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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  LXIII 


Abolition  memorial  415;  number  of  votes  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  228 

Abundance  32 

Accounts — committee  of  house  representatives,  on  255 
Acknowledgment  to  fire  department  288 

Acts  ot2d  session  of  27th  congress  31 

Act,  reorganizing  army  20;  reorganizing  navy  21;  of 
remedial  justice  22;  list  of  passed  at  27th  congress  30,  31 
Adams,  J.  Q. — resolution  relative  to  absence  of  mem- 
bers adopted  13;  suggestion  by  in  relation  to  appropria- 
tion for  Mexican  legation  15;  reception  of  on  return  from 
congress  75,  76;  address  of  to  constituents  135  to  140; 
letter  from  to  J.  L.  Tillinghast  163;  address  to  consti- 
tuents 171;  concluded  189;  on  slavery  204, 2S9;  on  repeal- 
ing 2lstrule  254;  in  relation  to  general  Jackson’s  fine  312, 
318;  article  relative  to  343,  344;  report  of  on  relations 
with  China  and  Hawaiian  Islands  378;  on  Oregon  bill 

389,  415 

Adjournment  12,  14;  final  of  congress  13,  15 

■ffirial  steam  carriage  272 

Afghanistan— cause  of  war  with  51;  campaign  in 
241;  evacuation  of  275,  (see  India)  321 

Africa — Liberia  50;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  82;  slave 
trade  89;  Liberia  and  Sierra  Leone  99,  113, 114;  attempt 
of  capt.  Simes  to  punish  natives;  capt.  Brown  attacked 
by  natives  242 

Africa,  South — Dutch  colony  proclaim  their  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain  50;  submit  again  113 

African  slave  trade  56,  263;  president’s  message  327 
Agriculture — statistics  from  census  of  1842;  British 
corn  law  25.26,27,  28;  guide  to  146;  committee  on  in 
U.  S.  senate  254;  committee  on  in  house  representaves 
255;  statistics  on  320;  fuir  at  Albany  85 

Alabama — name  of  48;  cotton  crop  of  68,  85,  103;  fi- 
nancial condition  of  118;  lynch  law  in  192;  sale  of  pub- 
lic property  in  213;  coal  debt  228;  amount  of  debt  in  ib, 
213, 228;  governor's  message  279;  election,  postponement 
of  la ndsalcs,  gold,  retrenchment  307;  tabular  statement 
of  population  324;  stay  laws  352;  resolutions  of  41 3;  banks 

272,  279,  309 

Algeria — on  French  authority  in  162 

Alteghanycoal  region  206,  207 

Alum,  spring  128 

American,  and  British  reciprocity  3;  antiquities  16:  fi- 
nancial agent  in  Europe  48;  funds  64;  buttons  68;  pins 
ib;  fur  company  80;  provisions  in  England  147;  potatoes 
160;  press  176,  183:  press  of  240;  domestics  272;  stocks 
304;  credit  370,  371,  406;  ministers  209;  skill  384 

Animal  magnetism  352  (see  mesmerism );  animal  re- 
mains 416 

Antarctic  continent,  Wilkes’s  discoveries  71 

Antediluvian  remains,  in  Ioway  102 

Antiquities  16;  in  Ohio  valley  224 

Anti-slavery,  lord  Ashburton,  and  53 

Anti-tar, ff  proposition,  amendment  380 

Af  .jcton,  Messrs.,  work  published  by  144 

Appointments  by  president  1,  19,  33,  48,  112, 129.  145 
163,  176,  195,  226,  289,  305,  338,  356,  371,  403, 416 
Apportionment,  protest  in  Massachusetts  against  100; 
the  new  129,318 

Appropriations  11,  12;  bills  as  passed  14;  summary  of 
made  during  27th  congress  67;  hill  for  considered  270. 
271;  bill  for  referred  in  senate  286;  reported,  passed  ib; 
in  bouse  representatives  287;  passed  ib;  president’s  ap- 
proval of  submitted  to  house  representatives  287;  bill  re- 
ported for  in  house  representatives  303;  bill  reported  for 
navy  ib;  bill  reported  making  lor  military  academy  and 
other  objects  ib;  bill  reported  making  for  U-  S.  navy  319; 
other  bilis  reported  ib;  bills  reported  for  to  establish  com- 
mercial relations  with  China,  and  for  commissioner  to 
Hawaiian  Islands  351;  for  army  considered  366;  reported 


367;  referred  379;  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  381;  naval  ib; 
for  army  395;  passed  senate  ib;  for  army,  n house  re- 
presentatives 397;  for  navy  413,  414;  to  Fulton's  heirs 
passed  house  representatives  415;  tor  intercourse  with 
China  415;  passed  ib. 

Aqueducts — ancient  and  modern  38 

Arbitrary  removals  from  office  397 

Arkansas — U.  S senator,  A.  H.  Sevier,  re-elected  208; 
legislature  228,  259,  307;  cottons  272,  307;  minerals  324; 
veto  400 

Armory,  at  Harper’s  ferry  16 

Army — general  orders  I;  promotions,  promotions  by 
brevet,  casualties,  act  respecting  reorganization  of  20;  the, 
under  new  law,  honors  to  the  dead  21 ; general  orders,  de- 
cision ot  court  martial  34;  general  orders  62;  in  the  west 
84;  address  to  officers  of  84;  convention  proceedings  116; 
death  and  biography  of  major  Kirby  128;  gen.  Worth  re- 
sumes command  in  Florida  139;  L.  Ker  appointed  chap- 
lain at  fort  Leavenworth  129,  145;  general  orders  163, 
180;  military  movements  196;  amendmentof  general  re- 
solution article  77;  gen.  Worth  at  Tampa,  affray  210; 
dtagoons  for  Jefferson  barracks  227;  organization, strength 
expenses  &c  243;  fort  Washita  277;  report  of  maj.gener- 
al  of  301,  302;  gen.  Worth  at  New  York,  new  military 
post,  report  made  for  site  for  western  armory  386 

Army  bill,  335,  366,  367;  passed  U.  S.  sena  e 395;  de- 
bated in  house  representatives  397,  414,  415 

Ashburton,  lord  19;  correspondence  41  to  47;  on  anti- 
slavery 53,  on  suppression  of  slave  trade  66;  on  Caro- 
line case  57;  on  Creole  case  60;  on  impressment  62;  bio- 
graphical 116 

Associated  labor  (see  Fourierism)  85,  198,  240 

Assumption  of  state  debts  219,  220,  380;  editorial  re- 
marks against  405,  406;  Gurney's  letter  403 

Astronomical  224 

Atlantic  steam  navigation  16 

Atmospheric  rail- way  256 

Auction,  rail-roads  and  canals  at  2 

Austria  82;  tourist  224;  on  treaty  of  commerce  with 

385 

B 

Bangor,  lumber  imported  from  192 

Baltimore  city — mayor  of  128;  inspections  306;  deaths 
in  368 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  annual  report  of  120; 

completed  to  Cumberland  160 

Bankrupt  act  271 

Bankruptcy,  decision  in  86,  255 

Bankrupt  law,  on  66;  synopsis  of  provisions  of,  &c., 
147;  objections  to  and  alleged  defects  of  the  law  148;  le- 
gal decisions  149,150,151,152,153,154,155;  influence 
of,  on  state  insolvent  laws  156.  157,  158;  applicants  for 
benefits  of,  in  N.  York  160, 208;  bill  for  repeal  of,  in  U.  S. 
senate  254.  ib.  272;  petitions  in  relation  to  286;  bill  to  re- 
peal 287,  288,  303,304;  memrrial  relative  to  317,  318. 
335;  hill  reported  for  repeal  of  335;  vote  on  passage  of 
bill,  &c.  335,  350,  363,  379,  384,  400,  414 

Bankrupts,  176,  256,  272,  400;  statistics  352,  416 

Banks — the  Virginia  16;  items  32,  48,  64;  of  Bos- 
ton 96;  arrests  of  Phoenix  officers  112;  items  160,  176;  of 
Virginia  196;  items  208:  new-fashioned  U.  States  218; 
items  224, 240,  272;  items  of  288;  items  304;  statements 
of  the  banks  of  Baltimore  307;  United  States  loans  of,  in 
England  308;  the.  of  U.  States  ib;  relief  issues  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  New  Jersey,  of  Alabama  309.  320;  the  of 
England  336;  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  339;  of  New 
Orleans,  of  Louisiana,  of  Georgia,  of  Ohio  340;  gone  to 
the  tombs  ib;  of  Indiana,  of  Illinois  341:  bill  to  extend 
charters  of  district  363,  368;  statistics  of  375,  376,  377;  of 
France  i6;  of  district  399;  items  212,  400;  Clayton’s  re- 
marks  on  the  United  States  bank  231;  Indiana  state 
259;  Alabama  272;  statistics  of  United  States  banks 


from  year  1834  to  year  1840,  308;  number  of  char- 
tered for  seven  years  and  the  political  complexion  j>f  each 
state  for  the  same  period  308,  309;  depreciation  <*  bank 
capital  of  the  union  370;  of  Maine  376,  Massachusetts, 
N.  York  376;  Kentucky  377;  of  England  377;  Now  Jer- 
sey .( see  names  of  stales)  388 

Baptists  in  Ohio  416 

Barton,  Judge,  resignation  of  304 

Bavaria  82 

Beet  root  sugar  321 

Belgium  tariff,  50;  American  letter  from  105;  commer- 
cial union  of  debate  145,  193;  import  and  export  duties 

194;  commerce  of  321 

Benton,  political  letter  from  Mr.  204,  247;  nominated 

for  presidency  214 

Bible  in  Mexico  240 

Bill  for  repeal  of  bankrupt  law  335 

Biographical  notice  of  B.  Wright  37,  38;  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning  104;  of  marquis  Wellesley  213;  of  commodore 
Hull  336;  Ashburton  116 

Black  lawyer  320 

Blockade  208 

Boston,  representatives  160;  exchange  384;  churches 

416 

Botts,  Mr- — resolutions  introduced  by  relative  to  pre- 
sident’s protest  15;  bis  articles  of  impeachment  318,  319, 

322 

Boundary  line  288,  350,  373;  proceedings  on  a red  line 
map  in  senate  317;  items  (see  treaty  and  Oregon)  185, 

135,  136 

Bounty  land  warrants,  resolution  relative  to  366 
Boxing  match  176 

Boz  80,  176 

Brackenridge’s  letter  on  Jackson’s  fine  310 

Bricks  96 

British  and  American  mail  steamers  36 

British  immigration  384 

Breezer  Sydney,  credentials  of  in  U,  S.  senate  287 
Brown.  Uriah,  memorial  from  286 

Buchanan,  senator,  proposed  as  candidate  for  presi- 
dency 336 

Buenos  Ayres,  intelligence  from  51,  320 

Bunker  Hill  monument,  error  corrected  32;  celebra- 
tion 240 

C 

Cabinet  of  U.  S.  16;  rumors  of  195 

Calhoun,  J C.  (see  politics  of  the  day)  112;  resigna- 
tion of  226;  dinner  to  108,  109;  Hamilton’s  letter  to  89; 
presidential  prospects  183,  202,214;  in  Georgia  282 
Camels  in  the  west  96 

California , gold  of  96;  rumors  relative  to  Mexican  dis- 
position of  242,243;  emigration  to  272;  the  Monterey 
affair  332,337,  369;  resolution  adopted  relative  to  366, 
384;  report  in  relation  to  its  rumored  cession  397;  letter 
from  Mexican  minister  relative  to  settlement  of  272,  277 
Campeachy  400 

Canada — L.  J.  Papineau  elected  to  parliament  16;  sur- 
vey for  route  of  canal  ib;  riots  in  19;  session  commenced 
33;  peaceable  revolution  in,  condition  of  monetary  af- 
fairs. trouble  in  parliament,  amount  subscribed  towards 
rebuilding  Brock’s  monument  65;  steam-frigate  launch- 
ed ib;  trade  with  98;  riots  ib;  surveving  steamer,  canals 
99;  speech  of  sir  Charles  Bagot  114;  wheat  tariff  115; 
politics  in  119,  120;  tariff  of  139,  canal  tolls  144;  troops 
embarking  for  England  145.  176;  retaliatory  225;  public 
works  257;  emigration  to  384;  governor  ill,  riots  suppress- 
ed, parliament  of  New  Brunswick  assembled  3S5,  416 
Canals — at  auction  1;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  32;  of  Ca- 
nada 99;  of  Ohio  197;  trade  224;  tolls  ib;  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  227;  U.  S.  senate,  committee  on  254,  264;  of  Eng- 
land ib;  estimated  expense  of,  from  N.  Brunswick  to 
Nova  Scotia,  trade  of  Buffalo  272;  the  Chesapeake  and 


INDEX. 
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Ohio  336;  resol  , 
Wabash  and  Erie 
stock  in  395,  396;  ri 
Capital,  dejareeiatil 
Capital  punishmen 
Carpets,  looms  for 
Carrier  pigeons 
Cary,  John— resolution 


er  of  stock  of  349;  the 
ender  of  government 
396,  397 
370 
303 
336 
80 

. pension  Jo 
335 

Cass,  general,  214,  129;  S^^^^^HHVrance  226; 
dinner  to  on  leaving  Paris,  anBT^P|P1!8ence,  &c.  246, 
256.  395;  nominated  for  presidency  183,  202;  letter  from 

205 

Cast  steel  80 

Catholicism  144;  bishops  240;  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  384 

Cement  240 

Cemetry,  new  64 

Census  statistics  25,  85,  184 

Central  America  19,  160;  ascendency  of  Indian  and 
negro  races  in  176,  blockade  raised  194;  tradition  of209; 
blockade  raised  242 

Chaplain,  rev.  Mr.  Tuston  elected  in  senate  254;  Mr. 
Tiffany  elected  in  house  representatives  255 

Channing,  rev.  Dr. — death  of  96;  sketch  of  104 
Charters,  surrender  of  16 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  general  McNeill  elected 
-«sident  of  227:  reDort  of  directors  306 

f troops  of,  satisfac- 


American  relations  with 
Cilley,  colonel 
Cincinnati,  pork  trade 
Civiland  diplomatic  bill 
Civilized  warfare 
Claims 


insult  to  American 
slaughter  of  Chinese 
extract  from  letter 
there  99;  capture  of 
sit  of  admiral  of  to 
omitted  225;  milita- 
ted, circular  of  trea- 
fang-tse  keang275; 
unity  320;  report  on 
2S9,  328,  378 
288 
364 
381 
96 
32 


Claims  comm,  on  in  U.  S.  senate  254;  in  house  repre- 
sentatives ib. 

Claims,  for  old  French  spoliations  291,  391 

Clay,  Henry,  letter  from,  hat  presented  to  4;  correspon- 
dence of  67,  i 12;  present  to  118;  festival  to  ib;  speech  of 
and  movements  of  134,  135,  256,  304,  368,  400 

Cleveland,  exports  from  192,336 

Coal  trade  32,  80;  of  France  101;  of  Pennsylvania  119; 
131,  160,  240;  mines  of  Virginia  320;  Maryland  coal  re- 
gion 206;  items  288,  304 

Coast  survey  291,  397,  399 

Collision  of  vessels  32 

Colonization  society,  meeting  of  352 

Colored  population,  report  and  resolution  relating  to 

350 

Colt’s  submarine  battery  11,129 

Colt,  suicide  by  208 

Commerce  of  Pennsylvania  2;  statistics  from  census 
of  1842,  25  to  28;  statistics  of  U.  States  181;  from 
chamber  of  205,  206;  American  provisions  in  England 
214;  committee  on  in  U.  S.  senate  254;  in  house  repre- 
sentatives ib;  of  New  York  272;  of  Quebec  336;  cham- 
ber of  413 

Commercial  union  115 

Congress,  close  of,  bills  passed  in  1;  late  session  of  IS: 
terms  of  senators  of  33;  list  of  acts  p -ssed  at  30.  31;  sum- 
mary of  appropriations  granted  by  67;  commencement  of 
third  session  23S;  bill  to  reduce  per  diem  of  members 
of  399;  passed  the  house  399 

Congressmen  226,  289;  reducing  compensation  of  318 
Consuls  16,  19,  33,  51.  66,  83, 144,-335 

Conflagration  of  bank  paper  in  Arkansas  256 

Connecticut — extra  session  commenced  96;  division  in- 
to districts  144:  apportionment  hill  passed,  legislature  ad- 
journed, congressional  districts  of,  nominations  in  146; 
political  aspect  of  each  district  164;  whig  convention  339 
Contested  elections — bill  regulating  evidence  on,  re- 
tained by  president  1;  recommitted  to  judiciary  II;  re- 
commended and  passed  senate  12,  14,  318 

Continental  money  219 

Contingent  expenses,  committee  on  254 

Convention,  in  Massachusetts  (whig)  34;  whig  and 
Van  Buren  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  35;  in  Ohio 
36,85;  whig  of  Massachusetts  52;  of  army  and  navy,  Au- 
burn whig67;of  Rhode  Island  101;  silk  112;  anniversa- 
ry of  home  league  131,  132,  133;  national  145;  Kentucky 
state  169:  whig  of  Tennessee  170,  183;  of  merchants, 
&c.  256;  (Rhett’s)  Calhoun,  appeal  on  principles  of  a 
national  358;  whig  convention  of  congressmen  403;  va- 
rious items  183;  day  for  whig  national  recommended  201, 
202,  203.  403;  Van  Buren  national  183;  Pennsylvania 


whig  416;  of  ship  owners 
Cornstalks,  molasses  of 
Cornstalk  sugar 

Cooper.  Dr— proposed  refunding  of  libel  fine 
Copy-right  system 
Copper 
Corporations 

Correspondence,  in  relation  to  Americans  sent  to  Van 
Dieman’s  laud  22,  33;  with  British  special  mission  41  to 
47;  north-east  boundary  question,  53  to  56;  on  supores- 
sion  of slave  trade  '56,  263;  on  Caroline  case  57  io  60;  on 
Creole  case  60  64 , 62;  on  impressment  52,  63;  between 
H.  Clay  and  W.  Price  67;  on  political  subjects  73  to  79: 
Mr.  Clay  118,320 

Cotton  16.  32;  Alabama  crop  for  24  years  68;  market  of 
Liverpool  114;  Yazoo  144, 160, 256, 272;  trade  in  304,  33S; 


items  240,  400;  crop  272,  400;  capital  employed  in  its 
culture  349 

Courts — decision  in  bankruptcy  86;  decision  in  case  of 
colored  persons  131;  legal  decision  in  Rhode  Island  163; 
old  case  in  186;  important  decision  197;  legal  decision  of 
circuit  of  U.  States  288;  decision  of  Judge  Betts  338; 
decision  relative  to  357 

Crafts,  Mr-  (of  Vermont)  qualified  as  U.  S.  senator  238 
Creole  case  320 

Croton  water  works,  celebration  of  completion  of  112, 
123  to  127;  celebration  133;  outlay  for  304 

Cuba,  (see  Indies  West) 

Culprits  80 

Cumberland  road,  resolution  adopted  relative  to  exten- 
sion cf  13,379 

Cunard  351 

Currency  129 

Custom-house,  (N.  Y-)  bill  for  reducing  number  of  of- 
ficers of  351 

Customs  96 

Cuthbert,  Mr.  413 

D. 

Dade,  maj.  burial  honors  to  21 

Daguerre’s  magical  pictures  384 

Damages,  for  slave  116 

Dayton,  Mr.  (of  N.  Jersey)  qualified  as  U.  S.  sen.  239 
Deaths — J.  R.  Jackson,  16;  major  T.  Clark,  capt.  J. 
Green,  20,  32;  J.  Reeside,  major  Floyd,  Baron  Larrey, 
ib;  of  Mrs.  Tyler,  36.  48;  in  cities,  Andrew  Shondike, 
D.  S.  Langtree,  Dr.  Ireland,  bishop  of  Westminster,  Mr. 
Longman,  64;  Jeremiah  Smith,  J.  B.  Lucas,  80;  Dr. 
Channing  96,  112;  of  Marquis  Wellesley  113;  major 
Kirby  128;  in  New  York  144;  in  Philadelphia,  Rev.  H. 
G.  S.  French,  B.  Eaton,  Gen.  J.  Desha  160;  of  J.  C. 
Colt  208,  Alien  Cunningham  ib;  Robert  Smith.  N.  York 
224,  240;  W.  R.  Habersham  243,250;  J,  Cunningham, 
J.  A.  Matthews,  E.  Belknap,  bishop  Dubois,  Austrian 
consul  272;  John  Uncas  230,  304;  Dr.  N.  Potter  ib; 
Francis  Key,  ex-governor  Mason,  (Mich  ) 320,  368, 384; 
com.  Hull  386.  400;  J.  A.  Jay,  J.  Martin,  gov.  Porter- 
field (see  chronicle  pages)  416 

Debts  of  cities  64;  of  Philadelphia  80;  of  Penn.  227; 
of  Alabama  228;  of  the  states  386;  European  403;  (See 
names  of  states,)  national  1;  remarks  on  American  debts 

353,  356,  370,  403 

Decatur,  sale  of  plate  presented  to  112 

Defalcation  ' 32,  80 

Defalcations,  in  N.  York  176;  during  twelve  months 
in  New  York  320 

Delaware — Wilmington  203;  official  returns  of  vote 
lor  members  of  congress  212;  meeting  of  legislature,  go- 
vernor’s message  324;  resolutions  of  legislature  of,  ask- 
ing retrocession  of  Pea  Patch  island,  introduced  to  con- 
gress 363;  memorial  of  413 

Dengue,  disease  in  Louisiana  176 

Depreciation  of  capital  &c.  in  the  United  States  370 
Destruction  of  dogs  48 

Derrick,  Mr.  bearer  of  ratification  of  treaty  to  Great 
Britain  19 

Despatches  416 

Diamonds,  estimate  of  French  crown  176 

Dickinson  college  272 

Dinner  to  Daniel  Webster  144 

Diplomatic — death  of  charge  d’affaires  at  Denmark 
16;  Mr.  Derrick  sails  to  Liverpool  19;  Don  N.  Almonte, 
minister  from  Mexico  to  U-  States  51;  minister  to  France 
99;  minister  in  France;  French  minister  to  U.  States 
129;  return  of  Virgil  Maxcv,  General  Cass  prepares  to 
leave  Paris,  arrival  of  VV.  H.  Blackford  at  Bogota,  con- 
suls recognised  162,  179,  195;  of  Mr.  Everett  209  224; 
consul  305, 336 

Discovery,  of  important  historical  records  80 

Distribution  act,  bill  for  repealing  proviso  in,  retained 
by  president  1,  II;  quota  of  land  226 

District  of  Columbia — committee  of  conference  ap- 
pointed relative  to  vending  lottery  tickets  11;  report 
thereof  made  and  concurred  in  12;  com.  of  U.  S senate 
on  254;  of  house  of  reps,  ib;  Penn,  avenue  3S0;  bill 
passed  amending  charier  of  Alexandria  381,  395,  397; 
lunatic  asylum  bill  ib 

Distress,  in  Great  Britain  32;  in  Philadelphia  320;  in 
Quebec  304 

Divers  304 

Diving  inventions  16 

Documents,  accompanying  president’s  message  328 
Domestic  hemp 
Domestic  manufactures 
Donations  from  Indians 
Dorr,  governor 
Dover  cliff,  mine  sprung  in 
Duelling  240,256,318 

Duponceau,  P.  S.  letter  from  360,  361,  362 

Dwarf  64 

Dynamometer  112 

E. 

Earthquake — at  Calamanta  19;  West  Indies  80,  96; 
in  Canada  192,  208;  felt  in  Mexico  225,  in  parts  of  U. 
States  320;  Arkansas  352,  384;  extent  of  400 

Eaton  Benjamin,  (revolutionary  hero)  death  of  160 
Ecuador,  to  U.  S.  merchants  1 17 

Editor  304 

Editorial — candidate  224;  remarks  309,  353.  356;  on 
American  credit  370;  do.  370,  371,403 

Education,  scale  of  in  U.  States  184 

Effects  of  tariff’  32 

Eggs,  used  in  France  288 

Egypt,  82;  loan  to  114,369 

Elections  96,  112,  128,  160,  176,  192  , 208;  committee 
of  house  of  reps,  of  U.  S.  on  254,  256,  272,  304,  400 
Electoral  votes  100 

Electromagnetic  machine  240;  telegraph  272,415 
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397 

192 
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272 

416 


Emancipation,  in  French  West  Indies  226 

Emigrants  80,  176 

Emigration  from  Europe  288 

Enlistment — of  aliens  69;  bill  to  regulate  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  349;  of  aliens  416 

Encampment  in  Pennsylvania  16,  48 

Engrossed  bills,  committee  of  U.  States  senate  on  254; 
engineer  288 

Enrolled  bills,  com.  of  U.  States  senate  on  254;  com. 
of  house  of  reps,  on  255 

Episcopal  bishop  304 

Espy,  trial  of  ventilator  of  100;  to  friends  of  science 

228 

Europe  65, 385 

European — refinements  48.  81;  comments  on  treaty  at 
Washington  165, 166, 167, 168, 169,  correspondence  245; 
markets  336,  416 

Errata,  correction  of  416 

Everett,  E.  visit  to  Paris  49 

Excavators,  (see  steam) 

Exchanges  128,  192, 400 

Exchequer — resolution  on  plan  of  318,  319;  report  on 
329  to  333,  minority  report  333,  334;  memorial  presented 
front  Baltimore  335;  debated  351,  363,  364;  resolutions 
not  to  adopt  plan  365;  petitions  from  voters  of  Boston  in 
favor  of  367,  390,  399,  415 

Expedients,  for  remedy  of  national  difficulties  218 
Expedition  to  Liberia  229 

Expenditure  of  post  office  department  32,33 

Expenditures,  com.  of  house  of  reps,  on  in  various  de- 
partments 255 

Exports,  of  United  States  289;  of  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion 333 

Expresses  256 

Expunging  resolution,  bill  to  repeal  254 

Extra  allowance,  prohibited  351 

F. 

Fair,  at  Niblo’s  . 112 

Fanny  Kemble,  of  in  North  Carolina  69 

Pare,  advanced  48 

Finances — of  Penn.  2,  51;  difficulties  in  of  Illinois  67; 
of  New  Jersey  196;  national  243;  com.  on  in  U.  States 
senate  254;  public  357;  of  Virginia  290;  condition  of  the 
of  U.  Stares  309,  310;  of  Pennsylvania  320;  of  Maine 
338;  remarks  on  U.  States  356,  384,  386.  397;  of  Great 
Britain  401;  report  of  sec.  treasury  285,  349,  352,  398 
Fine,  remitting  (see  gen.  Jackson,) 

Fire,  at  Hamburg  16;  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Kamenetz, 
Knittelfield,  American  theatre  at  New  Orleans  32;  at 
Liverpool  113;  in  Germany  114;  in  Richmond  160;  at 
Mo  iresville,  Ind.  256,  304;  in  Boston  320 

Fiscal  year  32 

Fitch  John,  memorial  of  38 

Flag,  of  United  States  38 

Fleet  of  Great  Britain  96 

Flogging,  punishment  for  32 

Florida— Indian  murders  16:  synopsis  of  act  of  arm- 
ed occupation  of  37;  settlement  of  197;  times  228;  Ti- 
gertaii  and  Oglearche  291;  news  from  336;  hostilities, 
fire  at  Key  West  389 

Flour. — See  chronicle  page  of  each  number. 

Foreign — rogue  arrested  32;  miscellany  97,  114;  post- 
script of  news  192;  committee  on  relations  in  U.  States 
senate  254;  in  house  of  reps,  on  255 

Fortification  bill,  in  house  of  reps.  1 ; 

Forts,  dismantling  of  62 

Fourierism  136, 240 

France — votes  for  M.  Sauzet,  regency  bill,  ceremony 
of  interring  duke  of  Orleans,  naval  intelligence  18;  de- 
bates on  regency  question,  duke  of  Nemours,  captive 
prince,  colonies  of  50;  colony  in  the  Pacific  65;  fortifica- 
tion expenditures.  African  items,  prince  de  Join ville 
grant  to  Greece,  items  81;  loan  to  Egypt  114;  steam  na- 
vigation in  115;  commercial  union  debated  145;  labour, 
in,  crown  diamonds  of  176;  military  appointment  in, 
French  settlement  193;  right  of  search  225;  M.  Gi 
zot’s  course  relative  to  treaty,  treaty  rejected  241;  Jac- 
queminot elected,  Marquesas  occupied  bv  273;  claims 
of  spoliations,  &c.  291;  clerks  employed  in,  beet  root 
sugar  321;  consular  agents  337;  royal  ordinance, 
questions  in  agitation,  deficit,  occupation  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, comments  of  precs  of  on  Tyler’s  message 
355;  transit  duties  on  foreign  merchandize  suppressed, 
triumph  in  Algiers  395;  meeting  of  chambers,  king’s 
speech  402;  Marquesas  355;  census  of  Paris  224;  hank 
377;  tobacco  377;  present  to  the  United  States  385;  So- 
ciety Islands  400;  debts  of  403 

Franklin’s  staff  380 

French,  Rev.  H.  G.  S.,  death  of  160 

French  spoliations  383 

Free  trade,  opinions  on  208 

Fugitive  case  180 

Fulton’s  steamboat  33;  bill  reported  for  relief  of  heirs 
of  414;  passed  house  of  reps.  415 

Fur- trade  16;  fur  sale  9t 

G. 

Gaines,  general,  declines  being  candidate  for  presiden- 
cy 292 

Gale  80,  128,  208 

Gastronomic  176 

Germans  80 

Geological  surveys  301 

Georgia  —address  of  Mr.  Berrien  10.9;  election  146; 
official  congressional  election,  returns  ib,  contents  of 
governor’s  message  181;  Central  rail  road  164;  death  of 
representative  Habersham  243;  preamble  and  resolutions 
considered  by  legislature  of  247  282;  legislature  adjourn- 
ed, governor’s  veto,  political,  tax  bill,  resolution  ofinstruc- 
tions  291;  special  election  307;  coinngeof  gold  in  320: 
vote  for  representative  336;  state  bank,  taxation  340;  se- 
nator elected  290 
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225  I Germany— marriage  in,  religions  excitement,  duelling  I Impeachment  3 IS;  specifications  against  Pres.  Tyler 


152;  opinion  of  Father  Mathew  in  86;  Zollverein  or  Ctts 
Sj  |:oms  Union  87,83.  105;  fire  in  114;  commercial  union  115, 
145;  independence  192;  committee  dissolved,  rate  of 
pay  (see  Prussia,  §c. ) 273 

Gerrymandering  18 

Goethe,  purchase  of  houses,  &,c.  of  65 

Gold — found  in  South  Carolina  48;  of  California, 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  96;  coinage  of,  in  Georgia 

320 

Government  issues,  petition  of  Virginia  on  350 

Government  stock  21S,  363,  366,  414,  415;  letter  of 
W.  C Johnson  on  220;  report  on  391 

Grace  Darling  144 

Grand  Gulf  80 

Great  Britain — revenue  of  royal  family  of  3;  rumor 
from  relative  to  U.  States  treaty,  parliament  prorogued, 
new  elections,  queen  to  visit  Scotland,  duke  of  Welling- 
ton appointed  commander  in  chief,  weather,  meat  mar- 
ket, funds,  tumults  in  manufacturing  districts,  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel’s  house  burnt  by  mob  18;  commercial  statistics, 
corn  law,  grain  statistics,  &c.  25,  177;  religion  in  187;  on 
treaty,  on  president’s  veto  of  tariff 49;  crops,  American  se- 
curities, queen  embarked  for  Scotland  50;  queen  in  Scot- 
land, death  of  king  of  Hanover,  cotton,  tobacco  65;  return 
of  queen  to  Windsor  Casde,  treaty  question,  export  of 
manufactured  goods  from,  to  United  States,  bank  of.  cot 
ton  market  81;  fleet  of,  in  Mediterranean  96;  insurance  of 
112;  fire  at  Liverpool,  arrival  of  Warspite,  Dutch  of 
South  Africa  submitted  to,  forgery,  foreign  harvests, 
Edward  Everett,  duties  on  tobacco,  chartist  conspiracy, 
provisions  113;  death  of  marquis  of  Wellesley  ib;  loss  of 
steamer  of  129,  145;  passengers  from,  official  ratification 
of  treaty  with  United  States  by,  preliminaries  of  royal 
marriage,  death  of  lieutenant  Lumsden  and  wife,  of 
Lord  Advocate  Sir  W.  Rae,  launch,  losses  of  corn  spe- 
culations, hop  duty,  money  market,  captain  Drew’s  ap- 
pointment, correspondence,  letter  on  Turkish  slavery 
161;  American  provisions  in,  statistics  of  real  property 
177;  shipping  and  trade  of  182;  storm,  caisson  given 
way,  rev.  Solomon  Hershell,  dead,  pasha’s  present  to  sir 
C.  Napier,  apparatus  to  prevent  chimnies  taking  fire, 
official  statement  of  bullion  in  circulation,  funds,  Ame- 
rican provisions  and  produce  193;  navy  of  200,  225;  ex- 
tract from  Paris  correspondent  relative  to  quintuple  trea- 
ty 241;  news  from  India  and  China  257;  military  ap- 

E ointments,  tea  from  China  273,  320,  352;  condition  of 
ondon  course  of  exchange,  Mr.  Evere’t,  memorial  of 
Glasgow  E.  I.  company  353;  Panama  canal,  Liverpool 
cotton  trade,  provisions,  American  stocks,  bank  stopped, 
deaths,  bank  note  circulation,  opinions  of  press  of,  on 
President  Tyler’s  message  354;  trade,  Syrian  negotia- 
tions terminated,  on  right  of  search,  revenue  385;  finan- 
ces. Darliament,  queen’s  speech,  corn  laws  401;  murder 
of  Mr.  Drummond,  extract  of  sir  Robert  Peel’s  speet  h 
on  president’s  message  402;  bank  of  England  336,  354, 
401;  paper  currency  377 

Greece  19 

Green,  gen.  Duff,  negotiation  of  98 

Guatamala  128 

Guide  to  agriculturalists  146 

Guns  144 

H. 

Habersham,  W.  R.  death  of  243;  announced  in  U S. 
senate  270;  in  house  rep.  271 

Haiwaiinn  Islands,  relations  with  227,  289;  documents 
relative  to  328,  report  on  relations  with  378;  (.see  Sand- 
wich) 

Hamilton,  general  letter  to  Calhoun  89,  110,204 
Hammond,  J.  H.  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina 

244 

Harper’s  Ferry,  armory  16 

HassDr,  Mr.  report  of  coast  survey  by,  in  U.  S.  senate 
270;  sketch  of  291 

Havli,  (see  Indies  West,)  and  Spain  272,  416 

Hayward,  W.  H.  credentials  of  396 

Health  of  N.  Orleans  112;  Mobile  128 

Heavy  collections  80 

Memo  rotting  80,  112;  new  mode  of  selling  144.286, 
320,  363;  resolutions  relative  to  agents  for  purchase  of, 
passed  395;  items  228,  334 

Heroes  ( >f  revolution)  80 

Higu  treason,  indictments  for  2 

Historical  records,  discovery  80;  in  interesting  to  N. 
Jersey  104,  105;  of  Texas  145 

Hoax  32 

Home  league,  anniversary  convention  of  131  to  131 
Homoeopathy,  convert  to  96 

Howitzer  » 32 

Hoyt  Jesse  399 

Huano,  description  of  341 

Hubbard,  gov.  letter  from  to  gov.  King  2,  72 

Hudson,  C.  speech  of  on  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
try 345  to  349 

336 
33 


Hull,  death  of  com  historical  sketch  of 
Hurricane,  at  Calcutta 

I. 

Ice  cutter  326 

Illinois  convention  16;  financial  difficulties,  M >r- 

moos,  Joe  Smith  67,  63,  86;  elections  96;  taxes  165;  le- 
r gislative  session,  election  returns  279;  relief  law  ib;  sena- 
tor 230;  state  debt  293,  repudiation  repudiated  325;  me. 
morial  from  referred  335;  on  taxation  336;  banks  of  34 1 ; 
tariff  resolutions  presented  to  congress  363,  363;  lead 
trade,  population  and  trade  of  Galena,  times  338;  deci- 
sion on  fugitive  case,  public  land  proceeds,  bank  of  339, 
416;  hoax  32;  canal  ih.\  no  repudiation  230;  U.  Siati-s 
senator  ib  ; governor’s  message  297;  Nauvoo  304 

Important  suit  192 

Immigration  43  288 


319;  resolution  negatived  ib;  introduction  of  and  vote 
on  322 

Imports— of  U-  States  289;  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
333;  bill  reported  making  provisions  for  warehousing  363 
Imprisonment  for  debt — law  for  abolition  of  in  Ten- 
nessee 165;  law  for  abolition  of  defeated  in  New  Hamp- 
shire senate  336 

Income  of  England  301 

India — kingofOude  dead,  hurricane  at  Calcutta  33; 
sickness,  mutiny  among  Seiks,  Lord  Ellenbnrough’s 
course,  intelligence  from  Calcutta  50;  cause  of  Affghan- 
istan  war  51;  death  of  colonel  Palmer,  army  145;  ru- 
mors from  Lord  Ellenborough  at  Simla  241;  general  or- 
ders of  military  evacuation  of  Affghanistan  275;  secre- 
tary to  government  of,  canal  to  be  constructed  27o;  po- 
litical aspect,  failure  of  cotton  crops  321 

Indiana — elections  48,  144,  181;  state  scrip,  conven- 
tion 228;  legislature  convened  256;  legislative  proceed- 
ings 258;  finances,  governor’s  message,  slate  bank  259; 
relief  law  291,  325,  state  bank,  suspended  debt  341;  edu- 
cational statistics  352;  vote  for  United  States  senator  356, 
379,  384;  resolutions  of  on  postage  and  navigation  in  U. 
States  senate  414;  legislature  adjourned  416; 'bank  items 
307,341;  Wabash  canal  352 

Indians — appropriations  for  carrying  out  treaty  with 
adopted  12;  of  Florida  16;  treaty  with  Senecas  23;  sports 
of  64;  Wyandot  treaty  66;  col.  McKenney  on  ori- 
gin of  69;  payment  to  100;  treaty  with  Sacs  and  Foxes 
117;  do.  129;  treaty  163,  180;  difficulties  183;  treatyjwish 
the  Ioways  195;  treaty  with  Chippewas,  Sacs,  Faxes  198; 
treaty  wiih  Chippewas  277;  chief  visits  England  288; 
Caddo  Indian  treaty  memorial  303;  resolution  adopted 
or  information  relative  to  frauds  against  Cherokees  303; 
treaty  stipulation  bill  reported  319,  336  table  of  tribes 
west  of  Mississippi  356;  further  statement  372;  resolu- 
tions adopted  for  payment  of  interest  due  Shawnee  tribe 
379;  emigration  of  Creeks  386;  last  of  the  Mohegans  280 
Indian  affairs,  U.  Slates  senate  com.  on  254 

Indian  department,  expenditures  in  244 

Indies  West— immigrations  to,  liberated  Africans,  irn 
ports  to  Cuba  65;  condition  of  English  98;  English  con- 
sul to  Cuba  deranged  177;  population  of  Cuba  185;  ac- 
count of  British  ex-consul,  sugar  crops  of  Jamaica,  flour 
209;  emancipation  in  French  226;  expedition  fitted  out 
at  Havanna  against  St.  Domingo  242;  Haytien  difficul- 
ty 272;  Cuba  and  Hayti  305 

Indemnities — hill  in  relation  to  in  U.  States  senate  254, 
318;  Mexican  321;  bill  giving  from  English  government 
passed  house  of  reps  397 

Indignation  meetings  68 

Industrial  movement  19S;  progress  of  human  race  230 
Insanity,  in  United  States  208 

Instructing  senators  247,  375 

Insurance,  amount  of  in  Great  Britain  112 

Insurrection,  negro  212 

International  courtesies  22 

International  copy  right  255:  committee  on  270 

Intoxicating  liquors,  resolution  adopted  to  remove  from 
capitol  all  venders  of  255,270 

Invalid  pensions,  committee  of  house  of  reps,  on  255 
Inventions  and  improvements  264,  385 

Ioway— abstract  of  voles  for  and  against  a convention 
36,  antediluvian  remains  112,  165,  367,  389,  395 

Ireland — repeal  384 

Iron— building  of  cast  16;  pavements  4S;  trade  of 
France  in  104;  statistics  of  English  production  131;  works 
of  Wyoming  224,  352 

Irving  Washington,  at  Madrid  is 

Israelites  304 

Items  foreign  162, 195 

Israelitish  wedding  S2 

Jackson,  geri’i  16;  injury  sustained  by  144;  Conrad’s  let- 
ter 95;  on  fine  imposed  on  193;  bill  to  indemnify  introduc- 
ed 254;  cons;dered  236;  referred  to  com.  on  judiciary  237: 
Virginia  resolutions  presented  to  house  of  reps,  of  U.  States 
">  remit  fine  of  ib,  303;  on  fine  from  Nashville  Union 
310;  Mr.  Brackenriage’s  letter  in  relation  to  311;  pro- 
ceedings of  house  of  representatives  in  relation  to  312, 
313,  318,  319;  fine  case  resumed  335;  discussed  350;  Mr.' 
Pearce’s  report  367,  333;  his  letter  on  ban  king  263;  Rhode 
Island  resolutions  presented  to  United  States  house  of 
reps.  351;  Louisiana  legislature  proceedings  352  366; 
report  adverse  to  refunding  367,  333;  fine  395,  413, 
414;  bill  passed  in  senate  ib;  Hamilton’s  opinion  of.  his 
administration  90, 204 

Jamaica,  (see  Indies  West.) 

Jews  97,  144,304;  emancipation  ofin  Russia  321;  resto- 
ration of  40O 

.T  ihnson,  W.  C..  letter  from  to  constituents  220 

Johnson,  Col.  R.  M (see  presidential)  4,  69,  336;  din- 
ner in  anniversary  of  the  Thames  205;  herns  202 

Journal  of  congress.  Mr.  Wise  on  amending  15 

Judiciary,  committee  nfU.  S.  senaie  on  254;  in  house 
if  reps,  ib;  Gen.  Jackson,  iridem  ity  referred  to  287 
Judge  Siiriver,  resigns  his  office  238 

Justice,  remedial  act  for  McLeod  cases  22 

K. 

Kendall  Amos,  petition  for  relief  of  363 

Kentucky — -lections  35;  great  meeting  in  112;  state 
convention  169;  hemp  223;  bill  passed  house  of  reps,  of 
U.  States  to  divide  into  two  judicial  districts  313;  Mr. 
Crittenden  re-elected  336;  treasurer’s  report  340,  363; 
gov.  Letcher’s  message  374;  statement  of  public  debt  of. 
state  bonds,  &c.  375;  banks  377 

Kerr,  Mr.  senator  1 

King,  governor,  letter  to  72,  73 

Kings,  meeting  of,  to  be  held  16 

Knitting  machine  352 

Kishkehosh  (chief)  visits  England  288 


Lamartine,  on  industrial  progress  224 

Lands — land  sales  183,  307;  bill  for  repeal  of  proviso  of 
6th  section  passed  12;  in  house  of  reps,  ib;  13;  bill  reported 
and  passed  house  of  reps.  13;  distribution  sales  226;  New 
Hampshire  resolutions  on  proceeds  of  sale  of  214;  com. 
of  U.  Sta'es  senate  on  254;  on  sale  of  appropriated  fir 
schools  in  certain  states  367;  Virginia  title  to  western  201, 
statistics  375,  394 

Lard  oil  63,  80;  and  candles  264,  233,  320 

Large  steamboat  336 

Latimer  case,  report  of  320,  341 

Laws  of  U.  States  318 

Lead  80, 388 

Leather  352 

Legal  decision  288 

Legare,  Mr.  (attorney  general)  letter  of  on  treaty  37 

Legion  of  honor,  in  France  368 

Letter — from  General  Scott,  from  Henry  Clay  4; 

from  Mr.  Legare  on  the  late  treaty  37;  from  president 

40;  from  H.  Clay  67;  from  Gov.  Hubbard  72;  from  Joe 
Smith  86;  from  G.  S.  Brown  (missionary)  83,  89;  from 
Gen.  Hamilton  89,  90,  91;  historical  104:  from  an  Ame- 
rican in  Belgium  105;  of  Mr.  Spencer  140  to  143;  from 
J.  Q.  Adams  163,  203;  from  T.  H Benton,  Gen.  Hamil- 
ton 204;  from  Gen.  Cass  205;  from  W.  C.  Johnson  to 
constituents  220  to  223,  letter  to  editor  of  New  York 
Evening  Post  243;  from  capt.  Kearney,  com.  Morgan, 
general  J.  M.  Tornel  244;  col.  Benton,  Mr.  Dickerson, 
Lewis  Cass  247;  on  slave  trade  263;  to  St.  Nicholas  so- 
ciety 231;  to  editor  of  Intelligencer  282;  from  J.  Tyler, 
from  D.  Webster  286;  on  Quintuple  and  Washington 

treaties  360,  361, 362;  of  Mr.  Bleecker  281 

Liberia — flourishing  50,  99;  expedition  to 229;  slaver  352 

Libraries  112;  com.  of  U.  States  on  254;  of  house  r 
representatives  £ 

Library  (of  congress)  302,  393 

Linn,  L.  H.,  credentials  of  U-  States  senator  286 

Lispenard  estate  400 

List  of  acts  passed  at  second  session  ‘ °7'!'  con- 
gress 31 

Live  oak  272 

Lloyd,  T.  death  of  64 

Loan  67 

Locomotive,  constructed  for  Russit  32 

Lord  Saltoun  352 

Losses  on  western  rivers  325;  on  J 1 368 

Louisiana — bill  to  pay  militia  servi  pass* 

ed  house  of  reps.  13;  election  35;  ne  n 212; 

banks  212;  court  house  burnt  228;  five  to 

adopted  in  U.  States  senate  286;  m es  307; 

legislature  of  320;  convention  for  revision  of  constitution 
336;  banks,  N.  Orleans  banks  340;  governor  inaugurated 
334;  inspection  laws,  resolution  adopted  414;  Red  river 

400,  240 

Louisville  canal  192 

London  Times,  advertisement  costa  112 

Lynch  law,  in  Alabama  192 

M 

Mackenzie,  A.  S.  report  of  to  secretary  of  navy  292; 
trial  of  260,  288,  320, 338,  356;  charges  against  377.J378, 

337 

Madeira,  storm  at  304 

Madrid , society  in  375 

Magnetic  telegraphs  415 

Mail  routes,  bill  to  prevent  private  expresses  on  363,  379, 

380,414 

Mails  243.  303,  318;  across  Isthmus  of  Panama  330 
Maine,  sales  of  lands  in  16;  elections  34;  thanksgiving 
day  and  items,  &e.  in  117,  306,  336;  debt  339;  financesuf 
333;  state  debt  372;  report  of  land  agent  in  117.  306,  336; 
finances  333;  militia,  distribution  and  apportionment 
laws. governor’s  message  on  the  boundary,  &c.  373;  state 
debt  372;  banks  376 

Manufactures — buttons,  pins,  wool,  lard  oil  68;  of  south 
144,  176;  committee  of  U.  S.  senate,  committee  of  house 
representatives  on  254 

Marriage  question,  decision  in  New  Jersey  on  160; 
fine  for  issue  of  license  to  minor  356 

Marquesas  Islands,  news  from  114 

Marquesas,  occupation  of  by  France  355 

Maryland — Van  Buren  convention  48;  table  of  elec* 
lion  in  102,  103,  election  returns  117;  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  227;  meeting  of  general  assembly,  state  finan- 
ces abstract  of  treasurer’s  report  277;  Annapolis  and  Elk- 
ridge  rail-road  company,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
308;  statement  of  Baltimore  banks  307;  governor’s  mes- 
sage 313,  317;  decision  on  insolvent  laws  288;  Triadel- 
phia  cotton  factory  400;  debt  of  404,  277 

Massachusetts — legislature  of  16;  extra  session,  review 
of  governor  Davis’  speech,  Van  Buren  nominations, 
whig  convention,  message  on  proceedings  in  Rhode  Is- 
land 34,  43;  adjournment  of  legislature,  whig  state  con- 
vention 52,  67;  wealth  of  85;  new  community  in,  items 
85;  J,  Q.  Adams  nominated  for  congress  100;  protest  of 
minority  of  legislature  against  state  apportionment  act  and 
districting  law  ib;  nomination  in  128:  wonder  explained 
129;  statistics  of  western  rail-way  130;  state  expenditures 
163;statistics  of  130;  slave  case  210;  election  tables  ^legis- 
lature convened  306;  origin  of  senate  of  322,  336;  state 
debt  338;  election  of  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  gover- 
nor’s inaugural,  annual  revenue,  expenditures,  receipts, 
debt,  liability,  Boston  municipal  government  339;  gover- 
nor Morton’s  message  373;  state  debt  ib;  state  prison  re- 
port, pauperism,  rail-roads  387;  vote  for  governor  336;  La- 
timer case  320.  341;  banks  375,  376;  retrenchment  400 

Mayer,  C.  death  of  54 

Mammoth  skeleton  224 

McDuffie,  (spn.)  qualified  312 

Mesmerism  176,  224,  67,352;  iraport88«e  ofin|surgicaI 
operations  2S3;  415 


VI 


INDEX. 


Message  of  governor  Richardson,  (S.  Carolina)  232, 
of  president  Tyler  235  to  238;  from  president  Tyler  to 
congress  255;  of  governor  Corwin  283,-  from  go- 
vernor of.  Illinois  297  to  301;  of  governor  of  Maryland 
3.13  to  317;  president’s  on  quintuple  treaty,  African  slave 
trade,  &c.  327,  354,  355, 373,  374.  (See  names  of  states.) 

Messages,  from  president  relative  to  Mexican  claims 
3;  accompanying  treaty  with  Great  Britain  23,  24;  of 
governor  Sewara  28,  30 

Metallic  legs  16 

Meteor  96, 224 

Methodists,  number  in  Tennessee  conference  272;  in 
United  States  384 

Mexico — president  Tyler’s  message  relative  to  char- 
ges, &c.  3;  report  on  claims  against  in  house  representa- 
tives 13;  prisoners  of  liberated,  hostile  rumors  from, 
change  of  officer  in  16;  warlike  preparations  19;  Don  N 
Almonte,  minister  to  U.  States  51;  port  of  Laguna  cap- 
'tired  by,  items  of  news  from  65,  66;  despatches  from 
merican  minister  in,  minister  from,  embarks  for  U.  S. 
ycatan  navy,  war  steamer  83, 96 ; constitution  reported, 
gineer  imprisoned  99;  legation  116;  American  bounda- 
with  135,  136;  minister  of  144,  177;  relative  strength  of 
etsof  and  Texas  194,210;  Santa  Anna  retires  on  plea  of 
health,  primary  schools  established  in.  earthquake  felt, 
,/ew  tariff,  expedition  against  VUcatan  225;  relations  with 
457-  ■ - - toYucalan,  troops  of 242; 

ustment  of  claims  against 
'aeific  ib;  news  from  305; 
mnity  ib;  seizure  of  Mon- 
ty Jones  322;  further  ac- 
sade  in  ib;  consolidated 
, ..mi  rexas,  Monterey  affair  396,400, 
linister  to  United  States  195 

t igan  341;  nullification  rebuked  368;  bill  abolish- 
^risonment  for  debt  defeated  416 

64 

sickness  _ 128 

ary  academy  (see  West  Point) 

..military,  lan  1 lilies  96;  committee  on  affairs  254,255, 
303;  right  of  310;  appropriation  bill  414 

Militia,  strength  of 302;  committee  on 254, 255;  bill  pass- 
ed U.  S.  sen  e for  payment  of  services  of  in  Georgia  350 
Millerites  48,  144,  176,  400 

Missic  , arrivals  from  East  Indies  32;  Goulah  88 
Missies t.i'ri i<tO;  (bonds  of,  see  state  debts)  animal  re- 
mains in  416;  debate  on  bonds  of  406 

Missouri,  posture  of  political  parties  16;  reward  offered 
by  governor  for  apprehension  of  outlaw  104;  silver  mine 
in  118;  representation,  stagnation  in  business  131,  197; 
list  of  legislature  212;  claim  on  capital  ib;  legislature 
in  session  228;  governor’s  message  259;  defaulters  280;  in- 
crease of  population  in  288;  legislature  of  291;  northern 
boundary  bill  303,  368;  Mr.  Senator  Lynn  re-elected  256; 


288, 292 
333 
96 
219 
304 
144 


'“‘ars  of  Mr.  Benton  204,  247;  presidential 
lissouri  river,  memorial 
nerals 

doney  affairs  128;  market 
donongahela  navigation 
ffonroe  Edwards 
Monterey,  capture  of  322;  confirmed  337;  official  Mex- 
n details  of  369 

Monument,  amount  subscribed  for  re-building  Brock’s 

65 

Mormons  32,  67,  160,  240,400 

Morocco,  relations  of  U.  States  with  129;  rumor  con- 
cerning 145;  letter  from  president  to  senate  relative  to 
254;  affairs  with  276;  information  called  for  303;  letter  con- 


372 

80 

48 

160 

288 


taining  information  relative  to  affairs  with 
Morpeth,  lord 
Mortality  at  New  Orleans 
Morns  Multicaulis,  paper  manufacture  of 
Mutiny,  case  of  259,  272;  court  of  enquiry 
N 

Nantucket,  import  of  oil  to  144 

National  convention  145;  affairs  179 

National  debts,  on  president  Tyler’ message  relative 
to  1 

National  finances  243 

National  foundry,  committee  on  255 

National  Institute  116;  present  from  Imperial  Acade- 
my of  science  176;  present  from  general  Tornel  244; 
marshal  Soult’s  present  to  385 

National  military  academy  372 

National  observatory  277 

National  printing  office,  committee  on  255,  384 
Nauvoo,  (Illinois)  304 

Navy — bill  reorganizing  becomes  a law  1;  appointments 
in  by  president,  promotions  ib;  resolution  reported  to  au- 
thorise experiments,  Colt’s  submarine  battery,  bill  malt- 
ing appropriations  for  fortifications  repoi  ted  in  senate,  bill 
making  appropriations  for  purchase  of  sites  for  marine 
hospitals,  passed  11,  12;  reorganization  of  13,  14;  act  re- 
organizing, death  of  capiain  R.  Voorhees,  general  no- 
tice 21;  regulations  22;  defence  of  lieutenant  Wilkes  read 
32;  French  steam-frigate,  corvette  Circe  34;  resignation, 
reverend  W.  Colton  (chaplain)  retired  from  editorship, 
depots,  engineers,  forward  officers  of  52;  captain  S.  H. 
Sitngham,  dry  dock  commissioners,  new  bureaux  organ- 
ized, commodore  Ridgely  commands  Baltimore  naval 
station  66;  lieutenant  Wilkes  71,  72,  80;  veteran  tars  dis- 
charge, legislation  respecting,  yard  for,  address  to  officers 
of  84;  commodore  Dallas  96;  appointments  of  lieutenants 
Pow-ell  and  Davis,  Espy’§  ventilator  100;  doctor  Gillou 
dismissed,  sentence  commuted,  lieutenant  Noble  acquit- 
ted 112;  convention  proceedings  116;  items  of  128; 
steamer  Princeton,  Stockton  gun,  appointment,  duel  129, 
144;  death  of  captain  Gallagher  146;  iron  steam-ships 
163;  register  of  published  180;  steam-frigate  Mississippi 
laid  up  195;  Missouri  sails  for  Vera  Cruz  196;  of  Unit- 


Sandwich  chief,  navy  yard,  commodore  Barron  relin- 
quished station  at  Schuylkill  227;  extract  of  letter  from 
captain  Kearny,  assassination  of  midshipman  Patterson, 
letter  from  commander  C.  W.  Morgan,  captain  Conner 
ill,  commodore  Barron  and  pensioners  244;  committee  of 
U.  S.  senate  on  affairs  of  254;  of  house  representatives 
on  255;  brig  Somers,  mutiny  and  execution  259  to  262; 
commodores  Barron  and  Ballard  ill  272;  resolution  of  en- 
quiry in  U.  S.  senate  on  expediency  of  establishing  yard 
286;  affair  of  brig  Somers  292  to  297;  duelling  318;  in 
house  representatives  320;  seizure  of  Mexican  town  by 
commodore  Jones  322;  marines  granted  to  brig  Boxer, 
resignation  of  captain  Conner  336;  Monterey  capture 
337;  attempt  to  arrest  commander  Mackenzie  and  lieu- 
tenant Gansevoort  338,  decision  of  Judge  Betts  ib;  state- 
ment by  capiain  Mackenzie  356,357;  appointment  to 
command  in  368;  launch  at  Constantinople  ib;  consider- 
ed ib;  examination  of  surgeons  384;  assistant  surgeon 
ib;  death  of  commodore  Hull  386;  orders  thereon,  opin- 
ion of  court  of  inquiry  on  Somers  affair,  yatch  On-ka-hy-e, 
estimated  cost  on  vessels  in  387;  John  Wolfender’s  pen- 
sion 414;  iron  steam-ships  416 

Navy  bill — a law  1;  for  appropriations  passed  11;  for 
appropriations  286,  289;  reported  in  house  representa- 
tives 319;  reported  333;  peace  establishment  reported 
350;  reported  in  senate  to  reorganize,  amendments  re- 
jected 372,  appropriations  381,  382,  383;  debate  on  limit 
ed  383;  reported  in  senate  413 

African  squadron — brig  Somers  34;  bill  calling  for  in- 
formation in  reference  to  taking  up  and  adopted  254; 
mutiny  and  execution  on  board  brig  Somers  245  to  252; 
resolution  relative  to  negotiations  of  286;  information  in 
relation  to  289.  292,  356,  357,  416 

Pacific  and  East  India  22;  ship  St.  Louis,  squadron  of 
52;  promotions  ib;  commodore  Dallas  commander  of  368; 
frigate  Uni'ed  States  seizes  Mexican  town  322,387,  416 
East  India  squadron — U-  S.  ship  Boston,  sick  list,  bills 
of  exchange  358;  Constellation  and  Boston  near  China, 
John  Adams  cruising  Madagascar  272,  387,  416 

Exploring  expedition  71;  bill  reported  for  relief  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  333.  383 

Mediterranean — ship  Columbus  sails  to  21;  frigate 
Congress  84,  146;  arrival  of  the  Alkmar  )5.  384,  400 
School  of  instruction  for,  bill  reported  authorising  333 
South  American  squadron — Falmouth  21;  United 
Slates  22;  Constellation  ib;  ship  Delaware  at  Rio,  Enter- 
prise to  sail  for  Montevideo  227;  U.  S.  ship  Columbia  re- 
turns from  244;  Brazilian  squadron  35S 

West  Tndia  and  Home  squadron — U.  S.  brig  Boxer, 
Consort,  &c.  21;  steam -frigates  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
22;  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Marion,  Pennsylvania,  Constitu- 
tion, Marion  34;  vessels  at  Pensacola,  brig  Washington 
52;  cruise  of  Constitution  160;  steam-frigate  Missouri 
sails  for  Vera  Cruz  144;  schr.  Grampus  ib;  sloop  of  war 
Marion  146;  Constitution  on  a cruise  in  gulf  Mexico, 
brig  Porpoise  at  Key  West  210;  steamer  Missouri  ib;  U. 
S.  ship  Razee  Independence  sails  from  New  York  244; 
Oregon  sails  for  survey  of  gulf  of  Mexico  358;  Marion 
at  St.  Pierre  272,  289,  306;  steamer  Union.  U.  S.  sloop  of 
war  Marion  336;  Dolphin  cruises  the  gulf  338;  comman- 
der L.  M Goldsborough  ordered  to  Portsmouth  ib;  Inde- 
pendence sails  372.  387,  416 

Court  of  enquiry  305,  352,  384;  opinion  of  on  Somers 
case  387 

Court  martial — defence  of  commander  Williamson 
read,  trial  of  lieutenant  Noble,  sentence  on  commodore 
Ballard,  &c.  66;  sentence  of  lieutenant  Wilkes  71.  96; 
midshipman  Rhmd  100,  112,  139;  W.  Pearson  acquitred, 
lieutenant  Noble  acquitted  144,  146;  dissolved  163;  lieul. 
Wilkes  227,  289;  ordered  on  Somers  case  338,  352,  357; 
trial  of  cammander  Mackenzie  260,  292,  356,  387,  377, 
378,  416;  pension  fund  8;  promotions  52,  128;  resigna- 
tions 146 

Newfoundland,  fisheries  ' 32 

New  Grenada  112;  decree  in  145 

New  Hampshire,  indecorum  of  governor  of  2;  letter 
from  the  governor  of,  to  governor  of  Rhode  Island  72; 
thanksgiving-dav  in  85;  legislature  convened, governor’s 
message  163;  C.  G.  Atherton  elected  (U.  S.  senator)  ISO; 
resolutions  relative  to  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  Indas, 
passed  by  senate  of  244;  adjournment  of  legislature, 
whig  nomination  306,  336,  384,  416;  Col.Cilley  288;  geo- 
logical survey  • 304 

New  Jersey — Van  Buren  convention,  whig  convention 
35;  historical  letter  104;  elections  1 17,  list  of  members 
legislature  commenced  130;  re-election  of  governor  Pen- 
nington, W.  L.  Dayton  elected  U.  S.  senator  146  notice 
of  governor’s  message  164;  apportioment  bill  passed,  re- 
cess of  legislature,  division  into  districts  180;  districts, 
finances  196;  banks  339;  banks  388 

New  gun,  invention  of  16 

Newly  discovered  lands  72, 144 

Newspapers  160;  statistics  184 

New  'York,  (State,)  governor’s  message  28;  table 
ot  debt  of  34;  resolutions  by  general  Dix  on  district 
elections  ib,  35;  Van  Dietnan  prisoners,  whig  state  con- 
vention, Van  Buren  state  convention  35;  salt  spring  dis- 
covered in,  canal  tolls,  Auburn  convention  67;  agricul- 
tural fair  85;  representatives  to  congress  in  180;  business 
of  Buffalo  196;  vote  for  governor,  legislature  211,  212;  in- 
auguration of  governor  Bouck  290;  abstract  of  treasurer’s 
report  339;  bill  for  reduction  of  custom-house  officers  re- 
ferred in  U.  S.  house  representatives  351;  wealth  of  368; 
debt  of.  finances,  (comptroller’s  report)  374;  historical  so- 
ciety 338;  A.  Vanderpoel  appointed  judge  of  superior 
court  of  416,  banks  statement  376;  debt  of  state  31,  374; 
close  of  canals  224;  tolls  224;  banks  304,  376,  309,  376; 
valuation  of  368 

New  York  city,  hydrants  in  08;  Croton  celebration  112, 


102;  arrivals  368;  taxes,  expenditures  368;  revenue  from 
customs  at  128 

Nicoll,  E.  H. — defaulter  304 

Nicholson,  John — old  time  speculator  86,  112 

No  government  and  woman’s  rights  party  266 

North  Carolina — result  of  election  in  35;  on  Fanny 
Kemble  in  69,  70,  71;  dinner  to  J.  C.  Calhoun  108,  109; 
vote  for  governor  80;  official  vote  103;  state  bank  of  324; 
no  repudiation  352,  395 

North-eastern  boundary  question,  (see  boundary  and 
treaty,  (pci)  41  to  47;  correspondence  on  53  to  56;  ex- 
ploring survey  for  new  67;  report  and  survey  of,  orders 
to  be  printed  303 

North-western  frontier— line  still  unsettled  185;  coast 


and  trade  of 


O 


242 


36 

277 

184 

320 


Obituary  of  Mrs.  Tyler 
Observatory,  plan  of  210;  national 
Oceans,  union  of 

Oil,  manufactured  of  lard  68;  importation  of 
Ohio,  meetings  in  35;  convention,  election  36;  chang- 
ing names  48;  Dayton  convention  ib,  85;  assemblages  in, 
resolutions  of  103;  judicial  decision  in  relation  to  colored 
persons  131;  election  returns  144,  legislature  of  164;  ag- 
gregate vote  of  181;  official  returns  of  elecjion  197;  ca- 
nals of  ib;  building  in  Cincinnati,  state  loan,  thanksgiv- 
ing 228;  hard  times  280;  governor  Corwin’s  message  283, 
state  debt  291;  official  returns  of  election,  from 
governor  Shannon’s  inaugural  address  324i  on  post-mas- 
ter general  ib;  banks  340;  financial  prospect  341;  public 
works  404;  trade  of  Cleveland  192;  governor  Shannon 
inaugurated  280;  banks  and  bank  charters  304,  307, 340, 

377 

Ohio  river — report  of  survey  called  for  287;  memorial 
333;  resolution  for  improvement  of  navigation  of  414; 

losses  on  &c.  325 

Olden  times  112 

Operation  of  the  tariff  51,  112;  of  bankrupt  law  352 

Oregon  territory,  bill  for  occupation  of,  reported  in  se- 
nate, &c.  270,  287, 302,  318,  333,  334,  349,  350,  363,  379; 
bill  passed  U.  S.  senate  380;  report  against,  in  the  house 
414;  reconsideration  moved  ib;  negatived  ib;  J.  Q.  Adams 
on  reported  bill  (see  California)  389,  395,  397,  414,  416 
Organ  factory  176 

Oswego,  fire  at  240 


P. 


Packet  ships 
Paixhan  gunnery 
Panama,  mail-ioute  across 
Papal  calendar 
Pardon 
Paris 


384 
117,  238 
380,  384 
32 
305 
224 


ed  States  and  Great  Britain  200,  201;  on  duelling  ib  1 123,  133;  outlay  for  304;  decrease  of  value  of  property  in 


Patents — correction  in  publications  of  180;  com.  of  U. 
Spates  senate  on  254;  committee  of  house  of  reps,  on 
255;  number  issued  384 

Parent  rights  100 

Payment  to  Indians  100 

Pea  Patch  Island,  resolutions  for  retrocession  intro- 
duced 363 

Peel's  speech  on  president’s  message  402 

Pensacola,  selected  as  depot  for  coal  416 

Pennsylvania — congressional  district  hill  in,  rail  roads 
and  canals  at  auction,  arrests  in  Philadelphia,  credit  of, 
financial  condition  commercial  affairs  of  2;  letter  from 
president  40;  sale  of  stocks  52,  53;  profits  on  rail  road 
102;  state  debt  323,  228;  legislature  of  117;  coal  of  119; 
election  130;  coal  of  131;  statistics  of  iron  and  coal  in 
180;  share  in  proceeds  of  public  lands  196,  stock  at  auc- 
tion, debt  of  227,  223;  ptevious  pardons  258,  290;  le- 
gislative meeting,  memorial  for  impeachment  of  Gov- 
Porter  306t  governor’s  message  323;  relief  notes,  Girard 
fund,  state  treasurer’s  report  339;  relief  notes  of  368, 
379;  sheriff  Porter,  U.  S.  bankrupt  law,  relief  notes  384; 
Girard  fund,  abstract  of  report  of  canal  commissioners 
388;  resolutions  of  relative  to  pensions  passed  house  of 
reps  of  U.  States  415;  C.  McClure  appointed  secretary 
of  commonwealth  416;  veto,  whig  convention  ib.  relief 
issues  309,  339;  receipts  of  public  works  404 

Pensions,  to  widows  of  officers  lost  in  Hornet  381 
Pensioners — appropriations  for  244;  committee  of  U. 
States  senate  on  254;  bill  reported  making  appropria- 
tions for  319;  number  of  invalids  352,  413 

Per  diem,  bill  for  reduction  of  congress  passed  in 
house  399;  yeas  and  nays  ib: 

Perry’s  victory  48 

Persia,  hostilities  with  Turkey  19,  145 

Peru  (see  South  America) 

Pettrich,  (sculptor)  bill  for  relief  of  passed  13 

Philadelphia,  rail  road  16;  custom  house  48;  improve- 
ments sheriffs  254;  alms  house,  gas  works  388 

Phcenix  hank,  arrests  112 

Phrenological  mesmerism  176 

Pittsburg  cannon  160;  cast  steel  furnace  240 

Poland  210 

Politicsof  the  day— letter  from  President  Tyler  4;  col. 
Johnson’s  tour,  gen.  Scott  on  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
hat  presented  to  Mr.  Clay,  letter  from  Mr.  Clay  4;  nomi- 
nation for  presidency  32,  48;  presidency  64;  statement 
of  J*  Roberts  73,  74;  reception  of  Mr.  Adams  at  Wey- 
mouth 75,  76;  Gen.  Scott,  H.  Clay,  Harrisburg  conven- 
tion, to  whigs  of  Maryland  77,  7S,  79;  reception  of  Mr. 
Webster  at  Boston  91  to  95;  Conrad’s  letter  95;  dinner 
to  John  C Calhoun  109;  Webster’s  speech  91;  com- 
ments on  107,  111;  Mr.  Berrien’s  address  109;  battle  of 
Thames,  from  the  Globe,  letter  of  J.  C.  Spencer  140  to 
143;  national  convention  145;  Kentucky  state  conven- 
tion 169;  whig  convention  in  Tennessee  170;  presiden- 
tial, national  convention  in  Tennessee  183;  J.  Q.  Adams 
to  editors  of  Boston  Atlas  203,  from  col.  Benton,  204,  from 
gen. Hamilton  89,1 10, 204;  from  Lewis  Cass  205;  abolition 
.228;  J.  M.  Clayton  and  U.  S.  Bank  231;  letter  from  Mr 
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iVebster  232;  proceedings  of  Georgia  legislature  relative 
o J.  M.  Berrien,  letter  from  col.  Benton,  correspondence 
jetweeti  Mahlon  Dickerson  and  Lewie  Gass  247;  gen. 
Jackson  on  subject  of  exchequer  263;  nomination,  pro- 
ceedings in  Georgia,  letter  to  editors  ot  Intelligencer 
from  J.  Crittenden  282;  from  T.  Ewing  233;  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's speech  325;  Mr.  Rayner’s  speech  326;  conven- 
tions 403;  (see  conventions ) principles  of  a convention, 
appeal  (see  presidential,  elections,  and  names  of  politicians 
and  states ) 35S,  352, 360,  395 

Pontoons,  new  invention  relative  to  60 

Population  of  U.  States  86 

Port-au-Prince,  fire  in  384 

Pork  and  beet,  in  Illinois  160,  176, 224,  304 

Portugal  33;  change  of  ministry  in  114 

Portuguese  Joe  259 

Postage  336;  Rhode  Island  on  reduction  of  365 
Postmasters  243;  report  of  general  252,  253,  254 
Post  roads  243;  committee  of  U.  States  senate  on  254 
resolutions,  &c.  318 

Post  office — (department)  expenditures  of  32;  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  33;  of  Russia  82;  regulation  of  99; 
summary  of  243;  committee  of  U.  States  senate  on  254; 
in  house  of  reps,  ib:  318  349;  bill  reported  349,  414 
Post  route  bill,  passed  house  of  reps.  12 

Potatoes  80, 288 

Potomac  aqueduct  400 

Pound  sterling  20 

Pow  wow  case  224 

Presbyterian  church  144 

Presbyterians  320, 384 

Presentation,  of  Washington’s  sword-  389 

President’s  message — European  comments  on  354,  335 
Presidential  67,  69,  117,  169,  183,  201,  202,  203,  214, 
238,  292,  336,  352,  386,  403,  416  (see  Tyler,  Van  Buren, 
Buchanan,  Johnson,  Cass,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Scott,  Benton, 
and  Gaines.) 

Press,  American  183,  184 

Prices  254 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  present  from  to  Dr.  Brews- 
ter 368 

Printing  committee  of  United  States  on  senate  on  254; 
bill  to  establish  government  house  reported  351;  expens- 
es of  public  320 

Printed — president’s  message  239—2;  bill  to  repeal 
bankrupt  law  254;  message  of  president  255;  resolution 
on  quintuple  treaty,  &c.  to  be  270;  bill  in  relation  to  Ore- 
gon territory  ordered  to  be  302;  reports  on  indemnity  to 
be  318, 351 

Private  land  claim,  committee  of  U.  States  senate  on 
254;  in  house  of  reps.  254 

Prize  fighters,  verdict  on  224 

Professional  160 

Progress  of  human  race  230 

Protection  of  domestic  industry,  Mr.  Hudson’s  speech 
on  345  to  349 

Protest,  by  President  Tyler  4,  5;  received  in  house  of 
reps.;  Mr.  Bolts’  resolutions  relative  to  15 

Protestant  national  associati&n  224 

Provisions,  cheapness  of  16 

Prussia — review  in  82;  rail  roads  of  96;  session  193; 
form  of  representative  government  granied  by  king  of  341 
Public  buildings,  committee  of  U.  States  senate  on  254; 
com.  of  house  of  reps,  on  255 

Public  credit,  bill  to  revive  and  establish  271 

Public  executions,  bill  to  abolish  381 

Public  expenditures,  committee  on  in  house  of  reps.  254 
Public  stock,  bill  reported  limiting  sale  of  13;  amend- 
ed and  passed  14 

Pugilism  64 

Punishment  320 

Public  printing,  sums  drawn  for  320 

Puseyites  98 

Q. 

Quelec,  distress  in  304 

Quintuple  treaty— president’s  message  on  327;  remarks 
on  240,  380;  and  letter  relative  to  360,  379;  protocol  clos- 
ed 362 

R 

Rain  304 

Rail-roads — at  auction  in  Pennsylvania  2;  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  16;  items  32;  auction  of  48;  in 
Prussia  96;  profits  of  in  Pennsylvania  102;  annual  report 
of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  company.  120,  176;  finished 
to  Cumberland  185,  224;  gross  receipts  of  western 
in  Massachusetts  228, 320, 388;  items  240;  from  Atlantic  to 
Tennessee  river  264;  of  England  ib;  items  304;  items 
320;  bill  passed  for  relief  of  Petersburg  349;  in  house 
representatives  351;  bill  for  relief  of  the  Petersburg,  re- 
jected 366;  Tonnewanda  in  operation  368;  of  Massa- 
chusetts 387;  items  208;  German  225;  atmospheric  256 
Receipt  in  part  16 

Reciprocity  treaties  410,  412 

Red  river,  flood  400;  memorial  on  240 

Red  sea,  junction  of  with  Mediterranean  16 

Relations  with  China  and  Hawaiian  Islands  378 
Religious  statistics  of  U.  States  320,  384,  416 

Relief  of  states  395 

Remedial  justice  bill  passed  house  representatives  13; 
act  of  22 

Removals,  &c.  128,  384,  415 

Reports — Mr.  Rives  on  claimants  against  Mexico  3,  4; 
of  secretary  of  war  247  to  252;  of  postmaster  general  252; 
of  secretary  of  treasury  285,  286;  of  A.  S.  Macken- 
zie 292;  of  major  general  of  army  301;  upon  exchequer 
329  to  333;  of  minority  333;  of  Latimer  case  341;  of  com- 
mittee on  federal  relations  344  345;  on  200,000,000  stock 
391;  minority  report  394 

Reporters,  resolution  relative  to  254 

Requisition  case  210 

Resignations  128 


' Retrenchments  381,  386;  in  Massachusetts,  &c.  400 

Revenue  of  port  of  New  York  128;  of  Great  Britain 
176;  ( seefinances ) public  357 

Revenue  (of  1842)  352;  of  Great  Britain  385 

Revenue  bill,  discussed  11;  amendments  ib;  engrossed 
and  pnssed  in  U.  S.  senate  12;  in  house  representatives 
13;  amendments  of  senate  concurred  in  14;  the  act  5 
Revolutionary  pensions,  committee  of  house  represen- 
tatives on  255;  reminiscence  69 

Rhode  Island — martial  law  act  in,  postponed  2;  result 
of  election  in  ib;  indictments  for  high  treason  ib;  con- 
vention assembled  48;  progress  of  convention,  indict- 
ments 62,  64;  aggragate  amount  of  pay  for  military  ser- 
vices 67;  governor  Hubbard’s  letter  lo  governor  of  72,  73; 
resolutions  passed  in  council  73;  convention  adjourned, 
constitution  adopted  85;  synopsis  of  several  articles  of 
constitution  101;  indictments,  requisitions  112,  117;  re- 
joicings in  147;  letter  from  J.  Q.  Adams  to  J.  L.  Tilling- 
hast  of,  legal  decision  of  supreme  court  in  163;  new  con- 
stitution 208;  the  new  charter  211;  treason  trials  227;  de- 
velopments 290;  Mr.  Dorr’s  correspondence  323;  resolu- 
tions of  legislature  of,  presented  to  house  representatives 
of  U.  S.  on  general  Jackson’s  fine  351;  postage  resolu- 
tion 363 

Riots  in  England  32 

Rives,  Mr.  report  of  on  claims  of  citizens  of  U.  S. 


against  Mexico  3 

Roads,  committees  on  254,  255 

Roman  Catholics  192 

Rothschilds  _ 96 

Rocky  mountains,  resolutions  relative  to  270 

Ruins  in  Central  America  80 

Russia — locomotive  made  for  32;  review  at  Petersburg 
50;  defeat  of  general  Grabbe  ib;  failure  of  conspiracy  in, 
difficulties  with  Prussia  adjusted  65;  conspiracy,  check 
of  in  Circassia,  post-office  department  of  82;  fire  at  Ka- 
san,  loss  of  man-of-war  114;  serfs  in  160,  194;  new  ta- 
riff, arrest.  emancipation  of  Jews  321;  misunderstand- 
ing with  Servia,  rumor  of  chief  to  New  Byzantine  em- 
pire, Circassia  356 

S 

Sabbaths  of  different  nations  384 

Sabbath  chools  208 

Sacs  and  Poxes,  deputation  from  to  Washington  256 

Salt  springs,  New  York  67 

Sandwich  Islands,  missionary  labors  in  48;  embassy 

from  210,227;  relations  with  288,  328,  378;  agents  384 

Santa  Fe,  bill  passed  allowing  drawback  on  goods  ex- 
ported from  13,  15,  320 

Scatterat  ion  party  256 

Schools,  bills  engrossed  authorizing  iands  appropriated 
for  to  he  sold  333 

Science,  to  friends  of  228 

Scott,  general,  4,  112;  letter  from  202 

Screw  propellers  352 

Search — (see  treaty) 

Secretary  of  Navy,  (A.  P.  Upshur.)  letter  of  discharge 
to  veteran  tar  84;  joint  regulations  of  war  and  na- 
vy departments  195;  on  duelling  210;  report  of  264  to  270; 
report  of  in  senate  on  hemp,  &c.  270;  report  of  A.  S. 
Mackenzie  to  292 

Secretary  of  State,  (D.  Webster,)  correspondence  re 
lalive  to  Van  Dieman  prisoners,  international  courtesies 
22;  further  correspondence  in  relation  to  Van  Dieman 
prisoners  38;  correspondence  with  British  special  mis- 
sion 41  to  47,  correspondence  on  north-eastern  boundary 
question  53  to  56;  on  Caroline  ease  57  to  60;  on  Creole 
case  60,  61,  62;  on  impressment  62,  63;  reception  of  at 
Boston  91  to  95;  dinner  to  144;  address  of  170,  171;  let- 
ter from  286;  documents  on  independence  of  Kawaiia 
328,  329;  on  grant  of  land  349,397 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  (W.  Forward,)  146;  report  of 
285, 286;  resolutions  of  commitiee  of  ways  and  means 
on  exchequer  plan  318;  debated  319;  communication  to 
U.  S.  senate,  shewing  revenue  from  imports  349;  letter 
shewing  state  of  treasury  " 398 

Secretary  of  War,  (J.  C.  Spencer,)  communications 

from  relative  to  certain  allowances  made  13;  resolution 
adopted  calling  for  statement  from  14;  at  fort  Munroe  51, 
66,  116;  joint  regulations  of  department  of  and  navy  195; 
report  of  247  to  252;  Mr.  Botis  on  letter  signed  by  255 
Serfs  in  Russia  160 

Sevier,  A H.  credentials  in  U.  S.  senate  286 

Shipwrecks  32, 240 

Ship  building  160 

Shipping  interest  338 

Sickness  of  west  128 

Silk  80;  convention  112,116;  culture  of  198;  manufac- 
ture of  by  convict  labor  416 

Silver  mine  118 

Slave  cases  320 

Slaver,  capture  of  320;  off  Liberia  352 

Slave.trade  48;  correspondence  on  56,263;  lord  Broug- 
ham, extent  of  89;  resolution  by  Mr.  Benton  relative  to 
quintuple  treaty  for  suppression  of  270,  303;  president’s 
message,  &c.  327 

Slavery  53;  letter  on  in  Turkey  161;  letter  from  lord 
Aberdeen  on  178;  case  of  210;  resolutions  of  Vermont 
on  227;  views  of  society  of  friends  with  regard  to  229, 
230;  Mr.  Adamson  189,  204;  in  house  representatives  on 
239;  Ashburtod  on  53 

Smith,  Joe  48 

Snow,  in  Canada  160;  in  west  224 

Snag-boat  363 

Somers,  brig,  affair  260,  293  to  297,  305, 356,  357,  367 
Soule,  rev’d.  J.  return  of  128 

South  America — peace  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  Ba- 
gota,  republic  of  Ecuador,  Simon  Bolivar’s  sepulchre  83, 
194;  crusade  preached  against  U.  States  in  Caraccas  226; 
particulars  of  revolution  in  Peru  273;  Brazil  movements 
ib,  288;  remains  of  S.  Bolivar,. Venezuela  337 


South  Carolina—  Anti-tariff  meeting  in  85;  remarks 
onFannv  Kemble  39;  message  of  governor  Richardson 
232  to235;  J.  H.  Hammond  elected  governor  244;  in- 
auguration of  governor  Hammond,  congressional  dis- 
tricts, U.  S.  senator,  rail  road  company  memorial,  re- 
ports favorable  to  line  of  packets,  resignation  of  j.  C. 
Calhoun  accepted,  election  of  Mr.  Huger  258;  report  of 
committee  of  legislature  on  federal  relations  344,  345;  re- 
monstrance against  tariff  ’ sg3 

Southard,  historical  reminiscnce  of  father  and  son  104, 
0 . , 105,  112 

Spain — American  minister  at  18;  deputation  at  Ma- 
drid, desertions  from  army  of  19,  65,  81;  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment of,  convent  consumed  82;  insurrection  in 
273;  silver  mines  of  304;  bombardment  of  Barcelona, 
martial  law  in  Seville,  Espartero  369;  society  in  Madrid 
375;  letter  of  regent  246 

Spartan,  British  frigate  12S 

Specie— (for  items  relating  to,  see  chronicle  page  of 
each  number.)  333 

Speech  of  H-  Clay  134,  135;  of  J.  Q.  Adams  135  to  40 
Spirits  aud  wine,  statistics  of  in  Great  Britain  179 
Sporting  excursion  320 

Speculation  208 

State  debts,  assumption  of  219;  resolution  relative  270; 
Mr.  Benton’s  resolution  adopted  in  senate  286;  letters 
relative  to  286;  select  committee  363,403,404  405-  de- 
bate™ 406  to  410,  413,  414,  415;  Cost  Johnson’s  letter 
on  220;  reports  against  assumption  of  391;  of  states  (see 
name  of  each  state.)  items  223,  400;  resolutions  offered  in 
senate  380,  &c.  debate  in  house  on  397, 406;  editorial  re- 
marks 403;  Gurney’s  letter  ’ 403 

Statistics  of  agriculture  and  commerce  25  to  28;  of  wool 
f6?'™  352;  tormaSe  205,  375;  land  sales  375:  hemp 
384;  lead  388;  (see  names  0/  staples,  agriculture,  commerce 
fc.)  agricultural  of  U.  Sta  es  for  year  1840,  320;  oil  320-  of 
Massachusetts  rail-way  130;  of  Great  Britain  177;  spirits 
and  wine  179;  of  iron  and  coal  in  Pennsylvania  180-  of 
commercial  of  U.  States  181;  newspaper  1S4;  educational 
of  Indiana  352;  of  patents,  religious  of  U.  States  384 
Steamers— on  the  Atlantic,  the  Gomer  16,  32;  British 
and  American  mail  36;  first  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  37 
John  Fitch’s  in  1787,  38;  Robert  Fulton’s  in  1807  38- 
04;  new  frigate  launched  in  Canada  65;  ffist  on  Tiber 
(Italy)  80;  losses  86,  87;  of  Canada  99;  na  nation  bv  in 
France  115;  loss  of  British  mail  I29;dsas  ’ f 144-  de“ 
struction  of  brig  and  160,  176;  description  ■ ,1 e largest 
178;  items  192;  of  war  (Union)  199,  2*J  items  of  256 
272,224.288;  Britannia  15;  304;  memorial  from  owners 
of,  presented  to  U.  S.  senate  318,  320;  number  of  sunk 
in  western  rivers  during  .seventeen  months  325;  report 
on  explosions  presented  363,  395,  400;  one  launched  at 
Constantinople  368 

• Steo2I  excavat°f  16,  69;  new  engine  184;  aerial  car- 
riage 272;  screw  propellers  352 

Stewarr  colonel  U.  D.  passenger  in  Great  Western  49 
ot.  .Nicholas  society,  anniversary  dinner  of  250,  281 

282 

n S'/Xk)S’  (^°r  itBmS  Tdating  t0’  See  chronide  page  of  each 

Sugar  of  cornstalks  128;  rise  of  ib;  (see  chronicle  pace 
of  each  number;)  crop  from  cane  and  beets  184;  of  Cuba 

Survey  of  lakes  jjgg 

Swartwout,  S.  bill  for  relief  of  surities  of  13  287  415 
Switzerland,  population  of  ’ 4g 

T 

Tanning  jg 

Tariff— vote  on  bill  in  senate,  president’s  signature  to 
1;  the  new  act  5 to  10;  remarks  on  17;  comparative  state- 
ment o(  duties  ot  the  five  tariff  acts  39,  40;  opinions  on 


48;  Belgian  50;  operation  of  51,53;  Richmond  Enauirer 
on  83;  Albany  Argus  on  84,  96,  112;  Europe  on  the  128- 
Canadian  139;  opposition  to  158, 159,  160;  six  hostile  178- 
American  179;  on  the  new  216,  217,  350;  remonstrances 
on  present  363;  Mr.  Hudson’s  speech  345;  doctrine  400- 
various  arlicles  in  relation  to  3,  17,  83,  146,  197,  234  257- 
South  Carolina  report  against  344;  McDuffie’s  resolutions 
380;  Evans’  ggg 

Taxes,  in  different  states  of  Europe  3;  Rothschilds  96- 
in  Illinois  165’ 

mea  , 372 

I eetotlers  gg 

Temperance  items  208;  reform  320 

Tennessee — ban ks  of  16;  extra  session  35;  charter  of 
governor’s  message  103;  court  of  relief  bill  rejected  146- 
district  bill  passed  ib;  bill  passed  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt  165,  181,  legislative  action  and  adjournment  197- 
districts  212;  methodists  in  272 

Territories,  committee  of  house  representatives  255 
Territories,  resolution  relative  to  business  of  319-  de- 
bates on  business  of  5 3gj 

Texas— treaty  between  the  United  States  concluded 
it0"'  J Ro'leyc,t0  better  from  prisoners  to 
Waddy  Thompson  22,  51;  resources  of  66;  San  Antonio 
taken  by  Mexicans,  storm  at  Galveston  83;  squadron  at 
99;  loss  of  steamer  and  crew  114,  144;  historical  item  145- 
the  late  campaign  162,  163;  list  of  prisoners,  list  of  per- 
sons taken  at  Bexar,  prisoners  178;  strength  of  fleet 
of.  independence  of  194;  question  on  136;  complaint 
of  regulation  of  United  States  agent  in  209-  loss  of 
schooner  of  war  San  Antonio  242,  288;  return  of 
Ruey,  march  towards  Mexico  305;  capture  of  Mexi- 
can  town,  San  Antonio  prisoners,  escape  of  colonel 
Neill,  W'ar  rumors,  emigrants  338;  John  Q.  Adams  and 
66,  137,  196,  343,348,  368;  war  with  Mexico  3697™ 
of  secretary  of  war  ggj 

Thanksgiving  day  96,  199;  in  Massachusetts  256 
The  last  of  the  crew  of  Paul  Jones  288 

The  new  tariff,  newly  established  paper  relative  to  66; 
on  the  197;  article  357  425 


vm 


Thumb,  general  T.  320 

Tioga  Point 

Title  ot  Virginia  fo  western  land,  extract  trom  IVi  >• . 
Hall’s  speech  on  , , 

Tobacco  48,  64,  96,  160;  (see  chronicle  page  of  each 
number;)  contracts  . . , „„  Kj? 

Tonnage  for  10  years  205;  statistics  for  20  years  375; 
debate  oifreciprocity  treaties  410;  convention  of  ship  own 
ers256;  duty  350;  registered  ot  U.  States  375 

Trade  64,  208;  and  commerce  214;  lumber  224;  with 
China  288;  (see  names  of  staples)  with  Belgium  194;  of 
Cleveland  192;  on  Erie  canal  224;  lumber  at  Chicago 
224;  coal  240;  imports  and  exports  for  1841  and  1842, 
289;  (see  statistics.) 

Travelling  expenses  2?8 

Treasury  note  bill  becomes  a law  1;  bill  repprted  to  is- 
sue 13;  notes  outstanding  32,  368;  reported  397 

Treasury,  letter  from  first  comptroller  of  146;  notes 
176,  368;  bills  outstanding  243;  letter  on  s;ate  of  398 
Treasury  notes,  bill  to  authorise  re-issuing  of  415 

Treaty — with  Great  Britain  16;  concluded  with  Texas 
19;  with  Senecas  23;  message  from  president  Tyler  to 
U.  S.  senate  relative  to  with  G.  Britain  23, 24;  official  cor- 
respondence of  Webster  and  Ashburton  41, 57, 262;  Hali- 
fax Post  on,  and  letter  of  Mr.  Legare  on  37;  on  the  49; 
governor  of  Maine  on  373;  Wyandot  66;  London 
Times  on  the.  Morning  Chronicle  on  97;  Herald 
on  98;  with  Sacs  and  Foxes  129;  Indian  163;  Mr. 
*’T-KotPr>s  170;  Paris  correspondent  on  186;  proclamation 
' D>-itain  by  president  of  U States  187,  188, 
'■  and  Foxes  198;  proceedings 
B itain  215;  article  on 
144,  245;  with  Chippewas 
jintuple,  &c.  327;  bill  for 
tween  U.  States  and  Great 
Britain  .c.„  iple  and  the,  of  Washing- 
ton 360,  361,  3652;  il  363;  sir  R.  Peel  on,  of 

search  402;  reciprocity  41u,  411,  412;  communication  to 
senate  on  414;  various  comments  on  4,49,81,  97.  98,165 
to  169,  186,  244,  245,  360,  385;  Peel's  speech  402;  Wel- 
lington on  [ see  quintuple.]  402 

Triadelpnia  cotton  factory  400 

Trial  of  captain  Mackenzie  377,  378 

Turkey— hostility  with  Persia  19,  82,  83  114,  145;  let- 
ter on  slavery  in  161;  change  of  ministry  162;  steamboat 

368 

Tyler,  president— message  3;  protest  of  4,  5;  debate 
on  his  protest  15;  message  to  senate  accompanying  trea- 
ty with  Great  Britain  23;  death  of  wife  of  36;  letter  from 
40;  visit  to  Virginia  51,  66,  99;  proclamation  of  treaty 
With  Great  Britain  187, 188,  189;  annual  message  of  235 


INDEX.  [ 

to  238;  letter  from  286;  impeachment  of,  resolution  negaJ 
lived  319,  322;  message  of  on  quintuple  treaty,  Africa^ 
slave  trade,  &c.  327,  328;  communications  from  to  U.  S, 
sena'e  349;  opinions  of  British  press  on  annual  message 
of  354;  of  France  355;  nominated  for  next  presidency 

214,  292,  416 

Tyler,  Mrs.  obituary  of  36;  sepulture  61 

Type,  machine  for  setting  265 

U 

Uncas,  John,  death  of  280 

United  States  bank,  remarks  of  Mr.  Clayton  on  281; 
item  308 

United  States — treaty  concluded  with  Texas  by  19; 
flag  of  38;  tariff  laws  of  39,  40;  on  bankrupt  laws  of  66; 
population  of  86;  relations  of  with  Morocco  129;  commer- 
cial statistics  of  181,  182;  proclamation  of  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  187;  navy  of  200;  stock  and  revenue 
208;  proceedings  of  senate  of  on  treaty  with  Great.  Bri- 
tain 215;  exports  and  imports  of  289;  relations  with  Chi- 
na and  Haiwaia2  89;  letter  relative  to  relations  between 
and  Morocco  392;  religious  statistics  of,  finances  of  384; 
on  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria  385;  militia  of  302 
Universalists,  statistics  of  144 

University  burnt  368 

Useful  discovery  63 

V 

Van  Buren,  abduction  hoax  67;  letter  to  Mr.  Horne 
203;  presidential  prospects  183, 214;  Georgia  282;  in  Mis- 
souri 292;  in  Pennsylvania  336 

Van  Dieman’s  land,  correspondence  relative  to  22,  33 
Vattemare,  Alexander — communication  from  toU.  S. 
senate,  relative  to  transmission  of  documents  from  cham- 
ber of  peers  to  254 

Venezuela  336 

Vermont—  election  34,  52;  summary  of  election  in  7; 
legislative  meeting,  votes  for  governor,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor and  treasurer  117;  William  Upham  elected  U.  S.  se. 
nator  130;  bankrupt  law  ib;  hon.  S.  Crafts  elected  U.  S- 
senator  146;  proceedings  of  council  of  censors  conven- 
tion 180;  law  passed  abolishing  capital  punishment  210; 
resolutions  of  on  slavery  227;  asylum  for  insane  306;  re- 
solutions of  legislature  of  presented  to  congress  318 
Vertical  paddle  wheels  288 

Veto  . , 400 

Virginia — mesmerism  and  plots  67;  abduction  plot  85; 
agricultural  fair  103;  old  laws  in  186;  banks  of  196;  ex- 
tract from  speech  on  title  of,  to  western  land  201;  Boston 
slave  case  210;  reprisals  227,  legislature  assembled,  mes- 
sage of  acting  governor,  general  McDowell  elected  258; 
financesi  loan,  banks 290;  slate  debt  290, 258;  population, 


institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  307;  imprisonment  324;  ' 
lost  records  found  ib;  n-port  of  Latimer  case  341,  342,  343; 
editorial  candidate  lor  governor  224;  banks  290,  307 
W 

War  described  by  Carlyle  228 

Washington,  general— sword  of  119,  184;  pension 

granted  to  servant  of  335;  sword  of  383;  presentation  of 
sword  and  staff  of  to  U.  S.  congress  389;  speeches  there- 
on 390,  391 

Watches,  made  by  machinery  240 

Ways  and  means,  committee  in  house  representa- 
tives 254 

Wealth  of  state  of  New  York  368 

Weather  224, 384 

Webster’s  speech  91;  comments  on  106, 107, 110,  111 
Wellesley  208;  death  and  biographical  sketch  of  213 
West  Point  academy  367, 372 

Western  armory,  location  selected  for  256 

Western  Rivers,  memorial  and  remarks  on  appropri- 
ations for  improvement'  of  333,  334;  Red  river  rise  400 
Whaler  320 

Wheat,  (see  chronicle  page  of  each  number.)  prices  of  in 
1840  at  various  places  in  Europe  25 

Wilde,  R.  H.— bill  for  reliel  of  passed  349;  reported  in 
house  representatives  397 

Wilkes,  lieutenant,  suits  against  48;  sentence,  &c.  71, 
72;  official  account  of  the  discovery  of  antartic  conti- 
nent 72 

Williams,  Mr.  (of  Md.)  death  of  announced  in  U.  S. 
senate  239;  in  house  representatives  ib 

Willis,  N.  P.  400 

Winthrop,  Mr.  (Mass.)  qualified  in  house  representa- 
tives 239;  resolutions  offered  by  350 

Wisconsin — proclamation  of  governor  Doty  36;  elec- 
tion, decision  in  bankruptcy  146;  legislature  proceed- 
ings 280 

Woodbury,  Levi,  extract  of  letter  from  to  governor 
Dorr  323 

Woollen  manufactures  64 

Wright,  Silas,  extract  letter  of  to  governor  Dorr  323; 
credential  of  396 

Wright.  Benjamin,  death  and  biography  of  37 

Wyandots,  consent  of  to  treaty  66 

Wyoming  iron  works  224 

Yankee  clocks  32 

Yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  48, 64;  West  Indies  256 
Year,  the  273 

Yucatan,  trial  for  treason  in  160;  Mexican  expedition 
to  341 
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Chronicle 


CONGRESS.  The  two  houses  of  congress  brought 
their  late  long  and  arduous  session  to  a close  on  vVed-  j 
nesday  last  at  two  o’clock. 

The  tariff  bill  passed  the  senate  with  amendments  j 
on  Saturday;  on  Monday  it  come  into  the  house;  an  1 
efTort  was  made  to  have  it  laid  on  the  table,  which  was 
defeated  by  a vote  of  120  nays,  to  65  yeas,  and  the 
amendments  were  concurred  in.  On  the  30th  ult. 
it  received  the  signature  of  the  president. 

The  bill  for  repealing  that  provision  of  the  distri 
bution  act  which  suspends  its  operation  whenever! 
duties  are  laid  upon  imports  at  a higher  rate  than  20  [ 
per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,  pass  d by  both  houses, 
has  been  retained  by  the  president  without  signa- 
ture. 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  taking  of  evidence  in  cases 
of  contested  elections  passed  by  both  houses,  has 
likewise  been  retained  without  signature  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

The  bill  to  reorganize  the  navy  department  by 
abolishing  the  board  of  navy  commissioners  and  es- 
tablishing a series  of  bureaus  in  lieu  thereot,  has  be- 
come a law. 

The  treasury  note  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
of  way  and  means  has  also  become  a law. 

SENATOR  KERR.  The  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  1st  inst.  says:  “We  learn  from  a friend  of  j 
Mr.  Senator  Kerr,  of  Maryland,  whose  absence  from  ! 
bis  seat  in  the  senate  for  a few  days  past  has  been  ! 
noticed,  that  his  absence  was  unavoidably  necessary, 
but  did  not  take  place  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
pairing  off  with  a senator  of  opposite  politics;  so  that : 
neither  the  state  which  he  represents  nor  the  side  of 
the  senate  to  which  he  belongs  sustained  any  loss  in 
votes  by  his  absence.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIR  8. 


Appointments  by  the  president.  By- and  unth  Ike 
advice  and  consent  oj  the  senute.  George  F.  Usher,  ot 
Rhode  Island,  lo  the  commercial  agent  al  Cape  fiayuen, 
in  ihe  Island  of  Si.  Domingo,  in  me  place  of  Deni  E. 
Viail,  resigned. 

A<lai 1 1 Gordon,  collector  of  the  customs,  at  Key  West 
(Fa.)  re-appomted. 

Putr.ek  O.  Lee,  register  of  the  land  office  at  Natchito- 
ches, (La.)  re-appointed. 

Peier  Laidlaw,  register  of  the  land  office  at  New  Or- 
leans,'vice  Joseph  Genois,  resigned. 

John  P.  Brown,  Dragoman  to  ihe  legation  of  the  U. 

S.  alihe  Sublime  Porte 

Consuls.  A.  D.  Marin,  of  Ohio,  ai  Bremen,  in  the 
place  ol  F.  J.  Grund. 

Edward  Gamuge,  of  S.  C.,  at  Florence. 

Essex  R.  Livingston,  of  N.  Y.,  at  Nantes,  in  the  place 
ot  N.  Haly,  deceased. 

J.  Marks,  ot  N.  Y.,  at  La  Rochelle,  in  the  place  of  II. 
P.  Vanbibber,  resigned 

Pli  lip  A.  Oe  Crony,  ol  Maine,  for  the  Island  of  Mar- 
tinique, m ihe  place  of  John  E Wood,  deceased. 

L.  vi  fcftxky,  oi  Vermont,  ai  Paramaribo,  m the  plant 

of  Thomas  Trask,  resigned. 

W.  W.  J.  Simili  of  Virginia,  at  Matagorda,  in  tin 
place  o;  G S.  Wuiiuck,  resigned 

John  F.  McGtmmr,  at  Campechy,  in  the  place  of  C 
S.  Peebles,  resigned. 

J tin  A-  Robinson,  of  N.  Y at  Guayrnas,  iri  Califor- 
nia, in  the  place  ot  E.  S.  Glasgow,  resigned. 

P Pou  ai  Barcelona,  in  the  place  of  J.  A B LthJnord 

Vol.  XIII — Sic  1 


THE  ARMY. 
general  orders,  no.  53. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army , adj't  gent's  office, 

Washington,  Aug.  20,  1342. 

1.  .Intimations,  through  many  channels,  received  at 
general  head  quarters,  lead  to  more  than  a suspicion 
that  blows,  kicks,  cuffs  and  lashes,  against  law,  the 
good  of  the  service  and  the  faith  of  government, 
have,  in  many  instances,  down  to  a late  period,  been 
inflicted  upon  private  soldiers  of  the  army  by  their 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

2.  It  is  due  to  the  line,  generally,  to  add,  that,  those 
imitations  refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  2d  dra- 
goons and  3d  infantry. 

3.  Inquiries  into  the  reported  abuses  are  in  progress, 
witli  instructions,  if  probable  evidence  of  guilt  be 
found,  to  bring  the  offenders  to  trial. 

4.  It  is  well  known  to  every  vigilantofficerthat  dis- 
cipline can  be  maintained  ( — and  it  shall  be  so  main- 
tained— ) by  legal  means.  Other  resorts  are,  in  the 
end,  always  destructive  of  good  order  and  subordi- 
nation. 

5.  Insolence,  disobedience,  mutiny,  are  the  usual  pro- 
vocations to  unlawful  violence.  But  these  several 
offences  are  denounced  by  the  6th,  7 1 h and  9 th  of 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  made  punishable 
by  the  sentence  of  courts  martial.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  waiting  for  such  judgement,  according  to 
the  nature  and  degree  of  guilt,  deliberately  found — 
the  hasty  and  conceited — losing  all  self-control  and 
dignity  of  command — assume  that  their  individual 
importance  is  more  outraged  than  the  majesty  of 
law,  and  act,  at  once,  as  legislators,  judges  and  exe- 
cutioners. Such  gross  usurpation  is  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  any  well  governed  army. 

6.  For  insolent  words,  addressed  to  a superior,  let  the 
soldier  be  ordered  into  confinement.  This,  of  itself, 
if  followed  by  prompt  repentance  and  apology,  may 
often  be  found  a sufficient  punishment.  If  not,  a 
court  can  readily  authorise  the  final  remedy.  A de- 
liberate, or  unequivocal  breach  of  orders,  is  treated 
with  yet  greater  judicial  rigor:  and,  in  a clearcase 
of  mutiny,  the  sentence  would,  in  all  probability,  ex- 
tend to  life.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  is  not 
even  a pretext  for  punishments  decreed  on  indivi- 
dual assumption,  and  at  the  dictate  of  pride  and  re- 
sentment. 

7.  But  it  may  be  said,  in  the  case  of  mutiny,  or  con- 
duct tending  to  this  great  crime — that  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  down,  on  the  spot,  the  exciter  or  ring-leader. 
First  order  him.  to  be  seized.  If  his  companions  put 
him  into  irons  or  confinement,  it  is  plain  there  is  no 
spread  of  the  dangerous  example.  But,  should  they 
hesitate;; — or  should  it  be  necessary  in  any  case  of 
disobedience,  desertion  or  running  away— the  object  , 
being  to  secure  the  person  for  trial; — as  always  to  re-  ; 
pel  a personal  assault,  or  to  stop  an  affray — in  every 
one  of  these  cases  any  superior  may  strike  and 
wound;  but  only  to  the  extent  clearly  necessary  to 
such  lawful  end.  Any  excess,  wantonly  committed 
beyond  such  measured  violence,  would,  itself,  be 
punishable  in  the  superior.  No  other  case  can  pos- 
sibly justify  any  superior  in  committing  violence 
upon  the  body  of  any  inferior,  without  the  judgment 
of  a court — except  that  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary, by  force,  to  iron  prisoners  for  security,  or  to 
ga  g them  for  quiet. 

8.  Harsh  and  abusive  words,  passionately  or  wanton- 
ly applied  to  unoffending  inferiors,  is  but  little  less 
reprehensible.  Such  language  is,  at  once,  unjust, 
vulgar  and  unmanly;  and,  in  this  connection,  it  may 
be  useful  to  recall  a passage  from  the  old  general  re- 
gulations for  the  army: 

“The  general  deportment  of  officers  towards  ju- 
niors or  inferiors  will  be  carefully  watched  and  re- 
gulated. If  this  be  cold  or  harsh,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  grossly  familiar  on  the  other,  the  harmony  or  dis- 
cipline of  the  corps  cannot  be  maintained.  The  ex- 
amples are  numerous  and  brilliant,  in  which  the  most 
conciliatory  manners  have  been  found  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  exercise  of.  the  strictest  command; 
and  the  officer  who  does  not  unite  a high  degree  of 
moral  vigor  vith  the  civility  that  springs  from  the 
heart,  cannot  too  soon  choose  another  profession  in 
which  imbecility  would  be  less  conspicuous,  and 
harshness  less  wounding  and  oppressive.”  (Edl.  1835). 

9.  Government  not  only  reposes  “special  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  patriotism,  valor,  fidelity  and  anili- 
ties of”  army  officers,  as  is  expressed  on  the  face  of 
commissions,  but  also  in  their  Jelf-control,  respect 


for  law  and  gentlemanly  conduct  on  all  occasions.  A 
failure  under  either  of  those-heads  ought  always  to 
be  followed  by  the  loss  of.  a commission. 

10.  At  a time  when,  notwithstanding  the  smallness 
of  the  establishment,  thousands  of  the  most  promising 
youths  are  desirous  of  military  commissions,  the 
country  has  a right  to  demand— not  merely  the  nsuSl 
exact  observance  of  laws,  regulations  and  orders, 
but  yet  more — that  every  officer  shall  give  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  cultivation  arid  practice  of  all  the 
virtues  and  accomplishments  whieh  can  elevate  an 
honorable  profession.  There  is  in  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates,  neither  room,  nor  associates,  for  the 
idle,  the  ignorant,  the  vicious,  the  disobedient.  To 
U'e  very  few  such,  thinly  scattered  over  the  service 
whether  in  the  line  or  the  staff,  these  admonitions  are 
mainly  addressed,  and  let  the  vigilant  eye  of  all  com- 
manders be  fixed  unon  them.  No  bad  or  indifferent 
officer  should  receive  from  a seniorany  favoror  indul- 
gence whatsoever. 

11.  The  attention  of  commanders  of  departments 
regiments,  companies  and  garrisons  is  directed  to  the 
101st  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  which  re- 
quires that  the  whole  series  shall  be  read  to  the 
troops  at  least  once  in  every  six  months. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


Naval.  The  law  reorganize?  the  naval  department 
has  been  followed  bv  ihe  following  appoi  itments  by  the 
president — by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
se  ni'e. 

Lewis  Wairington,  to  he  chief  of  the  bureau  of  navy 
yards  and  docks  3 

Win.  M.  Crane,  to  he  chief  ol  the  bureau  of  ordnance 
and  hydrography. 

Win.  P.  C.  Barron,  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery. 

David  C ■■nor.  t"be  chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction 
equipment  and  repairs. 

Charles  VV  Goldsborough,  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
provi-ions  and  clothing. 

Promotions.  Commander  John  Gwinn  to  be  captain 
from  the  17  h Anri]  1*12,  vice  Clack,  dissmissed.  ’ 

Lieut  Janies  T.  Gory  in  be  commander  from  the  I7ih 

April,  1842,  vice  G-vinn,  promoied. 

Passed  midshipman  Hunn  Ginsevoort  to  , lieu- 
tenant, from  the  27ih  February,  1842,  vice  C;  . : de- 
ceased. 

Passed  midshipman  William  S.  Diavton  to  b- 
ant,  from  the  1st  April,  1812.  vice  Carroll,  deCtas 

NATIONAL  DEBTS.  President  Tyler 
late  message,  speaks  of  the  United  States  as’1! 
paid  off  her  whole  debt  since  the  lact  peace  wi 
the  other  great  powers  have  been  increasing  tlwilol’ 
are  sorry  to  see  a remark  in  an  important  f 
document,  betraying  such  a want  of  inform 
upon  the  history  and  condition  of  foreign  couri 
as  is  implied  in  the  passage  above  quoted, 
could  the  president  have  gotten  the  idea  that  al 
great  powers  of  the  world,  except  the  United  St 
have  been  since  the  peace,  increasing  their  res 
live  public  debts?  There  is  no  one  of  the  g 
powers  of  Europe,  which  has  not  been  reducing 
debt,  during  the  same  period  in  which  the  U.  Sti 
has  paid  off  hers.  There  are  five  governments  wl 
are  usually  denominated  the  great  powers,  all 
which  have  been  since  the  peace,  successfully 
gaged  in  reducing  the  enormous  debts  contracted 
them  during  the  long  war  which  preceded.  Gn 
Britain,  which  is  burdened  with  the  greatest  de 
has  reduced  that  burden  fifty  millions  steriin^-siuce 
the  peace,  and  what  is  more,  has  by  changes  of  in- — 
vestment  with  the  consent  of  the  public  creditors 
reduced  to  the  amount  of  annual  interest  five  mil- 
lions. The  public  debt  of  Russia,  according  to  the 
latest  authentic  accounts,  was  reduced  to  934,000  000 
paper  roubles,  having  been  in  1830  as  high  as  1,500  - 
000,000.  The  state  of  the  finances  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire is  not  very  satisfactorily  known,  but  according 
to  the  best  information,  the  debt  has  been  reduced 
since  the  peace  more  than  100,000,000  of  American 
dollars.  The  debt  of  Prussia,  which  amounted  in 
1820,  to  206.603,000  rix  dollars,  had  been  reduced 
on  the  1st  of  Jauuary,  1835,  to  163,626,000,  and  it 
has  been  undergoing  a regular  reduction  since,  and 
probably  does  not  now  much  exceed  $I0U,000J)00 
The  funded  debt  of  France  has  been  greatly  meiy.asl 
ed  since  the  peace,  by  ihe  assumption  of  obligations 
to  foreign  countries,  and  the  pay  men  c of  a thousand 
millions  of  francs  to  her  own  subjects  who  were 
robbed  of  their  property  in  the  revolution,  bu*  tire 
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amount  .of  debt  was  in  process  of  rapid  reduction, 
until  a period  subsequent  to  the  liquidation  of  our 
debt.  It  has  recently  been  increased  from  extraor- 
dinary causes,  but  not  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  pre- 
vious reduction;  so  that  the  great  powers,  instead  of 
all  increasing  their  debt,  while  the  United  States 
■was  paying  hers,  were  also  all  paying,  and  have  to- 
gether,"reduced  their  aggregate  debt,  in  an  amount 
equal  probably  to  five  times  the  whole  debt  of  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

[Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
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Rhode  Island.  The  govenor  has  issued  a proclamn- 
ticm  postponing  indefinitely  the  act  placing  the  state  mi- 
tier  martial  law.  , , 

Election.  The  election  in  Rhode  Island  took  place 
on  I uesday  30th  ult.  Newport  elected  six  whig  repre- 
>u„  lomdnture.  without  opposition.  Also 
n for  forming  a state  con- 
, K.  K.  Randolph,  E.  W. 
three  first  without  opposi- 

i of  the  27th  ult.  says — 
Governor  nuouard  ^ Hampshire,  having  been 
j'-uiity  of  the  indecorum  of  sending  a Setter  through 
the  post  office  to  Governor  King  of  Rhode  Island, 
addressed  to  “his  excellency  Samuel  Ward  King, 
acting  as  governor  of  Rhode  Island,”— and  bearing 
on  the  envelope  that  it  was  from  Governor  Hubbard 
of  New  Hampshire,— the  letter  was  immediately  and 
•without  breaking  the  seal,  returned  to  Gov.  Hub- 
bard. 

High  Treason.  The  grand  jury  of  landholders 
have  returned  to  the  supreme  court,  now  sitting  at 
Newport,  bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  against 
Thomas  W.  Dorr,  Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Joseph  Joslin, 
Daniel  Brown,  Seth  Luther,  Nathaniel  N.  Carpenter, 
John  Paine  and  Geo.  Frisseil. 

On  Friday,  Luther,  Carpenter,  Paine  and  Frisseil, 
•were  brought  into  court,  for  the  purpose  of  being  ar- 
raigned. On  motion  of  their  counsel,  they  were  al- 
lowed till  Wednesday  next  to  plead. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Congressional  District  Bill.  The  late  ex- 
tra  session  of  the  legislature  which  was  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  districting  the  state  according  to 
the  new  anT’~"“  nt  bill,  an  act  was  passed  for 
4-  ^ -nor  Porter  instead  of  signing 

by  announcing  that  he  refuses 
he  enactment;  and  directions 
-.ecutive  department  to  the 
mties  not  to  advertise  for 


a proposals  iur  me  saie  ui  an  ana  eax.il  ot  the 
Is  and  rail  roads  belonging  to  the  common- 
th.  State  stock  at  par  will  be  received  in  pay- 

ne  number  of  pers'ons  arrested  during  the  late 
in  Philadelphia  is  thirty-eight.  One  of  these, 
tided  as  an  active  participant  in  the  disturbances, 
a hearing  on  Thursday  before  the  mayor,  on  a 
of  habeas  corpus  for  a reduction  of  bail,  which 
hau  been  fixed  at  11,000.  The.  mayor,  after  hear- 
ino-  the  arguments  of  connsel,  relused  to  reduce 
the  amount5  of  bail,  and  the  prisoner  was  recom- 
mitted. 

State  Cpebit . The  provisions  of  the  act  which 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  last 
of  its  recent  session,  having  for  its  object  the 
maintenance  of  the  faith  of  the  state,  are  this  sum- 
- ■ — i—  — vu-u^deiphia  Gazette: 

as  we  can  understand  them, 
now  in  the  treasury,  consist- 
. jtes,  and  whatever  may  be  in 
ary,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
.i  as  the  domestic  creditors,  con- 
tractors and  lauoiois  on  the  public  works  (now  we 
believe  entirely  suspended).  The  balance  of  this 
domestic  debt  is  to  be  funded.  The  existing  state 
tax  on  real  estate  and  real  estate,  securities,  is  to  be 
doubled.  This  increase  of  taxation  is  applicable  in 
the  first  plaee  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  accru- 
ing on  the  funded  balance  of  the  domestic  debt,  and 
then  with  the  existing  taxes  to  the  general  interest 
fund.  A new  revision  of  the  assessment  laws  has 
also  been  enacted.  There  are  other  portions  of  the 
law  such  for  instance  as  the  payment  of  interest  on 
amounts  of  the  public  debt  not  exceeding  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  authority  to  the  governor  to  ne- 
gotiate a six  per  cent,  loan,  and  to  sell  the  stocks 
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owned  by  the  state  at.  par,  to  which  no  importance 
need  be  attached.  The  state  creditors  are  to  re- 
ceive six  per  cent,  certificates  for  their  interests  as  it 
falls  due. 

It.  is,  we  presume,  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that 
we  regard  this  as  very  inadequate  and  in  some  of  its 
respects  very  pernicious  legislation.  But  for  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes  to  double  the  amount  alrea- 
ready  imposed,  and  in  the  new  acknowledgment  of 
the  liability  of  the  state  for  the  accruing  though  post- 
poned interest,  we  in  common  with  every  good  citi- 
zen are  bound  to  he  grateful.  We  are  grateful  that 
neither  the  spirit  nor  the  form  of  repudiation  is  yet 
amongst  us.” 

Financial  Condition.  Pennsylvania  is  indebted 
$40,000,000.  A few  years  ago,  her  bonds  sold  at 
par.  They  are  now  at  a discount  of  more  than  fifty 
per  cent.,  the  holders  in  the  meanwhile  having  lost 
something  like  $20,000,000.  But  a few  years  back 
also,  the  stock  of  the  United  States  bank  was  sold  at 
par,  and  was  worth  $35,000,000.  It  is  now  selling 
at  $3  and  $4  a share.  The  depreciation,  therefore, 
is  upwards  of  $30,000,000.  Almost  every  other  de- 
scription of  stock  has  depreciated,  and  hundreds  who 
five  years  ago,  could  boast  of  being  worth  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000,  are  now  little  better  than  bank- 
rupt. We  know  of  two  mo3t  melancholy  instances. 
One  gentleman,  and  an  old  and  worthy  merchant, 
retied  from  business  with  a fortune  of  $500,000.  It 
was  invested  chiefly  in  United  States  bank  stock,  the 
Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  companies. — 
He  is  now  believed  to  be  worth  nothing,  having 
been  compelled  day  and  week  after  week,  to  make 
sacrifices  which  involved  him  so  deeply,  that  he  at 
last  abandoned  the  effort  to  escape  from  ruin  and 
despair,  and  gave  all  he  was  worth  into  the  hands  of 
his  creditors.  In  the  other  case,  the  individual  was 
worth  about  $300,000,  and  had  also  retired  from 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  was  tempted  to  mingle  in 
the  stock  speculations  of  the  day,  bought  Vicksburg, 
Stonington,  United  States  bank  stock,  &c.  and  is 
now,  not  only  worth  nothing,  but  about  $100,000 
in  debt.  In  a single  instance,  to  show  the  progress, 
the  downward  progress  of  affairs,  lie  borrowed 
$100,000  on  securities  which  stood  him  in  $180,000, 
but  which,  if  sold  now,  would  not  bring  $50,000. — 
Thus,  on  this  single  transaction,  he  has  lost-$130,000, 
besides  the  interest  on  the  money  borrowed.  These 
are  sad  changes  for  the  worse.  Who  may  tell  the 
pain  and  anxiety  that  they  have  brought  into  fami- 
lies! Who  may  picture  the  anguish  and  despair  of 
the  domestic  circle!  Who  may  sketch  the  agony  of 
humbled  pride!  The  last  five  years  have  been  event- 
ful in  the  history  of  many  of  our  citizens.  We 
sympathise  deeply  and  sincerely  with  the  sufferers. — 
The  grief  which  is  secret,  and  which  preys  upon  the 

art  within,  is  indeed  of  the  most  poignant  and  ago- 
ing character.  [Phil.  Inq. 

Commercial  Affairs.  By  Gouge.  Jn  the  great 

ik  revulsion  of  1819,  individuals  gave  way,  and 

•porations  gave  way,  but  the  credit  of  all  the  states 
remained  good  and  that  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  so  excellent  that  it  could  borrow  any 
amount  of  money  it  wanted,  at  a low  rate  of  inte- 
rest. There  was  something  then  for  the  people  to 
fall  back  upon;  and  many  of  the  states,  by  establish- 
ing commonwealth  banks,  and  by  other  contrivances, 
employed  their  capital  and  their  credit  for  the  relief, 
or  the  apparent  relief,  of  the  debtor  part  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Very  different  now  is  the  condition  of  things.  But 
few  oi  the  states  have  either  capital  or  credit  left, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  government  to  get  rid  of  their 
embarrassments,  will  necessarily  increase  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people. 

Taxation  never  becomes  great  without  being  op- 
pressive to  some  classes  of  society,  and  the  extent 
of  evil  it  inflicts  is  not  to  be  estimated  solely  by  the 
number  of  dollars  and  cents  it  take3  out  of  tho  pock- 
ets of  the  extra  tax  payers.  Excessive  taxation  is 
always  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  by  interfer- 
ing with  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  by  breaking  up  some  productive  establishments 
and  rendering  others  unprofitable,  it  generally  di- 
minishes the  wealth  of  the  people  in  two  or  three 
times  the  extent  that  it  increases  the  revenue  of  go- 
vernment. 

An  increase  of  taxation,  just  at  this  moment,  when 
the  people  are  least  able  to  bear  it,  seems  inevitable 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  state  governments.  But  fair  open  tax- 
ation, oppressive  though  it  might  be,  would  pro- 
duce but  little  injury,  compared  with  what  will 
be  caused  by  the  legislative  legerdemain  which  will 
probably  be  resorted  to  in  most  of  the  embarassed 
states. 

As  to  the  kind  of  legislation  we  may  expect,  re- 
cent proceedings  in  Pennsylvania  may  afford  us  an 
example. 


That  state,  after  having  borrowed  as  much  as  she 
could,  in  the  old*f|3hioned  way,  from  banks  and  bro- 
kers, and  domestic  'and  foreign  capitalists,  resolved 
to  extort  a loan  of  a dollar  a head  from  every  wash- 
erwoman and  woodsawyer,  and  every  body  else  with- 
in her  limits,  that  had  a dollar  to  lend.  But  as  wash- 
erwomen and  woodsawyers,  and  other  dollar  people, 
cannot  long  dispense  with  the  use  of  their  funds,  it 
was  necessary  to  give  these  certificates  of  loan  in  a 
circulating  form,  so  that  the  burden  might  be  shifted 
from  one  to  another,  day  by  day,  or,  if  necessary, 
two  or  three  times  a day.  These  certificates  of  loan, 
or  “relief  notes,”  as  they  were  called,  could  not  be 
reclaimed  except  when  presented  in  amounts  of  one 
hundred  dollars,  and  then  they  were  redeemable,  not 
in  gold  or  silver,  but  in  state  stocks,  purporting  to 
bear  five  per  cent,  interest,  which  stocks  were,  at 
the  time  the  act  was  passed,  about  20  per  cent,  be- 
low par.  The  notes  were,  however,  made  receiva- 
ble in  payment  of  debts  due  to  the  state,  The  plan 
was  completed  by  employing  the  banks  to  issue 
them,  and  as  a reward  to  those  institutions  for  aiding 
the  state  functionaries  in  evading  one  of  the  plainest 
provisions  of  the  United  States  constitution,  the  pri- 
vilege was  granted  them  of  suspending  specie  pay- 
ments for  a term  of  years:  that  is  to  say,  the  privilege 
was  granted  to  such  of  the  banks  as  would  engage  in 
the  issue  of  these  “relief  notes,”  and  receive  them  in 
payment  of  bank  debts. 

For  a time  the  Pennsylvania  relief  system  worked 
admirably.  As  the  banks  that  declined  issuing  the 
notes,  consented,  from  mistaken  motives  of  policy, 
to  receive  them  in  payment  of  bank  debts,  they  were 
every  where  at  bank  par;  and  the  currency  was  as 
uniform  as  it  was  rational  to  expect  it  to  be,  in  a 
stale  having  between  fiifty  and  sixty  banks,  three  or 
four  distinct  centres  of  trade,  and  as  many,  perhaps, 
as  thirty  different  legal  lenders;  for,  it  is  to  be  obser- 
ved that  the  relief  notes  issued  by  the  Movamensing 
bank,  though  a legal  tender  to  it,  were  not  a legal 
tender  to  the  Bank  of  Penn  Township,  and  so  of  all 
the  others. 

The  effect,  at  first,  was  such  as  a fresh  issue  of 
paper  money  generally  produces — a rise  of  prices, 
and  an  appearance  of  prosperty,  or,  at  least,  a dimin- 
ution of  the  adversity  which  had  been  caused  by  pre- 
vious operations  of  the  paper  money  system.  While 
New  York,  with  her  “convertible  paper,”  erected 
900  new'  houses,  Philadelphia,  with  her  “relief 
notes,”  erected  1,400,  including  some  seven  or  eight 
churches,  and  some  very  elegant  private  edifices. 

Thus  things  went  on  till  the  meeting  of  the  le  is- 
lalure.  As  a mere  circulating  medium,  the  relief 
.notes  answered  as  good  a purpose  as  bank  notes.  As 
a measure  of  value,  the  s i me  objection  applied  to  them 
that  applies  to  all  paper  money. 

The  Girard  bank  broke,  and  so  also  did  the  Penn- 
sylvania, not  from  any  especial  connection  with  the 
relief  note  system,  but  from  causes  which  had  long 
been  silently  in  operation.  Just  in  this  moment  of 
panic,  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives 
brought  forward  a resolution  to  compel  the  banks  to 
resume  specie  payments,  coupled  with  a proviso  that 
the  relief  notes  should  no  longer  be  a tender  to  the 
banks,  but  only  to  the  state,  in  payment  of  debts. — 
The  effect  was  electric.  The  holders  of  the  notes, 
principally  persons  in  the  laboring  ranks  of  life,  took 
the  alarm,  and  hastened  in  crowds  to  the  brokers’ 
offices.  Some  of  the  note3  fell  immediately  5U  per 
cent,  in  value,  and  others  25  per  cent.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  were  paid  in  the  way  of  dis- 
counts. The  objectionable  proviso  was  afterw ards 
withdrawn;  but  it  was  too  late.  Paper  credit  is  of- 
tentimes like  female  reputation.  Breathe  a suspi- 
cion against  it,  and  it  is  gone.  The  notes  did.  in- 
deed, afterwards  receive  partof  their  value;  but  they 
ceased  to  he  a general  circulating  medium.  Their 
currency  is  now  confined  to  particular  districts. 

The  relief  note  system  of  Pennsylvania  had  a 
healthy  existence  for  about  six  months  and  three 
days.  Then  it  fell  by  the  very  hands  lhathnd  brought 
in  into  being.  They  did  not  design  this.  But  they 
were  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  curren- 
cy, that  they  took  measures  which  produced  effects 
directly  opposite  to  what  they  intended. 

Through  this,  and  other  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  currency,  by  the  legislature  of  1841  and  1842, 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  has  sustained  losses  which 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars— equai  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  state  debt. — 
Currency  was  first  made  plentiful  by  “act  of  assem- 
bly,” prices  rose  accordingly,  and  new  enterprises 
were  undertaken  with  a prospect  of  success.  Cur- 
rency was  then  as  suddenly  made  scarce  by  ‘.‘act  of 
assembly.”  Prices  fell,  many  productive  establish- 
ments were  broken  up,  multitudes  of  men  were  de- 
prived of  employment,  and  the  distress  which  now 
pervades  Pennsylvania,  is  more  severe  than  has  been 
felt  in  any  period  since  the  memorable  epoch  of 
18J9 — ’32.  [JV.  Y.  Morning  Pcs#. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  • 


GREAT  BRITAIN.  Revenues  of  the  royal 
family  of  England.  In  the  early  feudal  times  down 
to  the  death  of  George  II.  in  1760,  there  were  large 
estates  attached  and  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. These,  however,  having  been  much  misman- 
aged, it  was  proposed,  at  the  period  above  stated, 
that  they  should  be  taken  into  the  hand  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  people,  who,  in  consideration  thereof, 
were  to  provide  in  suitable  manner  for  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  royal  family.  This  proposition 
vras  adopted;  the  estates  were  transferred  to  the 
people;  the  management  of  them  entrusted  to  a set 
of  officers  called  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests, 
and  a handsome  allowance  made  for  the  royal  fami- 
ly. The  result  has  proved  beneficial  to  both  parties; 
to  the  crown,  by  giving  it  a larger  and  steadier  in- 
come than  it  had  ever  been  able  to  realize,  whilst 
the  property  was  in  its  own  hands;  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  enabling  them  to  improve,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  land.  The 
following  (taken  from  the  parliamentary  returns)  is 
an  account,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  moneys  receiv- 
ed and  paid  during  a period  of  seventy-seven  years: 
Amount  of  hereditary  revenues  from 

1760  down  to  1837,  ^116,000,000 

Sums  voted  to  the  royal  family  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  65,000,000 


nating  duties  on  timber,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  &c.  But, 
excluding  these,  our  people  are  seven  times  as  hea- 
vily taxed  as  the  Danes,  nearly  twice  as  heavily  tax- 
ed as  the  French,  and  one  time  and  a quarter  more 
heavily  taxed  than  the  heaviest  taxed  people  in  Eu- 
rope. But  as  we  have  indicated,  the  comparison  is 
not  accurate;  for  rilany  of  our  local  taxes  are  exclud- 
ed, and  theirs  are  included.  Thus  England  we  re- 
peat, is  by  far  the  heaviest  taxed  country  in  Europe, 
with  a government  which  does  the  least. 

[London  Sun. 


CLAIMS  AGAINST  MEXICO. 


*=£51,000,000 


Money  saved  to  the  people, 

* Being  upwards  of  .£662, 000  a year 


TAXES  IN  THE  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF 
EUROPE.  A return  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes 
levied  in  some  of  the  different  states  of  Europe,  &c. 
just  published  by  the  house  of  commons,  enables  us 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a comparison  of  the  taxes 
levied  in  England,  and  in  one  or  two  other  countries. 

In  Denmark  the  whole  amount  of  taxation,  gene- 
ral and  local,  is  18,160,000  rix  dollars,  paid  by 
2,020,000  people,  and  taxing  the  rix  dollars  at  2s,  2d. 
it  gives  about  19s.  per  head. 

The  whole  taxation  of  Sweden  is  £1,335,587,  its 
population,  with  Norway,  is  about  4,406,000,  giving, 
at  the  rate  of  taxation,  6s.  6d.  per  head.  This  sum 
mirabile  dictu,  includes  ail  the  payments  for  the 
churches  and  for  the  clergy. 

The  taxes  in  the  Netherlands,  the  most  heavily 
taxed  country  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  municipal 
taxes  of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  amount  to 
£5,386,847,  the  population  being  2,660,000.  The 
rate  per  head  is  £L  16s. 

The  whole  taxation  of  France  is  £46,425,725, 
which,  on  a population  of  33,548,000  gives  a rate  of 
£1  7s.  per  head. 

The  amount  of  taxation  in  Russia  is  not  given  in 
the  returns,  but  it  appears  to  be  very  small,  and 
Prussia  is  not  mentioned.  We  pass  by  the  smaller 
states,  as  not  affording  any  ground  for  comparison 
with  this  great  empire,  and  come  to  England. 

The  general  ordinary  taxation  of  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  financial  accounts  for  the  year,  including 
the  cost  of  collection,  amounted,  for  the  last  year  to 
53,596,2501.  The  local  taxation,  county  rates,  poor 
rates,  &c.,  amounted  last  year  to  6,351,8281.  (See 
parliamentary  return,  No.  235,  May,  1842,)  making 
a total  of  59,943,0781.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
enormous  tax  we  pay  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
(the  expense  of  the  church  in  France  is  included  in 
the  taxation,)  it  is  also  inclusive  of  the  sewer  rates, 
(the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  dikes  is  included  in 
the  Nethcrland  taxation,)  water  rates,  church  rates, 
London  tax  on  coals,  borough  rates,  and  several  oth- 
er municipal  vexatious  imports;  it  is  exclusive  of  the 
poor  rate  and  police  in  Ireland,  and  exclusive  of  the 
sum  devoted  to  the  poor  in  Scotland,  all  of  which,  or 
corresponding  items,  are,  we  believe,  included  in  the 
taxes  of  the  foreign  countries  we  have  referred  to. 
But,  excluding  all  these  heavy  drains  on  our  indus- 
try, and  taking  only  the  public  and  the  local  taxes  at 
57,943,07S1,  and  assuming  that  the  population  is,  in 
round  numbers,  28,000,090,  and  that  wiil  give  21.  2s. 
5d.  per  head  as  the  annual  rate  of  taxation  in  Eng- 
land. Of  course,  we  do'not  include  sir  Robert  Peel’s 
new  taxation,  which  will  add  pretty  nearly  3s  ahead 
more.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  therefore,  the 
English  are  by  far  the  heaviest  taxed  people  in  Eu- 
rope They  pay  the  most,  if  government  be  good 
for  anything,  for  the  least  efficient  administration  of 
their  affairs. 

But  to  these  enormous  burdens,  and  most  enor- 
mous they  are,  which  are  all  borne  by  industry, — for 
every  farthing  of  the  annual  income  of  the  country 
is  annually  consumed,  and  it  is  all  created  by  indus- 
try— must  be  added  the  taxes  on  corn  and  provisions, 
and  other  protecting  duties,  as  well  as  the  discriroi 


AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH  RECIPROCITY. 
The  London  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette  has 
the  following  article: 

We  cannot  but  think  that  America  has  net  been 
fairly  treated  in  the  corn  law  tariff,  and  that  the  sli- 
ding scale  of  duties,  however  applicable  to  the  ports 
of  the  Baltic,  do  not  give  a fair  chance  to  the  trade 
of  America,  whose  vessels  have  to  make  a voyage 
across  the  Atlantic.  America,  we  say,  has  every 
claim  to  be  more  favorably  considered  than  those 
countries  which  have  erected  themselves  into  a hos- 
tile attitude  against  our  commerce.  America  has 
been,  and  is  still  inclined  to  be,  largely  our  customer 
for  the  labor  of  our  looms  and  our  forges.  She  sends 
home  to  us  her  raw  material,  and  receives  it  back 
from  us  in  a manufactured  state,  giving  employment 
to  thousands  of  our  artisans.  Surely,  then,  she  has 
a natural  claim  upon  us  for  a more  favorable  consi- 
deration than  those  countries  which  undisguisedly 
tell  us  that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  exclude 
us  from  their  markets.  Reciprocity  is  to  give  and 
take;  and  reciprocity  demands  that  we  shall  take 
largely  from  America  in  return  for  her  custom. 

It  is  unfair  to  place  the  United  States  in  the  same 
position  with  the  states  of  the  German  league, 
France  and  Russia,  whose  evident  intention  it  is  to 
exclude  our  manufactures  from  their  dominions.— 
We  should,  therefore,  wish  to  see,  instead  of  the 
sliding  scale,  a moderate  fixed  duty,  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  home  growth,  or  corn  imported  from  Ame- 
rica. Such  a measure  need  give  no  alarm  to  our 
agriculturists,  for  we  have  no  apprehension  that 
our  markets  would  ever  be  inundated  from  such  a 
source,  or  that,  in  fact,  the  supply  would  ever  be 
more  than  commensurate  to  the  average  deficiency 
in  our  home  produce.  Such  a measure  would,  in 
our  opinion,  more  than  any  other,  produce  an  imme- 
diate amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes;  but  it  would  do  more  than  this— it  would 
induce  a steady  and  progressive  demand  for  our  ma- 
nufactures; it  would  completely  identify  the  inte- 
rests of  the  two  great  trading  nations  of  the  world; 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  would  be  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain;  and  it  would  give  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  emigration  of  our  redun- 
dant population,  which  appears  to  be  now  so  much  a 
desideratum.  How  stands  the  case  at  present?  Corn 
from  Canada  is  admitted  into  the  market  at  a low 
rate  of  duty,  because  it  is  the  production  of  our  own 
colony;  and  can  we  not  make  the  whole  ot  the  U. 
States  of  America  equivalent  to  a colony  for  every 
purpose  of  commercial  prosperity? 

Of  the  thousands  who  annually  emigrate  to  North 
America,  a considerable  portion  settle  in  the  United 
States;  but,  whether  these  people  locate  themselves 
on  the  one  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  other, 
they  are  equally  inclined  to  resort  to  the  mother 
country  for  her  cottons  and  her  woollens,  her  silks, 
and  her  hardware.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference? 
By  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  emigrant  in  the 
United  States,  we  promote  our  own.  By  opening  to 
him  a market  for  the  produce  he  has  raised  from  the 
soil,  we  ensure  in  him  a customer  for  the  produce  of 
our  own  industry.  Let  but  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica unite  themselves  firmly  in  the  bonds  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity,  and  we  need  no  longer  care  for 
German  leagues  or  French  ordinances.  Nothing 
could  be  more  opportune  for  such  an  arrangement 
than  the  present.  It  is  evident  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  by  no  means  confident  of  the  effect  of  his  new 
corn  law  scale,  or  of  his  power  of  maintaining  it. — 
In  a recent  debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  says, 
“The  new  corn  laws  had  not  had  a fair  trial,  and  the 
time  would  soon  arrive  when  they  must  again  be  revis- 
ed.” _ . 

What  may  be  the  proposed  revision  hinted  at  by 
the  right  honorable  baronet,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
but  for  ourselves,  we  should  be  quite  willing  to  allow 
matters  to  remain  as  they  are,  so  far  as  the  corn 
growing  countries  of  Europe  are  concerned,  provided 
lair  terms  of  reciprocity  were  given  to  America. 
No  time  could  be  more  propitious  for  such  an  at- 
tempt, when  the  tariff  of  the  United  Slates  is  under 
revision,  and  when  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  both  countries  to  ar- 
range other  differences,  and  to  knit  more  closely  the 
bonds  of  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  America 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT, 
Disclaiming  any  intention  to  approve  certain  charges 
made  by  claimants  under  the  convention  with  Mexico, 
of  the  ll(/t  .April,  1839,  against  the  umpire  between 
the  commissioners  under  said  convention. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  communication  made  to  the  senate  on  the 
13th  of  June,  in  answer  to  its  resolution  of  the  2d  of 
March  last,  there  appears  to  have  been,  among  other 
papers,  sundry  letters,  addressed  to  the  department 
of  state  by  certain  claimants  or  their  agents,  con- 
taining reflections  upon  the  character  of  the  umpire 
appointed  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  pursuant  to  tha 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexi- 
can republic  of  the  11th  of  April,  1839.  As  the  call 
was  for  all  communications  which  had  been  addres- 
sed to  the  department  of  state  by  any  of  the  claim- 
ants under  that  convention,  relative  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  progress  of  the  mixed  commission,  the  co- 
pies were  prepared  and  submitted  without  atti  acting 
the  attention  either  of  the  head  of  the  departiv  ant  or 
myself.  If  those  letters  had  been  noticed,  their  trans- 
mission to  the  senate,  if  transmitted  at  all,  would 
have  been  accompanied  by  a disclaimer  on  the  part 
of  the  executive  of  any  intention  to  approve  such 
charges.  The  executive  has  no  complaint  to  make 
against  the  conduct  or  decisions  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable person  appointed  by  bis  sovereign  umpire 
between  the  American  and  Mexican  commissioners. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington , Jlvg.  8,  1842. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

August  10,  Mr.  Rives  submittted  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  lohom  xoas  referred 
Ihe  memorial  of  John  Baldwin,  W.  S.  Parrott,  G.  L. 
Thompson,  and  others,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  them- 
selves, and  others,  cit  izens  of  the  United  States,  against 
the  government  of  Mexico;  and  also  the  memorial  of 
Jlaron  Leggett,  another  claimant,  representing  the  grie- 
vances sustained  by  him  from  the  authorities  of  Mexi- 
co, and  appealing  to  congress  for  redress;  together  with 
numerous  documents  from  the  department  of  state  re- 
lating to  the  subjects  of  these  memorials,  have  had  the 
same  under  their  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report: 
In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  relations  which 
have  existed  between  the  United'States^nd  Mexico, 
it  is  painful  to  observe  in  how  many  instarre^s  the 
property,  liberty,  and  personal  security  of  oureift*- 
zens,  as  well  as  the  national  rights  and  dignity,  havo 
been  violated  and  outraged  by  a neighboring  power, 
with  which  it  has  ever  been  our  policy  to  maintain 
the  most  friendly  intercourse.  The  governmen’  cf 
the  United  States,  in  seeking  the  redress  for  these  in- 
juries which  respect  for  its  own  character,  no  less 
than  the  protection  due  to  its  Citizens,  urgent,/ de- 
manded, has  at  all  times  exhibited  a moderation  and 
forbearance  in  pressing  its  just  claims,  wl.i-h  noth- 
ing but  th®  most  anxious  desire  for  the  cultivation  cf 
harmony  and  good  neighborhood  i ' -—■■thful  re- 
public, just  rising  into  an  indepen 
tencs  on  the  .same  continent  with 
prompted  or  excused.  At  length, 
tive  experiments,  assuming,  in 
shape  of  a formal  arrangement  ag 
minister  here,  but  which  the  government- uL  Me 
failed  to  ratify,  and  through  a patient  and  persever- 
ing adherence  by  the  United  States  to  every  honora- 
ble means  of  pacific  adjustment,  a convention  was 
concluded  and  ratified  by  both  powers  for  the  settle- 
ment of  these  unpleasant  subjects  of  controversy. 

Under  this  convention  a mixed  commission,  consist- 
ing of  two  members,  being  its  own  citizens,  appoint- 
ed by  the  government  of  Mexico,  and  of  two  others, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Union,  was  organized  in  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  25th  of  August,  1840.  By  the 
terms  of  the  convention,  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Mexican  government — state- 
ments cf  which,  soliciting  the  interposition  of  tha 
government  of  the  United  States,  had  been  presented 
to  the  department  of  state,  or  to  the  diplomatic  agent 
of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  prior  to  the  signa- 
ture of  the  convention — were  to  be  referred  to  these 
commissioners,  who  were  to  be  sworn  impartially  to 
examine,  and  decide  upon  the  said  claims,  according 
to  such  evidence  as  should  be  laid  before  them  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  republic 
respectively;  the  Mexican  government  engaging  to 
furnish  all  such  documents  and  explanations  as  might 
be  in  their  possession  touching  the  said  claims,  whan- 
ever  a demand*  should  be  made  upon  them  accom 
panied  with  a specification  of  the  documents  requij 
red.  The  said  board  of  commissioners  was  to  ter 
rnintts  iic  duties  within  18  months  from  the  lime  of 
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its  meeting  in  the  city  of  Washington;  and  it  was  ( 
provided,  in  the  event  of  the  commissioners  disagree- 
ing in  relation  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  claims,  that 
the  points  on  which  they  differed,  and  the  grounds  on 
■which  their  respective  opinions  were  found,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  an  arbiter  or  umpire, 
to  be  appointed  by  his  majesty  trie  king  of  Prussia, 
and  that  the  decisions  of  the  said  umpire  should  be 
final  and  conclusive  on  all  the  matters  so  referred. 
Finally,  the  amount  which  should  be  found  due  to 
the  claimants,  either  by  the  decision  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  or  that  of  the  umpire,  was  to  be  paid 
by  the  Mexican  government,  with  a stipulation  that, 
if  it  should  not  be  covenient  for  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment to  pay  at  once  the  amount  so  found  due,  it 
should  be  at  liberty,  immediately  after  the  decisions 
in  the  several  cases,  to  issue  therefor  treasury -notes, 
of  the  description,  and  under  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  the  convention,  bearing  an  interest  of  eight 
per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  award 
on  the  claim,  in  payment  of  which  the  said  treasury- 
not.es  ahoii  u--  ■ j the  United  States 

can  government  for 
itability  for  claims, 
y the  board  or  the  ar- 
.ig  allowed  by  either, 
aid  government  in  the 

uoiore  mentioned. 

The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  pro- 
per, at  this  time,  to  enter  into  a detailed  review  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  in  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  this  convention.  It  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  very  serious  complaints  are  alleged  by 
the  memorialists  against  the  course  of  the  Mexican 
commissioners,  in  both  the  interpretation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  high  trust  devolved  upon  them  by  the 
convention,  in  the  very  outset  of  their  joint  labors, 
they  differed  radically  from  (lie  American  commis- 
sioners, as  to  the  character  of  their  functions  under 
the  convention,  and  as  to  the  rules  proper  to  be  es- 
tabiishad  for  the  government  of  their  proceedings, 
and  to  facilitate  and  methodize  the  prosecution  of 
the  claims  before  the  board.  These  differences, 
which,  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  Mexican  com- 
missioners adhered  to  their  peculiar  views,  termina- 
ted in  denying  all  direct  access  to  the  board  by  the 
claimants  or  their  agents,  for  the  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  their  causes,  consumed  so  much  of  the 
time  of  the  commission,  that  the.y  did  not  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  any  of  the  claims  presented  for 
their  decision,  until  several  months,  from  the  period 
of  theirofgsmization,  had  elapsed.  It  has  thus  hap- 
pers^that  the  eighteen  months,  to  which  the  dura- 
" * e conven- 

ms 

ei- 

ion 

ihe 

ion 

•rs, 

, in  conse- 
- io  examine  them 
oi  the  commission,  when  he 
is  own  authority  and  functions  as  also 
.emulating.  I?  ever  much  the  results  of  this 
opinion  of  the  umpire  may  be  to  be  regretted,  the 
committee  deem  it  due  to  the  high  character  of  that 
distinguished  functionary,  to  say  that  his  perfect  con- 
scientiousness in  forming  it,  as  well  as  in  pronounc- 
ing all  his  other  decisions,  is  above  the  reach  of  im- 
-jHltatiffli  or  suspicion. 

In  regard  to  the  claims  thus  undisposed  of  at  the 
expiration  of  the  mixed  commission,  the  committee 
are  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  the  intimation  to  ihe 
contrary  contained  in  two  letters  of  the  Mexican 
commissioners,  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
on  the  25th  and  26th  of  February  last,  that  they  are 
to  be  regarded  as  still  subsisting  claims  against  the 
government  of  Mexico,  in  no  manner  whatever  bar- 
red by  the  convention  or  the  proceedings  under  it, 
* according  to  their  intrinsic  merits,  to 
"upport  of  the  govern- 
prosecuting  them  to  a 
i claims  as  have  been 
srtained,  by  the  deei- 

ners,  or  of  the  umpire, 

w - - , of  immediate  demand 

for  payment  and  satisfaction.  That  satisfaction,  to 
fulfil  the  requisitions  of  good  faith,  the  plain  inten- 
tion of  the  convention,  and  the  only  rational  end  and 
purpose  of  the  whole  transaction  between  the  two 
governments,  must,  in  every  contingency,  be  render- 
ed in  substantial  value;  and  if  not  convenient  to  be 
paid  “at  once”  (to  use  the  language  of  the  conven- 
tion) in  money,  must  be  rendered  by  substituting 
such  evidences  of  debt  as,  while  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  Mexican  government  further 
time  for  the  performance  of  its  obligations,  shall  en- 
title the  holder,  at  his  option,  to  ultimate  and  effec- 
tual payment  in  money. 


Such,  the  committee  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
the  views  which  have  been  already  expressed  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  government,  the  desig- 
nated organ  of  the  nation  to  conduct  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  powers.  To  that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment properly  belongs,  in  the  presont  stage  of  their 
discussion,  the  treatment  of  all  the  questions  pre- 
sented by  the  memorials  referred  to  them;  and  leav- 
ing, therefore,  to  the  deliberate  and  better  informed 
action  of  the  executive  the  prosecution  of  the  rights 
of  the  memorialists,  according  to  the  demands  of 
justice  and  the  dictates  of  national  honor,  the  com- 
mittee recommend  that  the  senate  discharge  them, 
for  the  present,  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
memorials  and  documents  referred  to  them. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

Washington,  Aug.  22 d,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I should  sooner  have  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  inst.,  covering 
resolutions  adopted  by  a large,  number  of  my  fellow 
citizens  assembled  in  the  Park,  on  the  14th  inst.,  but 
for  the  severe  and  constant  pressure  upon  me  of  im- 
portant public  duties.  I will  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  pleasure  I experienced  at  the  decided  tone  of 
approbation  manifested  by  my  fellow  citizens  in  their 
several  resolutions.  Next  to  the  consciousness  of 
j having  done  my  duty,  the  approval  of  my  constitu- 
jents,  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  would  un- 
doubtedly afford  me  the  highest  satisfaction.  If  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  republican  principles, 
which  I have  advanced  from  my  earliest  manhood,  I 
am  destined  to  be  in  future — as  for  all  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pre- 
sidential office  has  been  the  case — the  object  of  vitu- 
peration and  gross  abuse,  I must  even  bear  it  with 
all  the  fortitude  and  composure  I can  call  to  my  aid. 

I encounter  but  the  fate  which  the  great  high  priest 
of  republicanism  encountered  in  1799  and  1800.  The 
i disciple  has  no  reason  to  anticipate  a different  or  a 
I milder  fate  than  that  encountered  by  his  instructor. 

1 shall  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that  illustrious  man, 
and  act  upon  his  principles,  believing  as  was  said  by 
my  immediate  predecessor,  in  his  celebrated  Day- 
ton  speech,  that  “if  the  Augean  Stable  is  to  be 
cleansed,  it  can  only  be  done  by  recurring  to  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson.”  To  the  support  of 
those  principles  my  life  has  heretofore  been  devoted, 
and  shall  continue  to  be  to  the  end.  1 tender  to  you, 
gentlemen,  assurances  of  my  high  respect. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

To  Daniel  Jackson,  esq.,  president;  and  David  Bryson, 

Joseph  O'Conner,  and  others,  vice  presidents,  N.  Y. 

COL.  R.  M.  JOHNSON.  The  Danville  Intelli- 
gencer says,  “Col.  Johnson  will  be  at  Washington, 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  about  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, on  his  way  to  Danville,  to  be  present  at  the 
grand  celebration  of  the  glorious  anniversary  of  the 
victory  of  the  Thames. 

“On  his  route  to  Harrisburg,  he  will  passthrough 
the  city  of  Pittsburg:  Greensburg,  Westmoreland 
county;  Blairsville,  Indiana  eo.;  Hollidaysburg  and 
Huntingdon,  Huntingdon  co.;  Lewistown,  ftlifllin 
co.;  Millliritown,  Juniata,  co.,  and  from  thence  to 
the  capital  of  the  stale,  which  he  will  reach  on 
Monday  the  3d  of  October,  where  he  will  be  joined 
by  his  excellency  Gov  Porter,  heads  of  departments, 
his  excellency’s  aids,  and  the  state  central  commit- 
tee, who  will  accompany  him  to  Danville,  where  he 
will  arrive  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  October.” 

War  office,  Aug.  23, 1842. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Madisonian : 

Sir:  I perceive,  in  the  Madisonian  of  this  morning, 
that  I am  charged  with  being  opposed  to  the  treaty 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  to 
which  the  senate  is  understood  to  have  given  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  a few  days  ago. 

Of  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  I am  entirely  igno- 
rant, except  through  contradictory  rumors;  1 have 1 
neither  the  influence  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  with  j 
the  action  of  the  senate  upon  it — always  contenting  I 
myself  with  saying  that  I preferred  an  honorable 
peace,  even  to  a successful  war. 

Hoping  that  you  will  take  pleasure  in  correcting 
the  injustice  you  have  done  me,  I remain,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 


thank  you  cordially  for  it.  It  fits  me  exactly,  and 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  faithful,  long  tried  and  high- 
ly esteemed  friends,  it  is  a most  acceptable  present. 
May  the  head  of  that  man,  who  would  not  desire  the 
protection  of  his  own  brethren  and  fellow  citizens 
against  the  productions  of  foreign  industry,  never  be 
covered  with  such  a hat? 

Wishing  you,  gentlemen,  good  success  in  your 
business,  and  health,  prosperity  and  happiness,  I 
am  your  neighbor  and  faithful  friend,  H.  CLAY. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY.  An  extra  from 
the  Red  River  Whig,  published  in  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  contains  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Clay,  in  answer  to  a note  presented  to  him 
at  Ashland  bv  a committee  from  the  Clay  Club  of 
I the  parish  of  Rapides,  Louisiana.  The  letter  will 
be  read  with  interest,  as  it  reiterates  the  views  of 
that  exalted  statesman  and  pure  patriot  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  leading  topics  at  present  under  conside- 
ration in  and  out  of  congress. 

Ashland,  23 d July,  1 842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received,  with  very  great  sa- 
tisfaction, the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  me  last 
month.  You  inform  me  of  the  establishment  of  a 
club  to  which  the  honor  has  been  done  me  of  attach- 
ing my  name,  in  the  parish  of  Rapides;  and,  in  vir- 
tue of  a resolution  of  the  club,  yon  have  communi- 
cated very  friendly  and  flattering  sentiments  of  re- 
gard, attachment  and  confidence  towards  me.  I 
thank  you,  cordially,  gentlemen,  for  these  gratifying 
proofs  of  esteem.  They  are  received  with  feelings 
of  lively  gratitude,  and  will  be  cherished  with  un- 
fading recollection  in  my  memory. 

1 concur  with  you  in  the  principles  of  public  po- 
licy which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  administration  of 
the  general  government.  Whilst  it  does  not  sur- 
prise me,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  learn,  that  in 
the  fine  cotton  growing  country  in  which  you  reside, 
surpassed  by  none  in  the  United  Slates,  opinions  in 
favor  of  the  protection  of  the  productions  of  our 
own  country  against  the  competition,  within  our 
own  limits,  of  the  rival  productions  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, are  making  rapid  progress.  I have  always  be- 
lieved that  “the  interests  of  each  division  of  the  un- 
ion, as  well  as  the  interests  of  every  class  and  condi- 
tion of  society,  are  identical;  and  that  the  prosperi- 
ty or  adversity  of  any  one  of  them  would  be.  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  felt  by  all.”  And  I have 
looked  forward,  with  confidence,  to  the  arrival  of  the 
period  when  this  great  truth  would  become  general- 
ly impressed  upon  the  American  mind. 

In  acting  upon  this  policy,  our  experience  has 
shown  how  important,  stability  is,  lo  its  successful 
operation.  This  will  be  best  secured  by  moderation 
and  firmness.  The  tariff  of  1828,  forced  through 
congress  by  a combination  between  pretended  friends 
and  undisguised  enemies,  against  the  wishes  of  those 
who  sincerely  desired  to  foster  and  build  up  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
unsettled  and  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind, 
which  ensued. 

With  a sound  currency  of  uniform  value  through- 
out the  union,  emanating  from  and  guarantied  by  fe- 
deral authority;  with  a tariff  so  adjusted  as  to  afford 
an  adequate  revenue,  and  efficient  protection  to  agri- 
culture, commerce  and  manufactures;  and  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  from  the  common  treasury,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fluctuating  amount,  the  policy  of 
the  government  is  liable  to  sudden  and  frequent  dis- 
turbance, we  may  confidently  anticipate  the  restora- 
tion of  prosperity. 

You  do  me  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  express  a 
wish  for  my  election  as  president  of  the  U.  States. 
On  this  subject,  I have  recently  expressed  myself  so 
fully  in  a speech  delivered  at  a barbecue  near  Lex- 
ington, (of  which  I transmit  a copy)  that  I now  have 
nothing  further  to  add.  Whether  1 shall  be  a can- 
didate or  not,  or  if  a candidate,  whether  elected  or 
not,  I pray  you  and  my  friends  in  the  parish  of  Ra- 
pides, whom  you  represent,  to  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  friendly  feelings  towards  me  by  which  they  are 
animated. 

And  I beg  that  portion  of  you,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  come,  from  so  great  a distance,  to  pre- 
sent, in  person,  to  me  your  note,  to  accept  assuran- 
ces of  my  profound  acknowledgements,  and  my  last- 
ing gratitude. 

I am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  friend 
and  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 


THE  CLAY  BEAVER.  A very  superb  white 
beaver  hat  was  recently  presented  to  Mr.  Clay,  on 
the  reception  of  which,  his  acknowledgements  were 
made  in  the  following  note: 

Ashland,  16th  July,  1842. 

Messrs.  N.  & H.  Shaw. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  the  white  beaver  hat 
which  you  have  done  mo  the  favor  to  send  me.  I 


PROTEST  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  it  is  provi- 
ded. that  “every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  shall,  before 
it  become  a law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States;  if  he  approve,  be  shall  sign  it;  but  if 
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not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that 
ho>:*e  in  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall 
enter  the  objections  at  large  upon  the  journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.” 

In  strict  compliance  with  the  positive  obligation 
thus  imposed  upon  me  by  the  constitution,  not  having 
been  able  to  bring  myself  to  approve  a bill  which 
originated  in  the  house  of  representatives,  entitled 
“An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imposts,  and  to 
change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  1 returned  the 
same  to  the  house,  with  my  objections  to  its  becom- 
ing a law.  These  objections,  which  had  entirely  sa- 
tisfied my  own  mind  of  the  great  impolicy,  if  not  the 
unconstitutionality,  of  the  measure,  were  presented 
in  the  most  respectful,  and  even  deferential,  terms. 

I would  not  have  been  so  far  forgetful  of  what  was 
due  Iron)  one  department  of  the  government  to  ano- 
ther, as  to  have  intentionally  employed,  in  my  official 
intercourse  with  the  house,  any  language  that  could 
be,  in  the  slightest  degree,  offensive  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  addressed.  If,  in  assigning  my  objections  to 
the  bill,  I had  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to  the 
house  of  representatives  as  to  impugn  its  motives  in 
passing  the  bill,  I should  owe,  not  only  to  that  house, 
but  to  the  country,  rny  most  profound  apology.  Such 
departure  from  propriety  is,  however,  not  complain- 
ed of  in  any  proceeding  which  the  house  has  adopted. 
It  has.  on  the  contrary,  been  expressly  made  a sub- 
ject of  remark,  and  almost  of  complaint,  that  the 
language  in  which  my  dissent  was  couched  was  stu- 
diously guarded  and  cautious. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  official  communi- 
cation in  question,  I confess  I was  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to 
it.  In  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  its  own 
proceedings,  the  house,  for  the  first  time,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  the  history  of  the  government,  thought 
proper  to  refer  the  message  to  a select  committee  of 
its  own  body,  for  the  purpose  (as  my  respect  for  the 
house  would  have  compelled  me  to  infer)  of  delibe- 
rately weighing  the  objections  urged  against  the  bill 
by  the  executive,  with  a view  to  its  own  judgment 
upon  the  question  of  the  final  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  measure. 

Of  the  temper  and  feelings  in  relation  to  myself  of 
some  of  the  members  selected  for  the  performance  j 
of  this  duty,  I have  nothing  to  say.  That  was  a mat- 
ter entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  But  that  committee,  taking  a diffe- 
rent view  of  its  duty  from  that  which  I should  have 
supposed  had  led  to  its  creation,  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  bill,  availed 
itself  of  the  occasion  formally  to  arraign  the  motives 
of  the  president  for  others  of  his  acts  since  his  in- 
duction into  office.  In  the  absence  of  all  proof,  and, 
as  I am  bound  to  declare,  against  all  law  or  prece- 
dent in  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  at  the  same 
time,  in  a manner  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  re- 
concile with  the  comity,  hitherto  sacredly  observed 
in  the  intercourse  between  independent  and  co-ordi- 
nate departments  of  the  government,  it  has  assailed 
my  whole  official  conduct,  without  a shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  such  assault,  and,  stopping  short  of  im- 
peachment, has  charged  me  nevertheless,  with  offen- 
ces declared  to  deserve  impeachment.  Had  the  ex- 
traordinary report  which  the  committee  thus  made 
to  the  house  been  permitted  to  remain  without  the 
sanction  of  the  latter,  I should  not.  have  uttered  a 
regret,  or  complaint,  upon  the  subject.  But,  unac- 
companied as  it  is  by  any  particle  of  testimony  to 
support  the  charges  it  contains,  without  a deliberate 
examination,  almost  without  any  discussion,  the 
house  of  representatives  has  been  pleased  to  adopt  it 
as  it3  own,  and,  thereby,  to  become  ray  accuser  be- 
fore the  country,  and  before  the  world.  The  high 
character  of  such  an  accuser,  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  which  has  been  made,  and  the  judgment 
pronounced  against  me,  by  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port upon  a distinct  and  separate  vote  of  the  house, 
leaves  me  no  alternative  but  to  enter  into  my  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  a3  unjust  to  myself 
as  a man.  as  an  invasion  of  my  constitutional  powers 
as  chief  magistrate  of  the  American  people,  and  as  a 
violation,  in  my  person,  of  rights  secured  to  every 
citizen  by  the  laws  and  the  constitution.  That  con- 
stitution has  entrusted  to  the  house  of  representatives 
the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  Such  impeach- 
ment is  required  to  be  tried  before  the  most  august 
tribunal  known  to  our  institutions. 

The  senate  ol  the  United  States,  composed  of  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ihe  states,  is 
converted  into  a hall  of  justice,  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  strictest  observance  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
and  of  legal  procedure,  the  chief  justice  of  the  U. 
States,  the  highest  judicial  functionary  of  the  land 
is  required  to  preside  over  its  deliberations  In  the 
presence  of  each  judicatory  the  voice  of  faction  is 
presumed  to  be  silent,  and  the  sentence  of  guilt  or 
naocunce  is  pronounced  under  the  most  solemn  sanc- 


tion of  religion  of  honor,  and  of  law.  To  such  a 
tribunal  docs  the  constitution  authorize  the  house  of 
representatives  to  carry  up  its  accusations  against 
any  chief  of  the  executive  department  wh  im  it  may 
believe  to  be  guilty  of  high  crimes  and  misdemea- 
nors. Before  that  tribunal  the  accused  is  confronted 
with  his  accusers,  and  may  demand  the  privilege, 
which  the  justice  of  the  common  law  secures  to  the 
humblest  citizen,  of  a full,  patient,  and  impartial  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses, 
rigidly  examined,  and  deposing  in  the  face  of  day. 
If  such  a proceeding  had  been  adopted  toward  me, 
unjust  as  1 should  certainly  have  regarded  it,  I 


This  is  a matter  for  the  people  and  states  to  decide; 
but  until  they  shall  have  decided  it,  I shall  fee)  my- 
self bound  to  execute,  without  fear  or  favor,  the  law, 
as  it  has  been  written  by  our  predecessors. 

I protest  against  this  whole  proceeding  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  as  ex  parte  and  extra  judicial.  I 
protest  against  it,  as  subversive  of  the  common  right 
of  all  citizens  to  be  condemned  only  upon  a fair  and 
impartial  trial  according  to  law  and  evidence  before 
the  country.  I protest  against  it,  as  destructive  of 
all  the  comity  of  intercourse  between  the  depart- 
ments of  this  government,  and  destined,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, to  lead  to  conllict  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  integrity  of  the  constitution.  I protest 
against  it  in  the  name  of  that  constitution,  which  is 
not  only  my  own  shield  of  protection  and  defence, 
but  that  of  every  American  citizen.  I protest  against 
it,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  by  whose  will  I stand 
where  I do,  and  by  whose  authority  I exercised  the 
power  which  1 am  charged  with  having  usurped,  and 
to  whom  I am  responsible  for  a firm  and  faithful  dis- 
charge, according  to  my  own  conviction  of  duty,  of 
the  high  stewardship  confided  to  me  by  them.  I pro- 
test against  it.  in  the  name  of  all  regulated  liber'y, 

! and  all  limited  government,  as  a proceeding  tending 
j to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  checks  and  balances 
j of  the  constitution,  and  the 


should,  I trust,  have  met  with  a becoming  constancy 
a trial  as  painful  as  it  would  have  been  undeserved. 

1 would  have  manifested,  by  a profound  submission 
to  the  laws  of  my  country,  my  perfect  faith  in  her 
justice,  and  relying  on  the  purity  of  my  motives,  and 
the  rectitude  of  my  conduct,  should  have  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a triumphant  refutation  in 
the  presence  of  that  country,  and  by  the  solemn 
judgment  of  such  a tribunal,  not  only  of  whatever 
charges  might  have  been  formally  preferred  against 
me,  but  of  all  the  calumnies  of  which  I have  hither- 
to been  the  unresisting  victim.  As  il  is.  I have  been 
acused  without  evidence,  and  condemned  without  a 
hearing.  As  far  as  such  proceedings  can  accomplish 
it,  I am  deprived  of  publ  ic  confidence  in  the  adminis-  hands  of  the  house  of  represe 
tration  of  the  government,  and  denied  even  the  boast  joritv  of  Congress  for  the  tit 
of  a good  name — a name  transmitted  to  me  from  a j led  and  despotic  power.  And 
patriot  father,  prized  as  my  proudest  inheritance, 
and  carefully  preserved  for  those  who  are  to  come 
after  me,  as  the  most  precious  of  all  earthly  pos- 
sessions. I am  not  only  subjected  to  imputations 
affecting  my  character  as  an  individual,  but  am 
charged  with  violating  pledges  which  I never  gave; 
and  because  I execute  what  I believe  to  be  the  law, 
with  usurping  powers  not  conferred  by  law;  and, 
above  all,  with  using  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  constitution,  from  corrupt  motives 
and  unwarrantable  ends.  And  these  charges  are 
made  without  any  particle  of  evidence  to  sustain 
them,  and,  as  I solemnly  affirm,  without  any  founda- 
tion in  truth. 

Why  is  a proceeding  of  this  sort  adopted  at  this 
time?  Is  the  occasion  for  it  found  in  the  fact,  that 


this  my  protest,  may  be  ente 
the  house  af  representatives. 

declaration,  for  all  time  to  come,  oi  me  injustice  auu 
unconstitutionality  of  such  a proceeding. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  August  30,  1842. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  ACT. 


An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change 
and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representative s 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 


J That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  lieu 
having  been  elected  to  the  second  office  under  the  | °f  th®  du.tie?  heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  arti- 
constitution  by  the  'ree  and  voluntary  suffrages  of,°les  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now 
the  people,  1 have  su  ceeded  to  the  first,  according  ! be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shal  be  levied,  collected 
to  the  express  provisio,  s of  the  fundamental  law  of  , and,  Paid’  the  follow,ng  dutles>  that  13  to  aaJ| 


express  pr 

the  same  people?  It  is  true  that  the  succession  of  the 
vice  president  to  the  chief  magistracy  has  never  oc- 
curred before,  and  that  all  prudent  and  patriotic 
minds  have  looked  on  this  new  trial  of  the  wisdom 
and  stability  of  our  institutions  with  a somewhat 


First.  On  coarse  wool  unmanufactured,  the  value 
whereof,  at  the  last  port  or  place  whence  exported 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  seven  cents  or  under 
per  pound,  there  shall  be  levied  a duty  of  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all  other  unmanufactured 
anxious  concern.  1 have  beenmade  to  feeTtoo"sen-  ! wool  there  shall  be  levied  a duty  of  three  cents,  per 
sibly  the  difficulties  of  my  unprecedented  position,  j P°uad’  and  thlrt?  per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided, 

J J 1 . . . \ Inn)  uihon  ur  nnl  nr  rt  i rro  no  n r nno  irioc  nt  MlP. 


not  to  know  all  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  1 
reproach  cast  upon  a president  without  a party 
But  I 


That  when  wool  of  different  qualities  ol  the  same 
kind  or  sort,  is  imported  in  the  same  bale,  bag,  or 
package,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the -contents 


found  myself  placed  in  this  most  responsible  • , , — , ~ , ,,  , . , ... 

station  by  no  usurpation  or  contrivance  of  my  own.  : °[  ( le  da  e’  or  package,  shal  be  appraiseu  ' 

I was  called  to  it,  under  Providence,  by  the  supreme  I tae  aPP)'aiser3,  at  a rale  exceed!  per 

law  of  the  land,  and  the  deliberately-declared  will  of  ! Pound’ d s la  charged  with  a 
the  people.  It  is  by  these,  the  people,  that  I have  j ^ appraisal:  1 rovided  furlh 
been  clothed  with  the  high  powers  which  they  have  | 0 different  qualities,  and  differ 

seen  fit  to  confide  to  their  chief  executive,  and  been  lmPortcd  in  the  same  bale,  bag. 


charged  with  tiie  solemn  responsibility  under  which 
those  powers  are  to  be  exercised.  It  is  to  them  I 
hold  myself  answerable,  as  a moral  agent,  for  a free 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  which  they 
have  imposed  upon  me.  It  is  not  as  an  individual 
merely  that  I am  now  called  upon  to  resist  the  en- 
croachment of  unconstitutional  power.  1 represent 
the  executive  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  anil  it  is  in  .neir  name  whose  mere  agent 
and  servant  I am,  and  whose  will  declared  it  their 
fundamental  law,  I dare  not,  even  were  I inclined, 
to  disobey,  that  I protest  against  every  attempt  to 
break  down  the  undoubted  constitutional  power  of 
this  department  without  a solemn  amendment  of  that 
fundamental  law. 

1 am  determined  to  uphold  the  constitution  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  and 
in  defiance  of  all  personal  consequences.  What  may 
happen  to  an  individual  is  of  little  importance;  but 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  or  any  of  its  great 
and  clear  principles  and  provisions,  is  too  sacred  to 
be  surrendered,  under  any  circumstances  whatever, 
by  those  who  are  charged  with  its  protection  and  de- 
fence. Least  of  all  should  he  be  held  guiltless,  who 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  departments 
of  the  government,  should  shrink  from  the  exercise 
of  its  unquestionable  authority  on  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions  and  should  consent,  without  a strug- 
gle, to  efface  all  the  barriers  so  carefully  created  by 


tents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  packa&_, 
at  the  value  of  the  finest  or  most  valuaoi,,  _ 
sort,  and  a duty  charged  thereon  accordingly:  Provi- 
ded further,  That  if  bales  of  different  qualities  are 
embraced  in  the  same  invoice,  at  the  same  price,  the 
value  of  the  whole  shall  be  appraised  according  to 
the  value  of  the  bale  of  the  best  quality:  Provided 
further,  That  if  any  wool  be  imported  having  in  it 
dirt,  or  any  material  er  impurities,  other  than  those 
naturally  belonging  to  the  fleece,  and  thus  be  redu- 
ced in  value  to  seven  cents  per  pound  or  under,  the 
appraisers  shall  appraise  said  wool  at  such  price  as, 
in  their  opinion,  it  would  have  cost  had  it  not  been 
so  mixed  with  such  dirt  or  impurities,  and  a duty 
shall  be  charged  thereon  in  conformity  to  such  ap- 
praisal: Provided  also , That  wool  imported  on  the 
skin  shall  be  estimated  as  to  weight  and  value  as 
other  wool. 

Second.  On  all  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  shall  be  a component  part,  except  carpetings, 
flannels,  bookings  and  baizes,  blankets,  worsted  stuff 
goods,  ready-made  clothing,  hosiery,  milts,  gloves, 
caps,  and  bindings,  a duty  of  forty  per  centum. 

Third.  On  Wilton  carpets  and  carpeting,  treble  in- 
grain, Saxony,  and  Aubussen  carpets  and  carpeting, 
a duty  of  sixty-five  cents  per  square  yard;  on  Brus- 
sels and  Turkey  carpets  and  carpeting,  fifty-five  cents 
per  square  yard;  on  all  Venetian  and  ingrain  carpel* 
and  carpeting,  thirty  cents  per  square  yard;  on  all 


the  people  to  control  and  circumscribe  the  powers  other  kinds  ol  carpets  and  carpeting,  of  wool,  hemp, 


confided  to  their  various  agents.  It  may  be  desira- 
ble, as  the  majority  of  the  house  of  representatives 
has  declared  it  is,  that  no  such  checks  upon  the  will 
of  the  legislature  should  be  suffered  to  continue. — 


flax  or  cotton,  or  parts  of  either,  or  other  material 
not  otherwise  specified,  a duty  of  thirty  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  bedsides,  and  other  por_ 
lions  of  carpets  or  carpeting,  shallj  pay  the  rate 
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duty  herein  imposed  on  carpels  or  carpeting  of  simi- 
lar character. 

Fourth.  On  woollen  blankets,  the  actual  value  of 
which  at  the  place  whence  imported  shall  not  ex- 
ceed seventy-five  cents  each,  and  of  the  dimensions 
not  exceeding  seventy-two  by  fifty-two -inches  each, 
nor  less  than  45  by  60  inches  each,  a . duty  of  fifteen. 
- , or\  valorem;  and  on  all  other  woollen 

- , — ..  '-ont..  ad  valorem. 

ie  speci- 
ctures  of 
per  cen- 


a duty  of 

ts,  gloves, 
.ted  hosie- 
ers,  shirts, 
on  frames, 

rial  compo- 
. cents  per 
irteen  cents 
tve  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem;  on  in.-.  , nd  all  other 

goats’  hair  or  mohair  unmanufactured,  one  cent  per 
pound;  or.  camlets,  blankets,  coatings,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  goats’  hair  or  mohair,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Ninth.  On  ready-made  clothing,  of  whatever  ma- 
terials composed,  worn  .by  men,  women,  or  children, 
except  gloves,  mitts,  stockings,  socks,  wove  shirts 
and  drawers,  and  all  other  similar  manufactures 
made  on  frames;  hats,  bonnets,  shoes,  boots,  and 
bootees,  imported  in  a state  ready  to  be  used  as 
clothing  by  men,  women,  or  children,  made  up  either 
by  the  tailor,  manufacturer,  or  seamstress,  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  fifty  per  centum;  on  all  articles  worn 
by  men,  women,  or  children,  other  than  as  above 
specified  or  excepted,  of  whatever  materials  compo- 
sed, made  up  wholly  or  in  part  by  hand,  a duly  of 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  thread  laces  and 
insertings,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  cotton 
laces,  quillings,  and  insertings,  usually  known  as 

trimming  laces,  and  on  bobbinet  laces  of  cotton, 

twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  laces,  galloons, 
tresses,  tassels,  knots,  and  stars  of  gold  or  silver,  fine 
or  half  fine  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  aii 
articles  embroidered  in  gold  or  silver,  fine  or  half 
fine,  when  finished,  other  than  clothing,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valore”";  and  on  clothing,  finished 
whole  or  1-  woidered  in  gold  or  silver,  fifty 

TIP” 

er  enacted,  That,  from  and 

act,  there  shall  - be  levied, 

mportalion  of  the  articles 
a,  the  following  duties;  that  is 


ji-st.  On  cotton  unmanufactured,  a duty  of  thre- 
cenra  per  pound. 

Second.  On  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which 
^cotton  shall  be  a component  part,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied a duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  ex- 
cepting such  cotton,  twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  and 
such  other  articles  as  are  herein  provided  for:  Pro- 
vided, That  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which 
cotton  shall  he  a component  part,  not  dyed,  colored 
printed  or  stained,  not  exceeding  in  value  twenty 
cents  per  square  yard,  shall -be  valued  twenty  cents 
per  square  yard;  and  if  dyed,  colored,  printed,  or 
stained 7 in  whole  or  in  part,  not  exceeding  in  value 
thirty  cents  the  square  yard,  shall  be  valued  at  thirty 
— ' cents  per  square  yard,  excepting  velvets,  cords, 
moleskins,  fustians,  buffalo  cloths,  or  goods  manufac- 
tured by  napping  or  raising,  cutting  or  shearing,  not 
exceeding  in  value  thirty-five  cents  the  square,  yard, 
which  shall  be  valued  at  thirty-five  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  duty  be  paid  thereon  accordingly. 

J Third.  All  cotton  twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  un- 
bleached and  uncolored,  the  true  value  of  which  at 
the  place  whence  imported  shall  be  less  than  sixty 
cents  per  pound,  shall  be  valued  at  sixty  cents  per 
pound,  and  shall  be  charged  with  a duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  bleached  or  colored 
cotton  twist,  yard,  and  thread,  the  true  value  of 
■which  at  the  place  whence  imported  shall  be  less 
than  seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  shall  be  valued  at 
seventy-five  cents  per  pound,  and  pay  a duty  of  twen- 
ty-five per  centum  ad  valorem;  all  other  cotton,  twist, 
yarn,  and  thread,  on  spools  or  otherwise,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  3.  find  be  it  farther  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  t his  act,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  arti- 
cles hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties,  that 
is  to  sav: 

First”  On  all  manufactures  of  silk  not  otherwise 
specified,  except  bolting  cloths,  two  dollars  and  fifty 


cloths,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided ,1 
That  if  any  silk  manufacture  shall  be  mixed  with 
gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal,  it  shall  pay  a duty  of 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

vSecond.  On  sewing  silk,  silk  twist,  or  twist  com- 
posed of  silk  and  mohair,  a duty  of  two  dollars  per 
pound  of  sixteen  ounces;  on  pongees  and  plain  white 
silks  for  printing  or  coloring,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces;  on  floss  and  other 
similar  silks,  purified  from  the  gum,  dyed  and  pre- 
pared for  manufacture,  a duty  of  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  raw  silk,  comprehending  all 
silks  in  the  gum,  whether  in  hanks,  reeled,  or  other- 
wise, a duty  of  fifty  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen 
ounces;  on  silk  umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sun  shades, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  silk  or  satin  shoes 
and  slippers,  for  women  or  men,  thirty  cents  per 
pair;  silk  or  satin  laced  boots  or  bootess,  for  women 
or  men,  seventy-five  cents  per  pair;  silk  or  satin 
oboes  and  slippers,  for  children,  fifteen  cents  per 
pair;  silk  or  satin  laced  boots  or  bootees,  for  children, 
twenty-five  cents  -a  pair;  on  men’s  silk  hats,  one  dol- 
lar each;  silk  or  satin  hats  or  bonnets,  for  women, 
two  dollars  each;  on  silk  shirts  and  drawers,  whe- 
ther made  up  wholly  or  in  part,  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  silk  caps  for  women,  and  turbans,  orna- 
ments for  head  dress,  aprons,  collars,  caps,  cuffs, 
braids,  curls,  or  frizettes,  chemisettes,  mantillas 
pelerines,  and  all  other  articles  of  silk  made  up  by 
hand  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  a duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Third.  On  unmanufactured  hemp,  forty  dollars 
per  ton;  on  Manilla,  Sunn,  and  other  hemps  of  India 
on  jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetable  sub 
stances,  not,  enumerated,  used  for  cordage, -twenty- 
five  dollars  per  ton;  on  codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or 
flax,  twenty  dollars  per  ten;  on  tarred  cables  and 
cordage,  five  cents  per  pound;  on  untarred  cordage, 
4j  cents  per  pound;  yarns,  twine,  and  packthread, 
six  cents  per  pound;  on  seines,  seven  cents  per  pound; 
on  cotton  bagging  four  cents  per  square  yard;  on  any 
other  manufacture,  not  otherwise  specified,  suitable 
for  the, uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whe 
ther  composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp  or  flax, 
or  any  other  material,  or  imported  under  the  desig 
nation  of  gunny  cloth,  or  any  other  appellation,  and 
without  regard  to  the  weight  or  width,  a duty  of  five 
cents  per  square  yard;  on  sail  duck, -seven  cents  per 
square  yard;  Russia  and  other  sheetings,  brown  and 
white,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  all 
other  manufactures  of  hemp,  or  of  which  hemp 
shall  be  a component  part,  not  specified,  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  unmanufactured  flax,  twenty 
dollars  per  ton;  on  linens,  and  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  flax,  or  of  which  flax  shall  be  a component 
part,  not  otherwise  specified,  a duty  of  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  grass  cloth,  a duty  of 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem 

Fourth.  On  stamped,  printed,  or  painted  floor  oil 
cloth,  thirty-five  cents  per  square  yard;  on  furniture 
oil  cloth  made  on  Canton  or  cotton  flannel,  sixteen 
cents  per  square  yard;  on  other  furniture  oil  cloth, 
ten  cents  per  square  yard;  on  oil  cloth  of  linen,  silk 
or  other  materials,  used  for  hat  covers,  aprons,  coach 
curtains,  or  similar  purposes,  and  on  medicated  oil 
cloths,  a duty  cf  twelve  and  a half  cents  per  square 
yard;  on  Chinese  or  other  floor  matting,  made  of 
flags,  jute  or  grass,  on  ail  floor  mattings  not  other- 
wise specified,  and  on  mats,  of  whatever  materials 
composed,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem 
- Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied 
collected  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  ar 
cles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties,  that 
is  to  say: 

First.  On  iron. in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  seventeen  dollars  per 
ton;  on  bar  or  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by 
rolling,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton:  Provided,  That 
all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  form,  less 
finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  more  advanc- 
ed than  pig  iron,  except  casting,  shall  be  rated  as 
iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  and  pay  a duty  accordingly: 
Provided  also,  That  iron  imported  prior  to  the  third 
day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  in 
bars  or  otherwise,  for  railways  or  inclined  planes 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  provisions  of 
existing  laws,  exempting  it  from  the  payment  of  du- 
ty, on  proof  of  its  having  been  actually  and  perma- 
nently laid  down  for  the  use  of  any  railway  or  in- 
clined plane  prior  to  the  third  day  of  March,  eigh- 


teen hundred 

ported  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid,  shall  be 
subject  to  and  pay  a duty  on  rolled  iron. 

Second.  On  iron  in  pigs,  nine  dollars  per  ton;  on 


cast  iron  butts  or  hinges,  two  and  a half  cents  per 
pound;  on  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14, 
five  cents  per  pound;  and  over  No.  14,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding No.  25,  eight  cents  per  pound;  overNo.  25, 
eleven  cents  per  pound;  silvered  or  plated  wire, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  brass  or  copper  wire, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  cap  or  bonnet 
wire,  covered  with  silk,  twelve  cents  per  pound: 
when  covered  with  cotton  thread  or  other  material, 
eight  cents  per  pound;  on  round  or  square  iron,  or 
braziers’  rods,  of  three  sixteenth,  to  ten  sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  inclusive,  and  on  iron  in  nail  or 
spike  rods,  or  nail  plates,  slit,  rolled,  or  hammered, 
and  on  iron  in  sheets,  except  taggers’  iron,  and  on 
hoop  iron,  and  on  iron,  slit,  rolled,  or  hammered, 
for  band  iron,  scroll  iron,  or  casement  rods,  iron  ca- 
bles or  chains,  or  parts  thereof,  manufactured  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  whatever  diameter,  the  links 
being  of  the  form  peculiar  to  chains  for  cables,  two 
and  a half  cents  per  pound;  cm  all  other  chains  of 
iron,  not  othewise  specified,  the  links  being^either 
twisted  or  straight,  and,  when  straight,  of  greater 
length  than  those  used  in  chains  for  cables,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  anchors  or  parts  of  an- 
chors, manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  anvils, 
blacksmiths’  hammers  and  sledges,  two  and  a half 
cents  per  pound;  on  cut  or  wrought  iron  spikes, 
three  cents  per  pound;  and  on  cut  iron  nails,  three 
cents  per  pound;  and  on  wrought  iron  nails,  on  axle- 
trees,  or  parts  thereof,  mill  irons  and  mill  cranks  of 
wrought  iron,  or  wrought  iron  for  ships,  locomotives, 
and  steam  engines,  or  iron  chains,  other  than  chain 
cables,  and  on  malleable  irons  or  castings,  four 
cents  per  pound;  on  steam,  gas,  or  water  tubes  or 
pipes,  made  of  band  or  rolled  iron,  five  cents  per 
pound;  on  mill  saws,  cross  cut  saws,  and  pit  saws, 
one  dollar  each;  on  tacks,  brads  and  sprigs,  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  ounces  to  the  thousand,  five  cents 
per  thousand;  exceeding  sixteen  ounces  to  the  thou- 
sand, five  cents  per  pound;  on  taggers’  iron,  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  articles  par- 
tially manufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if  wholly  manufactur- 
ed: And  provided,  also,  That  no  articles  manufactur- 
ed from  steel,  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  or  other  kinds  of  iron, 
shall  pay  a less  rate  of  duty  than  is  chargeable  on 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  in  whole  orin 
part,  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty  either  by 
weight  or  value,  and  a duty  of  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valorem  on  the  cost  of  the  article  added  thereto. 

Third.  On  all  old  or  scrap  iron,  ten  dollars  per  ton; 
Provided,  That  nothing  shall  be  deemed  old  iron  that 
has  not  been  in  actual  use,  and  fit  only  to  be  re-man- 
ufactured; and  ail  pieces  of  .jron,  except  old,  of  more 
than  six  inches  in  length,  or  of  sufficient  length  to.be 
made  into  spikes  and  bolts,  shall  be  rated  as  bar, bolt, 
rod,  or  hoop  iron,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  pay  duty 
accordingly:  Provided,  also,  That  all  vessels  of  cast 
iron,  and  ail  castings  of  iron  not  rough  as  from  the 
mould,  but  partially  manufactured  after  the  casting 
or  with  handles,  rings,  hoops  or  other  additions  o 
wrought  iron,  shall  pay  the  same  rates  of  duty  here- 
in imposed  on  all  other  manufacturesofwrought  iron 
not  herein  enumerated,  if  that  shall  amount  to  more 
than  the  duty  on  castings. 

Fourth.  On  muskets,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
stand;  rifles,  two  dollars  and. fifty  cents  each;  on  axes, 
adzes,  hatchets,  plane  irons,  socket  chisels  and  vice3, 
drawing  knives,  cutting  knives,  sickles  or  reaping 
hooks,  scythes,  spades,  shovels,  squares  of  iron  or 
steel,  plated  or  polished  steel  saddlery  and  brass  sad- 
dlery, coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  descriptions, 
steelyards  and  scale  beams,  and  all  fire  arms  other 
than  muskets  and  rifles,  and  all  side  arms,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  square  wire,  used  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stretches  for  umbrellas,  when  cut  in 
pieces  not  exceeding  the  length  suitable  therefor, 
twelve  and  a half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fifth.  On  screws  made  of  iron  called  wood  screws, 
twelve  cents  per  pound;  and  on  all  other  sci'ews  of 
iron,  not  specified,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
brass  screws  thirty  cents  per  pound;  on  sheet  and 
rolled  brass,  a duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
on  brass  battery,  or  hammered  kettles,  twelve  cents 
per  pound- 

Sixth.  On  cast,  shear  and  German  steel  in  bars, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds,  and  on  all  other  steel  in  bars,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents 'per  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  on 
solid  headed  pins,  and  all  other  package  pins,  not  ex- 
ceeding five  thousand  to  the  pack  of  twelve  papers, 


and  forty-three,  and  all  such  iron  im-  {forty  cents  per  pack,  and  in  the  same  proportion  for 

j jl.  ii  loco  nnontilv  nn  nrninrl  nins.  t.WftntV  Cls. 


a greater  or  less  quantity;  on  pound  pins,  twenty  cls. 
per  pound;  on  sewing,  tambouring,  darning,  netting, 
, , and  knitting,  and  all  other  kinds  of  needles,  a duty  of 

vessels  of  cast  iron,  not  otherwise  specified,  one  cent , twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  common,  tinned, 
and  a half  per  pound;  on  aji  other  casting  of  iron, 1 and  jappanned  saddlery,  of  all  descriptions,  twenty 
not  otherwise  specified,  one  cent  per  pound;  on  glaz-  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

ed  or  tin  hollow  ware  and  castings,  sad  irons  or  j Seventh.  On  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds^or  papier 
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gents  per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces;  on  silk  bolting  smoothing  irons,  hatters’  and  tailors’  pressing  irons,  mache,  and  plat&d  and  gilt  wares  of  all  kinds,  ana  on 
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cv-lev"  of  all  kinds,  and  alt  other  manufactures,  not 
Otherwise  specified,  made  of  brass,  iron,  steel,  lead, 
copper,  pevvler,  or  tin,  or  of  which  either  of  these 
metals  is  a component  material,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  Provided,  That  all  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  or  other  metals,  partly  finished,  shall  pay 
the  same  rates  of  duty  as  if  entirely  finished. 

Eighth.  On  lead,  in  pigs  and  bars,  three  cents  per 
pound;  on  old  and  scrap  lead,  one  cent  and  a half  pet- 
pound;  leaden  pipes,  leaden  shot,  and  lead  in  sheets, 
or  in  any  other  form  not  herein  specified,  four  cents 
per  pound;  on  type  inetal  and  stereotype  plates, twen- 
ty-five per  centum  ad  valorem,  types,  whether  new 
or  old,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorent;on  copper 
bottoms  out  round,  and  copper  bottoms  raised  at  the 
edge,  and  still  bottoms  cut  round  and  turned  up  on 
the  edge,  and  parts  thereof,  and  on  copper  piate3  or 
sheets  weighing  more  than  thirty-four  ounces  per 
square  foot,  commonly  called  braziers’ copper,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  copper  rods  and  bolts, 
nails  and  spikes,  four  cents  per  pound;  and  on  patent 
sheathing  metal  composed  in  part  of  copper,  two 
cents  per  pound. 

Ninth.  On  tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks,  one  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  terne 
plates,  taggers’  tin  and  tin  foil,  two  and  a half  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  silver  plated  metal  in  sheets, 
and  on  argentine,  alabata,  or  German  silver,  in  sheets 
or  otherwise,  unmanufactured,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  on  manufactures  of  German  silver,  beii  me- 
tal. zinc  and  bronze,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
on  zinc  in  sheets,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provi- 
ded, That  old  bells,  or  parts  thereof,  fit  only  to  be  re- 
manufactured,  shall  not  be  considered  manufactures 
of  bell  metal,  but  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty;  on 
bronze  powder,  bronze  liquor,  iron  liquor,  red  liquor 
and  seppia,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tenth.  On  coal,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  ton;  on  coke,  or  culm  of  coal,  five  cents  per 
bushel. 

Sec.  5.  Anil  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  af- 
ter the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties;  that  is 
to  say: 

First.  On  all  vessels  or  wares  and  manufactures, 
of  cut  glass,  when  the  cutting  on  the  article  does  not 
exceed  one  third  ihe  height  or  length  thereof,  a duty 
of  twenty-five  cents  per  pound;  when  the  cutting  ex- 
ceeds one  third  the  height  or  length,  but  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  half  the  same,  a duty  of  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound;  when  the  cutting  extends  to  or  exceeds 
one  half  the  height  or  length  thereof,  a duty  of  forty- 
five  cents  per  pound;  ou  cut  glass  chandeliers,  candle 
sticks,  lustres,  lenses,  lamps,  prisms  and  parts  of  the 
game,  and  on  all  drops,  icicles,  spangles  and  orna- 
ments, used  for  mountings,  a duty  of  forty-five  cents 
per  pound;  on  articles  of  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed 
glass,  weighing  over  eight  ounces,  a duty  often  cents 
per  pound:  on  articles  of  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed 
glass,  weighing  eight  ounces  or  under,  except  tum- 
blers, a duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound;  on  plain, 
moulded,  or  pressed  tumblers,  ten  cents  per  pound; 
on  all  plain,  moulded,  or  pressed  glass,  when  stop- 
pered, or  the  bottoms  ground  or  puntied,  an  addition- 
al duty  of  four  cents  per  pound.  Provided,  That  all 
articles  of  moulded  or  pressed  glass,  being  cut,  rou- 
ghed, or  polished,  in  part  or  parts  thereof  and  all 
other  wares  or  articles  of  Hint  glass,  not  otherwise 
specified,  shali  pay  the  duty  chargeable  on  articles 
of  cut  glass  of  the  description  and  glass  to  which 
they  may  severally  belong. 

Second.  On  all  apothecaries’  vials  and  bottles  not 
exceeding  the  capacity  of  six  ounces  each,  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  per  gross;  apothecaries’  vials 
and  bottles  exceeding  six  ounces,  and  not  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  sixteen  ounces  each,  two  dollars  and 
twenty-live  cents  per  gross;  on  all  perfumery  and  fan- 
cy vials  and  bottles,  uncut,  not  exceeding  the  capaci- 
ty of  four  ounces  each,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
gross;  and  those  exceeding  four  ounces,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding, in  capacity,  sixteen  ounces  each,  three  dol- 
lars per  gross. 

Third.  On  black  and  green  glass  bottles  and  jars, 
exceeding  eight  ounces,  and  not  exceeding,  in  capa- 
city, one  quart  each,  a duty  of  three  dollars  per  gross; 
when  exceeding  the  capacity  of  one  quart  each,  four 
dollars  per  gross;  on  demijohns  and  carboys,  of  the 
capacity  of  half  a gallon  or  less,  fifteen  cents  each; 
when  exceeding,  in  capacity,  half  a gallon,  and  not 
exceeding  three  gallons  each,  a duty  of  thirty  cents 
each;  exceeding  three  gallons,  fifty  cents  each. 

Fourth.  On  cylinder  or  broad  window  glass,  not 
exceeding  eight  by  ten  inches,  two  cents  per  square 
foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  ten  by  twelve  in- 
ches, two  and  a half  cents  per  square  foot;above  that, 
and  not  exceeding  fourteen  by  ten  inches,  three  and  a 
half  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  by  eleven  inches,  four  cents  per 
q uare  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  eighteen 


by  twelve  inches,  five  cents  per  square  foot;  above 
eighteen  by  twelve  inches,  six  cents  per  square  foot. 
On  all  crown  window  glass  not  exceeding  ten  by  8 
inches,  three  and  a half  cents  per  square  foot;  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  ten  by  twelve  inches,  five 
cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding 
fourteen  by  ten  inches,  six  cents  per  square  foot; 
above  (hat,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  eleven  in- 
ches, seven  cents  per  square  foot.;  above  that,  and  not 
exceeding  eighteen  by  twelve  inches,  eight  cents  per 
square  foot:  and  all  exceeding  eighteen  by  twelve  in- 
ches, ten  cents  per  square  foot;  Provided,  That  all 
glass  imported  in  sheets  or  tables,  without  reference 
to  form,  shall  pay  the  highest  duties  herein  imposed 
on  the  different  descriptions  of  window  glass.  On  all 
polished  plate  glass,  whether  imported  as  window 
glass,  or  however  otherwise  specified,  not  silvered 
and  not  exceeding  twelve  by  eight  inches,  five  cents 
per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  four- 
teen by  ten  inches,  seven  cents  persquare  fool;  above 
that,  and  not  exceeding  sixteen  by  eleven  inches, 
eight  cents  per  square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  by  twelve  inches,  ten  cents  per 
square  foot;  above  that,  and  not  exceeding  twenty- 
two  by  fourteen  inches  twelve  cents  per  square  foot; 
all  above  twenty-two  by  fourteen  inches,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  if  silvered,  an  addition  of  twen- 
ty per  centum  shall  be  made  to  the  duty;  if  framed,  a 
duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided, 

That,  on  all  cylinder  or  broad  glass,  weighing  over 
one  hundred  pounds  per  one  hundred  square  feet, and 
on  all  crown  glass  weighing  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  per  one  hundred  square  feet,  there  shall 
be  an  additional  duty  on  the  excess  of  the  same  rate 
as  herein  imposed. 

On  porcelain  glass,  on  glass  colored,  or  paintings  on 
glass,  a duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all 
articles  or  manufactures  of  glass  not  specified,  con- 
nected with  other  materials,  rendering  it  impractica- 
ble to  seperate  it  and  determine  its  weight  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fifth.  Ou  China  ware,  porcelain  ware,  earthen 
ware,  stone  ware  and  ail  other  ware  rom  posed  of  earth 
or  mineral  substances,  not  otherwise  specified,  whe- 
ther gilt,  painted,  printed,  plain,  or  glazed,  a duty  of 
thirty  per  centum,  ad  valorem. 

Sixth.  On  tanned,  sole,  or  bend  leather,  six  cents 
per  pound;  on  ail  upper  leather,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied, eight  cents  per  pound;  on  calf  and  seal  skins 
tanned  and  dressed,  five  dollars  per  dozen;  on  sheep 
skins  tanned  and  dressed,  or  skivers,  two  dollars  per 
dozen;  on  goat  skins  or  morooc-o  tanned  and  dressed, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  on  kid  skins  op- 
morocco  tanned  and  dressed,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  dozen;  on  goat  or  sheep  skin  tanned,  and 
not  dressed,  one  dollar  per  dozen;  on  all  kid  and 
lamb  skins  tanned  and  not  dressed,  seventy-five  cents, 
per  dozen;  and  on  skins  tanned  and  dressed,  other- 
wise .than  in  color,  to  wit:  fawn,  kid,  and  lamb,  usu- 
ally known  as  chamois,  one  dollar  per  dozen;  on 
men’s  boots  and  bootees  of  leather,  wholly  or  par- 
tially manufactured,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  pair;  men’s  shoes  and  pumps,  wholly  or  partially 
manufactured,  thirty  cents  per  pair,  ■'.vomen’s  boots 
and  bootees  of  leather,  wholly  or  partially  manufac- 
tured, fifty  cents  per  pair;  children’s  boots,  bootees, 
and  shoes,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  fifteen 
cents  per  pair;  women’s  double  soled  pump3  and 
welts,  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  forty  cents 
per  pair;  women’s  shoes  or  slippers,  wholly  or  par- 
tially manufactured,  whether  of  leather,  prunella,  or 
other  material,  except  silk,  twenty-five  cents  per  pair; 
on  raw  hides  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried  or  salted, 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  skins  pickled 
and  in  casks,  not  specified,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Seventh.  On  men’s  leather  gloves,  one  dollar  and 
twenty  five  cents  per  dozen;  women’s  leather  habit 
gioves,  one  dollar  per  dozen;  children’s  leather,  ha- 
bit gloves,  fifty  cents  per  dozen;  women’s  extra  and 
demi  length  leather  gloves,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  dozen;  children’s  extra  and  demi  length  leather 
gloves,  seventy-five  cents  per  dozen;  on  leather  caps 
or  hats,  leather  braces  or  suspenders,  and  on  all 
other  braces  or  suspenders,  of  whatever  material 
or  materials  composed,  except  India  rubber,  and 
on  leather  bottles,  patent  leather,  and  on  all  other 
manufactures  of  leather,  or  of  which  leather  is  a 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise 
specified,  a duty  of  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Eighth.  On  furs  of  all  kinds  on  the  skin,  undres- 
sed, five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  furs  dressed  on 
the  skin,  on  all  hatters’  furs,  whether  dressed  or  un- 
dressed, not  on  the  skin,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  fur  hats,  caps,  muffs,  tippets,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures of  fur  not  specified,  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  fur  hat  bodies,  frames,  or  felts,  manufac- 
tured, not  put  in  form  or  trimmed,  or  otherwise,  twen- 
ty-five per  centum  ad  valorem;  hats  of  wool,  hat  bo- 


dies or  felts  ■ ,-ade  in  whole  or  in  part  of  wool,  eigh- 
teen cents  each. 

Ninth.  On  hats  and  bonnets  for  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  Panama.  Manilla,  Leghorn,  Naples 
or  elsewhere,  composed  of  satin,  straw,  chip,  grass, 
palm  leaf,  ratan,  willow,  or  any  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance, or  of  hoir,  whalebone,  or  other  material  not 
otherwise  specified,  a duty  of  thirty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided , That  all  flats,  braids,  plaits, 
sparterc,  or  willow  squares,  used  for  making  hats  or 
bonnets,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  manufac- 
tured hats  or  bonnets. 

Tenth.  On  all  ornamental  feathers  and  artificial 
flowers,  or  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  materials  com- 
posed, hair  bracelets,  chains,  ringlets,  curls  or  braids, 
human  hair,  cleaned  and  prepared  for  use,  and  on 
fans  of  every  dscription,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  on  all  hair,  human  or  otherwise,  uncleaned 
and  unmanufactured,  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
hair  cloth  or  seating,  and  on  hair  belts  and  hair 
gloves  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  curl- 
ed hair  and  moss  for  beds  or  matrasses,  ten  per  con- 
tum  ad  valorem;  on  feathers  for  beds,  and  on  downs 
of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
India  rubber  oil  cloth,  webbing,  shoes,  braces,  or 
suspenders,  or  other  fabrics  or  manufactured  articles 
composed  wholly  in  part  of  India  rubber,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  braces  or  sus- 
penders of  that  material,  not  exceeding  in  value  two 
dollars  per  dozen  shall  be  valued  at  two  dollars  per 
dozen,  and  pay  duty  accordingly.  On  all  clocks, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  glaziers’ 
diamonds  when  set,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; on  3hip  or  box  chronometers,  twenty  percent, 
ad  valorem;  and  on  watches  or  parts  of  watches,  and 
watch  materials  not  specified  1-,  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; on  diamonds,  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
crystals  of  glass  for  watches,  and  on,  glasses,  or  peb- 
bles for  spectacles  or  eye  glasses,  when  not  set,  two 
dollars  per  gross;  on  gems,  pearls  or  precious  stones, 
seven  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  imitations  thereof, 
and  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  on  cameos  and 
imitations  thereof,  and  on  mosaics  not  specified,  of 
whatever  materials  composed,  whether  real  or  imi- 
tation, set  or  not  set,  seven  and  a half  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  on  jewelry  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or 
platina,  and  gold  and  silver  leaf,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  on  gilt,  plated,  or  imitation  jewelry,  and 
Dutch  metal  in  leaf,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; on  Scagliola  table,  tops,  and  table  tops  of 
small  or  composition,  inlaid  with  precious  stones  or 
marble  pieces  of  composition,  known  as  mosaics,  on 
table  tops  of  marble  or  composition,  when  inlaid 
with  various  colored  marbles,  and  on  alabaster  and 
spar  ornaments,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
manufactures  of  services,  vessels,  and  wares  of  all 
kinds,  not  otherwise  specified,  of  silver  or  gold,  or 
of  which  either  of  these  metals  shall  be  a component 
material  of  chief  value,  whether  plain,  cha  ’ -- 
graved  or  embossed,  an  ad  valoG.,7;  duty  of  tl 
centum. 

Eleventh.  On  all  manufactures  of  wood,  nc 
wises  pecified,  thirty  percentumad  valorem:  F 
That  boards,  planks,  staves,  scantlings,  hewn  oi 
timber,  unwrought  spars  and  all  other  deserip 
wood  which  shall  have  been  wrought  into  shaj 
fit  them,  respectively,  for  any  specific  and  per. 
use  without  further  manufacture,  shall  be  d 
and  taken  as  manufactured  wood,  and  pay  di 
cordingly;  and  on  timber,  to  be  used  in  bi 
wharves  and  fire  wood,  twenty  per  centum  ad 
rem:  Provided  also,  That  rough  boards,  planks,  $ 
scantling  and  sawed  timber,  not  planned  or  wrought 
into  any  shape  for  use,  shall  pay  a duty  of  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem:  And  provided,  further,  That 
rose  wood,  satin  wood,  mahogany  and  cedar  wood 
shall  pay  a duty  of  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
on  walking  canes  and  sticks,  frames  and  sticks  for 
umbrellas,  for  parasols,  and  for  sun  shades,  cabinet 
wares  or  household  furniture  not  otherwise  specified, 
musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  carriages  and  parts 
thereof,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  also, 
That  strings  for  musical  instruments,  of  catgut  or 
whipgut,  and  all  other  strings  or  thread  of  similar 
materials,  shall  pay  a duty  of  fifteen  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Twelfth.  On  manufactured  marble  in  the  rough, 
slab,  or  block,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  volorem; 
on  marble  busts  or  statuary,  not  specially  imported, 
as  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  on  all  other  manu- 
factures of  marble  not  specified,  a duty  of  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  slates  of  all  kinds,  paving 
tiies  and  bricks,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
on  baskets  ana  other  manufactures,  not  specified,  of 
grass,  straw,  ozier  or  willow  and  palm  leaf,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  wax,  amber  or  com- 
position beads,  and  all  other  beads  not  otherwise 
enumerated,  and  shell  or  fancy  boxes  not  otherwise 
specified,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorsm;  on 
combs  for  the  hair,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
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twen(V-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  brushes  and 
brooms  of  all  kinds,  thinly  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
and  on  bristles,  one  cent  per  pound;  on  dolls  and  toys 
of  every  description,  of  whatever  material  or  mate- 
rials composed,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
metal  bntions  of  all  kinds,  thirty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem; Provided,  That  all  such  buttons,  not  exceed- 
ing in  value  one  dollar  per  gross,  shall  be  valued  a! 
one  dollar,  and  be  charged  with  duty  accordingly;  on 
all  other  buttons,  and  on  all  button  moulds,  of  what- 
ever material  composed  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  Provided,  That  lastirigs,  prunellas  and  simi- 
. foh. i/.c  not  specified,  when  imported  in  strips, 
of  the  size  and  shape  suitable  for 
exclusively  of  buttons,  shoes  or 
mohair  or  worsted  cloth,  black 
red  satin,  and  figured  or  brocaded 
hen  imported  in  strips,  pieces  or 
e and  shape  suitable  for  the  raanu- 
y of  buttons,  tortoise  shell,  ivory 
lants  unmanufactured,  horns  and 
and  bone  tips,  shall  be  admitted 
of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
ubject  to  the  rates  of  duty  charge- 
pectively,  according  to  their  com- 

it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  af- 
f this  act,  there  shall  be  levied,  col 
on  the  importation  of  the  articles 
ioned,  the  following  rates  of  duty, 

id  leads,  litharge,  or.acetate  or  chro- 
mate 01  ieau.  uiy  or  ground  in  oil,  four  cents  per 
pound;  on  whiting  or  Paris  white,  and  all  ochres  or 
ochry  earths  used  in  the  composition  of  painters’  co- 
lor, when  dry  one  cent  per  pound,  when  ground ;tn  oil 
one  cent  and  a half  per  pound;  on  sulphate  of  barytes, 
one  half  cent  per  pound;  on  linseed,  hempseed.,  and 
rapeseed  oil,  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  on  putty, 
one  cent  and  a half  per  pound. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  af- 
ter the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  rates  of  duty; 
that  is  to  say; 

First.  On  bank,  folio,  quarto  post  of  all  kind,, and 
letter  and  bank  note  paper,  seventeen  cents  per 
pound;  on  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant.,  dou- 
ble elephant,  foolscap,  imperial,  medium,  pot,  pith, 
royal,  super-royal  and  writing  paper,  fifteen  cents 
per  pound;  on  copperplate,  blotting,  cloying,  color- 
ed for  labels,  colored  for  neer"  |e  0r  fancy 

colored,  glass  pane*-  pasteboard, 

pressine  and  on  all 

' ' or  strips, 

lored  cop- 
.ui  cents  per 
...  ooards,  mill  boards, 
.-o,  sheathing,  wrapping,  and  car- 
three  cents  per  pound;  and  on  all  paper 
envelopes,  whether  plain,  ornamental,  or  colored, 
ami  on  ali  billetdoux,  or  fancy  note  paper,  of  what- 
ever form  or  size,  when  of  less  size  than  letter  paper, 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  music  paper,  with 
lines  and  on  paper  gilt  or  covered  with  metal,  other 
than  g Id  or  silver,  paper  snuff  boxes,  japanned  or 
not  japanned,  and  other  fancy  paper  boxes,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  all  paper  hangings, 
or  paper  for  screens  or  fire  boards  thirty-five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem;  on  all  blank  or  visiting  cards,  twelve 
cents  per  pound;  on  playing  cards,  twenty  five  cents 
per  pack;  on  blank  books,  when  bound  twenty  cents 
per  pound;  when  unbound  fifteen  cents  per  pound; 
on  all  parchment  and  vellum,  and  on  asses’  skins 
and  imitation  thereof,  wafers,  sealing  wax,  and  black 
lead  pencils,  crayons  of  all  kinds,  and  the  metallic 
pens,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  ink  and 
ink  powder  of  all  kinds,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  quills  prepared  or  manufactured,  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  quills,  unprepared  or 
unmanufactured,  filteen  per  centum  ad  yajorem;  on 
rags,  of  whatever  material,  waste  orsho.dy,  a quarter 
of  one  cent  per  pound;  on  all  other  paper  not  enume- 
rated, fifteen  cents  per  pound. 

Second.  On  all  books  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, or  of  which  English  forms  the  text,  when 
bound  thirty  cents  per  pound,  when  in  sheets  or 
boards,  twenty  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That 
whenever  the  importer  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  collector,  when  the  goods  are  entered, 
that  any  such  book  has  been  printed  and  published 
abroad  more  than  one  year,  and  not  republished  in 
this  country,  or  has  been  printed  and  published 
abroad  more  than  five  years  before  such  importation, 
then  and  in  such  ease  said  books  shall  be  admitted  at 
one-half  of  the  above  rate  of  duties:  Provided,  That 
the  said  terms  of  one  year  and  five  years,  shall  in  no 
case  commence,  or  be  computed  at  and  from  a day 
before  the  passing  of  this  act,  on  all  books  printed 
jn  Latin  or  Greek;  or  in  which  either  language  forms 


the  text,  when  hound  fifteen  cents  per  pound,  when 
unbound  thirteen  cents  per  pound;  on  all  hooks 
printed  in  Hebrew,  or  of  which  that  language  forms 
the  text,  when  bound  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  when 
unbound  eight  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  all 
books  printed  in  foreign  languages,  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  excepted,  shall  pay  a duty  of  five  cents 
per  volume  when  bound  or  in  boards,  and  when  in 
sheets  or  pamphlets  fifteen  cents  per  pound;  and  edi- 
tions of  works  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish language,  which  have  been  printed  forty  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  importation,  shall  pay  a duty  of 
five  cents  per  volume;  and  all  reports  of  legislative 
committees  appointed  under  foreign  governments 
shall  pay  a duty  of  five  cents  per  volume;  on  poly- 
glots, lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  five  cents  per  pound, 
on  books  of  engravings  or  plates,  with  or  without 
letter  press,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  and  on  maps 
and  charts,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec-  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  arti- 
cles hereinafter  mentioned,  the  following  duties;  that 
is  to  say: 

First.  On  raw  sugar  (commonly  called  brown  su- 
gar,) not  advanced  beyond  its  raw  state,  by  claying, 
boiling,  clarifying,  or  other  process,  and  on  sirup  of 
sugar,  or  of  sugar  cane,  and  on  brown  clayed  sugar, 
two  and  a half  cents  per  pound;  on  all  other  sugars, 
when  advanced  beyond  the  raw  state,  by  claying, 
boiling,  clarifying,  or  other  process,  and  not  yet  refi- 
ned, four  cents  per  pound;  on  refined  sugar  ( whether 
loaf,  lump,  crushed,  or  pulverized,  and  when,  after 
being  refined,  they  have  been  tinctured,  colored,  or 
in  any  way  adulterated),  and  on  sugar  candy,  six 
cents  per  pound;  on  molasses,  four  and  a half  mills 
per  pound:  Provided , That  all  sirups  of  sugar  or  sugar 
cane,  entered  under  the  designation  of  molasses,  or 
any  other  appellation  than  “sirup  of  sugar”  or  of 
sugar  cane,  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture  to  the  United 
States;  on  comfits,  on  sweetmeats,  or  fruits  preserved 
in  molasses,  sugar,  or  brandy,  and  on  confectionary 
of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  specified,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem:  Provided  farther,  That  an  in- 
spection, under  such  regulations  as  the'  secretary  of 
the  treasury  may  prescribe,  shall  be  made  of  all  su- 
gars and  molasses  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
in  order  to  prevent  frauds,  and  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  sugars,  sirup  of  sugar,  sirup  of  cane,  or 
battery  sirup,  under  the  title  of  molasses,  or  in  any 
other  improper  manner. 

Second.  On  cocoa,  one  cent  per  pound;  chocolate, 
four  cents  per  pound;  on  mace,  fifty  cents  per  pound; 
nutmegs,  thirty  cents  per  pound;  cloves,  eight  cents 
per  pound;  cinnamon,  twenty-five  cents  per  pound; 
oil  of  cloves,  thirty  cents  per  pound;  Chinese  cassia, 
five,  cents  per  pound;  pimento,  five  cents  per  pound, 
on  black  pepper,  five  cents  per  pound;  Cayenne  and 
African,  or  Chili-pepper,  ten  cents  per  pound;  ginger, 
ground,  four  cents  per  pound;  ginger  in  the  root, 
when  not  preserved,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  mus- 
tard, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  mus- 
tard seed,  and  on  linseed,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
on  camphor,  refined,  twenty  cents  per  pound;  crude 
camphor,  five  cents  per  pound;  on  indigo,  five  cents 
per  pound;  on  woad  or  pastel,  one  cent  per  pound: 
on  ivory  or  bone  black,  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per 
.pound;  on  alum,  one  cent  and  a half  per  pound;  on 
opium,  seventy-five  cents  per  pound;  on  quicksilver, 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  ro'l  brimstone,  calo- 
mel, and  other  mercurial  preparations,  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  red  precipitate,  twenty-five  per  cen- 
tum ad  valorem;  on  glue,  five  cents  per  pound;  on 
gunpowder,  eight  cents  per  pound;  on  copperas  and 
green  vitriol,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  blue  or  Ro- 
man vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  four  cents  per 
pound;  on  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  one  cent 
per  pound;  on  almonds  and  prunes,  three  cents  per 
pound;  on  sweet  oil  of  almonds,  nine  cents  per 
pound;  on  dates,  one  cent  per  pound;  currants  three 
cents  per  pound;  figs,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  all 
nuts  not  specified,  except  those  used  for  dyeing,  one 
cent  per  pound;  on  muscatel  and  bloom  raisins,  ei- 
ther in  boxes  or  jars,  three  cents  per  pound;  and  on 
all  other  raisins,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  olives,  30 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Third.  On  olive  oil  in  casks,  twenty  cents  per  gal- 
lon; olive  salad  oil  in  bottles  or  petties,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  other  olive  oil,  not  salad,  and 
not  otherwise  specified,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; on  spermaceti  oil  of  foreign  fisheries,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  gallon;  whale  or  other  fish  oil,  not 
sperm,  of  foreign  fisheries,  fifteen  cents  per  gallon, 
whalebone,  the  product  of  foreign  fisheries,  twelve 
and  a half  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  spermaceti  or 
wax  candles,  and  on  candles  of  spermaceti  and  wax 
combined,  eight  cents  per  pound;  wax  tapers,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  tallow  candles,  four  cents 
per  pound;  on  tallow,  one  cent  per  pound,  bees’  wax, 
bleached  or  unbleached,  and  shoemakers’  wax,  fif- 


teen per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  Windsor,  shaving, 
and  all  other  perfumed  or  fancy  soaps,  or  wash  halls, 
and  Castile  soap,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on 
all  other  hard  soaps,  four  cents  per  pound;  and  on  all 
soft  soap,  fifty  cents  per  barrel;  on  marrow,  grease, 
and  all  other  soap  stocks  and  soap  stuffs,  ten  per  cent, 
a 1 valorem,  on  starch,  two  cents  per  pound,  on  pearl 
or  hulled  barley,  two  cents  per  pound;  on  corks,  thir- 
ty per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  manufactures  of  cork, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  sponges  and 
spunk,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  oranges 
and  lemons,  in  boxes,  barrels,  or  casks,  and  on  grapes 
not  dried,  in  boxes,  kegs,  or  jars,  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Fourth.  On  salt,  eight  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six 
pounds;  on  saltpetre,  partially  refined,  one-fourth  of 
one  cent  per  pound;  completely  refined,  two  cents 
per  pound;  on  bleaching  powder,  or  chloride  of 
lime,  one  cent  per  pound;  on  vinegar,  eight  cents 
per  gallon;  on  spirits  of  turpentine,  ten  cents  per 
gallon;  on  beef  and  pork,  two  cents  per  pound;  hams 
and  bacon,  three  cents  pound;  prepared  meats,  poul- 
try or  game,  in  cases  or  otherwise,  and  Bologna  sau- 
sages, twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  cheese, 
nine  cents  per  pound;  butter,  five  cents  per  pound; 
on  lard,  three  cents  per  pound;  macaroni  and  ver- 
micelli, gelatine,  jellies,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions, thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  wheat,  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  bushel,  barley,  twenty  cents  per 
bushel;  rye,  fifteen  cents  per  bushel;  oats,  ter.  cents 
per  bushel;  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  ten  cents  per 
bushel;  wheat  flour,  seventy  cents  per  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds;  Indian  meal,  twenty  cents  per 
one  hundred  and  twelve  pound;  potatoes,  ten  cents 
per  bushel;  on  foreign-caught  fish,  viz:  dried  or 
smoked,  one  dollar  per  one  hundred  and  twelve 
pounds;  on  mackerel  and  herrings,  pickled  or  salted, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  barrel;  on  pickled  Sal- 
mon, two  dollars  per  barrel;  on  all  other  fish,  pickled, 
in  barrels,  one  dollar  per  barrel;  on  all  other  pickled 
fish,  imported  otherwise  than  in  barrels  or  half  bar- 
rels, not  specified,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
and  on  sardines  and  other  fish,  preserved  in  oil,  twen- 
ty per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  fresh- 
caught  fish,  brought  i,>  for  daily  consumption,  shall 
be  exempt  from  duty;  on  fish  glue  or  isinglass,  twen- 
ty per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  pickles,  capers  and  sau- 
ces of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  castor  oil,  f rty  cents 
per  gallon;  neats  foot  and  animal  oils,  and  all  vola- 
tile and  essential  oils,  not  otherwise  specified,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  all  gums  and  other  re- 
sinous substances,  not  specified,  in  a crude  state,  fif- 
teen per  centum  ad  valorem;  and  on  the  said  ai  tides, 
when  not  in  a crude  state,  and  on  pastes,  balsams, 
essences,  tinctures,  extracts,  cosmetics,  and  per- 
fumes, not  otherwise  enumerated,  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  on  benzoic,  citric,  white  and 
yellow  muriatic,  nitric,  oxalic,  pyroligneous,  and  tar- 
taric acids  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  boracio 
acid,  five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  borax  or  tincal, 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  amber,  am- 
bergris ammonia,  annetto.  anniseed,  arrow  root, 
vanilla  beans  French  chalk  red  chalk,  juniper  ber- 
ries, manganese  nitrate  of  lead  chromate  bichro- 
mate, and  prussiate  of  potash  glauber  and  Rochelle 
salts.  Epsom  salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  all 
other  chymical  salts  or  preparations  of  salts  not 
enumerated,  smalts  salsoda  and  all  carbonates  of 
soda,  by  whatever  name  designated,  other  than  soda 
ash,  barilla,  and  kelp  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; on  sulphate  of  quinine  forty  cents  per  ounce 
.avoirdupois;  on  soda  ash,  five  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Fifth.  On  brandy,  one  dollar  per  gallon;  on  other 
spirits  manufactured  or  distilled  from  grain  or  other 
materials  for  first  and  second  proofs, sixty  cents;  for 
third  proof,  sixty-five  cents;  for  fourth  proof,  seventy 
cents;  for  fifth  proof  seventy-five  cents;  and  all 
above  fifth  proof,  ninety  cents  per  gallon;  on  Madei- 
ra Sherry  San  Lucar.  and  Canary  wine,  in  casks  or 
bottles  sixty  cents  per  gallon;  on  Charnpain  wines, 
forty  cents  per  gallon;  on  Port  Burgundy  and  claret 
wines,  in  bottles  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon;  on  Port 
and  Burgundy  wines,  in  casks  fifteen  cents  per  gal- 
lon; on  TenerifFe  wines  in  casks  or  bottles  twenty 
cents  per  gallon;  on  claret  wines  in  casks  six  cents 
per  gallon;  on  the  white  wines,  not  enumerated  of 
France.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  and  of  Por- 
tugal and  its  possessions,  in  casks  seven  and  a half 
cents  per  gallon,  in  bottles  twenty  cents  per  gallon; 
on  the  red  wines,  not  enumerated,  of  France  Aus- 
tria Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  and  of  Portugal  and  its 
possessions  in  casks,  six  cents  per  gallon;  in  bottles, 
twenty  cents  per  gallon;  on  the  white  and  red  wines 
of  Spain.  Germany,  and  the  Mediteranean.  not  enu- 
merated, in  casks,  twelve  and  a half  cents  per  gal- 
lon. in  bottles,  twenty  cents  per  gallon;  on  Sicily 
Madeira,  or  Marsala  wines,  in  casks  or  bottles 
twenty-five  cents  per  gallon;  on  other  wines  of  Sici 
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ly  in  casks  or  bottles  fifteen  cents  per  gallon;  on  all- 1 
other  '.vines  not  enumerated  and  other  than  those  of 
France  Austria  Prussia,  and  Sardinia  and  of  Por-  j 
tugal  and  its  possessions  when  in  bottles  sixty-five  I 
cents  per  gallon,  when  in  casks  twenty-five  cents 1 
per  gallon.  Provided  That  nothing  herein  contain-  | 
ed  shall  be  construed  or  permitted  to  operate  so  as  j 
to  interfere  with  subsisting  treaties  with  foreign  na- ' 
tions:  Provided  further,  That  all  imitations  of  bran- 1 
dy  or  spirits,  or  of  any  of  the  said  wines,  and  all 
wines  imported  by  any  name  whatever,  shall  be  sub 
ject  to  the  duty  provided  for  the  genuine  article,  and 
to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  article  ! 
of  the  same  name.  And  provided  further  that  when 
wines  are  imported  in  bottles,  the  bottles  shall  pay  a [ 
separate  duty,  according  to  the  rate  established  hy  j 
this  act;  on  cordials  and  liquors  of  all  kinds,  sixty  , 
cents  per  gallon;  on  arrack,  absynthe.  Kirsclien  was-! 
ser.,  ratafia  and  other  similar  spirituous  beverages,  J 
not  otherwise  specified,  sixty  cents  per  gallon;  on  ! 
ale  por: er  and  beer,  in  bottles  twenty  cents  per] 
gallon;  otherwise  than  in  bottles  fifteen  cents  per  j 
gallon;  on  tobacco  in  leaf,  or  unmanfactured  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  cigars,  of  ail  kinds  forty  j 
cents  per  pound;  on  snuff  twelve  cents  per  pound; 
manufactured  tobacco,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars. , 
ten  cents  per  pound. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and 
after  the  day  and  year  beforementinned,  the  follow- J 
ing  articles  shall  be  exempt  from  duty,  namely: 

h irst.  All  articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the  U. 
States. 

Second.  All  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  U.  States, 
exported  to  a foreign  country,  and  brought  back  to 
the  United  States,  and  books  and  personal  and  house- 
hold effects,  not  merchandise,  ol'  citizens  of  the  U. 
States  dying  abroad. 

Third.  The  paintings  and  statuary  the  production 
of  American  artists  residing  abroad. 

Fourth.  Wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other 
personal  effects,  not  merchandise,  professional  books, 
instruments  implements  and  tools  of  trade,  occupa- 
tion. or  employment,  of  persons  arriving  in  the  U. 
Slates. 

Fifth.  Philosophical  apparatus,  instruments,  hooks, 
maps  and  charts,  statues,  statuary,  busts,  arid  casts 
of  marble,  bronze,  alabaster,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  etchings,  speci- 
mens of  sculpture,  cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  gems, 
and  all  oilier  collections  of  antiquities,  provided  the 
same  be  specially  imported  in  good  faith  for  the  use 
of  any  society  incorporated  or  established  for  philo- 
sophical or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  or  for  the  use  and  by  the  order 
of  any  college,  academy,  school,  or  seminary  of 
learning  in  the  United  States. 

Sixth.  Anatomical  preparations,  models  of  ma- 
chinery, and  other  inventions  or  improvements  in 
Ihe  arts;  specimens  in  natural  history  mineralogy 
and  botany;  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  bulbs  or  roots,  and 
garden  seeds,  not  otherwise  specified;  berries,  nuts, 
and  vegetables,  used  principally  in  dying  or  compos- 
ing dyes;  all  dye  woods  in  stick;  whale  and  other 
fish  oils  of  American  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles 
the  produce  of  said  fisheries;  animals  imported  for 
breed;  fish,  fresh  caught,  imported  for  daily  con- 
sumption; fruit,  green  or  ripe,  from  the  West  In- 
dies, in  bulk;  lea  and  coffee  when  imported  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  from  the  place  of  the  growth  or  pro- 
duction. 

Seventh.  Adhesive  felt  for  sheathing  vessels,  al- 
cornoque,  aloes,  antimony  crude,  argol,  asafoetida, 
ava  rout,  barilla,  bark  of  cork  tree  unmanufactured; 
bells  or  bell  metal,  old  and  only  fit  to  be  remanufac- 
tured, or  parts  thereof,  and  chimes  of  bells;  brass  in 
pigs  or  bars,  and  old  brass  only  fit  to  be  rcmanufac- 
tured,  Brazil  wood,  crude  brimstone,  arid  flour  of 
sulphur;  bullion,  burr  stones  unwroughl,  canlha- 
rides,  chalk,  clay  unwrought,  cochineal,  coins  of 
gold  and  silver,  cupper  imported  in  any  shape  for  the 
use  of  the  mint,  copper  in  pigs,  or  bars,  and  copper 
ore.  plates  or  sheets  of  copper  for  sheathing  vessels, 
but  none  is  to  be  so  considered  except  that  which  is 
14  inches  wide  and  48  inches  long  and  weighing 
from  14  to  34  ounces  per  square  foot;  old  copper,  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured;  cream  o<‘  tartar  emery, 
flints,  ground  flint,  gold  bullion,  gold  epaulets  and 
wings,  grindstones,  gum  Arabic,  gum  Senegal,  gum 
tragacanth,  India  rubber,  in  bottles  or  sheets,  or 
otherwise,  unmanufactured  and  old  junk,  oakum, 
kelp  kermes.  lac  dye.  leeches,  madder,  madder  root, 
mother  of  pearl  nickel,  nux  vomica,  palm  leaf  un- 
manufactured, palm  oil;  Peruvian  bark,  pewter, 
when  old  and  only  fit  to  be  remanufactured;  platina 
unmanufactured,  ivory  unmanufactured,  plaster  of 
Paris  unground  ratans,  and  reeds  unmanufactured, 
rhubarb,  saltpetre  when  crude,  sarsaparilla,  shellac 
silver  bullion,  silver  epaulets  and  wings,  stones  call- 
ed polishing  stones,  stone  called  rotten  stone,  sumac, 


tartar  when  crude,  teuteneque.  turmeric,  weld,  woods 
of  all  kinds,  when  unmanufactured,  not  herein  enu- 
mera  ted. 

Sec.  10.  rind  or  it  farther  enacted , That  on  all  ar- 
ticles not  herein  enumerated  or  provided  for,  there 
shall  be  levied  collected,  and  paid,  a duly  of  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  addition 
often  per  centum  shall  be  inaile  to  the  several  rates  : 
of  duties  bv  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  on  the  importation  of  which  j 
in  Amer  can  or  foreign  vessels,  a specific  discrimina- ! 
tion  between  them  is  not  herein  made,  which,  from  j 
and  after  the  time  when  this  act  shall  take  effect  and 
go  into  operation,  shall  he  imported  in  ships  or  ves-  , 
sels  not  of  the  United  States:  and  that  a further  addi-  i 
tion  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  made  to  the  several 
rates  of  duties  imposed  hy  this  act  on  all  goods, wares  j 
and  merchandise,  which  shall  be  imported  from  any  , 
port  or  place  east  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  for- 
eign vessels:  Provided,  That  these  additional  duties  ' 
shall  not  apply  to  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, which 
shall  be  imported,  afte"  the  day  that  this  act  goes 
into  operation,  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  U.  States, 
entitled  by  treaty,  or  any  act  or  acts  of  congress,  to  , 
be  entered  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  paid  on  j 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  in  ships  or 
vessels  of  the  United  S’ates. 

Sec.  12.  Andbe  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  af- 
ter the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation,  the  duties  on 
all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be 
paid  in  cash:  Provided,  That,  in  all  cases  of  failure 
or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties,  on  completion  of  the 
entry,  the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in 
the  public  stores,  Ihere  to  be  kept  with  due  and  rea- 
sonable care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  owner, 
importer,  consignee,  or  agent:  and  if  such  goods  re- 
main in  public  store  beyond  sixty  days  (except  in  the 
case  of  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  remaining  for  the  space  of  ninety  days) 
without  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  then  said 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  or  such  quantities 
thereof  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  discharge  the 
duties,  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  by  the  collector 
at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being 
first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  a general  regulation  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment; and  at  the  said  public  sale,  distinct  printed 
catalogues,  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  ap- 
praised value  affixed  thereto,  shall  be  distributed  a- 
niong  the  persons  present  at  said  sale;  and  a reason- 
able opportunity  shall  be  given,  before  such  sale,  to 
persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality 
of  such  goods:  and  the  proceeds  of  said  sales,  after 
deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in 
question,  together  with  all  other  charges  and  expen- 
ses, including  interest  on  the  duties  from  the  dates  of 
entry  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  shall 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  duties,  and  any  ba- 
lance of  money  remaining,  over  and  above  the  full 
amount  of  duties, charges,  expenses  and  interest  afor- 
said,  as  well  as  such  quantities  of  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  as  may  not  have  been  sold  for  the 
purposes  before  mentioned,  shall  be  delivered  and 
the  money  paid  over,  by  the  collector,  to  the  owner, 
importer,  consignee  or  agent,  and  proper  receipts  ta- 
ken for  the  same:  And  provided,  That  if  no  claim  be 
made  by  such  owner,  importer,  consignee  or  agent, 
for  the  portion  of  goods  which  may  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  collector,  after  such  sale,  the  said  goods 
shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  public  stores, there 
to  be  kept  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  owner,  im- 
porter, consignee  or  agent,  until  claimed  or  sold  for 
storage  agreeably  to  law;  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  for  duties  remaining  unclaimed  for-  the  space  of 
ten  days  after  such  sales,  shall  after  payment  of  du- 
ties and  all  expenses  aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  be  paid  by  the  collector  into  the  treasu- 
ry, in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  case  of  un- 
claimed goods,  in  the  next  succeeding  section  of  this 
act:  And  provided  further,  That  when  any  goods  are 
of  a perishable  nature,  they  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Sec.  13.  Andbe  it  further  enacted,  That  previous  to 
the  sale  of  any  unclaimed  goods,  the  said  collector 
shall  procure  an  inventory  and  appraisement  thereof 
to  be  made,  and  to  he  verified,  o:i  oath  or  affirmation 
by  two  or  more  respectable  merchants,  before  the 
said  collector;  and  to  remain  with  him;  and  said  col- 
le.ctor  shall  afterward  cause  said  goods  to  he  adver- 
tised and  sold,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  act, 
and,  after  retaining  the  duties  thereon,  agreeably  to 
such  inventory  and  appraisement,  and  interest  and 
charges  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  overplus,  if  any 
there  be,  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  there 
to  remain  for  the  use  of  the.  owner  or  owners,  who 
shall  upon  due  proof  of  his,  her  or  their  property,  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same;  for  which  purpose  the 
collector  shall  transmit,  with  the  said  overplus,  a co- 


py of  the  inventory,  appraisement  and  account  of 
sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers  and  descriptions 
of  the  packages  sold,  their  contents,  the  name  of  .the 
vessel  and  master. in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place 
whence  they  were  imported,  and  the  time  when  and 
the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  said 
goods  were  consigned  in  the  manifest.;  and  the  receipt 
or  certificate  of  the  collector  shall  exonerate  the 
master  or  person  having  charge  or  command  of  anv 
ship  or  vessel  in  which  said  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner 
or  owners  thereof:  Provided,  That  so  much  of  the 
fifty-sixth  section  of  the  general  collection  law  of  the 
second  of  March, seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
which  provides  for  the  storage  of  unclaimed  mer- 
chandise, as  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  and  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided  also,  That 
when  such  goods  are  of  a perishable  nature,  they 
I shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  on  and  af- 
ter the  day  this  law  goes  into  effect,  there  shall  be 
allowed  a drawback  on  foreis 
United  States,  and  exported 
amount  to  the  duty  paid  on 
.which  it  shall  be  manufact 
under  said  regulations  as 
j the  secretary  of  the  treasur, 

! snirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses,  a drawback 
of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  the  first  day  of 
January,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three,  when 
it  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon;  and  an- 
nually, on  the  first  day  of  January  thereafter,  the 
said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gal- 
lon, until  the  same  shall  he  wholly  discontinued: 

Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  any 
law  now  in  force  regulating  the  exportation  of- 
refined  or  spirits  distilled  from  mola®* 
ted  States  except  as  to  the  rat. 
backs. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  eiu , 
of  all  goods,  wares  and  merch 

and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  dIvi 

entitled  to  debenture  under  th  ,.ug-  laws,13111^ 

drawback  of  the  duties  shall  be  allowed  ori  the  sa'int^ 
unless  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  ex-  ’ 
ported  from  the  United  States  within  three  vears  from 
the  date  of  importation  of  the  same;  nor. shall  the  addi- 
tional rate  of  duty  levied  by  this  act  on  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  re- 
funded in  case  of  re-exportation;  Provided,  That  two 
and  one  half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  draw- 
backs allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugar,  shall 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  hv  • 
collectors  paying  such  drawbacks,  resppo*' 
in  the  case  of  foreign  refined  sag"- 
shall  be  so  retained, 
j See.  16.  Andbe  it  furllie 
where  there  is  cr  “hall  be 

rate  of  duty  on  any  good  _.^e, 

imported  into  the  United  ail  cas^s 

j where  the  duty  imposed  sha  ' •>  related  by 

. or  directed  to  be  estimated  or  -be  vnlttS 

j of  the  square  yard,  or  of  an’  - 0p 

parcel  of  such  goods,  wares 
, be  the  duty  of  the  collect 
the  same  shall  be  imported  or 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale 
! the  time  when  purchased,  in  the  pri'ncip.. 

I the  country  from  which  the  same  shall  hav 
imported  into  the  United  States,  or  of  the  yards,  pa. 
cels  or  quantities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  bo  apprais- 
ed, estimated,  and  ascertained,  and  to  such  value  or 
I price,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  in 
: this  act,  shall  be  added  all  costs  and  charges  except 
j insurance,  including  in  every  case  charges  of  com- 
missions according  to  the  usual  rates,  as  the  true  va- 
lue at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon 
| which,  duties  shall  he  assessed.  And  it  shall,  in  everv 
such  case,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person  who 
shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  collector  and 
naval  officer,  as  the.case  may  be,  by  all  the  reasona- 
ble ways  and  means  in  his  or  their  power,  to  ascer- 
tain, estimate  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  mar- 
ket value  and  wholesale  price,  any  invoice  or  affida- 
vit thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the 
said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  at  the  time  pur- 
chased, and  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country 
whence  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  par- 
cels, or  quantities,  and  such  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  every  of  them,  as  the  case  may 
require;  and  all  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
being  manufactured  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  shall 
be  a component  part,  which  shall  be  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in 
every  such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed  and  estimat- 
ed to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
whence  the  same  was  imported  into  the  United 
States,  of  as  great  value  as  if  the  same  had  been  en- 
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tirely  finished:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  subject  to  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  or  on  which  the  duties  are  to  be  levied 
UDon  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  and  in  all  cases 
where  any  specific  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  shall  have  oeen  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  a country  in  which  the 
same  have  not  been  manufactured  or  produced,  the 
foreign  value  shall  be  appraised  and  estimated  ac- 
cordin'3* to  the  current  market  value  01  whole- 
sale price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  country  of  production  or  manufacture, 
at  the  period  of  the  exportation  of  said  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  b 
lawful  for  the  appraisers,  or  the  collector  and  naval 
officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  call  before  them  and 
examine,  upon  oath  or  affirmation,  any  owner,  im- 
porter, consignee,  or  other  person,  touching  any  mat- 
ter or  thing  which  they  may  deem  material  in  ascer- 
taining the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 
any  merchandise  imported,  and  10  inquit e the  pio- 
duction,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  to 
any  permanent  appraiser,  ol  any  letters,  accounts, 
or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  hereby  respectively  au- 
thorised to  administsr  oaths  and  affirmations;  and  if 
any  person  so  called  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend, 
or  shall  decline  to  answer,  or  shall,  if  required,  re- 
fuse to  answer  in  writing  any  interrogatories,  and 
subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to  produce 
such  pauers,  when  so  required,  he  shall  forieit  and 
pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars;  and  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  importer, 
or  consignce,  the  appraisement  which  the  said  ap- 
praisers, or  collector  and  naval  officer,  where  there 
are  no ’legal  appraisers,  may  make  of  the  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
any  a<-t  of  congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding; 
and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly 
swear  or  affirm  lalseJy,  on  such  examination,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury,  and  if  he  be  the  owner, 
°n porter,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise  shall  be  for- 
feited: arid  ail  testimony  in  writing,  or  depositions, 
taken  by  virtue  of  this  section,  shall  be  filled  in  the 
collector’s  office,  and  preserved  for  future  use  or  re- 
ference, or  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  when  he  shall  require  the  same:  Provided, 
That  if  the  importer,  owner,  agent  or  consignee,  of 
aDy  such  goods,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  ap- 
praisement’, and  shall  have  complied  with  the  fore- 
going requisitions,  he  may  forthwith  give  notice  to 
fne  collector,  in  writing  of  such  dissatisfaction;  on 
the  receipt  of  which,  the  collector  shall  select  two 
discreet  and  experienced  merch'  **'“  tens  ol  the 
United  States,  familiar  w:*’  and  value 

of  the  goods  in  cm  ) praise  the 

same  "***  "s>  ,®n<*  ’’ 

lecida  be- 
stermined 
. ,i  to  be  the  true 
„ie  duties  shall  he  levied 
,.6iy,  any  act  of  congress  to  the  con- 
m iwithsianding:  Provided,  also,  That  in  all  cases 
where' the  actual  value  to  be  appraised,  estimated 
and  ascertained,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  of  any  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  subject  to  any  ad  valorem  duty,  or  where- 
on the’duty  is  regulated  by  or  directed  to  be  imposed 
o>-  levied  on  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  other 
parcel  or  quantity  thereof,  shall  exceed  by  ten  per 
centum  or  more  the  invoice  value,  then,  in  addition 
to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be 
levied  and  collected',  on  the  same  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  duly  imposed  on 
the  same,  when  fairly  invoiced. 

Sec.  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several 
collectors  be.  and  they  are  hereby  authorized,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  whenever  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary  to  protect  and  secure  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  against  frauds  or  undervaluation,  and 
the  same  is  practicable,  to  take  the  amount  of  duties 
chargeable  on  any  article  bearing  an  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty,  in  the  article  itself  according  to  the  propor- 
tion or  rate  per  centum  of  the  duty  on  said  article; 
and  such  goods  so  taken,  the  collector  shall  cause  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction,  within  twenty  days  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  same  m the  mariner  prescrib- 
ed in  this  act,  and  place  the  proceeds  arising  from 
such  sale  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  tiie  collector  or  appraiser  shall  not  be  al- 
lowed any  fees  or  commissions  for  taking  and  dispos- 
ing of  said  goods,  and  paying  tiie  proceeds  thereof 
into  the  treasury,  other  than  are  now.ailowed  by  law. 

Sec.  19-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 
son shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  smuggle  or 
clandestinely  introduce  into  the  United  States  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty  by  law, 


and  which  should  have  been  invoiced  without  pay- 
ing or  accounting  for  the  duty.  or  shall  make  .ait,  or 
pass,  or  attempt,  to  pass,  through  the  custom  house, 
any  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  every  such 
person,  his,  her,  or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  time 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  each  and  every  noil- 
enumerated  article  which  bears  a similitude,  either 
in  material  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article  charge- 
able with  duty,  the  same  rate  of  duty,  which  is 
levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  men- 
tioned: and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  equally  re- 
sembles two  or  more  enumerated  articles,  on  which 
different  rales  of  duty  are  chargeable,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  such  noil-enumerated 
article,  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the 
article  which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty; 
arid  on  all  articles  manufactured  from  two  or  more 
materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest 
rates  at  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may  be 
chargeable. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  collec- 
tor shall  designate  on  the  invoice  at  least  one  pack- 
age of  every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of 
every  ten  packages  of  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
and  a greater  number,  should  he  or  either  of  the  ap- 
praisers deem  it  necessary,  imported  into, such  port, 
to  be  opened,  examined,  and  appraised  and  shall  or- 
der the  package  or  packages  so  designated  to  the 
public  stores  for  examination;  and  if  any  package  be 
found  by  the  appraisers  to  contain  any  article  not 
specified  in  the  invoice,  and  (hey  or  a majority  of 
them  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  article  was  omitted 
in  the  invoice  with  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper,  owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  (he  entire 
package  in  which  the  article  may  be,  shall  be  liable 
to  seizure  and  forfeiture  on  conviction  thereof  before 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction;  but  if  said  ap- 
praisers shall  be  of  opinion  that  no  such  fraudulent 
intent  existed,  then  the  value  of  such  article  shall  be 
added  to  the  entry,  and  the  duties  thereon  paid  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to  the  im- 
porter, agent,  or  consignee:  Provided.  Tiiat.  such  for- 
feiture may  be  remitted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  on  the  production  of  evidence,  satisfactory 
to  him.  that  no  fraud  was  intended:  Provided  further, 
That  if,  on  the  opening  of  any  package  or  packages 
of  goods,  a deficiency  of  any  article  shall  be  found, 
on  examination  by  the  appraisers,  the  same  shall  be 
certified  to  the  collector  on  the  invoice,  and  an 
allowance  for  the  same  be  made  in  estimating  the 
duties. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  where 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  entered  at 
ports  where  there  are  no  appraisers,  the  mode  here- 
inbefore  prescribed  of  ascertaining  the  foreign  va- 
lue thereof  shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  reve- 
nue officers  to  whom  is  committed  the  estimating 
and  collection  of  duties. 

Sec.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  tiie  treasury  from  time 
to  time  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to 
! secure  a just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  ail 
I goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  import- 
; ed  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  en- 
tries of  such  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other 
quantities,  as  the  ease  may  require,  and  of  such  ac- 
tual market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  every  of 
them. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  all  collectors  and  other  officers  of  tiie 
customs  to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  ail  instruc- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  relative  to  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws;  and  in  case  any  diffi- 
culty shall  arise  as  to  the  true  construction  or  mean- 
ing of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws,  the  decision 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  be  conclusive 
and  binding  upon  all  such  collectors  and  other  offi- 
cers of  the  customs. 

j Sec.  25.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  nothing  in 
tiiis  act  contained  shall  apply  to  goods  shipped  in  a 
1 vessel  bound  to  any  part  of  tiie  United  States,  actu- 
j ally  having  left  her  last  port  of  lading  eastward  of 
, tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  beyond  Cape  Horn  prior 
: to  the  first  day  of  September,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two;  and  all  legal  provisions  and  regulations 
exisiing  immediately  before  tiie  thirtieth  day  of 
I June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  importations  which  may  be,  made  in  vessels 
which  have  left  such  last  port  of  lading  eastward 
1 of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  beyond  Cape  Horn 


prior  to  said  first  .day  of  September,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-two. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  laws 
existing  on  the  first  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  shall  extend  to  and  be  in  force  for  the 
collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution, 
and  remission  of  all  fines,  penalties,  am!  forfeitures, 
and  for  the  allowance  of  the  drawbacks  by  this  act 
authorised  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  every  regu- 
lation, restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision, 
clause,  matter,  and  thing,  in  the  said  laws  contained, 
had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  this  act.  And 
that  all  provisions  of  any  former  law  inconsistent 
with  tiiis  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  27.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  annually, 
to  ascertain  whether,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  of  June  next  preceding,  the  duty  on 
any  articles  has  exceeded  thirty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem  on  the  average  wholesale  market  value  of 
such  articles,  in  the  several  ports  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  preceding  year;  and.  if  so.  he  shall  re.port  a 
tabular  statement  of  such  articles  and  excess  of  duty 
to  congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  an- 
nual session  thereof,  with  such  observations  and  re- 
commendations as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  revenue. 

Sec.  28.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  Tiiat  the  impor- 
tation of  all  indecent  and  obscene  prints,  paintings, 
lithographs,  engravings,  and  transparencies,  is  here- 
by prohibited;  and  no  invoice  or  package  whatever, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  in 
which  any  such  articles  are  contained;  ar.d  all  in- 
voices and  packages  whereof  any  such  articles  shall 
compose  a part,  are  hereby  deoiared  to  be  liable  to 
be  proceeded  against,  seized,  and  forfeited,  by  due 
course  of  law,  and  the  said  articles  shall  be  forthwith 
destroyed.  . 

Sec.  29.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  wherever 
the  word  “ton”  is  used  in  this  act.  in  reference  to 
I weight,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  twenty 
: hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight  being  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds  avoirdupois, 
j Sec.  30.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  long  as 
the  distribution  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
(the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  made  among  the  se- 
! veral  states,  territories,  and  District  of  Columbia, 

| by  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
jceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant 
j pre-emption  rights,”  shall  be  and  remain  suspended 
j by  virtue  of  this  act.  and  of  the  proviso  of  tiie  sixth 
! section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  ten  per  centum  of 
the  said  proceeds,  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  act 
to  the  several  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Allinois,  Ala- 
bama, Missouri,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
and  Michigan,  3hallalso  be  and  remain  suspended. 

JOHN  WHITE, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives 
WILLIE  P.  MANGUM, 
President  of  the  senate  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  August  30,  184*2. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
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SENATE. 

August  25.  Mr.  Merrick  called  up  his  resolution 
calling  upon  the  president  for  any  detailed  statement 
he  may  have  caused  to  be  prepared  at  the  treasury 
department  showing  the  amount  of  revenue  the  laie 
vetoed  revenue  bill  would  have  produced,  if  it  had 
become  a law. 

Mr.  Evans  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  call 
upon  ,ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury  instead  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  King  remarked  that  that  would  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Merrick  hoped  the  amendment  would  not  be 
adopted,  he  wanted  the  estimate  which  had  already 
been  prepared  at  the  treasury  department  under  the  or- 
der of  the  president.  Since  the  period  at  which  the 
estimates  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had 
been  made,  that  officer  had  been  suffering  by  indis- 
position, and  for  ought  he  knew,  the  estimates  which 
he  now  calls  for,  had  been  based  upon  a different 
state  of  things., 

Mr.  Evans  said  that  this  resolution  would  form  a 
novel  and  dangerous  experiment;  it  sets  aside  the 
proper  revenue  officer  and  introduces  the  president 
into  a new  function,  wherein  he  supercedes  the  head 
of  the  department  and  goes  down  to  a subordinate 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  discredit  upon 
the  regular  and  responsible  information  of  the  secre- 
tary himself.  The  estimates,  the  senator  seeks,  are 
understood  to  have  been  made  by  the  first  comptrol- 
ler who  anticipated  but  121  millions,  instead  of,  as 
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the  secretary  had  estimated,  261  millions  from  the 
operation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mrcher  opposed  the  resolution  as  having  been 
based,  not  upon  any  official  information,  but  upon 
mere  rumor.  [The  hour  of  11  herenerminated  the 
debate,  and] 

The  senate  passed  to  the  consideration  of  the  spe- 
cial order,  viz.  the  revenue  bill. 

Various  amendments  were  acted  upon,  and  among 
them,  by  a vote  of  25  to  23,  an  amendment  offered  by- 
Mr.  Walker  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cotton  bagging 
from  4 cents,  (as  amended  by  the  committee  on 
finance),  to  31  cents  per  yard  was  adopted.  The.  day 
was  exhausted  in  discussing  the  various  amendments, 
and  the  senate  finally  adjourned 

August  26.  Mr.  Jlrcher,  from  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs,  reported  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
house  to  authorise  experiments  of  Colt’s  submarine 
battery. 

Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  report- 
ed back,  without  amendment,  the  bill  from  the  house 
making  appropriations  for  fortifications. 

The  bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  for 
the  purchase  of  sites  for  the  erection  of  marine  hospi- 
tals was  taken  up  in  committee  of  the  whole,  debat- 
ed, read  a third  time  and  passed;  yeas  29,  nays  9. 

The  bill  to  make  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
a marine  hospital  at  or  near  Ocracock,  North  Caro- 
lina, was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  revenue  bi1.;  when 
Mr.  Choate  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  io  make 


fered  by  Mr.  Rives,  and  decided  in  the  negative  as  I 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagbv,  Calhoun,  Cuth- 
bert,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Williams — 13. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad, 
Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton, Evans,  Graham,  Hunting- 
ton,  Linn,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Conn.  Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague,  Stur- 
geon, Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury, 
Young — 31. 

Mr.  Sevier  was  willing  to  vote  for  a bill  for  re- 
venue, and  he  would  go  for  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and  that  was  to  the  utmost  extent  he  would 
go,  and  a government  that  wanted  more  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  supported,  and  ought  to  be  rebelled 
against.  He  was  anxious  the  government  should 
have  revenue,  and  he  thought  t he  bill  he  should  move 
as  a substitute  would  afford  it.  Mr.  then  moved  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert  a 
bill  which  he  sent  to  the  chair,  extending  the  duties 
to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which,  with  the  home  va- 
luation, he  said,  would  be  equal  to  30. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  amendment,  and 
decided  in  the  negative  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson, 
King,  Linn,  Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Williams,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young 
1 — 21. 

| NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  3ates,  Bayard, 


linseed  subject  to  a duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  i Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
subject  sulphate  of  barytes  to  one  half  cent  a pound  Evans,  Huntington,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
instead  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  which  motion  was  , Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Sprague, 
agreed  to.  : Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  White — 23. 

Mr.  Merrick  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  an  j Mr.  Berrien  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  ex- 
additional  section,  providing  that  whenever  the  pre-  tend  the  time  allowed  for  paying  duties  on  rail  road 
sident  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  satisfactory  1 iron  to  the  year  1845. 

evi8ence  that  the  grain,  flour,  salted  provisions  and  ! Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  the  amendment  at  length, 
manufactured  tobacco,  exported  from  the  U.  States,  The  question  was  taken  and  decided  in  the  negative; 


are  admitted  at  a rate  of  duty  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  ad  valorem  into  any  European  state  he 


yeas  18,  nays  23. 
On  motion  of 


Mr.  Porter,  the  bill  was  further 


shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  and  thenceforward  amended  so  as  to  make  unwrought,  spars  subject  to  a 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  act  upon  all  articles  the  j duty  of  30  per  cent. 

growth  of  such  state  shall  be  reduced  to  the  rate  ofi  Mr.  Graham  then  moved  to  repeal  the  section  con- 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.  j tinuing  the  proviso  suspending  distribulion  when  the 

Mr.  Evans  expressed  a hope  that  the  amendment;  duty  should  be  raised  above  20  per  cent, 
would  not  prevail,  as  it  would  interfere  with  our  j Decided  in  the  negative  as  follows: 
commercial  treaties  Mr.  Merrick  denied  that  such  | YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Clay- 
was  (he  fact.  Mr.  Walker  was  opposed  to  the  pro-  ton,  Crittenden,  Graham,  Mangum,  Merrick,  White, 
position.  When  the  price  of  grain  had  risen  to  a Woodbridge. — 10. 

certain  amount  the  duty  was  already  made  less  than  ! NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Bates,  Benton, 

that  which  he  contemplated;  and  as  for  tobacco,  that  Berrien,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
being  a monopoly,  any  reduction  was  hopeless.  Mr.  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn, 
Evans  read  a passage  from  the  commercial  treaty  ; Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Smith,  of 
with  England.  Mr.  Wright  would  have  voted  for  it.  Ind.  Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Walker, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 30. 

Maine.  Mr.  Benlcn  thought  it  not  suited  for  a bill  ■ M'r.  Clayton  submitted  an  amendment  to  suspend 
like  the  present.  The  question  was  taken  by  yeas  ’ the  ten  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  new  states  under  the 
and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  yeas  6,  nays  , distribution  law,  which  was  agreed  to. 

29.  I On  motion  of  Mr.  King  the  duty  on  untarred  cor- 

Mr.  Rives  felt  strong  objections  to  the  present  bill,  dage  was  reduced  from  five  to  three  cents. 

It  was  evident  it  was  a measure  prohibitory  in  its  j Mr.  Tappan  then  moved  his  proposition  of  recipro- 
character.  and.  in  his  opinion,  aimed  a deadly  blow  cal  duties,  to  the  effect,  that  the  produce  of  such  na- 
at  the  commerce,  of  the  country.  Instead  of  some-  tions  as  may  admit  the  flour,  grain  and  saited  meat 
thing  like  an  adherence  to  the  compromise  act,  it  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duties, 
went  beyond  the  tariff  of  1828;  and  instead  of  afford- . so  far  as  the  same  shall  exceed  20  per  cent.  ' This 
ing  revenue,  he  had  seen  estimates  from  the  most : led  to  some  debate.  Mr.  Merrick  pressing  his  amend- 
crilightened  and  practical  men  that  it  would  defeat . ment  to  include  unmanufactured  tobacco,  Mr.  Tap- 
the  very  object  which  it  proposed  to  have  in  view,  pan  withdrew  his  amendment. 

viz.  revenue.  He  desired  to  restore  the  duty  to  what i Amendment  after  amendment  was  offered,  on 
it  was  in  1841,  which  produced  a net  revenue  of  fif-  j which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called, 
teen  millions,  which,  with  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate  at  seven  o’clock, 
free  articles  would  give  revenue  sufficient  for  all  ; and  the  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  in  the 
the  practical  purposes  of  an  economical  administra-  j amendments  and  carried,  with  the  exception  of  those 
tion  of  the  government.  .Mr.  R.  then  moved  to  strike  : relating  to  cotton  bagging  and  reduction  on  untarred 
out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  as  an  ! cordage. 

amendment  a bill  generally  similar  to  that  introduc- J Mr.  Crittenden  hoped  the  amendment  would  not 


Mr.  Merrick  moved  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
bill  to  two  years. 

Mr.  Evans  spoke  as  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  this 
fluctuating  policy,  and  hoped  it  would  not  prevail. 

Mr.  Preston  desired  that  its  provisionary  character 
should  be  expressed  on  its  face:  it  was  overwhelm- 
ingly protective,  stamped  all  over  with  such  features, 
and  its  provisions  were  passed  under  the  pressing 
exigency  of  the  case.  The  question  was  then  taken 
on  Mr.  Merrick's  amendment  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  in  the  negative;  yeas  21,  nays  22. 

Mr.  Evans  expressed  the  hope  that  the  amendments 
would  he  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  * 

Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  know  how  many  might  be 
present  in  the  morning,  and  lie  should  prefer  to  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  now. 

Mr.  Barrow  moved  that.the  senate  adjourn,  and  by- 
yeas  24,  nays  20,  the  senate  adjourned. 

August  27.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  a commit- 
tee of  conference,  consisting  of  three  senators,  was 
appointed  by  the  clmir,  to  meet  a like  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  house,  to  confer  as  to  the  disagreeing 
votes  on  the  bill  to  suppress  the  vending  of  lottery 
tickets  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  which  had  passed  the  house  repealing  the 
sixth  section  of  the  distribution  act,  which  suspends 
the  operation  of  said  act  when  it  shall  be  necessary 
to  lay  a higher  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  cent,  to  sup- 
port the  government,  was  taken  up,  and  read  t he  firs’; 
time;  and  the  question  being  “shall  the  bill  be  read 
the  second  time,  with  a view  to  reference?” 

Mr.  Mien  objected. 

The  bill  regulating  the  taking  of  testimony  in  cases 
of  contested  elections  was,  after  a short  debate,  re- 
committed to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary:  ye3s 
16,  nays  13. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  house  making  an  ap- 
propriation to  test  the  invention  of  Mr.  Colt’s  subma- 
rine battery  was  taken  up  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton. 

Mr.  Archer  proposed  an  amendment,  authorising 
the  secretary  to  cause  experiments  to  be  made  on  the 
inventions  of  Messrs.  Easton,  Campbell,  or  Quirnby, 
for  the  prevention  of  explosions  of  sitam  boilers. 

A short  debate  ensued,  but  the  morning  hour  hav- 
ing expired,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the 
day,  being  the  hill  providing  for  the  collection  of  re- 
venue, and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  it  was  one  most  important 
consideration  with  him  to  vote  for  any  bill  which 
would  arrest  the  distribution  of  the  splendid  inhe- 
ritance of  the  puolic.  lands,  and  place  the  fund  where 
it  was  previously  to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  last 
September.  Every  duty  was  now  paid  under  protest, 
and  the  vast  revenue  fer  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment was  in  law,  and  would  continue  for  some  time 
to  be  in  law,  and  no  one  knew  - - ..,’T J be  the 
judicial  result.  The  treasury  ' 
credit  affected,  and  it  was  ti 

necessary  to  pass  some  mease  '•<*. 

distress.  He  felt  that  thei. 
sustain  the.  national  credit  au. 
they  would  make  themselves  the  ... 
zens  of  Europe,  and  subject  the  ioveu 
tutions  to  deep  humiliation.  There  were  . 
of  thousands  of  honest  mechanics,  who  make. , 
living  by  the  “sweat  of  their  face”  scattered  through- 
out the  union.  With  twenty  per  cent,  duties,  the 
cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries  would  be  brought 
into  ruinous  competition  with  that  of  our  own;  and 
cheap  shoes,  cheap  clothing,  and  cheap  every  thing 
else,  would  seriously  injure  our  own  artisans,  ami 
deprive  them  of  employment.  This  would  be  the 
case  he  knew  in  Pennsylvania;  and  all  lie  would  de- 
sire for  his  own  state  was  such  duties  as  would  enable 
the  manufacturers  to  live.  He  would  take  (his  bill, 
at  this  moment,  in  preference  to  leaving  the  country 


ed  into  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  C.  ./.  In-  be  concurred  in,  and  quite  an  animated  debate  sprang  ! in  the  condition  in  which  it  would  be  left  without  it, 
p’ersalL  fon  the  Ult'n  inst.'i  I nn  in  which  Messrs  Pm-  nn>fo«i7<.«  iVnibov  trusting  to  some  other  time  to  amend  it  to  render  it 

more  acceptable  to  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west. 

Mr.  Merrick  replied  to  the  senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  said  that  h.e  would  feel  justified  in  voting 
against  this  bill,  because  it  was  calculated  to  restore 
the  public  lands  to  the  treasury,  and  defeat  the  mea- 
sure to  which  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached, 
Irom  the  loftiest  principles  of  justice,  adhered.  His 
; a square  yard  on  cotton  bagging  this  side  of  the  Cape  firm  opinion  was  that  this  bill  would  not  provide  the 
Mr.  Walker  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  ; of  Good  Hope,  and  five  cents  when  beyond  the  Cape,  necessary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government, 

inserting  a tax  of  three  and  a half  per  cent,  on  all  ar-  ; Mr.  E vans  suggested  a modification,  so  as  to  make  ! It  would  not  yield  so  much  by  three  or  four  millions 

tides  of  gold  and  silver  ware  above  the  value  of  $100,  j the  duty  on  cotton  bagging,  and  leave  it  as  it  stood  in  | as  the  other  revenue  act  recently  passed;  for  tea  and 

and  not  in  the  stores  of  merchants  for  sale,  to  take  , the  bill.  I coffee  in  this  were  to  come  in  free  of  duty.  In  fact, 

the  place  of  the  tax  on  tea  and  coffee.  Negatived,!  Mr.  Walker  moved  to  strike  out  five  and  insert j he  considered  this  measure  as  an  extravagant  bill  of 
yeas  11,  nays  28.  | four  where  it  subsequently  occurred  in  the  bill.  > protection,  designed  to  operate,  and  it  would  operate. 


gerscll,  (on  the  19th  inst.)  I up,  in  which  Messrs.  King,  Crittenden,  Walker,  Cuth- 

Mr.  Preston  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  .hert,  and  others  participated,  when  the  question  was 
striking  out  the  words  ‘ until  the  further  legislation  ! laken  011  concurring  in  the  amendment  to  cotton  bag- 
of  congress,”  and  making  the  act  operative  for  the  • S,nS  ky  3’eas  an‘l  na3s>  and  decided  in  the  negative: 
space  of  two  years  only.  Mr.  P’s  amendment  was  yeas  19,  nals  ~3- 

decided  in  the  negative.  I T’ne  question  was  then  taken  on  concurring  in  the 

Mr.  Evans  said  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Rives  was  ] amendment  relating  to  untarred  cordage, 
a question  of  revenue  or  no  revenue.  Mr.  Preston  , Mr.  Morehead  proposed  an  amendment  of  four  cents 
hoped  that  the  amendment  would  be  passed. 


Decided  in  the  negative;  yeas  23,  nays  23. 


If 


injuriously  and  unjustly  on  the  agricultural  interests 


Mr.  Mien  then  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  by 

striking  out  so  much  of  the  substitute  as  imposed  a tax  [ Mr.  King  thought  that  Ihe  duty  would  be  prohibi-  \ of  the  country. 

on  tea  and  coffee.  This  question  was  decided  in  the  | tory;  and  a compromise  was  made,  and  the  duty  on  | Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  condemned  the'bill.  as 
negative;  yea3  19,  nays  24.  j cordage  was  reduced  to  four  cents  and  a half,  and  having  in  view  the  proteclion  of  one  great  interest 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  substitute  of-  the  amendment  was  adopted.  | at  the  expense,  of,  and  injury  to,  the  other. 
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Mr.  Simmons  replied  and  spoke  in  defence  of  the 
bii!  as  being  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  protection  of  the  great  manufacturing, 
agricultural  and  other  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Huntington  of  Con.,  answered  his  colleague 
(Mr.  Smith, ) and  observed  that  the  people  of  Connec- 
ticut demanded  protection,  and  had  a right  to  de- 
mand it,  to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of  the 
influx  into  the  country  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe 
and  other  countries;  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  bill  before  them  would,  in  a few  moments  become 
a law. 

Mr.  Choate  would  vote  for  the  bill  under  a pro- 
found conviction  that  it  was  all  that  they  could  do  at 
“the  eleventh  hour,”  or  as  the  sun  was  going  down 
in  the  west.  He  grieved  that,  in  passing  a good  law 
for  revenue,  they  defeated  a good  law  for  distribu- 
tion. He  had  wished  to  live  under  the  shade  and 
partake  of  the  fruit  of  both  trees;  but  he  felt,  that, 
at  the  same  momeut,  in  planting  Hi  is,  he  assisted  to 
pluck  up  the  other  by  the  roots.  He  replied  to  the 
senator  from  Maryland’s  objections  to  the  bill,  and 
compared  the  distribution  land  fund  as  a drop  of  dew 
divided  among  a thousand  men  dying  of  thirst;  and 
in  conclusion,  he  urged  the  passage  of  the  measure, 
and  begged  senators,  while  aiming  at  the  apple  [dis- 
tribution] to  remember  that  it  rested  on  their  own 
own  child’s  head. 

Mr.  Merrick  replied.  Mr.  Wright  declared  his  in- 
tention to  vote  for  the  bill,  and  gave  as  a reason  that 
this  measure  would  root  out  the  germ  of  distribution 

Mr.  Woodbury  opposed  the  bill;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  alluded  to  the  remarks  of  the  sena- 
tor from  New  York.  Mr.  Wright  rejoined. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  that,  while  he  did  not  desire  to 
see  attempted  protection  as  a principal  subject  of  le- 
gislation, he  was  determined,  so  far  as  his  vote  would 
go,  to  make  the  imposition  and  collection  of  duties 
productive  of  as  much  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion to  American  labor  as  was  consistent  with  the 
character  of  a revenue  measure;  and  regarding  this 
bill  according  to  this  principle,  he  found  no  objection 
to  it,  although  he  dared  say  that  it  was  not  as  perfect 
as  was  desired.  The  reasons  which  would  induce 
him  to  vote  for  the  bill  were,  first,  a deference  to  the 
decision  of  a whig  house  of  representatives;  and,  se- 
condly, the  condition  of  the  country.  Although  he 
believed  they  bad  a bad  and  mischievous  president, 
he.  well  recollected  that  he  had  a good  and  glorious 
country;  and  if  one  merited  his  resentment  or  indig- 
nation, the  other  was  entitled  to  assistance  and  res- 
pect; and  this  had  brought  him  to  a determination  to 
make  the  sacrifice  and  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bagby  drew  no  distinct  if"'-  L ict  and 

incidental  protect'--  orinci- 

nle  rr’  ' r,  and 

msti- 

ano- 

r^vjsition 

.„pned  to  a remark  of  the  senator 
, Alabama — viz.  “that  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  patriotic,  industrious,  and  trugal,  but  there 
was  one  thing  for  which  he  detested  them,  and  that 
was,  their  covetousness” — and  he  (Mr.  YV .)  said  that 
if  the  senator  from  Alabama  would  do  himself  the 
plettfitre  to  visit  New  England  he  would  change  Ins 
opUevitof  that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Union. 

Mri  Bagby  inquired  what  part? 

Mr.  Williams  replied  any  part.  Go  into  their 
shops  stores  fields,  and  there  he  would  find  a hardy, 
industrious  happy,  prudent,  and  virtuous  people,  and 
not  that  sordid  and  grasping  population  which  the 
senator  imagined. 

Mr.  Bagby  repeated  what  he  had  said. 

Mr.  Williams  observed  that  the  senator  entertain- 
ed that  opinion  because  he  had  not  visited  New  Eng- 
land and  become  acquainted  with  the  people;  and  in 
conclusion,  he  declared  that  this  was  a bill  which  he 
could  not  approve  of,  but  he  would  throw  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  way  of  its  passage,  and  would  withhold 
his  vote;  but  if  his  vote  should  become  necessary  for 
its  passage,  however  reluctantly  he  would  give  it  in 
the  affirmative. 

Mr.  White  concurred  in  the  views  expressed  by 
the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  repeat  them. 

Mr.  Sevier  sympathized  with  his  friends  on  the 
whig  side  who  were  brought  up  reluctantly  to  vote 
for  this  bill,  which  was  the  last  of  the  assets  of  the 
Clay  concern — the  bank,  lands,  and  all,  having  de- 
parted and  been  wrested  from  them. 

Mr.  Crittenden  replied  with  great  spirit,  contend- 
ing that  there  was  no  measure,  proposed  by  Ihe  whigs 
which  had  not  been  carried  by  them  through  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Sevier  made  some  further  observations;  and  he 
asked  what  measures  had  been  passed  by  a majority 
of  congress.  Had  the  bank  bill?  had  the  bankrupt 
bill?  and  the  land  bill?  No;  not  one  of  them. 


| Mr.  Morehead  argued  that  the  whigs  had  made  a 
! sacrifice  of  the  land  distribution  at  present  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  country  and  preserving  it  from 
i dissolution. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  if  the  whigs  had  lost  the 
i distribution  measure,  they  had  gained  another  in  this 
bill  which  was  more  protective  and  laid  duties  more 
unequally  than  any  bill  for  protection  which  had  ever 
been  passed  by  this  body. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  remarked  that,  because  the  bill 
was  protective,  it  was  to  his  mind,  no  objection  to  it 
I and  he  rose  to  announce  that  as  his  friends  should  go 
I he  should  go. 

| The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the  amend- 
ments to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a third 
time,  and  resulted  in  the  affirmative:  yeas  24,  nays 
23.  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Buchanan, 
Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Huntington,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Sim- 
mons, Smith  of  Ind.  Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge, 
White,  Williams,  Woodbridge,  Wright — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Cuthhert,  Fulton,  Gra- 
ham, Henderson,  King,  Linn,  Mangum,  Merrick, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Tappan, 

: Walker, Woodbury,  Young — 23. 

The  amendments  being  engrossed,  the  bill  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Wright  now  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  house,  fixing  the  day  for  the  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  senate,  however,  adjourned  without  disposing 
j of  the  resolution,  there  being  23  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
journment, and  22  against  it. 

August  29.  Many  private  bills  were  favorably 
acted  on. 

Tlie  committee  of  conference  on  Ihe  bill  relating 
to  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  the  Districi  of  Co- 
lumbia, made  their  report.  The  effect  of  which  is, 
that  the  law  is  not  to  interfere  with  pre-existing  con- 
tracts, and  no  tickets  to  be  sold  within  the  District  of 
lotteries  drawn  out  of  the  District.  The  report  was 
concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  proviso  of 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant 
pre-emption  rights,  was  called  up,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Crittenden,  and  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Graham,  Huntington,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  In.l.  Sprague, 
Tallmadge,  White,  Woodridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn, 
Preston,  Rives,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 19. 

| The  vote  on  recommitting  the  bill  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  cases  of  contested  elections 
! was  reconsidered,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third 
reading  and  finally  passed:  Yeas  26,  nays  19. 

i Mr.  Merrick  stated  that  he  was  out  when  the  vote 
was  taken  on  the  bill  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
the  public  lands,  and  desired  to  record  his  vote 
in  favor  of  the  same. 

Objections  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Benton,  Mr.  Merrick  waived  the  matter,  having 
made  an  expression  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Wright  called  up  the  resolution  fixing  the  time 
of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Archer  desired  that  they  might  wait  an  hour 
or  two,  by  which  time  the  tarilf  bill  would  have  gone 
to  the  president.  Mr.  Wright  insisted  that  the  great 
leading  business  of  the  session  was  at  an  end,  and  that 
they  might  fix  Wednesday  next  as  the  time  for  ad- 
journment. Mr.  King  urged  that  the  resolution 
should  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of  at  once,  alluding 
to  the  long  time  the  body  had  already  been  in  session. 
Mr.  Archer  said  if  gentlemen  were  ready  to  risk  mat- 
ters he  was. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  to  fix  the  time  at  12  noon,  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  King  suggested  the  best  course  would  be  to  fix 
the  time  at  2 P.  M.  on  Wedneaday,  which  motion 
was  adopted  almost  by  acclamation. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  business,  ahd 
at  a late  hour  adjourned. 

August  30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty 
with  the  Wyandott  Indians  was  taken  up. 

The  bill  was  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  E.  so  amended 
as  to  appropriate  $100,000  for  expenses  of  the  judi- 
ciary for  the  United  States  district  courts  in  the  states 
and  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Pres- 
ton, $6,000  to  remunerate  the  Mexican  legation  for 
moneys  expended  on  the  American  prisoners  taken 
at  Santa  Fe,  &c.  and  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 


The  bill  making  appropriations  for  fortifications 
was  then  taken  up,  amended  and  passed. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session  and 
thereafter  adjourned. 

August  31.  The  bill  from  the  house  to  limit  the 
sale  of  public  stoek  to  par,  and  to  anthorise  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  in  lieu  thereof  to  a certain  amount 
was  taken  np. 

Mr.  Evans  said  this  bill  had  been  reported  without 
amendment,  and  he  hoped  none  would  be  offered. — 
The  bill  prohibited  the  sale  of  stock  under  par,  and 
authorised  an  issue  of  six  millions  of  treasury  notes 
in  the  place  of  the  loan.  Mr.  E.  said  he  had  brought 
himself  with  great  reluctance  to  vote  for  this  bill. — 
As  Ihere  had  been  great  difficulty  about  negotiating 
the  loan  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  appeared  the 
j only  mode  of  relieving  the  the  temporary  embarrass- 
I ments  of  the  treasury.  There  were  now  outstanding 
j about  nine  millions,  which  with  the  six  millions  now 
| proposed,  would  make  fifteen  millions  to  be  provided 
for,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  before  the  next  session 
they  should  again  be  called  on  to  make  provision  for 
them.  The  present  was  a state  of  embarrassment  and 
difficulty  which  all  deplored  and  all  must  lament, 
but  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  uader  the  pre- 
sent exigency. 

Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes  would  do  much  to  relieve; 
these  easy  modes  of  supplying  difficulties  might  lead 
to  still  further  embarrassments;  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  take  away  the  restraint  imposed  on  the 
clause  leading  to  the  loan. 

Mr.  Woodbury  argued  in  favor  of  issuing  treasury 
notes  as  the  least  embarrassing  to  the  treasury,  and 
as  the  most  economical  as  well  as  favorable  mode  of 
raising  money. 

The  debete  on  this  motion  was  further  continued, 
and  after  some  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Crittenden, 
Preston,  and  others,  the  vote  was  taken  on  ordering 
the  bill  to  a third  reading,  and  decided  in  the  affirma- 
l tive  as  follows:. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bagby,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Conrad,  Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton,  King,  Linn, 
Peelps.  Porter,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Ind.  Tall- 
madge— 19. 

| NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Clayton,  Critten- 

den, Mangum,  Preston.  AVhite,  Woodbridge-— 8. 

| After  an  ineffectual  effort  by  Mr.  Preston  to  have 
the  bill  for  ine  relief  the  Baron  de  Kalb  taken  into 
consideration,  the  senate  proceeded  to  executive  ses- 
sion. and  after  the  doors  were  opened — The  joint  re- 
solution in  relation  to  the  testing  experiments  of 
Colt’s  submarine  battery,  and  for  other  purqoses, 
came  from  the  house  with  an  amendment,  which  was 
' concurred  in,  and  the  resolution  passed. 

Two  bills  relating  to  the  navy  also  passed,  viz. — 
For  the  reorganization  of  the  navy  of  the  U.  States. 
Appointing  engineers  in  the  navy,  &c. 

! The  senate  again  took  an  executive  session;  and, 
some  time  after,  the  body  adjourned  sine  die. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Aug.  25.  Mr.  Fillmore  rose  to  a pri- 
vileged motion,  having  moved  a reconsideration  of 
the  vote  by  whicb  the  fortification  bill  some  time 
since  was  laid  upon  the  table.  Objections  were, 
made.  Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  the  bill  was  laid  upon 
the  table  in  the  fear  at  the  time  that  no  revenue  bill 
could  be  passed. 

Mr.  Stuart  of  Illinois,  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to 
re-consider  on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  were 
called,  and  the  motion  was  voted  down  by  a vote  of 
84  to  64.  The  vote  being  carried  in  the  affirmative, 
the  bill  was  then  passed  by  a vote  of  91  to  70. 

The  resolution  in  reference  to  Colt’s  sub-marine 
machine  explosion  was  called  up. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  was  opposed  to  the  resolution; 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  do  much  good,  and  if  it 
would  do  all  the  good  that  had  been  contended  for, 
he  should  be  opposed  to  it.  It  was  a cowardly  man- 
ner of  fighting  an  enemy.  If  there  was  lo  be  war 
he  was  in  favor  of  an  open,  fair  war,  and  not  for  the 
application  of  such  means.  The  joint  resolution  was 
adopted,  authorising  experiments  to  be  made  by  110 
yeas,  51  nays. 

The  post  route  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  Gentry,  from  the  committee  on  the  public 
lands,  proposed  to  report  a bill  to  repeal  the  proviso 
to  the  6th  section  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,”  approved, 
September  4,  1841. 

Objections  were  made  to  the  reception  of  the  re- 
port, upon  the  ground  that  there  was  not  a quorum  of 
members  present  when  the  bill  was  reported.  This 
was  debated  a long  time  upon  a point  of  order,  and 
got  rid  of  by  a motion  for  the  previous  question.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  taken  upon  the  motion  to  receive 
the  report,  apd  the  result  was  91  to  97. 
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The  bill  was  received,  read  twice,  and  after  an  in- 
effectual effort  to  defeat  it  by  laying  it  upon  the  table, 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole." 

JV1  r.  Adams  proposed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  members  of  congress  should  at  the  end  of  every 
session  of  congress  give  a statement  to  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  of  their  absence,  and  that  they  should  re- 
ceive pay  for  the  days  in  attendance,  for  Sundays, 
for  such  days  as  the  house  was  not  in  session,  and  for 
no  others.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Rayner  the  resolution 
was  subsecpieutly  made  a joint  resolution  and  adopt- 
ed, by  134  yeas,  18  nays. 

Mr.  Arnold  endeavored  to  incorporate  with  it  his  bill 
to  reduce  the  compensation  and  mileage  of  members, 
but  without  success. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
and  took  up  the  bill  to  provide  for  a reorganization 
of  the  navy. 

Mr.  W ise  addressed  the  committee,  which  there- 
after rose  and  reported  progress,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  Aug.  26.  The  speaker  laid  before  the  : 
house,  communications  from  the  secretary  of  war  in  j 
accordance  with  resolutions  of  the  2d  instant,  in  re- 
lation  to  allowances  to  general  Clinch  and  J.  M.  Her-  j 
nandez  for  losses  in  Florida,  and  of  the  19th  iust.  for 
copies  of  the  orders  and  the  reasons,  &c.  for  disband-  : 
ing  the  artizans  at  the  Harpers  and  Springfield  ar-  j 
mories. 

The  senate  bill  to  pay  the  Louisiana  militia  for 
services  in  Florida,  in  1836,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  T.  Smith  offered  a resolution  to  terminate  de-  | 
bate  in  committee  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the  proviso  to  j 
the  sixth  section  of  the  land  bill,  at  the  expiration 
of  one  hour  from  its  being  taken  up.  Adopted  by 
102  yeas,  to  80  nays. 

Mr.  Gwin  moved  that  the  house  go  into  committee 
on  the  bill  to  refund  to  Gen.  Jackson,  the  fine  im- 
posed by  Judge  Hall.  The  house  by  a vote  (two 
thirds  being  required)  of  88  yeas,  to  86  nays,  re- 
fused. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  on  the  state 
of  the  union  and  took  into  consideration  the  following 
bill,  viz: 

“lie  it  enacted.  That  the  proviso  of  the  sixth  section 
of  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  appropriate  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to  grant 
pre-emption  rights,’  approved  September  4th,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.” 

Mr.  Arnold  addressed  the  committee  in  its  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Wise  followed,  in  opposition  thereto. 

The  hour  having  arrived  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  the  bill  to  the  house.  Mr.  Thcmpsonof  Indi- 
ana, made  a few  remarks  in  reference  to  some  of 
those  of  Mr.  Wise,  and  terminated  in  accordance 
with  his  promise  by  a motion  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion, which  being  taken,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Landaff'W.  An- 
drews, Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Aycrigg,  Bab- 
cock, Baker,  Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Blair,  Board- 
man,  Borden,  Bolts,  Brockway,  Milton  Brown,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Thos.  J.  Campbell, 
Carulhers,  John  C.  Clark,  James  Cooper,  Cowen, 
Cranston,  Garrett  Davis,  Deberry,  John  Edwards, 
Everett,  Fessenden,  Fillmore,  Gentry,  Giddings, 
Goggin,  Patrick  G Goode,  Graham,  Granger,  Green, 
Hall,  Halstead,  Howard,  Hudson,  Joseph  R.  Inger- 
soll,  Jas.  Irvin,  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D.  Jones, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  Linn,  McLennan,  Thos.  F.  Mar- 
shall, Samson  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Maxwell, 
Maynard,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morris,  Mor- 
row, Osborne,  Ow'slev,  Pearce,  Pope,  Powell,  Ram- 
sey, Benj.  Randall,  Alexander  Randall,  Randolph, 
Rayner,Ridgway,  Rodney,  William  Russell,  J.  M. 
Russell,  Saltonstall,  Shepperd,  Simonton,  Slade, 
Truman  Smith,  Sobers,  Sprigg,  Stanly,  Straton, 
Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart,  Summers, 
R.  W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland,  Tomlinson, 
Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Wallace,  Warren,  Washington,  Edward  D.  White, 
Thomas  W.  Williams,  C.  H.  Williams,  Joseph  L. 
Williams,  Yorke,  Augustus  Young — 104. 

KAYS. — Messrs.  Arnold,  Arrington,  Atherton, 
Bidlack,  Black,  Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Chas.  Brown, 
Burke,  S.  H.  Butler,  William  O.  Butler,  Green  W. 
Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  Cary, 
Casey,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
Cross,  Cushing, Daniel,  R D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean, 
Doig,  John  C.  Edwards,  Egbert,  Ferris,  John  G. 
Floyd,  Thomas  F.  Foster,  Gamble,  Gerry,  Gilmer, 
William  O.  Goode,  Gordon,  Gusline,  Gwin,  Haber- 
sham, Harris,  Hastings,  Hays,  Holmes,  Hopkins, 
Houck,  Houston,  Hubbard,  Hunter,  Charles  J.  inger- 
soll,  Cave  Johnson,  J.  W.  Jones,  Lewis,  Littlefield, 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  McKay, 
Mallory,  Joha  T.  Mason,  Medill,  Miller,  Newharil, 
Oliver,  Farmenter,  Payne,,  Flumcr,  Proftit,  Reding, 


Reynolds,  Rhctt,  Riggs,  Rogers,  Saunders,  Shaw, 
Shields,  W.  Smith,  Steenrod,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tur- 
ney, Van  Buren,  Ward,  Watterson,  Weller,  James 
W.  Williams,  Wise,  Wood — 86. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Andrews , of  Kentucky,  moved  that  the  vote 
be  reconsidered,  and  demanded  the  previous  ques- 
tion. Tnere  was  a second.  The  main  question  was 
ordered;  and,  being  taken,  the  vote  was  not  reconsi- 
dered. 

Mr.  Fillmore  on  leave  given,  reported  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  the  following  bill. 

“An  act  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  public  stock  to  par, 

and  to  authorise  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  in  lieu 

thereof  to  a certain  amount. 

Be  it  enacted,  &fc.  That  no  stock  authorised  to  be 
issued  for  a loan  by  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  authoris- 
ing a loan  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twelve  millions 
of  dollars,  approved  July  twenty-first,  1841,  and  the 
act  amendatory  of  the  same,  entitled  ‘an  act  for  the 
extension  of  the  loan  of  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
one,  and  for  an  addition  of  five  millions  of  dollars 
thereto,  and  for  allowing  interest  on  treasury  notes 
due,  approved,  April  fifteenth,  1842,”  shall  hereafter 
be.  sold  below  par;  and  in  case  the  same  cannot  be 
sold  at  or  above  par,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service  shall  require  the  same,  then,  and  in  that 
case,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  be,  and  here- 
by is,  authorised  to  issue  treasury  notes  in  lieu  of  so 
much  thereof  as  cannot  be  thus  negotiated  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  treasury 
notes  authorised  to  be  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
shall  not  he  issued  after  the  time  limited  by  said  last 
mentioned  act,  being  the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  eigh- 
teen hundred*and  forty-three,  for  making  said  loan, 
and  they  shall  be  issued  under  the  provisions  and  li- 
mitations contained  in  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  au 
thorise  the  issuing  of  treasury  notes,”  approved  the 
twelfth  day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  and  as  modified  by  the  act  entitled  “an  act  ad- 
ditional to  the  act  on  the- subject  of  treasury  notes,” 
approved  March  thirty-first,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty:  Provided,  That  the  notes  authorised  to  be  is- 
sued by  virtue  of  this  act  may,  when  redeemed,  be 
re-issued,  or  new  notes  issued  in  lieu  of  such  as  may 
be  redeemed,  within  the  time  above  prescribed  for 
issuing  the  same:  Provided,  that  not  more  than  six 
millions  in  amount  shall  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  under  the  authority  of  this  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  bill  was  committed 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard , the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  senate 
bill  (heretofore  under  discussion)  to  provide  further 
remedial  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Black  with  great  earnestness,  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  states,  and  sacrificed  their  penal  jurisdiction, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  guarding  against  future  colli- 
sions with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  C.  J.  lngersoll  look  the  same  ground,  and  was 
proceeding  with  remarks  which  glanced  in  a very- 
unfriendly  manner  on  the  late  treaty,  when  he  was 
cut  off  by  the  expiration  of  the  hour  assigned  by  re- 
solution of  the  house  for  debate  in  committee  on  the 
bill. 

No  amendment  being  offered,  the  committee,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Barnard  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  house. 

And  the  question  being  on  the  third  reading  there- 
of— 

Mr.  Barnard  felt  bound,  he  said,  move  the  previous 
question;  he  regretted  to  do  so. 

There  was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  (on  the  third  reading)  was 
ordered  to  be  now  taken. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin  moved  that,  the  bill  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  in 
yeas  69,  nays  99. 

So  the  bill  was  not  laid  on  the  table.  The  bill  was 
then  read  a third  time  by  its  title. 

And  the  question  being  “shall  this  bill  pass?” 

Mr.  C.  ./.  lngersoll  obtained  the  floor,  and  moved 
that  the  bill  be  recommitted  with  instructions. 

Mr.  I.  then  resumed  the  course  of  remark  which 
he  had  commenced  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
commented  more  directly  on  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  and  certain  parts  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton. 

Mr.  Cushing  replied,  vindicating  the  treaty,  and  re- 
probating with  some  severity  this  attempt  to  preju- 
: dice  the  public  mind  in  advance  against  so  important 
i and  beneficial  an  arrangement  of  our  difficulties  with 
1 a great  foreign  power. 


Mr.  C.  J.  lngersoll  then  withdrew  his  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

And  the  main  question,  “shall  this  bill  pass?”  was 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Adams,  Landaff  W.  Andrews, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Arnold,  Ayorigsr,  Baker, 
Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Boardma  i,  Bordan,  Brock 
way,  Jeremiah  Brown.  Calhoun,  William  B.  Campbell, 
Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Carulhers,  Child-,  Chittenden, 
John  C.  Clark  James  Cooper.  Cranson,  Cut-hinir,  Garret 
Davis,  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Gam- 
h!e,  Genirv,  Giddimts,  Graham.  Granger,  Green,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Howard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  lngersoll, 
James  Irvin,  Isaac  I).  .Tories,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Linn, 
McLennan,  Thomas  F.  Marshall  Samson  Mason,  Ma- 
thiou  Mattocks,  Maxwell,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Morrow,  Osborne,  Owsley.  Pearce.  Pope,  Po.  ell.  Ram- 
sey, Benjamin  Randall,  Alexander  Randall.  Randolph, 
Rayner,  Ri  lgaway,  Rodney,  William  Russell,  James  M. 
Russell,  Saltonstall, Shepperd,  Simonton.  Slade.  Truman 
Smith,  Sobers,  Stanly.  Stratton,  John  T S uart,  John 
R.  Thompson,  Richard  W Thompson,  Tidimihast,  To- 
land, Triplett.  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Rensselaer, 
Washington.  Edward  D.  White,  Thomas  VV.  Williams, 
Joseph  L.  Williams,  Yorke,  Aug.  Young — ‘.12. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Arriug  on,  Atherton,  Bidlack  Black, 
Blair,  Boyd,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Charles  Brown,  Burke, 
Samson  H.  Butler,  Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C Csild- 
John  Campbell,  Cary,  Casey.  Clifford.  Clinton,  Coles, 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  Cowen.  Cross.  Daniel,  Richard  D. 
Davis.  Dawson,  Dean,  Doig,  John  C.  Ed watds,  Egbert, 
JuhiiG.  Floyd, 'Gerry,  Gilmer,  William  O.  Goode, ^Gor- 
don, Gusline,  Gwin,  Habersham,  Harris,  Hastings, 
Hays,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Houck,  Houston,  Hubbard, 
Hunter,  Charles  J.  lngersoll.  William  W.  Irwin,  Cave 
Johnson.  John  \V.  Jones,  King.  Lewis.  Abraham  Mc- 
Clellan, Robert  McClellan.  McKay,  Mallory,  John  T 
Mason,  Medill,  Miller,  New-hard.  Parmenter,  Payne, 
Plainer.  Proflfit,  Read,  Reding.  Reynolds,  Rliett.  Riggs, 
Rogers  Saunders,  Shaw.  Shields.  William  Smith,  Steeri- 
rod,  Summers,  Sumter,  Jacob  Thompson,  Turney,  Wal- 
lace, Ward,  Warren,  Weller,  James  W.  Williams', 
Wi“e — 84. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Barnard  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
and  demanded  the  previous  question.  There  was  a 
second.  The  main  question  was  ordered,  arid  the 
vote  was  not  reconsidered.  And  the  house  then  ad- 
journed. 

Saturday,  Aug.  27.  Mr.  Irwin  offered  a resolu- 
tion that  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals  report  at 
the  next  session  of  congress  the  propriety  of  extend- 
ing the  Cumberland  road  to  Lake  Erie  via  Pittsburg. 
It  was  amended  so  as  to  add  after  Pittsburg  the  words 
“and  the  arsenal  at  Meadville,”  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Clark  offered  a resolution  to  terminate  debate 
in  committee  on  the  bill  to  reorganize  the  navy  de- 
partment, after  the  expiration  of  one  hour  from  its 
being  next  taken  up.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Cushing  from  the  committee- 
to  whom  had  been  referred  the  n: 

Parrott  and  Aaron  Legget  on  clan 
and  also  the  message  of  the  pn 
thereto,  presented  a report. 

The  house  then  went  into  action 
from  the  senate  or  amendments  t< 
the  senate  which  had  not  been  co 
number  of  these  bills  were  passed 
character. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  for  tl 
ties  of  Samuel  Swartwout  w- 
length  by  Messrs.  Barnard,  Fern*,  .. 
and  then,  on  motion  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  of  Ten n.» a fie- 
upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Fillmore , of  N.  Y.  moved  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  house  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
bills  from  the  senate  to  which  there  shall  be  no  ob- 
jection, beginning  with  those  in  the  house,  and  order- 
ed to  a third  reading,  and  then  going  into  committee 
of  the  whole  to  consider  such  senate  bills  as  should 
not  then  be  objected  to.  Adopted. 

In  committee  of  the  whole  a large  number  of  se- 
nate bills  were  passed.  Among  them,  one  allowing 
a drawback  on  goods  exported  from  Santa  Fe  and 
Chihuahua,  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Pettrieh  the  scup- 
tor,  and  a bill  to  report  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  house  finally  adjourned. 

Monday,  Aug.  29.  A message  was  received  from 
the  senate,  informing  the  house  that  the  senate  had 
passed,  with  certain  amendments,  a bill  to  provide  re- 
venue from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  exist- 
ing laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  said  it  was  important  that  the 
hill  should  he  acted  on  with  despatch;  and,  with  that 
view,  he  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  clmk’s 
reading  over  the  amendments— all"  of  which,  as 
printed  copies  of  ihern  were  on  the  table,  could  be 
easily  understood.  If  there  was  any  particular 
amendment  on  which  gentlemen  desired  a special 
vote,  they  might  designate  it,  and  let  the  vole  on  all 
the  others  be  taken  en  masse,  inasmuch  as  a great  ma- 
ny of  them  were  merely  verbal . There  were  non* 


>irs, 
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of  them  which  required  any  explanations;  they  could 
all  be  understood  by  the  simple  statement  of  them. 

There  was  one  fact,  however,  to  which  he  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  house.  An  impression 
had  gone  abroad  that  there  was  a part  of  this  bill 
whisii  infringed  some  of  our  traaties.  This  was  a 
mistake.  The  errer  arose  from  the.  impression  that 
the  section  authorising  the  importation,  duty  free,  of 
tea  imported  in  American  vessels  from  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  coffee,  might  infringe 
our  treaties  with  Austria  and  one  or  tw'o  other  na- 
tions, which  had  the  priviledge  of  importing  on  pay- 
inf  precisely  the  same  duties  as  our  own  vessels. 

Now  there  was  a provision  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  supposed  the  amendment  would 
hear  such  a construction,  and  which  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

“ Provided , That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  or  permitted  to  operate  so  as  to  interfere 
with  subsisting  treaties  with  foreign  nations.” 

Thus,  Mr.  F.  said,  any  such  infringrnent  of  treaties 
as  was  feared,  was  effectually  prevented. 

He  moved  the  previous  question,  but  withdrew  it, 
on  pledge  of  renewal,  at  the  requestof- 
"Mr.  /Arm,  who  said  that  when  this  bill  was  original- 
ly before  the  house,  he  had  been  compelled  from  se- 
veral considerations  to  record  his  vote  against  it.  Had 
lie  obtained  the  floor  at  the  proper  time,  he  would 
have  detailed  at  large  the  reasons  which  (hen  forced 
upon  him  the  painful  duty  of  separating  from  so  ma- 
ny of  his  friends  upon  a question  in  which,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  he  felt  a deep  and  lively  interest.  At 
home  he  was  known,  and  believed  his  course  here  Had 
proved  him,  to  be  the  unwavering  advocate  of  the 
protective,  system— so  much  so  indeed,  that  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill  had  by  no  means  been  controlled  by 
his  desire  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  execu- 
tive upon  the  legislative  independence  and  discre- 
tion of  congress.  While  it  was  true,  he  then  be- 
lieved and  still  believed,  that  congress  would  have 
been  fully  authorised,  yea,  were  bound  to  resist  the 
d?iWrous  and  alarming  usurpations  of  the  execu- 
tive”  and  would  have  been  most  triumphantly  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  yet  that  ground  of  objection 
jost  ...  ith  him  much  of  its  force  the  very  moment 
tiie  majority  here  essayed  the  passage  of  another  re- 
venue bill.  He  had  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  been 
governed  in  his  opposition  to  the  bill  by  objections 
which  had  regard  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
measure  itself,  and  which  he  then  felt,  and  now  felt 
at  liberty  to  relinquish,  provided,  by  so  doing,  any 
good  for  the  country  could  be  accomplished. 
b He  (Mr.  L.)  had  ever  considered  every  system  of 
revenue  which  contemplated  the  application  nr  the 
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....  xie  had  looked 
MStribution  as  one  and  insepara- 
.....  and  events  which  were  daily  occurring  satisfied 
niin  that  he  had  looked  aright. 

He  saw  in  the  recommendation  of  the  executive, 
at  an  eariy  day  in  the  session,  to  repeal  the  distribu- 
tion act,  and  in  his  refusal  to  approve  the  revenue 
bills  passed  by  congress,  that  the  decree  had  gone 
forth  and  that  those  who  were  covertly  opposed  to  a 
protective  tariff  intended  to  destroy  the  only  natural 
and  political  combination  upon  which  the  measure 
could  safely  and  permanently  rest;  that  this  was  the 
oreat  crisis  of  its  fate,  and  all  depended  upon  the 
firmness  and  spirit  of  its  true  friends. 


A majoritv  of  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  L.  he 
believed,  entertained  the  same  views;  but,  yielding 
to  the  voice  of  a generous  and  confiding  people, 
o-roaning  under  the  evils  of  a bad  administration  of 
the  o-overt) merit,  they  had  postponed  the  issue  until  a 
resort  could  be  had  to  the  ballot  box.  To  this 
course  Mr.  L.  could  no  longer  object,  and  the  more 
especially  as  he  proposed,  whatever  might  be  his 
misgiving's,  to  pursue  it  himself,  I line  alone  could 
prove  whether  or  not,  it  would  have  been  safer  to 
have  probed  the  wound  to  the  bottom  and  used  the 
caustic,  rather  than  trust  to  any  temporary  or  doubt- 
ful appliances.  , 

Mr.  L.  also  thought  that  something  was  due  to  the 
generous  whigs  of  the  south  and  west,  who,  shield- 
ed by  the  principle  of  distribution,  pledged  to  them 
by  the  north  and  east,  had  materially  aided  in  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  which  was  now  to  be  yield- 
ed and  that  it  was  unjust  as  well  as  impolitic  to 
cast  off  these  tried  friends  ahd  depend  upon  those 
■vvh'  he  feared,  were  the  mere  time-servers  of  the 
protective  policy.  That  those  who  had  been  preach- 
ing up  a judicious  tariff  and  free  trade,  (which 
practically  meant  the  same  thing,  and  tended  alike 
to  the  utter  prostration  of  the  productive  and  rnanu- 
a-turin®  interests  of  the  country),  were,  in  the  opi 


nion  of  Mr.  L , a poor  exchange  for  those  from 
whom  the  adoption  of  the  present  bill  would  sepa- 
rate them.  He  feared  (hat,  like  all  eleventh  hour 
penitents,  the  democratic  auxiliaries  would  prove 
weak  in  the  faith,  and  show  that  the  few  of  them 
who  had  gone  for  the  bill  were  governed,  rather  by 
the  fact  that  the  party  was  in  extremis , than  from  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  country.  He  feared  that,  as 
heretofore,  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  they  exhibited 
the  faces  of  friends  but  the  hearts  and  hands  of  foes 
— omnes  amici,  omnes  inimici. 

But  in  ali  this  Mr.  L might  be  mistaken.  At  all 
events,  a large  majority  of  his  friends  had  not  acted 
under  the  influence  of  these  fears,  and  he  had  too 
often  witnessed  their  patriotism  and  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  to  be  afraid  to  follow  when 
they  led  the  way.  Besides,  this  measure  had  now 
become  that  of  the  party  in  whose  hands  were  de- 
posited ali  that  the  tariff  interests  had  to  expect  or 
hope.  He  (Mr.  L.)  felt  bound,  therefore,  to  give  the 
measure  his  vote.  Every  thing  was  to  be  gained 
from  union;  all  must  be  lost  by  disunion.  The  peo- 
ple, who  understood  this  subject,  would  look  to  the 
more  complete  success  of  the  whig  party  for  that 
permanent  security  to  this  measure  which  a majority- 
in  both  houses  of  congress  had  tended,  but  which  a 
treacherous  executive  withheld.  He  (Mr.  L.)  look- 
ed to  the  retrial  of  all  the  great  issues  which  were 
passed  upon  in  1841),  and  he  confided  in  the  assu- 
rance that  then  it  would  be  found  that  the  measures 
of  a sound  and  uniform  currency,  a permrnent  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  distribution  among  the  states  of  the 
avails  of  the  public  lands,  and  radical  reform  of  the 
abuses  and  expenditures  of  the  government,  had  lost 
none  of  their  talismanic  virtues. 

Mr.  L.  concluded  (according  to  promise)  by  mov- 
ing the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Botts  appealed  to  Mr.  Fillmore  to  suffer  the  de- 
mand for  the  previous  question  to  be  withdrawn,  to 
enable  him  (Mr.  B.)  to  make  an  explanation.  Mr. 
Cushing  objected,  unless  it  should  be  withdrawn  to 
enable  members  generally  to  explain.  Mr.  Fillmore 
declined  to  withdraw  the  demand. 

And  the  main  question  (on  concurring  in  the  a- 
rnendments  of  the  senate)  was  ordered  to  be  now 
taken. 

Mr.  Clifford  moved  that  the  bill  and  amendments 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Gioin  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  Botts  asked  to  bo  excused  from  voting,  and 
said  he  had  no  desire  to  speak  to  this  subject  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  satisfy  those  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  what  he  did  here,  and  were  entitled  to  know 
the  motives  by  which  lie  was  influenced.  He  had 
uniformly  opposed  any  further  action  upon  a revenue 
bill  since  the  last  had  been  vetoed,  because  he  re- 
garded the  question  involved  as  one  far  above  the 
collection  of  revenue,  distribution,  or  party.  It  was 
a question  of  legislative  independence,  coming  in 
conflict  with  executive  power;  and  he  thought  the 
opportunity  had  been  presented  to  this  house  to  cov- 
er itself  with  immortal  honor  and  glory,  by  rebuking 
executive  insolence  and  arresting  executive  usurpa- 
tion; but  wiser  counsels,  no  doubt,  than  his  had  pre- 
vailed. Fie  had  been  overruled  by  a majority  of  his 
friends  in  both  houses;  and  knowing  as  he  did,  from 
his  personal  and  political  associations  with  them, 
that  they  had  sacrificed  a cherished  principle  from 
considerations  of  the  purest  virtue  and  loftiest  patri- 
otism, he  should  submit  patiently  and  without  a mur- 
mur to  their  decree. 

He  had  changed  no  opinion  lie  had  at  first  enter- 
tained, though  now  the  question  was  changed,  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  loss  of  the  bill  would  rest 
on  congress.  Yet  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  The  tor- 
tures of  the  rack  could  not  have  extracted  the  vote 
from  him  which  could  be  construed  into  a surrender 
of  the  distribution  question;  but  he  should  make  no 
further  resistance  to  this  bill.  The  bill  would  pass, 
and  he  hoped  it  might  accomplish  ail  the  good  that 
was  anticipated  from  it. 

The  house  refused  to  excuse  Mr.  B. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Clifford,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Arnold,  Arrington,  Atherton, 
Black,  Boyd,  A.  V.  Brown,  Burke,  S.  H.  Butler, 
W.  O.  Butler,  G.  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C.  Caldwell, 
J.  Campbell,  Casey,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles, Mark  A. 
Cooper,  Cross,  Daniel,  Dean,  John  C.  Edwards,  Eg- 
bert, Gamble,  Gilmer,  Goggin,  Wm.  O.  Goode, 
Graham,  Gwin,  Habersham, Harris,  Hays,  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Houston,  Rubard,  Hunter,  Cave  Johnson, 
John  VV.  Jones,  King,  Lewis,  Littlefield,  Abraha.  > 
McClellan,  McKay,  Mallory,  John  T.  Mason,  Ma- 
thews, Medill,  Owsley,  Payne,  Rayner,  Reding, 
Reynolds,  Rhett,  Saunders,  Shaw,  Wm.  Smith,Steen- 
rod,  Sumter,  Jacob  Thompson,  Turney,  Warren, 
Watterson.  Weller,  James  W;  Williams,  Wood— 65- 


NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  L.  W.  Andrews, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Appleton,  Aycrigg,  Babcock, 
Baker,  Barnard,  Barton,  Bidlack,  Birdseye,  Blair, 
Bcardman,  Borden,  Brockway,  Milton  Brown,  Chas. 
Brown,  J.  Brown,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Wm  B.  Camp- 
bell, Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Carutliers,  Childs,  Chit- 
tenden, John  C.  Clark,  Jas.  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cran- 
ston, Cushing,  Garrett  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis, 
Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Everett,  Ferris,  Fessenden, 
Fillmore,  J.  G.  Fioyd,  Gentry,  Gerry,  Giddings, 
Patrick  G.  Goode,  Gordon,  Granger,  Gustine,  Hall, 
Halsted,  Houck,  Howard,  Hudson,  Hunt,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Wm.  W.  Ir- 
win, W.  C.  Johnson,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Linn,  Robert 
McClellan,  McKennan,  S.  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mat- 
tocks, Maxwell,  Maynard,  Mitcheil.  Moore,  Mor- 
gan, Morris,  Morrow,  Newhard,  Oliver,  Osborne, 
Parmcnter,  Pearce,  Plumer,  Pope,  Powell,  Proffit, 
Ramsey,  Benjamin  Randall,  Alexander  Randall, 
Randolph,  Read,  Ridgway,  Riggs,  Rodney,'  Wm. 
Russell,  James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Shepperd, 
Simonton,  Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Sobers,  Sprigg, 
Stanly,  Stralton,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart, 
Taliaferro,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  To- 
land,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood, 
Van  Buren,  Van  Rensselaer,  Ward,  Washington, 
E.  D.  White,  T.  W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams, 
Wise,  Yorke,  Aug.  Young — ,120. 

So  the  bill  and  amendments  were  not  laid  on  the  table. 

And  the  question  recurring  on  concurring  in  the 
amendments  of  the  senate,  they  were  read  by  the 
clerk,  and  the  amendments  were  concurred  in  cn 
masse. 

On  the  23th  section  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  called  for 
a separate  question,  and  asked  the  yeas  aod  nays, 
which  were  refused. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  said  amendment 
was  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  the  house  resolved  it- 
self into  committee  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  in  the  chair, 
and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  hereto- 
fore reported  “to  limit  the  sale  of  the  public  stock  to 
par  and  to  authorise  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  in 
lieu  thereof  to  a certain  amount,”  viz:  $6,000,000. 

The  debate  upon  the  bill  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
Fillmore  in  its  favor,  Mr.  Botts  in  opposition,  Mr. 
Cushing  and  Mr.  Proffit  and  Mr.  Marshall  in  advoca- 
cy and  Mr.  Arnold  in  opposition  to  it.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  debate  to  two  hours  then  called  up  the 
question  on  the  bill.  The  various  amendments  pro- 
posed were  thereupon  rejected  and  the  bill  reported 
to  (he  house. 

Mr.  Botts  offered  the  following  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  by  yeas  102  to  nays  46,  viz: 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  nothing  in 
the  act  contained,  entitled  an  act  authorising  the  loan 
above  referred  to,  and  an  act  amendatory  of  the 
same,  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorise  the  issue 
of  certificates  of  stock  for  debts  now  due,  or  to  be- 
come due,  by  the  United  States  for  any  other  purpose 
than  a bona  fide  loan  to  the  government  according  to 
the  original  intention  of  that  law,  and  that  no  certi- 
ficate for  any  loan  shall  be  issued  for  a less  sum  than 
one  hundred  dollars.” 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded  on  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  there  voted  for  it  115,  against  it  38.  So 
the  bill  as  amended  was  passed. 

The  joint  resolution  fixing  upon  the  day  of  ad- 
journment, as  amended  by  the  senate  so  as  to  adjourn 
on  the  31st  at  2 P.  iM.  was  then  taken  up  and  concur- 
red in. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  bill  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  cases  of  contested  elections 
which  had  been  returned  from  the  senate  with  a- 
mendments,  which  were  then  all  concurred  in  except 
the  first  and  second.  After  action  upon  other  less 
important  bills  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  30-  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Mass,  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  furnish  to  this 
house,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session,  a state- 
ment, setting  forth  the  number  of  private  establish- 
ments at  which  fire  arms  are  manufactured  for  the 
government;  where  situated,  and  at  what  prices  the 
contracts  have  been  taken  for  the  last. ten  years,  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  number  of  arms  annually  fa- 
bricated within  that  period,  and  the  annual  cost. — 
That  he  also  furnish  a statement  of  the  amount  in 
number  and  value  of  the  fire  arms  in  deposit  at  the 
various 'hrsenals  and  depots;  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  each  during  tile  last  ten  years;  the  number 
and  grade  of  officers  stationed  there,  and  the  amount 
of  money  disbursed  at  each,  within  the  same  period 
annually. 

And  resolved  further.  That  there  be  annexed  annu- 
ally hereafter  to  the  Army  Register,  an  accurate 
schedule  of  the  pay  and  emoluments,  witli  the  com- 
mutation value  thereof,  to  which  the  various  officers 
of  (he  army  of  each  grade  are  entitled- 
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The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
took  up  the  bill  (the  discussion  of  which  in  commit-  i 
tee  by  resolution  had  been  limited  to  one  hour,)  for 
the  re-organization  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  J R.  Ingersoll  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
debate  proceeded  upon  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  King,  of  Georgia,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  bill, 
the’improvements  of  which  he  pointed  out  at  length, 
citing  a number  of  very  important  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  pass.  Mr.  Wise  followed, 
f The  amendments  having  been  gone  through  with, 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  passed  upon  the  previous  question  by  the  vote  of 
117  to  35. 

[While  the  house  were  in  committee  of  the  whole 
the  sneaker  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  president  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
anil  gave  information  that  the  president  had  approv- 
ed and  signed  the  bill  “to  provide  revenue  from  im- 
ports.” Another  message  was  communicated  to  the 
effect  that  the  president  had  sent  a message  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  The  message  was  in  the 
iorm  of  a protest  against  congress , and  was  for  the 
time,  laid  upon  the  tabic]. 

The  house  after  receiving  several  reports  and 
transacting  business  of  a private  and  miscellaneous 
character,  were  found  upon  motion  to  proceed  to 
more  important  business  without  a quorum.  A call 
of  the  house  was  then  made,  and  on  motion  the  pro- 
test was  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  reading  of  the  message  having  been  conclud- 
ed Mr.  Adams  took  the  floor.  He  said  there  seemed 
to  be  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  some  gentlemen 
that  he  should  propose  to  the  house  some  measure 
suitable  to  be  adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  Mr. 
A.  knew  of  no  reason  for  such  an  expectation,  but 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  mover  of  the  resolution 
for  the  appointment  of  the  committee  which  had 
made  the  report  referred  to  in  the  message,  had  been 
appointed  by  the  speaker  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  that  the  report  against  which  the  president  of 
the  United  States  had  sent  to  the  house  such  a multi- 
tude of  protests  was  written  by  him.  So  far  as  it 
had  been  so  written,  Mr.  A.  held  himself  responsi- 
ble to  the  house,  to  the  country,  to  the  world,  and  to 
posterity,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  author  of  the  re- 
port, he  himself  responsible  to  the  president  also. 

Mr.  Botts said,  as  a member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee which  had  made  the  report,  as  a member  of  the 
house,  and  as  a representative  of  a portion  of  the 
free  people  of  this  country,  he  felt  called  upon  to 
vindicate  the  honor  and  independence  which  belong- 
ed to  the  representatives  of  the  American  people. 

If  he  understood  the  message  which  had  been  read 
at  the  clerk’s  table,  it  declared  that  the  action  of  the 
house  in  adopting  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
was  without  precedent  in  our  parliamentary  history. 
Now  itseemed  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  president’s 
memory  must  have  been  in  some  degree  treacherous. 
Another  and  very  memorable  case  of  the  like  kind 
had  occurred,  and  one  in  which  the  president  him- 
self had  taken  an  important  part;  and  Mr.  B.  pro- 
posed to  measure  out  to  him  the  very,  same  measure 
■which  he  had  meted  out  to  the  then  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  B.  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  course  of  the 
senate,  in  1834,  in  regard  to  the  protest  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  and  adopted  a speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster 
upon  the  occasion,  read  numerous  extracts,  and  made 
Mr.  Webster’s  opinions  his  own,  because  they  were 
strong  and  able,  and  because  he  is  now  in  the  cabi- 
net of  John  Tyler  and  his  prime  minister.  Having 
closed  his  remarks,  he  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tions, the  three  first  in  the  form  and  very  words, 
adopted  by  the  recorded  votes  of  John  Tyler,  then  a 
member  of  that  body: 

1.  Resolved , That  while  this  house  is  and  ever  will 
be  ready  to  receive  from  the  president  all  such  mes- 
sage and  communications  as  the  constitution  and 
laws  and  the  usual  course  of  public  business  autho- 
rise him  to  transmit  to  it,  yet  it  cannot  recognise  any 
right  in  him  to  make  a formal  protest  against  votes 
and  proceedings  of  this  house,  declaring  and  uncon- 
constitutional,  and  requesting  the  house  to  enter  such 
protest  on  its  journal. 

2.  Resolved , That  the  aforesaid  protest  is  a breach 
of  the  privileges  of  this  house,  and  that  it  ue  not  en- 
tered the  journal. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  send  a protest  to  this  house  against 
any  of  its  proceedings. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  be  di- 
rected to  return  the  message  and  protest  to  its  au- 
thor. 

After  some  confusion,  arising  from  motions  to  ad- 
journ, calls  for  the  previous  question,  &.C.  &c.  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  first  resolution,  which  was 
adopted — ayes  87,  noes  46'. 

On  the  second  resolution,  the  vote  resulted  as  fol- 
lows, ayes  86,  noes  48. 


The  vote  on  the  third  resolution  stood  ayes  S6, 
noes  53. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  fourth  resolution,  it  j 
was  negatived — ayes  62,  noes  69. 

A motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Clark  to  re- 
consider the  three  first  resolutions — but  the  vote  was 
not  reconsidered.  | 

After  a call  of  Ihe  house  was  then  moved,  Mr. 
Holmes  moved  that  the  house  ad  journ.  Rejected  by  j 
yeas  47,  nays  92.  Mr.  Proffit  moved  to  lay  the  reso- 
lutions on  the  tabic.  Rejected.  Mr.  Irwin  moved 
that  the  house  adjourn.  Rejected. 

The  question  on  the  first  resolution  was  then  taken  , 
and  by  yeas  87,  nays  46,  it  was  carried.  The  second 
resolution  was  then  carried  by  yeas  86,  nays  48. — - 
The  third  resolution  was  then  carried  by  yeas  86, 
nays  53. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  fourth  resolu- 
tion viz:  “that  the  clerk  of  the  house  be  directed  to 
return  the  message  and  protest  to  its  author,”  and  by 
yeas  62,  nays  69,  it  was  rejected. 

A report  was  then  received  from  Mr.  Fillmore 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  house,  on  the  bni  to  regulate  the  taking  of  tes- 
timony in  cases  of  contested  elections,  which  after 
several  efforts  in  opposition,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hall  (there  being  difficulty  in 
preserving  a quorum)  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  31.  The  Journal  of  yester- 
day having  been  read,  Mr.  Wise  rose  and  moved  to 
amend  it  by  adding  after  the  words  “The  communi- 
cation from  the  president  of  the  United  States  was 
then  read,”  the  words  “and  is  as  follows,  to  wit,”  (in- 
serting the  protest.)  On  this  motion  Mr.  W.  moved 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  rose  to  a point  of  order. 
The  house  had  yesterday  by  a solemen  vote  deter- 
mined that  that  the  protest  should  not  be  entered  on 
the  journal;  and  he  submitted  that  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  could  not  submit  such  a motion  to 
amend.  The  gentleman  might  to-day  institute  a pro- 
ceeding, as  an  original  proceeding,  but  certainly  the 
journal  of  yesterday  could  not  be  amended  by  mak- 
ing that  appear  upon  it  which  the  house  had  decided 
should  not  appear. 

The  speaker  said  he  bad  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise),  could  not 
propose  to  do  that  which  the  house  had  solemnly  de- 
cided should  not  be  done.  Mr.  Wise.  Does  the  house 
determine  that  my  motion  shall  not  be  entered  on  the 
journal?  The  speaker.  The  house  has  solemnly  de- 
cided that  it  would  not  pu  that  paper  on  the  journal. 
Mr.  Wise.  I take  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  I ask  the  yeas  and  nays.  Mr.  Cowen  de- 
manded the  previous  question  on  the  appeal.  Mr. 
McKcnnan  moved  that  the  appeal  be  laid  an  the  table. 

Mr.  Rayner  desired  to  be  informed  by  the  speaker 
if  the  appeal  was  laid  on  the  table  or  not,  how,  in 
making  up  the  journal,  it  would  read?  because  he 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  intended  that  this 
protest  should  get  on  the  journal  by  a trick  when  it 
could  not  get  there  directly. 

The  speaker  said  there  was  a precedent,  in  which 
the  very  point  at  issue  was  decided,  ami  by  which 
the  speaker  would  be  governed  at  the  proper  time. 
Mr.  Rayner.  This  house  has  determined  that  the  pa 
per  should  not  go  on  the  journal.  The  speaker.  It  is 
not  in  order  to  make  remarks.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  Mr.  Ma- 
llnot  desired  to  be  informed  whether  the  protest 
would  necessarily  go  on  the  journal  with  the  motion. 
The  speaker.  Not  in  the  judgment  of  the  chair.  Mr. 
Wise.  If  the  protest  does  not  go  on  the  journal,  my 
motion  does  not  go;  because  the  motion  requires  the 
pretest  to  go  on  as  part  of  it. 

The  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll  of  yeas  and 
nays,  on  the  motion  that  the  appeal  be  laid  on  the 
taole. 

When  Mr.  Wise  expressed  his  desire  to  withdraw 
the  motion,  if  he  had  the  right  to  do  so.  The  speaker 
said,  in  ihe  judgment  of  the  chair,  the  gentleman  had 
the  right  to  withdraw  the  motion.  And  so  the  mo- 
tion was  withdrawn. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Williams , the  house  took 
up  the  post  route  bill,  which  had  been  returned  from 
the  senate  with  amendments,  and,  without  reading, 
the  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

The  bill  making  appropriation  to  carry  into  effect 
the  treaty  with  the  Wyaudott  Indians,  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  certain  fortifications  for  the 
year  1842,  and  the  bill  regulating  the  appointment  and 
pay  of  naval  engineers,  were  acted  upon  in  commit- 
tee, and  after  appropriate  modification,  reported  to 
the  house,  and  passed. 

The  senate  bill  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  “An 
act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an  act  m ad.h 
lion  io  ihe  act  for  the  punishment  of  cert. on  -.•rimes 
against,  the  U.  States  and  to  repeal  the  aeis  therein 
mentioned,”  approved  March  10th,  1838,  coming  up 
on  the  question  of  engrossment — 


Mr.  Barnard  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Weller  and  Mr.  Wise  moved  that  it  be  laid  on 
tiie  table. 

Mr.  -Mams  expressed  a few  remarks  in  favorof  the 
bili  and  the  probability  of  its  becoming  hereafter  ne- 
cessary to  carry  it  into  effect,  if  passed  in  respect  to 
the  Canada  and  especially  at  present  in  respect  to  the 
south  western  frontier. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wise  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  the  highest  vote  was  yeas 
6U,  nays  57,  (no  quorum.)  Several  gentlemen  refus- 
ing to  vote  in  order  thus  to  defeat  the  biil,  it  was 
passed  over. 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Louisiana, 
took  up  the  bill  (which  had  been  returned  from  the 
senate,  that  body  having  disagreed  to  ihe  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House)  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign 
merchandize  exported  in  the  original  packages  to 
Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  the  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  desired  to  be  informed  by 
the  Speaker  whether  two  bills  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States  for  his  signa- 
ture— namely,  the  bill  to  repeal  the  proviso  to  the 
sixth  section  of  the  distribution  law,  and  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  taking  of  testimony  in  cases  of  con- 
tested election — had  been  returned  by  the  President? 

The  Speaker  said  they  hud  not. 

Mr.  Adams  rose  to  suggest  to  the  Speaker  (as  the 
Reporter  understood]  that  the  adoption  of  the  joint 
resolution  making  appropriation  for  the  Mexican  le- 
gation required  imperatively  to  be  committed,  and 
that  the  act  as  it  now  stood  was  unconstitutional. 

But  the  house  would  not  hear  any  thing  about  the 
constitution,  and  after  some  farther  proceedings,  it 
was  perceived  that  the  the  finger  of  the  clock  had 
ranged  slowly  but  perceptibly  past  the  hour  of  two, 
the  time  designated  for  the  termination  of  the  session. 

Some  confusion  followed,  and  some  conversation 
as  to  the  power  of  the  house  now  to  do  any  thing — 
Mr.  Black  making  the  point  of  order  that  further  bu- 
siness could  not  be  transacted. 

The  Speaker  said  it  was  a question  for  the  house 
and  not  the  speaker  to  determine,  but  the  speaker 
expressed  the  hope  that  gentlemen  would  take  their 
seats,  and  that  the  house  would  adjourn  in  something 
like  order. 

Mr.  IVise  appealed  to  the  courtesy  of  the  house  to 
take  up  and  pass  the  joint  resolution  of  the  senate, 
providing  for  a committee  to  wait  on  the  president, 
&c. 

Mr.  Reding  and  Mr.  Black  moved  that  the  house 
adjourn,  on  which  motion  the  vote  stood:  Ayes  30, 
noes  98.  3c  the.  house  refused  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  McKennan  said  it  was  obvious  that  no  quorum 
was  present,  and  he  suggested  that,  by  general  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  should  be  acted  on,  so 
that  the  lion,  e might  adjourn  in  some  sort  of  order. 
The  suggestion  was  acceded  to.  The  joint  resolution 
was  concurred  in;  and  the  speaker  announced  Messrs. 

S.  Mason,  Cushing  and  Ward  as  the  committee  o. 
part  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Cushing  gave  notice  that  he  would  at  an  e; 
period  in  the  next  session  ask  leave' to  introduc 
biil  to  amend  the  several  acts  establishing  the  tr 
sury  department. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Marshall  gave  notice  that  he  woi 
oppose  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson  gave  notice  that  he  would 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session  ask  leave  to  i 
troduce  his  bill  in  relation  to  die  state  debts.  [Ri 
newed  laughter.] 

Mr.  Arnold  gave  notice  that  he  would  ask  leave  h 
introduce  his  bill  No.  543.  [Shouts  of  laughter.] 

Mr.  McKennan.  And  I gave  notice  that  I shall  op- 
pose it.  [Reiterated  roars  of  laughter.] 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  next  made  some  move- 
ment in  relation  to  the  currency. 

Mr.  Cushing  now  re-entered  the  hall  and,  in  behalf 
of  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  pre- 
sident, reported  that  the  committee  had  discharged 
their  duty  and  that  the  president  informed  them  he 
bad  no  further  communication  to  make  to  congress. 

Mr.  Randolph  moved  that  the  house  adjourn. 

But,  by  general  consent,  the  usual  resolution  was 
adopted  informing  the  senate  that  the  house  had  con- 
cluded its  business  and  was  ready  to  close  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress. 

Mr.  Cushing  rose  and  stated,  informally,  for  the 
information  of  the  house,  that  the  senate  was  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan,  moved  that  the  house  do 
now  adjourn  which  motion  prev.  iled. 

;L,  at  half  past  2 P.  M.  after  a session  of  nine  cal- 
I endcr  months,  wanting  only  five  days,  the  house  ad- 
journed to  meet,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
! Status,  on  lh‘  first  .Monday  in  December  next 
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American  antiquities.  A party  of  gentlemen  sailed 
oil  i lie  17th  ultimo  Horn  New  Orleans,  wiih  a design  to 
visit  and  examine  the  ruins  of  Palenque. 

Atlantic  Steam  Navigation.  The  British  steamer 
Britannia,  on  her  lale  passage  from  England  to  Halifax, 
run  on  the  first  full  day  out,  126  miles;  2d,  165;  3d,  16y; 
4th,  ISO;  5;h,  212;  6 ill,  200;  7.h,  222;  3lh,  212;  9th,  190; 
lOih.220;  11th,  248;  12ih.  264. 

Armory  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  A report  from  (he  ord- 
nance deprtment  srat  es  that  this  armory  consists  ol  8 
buildings  for  t he  officers  and  clerks,  154  buildings  for 
workmen,  2 arsenals,  4 store  houses,  1 magazine,  2 offices, 
9 work-shops  and  5 others,  in  which  machinery  is  driven 
by  water;  1 foundry  and  annealing  house,  and  12  others 
used  as  coal  and  lime  houses,  stables,  &,c.  Value  of  ma- 
chinery $147,574.  At  the  Rifle  Factory,  there  are  3 
-eh ire- houses,  1 office,  10  work-shops,  and  4 others  in 
which  machinery  is  driven  by  water;  3 annealing 
houses,  and  5 others  for  coal.  lime.  &c.  Value  of  ma- 
chinery, #95,783.  The  whole  cost  of  buildings.  &c. 
front  the  first  establishment  of  the  armory  $1,036,172  13; 
and  the  money  value  of  stores  on  hand,  $67,5344  37. 

Banks.  Virginia.  On  the  15th  instant,  less  than  a 
fortmitht  hence,  the  Virginia  banks  will  resume  specie 
payments  in  full  for  all  their  issues.  The  approacli  of 
tilts  event  lias  had  the  effect  of  gradually  improving  the 
rates  of  exchange  between  Baltimore  and  Virginia,  until 
they  have  reached  a healthful  condition.  Yesterday 
drafts  on  Richmond,  Petersburg,  &c.  were  at  1 per  cent, 
discount,  and  bank  notes  ai  lj  a 1£  percent  discount.— 
Notesof  die  Wbeelins  banks  were  at  a discount  of  4j  a 
5 percent.  We  observe  that  the  Wheeling  papers  quote 
exchange  on  the  east  at  3 per  cent,  premium. 

[Balt.  Amer. 

Canada.  The  son  of  the  famous  L.  J.  Papineau,  the 
Canadian  ‘patriot,’  has  been  returned  to  the  provincial 
parliaTnent  for  the  county  of  Ottawa.  Montreal  and  To- 
ronto papers  anticipate  the  speedy  recall  of  his  father 
from  exile.  This  step  would  tend  greatly  to  concilia  e 
the  French  population  of  the  province,  with  whom  Pa- 
piueau  has  great  influence. 

Captain  Crawley,  of  the  royal  engineers,  has  been 
ordered  by  the  British  government  to  survey  the  line  of  a 
canal  which  shall  unite  the  waters  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Charge  to  Denmark.  Isaac  Rand  Jackson,  esq. 
United  States  charge  d’affaires  at  the  court  of  Denmark, 
died  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  27th  of  July,  after  an  illness 
of  three  weeks. 

Cast  Iron  Building.  Buildings  of  cast  iron  are  dai- 
ly increasing  at  a prodigious  rate  m England,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  houses  are  about  to  be  constructed  of  this  ma- 
terial. As  the  walls  will  be  hollow,  it.  will  be  easy  to 
warm  the  buildings  by  a single  stove  placed  in  the  kitch- 
en. A three  story  house. containing  — is, 

will  not  cost  more  tb»»  ■c"  le 
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.\ji ,3  nave  been  burnt. 

[Mining  Journal. 

Charters  surrendered.  The  stockholders  of  the  Sa- 
lem Commercial  Insurance  Co.  and  the  Union  Insurance 
Co.,  have  voied  lo  surrender  their  charters.  Also  the 
-stockholders  of  tile  Bank  of  General  Interest,  in  Salem, 
have  voted  unanimously  to  surretidar  the  charter  of  the 
bank.  Tke  losses  ot  tne  bank  are  estimated  at  $70,000. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  is  $400,000.  [Boston  Times. 

China  The  Horatio  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
31st  Aug  , 108  days  troin  Canton.  The  rumor  of  the 
Chinese  offering  to  purchase  a peace  is  not  confirmed. 
Details  of  the  repulse  of  their  troops  from  Ningpo  have 
been  received.  Suine  American  vessels  had  encounter- 
ed interruption,  and  a boat  of  the  Constellation  frigate  is 
said  to  have  been  insulted  by  the  firing  upon  her  of 
gr.,pe  which- fell  short  ot  her,  for  allot  which  affronts, 
on  demand  of  Captain  Kearney,  ample  atonement  was 
made.  Tile  French  are  increasing  their  force  in  the 
Chinese  seas.  Attacks  are  threatened  upon  Hongkong, 
and  again  upon  Ningpo.  The  British  troops  were  on 
an  expedition  to  attack  Hangchow  too. 

Consuls.  Tito  president  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cognized Daniel  J Desmond  as  vice  consul  ot  Austria, 
at  Philadelphia  fur  the  siate  of  Pennsylvania;  Nathaniel 
Amorey  as  consul  of  l he  republic  of  Texas  at  the  port 
of  Boston;  and  Edward  Beck  as  consul  of  Denmark  for 
ihe  port  ut  New  York. 

Cotton  of  the  new  crop  brs  been  received  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Savannah  a.,d  Charleston.  The  quali- 
ty is  represented  as  good,  and  us  appearance  is  two 
weeks  earlier  titan  usual.  We  see  it  suited  m the  south- 
ern papers  i hat  me  present  crop,  so  far  promises  to  be  the 
largest  ever  known  in  tins  country. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  New  York,  193,  viz: 
■33  men,  32  women,  70  boys,  and  63  girls. 

In  P/iiladclmia  1 13,  of  winch  30  Were  under  two  years 
of  age,  and  13  were  colored  persons. 

No  decided  case  of  -yellow  fe'rer  had  occurred  in  New 
Orleans  up  to  the  6th  ultimo. 


Diving  inventions.  Col.  Payerne,  of  London,  exhi- 
bits means  whereby  persons  are  enabled  to  remain  un- 
der water  in  diving  bells  any  desirable  time  within  the 
limits  of  twenty-four  hours,  without  a supply  of  fresh  air 
from  above,  by  taking  down  in  ihe  bell  two  chemical 
substances— the  one  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
fast  as  generated  by  the  lungs—  the  other  to  give  out  oxy- 
gen gas  to  supply  the  place  of  that  consumed.  The  first 
of  these  is  found  in  pure  potassa,  which  readily  absorbs 
half  its  own  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas; — t he  other,  is 
the  sulphate  of  potassa,  which,  when  heated,  gives  our  a 
very  large  proportion  of  pure  oxygen.  With  these  two 
simple  bodies  Col  P.  lately  descended  in  a diving  hell 
to  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  where  he  remained  for  seven 
hours,  cut  off’ from  ail  communication  with  the  upper  air, 
without  experiencing  any  of  the  unpleasant  effects  usu- 
ally attendant  upon  such  experiments. 

Encampment.  Between  twelve  and  twenty  military 
companies  are  now  assembled  in  encampment,  at  Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania. 

Fur  Trade.  The  St.  Louis  Bulletin  of  the  17th  nit 
announces  the  arrival  there  of seven  boats  from  ihe  Yel- 
low Stone  river,  consigned  to  rite  American  Fur  compa- 
ny. having  on  board  tweniy  thousand  Buffalo  robes 
and  a few  packs  of  other  furs.  They  were  two  months 
descending 

Fire  at  Harrisburg.  The  extensive  ironworks  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  known  as  Hum’s  Rolling  Mill  and  Nail 
factory,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  Wednesday  nigh:. — 
Loss  estimated  at  $20,030  or  $30,000  —partly  insured. 

Flour  is  quoted  at  Cincinnati  at  $2.62.  At  that  price 
it  attracts  speculators,  and  shipme  its  have  been  marie  of 
1.000  bbls.  to  Cleaveland  fir  the  British  market  through 
Canada  Wheat  is  also  taken  thence  io  Cleaveland,  at 
16  cents  per  bushel  freight;  flour  84  cents  per  barrel. — 
F eights  from  Cincinnati  to  Buffalo,  for  flour,  1.00;  to 
New. York  1.85;  to  Boston,  2.00. 

Prices  of  good  brands  at  New  York,  5.12E 

Florida  Indians.  The  Georgia  Union  of  2-3d  ult. 
publishes  an  express  received  by  the  governor  from  T 
S.  T.  Knight,  dated  on  14th.  detailing  an  attack  bv  40 
Indians  upon  residents  of  L ovndes  county,  five  of 
whom  were  killed  and  six  mortally  wounded.  The  citi- 
zens collected  and  the  Indians  fled  to  the  swamps.  The 
Florida  Star  of  ISth  ins*,  details  an  attack  by  a party  of 
them  in  Jefferson  county  on  the  13, h inst.,  and  ihe  mur- 
der and  wounding  of  eight  citizens.  Col.  Bailey  with 
10  or  15  volunteers  went  in  pursuit  overtook  them  at 
Gum  Swamp  on  the  Georgia  line,  engaged  with  them, 
and  being  reinforced  drove  them  into  file  swamp  Gen. 
Wo-th  is  on  a visit  to  Ihe  north.  T 'ese  Indians  are  said 
to  he  the  party  which  promised  to  be  in  at  Esterhatchee 
on  the  16th  inst. 

Gerrymandering.  Some  of  the  Ohio  papers  have 
taken  an  odd  way  to  express  til,  ir  dissaltslaction  with  the 
congressional  districts  as  attempted  to  he  laid  off  at  the 
late  session  of  the  legislature.  They  give  a plat  of  the 
district,  and  by  the  side  of  it  a representation  of  an  ani- 
mal or  monster  shaped  like  the  district.  In  a paper  be- 
fore us  there  is  what  is  called  "The  Licking  Water 
Whelp,’’  representing  Taylor’s  district,  composed  of 
Licking,  Perry  and  Morgan  counties.  The  "Water- 
Whelp”  is  a strange  looking  creature,  with,  a fiery  red 
tongue.  The  editors  exhibit  ingenuity  and  humor  in 
their  attacks  on  the  districts.  [ Clipper . 

Gen.  Jackson.  This  venerable  statesman  has  com- 
muted all  ot  his  papers,  &c  , as  we  learn  (lorn  the  De- 
mocratic Review,  to  the  hands  of  lion.  Amos  Kendall, 
from  w nose  labors  a biography  may  at  no  distant  day 
be  expected.  Bull.  Sun. 

Illinois  convention.  The  Chicago  American  says: 
Tite  people  of  this  state  have  decided  against  a conven- 
tion to  amend  the  constitution,  probably  by  a large  ma- 
jority. 

Mexico.  J.  L.  Dorsey,  bearer  of  despatches  left  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  13th  for  Washington.  He  brings  an  abun- 
dance of  hostile  rumors  against  Yucatan.  Texas  and  the 
Untied  States  All  the  Texan  prisoners  had  been  libe- 
rated— some  had  died  of  the  yellow  fever;  ihe  rest  have 
left  or  were  leaving  the  country.  M.  Uocanegra  had  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  ca  uuet,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Ataman,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  under  Iturbide.  Gen. 
Lontbednier  had  been  ordered  to  the  Texan  frontier. 

The  new  British  consul  to  Texas,  Captain  Elliott,  ar- 
rived at  New  Orleans  on  the  5th  inst.  on  his  way  to  the 
new  republic. 

Massachusetts  legislature.  This  body  meets  next 
Wednesday  to  district  the  s ate.  The  cotninitiee  ap- 
pointed to  mature  this  matter  for  the  ultimate  action  of 
the  legislature,  is  now  in  session. 

Maine  lands.  A sale  of  about  fifty  thousand  acres  of 
wildland  was  made  in  Maine  last  wtt-k.  The  prices 
ran  from  five  cents  an  acre  io  forty- two  and  a half.  The 
average  a as  fifteen  cenis  f-r  lands  which  cost  the  own- 
i.-rs,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  from  one  dollar  to  two 
dollars  a..U  a half  per  acre. 

Missouri  legislature.  The  Jcffag.son  Inquirer  fur- 
nishes tite  loliowmg  suiterneur:  The  senate  stands  23 

V.  8.,  10  wings;  the  House  74  Van  Horen,  36  .rings  — 
Van  Bureri  majority  on  joint  ballot,  6 t . 

Ex-gov.  L.  W.  Boggs  lias  been  elected  to  the  senate, 
having  nearly  recovered  from  the  bullet  of  the  unknown 
assassin. 


Metallic  legs.  M.  Miguel  Munoz  has  petiiioned 
fi  e Mexican  government  for  the  exclusive  right  of  mak- 
ing metallic  legs,  of  his  invention,  during  the  term  often 
years.  He  represents  them  as  far  superior  to  any  other 
kind  of  artificial  legs  hitherto  invemed.  With  one  of 
these  legs,  he  says,  a man  can  walk,  or  even  dance, 
without  the  aid  of  crutches. 

New  and  destructive  gun.  We  have  just  examined 
a gun,  the  invention  ot  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Smith  couri'ty, 
Tenn.,  which  may  lie  fired  fifty  times  in  less  than  fifty 
seconds,  and  with,  much  precision.  There  are  but  four  bar- 
rels with  fifty  breach  pieces,  all  loaded,  and  successively 
applied  to  the  barrels  by  the  revolutions  of  a cylinder 
turned  by  the  hand.  The  improvement  is  intended  to 
apply  alone  to  field  pieces,  ii  not  being  suited  to  small 
arms.  It  may  be  made  to  repeat  5U0  times  if  necessary 
in  so  many  seconds.  [ Nushville  Banner. 

Philidelphia  and  Reading  rail  road.  Has  now  in 
active  operation  five  coal  trains,  which  make  three  trips 
each  week  and  each  train  carries  150  tons  of  coai,  mak- 
ing about  2250  tons  por  week  delivered  at  the  Depoi  at 
Richmond  on  the  Delaware  where  vessels  of  the  largest 
class  can  load.  [Sent. 

Provisions  in  the  West.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  in  the  west,  it  is  stated  in  a St. 
Louis  paper  of  the  23d  nit.,  that  fresh  beef,  best  pieces, 
can  be  had  n thal  city  at  5 cents  a pound,  fowls  at  50 
cents  to  $1  per  dozen;  potatoes  a:  12j  cents  a bushel  20 
large  loaves  of  wheat  bread,  or  40  small  Eaves,  for  $1; 
and  good  peaches  for  12j  cents  per  bushel. 

Steamer.  The  French  steamer  Gomer  has  proceed- 
ed from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  where  the  French  razee 
frigate  Circe  is  now  undergoing  repairs. 

Steam  excavator — The  Russian  government,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Express  has  ordered  one  of  the  exca- 
vating machines  invented  by  the  late  William  H.  O-is, 
and  made  by  Messrs.  E.istwick  & Harrison,  corner  of 
Twelfth  and.  Willow  streets.  The  cost  of  excavating 
with  this  machine,  is  about  two  cents  per  cubic  yard. — 
Tite  original  cost  of  the  machine  itself  is  $6,000.  The 
one  ordered  by  Russia,  is  to  be  used  in  grading  the  route 
of  the  rail  road  which  is  about  to  be  made  in  that  country. 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  The  injunction  of 
secrecy  has  not  been  removed  from  the  senatorial  execu- 
tive proceedings  on  this  subject.  Senator  Tappan  lias 
denied  the  statement  published  originally  in  the  N.  Y. 
papers  of  his  having  voted  in  opposition  to  the  ratifica- 
tion. Lord  Ashburton  received  the  hospi  altieis  of  the 
city  of  Boston  on  the  27th  ult.  and  on  the  1st  Sept,  par- 
took of  a public  entertainment  at  New  York.  The 
Warspite  is  under  sailing  orders. 

The  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  re- 
turned to  the  seat  of  government  recovered  from  his  in- 
disposiiion.  The  secretary  of  state  left  Washington  on 
the  1st  instant,  on  a visit  to  his  seat  at  Marshfield,  -Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  kings  of  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  a great  meet- 
ing of  kings  and  potentates  will  take  place  on  the  Rhine 
in  the  autumn,  and  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  will  be 
present. 

Tanning.  Doctor  Zollickoffer,  of  Middleburg,  Md., 
has  obrained  letters  patent  from  the  United  State.--,  dated 
the  18th  of  August,  1842,  for  an  improved  process  in  the 
art  o!  bating  of  bides  and  skins,  bv  which  ox  hides  are 
bated  in  three  hours,  at  the  moderate  expense  of  about 
fifty  cents  per  pack  With  this  new  process,  hides  are 
not  handled  in  the  vat. 

Venezuela.  The  El  Venezulano  of  June  20th  con- 
tains ait  address  delivered  at  Caraecas  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  day  of  Bolivar.  A decree  has  been 
passed  by  the  congress  in  favor  of  his  family  and  a medal 
ordered  to  be  struck  off  i u commemoration  of  his  ser- 
vices. 

Wheat.  4000  bushels  James  River  sold  on  the  27th  at 
New  York,  for  1- 00;  Illinois  biought  1 04. 

Receipt  in  Part.  A late  North  Carolina  paper  con- 
tains the  following  queer  acknowledgment:  ‘ June  21, 

1842.  Received  from  the  sheriff  of  Parson  coumy,  N. 
C 39  lashes  in  pan  of  a debt  due  me  from  the  common- 
wealth, (for  bigamy),  to  be  paid  in  two  other  annual  in- 
stalments. Edward  A.  Callahan.” 

Tennessee.  Since  the  resumption  of  the  Tennessee 
banks  the  currency  in  that  state  is  assuming  a more 
healthy  and  settled  condition.  The  Nashville  Whig  of 
the  1 1 tli  inst.,  speaking  of  the  money  affairs  of  Nash- 
ville, says: 

■‘Memphis  and  Branch  bank  of  Tennessee  notes  pass- 
freely  for  goods,  and  were  yesterday  received  for  auction 
sales.  For  specie  and  exchange,  they  still  rate  3 a 5 per 
cent,  below  Planters’  and  Union  notes,  the  whoie  of 
which  are  now  redeemable  in  specie  at  Nashville.  Ala- 
bama money,  sales  at  40  dis.  lor  Mobile,  30  do  for  Tus- 
caloosa, Montgomery  and  Decatur,  18  do.  for  Hunts- 
ville. Exchange  on  ihe  east,  sight  and  shoit  sight  2 a 2 j 
per  cent  pretu.  tin  specie  or  city  notes.” 

Junction  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 

Tav  1'V.xukioiT  J..ur,tai  publishes  a loiter,  uan-ti  Tiicsie, 
litcllih  ubnno.  slating  fimt  Me heme t Ah  had  assured 
the  Freticu  engineer,  Mongol,  that  lie  --vislitu  m realize 
fin-  an  am  or  tits  hie,  tie  jn  ictton  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
tfie  Mediterranean.  l>y  im-aiis  of  a canal.  For  this  our- 
dose  tne  P.asim  han  wn  ten  to  Mi.  Brunei,  the  engineer 
who  executed  the  Thames  Tunnel,  proposing  to  him  to 
undertake  this  work 
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THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF.  The  effects  of  the 
happy  settlement  of  this  long  agitated  question,  be- 
gin already  to  be  felt.  A!  I 'the  public,  papers  from 
the  commercial  as  well  as  from  the  manufacturing 
sections  of  the  Union  assume  a more  cheerful  tone, 
and  speak  with  confidence  of  the  revival  ot  busi- 
ness and  a gradual  restoration  of  confidence.  Of  the 
200,000  persons  believed  to  be  out  of  employment, 
east  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  which  number  was  ra- 
pidly increasing,  we  learn  from  papers  from  thence, 
a large  number  will  be  again  employed  the  present 
month.  We  have  notices  on  every  hand  of  factories 
that  have  been  suspended,  being  about  to  resume 
work,  and  once  more  inquiring  for  hands. 

The  N.  Y.  American  says:  “The  Mattewan  facto- 
ry set  400  hands  to  work  last  Monday.”  “Mr.  Tech, 
late  of  the  firm  of  Philips,  Dodge  & Co.,  left  here 
on  Saturday  to  put  h is  factory  in  operation  at  Ha- 
verstraw,  which  employs  over  200  persons;”  “20,000 
persons,  who  were  idle  a month  ago,  are  again  at 
work.” 

We  Have  a number  of  articles  similar  to  the  above 
brought  by  the  last  mails,  but  for  which  room  can- 
not at  present  be  afforded  beyond  the  following: 

The  New  York  Commercial  of  the  3d  says:  “Con- 
fidence in  a better  state  of  things  is  becoming  more 
general,  and  most  business  men  begin  to  feel  that  we 
have  seen  the  worst.  We  cannot  anticipate  a very 
large  business,  nor  if  it  were  practicable,  do  we  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  desirable.  The  means  of  the 
community  have  been  materially  reduced.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  is  at  a very  low  point,  and  al- 
though they  could  safely  expand,  and  would  gladly 
do  so,  yet  an  increase  of  discounts  must  take  place 
with  the  general  restoration  of  confidence,  and  found- 
ed upon  the  legitimate  want3  of  the  community.” 

The  New  York  Express  of  Tuesday  says:  ‘The 
tariff  is  felt  already.  We  have  seen  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey  who  informs  us  that  up  to  the  present 
time  more  than  forty  mills  that  had  been  closed, 
are  to  be  speedily  opened.  In  the  iron  regions  the 
ore  which  has  been  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  as 
quiet  as  stones,  and  almost  of  as  little  value,  is  con- 
tracted for.  In  this  city  there  is  an  evident  im- 
provement in  trade;  confidence  begins  to  increase, 
particularly  among  manufacturers.  The  settlement 
of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  law  are  calculated  to  give  confi- 
dence and  to  inspire  a belief  that  things  will  be 
more  settled.” 

The  Boston  Mail  of  Saturday  says:  “Since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  the  business  of  this  city 
has  taken  a new  start.  The  transportations  for  the 
last  two  days  have  been  on  an  extensive  scale.” 

The  Baltimore  American  of  the  7th  says:  “Since 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  a better  state  of  things 
has  succeeded  to  the  previous  depression  in  almost 
every  department  of  business.  It  is  now  considered 
that  a firm  basis  is  established  upon  which  operations 
may  be  conducted  with  some  assurance  as  to  results. 
The  general  feeling  in  the  community  is  more  cheer- 
ful and  lively  than  it  has  appeared  to  be  at  any  time 
within  the  last  few  years. 

“A  gradual  return  to  the  full  flood  tide  of  enter- 
prise and  prosperity  is  to  he  desired  in  preference  to 
any  sudden  movements.  The  country  has  probably 
learned  some  useful  lessons  upon  the  necessity  of 
prudence  and  caution  in  matters  of  business — that 
there  is  such  a thing  as  over  doing—  and  that  indus- 
try and  economy,  while  they  constitute  the  surest 
means  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  constitute  also 
the  best  foundation  for  a stable  fortune. 

“If  party  politics  can  be  kept  from  subverting  the 
firm  foundation  now  laid  for  the  establishment  of 
national  interests  on  the  basis  of  home  industry  and 
Vol.  Xltl— Sig.  2. 


domestic  vesources,  the  most  salutary  results  may 
be  anticipated  as  time  advances  and  opportunities 
are  offered  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  prostrate  en- 
ergies of  the  country.  We  hope  that  party  violence 
will  hot  be  permitted  to  overthrow  this  well  begun 
system.  The  people  cannot  fail  to  sustain  it,  if  they 
truly  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  issue- that  is 
made  up  on  this  question,  and  begin  to  realize  the 
benefits  that  flow  from  this  domestic  and  genuinely 
American  policy.” 

The.  Baltimore  Sun  of  the  8th,  commences  a long 
editorial  with— “As  we  predicted  a few  days  since, 
public  confidence  is  in  a state  of  revival  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  in  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  law.”  The  foregoing  extracts  must  suffice. 

A temporary  effect  upon  the  price  of  foreign  arti- 
cles in  the  market,  would  of  course  result  from  a 
settlement  of  so  important  a question,  let  it  be  set- 
tled as  it  might.  Speculators  would  seize  the  occa- 
sion to  make  the  most  of  the  money  or  credit  which 
they  could  control  in  “a  fair  business  transaction.” 
Large  sums  are  always  won  or  lost  in  every  fluctua- 
tion of  national  policy,  by  adventurers  upon  proba- 
bilities. Less  has  been  won  and  lost  on  this  occasion 
than  usual,  because  the  embarrassments  of  the  times 
very  materially  restricted  adventurers,  and  because 
of  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  what  would  be  the 
result  between  the  advocates  of  the  measure  on  one 
side,  and  the  opponents  and  intrinsic  difficulties  of 
the  measure  on  the  other.  If  some  few  merchants 
shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  realize  a profit  upon  a 
part  of  their  goods  on  hand,  it  is  but  a small  offset 
for  the  immense  losses  that  we  all  know  they  have 
sustained  during  the  tedious  tendency  of  the  prices 
of  every  tiling  they  have  had  in  store,  down,  down, 
down,  until  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  bottom. 
Great  vicissitudes  in  prices  are  disastrous  to  the 
community.  If  some  make  fortunes  by  them,  fat- 
more  are  ruined.  Hence  the  evil  of  fluctuations  in 
national  policy.  Stability  in  prices  is  one  of  the 
fairest  reliances  for  general  prosperity,  and  that  can 
only  be  insured  by  permanence  in  a system  of  policy. 
It  is  therefore,  fervently  to  be  hoped,  that  though 
this  may,  arid  will  no  doubt,  on  experience,  be  found 
to  require  amendment  in  some  particulars,  yet  that 
as  a system , it  may  be  maintained  and  perpetuated. 

The  settlement  of  the  tariff  question  will  exer- 
cise a favorable  influence  upon  the  currency  and 
money  concerns  of  the  country.  The  transition  from 
uncertainty  to  certainty  is  of  itself  calculated  to  re- 
store much  of  that,  confidence,  the  loss  of  which 
was  every  where  so  grievously  experienced.  Men 
will- feel  at  once  assured  that  things  are  not  now  go- 
ing to  be  still  worse  than  they  have  been.  The  im- 
pression that  the  tide,  so  long  ebbing,  is  about  once 
more  to  flow,  will  be  rationally  inspired.  The  inse- 
parable connection  between  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  interests  will  soon  be  de 
monstrated  by  that  activity  which,  restoring  a- whole- 
some condition  to  the  depressed  branches  will  im- 
mediately communicate  to  the  others.  He  that  Jives 
by  producing,  will  be  gladdened  by  the  renovated 
health  and  vigor  of  those  who  purchase,  manufac- 
ture, or  consume  his  surplus.  A market  is  insured 
at  home  for  much,  that  foreign  countries  will  not  take 
of  us,  and  which,  without  this  system,  could  not  be 
sustained. 

As  a farther  effect  of  the  turn  of  tide,  capitalists 
will  no  longer  seek  to  hoard  their  money  in  iron 
chests,  leather  purses,  and  long  stockings,  as  being 
the  most  profitable  investment  they  could  for  the 
time  make  of  it, — a practice  which  is  invariably  pur- 
sued so  long  as  prices  tend  downwards.  By  hoard- 
ing and  thereby  diminishing  the  amount  in  circula- 
tion, they  contrive  more  rapidly  to  increase  its  value 
than  they  could  do  by  investing  it.  The  moment 
that  the  tide  turns,  this  inducement  fails.  They 
must  now  put  their  money  to  some  use,  or  it  will 
yield  them  neither  income  nor  an  accumulated  va- 
lue. That  secret  they  will  soon  find  out,  for  they 
are  mostly  sharp  sighted  people.  The  amount  of 
money  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  propensi- 
ty for  hoarding,  partly  with  a view  of  availing  of  its 
increased  value,  and  partly  from  a want  of  confi- 
dence in  any  investment  offered  during  a general  de- 
preciation of  prices,  is  in  amount  far  beyond  what 
most  people  suppose.  A restoration  of  confidence 
gradually  calis  out  the  one  portion,  and  the  arrest  of 
the  downward  tendency  of  prices  immediately  calls 
out  the  ether  thus  unprofitably  “hid  in  a napkin” 


fiom  public  use.  Restore  the  millions  at  this  mo- 
ment hoarded,  to  the  currency  of  the  country,  and 
we  have  resources  far  more  to  be  relied  upon  than 
any  new  hank  facilities  would  afford  us. 

Another  friendly  result  of  the  settlement  of  this 
question  will  be  experienced  in  its  influence  upon 
the  condition  of  the  public  treasury.  That  had  be- 
come so  exceedingly  embarrassed  and  out  of  credit, 
that  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  that  has  been 
sold  of  the  twelve  millions  loan  authorized  at  the 
extra  session,  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago,  is  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars!  and  to  get  that,  2]  per 
cent,  was  generally  allowed  on  a 6 per  cent,  stock. 
The  project  of  negociating  the  balance  without  an 
evidence  of  more  steady  resources  for  replenish intr 
the  treasury,  was  absolutely  hopeless.  The  whole 
amount  of  treasury  notes,  which  remained  on  the 
23d  ult.  to  be  legally  issued,  was  only  <*116,951,  (not 
including  those  paid  in  for  lands,  and  therefore  re- 
issuable.) 

According  to  the  official  communication  of  tiie 
acting  secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated  the  23d  ult. 
the  then  present  liabilities  of  the  department  were 
‘•On  account  of  civil,  diplomatic  and  mis- 
cellaneous services,  estimated  at  $200,009 

Service  of  military  department,  estimat- 

„ ed.at  „ 1,500,000 

Service  of  navy  department,  estimated  at  775,000 
Treasury  notes  due  and  payable,  but, 
while  continuing  to  bear  interest  under 
(be  provisions  of  the  act  of  15th  April, 
probably  will  not  be  required  to  be 
paid  beyond  the  $100,000  mentioned  in 
my  letter  of  yesterday,  - - - 1,400,000 


,,  , , $3,875,000 

1 o tins  is  to  be  added  the  amount  retained  to  meet 
the  payment  of  trust  funds,  the  sum  estimated  as 
payable  to  the  states  tinder  the  distribution  act,  the 
interest  payable  on  the  public  debt  on  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, and  the  amount  which  will  probably  be  re- 
quired for  redemption  of  treasury  notes  and  interest- 
being an  aggregate  of  $1,180,00'" 

Say  altogether  in  round  r<um' 
dollars.  To  meet  this,  there  ar 
in  the  treasury  except  what  is 
for  distribution,  &c 

Under  the  then  existing 
mates  of  funds  to  accrue  from  customs,  u(.  y “ 
January  next,  was  only  four  and  a half  millions',  ; 
from  miscellane  jus  sources  $50,000. 

As  a proof  of  the  confidence  inspired  by  the  m 
posture  in  which  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  hi,  A j 
place  concerns,  we  may  refer  to  the  expedient  ado 
ted  by  congress,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  treasury  d 
partment,  for  obviating  these  immediate  difficuitie 
A law  was  enacted  at  the  very  close  of  the  sessiot 
authorising  the  treasurer  to  substitute  an  issue  t 
treasury  notes  for  tiie  principal  part  of  the  unsub 
scribed  loan,. — a resort  which  certainly  would  nevei 
have  been  relied  upon,  if  dependence  had  not  been 
felt  upon  an  improved  condition  of  tiie  treasury  un- 
der the  new  tariff  law. 

Whether  the  law  will  furnish  an  adequate  reve- 
nue^ only  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  Thereis 
of  course,  wide  differences  of  opinion.  A single 
year  will  scarcely  furnish  adequate  data  to  judge 
from.  The  prostrate  condition  of  trade — the  excess 
of  importations  induced  by  having  for  some  months 
no  duties  levied  upon  many  articles,  which  all  parties 
expected  duties  would  be  laid  upon  during  the  ses- 
sion just  expired,  arid  a variety  of  other  peculiar 
circumstances,  will  prevent  the  customary  operation 
of  the  law,  as  a revenue  measure,  from  being  at 
once  experienced.  We  would  rather — far  rather 
that  it  should  fall  short  of,  than  exceed  during  its 
first  year’s  operation,  what  the  treasury  may  annual- 
ly require.  it  is  not  the  temporary  deficiency  of  a 
few  millions  that  effects  the  credit  of  the  public 
treasury.  Let  capitalists  see  that  adequate  revenue 
will  usually  accrue,  or  that  they  may  depend  upon 
its  being  permanently  provided,  if  it  fails  in  amount, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  experienced.  With- 
out being  at  all  confident  in  our  judgment  on  the 
subject,  we  venture  the  opinion,  that  the  tariff  will 
supply  a sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  the  goverement  when  brought  down,  as  we  hope 
to  sec  them,  to  an  economical  gage.  W'e  regard  the 
probability  of  getting  them  down  to  that  mark,  as 
vastly  inc: eased  by  holding  on  to  the  purse  strings. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


Pass  laws  which  will  give  the  government-  money 
plenty,  and  they  are  apt  to  use  it  freely.  Let  the 
people  feel  that  every  new  appropriation  requires  an 
additional  tax,  and  you  have  an  incentive  to  vigi- 
lance and  scrutiny  which  can  alone  save  from  ex- 
travagance, and  which  can  in.  no  other  manner  be 
inspired. 

Other  effects  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  we  shall 
ascertain  a week  or  two  hence,  when  the  British  and 
French  papers  announcing  the  fact  of  its  passage 
are  received.  The  last  papers  from  thence  were 
teeming  with  exultation  from  the  presses  of  all  par- 
ties there  upon  the  reception  of  President  Tyler’s 
veto  of  the  little  tariff  bill,  which  was  hailed  as  a 
harbinger  of  the  fate  of  the  system.  A sad  reverse 
awails  their  speculations  upon  the  occasion.  The 
Paris  Siecle,  for  ^instance,  says:  “Our  manufactu- 
rers are  safe  for  some  months,  perhaps  for  ever,  from 
the  hostile  projects  of  the  whigs.  We  advise  the 
French  mercantile  houses  who  trade  with  the  United 
States  not  to  neglect  to  improve  the  present  state  of 
things.  If  we  had  a national  ministry,  the  oppor- 
tunity would  be  excellent  for  connecting  with  us  in 
our  political  system  those  of  the  American  states 
that  desire  a tariff  adapted  only  for  revenue.” 

The  expression  of  both  English  and  French  pres- 
ses,— ministerial  and  opposition — were  all  set  to  the 
same  key  on  the  subject.  The  fact  is,  it  wan  a ques- 
tion between  American  interests  and  foreign  interests. 

THE  LATE  SESSION.  The  duration  of  the 
session  of  congress  just  closed,  was  269  days.  The 
second  long  session  under  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  adminis- 
tration continued  229  days  and  was  the  longest  that 
had  then  ever  occurred.  As  population  and  the 
number  of  representatives  increase,  both  business 
and  the  difficulty  of  doingbusinessincreaseofcour.se. 
Yet  according  to  the  account  furnished  in  the  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  7th  inst.  the  proportion  of  business 
transacted,  is  largely  in  favor  of  the  last  session  com- 
pared with  the  above  session,  viz: 

At  the  2d  long  session  under  Mr.  Vt  B.  716  reports 
were  made,  523  bills  reported,  and  211  passed  the 

h&use. 

At  the  present  session  1 ,098  reports  were  made; 
610 bills  reported,  and  299  bills  passed,  besides  about 
100  private  bills  matured,  engrossed,  and  ready  for 
final  passage  at  the  ensuing  session,  but  retained  by 
the  house  because  the  senate  were  occupied  by  the 
treaty  and  other  more  important  subjects. 

The  general  result,  says  the  Intelligencer,  is,  “that 
this  congress  has  made  more  reports,  passed  more 
laws,  and  done  more  important  business  than  any 
congress  which  ever  convened  since  the  formation  of 
the  government”  and  that  too  although  a considera- 
ble portion  of  this  time  was  exhausted  in  discussing 
executive  vetoes  and  protests. 

It  further  amaears  iw  *l  - ’ acted 

g the 
hich 
vere 
the 

-•i  congress  1837,  lasted 

u„«s,  during  which  only  10  bills  and  1 joint  reso- 
ld were  passed.  At  the  extra  session  of  1841 
ich  lasted  106  days,  26  bills  and  6 joint  resolutions 
■e  passed. 

’he  appropriation  bill  passed  at  the  long  session  1832 
the  5th  May, — in  1834  on  the  27th  June, — in  1836 
the  9th  May,— in  1838  on  the  6th  April, — in  1840 
the  8th  May, — in  1842  on  the  20th  April. 

’he  apportionment  billsof  1801, 1811, 1822  and  1832 
upied  the  house  an  average  of  30  days  each. 

’he  tariff  bills  of  1816,  1824,  1828  and  1832  occu- 
l the  house  an  average  of  69  days  each.  “If  the 
usual  time  spent  by  preceding  congresses  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  passage  of  similar  bills  be  deducted  from 
the  time  during  which  this  congress  has  been  in  ses- 
sion, it  would  leave  170  days  as  the  length  of  the 
session  fairly  applicable  to  the  transaction  of  the 
other  business  of  the  session.  This  is  about  the  ave 
rage  time  of  the  long  sessions  under  Mr.  Adams’  ad- 
ministration, is  thirty-two  days  shorter  than  the  ave- 
rage length  of  the  long  sessions  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  is  fifty-two  days  shorter  than  the  average  dura- 
tion of  the  long  sessions  under  Mr.  Van  Buren. 


FOltEIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Caledonia,  Capt.  Lott,  left  Liverpool 
on  the  19th  August  with  77  passengers,  11  of  which 
the  left  at  Halifax,  and  there  took  in  18  and  reached 
Boston  on  the  31st,  having  a passage  of  13j  days. 

The  royal  mail  steamer  Acadia  had  arrived  at 
Liverpool  in  nine  and  a half  days  from  Halifax, 
and  11  days  18  hours  from  Boston,  carrying  intelli- 
gence that  the  terms  of  a treaty  for  the  settlement  of 
the  north  eastern  boundary  question  had  been  agreed 


upon  between  Lord  Ashburtor 
Britain  and  the  American  govet. 
on  which  it  is  to  be  settled,  so  far  as  . 
known,  were  very  unpopular.  The  ide- 
ous)  ofG.  Britain  paying  the  sum  of  $300, OOo  . 
states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  then  to  i^ 
imburse  Maine  for  the  expense  she  had  been  at  in 
defending  the  territory,  is  completely  scouted.  The 
universal  feeling  in  the  country  was,  if  the  land  in  dis- 
pute belongs  to  America  let  her  have  it;  but  if  it 
really  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  let  her  keep  it  at 
any  cost.  The  Acadia  carried  out  letters  in  reply  to 
those  brought  by  the  Columbia  written  in  Liverpool 
on  the  19th  preceding — being  thus  a few  hours  over 
24  days  crossing  from  and  recrossing  to  Liverpool. 

The  queen  prorogued  parliament  on  the  12th  after 
the  most  important  session  since  the  passage  of  the 
reform  bill.  Her  speech  on  the  occasion  developes 
nothing.  She  “continues  to  receive  from  all  foreign 
powers. assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition.  Al- 
though she  deeply  laments  the  reverses  which  have 
befallen  a division  of  the  army  in  the  westward  of 
the  Indus,  yet  she  has  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  the  gallant  defence  of  the  city  of  Jellalabad, 
crowned  by  a decisive  victory  in  the  field,  has  emi- 
nently proved  the  courage  and  discipline  of  the  Eu- 
ropean and  native  troops,  and  the  skill  and  fortitude 
of  their  distinguished  commander.” 

New  elections  to  parliament.  For  Nottingham, 
Mr.  Walter,  of  the  London  Times,  is  elected  "in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Sturge.  the  abolitionist.  For  South- 
ampton, Messrs.  Midmay  aud  Hope,  conservatives, 
in  opposition  to  Lord  Nugent  and  Mr.  George 
Thompson.  For  Ipswich,  Messrs.  Gladstone  and 
Fox,  conservatives,  in  opposition  to  Messrs.  Thom- 
bury,  radical,  and  Vincent,  chartist. 

The  queen  was  about  to  visit  Scotland.  It  was 
expected  that  she  would  embark  at  Woolwich,  Au- 
gust 29,  in  the  yacht  Royal  George,  accompanied  by 
Prince  Albert,  and  several  of  the  ministry,  including 
sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  is  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  in  place  of  Lord  Hill,  who  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  weather  had  been  remarkably  fine  in  Eng- 
land. Two  weeks  of  glorious  sunshine  had  ripened 
the  crops,  and  enabled  the  farmers  to  get  them  in, 
in  good  order.  The  barley  and  wheat  crops  were 
large.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  crops  generally 
were  good — above  the  average. 

New  tariff  meat.  The  Barnsley  market,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  new  tariff  came  into  operation, 
was  supplied  with  salted  American  beef  and  pork. 
The  first  at  4d.  per  pound,  and  the  latter  3d;  several 
of  the  upper  class  of  inhabitants,  out  of  curiosity, 
purchased  some,  and  on  trial,  acknowledged  it  to  be 
excellent.  There  was  a quantity  disposed  of  to  the 
working  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  funds  were  higher,  and  money  was  abundant. 

Serious  tumults.  There  had  been  serious  distur- 
bances in  the  manufacturing  districts,  particularly 
those  of  the  principal  cotton  manufactures.  It  began 
in  a general  turn  out  for  higher  wages.  It  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  result  of  a political  conspiracy  of 
the  chartists.  The  papers  are  full  of  the  details  of 
proceedings  in  the  different  towns.  The  interfer- 
ence of  the  military  was  necessary  in  various  instan- 
ces, and  troops  were  despatched  by  railway  from 
London.  The  disturbances  had  in  a considerable 
degree  subsided. 

Wilmer’s  American  News  Letter  of  19th  says:  Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days,  the  whole  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  have  been  in  the  greatest  possible  commo- 
tion, and  the  minds  of  the  peaceably  disposed  inhab- 
itants filled  with  the  utmost  alarm;  at  the  time  we 
write,  most  of  the  manufacturing  towns  in  Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Staffordshire  and  War- 
wickshire, are  in  a state  of  insurrection,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  will  be  the  result.  The  rioting 
first  began  to  assume  a serious  aspect  in  Manchester, 
where  the  workmen  turned  out  from  the  mills,  with 
the  ostensible  pretext  for  higher  wages.  Subse- 
quently, however,  it  became  evident  that  the  turn  out 
originated  in  motives  of  politics,  and  the  cry  now 
every  where  is  “the  charter,  or  no  work.” 

The  turn  outs  at  first  amounted  only  to  a few  hun- 
dred persons,  but  these,  having  taken  the  authorities 
by  surprise;  went  about  from  mill  to  mill,  unmolest- 
ed, demanding  the  hands  employed  in  them  to  turn 
out,  until  their  numbers  amounted  to  many  thou- 
sands. Whenever  their  demands  were  not  complied 
with,  force  was  used.  At  length,  the  magistrates 
and  the  peaceable  inhabitants  became  seriously  a- 
larmed,  and  the  military  were  called  out,  when  the 
work  of  slaughter  began.  No  sooner  was  this  intel- 
ligence conveyed  to  Preston  and  the  other  manufac- 
ing  towns  than  similar  scenes  occurred.  Expresses 
were  sent  to  London  and  Ireland  for  troops  which 
have  been  drawn  from  all  quarters  into  the  districts 
where  the  rioting  exists,  and  the  respectable  or  wel- 


oortj/on  of  the  people  have  been  sworn  in  as  spe- 
'ables  by  hundreds.  In  Preston  the  rioting 
'ved  by  the  military  firing  on  the  mob, 
' :ch  was  that  many  of  the  rioters 
Jed,  some  of  whom  have  since 
12th,  the  mob  was  disper- 
' yet  the  rioting  at  this 
morning,  the  ac- 
j extreme;  bu- 
j have  had  seve- 
.1  which  not  only 
rnded,  but  numbers 
or  two -of  each  have 


place  . 
counts  tie 
siness  was  at  „ 
ral  collisions  witn 
some  of  the  rebels  have 
of  the  military  besides,  anu 


been  killed.  In  the  potteries,  the  mob  have  had  re- 
course to  the  destruction  of  proplirty  by  fire.  In 
Oldham,  Middleton,  Chorley,  Blackburn,  Stockport, 
Burslem,  Bolton,  Wigan,  and,  indeed,  in  every  town 
where  large  numbers  of  workmen  are  employed, 
nearly  the  same  scenes  have  occurred  as  those  at 
Manchester.  Not  less  than  twenty  persons  have 
been  killed,  the  numbers  wounded  cannot  with  any 
certainty  be  judged.  The  queen  has  issued  a procla- 
mation, setting  forth  that  in  divers  parts  of  the  coun- 
try serious  riots  have  occurred,  and  denouncing  such 
acts  as  unlawful,  offering  a reward  of  fifty  pounds  for 
the  apprehension  of  every  person  who  on  trial  shall 
be  convicted  of  having  taken  part  in  the  riots,  with  a 
free  pardon  to  any  accomplice  who  will  give  evi- 
dence against  his  associates.  In  Manchester  and 
Preston,  the  rioters  have  become  less  violent,  and  the 
majority  of  the  mills  are  again  in  operation.  There 
have  also  been  some  riots  in  the  mining  districts  ot 
Scotland. 

Messrs.  Harnden  & Co.  have  a letter  from  London 
which  states  that  “the  house  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
Tamworth,  was  surrounded  by  a mob  on  the  night  of 
the  18th  and  burnt.  Troops  were  sent  from  Birm- 
ingham to  quell  the  riot. 


FRANCE. 

The  ministerial  candidate  M.  Sauzet,  was  re-elect- 
ed president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  2d 
August.  On  the  first  ballot  he  received  210  votes; 
Odillon  Barrot  131;  M.  Dufaure  39;  and  there  were 
46  scattering  votes.  On  the  second  ballot  the  oppo- 
sition united  on  M.  Dufaure,  who  had  184  votes,  and 
the  ministerial  party  on  M.  Sauzet,  who  had  227, 
and  was  chosen  by  a majority  of  43.  On  the  6th, 
three  of  the  ministerial  candidates  were  chosen  vice 
presidents.  The  4th,  M.  Belleyme  had  162  votes, 
and  M.  de  Tracy,  the  highest  opposition  candidate, 
155.  On  the  9th,  the  president  of  the  council  laid 
before  the  chamber  of  deputies  the  regency  bill, 
which  he  introduced  by  an  interesting  speech,  expla- 
natory of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  The 
bill  fixes  the  age  at  which  the  king  attains  his  majo- 
rity at  eighteen.  From  the  moment  of  the  king’s  death, 
if  the  successor  be  under  age,  the  prince  nearest  the 
throne,  in  the  order  of  succession  established  by  the 
charter  of  1830,  and  21  years  of  age,  is  to  be  invest- 
ed with  the  regency,  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
minority.  The  full  and  entire  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  name  of  the  king  under  age,  is  to  be- 
long to  the  regent.  The  safe-keeping  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  king  whilst  under  age  is  to  belong  to  the 
queen  or  princess  his  mother,  if  not  married  again, 
and  in  default  thereof,  to  his  grandmother,  if  not  mar- 
ried again.  The  committee  to  whom  the  bill  was 
referred,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  it;  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  pass. 

The  ceremony  of  interring  the  remains  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  took  place  on  the  4th  ult.  with  im- 
posing solemnities. 

It  is  expected  that  the  chamber  of  deputies  will  be 
prorogued  on  the  25th  inst.  In  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  M.  Dufaure,  ministers  have  secured  their 
own  presidents,  twelve  out  of  fourteen  of  the  vice 
presidents  and  secretaries  of  the  chamber,  whilst  the 
commission  appointed  to  prepare  the  address  to  the 
throne,  seven  out  of  nine  belong  to  the  ministerial 
party. 

The  Semaphore  of  Marseilles,  of  the  13th  instant, 
states  that  the  Levoisier  steam  ship  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Morocco  to  demand  satisfaction  for  an  insult 
offered  by  some  soldiers  of  that  power  to  the  French 
flag.  It  appears  that  a boat,  belonging  to  Captain 
Turpin’s  division,  had  been  fired  upon.  The  squad- 
ron of  rear  admiral  Hugon  had  moved  from  the  is- 
lands of  Hyeres  to  Ajaccio.  The  Rhone  corvette, 
with  the  officer  on  board  who  is  to  command  the 
French  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
has  sailed  for  that  destination. 

SPAIN. 

The  American  minister  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Washington1  Irving,  esq.  addressed  the  following 
speech  to  the  regent,  when  presenting  to  him  his  cre- 
dentials: 

“I  have  the  honor  of  handing  to  your  highness,  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  a letter  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  accrediting  me  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
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this  court.  In  presenting  you  this  letter  I s> 
sentiments  of  the  president,  by  assuring  yof  „ 
respect  and  esteem  of  my  government  for  thf  so  -r- 
eign  of  this  country,  its  political  institutions,  qnd  the 
people,  and  of  its  sincere  desire  to  draw  closer  the 
ties  of  friendship  which  so  fortunately  unite  the  two 
nations.  It  is  my  ardent  wish  that  Spain,  under  her 
present  constitutional  form  of  government,  and  go- 
verned with  firmness,  wisdom  and  patriotism,  should 
enter  a new  era  of  prosperity  and  glory.  Your  high- 
ness will  permit  me  to  express  the  great  pleasure 
which  I personally  experience  at  being  charged  with 
a mission,  the  sole  object  of  which  shall  be  to  strength- 
en the  mutual  and  cordial  good  understanding  exist- 
ing between  my  country  and  a nation  for  which  I 
ever  professed  the  highest  esteem. 

The  regent  replied:  “I  am  happy  to  receve  the  as- 
surance of  the  most  good  wishes  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  towards  my  queen  and  country. — 
I share  the  sentiments  of  the  successor  of  the  illus- 
trious Washington,  and  feel  deeply  interested  in  his 
glory,  and  most  ardently  desire  the  consolidation  of 
the  liberty  and  glory  of  the  United  States.  I am  like- 
wise delighted,  sir,  that  you  should  have  been  cho- 
sen to  convey  to  me  the  wishes  of  your  government.” 

Advices  from  Madrid  of  the  8th  instant,  mention 
that  a commission  of  senators,  deputies  and  capital- 
ists had  met  to  examine  two  plans  of  loans,  having 
for  their  object  to  raise  money  on  the  120,000,000 
reals  remaining  of  the  160,000,000  of  royal  bonds. — 
One  of  these  plans  proposes  to  give  only  80,000,000 
for  the  120,000,000,  the  other  but  60,000,000,  or  one- 
half  the  amount,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  in  protest- 
ed bills  of  the  government.  Barcelona  was  tranquil 
on  the  9th  instant. 

We  learn  from  Madrid,  under  date  of  August  1st, 
that  Mr.  Albuquerque,  charge  d’affaires  of  Brazil, 
presented  his  credentials  to  the  regent. 

The  army  of  observation  on  the  Portuguese  fron- 
tier had  again  been  reinforced. 

A large  number  of  the  Spanish  troops  quartered 
on  the  frontier  had  deserted  into  France.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  the  Carlist  infection. 

TURKEY  AND  PERSIA. 

The  hostilities  which  had  been  rumored  to  have 
broken  out  between  Turkey  and  Persia  had  not  yet 
assumed  a very  sanguinary  character,  but  prepara- 
tions were  going  on  at  Constantinople  to  push  the 
war  as  hard  as  the  limited  means  of  the  government 
would  permit. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  5th  ult.  publishes  ac- 
counts from  Constantinople  of  July  20t.h.  They  state 
that  considerable  reinforcements  were  then  on  their 
march  to  Bagdad.  Two  regiments  of  infantry  of  the 
imperial  guard  embarked  for  Smyrna  on  the  19th, 
under  the  command  of  Mustapha  pasha.  They  were 
to  proceed  thence  to  Damascus,  where  Nedschib  pa- 
sha, the  new  governor  of  Bagdad,  was  to  join  them 
with  3,00U  men.  The  pasha  of  Aleppo  had  also  been 
directed  to  form  a junction  with  those  troops  with  all 
his  disposable  forces,  and  once  united,  the  three 
corps  were  to  march  in  tiie  direction  of  Bagdad. — 
The  two  regiments  of  cavalry  of  the  guard  and  the 
artillery  were  to  proceed  overland  to  Samsoon,  and 
thence  to  Bagdad  through  Koordistan.  A regiment 
of  infanlry  was  advancing  in  the  same  direction  from 
Sivas,  and  a regiment  of  cavalry  from  Angora.  The 
pasha  of  Mossul  was  also  on  his  way  thither  at  the 
head  of  10,000  irregulars,  and  was  to  assume  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  arrival  of  the  Levant  mail  has  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  advices  from  Constantinople  of  the  27th 
ult.  Smyrna  of  the  29th,  and  Alexandria  of  the  26th 
ult.  and  Malta  of  the  5th.  Preparations  were  mak- 
ing in  the  Ottoman  capital  for  hostilities,  and  Riza 
Kaull  Khan,  who  commands  the  Persians,  had  had  a 
skirmish  with  the  governor  of  Soleimania,  in  which 
he  had  been  worsted.  The  English  and  Russian  go- 
vernments had  offered  their  mediation  without  effect. 
It  was  officially  notified  to  the  Persian  consul,  on  the 
25th  ult.  that  he  and  his  countrymen  would  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  more  than  15  days  at  Constantino- 
ple. On  the  same  day  Ali  pacha  was  publicly  dis- 
missed from  the  grand  council,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  llaouf  pacha.  It  would  appear  from  the 
Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  12lh  inst.  that  the  mani- 
festo of  the  schah  of  Persia  against  Turkey  cuts  of 
all  hope  of  an  amicable  arrangement  between  those 
two  countries.  At  a recent  deliberation  of  the  divan 
it  was  resolved  to  appoint  the  uncle  of  the  reigning 
schah,  and  brother  to  the  late  Abbas  Mirza,  gerieral- 
lissimo  of  the  army.  This  personage,  who  has  re- 
peatedly appealed  to  the  European  powers,  for  aid  to 
enable  him  to  recover  his  throne,  has  lived  for  some 
time  past  in  retirement  in  Asia  Minor. 

CHINA. 

The  circular  of  the  plenipotentiary,  Sir  H.  Pot- 
tinger  from  Macao,  April  1st,  1842,  announced  the 
defeat  of  two  bodies  o£  Chinese  troops  in  an  attack 
onNingpoand  Chinhae  on  the  10th  March;  12,000 


.acked  Ningpo  and  were  allowed  to  penetrate  to 
the  market  place  when  the  fire  was  opened  up«i 
them  and  250  killed  on  the  spot.  The  rest  fled  and 
the  49th  regiment  pursued  for  many  miles.  The  at- 
tack upon  Chinhae  was  more  feeble.  Many  Chinese 
war-junks  and  fire  sampans  were  destroyed  in  the 
vicinities  of  the  same  places  at  the  same  time.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  learning  subsequently  that  a Chinese 
force  of  3 or  4,000  men  were  encamped  at  Tsekee 
eleven  miles  west  of  Ningpo,  attacked  them  on  the 
15th  March  defeated  and  put  them  to  flight.  All  their 
losses  are  variously  estimated  from  four  to  nine  thou- 
sand men.  Advices  also  represented  the  Chinese 
army  south  of  the  Plangchou  river  to  be  in  a state  of 
insubordination  and  want  of  supplies. 

The  latest  news  is  that  through  directly  by  the 
Horatio  given  last  week. 

The  Canton  Press  of  May  14th,  says:  We  hear 

that  a boat  of  the  American  frigate  Constellation, 
when  sounding  in  Salt  Junk  River,  was  warned  off 
by  the  Chinese  by  some  blank  shots,  which  not  being 
taken  notice  of,  the  Chinese  fired  at  the  boat  with 
grape  which  fell  but  little  short  of  her.  Commodore 
Kearney,  we  are  told,  has  demanded  satisfaction  for 
this  insult  to  the  American  flag,  and  it  is  said  the 
Chinese  have  made  the  most  ample  apology  for  the 
mistake;  and  the  Ty-tuek  or  Chinese  admiral  of  the 
station  has  paid  a visit  to  the  American  commander 
at  Whampoa. 

That  paper  of  a previous  date  has  the  following: — 
We  understand  that  commodore  Kearney,  whose 
ship  still  remains  at  Whampoa,  and  will  be  joined 
there  by  the  Boston,  had  some  difficulty  at  first  to 
convey  a communication  to  the  local  authorities  of 
I Canton,  the  Hong  merchants  being  desirous  that  it 
should  pass  through  their  hands,  which  the  commo- 
dore refused.  It  was  at  last  settled  that  an  officer 
from  the  Constellation,  a lieutenant  of  marines,  should 
deliver  the  letter,  and  he  in  consequence  went  up  to 
Canton,  and  was  there  received,  at  the  Consoohouse 
by  the  Kwangheep  (military  commandant  of  Can- 
ton) to  whom  it  was  handed.  An  answer  has,  we 
learn,  been  since  sent  to  the  frigate  at  Whampoa.— 
The  subject  of  the  correspondence  is,  we  believe,  the 
attack  on  the  boat  of  the  Morrison,  on  the  22d  of 
May  last,  when  a Mr.  Sherry  was  killed  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  authorities  of  Canton  excuse  or  palli- 
ate this  event  by  stating  that  the  boat  was  attacked 
at  a momentof  great  excitement  and  disorder,  when  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  between  neutrals  and  ene- 
mies. 

SYRIA. 

A private  letter  from  Beyrout  of  24th  ult.  mentions 
that  the  British  vice  consul  at  Tarsus,  Mr.  Clapper- 
ton,  had  been  illy  treated  by  some  Spahis,  but  that 
immediate  satisfaction  for  the  offence  had  been  af- 
forded by  the  governor.  The  British  proconsul  in 
Jerusalem  had  quarrelled  with  the  authorities,  and  the 
works  of  the  Protestant  church  had  been  consequently 
suspended.  Bishop  Alexander  was  confined  to  his 
bed  from  fever. 

GREECE. 

A letter  from  Athens,  under  date  of  July  31,  says 
that  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  in  the  councils 
of  King  Olho,  a portion  of  the  cabinet  supporting 
Russian  interests  and  another  those  of  France. — 
The  government  had  drained  the  treasury  in  order 
to  forward  500,000  drachms  to  Baron  de  Rothchild, 
to  pay  the  Interest  of  the  loan,  relying  on  France  to 
advance  the  additional  million  necessary  to  complete 
the  sum  required  for  that  purpose. 

Earthquake.  Another  earthquake  was  felt  at 
Calamata  on  the  12th,  which  was  more  violent,  per- 
haps, than  the  shock  experienced  there  in  April  last. 
The  church  of  St.  George,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  beauty  and  solidity,  was  destroyed  and  two 
others,  with  some  forty  or  fifty  houses,  were  more  or 
less  damaged. 

CANADA. 

Riots  of  a serious  character  occurred  the  last 
week  in  August  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Cathe- 
rines, commenced  by  Irish  emegrants  who  had  gone 
there  in  search  of  employment;  they  resorted  to  out- 
rage on  finding  none.  The  place  for  some  time  was 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  the  inhabitants 
owning  that  their  Lafety  depended  upon  non  resist- 
ance. The  rioters  soon  seperated  into  the  Fardown 
and  Corkonian  factions,  and  fought  each  other.  One 
of  the  magistrates  at  Broad  Creek  had  the  firmness 
at  length  to  rally  the  militia;  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  crew  of  the  steamer  Minos  succeeded  in  dis- 
persing the  riotors,  taking  200  prisoners  which  they 
marched  in  triumph  to  Danville.  After  examina- 
tion all  but  85  of  them  were  discharged;  eighteen  of 
the  leaders  were  confined  on  board  of  the  Minos. 

MEXICO. 

Accounts  from  Tampico  as  late  as  the  27th  ult. 
represent  great  preparations  being  made  for  sending 
an  overwhelming  force  into  Texas.  They  are  in- 
creasing the  navy,  and  daily  augmenting  the  large 


military  force  already  under  arms.  All  classes  of 
citizens  are  made  to  bear  a part,  either  as  actors  or 
contributors  iri  the  affair.  Contributions  are  levied, 
taxes  imposed,  and  men  drafted — in  short  every  step 
is  being  taken  to  supply  both  men  and  money  for  a 
vigorous  and  formidable  compaign  against  the  “rebel- 
lious Texians.” 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Belize  papers  to  11th  ult.  contains  the  pro- 
clamation of  Admiral  Adams,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Britsh  West  India  naval  forces,  announc- 
ing the  blockade  of  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicar- 
agua, in  consequence  of  the  mal-treatment  of  several 
British  subjects  by  persons  in  authority  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  states,  and  for  which  redress  had  been 
sought  in  vain. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Venancio  Lopez  as  presi- 
dent of  Central  America  and  the  accession  of  Rivera 
Paz  to  the  same  office,  nothing  important  appears  to 
have  occurred  there,  if  we  except  the  blockade  above 
mentioned.  Ex-president  Morazan  is  still  exerting 
himself  to  recover  his  lost  fortunes. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

BY  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  AND  CONSENT  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Francis  Robert  Rives,  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the 
legation  of  the  United  States  near  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, in  the  place  of  Benjamin  Rush,  resigned. 

John  Howard  Payne,  of  Now  York,  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  city  and  Kingdom  of  Tunis,  in 
the  place  of  William  B.  Hodgson,  resigned. 

George  W.  Macrae,  attorney  of  the  U.  States  for 
the  southern  district  of  Florida,  in  the  place  of  L. 
W.  Smith,  resigned. 

Q.  C.  Alexander,  of  Illinois,  at  Bombay,  in  the  place 
of  E.  A-  Webster. 

John  R.  Cooke,  of  Virginia,  at  Xibara,  in  Cuba,  in 
the  place  of  C.  .1.  Bullus,  resigned.  ' 

Eben  Ritchie  Dorr,  of  Massachuset' 
in  the  place  G.  G.  Hobson,  resigned. 

Collectors  of  the  customs.  J.  H. 
falo,  New  York,  vice  George  W.  Cl: 
mission  has  expired. 

Joseph  Ramsey,  at  Plymouth,  Nortn  

appointed. 

Thomas  S.  Singleton,  Newborn,  North  Carolina, 
re-appointed. 

E.  H.  Taylor,  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  vice  John 
Thatcher,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Charles  G.  Holmes,  at  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
vice  P.  W.  Leland. 

Land  officers.  Samuel  Russell,  register  of  the  land 
office  at  Newnansville,  Florida. 

John  Parsons  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  the 
same  place. 

Albert  W.  Parris,  register  of  the  land  office,  at  Mus- 
coday,  Wiskonsan,  vice  Josiah  D.  Weston,  resigned. 

Surveyors.  William  M.  Jones,  at  South  Quay,  Va. 
Re-appointed. 

Robert  H.  Webb,  at  Suffolk,  Virginia.  Re-ap- 
pointed. 

Daniel  Burrows,  at  Middletown  Connect: 
appointed. 

Appraiser.  Chas.  Francis  Breuil,  at  Phils 
vice  Richard  Coe,  removed. 

THE  TREATY  CONCLUDED  WITH  Tl 
which  was  laid  before  the  senate  by  the  president  a 
few  days  before  congress  adjourned,  we  learn  from 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  6th  instant,  was  by 
that  body  deferred  being  considered  until  their  next 
session. 

The  hon.  James  Reily,  charge  de  affairs  of  Texas, 
between  whom  and  the  secretary  of  state  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  has  returned  to  Texas. 

Lord  Ashburton,  accompanied  by  his  suite,  e 
barked  in  the  British  frigate  Warspite,  on  Saturd 
last  arid  sailed  from  the  Hook  for  England,  on  Me 
day.  Previous  to  his  departure,  complimentary  ; 
lutes  were  exchanged  between  the  Warspite  anil  t 
U.  States  ship  North  Carolina,  which  the  Journal 
Commerce  says — “were  responded  to  in  affections 
regard  by  the  whole  mass  of  citizens.” 

MR.  DERRICK,  of  the  department  of  state,  bear 
to  London  of  the  ratification  by  the  United  States 
the  jreaty  of  Washington,  sailed  in  the  steamer  Bi 
tannin  from  Boston  for  Liverpool  on  the  29th  ult. 

CONSULS.  The  president  has  recognised  Edward 
Strieker,  as  consul  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar, for  the  state  of  New  York;  and  Alexander  Ba- 
ker, vice  consul  of  Russia  for  the  port  of  New  York. 

Charles  Nicholas,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of 
the  Uhited  States  for  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 
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1 HE  POUND  STERLING.  The  act  of  last  ses- 
sion to  regulate  the  value  to  be  affixed  to  the  pound 
sterling  by  the  treasury  department,  enacts  “That 
in  all  payments  by  or  to  the  treasury,  whether  made 
here  or  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  compute  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling, 
it  shall  be  deemed  equal  to  four  dollars  and  eighty- 
four  cents  and  the  same  rule  shall  be  applied  in  ap- 
praising merchandise  imported  where  the  value  is  by 
the  invoice  in  pounds  sterling. 

THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  OP.DERS NO.  54- 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj't  genl's  office, 

Washington,  Aug.  22,  1842. 

1.  In  the  several  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic,  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  lake  frontiers,  no  more  ord- 
nance will  be  mounted  until  further  orders,  except 
at  posts  actually  garrisoned,  and  which  are  now  with-  i 
out  the  minimum  armament  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  the  ordnance  already  in  battery,  at  the 
works  indicated  above,  all  will  be  dismounted  ex- 
cept, at  each  work,  one  casemate-gun  and  one  in 
barbette,  per  company,  for  the  exercise  and  instruc- 
tion of  its  garrison. 

3.  The  commanders  of  the  several  posts  will  re- 
tain mounted  the  guns,  as  above,  the  best  situated  for 
instruction. 

4.  The  ordnance  department  has  been  directed  to 
take  measures  for  dismounting  the  guns  and  also  for 
the  care  and  preservation  of  dismounted  guns  and 
their  carriages,  as  well  as  for  the  housing  of  such  as 
may  remain  in  barbette.  Commanders  of  forts  will 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  an  officer  of  that  department, 
and  give  him  all  the  aid  and  assistance  that  may  be 
necessary. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

L.  THOMAS,  ass'l  adj't  gen. 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  5G. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  gen's  office. 

Washington,  Aug.  2G,  1842. 
Promotions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  since  the  promulgation  of  “general  orders” 
No  44,  of  July  21,  1842. 

1.  PROMOTIONS. 

Second  Regiment  of  Artillery. 

First  lieutenant  Edmund  Schrivcr,  to  be  captain, 
August  17,  1842,  vice  Green,  deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  W.  F.  Barry,  to  be  first  lieut. 
August  17,  1842,  vice  Sehriver,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  James  Totten,  to  be  second 
lieutenant.  August  17,  1842,  vice  Barry,  promoted. 

BY  BREVET. 

he  8th  regiment  of  infan- 
: by  brevet,  for  gallantry 

vices  as  commander  of 
Indians,  to  date  from 

Licvet  major  Thomas  Childs,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
tillery,  to  be  lieutenant,  colonel  by  brevet,  for  gallant 
aduct  and  repeated  successes  in  the  war  against 
. Florida  Indians,  between  November,  1840,  and 
roll,  1842,  to  date  from  February  1,  1841. 

•Tajor  W.  G.  Belknap,  of  the  8th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, to  he  lieutenant  colonel  by  brevet,  for  gene- 
ral good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
diana, and  for  securing  by  military  operations  and 
negotiations  a great  number  of  prisoners,  to  date 
from  March  15,  1842. 

Captain  Justin  Dimick,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
dians, to  date  from  May  8,  183G. 

Captain  W.  W.  Morris,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallant  conduct  on 
several  occasions  and  general  efficiency  in  the  war 
against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  January  27, 
1837. 

Captain  George  Andrews,  of  the  6th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians, 
to  date  from  December  25,  1837. 

Captain  Frederick  Searle,  of  the  quartermaster’s 
dapartment,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  from  the  25th  of 
November,  1839,  the  day  when  he  received  the  wound 
under  which  he  is  now  suffering. 

Captain  James  R.  Irwin,  of  tiie  1st  regiment  of 
artillery,  captain  in  the  staff,  July  7,  1838,  to  be 
captain  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from 
August  21,  1836. 

First  lieutenant  John  F.  Lee,  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, (late  of  the  1st  regiment  of  artillery,)  to 
be  captain  by  brevet  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct 
in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from 
January  27,  1837. 

Captain  Robert  Anderson,  captain  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  October  23,  1841,  to  bezip  tain  by 


brevet,  for  gallantry  and  successful  conduct  in  the 
war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  April 
2,  1838. 

First  lieutenant  J.  E.  Johnston,  of  the  corps  of  to- 
pographical engineers,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for 
gallantry  on  several  occasions  in  the  war  against  the 
Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  July  7,  1838 

First  lieutenant  William  Alburtis,  of  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  gallan- 
try and  good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida 
Indians,  to  date  from  March  2,  1841. 

First  lieutenant  W.  H.  T.  Walker,  of  the  6th  re- 
giment of  infantry,  (1st  lieutenant,  February  1, 1838,) 
to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  lor  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to 
date  from  December  25,  1837. 

Second  lieutenant  Douglass  S.  Irwin,  of  the  3d  re- 
giment of  infantry,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet, 
for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  war  against  the 
Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  September  7,  1841. 

IT.  CASUALTIES.  (3.) 

Deaths.  (2.)  Major  Isaac  Clark,  quartermaster’s 
department,  near  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  July  22,  1842- 
Captain  James  Green,  2d  artillery,  at  Fort  Colum- 
bus, N.  Y.  August  17, 1842. 

Dismissed.  (1.)  Paymaster  L.  G.  DcRussy,  July 
28,  1842. 

III.  The  officers  promoted  will  join  their  proper 
companies  without  delay;  those  on  detached  service 
or  acting  under  special  instructions,  will  report  by 
letter  to  the  commanding  officers  of  their  respective 
regiments.  By  command  of  major  general  Scott. 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  57. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adj't  genl's  office, 

Washington,  Avg.  27,  1842. 
The  major  general  commanding  the- army  has 
received  the  following  order,  which  is  published  for 
the  information  and  government  of  all  concerned: 
War  department,  Aug.  26,  1842. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  congress,  entitled 
“an  act  respecting  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
for  other  purposes,”  approved  August  23,  1842,  pro- 
vides that  within  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the 
act.  the  offices  of  three  paymasters,  two  surgeons, 
and  ten  assistant  surgeons,  shall  be  abolished,  and 
that  number  of  paymasters,  surgeons,  and  assistant 
surgeons,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  president.  The 
remote  distance  of  many  of  the  officers,  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  persons  to  be  disbanded  should  be 
designated  as  soon  as  practicable,  that  they  may  notbe 
embarrassed  in  rendering  their  accounts  for  services 
beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act. 

The  difficulty  of  discharing  the  duty  thus  enjoined 
by  law,  has  been  anxiously  felt.  Many  meritorious 
officers  must  necessarily  be  laid  aside,  not  from  any  de- 
merit of  their  own,  but  simply  because  the  public 
no  longer  requires  their  services.  As  a guide  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty,  authentic  information  has 
been  collected  from  official  sources,  and  an  impartial 
judgment  has  been  formed  without  reference  to  any 
other  considerations  than  such  as  regarded  the  best 
interests  of  the  service.  And  in  the  designation  of 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  retire,  it  is  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  nothing  is  to  be  inferred  derogatory  to 
their  fame  or  worth. 

The  president  therefore  directs  that  the  following 
named  officers  be  disbanded  and  honorably  discharg- 
ed from  the  army  of  the  United  States  from  and  af- 
ter the  23d  day  of  September  next,  when  they  will 
receive  the  three  months’  additional  pay  provided  by 
the  act;  viz: 

Abraham  A.  Massias  and  Charles  Mapes.  pay- 
masters in  the  army,  there  being  now  one  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  paymaster. 

P.  Maxwell,  surgeon,  there  being  now  one  vacan- 
cy in  the  office  of  surgeon. 

Edward  Worrell,  John  Emerson,  L.  A.  Birdsall, 
S.  R.  Arnold,  W.  T.  Leonard,  B.  W.  Woods,  C.  W. 
Stearns,  Dabney  Herndon,  George  Buist,  Charles  C. 
Keeney,  assistant  surgeons  in  the  army. 

The  disbanded  paymasters,  surgeons  and  assistant 
surgeons,  may  consider  themselves  as  having  leave 
of  absence,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  relieved,  for 
which  prompt  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  proper 
departments  of  the  staff. 

The  paymasters  above  mentioned  will  close  their 
accounts  without  delay.  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

L.  THOMAS,  ass't  adj't  gen. 

AN  ACT  respecting  the  organization  of  the  army, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  hereafter,  and  so  soon  as  the  reduction  can  be 
effected  as  herein  provided,  each  company  of  dra- 
goons shall  consist  of  the  commissioned  officers  as 
now  provided  by  law,  and  of  four  sergeants,  four  cor- 
porals, two  buglers,  one  farrier  and  blacksmith,  and 
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fifty  privates;  and  the  second  regiment  of  dragoons 
now  in  service  shall  be  converted,  after  the  fourth 
day  of  March  next,  into  a regiment  of  riflemen;  and 
each  company  of  artillery  shall  consist  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  of 
four  sergeants,  four  corporals,  two  artificers,  two 
musicians  and  forty-two  privates;  and  each  company 
of  infantry  shall  consist  of  the  same  number  of  com- 
missioned officers  as  now  provided,  and  of  four  ser- 
geants, four  corporals,  two  musicians  and  forty-two 
privates;  and  that  no  recruits  shall  be  enlisted  for 
the  dragoons,  artillery  or  infantry,  until  the  numbers 
in  the  several  companies  shall  be  reduced  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  service,  by  discharge,  or  other 
causes,  below  the  number  herein  fixed  for  the  said 
companies  respectively.  Provided,  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  re  en- 
listment of  non-commissioned  officers,  whose  terms 
of  service  may  expire  before  the  army  shall  be  re- 
duced to  the  number  heretofore  established. 

See.  2.  And,  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  of- 
fices of  the  superintendents  of  the  armories  at  Spring- 
field  and  at  Harper’s  Ferry  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby,  abolished,  and  the  duties  thereof  shall  be  per- 
formed by  such  officers  of  the  ordnance  corps  as  shall 
be  designated  by  the  president;  and  that  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  October  next,  the  master  armorers, 
at  the  national  armories,  shall  receive,  each,  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  annually,  payable  quarter  yearly; 
and  the  inspectors  and  clerks  each  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars per  annnm;  and  the  paymasters  and  military 
storekeepers,  at  the  armories,  and  at  the  arsenals  of 
construction  at  Pittsburg,  Watervliet,  and  Washing- 
ton city,  shall  receive  each  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  annually,  payable  in  like  manner,  and  the  said 
paymasters  and  military  storekeepers,  shall  give  se- 
curity for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties,  in  such 
sum  as  the  secretary  of  war  shall  prescribe.  And  the 
two  military  storekeepers,  authorized  by  the  act  of 
second  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  shall  receive  each,  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  per  annum.  And  no  military  storekeep- 
er, at  arsenals,  shall  after  the  first  of  October  next, 
receive  as  pay,  or  emoluments,  beyond  eight  hundred 
dollars  per  annnm,  besides  quarters  actually  provid- 
ed and  occupied  as  such,  and  the  number  authorised 
to  be  thus  employed  is  hereby  limited  to  ten.  And 
all  other  offices  of  military  storekeepers  are  hereby 
abolished,  and  discontinued,  on  and  after  said  first 
day  of  October,  and  the  officers  hereby  dismissed, 
shall  be  allowed  three  months’  pay  in  addition  to  the 
pay  and  emoluments  to  which  they  may  be  entitled 
on  that  day.  And  none  of  the  above  named  officers, 
and  no  officers  at  the  armories,  of  any  grade  what- 
ever shall  hereafter  receive  emoluments  of  any  kind 
or  any  compensation  or  commutation  beyond  their 
stipulated  pay,  in  money,  except  quarters  actually 
provided  for  and  occupied  by  such  officers. 

Sec.  3,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  office  of 
commissary  general  of  purchases,  sometimes  called 
commissary  of  purchases,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  abolished,  and  the  duties  thereof  shall  here- 
after be  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Quarter- 
master’s department,  with  such  of  the  officers  and 
clerks  now  attached  to  the  purchasing  department  as 
shall  be  authorized  by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  un- 
der such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
said  secretary,  under  the  sanction  of  the  president  of 
the  U.  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  within  ono 
mouth  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  offices  of  one 
inspector  general,  of  three  paymasters,  two  surgeons, 
and  ten  assistant  surgeons  of  the  army  shall  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  number  of  paymasters,  surgeons,  and 
assistant  surgeons,  shall  be  discharged  by  the  presi- 
dent; and  they  shall  be  allowed  three  months’ pay,  in 
addition  to  the  pay  and  emoluments  to  which  they  may 
be  entitled  at  the  time  of  their  discharge. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  a competent 
person  may  be  employed  by  the  ordnance  bureau,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war",  for  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary,  to  superintend  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  cannon  at  the  several  foundries  where 
such  cannon  may  be  made  under  contracts  with  the 
United  States,  whose  pay  and  emoluments  shall  not 
exceed  those  of  a major  of  ordnance  during  the  time 
he  shall  be  so  employed,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  appro- 
priations for  armament  of  fortifications;  and  for  the 
services  rendered  in  such  superintendence  since  the 
first  day  of-March,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty -one, 
under  the  authority  of  the  war  department,  the  same 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  as  herein  provided. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  rations 
authorized  to  be  allowed  to  a brigadier  while  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  to  each  officer  while  command- 
ing a separate  post,  by  the  act  of  March  third,  seven- 
teen hundred  and  ninety-seven,  and  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  each  separate  post,  by  the  act  of  March 
sixteen,  eighteen  hundred  and  two,  shall  hereafter 
be  allowed  to  the  following  officers  and  no  others: 
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To  the  major  general  commanding  the  army,  and 
to  every  officer  commanding  in  chief  a separate  army, 
actually  in  the  field; 

To  the  generals  commanding  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern geographical  divisions; 

To  the  colonels  or  other  officers  commanding  mili- 
tary geographical  departments; 

To  the  commandant  of  each  permament  or  fixed 
post,  garrisoned  with  troops,  including  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  commandant  of  that  post. 

.Approved,  August  23,  1842. 

Authentic:  U.  JONES,  adju.gen. 

The  army  under  the  new  i.aw.  The  bill  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  army  having  become  a law, 
the  following  statement  will  prove  interesting.  It 
shows  the  present  standing  of  the  army,  and  how  it 
will  compare  with  the  establishment  of  the  last  four 
years.  This  statement  is  of  the  number  of  officers 


and  men  in  1S41  ■ 

Commissioned  officers,  735 

Eight  regiments  of  infantry,  each  containing 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  904,  7,235 

Four  regiments  of  artillery,  each  containing 
712  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians, 
and  privates,  2,846 

Two  regiments  of  dragoons,  each  containing 
non-eommissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  715,  1,430 

Cadets,  260 

Total  force,  12,506 

Under  the  new  law  the  army  will  be  composed  of 
Commissioned  officers,  712 

Eight  regiments  of  infantry,  each  composed 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  510,  4,080 

Four  regiments  of  artillery,  each  composed 
of  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  660,  • 2,640 

Two  regiments  of  dragoons,  each  composed  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and 
privates,  669,  1,320 

Cadets,  260 

Total,  9,012 

Reduction  of  officers — 

1 Com.  general,  2,  surveyors,  10  assistant  sur- 
geons, 1 inspector  general,  6 military  store- 
keepers, 3 paymasters,  23 

Privates  reduced  in  infantry,  3,152 

“ “ artillery,  208 

“ “ dragoons,  178 

Whole  reduction,  3,561 

Honors  to  tiie  dead.  The  St.  Augustine  News 


of  the  20th  Aug.  says:  The  burial  of  Major  F.  L. 
Dade’s  martyr’d  dead,  and  those  officers  and  soldiers 
who  have  died  in  Florida,  took  place  on  Monday 
last.  So  solemn  and  interesting  an  event  excited  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens  the  liveliest  sympathy  and 
feeling,  and  afforded  them  by  joining  in  with  the  mi- 
litary, the  heartfelt  satisfaction  of  commingling  their 
tears  in  union  with  those  who  had  assembled  to  pay 
the  last  sad  duties  of  love  to  their  fallen  comrades. 
At  half  past  10,  a gun  was  fired  from  the  battery  in 
front  of  the  green,  by  a detail  of  3d  artillery  under 
lieutenant  Churchill;  when  the  mayor  and  council, 
the  masonic  fraternity,  and  St.  Augustine  City 
Guards,  capt.  P.  It.  Lopez  proceeded  to  the  St.  Se- 
bastian bridge,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  remains. 
In  a short  time,  the  melancholy  wail  of  music  was 
heard  in  the  distance — the  bright  glitter  of  arnis  was 
seen  glancing  among  the  deep  green  of  the  woods, 
and  the  wagons  covered  with  the  stars  and  stripes, 
containing  all  that  was  of  the  honored  dead,  moved 
slowly  onward.  It  was  indeed  a brilliant,  a melan- 
choly spectacle.  On  arriving  at  the  public  square, 
the  cortege  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  proceeded  up 
George  street,  continued  down  St.  Francis  street, 
when  moving  up  Marine  street  they  were  brought  to 
the  spot  appropriated  for  interment,  the  garden  of 
St.  Francis’  Barracks;  the  procession  under  the 
orders  of  Major  Belknap,  8th  infantry;  Captain 
Gwynne,  8th  infantry,  commanding  the  escort; 
Lieut.  A.  T.  Lee,  acting  adjutant. 

The  remains  were  removed  from  the  funeral  train 
amid  the  firing  of  minute  guns,  and  the  religious  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Waters,  the 
rev.  Henry  Aztell  and  Mr.  John  Beard,  esq.  Amo- 
i.ody  on  tho  dead  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  W.  White- 
burst,  esq.  of  the  masonic  fraternity. 

Half  hour  guns  were  fired  until  sun-set,  closing  the 
solemnities  of  the  day. 

The  tombs,  three  in  number,  erected  by  the  troops 
of  the  post,  in  which  the  remains  are  deposited, 
aro  vaults  each  about  ten  feet  square,  surmounted 
by  a pyitfmid  of  five  feet  height,  rising  from  a gras- 


sy mound,  enclosing  the  body  of  the  tomb.  It  is  de- 
signed to  cover  these  pyramids  entirely  with  marble, 
on  which  will  be  placed  the  names  of  all  other  offi- 
cers who  have  died  or  been  killed  in  Florida,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  deposited  beneath. 

A meeting  was  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  13th 
inst.,  composed  of  those  friendly  to  Gen.  Gaines, 
and  opposed  to  the  late  order  of  the  general  govern- 
ment alfectinghis  command. 

Gen  Eustis,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  commands  the 
sixth  military  department,  comprising  the  states  of 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  His 
head  quarters  are  at  Portland. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  act,  No.  85,  or  last  session,  re-organiz- 
ing  tiie  navy  DEPARTMENT.  1st  section  abolishes  the 
board  of  navy  commissioners,  and  in  place  thereof, 

Sec.  2 institutes.  1.  A bureau  of  navy  yards  and 
docks;  2.  A bureau  of  construction,  equipment  and 
repair;  3.  A bureau  of  provisions  and  repair;  4.  A 
bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography;  5.  A bureau 
of  medicine  and  surgery. 

2d  Sec.  authorises  tho  president  with  the  advice 
of  the  senate,  to  appoint  a captain  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice. as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydro- 
graphy, who  is  to  receive  $3,500  per  annum  in 
lieu  of  all  other  compensation;  also  to  appoint  “a 
skilful  naval  constructor”  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
construction,  equipment  and  repairs;  and  also  a chief 
of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing;  each  to 
receive  $3,090  per  annum;  and  from  the  surgeons  of 
the  navy,  a chief  of  the  bureauof  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, with  a salary  of  $2,500. 

Sec.  4.  authorises  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
appoint  the  following  clerks  for  the  office  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy.  1.  A chief  clerk,  salary 
$2,000;  a registering  clerk  $1,400;  three  recording 
clerks,  $1,000  each;  one  corresponding  clerk  $1,500; 
two  assistant  do.  $1,200  each;  one  warrant  clerk 
$1,200;  oue  miscellaneous  clerk  $800. 

And  also,  for  the  bureau  of  docks  and  yards,  one 
civil  engineer,  salary  $2,000;  one  draughtsman, 
$1,000;  one  chief  clerk  $1,400;  one  assistant  do.  at 
$1,000;  and  one  at  $800. 

For  the  bureau  of  construction,  &c.,  one  assistant 
constructor  and  draughtsman,  salary  $1,600;  one 
clerk  at  $1,400;  and  three  do.  at  $1,000  each. 

For  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing,  one 
chief  clerk  $1,400;  one  assistant  do.  at  $1,200,  and 
one  do.  $800. 

For  the  bureau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography,  one 
draughtsman  $1,000;  one  clerk  $1,200;  and  two 
others  $1,000  each. 

For  the  bureau  cf  medicine  and  surgery,  one 
clerk  $1,200;  and  one  do.  $800.  And  one  assistant 
surgeon,  to  receive  not  less  than  the  highest  pay  of 
his  grade  in  the  service. 

Sec.  5.  All  the  bureaus  to  be  under  the  authority 
of  the.  secretary  of  the  navy — their  orders  to  be  con- 
sidered as  emanating  from  him.  He  is  to  arrange 
their  several  duties. 

Sec.  6.  Each  bureau  to  have  a messenger — com- 
pensation not  to  exceed  $700  each. 

Sec.  7.  The  franking  privilege  extended  to  the 
chief  clerk  of  each  bureau.  All  letters  to  the  bu- 
reau, on  the  business  thereof,  to  be  free. 

Sec.  8.  Books,  papers,  and  accounts  ol  the  navy- 
board,  to  be  properly  distributed  amongst  the  bu- 
reaus; $3,500  appropriated  for  stationery,  account 
books,  &c.,  under  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy. 

See.  9.  Unexpended  balances  of  appropriations 
for  clerks  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  navy,  na- 
vy commissioners,  &c.,  together  with  such  additional 
sum  as  maybe  necessary  to  carry  this  law  into  effect"  ap- 
propriated therefor. 

See.  10.  Tiie  secretary  of  the  navy  shall,  “if  the 
same  can  be  done,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service,  appoint,  with  thejj^  consent,  officers  or  the 
navy,  not  above  the  grade  of  lieutenants,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  any  clerkship  created  by  this  act  (ex- 
cept as  herein  otherwise  provided),  who  shail  re- 
ceive each  for  their  services  not  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum,  including  their  regular  pay 
andrations;  but  the  appointment  of  any  officer  in  the 
navy  to  any  of  the  offices  or  clerkships  in  this  act 
shall  in  no  manner  whatever  interfere  with  his  grade 
in  the  service. 

Sec.  11.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  authorising  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  or  the  secretary  ol  the 
proper  department,  under  his  direction  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  a partic- 
ular branch  of  expenditure  in  that  department  *to  be 
applied  to  another  branch  of  expenditure  in  the  same 
department  are  hereby,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  de- 
partment of  the  navy,  repealed. 

The  sloop  of  war  Fairfield,  Com.  Morgan,  sailed 
-from  Gibraltar  July  25,  to  Mahon,  to  provision.  Sho 
would  return  to  G.,  and  if  any  other  U-  States  ves- 


sels should  have  arrived  in  the  meantime,  would  pro 
ceed  with  them  to  adjust  the  difficulties  at  Tangier 
Mr.  Mullowncy,  the  new  consul,  remained  at  Gi- 
braltar at  the  last  dates,  August  4. 

The  Preble — death  of  Cap.  Voorhees.  We 
regret  to  learn  from  the  Mediterranean  the  death  of 
Capt.  Ralph  Voorhf.es,  commander  of  the  sloop  of 
war  Preble.  He  died  at  Smyrna  on  the  27th  of  July, 
of  bilious  fever  which  terminated  fatally  the  seventh 
clay.  His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
large  body  of  officers  from  the  French,  Danish  and 
Austrian  vessels  in  port,  and  the  seamen  and  mirines 
of  the  Preble — which,  is  now  under  command  of 
lieut.  J.  P.  Boyle,  and  was  to  sail  early  in  August, 
touching  at  Athens,  some  of  the  Grecian  Islands, 
thence  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  expected  to  reach 
Mahon  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  U.  S.  brig  lloxcr,  was  at  Pensacola  on  t'ue  18th 
ult.  In  scouring  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  Carri- 
bian  sea,  the  officers  apd  crew  had  become  sickly. 

GENERAL  NOTICE. 

Navy  department  Sept.  2,  1S42. 

All  communications  to  the  department  upon  tho 
subject  of  docks  and  navy  yards,  are  to  be  address- 
ed to  Commodore  L.  Warrington,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau. 

Those  upon  the  subject  of  ordnance  and  hydro- 
graphy, are  to  be  addressed  to  Commodore  W.  M. 
Crane,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Those  upon  the  subject  of  construction,  of  re- 
pairs, equiqment,  &e.  are  to  be  addressed  to  Captain 
David  Conner,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

Those  upon  the  subject  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
are  to  be  addressed  to  C.  W.  Goldsborough,  chief  of 
the  bureau. 

Those  upon  the  subject  of  medicine  and  surgical 
instruments,  &c.  are  to  be  addressed  to  Dr.  W.  P. 
C.  Barton,  chief  of  the  bureau. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  Columbus,  Capt.  W.  A. 
Spencer,  sailed  from  Boston  Aug.  20,  for  the  Medi- 
teranean,  where  she  will  be  the  flag  ship  of  the 
squadron.  Besides  commissioned  officers,  she  has  a 
crew  ol  774  souls;  viz.  63  petty  officers;  250  seamen; 
165  ordinary  seamen;  128  landsmen;  48  first  class 
boys;  58  apprentices;  and  62  marines.  The  Colum- 
bus has  generally  been  called  a poor  sailer.  From 
some  alteration  in  her  trim,  or  other  cause,  no  such 
fault  appeared  on  Monday.  She  went  to  sea  in  fine 
style. 

The  United  States  brig  Consort,  lieut.  Downes,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  ontheSOth  ult.  fro  n Portland,  where 
sho  has  been  stationed  as  a receiving  ship. 

It  is  stated  that  Com.  Hull  will  not  accept  the  app.  int- 
inen1  which  has  been  tendered  him  of  the  command  of 
the  ships  afloat  in  Boston  harbor. 

The  Boslon  Evening  Journal  says  that  Com.  Morris 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  from  the  Brazils  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, to  assume  the  command  on  that  station, 

La  G uayra,  July  20,  1842. 

■‘Dear , We  had  here  a few  days  since  the 

American  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  commander  Mc- 
Intosh from  Norfolk  via  St.  Thomas.  Sho  arrived 
on  the  8th.  and  brought  as  passengers  Wm.  M.  Black- 
ford, esq.  and  son,  on  their  way  to  Bogota.  They 
remained  here  two  days  forthep  : '~ 

Mr.  B.  and  the  officers  to  visit  Cat 
tleman  has  lately  been  appointed 
from  the  United  States  to  the  cour 
from  his  gentlemanly  address  mu. 
spect  from  the  uncouth  Granadians 

“This  is  the  first  American  vessel  oi  wm  u.... 

visited  our  waters  since  the  “John  Adams,”  in  1833; 
consequently,  when  we  secured  thi3  for  two  days,  it 
was  no  more  than  duty  to  celebrate  the  event,  which 
we  did  to  admiration. 

“They  sailed  on  the  10th  for  Puerto  Caballo  and 
Curacoa,  after  having  visited  Caraccas,  where  they 
were  received  with  very  marked  attention.  Indeed 
it  was  a source  of  great  pleasure  to  us  Americans  to 
see  such  a fine  specimen  of  naval  architecture  in 
these  waters;  and  the  only  thing  we  wonder  at  is  that 
our  gov’t  don’t  oftener  send  a few  vessels  of  war  on 
the  -‘main,”  as  they  have  more  commerce  in  this 
quarter  that  any  other  nation.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Blackford  to  charter  a vessel  from  Curacoa  to 
Maraeaybo,  and  to  travel  by  land  from  the  latter 
place.  Capt.  McIntosh  has  orders  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  Pensacola  to  lay  up  during  the  hurricane 
months. 

On  Saturday  last  in  the  harbor  of  Pensacola,  were 
the  ships  of  war  La  Brilliante  and  Dunois,  (French), 
and  the  U.  S.  ships  Falmouth,  and  Ontario,  and  the 
brig  Dolphin. 

On  Thursday  last  the  La  Brilliante  fired  one  gun 
! every  quarter  of  an  hour  though  the  day,  in  honor  of 
the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans.  Each  of 
the  U.  S.  ships  and  the  navy  yard  fired,  at  12  o’clock, 
minute  guns,  twenty-one  in  number. 

[At  (h-lcans  Picayune,  Aug.  17- 
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The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  spoken  on  the 
29th  nit,  off  the  Delaware,  has  arrived  at  Pensacola. 

The  U.  States  frigate  United  States.  40  days  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  arrrived  at  Valparaiso,  May  5,  and  pro- 
bably remained  on  the  14th.  The  store  ship  Relief, 
from  Callao,  had  also  arrived  at  Valparaiso. 

The  U.  S.  steamship  Missouri,  capt.  J.  S.  Newton, 
arrived  at  Wiscasset  on  the  1st  inst.  from  Thomaston. 
She  was  to  remain  a few  days,  and  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  Eastport,  and  returning,  touch  at  Portland, 
Boston,  Newport,  &c. 

Naval  regulation.  When  a commander  shall  be 
attached  to  a ship  of  the  line,  or  a frigate,  bearing 
the  broad  pennant  of  a commander  of  a squadron,  or 
station,  he  shall  be  considered  as  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  ship,  and  shall  have  an  apartment  and 
mess  in  the  ward  room.  A.  P.  UPSP3UR. 

Navy  department,  30 th  April,  1842. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Constellation,  Commodore  Kear- 
ney, was  at  Macao  at  last  advices.  The  U.  States 
ship  Boston  left  Macao  for  Manilla  on  the  30th  of 
March. 

Pacific  squadron.  Letters  from  Commodore  Jones, 
dated  on  board  the  frigate  United  States,  May  31,  at 
Callao,  inform  us  that  the  St.  Louis,  Yorktown, 
Cvane,  and  schooner  Shark,  were  at  that  place.  All 
well — no  news.  The  St,  Louis  was  to  sail  the  30th 
May,  bound  home.  [Nat.  Ini. 

— ]ar  of  the  the  commander  of  the  American  squadron 
he  Ch  inese  waters. 

U.  S.  S.  Constellation,  } 

Macao  Roads,  31st  March,  1842.  $ 

■ The  Hongkong  Gazette  of  the  24th  inst.  con- 
i shipping  report  in  which  is  the  name  of  an 
ican  vessel  engaged  in  carrying  opium — there- 
[ beg  you  will  cause  to  be  made  known  with 
publicity,  and  also  to  the  Chinese  authorities, 
i translation  of  the  same,  that  the  government 
i United  States  does  not  sanction  “the  smug- 
of  opium”  on  the  coast  under  the  American 
i violation  of  the  laws  of  China, 
iculties  arising  therefrom  in  respect  to  the 
e of  any  vessel  by  the  Chinese,  the  claimants 
nly  will  not,  under  my  instructions,  find  sup- 
>r  any  interposition  on  my  part  after  the  publi- 
of  this  notice.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your 
nt  servant,  (Signed),  L.  KEARNEY, 
Commanding  the  U.  S.  East  India  squadron. 

U.  S.  consul,  or  the  vice  consul  at  Canton.  . 

lit.  The  American  merchants  will  now  de- 
satisfaction  for  the  gross  outrage  committed 
Chinese  authorities  on  the  boat  of  the  Morri- 
nd  the  murder  of  one  of  the  crew,  and  if  ne- 
■y,  both  the  Constellation  and  Boston  will  vin- 
the  honor  of  the  United  States  flag  by  exact- 
mi  the  Chinese  satisfaction  for  a most  treacli- 
violation  of  international  law. 

, de  Janeigny,  French  commercial  agent,  and 
, hallaye,  the  vice  consul,  have  had  a prolong- 
- ’(  secret  conference  with  Yihshan  and  lvekung, 

vernors  of  Canton,  not  at  their  official  residen- 
ces,"but  at  the  country  house  of  Tinqua,  the  son  of 
the  late  hong  merchant  of  the  same  name. 

REMEDIAL  JUSTICE. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  further  remedial  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  either  of  the  justices  of  th.e  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a judge  of  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  a prisoner  is  confined,  in 
addition  to  the  authority  already  conferred  bylaw, 
shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  corpus  in 
all  cases  of  any  prisoner  or  prisoners  in  jail  or  con- 
finement, where  he,  she,  or  they,  being  subjects  or 
citizens  of  a foreign  state,  and  domiciled  therein, 
shall  be  committed  or  confined,  or  in  custody,  under 
or  by  any  authority  or  law,  or  process  founded  there- 
on, of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  for 
cr  on  account  of  any  act  done  or  omitted  under  any 
alleged  right,  title,  authority,  privilege,  protection, 
or  exemption,  set  up  or  claimed  under  the  commis- 
sion, or  order,  or  sanction,  of  any  foreign  state  or 
sovereignty,  the  validity  and  effect  whereof  depend 
upon  the  law  of  nations,  or  under  color  thereof. — 
And  upon  the  return  of  the  said  writ,  and  due  proof 
of  the  service  of  notice  of  the  said  proceeding  to  the 
attorney  general  or  other  officer  prosecuting  the  pleas 
of  the  state,  under  whose  authority  the  petitioner 
has  been  arrested,  committee],  or  is  held  in  custody,  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  said  justice  or  judge  at  the  time 
of  granting  said  writ,  the  said  justice  or  judge  shall 
proceed  to  hear  the  said  cause;  and  if,  upon  hearing 
the  same,  it  shall  appear  that  the  prisoner  or  prison- 
ers is  or  are  entitled  to  be  discharged  from  such  con- 
•finement,  commitment,  custody,  or  arrest,  for  or  bv 


reason  of  such  alleged  right,  title,  authority,  privi- 
leges. protection,  or  exemption,  so  set  up  and  claim- 
ed. and  the  law  of  nations  applicable  thereto,  and 
that  the  same  exists  in  fact,  and  has  been  duly  prov- 
ed to  the  said  justice  or  judge,  then  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  justice  or  judge  forthwith  to  dis- 
charge such  prisoner  or  prisoners  accordingly.  And 
if  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  justice  or  judge  that 
such  judgment  of  discharge  ought  not  to  be  render- 
ed. then  the  said  prisoner  or  prisoners  shall  be  forth- 
with remanded:  Provided,  always,  That  from  any  de- 
cision of  such  justice  or  judge  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  the  said  cause  is  heard;  and 
from  the  judgment  of  the  said  circuit  court  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  on  such  terms  and 
under  such  regulations  and  orders,  as  well  for  the 
custody  and  appearance  of  the  prisoner  or  prisoners, 
as  for  sending  up  to  the  appellate  tribunal  a tran- 
script of  the  petition,  writ  of  habeas  corpus  return- 
ed thereto,  and  other  proceedings,  as  the  judge  hear- 
ing the  said  cause  may  prescribe;  and  pending  such 
proceeding  or  appeal,  and  until  final  judgment  be 
rendered  therein,  and  after  final  judgment  of  dis- 
charge in  the  same,  any  proceedings  against  said  pri- 
soner or  prisoners,  in  any  state  court,  or  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  state,  for  any  matter  or  thing 
so  heard  and  determined,  or  in  process  of  being 
heard  and  determined,  under  and  by  virtue  of  such 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  shall  be  deemed  null  and 
void. 

Approved,  August  29,  1842. 

The  Texian  prisoners,  on  the  eve  of  their  depar- 
ture from  the  city  of  Mexico,  addressed  a letter  to 
the  hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  our  minister  to  Mexico, 
in  which  they  express  their  grateful  feelings  for  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  had  urged  their  re- 
storation to  liberty,  and  the  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence which  he  had  extended  to  them  during  their 
painful  confinement  in  prison.  The  reply  of  Gen. 
Thompson  was  highly  felicitous  and  full  of  that  ele- 
vated tone  of  patriotic  feeling  which  so  pre-eminent- 
ly characterizes  the  productions  of  his  pen. 

[Balt.  Amer. 

CORRESPONDENCE  IN  RELATION  TO  AMERICANS  SENT 
TO  VAN  DIEMAN’s  LAND. 

House  of  representatives,  Aug.  10 th,  1842. 

Sir:  We  beg  leave  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  sun- 
dry citizens  of  the  United  States  held  prisoners  by 
the  British  government  in  its  penal  colony  of  Van 
Dieman’s  Land. 

It  is  represented  to  us  that  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred citizens  of  the  United  States  are  thus  held  cap- 
tive at  the  present  moment. 

They  are  chiefly  young  men  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  who.  during  the  late  revolutionary  movements 
in  Canada,  conceiving  that  the  struggle  there  was 
analogous  in  principle  to  the  revolutionary  war  of 
their  own  country,  volunteered  their  services  in  aid, 
as  they  were  induced  to  suppose,  of  the  people  of 
the  British  provinces  in  arms  for  independence. 

Being  taken  in  arms  against  the  established  go- 
vernment of  those  provinces,  and  found  amenable 
to  its  criminals  laws,  they  were  sentenced  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  transportation  to  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

We  have  been  charged  with  the  presentation  to 
the  house  of  many  memorials,  and  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  public  meetings,  seeking  the  interposition  of 
the  government  of  the  U.  States  for  the  release  of 
these  prisoners. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  one,  which  it  would  be  honorable  and  just  for 
the  federal  government  to  attempt,  by  application  to 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

Though  convicted  and  sentenced  in  due  form  of 
law,  for  the  acts  committed  by  them,  yet  the  crimes 
charged  were  of  a political  nature;  a class  of  offen- 
ces, in  regard  to  which  it  is  common  for  one  govern- 
ment to  interpose  amicably  in  behalf  of  its  subjects 
held  captive  by  another  government. 

These  individuals,  in  volunteering  to  enter  Cana- 
da, deemed  themselves  to  be  exercising  rights  of 
emigration,  and  of  action  in  foreign  war,  appertain- 
ing to  them  as  citizens  of  the  U.  States;  and  it  was 
not  till  many  of  them  had  actually  been  made  pri- 
soners in  Canada,  that  they  became  aware  that  they 
were  proceeding  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  their 
own  country  as  well  as  those  of  the  British  provin- 
ces. 

They  have  already  been  severely  punished;  and, 
for  public  effect,  their  liberation  would,  it  seems  to 
us,  be  more  useful  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the 
frontier  than  their  longer  detention. 

We  cannot  but  hope,  therefore,  that  the  federal 
government,  which  has  recently  exerted  itself  so 
efficiently  for  the  release  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  detained  in  Mexico,  may  be  induced  to  extend 
its  parental  care  to  these,  also,  who  are  confined  in 
Van  Dieman’s  Land, 


We  think  that  the  present  time,  when  arrange!, 
ments  are  in  progress  for  the  removal  of  So  many  o1 
the  causes  of  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  is  an  auspicious  occasion  for  so- 
liciting from  the.latter  an  act  of  mercy  towards  the 
citizens  of  the  former,  thus  attesting  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  reciprocal  good  feeling,  by  Which  both 
governments  are  actuated. 

We  therefore  would  most  respectfully  submit  to 
your  consideration  the  propriety  and  wisdom  of  im- 
mediately applying  to  the  British  government  for  the 
release  of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  C.  CUSHING, 

FERNANDO  WOOD, 
CHS.  G.  FERRIS. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Aug,  '2’llh,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  The  president  has  referred  to  me 
your  letter  to  him,  of  the  10th  of  this  month,  asking 
for  the  interposition  of  the  good  offices  of  the  go- 
vernment in  behalf  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  now  held  prisoners  at  Van  Dieman’s  Land, 
on  conviction  of  offences  growing  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Canada,  some  years  ago;  and 
has  instructed  me  to  adopt  such  course  on  the  sub- 
ject as  maybe  most  likely  to  promote  the  object 
which  you  have  in  view. 

The  considerations  which  you  state,  gentlemen, 
are  undoubtedly  such  as  may  justify  the  exercise  of 
clemency  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to- 
wards these  persons.  They  have  been  transported 
half  round  the  globe  to  a penal  colony,  have  already 
suffered  much  and  long;  and  many  of  them  have 
friends  and  connections  in  the  United  States,  who 
sympathize  deeply  in  their  fate.  For  the  purpose  of 
example,  it  would  seem  that  it  would  he  hardly  use- 
ful to  continue’  their  punishment  longer.  And  now, 
that  other  questions  of  difference  have  been  settled, 
and  that  undisturbed  peace  maybe  expected  along 
the  borders,  their  release  would  be  a happy  and  pro- 
per consequence  of  the  pacific  arrangements  recent- 
ly entered  into  between  the  two  governments. 

I shall  communicate  your  letter,  without  delay,  to 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  minister  plenipotentiary  and 
special;  and  respectfully  urge  him  to  press  the  con- 
sideration of  your  request  upon  the  attention  of  his 
government. 

And  I will  add,  gentlemen,  that  I enertain  the 
strongest  hope,  that  this  interposition  will,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  be  effectual,  and  that  these  mistaken 
and  misguided  young  men  will  soon  be  returned  to 
their  country. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  DAN’L  WEBSTER. 

Hon.  C.  Cushing,  Fernando  Wood,  <Sp  Chas.  G.  Ferris. 

International  courtesies.  The  Madisonian 
contains  the  annexed  letters,  which  explain  them- 
selves: 

(copy.) 

Washington,  Aug.  16tli,  [1842.] 

Sir:  I herewith  transmit  to  you,  by  direction  of 
her  majesty’s  government,  six  gold  medals,  bearing 
the  portrait  of  her  majesty’s,  the  queen,  which  the 
British  government  desire  to  present  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  United  States  vessels  named  in  the 
accompanying  list,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  them  in  saving  the  lives  of  British 
seamen,  subjects  of  her  majesty. 

1 have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  cause  these  medals  to  be  delivered  to  the  re- 
spective commanders  on  the  part  of  her  majesty’s 
government. 

(copy.) 

List  of  gold  medals  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States: 

1.  For  captain  Depeyster,  of  the  packet  ship 
“Sheridan,”  of  New  York,  for  saving  the  crew  of 
the  British  barque  “Zephyr1”  of  Newcastle,  in  No- 
vember, 1840. 

2.  For  captain  James  A.  Wootton,  of  the  packet 
ship  “Rhone,”  of  New  York,  for  saving  the  lives  of 
the  crew  of  the  British  barque  “Belinda,”  of  Troon, 
David  Mac  Nichol,  master. 

3.  For  captain  T.  B.  Cropper,  of  the  packet  ship 
“Columbus,”  of  New  York,  for  saving  the  lives  of 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  “Leonidas,”  of 
Belfast,  in  November,  in  1840. 

4.  For  captain  W.  C-  Thompson,  of  the  packet 
ship  “Stephen  Whitney,’,  of  New  York,  for  saving 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  schooner  “Despatch,” 
of  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  in  November,  1840. 

5.  For  captain  Alexander  S.  Palmer,  of  the  pack- 
et ship  “Garrick,”  of  New  York,  for  sdving  the 
lives  of  master,  mate,  and  crew  of  the  brig  “Euge- 
nia,” of  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  in  December, 
1840. 
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6.  For  captain  Stoddart,  of  the  packet  ship  “Ville  , late  act  of  congress  under  the  new  census.  As  both 
de  Lyon,’’  of  New  York,  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  J branches  of  the  legislature  have  Van  Buren  majori- 
master  and  crew  of  the  British  brig  “Britannia,”  in 
November,  1840. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  considers 
tion,  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 


(Signed) 

The  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  &{c.  Sfc.  Sfc. 


H.  S.  Fox. 


(copy.) 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  19l/t. lug.  1842. 

Sir:  I have  received  the  letter  which  you  did  me 
honor  to  address  to  me  on  the  16th  instant,  transmit- 
ting, by  direction  of  the  British  government,  six  me- 
dals bearing  the  partrait  of  her  majesty,  the  queen, 
which  the  British  government  desires  to  present  to 
the  commanders  of  the  United  States  vessels  named 
in  an  accompanying  list,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  rendered  by  them  respectively  in  saving  the 
lives  of  British  seamen,  and  requesting  me  to  cause 
these  medals  to  be  delivered  to  the  respective  com- 
manders on  the  part  of  her  majesty’s  government. 

I shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  these 
testimonials  to  those  for  whom  they  are  destined; 
and  I assure  you  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  justly  appreciates  the  honorable  motives 
which  have  led  the  British  government  to  the  mani- 
festation of  respect  towards  well-deserving  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  dangers  and  accidents  of 
the  sea  naturally  create  a feeling  of  brotherhood 
among  mariners  of  all  nations,  and  great  interests  of 
humanity  are  connected  with  the  cultivating  and 
strengthening  of  this  generous  and  noble  feeling. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  distin- 
guished consideration. 

(Signed)  Daniel  Webster. 

Henry  S.  Fox,  esq.  Sfc.  &c.  Sfc. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  SENECAS  OF  NEW 
YORK.  We  have  the  satistaction  to  announce  thp 
ratification,  by  the  senate,  of  the  treaty  conclu- 
ded at  Buffalo  in  March  last,  by  the  honorable 
Ambrose  Spencer  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians.  Few  can  have 
forgotten  the  excitement  produced  by  the  treaty  of 
1838,  by  which  the  Senecas  ceded  the  whole  of  their 
reservations  to  the  Ogden  company.  Much  com- 
plaint was  made  of  the.  alledged  unfair  means  by 
which  that  treaty  was  obtained,  and  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  throughout  the  country  so  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and  exerted  them- 
selves so  actively,  that  a resort  to  force  or  to  pro- 
tracted litigation  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternatives. 
The  whole  affair  was  in  the  worst  possible  condition 
when  president  Tyler  took  it  in  hand  in  November 
last.  Under  his  direction,  and  by  the  unwearied 
efforts  of  the  war  department,  the  Quakers  represen- 
ted chiefly  by  the  excellent  P.  E.  Thomas,  of  Balti- 
more, and  the  Ogden  company,  were  brought  togeth- 
er, and  terms  of  mutual  compromise  were  arranged 
by  which  justice  was  done  to  the  Indians  and  the 
rights  of  the  company,  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  preserved. 

The  Senecas  cede  two  of  their  reservations,  the 
Buffalo  and  Tonewanda,  for  a fair  consideration  for 
the  soil  and  the  improvements,  and  retain  two,  the 
Cattaraugus  and  Chautauque.  Those  who  choose  to 
emigrate  to  the  west,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1838,  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  will  remain 
upon  and  cultivate  the  two  reservations  retained, 
which  are  sufficient  to  allow  about  200  acres  of  land 
to  each  family. 

Thus  has  terminated  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
preplexing  controversies  which  has  ever  grown  out 
of  our  Indian  ralations.  Peace  is  restored,  justice 
is  attained,  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  are  main- 
tained; a large  tract  of  country,  of  about  70,000 
acres  of  the  very  best  land  in  western  New  York, 
contiguous  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
Union,  is  opened  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
white  man;  the  Indians  are  removed  from  the  scenes 
of  temptation  which  they  were  incapable  of  resisting, 
and  Buffalo,  instead  of  a howling  wilderness,  will 
now  have  around  her  cultivated  farms  and  gardens, 
yielding  the  supplies  demanded  by  her  markets  and 
her  commerce.  [Madisonian  of  27th  Aug. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Legislature.  Both  houses  having  on  Tues- 
day last  agreed  upon  an  apportionment  bill,  it  was 
sent  to  Gov.  Seward,  and  by  him  was  immediately 
signed  and  returned.  The  extra  session  was  then 
closed,  having  been  three  weeks  occupied  in  district- 
ing the  state — the  majority  refusing  so  legislate  on 
any  other  subject.  New  York  is  the  first  state  of 
the  Union,  officially  to  recognize  and  carryout  the 


ties,  this  example  will  no  doubt  have  a salutary  in- 
j fluence.  The  distribution  of  the  districts  is  said  to 
be  equitable,  and  was  agreed  to  by  very  decided 
majorities— 6S  to  37,  for  instance,  in  the  house.  The 
following  under  this  law,  are  now  the 
congressional  districts. 

17.  Herkimer  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

St.  Lawrence  and 
Lewis. 

19.  Jefferson. 

20.  Oneida. 

21.  Otsego  &.  Schoharie. 

22.  Chenango,  Broome, 
and  Tioga. 

Madison  & Oswego. 

24.  Onondaga. 

25.  Cayuga  & Cortland. 
Tompkins,  Chemung 
and  Yates. 

Seneca  and  Wayne. 
Monroe. 

29.  Ontario  and  Livings- 
ton. 

30.  Steuben  & Allegany. 

31.  Chautauque  and  Cat- 
taraugus. 

Erie. 

Genesee  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

34.  Niagara  and  Orleans. 
All  attempts  to  relieve  certain  rail  roads  and  inter- 
nal improvements  from  impending  fate,  were  una- 
vailing. Before  the  assembly  adjourned,  Mr.  Hath- 
away’s resolution,  that  the  comptroller  purchase  in 
the  New  York  and  Erie  rail  road,  at  a price  not  ex- 
ceeding the  lien  of  the  state,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Jansen,  amended  as  follows:  “And  said  comptroller 

is  hereby  directed  to  divide  the  same  in  such  sections 
or  platoons,  as  he  in  his  wisdom  may  think  the  most 
beneficial  to  pay  or  satisfy  the  state  or  the  contrac- 
tors who  have  been  swindled  out  of  their  labors.” 

And  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  whole 
matter  was  laid  upon  the  table — 58  to  36. 


]. 

Suffolk  and  Queens. 

17. 

2. 

Richmond  & Kings. 

3. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 
wards,  N.  York. 

18. 

4. 

6,  7,  10,  13. 

19. 

5. 

8,  9,  14. 

20. 

6. 

11,  12,  15,  16,  17. 

21. 

7. 

Westchester  & Rock- 
land. 

22. 

8. 

Putnam  & Dutchess. 

23. 

9. 

Orange  and  Sullivan. 

24. 

10. 

Ulsterand  Delaware. 

25. 

11. 

Columbia  & Greene. 

26. 

12. 

Rensselaer. 

13. 

Albany. 

27. 

14. 

Washington  and  Es- 

28. 

sex. 

29. 

15. 

Warren,  Franklin, 
Clinton,  and  half  of 

30. 

Hamilton  county. 

31. 

16. 

Saratoga,  Schenecta- 
dy, Fulton,  and  the 

22. 

other  half  of  Hamil- 

33. 

ton. 

34. 

THE  TREATY  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRI- 
TAIN AND  THE  U.  STATES. 


When  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  be- 
tween Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  was  com- 
municated to  the  United  States  senate  by  the  presi- 
dent, he  accompanied  it  with  the  following: 
MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ACCOMPANYING 

A TREATY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I have  the  satisfaction  to  communicate  to  the  se- 
nate the  results  of  the  negotiations  recently  had  in 
this  city  with  the  British  minister,  special  and  extra- 
ordinary. 

These  results  comprise, 

1st.  A treaty  to  settle  and  define  the  boundaries 
between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
possessions  of  her  Britannic  majesty  in  North  Ame- 
rica, for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  the  surrender  of  criminals, fugitives  from  jusiice, 
in  certain  cases. 

2d.  A correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  colonial  authorities  of  the  British  West 
Indies  with  American  merchant  vessels  driven  by 
stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  violence  into  the 
ports  of  those  colonies. 

3d.  A correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the  at- 
tack and  destruction  of  the  steamboat  Caroline. 

4th.  A correspondence  on  the  subiect  of  impress- 
ment. 

If  this  treaty  shall  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  it  will  terminate  a difference  respecting  boun- 
dary which  has  long  subsisted  between  the  two  go- 
vernments— has  been  the  subject  of  several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  at  settlement,  and  has  sometimes  led 
to  great  irritation,  not  without  danger  of  disturbing 
the  existing  peace.  Both  the  United  States  and  the 
states  more  immediately  concerned,  have  entertained 
no  doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  American  title  to  all 
the  territory  which  has  been  in  dispute;  but  that  title 
was  controverted,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  make  the  dispute  the  subject  of 
arbitration.  One  arbitration  had  been  actually  had, 
but  had  failed  to  settle  the  controversy,  and  it  was 
found,  at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  that  a cor- 
respondence had  been  in  progress  between  the  gov- 
ernments for  a joint  commission,  with  an  ultimate 
reference  to  an  umpire  or  arbitrator,  with  authority 
to  make  a final  decision.  That  correspondence, 
however,  had  been  retarded  by  various  occurrences, 


and  had  come  to  no  definite  result  when  the  special 
mission  of  Lord  Ashburton  was  announced.  This 
movement  on  the.  part  of  England  afforded,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  executive,  a favorable  opportunity 
for  making  an  attempt  to  settle  this  long  existing 
controversy  by  some  agreement  or  treaty,  without 
further  reference  to  arbitration. 

It  seemed  entirely  proper  that,  if  this  purpose  were 
entertained,  consultation  should  be  had  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. — 
Letters,  therefore,  of  which  copies  are  herewith 
communicated,  were  addressed  to  the  governors  of 
those  states,  suggesting  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  by  each  of  them,  respectively,  to  repair  to 
this  city  and  confer  with  the  authorities  of  this  go- 
vernment, on  a line  by  agreement  or  compromise, 
with  its  equivalents  and  compensations.  This  sug- 
gestion was  met  by  both  states  in  a spirit  of  candor 
and  patriotism,  and  promptly  complied  with.  Four 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Maine,  and  three  on 
the  part  of  Massachusetts,  all  persons  of  distinction 
and  high  character,  were  duly  appointed  and  com- 
missioned, and  lost  no  time  in  presenting  themselves 
at  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
These  commissioners  have  been  in  correspondence 
with  this  government  during  the  period  of  the  discus- 
sions; have  enjoyed  its  confidence  and  freest  commu- 
nications; have  aided  the  general  object  with  their 
counsel  and  advice;  and  in  the  end,  have  unanimous- 
ly signified  their  assent  to  the  line  proposed  in  the 
treaty. 

Ordinarily,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  reconcile 
and  bring  together  such  a variety  of  interests  in  a 
matter  in  itself  difficult  and  perplexed;  but  the  efforts 
of  the  government  in  attempting  to  accomplish  this 
desirable  object,  have  been  seconded  and  sustained 
by  a spirit  of  accommodation  and  conciliation  on  the 
part  of  the  states  concerned,  to  which  much  of  the 
success  of  these  efforts  is  to  be  ascribed. 

Connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  line  of  the 
north  eastern  boundary,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  states 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  is  the  continuation  of 
that  line  along  the  highlands  to  the  northwesternmost 
head  of  Connecticut  river.  Which  of  the  sources  of 
that  stream  is  entitled  to  this  character,  has  been 
matter  of  controversy  and  of  some  interest  to  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire.  The  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands decided  the  main  branch  to  be  the  northwest- 
ernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut.  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  claim  of  New  Hampshire.  The  line  agreed  to 
in  the  present  treaty  follows  the  highlands  to  the 
head  of  Hall’s  stream,  and  thence  down  that  river, 
embracing  the  whole  claim  of  Now  Hampshire,  and 
establishing  her  title  to  100,000  acres  of  territory, 
more  than  she  would  have  had  by  the  decision  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  line  is  to  proceed  down 
the  Connecticut  river  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude, and  thence  west  by  that  parallel,  till  it  strikes 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Recent  examinations  having  as- 
certained that  the  line  heretofore  received  as  the 
true  line  of  latitude  between  those  points  was  rro- 
neous,  and  that  the  correction  of  this  error  w''-1' 
only  leave,  on  the  British  side,  a considerab 
territory,  heretofore  supposed  to  belong  to  i 
of  Vermont  and  New  York,  but  also  Rouse 
the  site  of  a military  work  of  the  United  t 
has  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  importai 
only  to  establish  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  ol  those 
states,  up  to  the  line  which  they  have  been  consider- 
ed to  extend,  but  also  to  comprehend  Rouse’s  Point 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  The  re- 
linquishment by  the  British  governmeut  of  all  the 
territory  south  of  the  line  heretofore  considered  to 
be  the  true  line,  has  been  obtained,  and  the  conside- 
ration for  this  relinquishment,  is  to  enure  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  to  the  states  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  line  of  boundary,  then,  from  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  so  far  as  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  are  concerned,  is  fixed  by  their  own 
consent  and  for  considerations  satisfactory  to  them; 
the  chief  of  these  consideratious  being  the  privilege 
of  transporting  the  lumber  and  agricultural  products 
grown  and  raised  in  Maine  on  the  waters  of  the  St. 
John’s  and  its  tributaries  down  that  river  to  the 
ocean,  free  from  imposition  or  disability.  The  im- 
portance of  this  privilege,  perpetual  in  its  terms,  to 
a country  covered  at  present  by  pine  forests  of  great 
value,  and  much  of  it  capable  hereafter  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  is  not  a matter  upon  which  the 
opinion  of  intelligent  men  is  likely  to  be  divided. 

So  far  as  New  Hampshire  is  concerned  the  treaty 
secures  all  that  she  requires,  and  N.  York  and  Ver- 
mont are  quieted  to  the  extent  of  their  claim  and  oc- 
cupation. The  difference  which  would  be  made  in 
the  northern  boundary  of  these  two  states,  by  con- 
necting the  parallel  of  latitude,  may  be  seen  in  Tan- 
ner’s maps,  (1836)  new  Atlas.  Maps  No«.  6 and  9. 
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From  the  intersection  of  the  45t.b  deg.  of  north 
latitude  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  that  river 
and  the  lakes  to  the  water  communication  between 
Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior,  the  line  was  defi- 
nitively agreed  on  by  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
governments,  under  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  But  between  this  last  mentioned  point  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  commissioners  acting  under 
the  7th  article  of  that  treaty  found  several  matters 
of  disagreement,  and  therefore  made  no  joint  report 
to  their  respective  governments.  The  first  of  these 
was  Sugar  Island,  or  St.  George’s  Island,  lying 
in  St.  Mary’s  river,  or  the  water  communication  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  By  the  present 
treaty  this  island  is  embraced  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  Both  from  soil  and  position,  it  is  re- 
garded as  of  much  value. 

Another  matter  of  difference  was  the  manner  of 


xtending  the  line  from  the  point  at  which  the  com- 
missioners arrived,  north  of  the  Isle  Royale,  in  Lake 


ex 

jnissioners  , 

Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  The  British 
commissioner  insisted  on  proceeding  to  the  Fond  du 
Lae,  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Lake,  and  thence 
by  the  River  St.  Louis  to  the  Rainy  Lake.  The 
American  commissioner  supposed  the  true  course  to 
he  to  proceed  by  way  to  the  Dog  River.  Attempts 
were  made  to  compromise  this  difference,  but  with- 
out success.  The  details  of  these  proceedings  are 
found  at  length  in  the  printed  separate  reports  of  tho 
commissioners. 

From  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  remote 
y,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  some  of 
.criptions  in  that  treaty  do  not  harmonise  with 
;ural  features  as  now  ascertained.  “Long 
is  no  where  to  be  found  under  that  name, — ■ 
is.  reason  for  supposing,  however,  that  the 
,f  water  intended  by  that  name,  is  the  estuary 
mouth  of  Pigeon  River.  The  present  treaty 
, therefore,  that  estuary  and  river,  and  after- 
pursues  the  usual  route,  across  the  height  of 
y the  various  portages  and  small  lakes,  till  the 
laches  Rainy  Lake;  from  which  the  comrnis- 
i agreed  on  the  extension  of  it  to  its  termina- 
in  the  northwest  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the 
i.  The  region  of  country  on  and  near  the 
of  the  lake,  between  Pigeon  River  on  the  north, 
onu  du  Lac  and  the  river  St.  Louis  on  the 
and  west,  considered  valuable  as  a mineral  re- 
is  thus  included  within  the  United  States.  It 
ices  a territory  of  four  millions  of  acres,  north- 
of  the  claim  set  up  by  the  British  commissioners 
the  treaty  of  Ghent.  From  the  height  of  land 
head  of  Pigeon  River,  westerly  to  the  Rainy 
the  country  is  understood  to  be  of  little  value 
described  by  surveyors  and  marked  on  the 
is  a region  of  rock  and  water, 
irn  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Is,  which  is  found  to  be  in  latitude  45  deg.  23 
55  sec.  north,  existing  treaties  require  the  line 
run  due  south  to  its  intersection  with  the  45th 
lei,  and  thence  along' that  parallel  to  the  Rocky 
itaios. 

ter  sundry  informal  communications  with  the 
sh  Minister  upon  the  subject  of  the  claims  o^f  the 
gantries  to  the  territory  west  oftlie  Rocky  Moun- 
, so  little  probability  was  found  to  exist  of  coni- 
□ any  agreement  on  that  subject  at  present,  that 
n was  not  thought  expedient  to  make  it  one  of  the 
the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation,  to  be  entered  upon 
between  this  government  and  the  British  Minister, 
as  part  of  his  duties  under  his  special  mission. 

By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  line  of  division  along 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  from  the  place  where  the  45th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  strikes  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  is  invariably  to  be 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  such  waters,  and  not 
through  the  middle  of  their  main  channels.  Such  a 
line,  if  extended  according  to  the  literal  terms  of  the 
treaty,  would,  it  is  obvious,  occasionally  intersect  is- 
lands-. The  manner  in  which  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  governments  dealt  with  this  subject,  may  be 
seen  in  their  reports.  But  where  the  line,  thus  fol- 
lowing the  middle  of  the  river,  or  water  course,  did 
not  meet  with  islands,  yet  it  was  liable  sometimes  to 
leave  the  only  practicable  navigable  channel  altoge- 
ther on  one  side.  The  treaty  made  no  provision  for 
the  common  use  of  the  waters  by  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  both  countries. 

It  has  happened,  therefore  in  a few  instances,  that 
the  use  of  the  river,  in  particular  places,  would  be 
greatly  diminished  to  one  party  or  the  other,  if,  iri 
' fact  there  was  not  a choice  in  the  use  of  channels 
and' passages.  Thus  at  the  Long  Sault,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  a dangerous  passage,  practicable  only  for 
boats,  the  only  safe  run  is  between  the  Long  Sault 
islands  and  Barnhart’s  island,  all  which  belong  to  the 
United  States  on  one  side, 'and  the  American  shore 
on  the  other.  On  the  other  baud,  by  far  the  best 
passage  for  vessels  for  any  depth  of  water,  from 
Lake  Erie  into  the  Detroit  river,  is  between  Bois 


Bianc,  a British  island  and  the  Canadian  shore.  So 
again  there  are  several  channels  or  passages,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  facility  and  usefulness,  between  the 
several  islands  in  the  river  St.  Clair,  at  or  near  its 
entry  to  the  lake  of  that  name.  In  these  three  cases, 
the  treaty  provides  that  all  the  several  channels  and 
passages,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens and  subjects  of  both  parties. 

The  treaty  obligations  subsisting  between  the  two 
countries  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade  and  the  complaints  made  to  this  government 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  many  of  them  but 
too  well  founded,  of  the  visitation,  seizure  and  de- 
tention of  American  vessels  on  that  coast,  by  British 
cruisers,  could  not  but  form  a delicate  and  highly  im- 
portant part  of  the  negotiations  which  have  now  been 
held. 

The  early  and  prominent  part  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  has  taken  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  unlawful  and  inhuman  traffic,  is  well 
known.  By  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
it  is  declared  that  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconcila- 


be  increasing.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  many 
cases  those  engaged  in  it  have  met  with  interruptions 
and  annoyances,  caused  by  the  jealousy  and  instiga- 
tion of  rivals  engaged  in  the  same  trade.  Many  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  have  reached  the  government. 
A respectable  naval  force  on  the  coast  is  the  natural 
resort  and  security  against  further  occurrences  of 
this  kind. 

The  surrender  to  justice  of  persons  who,  having 
committed  high  crimes,  seek  asylum  in  the  territories 
of  a neighboring  nation,  would  seem  to  be  an  act 
due  to  the  cause  of  general  justice,  and  properly  be- 
longing to  the  present  slate  of  civilization  and  inter- 
course. The  British  Provinces  of  North  America 
are.  separated  from  the  states  of  the  union  by  a line 
of  several  thousand  miles,  and  along  portions  of  this 
line  tiie  amount  of  population  on  either  side  is  quite 
considerable,  while  the  passage  of  the  boundary  is  al- 
ways easy. 

Offenders  against  the  law  on  the  one  side,  transfer 
themselves  to  the  other.  Sometimes,  with  great  dif- 
ficuty,  tiiey  are  brought  to  justice,  but  very  often 


ble  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  i they  wholly  escape.  A consciousness  of  immunity 


that  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  States  are  de- 
sirous of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its  en- 
tire abolition;  and  it  is  thereby  agreed  that  both  the 
contracting  parties  shall  nse  their  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.  The  government 
of  the  United  States  lias,  by  law,  declared  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade  piracy;  and  at  its  suggestion  other 


from  the  power  of  avoiding  justice  in  this  way, 
instigates  the  unprincipled  and  reckless  to  the  com- 
mission of  offences,  and  the  peace  and  the  good 
neighborhood  of  the  border  are  consequently  often 
disturbed. 

In  the  case  of  offenders  fleeing  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States,  the  governors'of  states  are  often 


nations  have  made  similar  enactments.  It  has  not  ! applied  to  for  their  surrender,  and  questions  of  a very 
been  wanting  in  honest  and  zealous  efforts,  made  in  j embarrassing  nature  arise  from  these  applications 


conformity  vvith  the  wishes  of  the  whole  country,  to 
accomplish  the  entire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves 
upon  the  African  coast;  but  these  efforts,  and  those 
of  other  countries,  directed  to  the  same  end,  have 
proved,  to  a considerable  degree  unsuccessful.  Trea- 
ties are  known  to  have  been  entered  into,  some  years 
ago  between  England  and  France,  by  which  the 
former  power,  which  usually  maintains  a large  na- 
val force  on  the  African  station,  was  authorised  to 
seize  and  bring  in  for  adjudication,  vessels  found  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade  under  the  French  flag. 

It  is  known,  that  in  December  last,  a treaty  was 
signed  in  London  by  tile  representatives  of  England, 
Franco,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  having  for  its 


It  has  been  thought  highly  important,  therefore,  to 
provide  for  the  whole  case  by  a proper  treaty  stipu- 
lation. The  article  on  the  subject  in  the  proposed 
treaty  is  carefully  confined  to  such  offences  as  all 
mankind  agree  to  regard  as  heinous  and  destructive 
of  the  security  of  life  and  property.  In  this  careful 
and  specific  enumeration  of  crimes,  the  object  has 
been  to  exclude  all  political  offences,  or,  criminal 
charges  arising  from  wars  or  intestine  commotions. — 
Treason,  misprision  of  treason,  libels,  desertion  from 
military  service,  and  other  offences  of  similar  charac- 
ter are  excluded. 

And,  lest  some  unforseen  inconvenience  or  unex- 
pected abuses  should  arise  from  the  stipulation,  ren- 


professed  object,  and  strong  and  united  effort  of  the  ! dering  its  continuance,  in  the  opinion  of  one  or  both 
five  powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic.  This  treaty  of  the  parties,  not  longer  desirable,  it  is  left  in  the 
was  not  officially  communicated  to  the  government ; power  of  either  to  put  an  end  to  it  at  will. 


of  the  United  States,  but  its  provisions  and  stipula- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  accurately  known  to  the 
public.  It  is  understood  to  be  not  yet  ratified  on  the 
part  of  France. 

No  application  or  request  has  been  made  to  this 
government  to  become  party  to  this  treaty;  hut  the 
course  it  might  take  in  regard  to  it,  has  excited  no 
small  degree  of  attention  and  discussion  in  Europe, 
as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  and  the  sti- 
pulations which  it  contains,  have  caused  warm  ani- 
madversions and  great  political  excitement. 

In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  I endeavored  to  state  the 
principles  which  this  government  supports  respect- 
ing the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags. 
Desirous  of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the 
same  time  that  existing  obligations  should  be  fulfil- 
ed,  I have  thought  ii  most  consistent  with  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country,  that  it  should  execute  its 
own  laws,  and  perform  its  own  obligations,  by  its 
own  means  and  its  own  power. 

The  examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  one  nation  by  the  cruizers  of  another,  for  any 
purpose  except  those  known  and  acknowledged  by 
the  law  of  nations,  under  whalever  restraints  or  re- 
gulations it  may  take  place,  may  lead  to  dangerous 
results.  It  is  far  better  by  other  means  to  supercede 
any  supposed  necessity,  or  any  motive,  for  such  ex- 
amination or  visit.  Interference  with  a merchant 
vessel  by  an  armed  cruizer,  is  always  a delicate  pro- 
ceeding, apt  to  touch  the  point  of  national  honor,  as 
well  as  to  affect  the  interests  of  individuals.  It  has 
i been  thought,  therefore,  expedient  not  only  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
but  at  the  same  time  as  removing  all  pretext  on  the 
part  of  others  for  violating  the  immunities  of  the  A- 
merican  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist  and  are  de- 
! fined  by  the  laws  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the  articles 
j now  submitted  to  the  senate. 

I The  treaty  which  I now  submit  to  you,  proposes  no 
alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules  of 
the  laws  of  nations.  It  provides  simply  that  each  of 
| the  two  governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast  of 
'Africa  a sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately, 
and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  two  countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
j trade. 

j Another  consideration  of  great  importance  has  re- 
commended this  mode  of  fulfilling  the  duties  and  ob- 
‘ ligations  of  the  country.  Our  commerce  along  the 
1 western  coast  of  Africa  is  extensive,  and  supposed  to 


The  destruction  of  the  steam  boat  Caroline  at 
Schlosser,  four  or  five  years  ago,  occasioned  no  small 
degree  of  excitement  at  the  time,  and  became  the 
subject  of  correspondence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. That  correspondence  having  been  suspended 
for  a considerable  period,  was  renewed  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  but  no  satisfactory  result  having  been 
arrived  at,  it  was  thought  proper,  though  the  occur- 
rence had  ceased  to  be  fresh  and  recent,  not  to  omit 
attention  to  it  on  the  present  occasion.  It  has  only 
been  so  far  discussed  in  the  correspondence  no w sub- 
mitted, as  it  was  accomplished  by  a violation  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The  letter  of  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  while  he  attempts  to  justify  that  viola- 
tion upon  the  ground  of  a pressing  and  overruling  ne- 
cessity, admitting,  nevertheless,  that  even  if  justifia- 
ble, an  apology  was  due  for  it,  and  accompanying  this 
acknowledgement  with  assurances  of  the  sacred  re- 
gard of  his  government  for  the  inviolability  of  na- 
tional territory,  has  seemed  to  me  sufficient  to  warrant 
forbearance  from  any  further  remonstrance  against 
what  took  place,  as  an  aggression  on  the  soil  and  ter- 
ritory of  the  country. 

On  the  subject  of  the  interference  of  the  British 
authorities  in  the  West  Indies,  a confident  hope 
is  entertained,  that  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place,  showing  the  grounds  taken  by  this 
government,  and  the  engagements  entered  into  by 
the  British  minister,  will  be  found  such 'as  to  satisfy 
the  just  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  impressentrnent.  of  seamen  from  merchant 
vessels  of  this  country  by  British  cruisers,  although 
not  practised  in  time  of  peace,  and  therefore  not  at 
present  a productive  cause  of  difference  and  irrita- 
tion, has,  nevertheless,  hitherto  been  so  prominent  a 
topic  of  contorversy,  and  is  so  likely  to  bring  on  re- 
newed contentions  at  the  first  breaking  out  of  an 
European  war,  that  it  has  been  thought  the  part  of 
wisdom  now  to  take  it  into  serious  and  earnest  con- 
sideration. The  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state 
to  the  Rritish-minister  explains  the  ground  which  the 
government  lias  assumed  and  the  principles  which  it 
means  to  uphold.  For  the  defence  of  these  grounds, 
and  the  maintenance  of  these  principles,  the  most 
perfect  reliance  is  placed  on  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people,  and  on  their  firmness  and  patrio- 
tism, in  whatever  touches  the  honor  of  the  country, 
or  its  great  and  essential  interests. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  .flag-  11,  1842. 
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STATISTICS,  COMPILED  FROM  THE  CENSUS  OF  1843. 
Of  agricultural  production  in  the  United  States,  with 
other  facts  bearing  thereon. 

No.  I. 

TABLE  OF  FLOUR.  BEEF  AND  PORK  EXPORTED  FROM 


1791  to 

1840. 

Year: 

Flour  bbls. 

Beef  bbls. 

Pork  bbls. 

1791* 

619,681 

62,771 

27,731 

1792 

824,464 

74,636 

38,098 

1793 

1,074,639 

75,106 

38,563 

1794 

846,010 

100,866 

49,442 

1795 

687,369 

96,149 

83,193 

1796 

725,194 

92,521 

73,881 

1797 

515,633 

51,812 

40,125 

1798 

567,553 

89,000 

33,115 

1799 

519,265 

91,321 

52,268 

1800f 

653,052 

75,045 

55,467 

lSOlf 

1,102,444 

75,331 

70,779 

1S02 

1,156,243 

61,520 

78,239 

1803 

1,311,853 

77,934 

96,602 

1804 

810,008 

134,896 

111,532 

J805t 

777,513 

115,532 

57,925 

1806 

782,724 

117,419 

36,277 

1S07 

1,249,819 

84,209 

39,247 

1808 

263,813 

20,101 

15,478 

1809 

846,247 

28,555 

42,652 

1810 

798,431 

47,699 

37,209 

1811** 

1,445,012 

76.743 

37,270 

1812** 

1,443.492 

42,757 

22,746 

1813** 

1,260.943 

43,741 

17.337 

1814 

193,274 

20,297 

4,040 

1S15 

862.739 

13,130 

9,073 

1816 

729,053 

33,239 

19,280 

1817 

1,479,198 

37.S89 

14,462 

1818 

1,157,697 

36,875 

17,553 

1819 

750.660 

34,966 

28,173 

1820 

1,177,036 

53,191 

44,091 

1821 

1,056,119 

66,887 

66,647 

1822 

827,865 

97,610 

68,352 

1823 

756,702 

61.418 

55,529 

1824 

996,792 

66,074 

67,229 

1825 

813,906 

88,025 

85,703 

1826 ( 

857,820 

72,886 

83,994 

1827 

868,492 

90.685 

73,813 

1828 

860,  S09 

66,640 

53,836 

1829 

837,385 

51,100 

59,539 

1830 

1,227,434 

46,842 

45,645 

1831 

1,806,529 

60,770 

51,263 

1832 

864,919 

55.507 

88,625 

1833 

955,768 

64,322 

105,870 

1834 

S35,352 

46,181 

82,691 

.1835 

779,396 

38,028 

61,827 

1836 

505,400 

50,226 

22,550 

1837ft 

318.719 

28.07G 

24,583 

1838 

448,161 

23,491 

31,356 

1839 

923.151 

16.189 

41,301 

1840 

1,897,501 

19,681 

66,281 

• No.  III. 

Jl  statement  showing  the  rale  per  pound  Ohio  pork  netted 
to  that  state  from  sales  made  in  New  York  in  1841  and 
1842. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season  of  1841  some  sales 
were  made  of  Ohio  pork  at  from  #12  to  #13  per  bill, 
mess  and  #9)  to  10)  prime,  but  the  great  majority 
was  sold  at  #10  mess  and  #8  prime,  while  some  sales 
ran  as  low  as  #7  and  #5  per  hbl.  mess  and  prime; 
the  average  according  to  opinion  of  dealers  was  $9.3 
mess  and  #71,  prime  per  bbl.  and  as  the  article  usually 
runs  2 bbls  prime  to  1 of  mess,  the  general  average  in 
N.  York  market  per  bbl.  in  1841  was  #8  1G 

From  which  deduct  charges  of  pack- 
ing, transportation  to  market,  & c. 
to  wit:  Cost  of  bbl.  salt  and  and 

packing  #1  75  pr.  bbl. 

Cost  of  transportation  from  different 
points  in  Ohio  to  New  York,  in- 
cluding insurance  #2  50  “ 

Interest  on  investment  say 
Cost  of  lighterage  from  dock  in  N. 

York  to  inspection  yard  and  in- 
spector’s charges  for  inspecting 
Commissions  for  selling  and  other 
incidental  charges  in  New  York 


15 

It 

71 

tt 

30 

“ #5  41 

#2  75 

58s  to  59s 

1 77 

14s 

42 

2 03 

59s  to  60s 

1 80  • 

13s 

39 

1 88 

60s  to  61s 

1 S3 

12s 

36 

1 73 

61s  to  G’2s 

1 86 

11s 

33 

1 59 

62s  to  G3s 

1 89 

10s 

30 

1 45 

63s  to  64s 

1 92 

9s 

27 

1 31. 

64s  to  65s 

I 95 

8s 

24  * 

1 16 

65s  to  66s 

1 98 

7s 

21 

1 01 

66s  to  69s 

2 07 

6s 

18 

0 86 

69s  to  70s 

2 10 

5s 

15 

0 72 

70s  to  71s 

2 18 

4s 

12 

0 57 

71s  to  72s 

2 16 

3s 

9 

0 43 

72s  to  73s 

2 19 

2s 

6 

0 28 

73s  or  above  0 00 

Is 

3 

0 14 

Average  prices  in  England  of  wheat  perquai 

ter  of 

8 bushels — 

in  1830,  64s.  3d.; 

in  1831,  66s.  4d.;  in  1832. 

58s.  8d.;  in 

1833,  52s.  11.;  in 

1834, 

46s.  2d.;  in 

1835, 

39s.  4d.;  in 

1836,  43s.  6d.  in 

1837, 

55s.  10.1.;  in 

1838, 

64s.  7d . ; in 

1839,  70s.  8d.;  ii 

1840,  66s.  4d.;  in 

1811, 

64s.  5d. 

Thus  netting  to  Ohio  only  two  dollars  and  seventy 
five  cents  for  200  lbs.  of  pork,  being  only  1 1 of  a cent 
per  pound  for  her  pork  dressed  in  the  hog! 

In  ordinary  times,  hams,  shoulders  and  lard  pay  an 
extra  price  which  goes  to  make  up  the  wastage,  (feet, 
ears,  etc.)  on  the  hogs  and  generally  something  more, 
so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  the  pork;  but  this  year, 
(1841),  owing  to  the  large  surplus  constantly  press- 
l ing  upon  the  market,  those  articles  sold  extremely 
| low,  viz:  2;  to  G cents  per  pound  for  those  in  good 
j order,  and  as  the  surplus  was  large,  dealers  were 
obliged  to  hold  over  a part,  a portion  of  which  were 
I spoiled  and  in  consequence  were  sold  at  exceedingly 
i low  rates,  (viz:  about  1 cent  per  pound;,  or  thrown 
| into  the  dock.  Lard,  owing  to  a surplus,  also  sold 
low,  to  wit,  4 to  6)  cents  per  lb.  Therefore  taking 
into  account  the  wastage  on  those  articles,  the  ex- 
pense of  curing  hams  and  shoulders  and  trying  the 
lard,  those  articles  have  done  no  better  than  the 
pork. 

Above  you  have  the  result  of  1841:  that  of  1842  is 
much  more  disastrous  (0  the  Ohio  grower  of  the 

for  that 

of  pork  has  ranged  #8  to  8.)  mess  and  #6  to  #6; 
prime  per  barrel,  making  a general  average  per 
barrel  of  #G  92 

From  which  deduct  expenses  as  before  stated 

of  getting  it  to  market  5 41 

#1  51 

Netting  to  Ohio  thus  far  in  1842,  one  dollar  and  fifty- 

From  1790  to  1794,  inclusive,  there  were  export-  ! one  ce.nts  pounds  of  pork,  or  j of  a cent  per 


39s 

Jd 

#1  17 

15  cts, 

49s 

7d 

1 49 

14 

43s 

7d 

1 31 

15 

26s 

Gd 

80 

30 

36s 

1 08 

12 

30s 

90 

13 

40s 

1 20 

15 

40s 

1 20 

13 

35s 

1 05 

13 

30s 

90 

12 

35s 

1 05 

12 

55s 

1 65 

07 

56s 

50 

1 GO 

07 

38s 

1 14 

25 

ed  about  one  million  of  bushels  of  wheat  annually 
■(Scarcity  and  failure  of  crops  in  Great  Britain 


pound  for  dressed  pork  in  the  hog!!! 

_ Hams  and  shoulders  pre  doing  better  this  year  than 
From  1826  to  1831  crops  in  England  were  very  de-  ! ^'e3'  were  jn  lO  ’ i,  out  good  lard  jo  Jqwer.  Under 
fltieut.  Importations  into  England  in  those  years  any  fit! subject,  however,  the  Ohio  pork  has 

narts  unusually  lance,  narticulnrlv  in  1H99.  no*  Ikus  tar.  lr.  184,0  netted  much  il  .any  oyer  one 

eeiWk  per  pound  to  the  grower. 


from  all  parts  unusually  large,  particularly  in  1829, 
1830  and  1831. 

'Luring  the  years  1811,  1812  and  1813,  the  ex- 
portations were  principally  made  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. 

ffCrop  deficient  in  the  United  States. 

No.  II. 

Table  of  the  value  cf  foreign  imports,  and  of  the  quantity 
of  flour,  beef  and  pork,  and  value  of  all  agricultural 
products,  except  cotton  and  tobacco,  exported  annually, 
from  1827  to  184U. 


TRICES  OF  WHEAT  ON  THE  CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

Average  prices  of  wheat  in  the  principal  grain 
markets  of  Europe,  in  the  year  1840,  ascertained  by 
the  British  consuls  at  the  ports  named: 

Freight  per  bushel. 
Price  pr.  qr.  Per  bush,  to  England. 

St.  Petersburg, 

Riga, 

Liebau, 

Odessa  (Blk.  Sea) 

Dantzic, 

Stockholm, 

Konigsburg, 

Stettin, 

Meinel, 

Elsinore 
Hamburg, 

Rotterdam, 

Antwerp, 

Palermo  (Sicily) 

N.  B. — All  the  above  ports,  it  will  be  observed 
are  in  the  north  of  Europe,  except  Odessa  and  Paler- 
mo. Some  of  the  prices  given  above  are  the  average 
for  a series  of  years;  others  are  the  lowest  rates  in  a 
single  year.  Thq  average  of  the  above  prices  is  40s. 
Gd  per  quarter  or  #1  31)  per  bushel,  and  the  average 

of  freight  to  England  is  about  15  cents  per  bushel. 

This  would  make  the  actual  average  cost  delivered 
in  England  45s.  4d  per  quarter,  or  #1  46;  per  bushel 
without  duties.  It  appears  that  grain  is  cheaper  in 
pork.  Thus  far  the  N.  York  market  for  that  quality  1 Russia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  prices 

— ’■  *•"  ~ a'  in  1835  in  the  government  of  Tansbolf  were  for  wheat 

13s.  Gd.  to  14s.  Id.  per  quarter,  (40;  to  42  cents  per 
bushel)  rye  7s.  Id.  to  7s.  7)d.  per  quarter,  (22  cents 
per  bushel),  oats  4s.  9 id . to"  5s.  5;d.  per  quarter,  (14 
to  1G  cents  per  bushel.)  The  expenses  to  St.  Peters- 
burg were  about  50  per  cent,  on  wheat,  and  above 
100  per  cent,  on  rye  and  oats. 

The  average  price  of  wheat  in  France  in  133G  was 
39s.  per  quarter,  or  #1  16  per  bushel,  and  the  avera  m 
of  prices  from  1819  to  1836  was  40s.  Id.  per  quarter 
or  #1  20  per  bushel  of  GO  lb.  The  average 
England  in  1836  was  48s.  Gd.  per  quarter,  cl 
per  bushel;  in  1841  64s.  Gd.  or#l  93;  cent’s  (i 
The  following  are  the  recent  quotations  c 
of  wheat  and  flour  in  the  United  States  and 


'Total  pro ■ 

duceofugri- 

Foreign 

culture  ex- 

Domestic  produce. 

ported,  cx 

imnorts. 

cept  cotton 

Year. 

andiubacco. 

Value,  in- 

Flour 

Beef 

Pork 

cludingrice , 

Value. 

bbls. 

bbls. 

bhls. 

Sfc. 

1S27 

979,494  UG8 

86.4,492 

90  685 

i 3,813 

81 1,123,4,6 

1328 

68.509.82 1 

860,809 

63,640 

53  S-36 

10.853,666 

1829 

74.492, 52i 

837,335 

51  100 

59,539 

12,396.239 

1630 

70,876.920 

"1,227,434 

46,842 

45  645 

11,716  030 

1831 

i 03, 191, 124 

l ,t>06,52y 

60.770 

51,263 

17,826  409 

]S32 

101,029,266 

864,919 

55.507 

88,625 

11,691,732 

j833 

104.118,31 1 

955,768 

64,322 

105,870 

13,725,248 

1834 

126,521,332 

835,352 

46  131 

82,691 

1 1,337.080 

l835 

1 19,895,742 

779,396 

34,028 

61,827 

1 1 ,83>  ,085 

lS36 

189,980,035 

505,400 

50.226 

22.550 

10.282,359 

i«:i7 

140.939  217 

4314,919 

23,076 

24  583 

9.319,532 

]833 

1 13,717  404 

448,161 

23,491 

31.356 

9,245,607 

1839 

162.092,132 

922,151 

16,189 

41.301 

13,851,913 

1840 

107.141  519 

1,897,501 

19,681 

66  281 

18,771  075 

Tlie  undersigned  commission  merchants,  arid  deal- 
ers in  provisions,  believe  the  sbov-e  statement  lo.be 
correct.  ■ *, 

KISSAy!.  STONE  Sr  Co. 

N.  T.  HUBBARD,  CHENSRY  & Co. 
DOWS  & GUITEAU. 

New  York,  April  G,  1842. 

For  a number  of  years  previous  to  1841,  the  price 
of  pork  has  ranged  from  #14  to  #22.  In  our  opinion, 
the  low  prices  of  ’41  and  ’42  are  owing  to  a surplus, 
rid  whenever  we  get  a surplus  of  flour  or  any  article 
of  produce,  with  no  foreign  outlet,  the  result  will  be 
the  same.  Flour  probably  will  go  as  low  as  #3)  in 
the  New  York  market.  D & G. 

No.  IV. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  April  7 Ih,  1842. 

BRITISH  CORN  LAWS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operation  of  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel’s  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  wheat  and  flour, 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  from  foreign  countries: 


*Crops  failed  111  England.  tSeaiciiy  111  the  U.  States 


. United  States.  IF  heat  per  bush.  bbl. 

Ndw  York,  April  2G,  1842  #1  0.5 


Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, 
Fredericksburg, 
Richmond, 
Detroit, 

Canada, 

Montreal, 

Toronto, 


23, 

23, 

18, 

18, 

19, 

29, 

23, 


20 

18 

10 

10 


50 


0 87) 

130 

1 00 


00 

00 


The  average  prices  of  freight  to  England  from  the 
above  ports  may  be  estimated  at  20  cents  per  bushel 
for  wheat,  and  GO  to  75  cents  per  barrel  for  flour: 

IMPORTATION  OF  GRAIN  INTO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  ' 
IRELAND. 

Statement  of  foreign  grain  imported  and  entered 
for  home  consmmption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
in  1840  aud  1841: 


-Price  per  quar- 

Price per 

Duty  Duty  on  bbls. 

ter  of  8 bush. 

bushels. 

per  qr. 

bush. 

of  flour. 

Under  51s 

#1  53 

20s 

60cts 

#2  89 

51s  to  52s 

1 56 

19s 

57 

2 74 

52s  to  55s 

1 65 

18s 

54 

2 60 

55s  to  56s 

1 63 

17s 

51 

2 45 

56s  to  57s 

1 71 

16s 

48 

2 31 

57s  to  58s 

1 74 

15s 

45 

2 17 

*The  average  price  is  ascertained  by  taking  the  sales 
for  six  weeks  in  150  of  the  principal  market  towns.  1 


Wheat, 

Flour, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 


Oatmeal, 


(quarters) 

(cwt.) 

(quarters) 


(cwt.) 


Duties  paid  011  the  aboye 
Do. 


1840 

2,024,917 
1,317,814 
619,801 
512,811 
1,857 
21,073 
159,456 
129,517 
6,601 


in  1840  -£9.22,468 
in  1341  838, G4G 


1841. 
2,300,883 
1,214.220 
222,825 
20,850 
518 
7.738 
332,857 
207,698 
13,105 
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v. 

Statistical  table  showing'  the  aggregate  amount  of  bushels  of  reheat,  barley,  oats , rye, 
buckwheat  and  Indian  corn  raised  in  the  United  States: 

EASTERN  STATES. 


Bushs,  wheat,  bushs.  vats. 

bush.  rye.  bushs.  bkwht. 

buslis.  corn. 

Maine, 

848,166 

1,076,409 

137,941 

51,543 

950,528 

New  Hampshire, 

422,124 

1,296,114 

308,148 

105,103 

1,162,572 

Massachusetts, 

157,923 

1,319,680 

536,014 

81,000 

1,809,192 

Rhode  Island, 

3,098 

171,517 

34,521 

2,979 

450,498 

Connecticut, 

87,009 

1,453,262 

737,424 

303,043 

1,500,441 

Vermont, 

495,800 

2,222,584 

230,993 

228,416 

1,119,678 

Total, 

2,014,120 

7,539,566 

1,985,041 

778,084 

6,992,909 

Total  bushels  barley  raised  in 

these  states 

797,409 

Total  value, 

$10,826,301  90 

NORTHERN  MIDDLE 

STATES. 

New  York, 

12,286,418 

20,675,847 

2,979,323 

2,287,885 

10,972,286 

New  Jersey, 

774,203 

3,083,524 

1,665,820 

856,117 

4,361,975 

Pennsylvania, 

13,213,077 

20,641,819 

6,613,873 

2,113,742 

14,240,022 

Ohio, 

536 

1,311,954 

1,325 

2.883 

112 

8,868,213 

4,661 

Indiana, 

203 

224,624 

846 

1,248 

54 

2,329,134 

2,224 

Illinois, 

98 

172,657 

640 

785 

16 

2,417,827 

2,204 

Missouri, 

64 

49,363 

636 

393 

9 

960,058 

1,326 

Arkansas, 

10 

1,430 

292 

- 88 

1 

330,847 

400 

Michigan, 

93 

202,880 

97 

491 

1,832,363 

1,144 

Florida, 

62 

65 

2 

189,650 

410 

Wiskonsan, 

4 

900 

29 

124 

360,993 

850 

Iowa, 

6 

4.340 

37 

71 

95,425 

154 

D.  Columbia 

, 4 

25,500 

4 

1 

183,370 

30 

1,277 

2,266,736 

6,483 

6,867 

218 

$19,995,816 

15,470 

Total  value 

$8,218,713 

Grand  total  value 

$65,858,470 

Total,  26,273,698  44,401,190  11,259,016  5,257,744 

Total  bushels  of  barley  raised  in  these  states,  2,742,462. 

Total  value,  $71,051,348  70. 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 


315,165 

3,345,783 

10,109,716 

1,960,885 


927,405 
3,534,211 
13,451,062 
3,193,941 


33,546 

723,577 

1,482,799 

213,971 


11,299 

73,606 

243,822 

15,391 


29,574,283 


2,099,359 

8,233,086 

34,577,591 

23,893,763 


'dal,  15,731,549  21.106,619  2,453,893 

otal  bushels  of  barley  raised  in  these  states,  99,850. 


344,118  68,803,789 


otal  value 

Carolina, 

ia, 

ma, 

sippi, 

ana, 

ssee, 

'otal 


$60,702,339  90. 

SOUTHERN  COTTON  GROWING  STATES. 


968,354 

1,486,208 

44,738 

72 

14,722,808 

1,801,830 

1,610,030 

60,693 

141 

20,905,122 

826.052 

1,406,35.3 

51,008 

58 

20,947,004 

196,626 

668,624 

11,444 

61 

13,161,237 

60 

107,353 

1,812 

5,952,912 

4,569,692 

7,035,678 

304,320 

17, li8 

44,986,188 

8,364,614 

12,314,246 

474,015 

17,450 

120,675,268 

Statistical  table  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  live  stock  in  the  U.  States. 

EASTERN  STATES. 


Maine 
N.  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, 


Horses  Sf  mules. 
59,208 
43,892 
61,484 
8,024 
34,650 
62,402 


Neat  cattle. 
327,255 
275,562 
282,574 
36,891 
238,650 
384,341 


Sheep. 

649,264 

617,390 

378,226 

90,146 

403,462 

1,681,819 


Swine.  Poultry  esti.  va. 


117,386 

121,671 

143,221 

30,659 

131,961 

203,800 


Total  value 

New  York,  474,543 

New  Jersey,  70,502 

Pennsylvania,  365,129 


269,660  1,545,273 


3,820,307 
$42,543,002 

NORTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

1,911,244  5,118,777 

220,202  219,285 

1,172,665  1,767,620 


1,900,065 

261.443 

1,503,964 


910.174 
Total  value 


3,304,111 


7,105,682 
$106,720,236 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Total  value, 


$66,818,189 


$123,171 

107,092 

178,157 

61,702 

176,628 

131,578 


748,698  $778,329 


1,153,413 

336,953 

685,801 


3,665,472  2,176,167 


Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

N.  Carolina, 

14,421 

92,220 

326,438 

166,608 

53,883 

225,714 

1,024,148 

617,371 

39,247 

257,922 

1,293,772 

538,279 

74,228 

416,943 

1,992,155 

1,649,716 

47,265 

218,765 

754,698 

544,125 

599,687 

1,921,116 

2,129,220 

4,133,042 

1,564,853 

otal  bushels  of  barley  raised  in  these  states,  31,101. 
'otal  value  $74,031,054  00. 


WESTERN  STATES. 


cky, 

4,803,152 

7,155,974 

1,321,373 

8,169 

39,847,120 

16,571,661 

14,393,103 

814,205 

633,139 

33,668,144 

a, 

4,049.375 

5,981,605 

129,621 

49,019 

28,155,887 

s, 

3,3.35  393 

4,988,008 

88,197 

57,884 

22,634,211 

jri, 

1,037,386 

2,234,947 

68,608 

15,318 

17,332,524 

sas, 

105,878 

189,553 

6,219 

88 

4,846,632 

gan, 

2,157,108 

2,114,051 

34,236 

113,592 

2,277,039 

a, 

412 

13,829 

305 

898,974 

rnsan, 

212,116 

406,514 

1,965 

10,654 

379,359 

154,693 

216,385 

3,792 

6,212 

1,406,241 

)f  Columbia 

12,147 

15,751 

5,081 

272 

39,485 

'otal, 

32,439,321 

37,709,720 

2,473,602 

894,847 

151,485,616 

’otal  bushels  of  barley  raised  in  these  states,  490,674. 

'otal  value  $125,807,607  10— Grand  total  $342,418,651  60. 

VI. 


'"•nl  table  showing  the  aggregate  number  of  flouring  mills,  barrels  of Jlour  manufec- 
i ed.  No.  of  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills,  value  of  manufactures,  men  employed,  &pc: 

EASTERN  STATES.  ' - 


it  mills,  bis.  fir.  man.  grist  mis 

sau)  mis.  oil  mis. 

vuhie'ofm'anu.  men  cm 

' 20 

6,669 

558 

1,381 

20 

$3,161,592 

3,633 

j.,.  Hampshire 

:,  3 

800 

499 

959 

' 9 

758,260 

1,296 

Massachusetts 

, 12 

7,436 

678 

1,252 

7 

1,771,185 

1,303 

Rhode  Island, 

144 

123 

83,683 

166 

Connecticut, 

7 

15,500 

384 

673  • 

57 

543,509 

895 

Vermont, 

7 

4,495 

312 

1,081 

20 

1,083,124 

1,374 

Total 

49 

35,200 

2,525 

5,469 

113 

$7,401,353 

9,172 

Total  value 

$7,369,410. 

NORTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York, 

338 

1,861,385 

1,750 

6,356 

63 

16,953,280 

10,807 

New  Jersey, 

64 

168,797 

509 

597 

21 

3,446,985 

1,288 

Pennsylvania, 

736 

1,193,405 

2,554 

5,389 

166 

9,424,955 

7,990 

Total,  1,138 

3,223,537 

4,133 

12,342 

250 

$29,825,130 

20,085 

Total  value 

$25,159,048. 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Delaware, 

21 

76,104 

108 

123 

737,971 

288 

Maryland, 

189 

466,708 

478 

430 

9 

3,267,250 

898 

Virginia, 

764 

1,041,526 

2,714 

1,987 

61 

7,885,499 

3,964 

N.  Carolina, 

323 

87,641 

2,033 

1,056 

46 

1,552,096 

1,830 

1,297 

1,672,069 

5,329 

3,596 

116 

$13,442,816 

6,980 

Total  value 

$8,218,718. 

SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

S.  Carolina 

164 

58,458 

1,016 

746 

19 

1,201,679 

2,122 

Georgia, 

114 

55,158 

1,051 

677 

6 

1,268,715 

1,581 

Alabama, 

51 

23,664 

797 

524 

16 

1,225,425 

1,386 

Mississippi, 

16 

1,809. 

80H 

808 

28 

486,864 

923 

Louisiana, 

3 

276 

139 

50 

706,783 

972 

Tennessee, 

255 

67,881 

1,565 

977 

26 

1,020,664 

2,100 

603 

206,970 

5,511 

3,370 

146 

$5,910,131 

9,084 

Total  value, 

$8,974,719. 

WESTERN 

STATES. 

Kentucky, 

258 

273,088 

1,515 

71S 

23 

2,437,937 

2,067 

S.  Carolina, 

129,921 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

572,603  232,931 

878,532 

396,364 

Georgia, 

157,540 

884,414 

267,107 

1,457,755 

449,623 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

143,147 

668,018 

163,243 

1,423,873 

404,994 

109,227 

623,197 

128,367 

1,001,209 

369,482 

Louisiana, 

99,888 

381,248 

98,072 

323,220 

283,559 

T<  nnessee, 

341,409 

822,851 

741,593 

2,926,607 

606,969 

981,132 
Total  value 

3,952,336 

WESTERN 

1,631,363 

$122,563,021 

STATES. 

8,011,186 

2,510,991 

Kentucky, 

395,853 

787,093 

1,008,240 

2,310,533 

536,439 

Ohio, 

430,527 

1,217,874 

2,028,401 

2,099,746 

551,193 

Indiana, 

241,036 

619,980 

675,982 

1,623,608 

357,594 

Illinois, 

199,235 

626,274 

395,672 

1,495,254 

309,204 

Missouri, 

196,032 

433,875 

348,018 

1,271,161 

270,647 

Arkansas, 

51,472 

188,786 

42,151 

393,058 

109,468 

Michigan, 

30,144 

1S5,190 

99,618 

295,890 

82,730 

Florida, 

12,043 

118,081 

7,198 

92,680 

61,007 

Wiskonsan, 

5,735 

30,269 

3,462 

51,383 

16,167 

16,529 

Iowa, 

10,794 

38,049 

15,354 

104,899 

D.  of  Columbia,  2,145 

3,274 

706 

4,673 

3,092 

1,5.75,016 

Total  $156,714,045  , 

4,248,750 
Grand  total 

4,624,802 

$338,644,448. 

9,742,885 

2,314,070 

VIII. 


Statistical  table  shelving  the  aggregate  amount  of  hops,  wax, potatoes, hay  and  hemp  raised. 

EASTERN  STATES.  Tons. 


lbs.  Imps. 

• Jb  s.  wax. 

Bush  pota. 

Tons  hay.  hemp  flax. 

Maine, 

36,940 

3,723 

10,392,280 

691,358 

38 

N.  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 

243,425 

1,345 

6,206,606 

496,107 

26i 

254,795 

1,196 

5,385,652 

569,395 

Rhode  Island, 

113 

165 

911.973 

63,449 

Connecticut, 

4,578 

3,897 

3,414,238 

426,704 

41 J 

Vermont, 

48,137 

4,660 

8,869,751 

836,739 

29i 

587,983 

14,986 

35,180,500 

3,0S3,752 

138i 

Total  value 

$25,689,603 

NORTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York, 
New  Jersey, 

447,250 

52,795 

30,123,614 

3,127,047 

1,130# 

4,531 

10,061 

2,072,069 

334,861 

2,1653 

Pennsylvania, 

49,481 

33,107 

9,535,663 

1,311,643 

2,649i 

501,262 

95,963 

41.731,346 

4,773,551 

5,946 

Total  value 

$37,138,800 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 


Delaware, 

746 

1,088 

200,712 

22,483 

52J 

Maryland, 

2,357 

3,674 

1,036,433 

106,6871 

488 

Virginia, 

10,597 

65,020 

2,944,660 

364,708| 

25,594| 

North  Carolina, 

1,063 

118,923 

2,609,239 

101,369 

9,879i 

14,763 

188,705 

6.791.044 

595,248 

36  014 

Total  value 

$4,984,537. 

SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

South  Carolina 

93 

15.857 

2 698  313 

24,618 

Georgia, 

773 

19.799 

1.291.366 

16  969 

lOJ 

Alabama, 

825 

25  226 

1,708  356 

12,718 

5 

Mississippi, 

154 

6 835 

1.630,100 

171 

16 

Louisiana, 

115 

1,012 

834.341 

24,651 
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Tennessee, 

850' 

50.907 

1.904.370 

31.233 

3 344  i 

2 810 

119  636 

10  066,846 

110,360 

3 376! 

Total  value 

#21,708,472 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Kentucky, 

742 

38,445 

1,055,085 

88,306 

9,992| 

Ohio, 

62,195 

38,950 

5,805,021 

1,022,037 

9,080$ 

Indiana, 

38.591 

30,647 

1,525,794 

178,029 

8,6051 

Illinois, 

17,742 

29,173 

2,025,520 

164,932 

l,976i 

Missouri, 

789 

56,461 

783,768 

49,083 

18,0103 

Arkansas, 

7,079 

293,608 

586 

1,039.1 

Michigan, 

11,381 

4,533 

2,109,205 

130,805 

755. $ 

Florida, 

75 

264,617 

1,197 

2 

Wiskonsan, 

133 

1,474 

419,608 

30,938 

2 

Iowa, 

83 

2,132 

234,063 

17,953 

313$ 

District  of  Columbia,  28 

44 

12,035 

1,331  * 

131,684 

209,013 

14,528,324 

1,685,197 

49,7773 

Total  value  #13,106,201  Grand  total  value  #102,627,613 

XL 

Statistical  table  showing'  the  aggregate  amount  0/ wood  sold , value  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  of  the  orchard,  gallons  of  wine  made,  home  made  or  family  goods,  in  the  U.  S. 

EASTERN  STATES. 


Cords  wood. 

Val.  dairy.  Val. orchard.  Gal's.wine,Fam.  goods. 

Maine, 

205,011 

1,496,902 

$149,384 

2,236 

$804,397 

New  Hampshire, 

116,226 

1,638,543 

239,979 

94 

536,303 

Massachusetts, 

278,069 

2,873,299 

389,177 

193 

231,942 

Rhode  Island, 

48,666 

223,229 

32,098 

803 

51,183 

Connecticut, 

159,062 

1,376,534 

296,232 

2,666 

226,162 

Vermont, 

96,399 

2,008,737 

213,944 

94 

674,547 

903,433 

9,117,244 

1,320,814 

6,086 

2,526,532 

Total  value 

#14,323,380 

NORTHERN 

f MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York, 

1,05S,923 

10,496,021 

1,701,935 

6,799 

4,636,547 

New  Jersey, 

340,602 

1,328,032 

464,706 

9,416 

201,625 

Pennsylvania, 

269,516 

3,187,292 

618,179 

14,328 

1,303,093 

1,669,041 

15,011,345 

2,784,120 

30,543 

6,141,265 

Total  value 

#26,458,616. 

SOUTHERN 

MIDDLE  STATES. 

Delaware, 

67,864 

113,828 

28,211 

322 

62,116 

Maryland, 

178,181 

457,466 

105,740 

7,585 

176,050 

Virginia, 

403,590 

1,480,483 

705,765 

13,911 

2,441,672 

North  Carolina, 

40,034 

674,349 

386,006 

28,752 

1,413,242 

689,669 

2,726,131 

1,225,722 

50,570 

4,093,080 

Total  value 

#9,109,778. 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

South  Carolina, 

171,451 

577,810 

52,275 

643 

930,703 

Georgia, 

57,459 

605,172 

156,122 

8,647 

1,467,630 

Alabama, 

60,955 

265,200 

55,240 

177 

1,756,119 

Mississippi, 

118,423 

359,585 

14,458 

12 

682,945 

Louisiana, 

202,867 

153,069 

11,769 

2,884 

65,190 

Tennessee, 

104,014 

472,141 

367,105 

653 

2,886,661 

715,169 

2,432,977 

656,969 

,13,016 

7,689,248 

Total  value 

$11,854,756. 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Kentucky, 

264,222 

931,363 

434,935 

2,209 

2,622,462 

Ohio, 

272,527 

1,848,869 

475,271 

11,524 

1,853,937 

Indiana, 

183,712 

742,269 

110,055 

10.265 

1,289,802 

Illinois, 

134,549 

428,175 

126,756 

474 

993,567 

Missouri, 

81,981 

100,432 

90,878 

22 

1,149,544 

Arkansas, 

78,606 

59,205 

10,680 

489,750 

Michigan, 

54,498 

301,052 

16,075 

113,955 

Florida, 

9,943 

23,094 

1,035 

20,205 

Wiskonsan, 

22,910 

35,677 

37 

12,567 

Iowa, 

7,304 

23,609 

50 

25,966 

District  of  Columbia, 

1,287 

5,566 

3,507 

25 

1,500 

1,111,539 

4, 499,311 

1,269,279 

24,519 

8,573,255 

Total  value 

#16,023,864 

Grand  total  value 

$77,873,394 

Statistical  table  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  value  of  produce  of  market  garden  ers, 
nurseries  and  florists,  fyc.,  men  employed  and  capital  invested  in  the  United  States: 

EASTERN  STATES. 


Value  produce 

Value  produce 

Men 

Capital 

market  gardeners. 

nm'serus  Jlurists.  employed. 

invested. 

Maine, 

$51,579 

460 

6S9 

84,774 

New  Hampshire, 

18,085 

35 

21 

1,460 

Massachusetts, 

283,904 

111.814 

292 

43,170 

Rhode  island, 

67,741 

12.604 

207 

240,274 

Connecticut, 

61,936 

18,114 

202 

126,346 

Vermout, 

16,276 

5,600 

48 

6,677 

Total 

$499,521  #148,627 

NORTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

1,459 

502,701 

New  York, 
New  Jersey, 

499,126 

75,980 

525 

258,558 

249,613 

232,912 

26,167 

1,233 

125,116 

Pennsylvania, 

50,127 

1,156 

857,475 

Total 

$981,651  $152,274 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

2,914 

1,241,149 

Delaware, 

4,035 

1,120 

9 

1,100 

Maryland, 

138,197 

10,591 

619 

48,841 

Virginia, 

92,359 

38,799 

173 

19,900 

North  Carolina, 

28,475 

48,581 

20 

4,663 

Total 

#253,066 

$99,091 

821 

74,504 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 


South  Carolina, 

38,187 

2,139 

1,058 

210,980 

Georgia, 

19,346 

1,853 

418 

9,213 

Alabama, 

31,978 

370 

85 

58,425 

Mississippi, 

42,896 

499 

66 

43,063 

Louisiana, 

240,042 

32,415 

349 

359,711 

Tennessee, 

19,812 

71,100 

34 

10,760 

Total 

$392,261 

$108,376 

2,010 

692,152 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Kentucky, 

125,071 

6,226 

350 

108,597  ' 

Ohio, 

97,606 

19,708 

149 

31,400 

Indiana, 

61,212 

17,231 

309 

73,623 

Illinois, 

71,911 

22,990 

77 

17,515 

Missouri, 

37,181 

6,205 

97 

37,075 

Arkansas, 

2,736 

415  • 

8 

6,036 

Michigan, 

4,051 

6,307 

37 

24,273 

Florida, 

11,758 

10 

60 

6,500 

Wiskonsan, 

3,106 

1,025 

89 

85,616 

Iowa, 

2,170 

4,200 

10 

1,698 

District  of  Columbia, 

52,895 

850 

163 

42,933 

Total 

#469,697 

#85,166 

1,349 

435,27  L 

XI. 

Statistical  table  showing 

the  aggregate  amount  of  products  of  the  forest,  number  of  men,  8{c. 

EASTERN  STATES. 

Value  of 

Bbls.  of 

Tons 

Value 

Gins'ng 

JVb.  of 

Lumber. 

Tar,  8fc. 

.Ashes. 

Skins. 

Sfc: 

men . 

Maine, 

$1,808,683 

260  J 

$8,027 

32,271 

2,892 

New  Plampshire, 

433,217 

113J 

2,230 

1,929 

553 

Massachusetts, 

344,845 

6 

60 

31.669 

174 

Rhode  Island, 

44,455 

155 

50 

Connecticut, 

147,841 

19,760 

13,974 

120 

Vermont, 

346,939 

718! 

1,750 

2,500 

392 

#3,125,980 

1,0983 

#31,827 

82,498 

4,181 

NORTHERN 

MIDDLE 

STATES. 

New  York, 

3,891,302 

402 

7,6132 

15,556 

143,332 

4,664 

New  Jersey, 

271,591 

2,200 

2 

20,000 

65,075 

446 

Pennsylvania, 

1,150,220 

1,595 

263 

9,571 

44,297 

1,938 

#5,313,113 

4,197 

7,878$ 

#45,126 

222,704 

7,098 

SOUTHERN 

MIDDLE 

STATES. 

Delaware, 

#5,562 

7,557 

Maryland, 

226,977 

2,527 

11,690 

115 

Virginia, 

538,092 

5,809 

23.214 

49,654 

2,218 

North  Carolina, 

506,766 

593,451 

3,126 

66,040 

2,694 

#1,277,397 

599,260 

#28,867  114,941 

5,027 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

South  Carolina, 

$537,684 

735 

#1,225 

9,247 

508 

Georgia, 

114,050 

153 

,2,928 

155 

221 

Alabama, 

169,008 

197 

3,585 

4,281 

84 

Mississippi, 

192,794 

2,248 

3,382 

6,873 

123 

Louisiana, 

66,106 

2,233 

1,179 

54 

Tennessee, 

217,606 

3,336 

1 

2,602 

1,635 

282 

#1,297,248 

8,902 

1 

#14,900 

22,191 

1,272 

WESTERN  STATES. 

Kentucky, 

$130,329 

700 

$17,860 

34,510 

508 

Ohio, 

262,821 

5,631 

6,809.! 

37,218 

15,286 

39^ 

Indiana, 

420,791 

2 

220,883 

9,902 

Illinois, 

203,666 

I 

38,412 

6,7  ( 

Missouri, 

70,355 

356 

373,121 

4,01 

1 ? 3 i 

Arkansas, 

176,617 

34 

37,047 

3,80 

Michigan, 

392,325 

145 

54,232 

6,481 

Florida, 

20,346 

7,004 

Wiskonsan, 

202,239 

1 

124,776 

3,562 

Iowa, 

50,281 

25 

33,594 

$1,929,769 

6,747 

6,956 

$645,147 

84,246 

XII. 

Statistical  table,  showing  the  aggregate  amount  of  distilled  and  fermented  li- 
quors produced,  member  of  men  employed  and  capital  invested  in  the  United  States: 


NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 


Distil 

's.  Gall1  s.  pro' d.  Brno's.  Gal's,  pro'd.  Men.Cap'l.  inves'd. 

Maine, 

3 

191,000 

7 

#29,000 

New  Hampshire, 

5 

51,244 

1 3,000 

7 

15,998 

Massachusetts, 

37 

5,177,910 

7 429,800 

154 

963,100 

Rhode  Island, 

4 

855  000 

3 89,600 

42 

139  000 

Connecticut, 

70 

215  892 

42 

50  380 

Vermont, 

2 

3 500 

1 12,800 

5 

8,850 

121 

6 493  546 

12  535,200 

257 

1 206  328 

Total  value 

#1,712  586 

NORTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

New  York, 

212 

11,973  815 

83  6 059  122 

1.486 

3 107  066 

New  Jersey, 

219 

334,017 

6 206  375 

394 

230  870 

Pennsylvania, 

1 010 

6 240  193 

87  12  765.974 

1,607 

1,589,471 

1,441 

18,548,025 

176  19.031,471 

3,487 

4.927,407 

Total  value 

7,808,916 

SOUTHERN  MIDDLE  STATES. 

Delaware, 

3 39,500 

9 

8,000 

Maryland, 

73 

366  213 

11  828.140 

199 

185,790 

Virginia, 

1.454 

865,725 

5.  32.960 

1,631 

187,212 

North  Carolina, 

2,802 

1,051,979 

17,431 

1,422 

180,200 

4,329 

2,283,917 

19  918,031 

3,261 

561,202 

Total  value 

$823,984 

28 
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>VESNOB  SEWARD’S  MESSAGE. 


citizens  of  the  senate  and  assembly: 
msruit  a.  law  of  congress  which  reduces  the 
of  representatives  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
members,  and  the  number  of  representatives 
his  state  to  thirty-four.  Regret  for  the  reduc- 
tive ratio  of  representation  will  be  relieved  by 
,re  perfect  expression  of  the  popular  voice 
will  bo  obtained  by  elections  in  uniform  single 
ts. 

odor  you  congratulations  on  the  general  pre- 
a of  health  and  the  abundant  harvests  of  the 


edifice  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary  at 
a flourishing  institution  which  has  been  fa- 
vith  aid  from  the  treasury,  has  been  destroy  - 
ire;  but  private  liberality,  encouraged  by  for- 
re  on  the  part  of  the  state,  promises  a speedy 
1 of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution, 
administration  of  justice  has  become  more  ef- 
but  1 hope  the  importance  of  preventing 

• of  the  writ  ofhabeas  corpus  and  of  the  privi- 
bail  may  not  be  overlooked,  as  well  as  the 
t necessity  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
acc  of  grand  and  petit  jurors  in  courts  having 
lion  ir.  criminal  cases. 

j_ne  discipline  in  the  state  prisons  now  blends 
kindness  and*  religious  instruction  with  regular  but 
not  oppressive  labor,  and  is  producing  results  propi- 
tious to  morality  and  consoling  to  virtuous  sympathy; 
but  I deeply  regret  the  failure  of  all  my  efforts  to  in- 
duce the  legislature  to  prevent  the  growth  of  crime 
by  reform  in  the  construction  of  houses  of  detention 
and  correction,  and  in  the  government  of  such  insti- 
tutions. 

An  agent  has  been  appointed  to  explore  the  mine- 
ral districts  and  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  sub- 
stituting labor  in  mines  for  the  present  mode  of  em- 
ploying convicts. 

A recent  election  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  at- 
tended by  a turbulent  outbreak,  in  which  officers  en- 
gaged in  canvassing  votes  were  compelled  to  leave 
the  ballot  boxes,  and  the  outrage  was  followed  by  an 
attack  upon  a Christian  church  and  the  dwelling  of 
its  ministers.  The  interruption  of  the  canvass  re- 
sulted in  a suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  com- 
mon council  during  nearly  two  months.  The  princi- 
ple of  universal  suffrage  was  nevertheless  vindicated 
by  the  tranquility  with  which  the  people  awaited  and 
obeyed  decisions  on  the  questions  in  issue  by  the  ju- 
dicial tribunals. 

A spacious  aqueduct  has  been  constructed,  by 
which  the  Croton  river,  having  been  raised  to  the 
height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  above  tide, 
is  diverted  from  its  natural  channel  in  Westchester 
countv,  conveyed  nearly  forty  miies^over  formidable 
inequalities  of  surface,  and  across  life  Harlem  river, 
and  discharged  into  capacious  reservoirs,  from  which 
the  waters  are  dispensed  throughout  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  new  and  successful  achievement  in  the 
march  of  internal  improvement,  provides  the  metro- 


polis with  an  element  indispensable  to  health,  com- 
fort and  security,  exceeding  in  volume  the  supply  of 
the  city  of  London,  and  fully  anticipates  the  wants 
of  the  vast  population  which  must  eventually  be  con- 
centrated in  our  commercial  capital.  The  cost  of 
the  work  exceeds  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  and  I 
deem  it  a subject  of  just  pride,  that  the  credit  of  a 
mere  municipality  has  proved  adequate  to  an  enter- 
prise which  in  any  other  age  could  have  been  at- 
tempted only  by  the  strong  arm  of  an  imperial  or  de- 
spotic government.  The  structures,  not  less  endur- 
ing than  useful,  will  remain  a perpetual  monument, 
Dot  only  of  the  forecast  and  public  spirit  of  the  mu- 
nicipal council,  but  also  of  the  advanced  state  of 
science  in  our  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  journals  of  the  revolutiona- 
ry legislature  and  convention,  containing  the  corres- 
pondence of  those  bodies  with  congress,  with  other 
states,  with  citizens  in  arms  and  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  with  friends  of  liberty  in  America  and  Eu- 
rope, has  been  printed  and  will  vindicate  the  memo- 
ries of  our  ancestors  from  contemporaneous  suspi- 
cions of  disloyalty  to  their  country,  and  enhance  our 
already  high  veneration  by  making  us  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  their  trials  and  virtues. 

Aided  by  the  libera!  interposition  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  the  efficient  assistance  of 
the  American  ministers  in  London  and  Paris,  our 
agent  has  obtained  access  to  tiie  public  archives  in 
those  capitals;  and  the  documents  which  he  is  tran- 
scribing, together  with  those  he  has  procured  in 
Holland,  will  furnish  complete  transatlantic  annals  of 
the  colony  of  New  York  from  its  foundation  until  its 
independence.  We  were  before. indebted  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  for  very  munificent  con- 
tributions to  our  library.  I ask  your  permission  to 
mark  our  appreciation  of  the  high  national  courtesies 
we  have  received  from  European  states,  by  transmit- 
ting to  them  copies  of  the  forthcoming  reports  on  the 
natural  history  of  our  commonwealth. 

I have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  the 
publication  of  those  reports  is  in  such  rapid  progress 
that  portions  will  be  submitted  at  the  present  ses- 
sion. A suit  of  the  specimens  which  have  been  col- 
lected lias  been  partially  arranged  in  the  Geological 
museum,  and  the  seven  oilier  collections  intended  for 
the  seminaries  of  learning  will  soon  be  ready  for 
their  destination.  The  enterprize  thus  consummat- 
ed, originated  in  a merely  economical  desire  to  ex- 
plore our  mountains  in  search  of  coal.  All  that  has 
been  gained  in  that  view,  is  a certain  knowledge  that 
this  important  mineral  does  not  exist  within  our  bor- 
ders, and  that  its  ample  supply  can  only  be  introdu- 
ced by  improving  and  extending  the  channels  of  our 
trade  with  other  communities.  But  the  absence  of 
coal  is  bountifully  compensated  by  saline  springs, 
and  rich  accumulations  of  lime,  gypsum,  marble  and 
hydraulic  cement  in  the  Silurian  formations;  by  marl 
and  peat  in  the  quaternary  regions;  by  plumbago; 
and  also  by  deposits  of  iron,  lead,  zinc  and  copper  in 
the  granite  districts,  in  the  vicinity  of  almost  inex- 
haustible forests,  furnishing  the  fuel  indispensable 
for  the  reduction  of  these  minerals.  Our  lyceums, 
moreover,  will  be  enriched  with  specimens  of  all  the 
a'nimals  and  plants,  and  every  soil,  rock,  mineral  and 
fossil  as  yet  discovered  within  our  territory.  The 
field  within  which  medicinal  science,  agricultural 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  economical  geology  have 
hitherto  pursued  their  beneficent  investigations,  is 
thus  broadly  enlarged;  and  such  are  the  regularity  of 
our  rock  strata  and  their  exposing,  and  such  the  va- 
riety and  perfection  of  organic  remains,  that  the 
survey,  although  its  results  are  as  yet  but  partially 
disclosed,  is  regarded  in  the  European  schools  as  af- 
fording a contribution  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of 
science,  with  data  ior  a more  philosophical  classifi- 
cation of  facts  and  important  guidance  in  reading  the 
unerring  and  imperishable  records  in  which  nature 
has  written  her  own  annals  on  the  globe  we  inhabit. 

1 call  your  attention  to  some  cases  in  which  the 
law  of  Virginia,  retaliating  on  peaceful  citizens  of 
New  York,  injuries  supposed  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  her  executive  and  legislative  authorities,  has 
been  put  in  operation.  Although  our  commerce  is 
not  greatly  embarrassed  by  these  unfraternal  proceed- 
ings, yet  unoffending  citizens  ought  not  in  such  cases 
to  be  left  to  incur  inconvenience,  or  suffer  loss.  I 
therefore  renew  my  request  for  authority  to  instruct 
them  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law  of  Virginia  in  the 
legal  tribunals. 

The  terms  in  which  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States  assigned  reasons  for  their  judgment,  in  a re- 
cent case  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
would  invalidate  every  state  law  concerning  fugitives 
from  justice,  which  should  fail  to  facilitate  the  cap- 
ture, even  without  legal  process,  of  persons  claimed 
as  slaves,  whether  they  had  ever  been  subjected  to 
servitude  or  not;  but  the  authority  of  the  decision 
cannot  be  extended  to  cases  presenting  facts  mate- 
rially varying  from  those  which  marked  the  case  thus 


adjudicated.  It  is,  therefore,  beiieveu  the  pri- 
vilege ofhabeas  corpus,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  ju- 
ry, as  yet  remain  unimpaired  in  this  stats;  anil  we 
are  not  obliged  to  retrace  what  is  justly  regarded  as 
an  important  advance  towards  that  complete  politi- 
cal and  legal  equality,  which,  being  comformable  to 
divine  laws  and  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind, will  ultimately  constitute  the  perfection  of  our 
republican  institutions. 

Rhode  Island  has  been  made  a theatre  of  resist- 
ance to  public  authority,  growing  out  of  unwise  de- 
lays in  establishing  equality  of  suffrage.  A person 
assuming  the  character  of  chief  magistrate  of  that 
state,  transmitted  to  me  a resolution  passed  by  as- 
semblages which  claimed  to  be  a legislature,  an- 
nouncing to  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities 
of  this  state  the  organization  of  a new  government 
in  that  commonwealth,  under  the  constitution  ap- 
proved by  a portion  of  the  people  in  an  election  held 
and  conducted  without  previous  legislative  authority. 
Almost  simultaneously,  the  governor,  in  conformity 
with  constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States,  gave 
me  notice  that  the  individual  who  had  thus  assumed 
executive  functions  had  taken  refuge  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  required  me  to  arrest  him  as  a fugi- 
tive, charged  with  the  crime  of  treason,  committed 
in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  government  of  Rhode 
Island  by  military  force.  I complied  with  the  re- 
quirement, by  issuing  process;  but  the  offender  was 
not  found  within  our  jurisdiction.  I also  adopted 
proper  measures  to  prevent  the  arms  and  military 
stores  in  our  arsenal  near  the  sea-board,  from  being 
used  in  the  attempt  to  desolate  with  civil  war  the 
bosom  of  a sister  state. 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  nobly  sustained  their 
government,  without  the  aid  they  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect from  the  federal  executive;  and  measures  have 
since  been  adopted  by  their  legislature,  designed  to 
ailay  the  public  discontent  and  satisfy  just  claims  for 
an  enlargement  of  suffrage. 

The  long  delayed  negotiations  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain  are  supposed  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  completion  by  a treaty  in  which  our  northern 
boundary  will  be  readjusted,  so  as  to  secure  to  this 
state  an  accession  of  territory  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain  important  to  its  defence  against  future 
aggression,  and  controversies  which  have  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  two  nations,  will  bo  permanently 
settled  on  principles  consistent  with  the  national 
honor. 

I have  forborne  to  demand  fugitives  from  justice 
who  have  Hod  to  the  British  provinces,  and  also  to 
surrender  criminals  from  those  provinces  who  have 
taken  refuge  in  this  state,  from  the  time  when  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  virtually  decided 
that  the  powers  necessary  for  those  purposes  were 
exclusively  national,  and.  therefore  belonged  to  the 
federal  government.  The  governor  general  of  Bri- 
tish North  America,  however,  surrendered  fugitives 
upon  my  informal  request,  until  instructions,  very 
recently  received  from  the  royal  government,  have 
obliged  him  to  discontinue  such  courtesies.'  The 
evils  resulting  from  the  facility  with  which  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  either  country  may  secure  impu- 
nity for  their  crimes,  are  so  great,  that  I have  thought 
proper  to  invoke  the  constitutional  interposition  of 
the  general  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  subject 
might  find  a place  among  the  matters  in  negotiation 
between  the  two  nations. 

1 have  also  considered  it  due  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity, to  address  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union 
in  behalf  of  unfortunate  citizens  of  this  state  suffer- 
ing the  penalties  of  exile  and  imprisonment  in  ail 
island  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  for  political  offences  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  natural  but  misguided 
sympathies  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  provin- 
ces on  our  border. 

Immigration  was,  during  the  last  year,  checked  by 
alarms  of  war,  but  an  increased  tide  is  now  setting 
into  the  country.  Our  thoroughfares  are  enlivened 
with  families;  and  even  small  communities  from  the 
British  Islands  and  continental  Europe,  with,  their 
property,  their  teachers,  and  their  pastors,  are  seek- 
ing homes  among  us,  and  a participation  in  our  so- 
cial and  political  enjoyments.  Viewing  this  as  an 
important  and  rapidly  increasing  element  of  national 
strength  and  greatness,  and  regarding  all  prejudices 
against  any  portion  of  the  common  family  of  man- 
kind on  account  of  the  accidents  of  birth,  laws,  lan- 
guage or  religion,  as  unwise  and  deeply  injurious,  I 
renew  my  recommendation  heretofore  made  for  re- 
moving the  disabilities  by  which  resident  aliens  are 
embarrassed  in  acquiring,  holding  and  transmitting 
real  estate. 

I regret  to  inform  you  that  the  tolls  received  on 
all  the  canals  during  the  present  political  year,  com- 
pared with  the  amount  collected  during  a similar 
portion  of  the  iast  year,  exhibit  a diminution  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  dollars;  that  the  amount  of  duties  re- 
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ceivcd  from  auction  sales  is  loss  by  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars,  than  the  sum  re- 
ceived during  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  and  the  revenue  from  duties  on  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  exhibits  a similar  diminution  of 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  dol- 
lars. Tl'.c  aggregate  decrease  of  the  revenues  from 
these  several  sources  thus  far,  is  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars.  The  dimunltion  in  the  canal  revenues  has 
been  mainly  experienced  in  the  tolls  on  merchandise 
passing  from  tide  water  into  the  interior.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  descending  business  in 
transporting  to  market  the  large  agricultural  surplus, 
furnished  by  the  abundant  harvests,  will  go  far  to- 
wards supplying  the  deficiency. 

I submit  a communication  from  the  superinten- 
dent, showing  that  the  manufacture  of  salt,  seriously 
embarrassed  by  the  present  ruinous  revenue  system 
of  the  United  States,  co-operating  with  the  commer- 
cial pressure,  must  probably  he  altogether  relin- 
quished before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and,  I not 
only  invoke  your  direct  action,  hut  solicit  your  influ- 
ence with  congress  to  avert  a disaster  which  would 
increase  the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  and  be 
deeply  injurious  to  a large  and  important  portion  of 
the  community.  Our  salines  have  hitherto  constitu- 
ted an  essential  element  of  our  fiscal  strength,  and 
have  always  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  valua- 
ble and  permanent  possessions  of  the  statu  The 
possible  sacrifice,  therefore,  by  the  general  govern- 
ment of  so  important  an  interest  can  not  but  excite 
anxiety  and  alarm. 

An  agent  was  appointed  to  receive  the  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which, 
by  a law  .of  congress,  was  payable  to  the  state  on  the 
first  of  July  last,  and  proceeded  to  Washington  for 
that  purpose,  but  was  informed  at  the  treasury  that 
the  apportionment  had  not  been  completed,  and  the 
money  has  not  yet  been  received.  The  real  impor- 
tance of  this  revenue  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  a- 
mount  which  it  yields  at  this  time,  since  the  national 
domain  remains  undimintshed  except  by  sales. — 
Whether  the  stream  of  revenue  be  temporarily  ob- 
structed, as  at  present,  or  flow  onward  with  a strong 
and  increasing  current,  as  at  more  prosperous  peri- 
ods, its  ultimate  benefits  must  he  substantially  the 
same. 

This  slate  having  long  and  uniformly  expressed 
opinions  in  favor  of  protecting  national  industry,  by 
an  adequate  tariff,  it  must  be  an  occasion  of  general 
regret  that  the  president  per3everingly  opposes  and 
defeats  the  passage  of  laws  designed  to  accomplish  that 
object.  And  our  regret  is  mingled  with  surprise, 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
there  is  any  legal  authority  for  the  imposts  now  le- 
vied. The  president,  moreover,  unequivocally  indi- 
cates a determination  to  defeat  any  tariff  law  which 
can  be  passed,  except  it  be  accompanied  by  a re- 
linquishment by  congress  of  the  right  to  protect  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  industry  otherwise  than 
incidentally,  and  also  by  a diversion  from  the  states 
of  the  revenues  arising  from  the  public  domain. — 
The  right  to  adjust  the  pecuniary  burthens  imposed 
by  the  government  upon  the  citizens  would  seem,  of 
all  cth.rs.  to  belong  properly  to  the  legislature.  It 
cannot  for  a moment  be  supposed  that  the  founders 
of  the  constitution  intended  that  the  executive  should 
dictate  to  the  national  congress  laws  regulating  reve- 
nue and  finance. 

The  fourth  day  of  July  last  completed  a quarter  of 
a century  since  the  system  of  internal  improvements 
was’undertaken  by  the  stale.  Within  that  period, 
artificial  navigation  has  been  opened  throughout  dis- 
tances equal  to  eight  hundred  and  three  miles;  and 
the  use  of  animal  power  in  transportation  has  given 
place  to  the  steam  engine,  on  routes  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  miles  in  length.  Navigation  has  been 
established  from  like  water  to  Lake  Champlain,  Lake 
Oneida,  Lake  Ontario,  Cayuga  Lake,  Seneca  Lake, 
Lake  Crooked  Lake,  and  Lake  Erie,  and  to  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Oswego,  to  the  Seneca  and  the  Genesee, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehan- 
nah  rivers.  Not  only  has  our  frontier  trade,  which 
sought  distant  markets,  been  incalculably  increased, 
and  concentrated  at  the  city  of  New  York,  but  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Michigan,  and  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  Miami  and 
the  Wabash  have  been  reached  by  our  vessels,  and 
the  once  inconsiderable  traffic  of  that  vast  central  re- 
gion, which  stretches,  from  the  summit  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  has  grown  in- 
to an  immense  trade  and  become  largely  tributary  to 
the  same  fortunate  metropolis. 

Meanwhile  our  canals  and  railroads  have  been 
connected  with  similar  systems,  a thousand  miles  in 
length,  in  the  eastern  states,  and  with  still  more  ex- 
tended artificial  channels  in  the  communities  beyond 
our  southern  borders.  Our  revenues  have  been  in- 
creased from  *1419,300,  in  1817,  to  $1,952,000,  in 


1S41:  our  school  and  literature  funds  have  been  dou- 
bled, the  remote  districts  of  the  state  have  become 
the  homes  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious  popula- 
tion; four  flourishing  cities  and  upwards  of  au  him-  i 
drod  incorporated  villages  have  been  called  into  ex- 
istence; our  commercial  emporium  has  trebled  in  po- 
pulation and  added  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
to  its  wealth;  the  revenues,  commerce  and  physical 
strength  of  the  whole  commonwealth  have  been  aug- 
mented in  almost  an  equal  proportion;  and  the  states 
arc  bound  together  with  bands  stronger  than  those  of 
merely  political  compact,  and  the  danger  of  dismem- 
berment is  happily  averted.  Of  the  system,  which 
though  yet  incomplete,  has  produced  these  wonder- 
ful results,  New  York  was  the  projector;  and  she 
may  point  to  it  as  a column,  designated  and  shaped 
by  herself,  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  national 
structure. 

But  this  high  career  of  prosperous  and  well  direct- 
ed enterprise  has  been  brought  to  a sudden  and  hu- 
miliating close.  For  the  first  time  in  the  quarter  of 
a century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  ground  was 
broken  for  the  Erie  canal,  a governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  meeting  the  legislature,  finds  himself 
unable  to  announce  the  continued  progress  of  im- 
provement. The  officers  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  puhlie  works,  have  arrested  all  proceedings  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  works.  The  New  York  and 
Eric  rail  road,  with  the  exception  of  forty-six  miles 
from  Die  eastern  termination,  lies  in  unfinished  frag- 
ments (noughout  the  long  line  of  southern  counties, 
stretching  400  miles,  from  the  Waikill  to  Lake  Erie. 
The  Genesee  Valley  canal,  excepting  the  portion  be- 
tween Dansville  and  Rochester,  also  lies  in  a state 
of  hopeless  abandonment.  The  Black  River  canal, 
which  was  more  than  two-thirds  completed  during 
the  last  year,  has  been  left  wholly  unavailable.  As 
if  this  were  not  enough,  two  rail  roads,  towards  the 
construction  of  which  the  state  had  contributed  half 
a million  of  dollars,  and  public  spirited  citizens 
large  sums  in  addition,  have  been  brought  to  a forc- 
ed sale  and  sacrificed  at  an  almost  total  loss  to  the 
treasury,  without  yielding  any  indemnity  to  the 
stockholders,  and  without  ever  securing  a guaranty 
that  the  people  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  use 
of  the  improvements.  At  the  same  time  the  jealou- 
sies, alike  unjust  and  unwise,  which  have  so  long  de- 
layed the  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Erie 
rail  road,  are  fostered  with  expectations  authorised 
by  official  announcement  of  a similar  sacrifice  of  that 
work  as  soon  as  the  sale  can  be  compelled  by  law — 
a sacrifice  which  must  result  in  a loss  to  the  treasu- 
ry of  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  to  beneficent  con- 
tributors of  nearly  two  millions,  in  addition,  and  a 
final  overthrow  of  all  the  long  cherished  and  highly 
excited  hopes  depending  on  the  accomplishment  of 
that  enterprise. 

The  painful  emotions  excited  by  the  condition  to 
which  the  public  works  are  thus  reduced,  might  be 
somewhat  relieved,  if  there  were  any  well  grounded 
hope  that  their  prosecution  would  be  resumed  within 
any  reasonable  period.  But  the  provisions  of  the 
law  suspending  those  works,  as  well  as  the  contem- 
poraneous expositions  of  the  grounds  on  which  it 
wa3  enacted,  with  every  rational  view  which  can  be 
taken  of  its  tendency,  forbid  any  such  expectation. — 
The  policy  of  the  act  plainly  is,  that  the  debt  of  the 
state  shai!  in  no  event  be  increased  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  improvements;  nay,  further,  that  the  whole  of 
the  existing  debt  shall  be  extinguished  before  any  ad- 
ditional sum  be  borrowed,  and  that  the  accruing  reve- 
nues, instead  of  being  appropriated,  as  heretofore,  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  works,  be  henceforth  applied 
exclusively  to  the  establishment  of  a fund  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  existing  debts,  although  with 
small  expectations  those  debts  are  redeemable  only  at 
distant  periods.  It  is  but  too  apparent  that  these  pro- 
visions render  any  further  progress  in  our  public  works 
wholly  impracticable.  The  present  generation,  if  this 
law  continue,  must  abandon  all  hopes  of  seeing  the 
system  resumed,  and  it  will  only  remain  for  them  to 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  works,  in  a great  degree  use- 
less, because  left  unfinished,  and  hastening  rapidly  to 
dilapidation  and  ruin. 

The  objects  which  the  legislature  had  in  view,  in 
directing  the  suspension  of  the  public  works,  were 
declared  to  be  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  state  and  pre- 
serve its  credit.  The  means  of  paying  the  debts  are 
derived  from  revenues  and  taxes.  But  the  state,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  has  increased  its  indebtedness, 
by  becoming  liable  to  contractors  for  heavy  damages 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  prosecuting  the 
works,  while  by  discontinuing  the  necessary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal,  the  increase  of  revenue  hith- 
erto so  constant,  and  so  confidently  relied  upon  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  debts,  i3  checked,  and  must 
ultimately  cease.  Simultaneously  with  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  policy,  a new  mode  of  stating  the  public 
accounts  was  adopted.  Debts  due  from  the  state  to 


itself  and  debts  for  the  payment  of  which  funds  had 
been  invested  and  set  apart,  were  added  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  debts  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made;  Die  conditional  guaranty  of  the  credit  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail  road  company  was  converted 
into  a fixed  debt,  by  withholding  the  aid  necessary  to 
complete  their  road  and  render  i(  productive;  and 
other  similar  guaranties  in  regard  to  which  there  had 
been  no  default,  nor  indications  of  default,  by  the  prin- 
cipals first  liable,  were  made  to  swell  the  aggregate 
indebtedness  with  which  it  wa3  represented  that  the 
treasury  was  oppressed. 

The  principle  that  our  improvements  were  to  he 
made  exclusively  on,(he  credit  of  their  revenues,  and 
without  biirthening  the  people,  was  abandoned  by- 
levying  the  tax  exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, bearing  alike  on  the  districts  the  least,  as  well 
as  those  the  most  benefitted  by  the  construction  of 
the  works.  Nor  has  the  expectation  of  restoring  the 
stocks  of  the  state  to  their  former  high  valuation 
been  adequately  realized,  and  certainly  not  to  any 
extent  commensurate  with  the  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made.  The  fiscal  officers  of  the  state  are  not 
now  able  to  negotiate  loans  even  at  seven  per  cent., 
except  occasionally  for  small  amounts.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  inquiry  arises  whether  the  policy 
thus  attempted  ought  to  be  continued.  An  impera- 
tive sense  of  duty  compels  me  again  to  declare  my 
conviction  that  it  is  radically  wrong,  and  that  errone- 
ous views  have  been  taken  of  the  causes  of  our  em- 
barrassments. 

Previously  to  the  present  session  of  congress,  when 
as  yet  only  one  state  had  omitted  to  pay  the  interest  on 
its  debt,  and  that  too,  not  without  a pretext  that  be- 
trayed a desire  to  avert  the  consequences  of  so  great 
an  error,  I called  Hie  attention  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment to  alarming  indications  of  a general  fai- 
lure by  the  indebted  states,  and  invoked  the  cons*1-- 
tutional  efforts  which  that  government  might  effc 
tually  make  to  avert  such  a catastrophe.  Aft 
ward,  when  the  legislature  of  this  state  assemb 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the  same 
prehensions  were  communicated  to  them,  witl 
view  of  the  deep  interest  which  we  had  at  stake  ... 
the  maintainancc  of  the  credit  of  our  sister  states. 

I urged  that  their  failure  would  produce  effects  disas- 
trous to  the  national  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
that  it  would  necessarily  result  in  diminishing  the 
revenues  from  our  canals  and  all  other  sources.  I 
submitted,  also,  that  although  we  had  ample  resour- 
ces and  revenue,  our  credit  must  unavoidably  re- 
ceive some  injury  from  our  intimate  political  con- 
nection with  insolvent  states, .and  that  if  it  should 
become  materially  impaired,  serious  embarrassment 
would  be  experienced  in  prosecuting  the  public 
works. 

Adverting  to  erroneous  opinions  then  somewhat 
prevalent,  I showed  that  the  revenue  fx'om  the  canals, 
steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
every  two  years,  noth  withstanding  temporary  fluc- 
tuations, together  with  the  revenues  from  the  public 
domain,  constituted  ample  resources  for  borrowing 
all  the  money  necessary  to  complete  the  works,  and 
for  paying  the  interest  on  the  then  existing  debts, 
and  those  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  contract, 
and  for  extinguishing  the  principal  as  fast  a?  it 
would  become  due.  1 demonstrated  that  the  danger 
to  which  the  credit  of  the  slate  was  exposed,  arose, 
not  from  any  cause  merely  local  or  temporary,  nor 
at  ail  from  the  extent  of  our  unfinished  works,  nor 
from  the  amount  of  our  indebtedness,  nor  from  the 
firmness  with  which  we  had  persevered  in  our  im 
provements  during  the  three  previous  years,  but 
from  the  failure  of  the  confidence  of  foreign  capitalists 
and  even  of  the  American  people  themselves,  in  the 
financial  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  government  oi 
other  states. 

I submitted  as  a course  proper  in  the  emergency, 
that  care  should  he  taken  to  foster  our  own  credit  by 
stating  justly,  and  without  exaggeration,  the  actual 
indebtedness  of  the  state:  by  husbanding  our  revenues; 
by  preventing  our  conditional  guaranties  from  be- 
coming fixed  debts;  by  scrupulously  performing  our 
engagements  with  contractors;  by  prosecuting  the 
unfinished  works  firmly,  and  even  with  sacrifices,  if 
necessary;  always  adhering,  however,  to  the  funda- 
mental condition  that  no  more  money  should  be  bor- 
rowed in  any  one  year  than  a sum,  the  interest  of 
which  could  he  paid  with  the  current  revenues,  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  actual  receipts  of  the  preceding 
year;  and  by  constituting  a sinking  fund  with  the 
moneys  annually  received  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
national  domain,  together  with  a sufficient  portion  of 
the  surplus  revenues,  which  should  be  inviolably 
pledged,  and  steadily  applied  to  the  constant  diminu- 
tion and  final  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  our 
debt. 

And  to  these  suggestions,  relating  to  tiie  direct  ac- 
tion of  the  legislature,  I added  others,  earnestly  re- 
commending that  the  influence  of  this  state  should  be 
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exerted  to  secure  the  adoption  of  national  measures 
which  the  exigency  rendered  necessary.  Prominent 
among  those  measures  were  iarifF  laws,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  currency,  and  some  mode  of  enabling 
the  indebted  states  to  render  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  immediately  available  for  the  payment 
of  their  pressing  engagements.  And  I also  urged  that 
the  false  and  fatal  principle  of  repudiating  public 
debts,  which  as  yet  had  not  been  openly  promulgat- 
ed, should  be  met  by  this  state  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  disapprobation  and  rebuke,  as  would  con- 
vince the  world  that  come  what  might  of  trial  or  dis- 
aster, so  far  as  our  action  and  influence  could  be  ef- 
fectual, the  faith  of  not  only  this,  but  of  all  the  states 
of  the  American  union,  should  be  preserved  forever 
inviolable. 

The  policy  thus  recommended  did  not  prevail,  and 
the  evils  then  apprehended  are  fully  realized.  State 
after  state,  some  with  unavailing  struggles,  but  others 
without  any,  have  neglected  to  perform  their  fiscal 
engagements,  and  thus  a dark  stain  is  diffusing  itself 
over  the  escutcheon  of  our  country.  The  credit  even 
of  the  union  is  virtually  destroyed,  and  our  own  is  im- 
paired, notwithstanding  our  great  resources,  and  the 
conclusive  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  induce  a 
discrimination  between  that  credit  and  the  broken 
faith  of  other  states. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I must  adhere  to  the 
views  before  submitted,  and  invite  their  reconside- 
ration; and  to  avoid  any  misapprehension,  I recom- 
mend that  the  legislature  rescind  the  law  directing 
the  discontinuance  of  the  public  works;  render  to 
the  New  York  and  Erie  rail  road  company  the  aid 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  recover  their  credit  and 
resume  their  operations;  and  direct  the  fiscal  officers 
of  the  state,  instead  of  reserving  surplus  revenues 
from  the  canals  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  at  dis- 
tant periods,  to  apply  such  revenues,  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  national  domain,  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  public  works,  upon  the  plan  before  submit- 
ted, until  the  works  shall  be  completed  and  become 
productive;  and  provide  other  and  additional  tempo- 
rary means,  if  necessary,  for  that  important  object. 
And  I further  recommend  that  the  legislature  urge 
upon  congress,  and  especially  upon  the  president,  the 
necessity  of  tariff'  laws  adequate  to  revive  our  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  restore  the  credit  of  the 
general  government;  of  a sound  currency  upon  a spe- 
cie basis  and  of  uniform  value  throughout  the  union; 
and  above  all  of  such  measures  as  shall  secure  to  the 
several  states  not  only  their  distributive  shares  of  the 
public  land,  but  such  further  constitutional  aid  based 
upon  those  lands,  as  will  enable  them  promptly  to  re- 
cover their  credit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  time  which  has  elaps- 
ed and  the  policy  which  has  b£en  pursued,  have  in- 
creased the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  yet  with 
proper  effort  the  ground  we  have  lost  may  be  reco- 
vered. We  are  oppressed,  not  so  much  by  opposing 
forces  as  by  our  own  irresolution,  and  a small  portion 
of  that  energy  which  was  put  forth  when  our  system 
of  improvement  was  undertaken,  would  secure  its 
re-establishment  and  successful  triumph.  It  was  not 
then  thought  unbecoming  for  the  state  to  invoke  the 
co-operation  of  the  union  and  of  the  several  states 
in  aid  of  our  elforts,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  deemed 
discourteous  now  to  urge  upon  them  the  adoption 
of  measures  which  will  enable  them  to  perform  their 
own  obligations,  the  neglect  of  which  has  involved, 
however  unjustly,  the  whole  country  in  a common 
calamity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the  legislature 
on  these  momentous  questions,  it  is  at  all  events  de- 
sirable to  mitigate, as  far  as  may  be,  the  misfortunes 
in  which  the  community  is  involved,  and  above  all 
to  abstain  from  any  measure  which  would  aggravate 
existing;  evils.  I do  therefore  most  earnestly  protest 
againstT any  further  sacrifices  of  works  already  com- 
pleted, or  in  progress  of  construction  as  being  alike 
wanting  in  magnanimity  and  wisdom;  and  while  I 
ask  foAhe  New  York  and  Erie  rail  road  no  prefe- 
rence over  the  works  in  which  the  state  is  dnectly 
engaged,  or  over  those  of  similar  character  in  other 
localities,  vet  in  view'  of  the  imminent  jeopardy  in 
which  that  great  enterprise  is  now  placed,  I recom- 
mend that  the  proceedings  for  its  sale  be  discon- 
tinued; and  whatever  else  may  be  omitted,  I again 
urge  that  adequate  measures  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
immediate  resumption  and  speedy  completion  of  that 
work,  which  under  better  auspices,  would  add  dig- 
nity and  lustre  to  the  character  of  the  republic.  I 
also  earnestly  recommend  that  instructions  be  given 
to  the  canal  commissioners,  requiring  them  to  com- 
plete and  put  in  operation  without  further  delay,  at 
least  the  nearly  finished  portions  of  the  enlarged  Erie 

canal.  , * 

The  people,  however,  look  not  for  temporary  or 
partical  relief,  but  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 


to  resume  the  public  works,  by  pleading  the  distress 
which  their  suspension  has  already  produced.  They 
point  us  to  labor  unemployed,  and  masses  impover- 
ished; to  agriculture  unrewarded  and  burthened;  to 
trade  diminished  and  discouraged;  to  credit  para- 
lyzed; to  land  and  property  depreciated  and  passing 
from  hands  hardened  with  the  labor  of  production* 
into  others  that  wait  to  gather  the  ripened  fruits  of 
industry;  to  disappointed  expectations  built  on  the 
public  faith,  which  no  damages  can  reach  or  com- 
pensate; to  dilapidatad  structures  with  increasing 
expenditures;  to  diminished  revenues  and  protracted 
taxation;  to  increasing  and  hopeless  embarrass- 
ment and  decaying  enterprise;  and  to  a long  and 
cheerless  decline  from  a career  in  which  so  much 
has  been  won  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  the 
state. 

But  we  need  no  such  painful  incentive.  Progres- 
sive physical  Improvement,  comprehending  the  north 
as  well  as  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west,  opening 
every  necessary  channel,  and  disclosing  every  re- 
source which  nature  has  bestowed,  is  emphatically 
the  policy  of  the  state.  And  we  are  required  to  re- 
turn to  the  course  we  have  left,  by  every  considera- 
tion of  duty  to  ourselves,  to  posterity,  to  our  country, 
and  to  mankind. 

In  closing  this  my  last  general  communication  to 
the  legislature,  it  would  evince  singular  insensibility 
not  to  anticipate  my  retirement  from  the  trust  which 
I have  received  from  my  fellow  citizens.  Far  from 
indulging  a belief  that  errors  have  not  occurred  in 
conducting  the  civil  administration  of  a state  em- 
bracing such  great  and  various  interests,  I am,  never- 
theless, solaced  by  the  reflection,  that  no  motive  has 
ever  influenced  me  inconsistent  with  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  interests  and  honor  of  the  state,  and 
with  the  equality  justly  due  to  all  its  citizens.  It 
may  be,  that  in  seeking  to  perfect  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  or  in  desiring  to  raise  from  degradation 
or  wretchedness  less  favored  classes,  unjustly  de- 
pressed by  the  operation  of  unequal  laws  or  adventi- 
tious circumstances;  or,  in  aiming  to  carry  into  re- 
mote and  sequestered  regions,  the  physical  and  com- 
mercial advantages  already  afforded  to  more  fortu- 
nate and  prosperous  districts,  I have  urged  too  earn- 
estly, what  seemed  to  me  the  claims  of  humanity, 
justice  and  equity;  yet,  remembering  the  generous 
appreciation  which  those  efforts  have  met,  I shall 
carry  with  me  into  retirement,  a profound  sense  of 
obligation,  and  a spirit  of  enduring  gratitude.  I 
never  cease  to  invoke  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
state,  a continuance  of  the  invaluable  privileges, 
civil  and  religious,  which  they  now  enjoy,  and  to  im- 
plore that  great  and  beneficent  Being  who  directs  and 
regulates  the  destinies  of  nations,  to  promote  and 
watch  over  this  commonwealth,  in  its  continual  ad- 
vancement throughout  all  succeeding  ages. 

WILLIAM  Ii.  SEWARD. 

Albany,  August  16th,  1842. 
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of  March,  1839,  . 
of  land  to  the  terrib  ... 
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An  act  supplementary  io  an  act  entitled  “an  act 
to  amend  the  act  approved  May  13,  1800,  entitled  “an 
act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  establish  the 
judicial  courts  of  the  United  States.” 

An  act  to  authorise  the  judge  of  the  district  court 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  to  hold  a spe- 
cial session  of  the  said  court. 

An  act  to  amend  the  several  acts  establishing  a dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  at  Jackson,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  West  Tennessee. 

An  act  changing  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the  districts  of 
East  and  West  Tennessee. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  collector  of  the  district  of 
Fairfield  to  reside  in  either  of  the  towns  of  Fairfield 
or  Bridgeport. 

An  act  to  constitute  the  ports  of  Stonington,  Mys- 
tic river,  and  Pawcatuck  river,  a collection  district. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  carry 
into  effect,  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
the  existing  compacts  with  those  states  with  regard 
to  the  five  per  cent,  fund  and  the  school  reservations.” 

An  act  to  regulate  arrests  on  mesne  process  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  amend  “an  act  for  altering  the  time  of 
holding  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Williamsport,” 
approved  May  8,  1840. 

An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the  port  of  entry  on 
Lake  Erie,  known  as  Portland,  to  that  of  Sandusky. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  district  court  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  New  York. 

An  act  regulating  the  services  of  the  several  judges 
in  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

An  act  requiring  foreign  regulations  of  commerce 
to  be  laid  annually  before  congress. 

An  act  explanatory  of  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to 
constitute  the  ports  of  Stonington,  Mystic  river,  and 
Pawcatuck  river  a collection  district. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  early  disposition  of  the 
lands  lying  in  the  state  ol  Alabama,  acquired  from 
the  Cherokee  Indians  by  the  treaty  of  29th  December, 
1835. 
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The  National  Intelligencer  publishes  a list  of  299 
public  acts,  resolutions,  joint  resolutions,  and  92 
acts  of  a private  nature,  passed  at  the  second  session 
of  the  27th  congress. 

ACTS  OF  A PUBLIC  NATURE. 

An  act  to  provide  for  satisfying  claims  for  bounty 
lands,  for  military  services  in  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  making  appropriations,  in  part,  for  the  civil 
department,  for  the  year  1842. 

An  act  for  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  1841,  and 
for  an  addition  of  five  millions  of  dollars  thereto,  and 
for  allowing  interest  on  treasury  notes  due. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  issue  of  treasury  notes. 

Ar,  act  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  several  states  according  to  the  sixth  cen- 
sus. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  di- 
plomatic expenses  of  government  for  the  year  1842. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service 
for  the  year  1842. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  and 
for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the  various  In- 
dian tribes,  for  the  year  1842. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  pensions  in  the 
year  1842. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  relief  and 
protection  of  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  for  the  repair  of 
the  custom  house  in  Providence. 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  the  10th  of  March,  1838, 
entitled  “an  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the 
circuit  and  district  courts  in  the  district  of  Ohio.” 

An  act  granting  to  the  county  of  Johnson,  in  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  a tract 


system  of  internal  improvement  upon  broad  and  im-  ! of  land  for  a seat  of  justice  for  said  county,  and  re- 
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An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  claim 
of  the  state  of  Maine  for  the  services  of  her  militia. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  allowance  of  invalid  pen- 
sions to  certain  Cherokee  warriors,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1835. 

An  act  to  settle  the  title  to  certain  tracts  of  land 
in  the  state  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  regulating  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
port  of  Cayenne,  in  the  colony  of  French  Guiana, 
and  to  remit  certain  duties. 

An  act  confirming  certain  land  claims  in  Louisiana. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  governors  of  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  to  cause  to  be  select- 
ed the  land  therein  mentioned. 

An  act  relative  to  the  act  entitled  “an  act  granting 
lands  to  certain  exiles  from  Poland,”  approved  30th 
June,  1834. 

An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  an  act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  amend  the  judicial 
system  of  the  United  States.” 

An  act  authorising  the  construction  of  a war  steam- 
er for  harbor  defence. 

An  act  to  annex  a part  of  the  town  of  Tiverton,  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  to  the  collection  district  of 
Fall  river,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

An  act  to  establish  certain  post  roads. 

An  act  to  confirm  certain  entries  of  land  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  to  authorise  the  issuing  of  pa- 
tents for  the  same. 

An  act  to  confirm  the  sale  of  a certain  school  sec- 
tion in  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  authorising  the  county  commissioners  of 
Lake  county,  Illinois,  to  enter  a quarter  section  of 
land  for  a seat  of  justice  in  said  county. 

An  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  of  Holt,  in  the 
state  of  Missouri. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  armed  occupation  and  set- 
tlement of  the  unsettled  part  of  the  peninsula  of  East 
Florida. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled 
“an  act  to  regulate  processes  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,”  passed  the  19th  May,  1828. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  permanent  employment 
in  the  post  office  department  of  certain  clerks  hereto- 
fore for  several  years  temporarily  employed  in  that 
department. 

An  act  to  regulate  appeals  and  writs  of  error  from 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Alabama. 

An  act  to  provide,  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  the  state  of  Georgia  for  the  services  of  her  militia. 

An  act  authorizing  the  settlement  and  payment  of 
certain  claims  of  the  state  of  Alabama. 

An  act  to  grant  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on 
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the  “Dubuque  claii-fti  called  in  the  territory  of 
Iowa. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  and  military  academy  for  the  year  1842. 

An  act  to  establish  an  auxiliary  watch  for  the  pro- 
tection of  public  and  private  property  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  horses  and  other  property  lost  or 
destroyed  in  the  miltary  service  of  the  U.  Slates,” 
approved  the  18th  day  of  January,  1837. 

An  act  respecting  the  organization  of  the  army  and 
for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
arising  under  the  fourteenth  and  nineteenth  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit  Creek,  concluded  in 
September,  1830. 

An  act  further  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled 
“an  act  to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States,”  passed  the  24th  of  September,  1780. 

An  act  making  an  appropriation  to  supply  a defici- 
ency in  the  navy  pension  fund. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  settlers  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Wiskonsan. 

An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of  July,  1836  and  1838, 
allowing  pensions  to  certain  widows. 

An  act  for  the  payment  of  Florida  militia  called 
into  service  in  the  years  1339  and  1840. 

An  act  legalizing  and  making  appropriations  for 
such  necessary  objects  as  have  been  usually  included 
in  the  general  appropriation  bills  without  authority 
of  law,  and  to  fix  and  provide  for  certain  incidental 
expenses  of  the  departments  and  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes, 

An  act  to  provide  for  publishing  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  made  by  the  exploring  expedition  un- 
der the  command  of  lieutenant  Wilkes,  ol  the  United 
States  navy. 

An  act  to  establish  a district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  in  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

An  act  to  confirm  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  pay  of  pursers  and  other 
officers  of  the  navy. 

An  act  to  regulate  the  value  to  be  affixed  to  the 
pound  sterling  by  the  treasury  department. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifica- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1842. 

An  act  to  provide  for  purchasing  materials,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  penitentiary  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

An  act  to  limit  the  sale  of  the  public  stock  to  par, 
and  to  authorize  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  in  lieu 
thereof  to  a certain  amount. 

An  act  to  extend  the  collection  district  of  Wis- 
casset. 

An  act  to  suppress  the  vending  of  lottery  tickets  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  make  an  appropriation  for  certain  expen- 
ses in  the  erection  of  a penitentiary  in  the  territory  of 
Iowa. 

An  act  making  appropriation  for  certain  sites  for 
marine  hospitals  therein  mentioned. 

An  aetpnaking  an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of 
a marine  hospital  at  or  near  Ocracoke,  in  North 
Carolina. 

An  act  to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in 
Florida. 

An  act  concerning  the  payment  of  Florida  militia. 

An  act  to  define  and  establish  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  in  relation  to  lands  sold  in  the  Greenhurg, 
late  St.  Helena  land  district,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana 
and  authorizing  the  resurvey  of  certain  lands  in  said 
district. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  certain  ac: 
counts  for  support  of  government  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
contract  forthe  purchase  for  the  United  States  of  the 
right  to  use  Babbitt’s  anti-attrition  metal. 

An  act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  the  useful  arts,  and  to  repeal  all  acts  and 
parts  of  act  heretofore  made  for  that  purpose. 

An  act  to  establish  and  regulate  the  navy  ration. 

An  act  to  provide  further  remedial  justice  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  reports  of  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  provide  an  insane  hospital  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  confirm  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  certain 
cases. 

An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports  and  to 
change  ami  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  inhabitants  of  township  8 
north,  . range  32  west,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  to  en- 
ter a section  of  land  in  lieu  of  the  sixteenth  section 


in  said  township,  upon  the  condition  that  the  same  is 
surrendered  to  the  U.  States  for  military  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  state  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois to  select  certain  quantities  of  land  in  lieu  of  like 
quantities  heretofore  granted  to  the  said  states  for  the 
construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  and  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canals. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  to  the  state  of 
Louisiana  of  the  balance  due  said  state  for  expediture 
incurred  in  raising,  equipping  and  paying  off  a regi- 
ment of  volunteer  militia  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  and  employed  in  the  Florida  war 
in  the  year  1836. 

An  act  for  creating  a new  land  district  in  state  of 
M issouri,  and  for  changing  the  boundaries  of  the  south- 
western and  western  land  districts  in  said  state. 

An  act  supplementary  to  “an  act  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  titles  to  land  in  the  town  of  Detroit, 
and  territory  of  Michigan,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
passed  April  21,  1836. 

An  act  making  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect 
a treaty  with  the  WyandotIndians,and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

An  act  establishing  a court  at  Charleston  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

resolutions. 

Joint  resolution  to  institute  proceedings  to  ascer- 
tain the  title  to  Rush  Island,  ceded  in  Caddo  treaty. 

A resolution  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand  Pettrich. 

A resolution  to  authorize  the  postmaster  general  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  Patton  Pilcher  & Co. 

A resolution  to  authorize  an  extension  of  a con- 
tract for  carrying  the  mail. 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  experiments  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  Samuel  Colt’s  submarine 
battery  and  for  other  purposes. 

Joint  resolution  further  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  printed  returns  of  the  sixth  census,  and 
other  documents  connected  with  the  same,  the  print- 
ing of  which  has  heretofore  been  directed  by  law. 

Joint  resolution  to  authorise  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  George  Whitman. 

Joint  resolution  to  authorise  the  extension  of  the 
contract  for  carrying  the  mail  on  the  route  between 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

A resolution  declaratory  of  the  pension  act  of  July 
7,  1838. 

Joint  resolution  on  the  subject  of  printing  the  tables 
cf  the  sixth  census. 

Joint  resolution  to  continue  two  clerks  in  the  busi- 
ness of  reservations  and  grants  under  Indian  treaties. 

Joint  resolution  to  authorise  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  for  the  naval 
service  to  ap,  oint  a clerk. 

Joint  resolution  forthe  benefit  of  George  Schnabel 
and  R.obert  Barber,  jr. 

ACTS  OF  A PRIVATE  NATURE. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  selling  the  lands 
granted  to  the  incorporated  Kentucky  asylum  for 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

To  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corporation  of 
Georgetown. 

To  incorporate  a society  by  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  promotion  of  science. 

To  authorise  the  Shanandoah  Bridge  Company,  to 
erect  a bridge  on  the  land  of  the  United  States,  at 
Harper’s  Ferry. 

In  relation  to  marriage  swithin  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

To  provide  for  erecting  and  lighting  lamps  on 
Pennsylvania  avenue. 

An  act  granting  a right  of  pre-emption  to  certain 
lots  in  the  town  of  Perrysburg,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

An  act  to  grant  to  Van  Bnren  county,  Missouri,  a 
tract  of  land,  on  which  the  seatjof  justice  of  said 
county  has  been  located. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  German  Benevolent  so- 
ciety of  the  city  of  Washington. 

An  act  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
audit  and  settle  the  account  between  the  U.  States 
and  David  Gelston,  formerly  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York. 

An  act  to  incorporate  Washington’s  Manual  La- 
bor school  and  Male  Orphan  Asylum  society  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  county  commisioners  of 
Linn  county,  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,  to  enter,  by 
legal  subdivisions  a quarter  section  of  land  upon 
which  the  county  seat  has  been  located. 

An  act  to  permit  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
adjustand  compromise  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
against  Henry  Daniel  and  Thomas  Triplett  jr.  now, 
or  late  of  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

An  act  for  the  payment  of  the  Florida  militia  call- 
ed into  service  in  the  years  1839  and  1840. 

An  act  to  compensate  the  township  of  Dublin,  in 
Mercer  county,  Ohio,  for  the  loss  of  school  lands. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  selection  of  school  lands  in 
lieu  of  those  granted  to  the  half-breeds  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians. 


RELIEF  ACTS. 

For  the  relief  of  lieut.  John  L.  Kline,  Francis  G. 
McCauly,  J.  P.  Campbell,  Chauncey  Calhoun,  legal 
represeusatives  of  John  Barnes,  deceased,  Sylvester 
Phelp3  and  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  Chas. 
London  deceased;  Obed  P.  Lacey,  Peter  Sky,  an  On- 
ondaga Indian;  Burnett  Birdsall,  John  P.  Conyerse, 
Henry  J.  Rees,  John  E.  Alexander,  Daniel  Homans, 
Isaac  Fessenden,  Archibald  McCallum,  Nathaniel 
Mitchell,  Josiah  Atwood,  jr.  Ingoldsby  W.  Crawford, 
Samuel  Phillips,  Josiah  Holmes,  Jos.  F.  Caldwell, 
James  Williams,  Wm.  Markham,  Elizabeth  Pearce 
and  Mary  M.  Telfair  daughters  and  heirs  of  Israel 
Pearce,  George  Mayfield,  legal  representatives  of 
Colonel  William  Piatt,  Ellen  Turney,  Wm.  Harper, 
Sarah  Decker.  Huldah  Farlow,  Esther  Parrott,  Cla- 
rissa Turney,  Betsey  Vreeland,  Sarah  Moore,  of  the 
state,  of  Maryland;  Mary  Johnson;  Sarah  Besly,  wi- 
dow of  Wm.  Besly,  deceased,  and,  previous  thereto, 
widow  of  Doctor  Henry  Adams;  Thomas  Collins, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  B,  Hugo,  Daniel  Chase, 
Joseph  J.  Martin,  Henry  Wells,  Benjamin  F.  Hard, 
George  M.  Bedinger,  of  the  state  of  Kentucky;  Jabez 
L.  and  Asa  White,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut;  re- 
presentatives of  Josiah  Blakely,  deceased;  Henry  J. 
Defrees,  Stephen  Jenny,  John  Johnson,  Edwin  PI. 
Childers,  Charles  H.  Atherton,  David  M.  Hughes, 
Charles  Shipman,  John  Henderson,  John  Randall, 
Chas.  York,  Jas.  Morrow,  Jonathan  Tipton,  Bartholo- 
mew Pelleriri,  his  heirs  or  assigns;  Benj.  C.  Roberts, 
Eli  Wheat,  Stephen  White,  James  Seaburn,  John  B. 
Pearce,  Henry  Gee,  George  H.  Walker,  Jubal  B. 
Hancock,  Margaret  Barnes,  David  Waller,  Daniel 
Peltibone,  deceased;  Joseph  Bas-ett,  George  W. 
Paschal,  James  Smith,  of  Arkansas;  William  Rand, 
Mary  Pettyman,  Samuel  Crapin,  Thankful  Rey- 
nolds, Huldah  Tucker,  Margaret  Jamison,  Mary 
Snow,  Sebastian  Butcher  and  the  heirs  and  legal 
representatives  of  Bartholomew  Butcher,  Michael 
Butcher  and  Peter  Bloom;  James  H.  Reltc;  the  le- 
gal representatives  of  John  Scott,  the  legal  represen- 
tatives of  Aaron  Vail,  deceased,  late  consul  at  L"- 
Orient,  Valerian  Allain,  Jacob  Pennell  and  others, 
owners  of  the  Eliza,  of  New  Brunswick,  Jesse  Car- 
penter, Plum  Island  bridge  and  turnpike  company, 
Caleb  Eddy,  John  S.  Billings,  Clark  Woodrooff,  the 
heirs  of  Francis  Newman,  James  Kiser  and  Barnett 
Foley,  of  Missouri,  Hezelciah  L.  Thistle,  Thomas  M. 
Isett,  Gregoire  Sarpy,  or  his  legal  representatives; 
Gabella  Hill,  widow,  and  John  Iiill,  Elizabeth  Hill, 
and  Samuel  Hill,  children  and  minor  heirs-at-law  of 
Samuel  Hill,  deceased;  George  Nix,  Daniel  Kleiss; 
the  legal  representatives  of  Richard  T.  Banks,  of  the 
state  of  Arkansas;  Richard  Higgings.  Thos.  Haskins 
and  Ralph  Haskins,  John  C.  Reynolds,  late  disbursing 
agent  of  the  Indian  depart.  Alex.  Hammett,  Zacha. 
Jellison,  Chapman  Levey,  Beckford  C.  Mathews, 
J.  K.  Teffit  administrator  of  Francis  Didier  Petit,  de 
Villers,  deceased;  the  inhabitants  of  the  reserved 
township  in  Gibson  county,  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
John  A.  Rockwell,  Wm.  Osteen,  of  Illinois,  Daniel 
B.  Bush,  Robert  Miller,  William  Winn,  Rees  B. 
Ward,  John  Pratt,  or  his  legal  representatives,  Hugh 
Stewart,  the  heirs  or  assignee  of  the  legal  represen- 
tatives of  Jas.  May,  Effe  Van  Ness,  Amaziah  Good- 
win, Dennis  Dygert,  Hannah  Carrier,  Catharine  Leh- 
man, F.  B.  De  Bellevue  William,  Willis,  of  Monroe 
county,  Virginia,  legal  representatives  of  William  D. 
Chever,  deceased,  the  assistants  of  the  marshal  of 
the  United  Sates  for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  Thos. 
B.  Parsons,  legal  representatives  of  Henry  Eckford 
deceased,  William  H.  Robertson,  Samuel  Garrow, 
J.  W.  Simonlon,  Henry  Fry,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Thomp- 
son, widow  of  the  late  lieutenant  colonel  Thompson, 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States;  Andrew  Forrest, 
Jean  Baptiste  Comeau,  heirs  of  James  Sympson,  de- 
ceased, to  a certain  tract  of  land  in  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, Jacob  Greaves,  William  Polk,  Thomas  Brow- 
nell, Elisha  Burnet,  Isaac  Hull,  Enoch  Hidden,  the 
heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  Francis  Rivard,  de- 
ceased, and  for  other  purposes,  John  Compton,  as- 
signee and  representative  of  Garrigues  Flaujac,  the 
legal  representatives  of  Therese  Malette,  widow  of 
Gaspard  Phiole,  the  heirs  and  representat  ives  of  Thos. 
Atkinson  deceased,  the  president  and  directors  and 
company  of  the  agricultural  bank  of  Mississippi, 
Marston  G.  Clark,  John  Jorden,  George  Sheffier.  the 
president  directors  and  company  of  the  Agricultural 
bank  of  Mississippi,  John  Underwood,  Jehosaphat 
Briggs,  Springfield  manufacturing  company,  Nath. 
Mitchell,  Elizabeth  Gibbs,  Christian  Low,  Charles 
F.  Sibbald,  Hezekiah  Cunningham,  Charles  D.  Ham- 
mond and  Augustus  II.  Kenan.  John  Pratt,  or  his 
legal  representative,  Daniel  Pcrrigo,  John  Looney, 
John  King,  Phillis  Tatton,  Mary  Rand,  Jas.  Tongue, 
John  Scrivner,  and  the  legal  representatives  of  Wm. 
Hudson,  deceased,  David  Freelove,  Jno.  Flood,  Eliza- 
beth Colfax,  Randolph  Carter,  Jacob  Jackson,  Do- 
rothy Bowman,  Joseph  Parker,  Nathan  Smith  and 
Samuel  R Slaymaker. 
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SO"  Bunker’s  Kin.  monument — Error  corrected.  ^We 
have  authority  to  correct  a misstatement  in  our  Register 
of  1 3th  August  last,  taken  from  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  in  saying  that  the  corner  stone  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument  was  laid  by  gen.  La  Fayette.  As  en- 
graved on  the  plate  there  deposited,  is  was  laid  h'-  tne 
most  worshipful,  John  Abbot,  grand  master  of  masons, 
in  the.  presence  of  gen.  La  Fayette. 


Abundance  providential.  The  blessing'  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest  extends  providential  and  timely  relief  to  the 
starving  thousands  of  Ireland  who  have  lived  through  all 
the  stages  of  misery  and  svant.  The  last  accounts  state 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Union  workhouses  of 
Ireland  had  lessened  one  half  within  the  last  three  weeks 
in  consequence  of  the  abundant  harvest,  especially  pota- 
toes. In’ sonic  places  potatoes  could  almost  be  had  for 

tun  rlio-o-inq. 

The  suit  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  against 
i,  Canal,  Citizens, and  Consolidated  banks 
s,  came  to  trial  on  the  26th  tilt.  The  two 
diat  they  had  specie  in  vault  to  the  amount 
their  circulation,  and  consequent)}'  the 
pped.  The  othor  cases  were  postponed  to 

the  2d  Inst. 

All  the  banks  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  including  the  Colum- 
jBridge,  resumed  specie  payments  on  the  1st  inst. 

The  governor  of  Illinois  has  issued  a proclamation  for- 
bidding5 the  officers  of  the  state  from  receiving  the  paper 
of  the  state  bank  i:i  payment  of  taxes,  or  any  dues  of 
the  state. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  The  14th  Annual  re- 
port of  die  directors  is  published;  the  liabilities  of  the 
company,  on  the  31st  of  May  last,  amounted  to  SI, 110, 
883,  exclusive  of  its  indebtedness  to  the  Stale,  being  2.- 
315,000  more:  13H  miles  of 'he  work,  extending  from 
Georgetown  to  Dam  No.  6,  near  the  tnouth  of  the  Great 
Cacapon,  are  finished  and  navigable;  31  7-10  of  the  re- 
maining fifty  miles  have  also  been  completed  in  uncon- 
' ' sections,  hut  owing  to  the  location  of  the  residue 

nnot  be  used  until  the  whole  is  finished. 

trade-  During  the  month  of  August  there  ar- 
the  river  Schuylkill,  4 barges,  26  brigs,  165 
rs,  and  78  sloops.  Total  273.  All  for  cargoes 


Collision  of  vessels.  The  schooner  Emily,  Chase, 
bound  from  Vermillion  to  St.  Catherines,  on  Lake  On- 
tario, on  the  night  of  the  31st  tilt , ran  into  the  schooner 
Acorn,  Gabb,  besides  merchandize,  45  emigrant  passen- 
gers on  hoard,  bound  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  The 
latter  sunk  in  fifteen  minutes,  in  ten  fathom  water.  No 
^14ves  lest,  except  one  young  Englishman  missing,  no  one 
knows  how.  Three  of  die  families  were  American  and 
two  English.  One  man  only,  saved  his  money,  the  rest 
lost  all,  including  §4000  in  gold. 

Cotton.  The  Baton  Rouge  Gazette  ol  the  23th  ult. 
says:  "A  gentlemen  who  has justreturned  from  acircuit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  informs  us  tiiat  the  rot  is 
making  dreadful  ravages  on  some  of  the  cotton  planta- 
tions of  West  Baton  Rouge  and  Pointe  Coupee.  In  the 
former  parish.  Dr.  Hereford,  Dr.  Lobdill,  Colonel  Court- 
ney and  Mr.  Gerholt,  are  large  sufferers.  In  Pointe  Cou- 
pee, its  damages  are  not  so  evident.  The  gehtlemen 
just  named,  consider  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  their 
crop  lost.’’  , , - „ . 

Prices  at  New  York  have  improved  fully  j cent _per 
pound.  The  latest  accounts  from  Liverpool,  Aug.  17th, 
13th  represent  the  market  brisk,  sales  amounted  to 
5 QUO  bans  each  dav,  one  half  of  which  was  American, 
taken  ^speculation,  the  trade  being  sparingly,  prices 
t'j , 1 1 v o-ustained,  stocks  on  hand  moderate.  Quotations, 
Sea  island  9d.  to  19:1.  bowed  3|  to  6|d.;  Mobile,  Alaba- 
ma and  Tennessee  to  O^d.;  Lew  Orleans  3^  to  7^. 

Clambake.  The  Bay  State  Democrat  states  that  at 
the  annual  festival  on  the  29:h  ult.  at  Seekonk,  350  bush- 
els oi  cimns  were  baked.  Twelve  bushels  of  chowder 
also  suffered  on  the  occasion. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  in  New  York  184,  of 
whom  106  were  under  2 years. 

In  Philadelphia  117,  of  winch  o2  were  under  2 years 
of  age;  18  died  of  consumption. 

Iif  Baltimore  50,  of  which  22  were  under  2 years,  16 

•fverc  free  colored,  and  2 slaves.  AT  _ . 

The  yellow  fever  made  us  appearance  in  N.  Orleans 

oKai]  | 1 1 1 P 1 D !.  ll  U 1 1 • 

‘ The  New  Orleans  Crescent  City  says  that  2o,000  per- 
sons followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  the  late  Abbe 
Moni. 

James  Reeside,  esq.  widely  known  as  an  energetic  con- 
tractor for  mail  routes,  died  at  his  residence  at  Phtladel- 
uhia  on  the  31st  ult.  , ..  , 

Major  Gabriel  J.  Floyd,  who  was  so  brutally  maltreat- 
ed Vt  his  residence  near  St.  Louis,  on  the  evening  oi 
ihe  26th  ult.  by  live  miscreants,  has  since  died  of  his 

V’  The  French  papers  announce  the  death  of  Baron  Lar- 

EV  the  farnolis  surgeon,  whose  name  so  often  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Napoleon’s  wars.  He  died  at  Lyons,  on  the 
25i,h  of  July.  Ho  was  70  years  ol  age. 

Defalcation  From  a communication  from  the 
Comptroller,  a ddressed  to  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aider- 
man  of  New  York,  it  appears  that  the  defalcation  of 
Thos  Lloyd,  the  absconding  collector,  is  likely  to  a- 
mo u nt  to  $80,000. 


Distress.  AVho  can  wonder  at  disturbances  in  En- 
gland. Sir  James  Graham  lately  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  terribl  ■ fact,  that  twelve  hundred 
thousand  people  are  at  present  receiving  parochial  relief 
in  England  and  Wales!  One  in  every  thirteen  of  the 
population  is  on  ihe  poor  rates,  and  probably  one  in 
every  ten  is  destitute.  This  state  of  distress  is  mipara- 
lellf  d in  the  history  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  staled  that  there  are  2700  vagrant  children  in  Man- 
chester, exposed  to  every  misery  and  vice. 

Effects  of  a tariff.  The  iron  and  nail  works  in  this 
city,  after  a suspension  of  -several  months,  are  again  in 
operation.  Mr.  Marshall  informs  us  that  his  manufacto- 
ries at  Whitestown  will  also  be  started  immediately. 

[ Troy  Whig. 

Several  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  which 
have  been  closed  for  a long  time,  are  again  in  motion. — 
Success  to  them. 

The  New  York  American  of  the  7th  inst.  says:  “We 
have  heard  of  several  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  week,  which  show  a better  feeling 
in  the  mercantile  world.  Several  individuals  who  held 
mortgages  on  real  estate,  which  the  parties  were  unable 
to  pay,  have  cancelled  the  same,  and  received  deeds — 
paying  large  sums  over  to  the  indebted  party  for  differ- 
ence of  value.  By  these  ope;  aliens,  considerable  sums 
long  locked  up  in  the  banks,  have  been  put  in  circulation 

Fires.  There  have  been  1S3  alarms  of  fire  in  Boston 
•during  the  last  twelve  months,  of  which  71  were  out  of 
the  city,  Property  destroyed  §93,003,  of  which  §49,000 
was  insured. 

In  Philadelphia  during  the  year  ending  June  1st,  there 
were  189  fires,  by  ‘which  property  to  the  amount  of 
§362.875  was  destroyed;  §125.000  of  which  was  lost  at 
two  fires  that  occurred  March  31st. 

Kamenz,  in  Germany,  was  nearly  destroyed  on  the 
5th  August;  the  town  hall,  Gothic  church,  all  the  ho- 
tels, &.c.  Scarcely  100  houses  escaped.  Many  lives 
were  lost.  Attributed  to  the  negligence  of  a female. 

The  town  of  Knittelfield  in  Slyria,  was  on  the  26th  ult. 
so  dreadfully  ravaged  by  a fire,  that  fifty-six  houses  and 
sixty  farm  buildings  were  entirely  consumed,  and  six 
persons  lost  their  lives. 

The  American  Theatre  at  New  Orleans  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  ult. 

Flour  declined  7 to  S shillings  at  London  from  the 
15th  June  to  the  lS:h  August.  No  hope  of  shipments 
entertained  at  present;  the  release  of  what  was  held 
in  bond  having  supplied  present  deficiency  and  every 
prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest.  Prices  have  declined 
in  New  York  market— -at  Cincinnati  ®2  6Ja?5. 

Foreign  Rogue  Arrested.  The  New  York  Herald 
says:-— “Nathan  McKingey,  who  arrived  yesterday  from 
Scotland,  was  arrested,  and  safely  lodged  in  prison,  as 
soon  as  he  landed  on  terra  firma,  charged  with  obtain 
ing  upwards  of  SI, 009  worth  of  silver  watches,  gold 
chains,  paints,  &c.  from  Charles  Brison  and  Thomas 
Lowrie,  of  Scotland,  under  false  pretences,  and  shiqping 
himself  and  goods  to  this  country  in  the  first  vessel.— 
Under  the  new  treaty,  he  will  have  to  be  delivered  up, 
as  it  p'-ovides  especially  tor  the  return  of  all  such  viola- 
tors of  the  law. 

Flogging.  Lieutenant  D.. Camp  was  fined  last  week 
in  the  United  States  district  court,  at  Boston,  $30  for 
striking  one  of  the  crew  of  the  frigate  Potomac,  because 
he  did  not  instantly  obey  an  order  that  was  given  by  De- 
Camp,  when  officer  of  the  day. 

Hoax.  Some  wags  in  Jacksonville  Illinois,  previous 
to  the  late  election,  addressed  a letter  to  Judge  Young, 
of  that  State,  informing  him  that  he  had  been  nominated 
as  a candidate  for  Governor,  to  which  the  Judge  respond- 
ed in  a printed  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages. 

A howitzer  15  3-10  inches  in  the  bore,  and  calculat- 
ed for  throwing  solid  shot  of  450  pounds  weight,  or  shells 
of  320  pounds,  holding  30  pounds  of  bursting  powder, 
as  well  as  some  130  pounders,  have  been  proved  at 
Woolwich  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt. 

A locomotive  for  the  Russian  government-  A 
powerful  burden  locomotive,  and  of  admirable  construc- 
tion, has  been  just  completed  by  our  townsman,  Mr.  Ro9S 
Winans,  upon  a special  order  from  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. A similar  order,  we  understand,  was  sent  simul- 
taneously to  England,  with  a view  of  procuring  the  beat 
specimens  of  workmanship  that,  each  country  could  fur- 
nish, and  of  testing  by  experiment  the  merits  and  quali- 
ties of  both  engine  for  purposes  of  transportation. 

The  contract  price  of  the  engine  is  §11  500,  and  it  is 
intended  fora  track  6 feet  in  width  and  therefore  could 
not  be  cested  on  our  ordinary  roads.  Mr.  Thomas  Wi- 
nans, the  son  of  the  builder,  is  offered  by  the  Russian 
government  a liberal  allowance  for  his  expenses  to  Rus- 
sia and  back,  and  a handsome  salary  while  there,  to  give 
instructions  for  casting  chilled  car  and  engine  wheels. 

We  learn  that  the  order  for  the  above  engine  enabled 
Mr.  Winans  at  once  to  employ  in  his  own  shops  one 
hundred  mechanics  who  were  out  of  employment,  be- 
sides the  work  which  he  gave  to  other  shops.  So  that, 
including  the  families  of  his  own  mechanics,  at  least 
five  hundred  persons  have  been  benefitted  bv  the  order. 

[Ball.  Amer.,  9tk. 

Mormans.  The  last  Quincy  Herald  represents  that 
Gov.  Carlin  had  fairly  failed  in  his  attempts  to  arrest 
Jo.  Smith  and  Rockwell:  and  adds  that  the  Mormons 
| will  not  give  them  up,  but  fight  to  the  last. 


Naval.  The  d is  read  be- 

the  Nava!  Court  Martial  at  New  York,  on  Tuesday. — ■ 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  defence,  the  Court  remained  in 
secret  session  for  some  time  making  up  its  verdict,  which 
when  decided  upon  was  transmitted  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment at  Washington. 

Missionaries.  In  the  ship  Washington,  Taylor,  from 
Calcutta  and  Madras,  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on 
Thursday,  came  passengers  Rev.  Dr.  Scudder,  lady, 
and  five  children.  Dr.  S.  is  one  of  the  oldest  mission- 
aries of  the  American  Board. 

Presidential.  The  Hon.  J,  C.  Calhoun  was  nomi- 
nated lor  the  Presidency  by  the  inhabitants  of  Meck- 
lenburg county  North  Carolina,  on  the  30th  ult.,  sub- 
ject to  the  decision  of  a National  Convention.  No  no- 
mination of  Vice  President  was  formally  made,  but  a 
strong  preference  was  expressed  for  the  lion.  Silas 
Wright,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Post  Office  Department.  The  expenditurES  of  the 
General  Post  Office  Department  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1841.  were  $4,413,763,42,  and  the  gross  receipts 
$2,379,230,57.  Excess  of  expenditures,  $2,064,471  86. 

Politics  of  the  day.  The  whig  members  of  congress 
on  their  return  from  Washington  have  been  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, New  Fork,  &c.,  by  their  friends  with  marked 
d-stinction  and  cordiality,  in  approbation  of  their  course 
during  the  recent  session. 

The  dinner  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  nt  Sehocco  springs  North 
Carolina,  came  off  on  September  2d  as  advertised.  The 
lion  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Darrel,  members  of  congress 
were  present.  Mr.  C.  lias  been  formally  nominated  for 
the  presidency  by  the  late  Van  Buren  party  in  Mecklen- 
burg, N.  Carolina. 

Rail  road  items.  The  Nashville  and  New  Orleans 
railroad  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  22.1  tilt.,  and  pur- 
chased by  the  state  of  Louisiana,  for  $500,009,  at  one, 
two,  and  three  years’ credit.  The  iron  alone  is  worth 
double  the  amount,  exclusive  of  the  Land,  twenty-three 
miles  long,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  the  engines, 
cars,  depots,  and  all  the  necessary  utensils  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  all  of  which  were  included  in  the  bargain. 

The  Housntonic  rail  road.  Receipts  since  the  16th  of 
April  last  amount  to  $29,607  44,  which  is  sufficient  to 
pay  all  expenses  including  interest  on  their  debts  and 
leave  a dividend  of  3 per  cent. 

Shipwrecks.  The  ship  Congress,  Furnhnm,  with 
23,000  bushels  salt,  from  Turks  Island,  with  seven  of  her 
crew  was  lost  on  Cape  Hatteras  a few  days  ago. 

Steamers.  Fasssengers  are  now  conveyed  regularly 
by  steamboats  between  London  and  Rotterdam  in  twen- 
ty-two hours. 

Steamers.  At  a meeting  of  the  Great  Western  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  at  Bristol,  on  the  16th,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  affairs  of  the  company  should  he  wound 
up.  A committee  of  ten  persons  were  authorised  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  property  of  the  company  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  i3  said  to  have  proved  a ruinous 
speculation. 

Treasuary  *Notes.  Tho  Register  of  the"  Treasury 
reports  that  the  amount  now  outstanding  is  $8,772,999,- 
99 — of  which  $3,696,558  50  were  issued  prior  to  the  act 
of  Jan.  31,  1842,  and  $4,875,04-1,40,  issued  under  the  act 
of  Jan.  31,  1840. 

The  Newfoundland  fisheries,  from  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  eastern  brethren  usually  obtain  supplies  of 
cod,  &c.,  have  this  season  almost  entirely  failed  them. 
A late  Cape  Breton  paper  says:  “The  fisheries  will  this 
year  turn  out  almost  a total  failure.  On  some  parts  of 
the  coast  the  take  has  been  literally  nothing.” 

The  riots  in  England.  The  New  York  Sun  ha3  a 
private  letter  from  Bnrslcm,  Staffordshire,  England,  dat- 
ed 17th  Aug.,  which  states  that  there  had  been  a great 
fight  there  the  day  before,  between  a mob  on  one  side 
and  the  manufacturers  and  other  citizens  on  the  other. 
A number  of  the  mob  were  killed,  and  many  mere 
wounded.  An  engagement  was  expected  to  take  place 
on  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  which  some  30,000  would  be 
engaged.  The  manufacturers,  &e.,  had  soldiers  with 
them. 

-The  Papal  Calendar  for  the  current  year  gives  the 
f Jlowing  items  of  intelligence.  The  present  pope,  Gre- 
gory die  16th,  will  complete  his  77th  year  on  the  18th  of 
this  month — having  passed  into  the  11 'll  year  of  his  pa- 
pacy. There  are  now  60  cardinal,  6 cardinal  bishops, 
43  cardinal  priests  and  il  cardinal  deacons.  Rupi,  the 
oldest  cardinal,  is  87,  and  Schwartzcuberg.  die  youngest 
•33.  The  ages  of  all  die  cardinals  make  3,580  years. 

The  fiscal  year.  By  act  No.  63,  of  ihe  last  session, 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  is  in 
future  to  terminaie  on  the  30:h  June,  to  which  day-all 
accounts  and  annual  statements  are  in  future  to  be  made 

up. 

Wheat  is  selling  at  New  Nork  at  from  70  to  103  cts. 
At  Cincinnati  40  to  45;  at  Alton  (III.)  31  to  37j.  The 
Lawrencebutg  (la.)  Ben  con  says:  Our  streets  are  per- 
fectly blockaded  with  teams  from  the  interior.  Wheat 
pours  in  at  the  rate  of  2,000  bushels  a day — price  50  cts. 

Yankee  clocks — adventure ._  Mr.  Sperry,  Fulton  St. 
New  York,  sailed  on  the  1st  inst.  lor  England  with  an 
adventure  of  600  Yankee  wooden  clocks,  to  apprize  the 
natives  of  the  progress  of  time  and  tact.  He  will  have 
to  pay  25  per  cent,  duty  on  them  there. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Cortes  is  in  session.  The  chamber  of  peers 
had  negatived  the  right  of  the  sons  of  Miguelite  peers 
to  take  their  seats. 

The  government  had  ratified  the  treaties  on  the 
slave  trade  and  commerce  with  England. 

CANADA 

The  United  Parliament  of  Canada,  commenced  its 
sessions  at  Kingston  on  the  7th  inst.  Sir  Charles 
Bagot’s  speech  to  the  two  houses  commences  with 
an  allusion  to  the  deatli  of  Lord  Sydenham,  refers 
briefly,  to  the  birth  of  a Prince  in  England,  and  lo  the 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Queen,  and  proceeds  as 
follows: — 

I rejoice  that  I am  able  to  acquaint  you  that  a 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
has  been  signed  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
since  ratified  by  the  federal  senate,  by  which  the  im- 
portant questions  affecting  this  province  and  the  U. 
States  have  been  adjusted.  From  this  happy  settle- 
ment, the  ratification  of  which  by  her  majesty  I hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  announce  to  you,  I argue  the  most 
favorable  consequences  to  the  province  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace,  the  restoration  of  confidence,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  undivided  energies  of  its  inhabi- 
tants to  the  internal  advancement  and  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  country. 

These  have  been  among  her  majesty’s  chief  objects 
in  the  negociation  of  this  treaty;  and  I am  comman- 
ded by  the  queen  to  state  to  you  that  no  wish  is  near- 
er to  her  majesty’s  heart  than  that,  under  her  rule  and 
the  protection  of  her  crown,  all  her  faithful  subjects 
in  Canada  may  rest  in  undisturbed  peace,  may  feel 
themselves  to  be  one  people  with  their  fellow  sub- 
jects in  the  British  islands;  and  may  increase  in 
wealth,  prosperity  and  contentment,  founded  on  the 
possession  and  rational  enjoyment  of  a free  and  es- 
sentially British  constitution. 

INDIA. 

The  British  had  not  succeeded  in  negotiating  the 
redemption  of  the  prisoners  in  the  harnfs  of  the  Af- 
ghans. Rumors  of  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops 
from  beyond  the  Indies  were  rife ; accounts  are 
not  decided  as  yet  however  in  respect  to  this  mea- 
sure. 

The  king  of  Oude  had  died  and  was  succeeded  re- 
gularly and  peaceably  by  his  son. 

Great  Hurricane  at  Calcutta.  A terrible  gale 
visited  Calcutta  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  June.  From 
30  to  40  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  as  many  were 
badly  damaged.  Houses  innumerable  were  blown 
down,  and  many  accidents  occurred. 

“The  Symmetry,  Globe.  Lord  Western,  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  and  a French  brig,  all  five  large  vessels 
have  been  totally  lost  in  the  river.  Forty  three  other 
first  rate  vessels  are  disabled;  and  of  (he  immense 
quantity  of  native  craft  always  plying,  there  is 
scarcely  a boat  remaining.  How  many  Jives  have 
been  lost  it  is  yet  impossible  even  to  conjecture,  but 
the  number  must  have  been  very  great,  both  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  natives.  The  damage  done  to  the  ship- 
ping cargoes  is  computed  at  =£500,000.  But  we  have 
not  received  accounts  from  the  interior  and  we  fear 
the  indigo  crops  now'  ready  for  cutting,  will  have  suf- 
fered terribly.” 

CHINA. 

The  India  papers  contain  the  following, on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  armament  against  the  Imperial  Empire, 
and  also  some  other  facts  connected  with  the  war 
which  will  bo  read  with  interest: 

“ l he  arrival  of  the  last  reinforcement  which  left 
England  for  China,  will  raise  the  British  armament 
to  the  enormous  strength  of  15,000  fighting  men,  ex- 
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elusive  of  sailors  and  marines,  who,  on  cases  of 
emergency,  will  furnish  nearly  perhaps  5,000  more 
of  a shore  going  force.  The  floating  armament  is 
still  more  formidable  than  this,  consisting  of  5 line-of- 
battle-ships,  and  34  frigates  and  smaller  craft.  The 
steam  force  will,  on  the  arrival  of  the  last  despatched 
vessels  from  England,  consist  of  the  FI.  C.  steamers 
Akbar,  Memnon,  of  500  horse  power  and  1,100  tons: 
H.  M.  steamers  Vixen,  Growler,  Geyser  Driver  and 
Lightning,  and  the  H.  C.  steamers  Jlukland,  Sesostris, 
Queen,  Hoogly,  Nemesis,  Pluto,  Phlegelhon,  Medusa, 
Proserpine  and  Ariadne;  the  first  two  being  wooden 
vessels  of  1,000  tons,  armed  with  64  pounder  medium 
guns,  the  next  two  being  also  of  wood;  the  remaining 
six,  iron  vessels  of  from  300  to  500  tons. 

H.  M.  squadron  to  the  northward,  at  Cliusan,  Chin- 
hae  and  Ningpo. — Cornwallis,  72,  bearing  the  flag  of 
rear-admiral  Sir  W.  Parker,  K.  C.  B.  commander-in 
chief — Capt.  Richards;  Blonde,  42,  Captain  T. 
Bourchier,  C.  B.;  Pelican,  18,  commander  Napier; 
Hyacinth,  18,  commander  G.  Goldsmith;  Modeste, 
18,  commander  Watson;  Columbine,  18;  command- 
er Morshead;  Clio,  16,  commander  E.  Troubridge; 
Algerine,  10,  lieutenant  Maitland;  Lady  Bentick 
surveying  vessel,  commander  R.  Collinson;  Troop- 
ship Jupiter,  Mr.  commanding  R.  Fulton;  FI.  C.  S. 
Nemesis,  lieutenant  W.  H.  Hall;  H.  C.  S.  Queen; 
Mr.  commanding  W.  Warden;  H.  C.  S.  Phlegethou, 
lieutenant  McCleverty;  H.  C.  S.  Sesostris,  com- 
mander Ormsby,  I.  N. 

At  Amoy. — Druid,  44,  captain  H.  Smith,  C.  B.; 
Pylades,  18,  commander  Tindal  (absent);  Chame- 
leon; 10,  lieutenant  Hunter;  Starling,  6,  command- 
er H.  Kellett. 

Squadron  at  the  mouth  of  Canton  river.  Blenheim, 
72,  captain  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  Iv.  C.  B.,  senior 
commanding  officer;  Herald,  26,  captain  .1.  Nias.C. 
B.;  Nimrod,  18,  commander  Glasse;  Cruizer;  18, 
commander  J.  Pearsc;  Royalist,  10.  lieutenant  Chet- 
wood;  Young  Hebe,  4,  lieutenant  Wood. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  American  ships  in  the 
Chinese  w'aters  at  the  same  date: 

Lima.  Endicot;  Akbas,  Dumaresq;  Panama, ; 

Henry  Pratt,  Rogers;  Cayuga  Bissel;  Coromadno, 
Scudder;  Ianthe,  Steele;  Horatio,  Howland;  Levant, 
Foulke;  Robert  Fulton,  McMichael. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIR  S. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  TPIE  PRESIDENT, 
Thomas  S.  Smith,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, vice  Johathan  Roberts. 

CONGRESS.  U.  S.  Senate.  The  terms  of  one- 
third  of  the  present  senate  expire  on  the  4th  March 
next.  The  senate  now  consists  of  30  whigs  and  20 
V.  B.  counting  Mr.  Rives  with  the  former.  Of  those 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session, 
10  are  Van  Buren,  and  7 are  w'higs,  viz. 

Van  Buren.  Whigs. 

Williams,  of  Maine.  Crafts,  of  Vermont. 

Wilcox,  of  N.  H.  Kerr,  of  Maryland. 

Smith,  of  Connecticut.  Graham,  of  N.  Carolina. 


Wright,  of  New  York. 
Buchanan,  of  Penn. 
Cuthbert,  of  Georgia. 
Bagby,  of  Alabama. 
Allen  of  Ohio. 

Young,  of  Illinois. 
Linn,  of  Missouri. 


Preston,  of  S.  Carolina. 
Conrad,  of  Louisiana 
Crittenden,  of  Ken. 
Smith,  of  Indiana. 


Represent ativf.s.  Tha<  following  members  of 
the  present  congress  have  indicated  their  determina- 
tion not  to  be  candidates  for  re  election: 

Whigs — Messrs.  Fillmore,  Van  Rensselaer,  and 
Granger,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Randolph,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Messrs.  Mason,  Ilidgaway,  and  Pendleton,  of 
of  Ohio. 

Van  Buren — Mr.  Keirn,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mr. 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina. 

CONSUL.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has 
officially  recognized  Edw'ard  Stucken  as  consul  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimer,  for  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  Alexander  Baker,  as  vice  consul  of  Russia. 

CORRESPONDENCE.  We  find  in  the  Madiso- 
nian the  following  correspondence,  between  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  Lord  Ashburton,  in  relation  to  the 
prisoners  at  Van  Dieman’s  Land: 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Aug.  29,  1842. 

Mv  Lord:  I have  the  honor  to  communicate  to 
your  lordship  the  copy  of  a letter  addressed  to  the 
president,  by  the  honorable  Messrs.  Cushing,  Wood, 
and  Ferris,  members  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  of  the  answer  to  that  letter  from  this  department 
by  the  president’s  direction. 

This  correspondence  relates  to  the  prisoners  at 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  some  of  them  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whose  condition  I have,  I believe, 
more  than  once,  mentioned  to  you  in  our  conversa- 
tions. I trust  that  you  will  bring  this  subject  to  the 
considration  of  her  majesty’s  government;  and  1 en- 
tertain the  hope  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
you  will  not  withhold  your  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion for  the  pardon  and  release  of  those  prisoners. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion,  my  lord.  to.  renew 
to  you  assurances  of  high  consideration  and  respect. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton , fyc.  8pc.  S,-c. 

JVhy  York,  Septernbci'  i,  lc-riv 

Sir:  The  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of  addressing 
me  the  29th  of  last  month,  reached  me  on  my  arrival 
here  with  its  enclosures,  relating  to  certain  prisoners 
in  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  formerly  citizens  of  the 
-United  States,  who  were  transported  to  that  penal 
settlement  in  consequence  of  the  part  taken  by  them 
in  the  criminal  invasion  of  the  British  provinces,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  their  inhabitants.  I shall  communicate  these 
papers  to  my  government  immediately  on  my  arrival; 
and  although  it  does  not  become  me  to  anticipate,  by 
any  opinion  of  my  oy<n,  their  decision  upon  them,  I 
need  hardly  assure  you  that  the  wish  expressed  by 
your  government,  and  the  respectable  members  of 
congress,  whose  letter  you  send  me,  will  not  fail  to 
receive  due  attention.  I shall  carefully  press  the 
consideration  of  the  several  circumstances  of  mitiga- 
tion mentioned  in  these  papers,  and  you  may  be  assured 
that  there  will  be  ever  , disposition  to  take  as  indul- 
gent a view  of  these  unfortunate  people  as  may  he 
thought  consistent  with  the  d ue  vindication  of  the 
laws,  and  the  security  of  her  majesty’s  peaceable 
subjects. 

I beg.  sir,  you  will  be  assured  of  my  high  considera- 
tion and  of  my  sincere  regard.  ASHBURTON. 

The  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  S;c. 

THE  POST  OFFICE  ESTABLISHMENT,  ITS 
RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

LETTER  PROM  THE  POSTMASTEP,  GENERAL  TO  THE 


From  the  result  of  the  state  elections  that  have 
been  ascertained,  Van  Buren  senators  will  be  re- 
elected from  New  Hampshire  Connecticut,  Ala- 
bama, Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  they  will  elect  Van 
Buren  senators  in  the  place  of  Preston  from  South 
Carolina,  and  of  Graham  from  North  Carolina,  and 
if  their  accounts  of  the  Indiana  election  are  correct, 
one  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  that  state.  If  they 
lose  none  of  the  other  members  this  will  give  them 
23  senators,  besides  the  chance  for  one  from  Mary- 
land, and  of  two  from  Tennessee — gaining  those, 
they  would  have  exactly  half  the  senate.  The  whigs 
have  secured  the  re-election  of  whig  senators  from 
Vermont,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky,  which  counting 
Mr.  Rives  with  them,  gives  them  just  half  thesenate, 
besides  their  chance  for  those  to  be  elected  from 
Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Ohio  and 
and  Maryland. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Post  office  department,  August  8,  1842. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  2d 
and  45th  sections  of  the  “act  to  change  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  post  office  department,”  &c.  approved  the 
2d  July  1836, 1 have  the  honor  to  report  the  expen- 
ses of  this  department  for  the  year  ending  June  20, 
1841,  set  opposite,  the  estimates,  under  each  head  of 
general  account,  viz: 

Heads  of  appropriations.  Estimates.  Expenditures. 

Transportation  of  the  mails  $3,520  000  $2,984,388  83 
Compensation  postmasters  1,097,000  1,018,644  61 
Ship,  steambo.it  and  way 
ters  43  000  10,325  06 

Wrapping  paper  25,000  16  755  49 

Office  furniture  5 000  4,547  55 

Advertising  36,000  33,264  06 

Mail  bags ' 46,000  36,367  31 


31 
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Blanks 

Mail  locks,  keys  and  stamps 
Mail  depredations  and  spe- 
cial agents 
Miscellaneous 


33.000 

12.000 

222,000 

67,000 


30.466  75 
5,036  03 

211,173  28 
58,369  53 


5,126.000  4,443,768  42 
I submit  herewith  a statement  from  the  auditor  of 
the  treasury  for  the  post  office  department,  giving  the 
information  required  by  the  4th  article  of  the  22d 
section  of  the  act  of  1836.  It  appears  from  this  state- 
ment that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  department  for  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June,  1841  was  a®  follows  viz: 
For  letter  postage  $3,812, i38  61 

For  postage  on  newspapers  and  pam- 

phlets  . 566>245  46 

For  fines  for  infractions  of  the  post  of- 
fice law  50 


4,379,296  57 
4,443,768  42 


61  471  85 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  were 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  revenue 
for  year  ending  June  30, 1841 

Adverting  to  the  final  column  in  the  au- 
ditor’s statement  it  will  be  perceived 
that  there  was  due  and  unpaid  to  mail 
contractors,  for  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  the  30th  June, 

1841  , , 4 4 , 

In  the  preceding  column,  there  is  stated 
to  be  due  by  contractors,  for  the  same 
period 

Nett  balance  due  contractors,  June  30, 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  resPe^Jy  y°i;i,°be' 
dient  servant,  c-  A-  W ICKLIFFL. 

Hon.  John  White,  speaker  of  the  house  of  rep  s. 


395,801  30 


16,152  87 


THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  55. 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  adftgenl's  office- 

Washington,  Aug.  23,  1842. 

The  following  suggestions,  for  the  care  and  pre- 
servation of  fortifications,  received  from  the  engi- 
neer department,  are  adopted  and  made  obligatory 
on  all  garrisons: 

1.  No  person  shall  be  permitted,  under  any  pre- 
~ tenCe,  to  walk  upon  any  of  the  slopes  of  a fortifica- 
tion, excepting  the  ramps  and  glacis.  If,  m a.ny  case, 
it  be  necessary  to  provide  for  crossing  them,  it  should 
he  done  by  placing  wooden  steps  or  stairs  against  the 
slones.  The  occasional  walking  of  persons  on  a 
parapet  will  do  no  harm,  provided  it  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  be  not  allowed  to  cut  the  surface  into 
paths. 

2.  No  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  goat,  or  other  animal, 
shall  ever  permitted  to  go  upon  the  slopes,  the  ram- 
parts or  the  parapets;  nor  upon  the  glacis,  except 
within  fenced  limits,  which  should  not  approach  the 
crest  nearer  than  about  30  feet. 

3 All  grassed  surfaces,  excepting  the  glacis  will 
be  carefully  and  frequently  mowed  (except  in  dry 
weather'd  and  the  oftener  the  better,  while  growing 
rnnid W — the  grass  never  being  allowed  to  be  more 
than  a few  inches  high.  In  order  to  cut  the  grass 
even  and  close,  upon  smaller  slopes,  a light  one- 
handed  scythe  should  be  used;  and  in  mowing  the 
steeper  slopes,  the  mower  should  stand  on  a light 
ladder  resting  against  the  slope,  and  not  upon  the 
p-rass  Crops  of  hay  may,  in  some  places,  be  raised 
on  the  glacis;  , or,  if  fenced,  it  may  be  used  as  pas- 
ture' otherwise  it  should  be  treated  as  other  slopes 
of  the  fortification.  On  all  the  slopes  spots  of  dead 
p-rass  will  be  cut  out,  and  replaced  by  fresh  sods.  rell 
weeds  will  be  eradicated.  A very  little  labor  ap- 
plied steadily  and  judiciously  will  maintain  the 
grassed  surface. — even  of  the  largest  of  our  forts,  in 
good  condition, 

4.  The  burning  of  grass  upon  any  portion  of  a for- 
tification is  strictly  forbidded. 

5 Particular  attention  is  required  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  gullies  in  the  parade,  terreplem  and 
ramps;  and  especially  in  slopes  when  grass  is  not 
well  established.  If  neglected,  they  soon  involve 
heavy  expense. 

6 Earth  or  sand  must  not  be  suffered  to  heap  up 
against  wood-work— a free  ventilation  being  preserv- 
ed around  it;  and  all  wooden  floors,  platforms,  bridg- 
es, &c.,  will  be  kept  clean  swept. 

7 The  machinery  of  drawbridges,  gates  and  pos- 
ters must  be  kept  in  gbod  working  order  by  proper 

cleaning,  oiling  of  the  parts,  &c. — and  the  bridges 
will  be  raised,  and  the  gates  and  posterns  opened,  as 
often  as  once  a week. 

8.  The  terrepleins  of  forts,  the  floors  of  casemates, 


Caponniers,  store  rooms,  barracks,  galleries,  posterns, 
magazines,  &c.,  and  the  side  walks  in  front  o 
quarters  and  barracks,  as  well  as  other  walks, 
are  sometimes  paved  with  bricks  or  stones,  or  form- 
ed of  concrete.  These  surfaces  must  be  preser' cd 
from  injury  with  great  care.  In  transporting  guns 
and  carriages,  and  in  mounting  them,  strong  wrey- 
planks  will  be  interposed;  and  neither  the  wneels 
nor  any  otherpart,nor  any  machinery  such  ass’neais, 
girs,  &c.,  nor  any  hand-spike  or  other  implement, 
will  be  allowed  to  touch  those  surfaces.  Unless, 
protected  in  a similar  manner,  no  wheel-barrow  or 
or  other  vehicle,  no  barrels,  hogsheads,  &c.,  will  be 
rolled  upon  these  surfaces.  No  violent  work  will  be 
suffered  to  be  done  upon  them — such  as  cutting 
wood — breaking  coai,  &c.,  and  no  heavy  weight  be 
thrown,  or  permitted  to  fall  thereon. 

9.  The  injuries  against  which  it  is  designed  to 
guard,  are  expensive  to  repair,  and  are  often  much 
more  grave  than  would  be  inferred  merely  from  the 
broken  surface,  since  they  permit  water  to  penetrate 
into  the  masonry  beneath,  and  if  there  be  casemates, 
cause  them  to  leak — and  hence  there  must  be  main- 
tained in  reference  thereto  a strict  responsibility,  in 
the  use  of  machinery,  such  as  girs,  within  casemates, 
injury  is  sometimes  done  to  the  arch  or  ceiling,  as 
well  as  to  the  floor:  a very  moderate  degree  of  at- 
tention would  guard  against  such  damage. 

10.  Thedoors  and  windows  of  all  store  rooms  and 
unoccupied  casemates,  quarters,  barracks,  &.C.,  will 
be  opened  several  times  a week  for  thorough  venti- 
lation. 

11.  The  heating  of  shot  furnaces,  until  made  ac- 
tually necessary  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  is 
strictly  forbidden. 

12.  The  foregoing  matters  involve  but  little  ex- 
pense; the  labor  is  probably  within  the  means  of 
every  garrison;  and  no  technical  knowledge  is  called 
for  beyond  what  will  generally  be  found  amongst 
soldiers.  There  are  other  things  which  will  occa- 
sionally need  small  disbursements— such  as  repaint- 
ing the  exposed  wood  work  of  the  fortification  co- 
venn0-  exposed  iron  with  paint  or  lacker,  this 
work° also,  can  be  executed  by  the  garrison,  although 
regular  reports,  estimates  and  requisitions  will  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  materials.  r>ut  theie  will  be 
still  another  class  of  repairs  which  will  require  tech- 
nical skill.  These,  as  far  as  they  appear,  should, 
however,  be  duly  reported. 

13.  In  every  occupied  work,  alterations  either  in 
the  fortification  proper,  or  in  any  other  of  its  inte- 
rior arrangements  of  casemates,  galleries,  quarters, 
barracks,  magazines,  store  rooms,  or  any  other  room 
or  building  whatever  are  strickly  forbidden.  In  case 
any  commanding, or  other  officer,  deem  an  alteration 
necessary,  he  will  address  io  the  proper  authority  a 
statement  explanatory  of  his  reasons,  with  an  esti- 
mate in  detail,  of  the  cost:  and  should  the  proposed 
alteration  bear  in  any  way  upon  matters  pertaining 
to  the  defences,  the  subject  will  be  referred  to  the 

engineer  department  for  its  opinion. 

14.  Whenever  it  may  be  designed  to  erec^a  build- 
in  a-  of  any  kind,  or  any  work  of  earth,  masonry  or 
timber,  either  in  the  interior  of  a fort  occupied  by 
troops,  or  on  the  exterior  within  half  a mile,  the  lo- 
cation will  not  be  fixed  until  the  subject  has  been 
reported  on  by  the  engineer  department.  Ana  should 
there  happen  to  be  an  engineer  ofiicer  on  duty  at  the 
post  his  opinion  should  be  asked  in  the  first  instance, 
and  transmitted  to  the  adjutant  general  witn  the 
other  papers  explanatory  of  the  design. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

J L.  THOMAS,  ass’t  adfl  gen. 

The  decision  of  the  court  martial  at  N.  York,  in 
relation  to  capt.  Ballard,  has  been  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington city.  The  court  is  now  prosecuting  the  addi- 
tioal  cases  before  them. 


Naval.  T’r  A.  S.  Mackenzie, 

commander,  sailed  in,...  n Monday  for  the 

west  coast  of  Africa,  calling at  ora.  This  vessel  is 
one  the  squadron  to  he  stationed  on  the  coast  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


as 


MAINE. 

The  state  election  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.  Full 
returns  not  yet  received. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  legislature  convened  in  extra  session  on  the  7th. 
inst. 

Governor  Davis’  speech  refers  principally  to  the 
provisions  of  the  apportionment  bill,  which  he  rather 
disapproves,  in  so  far  as  it  diminishes  the  nunffier  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  unduly  enlarges  the 
ratio  of  representation. 

He  cordially  approves  the  single  district  system,  a 
just  and  truly  republican. 

He  adverts  with  satisfaction  to  the  treaty,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary;  and  exposes 
the  inconsistency  of  the  president  in  his  course  as  to 
the  public  lands  and  the  tariff 

A bill  was  reported  in  the  house  for  districting  the 
state. 

The  Van  Burenites  at  a state  convenl’on  in  Bos- 
ton, havenominated  Marcus  Morton  for  governor,  and 
II.  H.  Childs  for  lieutenant  governor.  Seth  Whit- 
marsh  was  president  of  the  convention,  and  advocat- 
ed the  claims  of  Marcus  Morton,  upon  the  ground, 
of  his  sympathy  with  ‘-Governor”  Dorr,  of  Rhode 
Island.  &c. 

The  whig  convention  of  delegates  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  offices  of  governor 
and  lieutenant  governor  for  the  next  ensuing  political 
year  assembled  at  Faneui!  Hall  on  the  14th  inst. 

Govenor  Davis  communicated  to  the  senate  on  the 
13th  a message  furnishing  information  in  relation  to 
the  late  rebellious  proceedings  in  Rhode  Island,  an 
exposition  of  the  course  of  the  executive  in  respect 
to  the  loan  of  arms,  &c. 

VERMONT. 

Election.  The  annual  election  took  place  on  the 
6th  inst.  There  were  three  tickets  run,  whig,  V.  B. 
abolition.  Last  year,  three  tickets  were  run,  and  the 
result  was  that  neither  of  the  candidates  for  governor 
had  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  votes,  and 
the  choice  devolved  upon  the  legislature.  Complete 
returns  are  not  yet  received  of  the  present  election, 
but  the  result  is  ascertained.  The  whig  ticket  has  a 
majority  over  both  tiie  others,  the  present  whig  gov- 
ernor is  re-elected,  and  there  is  a large  majority  of 
whigs  elected  to  the  legislature. 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Rochester  Republican  of  the  30th  ult.  con- 
tains the  following  table,  made  up  from  assembly 
document,  No.  61,  for  the  present  year  to  show  the 
accumulation  of  the  state  debt  from  1825  to  1842. 


THE  NAVY. 

The  French  steam  frigate  Gomer,  Captain  Laurencin 
bound  to  Su  Pierres.  (Mart.)  dropped  down  to  Hampton 
p, ,ads  on  Saturday  afternoon.  After  coming  to  an  an- 
chor she  saluted  fortress  Monroe  which  was  retmne-d 
I'mm  the  fortress.  She  was  visited  by  the  army  officers 
stafioned  at  fortress  Monroe.  The  Gomer  satled  the 
next  day. 

The  French  corvette  Circe,  Captain  Richard,  having 
undergone  repairs,  dropped  down  from  the  Navy  Yaru 
anchorage  off  the  Naval  Hospital  on  Saturday 

last. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Marion,  commander  Aim- 
strong,  dropped  down  from  the  Navy  Yard  on  Friday 
and  anchored  off  the  Naval  Hospital 

There  are  now  lying  off  the  Hospital,  the  U.  S.  ship 
Pennsylvania,  Capt.  Zantzinger,  bearing  the  broad  peri- 
na  of  Com.  Kennedy;  frigate  Constitution,  Capt.  Pai- 
ker  sloop  of  war  Marion,  Commander  Armstrong,  and 
,he  French  corvette  Circe,  Capt.  Rtcaud.  [Nor.  Beacon. 


iotal  or  state 

Am’t  borrow- 

Am’t  paid  in 

liabilities  at 

Year. 

ed  in  each 

each  year. 

the  close  of 

}7ear. 

each  year. 

1825 

7,737,770  99 

1826 

377,000 

00 

270,000 

00 

7,844,770  99 

1827 

500,000 

00 

94,615 

Of) 

8,250,155  99 

1828 

220,000 

00 

21,000 

00 

8,450,155  99 

1829 

387,000 

00 

333,942 

99 

8,516,013  00 

1830 

150,000 

00 

30,977 

14 

8,635,035  86 

1831 

240,263 

00 

9,653 

00 

8,865,645  80 

1832 

561.500 

00 

9,427,145  86 

1833 

178,886 

83 

1,566,310 

03 

8,127,656  12 

1834 

1,044,876 

18 

638,830 

06 

8,584,525  69 

1835 

129,453 

01 

782,160 

58 

8,007,035  21 

1836 

650,000 

00 

691,778 

60 

8,005,785  75 

1837 

919,973 

63 

1,026,912 

94 

7,954,114  45 

1833 

4,350,761 

54 

365,011 

17 

11,953,852  84 

1839 

2,139,185 

49 

67,300 

33 

14,025,738  00 

1840 

4,497,297 

90 

138,139 

91 

18.385,309  68 

1841 

3.609,414 

57 

33,770 

85 

21,960,953  40 

1842 

3,814,182 

00 

10,544 

76 

25,764  590  64 

“With  these  facts  before  us,  can  we  fail  to  recogise 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  the  expenditures  of  the 
state?  Let  the  people  answer.” 

Legislature.  The  following  are  resolutions  of- 
fered by  General  Dix,  protesting  against  the  inter- 
ference of  congress  in  ordering  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  congress  by  single  districts,  and  which  pass- 
ed both  houses-— the  senate  by  12  voles  to  9,  and  the 
house  of  assembly  by  72  votes  to  22. 

Whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  at  it 
recent  session,  has  passed  a law  entitled  “an  act  fo 
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the  apportionment  of  representatives  among  the  se- 
veral states  according  to  the  sixth  census,”  which 
act  provides  that  the  said  representatives  shall  be 
chosen  by  districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory, 
no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  representa- 
tive: And  whereas,  the  constitution  of  the  United 

States  declares  that  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states,  reserving  to  congress  the  power  by  law  to 
make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the 
places  of  chosing  senators: 

»#nd  wherein,  the  principal  ground  on  which  the  re- 
servation of  this  power  to  congress  was  urged,  when 
the  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  states  for  adop- 
tion, was  that  it  was  indispensable  to  enable  the  ge- 
neral government  to  provide  for  its  own  safety  and 
preservation,  in  case  the  states  should  neglect,  refuse 
or  be  unable  to  provide  for  the  election  of  represen- 
tatives: And  whereas,  a majority  of  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal states,  by  solemn  public  acts,  objected  to  the 
provisions  by  which  the  power  was  conferred,  and 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  such  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  as  should  restrain  congress  from 
any  interference  with  the  regulations  of  the  states 
for  the  election  of  representatives,  unless  the  states 
should  neglect,  refuse  or  be  unable  to  make  such  re- 
gulations: And  whereas,  the  states  have  continued 
for  more  than  half  a century  in  the  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  the  right  given  to  them  by  the  constitu- 
tion to  prescribe  the  times,  places  and  manner  of 
choosing  their  representatives  in  congress,  and  have 
faithfully  fulfilled  that  high  trust,  and  no  public  exi- 
gency has  arisen  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  con- 
gress to  overrule  them  in  its  exercise:  Therefore, 
Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature, 
the  interference  of  congress  in  a matter  peculiarly 
of  state  concern,  under  no  circumstances  of  public 
necessity,  is  unjustifiable,  a violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  provision  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the 
right  of  interference  is  asserted,  and  at  variance  with 
the  intention  of  its  framers. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature, 
the  act  aforesaid  is  the  fruit  of  an  arbitrary  and  dan- 
gerous exercise  of  power  in  congress,  and  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  the  states,  each  of  which  ought 
to  be  left,  in  its  own  independent  judgment,  to  pre- 
scribe snch  regulations  for  the  choice  of  its  repre- 
sentatives as  may  be  dictated  by  the  wishes  and  con- 
venience of  its  own  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
structed, and  our  representatives  requested  to  use 
their  influence  to  procure  a repeal  of  the  said  act. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature, 
the  interference  of  congress  with  the  choice  of  re- 
presentatives in  the  different  states,  without  being 
justified  by  any  of  the  circumstances  against  which 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution  authorising  its  in- 
terposition wa  particularly  designed  to  guard,  can 
only  be  viewed  as  the  evidence  of  an  alarming  dis- 
position in  the  federal  legislature  to  encroach  upon 
the  just  rights  of  the  states,  and  that  early  and  effi 
cient  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  provide  against 
the  repetition  of  the  evil  by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 

Resolved,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  object  express- 
ed in  the  last  resolution,  the  following  amendment, 
which  was  proposed  by  the  convention  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  when  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  ratified,  ought  to  be  engrafted  as  a per- 
manent provision  upon  that  instrument,  viz: 

Congress  shall  not  make  or  alter  any  regulation  in 
any  state  respecting  the  times,  places,  and  manner 
of  holding  elecl ions  for  senators  or  representatives, 
unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  shail  neglect  or 
refuse  to  make  laws  or  regulations  for  the  purpose, 
or  from  any  circumstance  be  incapable  of  making 
the  same,  and  that  in  those  cases  such  power  shall  be 
only  exercised  until  the  legislature  of  such  state 
slia.ll  make  provision  in  the  premises;  provided,  that 
congress  may  prescribe  the  time  for  the  election  of 
representatives. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  a copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  governor  of  each  of  the  other  states  of  the 
union,  wiih  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before  the 
legislatures  thereof  respectively. 

is  ASSEMBLY. 

' Wednesday.  Sept.  1. 

Mr.  Davezac  called  up  Mr.  Tumblin’s  resolution  ro- 
laiive  to  die  American  Prisoners  at  van  Dieman’s  Land. 
The  House  agreed  to  consider. 

Mr.  Davezac  addressed  the  House  at  length  in  its  fa- 
vor; and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  warmly  applaud- 
ed the  Rhode  Island  Dorrsmen,  as  better  deserving  t he 
civic  wreath  of  oaken  leaves,  than  opprobrium.  The 
association  of  his  name  with  that  affair  he  should  ever 
consider  a lasting  honor.  “Canada  and  Rhode  Island 
would  both  be  soon  independent.” 

Mr.  Flagler  thought  that  the  duty  desired  of  the  E:c 
ecutive  by  these  resolutions  had  been  anticipated  by  Gov. 


Seward,  and  had  read  an  extract  from  his  Message  of  Orleans  Courier  gives  the  majorities  in  those  7 parishes, 
this  session,  in  confirmation  of  the  assertion.  and  therewith  furnishes  the  following  table. 


Mr.  D.  S.  Wright  offered  the  following  amendment 

Resolved,  ’I  hat'  the  same  action  be  taken  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive in  regard  to  the  unfortunate  condition  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  now  suffering  in  the  prisons  of  Rhode  Island 
for  their  patriotic  endeavours  to  free  that  unfortunate 
people  from  the  galling  chains  of  slavery  under  which 
they  have  suffered  since  the  birth-day  of  American  In- 
dependence. 

Amidst  much  confusion  and  laughter,  this  was  a- 
dopted,  ayes  43,  noes  16.  and  then  the  entire  resolutions, 
as  amended  were  adopted. 

State  conventions.  The  whig  convention  cho- 
sen for  the  pupose  of  nominating  candidates  for  tne 
offices  of  governor  and  lient.  governor,  assembled  at 
Syracuse  on  Wednesday  the  7th  inst.  Clias.  H. 
Carroll,  of  Livingston  county,  presided.  The  hon. 
Luther  Bradish,  of  Franklin,  was  nominated  for  o- 
vernor,  and  the  hon.  Gabriel  Truman,  of  Kings,  for 
lieut.  governor. 

Gen.  E.  Root,  of  Delaware,  after  addressing  the 
convention,  nominated  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
as  the  whig  candidate  for  the  next  president  of  the 
U.  States.  Adopted  unanimously. 

On  motion  of  J S.  Van  Iienssalaer,  of  Albany,  the 
convention  resolved  to  recommend  a whig  national 
convention  at  Baltimore,  at  such  time  as  the  whig 
members  of  congress  may  deem  expedient  to  nomi- 
nate a candidate  for  vice  presieent. 

The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  tendered  to  the 
hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  senator,  and  to  the  whig  re- 
presentatives in  congress  for  their  “ardent,  zealous 
and  successful  labors  in  behalf  of  their  constituents 
during  the  recent  protracted  session  in  the  face  of 
unforeseen  discouragements  and  unparalleled  execu- 
tive pefidy.”  After  having  been  addressed  by  the 
hon.  N.  P.  Tallmadge,  and  the  hon.  J.  T.  Morehead 
of  Kentucky,  the  convention  adjourned.  The  elec- 
tion comes  off  in  November 

The  Van  Buren  state  convention  assembled  also  at 
the  same  place  and  time,  and  have  nominated  Wm 
C.  Bouck,  of  Schoharie,  for  governor,  and  D.  S. 
Dickinson,  of  Broome,  for  lieut.  governor.  An  ad- 
dress and  resolutions  were  adopted  setting  forth  their 
political  views. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  Van  Buren  convention  of  New  Jersey  assem- 
bled at  Trenton  on  the  7th  inst.  George  Cassedy,  of 
Bergen  president. 

The  convention  adopted  resolutions  declaring  it 
inexpedient  to  nominate  a congressional  ticket,  at 
present,  appointing  a committee  with  power  to  con 
vene  the  convention,  if  they  thought  proper,  at  any 
time  before  the  October  election;  and  also,  a com- 
mittee to  draft  resolutions,  protesting  against  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  late  act  of  congress,  providing 
for  the  election  of  members  of  congress  by  single 
districts.  We  extract  the  following  resolution  from 
the  proceedings: 

Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  a ju- 
dicious tariff,  to  secure  on  the  one  band  a revenue 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
government,  and  sustain  its  credit;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  afford  incidental  and  permanent  protection 
to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our  country. 

A whig  state  convention  met  at  Trenton  on  the 
14th  inst.  gnd  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the  next 
presidency,  and  without  nominating,  expressed  a pre- 
ference for  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  for  vice 
president. 


following  l 
election  of  governor. 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  results  of  the  August  elections  in  this  state 
for  the  two  houses  are  as  follows: 

House-of  commons  120  members — whigs  52— Van 
Buren  G7,  and  one  the  commoner  from  Hyde  county 
claimed  by  both  parties. 

Senate,  composed  of  50  members,  whigs  20,  V.  B. 
30 — Total  1 disputed,  whigs  72,  V.  B.  97. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Graham  U.  S.  senator  from  this 
state  expires  on  the  4th  March  next. 

In  the  vote  for  governor,  the  returns  from  all  the 
counties  except  three,  viz:  Nash,  Greene  and  Car- 
teret, which  may  vary  the  general  result  3 or  500, 


give  to 


Morelicad  (whig) 
Henry,  (V.  B.) 


35,775 

30,210 


Whig  maj.  5,565 

Hon.  Bedford  Brown,  late  U.  S.  senator,  is  elect- 
ed to  the  North  Carolina  legislature  from  Caswell 
county. 


LOUISIANA.  The  only  full  returns  we  have 
met  with  of  the  late  gubernatorial  election  in  Louisi- 
ana give  the  vote  of  ail  the  parishes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  seven.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  remarked 
that  they  may  be  considered  as  official,  as  they  are 
copied  from  the  duplicates  of  the  judges.  The  New 


1st  Cong.  Dist. 

1842. 

1838. 

Johnson 

Mouton 

Roman  Pricur 

Orleans, 

1228 

977 

1542 

1550 

Plaquemines, 

90 

175 

63 

159 

St.  Barnard, 

85 

76 

114 

120 

Jefferson, 

220 

111 

St.  Charles, 

54 

33 

29 

54 

St.  Jean  Baptiste, 

131 

127 

132 

93 

St.  Jacques, 

214 

163 

280 

90 

Ascension, 

127 

120 

99 

221 

Assomption, 

La  Fourche  Inter. 

178 

326 

293 

176 

Terrebonne, 

cn 

00 

T— t 

27 

269 

57 

2 d cong.  dist. 
Iberville, 

189 

243 

147 

184 

Ea  -t  Baton  Rouge, 

325 

374 

282 

222 

West  Baton  Rouge 

176 

121 

147 

67 

St.  Tammany, 

139 

228 

113 

107 

Washington, 

56 

286 

166 

87 

Livingston, 

64 

224 

61 

167 

Sle.  Helene, 

98 

214 

130 

J70 

East  Feliciana, 

311 

408 

328 

290 

West  Feliciana, 

176 

263 

171 

189 

Pointe  Coupee, 

78 

203 

44 

165 

3d  Cong.  Dist. 
Rapides, 

418 

490 

367 

270 

Avoyelles, 

235 

93 

Ste.  Marie, 

248 

162 

202 

138 

St.  Martin, 

121 

373 

250 

163 

Lafayette, 

249 

463 

119 

366 

Catahoula, 

253 

258 

78 

22 

Caldwell, 

102 

163 

30 

100 

St.  Landry,  ) 
Calcasiu,  $ 

GO 

199 

Ouachita, 

264 

238 

190 

266 

Union, 

110 

194 

Concordia 

111 

4 

Madison, 

151 

135 

47 

45 

Carroll, 

98 

174 

71 

96 

Claiborne, 

Natchitoches, 

151 

272 

151 

183 

324 

577 

335 

206 

Caddo,, 

111 

291 

115 

20 

Majorities. 

John 

son. 

Mouton 

Jefferson, 

Assomption, 

123 

maj 

110 

Lafourche 

303 

Avoyelles, 

St.  Landry,  ^ 

140 
33 

Calcasiu  $ 

Concordia, 

63 

— 



489 

283 

Total  of  31  parishes  6,330 

8,062 

6,819 

8,345 

M.  A.  Mouton  is  elected  therefore  by  a majority 
of  1,526  votes.  J 

TENNESSEE. 

The  governor  cf  Tennessee  has  convened  an  extra 
session  of  the  legislature,  to  meet  on  the  third  day  of 
October  next.  The  apportionment  of  the  state  into 
congressional  districts,  will  he  one  of  the  things  re- 
quiring the  action  of  the  legislature, 


KENTUCKY. 

Elections.  By  the  election  held  in  this  state  on 
the  1st  Monday  in  August  (1st  inst.)  there  were  elec 
ted  to  the  house  of  representatives  43  Van  Buren 
members  and  57  whigs.  Of  the  10  senators  elected 
this  year  4 are  Van  Buren  and  6 whigs.  The  sena- 
tors are  elected  for  four  years;  and  of  those  whose 
terms  will  expire  in  three  years  there  are  V.  B.  2 
whigs  7;  in  two  years  V.  B.  3,  whigs  7;  and  in  one 
year  V.  B.  2,  whigs  7.  The  senate  stands  now  there- 
fore V.  B.  11,  whigs  27. 

Vote  on  joint  ballot  54  Van  Burenites,  to  84  whKs. 

The  term  of  Mr.  Crittenden  U.  S.  senator  expires 
on  the  4th  March  next. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  late  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  is  elected  to  the  Kentucky  house 
from  Scott  county. 

OHIO. 

On  Saturday,  Aug.  20th,  a meeting  of  some  8 or 

10,000  whigs- was  held  at  Hamilton,  Gov.  Corwin 

and  others  addressed  the  assembly. 

A Van  Buren  state  convention  of  youne  men  wn« 
held  at  Columbus  on  the  23th  August. 

R was  numerously  attended.  ° An  address  was 
adopted,  together  with  some  spirited  resolution* 
The  following  are  extracts. 

An  examination  of  the  tariff  question  in  all  its 
bearings,  will  convince  an  intelligent  people  (hat  the 
lamor  raised  m favor  of  “protecting  American  In 
dustry”  is  a deception  of  those  who  employ  it,  not 
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for  the  benefit  of  labor,  but  for  the  advantage  of  ca- 
pi.al.  To  tell  an  individual  that  you  are  protecting 
iiis  rights  whilst  you  are  curtailing  his  liberty,  is  not 
a grosser  insult  to  common  sense,  than  to  suggest  to 
an  intelligent  people  that  their  industry  is  protected 
by  being  taxed  upon  all  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear, 
for  the  undisguished  support  of  manufacturing  capi- 
talists. 

Is  the  blacksmith’s  “industry”  protected  by  a ta- 
riff which  raises  the  price  of  the  commodity  in 
which  he  works? 

Is  the  grazier’s  “industry”  protected  by  a tariff 
which  makes  him  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
for  an  amount  of  salt  which  he  heretofore  purchas- 
ed for  one  dollar? 

Is  the  grain-grow'er’s  ‘industry’  protected  by  a ta- 
riff upon  the  instruments  of  his  husbandry? 

Is  the  mechanic’s  “industry”  protected  by  a tariff 
which  increases  the  cost  of  his  wife’s  and  children’s 
clothing? 

Is  the  “industry”  of  the  helpless  female  protected 
by  a tax  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  the  general  ne- 
cessaries of  life? 

Is  the  professional  man’s  “industry”  protested  by 
raising  the  prices  of  his  books  and  professional  in- 
struments? 

Is  the  printer  and  book -binder’s  “industry”  pro- 
tected by  requiring  them  to  pay  sixteen  millions  for 
an  amount  of  paper  which  without  one  could  be 
bought  for  thirteen. 

Is  the  honest  laboring  man’s  “industry”  protected 
whilst  he  is  made  to  contribute  something  towards 
the  protection  of  others  and  nothing  is  contributed 
towards  his  own? 

In  fine,  is  the  “industry”  of  the  great  body  of  the 
community  protected  by  taxing  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few!  If  not,  then  where  is  the  apology  for  the 
passage  of  a tariff  bill  which  legislates  from  the 
Amo-1---  people  the  privilege  of  making  theirpur- 
le  cheapest  market,  unaffected  by  the  ar- 
ences  of  government  interference. 

in  Ohio.  In  considering  this  subject, 
present  themselves  in  a shape  pregnant 
, _..-nt  lessons.  Among  them  it  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  specify  the  facts: 

1st.  That  a paper  currency  is  not  essential  to  the 
transactions  of  the  ordinary  business  of  an  agricultu- 
ral state,  but  is  required  chiefly  for  the  convenience 
of  the  travelling  and  commercial  portions  of  our 
people.  

^■^SdrThat  in  affording  this  convenience  to  a part, 
the  whole  people  have  sustained  a loss  of  half  a 
million. 

3d.  That  the  history  of  bank  frands  and  explo- 
sions, since  the  first  organization  of  government  fur- 
nishes no  instance  in  which  a bank  offices  sustained 

4th.  That  the  sum  of  $21,000,000  is  paid  annually 
to  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of 
their  notes — the  paper  circulation  of  the  country 
being  estimated  at  $300,000,000,  loaned  at  seven  per 
cent. 

5th.  That  the  interest  of  these  loans  goes  exclu- 
sively to  the  bankers,  and  if  the  same  amount  were 
devoted  yearly  to  the  encouragement  of  a gold  and 
silver  circulation,  more  than  one  hundred  millions 
would  be  added  to  our  metallic  basis  every  five  years. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  approve  of  a tariff  of  im- 
posts, so  graduated  as  to  furnish  a revenue  sufficient 
for  the  economical  exercise  of  a light  arid  simple 
government,  together  with  incidental  protections  o 
our  domestic  manufactures,  we  will  oppose  all  and 
every  attempt,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may,  to 
burthen  the  many  for  the  special  aggrandizement  of 
the  few,  and  to  rear  and  support  a splendid  govern- 
ment on  the  ruins  or  an  impoverished  and  enslaved 
people. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  words  of  a distinguished  head 
of  the  federal  party,  the  “tariff'  question  can  be  set- 
tled in  ten  days,”  and  if  the  majority  in  congress 
were  as  anxious  to  effect  such  settlement  as  they  are 
to  “head  Captain  Tyler,”  by  passing  “big  bills”  and 
“little  bills,”  which  they  know  he  will  veto,  it  would 
have  been  settled  long  ere  this— the  wheels  of  go- 
vernment would  have  been  set  in  motion — the  in- 
terests of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  por- 
tion of  the  country  secured,  and  though  last,  not  least 
in  its  effect  upon  our  prosperity,  congress  would 
have  adjourned,  and  the  people  been  relieyed  from 
the  burthen  of  supporting  members  ten  months  out 
Df  fourteen. 

Resolved,  That  we  all  concur  in  opposition  to  a 
•national  bank — to  a national  debt — to  a tariff  essen- 
tially for  protection — to  internal  improvements  by 
the  national  government— to  abolition — to  “distribu- 
tion—to  federalism  in  all  its  shapes — and  that  we  all 
agree  to  a reduction  of  expenditures — to  reform  in 
the  currency,  to  administer  reform  in  all  departments 


of  government — and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian interpretation  of  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  government. 

On  the  3d  instant  ten  thousand  whigs  assembled  at 
Carthage,  and  nominated  Clay  and  Davis  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president. 

On  the  24th  August,  a whig  state  convention  as- 
sembled at  Newark;  there  were  present  some  15,000 
people.  Governor  Corwin  addressed  the  assembly. 
An  address  to  the  people  of  Ohio  (from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Perry  of  Columbus)  was  read,  and  also  a letter 
from  H.  Clay.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Briggs,  of  Cuyahaga,  Pugh,  of  Hamilton,  and  Tay- 
lor, of  Ross.  Resolutions  (reported  by  Judge  Spen- 
cer, of  Cincinnati),  were  then  read.  Henry  Clay  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  and  John  Davis  for  the 
vice  presidency. 

Election.  The  election  in  Ohio  takes  place  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October — this  year  the  11th 
of  the  month.  The  papers  represent  the  activity  of 
the  whigs  as  fully  equal  to  that  of  1840,  and  immense 
mass  meetings  have  been  held  in  many  portions  of 
the  state,  at  which  the  people  attend  by  thousands. — 
The  last  meeting  we  have  noticed  is  one  held  at 
Chilicothe,  at  which  over  seven  thousand  persons 
were  present  who  addressd  by  governor  Corwin,  and 
other  citizens.  The  Columbus  Journal,  referring  to 
the  proceedings,  says  that  it  surpassed  any  thing  seen 
even  in  1840. 

The  next  legislature  will  have  to  elect  a senator  of 
the  U.  States,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Allen  whose  term 
expires  on  the  4th  [March  next,  and  also  to  appor- 
tion the  state  into  congressional  districts. 

WISKONSAN. 

Gov.  Doty,  of  Wiskonsan  territory,  has  issued  his 
proclamation,  in  pursuance  of  the  organic  laws  of 
that  territory,  requiring  the  people  to  vote,  at  the 
election  to  be  held  on  the  4th  Monday  of  next  month, 
for  or  against  the  formation  of  a permanent  govern- 
ment for  the  state  of  Wiskonsan. 

IOWA. 

Abstract  of  votes,  official,  given  for  and  against  a 
convention,  at  an  election  held  in  the  territory  of 
Iowa,  on  the  1st  Monday  of  August,  1842,  under  the 
act  to  provide  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  territory,  as  to  taking  preparatory  steps  for  their 
admission  into  the  Union. 


Convention. 

No  Conven 

Des  Moines  county, 
Scott  “ 

540 

902 

167 

349 

Henry  “ 

299 

613 

Lee  “ 

G63 

705 

Johnson  “ 

258 

277 

Cedar  “ 

165 

199 

Muscatine  “ 

206 

287 

Jones  “ 

124 

Clinton  “ 

93 

98 

Linn  “ 

145 

270 

Washington  “ 

187 

394 

Louisa  “ 

223 

309 

Jackson  “ 

136 

325 

Dubuque  “ 

115 

477 

Clayton  “ 

39 

107 

Jefferson  “ 

340 

542 

Van  Buren  “ 

553 

847 

4,129 

6,825 

4,129 

Majority  against  convention 

2,696 

Hawkeye 

of  September 

The  Iowa  City  Standard  of  the  20th.  states 

the  council  consits  of  7 whigs,  5 V.  B.,  I conservative 
—the  nouse  of  12  whigs,  12  V.  B.,  2 conservatives. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Tyler. 

OBITUARY.  From  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
12f/i  Sep.  There  is  no  part  of  our  professional  duty 
so  painlul  to  us  as  that  of  announcing  the  departure 
lrom  this  life  of  individuals  of  honorable  and  envia- 
ble repute,  and  whose  personal  virtues  render  their 
deaths  deeply  afflictive  dispensations  to  a large  and 
affectionate  family,  and  to  a wide  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends. 

Such  is  the  duty  which  we  have  now  to  perform, 
of  announcing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler; 
wife  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

This  most  estimable  lady  was,  in  life,  more  truly 
than  we  can  represent  her  in  words,  a wife,  a mo- j 
ther,  and  a Christian — loving  and  confiding  to  her, 
husband — gentle  and  affectionate  to  her  children — j 
kind  and  charitable  to  the  needy  and  the  afflicted. — 
Deeply  impressed  in  early  life  by  her  highly  respect- 


ed and  pious  parents  with  the  truthful  and  heavenly 
doctrines  of  the  meek  Jesus,  in  all  her  actions,  with 
whatever  sphere  in  life  connected,  self  was  forgotten 
by  her,  and  the  good  of  others  alone  remembered, 
which  won  for  her  wherevershe  was  known  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all. 

The  pure  spirit  which  animated  her  to  such  virtu- 
ous and  exemplary  deeds  fled  to  the  bosom  of  its  God 
at  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  night. 

Official. 

Washington,  Sept.  12,  1842. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  the  doors  of  the  various 
departments  will  be  closed,  after  12  o’clock,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  13th. 

Mrs.  Tyler’s  funeral.  The  funeral  ceremony 
for  the  late  lamented  consort  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  took  place  at  the  president’s  mansion 
yesterday  at  4 o’clock,  according  to  the  previous  an- 
nouncement. Divine  service  was  performed  on  the 
occasion  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Hawley,  in  the  presence  of 
a large  and  most  respectable  assembly  of  sympathiz- 
ing friends,  among  wrhom  were  a number  of  members 
of  congress  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  govern- 
ment. The  corporate  councils  and  chief  officers  of 
the  city  also  attended,  in  pursuance  of  formal  resolu- 
tion. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  are  to  be  conveyed  to 
Virginia  to-day,  for  interment  in  the  family  burying- 
ground. 

From  the  Madisonian  of  I3th. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  attended  by  se- 
veral members  of  his  family,  left  the  city  this  morn- 
ing, in  attendance  on  the  mortal  remains  of  Mrs.  Le- 
titia Tyler. 

Mrs.  Tyler  was  stricken  with  paralysis  nearly  four 
years  ago.  The  blow  was  extremely  severe,  and  al- 
though by  the  kind  attentions  bestowed  on  her,  under 
the  direction  of  able  physicians,  she  was  placed  in  a 
condition  of  comparative  comfort,  yet  her  frame  was 
greatly  shattered,  and  her  health  rendered  evermore 
precarious.  The  loss  of  her  speech,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, was  one  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  this  attack, 
while  her  system  was  so  much  enfeebled  as  to  render 
the  seclusion  of  her  chamber  indispensably  necessa- 
ry. She  had  therefore  to  forego,  to  a great  extent, 
the  enjoyment  of  those  social  circles  which  she  had 
previously  adorned.  Her  family  have  continually 
watched  over  her  with  the  greatest  anxiety;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  has  been  almost  a daily  visitant  at  the  pre- 
sident’s mansion  for  many  months.  It  was  seen  that 
her  system  was  gradually  giving  way  to  the  cruel 
disease  under  which  she  labored,  but  no  apprehen- 
sions of  an  early  dissolution  were  anticipated,  until 
Friday,  the  9th  instant,  when  Dr.  Sewell  was  called 
in  as  advising  physician.  She  continued  thereafter 
rapidly  to  decline,  until  8 o’clock  on  Saturday  night, 
when  she  breathed  her  last,  surrounded  by  her  sor- 
rowing family  and  relatives. 

g:,‘Mrs.  Tyler  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Christian, 
of  the  county  of  New  Kent,  Virginia,  who  enjoyed, 
during  a long  life,  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  served  for  many  years  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  legislature.  She  was  born  on 
the  13th  November,  1790 — was  married  to  the  pre- 
sident on  the  29th  March,  1813 — became  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  which  she  was 
baptised  in  early  infancy — and  died  in  the  52d  year 
of  her  age.  Her  end  was  quiet  and  tranquil,  like 
one  falling  from  weariness  into  profund  slumber,  ex- 
hibiting a mind  at  rest  with  itself,  and  a heart  of  vir- 
tue. Indeed,  in  life,  she  was.  in  every  respect,  as 
has  been  most  truly  remarked  in  the  Intelligencer — 
“a  wife — a mother  and  a Christian — loving  and  con- 
fiding to  her  husband — gentle  and  affectionate  to  her 
children — kind  and  charitable  to  the  needy  and  the 
afflicted.”  In  death  she  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  righ- 
teous and  the  beloved  of  heaven.” 

The  president,  after  paying  these  last  sad  rites  to 
her  remains,  will,  we  learn,  pass  a few  days  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Semple,  in  the  county  of  New  Kent, 
and  then  take  up  his  abode  at  the  Rip-raps,  for  the 
purpose  of  seclusion  and  repose. 

General  Hunter,  the  marshal,  Mr.  Fendall,  district 
attorney,  General  Mason,  Mr.  Nutt,  General  Eaton, 
Major  Dade,  &c.  will  aedbmpany  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Tyler  as  pall  bearers.  The  secretaries  of  go- 
vernment, and  others,  will  also  attend  the  remains  to 
New  Kent  co.  Virginia. 

THE  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  MAIL 
STEAMERS.  The  performances  of  these  vessels 
have  just  been  brought  under  notice  in  an  official 
form,  and  we  give  the  particulars  as  published  in  the 
Nautical  Magazine.  The  ships  are  the  property  of 
the  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
packet  company.  The  designing  of  the  vessels  and 
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the  management  of  them  from  the  commencement 
have  been  conducted  by  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool.  The  contractors  for  carrying  the  mails 
to  North  America  are  S.  Cunard,  of  Halifax;  George 
Burns,  of  Glasgow;  and  David  M’lver,  of  Liverpool. 

The  Nautical  Magazine,  observes:  “We  lay  be- 
fore our  readers,  from  an  authentic  source,  a state- 
ment of  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  passages 
between  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  being  all  those 
made  by  this  successful  line  since  its  commencement 
to  the  month  of  June  last.  The  document  is  a most 
important  one  in  steam  navigation,  first,  as  not  only 
showing  the  certainty  of  a quick  communication 
across  the  Atlantic  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  at 
the  average  rate  at  which  it  may  be  made.  The 
passage  out  give  7.66  miles  per  hour,  while  that 
home  (influenced  by  prevailing  winds  and  currents) 
gives  9.3  miles. 

“The  mean  between  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  speed  obtained  at  sea,  or  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  sea-rate.  In  this  case  the  sea-rate  is  8.58  ms. 
per  hour.  It  will  be  seen  in  our  volume  for  1837,  p. 
852,  that  the  sea-rates  of  the  Atalanta  and  Berenice, 
in  those  comparatively  early  days  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, varied  from  6 to  9|  miles,  the  average  of  all 
given  being  7i  miles.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
passages  of  the  British  and  North  American  line 
have  been  made  across  the  stormy  Atlantic,  while 
those  above  quoted  were  at  least  two-thirds  of  them, 
in  moderate  latitudes,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
gratulate the  proprietors  on  the  result.” 

Passages  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  Halifax  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  North  American  Royal  Mail  Steam-ships,  from 

July  4,  1840,  to  June  4,  1842. 


| Sailed  from  Passage' 
Ships'  names.  ^ Liverpool. 

£ Out.  | Home. 


1840. 

d. 

h. 

d. 

h. 

Britannia, 

1 

July 

4 

12 

10 

10 

0 

Acadia, 

1 

August 

4 

11 

4 

11 

0 

Britannia, 

2 

September 

4 

11 

1 

11 

3 

Caledonia, 

1 

do. 

19 

12 

9 

10 

22 

Acadia, 

2 

October 

4 

11 

5 

12 

4 

Britannia, 

3 

do. 

20 

11 

23 

11 

7 

Caledonia, 

o 

Nov. 

4 

11 

23 

11 

21 

Acadia, 

3 

Dec. 

4 

14 

17 

10 

16 

1841. 

Columbia, 

1 

Jan. 

5 

13 

3 

12 

0 

Britannia. 

4 

Feb. 

4 

15 

9 

12 

0 

Caledonia, 

3 

March 

4 

14 

0 

10 

18 

Acadia, 

Columbia, 

4 

do. 

20 

16 

13 

12 

18 

2 

April 

4 

13 

3 

11 

15 

Britannia, 

5 

do. 

20 

13 

17 

11 

1 

Caledonia, 

4 

May 

4 

12 

6 

10 

18 

Acadia, 

5 

do. 

19 

11 

23 

10 

15 

Columbia, 

3 

June 

4 

10 

19 

10 

7 

Britannia, 

6 

do- 

19 

12 

5 

10 

o 

Caledonia, 

■5 

July 

4 

11 

5 

10 

11 

Acadia, 

6 

do. 

20 

10 

22 

9 

21 

Columbia, 

4 

August 

4 

12 

23 

11 

1 

Britannia, 

7 

do. 

19 

11 

20 

11 

23 

Caledonia, 

6 

Sept. 

4 

11 

19 

10 

21 

Acadia, 

7 

do. 

19 

13 

11 

11 

3 

Columbia, 

5 

Oct. 

5 

13 

19 

10 

26 

Britannia, 

Caledonia, 

8 

do. 

21 

14 

4 

12 

6 

7 

Nov. 

4 

11 

20 

11 

23 

Acadia, 

8 

do. 

19 

15 

15 

11 

8 

Columbia, 

6 

Dec. 

4 

14 

17 

11 

17 

1842. 

Britannia, 

Caledonia, 

9 

Jan. 

4 

14 

12 

11 

3 

8 

Feb. 

4 

P- 

bk 

Acadia, 

9 

do. 

19 

16 

8 

12 

8 

Columbia, 

7 

March 

4 

20 

17 

15 

12 

Britannia, 

10 

April 

5 

12 

22 

10 

14 

Caledonia, 

8 

April 

19 

13 

21 

10 

18 

Acadia, 

10 

May 

4 

14 

18 

10 

8 

Columbia, 

8 

May 

19 

11 

22 

9 

17 

Britannia, 

11 

June 

4 

11 

17 

10 

10 

Average  passage  by  chronometer — west  13  days  6 
hours — east  11  days  3 hours. 


THE  FIRST  STEAMSHIP  THAT  EVER 
CROSSED  THE  ATLANTIC.  It  seems  at  last 
to  have  been  settled  that  the  honor  of  having  origi- 
nated and  carried  out  the  design  of  trans-marine 
steam  navigation  vvas  an  enterprize  of  private  Ame- 
rican gentlemen  who  fitted  out  a vessel  from  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  about  twenty  years  since.  The  Savannah 
Georgian  of  a late  date,  gives  an  account  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  The  vessel  which  was  called 
the  Savannah,  was  built  in  New  York,  and  her  iron 
works  were  manufactured  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J. 
After  several  trips  coastwise,  she  sailed  for  Liver- 
pool, on  the  20th  of  May,  1819.  After  performing 
the  voyage,  she  sailed  up  the  Baltic  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  she  was  visited  by  the  emperor  and  oth- 


i er  distinguished  personages.  In  October  she  return- 
ed to  America,  encountering  a heavy  gale  in  the 
North  sea,  which  she  rode  out  with  safety.  She 
reached  Savannah  on  the  30th  of  November,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Washington  city,  where  she  was 
greatly  admired.  There  it  was  said  to  be  the  design 
of  Capt.  Rogers  her  commander,  to  offer  her  to  the 
government  as  a dispatch  or  revenue  cutter.  The 
government,  however,  did  not  purchase,  and  after 
sometime  she  was  sold  to  pay  expenses,  she  being 
thought  to  be  at.  least  fifteen  years  in  advance  of  the 
age.  Her  steam  machinery  was  taken  out,  and  she 
was  converted  into  a sailing  packet,  and  was  ulti- 
mately lost,  oil'  Long  Island.  She  was  built  by  the 
“Savannah  steamship  company,”  and  was  of  300 
tons  burden,  rigged  like  a ship,  and  having  paddles 
which  could  be  shipped  or  unshipped  as  occasion  re- 
quired, So  much  for  the  first  steamship  that  ever 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

The  Hartford  Courant  speaking  of  this  says:  “One 
day  this  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a beau- 
tiful gold  snuff  box,  with  the  following  inscription 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid: 

“Presented  by  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  Lord  Lyn- 
dock,  to  Stevens  Rogers,  sailing  master  of  the  steam 
ship  Savannah,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  10th,  1819.” 

“On  the  top  of  the  box  is  a representation  of  the 
royal  palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  reverse  the  Rus- 
sian coat  of  arms.  Lord  Lyndock  was  a British  no- 
bleman— he  was  a passenger  in  the  Savannah  from 
Stockholm  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  after  his  arrival 
there  made  his  complimentary  present  to  Capt.  Ro- 
gers. The  latter  is  now  master  of  the  sloop  Alex- 
der,  which  plies  between  this  port  and  New  London, 
at  which  place  he  resides.” 

THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON.  We  pre- 
sume that  there  is  not  a single  reader  of  this  paper 
who  will  not  on  perusing  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Attorney  general  Legare,  in  reply  to  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Ashburton  dinner,  admire,  with  us,  its 
truly  philanthropic  spirit,  and  its  truly  patriotic  sen- 
timents. [National  Intelligencer. 

Washington,  August  29,  1S42. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  25th  instant,  inviting  me  to  a public 
dinner,  to  be  given  by  merchants  and  other  citizens 
of  New  York  to  the  right  lion,  lord  Ashburton,  on 
Thursday,  the  first  September. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  kindness 
and  the  assurance  of  very  sincere  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances will  not  permit  me  to  profit  by  it. 

Were  it  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of  publicly 
expressing  the  seuse  I entertain  of  the  admirable 
temper  and  judgment,  the  clear,  candid  and  conci- 
liatory spirit,  that  have  marked  the  whole  conduct 
of  your  distinguished  guest  in  the  management  of  a 
discussion  as  delicate  and  complicated  as  it  has  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  single  diplomatist  to  conduct, 
it  would  have  afforded  me  the  highest  pleasure  to 
share  with  you  in  the  gratulations  befitting  so  aus- 
picious an  occasion.  It  has  been  his  good  fortune,  I 
trust,  to  succed  in  making  not  merely  a treaty  of 
peace,  but  a peace  independent  of  all  treaty — a peace 
in  the  hearts  of  two  great  nations — and  by  inspiring 
feelings  of  mutual  confidence  and  respect,  in  at  once 
removing  the  causes  of  any  immediate  rupture,  and 
diminishing  infinitely  the  chances  of  any  future  col- 
lision. 

If  I do  not  greatly  overrate  the  importance  of  this 
event,  it  wili  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  and  of  public  law.  The  mere  etiquette, 
the  unmeaning  mystery  and  mummeries  of  negotia- 
tions were  dispensed  with,  and  questions  in  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  independence  of  na- 
tions were  deeply  concerned,  have  been  discussed 
with  the  calm  and  sober  raason,  the  strict  and  search- 
ing analysis,  the  gravity,  directness  and  simplicity  of 
purpose,  that  belonged  to  the  severest  judicial  in- 
vestigation. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties  “sought  peace 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,”  and  they  have  found  it  in  the 
clear  and  immutable  principles  of  international  law, 
and  the  plain  rules  of  justice  and  good  faith. 

I will  not  permit  myself  to  doubt  for  a moment 
that  a treaty  conceived  in  such  a spirit,  and  founded 
on  such  a basis,  will  be  equally  beneficial  and  ac- 
ceptable to  all  concerned  in  it. 

To  us,  whose  federal  government,  were  it  ever  so 
imperfect  in  other  respects,  would  be  merely  as  a 
guaranty  of  internal  quiet — a blessing  beyond  all 
price — who  have  by  this  means,  sheathed  forever 
the  sword  as  an  arbiter  between  states,  and  conse- 
crated, so  to  speak,  a whole  continent  to  a perpetual 
peace  and  the  reign  of  the  law,  every  prospect  of 
diffusing  the  same  spirit  among  independent.powers, 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  ought  to  be 
peculiarly  a subject  for  rejoicing. 


1 will  with  your  permission,  embody  these  senti- 
ments in  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ornaments  of  our  commoh  mother  tongue.  I will 
give  you  as  my  fervent  wish — 

“A  speedy  diffusion  among  nations  of  a profound 
respect  for  the  laws  of  nations — that  law  of  which, 
more  than  any  other,  it  may  be  said  that  ‘her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world.’  ” 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  consideration,  gentlemen,  your  obliged  and 
obedient  servant,  H.  S.  LEGARE. 

To  Messrs.  James  D.  P.  Ogden,  James  G.  King,  and 

others,  committee,  Sfc. 

THE  TREATY.  The  Halifax  Post  speaks  in  the 
following  terms  of  the  recent  treaty:  “The  an- 

nouncement will  be  received  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  general  manifestations  ol  gladness.  Every  Bri- 
ton will  rejoice  that  the  disputes  between  two  great 
nations,  both  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
Saxon  race,  are  at  an  end,  and  that  a feverish  excite- 
ment and  apprehension  of  a war  has  been  succeeded 
by  a treaty,  firmly  cementing  the  bonds  of  peace  and 
friendship. 

“Lord  Ashburton  has  been  eminently  successful. 
He  has  secured  peace  by  a treaty — agreeable  to  the 
Americans — satisfactory  to  every  colonist — honora- 
ble and  advantageous  to  Great  Britain.” 

“We  never  expected  so  auspicious  a termination 
to  his  diplomacy — the  event  has  startled  us  with  dis- 
appointment— and  it  is  a disappointment  that  pro- 
duces enthusiam  and  delight.” 

ARMED  OCCUPATION  OF  FLORIDA.  The 
act  providing  for  this  undertaking  having  become  a law, 
we  annex  a synopsis  o'  iis  provisions. 

See.  I.  Any  head  of  a family  or  single  man  18  years 
of  age,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  has  made,  or  with- 
in a year  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  shall  make  an 
actual  settlement  in  Florida  south  of  the  line  dividing 
townships  9 and  10  S,  and  east  of  the  base  line,  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  quarter  section  of  land  on  these  condi- 
tions— 1st,  of  taking  a permit  from  the  land  office  describ- 
ing hi=t  location;  2d,  five  years  residence;  3d,  the  erec- 
tion of  a house  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  and  the 
clearing,  enclosing  and  cultivating  five  acres  of  land, 
and  an  actual  residence  thereon  for  4 years;  and  4th, 
that  upon  proof  of  compliance  with  these  conditions,  a 
patent  shall  issue  to  him  for  the  lands. 

Sec.  II.  provides  a inode  of  settling  cont"wcr'sies 
where  two  persons  or  more  may  have  made  the  same  lo- 
cation. 

Sec.  III.  No  right  of  location  under  this  act,  within 
two  miles  of  any  military  post,  established  and  garrison- 
ed at  the  period  of  settlement. 

Spc.  IV.  forbids  and  annuls  all  transaction*  of  every 
sort  for  the  transfer  sale  or  gift  of  such  lands,  and  all 
liens  thereon,  before  the  issuing  of  the  patent. 

Sec.  V.  assures  to  the  widow,  or  heir-at-law  of  any 
settler  dying  before  5 years,  or  before  his  patent  is  ob- 
tained, the  benefit  of  such  settlement. 

Sec.  VI.  In  case  the  sixteenth  section  be  settled  be- 
fore actual  survey,  the  School  Commissioners  shall  select 
other  lands  in  lieu  of  the  sixteenth. 

Sec.  VII.  Not  exceeding  200,000  acres  to  be  taken 
up  under  ibis  act. 

Sec.  VIII.  The  President  of  the  United  States  may, 
at  any  time,  on  giving  six  mouths  notice,  suspend  all 
further  settlement  under  this  act. 

Sec.  IX.  The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  before  1st  February,  1844,  to  report  to  Congress 
he  name  of  every  settler  under  this  act. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  BENJAMIN 
WRIGHT.  Under  the  obituary  head  a few  days 
ago,  was  the  simple  announcement  that  Benjamin 
Wright  died  on  a certain  day,  and  the  reader’s  eye 
probably  glanced  from  the  record  without  any  other 
impression  than  that  one  mortal  more  had  ceased  to 
live. 

Yet  are  there  few  names  in  our  modern  domestic 
history  more  deserving  of  some  especial  mention 
than  that  of  Benjamin  Wright. 

Kirn  at  a period  when  free  minds  were  preparin'*- 
the  great  struggle  of  independence,  and  springing 
up  into  manhood  at  the  period  of  the  fearful  contest 
which  made  us  a nation,  the  young  Wright’s  charac- 
ter could  not  but  partake  of  the  vigor  and  hardihood 
of  the  times. 

He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Weatliersfield,  Con- 
necticut, on  10th  October,  1776,  of  humble  parents, 
whose  utmost  means  could  afford  him  no  education 
beyond  that  of  a few  months’  schooling  during  tho 
winter  at  common  school, 

But  he  had  within  him  the  strong  impulse  that  tri- 
umphs over  ordinary  obstacles.  He  early  and  spe- 
cially addicted  himself  to  the  career  of  a surveyor, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  prevailed  upon  his  pa- 
rents to  remove  from  Connecticut  to  the  new  region, 
first  then  opening  to  settlement  in  the  state  of  New 
York.  They  removed  accordingly  to  Fort  Stanwix, 
now  Rome,  the  then  verge  of  civilization. 

A log  cabin  was  soon  constructed  to  receive  the 
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pilgrims,  and  then  began  the  career  of  Benjamin 
Wright.  He  was  constantly  called  upon  as  surveyor, 
and  thus  early  trained  to  the  work  he  afterwards  so 
honorably  aided  in  accomplishing,  the  great.  Erie  ca- 
nal. Favorably  known  bv  his  labors  through  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  he  was  by  his  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Oneida  county  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
3804,  and  again  in  1807-8.  It  was  in  this  last  period 
that  associated  with  General  McNeil  and  Judge  For- 
man, of  Onondaga,  the  feasibility  of  a canal  through 
the  Mohawk  valley,  and  to  connect  the  waters  of 
Erie  with  those  of  the  ocean  was  often  discussed, 
and  then  it  was  that  Judge  Forman  moved,  and  Mr. 
Wright  seconded  a resolution  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  great  work. 

In  1810,  canal  commissioners  were  appointed, 
who  examined  the  route  between  the  lake  and  the 
Hudson,  and  reported  in  favor  of  a canal  unbroken 
through  the  whole  distance  by  locks  on  an  inclined 
plane  of  six  inches  tothe  mile.  Their  report  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Geddes,  who  reported 
against  it.  The  war  with  Great  Britain  intervening 
prevented  any  progress  in,  while  giving  irresistable 
evidence  of  the  necessity  of  such  a work  of  internal 
navigation;  but  in  1816  a canal  board  was  efficiently 
organized,  and  Judge  Geddes  and  Mr.  Wright  were 
charged  with  constructing  the  canal— the  former 
with  the  western,  the  latter  with  the  eastern  section, 
and  from  that  time  forth  the  work  proceeded  under 
the  direction  of  these  native  engineers,  to  its  final 
and  triumphant  completion  in  1825. 

It  were  “glory  enough”  to  be  associated  as  one  of 
the  chief  constructors  and  directors,  with  such  a 
work,  but  that  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  title 
of  Mr.  Wright  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
'•hief  benefactors  to  the  cause  of  internal  improve- 
ts.  His  success  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  ge- 
ms testimony  invariably  borne  by  De  Witt  Clin- 
to  his  skill  and  abilities,  caused  him  to  be  ap- 
4 to  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
ada,  and  from  Cuba  for  aid  and  advice  in  con- 
cting  public  works.  He  became  in  succession 
er  consulting  or  chief  engineer  to  the  following 
works; 

The  Farmington  canal  in  Connecticut;  the  Bla-k- 
stone  canal  in  Rhode  s'and;  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal;  the  canal  from  Richmond,  Va.;  the 
•— ^Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal;  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  the  Harlem  rail  road  co.;  the  V.  ei- 
land  canal  in  Canada;  the  Y.  York  andErie  rail  road; 
the  Tioga  and  Chemung  rail  road,  and  the  Chicago 
and  Illinois  river  canal. 

In  1835  he  was  invited  to  Cuba  to  consult  as  to.a 
rail  road  for  Havarma  to  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  his  approval  of  the  projected  roan  and  of  the 
reconnaissance  that  had  been  made,  decided  its  con- 
struction. 

At  the  period  of  his  death,  at  71  years  of  age,  he 
was  still  active  in  the  service  of  the  James  River 
and  Kanawha  co.  in  Virginia.  L all  the  various 
enterprises  which  -was  connected  with,  he.  sus- 
tained the  same  reputation  < zeal,  industry  and  pre- 
'Tbity,  avoiding  the  reality  and  even  escaping  the  sus- 
picion of  ever  using  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
by  his  station  to  any  undue  advancement  of  his  own 
fortunes. 

H lived  and  died  an  honest  man,  as  lie  was  a solid 
benefactor  of  his  country,  and  an  active  prometerof 
that  great  interest  which  promotes  all  others— inter- 

! improvement. 

meet,  that  such  a name  should  descend 
) the  tomb,  and  therefore  in  this  hasty 
career  we  have  endeavored  to  fix  on 
on  and  the  respect  of  his  fellows. 

[JV".  F.  American. 

FULTON’S  STEAM  BOAT,  1807.  In  Decem- 
ber 1806,  Fulton  arrived  in  New  York,  and  in  the 
following  spring,  notwithstanding  the  pecuniary  and 
mechanical  obstacles  opposed  to  his  project,,  had 
completed  his  vessel,  and  in  August  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  her  moved  by  her  machinesy  from  the 
East  river  to  the  Jersey  shore. 

“And  nothing,”  says  Colden,  “could  exceed  the 
Surprise  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  the  ex- 
periment. The  minds  of  the  most  incredulous  were 
changed  in  a few  minutes — before  the  boat  had  m ide 
the  progress  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  the  greatest  un- 
believer must  have  been  converted.  The  man,  who, 
while  he  looked  on  the  expensive  machine,  thanked 
his  stars  that  he  Lad  more  wisdom  than  to  waste  his 
money  in  such  idle  schemes,  changed  the  expression 
of  his  features  as  the  boat  moved  tiom  the  wharf  and 
■i-ained  her  speed;  his  complacent  srnile  gradually 
stiffened  into  an  expression  of  wonder — the  jeers  of 
the  ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor  leeling  en- 
ough to  r<  press  '.hon-conlempni  ridicule  and  rude 
joke  > silenced  ; the  si  by  jar  as: 

tonibinneia,  v/ftiL/i  uep; . . jd  c.i  the  ^e-.ver  oi 

utterance,  till  the  triumph  of  Genius  extorted  from 


the  incredulous  multitude,  which  crowded  the  shores 
shouts  and  acclamations  of  congratulations  and  ap- 
plause.” Though  her  performance  for  exceeded  the 
expectation  of  his  fr  iends,  Fulton  perceived  that  there 
was  error  in  the  constuction  of  her  water  wheels — 
he  lessened  the  diameter,  so  that  they  did  not  dip  so 
deep  into  the  water,  and  it  was  manifest  that  the  al- 
teration had  tended  to  increase  the  speed. 

‘ The  famed  vessel,  which  was  named  the  Cler- 
mont, soon  after  sailed  for  Albany;  and  on  her  first 
voyage  arrived  at  her  destination  without  any  acci- 
dent. She  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  many  of  whom 
had  not  even  heard  even  of  the  engine,  much  less  of 
the  steamboat.  There  were  many  descriptions  of 
the  effects  of  her  first  appearance  upon  the  people  of 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Some  of  these  were  ridi- 
culous, but  some  of  them  were  of  such  a character 
as  nothing,  but  an  object  of  real  grandeur  could 
have  excited.  She  was  described  by  some,  who 
had  ir.distintinctly  seen  her  passing  in  the  night,  to 
those  who  had  not  a view  of  her,  as  a monster  mov- 
ing on. the  waters,  defying  the  wind  and  tide,  and 
breathing  flames  and  smoke.” 

“She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance  from  other 
vessels,  which  were  navigating  the  river  when  she 
was  making  her  passage.  The  first  steamboats,  as 
others  yet  do,  used  dry  pine  wood  for  fuel,  which 
sends  fourth  a column  of  ignited  vapor,  many  feet 
above  the  flue,  and  whenever  the  fire  is  stirred,  a gal- 
axy of  sparks  fly  off,  which  in  the  night  have  an  airy, 
brilliant,  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  uncommon 
light  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  crews  of 
other  vessels.  Notwithstanding  the  wind  and  tide 
were  adverse  to  its  approach  they  saw  with  aston- 
ishment that  it  was  rapidly  coming  towards  them; 
and  when  it  came  so  near,  that  the  noise  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  paddles  was  heard,  the  crews,  in 
some  instances,  shrunk  beneath  their  decks  from  the 
terrific  sight;  and  others  left  their  vessels  to  go  on 
shore,  while  others  prostrated  themselves  and  be- 
sought Providence  to  protect  them  from  the  approach 
of  the  horrible  monster  which  was  marching  on  the 
tides,  arid  lighting  its  path  by  the  fires  which  it 
vomited.” 

JOHN  FITCH.  We  learn  that  Miss  Leslie,  of 
this  Nt  , , preparing  a biographical  memoir  of  the 
celebrate  i John  Fitch,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebt- 
ed, in  a i,reat  measure  at  least,  for  one  of  the  most 
important  modern  discoveries.  Mr.  Noah  Webster, 
in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  Graham’s  Magazine, 
states  that  Fitch  was  born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn., 
that  in  early  life  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Cheney, 
a watch  and  clock  maker,  of  East  Hartford,  and  he 
conceived  the  project  of  steam  navigation  in  1785. 
Mr.  Webster  adds: 

“He  built  his  boat  in  1787.  In  my  diary  I have 
noted  that  1 visited  the  boat,  lying  at  the  wharf  in 
the  Delaware,  on  the  ninth  day  of  February,  1787. 
The  governor  and  council  were  so  much  gratified 
with  the  success  of  the  boat  that  they  presented  Mr. 
Fitch  with  a superb  flag.  About  the  time  the  com- 
pany aiding  Mr.  Fitch  sent  him  to  France,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Vail,  our  consul  at  L’Orient,  who  was 
of  the  company.  But  this  was  when  France  begun 
to  be  agitated  by  the  revolution,  and  nothing  in  fa- 
vor of  Mr.  Fitch  was  accomplished;  he  therefore 
returned.  Mr.  Vail  afterwards  presented  to  Mr.  Ful- 
ton for  examination  the  papers  of  Mr.  Fitch,  containing 
his  scheme  of  steam  navigation.  After  Mr.  Fitch 
returned  to  this  country,  he  addressed  a letter  to  Mr. 
Rittenhouse,  in  which  he  predicted  that  in  time  the 
.Atlantic  would  be  crossed  by  steam  power:  he  complain- 
ed of  his  poverty,  and  urged  Mr.  Rittenhouse  to  buy 
his  land  in  Kentucky,  for  raising  funds  to  complete 
his  scheme.  But  he  obtained  no  efficient  aid.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  efforts  to  obtain  funds,  he  resorted 
to  indulgence  in  drink;  he  retired  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
finally  ended  his  life  by  plunging  into  the  Allegany. 
Ilis  books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  the  Phila- 
delphia library,  with  the  injunction  that  they  were 
to  remain  closed  for  thirty  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  the  papers  were  opened,  and  found  to 
contain  a minute  account  of  his  perplexities  and  dis- 
appointments.” 

The  memoir  of  such  a man  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Leslie,  cannot  but  possess  the  deepest  interest. 

[Penn.  Inquirer. 

FLAG  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  flag 
of  the  United  States  was  first  designated  by  con- 
gress, in  a resolution,  passed  June  14, 1777.  Accord- 
ing to  that  resolution,  it  was  to  consist  of  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  and  the 
Union  Was  to  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a blue  field, 
representing  a new  constellation. 

By  an  act  of  January  14, 1794,  the  stripes  and  stars 
were  both  to  be  fifteen  m number,  to  take  effect  from 
the  first  of  May,  1795.  This  addition  of  two  stars 


and  two  stripes  to  the  flag  was  owing  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  the 
former  on  the  4th  of  March,  1791— the  latter  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1792. 

By  another  act  of  congress  in  1821,  (we  believe) 
it  was  provided' that  from  and  after  the  following 
fourth  of  July,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should 
consist  of  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  and  the  Union 
be  composed  of  twenty  stars.  The  same  act  also 
provided,  that  on  the  admission  of  e.very  new  stale 
into  the  Union,  one  star  should  be  addegl  to  the  flag — 
which  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July 
then  next  succeeding  such  admission.  Of  course  the 
present  flag  of  the  United  States  consists  of  thirteen 
stripes  and  Iwentxj-six  stars.  By  this  regulation  the 
stripes  represent  the  number  of  states,  bv  whose  va- 
lor and  resources  American  Independence  was  a- 
ehieved — while  the  additional  stars  mark  the  in- 
crease of  the  states  since  the  adoption  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution.  [Boston  Courier. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  AQUEDUCTS— 
The  firemen  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  chosen 
the  10th  of  September,  the  anniversary  of  Perry’s 
victory  on  Lake  Erie,  to  celebrate  the  achievement 
of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  most  perfect  and  effi- 
cient^ structure  of  the  kind  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  Although  contrivances  for  the  conveyance  of 
water  from  distant  sources,  for  the  supply  of  cities, 
are  of  great  antiquity,  we  have  no  accounts  of  aque- 
ducts properly  so  called,  til!  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
The  city  of  Samos,  says  Herodotus,  was  supplied 
with  water  by  piercing  a hill  900  feet  in  height,  by 
a tunnel  4,000  feel  long  8 feet  high  and  8 feet  broad. 
In  Egypt,  in  Babylon  and  in  Judea,  works  of  consi- 
derable extent  were  constructed  for  the  conveyance 
of  water.  The  Romans  were  celebrated  for  their 
aqueducts,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  capital, 
but  were  constructed  at  many  of  their  most  impor- 
tant cities  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  seen.  That  of  Segovia,  in  Spain, 
built  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  a magnificent  work, 
consisting  of  double  rows  of  arches,  109  in  number, 
according  to  Malte  Brun,  the  largest  of  which  are 
nearly  90  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  con- 
duit, and  wholly  consisting  of  enormous  stones  join- 
ed together  without  mortar,  by  which  water  has 
been  conveyed  into  the  town  for  seventeen  hundred 
years. 

The  neighborhood  of  Rome  is  distinguished  by  a 
long  series  of  these  almost  imperishable  memorials 
of  her  ancient  magnificence.  Some  of  them  are 
still  in  use,  and  others,  though  in  a state  of  ruin,  are 
among  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Italy.  Seme  idea 
may  be  had  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  these 
works,  from  the  fact  that  the  city,  containing  a popu- 
lation of  four  millions,  was  supplied  with  water  from 
sources  varying  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in  distance, 
and  that  at  one  period  no  less  than  twenty  aqueducts 
brought  as  many  streams  across  the  wide  plain  in 
which  the  city  stands.  Artificial  channels,  winding 
along  the  hiils  and  mountains,  and  tunnels  through 
interposing  barriers,  led  the  water  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  distance;  but  the  aqueduct  was  required 
to  cross  the  valleys,  and  to  conduct  the  stream  from 
the  surrounding  lulls  to  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city. 
In  some  places  their  manner  of  construction  required 
arches  of  200  feet  height,  and  one^aqueduct  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  nearly  7,000  arches,  in  many 
places  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high.  There  is 
nothing  more  interesting,  or  more  really  beautiful, 
says  a writer  on  this  subject,  in  (lie  existing  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome,  than  the  remains  of  these  splendid 
works,  which  radiate  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
run  across  the  almost  level  plain,  out  of  which  its 
hills  arise  in  long  arcaded  series,  whose  simplicity 
and  long  unbroken  continuity  produces  a degree  of 
grandeur  unmatched  by  the  more  labored  and  more 
pretending  works  within  the  wails.  The  city  is 
still  abundantly  supplied  with  water  by  three  of 
these  ancient  aqueducts,  which  have  undergone 
repairs  and  restorations  by  the  direction  of  the 
popes.  The  Agua  Virginia  and  Aqua  Felice  are  the 
principal. 

Of  the  most  celebrated  aqueducts  of  modern  times 
are  that  of  Caserta  in  Naples  and  of  Maintenon  in 
France,  begun  by  Louis  XIV,  in  1684,  to  carry  from 
the  river  Eure  to  Versailles,  but  abandoned  in  1688. 
This  was  designed  to  have  been  the  most  stupend- 
ous aqueduct  in  the  world;  the  whole  length  contem- 
plated was  60,000  fathoms;  the  bridge  2,070  fathoms, 
consisting  of  632  arches  220  feet  high.  There  is  also 
a modern  aqueduct  at  Bemfica,  near  Lisbon,  in  Por- 
tugal. 

The  Croton  aqueduct  greatly  surpasses  any  of  the 
above  structures,  both  in  magnitude  and  perfection. 
There  is  no  useless  display  of  gigantic  arches  and 
enormous  stones,  but  the  whole  is  a beautiful  monu- 
ment of  the  perfection  to  which  the  art  has  arrived 
at  this  day — simple,  efficient,  and  durable.  It  may 
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nol  present  so  imposing  a front  to  the  vulgar,  but  to 
the  engineer  and  the  man  of  science,  it  has  an  air 
of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  arising  from  the  vastness 
of  its  design  and  the  justness  of  its  proportions. — 
The  main  trunk  is  40  miles  in  length,  wholly  com- 
posed of  masonry,  6i  feet  wide,  and  9 feet  high. — 
The  walls  are  3 feet  thick,  cemented  into  solid  rock. 
The  grand  reservoir  at  the  head  of  the  aqueduct  is 
caused  by  a dam  of  stone  work  40  feet  high  and  70 
broad,  thrown  across  the  Croton  river,  forming  an 
expanse  of  water  500  acres  in  extent,  sufficient  to 
supply  any  emergency. 

The  trunk  is  carried  over  valleys  and  streams, 
through  hills  and  barriers  of  solid  rock,  affording 
opportunities  to  the  engineer  for  the  display  of  skill 
and  taste,  which  has  been  improved  with  very  happy 
effect.  For  instance,  the  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Sing  Sing  creek  is  a single  eliptical  arch  of  80  feet 
span,  and  100  feet  above  the  stream.  The  bridge 
across  Harlem  river  is  1,300  feet  in  length,  116  feet 
above  high  water,  and  cost  nearly  $800,000.  Sleepy 
Hollow  is  also  spanned  by  a series  of  graceful  arches, 
and  the  valley  of  Clcndenning  is  passed  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  -10  feet,  affording  carriageways  and  footpaths 
over  its  arches.  At  Manhattanville  the  work  is  car- 
ried through  the  bill  by  a tunnel,  and  under  the  val- 
ley by  pipes  descending  105  feet.  This  mode  of  cross- 
ing valleys,  it  is  believed,  the  Romans  never  attempt- 
ed, but  carried  the  stream  at  a pitch  of  from  one 
inch  to  half  a foot  to  the  hundred  feet,  and  where 
the  force  of  the  current  was  Too  great,  it  was  over- 
come by  curves. 

The  water,  thus  conducted  33  miles,  is  received 
into  the  reservoir  at  Yorkville,  which  contains  an 
area  of  35  acres,  enclosed  by  granite  walls  and  ca- 
pable of  receiving  160  millions  of  gallons.  The  dis- 
tributing reservoir  at  Murray’s  Hill  is  also  a work 
of  great  magnitude  and  expense,  and  calculated  to 
endure  as  long  as  the  hills  and  rocks.  It  is  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  with  a promenade  20 
feet  in  width  at  the  top  of  the  walls,  flagged,  and 
provided  with  an  iron  railing.  It  employed  400  men 
four  years  in  its  construction.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
triumph  of  skill  and  enterprise  of  which  the  world 
presents  few  equals.  Its  completion  will  require  two 
or  three  years  yet,  although  temporary  pipes  are  laid, 
by  which  water  was  distributed  to  the  city  on  the 
4th  July  last.  Its  advantages  to  the  city  in  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  fires  alone  are  incalculable.  In  the 
great  conflagration  of  1835  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  seventeen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, one-third  more  than  the  cost  of  this  work;  the 
extent  of  which  was  in  a great  degree  attributable 
to  the  want  of  a convenient  supply  of  water.  The 
fire  department,  appreciating  the  great  importance  of 
the  work  on  this  score,  have  set  apart  a glorious  day 
in  our  country’s  annals  for  an  appropriate  celebra- 
tion. We  hope  no  storm  could  may  be  so  overcome 
on  the  occasion  as  to  shed  its  tears  upon  the  scene. 

[W.  Y.  Slate  Mechanic. 


A COMPARITIVE  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES 
1816,  1824,  1828,  1832,  and  by 


ON  the  most  important  articles  as  imposed  by  the  acts  of 
the  law  recently  passed,  1842. 


NAMES  OF  ARTICLES. 


UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  LAWS. 


For  convenience  of  reference  we  subjoin  a list  of] 
the  several  acts  of  congress  which  have  been  at  differ-  j 
ent  times  in  force  imposing  duties  upon  imports,  and  1 
where  they  may  be  found  in  the  volume  of  laws.  Be- 
sides these,  there  have  been  various  laws  regulating 
the  collections.  See. 

Laws  U. 


July 

August 

March 

May 

June 

January 

March 

July 

May 

March 

March 

July 

July 

February 

April 

April 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

May- 

May 

May 

July 

July 

March 

March 


4 1789, 
10,  1790, 
3,  1791. 
2,  1792, 

7.  1794, 
29  1795, 

3 1797, 

8,  1797, 

13,  1800, 

26,  1804,* 

27,  1804, 
1,  1812, 

29.  1813, 
5,  1816, 
27.  1816, 
20,  1818, 
20,  1818, 
3 1819, 
22, 1824, 

19,  1828, 
24,  1828, 

20,  1830, 
29,  1830, 
27,  1830, 

7,  1832, 

14,  1832, 
2,  1833, 
2,  1833, 


(Mediterranean  fund), 


(coach  furniture,  fee.) 
(iron,  alum,  &c.) 


vol.  2,  page  2 
“ “ 176! 

“ “ 203 ' 

cc  cc  279 1 

“ “ 435 1 

“ “ 462 i 

“ “ 583 ! 

3 “171 

398! 
613' 
621 
589' 
512 
12 
105 
330 
339 
415 
268 
49’ 
130 
307 

360 

361 
671 
691, 
788 


(general),  7 

(general)  8 

(wines,  &c.)  “ 

(teas  coffee  & cocoa) 
(molasses)  “ 

(salt),  “ 

(French  wines), 

(general),  “ 

(compromise  act), 
(hardware,  tobacco,  Sec)  810 


*This  act  was  continued  from  year  to  year  to  the  3d 
)f  March  1815,  when  it  expired  by  limitation. 


Flannels,  bookings,  and  baizes 
Carpeting,  Brussels,  & c. 
Carpeting,  Venitian,  & c. 
Carpeting,  floor  cloth,  patent, 

Oil  cloth  furniture, 

Cotton  b; 

Vinegar, 

Beer  in  casks, 

Beer  in  bottles, 

Oil,  fish,  &c. 

Oil,  olive, 

Oil,  castor, 

Oil,  linseed, 

Oil,  rapeseed, 

Sugar,  brown,  . 

Sugar,  white  clayed, 

Sugar,  loaf, 

Sugar,  candy, 

Sugar,  lump  and  other  refined, 
Sugar,  sirup, 

Chocolate, 

'Cheese, 

Tallow  candles, 

Lard, 

Beef  and  pork, 

Bacon, 

Butter, 

Saltpetre,  refined, 

Oil  of  vitriol, 

Dry  Ochre, 

Ochre  in  oil, 

Red  and  white  lead, 

Whiting, 

Litharge,  . 

Sugar  of  lead,  . 

Lead,  pig,  & c. 

Lead  pipes, 

Lead,  old  scrap. 

Cordage,  tarred, 

Cordage,  untarred, 

Twine,  packthread,  & c. 

Corks, 

Copper  rods  and  bolts, 

Copper  nails  and  spikes, 

Wire,  cap  or  bonnet, 

Wire,  iron  and  steel,  not  above  N 
Wire,  iron  and  steel,  above  No.  14 
Iron  nails,  . 

Iron  spikes, 

Iron  cables  and  chains  and  parts, 
Iron  anchors, 

Iron  anvils, 

Iron,  blacksmiths’  hammers,  & c. 
Iron  castings,  vessels,  &c. 

Iron,  all  other,  ■ 

Iron,  round  and  braziers’  rods,  3-1 
Iron,  nail  or  spike  rods, 

Iron,  sheet  or  hoop, 

Iron,  band,  &c. 

Iron,  in_  pigs, 

Iren,  old  scrap, 

Iron,  bar,  rolled, 

Iron,  bar,  hammered, 

Hemp,  .... 
Alum, 

Copperas, 

Wheat  flour, 

Salt,  .... 
Coal, 

Wheat,  .... 
Oats, 

Potatoes, 

Paper,  folio  and  quarto  post, 
Paper,  foolscap,  &c. " 

Paper,  printing,  copperplate,  &c. 
Paper,  sheathing,  & c. 

Paper,  all  other,  . 

Books,  prior  to  1775, 

Books,  other  than  English, 

Books,  Greek  and  Latin,  bound. 
Books,  Greek  and  Latin,  unbound 
Books,  all  other,  bound,  . 

Books,  all  other,  unbound. 
Apothecaries’  vials,  under  6 ounce 
Apothecaries’  vials,  6 to  16  ounces 
Demijohns, 

Glass  bottles,  to  1 quart,  . 

Glass  bottles,  over  1 quart, 

Playing  cards, 


14 


to  3 
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1816. 

1824. 

1828. 

1832. 

1842. 

square  yar 

tt 

J 25  p.  c 

25  p.  c 
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16 
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25  p.  c 
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25 

40 

35 

30 
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35 
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25 
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20 
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25 

25 

25 

25 
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40 

40 

40 

40 
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15 

25 

25 

25 

25 

. 

15 

25 

25 

25 . 

25 

pound 

3 

3 

3 

2i 

21 

4 

4 

4 

3i 

41 

CC 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6 

CC 

12 

12 

12 

12 

4 
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10 

10 

10 
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4 
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4 
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1 

4 

it 
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5 

5 

4 

tl 
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5 
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3 
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Window  glass  not  over  8 by  10,  per  100, 
Window  glass  over  8 by  10,  and  not  over 
10  by  12,  • 

Window  glass  over  10  by  12, 

Fish,  dried  or  smoked, 

Fish,  salmon, 

Fish,  mackerel,  . 

Fish,  all  other, 

Shoes  and  slippers,  silk, 

Shoes,  prunella,  . 

Shoes,  leather.  &c. 

Shoes,  children’s,  . 

Boots  and  bootees, 

Wool  over  8 cenl3, 

Woollen  yarn,  . 

Merino  shawls, 

Cloths  and  cassimeres,  . 

Other  woollen  manufactures, 

Clothes,  ready  made, 

Glass,  cut, 

Glass,  plain  and  other,  . 


DUTIES  BY  THE  SEVERAL  ACTS  OF 


1816. 

1824. 

1828. 

1832. 

1842. 

No. 

250 

300 

300 

300 

250 

100  sq.  ft. 

li 

275 

350 

350 

350 

250 

275 

4 to  500 

4 to  500 

400 

600 

quintal 

100 

100 

100 

100  . 

100 

bbl. 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

150 

150 

150 

150 

150 

<< 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

pair 

u 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

(C 

25 

25 

25 

25 

30 

<< 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

u 

150 

150 

150 

150 

120 

pound  | 

Over  10 

30  p.  c. 

) 50  p.  c. 

40  p.  c. 

30  p.  c. 

Under  10 

15  p.  c. 

j &4cts. 

& 4 cts. 

& 3 cts. 

“ 

25 

33  £ 

t 50  p.  c. 
) &4cts. 

30  p.  c. 

per  cent 

25 

1 33^  and  45  per 

C 50 

40 

25 

> cent,  on  various 

{ 50 

40 

25 

) minima. 

( 50 

30 

“ 

30 

30 

50 

50 

50 

pound 

20  p.  c. 

( 30  p.  c 
( & 3 cts 

30  p.  c. 
& 3 cts. 

30  p.  c. 
& 3 cts. 

| 25  a 42 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

( 20  p.  c. 
j & 2cts 
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POMTICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


States 
Articles  of  lux- 


From  the  Neiv  York  Express. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF.  As  the  new  tariff  on  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  becomes  carefully  exa- 
mined by  practical  men,  it  meets  witli  decided  ap- 
proval by  the  various  classes  of  merchants,  agricul- 
turists, manufacturers  and  mechanics.  All  find  their 
respective  interests  carefully  looked  to  in  this  well 
digested  bill,  and  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be 
found  more  generally  satisfactory  than  the  tariff’  of 
1832.  While  the  duties  by  the  new  tariff  on  the 
many  articles,  are  more  moderate  than  they  were  by 
the  former,  they  are  sufficiently  protective  to  the 
manufacturer.  But  very  few  duties  will  be  found 
prohibitory,  and  those  on  such  articles  as  coarse  cot- 
tons, which  are  manufactured  in  the  United 
in  great  abundance  and  cheapness 
ury  sueffi  as  wine,  liquors , spices,  silks,  carpetings,  mir- 
rors Sfc.,  are,  as  they  should  be,  taxed  with  high  du- 
nes.’ We  are  well  pleased  to  observe  that  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  who  concocted  and  re- 
ported this  bill  have  had  a particular  eye  to  revenue 
throughout,  and  we  may  anticipate  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  tariff,  an  abundant  supply  of  means  for 
all  of  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  notwithstanding  the 
predictions  of  sundry  wise-acres,  who  endeavor  to 
show  the  contrary  in  the  free  trade  newspapers. 
The  high  tariff  of  1823  produced  a revenue  in  1829 
of  $22,681,960,  and  under  the  tanffof  1832,  $29,032,- 
509  were  paid  into  the  treasury.  If  the  net  amount 
ot  articles  imported  paying  duty  should  be  seventy- 
"five  millions  of  dollars,  the  ensuing  year,  (ending 
September  3d,  1843,)  we  may  estimate  the  average 
duties  by  the  new  tariff  at  33i  per  cent,  producing 
twenty-five  millions  to  the  treasury. 

If  the  manufacturing  interests  are  protected  by 
the  new-tariff,  they  are  made  to  pay  a boon  to  the 
treasury  in  the  shape  of  light  duties  on  articles  used 
in  manufactures,  such  as  raw  hides,  wool,  iron,  steel, 
powders,  hemp,  flax,  raw  silk, 
ligo,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  satin- 
ier,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  horns,  bones, 
, on  all  of  which  the  duties  will 
two  millions  of  dollars. 

V0ln  _ if  duly  under  the  tariff  of  1832  and 

t some  of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce. 


Molasses, 

Coffee, 

Tea, 

Sole  leather, 

Upper  leather, 

Raw  hides  and  skins, 
Indigo, 

Brandy, 

Madeira  wine, 
Champagne  wine, 
Flax, 

Hemp, 

Manilla  hemp, 

Wool,  common, 

Wool,  fine, 


4^  mills  pr  lb.  5 cts  . gal. 
free,  free, 

free,  free. 

6 cts.  per  lb.  SOperct. 
8 cts.  per  lb.  30  per  ct. 
5 per  ct.  free. 

5 cts.  per  lb.  15  per  ct. 

j,..  , < from  53  to  85 

6 Pr  j cts.  per.  gal. 
60  cts.  pr  gal.  50  cts.  gl. 
40  cts.  pr  gal.  22  cts.  gl. 


$20  per  ton 
$40  per  ton 
$25  per  ton 

5 per  ct. 

3 cts.  pr  lb. 

6 30  pr  ct. 


free. 

0 pr  ton 
free, 
free. 


( 4 cts.  prlb. 
( & 40  pr  ct. 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT, 
ply  to  an  invitation  on  August  31st,  on  be 
“the  democratic  republican  committee  of  Ne 
friendly  to  the  national  administration”  t< 
visit  to  that  city,  President  Tyler  sent  the  following 
letter. 

Washington,  Sept.  5,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  31st  of  August,  inviting  me  on 
behalf  of  the  democratic  republican  committee  of 
New  York  friendly  to  the  national  administration, 
to  pay  a visit  to  your  city  as  soon  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  congress  as  would  suit  my  convenience.  I 
am  flattered  by  the  invitation,  and  still  more  by  the 
language  in  which  you  have  conveyed  it  to  me,  and 
under  other  circumstances  1 could  scarcely  find  a suf- 
ficient apology  for  declining  it;  but  repose,  so  much 
at  least  as  I can  snatch  between  the  intervals  of  duty, 
has  become  necessary  for  me,  and  if  I can  leave  this 
city,  I shall  most  probably  seek  some  spot  of  greater 
comparative  retirement. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  to  which  I have 
been  subjected  since  my  accession  to  the  presiden- 
tial office,  have  as  you  most  properly  represent, 
been  of  no  ordinary  character.  They  involved  either 
a total  abandonment  of  all  my  most  thoroughly  set- 
tled and  most  warmly  cherished  opinions,  or  subject- 
ed me  as  has  been  manifested  for  twelve  coniinuous 
months,  to  the  most  slanderous  imputations,  and  to 
the  bitterest  assaults.  “A  president  without  a party,” 
could  expect  no  less;  and  such  must  be  the  condition 
of  every  man  who  comes  into  this  office  upon  the 
happening  of  any  one  of  the  contingencies  provided 
for  by  the  constitution,  if  he  shall  exercise  an  inde- 
pendent judgment.  The  alarming  pretension,  by  fair 
inference,  is  now  set  up,  and  that  too  in  the  highest 
quarter,  that  all  executive  power  is  in  abeyance,  and 
its  exercise  an  usurpation,  in  the  contingency  of  the 
death  of  a person  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  the 
succession  ot  an  vice  president,  according  to  the  posi- 
tive requirement  of  the  constitution,  to  that  station. 
The  establishment  of  such  a principle,  as  well  found- 
ed in  reason,  and  consonant  to  the  fundamental  law, 
would  amount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  principle 
which  has  been  regarded  as  lying  at  the  foundation 

that  the  three 


In  connection  with  the  subject  we  may  as  well  ob-  well  regulated  government- 

serve  here  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  Sreat  departments  should  be  kept  separate  and  d le- 
isures which  have  been  passed  upon  j tinct-  For  if  the  vice  president,  who  succeeds  to  the 


the  sweeping  censures  which  have  been  passed  upon  , - . , , 

the  details  of  the  revenue  bill.  We  were  observers  presidency  on  the  death ^ot  the  president  is  to  be  de- 
of  the  whole  action  upon  the  revenue  bill,  which  ul 


1842,  om 


Cotton  manufactures, 
Brown  or  white  cottons 
minimum  per  sq.  yd. 
Woollen  manufactures, 


New  tariff  1842. 
3U  per  ct. 

20  cts. 


Tariff  1832. 
25  per  ct. 

30  cts. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Worsted 
Silk 
Linen 
Hemp 
Iron,  in  pigs 
do.  in  bars  or  bolts, 
do.  rolled, 

Jo.  common  castings, 
Steel,  per  1121bs. 


40  per  ct.  50  per  ct. 
30  per  ct.  10  per  ct. 
$2  50  per  lb.  lOperct. 
25  per  ct.  15&25prct. 
20  per  ct.  25  per  ct. 
$9  per  ton  $10  nr  ton 


$17  per  ton 
$25  per  ton 
1 ct.  per  lb. 
$1  50 


Steel  &.  iron  manufactures.  30  per  ct. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Brass 
Copper 

Tin 

Tin  jn  sheets, 

Tin  in  blocks,  or  pigs, 
Brown  sugar, 


30  per  ct. 

30  per  ct. 

30  per  ct. 

23  per  ct. 

1 per  ct. 

2j  cts.  pr  lb. 


$18  pr  ton 
$30  pr  ton 
1 ct  pr  lb. 
$1  50 
25  per  ct. 
25  per  ct. 
25  per  ct. 
25  per  ct. 
free, 
free. 

21  cts.  lb. 


timately  became  a law,  and  we  aver,  without  fear  of 
contradiction  from  any  quarter,  that  no  bill  ever 
passed  through  a severer  ordeal  than  this  or  receiv- 
ed a more  careful  investigation.  Days  and  nights 
were  spent  upon  it  by  the  commiltess  of  congress, 
and  every  means  of  information  sought  after  which 
could  add  light  upon  so  dark  a subject.  The  bill 
may  not  be  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  or  all  that  it 
should  be,  or  even  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons; but,  without  perfection,  it  is  nevertheless  a va- 
luable and  great  measure,  and  one  which  will  ac- 
complish the  two  great  purposes  of  giving  revenue 
to  the  government  and  protection  to  the  people. 
This  was  what  was  needed,  and  this  is  what  has 
been  accomplished. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  TARIFF.  The  Pittsburg 
Advocate  of  the  8th  inst.  says:  “A  decidedly  better 
feeling  exists  in  the  business  community  since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff,  and  in  Pittsburg  manufactures 
particularly,  more  business  has  been  done  than  for 
some  time  past.  We  do  not  note  any  advance  in  the 
nominal  rates,  but  holders  are  more  firm,  and  a ruin- 
ous decline  has  undoubtedly  been  prevented. 

“Cheese  is  plenty  at  4)  a 5 cents  per  lb.  flour  3|  per 
barrel,  wheat  50  cts  per  bushel,  oats  12  a 14  rye  33 
a 35,  bacon  4)  a 4 1,  hams  6f  a 7,  shoulders  3j,  mo- 
lasses, the  stock  is  light  and  holders  firm  at  20  a 30 
cts.  per  gallon.  The  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  has 
made  wool  firm  at  former  rates  and  in  better  demand.” 


THE  TARIFF.  The  New  Orleans  Bee,  referring 
to  the  tariff,  the  passage  of  which  was  not  known  al- 
though expected,  holds  this  language:  “Most  truly 
and  warmly  do  we  congratulate  the  sugar  planters  of 
Louisiana  on  the  prospect  of  a tariff,  which  will  ena- 
ble them  to  reap  a substantial  profit  upon  their  out- 
lay of  capital  and  secure  to  them  so  solid  a remune- 
ration for  their  industry.  We  demonstrated  some 
weeks  since  that  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  house, 
will  augment  the  income  of  our  sugar  planters  from 
$1,500  000  to  $2  000,000,  and  place  them  beyond  all 
apprehension  of  a recurrence  of  losses,  such  as  have 
at  the  present  juncture  depressed,  if  not  impoverish- 
ed a majority  of  them. 


nounced  as  an  usurper,  if  he  dare  place  his  opinion 
on  any  subject  in  opposition  to  that  of  congress,  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  the  president  who,  having  not 
even  a plurality  electoral  vote,  may,  nevertheless,  be 
elected  over  another  (his  competitor  before  the 
house  of  representatives)  having  a larger  vote,  (and 
that,  as  well  may  be,  by  the  casting  vote  of  a mem- 
ber from  a single  state),  and  whose  aggregate  vote 
as  represented  in  the  house  of  representatives  may 
be  a decided  minority  of  the  American  people? — 
What  is  to  become  of  our  institutions  should  the 
president  and  vice  president  both  die,  and  the  go- 
vernment devolve  upon  a president  pro  tempore  of  the 
senate,  elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  no  office,  and  who  might  not  be  able  at  the  time, 
to  obtain  even  the  vote  of  his  own  slate  for  the  of- 
fice of  senator — and  what  if  the  speaker  of  Ihe  house 
of  representatives,  who  upon  the  death  of  all  others, 
would  have  devolved  upon  him  the  presidential  of- 
fice, and  for  whose  re-election  to  a seat  in  congress, 
not  even  his  own  district  might  be  disposed  to  vote? 
If  a vice  president  ejected  with  direct  reference  to 
the  succession,  in  the  full  view  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  life,  is  to  be  branded  as  an  usurper  for  exer- 
cising executive  power  what  shall  be  the  condition 
of  things  in  either  of  the  conditions  above  supposed? 
I have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
American  people,  and  tlicd  teaches  me  to  believe  that 
they  will  support  their  own  government,  and  that  the 
person  who  by  their  constitution  is,  required  to  ad- 
minister the  government  will  be  upheld  by  them  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  maugreall  the  as- 
sults  and  bitter  revilings  of  faction. 

For  myself,  if  I perish  in  my  efforts  to  maintain 
the  supremecy  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  I desire 
to  have  no  prouder  inscription  on  my  monument  than 
that  inscribed  uptfn  the  tomb  erected  over  the  dust 
of  the  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  “stranger, 
tell  the  Lacedemonians  that  we  lie  herein  obedience 
to  their  laws!” 

1 tender  to  each  of  you,  gentlemen,  assurances  of 
my  high  consideration  and  respect, 

JOHN  TYLER. 

To  Messrs.  Bowron,  Raymond,  Noah,  Strone, 
Plume,  Fowler,  and  Walden,  committee  of  invita- 
tion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  THE  BRIT- 
ISH SPECIAL  MISSION. 


NORTHEASTERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN 
BOUNDARY. 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

LORD  ASHBURTON  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Washington,  June  13,  1842. 

Sir  : — On  considering  the  most  effectual  inode  of 
proceeding  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  and  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  long  continued  controversy  respec- 
ting the  northeastern  boundary,  between  the  British 
colony  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  State  of  Maine,  I 
believe  that  I may  confidently  conclude,  from  what 
has  passed  in  the  preliminary  conference  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  holding  with  you,  that  we 
ccncur  in  the  opinion  that  no  advantage  would  be 
gained  by  resorting  to  the  interminable  discussion  on 
the  general  ground  on  which  each  party  consider 
their  claims  respectfully  to  rest.  In  the  course  of 
the  many  years  that  this  discussion  has  lasted,  every 
argument,  on  either  side,  is  apparently  exhausted, 
and  that  without  any  approach  to  an  agreement. — 
The  present  attempt,  therefore,  of  a settlement  must 
rest,  for  its  success,  not  on  the  renewal  of  a contro- 
versy, but  on  proceeding  on  a presumption,  that  all 
means  of  a reciprocal  conviction  having  failed,  as 
also  the  experiment  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  a friend- 
ly arbiter  and  umpire,  there  remains  only  the  alter- 
native of  a compromise  for  the  solution  of  this, 
otherwise,  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  determined  to  try  a second  arbi- 
tration, attended  by  its  delay,  trouble,  and  expense, 
in  defiance  of  past  experience  as  to  the  probability 
of  any  more  satisfactory  results. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  should  our  present  at- 
tempt unfortunately  fail,  there  might  remain  no  other 
alternative  but  a second  reference,  yet  when  I con- 
sider all  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  attending  it, 
I trust  tnat  all  parties  will  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  very  intricate  details  connected  with  the 
case  must  be  better  knowh  and  judged  by  our  two 
governments  than  any  diligence  can  make  them  to  be 
by  any  third  party,  and  that  a sincere  candid  disposi- 
tion to  give  reciprocally  fair  weight  to.  the  arguments 
on  either  side  is  likely  to  lead  us  to  a more  satisfac- 
tory settlement,  than  an  engagement  to  abide  by  the 
uncertain  award  of  a less  competent  tribunal. 

The  very  friendly  and  cordial  reception  given  by 
you,  sir,  as  well  as  by  all  the  authorities  of  your 
government,  to  the  assurance  that  my  mission  here, 
by  my  sovereign,  has  been  determined  by  an  unfeign- 
ed desire  to  settle  this  and  all  other  questions  be- 
tween us,  on  principles  of  conciliation  and  justice, 
forbids  me  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  the  failure 
of  our  endeavors  applied  with  sincerity  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

With  this  view  of  the  case,  therefore,  although, 
not  unprepared  to  enter  into  the  general  argument,  I 
abstain  from  so  doing  from  the  conviction  that  an 
amicable  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  so  gener- 
ally desired,  will  be  thereby  best  promoted.  But,  at 
the  same  lime  some  opinions  have  been  industrious- 
ly committed  throughout  this  controversy,  and  in 
some  instances  by  persons  in  authority,  of  a descrip- 
tion so  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  mind, 
that  I think  it  may  be  of  service  to  offer  a few  ob- 
servations. 

I do  not,  of  course,  complain  of  the  earnest  ad- 
herence of  partisans  on  either  side  to  the  general  ar- 
guments on  which  their  case  is  supposed  to  rest:  but 
a position  has  been  taken,  and  facts  have  been  re- 
peatedly stated,  which  1 am  sure  the  authorities  of 
the  federal  government  will  be  abundantly  able  to 
contradict,  but  w hich  have  evidently  given  rise  to 
much  public  misapprehension.  It  is  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  this  controversy  about  the  boundary 
began  in  1814,  that  up  to  that  period  the  line  as 
claimed  by  Maine  was  undisputed  by  Great  Britain, 
and  that  the  claim  was  avowedly  founded  on  motives 
of  interest,  to  obtain  the  means  of  conveniently  con- 
necting the  British  provinces.  I confine  these  remarks 
to  the  refuting  this  imputation,  and  I should  indeed, 
not  have  entered  upon  the  controversy,  even  on  this, 
if  it  did  not  appear  to  involve  in  some  degree  a 
question  of  national  sincerity  and  good  faith. 

The  assertion  is  founded  on  the  discussions  which 
preeeeded  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Ghent,  in 
1814.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a proposal  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  British  plenipotentiaries  for  the  revision 
of  the  boundary  line  on  the  northeastern  frontier, 
and  that  it  was  founded  on  the  position  that  it  was 
desired  to  secure  the  communication  between  the 
provinces,  the  precise  dilineation  of  which  was  at 
that  time  imperfectly  known.  The  American  pleni- 
potentiaries in  their  first  communication  from  Ghent 


to  the  Secretary  of  State,  admit  that  the  British 
ministers  disclaimed  any  intention  of  acquiring  an 
increase  of  territory,  and  that  they  proposed  the  re- 
vision for  the  purpose  of  preventing  uncertainty  and 
dispute — a purpose  sufficiently  justified  by  subse- 
quent events.  Again,  in  their  note  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1814.  the  British  ministers  rqmind  those 
from  America  that  the  boundary  had  never  been  as- 
certained, and  that  the  line  claimed  by  America,  which 
interrupted  the  communication  between  Halifax  and 
Quebec,  never  could  have  been  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  The 
same  view  of  the  case  will  be  found  to  pervade  all 
the  communications  between  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  two  countries  at  Ghent.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  press  any  cession  of  territory  on  the  ground 
of  policy  and  expedience;  but  though  the  precise 
geography  of  the  couhlry  was  then  imperfectly 
known,  it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that  different 
opinions  existed  as  to  the  boundary  likely  to  result 
from  continuing  the  north  line  from  the  head  of  the 
river  St.  Croix.  This  appears  to  have  been  so  clear- 
ly known  and  admitted  by  the  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  they,  in  submitting  to  the  conference  the 
project  of  a treaty,  offer  a preample  to  their  fourth 
article,  in  these  words:  “whereas  neither  that  part  of 
the  highlands  lying  due  north  from  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  and  designated  in  the  former  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  powers,  as  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  nor  the  northwesternmost. 
head  of  Connecticut  river,  has  yet  been  ascertained,” 
&c. 

It  should  here  be  observed  that  these  are  the  words 
proposed  not  by  the  British  but  by  the  American  ne- 
gotiators, and  that  they  were  finally  adopted  by  both, 
in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty. 

To  close  my  observations  upon  what  passed  on 
this  subject  at  Ghent,  I would  draw  your  attention 
to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  one  of  the  American 
plenipotentiaries,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe,  on  the 
25th  Dec.,  1814. 

He  offers  the  following  conjecture  as  to  what  might 
probably  be  the  arguments  of  Great  Britain  against 
the  line  set  up  by  America:  “They  hope  that  the 
river  which  empties  into  the  Bay  de  Chaleurs  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  has  its  source  so  far  west 
as  to  intervene  between  the  head  waters  of  the  river 
St.  Johns,  and  those  of  the  streams  emptying  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence;  so  that  the  line  north  from 
the  river  St.  Croix  will  first  strike  the  heigth  of  land 
which  divides  the  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  (river  St.  Johns)  from  those  emptying  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (river  De  Chaleurs)  and  after- 
wards the  heights  of  land  which  divide  the  waters 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  (river  de 
Chaleurs)  from  those  emptying  into  the  river  St. 
Lawrence;  but  that  the  said  line  never  can,  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  strike  any  spot  of  land  ac- 
tually dividing  the  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  from  those  which  empty  into  the  river  St.  La- 
wrence.” 

So  obvious  an  argument  in  opposition  to  the  line 
claimed  by  America,  could  not  escape  the  known  sa- 
gacity of  Mr.  Gallatin.  I state  it  not  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  its  merit,  but  to  show  that,  at  Ghent, 
not  only  the  fact  was  well  known  that  this  boundary 
was  a matter  in  dispute,  but  that  the  argumant  res- 
pecting it  had  then  been  weighed  by  the  gentlemen 
so  eminent  in  its  subsequentdiscussion. 

Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  American  ministers  made 
the  disputed  question  a matter  for  reference,  by  a 
treaty  afterwards  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate, 
must  to  every  candid  mind  be  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  generally  considered  to  be  involved  in  sufficient 
doubt  to  entitle  it  to  such  a mode  of  solution.  It  can- 
not possibly  be  supposed,  that  the  president  and  sen- 
ate would  have  admitted,  by  treaty,  doubts  respecting 
this  boundary,  if  they  had  been  beard  of  for  the  first 
time  through  the  pretensions  of  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Ghent. 

If  the  arguments  or  assertions  which  I am  now  no- 
ticing, arid  to  which  I studiously  confine  myself,  had 
not  come  from  authority,  I should  owe  some  apology 
for  these  observations.  The  history  of  this  impor- 
tant controversy  is  too  well  known  to  you,  sir,  and 
stands  but  two  voluminously  recorded  in  your  de- 
partment, to  make  them  necessary  for  your  own  in- 
formation. 

The  repeated  discussions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  repeated  projects  for  settlement  which 
have  occupied  every  succeeding  administration  of  the 
United  States,  sufficiently  prove  how  unfounded  is 
the  assertion  that  the  doubts  and  difficulties  respect- 
ing this  boundary  had  their  first  origin  in  the  year 
1814-  It  is  true  that  down  to  that  time,  and  indeed 
to  a later  period,  the  local  features  of  the  country 
were  little  known,  and  the  different  arguments  had  in 
consequence  not  assumed  any  definite  form:  but  suf- 
ficient was  known  to  both  parties  to  satisfy  them  of 


the  impossibility  of  tracing  strictly  the  boundary, 
precribed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783.  I would 
refer  in  proof  of  this,  simply  to  American  authorities 
and  those  of  the  very  first  order. 

In  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Madison,  at  that  time  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  United  States,  in  his  instructions 
to  Mr.  Rufus  King  observed  that  the  difficulty  in  fix- 
ing the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  “arises  from 
a reference  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  to  highlands  which 
it  is  now  found  have  no  definite  existence.”  And  he 
suggests  the  appointment  of  a commission,  to  be 
jointly  appointed,  “to  determine  on  a point  most  pro- 
per to  be  substituted  for  the  description  in  article  II. 
of  the  treaty  of  1783.”  Again,  Mr.  president  Jeffer- 
son, in  a message  to  congress,  on  the  17th  October, 
1803,  stated  that  “a  farther  knowledge  of  the  ground 
in  the  northeastern  or  northwestern  angles  of  the 
United  States  has  evinced  lhat  the  boundaries  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  British  ter- 
ritory and  ours,  in  those  points,  were  too  imperfectly 
described  to  be  susceptible  of  execution.”  These 
opinions  of  two  most  distinguished  American  states- 
men gave  rise  to  a convention  of  boundary,  made  in 
London  by  Rufus  King  and  Lord  Ha  wkesbury , which 
from  other  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to,  was  not  ratified  by  the  senate. 

I might  further  refer  you  on  this  subject  to  the  re- 
port of  judge  Sullivan,  who  acted  as  a commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  for  settling  the  controversy 
with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  true  river  St. 
Croix,  who  says,  “the  boundary  between  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  Canada  was  described  by  the  King’s  procla- 
mation in  the  same  mode  of  expression,  as  that  used 
in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Commissioners  who  were 
appointed  to  settle  that  line,  have  traversed  the 
country  in  vain  to  find  the  highlands  designated  as 
the  boundary.” 

With  these  known  facts,  how  can  it  possibly  be 
maintained,  that  doubts  about  the  boundary  arose  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  1814. 

I need  not  pursue  this  subject  further.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  useless  to  treat  of  it  at  all  with  any 
person  having  before  him  the  record  of  the  diploma- 
tic history  of  the  two  countries  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. My  object  in  adverting  to  it,  is,  to  correct  an 
error,  arising,  I am  ready  to  believe,  not  from  any  in- 
tention to  misrepresent,  but  for  want  of  information, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  circulated  to 
make  some  refutation  useful  towards  promoting  the 
desired  friendly  and  equitable  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

We  believe  the  position  maintained  by  us  on  the 
subject  on  this  boundary  to  be  founded  in  justice  and 
equity;  and  we  deny  that  we  have  been  determined 
in  our  pretensions  by  policy  and  expeaience.  I 
might,  perhaps,  fairly  admit,  that  those  last  men- 
tioned considerations  have  prompted,  in  some  mea- 
sure, our  perseverance  in  maintaining  them.  The 
territory  in  controversy,  is  (for  that  portion  of  it  at 
least  which  is  likely  to  come  to  Great  Britain  by  any 
amicable  settlement,)  as  worthless  for  any  purpose 
of  habitation  or  cultivation,  as  probably  any  tract 
of  equal  size  on  the  habitable  globe,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  obvious  circumstances  of  its  connecting 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  I believe,  I 
might  venture  to  say,  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  merit  of  our  case,  we  should  long  since  have 
given  up  the  controversy,  and  willingly  have  made 
the  sacrifice  to  the  wishes  of  a country  with  which 
it  is  so  much  our  interests,  as  it  is  our  desire  to 
maintain  the  most  perfect  harmony  and  good  will’. 

I trust  that  this  settlement  must  be  manifest  in  my 
unreserved  communication  with  you  on  this,  and  on 
all  other  subjects  connected  with  my  mission.  If  I 
have  failed  in  this  respect,  I shall  have  ill  obeyed  the 
instructions  of  my  government  and  the  earnest  dic- 
tates of  my  personal  inclination.  Permit,  me,  sir  to 
avail  myself  of  this,  my  first  opportunity  of -.formal- 
ly addressing  you.  to  assure  you  unfeignedly  of  my 
most  distinguished  consideration.  J 

„ ASHBURTON. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Sfc.  &fc. 

.Mr.  Webster  Ic  ford  Ashburton. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  June  17,  1840 

Lord  Ashburton  having  been  charged’  bv~the 
queen’s  government,  with  full  powers  to  negotiate 
and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between  the  U 
States  and  England,  and  having  on  his  arrival  at 
Washington,  announced,  that  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  U States 
he  was  authorized  to  treat  for  a conventional  line’ 
or  line  by  agreement,  on  such  terras  and  conditions 
and  with  such  mutual  considerations  and  equivalents 
as  might  be  thought  just  and  equitable,  and  that  lie 
was  ready  to  enter  upon  a negotiation  for  such  con 
ventional  line,  so  soon  as  this  government  should  say 
that  it  was  authorized  and  ready  on  its  part  to  com- 
mence such  negotiation;  the  undersigned, ’sccrcta- 
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ry  of  state  of  the  United  States,  has  now  the  honor 
to  acquaint  his  lordship,  by  direction  of  the  president, 
that  the  undersigned  is  ready,  on  behalf  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  and  duly  authorized, 
to  proceed  to  the  01^“ ration  of  such  conventional 
line,  or  line  be  ag.cUment,  and  will  be  happy  to 
have  an  interview  on  this  subject  at  his  lordship’s 
convenience. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
tender  to  Lord  Ashburton  assurances  of  his  distin- 
guished consideration.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster 

Washington,  June  17,  IS42. 

The  undersigned,  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic 
majesty,  on  an  extraordinary  and  special  mission  to 
' s of  America,  has  the  honor  of  ac- 
th  much  satisfaction,  the  communi- 
,o-day  from  Mr.  Webster,  secretary 
Jnited  States,  that  he  is  ready  on  be- 
lted States,  and  duly  authorized,  in 
question  of  the  northeastern  bounda- 
ry of  th'e  united  States,  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a conventional  line,  or  line  by  agreement,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  and  with  such  mutual 
considerations  and  equivalents  as  might  be  thought 
just  and  equitablo.  And  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster’s 
invitation  to  the  undersigned,  to  fix  some  time  for 
their  conference  upon  this  subject,  he  begs  to  pro- 
pose to  call  on  Mr.  Webster  at  the  department  of 
state,  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock  for  this  purpose, 
should  that  time  be  perfectly  convenient  to  Mr. 
Webster. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  assure  Mr.  Webster  of  his  distinguished  consi- 

ASHBURTON. 

'bster,  8fc.  &fc. 

ebster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

, Estate,  Washington  June  17,  1842. 

The  secretary  of  state  will  have  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  Lord  Ashburton  at  12  o’clock  to-morrow,  as 
proposed  by  him. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  June  21,  1842. 

Siti;  The  letter  yen  did  me  the  honor  of  address- 
ing me  on  the  17th  instant,  informed  me  that  you 
were  now  prepared  and  authorized  to  enter  with  me 
into  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  difference  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  which  relates  to  the  north- 
easiern  boundary;  and  we  had  the  following  day 
our  first  formal  conference  for  this  purpose,  with  a 
view  to  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding  to  arrive  at  what  is  so  much  desired 
by  all  parties — an  amicable,  and  at  the  same  time 
equitable  settlement  of  a controversy,  which,  with 
the  best  intentions,  the  authorities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, for  nearly  half  a century,  have  in  vain  endea- 
vored to  effect. 

The.  result  of  this  conference  has  been,  that  I have 
been  invited  by  you  to  state  generally  my  view  of 
this  ease,  and  oi  the  expectation  of  my  government; 
and  although  1 am  aware,  that  in  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  diplomatic  intercourse,  I should  expose  my- 
self to  some  disadvantage  by  so  doing,  I neverthe- 
less, do  not  hesitate  to  comply,  premising  only,  that 
ns  are  to  be  considered  mere- 
scussion,  and  not  as  formal 
y binding  effect,  should  our 
ifortunate  fate  of  the  many 
of  ending  in  disappointment, 
iently  aware  of  the  circum- 
statre&s- which  induced  me  personally  to  undertake 
this  mission.  If  the  part  which,  during  a long  life, 
I have  taken  in  public  afiairs,  is  marked  by  any  par- 
ticular character,  it  has -been  an  earnest,  persevering 
desire  to  maintain  peace,  and  to  promote  harmony 
between  our  two  aountries.  My  exertions  were  un- 
availing^ employed  to  prevent  the  last  unfortunate 
war,  and  have  since  been  unremitting  in  watching 
any  passing  clouds  which  might  at  any  time  forbode 
its  renewal.  On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  pre- 
sent ministers  in  England,  perceiving  the  same  wise 
and  honorable  spirit  to  prevail  with  them,  I could 
not  resist  the  temptation  and  the'  hope  of  being  of 
some  service  to  my  country,  and  to  our  common 
race,  at  a time  of  life  when  no  other  cause  could 
have  had  sufficient  interest  to  draw  me  from  a re- 
tirement better  suited  to  my  age  and  to  my  inclina- 
tion. 

I trust,  sir,  that  you  will  have  perceived  in  the 
course  of  my  hitherto  informal  communications 
with  you,  that  I approach  my  duties  generally  with- 
out any  of  those  devices  and  manoeuvres  which  are 
supposed , I believe  ignorantly,  to  be  the  useful  tools  of 


ordinary  diplotnaey.  With  a person  of  your  pene- 
tration they  would  avail  a3  little  as  they  would  with 
the  intelligent  public  of  the  two  great  enlightened 
countries  of  whose  interests  we  are  treating.  I 
know  no  other  mode  of  acting  than  an  open,  piain 
dealing,  and  I therefore  disregard,  willingly,  all  the 
disadvantage  of  complying  with  the  invitation  given 
me  to  be  the  first  to  speak  on  this  question  of  the  east- 
ern boundary.  It  is  already  agreed  that  we  abstain 
from  a continued  discussion  of  the  arguments  by 
which  the  lines  of  the  two  countries  are  reciprocally 
maintained;  and  I ha'Te  so  well  observed  this  rule 
that  I have  not  even  communicated  to  you  a volume 
of  additional  controversial  matter  which  I brought 
with  me,  and  much  of  which  would,  if  controversy 
were  our  object,  be  of  no  inconsiderable  weight  and 
importance.  It  would  be  in  the  event  only  of  the 
failure  of  this  negotiation,  which  I will  not  antici- 
pate, that  we  should  be  again  driven  into  the  laby- 
rinth from  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  escape,  and 
that  failing  to  interpret  strictly  the  words  of  the 
treaty,  we  should  be  obliged  to  search  again  into 
contemporaneous  occurrences  and  opinions  forprin- 
ciplesof  construction  which  might  shed  light  on  the 
actual  intentions  of  the  parties. 

Our  success  must,  on  the  contrary,  depend  on  the 
reciprocal  admission,  or  presumption  that  the  royal 
arbiter  was  so  far  right  when  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion which  others  had  come  to  before  him,  that 
the  treaty  of  1783  was  not  executable  according  to 
its  strict  expression,  and  that  the  case  was  therefore 
one  for  agreement  by  compromise.  The  only  point 
upon  which  I thought  it  my  duty  to  enter  upon  any 
thing  like  controversy,  is  that  referred  to  in  my  let- 
ter of  the  13th  instant,  and  1 did  so  to  rescue  my  go- 
vernment and  myself  from  an  imputation  of  un- 
worthy motives,  and  the  charge  that  they  had  set  up 
a claim  which  they  knew  to  be  unfounded,  from 
mere  considerations  of  policy  or  convenience.  The 
assertions  of  persons  in  my  position,  on  subjects 
connected  with  their  diplomatic  duties,  are  naturally 
received  by  the  world  with  some  caution;  but  I trust 
that  you  will  believe  me  when  I assure  you  that  I 
should  not  be  the  person  to  come  here  on  any  such 
errand. 

I do  not  pretend,  nor  have  1 ever  thought  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  this  boundary,  any 
more  than  the  claim  of  America,  to  be  unattended 
with  difficulties.  The  claims  have  been  considered 
by  impartial  men,  of  high  authority  and  unquestion- 
ed ability,  to  be  equally  so  attended,  and  therefore  it 
is,  that  this  is  a question  for  a compromise,  and  it  is 
this  compromise  which  it  has  become  our  duty  to  en- 
deavor to  accomplish. 

I will  only  here  add,  the  most  solemn  assurance, 
which  I would  not  lightly  make,  that  after  a long 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  the  arguments  and 
inferences,  direct  and  circumstantial,  bearing  on  the 
whole  of  this  truly  difficult  question,  it  is  my  settled 
conviction  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parlies  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  however  imperfectly 
those  intentions  may  have  been  executed,  to  leave 
to  Great  Britain  by  their  description  of  boundaries, 
the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  John. 

The  length  of  these  preliminary  observations  re- 
quires. perhaps,  some  apology,  but  I new  proceed  to 
comply  with  your  application  to  me  to  state  the 
principles  and  conditions  on  which  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  compromise  which  it  is  agreed  we  should 
attempt,  should  be  founded. 

A new  boundary  is  in  fact  to  be  traced  between 
the  state  of  Maine  and  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  doing  this,  reference  must  be  had  to  the 
extent  and  value  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  but  as  a 
general  principle,  we  cannot  do  better  than  keep  in 
mind  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  first  treaty 
of  peace  in  1783,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble  to 
the  provisional  article  in  the  following  words: 
“Whereas  reciprocal  advantages  and  mutual  conve- 
nience are  found  by  experience  to  form  the  only  per- 
manent foundation  of  peace  and  friendship  between 
states,  &c.”  I have  on  a former  occasion  explained 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  British  govern- 
ment to  maintain  their  rights  in  this  controversy  be- 
yond any  apparent  value  in  the  object  in  dispute,  to 
be  the  establishing  a good  boundary  between  our 
two  countries,  so  as  to  prevent  collision  and  dispute, 
and  an  unobstructed  communication  and  connexion 
of  our  colonies  with  each  other.  Further,  it  is  de- 
sired to  retain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  each  go- 
vernment respectively,  such  inhabitants  as  have  for 
a length  of  time  been  so  iiving.  and  to  whom  atrans- 
fer  of  allegiance  might  be  painful  or  distressing. 

These  are  briefly  the  objects  we  have  in  view, 
and  which  we  must  now  seek  to  reconcile  to  a prac- 
tical division  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  Great 
Britain  has  no  wish  of  aggrandizement  for  any  ge- 
neral purpose  of  increased  dominion,  and  you  must 
be  satisfied  by  the  liberality  with  which  I have  pro- 


fessed myself  ready  to  treat  questions  of  bound; 
in  other  quarters  where  no  considerations  of  part 
Jar  convenience  or  fitness  occur.  I might  furoic. 
prove  this  by  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
of  the  land  likely  to  come  to  us  by  any  practicable 
settlement,  nine-tenths  parts  of  it  are,  from  its  po- 
sition and  quality,  wholly  worthless.  It  can  sup- 
port no  population,  it  grows  even  little  timber  of  va- 
lue, and  can  be  of  no  service  but  as  a boundary,  for 
two  distinct  governments. 

In  considering  on  the  map  a division  of  the  terri- 
tory in  question,  this  remarkable  circumstance  must 
be  kept  in  mind,  that  a division  of  acres  by  their 
number  would  be  a very  unequal  division  of  their  va- 
lue. The  southern  portion  of  this  territory,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Aroostook,  is  represented  to  be  one  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  fertile  tracts  of  land 
in  this  part  of  the  continent,  capable  of  the  highest 
stale  of  cultivation,  ar.d  covered  with  fine  timber; 
while  the  northern  portion,  with  the  exception  of 
that  small  part  comprised  within  the  Madawasca 
settlement,  is  of  the  miserable  description  I have 
stated.  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  one 
acre  on  the  Aroostook  would  be  of  much  more  va- 
lue than  ten  acres  north  of  the  St.  John.  There 
would  be,  therefore,  no  equality  in  making  a division 
of  acre  for  acre. 

But  although  I remind  you  of  this  circumstance,  I 
do  not  call  on  you  to  act  upon  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I am  willing  that  you  should  have  the  advantage  in 
this  settlement,  both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
this  land.  All  I wish  is  to  eaii  this  fact  in  proof  of 
my  assertion,  that  the  object  of  Great  Britain  was 
simply  to  claim  that  which  was  essential  to  her,  and 
would  form  a convenient  boundary,  and  to  leave  all 
the  more  material  advantages  of  this  bargain  to  the 
state  of  Maine. 

I now  come  to  the  more  immediate  application  of 
these  principles  to  a definite  line  of  boundary;  and 
looking  at  the  map  with  reference  to  the  sole  object 
of  Great  Britain  as  already  described,  the  line  of 
the  St.  Johns  from  where  the  north  line  of  the  St. 
Croix  strikes  it.  up  to  some  one  of  its  sources,  seems 
evidently  to  suit  both  parties,  with  the  exception 
which  I shall  presently  mention. 

This  line  throws  the  waste  and  barren  tract  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  rich  and  valuable  lands  to 
Maine,  but  it  makes  a good  boundary,  one  which 
avoids  collision  and  probable  dispute;  and  for  the 
reasons  stated,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  it  if  it 
were  not  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a settle- 
ment formed  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John’s,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska  up  to  that  of  Fish 
River. 

The  history  and  circumstances  of  this  settlement 
are  well  known  to  you.  It  was  originally  formed 
from  the  French  establishment  in  Acadia,  and  has 
been  uninterruptedly  under  French  or  British  domi- 
nion, and  never  under  any  other  laws.  The  inhabi- 
tants have  professed  great  apprehension  of  being 
surrendered  by  Great  Britain,  and  have  lately  sent 
an  earnest  petition  to  the  queen,  deprecating  that 
being  done. 

Further,  this  settlement  forms  one  united  commu- 
nity all  connected  together,  and  living  some  on  one 
and  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  forms 
a sort  of  hi:.,h  road  between  them. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  no  more  inconvenient 
line  of  boundary  could  well  be  drawn  than  one 
which  divides  in  two  an  existing  municipality,  in- 
convenient as  well  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  as 
to  the  authorities  under  which  they  are  to  live.  There 
would  be  evident  hardship,  I might  say,  cruelty,  in 
separating  this  now  happy  and  contented  village,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  bickerings  and  probable  colli- 
sions likely  to  arise  from  taking  in  this  spot  the  pre- 
cise line  .of  the  river,  which  would  under  other  cir- 
cumstances satisfy  us.  Indeed,  I should  consider 
that  such  a separation  of  these  industrious  settlers, 
by  placing  them  under  separate  laws  and  govern- 
ments, a most  harsh  proceeding,  and  that  we  shouid 
thereby  abandon  the  great  object  we  should  have  in 
view  of  (lie  happiness  and  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  fixing  a boundary  tbe  least  likely  to  oc- 
casion future  strife. 

I dwell  on  this  circumstance  at  some  length  in 
justification  of  the  necessity  I am  under  of  departing 
to  this  inconsiderable  extent  from  the  marked  line  of 
the  river  St.  John’s.  What  line  should  be  taken  to 
cover  this  difficulty-!  shall  have  to  consider  with 
you,  but  I can  not  in  any  case  abandon  the  obvious 
interests  of  the  people.  It  will  be  seen  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  map,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  meet 
this  difficulty  by  making  over  to  Maine  the  northern 
portion  of  this  settlement,  as  that  would  be  giving 
up  by  Great  Britain  the  immediately  adjoining  com- 
munication with  Canada,  which  it  is  her  principal 
object  to  preserve. 

These  observations  dispose  of  those  parts  of  the 
question  which  immediately  concern  the  state  of 
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ISTaino;  but  it  may  be  well  at  Ilia  same  time  to  state 
mv  views  respecting  the  adjoining  boundary  of  the 
slates  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  N.  York, 
because  they  made  part  of  the  reference  to  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  were,  indeed,  the  only  part 
of  the  subject  in  dispute  upon  which  a distinct  deci- 
sion was  not  given. 

The  question  here  at  issue  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  as  to  the  correct  determination  of  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  and  the  true  source  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river.  Upon  both  these  points  decisions  were 
pronounced  in  favor  of  Great  Britain;  and  I might 
add  that  the  case  of  America,  as  malter  of  right,  was 
but  f.-ebiy  and  doubtingly  supported  by  her  own  au- 
thorities. I am  nevertheless  disposed  to  surrender 
the  whole  of  this  case,  if  we  should  succeed  in  set- 
tling, as  proposed,  the  boundary  of  Maine.  There  is 
a point  or  two  in  this  line  of  boundary  where  I may 
have  to  consider,  with  the  assistance  of  the  survey- 
ors acquainted  with  the  localities,  the  convenience  of 
the  resident  settlers,  as  also,  which  line  may  best  suit 
the  immediate  country  at  the  head  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river;  but  substantially  the  government  of  Ame- 
rica shall  be  satisfied,  and  this  point  be  yielded  to 
them. 

This  concession,  conceded  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  the  land  ceded,  which  is  generally  reported 
to  be  fertile,  and  contains  a portion  at  Rouse’s  point 
much  coveted  in  the  course  of  the  controversy, 
would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  considered 
of  considerable  importance. 

Tiie  concession,  will,  however,  be  made  by  Great 
Britain  without  reluctance,  not  only  to  mark  the  li- 
beral and  conciliatory  spirit  by  which  it  is  desired  to 
distinguish  these  negotiations,  but  because  the  case 
is  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  Mada- 
waska  settlements,  before  considered.  It  is  believ- 
ed that  the  settlers  on  the  narrow  strip,  which  would 
be  transferred  to  Great  Rr;  \in  by  rectifying  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude,  which  was  formerly  incorrectly 
laid  down,  are  principally  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  their  opinions  and  habits  incline  them  to 
evince  a preference  to  that  form  of  government,  un- 
der which,  before  the  discovery  of  the  error  in  ques- 
tion, they  supposed  themselves  to  be  living.  It  can- 
not be  desired  by  her  majesty  to  acquire  any  addition 
of  territory  under  such  circumstances,  whatever  may 
be  the  weight  of  her  rights;  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  same  argument  applies  almost  exactly  to  the 
f.ladawaska  settlement  and  justifies  the  reservation 
1 am  thus  obliged  to  make.  In  these  days,  the  con- 
venience and  happiness  of  the  people  to  be  governed 
will  ever  be  the  chief  guide  in  transactions  of  this 
description,  between  such  governments  as  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Before  quitting  tiiis  subject,  I would  observe  that 
it  is  rumored  that  Major  Graham,  in  his  late  survey 
of  Maine,  reports  some  deviation  from  the  north  of 
the  line  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  tow  :rds  the 
St.  John’s.  I would  here  also  propose  to  abide  by 
the  old  line  long  established,  and  from  which  the  de- 
viation by  Major  Graham  is,  I am  told,  inconsidera- 
ble, without  at  all  doubting  the  accurate,  and  good 
faith  of  that  very  distinguished  officer. 

in  stating  the  important  concessions  I am  prepar- 
ed to  make  on  a final  settlement  of  these  boundaries, 

I am  sensible  that  concessions  to  one  state  of  this 
union  are  not  always  to  be  made  available  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  other;  but  you  are  aware  that  I 
am  treating  with  the  United  States,  and  that  for  a 
long  line  of  important  boundaries,  and  that  I cannot 
presume  to  enter  on  the  question  how  this  settlement 
might  operate  on,  or  be  in  any  way  compensated  to, 
the  different  states  of  the  confederacy. 

I should,  however,  add  my  unfeigned  belief  that 
what  I have  proposed  will  appear  reasonable  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  state  of  Maine  con- 
sidered singly. 

That  the  proposition,  taken  as  a whole,  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large,  I can  entertain 
no  doubt. 

1 abstain  from  noticing  here,  the  boundaries  fur- 
ther west,  which  1 am  prepared  to  consider  and  to 
settle,  because  they  seem  to  form  a part  of  a case 
which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  separately. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  much  anxiety 
has  been  expressed  iliat  Maine  should  be  assured  of 
some  means  of  communication  by  the  St.  Johns, 
more  especially  for  the  conveyance  of  her  lumber. 
This  subject  I am  very  willing  to  consider,  being 
sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  it  to  that  state, 
and  that  the  friendly  and  peaceful  relations  between 
the  neighboring  countries  cannot  be  better  secured 
than  by  reciprocally  providing  for  all  their  wants 
and  interests.  Lumber  must  for  many  years  be  the 
principal  produce  of  the  extensive  valley  of  Aroos- 
took and  of  the  southern  borders  of  the  St.  Johns; 
and  it  is  evident  that  this  article  of  trade  being  worth 
any  thing,  must  mainly  depend  upon  its  having  ac- 


cess to  the  sea  through  that  river.  It  is  further  evi- 
dent that  there  can  be  no  such  access  under  any  ar- 
rangement otherwise  than  by  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
vince of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  my  wish  to  seek  an 
early  opportunity  of  considering,  with  some  person 
well  acquainted  with  the  commerce  of  that  country, 
what  can  be  done  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom and  extent  without  trenching  too  much  on  the 
vical  regulations  of  the  two  countries.  But.  in  the 
meantime,  in  order  to  meet  at  once  the  urgent  wants 
and  wishes  of  Maine  in  this  respect,  I would  engage 
that,  on  the  final  settlement  of  these  differences,  all 
lumber  and  produce  of  the  forest  of  the  tributary- 
waters  of  the  St.  John’s  shall  be  received  freely 
without  duly  and  dealt  with  in  every  respect  like  the 
same  articles  of  New  Brunswick. 

I can  not  now  say  positively  whether  I may  be  able 
to  go  further,  but  this  seems  to  me  what  is  principal- 
ly required.  Suggestions  have  at  times  been  thrown 
out  of  making  the  port  and  river  St.  John’s  free  to 
the  two  countries,  but  I think  you  will  be  sensible 
that  this  could  not  be  done  without  some  reciprocity 
for  the  trade  of  the  St.  John’s  in  the  ports  of  the  U. 
States,  and  that,  in  endeavoring  to  regulate  this,  we 
should  be  embarking  in  an  intricate  question,  much 
and  often  discussed  between  the  two  countries.  It 
cannot  also  fail  to  occur  to  you  that  joint  rights  in 
the  same  harbors  and  waters  must  be  a fruitful 
source  of  dissension,  and  that  it  behoves  us  to  be 
careful  not  to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  differences  in 
the  settlement  of  those  in  our  own  day. 

I have  now  stated,  as  I was  desired  to  do, my  views 
of  the  terms  on  which  it  appears  to  me  that  this  set- 
tlement may  be  made.  It  must  be  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  I have  not  treated  the  settlement  in  the  or- 
dinary form  of  a bargain,  when  the  party  making  the 
proposal  leaves  himself  something  to  give  up. 

The  case  would  not  admit  of  this,  even  if  I could 
hring  myself  so  to  act.  It  would  have  been  useless 
for  me  to  ask  what  I know  could  not  be  yielded,  and 
I can  unfeignedly  say,  that,  even  ifyour  vigilance  did 
not  forbid  me  to  expect  to  gain  any  undue  advantage 
over  you,  I should  have  no  wish  to  do  so.  The  trea- 
ty we  have  to  make  will  he  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  a jealous  and  criticising  public,  and  it  would  ill 
answer  its  main  purpose  of  producing  and  perpetuat- 
ing harmony  and  good  will  if  its  provisions  were  not 
considered  by  good  and  reasonable  men  to  make  a 
just  and  equitable  settlement  of  this  long  continued 
controversy. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  conclude  with  the  assurance  of 
my  distinguished  consideration. 

ASHBURTON. 

Hon.  Dani  l Webster,  &fc.  fyc. 

Mr,  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington  July  8,  1842. 

My  Lord:  Your  notes  of  the  13  and  21st  of  June 
were  duly  received.  In  the  first  of  these,  you  cor- 
rectly say,  that  in  our  conference  on  the  boundary 
question,  we  have  both  been  of  opinion  that  no  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  resorting  at  this  time  to 
the  discussion  at  length  of  the  grounds  on  which  each 
party  considers  its  claim  of  right  to  rest.  At  the 
same  time  you  deem  it  expedient,  nevertheless,  to 
offer  some  observations,  calculated,  in  your  judg- 
ment, to  repel  a supposed  allegation,  or  suggestion, 
that  tiiis  controversy  only  began  in  1814;  that  up  to 
that  period  the  American  claim  was  undisputed;  and 
that  the  English  claim,  as  now  set  forth,  is  founded 
merely  in  motives  of  interest.  Nothing  is  more  na- 
tural than  that  your  lordship  should  desire  to  repel 
an  imputation  which  would  impeach  the  sincerity 
and  good  faith  of  your  government,  and  all  the 
weight  which  justice  and  candor  require,  are  given 
to  your  lordship’s  observations  in  this  respect.  It  is 
not  my  purpose,  nor  do  I consider  it  pertinent  to  the 
occasion,  to  go  into  any  consideration  of  the  facts 
arid  reasonings  presented  by  you  to  show  the  good 
faith  and  sincerity  of  England,  in  the  claim  asserted 
by  her.  Any  such  discussion  would  be  a departure 
from  the  question  of  right  now  subsisting  between 
the  two  governments,  and  would  be  more  especially 
unfit  for  an  occasion  in  which  the  parties  are  ap- 
proaching each  other  in  a friendly  spirit,  with  the 
hope  of  terminating  the  controversy  by  agreement. 
Following  your  lordship’s  example,  however,  I must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  few  questions  have  ever 
arisen  under  this  government,  in  regard  to  which,  a 
stronger  or  more  general  conviction  was  felt,  that 
the  country  was  in  the  right,  than  this  question  of 
the  north-eastern  boundary.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  government  and  people  of  the 
: states  more  directly  interested,  whose  opinions  may 
be  supposed  capable  of  bias,  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, after  full  and  repeated  consideration,  have  af- 
firmed the  validity  of  the  American  claim,  by  an  una- 
nimity experienced  on  very  few  other  subjects,  and 
the  general  judgment  of  the  whole  people  seems  to 
be  same  way. 


Abstaining  from  all  historical  facts,  all  colempo* 
raucous  expositions,  and  all  external  arguments  and 
circumstances,  I will  venture  to  present  to  your  lord- 
ship  a very  condensed  view  nSfce  reasons  which 
produce  in  this  country  the  c^Mfction  that  a boun- 
dary line  may  he  ascertained,  run,  and  delineated 
with  provisions,  under  and  according  to  the  words  of 
the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  no  doubt 
can  be  raised  by  any  part  of  that  stipulation  which 
other  parts  of  it  do  not  remove  or  explain,  and  that 
a line  so  run  would  include  all  (hat  the  United  States 
claim.  This  view  is  presented  by  a series  of  short 
propositions. 

1.  The  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  is  the 
thing  to  be  sought  for  and  found. 

2.  That  angle  is  to  be  ascertained  by  running  a 
line  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river 
till  that  line  reaches  the  highlands,  and  where  such 
north  line  intersects  the  highlands,  there  is  the  an- 
gle; and  thence  the  line  is  to  run  along  the  said  high- 
lands, which  said  highlands  divide  those  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  angle 
required,  therefore,  is  an  angle  made  by  the  inter- 
section of  due  north  line  with  the  highlands  from 
one  slope  of  which  the  rivers  empty  themselves  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  the  other  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

3.  Supposing  it  to  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  the 
St.  Johns  and  the  Ristigouch  are  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty,  then 
the  rule  of  just  interpretation  is,  that  if  one  element 
or  one  part  in  the  description  be  uncertain,  it  is  to 
be  explained  by  others  which  are  certain,  if  there 
be  such  others. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  are  certain,  and  to 
their  sources  the  north  line  is  to  run,  since  at  their 
sources  the  highlands  required  by  the  treaty  do  cer- 
tainly exist.  And  departing  from  the  rule  just  pre- 
scribed to  myself,  I will  remind  your  lordship  that 
the  joint  commissioners  and  the  agents  of  the  two 
governments  in  1817,  in  giving  the  surveyors  in- 
structions for  finding  these  highlands,  directed  them, 
in  terms  to  proceed  upon  a due  north  line,  “till  they 
should  arrive  at  some  one  of  the  streams  connected 
with  the  river  St.  Lawrence,”  and  then  to  explore 
the  highlands  from  that  point  to  the  northwestern- 
most  head  of  Connecticut  river.  It  is  indisputable 
that  a line  run  according  to  their  instructions,  thus 
given  by  the  commissioners  and  agents  of  both  gov- 
ernments, would  give  to  the  United  States  all  that 
they  have  at  any  time  claimed. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  by  the  treaty,  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  United  States,  from  the  head  of  the  St. 
Croix,  is  to  be  a due  north  and  south  line.  And  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  line  is  to  run  north,  until 
it  reaches  the  highlands  from  whose  northern  waters 
head  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence. 

5.  These  two  things,  being,  one  mathematically, 
and  the  other  physically  certain  in  themselves,  and 
capable  of  being  precisely  marked  and  deiinea.teji.^ 
explain  or  control  the  uncertainty,  if  there  be  un- 
certainty in  the  other  part  or  element  of  the  descrip- 
tion. 

6.  The  British  argument,  assuming  that  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  arid  now  especially  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  are 
not  the  Atlantic  ocean,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  insists  that  the  rivers  flowing  into  these  bays 
are  not,  therefore  in  the  sense  of  the  treaty,  rivers 
failing  into  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  the  highlands 
to  which  the  United  States  claim,  have  not  that 
southern  or  eastern  waterheads  which  the  treaty 
calls  for.  and  as  it  is  agreed,  nevertheless,  that  we 
must  somewhere  find  highlands,  and  go  to  them, 
whose  northern  waters  run  into  tiie  St.  Lawrence, 
the  conclusion  is,  that  the  different  parts  of--Ahfi_d*is- 
cription  in  the  treaty  do  not  cohere,  and  that  there- 
fore the  treaty  connot  be  executed. 

7.  Our  answer  to  this,  as  is  obvious  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  is  two  fold. 

1st.  What  may  be  doubtful  in  itself,  may  be  made 
certain  by  oilier  things,  which  are  certain;  and  inas- 
much as  the  treaty  does  certainly  demand  a due 
north  line,  and  does  certainly  demand  Hie  extension 
of  that  line  to  the  highlands,  from  whose  northern 
sides  the  rivers  Dow  iri  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  these 
two  clear  requirements  make  it  plain,  that  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  considered  in  fact,  the  rivers  flow- 
ing from  the  south  or  east  of  the  snul  highlands,  to 
be  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  because 
they  have  placed  St.  Lawrence  river  and  the  Atlan- 
tic rivers  in  contradistinction  to  each  oilier,  as  rivers 
running  in  opposite  direction,  but  with  their  sources 
in  the  same  highlands.  Rivers  fed  from  these  high- 
land fountains,  running  north  or  northwest,  are  riv- 
ers emptying  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence;  and 
rivers  rising  from  the  same  fountains  and  running  in 
an  opposite  direction  seem  to  be  as  clearly  meant  to 
be  designated  by  the  character  of  Atlantic  rivers. 
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And,  as  strongly  corroborating  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, allow  me  to  call  your  lordship’s  attention  to  two 
facts. 

1.  The  coast  of^ie  Atlantic  ocean,  from  the  Pe- 
nobscot river  noiMpsterly,  and  the  western  shore 
of  the  Bay  of  Funo^  which  is  but  a continuation 
of  the  coast,  and  is  in  a line  with  it,  are  very  nearly 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
through  the  same  latitudes.  This  is  obvious  from 
the  map. 

2.  The  rivers  which,  from  their  sources  in  the 
same  ridge  flow  respectively  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  even  into  the  Bay  of 
Chaleur,  run  with  remarkable  uniformity  in  direc- 
tions almost  exactly  opposite,  as  if  hastening  away 
from  a common  origin  to  their  different  destinations 
by  the  shortest  course.  The  only  considerable  ex- 
ception to  this  is  the  northern  sweep  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  St.  Johns;  but  the  smaller  streams  flow- 
ing into  this  part  of  that  river  from  the  west  still 
strictly  obey  the  general  rule. 

Now,  if  from  a certain  general  line  on  the  face  of 
the  country,  or  as  delineated  on  the  map,  rivers  are 
found  flowing  away  in  opposite  directions,  however 
strongly  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  mountains  or 
eminences  are  but  isolated  elevations,  it  is  neverthe- 
less absolutely  certain  that  such  a line  does  in  fact 
define  a ridge  of  highlands  which  turns  the  waters 
both  ways. 

And  as  the  commissioners  in  1783  had  the  map 
before  them;  as  they  saw  the  parallelism  of  the  sea 
coast  and  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence;  as  they 
saw  rivers  rising  from  a common  line  and  running, 
some  north  or  northwest,  and  others  south  or  south- 
east; and  r.  hey  speak  of  some  of  these  rivers  as 
Pr-  mselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 

lers  as  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean; 
ke  no  third  class,  is  there  a reasonable 
1 class  they  intend  to  comprehend  all 
ing  in  a direction  from  the  St.  Law- 
yer falling  immediately  or  only  ultimate- 

.lico  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

If  there  be  nothing  incoherent  or  inconsequential 
in  this  chain  of  remarks,  it  will  satisfy  your  lord- 
ship,  I trust,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  Ame- 
rican opinion  has  settled  firmly  in  the  conviction  of 
the  rights  of  the  American  side  of  the  question;  and 
I forbear  from  going  into  the  consideration  of  the 
mass  of  other  arguments  and  proofs,  for  the  same 
reasons  which  restrain  your  lordship  from  entering 
into  an  extended  discussion  of  the  question,  as.well 
as  because  your  lordship  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  a paper  addressed  to  me  by  the  commission- 
ers of  Maine,  which  strongly  present  the  subject  on 
other  grounds  and  in  other  lights. 

I am  now  to  consider  your  lordship’s  note  of  the 
21st  June.  Before  entering  upon  this,  I have  the 
President’s  instructions,  to  say,  that  he  fully  appre- 
ciates the  motives  which  induced  your  lordship,  per- 
sonally, to  undertake  your  present  mission;  that  he 
is  quite  aware  that  your  public  life  has  been  distin- 
guished by  efforts  to  maintain  peace  and  harmony 
■^-^belweBirth e't  wo  countries;  that  he  quite  well  recol- 
lects that  your  exertions  were  employed  to  prevent 
the  late  war,  and  that  he  doubts  not  the  sincerity  of 
your  declaration  that  nothing  could  have  drawn  you 
from  your  retirement  and  induced  you  to  engage  in 
your  present  undertaking,  but  the  hope  of  being  of 
service  to  your  country  and  to  our  common  race. 
And  ' have  the  utmost  pleasure  my  lord,  in  acknow- 
iess,  candor,  and  plain  dealing, 
'.erized  your  official  intercourse 
nt,  nor  am  I permitted  or  inclin- 
f doubt  of  your  lordship’s  entire 
sssed  by  yourself,  as  to  the  merits 

y arid  the  difficulties  of  the  case. 

The  question  before  us  is,  whether  these  confident 

opinions  on  both  sides,  of  the  rightful  nature  and 
just  strength  of  our  respective  claims,  will  permit 
us,  while  a desire  to  preserve  harmony,  and  a dispo- 
sition to  yield  liberally  to  mutual  convenience  so 
strongly  incite  us.  to  come  together  and  to  unite  on  a 
line  by  agreement. 

It  appears  to  be  your  lordship’s  opinion  that  the 
line  of  the  St.  Johns,  from  the  point  where  the  north 
line  from  the  St.  Croix  strikes  that  river,  up  to  some 
one  of  its  sources,  evidently  suits  both  parties,  with 
an  exception  however,  of  that  part  of  the  Madawas- 
ka  settlement,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Johns,  which  you  propose  should  be  included  within 
the  British  territory.  That  on  a line  by  agreement 
the  St.  Johns  for  some  distance  upward  from  its  in- 
tersection by  the  line  running  north  from  the  St. 
Croix,  would  be  a very  convenient  boundary  for  the  j 
two  parties,  is  readily  admitted;  but  it  is  a very  itn-  j 
porlant  question  how  far  up,  and  to  which  of  the  J 
sources  of  this  river  this  line  should  extend.  Above  I 
Madawaska,  the  course  of  this  river  turns  to  the 
south,  and  stretching  away  towards  the  sources  of 
the  Penobscot,  leaving  far  to  the  north  the  line  of 


communication  between  New  Brunswick  and  Cana- 
da. That  line  departs  from  the  St.  Johns  altogether 
near  Madawaska,  and  keeping  principally  upon  the 
left  or  north  bank  of  the  Madawaska,  and  proceed- 
ing by  way  of  the  Temiscouata  lake,  reaches  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  DuLoup. 

There  are,  then,  two  important  subjects  for  consi- 
deration: 

First.  Whether  the  United  Slates  can  agree  to 
cede,  relinquish,  or  cease  to  claim  any  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  north  line  from  the  St.  Croix  and 
south  of  the  St.  John’s.  Anri  I think  it  but  candid 
to  say,  at  once,  that  we  see  insurmountable  objec- 
tions to  admitting  the  line  to  come  south  of  the 
river.  Your  lordship’s  observations  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  preserving  the  unity  of  the  Madawasca 
settlement,  are,  in  a great  measure,  just  and  altoge- 
ther founded,  I doubt  not,  in  entirely  good  motives. — 
They  savour  of  humanity  and  a kind  regard  to  the 
interests  and  feelings  of  individuals.  But  the  diffi- 
culties seem  insuperable.  The  river,  as  your  lord- 
ship  remarks,  seems  a natural  boundary,  and  in  this 
part  of  it,  to  run  in  a convenient  direction.  It  is  a 
ine  always  clear  and  indisputable.  If  we  depart 
from  it,  where  shall  we  find  another  boundary,  equal- 
ly natural,  equally  clear,  and  conforming  to  the  same 
general  course?  -A  departure  from  the  line  of  the 
river,  moreover,  would  open  new  questions  about 
equivalents,  which  it  would  probably  be  found  im- 
pacticable  to  settle.  If  your  lordship  was  at  liber- 
ty, as  I understand  you  not  to  be,  to  cede  the  whole 
or  a part  of  the  territory,  commonly  called  the  strip, 
lying  east  of  the  north  line,  and  west  of  the  St. 
Johns,  considerations  might  be  found  in  such  a ces- 
sion, possibly  for  some  new  demarcation  west  of  the 
north  line  and  south  of  the  river.  But  in  the  present 
position  of  things  I cannot  hold  out  the  expectation 
to  your  lordship  that  any  thing  south  of  the  river  can 
be  yielded. 

And,  perhaps,  the  inconvenience  to  the  settlers  on 
the  southern  bank,  of  making  the  river  the  bounda- 
ry, are  less  considerable  than  your  lordship  sup- 
poses. These  settlers  are  scattered  along  a conside- 
rable extent,  very  likely  soon  to  connect  themselves 
with  whomsoever  may  come  to  live  near  them;  and 
though  of  different  origin,  and  some  difference  of 
religion,  not  likely  on  the  whole,  to  be  greatly  dissi- 
milar from  other  borders,  occupying  the  neighbor- 
ing territory,  their  rights  of  property  would  of  course, 
be  all  preserved,  both  of  inheritance  and  alienation; 
and  if  some  of  them  should  choose  to  retain  the  po- 
litical and  social  relations  under  which  they  now' 
are,  their  removal  for  that  purpose,  to  the  north 
bank,  drawing  after  it  no  loss  of  property  or  means 
of  subsistence,  would  not  be  a great  hardship.  Your 
lordship  suggests  the  inconvenience  of  dividing  a 
municipality  by  a line  of  national  boundary;  and 
certainly  there  is  force  in  the  observation;  but  if,  de- 
parting from  the  river,  we  were  to  establish  at  the 
south  of  it,  an  artificial  line  upon  the  land,  there 
might  be  points  upon  such  line,  at  which  people  would 
live  in  numbers,  on  both  sides;  and  a mere  mathe- 
matical line  might  thus  divide  villages,  while  it  di- 
vided nations.  The  experience  of  the  world,  and  our 
own  experience,  show  the  propriety  of  making  rivers 
boundaries,  for  the  same  reason  that,  in  other  cases 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  mountain  ranges,  or 
ridges  of  highland,  are  adopted  for  the  same  purpose; 
these  last  being,  perhaps,  still  more  convenient  lines 
of  division  than  rivers,  being  equally  clear  and  pro- 
minent objects,  and  the  population  of  neighboring 
countries  bordering  on  a mountain  line  of  separa- 
tion, being  usually  thin  and  inconsiderable  on  either 
side. 

Rivers  and  inland  waters  constitute  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of  her 
majesty  for  some  thousands  of  miles  westward  from 
the  place  where  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  in- 
tersects the  St.  Lawrence;  and  along  this  line  occa- 
sional irregularities  and  outbreaks  have  taken  place, 
always  by  the  agency  and  instigation  of  agitators  and 
lawless  men  friends  of  neither  country;  yet  it  is 
clear  I hat  no  better  demarcation  or  limits  could  be 
made.  And  at  the  north  part,  along  the  space 
through  which  the  St.  Croix  constitutes  the  line  of 
separation,  controversies  and  conflicts  are  not  heard 
of;  but  similarity  of  language,  character  and  pursuits, 
and  mutual  respect  for  the  rights  of  each  other,  pre- 
serve the  general  peace. 

Upon  the  whole,  my  lord,  feeling  that  there 
may  be  inconvenience,  and  perhaps  a small  degree 
of  hardship,  yet  cannot  admit  that  there  is  any 
cruelty  in  separating  the  Madawaska  settlers  south 
of  the  St.  John’s,  30  far  as  political  relations  are 
concerned,  from  their  neighbors  on  the  north  of  that 
river. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  and  of  peace  which 
exists  between  the  two  countries,  the  severance  of 
political  relations  needs  not  to  disturb  social  and  fa- 
mily intercourse;  while  high  considerations,  affect- 


ing both  the  present  and  the  future,  seem  fi 
require,  that,  following  natural  indication,  W‘ 
to  the  St.  John’s,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  a: 
of  division. 

The  next  question  is,  how  far  upwards  tl 
dary  ought  to  be  observed,  and  along  whi 
branches.  This  question  would  be  easily  s 
what  may  be  called  the  main  branch  of  the 
this  part  of  it,  differing  from  the  general  ch: 
the  rivers  in  this  region  of  the  country,  did  not  make 
a sudden  turn.  But,  if  we  consider  the  main  branch 
of  the  St.  Johns,  that  which  has  been  usually  so 
denominated,  your  lordship  observes  that,  near  the 
mouth  of-the  Madawaska,  it  turns  almost  at  right 
angles,  and  pushes  its  source  towards  those  of  the 
Penobscot.  Contiguity  and  compactness  of  territo- 
ry can  hardly  be  preserved  by  following  a stream 
which  makes  not  occasional  windings,  but  at  once 
so  great  a deflection  from  its  previous  course. — 
The  Madawaska  is  one  of  its  branches  or  princi- 
pal sources,  and,  as  the  map  shows,  is  very  much 
a continuance  of  the  line  of  the  principal  river  from 
the  Great  Falls  upward.  The  natural  course  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be,  to  continue  along  this  branch. 

We  understand,  and  indeed  collect  from  your  lord- 
ship’s note,  that  with  whatever  opinion  of  her  right 
to  the  disputed  territory,  England,  in  asserting  it, 
has  principally  in  view  to  maintain,  on  her  own  soil, 
her  accustomed  line  of  communication  between  Ca- 
nada and  New  Brunswick.  We  acknowledge  the 
general  justice,  and  propriety  of  this  object  and 
agree  at  once,  that,  with  suitable  equivalents,  a con- 
ventional line  ought  to  be  such  as  to  secure  it  to  Eng- 
land. The  question,  therefore,  simply  is,  what  line 
will  secure  it? 

The  common  communication  between  the  provin- 
ces follows  the  course  of  the  St.  John’s  from  the 
Great  Falls  to  the  mouth  cf  the  Madawaska,  going 
along  with  it  to  the  Temiscouta  Lake,  and  so  across 
the  highlands  to  streams  running  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence. And  this  line  of  communication  we  are  wil- 
ling to  agree  shall  hereafter  be  within  acknowledged 
British  territory,  upon  such  conditions  and  conside- 
rations as  may  be  assented  to.  The  Madawaska  and 
the  fore-mentioned  lakes  might  conveniently  consti- 
tute the  boundary,  but  I believe  it  is  true  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  distance,  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Madawaska,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  estab- 
lish the  course  of  communication  on  the  south  bank 
of  that  river.  This  consideration  may  be  important 
enough  to  justify  a departure  from  what  would  other- 
wise be  desirable,  and  the  running  of  the  line  at 
some  distance  south  of  the  Madawaska,  observing 
natural  monuments  where  it  may  be  practicable,  and 
thus  leaving  the  whole  valley  of  the  Madawaska  on 
the  British  side. 

The  United  States,  therefore,  upon  the  adjustment, 
of  proper  equivalents,  would  not  object  to  a line  of 
boundiuy  which  should  begin  at  the  middle  of  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  St.  Johns,  when  that  river 
is  intersected  by  a due  north  line,  extended  from  the 
source  of  the  St.  Croix,  thence  proceeding  westerly 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  thence  by  a straight 
line  to  the  outlet  of  Long  Lake,  thence  westerly  by 
a direct  line  to  the  point  where  the  river  St.  Francis 
empties  itscll  into  the  lake  called  Pohenayomook, 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direct  line  to  the  high- 
lands, which  divide  the  waters  falling  into  the  river 
De  Loup  from  those  which  fall  into  the  St.  Francis. 
Having  thus  arrived  at  tbc  Highlands,  I shall  be 
ready  to  confer  on  the  correct  manner  of  following 
them  to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut 
river. 

Such  a line  as  has  been  now  described  would  se- 
cure to  England  a free  intercourse  between  Canada 
and  New  Brunswick;  and  with  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  John’s  yielded  to  the  United  States  would  appear 
to  meet  the  wants  of  all  parties.  Your  lordship’s 
proposition  in  regard  to  the  navigation  is  viewed  as 
just,  and  as  constituting,  so  far  as  it  may  go,  a natural 
equivalent.  Probably  the  use  of  the  river  for  the 
transportation  of  the  products  of  the  forest  grown  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line,  would  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous to  both  parties,  and  therefore,  in  grant- 
ing it,  no  sacrifice  of  British  interest  would  be  in- 
curred. A conviction  of  this  together  with  their 
confidence  in  the  validity  of  their  own  claim,  is 
very  likely  to  lead  the  two  states  immediately  con- 
cerned, to  consider  their  relinquishment  of  the 
lands  north  of  the  line  much  in  the  light  of  a mere 
cession.  It  need  not  be  denied  that,  to  secure 
this  privilege,  and  to  have  a right  to  enjoy  it,  free 
from  tax,  toll,  or  other  liability  or  inability,  is  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  the  people  of 
Maine. 

Your  lordship  intimates  that,  as  a part  of  the  ge- 
neral arrangement  of  boundaries,  England  would  be 
willing  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  Rouse’s 
Point,  and  all  the  territory  heretofore  supposed  to  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
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a no  _vew  York,  hut  which  a correct  ascertainment 
of  .he  forty-sixth  para  It  I of  north  latitude,  shows 
to  be  included  within  the  British  line.  1 his  conces- 
sion is,  no  doubt,  of  som  value.  If  made,  its  bene- 
fits would  enure  partly  these  three  states  and  partly 
to  the  United  Slates;  and  none  of  it  to  the  particular 
interests  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

If  regarded,  therefore,  as  a part  of  the  equivalent 
for  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  northeastern  bounda- 
ry, these  two  last  mentioned  states  would,  perhaps, 
expect  that  the  value,  if  it  could  be  ascertained, 
should  be  paid  to  them.  On  this  point  further  consi- 
ration  may  be  necessary. 

If  in  other  respects  we  should  be  able  to  agree  on 
a boundary,  the  points  which  you  refer  to,  connect- 
ed with  the  ascertainment  of  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut, will  be  attended  to,  and  Captain  Talcott, 
who  made  the  exploration  in  that  quarter,  will 
be  ready  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  conside- 
ration, your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton,  &c.  &c. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  July  1 1 , 1842. 

Sir:  I lose  no  time  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  note  you  did  me  the  honor  ot  addressing  me 
on  the  8th  instant,  and  I beg,  in  the  first  place,  to 
say  that  I am  duly  sensible  of  the  assurance  you  give 
me  that  the  president  has  been  pleased  to  appreciate 
the  motives  which  induced  my  present  mission,  and 
much  flattered  by  your  recognition  of  the  candor  and 
frankness  which  have  hitherto  marked  our  inter- 
course. 

I had  hoped  that  we  had  escaped  by  mutual  consent 
from  a return  to  the  endless  and  fruitless  argument 
on  the  general  question  of  the  rights  of  our  respec- 
tive governments  in  the  matter  of  the  northeastern 
boundary. 

It  seemed  to  me  to  have  been  decided  by  so  many 
high  and  competent  authorities  that  the  precise 
geographical  point  so  long  looked  for  was  not  to 
be  found,  that  it  necessarily  followed  that  any  hope 
of  settlement  must  rest  upon  an  amicabls  compro- 
mise. 

The  arrival  here  of  the  commissioners  from  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  admitted  disposition  of 
the  two  governments,  have  given  the  public  a very 
general  expec  tation  that  this  compromise  might  at 
last  be  effected;  and  I hope  you  will  excuse  my  ex- 
pressing my  regret  that  the  note  now  before  me,  and 
the  paper  from  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  addressed 
to  you,  which  accompanied  it,  should  have  contained 
so  much  of  a renewal  of  the  old  controversy,  and 
should  not  have  been  confined  to  the  simple  question 
whether  vve  could  or  could  not  agree  to  terms  of  set- 
tlement. If  the  observations  contained  in  my  note 
of  the  13th  ultimo,  have  given  rise  to  these  conse- 
quences, I much  regret  it.  and  I would  now  pass  over 
all  these  more  than  useless  discussions,  and  proceed 
at  once  to  notice  the  proposal  you  make,  if  I were 
not  apprehensive  that  my  so  doing  might  be  constru- 
ed into  some  want  of  respect  for  the  parties  from 
whom  these  observations  have  proceeded. 

I will  however,  endeavor  to  bring  within  a nar- 
row compass  what  I have  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
the  more  so,  because,  with  all  deference  to  you, 
;ir,  I may  add,  that  there  is  little  in  these  arguments 
that  is  new,  or  that  has  not  been  often  advanced 
and  refuted  during  the  many  past  years  of  contro- 
versy. 

I should  except  from  this  want  of  novelty,  the  po- 
sition, to  one  entirely  new,  advanced  by  the  commis- 
sioners from  Maine,  that  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova 
Scotia,  which  is,  as  you  express  it,  “the  thing  to  be 
sought  for  and  found,”  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mada- 
waska  river,  which  river,  it  is  maintained  by  a long 
argument,  supported  by  authorities  and  maps,  was  al- 
ways considered  as  the  real  St.  John,  and  this  is  stat- 
ed to  justify  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  old  con- 
gress, in  1799,  that  this  northwest  angle  was  at  the 
source  of  the  St.  John. 

Giving  all  possible  consideration  to  this  apparent- 
ly new  discovery,  I can  not  say  that  it  appears  well 
founded.  Looking  at  Mitchell’s  map,  the  use  of 
which,  by  the  negociations  of  the  peace  of  1783, 
has  been  always  so  much  relied  upon  on  the  part 
of  America,  there  is  nothing  more  clearly  marked 
than  the  great  distinct  channel  of  the  upper  St. 
John,  and  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  negotia- 
tors or  the  congress  should  have  made  the  supposed 
mistake. 

But  supposing  this  hypothesis  were  well  founded, 
the  Temiscouata  Lake  is,  then,  to  be  now  this  long 
lost  angle  of  Nova  Scotia.  What  becomes,  then,  of 
the  point  so  long  contended  for  by  Maine,  between 
the  Metis,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ristagou- 
che?  These  points  must  be  about  fifty  miles  apart. 


Both  cannot  be  true,  and  if  it  be  maintained,  as  I 
rather  collect  it  to  be,  from  the  paper  of  the  Maine 
commissioners,  that  the  point  at  the  Metis  is  the 
true  boundary,  as  being  the  point  stricken  by  the 
north  line,  though  the  other  be  the  true  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  at  least  an  end  of  the 
whole  argument,  resting  upon  this  northwest  angle 
being,  as  stated  by  you,  “the  thing  to  be  sought  for 
and  found.” 

If  this  new  discovery  leads  us  to  no  other  inference, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  derive  from  it  the  conviction 
that  all  the  ingenuity  applied  to  unravel  this  mystery 
leaves  us  equally  in  the  dark;  and  that  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  it  has  been  decided  by  so  many  per- 
sons, after  careful  examination,  that  this  boundary 
is  not  susceptible  of  settlement  according  to  the  pre- 
cise words  of  the  treaty. 

This  decision  has  been  come  to  by  Mr.  Madison, 
in  1S02,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1803,  by  judge  Sullivan, 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  arbiter  in  1831,  and  it 
has  been  acted  on  by  nearly  every  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States  during  the  controversy  from  that 
time  to  this;  for  although  in  a case  in  dispute  each 
party  during  the  dispute  endeavors  to  hold  his  own, 

I am  not  aware  that  any  secretary  of  state,  or  any 
president  of  the  United  States,  has  ever  treated  this 
subject  otherwise  than  as  one  attended  by  that  de- 
gree of  uncertainty,  that  it  could  only  be  solved  by 
an  arbiter,  or  by  a compromise.  I would  appeal  to 
your  candor,  sir,  to  say  whether  at  this  time  and  un- 
der these  circumslrnces,  it  is  fair  to  speak  of  this 
disputed  territory  as  belonging  indisputably  to  one 
party,  and  to  be  yielded  by  way  of  concession,  and 
for  equivalents  to  the  other.  Any  convention  I may 
sign  must  be  for  a division  of  that  which  is  in  doubt 
or  dispute;  with  any  arrangement,  between  the  state 
of  Maine  and  the  general  government,  I have  nothing 
to  do;  and  if,  which  God  forbid,  our  endeavors  at  an 
amicable  compromise  should  at  last  fail,  I must  hold 
that  Great  Britain  retains  her  right,  at  least  equal  to 
the  United  States,  to  every  part  of  the  territory  in 
dispute,  until  by  a renewed  reference,  or  by  the 
skill  of  some  more  fortunate  negotiator,  this  differ- 
ence may  be  brought  to  a close. 

I have  now  only  to  add  a few  observations  upon 
the  arguments  contained  in  your  own  note. 

Some  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  joint 
commissioners  of  the  two  governments  in  1817,  di- 
rected the  surveyors  to  run  the  north  line  from  the 
St.  Croix,  until  it  met  water  running  into  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  lines  to  be  run  were  to  ascertain 
the  geographical  facts  of  the  case.  No  proceeding 
could  be  more  proper.  The  claims  of  the  two  par- 
ties varied,  and  it  was  natural  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, a line  should  be  run  north  to  the  extent 
claimed  by  either  party;  where  that  line  would  reach, 
or  what  highlands  or  streams  it  might  strike  was  un- 
known; so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his  letter 
from  Ghent,  mentioned  in  my  note  of  the  13th  ult. 
expressed  his  doubts  on  this  subject.  His  prediction 
turned  out  to  be  true.  The  point  where  the  line 
strikes  the  Metis,  was  a point  not  fulfilling  the  words 
of  the  treaty.  It  did  not  divide  the  waters  as  desir- 
ed, unless  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  are  considered  to  answer  to  the  description 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  sensible 
of  this,  and  intimates  that  if  this  fact  created  doubt, 
the  lands  about  the  Ristagouche  might  be  given  up; 
but  he  forgets  that  in  giving  up  this  territory  he  gives 
up  his  argument;  for  he  maintains  in  opposition  to 
the  British  line  of  boundary,  that  it  does  not  conti- 
nuously and  in  all  its  parts  divide  the  waters  as  re- 
quired by  the  treaty.  The  American  line  was  in 
this  equally  deficient,  and  it  is  useless,  therefore, 
now  to  consider  whether  it  would  have  been  prefe- 
rable to  the  British  line,  if  it  had  divided  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  of  the  St.  John’s. 

To  make  even  a plausible  case  for  the  American 
line,  both  the  St.  John’s  and  the  Ristagouche  must 
be  held  to  be  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  royal  arbiter  says  it  would  be  hazardous  so  to 
class  them.  I believe  that  whatever  argument  might 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  St.  John’s,  connected  with 
the  distinctions  with  which  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
treaty,  to  consider  the  Ristagouche  as  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  would  be  more  than  hazardous— 
it  would  be  most  absurd.  At  all  events,  I would  sub- 
mit to  you  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn  from 
the  commissioners  in  1817  having  ordered  a north 
line  to  be  run;  the  same  commissioners,  after  draw- 
ing the  line,  having  disagreed  as  to  any  conclusions 
from  it. 

I am  rather  surprised  that  an  inspection  of  the 
map  should  lead  us  to  such  different  views  of  the 
course  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  coast,  as  stated  by 
you.  I find  that  the  upper  St.  John’s  and  the  Rista- 
gouche, so  far  from  cutting  at  right  angles  the  pa- 
rallel lines  of  the  coast  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  as 
you  say,  run  in  their  main  course  nearly  parallel 
with  them.  I am  not  aware  that  the  last  is  import- 


ant, although  it  seems  connected  with  your  argu- 
ment. 

My  inspection  of  these  maps,  and  my  examination 
of  the  documents,  lead  me  to  a very  strong  convic- 
tion that  the  highlands  contemplated  by  the  negotia- 
tors of  the  treaty,  where  the  only  highlands  then 
known  to  them  at  the  head  of  the  Penobscot,  Ken- 
nebec, and  the  rivers  west  of  the  St.  Croix;  and  that 
they  did  not  precisely  know  how  the  north  line  from 
the  St.  Croix  would  strike  them;  and  if  it  were  not 
my  wish  to  shorten  this  discussion,  I believe  a very 
good  argument  might  be  drawn  from  the  words  of 
the  treaty  in  proof  of  this.  In  the  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Livingston,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  McLane, 
this  view  seemed  to  prevail,  and,  as  you  are  aware, 
there  were  proposals  to  search  for  Ihese  highlands 
to  the  west,  where  alone  I believe  they  will  be  found 
to  answer  perfectly  the  description  of  the  treaty.  If 
this  question  should  unfortunately  go  to  a further  re- 
ference, 1 should  by  no  means  despair  of  finding 
some  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  case. 

I shall  now,  sir,  close  what  I have  to  say  on  ’Uie 
controversial  part  of  this  question.  I should  not 
have  treated  of  it  all,  but  from  respect  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine,  whose  arguments  you  conveyed 
to  me,  and  I shall  certainly  not  renew  it  unless  call- 
ed upon  by  you  to  do  so.  Our  immediate  business 
is  with  the  compromise  of  what  is  not  otherwise  to 
be  settled,  and  argument  and  controversy,  far  from 
assisting  that  end,  have  ever  generally  a tendency  to 
irritate  and  excite. 

Referring,  then,  to  our  more  immediate  subject 
which  is  a line  by  agreement,  I deeply  regret,  on  read- 
ing your  observations  and  proposals,  that  we  are  yet  so 
far  asunder.  I always  thoughtthispartofourdutybet- 
ter  performed  by  conference  than  by  correspondence, 
unless,  indeed,  we  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able 
ultimately  to  agree,  in  which  case  it  would  certainly 
be  necessary  that  our  two  countries  should  see  clear- 
ly on  paper  how  nearly  we  had  approached  to  each 
other;  and  on  whom  the  blame  at  last  rested  of  leav- 
ing unsettled  a question  involving  such  serious  con- 
sequences. I would  still  recommend  this  course  of 
personal  discussTon  and  conference,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  I proceed  to  consider  the  proposals  and  obser- 
vations contained  in  your  note. 

It  is  sufficiently  explained  in  my  plan  for  a settle- 
ment, why  1 was  anxious  not  to  divide  in  two  parts, 
by  any  new  line  of  boundary,  the  Madawaska  set- 
tlement; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  information  I 
have  since  received,  both  as  to  local  circumstances 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  people  themselves,  tends 
strongly  to  confirm. my  impressions.  Atthesametime, 
you  will  have  seen  that  I was  sensible  that  some  good 
reason  should  be  assigned  why  we  should  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  what  you  justly  term  the  otherwise  per- 
fect boundary  of  the  St.  John.  In  your  reply  you  re- 
cognise the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  do  justice  to 
our  motives,  but  you  state  distinctly,  on  the  part  of 
your  government,  that  you  can  consent  to  no  line 
which  should  bring  us  over  the  St.  John  without 
some  equivalent  of  territory  to  be  found  out  of  the 
limits  of  that  part  which  is  in  dispute;  and  you  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  a certain  narrow  strip  lying 
between  the  north  line  and  the  river.  This  strip  I 
have  no  power  to  give  up;  and  I beg  to  add  that  the 
refusal  of  my  government  is  founded  simply  on  their 
objection  to  dispose  arbitrarily  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  her  majesty’s  subjects,  living  by  pre- 
ference under  her  authority— an  objection  which, 
you  are  aware,  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  New  Brunswick. 

I had  hoped  that  the  other  equivalents  which  I had 
offered,  combined  with  the  sense  entertained  by  the 
'government  of  the  United  States  of  the  pressing  im- 
portance of  the  case  on  the  ground  of  humanity, 
would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  I so  anx- 
iously desired;  but  perceiving,  from  your  note,  as 
well  as  from  personal  conversation,  that  concession 
upon  this  point  is  insisted  upon,  I might  be  disposed 
to  consider  whether  my  anxious  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
friendly  settlement  would  not  justify  me  in  yielding, 
however  reluctantly,  if  the  latter  part  of  your  pro- 
posal did  not,  if  finally  persevered  in,  forbid  all  hope 
of  any  settlement  whatever. 

The  boundary  you  propose,  supposing  the  British 
territory  not  to  come  over  the  St.  John,  is  to  run 
from  the  north  side  of  that  river,  three  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Madawaska  over  an  arbitrary 
line,  which  my  map  does  not  exactly  permit  me  to 
follow,  until  it  reaches  somewhere,  the  St.  Francis. 
I need  not  examine  this  line  in  its  precise  details, 
because  1 am  obliged  frankly  to  state  that  it  is  inad- 
missible. I think  I might,  sir,  appeal  to  your  can- 
did judgment  to  say  whether  this  a proposition  of 
conciliation — whether,  after  all  the  antecedent  dis- 
cussions on  this  subject,  it  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that,  whatever  might  be  the  anxiety  of  my 
government  for  a friendly  settlement,  I could  be 
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found  with  power  to  accede  to  such  terms.  I need 
not  observe  to  you  that  this  would  give  to  Great  Bri- 
tain less  than  the  award  of  the  arbiter,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  would  be  called  upon  to  give  up  what 
that  arbiter  awarded  to  her,  and  if  1 do  not  mistake 
you,  the  floatage  of  the  lumber  of  Maine  down  the 
St.  John,  is  also  expected  to  be  surrendered. 

I must  beg  to  say  that  I am  quite  at  a loss,  to  ac- 
count for  such  a proposal.  Your  own  principle  of 
maintaining  the  great  river  as  the  best  boundary,  is 
abandoned,  ait  arbitrary  line  is  drawn  which  nobody 
ever  suspected  before,  and  I can  only  suppose  this 
course  to  be  dictated  by  that  general  assumption  that, 
notwithstanding  all  former  admissions  and  deci- 
sions to  the  contrary,  this  territory,  said  to  be  in  dis- 
pute, in  truth  belongs  to  one  party,  to  be  doled  out 
as  a favor  to  the  other;  an  assumption  that  cannot 
for  a moment  be  admitted,  and  which  you.  sir,  with 
the  records  of  your  office  before  you  will  hardly 
maintain. 

The  position  in  which  this  negotiation  now  stands, 
se?', ns  to- prove  what  I have  before  ventured  to  ad- 
vance, that  it  would  have  a better  chance  of  success 
by  reference,  than  by  correspondence;  at  all  events, 
that  we  should  soon  arrive  at  ascertaining  what  we 
can  or  cannot  do.  Slow,  unnecessarily  slow,  our 
progress  has  hitherto  been,  and  the  public  seems 
somehow  or  other  to  have  become  informed  that 
there  are  differences.  I hope  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss them,  that  they  will  prove  less  serious  than  they 
are  supposed  to  be,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  doubts 
and  distrusts  should  be  set  at  rest,  and  that  public 
credit  and  the  transactions  of  commerce  should  suf- 
fer the  least  possible  disturbance.  For  although 
should  this  negotiation  unfortunately  fail,  it  will  be 
cur  duty  immediately  to  place  it  in  some  new  course 
of  further  reference,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
such  a result  must  be  productive  of  considerable 
public  anxiety  and  disappointment.. 

What  I have  said  in  relation  to  the  Madawaska 
settlements,  will,  I trust,  sufficiently  prove  my  dis- 
position to  approach  such  a discussion  with  the  true 
spirit  of  conciliation,  and  I trust  you  will  permit  me 
to  express  a hope  that  it  wili  be  met  with  a corres- 
pending  feeling. 

Before  concluding  I vvisti  to  add  a few  words  re- 
specting the  line  of  the  St.  John’s  to  one  of  its 
sources,  and  the  navigation  for  certain  purposes  of 
that  river.  It  may  be  true  that  the  district  between 
the  St.  John’s  and  the  highlands  west  of  the  St. 
Francis,  may  be  of  some  extent,  but  your  own  sur- 
veyors will  confirm  to  you  that  it  is  of  very  little  va- 
lue either  for  cultivation  or  for  timber.  Is  it  reason- 
able that  ill  the  division  of  an  object  in  dispute,  its 
intrinsic  value  should  be  wholly  disregarded,  and  its 
evil  or  extent  alone  considered? 

I would  farther  suggest  for  your  consideration 
whether,  supposing  the  division  by  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  to  be  admitted  to  supply  fairly  the  equi- 
ty of  the  case  between  the  parties;  what  is  proposed 
to  be  added  to  Great  Britain,  viz:  the  strip  on  the 
45th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  use  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  John  be  not  an  ample  compensation 
for  what  we  ask  in  return,  viz:  that  barren  strip 
above  the  upper  St.  John,  which  is  wanted  for  no 
other  purpose  than  as  a boundary,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  bo  most  convenient. 

The  right  to  use  the  St.  John  for  floating  down  the 
lumber  of  Maine  on  the  same  terms  as  the  river  is 
used  by  the  queen’s  subjects,  is  now  treated  as  a mat- 
ter of  light  importance.  This  is  not  uncommon 
when  a concession  of  any  kind  is  about  to  be  yield- 
ed, but  I beg  to  remind  you  that  this  was  not  former- 
ly so  considered.  It  has  been  repeatedly  solicited 
and  invariably  refused,  and  no  minister  of  Great 
Britain  has  before  been  permitted  to  connect  this 
concession  with  the  settlement  of  the  boundary.  It 
is  considered  by  my  government  as  a very  important 
concession.  I am  sure  that  it  must  be  considered 
by  ail  persons  in  Maine  connected  with  the  lumber 
trade  as  not  only  valuable,  but  indispensable,  and  I 
am  compelled  to  add,  that  I am  empowered  to  allow 
this  privilege  only  in  the  event  of  a settlement  of 
the  boundary  on  satisfactory  terms.  It  is  said  in 
the  memorandum  of  the  Maine  commissioners  that 
this  conceded  navigation  will  be  as  useful  to  the 
town  of  St.  John  as  to  the  lumberers  of  Maine,  but 
it  will  not  escape  you  that,  even  if  this  be  so,  it  is  a 
concession  necessary  to  give  any  value  whatever  to 
so  bulky  an  article  as  lumber,  which  being  not  other- 
wise disposable,  would  bear  any  reasonable  toll 
which  the  provincial  authorities  of  New  Brunswick 
might  think  it  expedient  to  levy  upon  it.  Further, 
it  should  not  be  forgotton,  that  the  timber,  once  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John,  will  have  the  privilege  of 
reaching  the  British  qs  well  as  othSr  markets,  and 
lastly,  that  it  is  a very  different  thing  to  hold  a pri- 
vilege of  this  important  description  by  right  or  by 
mere  sufferance,  to  be  granted  or  withheld  at  plea- 
sure. 


I have  to  apologise  for  entering  into  these  details 
in  treating  of  the  great  question  with  which  we  are 
occupied,  but  they  seem  called  for  by  observations 
in  the  paper  you  send  me. 

I beg,  sir,  you  will  be  assured  of  my  unfeigned 
and  distinguished  consideration.  ASHBURTON. 

The  Iton.  Daniel  Webster,  Sfc.  See.  Sfc. 

Lord  Jtshburton  In  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  July  16,  1842. 

Sir:  There  is  a farther  question  of  disputed  boun- 
dary between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
called  the  northwest  boundary,  about  which  we  have 
had  some  conferences;  and  I now  proceed  to  state 
the  terms  which  I am  ready  to  agree  to  for  !he  set- 
tlement of  this  difference. 

As  the  principal  object  in  dispute  is  to  be  given 
up  by  Great  Britain,  1 trust,  sir,  that  you  will  here 
again  recognise  the  spirit  of  friendly  conciliation 
which  has  guided  my  government  in  disputing  of 
these  questions. 

I have  already  sufficiently  discussed  with  you  the 
boundaries  between  her  majesty’s  provinces  and  the 
United  States,  from  the  monument  at  the  head  of 
the  river  St.  Croix,  to  the  monument  on  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  near  the  village  of  St.  Regis. 

The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  succeeded  in  continuing  this  boun- 
dary from  St.  Regis,  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  northern  lakes,  up  to  a point  in  the  chan- 
nel between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior. 

A further  continuation  of  this  boundary,  from  this 
point  through  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  was  confided  to  the  same  commission,  under 
the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  tiiey 
were  unfortunately  unable  to  agree,  and  have  con- 
sequently left  this  portion  of  the  boundary  undeter- 
mined. Its  final  settlement  has  been  much  desired 
by  both  governments,  and  urgently  pressed  by  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Secretary  Forsyth  to  Mr. 
Fox,  in  1839  and  1840. 

What  I have  now  to  propose,  cannot,  1 feel  assur- 
ed, be  otherwise  than  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

The  commissioners  who  failed  in  their  endeavors 
to  make  this  settlement,  differed  on  two  points: 

First,  as  to  the  appropriation  of  an  island  called 
St.  George’s  Island,  lying  in  the  water  communica- 
tion between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  And 

Secondly,  as  to  the  boundary  through  the  water 
communications  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

The  first  point  I am  ready  to  give  up  to  you,  and 
you  are  no  doubt  aware  that  is  the  only  object  of 
any  real  value  in  this  controversy.  The  island -of 
St.  George’s  is  reputed  to  contain  25,920  acres  of 
very  fertile  land;  but  the  other  things  connected 
with  these  boundaries  being  satisfactorily  arranged, 
a line  shall  be  drawn  so  as  to  throw  this  island  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  United  States. 

In  considering  the  second  point,  it  really  appears 
of  little  importance  to  either  party  how  the  line  be 
determined  through  the  wild  country  between  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  some  line  should  be  fixed  and  known. 

The  American  commissioners  asked  for  the  line 
from  Lake  Superior  up  the  river  Kamarastaquid  to 
the  lake  called  Dog  Lake,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  that  called  Long  Lake  in  the  treaties, 
thence  through  Sturgeon  Lake  to  the  Lac  la  Pluie, 
to  that  point  where  the  two  lines  assumed  by  the 
commissioners  again  meet. 

The  British  commissioner  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended for  a line  from  the  south-western  extremity, 
at  a point  called  Le  Fond  du  Lae  to  the  middle  of 
the  mouth  of  the  estuary  or  lake  of  St.  Louis  river; 
thence  up  that  river,  through  Vermillion  river  to 
Lac  la  Pluie. 

Attempts  were  made  to  compromise  these  differ- 
ences, but  they  failed;  apparently  more  from  neither 
party  being  willing  to  give  up  the  island  of  St. 
George,  than  from  much  importance  being  attached 
to  any  other  part  of  the  case.  Upon  the  line  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  both  com- 
missioners agreed  to  abandon  their  respective  claims 
and  to  adopt  a middle  course,  for  which  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  admitted  that  there  was  some 
ground  of  preference. 

This  was  from  Pigeon  river,  a point  between  Ka- 
marastiquia  and  the  Fond  du  Lac;  and  although 
there  were  differences  as  to  the  precise  point  near 
the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river,  where  the  line  should  be- 
gin, neither  party  seems  to  have  attached  much  im- 
portance to  this  part  of  the  subject. 

I would  propose  that  the  line  be  taken  from  a 
point  about  six  miles  south  of  Pigeon  river;  where 
the  Grand  Portage  commences  on  the  lake,  and  con- 
tinued along  the  line  of  the  said  Portage,  alternately 
by  land  and  water,  to  Lac  la  Pluie— the  existing 
route  by  land  and  water  remaining  common  to  both 


parties.  This  line  has  the  advantage  ot 
and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  uncerl 
ning  it. 

In  making  the  important  concession  o. 
dary,  of  the  isle  of  St.  George,  1 must  at 
dition  to  it  of  accommodation,  which  expe 
proved  to  be  necessary  in  the  navigation  ol  .„e  great 
waters  which  bound  the  two  countries — an  accom- 
modation which  can,  I apprehend,  be  no  possible  in- 
convenience to  either. 

This  was  asked  by  the  British  commissioner,  in 
the  course  of  the  attempts  at  compromise  above  al- 
luded to;  but  nothing  was  done  because  he  was  not 
then  prepared,  as  1 am  now,  to  yield  the  properly 
and  sovereignty  of  St.  George’s  Island. 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  is  at  the  head  of  lake 
St.  Clair,  where  the  river  of  that  name  empties  into 
it  from  Lake  Huron. 

It  is  represented  that  the  channel  bordering  the  U. 
S.  coast  in  this  part,  is  not  only  the  best  for  naviga- 
tion, but,  with  some  winds,  is  the  only  serviceable 
passage. 

I do  not  know  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
passage  of  a British  vessel  would,  be  refused;  but  on 
a final  settlement  of  boundaries,  it  is  desirable  to 
stipulate  for  what  the  commissioners  would  probably 
have  settled  had  the  facts  been  known  to  them. 

The  other  case,  of  nearly  the  same  description, 
occurs  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  some  miles  above  the 
boundary  at  St.  Regis. 

In  distributing  the  islands  of  the  river  by  the  com- 
missioners, Barnhart’s  island  and  the  Long  Sault  is- 
lands, were  assigned  to  America.  This  part  of  the 
river  has  very  formidable  rapids,  and  the  only  safe 
passage  is  on  the  southern  or  American  side,  be- 
tween those  islands  and  the  main  land.  We  want  a 
clause  in  our  present  treaty  to  say  that  for  a short 
distance,  viz:  from  the  upper  end  of  upper  Long 
Sault  island  to  the  lower  end  of  Barnhart’s  island, 
the  several  channels  of  the  river  shall  be  used  in 
common  by  the  boatmen  of  the  two  countries. 

I am  not  aware  tiiat  these  very  reasonable  de- 
mands are  likely  to  meet  with  any  objection,  espe- 
cially when  the  United  States  will  have  surrendered 
to  them  all  that  is  essential  in  the  boundary  I have 
now  to  propose  to  you. 

I beg  Jsu  will  be  assured,  sir,  of  my  unfeigned 
and  distinguished  considerations. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  cbe.  ASHBURTON. 

Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  July  27,  1842. 

My  lord:  I have  now  to  propose  to  your  lordship 
a line  of  division  embracing  the  disputed  portions  of 
! the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bri- 
tish provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  the  Canadas, 
with  its  considerations  and  equivalents,  such  as  con- 
form I believe  in  substance,  to  the  result  of  the  many 
conferences  and  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
between  us, 

The  acknowledged  territory  of  the  United  States 
j and  England,  join  upon  each  ether  from  the  Atlantic 
i Ocean  to  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

I a distance  of  more  than  3000  miles.  From  the  ocean 
to  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  the  line  of  division 
| has  been  ascertained  and  fixed  by  agreement;  from 
, the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  to  a point  near  St.  Rogis, 
j on  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  it  may  be  considered  as 
■ unsettled,  or  controverted;  from  this  last  mentioned 
| point  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  through  the  Lakes, 

I it  is  settled,  until  it  reaches  the  water  cotnmunica- 
| tion  between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superior.  At 
this  point  the  commissioners  under  the  7th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  found  a subject  ol  disagreement 
j which  they  could  not  overcome,  in  deciding  upon 
which  branch,  or  channel,  the  line  should  proceed 
j till  it  should  reach  a point  in  the  middle  of  St.  Ma- 
| ry’s  river,  about  one  mile  above  St.  George’s  or  Su- 
l.gar  island. 

From  the  middle  of  the  water  communication  be- 
tween the  two  lakes  at  the  point  last  mentioned,  the 
commissioners  extended  the  line  through  the  remain- 
ing part  of  that  water  comm&nication,  and  across 
Lake  Superior  to  a point  north  of  Isle  Royale;  but 
they  could  not  agree  in  what  direction  the  line  should 
run  from  the  last  mentioned  point,  nor  where  it 
should  leave  Lake  Superior,  nor  how  it  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Rainy  Lake,  or  Lac  La  Pluie.  From 
this  last  mentioned  lake  they  agreed  on  the  line  to 
the  north  western  most  lino  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
which  they  found  to  be  in  latitude  47,23  55.  The 
line  extends-according  to  existing  treaties,  due  south 
from  this  point  to  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  by  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Not  being  able  to  agree  upon  the  whole  line,  the 
commissioners,  under  the  7th  article,  did  not  make 
any  joint  report  to  their  respective  governments;  so 
far  as  they  agreed  on  any  part  of  the  line,  that  part 
has  been  considered  settled;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
give  validity  to  these  portions  of  the  line  by  a treaty. 
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To  complete  the  boundary  line,  therefore,  and  to  j 
remove  all  doubts  and  disputes,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  two  governments  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
these  points: 

1st.  What  shall  be  the  line  of  the  northeastern  and 
western  limits  of  the  United  States  iVora  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  St.  Lawrence?  This  is  by  far  the  most 
important  and  difficult  of  the  subjects,  and  involves 
the  principal  questions  of  equivalents  and  compensa-j 
tiors. 

2d.  What  shall  be  the  course  of  the  boundary  from 
the  point  where  the  commissioners,  under  the  6th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  terminated  their  labors, 
to  wit,  a point  in  the  Nccbush  channel,  in  the  Mud- 
dy lake  in  the  water  communication  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Superior;  to  a point  in  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary’s  river,  one  mile  above  Sugar  Island? — 
This  question  is  important,  as  it  involves  the  owner- 
ship of  that  island. 

3d.  What  shall  be  the  line  from  the  point  north  of 
Isle  Royal,  in  Lake  Superior,  to  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  governments  arrived,  by  agree- 
ment, to  the  Rainy  Lake;  and  also  to  confirm  those 
parts  of  the  line  to  which  the  said  commissioners 
agreed. 

Besides  agreeing  upon  the  line  of  division  through 
these  controverted  portions  of  the  boundary,  you 
have  suggested  also,  as  the  proposed  settlement  pro- 
vides, upon  the  ground  of  compromise  and  equiva- 
lent, that  boats  belonging  to  her  majesty’s  subjects 
may  pass  the  falls  of  the  Long  Sault  Islands;  and 
that  the  passage  between  the  islands  lying  at  ornear 
the  junction  of  the  river  St.  Clair,  with  the  lake  of 
that  name,  should  be  severally  free  and  open  to  the 
vesseWof  both  countrfes.  There  appears  no  reason- 
able objection  to  what  is  requested  in  these  particu- 
lars; and  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  it  is  desi- 
rable, that  their  vessels  in  proceeding  into  Lake 
Eric  into  the  Dclroit  river,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  passing  between  Bois  Bianc,  an  island  belonging 
to  England,  and  the  Canadian  shore,  the  deeper  and 
better  channel  being  on  that  side. 

The  line,  then,  now  proposed  to  be  agreed  to,  may 
thus  be  described:  Beginning  at  the  monument  at 

the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  as  designated  and 
agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  under  the  5th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain;  thence,  north, 
following  the  exploring  line  run  and  marked  by  the 
surveyors  of  the  two  governments  in  the  years  1317 
and  1818,  under  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  to  its  intersection  with  the  river  St.  John, 
and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof;  thence,  up 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  said  river  St. 
John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis;  thence 
up  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  said  river  St. 
Francis,  and  of  the  lake  through  which  it  flows,  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  Pohenagamook;  thence,  south 
westerly  in  a straight  line,  to  a point  of  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  river  St.  John,  which  point  shall  be 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch  of  St.  John, in 
a straight  line,  and  in  the  nearest  direction,  but  if  the 
said  point  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than  seven  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  summit  or  crest  of  the 
highlands  that  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  St.  Johns,  then  the  said  point  shall  be 
made  to  recede  down  the  said  river  to  a point  seven 
miles  in  a straight  line,  from  the  said  summit  or  crest, 
thence,  in  a straight  line,  in  a course  about  south, 
eight  decrees  west,  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of 
latitude  of  45  25  north  intersects  the  south  west 
branch  of  the  St.  John;  thence,  southerly,  by  the  said 
branch,  to  the  source  thereof  in  the  highlands  at  the 
Metjarmeth  portage;  thence  down  along  the  said 
highlands  which  divide  the  waters  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  head  of 
Hall’s  stream;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  stream 
till  the  line  thus  run  intersects  the  old  line  of  boun- 
dary, surveyed  and  marked  by  Valentine  & Collins 
previous  to  the  year  1774,  as  the  45th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, and  which  lias  been  known  and  understood  to 
be  the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Vermont  on  one  side,  and  the  British 
province  of  Canada  on  the  other:  and  from  said 
point  of  intersection,  west,  along  the  said  dividing 
line,  as  heretofore  known  and  understood,  to  the  Iro- 
quois or  St.  Lawrence  river;  and  from  the  place 
where  the  joint  commissioners  terminated  their  la- 
bors under  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to 
wit,  at  a point  in  the  Neebish  channel,  near  Muddy 
lake,  the  lino  shall  run  into  and  along  tiie  ship  chan- 
nel between  St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Tammany  islands, 
to  the  division  of  the  channel  at  or  near  the  head  of 
St.  Joseph’s  Island,  thence  turning  eastwardiy  and 
northwardly,  around  the  lower  end  of  St.  George’s 
or  Sugar  Island,  and  following  the  middle  of  the 
channel  whfbh  divides  St.  George’s  from  St.  Joseph’s 
Island,  thence  up  the  east  Neebish  channel,  nearest 


to  St.  George’s  Island,  through  the  middle  of  Lake  j 
George,  thence  vve%t  of  Jonas  Island  into  St.  Mary’s 
riv  er,  to  a point  in  the  .middle  of  that  river,  about  one 
mile  above  St.  George’s  or  Sugar  Island,  so  as  to  ap- 
propriate and  assign  the  said  Island  to  the  United 
States;  thence,  adopting  the  line  traced  on  the  maps 
by  the  commissioners,  through  the  river  St.  Mary 
arid  Lake  Superior,  to  a point  north  of  Isle  Royal, 
in  said  lake,  one  hundred  yards  to  the  north  and  east 
of  isle  Chapeau,  which  last  mentioned  island  lies 
near  the  northeastern  point  of  Isle  Royale,  where 
the  line  marked  by  the  commissioners  terminates; 
and  from  the  last  mentioned  point,  southwesterly 
through  the  middle  of  the  sound  between  Isle  Roy- 
ale, and  the  northwestern  main  land,  to  the  mouth 
of  Pigeon  river,  and  up  the  said  river  to  and  through 
the  north  and  South  Fowl  Lakes,  to  the  lakes  of  the 
height  of  land  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  ; 
of  the  Woods;  thence,  along  the  water  communica- 
tion, to  Lake  Saisaginaga,  and  through  that  lake; 
thence  to  and  through  Cypress  Lake,  Lac  du  Bois 
Bianc,  Lac  la  Croix,  Little  Vermillion  Lake,  and 
Lake  Nawecan,  and  through  the  several  smaller 
lakes,  straits  or  streams,  connecting  the  lakes  here 
mentioned  1 6 that  point  in  Lac  la  Pluie  or  Rainy 
Lake,  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls;  from  which  the  com- 
missioners traced  the  line  to  the  most  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  along  the 
said  line  to  the  said  most  northwestern  point,  being 
in  iatitude  49  deg.  23  min.  55  sec.  north,  and  in  Ion-  1 
gitude  95  deg.  11  min.  38  sec.  west,  from  the  obser- ! 
vatory  at  Greenwich,  thence  according  to  existing ! 
treaties,  the  line  extends  due  south  to  its  intersec- ! 
tion  with  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude 
and  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
being  understood  that  all  the  water  communications 
and  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  also  Grand 
Portage  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pi- 
geon river,  as  now  actually  used,  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  the  use  of  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  both 
countries. 

It  is  desirable  to  follow  the  description  and  the  ex- 
act line  of  the  original  treaty  as  far  as  practicable. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  “Long  Lake,”  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  1783,  meant  merely  the  es- 
tuary of  the  Pigeon  river,  as  no  lake  called  “Long 
Lake”  or  any  other  water  strictly  conforming  to  the 
idea  of  a lake,  is  found  in  that  quarter.  This  opi- 
nion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  words  of 
the  treaty  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  water  in- 
tended as  “Long  Lake”  was  immediately  adjoining 
Lake  Superior.  In  one  respect  an  exact  compliance 
with  the  words  of  the  treaty  is  not  practicable. 
There  is  no  continuous  water  communication  be- 
tween Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  as 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  is  known  to  discharge  its  wa- 
ters through  the  Red  River  of  the  nortli  into  Hud- 
son’s Bay.  The  dividing  height  or  ridge  between 
the  eastern  sources  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  on  the  western  sources  of  Pigeon  river, 
appears  by  authentic  maps,  to  be  distant  about  for- 
ty miles  from  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river,  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  imperfection  of 
knowledge  which  then  existed  of  those  remote  coun- 
tries, and  perhaps  misled  by  Mitchell’s  map,  the  ne- 
gotiators of  the  treaty  of  1783  supposed  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  discharge  its  waters  into  Lake  Su- 
perior. The  broken  and  difficult  nature  of  the  wa- 
ter communication  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  renders  numerous  portages  necessary, 
and  it  is  right  that  these  water  commnications  and 
these  poriages  should  make  a common  highway, 
where  necessary,  for  the  use  of  the  subjects  and  ci- 
tizens of  both  government. 

When  the  proposed  line  shall  be  properly  describ- 
ed in  the  treaty,  the  grant  by  England  of  the  right  to 
use  the  waters  of  the  river  St.  Johns  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  to  the  mouth  of  that  river  all  the 
timber  and  agricultural  products  raised  in  Maine,  on 
the  waters  of  the  St.  John’s,  or  any  of  its  tributa- 
ries, without  subjection  to  any  discriminating  toll, 
duty  or  disability,  is  to  be  inserted.  Provision  should 
also  be  made  for  quieting  and  confirming  the  titles 
of  all  persons  having  claims  to  lands  on  either  side 
of  the  line,  whether  such  titles  be  perfect  or  in- 
choate only,  and  to  the  same  extent  in  which, they 
would  have  been  confirmed  by  their  respective  go- 
vernments, had  no  change  taken  place.  What  has 
been  agreed  to,  also,  in  respect  to  the  common  use  of 
certain  passages  in  the  rivers  and  Lakes,  as  already- 
stated,  must  be  made  matter  of  regular  stipulation. 

Your  lordship  is  Ulso  informed,  by  the  correspon- 
dence which  formerly  took  place  between  the  two 
governments  that  there  is  a fund  arising  from  the 
sale  of  timber,  concerning,  which  fund  an  under- 
standing was  had  some  years  ago.  It  will  be  expe- 
dient to  provide  by  the  treaty  that  this  arrangement 
shall  be  carried  into  efFect. 


A proper  article  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a commission  to  run  and  mark  some  parts 
of  the  line  between  Maine  and  the  British  provinces. 

These  several  objects  appear  to  me  to  embrace  all 
respecting  the  boundary  line  and  its  equivalents, 
which  the  treaty  needs  to  contain  as  matters  of  sti- 
pulation between  the  United  States  and  England. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 
your  lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton,  &fc.  &j-c. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  July  29. 

Sir.:  I have  attentively  considered  the  statements 
contained  in  the  letter  you  did  me  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing me  the  27th  of  this  month,  of  the  terms 
agreed  to  for  the  settlement  of  boundaries  between 
her  majesty’s  provinces  and  the  United  Stales,  being 
the  final  result  of  the  many  conferences  we  have 
had  on  the  subject.  This  settlement  appears  sub- 
stantially correct  in  all  its  parts,  and  we  may  now 
proceed,  without  further  delay,  to  draw  up  the  trea- 
ty. Several  of  the  articles  for  this  purpose  are  al- 
ready agreed,  and  our  most  convenient  course  will 
' ha  to  take  and  consider  them  singly.  1 would  beg 
i leave  to  recommend,  that  as  we  have  excellent 
charts  of  the  country  through  which  the  boundary, 

1 which  failed  of  being  settled  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  is 
partially  marked,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
good  the  delineation  on  those  charts,  whicli  would 
spare  to  both  parties  the  unnecessary  expense  of 
new  commissioners,  and  a new  survey.  In  this  case 
the,  only  commission  required  would  be  to  run  the 
line  on  the  boundary  of  Maine. 

The  stipulations  for  the  greater  facility  of  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  two 
passages  between  the  upper  lakes,  appear  evidently 
desirable  for  general  accommodation,  and  I cannot 
refuse  their  reciprocal  claim  made  by  you  to  render 
common  the  passage  from  Lake  Erie  into  the  De- 
troit river.  This  must  be  done  by  declaring  the  se- 
veral passages  in  those  parts  free  to  both  parties. 

I should  remark  also,  that  the  free  use  of  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Long  Sault  passage  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence must  be  extended  to  below  Barnhard’s  Island 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  those  rapids. 

I beg  leave  to  repeat  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of 
my  most  distinguished  consideration. 

ASHBURTON. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  fyc.  fyc. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  Aug.  9,  1842. 

Sir:  It  appears  desirable  that  some  explanation 
between  us  should  be  recorded  by  correspondence 
respecting  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  signed  by  us 
this  day,  for  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

By  that  article  of  the  treaty  it  is  stipulated  that 
certain  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  the  states  of  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts. It  has,  of  course,  been  understood  that 
my  negotiations  have  been  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  introduction  of  terms  of 
agreement  between  the  general  government  and  the 
states  would  have  been  irregular  and  inadmissible, 
if  it  had  not  been  deemed  expedient  to  bring  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  within  the  purview  of 
the  treaty.  There  may  not  be  wanting  analogous 
cases  to  justify  this  proceeding,  but  it  seems  proper 
that  I should  have  confirmed  by  you,  that  my  govern- 
ment incurs  no  responsibility  for  these  engagements, 
of  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  which  I am  un- 
informed, nor  have  I considered  it  necessary  to  make 
inquiry  concerning  them. 

I beg,  sir,  to  renew  to  you  the  assurances  of  my 
high  consideration.  ASHBURTON. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Sfc.  Sec. 

Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Aug.  9,  1842. 

Mv  lord:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  note  of  the  9th  August,  with  respect 
to  the  object  and  intention  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty.  What  you  say  in  regard  to  that  subject  is 
quite  correct.  It  purports  to  contain  no  stipulation 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  nor  is  any  responsibili- 
ty supposed  to  be  incurred  by  it,  on  the  part  of  your 
government. 

L renew,  my  lord,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguish- 
ed consideration,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  Lord  Ashburton,  &fc.  Sfc. 

[The  above  is  all  the  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  boundary,  except  1 hat  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  governors  and  commissioners  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  delegation  in  con- 
gress from  N Hampshire.]  [JY.  F.  Cow.  8,-  Inq. 
f'/bfcr  Continued.] 
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American  financial  agent  in  Europe.  The  New 
York  Tribune  learns,  from  a private  letter  from  London, 
that  Mr.  Robinson,  our  financial  agent,  who  went  out 
to  negotiate  the  twelve  million  loan,  had  left  London  for 
Antwerp,  on  his  way  to  Amsterdam.  English  capital- 
ists would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and  no  better 
prospect  was  supposed  to  exist  for  the  negotiation  on  the 
continent. 

Alar  am  A-  The  name  Alabama , belongs  to  the  Mus- 
coghee  Indian  tongue,  and  signifies,  “Here  we  rest.” — 
It  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  fortress  on  the  Yazoo 
river.  [Sent. 

Appointments.  The  president  has  appointed  Charles 
Nichols,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States  for  the  port  of  Amsterdam. 

Panics.  The  Virginia  Banks  resume  specie  payments 
in  full  on  the  18th  Sept. 

The  banks  of  Virginia  all  resumed  specie  payments 
on  the  15th  inst. 

The  Franklin  bank  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  resumed  spe- 
cie payments  on  the  7th  inst. 

Deaths  in  Baltimore  for  t he  week  ending  12th  Sept. 
58,  of  whom  23  were  above  21  years  of  age,  and  15 
■were  colored  persons. 

In  Philadelphia  during  the  past  week  there  were  86 
deaths;  of  these  43  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  6 
died  of'  consumption. 

At  Bellerica,  Mass,  on  4;h  inst.  James  Bennet,  a revo- 
lutionary soldier  at  Bunker’s  Hill,  Trenton,  &c.  aged  85 
years. 

In  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsylvania  on  Aug.  17th, 
James  Cunningham  aged  84,  a soldier  of  the  revolution 
at  Trenton,  Princeton,  &c. 

In  New  Orleans  of  yellow  fever  during  the  week  end- 
ing Aug.  27th,  13. 

Destruction  of  dogs.  Mr.  Ferdan,  the  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  with  his  assistants,  prior  to  the 
25th  June,"  destroyed  665  dogs.  From  that  date  to  the 
] 6th  July,  they  lulled  469  more,  and  from  thence  to  the 
10th  inst.  inclusive,  1,133  more  have  been  put  to  death, 
making  the  whole  number  of  dogs  destroyed,  since  ear- 
ly in  June,  2.267.  [At  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

We  understand  that  the  number  of  dogs  taken  tip  in 
Philadelphia  (city  proper)  this  Summer,  is  between  1,300 
and  1,400.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

Encampment.  A military  encampment,  composed  of 
a number  of'  companies  from  several  of  the  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Virginia,  was  held  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Pittsburg  last  week.  The  Steubenville  Greys  ap- 
peared at  the  encampment  dressed  entirely  in  Steuben- 
ville manufactures. 

European  Refinements.  An  instance  of  the  shame- 
ful imitation  of  a disgraceful,  brutal  custom,  imported 
from  England  by  New  Yorkers,  and  maintained  in 
broad  day  light  in  spite  of  the  puny  efforts  of  the  police, 
resulted  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  death  of  one  McCoy,  in 
a pugilistic  combat,  at  which  thousands  of  that  commu- 
nity were  spectators,  at  a spot  some  miles  out  of  the  city. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  grand  jury  will  do  their  duty 
by  indicting  every  individual  they  can  ascertain  to  have 
participated  in  the  affair  for  wilful  murder. 

As  laying  a suitable  foundation  for  just  such  results, 
vve  noticed  a short  time  since,  the  detection  of  a com- 
plete magazine  in  the  same  community  of  obscene  prints 
and  publications,  calculated  to  sap  the  morals  of  any 
community,  the  proprietor  of  which,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  fortune  at  any  price, 
had  already  amassed  a large  fortune  by  the  trade.  Wc 
observe  by  the  last  Boston  papers  that  the  same  business 
has  been  commenced  there.  The  grand  jury  have  re- 
turned no  less  than  fifty-six  indictments  ior  one  month 
in  that  city,  and  which  rapid  increase  they  attribute  in 
a great  degree  to  this  cause.  We  may  add,  that  the 
adulation  of  foreign  notorieties  of  the  loosest  character, 
and  whose  principal  recommendation  probably  is  their 
graceful  disregard  ot  the  proper  decencies  of  society,  is 
but  a fashionable  introduction  to  this  deceptive  path, 
down  which  multitudes  are  rushing,  heedless  of  their 
departure  from  the  correct  standard  of  our  revolutiona- 
ry days. 

These  furnish  in  our  estimation  additional  objec- 
tions to  the  project  of  Dickens,  Carlisle  and  others,  be- 
yond the  Atlantic,  of  bringing  us  in  any  respect  into 
association  as  one  community.  We  cry  hands  off  We 
are  for  amity,  but  no  unions — we  will  trade — not  exactly 
in  unlicensed  unlarijf  'dree  trade”  either,  but  a fair  regu- 
lated reciprocal,  trade — but  no  partnerships.  The  recent 
bes'owments  of  “titles  of  nobiiity”  upon  several  citizens 
of  the  neighboring  province  of  Canada,  especially  such 
men  as  McNabb,  &c.,  has  a tendency  to  produce  wide 
distinctions  in  feelings  and  interest. 

Flour,  sold  at  Boston  this  week  at  $5.  At  N.  York 
at  $4  62  a $4  56.  At  Philadelphia  at  $4,62.  At  Balti- 
more at  $4  1 2 g a $4  25.  At  Cincinnati  on  the  6th 
$2  75.  At  Cleveland  $3  62j.  At  Buffalo  $4  12. 

Fare  Advanced.  The  price  ofpassage  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  has  advanced  to  $4.  The  opposi- 
tion has  been  bought  off  ■ 

Switzerland  Population.  According  to  a statisti- 
cal account  published  in  one  of  the  Swiss  journals,  the 
population  of  Switzerland  amounts  at  present  to  2 177,- 
435,  of  whom  1,292,871  are  Protestants 


, Gold  has  recently  been  found  in  several  places  be- 
i tween  the  rivers  of  Seneca  and  Tugao,  in  South  Caro- 
j lina. 

Iron  Pavements.  A project  is  broached  bv  Mr.  Lefe- 
vre,  of  N.  Y.  city,  to  pave  the  streets  with  plates  of  cast 
iron.  A petition  to  that  effect  Was  a few  days  ago, 
presented  to  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  referred  to  a 
Committee. 

Immigration.  The  Cincinnati  Republican  remarks 
that  the  immigration  of  Germans  to  that  city,  has  never, 
it  thinks,  been  so  great  as  at  present.  They  report  that 
many  thousand  more  are  on  their  way.  Several  hun- 
dred Norwegians  lately  passed  westward  through  Ro- 
chester. Many  hundreds  have  re-embarked  from  New 
York  again  for  Europe  with  disappointed  expectations. 

Indiana.  The  elections  in  Indiana  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  August  have  been  claimed  by  each  party  as  be- 
ing in  its  own  favor,  and  several  conflicting  conclusions 
have  been  published.  The  Indiana  Statesman  (V.  B ) 
ot  17th  Aug.  gave  the  following  summary. 


Senate.  V.  Buren.  Whig. 

Old  members,  14  17 

New  members,  8 11 

22  23 

Whig  majority  6. 

House — V.  Buren.  58 

Whig,  42 

V.  Buren  majority,  16. 

V.  Buren  majority  in  joint  ballot  10. 


The  whig  papers  on  the  contrary  have  given  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Whig.  V.  Buren. 

Senate,  30  20 

House,  45  54 

75  74 

This  vote  includes  all  the  counties  except  Steuben  and 
De  Kalb.  The  report  is  that  there  was  a tie  in  this  dis- 
trict. that  the  sheriff  drew  lots  who  should  be  chosen, 
and  that  Beal,  whig,  won,  and  that  Marsh,  the  opponent 
of  Beal,  will  contest  the  election. 

Maryland.  The  Van  Buren  State  convention  met 
at  Baltimore  on  the  12th  inst.  John  Nelson,  Prest.  B.  C. 
Howard,  Samuel  Stevens, H.  Humphreys,  Wm.  Houck, 
Vice  Prests;  B.  C.  Presstman  and  P.  F.  Thomas,  Secre- 
taries. After  adoptiug  resolutions  recognizing  the  light 
of  the  people  to  alter,  amend  or  abolish  the  State  Con- 
stitutions whenever  they  shall  become  unjust,  unequal 
and  oppressive — declaring  it  right  and  proper  for  the  Ge- 
neral Government  to  lav  such  a tariff  of  duties  as  shall 
meet  its  expenses,  thereby  affording  incidental  protec- 
tion to  domestic  labor,  and  denying  its  right  to  confer 
exclusive  benefits  on  anv  particular  branch  of  trade— and 
declaring  it  inexpedient  at  tne  present  time  to  nominate 
a candidate  for  the  Presidency,  the  Convention  adjourn- 
ed sine  die. 

Massachusetts.  The  legislature  convened  at  Boston 
on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the 
State  into  Congressional  districts.  LLider  the  new  ap- 
portionment, Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  10  members, 
being  a loss  of  two. 

The  whig  convention  on  the  14rh  inst.  met,  Abbott 
Lawrence,  esq.  presiding,  and  nominated  Henry  Clay  for 
president,  and  John  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  for  vice 
president. 

Millerites.  Their  great  tent  erected  at  Albany  is 
140  feet  in  diameter  supported  by  a central  pole  100  leet 
high  and  around  its  circumference  by  stakes,  cost  $700, 
well  made  and  fitted  up  entirely  with  rude  seats  without 
backs,  ground  covered  with  straw,  and  can  accommo- 
date 25  or  30  hundred  people.  On  the  23d  day  of  April, 
1843,  the  world,  they  say,  is  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

Ohio — Changing  name-'.  A law  was  passed  at  the 
last  winter’s  session  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  which  con- 
fers authority  upon  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  in  the 
several  counties  of'Olno,  to  chnnge'the  names  of  persons. 
Those  citizens  of  Ohio,  therefore,  who  may  desire  to  get 
rid  ot'bad  or  ugly  names,  can  do  so  by  giving  30  days 
notice  in  some  newspaper,  and  showing  reasonable 
cause  for  the  change..  Young  ladies,  it  is  added,  still 
have  the  privilege  of  changing  their  names  in  the  good 
old  way!  [Balt..  Amer.  Sept.  13. 

Ohio  Dayton' convention.  We  see  by  his  letter  in 
the  Dayton  Journal,  that  Henry  Clay  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  barbecue,  to  be  given  by  the 
state  of  Ohio  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  at  Dayton,  on  the 
19th  inst.  Preparations  are  making  to  accommodate 
200,000.  John  Quincy  Adams  is  expected.  Everybody 
is  invited.  [ Portsmouth  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

Philadelphia  Custom  House.  The  United  States 
Gazette  of  13th  states  that  Jonathan  Roberts  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Thomas  S.  Smith  appointed  in  his  place. 
Other  changes  immediately  followed  in  the  offices  of 
measures,  inspectors,  storekeepers,  &c.  Some  publica- 
tions have  been  made,  and  considerable  feeling  and  ex- 
citement is  induced. 

Political.  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  a public  dinner  tendered  to  him 
by  his  friends  in  Boston.  He  says  in  his  note  of  accep- 
tance, dated  9th  inst.  “II  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
meet  my  fellow- citizen  v ho  may  desire  to  see  me;  and 
the  mode  of  such  meeting  I should  leave  to  them,  with 
a preference,  however,  on  iny  part,  if  equally  agreeable 


to  others,  that  the  dimer  should  he  dispensed  with,  and 
that  the  meeting  should  be  had  in  such  a mu  ,ner  as 
shall  impose  the  least  restrictions,  and  best  suit  the  con- 
venience of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  attend  it.'’ 

Mr  .Clay  is  expected  o visit  Indianapolis  early  in  Oc- 
tober, iri  compliance  with  an  engagement  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  a general  invitation  is  extended  without  distinc- 
tion of  party  to  participate  in  the  festival. 

Perry’s  Victory.  The  anniversary  of  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Lake  Erie  occurred  on  Saturday  last.  It 
was  noticed  at  Providence  by  a grand  military  festival 
and  review,  to  which  all  the  companies  of  the  State 
were  invited.  The  troops  were  reviewed  bv  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor.  [N.  Y.  Jour.  Commerce 

Rhode  Island.  The  convention  in  Rhode  Island,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a State  convention,  assembled  at 
Newport  on  Monday  last. 

Rail  road.  The  Nashville  and  New  Orleans  rail 
road  (twenty  three  miles  long,  being  only  constructed  so 
far  from  New  Orleans'!  was  sold  at  auction  on  the  22d 
Aug.  and  purchased  by  the  state  of  Louisiana  for  $50.- 
000,  at  one,  two  and  three  years’  credit  The  iron  alone 
is  worth  double  the  amount,  exclusive' of  the  land,  and 
the  engines,  cars,  depots,  and  all  the  necessary  utensils 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  all  of  which  were  included  in 
the  bargain. 

Sandwich  Islands.  The  following  statistics  will  show 
the  gratifying  results  of  missionary  labors  during  the  last 
four  years  at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the  printing  de- 
partment, 10,583,950  pages  were  printed  during  the  year 
ending  April  1st.  1841.  This  includes  4,788,000  pages 
of  scripture.  There  have  been  about  50  books  printed. 
Education  is  making  wonderful  advances,  as  we  infer 
from  ’he  number  ol  scholars  attending  school,  and  from 
the  fact  that  twentv-eight  school  houses  have  been  built 
during  the  last  year.  There  are  357  common  schools, 
taught  by  505  teachers,  and  containing  18,034  scholars. — 
A stone  church  120  feet  by  60,  has  been  finished  at  Kta- 
lakua.  Benevolent  contributions  by  the  natives  have 
amounted  to  $4.380  86.  The  present  number  of  members 
of  the  church  is  16,903;  of  habitual  hearers  on  the  Sab- 
bath 18,050.  [N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Slave  Trade.  In  a recent  speech,  Lord  Brougham 
declared  that  ' the  men  who  supplied  nearly  all  the  ca- 
pital embarked  iu  this  traffic,  the  men  whose  ingenuity 
defeated  every  attempt  to  put  it  down,  the  men  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  now  flourishing  to  an  unprecedent- 
ed extent,  where  British  merchants.”  This  statement 
was  not  denied  in  Parl  ameni. 

Joe  Smith-  This  wonderful  fellow  is  to  be  bodily  ab- 
sent from  his  people  for  ten  years;  so  say  the  latest  ac- 
counts. [Phil.  Sent. 

The  British  Consul  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British 
Consul  for  New  York,  has  not  resigned  but  has  made 
application  to  his  government  for  the  retiring  allowance 
to  which  his  age  and  long  term  of  service  entitle  him. 

Tariff.  The  Boston  Journal  of  Thursday  says:  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  establishment  of  a new  tariff, 
are  already  felt  in  this  city.  Business  is  evidently  reviv- 
ing, and  the  many  large  ships  now  lying  idle  at  our 
wharves,  will  soon  be  in  motion.  A degree  of  confi- 
dence seems  to  have  been  created  by  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  bill,  which  argues  well  for  the  future. 

Tobacco.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  of  the  9th  says, 
tobacco  has  advanced  at  the  rate  of  from  50  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  hundred,  in  this  market.  This  will  be  good 
news  to  our  friends  in  the  country,  who,  for  the  last  12 
months,  have  been  almost  giving  away  the  products  of 
their  labor.  The  rise  has  not  been  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular quality,  but  all  grades  have  improved  in  price. 

Superior  qualities,  Maryland,  in  the  Baltimore  mar- 
ket continue  to  command  a fair  price,  and  is  in  demand, 
but  common  and  inferior  qualities  are  very  dull,  and 
lower  prices  have  in  some  cases  been  submitted  to. 

Wheat.  At  Baltimore  from  50  for  inferior,  to  80  cents 
for  good  Maryland — at  Richmond  90.  At  Alexandria 
75;  at  Buffalo  76. 

Lieut.  Wilkes.  Four  marines,  who  allege  themsel- 
ves to  have  been  maltreated  by  Lieut.  Wilkes,  on 
board  of  the  Vincennes,  and  other  vessels  of  the  explor- 
ing expedition,  have  brought  several  suits  against  that 
officer,  in  the  U.  S.  Court,  New  York,  and  laid  their 
damages  to  a large  amount. 

Yellow  Fever  in  New  Orleans.  The  New  Orleans 
Bulletin  of  the  6th  instant  says  that  the  fever  is  gradually 
on  the  increase  in  that  city,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have  assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  The  Board  of 
Health  report  the  death  of  thirty-eight  white  audults  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  on  the  3d  instant.  The  admissions 
to  the  Charily  Hospital  on  the  4th  and  5th  instant  were 
fifteen,  of  which  number  four  had  died. 

Ten  new  cases  occurred  at  New  Orleans  on  the  7th 
inst.  No  new  cases  at  Mobile. 

Mortality  in.  New  Orleans.  Comparative  mortal- 
ity from  all  diseases  m New  Orleans  during  three  months, 
namely,  August,  September,  and  October,  (the  period  of 
the  epidemic)  in  the  following  years. — 1817,  965;  1319, 
1199,  1830,  863;  1822,  1362;  1833,  2778;  1837,  2239; 
1339,  1564;  I8ll,  2231. 

Comparison  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1822  and  1841;  in 
1822,  80S  persons  died  of  yellow  fever,  op  1 in  53.33  of 
the  entire  population.  In  1841,  1325  died,  being  one  in 
78.12  of  the  entire  population. 
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THE  TREATY  AT  WASHINGTON — the  nego- 
tiation. We  inserted  the  outlines  of  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton 
in  the  Register  of  the  27th  August, — the  president’s 
message  to  the  senate  on  laying  the  treaty  before 
them  for  their  advice  or  ratification,  in  the  Register 
of  the  10th  inst. , and  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  northeast  and 
northwest  boundary  lines  in  the  Register  of  the  17th; 
— that  topic  is  in  this  number  of  the  Register  com- 
pleted, including  official  papers  from  the  commission- 
ers of  the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  is 
followed  by  the  communications  which  passed  be- 
tween the  ministers  upon  the  other  topics  of  negotia- 
tion, the  question  of  the  African  coast  trade — the 
Caroline  case — the  Creole  case — and  lastly  the 
subject  of  impressment.  This  we  presume  com- 
pletes the  official  correspondence.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  for  the  copy 
of  those  papers.  How  that  paper  came  into  posses- 
sion of  them  before  the  injunction  of  secrecy  was  re- 
moved remains  unexplained.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  of  their  authenticity,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  complete  the  publication  in  as  few  numbers  as 
possible.  The  treaty  itself,  however,  we  shall  not 
venture  to  register  until  officially  promulgated. 

A perusal  of  the  correspondence  has  but  fortified 
the  impressions  which  we  early  imbibed  and  have 
repeatedly  expressed  in  relation  to  the  admirable  se- 
lections which  had  been  made  by  both  powers,  with 
whom  to  entrust  the  nogotiulions.  The  whole  cor- 
respondence evinces  that  the  highest  tone  of  patriot- 
ism is  compatible  with  a liberal  conception  of  the 
motives  of  others,  and  that  good  feeling  and  good  com- 
mon sense  form  the  best  ingredients  to  rely  upon  for 
either  the  preservation  or  restoration  of  harmony. 

We  look  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
British  government  as  a matter  of  course.  The  offi- 
cial interchange  of  copies  will  follow,  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  will  expire,  and  the  treaty  will  be  official- 
ly published.  Meantime  the  British  papers  brought 
by  the  last  arrivals  furnish  us  with  their  comments 
upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  a brief  notice  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  foreign  head. 

That  England  was  as  anxious  to  maintain  peace  as 
we  were,  and  had  brought  herself  to  the  determina- 
tion to  preserve  it,  and  settle  existing  disputes  at  the 
price  of  any  reasonable  sacrifices,  we  judge  from  a 
review  of  iier  position  both  political  and  commer- 
cial, and  of  the  apprehensions  which  she  must  enter- 
tain of  the  disastrous  effect  of  such  a charge  in  those 
relations,  as  a war  with  the  United  States  must  pro- 
duce. 

The  letters  exchanged  between  the  ministers  upon 
the  subject  of  imperssment,  deserve  attentive  perusal. 
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Among  the  passengers  in  the  Great  Western,  is  sir 
William  Drummond  Stewart,  who  a few  years  since 
made  a prolonged  visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion of  the  far  west,  accompanied  by  a talented 
young  artist  of  Baltimore,  who  executed  a number 
of  admirable  views  of  the  remarkable  scenery  which 
came  under  notice  during  the  expedition.  It  is  sta- 
ted that  he  designs  to  revisit  the  same  region. 

Orders  for  goods  from  a New  York  house,  on  a 
house  in  Sheffield,  England,  sent  out  by  the  Great 
Western,  was  filled  by  the  return  of  the  steamer — 
the  goods  were  received  in  thirty-seven  days  from 
the  date  of  the  orders. 

The  steamer  Great  Western  left  Liverpool  on  the 
3d,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  17th,  with  ninety- 
six  passengers,  amongst  whom  was  Madame  Celeste 
Elliott,  on  her  way  to  Baltimore  to  look  after  her 
late  husband’s  estate. 

The  steamer  Acadia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th, 
landed  23  passengers  at  Halifax,  received  12  there, 
and  brought  fifty-two  to  Boston,  which  she  reached 
on  the  18th. 

Nothing  of  importance  has  occurred  in  Europe 
since  previous  dates.  The  Great  Western  brought 
French  overland  telegraphic  despatches  from  India 
of  sickness  in  the  English  army,  and  a gloomy  pos- 
ture of  their  affairs  there.  The  European  of  the  4th 
brought  by  the  Acadia,  contradicts  the  account  as 
untrue. 

The  American  minister,  E.  Everett,  is  on  a visit 
to  Paris.  O’Connell  declines  being  a candidate  again 
for  mayor  of  Dublin. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  treaty  of  Washington.  Accounts  of  the 
treaty  had  reached  England,  and  its  ratification  by 
our  senate  was  confidently  anticipated.  Hearty  con- 
gratulations teem  from  the  press  upon  the  adjust- 
ment of  difficulties,  yet  some  of  the  ultra  partizans 
strongly  censure  Lord  Ashburton  for  conceding  too 
much — and  almost  all  the  leading  British  journals 
declare  that  all  the  concessions  have  been  made  by 
the  British  representative.  The  London  Times, 
while  approving  the  terms,  admits,  as  it' were  autho- 
ritatively, that  concessions  have  been  made  by  Groat 
Britain,  but  maintains  that  they  were  honorable  to 
her  generosity  and  forbearance — that  the  world 
could  not  mistake  her  motives — that  no  one  could 
attribute  any  other  principle  of  action  in  the  matter 
than  a wish  for  peace  and  friendship.  The  London 
Morning  Herald,  (Tory),  declares  that  too  much  has 
been  yielded  to  the  Americans;  and  that  if  the  same 
course  of  concession  is  continued,  our  government 
will  not  stop  until  it  accomplishes  its  evident  resolu- 
tion “to  expel  British  dominion  entirely  from  the 
American  continent!” 

The  veto  of  the  tariff  bill,  by  president  Ty- 
ler. The  London  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot  writes:  “Although  we  had  been  forewarned 
of  President  Tyler’s  determination  in  regard  to  the 
tariff,  the  actual  reception  of  the  veto  created  great 
surprise.  1 do  not  exaggerate  in  stating  that  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  whose  minds  were  turned 
to  the  condition  of  our  country — its  depressed  busi- 
ness— the  embarrassments  of  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  states — the  circumstances  under  which 
the  bill  was  matured  and  passed  by  both  houses  of 
congress — were  astounded  at  this  extreme  exercise 
of  power.  This  act  receives  the  unqualified  admi- 
ration of  all  the  strongest  upholders  of  royal  prero- 
gative, and  all  the  most  uncompromising  admirers  of 
popular  rights,  in  the  old  world.  The  declared 
ground  for  the  encomiums  of  the  Herald,  the  morn- 
ing organ_of  the  high  Tory  London  clubs,  and  the 
fashionable  aristocracy  is,  that  President  Tyler  has 


the  courage  to  place  bis  own  will  above  that  of  con- 
gress! This  journal,  in  its  encomiastic-fervor,  pla- 
ces Mr.  Tyler’s  act  beside  that  of  Cromwell,  when 
he  called  out,  “take  away  that  bauble!”  (the  mace  of 
the  house  of  commons,)  and  maintains  lhat  both 
were  morally  right,  because,  they  knew  better  the 
interests  of  the  country  than  parliament  in  the  one 
case,  or  congress  in  the  other.  The  same  paper 
adds  that  republicanism  has,  within  itself,  the  seeds 
of  its  own  destruction,  and,  in  proof  thereof  trium- 
phantly points  to  this  fourth  exercise,  by  the  head  of 
a republic,  in  defiance  of  the  legislature,  of  a power 
which  it  truly  says  no  crowned  constitutional  head 
in  Europe  would  dare  to  exert! 

“The  London  times  charges  all  the  difficulty  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff,  to  the  selfishness  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  insisting  upon  pocketing  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  land  sales.  ‘The  Statesman  (meaning 
John  Tyler)  appeals  in  vain  against  that  principle  of 
self-interest  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.’  He  magnanimously  adds:  ‘Un- 
der these  circumstances  we  cannot  withhold  our 
compassion  for  the  embarrassments  of  the  American 
government,  and  our  contempt  for  the  obstinacy 
and  ignorance  of  a people  who  know  neither  how 
to  govern,  nor  how  to  obey.’ 

“One  of  the  funniest  articles  I have  read  for  a 
long  time,  is  the  enclosed  commentary  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Herald  on  the  speech  of  Mr.  Adams 
reviewing  the  measures  of  the  session,  (which  is 
given,  by-lhe-by,  at  length.)  It  is  really  worthy  of 
republication — if  only  to  show  the  profound  acquain- 
tance of  British  writers  with  American  history.  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  is  represented  as  the  grandson 
of  the  second  president,  of  the  United  States— and  is 
hauled  over  the  coals-very  savagely  for  his  democra- 
cy which  leads  him  to  embarrass  the  conservative 
Mr.  Tyler.  It  will  afford  the  ex-president  a hearty 
laugh.  Do  send  it  to  him. 

“The  veto  has  been  received  with  mingled  feel- 
ings by  the  commercial  classes.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  very  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers,  if  protec- 
tion of  American  industry  should  be  entirely  struck 
down,  and  forever — but  then  they  find  also  that  the 

same  blow  is  felt  upon  the  finances  of  the  country 

and  they  suffer  more  from  the  consequent  general 
depression  of  trade  aivi  business  5n  otu  country  than 
they  are  l-kely  to  gain  from  any  low  rate  of  duties 
on  British  products.” 

As  an  offset  to  the  exultations  of  the  royal  presses 
upon  the  veto,  we  listen  for  the  tune  to  change  so 
soon  as  they  learn  the  final  passage  of  our  tariff  bill. 
We  may  then  expect  every  wire  which  the’ wealth” 
power  and  intrigue  of  England  and  France,  aye,  and 
Germany  too,  can  set  in  motion  to  be  exerted  in  or- 
der to  distract  our  councils  and  endeavour  to  pull 
down  our  American  system, — which  threatens  more 
vitally  than  either  armies  or  navies,  the  existence  of 
their  monstrous  corruptions,  the  support  of  their  pri- 
vileged classes — the  fetters  with  which  they  hold  in 
subjection  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their  immense 
communities,  and  wherewith  they  degrade  human 
beings  to  conditions  below  that  of  slavery  itself! 

The  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
have  subsided,  or  nearly  so.  The  “turn  outs”  had 
“turned  in”  again,  and  business  was  rather  better. 
The  report  of  burning  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  residence 
was  untrue.  The  chartists  as  well  as  the  anti-corn 
bill  association,  repel  the  imputation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  late  outbreaks.  The  suffering  opera- 
tives found  they  had  no  party,  not  even  the  radicals 
to  rely  upon.  Their  distress  remained  unmitigated- 
their  spirits  more  than  ever  broken  down.  ’ 

The  Paris  Radical  politicians  seem  disappointed 
and  vexed  at  the  subsidence  of  the  commotions  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  is  a miserable  failure,  they  remark,  but  not 
surprising,  because  the  British  laborers  of  every  de- 
scription are  so  unused  to  fire  arms,  that  they  can 
neither  load  nor  fire  a gun;  they  can  only  throw 
stones;  they  crouch,  from  habit,  before  any  array  of 
the  aristocratic  power:  the  French  and  Spanish  ope- 
ratives and  peasantry  differ  from  tlmm  entirely  m 
those  respects,  and  hence  wide-spread  insurrections 
in  France  or  Spain  may  always  end  in  revolutions" 
Besides,  the  English  regular  troops,  being  the  dre^s 
and  outcasts  of  society,  and  officered  from  the  rich 
classes  cr  the  superior,  have  no  sympathies  with  the 
people;  the  government  can  depend  upon  their  obe* 
dience  to  any  purposes  and  orders, 
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The  Par's  coit>esp:  i d n <•  oi  the  National  .n‘- 
gencer  adds:  “There  is  hut  one  part  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  disposed  and  watchful  to  exas- 
perate the  strikes  and  banded  vagrancy  into  political 
and  persevering  rebellion;  and  that  party,  Chartists, 
lack  everv  requisite  for  success  except  loose  and 
brute  numbers.  O’Connell  early  and  justly  appreci- 
ated them  in  their  proffer  as  auxiliaries  of  Ireland, 
and  I presume  that,  in  regard  to  London,  the  Stan- 
dard of  the22dinst.  doesnot  vastly  hyperbolize,  when 
it  says: 

“There  is  a floating  rumor  of  a Chartist  move- 
ment to  be  attempted  in  the  metropolis  to-night.  The 
thing  being  foreseen  is  ridiculous.  The  kitchen  maids 
of  the  city  would  be  able,  and,  we  believe,  not  un- 
willing, to  sweep  the  whole  Chartist  body  into  the 
Thames  with  their  brooms.” 

The  season  has  been  one  of  the  best  ever  known, 
crops.every  where  excellent,  provisions  abundant  and 

cheap.  . 

TheAnli-Corn  Law  Asssociation  is  still  urging 

their  cause  upon  the  ministry,  but  with  little  prospect 

of  success.  , x . 

American  securities  were  totally  neglected, scarce- 
ly a transaction  being  heard  of,  and  the  accounts  by 
each  steamship  being  almost  worse  than  before.— 
The  loan  for  the  general  government  has  not  been 
mentioned  for  some  days  past,  and  the  commission- 
er Mr.  Robinson,  is  travelling  in  Germany,  the 
last  accounts  from  him  being  from  Baderi  Baden,  a 
fashionable  watering  place,  where  there  is  not  much 
to  be  done  in  the  business  of  negotiating  the  sale  of 

bonds.  _ ....  , , , 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  embarked  on 
board  the  Royal  George  Yatch,  on  the  30th  ult.  in 
o-reat  state,  and  accompanied  by  two  sloops  of  war 
and  a fleet  of  steamers,  two  of  which  towed  the  Yatch, 
proceeded  for  the  Forth. 

After  three  days,  during  which  the  queen  had  some 
experience  of  the  stormy  seas  surrounding  licr  rock- 
bound  isles— for  there  were  several  stiff  north  wes- 

ters the  royal  squadron  arrived  in  Leith  Roads  on 

Wednesday  night,  and  remained  at  anchor  till  next 
morning,  when  the  queen  for  the  first  time,  touched 
the  soil  of  old  Caledonia.  The  intelligence  of  her 
arrival  at  night,  was  made  known,  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  blazing  bonfires  on  Ar- 
thur’s Seat,  which  were  answered,  by  similar  illumi- 
nations, on  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Scotland.  She 
was  received,  at  Granton  pier,  by  the  duke  of  Buc- 
cleuMi,  and  Sir  Robert  .Peel.  Owing  to  some  mis- 
take^in  the  arrangements,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
public  generally,  were  not  aware  that  she  would  land 
at  so"  early  an  hour  as  she  fixed  upon— half  past  eight, 
and  the  worthy  officials  did  not  even  get  a glimpse 
of  her  until  she  had  passed  through  the  city,  and 
was  far  on  the  road  to  Dalkeith  Palace,  (the  duke  of 
Buccleugh’s),  where  she  holds  her  courts.  Thou- 
sands also,  of  her  subjects  were  disappointed  in  the 
same  ’way —many  persons  who  had  paid  two,  three, 
and  five  guineas  for  stands  in  the  line  of  route,  hav- 
ing failed  to  reach  their  places  in  time  to  gratify 
their  longing  eyes  with  a sight  of  a bona  fide  queen! 
There  were,  however,  crowds  upon  crowds  on  the 
watch  from  the  dawn,  and  she  had  a most  enthusi- 
astic reception,  from  the  moment  she  stepped  ashore, 
and  in  her  whole  progress  through  the  modern 
Athens.  The  most  novel  and  agreeable  parts  of  her 
Scottish  excursion,  will  be  her  visits  to  Taymouth, 
Scone  and  Drummond— where  the  greatest  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  to  give  her  a Highland  wel- 
come. with  all  the  accompaniments  of  feudal  state 
a id  magnificence.,  .and  to  show  Prince  Albert  the 
sp  .rls  of  the  moors  and  hi. Is,  deer  stalking,  grouse- 
snooting,  arid  stag  hunting. 

Tlie  weather  in  both  England  and  I ranee  for  some 
time  “has  been  superb.”  Over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, south  of  the  Plumber,  the  crop*  have  been 
finU  secured,  north  of  that  and  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land about  half  of  the  grain  is  cut.  Abundance  every 
where. 

FRANCE. 

The  debates  on  the  regency  question  form  the 
mass  of  French  news.  The  bill  as  presented  by  the 
government  appointing  the  duke  oi  Nemours  to  that 
contingent  station,  was  decided  by  a vote  oi  310  m lavor 
and  94  against  it,  besides  26  who  refused  to  vote 
without  the  special  instructions  of  their  cmislituenU. 
An  amendment  was  offered  first  by  Montlaviiie,  De- 
lespaul,  and  St.  Albin,  that  the  regency  should  ' 
volve  upon  tire  mother  of  the  heir  should  lie  y 
a miner  at  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe.  Fifty  radi- 
cals only  supported  the  amendment  and  it  was  o. 
course  negatived.  M.  de  Sade  offered  an  amend- 
ment restricting  the  regency  to  the  eldest  of  the 
paternal  uncles  of  the  minor  king,  this  was  also  ne- 


t.«,  nod  aduiatl  ns  in'  .. ■ n !;•  - a ) 11 

lect.  He  evinces  ids  in  dt-st  . and  sense  by  the  !:•>. 
lowing  reply  to  a eo  nmatidiug  officer,  ho  referred 
flatteringly  to  his  new  position: 

“My  dear  general:  I can  never  hope  to  replace  my 
poor  brother,  who  was  so  super!  r t o me  in  all  tilings; 
but  I will  do  my  best.  Every  one  has  qualities  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  it  will  be  by  acting  according  t 
my  own  character,  and  to  what  heaven  wills  that  I 
should  be,  that  I will  endeavor  to  fulfil  what  is  ex- 
pected from  me.  It  is  already  much,  to  have  right 
feelings  and  the  desire  to  do  good.  This  is  what  will 
always  be  found  in  me.” 

A Captive  Prince.  The  following  letter,  dated 
from  the  prison  of  Ham,  July  2(1  is  not  without  in- 
terest: 

“Sir:  I have  read  in  the  Post  an  extract  of  a work 
written  by  Miss  Louisa  Costello,  in  which  I remark- 
ed these  words:  ‘Prince  Louis  Napoleon  now  expi- 
ates in  that  mournful  retreat  (the  Castle  of  flam)  his 
breach  of  honor  and  mad  imprudence.’  For  the  last 
two  years  that  I have  been  a captive  I have  never 
noticed  the  many  absurdities  advanced  respecting 
my  descent  at  Boulogne.  It  is  useless  for  the  van- 
quish to  submit  to  discussion  the  caprice  of  fortune; 


a reqmtal  to  him  for  the  manifestation  of  a ii- 
tion  in  Germany  to  maintain  the  nationality  of  Po- 
land in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
from  a spirit  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  late  papal  allo- 
cution of  July  22nd  in  respect  to  the  grievances  of 
the  Catholic  church  in  the  Russian  empire,  said  by 
them  to  have  been  elicited  through  Austrian  influ- 
ence. 

General  Grabble  commander  of  the  Russian  army 
in  Circassia  has  been  defeated  with  the  loss  of  6,009 
soldiers  and  80  officers. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Another  cloud  has  lowered  over  the  brilliancy  of 
the  British  arms.  We  have  to  chronicle  the  oarti- 
culars  of  a reverse  in  South  Africa. 

It  seems  the  Dutch  colony  at  Port  Natal,  have  pro- 
claimed themselves  independent  of  the  British  auth- 
orities, and  formed  a new  constitution  of  their  own. 
A detachment  of  troops  was  finally  sent  under  the 
command  of  capt.  Smith,  of  the  27th  regiment,  to 
reduce  them  to  subm  ssion.  The  official  report  of 
that  officer  has  been  received,  communicating  the  de- 
feat of  the  detachment,  with  considerable  loss.  The 
Dutch  “Boors,”  as  they  are  called,  were  encamped 
in  force  at  Congella,  numberingover  6,000  strong. — 
The  road  to  the  encampment  had  mangrove  trees  on 


but,  when  my  honor  as  a man  is  attacked,  I do  what  | one  sl(^e  anc*  water  on  the  other,  and  as  the  "English 


ties  in  my  power  to  defend  it;  a pure  conscience  is 
all  that  is  left  me.  Being  convinced  that  the  inten- 
tion of  insulting  misfortune  cannot  enter  a woman’s 
heart,  I beg  to  subjoin  the  copy  of  a ictter  1 wrote 
on  the  subject  to  the  Journal  du  Peupie  on  the  9 ii  of 
December  last:  ‘I  never  contracted  any  engagement 
ivhatever  with  the  French  government.  Five  years 
ago  l was  set  at  liberty  against  my  will  and  without 
| conditions.  During  my  trial  at  the  court  of  Peers, 
the  attorney  general  was  obiigned  to  acknowledge 
it.  I never'/ died  ill  my  word,  and  never  will.’  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  ‘A  Pilgrimage  to 
Picardie  and  Auvergne’  will  regret  having  added  the 
pain  of  calumny  to  the  sorrows  of  captivity.  I take 
this  opportunity,  sir,  of  expressing  my  thanks  forl.be 
interest  you  have  often  manifested"  in  my  behalf, 
and  remain,  &c. 

“Napoleon  Louis  Bonaparte.” 

The  French  Colonies.  The  Courier  des  Etats 
Unis  gives  an  almost  frightful  account  of  the  French 
colonies.  At  Martinique,  St.  Pierre,  Guadaloupe, 
Pointe-a-Petre,  the  distresses  are  the  greatest,  and 
petitions  are  put  forth  to  the  proper  authorities  fora 
change  of  laws,  with  a view  of  obtaining  a better 
slate  of  things. 

BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  Tariff.  The  Moniteur  Beige  of 
the  15th  contains  the  royal  ordinance  fixing  the  du- 
ties on  linen  threads,  cloths,  wines,  and  silk  goods, 
and  states  in  accordance  with  the  treaty  with  France, 
tiiat 

Article  6,  which  refers  to  French  wines  and  silks, 
is  thus  dru  vn  up:  -“In  consequence  of  a modifica- 
tion of  the  customs’  law  at  present  in  force,  the  en- 
trance duties  on  wines  and  silk  goods  of  French  pro 


troops  made  theirappearan.ee,  a m u / rolls  tire  was 
poured  in  upon  them  from  behind  the  trees,  not  on 
enemy  being  in  sight.  The  troops  rt  ■ .rned  the  fire 
but  of  course  without  effect,  and  the  detach,  neat  was 
forced  to  return  with  severe  loss,  leaving  also  two 
field  oieces  behind. 

LIBERIA. 

Dates  to  21st  June  are  received.  The  Native 
chapel  at  Monrovia  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  28lh 
April. 

The  message  of  Gov.  Roberts,  who  succeeds  the 
late  Gov.  Buchanan,  presented  to  the  legislature  of 
Liberia  on  the  4th  of  April  last,  represents  the  Ame- 
rican colony  to  be  in  a very  flourishing  condition. 

The  general  health  of  the  people  is  good,  and  the 
civil  and  religious  institutions  established  in  Monro- 
via are  said  to  be  exerting  a most  happy  influence 
over  the  natives,  who  are  daily  adopting  the  customs 
of  the  colonists. 

INDIA. 

Telegraphic  despatches  from  India,  brought  via 
Malta  and  Paris,  from  Jellalabad,  22d  June,  are  of 
most  dismal  aspect  to  the  British  cause.  They  state 
that  sickness,  extreme  heat,  the  want  of  food,  and  the 
simoons,  are  destroying  the  army.  The  discontent 
and  the  inaction  in  which  the  army  is  left,  are  at 
their  height.  Ukbar  Khan  has  seized  the  Bala  His- 
sar,  and  the  treasures  which  were  left  there.  The 
governor  general  has  given  full  permission  to  ge- 
neral Pollock  to  act  as  as  lie  may  think  proper. 

Symptoms  of  mutiny  have  shown  themselves 
among  the  Seiks. 

The  news  from  Candahar  is  to  the  11th  of  June, 
and  is  without  interest. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  3d  states  that.  Lord 

Pollock  to 


is  subjoined  tariff’: Eilenhorough  lias  not  even  left  General  Poll 

tlie  hectolitre,  and  in  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  b 


ut  has 


duction  shall  be  subject  to  the 

French  wines,  in  cask,  50  cents  the  ...... ..,  „ . . .. 

bottles  2f.  French  tissues,  siJk  goods,  such  as  satins,  sent  him  explicit  orders  to  retreat  1 ruin  JelJalaoad, 
velvets,  ribbons,  &,c.  4f.  the  kilogramme;  plain  silk 
har 
tlie  1 


i with  his  whole  army 

mlkerehiefs,  4f.  the  kilogramme;  printed  ditto,  4f.  season  was  favorable  for  return, 
e kilogramme.”  nicle  denounces  in  terms  of  the  utmost  indignation. 

’ On  the  other  hand,  other  London  papers  give  a dif- 


October.  or  as  soon  as  the 
This  step  the  Chro- 


RUSSIA. 

On  the  25th  July  ult.  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  emperor’s  marriage  with  the  sister  of  the  Prus- 
sian king,  a grand  review  took  place  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  the  details  of  the  ceremonies  have  not 
been  published  in  the  Petersburg  journals  and  immedi- 
ate iv  afterwards  the  Prussian  king  who  had  proceed- 
ed thither  to  add  to  the  interest  of  tlie  celebration, 
tonic  his  departure  and  returned  to  Berlin,  the  Euro-  j 
pean  press  has  been  busily  engaged  in  supplying  va- 
rious rumors  of  a detected  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
the  emperor.  It  was  said,  that  the  Russian  nobility  , 
had  become  alarmed  at  the  disposition  he  had  mani- 
fested to  emancipate  all  the  serfs  of  tlie  empir 


ferent  version  of  the  ne  ws. 

Intelligence  from  Bombay  to  July  19th,  Calcutta, 
July  8th  and  China  May  26th. 

General  Pollock  was  on  tiie  24th  of  June  at.  Jelia- 
labad,  and  it  would  seem,  whatever  the  orders  pre- 
viously issued  may  have  been,  that  lie  is  to  remain 
there  until  t he  arrival  of  tlie  season  whi  a would 
allow  him  to  retire  through  the  Punjaub.  Contrary 
to  the  French  telegraphic  despatch,  the  troops  have 
not  suffered  from  sickness  and  other  ca , unities;  on 
the  contrary,  the  health  of  tlie  troops  .as  tolerably 
good.  Orders  to  maintain  his  position  have  also 
been  despatched  to  General  Nott,  at  Candahar,  who 


i av  r g already  a few  months  ago  emancipated  his  ‘ has  not  only  done  so,  but  gamed  a bnhiant  victory 
iwn,  and  attributing  his  course  to  tlie  influence  of  j over  the  Atfghans,  led  on  by  Suiter  Jung,  (Lite  young- 
ti->  Prussian  connexions,  ha  i determined  to  sacrifice 


dt 
at  be 


tived. 


The  duke  cf  Nemours  is  already  filling, *in  the  north 
Tyith  the  troops  and  municipalities,  the  part  of  his  de- 
funetbrother.  Strictures,  plausible  enough,  are  multi- 


file royal  brothers  on  tiiat  d sy  in  tin:  presence  of  tlie 
army  on  revie .v — that  the  Prus.  i iu  king  however 
wu*  made  acquainted  with  the  plot  m the  day  of  his 
arrival,  and  tnat  measures  wore  adopted  accordingly 
— the  guards  doubled,  the  dun';  ms  regiments  proper- 
ly disposed  of,  and  tlie  ringleaders  banished  to  Sibe- 
ria. Another  version  is  that  a splendid  chair  of  so- 
lid silver  armed  with  two  poiguar.ls  moved  by  a se- 
cret spring  and  to  operate  upon  his  taking  his  seat  so 
as  to  ensure  his  death,  was  to  have  been  presented  to 
him  on  that  day  as  a mark  of  tlie  loyal  attachment  oi' 
his  bayards,  and  tiiat  this  led  to  the  detection  of  the 
plot. 

The  English  papers  consider  the  speedy  return  of 


est  sen  of  tlie  late  Shah  Soojah)  who  was  -himself 
made  prisoner.  This  action  took  place  on  the  29th 
of  May,  beneath  the  walls  of  Candahar.  The  Bri- 
tish arms  have  also  been  crowned  with  victory  at 
Kelat-i-Ghiizie  on  the  21st  of  May,  where  Colonel 
Wymer,  who  iiad  been  sent  to  relieve  that  place,  de- 
feated the  enemy  with  considerable  loss.  In  Quet- 
laii  the  troops  appear  to  have  suffered  severely  from 
sickness. 

Respecting  th'e  movements  of  Akbar  Khan,  we 
learn  that  he  had  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Balia 
iiissar  at  Cabool,  where  he  had  nominated  himself 
ihe  Wuzeer  of  the  nominal  Shah  Futteh  Jung,  the 
successor  of  Shah  Soojah.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant occurrences,  however,  is  the  order  by  the. 


1 lit:  uauciis  uunsiuci  iik;  bjjccjj  tuum  ui  - ' , c ' . /»  ~ p 

the  Prussian  king  and  the  coolness  of  reception  as  governor  general  far  tue  formation  o an  r ) 
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reserve  of  20,009  men,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  the  commander-in-chief  in 
India,  at  Sirhind,  near  Delhi. 

True  cause  of  the  Afeghanistan  war.  We 
copy  the  following  from  a late  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Herald.  In  what  a light  does  it  put  the  unholy 
war  now  waged  by  Great  Britain  in  Central  Asia. 
That  region  is  at  least  one  thousand  miles  from  the 
British  possessions  in  India,  and  the  invasion  of  it 
was  as  wanton  an  act  of  aggression  as  was  ever  per- 
petrated; and  the  original  wrong  doing,  as  appears 
by  the  subjoined  unimpeachable  testimony,  has  been 
aggravated  by  an  attempted  act  of  the  grossest  treach- 
ery. We  may  commiserate  the  fate  of  the  thou- 
sands of  innocent  individuals,  who,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  have  been  driven  into  that  wild  country  as  to 
a slaughterhouse,  but  if  none  should  ever  return  the 
event  could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a most  righteous 
national  retribution. 

From  a Calcutta  Correspondent.  “I  fear  that  our 
national  character  for  political  integrity  has  sus- 
tained a severe  blow  at  the  hands  of  the  late  Cabool 
envoy.  Disclosures  arc  now  being  made  which  tell 
a deplorable  story  of  fraud  and  duplicity,  forbidding 
us  ever  again  to  speak  with  a clear  conscience  of  the 
perfidy  of  the  Afl'ghans.  Sir  W.  H.  N’Naghlen’s 
death  is  now  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the  imme- 
diate result  of  his  own  treachery.  lie  had  entered - 
into  a ‘plot’ — the  word  is  his  own — for' the  betrayal 
of  Ameen  Oollah  Ivhan,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  o! 
the  insurgents,  with  whom  he  himself  had  previous- 
ly been  in  treaty;  and  it  wasat  the  conference  which 
had  for  its  end  the  sacrifice  of  this  man,  that  the  en- 
voy was  killed  by  Mohammed  Akbar. 

“ Who  provokes 

Treason  in  others,  to  a traitor’s  death, 

Justly  condemns  himself.” 

The  envoy  had  conspired  with  Mohammed  Akbar 
Khan  for  the  delivery  into  his  hands  of  Ameen  Ool- 
lah; and  it  was  at  their  conference,  which  terminat- 
ed by  the  death  of  McNaghten,  that  the  last  named 
chief  was  to  have  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  minister.  To  secure  the  success  of  the  “plot,” 
the  envoy  had  desired  general  Elphinstone  to  order 
out  two  regiments  on  special  service,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time  what  he  needed  them  for,  and  con- 
gratulating himself  on  every  thing  being  in  such 
good  train.  It  is  reported  that  general  Elphinstone 
started  on  hearing  the  word  “plot,”  and  said,  “that  is 
an  ominous  word  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  an  Eng- 
lishman.” Be  that  as  it  may,  M’Naghten  vventoutto 
the  conference  and  met  Akbar  Khan.  The  Khan,  who 
it  is  now  said  had  no  intention  of  betraying  his  country- 
men,but  had  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  British  en- 
voy solely  to  test  his  good  faith,  although  the  proposal 
made  to  him  was,  as  regarded  his  individual  inte- 
rests, a most  advantageous  one,  began  to  reproach 
M’Naghten  with  his  dishonorable  conduct,  his  too  evi- 
dent desire  to  overreach  the  Aftghans  by  any  diploma- 
tic trickery,  however  unscrupulous  it  might  be,  and 
finished  by  summoning  him  to  Dunbar,  there  to  meet 
Ameen  Oollah  and  the  other  assembled  chiefs,  and 
to  explain  his  conduct  before  them.  Akbar  Khan 
called  upon  the  envoy  to  mount  a horse,  which  had 
been  provided  for  him;  the  envoy  refused  to  do  so, 
and  the  Khan  dragged  him  or  pushed  him  forward  to 
enforce  compliance  with  his  orders.  M’Naghten 
resisted, blows  were  exchanged,,  and,  at  last,  Akbar 
Khan,  in  a state  of  exasperation,  drew  his  pistol  and 
shot  the  envoy.  This  is  the  story  which  has  now 
transpired,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the 
true  one;  for  it  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  Capt.  Mac- 
kenzie, who  was  present  at  the  conference,  and  of 
Gen.  Elphinstone,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
events  which  proceded  and  conducted  to  it.  That 
is  a sad  tale  for  an  Englishman  to  narrate!” 

CHINA. 

The  intelligence  from  China  is  to  May  29th,  but 
fourteen  days  later  than  we  have  had  direct  from 
thence.  Only  part  of  the  forces  from  England  had 
arrived,  and  no  important  movement  had  been  made. 

Another  slaughter  of  the  Chinese  had  taken  place 
at  Tsekee,  near  Ningpo,  on  the  15th  with  but  slight 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  British.  An  improbable  rumor 
prevailed  ot  the  (light  of  the  emperor  into  Tartary. 
it  is  customary  with  him  to  make  an  annual  visit 
thither. 

TEXAS. 

Advices  to  the  29th  August.  Cupt.  Elliott,  British 
charge  d’afi'airs  is  welcomed  in  the  Houston  papers. 

Since  the  baitle  of  Eefantiliau  no  Mexicans  have 
made  their  appearance,  and  the  western  frontier  is 
quiet.  The  Texan  troops  are  withdra  w from  Lamar; 
v ictoria  is  now  the  extreme  frontier  on  that  direc- 
tion. 

MEXICO. 

"War  steamers.  Agents  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment have  had  two  or  three  largo  steam  frigates  con- 
structed in  England,  fitted  and  manned  there,  for 


carrying  on  their  operations  against  Texas  and  Yu- 
catan. One  of  those  steamers  it  is  believed  has  es- 
caped the  vigilance  of  the  British  authorities  and  has 
arrived  in  the  Gtilpb  of  Mexico.  The  brig  Alexan- 
dria, arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  ult.  spoke  a 
large  new  iron  steamer  upon  the  coast  of  Yucatan, 
fully  manned  and  armed,  supposed  to  be  the  Guada- 
loupe,  from  England. 

The  Mexican  agents  were  not  so  lucky  however 
with  the  Montezuma,  a very  formidable  steamer,  hav- 
ing 4 long  32  pounders,  two  32  carronades,  one  GS 
pounder,  500  rockets,  shells,  &c.  and  a full  crew  of 
men  and  officers,  Richard  Francis  Cleveland,  post 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  commander,  with  eight  or 
ten  officers,  boatswain,  gunners,  and  150  seamen,  in 
addition  to  twelve  marines,  all  of  whom  have  been 
in  her  majesty’s  service. 

The  crew  bad  received  each  in  advance  <£6;  they 
were  engaged  for  three  years  certain  at  <£3  a month, 
with  permission  to  terminate  the  engagement  at  the 
end  of  one  year.  Each  man,  on  retiring  from  the 
service,  was  to  receive  <£5  besides  his  wages,  to  car- 
ry him  home.  She  cost  70  or  .£80,000  sterl.  This 
splendid  ship  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  was  seized  by  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  for  a breach  of  neutrality,  alledg- 
ed  by  Gen.  Hamilton,  and  of  which  that,  gentlemen 
has  furnished  himself,  it  is  said  with  ample  proof. 

The  hon.  Ashbel  Smith  was  at  Paris  when  Gen. 
Hamilton  effected  his  seizure.  II®  lias  since  assist- 
ed, and  doubtless  will  co-operate  zealously,  both  pri- 
vately as  well  as  officially,  in  making  it  good. 

In  the  event,  of  condemnation,  one  half  of  the  for- 
feiture goes  to  the  queen’s  officers,  and  one  half  to 
the  person  who  lodged  information  at.  the  customs. 

Accounts  from  Mexico,  received  at  New  Orleans, 
state  that  a Mr.  Joseph  YVells has  offered  to  loan  the 
Mexican  government  the  sum  of  $7,000,000,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  be  permitted  to  import  from  London  a 
certain  quantity  of  English  cotton  goods.  The  pro- 
position had  been  laid  before  congress,  but  had  not 
been  acted  on.  The  domestic  manufacturers  were 
protesting  loudly  against  the  project. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

Dates  to  9th  July.  General  Rosas  re-assumed  the 
functions  of  government  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  dele- 
gate governor  having  his  hands  full  with  his  duties  as 
minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

Admiral  Brown  sailed  from  Buenos  Ayres  on  the 
26th  June  with  five  vessels  under  his  command  to 
look  after  some  Monlevidean  vessels  that  had  enter- 
ed the  Uruguay,  with  a view  of  constructing  a batte- 
ry at  Punta  Gorda. 

The  Montevidean  bark  Leapoldina  Rosa  it  was, 
and  not  a French  vessel  as  reported,  that  foundered 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Banda  Oriental.  The  cap- 
tain and  two  hundred  emigrants  on  board  perished. 

Executions  are  numerous  at  Buenos  Ayres;  five 
persons  were  shot  on  the  30th  ult.  Among  them 
was  Hi  nry  Ibbotson,  a native  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
who  had  been  first  lieutenant  of  the  Oriental  brig  of 
war  “Conanchas,”  captured  by  Admiral  Brown’s 
squadron.  The  unfortunate  man  was  landed,  severe- 
ly wounded  in  the  action,  and  sent  to  the  hospital; 
from  the  hospital  he  was  discharged  without  parole  or 
restriction , and  being  in  a destitute  condition,  was 
supported  by  the  charity  of  his  countrymen,  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  In  the  month  of  April  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  Delta,  bound  to  Boston,  offered  Ibbotson  a 
passage  and  in  the  act  of  going  on  board  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  imprisoned,  and  at  1 o’clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  was  shot.  The  body  was  afterward 
seen  at  the  “Recoleta”  with  three  ball  holes  in  the 
breast,  and  the  throat  cut  and  perfectly  naked,  the 
monsters  refusing  burial  to  the  corpse.  The  consul 
and  Capt.  Ogden  interceded  with  the  delegate  gover- 
nor, Don  Felipe  Arana,  for  his  life,  and  were  told 
that  it  would  be  perfectly  safe.  Such  ate  the  cruel- 
ties practised  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Humanity  calls 
aloud  for  the  interference  of  the  higher  powers,  that 
there  may  be  a termination  to  such  revolting  and 
bloody  scenes. 

The  Oriental  government,  under  date  of  June 
11th,  intimated  its  willingness  to  reduce  or  rescind 
tile  16  per  cent,  existing  extraordinary  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  the  live  per  cent,  on  domestic  exports, 
provided  the  merchants  would  come  lorward  and 
subscribe  “a  sum  such  as  shall  be  considered  suffi- 
cient to  entitle  them  to  the  said  concession.”  Eight 
days  were  allowed  them  for  this  purpose,  alter  which 
the  government  would  determine  whether  to  rescind 
or  not. 

Montevideo.  A letter  from  Montevideo  of  13th 
June  says,  that  the  projected  invasion  of  the  Orien- 
tal republic  by  its  former  president,  Oribe,  is  defer- 
red until  the  spring,  his  army,  10  000  strong,  winter- 
ing, meantime,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  The 
Oriental  government  was  making  strenuous  exertions 
for  defence.  One  of  the  measures  proposed  wa  s to 
emancipate  all  the  negroes,  5 000  of  whom,  it  was 
estimated,  wevc  capable  of  bearing  arms. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


PRESIDENT  TYLER  has  retired  to  bis  residence 
in  Virginia  for  a short  time.  The  death  of  his  late 
companion  in  life,  added  to  the  duties  incident  to  the 
closing  of  a long  session  of  congress,  renders  some  re- 
pose indispensable.  He  of  course  declines  all  public 
testimonies  of  respect  that  have  been  tendered. 

We  learn  from  the  Norfolk  Herald  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  bis  family,  having 
performed  the  mournful  task  of  sepulture  to  the  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  Tyler  in  Ilia  county  of  New  Kent, 
were  received  on  board  the  steamer  Patrick  Henry., 
at  the  Grove,  (a  few  miles  above  Jamestown),  an- 
landed  at  4 o’clock,  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  on  Mot 
day. 

The  hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  war,  arrP 
at  Fort  Monroe  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was  f 
ceived  with  the  usual  honors. 

DIPLOMATIC.  Mexican  minister  to  the  U. 
States.  We  learn  from  Tampico,  25th  ultimo,  that 
Don  N.  Almonte  has  been  appointed  minister  ple- 
nipotentiary to  the  United  States.  He  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a sagacious  and  cool-headed  man. — 
It  was  generally  thought  that  this  appointment  would 
tend  to  close  the  breach  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

FINANCES.  The  New  Y’ork  Express  of  10th 
says — We  learn  from  the  highest  authority  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  does  not  intend  to  issue  any 
of  the  new  emission  of  treasury  notes  authorized. — 
On  the  contrary,  his  intention  is  to  put  none  into  mar- 
ket. He  is  enabled  to  take  this  course  in  consequence 
of  the  offers  that  arc  made  to  him,  to  take  any  portion 
of  the  twelve  million  loan.  He  has  an  opportunity 
of  disposing  of  any  portion  of  it,  at  par,  but  he.  is 
holding  a larger  portion  of  it  at  a higher  rate.  The 
offer  to  take  a million  and  a half  of  the  loan  from 
this  city,  is  probably  closed. 

CONSULS,  &c.  By  letters  and  papers  from  Per- 
nambuco, it  appears  great  indignation  is  felt  at  the 
removal  of  Joseph  Ray,  who  for  20  years  has  been  the 
efficient  and  faithful  United  Slates  consul  at  that  port, 
affording  every  aid  to  not  only  his  own  countrymen 
but  to  those  of  other  nations. 

O.  S.  Morse,  esq.  U.  S.  consul  at  St.  Johns,  Porto 
Rico,  has  arrived  at  Norfolk. 

Richard  Pollard,  esq.  late  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Chili  came  passenger  in  the  St. 
Louis  from  Rio  Janerio. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  TARIFF.  One  of  the 
salutary  and  immediate  effects  of  the  passage  of  the 
revenue  bill,  was  tiiac  of  restoring  confidence  and 
improving  the  credit  of  the  sound  stocks  of  the  coun- 
try, and  those  of  the  gevernment  itself,  particularly. 
Government  stocks  advanced  from  97  to  101,  in  the 
New'  York  market. 

The  New  York  Express  states  that  a very  consi- 
derable amount  of  European  goods  have  recently  ar- 
rived in  that  city  which  will  be  returned  without  be- 
ing landed,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  any  lass  or  inconvenience  should  ac- 
crue to  individuals,  but  it  is  no  serious  loss  to  the 
country. 

But  whilst  the  tariff  bill  has  been  hailed  in  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  Union  with  decided  approba- 
tion, there  are  leading  politicians  south  of  us  that 
are  denouncing  its  provisions  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  immediately  on  its 
passage  hoisted  the  party  flag  of  “repeal,  repeal,” 
and  predicted  that  the  next  congress  would  erase  its 
iniquitous  provisions  from  the  statute  book.  The 
“Carolinian''1  published  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  con- 
sidered to  he  under  the  immediate  influence  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  denounces  the  act  as  “the  most  protective, 
fraudulent,  perfidious,  oppressive,  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional’’that  has  ever  been  passed*— and  proceeds  to 
say:  If  it  be  not  repealed  when-the  democrats  come 
into  power,  it  must  be  nullified;  and  nothing  prevents 
us  from  urging  an  immediate  resort  to  that  rightful 
remedy,  but  a disinclination  to  use  it  in  any  but  ex- 
treme cases,  and  a hope,  however  faint,  that  the  de- 
mocrats will  repeal  it  when  they  come  into  power.” 
The  iron  and  nail  works  in  Troy,  which  had  been 
suspended  for  several  months,  have  again  been  put 
in  operation.  This  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the  late 
tariff. 

The  Mattewan  factory  has  again  been  put  in  ope 
ration,  and  400  hands  are  now  employed  in  it.  The 
factory  of  Mr.  Tech  at  Haverstraw,  New  York,  ha* 
recommenced  work  with  200  hands.  A number  of 
other  factories  are  preparing  to  commence  work, 
and  altogether  there  is  a brighter  prospect  ahead. 
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DISMANTLING  THE  FORTS.  Orders  were 
received  at  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  harbor,  on 
MaDday,  from  lhe  war  department,  to  dismount  all 
the  guns  which  had  been  got  in  readiness  during  the 
last  few  months.  Fort  Mifflin,  on  the  Delaware, 
has  already  been  disarmed,  and  we  presume  a num- 
ber of  other  fortifications  will  be  served  the  same 
way. 

THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. No.  62. 

War  department,  adju.  general's  office, 

Washington,  September  14,  1842. 

The  following  named  officers,  captains  in  their  re- 
spective regiments,  and  in  the  general  staff,  will  join 
their  companies  for  duty  in  the  line  without  delay, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  perform  the  appropriate 
staff  duties  of  assistant  quartermasters  at  them  seve- 
ral stations: 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  M.  M.  Clark, 
2d  artillery. 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  S.  M.  Plummer, 
let  infantry. 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  C.  A.  Waite, 
2d  infantry. 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  S.  P.  Heintzel- 
man,  2d  infantry 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  R.  E.  Clary,  5th 
infantry. 

1 Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  W.  S.  Ketchum 
6th  infantry. 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  J.  P.  Davis,  7th 
infantry. 

Capt.  and  assistant  quartermaster,  E.  A.  Ogden, 
8th  infantry. 

By  order:  R.  JONES,  adju'tgen. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  States  frigate  Congress,  capt.  J.  Voorhees, 
sailed  from  Gibraltar  10th  August — all  well. 

The  frigate  Constitution,  the  steam  frigate  Missou- 
ri, and  two  large  sloops  of  war,  are  about  to  join  the 
squadron  in  Pensacola  bay,  making  a larger  fleet  than 
has  been  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  a long  time. 
Thi3  movement  is  probably  connected  with  the  unset- 
tled state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico. 

The  vessels  of  war  at  Pensacola  on  the  10th  inst. 
■were  the  Falmouth,  Commander  McIntosh;  Ontario, 
Commander  Randolph;  brig  Dolphin,  Commander 
Rudd;  brig  Boxer,  Lieut.  Commdt.  Bullus;  and  the 
French  corvette  La  Brill iante. 

United  States  brig  Washington,  on  a surveying 
cruise,  has  arrived  at  Newport. 

We  learn  from  the  New  York  Express  that  mid- 
shipman James  Julian  Barry,  of  New  York,  appoint- 
ed 1837,  was  compelled  to  resign  instanter,  a few 
days  since,  being  detected  in  picking  the  pocket  of 
his  room  mate  at  Howard’s  hotel.  He  no  longer  be- 
longs to  the  navy. 

s The  United  States  ship  St.  Louis,  Capt.  Forrest, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  16th  inst.  having  been  ab- 
sent from  the  United  States  3 years  and  79  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  she  sailed  about  75,000  miles,  visiting 
Rio  Janeiro,  Talcahuana,  Valparaiso,  and  other  Pa- 
cific ports,  and  the  Sandwich  Society  and  Marquesa 
group  of  islands. 

She  left  at  Valparaiso  on  the  27th  June,  the  United 
States  ships  Cyatie,  United  States  and  Yorktown  of 
the  squadron  under  Com.  Ap  C.  Jones. 

The  Pacific  squadron.  Capt.  John  H.  Aulic,  (late 
of  the  sloop  of  war  Yorktown)  having  been  promoted, 
has  returned  home  in  the  St.  Louis,  leaving  the  York- 
town under  command  of  Commander  J.  S.  Nicholas. 

Lieut.  Henry  Eagle,  jr.  commands  the  schooner 
Shark,  in  place  of  commander  T.  A.  Dornin,  pro- 
moted, and  in  command  of  the  sloop  of  war  Dale. 

Lieutenant  Sterett  who  went  out  as  1st  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States,  commands  the  store  ship  Relief, 
and  Lieutenant  Lardner,  1st  of  the  Cyane,  has  taken 
the  place  of  lieut.  S.  on  board  the  United  States. 

The  squadron  would  leave  Callao  on  the  arrival  of 
the  sloop  of  war  Dale,  Commander  Dornin,  and  pro- 
ceed down  to  Coquimbo.  The  Cyane  would  from 
thence  be  detached  on  a cruize  among  the  Marquesas, 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  and  then  in  the 
Gulf  of  California. 

The  St.  Louis  left  Rio,  August  5,  at  which  time  the 
United  States  ship  Delaware,  74,  Commodore  Morris, 
■with  the  sloop  of  war  Decatur,  were  at  the  R,iver  of 
Plate,  to  return  to  Rio  about  the  1st  of  September. 
The  jobn  ^dams,  Capt.  Conover,  was  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
to  sail  in  about  10  days  lor  Mozambique,  east  coast 

of  Africa.  , 

The  United  States  schooner  Enterpnze  exchanged 
salutes  on  the  4th  July  with  the  Buenos  Ayrean, 
French,  and  Brazilian  men  of  war  laying  at  Buenos 

^The  sloop  of  war  John  Adams,  Conover,  arrived 
at  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  13th  July  from  Rio  via  Mon- 
tevideo. 


The  United  States  ship  Delaware,  74,  Commodore 
Morris,  and  sloop  of  war  Decatur,  were  at  the  River 
Plate  5th. 

The  United  States  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  Capt. 
Salter,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  17th  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  left  New  York  on  the  28  July, 
on  the  7th  inst.  received  orders  to  return  and  in  20 
days  from  date  of  the  order,  was  at'anchor  in  the  har- 
bor. 

'■'Callao  Say,  May  29.  The  United  States  arrived 
hereon  the  13th  inst.  from  Valparaiso,  having  touch- 
ed there  on  the  5th,  and  sailed  on  the  6th  for  this 
port.  The  squadron  are  art  here  with  the  exception 
of  the  Dale,  which  ship  is  expected  every  hour,  and 
then  we  shall  put  to  sea.  The  following  vessels  are 
in  this  port:  frigate  United  States,  commander  Thos. 
Ap  C.  Jones;  sloop  of  war  Cyane,  commander  C.  K. 
Stribbling;  Yorktown,  Commander  Nicholas;  schoon- 
er Shark,  Lieut.  Covn’dt.  Eagle,  and  store  ship  Relief. 
The  officers  and  crew  of  all  the  vessels  enjoy  unin- 
terrupted good  health.  Notan  accident.” 

The  Boston  Journal  says  that  Captain  Gallagher 
has  been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  United 
States  ship  Independence,  now  in  that  harbor.  It  is 
further  stated  that  charges  have  been  preferred  and 
that  he  is  to  be  tried  by  the  court  martial  now  sitting 
in  New  York  harbor. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  chaplain  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States,  has  retired  from  the  editorial 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Professors  of  mathematics  in  the  navy.  By 
the  act  of  congress  approved  August  31st  last,  these 
officers  are  entitled  to  mess  with  lieutenants  on  board 
ship,  and  to  receive  lieutenants’  rations. 

Naval  df.fots.  An  act  of  congress  empowers  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  contract  for  the  erection 
of  a building,  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
which  to  place  charts  and  instruments  of  the  U.  S. 
navy.  The  building  not  to  cost  more  than  $25,000. 
The  sum  of  $10,000  was  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Naval  engineers.  The  bill  to  regulate  the  ap- 
pointment and  pay  of  engineers  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  U.  States,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  one 
chief  engineer,  two  first  assistants,  two  second  assis- 
tants, and  three  third  assistants  for  each  steam  fri- 
gate, to  be  paid  as  follows: — to  the  chief  engineer 
$1,500  per  annum,  1st  assistant  $900,  2d  assistant 
$700,  3d  assistant  $500;  each  to  receive  one  ration 
per  day.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  empowered 
to  appoint  one  scientific  engineer  in  chief,  who  shall 
receive  $3,000  per  annum. 

By  the  same  bill,  thirty  dollars  a month  and  one 
ration  are  to  be  paid  to  firemen  and  eighteen  dollars 
and  one  ration  to  coal  heavers. 

The  bill  to  regulate  the  pay  of  pursers  in  the  navy, 
provides  that  all  supplies  for  the  navy  shall  be  pur- 
chased out  of  public  moneys  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  executive. — 
And,  in  lieu  of  the  emoluments  authorised  by  law  to 
pursers,  they  shall  receive,  for  ships  of  the  line  $3,- 
500;  for  frigates  or  razees  $3,000;  for  sloops  of  war 
and  steamers  of  the  first  class,  $2,000;  for  brigs, 
schooners  and  steamers  not  of  the  first  class,  $1,500. 
On  duty  at  navy  yards  at  Boston,  New  York,  Norfolk 
and  Pensacola,  $2,500;  at  Portsmouth,  Philadelphia 
and  Washington,  $2,000;  at  naval  stations,  within  the 
United  States,  $1,500;  and  in  receiving  ships  at  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Norfolk,  $2,500;  and  at  other  places 
$1,500;  on  leave  or  waiting  orders,  the  same  pay  as 
surgeons.  This  act  has  no  reference  to  the  bonds 
required  of  pursers,  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  is 
directed  to  demand,  as  ever.  It  is  made  unlawful 
for  a purser  to  loan  any  sum,  public  or  private,  to 
any  officer  in  the  navy.  Persons  attached  to  vessels 
at  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  and  seagoing 
vessels  of  a larger  class  than  sloops  of  war,  are  au- 
thorised to  appoint  a clerk. 

All  stores  of  pursers  on  board  ships  in  commis- 
sion, shall  be  taken  by  government  at  a fair  valua- 
tion. 

Forward  officers  in  the  navy.  The  annual 
pay  of  these  functionaries  in  the  navy,  is  to  be  as 
follows,  hereafter:  for  boatswains,  gunners,  carpen- 
ters and  sailmakers,  when  on  duty  on  board  ships  of 
the  line,  and  in  the  navy  yards  at  Boston,  New  York 
and  Norfolk,  eight  hundred  doiiars. 


The  same  act  provides,  that  whenever  an  officer 
discharges  the  duty  of  a higher  grade,  according  to 
orders,  he  shall  receive  the  pay  of  such  higher  grade. 


STATES  .OF  THE  UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  extra  session.  The  legislature  having  pass- 
ed a law  districting  the  state  in  conformity  with  the 
apportionment  bill,  adjourned  sine  die. 


The  whig  state  convention,  which  met  at  Fan- 
uil  Hall  on  the  14th.  Abott  Lawrence,  esq.,  presi- 
dent, adopted  the  following: 

Jlnd  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  in 
order  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  policy  and  the 
measures  declared  in  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  be 
the  policy  and  measures  of  the  whig  party  of  this 
country,  it  is  expedient  that  the  whigs  of  Massachu- 
setts should  now  make  a nomination  of  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  supported  by  them  in  1844. 

Resolved,  That,  having  the  highest  confidence  in 
integrity,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  HENRY  CLAY, 
of  Kentucky,  we  present  him  to  the  whigs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  the  man  who,  by  his  uniform  support 
of  their  principles  and  their  interests,  by  his  many 
and  valuable  public  services,  by  his  attachment  to 
the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  by  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  is 
justly  entitled  to  their  suffrages  for  the  first  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  farther,  That  we  nominate  JOHN  DA- 
VIS, of  Massachusetts,  as  our  candidate  for  the 
office  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States;  arid 
that,  in  doing  so,  we  present  to  the  country  the  name 
of  a man,  who,  by  his  personal  integrity  and  ability, 
his  constant  support  of  American  interests,  and  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  principles  on  which  depend 
the  independence,  the  liberty,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  deserves  to  be  associated  in  public  re- 
gard, and  in  the  reception  of  public  honors,  with  the 
great  statesman  of  the  west. 

Resolved,  That  with  these  nominations,  both  state 
and  national,  the  whigs  of  the  commonwealth  enter 
upon  another  political  campaign  with  united  coun- 
sels and  with  renewed  courage;  that  the  apathy, 
which  has  for  a season  hung  like  a cloud  upon  their 
spirits,  has  vanished  before  the  light  of  hope,  and 
restored  confidence,  and  that  they  commence  their 
march  assured  that  another  victory  like  that  of  1840 
will  perch  upon  their  banner. 

The  convention  nominated  John  Davis  for  Gov. 
and  George  Hull,  for  Lieut.  Governor. 

VERMONT. 

Election.  We  have  now  the  returns  from  all  the 
towns  in  the  state.  The  result  is  that  Paine,  (W.) 
has  26.587  votes;  Smilie,  (V.  B.)  23,164,  and  the 
scattering  are  1,976;  making  Paine’s  plurality  over 
Smilie  3 423  and  his  majorities  over  all,  1,447.  The 
legislature  is  divided  as  follows. . Senate,  16  whigs 
aDd  14  V.  B.  House  of  representatives  129  whigs, 
and  101  V.  B. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  learn  from  the  Providence  Journal  of  Satur- 
day that  the  convention  for  framing  a constitution  is 
making  very  fair  progress.  The  two  great  ques- 
tions of  representation  and  suflrage  were,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  referred  to  committees,  and 
on  the  former,  a report  has  been  made,  which  may 
be  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
convention;  that  the  senate  shall  consist  of  31  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  town;  and  the  house  of  70  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  1,600  inhabitants,  and  one  for 
each  fraction  over  half  that  number,  but  securing 
one  to  each  town.  This  gives  Providence  county  10 
senators,  the  other  counties  21; — Providence  county 
36  representatives,  the  other  counties  34.  This  plan, 
according  to  the  Journal,  unites  the  quality  of  libe- 
rality and  conservatism  in  those  just  proportions 
which  are  best  calculated  for  the  enjoyment  and  se- 
curity of  well  regulated  liberty.  It  is  upon  the  mo- 
del furnished  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  organization  of  congress,  which  has  been  al- 
ways regarded  as  the  most  admirable  form  of  a re- 
publican legislature. 

Indictments.  The  supreme  judicial  court  met  at 
Bristol  on  the  13th  instant.  The  Providence  Jour- 
nal says:  “The  grand  jury  returned  bills  of  indict- 
ment for  treason,  actually  levying  war  against 
the  state,  against  David  M.  G.  Hamilton,  Caleb 
Bradley,  and  William  T.  Olney;  a bill  of  indictment 
against  Wilmarth  T.  Heath,  for  misdemeanor,  in 
acting  as  moderator  at  a pretended  town  meeting  in 
Warren;  and  against  Charles  H.  Campbell  and  An- 
drew Thompson,  for  breaking  open  a public  build- 
ing in  Warren,  and  attempting  to  steal  the  guns  of 
the  state  in  possession  of  the  Warren  Artillery.” 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Great  sale  of  stocks.  In  conformity  with  an 
act  of  the  legislaflire  of  this  state,  the  various  stocks 
held  by  the  slate  are  to  be  offered  at  public  sale  in 
the  month  of  November.  On  the  23d  November  the 
following  stocks  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Exchange  in 
Philadelphia: 

3,750  shares  of  slock  in  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania. 
5.233  do.  in  the  Philadelphia  bank. 
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in  the  Farmers’  & Mechanics’  bank, 
in  the  Columbia  bank  and  Bridge  com- 
pany. 

in  the  Union  Canal  company, 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal 
company. 

in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Ca- 
nal company. 

in  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  company, 
in  the  Bristol  Steam  Towboat  and 
Transportation  company. 

And  on  the  28th  of  November,  at  the  state  house 
in  Harrisburg  there  will  be  offered  26,443  shares  of 
stock  in  various  rail  road,  navigation  and  bridge 
companies;  and  also  54  289  shares  of  stock  in  turn- 
pike companies  in  different  counties  of  the  state. 
Purchasers  are  authorised  to  make  payment  in  state 
stock  at  par. 

MISCELLANEOUS . 


1,798 

do. 

900 

do. 

2,500 

do. 

1,500 

do. 

500 

do. 

1,000 

do. 

320 

do. 

LORD  ASHBURTON  AND  ANTI-SLAVERY. 
We  learn  from  a communication  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  that  previous  to  the  departure  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  a delegation  from  the  American  and  Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery  society  solicited  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  him,  to  lay  before  him  facts  for  re- 
presentation to  his  government,  having  reference  to 
the  tenth  article  of  the  recently  concluded  treaty: 
which,  it  appears,  they  apprehended  might  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  cause  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves, 
under  the  name  of  criminals.  The  result  is  thus  de- 
scribed: 

The  delegation  was  courteously  received  by  Mr. 
Mildmay,  secretary  of  the  special  mission  of  PI.  B. 
M.  and  by  him  introduced  to  Lord  A.  who  invited 
them  to  be  seated,  expressed  much  satisfaction  at 
seeing  them,  and  entered  into  a frank  and  full  con- 
versation on  the  subject  for  which  the  interview  was 
requested. 

The  delegation,  after  congratulating  the  British 
envoy  on  the  successful  termination  of  his  mission, 
informed  him  of  the  particulars  of  the  case  of  Nel- 
son Haekett,  a slave  who  fled  from  Arkansas  to  Ca- 
nada, where  his  pursuers  overtook  him,  had  him  ar- 
rested on  a charge  of  stealing  a coat,  gold  watch, 
and  horse,  of  his  master.  Haekett  was  imprisoned, 
and,  meantime,  a grand  jury  in  Arkansas  indicted 
him.  A demand  was  forwarded  from  the  governor 
of  Arkansas,  to  the  governor  general  of  Canada,  for 
his  surrender.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  complied,  and 
Haekett  was  taken  back  to  Arkansas.  The  delega- 
tion stated  to  Lord  A.  their  apprehensions  that  such 
a course  occurring  without  any  treaty  stipulation, 
there  was  great  cause  of  apprehension  that  under 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  which  provides  for 
the  mutual  surrender  of  all  persons  charged  with 
certain  specified  crimes,  no  fugitive  slave  would  be 
safe  in  Canada,  especially  when  it  is  notorious  that 
slaveholders  allege  crimes  against  fugitive  slaves,  as 
one  expedient  for  their  re-clamation. 

Lord  Ashburton  went  into  an  explanation  of  the 
tenth  article,  and  mentioned  several  particulars  of 
the  discussion  that  took  place,  both  on  that  topic 
and  others  relating  to  slaves.  He  said  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  have  an  article  in  the  treaty  to  meet 
cases  similar  to  that  of  Holmes,  who  fled  from  Ca- 
nada, into  Vermont,  and  the  cases  that  would  fre- 
quently arise,  considering  the  extent  of  the  border- 
ing lines,  and  the  temptation  for  criminals  to  flee 
across  the  lines  in  hope  of  securing  themselves  from 
arrest  and  punishment.  The  governor  of  Canada 
was  anxious  that  deserters  should  be  included,  but 
as  Lord  A.  learned  that  a claim  would  be  putin  for 
the  delivering  up  of  fugitive  slaves,  he  abandon- 
ed the  question  of  deserters  from  PI.  B.  M’s  posses- 
sions. Pie  was  also  very  desirous  to  secure  the  de- 
livery of  mutineers,  but  did  not  press  it,  lest  it  should 
involve,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  the  delivery 
of  slaves  situated  as  were  those  on  board  the  Creole. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  the  slave  Haekett,  he 
did  not  know  all  the  facts.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was 
known  to  him,  and  he  did  not  believe  he  would  do 
anything  intentionally  wrong.  But  he  had  just  en- 
tered upon  his  duties,  and  was  probably  desirous,  at 
that  juncture,  of  promoting  good  feeling  with  his 
neighborss.  The  fact  the  slave  had  taken  his  master’s 
watch,  was  a circumstance  that  probably  went 
against  him.  “Had  he  only  taken  the  horse,”  said 
Lord  A.,  [looking  at  Gerritt  Smith  significantly, 
though  he  could  not  be  supposed  ever  to  have  read 
the  advice  of  that  gentleman  to  fugitive  slaves]  “he 
would  not  probably  have  been  surrendered,  for  you 
know  the  horse  was  necessary  for  his  escape.”  Lord 
A.  said  that  in  framing  the  tenth  article,  great  care 
had  been  taken  to  provide  that  inferior  magistrates 
in  Canada  should  have  no  authority  to  surrender  fu- 
gitives, as  had  been  urged  by  the  other  party,  and 
of  so  great  importance.  Great  care  v/ould  be  taken, 
that  only  the  governor  himself  could  perform  an  act 


he  had  no  doubt,  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  that 
the  taking  of  any  article  necessary  to  effect  an  es- 
cape would  not  be  considered  felonious. 

If,  said  he,  the  operation  of  the  tenth  article 
proves  injurious,  he  had  no  doubt  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  put  an  end  to  it,  agreeably  to  anoth- 
er provision  of  the  treaty,  viz:  “The  tenth  article 
shali  continue  in  force  until  one  or  the  other  party 
shall  signify  its  wish  to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer.” 
Lord  A.  said  that  when  the  delegation  came  to  read 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Webster,  they  would 
see  that  he  had  taken  all  possible  care  to  prevent 
any  injury  being  done  to  the  people  of  color;  that  if 
he  had  even  been  willing  to  introduce  an  article  in- 
cluding cases  similar  to  that  of  the  Creole,  his  gov- 
ernment would  never  have  ratified  it,  as  they  will 
adhere  to  the  great  principles  they  have  so  long  a- 
vowed  and  maintained;  and  that  the  friends  of  the 
slave  in  England  would  be  very  watchful  to  see  that 
no  wrong  practice  took  place  under  the  tenth  article. 

The  delegation  now  rose,  and  after  thanking  lord 
A.  for  the  candid  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
he  had  received  their  communications,  and  answer- 
ed their  inquiries — wishing  the  divine  blessing  for 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  perpetuating  peace  between 
the  respective  countries,  and  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  oppressed,  and  a safe  and  speedy  return  to  his 
native  land — took  their  leave  highly  gratified  with 
the  courtesy,  frankness,  intelligence,  and  philanthro- 
phy  of  this  distinguished  nobleman. 

USEFUL  DISCOVERY.  A Russian  merchant, 
the  son  of  English  parents,  has  invented  a system  of 
filtration,  which,  by  one  machine  of  five  feet  square 
clear,  filters  no  less  than  two  millions  and  a half  gal- 
lons per  day,  so  thoroughly  and  effectually,  as  to 
have  astonished  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  numerous 
scientific  gentlemen  who  have  witnessed  the  experi- 
ment. He  has  been  waiting  in  England  since  last 
January,  in  expectation  that  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minister was  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  at  the  last  session,  to  revive  the 
select  committee  on  the  supply  of  water  for  London. 
ProfessorPhilippshas  tested  and  certified  to  the  purity 
of  the  water  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Starkey)  has  fil- 
tered, and  the  invention  is  now,  we  believe,  about  to 
be  offered  to  parliament  for  the  public  benefit. 

[English  paper. 

THE  TAPtlFF  QUESTION.  Statesmen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  watching  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress  upon  the  tariff  subject  with  an  anx- 
iety almost  as  intense  as  that  with  which  they  are 
regarded  by  the  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and  mer- 
chants on  this  side  the  water.  In  the  Liverpool 
Times  of  July  26,  is  the  following  paragraph  in  allu- 
sion to  them: 

“Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  President  Tyler.  In  the  ] 
debate  of  Friday  night  our  gallant  representative, 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  interrupted  Mr.  Cobden  in  the 
midst  of  a most  powerful  and  effective  speech,  for 
the  purpose  of  denying  that  President  Tyler  had  ve- 
toed a bill  for  imposing  a high  tariff  on  foreign  ma- 
nufactures, asserting  that  he  had  merely  vetoed  a 
temporary  act.  He  was  immediately,  however,  set 
right  by  Mr.  Cobden,  who  slated  that  the  object  of 
that  temporary  act  was  to  Fay  high  duties  on  British 
manufactures,  duties  considerably  higher  than  those 
fixed  as  the  ultimate  rate  under  the  compromise  act 
of  1833,  and  Mr  Cobden  might  have  added,  that  the 
president,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  expressed  his 
concurrence,  in  his  veto  message,  in  the  principle  of 
that  act,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  duties,  ex- 
cept those  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 
Within  these  limits,  of  course,  no  one  has  a right  to 
complain  of  any  duties  which  may  be  imposed  by 
the  American  government. 

The  difference  between  these  duties  approved  of 
by  President  Tyler  and  the  protecting  duties  which 
Sir  Howard  Dohglas  advocates  is,  that  in  the  one, 
revenue  is  the  chief  thing  and  protection  a mere  in- 
cident, whilst  in  the  latter,  protection  is  every  thing 
and  revenue  is  wilfully  sacrificed.  There  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Cobden  is  right  in  as- 
serting that  the  government  of  this  country  mightde- 
prive  the  advocates  of  protection  in  the  U.  States  of 
all  their  most  popular  arguments,  and  might  render 
them  totally  powerless,  by  establishing  either  a free 
trade  in  grain  or  a moderate  fixed  duty,  and  there  is 
just  as  little  doubt  that  by  so  doing  it  would  revive 
trade  and  bring  plenty  and  happiness  to  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  our  starving  population.  It  is  not  even 
yet  too  late  to  do  this,  for  there  is  no  prospect  of  any 
permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff  daring  the  present  ses- 
sion. Some  make-shift  will  most  likely  be  mloptedim- 
til  congress  re-assembles,  so  that  there  is  still  time  to 
secure  favorable  terms  when  the  matter  is  perma- 
nently settled.  If  that  settlement  should  be  unfa- 
vorable to  this  country,  it  will  be  owing  to  the  short- 
sighted selfishness  of  the  British  government.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Webster  to  the  commissioners  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Department  of  state , Washington,  July  12,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I place  in  your  hands  a note  receiv- 
ed yesterday  from  Lord  Ashburton;  it  would  have 
been  transmitted  sooner,  but  1 was  not  able  to  read  it 
myself  until  this  morning. 

I shall  have  the  honor  of  inviting  a conference 
with  you  at  an  early  opportunity,  being  very  desirous 
of  making  progress  in  the  business  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  and  satisfied  that  the  various  parties  in  in- 
terest are  as  well  prepared  now  to  come  to  decision 
as  they  are  likely  to  be  at  any  time  hereafter.  I 
have  the  honor,  &c.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

The  honorable  commissioners  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Webster  to  the  Maine  commissioners. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  July  15,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  You  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  Lord  Ashburton’s  note  to  me  of  the  11th  of 
July.  Since  that  date,  I have  had  full  and  frequent 
conferences  with  him  respecting  the  eastern  boun- 
dary, and  believe  I understand  what  is  practicable  to 
be  done  on  that  subject,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  In 
these  conferences,  he  made  no  positive  or  binding 
propositions,  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  desi- 
rable, under  present  circumstances,  that  such  pro- 
position should  proceed  from  the  side  of  the  United 
States.  I have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  he 
would  agree  to  a line  of  boundary  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  British  provinces  of  Canada  and 
New  Brunswick,  such  as  is  described  in  a paper  ac- 
companying this,  (marked  B.)  and  identified  by  my 
signature. 

In  establishing  the  line  betwen  the  monument  and 
the  St.  John,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  adhere  to  that 
run  and  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the  two  govern- 
ments in  1817  and  1818.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
line  recently  run  by  Major  Graham  is  more  entirely 
accurate;  but,  being  an  ex  parte  line,  there  would  be 
objections  to  agreeing  to  it  without  examination,  and 
thus  another  survey  would  become  necessary.  Grants 
and  settlements,  also,  have  been  made,  in  conformity 
with  the  former  line,  and  its  errors  are  so  inconside- 
rable that  it  is  not  thought  that  their  correction  is  a 
sufficient  object  to  disturb  these  settlements.  Similar 
considerations  have  had  great  weight  in  adjusting  the 
line  in  other  parts  of  it. 

The  territory  in  dispute  between  the  two  coun- 
tries contains  i2,027  square  miles,  equal  to  7,697,280 
acres. 

By  the  line  described  in  the  accompanying  paper, 
there  will  be  assigned  to  the  United  States  7,015 
square  miles,  equal  to  4,489,600  acres;  and  to  Eng- 
land 5 012,  equal  to  3,207^680  acres. 

By  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  there 
was  assigned  to  the  United  States,  7,908  square  miles, 
5,061,120  acres;  to  England  4,119  square  miles,  2,636, 
160  acres. 

The  territory  proposed  to  be  relinquished  to  Eng- 
land, south  of  the  line  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
is,  as  you  will  see,  the  mountain  range,  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  St.  Francis  river  to  the  meeting  of 
the  two  contested  lines  of  boundary,  at  the  Metjar- 
mette  Portage  in  the  highlands,  near  the  source  of  the 
St.  John.  This  mountain  tract  containing  893  square 
miles,  equal  to  571,520  acres,  is  supposed  to  be  of 
no  value  for  cultivation  or  settlement.  On  this  point 
you  will  see,  herewith,  a letter  from  Captain  Talcott, 
who  has  been  occupied  two  summers  in  exploring 
the  line  of  the  highlands,  and  is  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  territory.  The  line  leaves  to  the  United 
Slates  between  the  base  of  the  hills  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  St.  John,  and  lying  along  the  river,  a territory 
of  657,230  acres  embracing,  without  doubt,  all  the 
valuable  land  south  of  the  St.  Francis  and  west  of 
St.  John.  Of  the  general  division  of  territory,  it  is 
believed,  and  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  while  the 
portion  remaining  with  the  United  States  is,  in  quan- 
tity, seven-twelfths,  in  value  it  is  at  least  four-fifths 
of  the  whole. 

Nor  is  it  supposed  that  the  possession  of  lh6  moun- 
tain region  is  of  any  importance,  in  connection  with 
the  defence  of  the  country,  or  any  military  opera- 
tions. It  lies  below  all  the  accustomed  practicable 
passages  for  troops  into  and  out  of  Lower  Canada; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Chaudiere,  Lake  Champlain,  Riche- 
lieu, and  the  St.  Lawrence.  If  an  army  with  its  ma- 
teriel could  possibly  pass  into  Canada,  over  these 
mountains,  it  would  only  find  itself  on  the  bank  ol  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  conceivable  that  an  invading  enemy  from 
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Lower  Canada  would  attempt  a passage  in  this  direc- 
tion, leaving  the  Chaudiere  on  one  hand  and  the  route 
by  Madawaska  on  the  other. 

If  this  line  shall  be  agreed  to,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  I suppose  that  the  British  minister 
would,  as  an  equivalent,  stipulate,  first,  for  the  use 
of  the  river  St.  John,  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
timber  growing  on  any  of  its  branches,  to  tide  wa- 
ter, free  from"  all  discriminating  tolls,  impositions, 
or  inabilities  of  any  kind,  the  timber  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  of  British  colonial  limber.  All  opi- 
nions concur,  that  this  privilege  of  navigation  must 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  territory  and  the 
timber  growing  thereon,  and  prove  exceedingly  use- 
ful to  the  people  of  Maine.  Second,  that  Rouse’s 
Foint,  in  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  lands  heretofore 
supposed  to  be  within  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  New  York,  but  which  a correct  ascer- 
tainment of  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude  shows  to 
be  in  Canada,  should  be  surrendered  to  the  United 
States. 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  disputed  line  ot  boun- 
dary in  Lake  Superior  might  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
leave  a disputed  island  within  the  Unitwd  States. 

These  cessions  on  the  part,  of  England  would  en- 
ure partly  to  the  benefit  of  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  hut  princi- 
pally to  the  United  States.  The  consideration  on 
the  part  of  England,  for  making  them,  would  be  the 
manner  agreed  upon  for  adjusting  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  price  of  the  cession,  therefore,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  would  in  fairness  belong  to  the 
two  states  interested  in  the  manner  of  that  adjust- 
ment. . 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  I am 
authorised  to  say,  that  if  the  commissioners  of  the 
two  states  assent  to  the  line  as  described  in  the  ac- 
companying paper,  the  United  States  will  undertake 
to  pay  to  these  states  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  divided  between  them 
in-  equal  moities;  and,  also,  to  undertake  tor  the 
settlement  and  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
these  states,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  posse; 
and,  also,  for  a survey  which  it  was  found  necessary 
o make. 

The  line  suggested,  with  the  compensations  and 
equivalents  which  have  been  stated,  is  now  submit- 
ted for  your  consideration.  That  it  is  all  which 
might  have  been  hoped  for,  looking  to  the  strength 
of  the  American  claim,  can  hardly  be  said.  But,  as 
the  settlement  of  a controversy  of  such  duration  is 
a matter  of  high  importance,  as  equivalents  of  un- 
doubted value  are  offered,  as  longer  postponement 
and  delay  would  lead  to  further  inconvenience,  and 
to  the  incurring  of  further  expenses,  and  as  no  bet- 
ter occasion,  or  perhaps  any  other  occasion,  for  set- 
tling the  boundary  by  agreement,  and  on  the  princi- 
ple of  equivalents,  is  ever  likely  to  present  itself,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  hope  that  the  com- 
missioners cf  the  two  states  will  find  it  to  be  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  assent  to  the  line  proposed, 
and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  attending  the  propo- 
sition. 

The  president  has  felt  the  deepest  anxiety  for  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  question,  in  a manner 
honorable  to  the  country,  and  such  as  should  pre- 
serve the  rights  and  interests  of  the  states  concerned. 
From  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton’s mission,  he  has  sedulously  endeavored  to 
pursue  a course  the  most  respect! ul  towards  the 
states,  and  the  most  useful  to  their  interests,  as  well 
as  the  most  becoming  to  the  character  arid  dignity  of 
the  government.  He  will  be  happy,  it  the-  result 
shall  be  s,uch  as  will  satisfy  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, as  well  as  the  resto:  the  countrj'.  With  these 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  president,  and  with  the 
conviction  that  no  more  advantageous  arrangement 
can,  be  made,  the  subject,  is  now  referred  to  the  grave 
deliberation  of  the  commissioners.  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

’ DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  hon.  the  commissioners  of  Maine.* 

B. 

Beginning  at  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  as  designated  by  the  commissioners 
under  the  fifth  article  ol  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain; thence  north,  following  the  exploring  line  run 
and  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the  two  govern- 
ments in  the  year  1817  and  1818,  under  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  its  intersection  with 
the  river  St.  John,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
thereof;  thence,  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  St.  John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St  Francis,  thence,  up  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
•aid  river,  and  of  the  lakes  through  whieli  it  flows, 
the  outlet  of  Ihe  Lake  Pohenagamook;  thence, 


*Sa'me  malatu  mutandis,  io  tile  commissioners  oi  Mas- 
ehuseus. 


southwesterly  to  a straight  line,  to  a point  on  the 
' northwest  branch  of  the  river  St.  John,  which  point 
j shall  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch  of 
the  St.  John,  in  a straight  line  and  in  the  nearest  di- 
] rection;  but  if  the  said  point  shall  be  found  to  be  less 
j than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  high- 
lands that  divide  those  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  then  the  said  point  shall 
be  made  to  recede  down  the  said  river  to  a point 
seven  miles  in  a straight  line  from  the  said  dividing 
highlands;  thence,  in  a straight  line,  in  a course  about 
south,  eight  degrees  west,  to  the  point  where  the  pa- 
rallel of  "latitude  of  46  25  intersects  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  St.  John;  thence,  southerly,  by  the 
said  branch,  to  the  source  thereof,  in  the  highlands 
at  the  Metjarnette  portage;  thence,  down  along  the 
said  highland,  around  the  headwaters  of  Indian  stream, 
and  so  on  to  the  highlands  which  divide  that  stream 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Hall’s  stream  on  the  other; 
thence,  south,  along  the  said  highlands,  till  the  line 
thus  run  intersects  the  old  line  of  boundary  surveyed 
and  marked  by  Valentine  and  Collins,  previously 
i to  the  year  1774,  as  the  45th  degree  of  latitude,  and 
which  has  been  known  and  understood  to  be  the 
'line  of  actual  division  between  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Vermont  on  one  side,  and  the  British  pro- 
vince of  Canada  on  the  other,  as  heretofore  known 
and  understood,  to  the  Iroquois  or  St.  Lawrence 
river. 

Captain  Talcott,  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington , July  14,  1842. 

Sis:  The  territory  within  the  lines,  mentioned  by 
you  contains  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  square 
miles,  equal  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  It  is  a long  and  nar- 
row tract  upon  the  mountains  or  highlands,  the  dis- 
tance from  Lake  Pohenagamook  to  the.  Metjarnette 
portage  being  one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  The  ter- 
ritory is  barren,  and  without  timber  of  value,  and  I 
should  estimate  that  nineteen  parts  out  of  twenty  are 
unfit  for  cultivation.  Along  eighty  miles  of  this  ter- 
ritory, the  highlands  throw  up  into  irrigular  eminen- 
ces, of  different  heights,  and,  though  observating  a 
general  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  are  not 
brought  well  into  line.  Some  of  these  elevations  are 
over  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  formation  is  primitive  siliceous  rock,  with 
slate  resting  upon  it,  around  the  basis.  Between  the 
eminences  are  morasses  and  swamps,  throughout 
which  beds  of  moss  of  luxuriant  growth  rest  on  and 
cover  the  rocks  and  earth  beneath.  The  growth  is 
such  as  is  usual  in  mountain  regions  on  the  continent, 
in  high  latitudes.  On  some  of  the  ridges  and  emi- 
nences, birch  and  maple  are  found;  on  others,  spruce 
arid  fir;  and  in  the  swamps  spruce  intermixed  with 
cedar;  but  the  wood,  every  where,  is  insigficant,  and 
of  stinted  growth.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  for  cultivation,  or  as  capable  of  furnishing  the 
means  of  human  subsistence,  the  lands  are  of  no  va- 
lue. I am,  sir,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

A.  TALCOTT.  commissioner. 

Hon.  Danial  Webster,  Secretary  of  State. 

Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  July  20,  1842. 

Sip.:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  of  15th  of  July,  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  commissioners  of  Massachusetts, 
authorised  to  act  in  her  behalf  in  the  settlement  of 
the  controversy  concerning  the  northeastern  bounda- 
ry of  the  United  States.  The  proposal  therein  pre- 
sented for  our  assent,  in  behalf  of  the  government 
we  represent,  to  the  establishment  of  the  conven- 
tional boundary  indicated  in  your  communication, 
and  upon  the  terms  and  equivalents  therein  set 
forth,  has  received  our  careful  consideration,  and 
without  further  delay  we  submit  the  following  re- 
ply. 

After  the  many  interviews  which  we  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  hold  with  you  during  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation  which  is  drawing  to  its  close,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  express  our  full  concurrence  in  the 
sentiment,  that  the  line  suggested,  with  its  compen- 
sation and  equivalents,  is  not  all  which  might  have 
been  hoped  for,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  the  Ame- 
rican claim  to  the  territory  in  dispute.  But  inasmuch 
as  in  the  progress  of  a negotiation  conducted  with 
great  deliberation,  every  proposition  has  been  put 
forth,  which  any  party,  in  whatever  manner  and  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  interested,  has  been  dis- 
posed to  submit  for  consideration  and  adoption,  and 
the  ultimate  point  has  been  reached,  at  which  nego- 
tiation must  result  in  a compact,  or  the  interruption 
of  further  etfort  for  its  accomplishment,  we  proceed 
to  discharge  the  remaining  duty  which  is  devolved 
upon  us. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  act 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  perform.  It  is  not  Jess  than 


the  relinquishment,  by  the  commonwealth  of  Massa  ~ 
chusetts  of  territory  which  she  always  claimed  to  be 
a part  of  her  possessions,  and  to  which  we  believe 
she  has  a clear  and  indisputable  title.  So  strong  is  the 
conviction  of  the  right  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  land  constituting 
what  is  called  the  disputed  territory,  by  force  of  the 
treaty  which  terminated  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
that  she  would  pfefer  an  appeal  to  the  same  arbitra- 
ment by  which  the  acknowledgment  of  her  right  was 
originally  obtained,  to  a surrender,  without  just  equi- 
valents, of  any  portion  of  their  territory.  Still,  she 
is  aware  that  the  government  and  people  of  the  U. 
States  desire  to  preserve  peace  and  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations,  so  long  as  they  can  be  maintain- 
ed with  honor,  by  concessions  which,  not  a just  po- 
licy alone,  but  that  which  is  liberal  and  magnani- 
mous, may  require.  She  partakes  of  the  common 
spirit,  and  its  influence  pervades  all  her  actions, 
throughout  this  negotiation. 

There  are  other  considerations  of  weight  in  the 
decision  of  this  question.  Though  the  title  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  lands  in  dispute  is  believed  to  be 
perfect  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  controversy  through  many  years;  that 
attempts,  by  negotiation  and  through  the  interven- 
tion of  an  umpire,  have  been  unsuccessfully  made, 
to  extinguish  a conflicting  claim;  and  that  the  na- 
tions which  are  now  seeking  by  renewed  negotiation 
to  put  a period  to  the  protracted  strife,  while  desir- 
ing peace,  have  been  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tive war,  through  dissensions  incident  to  a disputed 
boundary,  Should  this  negotiation  fail  of  a success- 
ful issue,  the  alternative  offered  is  a renewed  sub- 
mission of  our  rights  to  the  determination  of  others. 
Past  experience  enforces  the  belief  that  other  years 
! must  elapse,  and,  great  inconveniences  be  felt,  before 
a decision  can  be  obtained;  and  the  same  monitor 
suggests  the  obvious  truth,  that  however  the  title  of 
j Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and  of  the  U.  States,  may 
; be  firmly  established  in  justice,  it  is  not  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  would  be  confirmed  by  the  tribunal,  from 
whose  decision,  whatever  it  might  be,  no  appeal  could 
honorably  be  taken. 

But  the  considerations  which  most  powerfully  im- 
pel the  state  of  Massachusetts  to  acquiesce  in  terms 
for  a treaty  that  your  communication  indicates,  are 
the  known  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  a speedy  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  the 
boundary,  and  the  request  of  the  genera)  government 
expressed  through  its  constitutional  organs,  that  Mas- 
sachusetts would  yield  her  consent  to  an  arrangement 
which  that  government  deems  to  be  reasonable.  The 
state  We  have  the  honor  to  represent  would  be  slow 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and  reluctant 
to  reject  terms  which  the  government  of  the  United 
States  urges  her  to  accept,  as  being  compatible  in 
the  estimation  of  that  government,  with  the  interest 
of  the  state,  and  essential  to  the  complete  adjustment 
of  difficulties,  which  the  security  of  national  peace 
demands. 

Whether  the  national  boundary  suggested  by  you 
be  suitable  or  unsuitable,  whether  the  compensations 
that  Great  Britain  offers  to  the  United  States  for  the 
territory  conceded  to  her  be  adequate  or  inadequate, 
and  whether  the  treaty  which  shall  be  effected  shall 
be  honorable  to  the  country  or  incompatible  with 
its  rights  and  dignity,  are  questions,  not  for  Massa- 
chusetts, but  for  the  general  government,  upon  its 
responsibility  to  the  whole  country,  to  decide.  It  is 
for  the  state  to  determine  for  what  equivalents  they 
will  relinquish  to  the  United  States  her  interests  in 
certain  lands  in  the  disputed  territory,  so  that  she 
may  he  made  available  to  the  government  ot  the 
United  States,  in  the  establishment  of  the  northeast- 
ern boundary,  and  in  a general  settlement  of  all  mat- 
ters in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  and  with 
the  understanding  that  by  the  words  “the  nearest 
point  of  the  highlands,”  in  your  description  of  the 
proposed  line  of  boundary,  is  meant  the  nearest 
point  of  the  crest  of  the  highlands;  that  the  right  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  John  shall  in- 
clude the  right  to  the  free  transportation  thereupon 
of  all  products  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  forest; 
and  that  the  pecuniary  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  the  federal  government  to  Massachusetts  shall 
be  increased  to  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  state  of  Massachusetts 
through  her  commissioners,  hereby  relinquishes  to  the 
United  States  her  interest  to  the  lands  which  will 
be  excluded  from  the- dominion  of  the  United  States 
by  the  establishment  of  the  boundary  aforesaid. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, your  obedient  servants, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 
JOHN  MILLS, 

CHARLES  ALLEN, 

Hoc.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state * 
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The  Maine  commissioners  to  Mr.  Webster. 

JFashington,  July  22,  1842. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  commissioners  of  state  of 
Maine  on  the  subject  of  the  northeastern  boundary, 
have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
note  addressed  to  them  under  date  of  the  1 5lh  in- 
stant, with  enclosures  therein  referred  to.  The  pro- 
position first  submitted  hy  the  special  minister  of 
Great  Britain,  on  t he  subject  of  the  boundary,  leav- 
ing been  disagreed  to,  and  the  proposition  made  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  assent  of  the 
commissioners  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  having 
been  rejected  as  inadmisibfe,  coupled  with  the  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  it  should  have  been  made; 
and  Lord  Ashburton,  in  the  same  communication, 
having  intimated  a preference  for  conference  rather 
than  correspondence,  and  having  omitted  in  his  note 
to  make  any  new  proposition,  except  a qualified 
withdrawal  of  a part  of  his  former  one,  we  learn 
from  your  note  that  you  “have  had  full  and  frequent 
conferences,  with  him  respecting  the  northeastern 
boundary,”  and  that  you  “believe  you  understand 
what  is  practicable  to  be  done  on  that  subject,  so  far 
as  he  (Lord  Ashburton)  is  concerned.”  We  also  learn, 
that  “in  these  conferences  he  has  made  no  positive 
or  binding  proposition,  thinking,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  more  desirable,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  such  a proposition  should  proceed  from  the  side 
of  the  United  States;”  but  that  you  have  reason  to 
believe  that  be  would  agree  to  a line  of  boundary 
such  as  is  described  in  the  paper  accompanying 
your  note  (marked  B;  ) and  also,  that  you  entertain 
the  conviction  “that  no  more  advantageous  arrange- 
ment can  be  made;  and,  with  this  conviction,  you 
refer  the  subject  to  the  grave  deliberation  of  the  com- 
missioners. 

Regarding  this  as  substantially  a proposition  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  with  the  knowledge  and 
assent  of  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  one,  most  favora- 
ble to  us  which,  under  any  circumstances,  the  latter 
government  would  either  offer  or  accept,  the  under- 
signed have  not  failed  to  bestow  upon  it  the  grave 
deliberation  and  consideration  which  its  nature  and 
importance,  and  their  responsible  position,  demand. 
If  the  result  of  that  deliberation  should  not  fully  jus- 
tify the  expressed  hopes  or  meet  the  expectations 
arid  views  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
we  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  such  failure  will  be 
the  result  of  their  firm  convictions  of  duty  to  the 
state  they  represent,  and  will  not  arise  from  any 
want  of  an  anxious  desire,  on  their  part,  to  bring  the 
controversy  to  an  amicable,  just,  and  honorable  ter- 
mination. In  coming  to  this  consideration,  they 
have  not  been  unmindful  that  the  state  of  Maine, 


been  anxious  to  obtain  the  undisputed  possession  of  duly  appreciate  the  far  seeing  sagacity  and  prudence 


that  portion  of  the  territory  which  would  enab’e  her 
to  maintain  a direct  and  uninterrupted  communi  a- 
tion  between  her  provinces.  So  far  as  wc  could 
learn  from  any  source,  this  was  the  only  pr  fussed 
object  she  had  in  view,  and  the  only  one  which  has 
been  regarded  in  contemplation. 

With  this  understanding,  the  undersigned  at  once 
decided  to  yield  u on  the  most  liberal  terms,  this 


of  those  British  statesmen  who  so  early  attempted  to 
secure  it  as  a cession,  by  negotiation,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  equivalents. 

The  answer  of  Lord  Ashburton  to  your  note  of 
I the  8th  instant,  contained  a distinct  rejection  of  our 
I offer,  with  a substantial  withdrawal  of  his  claim  to 
' any  territory  south  of  the  river  St.  John,  but  not 
j modifying  the  claim  for  the  relinquishment,  on  the 
part  of  Maine  and  the.  United  States,  of  all  north  of 


long-sought  convenience;  and  they  indulged  the  confi- j rjver  Our  views  in  reference  to  many  of  the 
dant  expectation  that  such  a concession  would  at  once  i topjos  in  his  ]on]ship’s  rcp]y)  we  have  had  the  honor 
meet  all  the  wants  arid  wishes  of  the  Eng  is  gov-  j.|0re^0f0re  communicate  to  you,  in  our  note  of  the 
ernment  and  bring  the  mission  to  a speedy  and  satis- 1 16t]|  instant.  and  to  lhat  answer  wc  would  now  re- 
fer, as  forming  an  important  part  of  this  negotiation, 
and  as  containing  our  refusal  indicated.  We  are  now 
called  upon  to  consider  the  final  proposition  made  by 
or  through  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for 
our  consideration  and  acceptance.  The  line  indicated 
may  be  shortly  defined  as  the  line  recommended  by 
the  King  of  the  Ncithe viands,  and  an  addition  thereto 
of  a strip  of  land,  at  the  base  of  the  highlands,  run- 
ning to  the  source  of  the  southwest  branch  of  the  St. 
John.  The  examination  and  consideration  of  all  oth- 
er lines,  which  might  better  meet  our  views  and  ob- 
jects, have  been  precluded  by  the  declaration,  and 
other  plenary  evidence  we  have,  that  the  line  specified 
in  your  communication  is  the  most  advantageous  that 
can  be  afforded  to  us;  and  that  no  one  of  less  extent, 
or  yielding  in  fact  less  to  the  other  party,  can  be 
deemed  admissible.  We  are  therefore,  brought  to 
the  single  and  simple  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  we  can  consistently  with  our  views  of  our 
dutyto  the  state  we  represent,  accept  the  proposition 
submitted  by  you. 

So  far  as  any  claim  is  interposed,  based  upon  a 
supposed  equity  arising  from  the  recommendation  of 


factory  close.  When,  therefore,  we  were  met  at  the 
outset  by  a proposition  which  required  the  cession  on 
our  part,  of  all  the  territory  north  of  the  St.  John 
river,  and  enough  of  the  territory  on  the  south  to  in- 
clude the  Madawaska  settlement,  extending  at  least 
fifty  miles  up  that  river,  with  no  other  equivalent  to 
us  than  the  limited  right  to  float  timber  down  that 
river,  and  to  tbe  United  States  the  small  tracts  adja- 
cent to  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude  in  other 
states,  we  could  not  but  express  our  regret  to  be  thus 
as  it  were  repelled.  But  regarding  this  rather  as  the 
extreme  limit  of  a claim,  subject,  notwithstanding 
the  strong  language  of  Lord  Ashburton,  to  be  res- 
trained and  limited,  we  deemed  it  proper,  in  our 
communication  of  the  filh  instant,  after  declining  to 
accede  to  the  proposition,  in  conjunction  with  the 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  to  pointout  and  offer 
a conventional  line  of  boundary  as  therein  specified. 
In  fixing  on  this  line,  we  were  mainly  anxious  to  se- 
lect such  a one  as  should  at  once  and  pre-eminently 
give  to  Great  Britain  all  that  was  necessary  for  her 
understood  object,  and  to  preserve  to  Maine  the  re- 
mainder of  her  territory.  To  accomplish  this  object 


we  departed  from  the  river  to  secure  the  unohstruc-  , j^;n2.  0r  {|ie  Netherlands,  we  have  only  to  refer 

te  l use  of  the  accustomed  way  from  Quebec  to  Ha.i-  ^f)  plir  former  note  for  our  views  on  that  tonic. 


fax.  We  arc  just  aware  that  any  objection  lias  been  j jiave  now  on]y  |0  addi  that  we  came  to  this 
made,  from  any  quarter,  to  this  line  as  not  giving  up  ■ 
to  Great  Britain  all  that  she  needed,  or  could  reason- 
ably ask  for  the  above  purpose.  And  although  Lord 
Ashburton  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  “examine  the 
line  (proposed)  in  its  precise  details,”  or  to  look  at  a 
map  on  which  it  could  be  most  readily  be  traced,  and 
although  he  has  seen  fit  to  say  that  he  was  “quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  such  a proposal,”  yet  he  has  not 
intimated  that  the  line  suggested  fails,  in  any  respect 
to  meet  the  object  we  had  in  view,  and  which  we 
frankly  and  readily  avowed.  It  is  well  known  to 
you,  sir,  that  we  had  determined  upon  no  such  in- 
flexible adherence  to  that  exact  demarcation  as 
would  have  prevented  us  from  changing  it,  upon  any 
reasonable  evidence  that  it  did  not,  in  every  respect 


with  the  firmest  conviction  of  her  absolute  right  to  | meet  the  requirements  of  the  above  stated  proposi- 
the  whole  territory  drawn  into  controversy,  and  sus-  : tinn,  in  relation  to  a pe.rfect  line  of  commumca  ion. 
tained,  as  she  has  been,  by  the  unanimous  concur-  Out  beln-ving  the  n,  as  we  do  no  ■>',  1 al  r:  1 ' 

rence  of  her  sister  states,  and  of  the  government  of  | meet  a!!  these  req  urements;  and  a.thoug  i yi  a.  s 
the  union,  repeatedlv  expressed  and  cordially  given,  j we  fee^  bound  to  say,  the  geneia!  am  con  en  in 


doubt  as  to  the  perfect  prac-  pectation  of  the  people  of  Maine  that  any  rehnquish- 
f j merit  on  our  part  of  jurisdiction  and  territory,  would  j 


and  without  a waverin 
cability  of  marking  the  treaty  line  upon  the  fa^e  o 


the  earth,  according  to  her  claim,  has  yet,  at  all  j 'ie  !n  least.,  compensated  irom  that  strip  oi con 

times, manifested  a spiritof  forbearance  and  patience,  i tiguous  territory  on  the  westbankot  the  » ■ ° 1 '■ . ‘ 


under  what  she  could  not  but  deem  unfounded  pre- 
tensions, and  unwarrantable  delays,  and  irritating 
encroachments.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  provocations 
to  resistance,  arid  to  the  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  her  extreme  rights,  she  has  never  forgotten  that 
she  is  a member  of  the  union,  and  she  has  endea- 

vored  to  deserve  the  respect,  sympathy,  and  co-ope-  jurisdiction  we  olfcrci!  to  s 
ration  of  her  sister  states,  by  pursuing  a course  equal-  remark,  we  offered  not  incr 
ly  removed  from  pusillanimity  and  rashness,  and  by 
maintaining  her  difficult  position  in  a spirit  that 
would  forbear  much  for  peace,  but  would  yield  no- 
thing through  fear.  At  all  times,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, she  has  been  ready  and  anxious  to  tiring 
the  controversy  to  a close  upon  terms  honorable  and  . . 

equitable,  and  to  unite  in  any  proper  scheme  to  affect  a|'d  that,  it  any  tiling  should  ne  deducted 

lliatobject.  In  this  spirit,  and  with  these  convictions,  ! agricultural  value  of  that  portion  beyona  lie.  a a 
Maine  instantly  and  cheerfully  acceded  to  the  propo-  1 waska  settlements,  on  account  of  its  ruggedness  am 
sals  of  tbe  general  government  made  through  you  to  I if*  want  of  attraction  to  settlers,  much  may  jus  ,y  ta 
appoint  commissioners.  ' I added  to  its  value  as  a boundary  between  the  two 

1 nations. 


when  we  were  solemnly  assured,  thatnosuch  cec-ion 
could  be  made  under  Ids  lordship’s  instructions,  we 
f ire  bo  re  to  press  for  this  reasonable  arid  just  ex- 
change, and  c , ui<  1 ourselves  with  accepting  tup 
limited  right  of  i;  i •.-Ration  of  the  river,  as  the  only- 
equivalent  from  Great  Britain  for  the  territory  and 
red  to  surrender.  And,  as  you 
y a right  of  wav  on  land 
fur  a similar  cession  - on  the  water,  but  the  entire 
arid  absolute  title  to  the  land  and  jurisdiction  "I  the 
large  tract  north  and  east  of  the  line  specified.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  it  preserves  to  us  a (rentier.  in 
a forest  almost  impenetrable  on  the  north,  which 
would  defend  itself  by  its  own  natural  character, 

- ‘ ' from  the 


We 
confer- 
ence untramelled  and  free,  to  see  if,  in  a spirit  of 
amity  and  equity,  we  could  not  find  and  agree  upon 
some  new  line,  which,  while  it  yielded  all  that  was 
needed  by  one  party,  might  fairly  be  the  motive  and 
groundwork  for  equivalent  territory  or  rights  granted 
to  the  other;  and  that  we  cannot  make  any  admis- 
sion or  consent  to  any  proposition  which  would  not 
revive,  but  put  vitality  and  power  into  that  which, 
up  to  this  time,  has  never  possessed  either.  We  base 
our  whole  action  on  grounds  entirely  independent  of 
the  arbiter. 

It  may  possibly  be  intimated  in  this  connexion,  as 
it  has  more  then  once  been  heretofore,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  Maine,  and  the  people  of  that  state, 
are  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  territory  as  clearly 
falling  within  their  rightful  limits,  and  are  not  willing 
to  ronsider  the  question  as  one  in  doubt  and  dispute, 
and,  therefore,  one  to  be  settled  as  if  each  party  had 
nearly  or  quite  equal  claims.  Certainly,  sir,  the  peo- 
ple and  government  of  Maine  do  not  deny  that  the 
question  has  been  drawn  into  dispute.  They  have 
had  too  many  and  too  recent  painful  evidences  of 
that  fact,  to  allow  such  a doubt,  however  much  , at  a 
loss  they  may  be  to  perceive  any  just,  or  tenable 


That  no  obstacle  might  be  interposed  to  the  sue-  | 
essful  issue  of  this  negotiation,  her  legislature  gave  | 
to  her  commissioners  ample  and  unlimited  powers,! 
which,  but  for  the  presumed  necessary  of  the  case,  j 
her  people  would  be  slow  to  yield  to  any  functiona-  ! 
ries.  Her  commissioners,  thus  appointed  and  thus 
empowered,  assumed  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  i 
in  the  spirit  and  with  the  views  of  the  government 
and  people  of  Maine.  They  came  to  the  negotiation 
with  a firm  conviction  of  her  rights,  but  with  a dis- 
position and  determination  to  meet  a conciliatory 


proposition  fur  a conventional  line  in  a similar  spirit,  | f,er  Britannic  majesty 


The  value  of  this  tract  to  Great  Britain,  both  in  a 
civil  and  military  point  of  view,  cannot  be  overlook- 
ed. It  gives  her  the  much-coveted  route  for  the 
movement  of  troops  in  war,  and  her  mails  and  pas- 
sengers in  peace,  and  is  most  particularly  important 
in  case  of  renewed  outbreaks  in  her  North  American 
colonies  The  assumption  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  and  the  pertinacity  with 
which  it  has  been  maintained,  are  practical  evidence 
of  the  value  attached  to  the  tract  by  the  government 


and  to  yield,  for  any  reasonable  equivalent,  all  that 
they  presumed  would  be  asked  or  desired  by  the 
other  party.  They,  with  the  other  citizens  of  Maine, 


We  have  alluded  to  these  views  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  this  territory,  not  with  any  design  of 
expressing  our  regret  that  we  thus  offered  it,  but  to 


were  not  uriapprised  of  the  fact  so  often  alluded  to  in  ' show  that  we  are.  fully  aware  of  all  these  views  and 
our  former  communications,  that  England  had  long  circumstances  affecting  the  question,  and  lhat  we 


grounds  on  which  the  adversary  claim  is  based.  For 
years  they  have  borne  and  foreborne,  and  struggled  to 
maintain  their  right,  in  a peaceable  and  yet  unflinch- 
ing spirit,  against  what  appeared  to  them  injustice 
from  abroad  and  neglect  at  home.  But  they  have 
vet  to  learn  that  the  mere  fact  that  an  adverse  claim 
is  made  am!  persisted  in,  and  maintained  by  ingenui- 
ty and  ability  for  a series  of  years,  increasing  in  ex- 
tent ami  varying  its  grounds  as  years  roll  on,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a reason  why  courtesy  should  require  in 
opposition  to  the  fact,  a relinquishment  of  the  confi- 
dence, or  that  a continued,  adverse,  and  resisted 
claim,  may  yet,  hy  mere  lapse  of  time  and  reitera- 
tion, ripen  into  a right.  But  we  desire  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered  that,  in  this  attempt  to  negotiate 
for  a conventional  line,  Maine  has  not  insisted,  or 
even  requested,  that  any  formal  or  virtual  adm  ssion 
of  her  title  to  the  whole  terrirory  should  be  a condi- 
tion preliminary  to  a settlement.  We  hold,  and  we 
claim,  the  right  to  express,  at  all  times,  and  ip  all 
suitable  places,  our  opinion  of  the  perfect  right  of 
Maine  to  the  whole  territory;  and  we  have  never  as- 
sumed it,  as  a point,  of  honor,  that  our  adversary 
should  acknowledge  it.  Indeed,  we  have  endeavored 
to  view  the  subject  rather  in  reference  to  a settle- 
ment, on  even  hard  terms  for  us,  than  to  dwell  on 
the  strong  aspect  of  the  ease,  when  we  look  at  the 
naked  question  of  our  right  and  title  under  the  trea- 
ty. It  could  hardly  be  expected,  however,  that  we 
should  silently,  and  thus  virtually,  acquiesce  in  any 
assumption  that  our  claim  was  unsustained,  and  that 
“the  treaty  line  was  not  executable.”  On  this  point 
we  expressed  ourselves  fully  in  a former  note. 

In  returning  to  the  direct  consideration  of  the  last 
proposition,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  attending 
it,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and  our  state,  we  feel  bound 
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to  declare,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  you,  sir,  in 
confirmation  of  the  declaration,  that  this  negotiation 
has  been  conducted,  on  our  own  part,  with  no  mer- 
cenary views,  and  with  no  design  to  extort  unreason- 
able equivalents  or  extravagant  compensation.  The 
state  of  Maine  has  always  felt  the  insuperable  repug- 
nance to  parting  with  any  portion  even  of  her  disput- 
ed territory,  for  mere  pecuniary  recompense  from 
adverse  claimants.  She  comes  here  for  no  mere  bar- 
gain for  the  sale  of  acres,  in  the  spirit  or  with  the 
art  of  traffic.  Her  commissioners  have. been  much 
less  anxious  to  secure  benefit  and  recompense,  than 
to  preserve  the  state  from  unnecessary  curtailment 
and  dismemberment.  The  proposition  we  made  is 
evidence  in  fact.  We  have  heretofore  expressed 
some  opinions  of  the  mutual  character  of  the  benefits 
to  each  party  from  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  John. 
Without  entering,  however,  upon  the  particular  con- 
sideration of  the  terms  and  conditions,  which  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  do,  we  distinctly  state 
that  our  great  repugnance  to  the  line  is  based  upon 
the  extent  ot  territory  required  to  be  yielded.  We 
may,  however,  in  passing,  remark  that  all  the  pecu- 
niary offers  contained  in  your  note,  most  liberally 
construed,  would  scarcely  recompense  and  pay  to 
Maine  the  amount  of  money  and  interest  which  she 
has  actually  expended  in  defending  and  protecting 
the  territory  from  the  wrongs  arising  and  threatened 
by  reason  of  its  condition  as  disputed  ground. 

Considering,  then  the  propensities  as  involving  the 
surrender  of  more  territory  than  the  avowed  objects 
of  England  require,  as  removing  our  landmarks  from 
the  well-known  and  well-defined  boundary  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  on  the  crest  of  the  highlands,  besides 
insisting  upon  the  line  of  the  arbiters  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, we  feel  bound  to  say,  after  the  most  careful  and 
anxious  consideration,  that  we  cannot  bring  our 
minds  to  the  conviction  that  the  proposal  is  such  as 
Maine  had  a right  to  expect. 

But  we  are  not  unaware  of  the  expectations  which 
have  been  and  are  still  entertained  of  a favorable  is- 
sue to  this  negotiation  by  the  government  and  people 
of  this  country,  and  the  great  disappointment  which 
would  be  felt  and  expressed  at  its  failure.  Nor  are 
wc  unmindful  of  the  future,  warned  as  v/e  have  been 
by  the  past,  that  any  attempts  to  determine  the  line 
by  arbitration  must  be  either  fruitless,  or  with  a re- 
sult more  to  be  deplored. 

We  are  now  given  to  understand  that  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  representing  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  union,  asse.nts  to  the  proposal,  and  that  this 
department  of  the  government  at  least  is  anxious  for 
its  acceptance,  as,  in  its  view,  most  expedient  for  the 
general  good. 

The  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  have  already 
given  their  assent  on  behalf  of  that  commonwealth. 
Thus  situated,  the  commissioners  of  Maine,  invoking 
the  spirit  of  attachment  and  patriotic  devotion  of 
their  state  to  the  union,  and  being  willing  to  yield  to 
the  deliberative  convictions  of  her  sister  states  as  the 
path  of  duty,  and  to  interpose  no  obstacles  to  an  ad- 
justment which  the  general  judgment  of  the  nation 
shall  pronounce  as  honorable  and  expedient,  even  if 
that  judgment  shall  lead  to  a surrender  of  a portion 
of  the  birthright  of  the  people  of  their  state,  and 
prized  by  them  because  of  their  birthright,  have  de- 
termined to  overcome  their  objections  to  the  propo- 
sal, so  far  as  to  say,  that  if,  upon  mature  considera- 
tion, the  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  advise  and 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  a treaty,  corresponding 
in  its  terms  with  your  proposal,  and  with  the  condi- 
tions in  our  memorandum  accompanying  this  note 
(marked  A)  and  identified  by  our  signatures,  they,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  them  by  the  resolves 
by  the  legislature  of  Maine,  give  the  assent  of  that 
state  to  such  conventional  line,  with  the  terms,  con- 
ditions and  equivalents  herein  mentioned.  We  have 
the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient 
servants,  EDWARD  KAVANAGH, 

EDWARD  KENT, 

JOHN  OTIS, 

WM.  P.  PREBLE. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  8fc. 

A. 

The  commissioners  of  Maine  request  the  following 
provisions,  or  the  substance  thereof,  shall  be  incor- 
rated  into  the  proposed  treaty,  should  one  be  agreed 

Oil: 

1st.  That  the  amount  of  1:the  disputed  territory 
fund”  (so  called)  received  by  the  authorities  of  New 
Brunswick,  for  timber  cut  on  the  disputed  territory, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  United  States,  for  the  use 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in  full,  and  a particular 
account  rendered,  or  a gross  sum,  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  commissioners  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
shall  be  paid  by  Great  Britain,  as  a settlement  of  that 
fund;  and  all  claims,  bonds  and  securities,  taken  for 
timber  cut  upon  the  territory,  be  transferred  to  the 
authorities  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 


2d.  That  all  grants  of  land  within  that  portion  of 
the  disputed  territory  conceded  to  Great  Britain, 
made  by  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  or  either  of  them, 
shall  be  confirmed,  and  all  equitable  possessory  titles 
shall  be  quieted,  to  those  who  possess  the  claims;  and 
we  assent  to  a reciprocal  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
settlers  falling  within  the  limits  of  Maine.  And  we 
trust  that  the  voluntary  suggestion  of  the  British  mi- 
nister, in  regard  to  John  Baker,  and  any  other,  if 
there  be  any,  similarly  situated,  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  so  as  to  secure  their  rights. 

3d.  Thatthe  right  of  free  navigation  ofthe  St.  John, 
as  set  forth  in  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Webster,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  shall  extend  to  and  include 
the  products  of  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
products  of  the  forest;  and  that  no  toll,  tax  or  duty 
be  levied  upon  timber  coming  from  the  territory  of 
Maine.  EDWARD  KAVANAGH, 

EDWARD  KENT, 

JOHN  OTIS, 

WM.  P.  PREBLE. 


EXTRADITION  AND  SUPPRESSION  OF 
THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 


Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  July  9,  1842. 

Sir:  By  the  3d  article  of  the  convention  which  I 
have  this  day  signed  with  you,  there  is  an  agree- 
ment for  the  reciprocal  delivery  in  certain  cases  of 
criminals  from  justice,  but  it  becomes  necessary  that 
I should  apprise  you  that  this  article  can  have  no  le- 
gal effect  within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  un- 
til confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  It  is  possible 
that  parliament  may  not  be  in  session  before  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  convention,  but  its 
sanction  shall  be  asked  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  will  be  given. 
In  her  majesty’s  territories  in  Canada,  where  cases 
for  acting  under  this  convention  are  likely  to  be  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  the  governor  general  has 
sufficient  power  under  the  authority  of  local  legisla- 
iton,  and  the  convention  will  there  be  acted  upon  so 
soon  as  its  ratification  shall  be  known;  but  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  inform  you  of  the  short  delay 
which  may  possibly  intervene  in  giving  full  effect  to 
it  where  the  confirmation  by  parliament  becomes 
necessary  for  its  execution. 

I beg,  sir,  to  renew  to  you  the  assurance  of  my 
high  consideration.  Ashburton. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Paine,  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  May  2,  1842. 

Sir:  The  agreement  between  commander  William 
Tucker,  of  the  British  navy,  and  myself,  is  so  con- 
nected with  numerous  instructions  respecting  pro- 
ceedings on  the  coast  of  Africa,  that  I should  furnish 
a copy  of  all,  if  the  object  were  to  justify  myself, 
but  as  the  wish  of  the  state  department  seems  to  be 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  agreement  itself,  and 
the  action  of  myself  thereon,  and  as  I wish  to  for- 
ward this  view  promptly,  I shall  restrict  myself  to 
these  points,  commencing  with  the  agreement,  of 
which  the  following  is  a copy: 

“Commander  William  Tucker,  of  her  Britannic 
majesty’s  sloop  Wolverine,  and  senior  officer  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  lieutenant  John  S.  Paine, 
commanding  the  United  States  schooner  Grampus, 
in  order  to  carry  into  execution,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  orders  and  views  of  their  respective  governments 
respecting  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  here- 
by request  each  other  and  agree  to  detain  all  vessels 
under  American  colors  found  to  be  fully  equipped 
for,  and  engaged  in  the  slave  trade;  that  if  proved  to 
be  American  property,  they  shall  be  handed  over  to 
the  United  States  schooner  Grampus,  or  any  other 
American  cruizer,  and  that  if  proved  to  be  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Brazilian  or  English  property,  to  any  of 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  cruizers  employed  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  so  far  as  their  respective  laws  and  treaties 
will  permit. 

Signed  and  exchanged  at  Sierra  Leone,  this  11th 
day  of  March,  1840. 

John  S.  Paine,  commanding  United 
States  schooner  G'rampus. 

William  Tucker,  commanding  her 
B.  M.  sloop  Wolverine. 

The  objections  of  this  agreement  were  mainly — 

1st.  To  meet  the  very  common  case  with  slavers, 
that  of  having  on  board  two  sets  of  papers. 

2d.  To  let  it  be  known  that  there  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Bristish  and  American  force  a good  un- 
derstanding and  a disposition  to  co-operate  for  the 
purpose  indicated,  as  far  as  possible,  without  violat- 
ing existing  treaties. 

A copy  was  forwarded  by  me  to  the  navy  depart-, 
Blent,  to  which  I received  the  following  reply: 


Navy  department , June  4,  1840. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  23d  March  last,  with  its  en- 
closures, has  been  received. 

The  instructions  given  you,  for  your  government, 
when  you  left  the  United  States,  while  they  indicat- 
ed a friendly  co-operation  with  the  commanders  of 
the  British  cruizers  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as  likely  to  aid  in  de- 
tecting the  frauds. resorted  to  by  those  engaged  in  it 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  discovery  and  escaping 
punishments,  were  not  intended  to  authorise  any  such 
arrangement  as  that  which  appears  you  have  made 
with  the  commander  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
sloop  Wolverine,  and  by  which  you  delegated  to  that 
officer  the  right  to  seize  vessels  under  American  co- 
lors, and  under  certain  circumstances,  to  detain  them, 
with  the  view  of  turning  them  over  to  the  Grampus, 
or  other  United  States  cruizers. 

. Such  a delegation  of  power  is  not  only  unauthoriz- 
ed by  your  instructors,  but  contrary  to  the  establish- 
ed and  well  known  principles  and  policy  of  your 
government,  and  is  therefore  notsactioned  by  the  de- 
partment. 

You  will  make  known  the  views  of  the  depart- 
ment on  this  subject  to  the  commander  of  the  Wol- 
verine, and  inform  him  that  the  arrangement  made 
with  him,  having  been  disapproved  by  your  govern- 
ment, cannot,  on  your  part,  be  complied  with;  the 
great  object  of  the  co-operation  being  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  of  capture,  growing  out  of  assuming 
Portuguese,  English,  Spanish,  or  Brazilian  colors, 
when  overhauled  by  an  American,  or  American  co- 
lors when  overhauled  by  a British  cruizer. 

For  this  purpose,  you  are  authorised  to  cruise  in 
company  and  in  co-operation  with  any  British  ves- 
sel of  war  employed  on  the  slave  coast,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  objects  similar  to  your  own.  I am  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  J.  K.  Paulding. 

Lieut.  John  J.  Paine,  commanding  U.  S.  schooner 
Grampus,  Sierre  Leone,  coast  of  Africa. 

In  compliance  with  this, I addressed  Captain  Tuck- 
er as  follows: 

U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  April  '3,1th,  1841. 

Sir:  I am  directed  to  make  known  to  you  the 
views  of  my  government  respecting  the  agreement 
signed  and  exchanged  with  you  on  the  1 1th  March, 
1840,  at  Sierra  Leone. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  says:  Inform  him  that 
the  arrangement  made  with  him  having  been  disap- 
proved by  your  government,  cannot,  on  your  part,  be 
complied.  The  great  object  of  the  co-operation  be- 
ing to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  capture,  growing 
out  of  the  practice  adopted  by  slavers,  of  assuming 
Portuguese,  English,  Spanish,  or  Brazilian  colors, 
when  overhauled  by  American,  or  American  colors 
when  overhauled  by  a British  cruizer.  For  this  pur- 
pose, you  are  authorized  to  cruize  in  company  and 
co-operation  with  any  British  vessel  of  war  employ- 
ed on  the  slave  coast,  in  pursuit  of  objects  similar  to 
your  own. 

From  the  above  extract  you  will  perceive  that  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  at  Washington  is  careful  to 
avoid  giving  countenance  to  the  practice  of  detain- 
ing American  vessels,  even  though  they  be  slavers, 
unless  by  American  vessels  of  war. 

The  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  co-operation 
left,  would  seem  to  be,  exchanging  information,  or 
cruising  in  company. 

If  any  thing  can  be  affected  by  this  vessel  within 
such  limits,  while  on  the  coast,  it  will  be  gratifying 
to  me  to  aid  you,  or  any  of  her  majesty’s  officers,  in 
forwarding  so  desirable  an  object. 

I am,  with  very  high  respect,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  John  S.  Paine,  lieut.  commanding. 

Captain  Wm.  Tucker, 

Commanding  PI.  B.  M.  sloop  Wolverine,  and  se- 
nior officer  of  H.  B.  M.  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Hoping  to  meet  Capt.  Tucker,  1 did  not  despatch 
the  letter,  but  finally  finding  his  successor  had  arriv- 
ed, I addressed  him  the  following: 

U-  S.  schooner  Grampus,  Sierra  Leone,  June  17,  1841. 

While  cruising  here  last  year,  I had  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  commander  Wm.  Tucker,  of  a si- 
milar character  to  that  recommended;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  as  I have  not  fallen  in  with  Capt.  Tucker  since 
the  receipt  of  a communication  from  Washington  on 
the  subject,  I have  deemed  it  proper  to  enclose  to 
you  a letter  to  Capt.  Tucker,  with  a copy  of  the 
agreement  referred  to  therein. 

In  conclusion,  I tender  to  you  my  sincere  wishes 
for  your  success  in  the  prosecution  of  duties  so  inte- 
resting to  the  cause  of  humanity.  I am,  with  res- 
pect, your  obd’t  serv’t,  John  S.  Paine, 

Lieut,  commanding. 

Captain 


Cammanding  PI.  B.  M.  ship  Ins,  senior  officer  on 
the  western  coa3t  of  Africa. 
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Any  expression  of  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Paulding’s 
letter  to  me  would  have  been  improper  and  would 
still  be  indecorous.  1 shall  be  grateful  to  be  inform- 
ed if  you  think  any  explanation  .or  defence  necessa- 
ry. I have  never  believed  so. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  S.  PAYNE, 
Commander  United  Stales  navy. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

secretary  of  state. 


CASE  OF  THE  CAROLINE. 

FROM  THE  COURIER  AND  ENQUIRER. 

J\Ir.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  July  27, 1842. 

My  lord:  In  relation  to  the  case  ol  the  ‘ Caro- 
line,” which  we  have  heretofore  made  the  subject  of 
conference,  I have  thought  it  right  to  place  in  your 
hands  an  extract  of  a letter  from  this  department  to 
Mr.  Fox,  of  the  24th  of  April,  1841,  and  an  extract 
from  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  its  present  ses- 
sion. These  papers  you  have,  no  doubt,  already 
seen;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  now  communicated, 
as  such  communication  is  considered  a ready  mode 
of  presenting  the  view  which  this  government  enter- 
tains of  the  destruction  of  that  vessel. 

The  act  of  which  the  government  of  U.  States 
complains  is  not  to  be  considered  as  justifiable  or 
unjustifiable,  as  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  the  employment  in  which  the  “Ca- 
roline” was  engaged  may  be  decided  the  one  way  or 
the  other.  That  act,  of  itself,  a wrong,  and  an 
offence  to  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  being  a violation  of  their  soil  and  territory — 
a wrong  for  which,  to  this  day,  no  atonement,  or 
even  apology,  has  been  made  by  her  majesty’s  go- 
vernment, your  lordship  cannot  but  be  aware  that 
self-respect,  the  consciousness  of  independence  and 
national  equality,  and  a sensitiveness  to  whatever 
may  touch  the  honor  of  the  country — a sensitive- 
ness w'hich  this  government  will  ever  feel  and  ever 
cultivate — makes  this  a matter  of  high  importance, 
and  I must  be  allowed  to  ask  for  it  your  lordship’s 
grave  consideration. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s 
most  obedient  servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton,  &c.  &c. 


Webster  to  Mr.  Fox,  dat- 


regarded  by  it  with  indifference;  or  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  they  could  have  beep 
prevented  by  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding.  Al- 
though he  regrets  that,  by  using  the  term  “permit- 
ted,” a possible  inference  of  that  kind  might  he  rais- 
ed, yet  such  an  inference  the  president  is  willing  to 
believe  would  be  quite  unjust  to  the  intentions  of 
the  British  government. 

Thai,  on'  a line  of  frontier  such  as  separates  the 
United  States  from  her  Britannic  majesty’s  North 
American  provinces — a long  line  enough  to  divide 
the  whole  cf  Europe  into  halves — irregularities,  vio- 
lences and  conflicts,  should  sometimes  occur,  equally 
against  the  will  of  both  governments,  is  certainly 
easily  to  bo  supposed.  This  may  be  more  possible, 
perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  without  any 
reproach  to  their  government,  since  their  institu- 
tions entirely  discourage  the  keeping  up  of  large 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  their  situa- 
tion happily  exempts  them  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  such  expensive  and  dangerous  establish- 
ments. All  that  ca  i be  expected  from  either  go- 
vernment, in  these  cases,  is  good  faith,  a sincere  de- 
sire to  preserve  peace  and  do  justice, rthe  use  of  all 
proper  means  of  prevention,  and  that,  if  offences 
cannot,  nevertheless,  be  always  prevented,  the  offen- 
ders shall  still  be  justly  punished.  In  all  these  res- 
pects, this  government  acknowledges  no  delinquency 
in  the  performance  of  its  duties. 

Her  majesty’s  government  are  pleased,  also  to 
speak  of  those  American  citizens  who  took  part  with 
persons  in  Canada  engaged  in  an  insurrection  against 
the  British  government  as  “American  pirates.”  The 
undersigned  does  not  admit  the  propriety  or  justice 
of  this  designation.  If  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
fitted  out  or  were  engaged  in  fitting  out  a military 
expedition  from  the  United  States,  intended  to  act 
against  the  British  government  in  Canada,  they  were 
clearly  violating  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and 
exposing  themselves  to  the  just  consequences  which 
might  be  inflicted  on  them,  if  taken  within  the  Bri- 
tish dominions.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  they 
W'ere  certainly  not  pirates,  nor  does  the  undersigned 
can 


Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr. 

ed  April  24, 1841. 

* * # * 

The  undersigned  has  now  to  signify  to  Mr.  Fox 
tiiat  the  government  of  the  United  States,  has  not 
changed  the  opinion  which  it  has  heretofore  expres- 
sed to  her  majesty’s  government  of  the  character  of 
the  act  of  destroying  the  “Caroline." 

It  does  not  think  that  that  transaction  can  be  justi- 
fied by  any  reasonable  application  or  construction  of 
the  right  of  self-defence,  under  the  laws  of  nations. 
It  is  admitted  that  a just  right  of  self-defence  at- 
taches always  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individual, 
and  is  equally  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  both. 
But  the  extent  of  this  right  is  a question  to  be  judg- 
ed of  by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case; 
And  w'hen  its  alleged  exercise  has  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  hostile  acts  w'ithinthe  territory  of  a pow- 
er at  peace,  nothing  less  than  a clear  and  absolute 
necessity  can  afford  ground  of  justification.  Not 
having,  up  to  this  time,  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  reasons,  at  length,  which  have  led  her 
majesty’s  government  to  think  the  destruction  of  the 
“Caroline”  justifiable  as  an  act  of  self-defence, 
the  undersigned,  earnestly  renewing  the  remon- 
strance of  this  government  against  the  transaction, 
abstains,  for  the  present  from  any  extended  discus- 
sion of  the  question.  But  it  is  deemed  proper,  ne- 
vertheless. not  to  omit  to  take  some  notice  of  the  ge- 
neral grounds  of  justification  stated  by  her  majesty’s 
government,  on  their  instruction  to  Mr.  Fox. 

Her  majesty’s  government  have  instructed  Mr. 
Fox  to  say,  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  transac- 
tion which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  “Ca- 
roline” was  a justifiable  employment  of  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  British  territory  from 
the  unprovoked  attack  of  a band  of  British  rebels 
and  American  pirates,  who,  having  been  “permit- 
ted” to  arm  and  organise  themselves  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  had  actually  invaded  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  her  majesty. 

The  president  cannot  suppose  that  her  majesty’s 
government,  by  the  use  of  these  terms,  meant  to  be 
understood  as  intimating  that  these  acts,  violating  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  disturbing  the  peace 
of  the  British  territories,  were  done  under  any  de- 
gree of  countenance  from  this  government  or  were 


It  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Fox  that  authorities  of  (he 
highest  eminence  in  England,  living  and  dead,  have 
maintained  that  the  general  law  of  nations  does  not 
forbid  tiie  citizen^  or  subjects  of  one  government 
from  taking  part  of  the  civil  commotions  of  another. 
There  is  some  reason,  indeed,  to  think  that  such 
may  he  the  opinion  of  her  majesty’s  government  at 
the  present  moment. 

The  undersigned  has  made  these  remarks  from  the 
conviction  that  it  is  important  to  regard  established 
distinctions,  and  to  view  the  acts,  and  offences  of  in- 
dividuals in  the  exactly  proper  light.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  this  go- 
vernment, any  purpose  of  extenuating  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  crimes  of  those  persons,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  joined  in  military  ex- 
peditions against  the  British  government  in  Canada. 
On  the  contrary,  the  president  directs  the  undersign- 
ed to  say,  that  it  is  his  fixed  resolution  that  all  such 
disturbers  of  the  national  peace,  avid  violators  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  shall  be  brought  to  exemplary 
punishment.  Nor  will  the  fact  that  they  are  insti- 
gated and  led  on  to  these  excesses  by  British  sub- 
jects, refugees  from  the  provinces,  be  deemed  any 
excuse  or  palliation:  although  it  is  well  worthy  of 
being  remembered,  that  the  prime  movers  of  these 
disturbances  on  the  borders  are  subjects  of  the 
queen,  who  come  within  the  territories  of  the  U. 
States,  seeking  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  their  citi- 
zens, by  all  the  motives  which  they  are  able  toad- 
dress  to  them,  on  account  of  grievances,  real  or  ima- 
ginary. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  de- 
sign of  any  hostile  movement  from  the  U.  States, 
against  Canada,  has  commenced  with  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  true  origin  of  such  purposes 
and  such  enterprises  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  line. 
But  the  president’s  resolutions  to  prevent  these  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less 
strong.  It  is  taken,  not  only  in  conformity  to  his 
duty,  under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  but  in 
full  consonance  with  the  established  principle  and 
practice  of  this  government. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  not  from 


think  that  it  can  advance  the  purpose  of  fair  and  ; the  first,  fallen  into  the  doubts,  elsewhere  entertain- 
friendly  discussion,  or  hasten  the  accommodation  of  j ed,  of  the  true  extent  of  the  duties  of  neutrality.  It 
— 1 3:1C— 1,:—  : — 41 on...:.,  has  held  tiiat,  however  it  may  have,  been  in  less  en- 

lightened ages,  the  just  interpretation  of  the  modern 


national  difficulties,  so  to  denominate  them.  Their 
offence,  whatever  it  was,  had  no  analogy  to  cases  of 
piracy.  Supposing  all  that  is  alleged  against  them 
to  be  true,  they  were  taking  a part  in  what  they  re- 
garded as  a civil  war,  and  they  were  taking  a part  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels.  Surely  England  herself  has 
not  regarded  persons  thus  engaged  as  deserving  the 
appellation  which  her  majesty’s  government  be- 
stows on  these  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  quite  notorious  that,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  subjects  of  the  British  crown 
have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  foreign  wars,  both 
national  and  civil,  and  in  the  latter  in  every  stage  of 
their  progress;  and  yet  it  has  not  been  imagined  that 
England  has  at  any  time  allowed  her  subjects  to  turn 
pirates.  Indeed,  in  our  own  times,  not  only  have 
individuals,  subjects  of  that  crown,  gone  abroad  to 
engage  in  civil  wars,  but  we  have  seen  whole  regi- 
ments openly  recruited,  imbodied,  armed  and,  disci- 
plined, in  England,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  aid- 
ing a rebellion  against  a nation  with  which  England 
was  at  peace;  although  it  is  true  that,  subsequently, 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  prevent  transac- 
tions so  nearly  approaching  to  public  war,  without 
license  from  the  crown. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  is  a difference  between 
the  case  of  a civil  war  arising  from  a disputed  suc- 
cession, or  a protracted  revolt  of  a colony  against  the 
mother  country,  and  the  case  of  the  fresh  outbreak 
or  commencement  of  a rebellion.  The  undersigned 
does  not  deny  that  such  distinction  may,  for  certain 
purposes,  be  deemed  well  founded.  He  admits  that 
a government,  called  upon  to  consider  ilsown  rights, 
interests,  and  duties,  when  civil  wars'  break  out  in 
other  countries,  may  decide  on  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  particular  case  upon  its  own  existing  sti- 
pulations, on  probably  results,  on  what  its  own  se- 
curity requires,  and  on  many  other  considerations. 

It  may  be  already  bound  to  assist  one  party,  or  it 
may  become  bound,  if  it  so  chooses,  to  assist  the 
other,  and  to  meet  the  consequences  of  such  assis- 
tance. 

But  whether  the  revolt  be  recent  or  long  continu- 
ed, they  who  join  those  concerned  in  it,  whatever 
may  be  their  offence  against  tiieir  own  country,  or 
however  they  may  be  treated,  if  taken  with  arms  in 
their  hands  in  the  territory  of  the  government  against 
which  the  standard  of  revolt  is  raised,  cannot  be  de 
nominated  pirates,  without  departing  from  all  ordi- 
nary use  of  language  in  the  definition  of  offences. 
A cause  which  has  so  foul  an  origin  as  piracy,  can- 
not in  its  progress  or  by  its  success,  obtain  a claim 
to  any  degree  of  respectability  or  tolerance  among 
nations;  and  civil  wars,  therefore  are  not  understood, 
to  have  such  a commencement. 


law  of  nations  is,  that  neutral  states  are  bound  to  be 
strictly  neutral;  and  that  it  is  a manifest  and  gross 
impropriety  for  individuals  to  engage  in  the  civil  con- 
flicts of  other  states,  and  thus  to  be  at  war  while 
their  government  is  at  peace.  War  and  peace  are 
high  national  relations,  which  can  properly  be  estab- 
lished or  changed  only  by  nations  themselves. 

The  United  States  have  thought,  also,  that  the  sa- 
lutary doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  one  nation 
with  the  affairs  of  others  is  liable  to  be  essentially  im- 
paired, if,  while  government  refrains  from  interfe- 
rence, interference  is  stiil  allowed  to  its  subjects,  in- 
dividually or  in  masses.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that 
persons  choose  to  leave  their  county,  emigrate  to 
other  regions,  and  settle  themselves  on  uncultivated 
lands  in  territories  belonging  to  other  states.  This 
cannot  be  prevented  by  governments  which  allow 
the  emigration  of  their  subjects  and  citizens;  and 
such  persons,  having  voluntarily  abandoned  their  own 
country,  have,  no  longer  claim  to  its  pretection,  nor  is 
it  longer  responsible  for  their  acts.  Such  cases,  there- 
fore, if  they  occur,  show  no  abandonment  of  the  duty 
of  neutrality. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  not  con- 
sidered it  as  sufficient  to  confine  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality and  non-interference  to  the  case  of  govern- 
ments whose  territories  lie  adjacent  to  each  other. — 
The  application  of  the  principle  may  be  more  ne- 
cessary in  such  cases,  but  the  principle  itself  they 
regard  as  being  the  same,  if  those  territories  be  di- 
vided by  half  the  globe.  The  rule  is  founded  in  the 
impropriety  and  danger  of  allowing  individuals  to 
make  war  on  their  own  authority,  or,  by  mingling 
themselves  in  the  billigcrent  operations  of  other  na- 
tions, to  run  the  hazard  of  counteracting  the  policy 
or  embroiling  the  relations  of  their  own  government. 
And  the  United  States  have  been  the  first  among  ci- 
vilized nations  to  enforce  (he  observance  of  thisjust 
rule  of  neutrality  and  peace,  by  special  and  adequate 
legal  enactments.  In  the  infancy  of  this  government, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  European  rvars  which  had 
their  origin  in  the  French  revolution,  congress  pass- 
ed laws,  with  severe  penalties,  for  preventing  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States  from  taking  partin  those 
hostilities. 

By  these  laws,  it  prescribed  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  what  it  understood  to  be  their  duty,  as 
neutrals,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  duty,  also, 
which  they  owed  to  the  interest  and  honor  of  their 
own  country. 

At  a subsequent  period,  when  the  American  colo- 
nies of  an  European  power  took  up  arms  against  their 
sovereign,  congress,  not  diverted  from  the  establish- 
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ed  system  of  the  government  by  any  temporary  con- 
siderations, not  swerved  from  its  sense  of  justice  and 
of  duty  by  any  sympathies  which  it  might  naturally 
feel  for  one  of  the  parties,  did  not  hesitate,  also,  to 
pass  acts  applicable  to  the  case  of  colonial  insurrec- 
tion and  civil  war.  And  these  provisions  of  law  have 
been  continued,  revised,  amended,  and  are  in  full 
force  at  the  present  moment.  Nor  have  they  been  a 
dead  letter,  as  it  is  well  known  that  exemplary  pun- 
ishment has  been  inflicted  on  those  who  have  trans- 
gressed them.  It  is  known,  indeed,  that  heavy  pen- 
alties have  fallen  on  individuals  (citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States)  engaged  in  this  very  disturbance  in  Cana- 
da with  which  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  was 
connected.  And  it  is  in  Mr.  Fox’s  knowledge,  also, 
that  the  act  of  congress  of  10th  March,  1833,  was 
passed  for  the  precise  purpose  of  more  elfectually 
restraining  military  enterprises,  from  the  United 
States  into  the  British  provinces,  by  authorising  the 
use  of  the  most  sure  and  decisive  preventative 
means.  The  undersigned  may  add,  that  it  stands  on 
the  admission  of  very  high  British  authority,  that 
during  the  recent  Canadian  troubles,  although  bo- 
dies of  adventurers  appeared  on  the  border,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  people  of  Canada  to  keep 
themselves  in  a state  prepared  for  self-defence,  yet 
that  these  adventurers  were  acting  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  or  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

This  government,  therefore,  not  only  holds  itself 
above  reproach  in  every  thing  respecting  the  preser- 
vation of  neuti  a'ity,  the  observance  of  the  principle 
of  non-intervention,  and  the  strictest  conformity,  in 
these  respects,  to  the  rules  of  international  law,  but 
it  doubts  not  that  the  world  will  do  it  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  it  has  set  an  example  not  unfit  to 
be  followed  by  others;  and  that,  by  its  steady  legis- 
lation on  this 'most  important  subject,  it  has  done 
something  to  promote  peace  and  good  neighborhood 
among  nations,  and  to  advance  the  civilization  of 
mankind. 

The  undersigned  trusts  that,  when  her  Britannic 
majesty’s  government  shall  present  the  grounds  at 
length,  on  which  they  justify  the  local  authorities  of 
Canada,  in  attacking  and  destroying  the  “Caroline,” 
they  will  consider  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  such  as  the  undersigned  has  now  represented 
them,  and  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
lias  always  manifested  a sincere  disposition  to  see 
those  laws  effectually  and  impartially  administered. 
If  there  have  been  cases  in  which  individuals,  justly 
obnoxious  to  punishment,  have  escaped,  this  is  no 
more  than  happens  in  regard  to  other  laws. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  under  those  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  transaction  itself,  it 
will  be  for  her  majesty’s  government  to  show  upon 
what  state  of  facts,  and  what  rules  of  national  law, 
the  destruction  of  the  “Caroline”  is  to  be  defended. 
It  will  be  for  that  government  to  show  a necessity 
of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no 
choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation.  It 
will  he  for  it  to  show,  also,  that  the  local  authorities 
of  Canada,  even  supposing  the  necessity  of  the  mo- 
ment authorised  them  to  enter  the  territories  of  the 
United  States  at  all,  did  nolhing  unreasonable  or  ex- 
cessive, since  the  act,  justified  by  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  must  be  limited  by  that  necessity,  and 
kept  clearly  within  it.  . It  must  be  shown  that  admo- 
nition or  remonstrance  to  the  persons  on  board  the 
“Caroline”  was  impracticable,  or  would  have  been 
unavailing.  It  must  be  shown  that  day-light  could 
not  be  waited  for;  that  there  could  be  no  attempt  at 
discrimination  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty; 
that  it  would  not  have  been  enough  to  seize  and  de- 
tain the  vessel;  but  that  there  was  a necessity,  pre- 
sent and  inevitable,  for  attacking  her  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  while  moored  to  the  shore,  and 
while  unarmed  men  were  sleeping  on  board,  killing 
some  and  wounding  others,  and  then  drawing  her 
into  the  current  above  the  cataract,  set  her  on  fire, 
and,  careless  to  know  whether  there  might  not  be  in 
her ’the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  or  the  living  with 
the  dead,  committing  her  to  a fate  which  fills  I lie  im- 
agination with  horror.  A necessity  for  ail  this,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  cannot  believe  ex- 
isted. 

All  will  see  that  if  such  things  be  allowed  to  oc- 
cur, they  must  lead  to  bloody  and  exasperated  war. — 
And  when  an  individual  comes  into  the  United 
States  from  Canada,  and  to  the  very  place  on  which 
this  drama  was  performed,  and  there  chooses  to 
make  public  and  vain-glorious  boast  of  the  part  he 
acted  in  it,  it  is  hardly  wonderful  that  great  excite- 
ment should  be  created,  and  some  degree  of  commo- 
tion arise. 

This  republic  does  not  wish  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity ol  the  world;  its  object  is  peace;  its  policy 
peace.  It  seeks  no  aggrandizement  by  foreign  con- 
uest,  because  it  knows  that  no  foreign  acquisition 


could  augment  its  power  and  importance  so  rapidly 
as  they  are  advancing  bv  its  own  natural  growth, 
under  the  propitious  circumstances  of  its  situation. — 
But  it  cannot  admit  that  its  government  has  not 
both  the  will  and  the  power  to- preserve  its  own  neu- 
trality, and  to  enforce  the  observance  of  its  own  laws 
upon  its  own  citizens.  It  is  jealous  of  its  rights,  and 
among  others,  and  most  especially,  of  the  right  of 
the  absolute  immunity  of  its  terrHory  against  aggres- 
sion from  abroad;  and  these  rights  it  is  the  duty  and 
determination  of  this  government  fully  and  at  all 
times  to  maintain,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  as 
scrupulously  refrain  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  president  instructs  the  undersigned  to  say,  iff 
conclusion,  that  he  confidently  trusts  that  this,  and 
all  other  questions  of  difference  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, will  be  treated  by  both  in  the  full  exercise 
of  such  a spirit  of  candor,  justice  and  mutual  respect, 
as  shall  give  assurance  of  the  long  continuance  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  assure  Mr.  Fox  of  his  high  consideration. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Iienry  S.  Fox,  esq.  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary. 

Extract  from  the  message  of  the  president  to  congress  at 
the  commencement  of  its  present  session. 

I regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  known 
to  you  an  equally  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  case 
of  the  “Caroline”  steamer,  with  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  destruction  of  which,  in  Decem- 
j her  1837.  by  an  armed  force  fitted  out  in  the  pro- 
i vmce  of  Upper  Canada,  you  are  already  made  ac- 
; qu  Anted.  No  such  atonement  as  was  due  for  the 
j public  wrong  done  to  the  United  States  by  this  iova- 
jsionof  her  territory,  so  wholly  irreconcilable  with 
her  rights  as  an  independent  power,  has  yet  be  n 
| made.  In  the  view  taken  by  this  government,  the 
enquiry  whether  the  vessel  was  in  the  employment 
of  those  who  were  prosecuting  an  unauthorised  war 
against  that  province,  or  was  engaged  by  the  owner 
in  the  business  of  transporting  passengers  to  and 
| from  Navy  island,  in  hopes  of  private  gain,  which 
i was  most  probably  the  case,  in  no  degree  alters  the 
real  question  at  issue  between  the  two  governments. 

■ This  government  can  never  concede  to  any  foreign 
government  the  power,  except  m a case  of  the  most 
urgent  and  extreme  necessity,  of  invading  its  terri- 
jtory,  either  to  arrest  the  persons  or  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  may  have  violated  ttie  municipal 
laws  of  such  foreign  government,  or  have  disregard- 
ed their  obligations  arising  under  the  law  of  natb  ns. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  must  be  regarded 
as  sacredly  secure  against  ail  such  invasions,  until 
they  shall  voluntarily  acknowledge  inability  to  ac- 
quit themselves  of  their  duties  to  others;  and,  in  an- 
nouncing this  sentiment,  I do  but  affirm  a principle 
which  no  nation  on  earth  would  be  more  ready  to 
vindicate,  at  all  hazards,  than  the  people  and  go- 
vcniment  of  Great  Britain.  If  upon  a full  investi- 
gation of  ail  the  facts,  it  shall  appear  that  the  owner 
of  the  “Caroline”  was  governed  by  a hostile  intent, 
or  had  made  common  cause  with  those  who  were  in 
the  occupancy  of  Navy  Island,  then,  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  indemnity  for 
the  destruction  of  his  boat,  which  this  government 
would  feel  itself  bound  to  prosecute,  since  he  would 
have  acted  not  only  in  derogation  cf  the  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  but  in  clear  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  But  that  is  a question  which, 
however  settled,  in  no  manner  involves  the  higher 
consideration  of  the  violation  of  territorial  sove- 
reignty and  jurisdiction.  To  recognize  it  as  an  ad- 
missible practice,  that  each  government,  in  its  turn, 
upon  any  sudden  and  unauthorised  outbreak,  which, 
on  a frontier,  the  extent  of  which  renders  it  impos- 
sible for  either  to  have  an  efficient  force  on  every 
mile  of  it,  and  which  outbreak,  therefore,  neither 
may  be  able  to  suppress  in  a day,  may  lake  vengeance 
into  its  own  hands,  and  without  even  a remonstrance, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  pressing  or  overruling 
necessity,  may  invade  the  territory  of  the  other, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  results  equally  to  be  de- 
plored by  both.  When  border  collisions  come  to  re- 
ceive the  sanction  or  to  be  made  ori  the  authority  of 
either  government,  genera!  war  must  be.  the  inevita- 
ble result.  While  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  cultivate  the  relations  of  peace  with  all 
nations,  and  to  fulfill  ail  the  duties  of  good  neighbor- 
hood, towards  those  who  possess  territories  adjoin- 
ing their  own,  that  very  desire  would  lead  them  to 
deny  the  right  of  any  foreign  power  to  invade  their 
boundary  with  an  armed  force.  The  correspondence 
between  the  two  governments  on  this  subject  will,  at 
a future  day  of  your  session,  be  submitted  to  your 
consideration;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I cannot  but 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  British  government  will 
see  the  propriety  of  renouacing  as  a rule  of  future 


action,  the  precedent  which  has  been  set  in  (he  affair 
at  Schlosser. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  .Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  July  28,  1842. 

Sir:  In  the  course  of  our  conferences  on  the  seve- 
ral subjects  of  difference  which  it  was  the  object  of 
my  mission  to  endeavor  to  settle,  the  unfortunate  ease 
of  the  Caroline,  with  its  attendant  consequences, 
could  not  escape  our  attention;  for  although  it  is  not 
of  a description  to  be  susceptible  of  any  settlement  by 
a convention  or  treaty,  yet,  being  connected  with  the 
highest  considerations  of  national  honor  and  dignity, 
it  has  given  rise,  at  times,  to  deep  excitements,  so  as 
more  than  once  to  endanger  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  note  you  did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  me 
the  27th  instant,  reminds  me  that  however  disposed 
your  government  might  be  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
explanations  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  offer,  the 
natural  anxiety  of  the  public  mind  requires  that  these 
explanations  should  be  more  durably  recorded  in  our 
correspondence,  and  you  send  me  a copy  of  your  note 
to  Mr.  Fox,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  minister  here, 
and  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  congress  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session,  as  a ready  mode  of  presenting  the 
view  entertained  on  this  subject  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is,  so  far,  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  Ve  are 
perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  general  principles  of  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  this  unfortunate  case. 
R.espect  for  the  inviolable  character  of  the  territory 
of  independent  nations,  is  the  most  essential  founda- 
tion of  civilization.  It  is  useless  to  strengthen  a prin- 
ciple so  generally  acknowledged  hv  any  appeal  to 
authorities  on  international  law,  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured, sir,  that  her  majesty’s  government  set  the. 
highest  possible  value  on  this  principle,  and  are  sen- 
sible of  their  duty  to  support  it  by  their  conduct  and 
example,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order  in 
the  world.  If  a sense  of  moral  responsibility  were 
not  a sufficient  security  for  their  observance  of  this 
duty  towards  all  nations,  it  will  he  readily  believed 
that  the  most  common  dictates  of  interest  and  policy 
would  lead  to  it  in  the  case  of  a long  conterminous 
boundary  of  some 'thousand  miles,  with  a country  of 
such  great  and  growing  power  as  the  United  Stales 
of  America,  inhauib  d b;>  a kindred  race,  gifted  with 
all  its  activity,  and  ail  its  susceptibility  on  points  of 
national  honor. 

Every  consideration,  therefore,  leads  us  to  set,  as 
highly  as  your  government  can  possibly  do,  this  pa- 
ramount obligation  of  reciprocal  respect  for  the  inde- 
pendent territory  of  each.  But  how  ver  strong  this 
duty  may  be,  it  is  admitted  by  all  writers,  by  all  ju- 
rists, by  the  occasional  practice  of  all  nations,  not 
excepting  your  own,  that  a strong  overpowering  ne- 
cessity may  arise,  when  this  great  principle  may  and 
must  be  suspended.  It  must  he  so  for  the  shortest 
possible  period,  during  the  continuance  of  an  admit- 
ted overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined  within 
the  narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity.  Self- 
defence  is  the  first  law  of  our  nature,  and  it  must  be 
recognized  by  every  code  which  professes  to  regulate 
the  condition  and  relations  of  man.  Upon  this  modi- 
fication, if  I may  so  call  it,  of  'he  great,  general  prin- 
ciple, we  seem  also  to  be  agreed;  and  on  this  part  of 
the  subject  f have  done  little  more  than  repeat  the 
sentiments,  though  in  less  forcible  language,  admitted 
and  maintained  by  you  in  the  letter  to  which  you  re- 
fer me. 

Agreeing,  therefore,  on  the  general  principle,  and 
on  the  possible  exception  to  which  it  is  1 i able,  the 
only  question  between  us  is  w bother  this  occurrence 
came  within  the  limits  fairly  to  be  assigned  to  such 
exception — whether,  to  use  your  words,  there  was 
“that  necessity  of  self  defence,  instant,  overwhelming, 
leaving  no  choice  of  means,”  which  preceded  the  de- 
struction of  the  Caroline,  while  moored  to  the  shore 
of  the  United  States.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  sir,  with 
all  possible  admiration  of  your  very  ingenious  discus- 
sion of  the  general  principles  which  are  supposed  to 
govern  the  right  arid  practice  of  interference  by  the 
people  of  one  country  in  the  wars  and  quarrels  of 
others,  that  this  part  of  your  argument  is  little  appli- 
cable to  our  immediate  case.  If  Great  Britain,  Ame- 
rica, or  any  other  country  suffer  their  people  to  fit 
out  expeditions  to  take  part  in  distant  quarrels,  such 
conduct  may  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  be  justly  matters  of  complaint;  and  perhaps 
these  transactions  have  generally  been  in  late  times 
too  much  overlooked  or  connived  at.  But  the  case 
we  are  considering  is  of  a wholly  different  descrip- 
tion, and  may  be  best  determined  by  answering  the 
following  questions.  Supposing  a man  standing  on 
ground  where  you  have  no  legal  right  to  follow  him, 
has  a weapon  long  enough  to  reach  you,  and  is  strik- 
ing you  down  and  endangering  your  life,  how  long 
are  you  bound  to  wait  for  the  assistance  of  the  au- 
thority having  the  legal  power  to  relieve  you?  or,  to 
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bring  the  facts  more  immediately  home  to  the  case, 
if  cannon  are  moving  and  setting  up  in  a battery 
v hieh  can  reach  you,  and  are  actually  destroying  lile 
and  property  by  their  fire,  if  you  have  remonstrated 
for  some  time  without  effect,  and  see  no  prospect  of 
reiki';  when  begins  your  right  to  defend  yourself, 
should  you  have  no  other  means  of  doing  sothan  by 
seizing  your  assailant  on  the  verge  of  a neutral  ter- 


tacl 

and 


1 am  unwilling  to  recal  to  your  recollection  the 
particulars  of  this  case,  but  I am  obliged  very  short- 
ly to  do  so,  to  show  what  was  at  the  time  the  extent  attarkin 
of  the  existing  justification,  for  upon  this  entirely, 
depends  the  question  whether  a gross  insult  lies  or 
has  not  been  offered  to  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States. 

After  some  tumultuous  proceedings  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada, which  were  of  short  duration  and  were  sup- 
pressed by  the  militia  of  the  country,  the  persons 
criminally  concerned  in  them  took  retuge  in  the 
neighboring  state  of  New  York,  and  with  a very 
large  addition  to  their  numbers  openly  collected,  in- 
vaded the  Canadian  territory,  taking  possession  of 
Navy  Island. 

This  invasion  took  place  the  16th  of  December,  ; 

1537;  a gradual  accession  of  members  and  of  milita- 
ry ammunition  continued  openly,  and  though  under 
flic  sanction  of  no  public  authority,  at  least  with  no 
public  hindrance,  until  the  29 1 h of  the  same  month,  j 
when  several  hundred  men  were  collected,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance,  which  only  have  been  procured 
from  some  public  store  or  arsenal,  were  actually  ! 
mounted  on  Navy  island,  and  were  used  to  fire  with-  1 
in  ( lie  easy  range  upon  the  unoffending  inhabitants  of 
if':  opposite  shore.  Remonstrances,  wholly  iueffec- 
ll\e  vere  made;  so  ineffectually  indeed,  that  a mili- 
tia regiment,  stationed  on  the  neighboring  American 
bland,  looked  on  without  any  attempt  at  interference 
v bile  shots  were  fired  from  the  American  island  it- 
self. This  important  fact  stands  on  the  best  Ameri- 
can authority,  being  stated  in  a letter  to  Air.  For- 
syth of  the  6th  of  February,  1838,  of  Air.  Benton, 
attorney  of  the  United  States,  the  gentleman  sent  by 
your  government  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case 
who  odds  very  properly,  that  he  makes  the  statement 
“with  deep  regret  and  mortification.” 

This  force,  formed  of  all  the  reckless  and  mis- 
chievous people  of  the  border,  formidable  from 
their  numbers  and  from  their  armament,  had  in  their 
pay,  and  as  part  of  their  establishment,  this  steam- 
boat Caroline,  the  important  means  and  instrument 
by  which  numbers  and  arms  were  hourly  increasing. 

1 might  safely  put  it  to  any  candid  man  acquainted 
with  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  say  whether  the 
military  commander  in  Canada  had  the  remotest  rea- 
son, on  the  29lh  of  December,  to  expect  to  be  reliev- 
ed from  this  state  of  suffering  by  the  protective  in- 
tervention of  any  American  authority.  How  long 
could  a government  having  a paramount  duty  of  pro- 
tecting its  own  people,  be  reasonably  expected  to 
wail  for  what  they  had  then  no  reason  to  expect? — 

What  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  American 
officers?  What  has  been  their  conduct  under  circum- 
stances much  less  aggravating?  I would  appeal  to  you, 
sir  to  say  w hether  the  facts  which  you  say  would  alone 
justify  this  act,  viz:  “a  necessity  of  self-defence,  in- 
stant, overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means, 
and  no  moment  for  deliberation,”  were  not  applica- 
ble to  this  case  in  as  high  a degree  as  they  ever  were 
to  any  case  of  a similar  discretion  in  the  history  of 
nations. 

Nearly  five  years  are  now  passed  since  this  occur- 
rence; there  has  been  time  for  the  public  to  deliberate 
upon  it  calmly,  and  I believe  I may  take  it  to  be  the 
opinion  of  candid  and  honorable  men,  that  the  Brit- 
ish officers  who  executed  this  transaction,  and  their 
government  who  approved  it,  intended  no  slight  or 
disrespect  to  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  United 
States.  That  they  intended  no  such  disrespect  I can 
most  solemnly  affirm,  and  I trust  it  will  be  admitted 
that  no  interference  to  the  contrary  can  fairly  be 
drawn,  even  by  the  most  susceptible  points  of  nation- 
al honor. 

Notwithstanding  my  wish  that  the  explanation  1 
had  to  make  might  not  revive  in  aDy  degree  any  feel- 
ings of  irritation,  I do  not  see  how  I could  treat  this 
subject  without  this  short  recital  of  facts,  because 
the  proof  that  no  disrespect  was  intended  is  mainly 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  extent  of  the  justification. 

There  remains  only  a point  or  two  which  I should 
wish  to  notice,  to  remove  in  some  degree  the  impres- 
sion v.  hich  your  rather  highly  colored  description  of 
tiiis  transaction  is  calculated  to  make.  The  mode 
of  telling  a story  often  tends  to  distort  facts,  and  in 
this  case  more  than  in  any  other,  it  is  important  to 
arrive  at  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

it  appears  from  every  account  that  the  expedition 
was  sent  to  capture  the  Caroline  when  she  was  ex- 
pected lo  be  found  on  the  British  ground  of  Navy 
israntl,  and  that  it  was  only  owing  lo  the  orders  of  Llie 


rebel  leader  being  disobeyed  that  she  was  not  so 
found.  When  the  British  officer  came  round  the 
point  of  the  island  in  the  night,  he  first  discovered 
that  the  boat  was  moored  to  the  other  shore.  He 
was  not  by  this  deterred  from  making  the  capture, 
and  his  conduct  was  approved.  But  you  will  per- 
ceive that  there  was  here,  moat  decidedly,  the  case 
of  justificai:  a mentioned  in  your  note,  that  there 
sV:  ild  he  m ■ moment  left  for  deliberation.”  I men- 
tion this  eircumstanee  to  show,  also,  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  not  planned 
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tion  to  secure,  in  effect  and  in  practice,  the  principle 
which  has  ever  been  denied  in  argument,  that  indivi- 
duals, acting  under  legitimate  authority,  are  not.  per- 
sonally responsible  for  executing  the  orders  of  their 
government.  That  the  power,  when  it  exists,  will 
be  used  on  every  fit  occasion  1 am  well  assured;  and 
1 am  bound  to  admit  that,  looking  through  the  vq^ 
luminous  correspondence  concerning  these  transac- 
tions, there  appears  no  indisposition  with  any  of  the 
authorities  of  the  federal  government,  under  its  se- 
. ilh  a premeditated  purpose  of]  veral  administrations,  to  do  justice  in  this  respect  in 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  as  far  as  their  means  and  powers  would  allow. 

iho  necessity  of  so  doing  arose  j 1 trust  sir,  I may  now  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
lances  at  the  moment  ol  oxecu-  all  feelings  of  resentment  and  ill  will,  resulting  from 

I these  truly  unfortunate  events,  may  he  buried  in  ob- 
:•  to  notice,  the  highly  colored  pie- I livion,  and  that  they  may  be  succeeded  by  those  of 
-i  of  the  facts  attending  the  harmony  and  friendship,  which  it  is  certainly  the  in- 
wice.  Some  importance  is  at-  j terest,  and,  I also  believe,  the  inclination  of  all  to 
n made  in  the  night,  j promote. 

• I on  lire  and  floated  i 1 beg,  sir,  you  will  be  assured  ol  my  high  and  un- 
feigned consideration.  ASHBURTON. 

Ron.  Daniel  Webster , tyc.  Sfc. 


cl;  Having  i: 
a ring  been 

down  the  fails  of  the  river;  and  it  is  insinuated  rather 
than  asserted,  that  there  was  carelessness  as  lo  the 
lives  of  the  persons  i n board.  The  account  given  by 
the  distinguished  officer  who  commanded  the  expedi- 
tion disiictly  relutes  or  satisfactorily  explains  ihese], 
assertions.  The  time  of  night  was  purposely  select- 
ed as  most  likely  to  insure  the  execution,  with  the 
least  loss  of  life;  and  it  is  expressly  stated  that,  the 


strength  of  the  current  not  permitting  the  vessel  to  president, 
be  carried  off,  and  it  being  necessary  to  destroy  her  — 
by  fire,  she  was  drawn  into  the  stream  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  injury  to  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  at  Schlosser. 


Mr.  Webster  lo  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  state,  Washington , Ring.  6,  1842. 
Your  lordship’s  note  of  the  28tli  of  July,  in  an- 
swer to  mine  of  the  27th,  respecting  the  case  of  the 
Caroline,”  has  been  received  and  laid  before  the 


The  president  sees  with  pleasure  that  your  hard- 
ship fully  admits  those  great  principles  of  public 
law  applicable  to  cases  of  this  kind,  which  thisgo- 
, vernment  has  expressed;  and  that  on  your  part,  as 
I would  willingly  have  abstained  from  a return  to.  on  our3;  respect  for  the  inviolable  character  of  the 
the  facts  of  this  transaction,  my  duty  being  to  offer  j territory  of  independent  states,  is  the  most  essential 
j those  explanations  and  assurances  which  may  lead  to  foundation  of  civilization.  And  while  it.  is  admitt- 
j satisfy  the  public  mind  and  to  the  cessation  of  all  ec^  on  both  sides,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  thin 
angry  feelings;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  some  ex-  ru)ej  he  is  gratified  to  find  that  your  lordship  admits 
j planation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  apparently  misun-  that  such  exceptions  must  come  within  the  limita- 
j derstood,  might  be  ol  service  for  this  purpose.  tions  stated  and  the  terms  used  in  a former  commu- 

Although  it  is  believed  that  a candid  and  impartial  nication  from  this  department  to  the  British  plenipo- 
c.onsideration  of  the  whole  history  of  this  unfortu-  lentiary  here.  Undoubtedly  it  is  just,  that  while  it 
nate  event,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  also  admitted  that  exceptions  growing  out  of  the 
were  grounds  of  justification  as  strong  as  were  ever  great  law  of  self-defence  do  exist,  those  exceptions 
presented  in  such  cases,  and  above  all,  that  no  slight  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  “necessity 
of  the  authority  of  the  United  States  was  ever  in- i of  that  self-defence  is  instant,  overwhelming,  and 
tended,  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  was  in  , leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no  moment  for  del i- 
the  hurried  execution  of  this  necessary  service  a beration.” 

violation  of  territory,  and  I am  instructed  to  assure  j Understanding  these  principles  alike,  the  differ- 
you  that  her  majesty’s  government  consider  this  as  enee  between  the  two  governments  is  only  whether 
a most  serious  fact,  and  that  far  from  thinking  that  the  facts  in  the  case  of  the  ‘ Caroline”  make  out  a 
an  event  of  this  kind  should  be  lightly  risked,  they : case  of  such  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
would  unfeignedly  deprecate  its  recurrence.  Look-  fence.  Seeing  that  the  transaction  is  not  reeent, 
ing  back  to  what  passed  at  this  distance  of  time,  ] having  happened  in  the  time  of  one  of  his  pre- 
what  is  perhaps,  most  to  be  regretted,  is,  that  some  decessors;  seeing  that  your  lordship,  in  the  name 


explanation  and  apology  for  this  occurrence  was  not 
immediately  made;  this,  with  a frank  explanation  of 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  might,  and  probably  would 
have  prevented  much  of  the  exasperation,  and  of  the 
subsequerit  complaints  and  recriminations  to  which 
it  gave  rise. 

There  are  possible  cases  in  the  relations  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  where  necessity,  which  controls 
all  other  laws,  may  be  pleaded;  but  it  is  neither  ea- 
sy, nor  safe,  lo  attempt  to  define  the  rights  or  limits 
properly  assignable  to  such  a plea.  '1  his  must  al- 
ways be  a subject  of  much  delicacy,  and  should  be 
considered  by  friendly  nations  with  great  candor  and 


of  your  government,  solemnly  declares  that  no  slight 
or  disrespect  was  intended  to  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  the  United  States;  seeing  that  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  whether  justifiable  or  not,  there 
was  yet  a violation  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  you  are  instructed  to  say  that  your 
government  considers  that  as  a most  serious  occur- 
rence; seeing,  finally,  that  it  is  now  admitted  that  an 
explanation  and  apology  for  this  violation  was  due  at 
the  time,  the  president  is  content  to  receive  these 
acknowledgments  and  assurances  in  the  conciliatory 
spirit- which  marks  your  lordship’s  letter,  and  will 
make  this  subject,  as  a complaint  of  violation  of  ter- 


forbearanee.  The  intentions  of  ^the  parties  must  ritory,  the  topic  of  no  further  discussion  between  the 
mainly  be  looked  to,  and  can  it  for  a moment  be  sup-  two  governments. 

posed,  that  Great,  Britain  would  intentionally  and  As  to  that  part  of  your  lordship’s  note  which  re- 
wantonly  provoke  a great  and  powerful  neighbor?  lates  to  other  occurrences  springing  out  of  the  case 
Her  majesty’s  government  earnestly  desire  that  a ] of  the  “Caroline.”  with  which  occurrences  the  name 
reciprocal  respect  for  the  independent  jurisdiction  j of  Alexander  McLeod  has  become  connected,  I have 
and  authority  of  neighboring  states  may  be  consider-  to  say  that  the  government,  of  the  United  States  en- 
ed  among  the  first  duties  of  all  governments;  and  I tireiy  adheres  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions  ex- 
have  to  repeat  the  assurance  of  regret  they  feel  that  pressed  in  the  communications  from  this  department 
the  event  of  which  I am  treating  should  have  dis-  to  Mr.  Fox.  This  government  has  admitted,  that 
turbed  the  harmony  they  so  anxiously  wish  to  main-|  for  an  act,  committed  by  the  command  of  his  sove- 
tain  with  the  American  people  and  government.  reign,  jure  belli,  an  individual  cannot  be  responsible, 
Connected  with  these  transactions,  there  have  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  another  state.  It  would  re- 
also  been  circumstances,  of  which  I believe  it  is  ge-  gard  it  as  a high  indignity  if  a citizen  of  its  own, 
neraily  admitted  that  Great  Britain  has  also  had  acting  under  its  authority,  and  by  its  special  com- 
just  ground  to  complain;  Individuals  have  been  mand,  in  such  cases,  were  held  to  answer  in  a mu- 
made  personally  liable  for  acts  done  under  the  avow-  nieipal  tribunal,  and  to  undergo  punishment,  as  if 
ed  authority  of  their  government;  and  there  are  now  the  behest  of  his  government  were  no  defence  or  pro- 
many  brave  men  exposed  to  personal  consequences  faction  to  him. 

for  no  other  cause  than  having  served  their  country,  i But  your  lordship  is  aware  that  in  regular  eon- 
That  this  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  interna-  stitutional  governments,  persons  arrested  on  charges 
lional  law  it  is  useless  for  me  to  insist.  Indeed,  it  of  high  crimes  can  only  be  discharged  by  some  ju- 
has  been  admitted  by  every  authority  of  your  go-  dicial  proceeding.  It  is  so  in  England,  it  is  so  in  t lie 
vernment;  but  owing  to  a conflict  of  laws,  difficulties  colonies  and  provinces  of  England.  The  forms  of 
have  intervened  much  to  the  regret  of  those  autho-  judicial  proceedings  differ  in  different  countries,  he- 
rities,  in  giving  practical  effect  to  these  principles;  ing  more  rapid  in  some  and  more  dilatory  in  others, 
and  for  these  difficulties  some  remedy  lias  been  by  and  it  may  be  added,  generally,  more  dilatory,  or  at 
all  desired.  It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  enter  upon  least  more  cautious,  in  cases  affecting  life,  in  govern- 
the  consideration  of  them,  nor  have  I sufficient  in-  ments  of  a strictly  limited  than  in  those  of  a more 
formation  for  ! li e purpose;  but  I trust  you  will  ex-  unlimited  character.  It  was  a subject  of  regret  that 
cuso  my  addressing  to  you  the  enquiry,  whether  the  the  release  of  McLeod  was  so  long  delayed.  A state 
govei'Uuio nl  of  the  United  States  is  now  in  a condi-  court,  and  that  not  of  the  highest  jurisdiction,  de- 
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eided  that,  on  summary  application,  embarrassed,  as 
it  would  appear,  by  technical  difficulties,  lie  could 
not  be  released  by  that  court.  His  discharge,  short- 
ly afterwards,  by  a jury,  to  whom  he  preferred  to 
submit  his  case,  rendered  unnecessary  the  further 
prosefcution  of  the  legal  question.  It  is  for  the  con- 
gress'of  the  United  States,  whose  attention  has  been 
railed  to  the  subject,  to  say  w'hat  further  provisions 
ought  to  be  made  to  expedite  proceedings  in  such 
cases:  and,  in  answer  to  your  lordship’s  question  to- 
wards the  close  of  your  note,  I have  to  say  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  holds  itself,  not 
only  fully  disposed,  but  fully  competent  to  carry  into 
practice  every  principle  which  it  avows  or  acknow- 
ledges, and  to  fulfil  every  duty  and  obligation  which 
it  owes  to  foreign  gevernments,  their  citizens -or  sub- 
jects. I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  with  great 
consideration,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton , fyc.  8fc. 

[Note.  The  act  to  provide  further  remedial  justice 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  congress 
and  approved  on  Aug.  29th  ult.  is  designed  to  obviate, 
any  future  complaint  similar  to  that  involved  in  the 
trial  of  McLeod.  It  will  be.seen  on  page  22  of  this 
volume.  Ed.\ 


CASE  OF  THE  “CEEOLE.” 


Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Aug.  1,  1S42. 

My  cord:  The  president  has  learned  with  much 
reg'ret  that  you  are  not  empowered  by  your  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a formal  stipulation  for  the  bet- 
ter security  of  vessels  of  the  United  States,  when 
meeting  with  disasters  in  passing  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Bahama  islands,  and  driven,  by 
such  disasters,  into  British  ports.  This  is  a subject 
which  is  deemed  to  be  of  great  importance,  and 
which  cannot,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  over- 
looked. 

Your  lordship  is  aware  that  several  cases  have  oc- 
curred within  the  last  few  years  which  have  caused 
much  complaint.  In  some  of  these  cases  compen- 
sation has  been  made  by  the  English  government  for 
the  interference  of  the  local  authorities  with  Ame- 
rican vessels  having  slaves  on  board,  by  which  inter- 
ference these  slaves  were  set  free.  In  other  cases, 
such  compensation  has  been  refused.  It  appears  to 
the  president  to  be  for  the  interest  of  both  countries 
that  the  recurrence  of  similar  cases  in  future  should 
be  prevented  as  far  as  possible. 

Your  lordship  has  been  acquainted  with  the  case 
of  the  “Creole,”  a vessel  carried  into  the  port  of 
Nassau  last  winter  by  persons  who  had  risen  upon 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  vessel,  and,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose,  had  committed  mur- 
der on  a person  on  board. 

The  opinions  which  that  occurrence  gave  occasion 
for  this  government  to  express  in  regard  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  friendly  and  civilized  maritime  states, 
placed  by  Providence  near  to  each  other,  were  well 
considered,  and  are  entertained  with  entire  confi- 
dence. The  facts  in  the  particular  case  of  the 
‘ Creole”  are  controverted;  positive  and  officious  in- 
terference by  the  colonial  authorities  to  set  the 
slaves  free  being  alleged  on  one  side,  and  denied  on 
the  other. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  evidence  in  this  case,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent exists,  because  the  rights  of  individuals  having 
rendered  necessary  a more  thorough  and  a judicial 
investigation  of  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  transaction,  such  investigation  is  understood  to 
be  now  in  progress,  and  its  result,  when  known,  will 
render  me  more  able  than  at  this  moment  to  present 
to  the  British  government  a full  and  accurate  view 
of  the  whole  case.  But  it  is  my  purpose,  and  my 
duty,  to  invite  your  lordship’s  attention  to  the  gene- 
ral subject,  and  your  serious  consideration  of  some 
practical  means  of  giving  security  to  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States  against  unlawful  annoy- 
ance and  interruption  along  this  point  of  their  shore. 
The  Bahama  islands  approach  trie  coast  of  Florida 
within  a few  leagues,  arid,  with  the  coast,  form  a 
long  and  narrow  channel,  filled  with  innumerable 
small  islands  and  banks  of  sand,  and  the  navigation 
difficult  and  dangerous',  not  only  on  these  accounts, 
but  from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  the  variable 
nature  of  the  currents.  Accidents  are  of  course 
frequent,  and  necessity  compels  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  attempting  to  double  Cape  Florida,  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  poits  of  these  islands.  Along  this  pas- 
sage the  Atlantic  states  hold  intercourse  with  the 
states  on  the  gulf  and  the  Mississippi,  and  through  it 
the  products  of  the  valley  of.  that  river  (a ‘region  of 
vast  extent  and  boundless  fertility)  find  a main  out- 
let to  the  sea,  in  their  destination  to  (he  markets  of 
the  world. 


No  particular  ground  of  complaint  exists  as  to  the 
treatment  which  American  vessels  usually  receive 
in  these  ports,  unless  they  happen  to  have  slaves  on 
board;  but  in  cases  of  that  kind,  complaints  have 
been  made,  as  already  stated,  of  officious  interfer- 
ence of  the  colonial  authorities  with  the  vessel,  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  condition  in  which  these 
persons  are,  by  (he  Jaws  of  their  own  country,  and 
of  setting  them  free. 

In  the  southern  states  of  this  Union  slavery  exists 
by  the  laws  of  the  states  and  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  it  has  ex- 
isted in  them  from  a period  long  antecedent  to  the 
time  when  they  ceased  to  be  British  colonies.  In 
this  state  of  things,  it  will  happen  that  slaves  will  be 
often  on  board  coasting  vessels  as  hands,  as  servants 
attending  the  families  of  their  owners,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  being  carried  from  port  to  port.  For  the 
security  of  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  when  vessels, 
having  persons  of  this  description  on  board,  are  dri- 
ven by  stress  of  weather,  or  carried  by  unlawful 
force,  into  British  ports,  the  United  States  propose 
the  introduction  of  no  new  principle  into  the  law  of 
nations.  They  require  only  a faithful  and  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  injunctions  of  that  code  as  under- 
stood and  practised  in  modern  times. 

Your  lordship  observes  that  I have  spoken  only  of 
American  vessels  driven  into  British  ports  by  the 
disasters  of  the  seas,  or  carried  in  by  unlawful  force. 
I confine  my  remarks  to  these  cases,  because  they 
are  the  common  cases,  and  because  they  are  the  ca- 
ses which  the  law  of  nations  most  emphatically  ex- 
empts from  interference.  The  maritime  law  is  full 
of  instances  of  the  application  of  that  great  and 
practical  rule,  which  declares  that  that  which  is  the 
clear  result  of  necessity  ought  to  draw  after  it  no 
penalty  and  no  hazard.  If  a ship  be  driven  by  stress 
of  weather,  into  a prohibited  port,  or  into  an  open 
port,  with  prohibited  articles  on  board,  in  neither 
case  is  any  forfeiture  incurred.  And  what  may  be 
considered  a still  stronger  case,  it  has  been  decided 
by  eminent  English  authority,  and  that  decision  has 
received  general  approbation,  that  if  a vessel  be  dri- 
ven, by  necessity,  into  a port  strictly  blockaded,  this 
necessity  is  good  defence,  and  exempts  her  jrom 
penalty. 

A vessel  on  the  high  seas,  beyond  the  distance  of 
a marine  league  from  the  shore,  is  regarded  as  part 
of  the  lerritory  of  the  nation  to  which  she  belongs, 
and  subjected,  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
nation.  If,  against  the  will  of  her  master,  or  owner, 
she  be  driven  or  carried  nearer  to  the  land,  or  even 
into  port,  those  who  have,  or  ought  to  have,  control 
over  her,  struggling  all  the  while  to  keep  her  upon 
the  high  seas,  and  so  within  the  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  her  own  government,  what  reason  or  justice 
is  there  in  creating  a distinction  between  her  rights 
and  immunities,  in  a position,  thus  the  result  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  and  the  same  rights  and  immunities 
before  superior  power  had  forced  her  out  of  her 
voluntary  course? 

But,  iny  lord,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  comity  and 
practice  of  nations,  go  much  further  than  these  cases 
of  necessity,  and  allow  even  to  a merchant  vessel 
coming  into  any  open  port  of  another  country  volun- 
tarily, for  the  purposes  of  lawful  trade,  to  bring 
with  her,  and  keep  over  her,  to  a very  considerable 
extent,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  Jaws  of 
her  own  country. 

A ship,  say  the  publicists,  though  at  anchor  in  a 
foreign  harbor,  preserves  its  jurisdiction  and  its 
laws.  It  is  natural  to  consider  the  vessels  of  a na- 
tion as  parts  of  its  territory,  though  at  sea,  as  the 
state  retains  its  jurisdiction  oven  them;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  commonly  received  custom,  this  jurisdic- 
tion is  preserved  over  the  vessels,  even  in  parts  of 
tiie  sea  subject  to  a foreigD  dominion. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  clearly 
laid  down  by  writers  of  received  authority,  and  en- 
tirely conformable,  as  it  is  supposed,  with  the  prac- 
tices of  modern  nations. 

If  a murder  be  committed  on  board  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  by  one  of  the  crew  upon  another,  or  upon 
a passenger,  or  by  a passenger  on  one  of  the  crew  or 
another  passenger,  while  such  vessel  is  lying  in  a 
port  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a foreign  state,  or  so- 
vereignty, the  offence  is  cognizable  and  punishable 
by  the  proper  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  offence  had  been  committed 
on  board  the  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  The  law  of 
England  is  supposed  to  be  the  same. 

It  is  true  that  the  jurisdiction  of  a nation  over  a 
vessel  belonging  to  it,  while  lying  in  the  port  of  ano- 
ther, is  not  necessarily  wholly  exclusive.  We  do 
not  so  consider  or  so  assert  it.  For  any  unlawful 
acts  done  by  her  while  thus  lying  in  port,  and  for 
all  contracts  entered  into  while  there,  by  her  master 
or  owners,  she  and  they  must  doubtless  be  answera- 
ble to  the  laws  of  the  place.  Nor,  i£  her  roaster  and 


crew,  while  on  board  in  such  port,  break  the  peace 
of  the  community  by  the  commission  of  crimes  can 
exemption  be  claimed  for  them.  But  nevertheless, 
the  law  of  nations,  as  I have  stated  it,  and  the  sta- 
tutes of  governments  founded  on  that  law,  as  I have 
referred  to  them,  show  that  enlightened  nations,  in 
modern  times,  do  clearly  hold  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  laws  of  a nation  accompany  her  ships  not  only 
over  the  high  seas,  but  into  ports  and  harbors,  or 
wheresoever  else  they  may  be  water-borne,  for  the 
general  purpose  of  governing  and  regulating  the 
rigtits,  duties,  and  obligations  of  those  on  board 
thereof,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  the  exercise  of 
this  jurisdiction,  they  are  considered  as  parts  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  herself. 

If  a vessel  be  driven  by  weather  into  the  ports  of 
another  nation,  it  would  hardly  be  alleged  by  any 
one,  that,  by  the  mere  force  of  such  arrival  within 
the  waters  of  the  state,  the  law  of  that  state  would 
so  attach  to  the  vessel  as  to  effect  existing  rights  of 
property  between  persons  on  board  whether  arising 
from  contract  or  otherwise.  The  local  law  would 
not  operate  to  make  the  goods  of  one  man  to  become 
the  goods  of  another  man.  Nor  ought  it  to  effect 
their  personal  obligations,  or  existing  relations  be- 
tween themselves;  nor  was  it  ever  supposed  to  have 
such  effect,  until  the  delicate  and  exciting  question 
which  has  caused  these  interferences  in  the  British 
islands  arose.  The  local  law  in  these  cases  dissolves 
no  obligations  or  relations  lawfully  entered  into  or 
lawfully  existing,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ship’s 
country.  If  it  did,  intercourse  of  civilized  men  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  must  cease.  Marriages  are 
frequently  celebrated  in  one  country  in  a manner  not 
lawful  or' valid  in  another;  but  did  anybody  ever 
doubt  that  marriages  are  valid  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  if  valid  in  the  country  in  which  they  took 
place?  Did  any  one  ever  imagine  that  local  law  ac- 
ted upon  such  marriages  to  annihilate  their  obliga- 
tion, if  the  parlies  should  visit  a country  in  which 
marriages  must  be  celebrated  in  another  form. 

It  may  be  said  that,  in  such  instances,  personal  re- 
lations are  founded  in  contract,  and  therefore  to  be 
respected;  but  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
is  not  founded  in  contract,  and  therefore  is  to  be  re- 
spected only  by  the  law  of  the  place  which  recognises 
it.  Whoever  so  reasons  encounters  the  authority  of 
the  whole  body  of  public  law,  from  Grolius  down; 
because  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
law  itself  presumes  or  implies  contracts;  and  promi- 
nent among  these  instances  is  the  very  relat  ion  which 
we  are  now  considering,  and  which  relation  is  hold- 
en  by  law  to  draw  after  it  mutuality  of  obligation. 

Is  not  the  relation  between  a father  and  his  minor 
children  acknowledged,  when  they  go  abroad?  And 
on  what  contract  is  this  founded,  but  a contract  rais- 
ed by  general  principles  of  law,  from  the  relation  of 
the  parlies? 

Your  lordship  will  please  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
proposition  which  I am  endeavoring  to  support  is, 
that  by  the  comity  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
practice  of  modern  times,  merchant  vessels,  entering 
open  ports  of  other  nations,  for  (he  purpose  of  trade, 
are  presumed  to  be  allowed  to  bring  with  them,  and 
to  retain,  for  their  protection  and  government,  the 
jurisdiction  and  laws  of  their  own  country.  All  this, 
I repeat,  is  presumed  to  be  allowed; — because  the 
por(s  are  open,  because  trade  is  invited,  and  because, 
under  these  circumstances,  such  permission  or  allow- 
ance is  according  to  general  usage.  It  is  not  denied 
that  all  this  may  be  refused;  and  this  suggests  a dis- 
tinction, the  disregard  of  which  may  perhaps  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  difficulties  arising  in  cases  of 
this  sort;  that  is  to  say,  the  distinction,  between  what 
a state  may  do  if  it  pleases,  and  what  it  is  presumed 
to  do,  or  not  to  do,  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  de- 
claration of  its  will.  A state  might  declare  that  all 
foreign  marriages  should  be  regarded  as  null  and 
void,  within  its  territory;  that  a foreign  father,  ar- 
riving with  an  infant  son,  should  no  longer  have  au- 
thority or  control  over  him;  that,  on  the  arrival  of  a 
foreign  vessel  in  its  ports,  all  shipping  articles  and 
all  indentures  of  apprenticeship  between  her  cr e-jt 
and  her  owners  or  master,  should  cease  to  be  bind- 
ing. These,  and  many  other  tilings  equally  irration- 
al and  absurd,  a sovereign  state  has  doubtless  the 
power  to  do.  But  they  are  not  to  be  presumed.  It 
is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  ab  ante,  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  state  thus  to  withdraw  itself 
from  the  circle  of  civilized  nations.  It  will  be  time 
enough  to  believe  this  to  be  its  intention,  when  it 
formally  announces  that  intention,  by  appropriate 
enactments,  edicts,  or  other  declarations.  In  regard 
to  slavery  within  the  British  territories,  there  is  a 
well  known  and  clear  promulgation  of  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  authority;  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a well 
known  rule  of  her  law.  As  to  England  herself,  that 
law  has  long  existed;  and  recent  acts  of  parliament 
established  the  same  law  for  the  colonies.  The 
usual  mode  of  stating  the  rule  of  English  law  is,  that 
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no  sooner  does  a slave  reach  the  shore  of  England, 
then  he  is  free.  This  is  true;  but  it  means  no  more 
than  that,  when  a slave  comes  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  England,  he  ceases  to  be  a slave,  be- 
cause the  law  of  England  positively  and  notoriously 
prohibits  and  forbids  the  existence  of  such  a relation 
between  man  and  man.  But  it  does  not  mean  that 
English  authorities,  with  this  rule  of  English  law  in 
their  hands,  may  enter  where  the  jurisdiction  of  a- 
noiher  nation  is  acknowledged  to  exist,  and  there  de- 
stroy rights,  obligations  and  interests,  lawfully  ex- 
isting under  the  authority  of  such  other  nation.  No 
such  construction,  and  no  such  effect,  can  be  right- 
fully given  to  the  British  law.  It  is  true,  that  it  is 
competent  to  the  British  parliament,  by  express  sta- 
tute provision,  to  declare  that  no  foreign  jurisdiction 
of  any  kind  should  exist,  in  or  over  a vessel,  after  its 
arrival  voluntarily  in  her  ports.  And  so  she  might 
close  all  her  ports  to  the  ships  of  all  nations.  A state 
may  also  declare,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipula- 
tions, that  foreigners  shall  not  sue  in  her  courts,  nor 
travel  in  her  territories,  nor  carry  away  funds  or 
goods  received  for  debts.  We  need  not  inquire  what 
would  be  the  condition  of  a country  that,  should  es- 
tablish such  laws,  nor  in  what  relation  they  would 
leave  towards  the  states  of  the  civilized  world.  Her 
power  to  make  such  laws  is  unquestionable;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  direct,  and  positive  enactments  to  that 
effect,  the  presumption  is,  the  opposites  of  these 
things  exist.  While  her  ports  are  open  to  foreign 
trade,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  expects  foreign 
ships  to  enter  them,  bringing  wjth  them  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  own  government,  and  the  protection  of 
its  laws,  to  the  same  extent  that  her  ships,  and  the 
ships  of  other  commercial  states,  carry  with  them 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  governments  into 
the  open  ports  of  the  world:  just  as  it  is  presumed, 
while  the  contrary  is  not  avowed,  that  strangers  may 
travel  in  a civilized  country  in  a time  of  peace,  sue 
in  its  courts,  and  bring  away  their  property. 

A merchant  vessel  enters  the  port  of  a friendly 
state,  and  enjoys  while  there  the  protection  of  her 
own  laws,  and  is  under  the  jurisdiction  oi  her  own 
government,  not  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  place,  but  by  the  presumed  allowance  or  permis- 
sion of  that  sovereignty.  This  permission  or  allow- 
ance is  founded  oil  the  comity  of  nations,  like  the 
other  cases  which  have  been  mentioned:  and  this 
comity  is  part,  and  a most  important  and  valuable 
part,  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  which  all  nations  are 
presumed  to  assent  until  they  make  their  dissent 
known.  In  the  silence  of  any  positive  rule,  affirm- 
ing or  denying'or  restraining  the  operations  of  foreign 
laws,  their  tacit  adoption  is  presumed,  to  the  usual 
extent.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  courts  of  law  ex- 
pound contracts  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  in 
which  thc-y  are  made;  and  instances  almost  innume- 
rable exist,  in  which,  by  the  general  practice  of  ci- 
vilized countries,  the  laws  of  one  will  be  recognised 
and  often  executed  by  another.  This  is  the  comity 
of  nations;  and  it  is  upon  this,  as  its  solid  basis,  that 
the  intercourse  of  civilized  states  is  maintained. 

But  while  that  which  has  now  been  said  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  voluntary  and  adopted  law  of  nations, 
in  cases  of  the  voluntary  entry  of  merchant  vessels 
into  the  ports  of  other  countries,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  vessels  in  such  ports,  only  through  an  over- 
ruling necessity,  may  place  their  claim  for  exemption 
from  interference  on  still  higher  principles;  that  is  to 
say,  principles  held  in  more  sacred  regard  by  the 
comity,  the  courtesy,  or  indeed  the  common  sense  of 
justice  of  all  civilized  states. 

Even  in  regard  to  cases  of  necessity,  however,  there 
are  things  of  an  unfriendly  and  offensive  character, 
which  yet  it  may  not  be  easy  to  say  that  a nation 
might  not  do.  For  example,  a nation  might  declare 
her  will  to  be,  and  make  it  the  law  of  her  dominions 
that  foreign  vessels  cast  away,  on  her  shores,  should 
be  lost  to  her  owners,  and  subject  to  the  ancient  law 
of  wreck.  Or  a neutral  state,  while  shutting  her 
ports  to  the  armed  vessels  of  belligerents,  as  she  has 
a right  to  do,  might  resolve  on  seizing  and  confisca- 
ting vessels  of  that  description  which  should  be  driv- 
en to  take  shelter  in  her  harbors  by  the  violence  of  the 
storms  of  the  ocean.  But  laws  of  this  character, 
however,  within  the  absolute  competence  of  govern- 
ment, could  only  he  passed,  if  passed  at  all,  under 
willingness  to  meet  Uie  last  responsibility  to  which 
nations  are  subject. 

The  presumption  is  stronger,  therefore  in  regard  to 
vessels  driven  into  foreign  ports  by  necessity,  and 
seeking  only  temporary  refuge,  than  in  regard  to 
those  which  enter  them  voluntarily,  and  for  purposes 
of  trade,  that  they  will  not  be  interfered  with;  aud 
that,  unless  they  commit,  while  in  port,  some  act 
against  the  laws  of  the  place,  they  will  he  permitted 
to  receive  supplies,  to  repair  damages,  and  to  depart 
unmolested. 

If,  therefore,  vessels  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ing lawful  voyages,  from  port  to  port,  along  their 


own  shore,  are  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  or  car- 
ried by  unfawful  force,  into  English  ports,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  cannot  consent  that 
the  local  authorities  in  those  ports  shall  take  advan- 
tage of  such  misfortunes,  and  enter  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  interfering  with  the  condition  of  persons 
or  things  on  board,  as  established  by  their  own  laws. 
If  slaves,  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
escape  into  the  British  territories,  it  is  not  expected 
that  they  will  be  restored.  In  that  case  the  territori- 
al jurisdiction  of  England  will  have  become  exclu- 
sive over  them,  and  must  decide  their  condition.  But 
slaves  on  board  of  American  vessels  lying  in  British 
waters,  are  not  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
England;  or  under  the  exclusive  operation  of  Eng- 
lish law;  and  this  founds  the  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  cases.  If  persons,  guilty  of  crime  in  the 
TJ.  States  seek  an  asylum  in  the  British  dominions 
they  will  not  be  demanded,  until  provision  for  such 
cases  be  made  by  treaty;  because  the  giving  up  of 
criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  is  agreed  and  un- 
derstood to  be  a matter  in  which  every  nation  regu- 
lates its  conduct  according  to  its  own  discretion.  It 
is  no  breach  of  comity  to  refuse  such  surrender. 

On  the  other  hand,  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
driven  by  necessity  into  British  ports,  and  staying 
there  no  longer  than  such  necessity  exists,  violating 
no  law,  nor  having  intent  to  violate  any  law  will 
I claim,  and  there  will  be  claimed  for  them,  protection 
I and  security,  freedom  from  molestation,  and  from  all 
interference  with  the  character  or  condition  of  per- 
sons or  things  on  board.  In  the  opinion  of  the  go- 
vernment oflhe  United  States,  such  vessels,  so  driven 
and  so  detained  by  necessity  in  a friendly  port,  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  still  pursuing  their  original  voyage, 
and  turned  out  of  their  direct  course  only  by  disaster, 
or  by  wrongful  violence;  that  they  ought  to  receive 
all  assistance  necessary  to  enable  them  to  resume 
that  direct  course;  and  that  interference  and  moles- 
tation by  local  authorities  where  the  whole  voyage 
is  lawful,  both  in  act  and  intent,  is  ground  for  just 
and  grave  complaint. 

Your  lordshsp’s  discernment  and  large  experience 
in  affairs  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to  you  how  import- 
ant it  is  to  merchants  and  navigators  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  a country  so  large  in  extent  as  the 
United  States,  that  they  should  feel  secure  against 
all  but  the  ordinary  causes  of  maritime  loss.  The 
possessions  of  the  two  governments  closely  approach 
each  other.  This  proximity,  which  ought  to  make 
us  friends  and  good  neighbors,  may,  without  proper 
care  and  regulation,  itself  prove  a ceaseless  cause  of 
vexation,  irritation  and  disquiet. 

If  your  lordship  has  no  authority  to  enter  into  a 
stipulation  by  treaty  for  the  prevention  of  such  oc- 


think  myself  without  power  to  consider  of  some  ad 
justment  of,  and  remedy  for,  a great,  acknowledged 
difficulty,  if  i could  see  my  way  clearly  to  any  satis- 
factory course,  and  if  I had  not  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion, after  very  anxious  consideration,  that,  for  the 
reasons  which  I will  state,  this  question  had  belter  be 
treated  in  London,  where  it  will  have  a much  increas- 
ed chance  of  settlement,  on  terms  likely  to  satisfy  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  case  of  the  Creole  would  be  easily 
disposed  of;  hut  it  involves  a class  and  description 
of  cases  which,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  that  se- 
curity you  seek  for  the  trade  of  America  through  the 
Bahama  channel,  brings  into  consideration  questions 
of  law,  both  national  and  international  of  the  highest 
importance;  and,  to  increase  the  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject,  public  feeling  is  sensitively  alive 
to  every  thing  connected  with  it.  These  circumstan- 
ces bring  me  to  the  conviction  that,  although  1 really 
believe  that  much  may  be  done  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  your  government,  Ihe  means  of  doing  so  would  be 
best  considered  in  London,  where  immediate  refe- 
rence may  be  had  to  the  highest  authorities,  on  every 
point  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  that  may  arise;  what- 
ever I might  attempt  would  be  more  or  less  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  bettered  by  apprehensions 
of  responsibility,  and  1 might  thereby  be  kept  within 
limits  which  my  government  at  home  might  disregard. 
In  other  words,  I believe  you  would  have  a better 
chance  in  this  settlement  with  them  than  with  me. 
I state  this  after  some  imperfect  endeavors,  by  cor- 
respondence, to  come  at  satisfactory  explanations. 
If  I were  in  this  instance  treating  of  ordinary  materi- 
al interests,  I should  proceed  with  more  confidence; 
but  anxious  as  I unfeignedly  am  that  all  questions 
likely  to  disturb  the  future  good  understanding  be- 
tween iis  should  be  averted,  I strongly  recommend 
this  question  of  the  security  of  the  Bahajna  channel 
being  referred  for  discussion  in  London. 

This  opinion  is  more  decidedly  confirmed  by  your 
very  elaborate  and  important  argument,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations 
to  these  subjects — an  argument  to  which  your  autho- 
rity necessarily  gives  great  weight,  but  in  which  I 
| would  not  presume  to  follow  you  with  mv  own  irn- 
j perfect  means.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
| covering  all  the  seas  of  the  world  with  their  com- 
| merce,  have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  main- 
! taining  sound  and  pure  principles  of  international 
j law,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  reciprocal  aid  and  good 
! offices  in  all  their  harbors  and  possessions.  With  re- 
' spect  to  the  latter,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
disposition  oflhe  respective  governments  and  people 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  with  the  single  exception 
of  those  very  delicate  and  perplexing  questions  which 


currences  hereafter  « have  ^ea^  ha^d,  oc-  have  -cently  arisen  from  the  state  of  slavery;  and 
currences  so  likely  to  disturb  that  peace  between  the  j ®ven  tbese.  f el1?  confined,  and  likely  to  continue  to 
two  countries  which  it  is  the  object  of  your  lord- ; eon“.  o the  narrow  passage  of  the  Bahama 
ship’s  mission  to  establish  and  confirm,  you  may  still  I chan„neL  . At  110  otber  Part,of  the  Possessions 


be  so  far  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  your  go- 
vernment as  .to  be  able  to  engage  that  instructions 
shall  lie  given  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  islands, 
which  shall  lead  them  to  regulate  their  conduct  in 
conformity  with  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  just  expectations  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  in  such  manner  as  shall,  in  future,  take 
away  all  reasonable  ground  of  complaint.  It  would 

be  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  the  president  . , , , - , - 

should  see  that,  whilst  it  is  now  hoped  so  many  j Fes  01e‘ ? >ou  may  be  well  assured  that  there 
other  subjects  of  difference  may  be  harmoniously!1*  110  °n  °ur  part  that  they  should  reach  our 
adjusted,  nothing  should  be  done  in  regard  to  this  s lores>  ?r  that  British  possessions  should  be  used  as 

CleC'OYS 


are  American  vessels  with  slaves  ever  likely  to  touch, 
nor  are  they  likely  to  touch  there  otherwise*!  ban  from 
the  pressure  of  very  urgent  necessity.  The  difiiculty, 
therefore,  as  well  as  the  desired  remedy,  is  apparent- 
ly confined  within  narrow  limits. 

Upon  the  great  general  principles  affecting  this 
case  we  do  not  differ.  You  admit  that  if  slaves, 
the  property  of  American  citizens,  escape  into  Bri- 
tish territories,  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  be 


dangerous  source  of  future  collisions. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  your 
lordship  the  assurances  of  my  distinguished  conside- 
ration. DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Washington,  August  6,  1842. 

Sir:  You  may  be  well  assured  that  I am  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  to  which 
you  call  my  attention  in  the  note  which  you  did  me 
honor  of  addressing  me  on  the  1st  instant,  in  which 
you  inform  me  the  president  have  been  pleased  to 
express  his  regret  that  I was  not  empowered  by  my 
government  to  enter  into  a formal  stipulation  for  the 
better  security  of  vessels  oflhe  United  States,  when 
meeting  with  disasters  in  passing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  driven  by  such 
disasters  into  British  ports. 

It  is,  I believe,  unnecessary  that  I should  tell  you 
that  the  case  of  the  Creole  was  known  in  London  a 
few  days  only  before  my  departure.  No  complaint 
had  at  that  time  been  made  by  Mr.  Everett.  The 
subject  was  not  therefore  among  those  which  it  was 
the  immediate  object  of  my  mission  to  discuss.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I must  admit  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment I was  acquainted  with  the  fact3  of  this  case,  1 
was  sensible  of  all  its  importance,  and  I should  not 


decoys  for  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  a friendly 
neighbor. 

When  these  slaves  do  reach  us,  by  whatever 
means,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  present  state 
of  British  law  is  in  this  respect  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition,  nor  need  I remind  you  that  it  is 
exactly  the  same  with  the  laws  of  every  part  of 
the  United  Slates  where  a state  of  slavery  is  not 
recognised;  and  that  the  slaves  put  on  shore  at  Nas- 
sau, would  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  would  a foreign 
slave  landed  under  any  circumstances  whatever  a 
Boston. 

But  what  constitutes  the  being  within  British  do- 
minion, from  which  these  consequences  are  to  fol- 
low? Is  a vessel  passing  through  the  Bahama  chan- 
nel and  forced  involuntary,  either  from  storm  or  mu- 
tiny, into  British  waters,  to  be  so  considered?  What 
power  have  the  authorities  of  those  islands  to  take 
cognizance  of  persons  or  property  in  such  vessels? — 
These  are  questions  which  you,  sir,  have  dissussed  at 
great  length,  and  with  evident  ability.  Although  you 
have  advanced  some  propositions  which  rather  sur- 
prise and  startle  me,  I do  not  pretend  to  judge  of 
them:  but  what  is  very  clear  is,  that  great  princi- 
ples are  involved  in  a discussion  which  it  would  ill 
become  me  lightly  to  enter  upon;  and  I am  confirm- 
ed by  this  consideration  in  wishing  that  the  subject 
be  referred  to  where  it  will  be  perfectly  weighed  and 
examined. 
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It  behooves  the  authorities  of  our  two  governments 
well  to  guard  themselves  against  establishing  by  their 
diplomatic  intercourse  false  precedents  and  princi- 
ples. and  that  they  do  not,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
a passing  difficulty,  set  examples  which  may  hereaf- 
ter mislead  the  world. 

It  is  not  intended  on  this  occasion  to  consider  in 
detail  the  particular  instances  which  have  given  rise 
to  these  discussions.  They  have  already  been  stated 
and  explained.  Our  object  is  rather  to  look  to  the 
means  of  future  prevention  of  such  occurrences.  That 
this  may  be  obtained,  I have  little  doubt,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  immediately  to  agree  on  the  pre- 
cise stipulations  of  a treaty.  On  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  certain  great  principles  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  consciences  and  sympathies  of  the  peo- 
ple for  any  minister  to  be  able  to  overlook;  and  any 
engagement  1 might  make  in  opposition  to  them 
would  be  instantly  disavowed;  but  at  the  same  time 
that  we  maintain  our  own  laws  within  our  own  ter- 
ritories, we  arc  bound  to  respect  those  of  our  neigh- 
bors, and  to  listen  to  every  possible  suggestion  of 
means  of  averting  from  them  every  annoyance  and  in- 
jury. I have  great  confidence  that  this  may  be  effec- 
tually done  in  the  present  instance;  but  the  case  to  be 
met  and  remedied  is  new,  and  must  not  be  too  hastily 
dealt  with.  You  may,  however,  be  assured  that 
measures  so  important  for  the  preservation  of  friend- 
ly intercourse  between  the  two  countries  shall  not  be 
neglected. 

in  the  meantime,  I can  engage  that  instructions 
shall  be  given  to  the  govenors  of  her  majesty’s  co- 
lonies on  the  southern  borders  of  the  United  States 
to  execute  their  own  laws  with  careful  attention 
to  the  wish  of  their  government  to  maintain  good 
neighborhood,  and  that  their  shall  be  no  otlicious 
interference  with  American  vessels  driven  by  ac- 
cident or  by  violence  into  those  ports.  The  laws 
and  duties  of  hospitality  shall  be  executed,  and  these 
seem  neither  to  require  nor  to  justify  any  further  in- 
quisition inLo  the  stale  of  persons  or  tilings  on  board 
of  vessels  so  situated,  than  may  be  indispensable  to 
enforce  the  observance  of 'the  municipal  law  of  the 
colony  and  the  proper  regulation  of  its  harbors  and 
waters. 

A strict  and  careful  attention  to  these  rules,  ap- 
plied in  good  faith  to  all  transactions  as  they  arise, 
will,  I hope  and  believe,  without  any  abandonment 
of  great  general  principles,  lead  to  the  avoidance  of 
any  excitement  or  agitation  on  this  very  sensitive 
subject  of  slavery,  and,  consequently,  of  those  irri- 
tating feelings  which  may  have  a tendency  to  bring 
into  peri!  ail  the  great  interests  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

I further  trust  that  friendly  sentiments  and  a con- 
viction of  the  importance  of  cherishing  them,  will, 
on  all  occasions,  lead  the  two  countries  to  consider 
favorably  any  further  arrangements  which  may  be 
judged  necessary  for  the  reciprocal  protection  of 
their  interests. 

I hope,  sir,  that  this  explanation  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  president, 
and  that  he  will  see  in  it  no  diminution  of  that  earn- 
est desire,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  recognise 
in  me,  to  perforin  my  work  ol  reconciliation  and 
friendship;  but  that  lie  will  rather  perceive  in  rny 
suggestion,  in  this  particular  instance,  that  it  is  made 
with  a well-founded  hope  of  thereby  better  obtain- 
ing the  object  we  have  in  view. 

i beg  leave  to  renew  to  you,  sir,  the  assurance  of 
my  high  consideration,  ASHBURTON. 

lion.  Daniel  Webster , 4'c->  &ic- 

Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  slate,  Washington,  August  8,  1842. 

My  loud:  1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  lordship’s  note  of  the  6th  last,  in  an- 
swer to  mine  of  the  1st,  upon  the  subject  of  a stipu- 
lation for  the  better  security  of  American  vessels 
driven  by  accident  or  carried  by  force  into  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  ports. 

The  president  would  have  been  gratified  if  you 
had  felt  yourself  at  liberty  to  proceed  at  once  to  con- 
sider some  proper  arrangement,  by  formal  treaty,  for 
this  object;  but  there  may  be  weight  in  the  reasons 
which  you  urge  for  referring  sueii  mode  of  stipula- 
tion for  consideration  to  London. 

The  president  places  his  reliance  on  those  princi- 
ples of  public  law  which  were  stated  in  my  note  to 
your  lordship,  and  which  are  regarded  as  equally 
well  founded  and  important,  and  on  your  lordship’s 
engagements,  that  instructions  shall  be  given  to  the 
governors  of  her  majesty’s  colonies  to  execute  their 
own  laws  with  careful  attention  to  the  wish  of  their 
government  to  maintain  good  neighborhood:  and  that 
tiier-.  shall  be  no  officious  interference  with  Ameri- 
can vessels  driven  by  accident  or  by  Violence  into 
those  ports.  That  the  laws  and  duties  of  hospitality 
shall  be  executed,  and  that  these  seem  neither  to  re- 


quire nor  to  justify  any  further  inquisition  into  the 
slate  ol  persons  or  things  on  board  of  vessels  so  sit- 
uated, than  may  he  indispensable  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  the  municipal  low  of  the  colony,  and 
the  proper  regulation  of  its  harbors  and  waters.  He 
indulges  the  hope,  nevertheless,  that,  actuated  by  a 
just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  mutual  interests  of 
the  two  countries,  and  Hi  maintenance  of  a perma- 
nent peace  between  them,  her  majesty’s  government 
will  not  fail  to  see  the  importance  of  removing,  by 
such  further  stipulations  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  as 
may  be  found  to  he  necessary,  all  cause  of  complaint 
connected  with  this  subject. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration, 
your  lordship’s  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  AVEBSTER. 

Lord  Ashburton,  Sfc.  Sj-c. 
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Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Aug.  8, 1842. 

My  Loro:  We  have  had  several  conversations  on 
the  subject  of  impressment,  but  I do  not  understand 
that  your  lordship  has  instructions  from  your  govern- 
merit  to  negotiate  upon  it,  nor  does  the  government 
of  the  United  States  see  any  utility  in  opening  such 
negotiations,  unless  the  British  government  is  prepar- 
ed to  forego  the  practice  in  all  future  wars.  No 
cause  has  produced,  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so 
long  a period,  disturbing  and  irritating  influences  on 
the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land as  the  impressment  of  seamen  by  British  crui- 
sers from  American  merchant  vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  1812,  hardly  a year  elapsed  without  loud 
complaint  and  earnest  remonstrance,  a deep  feeling 
of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed,  and  to  the  practice 
exercised  under  it,  and  not  unfrequently  exercised 
without  the  least  regard  to  what  justice  and  humani- 
ty would  have  dictated,  even  if  the  right  itself  had 
been  admitted,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of 
America,  and  this  feeling,  it  is  well  known,  co-ope- 
rated most  powerfully  with  other  causes  to  produce 
the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  different  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war, 
negotiations  have  taken  pi -me  bet  veen  the  two  go- 
vernments, with  the  hope  of  finding  some  means  of 
quieting  these  complaints.  At  some  times,  the  effec- 
tual abolition  of  the  practice  has  been  requested  and 
treated  of;  at,  oth  r limes,  its  temporary  suspension; 
and,  at  other  times  ago  n the  limitation  of  its  exer- 
cise and  some  security  against  its  eu  'minus  abus  -s. 

A common  destiny  has  attended  th  -sc  c fibrin;  they 
have  all  failed.  The  question  stands  at  th,  > ios  o ' 
where  it  stood  fifty  years  ago.  Thermic-; 
to  a settlement  was  a co;  , etiii  ;i  p.  p ■■  Its,,;; 

and  which  had  come  to  the  point  .h  s:g;i  •'  f.  w!  . 
it  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  British  go  vern- 
ment  insisting  that  the  narrow  seas  sii.vu!  I neexpn  -.By 
excepted,  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  contem- 
plated stipulations  against  impressment  should  extend. 
The  American  minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  ex- 
ception as  quite  inadmissible,  and  preferred  rather  to 
abandon  the  negotiation  than  acquiesce  in  the  doc- 
trine which  it  proposed  to  establish. 

England  asserts  the  right  of  impressing  British  sub- 
jects, in  time  of  war,  out  of  neutral  merchant  vessels, 
and  of  deciding  by  her  visiting  officers,  who,  among 
the  crews  of  such  merchant  vessels,  are  British  sub- 
jects. She  asserts  this  as  a legal  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown;  which  prerogative  is  alleged 
to  be  founded  on  the  English  law  of  the  perpetual 
and  indissoluble  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his  ob- 
ligation, under  all  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole 
life,  to  render  military  services  to  the  crown  wheu- 
ever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  Bri- 
tish jurists,  shows,  at  once,  that  the  English  claim  is 
far  broader  than  the  basis  or  platform  on  which  it  is 
raised.  The  law  relied  on  is  English  law;  the  obli- 
gations insisted  on  are  obligations  existing  between 
the  crown  of  England  and  its  subjects.  This  law 
and  these  obligations,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  such  as 
England  may  choose  they  shall  be;  but  then  they  must 
he  confined  to  the  parties.  Impressment  of  seamen, 
out  of  and  beyond  English  territory,  and  from  on 
board  the  ships  of  other  nations,  is  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  other  nations;  is  further,  therefore, 
than  English  prerogative  can  legally  extend;  and  is 
nothing  but  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  peculiar  law  of 
Engl  an  i beyond  the  do  . unions  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
crown.  The  claim  asserts  an  extra  territorial  autho- 
rity for  the  law  of  British  prerogative,  and  assumes 
to  exercise  this  extra  territorial  authority  to  the  ma- 
nifest injury  and  annoyance  of  tiie  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  other  states,  on  board  their  own  vessels  on 
the  high  seas. 


Every  merchant  vessel  on  the  seas  is  rightfully 
considered  as  part  oi  the  territory  of  the  country  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  entry,  therefore,  into  such 
vessel,  being  neutral,  by  a belligerent,  is  an  act  of 
force,  and  is  prim:/,  facie,  a wrong,  a trespass,  which 
can  be  justified  only  when  done  for  some  purpose, 
allowed  to  form  a sufficient  justification  by  the  law 
of  nations.  But  a British  cruiser  enters  an  American 
merchant  vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom  supposed 
British  subjects;  offering  no  justification  therefor, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  but  claiming  the  right  un- 
der the  law  of  England  respecting  the  king’s  prero- 
gative. This  cannot  be  defended.  English  soil,  Eng- 
lish territory,  English  jurisdiction  is  the  appropriate 
sphere  for  the  operation  of  English  law;  the  ocean  is 
the  sphere  and  any  merchant  vessel  on  the  seas  is 
by  that  law,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  her 
own  nation,  and  may  claim  immunity,  unless  in  eases 
in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  entered  or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  con- 
sequent power  of  the  prerogative,  was  the  law  of  the 
world;  if  it  formed  part  of  the  conventional  code  of 
nations,  and  was  usually  practised  like  the  right  of 
visiting  neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
and  seizing  enemy’s  property,  then  impressment 
might  be  defended  as  a common  right  and  there 
would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evils  till  the  national 
code  should  be  altered.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  There  is  no  such  principle  incorporated  into 
the  code  of  nations.  The  doctrine  stands  only  as 
English  law — not  as  national  law;  and  English  “law 
cannot  be  of  force  beyond  English  dominion.  What- 
ever duties  or  relations  that  law  creates  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  can  be  enforced  and  main- 
tained only  within  the  realm,  or  proper  possessions  or 
territory  ol  the  sovereign.  There  may  be  quite  as 
just  a prerogative  right  to  the  property  of  the  sub- 
jects as  to  their  personal  services,  in  an  exigency  of 
the  state;  but  no  government  thinks  of  controlling  by 
its  own  laws  property  of  its  subjects  situated  abroad; 
much  less  does  any  government  think  of  entering 
the  territory  of  another  power  for  the  purpose  of  seiz- 
ing such  property  and  applying  it  to  their  own  uses. 
As  laws,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England 
have  no  obligations  on  persons  or  property  domiciled 
or  situated  abroad. 

“When,  therefore,”  says  an  authority  not  unknown 
or  unregarded  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  “we 
speak  of  the  rights  of  a state  to  bind  its  own  native 
subjects  every  where,  we  speak  only  of  its  own  claim 
and  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  them  when  they  re- 
turn within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  not 
ol  its  right  to  compel  or  require  obedience  to  such 
laws,  on  tri  - part  of  other  nations,  within  their  own 
territi  -ri.i 1 sovereignty.  On  the  contrary,  every  na- 
ti.ni  has  •„!  exclusive  right  to  regulate  persons  and 
;c  (gfe  its  own  territory,  according  to  its  so- 
' " ugn  ri  1 and  public  polity.” 

F!ie  g<>  1 sense  of  these  principles,  their  remarka- 
ble pertinency  to  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  the  extraordinary  consequences  resulting 
from  the  British  d iclrine,  are  signally  manifested  by 
tiiat  which  we  see  taking  place  every  day.  England 
acknowledges  herself  over  burdened  with  population 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Every  instance  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  persons  of  those  classes  is  regarded  by  her  as 
a benefit.  England,  therefore,  encourages  emigra- 
tion; means  are  notoriously  supplied  to  emigrants  to 
assist  their  conveyance,  from  public  funds;  and  the 
new  world,  and  more  especially  these  United  States, 
receive  the  many  thousands  of  her  subjects  thus 
ejected  from  the  bosom  of  their  native  land  by  the 
necessities  of  their  condition.  They  come  away  from 
poverty  and  distress,  in  over-crowded  cities,  to  seek 
employment,  comfort  and  new  homes,  in  a coun- 
try of  free  institutions  possessed  by  a kindred  race, 
speaking  their  own  language,  and  having  laws  and 
usages  in  many  respects  like  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  and  a country  which,  upon 
the  whole,  is  found  to  possess  more  attractions  for 
persons  of  their  character  and  condition  than  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  stated  that  the 
quarter  of  the  year  ending  with  Juno  last,  more  than 
twenty-six  thousand  emigrants  left  the  single  port  of 
Liverpool  for  the  United  States,  being  four  or  five 
times  as  many  as  left  (he  same  port  within  the  same 
period  for  the  British  colonies  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  these  crowds  of  emigrants,  many  ar- 
rive in  our  cities  in  circumstances  of  great  destitu- 
tion, and  the  charities  of  the  country  both  public  and 
private,  are  severely  taxed  to  relieve  their  immediate 
wants.  In  time  they  mingle  with  the  new  community 
in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  seek  means  of 
living;  some  finct  employment  in  the  cities,  others  go 
to  the  frontiers  to  cultivate  land  reclaimed  from  the 
forest;  and  a greater  or  less  number  of  the  residue, 
becoming  in  time,  naturalized  citizens,  enter  into  the 
merchant  service,  under  the  flag  of  their  adopted 
country. 

Now,  my  lord,  if  war  should  break  out  betweea 
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England  and  an  European  p > ver,  can  any  thin t he 
more  unjust,  any  thing  more  irreconcilable  to  the 
general  sentiments  of  mankind,  tlnn  that  England 
should  seek  out  those  persons,  thus  encouraged  by 
her,  and  compelled  by  their  own  condition  to  leave 
their  native  homes,  tear  them  away  from  their  new 
employments,  their  new  political  relations,  and  tln-ir 
domestic  connexions,  and  force  them  to  undergo  the 
danger  and  hardships  of  military  service,  fora  coun- 
try which  has  thus  ceased  to  he  their  own  country? 
Certainly,  certainly,  my  lord,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  this  question.  Is  it  not  I tr  more  reasonable 
that  England  should  cither  prevent  such  emigration 
of  her  subjects,  or  that,  if  she  encourage  and  pro- 
mote it,  she  should  leave  them  not  to  the  embroil- 
ment of  a double  and  a contradictory  allegiance,  hut 
to  their  own  voluntary  choice,  to  form  such  rela- 
tions, poiitica!  or  social,  as  they  see  tit,  in  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  to  find  a ir  bread,  and  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  which  they  are  to  look  for 
defence  and  protection? 

A question  of  such  serious  importance  ought  to  be 
put  at  rest.  If  the  United  -States  give  shelter 'and 
protection  to  those  whom  the  policy  of  England  an- 
nually casts  upon  their  shews — if.  by  the  benign  in- 
fluences of  their  government  and  institutions,  and 
by  the  happy  condition  of  the  country,  those  emi- 
grants be  cl... re  raised  from  poverty  to  comfort,  finding 
it  easy  even  to  become  landholders,  and  being  allowed 
to  partake  in  the  enj  •:  t of  I civil  rights — if  all 
thin  may  be  done,  (and  all  inis  is  done,  under  ..e 
c ju:  nance  and  encouragement  of  England  herself;, 

is  it  not  high  time,  that,  yielding  that  which  had  its 
origin  in  feudal  ideas  as  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  s iciety,  and  especially  with  the  inter- 
course and  reiati  ns  subsisting  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new,  England  should,  at  length  formally  dis- 
claim all  right  to  the  services  of  such  persons,  and 
renounce  all  control  ever  their  conduct? 

But  impressment  is  subject  to  objections  of  a 
much  wider  range.  If  it  could  he  justified  in  its  ap- 
plication to  those  who  are  declared  to  be  its  only  ob- 
jects, it  still  remains  true  that,  in  its  exercise,  it 
touches  the  political  rights  of  other  governments, 
and  endangers  the  security  of  tin  ir  own  native  sub- 
jects and  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the  state  is 
concerned  in  maintaining  its  exclusive  jurisdiction 
and  possession  over  its  merchant  ships  on  the  reas, 
except  so  far  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  intrusion 
upon  that  possession  lor  special  purposes;  and  all  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  no  member  of  a crew, 
wherever  born,  is  safe  against  impressment  when  a 
ship  is  visited. 

The  evils  and  injuries  resulting  from  the  actual 
practice  can  hardly  he  overstated,  and  have  ever 
proved  themselves  to  be  such  as  should  lead  to  its 
relinquishment,  even  if  it  were  founded  in  any  de- 
fensible principle.  The  difficulty  of  discriminating 
between  English  and  American  citizens  has  always 
been  found  to  he  great,  even  when  an  honest  pur- 
pose of  discrimination  has  existed.  But  the  lieuten- 
ant of  a man-of-war,  having  neeessily  for  men,  is 
apt  to  be  a summary  judge,  and  his  decisions  will  be 
quite  as  significant  of  his  own  wants  and  his  own 
power  as  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.  An 
extract  from  u letter  of  Air.  iving,  of  the  I3lh  of 
April,  17:37,  to  the  American  secretary  of  state, 
shows  something  of  the  enormous  extent  ol  these 
wrongful  seizures: 

“Instead  ol  a few,  and  these  in  many  instances 
equivocal  cases,  I have, 11  says  he,  'since  the  month 
01  July  past,  made  application  tor  tiie  discharge, 
from  British  men-of-vvar,  ol  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-one seamen,  who,  staling  themselves  to  he  Ameri- 
cans, have  claimed  my- interference.  Of  this  number 
eighty-six  have  been  ordered  by  tiie  admiralty  to  be 
discharged,  thirty-seven  more  have  been  detained  as 
British  subjects  or  us  American  volunteers,  or  from 
want. of  prout  that  they  are  Americans,  and  to  my  appli- 
cations for  tne  discharge  of  the  remaining  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight,  i iiave  received  no  answer — the 
siiips  on  board  ol  which  these  seamen  were  detained 
having  in  many  instances,  sailed  before  an  examina- 
tion was  made  in  consequence  ol  rny  application. 

“It  is  certain  that  some  of  lno.se  who  nave  applied 
to  me  are  not  American  citizen.,  nut  tiie  exceptions 
are,  in  my  opinion,  lew  and  the  evidence  exclusive 
of  certificates,  has  been  such  as,  in  m .st  cases,  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  applicants  were  real  Americans 
who  have  been  forced  into  the  British  service,  and 
w no,  with  singular  constancy  generally  persevered 
in  refusing  pay  or  bounty,  though  m some  instances 
they  iiave  been  in  service  more  than  t,.o  years.” 

But  the  injuries  of  imprisonment  are  lay  no  means 
confined  to  us  immediate  sunjects  or  the  individuals 
on  whom  it  is  practised,  vessels  suiter  from  the 
weakening  of  the  crews,  and  voyages  are  oiten  de- 
layed, and  not  uufreqaentiy  b rotten  up,  ny  subtrac- 
tion irom  the  number  of  regular  hands  ny  impress- 
ment. And  what  is  still  ot  greater  ana  more  general 


mo  ne.ii,  the  fear  of  impressment  has  been  found  t > 
create  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  sailors  for  t he 
American  merchant  service  in  times  of  European 
war.  Seafaring  men  otherwise  inclined  to  enter 
int  i that  service,  are,  as  experience  has  shown,  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  finding  themselves  ere  long  in 
compulsory  military  service  in  British  ships  of  war. 
Many  instances  Iiave  occurred,  fully  established  in 
proof,  in  which  raw  seamen,  natives  of  the  United 
States,  fresh  from  the  fields  of  agriculture,  entering 
for  the  first,  time  on  shipboard,  have  been  impressed 
before  they  made  the  land,  placed  on  the  decks  of 
British  men-of-vvar,  and  compelled  toserve  for  years 
before  they  could  obtain  their  release,  or  revisit  their 
native  country  and  their  homes.  Such  instances  b •- 
come  known,  and  their  effect  in  discouraging  young 
men  from  engaging  in  the  merchant  service  of  their 
country  can  neither  be  doubted  or  wondered  at. — 
Mo -v  than  all,  my  lord,  the  practice  of  impressment, 
whenever  it  has  existed,  has  produced  not  concilia- 
tion and  good  feeling,  but  resentment,  exasperation, 
and  animosity,  between  tiie  two  great  commercial 
countries  of  the  world. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  which  have  succeeded  the 
late  war — a condition  so  favorable  for  dispassionate 
considoratio'.i — England  herself  has  evidently  seen 
the  harshness  of  impressment,  even  exercised  on 
seamen  in  her  own  merchant  service,  and  she  has 
adopted  mea  ires  calculated  if  not  to  renounce  the 
power  or  to  abolish  the  practice,  yet,  at  least,  to  su- 
per, .Be  its  necessity  by  other  means  of  manning  the 
rov.B  navy  mere  compatable  with  justice  and  the 
rights  of  individuals,  and  far  more  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  sentiments  of  the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  government  of  the 
United  States  lias  used  the  occasion  of  your  lordship’s 
pacific  mission  to  renew  this  whole  subject,  and  to 
bring  to  vour  notice  and  that  of  your  government. — 
It  has  reflected  on  the  past,  pondered  on  the  condition 
of  the  present  and  endeavored  to  anticipate,  so  far 
as  might  be  in  its  power,  the  probable  future,  and  I 
am  now  to  communicate  to  your  lordship  the  result 
of  these  deliberations. 

The  American  government,  then,  is  prepared  to 
say,  that  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  from 
American  vessels  cannot  he  hereafter  allowed  to  take 
place.  That  practice  is  founded  on  principles  which 
it  does  not  recognise,  and  is  invariably  attended  by 
consequences  so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such 
formidable  magnitude  as  cannot  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments 
on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished 
person  to  whose  hands  were  first  entrusted  the  seals 
of  this  department  declared,  that  “the  simplest  rule 
will  be,  that  tho  vessel  being  American  shall  be 
evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such.” 

Fifty  years’ experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many 
negotiations,  and  a careful  consideration  now  had,  of 
the  whole  subject,  at  a moment  when  the  passions  are 
laid,  and  no  present  instance  or  emergency  exists  to 
bias  the  judgment,  have  fully  convinced  this  govern- 
ment, that  this  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but 
the  only  rule,  which  can  be  adopted  and  observed, 
consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United 
States  and  the  security  of  their  citizens.  That  rule 
announces  therefor,  what  will  hereafter  be  the  prin- 
ciple maintained  by  their  government.  In  every7  reg- 
ular documented  American  merchant  vessel  the  crew 
who  navigate  it  will  find  their  protection  in  the  Hag 
winch  is  over  them. 

This  announcement  is  not  made,  my  lord,  to  revive 
useless  recollections  of  the  past,  nor  to  stir  embers 
froth  tires  wineli  have  been,  m a great  degree,  smoth- 
ered by  many  years  of  peace.  Far  otherwise.  Its 
purp  se  is  to  extinguish  tnose  fires  effectually  before 
new  incidents  arise  to  fan  them  into  flame.  The 
communication  is  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  springs  from  a deep  and  consci- 
entious conviction  that  the  high  interests  of  both  na- 
tions require  that  tins  so  long  contested  and  contro- 
verted subject  should  now  he  finally  put  to  rest.  I 
persuade  myself,  my  lord,  that  you  will  do  justice  to 
this  frank  and  sincere  avowal  of  motives,  and  that 
you  will  corn  nunicate  your  sentiments,  in  this  res- 
pect, to  your  government. 

mis  letter  closes  my  lord,  on  my  part,  our  official 
correspondence;  and  i gladly  use  tiie  occasion  to 
oiler  you  the  assurance  of  ray  high  and  sincere  re- 
gard. DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lord  Jlshburton  to  Mr.  lobster. 

iVasiiinglon,  Jlug.  9,  1842. 

Sir:  The  note  you  did  me  tne  honor  of  addressing 
me  tiie  Stli  instant,  on  tiie  subject  of  impressment 
shall  he  transmitted  without  delay  to  my  govern- 
ment, a. id  will,  you  may  he  assured,  receive  fro  n 
them  Cue  deliberate  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves. 

The  object  of  my  mission  was  mainly  the  settle- 
ment ol  existing  suojecis  of  difference,  and  no  ditier- 


em  os  have  or  could  have  arisen  of  late  years  with 
respect  to  impressment,  because  the  practice  has 
since  the  peace  wholly  ceased,  and  cannot,  consis- 
tently with  existing  laws  and  regulations  for  man- 
ning her  majesty’s  navy,  be,  under  present  circum- 
stances, renewed. 

Desirous,  however,  of  looking  far  forward  into 
futurity  to  anticipate  every  possible  cause  of  disa- 
greement. and  sensible  of  the  arixie.ty  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  oiviple  on  this  grave  subject  of  bast  irritation,  I 
sh  mid  he  sorry  in  any  way  todiscourage  the  attempt 
at  some  settlement  of  it;  and.  although  wilhout  au- 
thority to  enter  upon  it  here  during  the  limited  con- 
tinuance of  my  mission,  I entertain  a confident  hope 
that  this  task  may  be  accomplished,  when  undertak- 
en, with  the  spirit  of  candor  and  conciliation  which 
has  marked  all  our  late  negotiation. 

It  not  being  our  intention  to  endeavor  now  to  come 
to  any  agreement  on  this  subject,  I may  he  permitted 
to  abstain  from  noticing,  at  any  length,  your  very -in- 
genious arguments  relating  to  it,  and  from  discus- 
sing the  graver  matters  of  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law  growing  out  of  them.  These  sufficiently 
show  that  the  question  is  one  requiring  calm  consi- 
deration; though  I must,  at  the  same  time,  admit 
that  they  prove  a strong  necessity  of  some  settle- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  that  good  understanding 
which,  1 trust,  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  our 
joint  labors  have  now  succeeded: in  establishing. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  laws  of  our  two  countries 
maintain  opposite  principles  respecting  allegiance  to 
sovereignty.  America,  receiving  every  year,  by  thou- 
sands, the  emigrants  of  Europe,  maintains  the  doc- 
trine suitable  to  her  condition  of  the  right  of  trans- 
ferring allegiance  at  will.  The  la  ws  of  Great  Britain 
have  maintained,  from  all  time,  the  opposite  doc- 
trine. The  duties  of  allegiance  arc  held  to  bo  indis- 
pensable, and  it  is  belived  that  this  doctrine,  under 
various  modifications,  prevail  in  most,  if  not  in  all, 
the  civilized  states  in  Europe. 

Emigration,  the  modern  mode  by  which  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  peaceably  finds  its  level,  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all  and  eminently  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity.  The  fertile  deserts  of  America  are  gra- 
dually advancing  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation 
and  production,  while  the  emigrant  acquires  comfort 
which  his  own  confined  home  could  not  afford  him. 

If  there  were  any  thing  in  our  laws  or  our  prac- 
tice on  either  side  tending  to  impede  this  march  of 
providential  humanity,  we  could  not  be  two  eager  to 
provide  the  remedy;  but  as  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case,  we  may  safely  leave  this  part  of  the 
subject  without  indulging  in  abstract  speculations, 
having  no  material  practical  application  to  matters 
in  discussion  between  us. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  a serious  practical 
question  dees  arise,  or  rather  has  existed,  from  prac- 
tices formerly  attending  the  mode  of  manning  the 
British  navy  in  times  of  war.  The  principle  is,  that 
all  subjects  of  the  crown  are  in  case  of  necessity 
bound  to  serve  their  country,  and  the  sea  faring  man 
is  naturally  taken  for  the  naval  service.  This  is  not 
as  is  sometimes  supposed,  any  arbitrary  principle  of 
monarchical  government, but  one  founded  on  the  na- 
tural duty  of  every  man  to  defend  the  life  of  his 
country;  and  all  the  analogy  of  your  laws  would  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  principle  would  hold 
good  in  the  United  States;  if  their  geographical  posi- 
tion did  not  make  its  application  unnecessary. 

The  very  anomalous  condition  of  the  two  coun- 
tries with  relation  to  each  other  here  creates  a se- 
rious difficulty.  Our  people  are  not  distinguishable; 
and  owing  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  sailors,  our  ves- 
sels are  very  generally  manned  from  a common  stock, 
it  is  difficult  under  these  circumstances,  to  execute 
laws  which  at  times  have  been  thought  to  be  essen- 
tial for  the  existence  of  the  country,  without  risk  of 
injury  to  others.  The  extent  and  importance  of  those 
injuries,  however,  are  so  formidable  that  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  some  remedy  should,  if  possible,  be  ap- 
plied; at.  all  events,  it  must  be  fairly  and  honestly  at- 
tempted. It  is  true  that  during  the  continuance  of 
peace  no  practical  grievance  can  arise;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  it  is  for  that  reason  the  proper  season  for 
the  cairn  and  deliberate  consideration  of  an  import- 
ant subject.  I have  much  reason  to  hope  that  a sa- 
tisfactory arrangement  respecting  it  may  be  made, 
so  as  to  set  at  rest  all  apprehension  and  anxiety;  and 
1 will  only  further  repeat  the  assurance  of  the  sin- 
cere disposition  of  my  government  favorably  to  con- 
sider all  matters  having  lor  their  object  the  promot- 
ing and  maintaining  undisturbed  kind  and  friendly 
feelings  with  the  United  States. 

1 beg,  sir,  on  this  occasion  of  closing  the  corres- 
pondence with  you,  connected  with  my  mission,  to 
express  the  satisfaction  1 feel  at  its  successful  termi- 
nation, and  to  assure  you  of  my  high  consideration 
and  personal  esteem  and  regard. 

ASHBURTON. 

lion.  Daniel  Webster,  S{c.  &fc. 
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American  funds  at  London  on  the  3d  inst.  Indiana 
(ster.)  5 per  cent.  20j;  Louisiana  (ster.)  5 per  ct.  60; 
New  York,  1845,  5 per  ct.  77;  Ohio,  1850,  6 per  ct. 
70;  Pennsylvania  5 per  ct.  35;  U.  S.  bank  8 per  ct. 
15s.  There  is  no  other  quotations  of  American 
stocks. 

Bank  items.  Tha  Bank  of  Lyons,  New  York,  has 
been  enjoined  by  (he  Vice  Chancellor  of  that  state,  upon 
the  application  of  the  bank  commissioners.  The  Alba- 
ny Argus  says  the  bank  has  about  $60,000  of  the  canal 
fund  money.  It  had  about  $50,000  when  the  present 
state  officers  came  info  power,  on  which  interest  is  due, 
and  $7,000  of  accruing  revenue. 

A publication  mado  by  the  comptroller  of  New'  York, 
states,  that  twenty-four  of  the  banks  of  that  s’ate  have 
commuted,  sixteen  of  them  at  two,  and  the  residue  at 
three  per  cent.  The  total  sum  paid  by  these  banks  is 
$183,673  in  the  notes  of  insolvent  banks  as  follows: 
Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $45,903 

Watervilet  Bank,  38,815 

Clinton  county  bank,  - 22  569 

Commercial  bank  of  Oswego,  77,879 

Lewis  county  bank,  504 

Lafayette,  3 


$183,673 

Cotton  crop.  The  annual  statement  of  the  shipping 
list,  made  the  crop  of  1840-1.  amount  to  1,634,915  bales. 
A statement  in  the  Savannah  Georgian  made  it  1,632,- 
335  bales. 

According  to  the  former  there  was  last  year  ex- 
ported to  England, 

Exp  -rted  to  France, 

Do.  to  other  places, 

Home  consumption, 

STATEMENT. 


935631 
393,129 
o t .533 
267,850 

1842. 

1841 . 

727  653 

813.595 

318,315 

320,701 

114.416 

93.552 

232.271 

143,947 

9.737 

7.865 

19,0]  3 

20,800 

Crop  from  Now  Orleans, 

Alabama, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

South  Carolina, 

Virginia, 

Cotton  continued  in  demand  and  fair  prices  were 
obtained  at  Liverpool  up  to  the  3d  irist.  on  which 
day  2,500  bags  were  sold,  mostly  to  the  trade. 

New  Cemetry.  In  Philadelphia,  they  are  about  to 
establish  a new  Cemetry  at  the  Woodlands,  on  the 
Schuylkill,  just  above  Grays  Ferry. 

A Connecting  kail  road  in  Nokth  Carolina.  A 
convention'  was  lately  held  at  Henderson.  N.  C.  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  a connecting  line  of  >-ail  road  to 
unite  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston  road  with  the  Portsmouth 
and  Roanoke. 

It  appears  that  the  distance  necessary  to  be  traversed, 
to  effect  this  connection  is  not  more  than  thirteen  miles 
by  one  route,  and  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  by  another 
—die  latter  requiring  little  or  no  bridging,  and  bntjight 
excavation.  The  cost  probably  will  be  some  $125,000. 

Deaths.  During  the  week  before  last  in  New  York 
1S4  of  which  106  were  under  two  years  of  age.  Last 
week  in  Boston,  84.  In  Philadelphia  87—38  under  two 
venrs.  In  Baltimore  53,  of  svhicit  24  were  under  two 
’■ears  and  10  were  colored,  all  free. 

J Andrew  Shondike,  Esq.  of  Massachusetts,  died  sud- 
denly at  Buenos  Avres,  on  the  12th  July.  The  loss  of 
his  sou  who  perished  in  the  steamer  President,  preyed 
grcatlv  upon  his  mind.  . 

D S /janertrep,  E<q-,  original  editor  and  proprietor  o I 
the  Democrntie  Review,  died  a few  days  since  in  Surry 
county  Virginia,  of  congestive  fever,  aged  32.  He  was 
a native  of  Ireland— came  to  the  United  States  in  1832; 
lor  the  last  sixteen  months  was  occupied  as  a Virginia 

P*  The  Great  Western  brings  Is  intelligence  of  the  deaths 
of  Dr.  Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Maginn, 
the  celebrated  wit  and  writer,  and  old  Mr.  Longman, 
one  of  “the  Brothers  of  the  Row.’’  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  been  exceedingly  ill,  but  was  recovering. 

Debts  of  tiie  cities.  The  following  is  a cor- 
rected list  of  the  city  dents  from  official  reports: 


New  York, 
Baltimore, 

Boston, 

Philadelphia,  Feb. 
Cincinnati,  Jan. 
Albany, 

N.  Orleans, 
Charleston, 
Mobile, 

Troy, 

Savannah, 
Buffalo, 

Rochester, 
Vicksburg, 

Prov.  R.  L 


Jan. 


May 

Jan. 

Sept. 


April 

May 


1842 

Debt. 

53.011,440 

rop.  pr  nn 
312.710  41  6 

0.318,625 

102,313  51  9 

U 

1,800,000 

93  833  19  2 

(1 

3,118,100 

223  691  13  6 

it 

1,140.000 

46.338  24  3 

U 

435,732 

33  731  12  9 

1 758,000 

102.193  16  0 

H 

1,059,536 

29  261  37  3 

1841 

513,000 

12.672  40  5 

1842 

361,000 

19,334  13  3 

547.216 

11,214  48  6 

l. 

64  500 

18,290  3 5 

98  000 

20,191  5 7 

1841 

50.000  repu’d  — 

1842 

222,321 

23,171  9 80 

29  497.378 

1.153  942 

x1  rum  Lino  it>  — 

viest  debt  per  head  of  any  of  the  cities.  Savannah 
ranks  next.  The  city  of  New  York  comes  in  third. 

[JYew  York  Herald. 


A Dwarf.  The  Richmond  Whig  makes  mention 

u,  a ri  v - 1 if  two  feet  f tor  Luke?  weighing  twenty- 

fc  "■Hinds.  H-  ss  near  ty  -r  vvtuoen  years  old,  and  is 
a naive  of  Bedford  t.  omit; . Vi  -yiuin. 

Flour.  Inspections  at  Baltimore  during  last  week 
13,669  bbls.  and  1.364  half  hbis.  . Wagon  price  $4 — 
store  price  $4  12a25.  At  Philadelphia  §4  25;  at  N. 
York  $4  50. 

Failures  have  occurred  in  Liverpool  and  London 
amongst  the  flour  dealers  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
pression in  prices. 

The  last  arrivals  from  England  dispel  all  expecta- 
tion of  shipping  any  of  our  vast  surplus  of  flour 
to  that  country. 

Flour  is  quoted  at  $2  70  at  Cincinnati  on  the  17th 
inst. 

Indfan  Sports.  Nineteen  w'agnns.  containing  some 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  Tuscarota  tribe  of  Indians 
came  up  from  Niagara  county  yesterday  afternoon,  to 
meet  their  bsethren  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  on  the  Reserva- 
tion near  this  city,  for  the  purpose  ofjoining  in  their  an- 
nual athletic  games.  These  sports,  consisting  of  ball- 
playing, wrestling,  runninng.  leaping.  &c.,  will  probably 
continue  for  two  or  three  days.  We  believe  that  al- 
though our  Senecas  annually  held  these  sports,  this  is  the 
first  occasion  for  some  years  in  which  they  have  thus 
joined  by  a large  delecation  frurn  the  neighboring  tribes. 
This  being  the  last  opportunity  of  celebrating  these 
games,  in  their  long  accustomed  haunts,  by  reason  of 
the  impending  removal  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  has  probably 
induced  the  visit  of  the  Tuscaroras.  Many  of  our  citi- 
zens will  doubtless  feel  desirous  of  witnessing  these  ex- 
ercises, resembling  much  the  manly  Olympian  games  of 
the  athletae  of  ancient  Greece.  [ Buffalo  Adv. 

Thomas  Llotd,  the  late  defaulting  collector  of 
the  city  of  N.  Y'ork,  died  on  his  return  voyage  from 
coast  of  Africa.  His  papers,  documents,  and  the 
cargo  of  the  brig  Hope,  were  seized  on  arrival  at  N. 
Y.  by  his  securities. 

Chrisxain  Mayer,  esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  merchants  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  Neptune  Insurance 
company,  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  inst.,  lament- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him.  The  shipping  in  the  port 
of  Baltimore  displayed  their  flags  half-mast  on  the 
15th,  as  a testimony  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Milk  is  brought  to  New  York  from  Goshen,  by 
the  new  rail  road.  Cost  at  Goshen  2 cents,  freight, 
half  a cent,  and  sells  at  4 cents. 

The  Presidency.  The  Lancaster  Journal  contains 
a call,  sinned  by  an  immense  number  of  persons,  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  on  the  17th 
instant,  “to  declare  their  sentiments  in  favor  of  Pennsyl- 
vani’s  distinguished  and  favorite  eon,  their  fellow  citizen 
and  county  man,  James  Buchanan,  as  a fit  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.’’ 

Pugilism.  Whilst  the  police  have  succeeded  in  arrest 
ing  three  of  the  participators  in  the  murder  of  McCoy 
viz:  McClaskey,  Murphy,  taken  in  N.  Y.  and  bailed  for 
$10,000,  Yankee  Sullivan,  principal  backer  of  Lilly, 
taken  in  New  Jersey;  and  another  combat  was  en- 
acted within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  New  York  anil 
twenty-three  rounds  fought  before  the  police  succeeded  in 
dispersing  the  assemblage!! 

Games  Kenset  and  Lewis  IV.  Halsey  of  Baltimore, 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  and  committed  to  wait  gov.  Sew- 
ards requisition. 

Rhode  Island  Convention.  The  convention  to  form 
a constitution,  met  at  Newport  on  Tuesday  and  was 
organised  by  the  election  James  Fenner  as  President, 
Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Vice  President,  and  Thomas  A. 
Jenckes  and  Walter  W.  Updike,  as  secretaries. 

Sfecie.  The  aggregate  amount  of  specie  in  the  city 
banks  exceeds  six  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  amount  is 
daiily  increasing.  Dollars  and  Gold  are  pouring  into  the 
city,  in  all  directions.  The  banks  were  never  more 
ready  or  able  to  lend  on  good  notes  than  at  present 
[N.  Y.  Amor.  Sept  9th 

Steamers.  The  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York  have 
been  earnestly  urging  their  respective  pretensions  to  the 
French  Commissioners,  in  favor  of  being  selected  as  the 
port  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  stumors  which 
the  French  Government  contempla'es  establishing  be- 
tween this  country  and  France.  The  preponderance  at 
present  appears  to  be  in  favor  of  Boston,  for  the  reason 
that  the  people  of  the  latter  city  have  offered  (lie  Com- 
missioners a wharf  rent  free  for  twenty  years,  and  guar- 
antee them  coal  for  the  steamers  free  of  duty. 

The  agent  of  the  Great  Western  contradicts  the 
statement  that  that  favorite  steamer  is  to  relinquish 
her  trips  between  Liverpool  and  New  York — which 
report  he  attributes  to  Ihe  enemies  of  the  line. 

The  Caledonia  left  Boston  on  the  1 7th  for  Liver- 
pool. 

The  contractors  for  carrying  the  mail  and  furnish- 
ing transportation  between  England  and  the  West 
Indies  by  steamers,  have  failed  in  punctuality  to 
such  an  extent,  and  their  boais  have  been  so  misera- 
bly managed,  that  it  was  said  that  government 
would  abandon  the  contract.  This  is  not  so  how- 
ever. 


Specie.  The  brig  Apalachicola,  captain  Carmine, 
reached  New  Orleans  on  the  12rh  with  $130,000  from 
Tsmfisco.  captain  C.  was  taken  ill  after  leaving  Tampico, 
and  died  n few  h'-urs  after  arriving  at  New  Orleans. — • 
flie  mate  and  sailors  attempted  to  run  off  with  the  brig, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  passengers  to  bring  her  in. 

Stocks.  If  some  of  the  states  are  delinquent,  there 
at-p  others  which  are  getting  ahead  of  punctuality.  Ala- 
bama. we  happen  to  know,  has  funds  already  here  for 
her  January  interests,  or  at.  least  a large  part  of  it,  and 
will-Stend  them  forward  by  the  next  steamer.  Ohio  too 
is  doing ’•better  than  ever.  A letter  from  the  capital  of 
the  state  says,  “The  Ohio  canal  is  now  doing  a line  bu- 
siness, and  the  commissioners  have  aheatly  on  hand 
$150,000  belonging  to  the  interest  fund,  and  will  remit  a 
portion  of  it  to  New  York  soon.  Exchange  on  N.  York 
is  now  plenty.  The  receipts  from  tolls  will  be  large  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season,  so  that  the  commissioners 
will  he  obliged  to  draw  but  lightly  on  the  revenue  of  the 
state  derived  from  taxes,  in  order  to  meet  (hp  interest  on 
the  state  bonds.  [A7.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

The  Savannah  Republican  states  that  recently  in  N. 
York,  the  agent  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Georgia,  in  ot~ 
derto  pay  the  interest  upon  the  state  bonds  due  in  Eng. 
land,  deposited  two  dollars  for  one  in  the  bills  of  that 
bank,  and  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent, 
per  annum  for  ninety  days,  until  the  deposite  was  re- 
deemed. 

Trade.  At  no  period  for  many  years  has  the  quali- 
ty of  British  manufactures  shioped  to  the  United  Sra’es 
been  so  small  as  at  present.  If  even  a packet  ship  gets 
a freight  of  £250  or  £300,  it  is  considered  very  good,  as 
things  go  now.  Passengers  are  the  most  profitable  kind 
of  freight,  and  they  continue  to  be  very  numerous.  The 
packet  ship  Patrick  Henry,  which  sailed  on  Friday, 
carried  out  20  cabin  and  250  steerage  passengers  whose 
passage  money  would  yield  not  less  than  .I860.  Her 
freight  on  goods  did  no!  reach  .1300.  [. English  paper. 

Tobacco.  The  Baltimore  Inspection  of  last  week 
were  unusually  large,  comprising  1159  hhds.  of  Mary- 
land, 510  Ohio,  and  2 Kentucky — total  1671  lids.’  The 
demand  has  been  fair,  considerable  sales  effected  prices 
inferior  and  common  Maryland  2,50  a 3,50;  middlings 
good  to  $-1  a 6;  good  6,50  a S;  fine  8 a 12;  Ohio  common 
and  middling  3 50  a 4,50;  good  5 a 6 fine  red  and  wrap- 
ping 6,50  a 10;  extra  do  11  a 13. 

Tobacco  Crop  in  Missouri,  the  St  Louis  Reporter  of  the 
the  7th  inst.  says:  “The  receipts  of  tobacco  at  this  port 
amount  to  8,518  hhds.,  this  season.  Of  this  amount, 
6.8?T^came  down  the  Missouri,  and  1,644  down  the 
Missisipi.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  estimated  that  2,500 
hhds  have  been  shipped  in  large  boats  that  ascended 
the  rivers,  when  comparatively  high,  to  receive  their  car- 
goes, of  which  no  account  has  been  trken  here,  as  the 
shipments  were  made  directly  to  New  Orleans,  making 
an  aggregate  of  11  018  hhds,  brought  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  this  season;  and  at  least  2,000  hhds.; 
remain  to  be  brought  down.  Of  the  quantity  grown 
south  and  southwest  of  St.  Louis  we  have  no  satisfacto- 
ry accounts,  but  it  cannot  fall  short  of  2,000  hhds.;  and, 
if  that  estimate  is  not  two  high,  the  tobacco  crop  of  Mis- 
souri, in  1841,  amounted  to  15.000  hhds  averaging  1,300 
lb«.  and  at  $40  per  lilith.  constituted  an  aggregate  value 
of  $600,000.  The  crop  for  the  present  year  will  pmbnbly 
amount  to  23,000  hhdds,  and  will  he  worth  about  ®1,000-, 
000.  In  two  or  three  years  from  this  date,  Missouri 
must  be  the  largest  tobacco  growing  State  in  the  union.” 

Woollen  Manufactures  The  Newburvport  Herald 
says  the  principal  woollen  manufactures  in  New  England 
are,  at  Salisbury — 2 establishments  and  35  sets  of  machi- 
nery; a'  Lowell  the  Middlesex  company,  which  has  27 
sets  of  machinery;  at  Andover,  8 establishments  and  25 
sets  of  machinery,  at  North  Kingston,  R.  1.  10  establish- 
ments and  21  sets  of  machinery;  Worcester,  9 establis  - 
ments,  12  sets;  Waterford,  16  sets:  Thompsonville,  Conn. 
12  sets;  Northampton,  8 sets;  Milbury.  12;  Lemee'er,  15 
do;  Framingham, 12  do;  Fitchburg  11  d s Dudley.  13  do; 
Dedham,  7 do;  Canton,  15  do;  Burlington,  Vt.  15  do. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  ail  this  machinery  has  been 
long  idle,  several  of  the  companies  have  failed,  and  the 
mills  have  been  rotting  down,  it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  be  gradually  resnsitated  never  again  to  he  sub 
jected  to  sucidai  measures  of  American  party  strife. 

Wheat.  Upwards  of  100,000  bushels  of  wheat 
reached  Buffalo  on  the  12th  instant  within  24  hours, 
by '40  arrivals?  Price  at  that  place  60  cents. 

Baltimore  prices  during  the  week  has  ranged  from 
40  for  inferior  to  80  for  prime  Maryland.  Good 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  brought  81.  Maryland 
wheat  90  to  100. 

Yellow  fever.  Fourteen  new  cases  and  one 
death  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  9th,  nine  new  cases  and  4 
deaths  on  the  10th,  five  new  cases  and  4 deaths  on  the 
11th,  fourteen  new  cases  and  5 deaths  on  the  12th.- — - 
The  whole  number  of  deaths  the  week  ending  the 
10th  was  41. 

The  Bulletin  of  the-13lh  inst.  says — “We  appre- 
hen  tnat  the  fever  is  about  stationary,  and  yet,  if  it 
so  continue,  it  will  be  a most  singular  thing,  for  eve- 
ry day  brings  fresh  arrivals  of  unacclimated  persons 
— we  may  almost  term  them  victims.  As  there  is  no 
epidemic,  and  September  is  nearly  half  over.  We 
anticipate  the  equinoctial  storm  in  a few  days,  and  it 
is  possible  after  that,  the  comparative  health  of  the 
city  may  be  better.” 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


EUROPE. 

The  British  Queen  arrived  at.  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  with  six  days  later  news,  hav- 
ing left  Liverpool  on  the  10th. 

The  queen  of  England  was  still  in  Scotland,  and 
on  an  excursion  to  the  highlands.  The  Marquis  of 
Lorn  was  doing  duty  as  lieutenant  of  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, who  wore  the  full  costume  of  their  respective 
clans  at  Edinburg. 

The  king  of  Hanover  is  reported  to  have  died  sud- 
denly a few  hours  after  having  attended  a review. 

On  occasion  of  the  late  fete  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
city  of  Cracow  sent  a gratulatory  address  to  the  empe- 
ror as  one  of  the  angust  protectors  of  that  free  cityq 
to  which  he  returned  a gracious  reply. 

Serviahad  again  been  disturbed  with  seditioas  pro- 
ceedings. The  Polish  post  office  department  has 
been  remodelled,  more  on  Russian  principles.  On 
July  20th  the  town  of  Caechanow,  having  134  houses 
was  destoryed  by  fire.  The  harvest  throughout  Po- 
land has  been  very  abundant. 

The  influence  of  England  and  Russia  was  being 
exerted  to  repress  the  hostilities  between  Turkey 
and  Persia. 

Amsterdam,  Sept.  5.  Cation.  Ordinary  and  middling 
American  are  in  demand,  rather  higher  prices  asked. 

Tobacco.  The  stock  is  larger  than  last  year,  name- 
ly. 3,132  hhds.  Maryland,  1,955  hhds.  Virginia,  1,341 
hhds.  Kentucky,  and  165  hhds.  stems.  The  sales 
this  week  has  not  been  of  any  consequence,  and  con- 
sisted of  250  hhds.  Maryland,  136  bales  Porto  Rico, 
and  93  St.  Domingo. 

Liverpool  cotton  market,  Sept.  8.  More  activity  pre- 
vailed in  our  cotton  market  to-day,  and  the  trade 
were  purchasers  of  the  principal  quantity  which 
changed  hands.  The  sales  amount  to  3,590  bags,  at 
the  previous  day’s  quototions.  The  market,  on  the 
whole,  was  more  animated. 

New  French  colony  in  the  Pacific.  The  Paris 
Journal  des  Debats  publishes  a letter  from  Valpa- 
raiso, which  discloses  a project  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment of  making  a settlement  at  the  Marquesas 
islands,  situated  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  11  degrees 
of  south  latitude.  This  letter  state  that — 

“Rear  Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  who  had  arriv- 
ed at  Valparaiso  in  the  Reine  Blanche  frigate,  was 
believed  to  have  been  sent  to  those  seas  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  was  to  be  joined  by  a flotilla  of  four  cor- 
vettes, one  of  which,  the  Triomphante,  had  already 
reached  there,  having  on  board  a company  of  marine 
artillery.  A large  transport,  the  Jules  Cesar,  had 
been  freighted  by  the  Rear  Admiral,  and  laden  with 
a considerable  quantity  of  building  materials,  which 
he  had  purchased  previous  to  his  departure.  The 
captain  had  been  instructed  not  to  open  his  des- 
patches until  he  was  far  out  at  sea.  ‘If  the  expe- 
dition had  tii is  object  in  view,’  adds  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  “it  is'  a noble  con- 
ception; for  the  situation  of  the  Marquesas  islands 
is  peculiarly  favorable,  being  placed  precisely  on  the 
road  of  the  new  line  of  communication  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.” 

The  Univers  announces  that  Pope  Gregory  XVI 
had  sent  to  Mr.  O’Connell  a splendid  cross  and  gold 
medal.  Mr.  Cuilen,  the  director  of  the  Irish  col- 
lege in  Rome,  now  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  had  been 
charged  to  present  to  Mr.  O’Connell  those  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Father. 

Goethe.  A correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal 
de  Debats,  states  that  the  governments  of  Austria 
Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  of  Wurtemberg  have 
concerted  to  purchase  at  public  expense,  the  house 
that  Gonthe  possessed  at  Weimar,  and  the  rich  sci- 
entific collections  and  works  of  taste  that  he  brought 
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together,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a national  and 
public  museum,  the  direction  of  which  should  be 
confined  to  the  German  Diet.  The  heirs  of  Goethe, 
in  consideration  of  the  noble  use  that  the  five  go- 
vernments propose  to  make  of  the  house,  and  of  the 
collections,  have  offered  to  give  them  up  at  the  mo- 
derate price  of  600,000  florins  (1,500,000  francs), 
which  is  only  two-thirds  of  their  estimated  value. 

SPAIN. 

From  Spain  the  only  item  of  information  is  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  28th  of 
the  opening  of  a new  loan  of  40  millions  of  reals  pay- 
able on  the  produce  of  the  Almaden  quicksilver  mines 
after  the  expiration  of  the  Rothschild  contract. 

RUSSIA. 

Extract  of  a letter  in  the  Constitutionel,  dated  the 
26th  ult.  from  Berlin. 

“There  has  been  no  explosion  or  disturbance  at  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  history  of  the  silver  chair  was  a 
pure  invention,  but  it  is  true  enough  (hat  several  re- 
giments of  the  guards,  in  garrison  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
were  tampered  with  by  the  disaffected.  Money  was 
distributed,  and  pretty  considerable  sums  were  found 
on  officers,  sergeants  and  men.  The  secret  police  of 
the  emperor,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Benken- 
dorf, received  information  from  the  conspirators  them- 
selves, and  to  the  disclosures  thus  made,  we  must  at- 
tribute the  terrible  duel  between  the  princes  Dolgo- 
rucki  and  Jaschwyl,  which  look  place  without  se- 
conds, and  in  which  the  former  was  left  dead  on  the 
spot  from  his  adversary’s  bail. 

In  fact,  the  conspiracy  failed  completely;  the  well 
inclined  regiments  were  informed  of  what  was  going 
on;  the  people  of  St.  Petersburgh  remained  com- 
pletely neuter,  or  rather  fascinated  by  the  ascendancy 
of  the  emperor,  so  that  the  conspiracy  was  purely- 
confined  to  the  military  and  the  nobility.  If  you  de- 
sire to  know  what  was  the  aim  of  this  movement,  I 
think  1 am  able  to  inform  you  that  the  life  of  the  em- 
peror was  in  danger,  and  that  the  intention  was  to 
proclaim  the  young  grand  duke  Alexander,  now  22 
years  ol  age,  ami  to  form  for  him  a sort  of  council 
of  regency  to  direct  his  affairs,  whilst  the  young 
prince  would  only  reign  in  form.  The  danger  has 
been  averted  for  the  moment,  but  thajA>sition  of  the 
emperor  Nicholas  remains  exceedingly  critical,  hav- 
ing, on  one  side,  a disaffected  nobility,  and,  on  the 
otiier.  Poland  held  in  subjection,  and  Germany  tired 
of  the  Muscovite  influence,  and  slipping  away  com- 
pletely from  the  Russian  alliance.  Add  to  this,  the 
unfortunate  war  in  the  Caucasus,  which  annoys  in  no 
small  degree  the  national  pride,  and  that  ambition 
which  desires  to  plant  the  Russian  flag  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  you  will  have  a tolerable  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  colossal  empire  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.” 

A Paris  correspondent  of  Sept.  8th  states  that  the 
rumors  of  dissentions  between  (he  king  of  Prussia 
and  his  son-in-law,  the  emperor  of  Russia,  have  been 
unravelled,  &c.  An  imperial  ukase  has  just  restor- 
ed the  commercial  ties  between  the  two  nations, 
which  allows  the  same  privileges  to  Prussian  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  Russia  as  are  possessed  by  the  latter, 
and  duties  on  Prussian  products  are  in  some  cases 
lessened,  and  in  others  abolished. 

CANADA. 

Revolution.  A revolution  certainly — though  a 
peaceable  one — a revolution  it  is,  when  such  men 
as  Baldwin  and  Lafontaine  are  made  attorney  gene- 
rals for  Canada  east  and  west! — It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Robert  Baldwin,  a well  known  liberaiist, 
resigned  his  situation  as  solicitor  general,  on  account 
of  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  then  administration — 
and  Lafontaine  was  long  kept  out  of  parliament  by 
the  tories.  The  fact  that  such  men  are  now  placed 
higher  than  ever  in  the  Canadian  councils — the  very 
“powers  nearest  the  throne” — looks  well  for  the  ex- 
tension of  liberal  principles,  under  which  alone  go- 
vernments can  flourish  in  these  enlightened  days. 

We  also  learn  from  Canada  that  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, temporarily  fixed  at  Kingston,  will  soon 
be  transferred  to  some  place  (not  yet  designated)  in 
the  lower  province,  or  “Canada  East,”  as  it  is  now 
termed.  [ Rochester  Post,  20i/i  inst. 

Montreal.  The  last  Montreal  Courier  says  of 
the  financial  affairs  in  that  city,  “our  monetary  af- 
fairs are  in  a wretched  condition — and  we  hear  of 
little  else  but  failures  and  rumors  of  failures.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  rumors  are  much  more  nume- 
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Wreality;  yet  all  this  tends  to  shake  con- 
fPcreate  a pqflic^for  which  there  are  as 
jet  nu*uiucjent  grounds. 

Thdre  is  trouble  in  the  Canadian  parliament.  The 
governor  general  in  trying  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment upon  “conciliation  principles,”  is  likely  to  find 
himself  entirely  unsupported.  By  calling  into  his 
cabinet  men  of  liberal  principles,  he  has  offended 
the  tories  and  a portion  of  the  so  called  reformers 
who  together  command  a majority  in  parliament.’ 
Mr.  Draper,  one  of  the  highest  officers  of  govern- 
ment, has  resigned,  and  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a general  break  up  of  tile  cabinet.  It  is  also 
rumored  that  parliament  will  be  dissolved.  If  so 
there  will  he  another  general  election,  which  will 
be  attended  with  unusual  excitement.  [Roch.  Dem. 

Brock’s  monument.  The  amount  subscribed  for 
the  re-building  of  Brock’s  monument,  which  was 
blown  up  during  the  troubles  of  1837-8,  is  £ 3 200. 
Leaving  a deficiency  of  =£1,800.  For  the  latter  a- 
mount  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  provincial 
parliament. 

The  Cherokee,  a new  steam  frigate,  was  launched 
at  Kingston,  Canada,  on  the  20th  inst. 

JAMAICA,  &c. 

Kingston,  Aug.  8 th.  The  cry  for  labor  still  con- 
tinues, wages  continue  high,  and  uncertaintv  of  ob- 
taining continuous  employment  still  continues.  Se- 
veral vessels  have  arrived  with  hundreds  of  Afri- 
cans from  Sierra  Leone.  The  requirements  of  this 
island  render  this  description  of  emigration  necessa- 
ry. The  services  of  many  of  them  had  been  en- 
gaged before  their  arrival.  Those  that  were  not 
pre-engaged  obtained  masters  at  18  pence  a day  with 
house,  medical  attendance  &c. 

Petitions  are  about  to  be  forwarded  1o  EnMand 
for  a repeal  of  the  enactment  existing  at  present 
against  a free  intercourse  between  Jamaica  and 
Hayti. 

The  following  statement  of  liberated  Africans 
who  have  sailed  from  St.  Helena  have  been  pub- 
lished, viz:  To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1,311-  De- 
merara,  801;  Berbice,  290;  Jamaica,  326;  Trinidad 
245,  Remaining  in  the  island  when  the  West  Indian 
sailed,  790;  Total,  3,763. 

New  Grenada.  Gen.  Mosquera  arrived  at  Cha- 
gres  on  the  9th  July,  and  was  to  be  at  Panama  on 
the  14th,  where  he  would  be  received  with  ail  the 
honors  due  to  him  as  commander-in-chief. 

CUBA. 

The  total  imports  into  Cuba  during  the  year  IS41 
amounted  in  value  to  $25,081,408,  being  an  increase 
over  the  imports  of  the  year  1840  of  $381,219.  The 
importations  consisted  of  provisions,  amounting  to 
$11,092  925;  manufactures  of  leather,  cotton  wool- 
len, linen  and  silk  goods  to  $4,809,185;  and  lumber 
metals  and  other  articles  to  $10,931,340.  ’ 

The  total  exports  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$26,774,614.  showing  an  increase  over  the  Dreced- 
ing  of  $832,831.  The  most  prominent  article  of  ex- 
port was  sugar,  to  the  amount  of  $11,613,798-  the 
second  in  importance  was  copper  ore,  to  the  amount 
of  $4,505  490;  the  third,  coffee,  valued  at  $1  426  024- 
the  fourth  cigars,  to  the  amount  of  $1,331,122  ’ ’ 

During  the  year  1841  there  were  181,500  barrels 
of  Spanish  flour  'imported  into  the  island  being 
54,644  barrels  more  than  in  the  year  1840.  There 
were  also  imported  45,955  barrels  American  flour 
being  a diminution,  as  compared  with  the  import  of 
the  preceding  year,  of  21,136  barrels.  1 

The  number  of  American  vessels  that  arrived  at 
the  various  ports  of  Cuba  during  the  year  was  1 349 
and  the  number  of  English  vessels  357.  ’ ’ 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  expedition  that  lately  sailed  from 
Vera  Cruz  for  the  coast  of  Yucatan  have  captured 

(lie  port  of  Laguna  in  that  country.  v u 

A number  of  Mexican  vessels  were  at  that  place 
in  full  command  of  the  coast.  We  learn  from  th  ’ 
New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  19th  instant,  that  these 
vessels  are  principally  manned  by  English  or  Ame 
rican  sailors  (200  having  arrived  recently),  and  ihnl 
the  officers  areail  English.  The  sailorsshipped  in  Eng1 
land,  it  is  stated,  were  paid  in  advance,  and  the  no 
vernment  had  pledged  itself  to  keep  them  so  paid" 
The  Bulletin  of  the  same  date  contains  the  follow’ 
ing  items  of  news  from  the  Mexican  capital- 

“It  has  been  officially  ordered  that  in  each  de 
partment  a junto  shall  be  organized  to  raise  contri 
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but  ions  to  aid  the  government  in  prosecuting  the 
■war  against  Texas — the  general  depot  for  the  con- 
tribution to  be  at  Metamoras. 

“An  important  treaty  has  been  concluded  with  the 
numerous  tribe  of  Mescalera  Indians,  residing  prin- 
cipally in  the  state  of  Chihuahua,  signed  by  twenty 
of  the  chiefs,  who  bind  themselves  to  join  in  the 
war  against  Texas,  the  Mexicans  agreeing  to  furnish 
arms,  ammunition,  &c. 

“A  rail  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  tl^riverSt. 
Johns  in  the  direction  of  P.erota,  is  toflfc  c^tamenc- 
ed  immediately,  and  aflfcjigjements  are  maik  for  its 
early  completion.” 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  18th,  has  ad- 
vices from  Yucatan,  dated  Laguna,  9th  September, 
at  which  time  the  town  was  in  possession  of  1,300 
of  Santa  Anna’s  troops.  The  remainder  of  the 
Yucatan  navy,  lying  at  the  time  in  the  port  of  Lagu- 
na, and  consisting  of  a brig  and  two  schooners,  had 
capitulated  with  the  town,  without  resistance. 

The  troops  made  prisoners  at  Laguna,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  hundred,  were  taken  by  the  To- 
basquine  to  Campeachy. 

The  Mexican  force  at  Laguna  was  composed 
of  one  steamer,  one  brig,  one  schooner,  and  four 
transports,  which  were  joined  a few  days  after  the 
capitulation  by  the  iron  steamer  Guadaloupe,  re- 
cently built  in  England. 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Mexican  navy  may 
remain  a few  days  where  they  now  are,  till  Com. 
Moore  can  get  into  “the  crowd.” 

TEXAS. 

Mr.  Reily,  charge  d’affairs  from  Texas  to  the  U. 
States  lately  took  leave  of  President  Tyler,  his  re- 
signation having  been  accepted  by  the  president  of 
Texas.  The  usual  valedictory  expressions  of  regard 
were  formally  exchanged  between  them.  • 

Resources.  Mr.  James  Izod,  of  Natchez,  formerly 
resident  in  Texas,  a gentleman  who  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  that  country,  has  handed  the  editor  of  the 
Natchez  Courier  the  following  statistics,  which  are 
of  interest  to  every  reader.  They  w'ere  taken  from 
correct  authority,  during  the  sojourn  of  Mr.  Izod  in 
the  republic  of  the  lone  star.  Estimated  area  of 
Texas  in  acres,  as  defined  by  the  acts  of  congress 
of  1836,  203,520,000 

Amount  of  land  granted  by 
the  Mexican  government 
and  confirmed  by  the  go- 
vernment of  Texas,  52,311,369 

Amount  of  land  granted  by 
the  government  of  Texas, 
since  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, 

Additional  amount  granted 
by  the  government  of  Tex- 
as since  the  1st  Oct.  1837, 

Amount  granted  as  bounty  to 
those  who  served  in  the 
army, 

Amount  of  land  scrip  issued 
and  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Texas, 


5,697,456 
3,535,974 
4,363  974 

1,500,000  67,408,673 


Amount  of  unappropriated  land  (acres)  136,111,327 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  PRESIDENT.  We  learn  from  the  Norfolk 
Herald  that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  common 
council  of  that  Borough  waited  on  the  president  of 
the  United  States  at  Fort  Calhoun  last  week  for 
the  purpose  of  tendering  him,  on  behalf  of  the  cor- 
poration, the  hospitalities  of  the  Borough.  The  He- 
rald adds — 

The  president’s  reply  was,  in  effect,  that  having 
sought  retirement,  for  a season,  from  official  cares 
and  anxieties,  it  was  his  wish  to  avoid  any  public  at- 
tention which  the  kindness  of  his  fellow  citizens  might 
proffer,  and  that  if  he  did  visit  the  good  old  borough 
of  Norfolk,  (for  which  he  entertained  great  respect 
and  affection),  he  would  prefer  doing  so  as  a private 
citizen.  Should  he,  however,  conclude  to  accept  the 
invitation  now  tendered  him,  by  the  corporation  of 
Norfolk,  he  would  apprise  the  committee  of  his 
change  of  intention  by  letter. 

The  secretary  of  war  arrived  at  fort  Monroe  on 
the  17th  inst.  reviewed  the  troops  on  the  same  day, 
wa3  honored  with  a public  ball  given  by  the  officers  on 
the  22d,  left  on  the  23d  for  Norfolk,  and  returned  to 
Washington  on  the  26th. 

The  president,  Mr.  Wise,  Cushing,  &c.  have  been 
passing  several  days  at  the  Rip  Raps  or  their  neigh- 
borhood- 

CONSUL.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
has  recognised  Jodo  G.  Doon  as  vice  consul  of 
Portugal  for  the  stats  of  Georgia,  to  reside  at  Sa- 
vannah. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF.  “The  League  of  Industry" 
a new  paper  published  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  by 
Moses  Goold,  has  hoisted  the  flag  of  American  In- 
terests, at  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion.  In  al- 
lusion to  the  signing  of  the  tariff  act,  by  the  presi- 
dent, the  editor  says: 

“The  30th  day  of  August  last — a day  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  this  country — yes,  the 
30th  day  of  August.  1842!  A day  establishing  our 
independence  of  foreign  commerce  embarrassment; 
a new  era  in  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the 
working  and  producing  men  of  the  United  States  — 
A day  which  they  will  long  remember,  the  anniver- 
sary of  which  ought  faithfully  to  be  observed.  We 
thank  Mr.  Tyler  for  this  approval.  He  has  long 
held  opinions  adverse  to  the  protection  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests,  but  like  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  has  yielded  his  free  trade  theories  to 
facts  and  truths , which  are  as  certain  in  political  eco- 
nomy as  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  We  regret  to  see 
many  of  the  political  papers  taking  up  the  subject, 
before  the  law  has  ever  been  published  or  seen  by 
the  people,  declaring  for  its  repeal.  We  beg  them 
to  hold  their  hands.  Wait  and  see  its  effects..  It  is 
not  a political  question  to  divide  the  country.  It  is 
interwoven  with  every  cord  that  binds  society  toge- 
ther, and  gives  life,  vigor  and  prosperity,  as  well  to 
the  body  politic,  as  to  all  its  members  in  every  rami- 
fication of  human  existence.  Be  therefore  a little 
patient;  and  let  us  all  of  every  hue,  color  and  shade 
of  politics,  wag  along  together  in  the  same  great  high- 
way to  prosperity,  and  not  grumble  with  that  which 
is  good  for  us  all,  until  we  improve  our  common  de- 
pressed condition.” 

The  bankrupt  law  of  the  United  States.  We 
learn  from  the  St.  Louis  Era,  of  the  19th  ult.  that 
Judge  Wells  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  Missou- 
ri, on  the  17th,  delivered  his  opinion  in  a case  aris- 
ing under  the  voluntary  provisions  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  declaring  such  provisions  unconstitutional  and 
therefore  void,  and  refusing  to  the  petitioner  the 
discharge  which  the  law  directs  the  judge  to  grant  in 
such  case.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  stated 
in  an  article  which  is  annexed.  An  appeal  has 
been  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  in 
this  case;  it  will  go  up  at  the  next  term  of  that  court, 
in  January,  meanwhile,  all  the  cases  of  voluntary 
bankruptcy  in  the  district  court  of  the  state,  will  be 
continued,  until  the  supreme  court  affirms  or  reverses 
the  decision.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  understood, 
that  a special  term  of  the  district  court  will  be  held, 
and  the  judee  will  proceed  to  execute  the  law; 
meantime,  tAqiosition  of  the  petitioners  is  in  no  re- 
spect changed. 

From  the  New  Era. 

The  information  received  this  morning  from  Jeffer- 
son city,  that  Judge  Wells  has  decided  the  bank- 
rupt law  to  be  %mconstitutional  will  doubtless  create 
some  excitement  and  anxiety  in  this  city  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  and  country.  The  opinion  of 
Judge  Wells  was  prepared,!  understand,  with  great 
deliberation  and  labor,  and  will  be  published,  that  the 
public  may  know  the  grounds  upon  which  his  opinion 
is  based. 

1 give  you  a brief  statement  of  the  points  made  by 
Judge  Wells,  as  he  was  understood  in  the  delivery 
of  his  opinion. 

1st.  The  court  assumes  that  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution used  the  term  “ bankrupt ” or  “ bankruptcies ,” 
in  a technical  and  restricted  sense,  having  relerence 
and  looking  to  the  bankrupt  system  of  Great  Britain, 
existing  at  that  time;  and,  therefore,  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  establish  “uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies,” is  limited,  in  substance,  to  the  system  estab- 
lished by  the  British  parliament,  and  consequently, 
congress  has  not  the  power  to  provide  for  cases  of 
voluntary  bankruptcy,  nor  for  the  discharge  of  a debtor 
without  his  first  obtaining  the  assent  of  four-fifths,  or 
a majority,  of  his  creditors. 

2d.  That  congress  has  not  the  power  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts;  that  the  prohibition  to  the 
states  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, aflords  sufficient  proof  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  intended  to  extend  the  same  inhibiton  to 
the  congress,  express  power  to  pass  such  laws  not  hav- 
ing been  delegated. 

The  court  argues,  that  this  law,  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  a debtor  from  his  debts,  on  his  own  vo- 
luntary application,  without  the  consent  of  his  credi- 
tors, or  a majority  of  them,  impairs  the  obligation  ot 
contracts,  and  is  therefore  in  contravention  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  void. 

As  this  opinion  was  given  in  a case  of  voluntary 
bankruptcy,  the  other  branch  of  the  law  was  not  ne- 
cessarily considered.  Jude  Wells,  however,  left 
but  little  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  in  cases  of  involun-  ' 
tary  bankruptcy,  provided  for  under  this  law.  He 
was  understood  to  say,  in  effect,  that  congress  had 


the  power  under  the  constitution  to  provide  for  cases 
°f  this  kind,  and  that  this  law,  so  far  as  it  made  pro- 
vision for  involuntary  bankruptcy,  is  valid. 

The  foregoing  are,  in  substance,  the  grounds  of 
the  decision  of  Judge  Wells.  Of  course  it  is  not 
as  full  and  explicit  as  contained  in  the  opinion  deli- 
vered by  the  Judge  himself. 

In  a few  days  the  opinion  will  be  before  the  pub- 
lic; and,  as  it  is  a question  of  vital  importance,  both 
as  affecting  the  powers  of  our  government  as  well 
as  other  important  interests,  1 may  have  occasion 
hereafter  to  notice  this  decision — not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  into  question  either  the  motives,  in- 
tegrity, or  legal  abilities  of  the  court,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  a question  growing  out  of 
this  decision  (if  it  be  correct,)  vitally  affecting  the 
powers  and  sovereignty  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  matters  merely  local  to  this  gov- 
ernment, and  in  which  the  people  of  the  U.  States 
alone  are  interested. 

THE  NAVY. 

A letter  from  New  York  states  that  captain  S.  H. 
Stringham  has  been  appointed  to  the  cammand  of 
the  United  States  ship  Independence,  in  the  place  of 
captain  John  Gallagher,  and  that  the  command  of 
the  squadron  to  be  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
will  not  be  given  to  capt.  J.  McKeever,  but  to  a senior 
officer.  We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  hope, 
that  this  squadron  would  get  off  without  the  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  officers  of  the  proper  grades  in  the 
commands,  and  without  the  disastrous  delay  manifest 
in  the  fitting  out  of  the  exploring  expedition. 

[Phil.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Commissioners  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  to  decide  on  the  best  plan  of  a floating  dry 
dock  for  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  are  now  m New 
York. 

The  Bureaux.  The  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Commercial,  says: 

The  new  bureaux  at  the  navy  department,  authoriz- 
ed by  the  re-organization  bill  of  the  late  session, 
have  been  fitted  up,  and  put  in  operation.  There 
were  fourteen  clerks  appointed,  out  of  some  five  or 
six  hundred  applicants.  It  now  appears  that  the  in- 
tentions of  congress  have  not  been  carried  out  in 
these  arrangements;  the  bill,  as  signed  and  carried 
into  operation,  not  being  the  same,  in  its  details,  with 
that  actually  passed  by  the  two  houses.  The  error, 
I believe,  was  in  engrossing;  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  as  passed,  not  being  accurately  set  down  in  the 
enrolled  copy.  The  consequences  will  be,  it  is  said, 
at  the  coming  session,  such  alterations  will  be  made 
in  the  bill  as  will  increase  the  $1,000  salaries,  in 
these  bureaux  to  $1,200,  and  those  of  $1,400  to 
$1,600 — and  that  at  least  sixteen  additional  clerk- 
ships, at  these  salaries,  will  be  authorised  to  meet  the 
actual  demands  of  the  department,  and  to  carry  out 
the  original  design  of  the  bill,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  al- 
ready sanctioned  by  congress. 

The  New  York  American  of  the  28th,  says,  com- 
modore Chas.  G.  Ridgley  has,  we  understand,  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Baltimore  naval 
station,  vice  com.  Jacob  Jones,  who  takes  command 
of  the  squadron  afloat  here,  making  the  North  Caro- 
lina his  flag-ship. 

Naval  Court  Martial.  The  defence  of  com- 
mander C.  L.  Williamson,  was  read  on  Wednesday 
by  Philip  Hamilton,  his  counsel;  after  which  the 
court  was  closed,  and  the  finding  the  sentence  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  The  court  is  occupied  on 

Thursday  with  the  trial  of  Lieutenant  Noble 

The  sentence  of  Captain  Ballard,  though  not  of- 
ficially promulgated  is  understood  to  be  suspension 
for  a year.  This  marks  pretty  strongly  the  opinion 
the  court  has  entertained  of  his  offence. 

After  this  case  is  decided,  the  other  officers  of  the 
Warren  will  be  tried,  and  then,  we  believe,  comes 
on  the  case  of  Com.  Dallas. 

[A".  Y.  Amtr.  28th. 

The  Court  Martial  still  sitting  on  board  the 
North  Caroliua  in  New  York  harbor,  is  likely  to 
have  a session  as  long  as  the  late  session  of  congress. 
New  charges  are  announced,  and  other  officers  ar- 
raigned every  few  days.  The  Norfolk  Herald  heads 
a list  of  officers  yet  to  be  tried  with  the  motto  “swear 
the  jury  in  the  next  nineteen  cases.” 

THE  WYANDOTS.  Col.  Johnston,  the  United 
States  commissioner,  gives  notice  that  the  treaty  with 
the  Wyandots,  ratified  by  the  senate  towards  the  close 
of  the  late  session,  has  been  submitted  to  the  chiefs 
in  council,  and  received  their  unanimous  consent. 
The  whole  of  the  Wyandots  will  leave  Ohio  for  their 
future  home  southwest  of  Missouri  in  the  ensuing 
year  of  1843. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  LOm..  i..e  new  iork 
Journal  of  Commerce  says:  “It  is  reported  that  the 
government  have  received  oilers  at  par  for  all  the  6 
per  cent,  loan  which  is  disposable.  We  know  they 
nave  received  offers  for  a large  amount,” 

Army  and  navy  convention.  An  adjourned  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  of  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  others  interested  in  tht  .eligious  improve- 
ment of  those  branches  of  the  public  service,  is  ad- 
vertised to  take  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  October,  at  which  time  all  per- 
sons interested  in  **'e  objects  of  the  meeting  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY.  Major 
Graham,  Captain  Talcott,  Lieutenant  Mead,  and 
Messrs.  Aylmes  and  Glass,  American  commission- 
ers, passed  through  Woodstock  on  Wednesday  week 
on  their  way  to  the  St.  Francis  and  headwater*  of 
the  St.  John,  to  make  an  exploratory  survey  of  the 
new  line  of  boundary. 


ArrRorRiATioNS.  The  National  Intelligencer  con- 
tains the  official  report  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Appropriations  made  during  the  se- 
cond session  of  the  27th  Congress.  We  give  the  sum- 


mary: 

Civil  and  Diplomatic  list 

Army 

Navy 

Fortifications 

Pensions 

Indian  Department,  Treaties.&c. 
Private  bjlis,  House  of  Representative 
Private  bills,  Senate 


$9,363,223  53 
6.405.230  36 
6,774.405  36 
273,000  00 
730,776  00 
1,300,077  47 
37,585  01 
62,773  03 


$24,952,190  82 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Election.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  has 
ordered  another  election  to  take  place  in  the  ninth 
congressional  district  of  that  state  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, (the  day  of  the  general  election,)  for  the 
choice  of  a representative  in  congress  in  the  place  of 
the  hon.  Wm.  S.  Hastings,  deceased. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island.  The  convention  is  still  engaged 
in  discussing  the  minutes  of  a projected  constitution. 
The  amount  of  extension  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
forms  the  most  important  topic. 

The  Providence  Journal  says  the  whole  number  of 
persons  who  have  been  returned  for  pay  of  military 
services  during  the  recent  insurrection,  is  about 
4,100.  The  aggregate  amount  of  their  pay  will  be 
about  $23,000. 


VERMONT. 

Election.  The  Burlington  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Atlas  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  late 
election. 


Addison, 

Bennington,! 

Caledonia, 

Chittenden, 

Essex,* 

Franklin,! 

Grand  Isle, 

Lamoille, 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Rutland, 

Washington, 

Windham, 

Windsor, 


1842. 

1841. 

Paine. 

Smilie. 

Scat. 

Paine. 

Smilie. 

Scat. 

2,428 

1,130 

129 

2,067 

1,046 

189 

1,328 

1,404 

96 

1,552 

1,555 

136 

1,821 

2,100 

42 

1,774 

2,085 

96 

1,944 

1,941 

78 

1,815 

1,702 

138 

269 

193 

00 

248 

155 

2 

1,518 

1,463 

76 

1,734 

1,483 

178 

290 

185 

00 

287 

184 

3 

729 

1,214 

141 

522 

1,110 

250 

2,397 

2,898 

282 

2,206 

2,735 

438 

1,220 

1,021 

113 

1,118 

1,010 

149 

3,475 

2,038 

261 

2,766 

1,752 

429 

1,749 

2,649 

146 

1,539 

2,565 

298 

2,712 

2 046 

219 

2,515 

1,776 

232 

4,523 

2,569 

381 

3 305 

2,271 

799 

Total,  26,403  22,860  1,967  23,545  21,427  3,337 
24,827  1 967 


Paine’s  maj.  1,576  24,827  Nett  whig  gain,  2,912 
“We  have  also  carried  the  legislature  by  handsome 
majorities  in  both  branches.  The  whole  number  of- 
members  in  the  house  is  usually  about  230.  We  have 
returns  from  218  towns,  which  give  127  whigs  to  89 
V.  Burenites.  In  the  senate,  we  have  4 in  W tndsor,  3 
in  Rutland,  3 in  Windham,  2 in  Addison,  1 in  Chit- 
tenden, 1 in  Franklin,  1 in  Orleans,  and  1 in  Grand 
Isle — 16  in  all.  The  V.  B.  have  3 in  Orange,  2 in 
Washington,  2 in  Bennington,  2 in  Caledonia,  1 in 
Chittenden,  1 in  Lamoille,  and  1 in  Essex — 12  in  all. 


*Only  partial  returns,  half  the  county  remaining  to  be 
heard  from. 

tMujoritie*  oinly  given  in  several  towns  thJs  year. 


The  two  remaining  senators  in  Franklin  are  yet 
doubtful,  but  giving  them  to  the  V.  B.,  we  still 
have  a clear  majority  of  two  in  the  senate  and  thirty- 
eight  in  the  house  of  representatives,  which  secures 
a whig  to  represent  our  state  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Additional  returns  make  the  vote  in  Essex  stand 
412  for  Paine,  443  for  Smilie  and  2 scattering  and  the 
total  vote,  26,587  for  Paine,  23,164  for  Smilie  and 
1,976  scattering;  Paine’s  majority,  over  both  the  scat- 
tering and  Smilie,  1,447;  and  the  legislature  they  re- 
present as  follows: 

V.  B.  Whig).  No  choice. 
Senate,  14  16  0 

House  of  repreientatives,  101  129  6 


have  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  and  grateful  for 
the  numerous  demonstrations  of  confidence  and  at- 
tachment towards  me,  since  made,  I think  it  better 
to  adhere  to  the  ground  I then  assumed,  and  to  post- 
pone a definitive  decision  of  the  question  of  yielding 
my  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  as  a candidate.  I 
am  here  in  comparative  quiet  and  repose;  and  I have 
no  wish  again  to  embark  on  the  tempestuous  ocean 
of  public  affairs,  but  from  a high  sense  of  duty,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  command  of  an  authority, 
which  I should  feel  bound  to  obey.  I hope  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  of  Maryland  will  justly  ap- 
preciate uyp  motives.  I am  with  great,  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Witf.  Price,  asq.  Sfc.  Sfc. 


115 


Whig  majority  in  joint  ballot, 


145 

115 

30 


NEW  YORK. 

Salt  springs  has  been  discovered  in  Yates  county, 
on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Smith  Page,  at  the  village  of 
Dundee,  on  what  is  called  the  Big  Stream,  within 
two  miles  of  Seneca  lake.  Strong  brine  was  found 
on  boring  the  depth  of  ten  feet.  At  seventy-five  feet 
the  brine  is  as  strong  as  any  at  the  Onandago  salines. 
Sixly  gallons  a minute  is  discharged,  of  which 
twelve  quarts  yield  a pound  of  salt. 

Canal  Tolls.  Amount  received  for  tolls  on  all 
the  canals  of  the  state  of  New  York  during  the  se- 
cond week  in  September,  and  the  total  to  14th  Sep- 
tember in  each  of  the  years  following,  viz: 

2d  week  in  Sept.  Total  to  14th  Sept. 

1835  $52,646  61  $964,703  37 

1836  54,191  46  1,032,165  6.5 

1837  40,733  22  722,268  30 

1838  49,162  38  951,473  78 

1839  49,580  24  1,005,946  43 

1840  59,561  36  1,031,053  80 

1841  66  048  68  1,263,510  02 

1842  52,104  89  1,019,687  49 

Excess  of  1841  over  1842,  for  second  week  in 

September,  $13,943  97.  Excess  of  ’41  over  ’42,  to 
14th  September,  $243,822  53. 


VIRGINIA. 

Richmond,  Virginia.  The  citizens  of  this  city 
have  been  lately  much  engaged  in  the  consideration 
of  subjects  of  mesmerism  and  abduction  plots. — 
About  the  25th  August  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  an- 
nounced his  belief  from  experiments  he  had  witness- 
ed in  the  existence  of  an  animal  magnetic  influence 
and  at  subsequent  dates  published  various  details  of 
experiments.  The  Whig  of  Sept.  1st  published  a 
letter  from  John  H.  Pleasants,  dated  Aug.  25th,  de- 
tailing a plan  formed  by  himsell  and  two  other  indi- 
duals  to  abduct  Martin  Van  Buren  from  Washington 
to  the  upper  counties  of  North  Carolina,  in  case  he 
had  been  re-elected  president  by  the  vote  of  the  state 
of  Virginia.  This  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
hoax  by  the  supporters  of  the  whig  cause,  and  a com- 
mittee of  medical  gentlemen,  having  witnessed  some 
magnetic  experiments  publicly  performed  on  the  6th  & 
16th  irists. adopted  a resolution  on  the  19th, stating  that 
“they  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  they  (the  mag- 
netic experiments)  do  not  tend  in  the  least  degree  to  es- 
tablish its  claims.”  The  vote  among  them  on  adopt- 
ing the  resolution  was  10  ayes  to  3 nays.  The  faith 
of  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  has  not  however  been 
shaken,  and  many  others,  as  the  editorof  the  Compi- 
ler and  the  law  professor  of  William  and  Mary  col- 
lege, Judge.  Tucker,  have  pronounced  in  its  favor. — 
The  chief  operator  has  been  a Mr.  French  of  Peters- 
burg. The  subject  of  Mesmerism  has  lately  been 
engaging  also  a great  share  of  public  curiosity  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Auburn  Convention.  A convention  of  whig  young 
men  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  held  at  Auburn, 
New  York  on  September  21st;  John  M.  Holley,  of 
Wayne,  presided,  assisted  by  sixteen  vice  presidents, 
with  eight  secretaries.  The  convention  was  addres- 
sed by  W.  K.  Strong,  of  Geneva..  A committee 
reported  an  address,  a series  resolutions,  and  a plan 
of  organization.  Banners  were  displayed  on  v\hich 
were  inscribed  “Henry  Clay  and  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry”  and  “the  same  old  coon,’’  as  originally 
at  Dayton  Ohio. 

“The  convention  was  the  largestMelegate  conven- 
tion ever  held  in  the  state.  Nearly  every  county 
was  represented,  the  entire  number  amounting  to 
some  four  or  five  thousand.  The  speakers  in  the 
morning  were  Messrs.  Thayer,  of  N.  York,  Strong, 
of  Seneca,. Hubbell,  of  Tompkins,  Dawson,  of  Mon- 
roe, and  Boughton,  of  Broome,  H.  A.  Weed,  of  New 
York  city,  Bogart,  of  Tompkins,  the  honorable  C. 
Morgan,  of  Cayoga,  Benedict,  Strong,  Dawson,  and 
others.  The  convention  finally  adjourned  with  cheers 
for  Henry  Clay,  Luther  Bradish,  and  Gabriel  For- 
man. 

MARYLAND. 

PRESIDENCY.  The  Hagerstown  Herald^  has 
published  a correspondence  between  the  hon.  Wm. 
Price,  president  of  the  late  whig  state  convention  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  To  the  let- 
ter of  the  former  of  date  August  27th,  officially  an- 
nouncing the  nomination  made  by  the  convention,  the 
following  reply  was  written. 

Jlshland , Sept.  13th , 1842. 

My  dear  sir:  I received  yourobliging  letter,  trans- 
mitting a copy  of  the  address  to  the  whigs  of  Mary- 
land, with  a full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  which  assembled  on  the  24th  ulto.  1 
have  perused  them  with  feelings  of  lively  sensibility 
and  profound  gratitude;  and  I tender  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgements for  the  honor  done  me  in  presenting 
my  name  to  the  consideration  of  my  countrymen  as 
a candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  their  gift.  I 
concur  in  the  sentiment,  that  the  paramount  object, 
in  the  selection  of  a candidate  for  the  chief  magis- 
tracy, should  be  the  public  measures,  and  not  the 
men  to  be  promoted;  and  that  individual  qualifica- 
tions should  only  be  regarded  in  reference  to  the  abi- 
lity and  fidelity  with  which  the  public  interests  may- 
be advanced. 

In  June  last  I expressed  my  feelings,  without  re- 
serve, as  to  my  name  being  used  as  a candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  1 transmit  you  a 
copy  of  what  1 said  on  that  occasion-  Although  I 


ILLINOIS. 

Financial  difficulties.  State  Bank  of  Illinois 
paper  is  at  60  to  65  per  cent  discount  for  specie  at 
Springfield,  and  Shavvneetown  money  at  50  to  60. 
A portion  of  the  latter  is  taken  in  payment  of  state 
taxes.  The  state  officers  have  given  notice  that  state 
bank  paper  will  not  be  taken  for  taxes,  and  no  little 
excitement  exists  among  tax  payers  in  consequence 
of  the  order.  To  pay  in  gold  and  silver  they  say  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not 
got  either.  Meetings  of  the  tax  payers  we  see  are 
called  to  discuss  what  shall  be  done,  and  repudiation 
of  the  tax  list  is  threatened. 

Mormonites.  From  Nauvoo.  Our  last  accounts 
represent  the  Prophet  Joe  and  the  Mormons  as  go- 
ing ahead  quietly  and  rapidly.  No  arrestor  delive- 
ry has  been  made.  The  storm  is  over — says  the 
“Rochester  Republican:”  we  have  no  account  of 
what  has  become  of  the  authority  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  Illinois.  “ The  Times  and  Seasons ,” 
Joe  Smith’s  Nauvoo  paper,  of  the  2d  inst.  in  an  edi- 
torial article,  says: — 

“While  Boggs  (the  late  Governor  of  Missouri,) 
and  his  crew  hold  this  mobocratic  doctrine  in  defi- 
ance of  law;  ‘ “believing  as  we  do,  that  the  arm  of 
the  law  does  not  afford  us  a guarantee, — (we)  deem 
it  expedient  and  of  the  highest  importance  to  form 
ourselves  into  a company,  &c.  to  rid  our  society, 
peaceably  if  we  can  and  forcibly  if  we  must,’  ” of  the 
Mormons, — and  to  this  end  have  severally  pledged 
to  each  other  their  lives,  bodily  powers,  fortunes  and 
‘sacred  honors !' — let  no  saint  suppose  that  righteous- 
ness will  reign,  or  peace  be  on  earth. 

“Never,  while  the  spirit  of  liberty,  or  the  virtue 
of  a saint,  hold  communion  in  the  flesh,  let  us  he^r 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  make  their  garments  clean  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb,  shrinking  from  the  assistance  of  those 
who  bear  the  ark  of  the  Lord — in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger!" 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  14th  instant  has 
the  following  article: 

“Joe  Smith  not  absqatulated.  The  report  that 
Joe  Smith  and  his  accomplice  in  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  Gov.  Boggs,  had  gone  to  England,  ia 
erroneous.  He.  has  been  at  or  about  Nauvoo  ever 
since  his  arrest;  for  he  knew  full  well  that  he  wat 
safer  there  than  any  where  Wse.  During  this  time 
he  has  been  concealed  by  day,  and  now  and  then 
seen  at  night,  thinking  that  after  the  excitement  sub- 
tided, be  could  come  forth  ■with  impunity.  wettt 
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up  the  river  on  the  steamboat  Galena,  Saturday 
night  3d.  Six  officers  had  caught  the  scent  and 
were  in  warm  pursuit.  Where  his  destination,  none 
knew;  or  those  who  do,  are  Mormons,  and  they 
maintain  profound  silence.  It  is  supposed  that  Ca- 
nada will  be  his  first  resting  place  for  the  present. 
His  influence  is  on  the  wane;  his  sun  has  already 
reached  its  meridian  height,  and  is  now  on  the  de- 
cline.” 

Not  in  reply  to  the  above,  but  as  a verification  of 
the  prophecy  that  the  Lord  would  perform,  a strange 
work  in  these  latter  days,  Joe  Smith  quotes  in  his 
paper  of  the  2d  inst.  from  the  Boston  Investigator,  a 
deistical  paper,  the  following  reasoning: 

“There  is  still  a higher  series  as  regards  the  su- 
perstitions of  the  world.  This  is  an  amalgamation 
of  sects,  denominations  and  superstitions.  Zoroas- 
ter, Mahomet,  the  Christ  of  India  and  of  Palestine, 
have  done  this,  and  Joseph  Smith  will  do  it.  We 
predicted  this  long  ago,  and  affirm  it  still.  We  pre- 
dicted it  when  it  was  under  deep  persecution.  We 
rested  our  prediction  not  on  preternatural  foresight, 
but  on  the  fact,  that  the  plan  covered  all  the  ground, 
and  combined  principles  and  motives  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  do  it.  The  Jewish  account;  the  Christian 
religion;  a revelation,  latter  day  saints;  all  gifts  and 
graces;  ecclesiastical  honors;  an  armed,  peaceful 
neutrality , well  disciplined  and  springing  up  in  the 
midst  of  a free  people;  points  taking  in  all  our  large 
cities,  and  from  the  world  a grand  concentration 
forming  in  America!  Say  or  do  what  we  please, 
Mormonism  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
splendid  superstitions  ever  devised.  It  has  originat- 
ed in  an  age  of  science,  resting  on  originations  in  an 
age  of  ignorance,  and  it  is  this  very  fact  which  will 
sustain  it.  Fifty  years  hence,  and  you  will  hear  this 
argument: — ‘What!  Do  you  believe  that  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord,  could  have  been  an 
imposter;  did  he  not  spring  up  in  an  age  of  science 
and  mechanical  invention;  did  he  not  proclaim 
openly  to  the  world  his  mission;  sustain  persecu- 
tion and  brave  death  for  the  sake  of  God?  Did  he 
not  have  visions  and  revelations?  And  who  but  a 
man  divinely  inspired,  could,  at  a time  when  the 
whole  world  was  deluged  with  vain  and  contradict 
tory  teachings,  have  conceived  this  one  sublime  faith 
and  worship?  If  it  be  urged  that  th^  thing  was  test- 
ed, to  what  does  it  amount?  ‘They  were  enemies 
and  persecutors.’  ” 

ALABAMA. 


AMERICAN  PINS.  There  are  two  manufacto- 
ries of  pins  in  the  United  States,  yet  in  their  infancy, 
with  a capital  of  from  $75,000  to  $100,000,  employ- 
ing from  80  to  100  persons;  and  producing  annually 
about  $100,000  worth  of  pins.  The  brass,  wire,  pa- 
per, printing,  boxesv  twine,  living,  &c.  with  the  la- 
bor, cost  more  here  than  in  Europe.  But,  by  the 
use  of  labor-saving  machinery,  tim  manufacturers 
believe  a reasonable  protection  will  enable  them  to 
afford  the  articles  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  imported, 
and  most  superior  in  quality.  They  make  the  pins 
in  one  piece,  with  a “solid  head,”  which  will  not 
slip  off. 

WOOL.  The  following  statement,  prepared  from 
official  documents,  exhibits  the  quantity  and  value 
of  manufactured  wool  imported  annually  into  the 
United  States,  from  1835  to  1841,  inclusive. 

FREE  OF  DUTY 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1835. 

5,543,626 

$388,830 

1836. 

11,033.010 

806,370 

1837. 

9,430,195 

703,276 

1838- 

6,551,126 

445,478 

1839. 

7,398,510 

527,620 

1840. 

9,303,992 

675,009 

1841. 

12,357,035 

789,940 

61,667,494 

$4,336,523 

DUTIABLE. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1835- 

1,746,771 

$699,447 

1836. 

1,654,611 

463,756 

1837. 

927,504 

190,597 

1838. 

417,237 

87,493 

1839. 

526,654 

171,918 

1840. 

594,748 

171,067 

1841. 

523,153 

140,507 

6,390,678 

$1,924,785 

Free  of  duty, 

61,667,494 

4,336,523 

68,058,172 


$6,261,308 


years.  Made 

up  to  the  30th  of  September  of  each 

year,  except  1840-1,  and  1841- 

-42,  which 

terminate 

on  the  31st  Au 

gust. 

Years. 

Bales. 

An  Inc. 

An  De. 

1318 

7,000 

1819 

10,000 

3 000 

1820 

16,000 

6,000 

1821 

25,390 

9 390 

1822 

45,423 

20,033 

1823 

49,961 

3,638 

1824 

44,924 

4,137 

1825 

58,283 

23,359 

1826 

74,379 

16,066 

1827 

89,779 

15,400 

1828 

71,155 

18,624 

1829 

80,329 

9,474 

1830 

102,684 

22,355 

1831 

113,075 

10.391 

1832 

125,605 

12  530 

1833 

129,366 

3,761 

1834 

149,513 

20,147 

1835 

197,847 

48,331 

1836 

237,590 

36,745 

1837 

232,635 

4,906 

1838 

309,807 

77,122 

1839 

251,742 

58,065 

1840 

445,725 

193,983 

1841 

317,642 

128,083 

1842 

318,315 

673 

[Mobile  Register  Sept.  5tli. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AMERICAN  BUTTONS.  It  was  ascertained  by 
the  home  industry  convention,  that  there  are  six  ma- 
nufactories gilt  and  metal  buttons,  with  eyes  and 
shanks,  in  the  United  States.  Capital  invested 
$600,000;  number  of  hands  when  in  full  operation 
about  450  to  500;  annual  amount  of  goods  produced 
about  $750,000.  The  capital  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  lasting  and  other  covered  buttons,  dead 
eye  buttons  of  metal,  pearl,  bone,  horn,  &c.  amounts 
to  $800,000,  employing  2,000  persons,  with  an  annu- 
al product  of  $850,000;  making  the  aggregate  capital 
$1,400,000;  persons  employed  2,500;  and  annual  pro 
duct  $1,550,000. 


Lard  oil.  The  Lynchburg  Virginian  remarks — 
“This  new  article  wherewith  to  ‘feed  the  flame,’  is 
attracting  much  attention,  as  all  new  lights  do.  \Ve 
have  a notion  of  running  it  with  ‘abduction’  and 
‘mesmerism;’  and  have  no  doubt  it  can  make  a grea- 
ter flame  than  either  of  them.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
imposing  invention.  In  the  political  sense  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  a correspondent,  its  bearing  is  impor- 
tant. lIn  case  of  a firreignwar  with  any  of  the  distant 
states  of  Europe,'1  it  is  evident  our  light  from  the  Fa- 
cific  would  be  fearfully  curtailed.  Our  lamps  would 
burn  exceedingly  dim,  and  at  such  a time  to  have 
lard  oil  to  replenish  them  with,  would  dissipate  a 
deal  of  darkness.  We  should  then  borrow  light 
from  the  swinish  multitude , which  turns  out  to  have 
been  most  wickedly  libelled  in  being  represented  as 
darkly  ignorant.  It  sheds  a light  at  this  time  which 
is  pronounced  to  be  unsurpassed  for  its  pureness  and 
brilliancy.  Let  the  hog  henceforth  be  installed  in 
his  true  position  as  a reflector  of  light— and  hoggish- 
ness no  longer  be  a term  of  reproach — for  it  signifies 
a capacity  to  enlighten  the  world.  This  grand  dis- 
covery is  to  produce  a great  revolution  in  trade.” 

The  editors  of  the  Louisville  Journal  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a box  of  candles  manufactured  from 
lard — as  beautiful  an  article  as  the  most  fastidious 
could  desire — from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Dewees  & Grant,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  These 
gentlemen,  for  a few  years  past,  have  made  from 
lard  nearly  one  thousand  boxes  of  candles,  and  six 
to  eight  thousand  gallons  of  oil  annually.  The  ex- 
tent which  the  manufacture  is  likely  to  attain,  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  article  from  the  Cincinnati 
Republican: 

Lard  oil.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  new  arti- 
cle, which  will  prove  one  of  the  greatest  staples  of 
the  west,  is  rapidly  working  its  way  into  use,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  Union;  and  believe  that  Mr.  Prentice’s 
prediction,  that  “not  another  whaling  ship  will  ever 
leave  our  harbors,”  will  be  realized.  We  saw  a 
letter  yesterday,  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  stated 
that  the  navy  agent  in  that  place  had  ordered  a quan-. 
tity  of  Lee’s  Cincinnati  lard  oil,  for  the  use  of  the 
navy,  after  having  given  it  a fair  experiment,  and 
become  satisfied  of  its  superiority  to  sperm.  This 
opens  a market  of  great  importance,  in  a public  and 
private  point  of  view;  the  superiority  of  lard  oil  to 
sperm  for  machinery  and  all  other  purposes,  is  now 
no  longer  a matter  of  experiment;  that  point  has 
been  settled  by  hundreds  of  our  mechanics.  No 
other  is  now  used  in  our  western  steamboats.  Here- 
after, the  U.  S.  navy  will  draw  all  its  supplies  of  oil 
from  the  western  states  instead  of  the  eastern,  as 
heretofore. 


The  same  mail  brought  a letter  from  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  southern  rail  road,  stating 
that  they  “bad  given  the  lard  oil  a fair  trial,  and  be-  - 
lieved  it  superior  for  machinery  to  any  other  article 
they  had  used.”  For  many  obvious  reasons,  Cincin- 
nati will  become  the  head  quarters  of  this  new  ma- 
nufacture. We  have  got  the  start.  We  have  alrea- 
dy three  manufactories,  and  several  more  are  m con- 
templation. Our  various  canals,  turnpikes  and  rail 
roads  will  concentrate  abundance  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial upon  this  point — where  the  cheapest  living  in 
the  Union,  skilful  artizans  and  facilities  for  exporta- 
tion to  all  points,  will  tell  the  rest  of  the  story. 

It  is  stated  in  the  same  paper,  that  a large  amount 
of  the  oil  imported  to  this  country  from  France  as 
olive  oil,  is  nothing  but  our  own  lard  sent  back  to  us 
in  a more  refined  form.  “The  export  of  lard  from 
this  country  to  France  would  seem  to  countenance 
the  statement,  as  it  is  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

The  Wheeling  Gaz.  says:  An  establishment  is  about 
to  commence  operation  in  Louisville,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a gentleman  who  has  been  for  some  time  engag- 
ed in  the  manufacture  in  the  east.  He  states  that 
large  manufacturing  establishments  in  Massachusetts 
which  have  used  the  oil,  find  it  to  answer  their  purposes 
admirably,  and  will  hereafter  use  no  other  kind,  and 
has  shown  the  editor  of  the  Journal  letters  received 
by  him  recently  from  New  York,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  three  large  shipments  of  lard  oil  from  New 
York  to  England. 

This  oil  is  not,  however,  used  exclusively  for  ma- 
chinery. It  is  believed  that  a great  proportion  of  the 
olive  oil  now  used  in  this  country  is  made  in  Fiance 
from  lard,  a considerable  quantity  of  which  is  expor- 
ted every  year  from  America;  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  article  has  been  commenced  in  New 
York.  The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Republican 
says  he  knows  of  one  establishment  in  that  city 
which  has  made  and  sold  within  a few  months  200 
dozen  bottles  from  Cincinnati  lard,  and  so  well  does 
the  imitation  resemble  the  imported  French  article, 
that  many  celebrated  epicures  have  been  unable  to 
identify  that  made  in  New  York. 

“A  large  manufactory,  established  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  manufactures  the  most  solid  part  into  a 
thousand  boxes  of  candles  annually,  and  the  more 
fluid  part  into  6 or 8 thousand  gallons  of  oil.  There 
are  three  manufactories  of  these  articles  at  Cincin- 
nati.” 

But,  in  the  words  of  the  Baltimore  American, 
“when  was  ever  greatness  achieved  without  opposi- 
tion? When  were  new  merits  and  illustrious  quali- 
ties disclosed  without  provoking  envy  and  detraction?” 
The  votaries  of  whale  oil,  the  champions  of  sper- 
maceti, with  a blubberlike  inflation,  affect  to  despise 
this  new  light.  They  would  fain  put  down  the  rising 
star  of  Swinedom.  As  John  Randolph  once  said, 
that  he  would  go  twenty  yards  out  of  his  wmy  to  kick 
a sheep,  such  was  his  hostility  to  the  woollen  manu- 
factures, so  the  fishy  devotees  would  be  glad  if  oc- 
casion served,  to  strike  a harpoon  into  the  back  of 
every  hog  in  the  west.  The  following  from  a New 
Bedford  paper  is  “very  like  a whale:” 

“ ‘Lard  has  risen  to  seven  cents  a pound  and  at  that 
price  oil  cannot  be  made  from  it  so  low  as  the  price 
of  sperm  oil.  It  will  soon  go  up  to  ten  cents,  the  old 
price,  and  we  shall  then  see  how  it  will  compete  with 
the  real  article.  A person  who  has  been  burning  it 
a few  days  past,  informs  us  that  the  light  is  not  so 
bright  as  that  from  sperm  oil.  They  may  continue 
to  use  it  for  a season  out  west,  but  it  will  eventually 
be  abandoned.’  ” 

This  spoilt  from  New  Bedford  is  of  course  interest- 
ed; but,  as  the  sailors  would  any,  it  hog’s  a little  the 
cause  of  lard  oil.  It  is  very  plain  sailing  to  show 
how  the  conversion  of  lard  into  oil  and  candles  dimin- 
ishes the  amount  necessary  for  the  larder,  and  there- 
by the  demand  is  increased  and  the  price  rises.  This 
effect  may  not  early  display  itself,  as  the  market  has 
for  some  time  been  greatly  over-stocked  with  lard 
as  well  as  bacon,  which  last,  it  has  been  said  was  so 
abundant  that  the  Mississippi  steamers  have  been 
burning  it  instead  of  wood!  But  that  it  will  appear, 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  comparison  between  sperm 
and  lard  oil,  the  of  New  Bedford  man,  will  be  treated 
with  a grunt  by  the  friends  of  the  latter. 

The  Yankees  do  not  give  up  easily,  and  we  expect 
to  see  a war  of  some  tkind  about  the  merits  of  the 
two  oils.  We  hope  the  weapons  to  be  used  howev- 
er, will  be  lamp-oons  instead  of  harpoons. 

[Lynch.  Va. 

The  New  York  Chronicle,  says: 

“It  gives  a clear,  white,  gentle  light, 

That’s  good  for  the  sight, 

Thouglrnot  so  bright, 

As  whale  oil  quite.” 


Indignation  meetings.  Several  meetings  have 
recentlv  been  held  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
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Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  public  indig 
nation  at  the  cheers  that,  were  given  to  the  toast  in 
honor  of  the  queen  of  England  at  the  late  dinner 
given  to  Lord  Ashburton  on  his  departure  from  New 
York,  while  that  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
was  received  with  silence.  A meeting  of  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia on  17th  inst.,  Samuel  Breck,  presiding,  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  opinion  upon  the  remo- 
val of  the  late  collector  of  the  port,  Jonathan  Roberts 
esq.  Mr.  A.  J.  Lewis  presented  a series  of  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted  and  various  addresses  were 
delivered  and  additional  resolutions  adopted,  all  hos- 
tile to  the  present  administration.  In  reference  to 
the  reception  of  the  toast  at  the  New  York  Ash- 
burton dinner,  the  New  York  American  mentions  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  that  city  soon  after  the 
war  with  England.  General  Jackson  was  invited  to 
a public  dinner  given  at  Tammany  Hall;  when  call- 
ed upon  for  a toast,  he  gave 

“The  governor  of  the  great  and  patriotic  state  of 
New  York.” 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  then  governor;  and  the  demo- 
cracy, substituting  the  person  for  the  office,  refused 
to  drink  the  toast,  and  complained  of  Gen.  Jackson 
for  having,  while  their  guest,  offered  them  an  insult. 

Col.  McKenney  and  the  Aborigines.  Colonel 
Thomas  L.  McKenney  delivered  a discourse  lately 
at  Portland,  in  Maine,  which  is  highly  spoken  of,  on 
the  origin  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

The  colonel  holds  that  the  North  American  In- 
dians are  of  Tartar  origin;  that  they  found  this  coun- 
try peopled  on  their  arrival,  and  in  their  march  gra- 
dually exterminated  their  original  possessors  of  the 
soil.  To  prove  these  positions,  he  cited  Ledyard’s 
personal  experience  among  the  Tartars,  and  points 
out  a large  number  of  identities  between  the  two  ra- 
ces; in  their  crania,  their  habits,  tempers,  and  do- 
mestic institutions.  To  sustain  the  latter  position, 
he  points  to  the  well-contrived,  well-situated  arid 
well-built  fortifications  to  be  found  stretching  from 
the  great  Lakes  to  Florida — fortified  camps,  indeed, 
with  bastions,  angles,  and  curtains — gates,  covered 
ways,  &c. — altogether  superior  to  any  thing  our  In- 
dians have  ever  yet  been  known  to  produce. 

Enlistment  of  aliens  into  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  The  honorable  Ross  Williams,  dis- 
trict judge  at  Michigan,  has  decided  that  aliens  may 
be  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
discharge  from  service  on  habeas  corpus  on  the  ac- 
count denied. 


STEAM  EXCAVATOR.  We  took  occasion,  last 
year,  to  notice  a machine,  made  by  Messrs.  Eastvvick 
and  Harrison,  northwest  corner  of  Willow  and 
Twelfth  street,  for  excavating  the  earth.  It  is  the 
invention  of  the  late  William  S.  Otis,  a son  of  the 
worthy  United  Slates  marshal  of  this  district.  Since 
that  time,  Messrs.  E.  and  H.  have  received  orders 
from  the  Russian  government  to  construct  one  of 
these  machines,  to  be  used  in  grading  the  route  of  the 
rail  road  now  being  made  in  that  country.  This  ma- 
chine has  been  completed,  and  may  now  be  seen  in 
operation  at  the  factory  of  the  makers,  and  it  is  worth 
an  hour’s  walk  to  see  the  ponderous  machine  work- 
ing, and  digging,  and  dispensing  of  the  earth  as  if  it 
was  “a  thing  of  life.” 

Some  improvements  have  been  made,  by  which 
the  movements  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine 
may  be  regulated  or  directed  so  that  two  men  may 
superintend  its  operations,  (caused  by  steam)  and 
make  it  do  as  much  work  in  one  day  as  fifty  men 
could  perform  with  spade  and  shovel.  Stones,  mas- 
ses of  iron,  and  similar  inconveniences  seem  to  pre- 
sent little  or  no  impediment  to  the  operation  of  the 
excavator.  It  takes  up  a boulder,  or  a block,  and 
lays  it  in  the  cart,  or  upon  a heap,  with  as  much  dis- 
cretion as  half  a dozen  men  could  exhibit.  The  cost 
of  such  a machine,  at  the  manufactory,  is  six  thou- 
and  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  a triumph  of  the  ingenuity  and  mechanical  skill 
of  Americans  thus  to  invent.* *. id  manufacture  for  Eu- 
rope. The  superintendents  of  the  Russian  railroads 
are  American,  and  now  an  American  is  called  to  do  the 
labor  also. 

We  need  not  add  that,  besides  the  little  flourish  of 
American  feeling  on  the  occasion,  we  have  a pride, 
also,  that  Philadelphia  mechanics  are  employed  to 
construct  the  machine.  And  we  may  add  that  we 
learn  that  an  order  has  been  sent  to  Messrs  E.  & H. 
for  an  excavator  for  France. 

The  cost  of  excavating  with  this  machine,  is  about 
two  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  is  mak- 
ing a locomotive  for  Russia. 

[Philad.  U.  S.  Gazette. 


Tiie  camels.  The  experiment  to  carry  a loaded 
ship  over  the  bar  at  Nantucket,  after  two  or  three 
failures,  caused  by  misconstruction  of  the  machines 
or  inexperience  in  their  use,  has  been  successful, 
whereat  the  citizens  of  Nantucket  are  greatly  rejoi- 
ced and  one  of  them  writes  to  the  Boston  Atlas  as 
follows: 

Three  cheers  for  Nantucket!  Not  for  her  victory 
over  a political  party,  (of  that  anon!)  but  for  her 
victory  over  the  elements.  Yes  three  cheers  for 
Nantucket!  She  has  this  day  performed  what  has 
never  before  been  done  in  America,  but  what,  we 
trust  will  now  be  accomplished  in  every  place  like 
ours,  where  nature  has  shut  out  all  large  vessels  by 
a sandy  bar. 

She  has  built  a floating  dock,  which  has  this  day 
taken  a large  ship  within  its  embrace,  and  carried 
her  over  our  shoal  bar  to  deep  water.  In  other 
words,  the  much  talked  of  “Camels”  have  proved 
successful.  They  have  just  taken  the  fine  ship  Con- 
stitution to  sea,  and  our  citizens  are  rejoicing  at  this 
giorious  era  in  our  commercial  history.  For  the 
first  time,  a ship  was  loaded  at  our  wharves!  For  the 
first  time  a ship  cleared  from  this  place  directly  for 
the  Pacific! 

That  ugly  bar  to  our  progress  is  now  surmounted, 
and  our  ships  will  be  able  to  come  in  directly  to  our 
wharves,  and  when  they  are  ready  again  proceed 
directly  to  sea. 


REVOLUTIONARY  REMINISCENCES. 


FANNY  KEMBLE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

Messrs.  Editors:  With  some  little  chagrin  I read 
some  time  since  in  an  English  periodical,  ( Bentley ) a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Butler,  late  Fanny  Kemble,  entitled 
“A  winter’s  journey  to  Georgia.”  My  chagrin  was 
not  occasioned  by  her  graphic  and  rather  amusing 
descriptions  of  the  dirty  taverns,  insolent  servants, 
miserable  meals,  wet  towels,  and  bad  roads,  or  the 
“slaves  and  boors”  who  gathered  round  and  stared 
at  her,  and  the  steam  carriages,  both  equally  new  in 
our  pine  woods, — for  them  I have  nothing  to  say, 
only  I would  suggest  that  the  perfect  novelty  at  that 
time  of  every  thing  connected  with  travelling  conve- 
niencies  in  this  section  of  our  state,  should  give  us 
claim  to  an  extra  share  of  charity;  and  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  wonderful  exertions  then  making  by  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  in  forming  the  great  com- 
munication between  North  Carolina  and  Baltimore, 
has  removed  all  those  difficulties  so  trying  to  a lady, 
who,  like  Mrs.  Butler,  had  always  enjoyed  every  lux- 
ury and  received  every  attention  a fine  lady  required. 
We  hope  too  the  manners  of  our  “boors”  are  some- 
what improved — and  1 would  suggest  that  the  anxie- 
ty to  see  our  first  rail  road  trains  was  intense,  and 
large  crowds  assembled  at  every  point  to  witness 
their  arrival  and  departure.  And  even  Mrs.  B.  will 
excuse  them  when  she  learns  that  the  “boors”  of 
North  Carolina  advanced  all  the  money  to  build  the 
160  miles  of  road  and  purchase  the  fine  steamboats 
which  convey  the  passengers  to  and  from  Charleston. 
All  the  stock  is  owned  in  this  state  on  the  line  of  the 
; road. 

| The  cause  of  offence  is  one  that  I,  in  common  with 
| thousands  of  North  Carolinians,  feel  far  more  deeply 

• than  any  trollope-like  cuts  at  our  poverty  and  boor- 
ish manners.  1 allude  to  the  slanderous  imputation 
1 made  on  one  of  the  most  esteemed  citizens  of  our 
state,  Col.  Slocomb.  I should  not  have  thought  it 
i of  sufficient  importance  had  it  been  confined  to  a fo- 
, reign  paper,  but  to-day  1 find  the  whole  copied  into 
one  of  the  best  papers  of  the  union — the  New  York 
I Express — and  this  indicates  it  will  be  sent  through 
I the  whole  of  the  states. 

Mrs.  B.  gives  a very  correct  account  of  the  colonel 
j and  of  his  mansion  as  it  appeared  by  night.  It  is  a 
| common  two  story  frame  house,  very  ancient — and 
i so  was  its  master,  for  I regret  to  say  the  venerable 
j Colonel  died  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1840,  in  the  89lh 
l year  of  his  age.  Through  this  long  life  he  maintain- 
! ed  a character  for  unbounded  hospitality  and  strict 
: morality.  That  he  swerved  from  his  known  habits 
on  that  one  occasion  to  levy  a fifty  cent  contribution 
for  a bad  supper  on  unfortunate  travellers,  no  one 
who  ever  knew  him,  will  believe.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sengers offered  to  pay  for  their  supper,  and  it  was  re- 
fused, some  of  them  left  money  but  not  on  the  de- 
j mand  of  Co).  Slocomb.  The  other  charge  “that 
three  of  the  sable  damsels  who  waited  at  the  supper 
I table  were  the  colonel’s  own  progeny,  is  entirely  a 
gratuitous  untruth.  Of  his  numerous  slaves,  he  had 
I but  one-fourth  white — her  father  a mulatto,  and  her 
mother  a perfect  African.  Well'might  Mrs.  B.  style 
I them  sable  damsels,  for  a blacker  crew  never  assem- 
I bled  on  board  a Guineaman,  and  nothing  but  the  ma- 


licious wish  to  give  a slanderous  cut  at  a wealthy 
slaveholder,  induced  her  to  make  the  remarkation, 
which,  had  Col.  Slocomb  lived  to  hear  it,  would  have 
grieved  his  honest  heart  more  than  any  accusation 
she  could  make,  unless  she  called  himtory. 

A few  sketches  of  Col.  S’s  services,  will,  I think, 
amuse  your  readers,  and  serve  to  show  that  we,  his 
neighbors,  do  not  over  estimate  the  man. 

Fanny  Kemble’s  was  not  the  first  British  party 
who  intruded  themselves  on  the  mansion  of  Colonel 
Slocomb,  and  surrounded  his  hospitable  board,  drank 
his  “home  made  wine,”  (which,  begging  the  lady’s 
pardon,  was  peach  brandy,  and  excellent  it  was  too), 
and  partook  of  such  dainties  as  a North  Carolina 
farmer’s  wife  could  provide. 

In  the  year  178-,  after  the  battles  of  the  Cowpens, 
Guilford,  &c.  Lord  Cornwallis  led  his  troops  through 
this  part  of  North  Carolina;  for  several  days  past,  his 
head  quarters  were  at  Springbank,  on  the  Neuse,  the 
plantation  at  present  of  Gen.  Nicholson  Washington, 
while  Col.  Tarleton,  with  his  renowned  legion,  en- 
camped on  Slocomb’s  plantation,  and  had  his  head 
quarters  in  the  mansion  so  graphically  described  by 
Mrs  Butler.  Slocomb  at  that  time  held  a subal- 
tern’s commission  in  the  state  line,  under  the  com- 
mand of  col.  William  Washington.  His  troop  con- 
sisted of  Carolina  “boors,”  raised  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, and  as  rudely  armed  as  such  troops  ever 
were.  (A  musket,  part  of  Fanny’s  “armory,”  was 
one  of  their  most  effective  weapons.)  He,  Lieut.  S. 
had  been  sent  into  the  low  country  with  some  113  or 
15  men  for  recruits,  and  to  act  as  scouts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  renowned  British  general.  The 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  Tarleton  took  posses- 
sion of  his  plantation,  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Springbank,  and  reconnoilered  Cornwallis’  encamp- 
ment, supposing  it  was  his  whole  force.  The  man- 
ner of  this  reconnoisance  was  so  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic of  the  men  who  fought  our  revolutionary  bat- 
tles, that  I cannot  refrain  from  relating  concisely  the 
history,  although  having  no  direct  connection  "with 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  except  it  occurred  on  the 
same  day.  The  lieut.  had  directed  one  of  his  bold- 
est and  most  trustworthy  men,  by  the  name  of  Mc- 
Kenne,  (whose  descendants  are  among  our  most  re- 
spected citizens,  and  one  of  them  has  the  honor  of 
representing  his  native  district  in  our  national  legis- 
lature), to  go  and  make  a careful  examination  of  the 
British  encampment  and  report.  On  reaching  the 
vicinity  of  Lord  Cornwallis’  post,  he  concealed  his 
horse  in  a thicket,  and  advanced  under  cover  of  the 
wood  to  the  skirls  of  the  plantation.  Here  he  saw  a 
square  mile  covered  with  the  tents,  the  baggage  and 
artillery  of  the  best  equipped  and  disciplined  army 
which  had  ever  visited  America. 

The  sight  was  one  to  strike  terror  to  any  but  such 
a heart,  but  he  resolved  never  to  leave  the  ground 
without  doing  something  for  his  country.  He  had 
not  iong  been  in  Ins  concealment,  when  an  officer 
wearing  two  epaulettes  rode  within  range  of  his 
deadly  weapon.  The  ball  sped,  and  the  unfortunate 
invader  hit  the  dust;  without  loss  of  time  he  gained, 
his  horse,  in  whose  speed  be  had  full  confidence;  but 
on  emerging  from  the  thicket,  be  found  himself  with- 
in one  hundred  yards  of  the  three  British  troopers, ap- 
parently as  well  mounted  as  himself.  A race  across 
the  sand  hills  ensued,  and  for  a mile  and  a half  the 
distance  between  him  and  the  headmost  horseman 
was  little  varied.  Here,  a bullet  whistled  past  his 
ear— good,  your  shortgun  is  not  so  true  as  my  lonp- 
rifie,  said  he;  but  his  congratulation  was  short.  An 
instant  after,  came  a second  report,  and  his  gallant 
horse  fell,  the  ball  having  struck  and  broke  the  bone 
of  his  off  fore  leg,  and  before  he  could  recover  from 
his  fall,  the  two  headmost  troopers  flew  by  like  light- 
ning, each  giving  him  a dreadfulsabre  cut  across  the 
head  and  shoulders.  The  third  came  up  more  lei- 
surely and  passed  his  sword  through  his  body,  near 
the  shoulder,  and  was  preparing  to  give  the’  final 
coup  de  grace,  when  his  sword  arm  was  severed 
nearly  in  two,  and  he  rolled  dismounted  in  the  sand 
near  his  fallen  enemy.  The  second  dragoon  was  en' 
countered  instantly  by  the  same  powerful  arm,  and 
fell  with  his  helmet  and  head  cleft — while  the  fore- 
most, seeing  his  comrade’s  discomfiture,  dismounted 
and  surrendered  himself  a prisoner  to  Major  Willi- 
ams, whose  name  is  enrolled  among  the  heroes  of  our 
country,  and  who  being  engaged  in  the  same  service 
of  reconnoitering,  had  joined  in  this  singular  race 
without  the  knowledge  of  either  party.  To  secure 
his  prisoner,  and  mount  the  half  dead  riflemen  on  one 
of  the  dragoon  horses,  was  the  work  of  but  a few  mi- 
nutes; and,  by  bis  careful  assistance,  they  reached 
Whitehall  in  safety,  where  McKenne’s  wounds  were 
dressed  in  their  rude  manner,  and  Williams  joined 
Slocomb  and  his  small  troop  of  recruits. 

Such  feats  of  the  Carolina  “boors”  were  too  com- 
mon to  gain  the  attention  of  our  historians,  while  our 
magnanimous  enemies  stigmatized  such  acts  as  assassi- 
nations. 
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They  risked  certain  death,  if  caught,  hut  to  de- 
strov  an  enemy,  the  risk  was  frequently  taken. 

The  party  under  Slocomb  and  Williams  pursued 
their  way  slowly  on  the  South  bank  of  the  Neuse,  in  ^ 
the  direction  of  Slocomb’s  house,  little  dreaming  that 
his  peaceful  home,  where  a few  months  before,  he  ‘ 
left  his  wife  and  infant,  was  then  in  possession  of  the  ; 
terrible  Tarleton. 

The  writer  had  the  following  scene,  almost  verba-  1 
tim,  from  Mrs  Slocomb,  many  years  since,  and  pre- 
fers copying  from  notes  then  made,  her  account  of 
Tarleton’s  residence  with  her. 

About  10  o’clock,  of  a beautiful  spring  day,  a 
splendidly  dressed  officer,  accompanied  by  two  aids, 
and  followed  at  a short  distance  by  a guard  of  some 
twenty  troopers,  dashed  up  to  the  piazza,  in  front  of  j 
the  house,  where  Mrs.  Slocomb,  with  her  child  and 
a voung  lady,  a near  relative,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Major  Williams,  and  a few  house  servants  were  sit- 
ting. 

Raising  his  cap  and  bowing  to  his  horse’s  neck,  he 
addressed  the  lady. 

“Have  1 the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  mistress  of  this 
house  and  plantation?” 

“It  belongs  to  my  husband.” 

“Is  he  at  home?”  “He  is  not.” 

“Is  he  a rebel?”  “No,  sir,  he  is  in  the  army  of 
his  country,  and  fighting  against  our  invaders,  there- 
fore not  a rebel.”"  (Is  it  not  strange,  the  people  of 
that  day  gloried  in  their  rebellion,  but  always  took 
offence'at  being  called  rebels?) 

“I  fear  we  differ  in  opinion,  madam.” 

“A  friend  to  his  country  will  be  a friend  to  the 
king,  our  master.” 

“Slaves  only  acknowledge  a master  in  this  coun- 
try.” 

A deep  flush  ran  over  the  florid  cheeks  of  Tarle- 
ton, for  he  was  the  speaker,  and  turning  to  one  of  his 
aids  he  ordered  him  to  pitch  the  tents  and  form  the 
encampment  in  the  orchard  and  field  on  their  right, 
(a  beautiful  ground  which  I regret  the  darkness  pre- 
vented Mrs.  Butler  from  admiring,  as  she  then  would 
know  our  state  is  not  entirely  made  of  “intermina- 
ble pine  barrens.”  To  his  other  aid  his  orders  were 
to  detach  a quarter  guard  and  station  piquets  on  each 
road.  Then  bowing  very  low,  he  added:  “Madam, 

the  service  of  his  majesty  requires  the  temporary  oc- 
cupation of  your  property,  and  if  it  would  not  be  too 
great  an  inconvenience,  I will  take  my  quarters  in 
your  house. 

The  tone  admitted  no  controversy. 

Mrs.  S.  replied:  “My  family  consists  of  only  my- 

self. my  sister  and  child,  and  a few  negroes.  We  are 
your  prisoners.” 

From  the  piazza  where  he  seated  himself,  Tarle- 
ton commanded  a view  of  the  ground  on  which  his 
troops  were  arranging  their  camp.  Different  officers 
were  frequently  coming  up,  making  their  reports  and 
receiving  orders.  Among  others,  a tory  captain, 
whom  Mrs.  S.  recognised  as  a man,  who,  previous 
to  joining  the  British  army,  lived  some  15  or  20  miles 
below,  (his  name  I suppress,  as  the  family  live  in  the 
state,  and  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  respectable.) 
received  orders  to  take  his  troop  and  scour  the  coun- 
try for  2 or  3 miles  round. 

In  an  hour  every  thing  was  quiet  and  still,  and  the 
plantation  presented  the  romantic  spectacle  of  a re- 
gular encampment  of  10  or  II  hundred  of  the  choi- 
cest cavalry  of  the  British  king- 

Haifa  century  after,  the  good  lady  told  the  writer 
of  this  article  that  she  prepared  for  the  king’s  officers 
“as  good  a dinner  as  you  have  now  before  you,  and 
much  the  same  materials.”  Now,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Mrs.  B.  and  others  of  the  dilettanti  of  the 
present  day,  I will  try  to  describe  what,  in  North 
Carolina,  then  was  called  a good  dinner.  The  first 
dish  was,  of  oourse,  the  boiled  ham,  flanked  with  the 
plate  of  greens.  Opposite  was  the  turkey,  supported 
by  the  laughing  baked  sweet  potatoes;  a plate  of 
boiled  beef,  another  of  sausages,  and  a third  with  a 
pair  of  baked  fowls, formed  a line  of  different  pickles, 
stewed  fruit,  and  other  condiments  filled  all  the  inter- 
stices of  the  board.  Such  was  the  dinner  which  the 
good  old  lady  compared  to  that  she  set  for  King 
George’s  officers.  1 have  forgotten  to  say  that  the 
fashion  of  those  days  introduced  stimulating  drinks 
to  the  dinner  table,  and  the  peach  brandy  prepared 
under  Mr.  Slocomb’s  own  personal  supervision,  and 
which  others  besides  Mrs.  Butler  have  mistaken  for 
home  made  wine,  received  the  unreserved  praise  of 
the  party. 

Any  person  who  has  visited  a Carolina  plantation 
where  no  lady  presides  over  the  cuisine  department, 
will  readily  allow  the  probability  that  the  colonel, 
when  unexpectedly  visited  by  the  lady  and  her  tra- 
velling friends,  had  a bad  supper.  But  his  phiz 
should  have  told  a person  of  intelligence  and  obier- 
be  bed  beeu  used  to  better. 


The  dinner  had  been  well  discussed,  and  the  offi- 
cers were  freely  discussing  the  peach  toddy.  A 
Scotch  officer,  whom  I take  to  have  been  Major  Fer- 
guson, speaking  of  it  by  the  name  of  whiskey — said 
he  had  never  drank  as  good  out  of  Scotland.  An  of- 
ficer speaking  with  a slight  brogue,  insisted  it  was 
not  whiskey,  and  no  Scotch  drink  ever  equalled  it. 
“To  my  mind,”  said  he,  “it  tastes  as  that  orchard 
smells.  “Allow  me,  madam,”  said  Col.  Tarleton, 
“to  enquire  where  the  spirits  we  are  drinking  is  pro- 
cured.” 

Mrs.  S: — “From  the  orchard  where  your  tents 
stand.” 

“Faith,”  said  the  Irish  captain,  “we’ll  have  few 
sober  men  in  the  morning;  but  colonel,  when  we 
conquer  this  country,  is  it  to  be  divided  out  amongst 
us?” 

Col.  Tarleton — “The  officers  of  this  army  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  large  possessions  of  the  conquered 
American  provinces.” 

Mrs.  S. — “Allow  me  to  observe  and  prophecy,  the 
only  land  in  these  United  States,  that  will  .ever  re- 
main in  possession  of  a British  officer,  will  measure 
but  six  feet  by  two.” 

Tarleton — “Excuse  me,  madam.  For  your  sake, 

I regret  to  say,  that  this  beautiful  plantation  will  be 
the  ducal  seat  for  some  of  us.” 

Mrs.  S. — “Don’t  trouble  yourself  about  me,  my 
husband  is  not  a man  who  would  let  a duke,  or  a 
king  even,  have  a quiet  seat  on  his  ground.” 

At  this  point  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
rapid  vollies  of  firearms,  appearing  to  be  in  the  wood 
a short  distance  to  the~eastward.  “It  is  some  strag- 
gling scout,”  said  one  of  the  aids,  “running  from  the 
picket  guard.” 

“There  are  rifles  and  muskets,”  said  Tarleton,  “as 
well  as  pistols,  and  too  many  to  pass  unnoticed.  Or- 
der boots  and  saddles,  and  you  Capt. , take  your 

troop  in  the  direction  of  the  firing.” 

The  officer  rushed  out  to  execute  his  orders,  while 
the  Col.  walked  to  the  piazza,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  anxious  ladies,  who  too  well  guessed 
the  cause  of  the  interruption. 

“May  I be  allowed,  without  offence,  madam,  to 
enquire  if  any  part  of  Washington’s  army  are  in  this 
neighborhood,”  said  Tarleton.  “I  presume,  replied 
the  lady,  that  it  is  known  to  you  that  the  Marquis 
and  Green  are  in  this  state,”  and,  added  she,  “you 
would  of  course  not  be  surprised  at  a call  from  Lee, 
or  your  old  friend  Col.  Washington,  who,  although  a 
perfect  gentleman,  it  is  said,  shook  your  hand  (point- 
ing to  the  scar  left  by  Washington’s  sabre),  very 
rudely,  when  last  you  met.” 

A loud  order  to  form  the  troops  on  the  right,  was 
the  only  reply,  and  springing  on  his  charger,  he  dashed 
down  the  avenue  a few  hundred  feet  to  breach  in  the 
hedgerow,  leapt  the  fence,  and  in  a moment  was  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  already  in  line. 

Being  an  inexperienced  narrator,  the  writer  has 
omitted  a description  of  the  localities,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  understand  the  scene  which  now  ensued, 
and  will  endeavor  to  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
a short  description.  The  house  fronts  the  east,  and 
an  avenue  of  half  a mile  in  length,  and  about  150 
feet  in  breadth,  stretches  to  the  easternmost  side  of 
the  plantation,  where  was  a highway,  and  beyond 
that,  open  grounds  partly  dry  meadow  and  partly  sand 
barren.  This  avenue  was  lined  on  the  south  side  by 
a high  fence  and  a thick  hedge  row  of  forest  trees 
now  removed  and  replaced  by  the  pride  of  India  and 
other  ornamental  trees;  on  the  north  side  the  com- 
mon rail  fence  of  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  such  as  is 
seen  on  all  plantations  of  good  farmers  in  the  low 
country  where  the  necessary  timber  is  convenient. 
The  encampment  of  the  British  troops  being  on  that 
part  of  the  plantation  lying  south  of  the  avenue  were 
completely  screened  by  the  fences  and  hedge  row 
from  the  sight  of  any  person  approaching  from  down 
the  country.  As  soon  as  Tarleton  reached  the  ground, 
he  ordered  the  company  which  he  had  detached  not 
to  leave  the  ground,  being  apprehensive  from  what 
Mr,  S.  had  said,  that  the  fight  in  the  woods  was  only 
a prelude  to  an  attack  on  his  camp.  At  this  moment 
some  of  the  tory  troop,  who,  it  will  be  recollected 
were  ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  appeared  in 
the  open  ground  described  as  the  east  and  northeast 
of  the  plantation,  closely  pursued  by  a body  of  Ame- 
rican mounted  militia,  and  a running  fight  with  every 
kind  of  weapon,  in  which  four  or  five  broadswords 
shone  conspicuous,  was  seen.  The  pursuing  par- : 
ty  appeared  to  be  in  too  great  haste  and  too  busy  I 
with  the  tories  to  see  any  thing  else,  and  both  parties  | 
entered  the  avenue  together.  With  what  horror  did  j 
Mrs.  Slocomb  recognize  in  the  leader  of  the  pursuing 
party,  her  husband  and  maj.  Williams,  and  two  of  j 
her  neighbors,  following  the  tory  troops  half  way  I 
down  the  avenue,  where  one  of  the  tories  fell,  and  j 
their  pursuers  were  interrupted  in  their  course  by  one  ; 
of  those  providential  interferences  which  has  so  often  j 
saved  the  brave  and  imprudent,  | 


When  Mrs.  Slocomb  heard  the  order  given  for  the 
tory  captain  to  patrol  the  country  round,  she  sent  for 
an  old  negro  and  gave  orders  for  him  to  take  a bag 
of  corn  to  the  mill,  about  four  miles  off,  on  the  road 
which  she  knew  her  husband  must  travel  if  he  re- 
turned that  day,  thinking  in  this  way  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger  of  approaching  his  home.  With  the  indo- 
lence and  curiosity  natural  to  his  race,  the  old  fellow 
had  remained  loitering  about  the  premises,  and  was 
now  lurking  under  the  hedge  row,  admiring  the  red 
coats,  dashing  plumes  and  shining  helmets  of  the 
British  troopers,  he  suddenly  sprung  before  the  young 
men’s  horses,  crying  out,  “hold  on,  massa!  The  deb- 
ble,  here  look  you!”  A glance  to  the  left  showed  to 
the  young  men  their  danger.  They  were  within  pis- 
tol shot  of  a thousand  men  drawn  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle. On  wheeling  their  horses  they  discovered  a troop 
already  leaping  the  fence  into  the  avenue  in  their 
rear.  Quick  as  thought  they  again  wheeled  their 
horses  and  dashed  down  the  avenue  directly  towards 
the  house,  where  stood  the  quarter  guard  to  receive 
them.  On  reaching  the  garden  fence,  a rude  struc- 
ture, which  was  formed  of  a kind  of  lath,  and  which 
we  call  a wattled  fence,  they  leapt  that,  the  next,  amid 
a shower  of  balls  from  the  guard,  cleared  the  canal,  a 
tremendous  leap,  and  scouring  across  the  open  field 
to  the  northwest,  were  sheltered  in  the  wood  before 
their  pursuers  could  clear  the  fences  of  the  enclosure. 
If  this  description  should  excite  the  curiosity  of  any 
travelling  reader,  he  may  see  the  whole  ground  as  he 
passes  over  the  Wilmington  rail  road,  lj  miles  south 
of  Dudley  depot. 

A platoon  of  the  troops  had  commenced  the  pur- 
suit, but  such  was  the  impression  created  on  the 
mind  of  the  commandant  by  Mrs.  S’s  allusion  to 
Washington,  and  the  bold  bearing  of  the  young  men, 
that  the  recall  was  sounded  before  they  crossed  the 
canal. 

Tarleton  had  rode  up  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
where  he  remained  eagerly  looking  after  the  flying 
Americans  till  they  disappeared  in  the  wood.  “S.end 

Capt. in  to  me.”  The  tory  captain  appeared. 

“Who  are  those  men,  and  where  is  your  troop?”  said 
he.  “Those  men,  are  villainous  rebels,  and  my  troop 
was  attacked  in  the  wood  and  cut  to  pieces  or  dis- 
persed.” “What  force  attacked  you?”  “I  cannot 
tell,  but  I suppose  an  hundred  men.”  Tarleton,  “we 
saw  but  some  half  dozen,  and  five  of  you  were  run- 
ning from  three  men  and  a boy.”  “Yes,  your  honor, 
hut  we  are  all  wounded;  a ball  from  that  boy’s  pistol 
gave  me  this  wound,  which  has  disabled  my  sword 
arm.”  The  men  were  Slocomb  and  Maj.  Williams, 
of  Lee’s  lighthouse.  “Are  any  of  the  American  regu- 
lar troops  with  them?”  “I  saw  none  but  that  offi- 
cer, and  I think  he  served  in  this  bout  as  a volunteer.” 
“Go,”  said  the  colonel,  “have  your  wounds  dressed, 
and  see  what  has  become  of  your  men.”  The  last 
part  of  this  order  was  useless,  for  nearly  half  of  his 
troops  fell  on  the  ground,  where  they  met  the  Caro- 
lina boors,  and  that  ground  is  known  to  this  day  as  the 
dead  men’s  field.  As  Tarleton  walked  into  the  house, 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Slocomb,  “your  husband  made  us  a 
short  visit,  Madame.  I should  have  been  happy  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  and  that  of  his  friend,  Maj. 
Williams.”  “I  have  little  doubt, ’’said  the  lady,  “you 
will  meet  the  gentlemen,  and  they  will  thank  you  for 
the  polite  manner  you  treat  their  friends.”  “Neces- 
sity, Madame,  compels  us  to  occupy  your  property; 
rest  assured  every  thing  in  my  power  shall  be  done 
to  render  my  stay  as  little  disagreeable  as  possible. 
The  British  army  are  not  robbers;  we  shall  take  only 
such  things  as  are  requisite  to  oqr  support,  and  my 
master’s  orders  are  to  pay  well  for  everything  we 
use.”  Mrs.  S.  expressed  her  thankfulness  for  his 
kindness,  and  withdrew  to  her  room,  while  the  offi- 
cers returned  to  their  peach  toddy  and  coffee,  and 
closed  the  day  with  a merry  night.  Mr.  Slocomb  and 
the  small  party  with  him  passed  rapidly  round  the 
plantation  and  returned  to  the  battle  ground,  collect- 
ing on  the  way  a few  stragglers  of  his  troop,  who  di- 
rected him  where  he  could  find  the  balance  of  his 
men,  not  one  of  whom  was  killed.  On  approaching 
their  bivouac  he  saw  a young  man  suspended  by  a 
bridle  rein  round  his  neck  from  the  top  of  a sapling, 
bent  down  for  the  purpose,  and  struggling  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death.  Dashing  up  to  the  spot,  he  severed 
the  rein  with  a stroke  of  his  sword,  and  with  much 
difficulty  restored  him  to  life.  It  was  a tory  prisoner 
whom  they  had  captured,  and  the  brother  of  the  cap- 
tain so  often  mentioned.  Should  this  memoir  be 
read  in  the  lower  part  of  North  Carolina,  many  can 
remember  an  old  man,  alive  a few  years  since,  whose 
protruded  eyes  and  suffused  countenance  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a half  strangled  man.  He  it  was  who  in 
this  hour  of  excitement  owed  his  life,  and  after,  hig 
liberty,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Slocomb.  Mr.  S.  suc- 
ceeded. in  aid  of  Major  YV.,  in  raising  in  the  neigh- 
borhood about  two  hundred  men.  with  which  they 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  royal  army,  harrassiog, 
and  frequently  cutting  off  foraging  parties,  until  they 
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crossed  the  Roanoke,  when  they  joined  the  army  of 
LaFayette,  at  Warrenton.  In  many  of  these  partisan 
fights,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  rules  of  war  in  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners, particularly  when  tories  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  militia.  A depot  of  prisoners  was  established  at 
Halifax,  and  many  times  an  order  to  convey  a prison- 
er to  Halifax  was  synonymous  to  one  to  take  himout 
of  sight  and  shoot  him — and  the  non-commissioned 
officer  would  return  in  half  an  hour  and  report  the 
prisoner  at  Halifax.  Hence  arose  the  expression 
“sent  to  hell  or  Halifax.” 

Colonel  S.  assured  the  writer  this  cruelty  was 
never  attempted  in  his  troop  after  the  scene  just 

related,  of  the  hanging  of  young  . Mr.  S. 

remained  with  the  army  till  the  surrender  at  York- 
town. 

On  reviewing  these  pages,  the  writer  feels  a fear 
that  he  has  laid  himself  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  ro- 
mancing; but  the  leading  events  can  be  verified  by 
every  intelligent  old  person  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  the  writer  could  fill  your  paper  for  a 
year  with  recitable  traditions  equally  romantic  with 
that  here  related.  Perhaps  at  some  future  time,  lei- 
sure and  inclination  for  writing,  he  may  extend  them. 
Here,  however,  it  is  intended  to  rest  Col.  Slocomb’s 
claims  to  revolutionary  services,  which  were  rewarded 
by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  after  life,  in 
appointing  him  to  every  office  of  honor  and  trust  in 
their  gift,  all  of  which  were  honorably  and  ably  filled, 
and  their  confidence  never  lost.  A pension  enlivened 
his  latter  days,  which  he  valued  more  as  a mark  of 
acknowledgment  than  for  a pecuniary  consideration. 
This  was  the  man  whose  services  to  his  country  were 
never  slightingly  spoken  of,  except  by  a foreign  ad- 
venturess. 

As  the  name  of  Mrs.  Slocomb  has  incidentally 
been  mentioned  in  this  memoir,  the  writer  will  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  a scene,  illustrative  of  her 
character,  which  came  under  his  personal  observa- 
tion. 

In  her  72d  year,  Mrs.  S.  was  afflicted  with  a can- 
cer, which  her  surgeon  told  her  must  be  extirpated 
with  the  knife.  At  the  appointed  time  the  surgeon 
appeared  with  some  assistants  to  perform  the  opera- 
tion. The  old  lady  protested  against  being  held,  but 
the  surgeon  (not  knowing  the  resolution  of  the  wo- 
man he  had  to  do  with)  insisted  on  his  assistants 
holding  her  securely.  The  first  incision  with  the 
knife  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  assistants  ex- 
claimed he  was  sick  and  should  faint.  “You’re  a 
fool,”  said  Mrs.  S.;  “go  away,  I don’t  want  you.” — 
Driving  them  off,  she  braced  herself  on  the  table  and 
never  moved  a muscle  or  uttered  a groan  throughout 
the  operation.  Once  while  dissecting  out  the  tumor 
with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  as  is  frequently  done, 
when  the  surgeon  was  fearful  of  injuring  the  adjacent 
parts,  she  said,  “doctor,  use  the  blade,  I don’t  like 
that  tearing.” 

With  this  woman  Col.  Slocomb  spent  65  years  in  a 
state  of  connubial  happiness  as  great  as  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  man.  IIow  little  probability  the  “sa- 
ble damsels”  who  waited  on  Mrs.  Butler  were  “his 
own  progeny!” 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  B.  to  the  colonel,  was  a theme 
on  which  he  used  to  boast:  and  some  time  after 
she  was  there,  the  writer  and  several  other  gen- 
tlemen accidentally  meeting  at  the  Colonel’s,  he  told 
us  she — Fanny  Kemble,  as  he  called  her — was 
the  finest  and  most  splendid  woman  in  the  world, 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  talented.  “And, 
gentlemen,”  said  he,  “I  will  give  you  a toast,”  and  he 
gave: 

“Health  and  happiness  to  Fanny  Kemble,  the 
queen  of  Tragedy  and  the  accomplished  lady.” 

And  we  drink  hartily  and  devoutly,  little  thinking 
the  ink  was  then  not  dry  which  stigmatized  our  wor- 
thy host  with  crimes  he  utterly  abhorred,  and  held 
us  and  our  neighbors  up  to  the  world  as 

THE  BOORS  OF  CAROLINA. 


LIEUTENANT  WILKES. 


NAVAL  COURT  MARTIAL. 

The  general  court  martial  sitting  on  board  of  the 
North  Carolina  was  composed  of  the  following  of- 
ficers: Com.  CHARLES  STEWART,  president. 

Com.  Jacob  Jones,  Com.  James  Biddle, 

“ Chas.  G.  Ridgely,  “ John  Downes, 

“ Stephen  Cassin,  “ Geo.  C.  Reed, 

“ Wm.  C.  Bolton,  “ Daniel  Turner, 

Com’rs.  Josiah  Tatnall,  and  Robert  J.  Cunningham. 
Lieuts.  James  T.  Gerry,  and  Samuel  F.  Dupont. 

Judge  advocate — Chari.es  H.  Winder. 

The  sentence  upon  lieut.  Wilkes  has  been  announc- 
ed as  follows: 

Navy  department,  22 d September,  1842. 

Sir:  You  have  been  duly  tried  by  a court  martial, 
found  guilty  of  illegally  punishing,  or  causing  to  be 
punished,  men  in  the  squadron  under  your  com- 


mand, and  sentenced  to  be  publicly  reprimanded  by 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
he  may  deem  proper.  This  sentence  is  approved. 

The  country  which  honored  you  with  a command 
far  above  the  just  claims  of  your  rank  in  the  navy, 
had  a right  to  expect  that  you  would,  at  least,  pay  a 
scrupulous  respect  to  her  laws.  The  rebuke,  which, 
by  the  judgment  and  advice  of  your  associates  in  the 
service,  she  now  gives  you,  for  having  violated 
those  laws  in  an  important  particular,  involving  the 
rights  of  others  of  her  citizens,  will  be  regarded  by 
all  as  the  mildest  form  in  which  she  could  express 
her  displeasure.  I am  respectfully  vour  obedient 
servant,  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes. 

On  the  trial  of  lieut.  W.  the  following  despatch 
was  read  by  the  judge  advocate  on  August  25th  ult. 

U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  Sidney,  11th  March,  1840. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  having  com- 
pleted our  outfits  at  Sidney,  N.  S.  W.  the  exploring 
squadron  under  my  command,  composed  of  this  ship, 
the  Peacock,  the  Porpoise  and  Flying-Fish,  sailed  in 
company  December  26th,  with  my  instructions  to 
proceed  south  as  far  as  practicable  and  cruize  within 
the  Antarctic  ocean.  Copies  of  my  instructions  were 
forwarded  to  you  with  my  dispatch  No.  57. 

We  continued  in  company  until  the  1st  January, 
when  we  parted  company  with  the  Flying-Fish,  and 
the  Peacock  in  a fog  on  the  3d. 

I then  steered,  with  the  Porpoise  in  company,  for 
our  first  rendezvous,  Macquerries  Island,  and  from 
thence  to  Emerald  Island,  our  second  rendezvous, 
having  passed  over  the  supposed  locality  of  the  lat- 
ter in  longitude  162,  30,  E.,  lat.  57,  15,  S.,  without 
seeing  land  or  meeting  with  the  Flying-Fish. 

On  the  20th  Jan.  being  in  lat.  61,  S.  we  fell  in  with 
the  first  Ice  Islands  and  continued  steering  to  the  S. 
among  many  icebergs,  which  compelled  us  to  change 
our  course  frequently  in  avoiding  them. 

On  the  12th  we  ran  into  a bay  of  field  ice,  in  long. 
164,  53,  E.  and  lat.  64,  11,  S.  presenting  a perfect 
barrier  to  our  progress  further  south. 

A heavy  fog  ensued  during  which  we  parted  com- 
pany with  the  Porpoise,  her  commander  having  di- 
rections to  follow  my  written  instructions  in  the 
event. 

I had  determined  to  leave  each  vessel  to  act  inde- 
pendently, believing  it  would  tend  to  give,  if  possible, 
a greater  degree  of  emulation  to  us  all,  and  being 
well  satisfied  that  owing  to  the  ice  and  thick  weather 
it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  long  together,  I 
deemed  it  better  to  hazard  the  event  rather  than  em- 
barrass our  operations. 

I therefore  submit  the  details  ol  the  proceedings  of 
this  ship,  as  they  will,  without  doubt,  nearly  coincide 
with  the  movements  of  the  other  vessels  of  the  squad- 
ron, the  reports  from  which  will  tend  to  verify  our 
operations. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  penetrate  through 
the  ice  on  the  12th  January,  we  proceeded  to  the 
westward,  working  along  the  barrier,  with  head 
winds  and  fogs:  and  on  the  16th  we  fell  in  with  the 
Peacock  in  long.  157  43  E.  lat.  65  26  S. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  January,  we  saw  land 
to  the  S.  and  E.,  with  many  indications  of  being  in 
its  immediate  vicinity;  such  as  penguins,  seeds,  and 
the  discoloration  of  the  water.  But  the  impenetra- 
ble barrier  of  ice  prevented  our  nearer  approach  to 
it:  and  the  same  day  we  again  saw  the  Peacock  to 
the  S.  and  W.  We  were  in  long.  154  27  E.  and  lat. 
66  20  S. 

On  the  the  22d  we  fell  in  with  large  clusters  and 
bodies  of  ice,  and  innumerable  islands:  and  until  the 
25th  were  in  a large  bay  formed  by  ice,  examining 
the  different  points,  in  hopes  of  effecting  an  entrance 
to  the  south,  but  were  disappointed. 

We  have  reached  the  latitude  of  67  04  in  longitude 
147  30,  being  the  farthest  south  we  penetrated.  Ap- 
pearances of  distant  land  were  seen  to  the  eastward 
and  westward,  but  all  parts  except  the  one  we  enter- 
ed presented  an  impassable  barrier.  We  here  filled 
up  our  water  tanks  with  ice  taken  from  an  iceberg 
alongside  the  ship.  We  made  our  magnetic  obser- 
vations on  the  ice.  The  dipping  needles  gave  87  30 
for  the  dip,  and  our  azimuth  compass  was  so  sluggish 
on  the  ice,  that  on  being  agitated  and  bearings  taken 
again,  it  gave  nearly  three  points  difference,  the  va- 
riation being  12  35.  A few  days  after,  about  100 
miles  west,  we  had  no  variation,  and  then  it  rapidly 
increased  in  westerly  variation,  from  which  I am  of 
opinion  that  when  in  the  iceberg  we  could  not  have 
been  very  far  distant  from  the  south  magnetic  pole. 

This  bay  I named  Disappointment  Bay,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  put  an  end  to  all  our  hopes  of  further  progress 
south. 

On  the  27th  we  fell  in  with  the  Parpoise  in  longi- 
tude 142  20  E.  and  lat.  65  54  S.  and  parted  company 
shortly  afterward. 


On  the  28th  at  noon,  after  thirteen  repulses,  we 
reached  long.  100  30  and  lat.  66  33  S.  where  we  again 
discovered  land,  bearing  south,  and  having  run  over 
50  miles,  thickly  studded  with  icebergs,  the  same 
evening  we  had  a heavy  gale  from  the  S.  E.  with 
snow,  hail,  and  thick  weather,  which  rendered  our 
situation  very  dangerous,  and  compelled  us  to  retrace 
our  course  by  the  route  we  had  entered.  During 
this  gale  we  were  unable  to  see  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a mile,  constantly  passing  near  icebergs 
which  surrounded  us,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to 
keep  all  hands  on  deck. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  gale  abated  and 
we  returned  by  the  same  route  to  reach  the  land, 
where  the  dangers  we  had  encountered  the  preceding 
night, and  our  providential  escape,  were  evident  to  all. 

We  ran  towards  the  land  about  50  miles,  when  we 
reached  a bay  formed  by  high  ice  cliffs  and  black  vol- 
canic rocks,  with  about  60  miles  of  coast  in  sight, 
reaching  to  a great  distance  toward  the  southward 
in  high  mountainous  land. 

The  breeze  freshening  to  a strong  gale  prevented 
our  landing,  and  compelled  us  to  run  out  after  sound- 
ing in  30  fathoms  of  water,  and  another  2 hours  after 
that,  the  ship  was  again  reduced  to  her  storm  sails 
with  a heavy  gale  from  the  southward,  with  snow, 
sleet,  and  a heavy  sea  continuing  36  hours,  and  if 
possible  more  dangerous  than  that  of  the  28th  and 
29th,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  ice  islands  around 
us.  After  which  I received  reports  from  the  medical 
officers  representing  the  exhausted  state  of  the  men 
and  condition  of  the  ship,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract: 

“The  medical  officers  on  duty,  under  date  of  the 
31st  January,  reported  that  the  number  on  the  sick 
list  this  morning  is  15.  Most  of  these  cases  are  con- 
sequent upon  the  extreme  hardships  and  exposure 
they  have  undergone  during  the  last  gales  of  wind 
when  the  ships  have  been  surrounded  with  ice.” 

“This  number  is  not  large,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  general  health  of  the  crew  is  in  our 
opinion  dreadfully  affected,  and  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  that  list  would  be  very  much  increased; 
while  the  men  under  the  present  exigencies,  actuat- 
ed by  a laudable  design  to  do  their  duty  to  the  last 
refrain  from  presenting  themselves  as  applicants  to 
the  list. 

“Under  these  circumstances  we  feel  obliged  to  re- 
port that  in  our  opinion,  a few  days  more  such  expo- 
sing as  they  have  already  undergone,  would  reduce 
the  number  of  the  crew  by  sickness  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  on 
board.” 

After  which  the  surgeon  being  restored  to  duty,  re- 
ported to  me  the  following. 

“I  respectfully  report  that  in  my  opinion  the 
health  of  the  crew  is  materially  affected  by  the  se- 
vere fatigue,  want  of  sleep,  and  exposure  to  the 
weather  to  which  they  have  lately  been  subject;  that 
a continuance  of  those  hardships,  even  for  a very  short 
period  will  entirely  disqualify  a great  number  of 
men  for  their  duty,  and  that  the  necessary  attention 
to  the  health  of  the  crew  and  their  future  efficiency 
and  usefulness  demand  the  immediate  return  of  the 
ship  to  a mild  climate.” 

Deeming  it  my  duty  however,  to  persevere.  I deci- 
ded to  continue  and  steered  again  for  the  land  which 
we  had  Darned  the  Antarctic  continent.  We  reach- 
ed it  on  the  2d  February,  about  60  miles  to  the  west 
of  the  point  first  where  we  found  the  coast  lined  with 
solid  perpendicular  ice-cliffs,  preventing  the  proba- 
bility of  landing,  and  the  same  mountains  tending  to 
the  west. 

From  thence  we  proceeded  to  the  westward  along 
the  ice-barrier,  which  appeared  to  make  from  the 
land,  till  the  3d,  when  we  again  encountered  a severe 
gale  from  the  south-east,  with  thick  weather  and 
snow,  till  the  7th  of  February,  when  it  cleared  up 
sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  see  our  way  clear,  and  wo 
again  approached  the  perpendicular  barrier  of  ice 
similar  to  that  which  we  had  previously  seen  as  at- 
tached to  land,  being  in  sight  at  a great  distance — 
We  stood  along  the  barrier  about  70  miles  to  the 
westward,  when  it  suddenly  tended  to  the  south- 
ward, and  our  further  progress  south  was  arrested  by 
a solid  barrier  of  field-ice. 

After  an  unsuccessful  examination  for  24  hours  in 
all  directions,  we  continued  to  the  westward  along 
the  barrier,  as  usual,  surrounded  by  icelands.  Oa 
the  8th  and  10th  (being  on  the  8ih,  in  Ion.  127  07  E.. 
lat.  65  03  S.)  we  had  similar  appearances  of  distant 
mountains,  but  the  compact  barrier,  extending  from 
E.  N.  W.  by  S.,  prevented  a nearer  approach. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  being  the 
first  clear  night  for  some  time,  we  witnessed  tho 
Aurora  Australis.  We  continued  on  the  10th  and 
11th  to  the  westward,  with  southeast  winds  and  fine 
weather,  close  along  the  barrier,  which  was  more 
compact  with  immense  islands  at  ice  inclosed  withirj 
, the  field  of  ice-  Oa  the  12tfi  w*  again  saw  th®  di- 
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tant  mountains,  but  were  unable  to  effect  a nearer  ; cers,  seamen  and  marines  during  the  antarctic  cruise, 
approach,  being  in  long.  112  16  E.,  lat.  64  57  S.,  and  j the  mariner  and  spirit,  together  with  the  coolness  and 
I was  again  compelled  to  goon  to  the  westward.  J alacrity  with  which  they  have  met  the  dangers  and 
The  ice  barrier  tending  more  to  the  southward  in- ; performed  these  duties.  I trust  they  will  receive 
duced  me  to  hope  that  we  should  again  succeed  in  from  the  government  some  gratifying  notice  of  it. 


approaching  nearer  to  the  supposed  line  of  the  coast. 
On  the  13th  at  noon,  we  had  reached  long.  107  45  E., 
lat.  65  11  S.  with  a tolerably  clear  sea  before  us  and 
the  land  plainly  in  sight.  I continued  pushing  through 
the  ice  until  we  were  stopped  by  the  fixed  barrier 
about  15  miles  from  the  shore,  and  with  little  or  no 
prospect  of  effecting  a landing. 

I hauled  off  for  the  short  night,  and  next  morning 
made  another  attempt  at  a different  point,  but  was 
equally  unsuccessful,  being  able  to  approach  only  3 or 
4 miles  nearer  as  it  appeared  perfectly  impenetrable: 
near  us  were  several  icebergs  stained  and  colored 
with  earth,  on  one  of  which  we  landed  and  obtained 
numerous  specimens  of  sand  stone,  quartz,  conglom- 


All  I can  say  in  their  favor  would  fall  far  short  of 
what  they  deserve.  I shall  ever  bear  testimony  that 
they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the  high  cha- 
racter borne  by  our  countrymen  and  the  navy  to 
which  they  belong.  I have  the  honor.  &c. 

CHARLES  WILKES,  com.  exp.  expedition. 

To  hon.  J.  K.  Paulding,  sec.  of  the  navy,  Washington. 


GOV.  HUBBARD’S  LETTER. 


To  Samuel  W.  King,  acting  as  governor  of  the  stale  of 
Rhode , Island. 

As  the  governor  of  the  state  of  New.  Hampshire, 
erate  and  sand,  some  weighing  one  hundred  pounds.  I \ have  received  this  morning,  from  you  by  Lemuel 
This  I am  well  satisfied  gave  us  more  specimens  j-j.  Arnold,  a communication  under  the  date  of  the 
than  the  land  could,  as  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  15th  inst.,  purporting  to  be  a requisition  upon  me  to 
found  it  covered  with  ice  arid  snow  100  feet  or  more  cause  Thomas  W.  Doit,  who  is  charged  with  the 
in  thickness.  We  obtained  a supply  of  fresh  water ! crime  of  treason,  against  the  state  of  Rhode  Island, 
from  a pond  in  the  centre  of  the  same  island.  Our  . who  is  represented  as  “a  fugitive  from  justice,  and 
position  was  long.  106  50  E.  latitude  65  57  S.;  and  j who  is  supposed  now  to  reside  within  the  limits  of 
upwards  of  70  miles,  the  coast  in  sight,  tending  the  j New  Hampshire,  to  be  delivered  to  the  said  Lemuel  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  a requisition  at  all  events, 
same  as  that  we  had  previously  seen.  ] H.  Arnold,  appointed  by  you  as  an  agent  to  receive  Such  a doctrine  would  destroy  the  independence  of 

Although  I had  now  reached  the  position  where  j him,  that_  the  said  Dorr  may  be  “brought  into  the  | a chief  magistrate,  and  make  him.  (perhaps  against 


the  people  of  that  commonwealth,  he  had  publicly 
performed. 

Having  made  these  preliminarv  remarks,  and  hav- 
ing as  briefly  as  possible,  for  a full  understanding  of 
the  subject,  alluded  to  the  character  of  the  political 
contest  now  going  on  in  your  state,  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  that  contest,  I will  proceed  to 
make  such  an  answer  to  your  request  as  1 shall  con- 
sider will  be  justified  by  the  constitution.  I may 
however,  premise,  that  I cannot  fail  to  regard  the 
duty  devolving  on  me  by  your  requisition  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  going  to  show  what  are  the 
political  rights  belonging  to  man  in  this  country  and 
what  political  powers  he  can  rightfully  exercise  in 
his  sovereign  capacity.  In  other  words,  “in  whom 
does  the  sovereignty  reside,”  in  the  people  or  in  the 
government?  In  the  sovereigns  or  in  the  agent?  My 
answer  to  your  requisition  must  conform  to  the  opi- 
nions which  I entertain  upon  the  question  just  sta- 
ted. I cannot  admit  that  I am  precluded  from  ex- 
amining the  authority  from  whence  a requisition 
emanates,  or  the  grounds  upon  which  such  requisi- 
tion is  based.  I do  not  believe  that  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  that 
subject  should  be  considered  as  one  having  an  abso- 
lute obligation  upon  the  executive  of  a state.  That 


our  examinations  were  to  terminate  by  my  instruc-  ! state  of  Rhode  Island  and  dealt  with  as  to  law  and 
tions  to  the  squadron,  I concluded  to  proceed  on  to  justice  may  appertain.” 

the  westward  along  the  barrier  which  continued  to  be  ■ To  this  communication  I have  given  all  the  consi- 
much  discolored  by  earth;  and  specimens  of  rock,)  deration  which  the  limited  timeallowed,  would  ena- 
8lc.,  were  aferwards  obtained  from  an  ice  island. — j ble  me  to  bestow  upon  it,  and  which  its  importance 
A sea  leopard  was  seen  on  the  ice,  but  the  boats  sent ; wou],j  seem  to  demand.  This  exciting  subject 
did  not  succeed  in  taking  him,  j which  has  for  a few  months  past  greatly  disturbed 

On  the  17th  February,  long.  97  30  E.  lat.  64  S.  j the  order  and  tranquility  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land was  again  seen  at  a great  distance  towards  the  ; land,  has  not  been  regarded  by  other  members  of  the 
S.  W.  We  now  found  ourselves  closely  embayed,  , confederacy  with  indifference,  or  unimportant  as  con- 
and  unabled  to  proceed  in  a westerly  direction,  and  nected  with  the  principles  of  popular  liberty  and 

with  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  The  state  of 
New  Hampshire,  ever  sensitive  upon  these  subjects 
which  affect  the  independence,  freedom  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  people,  has  through  her  legislature 


the  ice  barrier  exlending  around  to  the  N.  and  E. 
compelled  us  to  retrace  our  steps. 

We  had  entered  a deep  gulf  on  its  southern  side 
and  it  required  four  day’s  beatingaround  its  northern 


shore  to  get  out  of  it;  during  this  time  our  position  at  its  late  session,  expressed  opinions  relating  to  this 
was  critical,  the  weather  changeable,  and  little  room  ! very  subject  matter.  And  standing  in  the  relation 
in  case  of  bad  weather;  it  fortunately  held  up  until  j winch  I do  to  the  people  of  that  state,  I am  happy  to 
we  found  ourselves  with  a clear  sea  to  the  northward,  j add  that  I fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  contained 
The  ice  barrier  had  now  trended  to  about  62  de-  ! in  the  report  of  our  legislature  touching  this  sub- 
grees  of  latitude,  the  wind  having  set  in  from  the'ject,  a copy  of  which  report  I have  placed  in  the 
westward  with  dark  weather,  little  prospect  of  seeing  hands  of  Mr.  Arnold,  your  appointed  agent.  In  the 


the  land  or  making  much  progress  to  the  westward 
prior  to  the  1st  of  March,  which  might  be  spent  to 
advantage  for  our  whaling  interests  at  New  Zealand; 

I determined  to  proceed  north  on  the  evening  of  the 
21st. 

There  was  a brilliant  appearance  of  the  Aurora 
Australis  on  the 

17th  February  in  Long.  97,  39  E — Lat.  64,  00  S. 

22d  “ “ 103,  30  E — 58,  10  S. 

27th  “ “ 117,  31  E—  “ 53, 00  S, 

1st  March  “ 137,  00  E—  “ 40,  30  S. 

The  results  stated  in  this  report  lead  me  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions; 

1st.  From  our  discoveries  ol  land  through  40  de- 
grees of  longitude,  and  the  observations  made  dur- 
ing this  interesting  cruise,  with  similarity  of  informa- 
tion and  position  of  the  ice  during  our  close  exami- 
nation of  it,  I consider  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  Antarctic  continent  extending 
the  whole  distance  of  70  degrees  from  east  and  west. 

2d.  That  different  points  of  the  land  are  at  times 
further  from  the  ice  barrier. 

3d.  That  they  are  frequented  by  seal,  many  of 
which  were  seen,  and  offer  to  our  enterprising  coun- 
trymen engaged  in  those  pursuits  a field  of  large  ex- 
tent for  their  future  operations. 

4th.  That  the  large  number  of  whales  of  different 
species  seen,  and  quantity  of  food  for  them  would  de- 
signate the  coast  as  a place  of  great  resort  for  them. 
The  fin-back  whale  seemed  most  to  predominate. 

We  proceeded  op  our  cruise  to  the  north  and  east 
with  strong  gales,  until  we  reached  the  latitude  of 
certain  islands  laid  down  on  the  chart  as  the  Royal 
Company’s  Islands,  about  six  degrees  to  the  westward 
of  their  supposed  localities.  I then  stood  on  their 
parallel,  and  passed  directly  over  their  supposed  site, 
but  we  saw  nothing  of  them,  or  any  indication  of  land 
in  the  vicinity. 

I feel  confident,  as  far  as  respects  their  existence 
jn  or  near  the  parallel  assigned  them,  to  report  that 
they  do  not  exist. 

The  last  ice  island  was  seep  in  lat.  50  S. 

A few  specimens  of  natural  history  were  obtained 
and  preserved  duping  the  cruise. 

As  I feel  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  me  to  speak 
of  our  arduous  services,  the  report  and  accompanying 
chart  of  our  cruise  must  speak  for  us.  But  I cannot 
close  this  report  without  bringing  to  your  notice  the 
high  estimation  in  which  I hold  the  conduct  of  offi- 


emphatic  language  of  that  document  “the  great  ques- 
tion presented  is,  which,  is  the  true  and  legitimate  go- 
vernment” of  Rhode  Island,  that  which  derived  its 
existence  from  the  charter  of  Charles  the  II,  or  that 
which  emanated  from  a constitution,  recently  adopt- 
ed by  the  sovereigns  of  the  commonwealth.  “The 
Rhode  Island  controversy  has  started  several  ques- 
tions not  new  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  but  ap- 
parently forgotten  by  us,  which  can  only  be  solved 
by  the  application  of  ultimate  principles.”  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  incorporate  into  this  communication, 
a statement  of  the  events  in  the  order  in  which  they 
transpired,  having  a relation  to  or  connection  with 
that  controversy.  The  public  mind  cannot  be  en- 
lightened by  any  re-statement  of  these  facts.  They 
have  become  matters  of  public  history.  And  it  is 
well  known  that  the  necessary  result  of  certain  pre- 
liminary proceedings  induced  the  sovereigns  of 
Rhode  Island  to  appeal  to  what  they  conceived  to  be 
“the  ultimate  principles  of  American  freedom”  and 
the  consequence  of  that  appeal  was  the  adoption 
by  the  people  of  a constitution  for  the  people.  *And 
it  is  also  matter  of  public  history  that  this  whole 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  people,  has  been  de- 
nounced by  those  pretending  to  constitute  the  go- 
vernment  of  Rhode  Island  as  “revolutionary  and 
illegal,”  and  the  authority  organized  under  the  char- 
ter of  Charles  the  second,  was  induced  to  pass  an  act 
declaring  the  “exercise  of  any  of  the  principal  offi- 
ces under  the  people’s  constitution  an  act  of  treason” 
and  subjecting  the  offenders  to  punishment.  Under 
that  constitution  made  and  ratified  by  the  people,  a 
state  government  was  organised  in  conformity  to  its 
provisions.  Those  charged  with  -the  public  duties 
were  elected  and  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  respective  trusts.  And  it  is  no  less  a mat- 
ter of  public  history  that  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  a 
citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  was  agreeable  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  people’s  constitution,  elected  to 
the  office  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate.  That 
he  accepted  that  office  and  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  responsible  duties,  and  there  is  room  to 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  Thomas  W.  Dorr  to 
whom  you  havejreferer.ee  in  your  requisition,  and 
that  “the  crime  of  treason”  which  you  have  alleged 
to  have  been  by  him  committed  against  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  your  same  communication,  was  de- 
duced from  those  public  acts,  which,  “in  the  exercise 
of  the  office”  to  which  he  had  been  thus  elected  by 


his  own  judgment)  a mere  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  another  for  the  execution  of  his  purposes.  This 
point  I shall  further  consider  in  the  course  of  the 
answer. 

Believing,  then,  as  I most  conscientiously  do,  that 
the  people  are  the  source  of  all  political  power  in 
this  republic;  that  they  have  “an  indubitable  and  in- 
defeasible right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  govern- 
ment as  they  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic weal;”  that  this  right  may  be  and  should  be  ex- 
ercised by  them  whenever  they  shall  consider  its  ex- 
ercise necessary  for  their  protection  and  safety,  in 
their  independent  and  sovereign  capacity,  uninfluenc 
ed  by  the  authority  of  existing  government;  and  be- 
lieving that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a constitution  and  in  the  consequent  organi- 
zation of  a state  government,  acted  in  accordance 
with  these  great  principles,  I cannot  but  regard  the 
constitution  they  adopted,  and  the  government  they 
constituted,  obligatory  upon  the  people  of  that  state; 
and  they  should  be  respected  by  the  authorities  of 
the  other  states  accordingly.  “If  the  people  of 
Rhode  Island  possess  any  power — if  they  have  any 
political  rights — if  they  may  in  fact  live  under  a go- 
vernment of  their  own  choice — then  the  proper  and 
legitimate  government  of  that  state,  is,”  in  my  judg- 
ment, “that  emanating  from  the  will  of  a majority 
of  her  citizens.”  From  the  earliest  history  of  our 
republic  to  the  present  time,  the  abstract  doctrines 
for  which  I contend,  have  been  approved  by  the 
friends  of  free  government. 

In  the  language  of  the  great  charter  of  American 
liberty  we  find  these  sentiments:  “That  all  men  are 
created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  with  certain 
inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  lile,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriv- 
ing their  just  powers  from  the  consent  cj  the  govern- 
ed; that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a new  go- 
vernment, laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles 
and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  thenr 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness.” In  perfect  accordance  with  this  right  of 
freemen,  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  in  1790  adop- 
ted a bill  of  rights  in  which  she  declares  “that  all 
power  is  vested  in  and  derived  from  the  people,” 
and  “the  power  of  government  may  be  re-assumed 
by  the  people  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  their 
happiness.’ 

This  is  the  true  American  doctrine,  and  is  the  chief 
corner  stone  upon  which  rests  the  superstructure  of 
popular  liberty  and  of  equal  rights.  It  was  the  doc- 
trine of  those  venerated  patriots  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  republic.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  Wash- 
ington himself,  who  declared  in  that  rich  legacy 
which  he  bequeathed  to  freemen,  “that  the  basis  of 
our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
and  alter  their  constitution  of  government.”  In  the 
organic  law  of  my  own  state  are  incorporated  senti- 
ments honorable  to  her  patriotic  sires,  and  to  which 
her  sons  will  cling  with  unyielding  pertinacity.-— 
They  embrace  Ijie  great  principle  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. It  says  “All  men  are  born  equally  free  and 
independent;  therefore  all  government  of  right  origi- 
nates from  the  people,  is  founded  in  consent,  and  in- 
stituted for  the  general  good.” 

This  same  principle  is  interwoven  in  all  our  con- 
stitutions. It  has  become  the  common  consent  of  the 
freemen  of  this  free  country.  It  was  the  natural 
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fruit  of  the  revolutionary  contest.  Speaking  of 
civil  government,  Roger  Williams,  the  great  apos- 
tle of  liberty,  says  that  “the  sovereign  and  original 
foundation  lies  to  the  people— whom  they  must  needs 
mean  distinct  from  the  government  set  up,  and  if  so 
then  a people  may  erect  and  establish  what  form  of 
government  seems  to  them  most  meet  for  their  civil 
condition.  It  is  evident  that  such  governments  as 
are  by  them  enacted  and  established,  have  no  more 
power  and  for  no  longer  time,  than  the  civil  power  or 
peojile  consenting  and  agreeing,  entrust  them  with. — 
This  is  clear  not  only  in  reason,  but  in  the  experience 
of  all  commonwealths  where  the  people  are  not  de- 
prived of  their  natural  freedom  by  tyrants.”  The  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  same 
principle,  when  it  says,  “A  constitution  is  the  form 
of  a government  delineated  by  the  mighty  hands  of 
the  people  in  which  certain  first  principles  of  funda- 
mental law  are  established.  It  is  paramount  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature.  The  legislatures  are 
creatures  of  the  constitution.  They  derive  their  power 
from  the  constitution.  The  constitution  is  the  work 
or  will  of  the  people  themselves,  in  their  original 
sovereign,  and  unlimited  capacity , law  is  the  ivork  of  the 
legislature  in  their  derivative  and  subordinate  capacity." 

Such  are  the  authorities  which  I have  considered 
necessary  to  present  in  this  answer,  going  to  show 
what  are  the  political  rights  and  what  are  the  politi- 
cal powers  of  the  people — emphatically  the  sover- 
eigns of  this  country.  They  seem  in  my  mind  suffici- 
ent to  justify  the  conclusion  1 have  expressed.  But 
it  is  objected  that  although  the  people  possess  the 
power  “to  alter,  amend,  and  institute  government,” 
yet  they  cannot  exercise  this  power  without  leave 
asked  and  obtained  from  the  existing  government. — 

I cannot  consider  this  objection  well  taken.  If  this  be 
true,  the  words  “original”  and  “unlimited,”  as  quot- 
ed from  the  supreme  court,  can  have  no  meaning.  If 
the  power  be  ‘ original,”  it  cannot  certainly  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  existing  government.  If  the  power  is 
“unlimited,”  then  the  existing  government  can  have 
no  power  to  enforce  any  limitation  upon  its  exercise. 

It  would  be  a contradiction  in  terms  to  say  that  the 
people  have  the  right,  but  are  not  to  exercise  that 
right,  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government.  This 
would  be  to  nullify  the  right  itself— to  limit  its  exer- 
cise would  be  to  destroy  tt. — to  transform  liberty  in- 
to slavery, — to  break  down  the  dearest  rights  of  free- 
men, and  place  in  their  stead  the  debasing  doctrine 
of  slavish  dependence. 

If  we  cannot  abolish  tyranny  in  this  land  of  popular 
liberty,  until  the  tyrant  grants  permission,  we  in 
effect,  give  to  tyranny  an  unlimited  duration.  Such 
a doctrine  is  anti-American.  Here  we  hold  that  lib- 
erty is  derived  from  the  grants  of  no  government,  but 
is  inherent  in  the  people.  As  a nation  we  practiced 
upon  this  principle  when  we  recognized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  S.  American  Republics  and  of  Texas. 
Those  governments  came  into  existence  without 
leave  asked  of  the  existing  government.  The  people 
of  the  old  American  states  formed  governments  for 
themselves  independent  of  other  authority.  In  more 
modern  time,  the  state  of  Michigan  was  admitted  into 
the  confederacy  of  states  by  the  independent  and 
sovereign  act  of  her  own  people  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  her  then  existing  government.  And  so  it 
was  with  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  They  acted 
as  they  had  an  inherent  right  to  act  in  their  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  capacity.  They  first  held  a con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people;  that  con- 
vention called  another  to  form  a constitution;  a con- 
stitution was  formed  and  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  was  accepted  by  a majority  of  her  adult  popula- 
tion; when  the  people  passed  upon  the  constitution 
they  passed  all  the  preliminary  steps  by  which  it 
was  bruught  into  existence;  when  they  adopted  the 
constitution  they  adopted  the  manner,  mode,  and  the 
whole  process  used  in  its  establishment.  It  has  thus 
become  obligatory  as  the  organic  law  of  that  common- 
wealth. They  not  only  established  their  form  of 
government,  but  they  rightfully  designated  their 
agents  to  put  that  government  into  operation. 

Believing  in  the.  correctness  of  the  opinions  herein 
before  advanced,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made 
against  them,  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  that  no 
requisition  can  rightfully  be  made  on  me  by  any  in- 
dividual acting  as  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the 
surrender  of  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr,  who  is,  in  my 
judgment  its  chief  magistrate  de  jure. 

'flie  acts  which  he  did  while  governor,  were  not 
in  violation  of  any  existing  law  in  force,  and  in  no 
constitutional  sense  can  he  be  considered  as  a "fugi- 
tive from  justice".  It  has  been  well  said  that,  “a  law 
which  punishes  a citizens  for  an  innocent  action,  or 
in  other  words  for  an  act  which,  when  done,  was  in 
violation  of  no  existing  law,  is  contrary  to  the  great 
principles  of  the  social  compact  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a rightful  exercise  of  legislative  authority.” 
The  fact  that  Governor  Dorr  was  prevented  by  cir- 
cumstances beyond  bis  control,  from  continuing  to 
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exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  cannot  change 
his  relation  to  the  people  of  that  state,  or  make  those 
acts  criminal  which  were  innocent  and  rightful  at  the 
time.  I cannot,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  comply 
with  your  request. 

It  may.  however,  be  said,  that  in  complying  with 
the  second  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  consti 
tution  of  the  United  States,  a governor  of  any  state, 
on  whom  a requisition  may  be  made,  is  only  to  in- 
quire who  is  the  acting  governor  of  the  state  making 
such  requisition.  This  position  is  unsound.  In  such 
a case  the  most  notorious  usurper  who  should  happen 
to  get  the  control  for  a time  of  any  state,  must  be  re- 
cognized by  the  governors  of  other  states,  and  thus 
they  might  become  his  instruments  to  aid  in  execut- 
ing his  vengeance  against  those  who  have  dared  to 
oppose  his  usurpation,  and  who  have  fled  from  the 
state  for  their  safety.  I am  aware  that  among  inde- 
pendent powers  a government  "de  facto"  is  recogniz- 
ed as  representing  the  nation  for  the  time  being. 
This  principle  rests  on  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
on  the  ground  that  one  nation  has  no  right  to  decide  j 
whether  the  government  of  another  is  lawful  or  not. 

But  in  my  opinion  a different  rule  must  apply  to 
the  states  which  are  part  of  one  confederate  republic. 
The  entire  theory  of  our  system  rests  on  the  princi- 
ple that  all  authority  is  to  be  rightful  and  derived  | 
from  the  people — the  acknowledged  source  of  all  po-*  1 
litical  power.  Any  prentended  government  in  any 
one  state  not  derived  from  this  source  is  no  govern- 
ment at  all,  and  cannot  be  recognized  either  by  the 
federal  authorities  or  those  of  other  stales.  The 
lawfulness  or  rightfulness  of  political  power  in  this 
country  cannot  be  separated  from  the  existence  of 
such  power.  If  it  be  not  rightful  it  does  not  exist. 
So  far  then  as  the  constitution  of  these  United  States 
has  required  the  authorities  of  one  state  to  do  any 
act  in  pursuance  of  a requisition  of  the  authorities  of 
another  state,  it  imposes  upon  the  former  the  duty  of 
deciding  who  are  the  rightful  authorities  of  each 
stale. 

1 have  further  objections  to  a compliance  with  your 
request.  That  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  requisitions,  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  embrace  pc, litical  offences  committed  in 
other  states.  The  language  of  that  part  of  the  se- 
cond section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution 
is,  -‘a  person  charged  with  treason,  felony  or  other  crime." 
Treason  here  means  treason  against  the  United  States, 
which  had  been  defined  in  the  last  section  of  the  pre- 
ceding article — and  felony  and  other  crimes  means 
offences  known  as  such  at  common  law  and  excludes 
the  idea  of  mere  political  offences.  Would  not  the 
consequence  of  applying  this  provision  to  political  of- 
fences have  a direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  in- 
volve one  state  in  the  controversies  of  another? 
Should  it  so  happen  that  a faction  in  any  one  state,  by 
fraud  or  violence  gets  possession  of  the  government 
in  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  should 
pass  arbitrary  laws  making  it  penal  and  even  a capi- 
tal offence,  to  call  in  question  their  authority — and 
should  their  opponents  flee  for  refuge  to  a neighbor- 
ing slate,  and  should  a requisition  be  made  for  their 
surrender,  would  it  be  proper  to  comply  with  such 
requisition,  and  thus  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  the 
purposes  of  such  a faction?  I think  not.  We  were 
near  witnessing  such  a state  of  things  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  a few  years  since.  And  it  may  happen  again 
whenever  in  this  free  country  an  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  set  at  naught  the  voice  of  the  people  consti- 
tutionally and  lawfully  expressed.  Suppose  the  ma- 
jority in  a state  becomes  so  exasperated,  that  in  a pe- 
riod of  great  excitement,  they  pass  severe  laws 
against  the  opposing  party,  who  to  escape  persecution 
flee  to  other  states.  Are  they  to  be  surrendered  upon 
a requisition,  and  that  upon  the  executive  of  a sove- 
reign state',  in  whose  jurisdiction  they  have  taken  re- 
fuge? Can  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of  ] 
this  free  republic?  Can  the  liberty  of  the  American 
people  rest  upon  such  a principle?  I think  not.  I 
can  give  no  countenance  or  support  to  any  such  doc- 
trine. 

It  cannot  be  that  the  supreme  executive  of  a state, 
wtien  called  upon  to  exercise  his  authority  or  re- 
move a person  Who  is  within  his  jurisdiction,  is  to 
disregard  the  eSssei itial  principles  of  civil  liberty; 
that  he  is  not  to  enquire  whether  the  person  to  be 
sent  to  another  jurisdiction  is  to  be  punished  for  ac- 
tual crime,  or  merely  for  his  opposition  to  the  will 
of  a dominant  and  successful  party.  I think  it  is  not 
only  bis  right  but  his  duty  so  to  enquire,  as  it  is  the 
first  and  highest  duty  of  every  chief  magistrate  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  liberty,  not  only  in  his  own 
jurisdiction,  but  in  other  states,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  any  official  act  that  may  affect 
them  or  their  people.  I cannot,  therefore,  with  that 
propriety  which  I hope  ever  to  maintain,  and  with 
that  regard  to  the  constitution  and  the  law  which  1 
purpose  scrupulously  to  observe,  surrender  governor 
Dorr  upon  your  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
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him  taken  to  your  state  for  trial  upon  the  charges 
made  against  him.  I deeply  regret  the  unhappy  con- 
troversies which  have  for  some  time  past  existed  in 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  and  I earnestly  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there  shall  be  a re- 
storation of  entire  tranquillity  and  order  among  her 
people. 

Dated  at  Charlestown,  this  1 9th  dav  o[  August,  A. 
D.  1842.  HENRY  HUBBARD, 

Governor  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire. 

On  the  last  day  of  a recent  session  of  the  governor 
and  council,  after  the  governor  had  retired  from  the 
council  chamber,  the  council  considered  and  unani- 
mously passed  the  following  preamble  and  resolu- 
tion. 

“We  have  seen  the  correspondence,  which  has 
taken  place  between  his  excellency  Samuel  W.  King, 
the  present  acting  governor  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  his  excellency  the  governor  of  this  state, 
embrasing  the  requisition  of  the  former  for  the  sur- 
render ofThomas  W.  Dorr,  represented  as  a fugitive 
from  justice,  and  the  answer  of  governor  Hubbard  to 
that  requisition  and  the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for 
His  refusal  to  comply  witli  said  request;  and  we  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  of 
our  unqualified  approbation  of  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  by  our  chief  magistrate,  and  y/e  desire, 
from  the  relation  we  bear  to  him  and  from  our  con- 
nection with  the  executive  branch  of  the  government, 
to  express, our  entire  and  full  acquiescence  in  the  de- 
cision of  our  governor  upon  said  requisition,  and  in 
the  reasons  assigned  by  him  for  that  decision, 
i And  whereas,  That  correspondence  will  become  a 
! part  of  our  public  history,  and  whereas  in  the  sentiments 
' in  relation  thereto,  which  we  have  expressed,  we 
I verily  believe  we  represent  the  feelings  and  the  opini- 
ons of  a large  majority  of  the  freemen  of  tins  state; 
| Therefore  resolved  by  the  undersigned,  that  the 
foregoing  declaration  be  subscribed  by  each  counsel- 
| lor,  and  that  the  same  be  entered  upon  the  journals 
1 of  the  executive  of  our  stale  government,  together 
| with  the  full  correspondence  herein  above  mentioned. 

Concord,  September  3d,  1842. 

CYRUS  BARTON, 

SAMUEL  G.  BERRY, 
JAMES  M’K.  WILKINS, 
SAMUEL  EGERTON, 
JAMES  H.  JOHNSTON. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JONATHAN  ROBERTS. 

From  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

It  has  pleased  the  president  of  the  United  States  (o 
make  a change  in  the  olliee  of  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia;  and  it  is  due  to  myself  that  you 
should  be  informed  of  the  facts  connected  with  this 
proceeding.  I pray  to  be  allowed  to  disclaim  any 
feeling  of  personal  unkindness  towards  the  president, 
while  I own  a deep  sense  of  the  injury  which  he  has 
been  induced  to  inflict  on  me  by  causelessly  remov- 
ing me  from  a post  in  which  he  voluntarily  placed 
me. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1341,  I received  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  president  Tyier,  announcing  my 
appointment  as  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  of  confidence  and 
kindness.  Though  I had  been,  in  the  course  of  my 
public  life,  often  on  terms  of  intimate  association 
with  incumbents  of  the  executive  office,  both  state 
and  federal,  I bad  never  intimated  a wish  for  favors 
from  them,  nor  did  1 ever  receive  any  assurance  of  a 
willingness  to  do  inc  service.  This  appointment  was 
unsolicited  and  unexpected.  It  reache  ■ me  in  a re- 
tirement of  nearly  fifteen  years’  duration,  and  was 
accompanied  by  circumstances  which  made  it  more 
honorable  to  accept  than  to  decline  it. 

I came  into  a community  where  I was  wholly  a 
stranger,  and  which,  as  the  president  had  informed 
me,  was  disturbed  by  a very  active  competition  for 
the  office  to  which  1 was  appointed.  1 brought  no 
friend  with  me,  and  called  none  to  me.  I had  no 
private  ends  to  serve,  and  in  good  faith  set  about 
healing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  irritation  that  had  be- 
fore existed.  Before  receiving  my  commission,  I 
had  written  to  Mr.  Tyler,  recommending  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Henry  Morris  as  collector.  To 
this  letter  I received  the  following  answer,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  intelligence  of  my  appointment: 
Washington,  April  13,  1841. 

My  dear  sir:  Your  letter  is  before  me.  and  lias 
been  read  by  me  with  all  the  respect  which  1 since- 
rely feel  for  your  character  and  past  services,  1 re- 
cognise in  you  my  elder  in  that  political  school,  to 
the  advancement  of  the  principles  of  which  we  have 
alike  devoted  anxious  days  and  nights.  The  regret- 
ted death  of  General  Harrison  has  cast  a deep  gloom 
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over  the  country,  and  has  been  more  painfully  felt 
by  myself  than  any  other,  because  not  only  of  the 
strong  personal  ties  which  existed  between  us,  but  be- 
cause of  the  high  and  delicate  responsibilities  which 
it  has  devolved  upon  me.  How  I shall  acquit  my- 
self in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  high  office 
depends,  under  Providence,  to  be  yet  seen.  I re- 
joice that  among  the  first  acts  of  my  presidential 
life,  is  that  of  conferring  office  on  a true  and  sound 
patriot,  such  as  you  are.  The  mail  which  bears  you 
this,  will  also  convey  to  you  a commission  as  collec- 
tor of  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Your  disinterested- 
ness in  recommending  another  whom  I should  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  obliged,  has  wrought  no 
injury  to  yourself.  I knew  you  would  not  ask  of- 
fice, but  acted  on  the  ground  if  you  had  merits,  they 
would  be  known  to  the  appointing  power.  Besides, 
my  dear  sir,  the  warm  personal  contests  which  this 
office  had  created  in  Philadelphia,  seemed  to  me  to 
render  it  proper  to  have  neither  a triumph  or  a de- 
feat. I have,  therefore,  obeyed  not  only  the  sug- 
gestions of  my  feelings,  but  sound  policy,  in  making 
the  appointment.  You  will,  I doubt  not,  by  a some- 
what equal  distribution  of  your  favors,  reconcile  the 
friends  of  all  the  parties.  Mr.  Badger  and  Mr.  Ty- 
son have  been  the  warmest  contestants.  They  may 
have  made  promises  in  anticipation  of  success  to 
particular  persons,  who  you  may  quiet  by  carrying 
them  out.  I merely  make  you  suggestions  as  from 
one  friend  to  another,  to  be  adopted  by  you  as  your 
judgment  may  dictate.  I have  one  wish,  I confess, 
and  it  is  that  Governor  Shulze  should  have  the  place 
of  principal  weigher — an  office,  the  duties  of  which 
are  light,  and  the  income  of  some  moment  to  him. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  my  dear  sir,  assurances  of 
my  great  great  respect,  confidence  and  friendship. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Roberts. 

It  was  a conceded  fact,  that  during  the  political 
canvass  of  1840,  from  the  head  of  the  custom  house, 
through  a large  portion  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  there  had  been  the  most 
ardent  political  action.  There  had  been  an  avowed 
assessment  on  the  compensation  of  the  officers  for 
election  purposes.  There  were  cases  of  firm  and  ho- 
norable noncompliance,  as  well  as  of  compliance,  by 
worthy  and  estimable  men,  under  what  seemed  to 
them  to  be  an  irresistible  necessity.  With  regard  to 
those  who  had  thus  abused  their  trusts,  I had  no  hesi- 
tation. The  dictate  of  propriety  was  at  once  to  re- 
move them.  The  inoffensive  were,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  without  exception,  retained;  and 
my  appointments  were  governed  throughout  by  the 
expressed  wishes  of  the  president,  my  anxiety  being 
to  see  that  no  unworthy  individuals  were  thrust  upon 
me.  So  far  as  I could  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
others,  I had  reason  to  think  that  those  1 appointed 
were  men  of  character,  of  w'hig  principles,  and  (as 
directed  by  the  president)  the  friends  of  those  whom, 
in  this  respect,  he  was  desirous  to  oblige: 

1 took  office  on  the  21st  April,  1841,  and  on  the 
27th  the  list  of  my  appointments  was  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  from  whom,  on  the  8th 
of  May,  I received  the  following  letter  of  approval: 
Washington  city,  May  8,  1842. 

Mr  dear  sir:  I have  just  received  your  letter  of 
yesterday.  Do  not,  I pray  you,  suppose  that  the 
president  or  myself,  for  a moment,  doubts  the  correct- 
ness of  your  course,  under  the  trying  and  difficult 
circumstances  in  which  you  have  been  placed.  Far 
from  it.  You  may  have  made  mistakes — this  we 
think  probable  in  some  cases  among  the  many.  We 
know  that  we  have.  But  you  have  our  full  and  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  sound  discretion  and  unwa- 
vering patriotism,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  shaken. 
Be  assured  of  this.  I am,  very  truly,  yours, 

T.  EWING. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Roberts. 

At  this  point  of  time  I had  a right  to  believe  that 
all  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  the  appointments 
was  tranquilized  and  my  conduct  being  thus  approv- 
ed directly  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  whose 
supervision  is  alone  contemplated  by  law,  and  also 
by  the  president,  whose  wishes  I was  anxious  to  gra- 
tify, 1 dismissed  the  matter  from  my  mind,  and  ap- 
plied myself  to  the  faithful  and  sedulous  discharge  of 
my  duties.  Unfortunately  for  the  public  service  and 
for  the  good  fame  of  the  president,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  an  individual  entitled  in  no  re- 
spect to  the  confidence  of  the  executive  or  his  fellow 
citizens,  who  was  at  one  time  surveyor  of  the  port, 
and  more  recently  commissary  of  purchases,  became 
discontented  at  the  share  of  influence  which  he  had 
with  me  in  the  distribution  of  office,  and  was  active  i 
in  fomenting  by  some  means  unknown  to  me,  unkind 
feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the  president  and  his  fami- 
ly. Though  reluctant  to  credit  the  possibility  of 
such  an  influence  with  an  independent  and  intelligent 
chief  magistrate,  I am  unable  to  trace  to  any  other 
source  the  mischievous  and  unfounded  rumors  which 


were  very  soon  circulated  to  my  prejudice  at  Wash- 
ington. To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that  on 
the  5th  of  May  the  president  wrote  to  me  begging 
‘‘me  to  appease  his  anxiety,”  and  assuring  me  he 
desired  to  hear  from  me,  “only  to  enable  him  to 
stop  idle  tongues .”  I answered  the  letter  without  de- 
lay, and  on  the  11th  of  May  I received  the  following 
answer. 

Washington,  May  10,  1841. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I take  a moment  to  say  to  you, 
that  my  confidence  in  you  is  wholly  unabated,  and 
that  I have  no  doubt  but  that  all  you  have  done  will 
be  well.  My  last  letter  was  designed  to  place  me  in 
possession  of  facts  which  I might  use  advanta- 
geously. I shall  give  ear  to  nothing  to  your  in- 
jury. With  truest  regard,  yours,  & c. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Hon.  Jona.  Roberts. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1 paid  my  respects  in  person 
to  the  president,  and  was  received  by  him  with  the 
kindest  welcome.  I had  the  pleasure  to  assure 
him  that  I believed  the  custom  house  department 
was  entirely  harmonized,  and  that  no  difficulty  ex- 
isted in  the  successful  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. 

About  this  time  or  soon  after,  collision  was  fast 
ripening  between  the  president  and  the  whig  party 
in  congress.  Repeated  publications  appeared  in  the 
N.  York  Herald,  an  apparently  accredited  print  of  the 
administration,  charging  on  officers  of  the  customs 
in  Philadelphia  disaffection  to  Mr.  Tyler, and  recom- 
mending their  immediate  removal.  Since  my  accept- 
ance of  office  down  to  the  present  time,  I have  been 
studiously  reserved  with  regard  to  party  politics,  and 
had  habitually  suppressed  the  utterance  of  my  own  opi- 
nions, and  had  inculcated  the  same  course  on  others. 

1 was  restrained  not  only  by  my  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety, but  by  the  injunctions  of  the  inaugural  address 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  “that  official  influence  should  never  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  party.”  I was  encouraged 
and  sustained  in  this  course  by  his  equally  solemn 
declaration  “that  he  would  never  remove  an  individual 
from  office  who  faithfully  and  honestly  acquitted  himself 
of  the  duties  of  his  office .”  From  this  line  of  conduct 
1 never  swerved. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1841,  the  president 
wrote  to  me  communicating  among  other  things, 
some  gossip  which  had  reached  his  ears,  in  relation 
to  Mr.  Richard  Coe,  one  of  the  appraisers  [an  ap- 
pointment not  within  my  control],  and  stating  that 
information  of  a similar  import  had  reached  him  ‘re- 
lative to  others  in  my  employment,  but  of  these,”  he 
adds,  “more  probably  hereafter.’  The  letter  closes 
with  assurances  ‘of  respect  for  ray  character,  and  re- 
gard for  my  person,  and  wishes  of  health,  happiness 
and  long  life.’ 

This  letter  satisfied  me  that  a system  of  detraction 
was  in  operation  at  Washington,  which  was  slowly 
but  surely  exerting  its  influence  on  the  president. — 
Self-respect,  however,  forbade  any  further  action  on 
my  part.  I contented  myself  with  deploring  the  col- 
lision that  had  occurred  between  the  president  and 
congress,  and  seriously  hoped  that  it  might  be  har- 
monised. 

On  the  27th  April  last,  it  was  announced  in  the 
New  York  Herald,  and  more  authoritatively  in  the 
Madisonian,  that  there  would  soon  be  changes  made 
in  the  officers  at  Philadelphia.  Regarding  this  al- 
most as  an  official  communication,  on  the  28th  I ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  president: 

Philadelphia,  April  28th,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  At  the  time  you  addressed  to  me  your 
very  kind  letter  of  the  12th  December,  1841,  it  was 
apparent  your  feelings  had  been  disturbed  by  repre- 
sentations which  were  erroneous,  if  not  disengenu- 
ous.  I then  replied  to  you  with  all  the  candor  the 
obligations  you  had  conferred  on  me,  and  the  kind- 
ness of  your  letter  enjoined.  I have  been  aware, 
that  through  the  whole  time  that  has  since  elapsed, 
there  has  been  an  unremitted  pursuit  of  measures  by 
some  men  to  effect  purposes  of  their  own  by  means 
far  from  justifiable!  At  this  moment  it  is  announc- 
ed through  the  public  papers  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  that  changes  are  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
city.  If  it  be  30,  not  knowing  where  they  are  to  fall, 

I only  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  you  the 
account  of  my  stewardship,  in  the  place  you  have 
been  pleased  to  assign  me.  It  i3  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  upon  this  explanation  at  this  time,  but  to  ex- 
press my  willingness  and  wish  to  have  an  interview 
with  you  personally.  For  this  end  I respectfully 
propose  to  visit  Washington,  health  permitting,  in 
all  next  week.  It  is  due  to  justice,  before  action 
should  be  had,  that  both  sides  should  be  heard. 

Very  truly,  your  obliged  friend, 

JONATHAN  ROBERTS. 

His  excellency,  John  Tyler. 

On  the  30th,  the  following  letter,  dated  the  same 
day  that  these  annunciations  appeared  in  the  Herald 
and  Madisonian,  reached  me:  , 


Treasury  department,  Jlpril  27 th,  1842. 

1 Sir:  1 herewith  enclose  you  a letter  this  day  re- 
ceived from  the  president,  whose  wishes  I request 
you  to  carry  into  effect, 

With  great  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t. 

I W.  FORWARD, 

j Jonathan  Roberts,  Esq.  collector  of  customs,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

I The  enclosure  was  an  original  letter  from  the  pre- 
sident, addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  “Jonathan 
. Roberts,  Esq.”  the  name  then  partially  and  clumsi- 
ly  erased,  and  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
| substituted.  It  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  April  21th,  1842. 
Sir:  I have  to  request  that  the  following  changes 
be  made  in  the  custom  house  at  Philadelphia,  to  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  May.  It  is  required  for 
reasons  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  governmental  affairs,  viz: 
measurers. 

Joseph  Brelford,  in  place  of  Wm.  P.  Blight, 
Michael  Andress,  do.  John  R.  llowand, 
Robert  S.  English,  do.  James  Clarke, 

Wm.  Metcalfe,  do.  George  Culin. 

INSPECTORS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Bernard  McGuire,  in  place  of  Wm.  W.  Mariner, 
Abraham  Meyers  do.  George  Hacker, 

Andrew  Redheffer,  do.  M.  W.  Alexander, 

Philip  Clawges,  do.  Peter  Parker, 

George  Wevill,  do.  Robert  Miller, 

Nath’l  Gates,  do.  T.  S.  Cromberger, 

James  Hand,  do.  L.  F.  Donnell, 

Wm.  Wilson,  do.  C.  D.  Lybrand, 

Richard  Christie,  do.  Jacob  Dewees, 

Henry  Stout,  do.  G.  W.  Breinbaum, 

Miles  Tully,  do.  Wm.  B.  Emrick, 

George  Guthrie,  do.  Joshua  Hensey, 

Thomas  Fitnam,  do.  Robert  Patton, 

James  B.  Wharton,  do.  P.  B.  Currie. 

night  Inspectors. 

Francis  McAvoy,  in  place  of  Edward  G.  Wood, 
principal  night  inspector  on  the  Delaware. 

John  Griffin,  in  place  of  John  Hall,  principal 
night  inspector  on  the  Schuylkill. 

John  F.  Keyser,  in  place  of  Charles  Brewster, 
Edward  Hamerick,  do.  Edward  Carr, 

James  Meally,  do.  James  Atkinson, 

Samuel  Dubois,  do.  John  Raphun, 

Henry  Dick,  do.  James  Smith. 

CLERKS. 

Nath’l  Holland,  in  place  of  Arthur  Brades, 
Thomas  Foster,  do.  J.  M.  Christopher, 

Isaac  H.  Patterson,  do.  J.  A.  Riston, 

Thos.  B.  Russum,  do.  Charles  Zell. 

MESSENGERS. 

George  Ellis,  in  place  of  John  Saunders, 

John  F.  Friedlein,  do.  George  Towns. 

Your  immediate  attention  to  the  above  will  grati- 
fy me.  I renew  assurances  of  confidence  and  respect, 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Hon.  Walter  Forward,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
On  the  same  day  1 wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

Collector's  office,  Philadelphia,  Apnl  30,  1842. 
Sir:  I have  this  moment  received  yours  of  the  27th 
inst.  enclosing  one  of  the  same  date  from  the  presi- 
dent addressed  to  you,  suggesting  changes  to  be  made 
at  the  custom  house  at  Philadelphia,  to  commence  on 
the  1st  proximo.  The  existing  appointments  were 
made  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  I had  re- 
ceived from  the  president  in  communicating  to  me 
my  appointment.  They  were  confirmed  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  in  due  form,  with  the  presi- 
dent’s approbation,  as  I am  bound  to  presume.  Many 
of  the  men  whose  names  are  given  in  the  president’s 
letter  are  wholly  unknown  to  me;  others  I know  to 
be  unfit  and  unworthy  of  my  confidence,  and  think, 
knowing  what  I do,  both  the  president  and  yourself 
would  concur  with  me.  I fee],  that  having  given 
heavy  and  substantial  security  for  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  and  accountabilities  of  this  office,  I have 
also  to  attest  my  satisfaction  with  the  official  acts  of 
the  gentleman  designated  to  be  removed.  I have  no 
partiality  for  any  of  them  that  would  induce  me 
to  hesitate  a moment  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
president  in  their  removal,  if  any  credible  evidence 
was  given  that  they  had  spoken  lightly  of  him. 

I wrote  to  the  president  through  you  on  the  28th, 
bespeaking  a conference  with  him  in  the  ensuing 
week;  it  is  still  my  purpose  to  be  in  Washington  ear- 
ly in  the  week,  and  until  then,  I pray  you  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  that  I wish  to  confer  with  him  before 
any  measures  betaken  by  me  to  execute  his  wishes. 

Resp’y  yours,  J.  ROBERTS. 

Hon.  Walter  Forward. 

It  is  right  that  I should  here  observe  that  by  law  all 
subordinate  officers  of  the  customs  are  to  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  collector,  and  to  be  approved  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury.  The  president  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  them,  nor  has  the  secretary  any 
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thing  to  do  with  the  original  appointment.  Among  i 
those  whom  Mr.  Tyler  directed  me  to  remove,  was  | 
one  attached  to  the  appraiser’s  department,  over 
which  the  collector  has  no  authority  whatever. 

I reached  Washington  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd 
May,  and  immediately  waited  on  Mr.  Secretary  For- 
ward, informed  him  of  the  purpose  of  my  visit,  and 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  disclaimed  any 
participation  or  privity  in  making  out  the  lists  of 
those  to  be  appointed  and  removed,  and  said  that  he 
thought  that  if  I communicated  to  the  president  what 
I had  to  him,  he  would  be  satisfied  with  it. 

From  what  I conceived  to  be  the  state  of  things  at 
the  president’s  house,  1 apprehended  I might  be  de- 
nied an  interview;  but  the  secretary’s  remark  remo- 
ved the  suspicion  from  my  mind.  On  the  4th,  I at- 
tended at  the  president’s  anti-chamber  for  several 
hours  and  finally  was  obliged  to  retire  without  having 
an  interview.  I made  a renewed  effort  to  seethe  pre- 
sident in  the  afternoon,  but  the  servant  even  refused 
to  carry  my  card  to  his  master,  saying  that  he  dared 
not  do  it. 

On  applying  for  admission  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th,  the  porter  at  the  door,  who  knew  me,  said  I 
could  not  see  the  president,  as  he  was  engaged  with 
the  secretary  of  state.  I said  I would  wait  till  the  se- 
cretary had  gone.  He  then  asked  me  if  I had  not 
received  a letter.  I answered  in  the  negative.  He 
then  said,  one  had  been  forwarded  to  me.  I urged 
an  admission,  saying  that  my  business  was  to  see  the 
president.  The  servant  then  advanced  to  the  foot  of 
the  stairs  and  seemed  to  announce  me  to  some  one 
above.  I went  up  stairs,  found  no  one  there,  and  the 
door  closed.  After  knocking  and  receiving  no  an- 
swer, I seated  myself  on  the  only  chair  in  the  pas- 
sage, and  remained  there  for  more  than  an  hour,  se- 
veral persons  whom  I did  not  know  in  the  mean  time 
passing  in  and  out  of  the  president’s  room. 

I went  into  the  anti-chamber  opposite,  and  direct- 
ed the  servant  to  say  to  the  president  that  I was 
there,  and  would  wait  his  pleasure.  After  remain- 
ing some  time  longer  till  the  hour  for  receiving  visi- 
ters had  expired,  I was  admitted  to  the  president, 
whom  I found  in  conversation  with  an  individual 
whom  I learned  to  be  one  of  the  suffrage  agents  from 
Rhode  Island.  On  his  retiring,  I remarked  to  the 
president  that  my  object  was,  as  my  letters  had  inti- 
mated to  have  a personal  conference  with  him  in 
relation  to  his  recent  requisition  on  me.  He  said  he 
must  decline  any  conference — he  wished  his  request 
complied  with;  it  was  not  an  order.  “I  was  sur- 
prised,” said  he,  “that  you  demurred.”  In  a very 
guarded  and  respectful  manner  I replied  that  I could 
not  conscientiously  do  what  he  desired.  The  presi- 
dent then,  said  with  great  vehemence,  ‘ then,  sir, 
you  know,  as  a man  of  honor,  what  you  ought  to 
do.”  I answered,  firmly  and  respectfully,  “Mr.  Pre- 
sident, I cannot  withdraw  from  my  duty.”  I then 
handed  to  him  and  requested  him  to  read  a very  scur- 
rilous, abusive  and  profane  letter,  [too  improper  in 
its  language  to  be  inserted  here,]  signed  John  Griffin 
No.  2 Strawberry  street,  one  of  the  persons  whom  I 
was  directed  to  appoint,  asking  him  if  he  thought  a 
person  who  would  write  such  a letter  was  worthy  of 
his  confidence.  He  read  it,  or  appeared  to  read  it, 
and  returned  it  without  a remark.  He  then  asked 
me  abruptly  how  many  men  there  were  belonging  to 
the  Philadelphia  custom  house.  My  reply  was,  “in- 
cluding laborers,  about  one  hundred.”  “How  many 
of  them,  said  he,  are  Clay  men?”  I answered  that 
none  to  my  knowledge  had  avowed  themselves  such, 
lor  that  I had  followed  his  instructions  in  enjoining 
silence  on  political  topics.  Conceiving  it  time  to 
withdraw,  I rose  and  took  his  hand,  [he  remaining 
seated],  and  remarked  that  this  was  probably  the 
last  time  we  should  meet;  that  I should  ever  be 
mindful  of  the  kindness  he  had  manifested  in  ap- 
pointing me  to  office,  and  that  I should  never  enter- 
tain vindictive  feelings  towards  him.  He  made  no 
reply,  nor  even  the  acknowledgment  which  ordinary 
courtesy  to  one  so  much  his  senior,  would  dictate, 
and  i retired. 

On  my  return  to  Philadelphia  I found  on  my  desk 
the  following  letter,  signed  ‘R.  Tyler,  P.  secretary,’ 
which  no  doubt  was  the  same  which  the  porter  at 
the  president’s  house  spoke  of.  It  has  no  date,  but 
is  postmarked  May  3rd. 

Dear  sir:  The  president  has  received  your  letter 
on  the  subject  of  removals  contemplated  in  the  custom 
house  at  Philadelphia. 

He  begs  me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  entertains  the 
highest  consideration  for  yourself,  but  that  he  thinks 
the  public  service  requires  that  those  removals  should 
take  place. 

He  has  therefore  ordered  me  to  say  to  you  that  he 
desires  the  requisition  he  has  made  on  you  in  this 
matter,  to  be  at  once,  and  to  the  letter,  complied 
with.  With  very  great  respect,  1 am  your  obt. 

R.  TYLER,  P.  secretary. 

Jonathan  Roberts,  aq. 


I returned  to  my  post  and  resumed  the  perform- 
ance of  my  public  duties,  which  have  been  discharg- 
ed, from  that  time  till  this  with  sedulous  fidelity. — 
During  the  interval  from  the  first  of  July  when  the 
compromise  act  expired,  until  the  enactment  of  the 
tariff  act,  I have  incurred  responsibilities  as  an  offi- 
cer of  government,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which 
no  one  can  determine.  No  complaint  has  ever  been 
made  of  my  conduct  in  office.  No  charge  of  official 
misconduct  has  been  preferred  against  those  whom  I 
retained  in  office.  Of  the  intentions  of  the  president, 
since  we  parted  in  May  last,  I have  had  no  informa- 
tion. On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September,  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Smith  called  upon  me  at  the  custom 
house  and  informed  me  that  I was  superceded;  and 
that  the  president  had  appointed  him  in  my  place. 

I submit  this  plain  statement  of  facts  without  com- 
ment to  my  fellow  citizens. 

JONATHAN  ROBERTS. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  13,  1842. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  following 
letter  has  been  received  by  me.  Though  dated  the 
10th  of  September,  1842.  it  was  not  mailed  until  the 
12th,  and  did  not  reach  me  until  twenty-fours  hours 
after  Mr.  Smith  had  in  person  informed  me  that  I 
had  been  removed  from  office. 

Treasury  department,  lOf/i  Sept.  1842. 

Sir:  I am  directed  by  the  president  to  inform  you 
that  he  has  appointed  Thomas  S.  Smith  to  be  collec- 
tor of  the  customs  for  the  district  of  Philadelphia,  in 
your  place.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t.  ser- 
vant, W.  FORWARD, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Jonathan  Roberts,  esq.  late  collector,  Philadelphia. 


RECEPTION  OF  MR.  ADAMS. 

On  the  17th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  was  greeted  by 
his  constituents  on  his  return  from  Washington  with 
marks  of  distinguished  honor.  They  proceeded  in 
convention  to  the  Universalist  church  in  Weymouth 
(anciently  Braintree),  and  on  his  entrance,  the  whole 
congregation  already  present  rose  and  continued 
standing  until  he  had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  pulpit.  After  a prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Perkins,  the  chairman  Nathaniel  M. 
Davis,  of  Plymouth,  addressed  the  convention  as  fol- 
lows: 

MR.  DAVIS’S  SPEECH. 

We  are  assembled,  fellow  citizens,  from  all  quar- 
ters of  our  congressional  district,  from  the  banks  of 
Neponset  to  the  rock  of  Plymouth  to  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  our  venerable  representative,  at  the  close  of 
the  longest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  exciting 
sessions  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

Since  the  formation  of  this  district,  a period  of 
nearly  ten  years,  he  lias  represented  us  on  the  floor 
of  congress.  We  meet  to-day,  therefore,  to  thank 
him  not  merely  for  the  services  of  a single  session, 
but  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  has 
been  accumulating  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 

I believe  I express  the  universal  sentiment,  when  I 
say  that  those  services  were  never  more  highly  esti- 
mated than  at  this  moment.  They  have  never  been 
more  signal  than  during  the  session  of  congress  which 
has  just  terminated. 

Conspicuous  as  have  been  the  efforts  of  your  re- 
presentative upon  those  great  questions,  the  tariff, 
distribution,  the  veto  power,  yet,  gentlemen,  our 
country  and  posterity  will  reserve  their  highest  ho- 
nors for  his  commanding  eloquence  and  gigantic  la- 
bors in  defence  of  a right,  without  which  all  other 
rights  and  all  other  interests  are  of  small  account, 
the  right  of  petition.  For  the  maintenance  of  this 
right,  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  in  the  broadest 
terms,  your  venerable  representative-has  been  brand- 
ed as  a traitor,  and  his  expulsion  threatened  from 
the  post  where  you  had  placed  him.  I need  not 
tell  you  of  the  signal  defeat  of  the  enemies  of 
that  right,  in  their  desperate  attempt  to  overpower 
and  disarm  its  veteran  champion.  That  is  a triumph, 
gentlemen,  of  which  southern  chivalry  cannot  yet 
boast. 

“Though  aged,  he  was  so  iron  of  limb. 

Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him, 

And  the  foes  whom  he  singly  kept  at  bay 
Outnumbered  his  thin  hairs  of  silver  grey.” 

The  compromise,  at  the  formation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, between  freedom  and  slavery,  was  undoubtedly 
founded  on  the  belief  that  the  latter  would  dwindle 
and  die.  Let  that  compromise  be  maintained.  The 
interests  of  humanity,  involved  in  the  preservation 
of  the  union  are  too  momentous  to  be  hazarded  by  the 
disruption  of  this  glorious  confederacy.  But  while 
we  rally,  with  unwavering  fidelity,  around  the  banner 
of  the  union,  let  us  not  be  false  to  the  spirit  of  the 
men  who  formed  it. 

Let  us  not  suffer  that  union  to  become  the  instru- 
ment by  which  slavery  is  to  be  perpetuated,  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  north. — 


To  the  people  of  this  district  belongs  the  honor  of 
sustaining,  for  the  last  ten  years,  a representative 
eminently  faithful  in  their  defence.  At  each  and 
every  attempt  of  southern  representatives  and  their 
northern  allies,  to  sacrifice,  at  the  altar  of  slavi  ry, 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
petition,  the  protection  of  free  labor,  and  the  immu- 
nities and  privileges  of  northern  citizens,  he  has 
never  failed  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  to  gird  himself 
for  the  battle.  Sagacious  to  foresee,  and  prompt  to 
denounce  the  project  for  perpetuating  slavery  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  to  him  in  a great  measure  be- 
longs the  credit  of  warding  off,  not  only  that  annex- 
ation, but  the  war  with  Mexico,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  effected.  Ever  at  his  post,  by  day  and  by  night, 
no  matter  how  violent  the  assault,  against  any  odds 
and  all  challengers,  this  soldier  of  freedom  has 
never  shrunk  from  the  encounter.  Amid  insult, 
abuse  and  obloquy,  the  fiercest  fury  of  southern  in- 
vective, in  the  wildest  of  the  storm,  breasting  the 
mad  lashings  of  the  waves,  he  has  stood,  a watch- 
tower  upon  a benighted  coast,  to  illume,  to  cheer,  and 
to  save. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  congratulate  you  on  your  safe 
return.  This  thronging  multitude  of  your  constitu- 
ents and  friends,  come  to  bid  you  welcome  and  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  your  untiring  labors. 

Assembled  in  this  ancient  town  of  Braintree,  me- 
morable as  the  birth  place  of  your  illustrious  father 
and  yourself,  our  minds  naturally  revert  to  the  im- 
portant parts  which  both  have  sustained,  in  promot- 
ing the  fame  and  honor  of  our  country.  It  has  been 
your  fortune  in  posts  of  the  highest  trust  and  honor, 
to  have  lent  your  powerful  aid  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  institutions  of  which  he  was  so  eminent 
a founder.  Of  yourself  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
your  life  has  been  your  country’s.  For  more  than 
half  a century  you  have  been  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic service — in  youth  and  in  age — at  home  and 
aboad — in  foreign  courts  and  in  national  councils — 
a3  chief  magistrate  of  the  union,  and  as  a repre- 
sentative on  the  the  floor  of  congress.  We  look  back 
with  wonder  and  gratitude  upon  services  so  vast  and 
various. 

I should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings,  sir,  did  I 
fail,  on  this  occasion,  to  allude  to  your  administra- 
tion as  president  of  the  United  States.  Who,  now. 
doubts  its  ability,  its  purity,  and  its  wisdom?  Under 
its  mild  and  benignant  rule,  the  prosperityof  the  peo- 
ple was  disturbed  by  no  experiments  upon  their  indus- 
try. That  industry  was  protected  and  fostered  with  a 
careful  hand.  The  currency  of  the  country,  disordered 
by  no  sudden  and  ill  advised  tampering  of  the  exe- 
cutive, supplied  the  wants  and  facilitated  the  busi- 
ness of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  executive  was 
not  then  interposed  to  defeat  the  policy,  and  to  ne- 
gative the  laws,  of  the  people’s  representatives — nor 
was  the  constitntion  set  at  defiance  on  the  personal 
responsibility  of  the  chief  magistrate.  The  patron- 
age of  the  government  was  not  exerted  to  subserve 
the  interests  or  to  secure  the  success  of  party. — 
The  doctrine  that  offices  are  the  spoils  of  victors,  and 
the  rewards,  not  of  public  but  parlizan  services,  is 
of  more  modern  date.  In  fine,  it  was  an  adminis- 
tration whose  only  guides  were  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  whose  only  end  was  the  public  wel- 
fare. This,  sir,  is  no  party  eulogy.  It  is  a part  of 
the  history  of  the  country — and  in  the  future  pages 
of  that  history,  may  many  administrations,  of  equal 
purity  and  patriotism,  mingle  their  mild  glories  with 
your  own. 

Yet,  sir,  your  services  in  the  highest  office  of  the 
nation,  have  not  surpassed  in  magnitude  those  which 
you  have  rendered  as  the  representative  of  this  dis- 
trict. Your  proudest  honors  are  your  last.  Advancing 
age  has  but  advanced  your  usefulness  and  fame.  The 
course  of  your  life  is  like  that  of  the  unclouded  sun — 
bright  in  its  dawn — splendid  at  its  meridian — going 
down  in  glory. 


After  a spontaneous  outbreak  of  applause  at  the 
sentiments  contained  in  Mr.  Davis’s  address,  Mr. 
Adams  rose  to  reply. 

Just  over  the  speaker’s  head  was  placed  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  in  the  form  of  an  arch:  “Let  there 
be  light!"  On  his  right  was  inscribed:  “ Welcome ! de- 
fender of  the  right  of  petition."  On  his  left  were  the 
words — “ Shame  on  the  nation  that  fosters  and  sustains 
an  institution  which  dares  assail  and  would  destroy  the 
sacred  right  of  petition." 

After  returning  his  thanks  to  the  president  for  the 
flattering  terms  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his  public 
services,  he  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  though  the  sketches  of  his  reply  are  mani- 
festly imperfect,  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

MR.  ADAMS’S  SPEECH. 

The  first  and  all-absorbing  sentiment  of  my  heart 
to  you,  my  constituents  of  twelve  years,  is  gratitude, 
to  God,  that  he  has  preserved  my  life  and  given  me 
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the  power  to  serve  you  so  long — to  you,  that  through 
good  report  and  through  evil  report  you  have  ever 
stood  by  me  and  sustained  me  by  your  voices  and  your 
votes.  When  I first  took  my  seat  in  the  representative 
body,  it  was  under  the  apportionment  of  1S30,  when 
Massachusetts  had  thirteen  representatives  out  of  185. 
During  that  congress  a new  apportionment  was  made, 
under  which  you  became  the  12th  district  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Since  that  time,  your  whole  existence  as  a 
district,  I have  been  your  representative  In  the  con- 
gress of  the  nation. 

“But  y ur  existence  as  a district  has  now  ceased, 
and  during  one  brief  session,  I shall  act  not  as  your 
representative,  but  as  executor  of  your  last  will  and  tes- 
tament. When,  after  filling  various  offices  abroad  and 
at  home,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  union  had 
seen  fit  to  dispense  with  my  services,  your  nomination 
of  me  for  representative  gave  me  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion, for  it  assured  me  that  your  confidence,  at  least, 
continued  unabated.  In  that  of  office  I have  always 
endeavored  to  be  faithful  to  you,  faithful  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  country,  faithful  to  the  world  of 
mankind  of  whatever  nation  or  complexion.  And 
you  have  remained  constant  and  true  in  your  regards 
towards  me.  Nay — that  regard  has  descended  from 
parents  to  children — for  since  my  first  election,  al- 
most a whole  generation  of  voters,  enough  to  consti- 
tute a majority  of  the  district,  have  come  forward 
into  life.  I have  always  received  large  majorities 
notwithstanding  active  and  sometimes  unusual  mea- 
sures have  been  used  against  me.  1 have  never  been 
trammelled  with  instructions,  nor  teased  with  inter- 
rogatories in  advance;  but  have  been  left  free  to  act 
according  to  my  own  judgmentof  my  duty  and  of  your 
interest.  Even  the  public  journals  of  the  district  have 
rarely  animadverted  with  severity  upon  my  course, 
but  have,  for  the  most  part,  sustained  and  approved 
it.  For  their  continued,  unwavering  and  generous 
confidence.  1 return  now  the  expression  of  my  heart- 
felt gratitude. 

“When  I was  first  invited  to  this  meeting,  it  occur- 
red to  me,  that  while  it  would  give  me  the  pleasure 
of  thanking  you  lor  your  long  continued  kindness,  it 
would  also  atford  me  the  opportunity  to  review  and 
lay  open  before  you  the  course  of  administration, 
from  my  first  election  to  congress  hitherto,  not  only- 
in  its  outward  professions  and  measures,  but  in  its 
secret  purposes.  I shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
few  of  the  most  important  topics.  My  friend,  Mr. 
Appleton,  in  his  late  letter  to  his  constituents,  has 
lifted  a corner  of  the  veil  and  given  a glimpse  at  the 
secret  springs  of  governmental  policy — that  policy 
which  iiad  for  its  object  to  elevate  South  C rolii.a 
and  slavery  to  the  throne  of  this  Union,  in  that  let- 
ter Mr.  Appleton  says,  “nullification,  separation  and 
the  forty-bale  theory,  have  passed  away.”  They 
have,  m a certain  sense,  passed  away.  The  palmet- 
to standard  is  not  now  arrayed  against  the  standard 
of  the  Union.  South  Carolina  is  not  now  in  rebel- 
lion. (lie  here  read  from  the  Boston  Atlas  of  Sat- 
urday morning,  an  extract  from  a Charleston  paper, 
the  purport  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  party 
would  either  repeal  the  tariff,  or  nullify.  This  is 
the  way  nullification  has  passed  away.  Believe  me, 
nullification  has  neither  changed  its  nature,  nor  re- 
lented in  its  purposes.  Nullification  is  the  acting  pre- 
sident's conscience.  It  is  the  secret  of  his  vetoes  and  his 
reasons.  I would  wish  to  speak  of  the  president  with 
all  the  respect  to  which  his  accidental  office  and  his 
recent  domestic  affliction  entitle  him.  I would  fain 
spare  his  public  character,  out  of  lespect  foi  his  pii- 
vate  virtues.  But  he  has  committed  the  unpardon- 
able sin  of  double-dealing — the  sin  which  brought 
Charles  the  First  to  the  block.  I cannot  forgive  his 
duplicity.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  by  this  country  was  brought 
about,  was  alluded  to  in  indignant  terms  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in 
every  tiling  that  relates  to  Texas  thus  exemplified: 

“The  base  and  corrupt  spirit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
administration  of  this  country,  is  seen  in  every  thing 
relatin'’’  to  Texas.  Coming  down  to  1841,  let  us 
look  at  the  much-talked  of  Santa  Fe  expedition. 
This  was  a marauding  and  hostile  invasion,  planned, 
fitted  out.  and  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  and 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Mexican 
city  of  Santa  Fe  It  was  luckily  unsuccessful,  for 
they  did  not  even  put  a price  upon  their  lives,  but 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Had  it  chanced  other- 
wise, the  consequences  might  have  been  most  disas- 
trous. And  how  were  these  pirates  treated?  We 
are  accustomed  to  think  of  Santa  Anna  as  a kind  of 
horned  beast , very  terrible  and  sanguinary.  But  how 
' did  he  treat  these  prisoners?  Why,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  immediately  besieged  with 
applications  in  behalf  of  these  unfortunate  traders 
ar;d  pleasure  travellers — and  Santa  Anna  has  released 
every  one  of  them!  Had  a similar  expedition  been 
undertaken  by  as  many  British  subjects,  during  the 


administration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  against  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  been  intercepted  by  him  as  the 
Santa  Fe  marauders  w'ere  by  Santa  Anna,  what 
think  you,  would  Jackson  have  done  with  them?  Let 
Jlrbuthnot  and  Ambrisler  answer.  He  would  have 
hung  up  every  one  of  them  at  the  first  tree  he  could 
come  at.” 

“Another  fact  may  be  stated  in  illustration  of  the 
feeling  towards  Texas.  On  the  last  day  but  one  of  the 
last  session  of  congress,  a bill  was  introduced  in  the 
senate  (which,  by  the  way,  had  no  right  to  originate 
such  a bill)  to  appropriate  a sum  of  money,  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the.  treaty  with  the  Wyandot  In- 
dians-— and  in  that  bill  were  too  sections  pertaining 
to  subjects  somewhat  different,  which,  therefore, 
upon  Mr.  Tyler’s  principle  of  not  joining  disconnec- 
ted subjects  in  one  bill,  would  have  justified  him  in 
refusing  it  his  signature.  He  signed  it  notwithstand- 
ing. The  second  section  appropriated  §100,000  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
The  third  section,  appropriated  six  thousand  dollars,  to 
pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the  capture  of  Ike  Santa  Fe 
prisoners.  This  section  the  house  struck  out.  On 
the  next  day,  within  half  an  hour  of  the  adjournment 
of  congress,  a joint  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
senate  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Preston  of  South  Carolina,  to 
pass  this  appropriation,  and  went  without  opposition 
through  the  senate  and  the  house,  and  received  the 
signature  of  the  president.  And  mark  you,  this  was 
a joint  resolution,  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  (he  United  States,  which  provides  that  no 
money  shall  he  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales, except  according  to  law — and  we  all  know 
that  a law  must  be  introduced  in  the.  form  of  a bill, 
and  have  several  readings,  and  go  through  various 
formalities,  and  is  a very  different  tiling  from  a joint 
resolution!  This  is  the  way  with  every  thing  in  re- 
lation to  Texas.” 

With  regard  to  his  course  towards  the  president, 
Mr.  Adams  stated,  that  in  his  letter  accepting  the 
first  nomination,  he  had  avowed  his  intention  to  sup- 
port the  president  whenever  and  as  far  as  with  pro- 
priety he  could. 

Within  one  month  after  the  accession  of  John  Ty- 
ler, he  became  satisfied,  however,  that  re-election  to 
that  office  would  constitute  the  point  on  which  that 
administration  would  turn. 

Concerning  the  breaking  up  of  the  cabinet  and  Mr. 
Webster’s  course  in  remaining  after  his  associates 
had  left,  we  make  this  extract: 

“Nevertheless,  at  the  breaking  up  of  trie  cabinet, 
upon  the  veto  of  the  bank  bill,  (though  I was  glad 
of  that  veto,  not  because  of  the  grounds  it  was  bas- 
ed upon,  but  because  the  assent  of  the  slates  was  re- 
quired) I was  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
with  whom  Mr.  Webster  consulted,  and  I strongly 
advised  him  to  continue  at  his  post.  1 thought  the 
danger  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  at  that  time,  to 
be  imminent — and  I had  confidence  that  if  any  man 
in  the  country  could  avert  it,  the  secretary  could,  and 
] therefore  advised  him  to  continue  at  his  post. — - 
That  danger  has  now  happily  passed  away — and 
there  is  perhaps  no  other  citizen  who  could  have! 
brought  the  negotiation  to  a favorable  termination, 
and  saved  us  from  being  plunged  into  a war  with 
England.  Yet  though  such  was  my  advice  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  I was  satisfied  the  very  moment  I 
looked  at  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  treasury  de- 
partment, at  the  commencementof  the  late  session  of 
congress,  that  I must  come  out  in  open  opposition  to 
the  president.  The  first  page  of  the  report  contain- 
ed estimates  calling  for  §25,000,000  for  ordinary  ex- 
penditures. For  the.  army  of  §12,000,000 — the  navy 
§8,000,000 — the  civil  list  §5,000,000.  The  army  was 
to  be  increased  by  two  regiments — forts  were  to  be 
built  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other — ad- 
mirals and  other  officers  were  to  be  added  to  the 
navy.  1 saw  that  this  would  not  do,  and  believing 
tiie  army  needed  reduction,  I opposed  it,  and  a re- 
duction has  been  made.  But  when  I saw  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s annunciation,  in  his  letter  to  the  4th  of  July 
committee  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  doctrines  that 
each  of  the  departments  of  the  government  is  total- 
ly independent  of  every  other,  and  that  the  presi- 
dent is  a part  of  the  legislature,  and  congress  can 
pass  no  law  without  his  assent,  I became  satisfied  of 
his  utter  incapacity.  Is  the  president  independent  of 
congress,  who  may  impeach  hirn,  and  of  the  senate, 
who  may  try  and  convict  and  punish  him?  Cannot  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  pass  a law  in  spile  of  the 
president?  Liberty  and  independence!  and  such  doc- 
trines as  these  blended  together! 

•Jp  # 

Perhaps  my  own  violence  of  manner  at  times  re- 
quires some  apology.  I do  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  human,  and  it  may  be  true  that  I have  some- 
times used  expressions  which  outran  what  it  became 
me  to  say,  but  not  what  it  became  those  who  pro- 
voked them  to  hear.  But  the  truth  is,  no  other  man 
is  attacked  in  the  way  that  I am.  They  always  as- 


sail me  with  misrepresentation  and  personal  abuse. 
Take  a recent  case.  I have  been  accused,  both  in 
and  out  of  congress,  with  invoking  the  God  of  bat- 
tles— a thing  I never  did  in  my  life.  Even  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Cushing,  regretted,  in  the  house,  that  I 
had  invoked  the  God  of  battles.  I went  to  him  and 
told  him  that  I should  call  for  proof  that  l had  ever 
invoked  the  God  of  battles.  Mr.  Irwin,  another 
member  of  the  corporal’s  guard,  so  called,  made  the 
same  accusation.  ’]  he  fact  is,  they  merely  mistook 
a deprecation  for  an  imprecation — a slight  mistake  to 
be  sure — but  which  materially  affects  the  theory  of 
my  motives. 

Perhaps  iny  vote  on  the  tariff  bill  may  require  es- 
pecial explanation  here.  I am  glad  that  the  bill 
passed,  although  I voted  steadily  against  it,  and  I 
think  the  whigs  did  right  to  pass  it.  But  I thought 
the  distress  which  the  postponement  of  a tariff  until 
the  next  session  of  congress  would  occasion,  would 
be  of  short  duration,  while  I regarded  distribution  as 
a permanent  and  most  important  principle — and  1 be- 
lieved that  if  once  abandoned,  it  would  be  abandon- 
ed forever.  I would  not,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  I 
had  said  and  all  I had  written,  avert  a temporary 
distress  by  the  sacrifice  of  a principle  which  I con- 
sidered of  the  highest  importance  both  to  you  and  to 
your  posterity.  To  be  sure,  as  it  turned  out,  my 
fears  were  not  realized — for  a distribution  bill  was 
subsequently  passed,  detached  and  by  itself,  and  by 
considerable  majorities.  Yet  the  president  put  it  in 
his  pocket. 

It  may  be  expected  that  I should  say  something 
here  concerning  the  right  of  petition — a right  most 
dear,  I am  aware,  to  you,  and  most  vital  to  the  coun- 
try. But  I have  done  all  that  I could  to  preserve  and 
defend  that  right,  but  in  vain.  It  has  been  denied 
you — and  1 have  no  hope  that  I can  do  anything  ef- 
fectual during  the  brief  term  of  service  which  re- 
mains to  me  as  your  representative  to  regain  it. 
Could  I do  so,  I should  esteem  it  the  chief  glory  of 
my  life. 

My  career  as  your  representative  is  now  closed. 
Let  me  end  as  I began,  with  my  thanks  to  you  for 
your  constant  and  uniform  support  for  so  long  a pe- 
riod and  on  so' many  trying  occasions.  I can  never 
more  be  the  representative  of  Plymouth  Rock — but 
my  prayers  shall  never  cease  to  ascend  for  your 
prosperity  and  your  happiness.” 

The  address,  occupied  about  three  hours,  was  for 
the  most  part  ex  tempore,  and  was  listened  to  with 
great  attention,  and  received  with  constant  applause. 
After  its  conclusion,  the  following  resolutions  were 
offered  by  Seth  Sprague,  jr.  and  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion: 

Whereas,  The  hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  has  for 
ten  years  been  the  representative  of  this  district  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  that  relation 
being  soon  to  cease  by  the  formation  of  new  dis- 
tricts, agreeably  to  the  late  apportionment  law  of 
congress — we  deem  this  a fit  occasion  for  the  ex- 
pression of  our  feelings  and  opinions,  in  relation  to 
the  manner  in  which  lie  has  performed  the  duties  of 
his  station. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  always  cherished  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  union  of  these  states, 
and  would  always  indignantly  frown  on  any  attempt 
to  alieniate  anyone  portion  of  the  people  from  ano- 
ther; that  we  disclaim  all  wish  or  desire  to  infringe 
on  the  constitutional  rights  of  other  states:  And  we 
cannot  but  view  the  violation  of  rights  secured  tons 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  sister 
states,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  petition  by  con- 
gress, as  tending  to  consequences  destructive  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  union. 

Resolved,  That  a petition  is  the  most  humble  and 
respectful  mode  in  which  any  people  can  make  their 
wishes  and  grievances  known  to  the  rulers  of  a nation, 
and  we  cannot  degrade  ourselves  by  asking  as  a fa- 
vor, that  which  the  greatest  despot  does  not  refuse 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects:  that  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  refusing  to  receive  the  petitions  of 
our' citizens,  has  been  guilty  of  an  unwarrantable 
and  arbitrary  assumption  of  power,  a grievous  wrong, 
in  violation  of  constitutional  right:  that  the  hon. 
John  Q.  Adams,  in  resisting  these  encroachments, 
and  nobly  and  fearlessly  contending  against  them,  is 
entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  and  lasting  gratitude; 
that  the  people  of  this  union  owe  him,  and  posterity 
will  award  him,  this  homage  and  gratitude  for  con- 
tending for  a principle,  the  denial  of  which  strikes 
at  all  true  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  The  watchful  care  for  the  well  be- 
ing of  this  nation,  manifested  by  our  representative, 
in  his  warning  voice  against  the  design  of  a war 
with  Mexico,  and  his  deep  foresight,  and  profound 
wisdom,  in  exposing  the  designs  and  preventing  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  has  saved 
the  country  from  internal  commotion,  and  from  con- 
sequences which  every  friend  of  humanity  must  have 
deplored. 
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Resolved,  That  the  attempt  of  a few  members  of 
the  house  of  representatives  to  censure  and  degrade 
our  aged  and  venerable  representative,  for  the  per- 
formance of  that  which  he  considered  his  duty,  and 
which  was  his  constitutional  right,  was  a violation  of 
individual  privilege.  We  admire  his  masterly  de- 
fence— we  congratulate  him  on  his  victorious  and 
complete  triumph  over  his  assailants. 

Resolved,  That  the  assiduous  and  untiring  devotion 
of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  his  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  his  utter  fear- 
lessness in  exposing  error  and  defending  truth,  ex- 
cite emotions  not  easily  expressed;  and  though  we 
may  not  all  remain  his  constituents,  is  is  ardently 
hoped  that  we,  and  all  our  fellow  citizens,  may  for 
many  years  reap  the  fruit  of  his  long  experience,  his 
profound  knowledge,  and  his  matchless  talents  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation. 

The  assemblage  then  broke  up,  after  singing  a spi- 
rited ode. 

GENERAL  SCOTT. 

FROM  THE  OHIO  STATESMAN. 

Washington  Sept.  3,  18412. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  not  forgotton  the  warm  shako  of 
the  hand  you  gave  me  in  the  Pennsylvania  avenue, 
some  time  ago,  and^thank  you  sincerely  for  the  cor- 
dial  letter  just  received. 

1 am  not  a candidate  for  the  Presidency  or  Vice 
Presidency,  and  can  know  no  one  as  a candidate  for 
either  place,  until  a national  convention  shall  have 
spoken.  Indeed,  in  tho  present  state  of  parties,  I 
deem  it  utterly  unsafe  for  the  whigs  to  place  candi- 
dates before  the  people  without  a regular  nomination. 

I have  been  in  many  indirect  ways  within  seven 
months,  operated  upon  with  a view  to  induce  me  to 
consent  to  be  named  for  the  Vice  Presidency  on  the 
ticket  of  a very  distinguished  statesman.  I have  in- 
variably answered — that  I had  neither  claims  nor  pre- 
tensions either  to  the  Presideucy  or  Vice  Presidency; 
that  I was  quite  indifferent  to  the  first,  and  that  noth- 
ing could  induce  me  to  think  of  the  second  place. — 
But  if  nominated  by  a regular  national  convention, 
for  the  Presidency,  that  I certainly  should  accept  the 
honor,  if  I got  not  a vote  in  the  Union.  Of  course, 
with  such  nomination,  there  would  be  but  one  demo- 
cratic whig  candidate  in  the  field;  and  there  certain- 
ly ought  not  to  be  two.  Who  that  one  may  be,  is 
quite  indifferent  to  me;  but  be  he  who  he  may — of 
some  hundred  persons  I can  name — he  shall  have  my 
hearty  prayers  for  his  success. 

In  these  few  words,  1 have  given  you  my  creed  and 
position.  I never  express  myself,  in  other  terms,  to 
any  body;  and  all  who  know  me  will  bear  testimony 
to  my  singleness  and  sincerity. 

I do  not  wish  to  appear  in  the  newspapers  when  I 
can  possibly  avoid  it;  but  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion that  what  I write  and  say  should  be  known  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  know  my  sentiments. 

My  professional  duties  leave  me  no  room  to  travel, 
except  occasionally,  and  then  only  on  such  duties. — 
An  excursion  into  Ohio  would  be  highly  agreeable 
to  me. 

With  great  respect  and  regard,  I remain,  my  dear 
sir,  yours  truly, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

HENRY  CLAY. 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  FORUM. 

Ashland,  i3th  Sept.,  1842. 

Dear  Sir;  I received  your  favor,  communicating 
the  patriotic  purposes  and  views  of  the  young  men  of 
Philadelphia,  and  1 take  pleasure,  in  compliance  with 
your  request,  in  stating  some  of  the  principal  objects 
which,  1 suppose,  engage  the  common  desire  and  the 
common  exertion  of  the  Whig  party  to  bring  about,  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  These  are — 
A sound  national  currency,  regulated  by  the  will  and 
authority  of  the  nation: 

An  adequate  revenue,  with  fair  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry: 

Just  restraints  on  the  executive  power,  embracing  a 
further  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  the  veto: 

A faithful  administration  of  the  public  domain,  with 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
it  among  ali  the  States: 

An  honest  and  economical  administration  of  the 
general  government,  leaving  public  officers  perfect 
freedom  of  thought,  and  of  the  right  of  suffrage; 
but  with  suitable  restraints  against  improper  in- 
terference in  elections: 

An  amendment  of  the  constitution,  limiting  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  presidential  office  to  a single  term. 
These  objects  attained,  l think  that  we  should 
cease  to  be  afflicted  with  bad  administration  of  the 
government.  I am  respectfully,  your  friend  and 
and  obedient  servant,  Ii.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Jacob  Stratton. 


HARRISBURG  CONVENTION. 

TO  THE  WHIGS  OF  MAYRLAND. 

The  undersigned  attended  by  your  appointment 
the  Whig  National  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1839  to  nominate  whig  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  performance  of  that  duty,  they 
presented  to  you  the  names  of  the  lamented  patriot 
William  Henry  Harrison  and  John  Tyler,  and 
will)  these  inscribed  on  your  banner,  you  achieved 
the  memoranle  political  victory  ol  1840.  How  has 
it  happened  that  immediately  upon  the  heels  of  such 
a victory,  with  an  executive  of  your  own  nomination 
and  your  own  choice — with  a majority  in  both 
branches  of  congress — and  every  department  of  po- 
litical power  surrendered  into  your  hands,  you  should 
still  be  a defeated  and  a discomfitted  party?  How 
has  it  come  to  pass,  that  an  event,  attended  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  incidents,  signs,  and  appearances  of 
a victory — the  meeting  of  the  adverse  hosts — the 
route  and  dispersion  of  the  enemy — the  triumph  of 
the  victors  and  the  submission  of  the  vanquished 
should  turn  out  to  be  no  victory  at  all?  Nay,  how 
could  it  happen,  that  after  precisely  such  a contest, 
neither  of  the  contending  parties  should  be  conquer- 
ors, but  that  both  should  be  defeated?  It  is  a strange 
phenomenon,  and  no  less  strange  than  true!  That 
treachery  most  foul  and  enormous  must  have  existed 
somewhere,  is  certain,  and  the  undersigned  are  deep- 
ly interested  in  demonstrating  that  it  cannot  be  laid 
at  their  door. 

The  circumstances  alluded  to,  would  alone  warrant 
the  explanation  which  the  undersigned  are  about  to 
make  of  their  proceedings  at  Harrisburg,  had  they  not 
a strong  additional  motive  for  it,  in  the  fact,  that  they 
are  asked  the  question  at  every  turn,  how  they  ever 
came  to  give  their  assent  to  the  nomination  of  such 
a man  as  John  Tyler,  for  the  important  office  of  vice 
president.  They  have  remarked,  moreover,  that  the 
democratic  press  and  politicians,  throughout  the 
Union,  persist  in  denominating  Mr.  Tyler  a whig 
president,  and  in  pointing  to  the  silly  abortions  of 
his  brain,  as  the  vaunted  fruits  of  whig  promises, 
and  the  mighty  results  of  the  whig  triumph.  The 
undersigned  deem  it  fit,  therefore,  seeing  that  their 
own  conduct  is  thus  impugned  by  their  own  constitu- 
ents, that  they  should  speak  fo'r  themselves.  It  is 
equally  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  both  in  your 
names  and  their  own,  disclaim  all  responsibility  for 
the  course  of  an  executive,  constituted  as  is  the  pre- 
sent. 

Who  it  is  that  Mr.  Tyler  professes  to  represent,  or 
whether  in  his  own  magnificent  conceptions  of  him- 
self, he  ever  descends  even  in  imagination  to  the  re- 
presentative character  at  all,  the  undersigned  do  not 
know  and  therefore  cannot  say.  It  is  however  their 
duty  as  it  is  their  right  to  declare  that  they  do  hereby 
most  earnestly  and  vehemently  aver  and  protest  that 
he  is  no  whig — that  he  has  no  attribute  of  the  char- 
acter, and  no  right  to  be  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  whig. 

The  motives  which  induced  the  undersigned  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler  will  be  best 
understood  from  a brief  reference  to  events  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  country.  Since  the  year  1832 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  United  States,  has  been  broadly  and 
distinctly  drawn.  A national  bank  so  constituted  as 
to  regulate  efficiently  the  currency  and  exchanges  of 
the  country — a tariff'  for  protection  as  well  as  for 
revenue  where  protection  may  be  found  necessary  to 
guard  American  labour  against  the  ruin  of  foreign 
competition — the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  states,  the  rightful  owners  of 
the  public  domain — a limitation  of  ail  future  presi- 
dents to  a service  of  one  term,  as  essential  to  an 
honest  administration  of  the  government — a purifica- 
tion of  the  practice  of  the  executive  in  appointments 
to  office,  and  a subjection  of  every  department  and 
functionary  of  delegated  power,  to  the  contest  of  the 
public  will— have  been  the  measures  and  principles 
which  the  whigs  have  deemed  essential  to  national 
prosperity;  whilst  the  party  now  calling  itself  demo- 
cratic, have  been  distinguished  in  its  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  by  a systematic  opposition 
to  these  very  measures.  During  the  entire  period 
referred  to,  each  of  these  great  parties  has  been  eager 
and  unyielding  in  the  maintenance  of  its  own  peculiar 
doctrines,  which  have  been  discussed  and  debated  in 
every  variety  of  form,  and  with  a zeal  to  which  time 
and  labor  have  but  imparted  new  animation.  In  the 
public  press — in  the  legislative  halls,  state  and  federal 
— from  the  hustings — on  the  highways,  and  in  every 
hamlet  and  log  cabin  throughout  the  Union,  the  con- 
test has  been  maintained  without  ceasing.  Father 
has  been  arrayed  against  son,  and  brother  against 
brother — the  man  was  no  where  to  be  found  who  had 
not  taken  sides,  and  who  was  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  the  side  he  had 
taken. 


In  this  strife  of  parties  the  whigs  especially,  had 
never  compromised  their  principles  for  the  sake  of 
men.  If  to  any  one  maxim  more  than  to  all  others 
they  were  constant,  it  was  to  that  of  “measures  not 
men.”  Defeated  in  an  hundred  battles,  they  were 
always  ready  the  day  after  every  defeat  to  renew  the 
contest.  Disgusted  with  what  they  deemed  to  be  the 
rank  and  daring  political  corruptions  of  those  who 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  government,  there 
had  been  no  period  since  the  era  of  1832,  that  they 
would  have  accepted  a political  victory,  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  any  of  their  principles. 

In  this  temper  of  the  public  mind,  the  national 
whig  convention  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  and  to  the 
result  of  its  deliberations,  the  whigs  of  the  Union 
looked  with  an  interest  the  more  intense  that  it  was 
the  grand  rally  of  their  party.  In  the  language  of 
the  eloquent  and  now  lamented  Barbouron  taking  the 
chair,  it  was  an  assemblage  of  “the  gray  heads 
of  the  land,  most  of  whom  might  justly  be  called  the 
conscript  fathers  of  the  republic — a title  won  by  long 
and  illustrious  services  alike  in  the  state  and  federal 
councils.”  It  was  by  men  such  as  these,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  whig  party  were  to  be  appointed — its 
forces  marshalled — and  all  its  energies  concentrated 
for  a great  contest  of  principle,  and  of  principle  alone. 
And  to  the  duty  they  had  undertaken,  they  addressed 
themselves,  with  a solicitude  and  a solemnity,  be- 
coming the  men  and  the  occasion  which  called  them 
together.  All  minor  influences — all  selfish  views 
were  merged  in  the  great  object  of  a national  regen- 
eration. 

In  this  convention  the  undersigned  met  John  Ty- 
ler, whig  delegate  from  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  not  for  them  to  question  the  title  of 
any  accredited  member  of  that  body,  to  the  name 
and  the  character  of  a true  whig.  They  could  not 
doubt  his  sincerity,  by  the  same  rule  that  they  would 
not  permit  others  to  doubt  their  own.  The  history 
of  the  man  however  was  not  unknown  to  them.  He 
had  been  honored  by  his  own  distinguished  state  with 
the  office  of  her  governor,  and  was  subsequently  elect- 
ed by  the  whigs  of  Virginia,  as  represented  in  her 
Legislature,  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. — 
They  could  not  fail  to  remember  that  in  December 
1835,  he  had  been  nominated  by  a Maryland  whig 
convention,  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  in  March,  1836,  and  the  same  ratified 
by  the  people  of  Maryland  in  November. of  the  same 
year,  by  a clear  majority  of  three  thousand  six  hun- 
ered  votes. 

That  Mr.  Tyler  could  have  supposed,  that  in  ten- 
dering himself  for  admission  into  this  convention,  he 
was  giving  his  assent  to  principles  which  he  had  not 
well  considered;  or  to  which  the  whig  party  could 
in  any  event  be  indifferent;  or  that  in  relation  to 
these  doctrines  and  principles  in  which  constituted 
the  political  creed  of  the  whig  party,  there  could  be 
any  doubt  or  uncertainty;  or  that  the  whigs  of  the 
union  were  then  organizingthemselves  to  spend  their 
strengtii  in  a great  contest  for  the  mere  present  ad- 
vancement of  any  man,  much  less  John  Tyler  of 
Charles  City  County  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, is  what  no  rational  mind  can  believe  for  a mo- 
ment. Equally  impossible  was  it,  that  any  honorable 
man  could  accept  the  nomination  of  such  a party  in 
pursuit  of  objects  so  vitally  important  in  their  esti- 
mation, and  so  fully  known  to  him,  under  any  re- 
servation as  to  his  own  opinions,  or  disguise  of  his 
real  principles.  Reservation  or  disguise  in  such  a 
case,  implies  a fraud  of  so  base  a character,  that  an 
honorable  mind  would  shrink  from  its  contemplation 
with  instinctive  horror. 

In  the  concerns  of  the  world,  even  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  positive  law  are  less  binding  than  the 
implied  pledges  of  honor,  and  many  of  its  most  im- 
portant issues,  involving  to  a vast  extent  the  peace 
and  well  being  of  society,  must  be  taken  practically 
upon  trust.  It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  exist- 
ence of  government  amongst  men,  that  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  the  good  faith  of  those  who  are  called 
to  administer  it.  The  necessity  of  this  reliance,  and 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  it,  under  any  form  of 
civil  polity  ever  yet  devised,  is  confessed  by  the 
frarners  of  the  constitution  in  the  fact  that,  they 
have  provided,  as  they  could  provide,  no  remedy  for 
misrepresentation  by  the  public  agent  of  the  public 
will.  He  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  those 
who  elect  him,  by  the  pledges  of  honor — by  the  ob- 
ligations that  compel  an  honest  man  to  perform  his 
promises,  and  if  he  prove  insensible  to  these,  the 
people  are  without  redress.  Hence  the  bond  of  fide- 
lity implied  in  the  mere  acceptance  of  office,  and 
the  more  especially  when  that  acceptance  is  for  a 
known  and  well  understood  object,  is  the  more  sa- 
cred, that  it  is  the  only  guarantee  upon  which  the 
electors  have  to  depend!  Destroy  this  guarantee,  and 
the  great  principle  of  representation  and  even  of  re- 
publican government  itself,  becomes  an  idle  dream. 
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When,  therefore,  the  name  of  John  Tyler  was 
proposed  to  the  convention  as  the  candidate  of  the 
whig  party  for  the  office  of  vice  president,  the  un- 
dersigned asked  no  questions — they  required  no  ex- 
planations— they  demanded  no  pledges.  It  was 
enough  for  them  that  they  found  him  in  their  own 
camp — behind  the  entrenchments — in  possession  of 
the  counter-sign — wearing  the  uniform,  and  bearing 
the  shield  and  the  shibboleth  of  the  cause  they  es- 
poused. They  relied  upon  his  position  and  the  as- 
sociations in  which  they  had  found  him,  as  the  surety 
of  his  fidelity,  believing  that  if  he  proved  unmindful 
of  the  obligations  implied  in  these,  all  the  express 
promises  and  pledges  he  might  make  would  be  as 
ineffectual  to  bind  him  as  the  slightest  cobweb. 

The  undersigned  would  here  close  this  exposition, 
if  it  were  designed  as  a vindication  of  themselves, 
and  nothing  more.  So  far  as  they  were  instrumental 
in  bringing  upon  the  country  the  distress  and  ruin 
which  now  pervades  it,  they  are  content  to  leave 
their  justification  upon  what  they  have  here  sub- 
mitted, and  on  that  branch  of  the  subject  have  no- 
thing more  to  say.  But  they  have  not  yet  done 
with  Mr.  Tyler,  whose  claims  to  a more  extended 
examination,  it  is  not  their  purpose  to  neglect. 

Who  it  was  that  first  suggested  the  name  of  this 
man  as  a whig  candidate,  or  put  it  into  the  heads  of 
others  to  name  him.  or  whether  the  man  who  did 
this,  may  not  have  a great  deal  to  answer  for  here- 
after, they  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  When  they  re- 
flect, however,  that  the  convention  could  with 
equal  ease  have  presented  to  the  whig  party  the 
name  of  James  Barbour,  or  John  Sergeant,  or  N.  P. 
Tallmadge,  or  John  Davis,  or  Samuel  L.  Southard, 
or  Willie  P.  Mangum.  or  hundreds  of  others,  good 
and  true  men  in  the  whig  ranks,  they  cannot  but  re- 
gard the  accident  which  turned  up  the  name  of  John 
Tyler,  as  eminently  unlucky.  It  was  probably  one  of 
those  malignant  pranks  of  the  evil  one,  with  which, 
since  his  invasion  of  Eden,  he  has  been  continually 
tormenting  mankind,  and  for  which  no  human  being 
can,  before  a human  tribunal,  be  held  responsible. 

The  undersigned  commence  this  review  therefore 
by  declaring,  that  so  far  as  the  heart  of  man  can  be 
judged  by  outward  signs  and  appearances,  both  the 
convention  and  the  world  had  good  reason  to  look 
upon  John  Tyler,  as  every  inch  a whig,  committed 
and  pledged  by  word  and  deed  to  all  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  that  party. 

On  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  he  had  as  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  legislature  in  1839,  declared 
himself,  in  both  a report  and  a speech,  as  an  advo- 
cate of  the  measure  of  distribution.  Declaring  in 
his  speech,  in  substance,  that  the  compromise  act  was 
in  no  way  dependent  upon  any  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  and  making  in  the  same  speech  a fling  at  Pre- 
sident Jackson,  for  putting  the  distribution  act  in 
his  pocket.  Again,  his  speech  in  the  United  States 
senate  in  which  he  condemned  in  no  measured  terms, 
the  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  declaring  that  in  his 
opinion,  the  executive  had  evinced  a determination 
to  absorb  the  whole  power,  and  to  destroy  the  equili- 
brium of  the  government,  was  still  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  country.  And  without  enlarging 
upon  these  topics,  the  undersigned  merely  remark  in 
this  place,  that  so  far,  the  public  were  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  declared  opinions  upon  the  veto  and 
the  policy  of  distribution. 

Now  when  the  convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  and 
Governor  Barbour  was  called  to  the  chair,  he  declar- 
ed the  objects  which  had  called  that  body  together, 
in  a speech  of  some  length,  in  which  we  find  and  in- 
vite particular  attention  to  the  following  passages: 

“The  forms  of  the  constitution  are  retained,  but 
its  spirit  has  gone — your  president  is  a monarch  al- 
most absolute.  It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  pre- 
sent to  this  assembly,  the  facts  which  would  make 
manifest  the  justness  of  the  assertion.  To  the  most 
incredulous  beyond  these  walls,  let  it  be  said,  who 
troubles  himself  now  to  enquire  what  congress  will 

do? but  all  are  alive  to  the  will  or  the  wish  of  the 

president — his  sic  volo,  sic  jubeo,  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  for  years  past.” 

Again: 

“Hang  out  your  banner — let  it  be  inscribed  with 
Your  principles.  One  term  for  the  presidency.  Put 
down  the  horrible  proscription  for  opinion’s  sake, 
which  makes  slaves  of  the  thousands  in  office,  and 
the  tens  of  thousands  aspiring  to  office,  who  hope 
by  their  greater  abasement  to  expel  the  incumbents 

flt  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all.  Distribute 

equally  the  avails  of  the  public  domain,  among  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new  states.” 

Governor  Barbour,  as  the  organ  of  the  conven 
tion,  spoke  its  sentiments,  and  if  any  of  its  members 
had  come  there  with  views  and  opinions  differing 
from  those  expressed  by  him,  then  was  the  time  for 
him  to  speak  out  and  declare  that  difference,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Now  John  Tyler  was  there — 
kept  his  seat  during  the  delivery  of  this  address,  and 


never  uttered  a syllable  of  dissent  to  any  one  of  the 
principles  therein  announced.  On  the  contrary  in 
the  cheering  and  clapping  of  hands  by  which  the  ve- 
nerable speaker  was  often  interrupted,  and  in  the 
long  continued  and  deafening  plaudits  with  which 
the  speech  was  welcomed  at  the  close,  John  Tyler 
joined  as  heartily  as  any  other  man.  Will  it  be  said 
that  in  giving  an  oul  ward  approbation  to  these  prin- 
ciples, he  still  entertained  sentiments  at  war  with 
them  all,  which  he  chose  to  keep  to  himself?  If  so, 
the  undersigned  have  only  to  say,  that  in  consenting 
to  become  the  candidate  of  men,  in  whose  proclaim- 
ed sentiments  he  had  thus  publicly  united,  he  com- 
mitted a fraud  of  which  the  veriest  black-leg  might 
well  be  ashamed. 

In  connection  with  this  particular  topic,  the  un- 
dersigned here  advert  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Tyler 
went  to  Harrisburg,  as  he  himself  declared,  “in  fa- 
vor of  Henry  Clay” — that  while  there  he  was  the 
strenuous  and  unceasing  advocate  of  his  nomination 
— that  he  voted  for  him  in  his  moil  delegation  up  to  the 
seventh  and  last  ballot — and  if  his  own  words  are  to 
be  believed  was  affected  even  to  tears,  when  the  no- 
mination was  given  by  the  convention  to  another. 
Can  it  be  said  that  he  might  be  for  Mr.  Clay,  and  yet 
against  all  the  measures  by  the  advocacy  of  which 
the  public  life  of  that  great  statesman  has  been  dis- 
tinguished? Are  the  opinions  of  men  to  be  taken, 
as  m opposition  to  their  own  acts?  Are  men  to  be 
viewed  as  at  cross-purposes  with  themselves?  And 
did  these  appearances  count  as  nothing,  in  directing 
the  minds  of  the  convention  to  himself  as  a candi- 
date on  the  ticket  they  were  about  to  form?  When 
there  was  so  much  room  for  misapprehension,  there 
might  be  disappointment,  and  he  was  bound  therefore 
as  an  honest  man  to  come  out  at  once  and  say,  “gen- 
tlemen, be  not  deceived  in  me,  I am  not  what  I appear 
to  be.  I hold  that  the  executive  is  a part  of  the  le- 
gislative authority,  and  may  rightfully  veto  all  bills 
in  which  he  differs  from  congress,  even  upon  ordina- 
ry questions  of  expediency — I hold,  moreover,  that 
congress  have  no  constitutional  power  to  charter  a 
bank,  at  least  if  it  be  called  by  that  name.  I am  op- 
posed to  the  distribution  of  the  avails  of  the  public 
lands,  in  the  event  of  its  being  necessary  to  raise  the 
imposts,  above  the  rate  fixed  by  the  act  of  compro- 
mise. I am  against  the  principle  of  one  term  for 
the  presidency,  and  if  achirf  magistrate  can  so  use 
the  powers  of  his  office,  as  to  procure  his  own  re- 
election,  I hold,  that  he  may  properly  do  so.”  If  he 
had  with  the  manliness  of  a Virginian,  and  a gen- 
tleman, come  out  with  an  explanation  like  this, 
then  it  is  certain  that  no  man  could  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  he  would  have 
returned  to  Charles  City  county  without  the  nomi- 
nation, and  therefore,  no  such  explanation  was  made 
or  attempted. 

But  his  most  decided  and  significant  demonstration 
at  Harrisburg,  was  upon  the  question  of  a national 
bank.  The  facts  are  these:  Whilst  the  convention 
was  still  in  session  and  the  nomination  pending  be- 
fore it,  Mr.  Tyler  sought  out  Gov.  Owen,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  made  to  him  the  following  communi- 
cation=-- 

“That  his  views  on  the  bank  question  had  under- 
gone an  entire  change;  that  he  believed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a national  bank  to  be  alike  indispensable 
as  a fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  and  to  the  res- 
storation  of  the  currency  and  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try; and  he  thought  that  ail  constitutional  objections 
ought  to  yield  to  the  various  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial  decisions  of  the  question.” 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Tyler  did  make  in  substance 
this  communication,  rests  upon  evidence  which  can- 
not be  shaken,  and  it  is  believed  has  never  been  de- 
nied. And  it  proves  two  things — it  proves  first  that 
he  doubted  the  willingness  of  a whig  convention  to 
place  the  name  of  any  man  on  their  ticket,  of  whose 
opinions  on  the  great  question  of  a bank  there  ivas 
any  uncertainty,  and  it  proves  further,  his  own  so- 
licitude to  remove  any  suspicion  which  his  own  for- 
mer opinions  on  that  question,  and  which  some  in 
that  body  might  peradvenlure  remember,  might  at- 
tach to  himself.  He  determined  therefore,  by  mak- 
ing a full  recantation  of  those  obnoxious  opinions, 
to  remove  the  obstacle  which  they  might  interpose 
to  his  hope  of  obtaining  the  nomination.  And  hav- 
ing thus  determined,  Governor  Owen  was  the  man 
of  all  others  to  whom  it  was  expedient  to  confess 
his  sins.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
through  whom  all  nominations  must  find  their  way 
to  the  convention.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler 
himself,  when  it  afterwards  unhappily  came  before 
that  body,  was  in  point  of  fact  announced  by  Gov. 
Owen.  Mr.  Tyler  knew  therefore,  that  should  any 
objections  be  made  to  his  name,  either  in  the  com- 
mitiee  or  the  convention,  Gov.  Owen  would  be  there, 
instructed  and  prepared,  to  make  in  his  name  the 
necessary  explanations.  His  recantation  therefore 
to  Governor  Owen,  was  equivalent  to  aD  open  pro- 


clamation of  it  by  himself  before  the  assembled  con- 
vention, and  was  tantamount  to  saying — “Make  me 
your  candidate,  gentlemen,  and  you  shall  have  no 
cause  in  any  event  to  complain  of  my  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  a national  bank.  What  I thought 
previously  on  that  question  I think  no  longer.  If 
your  object  is  to  establish  a national  bank,  elect  me, 
and  I will  unite  with  you  in  that  object.” 

The  undersigned  here  take  leave  of  the  occurrences 
at  Harrisburg,  and  proceed  without  further  remark, 
to  present  to  Mr.  Tyler  to  view  in  the  relation  of  a 
candidate  before  the  people.  The  obligations  im- 
plied in  that  relation,  have  their  foundation  in  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  and  resolve  themselves 
at  last  into  the  simple  postulate  that  a man  is  bound 
to  perform  his  promise.  The  candidate  who  could 
permit  a great  party  to  put  forth  their  strength,  in  a 
protracted  and  embittered  struggle  for  his  elevation 
to  power — and  that  not  on  his  own  account,  but  as 
the  mean  and  the  instrument  of  affecting  certain 
avowed  political  results — who  could  during  the 
whole  contest  look  quietly  on,  his  ear  catching 
at  intervals  the  sound  of  his  own  name  coming 
up  from  the  strife,  as  the  war-cry  and  the  token 
of  the  great  principles  depending  upon  the  issue — 
the  man  who  could  witness  all  this,  knowing  that 
the  party  who  bad  jehosen  him  for  their  leader 
were  deluded  by  his  own  professions,  and  must  in 
the  end  be  mistaken  in  their  man,  could  have  noth- 
ing to  boast  of  superior  morality  over  the  poor  loaf- 
er arraigned  at  the  ba>'  of  criminal  justice  for  ob- 
taining goods  by  false  pretences.  And  if  he  could 
feel  comfortable  in  the  possession  of  power  obtained 
by  such  means,  would  never  lack  the  will,  though  he 
might  the  courage,  of  presenting  a pistol  and  de- 
manding the  purse  of  the  peaceful  traveller  on  the 
highway. 

The  undersigned  lament  to  say  that  this  is  no  sketch 
of  the  fancy.  Forbidding  as  it  may  be,  to  the  moral 
sense  of  a virtuous  community,  yet  John  Tyler  of 
Charles  City  county,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, sat  for  the  picture. 

In  the  memorable  contest  of  1840 — a contest  which 
excited  the  public  expectation  and  anxiety  to  a pitch 
far  beyond  any  example  in  our  national  annals— he 
was  not  a mere  passive  spectator.  He  mingled  free- 
ly in  the  strife,  and  as  he  traversed  the  country,  and 
crossed  the  mountains,  and  passed  through  the  great 
states  of  the  west,  had  but  to  open  his  eyes,  to  be- 
hold floating  from  every  house  top,  and  borne  in  all 
the  vast  processions  and  festivals  of  the  day,  the 
banners  and  standards  of  the  whigs,  with  his  own 
home  in  connexion  with  “a  national  bank,”  “a  pro- 
tective tariff”  and  “the  land  bill”  blazoned  upon 
them  all. 

The  principles  of  the  whig  party  had  become  ob- 
jects of  sense,  and  he  could  not  fail  to  see  them  every 
where.  He  knew  himself  to  be  the  organ  selected 
and  held  forth  by  them,  with  his  own  free  consent, 
if  not  by  his  own  procurement,  to  effectuate  their 
hopes  and  objects.  The  terms  implied  in  his  connex- 
ion with  that  party,  were  as  distinctly  known  and  un- 
derstood on  all  hands,  as  if  reduced  to  writing  and 
he  had  put  his  name  to  them. 

There  was  not  a man  in  the  nation  who  did  not 
know  this,  and  none  knew  it  better  than  John  Tyler. 
And  yet  with  his  own  opinions,  as  he  now  informs  its, 
long  made  up  against  all  the  leading  measures  of  whig 
policy,  he  never  permitted  even  a hint  of  a whisper 
to  escape  his  lips,  calculated  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  the  perfidy  he  was  then  meditating  a- 
gainst  them. 

On  the  contrary  he  attended  their  festivals — and 
feasted,  and  shouted,  and  pledged  them  in  many  a 
toast  and  sentiment — and  all  the  while  kept  his  own 
abstractions  and  crotchets  securely  locked  up  in  his 
own  bosom.  And  on  one  occasion  he  even  took 
from  his  pocket  book,  a bill  of  the  United  States 
bank,  and  exhibiting  it  to  a large  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens, declared  that  “talk  as  men  might  about  gold 
and  silver,  he  wanted  no  better  currency  than  that.” 

Again,  in  a letter  written  during  the  canvass  to 
the  whigs  of  Pittsburg,  he  held  this  language:  “My 

opinions  were  fully  expressed  at  St.  Clairsville  and 
Steubenville.  At  both  places,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion: ‘what  are  your  opinions  as  to  the  tariff?’  I an- 
swered that  I was  in  favor  of  a distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  and 
in  favor  of  raising  the  revenue  by  duties  on  imports, 
in  opposition  to  a resort  to  a system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion.” And  again  he  declared:  I am  a true  and  genu- 
ine whig ; and  in  the  capitol  yonder,  I have  shown  my 
love  of  whig  principles.” 

What  party,  it  may  be  asked,  could  hesitate  to 
trust  a candidate,  bound  to  them  by  the  accumulat- 
ed pledges  and  promises  expressed  and  implied,  here 
already  detailed!  What  human  intelligence  without 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  could  foresee  that  this  man, 
whes  installed  in  the  chair  of  chief  magistrate 
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should  in  the  face  of  all  this,  be  opposed  to  a bank, 
or  any  establishment  bearing  the  name  of  a bank?— 
That  he  should  refuse  his  signature  to  a tariff  bill, 
because  it  failed  to  take  from  the  states  their  distri- 
bution of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands?  That  he 
should  be  so  much  enamoured  of  the  veto  power, 
that  like  a lad  when  first  entrusted  with  a gun,  he 
should  be  eternally  firing  it  off,  merely  to  hear  the 
noise  it  made?  That  he  should  forget  the  one  term 
principle,  and  begin  at  once  to  lay  his  plans  for  his 
own  re-election?  That  he  should  essay  to  build  up 
a party  of  his  own,  and  failing  in  that  should  propose 
to  form  a partnership  with  the  loco  focos,  and  re- 
pulsed by  them,  should  then  fall  back  in  sullen  dis- 
content upon  his  “corporal’s  guard,”  and  without  an 
inch  of  solid  ground  to  stand  upon,  ridiculously  set 
himself  up  as  the  rival  and  competitor  of  Henry 
Clay? 

This  exposition  would  however  be  very  imperfect, 
if  the  undersigned  failed  to  notice  the  course  of  Mr. 
Tyler  in  relation  to  appointments  to  office,  and  for 
that  they  have  purposely  reserved  a place  by  itself. 

It  was  in  the  memorable  era  of  1829,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
witnessed  the  open  prostitution  of  this  power  of  re- 
moval and  appointment.  It  was  then  that  the  offices 
and  salaries  of  the  government  was  seized  upon  and 
used  as  the  property  of  a taction.  Men  were  turned 
out  by  hundreds,  nay  by  thousands,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  their  opinions  did  not  conform  to  the 
government  standard.  Freedom  of  sentiment  in  the 
humblest  citizens  was  openly  punished  by  the  dis- 
franchisement. Honesty,  patriotism,  fitness  for  pub- 
lic station,  were  accounted  as  nothing — servile  adhe- 
sion to  the  party  in  power  was  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  government  asked  no  man  to  approve  their  mea- 
sures, because  he  thought  them  right — the  approba- 
tion they  desired  they  were  ready  to  pay  for,  and  to 
pay  for  too,  with  the  offices  and  salaries,  committed 
to  their  hands  as  a sacred  trust  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  people. 

And  when  the  leaders  of  that  party  were  confront- 
ed in  the  senate,  with  this  system  of  wholesale  cor- 
ruption, and  when  expectation  was  excited  to  hear 
what  explanation  or  excuse  could  be  made  for  it — so 
far  from  deeming  any  excuse  or  explanation  necessa- 
ry, they  met  the  charge  by  the  open  avowal  that  “to 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  And  verily  as  a spoil 
and  a conquest  did  they  appropriate  the  whole  power 
and  patronage  of  the  government.  The  post  office 
in  all  its  ramifications — the  army,  the  navy,  the  mili- 
tary academy,  the  custom  house,  the  land  offices,  all, 
all  were  seized  and  divided  as  the  rightful  plunder 
of  the  victors. 

In  due  time  the  natural  fruits  of  such  a system  be- 
gan to  make  their  appearance.  The  public  money 
was  no  longer  safe  from  the  fingers  of  its  own  ap- 
ointed  keepers.  The  standard  of  public  morality 
ecorae  so  utterly  debased,  that  it  began  to  be  doubt- 
ed in  the  fiat  of  the  majority,  so  emphatically  an- 
nounced from  the  ballot  box.  But  in  this  reasonable 
hope  the  country  was  doomed  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointment. The  same  men,  who  in  1829,  then  in  the 
first  flush  of  victory,  kept  a seat  on  the  supreme 
bench  vacant  a whole  term,  and  in  like  manner  held 
back  every  important  appointment  undergovernment, 
that  the  new  incumbent  might  fill  them,  in  1841, 
when  discredited  and  condemned  by  the  people,  were 
busy  nevertheless  to  the  last  moment  of  their  expir- 
ing power,  in  thrusting  their  own  partizans  into  every 
office  great  and  small  at  home  and  abroad,  in  which 
either  accident  or  lapse  of  time  had  created  a va- 
cancy. 

Now  if  any  one  thing  more  than  all  others,  had 
the  effect  to  buoy  up  the  hearts  of  the  whigs  under 
their  manifold  reverses,  it  was  the  hope  that  the  day 
would  come,  sooner  or  later,  when  this  army  of  mer- 
cenary hirelings  should  be  turned  adrift,  and  patriotic 
men  put  in  their  places.  Time  and  perseverance 
and  a good  cause  at  length  accomplished  their  hopes, 
and  gave  them  the  ascendancy.  Changes  were  ex- 
pected in  the  whole  policy  of  the  government,  but 
none  was  looked  forwarJ  to  with  more  interest,  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  whigs  than  the  purgation  of 
the  offices  of  the  country.  They  cared  not  who  were 
appointed,  provided  they  were  honest  and  capable 
men,  but  the  removal  of  those  who  hud  accepted  office  as 
the  price  of  their  principles,  and  had  agreed  to  pay  for 
their  appointments  in  service  to  their  parly,  the  whigs 
regarded  as  a sacred  and  imperative  duty.  Scarcely, 
however,  was  the  work  of  purification  begun,  than 
the  cry  of  persecution  was  sounded  every  where  by 
the  helpless  and  suffering  “democracy  of  the  country.” 
Mr.  Walker  discoursed  in  the  senate  about  proscrip- 
tion! Mr.  Benton  talked  about  the  unprecedented 
rage  for  office,  save  the  mark!  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
very  complacently  introduced  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  president  for  the  names  of  all  persons  who 
had  been  removed  from  office  since  the  4th  of  March, 
1841. 


Mr.  Tyler  had  already  been  called  to  the  head  of 
affairs  as  the  administrator  de  bonis  non  of  the  la- 
mented Harrison.  He  found  an  opposition  already 
organized  against  him.  As  far  back  as  January, 
1841,  when  the  votes  of  the  states  were  unsealed; 
and  the  result  of  the  late  contest  declared  by  the 
vice  president,  Mr.  Benton  had  arisen  then  in  his 
place,  and  proclaimed  with  a loud  voice,  that  the  de- 
mocracy were  not  beaten,  and  the  legislature  of  Mis- 
souri acting  upon  the  hint  of  their  leader,  had  nom- 
inated Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  democratic  candidate 
for  the  contest  of  1844 — before  Gen  Harrison  was 
inaugurated.  And  thus  the  man  whose  election  had 
been  signalized  by  a clear  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  of  the  popular  suffrages  was  not 
allowed  "a  single  day  to  show  whether  his  intentions 
were  good,  his  measures  wise,  patriotic  and  salutary, 
or  the  contrary.  The  country  required  repose,  but 
it  was  to  have  no  repose,  if  a disappointed  and  des- 
perate party  could  prevent  it.  The  army  of  office- 
holders organized  by  the  late  administration,  and 
paid  with  the  money  of  the  people  to  fight  ite  battles, 
had  been  but  in  part  disbanded  by  general  Harrison. 
It  was  still  formidable  from  its  numbers — more  for- 
midable from  its  spirit,  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

Under  these  circumsfances  the  completion  of  the 
good  work  so  happily  begun  by  president  Harrison, 
was  due  alike  to  the  expectations  of  the  whigs,  and 
to  the  great  and  permanent  interests  or  the  public 
morality.  It  seemed,  however,  that  Mr.  Tyler  had 
formed  a plan  of  his  own  for  the  reformation  of  the 
public  morals,  and  according  to  his  philosophy,  the 
best  mode  of  condemning  “proscription,”  was,  when 
corrupt  men  were  forced  into  office,  to  let  them  alone. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  those  who  had  placed  him 
in  office,  remonstrated,  held  meetings,  resolved,  pe- 
titioned and  insisted  that  this  great  object  of  the  par- 
ty so  well  understood  before  the  election,  should  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith  after  it  was  over.  Mr.  Ty- 
ler shook  his  head,  spoke  of  his  conscience,  and  de- 
termined that  no  further  removals  should  be  made. 

Time  passed  on.  The  whig  party  acquiesced 
though  with  ill-concealed  discontent,  in  the  wayward 
scruples  of  the  presidential  conscience,  when  men 
began  to  observe  that  the  process  of  removing  official 
incumbents  and  appointing  others  in  their  stead,  was 
still  going  on  in  full  vigor.  It  was  remarked  too  with 
some  little  surprise,  that  while  whigs  were  removed 
as  well  as  democrats,  men  the  most  honest  and  deser- 
ving were  compelled  to  give  place  toothersof  a very 
opposite  character.  This  was  deemed  a little  myste- 
rious ! What  could  it  mean  ? Was  the  president  en- 
gaged in  ferreting  out  abuses  upon  evidence  satisfac- 
tory to  his  own  mind,  and  with  an  impartiality  which 
spared  not  his  own  friends?  Men  were  not  left  to 
speculate  long  upon  motives  which  they  could  not 
understand,  before  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
again  arrested  by  the  important  fact,  that  none  but 
whigs  were  now  removed,  and  only  locofocos  ap- 
pointed to  fill  their  places,  and  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay,  moreover,  were  picked  up  every  where,  while 
to  ensure  an  office  to  any  adventurer,  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary thafhe  should  proclaim  himself  a Tyler  man. 
Thue  the  whole  truth  was  out — the  mystery  was 
solved.  The  whigs  had  it  seems,  begun  to  make 
certain  demonstrations  in  favor  of  Henry  Clay  as 
their  next  candidate,  and  John  Tyler  had  taken  the 
field  against  him!  Heavens  and  earth!  is  there  no 
limit  to  the  folly  of  human  nature  ? John  Tyler  the 
competitor  of  Henry  Clay ! ! 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  ask  Mr.  Tyler  to  resign. 
He  has  secured  the  prize  at  which  he  aimed,  and  the 
scorn  of  mankind  will  never  draw  him  from  it.  He 
will  fret  out  his  appointed  time  upon  the  stage,  and 
then  retire  to  Charles  city  county,  there  to  ruminate 
for  the  residue  of  his  days  upon  the  value  of  a ten- 
der conscience. 

Whigs  of  Maryland,  it  is  now  for  you  to  deter- 
mine whether  a single  disappointment,  when  no  hu- 
man foresight  could  prevent,  is  to  subdue  your  spi- 
rit and  break  down  your  energies  forever?  You 
have  the  same  strength  now  as  in  1840,  with  a ne- 
cessity infinitely  greater  to  put  it  forth.  You  have 
a candidate  recently  chosen  by  a convention  speak- 
ing your  wishes,  in  whose  character  you  know  you 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Identified  as  he  has  been  with 
the  whole  course  of  the  legislation — of  the  public 
policy — and  of  the  l'orteign  relations  of  this  Union 
from  the  year  1807  to  the  present  day — filling  every 
grade  of  political  trust,  except  the  very  highest,  and 
discharging  the  duties  of  every  station  he  has  filled, 
with  unsurpassed  ability — thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  political  and  constitutional  history  of  the 
country;  with  its  resources,  its  finances,  its  capaci- 
ties, trade  and  business,  and  with  the  wishes  and  the 
wants  of  every  section  of  it — knowing  personally 
every  man  who  has  taken  part  in  public  affairs  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  his  own  public  life — posses- 
sing an  influence  iu  the  public  counsels  such  a*  no 


other  man  has  acquired  in  his  day,  and  employing  it 
on  all  occasions  for  the  promotion  of  the  public 
good,  regardless  of  his  own  private  interests,  Hen- 
ry Clay  is  the  very  man  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  The  present  difficulties  of  the  government, 
and  the  embarrassments  of  the  people,  are  no  doubt 
great,  but  the  genius  of  this  man  has  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one,  in  the  past  history  of  the  nation, 
brought  them  out  of  much  greater. 

The  war  of  1812,  waged  as  it  was  against  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  will  be  ever  memora- 
ble in  our  national  annals  for  its  glorious  achieve- 
ments, both  on  land  and  sea.  Yet  the  evils  insepa- 
rable from  all  wars,  were  sorely  felt  at  that  time,  in 
a ruined  trade,  an  exhausted  country,  the  accumu- 
lation of  a heavy  national  debt,  and  a divided  peo- 
ple. 

In  this  position  of  affairs  Henry  Clay  was  select- 
ed as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Ghent,  and  he 
well  justified  the  selection,  in  being  mainly  instru- 
mental in  securing  for  his  country  the  terms  and 
blessings  of  an  honorable  peace. 

In  the  crisis  arising  out  of  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Missouri  question,  when  one  portion  of  the  coun- 
try was  arrayed  against  the  other,  and  all  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  was  let  loose  upon  the  land,  threat- 
ning  disruption  on  the  Union,  and  the  whole  train  of 
evils  consequent  upon  such  a calamity,  it  was  by  the 
peaceful  counsels  and  lofty  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay 
that  the  commotion  was  quieted  and  the  difficulty 
permanently  adjusted.  Again,  when  the  spirit  of 
nullification  reared  its  bold  front  in  the  south,  and 
the  north  with  the  government  at  its  head,  was  about 
to  take  up  arms  to  enforce  submission  to  the  laws — 
at  a time  when  a single  spark  was  sufficient  to  light 
up  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and  deluge  the  land  with 
rivers  of  fraternal  blood — when  all  felt  the  peril  of 
the  crisis,  and  none  knew  where  to  look  for  relief — 
it  was  then  that  the  voice  of  Henry  Clay  was  heard 
in  tones  of  conciliation  and  peace — k was  at  his 
call  that  the  clouds  dispersed  and  rolled  away  in 
dark  masses  from  the  shrouded  heavens,  and  the  sun- 
shine of  peace  broke  forth  to  cheer  and  to  gladden 
the  land. 

In  every  season  of  trial — in  all  times  of  difficulty 
and  of  danger,  the  eyes  of  the  nation  have  turned  to 
Henry  Clay,  and  never  yet  have  they  been  turned  to 
him  in  vain.  Look  through  the  entire  Union,  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  Atlantic  border  to 
the  far  west,  and  where  do  you  find  the  man  who 
has  done  so  much  for  his  country,  and  received  in  re- 
turn 30  few  marks  of  its  favor?  Intriguers  and  ma- 
nagers have  been  pushed  into  power,  and  loaded 
with  honors  and  emoluments  which  they  have  done 
nothing  to  merit,  whilst  the  services  of  this  illustri- 
ous citizen  have  as  yet  earned  for  him  no  other  re- 
quital than  the  slanders  of  hired  defamers,  and  the 
low  abuse  of  a prostituted  press — yet  he  has  never 
murmured  or  repined.  Moving  in  a region  far  above 
the  intrigues  of  little  minds,  his  time,  his  talents  and 
the  best  fruits  of  his  great  experience,  have  been  al- 
ways ready  at  the  call  of  his  country. 

Whigs  of  Maryland,  such  is  the  man  who  is  now 
presented  to  your  choice.  Make  him  your  chief 
magistrate,  and  you  will  thereby  rectify  all  former 
mistakes  and  make  your  country  prosperous  and 
happy. 

REVERDY  JOHNSON, 

WM.  PRICE, 

ASHTON  ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE  HOWARD, 

ROBERT  W.  BOWIE, 

JAMES  MOORES, 

JAMES  N.  GOLDSBOROUGH, 

J.  BOZMAN  KERR. 

September  10,  1842. 

Note.  To  prevent  any  inference  being  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  their  colleagues  in  the  convention 
who  have  not  signed  this  address,  Messrs.  J.  Leeds 
Kerr,  and  Richard  J.  Bowie,  approve  the  conduct  of 
John  Tyler,  we  state  that  the  first  named  gentleman, 
holding  a seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  that  capacity  having  to  act  officially  upon 
Mr.  Tyler’s  conduct,  we  have  not  thought  it  proper 
to  ask  his  assent  to  this  paper — and  that  Mr.  Bowie 
declines  signing  it  only  because  he  deems  the  publi- 
cation unnecessary,  as  it  appears  by  the  following 
extract  from  a letter  of  his  upon  the  suhiect  of  the 
address  to  one  of  the  signers,  dated  th* second  of 
the  present  month: 

“No  one  can  abhor  more  cordially  than  I do  the 
defection  of  Mr.  Tyler  from  the  whig  standard — his 
abandonment  and  betrayal  of  his  friends — but  it  has 
never  appeared  to  me  that  any  one  could  seriously 
pretend  the  members  of  the  Harrisburg  convention 
were  to  be  held  responsible  for  what  nine-tenths  of 
the  American  people  consider  unparalleled  treache- 
ry. As  well  might  the  American  congress  hare  been 
held  liable  for  the  treason  of  Arnold.” 
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The  American  Fur  Company,  of  New  York,  has  sunk 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times, bad  debts,  and  deprecia- 
tion offinances.  They  stop  for  about  300.000.  Witfun  tfie 
last  year  they  have  lost  f 00,000  by  the  failure  of  firms  in 
Water  street,  and  a large  stock  of  furs  in  'he  London 
market  has  fallen  immensely  in  value.  Mr.  Crook  the 
manager  since  Mr.  Astor  quit  has  attained  a high  stand- 
in,-r  amongst  merchants.  Pie  has  left  for  the  lakes  to 
look  after  The  affairs  of  the  concern.  The  capital  of  the 
company  is  300,000,  largely  owned  in  Saint  Louis,  9 he 
present  year  the  business  has  yielded  a profit,  but  the 
property  being  locked  up  and  liabilities  falling  due, 
caused  the  stoppage.  Wildes,  Pickersgill  & Co.,  are 
creditors  for  $119,000,  but  have  furs  in  hand  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  amount. 

A horse  from  Java,  of  the  diminutive  size  of  only 
27|  inches  in  height,  scarcely  as  tall  as  a large  New- 
foundland dog,  has  been  received  as  a present  by 
Queen  Victoria,  at  Windsor. 

llBoz  ” The  New  York  American  states,  that  they 
have  now  the  best  authority  for  pronouncing  the  letter 
which  was  widely  published  in  ll  is  ountry  over  the  sig- 
nature of  “C.  Dickens,”  a miserable  forger v.  That 
writer  is  about  to  publish  his  “American  notes.” 

Cast  Steel.  We  learn  that  Messrs  Shoenbergers  of 
Pittsburg  are  going  fully  into  this  manufacture,  and  are 
now  erecting  the  necessary  furnaces  and  other  buildings 
for  a regular  prosecution  of  t he  enterprise,  and  have  sen  I 
a special  agent  to  procure  a hammer  man,  and  informa- 
tion < f an.y'new  improvements  which  may  have  been  in- 
troduced in  this  important  manufacture. 

Carrier  Pigeons.  Regular  communication  between 
Taris,  London  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  other  cities  and 
great  towns,  by  means  of  pigeons,  is  now  fpllv  establish- 
ed and  some  of  these  ferial  carriers  are  daily  despatched, 
immediately  after  (he  Exchange  is  closed,  in  various  di-  . 
rections,  from  the  different  points  of  the  capital. 

Compass  or  Polar  Plant.  Lieutenant  B.  Alvor.i 
under  date  of  August  9th,  presented  to  the  national  In- 
stitute a dry  pressed  specimen  of  the  “polar  plant  of  the 
western  prairies,  a species  of  fern  with  one  large  flat 
leaf  whose  plane  always  points  to  the  north  and  south,” 
spread  profusely  over  all  the  western  prairies,  but  never 
found  in  the  forests,  and  its  indications  most' accurate  in 
the  valleys  where  sheltered  from  the  winds.”  G.  B Smith 
esq.  of  Baltimore  suggests  that  it  is  identical  with  what 
is  called  the  “compass  plant’’  a description  of  which  ns 
given  by  Mr.  Speed  of  Nelson  county,  Kentucky,  was 
published  in  the  American  Farmer,  volume  15th.  pages 
1 and  37,  anno.  1833;  called  also  the  Rosin  weed,  or 
turpentine  plant,  but  is  not  a fern. 

Coal.  The  total  amount  of  shipments  from  the 
Schuylkill  region  this  season,  is  331,422  tons. 

Culprits.  Monroe  Edwards.  An  application 
was  granted  by  the  court,  at  New  York,  to  postpone 
the  trial  of  Edwards,  on  another  indictment  for  for- 
gery, to  Monday,  the  10th  of  October,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  witnesses  from  Baltimore. 

On  September  27th,  Justice  Wiley  connected 
with  the  recovery  of  the  money  stolen  from  the  Fre- 
derick county  bank  of  Maryland  was  sentenced  to 
the  city  prison  of  New  York  for  6 months,  and  to  pay 
a fine  of  $250.  His  punishment  was  mitigated  from 
his  having  been  already  long  in  confinement,  and  from 
other  circumstances  presented  to  the  court. 

On  the  same  day  John  C.  Colt,  the  murderer  of 
Adams  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  until 
dead,  on  the  18th  November  next,  Judge  Kent  read- 
ing the  sentence. 

- Deaths.  At  Dover,  New  Hampshire  on  21st  inst. 
hon.  Jeremiah  Smith,  aged  83  years.  From  1791 
to  1797  he  was  a representative  in  congress,  in  1809 
he  was  governor  of  the  state  and  afterwards  for  ma- 
ny years  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state.  Within  a few  weeks,  three  brothers  and  a 
nephew  and  niece  have  preceded  him  to  the  tomb. 

John  B.  C.  Lucas,  late  judge  of  the  United  States 
territorial  court  of  Missouri,  died  on  Monday,  the 
29th  uit.  at  St  Louis,  aged  84  years. 

Defalcation.  John  Ahern,  clerk  to  the  mayor 
of  New  York,  was  arrested  and  has  been  bailed  in  the 
sum  of  $20,000.  It  is  said  that  the  deficiency  of  pub- 
lic funds  entrusted  to  him  is  already  ascertained  to 
he  over  that  amount,  and  supposed  to  be  more  than 
double  that  amount,  altogether. 

Discovery  of  Important  Historical  records  In  the 
report  of  the  deputy  keeper  of  the  public  records,  Sir  F 
Palgrave  gives  intimation  of  the  discovery  o!  the  legal 
records  of  the  trial  of  Queen  Anne  Bullen,  documents 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  which 
h ,ve  recently  been  discovered  among  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  whose  absence  materially 
impeded  the  narrative  of  the  historian  of  the  eventful 
reion  of  Henry  VIII.  The- list  of  these  records  is  highly 
interesting  to  the  literary  word. 

Debt  of  Philadelphia.  A statement  is  going  the 
rounds  of  the  papers,  in  which  the  debt  of  the  city  of 


Philadelphia  is  set  down  at  $3,118,100.  This  is  only  the 
debt  of  the  city  proper,  containing  a population  of  about 
98,000  souls.  In  addition  to  this,  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia has  a debt,  and  each  of  the  incorporated  districts, 
rite  Northern  Liberties,  Kensinston,  Spring  Garden, 
Southwark.  Moyaminsing,  and  West  Philadelphia,  has 
its  debt.  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  has  its 
debt,  and  so  also  has  the  Board  of  flealth.  The  total 
of  these  debts  is  unknown. 

Emigrants.  41,749  have  arrived  this  season  at  Que- 
bec, in  612  vessels;  last  year  to  same  date  26,705  in  934 
vessels. 

Earthquakes.  Two  shocks  were  felt  at  Kingston, 
and  Spanish  town  Jamaica  on  the  25th  of  August,  in  the 
evening. 

Flour.  Inspections  of  last  week  at  Baltimore, 
14,795  barrels  and  578  half  bbts.  Wagon  price  $4, 
store  price  $4  12a$4  25.  Price  at  Rochester  N. 
Y.  $3  75;  at  N.  York  $4  56a$4  62. 

Flour  and  wheal  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  total 
amount  recived  from  the  opening  of  navigation  to  the 
14th  September. 

1841  862,503  brlr.  238, 89S  bu. 

1842  746,627  427,787 


Dec.  115,856  Inc.  188,889 

Excess  in  favor  of  1811  taking  flour  and  wheat 
together  is  78,088  bbls.  of  flour. 

Germans.  There  were  in  Cincinnati  in  1840, 
14.163  Germans;  in  the  county  nearly  25,000.  A 
German  newspaper  is  about  to  be  established  there. 
It  is  estimated  there  are  upwards  of  20,000  Germans 
in  Philadelphia. 

Grand  gulph  (Miss  ) bank.  The  sheriff  has  taken 
hold  of  the  effects  of  this  institution,  and  advertised  her 
rail  road,  wiih  the  lumber  on  the  ground,  together  with 
a large  amount  of  reai  estate,  to  he  sold  at  the  conrt-lmuse 
door  at  Grand  Gulf,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

Gale.  On  the  7th  inst.  a violent  gale  in  thegulph 
stream  destroyed  many  vessels  off  Key  West,  Man- 
tanzas,  and  the  Florida  reefs. 

Heavy  Collection's.  The  voluntary  contributions  in 
England,  for  religi"us  pin-poses,  in  1841,  amounted  to  the 
immense  sum  of  Z.723,193  18s,  Id.  sterling.  The  laraes! 
item  was  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Fund,  for  which 
unusual  exertions  were  made,  it  being  the  Centennary. 

Hemp  Rotting,  Mr.  John  Lay,  of  St.  Louis, 
has  succeeded  in  rotting  it  by  steam.  The  process 
•occupies  eight  hours,  and  hemp,  when  so  rotted,  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  rotted  in  the  old  man- 
ner. 

Heroes  or  the  Revolution.  There  are  in  the 
United  Slates  just  one  hundred  soldiers  of  the  revo- 
lution on  the  pension  list  over  one  hundred  years  of 
age.  The  oldest  man  on  the  list  is  Michael  Hare,  of 
Union  county,  Pennsylvania,  who  is  in  his  115th  year. 

[ Pennsylvanian . 

Lard-  Is  likely  to  come  into  demand.  It  sells  at  4| 
to  5cts  at  Cincinati,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  oil  at 
the  rate  of  1000  gallons  a dav  in  a single  ^tablishment. 
They  have  heavy  orders  for  i he  Mexican  ircirket.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  Mr.  Lee  has  received  an 
order  from  one  of  the  Northern  woollen  manufacturers 
for  6,000  gallons,  to  he  delivered  in  Boston,  at  the  rate  of 
500  gallons  per.  month.  A commercial  house  in  Bos- 
ton, es'intates  the  present  stock  of  Lard  in  that  market 
at  25,000  kegs,  considerably  less  than  last  fear,  at  this 
period.  Thisfeduction  has  been  occasioned  partly  by  a 
large  sale,  on  the  first  of  this  month,  of  about  400,000  lbs 
in  bbls.  and  half  bbls.  for  Marseilles,  at  6j  and  6§c.  at 
16  days.  The  quality  was  not  prime,  but  fair,  and  hol- 
ders sold  with  a view  to  lighten  the  stock  for  home  con- 
sumption. [As  the  above  Lard,  by  the  way,  is  shipped  for 
the  great  seat  of  the  Olive  Oil  manufacture  in  France,  we 
should  not  wonder  if  some  of  it  was  soon  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  the  shape  of  Olive  Oil,]  which  the 
French  chemists  have  di-covered  a means  of  manufac- 
turing out  of  cheap  lard. 

Oil.  Col.  Hatch  says  that  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  Sperm  oil  changed  hands  yesterday,  at  New 
Bedford,  at  70  cts.  Whale  do,  38  12. 

[ Boston  Transcript  Tuesday. 

Four  ships  having  4085  barrels  arrived  at  New  Bed- 
ford on  the  9.h  and  11th  inst. 

Lord  Morpeth,  after  making,  the  entire  round  of  the 
United  Slates,  West  Indies,  Canada,  and  the  Upper 
Lakes,  reached  Albany  on  the  16th  inst.  arid  sailed  a 
few  days  since  for  Europe. 

Lead.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “a  net«  current  of  trade"  says:  We  learn  that 

one  of  the  most  extensive  smelting  establishments  of 
lead  in  Missouri,  have  for  several  months  past,  in 
fact  for  nearly  a year  past,  been  shipping  the  entire 
proceeds  of  their  furnaces  to  Europe.  We  further 
learn  that  the  prices  for  which  the  lead  sells  in 
the  European  market,  with  the  exchange  thereon, 
has  yielded  a larger  profit  than  the  western  lead  sent 
to  the  eastern  market. 


Natal.  We  learn  from  the  Norfolk  Beacon  that 
a splendid  ball  was  given  on  board  of  the  United 
States  ship-of-the-line  Pennsylvania,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  by  commodore  Kennedy,  to  captain  Ricard, 
and  the  officers  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French 
ship  Circe,  lying  at  the  anchorage  ofl'  the  naval 
hospital. 

North  Carolina.  The  Raleigh  Register  of  the  23d 
inst.,  gives  the  complete  vote  for’ Governor,  at  the  late 
election,  as  follows — 

Morehead,  whig,  36.705 

Henry,  Van  Buren,  31,71 

Morehead’s  majority.  4 994 

The  Potato  Crop  in  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  is  likely  to  be  uncommonly  large. 

Pontoons.  An  Austrian  officer,  named  Birago,  has 
invented  a new  system  of  throwing  pontoons  over  rivers. 
It  was  tried  a few  days  ago  in  the  presence  of  the  King 
of  Wur’embnrg  on  the  Necker,  near  LnuLburg.  A 
bridge,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  was" com- 
pleted in  thirty-five  minutes,  and  one  hundred  pioneers, 
one  hu'ndred  tirailleurs,  a battalion  of  infantry,  a battery 
of  artillery,  and  a regiment  of  cavalry  passed  over  it  in 
succession  at  accelerated  paces.  [ German  paper. 

Ruins  in  Central  America.  The  N.  Y.  E.  Post 
undertands  that  a traveller  Mr.  Norman,  recently  return- 
ed from  Central  America  is  about  to  publish  an  account 
of  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  never  hitherto  visited  or  des- 
cribed by  anv  traveller  The  principal  ruins  were  at  a 
place  called  Chiehen  situated  in  a vast  plain  midway  be- 
between  the  oceans;  on  the  top  of  one  of  t he  pvramids 
firming  the  bases  of  public  buildings  was  one  ol  a circu- 
lar firm  and  rounded  at  the  top  so  as  to  somewhat  re- 
semble a dome. 

Steamboat.  The  first  steamboat  that  has  naviga- 
ted the  Tiber  in  Italy,  lately  arrived  at  Rome  with 
two  others,  having  been  constructed  in  England,  and 
attracted  the  curiosity  and  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
that  eternal  city. 

Silk.  A convention  of  silk  growers  was  to  have 
been  held  at  Northampton,  Mass,  on  the  28th  Sep- 
tember, to  collect  and  embody  facts  in  relation  to 
the  business,  to  be  presented  to  congress  at  the  next 
session. 

“That’s  my  Thunder.”  There  arc  more  claims  to 
the  honor  of  saving  the  recent  tariff  bill  than  there  are 
votes  in  Congress.  It  is  not  Mr.  McKennan’s  thunder, 
says  Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  Mr.  Marshall’s  thunder, 
says  Mr.  Cushing.  It  is  Mr.  Cushing’s  thunder— that 
tariff  bill — says  the  Madisonian  It  is  Mr.  Irwin’s  thun- 
der, says  Mr.  Cushing.  It  is  John  Tyler’s  thunder,  says 
the  Cincinnati  Republican.  It  is  Mr  Wright’s  thunder, 
says  a Locofoco  print  in  New  York.  It  is  Mr.  Willi- 
ams’s thunder,  says  some  one  else,  and  so  tie  go.  From 
what  we  saw  of  the  roar  of  artillery  at  Washington,  we 
Believe  that  to  no  one  man  belongs  the  honor  of  the  bill. 
The  Locnfocos  did  their  best  to  defeat  the  bill,  and  the 
Whigs  labored  to  preserve  the  measure  and  saved  it. 

[/Vem  York  Express. 

The  corporation  of  New  Y ork  city  have  determined 
to  eiect  hvdrants  in  the  streets  ol  that  city  for  the  gratu- 
itous distribution  of  the  Croton  water  to  the  poor.  The 
charge  for  introducing  the  water  into  dwelling  houses  of 
two  stories  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars,  and  into  those  of  three 
stories  at  twelve  dollars.  No  extra  charge  is  made  tor 
baths  or  street  washing  in  front.  We  learn  from  the 
New  York  American,  that  the  public  basins  erected  for 
the  magnificent  Jets  d'eaux,  in  Union  Place,  and  also  in 
the  Park,  are  now  nearly  completed,  and  wtll  he  in  full 
operation  on  the  14th  of  the  ensuing  month. 

The  times  ahead  of  us.  A friend  who  has  been 
looking  over  returns  of  various  kinds,  says  the  U. 
S.  Gazette,  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  is  about  a fair  estimate  of  the  amount  and 
value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  present 


year. 

Worth  to  the 

grower. 

Bushels  of 

wheat, 

120,000.000 

$65,000,000 

do. 

rye, 

23,000,000 

5,000,000 

do. 

barley, 

5,000,000 

2,000,000 

do. 

buckwheat, 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

do. 

corn, 

500,000,000 

60,000,000 

do. 

potatoes, 

120,000,000 

12,000,000 

Tons  of  hay, 

15,000,000 

74,000,000 

Pounds  of 

cotton, 

1,000  000,000 

60,000,000 

do. 

tobacco, 

250,000.000 

10,000,000 

do. 

rice, 

100,000,000 

3,000,000 

do. 

sugar, 

130,000.000 

4,000,000 

- 

$297,000,000 

Wheat.  Illinois  wheat  at  Springfield,  Alton,  &c. 
is  quoted  at  30  for  currency  and  62  cents  for  state 
bank  paoer.  The  farmers  combine  not  to  sell  for 
less  than  62  cents  specie.  We  may  expect  an  im- 
mense supply  of  pork  from  them  if  they  persist  in 
this  determination. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The. steamship  Columbia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
4th,  from  Liverpool  September  20th,  via  Halifax, 
having  accomplished  her  passage  in  thirteen  days  and 
a half-  No  news  of  importance  whatever. 

The  following  summary  of  the  scanty  intelligence 
is  from  Wilmer’s  American  News  letter  of  the  20th: 

Since  the  departure  of  (lie  British  Queen  on  the 
11th  inst.,  no  event  of  striking  importance  has  oc- 
curred, eilher  in  politics  or  commerce.  Both  the 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  journals  have,  since 
that  period  been  almost  wholly  filled  with  detailing 
the  movements  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  in 
Scotland  and  their  return  to  Windsor.  Their  return 
has  been  somewhat  hastened  by  the  arrival  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  of  several  illustrious  persons  who  have 
come  to  England  on  a visit  to  her  majesty. 

The  arrival  at  this  port  on  the  14th  of  the  royal 
mail  steamer  Britannia  in  ten  days  from  Halifax, 
supplied  us  with  the  treaty  defining  and  settling  the 
boundary  'ine  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  colonies,  and  the  other  questions  which  have 
been  so  long  pending  between  England  and  America 
and  which  at  any  moment  might  have  involved 
the  two  first  nations  of  the  earth  in  a bloody  and  in- 
terminable war.  This  treaty  has  afforded  much  sat- 
isfaction with  it.  There  have  indeed  been  a few 
journalists  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  prejudicial 
and  who  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  was  a 
treaty  that  might  delay,  but  could  not,  by  any  possi- 
ble change,  avert  a war  between  the  two  countries. 

But  the  journalists  of  this  class  are  few  and  insigni- 
ficant. 

The  termination  of  the  long  pending  differences 
between  the  two  countries  would  have  been  of  «reat 
service  in  reviving  trade,  had  not  the  announcement 
been  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  American  execu- 
tive had  passed  the  tariff'  bill  imposing  an  increased 
duty  on  the  import  of  English  manufactures  into  the 
States.  This  subject,  since  the  arrival  of  the  Bri- 
tannia, has  been  one  affording  much  discussion  in  the 
London  journals,  and  between  those  of  the  two  po- 
litical parties  great  difference  of  opinion  exists. 

The  one  contending  that  the  measure  will  operate  to 
the  prejudice  of  British  manufactures,  the  other  that 
it  will  materially  benefit  them.  The  general  feeling 
among  mercantile  men  who  look  upon  the  subject, 
not  in  a political,  but  in  a business  point  of  view’ 
however,  is  decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure.  The 
trade  with  the  United  Slates  has  long  been  declining 
and  now,  it  is  thought  by  many,  it  will  scarcely  be 
worth  any  attention. 

There  have  been  some  symptoms  during  the  last 
few  days  in  Manchester  and  the  neighboring  manu- 
facturing districts  of  a renewal  of  the  disgraceful 
riots  which  recently  took  place  in  that  and  other 
districts.  The  discontent,  engendered  by  the  scarci- 
ty of  food,  has  been  checked,  but  not  subdued.  The 
Liverpool  cotton  market  continues  dull  and  inactive 
with  prices  on  the  decline.  Holders  however  con- 
tinue firm  in  demanding  high  prices, which  accouuts  in 
some  measure  for  the  limited  business  going  forward, 
manufacturers  holding  off  in  the  hope  of  holders  sub- 
mitting to  reduced  rates.  Since  our  last  publication 
the  London  money  market  has  presented  no  feature 
of  striking  imnortance,  if  we  except  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  receipt  of  the  treaty  settling  the  north- 
eastern boundary  and  other  questions  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  Immediately  on  its  being  known 
in  the  city  that  the  United  States  senate  had  ratified 
the  treaty,  consols  advanced  one-fourth,  and  other 
kinds  ox  stock  in  a corresponding  ratio. 

, L‘?.,new?  lrom  the  continent  continue  to  possess 
but  little  interest.  From  Spain  we  learn  that  a nrn- 
> oi.  Alii — Sin.  fi. 


understandinghas  occurred  between  that  country  and 
Portugal,  arising  it  was  supposed,  out  of  M.  Alma- 
dover’s  ill  will  to  Casta  Cabral,  and  the  commercial 
treaty  lately  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal. 

From  France  we  learn  that  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  is  preparing  a new  commercial  treaty  with 
Belgium  which  he  will  present  to  the  chambers  early 
next  session.  The  opposition  journals  are  highly  in- 
dignant at  this.  The  differences  between  France  and 
Morooco  have  been  arranged. 

Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  arrived  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  on  Saturday,  September  17th,  from  their 
tour  in  Scotland. 

In  letters  from  Lyons  we  see  it  remarked  that  the 
bad  and  stagnant  position  of  things  in  silk  manufac- 
tures is  creating  much  distress  among  the  operatives. 
As  the  winter  approaches,  it  is  feared  it  will  greatly 
increase;  and  the  privations  to  which  these  classes, 
from  the  dearth  of  employment  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  will  then  be  exposed,  are  regarded 
with  much  apprehension  for  the  public  peace  and 
safely. 

The  London  Shipping  Gazette  says,  the  news  from 
America  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between 
that  government  and  Lord  Ashburton,  on  the  part  of 
England,  has  given  considerable  impetus  to  specula- 
tion in  the  public  securities,  and  they  advanced  near- 
ly' one  quarter  per  cent,  on  the  general  currency  of 
Wednesday.  Great  satisfaction  is  expressed  among 
the  mercantile  interest  at  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
of  all  pending  differences. 

In  the  town  of  Zablagen,  Wirtemberg,  there  has 
been  lately  opened  a new  printing  establishment,  by 
M.  Theodore  Helgerad.  All  the  compositors  anil 
pressmen  are  deaf  and  dumb,  to  the  number  of  196, 
11  of  whom  are  women.  They  have  ail  been  edu 
cated  at  his  own  cost,  to  the  employment  they  are 
now  engaged  in.  The  king  has  conferred  on  him  a 
large  gold  medal  for  this  great  reclamation  from  the 
social  and  moral  waste. 

Export  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  U.  States.  The 
whole  quantity  of  manufactured  goods  sent  from 
this  port  to  the  United  States,  by  all  the  shipping 
houses  together,  in  a given  period  this  year,  does  not 
t equal  the  quantity  sent  by  a single  first  rate  shipping- 
! house  in  a similar  period,  but  one  of  prosperity.  In 
| this  state  of  things,  what  are  called  transient  ships 
get  no  freight,  while  even  the  packet  ships  get  little 
or  none.  The  large  and  splendid  packet  ship  Ros- 
cius, which  sailed  on  Thursday  for  New  York,  had 
j considerably  under  .£100  of  freight;  the  smallest 
sum,  indeed,  with  one  exception,  since  the  liners 
I were  established  in  the  year  1818.  Up  to  this  time, 
the  passage  money  received  from  emigrants  enabled 
the  ships  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  voyages,  but, 
the  season  for  emigrating  being  nearly  over,  even  j 
that  source  of  revenue  is  fast  failing.  The  uncer-  > 
tainty  which  has  so  long  prevailed  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing 
shipments  to  the  United  States;  but  the  removal  of 
that  uncertainty,  by  the  actual  passage  of  a tariff  un- 
favorable to  English  manufactures  as  compared  with 
the  last,  will  not,  it  is  feared,  increase  shipments 
thither.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  increase  of  the 
duties  on  English  goods  must,  discourage  their  ex- 
port, the  necessity  of  paying  the  duties  in  casli  on 
imports  will,  it  is  believed  by  the  best  informed  mer- 
chants, deter  parties  from  consigning  goods  to  the 
American  market.  Goods  will,  however,  if  they 
are  wanted,  find  their  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  the  United  States,  [Liverpool  paper. 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  average  of  the  week- 
ly liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
from  the  18th  day  of  June,  to  the  10th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  both  inclusive;  published  pursuant  to 
the  act  3 and  4 W.  IV.,  cap.  21.  Liabilities— circu- 
lation, £'19,714,000;  deposits,  £9,833,000,  total, 
£29,547,000.  Assets — securities,  £23,150,000;  bul- 
lion, £9,177,000;  total,  £32,336,000. 

Liverpool  cotton  market— Sept.  16.  Prices 
are  without  alteration,  Sales  from  the  10th  to  the 
16th  instant  inclusive.  20  Sea  Island  9a  19;  10  Stain- 
ed do.  6;  2980  Upland  4a6;  5090  Orleans  4|a8i;  7090 
Alabama  and  Mobile  4ja5j’;  ISO  Pernambuco  6]a7|; 
120  Bahia  and  Maceio  6|a5|;J900  Maranham  5ja6g; 
300  Egyptian  6ga9;  800  Surat  3|a4j;  40  West  India 
6=;  total  12,410. 

September  17. — To-day’sdemand  for  cotton  has  been 

limited  and  the  sales  amount  to  only  2500  hags,  hut 


de__  have  been 
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prices  are  without  cluftge.  Th 
the  sole  buyers,  with  the  exceptio: 
for  export. 

September  19. — To-day’s  demand  for  cotton  has 
been  moderate,  and  the  sales  amount  to  only  3000 
bags,  all  of  which  have  been  taken  by  the  trade, 
with  the  exception  of  150  American  taken  for  expor- 
tation. Prices  are  pretty  steady,  there  beifig  no 
pressure  to  sell. 

FRANCE. 

According  to  the  Quotidienne,  the  amount  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies  for  the  fortifications  of  Paris 
will  fall  very  far  short  of  the  expenditure.  Of  the 
140  millions  voted.  75,.  it  says,  have  already  been 
expended,  and  25  are  due  to  the  contractors,  so  that 
40  millions  only  remain.  The  Quotidienne,  in  order 
to  show  that  these  40  millions  will  not  go  very  far, 
abserves,  that  the  forts  of  Mont-Valerien,  l’Est,  St. 
Denis,  Pantin,  Noisy-Ie-Sec,  Ilosny,  Vincennes,  Cha- 
renton,  Ivry,  and  Issy,  are  not  half  finished;  that  the 
forts  of  l’Ouest,  Nogent,  and  Bicetre,  are  not  a 
quarter  finished;  and  that  those  of  Vanvres,  Mont- 
rouge,  Courbevoie,  Aubervilliers,  St.  Maur,  and 
Villed’Avray,  are  not  begun. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a 
French  captain,  who  arrived  at  Marseilles  from  Se- 
negal on  the  10th  inst: 

‘■As  I was  leaving  St.  Louis,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
the  gum  trade  was  just  opening  along  the  river,  and 
the  first  cargoes  were  sold  at  public  auction.  The 
Moors  had  put  to  death,  in  presence  of  a deputation 
of  merchants  from  Senegal  and  the  French  authori- 
ties, the  prince  who  last  year  killed  a negro  on 
board  a French  boat  descending  the  river.  This  was 
one  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  governor  be- 
fore he  consented  to  the  opening  of  the  trade.  It 
was  reported  that  a considerable  army,  recruited 
among  the  tribe  of  Fonta,  which  has  placed  itself  at 
the  head  of  a confederacy  of  the  natives  of  the  left 
bank  against  those  of  the  right  bank;  was  advancing 
to  attack  the  Trazas  Moors — a circumstance  which 
can  only  serve  to  increase  our  influence  along  the 
river,” 

On  the  14th  of  Sept,  the  Prince  de  Joinville  left 
Neuilly  for  the  palaee  of  the  Tuileries,  and  setout 
in  the  evening  for  the  Chateau  d’Eu,  to  take  leave  of 
Ms- family,  previous  to  his  embarkation  in  the  Belle 
Ebule  frigate. 

The  Commerce  states  that  the  French  government 
had  at  last  resolved  on  granting,  at  the  request  of 
Ml  Piscatory,  the  million  of  francs  demanded  by  the 
Greek  cabinet. 

The  Siecle  denies  that  there  is  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  the  adhesion  of  the  United  States  to  the 
treaty  of  the  right  of  search.  They  may,  perhaps, 
says  the  Siecle,  acknowledge  the  right  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  in  certain  zones  only;  but  how,  it 
asks,  would  such  recognition  justify  the  French  go- 
vernment in  ratifying  the  treaty  in  opposition  to  the 
declared  opinion  of  the  chamber? 

The  Presse,  though  a conservative  journal  cen- 
sures the  government  for  promoting  the  Duke 
d’Aumale  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  Itobserves 
that  the  emperor  of  Austria  has  not  the  power  to 
confer  on  a prince  of  his  family  any  grade  beyond 
that  of  colonel,  except  he  has  earned  the  distinction 
by  length  of  service. 

The  Duke  d’Aumale,  one  of  the  sons  of  Louis 
Philippe,  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  celebrated 
vineyard  of  Chateau  Margaux,  formerly  belonged  to 
M.  Aguado,  for  the  sum  of  £80,000  sterling. 

SPAIN, 

Madrid,  Sept.  10 th  It  was  rumored  that  general 
Rodil  was  on  the  point  of  exchanging  the  ministry  of 
war  for  the  captaincy-general  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
which  general  Valdes  is  obliged  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health;  and  that  goneral  Alcala,  the  military 
commander  of  the  Basque  provinces,  would  be  ap- 
pointed captain-general  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

M.  Olozaga  left  Madrid  for  Paris  on  the  10th. 

The  cortes,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  bs  con- 
voked for  the  1st  of  November. 

The  former  Oarlist  chief  Fidalgo,  who  was  organ- 
ising a new  hand  in  Gallicia,  had  been  taken  priso- 
ner near  Pontevedra, 

The  nuns  of  the  suppressed  convents  of  Leon  were 
reduced  to  such  a state  of  want,  that  the  officers  of 
the  garrison  had  made  a subscription  in  their  favor, 
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Madrid.  Sept  Ath.  The  Gazette  contains  a decree  j 
of  the  Regent  for  the  reorganization  of  the  battalion  I 

Ceuta,  which  was  formed  in  1703  to  keep  garrison 
in  that  place. 

Madrid  correspondence  of  the  5th  instant  says  that 
penury  still  reigns  in  the  treasury,  and  pecuniary  em- 
barrassment every  day  increases.  The  retirement  of 
M.  Calatrava  from  the  finnace  department  is  talked  of. 
Frequent  interviews  take  place  between  him  and  the 
Regent,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  prelude  to  some 
ministerial  chaOTps.  Conspftators  are  talked  of  but 
the  governmsntEhes  not  appear  to  feel  any  appre- 
hension. 

Considerable  ameliorations  are  intended  in  the 
Spanish  marine,  for  which  purpose  an  offer  has  been 
made  to  Holland  to  barter  with  her,  Spain  giving  a 
certain  quantity  of  fine  timber  in  exchange  for  Dutch 
■vessels  of  war. 

The  ancient  and  magnificent  convent  of  the  Do- 
minicans of  Villada,  near  Palencia,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Leon,  after  3 days’  conflagration,  has  been  en- 
tirely consumed. 

GERMANY. 

Marriage  of  Israelites.  The  marriage  of  Ma- 
damoiselle  Charlotte  de  Rothschild,  with  her  cousin, 
the  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild,  was  celebrated 
about  the  middle  of  August.  All  the  family  were 
present  at  this  solemnity,  the  Messrs.  Rothschild 
from  Vienna,  from  London,  from  Frankfort,  Naples, 
and  also  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  had  arrhed  at  Paris 
a few  days  previous.  The  civil  ceremony  having 
been  before  performed,  the  religious  ceremony  took 
place  at  Boulogne.  The  marriage  was  not  only  a 
family  festival,  it  was  also  a happy  day  for  the  poor. 
Baron  James  Rothschild  gave  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand francs  to  each  of  the  twelve  charitable  offices 
of  Paris,  and  valuable  assistance  was  also  distributed 
to  the  families  of  indigent  Israelites  in  the  capital. 

Religious  excitement.  The  Frankfort  German 
Journal  contains  the  following  correspondence  from 
Stockholm,  August  2d:  A great  religious  excitement 
is  now  prevailing  in  several  dioceses.  Two  young 
girls  have  prophecied  that  the  last  judgment  is  to 
take  place  in  a month.  A real  mania  for  preaching 
prevails,  twenty-four  persons  are  constantly  employ- 
ed in  making  sermons.  On  the  10th  of  July,  at 
Eksrote,  more  than  three  thousand  people  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  to  hear  the  preaching.  Ma- 
ny people  have  taken  off  their  clothes,  their  rings 
and  their  ear  rings  and  trampled  them  under  foot, 
saying  that  such  things  were  only  the  devil’s  orna- 
ments. A soldier  collected  a quantity  of  these  arti- 
cles of  gold  which  had  been  buried.  This  religious 
phrenzy  seems  to  have  reached  its  apogee. 

Duelling.  An  article  published  in  a Paris  jour- 
nal, under  date  of  Nuremburgh,  states  that,  accord- 
ing to  a ministerial  resolution  of  the  12th  of  July, 
any  physician  or  surgeon  who  is  called  to  attend  to  a 
person  whose  wound  appeared  to  have  been  received 
in  a duel,  and  who  does  not  inform  the  police  of  it 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  shall  be  immedi- 
ately arrested,  to  be  punished  according  to  law,  and 
in  case  of  a second  offence,  shall  be,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  deprived  temporarily 
or  forever  of  the  power  of  practising  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

RUSSIA. 

The  statement  relative  to  the  alleged  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  emperor  seems  not  to  have  been 
■without  foundation  after  all.  It  appears  that,  even 
now,  the  utmost  precautions  are  observed  about  the 
palaces,  and  so  much  distrust  is  exhibited,  that  it  is 
never  accurately  known  one  day  where  the  emperor 
will  be  on  the  next,  the  guards  and  attendants  being 
as  frequently  changed.  Arrests  are  almost  hourly 
taking  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Petersburgh  Journal  of 
the  30th  ult.  formally  denies  the  existence  of  conspi- 
racies to  assassinate  the  emperor,  and  adds,  that  the 
festivities  commemorative  of  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  emperor’s  marriage  had  been  cele- 
brated, as  set  down  in  the  programme,  with  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  that  they  had  taken  place  in 
the  island  of  Jelagin  and  at  Peterhofl',  the  summer 
residence  of  the  court.  “The  king  of  Prussia,’’  adds 
that  journal,  “assisted  at  all  the  feasts;  and  was  seen 
walking  about,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with 
the  emperor  and  empress.  He  was  likewise  present 
at  all  the  reviews  and  parades;  and,  if  there  had  been 
only  two  conspirators,  it  would  have  been  easy  for 
them  to  make  an  attempt  against  the  lives  of  the  two 
sovereigns,  they  having  no  escort  nor  means  of  de- 
fence. The  king  of  Prussia  fixed  the  day  of  his  de- 
parture immediately  on  his  arrival.” 

According  to  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh  of  the 
131st  Aug.  Ihe  emperor  was  confined  to  his  apartment 
by  indisposition,  1’he  murderer  of  Prince  Gagarin  had 
died  in  the  hospital  from  the  effects  of  the  flogging 
jypich  he  had  undergone. 


j The  disputes  between  the.  cabinet  of  St.  Peters- 
I burgh  and  ihe  court  of  Rome  are  not  yet  adjusted; 
and  these  debates,  as  well  as  the  zeal  of  the  emperor 
of  the  Greek  church,  have  already  given  rise  to 
many  curious  changes.  Count  StrogonofF,  the  Rus- 
sian home  minister,  lost  his  post  last  year  for  resisting 
the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Count  Beckendorf  nearly  fell  a vielim  to  the  same  ob- 
loquy. Count  Nesselrode  himself  dared  not  ask  the 
pardon  of  a poor  mother  who  was  imprisoned  for 
complaining  that  her  children  were  torn  from  her  to 
be  educated  in  the  Greek  religion.  The  intervention 
of  the  empress  herself  was  necessary  to  save  the 
Princess  Volehousky,  and  to  obtain  a permutation  of 
her  punishment  to  exile. 

According  to  the  Gazette  du  Midi  of  Sept.  13th, 
the  Russians  had  experienced  another  cheek  in  Cir- 
cassia. The  insurgents  surprised  at  night  and  cut  to 
pieces  a body  of  about  10,000  men  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Marga,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
that  fortress,  which  they  entered  together  with  the 
fugitives.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  the  camp 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  a number  of  officers  were 
made  prisoners. 

Post  office  department.  Under  this  head  in 
the  “United  Service  Journal,  part  1, 1842,”  1 find  the 
following  very  interesting  series  of  facts  which  I re- 
quest you  will  oblige  your  readers  by  inserting  them; 
first,  taking  the  trouble  to  translate  into  our  own 
currency,  cents;  the  value  of  the  postage  which  is 
given  in  Kopecks. 

“We  derive  the  subsequent  information  from  a 
memoir  ‘on  the  present  state  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment, in  the  empire  of  Russia,’  by  Mr.  Von 
Kopper,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Statistical  commit- 
tee of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  arts  and  sciences. 
No  state,  says  the  writer,  whether  in  Europe  or  out 
of  it,  can  adduce  so  cheap  a rate  of  postage  as  Rus- 
sia, so  far  as  the  transmission  of  letters,  within  her 
own  borders  is  in  question.  The  imperial  ukase  of 
the  18th  December,  1838,  directs  that  there  shall  be 
charged  for  every  letter  weighing  one  ounce  and  un- 
der, or  a parcel  not  exceeding  one  pound  in  weight, 
5 kopecks,  2 3 5d,  if  the  distance  be  not  beyond  300 
versts,  200  miles;  10  kopecks,  or  about  5 1 5d,  if 
above  300  and  not  above  800  versts  200 — 533  miles; 
15  kopecks,  or  about  7 4 5d,  if  above  800,  and  not 
exceeding  1,100  versts  533 — 733  miles;  and  20  ko- 
pecks, or  about  10  2 5d  if  exceeding  1,100  versts. 
The  great  reduction  which  took  place  under  the 
ukase  referred  to,  proved  however,  a great  gain  to 
the  post  office  revenue;  for  the  nett  income  which 
the  year  1839  yielded,  gave  an  increase  of  6,182,165 
roubles  banco,  or  about  .£16,170  sterling.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1840  the  number  of  head  offi- 
cers amounted  to  644  for  the  whole  empire  inclusive 
of  Finland  and  Poland,  the  two  central  boards,  be- 
ing at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  Russian 
government  has  four  post  offices  in  foreign  ports; 
namely,  at  Constantinople,  Jassy,  Bucharest,  and 
Giurgevo. 

At  this  period  there  were,  in  the  whole  empire, 
3,087  postmasterships  for  supplying  travellers  and 
the  public  mails  and  letter  conveyances  with  changes 
of  horses,  exclusive  of  seven  in  the  remote  parts  of 
Archangel  and  other  provinces,  where  reindeers, 
are  substituted  for  horses;  and  forty-five  in  the  nor- 
thern districts  of  Siberia,  where  the  conveyance  is 
performed  by  dogs.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed under  the  post  office,  was  6,424,  of  whom 
there  was  2,147  postillions  and  couriers  on  foot.  In 
the  year  1839,  there  were  forwarded  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  empire  14,788,280  packets,  letters,  and 
other  written  documents  on  account  of  the  govern- 
ment, charitable  institutions  and  public  bank  (estab- 
lishments of  credit)  and  6,514,291  on  account  of 
private  individuals.  The  correspondence  of  the  go- 
vernment with  foreign  ports  amounted  to  366,501, 
and  that  of  private  individuals  791,646  letters.  The 
total  numbers,  under  both  heads,  were  22,460,718. 

Besides  these,  the  four  foreign  post  offices  des- 
patched 25,382  letters.  Between  the  years  1832  and 
1839,  the  gross  value  of  the  monies  and  money  or- 
ders (brief  pacquetes)  transmitted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  private  individuals  from  one  town  to  ano- 
ther, through  the  medium  of  the  post  office,  has  ave- 
raged althogether  730,658,437  roubles  banco  annu- 
ally, about  £33,489,000. 

If,  as  is  generally  conceded,  the  business  of  the 
post  office,  is  among  the  best  evidences  as  the  state 
of  literature  and  civilization,  the  above  official  ab- 
stract, presents  us  with  a more  favorable  representa- 
tion, as  to  the  condition  of  Russia  than  is  generally 
entertained.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

AUSTRIA. 

A camp  of  manoeuvres  is  to  be  formed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  next  month  on  both  banks  of  the  Mincio, 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Garda.  It  is  to  be  composed 
of  thirty-four  battalions  of  infantry,  twenty-two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  twelve  batteries  of  artil- 


lery. The  evolutions  are  to  be  commanded  by  the 
general-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom. 

The  Transylvania  papers  speak  of  an  edict  of  the 
Austrian  government  resembling  the  Russian  ukase, 
allowing  serfs  to  hold  property,  and  forbidding  their 
nobles  to  beat  them  with  sticks.  It  adds  that  every  Tran- 
sylvanian has  also  the  right  to  busy  himself  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  grand  final  review  of  the  7th  and  8th  corps  of 
the  Prussian  army  66,000  men,  of  whom  48,800  were 
infantry,  10,200  cavalry,  and  7,000  artillery,  with 
272  pieces,  took  place  near  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
on  the  12th  September.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Prussia  were  about  to  pay  a visit  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  and  would  afterwards  proceed  to  Frankfort 
and  Weimar. 

BAVARIA. 

On  the  4th  of  Oct.  will  commence  the  arand  en- 
tertainments on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Princes  Mary  of  Prussia  with  the  hereditary  Prince 
of  Bavaria.  The  King  of  Bavaria  will,  it  is  said, 
grant  a general  amnesty  to  political  offenders. 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

The  London  Times  contains  an  government  express 
from  Port  Natal, in  the  British  possessions  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  news,  dated  the  3d  of  July,  with 
information  of  the  junction  of  the  reinforcement  sent 
from  Cape  Town  with  Capl.  Smith.  The  troops  had 
suffered  much  from  the  want  of  provisions.  From  the 
25th  May  to  the  26th  June  the  Boers  invested  his 
camp,  preventing  all  communications  with  him,  and 
capturing  his  provisions, stores, &c.  which  obliged  him 
to  place  his  men  on  half  rations,  and  to  fight  daily  on 
disadvantageous  terms.  On  the  26th  June  her  majes- 
ty’s ship  Southampton  arrived  and  landed  500  or  600 
men,  who  drove  the  Boers  into  the  Bush,  and  reliev- 
ed Captain  Smith  from  his  perilous  situation.  Lieut, 
colonel  Cloete,  commanding  reinforcements,  after- 
wards offered  protection  to  such  of  the  Boers  as 
would  come  forward  and  swear  allegiance  to  her 
majesty;  but  in  answer  to  this,  Pretorious,  the  leader 
of  the  Boers,  wrote  as  follows — “I  must  also  inform 
you,  that  we  have  made  over  the  country  to  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  and  we  have  call- 
ed upon  that  power  to  protect  us;  so  that  we  have 
every  right  to  expect  that  our  cause  will  be  support- 
ed in  Europe.”  Already  the  Zoolas  and  Caffres  re- 
commenced their  attacks  upon  the  wandering  Boers, 
killing  and  plundering  such  as  fell  into  their  power. 

CHINA. 

Lord  Brougham,  in  a late  debate  in  the  Brit- 
ish house  oi  peers  took  occasion  to  remark  in 
relation  to  the  opium  war  against  China:  “Surely 
their  lordships,  after  having  shown  their  determina- 
tion to  extirpate  vice  and  immorality  at  home,  would 
never  allow  themselves  to  be  made  abettors  of  simi- 
lar vices  abroad.  Surely  they  would  never  consent 
to  wage  wars  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  against  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness,  with  millions  as  feeble 
as  they  were  unoffending — wars  such  as  those  de- 
scribed by  a great  historian  as  waged  by  a certain 
tyrant;  monstrous  wars,  graced  by  no  virtue,  by  no 
triumphs  but  those  over  public  honor  and  natural 
principle,  in  which  victory  came  shorn  of  its  glory, 
and  peace  deprived  of  its  blessings,  entailing  a dou- 
ble curse — on  those  who  gave  it,  inflicting  the  dis- 
grace of  guilty  gains;  and  on  those  who  received  it 
entailing  corruption  of  moral  principle,  and  the  de- 
struction of  national  health.” 

TURKEY,  EGYPT,  &c. 

The  Turco-Persian  difference  was  considered  at 
an  end.  The  Porte,  nevertheless  continued  to  send 
troops  and  ammunition  to  the  Kurdistan  frontier. 

The  Persian  merchants  settled  in  Constantinople 
had  prevailed  on  the  government  to  remove  the  em- 
bargo laid  on  merchandise,  and  shipped  it  in  two 
steamers,  on  the  26th  ult.  for  Trebizonde. 

M.  Anthimos,  the  former  Greek  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople,Jdied  at  Smyrna  on  the  27th  of  August, 
in  the  96th  year  of  his  age. 

Letters  from  Constantinople  of  the  24th  ultimo, 
published  by  the  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  10th  in- 
stant, state  that  the  government  was  again  sending 
troops  to  Nissa  and  Widdin.  It  appears  that  the 
Russians  were  busily  at  work  in  Bulgaria,  fomenting 
a schism  between  the  dissenting  Greek  clergy  of  that 
province  and  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and 
urging  the  former  to  recognise  in  future  no  other 
authority  but  that  of  the  Synod  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh. The  Austrian  Intornuncio,  who  was  to  leave 
on  the  1st  instant  for  Vienna,  was  not  expected 
to  resume  his  diplomatic  functions  at  the  Turkish 
court. 

The  Moniteur  Parisien  announces  that  a revolution 
took  place  in  Servia  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  that 
prince  Michael  had  escaped  into  Austria.  The  in- 
surgents, under  the  command  of  Voutcbilcb,  soon 
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became  masters  of  the  arsenal,  and  prince  Michael, 
after  defending  himself  during  two  days,  had  been  at 
last  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and 
compelled  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight. 

Accounts  from  the  Turkish  frontier  of  the  31st  of 
August,  state  that  Chekib  Effendi,  the  Ottoman  com- 
missioner, had  arrived  Belgrade,  and  been  received 
there  with  great  honors.  Chekib  formally  insisted 
on  the  recal  of  the  exiled  state  councillor  Petrowitz 
and  others,  and  it  was  deemed  highly  probable  that 
the  present  minister  in  Servia  would  be  compelled 
to  retire.  The  intelligence  from  Bulgaria  was  satis- 
factory. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  14th  Sept,  quotes  a 
letter  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  announcing  that 
the  tribunals  of  Wallachia  had  sentenced  to  death 
Vogorides,  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy  which  broke 
out  last  winter  at  Braila,  together  with  eleven  of  his 
accomplices.  The  condemned  individuals  not  being 
rayahs,  they  eiven  up  to  the  consuls  under 

whose  protection  they  were  placed,  v ogoriaes  was 
delivered  up  to  the  Greek  consul  on  the  20th  ultimo, 
anH  immediately  sent  off  to  Greece,  where  the  pen- 
alty was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

A great  deal  of  excitement  has  been  manifested 
among  the  Christians  of  Lebanon,  on  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Baron  de  la  Susse  upon  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  Omar  Pasha  was  obliged  to  make  advances  to 
the  Druses,  who  promised  him  assistance  if  circum- 
stances should  oblige  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms. 

A letter  from  Aleppo  says — We  learn  from  Con- 
stantinople, that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  increas- 
ed the  salaries  of  his  diplomatic  consular  agents  in 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  embassador  at  Constan- 
tinople is  to  receive  in  future  36,000  roubles  per  an- 
num. Besides  the  ordinary  personnel  of  the  chancery, 
a special  office  for  commercial  affairs  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  legation.  There  are  to  be  consuls-ge- 
neral  in  Egypt,  at  Smyrna,  and  in  Servia,  and  a con- 
sulate at  Jassy.  Thus  Russia  is  every  where  seek- 
ing to  extend  her  influence,  and  spares  no  time, 
trouble,  or  expense  to  accomplish  her  object. 

Correspondence  from  Constantinople  of  the  17th 
August  represents  the  Porte  as  as  having  become 
more  docile  as  to  Syrian  affairs,  and  as  having  evinc- 
ed a desire  to  adjust  that  question.  It  is,  indeed,  af- 
firmed that  a project  of  arrangement  has  been  drawn 
up  by  the  supreme  council  of  the  Porte,  and  com- 
municated to  the  ministers  of  the  great  powers.  Ac- 
cording to  this  project,  the  Lebanon  will  be  divided 
into  two  districts.  The  Maronites  will  be  governed 
by  a Christian  prince  of  the  Sheah  family,  and  the 
Druses  will  select  a governor  among  their  own 
Sheiks.  Both  tribes  will  be  placed  under  the  mili- 
tary and  civil  control  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Acre 
or  Damascus.  This  arrangement,  if  adopted,  ap- 
pears to  be  satisfactory.  It  will,  at  all  events,  re- 
move all  pretext  for  just  complaint,  as  both  Druses 
and  Maronites  will  obtain  what  they  have  demanded 
in  their  petitions;  and  the  honor  of  the  British  and 
Austrian  governments,  pledged  in  certaiD  measures 
to  the  Syrians,  will  now  be  satisfied. 

ALGIERS. 

The  Moniteur  publishes  a bulletin  of  General  Bu- 
geaud,  dated  Algiers,  the  27th  ult.  and  giving  an  ac- 
count  of  an  engagement  which  took  place  at  Bugia 
between  the  French  and  Arabs  on  the  25th,  The 
Marabout  Si-Kerdoud,  who  was  preaching  the  holy 
war  among  the  Beni  Messaoud,  had  prevailed  on  all 
the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  to  join  in  an  attack  against 
Bugia  on  the  25th,  which,  being  well  prepared,  re- 
pulsed them  with  the  joss  of  about  100  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Ivabyle  force  was  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  5,000  infantry  and  600  cavalry.  The  French 
protected  by  their  ramparts,  had  only  foqp  men 
wounded. 

SOUTH  AMERICA, 

Peace  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  A treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  at  Pmjo, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  under  the  auspices  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Chili.  (Signed  by)  Ventura  Lavallp. 
mediating  minister;  F.  J.  Mariategui,  Peruvian,  do.; 
flilarion  Fernandez,  Bolivian,  do.;  and  by  the  secre- 
taries of  each  legation- 

The  mediating  minister  was  commissioned  for  the 
purpose  by  the  government  of  Chili,  which  guaran- 
ties the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  government  of 
Bolivia  ratified  it  on  the  15th  of  June,  ahd  there  is 
po  doubt  of  its  haying  been  ratified  also  by  that  of 
Peru. 

Bogota,  Aug.  J4,  Scarcely  had  peace  been  con- 
cluded between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  when  the  Peru- 
vian chiefs  fell  at  loggerheads  with  eaefi  other.  Jt 
appears  that  the  army  of  the  south  was  arranged  in 
£wo  gc$nd  divisions,— one  under  command  of  GJeti. 
Antonio  Qutjerez  de  la  f'uente,  and  the  other  under 
Gen-  San  Roman-  fhe  former  accuses  tfie  latiepof 
jieditjoua  cor.ducL  in  haying  withdrawn  from  bis 
jpommand.  Sat)  Roman  bestows  a similar  epithet 
t?pqp  Finite,  baymjj:  o*n%ip 


of  the  supreme  government.  The  moral  of  the  ar- 
my suffered  greatly  by  this  dissention.  Gen.  Torri- 
co  was  in  Lima  with  about  3,000  men,  almost  all 
raw  recruits. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a conspiracy  against  the  go- 
vernment of  Mr.  Menendez  was  discovered  in  Lima, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Col.  Justo  Hercelles.  The 
conspirators  expected  the  co-operation  of  the  police 
and  a part  of  the  garrison.  Its  object  is  said  to  have 
been  to  proclaim  Gen.  Obregoso,  president,  and  to 
re-establish  the  constitution  of  1834.  Hercelles  had 
not  been  apprehended,  although  many  houses  had 
been  searched  in  order  to  discover  him. 

By  a degree  of  June  15th,  the  president  of  the 
council  of  state  charged  with  the  executive  power, 
(Mr.  Mendez),  issued  an  order  convoking  the  elec- 
toral colleges  for  the  election  of  president,  senators, 
and  deputies  to  congress.  The  parochial  colleges 
were  to  meet  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  those  of  the 
provinces  on  the  4th  of  August. 

Thu  NWw  Granadian  relugee,  Gen.  Obando,  was 
still  in  Peru,  and  was  every  Uoy  becoming  more 
odious. 

Republic  of  Ecuador.  Every  day  renders  more 
probable  the  pacific  adjustment  of  the  differences 
between  Ecuador  and  Peru.  It  seems  that  both  par- 
ties are  disposed  to  recognise  the  existence  and  vali- 
dity of  the  treaty  of  Guayaquil  of  1829,  according 
to  which  all  differences  were  to  be  adjusted  by  the 
arbitrament  of  a friendly  power. 

The  presidential  election  was  approaching.  It 
was  not  yet  known  who  would  be  the  candidates,  but 
Mr.  Rocafuerte  (the  present  president)  will  undoubt- 
edly be  one. 

Simon  Bolivar.  The  government  of  New  Grena- 
da passed  a decree  on  the  4th  of  August,  consenting 
that  the  remains  of  the  liberator,  now  entombed  at 
Santa  Martha,  be  delivered  to  commissioners  from 
Venezuela,  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to 
Caraccas.  The  decree  directs  that  on  the  arrival  of 
said  commissioners,  the  sepulchre  of  the  liberator 
shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  three 
other  gentlemen;  thas  the  remains  shall  be  placed  in 
a coffin  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  conveyed 
with  solemnity  and  funeral  pomp  to  the  point  where 
they  are  to  be  embarked,  and  that  there  they  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  commissioners.  Funeral  honors 
are  to  be  rendered  in  Santa  Martha  to  the  remains, 
such  as  belong  to  a captain-general  of  the  army  in 
command.  On  the  day  when  the  remains  are  ex- 
humed and  delivered  to  the  commissioners,  the  pub- 
lic officers  and  citizens  of  Santa  Martha  are  to  be 
dressed  in  mourning.  On  the  departure  of  the  ves- 
sel which  receives  the  remains,  a salute  of  21  guns 
is  to  be  fired.  The  day  of  the  ceremony  is  not  yet 
definitely  fixed. 

MEXICO. 

The  steamship  Medway  arrived  at  the  Baiize  on 
the  23d,  having  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  15th- 

G.  S.  Cursoti,  Esq.,  bearer  of  despatches  from 
Gen.  Waddy  Thompson,  our  minister  in  Mexico, 
came  passenger  in  her. 

On  the  day  the  Medway  left  Vera  Cruz,  Gen,  Al- 
monte, minister  plenipotentiary  near  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  suite,  among  whom 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Emperor  Iturbide,  were  to 
leave  VeraCruz  in  the  barque  Eugenia  for  N,  York. 

We  have  before  us  a letter  from  a friend  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  stating  that  the  bad  understanding 
existing  between  the  two  governments,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insulting  tone  of  Booanegra,  had  been 
arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of  Geo-  Thompson,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  president,  held  an  interview 
with  him  at  the  palace  of  the  national  government, 
This  was  effected,  the  fetter  adds,  by  the  high  and 
manly  tone  assumed  by  Gen.  Thompson  on  ail  occa- 
sions, 

Tfie  Yucatan  navy  ia  safely  moored  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  of  San  juan  de  Ulloa.  The  gene- 
ral impression  was  that  no  more  troops  would  be 
transported  tp  Laguna,  the  force  in  Yucatan  at  pre- 
sent being  deemed  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 

The  war  steamer  Guadeloupe  was  at  Vera  Cruz, 
preparing  to  sail  immediately  for  Galveston,  for  the 
purpose  of  peconnoitering  the  island,  and  eapturjng 
any  Texiap  vessel  sfie  might  fall  in  with,  previous 
tq  tlie  sailing  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Texas  by  sea— consisting  of  two  steamers, 
two  brigs,  and  three  schooners  of  war,  and  the 
transports  |p  be  employed  fop  tfie  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  fpoops,  (fi,Q0Q  in  number,)  who  are  gt 
present  statjoiied  at  Puebla,  Jalapa,  and  t/era  Cruz- 
'A  largo  number  haye  also  been  sent  by  the  northern 
rqufo,  and  ha  ve  for  soirje  tjme  been  encamped  hi  tfie 
yail.ey  §t  the  foot  of  tfie  Sierra  J&tdrjt'. 

jVJf.  Cursor.  left  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  Sth 
insf.  apt!  leaver  fop  Washington  immediately,  He 
wap?  Stis  diligence  and  energy,  “ 

[«y;  Q.  Crwytf  «f  Sep f.  27. 


TEXAS. 

San  Antonio  taken  by  the  Mexicans.  In  the 
New  Orleans  “Crescent  City”  of  the  26th  ultimo, 
we  find  the  following  important  intelligence  from 
Texas: 

“San  Antonio  was  completely  surprised  on  the 
1 1th  instant  by  thirteen  hundred  Mexicans,  under 
j Gen.  Wall.  Fifty-three  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  taken  prisoners.  President  Houston  has  issu- 
I ed  a proclamation,  ordering  the  marching  forthwith 
! of  the  militia  of  Brazorio,  Austin,  Fort  Bend,  Colo- 
! rado,  Victoria,  Gonzales,  Jaekson,  and  Matagorda 
| counties  against  San  Antonio,  dnd  the  counties  of 
| the  Upper  Brasso3  and  Colorado, to  march  to  Austin, 

! and  the  citizens  of  the  other  counties  to  hold  them- 
! selves  in  readiness.  The  orders  of  the  executive 
! are  direct,  that  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  San 
Antonio  by  the  Mexicans,  they  are  to  be  pursued  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande,  and  chastised  as  “their  auda- 
city deserves.”  In  the  event  of  a formal  invasion, 
the  western  counties  are  to  hold  themselves  in  check 
until  the  rest  of  the  republic  can  rally  to  the  rescue. 

“When  San  Antonio  was  taken,  the  circuit  court 
was  in  session,  and  the  judge  and  officers  of  the 
j court  were  made  prisoners. 

I “Galveston  was  visiter)  by  a most  terrible  and  de- 
jstructive  storm  on  the  18th  inst.  which  did  great  da- 
mage to  the  shipping,  destroyed  two  churches,  blew 
;down  a number  of  other  buildings,  and  committed 
j great  havoc  among  other  kinds  of  property. 

“During  the  prevalence  of  the  storm,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  many  families  were  compelled  to 
| flee  from  their  falling  houses  and  seek  shelter  with 
j their  neighbors,  after  wading  through  a raging  surf 
| propelled  by  a hurricane.  Before  the  dawn  of  day 
the  winds  lulled  and  the  waters  subsided  with  the 
; same  rapidity  as  they  rose. 

“The  total  loss  of  property  and  injury  sustained, 
it  is  supposed,  must  have  amounted  to  $50,000.” 
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CONSUL.  The  president  of  the  United  State* 
has  recognised  James  H.  Causten,  as  consul  of  the 
| republic  of  Ecuador,  for  the  city  of  Washington;  Sa- 
muel Sweetser  as  consul  of  the  same  republic  for  the 
port  of  Philadelphia;  and  William  Bryan  as  consul 
of  the  republic  of  Texas  for  the  port  of  N,  Orleans. 

General  Robert  B.  Campbell,  formerly  a member  of 
congress  Irorn  South  Carolina,  lias  been  appointed  con- 
sul at  Havana  in  place  of  James  S.  Calhoun,  of  Ge or. 

I gia,  removed.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  President 
| Tyler  a lew  months  ago. 

THE  TARIFF  AT  THE  NORTH  AND  SOUTH, 
From  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 

! The  tariff  bill  received  the  votes  of  4 democrats  viz, 

! Messrs.  Buchanan,  Sturgeon,  Wright,  and  Williams’ 
i (of  Maine). 

| The  four  democrats  voted  for  the  bji]  with  great 
; reluctance.  Three  of  them,  Buchanan,  Williams 
and  Wright,  with  a prolestando.  The  full  report  in 
j the  Globs  gives  us  their  speeches-  They  v/ill  be 
l found  extremely  interesting,  Mr.  Buchanan  assigns 
j the  alternatives  between  which  he  had  to  choose— 
(the  saving  of  the  public  lands,  the  security  of  a re- 
venue to  the  treasury  without  litigation  with  the  mer- 
! chants,  and  the  saving  of  certain  unmanufacturing 
j interests— and  the  voting  for  a bill  which  he  does  not 
j approve,  for  which  h_e  says,  he  “would  not  vote,  were 
it  not  for  the  unparalled  condition  of  the  existing 
law,  the  treasury  and  the  country”— a bill  which  he 
pronounces  to  be  extravagant  in  the  protection  it  aft. 
fords— raid  in  some  instances,  is  altogether  prohibi- 
tory.”) He  “accepts  it  now,  as  much  the  least  of 
two  evils,  and  looks  forward  with  hope  to  better  times 
for  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  on  a scale  more  con- 
sonant with  all  th.e  great  and  various  interests  of  the 
union,  without  sections,”  Mr.  Wright  assigned  the 
condition  of  the  treasury,  and  the  desire  to  root  out 
the  very  germ  of  distribution,  as  the  reason  which 
would  compel  him  most  reluctantly  to  vote  for  the 
bill.  He  begged  his  friends.  \yho  should  believe  him 
to  be  governed  by  pure  motives.  He  said  “he  owed 
it  to  those  friends,  as  well  as  to  himself,  tp  make 
another  remark;  which  was  that  the  consequences  of 
his  action,  if  evil,  should  be  visited  upon  himself,  and 
upon  himself  alone,  as  no  friend,  here  or  elsewhere’  had 
interfered  to  bring  him  to  the  conclusion  he  had’ pro- 
pounced.  Many  very  dear  friends,  whose  judgment 
upon  almost  ail  occasions,  he  valued  more  hi  foiy 
than  his  own,  had  kindly  attempted  to  convince  T,im 
be  was  in  error— not  one  to  urge  him  to  give  the  vote  ” 

With  every  disposition  in  the  world  to  treat  with 
every  liberality  gentlemen,  who  have  hitherto  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  democratic ' ranks,  yet  we 
beg  lease  most  respectfully  to' say,  that  we  shall  hold 
them  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  averments— 
that  we  shall  never  rest  satisfied,  until  this  ‘‘bill  of 
fbwajestjtfws"  U ftm  ih?  statute  fep0^pr 
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completely  changed  in  its  enactments — and  that  we 
count  upon  Messrs.  Buchanan,  Sturgeon,  Wright  and 
Williams,  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  take  the  cross 
upon  their  own  shoulders.  Repeal!  Repeal!  is  now 
the  word. 

Prom  the  Albany  Argus. 

Silas  Wright,  jr. — His  vote  on  the  tariff.  This  is 
the  most  important  vote  he  ever  gave  in  his  whole 
public  life — long  and  eventful  as  it  has  been.  It  car- 
ried the  bill  through  the  senate;  and  what  adds  to 
his  responsibility,  he  knew  such  would  be  the  effect 
of  his  vote. 

It  is  said  that  when  he  rose  to  speak  on  the  final 
passage,  the  feeling  in  the  senate -was  most  impres- 
sive, yea,  solemn.  It  was  known  that  his  vote  would 
determine  this  question.  Should  he  vote  for  it,  he 
must  differ  from  the  great  body  of  his  political  friends, 
a painful  alternative  under  any  circumstances. 
Should  he  vote  against  it,  the  government  of  his 
country  would  be  left  without  revenue  and  without 
credit — the  present  uncertainty,  which  hangs  like  a 
nightmare  over  the  business  of  the  country,  would 
continue,  or  rather  grow  darker,  and  the  president 
might  finally  be  compelled  to  sign  such  a revenue 
distribution  bill  as  the  whigs  should  tender  him.  As 
a patriot  and  American,  Mr.  W.  met  the  crisis.  He 
expressed  his  intention  to  vote  for  a bill  which  he 
did  not  like,  but  which  urgent  circumstances  con- 
vinced him  was  necessary  should  pass.  His  vote 
was  given  and  by  one  majority  the  bill  passed  the 
ordeal.  It  will  now  glide  through  the  house,  “swif- 
ter than  the  current  of  the  Potomac,”  be  signed  by 
the  president,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land,  by  this 
vote  of  Silas  Wright,  jr. 

Mr.  Wright  needs  not  our  praise.  We  can  add  no 
laurels  to  his  chaplet.  He  has  done  his  duty  most 
nobly  and  most  fearlessly.  He  has  always  been  a 
favorite  with  our  people,  but  his  position  is  now 
higher  than  ever.  New  York  will  not  alone  speak 
her  approbation  of  his  course,  but  the  whole  north- 
ern states  will  feel  they  owe  him  a debt  of  grati- 
tude inferior  to  that  due  to  no  statesman  living. 

THE  ARMY. 

Four  companies  of  (he  6lh  infantry.  (D,  E,  F,  and 
G).  under  the  command  of  major  Hoffman,  left  Fort 
Towson  on  the  9th  instant  for  Forts  Smith  and  Gib- 
son, on  the  Arkansas.  These  companies  will  relieve 
the  companies  of  the  4th  infantry  now  stationed  at 
these  posts,  which  will  then  proceed  to  Jefferson 
barracks,  Missouri. 

The  detachment  under  the  command  of  major 
Hoffman  is  accompanied  by  the  following  officers: 
viz;  Captains  J.  Brown  and  Searight,  surgeon  De- 
camp, and  lieutenants  Todd,  Lovell,  Johnson,  Edes, 
Foote,  Fitzgerald,  and  Nelson. 

[Little  Rcclc,  (Ark.)  Gazette,  Sept.  27 th. 

THE  NAVY. 

A veteran  tar.  A seaman  named  John  Wol- 
fenden,  aged  seventy-seven,  who  has  been  in  the 
service  nearly  forty-five  years,  received  his  discharge 
recently  under  very  honorable  circumstances.  He 
belonged  tp  the  crew  of  the  North  Carolina,  Captain 
Gregory,  and  had  been  urged  by  the  captain  to  take 
his  discharge,  and  be  admitted  into  the  naval  asylum 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  would  be  well  taken  care 
of  in  his  old  age.  But  as  the  boundary  question  was 
not  then  settled,  the  old  veteran  was  not  disposed  to 
leave  the  service  while  there  was  any  propect  of  a 
war.  The  New  York  Herald,  which  states  these  par- 
ticulars, goes  on  to  say: 

Soon  after  it  had  been  announced  that  Lord  Ash- 
burton had  concluded  the  treaty  settling  the  boundary 
question,  the  old  veteran  made  application  to  Capt. 
Gregory  for  his  discharge,  and  admission  into  the 
asylum,  saying,  “that  now  the  boundary  question  was 
settled,  I thought  I might  as  well  go,  and  besides, 
you  know,  captain,”  said  he,  “if  any  thing  turns  up, 
I can  come  back  again.”  Captain  Gregory  accord- 
ingly made  the  requisite  representations  to  the  navy 
department,  Old  Wolferiden’s  long  service  and 
exemplary  character,  and  the  secretary  wrote  the 
following  letter,  to  be  read  to  the  crew,  when  his 
discharge  was  given  him: 

(Navy  deportment,  1th  September,  1842. 

Sir:  In  discharging  you  from  the  navy  of  the  U. 
States  with  a view  to  your  admission  into  the  naval 
asylum  at  Philadelphia,  I cannot  allow  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  without  expressing  my  approbation  of 
your  conduct  while  in  the  service  of  your  country. 
You  have  been  reported  to  the  department  as  a most 
exemplary  man,  always  prompt  in  obeying  the  or- 
ders of  your  officers,  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
your  duties,  and  scrupulously  exact  in  keeping  your 
word. 

Such  conduct,  while  it  is  honorable  ta  you,  should 
be  held  up  to  the  example  of  your  fellow  seamen;  I 

therefor  direct  that  this  letter  be  read  in  the  pre- 


sence of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  United  States 
ship  North  Carolina,  and  that  you  be  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  And  I wish  you  all  the 
comfort  and  happiness  in  your  old  age,  which  your 
good  conduct  so  justly  entitles  you  to.  I am,  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant,  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 
Mr.  John  Wolfenden,  seaman,  U-  S.  ship 

North  Carolina,  Neio  York. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  states  by  authority  of  a 
letter  from  Gibraltar,  dated  September  2d,  that  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Fairfield,  which  was  hourly  ex- 
pected, the  American  squadron,  then  at  Gibraltar 
would  proceed  with  the  first  fair  wind  for  Tangiers, 
in  prosecution  of  the  late  insult  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  the  case  of  the  consul,  Mr.  Carr. 

On  the  30th  ultimo,  the  finding  of  the  court  mar- 
tial at  New  York  in  the  case  of  lieutenant  Noble  was 
lorwarded  to  Washington. 

The  French  corvette  Circe  sailed  a few  days  since 
from  Norfolk  for  Martinique. 

The  nfw  bureaus.  We  learn  that  there  has  been 
almost  a fracas  in  some  of  the  new  bureaus  of  the 
navy  department,  at  Washington,  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  clerks.  There  are  five  bureaus,  and  attach- 
ed to  each  one  are  several  fat  clerkships;  these  situa- 
tions the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  taken  upon  him- 
self to  fill  with  his  favorites,  without  even  saying  to 
the  heads  of  these  bureaus  by  your  leave,  sir.  The 
act  of  congress,  it  appears,  gives  the  power  to  the 
secretary,  contemplating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
would  consult  the  head  of  the  bureau  with  whom  the 
clerks  are  to  be  associated,  and  which  those  gentle- 
men conceive  to  be  due  to  them,  as  to  the  persons  to 
be  appointed.  This  preliminary  appears  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  the  secretary,  who  very  modest- 
ly thrusts  into  the  situations  those  whom  he  chooses. 
So  they  go.  [Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

Legislation  respecting  the  navy.  The  act  to 
regulate  the  appointment  and  pay  of  the  engineers  in 
the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  one  Chief  Engineer,  two  first  as- 
sistants, two  second  assistants,  and  three  third  assist- 
ants for  each  steam  frigate.  The  rates  of  pay  are  ac- 
cording to  the  following  scale:  to  the  chief  engineer 
$1500  per  annum;  first  assistants  $900  each  per  an- 
num; second  assistants  $700,  third  assistants  $500; 
each  to  receive  one  ration  per  day.  The  Secretary 
of  the  navy  is  empowered  to  appoint  one  scientific  en- 
gineer in  chief,  who  shall  receive  $3000  per  annum. 

An  Acl  was  also  passed  at  the  late  session  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  the  pay  of  Pursers  in  the  navy.  It 
provides  that  all  supplies  for  the  navy  shall  be  pur- 
chased out  of  public  monies  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive.  In- 
stead of  the  emoluments  heretofore  authorized  by  law 
to  pursers,  the  Act  fixes  an  annual  compensation  va- 
rying from  $3,500  to  $1500  according  to  class  of  ship, 
occupation,  &.c. 

Another  very  proper  law  secures  to  Professors  of 
Mathematics  in  the  navy  a suitable  rank  These  of- 
ficers are  entitled  to  mess  with  Lieutenants  on  board 
ship,  and  to  receive  Lieutenants’  rations. 

These  various  Acts,  together  with  the  law  re-or- 
ganizing  the  navy  department  and  placing  it  on  a basis 
ol  efficiency,  constitute  a series  of  excellent  regula- 
tions for  the  good  of  the  service.  When  the  govern- 
ment shall  become  free  from  debt  and  be  in  the  pos- 
session of  abundant  revenue  for  the  purpose,  the  gra- 
dual yet  steady  increase  of  the  navy  will  be  a favorite 
object  with  the  American  people.  Our  commercial 
interests  direct  to  this  policy;  our  national  self-pro- 
tection demands  it;  the  honors  already  gathered  a- 
round  our  flag  and  the  prospects  of  future  glories,  re- 
quire it.  [Balt.  Amer. 

American  Navy  Yards.  Beginning  north,  the 
first  navy  yard  on  our  coast  is  found  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  The  navy  yard  is  situated  on  Na- 
yy  Island,  on  the  east  side  of  Piscataqua  river,  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Maine.  The  yard 
contains  58  acres,  and  cost  the  government  $5,500. 
Portsmouth  is  the  only  sea  port  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  its  harbor  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  coast,  being 
easily  accessible,  as  it  has  40  feet  of  water  in  the 
channel  at  low  tide,  and  is,  moreover,  perfectly  land 
locked.  It  is  also  capacious  and  well  protected. — 
Here  were  built  the  Washington  74,  the  Concord  20, 
the  Preble  16,  and  others. 

The  next  navy  yard  is  at  Charlestown,  Mass.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  Charles  river,  and  at  the 
east  point  of  the  town.  It  covers  an  extent  of  near- 
ly 60  acres.  The  dry  dock,  built  of  hewn  granite,  in 
the  most  solid  manner,  cost  $677,070.  Here  was 
built  the  Vermont  80,  the  Alabama  80,  the  Indepen- 
dence [originally  74]  54,  the  Constitution  44,  the  Bos- 
ton 20,  the  Warren  20,  the  Cyane  20,  the  Marion  16, 
the  Porpoise  10,  the  Pioneer  10,  the  Consort  10,  the 
Boxer  10. 


The  navy  yard  at  New  York  is  situated  on  Walla- 
bout  Bay,  Long  Island,  opposite  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  contains  about  40  acres,  and  cost  the  gov- 
ernment $40,000.  Here  were  built  the  Ohio  80,  the 
Lexington  20,  the  Vincennes  20,  the  Fairfield  20,  the 
Levant  20,  the  Peacock  18,  the  Decatur  16,  the  Dol- 
phin 10,  the  Enterprise  10,  the  steamer  Fulton,  and 
the  steamer  Missouri. 

The  Philadelphia  navy  yard  is  located  within  the 
district  of  Southwark,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, opposite  the  city.  It  contains  11  acres,  and 
cost  the  United  States  $27,000.  At  this  yard  was 
built  the  largest  vessel  in  our  service,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, of  120  guns.  Here  also  were  built  the  Frank- 
lin 74,  the  North  Carolina  80,  the  United  States  44, 
the  Guerriere  44,  the  Vandalia  20,  the  Dale  16,  the 
Relief  store  ship,  and  the  steamer  Mississippi. 

Baltimore  is  a naval  station,  with  one  or  more  re- 
ceiving ships,  but  has  not,  we  believe,  the  appurte- 
nances of  a navy  yard.  No  ship  has  been  built  here 
since  1814.  The  Cunsiellaiion  36,  was  built  there 
in  1797;  the  Ontario  18,  and  the  Hornet  17,  in  1813; 
and  the  Java  44,  in  1814. 

The  Washington  navy  yard  is  situated  on  the  east- 
ern branch  of  the  river  Potomac,  contains  37  acres, 
and  cost  but  $4,000.  Here  were  built  the  Columbus 
74,  Potomac  44,  Brandywine  44,  Columbia  44,  St. 
Louis  20,  Grampus  10,  Shark  10. 

The  navy  yard  at  Gosport,  Virginia,  is  situated  on 
the  south  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  river,  adjoining 
Portsmouth.  It  contains  16  acres  and  cost  $12  000. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  navy  yards  in  the 
union,  and  has  a dry  dock  which  was  built  at  an  ex- 
pense of  over  $900,000.  At  this  yard  were  built  the 
Delaware  74,  Macedonian  [rebuilt]  26,  John  Adams 
[rebuilt]  20,  Natchez  10,  Erie  [rebuilt]  18,  Yorktown 
16,  and  others. 

The  navy  station  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  has  been  but 
recently  established,  and  no  buildings  of  importance 
have  been  erected. 

The  Pensacola  navy  yard  is  situated  on  Pensacola 
Bay,  about  6 miles  below  the  town,  and  is  important 
as  a rendezvous  for  ships  stationed  in,  or  cruising 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  [Savannah  Georgian. 

An  address  to  the  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  undersigned,  with  a number  of  others, 
was  appointed  a committee  hy  the  convention  of  the 
officers  of  the  array  and  navy,  recently  held  in  this 
city,  to  present  to  the  public,  in  some  definite  form, 
a brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  calling  said  con- 
vention. It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  this  duty  is 
attempted;  but  it  is  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  the 
views  and  feelings  of  the  committee,  thus  sacredly 
charged  with  its  execution,  will,  in  the  main,  find  so 
ready  a response  in  the  hearts  of  their  brethren,  and 
especially  of  the  members  of  those  different  corps, 
as  to  secure  their  co-operation,  in  any  measure  adap- 
ted to  elevate  the  military  profession. 

A year  ago,  a few  clergymen,  who  either  were  or 
bad  been  connected  with  one  or  the  other  branch  ot 
our  national  defences,  finding  a general  coincidence 
of  views  in  regard  to  the  very  partial  supply  of  faith- 
ful religious  and  moral  instruction  at  our  different 
military  and  naval  posts,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
calling  together  immediately,  some  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause,  and  laying  the  matter  before  them.  The 
call  was  accordingly  made,  and  a very  respectable 
number  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  the  most  of  whom 
were  connected  with  the  different  military  and  naval 
stations,  assembled  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  in 
this  city,  on  the  21st  of  June  last. 

After  a free  and  fraternal  interchange  of  views, 
the  convention  appointed  a committee  of  thirteen 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information 
and  arranging  business  forthe  next  convention, which 
is  to  be  held  in  this  city  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
October  next,  at  12  o’clock,  M. 

The  objects,  then,  which  the  convention  seek  to 
accomplish,  are  such  as  these: 

To  ascertain,  first,  as  far  as  may  be  the  actual  de- 
stitution of  religious  and  moral  instruction  in  both 
arms  of  the  national  service. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  many  of  our  armed 
vessels,  having  a large  number  of  men  on  board,  as 
well  as  a number  of  important  military  posts,  where 
little  or  no  systematic  religious  instruction  is  enjoy- 
ed The  convention  would  seek  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, by  attempting  to  show  those  who  are  the  most 
deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  how  they  may,  most 
probably  be  supplied  with  such  instruction,  in  a man- 
ner the  most  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Another  object,  which  the  convention  has  in  view, 
is,  to  do  what  it  can  by  purely  moral  and  persuasive 
means,  to  secure  a truly  able  and  spiritual  chaplain- 
cy for  the  army  and  navy. 

There  can  be  no  just  reason  assigned  why  men 
who  have  voluntarily  forgone  many  of  the  invalua- 
ble advantages  of  society'  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
should  not  be  furnished  with  the  labors  of  an  effi< 
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cient  and  able  ministry  in  their  distant  and  often  iso- 
lated position.  And  who  can  tell  the  amount  of 
good,  that  a pious  and  devoted  servant  of  God  might 
be  the  instrument  of  doing  in  such  circumstances  to 
officers  and  their  families,  the  men,  and  others,  that 
cluster  around  our  military  and  naval  posts?  And 
yet  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  subject 
know,  that  with  a number  of  honorable  exceptions 
there  is  a marked  deficiency  of  labors  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  cause  of  this  deficiency,  owing  in  part 
to  the  indifference  of  the  Christian  public,  or  of  the 
parties  most  interested  in  the  matter,  or  the  want  of 
zeal  in  those,  of  whom,  from  their  official  station, 
more  extended  efforts  for  elevating  the  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  service  might  be  justly 
expected,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  We  have  to 
do  only  with  the  facts;  and  this  convention  will  have 
accomplished  a good  object,  if,  by  mutual  counsels 
and  advisary  measures,  they  shall  be  able  to  direct 
any  who  may  be  interested  in  this  matter,  to  the 
means  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  British  army  and  na- 
vy, the  most  liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  supply 
of  the  men  with  regular  instruction  of  a moral  and 
religious  character.  Scarcely  a military  station  of 
any  importance,  or  a vessel  of  any  size,  is  without  a 
chaplain;  and  no  embassy  to  a foreign  state  of  any 
considerable  note  takes  place,  where  the  diplomatist 
has  not  attached  to  his  suite  “the  preacher  of  right- 
eousness;” so  that  all  Englishmen,  whether  resident 
or  transient,  within  the  bounds  of  such  embassy, 
may,  if  they  choose,  attend  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Is  there  any  sufficient  reason  why  our 
own  countrymen,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  en- 
gaged in  the  national  service,  should  not  be  equally 
benefitted? 

Again,  the  convention  would  not  confine  their  in- 
quiries merely  to  the  best  mode  of  furnishing  moral 
and  religious  instruction;  although  as  a means  of 
good  discipline,  as  well  as  good  morals,  they  believe 
it  to  be  a matter  of  the  first  importance.  They  would 
look  still  further,  and  by  all  consistent  and  feasible 
means,  endeavor  to  elevate  the  whole  character  of 
the  service — intellectually  as  well  as  morally. 

But  the  more  immediate  object  the  convention 
have  in  view  is  to  endeavor  to  enlist,  if  possible,  the 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  officers  themselves,  in 
efforts  to  secure  these  important  results,  as  far  as 
practicable,  at  their  respective  posts.  The  charac- 
ter and  morals  of  our  soldiery  and  seamen  have  so 
long  been  neglected,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
sympathy  or  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  community, 
to  redeem  them  from  pernicious  habits  and  customs, 
will  prove  completely  successful,  unsupported  by 
the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  their  officers. 
They  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  their  cha- 
racter, condition  and  wants;  and  in  many  cases,  are 
the  best  counsellors,  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
means  of  their  moral  elevation. 

The  committee,  therefore,  cannot  but  express  the 
earnest  hope,  that  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
including  the  marine  corps  and  revenue  service,  and 
the  friends  of  our  national  defences  generally,  will 
be  strongly  represented  in  the  next  convention,  with 
reference  to  a free  and  full  consultation  on  these  and 
similar  points,  and  they  are  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that  much  good  may  be  the  result. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee. 

(Signed)  T.  S.  HARRIS,  chairman. 

Mew  York,  September  23. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  governor  has  appointed  Thursday  Dec.  22d 
next,  as  a day  of  annual  thanksgiving  in  that  state. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Wealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  pro- 
perty of  Massachusetts  (says  the  Boston  Times) 
amounts,  according  to  the  last  valuation,  to  three 
hundred  millions  in  round  numbers;  population  in 
round  numbers  700,000,  being  $429  nearly  for  every 
individual,  or  $2,145  for  every  family  of  five  per- 
sons. The  county  of  Suffolk,  in  which  is  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  which  contains  95,773  persons,  is  valued 
at  $110,000,000;  while  Essex,  with  a population  of 
94,984,  is  valued  at  only  $31,592,082.  Hampshire, 
with  30,897  inhabitants,  is  valued  at  $7,298  351;  and 
Barnstable,  with  32,584  inhabitants,  contains  pro- 

Eof  the  value  of  $4,896,933.  The  difference 
;en  Suffolk  and  the  other  counties  is  very  great. 

A new  community.  A society  called  the  “Fra- 
ternal Community,”  has  lately  been  established  in 
Millord,  Mass.  The  views  of  the  association  were 
generally  imbibed  by  the  members  of  a religious  so- 
ciety, mostly  residing  in  Mendon,  Mass,  and  vicinity, 
and  known  as  Restoration ists.  The  conditions  and 
regulations  upon  which  this  novel  organization  is  to 


exist,  are  like  those  adopted  by  the  Shakers,  though 
varying  in  some  particulars.  All  the  properly  of  the 
members  is  thrown  into  one  stock,  and  its  possessors 
are  to  labor  for  its  increase,  and  live  together  in  one 
family.  Two  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been  pur- 
chased, together  with  a water  privilege.  One  large 
dwelling  house  has  been  erected,  and  a saw  mill  and 
flour  mill,  and  quite  a large  machine  shop,  are  now 
in  process  of  erection.  The  community  have  also  a 
printing  office,  and  publish  a small  paper,  “The 
Practical  Christian.”  This  embryo  settlement  has 
been  ehristened  Hopedale,  or  Fraternal  Community 
No.  1.  It  now  contains  some  thirty  or  forty  inhabi- 
tants, and  it  is  said  that  great  numbers  stand  ready 
to  join,  as  soon  as  sufficient  accommodations  are 
provided.  The  labors  of  the  people  will  be  princi- 
pally agricultural  and  mechanical. 

The  hon.  Caleb  Cushing  arrived  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  on  Thursday  last,  and  was  received  by  a large 
crowd  of  his  constituents,  amid  firing  of  cannon,  &c. 
A temporary  stand  was  erected  in  the  car  house, 
from  which  he  addressed  the  citizens,  during  which 
he  stated  that  he  came  among  them  ardently  desir- 
ing to  lay  before  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  a 
brief  history  and  exposition  of  the  events  of  the 
last  eighteen  months. 

The  hon.  Nathan  Appleton  has  resigned  his  seat 
as  a member  of  congress  from  the  Boston  District, 
and  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  has  fixed  Mon- 
day the  14th  of  November,  (the  day  on  which  the 
general  state  election  is  held ,)  for  an  election  to  fill 
the  vacancy. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  Thursday  till  the  3d 
of  November,  at  which  time  the  general  assembly 
will  be  in  session.  The  constitution  adopted  by  the 
convention  is  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  to  be 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  people. 

NEW  YORK. 

Agricultural  Fair.  The  agricultural  meeting 
in  Albany  on  27th,  28th  and  29th  September,  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  a very  satisfactory  affair. 

A very  large  number  of  very  fine  blood  cattle 
were  on  the  ground  for  competition,  and  the  assem- 
blage of  practical  farmers  and  of  amateurs  from  a 
distance  as  well  as  from  our  own  state  was  large. 

The  operations  of  the  meeting  were  terminated 
by  a dinner,  at  which  Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Livings- 
ton, presided,  and  which  was  enlivened  by  some 
good  speaking,  of  which  the  Albany  Argus  furnishes 
a report. 

From  among  these,  we  extract  from  that  of  It.  gov. 
Bradish, — in  answer  to  a toast  from  the  chair  com- 
plimentary to  the  legislature  and  public  men  of  New 
York,  and  to  Mr.  Bradish  by  name,  who  in  authoriz- 
ing the  geological  survey,  have  so  much  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

“For  much  of  what  had  been  done,  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  especially  in  the  latter,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  were  indebted  to 
our  ingenious  and  sagacious  neighbors  of  the  East, 
as  well  as  for  strong  hands  to  guide  them,  and  clever 
heads  for  their  application  to  various  uses.  There 
could  not  be  a doubt  that  emigrants  from  that  quar- 
ter incorporated  with  our  original  and  excellent  po- 
pulation of  Dutch  origin,  had  at  once  improved  our 
character  and  agriculture.  (Cheers.)  The  Lieut. 
Governor  illustrated  this  remark  by  a case  that 
came  within  his  own  knowledge — a case  of  yankee 
plain  dealing  and  cleverness  overcoming  all  the  pre- 
judices and  suspicion  of  a Dutch  burgher,  and  re- 
sulting in  a match  and  a progeny,  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  but  of  Yankee  Dutch,  remarkable  for  a rare 
combination  of  the  proverbial  prudence  and  integri- 
ty of  the  Dutchman  with  the  intelligence,  enterprise 
and  activity  of  the  yankee.  Sir,  (said  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,)  it  is  a good  cross.  (Laughter.)  The 
Lieutenant  Governorconcluded  some  remarks  on  the 
great  importance  of  practical  agricultural  schools, 
or  a practical  course  of  education  in  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, as  an  aid  to  the  great  object  of  the  society, 
by  giving  the  following  sentiment: 

Agriculture  and  agriculturists.  The  former  not 
more  essential  to  the  prosperity,  than  the  latter  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitutional  liberties  and 
free  institutions,  of  our  country.  (Cheering,  and  bail 
Columbia  from  the  band.) 

Gen.  Talmadge,  who  was  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents, dilated  upon  the  importance  of  the  tariff’  as 
aiding  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  as  en- 
suring, among  other  things,  a sure  and  growing  home 
market  to  agriculture,  and  concluded  with  offering 
this  clever  toast: 

The  greatest  of  inventions.  The  union  of  labor  and 
science,  with  protection  that  is  neither  accidental, 
incidental,  nor  horizontal.  (Laughter.) 


An  amusing  speech  was  made  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  a 
Canada  farmer.  Mr.  Barnard,  the  representative  in 
congress  from  Albany,  also  spoke,  as  did  several 
others. 

Such  assemblages  and  exhibitions  cannot  but  lead 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  as  a science,  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  raising  the  finest  stock, 
which  it  costs  no  more  to  keep,  when  once  obtained, 
than  the  worst.  [.V.  Y.  American. 

VIRGINIA. 

The  abduction  plot.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  3d 
inst.  contains  a letter  from  John  H.  Pleasants,  Esq.  in 
whieh  he  declares  that  his  recent  story  respecting 
the  plot  to  abduct  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  a Iwax.  He 
says — 

“The  whole  story  was  a fiction,  concerted  here, 
between  your  friend,  Major  B***###,  and  myself,  and 
the  object  simply  to  amu3e  ourselves  for  a day  or  so 
with  the  speculations  of  the  press.” 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anti  tariff  meeting  in  Abbeville.  We  are 
gratified  to  learn  by  an  article  we  copy  from  the 
Greenville  Mountaineer,  that  our  friends  in  Abbeville 
district  are  about  to  hold  a meeting  on  next  sale  day 
to  consider  and  oppose  that  infamous  new  “bill  of  a- 
bominations,”  the  tariff,  and  that  Gen.  McDuffie  will 
address  the  people  on  the  subject.  This  is  the  true 
course.  Let  the  people  every  where  speak  out  bold- 
ly and  determinately,  against  this  monstrous  act  of 
legislative  robbery  and  oppression,  and  their  true  and 
tried  friends,  like  Gen.  McDuffie,  again  raise  the 
banner  of  resistance — resistance  to  the  end  at  all 
hazards.  If  a new  congress  repeals  it,  well;  but  let 
not  the  people  rely  upon  a result,  in  our  opinion  ve- 
ry doubtful.  This  bill  will  strengthen  as  it  proceeds 
and  the  whole  protective  interest  will  be  united  by 
it,  and  will  rally  around  it.  No  pains  or  cost  will  be 
spared,  to  secure  votes  in  its  favor;  and  we  shall  be 
much  mistaken  if  more  democratic  votes  be  not 
found  in  its  favor,  than  there  seems  to  be  any  idea  of 

now.  At  any  rate,  the  safe  ground  is  opposition 

opposition  and  union— and  full  preparation  to  act  at 
once  for  ourselves,  if  the  desired  repeal  be  defeated- 
for  this  very  preparation  itself,  will  do  much,  with 
the  moderate  tariff  members,  in  promoting  a repeai. 

[ Carolinian  Sept.  29. 

ALABAMA. 

The  governor  of  Alabama  declines  calling  the  le- 
gislature together,  for  the  purpose  of  legislating  the 
banks  out  of  their  difficulties,  alleging  that  their  con- 
dition is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  aid,  and  that 
it  is  the  intrinsic  wealth  of  a state,  and  not  legisla- 
tive action,  that  gives  credit  to  a bank  and  currency 
to  her  bills.  1 

Governor  Fitzpatrick  has  issued  a circular  addres- 
sed to  the  county  court  judges  throughout  the  gtato 
requesting  to  be  informed  of  the  amount  of  taxation’ 
expenditures  and  indebtedness  of  each  county,  with' 
a detailed  account  of  all  the  objects  of  taxation  and 
the  amount  separately  raised  from  each,  for  several 
past  years.  It  is  to  enable  the  legislature  to  act  un- 
derstandingly,  on  the  subject  ofdirect  taxation,  which 
in  his  circular  he  describes  as  likely  “to  form'  one  of 
the  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  legisla- 
ture.” [Mobile  Reg.  Sept.  26. 

OHIO. 

MR.  CLAY  AT  DAYTON,  (OHIO.) 

From  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  of  30 th  ult. 

“The  great  Dayton  convention Having  just 

returned  from  Dayton,  we  have  only  time  to  say,  be- 
fore going  to  press,  that  language  is  inadequate  to 
portray  the  sublime  spectacle  which  was  witnessed 
in  that  city  yesterday — a spectacle  far  surpassing  the 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  as  far  surpassing 
any  thing  that  distinguished  the  excited  canvass  for 
the  presidency  in  1840.  As  to  the  numbers  present 
the  most  candid,  moderate,  and  competent  judges 
unite  in  placing  it,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  in 
the  vicinity  of  a hundred  thousand  persons  ! ’ 

“The  convention  in  the  afternoon  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  most  eloquent  and  impressive 
manner,  for  the  space  of  about  one  hour  and  a quar- 
ter. Mr.  C.  confined  himself  exclusively  to  topics 
of  national  concernment,  and,  as  far  as  heard  by  us 
to  the  subjects  of  the  currency,  the  protection  of 
American  industry,  and  the  adverse  systems  of  poli- 
cy pursued  by  the  opponents  of  the  whig  party. 

“Mr.  Andrews,  member  eff  congress,  spoke  & 

short  time,  and  Mr.  Crittenden  at  greater  length 

the  latter  on  the  question  of  high  and  low  wages 
and  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  the  latter.  ° ’ 
“Gov.  Corwin  spoke  about  fifteen  minutes  when 
a furious  shower  of  rain — which  has  become  an  aus- 
picious omen  to  the  Whig  party— broke  in  upon  the 
further  proceeding  of  the  grand  body  of  the  conven- 
tion. 
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“Although  vast  numbers,  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
of  the  people,  left  the  city  towards  the  close  of  the 
day,  yet  the  town  was  filled  with  the  vast  fragments 
remaining,  and  during  the  evening  thousands  upon 
thousands  were  listening  to  the  animated  harangues 
of  different  eloquent  speakers  at  three  several  places 
of  meeting.  When  we  left,  at  eight  o’clock,  Mr. 
Ewing  was  addressing  an  immense  multitude  which 
thronged  the  main  street  as  far  in  each  direction  as 
his  strong  voice  could  be  made  to  extend. 

“Never  were  the  People  in  western  Ohio  burning 
with  such  inextinguishable  ardor  and  enthusiasm. — 
We  shall  make  a clean  sweep  west  of  the  Scioto — 
not  a wreck  or  relic  will  remain.” 

We  learn  from  the  Lexington  Observer  that  Mr. 
Clay  is  to  proceed  from  Dayton  to  Indianapolis, 
where  as  well  as  at  various  other  places  in  Indiana, 
extensive  preparations  for  his  reception  and  enter- 
tainment are  in  progress. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  “Times  and  Seasons"  of  15th  Sept,  says  that 
on  the  4th  inst  a letter  was  read  to  the  saints  in 
Nauvoo  from  Joseph  Smith,  which  it  publishes  and 
from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

“ September  1st,  1S42. 

To  all  the  saints  in  Nauvoo: 

Forasmuch  as  the  Lord  has  revealed  unto  me  that 
my  enemies*  both  of  Missouri  and  this  state,  were 
again  on  the  pursuit  of  me;  and  inasmuch  as  they 
pursue  me  without  cause,  and  have  not  the  least 
shadow  or  coloring  of  justice  or  right  on  their  side, 
in  the  getting  up  of  their  prosecutions  against  me: 
and  inasmuch  as  their  pretensions  are  all  founded  in 
falsehood,  of  the  blackest  die,  I have  thought  it  ex- 
pedient, and  wisdom  in  me  to  leave  the  place  for  a 
short  season,  for  my  own  safety  and  the  safety  of  this 
people.  I would  say  to  all  those  with  whom  I have 
business,  that  I have  left  my  affairs  with  agents  and 
clerks  who  will  transact  all  business  in  a prompt 
and  proper  manner;  and  will  see  that  all  my  debts 
are  cancelled  in  due  time,  by  turning  out  property, 
or  otherwise  as  the  case  may  require,  or  as  the  cir- 
cumstances may  admit  of.  When  I learn  that  the 
storm  is  fully  blown  over,  then  I will  return  to  you 
again. 

And  as  for  the  perils  which  I am  called  to  pass 
through,  they  seem  but  a small  thing  tome,  as  the  envy 
and  wrath  of  man  have  been  my  common  lot  all  the 
days  of  my  life;  and  for  what  cause,  it  seems  myste- 
rious, unless  I was  ordained  from  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  for  some  good  end,  or  bad  as  you 
may  choose  to  call  it.  Judge  ye  for  yourselves.  God 
knoweth  all  these  things,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad. 
But  nevertheless,  deep  water  is  what  1 am  wont  to 
swim  in:  it  all  has  become  a second  nature  to  me. 
And  I feel  like  Paul,  to  glory  in  tribulation,  for  this 
day  has  the  God  of  my  fathers  delivered  me  out  of 
them  all,  and  will  deliver  me  from  henceforth;  for 
behold  and  lo,  I shall  triumph  over  all  my  enemies, 
for  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken  it. 

Let  all  the  saints  rejoice,  therefore,  and  be  exceed- 
ing glad,  for  Israel’s  God  is  their  God;  and  he  will 
inete  out  a just  recompense  of  reward  upon  the  heads 
of  all  your  oppressors. 

And  agaia,  verily  thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  the  work 
of  my  temple,  and  all  the  works  which  I have  ap- 
pointed unto  you,  be  continued  on  and  not  cease:  and 
let  your  diligence,  and  your  perseverance,  and  pa- 
tience, and  your  works  he  reboubled;  and  you  shall 
in  no  Wise  lose  your  reward  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.’’ 

The  same  paper  publishes  also  the  account  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  daughter  of  Elder  Rigdon  from 
among  the  dead,  and  her  revelations  from  the  other 
world  among  which  was  that  “the  Lord  had  taken 
away  one  of  the  eye  teeth  of  Geo.  W.  Robinson,  and 
unless  he  repented  he  would  take  away  another,”  and 
concerning  Dr!  Bennett,  “that  he  was  a wicked  man 
and  that  the  Lord  would  tread  him  under  his  feet.” 
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AN  OLD  TIMES  SPECULATOR.  The  debts 
due  by  the  estate  of  John  Nicholson,  once  the  part- 
ner of  Robert  Morris,  of  revolutionary  memory  are 
gaid  to  amount  to  twelve  millions  dollars! 

He  was  comptroller  general  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  1782  to  1796,  and  in  some  way  used 
the  public  funds  to  carry  on  his  speculations.  Of 
the  extent  of  his  landed  possessions,  some  concep- 
tion may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  his  brother, 
Samuel  Nicholson,  after  a very  laborious  invesliga- 
tion  reported  to  the  government  in  1816,  that  the 
land’s  to  which  he  had  an  indisputable  title,  covered 
one-seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  state.  In  a letter 
to  an  intimate  friend,  he  mentioned  a transfer  in  a 
single  operation,  of  between  one  and  Wro  millions  of 
acres  in  Georgia. 


About  the  year  1798,  he  became  seriously  embar- 
! rassed,  and  died  in  the  year  1800.  As  he  was  a 
debtor  to  the  commonwealth,  the  state  had  a lien 
on  all  his  lands.  Many  of  these  have  been  cleared 
of  all  incumbrances  by  compromise,  but  the  lien 
still  remains  on  more  than  a million  of  acres,  ren- 
dering, as  a committee  of  the  legislature  say,  “titles 
doubtful  and  uncertain,  retarding  the  improvement 
of  the  commonwealth,  and. keeping  all  concerned  in 
endless  suspense.” 

To  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  landholders, 
heirs,  creditors,  and  the  commonwealth,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  a few  years  since,  instituted  a 
special  court,  called  the  Nicholson  court,  with  plena- 
ry power  in  the  premises.  And  the  people  of  Erie 
county  in  that  state,  have  been  not  a little  astounded 
by  an  order  from  that  court,  which,  if  carried  into 
effect,  will  cause  nearly  the  whole  country  to  pass 
under  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  in  about  five  weeks 
time!  It  appears  to  have  been  the  first  intimation 
they  had,  that  their  lands  were  embraced  in  the 
claim. 

Great  also  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Beaver,  when  a handbill  was  received  from 
Pittsburg  on  the  24th  of  October  by  order  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  Nicholson  court.  On  examin- 
ing it,  there  were  found  embraced  in  it,  two  or  three 
hundred  tracts,  of  four  hundred  acres  each,  alto- 
gether exceeding  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  of  the 
best  land  in  the  county,  and  embracing  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  territorial  limits.  This  advertise- 
ment to  sell  is,  it  i3  alleged,  the  first  intimation  that 
John  Nicholson  ever  had  a claim  to  a single  tract  of 
land  in  the  county — the  many  hundreds,  nay,  almost 
thousands  of  persons  now  in  possession,  not  dream- 
ing of  insecurity  from  that  or  any  other  quarter. 

Such  is  the  effect  of  speculation.  Through  John 
Nicholson’s  all-grasping  cupidity,  the  peace  of  whole 
counties  is  disturbed,  forty  years  after  his  death. 

[JV.  Y.  Morning  Post. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  a notice  of  the  United  States  Almanac,  written 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker,  for  the  last  number  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  Journal,  we  find  the  formula  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  W.  for  calculating  the  population  of 
the  United  States  at  any  period.  The  censuses  for 
the  years  1790,  1800,  1810;  1820,  1830,  and  1840, 
are  of  course  the  basis  of  the  estimate,  as  they  show 
the  ratio  of  increase  for  five  successive  periods  of 
ten  years.  The  average  increase  for  each  period  is 
ascertained  to  be  34  15-100.  According  to  Mr.  W.’s 
calculation,  we  have  the  following  as  the  population 
for  the  decades,  from  1750,  to  the  close  of  the  pre^ 
sent  century,  inclusive: 


Date. 

By  Census. 

By  Formula.  Discrepancy. 

1750 

1,015,000 

1760 

1,455,000 

1770 

2,054,000 

1780 

2,059,000 

1790 

3,929,827 

3,928,000 

less 

2,000 

1800 

5,305940 

5,344,000 

plus 

38,600 

1810 

7,239,814 

7,207,000 

less 

33,000 

1820 

9,638,191 

9,650.000 

plus 

12,000 

1830 

12,866,020 

12,856,000 

plus 

10,000 

1840 

17,068,666 

17.068,666 

1850 

22,629,000 

1860 

30.007,000 

1870 

39,890,000 

1880 

53,200,000 

1890 

71,000,000 

1900 

97,000,000 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  population,  ac- 
cording to  the  censuses,  and  according  to  the  formu- 
la at  the  five  periods  when  the  census  was  taken,  is 
comparatively  very  trifling,  and  it  is  truly  remarked 
by  Mr.  W.  that  a formula  which,  reckoning  back- 
wards from  1840  to  1790,  represents  the  population 
of  the  U.  States  with  a maximum  error  of  38  000 
and  with  a sum  of  errors  of  only  95,000  in  an  ag- 
gregate of  56,000,000,  must  afford  a plausible  esti- 
mate for  two  or  three  censuses  to  come.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  excess  by  the  formula  in  the  year 
1800,  and  the  deficit  in  1810,  as  compared  with  the 
actual  census,  may  have  been  caused  by  the  greater 
immigration  to  the  United  States  during  the  troubles 
in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  return  of  the 
immigrants  when  those  troubles  ceased. 

[North  American. 

DECISION  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  Judge  Story, 
(says  the  Boston  Post),  lately  delivered  a decision  as 
to  the  fiduciary  debts  under  the  bankrupt  law,  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  that  city,  as  follows: 

‘'First,  that  the  existence  fiduciary  debts, contract- 
ed before  the  passage  of  the  act,  would  not  deprive  I 
the  petitioner  of  a right  to  a discharge  in  bankruptcy  ! 
from  all  his  other  debt*. 


| Secondly,  that  the  claims  of  those  having  legal  de 
mands  against  the  administrator  would  still  remain 
good  against  him,  notwithstanding  his  discharge  in 
bankruptcy. 

Thirdly,  that  if  these  creditors  came  in  with  other 
creditors  for  a share  in  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt, 
they  would  be  stopped  from  further  proceeding 
against  him  after  his  discharge.  And, 

1 Fourthly,  that  fiduciary  debts,  contracted  subse- 
I quently  lo  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt 
1 law,  would  entirely  prevent  the  discharge  of  the 
bankrupt.” 

GERMAN  OPINIONS  OF  FATHER  MA- 
THEW. The  fame  of  this  great  and  good  man  has 
spread  beyond  his  native  country.  Wherever  civili- 
i zation  exists — as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  humanizing 
I influence  extend — the  name'  and"  services  of  Father 
i Mathew  are  known  and  appreciated.  This  is  true 
! — this  is  solid  renown;  not  the  ephemeral  or  doubt- 
j ful  renown  of  the  statesman  or  warrior — not  the  re- 
I nown  which  is  accomplished  by  the  blood  or  misery 
of  our  fellow-creatures — but  the  more  enduring  re- 
putation which  is  based  on  good  acts,  and  which  the 
i world  will  not  willingly  suffer  to  die.  The  labors  of 
| Father  Mathew  are  inscribed  on  a more  lasting  me- 
morial than  perishable  brass  or  marble;  they  are 
written  on  the  heart  of  man — they  are  inseparably 
associated  with  his  moral  and  physical  welfare — 
they  are  part  and  parcel  of  his  future  progress,  and 
will  be  remembered  among  those  fair  achievements 
which  “smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust”  long 
after  the  faithful  missionary  of  virtue  has  passed 
away  from  the  earth. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  after  perus- 
ing a paper  on  the  subject  of  Father  Mathew  in  a 
literary  journal  published  at  Leipsic.  The  notice  is 
written  by  a lady  who  seems  to  have  been  inspired 
with  a fervid  enthusiasm  in  contemplating  the  cha- 
racter and  labors  of  the  good  apostle.  She  opens 
her  panegyric — which  differs  from  most  panegyrics, 
inasmuch  as  it  strictly  true — in  the  following  just 
and  flattering  manner: 

“Among  the  philanthropists  whose  successful  zeal 
has  shed  lasting  lustre  on  the  dark  history  of  human 
imperfection,  the  subject  of  the  present  brief  me- 
moir has  pre-eminently  distinguished  himself  by 
achieving  the  moral  reformation  of  a people.  He 
has  enjoyed  the  peculiar  and  almost  providential 
privilege  of  benefitting  mankind  by  teaching  them  to 
benefit  themselves.  Unaided  and  alone  this  extra- 
ordinary man  has,  by  his  individual  effors,  subdued 
the  hydra  of  intoxication,  having  enrolled  six  mil- 
lions of  intelligent  and  responsible  beings  under  the 
standard  of  temperance. 

“Nearly  three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
apostle  of  temperance  first  raised  his  eloquent  voice 
against  the  besetting  sin  of  his  country.  Respecta- 
bly born  and  well  connected,  being  collaterally  de- 
scended from  a member  of  the  noble  Landaff  fami- 
ly, the  reverend  Theobald  Mathew  is  still  in  the  full 
vigor  of  life,  being  about  forty-two  years  of  age. 

He  took  orders  as  a Carmelite  Friar  in  his  native 
town  of  Cork,  which  is  daily  bearing  testimony  of 
the  zealous  regard  he  evinces  towards  its  improve- 
ment. A beautiful  chapel  has  been  raised  at  his  ex- 
pense, add  a vast  cemetery  been  opened  in  the  envi- 
rons, entirely  under  the  superintendence  and  at  the 
cost  of  Father  Mathew. 

“In  person  this  truly  great  and  good  man  is  well- 
favored,  being  of  middle  height,  with  a peculiarly 
mild  demeanor,  which  at  once  impresses  the  behold- 
er with  the  conviction  of  his  sincerity  and  truth. 
His  eyes  are  hazel,  beaming  with  benevolent  intelli- 
gence; his  features  are  regular,  his  complexion  dark, 
while  the  firm  and  defined  contour  of  his  mouth 
shows  that  the  energy  and  perseverance  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  formation  of  his  character. 
Scrupulously  neat  in  externals,  it  is  evident  that  he 
does  not  disdain  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  his  cour- 
teous deportment  to  all  classes  is  of  that  pure  and 
evangelical  nature  which  ‘vaunteth  not  itself.’  Ex- 
cept when  speaking  the  words  of  his  Divine  Master 
he  is  always  and  ever  the  humble  Friar,  vowed  to 
abstinence  and  forbearance;  but  this  humility  is 
sanctified,  dignified,  and  glorified  by  the  great  and 
noble  work  so  successfully  achieved.” 

STEAMBOAT  LOSSES.  From  the  Cincinnati 
Republican  of  the  1st  instant: 

Another  Steamboat  Lost.  The  loss  of  steam- 
boats on  the  Western  rivers,  has,  for  some  time  past, 
averged  about  one  per  day.  Yesterday’s  mail  boat 
brought  intelligence  that  the  Fort  Pitt  had  struck  a 
snag  at  the  head  of  Devil’s  Island,  about  13  miles 
above  Cape  Girardeau,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  sunk 
to  her  boiler  deck.  She  was  bound  from  St.  Louis 
to  Cincinnati,  but  we  have  no  information  relative 
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to  her  cargo.  She  was  158  tons  burthen,  and  built 
at  Pittsburgh  in  1840,  at  an  expense  of  15,000,  but 
was  owned  in  this  city. 

At  the  “Grave  Yard,”  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  spot  where  the  above  boat  was  lost,  within 
the  space  of  about  a mile,  are  strewed  the  wrecks 
of  the  following  boats,  all  lost  within  a year  past: 
Vermont,  Belle  Air, 

Corinthian,  New  Orleans, 

Wm.  L.  Robeson,  Pre-Emption, 

Louisville,  R.  T.  Lytle. 

Mentor. 

This  we  think,  does  not  include  the  whole  list. — 
All  the  above  have  proved  a total  loss  except  the 
R.  T.  Lytic,  which  was  got  off  much  damaged.  The 
loss  of  property  will  amount  to  probably  §250,000, 
all  of  which  might  have  been  saved  by  a government 
expenditure  of  one-fiftieth  part  of  this  amount,  clear- 
ing out  the  obstructions.  If  the  present  fatality  at- 
tending steamboats  continues  much  longer,  it  is  inti- 
mated that  all  insurance  offices  will  decline  taking 
any  further  risks  on  the  Mississippi. 


THE  GERMAN  20LLVEREIN,  OR  CUS 
TOMS  UNION. 


From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

Although  we  hear  often,  in  general  terms,  of  this 
important  union  between  the  greater  part  of  the 
states  of  Germany,  and  its  leading  objects  may  be 
generally  understood,  few  persons  among  us  we  be- 
lieve have  much  knowledge  of  its  particular  provi- 
sions, and  its  mode  of  operation.  We  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  publication  in  this  country,  which 
has  given  a satisfactory  explanation  of  its  character, 
or  its  results.  Mr.  Macgregor  has  lately  laid  before 
the  British  public  an  explanation  of  the  character, 
and  the  practical  operation  of  this  union.  The  mo- 
tives which  led  to  it  were  similar  to  those  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  effects  upon  trade  and  industry,  in 
the  German  states,  have  been  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution  on 
the  prosperity  of  this  country.  We  have  not  seen 
Mr.  Macgregor’s  publication  entire,  but  we  have 
met  with  some  of  the  principal  contents  of  it,  in  some 
of  the  London  journals,  from  which  we  derive  the 
following  abridged  statements: 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  the  origin  of  the 
German  Commercial  League;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  it  arose  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  found  themselves 
placed  with  regard  to  their  commerce  and  manufac- 
turing interests. 

The  political  situation  of  Prussia  led  her  to  take 
advantage  of  the  feelings  of  the  rulers  and  people  of 
the  smaller  states,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
whole  of  the  lesser  powers  of  Germany  into  one  na- 
tional confederation,  having  one  common  and  mutu- 
al bond  of  interest;  and  the  result  has  been  the  Ger- 
manic Union  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Macgregor,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says: 
“This  commercial  union  is,  in  fact,  purely  German- 
ic. The  inconvenience  of  numerous  customs  barri- 
ers formed  not  only  impediments  of  the  greatest  in- 
jury to  the  national  commerce  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  several  states,  but  the  expense  of 
maintaining  a multitude  of  guards  to  prevent  smug- 
gling, and  to  secure  the  taxes  levied  upon  commodi- 
ties, was  enormous  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  col- 
lected, while  the  moral  effect  was,  at  the  same  time, 
exceedingly  pernicious. 

“The  maintaining  numerous  lines  or  circles  of 
customs  necessary  to  secure  any  revenue  from  com- 
modities entering  or  passing  through  the  several  small 
states  of  Germany  was  attended  with  such  grievous 
inconvenience  and  expense,  that  in  1826  Saxe  Wei- 
mar Eisenach,  Saxe  Coburg,  Saxe  Gotha,  Saxe 
Meiningen,  Saxe  Altenburg,  Schwartzburg  Sonder- 
hausen,  Saxe  Rudolstadt,  Anhalt  Dessau,  Reuss 
Schleitz,  Reuss  Greitz,  Reuss  Lobenstem  Ebersdorf, 
with  a total  population  of  894,778,  entered  into  an 
union,  for  a general  line  of  custom  barriers  to  sur- 
round their  extreme  frontier;  and,  after  deducting 
the  whole  expense  of  collection,  to  divide  the  net  re- 
venue arising  from  the  duties  thus  collected  on  the 
importation  or  transit  of  foreign  commodities  among 
the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
population  of  each.” 

This  first  union,  which  Prussia  did  not  certainly 
originate,  was  called,  “Der  Mittel  Verein,'’ and  in 
April,  1827  and  1828,  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  join- 
ed in  a union  of  customs,  with  the  view  of  not  ad- 
mitting any  except  the  small  states  enclosed,  or  part- 
ly enclosed  within  those  kingdoms,  into  the  associa- 
tion. 

Eventually,  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg  and  SaxOny,  with  Hesse  Darmstadt  and 
Hesse  Cassel,  signed,  on  the  22d  q^arch,  1833,  the 


celebrated  convention,  called  the  “Zollverein,”  or 
union  of  customs,  the  net  revenue  of  which  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  several  states,  strictly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  their  respective  population. 

The  Thuringian  and  other  states  which  had  not 
previously  joined,  except  Baden,  Nassau  and  Frank- 
fort, signed  a convention  of  union  with  Prussia  and 
the  others  on  the  11th  of  May,  1833;  Nassau  and 
Baden  joined  on  the  12th  of  May,  1835,  and  Frank- 
fort united  with  it  in  the  following  year.  In  1841, 
Brunswick  and  Lippe  Schaumberg  entered  the  league 
and  Luxemburg  joined  in  January,  1842. 

The  terms  of  this  union  may  be  stated  in  a few 
words.  A tariff  was  fixed  upon,  at  which  goods 
brought  within  the  common  barrier  which  enclosed 
these  states  should  be  taxed.  Upon  the  payment  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  this  tariff  at  any  part  of  the 
barrier,  the  goods  were  to  be  permitted  to  circulate, 
without  further  let  or  charge,  throughout  all  parts  of 
the  states  lying  within  the  common  border. 

A common  standard  of  value  was  agreed  upon,  by 
which  all  money  transactions  were  to  be  regulated; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  net  proceeds  received 
at  the  common  barrier  were  to  be  divided  between 
the  states  which  composed  the  union,  according  to 
their  respective  population. 

The  proportions  payable  in  respect  of  each  state 
may  be  seen  at  once  from  the  account  of  the  revenue 
collected  by  the  union  for  the  year  1841.  By  this  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  distribution  was  as  follows: 
Amount  of  Share  of  net 


States. 

Inhabitants. 

duly  raised. 

receipts. 

£ 

£ 

Prussia, 

15,159,031 

14,701,855 

10,925,229 

Bavaria, 

4,375,586 

1,681,171 

3,158,621 

Saxony, 

1,706,276 

1,878,176 

1,229,727 

Wurtemburg, 

1,703,258 

474,448 

1,291,234 

Baden, 

1,294,131 

846,364 

936,847 

Hasse  Cassel, 

666,280 

408,673 

480,193 

Hesse  Darmstadt, 

820,907 

515,444 

637.415 

Thuringia, 

952,421 

348,212 

686,418 

Nassau, 

308,095 

35,141 

288,682 

Frankfort, 

66,338 

1,026,460 

1,026,498 

the  article,  would  constitute  an  unjust  and  unequaj 
proportion  between  the  value  of  commodities. 

This,  however,  is  the  system  upon  which  the  duties 
payable  in  respect  of  foreign  importations  are  to  be 
levied  according  to  the  terms  of  the  union;  and  re- 
quires only  a few  facts  to  show  the  extreme  injustice 
of  this  method  of  exacting  duties,  aod  that  a contin- 
uation of  impost  so  levied  will,  in  point  of  fact,  work 
the  complete  exclusion  of  English  low-priced  manu- 
factures, as  well  cotton  as  woollen. 

As  regards  cotton  goods,  we  insert  the  two  follow- 
ing tables,  which  will  completely  explain  the  difficul- 
ty which  the  English  shipper  has  to  meet  in  the  ports 
of  the  German  Union,  and  by  which  it  will  appear 
that,  although  in  fine  goods  the  duty  may  not  appear 
exorbitant,  yet  that  in  those  of  a more  common  des- 
cription the  effect  of  taking  it  by  weight  is  in  fact  to 
impose  a duty  of  from  90  to  118  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  such  articles. 

The  first  of  the  tables  here  referred  to,  shows  the 
amount  of  duty,  as  ascertained  at  the  fairs,  on  certain 
quantities  of  various  descriptions  of  goods  imported 
into  Germany  from  England,  which  are  rated  by  the 
centners  or  100  lbs.  The  price  as  well  as  weight  of 
each  parcel  of  goods  is  given  with  the  amonnt  of  du- 
ty, which  is  charged  at  50  thalers,  or  £1  10s.  per 
centner  on  cotton  goods,  and  30  thalers,  or  £4  10s. 
on  woolleen  goods.  The  duty  thus  charged  amounts 
to  a rate  ad  valorem  on  cotton  goods  varying  frpm 
38j  to  llSj  per  cent,  and  woolens  from  22  to  33  per 
cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS  COTTON  GOODS. 


The  political  effect  of  this  union  has  been  to  create 
a perfect  fusion  of  all  small  and  conflicting  interests 
into  one  grand  confederation,  having  one  common 
interest.  By  it  Prussia  has  nationalized  into  one 
great  union  northern  and  south  western  Germany; 
she  has  acquired  the  friendly  disposition  of  an  intel- 
ligent moral  population;  and  by  making  the  petty 
sovereignties  chiefly  dependent  for  their  future  reve- 
nues on  the  permanence  of  the  union,  she  has  render- 
ed their  fidelity  to  her  in  peace  and  war  the  future 
condition  on  which  they  can  exist  as  sovereigns. 

It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  the  spirit  and  object  of 
this  confederation  have  been  to  unite  and  strengthen 
Germany  as  one  great  nation,  by  throwing  down 
those  barricades  of  material  warfare,  and  of  interna- 
tional intercourse,  as  also  the  numerous  lines  of  cus- 
toms and  customs’  officers,  which  previously  belted 
every  large  and  petty  state  in  Germany,  the  removal 
of  which  has  laid  open  an  uninterrupted  intercourse 
from  the  frontiers  of  France  and  Belgium  to  those  of 
Austria  arid  Russia,  and  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic. 

But  it  is  not  less  in  its  political  than  in  its  com- 
mercial features  that  the  German  union  has  become 
a subject  of  interest  to  this  country.  By  opening  to 
the  subjects  of  its  component  states  a free  inter- 
course with  each  other,  an  intercourse  which  before 
that  time  had  been  vexed  and  restricted  by  nume- 
rous petty  annoyances  and  fiscal  objections,  it 
created  for  German  manufacturers  a market  of 
some  27,000,000  consumers  who  had  before  that 
time  been  chiefly  supplied  by  the  foreigner,  and  it 
gave  an  impetus  to  national  industry,  which  from 
small  beginnings  has  increased,  UDtil  it  has  become 
a formidable  rival  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  and 
which  in  many  instances  it  has  succeeded  in  supplant- 
ing completely. 

This  has  not  been  effected  by  any  extraordinary 
protective  duties,  or  heavy  imposts  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction, as  will  be  apparent  from  an  inspection  of 
the  rates  which  were  in  use  both  in  Prussia  and  other 
countries  in  Germany  before  the  date  of  the  German 
commercial  union,  at  which  time  the  tariff  upon  im- 
ported articles  was  in  many  instances  higher  than  the 
rates  now  charged  by  the  Zollverein,  but  by  the  me- 
thod by  which  the  duties  are  ascertained  and  charged, 
and  this  has  been  felt  by  the  English  producer  to  have 
been  a most  serious  grievance.  Upon  the  discussion 
of  the  principle  of  the  Prussian  tariff  upon  its  first 
commencement,  the  Prussian  authorities  stated,  that! 
the  duties  to  be  levied  in  respect  to  the  new  tariff 
would  not  be  materially  heavier  than  those  which 
had  usually  been  paid  by  the  importer  theretofore, 
that  no  foreign  commodity  would  be  excluded,  and 
that  the  duty  to  be  levied  upon  such  articles  would 
not  much  exceed  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  but  it  did 
not  at  that  time  seem  to  be  felt  that  the  imposition  of 
the  duty  by  weight,  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
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These  rates  of  duty,  Mr.  Macgregor  observes — 
“are  not  to  be  defended;  they  are  unjust,  as  not  bear- 
ing a relative  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  articles 
upon  which  the  duties  are  imposed.”  They  levy  the 
same  duties  on  100  lbs.  of  coarse  unbleached  cali- 
coes as  upon  the  same  weight  of  the  finest  sheetings 
and  cambrics,  and  on  100  lbs.  of  the  coarsest  woollen 
flannels,  and  blankets,  as  on  an  equal  weight  of  the 
finest  kerseymeres  and  broadcloths;  the  duties  on  wo- 
kven  goods,  instead  of  being  as  promulgated  publicly 
at  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  value,  range  from 
10  to  95  per  cent,  on  the  value.  “There  is,  however,” 
continues  Mr.  Macgregor,  “one  great  virtue  in  levy- 
ing the  duties  as  rated  in  the  Prussian  tariff  by 
weight — that  is,  the  discouragement  to  smuggling, 
from  the  circumstnnces  that  the  more  valuable  arid 
light  the  article  is,  the  duty  becomes  so  low  in  pro- 
portion, that  there  is  not  sufficient  temptation  to  en- 
counter  the  risk  and  penalties  of  contraband  trade.” 
As  far  as  collecting  the  revenue  in  question,  no  me- 
thod can  be  less  objectionable  than  levying  the  duties 
according  to  weight;  but  in  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  to  an  equitable  tax  upon  goods  in 
any  way  manufactured,  no  principle  can  be  more  fal- 
lacious. 

This  system,  however,  has,  to  a certain  extent,  pros- 
pered in  Germany.  It  has  created  and  fostered  the 
national  manufactures,  and  has  raised  the  Germanic 
League  into  a mercantile  and  manufacturing  power 
of  first  rate  importance. 

By  means  of  the  heavy  duties  upon  foreign  cheap 
goods,  enormous,  as  compared  with  their  value,  it 
has  acted  as  a bounty  to  the  native  manufacturer 
and  has  enabled  him  in  his  own  market  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  English  merchant.  It 
has  done  more — it  has  stimulated  the  national  indus- 
try till  it  has  increased  to  an  extent  utterly  astonish- 
ing. 

In  the  mere  article  of  raw  cotton  only  the  con- 
sumption has  nearly  doubled  in  four  years,  the  rela- 
tive importation  of  that  article  having  been  in  the 
year  1836,  187,858  centners,  and-jin  the  year  1840, 
328,950.  In  cotton  twist  the  Importation  was  in 
>836.  307,867  centners;  in  1840,  it  had  increased’  to 
431,216  centners.  Whilst  the  export  of  manufactur- 
ed cotton  articles,  which  in  1832  did  not  exceed 
25,884  centners,  in  1836  had  increased  to84,272cent- 
4-s£a,  and  4 years  afterwards  it  amounted  to  97  763 
centners.  ’ 

The  same  increase  of  business  is  also  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  German  woollen  trade.  We  see  that  in 
1832  the  import  of  raw  wool  was  99,441  centners-  of 
yarn,  2,236  centners;  and  of  manufactured  woollens 
14,796  centners.  In  the  same  year  the  exports  were 
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—raw  wool,  99,637  centners;  yarn,  717  centners;  and 
manufactures,  48,773.  In  1836  the  amount  of  the 
raw  and  half  manufactured  article  of  yarn  imported 
had  increased  to  112,787  raw,  and  3,798  yarn;  but 
their  import  of  manufactures  had  decreased  to  12.287 
centners.  The  exports  for  that  year  were — raw  wool, 
178,171  centners;  yarn,  2,404  centners;  but  of  manu- 
factured articles,  70,461  centners.  In  the  year  1840 
the  imports  had  still  further  increased,  raw  wool, 
164,021  centners;  yarn,  5,917;  and  manufactures, 
26,298.  The  same  year  the  exports  were— raw  wool, 
149  084;  yarn,  3,389  centners;  and  manufactures, 
62,733  cientnerS. 

The  same  increase  of  business  in  the  export  of 
manufactured  articles  and  diminution  of  imports  of 
the  same  is  observable  in  the  linen  trade.  In  fact  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  manufactures  of  Germany 
have  increased  most  rapidly,  and  that  the  cheapness 
of  many  of  her  productions  is  hourly  bringing  her  in 
competition  with  the  merchants  of  this  country. 

But  although  it  has  been  generally  considered  that 
the  effect  of  the  German  union  would  be  to  exclude 
all  foreign  manufactures  from  that  country,  yet  Ihe 
effect  has  not  proved  to  justify  such  predictions.  As 
regards  Great  Britain  we  see  that  the  imports  for 
consumption  of  our  cotton  manufactures  have  been 
nearly  stationary,  and  that  the  general  imports  of 
other  manufactured  articles  have  increased. 

The  tables  inserted  iQ  this  report  show  us  that  the 
consumption  of  British  manufactured  articles  has  in- 
creased both  in  Germany  and  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, through  which  latter  countries  considerable 
quantities  of  British  manufactures  pass  in  their  tran- 
sit to  Germany.  Thus  we  see  that  there  were  ex- 
ported to  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  during 
the  following  years  the  following  quantities  of  goods 
in  value; 


Years. 

Germany.  Holland. 

£ 

Belgium. 

£ 

1831 

3,835,768  2 082,536 

1834 

4,683,589  2,470,267 

750,059 

1838 

5.144.123  3,549,487 

1,068,010 

880,286 

1840 

5,627,844  3,418,190 

And  of  British  woven  cotton  goods 
Germany  the  amount  was  as  follows: 

exported  to 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Yds. 

Value. 

£ 

1831 

41,522,072 

1,146,068 

1834 

50,532.106 

1,501,141 

1838 

39.217,958 

1.065,075 

The  decrease  observable  in  cotton  goods  has  chief- 
ly been  in  printed  cotton,  especially  in  reds,  in  which 
the  dyers  and  printers  of  Germany  and  Switzerland 
excel  those  of  all  other  countries.  Indeed,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  British  printed  goods  will  shortly  cease  to 
be  used  in  any  of'  the  Zollverein  states. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  amount  and  value  of  British 
cotton  twist  that  the  increase  of  British  exports  is 
most  remarkable.  By  a table  which  Mr.  Macgregor 
gives,  we  obtain  the  following  results: 

Quantity  in  lbs.  and  declared  value  of  British  cotton 
twist  exported  to  Germany  and  to  all  countries  in 
each  of  the  following  years: 


All  countries. 
Quantity.  Value. 

lb.  £ 
63,821,440  3,975  619 
75,667,130  4,172,759 
70,626  161  4,704,024 
76,478,468  5,211,015 
83,214  198  5,706,589 
88,191,046  6,420.366 
2;i78;325  103,455,138  6,955  942 
2,265,602  114,596,602  7,431,869 
2,361,506  105,686,442  6,858,198 

2,451,299  118,470,223  7,101,308 

A portion  of  the  above  cotton  twist  finds  its  way 
into  Bohemia  from  Leipsic. 


Germany 

Years.  Quantity.  Value 
lb. 

20,454,890 
29,975,668 
23,674  911 
26,517,232 
27,882,766 
31,339,228 
34,277,531 
35,539.116 
38,712.355 
41,765,508 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


£ 

197,274 

1,798,998 

1,600,159 

1,795,475 

1,748,321 

1,961,502 
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VISIT  TO  THE  GOULAH  COUNTRY. 

Rev.  Geo.  S.  Brown,  Methodist  missionary,  gives 
a very  interesting  account  of  a visit  which  he  made 
to  the  Goulah  country,  about  100  miles  N.  E.  from 
Monrovia.  We  subjoin  a part  of  it; 

There  is  not  ^^single  inhabitant  living  between 
Robertsville  (a  frontier  settlement  in  the  colony) 
and  Queah  except  the  hosts  of  wild  beasts.  Proba- 
bly this  distance  is  about  50  miles.  But  there  are  to 
be  seen  nearly  all  the  way,  the  marks  and  remains 
of  old  towns,  which  I was  informed,  were  inhabited 
25  years  ago;  but  have  since  been  destroyed  and 
swept  otf  by  the  Boson  warriors.  The  graves  of 
some  ol'  their  officers,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the 
Queahs,  are  still  visible,  partly  in  shape  of  the  graves 
of  civilized  people,  and  all  paved  over  with  small 
stones  about  as  large  as  a man’s  fist. 

Queah  is  a neat  little  town,  of  about  40  houses, 
but  the  people  are  indolent,  poor  and  ignorant. 


We  left  Queah  at  12  o’clock,  and  travelled  north- 
ward until  5 o’clock,  at  which  time  we  reached  Jarg- 
bargway’s  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Junk  river, 
in  the  Goulah  country.  This  old  gentleman  soon 
found  that  we  were  “God  men,”  and  had  come  to 
bring  “God-palaver”  to  his  country;  for  which  cause 
he  immediately  “dashed”  us  with  a fine  chicken,  and 
gave  us  his  best  house  for  our  baggage  and  lodging, 
so  that  I slept  sweetly,  on  a splendid  clay  bed,  as 
hard  as  a granite  rock.  But  we  were  all  too  weary 
to  give  them  any  palaver,  except  to  attend  prayers. 
The  next  morning  we  got  under  way  at  6 o’clock, 
and  after  travelling  two  hours,  we  arrived  at  Capt. 
Sam’s  town.  Capt.  Sam  is  a Rio  Nunez  man,  born 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  speaks  tolerably  good  English. 
The  Goulah  and  Pessah  kings  have  stationed  him 
there  to  keep  the  path,  as  they  call  it;  and  I found 
on  inquiry,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  that  man 
along  with  me.  He  went,  and  did  us  much  good 
too.  In  this  town  we  found  several  of  our  brethren 
who  were  converted  at  Heddington,  and  who  left 
that  place  before  I left  for  America,  taking  their 
certificates  of  membership  with  them.  It  was  now 
truly  interesting  to  see  the  care  which  they  had  ta- 
ken of  those  letters,  and  the  confidence  with  which 
they  presented  them  to  me.  “Daddy,”  said  they, 
“these  letters  have  made  us  remember  God  every 
day  since  we  left  Heddington.” 

We  left  this  town  at  12  o’clock  and  travelled  north 
until  5|  o’clock  P.  M.,  at  which  time  we  came  to 
Miner’s  Town. 

Miner  is  a Mandingo  man,  generally  known  in  the 
colony.  PI  is  town  is  on  the  conjunction  of  the  two 
great  paths  to  the  Goulah  and  Pessah  countries. 
Tliis  man  very  kindly  received  us,  and  gave  us  a trict 
to  lodge  in,  “dashed”  us  with  chickens,  rice  and 
palm  oil,  and  very  earnestly  entreated  us  to  estab- 
lish a mission  in  his  town. 

The  next  morning  at  6 o’clock  we  got  under  way, 
and  went  north  until  9 o’clock,  when  to  our  high  gra- 
tification, we  entered  old  King  Peter’s  town.  This 
same  King  Peter  was  converted  with  King  Banjo  in 
the  colony  two  years  since,  at  “Bangs  Hill,”  but  now 
they  are  both  dead,  and  I trust  they  are  both  in  hea- 
ven. In  this  town  I spent  the  most  delightful  three 
hours  that  heaven  ever  granted  me.  Their  joy  was 
indescribable;  more  than  the  joy  of  harvest.  At 
first,  about  twenty  of  those  living  converts  broke  in- 
to tears  of  joy — wept  aloud — fell  on  the  ground — 
rolled  to  our  feet — arose,  literally  bathed  our  bo- 
soms with  their  tears,  and  cried  out,  “Daddy  has 
come,  daddy  has  come.”  The  people  were  convert- 
ed five  days  before  the  battle  at  Heddington,  and 
King  Peter  led  them  into  this  wilderness,  a few 
weeks  before  1 left  for  America,  that  he  might  in- 
troduce the  Gospel  to  his  tribe,  the  Goulah  nation. 

King  Peter  was  deeply  pious  from  the  day  of  his 
conversion.  He  prayed  devoutly,  and  without  ceas- 
ing, for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  preached 
Christ  until  his  last  expiring  breath.  I was  inform- 
ed by  his  people,  that  at  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
called  the  little  flock  around  him,  and  exhorted  them 
to  continue  steadfast  in  the  Gospel,  and  to  do  all 
they  could  to  spread  its  glorious  benefits.  He  told 
them  that  “Jesus  was  waiting  for  him,  and  that  he 
must  go  now,”  &c.  He  then  commended  his  people 
to  the  spiritual  care  of  brother  Bow,  until  Brown 
returned  from  America.  Pie  then  bid  them  farewell, 
and  died  without  a struggle,  or  a groan.  King  Pe- 
ter has  been  dead  about  eight  months,  and  ever  since 
that  time  brother  Bow  has  called  them  together 
night  and  morning  for  prayers — held  class  meetings 
and  prayer  meetings,  and  exhorted  them  on  Sabbath 
days. 

But  we  were  bent  on  gaining  a certain  point,  as 
this  was  on  Saturday;  and  at  12  o’clock,  we  left  chat 
place,  and  went  northwest  until  4f  o’clock,  at  which 
time  we  entered  King  Baliasadah’s  town,  to  which 
we  had  been  aiming.  Ballasadah  is  a war  king!  and 
of  high  respectability  among  his  people,  and  all  the 
Goulah  nation.  But  he  received  us  with  both  arms, 
and  many  greetings.  He  immediately  prepared  the 
best  house  in  the  town  for  us,  and  soon  gave  us  up 
his  whole  town  to  dispose  of  as  we  chose.  But  Bal- 
lasadah would  not  sit  down  until  I had  told  him 
wherefore  I had  come,  and  as  soon  as  I had  inform- 
ed him  that  I had  come  to  bring  the  “God-palaver” 
to  all  his  tribe,  the  great  warriors  were  upon  tiptoe. 
So  after  he  had  trained  about  town  a while,  he  came 
and  sat  down,  and  we  made  our  arrangements  to 
call  as  many  kings  and  head-men  together  as  we 
could,  on  Monday,  to  see  if  they  were  willing  to 
have  the  “God-palaver”  brought  into  their  country. 

On  Sabbath  morning,  Ballasadah  arose  at  day- 
break,— left  town,  and  went  to  see  and  tell  the  first 
king  of  the  Noulah  nation. 

At  2 o’clock,  P.  M.,  this  old  king,  Yardoo,  came 
into  town,  and  two  head-men  with  him.  But  I was 
down  with  chill  and  fever. 


This  old  gentleman  is  about  90  years  old,  but  very- 
smart,  and  far  the  most  intelligent  of  any  native 
whom  I ever  knew.  The  news  went  out,  and  by 
sunset,  the  people,  old  acquaintance  and  brethren, 
were  gathering  in  from  all  directions. 

King  Yardoo  told  Simon  Peter  that  he  wished  to 
hear  the  “palaver”  that  afternoon,  that  he  might 
“think  his  head  good”  over  night.  Simon  told  him 
that  I was  an  American  God  man  and  would  talk 
the  palaver  on  the  Sabbath.  The  old  man  now  be- 
came extremely  uneasy  and  anxious.  So  about  8 
o’clock,  P.  M.,  he  called  Simon  Nicholls,  and  Capt. 
Sam,  and  engaged  them  to  prevail  on  me,  if  possible, 
to  tell  him  palaver,  that  he  might  think  his  head 
good  before  morning.  So  I consented,  and  told  him 
all  my  palaver.  The  old  man  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest,  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  And 
as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  palaver,  he  exclaimed, 
thank  God.  Then  said  he,  man  can  make  anything 
but  this  life;  and  that,  God  made.  And  now  said  he, 

I will  tell  you  how  God  made  man.  First  he  came 
down  in  the  morning,  and  worked  all  day  long  mak- 
ing white  men  in  America,  and  gave  them  aplenty 
of  good  sense.  Then  he  came  along  in  the  dark, 
about  midnight,  and  made  we  countrymen  all  black, 
and  because  he  wanted  to  get  home  before  breakfast, 
he  never  waited  to  give  us  any  sense  at  atl,  but  told 
us  to  make  war,  raise  rice  and  cassada,  eat  damboy 
and  pepper,  and  that  is  all. 

But  said  he,  1 have  been  telling  my  people  a long 
time  that  God  would  get  up  soon  and  give  us  sense 
like  Americans.  And  said  he,  this  is  that  thing, 
one,  which  I have  dreamed  and  thought  of  a long 
time.  And  putting  his  hand  to  his  grey  head,  he  ex- 
claimed, O!  my  head,  my  head,  1 done  look  him  now, 
&c.  &c. 

The  next  morning  we  all  went  home  with  Yardoo, 
to  settle  the  palaver.  We  went  about  three  miles 
west,  and  then  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river 
southwest,  about  twelve  miles,  we  found  Yardoo’s 
town  and  a strong  barricade  around  it.  We  passed 
through  five  towns  that  day,  all  of  which  were  near- 
ly as  large  as  the  barricaded  town.  Three  kings, 
eight  headmen,  and  several  old  men  spent  the  after- 
noon and  evening  among  themselves  in  council. 

The  next  morning  about  sunrise,  the  three  kings, 
Yardoo,  Ballasadah,  and  Jago,  came  into  my  fine  pa- 
lace, and  told  us  they  were  ready  to  deliver  their 
palaver,  and  I said,  say  on.  Then  said  king  Yardoo, 
I am  the  first  kind  of  the  whole  Gouiah  nation.  And 
lean  do  what  I like.  But  when  any  big  palaver 
comes  up,  all  the  other  kings  come  together  and  talk 
it,  and  then  I do  as  I please  about  it.  Then  said  he, 
your  God-palaver  is  bigger  than  all  palavers  that 
ever  come  to  my  country;  and  I want  it  to  spread 
all  over  my  people.  Your  palaver  is  national,  and 
our  law  requires  that  1 call  a majority  of  our  kings 
to  talk  it,  which  I will  do  immediately.  And  I know, 
said  he,  that  no  king  can  say  no.  But  if  all  say  no, 
I have  a right  to  give  you  my  whole  territory,  be- 
cause I am  first  king.  And  this  one  thing  I do  this 
morning.  Go  on  yonder  hill,  said  he,  and  all  the 
country  you  can  see  on  this  side  of  St.  Paul’s  river 
is  mine,  and  three  days  walk  beyond  sight.  All  this 
country  is  yours.  All  those  people,  50,900,  are 
yours  for  God-side.  Talk  your  God-palaver  where 
you  like,  pray  where  you  like.  Build  your  house 
where  you  like.  You  have  no  need  to  buy  land, 
make  your  farm  where  you  like.  Now,  said  he, 
you  cannot  go  to  any  body  else  to  set  down  there, 
fori  have  done  all  you  asked  me.  And  I have  five 
men  at  hand,  whom  I shall  send  to  carry  you  and 
your  baggage,  for  you  must  not  walk  that  long  bush 
along;  but  my  men  are  strong  and  they  must  carry 
you  all  the  way.  And  here,  said  he,  are  five  boys 
whom  I give  you  for  God-side,  that  you  may  know 
that  I am  not  playing  in  this  palaver.  Take  those 
boys  home  with  you,  and  when  the  rainy  season  is 
over,  come  here  and  bring  all  your  boys,  your  wife, 
and  a plenty  of  God  people,  and  I will  give  you  200 
boys  and  girls  if  you  want  them  for  book-side.  The 
old  man  addressed  us  like  a preacher  for  about  one 
hour.  He  then  dashed  us  with  a noble  fat  sheep,  a 
kroo  of  rice,  chickens  and  palm  oil,  for  our  break- 
fast. But  I was  shaking  with  chill  and  fever.  Sohe 
took  hold  of  my  foot,  and  I of  his,  we  then  shook 
hands,  and  1 left  him  in  tears. 

We  left  Yardoo’s  at  half  past  10  o’clock,  and  a 
train  of  natives,  probably  half  a mile  long,  followed 
us  from  town  to  town  until  we  came  to  Ballasadah’s. 

0 how  I might  have  fatted  on  boiled  alligator’s  eggs 
if  I could  have  eaten  them,  for  they  gave  them  to  us 
in  every  town.  -In  every  town  they  had  their  mus- 
kets prepared  to  give  us  a salute,  and  would  have 
burned  barrels  of  powder,  but  Ballasadah  told  them 

1 was  a God-man,  and  they  must  pray  rather  than 
fire  .o-uns;  but  they  would  dance  in  spite  of  the  king. 
So  in  consequence  of  the  people  thronging  the  path 
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to  shake  hands,  and  my  weakness  under  a scorching 
fever,  we  did  not  reach  Ballasadah’s  until  5 o’clock, 

P.  M. 

I do  hope  that  you  will  redeem  my  pledge,  by 
sending  one  missionary  to  king  Peter’s  people,  and 
another  to  Capt.  Sam’s,  as  soon  as  may  be.  Pray 
ye  the  lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  more  laborers. 
Affectionately  yours,  GEO.  S.  BROWN. 

Culdioell,  May  2,  1842. 

THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  fact  that  the  principal  part  of  the  slave  trade 
carried  on  up  to  the  present  period,  has  been  carried 
on  through  means  afforded  by,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
British  capitalists,  was  clearly  substantiated  by  Lord 
Brougham,  in  an  able  speech  delivered  in  the  house 
of  lords  on  the  2d  of  Aug  last.  Alluding  to  this  sub- 
ject the  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
says,  his  lordship  “submitted  a motion  respecting  the 
slave  trade,  and  denounced,  with  an  elaborate  glow 
of  benevolence  and  highly  wrought  rhetoric,  the  con- 
tinued employment  of  British  capital  in  that  trade 
and  in  the  mines  ofCuba  and  Brazil.  He  shuddered — 
his  heart  bled — as  he  touched  on  the  sufferings  of  the 
blacks;  on  the  violation  of  innate  rights,  morals,  and 
decency;  on  the  hypocrisy  of  those  British  subjects 
who  lent  their  capital  to  piracy,  barbarity  and  mur- 
der, while  “they  pretended  in  many  cases,  to  be  the 
staunchest  devotees  of  the  religion  and  charity  and 
peace.  Admit  this  extract  from  the  full  report  of 
his  speech: 

“He  would  proceed  to  demonstrate  his  case,  not 
by  bringing  vague  and  unsubstantial  accusations;  he 
would  show  their  lordships — and  he  thought  he  need 
not  detain  them  long  in  doing  so — that,  by  the  aid  of 
British  speculation,  by  the  accession  of  British  agents 
and  through  the  employment  of  British  capital,  it 
was  that  the  slave  trade,  where  it  still  existed,  was 
perpetrated  in  foreign  countries.  He  would  go  at 
once  to  what  proved  from  w hence  the  capital  came 
by  which  the  trade  was  carried  on.  Their  lordships 
knew  that  in  Cuba — he  said  their  lordships  knew  it 
because  it  appeared  by  the  papers  presented  lo  par- 
liament by  the  crown,  and  by  the  correspondence 
which  had  passed  between  the  minister  of  the  crown 
and  the  commissioners  employed  abroad — their  lord- 
ships  had  the  means  of  knowing,  and,  probably  did 
know,  that  in  Cuba — he  would  at  present  confine 
himself  to  Cuba  and  the  Brazils,  which  were  the 
great  wrong-doers  in  this  matter — there  had  been 
recently  a great  increase  in  produce — an  increase  so 
great  and  in  so  short  a lime  as,  in  itself,  proved 
whence  the  means  of  augmentation  had  been  derived. 
The  produce  of  Cuba  had  increased  between  1829 
and  1836  more  than  twofold,  namely,  from  164,000 
hhds.  370,000  hhds.  of  sugar.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial enumeration,  it  appeared  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  slaves  between  1827  and  1831  was  32,000 
annually,  besides  9,000  who  were  required  to  fill  up 
blanks  occasioned  by  the  number  of  deaths  exceed- 
ing that  of  births — making,  on  the  whole  during  lour 
years,  128,000  slaves,  at  least,  imported  into  Cuba. 
In  the  course  of  two  years  the  return  which  he  held 
in  bis  hand  show'ed  that  142  vessels  imported  52,000 
slaves,  and  all  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  he  took  a 
very  low  estimate  indeed  of  those  who  were  the  vic- 
tims of  this  traffic  when  he  stated  that  the  yearly 
importation  into  Cuba  was  50,600.  The  price  of 
those  slaves  had  increased  from  £60  to  .£85  a head, 
which  would  give  £4,000.000  a year,  while  the  whole 
export  of  articles  from  Cuba  during  the  same  time 
amounted  to£3,000,000.  If  they  went  to  the  Brazils, 
they  found  the  same  state  of  things.  In  Rio,  in  the 
three  years  ending  1839,  244  vessels  brought  139,000 
slaves,  the  annual  importation  being  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  which  he  applied  to  Cuba,  70,000  a year. — 
The  cost  was  £80  for  each,  as  shown  in  the  work  of 
a most  efficient  public  servant,  Mr.  Bandinel,  which 
would  give  on  the  importation  of  80,000  slaves  £5,- 
500,000  as  the  yearly  expense,  and  £17,000,000  as 
the  expense  in  no  longer  a space  than  three  years.  It 
was  needless  to  ask  whether  Cuba  or  Brazil  could 
furnish  three  millions  of  money.  It  was  utterly  im- 
possible. It  was  perfectly  certain  that  the  means 
were  furnished,  and  looking  round  at  the  countries 
that  were  likely  to  supply  it,  he  must  needs  come  to 
the  conclusion  (a  painful  one  he  must  confess)  that 
from  this  country  alone  could  such  ample  funds  have 
been  forwarded  lor  carrying  on  this  traffic.  He  did 
not  mean  to  rest  on  the  general  presumption  which 
those  conversant  with  the  general  facts  connected 
with  the  question  must  arrive  at.  He  meant  to 
show,  by  special  circumstances,  that  there  vi 
escaping  from  theconclusion  he  has  stated.” 

In  fact  he  substantiated  his  allegations  by  particu- 
lar and  indisputable  instances  enormous  to  the  last 
degree,  and  proceeded  thus: 


“He  should  now  take  the  case  of  mining  compa- 
nies. These  were  chictly  carried  on  by  British  capi- 
tal, and  by  some  who  traded  in  the  city  of  London  it- 
self. He  understood  that,  at  a meeting  of  one  of 
those  companies,  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  call 
must  be  increased  on  the  gound  of  increased  expense 
in  a portion  of  the  mines.  By  the  accounts  of  this 
society  a sum  of  £5.000  appeared  to  be  expended  for 
the  purchase  of  slaves  in  one  year — sixty-three  being 
bought  one  year,  seventy-two  another,  and  seventy- 
three  a third.  Many  honorable  and  honest  individu- 
als were  engaged  in  this  speculation.  With  them  he 
would  remonstrate,  and  in  a friendly  tone;  and  he 
devoutly  hoped,  he  had  almost  said  expected,  that 
now  that  their.eycs  were  opened  to  the  nature  of  the 
speculation,  they  would  not  thus  bestow  that  wealth 
with  which  Providence  had  blessed  them  for  far  dif- 
ferent purposes.  But  it  might  be  said  that,  these 
slaves  were  not  imported,  and,  according  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  it  was  contended 
that  native  slaves  might  still  be  purchased.  No  per- 
son in  that  country  could  doubt,  on  seeing  and  hear- 
ing them  speak,  whether  they  were  negroes  or  cre- 
oles. Besides  a native  creole  would  cost  £120, 
whereas  the  poor  negroes  were  purchased  for  less 
than  half.  Let  him  see  a man  who  purchased  a jew- 
el at  half  its  value,  and  he  should  have  his  suspicions 
as  to  his  honesty;  but  let  him  know  that  the  purchase 
was  made  by  a suspicious  character,  and  he  desired 
to  know  nothing  further.  He  put  the  one  down  as  a 
receiver  of  stolen  goods,  and  the  other  as  a thief. — 
There  were,  in  fact,  very  few  creole  negroes  to  be 
had  in  the  labor  markets  fit  for  work;  those  who 
were  exposed  for  sale  were  generally  slaves  parted 
with  for  some  mental  or  bodily  defect;  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  blanks  in  the  plantations  and  mines 
were  supplied  by  newly  imported  negroes.  Let 
them  now  for  a moment  consider  in  what  position 
those  rich  men  were  placing  themselves — those  who 
chose  to  foster  and  to  encourage  the  slave  trade,  as 
past  all  doubt  they  really  did.  by  promoting  a traffic 
like  this.  Their  agents  on  the  spot  were,  perhaps, 
more  guilty  than  they.  Those  agents  saw  more  of 
the  trade;  they  might  have  a more  specific  knowl- 
edge of  it;  but  still  they  it  was  who  really  and  in 
effect  purchased  the  negroes;  they  it  was  who  put  the 
whole  traffic  in  operation.  Some  of  the  agents  he 
had  alluded  to  were  men  bearing  her  majesty’s  com- 
mission; half-pay  officers,  indeed,  but  still  they  bore 
her  majesty’s  commission;  and  some  of  those  persons 
had  been  heard  to  declare  that  they  bought  and  per- 
ferred  buying  new  negroes.” 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  followed  Lord 
Brougham,  did  not  deny  the  statements  of  evil;  but 
his  grace  remarked  that,  “after  having  attended  most 
patiently  and  anxiously  to  the  speech  which  they  had 
just  heard,  he  could  not  discover  in  it  any  thing  like 
a road  to  measures  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  enormities  it  described.”  The 
Duke  added  that  if  his  lordship  would  bring  a suit- 
able measure  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
an  early  period  at  the  next  session  of  parliament. — 


course  would  be  a declaratory  act  of  the  true  intent 
of  an  antecedent  penal  act  ambiguous  in  its  terms 
The  Earl  of  Ripon  justly  doubted  that  the  offending 
parties  could  be  reached;  he  who  had,  “great  expe 
rience  in  the  tortuosities  of  the  subject,”  would  ap 
ply  his  mind  seriously  to  the  difficult  task  of  framing 
an  adequate  act.  Lord  Brougham  withdrew  his  mo 
tion;  next  session  he  will  provide  himself  with  an 
opportunity  of  delivering  another  philanthropic  ora- 
tion. Meanwhile  he  trusts  that,  “after  what  passed 
in  the  house,  no  new  transactions  in  connexion  with 
the  slave  trade,  no  new  speculations,  will  receive  any 
countenance  or  protection  from  the  British  public!” 
On  the  same  day,  in  the  commons,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston had  to  defend  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with 
Texas  against  complaints  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  who 
impugned  the  Texiarilaws  respecting  free  people  of 
color. 

“Lord  Palmerston  said  he  believed  the  laws  in 
Texas  were  precisely  the  same  as  the  laws  in  the 
States  of  the  United  States. 

“Mr.  O’Connell  said  it  was  only  in  the  State  of 
Carolina  that  the  law  existed. 

“Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  Texian  govern- 
ment had  already  secured  the  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence by  treaties  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  with  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
question  came  to  this,  whether  the  commerce  be- 
tween England  and  Texas  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  commerce  between  Texas  and 
other  countries,  or  whether  we  should  be  exposed  to 
disadvantages  to  which  other  States  were  not  sub- 
ject. 

“Mr.  C.  Buller  said  that  he  didnotthinkit  would 
be  proper  to  require  of  a state  to  alter  its  internal 
laws  on  entering  into  a treaty  with  another  country. 


“Mr.  Labouchere  thought  that  the  house  had  no 
business  to  interfere  in  such  questions  as  the  present. 

It  was  a subject  for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ments of  different  countries.” 

You  will  see,  by  my  series  of  extracts  from  the 
parliamentary  debates,  that  a kind  of  beginning  ha3 
been  made  in  the  British  parliament  towards  the 
abolition  or  modification  of  slavery  in  that  empire. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE.  Captain  Borden  of  the 
whale  ship  Sally  Ann,  arrived  at  New  Bedford  on 
Saturday,  from  St.  Helena,  has  furnished  the  editor 
of  the  Mercury  with  a list,  carefully  compiled  by  a 
friend  at  that  place,  of  the  slave  vessels  and  number 
of  slaves  captured  by  IP.  B.  M.  vessels  of  war  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  taken  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena  for  adjudication,  and  condemned  at  that 
place  during  the  period  from  July  3,  1840,  to  May  6, 
1842.  It  cannot  but  excite  surprise  and  indignation 
among  our  readers  in  learning  the  great  extent  to 
which  this  nefarious  practice  is  still  carried  on.  The 
list  before  us  includes  thirty-two  vessels,  having  on 
board  at  the  time  of  their  capture  no  less  than  five 
thousand  one  hundrd  and  thirty-nine  slaves.  Of  these, 
1,736  have  died;  1,332  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  542  to  Demarara,  120  to  Ja- 
maica, 201  to  Trinidad,  198  have  been  apprenticed 
at  St.  Helena,  and  1,010  remain  to  be  sent,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  own  choice,  to  the  British  Colo- 
Of  the  thirty-four  slaves,  28  were  captured 
under  Portuguese  colors,  2 Brazilian,  1 Monte  Video 
and  3 English.  Among  the  latter,  is  the  brig  Cypher, 
formerly  of  Salem,  Mass. 

The  number  of  vessels  successfally  engaged  in  the 
traffic  in  slaves  must  be,  of  course,  far  greater  than 
the  number  of  captures.  The  unfortunate  Africans 
who  thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  inhuman  mon- 
sters, are  found  crowded  together  in  a most  deplorable 
condition.  Such  of  them  as  have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  re-captured  are  landed  at  St.  PleJena,  where  they 
are  placed  in  suitable  depots  provided  for  their  re- 
ception by  the  Baitish  Government,  and  humanely 
provided  for;  or  in  case  of  disease  existing  among  them 
those  infected  are  placed  on  board  of  a roomy  vessel 
lying  at  anchor  at  the  leeward  of  the  principal  an- 
chorage, and  placed  under  proper  medical  treatment. 
Those  who  may  choose  to  go  to  service  as  laborers 
on  the  island,  are  permitted  to  do  so  for  a term  of 
from  three  to  seven  years,  under  the  approbation  of 
the  collector  of  the  customs,  with  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  British  subjects.  The  Mercury’s  cor- 
respondent says: 

“These  captures  are  made  and  the  negroes  declar- 
ed free,  in  virtue  of  a late  order  in  council  of  her 
Britannic  majesty.  But  it  must  be  very  questionable 
whether  the  present  mode  of  disposing  of  these  peo- 
pled a strictly  just  one.  No  doubt  Great  Britain 
means  well.  Would  it  not  be  a more  consistent 
plan  to  restore  these  poor  wretches  to  their  own  na- 
tive homes,  to  burn  the  vessels  they  are  found  in, 
then  to  put  on  shore  in  Africa  those  piratical  villi, ips 
who  would  thus  entrap  and  enslave  them?  Hence 
would  the  liberated  African  in  name,  be  liberated  in 
reality — a just  retribution  would  fall  on  the  head  of 
his  enemies,  who  would  now  in  turn  be  in  the  negro's 
power,  and  Great  Britain  would  be  saved  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  thus  maintaining  them.  At  present 
the  captains,  officers  and  crews,  are  permitted  to  go 
at  large,  and  until  they  can  find  ships  to  take  them 
from  St.  Helena,  are  allowed  by  government  84  cts. 
each  per  diem.” 

We  publish  (says  the  Philadelphia  United  States 
Gazette)  an  extract  from  a New  Bedford  paper,  con- 
taining an  account  of  vessels  seized  as  connected 
with  the  slave  trade.  It  is  a most  appalling  account; 
but  what  is  remarkable  is  that  of  the  thirty-four  cap- 
tured, twenty-eight  were  the  Portuguese  flag,  two 
Brazilian,  and  three  English.  Now,  Portagal  is  al- 
most a colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  while  the  latter 
is  making  treaties  to  include  the  United  States,  and 
arguing  from  frequency  of  the  American  flag  being 
used  in  the  traffic,  we  fine  more  than  four-sevenths 
of  the  captured  vessels  belonging  to  this  protege,  of 
Great  Britain.  We  rejoice  that  of  all  thus  mention- 
ed not  one  disgraced  the  stars  and  stripes  of  our 
country. 


LETTER  FROM  GEN.  HAMILTON. 


_ , , . London , September  9th , 1842. 

To  the  hen.  John  C.  Calhoun: — 

My  dear  sir:  If  I have  addressed  this  letter  to 
you,  it  is  not  alone  from  the  justification  which  I 
find  in  the  recollections  of  an  old  and  cherished 
friendship,  but  from  the  fact  that  I desire  to  attract 
the  public  attention  to  its  object,  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  a name  far  more  influential  than  my 
own.  Be  not  surprised,  if  you  see  it  first  in  the 
newspapers.  I wish  not  only  “to  think  aloud,”  but 
speak  aloud. 
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My  purpose  in  writing  you,  is  to  put  you  in  pos- 
session of  a knowledge  ot  the  condition  of  the  Ame- 
rican credit  in  Europe,  with  a suggestion  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  our  doing  something  at 
home  to  meet  the  truly  alarming  crisis,  which  this 
state  of  things  presents. 

I am  far  from  defending  the  profuse  confidence, 
with  which  European  capitalists  lent  their  money 
during  a period  of  six  years  from  1834  to  1840,  to 
our  countrymen,  even  on  the  faith  of  a variety  of 
schemes,  exceedingly  visionary  and  unsound.  They 
did  this,  however,  out  of  the  excess  of  a virtue 
which  may  have  been  pushed  to  the  extent  of  rather 
an  amiable  than  criminal  weakness;  forthey  general- 
ly made  these  loans  at  a less  rate  of  interest  than 
they  could  be  effected,  if  at  all  at  home,  and  appa- 
rently for  objects  of  great  public  utility.  But  the 
’ 3 to  the  states  stand  on  a different  footing.  At 

, in  reference  to  the  public  sanctions  with  which 
are  invested.  They  were  made  according  to 
• reading  and  mine,  of  the  constitution,  to  sove- 
as  under  the  obligations  of  a high  public  faith; 
y of  them  were  contracted  on  terms  greatly  ad- 
ageous  under  the  agency  of  houses  of  the  first 
ectability,  whose  liberality  and  confidence  knew 
ounds. 

his  confidence  was  given  to  our  young  country, 
Oo^ause  our  resources,  (in  no  degree  exaggerated), 
were  considered  immense,  and  because  it  was  thought, 
as  we  were  of  the  Saxon  family,  we  were  essentially 
a debt  paying  people.  Indeed,  from  an  observation, 
which  a larger  residence  for  the  last  five  years  in 
Europe  than  in  America  enables  me  to  make,  it  is 
quite  obvious,  if  we  had  paid  the  interest  on  our  fo- 
reign debt  that  the  rate  of  that  interest  would  have 
fallen  gradually  to  the  level  of  that  paid  by  some  of 
the  oldest  and  best  established  states  in  Europe,  and 
that  for  objects  of  well  founded  public  utility,  and 
even  of  private  enterprise,  our  industry  at  home 
might  have  been  almost  indefinitely  invigorated  out 
of  the  large  surplus  capital  of  this  country.  You  will 
say,  I am  sure,  that  this  facility  of  borrowing  has 
been  a great  curse  to  our  own.  This  I admit  is  true 
to  a certain  extent;  but  it  was  converted  into  a curse 
by  the  action  of  our  government  on  the  currency  of 
the  United  States.  Under  judicious  regulations  and 
prudential  guards,  a state  of  thiDgs  more  propitious 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  a young 
country  like  ours,  borrowing  of  an  old  one  like  this, 
its  capital  to  invigorate  its  labor,  at  a low  rate  of 
interest,  cannot  well  be  conceived.  If  the  profits  of 
labor  transcended  the  rate  of  interest,  it  was  to  create 
capital  at  home.  From  what  other  source  have 
sprung  those  miracles  of  enterprise  and  wealth  that 
are  to  be  found  in  our  country  in  the  midst  of  a po- 
pulation of  eighteen  millions  but  this  conjoint  action 
of  our  labor  on  the  capital  of  others.  The  Pilgrims 
found  no  Bank  of  England  planted  on  the  rock  of 
Plymouth,  or  the  Huegenots  of  South  Carolina,  the 
gems  of  Samarcand  on  its  thirsty  plains. 

But  if  you  consider  this  faculty  of  borrowing  abroad, 
my  dear",  sir,  as  an  evil,  you  may  certainly  console 
yourself  with  the  conviction  that  it  no  longer  exists, 
although  I am  equally  convinced  that  you  will  re- 
gret the  cause  which  has  produced  this  want  of  all 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  people  of  the  U. 
States,  and  the  consequences  which  have  followed  in 
fixing  so  severe  a stigma  on  the  character  of  our 
country. 

It  is  absurd  for  us  to  talk  in  America  that  we  do 
not  want  the  capital  of  Europe:  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  general  government  of  the  states  has  sent 
an  agent  abroad  to  borrow  for  its  daily  bread.  We 
do  want  their  money,  and  they  want  the  results  of 
our  labor.  And  greatly  then  is  it  to  be  deplored  that 
this  beneficial  interchange  has  been  suspended  under 
circumstances  so  disastrous  to  both  countries. 

Let  me  now  give  you  a brief  statement  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  American  credit  in  Europe,  and 
without  presuming  to  suggest  a remedy,  to  inquire  of 
you  whether  the  force  of  public  opinion,  (if  congress 
has  not  the  constitutional  competency  to  do  any 
thing),  acting  through  the  legislatures  of  the  default- 
ing states,  cannot  be  made  sufficiently  potent  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  and  force  of  the  old  adage 
that,  after  all,  in  the  long  run,  “honesty  is  the  best 
policy.” 

The  first  branch  of  my  subject  I can  discuss  in  a 
very  few  words.  As  our  old  friend  Randolph  used  to 
say,  American  credit  is  killed  “stone  dead.”  John 
Jacob  Astor  might  obtain  an  uncovered  credit  for  a 
reasonable  amount,  (where  he  was  known,)  and  Mr. 
Bates,  of  the  house  of  Barings,  by  wearing  out  a pair 
of  shoes  in  walking  from  the  Mansion  house  to  the 
Minories,  might  sell  fifteen  hundred  pounds  worth  of 
Massachusetts  stock,  with  large  concessions  to  the 
buyer.  The  fact  is  not  the  less  to  be  concealed  that 


we  begin  to  be  regarded  as  a nation  of  sharpers  and 
swiddlers,  with  whom,  if  the  day  of  judgment  should 
happen  to  be  Monday,  our  pay  day  will  not  be  until 
the  Tuesday  following.  This  revulsion  of  confidence 
does  not  arise  so  much  from  a discredit,  which  attach- 
es to  our  resources,  or,  in  other  words,  our  ability  to 
pay,  as  our  seeming  indisposition  to  pay.  The  former 
is  still  considered  in  most  cases  as  undoubted,  whilst 
a sickening  distrust  has  fallen  upon  the  latter.— 
Hence  it  is,  that  whilst  the  rate  of  interest  has  fallen 
this  day  to  two  and  a half  per  cent  in  the  London 
market,  it  is  not  probable  that  if  the  commissioners  of 
the  United  States  six  per  cent  loan,  were  to  offer  a 
price  which  would  secure  an  interest  of  ten  per  cent, 
ten  pounds  of  the  stock  could  be  sold,  without  from 
considerations  of  policy,  under  the  advice  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  Barings 
should  be  induced  to  take  the  loan. 

When  we  contrast  this  discredit  of  our  own  coun- 
try, teeming  with  such  gigantic  resources,  with  the 
palmy  credit  of  other  states  that  have  little  else  but 
good  faith,  and  high  taxation  to  offer,  it  is  impossible 
to  refer  it  to  any  other  cause  but  a deep  moral  distrust 
in  us — The  most  ignominous  curse  that  can  fall  on  a 
people  who  aspire  to  be  civilized  and  free.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  I cannot  give  you  a better  proof 
than  that  whilst  no  one  will  look  to,  and  capitalists 
turn  with  aversion  from,  the  United  States  loan,  the 
comparatively  insignificant  town  of  Hamburg,  with 
its  population  of  200,000  inhabitants  to  enable  it  to 
rise  out  of  its  ashes,  has  borrowed  at  3.7  per  cent  pre- 
cisely double  the  amount  of  our  proposed  loan,  one 
farthing  of  which  the  U.  S.  commissioner  will  proba- 
bly not  be  able  to  negotiate.  Denmark  and  Belgium, 
neither  of  which  would  be  scarcely  a breakfast  for  the 
hungry  stomach  of  Brother  Jonathan  on  a frosty 
morning,  can  borrow  at  four  per  cent  what  they  want, 
and  England  and  Holland,  with  the  principal  of  a pub- 
lic debt,  the  payment  of  which  is  likely  to  be  contem- 
poraneous with  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion, 
can  borrow  just  what  they  want,  at  and  under  3 per 
cent,  because  they  pay  their  interests,  and  tax  them- 
selves to  pay  their  interests. 

As  a statesman  and  patriot,  I am  sure,  my  dear  sir, 
you  will  say  that  this  state  of  things  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  last.  No  country  can  continue  in  the  worst 
species  of  insolvency,  a bankruptcy  in  its  repute, 
without  losing  that  self  respect  which  is  the  salient 
spring  of  all  that  gives  vigor  and  renown  to  national 
character.  It  may  be  said  that  as  a nation  we  are  in 
no  degree  responsible  for  this  decadence  in  the  credit 
of  the  states.  This  may  be  true  to  a certain  extent. 
Our  national  and  political  aggregation,  however,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  is  made  up  of  this  family  of  states,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  other  nations  and  pos- 
terity will  hold  the  government  of  the  union  morally 
responsible  for  the  character  of  its  members,  al- 
though the  forms  of  our  federative  system  may  dis- 
charge it  from  a legal  liability  for  their  engagements. 

Admitting  the  potency,  and  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
you  will  ask  what  is  the  remedy?  This,  my  good  sir, 
is  precisely  the  question  I am  about  to  ask  you,  and  I 
ask  you  in  the  form  of  a specific  inquiry,  whether 
public  opinion,  through  the  union,  may  not  receive 
such  an  organization  by  the  action  of  congress,  po- 
pular meetings  and  the  press,  as  to  induce  the  default- 
ing states  to  hold  conventions  this  winter,  comprehend- 
ing those  who  have  negotiated  foreign  loans,  who  ne- 
vertheless have  met  punctually  their  dividends,  that 
by  united  action  they  may  induce  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  indebted  states  to  impose,  and  the  people 
to  bear  such  taxes  as  shall  provide  the  means  ot  pay- 
ing the  interest,  and  establishing  a sinking  fund  for 
the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the  principal  of  their 
public  debi?  I cannot  believe  that  these  appeals  to 
state  pride,  and  national  honor  would  be  unavailing. 
You  see  that  I lay  out  of  account  the  assumption  of 
the  state  debts  by  the  federal  government,  because  I 
often  fear,  if  this  expectation  were  held  out,  the  de- 
faulting states  would  do  nothing  of  themselves,  and 
the  exigency  has  not  yet  arisen  when  such  an  oner- 
ous responsibility  ought  to  be  assumed  by  the  nation- 
al government,  so  unjust  to  those  states  who  are 
faithfully  paying  their  debts,  and  to  others  who  have 
perhaps  been  far  wiser  to  forbear  contracting  any, 
although  I can  conceive  a state  of  things  in  which 
such  assumption  as  a measure  of  finance  and  national 
policy  might  be  eminently  expedient. 

I am  gratified  to  inform  you  amidst  this  convulsion 
in  the  credit  of  several  of  the  states,  our  own  South 
Carolina,  “wears  her  beaver  up.”  She  is  never  in 
arrear  one  day,  and  very  often,  as  at  this  moment, 
(in  reference  to  the  loan  I contracted  for  her)  has 
her  interest  six  months  in  advance  in  her  banker’s 
hands.  This  is  not  surprising.  You  know  it  has 
been  one  of  our  familiar  and  household  lessons  at 
home  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  imposition  of  direct 
taxes,  to  support  the  security  and  honor  of  our  coun- 


try, and  hence  by  a habit  which  we  derived  from  th« 
buried  “warlike  and  the  wise”  who  have  made  US 
what  we  arc,  we  pay  our  state  taxes  with  almost  as 
much  alacrity  as  We  give  money  to  our  wives  and 
children.  If  the  defaulting  States  would  only  prac* 
tice  on  this  doctrine,  the  smallest  imposition  would 
produce  an  amount  abundantly  sufficient  to  resusci- 
tate their  credit. 

Occupying  the  position  you  do,  I sincerely  hope, 
my  dear  sir,  that  your  influence  throughout  the  union 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  great  national  ques- 
tion. We  all  know  that  our  countrymen  are  essen- 
tially honest,  because  they  are  essentially  sagacious 
as  well  as,  in  the  main,  right-principled,  and  require 
merely  a proper  direction  to  be  given  to  their  exer- 
tions to  make  even  an  heroic  effort  to  recover  and 
sustain  the  character  of  the  country. 

But,  auxiliary  to  these  efforts,  something  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  yourself.  It  is  to  lend  vigorous- 
ly the  powers  of  your  own  genius,  and  the  impulses 
of  your  own  patriotism,  in  your  appropriate  sphere, 
the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  to  create  and  establish  a 
sound  circulating  medium  throughout  the  union,  con- 
vertible into  specie,  but  in  sufficient  abundance  ta  e- 
levate  the  standard  of  value  from  the  dreadful  de- 
pression to  which  it  has  fallen,  and  in  fact  to  be  ade- 
quate to  perform  the  exchanges  of  trade  and  value  in 
our  country.  Whether  this  be  a Bank  of  the  United 
States  or  an  issue  of  a redeemable  currency  by  the 
federal  treasury,  is  not  of  so  much  comparative  im- 
portance, as  that  we  should  have  an  abundant  and 
uniform  circulation  from  some  source  or  other, 
which,  making  allowance  for  the  variations  in  the 
balance  of  trade,  shall  be  of  equal  value  in  New  Or- 
leans and  Boston. 

This  circulation,  in  the  recesses  of  that  financial 
wisdom  which  is  past  finding  out,  was  destroyed  by 
our  friend  General  Jackson,  when  he  slew  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  arm  of  Samson,  and 
almost  “with  the  self  same  weapon,  too,”  when  we 
recollect  all  the  twaddle  of  the  old  gentleman  on  this 
subject.  He,  as  Burke  said,  was  certainly  a consum- 
mate architect  of  Ruin,”  in  his  time  and  tide,  and 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  impersonating  a corpora- 
tion “in  his  mind’s  eye,”  for  the  purpose  of  bating  it 
as  cordially  as  he  once  did  you  and  Mr.  Poindexter. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Biddle  entered  into  a contest 
with  this  hero  of  two  wars,  he  forgot  the  wisdom  of 
the  Spanish  proverb,  “That  he  who  sets  down  to 
dine  with  the  devil  should  eat  with  a long  spoon.” — 
what  has  been  the  result  of  this  feast,  in  broken  meat 
and  empty  plates  you  well  know.  It  has  left  our 
country  palsied  indeed — hungry  in  flesh  and  poor  in 
spirit.  I doubt,  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  whe- 
ther such  an  example  can  be  exhibited  as  we  have 
presented  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  folly  and  mis- 
government.  No  southern  planter  would  permit  his 
plantation  for  one  hour  to  be  governed  with  such  a 
lack  of  all  sense  and  providence.  The  Caffres  and 
Hottentots,  in  reference  to  their  condition,  I doubt 
not,  have  been  governed  with  a policy  far  more  vigi- 
lant and  enlightened. 

A country  of  immense  resources,  in  a period  of  pro- 
found peace,  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy!  Any  man 
who  will  read  Hume’s  essays  on  “Public  Credit”  and 
on  “Money,”  can  be  at  no  loss  to  trace  our  present 
condition  to  Its  true  cause.  We  have  been  suffering 
ever  since  General  Jackson  destroyed  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  (with  the  exception  of  a short  period 
of  distempered  inflation  created  by  his  own  measures) 
under  a steadily  diminishing  circulation,  which  the 
eminent  philosopher  to  whom  I have  referred  has  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  worst  calamities  that  can  be- 
fall a civilized  country — far  more  disastrous  “than 
the  continued  blight  of  unfavorable  harvests  and  sea- 
sons.” This  result  has  been  first  in  the  constant  ac- 
tion of  the  federal  government,  or  their  supposed 
meditated  action  on  the  hanks  of  the  states,  which 
created  a universal  panic,  that  has  compelled  the 
banks  to  withdraw  their  circulation,  and  next  the  ge- 
neral government  permitting  to  remain  in  criminal 
abeyance  their  sovereign  function  to  supply  a curren- 
cy equal  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  “to  regu- 
late its  value.” 

The  consequence  is,  that  the  states  have  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  credit,  or  money  at  home  to  pay 
with  aboard.  Every  species  of  property  has  fallen 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  the  standard 
of  value  has  been  so  seriously  disturbed,  that  a man  in 
1839  might  have  had  property  to  three  times  the  value 
of  his  debts,  yet  he  is  now  ipso  facto  ruined  by  the 
silent  transit  of  our  country  from  a redundant 
circulation  to  what  some  are  pleased  most  felici- 
tously to  call  a hard  money  currency — when  the  fact 
is  that  we  can  procure  neither  that  which  is  hard  or 
soft. 

By  this  alteration  in  the  standard  of  value,  a revo- 
lution is  in  portentous  progress  in  our  country,  as 
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wide-spread  and  desolating,  as  far  as  property  is  con- 
cerned, as  that  which  distinguised  and  illustrated  the 
masterpieces  of  human  policy  of  the  Robespieres, 
Dantons  and  Marats  of  another  ill-fated  country, 
which  in  its  time  was  governed  by  its  demagogues  too, 
who  made  paper  money  so  thick  that  it  snowed  as- 
signats in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  then  turned  round 
and  burnt  in  their  phrenzy  their  own  handy  work. — 
Look,  my  dear  sir,  at  the  thousands,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  that  have  been  ruined — that  have 
had  unutterable  woe  carried  into  the  very  bosoms  of 
their  houses,  by  the  nostrums  of  our  political  quacks, 
who,  in  their  senseless  war  on  the  very  banks  they 
created  gave  no  time  “by  the  preparatory  revolution 
of  the  intervening  discords”  for  the  country  to  pass 
from  a period  of  expansion  to  one  of  severe  and  arid 
restriction. 

To  those  who  have  been  ruined  in  these  unhappy 
times;  whole  estates  have  passed  under  the  tender 
gripe  of  the  sheriff,  the  moral  justice  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s  memorable  apothegm  will  be  but  a dry  crust, 
“that  those  who  borrow  money  ought  to  break,”  a 
doctrine  out  of  which  their  creditors  are  likely  to  de- 
rive as  little  comfort  as  themselves,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  general  tried  all  he  could  to  se- 
cure this  blessing  to  the  country.  But,  my  good  sir, 
the  day  of  reckoning  must  come.  The  account  will 
be  adjusted  now  or  by  posterity  hereafter.  One  of 
its  first  Sums  will  be  to  settle  what  the  victory  of  New 
Orleans  has  cost  us.  These  are  generally  expensive 
pageants  any  how.  Bonaparte  probably  never 
achieved  one  for  La  Belle  France,  except  to  the  tune 
of  twenty  millions  of  francs — to  say  nothing  of  the 
lots  of  “cracked  crowns  and  bloody  noses”  he  left  on 
the  field  of  battle.  But  his  victories,  in  cost,  were 
no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  victory  of  New  Or- 
leans, than  a penny  whistle  is  to  Baron  Munchausen’s 
celebrated  clarion  under  an  April  thaw.  I calculate 
that  the  victory  of  the  8th  of  January  cost  us  five 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  small  expense 
of  entailing  upon  the  country,  “a  set  of  drivellers 
whose  folly  has  taken  away  all  dignity  from  distress, 
and  made  even  calamity  ridiculous.”  You  will  say 
hold.  You  and  I are  greatly  responsible  for  this  he- 
ro’s getting  into  power.  Yes,  it  is  true,  willingly 
would  I expiate  this  sin,  sir,  with  my  blood  if  it  could 
recall  the  fatal  past.  But  this  is  impossible.  Let  us 
look  with  courage,  and  resolution  to  the  future.  I 
care  not  what  your  abstract  theories  on  banking  are, 
whether  they  agree  with  or  differ  from  my  own.  I 
believe  you  have,  as  you  had  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  the  resources  of  mind  and  spirit  to  lift  the  coun- 
try out  of  its  present  deep  decadence.  Yes,  my  dear 
sir,  I believe  your  ambition  and  your  genius  are  on  a 
level  with  all  that  is  great  and  glorious  in  human  ac- 
tion and  enterprise.  The  field  is  before  you — take 
the  lead  in  some  great  public  measure,  whether  it  be 
a Bauk  of  the  United  States,  or  an  Exchequer  agent, 
it  is  immaterial,  so  that  it  shall  restore  confidence, 
invigorate  industry,  give  to  us  abundant,  sound,  cir- 
culating medium,  and  drag  up  from  the  deep  the 
drowning  credit  of  the  states.  Do  this,  and  if  the 
first  honor  of  the  country  does  not  await  you,  its  last 
blessings  will  rest  upon  your  fame.  I remain,  my 
dear  sir,  with  sincere  esteem,  very  respectfully  and 
faithfully  yours,  J.  HAMILTON. 

P.  S.  I shall  be  out  in  the  next  Halifax  steamer, 
and  hope  to  confer  with  you  on  the  subject  of  this 
letter  on  my  arrival  in  Carolina. 


A large  portion,  sir,  of  your  mature  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  public  service — and  of  that  portion,  a 
great  part  as  the  immediate  representative  of  this 
city  and  commonwealth.  We  rejoice  in  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  to  you  that  your  long  and  eminent 
services  in  our  behalf,  are  still  held  in  most  grateful 
remembrance.  We  acknowledge  our  deep  obliga- 
tions to  you,  for  your  unwavering  fidelity  to  our  in- 
terests— for  your  able  support  of  that  cause  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  where  protection  has  so  distinguished 
the  recent  session  of  congress,  and  for  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  spirit  in  which  your  legislative  duties 
were  ever  discharged.  Bright,  sir,  ever  bright  will 
be  the  page  of  history  which  records  the  efforts  of 
your  commanding  intellect  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion. And  New  England — glorious  New  England — 
your  birth-place  and  your  home — whose  heart,  you 
know  is  warm,  though  her  skies  be  cold — New  Eng- 
land from  every  summit  of  her  granite  hills,  will 
never  cease  to  hail  you,  as  her  worthy  representa- 
tive. 

We  parted  with  you  with  regret  indeed,  but  still 
with  ready  acquiescence  in  the  wise  judgment  of  that 
good  old  man,  who, himself  placed  in  the  presidential 
chair,  amidst  a people’s  acclamations,  from  amongst 
the  bright  lights  of  this  broad  land,  selected  you  to 
stand  at  his  right  hand.  It  pleased  a wise  but  inscru- 
table providence,  too  soon,  alas,  to  mortal  eyes,  to 
remove  him  from  his  elevated  seat  on  earth,  to,  we 
trust,  a higher  one  above.  But  nobly,  sir,  have  you 
sustained  the  momentous  interests,  which  in  a most 
critical  period  of  the  country’s  history,  he  committed 
to  your  charge.  No  sound,  indeed,  of  his  glad  voice 
shall  ever  again  greet  your  ear.  But  we  feel  that  his 
benignant  spirit  has  been  and  will  still  be  near  to  bless 
you,  and  approve  the  loud  “well  done,”  with  which 
every  true  patriot  must  salute  you. 

It  is  to  your  eminent  services,  sir,  on  this  broader 
field  which  you  have  lately  occupied,  that  we  look 
this  day  with  special  pride  and  admiration.  Sir,  in 
simple  but  heartfelt  language,  we  thank  you  for  the 
honorable  attitude,  in  which,  so  far  as  your  depart- 
ment has  been  concerned,  you  have  placed  your  coun- 
try before  the  world.  Would  to  God  that  it  stood 
as  well  in  other  respects!  In  the  many  emergencies 
in  our  foreign  relations,  which  the  two  past  years 
have  presented,  you  have  been  faithful  throughout  to 
the  true  interest  ann  honor  of  the  country,  and  no 


for  her  good,  save  honor.  And  on  that  point,  amidst 
the  perplexities  of  these  perplexing  times,  we  shall 
be  at  ease; — for  we  know  that  he  who  has  so  nobly 
maintained  his  country’s  honor,  may  safely  be  en- 
trusted with  his  own. 

And  permit  us,  sir,  most  warmly  to  greet  you  as 
our  personal  friend  and  fellow  citizen.  Though  the 
few  and  brief  intervals  of  leisure  which  your  public 
duties  have  permitted  you,  have  allowed  us  far  less 
intercourse  with  you  in  private  life  than  we  have 
wished,  we  have  never  ceased  to  feel  that  you  were 
one  of  us.  We  rejoice  in  the  kind  Providence  which 
has  been  with  you  in  the  past,  and  may  Heaven  still 
smile  upon  your  future  years.  Long  may  you  live  to 
be  an  ornament  and  support  of  your  native  republic. 
And  when  at  last  yoursun  goes  down, — as  every  orb, 
the  brightest  even,  must  set, — may  it  be  from  a se- 
rene and  tranquil  sky.  It  was  bright  at  its  rising, — 
it  is  brilliant  at  its  meridian.  May  no  clouds  gather 
around  its  departing, — but, — life’s  labors  done  and 
honors  won, — may  it,  in  yourown  classical  and  beau- 
tiful words,  may  it  go  down,  with  “slow  descending, 
long  lingering  light.” 

And  now,  fellow,  citizens,  it  would  be  the  idlest 
ceremony  in  the  world,  to  presume  to  introdnee  to 
you  our  distinguished  guest.  It  was  his  privilege, 
upon  the  occasion  of  an  important  trial  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  this  commonwealth,  a few  years 
since,  to  introduce  to  that  court  and  to  the  bar,  the 
late  lamented  William  Wirt,  his  opposing  counsel  in 
the  cause.  He  did  it  by  a just  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  his  eminent  talents  and  worth.  It  was  the  no  less 
just  and  beautiful  reply  of  Mr.  Wirt,  when  he  rose  in 
turn  to  address  the  court,  that  he  had  one  reason  to 
regret  the  very  kind  introduction  which  he  had  just 
received, — for  his  friend,  Mr.  Webster,  had  thereby 
placed  him  under  an  obligation,  which  it  never  would 
be  in  his  power  to  return,  for  he  never  could  meet 
that  gentleman  at  any  bar  in  the  United  States  where 
his  name  and  his  fame  had  not  gone  before  him. 

And  here,  fellow  citizens,  in  Boston, — here,  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  last  place  of  all, — and  amongst  you, 
last  people  of  all,  is  such  a ceremony  needed.  I have 
only  to  say,  that  Daniel  Webster,  the  faithful  repre- 
sentative, the  manly  and  able  statesman,  your  fellow 
citizen  and  friend,  is  before  you,  and  1 leave  his 
name  to  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  Webster  then  addressed  his  fellow  citizens,  in 


where  in  its  archives  can  abler,  manlier,  wiser  or  a speech  of  which  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  gives  the  fol- 
more  dignified  papers  be  found, than  those  which  bear  - 
yrour  signature. 

When  the  dark  cloud  lowered  upon  our  neighbor- 
ing frontier,  when  a great  and  fundamental  law  of 
nations  had  well  nigh  yielded  to  popular  passions — 
when  a single  step  only  intervened  between  us  and  a 
war,  that  must  have  been  disastrous,  as  it  would  have 
found  us  in  the  wrong — it  was  your  wise  and  ener- 
getic interference  that  dispelled  the  storm,  by  seeking 
to  make  us  just  even  under  galling  provocation. 


lowing  report: 

I know  not — I know  not  how  it  is,  Mr.  Mayor,  but 
there  is  something  in  the  echo  of  these  walls,  or  in  the 
sea  of  upturned  faces  which  I see  around  me,  or  in 
the  genius  which  always  hovers  over  this  place,  fan- 
ning into  life  ardent  and  patriotic  feeling  with  every 
motion  of  its  wings — I know  not  how  it  is,  but  there 
is  something  that  excites  me  strongly,  deeply,  too 
deeply  to  allow  adequate  expressions  for  my  emo- 
tions. It  will  not  be  doubted  by  you  that  this  salu- 
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RECEPTION  OF  MR.  WEBSTER. 

According  to  arraagements,  Mr.  Webster  eamo 
into  Fanueil  Hall,  on  the  30th  ult.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  mayor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Chapman,  by  the 
committee  who  attended  him  to  the  Hall — and  the 
mayor  addressed  him  as  follows: 

Mr.  Webster: — I have  the  honor,  sir,  to  be  the 
organ  of  this  large  assembly  of  your  former  constitu- 
ents, and  still  fellew  citizens  and  friends,  who  have 
gathered  to  greet  you  with  a cordial  welcome,  upon 
your  visit  to  what  we  are  proud  to  call,  and  trust  you 
will  always  feel  to  be — your  home.  We  sought  to 
meet  you  at  a social  festival;  but  it  has  taken  the 
present  far  better  form,  at  your  own  request.  The 
pointed  meaning,  however,  of  the  occasion  is  un- 
changed. Believing  that  as  a true  republican, you  will 
find  the  richest  reward  of  your  public  services  in  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  those  whom  you  serve,  we 
would  assure  you  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that 
so  far  as  your  friends  here  are  concerned,  you  have 
them  from  the  heart.  We  would  assure  you,  that 
though  your  duties,  at  your  country’s  call,  have  sepa- 
rated you  from  us  for  a season, you  are  not  forgotten, 
— but  that  wherever  your  destiny  may  place  you,  so 
long  as  in  time  past,  you  shall  be  nobly  defending 
your  country’s  constitution,  and  maintaining  untarn- 
ished her  honor,  there  will  be  living  and  beating 
hearts  here,  in  which  you  will  ever  be  enshrined. 


When  a gasconading  upstart  from  a neighboring  tation,  that  this  greeting,  is  a greeting  felt  here  at 
-u'._  a -jj  *"  the  heart.  Boston  is  my  home — my  cherished  home. 

It  is  now  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  since  I 
came  here,  with  my  family,  to  pursue  here  in  this 
enlightened  metropolis  those  objects,  both  public  and 
private,  for  which  my  studies  and  education  were 
designed  to  fit  me.  It  is  twenty  years  since  the  in- 
telligent citizens  of  Boston  asked  me  to  loan  my- 
self to  the  public  trust  as  their  representative;  and 
it  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  here  to-day,  oc- 
cupying those  seats  assigned  to  the  gentlemen  more 
advanced  in  life,  not  a few  of  those  who  were  ori- 
ginally instrumental  in  indicating  the  course  of  life 
by  which  I have  endeavored  to  serve  the  people  of 
this  town. 


republic,  so  called,  presumed  to  address  to  this  gov- 
ernment a communication  worthy  only  of  his  own, 
but  which  no  one  of  his  coadjutors  was  bold  enough 
to  present  in  person — one  firm  and  dignified  look  from 
our  own  secretary  of  state,  a single  sweep  of  his 
powerful  arm,  relieved  the  country  from  any  further 
specimens  of  Mexican  diplomacy. 

And,  crowning  act  of  all,  when  amidst  the  numer- 
ous and  perplexing  questions,  which  had  so  long  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  two  nations,  whom  God  meant 
should  always  .be  friends,  England  sent  forth  her  am- 
bas'saddr'  of  Compromise  and  peace,  you  met  him 
like  a man.  Subtle  diplomacy  and  political  legerde- 
main you  threw  to  the  winds; — and  taking  only  for 
your  guides,  simple  honesty,  common  sense  and  a 
Christian  spirit,  behold,  by  their  magic  influence, 
tfiere  is  not  a cloud  in  the  common  heavens  above  us, 
but  only  the  glad  and  cheering  sunlight  of  friendship 
and  peace. 


When  the  duties  of  public  life  have  withdrawn  me 
from  this  my  home — l have  felt  nevertheless,  attract- 
ed to  the  spot  to  which  all  my  local  affections  tended; 
and  now  that  the  progress  of  time  must  soon  bring 
about  that  period;  even  if  it  should  not  be  hastened  by 


We  have  already,  sir,  on  this  same  spot,  expressed  j the  progress  of  events — when  the  duties  of  public  life 

ir*  colicPoftiAn  until  thia  with  Fnirlinrl  while  i rrincf  vieirl  trs  eAmirwr  o/Iironno/1  rnnw-  T nlmr-lph  thn 


our  satisfaction  with  this  treaty  with  England,  while 
pay  ing  a merited  tribute  of  respect  to  the  distinguish 


must  yieid  to  coming  advanced  years — I cherish  the 
hope  of  passing  among  these  associations  and  these 


ed  representative  of  that  country,  who  was  associated  [ friends  what  shall  remain  of  my  life  when  these  public 
with  you  in  its  adjustment.  We  repeat  to  you  our  [ services  shall  have  ended  which  for  good  or  for  evil, 


satisfaction  with  the  result  and  with  the  magnani- 
mous spirit  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  Wo  may 
add  now,  as  wc  might  not  then,  that  we  know  not 
the  other  individual  within  the  limits  of  the  country, 
who  could  have  so  successfully  achieved  this  happy 
event. 

We  are  aware,  sir,  that  that  treaty  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, but  that  aD  important  act  is  yet  necessary  for 
its  accomplishment.  We  anticipate  no  such  result, 
and  yet  it  may  be  that  still  further  work  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  crowning  of  our  hopes.  You  have 
brought  skill  and  labor, — aye,  and  self-sacrifice  too, 
to  this  great  work,  we  know.  And  whatever  may 
befall  the  country  in  this  or  any  other  matter,  we  are 
sure  that  you  will  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing 


are  all  the  inheritance  I have  to  leave  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  me. 

The  Mayor  has  spoken  kindly  of  my  public  ser- 
vices; and  especially  of  the  results  of  the  negotia- 
tion which  has  recently  been  brought  to  a close,  and 
in  which  I was  engaged.  I hope,  fellow  citizens, 
that  something  was  thus  done  permanently  useful  to 
the  country.  I present  no  personal  claims  of  particu- 
lar merit.  I endeavored  to  do  my  duty.  I had  a hard 
summer’s  work — but  I am  not  wholly  unused  to  hard 
work.  I had  many  anxious  days,  and  many  sleep- 
less nights.  But  if  the  results  of  my  labors  merit 
the  approbation  of  the  country,  I shall  be  richly  re- 
warded, and  my  otherdays  will  be  happier,  as  ray  oth- 
er nights  will  give  me  still  sweeter  repose.  I sought  to 
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disperse  the  clouds  which  threatened  a storm  between 
England  and  America.  For  several  years  past  there 
has  existed  a class  of  questions,  which  did  not  always 
threaten  war,  but  which  never  assumed  the  aspect  of 
permanent  peace. 

The  highly  lamented  person — to  whom  so  just  a 
tribute  was  paid  by  the  Mayor — at  his  inauguration 
of  president  in  1841,  called  me  to  the  place  I now  occu- 
py; though  1 know  it  is  in  bad  taste  to  speak  much  of 
one’s  self,  yet  among  my  friends  and  neighbors  here 
I will  say  a word  or  two  if  you  please.  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  on  several  occasions  at  his 
house  and  elsewhere.  I have  never  made  any  boast 
of  the  confidence  the  president  reposed  in  me,  but 
circumstances  hardly  worthy  of  serious  notice,  have 
rendered  proper  that  I should  say  that  as  soon  as 
General  Harrison  was  elected  president,  of  the 
United  States,  without  a w'ord  from  me  upon  the 
subject,  he  wrote  to  me  inviting  me  to  take  a place 
cabinet,  leaving  me  freely  to  choose,  and  asked 
idvice  as  to  the  persons  I would  wish  associated 
me. 

e expressed  rather  a wish  that  I should  take  the 
irtment  of  the  treasury;  because,  he  was  pleased 
ay  he  knew  I had  paid  some  considerable  attention 
currency  and  finance;  and  he  felt  that  the  wants  of 
i country — the  necessity  of  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ts  of  currency  and  finance  were  among  the  causes 
.yhicti  had  produced  the  revolution — that  revolution 
which  had  resulted  in  placing  him  in  the  presidential 
chair. 

It  so  happened  that  I preferred  another  place — 
that  which  I now  occupy.  I felt  all  its  responsibili- 
ty; but  I can  say  truly  and  correctly,  that  whatever 
attention  I had  paid  to  currency  and  finance,  I felt 
more  competent  to  carry  on  other  concerns  of  the 
government;  arid  I was  not  willing  to  undertake  the 
daily  drudgery  of  trade.  I was  not  disappointed  in 
the  exigency  that  existed  in  our  foreign  relations. — 
The  whole  danger  was  at  no  time  publicly  develop- 
ed, but  the  cause  of  difficulty  I knew — and  I knew 
too  that  an  outbreak  seemed  to  be  at  hand.  I allude 
to  that  occurrence  to  which  the  chairman  alluded — 
which  took  place  during  the  year  1841  with  which 
was  connected  the  name  of  Alexander  McLeod.  A 
year  or  two  before  the  British  government  had  autho- 
rised a military  incursion  into  the  territory  of  the 
United  States — to  destroy  a steamboat  alleged  to  be 
employed  by  a power  hostile  to  the  peace  of  her 
majesty’s  territory  in  Canada.  The  act  was  avowed 
by  the  British  government  as  a public  act.  Alexan- 
der McLeod,  a person  who  individually  receives  and 
deserves  no  regard  or  sympathy,  happened  to  be  one 
of  the  agents  who  in  a military  character  performed 
that  act:  and  coming  into  the  United  States  some  time 
afterwards  he  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  New 
York  on  a charge  of  homicide  and  held  to  trial  as  for 
a private  felony. 

According  to  my  apprehension,  this  proceed- 
ing was  directly  adverse  to  well  settled  and 
well  received  principles  of  public  law;  and  of  all 
others  most  likely  to  arouse  the  indignation,  not 
only  of  the  government,  but  also  of  the  people  of 
the  country  aggrieved.  So  it  would  have  been  with 
us.  If  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  the  or- 
ders of  his  government,  and  as  a military  man, 
obeys  an  order  which  he  either  must  obey  or  be  hang- 
ed, should  find  himself  in  the  territory  of  the  power 
against  which  the  supposed  crime  was  committed, 
and  should  be  seized  and  tried  as  an  individual  for 
that  crime,  there  is  not  a man  among  us  who  would 
not  cry  out  for  redress  and  vengeance.  Any  elevat- 
ed government,  in  a case  where  one  of  its  citizens, 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  should  be  seized  and 
sought  to  be  made  answerable,  every  elevated  go- 
vernment, I maintain,  would  say,  “I  am  responsible 
for  this  act:  as  in  the  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
she  would  exclaim — 

“Adsum  qui  feci — mein  me  convertite  tela.’’ 

Now,  gentlemen,  when  the  despatches  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  first  reached  this  country — though  I 
do  not  think  it  useful  or  important  to  say  much  of 
them — yet  if  you  knew  all  their  contents,  you  would 
see  that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  the 
shipping  interests  of  this  city  must  all  have  been  crush- 
ed at  once.  That  crisis  I thought  could  be  averted; 
in  the  first  place  by  upholding  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  public  law,  and,  in  the  next  place,  by 
demanding  an  apology  for  whatever  against  these 
principles  of  law  had  been  done  by  the  British  go- 
vernment. Let  us  put  ourselves  right  in  the  first 
place,  ar.d  insist  that  they  shall  do  right  in  the  next 
place. 

While  in  England  in  1839,  I happened  to  be  called 
on  to  address  a large  assembly  of  English  persons, 
and  in  alluding  to  the  relation  of  things  between  the 
two  countries,  I stated  there  what  I thought,  and 
what  I now  think,  of  any  points  in  controversy 
which  might  terminate  in  war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  England,  and  to  the  results  of  such 


a contest  declaring  that  the  only  adv  which 

either  would  enjoy  would  be  in  possessing  ho  right 
of  the  cause  With  the  right  on  our  side  we  are  a 
match  for  England.  With  the  right  on  her  side  she 
is  match  for  us — and  for  any  body.  In  all  the  diffe- 
rences between  nations  and  in  the  final  judgment 
upon  them  a great  new  element  has  come  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunal;  I mean  the  tribunal  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  world;  a nation  will  not  go  to 
war  now,  either  with  the  consent  of  her  subjects  or 
people  unless  the  grounds  and  reasons  are  sufficient  to 
justify  her  in  the  general  judgment  of  the  world. — 
The  influence  of  civilization,  the  influence  of  com- 
merce, and  above  all  the  influence  of  that  heavenly 
light  which  shines  over  Christendom,  restrain  men 
— restrain  princes  and  people  from  gratifying  an  in- 
ordinate love  of  ambition  through  the  bloody  scenes 
of  war:  and  as  has  been  wisely  and  truly  said,  every 
settlement  of  national  differences  between  Christian 
states,  by  reasonable  negotiation  and  on  the  princi- 
ples of  public  justice,  is  a new  tribute  to,  and  a 
new  proof  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  Christain 
creed. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  in  regard  to 
the  matters  made  subjects  of  discussion,  it  is  some- 
what awkward  for  me  to  speak,  because  the  treaty 
and  correspondence  have  never  been  authentically 
published.  But  I persuade  myself  that,  when  the 
whole  shall  be  calmly  considered,  it  will  he  found 
that  at  least  there  has  been  manifested  a good  dispo- 
sition to  maintain  every  just  right  of  the  country 
and  every  point  of  honor  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
set  a proper  value  upon  a lasting  peace  between  us 
and  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  world  on 
the  other. 

Gentlemen,  while  I thus  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment you  have  paid  to  me,  I have  an  agreeable 
duty  to  perform  towards  others.  In  the  first  place, 
I have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  testimony  to  the  in- 
telligent attention  manifested  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  his  sincere  and  anxious  desire, 
in  the  whole  negotiation,  to  bring  it  to  successful 
termination;  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ac- 
knowledge now,  as  I shall  ever  acknowledge  while 
I live,  my  obligations  to  him  for  the  unbroken  and 
steady  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  me.  The 
negotiator  for  the  U.  S.  if  troubled  by  a jealous  and 
distrustful  administration,  would  indeed  have  been  an 
unequal  match  for  the  cool  and  sagacious  represen- 
tative of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  proud  na- 
tions of  Europe — possessing,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
the  confidence  of  his  government,  and  the  authority 
to  bind  it,  in  concerns  of  the  most  vital  interest,  to 
any  course  in  which  he  might  agree. 

I never  shall  forget  the  frankness  and  generosity 
with  which,  after  a conference  with  the  president, 
he  did  me  the  honor  to  say,  that  upon  my  shoulders, 
and  in  my  discretion,  rested  the  ultimate  decision  of 
every  question  at  issue  between  the  two  nations. 

I desire  also  to  acknowledge,  as  I do  with  hearty 
cordiality,  the  aid  I received  from  the  other  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. I may  here  say  what  I have  said  in  a more 
official  manner,  that  the  highest  respect  is  due  to  the 
commissioners  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  for 
their  cordial  co-operation — their  faithful  adherence 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  states,  mingled  with  a 
just  consideration  of  what  was  due  to  the  general 
government. 

I hope  I shall  not  trespass  on  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion,  if  I speak  of  the  happy  selection  made  by 
the  government  of  England,  in  the  one  sent  on  this 
mission  of  peace; — who,  though  steadily  pursuing 
the  interests  of  his  own  government,  yet  posseses 
large  and  liberal  views,  with  a strength  and  weight 
of  character  which  would  cause  everything  to  which 
he  should  agree  to  receive  the  approbation  of  the 
whole  people; — intimately  acquainted  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  and  always  acting  with 
strict  integrity  towards  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Iam  sure  he  will  find 
his  work  received  with  commendation  at  home,  and 
if  peace  should  be  made,  with  congratulations  for 
having  been  instrumental  in  making  an  arrangement 
satisfactory  and  desirable,  not  only  to  our  party,  but 
(o  all  parties — for  making  an  arrangement  honorable 
to  both  nations,  as  all  just  arrangements  are, — and 
which  he  may  well  consider  the  greatest  labor  ol 
his  life. 

I hardly  know  whether  it  is  proper  on  this  occa- 
sion to  advert  to  the  correspondence;  but  when  it 
shall  appear  with  the  discussion  of  the  other  impor- 
tant questions — for  the  occasion  was  sought  there  to 
treat  upon  subjects  of  general  moment  and  concern 
— when  these  shall  be  laid  before  the  public  and  shall 
be  calmly  and  thoroughly  read,  I shall  venture  to  trust 
their  judgment  concerning  them* 

There  yet  remain,  gentlemen,  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions several  subjects  of  considerable  interest  yet 


unsettled  with  England.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
the  important  subject  of  our  colonial  trade,  or  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  northern  British 
provinces  and  the  West  Indies.  It  became  my  duty 
to  look  into  this  subject — to  keep  the  run  of  it,  as 
we  say,  from  1829  to  the  present  time.  I was  con- 
strained to  believe,  indeed  I know,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  that  arrangement  is  unfavorable  to  the  ship- 
ping interest  and  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
especially  of  New  England.  It  is  an  important  sub- 
ject for  the  exertions  of  diplomacy  or  for  the  consi- 
deration of  congress — one  or  both.  Congress  called 
upon  the  department  in  which  I am  for  information, 
and  a respectable  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives presented  a report  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
one  which  I hold  to  he  of  vital  importance  to  our 
navigation  and  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Then  there  is  the  question,  somewhat  more  re- 
mote, but  which  it  will  be  well  enough  to  settle;  I 
mean  the  Oregon  boundary  towards  the  Pacific  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  There  are  reasons  why  this 
dispute  should  be  settled  before  the  country  itself  is 
peopled  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  The  relations 
of  other  states  require  attention;  and  many  of  our 
citizens  have  claims  of  indemnity  which  require 
prosecution.  It  becomes  the  governmentof  the  U. 
States,  by  a calm  and  dignified  but  decisive  and  vi- 
gorous tone  to  administer  her  foreign  affairs  so  as  to 
ensure  a just  arrangement  in  these  respects. 

Gentlemen,  I am  here  to-day  as  a guest.  I was 
invited  by  a number  of  highly  valued  friends  to  par- 
take with  them  of  a public  dinner,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pass  the  usual 
greeting  of  friends  now  met  after  some  absence,  to 
pay  their  respects  to  my  public  services,  and  to  ten- 
der their  congratnlations  at  the  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations just  concluded.  It  was  at  my  instance  that 
this  festival,  from  a dinner,  took  its  present  form; 
and  instead  of  meeting  you  at  the  festive  board,  I 
choose  for  obvious  reason,  this  public  manner.  Still, 
gentlemen,  its  general  character  is  preserved,  and  I 
am  here  as  a guest.  Iam  hereto  receive  your  sa- 
lutations and  greetings  on  particular  subjects.  I am 
not  here  under  an  invitation,  or  an  expectation,  that 
I should  address  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  meet  me  here  on  topics  not  suggested  by  your- 
selves. It  would  not  befit  the  occasion,  therefore, 
in  my  opinion,  that  I should  use  the  occasion  for 
such  purpose;  because  although  I have  a desire  at 
some  time,  not  far  distant  I hope,  to  make  my  senti- 
ments known  upon  the  political  occurrences  of  the 
country  generally,  and  the  political  state  of  the  na 
tion  and  of  parties  at  the  present  moment,  yet  I 
know  well  that  it  would  improper  for  me  to  do  so 
now,  because  I know  well  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  written  to  invite  me  here  on  this  occasion,  en- 
tertain, many  of  them,  opinions  different  from  my- 
self; and  they  might  properly  say,  “we  came  here  to 
greet  Mr.  Webster,  and  to  extend  our  congratula- 
tions, on  those  matters  in  which  we  agree;  and  we 
did  not  come  with  the  expectation  that  he  would 
use  the  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  on  which  we 
differ. 

On  that  account,  and  for  that  reason,  I shall  for- 
bear, thinking  it  my  duty  so  to  do:  and  abstaining 
from  using  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  express- 
ing my  own  opinions  and  of  stating  how  far  I agree 
with  friends  with  whom  I have  acted  for  years,  and 
how  far  I am  most  reluctantly  constrained  to  differ 
from  them,  I look  forward  to  future  occasion,  if 
such  should  be  offered,  for  the  opportunity  of  fulfill- 
ing this  promise. 

I would  say  one  thing,  gentlemen,  because  it  has 
been  alluded  to.  The  mayor  has  been  kind  enough 
to  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  having  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  department  in  which  I have  acted  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  country,  I might  safely  be 
left  to  take  care  of  my  own  honor  and  reputation.  I 
suppose  he  meant  to  say  that  in  the  present  distract- 
ed state  of  the  whig  party,  and  in  the  contrariety  of 
opinion  which  prevails,  (if  there  be  a contrariety  of 
opinion)  as  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  by 
me — the  decision  of  that  question  might  be  left  to 
myself.  I am  exactly  of  his  opinion.  (Loud  and 
repeated  cheers).  I am  quite  of  this  opinion,  gen- 
tlemen, that,  in  a question  touching  my  own  honor  or 
the  consistency  of  my  own  character,  as  I am  to  bear 
all  the  consequences  of  the  decision,  I might  a great 
deal  better  be  trusted  to  make  it.  And  though,  gen- 
tlemen, no  man  values  more  highly  than  I do  the  ad- 
vice of  his  friends,  yet  on  a question  so  important 
and  of  such  a nature  as  this,  I like  to  choose  the 
friends  to  advise  me;  and  on  this  whole  subject, 
with  this  reference,  I shall  leave  you  just  as  en- 
lightened as  I FOUND  TOU.  I give  no  pledge:  I 
make  no  intimations,  one  way  or  the  other;  and  I 
will  be  as  absolutely  free,  when  this  day  closes,  to 
act  as  duty  calls,  as  I was  when  its  dawn  first  broke 
upon  me.  (Repeated  cheers.) 
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Gentlemen,  there  is  a delicacy  in  this  case — be- 
cause there  is  always  a delicacy  in  speaking  of  dif- 
ferences with  friends;  but  there  is  no  embarrassment 

no  embarrassment.  If  1 see  the  path  of  my  duty 

clear  before  me,  I trust  I have  that  within  me  which 
will  enable  me  to  pursue  it,  and  throw  all  embarrass- 
ment to  the  winds.  A public  man  has  no  occasion 
to  be  embarrassed,  if  he  is  honest.  He  himself— 
his  own  feelings  are  nothing;  his  country  and  his 
public  duty  are  everything,  and  he  should  sink  what- 
ever is  personal  to  himself  in  far  higher  considera- 
tions; these  are  the  characteristics  that  mark  us  as 
great  or  as  little  men. 

There  were  many  persons  in  December,  1841,  who 
found  great  objections  to  my  remaining  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet.  You  all  know,  gentlemen,  that  twen- 
ty years  of  honest,  I do  not  say  of  efficient  service  of 
not  altogether  undistinguished  service  in  the  whig 
cause  had  scarcely  prepared  me  for  an  outpouring  such 
as  seldom  proceeds  from  whig  friends,  against  whigs 
or  against  any  body.  I am  a little  hard  to  be  coaxed, 
and  a great  deal  harder  to  be  driven.  I choose  to  act 
from  my  own  judgement;  and  thinking  that  I was  in  a 
post  where  I could  render  service  to  my  country,  I 
staid  there;  and  I leave  you  this  day,  and  I leave  my 
country  to  say,  whether  this  country  would  have  been 
better  off  if  I had  gone  also. 

I have  no  attachment  to  office.  I have  tasted  its 
sweets,  but  I have  also  tasted  its  bitterness.  I am 
content;  and  I acknowledge  I am  more  anxious  to 
preserve  the  good  1 have  than  to  run  risks  for  new  ac- 
quisitions in  public  life.  I suppose  I ought  to  pause 
here.  1 suppose  I ought  not  to  allude,  and  will  not, 
to  any  thing  further  than  merely  concerns  myself. 

Gentlemen,  a very  respectable  convention,  a most 
respectable  convention  assembled  here  some  ten  days 
ago,  and  passed  some  important  resolutious.  There 
is  no  setof  gentlemen,  so  far  as  I know,  for  whom  I 
entertain  more  respect  and  regard.  They  are  whigs 
but  they  are  no  better  whigs  than  I am.  They  have 
served  their  country  in  the  whig  ranks — and  so  have 
I — quite  as  long,  though,  perhaps  with  less  ability  and 
succcess.  They  were  sent  hither  as  I suppose,  to 
agree  upon  one  whom  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts 
should  support  for  governor  and  lieutenant  governor. 
If  their  power  extended  beyond  that  I have  not  seen 
their  commission.  If  they  had  authority  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts,  for  other 
purposes  or  interest,  I was  not  acquainted  with  that 
power.  And  in  acting  further  it  seems  to  me  they 
were  a little  inconsiderate. 

Among  other  resolutions,  they  declared,  in  behalf 
of  all  the  whigs  of  the  commonwealth,  a full  and 
final  seperation  from  the  president  of  the  U.  S. — 
If  these  gentlemen  said  this  for  the  expression  of  their 
own  opinions,  to  that  extent  it  is  good.  Whigs  speak 
their  sentiments  everywhere, — and  they  have  a per- 
fect right  to  do  it  here.  But  it  becomes  quite  another 
question,  when  they  assume  to  represent  other  char- 
acters, and  to  speak  on  other  points  than  those  on 
which  they  were  authorized  to  speak.  I am  a whig. 
I always  have  been  one — and  I always  shall  be  one 
— (repeated  cheers) — and  if  anybody  undertakes  to 
turn  me  out  of  the  pale  of  that  communion — let  him 
see  to  it  who  gets  out  first!  I am  a Massachusetts 
whig — a Faneuil  Hall  whig — breathing  her  air  now 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  meaning  to  breathe  it  on 
this  spot,  so  long  as  God  shall  be  pleased  to  give  me 
life. 

I am  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  whig 
conventions  when  properly  authorised, for  I know  that 
only  through  such  bodies,  and  such  organization, great 
public  good  can  be  obtained.  But  it  is  quite  another 
question  when  a convention,  acting  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  decides  upon  questions  which  have 
never  been  submitted  to  their  arbitration  at  all.  A 
full  and  final  separation  they  declare,  between  the 
whigs  of  Massachusetts  and  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  text  needs  a comment; — what 
does  it  mean! 

The  president  has  yet  three  years  of  his  term  unex- 
pired. Does  the  resolution  mean  that  during  that 
three  years  all  the  measures  of  his  administration 
shall  be  opposed  by  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts — 
right  or  wrong!  Great  public  interests  require  his  at- 
tention— those  to  which  I have  alluded.  If  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  make  an  earnest  and 
serious  effort  to  effect  favorably  the  navigation  of  the 
country,  to  regulate  the  question  of  British  Colonial 
trade,  shall  all  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  separate 
from  him  and  refuse  their  aid?  (Cries  of  “no”) — 
Well,  I say  no!  If  the  president  directs  the  proper 
department  to  review  the  whole  commercial  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States,  to  take  deeply  into  con- 
sideration that  reciprocity  in  our  direct  trade  to  which 
so  much  tonnage  is  now  sacrificed — and  the  proper 
measures  shall  be  suggested  and  adopted  by  him,  shall 
all  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  separate  from  and  op- 
pose him?  Look,  gentlemen,  at  the  question.  Do 


you  know  that  now  a great  proportion — more  than 
one-half — of  the  carrying  trade,  the  transportation  for 
instance,  of  goods  between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  is  carried  on  by  the  tonnage  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, in  consequence  of  the  ill  considerate  reciprocity 
treaty?  As  well  might  we  admit  them  to  share  our 
coasting  trade.  We  give  them  the  right,  without  the 
shadow  of  advantage  of  return,  to  take  the  bread  from 
our  children’s  mouths  and  give  it  unto  strangers. — 
I ask  you,  sir,  (turning  to  a gentlemen  at  his  right,) 
as  a shipping  merchant,  if  this  is  not  true.  (The  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Rich)  replied  emphatically,  it  is  true.) 

Well,  is  every  measure  of  this  kind  to  be  postponed 
or  rejected — until  these  three  years  become  expired, 
and  as  many  more  as  shall  elapse  before  the  time 
when  Providence  shall  bless  the  whigs  with  more 
power  to  do  good  than  they  have  now? 

Again,  the  various  departments  of  the  government 
employ  persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  good  whigs — 
holding  offices — collectors — and  other  custom  house 
officers — postmasters,  district  attorneys,  marshals, 
&c.;  what  is  to  become  of  them  it)  this  separation? 
Are  they  to  be  forced  to  resign,  or  will  you  give  them 
invitation  or  provocation  to  resign?  Our  distinguish- 
ed fellow  citizen  who  does  so  high  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  country  in  upholdingthe  interests  and  honor 
of  his  nation  at  the  court  of  London:  is  he  expected 
to  come  home  and  yield  his  place  to  his  predecessor 
or  some  one  else?  And  the  individual  who  addresses 
you:  where  do  his  brother  whigs  intend  to  place  him? 
Generally  when  a divorce  takes  place  the  parents 
divide  the  children.  I should  be  glad  to  know  where 
I am  to  go! 

But  I would  not  treat  the  matter  lightly  or  severe- 
ly. I know  that  at  such  conventions  resolutions  are 
never  considered  with  any  degree  of  deliberation. — 
They  are  passed  as  they  are  presented.  Who  the 
gentlemen  were  who  brought  in  these  resolutions  I 
do  not  know.  I dare  say  they  were  respectable  per- 
sons; but  I doubt  very  much  whether  they  had  any 
very  definite  meaning  in  their  resolutions,  or  whether 
they  very  clearly  perceived  what  little  they  had. — 
They  were  angry — resentful — desirous  to  make  out 
a string  of  charges  against  the  president — a sort  of  a 
bill  of  indictment,  and  they  concluded  by  pronounc- 
ing the  penalty — a full  and  final  separation. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I do  not  look  upon  this  without 
perceiving  that  they  had  a bearing,  whether  inten- 
tional or  unintentional,  upon  my  proceedings;  and 
therefore  I thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  them. 
There  are  some  topics  on  which  it  is  my  fortune  to 
differ  with  my  whig  brethren;  but  I dare  say  they  are 
right;  and  I know  that  I am  right  in  entertaining 
these  opinions,  and  in  expressing  them  if  I do  enter- 
tain them.  They  are  disposed  to  postpone  all  at- 
tempt to  do  good  to  some  future  and  uncertain  oc- 
casion. Now  the  whigs  have  a majority  in  each 
house  of  congress,  a strong  majority,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  the  time  to  do  good  is  now;  that  now  should 
be  accomplished  whatever  remains  to  be  done. — 
There  are  persons  of  more  sanguine  temperament 
than  I.  “Confidence,”  says  Mr.  Burke,  “is  a plant 
of  slow  growth;  and  it  is  true  when  applied  to  public 
men.  Some  people  can  see  distinctly  when  the  whigs 
will  have  more  power,  and  a better  chance  for  serv- 
ing their  country.  Beyond  the  present,  far  on  in 
the  future,  these  men  see  milder  skies  and  halcyon 
seas;  the  fogs  and  darkness  which  blind  other  men, 
dim  not  their  vision  in  the  least. 

Now  it  was  not  an  easy  work  to  accomplish  what 
we  have  already  attained.  The  whigs  tried  it  long — 
they  tried  it  in  1840  and  succeeded,  but  not  without 
labor.  I do  not  believe  they  will  find  it  easier  now; 
and  I know  t hat  nothing  but  union — and  by  that  I 
mean  a cordial,  sympathizing,  paternal  union — can 
prevent  the  whig  cause  from  prostration.  It  is  not — 
and  I say  it  in  the  presence  of  the  world — it  is  not 
by  premature  and  partial,  and  especially  by  proscrip- 
tion and  denunciating  proceedings,  that  this  great 
whig  family  can  be  united.  Do  they  not  know  that 
they  came  into  power  as  a party  made  up  of  differing 
opinions?  There  were  men  of  extreme  states  rights 
notions— extreme  federal  notions— excessive  tariff  and 
excessive  anti-tariff  notions— what  did  the  country  ex- 
pect5 That  they  should  come  together  in  a spirit  of 
harmony,  of  conciliation,  of  unity  and  sympathy — and 
that  they  should  seek  to  agree  and  not  to  widen  the 
breach.  In  this  lay  the  hope  of  saving  the  country 
from  the  ruinous  measures  which  at  that  time  threa- 
tened its  prosperity.  The  whole  history  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1840  preaches  conciliation,  and  forbearance, 
and  kindness,  and  friendship,  and  sympathy,  and 
union. 

Gentlemen,  if  I understand  the  matter,  there  were 
four  or  five  great  objects  for  which  that  revolution 
was  undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  one  great  object 
was  the  attempt  to  establish  a permanent  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England;  for  though  we 
had  no  war,  we  had  perpetual  agitation  and  distur- 
bance. The  accomplishment  of  this  must  be  re- 


garded as  one  of  the  most  important  objects;  and  I 
am  glad  if  it  proves  acceptable  to  the  country. 

The  next  question  was  concerning  revenue;  the 
country  was  deficient  in  revenue.  It  was  a fact,  a 
notorious  fact,  that  the  late  administration  exceed- 
ed their  receipts  by  their  expenditures  thus  running 
the  country  in  debt,  and  the  government  was  found 
in  debt.  Under  the  operation  of  the  compromise 
act,  the  revenue  was  diminishing.  Now  this  revolu- 
tion had  for  one  object,  therefore,  the  supply  of  the 
revenue,  and  I hope  and  believe  that  to  a reasonable 
extent  that  object  has  been  attained. 

And  then  the  great  interest  of  protection — as  inci- 
dental or  consequent  on  revenue — or  maintained  by 
means  of  levying  duty  by  revenue.  As  to  that,  much 
has  been  done;  and  it  will  be  found  I think  that 
enough  has  been  done  and  all  the  whigs  for  its  sup- 
port deserve  my  thanks  and  hearty  gratitude.  But 
let  us  be  just — let  us  be  just.  It  was  a remark  of  a 
French  rhetorician  that  nothing  can  ho  beautiful 
that  is  not  true:  and  I am  afraid  we  shall  see  that 
much  of  our  jubilant  oratory  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  this  criticism.  It  is  not  true  that  the  tariff  passed 
solely  by  the  whig  strength — or  that  it  could  have 
passed.  It  is  not  true  that  the  majority  of  whigs  could 
be  found  in  favor  of  it  in  either  house  of  congress. 

We  all  know  that  more  than  thirty  whigs  voted 
against  the  tariff — out  and  out,  and  after  all, it  passed 
the  house  by  only  one  vote;  and  a good  deal  of  eclat 
was  supposed  to  attend  it  and  no  little  parade  was 
made  about  some  one  whig  who  came  forward  to  the 

rescue  (as  it  was  called)  and  cast  that  single  vote. 

Now  had  not  every  other  gentleman  that  single  vote 
— and  did  not  the  single  vote  of  our  neighbor,  the 
representative  from  the  Middlesex  district’  who’  vo- 
ted for  the  tariff  out  and  out,  just  as  steadily  as  did 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  represents  this  dis- 
trict, decide  the  question?  He  held  the  tariff  in  his 
hands  just  as  absolutely  as  if  he  had  the  presidential 
veto. 

In  the  senate  it  passed  by  a single  vote  again. 

Could  the  friends  of  a tariff  have  spared  the  two 
votes  from  Pennsylvania,  the  one  from  Mr.  Williams 
of  Maine,  and  that  of  Mr.  Wright  of  N.  York?  Let 
us  admit  the  truth,  and  a lawyer  always  does  that 
when  it  helps  his  cause.  The  truth  is  far  more  fav- 
orable than  such  misrepresentations.  The  truth  is 
a portion  of  the  other  party  came  in  to  the  help  of 
the  tariff,  and  an  important  truth  it  is;  for  I ask  you 
as  composing  a part  of  the  industrious,  hardy  men 
of  New  England,  as  caring  for  your  children  and 
their  livelihood,  if  you  would  wish  such  a great  ob- 
ject as  the  protection  of  your  industry  made  a mere 
party  object— rising  as  party  rises,  and  going  down 
to  its  grave  as  the  party  goes  down.  It  is  a national 

question — the  utility  of  a tariff  of  protection and  let 

all  parties  support  it,  because,  though  I hope  the  as- 
cendancy of  whig  principles  may  be  perpetual,  yet  I 
desire  to  take  for  the  tariff  a bond  and  security,  more 
durable  than  are  my  hope  of  the  perpetuity  of  the 
whig  party. 

Let  us  be  true  in  another  respect.  This  tariff  has 
accomplished  much.  I honor  the  members  who  pass- 
ed it.  But  what  has  it  done?  It  has  restored  the 
country  in  regard  to  protection  to  where  it  was  be- 
fore the  operation  of  the  compromise  act  commenc- 
ed, and  it  has  done  no  more,  ft  has  repaired  the 
consequences  of  that  measure.  I may  speak  of  the 
compromise  act.  My  turn  to  speak  of  it  has  at  last 
come.  I can  truly  say  that  no  measure  was  ever 
passed  which  cost  me  so  much  grief  as  that.  We 
have  heard  the  motives  of  that  act  presented.  Why 
if  by  motives  gentlemen  mean  the  personal  motives 
of  those  principally  concerned,  we  deem  them  pure; 
as  all  public  men  are  supposed  to  act  from  pure  mol 
tives.  But  if  we  look  at  the  professed  objects  of  the 
law — if  we  look  at  what  is  written  on  the  whole 
transaction  -if  we  see  what  the  law  expresses  on 
its  face  if  these  are  its  motives — they  are,  as  mo- 
tives, still  worse  than  the  operation  of  the  act  itself. 

It  is  explained  in  its  action — every  line  is  full  of 
it— every  circumstance  attending  it  is  full  of  it;  the 
object  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  impose  for 
all  time,  a restriction  upon  the  legislature  in  regard 
to  levying  duties  without  any  change  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  was  in  fact  to  insert  a prohibitory  clause 
in  the  constitution,  that  after  1842,  no  duty  should  be 
laid  which  was  not  according  to  an  observed  hori- 
zontalism,  and  exceeded  20  per  cent.  I say  now  as 
I said  then,  that  the  principle  is  false  and  dangerous; 
admits  a new  feature  into  the  administration  of  the 
government  and  the  laws,  and  I predicted  that  the 
country,  only  with  a spasm  and  a throe,  could  ever 
get  rid  of.  Hasn’t  it  done  this?  Yet  thank  God  we 
have  got  rid  of  it.  The  present  tariff  loan  is  suffi- 
ciently discriminating,  holds  to  common  sense,  and 
rejects  the  principle  of  the  compromise  act  I iiope 
forever. 

Another  and  original  object  under  the  revolution 
i of  1840,  was  the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  t’ 
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country.  Our  troubles  did  not  begin  with  a want  of 
money  in  the  treasury;  they  did  not  begin  with  the 
operation  of  the  compromise  act,  which  commenc- 
ed in  1833,  and  has  been  contracting  ever  since. 
There  were  other  causes  of  the  troubles,  and  while 
they  remained,  even  if  the  treasury  had  been  full, 
and  the  tariff  and  protective  policy  undisturbed,  yet 
till  provision  was  made  for  a better  currency,  of 
universal  validity  throughout  the  land,  the  great 
cause  would  not  be  removed. 

At  the  special  session  of  congress  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  submitted  to  congress  a 
plan  for  a national  bank,  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a 
large  capital  made  up  by  private  subscriptions  and 
having  the  power  to  extend  its  branches  all  over  the 
country.  1 need  not  advert  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  presentation  to  congress.  It  had  received  the 
approbation  of  the  president,  and  was  concurred  in 
by  every  member  of  the  cabinet  as  the  best  that 
could  be  done;  for  as  we  said,  circumstances  had 
placed  in  the  first  place  the  gentleman  whom  we  all 
thought  good  enough  for  the  second — and  his  opin- 
ions were  different  from  ours,  but  fixed:  and  we 
deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  see 
how  we  could  get  along  as  well  as  might  be  under 
the  circumstances.  Mr.  Ewing’s  plan  was  sent  to 
congress  as  it  has  been  described — except  that  the 
bank  could  not  establish  branches  in  the  state  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  states. 

Now  I had  no  idea  myself  that  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity for  any  such  provision — as  it  was  at  most 
mere  theory — though  I never  would  agree  in  any 
case  with  the  doctrine  that  the  omission  to  exercise 
a power  is  a surrender  of  the  power.  What  was 
done?  Doubts  were  expressed  as  to  whether  the  in- 
stitution could  go  into  operation;  many  were  doubt- 
ful as  to  obtaining  subscriptions.  What  did  we  do? 
We  sent  to  the  commercial  cities,  the  principal 
towns  in  the  country,  and  asked  gentlemen  of  known 
skill  and  capital  to  come  and  consult  with  us  about 
it.  They  expressed  doubts,  but  hope?  also;  and 
pledged  themselves  to  do  the  best  they  could;  and  as 
the  community  was  interested  in  it,  and  the  adminis- 
tration was  fresh  and  popular — they  were  earnest  to 
have  the  bill  tried.  What  was  the  result?  It  was 
sent  to  the  senate  and  rejected.*  Another  bill  was 
brought  in — divested  of  this  theorectic  difficulty,  it 
was  discussed  two  months  and  then  it  was  found  that 
it  would  not  pass  a whig  senate. 

I will  not  pursue  the  unhappy  narrative  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1S41.  Men  grew  angry  and  resentful.  I saw 
the  storm  arising  and  endeavored,  as  far  as  I could, 
to  hush  it.  I expressed  my  opinion  freely  to  the 
two  senators  from  Massachusetts,  and  advised  them 
to  give  men  time  to  cool — to  let  a conciliation  take 
place,  and  harmony  be  restored  if  possible.  I am 
bound  to  suppose  my  advice  wa3  not  good;  it  certain- 
ly was  not  followed,  and  the  consequences  I need  not 
tell  you. 

The  subject  came  up  again  at  the  last  session,  and 
the  president  sent  in  to  congress  the  plan  of  an  ex- 
chequer. The  measure  received  but  little  favor,  and 


* This  paragraph  of  Mr.  W.’s  speech  is  thus  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  Allas: 

“I  wish  to  say  a word  upon  this  subject.  At  the 
special  session,  Mr.  Ewing  proposed  a plan  fora  Na- 
tional Bank,  on  the  idea  of  a large  capital,  to  be 
furnished  by  private  subscription,  with  branches  for 
local  discount.  It  received  the  approbation  of  eve- 
ry member  of  the  cabinet,  as  the  only  plan  which 
would  be  likely  to  succeed,  considering  the  opinions 
of  the  individual  whom  we  had  all  agreed  to  put  in 
the  second  place  in  the  government.  It  was  the  part 
of  wisdom  not  to  see  how  much  of  a case  we  could 
make  out  against  the  President,  but  how  to  get  on  as 
well  as  we  might  with  the  President.  Mr,  Ewing’s 
bill  did  not  allow  the  establishment  of  branches 
without  the  consent  of  the  states,  I have  no  idea 
myself  that  there  is  a constitutional  necessity  for 
this  restriction.  I never  had  any  such  idea,  but  I 
could  see  no  great  difference  that  it  could  make,  it 
was  merely  a theoretic  difficulty,  attended  with  no 
practical  disadvantages  that  I could  see,— --but  its  op- 
posers  contended  that  the  omission  to  exercise  a 
power  amounted  to  a relinquishment  of  it, 

“It  was  all  along  exceedingly  doubtful,  whether 
such  a bill,  if  passed,  would  be  carried  into  effect. 
We  did  what  we  could  under  the  circumstances.  We 
sent  to  the  principal  commercial  cities— we  had  men 
of  skill  and  experience  about  us  to  consult  with, 
They  expressed  doubts,— hopes  also,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  promote  its 
success.  As  the  administration  was  new  and  fresh 
and  popular,  they  expressed  great  earnestness  to  try 
■ the  pew  measure,  it  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  but  re=- 
jected;-r-a  new  bill  was  introduced,  but  after  six 

Veeka  discussion,  it  was  found  that  if  oonld  not  even 

pas?  a 


it  is  necessary  for  me,  lest  the  whole  burden  of  dis- 
pleasure should  fall  on  others,  to  say  that  it  met  my 
hearty,  sincere  and  entire  approbation. 

Gentlemen,  I hope  I haye  not,  during  my  public 
life,  had  an  overweening  confidence  in  my  own  judg- 
ment or  extraordinary  unwillingness  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  my  friends.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which,  I confess,  I have  some  respect  for  my  own 
feelings.  The  subject  of  the  currency  has  been  the 
study  of  my  life.  Thirty  years  ago,  a little  before 
I entered  the  councils  of  congress,  the  question  of  the 
nature  of  a mixed  currency  and  the  relation  of  specie 
in  a currency  became  with  me  a matter  of  conside- 
ration. Many  of  you  may  remember  a debate  upon  a 
motion  introduced  into  parliament  by  Mr.  Vansittart, 
during  the  suspension  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  while 
her  notes  were  15  per  cent,  below  par;  it  was  that  the 
bank  note  wa3  worth  just  as  much  as  its  face  purport- 
ed to  promise;  that  the  bank  had  not  depreciated,  but 
that  the  bullion  had  risen.  Lord  Liverpool,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Rhoads,  and  other  members  of  par* 
liament  espoused  that  side  of  the  question;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  arrayed  the  strong  reasoning  powers 
of  Horner,  and  the  logic  of  Huskisson  and  the  practi- 
cal good  sense  of  Mr.  Alex.  Baring,  now  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton. I confess  that  the  study  of  thesep  apers  made  me 
a bullionist.  I concluded  that  paper  note9  would  cir- 
culate safely  only  while  they  continued  to  be  redeem- 
ed in  gold  and  silver  at  the  counter,  wherever  they 
were  issued. 

Coming  into  congress  the  next  year,  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  finding  the  finances  of  the  country 
in  a deplorable  condition,  I bestowed  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  that  question.  I believe  I had  read 
every  valuable  work  on  the  subject  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  had  closely  observed  the 
laws  of  paper  currency  as  exhibited  during  the 
different  epochs  in  this  country,  from  1811,  to 
the  present  time.  I had  expressed  my  opinions  at 
various  times  in  congress,  some  of  which  had  not 
been  falsified  by  subsequent  events;  and  I must  be 
permitted  to  entertain  quite  as  much  confidence  on 
that  subject,  in  my  own  opinion,  as  in  the  flippant 
paragraph  in  a newspaper,  or  the  hasty  ebullition  of 
a debater.  And  I take  the  responsibility  of  saying, 
that  the  measure  then  submitted  to  congress  was  the  I 
best  and  the  only  measure  for  the  adoption  of  con- 
gress and  trial  by  the  people.  I am  ready  to  stake 
my  reputation — and  it  is  all  I have  to  stake — upon 
it;  and  that  if  the  whig  congress  will  take  the 
measure,  and  give  it  a fair  trial  for  three  years, 
it  will  be  admitted  by  the  whole  American  peo- 
ple to  have  proved  the  most  beneficial  institution 
ever  established,  the  constitution  only  excepted. 

Understand  me — take  it  as  it  is — as  it  came  from 
the  consideration  of  the  cabinet,  not  as  it  was  after  j 
congress  had  begun  to  work  upon  it.  For  when  they 
struck  out  the  power  of  governing  exchanges,  it  was 
not  worth  a rush — not  worth  the  parchment  on  which 
the  law  would  have  been  engrossed.  The  great  de- 
sire, the  urgent  necessity  of  this  country  is  a currency 
— .facility  of  exchange.  You  work  for  the  people  of 
Alabama — they  plant  for  you,  and  you  want  a com- 
mon medium,  to  equalize  debt  and  credit  with  the 
same  velocity  as  steam  transports  men  and  machinery. 
You  have  not  got  it — .you  can’t  get  it  but  by  the  au- 
thority and  permission  of  government— never,  never. 
You  want  a large  and  liberal  provision  forexohange, 
and  without  this  you  cannot  reach  the  good  at  which 
you  aim.  How  will  you  do  it?  I need  not  say  by  a j 
Bank  of  the  U-  States,  based  upon  private  subscrip-  \ 
tion;  for  it  is  out  of  the  question.  The  man  who  pur-  I 
sues  that  follows  an  obsolete  idea.  Suppose  a law  | 
should  establish  a bank,  with  a capital  of  fifty  mil-  : 
lions;  who  will  subscribe  to  it?  what  will  you  give  per 
share?  It  is  entirely  out  oi’  the  question-  Take  it  j 
then  for  purposes  of  local  discount;  say  in  State  street  i 
do  you  want  the  nation  to  send  here  so  much  untaxed  i 
capital  to  partake  your  discounts? 

Well,  what  shall  we  ever  have?  for  I repeat  it, ; 
many  gentlemen  propose  to  do  nothing — but  to  post-  j 
pone  everything  till  the  incoming  of  the  Jews,  Is ! 
nothing  to  be  attempted?  When  the  exchequer  was  ' 
presente  i to  congress  it  was  assailed  from  all  quar- : 
ters.  1 believe  one  gentleman  did  get  courage  to  say  j 
in  its  favor  that  he  did  not  know  but  after  all,  by  \ 
some  possibility,  some  good  might  come  of  it,  But  - 
it  had  many  different  classes  of  opponents,  gome 
said  that  it  would  be  a lifeless  machine— it  would  j 
not  move  at  all;  others  said  it  would  have  by  far  too  I 
much  life;  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  its  crea- 
tion—land  that  was  to  increase  executive  power. — 
One  found  it  King  Log  and  the  other  King  Serpent.  1 
One  indicted  it  as  a terrific  giant  of  enormous  mag' 
nitude,  striding  over  and  crushing  the  liberties  of  the 
country;  it  would,  therefore,  break  the  constitution, 
and  therefore  they  would  oppose  it, 

These  opposing  arguments  contradicting  each 
oeuvioeed  ms  that  the  plan  oould  net  he 


| adopted  nor  even  temporarily  considered.  One 
j was  afraid  to  do  one  thing  lest  he  should  break 
the  constitution,  another  was  afraid  to  do  ano- 
ther lest  he  should  break  it;  so  they  did  nothin*-. 

One  man  would  not  vote  for  a bank  which  had^the 
power  to  establish  branches,  lest  he  should  break  the 
constitution;  and  another  would  not  vote  for  one 
which  had  not,  lest  that  he  should  break  it.  They 
acted  like  a boatman,  who  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and 
shoals  and  whirlwinds,  should  refuse  to  pull  one 

stroke  for  his  safety  lest  he  should  break  his  oar. 

But  they  stood  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  re- 
stored confidence  should  enable  the  bank  to  go  in- 
to operation.  When  will  this  be?  When  prosperity 
returns  to  the  country;  that  is  when  the  emergency 
is  over.  Meantime  they  intend  to  do  nothingto  save 
the  ship  from  sinking  till  the  chances  of  wind  and 
wave  shall  drive  her  safely  on  the  shore.  That’s  the 
policy. 

He  is  more  sanguine  than  1 am  who  can  see  any 
time  when  the  whigs  of  the  country  will  have  more 
power  to  work,  to  effect  the  grand  object — restora- 
tion of  the  currency — than  now.  This  very  moment 
— at  the  approaching  session,  the  country  calls  in  the 
loudest  voice  upon  the  patriot  not  to  put  off— not  to 
postpone — but  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  means  in 
our  hands.  There  is  a measure  to  which  the  presi- 
dent is  pledged,  and  his  advisers  approve.  Why  not 
try  it,  and  if  it  fails  let  the  administration  bear  it. — 
If  you  will  not  try  it,  propose  something  else.  In  the 
events  which  have  happened  I ought  to  say,  I will 
say,  because  since  I have  begun  I will  make  a free 
communication,  as  man  to  his  fellow  man,  of  my 
opinions,  and  no  one  of  my  age,  has  written  and 
spokenpnore  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
veto  power  than  I:  and  no  man’s  opinion  on  that  sub- 
ject is  more  unchanged  than  mine.  It  is  universally 
known  I suppose — and  if  not  it  should  and  shall  be— 
that  I advised  against  the  vetoin  all  and  in  every  case 
in  which  it  has  been  exercised  by  the  president.  [Re- 
pealed cheers.] 

But  while  1 have  done  this  I am  not  willing  to 
give  up  this  great  object  for  the  sake  of  making  up 
a case  against  the  president.  I cannot  sympathize 
with  those  whigs,  who  in  full  possession  of  power 
for  certain  objects,  attempt  nothing  and  will  attempt 
nothing,  until  they  can  constitutionally  get  rid  of  the 
veto.  It  seems  like  a mockery  of  the  expectations 
of  the  whigs  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  probability  that  the  veto  power  will 

ever  be  struck  out  of  the  constitution  altogether 

There  must  be  some  such  restraint  in  this  as  in  other 
cases.  The  people  of  New  York  have  determined 
that  certain  acts  shall  not  become  laws  without  a vote 
of  two-thirds,  and  have  thus  imposed  upon  them- 
selves a similar  restriction.  The  rule  of  the  house 
can  only  be  suspended  by  a vote  of  two-thirds.  The 
veto  then  is  no  greater  restraint  than  they  lay  upon 
themselves. 

After  all  the  great  objections  to  this  course  recom- 
mended by  some  of  my  whig  brethern  is  that  is  ut- 
terly hopeless.  Who  expects  to  see  the  day  when 
this  restriction  of  the  veto  should  be  brought  about? 
Before  restoring  prosperity  of  the  country  they  must 
wait  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  I will 
not  say  that  this  trifling— but  it  is  treating  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country  with  far  too  little  regard. 

I repeat  that  now  is  the  time,  and  the  whigs  are 
the  men  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  for  which 
the  people,  the  whig  people— have  striven  for  the 
last  ter.  years;  and  till  this  is  done  there  can  be  no 
restoration  of  our  former  prosperity;  and  I say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  plan  proposed  last  year  will  effect 
that  result,  If  a meohanic  makes  a tool— an  axe,  a 
saw,  a plane,  and  knows  that  its  temper  is  good,  and 
its  parts  properly  constructed,  hs  knows  It  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed;  and 
I know  this  will. 

On  the  other  object— .to  which  I will  barely  allude 
—hut  which  is  one  of  so  much  importance  that  J 
cannot  pass  it  by;  I mean  the  mortifying  state  of  the 
public  credit  of  this  country.  I cannot  help  think- 
ing that  if  the  statesmen  of  past  ages  were  again  to 
come  among  us,  if  Washington  were  here  and  John 
Adaru3  and  Hamilton  and  Madison,  they  would  be 
deeply  concerned  at  the  sad  change  that  has  come 
over  our  public  credit. 

I am  in  a situation  it)  which  I am  obliged  to  read, 
generally,  with  pleasure,  but  not  always,  oommunu 
cations  from  our  agents  abroad,  It  is  distressing  tq 
hear  them  speak  of  the  pain  they  feel  at  what  they 
see  and  hear  said  of  American  credit.  We  have  a 
stork  loan,  the  present  rate  of  which  is  I2§  to  the 
silver  dollar,  Is  there  nobody  to  make  a move  ir> 
this  matter?  Is  there  not  a man  in  cur  councils  largo 
enough,  comprehensive  enough,  to  piesent  the  case 
before  the  American  people,  ?,nd  show  them  the  mes 
yitable  consequences  of  this  loss  of  public  faith— of 
public  credit— I may  lay  9t  OWP  §bas>asbis?  for  p$G? 
Wfe  SPd  fewest?? 
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Some  are  so  indiscreet  as  to  talk  of  repudiation. 
Repudiate  a debt!  Does  repudiation  pay  a debt? — 
does  it  discharge  the  debtor?  Is  not  the  law  just  as 
permanent  and  inflexible  and  enduring  until  the  debt 
is  paid  or  discharged!  And  is  not  a debt  always 
binding  in  law  and  in  morals?  Our  people  should 
not  deceive  themselves.  Repudiation  only  adds  a 
disreputable  acknowledgement  to  the  disability.  It 
is  our  duty,  so  far  as  in  our  power,  to  rouse  public 

feeling to  maintain  and  assist  the  beneficial  influence 

of  law  and  morals,  and  preserve  our  faith  and  credit. 
People  say  that  the  intelligent  people  of  Europe 
ought  to  distinguish  between  the  state  and  general 
governments.  And  so  they  ought — and  what  then? 
All  government  is  of  the  people;  and  if  the  states 
repudiate  their  debts  and  find  no  rebuke,  Europe 
may  ask  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  national  go- 
vernment will,  unrebuked,  repudiate  her  debts. 

I do  not  say  what  the  constitution  authorises  con- 
gress to  do — but  only  that  if  the  principles  recog- 
nised as  true  by  that  body,  and  the  public  land  fund 
be  really  the  property  of  some  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  here  is  a beginning  for  some  measure  of  re- 
gular and  constitutional  aid  whereby  the  states  may 
save  their  credit  and  the  credit  of  the  people. 

I have  detained  you  too  long.  In  my  judgment! 
there  remains  certain  important  objects,  fit  to  en-  j 
gage  the  attention  of  both  public  and  private  men. ! 
Let  me  remind  you  of  the  questions  with  England — j 
the  prosecutions  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  fo-  i 
reign  governments — the  question  of  reciprocal  trea- 
ties— the  colonial  trade — the  most  absorbing  sub-j 
ject  of  the  currency,  and  the  great  subject  of  the 
restoration  of  the  national  credit  and  character.  To] 
these  objects  I am  ready  to  devote  my  life,  either  in  j 
public  or  private  station.  I do  not  expect,  gentle- ; 
men,  that  much  of  public  service  remains  to  be  done! 
by  me,  but  I shall  be  ready,  for  the  promotion  of 
these  objects,  to  act  with  sober  men  of  any  party 
and  of  all  parties. 

There  is  no  danger  that  patriotism  in  a warm  par- 
ty contest  may  be  merged  in  party  feeling.  1 be- 
lieve that  among  sober  men  this  conviction  is  grow- 
ing settled — fast  growing  settled,  that  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  require  far  more  moderate 
party  feelings;  more  freedom  for  public  considera- 
tion; more  honest  and  generous  union  of  well-mean- 
ing men  of  all  sides  to  uphold  the  institutions  and 
the  character  of  the  country. 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  in  public  as  in  pri- 
vate, I am  willing  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to 
me,  and  to  give  to  it,  with  hearty  good  will  and  zeal, 
all  that  yet  remains  to  me  of  strength  and  of  life. 

Mr.  Webster  was  listened  to  throughout  with  the 
utmost  attention,  and  was  frequently  interrupted 
with  bursts  of  applause  from  the  thousands  present. 


Being  reminded,  however,  by  one  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  that  a very  full  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  was 
contained  in  judge  Martin’s  History  of  Louisiana,  I 
succeeded  in  procuring  a copy  of  that  work.  When 
I addressed  the  senate,  I premised  my  remarks  by 
stating  that  1 had  no  other  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts  than  was  possessed  by  every  other  se- 
nator; and  not  as  great  as  some,  whose  age  at  the 
time  enabled  them  to  speak  somewhat  from  memory. 
My  remarks  on  this  subject  are  thus  given  in  the 
brief  sketch  of  them  contained  in  the  Globe:  “He 

did  not  profess  to  have  any  personal  knowledge  of 
these  facts.  Since  the  last  debate,  however,  he  had 
consulted  a work  in  which  they  were  narrated  with 
great  perspicuity  and  minuteness  of  detail.  He  al- 
luded to  the  history  of  Louisiana,  by  judge  Martin. 
He  did  not  vouch  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  this 
work,  bnt  he  would  vouch  that  the  author  was  a 
man  of  great  learning,  industry  and  research;  who 
was  in  1815,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  his  state,  distinguished  for  his  im- 
partiality as  a judge,”  &.c.  For  every  fact  which  1 
mentioned,  I referred  to  some  passage  in  this  work, 
which  was  before  me.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that 
if  there  be  any  errors  or  misstatements  in  regard  to 
these  facts,  they  are  imputable  not  to  me,  but  to  the 
author  of  this  work;  he  is  still  alive  and  has  the  abi- 
lity to  sustain  his  work,  if  it  be  correct,  and  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  cheerfully  correct  any  error  contain- 
ed in  it,  when  satisfied  that  it  was  an  error.  I must 
be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  now  about 
thirleen  years  since  that  work  was  published;  that  it 
is  referred  to  as  authority  in  the  courts  of  justice  of 
Louisiana  in  matters  connected  with  the  history  of 
that  state;  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  any  at- 
tempt has,  to  my  knowledge,  been  made  to  impeach 
the  correctness  of  the  account  therein  contained  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  imposition  of 
the  fine  on  general  Jackson. 

The  General  mentions  two  instances  of  mis-state- 
ments by  me. 

The  first  is,  that  Louallier  was  arrested  for  a libel. 
My  words,  as  reported  in  the  “Globe,”  are,  “Gene- 
ral Jackson  immediately  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  tried  by  a court-matial  forex- 
citing a mutiny,  for  a libel,  and  as  a spy.”  Now, 
what  says  Judge  Martin  on  this  point?  At  p.  402. 
vol.  2,  of  his  work,  he  says:  “Seven  distinct  charges 

were  exhibited  against  the  prisoner.”  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  these  charges,  the  sixth  of  which 
is,  “writing  a wilful  and  corrupt  libel."  At  p.  403,  he 
tells  us  that  the  prisoner’s  counsel  filed  a plea  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and  at  p.  406,  that  on  the 
9th,  the  court  sustained  this  plea,  as  to  all  the  charges 
except  that  of  being  a spy. 


SENATOR  CONRAD’S  LETTER. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  GLOBE. 

Washington , July  1,  1842. 

Sir.  In  the  Globe  of  the  29th  ultimo  is  contained 
a letter  of  general  Jackson  to  F.  P.  Blair,  esq.  con- 
taining some  strictures  on  the  remarks  made  by  me 
in  the  senate,  on  the  bill  to  refund  to  general  Jack- 
son  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  judge  Hall  for  a 
contempt  of  court. 

Although,  when  I made  those  remarks,  I did  not 
flatter  myself  that  I should  escape  my  portion  of  that 
vituperation  which  has  ever  been  the  Jot  of  all  who  1 
ventured  to  thwart  the  wishes  or  oppose  the  mea- 
sures of  general  Jackson,  1 did  not  anticipate  that 
they  were  destined  to  involve  me  in  a discussion  with 
that  individual  himself,  or  that  he,  or  any  one  else, 
could,  by  any  possibility  charge  me  with  misrepre- 
senting the  facts  of  the  case.  There  are  some  re- 
marks, however,  in  general  Jackson’s  letter,  which, 
however,  insensible  to  ordinary  newspaper  abuse,  I 
cannot  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed — as  the  authority  of 
his  name  would  give  them  a sanction  and  importance 
they  would  not  otherwise  possess.  I beg  leave,  there- ! 
fore,  to  avail  myself  your  paper,  as  the  channel ! 
through  which  his  letter  was  made  public,  to  correct 
some  errors  contained  in  it. 

The  judiciary  committee,  to  whom  the  bill  to  re- 
fund to  general  Jackson  the  fine  imposed  on  him  by 
judge  Hall  had  been  referred,  had  moved  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  consideration  of  It,  on  the  ground 
that  no  evidence  had  been  offered  in  support  of  it. 
When  the  debate  took  place  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  gentlemen  differed  very  materially 
in  regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  No  transcript  of 
the  record  was  produced,  (as  general  Jackson  seems  1 
to  suppose);  and  no  other  evidence  whatever  was  ap- 
pealed to,  except  such  as  the  memories  of  senators 
supply,  or  as  could  be  found  in  such  publications  as 
could  be  obtained  in  the  library  of  congress.  Several 
gentlemen  interrogated  me  in  regard  to  the  facts;  but 
1 could  afford  them  no  information,  for  the  accuracy 
of  which  J could  vouch.  j 


If  there  be  any  error  in  this  statement,  (which  is 
not  probable,  considering  the  minuteness  with  which 
it  is  narrated,)  it  could  be  corrected  by  the  records  of 
the  court-martial,  which  are  probably  still  extant,  or 
by  General  Gaines  who  presided  over  it.  The  next 
charge  of  mis-statement  is  contained  it  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  General’s  letter:  “Judge  Hall  was 

liberated  and  sent  beyond  the  lines  of  my  encamp- 
ment with  special  orders  not  to  return  as  long  as  the 
enemy  should  be  on  our  coast.  But  Mr.  Conrad  says 
the  enemy  had  left  our  coast  at  this  time;  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  martial  law  ceased.  I regret  such  loose 
assertions;  had  he  attended  to  the  record,  he  would 
have  found  that  Mr.  Livingston  returned  from  the 
fleet  on  the  10th,  where  he  had  been  to  complete  the 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,”  &.c.  Now  if 
the  General  will  take  the  pains  to  recur  to  the  sketch 
of  my  remarks,  he  will  find  that  he  has  himself  fallen 
into  an  error.  They  are  given  in  the  Globe  as  fol- 
lows: 

“He  was  put  under  a guard  of  soldiers,  who  con- 
ducted him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  with  a posi- 
tive injunction  not  to  re-enter  it  until  official  intelli- 
gence arrived  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  until  the  ene- 
my had  left  the  Southern  coast."  Thus,  so  far  from  sta- 
ting that  the  enemy  had  left  our  coast  at  this  time,  i 
state  the  reverse,  and  precisely  what  the  General 
himself  states. 

Judge  Martin  is  again  my  authority  for  this.  At  p. 
414,  vol.  2,  he  says;  “Three  days  after  it  had  been 
officially  anounced  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans 
that  Jackson  was  in  possession  of  persuasive  evidence 
that  a state  of  peace  existed,  and  the  militia  had 
been  discharged,  the  door  of  Hall's  prison  was  thrown 
open,  but  not  for  his  release.  He  was  put  under  a 
guard,  who  led  him  several  miles  beyond  the  limits 
oi  the  city,  where  they  left  him,  with  a prohibition 
to  return  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  regu- 
larly announced,  or  the  British  had  left  the  southern 
coast.”  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  I have  retained  not 
only  the  import,  but  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
historian. 


General  Jackson  finds  fault  with  my  calling  Judge 
Hall  an  upright  judge ; and  says  that  my  sentiments 
on  this  subject  were  such  as  the  late  Abner  L.  Dun- 
can, “under  whose  patronage  I was  raised,  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  avow.”  From  this,  and  seve- 
ral other  passages  in  his  letter,  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  confounds  me  with  an  elder  brother  of  mine, 
who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  a student  in 
Mr.  Duncan’s  office,  and  a member  of  his  family. 
He  is,  therefore,  entirely  in  error  in  imputing  to 
me  any  recollection  of  the  “leading  facts  of  the 
case,”  or  a knowledge  of  Mr.  Duncan’s  opinions 
with  regard  to  Judge  Hall.  I had  very  great  regard 
for  that  gentleman,  and  respect  for  his  memory,  and 
am  closely  connected  with  his  family;  but  have  no 
knowlege  whatever  of  his  opinions  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  as  he  died  many  years  ago,  while  I 
was  yet  a schoolboy. 

For  the  same  reason  my  knowledge  of  Judge 
Hall’s  character  is  only  traditional;  but  I speak  not 
only  my  own  sentiments,  but  those  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  other  house,  who  had  better  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  him,  when  I say  that  he  has 
left  behind  him  an  irreproachable  character,  both  as 
a man  and  as  a magistrate;  and  I am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  grave  charges  of  forgery  and  coward- 
ice, brought  against  him  by  Gen.  Jackson,  will  be 
as  novel  to  his  cotemporaries  and  acquaintances  as 
they  certainly  are  to  myself. 

General  Jackson  says  I dare  not  “deny  these  facts 
over  my  signature."  In  this  he  is  certainly  correct; 
for  I dare  not'  deny  what  I know  nothing  about,  and 
hear  from  him  for  the  first  time.  Neither  can  I say 
(as  the  general  supposes  I can)  whether  “ Blanc  Sf 
Co.  with  my  two  historians ,”  were,  or  were  not,  “sus- 
pected of  being  part  of  the  clique  who  corresponded 
with  the  enemy.”  I am  so  utterly  incredulous,  that 
I do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a clique, 
much  less  can  I pretend  to  know  who  were  the  per- 
sons that  composed  it.  I believe,  and  shall  continue 
to  believe  until  I have  some  better  evidence  of  the 
fact  than  the  gossip  picked  up  in  the  enemy’s  camp, 
that  there  was  as  little  ground  for  this  suspicion.  a3 
there  was  for  the  opinion  that  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana  intended  to  surrender  the  city.  Judge 
Martin,  I presume,  is  one  of  the  two  historians  re- 
ferred to,  (who  the  other  is,  I cannot  imagine);  and 
I must  say  that  this  is  the  very  first  time  1 hare  heard 
him  charged  with  even  being  suspected  of  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Whether  such  sus- 
picions did  or  did  not  exist,  however,  is  what  I am 
unable  to  say. 

If  there  was  any  reasonable  ground  for  them,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  been  suffered, 
during  such  a long  period  of  time,  to  retain  the  emi- 
nent situation  in  which  he  has  acquired  a reputation 
for  talents,  learning,  and  integrity,  surpassed  by  that 
of  no  judge  in  Louisiana,  and  of  few  in  this  country. 
I do  not  profess,  however,  to  be  much  versed  in 
these  obscure  passages  in  the  history  of  that  glorious 
epoch;  nor  shall  I willingly  undertake  the  task  of 
elucidating  them.  I have  no  taste  for  such  research- 
es. I would  derive  no  satisfaction  from  the  disco- 
very (even  if  I made  it),  that  many  of  my  country- 
men, whom  I had  supposed  to  be  brave,  were  cow- 
ards; and  many  that  1 believed  to  be  patriots  were 
only  traitors  in  disguise.  I prefer  dwelling  on  the 
grander  and  brighter  features  of  that  glorious  pic- 
ture. It  requires  no  back-ground  of  such  sombre  co- 
lors to  give  it  relief,  and  make  it  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  our  national  gallery.  In  my  admiration 
of  that  picture,  and  my  gratitude  to  those  to  whose 
valor  we  are  indebted  for  it  I yield  to  no  one  and 
shall  always  be  ready  to  testify  those  feelings  when 
this  can  be  done  consistently  with  justice  to  others, 
and  with  those  principles,  on  the  preservation  of 
which  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions  depend.  Of 
our  willingness  to  do  this,  in  the  present  case,  both 
my  colleague  and  myself  have  given  ample  evidence, 
by  voting  for  the  bill.  The  bill  contained  a clause 
not  intended,  and,  in  our  opinion,  hot  calculated  to 
reflect  the  slightest  censure  on  General  Jackson;  but 
designed  merely  to  exclude  the  idea  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  review  the  judicial  proceedings, 
and,  by  implication,  to  affix  a stigma  on  the  memory 
of  the  judge  before  whom  they  had  taken  place.  In 
opposition,  however,  to  the  plain  import  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  to  the  solemn  declarations  of  Mr. 
Bayard,  who  moved  it,  to  my  colleague’s,  my  own, 
and  those  of  our  senators  who  supported  it,  Gene- 
ral Jackson  declares  that  he  declares  that  this 
clause  was  intended  to  insult  his  feelings.  I shall  not 
labor  to  remove  this  impression;  and  even  if  I were 
desirous  to  do  so,  I would  have  no  other  means  of 
accomplishing  the  object  than  by  referring  to  the 
bill  itself  and  to  those  declarations.  I apprehend, 
however,  that  the  public  will  not  require  even  that 
to  satisfy  them  that  no  member  of  the  senate  could 
be  actuated  by  such  unworthy  motives,  I remain, 
sir,  your  obedient  servant,  C.  M-  CONRAD- 
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Banks.  The  Boston  Courier  states  that  the  Phoenix 
Bank  of  Charlestown,  Mass,  which  failed  on  Monday, 
was  one  of  ine  pet  banks.  It  adds  that  on  Saturday  the 
Purser  at  the  navy  yard  paid  off  all  the  salaries,  &c.  in 
bills  of  this  bank,  and  that  quite  a large  amount  of  this 
money  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  and 
the  subordinates. 

The  Boston  Allas,  speaking  of  this  failure,  says — 

The  rumor  in  the  street  is,  that  the  whole  capital  of 
the  bank  has  been  loaned  to  two  firms,  without  adequate 
security — the  paper  being  so  arranged,  at  the  dine  of  ex- 
amination of  the  bank  commissioners,  as  to  elude  the 
most  careful  scrutiny.  The  deception  is  rnao'e  the  more 
flagrant  by  the  fact,  that  a dividend  of  profits,  of  3 per 
cent,  had  been  declared,  payable  on  the  very  day  that 
the  bank  stopped  payment. 

Bricks.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  contains  a state- 
:nt  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks  at  the  vari- 
5 yards  in  that  city.  From  this  we  iearn  that  there  were 
nufactured  at  thirty-six  yards  in  that  city,  in  1841, 

530.000  bricks,  and  in  1842,  51,515,000,  shewing  a less 
nber  manufactured  during  the  present  year  by  7,1 15,- 
. In  1841  bricks  were  valued  al  $7  25  per  thousand, 
Jucing  $424,752.  This  year  they  are  worth  $6  per 
isand,  and  will  yield  $309.0.90.  The  difference  in  fa- 
of  1S41  is  $115,672. 

Camels  on  the  western  prairies.  H.  Bohlin  a 
native  of  Russia,  who  has  passed  many  years  of  his 
life  in  the  countries  of  the  Volga  and  Ural,  suggests 
in  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  the  introduction  of  ca- 
mels from  some  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  their  be- 
ing reared  for  service  on  the  prairies  of  the  west. — 
He  remarks  that  120  miles  is  an  ordinary  day’s  jour- 
ney for  the  more  speedy  of  them,  they  stand  a rigor- 
ous climate,  can  withstand;  thirst  for  many  days,  bear 
from  600  to  1,000  lbs.  besides  a rider  as  a common 
load,  subsist  on  the  simplest  weeds  and  twigs,  and 
their  breeding  is  not  more  expensive  than  horses. 

California  Gold.  A letter  from  California,  dated 
May  1,  says  they  have  at  last  discovered  gold,  not  far 
from  San  Fernando,  and  gather  pieces  of  the  size  of  an 
eigluh  of  a dollar.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  these 
“placeres,’’ as  they  call  them,  (for  it  is  not  a mine?,  say 
it  will  grow  richer,  and  may  lead  to  a mine.  Gold  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousands  of  dollars,  has  already  been 
col!ecred.” 

Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  arrived  on  2nd  inst.  at  Har- 
risburg. On  Monday  he  wa3  escorted  to  the  capitol 
by  the  Dauphin  Guards  and  the  Harrisburg  Rifles. — 
He  was  welcomed  in  a felicitous  speech,  by  the  hon. 
Calvin  Blythe,  to  which,  says  the  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph, old  Tecumseh  responded  in  one  of  his  native 
and  interesting  addresses. 

Customs.  We  understand,  says  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  that  the  Comptroller  of  the 
treasury  has  decided  that,  under  the  new  tariff, 
freight  is  not  one  of  the  charges  subject  to  duty. — 
Merchants  who  have  paid  duty  on  freight,  will  re- 
ceive the  money  back  at  the  custom  house. 


“Civilized”  warfare.  The  London  Sun,  in  giv- 
ing an  account  ot  the  last  battle  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese,  says: 

“The  troops  contrived  to  surround  the  Chinese, 
and  quite  bewildered  them.  The  carnage  was 
dreadful,  being  more  of  a butchery  than  a battle. 
Ignorant  of  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare,  the  poor 
creatures  knew  not  how  to  surrender,  and  were 
massacred.  Not  less  than  a thousand  of  them,  in- 
cluding a great  number  of  Mandarins,  were  killed, 
while  only  three  of  the  British  troops  were  slain.” 

Connecticut.  Extra  session.  Governor  Cleve- 
land, of  Conn.,  has  issued  a proclamation,  calling 
the  legislature  to  convene  at  New  Haven,  on  Tues- 
day, the  twenty-fifth  day  of  October  next. 

Deaths.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  died  at  Bennington 
Vr.  on  Sunday  afternoon  the  2d  instant. 

At  New  Orleans,  on  the  28th  ult.  six  new  cases  of 
yellow  fever  were  admitted  into  the  hospitals.  Only 
one  death  by  yellow  fever  occurred  on  that  day. 

At  Mobile,  during  the  week  ending  on  the  28th  ult. 
there  were  five  cases  of  yellow  fever,  two  of  which 
proved  fatal. 


Elections.  Elections  take  place,  this  fall,  in 
ihe  following  states,  and  at  the  times  opposite  to 
them: 

Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  Oct.  3 

Maryland,  “ 5 

Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  “ 10 

New  Jersy,  “ 10  and  11 

Ohio,  “ 11 

Mississippi,  Nov.  7 and  8 

New  York  and  Delaware,  “ 8 

Massachusetts,  “ 14 

Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  New  York^elect  members 
of  congress,  in  addition  to  state  officers. 


The  full  news  of  the  election  in  Maryland  has  not 
yet  been  received.  The  general  result  on  joint  bal- 
lot in  the  two  houses  is  closely  contested. 

The  elections  for  inspectors  of  election  in  the  state 
of  Delaware  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the  Van  Buren 
candidates. 

Gold  Discovered,  in  Georgia.  Within  a few  weeks 
past  considerable  gold  has  been  found,  in  Merriwe- 
tlier  couniy.  The  mines  are  situated  in  the  upper 
part,  not  far  from  Coweta,  and  they  promise  to  be  both 
rich  and  extensive.  The.  metal  is  said  to  be  very  pure — 
probably  more  so  than  that  of  any  other  mines  in  the 
state  They  have  already  been  worked  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  show  that  there  is  vo  mistake  about  the  matter, 
and  have  yielded  a very  handsome  return  for  the  labor. 
Several  of  the  mines  in  the  Cherokee  country  are  exten- 
sively worked,  and  generally  found  profitable,  some  of 
them  prove  to  be  very  rich.  That  owned  by  John  C. 
Calhoun  is  probably  the  most  profitable. 

. , [Macon  Messsenger. 

Rich  Gdflb  Mine.  We  last  week  saw  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  specimens  of  gold 
that  we  have  ever  seen  taken  from  the  ground. — 
They  were  from  a mine  lately  discovered  on  the  land 
of  Valentine  Derr  on  Stanly’s  Creek,  in  Lincoln 
county.  One  piece  weighed  49  pennyweights  and 
six  grains,  and  six  other  pieces  averaged  from  two 
to  five  pennyweights,  pure  gold  when  found.  The 
mine  has  now  been  worked  about  six  months,  and 
seems  only  to  increase  in  value.  May  it  continue 
long  to  do  so. 

[i Mecklenburg  (N.  C.)  Jeffersonian. 

Homoeopathy  has  made  an  illustrious  convert  in 
England,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  in  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Post: 

London,  Sept.  2d,  1842. 

“The  duke  of  Wellington,  moved  by  the  extraor- 
dinary cures  which  have  come  under  his  notice,  has 
without  solicitation  given  a donation  of  fifty  guineas 
to  a Homreopathic  dispensary,  and  enrolled  himself 
as  an  annual  subscriber  of  five  guineas.  This  event 
is  the  more  satisfactory  as  the  duke  is  one  who  ne- 
ver subscribes  to  any  institution  for  the  mere  sake  of 
popularity — usefulness  being  the  only  consideration 
that  ever  operates  upon  his  straight  forward  and  un- 
imaginative mind.” 

Illinois.  The  Alton  Telegraph  gives  returns  from 
all  the  counties  in  Illinois  ot  the  late  election  for  govern- 
or of  that  state.  The  aggregate  result  is  as  follows: 

For  Ford  (V.  B.)  44,961 

For  Duncan  (Whig)  38,072 

Majority  for  Ford  6.8S9 

Mexico.  The  Madisonian  of  6th  states  that 
George  S.  Curson,  Esq.,  bearing  despatches  from 
tlie  United  States  Minister  at  Mexico  to  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  arrived  in  Washington  on  Wednesday 
having  left  Mexico  on  the  19th  ult.,  and  performed 
the  whole  distance  between  the  two  cities  of  Mexico 
and  Washington  in  twenty-three  days.  Mr.  C.  confirms 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  San  Antonioby  the  Mex- 
icans, under  general  Wall;  they  having  carried  the 
town  while  the  court  was  in  session,  and  broken  into 
the  court-room  while  some  lawyer  was  arguing  a case 
and  taken, plaintiff  and  defendant,  judge,  jury  and  all, 
prisoners.  The  belief  is,  that  a serious  attack  on 
Texas  is  intended  by  Mexico,  and  that  the  destination 
of  the  troops,  assembled  under  pretence  of  proceed- 
ing to  Yucatan,  is,  in  reality  Galveston. 

Meteor.  A remarkably  brilliant  meteor  passed 
over  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  Sunday  evening,  the 
25th  ult.  About  five  minutes  after  its  explosion, 
which  was  observed,  a sound  was  heard  like  two  ra- 
pid discharges  of  very  heavy  artillery. 

Mineral  Wealth.  We  learn  from  Hill’s  New  Hamp- 
shire Patriot,  that  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  state  geolo- 
gist, has  lately  examined  a rich  vein  of  arsenic  in  Dun- 
barton— every  ton  of  which,  in  its  crude  state,  he  repre- 
sents to  be  worth  forty  dollars  delivered  in  Boston.  It  is 
extensively  used  in  painting:  Dr.  Jackson  says  his  may 

be  taken  to  Boston  by  rail  road,  al  an  pxpense  probably 
nut  exceeding  four  or  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Military  tract  land  titles.  “The  quantity  of 
land  in  this  state  appropriated  to  soldiers  in  the  last 
war  is  three  and  a half  millions  of  acres.  Tills,  di- 
vided by  160,  will  give  21,S75  as  the  number  of  quar- 
ter sections,  and  of  course  there  is  this  number  of 
military  patents.  What  portion  of  these  are  undis- 
puted it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  If  one-fifth,  then 
there  are  17,500  quarter  sections  now  in  controversy 
— that  is,  there  are  two  sets  of  claimants  to  them: 
those  who  hold  the  original  patents,  and  those  who 
have  purchased  the  land  under  the  sale  for  taxes,  and 
therefore  hold  it  by  tax  titles,  as  they  are  called. — 
Some  of  these  quarter  sections  are  highly  improved, 
and  among  the  best  farms  in  the  state,  and  yet  the  ti- 
tle is  in  a state  of  uncertainty  depending  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  courts.”  [Peoria  III.  Reg. 


Naval.  The  naval  general  court  martial,  now  in 
session  at  New  York,  were  engaged  on  Tuesday  with 
the  defence  of  Commodore  Dallas.  After  the  de- 
fence had  been  read,  the  court  was  cleared:  the 
members  remained  in  deliberation  some  time,  and 
then  announced  that  the  next  case  would  be  that  of 
midshipman  Weston,  late  of  the  Warren. 

The  steamships  Missouri  and  Mississippi  are  at 
the  New  York  navy  yard,  undergoing  some  slight  re- 
pairs, preparatory  to  another  cruise.' 

The  navy  department  recently  issued  an  order  in 
regard  to  commands  on  shore  in  the  marine  corps-— 
an  interchange  among  all  officers  in  the  command  of 
stations  was  to  have  taken  place  on  the  1st  October, 
but  its  operation  has  been  extended  to  the  15th  of 
November  next,  at  which  time  it  will  be  rigidly  en- 
forced. 

Rail  roads  in  Prussia.  Prussia  has  already  se- 
ven rail  roads;  1st  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam;  2d,  from 
Berlin  to  Madgeburg  and  Anhalt;  3d,  Madgeburg 
and  Leipsic;  4th,  Dusseldorf  Elberfeld;  5th,  Cologne, 
Aix-la  Chapelle;  6th , Breslau  to  Brieg;  7th,  Berlin 
to  Neustadt  and  Elberwalde;  the  next  year  this  road 
will  be  prolonged  to  Stettin.  The  rail  roads  from 
Berlin  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  from  Madge- 
burg to  Halberstadt  will  be  commenced  in  the  year 
1843. 

Rothchilds.  It  is  stated  that  the  Rothchildsof 
London  have  offered  to  compound  their  tax  under 
the  new  income  tax  act  ol  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  three 
years  at  <£24,000.  In  other  words,  they  are  willing 
to  be  let  off  with  the  payment  to  the  lax  collector  of 
$40,000  a year.  They  admit,  therefore,  if  the  re- 
port be  true,  that  their  annual  income  is  at  least  one 
million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

[Sun. 

Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  were  felt  at  Maya- 
guez,  Porto  Rico,  on  the  13th  and  14th  ult. 

Teetotal  governors.  The  following  are  the 
gubernatorial  dignitaries  who  have  given  their  names 
to  the  pledge,  and  are  lending  the  aid  of  their  pre- 
cept and  example  in  favor  of  the  noble  cause  of  to- 
tal abstinence: 

Governor  Clevel  and,  of  Connecticut.  Ex-govern- 
or Ellsworth,  of  do.  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Governor  Seward,  of  New  York.  Ex-go- 
vernor Gayle,  of  Alabama.  Governor  Fairfield,  of 
Maine.  Ex-governor  Kent,  of  do. 

Here  is  found  a pretty  respectable  group  of  teeto- 
talers, and  especially  so,  when  their  respective  cha- 
racters, and  the  extent  of  territory  and  population 
over  which  they  preside,  are  considered. 

[Worcester  Waterfall. 

The  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  is  expected  to  visit 
New  York  in  November.  [Ball.  Clipper. 

Thanksgiving  day.  In  Mnssachustts  Thursday  24'h 
of  November,  and  hi  New  Hampshire,  Thursday  22d 
of  December,  have  been  respectively  fixed  upon  by  the 
governors  of  those  states,  as  days  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer. 

The  British  Fleet  now  in  the  Mediterranean,  com- 
prises a total  of  thirty- five  pennants,  viz:  eleven  sail  of 
the  line,  five  frigates,  four  brigs  of  war,  one  steam  frigate, 
six  war  steamers,  five  steam  packets,  two  surveying 
ships,  carrying  about  1,300  guns,  10,400  men,  and  2,075 
marines;  and  the  steam  force  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
2,600  horse  power. 

Tariff-  The  Mobile  Register  says  the  bill,  is  a short 
lived  one.  Nothing  but  an  overpowering  necessity  could 
have  enabled  it  to  pass  at  all.  and  the  first  duty  of  every 
republican  will  be  to  make  its  duration  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. 

Tobacco.  The  Natchez  Courier,  speaking  of  the 
tobacco  crop  of  Mississippi,  says:  “Gentlemen  who 
are  familiar  with  the  article,  estimate  the  quantity 
produced  in  this  state  last  year,  at  from  14,000  to 

15.000  hhds.,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  increased 
production  of  the  present  year  will  be  from  3,000  to 

4.000  hogsheads.” 

Water  rotted  hemp.  We  mentioned  on  Wed- 
nesday that  Mr.  John  Lay  of  this  county,  had  left 
with  us  a specimen  of  hemp,  which  had  been  steam 
rotted  in  twelve  hours.  Yesterday  he  again  left  us 
two  samples  of  water  rotted  hemp,  one  of  which,  ta- 
ken from  the  stack,  or  cured  hemp,  was  rotted  in  five 
days;  and  the  other,  taken  from  the  field,  or  uncured, 
was  rotted  in  four  days  and  ten  hours.  The  hemp  is 
left  here  for  the  inspection  of  connoisseurs  in  the  ar- 
ticle, and  to  pass  their  judgment  thereon,  as  to  its 
suitability  for  the  use  of  the  government?  These 
specimens  are  in  as  perfect  order  for  the  market  and 
the  factory,  Ets  any  ever  prepared  by  any  process,  no 
matter  how  brief  or  tedious;  and  the  strength  of  the 
fibre  equal  to  any  ever  rotted  by  the  waters  of  the 
Don  or  the  Wolga,  or  any  of  their  tributaries. 

[St.  Louis  Republican. 
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FOREIGN  MISCELLANY. 


Jews.  A magnificent  piece  of  plate  is  about  to  be 
presented  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  from  a large  body 
of  subscribers  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  as  a mark 
of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his  services  on  behalf  of 
those  among  their  race  who  were  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  the  “Father  Thomas”  affair  a year  or  two 
ago.  It  is  a massive  yet  elegant  work  of  silver,  standing 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  height,  and  weighing  about 
1,300  ounces.  On  its  four  sides  are  representations 
exquisitely  executed  in  chaste  relievo  of  Sir  Moses 
landing,  of  his  presentation  to  the  Sultan,  of  his  an- 
nouncing to  the  Jews  their  liberation,  and  of  his 
thanksgiving  in  the  synagogue;  lower  compartments 
being  filled  up  on  two  sides  with  emblematical  re- 
presentations of  the  persecution  suffered  by  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  noble  part  taken  by  England  in  their  pro- 
tection; on  the  third,  being  admirably  pictured,  is 
the  grand  subject  of  Moses  engulphing  the  Egyptian 
host  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  front  there  is  the  in- 
scription, as  follows:  “This  testimonial  of  respect 
and  gratitude  is  presented  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
by  a large  number  of  his  brethren  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Barbadoes,  the  United  States,  and  Jamaica, 
in  consideration  of  the  many  personal  sacrifices  en- 
dured by  him  and  his  lady  during  his  mission  to  the 
east — anno  mundi  5600,  (A.  D.  1840;.  The  mission 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Moses  in  defence  of  the  Jews 
at  Damascus,  &c.  from  the  false  accusations  made 
against  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  suffered 
unexampled  persecution,  some  of  them  having  died 
under  the  torture.  His  exertions  were  eminently 
successful;  such  of  the  Jews  as  had  been  imprisoned 
were  liberated;  those  who  had  sought  safety  in  flight 
were  enabled  to  return  in  peace,  and  a firman  was 
obtained  from  the  Sultan,  proclaiming  the  innocence 
of  the  accused,  the  falsehood  of  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  their  religion,  and  also  ordering  that  the  Jewish 
people  throughout  the  Turkish  dominions  should  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  as  ail  other  nations.”  At  the 
four  corners  are  beautifully  modelled  figures,  two 
representing  Moses  and  Ezra,  and  two  figuratively 
representing  the  persecution  and  the  emancipation  of 
the  Jews.  Altogether,  the  work  does  high  credit  to 
British  art.  [Evening  paper. 

The  British  Treaty.  The  following  are  the 
remarks  of  the  London  Times  on  the  results  of  the 
late  negotiation.  It  will  be  perceived  that  rather  a 
cold  approval  is  given  to  the  treaty.  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genera]  tone  of  that  journal  at  pre- 
sent, towards  the  administration: 

We  hail,  as  a serious  and  permanent  boon  to  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  the  termination  of 
Lord  Ashburton's  mission  to  America,  furnishing,  as 
it  has  done,  a peaceful  settlement  of  a variety  of 
questions — some  immediately  menacing,  and  all  min- 
istering an  ever  ready  occasion  of  mischief  at  any 
time  when  the  British  and  American  governments 
found  themselves  hostilely  disposed. 

The  questions  waiting  solution  were  those  re- 
specting the  disputed  boundary,  the  slave  trade,  the 
Creole,  the  Caroline,  the  arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the 
rights  of  impressment,  au  ■ visitation  at  sea—a  pretty 
formidable  catalogue.  The  five  first  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton has  disposed  of.  The  last  he  has  omitted,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  as  unmanageable.  And  now  to  par- 
ticulars. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question. 
Tittle  fault  can  be  found,  Jt  needs,  indeed,  but  q 
glance  at  the  map  to  see  that  neither  the  present  line 
nor  that  claimed  by  the  American  government  could 
have  been  that  intended  by  those  who  arranged  the 
treaty  ot  17B3-  The  country  watered  by  the  upper 
part  ot  the  St,  John’s  River  and  its  tributaries-the 
y*J,  7, 


tract  or  tongue  of  land  till  now  in  dispute  was  then 
an  unoccupied  and  unprofitable  territory,  projecting 
itself  in  the  most  anomalous  and  unnatural  way  be- 
tween our  dependencies  of  New  Brunswick  and  Low- 
er Canada.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  negotiation  of  that 
treaty,  that  our  representatives  can  have  intended 
to  cede,  any  more  than  the  Americans  would  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  demand,  a line  of  demar- 
cation so  unnecessarily  capricious  and  unreasonable. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  prima 
facie  effect  of  the  treaty  does  so  far  favor  their 
claims,  as  perfectly  to  explain  and  justify  the  de- 
termination with  which  they  have  first  acted  on, 
and  since  clung  to,  their  own  interpretation  of  its 
provisions.  Putting  our  case  at  the  best,  America 
has  a good  deal  to  say  for  herself.  Putting  it  at 
the  worst,  it  would  be  by  a blunder  only  that  we 
should  be  ousted  of  our  territory.  Without  entering, 
therefore,  into  the  minuter  arguments  by  which  each 
party  proceeds  to  defend  its  cause,  it  is  almost  at 
first  sight  plain  that  the  case  is  one  for  compromise, 
and  a compromise  has  accordingly  been  effected. — 
A line  somewhat  more  advantageous  to  this  country 
than  that  proposed  by  the  king  of  Holland  has  been 
eventually  decided  upon,  dividing  the  disputed  terri- 
tory by  assigning  part  of  the  St.  John’s  River  itself, 
or  a line  a few  miles  west  of  its  course,  as  the  future 
frontier. 

But,  on  the  hypothesis,  we  suppose,  that  these 
terms  were  more  advantageous  than  England  had  a 
right  to  claim,  Lord  Ashburton  has  ceded  to  the  state 
of  Maine  the  free  navigation  of  that  river  through 
the  heart  of  New  Brunswick  to  its  mouth,  for  all 
the  unmanufactured  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country  watered  by  the  St.  John  and  its  tributaries; 
engaging  that  “when  within  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  that  produce  shall  be  dealt  with  as  if  it 
were  the  produce  of  the  said  province;”  leaving, 
however,  to  the  government  of  New  Brunswick  the 
power  to  make  effectual  regulations  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  “ not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  this 
treaty." 

This  concession  (for  a mere  concession  it  is,, 
though  the  article  carries  a sound  of  reciprocity) 
may  have  been  necessary,  but  we  confess  we  look 
upon  it  with  a suspicious  eye.  With  every  anxiety 
to  give  our  neighbor  every  convenience  of  transit 
through  our  country,  we  confess  we  do  not  much 
like  his  having  a “right  of  way.”  We  are  happy  to 
see  him.  happy  to  serve  him,  happy  to  bow  him  in 
and  bow  him  out;  but  we  like  to  have  the  power  to 
lock  the  door  in  case  of  emergency.  Ten  thousand 
circumstances  may  arise  which  may  render  it  highly 
necessary  that  we  should  have  the  right  of  exclud- 
ing him  and  his  goods  from  this  free  passage.  In 
those  unsettled  times  which  precede  hostilities  we 
should  not  like  to  see  the  hardy  and  daring  population 
of  Maine  sweeping  down  the  river  St.  John’s,  past 
the  principal  towns  of  New  Brunswick,  as  a matter 
of  right.  In  matters  of  fiscal  policy  it  may  well 
furnish  ground  of  dispute  hereafter  whether  custom- 
house regulations  wdiich  the  government  of  New 
Brunswick  may  find  it  wise  or  necessary  to  impose 
are  or  are  not  “inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty”  which  guarantees  to  Maine  “free  aeoess  into 
and  through  the  said  river  and  its  said  tributaries,  to 
and  from  the  sea-port  at  its  mouth,”  Jt  i?  not,  we 
repeat,  that  we  would  close  this  channel  of  commu- 
nication and  trade  to  the  neighboring  agriculturists. 
Far  from  it,  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages which  a country  deriyes  from  a current  of 
trade  through  Its  territory,  We  only  suspect  the 
wisdom  of  tying  our  own  hands,  and  earnestly  fiope 
that  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Maine  may  give  us 
no  reason  to  regret  that  we  hays  done  so. 

The  article  respecting  the  slave  trade  is  unimpor- 
tant enough;  it  settles  nothing,  but  pledge?  tfie  Ame- 
rican government  to  a,  course  which  will  or  will  not 
be  effective  in  restraining  that  traffic  according  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  executive  of  the  day,  and  of 
the  officer  whom  it  may  appoint  to  the  command  ofi 
that  station.  Finally,  the  article  which  provides  for 
the  extradition,  by  either  of  the  .contracting  parties, 
of  person?  charged  with  murder  and  a few  other 
heinous  crimes,  is  a useful  stipulation,  which,  Ihoush 
not  removing  any  existing  or  probable  ground  of 
quarrel,  ought,  by  treaty  or  understanding,  to  exist 
between  any  two  civilized  countries, 

The  subject  of  impressment  remains  in  stain  quo, 

Aifehurlw  being, »» seid,  tuiempwenw  to 


W 


treat  on  that  subject;  whilg.the  difiet*ence§  respect- 
ing the  Creole,  thp  Caroline, “and  the  secure  of  Mc- 
Leod are  put  at  rest  io  a correspondence  wljf&h  will 
doubtless  be  before  the  world  in  course  of  time.  On 
none  of  the  three  subjects  cap  it  be  said  that  any 
apology  is  tendered;  though  Mr.  Webster  chooses,  if 
the  report  of  the  American  newspapers  is  dhrrect,  to 
consider  Lord  Ashburton’s  justification  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Caroline  in  that  light.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  McLeod,  not  only  does  the  American  minis 
ter  distinctly  recognise  the  personal  irresponsibility 
of  those  who  act  under  the  regular  orders  of  their 
government,  and  express  his  regret  that  the  nature 
of  American  law  renders  some  “difficulty”  with  re- 
spect to  such  arrests  unavoidable,  but  congress  has 
most  rightly  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  which  will  re- 
move such  “difficulties”  for  the  future  by  limiting 
the  local  jurisdictions  by  which,  as  our  readers  re- 
member, they  were  occasioned. 

This  is  a short  statement  of  what  has  been  effect- 
ed, and  for  this,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  envoy  who  has  carried 
into  effect,  and  to  the  cabinet  which  has  directed  the 
present  mission.  To  Lord  Aberdeen,  we  pre- 
sume, is  the  credit  more  especially  due  of  having 
furnished  the  instructions  by  which  the  powers  of 
the  English  plenipotentiary  were  to  be  directed  and 
controlled.  He  has  done  it  wisely,  temperately, 
and  with  success.  England,  indeed,  has  secured  no 
striking  advantage — has  accomplished  no  increase 
of  power  or  privilege — has  received  no  provinces 
under  her  protection — -has  pushed  her  fleets  into  no 
fresh  regions  of  adventure.  But  it  was  not  with 
these  purposes  that  the  task  was  undertaken.  It  was 
an  effort  at  pacification,  and  in  that  object  it  appears, 
with  no  loss  of  English  honor,  to  have  fully  and  com- 
pletely succeeded.  The  mere  list  of  subjects  which 
have  been  enumerated  will  remind  any  one  of  the 
bitter  feelings  which  were  at  work — the  delicate 
and  difficult  questions  which  lay  open  and  menacing 
when  Lord  Ashburton  left  this  country.  Indepen- 
dent of  the  ancient  questions  of  boundary  and  im- 
pressment, America  was  considered  by  the  retiring 
ministers  as  one  of  the  most  unmanageable  and 
perplexing  legacies  which  they  bequeathed  to  the 
treatment  of  their  successors.  That  mischievous 
employe,.  Mr.  Stevenson,  had  quitted  the  country 
boasting  of  the  discord  which  he  left  behind  him. 
Lord  Palmerstonchuekled  with  similar  anticipations; 
and  after  he  had  relinquished  the  bureau  of  the  fo- 
reign office,  still  another  subject  was  added  to  the 
already  threatening  list  of  differences,  by  the  libera- 
tion of  the  slaves  of  the  Creole.  It  required  allous? 
faith  in  the  wise  and  pacific  inclinations  of  the  two 
governments  to  support  us  in  our  expectations  of 
permanent  peace,  Good  mem  doubted,  and  knaves 
predicted  with  confidence  and  glee  a speedy  rupture. 
We  owe  Lords  Aberdeen  ahd  Ashburton  thanks  for 
the  fact  that  not  only  has  the  cloud  blown  over,  but 
that  at  no  period,  within  the  memory  of  man  has 
America  shown  more  hearty  signs  of  a warm  and 
amicable  feeling  towards  this  country  than  in  the 
kindness  with  which  she  has  welcomed,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  !jl;e  has  dismissed  from  her 
shores,  the  British  ambassador  of  peace. 

from  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

See  the  feeling  with  which  the  treaty  hqs  been  re- 
ceived in  America:  mark  the  enthusiasm  it  has  exeit? 
ed.  What  does  this  mean?  Why,  either  that  the 
Americans  have  gained  a great  diplomatic  victory 
oyer  us,  op  that  they  have  escaped  a great  danger,  as 
they  have  felt  it,  in  haying  tg  maintain  theip  claim  by 
war, 

f • 9 9 # « 

The  speech  of  the  mayor  of  Boston  and  lord  Asho 
burton’s  reply,  are  worthy  of  observation,  as  illus- 
trating the  feeling  in  Americp  ivith  respect  to  thq 
treaty. 

The  mayor  and  the  assembly  prpise  lord  Ashbur- 
ton for  having  done  so  great  a service  Jo  the  United 
States;  and  the  queen’s  minister  plenipotentiary  says, 
wit!)  admirable  simplicity,  that  “assuredly  po  Diace 
is  more  fit  for  tfie  announcement  of  the  settlement  of 
tfie  boundary  question,”  that  is  to  Bay,  tfie  place 
where  began  the  organization  which  ended  iq  sever- 
ing large  and  valuable  provinces  from  thg  British 
effipipm  The  assertion  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  jq 
singular  that  ?uoh  an  admission  should  come  from 
the  British  negotiator  himself.  ’The  passage,  flow- 
ever,  fr  requu'kaWe,  showing  whpt  ji»a*  fcfgg, 
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known  to  many,  and  thought  by  more,  that  lord  A characteristic  feature  of  the  Oxford  school  of 
Ashburton  is  in  his  feelings  and  sympathies,  quite  theology,  is  its  opposition  to  what  is  called  the  “po- 
as  much  American  as  English,  if  not  more  so.  ; pular  religionism  of  the  day.”  The  masters  of  the 

A public  man  may  have  his  opinions  as  to  the  jus- , school  grieve  that  men  are  sent  from  the  seat  of  their 
tice  of  the  American  revolt,  but  one  cannot  under-  ! education  with  the  belief  that  they  are  to  think;  not 
stand  how  an  Englishman  can  rejoice  at  the  loss  of,  read;  judge , rather  than  learn;  and  look  to  their  own 
British  possessions.  But  at  all  events  a person  re-  minds  for  truth,  rather  than  to  some  paramount  ex- 


presenting  the  British  crown,  and  specially  charged 
with  its  interests,  might  have  selected  some  more 
appropriate  topic  than  exultation  at  events  which, 
view. them  as  we  will,  were  inglorious  to  the  British 
crown.  Nos  need  he  have  designed  as  a hallowed 
spot  the  cradle, of  successful  revolt  Against  the  au- 
thor or  that  crown  by  which  he  was  at  the  moment 
employed.  This  is  a point  of  duty  and  feeling, 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  abstract  opinions  upon 
the  historical  and  constitutional  question  of  the  se- 
paration'“f  the  North  American  provinces  from  the 
British  crown. 

It  was  not  enough  to  give  up  to  our  turbulent 
neighbors  of  Maine  a district  between  the  St.  John 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Quebec  which  can  be  of 
no  possible  value  to  them  except  as  a means  of  an- 
noyance to  us;  it  was  not  enough  to  hand  over  to  the 
Americans'  the  settlers  of  Madawasca,  British  sub- 
jects attached  to  British  dominion,  and  demanding 
the  protection  of  the  British  crown;  but  in  addition 
to  all  this,  we  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  re- 
maining fourth  oj  our  own  property , by  granting  to 
the  people  of  Maine  a right  to  navigate  the  St.  John 
through  our  territory  and  down  to  the  sea,  and  to  do 
this  on  the  same  footing  as  British  subjects. 

From  the  Morning  Herald. 

We  confess  ourselves  entirely  overwhelmed  by  the 
boundary  treaty  just  concluded  with  America.  In 
looking  at  the  acts  of  our  present  ministers,  we  turn 
back  to  the  administration  of  the  late  foreign  secre- 
tary with  something  like  a feeling  of  regret.  There, 
there  was  something  intellectual  to  grapple  with. 
There  there  were  to  be  found  knowledge,  science, 
system,  fearful  crime,  but  capacity.  Here  there 
is  merely  folly,  ignorance,  infatuation,  absence  even 
of  dishonest  intention.  When  there  is  but  fear- 
prompted  infatuation,  the  task  of  exposition  becomes 
intolerable  and  nauseating;  and,  like  a man  who  is 
treading  in  mud  which  sinks  before  his  steps,  so  here 
at  each°step  of  this  new  career  must  we  be  fatigued, 
exhausted  and  defiled. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  before  England  s 
folly  commenced),  such  a treaty  as  this  would  have 
called  down  instant  impeachment  upon  the  head  of 
its  authors,  or  rather  no  more  could  any  Englishman 
have  been  brought  to  sign  such  an  act,  or  to  con- 
ceive the  signature  of  such  an  act  possible,  than  any 
Englishman  at  this  day  would  dream  of  walking 
naked  down  St.  James’  street. 

Puseyites.  The  Book  of  Religions,  by  John  Hay- 
ward, thus  characterises  the  1 useyites. 

This  school  of  theology,  which  has  become  famous 
both  in  England  and  abroad,  had  its  origin  at  Ox- 
ford about  A.  D.  1838.  Some  distinguished  mem- 
bers’of  the  university  thought  that  the  church  of 
England  was  in  an  alarming  position,  and  that  irre- 
ligious nrincinles  and  false  doctrines  had  been  ad- 
mitted 'into' the  measures  of  the  government  of  the 
country  on  a large  scale.  To  check  the  progress  of 
these  supposed  errors  and  mischievous  practices,  they 

vr.KLt  a series  of  “Tracts  for  the  Times,”  on 
such  subjects  as  the  constitution  of  the  church,  the 
authority' of  its  ministers,  refutations  of  the  errors 
of  Romanism,  and  how  to  oppose  it  &c.  &e 

The  Puseyites  strenuously  assert  the  apostolical  suc- 
other  words,  that .the  clergy  derive  their 
power  from  the  apostles,  through  episcopal  ordina- 

tl0In  regard  to  church  polity,  they  maintain  that  the 
church  is  an  empire  and  government  ot  its  own— a 
government  appointed  by  God-and  that  its  laws,  as 
thev  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
ought  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  They  deprecate  the 
the  desecration  of  festi- 


They  deprecate  the 
neglect  of  the  daily  service,  the  desecration  of  festi- 
‘ f an(j  the  scanty  administration  of  the  eucharist 
With  respect  to  sacraments,  the  Puseyites  hold  that 
thev  are  not  subjects  of  discussion,  or  tor  specula- 
t nn-  bat  “high,  mysterious,  awful  Christian  privi- 
lege’s—to  be  felt,  reverenced,  embraced,  realized, 

^ With  respect  to  church  authority , they  hold  that 
human  tradition  has  no  place  in  revelation;  that  no 
individuals,  since  the  apostles,  can  be  regarded  as 
eVnositors  of  the  will  of  Christ;  that  the  unanimous 
,.,.-Less  of  Christendom,  as  to  the  teaching  ot  the 
apostles,  is  the  only  and  the  fully-sufficient  guaranty 
of  the  whole  revealed  faith,  and  that  we  do  possess 
historically  such  a guaranty  in  the  remains  of  the 

^ The  Puseyites  inculcate  the  necessity  of  dispen- 
sing religious  truth  with  caution  and  reverence  not 
throwing  it  promiscuously  before  minds  ill  suited  to 
receive 


ternal  standard. 

At  the  head  of  this  school  are  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius 
professor  of  Hebrew,  and  canon  of  Christ  church; 
Rev.  J.  Keble,  professor  of  poetry;  Rev.  J.  H.  New- 
man, Rev.  J.  Williams,  and  Rev.  W.  Sewall,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy. 

The  London  fur  sales  just  concluded,  have  gone 
off  with  more  spirit  than  did  the  last  spring  sales. — 
Beaver  skins  were  in  very  little  demand,  and  maybe 
said  to  be  from  20  to  25  percent  lower;  of  those  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  1,000  being  bought  in 
out  of  23,463  in  all.  Raccoon  skins,  which  form  a 
leading  article  of  the  trade,  fully  maintained  former 
prices,  if  they  did  not,  indeed,  realise  some  advance, 
and  other  descriptions  were  all  decidedly  higher 
figures;  133,000  raccoons  were  sold.  Of  musquash, 
83,000  sold  with  spirit,  and  at  advanced  rates.  Of 
martin  17,584  found  ready  purchasers  and  at  a con- 
siderable advance  on  the  spring  prices;  while  of  ot- 
ter 3,721  fetched  rather  more  money,  and  command- 
ed more  ready  biddings.  Of  bear  skins  4,700  met  a 
steady  demand,  the  whole  being  bought  for  exporta- 
tion. The  prices  in  this  case  were,  perhaps,  not  quite 
so  good.  Fox,  in  some  instances,  brought  much 
higher  prices,  the  whole  that  were  offered,  (about 
25,000)  going  off  with  great  spirit.  Lynx  were  ra- 
ther dull,  and  prices  still  flat.  Of  mink  12,600  were 
in  good  request,  and  prices  much  better,  particular- 
ly for  the  darker  sorts,  which  sold  extremely  high. 
Wolf  skins  were  in  less  animated  demand,  and,  for 
common  cat,  the  rates,  except  in  the  case  of  Hali- 
fax, which  sold  well,  the  biddings  continued  low. 

Gen.  Duff  Green.  The  London  correspondent 
of  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce,  says:  “Genu  Duff 
Green,  who  has  been  now  sometime  in  London,  has 
nearly  brought  to  a successful  issue  negociations  for 
establishing  a system  of  barter  between  some  first 
rate  commercial  houses  here,  and  an  establishment 
to  be  formed  at  Cairo,  in  the  west.  Vessels  are  to 
go  direct  from  this  port  to  the  latter,  being  freighted 
with  British  manufactured  goods,  and  to  return  here 
with  American  produce.  There  are  to  be  no  money 
transactions  whatever.  The  general  is  the  author  of 
several  able  letters  in  the  Times  newspaper,  signed 
‘An  American,’  which  are  now  being  collected  and 
published  in  a pamphlet.” 

English  west  India  Colonies.  The  select  com- 
mittee appointed  by  parliament  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  West  India  colonies  made  a report,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  act  of  emancipating  the 
slaves  has  been  productive  as  regards  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  negro  population,  of  the  most 
favorable  results,  but  that  there  has  occurred,  sim- 
ultaneously with  this  amendment  in  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  a great  diminution  in  the  staple  produc- 
tions of  the  West  Indies,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
caused  serious,  and  in  some  cases,  ruinous  injuries  to 
the  proprietors  of  estates  in  those  colonies,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  larger  colonies  of  Jamaica,  British  Gui- 
ana and  Trinidad.  The  causes  of  this  diminished 
production  and  consequent  distress  are  ascribed  to  the 
great  difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  by  the 
planters  in  obtaining  steady  and  continuous  labor, 
and  the  broken  and  indifferent  work  which  they  are 
able  to  procure. 

The  laborers,  no  longer  slaves,  have  betaken  them- 
selves to  occupations  more  profitable  than  field  labor, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  able  to  purchase  small 
patches  of  land,  which  in  these  fertile  countries  yield 
them  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  in  many  cases  an 
overplus  for  which  they  find  a ready  market.  And 
many  others  are  unwilling  to  labor  on  the  estates  of 
planters  for  more  than  2 or  3 days  in  a week,  and 
from  five  to  seven  hours  in  a day.  The  report  re- 
commends that  the  most  obvious  and  desirable  mode 
of  endeavouring  to  compensate  for  this  diminished 
supply  of  labor  is  to  promote  the  immigration  of  a 
fresh  laboring  population,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
create  competition  for  employment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  venerable  Thomas  Clark- 
son has  published  a pamphlet  containing  a letter 
addressed  to  a member  of  Parliament,  appointed  to 
sit  on  the  West  India  committee,  in  which  it  is  said 
this  advocate  of  negro  freedom,  with  all  the  shrewd- 
ness of  his  early  days,  examines  the  reasons  alleged 
by  the  planters  of  Jamaica  for  demanding  more  la- 
borers, and  proves  their  futility,  clearly  demonstrat- 
ing that  if  they  will  but  use  agricultural  implements 
of  modern  construction,  reform  the  extravagrant  ma- 
nagement of  their  estates,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  which  the  emancipated  negroes  will  rea- 
dily give  for  fair  wages,  they  are  sure  to  prosper. — 


Mr.  Clarkson  solemnly  warns  Parliament  and  the 
couqfry, ^against  sanctioning  any  plan  whatever  for 
importing  intojffie  West  Indies  negroes  form  the  coast 
of  Africa;  suerra  step  will,  he  is  fully  convinced,  be 
the  commencement  of  another  slave  trade. 

[Boston  Journal. 

Trade  with  Canada.  The  parliament  of  Canada 
is  occupying  itself -with  laying  duties  on  American 
products  imported  into  that  colony. 

It  appears  by  a letter  from  Lord  Stanley,  publish- 
ed in  the  Canadian  papers,  that  the  regulation  of  the 
duty  on  wheat  imported  into  the  province  from  the 
U.  States,  is  left  wholly  to  the  Provincial  parliament. 

In  consequence  resolutions  have  passed  that  body 
for  imposing  a duty  of  3s.  sterling  per  quarter  on 
wheat  from  the  United  States,  and  those  resolutions 
will  doubtless  receive  the  form  of  a law. 

The  objects  of  this  duty  are — 

1st.  Measurably  to  protect  Canadian  agriculture 
from  the  competition  from  America  in  wheat — but, 
as  the  duty  is  not  so  high  as  to  diminish  materially 
the  importation, 

2dly.  To  give  to  the  Canadian  millers  the  advan- 
tage of  grinding  this  wheat,  and  to  the  shippers  that 
of  sending  it  as  Canadian  flour  to  Great  Britain; 
which  is  admitted  at  a duty  almost  nominal,  while 
flour  from  the  United  States  pays  a heavy  duty;  and, 

3dly.  To  raise  a revenue  from  this  duty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  province  to  be  expended  in  public 
works,  public  buildings,  or  other  objects  of  general 
utility. 

The  Kingston  Chronicle  on  this  head  says: 

“Supposing  the  importation  from  the  United  States 
to  be  about  a million  of  bushels,  this  offer  will  add 
to  the  provincial  revenue  about  .£370, 000  sterling. — 
If  it  shall  only  amount  to  <£200,000  it  will  be  an 
enormous  addition  to  the  provincial  revenue,  which 
will  no  doubt  be  applied  to  public  works — to  the 
erection  of  public  buildings,  in  which,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  every  great  town  in  the  United  States, 
this  province  is  greatly  deficient;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
to  the  erection  of  schools. 

“To  some  extent,  the  duty  will  be  a tax  on  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province,  namely,  upon  so  much  of 
the  wheat  imported  as  is  consumed  here.  If  the  duty 
was  merely  on  wheat,  treating  it  as  Canadian  wheat, 
when  exported,  it  would  amount  to  the  duty  levied 
on  Canadian  wheat  in  England,  but  the  amount  will 
be  much  more,  and  as  the  wheat  will  be  manufactur- 
ed into  flour  for  exportation,  the  province  will  have 
the  profit  of  the  manufacture.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  the  imperial  government  has  given  up  to  a colo- 
ny, the  duties  it  thinks  proper  to  impose  in  England 
on  colonial  imports,  for  the  regulation  of  its  own 
trade.” 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  the  general  review 
which  at  the  next  or  subsequent  session  of  congress 
must  be  made  of  the  state  of  our  trade  with  the  Bri- 
tish North  American  and  West  India  Cclonies,  some 
measures  will  be  devised  to  counteract  the  diversion 
from  its  natural  channel  of  this  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  New  York  and  the  western  States,  and  to 
countervail  the  inequality  between  the  duties  levied 
upon  American  wheat  and  flour  sent  from  Canada  to 
England,  and  sent  from  our  own  ports. 

[JY.  F.  American,  8th  Oct. 

Duty  on  United  States  wheat.  The  bill  imposing  a 
duty  of  three  shillings  sterling  per  quarter,  on  wheat 
from  the  United  States  passed  the  Canada  house  of 
assembly  on  the  4th  instant,  by  a vote  of  14  to  19. — 
the  bill  goes  into  operation  on  the  5th  of  July  next. 
We  presume  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  passage  in  the 
legilative  council.  [W.  F.  Com.  Adv. 

Riots  in  Canada.  The  acceptence  of  Mr.  Baldwin 
of  the  attorney  generalship  for  Canada  West  has  of 
course  vacated  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Hastings. 
But  as  the  acceptance  operates  only  to  vacate,  not  to 
exclude,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  again  a candidate  for  the 
same  constituency.  His  opponent  is  Mr.  Murney, 
and  the  state  of  the  poll  at  the  date  of  our  latest  ad- 
vices was  as  follows: — Murney  130 — Baldwin  124. 

The  Montreal  Transcript,  however,  has  a letter 
one  day  later — written  on  the  5th — from  which  it 
gives  the  subjoined  extract. 

We  have  had  a most  tremendous  riot  to-day,  and 
the  returning  officer  was  obliged  to  close  the  poll. — 
Mr.  Murney,  the  conservative  candidate,  is  20  ahead 
and  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  he  will 
be  elected  by  a handsome  majority.  This  village  is 
in  a most  horrible  state;  it  is  not  safe  for  any  man  to 
go  through  the  street  alone.  I have  seen  several 
persons  knocked  down  because  they  would  not  hur- 
rah for  Mr.  Baldwin;  his  party  are  the  author  of  all 
the  mischief.  I am  also  informed  by  the  most  res- 
pectable people  of  the  county,  that  great  blame  is  to 
be  attached  to*  Mr.  Sheriff  Moedie,  the  returning 
officer  who  has  throughout  shown  a great  partiality 
for  Mr.  Baldwin. 

“P.  S. — The  riot  act  has  been  read.” 
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' The  recent  reform  in  Canada,  by  which  some  of 
the  leading  rebels  have  been  placed  in  office,  creates 
much  excitement  among  the  Canadians,  and  po  little 
Interest  in  this  country. 

The  New  York  Albion  declares  that  after  this  re- 
formation, there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  prohibi- 
ting the  return  to  Canada  of  those  rebels  who  were 
banished — that  indeed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gir- 
ouard  to  be  commissioner  of  crown  lands,  with  a seat 
at  the  council,  virtually  annuls  every  existing  edict 
against  all  who  fled  for  participation  in  the  rebellion. 
Papineau,  Bidwell,  McKenzie,  &c.,  who,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  soon  re-called.  The  Canadian  tory  press 
is  very  bitter  on  the  subject,  and  inveighs  against  the 
relinquishment  of  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebel  party.  The  Albion  takes  a calm  view  of 
the  subject,  and  excuses  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  alternative.  It  says: 

“But  Sir  Charles  Bagot  is  a gentleman,  a man  of 
high  honor  and  principle,  and  these  things  are  forced 
upon  him,  He  had  no  alternative,  for  the  party  he 
found  in  office  could  not  encounter  the  difficulties  of 
office;  nor  could  he  recruit  that  party,  as  was  mani- 
fest, to  any  degree  of  efficiency.  This  has  been  evi- 
dent from  the  popular  tone  ever  since  the  appoinment 
of  Mr.  Hincks.  The  hydra  of  “responsible  govern- 
ment” strangled  in  the  cradle  every  good  intention 
to  which  a conservative  mind  could  give  birth.  The 
conservative  party,  moreover  was  not  strong  enough 
to  manage  the  house  of  assembly  as  now  constituted, 
had  the  governor  thrown  himself  upon  it  exclusively 
for  support.  Foiled  in  forming  a piebald  cabinet, 
and  finding  a tory  cabinet  too  weak,  his  excellency 
was  driven  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  where 
he  now  is.  It  appears  to  us  that  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive, and  therefore  should  not  incur  the  odium  that 
many  seem  to  imagine  is  due  to  him.” 

Canada — Surveying  steamer. — The  steamer  Colum- 
bia, which  recently  arrived  at  Campobello  from  Eng- 
land, is  destined  to  be  employed  in  the  survey  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundv  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia and  this  province.  She  is  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Kortwright,  and  to  be  under  the  control  of  Captain 
Owen,  who  is  to  act  as  commodore.  During  the 
winter  months  we  are  informed  she  will  be  engaged 
in  exploring  and  surveying  George’s  Bank,  a place 
while  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  vessels  sailing  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  also  at  present  little  known  to 
mariners  generally.  Capt.  Owen  has  spent  a great 
portion  of  his  active  life  in  similar  expeditions,  on 
the  South  African  and  other  shores,  and  has  proved 
himself  highly  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking.  On 
the  return  of  the  spring  the  attention  of  the  surveyors 
will  be  turned  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Stable  Island,  and  the  adjacent  shores, 
when  such  valuable  and  correct  information  will  be 
obtained,  as  will  set  at  rest  the  many  doubts  and 
fears,  now  existing  in  the  minds  of  sea-faring  men. 
As  soon  as  returns  of  the  various  surveys  are  made 
to  the  admiralty  we  may  expect  accurate  charts  will 
be  published;  a circumstance  that  will  tend  greatly 
to  embolden  the  mariner  in  his  approach  to  our 
shores,  and  be  a valuable  acquisition  to  commercial 
men.  ]Nova  Scotia  Herald. 

We  find  the  foregoing  in  the  St.  John’s  Courier. 
The  Herald  from  which  it  is  quoted,  is  not  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
by  American  science  in  surveying  George’s  Banks. 
Those  dangerous  sands  have  been  thoroughly  and 
most  skilfully  explored  by  Lieutenant  Wilkes  of  our 
navy,  and  his  chart,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  on  that  subject.  We  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  Capt.  Owen’s  skill  in 
the  survey  of  the  portions  of  coast  mentioned,  but  we 
think  he  can  add  nothing  to  the  labors  of  Lieutenant 
Wilkes  on  Georges’  Banks.  The  remark,  however, 
that  Capt.  Owen  will  perform  that  survey  “during  the 
winter  months'1'’  is  so  wild,  and  so  little  in  accordance 
with  the  possibilities  of  the  case,  that  we  suspect  the 
whole  statement  is  a piece  of  misinformation. 

[Portland  Advertiser. 

Canals,  &c.  At  the  late  opening  of  the  provincial 
parliameut,  at  the  Canadian  seat  of  government 
Kingston,  the  governor,  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  congra- 
tulated it  on  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question 
and  among  other  matters  stated  that  “the  royal  as- 
sent was  given  to  a bill  authorising  the  province  to 
borrow  one  and  a half  millions  pounds  sterling  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  imperial  parliament”  which  sum 
Is  to  be  applied  forthwith  to  the  completion  of  the 
works  of  internal  improvement  &c  , which  form  a 
chain  which  will,  says  the  Buffalo  Advertiser,  give 
within  two  years  a free  navigation  between  the  lakes 
end  the  ocean  to  vessels  of  300  tons,” 

Africa-  A correspondent  of  the  United  States 
Gazette  of  the  9th  inst.  says:  “Arrived  at  this  port 
last  night,  the  schooner  Kathleen,  of  Philadelphia, 
John  E.  Taylor,  master,  direct  from  the  river  Gam- 


bia, West  Africa.  The  Kathleen  left  Gambia  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  brings  S.  M.  T.  Goheen,  M.  D. 
physician  to  the  Liberia  mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  He  left  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on 
the  22d  of  June. 

Distress  for  provisions  prevailed  at  Bassa  Cove, 
Liberia.  The  colony  is  in  pretty  good  health. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  warVandalia,  Ramsey, 
commanding,  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  23d  of 
July,  and  left  for  a cruise  to  Liberia,  and  the  leeward 
coast,  the  7th  of  August— officers  and  crew  all  in 
good  health.  The  American  merchantmen  were 
much  gratified  to  have  a United  States  ship  of  war 
in  the  waters  of  West  Africa. 

PI.  B.  M.  steam  vessel  Kite  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone 
from  the  Niger,  about  the  19th  of  July,  bringing 
Capt.  Allen,  and  all  the  remaining  officers  of  the  ill- 
fated  Niger  expedition,  as  also  the  citizens  (natives) 
and  recaptives  of  Sierra  Leone,  who  had  joined  the 
expedition  as'  laborers,  mechanics  and  interpreters. 
The  expedition  is  totally  abandoned  for  the  present. 

The  Mendians  have  all  forsook  the  missionaries 
except  eleven  men  and  the  three  girls. 

China.  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  Boston  Advertiser: 

U.  S.  Ship  Boston,  9th  May,  1842. 

We  are  now  at  anchor  off  Whampoa,  a few  miles 
below  Canton.  We  arrived  here  on  the  7th  instant 
from  Macao  and  Manilla,  which  places  I may,  per- 
haps, notice  on  a future  occasion. 

The  English  press,  and  many  private  individuals, 
and  others,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  manifest  a very 
uneasy  jealousy  of  our  operations.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  Commodore  Kearny,  after  his  arrival,  was  to 
declare,  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  that  the 
illegal,  or  contraband  traffic  in  opium,  should  have 
no  protection  or  countenance  from  him,  or  the  for- 
ces under  his  command.  Hitherto,  our  flag  has  been 
prostituted,  not  unfrequently,  by  foreigners,  as  well 
as  our  own  citizens,  to  cover  a nefarious  and  demo- 
ralizing traffic,  forbidden  by  the  principles  of  philan- 
thropy, and  the  laws  of  a country  whose  domestic 
institutions,  our  policy  as  a neutral  nation  binds  us  to 
regard.  The  avowal  of  these  principles,  or  of  his 
intention  to  do  no  violence  to  the  institutions  and 
laws  of  China,  within  their  appropriate  sphere,  and 
upon  her  own  territories,  on  the  part  of  the  Commo- 
dore, was  regarded  as  a practical  condemnation  of 
a policy  which  Great  Britain  has  pursued,  and  is 
still  pursuing  wherever  her  power  extends,  and 
which  she  would  long  since  have  entailed  upon  us 
had  shebeen  able. 

The  letter  of  the  commodore,  who  very  proper- 
ly refused  any  intercourse  through  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, was  received  by  an  officer  of  the  rank  of 
captain  on  equal  terms,  a circumstance  nearly  un- 
precedented. 

On  the  third  inst.  an  accident  occurred,  which 
seemed  at  first  inauspicious,  but  as  it  has  resulted, 
there  is  little  reason  to  regret  it.  The  superior  au- 
thorities at  Canton  manifested  an  early  desire  to  ad- 
just the  matter  amicably,  and  tendered  an  apology, 
even  before  they  were  called  upon  to  do  so.  This 
is,  I believe,  the  first  instance  in  which  authorities 
have  voluntarily  held  direct  intercourse  with  a fo- 
reign consular  agent.  The  Chinese  have  not  been 
the  first  to  fire  upon  a foreign  flag,  or  even  our  own, 
for  this  cause.  Very  few  of  the  more  civilized  na- 
tions would  allow  foreign  vessels  of  war  to  make 
surveys  of  their  harbors  or  rivers. 

To-day  we  received  a visit  from  one  of  the  high 
admirals*  of  the  Chinese  empire,  of  which  there  are 
two,  and  suite.  They  were  received  with  all  the 
toktffiS  of  respect  that  would  be  paid  to  a correspon- 
ding officer  of  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  v/orJfL 
and  appeared  to  be  highly  gratified.  They  visited 
both  ships  in  succession. 

The  Chinese  are  strong  men.  When  called  upon 
to  meet  deaih,  where  it  is  inevitable,  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  others,  They 
are  daily  learning  from  their  enemies,  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  do  so,  The  successes  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  cost  them  more,  latterly  than  formerly. 

The  hope  of  England  appears  to  be  to  excite  and 
sustain  a rival  party.  Such  a faction  undoubtedly 
exists,  but  whether  England  will  derive  any  advan- 
tage from  it,  we  cannot  tell, 

Mexico.  The  Picayune  has  reoejyed  a letter  from 
Mexicp  which  states  that  congress  has  reported  two 
constitutions  or  forms  of  government— both  strictly 
federal.  The  letter  says— “If  Santa  A nna  approves 
the  one  adopted  there  is  an  end  of  him  and  of  war 
on  Texas;  if  he  does  not  approve,  there  will  be 
trouble  enough  here,  i think  he  will  be  over- 

* This  personage  called  by  the  Chinese  Rai  Tuck,  is 
the  third  personage  in  the  empire.  He  was  accompani- 
ed by  an  engineer,  said  to  be  in  confidence  of  the  Em- 
peror, 


come.  If  Santa  Anna  retains  power  which  is  rather 
more  than  doubtful,  there  will  be  a large  army — • 
15,000  at  least — sent  to  Texas  in  the  fall.  You  may 
rely  upon  it.  The  invasion  will  both  be  by  sea  and 
land.” 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Mexican  Iron  steamer 
Guadaloupe  was  a passenger  on  board  the  Medway, 
on  his  return  to  England.  He  was  imprisoned  nine- 
teen days  in  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  for  re- 
fusing to  serve  against  the  Texians — twelve  of  the 
seamen  were  also  in  irons  on  board  the  Guadaloupe, 
for  the  same  refusal  to  perform  duty. 

[N.  Orleans  Bee. 

The  Texian  Squadron.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  two  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  navy  of  Tex- 
as have  been  here  for  months  owing  to  financial  dif- 
ficulties. This  is  a fact;  failing  to  receive  the  sup- 
plies Yucatan  stipulated  to  furnish  the  squadron  for 
the  protection  of  her  coast  and  commerce,  Com. 
Moore  repaired  to  the  seat  of  government  of  Texas, 
and  used  every  effort  to  raise  means  to  start  a second 
cruise  in  the  gulf.  Congress  then  in  session  made  a 
large  appropriation  for  the  navy,  but  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  money  on  undoubted  security. 
State  and  individual  credit  has  of  late  years,  received 
a shock  from  which  it  will  not  easily  recover,  and 
while  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  are  hawked 
about  without  finding  purchasers,  it  is  no  wonder 
those  of  Texas  are  unsaleable  in  the  market.  Men 
of  wealth  cannot  command  capital  for  enterprise  of 
any  description,  and  money  kings  are  satisfied  with 
shaving  good  paper  at  three,  five  and  ten  percent, 
per  month. 

Commodore  Moore  has  struggled  manfully  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  surround  him,  but,  from 
the  causes  above  stated,  he  has  been  unsuccessful. — 
He  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a few  thousands  on 
unquestionable  security,  and  at  the  present  time, 
when  bis  services  would  be  of  a lasting  moment  to  his 
country,  he  is  prevented  from  spreading  his  canvass 
by  the  want  of  funds  to  pay  contingent  expenses,  and 
enable  him  to  leave  honorably  a city  in  which  he  has 
resided  for  some  months  past.  [JV*.  O.  Crescent. 

We  are  informed  that  an  addition  to  the  Texian 
navy  may  soon  be  expected.  A splendid  yacht,  of 
250  tons  burthen,  it  is  said,  is  now  building  by  a gentle- 
man of  rank  and  fortune  in  Europe.  She  is  to  have 
a Paixhan  battery,  and  will  be  commanded  by  a retir- 
ed naval  gentleman,  anxious  to  ride  the  mountain 
billows  again.  [Ib. 
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THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States  arrived 
in  Washington  on  the  7th  instant.  He  came  up  in 
the  steamboat  Poinsett. 

The  president  seems  to  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  his  repose  and  seclusion  at  the  Rip  Raps.  The 
marks  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  so  apparent  at  the 
close  of  the  long  mad  session  of  congress  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  he  returns  with  fresh  vigor 
and  renewed  spirit  to  the  manifold  duties  of  his  ex- 
alted and  responsible  station.  [Madisonian. 

MINISTER  TO  FRANCE.  The  Boston  Post  pub- 
lishes an  extract  of  a letter  from  Paris,  of  date  of 
the  17th  ultimo,  which  is  to  the  following  effect. 

“The  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with  France; 
has  taken  from  the  government  the  mot“  e3  v/hich 
induced  the  president  to  advise  ~ctl.  Cas8‘ 'to 
in  France,  and  he  gladly  embraces  tfie  occasion  to 
return  to  his  country  and  bis  friends.  He  will  leave 
Paris  for  America,  by  way  of  Liverpool  and  Boston, 
as  soon  as  he  cqn  get  formal  permission.” 

POST  OFFICE  REGULATION.  We  are  re- 
quested to  give  publicity  to  the  following  regulation  of 
the  Post  Office  Department.  It  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
Wicklitfe  several  weeks  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
discharge  of  a mail  boy,  proved  upon  the  trial  to  have 
robbed  the  mail,  because  of  his  tender  years  and  his 
presumed  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong  in  the  matter.  To  es- 
tablish a moral  and  legal  accountability  to  protect  the 
mail  against  the  depredations  of  those  who  are  thus 
Buffered  to  escape  the  punishment  denounced  by  law, 
the  employment  in  the  service  of  the  department  of 
lads,  of  such  immature  years  ig  forbidden,  it  will  be 
seen,  by  the  Postmaster  General.  [Madisonian. 

■‘Ordered,  That  no  person  under  the  ageof  16  years 
be  employed  as  a mail  carriep  op  any  post  route,  or  a 
clerk  in  any  Post  Qffice  in  the  United  States.  The 
better  to  enforce  this  regulation,  it  is  required  that  flie 
ages  of  the  carriers  and  clerks  be  entered  upon  the 
oaths  of  offices  which  they  respectively  take,  before 
they  are  transmitted  by  the  confracfor  6r  Post  Master 
to  the  department  for  file.  And  the  special  agents 
of  the  department  will  promptly  report  all  instancea 
<?f  non-compliance  with  this  regulation.” 
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PAYMENT  TO  INDIANS.  The  annual  pay- 
ment of  the  Sac  and  Fox  annuities  was  made  at  the 
agency,  Burlington,  Iowa,  a couple  of  weeks  since. 
On  enumeration  it  was  found  that  the  Sac  and  Fox 
nation  consists  of  about  2,300  souls,  among  whom 
the  sum  of  #41,000  was  distributed,  by  paying  the 
same  at  the  head  of  each  family. 

ELECTORAL  VOTES.  By  the  new  apportion- 
ment the  number  of  electors  of  president  and  vice 
president,  chosen  by  all  the  states,  will  be  275,  of 
which  138  are  necessary  for  a choice.  We  give  the 
following  comparative  table  of  the  number  of  electo- 
ral votes  to  which  each  state  is  entitled,  both  by  the 
new  and  old  ratio: 


New  ratio. 

Old  ratio. 

1.  New  York 

36 

42 

2.  Pennsylvania 

. 26 

30 

3.  Ohio 

23 

21 

4.  Virginia 

. 17  * 

23 

5.  Tennessee 

13 

15 

6.  Kentucky  . 

. 12 

15 

7.  Massachusetts 

12 

14 

8.  Indiana 

. 12 

9 

9.  North  Carolina 

11 

15 

10.  Georgia 

. 10 

11 

11.  South  Carolina 

9 

11 

12.  Alabama 

. 9 

7 

13.  Maine 

9 

10 

14.  Illinois 

. 9 

5 

15.  Maryland 

8 

10 

16.  New  Jersey 

. 7 

8 

17.  Missouri 

7 

4 

18.  Connecticut 

. 6 

8 

19.  New  Hampshire 

6 

7 

2Q.  Vermont 

. 6 

7 

21.  Louisiana 

6 

5 

22.  Mississippi  . 

. 6 

4 

23.  Michigan 

5 

3 

24.  Rhode  Island 

. 4 

4 

25.  Delaware 

3 

3 

26.  Arkansas 

. 3 

3 

275 

294 

PATENT  RIGHTS. 

The  bill  passed  at  the  las 

session  for  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts,  authorises 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  pay  back  to  any 
individual  who  shall  have  paid,  through  mistake,  any 
sum  for  a patent — and  extends  the  third  section  of  the 
act  of  March,  1837,  authorising  the  renewing  of  pa- 
tents that  shall  have  expired  previous  to  the  15th 
December  1834,  to  patents  granted  previous  to  said 
15th  December — The  fee  of  thirty  dollars  now  re- 
quired to  be  paid  to  the  commissioner  of  patents  by 
the  applicant  for  a patent,  is  reduced  to  half  that 
sum.  The  duration  of  said  patent  is  limited  to  seven 
years.  The  oath  required  of  any  applicant,  not  re- 
siding in  the  United  States,  may  be  taken  before  any 
agent  or  commissioned  officer  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  countries,  or  before  a notary  of  that  country. 
Any  person  infringing  a patent  accorded  to  such  ap- 
plicant shall  pay  a penalty  of  not  less  than  #100  and 
costs,  one  half  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  prosecutor.  All  patentees  are  bound 
to  engrave  their  names  upon  every  patented  article, 
made  by  them  and  sold;  in  default  of  which,  they  are 
liable  to  the  above  penalty. 

THE  NAVY. 

Naval  General  Court  Martial.  Midshipman 
A.  C.  Rhind,  late  of  the  Warren,  was  arraigned 
before  the  naval  general  court  martial,  sitting  on 
board  the  United  States  ship  North  Carolina  on  Tues- 
day, on  the  following  charges;  disobedience  of  or- 
ders; treating  with  contempt  his  superior  officers; 
and  desertion  on  the  3d  of  March,  1842.  After 
the  examination  ol  the  witnesses  in  the  case  had 
been  concluded,  the  court  adjourned  until  Wednes- 
day, morning,  when  the  accused  was  to  make  his 
defence. 

The  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  Captain 
Parker,  now  lying  at  Norfolk,  has  been  ordered 
to  cruise  between  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  forty- 
two  degrees  north  latitude,  keeping  inside  of  the  gulf 
g ream, 

We  learn  from  the  Norfolk  Beacon  that  lieutenant 
Powell  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
schooner  Flirt,  and  lieutenant  Davis  to  that  of  the 
steamer  Poinsett,  which  vessels  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  coast  survey. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Falmouth  sailed  from  Pen- 
sacola for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  ult. 

Espy’s  ventilator.  A n experiment  with  Espy’s 
Conical  Ventilator  was  made  last  week  on  board  the 
North  Carolina,  in  presence  of  Commodore  Stewart 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  court  martial. 


This  instrument  is  used  for  the  cure  of  smokey 
chiiii!)'. y®,  but  or  ships,  Prof.  Espy  uses  a large  can- 
vass bag  surmounted  by  a cone  of  canvass.  This 
bag,  in  the  experiment,  was  40  feet  long  and  18  in- 
ches id  diameter,  reaching  from  above  the  upper 
deck,  down  into  the  hold.  Commodore  . wart  put 
a silk  pocket  handkerchief  into  the  bag  below,  and 
the  current  of  air  was  sufficiently  rapid  to  carry  the 
handkerchief  up  through  the  bag  and  out  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cone  above.  The  commodore  then  tried  his 
hat,  and  it  also  went  up,  but  was  prevented  from  go- 
ing out,  by  closing  the  bag  below,  and  not  allowing 
the  air  to  enter. 

Small  flakes  of  cotton  were  then  used,  and  they 
were  repeatedly  found  to  pass  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tube — 40  feet,  in  less  than  5 seconds,  showing  that 
about  fifty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  were  discharged 
in  one  hour,  from  the  hold  into  the  atmosphere  above 
the  upper  deck. 

During  the  experiment  there  was  a strong  breeze 
— with  less  wind  the  discharge  would  have  been  less, 
and  with  a stronger  wind,  greater.  In  calms,  the  in- 
strument has  no  power. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  utility  of 
this  invention.  Its  simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  its 
entire  efficiency  will  speedily  cause  it  to  be  univer- 
sally adopted,  not  merely  to  ventilate  ships,  but  to 
cure  any  chimney  w'hich  smokes  when  the  wind 
blows.  [ Pennsylvanian . 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

John  Quinct  Adams,  one  of  Mr.  Webster’s  thirty 
whigs  who  “voted  against  the  tariff'  out  and  out,  on 
all  questions  direct  and  indirect”  has  been  nominated 
for  a re-election  to  congress,  by  the  whigs  of  the 
eighth  district  of  Massachusetts. 

[Albany  Argus  Oct.  8. 

House  of  representatives,  Sept.  15,  1842. 

PROTEST  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  MINORITY  AGAINST  THE 
STATE  APPORTIONMENT  ACT. 

The  undersigned  are  impelled,  from  a sense  of  duty 
to  their  coustituents,  to  the  cause  of  equity,  and  par- 
ticularly as  affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  an 
acknowledged  powerful  minority  in  this  common- 
wealth, to  urge  this  their  solemnprotest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  dividing  the  state  into  districts  for  the 
choice  ol  representatives  to  the  congress  of  the  U. 
States.  1 hey  resort  to  this  course,  from  no  spirit  of 
captious  interference,  but  from  a deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  gross  and  palpable  injustice  of  the 
measure. 

If  the  undersigned  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
arguments  and  opinions  of  his  excellency  would  be 
sustained  by  this  house  and  the  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  government,  then  had  they  reason  to  hope  for 
a system  of  districting,  which  should  be  based  upon 
the  principles  of  justice  and  fairness.  In  his  excel- 
lency’s occasional  message  in  relation  to  this  subject 
we  find  the  following  paragraph: — 

“There  never  can  be  contentment  under  an  unjust 
distribution  of  political  power,  nor  under  any  mea- 
sures designed  to  suppress  a fair  expression  of  the 
opinions  of  a minority.” 

The  meaning  of  this  language  is  distinct  and  obvi- 
ous. We  strenuously  persist  against  the  passage  of 
the  act  in  question,  because  it  proposes  a manifest 
“ unjust  distribution  of  political  power.'"  The  demo- 
cratic “ minority ” of  this  state  are  but  a few  thousands 
less  in  number  than  the  whig  majority,  the  whig  ma- 
jority in  the  gubernatorial  vote  of  1841  being  less 
than  a thousand  in  a popular  vote  of  about  110,000. 
This  majority  existed  in  the  capital  of  the  state,  and 
yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  districts  have  been 
so  formed  that  but  a single  district  of  the  ten  in  the 
state  are  found  to  have  given,  by  the  vote  above 
alluded  to,  a democratic  majority!  We  respectfully 
protest  against  the  measure,  as  one  “ designed  to  sup- 
press a fair  ex]>ression  of  the  opinions  of  a minority .” 

Had  this  result  been  produced  by  any  adherence  to 
any  settled  principles  of  action — the  principle  of  an 
equal  population  in  each  district— -the  preservation 
of  county  lines  and  associations,  or  a symmetric  and 
compact  form  of  districts,  we  should  have  had  less 
reason  to  complain.  But,  when  we  find  these  prin- 
ciples all  disregarded — when  we  find  a difference  in 
population  in  the  districts  of  about  twenty-three 
thousand — a large  portion  of  the  counties  severed, 
and  one  even  into  five  parts — when  we  find  districts 
composed  of  three  and  even  four  fragments  of  coun- 
ties, and  when  we  discover  in  some  of  the  districts 
the  most  uncomely  forms,  we  are  led,  irresistibly,  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  plan  has  been  the  result  of 
watchful  ingenuity  and  careful  computation  to  pro- 
duce the  injustice  against  which  we  protest.  We 
are  sustained  in  the  conclusion  by  the  rejection  of 
various  amendments  offered  by  members  of  the 


minority,  with  a frank  avowal  of  political  bias  and 
objects,  and  more  especially  by  the  bold  and  unjust 
declaration  proceeding  from  a prominent  member  of 
the  majority  party,  that,  as  they  believe  their  princi- 
ples to  be  right,  it,  becomes  their  duty  so  to  district 
the  state  as  to  stifle  as  far  possible  the  voice  of  the 
democracy  in  the  national  councils!  However  plau- 
sible this  doctrine  may,  at  first  glance  appear,  we 
protest  against  it  as  tyrannical  and  oppressive  in 
spirit  and  operation.  In  our  spheres  as  private  citi- 
zens, we  may  rightfully  use  all  fair  and  honorable 
means  to  attain  party  ends,  but  the  attainment  of 
such  ends  in  our  capacity  as  legislators  is  arbitrary 
and  anti-republican. 

Loud  and  repeated  complaints  have  been  made 
against  the  democratic  party  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  for  alledged  injustice  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  In  neither  of  those  states  has  the  demo- 
cratic party  attempted  a project  even  approaching  a 
parallel  to  the  injustice  ofthe  bill  of  this  house.  In-' 
asmuch,  therefore,  as  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the 
doings  of  the  majority  of  those  states  has  existed, 
especially  in  Ohio,  where  injustice  of  a degree  not 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  bill  of  this  house  was 
deemed  a sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  the  legisla- 
ture by  resignation,  and  inasmuch  as  the  act  to  which 
this  house  has  given  their  support,  so  far  disfran- 
chises the  democracy  of  the  state  as  to  give  them 
but  one  representative  for  fifty-one  thousand  voters, 
while  it  gives  the  ascendant  party  with  fifty  five  thou- 
sand a predominance  in  the  other  nine,  basing  the 
calculation  upon  a result  more  favorable  to  the  de- 
mocratic party  than  any  series  of  the  past  fitteen 
years,  we  feel  called  upon  to  ask  that  this  protest 
may  be  entered  upon  the  journal  of  the  house,  as  an 
evidence  to  posterity  that  we  have  not  silently  acqui- 
esced in  “measures  designed  to  suppress  a fair  expression 
of  the  opinions  of  a minority .” 

The  PROTEST  AGAINST  THE  DISTRICTING  LAW.  We 

publish  to-day  the  protest  of  the  minority  in  the 
house  of  representatives  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  for  districting  the  commonwealth,  which  they 
attempted  to  have  entered  on  the  journal  of  the 
house.  The  authors  of  this  protest  gravely  under- 
take to  represent  this  law  as  a measure  of  “gross 
and  palpable  injustice”  to  the  party  who  are  in  the 
minority  in  this  commonwealth,  and  as  “designed  to 
suppress  a fair  expression  of  the  opinions  of  a mi- 
nority ” We  shall  show  that  this  charge,  so  far 
from  having  any  foundation  in  fact,  is  a gross  calum- 
ny upon  the  legislature. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  towns  in  the  commonwealth,  parlies  are  very 
nearly  equally  divided,  a decided  majority,  however, 
when  the  voters  come  faithfully  to  the  polls,  being 
in  favor  of  the  whig  party.  Towns,  however, 
which  have  decided  majorities  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  are  irregularly  interspersed,  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  state — the  democratic  towns  predomi- 
nating in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Bristol. 

It  was  necessary  to  divide  the  fourteen  counties  in 
the  state,  which  are  of  very  unequal  size  and  popu- 
lation, into  ten  districts — those  districts  to  be  as 
nearly  equal  in  population  as  should  be  found  practi- 
cable, on  any  eligible  and  proper  system  of  division. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  law  in  question,  in  a man- 
ner which  constitutes  districts  of  very  nearly  equal 
population,  with  the  exception  of  one  consisting  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  all  formed  of  contiguous  towns, 
compactly  and  conveniently  situated  for  acting  in 
concert.  A bare  inspection  of  the  map  will  show, 
that  so  far  as  regards  the  geographical  form  of  the 
several  districts  and  the  convenient  collocation  of 
their  respective  paats,  the  distribution  is  as  unob- 
jectionable as  any  that  coaid  be  framed.  It  will  be 
found  also  on  examination  that  regard  has  been  had, 
as  far  as  was  practicable,  to  the  habits  of  inter- 
course and  similarity  of  pursuits  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  united  in  the  same  districts. 

The  leading  charge  made  against  the  legislature  of 
unfairness  in  this  distribution  is,  that  “the  rights  and 
interests  of  an  acknowledged  powerful  minority  in 
the  commonwealth,”  that  is,  of  the  democratic  par 
ty,  are  sacrificed  ic  this  distribution.  We  know  of 
no  fairer  test  of  the  justice  of  this  charge  than  to 
take  the  actual  state  of  the  two  parties  at  a time 
when  their  votes  throughout  the  state  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal.  It  will  be  well  recollected,  that 
in  the  election  of  three  years  ago.  Governor  Morton 
was  chosen  by  a majority  of  one  vote.  The  two 
parties,  therefore,  as  represented  by  that  vote  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  equal.  Consequently,  a divi- 
sion of  the  state  into  districts,  which  should  do  equal 
justice  to  the  two  parties,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
such  a vote,  ought  to  give  an  equal  division  of  re- 
presentatives between  the  two  parlies. 

We  have  taken  the  pains  to  make  an  exact  trial  of 
the  law  by  this  test.  The  result  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  This  table  shows  the  population  of 
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the  several  districts,  according  to  the  census  of  1840, 
the  number  of  votes  given,  in  the  election  of  1839 
for  the  whig  and  democratic  candidates,  and  the  ma- 
jority for  the  whig  and  democratic  candidates  in  each. 

VOTES  IN  ELECTION  OF  1839. 


Dstrict. 

Population. 

Everett. 

Morton. 

Whig 
maj  ' 

Dem. 

maj. 

No.  1. 

93,383 

4,906 

3,702 

1,204 

“ « 2. 

72,393 

5,043 

4,874 

169 

“ 3. 

70  516 

4,402 

4,314 

88 

“ 4. 

71,701 

5,269 

5,939 

670 

“ 5. 

72,595 

5,857 

6,134 

277 

“ 6. 

71,102 

5,639 

5,769 

130 

« 7. 

70,976 

5,609 

5,422 

187 

“ 8. 

71,603 

5,284 

5,488 

204 

“ 9. 

71,874 

4,496 

5,938 

1,442 

“ 10. 

71,557 

4 215 

3,447 

768 

50,720 

51,027 

2,416 

2,723 

Besides  the  above  votes,  there  were  307  scattering 
votes,  which  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  change 
the  majority  in  either  district,  or  make  any  material 
change  in  the  character  of  the  above  statement.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  such  is  the  divi- 
sion of  parties,  in  the  districts  now  formed,  that  in  an 
election  in  which  the  democratic  party  received  ex- 
actly half  the  votes,  they  would  have  had  a majority 
of  votes  in  one  half  the  districts,  and  would  have  been 
in  a minority  in  the  other  half;  and  that  a democratic 
gain  of  two  per  cent,  on  that  state  of  the  polls,  e- 
qually  distributed  among  the  districts,  would  give 
them  a maj  >rity  in  three  more  of  the  districts,  mak- 
ing eight  ou  of  the  ten. 

It  tl'i us  appears,  that  gerrymandered  as  it  is  pre- 
tended the  state  is  by  this  law,  one  half  the  votes 
given  for  the  democratic  party,  and  distributed 
among  the  towns  in  the  proportions  in  which  they 
actually  were  in  the  election  of  1839,  will  in  the  next 
election,  should  they  be  obtained,  give  them  one  half 
the  districts;  and  moreover,  that  a majority  of  2000 
votes  in  the  slate,  distributed  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  distributed,  in  case  they 
should  gain  that  majority,  will  give  them  eight  of  the 
ten  districts,  leaving  the  whigs  only  two.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  results  from  the  nearly  equal  distribu- 
tion of  parties  in  the  principal  part  of  the  state,  that 
a whig  majority  of  about  3000  votes  will  be  likely  to 
give  a similar  advantage  of  eight  districts  to  that 
party. 

We  have  not  at  command  any  official  statement  of 
the  votes  of  last  year.  It  is  asserted  in  the  protest 
that  according  to  the  vote  of  last  election  there  would 
have  been  a democratic  majority  in  but  one  of  the 
districts  now  constituted.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  because 
there  was  a large  number  of  abolition  votes  last 
year,  particularly  in  the  third  and  fourth  districts. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  votes 
for  governor  Morton  last  year  was  but  51,367;  and 
and  for  governor  Davis,  and  all  other  candidates, 
59,695 — making  the  whole  number  of  democratic 
votes  fall  short  of  a majority  by  8,328.  A third  part 
of  this  disparity  against  the  whigs,  would  have  left 
them,  as  above  shown,  but  two  of  the  ten  districts. 

It  is  demonstrable,  from  these  and  similar  results, 
derivable  from  calculation  of  the  chances  of  political 
changes  supposing  them  to  be  produced  by  causes 
likely  to  operate  equally  upon  all  the  districts,  that 
the  distribution  by  the  present  law  is  not  only  quite 
as  favorable  to  the  democratic  party  as  to  the  whigs, 
but  even  more  favorable.  If  the  districts  are  formed, 
with  equal  advantage  to  the  two  parties,  one  half  the 
votes,  in  the  most  probable  result  of  chances,  (for 
after  all  there  must  be  much  uncertainty)  should  give 
a majority  in  five  districts.  Last  year,  the  whig  can- 
didate received  4,607  more  votes,  than  were  given  to 
tho  democratic  candidate;  and  a majority  of  786  over 
all  other  candidates.  Such  a majority  in  the  state 
might  surely  be  expected  to  give  the  whigs  a majo- 
rity in  more  than  half  the  districts.  The  Post  has 
stated  we  presume  correctly,  that  the  vote  of  last 
year  gives  a whig  majority  in  seven  of  of  the  districts. 
This  is  no  proof  of  the  unfairness  of  the  districts, 
for  as  we  have  shown,  a small  superiority  of  demo- 
cratic votes  would  give  that  party  eight  of  the  ten 
districts. 

This  view  of  the  operation  of  different  states  of 
the  votes,  upon  the  present  arrangement  of  districts, 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  groundless  is  the  charge 
against  the  majority  of  the  legislature,  that  this  law 
is  “designed  to  suppress  a fair  expression  of  the  opin- 
ions of  the  minority.”  [Bonton  Advertiser. 

The  protest.  The  protest  of  the  minority  in  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  on  which  vve 
have  already  offered  some  remarks,  gives  the  follow- 
ing enumeration  of  the  grounds  on  which  its  authors 
infer,  that  the  bill  against  which  they  protest,  is  the 
result  of  a studied  design  to  do  injustice  to  the  mino- 
rity party  in  the  state. 

“When  we  find,”  says  the  protest,  “a  difference 
in  population  in  the  districts  of  about  twenty-three 


thousand — a large  portion  of  the  counties  severed, 
and  one  even  into  five  parts — when  we  find  districts 
composed  of  three  and  even  four  fragments  of  coun- 
tries, and  when  we  discover  in  some  of  the  districts 
the  most  uncomely  forms,  we  are  led,  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  plan  has  been  the  result  of 
watchful  ingenuity  and  careful  computation  to  pro- 
duce the  injustice  against  which  we  protest.” 

Here  are  four  reasons  given  for  the  gross  charge 
against  the  purity  and  honesty  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  1st  that  there  is  a difference  of  23,000 
in  the  population  of  the  different  districts.  Now  the 
fact  is  that  there  is  a remarkable  degree  of  uniformi- 
ty in  the  population  of  the  several  districts,  as  they 
are  constituted  by  this  law,  with  one  exception.  In 
the  first  district,  consisting  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
population  exceeds  that  of  each  of  the  others  by 
more  than  20,000,  simply  because  it  could  not  be  re- 
duced without  a division  of  the  city,  which  has  al- 
ways been  accustomed  to  vote  in  a body  in  the  choice 
of  all  its  political  officers.  If  the  electors  of  Boston 
are  willing  to  submit  to  a curtailment  of  a quarter 
part  of  the  weight  of  their  voles,  in  the  choice  of  a 
representative  to  congress,  rather  than  to  have  their 
city  divided  between  two  districts,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  the  democratic  members  of  the  legis- 
lature from  other  parts  of  the  state  should  complain 
of  it.  This  inequality,  instead  of  doing  injustice  to  the 
democratic  party,  manifestly  diminishes  the  weight  of 
the  whig  vote,  inasmuch  as  that  if  a quarter  part  of 
the  voters  of  the  city  had  been  attached  to  another 
district,  as  might  have  been  done,  they  would  have 
had  a voice  in  the  choice  of  a second  representative. 
If  the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  were 
opposed  to  this  diminution  of  the  influence  of  the 
Boston  electors,  thay  had  a perfect  right  to  object 
to  it,  and  to  protest  against  it,  if  they  saw  fit;  but 
they  have  no  right  to  cite  this  feature  of  the  bill  as  a 
proof  that  the  bill  is  contrived  to  do  injustice  to  the 
democratic  party,  because  it  is  not  true  that  it  proves 
any  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  proves  any 
thing  in  reference  to  this  point,  it  proves  that  the  le- 
gislature did  not  regard  the  relative  weight  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  several  districts  as  a matter  of  pri- 
mary importance. 

The  second  reason  is  that  a large  portion  of  the 
counties  are  severed,  and  one  of  them  into  five  parts. 
This  we  believe  is  not  strictly  true.  Middlesex 
forms  a part  of  four  districts,  and  Worcester  con- 
tributes to  three,  one  of  which  it  forms  entire.  We 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  system  that 
counties  are  so  much  divided,  and  we  were  at  first 
view,  of  opinion  that  the  districts  might  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  formed,  with  a greater  regard  to 
county  lines.  But  on  a more  careful  examination  of 
the  modes  in  which  this  might  be  done,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  would  have  been  impracticable  without 
an  abandonment  of  some  of  the  advantages  which  are  ! 
secured  in  the  present  plan.  Such  a system  of  divi- 
sion would  have  formed  districts  less  compact  in 
form,  and  composed  of  inhabitants  less  connected  by 
habits  of  intercourse. 

3d.  The  protest  complains  that  there  are  districts 
composed  of  three  and  even  four  fragments  of  coun- 
ties. We  should  like  to  know  how  this  was  to  be  avoid-  i 
ed,  if  the  districts  were  to  be  made  nearly  equal  in  po-  I 
pulation,  and  formed  of  contiguous  portions  of  terri- 
tory.  Take  for  example  the  7th  district,  which  is  j 
composed  of  the  county  of  Berkshire,  and  a regular 
tier  of  towns  in  the  three  adjoining  counties.  The  ! 
only  alternative  for  this  would  have  been  to  annex 
to  Berkshire,  Franklin  or  Hampden,  either  of  which 
would  have  constituted  adistrictof  inconvenient  form, 
the  extreme  parts  of  which  would  have  been  quite 
remote  from  one  another.  The  protest  goes  on  to 
object  that  some  of  the  districts  are  of  “the  most  un- 
comely forms.”  By  this  the  authors  of  the  protest 
mean  to  intimate,  we  suppose,  that  they  discern  in 
the  form  of  the  districts  the  features  of  the  gerry- 
mander. To  judge  of  the  justice  of  this  complaint, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  shape  of  the  se- 
veral districts,  as  delineated  on  the  map,  and  we  deny 
that  there  is  any  thing  “uncomely,”  or  in  any  respect 
monstrous  or  ill  shapen  in  the  forms  which  they  pre- 
sent. We  are  not  able  to  discover  anything  in  the 
shape  of  any  one  of  the  districts  to  justify  this  charge. 
Such  are  all  the  reasons  which  the  authors  of  the 
protest  say  lead  irresistably  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plan  was  ingeniously  contrived  to  produce  injus- 
tice. We  confidently  insist  that  they  authorise  no 
such  inference.  On  the  contrary  the  pretended  in- 
ference is  a base  and  groundless  charge  by  the  mino- 
rity against  the  majority  of  the  legislature,  for  which 
these  pretended  reasons  do  not  afford  even  a show  of 
plausibility. 

Again  the  authors  of  the  protest  say — 

“Loud  and  repeated  complaints  have  been  made 
against  the  democratic  party  in  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Ohio  for  alleged  injustice  in  relation  to  this 


subject.  In  neither  of  those  states  has  the  democra- 
tic party  attempted  a project  even  approaching  a pa- 
rallel to  the  injustice  of  the  bill  of  this  house.  Inas- 
much, therefore,  as  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the 
doings  of  the  majority  of  those  states  has  existed, 
especially  as  to  Ohio,  where  injustice  of  a degree 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  bill  of  this  house 
was  deemed  a sufficient  cause  for  dissolving  the  legis- 
lature by  resignation.” 

Here  is  an  attempt  to  compare  the  act  of  our  le- 
gislature. with  the  outrageous  gerrymandering  pro- 
jects of  the  New  York  house  of  assembly,  and  the 
Ohio  legislature;  the  first  of  which  was  partially  de- 
feated by  the  firmness  of  the  senate,  and  the  latter 
by  the  secession  of  the  whig  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture. It  would  be  protracting  this  article  to  a greater 
length  than  we  are  disposed  to  give  it,  to  expose  the 
grossness  of  the  assertion  here  made.  We  content 
ourselves,  with  what  we  have  already  said  on  the 
subject,  for  a vindication  of  the  act  of  our  own  legis- 
lature, against  the  charge  of  either  studied  or  acci- 
dental injustice  to  the  democratic  party;  and  with 
declaring  the  parallel  here  attempted  to  be  made,  to 
its  disadvantage,  between  it  and  the  bills  which  have 
been  so  loudly  denounced  of  the  New  York  and  Ohio 
legislature,  and  a gross  attempt  to  palliate  the  enor- 
mous abuses  of  the  democratic  party  in  those  legis- 
latures. [Boston  Advertiser. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Convention.  The  convention  for  framing  a con- 
stitution for  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  adjourned  on 
Tuesday,  to  meet  again  on  the  third  of  November, 
at  East  Greenwich — the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly.  Its  officers  were,  Governor  James 
Fenner,  president  and  H.  Y.  Cranston,  esq.  vice  pre- 
sident, Messrs  T.  A.  Jenckes  and  W.  Updike,  jr.  se- 
cretaries. H.  Y.  Cranston,  esq.  the  vice  president, 
presided  over  its  deliberations.  The  constitution  is 
completed,  but  is  not  yet  engrossed.  The  convention 
passed  a resolution  requesting  the  general  assembly 
to  grant  them  the  power  to  present  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  shall  vote  on  the  question  of  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  A majority  of  the  convention  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favor  of  allowing  all  who  had 
a right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  delegates,  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  adoption. 

The  Providence  Journal  gives  a synopsis  of  the  se- 
veral articles  of  the  constitution,  which  are  fourteen 
in  number.  We  copy  the  following,  in  which  are  em- 
braced the  more  important  articles.  The  following 
is  the  preamble: 

We,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  grateful  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  He  hath  so 
long  permitted  us  to  enjoy,  and  looking  to  Him  for 
a blessing  upon  our  endeavors  to  secure  and  trans- 
mit the  same,  unimpaired,  to  succeeding  generations, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. 

Article  first  contains  the  declaration  of  rights  and 
privileges;  it  is  full  and  ample,  setting  forth  clearly 
the  principles  of  sound  government,  and  securing  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  every  individual  citizen.  The 
first  section  is  as  follows: 

“In  the  words  of  the  father  of  his  country,  we  de- 
clare, that  ‘the  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  make  and  alter  their  constitu- 
tions of  government;  but  that  the  constitution  which 
at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  au- 
thentic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory 
upon  all.” 

The  fourth  section  prohibits  slavery. 

The  following  is  the  section  concerning  the  fishe- 
ries: 

“The  people  shall  continue  to  enjoy  and  freely 
exercise  all  the  rights  of  fishery  and  privileges  of 
the  shore  to  which  they  have  been  heretofore  entitl- 
ed under  the  charter  and  usages  of  this  state.  But 
no  new  right  in  these  respects  is  intended  to  be  grant- 
ed, nor  any  existing  one  imparted  by  thi3  declara- 
tion.” 

Article  Second — On  the  right  of  suffrage.  Suf- 
frage is  extended  beyond  its  present  basis  to  all  male 
native  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  resided 
in  the  state  two  years,  and  in  the  town  where  they 
offer  to  vote  one  year;  who  are  registered  and  have 
paid  a tax,  either  personal  or  for  registration,  of  one 
dollar,  within  the  year  previous,  or  who  have  been 
equipped  and  done  military  duty  within  that  time  ac- 
cording to  law.  Every  person  who  contributes  to 
the  burthens  of  the  state,  is  thus  allowed  a voice  in 
the  election  of  all  civil  officers.  To  vote  upon  any 
question  for  raising  a tax,  or  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  in  any  town,  or  for  members  of  the  city- 
council  of  Providence — the  voter  must  have  been 
assessed  on  property  to  the  value  $150.  The  ques, 

| tion  whether  colored  persons  shall  be  permitted  tq 
vote  or  not,  is  left  to  the  people  to  decide,  Th« 
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word  white  is  not  in  the  constitution,  but  a separate 
vote  will  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  that  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  on  the  question 
whether  it  shall  be  inserted  or  not.  This  will  de- 
cide whether  the  blacks  shall  vote  or  not,  without 
any  property  qualification.  The  constitution  provides 
that  they  shall  vote  if  possessed  of  a freehold  qualifi- 
cation. 

Article  Third  provides  that  the  power  of  the  go- 
vernment shall  be  distributed  into  the  three  depart- 
ments— legislative,  executive  and  judicial. 

Article  Fourth — Of  the  legislative poiver.  Arti- 
cle Fifth — Of  the  house  of  representatives.  Article 
Sixth — Of  the  senate.  The  legislature  consists  of 
two  houses,  one,  the  house  of  representatives,  con- 
structed on  the  strict  ratio  of  population,  allowing 
each  town  at  least  one;  and  in  the  other,  the  senate, 
each  town  or  city  has  a single  representative.  The 
ratio  in  the  house  of  representatives  is  one  repre- 
sentative to  1,530  inhabitants,  making  in  all  69  mem- 
bers. The  number  is  limited  to  seventy-two,  and  no 
town  or  city  is  to  have  above  one-sixth  of  that  num- 
ber. The  senate  consists  of  lieutenant  governor  and 
31  senators.  This  system  bears  the  closest  analogy 
to  that  adopted  in  the  constitution  of  the  TJ.  States, 
the  same  principle  being  adhered  to  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  general  assembly  is  required  to  meet  in  the 
different  counties  as  now  provided  by  law.  The  as- 
sent of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  general  assembly,  is  required  for  the 
appropriation  of  public  money  to  private  or  local  uses. 
Tne  general  assembly  has  no  power  to  contract  debts 
exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars,  without  the  consent 
of  the  people,  except  in  cases  of  insurrection  or  in- 
vasion. 

Article  Seventh — Of  impeachments.  Impeach- 
ments are  to  be  prepared  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  tried  by  the  senate.  A vote  of  two-thirds 
is  necessary  to  conviction. 

Article  Eighth — Of  the  executive  power.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  governor  are  the  same  as 
now  provided  by  law.  He  may  grant  reprieves  until 
the  end  of  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Article  Ninth — Of  elections.  The  election  of  all 
officers  and  members  of  the  general  assembly  is  an- 
nual. The  vote  for  general  officers  is  by  ballot,  and 
every  voter  is  to  write  his  name  on  the  back  of  his 
ballot,  as  at  present  required  by  law,  unless,  the  gene- 
ral assembly  shall  change  the  law.  Vacancies  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  are  to  be  filled  by 
new  elections.  In  case  of  failure  to  elect  a.governor, 
lieut.  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney  general, 
or  general  treasurer,  the  general  assembly  shall  choose 
by  ballot  from  the  two  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes. 

The  Door  Constitution.  J.  Q.  Mams.  The 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  Register,  in  noticing  the 
report  that  John  Quincy  Adams  had  volunteered  his 
services  to  defend  Messrs.  Anthony  and  Pearce,  says: 
“On  Wednesday  we  conversed  with  the  gentleman 
who  called  upon  Mr.  Adams  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  by  him  we  are  informed  that  it  is  true. — 
Mr.  Adams  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  peo- 
ple’s constitution  was  framed  and  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  principles  of  our  institutions;  that 
it  is  the  established  constitution  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  supreme  law  of  the  state;  that  Thomas  W.  Dorr 
is  the  rightful  and  legitimate  governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  that  there  is  no  escaping  from  these  con- 
clusions.” 


NEW  YORK. 

Property  in  New  York  City.  By  a statement 
of  the  relative  value  of  real  and  personal  estate  as- 
sessed in  1841  and  1842,  as  prepared  for  the  common 
council,  it  appears  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  real 
estate  is  $9,861,906 

Of  personal  estate  3,549,413 


Total  decrease 
The  aggregate  of  1841 
“ “ of  1842 


$13,411,319 

$251,194,920 

237,783,601 


Total  decrease  $13,411,319 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Morehead,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  on  the  Columbia  and  Phi- 
ladelphia Rail  Road,  it  appears  that  the  clear  profits 
of  motive  power  on  that  road  for  six  months,  and 
the  railway  for  five  months,  amount  to  ninety-nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  over  all  ex- 
penses. It  is  estimated  that  the  clear  profits  of  the 
present  year,  notwithstanding  the  decline  of  business, 
and  the  large  reduction  in  the  receipt  of  tolls,  will 
more  than  pay  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing the  road. 


Carey 

MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE  CITY ELECTIONS. 

Whigs.  V.  B. 

6,021  Gallager 

6,722 

Tagart 

5,931  Graves 

6,778 

Watson 

5,973  Starr 

6,738 

Sweeny 

5,966  Spence 

6,699 

Keyser 

6,105  Springer 

6,822 

Average  V.  B.  majority  752.  Last  year 

it  was 

1,062. 

Walker 

BALTIMORE  COUNTY FOR  ASSEMBLY. 

Van  Buren — total  vote. 

] .845  Randall 

1,742 

Risteau 

1,771  Hall 

1526 

Welsh 

1,758 

Hook 

Independent — total  vote. 
1,113  Jackson 

392 

Sheriffs  of  Baltimore  city  and  county. 

Tracy,  7,343;  Chase,  5,150;  Harker,  4,724;  Boul- 
din,  1,139;  Marriott,  242,  Perdue,  692;  Bond,  1,189; 
Coulson,  1,484;  Hudson,  967;  Mitchell,  433;  Belt, 
1,407;  Pouder,  1413;  Gover,  54.  Nicholas  Tracy’s 
majority  over  Chase,  the  second  on  the  return  is 
2,193;  Chase  leads  Harker,  the  third  on  the  return, 


426  votes. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Independent.  V.  B. 

Lecompte  1,322  Brown  1,620 

Appier  1,145  Shaw  1,488 

Pouder  1,317 

Stull  1,249 

Sheriff. 

Hope,  (V.  B.)  1,055  Trumbo,  Whig  993 

ANNE  ARUNDEL  COUNTY. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

Senate. 

Johnson,  1,459  Sellman,  1,531 

House  of  delegates. 

Garner,  1,430  Hammond,  1,487 

WorthiDgton,  1,440  Dorsey,  1,522 

Mills,  1,464  Murray,  1,518 

Hayden,  1,418  Owings,  1,540 

Alexander,  1,435  Clarke,  1,465 


Pindle,  (V.  B.)  is  elected  sheriff.  Messrs.  Gam- 
brill  and  Clayton  (W.)  and  Mr.  Lusby  (V.  B.)  are 
elected  commissioners. 


HARFORD  COUNTY — DELEGATES. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Hopkins 

1,250  Jarret 

1,235 

Butler 

1,252  Bouldin 

1,180 

Yellot 

1,251  Stephenson 

1,178 

Polk 

1,225  Walsh 

1,172 

Sheriff. 

Gover 

1,215  Richardson 

1,234 

Whitaker 

554 

Three  whigs  and  one  V.  B.  are  elected  to  the  legis- 

lature. 

FREDERICK  COUNTY. 

Two  whigs  and  three  V.  B.  have  been  elected: 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Brengle, 

2,598  Staley, 

2.613 

Richardson, 

2 668  Biser, 

2,642 

Lynch, 

2,659  McKeehan, 

2,657 

Naill, 

2,609  Crampton, 

2,657 

Johnson, 

2,511  Brower, 

2,637 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Senate. 

Gaither, 

902 

Hughes, 

675 

House  of  delegates. 

Griffith, 

880  Dade, 

878 

Kilgour, 

859  Worthington, 

845 

Brooke, 

736 

Dawson, 

837 

Gott, 

730 

Willett, 

635 

Sheriffs. 

Vinson, 

962  Candler 

802 

English, 

366 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Whigs. 

V.  B. 

Weisel 

2,028  Weber 

2,415 

Boteler 

2,066  Ham 

2,403 

Jacques 

2,126  Boteler 

2,382 

Fowler 

2,171  Nesbit 

2,463 

Zeigler 

2,101  Grove 

2,422 

Repeal  ticket. 

Eakle 

117  Huyatt 

120 

Whitmer 

171  Rigner 

124 

Sheriff. 

Keller 

1,978  Catron 

918 

Wilson 

2,623 

ALLEGANY  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Pickell 

1,178  Buskirk 

1,306 

Pearre 

1,131  Neff 

1,170 

Shaw 

1,076  Fitzpatrick 

1,127 

Armstrong 

1,038  Buchanan 

1,141 

Bruce  (whig)  is  elected  sheriff  by  98  majority  over 
Carlton.  The  above  returns  show  that  one  whig  and 
three  V.  B.  are  elected. 

prince  george’s  county. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

Senate. 


Bowie 

763  W.  D.  Bowie 

818 

Delegates. 

Hamilton 

789  Roley  * 

679 

Barkner 

833  Beckett 

741 

Semmes 

864 

Tuck 

859 

CALVERT  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Senate. 

Somerville 

391  Paran 

406 

House  of  Delegates. 

Hance 

414  Allnut 

421 

Morsell 

399  Weems 

405 

Sedwick 

384  Harrison 

362 

CHARLES  COUNTY. 

Senate. 

John  Matthews,  (nominated  whig). 

651 

J.  D.  Carpenter,  (independent  whig). 

592 

House  of  delegates. 

Whig  ( nominated ).  V.  B. 

Crain, 

655  Robey, 

502 

Gardiner, 

559 

Freeman, 

557 

Independent  Whig. 
Brawner,  619 


Lawson,  (W.)  is  elected  sheriff  over  Roberts  by  35 


majority. 

ST.  MARY’S  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Causin 

655  Key 

620 

Thomas 

655  Miles 

587 

Leigh 

619 

Sheriff. 

Gough,  (W.) 

827  Greenwell  (V.B.) 

329 

Clarke,  (W.) 

128  Watts,  (independent)  168 

TALBOT  COUNTY. 

Indep. 

V.  B. 

Bartlett 

546  Sherwood 

748 

Pratt 

366  Bowdle 

736 

Colston 

706 

Willis  (V.  B.)  elected  sheriff. 

KENT  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Sutton 

632  Conn 

591 

Raisin 

617  Usilton 

590 

Ed  is 

608  Woodall 

494 

Three  whigs  elected. 

Sheriff. 

Tilden  (W.) 

547  Blackstone  (V.  B.) 

671 

QUEEN  ANNE’S  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Clements 

734  Roberts 

730 

Dunbracco, 

733  Smith 

717 

Hopper 

724  Bryan 

685 

Two  whigs  and  one  V.  B.  elected. 

Sheriff. 

Johnson  (W.) 

781  Sutton  (V.  B.) 

659 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

The  election  in  this  county  has  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  two  whigs  and  two  V.  B.  to  the  house  of 
delegates,  and  of  Dr.  Williams,  whig,  to  the  state 
senate. 


Whig. 

CECIL 

COUNTY. 

V.  B. 

Crookshanks 

1,391 

Lackland 

1,453 

Simpers 

1,378 

Janney 

1,368 

Reynolds 

1,344 

For  wood 

1,349 

Archer 

1,280 

Knight 

1,362 

The  whigs  have  elected  two  delegates.  Crook- 
shanks  and  Simpers — leaving  out  the  two  repudia- 
tors  of  last  session.  Forward  and  Knight.  A gain  of 
two  whigs.  The  whigs  have  elected  their  sheriff, 
Foard,  by  a majority  of  205.  The  commissioners 
elect  are  three  whigs,  three  V.  B.,  and  one  indepen- 
dent. 


Charles 

Whig. 

CAROLINE  COUNTY. 

V.  B. 

Senate. 

599 

585 

Nicols 

House  of  Delegates. 
567  Anthony 

562 

Jump 

554  Sherwood 

591 

Harrington 

504  Showley 

583 

Jump 

Sheriffs. 

635  Horney 

578 

Hearn, 

Whig. 

WORCESTER  COUNTY. 

V.  B. 

1,064  Holland 

1,185 

Taylor 

971  Davis 

865 

Handy 

893 

Homan 

Cathell 

Three 

whigs 

765 

702 

and  one  V.  B.  elected. 

Lindsey, 

whig,  is 

elected  sheriff. 
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DORCHESTER  COUNTV. 


Phelps 

912  Henry 

620 

Travers 

904  Woolford 

609 

Lccompte 

886  Abbott 

348 

Greene 

867 

Four  wh 

igs  elected. 

Sheriff. 

Bail 

891  Moore 

717 

RECAPITULATION STATE  SENATE. 

The  senate  consists  of  21  members,  14  of  whom 
hold  over,  and  7 were  elected  on  Wednesday  the  5th 
inst.  Of  the  senators  holding  over,  9 are  whigs  and 
5 Van  Burenites.  Of  the  7 senators  who^e  terms 
have  expired,  6 were  whigs  and  1 Van  Burenite. 

Whig.  Van  Buren. 

Senators  holding  over,  9 5 

Montgomery,  1 0 

Prince  George’s,  0 whig  loss  1 

Anne  Arundel,  0 “ “ 1 


Calvert, 

0 “ 

<< 

1 

Caroline, 

1 whig  gain 

0 

Charles, 

1 

0 

Somerset, 

1 

0 

13 

8 

HOUSE  OF 

DELEGATES. 

1842. 

1841. 

Counties. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

Whig.  V.  B. 

Baltimore  city, 

5 

5 

Baltimore  county, 

5 

5 

Cecil, 

2 

2 

3 

Frederick, 

2 

3 

5 

Harford, 

3 

1 

4 

Montgomery, 

2 

2 

4 

Anne  Arundel, 

5 

1 

4 

Carroll, 

4 

4 

Washington, 

5 

4 

Prince  George’s, 

4 

4 

Kent, 

3 

3 

Queen  Ann, 

2 

1 

3 

Charles, 

3 

3 

Caroline, 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Calvert, 

1 

2 

3 

Talbot, 

3 

3 

Allegany, 

1 

3 

1 

2 

St.  Mary’s, 

2 

1 

3 

Dorchester, 

4 

4 

Somerset, 

2 

2 

4 

Worcester, 

3 

1 

3 

1 

35 

47 

35 

44 

GENERAL  RECAPITULATION — JOINT 

BALLOT. 

The  vote  on  joint  ballot  will  stand  as  follows: 

Whig. 

Van  Buren. 

Senate, 

13 

8 

House, 

35 

47 

48 

55 

Van  Buren  majority,  7. 


VIRGINIA. 

An  editorial  convention  which  was  to  have  assem- 
bled at  Lynchburg  proved  an  entire  failure. 

Agricultural  Fair.  We  repeat  this  morning  the 
list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  approaching 
fair  of  the  Henrico  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
society.  We  hope  our  agricultural  fellow  citizens 
will  exhibit  a liberal  number  of  animals  on  the  occa- 
sion of  this  fall  meeting.  This  system  of  agricultu- 
ral societies  is  one  of  the  grand  movements  of  the 
age.  It  has  done  wonders  for  the  north — it  may  do 
wonders  for  us.  Let  it  be  adhered  to  with  the  ener- 
gy and  enthusiasm  worthy  so  great  a cause  as  it  is. 
We  have  been  all  along  confident  in  our  predictions 
of  the  noble  benefits  that  would  ensue  from  such  a 
course.  Our  confidence  derives  assurance  already 
from  the  signs  of  improvement  that  have  been  exhi- 
bited, brief  as  has  been  the  existence  of  the  system 
among  us.  [Compiler  8th  inst. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  official  vote.  We  have  been  politely  fur- 
nished by  Secretary  Hill  with  the  official  vote  of  the 
several  counties  of  the  state  for  governor.  The  re- 
ported vole  from  many  of  them  must  have  been 
grossly  inaccurate,  as  not  one  of  the  published  state- 
ments have  come  within  several  hundred  votes  of  the 
actual  result.  We  will  publish  on  Tuesday,  the 
whole  table,  but  must  content  ourself,  to-day,  with 
the  following  epitome: 

Morehead’s  whole  vote  39,586 

Henry’s  do.  do.  34,994 

Morehead’s  majority  4,592 

[Raleigh  Register  Oct.  7. 


ALABAMA. 

The  papers  of  this  state  complain  that  injustice 
has  been  done  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
people  in  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
press  elsewhere  upon  its  banking  system.  They  say 
that  the  people  of  Alabama  are  not  chargeable,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  with  favoring  the  dishonest  doctrine 
of  repudiation — that  they  are  ready  to  submit  to  any 
degree  of  taxation  necessary  to  restore  the  credit  of 
the  state  and  meet  its  engagements — that  the  late 
election  turned  upon  the  taxation  question,  and  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  successful  candidates  are 
pledged  to  support  such  a system  of  taxes  as  will 
cover  the  wants  of  the  state.  We  rejoice  to  believe 
that  the  legislature  will  redeem  this  pledge.  In  few 
of  the  stales  does  there  prevail  a higher  moral  tone 
than  in  Alabama.  [Charleston  Mercury  Oct.  6tli. 

TENNESSEE 

We  learn  from  the  Nashvillle  papers  of  the  2d  inst. 
that  on  the  previous  day  the  general  assembly  of 
Tennessee  met  in  extra  session  at  Nashville.  All 
the  senators  with  the  exception  of  Messrs.  Ross,  Mar- 
tin, and  Gardner,  were  in  their  seats.  The  Repre- 
sentatives absent  were  Speaker  Douglass,  Reeee, 
Bostick,  Rogers,  Trice,  and  the  member  from  Hen- 
derson. It  is  said  that  speaker  Douglass  is  detained 
at  home  by  blindness,  and  that  he  will  probably  be 
unable  to  act  as  speaker,  if  indeed  he  is  able  to  at- 
tend the  extra  session  at  all. 

The  message  of  Governor  Jones  to  the  legislature 
sets  forth  the  object  for  which  he  summoned  the  le- 
gislature together. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  laying  off  the  state  into 
congressional  districts,  under  the  new  apportionment. 

The  next  is  to  divide  the  state  into  Senatorial  and 
representative  districts,  for  the  election  of  members 
of  the  legislature,  as  required  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  state. 

The  necessity  of  electing  Senators  in  congress  is 
also  urged  upon  the  legislature,  as  a duty  required  of 
them  alike  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  their  oaths  of  office. 

The  message  then  touches  upon  several  matters  of 
local  interest  to  Tennessee,  such  as  the  amendment  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Tennessee,  the  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  the  people,  & c. 

The  difficulty  of  electing  Senators  of  the  United 
States  grows  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  houses  are 
politically  opposed.  In  the  Senate  the  Van  Burenites 
have  a majority  of  one,  and  in  the  House  the  whigs 
have  a majority  of  three.  The  Van  Burenites  there 
fore  refuse  to  go  into  joint  ballot  for  the  election  of 
Senators,  as  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
legislature,  since  the  state  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  They  place  their  refusal  on  other  grounds, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  refuse  to  go  into  the 
joint  ballot  because  they  know  whigs  will  be  chosen 
as  the  whigs  have  the  majority. 

OHIO. 

The  press  of  Ohio  has  been  teeming  during  the 
late  political  campaign  with  the  accounts  of  vast  po- 
pular assemblages  held  in  various  parts  of  the  state 
re-enacting  the  scenes  of  1840.  On  the  4th  instant 
10,000,  whigs  assembled  at  St.  Clairsville. 

The  Dayton  Journal  gives  a glowing  account  of 
the  great  assemblage  at  that  place  on  the  29th  ult. 
estimated  at  from  100  to  150,000  people.  The  conven- 
tion appointed  governor  Jeremiah  Morrow  of  War- 
ren county,  its  president,  besides  15  vice  presidents 
and  6 secretaries. 

Mr.  Schenck,  in  behalf  of  the  whigs  of  Ohio,  pre- 
sented and  read  the  following  declaration  and  reso- 
lutions: 

Among  the  people,  free  themselves,  and  determin- 
ed to  transmit,  unimpaired,  to  posterity  the  same 
great  inheritance  of  popular  rights,  the  selection  of 
their  public  agents,  from  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift  to  those  of  the  least  importance,  is  the  dearest  to 
them;  it  is  their  free  gift,  and  no  man  who  values  the 
true  spirit  of  republican  institutions,  should  lightly 
thwart  the  popular  will,  when  that  arbiter  of  all  most 
cherished  by  freemen,  like  the  rush  of  mighty  waters, 
pours  itself  along  in  an  irresistible  flood  of  unbought, 
enthusiastic  affections. 

In  this  spirit  the  whig  masses  of  Ohio,  this  day, 
have  met  to  welcome  their  brethren  of  Kentucky. — 
The  good,  the  great,  the  patriotic  of  both  states,  now 
contend,  as  they  have  long  struggled,  unterrified  and 
unsubdued,  for  the  same  great  principles  of  national 
policy. 

The  whig  masses  of  the  two  states  are  also  animat- 
ed by  a like  undivided,  unanimous  opinion  as  to  the 
individual  to  be  selected  for  the  consummation  of 
those  principles. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  the  whig  masses  here  as- 
sembled in  the  voice  of  numbers  never  before  equall- 


ed on  the  American  continent  announce  to  their  whig 
brethren  of  the  union,  HENRY  CLAY  of  Kentucky, 
the  long  cherished,  the  master  spirit,  the  incorrupti- 
ble statesman  of  the  Giant  West,  as  their  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  1844. 

Resolved,  also,  That  the  whigs  of  Ohio  here  assem- 
bled, made  painfully  conscious,  of  the  importance  of 
looking  hereafter  with»equal  care  to  the  character 
and  qualifications  of  him  who  may  be  proposed  for 
the  second  office  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  do 
nominate,  as  their  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency, 
JOHN  DAVIS  of  Massachusetts,  a man  distinguish- 
ed as  well  for  his  stern,  practical  honesty,  and  known 
principles,  as  for  his  long  and  valuable  public  services; 
and  as  their  first  choice  for  that  station,  they  propose 
him  to  their  brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of  the  other 
states  of  this  union. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  best  guaranty  Ohio  can  give 
to  the  other  states,  of  her  determination  to  main- 
tain and  carry  out  whig  principles  and  measures 
we  will  elect  THOMAS  CORWIN,  again  our  go- 
vernor. 

The  reading  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the 
most  hearty  cheers  from  the  vast  multitude,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  resolution  nominating  Mr.  Clay 
for  the  presidency,  was  presented,  was  there  such  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  and  feeling  as  was  only  equalled 
when  at  the  close  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Schenck  in- 
troduced that  great  statesman  and  governor  of  all 
hearts  to  the  people,  without  any  address  or  fur- 
ther announcement  than  to  point  at  him  as  the 
rose  before  them,  and  pronounce  the  single  name — 
“Clay.” 

The  entire  procession  did  not  pass  any  one  point 
in  the  city — but  seemed  literally  to  fill  almost  all  the 
streets. 

First  in  the  procession,  in  an  open  barouche,  were 
Mr.  Clay  and  Gov.  Corwin.  Next  were  the  Citizen 
Guards.  And  then  a car  containing  100  girls  and 
boys  in  handsome  uniform.  This  was  the  juvenile 
choir,  instructed  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  A.  T. 
Sharpe.  Their  appearance  was  very  fine,  and  they 
made  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
whole  display.  As  they  passed  along  singing  and 
waving  their  flags,  every  eye  was  turned  upon  them 
with  manifest  delight. 

A number  of  mechanics’  shops  on  wheels,  were 
also  in  the  line.  Among  them  were  a blacksmith’s 
forge,  and  anvil,  upon  which  the  clink  of  the  ham- 
mer was  constantly  heard. 

The  cotton  spinners  were  busily  engaged  in  reel- 
ing, twisting,  and  spinning;  a small  frame  of  spin- 
dles put  in  operation  by  a large  drum  attached  to  the 
hub  of  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  car,  drove  the  ma- 
chinery in  good  style. 

The  machinists  were  carrying  on  their  business 
too,  as  the  procession  moved  on. 

The  wagon  and  plough  makers  had  their  work 
under  way. 

The  potters  had  a wheel  in  operation,  and  with 
skilful  hand,  shaped  up  the  ware. 

The  tanners  and  curriers  were  busily  at  work. 

Then  there  was  a huge  car  snugly  covered,  in 
which  all  the  operations  of  dressing  and  spinning 
flax  were  carried  on.  Breaking,  scutching,  hackel- 
ling  and  spinning  were  all  presented  to  view.  But- 
ler county  has  the  credit  of  sending  this  extensive 
concern  among  us. 

Washington  township  sent  up  a threshing  floor, 
and  the  flail  was  playing  merrily  as  the  procession 
moved  on. 

The  shoemakers  had  a large  car  to  themselves, 
and  did  a main  business. 

The  carpenters’  car  was  drawn  by  six  horses,  and 
bore  a miniature  temple,  which  had  been  built  for 
the  occasion.  This  temple  was  built  by  the  whig 
carpenters  of  this  city;  its  ground  dimensions  are  12 
feet  4 inches  in  length,  and  7 feet  4 inches  in  width. 
Order,  Grecian  Doric  Hexastyle — peripteral,  and. 
the  proportions  from  the  temple  of  Theseu's  at 
Athens. 

Then  there  was  the  big  elk  from  Per,.y  township 
in  this  county,  and  hundreds  of  othc;  curiosities  and 
strange  sights. 

The  procession  went  lhund,ering  on>  its  g.rand(JU 
and  display  setting  all  desc  ription  at  defiance 
From  a stand  erected  on  Main  Cross  street  Mr 
Clay,  in  company  with  Gov.  Corwin,  Mr.  Ewing 
and  others,  reviewed  a part  of  the  procession,  for 
many  sections  of  it  were  not  able  to  get  into  line 
and  pass  this  point. 

Here  were  stationed  the  juvenile  choir,  led  by 
Mr.  Sharpe.  And  as  the  procession  passed,  they 
sung  with  admirable  effect  the  songs  which  they  had 
practised  for  the  occasion. 

The  review  of  the  procession  being  over  large  num. 
bers  of  people  moved  out  to  the  place  of  speqkin^. 
Immediately  after  dinner,  the  rush  was  tremendous! 
The  number  present,  before  fhd  hour  indicated  Uw 
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the  commencement  of  business  at  the  stand,  from 
various  estimates,  could  not  have  been  less  than 
130 ,0U0M  No  one  saw  that  dense  mass  of  human 
beings,  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  even  a larger  number  than  this  might  be 
named,  without  a charge  of  exaggeration. 

The  Dayton  Journal  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
speech  says — “We  cannot,  w£  need  not,  attempt  any 
account  of  the  speech  with  which,  for  an  hour  and 
a half  he  held  every  person  in  that  crowd  enchained 
in  listening  admiration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
it  was  worthy  of  his  fame.  We  will  not  offer  any 
abstract  of  it,  because  we  understand  that  it  will  be 
reported  by  a gentleman  who  attended  from  a dis- 
tance for  that  purpose,  after  undergoing  the  revision 
of  the  speaker.  It  will  be  an  interesting  document 
when  published,  especially  for  the  full,  clear  and 
candid  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clay  vindicated  his 
course  and  position  as  the  ardent  and  consistent 
friend  of  the  protective  system. 

After  Mr.  Clay  had  done  speaking,  Mr.  Crittenden 
was  again  called  out,  and  proceeded  in  his  usual, 
clear  and  happy  style  of  oratory  to  address  himself 
to  the  people  of  Ohio.  He  concluded  with  a return 
of  the  challenge,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
present  great  festival — offering  in  behalf  of  Ken- 
tucky, a barbecue  to  the  whigs  of  Ohio,  if  they  could 
exceed  the  majority  to  be  given  by  his  state  to  Clay 
in  1844.  This  was  a highly  interesting,  and  at  the 
same  time  amusing  point  in  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Crittenden  could  scarcely  get  opportunity  to  con- 
clude his  proposition,  for  the  interruption  of  the 
thousands  of  ardent  Buckeys  in  the  crowd,  who  were 
clamorous  in  their  ready  acceptance  of  the  banter. 
When  he  finished,  however,  shouts  for  “Corwin” 
brought  our  warm  hearted  and  eloquent  governor  to 
the  stand,  and  after  delighting  the  audience  with  one 
of  his  inimitable  appeals  to  their  patriotism,  took 
up  the  gauutlet  which  the  gallant  Kentuckyian  had 
thrown  down,  and  in  behalf  of  our  state  expressed 
our  determination  to  enter  the  lists,  whatever  the 
odds,  in  this  emulous  strife  for  the  first  honor  in  the 
support  of  true  poinciples. 

Many  other  gentlemen  from  various  parts  of  the 
state  and  union  addressed  the  assembled  multitudes 
during  the  28th,  29th  and  30th.  At  2 o’clock  on  the 
last  mentioned  day  Mr.  Clay  left  for  Indiannapolis. 

Thus  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  convoca- 
tions of  the  people,  that  ever  assembled  in  the  U. 
States.  For  numbers,  enthusiasm,  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple and  to  the  cause  of  liberty  itself,  no  one  has 
perhaps  ever  witnessed  an  assemblage  which  can  be 
compared  with  it.  It  will  be  an  honor  to  Dayton  as 
long  as  liberty  shall  be  esteemed  worth  maintaining, 
or  honesty  and  patriotism  deserving  such  homage  as 
freemen  may  consistently  pay.  [ Dayton  Jour. 

An  accomplished  engineer  who  took  great  pains  to 
inform  himself,  states  that  the  dense  mass  who  list- 
ened to  Mr.  Clay  covered  133,300  square  yards,  at 
about  4 to  the  square  yard,  (in  many  parts  six)  ma- 
king upwards  of  80,000  souls.  Besides  which,  there 
were  about  10,000  carriages,  wagons,  &c.  outside 
the  circle,  on  the  road  and  in  town — the  road  being 
all  the  while  thronged  for  a mile,  and  there  being 
left  in  town  some  30,000  souls;  and  this  we  believe 
is  as  near  the  truth  as  human  calculation  could  come. 

MISSOURI. 

Governor  Reynolds  has  offered  a reward  of  $600 
for  the  apprehension  of  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell, 
charged  with  the  crime  of  feloniously  shooting  Lil- 
burn  W.  Boggs,  with  the  intent  to  kill  him;  and  of 
Jo.  Smith,  charged  with  being  accessory,  before  the 
fact,  to  the  crime  of  the  said  Rockwell,  or  $300  for 
either  of  them. 
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THE  LATE  Dll.  CHANNING. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Dr.  Channing  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.  His 
grandfather  was  William  Ellery,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  merchant  ol  Newport,  of  the  firm  of 
Gibbs  & Channing.  His  grandfather  retained  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  extreme  old  age,  being  accus- 
tomed every  morning  to  read  one  or  more  chapters 
in  his  Greek  Testament — a practice  which  he  con- 
tinued until  he  was  upwards  of  90  years  of  age.  He 
once  remarked  that  if  oid  men  would  exercise  their 
minds  more  they  would  retain  their  intellectual  fa- 
culties as  long  as  they  did  their  physical  powers. 
Dr.  C.  inherited  the  vigorous  intellect  of  this  revered 
relative. 

Of  the  Dr’s  father  we  are  not  particularly  in- 
formed, but  Dr.  C.  himself,  though  for  many  years 
an  invalid,  was,  in  early  life,  quite  vigorous.  Though 
small  in  stature,  and  possessing  a light  frame,  he  had 
muscular  strength,  and  in  coiiege  was  considered  an 
athletic  young  man.  He  was  also  one  of  the  lead- 


ing spirits  in  his  class.  During  a part  of  his  col- 
legiate course,  his  friends  expected  that  he  would, 
on  taking  his  degree,  pursue  the  study  of  medicine; 
but  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  minislry  by  the 
Hollis  professor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  College, 
where  Dr.  C.  graduated.  At  commencement,  when 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  he  had  a distinguished 
part,  and  was  then  looked  upon  by  competent  judges, 
as  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the  day. 
Soon  after,  he  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  resided 
some  time,  we  believe  as  a teacher.  Here  he  was 
supposed,  by  exposure  or  neglect  of  his  health,  to 
have  undermined  his  constitution.  He  never  fully 
recovered  the  robust  state  of  health  which  he  had 
previously  enjoyed. 

In  1803,  Mr.  Channing  was  ordained  over  the  con- 
gregation in  Federal  street,  Boston.  The  lines  be- 
tween the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  denominations 
were  not,  at  that  day,  so  distinctly  drawn  as  they  are 
at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  the  term  Unitarian 
was  not  in  general  use.  Mr.  C.  was  considered  a 
serious  minded  young  preacher,  of  irreproachable 
morals,  with  a cultivated  mind,  refined  taste,  unique 
eloquence,  and  leaning  to  evangelical  views  in  theo- 
logy. Rev.  Dr.  Mason  of  this  city,  and  other  staunch 
divines  of  Orthodox  sentiments,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  used  to  preach  in  Mr.  C’s  pulpit.  Cir- 
cumstances occasioned  a more  marked  division  of 
theological  men,  not  many  years  after,  and  Mr.  C’s 
preaching  and  theological  writings  assumed  a more 
decided  character.  His  celebrated  sermon  at  Balti- 
more at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks  (the 
historian)  made  this  division  more  complete.  Mr. 
C’s  congregation  increased — his  people  erected  a 
more  spacious  edifice  on  the  site  of  the  old  church — 
and  a colleague,  Rev.  Mr.  Gannett,  was  associated 
with  him  in  the  charge  of  the  congregation. 

Dr.  Channing’s  published  sermons  during  the  war 
of  1812,  brought  him  into  general  notice  throughout 
the  country.  Subsequently  his  review  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Milton,  the  character  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  other  able  performances,  established  his 
reputation  among  the  eminent  scholars  and  belles 
lettres  writers  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The 
taunt  of  the  Edinburg  Review,  at  an  early  period, 
that  Dr.  C.  “touched  lofty  keys,  but  with  no  very 
great  force,”  was  not  echoed  by  the  numerous  read- 
ers and  admirers  of  his  writings.  Dr.  C’s  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  American  slavery  have  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  throughout  this  country 
and  Europe.  He  belonged  to  no  anti-slavery  society 
— he  even  doubted  the  wisdom  of  these  associations 
— but  he  was  an  uncompromising  enemy  to  slavery, 
and  thought,  spoke  and  wrote  accordingly.  One  of 
the  latest,  if  not  the  last  public  performance  of  Dr. 
C.,  was  on  the  first  of  August,  the  anniversary  of 
emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies,  when  he 
delivered  a discourse  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  A 
report  of  it  was  published  in  the  Evening  Post,  and 
attracted  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  do  not 
espouse  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  Dr.  C.  directed 
so  much  labor  and  sympathy. 

Dr.  C.  was  a man  of  great  independence  of  mind. 
He  was  never  swayed  by  popular  applause  to  do  an 
act  which  his  principles  condemned.  He  paid  no 
respect  to  men  on  account  of  their  wealth  or  office. 
He  honored  moral  worth  wherever  he  found  it.  His 
sermons  on  the  paternal  character  of  God,  on  the 
loveliness  of  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  on  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  on  political  and  moral 
integrity,  are  admirable.  He  spoke  out,  in  intelligi- 
ble terms,  on  conjugal  infidelity,  and  licentiousness. 
In  the  pulpit  his  gravity  and  solemnity  exceeded  that 
of  most  preachers,  and  many  who  boast  of  more 
correct  theological  principles,  might  have  taken  use- 
ful lessons  from  him,  not  only  in  the  pulpit,  but  in 
all  his  social  circles.  In  all  circumstances,  his  feel- 
ings were  under  great  self  command.  On  one  oc- 
casion, at  a dinner  party,  where  a distinguished  or- 
thodox clergyman  overstepped  the  boundaries  of 
propriety,  Dr.  C.  remarked  to  the  person  near  him 
“a  strange  man  that.”  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  audience  were  greatly  afi'ected  by  the  eloquence 
of  a distinguished  preacher,  a professional  brother 
whose  feelings  were  easily  excited,  expressed  as- 
tonishment that  Dr.  C.  appeared  to  be  so  little  mov- 
ed. “My  tears,”  said  Mr.  C.,  “are  not  so  near  my 
eyes  as  yours  are.” 

Dr.  C.  had  great  contempt  for  ephemeral  populari- 
ty, for  office-hunting,  for  the  airs  often  assumed  by 
upstart  aristocrats,  for  the  tricks  and  compliances  of 
politicians.  What  was  worthy  of  esteem  and  vene- 
ration in  men,  whether  they  were  rich  or  poor,  white 
or  colored,  he  reverenced,  and  could  look  down 
upon  arrogance,  folly,  and  the  unprincipled,  with  pity 
and  virtuous  indignation.  His  elocution,  as  has  been 
intimated,  was  peculiar, — his  eloquence  unlike  that 
of  any  other  man.  His  preaching  and  his  writings 
were  corroborated  by  a life  of  high  moral  charac- 
ter. 


Dr.  C.  was  the  poor  man’s  friend  and  advocate. 
He  prized  the  principles  of  our  government,  but  was 
chiefly  anxious  that  the  people  should  be  righteous, 
rather  than  prosperous.  He  loved  the  cause  of 
Peace,  and  by  his  tongue  and  pen  did  all  he  could  to 
avert  the  calamities  of  war.  In  fine,  however  much 
men  might  dislike  his  theological  opinions,  no  one 
who  knew  him  could  fail  to  prize  his  purity  of  char- 
acter, his  inflexible  integrity,  his  lofty  purposes,  his 
literary  taste,  his  eloquence,  and  his  able  discussions. 
His  death  is  a great  loss,  not  only  to  his  family,  but 
to  the  city  where  he  resided,  to  the  country  which 
gave  him  birth,  to  the  cause  of  letters  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

COAL  AND  IRON  TRADE  OF  FRANCE. 

Consumption  of  Coal  in  France.  We  extract  from 
the  Report  of  the  minister  of  public  works  for  the  year 
1839,  the  following  statement  of  this  particular — 

Amer.  tons. 


Indigenous  production, 
Imported  from  Belgium, 
Do.  Great  Britain, 
Do.  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Do.  Other  countries, 


796,457  tons. 
304 ,6S4 
125,137 
750 


3,113,252 


1.227,028 


4,340,280 


Exported  to  Belgium,  20,020 

Do.  Sardinia,  4,374 

Do.  Switzerland,  3,838 

Do.  Algeria,  2.455 

Do.  Other  col.  of  France,  2 370 

Do.  Other  countries,  2,338 

35,395 

Actual  consumption  of  coal  in  France  for  the 

year  1839,  4,304,885 

Manufacture  of  Iron  in  France.  The  following 
general  results  are  gathered  from  the  report  of  the  minis- 
ter of  public  works  for  1839. 

No.  of  high  furnaces  with  cold  blast, 


Active  390 
Inactive  86 


Do. 


do.  hot  blast, 


Active 

Inactive 


476 


Total  number  of  high  furnaces, 
Number  of  workmen  employed, 

The  furnaces  in  activity  consume  of — 
Amer.  tons. 

Iron  ore,  964,520  worth 

Cinder  and  Scrap  iron,  9,647  “ 


7a 

7 

— 82 

558 

6,991 


Francs. 

12,644,148 

225,971 


Total  raw  material, 

974,167 

12  870,119 

At  5j  francs  the  dollar. 

$2,413,147 

Amer.  tons. 

Francs. 

Charcoal, 

403,400  worth 

30,987.578 

Wood, 

153.215 

L087.S20 

Coke, 

108,970 

2,597,497 

Coal, 

25,203  “ 

263,856 

Total  combustibles, 

690,788  “ 

34,936.751 

Or  as  above. 

$6,550,641 

And  they  produce  of — 

Amer.  tons. 

Francs. 

Crude  iron, 

300.330  worth 

49,647,002 

Castings, 

47,451 

13,687,138 

Total  production 

347,781 

63.334,140 

Or  as  above 
Dollars. 

$11,875,151 

Total  consumption, 

2,413,147 

6,550,641 

8,963,78S 

Annual  profit, 

$2,911,363 

Out  of  which  comes  the  pay  of  6,991  work- 
men, say  (average  2 fr.  per  day,) 


943,785 


Nett  profit,  $1  967,578 

Or  about  19§  per  centum  on  the  active  capital  engaged. 

NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  LETTERS.  We 
derive  the  following  reminiscences,  interesting  to 
Jersey  men,  from  one  of  a series  of  letters  in  the  New 
Haven  Herald  by  Henry  Howe,  who  is  now  engaged 
in  maring  a volume  of  “Historical  Collections”  in 
this  state:  [Freedonian. 

Monday  August  28,  1842- 
At  the  present  moment  I am  snugly  seated  on  the 
“running  board  of  a boat  on  the  Lehigh  Canal,  and 
am  bound  for  Easton.  With  pencil  in  hand  a port- 
folio in  my  lap,  I am  writing  another  letter  to  you. 
My  back  is  against  the  deck,  and  my  feet  resting 
upon  lumps  of  coal;  which,  for  ought  I “wot  of”  are 
on  their  way  to  your  office,  by  their  genial  warmth 
to  enliven  your  fancy,  and  enable  you  to  give  some 
glowing  editorials  about  the  Christmas  holidays.  In 
a double  sense,  my  present  position  is  like  time;  first- 
ly, I am  progressing:  in  the  second  place,  I am  in  no 
particular  placej  and  date  accordingly. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  have  directed 
your  attention  to  the  pleasant  flourishing  village  of 
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Somerville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Somerset  county; 
but  I find  that  Jo  Sykes,  the  “great  unknown”  of  the 
N.  Y.  Commercial,  has  superceeded  me.  A more 
important  historical  locality  however,  is  the  little 
hamlet  of  Basking  Ridge,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
same  county:  There  it  was,  in  Dec.  1776,  that  the 

eccentric  Gen.  Lee,  was  taked  prisoner,  as  he  lay, 
carelessly  guarded,  a considerable  distance  from  the 
American  army;  a long  and  amusing  account  of 
which  is  given  by  Wilkinson.  That  place  is  also 
noted  for  the  prominent  characters  who  have  been 
its  residents.  Lord  Sterling  lived  near  there,  on  a 
splendid  plantation,  when  he  joined  Washington’s 
Army.  Dr.  Finley,  the  proprietor  of  the  plan  of 
African  Colonization,  and  Dr.  Brownlee  the  contro- 
versialist, were  both  at  various  times  principals  of 
Ihe  village  academy,  and  lastly,  the  Southards  there 
had  their  dwelling  pteee.  Two  of  the  prominent 
members  of  this  distinguished  family,  Henry  and 
Samuel  L.,  have  within  the  last  few  months  gone  to 
their  final  homes, bequeathing  the  noblest  legacies  that 
man  can  bestow  upon  his  kindred.  From  conversa- 
tion with  a gentleman  who  had  every  means  of  ac- 
quiring accurate  information  1 have  obtained  some 
facts  relating  to  them  which  were  never  before  given 
to  the  public.  I state  from  memory,  and  may  fall 
into  some  slight  errors,  but  I believe  the  following  is 
essentially  correct. 

The  hon.  Henry  Southard,  the  founderof  the  fam- 
ily in  this  state,  was  a direct  descendant  of  the  first 
governor  of  Connecticut.  He  received  but  an  ordi- 
nary English  education,  and  when  a young  man  mov- 
ed into  New  Jersey,  and  hired  out  as  a common 
laborer  for  thirty  cents  a day.  There  he  remained, 
and  by  untiring  industry  collected  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a farm.  When  he  had  it  nearly  paid  for,  as  he 
was  one  day  at  work  in  the  field,  a person  came  and 
informed  him  that  he  had  a mortgage  on  the  land  and 
should  take  possession  in  the  spring.  Leaving  the 
plough  in  the  furrow,  Southard  retired  to  meditate 
over  this  almost  overwhelming  misfortune.  Notwith- 
standing the  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  had 
sold  an  encumbered  estate  he  did  not  despair;  but 
gathering  renewed  vigor  from  adversity,  paid  the 
mortgage.  This  act  raised  his  credit  among  his 
neighbors,  who  finding  him  to  be  an  energetic,  perse- 
vering young  man,  were  ready  to  lend  their  assis- 
tance. He  was  soon  appointed  a justice,  and  on  up- 
wards of  nine  hundred  cases,  in  which  he  decided  in 
the  course  of  his  experience,  only  four  appeals  were 
made.  By  degrees  he  won  his  wray  to  public  favor, 
and  as  is  w'ell  known,  received  some  of  the  first  offi- 
ces in  the  gift  of  his  adopted  state. 

An  interesting  scene  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
agitation  of  the  great  Missouri  question.  Both  of 
the  Southards  were  then  in  congress,  the  father  in 
the  house  and  the  son  in  the  senate.  Each  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  committees  of  the  respec- 
tive houses,  upon  whom  as  a.  final  resort  devolved  the 
settlement  of  this  trying  case.  Neither  knew  of  the 
appointment  of  the  other,  until  they  met  in  the  hall 
of  conference  and  had  taken  their  seats  at  the  head 
of  their  committees  facing  each  other;  and  as  well 
may  be  supposed,  with  surprise  depicted, upon  their 
countenances.  For  a few  minutes  not  a word  was 
said.  At  last  the  elder  broke  silence.  Shaking  his 
head  solemnly,  he  exclaimed  “ Samuel , this  will  never 
do!'”  and  immediately  retired  to  the  house,  stated  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  his  situation,  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  &c.  and  begged  to  be  excused.  The  son 
also  went  before  the  senate  and  did  the  same.  The  re- 
quest of  neither  was  granted.  They  returned,  made 
out  their  reports,  and  on  the  action  upon  them  then, 
this  question  which  had  come  so  near  dissolving  the 
union  was  put  forever  at  rest.  The  honorable  Henry 
Southard  closed  his  long  career  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-eight.  Until  three  years  previous  to  his 
decease,  he  had  never  worn  glasses  or  used  a staff, 
and  took  a daily  walk  of  three  miles.  Were  it  not 
for  his  silvery  hair,  which  hung  in  clusters  down  his 
neck,  one  in  witnessing  his  upright,  sprightly  gait, 
would  not  have  supposed  him  to  have  been  over  50 
years  of  age.  His  memory  was  strong;  he  could  not 
only  recollect  every  question  which  had  come  before 
the  house,  but  mention  the  different  speakers,  and 
their  very  arguments. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  AMERICAN 
IN  BELGIUM. 


From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

German  Customs  Union — Policy  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
ca and  hostile  to  England — Prussia — Mr.  Whea- 
ton— Belgium — its  rail  roads — its  policy  favorable 
to  trade  with  America — Transit  of  German  emi- 
grants and  trade  through  Belgium — Treaties  of  re- 
ciprocity— American  claims  on  Belgium — Indem- 
nity obtained  by  Mr.  Maxcy — Congress — Ameri- 
can credit. 


Liege,  1842. 

To  the  traveller  in  Germany,  the  blessings  of 
peace  are  so  apparent,  he  wonders  governments  can 
be  induced  to  war.  hie  sees  not  the  gigantic  strides 
which  make  men  of  children,  but  the  slow  firm  steps 
which  taken  from  conviction  of  utility  lead  to  im- 
provement. 

Never  was  a measure  so  important,  in  consequen- 
ces, political  and  commercial,  designed  with  greater 
wisdom,  executed  with  more  skill,  than  the  German 
league  of  custom-houses.  Prussia  conceived  and 
brought  it  to  its  present  perfection.  It  cost  her  a 
sacrifice  of  money,  but  it  has  given  her  immense  po- 
litical influence,  which  she  will  exercise  for  the 
good  of  Germany.  This  was  split  into  parties,  with 
local,  separate  interests;  the  league  has  united  seve- 
ral countries  into  one,  infused  the  German  spirit  in- 
to the  many  minds  of  various  people;  erected  around 
Germany  a wall  of  defence  through  which  an  invad- 
ing army  will  hardly  penetrate. 

Her  relations  with  Hungary  and  her  Italian  pro- 
vinces prevent  Austria  from  joining  the  league;  she 
is  not  opposed  to  it;  she  has  under  consideration  the 
establishment  of  one  custom-house,  for  all  her  de- 
pendencies. Slow  to  act,  she  has  resolved  to  con- 
nect every  part  of  her  possessions  hy  rail  roads. 
Should  she  come  into  the  league,  we  may  say — in  j 
Germany  are  many  governments,  but  one  Germany. 

Her  commercial  spirit  and  tendencies  arc  thus  j 
loudly  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  “the  late  alterations  in  the  tariff  of  Eng- 
land are  not  for  our  advantage,  they  favor  her  colo- ; 
nies  and  indirectly  the  United  States.  Let  us  have 
treaties  with  the  United  States;  they  can  give  us  i 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice, — we  can  manufacture  as  cheap-  | 
ly  as  England,  and  give  manufactures  in  return;  the  | 
United  States  can  bring  to  us  coffee,  sugar,  and  in- j 
digo  of  the  colonies.”  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  j 
league  are  at  Stuttgard  revising  the  tariff.  Inter-! 
course  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in-! 
creases  daily.  Treaties  of  reciprocity  must  be  bene- ! 
ficial,  particularly  to  the  United  States.  Their  able 
minister  to  Berlin,  now  at  Stuttgard.  is  perfectly  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  their  interests. 

In  Belgium,  agriculture  and  manufactures  rapidly 
improve;  rail  roads  extend  through  the  kingdom, 
connecting  the  principal  towns,  and  serving  as  mo- 
dels to  the  whole  continent.  The  despatch  does  not 
equal  that  in  England  and  the  United  States;  but 
these  roads  yield  to  none  in  system,  and  in  cheap 
transport.  Next  year,  the  road  to  Prussia  and  the 
Rhine  will  be  complete.  From  Liege  to  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  eleven  French  leagues,  twenty-eight  English 
miles,  great  difficulties  have  been  overcome;  many 
beautiful  stone  bridges  have  been  built.  One,  half 
an  hour’s  walk  from  Liege,  of  gray  granite,  on  five 
arches,  is  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  seventy  feet 
in  width,  has  room  for  pedestrians,  two  carriages 
abreast,  and  double  rail  road  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a handsome  parapet.  Belgium  is  emphatically 
industrious  and  productive.  Her  industry  and  pro- 
duce need  an  outlet.  She  is,  too,  a land  of  consump- 
tion. To  favor  its  industry,  her  government  has 
opened  a communication  with  the  United  States  by 
the  “British  Queen,”  and  aids  voyages  to  America 
and  the  Indies.  Present  loss  and  sacrifice  she  does 
not  regard,  but  looks  to  the  future. 

Are  not  the  United  States  the  country  by  which 
free  trade  may  be  most  safely  practised?  having  an 
immensity  to  give,  and  to  take,  with  profit?  Under 
their  financial  system,  the  government’s  expenses 
must  be  paid  from  duties  on  imports.  The  rate  of 
duties  necessary  for  these  expenses  sufficiently  pro- 
tects the  country’s  industry,  which  it  is  wise  to  pro- 
tect fairly.  Exorbitant  tariff  never  answers  its  pur- 
pose. Before  the  meeting  of  the  German  league, 
the  manufacturers,  especially  Saxon,  prayed  for  ve- 
ry high  duty  on  cotton  thread  from  machinery  in 
England.  The  English  dreaded  this  duty.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  raised — Prussia,  in  her  wisdom,  viewing  it 
as  highly  protecting  or  prohibitory;  whereas  the 
league  is  founded  on  a fiscal  principle;  the  duties 
are  fixed,  opposed  to  duties  ad  valorem. 

Belgium  has  granted  eight  millions  of  francs  three 
per  cent,  stock,  to  pay  principally  for  merchandise 
burned  in  the  entrepot  (public  warehouse)  of  Ant- 
werp in  1830,  including  United  States  merchants’ 
claims.  In  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  Dutch  Gene- 
ral Chasse  held  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the  citi- 
zens agreed  that  neither  should  harm  the  other,  and 
the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  into  the  citadel. 
The  warehouse  was  next  to  the  arsenal,  in  the  town, 
under  the  citadel,  which  is  a little  out  of  the  town. 
After  the  agreement  had  been  made  between  Gene- 
ral Chasse  and  the  people  of  the  town,  and  the  keys 
of  the  city  were  given  up,  Belgian  troops,  volun- 
teers, I believe,  about  three  thousand  in  number, 
came  to  Antwerp,  tore  down  the  proclamation  of  the 
city  authorities  announcing  the  conclusion  of  the 
truce;  took  possession  of  the  town,  and,  in  violation 


of  the  truce,  summoned  the  citadel  to  surrender. 
General  Chasse  was  not  a man  to  give  up  a disciplin- 
ed force,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  insolent,  summons  of  a band  of  volun- 
teers; but  indignantly  reproaching  them  with  a vio- 
lation of  good  faith,  he  opened  his  fire,  after  an  at- 
tack was  made  on  the  arsenal,  which  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  with  it  the  adjoining  entrepot  and 
the  merchandise  in  it. 

When  Mr.  Maxcy,  United  States  charge  d’Affairs, 
arrived  in  Brussels,  with  instructions  to  prosecute 
the  claims  of  the  American  merchants,  he  found  En- 
glish, French,  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Brazilian  mer- 
chants had  similar  claims;  the  English  and  French 
being  largest  except  the  United  States.  To  proceed 
alone  seemed  useless.  He  found  the  English  and 
French  ministers  without  instructions,  doubtful  of 
the  justice  of  1 lie  claims — France  indisposed  to  de- 
mand money  from  him  to  whom  she  tad  lately  given 
her  daughter;  England  indisposed  to  demand  from 
the  uncle  of  her  queen.  Their  ministers  could  find 
no  precedents  in  point  for  an  indemnity  to  neutral 
merchants,  the  destruction  of  whose  property  was 
not  desired  or  intended  by  either  of  the  contending 
parties,  but  was  incidental  to  a revolutionary  conflict, 
and  was  in  fact  effected  by  the  forces  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  in  the  exercise  of  his  legitimate 
right  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  The  fire 
of  General  Chasse  was  designed  to  drive  the  insur- 
gent Belgians  from  the  arsenal,  and  to  prevent  their 
getting  possession  of  the  munitions  of  war  therein 
stored  from  falling  into  their  hands,  and  not  to  de- 
strsy  the  entrepot,  to  which  the  adjacent  burning 
arsenal  communicated  its  flames.  There  seemed 
then  to  be  at  the  very  threshold  a serious  question 
of  principles  in  the  way,  whether  the  loss  of  proper- 
ty in  the  entrepot  was  a damage  of  such  a nature  as 
entitled  our  merchants  to  claim  an  indemnity  at  all 
from  either  party — and  this  ground  was  in  fact  laken 
in  the  beginning  by  the  Belgian  government— and, 
in  the  next  place,  if  the  damage  were  of  such  a na- 
ture as  to  draw  after  it  a right  to  indemnification, 
which  of  the  parties  were  bound  to  make  it — Belgium, 
on  whose  territory  the  merchandise  was  destroyed,  or 
Holland,  by  whose  forces  it  was  actually  set  on  fire, 
or  both,  the  property  having  been  placed  originally 
in  the  custody  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands, 
then  comprising  both? 

The  indemnities  heretofore  obtained  of  foreign 
governments  were  for  property,  seized  or  destroyed 
under  the  direct  order  of  these  governments  in  vio- 
lation of  the  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  and  the 
principal  difficulty  consisted  in  enforcing  their  pay- 
ment by  the  restored  governments,  which  succeeded 
those  that  had  committed  the  wrong.  In  the  present 
case,  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  payment  of  the 
successor  government  were  superadded  three  others. 
The  first  was  that  of  establishing  the  principle  that 
a nation  in  a state  of  civil  war  or  revolution  is  an- 
swerable for  damage  in  the  conflict  done  to  property 
placed  in  its  entrepot  or  public  warehouse  by  mer- 
chants of  a country  at  peace  with  it;  the  second,  that 
of  fixing  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  on  Belgium 
where  the  property  was  destroyed,  though  the  de- 
struction itself  operated  by  the  forces  of  the  king, 
against  whom  a successful  rebellion  was  made;  and 
the  third  and  last,  though  not  the  least  difficulty,  was 
to  bring  about  a co-operation  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tions by  the  ministers  of  five  other  powers,  indiffe- 
rent and  reluctant  at  first,  as  above  described,  and 
at  last,  it  is  believed,  stimulated  into  activity  by  the 
determination  of  Mr.  Maxcy  at  all  hazards  to  claim 
reparation  for  damages  to  American  citizens,  and  to 
proceed  alone,  if  they  should  persist  in  declining  to 
give  their  co-operation  on  account  of  similar  inju- 
ries to  their  fellow  subjects.  Insurmountable  as 
these  obstacles  seemed  at  first,  they  were  at  length 
all  overcome— neutral  rights,  in  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  United  States,  from  their  position,  have  a 
deeper  interest  than  any  other  power,  were ’extend- 
ed beyond  any  known  precedent— the  Belgium  min- 
isters yielded  and  introduced  and  carried  the  bill  in 
the  chambers,  and  his  colleagues,  too  elevated  bv 
their  own  personal  merit  to  deny  praise  where  praise 
is  due,  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  ob- 
taining the  passage  of  the  act  to  the  United  States 
minister.  Mr.  Maxcy  soon  returns  home,  respect- 
ed and  beloved  here;  may  he  meet  his  country’s  grati- 
tude! J b 

In  the  midst  of  difficulties  so  mighty,  of  embarrass- 
ments so  perplexing,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  en- 
lightened men  who  govern  Great  Britain,  aided  by 
the  noble  patriotism  of  the  people,  can  surmount 
them,  the  minister  proposes  an  odious  tax  “to  sustain 
the  nation’s  high  credit.”  The  tax  is  voted,  estimat- 
ed much  below  what  it  will  produce.  Every  dock- 
yard is  at  work.  Steamers,  such  as  have  not  been 
are  being  built.  *1  he  navy  is  daily  becoming  more 
eflectual.  The  minister  contemplates,  and  prepares 
for  possible  war. 
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I lately  heard  an  officer  of  Jthe  garrison  in  a Dutch 
town  read  to  his  associates  a notice  in  a journal  by 
Messrs.  Hope  & Co.  of  Amsterdam,  that  “not  having 
received  funds  they  would  not  pay  instalments  on 
some  Pennsylvania  bonds.”  The  reader  added, 
“more  than  half  of  my  wife’s  fortune  is  in  these  bonds. 
Her  father  thought  them  the  best  investment!  The 
governments  of  Europe,  loaded  with  debt,  are  full  of 
credit;  they  dare  not  violate  their  engagements!  The 
United  States  have,  comparatively,  no  debt,  are  full 
of  resources;  without  credit,  as  they  are  suspected  of 
dishonesty.” 


POLITICS  OF  THE  BAY. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  HON. 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

From  the  United.  States  Gazette. 

Delivered  at  (he  mass  meeting,  in  front  of  the  state 

house  at  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday  evening  Oc- 
tober 5 th. 

The  hon.  John  M.  Clayton  having  been  called 
upon  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  president  of  the  meeting,  to 
give  a statement  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
passage  of  the  compromise  act,  and  other  political 
incidents  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  which 
would  be  interesting  to  the  meeting,  and  being  in- 
troduced by  the  president,  to  the  multitude  who  had 
assembled  to  hear  him,  rose  an'd  observed  that  it  was 
said  by  the  distinguished  citizen  who  addressed  the 
meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  a few  days  ago, 
that  he  never  appeared  in  that  Hall  that  he  did  not 
feel  that  there  was  something  in  the  place  that  ex- 
cited him  strongly,  deeply,  too  deeply  to  allow  ade- 
quate expression  to  his  emotions.  This,  said  Mr. 
Clayton,  is  the  first  time  I have  had  the  honor  to 
speak  from  the  place  where  I now  stand,  and  there 
is  something  in  this  birth  place  of  my  country — this 
spot  from  whence  was  proclaimed  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  these  United  States,  that  inspires 
me  with  emotions  which  language  is  inadequate  to 
express.  If  in  some  future  day,  long,  long  distant 
may  it  be,  some  shaft  more  deadly  than  the  rest 
should  be  hurled  at  the  American  Eagle,  and  she 
should  fall  beneath  the  fatal  blow,  here,  even  here 
shall  she  breathe  her  last  sigh,  and  on  this  spot  shall 
be  uttered  the  last  shout  for  liberty,  [great  cheering]. 

Fellow  citizens,  1 have  been  called  upon  to  speak 
of  subjects  treated  of  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man to  whom  I have  before  alluded,  in  Fanueii  Hall. 
In  doing  this  I shall  endeavor  to  place  fairly  and  im- 
partially before  you  the  acts  and  motives,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  compromise,  of  that  eminent  statesman 
whom  you  delight  to  honor.  I am,  fellow  citizens, 
but  a private  individual;  I neither  hold  nor  desire  to 
hold  office;  but  humble  as  l am,  I feel  it  an  incum- 
bent duty  to  defend  an  absent  friend  whenever  and 
by  whomsoever  misrepresented. 

The  speech  of  the  secretary  of  state  treated  of 
events  and  circumstances  that  related  to  the  com- 
promise act  of  1833.  Mr.  Webster  has  ventured 
not  only  to  attack  the  act  itself,  but  the  motives  of 
the  men  who  were  the  authors  of  it.  I ask  you,  my 
fellow  citizens,  to  notice  the  time  when  this  attack 
is  made:  it  is  at  a moment  when  elections  are  about 
to  take  place  in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  &c.;  when  it  was  impossible  for  Mr. 
Clay  to  receive  notice  in  time,  even  were  lie  at 
home,  much  less  being  absent,  as  he  was  known  to 
be,  to  prevent  its  influence  upon  those  elections  by  a 
reply. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  should  not  in  the  present  state 
of  his  health,  have  ventured  to  contend  against  so 
gigantic  a man  as  Daniel  Webster,  but  for  the  sake 
of  truth  and  justice;  and  for  those,  even  he,  humble 
as  he  was,  feared  not  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  an 
esteemed  and  absent  friend. 

Mr.  C.  remarked  that  he  served  in  the  senate  with 
Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  for  seven  years.— 
He  was  in  the  national  councils  at  the  time  the  com- 
promise act  was  passed;  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin  and  pas- 
sage of  that  act,  knew  well  the  motives  which  ac- 
tuated Henry  Clay  in  the  distinguished  part  he  took 
on  that  occasion,  and  he  could  not,  nor  would  he, 
stand  in  silence  and  hear  the  motives  of  the  man 
who  stood  a head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  other 
statesman  in  this  country  impugned.  Fellow  citi- 
zens, I am  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  compro- 
mise act,  and  I look  upon  that  vote  as  one  of  the 
proudest  acts  of  my  life. 

Mr.  Clayton  was  a member  of  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  in  the  senate  and  was 
fully  conversant  with  the  reasons  for  introducing  the 
bill  into  that  body.  These  reasons  he  briefly  stated. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  session  the  president  or  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  offered  his  project  of  a ta- 
riff bill  which  was  to  raise  but  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  by  duties.  It  was  referred  to  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  in  the  house  of  representatives, 


of  which  Mr.  Verplanck,  a man  of  great  ability,  was 
chairman.  There  could  be  no  doubt  but  this  bill 
met  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  president,  Gen. 
Jackson,  who  we  all  know  then  exercised  an  almost 
unlimited,  and  irresistible  influence  over  his  party 
in  congress,  and  with  the  people.  Mr.  Verplanck 
took  the  bill;  it  was  considered  in  committee  and  re- 
ported to  the  house.  It  imposed  duties  upon  foreign 
merchandise  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  upon  the 
foreign  valuation,  and  going  in  some  instances  as  low 
as  10  per  cent,  forming  an  average,  perhaps,  of  15 
per  cent:  and  this,  be  it  observed,  upon  the  foreign 
valuation.  It  was  debated  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives for  some  time,  and  nothing  was  more  appa- 
rent than  that,  without  some  extraordinary  effort, 
the  bill  would  become  a law  of  the  land;  in  which 
case  every  American  manufacturer  would  have  been 
compelled  to  close  the  doors  of  his  factory,  and  send 
his  workmen  to  get  employment  and  bread  where 
they  could  find  them. 

Henry  Clay,  the  American  statesman; — [loud  and 
repeated  cheering]  he  who  had  during  his  whole  pub- 
lic life  stood  up  as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  of  American  interests;  [enthusiastic 
cheers]  the  father  of  the  American  system,  with  the 
eagle  eye  of  a watchful  guardian  of  the  public 
weal,  saw  the  danger  that  threatened  the  existence 
of  his  favorite  system,  and  determined  to  stretch 
forth  his  arm  to  save  it.  With  that  keen  sagacity 
which  characterises  him,  and  with  that  tact  and  ta- 
lent which  so  eminently  distinguish  him,  he  looked 
around  him  for  the  means  of  averting  the  threatened 
fate  of  the  protective  policy.  He  saw  the  president 
arrayed  against  nullification,  and  South  Carolina  in 
arms  against  the  federal  government.  There  was 
an  irreconcileable  hostility  between  the  nullifiers 
and  Gen.  Jackson.  He  saw  this  and  he  sought  to 
turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  He  saw 
that  if  he  could  get  a bill  allowing  the  duties  a gra- 
dual descent,  through  a period  of  nine  and  a half 
years,  down  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  home  valuation,  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  country  than  Mr. 
Verplanck’s  bill  which  was  to  reduce  them  at  once, 
down  to  an  average  of  15  per  cent.,  and  would  save  : 
the  manufacturer  and  operative  from  immediate,  ut- 
er,  and  hopeless  ruin. 

Mr.  Clay  communicated  his  views  to  Mr.  Clayton  \ 
and  other  friends  of  the  protective  policy;  he  had 
nothing  to  conceal;  his  object  was  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  his  motives  were  honest  and  patriotic. 
No  man  is  more  frank  and  undisguised  than  Henry 
Clay.  Honest  and  single  hearted,  he  has  no  conceal- 
ments from  his  friends,  scarcely  from  his  enemies. — 
It  was  with  no  view  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  that 
he  brought  forward  this  measure,  (the  compromise 
act)  but  solely  with  a view  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can system;  to  sustain  the  American  manufacturer, 
the  American  mechanic,  and  the  American  farmer; 
and  to  save  the  American  laborer  from  the  ruinous 
competition  of  the  six  pence  a day  labor  of  Europe. — 
[Cheers.] 

Now  I know  that  if  that  act,  (the  compromise), 
had  not  passed,  Mr.  Verplanck’s  bill  would; — a bill 
as  I have  before  said,  that  would  have  reduced  the 
duties  at  one  to  fifteen  per  cent.  I will  not  stop  to 
point  out  what  must  have  been  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  the  passage  of  this  bill  upon  the  country. 
You,  my  fellow  citizens,  are  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
ceive what  they  must  have  been  without  my  telling 
you.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  evils,  and 
the  long  train  of  bitter  consequences  attendant  upon 
the  passage  of  that  bill,  you  were  saved  from  them 
by  Henry  Clay,  and  by  no  other  man.  [Tremendous  ! 
cheering.] 

Fellow  citizens — who  is  it  that  has  dared  to  hold 
up  that  great  statesman  as  having  been  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer — to  arraign  him  1 
before  the  bar  of  the  public  as  the  enemy  of  the 
American  system — that  system  of  which  he  is  justly 
considered  the  father?  I do  not  come  here  to  at- 
tack Mr.  Webster,  but  when  he  stands  up  and  im- 
peaches the  motives  of  Mr.  Clay,  I will  venture  to 
inquire  who  it  is  that  prefers  the  charge,  and  examine 
what  pretensions  he  has  to  set  himself  up  as  the  spe- 
cial champion  of  the  American  system?  Why,  I will 
tell  you  fellow  citizens.  It  is  the  very  man  who  stood 
up,  in  1824,  as  the  advocate  of  what  we  consider  Bri- 
tish interests.  He  it  was  who,  at  that  time  was  the 
champion  of  free  trade;  while  Henry  Clay  was  as  he 
has  always  been,  the  champion  of  the  protective  po- 
licy. They  stood  as  Fox  and  Pitt  had  stood  in  the 
British  parliament,  the  great  and  eloquent  advocates 
of  their  respective  doctrines. 

Mr.  Clayton  would  not  do  Mr.  Webster  injustice. 
Whatever  doctrines  he  had  entertained,  he, maintain- 
ed with  extraordinary  powers  of  eloquence  and  rea- 
soning. But  it  did  not  become  him  to  attempt  to  ar- 
raign Henry  Clay  before  the  -American  people — the 
man,  around  the  edges  of  whose  shining  buckler  the 
noble  spirits  of  the  land,  and  the  champions  of  a pro- 


tective system  delighted  to  rally.  Knowing  the  puri  y 
of  his  motives,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
labored  to  save  his  country  from  threatened  and  im- 
pending evils,  he  could  not  sit  by  in  silence  when  that 
man’s  motives  are  impugned,  by  whomsoever  done. — 
[Cheers.] 

There  was  another  motive,  Mr.  Clayton  said, 
which  had  its  influence  in  the  passage  of  the  compro- 
mise act — they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  blood  of  their 
fellow  citizens  shed.  We  preferred  to  hold  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace,  and  to  give  time  for  reason  to 
resume  her  empire.  We  hoped  that  having  escaped 
thus,  the  Nullifiers  would  take  care  how  they  made 
another  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  that  we  should 
hear  no  more  of  nullification;  and  it  is  my  firm  be- 
lief, that  the  law  of  1833  was  the  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  it — that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  mon- 
ster hereafter.  And  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  put  down, 
not  by  the  sword  or  musket,  not  by  proclamation,  but 
by  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  Henry  Clay.  [Cheering.] 
And  now  I ask  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  continued 
Mr.  Clayton,  if,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  you  are 
disposed  to  censure  that  act?  Why  any  hero,  af- 
ter the  battle  has  been  fought  and  won,  can  boast 
what  he  would  have  done,  and  how  much  easier 
he  could  have  gained  the  victory.  But  suppose 
you  had  been  there,  and  knowing  all  the  circum- 
stances, would  you  have  exerted  the  strong  arm  of 
force  against  your  deluded  fellow  citizens,  or  would 
you  have  first  tendered  to  them  the  olive  branch  of 
peace?  [Cries  of  “we  would  have  done  as  Mr.  Clay 
did.”] 

It  has  pleased  the  honorable  secretary  of  state  to 
say  that  the  motives  of  the  act  were  more  than  the 
act  itself.  Humble  as  he  might  be,  Mr.  Clayton  said 
he  should  defend  himself  and  his  friend  from  the  at- 
tacks of  every  man;  be  it  Daniel  Webster,  or  any 
body  else.  He  had  said  that  every  mechanic  and 
manufacturer  must  have  been  prostrated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Verplanck’s  bill.  To  illustrate  how 
strongly  General  Jackson  desired  the  defeat  of  the 
compromise  bill.  Mr.  C.  related  a circumstance  not 
perhaps  generally  recollected:  namely  that  the  late 
honorable  Hugh  White,  who  was  admitted  to  have 
been  an  honest  man,  being  summoned  before  a com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  representatives,  stated  on 
oath,  that  at  the  time  he  was  making  out,  as  presi- 
dent pro  tem.  of  the  senate,  a list  of  the  committee 
to  whom  the  compromise  bill  was  to  be  referred,  he 
received  a note  from  General  Jackson  expressing  a 
desire  to  see  him  before  he  appointed  that  commit- 
tee, that  he  went  to  the  white  house  and  saw  the 
president,  who  remonstrated  against  his  patting  Mr. 
Clayton  on  the  committee,  and  wished  it  made  up  of 
men  who  were  hostile  to  it,  and  in  favor  of  Ver- 
planck’s bill;  and  on  this  subject  he  pressed  Mr. 
White  hard,  though  m vain.  I put  it  to  you  said  Mr. 
C.  if  General  Jackson  had  Mr.  Verplanck’s  bill  so 
much  at  heart,  whether,  with  all  his  influence  and 
that  unscrupulous  use  of  his  power  for  which  he  was 
so  distinguished,  he  would  not  as  early  have  broken 
down  the  tariff  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  as 
he  broke  down  the  Bank  of  the  United  States?  In 
that  day  his  influence  was  almost  resistless,  none  of 
his  partisans  daring  to  thwart  his  will,  and  I repeat 
that  had  it  not  been  for  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
he  would  have  laid  the  American  system  prostrate  at 
his  feet. 

And  now,  my  fellow  citizens,  after  all  that  has 
passed,  as  I was  sitting  by  my  own  fire  side  I read, 
and  with  no  little  surprise  and  regret,  the  speech  of 
the  secretary  of  state  arraigning  Henry  Clay,  who 
is  one  thousand  miles  off.  I have  shown  you  what 
the  act  and  the  motives  that  led  to  it  were,  and  I 
leave  you  to  give  your  verdict  upon  the  charge.  Mr. 
C.  said,  he  had  served  in  the  senate  with  both 
these  distinguished  men,  and  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  Mr.  Clay  had  ever  sustained  with  him  and 
others  of  his  friends,  the  character  of  an  open 
hearted,  frank,  fearless,  honest  man.  [Great  cheer- 
ing.] 

Mr.  Clayton  said  there  was  another  subject  of 
deep  importance  to  the  country,  upon  which  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  speak.  Mr.  Webster  said  in  his  Faneuil 
Hall  speech  that  there  could  be  no  restoration  of  the 
currency  without  a national  institution  of  some  kind 
for  this  purpose.  He  concurred  with  the  great  states- 
man, and  honored  him  for  making  the  declaration. — 
He  knew  there  were  many  who  thought  the  tariff 
would  restore  prosperity  to  the  country — that  all  the 
evils  under  which  we  are  laboring  are  to  be  dispelled 
by  this  measure.  He  said  he  was  not  among  the 
number  who  thus  thought.  I tell  you,  my  fellow  ci- 
tizens, said  Mr.  C that  the  tariff  alone,  without  the 
aid  of  an  institution  that  shall  furnish  a sound  circu- 
lating medium,  or  regulate  the  currency,  cannot  re- 
store prosperity  Tto  the  country,  nor  confidence  among 
men. 

Thus  far,  he  said,  Mr.  Webster  and  himself  went 
together;  but  at  this  point  their  roads  forked.  He 
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thought  tie  once  knew  Mr.  Webster’s  opinions:  he 
Was  formerly  the  champion  and  defender  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  Me  was  the  man  above  all 
others  who  resisted  executive  usurpation.  Again  in 
1837,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Henry  Clay,  he  op- 
posed the  sub-treasury,  and  other  governmental  con- 
trivances as  succedaneums  for  a National  Bank. 

Mr.  Clayton  now  read  several  extracts  from 
speeches  made  by  Mr.  Webster  in  1837,  and  at  other 
times,  wherein  he  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a 
National  Bank,  and  opposed  to  the  experiments  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  as  substitutes.  Among 
the  objections  made  to  these  by  Mr.  W.  was  the 
fact  that  they  were  to  be  government  institutions,  and 
under  the  control  and  management  of  the  federal 
government.  Mr.  C.  then  compared  these  opinions 
with  those  lately  expressed  by  Mr.  W.  in  his  Fanuei! 
Hall  speech,  in  favor  of  the  government  exchequer 
scheme  recommended  to  congress  last  winter:  and, 
if  not  the  plan  of  Mr.  W.  himself,  he  had  avowed 
his  entire  approval  of  it.  You  all  know,  said  M.  C. 
what  that  scheme  was — an  exchequer — a govern- 
ment bank  with  fifteen  millions  capital,  and  God 
knows  how  many  more.  How  comes  it  about  that 
he  has  abandoned  his  old  notions  of  banking  and  has 
resorted  to — I will  not  say  the  very  scheme  he  once 
so  strenuously  denounced,  but  bad  as  that  was,  one 
ten  times  worse?  He  says  he  has  read  all  the  works 
upon  finance  and  banking,  and  knows  that  if  tried, 
his  exchequer  scheme  would  restore  a sound  curren- 
cy to  the  country. 

Now,  said  Mr.  C.,  I have  not  so  much  knowledge 
on  this  subject  as  Mr.  Webster,  doubtless,  but  I have 
read  and  studied  it  pretty  attentively  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  I feel  bound  to  say  that  this  exchequer 
scheme  is  the  very  last  I would  propose.  He  looked 
upon  it  as  a scheme  of  executive  power.  Instead  of 
laying  duties  to  meet  public  expenses,  especially  in 
a case  of  emergency,  congress  would  authorise  an 
increase  of  the  capital  of  this  exchequer,  and  go  on 
using  its  funds  until  a debt  equal  to  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  might  be  accumulated.  This  scheme,  Mr. 
C.  said,  had  failed  to  gain  the  respect  and  support  of 
any  body  of  respectable  men;  and  even  “the  corpo- 
ral’s guard”  refused  to  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  C.  read  further  extracts  from  Mr.  W’s  speech 
in  which  he  declared  he  went  for  a bank  and  noth- 
ing but  a bank:  now  in  his  Fanueil  Hall  speech  he 
says  the  idea  of  a national  bank  is  an  obsolete  idea. 
How  long,  Mr.  C.  asked,  has  the  idea  been  obsolete? 
We  had  had  a bank,  the  charter  of  which  was  sign- 
ed by  George  Washington;  we  had  had  another 
signed  by  James  Madison;  and  with  these  the  coun- 
try had  been  for  forty  years  prosperous.  He  declar- 
ed himself  satisfied  with  what  had  been  tried  and 
found  good,  and  that  which  was  good  enough  for 
those  old  fashioned  men,  George  Washington  and 
James  Madison,  was  good  enough  for  him.  There 
were  some  who  pretended  to  be  very  wise  and  deep- 
ly read,  who  pronounced  a national  bank  unconstitu- 
tional: doubtless  these  men  were  much  wiser  than 
Washington  and  the  other  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  knew  better  what  that  constitution  was  in- 
tended to  be  than  those  who  made  it. 

Mr.  Clayton  spoke  of  the  institution  called  the 
United  States  Bank,  in  Chesnnt  street,  as  nothing  but 
a state  bank.  He  never  believed  this  bank  could  or 
would  perform  the  functions  of  a national  bank.  He 
did  not  desire  to  censure  any  one — he  did  not  cen- 
sure any  one — but  he  had  a right  to  say  that  he  not 
only  never  had  confidence  in  that  institution  himself, 
and  had  never  owned  a dollar  of  its  stock  or  dealt 
with  it  in  any  manner,  but  he  had  expressed  his  want 
of  confidence  in  it  to  his  friends.  When  asked  why 
it  would  not  perform  the  functions  of  a national  bank, 
since  it  was  managed  by  the  same  men,  and  had  the 
same  capital,  assets,  &.C.,  he  had  given  his  reasons 
by  comparing  it  to  a seventy-four  gun  ship  upon  a 
mill  pond.  Upon  the  ocean  she  could  perform  the 
duties  of  a national  ship;  but  upon  a mill  pond  with 
the  same  compliment  of  men,  the  same  armament, 
the  same  assets,  if  you  please,  all  she  could  do  would 
be  to  go  piking  up  the  pond,  and  then  come  perching 
down  again. 

Mr.  Clayton  spoke  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  bill  or  plan, 
sent  to  congress  at  the  extra  session,  and  comment- 
ed on  Mr.  Webster’s  remark,  that  the  objection 
made  to  that  bill  was  a .theoretical  objection,  and 
that  the  omission  to  exercise  a power  was  not  a sur- 
render of  the  power.  In  reply  to  his  observations 
he  read  further  paragraphs  from  one  of  his  former- 
speeches.  Well  did  he  remember  this  masterly 
speech,  which  he  said,  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster, 
when  he  was  a true  whig.  He  did  not  say  he  was 
not  one  now.  He  (Mr.  W.)  says  he  is  a Massachu- 
setts whig — there  were  none  better;  and  he  says  if 
any  one  attempts  to  read  him  out  of  the  party,  they 
must  take  care  that  they  do  not  get  out  first.  Now, 
my  fellow  citizens,  said  Mr.  C.,  I shall  not  attempt 
any  such  thing.  I hope  Mr.  Webster  will  long  be  a 


whig,  and  a true  one.  I can  tell  him  that  I too,  am 
a whig — a Delaware  whig — and  one  of  the  Blue 
Hen’s  Chickens,  and  defy  him  or  any  other  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  to  read  me  out.  He  asks  what  is 
to  come  of  him?  I can  only  say,  / find  private  life 
and  attention  to  my  professional  business  quite  agree- 
able. For  one,  however,  1 should  be  sorry  the  coun- 
try should  be  deprived  of  his  services,  so  long  as  he 
is  as  good  a whig  as  he  v/as  a few  years  ago. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Clayton  noticed  and  refuted  various  objections 
to  a national  bank,  ridiculing,  with  a good  deal  of 
caustic  satire,  the  idea  of  danger  from  the  fact  of 
the  stock  being  owned  by  foreign  capitalists,  so  long 
as  it  was  under  our  own  control. 

On  the  subject  of  the  bank,  Mr.  C.  said  he  wish- 
ed to  be  understood  as  speaking  for  himself  alone. 
He  was  like  the  soldier  at  Yorktown,  who  fought  on 
his  own  hook. 

Mr.  C.  noticed  the  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  that 
the  tariff  was  passed  by  loco  foco  votes;  in  reply  to 
which  he  said  that  the  tariff  was  a whig  measure; 
and  he  showed  why  it  was  that  some  whigs  were 
found  voting  against  the  last  bill — because  it  had 
yielded,  as  they  thought,  to  executive  dictation,  and 
given  up  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  another  whig  measure. 

He  then  took  up  and  discusssed  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  showed  the  importance  of  the  measure 
to  those  states  involved  in  debt,  and  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it  by  others  not  in  debt,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  children  of  every 
citizen  rich  and  poor. 

He  alluded  to  the  late  tremendous  gathering  of 
freemen  to  welcome  Henry  Clay  at  Dayton,  Ohio 
and  compared  the  remark  of  a loco  foco  paper  that 
“it  was  a pretty  smart  meeting,”  to  the  anecdote  of 
the  man  who  being  refused  admittance  to  Noah’s 
Ark,  said  he  did’nt  believe  there  was  going  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  “a  smart  shower  after  all.”  Great 
laughter  and  cheering. 

Mr.  Clayton  closed  by  pronouncing  an  eloquent 
eulogium  upon  Mr.  Clay>  which  reached  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude  who  listened  with  unbroken  atten- 
tion to  his  remarks  for  two  hours  and  who  went  away 
delighted  and  edified. 

The  following  communication  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  on  the  8th  inst: 

Mr.  Editor:  I dissent  from  either  the  justice  or 
policy  of  proscribing  Mr.  Webster.  Gladly  would 
I have  avoided  the  publicity  of  vindicating  what  is 
deemed  by  me  precious  privileges  of  whig  liberty, 
by  this  individual  resistance  of  the  substance  and 
temper  of  the  comments  on  Mr.  Webster,  made  by  the 
speakers  in  Monument  square  on  Tuesday  night;  but 
in  allowing  his  denunciation  to  pass  unchallenged, 
with  my  present  conception  of  the  ground-work  of 
his  conduct,  I should  be  accessary  to  a thraldom  of 
party,  odious  in  itself  and  unwise  in  the  eyes  of  every 
one,  who  desires  to  retain  as  adherents  all  who  coin- 
cide as  to  political  measures.  Besides,  there  is  no 
other  form  of  staying  the  prejudice  which  those 
speakers  have  thus  sought  to  excite  or  augment. — 
Their  sneers,  invectives  or  bewailments — the  latter 
the  distilment  of  politician  sincerity — have  taken  an 
artificial  sanction  from  the  fact,  that  they  who  utter- 
ed them  spoke  by  the  invitation  of  the  central  com- 
mittee, and  would,  whilst  unanswered  by  any  whig, 
be  regarded  as  having  undergone  the  assay  and  stamp 
of  the  mint,  before  being  ventured  as  currency. — 
Now  I have  every  proper  respect  for  these  gentle- 
men as  individuals;  but  I do  not  intend  being  made 
to  redeem  their  issues  because  of  their  assurance, 
founded  on  a very  natural  probability,  that  they  will 
be  sanctioned  by  him  whom  they  have  installed  as 
the  president  of  the  institution.  I also  want  the 
other  countersign.  In  plain  language,  my  vote  is  not 
at  the  service  of  a party  which  expels  from  its  ranks, 
those  who  agree  in  sentiment  on  general  principles, 
but  may  not  choose  for  the  leader  him  who  has  the 
sanction  of  the  great  majority.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
Mr.  Webster  to  dislike  Mr.  Clay  if  he  sees  fit;  per-  1 
haps  he  may  have  justifications  that  meet  not  the  I 
public  eye  and  are  unsuited  to  it;  yet  if  he  advocates 
the  standard  measures  of  the  party,  he  is  nevertheless 
a whig.  For  aught  I care,  he  may  be  the  rival  of 
Mr.  Clay.  He  is  none  the  less  a whig.  He  may  de- 
sire to  compel  his  rival  to  submit  their  respective 
claims  to  a national  convention,  or  otherwise  refuse 
to  enlist  in  supporting  him  who  thus  disrespects  the 
feelings  of  a minority  in  their  common  party.  He 
has  a right  to  do  so,  and  is  none  the  less  a whig  for 
so  doing,  than  was  general  Harrison  in  1840.  And 
to  all  who  are  capable  of  not  being  zealots,  and  will 
appreciate  the  natural  desires  of  a political  career 
of  unsurpassed  ability  and  coherency  of  principles, 
this  independent  assertion  of  his  claims  to  consider- 
ation, will  not  be  viewed  as  quite  so  presumptuous  or 


traitorous  as  flippant  invective  would  have  the  public 
to  believe. 

Now  let  us  for  a moment  regard  Mr.  Webster 
when  accepting  office  under  general  Harrisop.  He 
was  at  large  to  choose  his  post.  He  is  human,  and 
must  be  allowed  to  shew  -‘the  infirmity  of  noble 
minds.”  He  saw  a vast  theatre  for  exertion  in  two 
departmentsof  the  government,  the  treasury  and  state 
departments.  His  persistent  and  sagacious  analysis 
of  the  subject,  his  thorough  and  masterly  expositions, 
in  repeated  efforts  in  the  senate,  of  all  the  principles 
of  finance,  and  the  distressing  confusion  of  the  mo- 
netary system  of  the  country,  suggested  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  presidency,  the  expediency 
of  reclaiming  the  circulating  medium  of  the  nation 
from  its  wavering  value  and  chaotic  entanglement,,  by 
the  superintending  energies  of  this  steady  and  full-fed 
mind.  It  was  unquestionably  a great  field,  and  might 
well  have  deserved  the  resources  of  this  capacious 
reasoner;  inestimable  would  have  been  the  value  in 
all  likelihood  of  his  skill  and  experience  in  fixing 
once  more  the  standard  of  property,  had  he  chosen 
that  scene  for  his  efforts.  But  at  the  same  moment 
the  other  department  offered  a more  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  durable  triumph;  one  less  mixed — if  at  all 
mixed — with  the  perversions  of  party,  and  where 
success  would  not  be  probably  disputed  as  a fault  or 
crime.  That  triumph  would  pass  into  international 
history,  and  would  outlive  in  steady  brilliance  the 
ephemeral  repute  of  a local  or  partisan  merit.  He 
had  before  him  the  example  of  Hamilton,  whose  cre- 
ative genius  had  moulded  for  an  infant  nation,  im- 
mersed in  the  revolutionary  debt,  in  indemnities  to 
the  tories,  in  an  unpaid  civil  list,  and  the  arrearages 
to  her  soldiers,  schemes  of  finance  so  wise,  so  per- 
fect, so  comprehensive,  that  rapidly  they  disembar- 
rassed the  country  of  its  engagements,  infused  confi- 
dence at  home  and  abroad,  and  have  constituted  ever 
since  the  models  for  every  mode  of  wise  manage- 
ment in  consimilar  cases.  Yet  where  is  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  unmatched  Secretary’s  report?  That 
production,  which  it  seems,  it  will  take  generations 
before  it  be  generally  comprehended,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  reflections  of  Machiavel,  Montesquieu, 
Berkley  and  Bacon.  Will  that  thorough  and  pro- 
phetic treatise  rate  him  in  the  general  estimate,  by 
the  side  of  Jefferson,  for  his  capacious  policy  mani- 
fested by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana?  No.  Though 
its  results  were  to  the  full  as  signal,  the  abstruse  and 
impalpable  nature,  so  far  as  the  mass  is  concerned, 
of  the  peculiar  ability  for  such  accomplishments, 
precludes  any  but  a closet  reputation  for  that  kind  of 
statesman.  How  few  know  of  Morris,  the  financier 
of  the  revolution?  and  yet  his  patriotism  was  as  ar- 
dent, his  private  sacrifices  as  great,  and  his  intelli- 
gence equal  to  that  of  any  other  of  his  compatriots. 

By  selecting  therefore  the  secretary  of  states's 
place,  Mr.  Webster  sought  a justifiable  and  laudable 
opportunity  of  serving  his  country  consistently  with 
his  bestfame.  His  expositions  of  finance  would  in 
time  be  light  of  common  day  with  his  party,  and  none 
would  heed  their  source  in  the  Babel  of  competition- 
ary disquisitions  on  that  subject.  IT  is  fearless,  sound 
and  master  commentaries  on  the  constitution  would 
sink  into  the  text;  and  with  a few  generations  his 
fame  would  fade,  as  all  must,  which  is  earned  on 
evanescent  subjects.  Such  efforts  are  but  the  sunsets 
of  intellect;  time  is  full  of  them,  and  they  so  rival 
each  other,  that  all  distinction  is  unattainable.  But 
as  the  negotiator  of  the  boundary  question,  whose 
difficulties  had  menaced  the  concord  of  the  two  great 
maritime  nations  of  (he  world,  and  as  the  incorpora- 
tor into  the  international  code  of  the  new  rule  of 
positive  law,  flowing  from  the  general  principal  of 
mutual  equity,  connected  with  the  “Creole”  case, 
Mr.  Webster  had  a right  to  expect  that  history  would 
become  his  guardian,  and  the  civilized  world  in  its 
judgment  in  all  time  the  dispenser  of  lasting  fame 
and  approval.  The  ability  of  a party  leader  would 
thus  become  statesmanship;  and  his  reasoning  be  in 
futurity  words  of  authority  in  the  collisions  of  nation- 
al sovereignties.  Surely  this  was  a high  and  meri- 
torious object  of  ambition;  can  even  envy  slight  its 
claim? 

With  such  grand  an!  lofty  motives  then,  we  assume* 
that  Mr.  Webster,  selected  the  position  of  secretary  of 
state.  Such  occasions  in  diplomacy  are  rare.  Alter 
the  inception  of  his  duties  with  general  satisfaction, 
the  melancholy  death  of  the  president  accidentally 
cast»authority  in  the  hands  of  the  vice  president, 
whom  none  had  chosen  or  voted  for  with  any  refer- 
ence to  such  contingency.  Ashburton  is  announced 
as  the  delegated  envoy  to  this  government,  a man  of 
approved  judgment,  kindly  feelings  to  our  institu- 
tions, and  estimated  competency.  The  secretary  en- 
gages in  the  perfect  comprehension  of  his  task — fits 
himself  in  all  his  details — meditates  his  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  equities  of  international  law,  and  in 
scheme  after  scheme  co-operates  in  the  fabrication 
of  measures  to  reinstate  the  national  currency  and 
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credit.  He  solicits  the  scruples  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
endeavors  with  all  his  influence  to  persuade  that 
functionary  to  accede  to  the  views  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  whig  party.  But  in  that,  the  machinations  of 
others  foiled  him.  What,  next?  His  coadjutors,  dis- 
gusted with  their  impressions  of  the  shifting  and  un- 
certain, and  influenced  scruples  of  the  president  de 
facto,  throw  up  their  offices  and  retire.  It  was  a 
matter  of  pride  and  sensibility  with  them  founded  on 
on  the  notion  that  they  were  to  regard  the  incumbent  of  , 
the  presidency  as  the  exponent  of  principles  which  endan- 
gered the  success  of  their  own,  and  which  they  supposed 
they  shared  with  him.  Now  I conceive,  Mr.  Webster 
had  no  such  estimate  of  an  accidental  president.  He 
confidently  felt  that  such  an  unforeseen  officer  might 
embark  in  any  inconsistencies  he  thought  proper 
without  at  all  compromising  the  consistency  of  his 
secretary,  who  had  the  tempting  occasion  of  being 
engaged  in  a negotiation  of  destined  celebrity  and  in- 
terest to  induce  his  remaining  in  an  unagreeable  post 
in  other  particulars.  Could  Mr.  Webster  express 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Tyler  without  incurring  dismissal? 
Cui  bono?  Was  not  the  president’s  confidence  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  nego- 
tiation? What  next?  Right  beneath  the  nose  of  the 
secretary  is  established  a print,  the  Independent,”  in 
the  avowed  advocacy  of  Mr.  Clay,  whose  columns, 
day  by  day,  indulge  in  the  grossest  calumny  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  motives  and  character  private  and  public. 
Another  print,  the  “Louisville  Journal,”  a staunch 
and  zealous  Clay  paper,  on  loose  information  publish- 
es, of  the  greatest  intellect  and  champion  of  whig 
principles,  who  has  been  half  a century  in  their  ser- 
vice, a libel  of  the  most  shameful  traduction,  and 
endangering  his  domestic  happiness  if  it  could  have 
been  at  all  credited.  The  lust  of  office  is  assigned  in 
all  the  whig  press,  almost,  as  the  reason  for  his  conti- 
nuance as  secretary!  What  is  human  nature,  and  is 
Mr.  Webster  not  human?  Is  such  a line  of  conduct, 
not  publicly  reprobrated  by  any  prominent  whig,  of  a 
kind  to  estrange  him  from  the  leader  whose  press  and 
partizans  are  thus  vituperative?  Under  what  bond  of 
endurance  did  nature  place  him  and  his  superiority, 
that  he  must  secede  and  forego  splendid  advantages, 
involving  no  compromise  of  principle,  to  mark  his 
sense  of  a deviation  he  could  not  control,  and  which 
no  doubt  he  did  not  regard  as  the  errancy  of  a 
selected  president?  Indeed  this  is  asking  rather  too 
much  for  Mr.  Clay.  A president  chosen  as  the  ex- 
ponent and  representative  of  defined  principles, 
might  well,  nay,  ought  to  be  abandoned,  when  per- 
verting his  office  in  rebrobation  and  exclusion  of  mea- 
sures upon  which  he  was  elected,  and  it  is  endanger- 
ing the  cause  of  truth  to  countenance  by  one’s  friend- 
ly services  in  assistance,  this  treachery  and  fraud. — 
But  as  the  case  differs,  the  principle  does.  It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  one  not  chosen  by  the  people  and 
unenjoying  their  political  confidence  to  insert  varia- 
tions into  the  text  and  pass  his  gloss  for  their  doctrine. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Webster  to  abandon 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  that  his  authority  might 
not  be  supposed  to  authenticate  the  vetoes  of  an  ac- 
cident. For  those  vetoes  the  whig  party  are  respon- 
sible, in  having,  in  mistaken  cupidity  for  the  vote  of 
Virginia,  offered  a bribe  which  has  purchased  their 
own  punishment. 

What  next?  The  pressing  embarrassment  of  the 
finances  renders  indispensable  some  effort  to  adjust 
the  currency.  Mr.  Webster  projects  the  only  at- 
tainable measure  under  the  casualty  of  such  a presi- 
dent, and  in  a project  of  singular  simplicity  and  pro- 
mise, asks  the  support  of  a whig  congress  to  the 
principle,  that  in  some  form  or  other  the  government 
is  bound  to  provide  a good  currency.  How  is  it 
treated?  With  contumelious  neglect  or  jealous  con- 
demnation; and  he  who  has  most  consistently  and  ef- 
fectively resisted  executive  encroachment,  is  de- 
nounced in  his  plan  as  having  attempted  an  experi- 
ment hazardous  to  liberty.  Thiswvas  the  alarm  of 
some,  whilst  othei'3  treated  it  as  too  “unlicked”  and 
feeble  for  consideration.  This  was  very  magnani- 
mous and  conciliatory!  Was  it  not  to  pass  a censure 
at  once  on  his  motives  in  remaining  in  the  cabinet; 
or  to  declare  the  impossibility  of  any  measure  being 
- originated  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  that  w as  not  cf 
Clay  parantuge ? I do  not  mean  to  say  its  rejection 
so  argued  or  implied;  but — it  is  useless  to  deny  it  it 
was  eniertained  as  a measure  from  an  enemy.  It 
was  determined  in  factious  hostility,  that  the  patient 
should  receive  his  medicine  but  from  a particular 
hand.  The  cure  was  dreaded,  if  Clay  was  not  the 
doctor. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  minds  would  choose  to 
court  glory  at  the  expense  of  such  restraint  as  Mr. 
Webster  must  needs  have  endured.  That  is  not  the 
question.  The  issue  is,  was  it  criminal,  dishonest  or 
unpatriotic  for  a whig  to  retain  office  under  such 
circumstances? 

2.  Is  it  unnatural  or  unreasonable  that  iytr.  Web- 
ster should  resent  the  slanderous  disparagement  he 


has  received  from  Mr.  Clay’s  friends?  Will  it  be  de- 
nied that  Mr.  Clay  has  been  long  accustomed  to  mis- 
treat him  in  this  particular?  I can  agree  with  the 
secretary  on  each  debateable  point. 

Look  to  Mr.  Webster’s  speech.  Is  it  ambiguous 
as  to  measures  of  policy?  On  what  points  is  it  sus- 
ceptible of  remarks?  Clearly  he  is  in  the  van  as  to 
whigism  in  point  of  doctrine.  Who  has  ventured  so 
far  in  disowning  repudiation?  And  yet,  last  night,  in 
his  usual  handsome  manner,  Mr.  Wallis  laid  it  down 
as  the  discriminating  test  from  loco  focoism,  a readi- 
ness to  endure  and  impose  taxation  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  our  honest  contracts.  Was  the  exchequer  bill 
a loco  foco  favorite?  Is  the  tariff  for  protection, 
broadly  avowed,  a loco  foco  measure  or  favorite  with 
that  party  in  general?  Are  re-arrangements  of  our 
commercial  treaties,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
retaliatory  duties,  so  as  to  give  our  commerce  a fair 
footing,  not  a whig  principle?  Wherein  is  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s speech  or  conduct  reproachable?  It  is  asked, 
why  has  he  not  denounced  Mr.  Tyler?  That  would 
have  been  a very  discreet  course  to  have  finished  the  ! 
treaty.  Does  he  not  say  that  he  has  dissuaded  the  | 
vetoes?  Does  he  exculpate  in  any  single  particular 
the  censurable  points  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration?! 
Could  it  be  expected  he  should  unburthen  all  his  | 
opinions  of  the  president,  after  the  confidence  he  has  j 
enjoyed  for  the  completion  of  the  treaty?  In  the  I 
joy  of  victory,  Perry  suppressed  the  recreant  be- 1 
havior  of  Elliottiin  the  engagement,  from  his  official , 
report.  This  sh'ows  the  natural  leaning  of  the  hu- 
man heart;  and  I ask  whatman  would  not  have  over- 
boiled with  indignation  at  the  ungenerousness  which  j 
could  aver  truth  against  a fallible  friend?  By  the  i 
statement  of  his  principles,  Mr.  Webster  continues  ■ 
his  whig  allegiance  and  leaves  his  reprobation  to  a 
decorous  and  unavoidable  inference.  All  who  agree  j 
that  he  could  maintain  office  for  the  consummation 
of  the  treaty,  must  likewise  admit  the  propriety  of  i 
an  entire  reserve  as  to  the  culpable  particulars  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  administration.  There  is  generosity  due  to 
even  an  enemy,  if  you  have  enjoyed  his  hospitality.  j 

Is  Mr.  Webster  still  to  continue  in  the  cabinet.! 
may  be  the  next  anxious  enquiry.  I hope  not;  yet  I 
clearly  perceive  an  adequate  motive  for  his  remain-  j 
ing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  British  envoy 
disclaimed  authority  to  bind  his  government  on  the 
principles  of  the  “Creole”  case,  in  reply  to  a letter 
of  Mr.  Webster,  which  the  English  statesman  conced- 
ed was  new  in  many  of  its  views,  and  written  with 
surprising  perspicuity  and  power.  He  said,  however, 
with  a broad  intimation  of  a favorable  consideration  of, 
them,  that  he  would  submit  them  to  his  home  govern-  j 
ment,  in  the  hope  (the  manner  of  expression  strongly 
conveyed  belief)  that  the  doctrines  of  the  great  pub-  ■ 
licist.  the  secretary,  might  be  in  the  main  acknow- 
ledged as  of  obligatory  force.  So,  overtures  were 
also  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  dispute, 
which  were  accepted  in  like  friendly  temper.  It  is 
very  natural  Mr.  Webster  should  desire  to  await  these 
issues,  especially  that  of  the  “Creole”  case.  A favo- 
rable settlement  of  that  difficulty  in  pursuance  of  the  ' 
asserted  maxims  of  international  equity  will  infallibly 
rank  him  in  the  highest  grade  of  civilians.  He  will 
not  only  deserve  the  honor,  but  he  will  receive  it; 
and  his  name  will  be  coeval  and  accompany  the  prin- 
ciples whenever  the  contingencies  of  sovereignties 
shall  renew  a similar  discussion. 

It  seems  to  give  great  offence  that  Mr.  Webster 
has  seen  proper  to  remark  with  some  severity  on  the 
whig  convention  of  Massachusetts.  It  certainly  was  ! 
an  unnecessary  and  impolitic  line  of  proceeding,  but  j 
as  I comprehend  the  train  of  his  censure,  a very  na- 
tural one.  Mr.  Webster  erred  in  supposing,  first, 
lhatthe  contumelious  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  Mr.  Clay’s  friends  and  presses,  was  pre- 
sent and  felt  by  that  respectable  body;  so  that  when 
he  perceived  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  kind  of  consideration  of  himself,  he 
naturally  supposed  it  a reflection  upon  his  own  beha- 
vior, especially  when  that  nomination  was  accompa- 
nied by  a proclamation  of  divorce  of  the  whig  party 
from  Mr.  Tyler,  without  any  gentle  manifestation  of 
subsisting  confidence  in  himself.  So  by  the  work- 
ings of  a natural  resentment,  he  thought  himself  re- 
flected on,  and  the  meed  of  the  state  inconsiderately 
and  ungratefully  passed  over  to  the  individual  whose 
organs  had  been  industrionsiy  blackening  his  charac- 
ter and  defaming  his  motives.  1 do  not  doubt  that 
this  natural  suspicion  of  that  convention  was  wholly 
undeserved.  I do  not  suppose  it  could  knowingly 
have  been  broughL  to  pre-judge  him,  and  in  this  indi- 
rect course  to  deal  a blight  on  the  chiefest  pride  of 
the  Bay  Slate. 

Again,  when  Mr.  Webster  protests  against  the  di- 
vorce from  Mr.  Tyler,  I understand  him  to  repel 
such  a proceeding  as  reflectively  imposing  the  ne- 
cessity in  the  past  for  a relinquishment  of  office,  and 
in  a manner  to  vindicate  himself  and  all  the  minis- 
terial servants  of  the  government  from  unavoidable 


resignation.  I understand  more:  that  coupled  as 
these  “divorcing”  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts 
convention  are  with  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  he 
will  not  be  drawn  in  that  form  into  the  support  of 
one  whom  he  deems  not  altogether  consistent  on  tha 
subject  of  the  tariff  principle  in  past  time,  and  pos- 
sibly from  the  unexpressed  grounds  of  a determined 
opposition,  until  concluded  by  a national  convention, 
to  this  forced  sustainment  of  his  public  rival  and 
private  enemy.  For  one,  traduced  as  Mr.  Webster 
has  been  by  the  partisans  of  the  western  statesman, 
it  is  quite  natural — day,  it  would  be  out  of  nature  to 
expect  otherwise — that  he  should  view  with  great 
aversion  all  his  own  efforts  ripening  into  a reward 
for  a bitter  rival. 

There  are  those  who  will  dispute  the  enmity  of 
Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  will  refer  to  his  re- 
commendation of  him  to  the  cabinet  position  he  af- 
terwards held  and  holds.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  a course  was  unavoidable  by  Mr.  Clay,  this 
distinction  being  the  desert  of  the  northern  states- 
man, and  one  lie  could  not  accept  himself.  But  will 
it  be  pretended  that  the  reciprocal  intercourse  has 
not  been  marked  by  a lofty,  and  assumed  assertion 
of  superiority  by  the  favorite  of  the  majority  of  the 
whigs—  a course  more  objectionable  among  equals 
than  the  contumelies  of  a declared  foe?  I am  not 
insensible  to  the  due  claims  of  Mr.  Clay,  yet  it  is 
not  treason— and  if  it  is,  I claim  the  crime — to  insist 
for  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  shall  as  well  be  indulged  in 
rivalry  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  General  Harrison  was.  That 
the  party  may  chance  to  be  distracted,  is  no  conside- 
ration with  one  who  would  hold  his  self-respect  vio- 
lated by  yielding,  without  arbitration,  to  the  preten- 
sions of  a political  rival.  It  is  true  we  have  seen 
proper  in  this  state  to  nominate  Mr.  Clay,  without 
any  kind  of  reference  to  the  aspirations  of  others, 
and  for  one  I concurred  in  it.  But  the  question  is, 
was  that  just  to  Mr.  Webster?  Avid  has  he  no  right 
to  complain,  that  thus  the  track  was  pre-occupied  in 
an  indelicate  manner  to  embarrass  his  pretensions  by 
an  indisposition  to  contest  the  nomination?  If  a class 
of  politicians  abjure  conventions,  they  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  that  dissatisfaction  which  has  pledged 
itself  to  no  submission.  Let  Mr.  Clay  yield  to  the 
determination  of  a national  convention,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster ought  to  be  satisfied.  His  dignity  will  thus  be 
met  with  proper  notice,  and  he  can  join  in  the  sup- 
port of  a bitter  enemy  by  the  principles  of  a fair 
compact,  and  not  seem  to  be  driven  into  it  by  his 
destitution  of  rival  support.  Thus,  he  will  be  ena- 
bled to  bear  himself  with  suitable  independency  and 
pride,  should  his  political  rival  be  successful,  and 
should  the  one  see  proper  to  mix  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration, or  the  other  to  be  so  mixed. 

Can  any  one  deny  that  during  the  extra  session  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Clay  was  so  menacing  and  imperious, 
that  Mr.  Webster  or  any  other  equal  might  well  in- 
sist that  such  a disposition,  if  indulged,  might  very 
well  suit  the  leader  of  an  army,  but  was  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  due  rights  of  colleagued  men  of 
eminence  in  the  sustainment  of  specific  principles.  If, 
therefore,  besides  whatever  alienation  Mr.  Webster 
may  have  experienced  from  the  reported  ill  terms 
subsisting  between  himself  and  Mr.  Clay,  we  add  the 
natural  unwillingness  that  av  equal  is  sure  to  feel  at 
the  stubborn  self-dependence  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
friends,  which  three  years  ahead  seeks  to  pre-occu- 
py  the  ground  by  his  nomination  without  at  all  con- 
sulting, in  convention,  either  the  feelings  or  claims 
of  others,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Webster 
should  retain  his  principles,  but  refuse  to  advocate 
them  for  the  benefit  of  a haughty  and  presumptuous 
rival.  The  apparent  patriotism  of  those  in  this  out- 
cry against  the  secretary  for  not  having  resigned, 
will,  on  examination,  be  found  adulterate  with  some 
of  that  eagerness  for  individual  assurance  of  hopes  of 
a selfish  kind  to  be  gratified  in  the  future,  which 
overlooks  the  prerogatives  of  others.  A century 
will  elapse  before  any  negotiator  will  have  such  an 
opportunity  for  fame  as  Mr.  Webster  has  effectively 
used;  and  what  principle  has  he  compromised?  He 
naturally  is  willing  to  retort  on  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  some  of  the  contumely  which  they  were  so  in- 
considerate and  unjust  as  to  assail  him  with  when  in- 
capable of  reply.  Was  there  any  open  reproof-  then, 
at  this  unpatriotic,  un-  Whig,  ungrateful,  impairment 
of  the  personal  consideration  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Webster?  It  has  been  told  me  to-day,  that  the  sec- 
retary has  inconsistently  and  discreditably  enforced 
the  illiberal  and  illegal  removals  of  printers,  at  the 
instance  of  the  president,  for  their  zealous  sustain- 
ment of  Mr.  Clay.  I want  to  know  the  facts  and 
dates — of  these  I am  ignorant  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
matter.  A WHIG. 

From  the  North  Carolina  Standard. 

Dinner  to  the  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro- 

iino,  at  Shocco  Springs,  Warren  co.  North  Caro- 
lina, September  2,  1842. 
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Our  distinguished  gues*.  r.r  ' by  the  hon.  | 

R.  M.  Saunders  and  the  hon.  ...  J.  Daniel,  arriv-  | 
ed  at  Shoceo  about  10  'clock  under  the  escort  of  a | 
Committee  appointed  t ecewe  iiim,  and  met  from  I 
the  te.i'-te  and  resp  ctab!  p 1/  there  assembled  ! 
most  oof'diat  and  euthu,  :c  reception.  1 he  snort- 
ness  of  the  notice — it  having  been  receiving  only 
thirty-six  hours  previous  to  the  day  of  the  dinner — 
rendered  it  utterly  impossible  that  even  the  citizens 
of  our  own  county  could  be  generally  informed  of 
the  time  appointed' for  the  festival:  yet  such  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  to  see  and  do  honor  to  this  il- 
lustrious statesman,  that  by  12  o’clock  from  seven 
hundred  to  a thousand  persons  had  assembled,  all  of 
whom  expressed  the  most  profound  regret  that  their 
friends  and  neighbors  could  not  be  present  to  par- 
take with  them  of  the  great  intellectual  feast.  Ne- 
ver did  public  servants  receive  a more  heartfelt  tri- 
bute of  respect  and  admiration  from  any  portion  of 
our  people.  Even  those  of  our  opponents  who  were 
present,  left  the  feast  with  more  than  wonted  kind- 
ness in  their  hearts  and  words  of  praise  upon  their 
lips.  The  unaffected  simplicity  of  manners — the 
purity  of  heart  and  the  rectitude  of  purpose,  so  ma- 
nifest to  all  who  know  Mr.  Calhoun,  however  slight- 
ly, won  for  him  a place  in  the  affections  of  all  pre- 
sent. The  ladies,  God  bless  them!  looked  fairer 
and  lovelier  than  ever,  while  their  blushing  cheeks 
and  excited  manner  told  how  anxious  they  were  to 
honor  him  whose  spotless  private  character  affords 
so  bright  an  example  to  the  statesman  and  the  citi- 
zen. 

At  2 o’clock  the  company  sat  down  to  a sumptu- 
ous feast,  prepared  by  the  worthy  proprietress  of 
Shocco  Springs;  at  which  the  hon.  John  Branch  pre- 
sided, assisted  by  the  following  named  gentlemen  as 
vice  presidents:  Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Daniel  'bur- 
ner, Geo.  D.  Baskerville,  Edmund  D.  McNair,  Gus- 
ton  Perry,  Wood  T.  Johnson,  Jas.  S.  Battle,  Sam’l 
L.  Arrington,  Thos.  I Hicks,  W.  W.  Young,  Wm. 
H.  Gray,  John  J.  Bell,  A.  A.  Austin. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  regular  toasts 
were  announced  by  the  president  and  vice  presidents, 
and  drank  by  the  company  with  great  enthusiasm: 
REGULAR  TOASTS. 

1.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States:  Formed 
by  the  wise  and  good  men  who  achieved  our  revolu- 
tion: let  it  not  be  destroyed  in  a moment  ol'passion, 
to  accomplish  the  designs  of  party. 

[A/usic — Hail  Columbia. 

2.  The  memory  of  Washington. 

[ Washington’s  March. 

3.  The  principles  of  ’98  and  ’99:  Founded  upon  a 
true  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  sustained  by 
the  most  illustrious  statesmen  of  our  revolutionary 
era:  their  maintenance  in  their  original  purity  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions. 

[. Marseilles  Hymn. 

4.  The  memory  of  Jefferson. 

[Jefferson's  March. 

5.  John  C.  Calhoun:  In  early  manhood  the  ardent 

champion  of  his  country’s  rights:  in  his  maturer 
years  the  stern  foe  of  monopolies  and  domestic  ty- 
ranny, however  distinguished;  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  the  patriot  and  statesman:  N.  Ca- 
rolina admires  his  character,  and  will  remember  his 
services.  [Hail  to  the  Chief. 

6.  Agriculture,  the  great  interest  of  the  union:  It 

asks  not  the  protection  of  government,  but  depends 
on  the  smiles  of  Heaven  and  the  industry  of  the 
people.  [Speed  the  Plough. 

7.  Commerce:  All  it  asks  is  “Free  trade  and  sai- 

lors’rights:”  Let  its  friends  beware  lest  the  advo- 
cates of  protection  clip  its  wings  and  destroy  its  use- 
fulness. [Music. 

8.  A protective  tariff:  The  worst  foe  to  agricul- 

ture and  commerce — agrarianism  in  its  most  odious 
form,  which  robs  the  many  to  distribute  the  spoils  to 
a favorite  few.  [Music. 

9.  E Pluribus  Unum:  Eternity  to  the  motto,  and 
victory  to  the  flag  that  bears  it. 

[Star-spangled  Banner. 

10.  Andrew  Jackson,  ex-president  of  the  United 

States:  who,  having  filled  the  measure  of  his  coun- 
try’s glory,  is  now  content  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  the  calm  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  of  that  government  which  he  has  so  much 
adorned,  by  a long  and  illustrious  life  of  public  ser- 
vices. [Jackson's  March. 

11.  The  principle  of  distribution,  which  gives  to 
the  states  that  which  the  wants  of  the  government 
require  to  be  supplied  by  taxation:  A policy  at  war 
with  every  dictate  of  prudence  and  economy. 

[Music. 

12.  The  republican  banner:  Inscribed,  in  the  lan- 

guage of  our  distinguished  guest,  with  “Free  trade — 
low  duties — no  debt — separation  from  banks — econo- 
my— retrenchment — and  strict  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitution. [ Campbells  are  coming. 


13.  The  American  fair:  Whose  smiles  are  alike 
cheering  to  the  soldier  and  th"  statesman. 

[Haste  lo  the  Wedding.] 

In  announcing  the  fifth  regular  toast,  the  presi- 
dent took  occasion  ,to  rc:er  briefly,  hut  forcibly,  to 
the  services  of  our  distinguished  guest,  and  to  ex- 
press the  sincere  conviction,  that  those  who  were 
then  assembled  to  honor  a faithful  public  servant, 
would  be  as  ready  to  condemn  him  when  wrong  as 
they  were  to  applaud  him  when  right. 

When  the  cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  Calhoun 
rose  and  addressed  the  company  for  about  an  hour 
in  his  own  peculiar,  sententious  and  lucid  manner. 
He  entered  into  a brief  history  of  the  parties,  which 
originating  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  con- 
stitution, had  retained  their  distinctive  characteris- 
tics down  to  the  present  day.  He  reviewed  the  po- 
licy of  the  followers  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  whom 
he  complimented  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries 
of  our  revolutionary  era,  and  proved  that  they  had 
ever  looked  to  high  taxes,  union  of  bank  and  state, 
and  a near  assimilation  of  our  form  of  government 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  most  desirable:  while 
the  republican  party,  with  few  occasional  excep- 
tions, had  advocated  the  opposite  policy  of  “free 
trade — low  duties — no  debt — separation  from  banks 
— economy — retrenchment — and  strict  adherence  to 
the  constitulion.”  As  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish 
the  public  with  his  whole  speech  in  a short  time,  we 
will  not  attempt  a further  sketch  of  it,  well  aware 
that  none  but  its  author  can  do  it  justice.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn concluded  his  remarks  with  the  following  sen- 
timent: 

Nathaniel  Macon — the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
patriotic:  may  his  name  be  forever  remembered  by 
the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty. 

A.  A.  Austin,  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents,  was  now  called  on  for  a toast,  and  gave 
the 

Hon.  R.  M.  Saunders — always  the  able  and  fear- 
less champion  of  democratic  principles:  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  has  sustained  her  interests,  are 
appreciated  by  North  Carolina;  and  he  will  receive 
his  reward. 

Loud  and  long  continued  cheering  succeeded  this 
toast;  and  when  it  had  subsided,  Gen.  Saunders  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  for  half  an  hour  in  his  most  im- 
pressive and  effective  manner,  concluding  his  remarks 
with  the  following  sentiment: 

The  veto  power — its  firm  exercise  by  the  presi- 
dent in  restraint  of  bad  laws — and  by  the  people  in 
condemnation  of  faithful  representatives.  The  first 
is  heard  in  the  capitol — the  second  sounds  the  death 
knell  of  whiggery  at  the  ballot  boxes. 

F.  A.  Ezell,  Esq.,  was  next  called  on  and  toasted 
the 

Hon.  J.  R.  J.  Daniel — the  able  and  fearless  advo- 
cate of  the  enduring  principles  of  ’98  and  99:  North 
Carolina  delights  to  honor  him. 

Mr.  Daniel  responded  briefly  to  the  above;  and 
George  D.  Baskerville,  Esq.  gave  the 
Hon.  Charles  Shepard — The  democracy  of  North 
Carolina  will  be  proud  to  call  him  again  into  their 
service. 

This  toast  was  received  by  the  company  with 
great  applause,  when  Mr.  Shepard  rose  and  enchain- 
ed the  attention  of  the  audience  for  half  an  hour, 
with  one  of  the  finest  bursts  of  eloquence  we  ever 
listened  to,  and  concluded  with  the  following  toast: 
The  county  of  Warren — The  ancient  bulwark  of 
Carolina  republicanism:  it  adheres  loits  own  princi- 
ples in  doing  honor  to  their  great  defender. 

Thos.  Harris,  Esq.  of  Halifax,  gave 
The  distinguished  president  of  the  day — the  hon. 
John  Branch,  the  able  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
people:  North  Carolina  claims  him  as  her  own  hon- 
ored son,  and  delights  to  cherish  him. 

The  president  briefly  returned  his  thanks  to  the 
company  for  the  manner  in  which  this  toast  was  re- 
ceived, and  offered  the  following  sentiment: 

May  we  be  ever  ready  when  our  country  calls,  to 
act  out  the  principles  we  have  this  day  so  enthusias- 
tically professed. 

Weldon  N.  Edwards,  Esq.,  being  called  on,  gave 
Our  sister  state,  South  Carolina — Well  is  she  en- 
titled to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Union  for  her 
rich  contribution  of  genius  and  talent  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation. 

Sent  by  hon.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama. 
King’s  Mountain  and  Eutaw — The  bloody  fields  of 
the  fame  of  the  two  Carolinas,  and  the  monuments 
of  their  enduring  devotion  to  human  liberty. 

By  R.  C.  Pritchard, 

John  C.  Calhoun — Unspotted  in  private,  unim- 
peachable in  public  life;  in  war  our  heroic  guide,  in 
peace  our  safest  counsellor;  mighty  in  genius,  yet 
simple  in  character;  vast  in  thought,  yet  practical  in 
administration — the  people  have  marked  him  as  the 
man  for  the  times. 


Rv  one  of  the  company, 

The  proviso  to  the  bill  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
the.  public  lands — if  wrong,  it  should  never  buys 
been  adopted;  if  right,  it  should  never  have  b:  ?r.  re- 
pealed. The  whig  party  may  select  either  horn  of 
the  dilemma. 

Many  other  toasts  were  drank,  but  have  not  been 
furnished  for  publication.  Letters  from  many  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  invited  to  attend,  were  receiv- 
ed, generally  declining  in  consequence  of  their  great 
anxiety  to  return  home  after  so  protracted  a session 
of  congress. 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  with  a ball, 
and  all  passed  off  with  the  utmost  harmony  and  good 
feeling. 

The  only  regret  expressed  by  any  one  present  du- 
ring the  day  was  that  we  could  not  have  had  a lon- 
ger notice,  that  thousands  might  have  been  present 
instead  of  hundreds  to  enjoy  the  scene. 

Letters  of  acknowledgement  were  received  from 
various  gentlemen  invited,  but  who  did  not  attend 
the  dinner,  as  Silas  Wright,  jr.,  James  Buchanan,  A. 
Rencher,  J.  Thompson,  Louis  D.  Henry,  W.  W. 
Payne,  Tho.  H.  Benton,  Thomas  Ritchie  and  others. 

Address  of  Mr.  Berrien.  The  hon.  J.  M.  Ber- 
rien of  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales,  lately  pub- 
lished an  address  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  which 
he  reviews  the  leading  topics  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  congress  within  the  past  year. 

On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Everett’s  nomination,  he 
speaks  as  follows:  The  vote  which  I felt  it  my  duty 
to  give  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Everett,  as  minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain,  is  the  next  measure  which  the 
legislature  of  Georgia  has  deemed  worthy  of  cen- 
sure. The  majority  of  that  honorable  body  have 
supposed,  that  the  rejection  of  this  nomination  would 
have  given  an  efficient  check  to  opinions  unfavora- 
ble to  southern  interests  in  relation  to  slavery — and 
they  censure  the  vote  for  his  confirmation  as  not 
truly  representing  the  wishes  of  either  political  par- 
ty in  Georgia.  With  great  respect  for  those  who 
have  expressed  it,  I think  this  supposition  is  erro- 
neous in  both  particulars.  The  abolition  party  were 
anxiousiy  expecting  the  rejection  of  this  nomination 
in  the  hope  of  turning  it  to  advantage,  and  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day  will  serve  to  show  what  a flame  it 
would  have  lighted  up  in  the  northern,  eastern  and 
middle  states,  among  those  who  were  not  the  advo- 
cates of  abolition,  nor  friendly  to  those  who  were, 
but  who  claimed  the  right  to  think  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  as  their  consciences,  their  associations  and 
their  education  had  taught  them,  without  being  dis- 
qualified on  that  account  for  holding  office  under  the 
federal  government.  Mr.  Everett  is  a citizen  of  a 
state,  where  under  the  influence  of  causes  uncon- 
nected with  the  morality  of  the  question,  slavery 
had  ceased  to  exist  before  he  entered  on  the  theatre 
of  life.  The  circumstances  of  his  position,  his  as- 
sociations, his  education,  were  all  calculated  to  give 
him  different  views  on  that  subject  from  those 
which  we  entertained.  Had  he  been  born  and  edu 
cated  among  us,  our  views  and  his  would  probably 
have  been  identical.  As  it  is,  it  is  true,  that  in  the 
course  of  a political  canvass  in  which  he  was  a can- 
didate and  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  expressed  opinions 
which  conflict  with  ours  in  relation  to  the  right  of 
congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  to  interdict  the  slave  trade  between  the 
states,  and  as  to  the  admission  of  territories  into  the 
union,  where  slavery  prevailed.  But  he  was  an 
early,  I believe  the  earliest,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  decided  advocates  on  the  floor  of  congress  of 
toe  rights  of  the  south — of  their  exclusive  right  to 
determine  the  question  of  slavery  for  themselves 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  more  timid  or  more 
prudent  of  his  eastern  brethren,  he  declared  his 
readiness  to  shoulder  his  musket  in  the  defence  of 
them. 

Besides,  the  question  presented  to  me,  as  an  Ame- 
rican senator,  acting  under  an  obligation  to  support 
the  constitution,  was  this:  Whether  a man  whose 
opinions  on  the  subject  ot  slavery,  were  opposed  to 
mine,  was  for  that  cause  alone,  disqualified  from 
holding  an  office,  for  which  I was  compelled  to  ad- 
mit, as  every  body  else  did,  that  in  other  respects  lie 
was  eminently  qualified.  No  such  test  could  be 
found  in  the  constitution,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
was  the  ultraism  of  human  weakness,  for  a southern 
man  to  attempt  to  interpolate  it  there.  We  could 
have  succeeded  then,  for  southern  whig  senators 
would  have  been  sustained  by  an  almost  undivided 
vote  of  the  opposition,  acting  as  a party,  though  ma- 
ny of  them  carried  their  hostility  to  slavery  further 
than  Mr.  Everett  did.  But  the  recoil  would  have 
been  tremendous.  If  with  us,  hostility  to  slavery 
was  a disqualification  for  office,  would  not  our  breth- 
ren of  the  non-slave  holding  states  have  attached  the 
same  disqualification  to  its  advocates’  Neither  pr©- 
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•tence  finds  any  warrant  in  the  constitution.  The  list 
of  disqualifications,  too,  might  have  been  increased. 
Some  of  us  entertain  peculiar  opinions  in  relation  to 
our  federal  charter.  We  are  state’s  right  men,  un- 
ionists, nullifiers.  These  several  opinions  are  ho- 

nestly entertained,  avowed  and  acted  upon.  They 
are  more  intimately  connected  too  with  our  federal 
relations,  than  those  abstract  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  What  would  have  been  our  feelings,  if 
a distinguished  citizen  of  the  south,  eminently  quali- 
fied for°a  high  office,  to  which  he  was  nominated, 
should  have  °been  rejected  by  our  non-slave  holding 
brethren,  because  he  entertained  them? — if  the  mes- 
sages of  our  executive  magistrates,  the  publications 
which  had  been  made  in  the  heat  of  a political  can- 
vass, had  been  ransacked  to  fix  upon  him,  some  opi- 
nion in  politics,  or  in  morals  repudiated  by  them?  I 
am  myself  a slave  holder,  at  least  as  deeply  inte- 
rested” in  checking  the  progress  of  abolition,  as  those 
who  question  the  correctness  of  my  conduct  on  this 
occasion;  for  the  whole  productive  property,  to  which 
I look  for  the  support  of  a numerous  family,  con- 
sists of  slaves,  and  the  land  which  they  cultivate. 
Beyond  my  personal  labor,  I have  no  other  resource. 
I have  every  motive,  therefore,  as  a southern  man, 
and  a slaveholder,  to  resist  the  spread  of  abolition. 
It  was  as  such,  that  I looked  at  this  question.  It  was 
as  a southern  man,  and  a slaveholder,  that  I voted 
for  Mr.  Everett.  It  did  more  to  check  abolition, 
than"  any  vote  I had  an  opportunity  of  giving.  It 
manifested  a determination  to  exclude  the  subject  of 
slavery  from  the  senate  chamber. 

It  deeply  concerns  us  to  keep  this  question  from 
the  halls  of  congress.  Not  with  my  consent,  or  by 
any  agency  of  mine,  shall  it  ever  come  there.  It  is 
under'ourown  bright  southern  sun,  around  our  own 
domestic  altars,  that  it  should  alone  be  discussed. — 
I know  that  senators  from  the  south,  who  abstained 
from  voting  on  this  nomination,  participated  in  these 
views,  and  ° would  have  acted  upon  them,  if  their 
votes  had  been  necessary  to  sustain  it — and  one  dis- 
tinguished southern  senator,  whose  devotion  to  south- 
ern rights  has  never  been  questioned,  who  felt  con- 
strained from  his  particular  position  to  vote  against 
Mr.  Everett’s  confirmation,  transmitted  to  me,  soon 
after,  a voluntary  and  unsolicited  written  assurance 
of  his  approbation  of  my  course. 

Those  who  censure  this  vote  are,  I am  sure,  under 
equal  misapprehension  as  to  the  judgment  pronounc- 
ed upon  it  by  our  own  citizens,  of  whatever  party, 
who  have  looked  to  the  question  uninfluenced  by  par- 
tizan  feeling.  While  I have  been  cheered  by  the 
approbation  of  many  of  our  most  intelligent  citi- 
zens, conveyed  to  me  personally  and  by  letter,  no 
contrary  opinion  has,  in  a single  instance,  been  ex- 
pressed to  me.  Beyond  the  denunciations  of  a par- 
tizan  press,  and  1 would  not  now  point  to  any  one  of 
these,  I saw  this  vote  censured,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the'  committee  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  of  the 
legislature  of  Georgia.  I know,  too,  that  while  the 
nomination  was  pending  before  the  senate,  several 
southern  men  who  were  large  slave  holders,  express- 
ed the  strongest  anxiety  for  its  confirmation,  under 
a conviction  of  the  impulse  which  its  rejection  would 
give  to  the  spread  of  abolition. 

Appropriation  for  Mrs.  Harrison.  I voted  for 
the  appropriation  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  in  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  my  judgment,  in  accordance  with  my 
feelings,  and  under  the  sanction  of  precedent.  The 
vote  is  susceptable  of  the  fullest  justification— but 
peace  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  old  soldier,  the 
great  and  good  and  virtuous  man,  whose  services  it 
requited,  whose  expenses  incurred  in  the  public  ser- 
vice it  indemnified.  I will  not  disturb  his  ashes  for 
the  purpose  of  my  vindication.  Bather  let  me  com- 
mit myself  to  the  calmer  judgment  and  better  feel- 
ing of  those  who  have  censured  this  act  of  justice  to 
the  memory  of  a departed  friend  and  patriot. 

COMMENTS  ON  CENERAL  HAMILTON'S  LETTER  TO  MR. 

CALHOUN. 

From  the  Columbia  Carolian. 

The  letter  is,  altogether  a curious  affair.  The 
general  has  now  become  “a  great  financier;  and  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  “the  Wall  street  brokers,” 
or  some  other  body  of  generous  “financiers”  should 
reward  him  with  “a  service  of  plate,”  as  the  stock- 
holders of  the  United  States  bank  did  Mr.  Biddle, 
just  before  the  bank  exploded. 

When  general  Hamilton  laid  down  the  palmetto 
banner  he  had  so  long,  so  gallantly  and  gloriously 
carried,  to  join  in  the  general  scramble  of  the  specu- 
lators, stock-jobbers,  and  money  changers,  after  “so 
much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus,” 

“Oh,  what  a noble  mind  was  there  o’erdirown.’’ 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

We  publish  the  letter  of  this  distinguished  man 
addressed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  through  the  papers,  be- 
cause every  thing  coming  from  him  has  interest,  and 


! because  we  desire  to  approve  in  the  warmest  manner 
i the  sentiments  he  expressed  on  the  sacredness,  of 
I pledges  of  public  faith.  The  states  must  pay  their 
j debts  or  stand  disgraced — justly  disgraced,  before 
! the  world.  But  of  the  rest  of  gen.  Hamilton’s  sug- 
gestions, about  a national  paper  currency,  whether 
by  bank  or  exchequer,  we  need  not  say,  we  have  no 
favorable  opinion.  We  doubt  if  general  H.  is  well 
aware  of  the  mighty  change  in  the  public  mind  on 
the  subject  of  our  banking  history — he  has  been  al- 
most out  of  the  current  of  our  politics  for  four  or 
five  years — he  does  not  know  that  even  Mr.  Clay, 
daring  as  he  is,  is  scarcely  bold  enough  to  repeat  the 
old  fashioned  speeches  about  “genaral  Jackson’s 
war  on  the  bank;” — there  are  few  who  do  not  look 
back  at  that  conflict  with  a feeling  of  deep  gratitude 
to  the  then  president,  for  saving  the  union  from  the 
disgrace  of  that  unparalelled  bankruptcy.  General 
H.  repeats  the  old  denunciations,  as  if  they  could 
any  longer  find  a response  in  our  reason.  “Regulate 
the  currency”  again  too — and  “a  currency  of  equal 
value,”  and  all  this  notwithstanding  the  lessons  of 
the  past  and  the  frown  of  the  present! 

General  H.  still  speaks  as  men  spoke  in  1837 — 
still  thinks  reverently  of  the  exploded  impostures  of 
the  credit  system — still  yearns  after  the  “aliquid  vas- 
tum  infinitumque"  of  shinplaster  expansion — still  be- 
lieves that  the  medicine  for  broken  credit  is  more 
promises — still  holds  that  all  things  are  possible  to 
financiering.  We  need  not  say  that  in  all  these 
things  we  widely  differ  from  him.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  paper  money  is  a good  tiling,  or  a desira- 
ble. We  do  not  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment, whose  revenues  at  this  time  fall  far  short  of 
its  ordinary  expenditure,  and  which  is  prevented 
from  meeting  the  deficit  by  borrowing,  because  it 
has  no  credit,  is  either  in  a condition  to  help  the 
states  or  set  up  for  a great  banker — at  least,  its 
only  qualification  is  the  entire  want  of  both  capital 
and  credit — a qualification  more  highly  esteemed  for- 
merly than  now.  It  is  true  that  we  are  suffering 
from  a decreasing  currency;  and  that  the  evil  is  great, 
though  far  less  when  applied  to  this  country  than 
those  where  the  majority  of  the  people  may  be  starved 
by  a contraction  of  the  currency — the  products  of 
agriculture  are  not  diminished  by  the  distress,  rather 
increased — and  it  is  worth  remembering  that  we 
imported  bread  when  prices  were  at  the  top  of  their 
great  swell,  and  the  country' most  “prosperous.” — 
The  decrease  in  the  currency  is  the  consequence  of 
an  inordinate  expansion — if  we  would  have  a cur- 
rency that  increases  only  with  our  wants,  we  must 
make  it  of  something  more  solid  than  paper. 

COMMENTS  ON  MR.  WEBSTER’S  LATE  SPEECH. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  October  1th. 

Mr.  Ewing's  bank  bill.  We  find  that  we  contriv- 
ed in  scrutinizing  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  for  the 
expected  disclosuree  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet,  to  overlook  the  following  very  frank  and 
very  important  statement  of  facts.  It  seems  to  us  to 
us  to  complete  the  testimony:  adding  that  of  the  only 
one  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  official  advisers  who  had  not 
heretofore  spoken  Mr.  Webster  says: 

“At  the  special  session  of  congress  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  submitted  to  congress  a 
plan  for  a national  bank,  founded  upon  the  idea  of  a 
large  capital,  made  up  by  private  subscriptions,  and 
having  the  power  to  extend  its  branches  all  over  the 
country.  1 need  not  advert  to  the  circumstances  of 
its  presentation  to  congress.  It  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  president,  and  ivas  concurred  in  by  every 
member  of  the  cabinet  as  the  best  that  could  be  done-,  for 
as  we  said,  circumstances  had  placed  in  the  first 
place  the  gentleman  whom  we  ali  thought  good 
enough  for  the  second;  and  his  opinions  were  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  but  fixed;  and  we  deemed  it  the 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  see  how  we 
could  get  along  as  well  as  might  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Ewing’s  plan  was  sent  to  congress 
as  it  had  been  described,  except  that  the, bank  could 
not  establish  branches  in  the  slates  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  states.” 

Such  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Webster’s  words  in  the 
Tribune;  and  that  of  the  Herald  varies  only  the 
words  but  not  the  sense. 

Now  this  is  the  bill  of  which  Mr.  Tyler  has  af- 
firmed Hiat  he  had  never  read  it  until  after  it  was  sent  into 
congress  from  his  own  cabinet.  Mr.  Webster  declares 
that  the  president  had  given  it  his  approval,  and  that 
the  cabinet  and  himself  yielded  their  own  opinion  as 
to  branches  in  the  states— the  president  concurring 
in  every  thing  else. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Oct.  4 th. 

Eminent  as  are  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Webster — 
commanding  as  are  his  powers  of  convincing  and 
persuading — he  has  certainly,  in  this  instance,  over- 


tasked them.  No  human  ingenuity,  no  eloquence, 
even  the  most  divine,  could  ever  so  dazzle  or  con- 
found or  bewitch  men  from  all  common  sense,  or 
propriety,  or  principle,  as  to  awe  or  argue  them  into 
the  monstrous  proposition  which  it  pleases  him  to 
advocate;  which  through  the  entire  scope  of  his 
speech,  is  but  this — that,  whatever  the  obliquities  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  course, whatever  his  faithlessness,  what- 
ever his  open,  avowed  hostility  to  them,  now  con- 
stantly declared,  and  though  at  this  very  instant  his 
official  organs  are  constantly  declaring  that  he  never 
was  any  tiring  but.  a true  and  faithful  democrat , yet  it  be- 
comes the  whig  party,  and  is  their  solemn  duty,  to 
give  him  their  undivided  support,  and  to  sustain  his 
as  a whig  administration. 

The  main  topic,  which  he  urges  almost  every 
where  through  the  discourse,  is  union,  harmony,  con- 
ciliation, forbearance:  things  which  under  any  ex- 
tremity of  meditated  mischief  or  provocation,  he 
considers  the  whigs  most  culpable  in  not  having 
practised  towards  one  whom,  till  his  treachery  took 
the  most  violent  form,  they  did  all  they  could  to  con- 
ciliate— a conciliation  all  on  one  side,  as  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler and  his  followers,  and  which  Mr.  Webster  him- 
self in  no  manner  practises,  even  in  the  very  address 
where  he  so  zealously  preaches  it. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  bitterness  with  which  he 
seems  to  regard  the  late  Massachusetts  convention, 
who  dared, in  derogation  of  all  his  own  wishes,  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Clay  for  the  Presidency.  He  pours  upon 
that  respectable  and  patriotic  body  a perfect  tempest 
of  sneers.  “They  had  no  business  to  do  it:  they  ex- 
ceeded their  commission.”  If  they  did,  it  was  hardly 
more  than  did  that  legislative  convention  of  the  state 
which  in  1835  nominated  Mr.  Webster  himself  a- 
gainst  General  Harrison:  a nomination  which  the 
great  secretary  declared  he  would  rather  avoid,  but 
to  which  he  felt  bound  to -submit. 

He  taxes  them,  in  a manner  not  les9  splenetic, 
with  presumption,  in  undertaking  to  read  Mr.  Tyler 
out  of  the  whig  church:  presently,  he  suspects,  they 
may  think  of  doing  the  same  good  office  even  to  him- 
self— himself,  a Faneuil  Hall  Whig! — that  ever  was 
and  ever  will  be  a whig!  Now.  we  know  not  what 
may  seem  arrogance  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  Massachu- 
setts; but,  certainly,  such  presumption  as  this  the  en- 
tire whig  party  have  every  where  practised  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Tyler;  and  if  Mr.  Webster’s  voice  cannot 
deter  Massachusetts,  how  should  it  deter  the  entire 
country  from  entering  up,  in  the  most  solemn  form 
of  reprobation,  its  rejection,  as  a whig,  of  the  man 
whom  his  own  official  minions  are  now  extolling  to 
the  locofocos  as  having  “done  more  damage  to  whig- 
ism  than  any  other  man  on  earth!” 

In  short,  the  temper  of  the  speech  is  only  good  to- 
wards those  who  cross  not  Mr.  Webster’s  own  pur- 
poses, and  it  overboils  with  ill-concealed  rancor  to- 
wards every  thing  that  regards  Mr.  Clay  and  the 
whigs  themselves,  so  far  as  their  confidence  in  him 
as  their  great  leader  identifies  their  cause  with  him. 

Large  as  is  the  field  for  further  stricture,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a few  other  main  facts, that  claim 
a more  special  public  attention. 

On  Mr.  Tyler’s  great  “conscientious”  question, 
the  bank  and  its  constitutionality;  on  the  compromise 
act,  (which  Mr.  W.  utterly  denounces;)  on  the  pro- 
tective policy;  on  something  like  the  assumption 
of  state  debts,  or,  at  least,  the  appropriation  of  the 
public  domain  for  that  purpose,  (which  he  suggests 
not  unambiguously;)  and  not  all  the  vetoes,  Mr.  Web- 
ster avows  his  entire  dissent  from  Mr.  Tyler’s 
views.  Now,  when  before  did  the  world  ever  wit- 
ness a ministerial  fact  like  this — an  adviser-in-ehief, 
who,  instead  of  quitting  his  ministry  at  the  first  lead- 
ing measure  on  which  he  cannot  act  with  the  throne, 
clinging  to  his  place,  though  he  dissents  from  almost 
every  capital  measure,  and  reprehending  every  man 
who  will  not  join  him  in  sustaining  acts  and  a policy 
all  of  which  he  condemns? 

From  the  Boston  .dilas  of  the  1st  inst. 

The  agony  is  over.  Mr.  Webster  met  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  Faneuil  Hall  yesterday,  according  to  ap- 
pointment. He  was  received  on  his  entrance  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  The  hall  was  crowd- 
ed to  its  utmost  capacity  by  a highly  intelligent  and 
attentive  audience.  He  was  addressed  and  introdu- 
ced by  Mr.  Chapman,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  in  a 
very  eloquent,  appropriate,  and  happy  speech.  Mr. 
Webster  then  addressed  the  assembled  multitude  in 
a speech  which  occupied  nearly  two  hours.  We  can 
do  little  more  this  morning  than  to  lay  before  our 
readers  such  reports  as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
of  the  two  speeches.  Many  of  the  views  expressed 
and  the  grounds  assumed  by  Mr.  Webster  are  in 
strict  accordance  with  those  entertained  by  the  great 
body  of  the  whig  party.  They  were  put  forth  in  the 
strongest  language,  and  with  the  most  cogent  and 
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mpressive  effort  of  eloquence.  No  man  could  gaze  Mr.  Webster,  in  commenting  upon  the  resolution  of  the  revolution  of  1840’-  has  been  accomplished. 
Upon  the  orator  with  the  fixed  and  unabstracted  at-  j of  the  whigs  or  Massachusetts  in  Fanueil  Hall,  de-  Our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  have  been  peace- 
tention  which  we  devoted  to  him  without  feeling  that  manding  a separation  between  them  and  John  Tyler,  fully  settled,  for  the  present,  on  nearly  half  the  ques- 
he  was  listening  to  the  outpourings  of  a powerful  ] asks  where  he  himself  is  to  be  placed?  | tions  at  issue.  If  the  rest  should  again  threaten,  we 

intellect.  The  very  peculiar  situation  in  which  the  The  answer  is  plain.  Mr.  Tyler  himself  has  J have  the  easiest  remedy  in  the  world — we  have  only 
speaker  stood  in  relation  to  the  political  affairs  of  drawn  the  line — on  one  side  of  which  he  stands,  on 
the  country;  his  connection  with  an  administration  [ the  other  the  whig  party.  Mr.  Webster’s  future  ad- 

- • ■ ■ r , 1 herence  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  places  him 

inevitably  on  the  side  of  the  line  with  Mr.  Tyler, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  whig  party. 

Mr.  Webster  asks  whether  it  is  expedient,  by  thus 
denouncing  Mr.  Tyler,  to  hazard  the  appointments 
of  such  whigs  as  Mr.  Everett,  as  minister  in  London, 


which  was  known  to  have  had  little  favor  with  his 
audience,  except  what  it  gathered  from  that  connec- 
tion, the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  had  but  recently  been  his  con- 
stituents, and  who  had  at  all  times  rejoiced  to  pay 
him  the  meed  of  honor  for  his  distinguished  talents, 
and  gratitude  for  the  eminent  services  he  has  ren-  Levi  Lincoln,  as  collector  of  Boston,  and  others; 

” “ “ : -~J “ — and  this  question  is  asked  with  apparent  seriousness, 

with  the  dismissal  of  Jonathan  Roberts  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  public — a dismissal  made  upon 
grounds  which,  in  our  judgment — and  we  speak  only 
of  course  for  ourselves — renders  it  impossible  for  a 
man  of  honor  and  self-respect  to  hold  a seat  in  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Tyler. 

But  we  desire  not  to  pursue  this  painful  topic  fur- 
ther; and  only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  look  upon 
this  speech  as  determining  that  Mr.  Webster  means 
to  retain  his  place  in  the  cabinet  of  John  Tyler. 


to  revolutionize  our  own  internal  government;  for 
that  is  the  proper  resort  for  arranging  all  foreign  dif- 
ficulties. 


dered  the  country — all  these  things,  and  more  than 
all  these  things,  conspired  to  make  this  a scene  of 
the  most  intense  and  thrilling  interest.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  his  address,  Mr.  Webster  was  listened 
to  with  riveted  attention,  interrupted  only  by  the  oc- 
casional rounds  of  applause. 

On  many  of  the  points  commented  upon  by  the 
speaker,  his  audience  responded  cordially  to  the  sen- 
timents to  which  he  gave  utterance.  In  his  explana- 
tions in  relation  to  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and 
his  observations  upon  the  currency,  he  was  lucid 
and  satisfactory,  and  at  some  points  delivered  him- 
self in  tones  of  the  most  forcible  and  effective  elo- 
quence. 

There  are  some  parts  of  this  speech  in  which  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  our  previously  and 
often  expressed  opinions,  will  at  once  perceive  that 
it  is  impossible  lor  us  to  agree  with  the  speaker. 
There  are  those,  unquestionably,  who  will  think  it 
the  height  of  presumption  in  us  to  utter  any  thing 
in  opposition  to  what  is  advanced  from  such  high  au- 
thority; but  we  live  in  a free  land,  and  public  men 
and  public  measures  are  at  all  times  fit  subjects  of 
free  and  fair  comment.  We  have  not  now  time  or 
space  to  state  the  points  upon  which  we  feel  it  our 
duty  to  dissent  from  the  views  taken  by  the  orator; 
but  there  is  one  upon  which  we  cannot  allow  even 
this  paper  to  pass  from  the  press  without  expressing 
our  disagreement. 

We  allude  to  Mr.  Webster’s  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  recent  whig  convention.  Surely  a more  re- 
spectable body  of  men  than  composed  that  conven- 
tion never  met  within  the  commonwealth.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  our  most  respectable 
citizens,  embracing  nearly  every  profession  and  oc- 
cupation, representing  very  nearly  every  town  in  the 
state,  were  convened  on  that  occasion.  The  assem- 
bly embraced  men  of  distinguished  talent  and  un- 
questioned patriotism  from  every  section  of  our  an- 
cient commonwealth.  The  members  came  into  the 
same  sacred  hall  in  which  Mr.  Websterpoured  forth 
his  strains  of  eloquence.  They  came  there  for  the 
the  most  praiseworthy  and  patriotic  objects.  Their 
proceedings  were  characterized  throughout  by  the 
most  perfect  propriety.  They  were  fully  authorised, 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  appointment,  not  only  <o 
nominate  candidates  for  governor  and  lieutenant  go- 
vernor, but  “to  transact  such  other  business  as  might 
come  before  them.”  The  resolution  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  the  present  animadversion,  and  which 
declared  complete  political  alienation  of  the  whigs 
of  this  commonwealth  from  John  Tyler,  had  been 
adopted  over  and  over  again  at  smaller  and  more  lo- 
cal assemblies.  It  was  responded  to,  so  far  as  we 
know,  by  every  delegate  present.  There  was  not  a 
question  as  to  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  relation 
to  it.  It  was  perfectly  well  understood,  too, through- 
out the  commonwealth,  that  the  subject  of  the  na- 
tional nominations  would  come  up  before  the  con- 
vention. It  had  been  a matter  of  free  conversation 
in  all  the  whig  circles.  It  had  been  canvassed  by 
all  the  whig  papers  in  the  state.  The  whig  dele- 
gates were  elected  by  the  whig  people  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  they  would  be  called  to  act  upon 
those  nominations;  and,  in  some  of  the  towns,  ex- 
press instructions  were  given  to  the  delegates  to  vote 
for  the  nominees  of  that  convention.  In  both  these 
acts  the  convention  did  but  echo  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  their  constituents;  and  we  cannot  admit 
that  in  either  the  resolution  or  the  nomination  they 
in  anywise  transcended  their  vested  authority. 

From  the  vVeio  York  American  of  the  1st. 

Of  the  speech  itself,  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is 
marked  with  all  the  ability  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman who  delivered  it;  and  would  we  could  stop 
here.  But  justice  to  our  own  sentiments,  justice  to 
what  we  consider  the  feelings  anti  the  interests  of 
the  whig  party,  compel  us  to  add  that  in  our  judg- 
ment it  is  the  speech  of  a public  man  determined  to 
retain  office  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  heretofore  acted,  and  bent  upon  justi- 
fying the  policy  and  course  of  an  administration 
which  ostentatiously  proclaims  itself  adverse  to  the 
party  by  which  it  was  placed  in  power. 


From  the  JVeto  Bedford  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Webster  announced,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
that  he  sould  take  an  early  opportunity  to  address 
the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  again,  when  he  will  en- 
ter more  particularly  into  a discussion  of  his  position 
in  relation  to  the  whig  party.  When  this  discussion 
has  been  had,  we  can  judge  more  justly  and  more 
fairly  on  this  subject,  and  shall  only  say  now,  that  if 
Mr.  Webster  expects  to  dictate  to  the  whig  party  of 
Massachusetts,  he  will  find — entitled  to  very  great 
weight  and  consideration  as  he  is — that  he  far  over- 
estimates the  amount  of  his  influence  here.  The 
great  whig  party  of  the  old  Bay  State,  and  of  all  the 
states,  have  resolved  on  their  course,  and  with  unpa- 
ralleled uuanimity  fixed  on  their  man;  and  they  will 
not  waver  for  a moment,  nor  be  driven  lrom  their 
position  by  any  man  or  set  of  men.  The  ball  is  in 
motion,  and  nothing  on  earth  can  stop  it.  Mr.  Web- 
ster speaks  but  as  an  individual — as  one  member  only 
of  the  great  whig  party — and  as  such,  his  opinions 
will  pass  for  what  they  are  worth. 

Of  his  condemnation  of  the  doings  of  the  state  con- 
vention recently  held  in  Boston,  we  only  remark, 
that  it  was  most  gratuitous  and  presumptuous. 

A more  intelligent  or  respectable  body  than  that 
convention  has  never  been  assembled  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  they  are  the  last  men  who  will  submit  to  be 
lectured  upon  their  duties  by  any  man. 

[Such  is  the  language  generally  of  the  whig  press 
throughout  Massachusetts  and  the  other  states  of  the 
union.] 

From  the  Alexandria  Gazette  of  October  6. 

Mr.  Webster’s  speech  i3  now  the  principle  topic  of 
discussion  and  comment  in  the  newspapers.  We 
might  easily  fill  our  columns  with  extracts  from  the 
different  journals;  the  whig  papers  condemning  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  the  speech,  and  the 
locofoco  organs  expressing  their  satisfaction  at  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  secretary.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  necessary.  Our  own  views  have  been 
given  to  our  readers,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  them 
identical  with  those  entertained  and  expressed  by 
the  whig  party  every  where.  We  can  never  cease 
to  respect  and  admire  the  commanding  talents  and 
giant  intellect  of  Daniel  Webster,  but  we  can  very 
easily  condemn  and  repudiate  his  political  course 
and  conduct. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  also  notices,  with  irony, 
the  notion  put  forth  in  Mr.  Webster’s  speech,  that  a 
main  object  of  the  struggle  by  which  the  whigs  came 
into  power,  was  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  The  following  is  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  article: 

The  first  object,  he  says,  of  the  great  revolution  of 
1840  was  to  bring  into  power  an  administration  that 
would,  by  skilful  negotiation,  terminate  our  differen- 
ces with  Greet  Britain. 

Now,  by  universal  assent,  the  country  contained 
no  man  so  fit  take  charge  of  these  negotiations  as 
Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  the  first  object  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1840  was  to  have  Mr.  Webster  to  conduct 
the  treaty  with  Lord  Ashburton. 

It  is  singular  how  little  men  understand  their  own 
favorite  intentions:  for,  upon  our  word,  this  is  the 
first  time  we  ever  heard  that  the  foremost  whig  ob- 
ject in  changing  the  administration  was  this  settle- 
ment of  our  foreign  relations;  and  of  the  many  with 
whom  we  have  talked  of  this  discovery,  since  it  was 
made,  we  have  not  found  neither  whig  or  democrat 
whom  it  was  not  equally  new. 

It  is  however,  most  satisfactory  to  find  that,  with- 
out either  side  suspecting  it,  “the  first  great  object 


MR.  BERRIEN’S  SFEECH  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Berrien  made  an  address  to  a whig  meeting  in 
New  York  two  weeks  since,  of  which  the  Express 
speaks  as  follows: 

‘ After  a beautiful  eulogy  on  the  lamented  Harri- 
son, by  whose  death  the  bright  hopes  of  the  whig 
party  had  faded  away,  Mr.  Berrien  launched  forth 
into  a dignified  and  manly  examination  of  the  succes- 
sion of  Mr.  Tyler.  He  declared  that  it  had  been  the 
great  duty,  as  it  was  the  high  privilege  of  the  succes- 
sor of  general  Harrison,  under  all  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  have  carried  out  the  will  of  those  who 
had  honored  him,  and  who,  in  honoring  him,  expect- 
ed him  to  have  done  as  the  whig  elected  president 
would  have  done  had  he  survived.  He  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  virtuous  Harrison;  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  whigs,  and  he  was  bound  by  every 
honorable  consideration  to  have  carried  out  whig 
measures. 

“An  allusion  here,  by  the  speaker,  to  Jonathan 
Roberts  was  received  with  great  applause,  and  a re- 
statement of  the  conduct  of  President  Tyler  towards 
this  distinguished  man  was  listened  to  with  great  at- 
tention. 

“Mr.  Berrien  next  referred  to  the  oral  addresses 
and  communications  of  President  Tyler  to  show  that 
he  had  violated  in  his  practice  every  professed  prin- 
ciple of  his  past  life.  He  alluded,  too,  to  the  name, 
and  to  the  splendid  services  of  Henry  Clay,  and  now, 
as  whenever  during  the  evening,  Mr.  Clay’s  name 
was  heard  in  the  hall,  it  was  responded  to  with  the 
most  hearty  enthusiam.  The  professed  friendship  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  for  Mr.  Clay,  when  mentioned,  was  also 
received  with  mingled  emotions  of  contempt  for  the 
man  who  had  been  so  false  to  his  professions,  and  of 
admiration  for  the  man  who  had  been  so  ungenerous- 
ly and  unjustly  treated  by  his  false  friend. 

“The  veto  power  was  also  discussed  and  its  exer- 
cise by  the  present  occupant  of  the  presidential  chair 
and  a fair  review  of  these  abominations  was  stated, 
and  awakened  the  indignation  which  such  an  exercise 
of  power  would  naturally  arouse. 

“Mr.  Webster’s  speech  was  alluded  to  incidentally 
also,  and  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the 
whigs  to  adhere  to  Mr.  Tyler,  was  spoken  of.  The 
reference  at  once  awakened  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
audience.  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
submit  and  support  the  president,  met  with  no  re- 
sponse. Mr.  Berrien  did  not  name  the  secretary  of 
state,  but  his  meaning  was  loo  plain  to  be  misunder- 
stood. 

•“I  had  rather,  said  he,  be  a dog  and  bay  the  moon, 
than  submit,  high  as  the  recommendation  is.  (Great 
applause.) 

“We  are  told  that  he  added,  that  Mr.  Tyler  is  for 
three  long  years  to  be  president.  (Laughter.)  We 
are  told — Be  patient  gentle  whigs  (laughter,)  bear 
lightly  and  without  complaint  your  burdens.  Don’t 
separate  yourselves  from  Mr.  Tyler.  (Laughter.) — 
This  we  are  recommended  to  do,  and  because  Mr. 
Tyler  is  to  be  president  for  three  years.  But,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  not  three  long  years.  Every  rising  and 
setting  sun  diminishes  the  time.  Very  little  more 
than  t vo  years  will  roll  around  before  the  will  of 
the  American  people  will  be  again  triumphant. 

“I  can’t,  said  Mr.  Berrien,  concur  in  this  advice  to 
submit.  1 have  no  blood  in  my  veins  which  tells 
me  to  submit.  We  can’t  submit  to  the  usurpation 
of  authority.  What  then  is  our  duty?  To  stand 
firmly  and  indomitably  by  the  principles  we  iove. — 
Stand  firm,  and  we  shall  obtain  our  objects.  Let 
every  man  feel  and  do  his  duty.  Let  the  public 
mind  be  conciliated  to  our  principles.  Let  us  throw 
upon  that  one  man  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  happi- 
ness of  seventeen  millions  of  people,  the  indignation 
and  the  reprobation,  which  for  his  conduct  he  so 
richly  merits.  Do  this,  and  I believe  that  the  tri- 
umph of  the  whig  party  is  as  certain  as  the  revolu- 
tion of  time. 

“Our  measures  we  shall  obtain:  a revenue  for  the 
country,  and  by  its  means,  a permanent  and  safe 
protection  to  the  labor  of  the  country. 

“A  just  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain  among  all  the 
states.  These  we  shall  have.  Heed  not  the  advice 
of  those  who  tell  us  to  submit.  Letthem  secede. — 
We  may  lose  for  the  time  in  numbers,  but  we  shall 
have  gained  in  moral  streugth  by  those  secessions, 
numbers  with  whom,  by  and  by,  we  shall  triumphant- 
ly march  to  success. 

“Mr.  Berrien  took  his  seat  amidst  _the  cheers  of 
his  audience.” 
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Appointments  by  '.'as  President.  Ernest  Mor- 
phy, appraiser  of  merchandize  for  the  port  of  New 

Orleans,  (La.,)  vice  A.  H.  Inskeep,  removed 

Oliver  Harris,  snrveyer  of  the  revenue  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  vice  E.  R.  Hopkins,  deceased. 

John  F.  Wray,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at  Pon- 
totoc, Mi.,  vice  Solomon  Clarke,  deceased. 

Antediluvian  remains.  The  New  Bedford  Register 
has  received  a letter  from  Clayton  co.,  Iowa,  one  pas- 
sage of  which  we  extract — 

“A  few  days  since,  some  miners  in  sinking  a shaft  for 
lead  ore.  six  miles  from  Dubuque  city,  found  a skeleton 
of  one  of  those  animals  whose  race  has  long  become 
ex'inct.  The  bones  are  in  a tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  from  appearance  belonged  to  a graminivorous 
animal,  twice  the  size  of  an  elephant.  One  of  the  mo- 
lar teeth  which  I saw,  weighed  four  pound  seven  ounces, 
and  was  entire  and  the  enamel  perfect.  The  skeleton 
was  imbedded  in  limestone,  at  a depth  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-six  leet  from  the  surface.” 

Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  said,  has  stated  his  determination 
not  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a national  convention; 
but  to  be  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  “nomination  or 
no  nomination.”  [North  Amer. 

This  (says  the  National  Intelligencer)  accords  with 
what  was  intimated  by  the  current  reports  in  this  city  at 
the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress. 

Mr.  Clay’s  Dayton  speech  has  been  reported  by  Mr 
Gould,  Stenographer,  and  is  to  be  published  in  newspa- 
per and  pamphlet  form. 

Commerce  or  Cleveland.  The  export  from  Cleve- 
land of  flour,  wheat  and  pork  alone,  during  the  month 
of  September  last,  by  sail  vessels  exceeded  half  a million 
of  dollars  in  value.  The  Cleveland  Herald,  after  stating 
this  fact,  says:  “In  the  course  of  three  years,  we  expect 
to  see  ships  at  our  wharves  taking  in  Ohio  products,  and 
bound  direct  for  Liverpool  via  Quebec!” 

Croton  Water  Works.  The  formal  celebration  of  ■ 
the  completion  of  the  Croton  water  wot  ks  was  to  have  I 
taken  place  in  the  city  of  New  York  or.  yesterday.  The  j 
length  of  the  aqueduct  is  41  miles;  capacity  of  the  dis- 
tribution reservoir  21,0o0,000  gallons,  capacity  of  the  re- 
ceiving reservoir  150,000,000  gallons;  available  capacity 
of  the  Croton  Lake  reservoir  500  000,000  gallons.  Dis- 
charge in  24  hours  21,000,000  gallons;  width  of  the  aque- 
duct tube  7 feet  5 inches;  depth  6 feet  6 inches;  descent 
per  mile  13^  inches. 

Cornstalk  molasses.  The  Wabash  Courier  gives 
an  account  of  the  successful  manufacture  of  corn- 
stalk molasses  in  Vigo  county,  Indiana.  It  appears 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Tippecanoe  Jour- 
nal. that  the  same  experiment  has  been  made  suc- 
cessfully in  another  section  of  the  state: 

“We  were  presented,  a few  days  ago,  with  a bot- 
tle of  a beautiful  clear  and  fine-flavored  molasses 
manufactured  from  cornstalks,  by  Mr.  James  Brown, 
of  Randolph  township,  in  this  county.  It  looks  very 
much  like  strained  honey,  and,  to  our  taste,  is  alto- 
gether preferable  to  the  article  manufactured  from 
the  sugar  cane.  Mr.  Brown  has  four  acres  of  corn 
which  he  planted  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing it  into  molasses  and' sugar,  and  he  expects 
to  commence  the  manufacture  in  a few  days.  He 
has  constructed  a machine  or  mill  for  grinding  the 
stalks,  which  runs  with  two  horses,  and  is  capable 
of  producing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  the  juice  of  the  cornstalk  per  day. 
He  is  much  pleased  with  his  first  experiment,  al- 
though the  corn,  he  thinks,  had  not  attained  suffi- 
cient age.  Out  of  three  gallons  of  the  juice,  as  it 
came  from  the  mill,  he  had  nearly  five  pints  of  mo- 
lasses. Persons  wishing  to  see  a specimen  of  this 
new  species  of  manufacture,  can  be  gratified  by  cal- 
ling on  the  editor  of  this  paper.” 

Decatur.  A portion  of  l he  service  of  plate  present- 
ed to  commodore  Decatur  by  the  city  of  Baltimore  for 
one  of  his  brilliant  naval  victories  over  the  English  in 
the  last  war,  was  sold  at.  auction  in  New  York  on  Taes-  : 
day  last.  The  purchaser  was  the  hon.  John  Barney  of 
this  city.  [Bal,t.  Amer. 

The  Dynamometer.  This  invaluable  instrument  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  measuring  the  relative  strength 
of  men  and  animals,  is  now  brought  to  sue  h perfection 
that  it  can  he  applied  with  equal  facility  to  machines  of 
whatever  -description.  The  American  Institute  is  now 
in  possession  of  a large  and  effective  Dynamometer,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  James,  of  Newburyport.  This  instru- 
ment will  be  applied  to  all  the  machinery  put  in  requisi- 
tion at  the  great  fair  ot  ihe  American  Institute,  at  the 
request  of  any  gemleman  wishing  its  powers  tested. 

[:Y.  Y.Amer. 


l General  Johnson,  of  Connecticut  died  of  lock-jaw 

bi ought  on  by  the  use  of  instruments  to  straigben  limbs, 
| rendered  crooked  by  rheumatism. 


i Elections.  The  result  of  the  elections  in  Mary- 
land will  bo  seen  on  a preceding  page.  Those  in 
Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  ar ; as  but  partially  receiv- 
ed. John  M.  Scott  (whig)  is  re-elected  mayor  of 
Philadelphia  by  a majority  of  1,008. 

Besides  Pennsylvania,  the  elections  came  also  on 
last  Tuesday  in  Ohio  and  N.  Jersey,  being  continued 
in  the  latter  state  through  two  days.  In  Pennsylvania 
! members  of  the  legislature  and  a portion  of  the  state 
j senate  were  to  be  chosen;  and  in  Ohio,  the  same  and 
a governor  were  to  be  chosen.  In  New  Jersey  the 
election  was  confined  to  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, upon  which  body  will  devolve  the  choice  of  a 
governor.  In  each  of  those  states  a United  States 
senator  is  to  be  elected— one  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Buchanan;  one  in  Ohio,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Allen;  and  one  in  New  Jersey,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mr.  Sou- 
thard. 

Fair  of  the  American  Institute  at  Niblo’s 
Garden.  Last  evening  our  great  fair,  or  annual  ex- 
position of  domestic  industry  and  natural  products, 
was  opened  at  Niblo’s  Garden.  There  is  every  thing 
to  delight  and  to  charm  the  senses  with  an  endless 
variety  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life — 
specimens  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts  of  which  our 
country  ought  to  be  especially  proud.  Mr.  Meiggs, 
ex-clerk  of  the  general  sessions,  made  a very  admi- 
rable address.  General  Tallmadge  having  taken  the 
chair  as  presiding  officer  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Thad- 
deus  B.  Walkeman  announced  that  the  fair  was  open- 
ed, but  that  the  rooms  were  not  so  full  of  specimens 
as  they  would  be  in  the  course  of  the  following  day. 

[JV‘.  Y.  Express. 

Great  meetimg  in  Kentucky.  There  is  to  be  a great 
barbecue  given  at  Frankfort,  ihe  capital  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  26th  of  this  month,  to  which  the  vvhigs  not  only  of 
the  state,  but  of  the  nation,  are  invited.  The  Lexington 
Observer  says — 

‘ It  is  proposed  that  the  whigs  of  Kentucky  hold,  on  the 
day  named  for  the  barbecue,  a state  convention  at  Frank- 
f irt,  for  the  nomination  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citi- 
zen for  the  presidency. 

Health  of  New  Orleans.  At  New  Orleans,  on 
the  4th  instant,  four  new  cases  of  yellew  fever  were 
admitted  into  the  hospitals.  Five  deaths  by  that  dis- 
ease occurred  on  the  same  day. 

Hemp  James  D.  Breckenridge,  residing  near  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  raised  this  year  twenty  tons  of  clear  rotted 
hemp,  said,  by  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal  to  be 
superior  to  any  Russia  hemp  ever  imported  into  this 
country.  The  Louisville  Journal  states  a duck  manu- 
factory is  soon  to  he  established  in  that  city. 

Insurance  in  Great  Britain.  The  total  amount  ' 
of  property  insured  against  loss  by  fire  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  for  the  year  1841,  was  <£735,000,000;  the 
gross  amount  of  farming  stock  insured  was  £50,000,- 
000. 

London  Times — newspaper.  During  the  months  of 
April,  May  and  June,  the  editors  of  the  London 
Times  paid  for  duties  on  advertisements,  the  sum  of 
<£3,985,  or  nearly  §19,000. 

Libraries.  They  measure  libraries  by  the  mile  in 
the  old  world.  A London  paper  states  that  the 
length  of  the  shelves  in  the  new  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  is  eight  miles,  those  in  the  library  at 
Munich  15  miles,  and  those  of  the  king’s  library  in 
Pans  20  miles.  The  first  contains  260,000  volumes, 
the  second  500,000,  and  the  third  650,000. 

Naval.  Dr.  Giilou,  of  the  navy,  and  lately  at- 
tached to  the  exploring  expedition,  was  found  guilty 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  by  the  court 
martial,  at  New  York,  and  sentenced  to  dismissal 
’ from  the  service.  The  president,  however,  commut- 
ed the  sentence  to  one  year’s  suspension,  without 
pay  or  emoluments: 

Lieut.  Noble  has  been  acquitted  of  all  the  charges 
upon  which  he  was  tried  before  the  naval  court  mar- 
tial at  New  York,  and  relieved  from  arrest. 

Nicholson  Commissioners.  The  Eric  Gazette  an- 
nounces wiih  much  exultation  that  the  Nicholson  Com- 
missioners are  at  last  checkmated.  An  application  was 
made  to  the  supreme  court  for  an  appeal  from  the  Ni- 
cholson court.  This  was  promptly  granted,  and  all  pro- 
ceedings are  stayed  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 


Deaths.  The  hon.  Moses  Strong  of  Rutland  Ver- 
mont, died  in  that  village  on  Saturday  week.  Pie  had 
long  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  the  politics  of  that 
statel 

The'Norwich  Courier  announces  die  death  of  Gen. 
Isham,  a distinguished  citizen  of  Connecticut,  at  his  re- 
sidence in  New  London.  • 


New  Grenada.  The  congress  of  New  Grenada,  as 
appears  by  the  journals  of  that  country,  have  directed 
that  every  still  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ardent  spirits, 
capable  of  making  half  a barrel  of  spirits  at  a time,  shall 
pay  an  excise  oi  thirty  dollars  per  month,  and  that  no 
oilier  stills  shall  he  allowed  to  be  used;  that  retailers  of 
brandy  shall  pay  sixteen  dollars  a month,  and  that  a duty 


I of  one  dollar  be  laid  on  every  gallon  introduced  into  one 

j parish  from  another.  The  money  raise.!  by  this  tax 
; oaulba  iuuu  t i pay  the  iuUuest  o;.  the  nation,..!  J,;Pt  of 

Operation  of  the  tariff.  The  New  York  Com- 
meiciai  , vJv.-*--o  •»;  Thursday  says,  ‘ The  operation 

ot  the  new  tariff  law  has  been  tested  by  one  month  of 
experience.  Tile  result  is,  that  the  average  of  duties 
upon  imports  of  every  sort  is  just  about  thirty  per  cent, 
ad  valorem , and  no  more.  So  much  for  the  bowlings 
agamst  what  has  been  predicted  would  be  a prohibitory 

Phcenix  Bank— arrests.  Late  on  Saturday  night,  on 
complaints  preferred  by  James  Hunnewe.il,  esq.,  the 
new  president  of  the  Phcenix  Bank,  William  Wyman, 
ex-president,  and  Thomas  Brown,  jr.,  ex-cashier  of  the 
bank,  and  William  H.  Skinner,  of  the  firm  of  Stanly, 
Reed  & Co.,  were  arrested,  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum 
SIOO.OOO  each,  for  their  appearance  for  examination  be- 
fore Mr.  Justice  Buttrick,  at  Charlestown,  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  complaints  charge,  that  Wyman  and 
Browne  have  embezzled  the  sum  of  ©300  000  from  the 
Phoenix  Bank,  and  also  that  Mr.  Skinner  conspired  with 
them  to  perpetrate  the  fraud,  which  is  made  larceny  by 
the  revised  statutes. 

The  defendants  appeared  with  their  counsel  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  and  then  by  agreement  the 
examination  was  postponed  till  Friday  next. 

Asahel  Huntington,  esq.,  district  attorney,  appeared  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  and  Messrs.  Choate  and 
Bartiett,  ot  Boston,  for  the  defence.  [Boston  Post. 

Rhode  Island.  The  Grand  Jury  at  Providence 
came  into  court  on  Saturday  with  indictments  against 
the  following  officers  under  the  People’s  Constitu- 
tion:— Plezekiah  Willard,  Senator;  Clovis  H.  Bowen, 
Town  Clerk;  Franklin  Cooley,  Representative;  Ben- 
jamin Arnold,  Jr.,  Representative;  William  H. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Burrington  Anthony,  Sheriff;  David 
Parmenter,  Warden.  These  persons  appeared  in 
the  Supreme  Court  on  Monday,  and  five  days  were 
allowed  them  to  plead  and  prepare  for  trial. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Providence  papers  that 
Governor  Davis  of  Massachusetts  has  made  a requi- 
sition upon  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  de- 
livery to  the  proper  authorities  of  the  former  state  of 
Col.  William  Blodget  and  others,  who  during  the 
recent  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island,  arrested  within  the 
bounds  of  Massachusetts  certain  persons  in  arms 
against  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  and  who 
had  fled  into  Massachusetts. 

Silk  convention.  A New  England  silk  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  on  the  20th 
ult.  Hon.  Edward  Dickinson, of  Amhert,  was  elect- 
ed president.  A large  number  of  delegates  from 
various  parts  of  the  New  England  states  were  pre- 
sent, and  many  letters  from  practical  silk  growers 
were  read. 

Gen.  Scott  is  nowon  his  annual  inspection  tour  along 
ih  ■ northern  frontier.  He  arrived  at.  St.  Louis  on  ihe  30th 
ult.  from  die  lakes,  and  intended  leaving  in  a few  days 
for  Washington  city. 

Smuggling.  Mr.  T.  N.  Parmlee,  government  agenr, 
has  just  returned  from  Canada,  where  he  has  discover- 
ed vast  preparations  making  to  smuggle  all  kinds  of 
goods  into  the  United  States,  at  various  points  of  the 
hues.  He  lias  forwarded  to  Washington  his  first  re- 
port on  smuggling — and  will  set  out  in  a few  days  to 
seize  smugglers  and  their  valuables  in  great  quantities. 

[ Clipper  13th. 

Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard.  The  Newark  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser  says.  “The  numerous  friends  of  the  late  Mr. 
Southard  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Professor  Dod,  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at  the  request  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  has  engaged  to  prepare  an  edition  of 
his  speeches  and  addresses,  which  will  be  published  in 
due  season  in  a large  octavo  volume,  with  a memoir  by 
the  editor. 

The  tariff  and  the  girls.  The  Newburyport  He- 
rald says.  “The  girls  who,  a few  weeks  ago,  fled  from 
Lowell,  Nassau,  Manchester,  Exeter,  Dover,  Great 
Falls,  and  other  manut’ac-'uring  villages  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  their  many  and  scattered  homes,  are  beginning 
to  find  their  way  back  at  the  call  of  die  manufacturers, 
to. the  villages  tuey  had  deserted.” 

The  olden  time.  A correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Courier.  gives  the  following  table  of  the  num- 
ber of  houses  in  the  principal  towns  in  the  United 
States,  in  1785  and  ’86,  as  ascertained  by  the  veteran 
philologist  Noah  Webster,  while  on  a tour  through 
the  country  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  the  English 
language: 

Portsmouth,  N.  II.  450  Philadelphia,  & sub.  4,500 


Newburyport,  510  Wilmington,  Del.  400 

Salem,  750  Baltimore,  1,956 

Boston,  2.200  Annapolis,  260 

Providence,  560  Fredericktown,  400 

Newport,  ^ 790  Alexandria,  S00 

Hartford,  city,"  300  Richmond,  310 

New  Haven,  400  Petersburg,  2S0 

New  York,  3.340  Williamsburg,  230 

Albany  and  suburbs,  550  Charleston,  1,540 

Trenton,  100 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Britannia  Captain  Hewit,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  18th  instant.  She  sailed  from 
Liverpool  on  the  4th  instant.  The  Britannia  brought 
fourteen  passengers  from  Liverpool  to  Halifax,  and 
eighty-six  from  Liverpool  and  twelve  from  Halifax 
to  Boston. 

The  prackct  ship,  Independence,  capt.Nye,  arriv- 
ed at  N.  York  on  the  16th  inst. 

The  most  important  news  is  the  account  of  the 
great  fire  at  Liverpool.  The  amount  of  cotton  de- 
stroyed is  estimated  at  36,474  bales.  Capt.  Nye  re- 
ports that  it  was  set  down  at  60,000  bales  when  he 
left.  The  loss  in  cotton  alone  exceeds  the  whole 
amount  of  damage  by  the  great  fire  in  1802,  which 
was  estimated  at  .£323,000.  As  the  fire  occurred 
on  the  23d,  and  the  Independence  left  on  the  25th, 
there  was  hardly  time  for  the  Liverpool  cotton  mar- 
ket to  be  affected,  and  yet  holders,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  report,  were  asking  already  i advance. 

At  leqpt  35  lives  were,  it  is  supposed,  lost. 

H.  M.  ship  Warspile,  on  board  of  which  Lord 
Ashburton  sailed  from  this  country,  arrived  at  Deal 
on  the  23d  of  Sept. 

The  Dutch  Boers  at  Port  Natal,  in  South  Africa, 
have  submitted  to  the  British  troops  sent  against 
them. 

Information  having  been  received  in  England  that 
the  Texan  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Mexico  was 
not  enforced,  an  official  notification  has  appeared 
in  the  Gazette,  saying  that  the  blockade  “is  held  by 
her  majesty’s  government  to  be  null  and  of  no  ef- 
fect,” 

An  extensive  forgery  of  the  name  of  Corrie  & Co. 
of  Liverpool  and  on  the  Branch  Bank  of  England,  at 
Liverpool,  has  been  committed. 

Foreign  Harvests.  The  harvest  is  almost  en- 
tirely gathered  in  throughout  the  east  of  Europe;  and 
we  are  enabled  to  furnish  the  following  comparative 
estimates,  collected  from  the  most  accurate  accounts: 
In  Silesia,  there  has  been  a good  average  harvest. — 
In  Poland,  in  Gallicia,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen, 
there  has  been  a decidedly  good  harvest,  the 
same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  Russia-  In  Hun- 
gary, the  crops  havG  been  most  satisfactory;  and  in 
the  Bannat,  which  is  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the 
country,  they  have  been  doubly  as  productive  as 
those  of  last  year,  In  Transylvania  and  the  Turkish 
provinces,  the  harvest  has  also  been  most  plentiful. 
Similar  abundance  has  also  been  experienced  in  Mo» 
ravia,  Everywhere  the  grain  is  of  good  quality,  and 
yields  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  mope  flour  than  in  bu- 
ffi id  years.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  predicted,  that, 
jn  the  east  of  Europe,  the  price  of  wheat  will  fail  jn? 
Stead  of  rising,  even  though  iorejgn  demands  should 
pe  very  gre.at. 

Pfinee  Albert  and  the  Q.uepn  ape  to  make  a visft 
to  Brighton  about  the  end  of  October.  The  queen 
has  received  four  beautiful  horses  from  the  queen  of 

filpain.  '* 

The  steamer  JJolumlpa  arrived  at  L,j?epp@ pi  isf  in? 
Rant, 

The  pries  of  iron  had  advanced  £1  ppr  fpn.  Fop 
jmoKt  descriptions  <?f  produce  prices  havp  declined, 
j'ery  extensive  parcels  hqyiqg  jjeen  forced  upon  the 
jpaijtet  both  at  public  an$l  private  gqje, 

, Thprp  has  been  a protracted  drought  in  CfepR^ny: 
the  gpa*s  a :]d  cloy  op  are  burnt  up;  the  peagpntpy  effi. 
gpr|y  sell  their  live  stock;  and  the  greatest  fears  are 

Entertained  of  short  provision^  fop  the  winter. 

Xip-shis;  ?,  ' 1 ■ 


The  cotton  factory  of  Messrs.  Lockwood  SrThorn- 
ton,  Black-friars  street  Salford,  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  mill,  machinery  and  stock,  were  insured 
for  the  sum  of  £18,500,  and  this  will  probably  cover 
the  whole  of  tl^e  loss. 

Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Everett,  the  American 
minister,  was  among  the  guests  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Waltham  agricultural  socity. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  duke 
of  Rutland  reminded  the  company  that,  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  commercial  relations  between 
the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  £15,000,000 
of  cotton  exported  by  the  United  States,  £10,000,000 
are,  in  times  of  prosperous  trade,  taken  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  which  America  takes  back  £7,000,000  worth 
of  our  manufactures. 

Although  desiring  to  avoid  political  discussion,  he 
wished  to  refer  to  the  recent  modification  of  the  corn 
law  and  its  probable  effect  on  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
&c.  &c. 

Duties  on  Tobacco.  The  American  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Liverpool  has  addressed  a memorial  to 
the  government  respecting  the  heavy  duties  on  to- 
bacco. The  memoralists  represent  that  an  immense 
amount  of  the  tobacco  is  sent  into  the  country, 
and  that,  if  the  duty  was  lowered,  the  revenue 
would  not  lose,  as  the  consumption  would  increase 
and  the  expense  of  protecting  the  revenue  would  be 
lessened. 

The  Alleged  Chartist  Conspiracy  at  South- 
ampton. Particulars  have  recently  appeared  of  an 
extraordinary  story,  told  by  a Mr.  Pierce,  a grocer, 
at  Southampton,  who  was  formerly  a leader  of  the 
chartists  in  that  town,  as  to  an  alleged  chartist  plot  to 
assassinate  the  queen,  Pierce  stating  that  because  he 
would  not  join  it,  his  life  was  threatened  and  after- 
wards attempted.  He  produced  a hat  through  which 
a bullet  had  evidently  passed.  Fierce  described  the 
attempted  assassination  as  taking  place  on  the  6th  tilt, 
at  Houndwell,  Southampton.  He  described  the  as- 
sailant as  a man  about  38  or  40  years  of  age,  and  five 
feet  seven  inches  high,  with  dark  complexion.  The 
secretary  of  state  was  induced,  front  the  representa- 
tions of  Pierce,  to  offer  a reward  of  £50;  which  re- 
ward was  further  augmented  by  an  additional  £50 
from  Pierce. 

Matters  remained  statu  quo  for  some  days,  and  the 
but  too  general  opinion  was  that  the  whole  affair  was 
a hoax.  On  Thursday  morning  John  Gifford,  a man 
answering  the  description  in  the  Police  Gazette,  as  a 
man  employed  occasionally  on  the  Southampton  river, 
was  brought  to  the  town  hall,  before  Mr.  Dickson, 
mayor.  The  man  who  had  been  the  means  of  ap- 
prehending Gifford,  admitted  on  his  cross  examina- 
tion, that  he  had  recently  been  indicted  for  felony, 
as  well  as  one  of  his  brothers,  who  is  row  in  prison; 
and  he  further  admitted  that  the  person  now  jn  cus- 
tody was  in  the  same  way  concerned  in  the  prosecu- 
tion against  both  him  and  his  brother,  The  magis- 
trates remanded  the  prisoner, 

Several  of  the  chartist  leaders,  deluding  Feargus 
O’Connor,  have  been  arrested  oq  a charge  of  eppspir- 
ing  tp  promote  sedition, 

Thr  great  fire  at  Liverpool.  The  particulars 
of  the  great  fire  in  Liverpool,  ape  as  follows? 

Liyn-pool,  Ihidfiy  rnorjlin^. 

Most  extensive  fire,  A fire,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  destructive  that  has  occurred  jn  this  town 
for  many  years  past,  broke  out  about  g o’clock  this 
morning  In  a paint  manufactory  and  oil  wharehonse 
in  Paisley  street,  which  is  a small  sfFe.et  leading 
from  Great  Howard  street  to  Rath  street,  It  je sur- 
rounded by  warehouses  and  sfie.ds  used  for  bonded 
goods,  and  filled  with  produce  to  the  fop,  From  the 
jnfiammahi.e  nafi>r e pf  tfjja  p)ateyia)s.  and  a stiff 
breeze  from  the  BL  Yi,  blowing  af  tfle  time,  the  fire 
spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  extending  up  to 
the  front  of  Great  fjoward  street,  and  q.cp.oss  Forn- 
by  .Street,  qnfi  up  „to  Neptune  street,  eoyeping  ap  ex- 
tent of  fw.o  acre?  of  ground- 

The  fire,  whether  wp  regard  the  calamity  in  re- 
sppet  to  tflfi  rapidity  wjtfi  which  it  spread,  ifg'exfent. 
fh,e  .destruction  pf  "property,  op  fhi  loss  of  life,  is 
equally  certain  fo  excite  painful  feelings  at  the  pre- 
gent  mpqmnj,  wbjfe  it  jyjlj  fern)  the''  subject  of  a 
w ifia  annals  gf  ifie  town  hereafter. 


The  - three'-principal  ‘streets  .affected,  namely* 
Crompton  street,  Foqmoy  street,  and  Neptune  street, 

I and  fiearly  opposite  the  Borough  goal,  run  east  and 
west,  between  Great  Howard  street  (in  which  the 
prison  stands)  and  Waterloo  road,  close  to  the  docks. 
The  three  streets  and  their  -bo'undaries,  east  and 
j west,  occupy  an  area  of  from  six  to  seven  acres,  and 
nearly  everybuilding  within  this  space  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Piles  of  warehouses  and  extensive  sheds, 
crammed  with  costly  merchandise,  have  been  sud- 
denly reduced  to  heaps  of  heterogeneous  and  almost 
valueless  matter.  There  have  been  destroyed  45,908 
bales  of  cotton,  250  casks  of  tallow,  8,600  barrels  of 
turpentine,  800  sacks  of  flour,  2,209  barrels  of  flour, 
60  tons  of  cod  oil,  rice  and  sugar,  the  cargo  of  the 
ship  Bland,  from  Calcutta;  besides  unknown  quanti- 
ties of  flour,  India  rubber,  sperm  oil,  tallow,  bark, 
Indian  corn,  fustic,  and  other  foreign  produce. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  total  loss  entailed  by  the  dis- 
astrous event.  The  opinions  hazarded  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  various,  the  greatest  amount  being 
£700,000,  and  the  least  £400,000.  Perhaps  a mean 
between  these  two  sums,  which  would  give  £550,000, 
may  be  near  the  mark.  A meeting  of  the  agents 
representing  the  different  fire  insurance  offices  took 
place  in  the  underwriter’s  committee  room,  Mr.  N. 
D.  Bold  in  the  chair.  After  comparing  notes  on  the 
engagements  of  each  office  having  liabilities  in  con- 
nection with  this  destructive  event,  the  following 
was  reported  as  the  result:  The  Sun  £47,000;  Globe. 
£40,000;  Royal  Exchange  £30,000;  Phenix  £30,000; 
London  Corporation  £30,000;  Liverpool  £25,000; 
York  and  London  £25,000;  Imperial  £20,000;  Scotch 
.Union  £20,000;  West  of  England  £20,000;  Alliance 
£13,000;  Atlas  £12,000;  Manchester  £10,000;  Guar- 
dian £7,000;  Yorkshore  £5,000;  Norwich  Union 
£3,600;  County  £3,300;  North  British  £3,000;  Lon- 
don Union  £7,000.  Total  liabilities  £350,900. 

It  is  now  our  painful  duty  to  speak  ofthe  casualties 
which  occurred  at  the  fire,  which  were,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  tongue  of  ru- 
mor. Taking  them  at  the  best,  however,  they  have 
been  fearfully  great,  and  the  loss  of  life  has  been  de- 
plorable. 

Of  those  buried  beneath  the  fallen  ruins  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  any  correct  notion1.  The  prevalent 
opinion  of  those  employed  at  the1  fire,  from  the  com- 
mencement, was,  that  not  less  than  eighteen  or  liven- 
ty  had  been  thus  destroyed1.  We  hope,  however,  that 
this  is  an  exaggerated  notion,  for  in  the  confusion  alt" 
tendant  on  incidents  so  fearful,  nothing  could  ha 
known  with  certainty. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  buildings  des- 
troyed;— Four  warehouses  (Gray's),  burnt;  one  ditto 
(Taylor’s),  ditto;  two  ditto  (RaynerV),  ditto;  two 
ditto  (Poole’s),  ditto;  four  ditto  (Maw’s),  ditto;  ona 
ditto  (Roger’s),  fire  proof,  partially  on  fire,  but  sub- 
sequently extinguished;  two  ditto  (Rayney’s),  south, 
bafnt;  one  shed  (Rayner's)  ditto;  fwp%heds  (floras 
ley’s),  Nepture  street,  ditto;  one  large  shed  (Me-: 
Knight’s),  west  of  the  above,  ditto;  Taylor’s  coop- 
erage, Molyneujt's  timber  yard,  curftbonses,  stables, 
a row  of  about  sixteen  houses,  arid  a large  amount 
of  property,  of  various  descriptions,  bijrnt, 

Foreign  pRoy-moNs.-rSomewbatof  a sensation  has 
been  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chard  by  the 
introduction  of  American  pork  and  beef,  retailed  at 
from  to  4)  per  lb.  The  anxiety  manifested  by 
the  people  to  obtain  cheap  food  was  not  slow"  in  mani- 
festing itself,  and  the  first  consignment  of  porjc  was 
cleared  ill  a few  flours,  more  being  expected  this 
week.  The  importation  of  meat  excites  a good  deaf 
of  alarm  among  the  gra^iera,  who  anticipate,  fo  con- 
sequence, a serious  depreciation  of  price.s;  for,  if  pro- 
visions are  rendered  at  spell  law  rates  flow  in  antici- 
pation of  the  reduction  of  import  dpty,  which  pomes 
into  operation  on  the  10th  install),  they  will  be  con- 
siderably lower  after  that  time.  The  quality  of  the 
American  provisions  is  pronounced  to  be  excellent. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  Wejiesley,  took  place 
at  Rings  ton  house,  ftrompton,  on  Sunday,  the  2d 
instant  He  was  born  hi  I7fi0,  and  consequently  was 
in  the  8$d  year  of  his  age,  His  lordship  wcj  eldest 
brother  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  ami  was' created 
Marquis  Welieeley  in  1799. 

An  individual,  has  been  arrested  and  held  to  bail 
on  a charge  of  being  lira  author  of  the  great  fire  in 
Liverpool,  wfeiefi  occurred  pri  tl>e  24th  ult. 
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The  American  tariff  has  been  a chief  topic  of  con-  i 
versation  in 'mercantile  circles  both  in  England  and  J 
France,  and  is  complained  of  as  virtually  prohibitive  ■ 
of  many  important  articles  heretofore  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  either  country.  The  ani- 
madversions of  the  British  press  are  strongly  indica- 
tive of  angry  political  feeling. 

The  Ashburton  treaty  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
discussion — many  of  the  papers  affirming  that  this 
country  has  the  worst  of  the  bargain. 

The  mission  of  live  right  honorable  Henry  Ellis  to 
Brazil,  respecting'the  near  terminatioja  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  that  country,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  The  object*  is  understood  to  be 
the  obtaining  of  a modification,  if  not  an  abandon- 
ment of  a design  of  the  Brazilian  government  to  lay 
heavy  import  duties -upon  British  manufactures. 

The  effect  of  the  concessions  in  the  British  tariff 
are  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Forqjgn  produce 
is  rapidly  coming  into  competition  with  that  of  our 
home  agriculturists.  Accounts  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  agree  m stating  that  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  live  stock  has  taken  place  to  a considerable 
extent. 

Up  to  this  time,  however,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
cattle  imported  lias  borne  a very  insignificant  pro-  I 
portion  to  the  home  bred  brought  to  market. 

Letters  from  Paris  state  that  the  frequent  confer- 
ences between  Lord  Cowley  and  M.  Guizot  are  like- 
ly to  result  in  the  adoption  of  a commercial  treaty,  to 
be  followed  by  the  ratification  on  the  part  of  France, 
of  the  hitherto  repudiated  convention  for  extending 
the  limits  within  which  a mutual  right  of  search 
shall  be  in  force. 

The  news  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  very 
welcome,  after  the  gloomy  rumors  that  had  previous- 
ly arrived.  Captain  Smith,  of  the  27th  Regiment 
with  his  little  detachment,  were  relieved  on  the  26th 
of  June,  by  a force  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cleete, 
from  the  difficult  situation  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  the  success  of  the  insurgent  boors  at  Port 
Natal.  The  accounts  only  include  the  fact  of  the  re- 
lief; they  do  not  mention  any  subsequent  events. 

[The  British  Government  steam-ship  Spitfire  was 
wrecked  on  the  6th  instant  on  her  voyage  from  Jamai- 
ca to  Balize,  on  Halfmoon  Key  Reef.  She  had  on 
board  a detachment  of  the  3d  W.  I.  Regiment,  consis- 
ting of  6 officers,  140  men,  with  40  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  a crew  of  67  officers  and  men.  All  were 
saved  but  one  biack  soldier,  but  the  vessel  and  every 
thing  attached  to  her,  were  totally  lost.] 

Liverpool  cotton  market.  Friday,  Sept.  30. 
The  amount  of  business  in  the  cotton  market  this 
week  is  to  a moderate  extent,  the  demand  having 
Jieen  extremely  limited  during  the  latter  part  of  it; 
notwithstanding  the  loss  by  fire  of  41,947  bags,  con- 
sisting of  482  Sea  Island,  33,181  American,  262  Per- 
nambuco, 72  Maranham,  59  Bahia,  158  Egyptian, 
7.500  Surat,  and  300  Madras,  the  market  has  been 
pretty  well  supplied,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  a partial  advance  of  id.  per  ib.  was  obtained 
on  the  common  and  middling  qualities  of  American 
descriptions,  but  it  has  since  been  entirely  lost,  and 
prices  of  all  kinds  are  now  .the  same  as  on  Friday 
last.  The  sales  of  the  week  amount  to  16,620  bags, 
of  which  speculators  have  taken  only  1,200  bags  of 
American,  and  exporters  300  American  and  150  Su- 
rat. 

To-day’s  demand  for  cotton  has  been  moderate,  and 
the  sales  amount  ,to  only  2,500  bags.  Prices  are 
without  alteration. 

Saturday,  Oct.  1.  To-day’s  demand  for  cotton  has 
been  extremely  limited,  and  the  sales  amount  to  only 
200  bags,  which  consist  of  various  descriptions,  in- 
cluding 300  or  400  Surat.  It  is  difficult  to  effect  sales, 
owing  to  the  dullness  of  the  market,  but  prices  are 
without  alteration. 

Monday,  Oct.  3-  To-day ’3  demand  for  cotton  has 
been  moderate,  and  the  sales  amount  to  only  3,000 
bags,  which  consist  of  various  descriptions.  The 
market  is  on  the  whole  pretty  steady,  although  the 
demand  is  dull. 


Havre  markets.  A.  Havre  circular,  of  Sept.  24, 
says  our  cotton  imports  this  week  amounted  to  3,000 
bales  at  a reduction  of  1 to  2 from  ordinary  qualities: 
stock  163,000  bales.  To-day  the  market  was  pretty 
brisk,  nearly  1,000  bales  having  already,  before 
Change  been  sold. 

FRANCE, 

The  Paris  Commerce,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  a I 
Washington  correspondent,  that  immediately  after  j 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain  the 
American  cabinet  had  addressed  to  the  French  minis- 
ter a note,  declaring  that,  although  the  union  was  wil- 
ling to  co-operate  w ilh  ail  the  powers  to  enforce  upon 
American  citizens  the  strict  observance  of  its  laws 
against  the  slave  trade,  “at  no  period  and  on  no  ac- 
count would  it  ever  permit  a foreign  nation  to  exer- 
cise a right  of  sovereignty  on  board  American  ves- 
sels.’’ i 


It  would  appear  that  the  French  government,  confi- 
dent of  the  maintenance  of  peace,  contemplates  im- 
mense reductions  in  the  land  forces  of  France. 

According  to  the  Courier  Francais,  “the  English 
cabinet  was  on  the  point  of  making  another  conces- 
sion to  the  United  States,  by  throwing  open  the  har- 
bours of  Great  Britain  to  American  wheat.”  -‘This 
exception  in  favour  of  America,”  it  says,  mawbe  re- 
garded as  a measure  of  reprisal  against  Rusjia  and 
the  German  states,  who  are  endeavouring  to  prohibit 
the  products  of  English  manufacture. 

_The  accounts  received  in  Paris  from  Burgundy  and 
Bordeaux,  state  that  the  vintage  (now  nearly  comple- 
ted,) would  be  the  finest,  in  respect  to  quality,  known 
since  1811. 

French  loan  to  Egypt.  We  hav^  just  learned 
from  undoubted  authority,  that  Artim  Bey,  the  confi- 
dential secretary  of  Mehemet  Ali,  is  on  his  way  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  there  a loan  of 
between  <£2,000,000  and  <£3,000,000,  for  which  it  is 
confidently  stated  6 per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  of- 
fered. It  is  also  stated  that  the  Pasha  will  give  as  a 
guarantee  the  export  duties  on  cotton.  On  these 
terms  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  loan  will  be  readi- 
ly taken;  our  surprise,  however,  was  not  slight  when 
we  learned  that  it  was  about  to  be  negotiated  at 
Paris.  In  England  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  offered  security,  the  loan  could  be  had  on 
much  more  advantageous  terms  than  those  which 
were  offered  to  French  capitalists. 

The  Sentinelle  of  Toulon  states  that  the  Ville  de 
Marseilles  is  not  only  to  carry  out  toRio  Janeiro  the 
minister  plenipotentiary,  Baron  de  Langsdorfbut  he 
is  also  to  be  present  at  the  fetes  which  were  to  take 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Peter  II., 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  with  a princess  of  the  house  of 
Naples.  Another  vessel,  which  it  is  supposed  Ad- 
miral Cazy  will  make  his  flag-ship,  is  also  to  sail  to 
Rio.  The  Belle  Poule,  the  same  journal  declares,  is 
to  repair  to  Rio  with  her  captain,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  and  one  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil’s  sisters  is  to 
return  with  Admiral  Casy  to  be  married  to  the 
Prince. 

The  Paris  papers  contain  little  news;  but  are  filled 
with  disquisitions  on  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

The  Marquesas  Islands  in  the  Pacific,  it  appears 
are  about  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  go- 
vernment. A letter  of  the  24th  of  June  last,  from 
H.  B.  Blackler,  Esq.,  American  consul  at  the  So- 
ciety Islands  to  Atkins  Adams,  Esq.  in  Fairhaven, 
says: — 

“Capt.  Lane,  of  the  ship  Java,  late  from  the  Mar- 
quesas, reports  that  the  French  government  are  about 
taking  possession  of  the  group.  A large  frigate  was 
there  under  Admiral  Dupetit  Thomas,  and  several 
transports  were  hourly  expected  to  arrive.  A garri- 
son of  eighty  men  had  been  stationed  at  Resolution 
bay,  and  the  frigate  had  gone  toNukehina  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  formal  possession  of  the  Island.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  the  report.” 
[Mew  Bedford  paper. 
PORTUGAL. 

A change  of  ministry  has  taken  place  in  Portugal, 
and  a new  cabinet  has  been  formed. 

The  new  ministry  is  composed  as  follows;  Maria  de 
Souza,  justice,  in  place  of  M.  M.  E.  Carvalho;  M. 
Falcao,  marine,  in  place  of  M.  Campelo;  Gomez  de 
Castro,  foreign  affairs.  Terceira  will  hold  the  port 
folio  until  the  arrival  of  Castro  at  Lisbon. 

GERMANY. 

A letter  from  Cologne,  21st  ult.  says: — The  town 
of  Rheinbach,  which  forms  part  of  our  district,  was, 
two  days  ago,  the  theatre  of  a great  calamity.  A fire 
broke  out  in  the  morning,  and,  owing  to  a deficiency 
of  water,  it  soon  raged  with  such  fury  that,  before 
the  evening  half  the  town  was  in  ashes.  Fortunately 
a heavy  shower  of  rain  fell  at  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
More  than  100  families  are  without  an  asylum. 

The  king  of  Hanover  had  entirely  recovered  from 
his  late  attack  of  illness. 

RUSSIA. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  left  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
13th  ult.  for  Kiew.  His  majesty  was  to  proceed 
thence  to  Wosnesinsk,  where  he  was  tc  review  the 
troops  assembled  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  news  from  Circassia  and  Daghestan  continue 
to  be  unfavorable  to  the  Russian  arms. 

A letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  dated  Sept.  16,  says: 
We  have  received  here  the  melancholy  news  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  of  Kasan  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  It  is  stated  that  1,200  houses  (400  of  which 
were  of  stone),  12  churches,  the  extensive  magazine, 
and  the  university,  are  reduced  to  ashes.  The  details 
have  not  yet  come  to  hand. 

The  second  St.  Petersburg  insurance  company  is  a 
great  loser  by  this  fire.  The  shares  which  were 
lately  sold  at  410  to  415  rubles,  are  now  sold  at  240 


rubles.  Several  houses,  and  40  warehouses  with 
goods  have  also  been  de^goved  by  fire  in  the  city  of 
Jaroslaff. 

Loss  of  a Russian  man-of-war.  A Russian  ship- 
of-the-line,  a new  74,  going  from  Archangel  to  the 
Baltic  for  her  stores,  was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. off  Christiansand,  with  about  400  men.  The 
wind  was  a high  northerly  gale,  off  the  land,  and  it 
is  not  known  whether  she  sprang  a leak  or  was  out 
of  her  reckoning. 

THE  EAST. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  of  the  7th  ult.  are 
given  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette  ofthe22duit.  They 
state  that  a collision  had  a^ain  taken  place  between 
the  Maronites  and  Druses,  in  which  lives  were  lost 
on  both  sides,  and  that  the  pasha  had  been  obliged  to 
interfere.  According  to  the  same  letter  a camp  of 
20,000  or  25,000  men  was  to  be  formed  near  Malalia, 
and  fresh  reinforcements  had  been  sent  to  Erzerouni, 

By  accounts  from  Belgrade  of  the  9th  ultimo,  we 
learn  that  a provisional  government,  consisting  of  the 
primates  and  the  chiefs  of  the  insurrection,  had  been 
organized  for  Servia,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  Turkish  pashas  of  Belgrade.  Prince  Michael 
has  been  invited  to  return  to  Belgrade,  but  upon  con- 
ditions to  which  he  had  refused  to  acted®.  The  Eng- 
lish, French,  Austrian  and  R-ussian  consuls  at  Bel- 
grade are  stated  to  have  protested  against  the  expul- 
sion of  Prince  Michael,  and  to  have  expressed  great 
disapprobation  at  the  support  given  by  the  Turkish 
pashas  to  the  parties  who  rose  in  arms  against  their 
sovereign. 

A correspondent  at  Constantinople  states  that  the 
porte  inclines  to  yield  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
great  powers  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Syria — that 
recommendation  being  the  nomination  of  a Maronite 
prince  and  a Druse  prince  to  govern  each  their  peo- 
ple, subject  to  the  control  of  a Turkish  governor-in- 
chief. 

TEXAS. 

LOSS  OF  A STEAMER,  AND  EIGHT  OF  HER  CREW  AND 

PASSENGERS. 

The  steam  packet  Merchant,  Capt.  Boylan,  left  N.  Or- 
leans for  Galveston  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  2d 
inst.  with  freight,  and  about  70  passengers,  among 
whom  were  sixteen  of  the  Santa  Fe  captives  return- 
ing to  Texas.  On  the  next  day  the  Merchant  took  a 
violent  gale  of  wind  and  was  stranded  near  the  Island 
of  Caio,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  dividing  in 
two  abaft  the  wheelhouse.  The  wreck  was  car- 
ried immediately  towards  the  beach,  and  thus  the 
greater  number  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were 
providentially  saved.  The  land  reached  by  the  un- 
fortunate passengers  and  crew,  was  discovered  to  be 
the  West  Temalieror  Last  Island.  After  remaining 
there  several  hours,  a small  schooner  was  seen  at  the 
back  of  the  island.  On  being  signaled  she  approach- 
ed and  took  off  the  captain  and  some  of  the  passen- 
gers. On  the  5th  inst.  she  fell  in  with  the  Belle  of 
Jlttakapas,  on  board  of  which  the  party  were  receiv- 
ed, and  the  schooner  despatched  to  the  wreck  for  the 
remainder. 

When  the  Merchant  first  struck,  the  report  of  two 
pistol  shots  were  hear!,  and  it  was  found  that  one 
of  the  passengers,  a young  gentleman  named  Jonah 
W.  Barker,  had,  probably  in  a phrenzy  of  despair, 
shot  himself — having,  it  was  conjectured,  previously 
shot  another,  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  whose  re- 
mains washed  overboard. 

The  following  are  given  by  the  New  Orleans  Bee, 
from  which  we  derive  the  above  particulars,  as  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  perished:  Wm.  Leonard,  a 
deck  hand,  drowned;  James  Mather,  a fireman,  do; 

White,  a Santa  Fe  prisoner,  and  two  others; 

Jonah  W.  Barker,  shot  himself;  man  unknown,  a pas- 
senger, shot  by  B.  One  negro  slave,  drowned. 

CANADA. 

The  session  of  parliament  closed  on  Wednesday 
with  the  following  speech  from  Sir  Charles  Bagot. 
Honorable  gentlemen  of  the. legislative  council,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  legislative  assembly: 

Although  I anticipated,  when  I called  you  together, 
that  your  considerations  might  have  been  given  at  the 
present  session  to  such  public  business  of  importance 
as  seemed  to  require  your  early  attention,  yet  I am 
induced  by  reasons  of  public  convenience,  and  with  a 
view  to  an  early  resumption  of  our  joint  labors,  to 
put  a close  to  the  present  session. 

1 have  to  thank  you  for  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
which  you  have  considered  and  perfected  the  various 
measures  in  which  the  short  period  of  the  session  has 
been  occupied.  These,  I trust,  will  be  an  earnest  to 
the  country  of  the  principles  by  which  I am  guided, 
and  of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  cordial  and  united  efforts  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  provincial  legislature. 

Gentlemen  of  tfie  house  of  Assembly: 

I thank  you,  in  the  name  of  her  majesty,  for  the  li- 
berality with  which  you  voted  the  supplies  requisite 
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for  the  public  service;  and  for  your  ready  co-operalion 
in  carrying  on  the  vieyvs  of  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment. 

Honorable  Gentlemen  and  Gentlemen: 

In  relieving  you  for  the  present  from  farther  at- 
tendance in  your  legislative  capacity,  I would  ex- 
press my  confident  hope,  that  when  you  return  to 
your  homes,  you  will  use  your  just  influence  in  pro- 
moting in  your  several  districts  that  unanimity  and 
good  feeling  which  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  esta- 
blish, and  in  diffusing  those  hopes  of  permanent  peace 
and  prosperity,  in  which  I trust  you  will  unite  with 
me  in  believing  that  we  may  now,  under  Providence, 
be  permitted  to  indulge. 

The  honorable  the  speaker  of  the  legislative  coun- 
cil then  declared  the  provincial  parliament  prorogued 
to  the  18th  day  of  November  next. 

The  new  wheat  tariff.  The  provincial  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  on  the  12th  instant  until  the  18th 
day  of  November  next.  The  governor  general  gave 
his  assent  to  a number  of  bills  passed  by  parliament. 
Among  these  we  find  one  “to  provide  for  the  free- 
dom of  elections  throughout  the  province:”  Another 
to  “raise  by  loan  in  England  £1, 500, 000  sterling,  for 
the  construction  and  completion  of  certain  public 
works  in  Canada,”  and  two  others  extending  the 
charter  and  increasing  the  capital  stock  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  the  Midland  district  and  the  Bank 
of  Upper  Canada. 

The  bill  “to  impose  a duty  upon  foreign  wheat 
imported  into  Canada,”  the  governor  reserved  “for 
the  further  signification  of  her  majesty’s  pleasure 
thereon.”  This  is  the  usual  course  with  bills  of  this 
character.  It  will,  therefore,  be  two  or  three  months 
before  it  is  positively  known  whether  this  important 
bill  is  or  is  not  to  become  a law.  We  believe  that 
it  will  be  approved;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  home  government  will  sanction  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  that 
wheat  from  the  United  States,  after  having  paid  the 
Canadian  duty,  may  pass  into  England  as  Canadian 
wheat.  That,  after  all,  is  the  important  point.  If 
that  right  is  not  extended  to  American  wheat,  the  bill 
will  operate  as  a severe  check  upon  the  Welland 
canal  commerce,  and  effectually  exclude  the  lurther 
shipment  of  American  wheat  for  the  Canadian  mar- 
ket. [ Rochester  Democrat. 
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GERMANY. 

Stuttgard.  Commercial  Union.  There  Is  now 
in  progress  in  the  German  Customs  union  [Zoilve- 
rein]  a movement  which  merits  the  attention  of 
statesmen  as  well  as  of  men  having  business  with 
Germany.  The  Zollverein  has  arrived  at  that  epoch 
of  its  progress  in  which  conformably  with  the  legisla- 
tion adopted  for  its  regulation  of  customs,  it  is  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  it  will  maintain  or  modi* 
fy  its  tariffs.  It  is  known  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  tariff'  of  the  association  has  been  in  genera!  mo- 
derate  and  is  conceived  much  less  with  views  of  com- 
mercial restriction  than  of  fiscal  interest,  little  ex- 
acting in  itself,  and  that  Prussia  for  herself  has  ta- 
ken care  to  advance  wisely  her  own  financial  inte- 
rests jn  particular,  by  combining  in  the  system  in 
euch  manner  as  to  leave  the  other  states  of  the  union 
p relatively  greater  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  gene- 
ral revenue  of  the  league.  We  say  “ wisely,”  for  ;t  is  by 
(similar  acts  of  practical  and  enlightened  liberalism 
{.hat  Prussia  is  constantly  consolidating  the  political 
patronage  which  she  has  attained  to  in  Germany.  The 
degree  of  the  tariff'  of  the  league  will  be  sufficiently 
conceived  by  remarking  the  sum  of  the  total  reye- 
pue  of  the  Zollverein,  which  is  about  eighty  millions 
pf  frames  for  an  importation  valued  by  Dieirjcj  at 
pver  seven  hundred  tfljJljops,  pperhalf  pf  which  js 
upon  sugars,  syrups,  coffee,  and  spices,  apej  nearly 
3 fourth  upon'  vyines,  tobaepo,  and  tropicgl  fruits, 
which  products  form  commodities  of  great  consump- 
tion, but  are  pot,  except  in  tguacco,  articles  which 
Germany  has  peed  to  protect.  A fourth  or  mope  of 
the  rpcpicff.3,  that  js  to*sgy  afioijt  eighteen  op  tvyepty 
piilljops  js  froni  i:,e  mass'  of  manufactured  products, 
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jog  tliei-e  nitecj  by  me  qu;rjla1?  the  cjqty  is  con§e? 
fluently  found  to  alfecj.  only  in  a very  fight  manner, 
fifteqliiqes  (jut  insignificantly,  those  which  ;jre  of 
great  elaboration  or  value,  but  of  a relatively  sm^il 
weight  op  mass,  such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ti§st]es 
(except  those  of  cotton  which  are  heavily  taxed)  op 
pbjects  pf  taste  luxury  or  fashion.  ‘ 

It  is  precisely  this  pombinatjoi.  of  duties  upon  tfie 


ed,  a fact,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  which  would 
testify  against  the  policy  of  prohibitive  doctrines, 
which  we  have  said,  have  obtained  very  little  place 
in  the  German  tariff.  The  quantity  of  cotton  which 
the  German  association  consumed  six  years  ago  was 
not  valued  at  more  than  eight  millions  kilogrammes; 
from  recent  statistics  published  by  the  “State  Ga- 
zette of  Prussia,”  it  would  amount  at  present  to 
seventeen  millions.  It  is  the  same  case  with  cotton 
thread,  the  importation  of  which  at  present  would 
reach  twenty-five  millions  of  kilogrammes;  the  ex- 
port of  tissues  of  German  fabric,  would  follow  al- 
most the  same  rate  of  progress.  Saxony  in  parti- 
cular has  made  immense  and  rapid  progress  in  the 
spinning  of  cotton  and  linen  and  the  weaving  ol 
silks  and  woollen  stuffs;  considerable  capital  is  en- 
gaged in  these  branches;  the  manufacture  has  multi- 
plied to  a vast  degree,  and  there,  as  wherever  are  es- 
tablished the  use  and  need  of  great  industrial  pro- 
duction, the  apprehension  of  foreign  competition  and 
the  serious  manufacturing  oscillations  which  it  draws 
on,  has  excited  fears  and  reclamations;  the  tariff 
has  been  thought  by  certain  minds  as  not  sufficiently 
protective  for  the  national  industry;  a congress  has 
in  fine  been  solicited  and  obtained  at  Stuttgard,  to 
determine  the  questions  of  the  tariff’  and  duties,  on 
which  the  German  commercial  confederation  is  con- 
sidered as  depending. 

To  this  commercial  congress,  most  of  the  great 
states  of  the  continent,  the  American  union  itself, 
have  already  sent  their  delegates;  pacific  plenipo- 
tentiaries charged  with  debating  henceforth  questions 
not  of  bloody  contest  or  territorial  acquisitions,  but 
of  labor  and  of  popular  welfare  for  international 
ameliorations.  The  State  Gazette  announced  late- 
ly that  the  conferences  among  the  deputies  at  Stutt- 
gard were  proceeding  with  the  most  lively  interest. 
Fear  is  awakened  in  England  and  Belgium  at  the 
cotton  and  iron  fabrics  being  threatened,  it  is  said, 
with  an  exclusion  from  the  German  association,  or 
at  least  with  their  being  charged  with  very  heavy 
duties.  An  increase  of  tax  on  marinos  and  woollen 
niusselines  is  likewise  contemplated,  to  counterbal- 
ance the  importation  of  the  French  fabrics  of  the 
same  materials.  The  Prussian  silk  manufactures  al- 
so, it  is  said,  will  solicit  a more  efficacious  protec- 
tion for  its  products,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
perfection  they  have  already  attained,  meet  a formi- 
dable rivalry  from  those  of  Lyons  and  Nismes. 

Jn  the  re-arrangement  of  the  imposts  of  the  cus- 
toms union,  which  coincides  with  tfie  remarkable 
industrial  deveiopemept  of  the  countries  which  the 
association  comprises,  the  countries  which  furnish 
the  first  materials  have  every  thing  to  gain;  for  |t  js 
probable  the  duties  upon  these  materials  will  be 
peculiarly  lightened.  The  high  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  Zollverein  depends  upon  this;  it  de- 
pends likewise,  it  may  be  added,  on  the  markets  it 
may  create  fop  the  products  of  its  manufactures. 
The  statesmen  of  Prussia  are  too  enlightened  not  to 
make  use  of  the  means  which  should  ensure  the 
! maintenance  and  increase  of  the  national  industry. 

| The  league,  v/e  have  stated,  has  rapidly  raised  it- 
sejf  to  manufacturing  and  industrial  power,  To 
support  that,  it  has  a market  of  27  millions  in  popu- 
1 lation,  and  this  forms  certainly  an  immense  internal 
! demand  for  its  products;  but  this  alone  is  no  longer 
i sufficient  for  its  increasing  manufactures..  The  as- 
I soc  ration  is  possessed  of  scarcely  any  marine,  and 
j meeffi  in  the  markets  of  England,  Belgium  and 
i France,  formidable  rivals  and  often  invincible  com- 
petitors, Its  future  fortune,  its  principles  and  the 
i most  powerful  resources  of  its  commerce  ere  then 
in  the  past  qr.d  south  of  the  continent.  Affstfim  Po- 
j lqnd,  Russia,  and  the  yasts  provinces  beyond  the 
i Danube  yet  scarcely  awakened  tq  the  advance  of  in- 
dustry, appear  to  jf  as  a magnificent  field  opened  for 
its  national  enterprise,  and  be  jt  observed,  nature 
seems  to  have  4°f)p  every  thing  for  its  advancement 
jn  those  directions;  By  fibe  Rlbe,  the  Offer,  Vistu- 
la, ami  (he  German  Rhine,  which  will  soop  be  con- 
joined to  tfie  Danube,  the  assqcmtjon  rsacheq  either 
jjie  heart  op  fiopders  of  these  different  parts  of  the 
: continent.  It  pan  justly  aspire  then  to  become  ope 
of  the  principal  suppliers,  q a jt  is  its  duty,  placed  as 
; jt  is  between  it  and  tfie  Hanseqtie  and  Dutch  count- 
, ice  hquseg,  ig  guar ff  iR  tepritory  so  exposed  tq  the 
course  of  change  between  the  north  and  southwest 
’ of  the  European  continent.  To  form  thus  qt  the 
sqn?s  time  $ great  manufacturing  centre  and  a ypt 
emporium,'  Prussia  h'^§  weJj  conceived  that  neither 
jmbpejie  regulations  nop  ypxatipus  formalities  by  re- 
strictive duties  ape  tjepessary.  IVhat  afipys  all  is 
: fleceisapy  for  fjer,  ig‘  pjjpapp.e^  in  products’  for  her 
I manq^eturpfR  w’Jfich  rarely  is  an  attendant  of  pro- 
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vast  markets  for  tips 
[i'Ye'rcsh  pPper-: 


FRANCE. 

The  following  article  extracted  from  a French 
i paper  by  the  New  Yoik  French  Courier  of  the  18th 
j Oct.  affords  a comprehensive  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  steam  navigation  of  France: 

Steam  navigation.  “Though  government  is  pro- 
ceeding but  slowly  ir.  naval  construction  its  example 
is  not  followed  by  the  individual  industry  of  our 
country;  for  steam  vessels  are  now  covering  our 
coasts  and  rivers,  and  an  honorable  rivalry  prevails 
in  our  ports.  Steam  navigation  has  scarcely  existed 
in  France  more  than  eleven  years.  At  the  period  of 
the  expedition  to  Algiers,  we  had  scarcely  five  steam 
vessels  at  the  port  of  Toulon,  and  their  construction 
was  so  bad,  that  the  Sphinx  is  the  only  one  of  the 
five,  that  is  still  in  active  service;  the  Sovfleur , Affi- 
geur,  and  the  Ville  de  Havre.,  have  been  condemned. 
It  is  true,  the  Sphinx  has  fine  English  engines  which 
have  served  as  patterns  for  all  the  packet  boats  of 
160  horse  power,  that  we  have  constructed  since 
1830. 

The  ministry  of  marine  has  caused  to  he  construc- 
ted for  the  service,  near  50  steam  vessels;  of  which 
we  now  have  in  a state  suitable  for  navigation  35,  of 
which  4 are  of  220  horse,  22  of  ICO,  and  9 of  less 
power.  Of  this  number,  8 are  specially  designed 
for  service  between  Toulon,  Algiers,  Oran  aud  Bona; 
3 arc  hospital  packet  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  sick  from  the  army  of  Africa;  G perform  service 
for  the  ports  of  France  or  for  the  colonies;  and  the 
remaining  18  for  stations,  the  service  of  squadrons, 
and  for  various  objects.  There  are  always  one-half 
undergoing  repair.  So  much  for  the  military  ma- 
rine; of  which  we  are  treating  of  those  which  alrea- 
dy exist,  and  not  those  still  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction or  which  have  not  yet  their  machinery. 

The  ministry  of  finance  possesses  10  packet  boats 
which  perform  service  for  despatches  and  passen- 
gers between  Marseilles  and  Malta,  via:  Leghorn, 
Civita-Vecchia,  and  Naples;  between  Malta  and  Con- 
stantinople, via:  Syra,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles; 
and  between  Athens  and  Alexandria,  touching  at 
Syra. 

The  above  form  at  present  the  lines  in  the  state 
service.  The  following  are  those  which  are  carried 
on  by  private  enterprise:  at  sen,  from  Marseilles  to 
Algiers;  from  Marseilles  to  Naples,  touching  at  Ge- 
noa, Leghorn,  and  Cjvjta-Veeeliia;  from  Marseilles 
to  Cadiz,  touching  at  Port-Vendres,  Rosas,  Barcelo- 
na, Tarragon,  Valencia,  Alicant, Oarthagsng.  Alme- 
ria,  Malaga,  Adra,  Gibraltar;  from  Marseilles  to 
Agde,  touching  at  Cette;  from  Marseilles  to  Arles; 
from  Marseilles  to  Cannes;  from  Marseilles  to  Nice; 
from  Toulon  to  Ajaccio,  and  Rastia  (Corsica);  from 
Toulon,  tola  Seyne;  fromCalvj,  to  Leghorn,  touch? 
mg  at  Cagliari  (Sardinia);  from  Havre  to  fjonfieur, 
to  Caen,  to  Cherbourg,  to  Dunkirk,  to  Morlaix,  to 
Bordeaux,  to  Southampton,  to  London,  to  Rotter- 
dam, to  Hamburg,  to  St,  Petersburg;  from  Dunkirk 
to  Rotterdam,  to  Hamburg,  to  St.  Petersburg,  touch- 
ing at  Copenhagen;  from  St.  Valery-sur-Somme  to 
London,  from  Dieppe  to  Brighton;  from  Boulogne 
to  Dover,  and  to  London;  from  Calais  to  Doyer,  and 
to  London;  from  Brest  to  Landernau  and  to  Port 
Launay,  touching  at  Lanvero,  Kerronan,  arid  Lan- 
deyenec;  from  1 ’Orient  to  Bordeaux;  from  Nantes  tq 
Brest  and  to  Bordeaux;  from  Bordeaux  to  Nantes, 
to  Havre,  to  l’Qrjept;  from  St.  Majo  and  de  Gran? 
yiile  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 

On  strffm>s  and  fivers,  viz:  from  Paris  to  Si.  Gloqd, 
Coenpeignm  Rouen,  Corbeil,  Mefim,  Montere'au; 
from  Rouen  to  Havre;  from  Rennes  to  la  Roche 
Bernard;  from  I’Orjent  to  Nantes,  touching  at  Belle 
Isle  and  St.  Nazaire;  Rom  M,et?  to  Treves,  via; 
Thionyjffie,  giapelf,  R.emiek,  anff  to  Nancy,  by  Port- 
a-R|ous§on?  Rom  Nantes  to  Orleang,  by  Angers,  Sau- 
mur.  Tours,  Blois;  from  ISafitpa  to  Paimbmuf,  tq 
1 ’Orient,  to  pornjc,  to  St.  Napffid,  to  Niort,  to  An- 
gers, to  Gmimper;  (torn  Orleans  to  Moulins  by  Gien, 
Briaire,  Cosne,  Sancerre,  la  Charlie,  Movers;  from 
la  Ro.cfielle  to  gt.  Martin  de  Re;  from  Saintes  to  An- 
gpujeme,  by  Jarnqc  apd  Cognac;  to  Rochefort, 
touching  at  Tonnay,  gt.  Savinien,  TajJlebourg;  from 
Bordeaux  to  Agen,  by  I/angon,  l,a  Reole,  Marnrande', 
Tonnpins;  to  Langoh,  by  C^tre?,  Po.ffensac,  Cadil- 
lac; to  Moi  taigne,  by  Macau  qn.d  Blaye;  to  PauiJlac; 
to  la  Reole;  to  Royan  by  la  Marqhale;  from  Lyona 

A.  A „'l  J.  _ T \T  'l  rt-  J*  'Or  L • A • 
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Belleyiilej  Macon,  Tournus;  fronj  'Aix-Jes-Bains, 
(Savoy)  to  Lyons,  by  Lagnieu,  Belley,  Cfiambery; 
from  Strasbourg  to  Basle’,  by  old  Brissacb,  Mulhousej 
to  Cologne,  by  Manheim,  Mayence.  Coblentzl 

There  are’yet  other  lines  in  eeryipje;  but  we  musff 
recollect  that  since  1830,  steam  narigatiori  has  been 
immensely  deveilopeff,  thoqgfi  it  lias  received  but  poor 
pncoijrag^njentj  and  (Raj  R»f  rfatr.ictjpB  tfif 
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importation  of  foreign  iron  has  been  allowed  still  to 
endure. 

The  several  lines  in  the  service  of  the  slate  have 
a total  length  of  1,000  marine  leagues,  those  of  pri- 
vate enterprize  have  a total  passage  of  1940  hours, 
and  taking  the  mean  of  8 kilometres  to  the  hour,  we 
find  their  total  to  be  15,520  kilometres,  3,380  leagues. 

[French  Courier. 

LOUD  ASHBURTON.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer is  indebted  to  a friend  for  the  following  out- 
line of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  gleaned  from 
authentic  sources: 

“Lord  Ashburton,  whose  name  has  now  become 
so  familiar  to  the  American  people  in  consequence 
of  the  happy  termination  of  our  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain,  in  the  settlement  of  which  he  has 
borne  so  distinguished  a part,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Baring,  an  eminent  merchant  of 
London,  who  was  born  18th  April,  1740,  created  a 
Baronet  29th  May,  1793,  and  who  died  12th  Sep- 
tember, 1810. 

“Sir  Francis  had  ten  children,  fine  sons  and  five 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  is  the  present  Sir  Tho- 
mas Baring,  born  in  1772.  The  second,  Alexander, 
now  Lord  Ashburton,  who  was  born  27th  October, 
1774,  and  married  Ann  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Bingham,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  (a 
senator  of  the  United  States),  on  23d  August,  1798. 
The  third  brother,  Henry,  was  born  in  1786,  and 
was  married  to  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, from  whom  he  was  divorced,  after  having  had 
by  her  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  two  bro- 
thers, Alexander  and  Henry,  were  the  leading  part- 
ners in  the  celebrated  banking  house  under  the  firm 
of  Baring  & Brothers,  in  London,  which  from  its  ex- 
tensive transactions  in  loans,  stocks,  &c.  accumulat- 
ed great  wealth,  and  was  for  several  years  the  agent 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  that  city. 

“The  family  of  the  Barings  is  descended  in  a di- 
rect line  from  the  Rev.  Franz  Baring,  who  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church,  at  Bremen,  one 
of  whose  sons,  John,  emigrated  to  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  where  he  mar- 
ried, and  died. 

“Lord  Ashburton  obtained  his  title  to  the  peerage 
by  letters  patent,  April  10,  1835,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  office,  which  he  then  neld  under  the  ministry  as 
president  of  the  board  of  tra  e and  master  of  the 
mint,  became  a member  of  the  privy  council  and 
one  of  the  cabinet. 

“Tne  Barony  of  Ashburton  was  originally  confer- 
red upon  the  celebrated  lawyer  John  Dunning,  a na- 
tive of  that  place,  who  married  a sister  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Baring.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard, 
secon,l  Lord  Ashburton,  and  who  died 
without  issue  in  1825.  The  tsarohy  thus  became  ex- 
tinct, and  remained  so  until  the  creation  of  his  cou- 
sin, the  present  Lord  Ashburton,  who  is  the  third 
lord  holding  that  title,  and  upon  whom  it  was  con- 
ferred with  reference  to  the  relationship  which  he 
sustained  to  his  predecessor. 

“Lord  Ashburton  has  had  a family  of  nine  chil- 
dren. His  two  eldest  sons  William  Bingham  and 
Francis,  are  members  of  parliament,  the  first  of 
whom  is  married  to  a daughter  of  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, and  the  second  to  Clare  Hortense.  a French 
lady,  and  daughter  of  the  duke  de  Bassano.  The 
third  son  is  a clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church. — 
In  the  selection  of  Lord  Ashburton  as  a minister  to 
settle  our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  that  go- 
vernment has  shown  its  wisdom  and  good  sense. — 
The  appointment  was  doubtless  made  with  reference 
to  the  talents  and  business  habits  of  Lord  A.  and 
was  particularly  appropriate,  from  the  fact  that  his 
wife  and  her  connections  are  Americans,  and  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  large  commercial  transactions  he 
had  with  our  citizens  through  the  banking  house  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  qualified  him  in  an  eminent 
degree  for  the  responsible  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

“In  conducting  the  difficult  negotiation  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  to  so  successful  a close,  he  has 
earned  for  himself  unfading  honors,  and  has  shown 
to  the  world  that  the  motto  on  his  coat  of  arms — 
“Firtas  in  arduis”— -courage  in  difficulties,  is  one 
which  peculiarly  in  his  case  is  most  truly  and  pro- 
perly applied. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


MEXICAN  LEGATION.  The  bark  Eugenia,  ar- 
rived on  15th  inst.  at  Now  York  from  Vera  Cruz, 
brought  as  passengers,  General  Almonte,  Mexican 
piinister  to  the  United  States,  J.  M.  G.  La  Vega,  T. 
Chanero,  A.  Almonte,  and  S.  Yturbide,  attached  to 
the  Mexican  legation. 


A special  messenger  of  our  government  left  New 
York  by  the  mail  line  on  Sunday  evening  last  for 
Mexico,  with  despatches  to  our  minister.  It  was  de- 
signed by  the  government  that  the  Missouri  steamer 
should  have  gone  to  Mexico  from  New  York,  but 
she  had  left  for  Savannah  when  the  instructions  were 
received.  [ Pennsylvanian . 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  M.  de  Bodisco,  the 
Russian  minister,  has  presented  to  the  National  Insti- 
stute  from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pe- 
tersburg, a complete  set  of  the  memoirs  of  the  acade- 
my, with  the  memoirs  of  foreign  savans,  and  also  the 
journals  published  by  the  academy  under  the  title  of 
the  Scientific  Bulletin  and  Collection  of  Transactions, 
and  Memoirs  which  contribute  information  as  to  the 
empire  of  Russia.  His  letter  is  also  expressive  of 
friendly  sentiments  towards  the  institution. 

[N.  Y.  American. 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  left  the  city  a day 
or  two  ago  on  a visit  to  his  residence  in  New  York. 

Major  General  Scott  returned  to  the  city  on  Sun- 
day morning  from  a tour  of  inspection  of  the  military 
posts  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers — from 
Lake  Ontario,  via  Mackinaw,  to  the  Mississippi — em- 
bracing a journey  of  near  four  thousand  miles,  which 
he  performed  in  thirty-nine  days.  [Nat.  Int.  Get.  18. 

SILK  AND  COTTON.  Washington,  Oct.  14th, 

1842.  An  important  decision  has  just  been  made  by 
the  treasury  department  in  relation  to  the  duties  on 
goods  composed  of  silk  and  cotton;  large  quantities 
of  which  are  understood  to  be  piled  up  in  the  public 
stores  in  New  York.  The  rate  is  fixed  at  30  per  cent, 
instead  of  being  levied  by  weight,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  goods  composed  of  this  mixed  material 
were  to  pay  the  silk  duty.  The  appraisers  in  New 
York  were  in  favor  of  this  rate,  but  the  collector  put 
a different  construction  on  the  act,  on  the  ground  that 
the  goods  were  subject  to  duty  as  if  composed  entire- 
ly of  silk.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
was  framed,  either  construction  would  be  right,  and 
between  the  two,  the  government  have  chosen  the  one 
which  will  produce  the  most  revenue.  The  circular 
will  be  issued  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  mean- 
time letters  will  no  doubt  be  written  to  the  collectors 
of  the  principal  ports  to  this  effect,  to  enable  the  im- 
porters to  enter  the  goods  at  once,  and  to  relieve  their 
minds,  which  are  now  held  in  suspense,  as  to  whether 
they  shall  pay  30  or  300  per  cent,  duly.  [Express. 

THE  ARMY. 

Convention  of  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  others,  interested  in  the  religious  condition  of  the 
service. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Church, 

City  of  Ne w York  Oct.  5 tli,  1842. 

This  being  the  day  and  place  appointed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  convention,  it  was  organized  by  the 
appointment  of  Colonel  Bankhead,  U.  S.  A.  chair- 
man. 

Communications  from  various  quarters,  expressing 
the  views  and  wishes  of  their  respective  authors  in 
relation  (o  the  objects  of  the  convention,  were  receiv- 
ed and  read. 

Whereupon,  in  order  that  due  consideration  might 
be  given  to  said  communications  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  the  com- 
vention,  in  relation  to  the  intellectual,  religious  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  military  and  navalservice,. 
the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  concur- 
red in: 

Resolved  1st,  That  a standing  committee  of  seven 
be  appointed,  to  be  styled — “The  corresponding  and 
executive  committee  of  the  army,  navy,  marine  corps 
and  revenue  service,”  to  whom  reference  may  be 
made  in  all  oases,  when  the  intellectual,  moral  and 
religious  interests  of  the  service  are  sought  to  be  pro- 
moted; and  that  the  said  committee  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  charged  with  promoting  the  objects  of  this 
convention  generally,  in  such  wise  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  expedient;  and  futhermore,  that  they  be 
empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may  occur  in 
their  body  until  the  next  meeting  of  this  convention, 

Resolved  2 d,  That  said  committee  be  required  fully 
to  report  its  proceedings  to  this  convention,  at  its 
next  meeting. 

Resolved  3d,  That  when  this  convention  adjourn,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  church  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  June, 

1843. 

Resolved  Ath,  That  the  communication  read  to  this 
convention  be  committed  to  the  corresponding  and 
executive  committee. 

A committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  chair,  to 
nominate  suitable  persons  to  compose  the  corres- 
pond ins'  and  executive  committee,  wheren-an*  !!•/» 


following  names  were  reported,  and  by  the  con- 
vention accepted,  and  declared  to  be  the  names  of 
the  “corresponding  and  executive  committee  of  the 
army,  navy,  marine  corps  and  revenue  service,”  viz: 
Cap*-  McKenzie,  U.  S.  A.,  New  York, 

Lieutenant  Foote,  U.  S.  N.,  Philadelphia, 

Rev-  N.  Sayre  Harris,  New  York, 

Mr.  Fa.  G.  D.  Kinsley,  West  Point, 

Rev.  T.  S.  Harris,  chaplain,  U.  S.  N,,  New  York, 
Lieutenant  Harwood,  U.  S.  N.,  Brooklyn, 

Rev.  M.  P.  Parks,  chaplain  U.  S,  M.  A. 

Various  resolutions  were  read,  expressive  of  the 
views  of  individual  members,  as  to  what  it  was  prac- 
ticable for  the  convention  now  to  attempt  in  further- 
ance of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  met — these 
were  referred  to  the  corresponding  and  executive 
committee. 

The  secretary  of  the  convention  was  directed  to 
publish  a suitable  notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention. 

The  committee  then  adjourned. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  farther  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  con- 
vention, that  the  corresponding  and  executive  com- 
mittee held  its  first  meeting  in  the  evening  after  the 
adjournment,  of  the  convention,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
disposition of  one  and  the  necessary  absence  of  ano- 
ther member,  a majority  was  not  present.  They 
will  meet  again,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  31st 
inst.  when  they  will  take  the  necessary  steps  for  car- 
rying into  immediate  effect  the  following  objects, 
concurred  in  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  conven- 
tion: 

1st.  They  will  offer  their  services  as  a committee 
of  correspondence  to  clergymen  wishing  a chaplaincy 
in  either  the  army  or  navy,  and  to  military  and  naval 
commanders  in.  quest  of  suitable  chaplains. 

2d.  They  will  seek  to  procure  for  publication  a 
suitable  manual  of  devotions  to  be  used  on  occasions 
of  either  private  or  public  worship,  by  officers,  in  the 
absence  of  a chaplain  or  other  officiating  clergyman. 

3d.  They  will  prepare  and  publish  a catalogue  of 
tracts,  sermons  and  books  suitable  for  the  libraries 
of  military  and  naval  stations. 

4th.  They  will  seek  by  correspondence  to  awaken 
attention  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  every  right 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  services,  and  for  this 
purpose  they  invite  the  attention  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  noble  cause. 

The  foregoing  objects,  the  subscriber  risks  nothing 
in  saying,  will  engage  the  early  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  they  are  here  indicated,  that  the  public 
may  be  apprized  of  the  leading  objects  which  the 
convention  and  the  committee,  as  the  organ  of  the 
convention,  would  seek  to  promote. 

All  communications  intended  for  the  committee 
should  be  addressed  (postage  paid)  to  the  Rev.  N. 
Sayre  Harris,  281  Broadway,  N.  York.  (Signed.) 

M.  P.  PARKS,  Sec’y.  of  the  Convention. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  steamer  Poinsett,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  16th  instant  in  twenty  nine  hours 
from  Norfolk.  John  A.  Davis,  lieut.  commandant. 

Naval  court  martial.  The  president  has  been 
pleased  to  approve  the  sentence  of  lieut.  Pinckney, 
which  is  stated  to  be  six  months  suspension  and  a 
public  reprimand.  Lieut.  Noble,  of  the  Warren,  has 
been  acquitted;  the  sentences  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  ship,  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 

The  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  (Mass.)  The 
following  are  the  names  of  vessels  at  this  yard  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  stocks — 

Vermont  ship-of-the-line — could  be  launched  and 
equipped  for  sea  in  120  days. 

Virginia  ship-of-the-line,  ditto. 

Vessels  at  the  yard — 

The  Cumberland,  (44  guns)— she  could  be  fitted 
for  sea  in  60  days. 

The  frigate  Potomac,  (44  guns)  recently  returned 
from  the  Brazil  station— could  be  prepared  for  sea  in 
22  days. 

The  store  ship  Erie,  (6  guns) — in  complete  order 
for  sea. 

The  brig  Bainbridge,  carries  10  guns,  and  is  com- 
pletely ready  for  sea. 

Brig  Comet,  built  for  the  exploring  expedition, 
used  recently  for  a receiving  ship,  at  Portland. 

Razee  Independence,  capt.  Silas  II.  Stringham, 
now  attached  to  the  home  squadron, 

The  Ohio,  ship-of-the-line.  This  vessel  is  used 
for  a receiving  ship.  She  had  on  board  at  one  time 
during  last  summer,  about  1,200  hands.  There  are  at 
this  time  about  196  apprentices  under  the  tuition  of 
a schoolmaster, - 

The  greatest  number  of  men  employed  in  the  yard, 
when  the  work  requires  jt,  [s  7Q0j  at  present  ther® 
e-A  - U t*)4.  250, 
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Paixhan  gunnery.  A splendid  exhibition  of  the 
powers  of  the  Paixhan  gun,  took  place  at  Castle  Gar- 
den, New  York,  on  the  11th  instant.  A target  was 
moored  on  the  bay,  the  gun,  carrying  120  pound  shot, 
fired  with  a noise  more  like  the  bursting  of  a volcano 
than  the  discharge  of  a cannon — a cloud  of  smoke 
enveloped  the  fort,  and  the  immense  mass  of  iron 
went  bounding  along  on  the  water,  striking  it  in  one 
case  six  times,  at  each  time  throwing  up  a mass 
of  foam  as  big  as  a house;  a succession  of  brilliant 
pyramids. 

TREATY  WITH  THE  SACS  AND  FOXES. 
We  Idhrn  from  the  Burlington  Advertiser,  that  Go- 
vernor Chambers  ot  Iowa,  has  received  instructions 
to  treat  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  for  their  title  to 
the  lands  which  they  now  occupy  in  Iowa.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  Indians  are  now  willing  to  sell  their 
lands,  provided  they  can  be  allowed  to  move  south 
and  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  whither  a portion  of 
the  tribe  removed  some  years  since.  Gov.  Cham- 
bers is  the  sole  commissioner. 

The  annuities  due  the  Indians  were  paid  at  the 
agency  about  ten  days  ago.  A census  of  the  tribe 
was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  about 
2,500  souls,  being  an  increase  of  200  since  the  enu- 
meration last  year.  This  increase  has  been  made  by 
a party  of  the  Missouri  Sacs,  who  had  come  to  the 
agency  a few  days  previous,  and  mingled  with  the 
tribe,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a share  of  the 
money.  Keokuk  and  his  band  had  induced  the  Mis- 
souri Saes  to  play  this  game,  and  had  laid  a plan  by 
which  he  and  his  men  were  to  attack  the  party,  af- 
ter they  had  received  the  money  and  take  it  from 
them— thereby  securing  a greater  share  of  the  an- 
nuity than  would  otherwise  fall  to  his  share.  It  was 
represented  to  the  Missouri  Indians  that  the  Sacs  of 
the  Mississippi  were  rich,  and  were  willing  to  di- 
vide with  the  Missouri  Sacs,  who  were  very  poor, 
as  an  act  of  charity  and  good  will.  Another  census 
was  taken,  the  number  was  found  to  be  about  2,300 
souls — and  the  sum  of  $41,000  was  distributed  by 
payment  to  the  heads  of  families.  About  1,500 
whites  were  present,  some  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  payment  of  debts  due  to  them — others  to 
trade  and  traffic — and  others  from  curiosity;  but  the 
most  numerous  class  went  with  the  expectation  of  a 
treaty  being  held,  and  to  see  the  country,  in  order  to 
secure  a good  claim  should  a treaty  he  formed.  The 
dragoons  who  were  present  had  some  difficulty  in 
preserving  order,  and  it  is  alledged,  that  they  “treat- 
ed some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  with  inso- 
lence, merely  because  their  curiosity,  or  perhaps 
their  interest,  have  led  them  to  visit  the  Indian  coun- 
try. [Si.  Louis  Era. 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR. 

Washington,  Oct.  19,  1842. 

To  the  Merchants  of  the  United  States: 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuador  has  officially  announced  to  this  consulate,  by 
a despatch,  dated  March  10,  1842,  that  a treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  between  the  republic,  and  the 
government  of  Spain,  was  concluded  at  Madrid  on 
the  19th  day  of  February,  1840,  and  the  ratifications 
thereof  have  been  duly  exchanged. 

I deem  it  proper,  therefore  to  notify  the  merchants 
of  the  United  States  of  the  increased  security  they 
may  now  enjoy  in  their  commerce  with  that  republic 
from  the  happy  termination  of  the  afflicting  state  of 
war  which  has  long  existed  against  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

JAMES  H.  CAUSTEN,  consul  of  Ecuador. 

PRESIDENTIAL.  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Globe 
in  relation  to  the  rumor  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  being  de- 
termined not  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a National 
Convention,  remarks  that  the  announcement  comes 
too  late  and  adds  that  “the  resolutions  we  published 
a few  days  since,  passed  by  the  democratic  party  in 
Charleston,  nominating  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presi- 
dency, but  expressing  the  determination  of  a cheer- 
ful acquiescence  in  the  decision  of  a national  con- 
vention, we  suppose  will  put  this  matter  at  rest.” 

The  Edgefield  (S.  Carolina)  Advertiser,  published 
near  the  district  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  McDuffie, 
hoists  its  presidential  flag  thus: 

“For  President — JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

NOT  SUBJECT  TO  THE  ACTION  OP  ANY  CONVENTION. 

“We  have  this  day  hoisted  the  flag,  under  which 
we  intend  to  ‘do  battle,’  in  the  coming  contest,  and 
hope  our  patrons  will  find  no  fault  with  our  thus 
soon  unfurling  our  banner  to  the  breeze.  We  are, 
and  hope  always  to  be,  the  supporters  of  southern 
men  and  southern  measures — therefore,  we  unhesi- 
tatingly say,  that  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
columns  the  name  of  Hon.  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 
as  our  first  and  only  choice,  as  a proper  person  to  fill 
the  responsible  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  loithout  the  action  of  any  convention — with  him, 


as  a leader,  we  are  satisfied,  we  shall  have  nothing 
to  fear.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  Raleigh  Standard,  &c., 
insist  on  a convention. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  of  the  18th  says:  “The 
Globe  continues  to  attack  the  late  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, and  through  these  attacks,  aims  its  blows  at 
Mr.  Calhoun  for  voting  for  it!  Of  late  the  Globe 
seems  to  go  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the 
presidency.”  The  Madisonian  sees  this,  and  thus 
closes  a long  article  upon  the  subject: 

“As  we  intimated  the  other  day,  a partisan  war 
will  soon  be  made  against  the  treaty.  The  Missouri 
legislature  will  strike  the  first  blow.  Let  our  rea- 
ders mark  the  prediction.  It  is  not  a war  against 
the  administration — it  is  not  a war  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster— but  it  is  intended,  however  insidiously,  as  a 
DEATH  BLOW  TO  JOHN  ‘CATILINE’  CAL- 
HOUN.” 

The  Globe  used  to  call  Mr.  Calhoun  the  modern 
“Catiline,”  and  it  is  to  this  the  Madisonian  signifi- 
cantly alludes,  in  quoting  that  name  as  above.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

Thanksgiving.  The  governor  of  Maine  has  ap- 
pointed Thursday,  the  17th  of  November,  as  a day  of 
thanksgiving  in  that  state. 

VERMONT. 

The  legislature  met  at  Montpelier  on  the  13th 
instant.  In  the  house,  hon.  Andrew  Tracy,  of  Wood- 
stock,  was  elected  speaker.  The  votes  were  as  fol- 
lows: Tracy,  122;  Viles,  98;  scattering,  5.  The  can- 
vassing committee  reported  that  the  state  election 


had  resulted  as  follows: 

For  governor.  Whole  No.  53,425 
Charles  Paine,  .....  27,167 

Nathan  Smilie,  .....  24,130 

Charles  K.  Williams,  ....  2,093 

Scattering,  ------  35 

For  lieutenant  governor. 

Waitstill  R.  Ranney,  ....  27,713 

Edward  D.  Barber,  ....  25,154 

Scattering,  ------  97 

For  Treasurer. 

John  Spalding,  -----  27,610 

Daniel  Baldwin,  -----  24,137 

Harry  Hale, 1,703 

Scattering,  ------  6 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  Providence  Evening  Chronicle  says  that  the 
story  about  Mr.  Adams  volunteering  his  services  in 
behalf  of  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Anthony  has  no  founda- 
tion in  truth. 

The  Boston  American  says  also,  “we  can  state 
from  the  most  unquestioned  authority  that  there  is 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  assertion.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Elections.  We  have  the  complete  returns  from 
New  Jersey.  They  show  the  following  result: 


This  year. 

Last  year. 

Council 

Assembly 

Council 

Assembly 

W.  L. 

W. 

L. 

W. 

L. 

W.  L. 

Bergen, 

Hudson, 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Passaic, 

1 

2 

1 

1 1 

Essex, 

1 

7 

1 

7 

Morsis, 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Sussex, 

Middlesex, 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Wa  rren, 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Hunterdon, 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Mercer, 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Somerset, 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Monmouth, 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Burlington, 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Gloucester, 

1 

4 

1 

2 2 

Salem, 

1 

3 

1 

1 2 

Cumberland 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Atlantic, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cape  May, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10  8 33  25  9 9 35  23 

Shewing  a whig  majority  of  10  on  joint  ballot;  2 
in  council,  and  8 in  the  house. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Legislature  of  the  state.  The  Harrisburg 
Keystone,  gives  the  following  statement  and  relative 
situation  of  the  legislature  of  this  state,  as  decided 


by  the  late  election. 

SENATE. 

V.  B.  Whig. 

Old  members  holding  over,  11  11 

Philadelphia  city,  0 1 

Philadelphia  county,  1 0 


Chester,  Delaware,  & Montgo- 


mery,  1 gain 

Dauphin  and  Lebanon,  0 

Lancaster  and  York,  1 gain 

Huntingdon,  Union,  Mifflin,  Ju- 
niata, and  Perry,  1 gain 

Lycoming,  Northumberland, 

Centre  and  Clinton,  1 

Westmoreland,  j 

Washington,  o 

Fayeite  and  Greene,  j 

Jefferson,  M’Kean,  Warren,  &c.  1 


V.  Buren  majority  5. 


house  of  representatives. 


Philadelphia  county, 
Philadelphia  city, 

Adams, 

Bedford, 

Berks, 

Centre, 

Chester, 

Columbia, 

Cumberland, 

Dauphin, 

Delaware, 

Franklin, 

Lancaster, 

Lebanon, 

Lycoming,  Clinton,  &c. 
Montgomery, 

Northampton  and  Monroe, 
Northumberland, 

Perry, 

Pike  and  Wayne, 

Tioga  and  Potter, 

Schuylkill, 

Susquehanna, 

Bradford, 

Union,  Mifflin  and  Juniata, 
Venango  and  Clarion, 
Westmoreland, 

Fayette  and  Greene, 

York, 

Washington, 

Mercer, 

Butler, 

Beaver, 

Crawford, 

Luzerne  and  Wyoming, 
Lehigh, 

Huntingdon, 

Allegheny, 

Erie,  (estimated) 

Somerset  and  Cambria, 
Indiana,  (estimated; 

Jefferson,  Warren,  & M’Kean, 
Armstrong, 

Bucks, 


8 

0 

2 gain 

1 loss  of  1 
4 
1 

1 loss  of  1 
1 

0 loss 

1 gain 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

3 
3 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 gain 
1 

2 
3 
3 

0 lo3S 

2 gain  of  1 

1 gain 
0 

2 
2 

1 loss  of  1 

0 loss  of  1 

1 loss  of  2 
0 

2 gain 
0 

1 

1 

2 lo3S  of  1 


Whig, 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

14 


Whig, 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

I 

6 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
1 
2 
3 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 


62 

V.  Buren  majorty  in  house  24. 

RECAPITULATION. 

V.  B. 

Senate,  19 

House  of  representatives,  62 


38 


Whig. 

14 

33 


81  52 


MARYLAND. 

The  following  returns  from  Somerset  and  correc- 
tion of  the  returns  from  Calvert,  which  however  do 
not  vary  the  general  result,  have  been  received  since 
last  week  and  complete  the  summary  then  publish- 
ed. 


Whig. 

SOMERSET  COUNTY. 

Senate. 

V.  B. 

Williams, 

958  Hyland, 

838 

Langford, 

Delegates. 

876  Handy, 

937 

Rider, 

874  Fleming, 

907 

Phillips, 

849  Roach, 

603 

Dashiell, 

848  Burnett, 

544 

Dennis, 

458 

Curtis, 

Sheriff. 

962  Slemons, 

1,028 

CALVERT  COUNTY. 

Whig. 

V.  B. 

Somerville 

Senate. 

391  Parran 

406 

Morsell 

House  of  Delegates. 
399  Allnut 

432 

Sedgwick 

384  Weems 

405 

Hance 

394  Harrison 

362 

113 
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ALABAMA. 

The  Tuscaloosa,  (Ala.)  Flag  of  the  Union  says— 
‘‘We  are  unusually  gratified  to  be  enabled  to  inform 
our  readers,  upon  the  most  undoubted  authority,  that 
all  the  liabilities  of  this  state,  for  the  present  year, 
1842,  have  been  anticipated,  i.  e.  that  they  have  in 
every  instance,  both  in  Europe  and  the  U.  States, 
been  provided  for  before  the  day  of  payment.  To 
many  of  our  readers  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
add  that  the  entire  debt  of  the  state  for  bank  capital, 
(which  is  the  only  debt  the  state  owes),  now  out- 
standing- in  the  form  of  bonds,  is  only  $9,874,550. — 
Showing  a reduction,  since  the  last  official  reports, 
of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars.  The  whole  in- 
terest payable  in  the  year  1843,  will  be  $504,635, 
falling  due  generally  in  January  and  July,  and  se- 
veral of  the  banks,  availing  themselves  of  the  pre- 
sent favorable  rates  of  exchange  on  Europe,  have  al- 
ready remitted  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  pay- 
ments due  in  January.  A state  thus  prompt  cannot 
long  labor  under  the  unjust  influences  of  a depressed 
credit,  brought  on  as  we  are  compelled  to  infer,  not 
by  any  circumstance  connected  with  the  currency 
itself,  but  by  an  unhallowed  combination  of  money 
shavers  and  brokers  to  line  their  pockets  w-ith  the 
earnings  of  the  people;  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
distrust  pervading  all  the  commercial  countries  of 
the  world,  brought  about  by  the  great  crisis  in  mo- 
netary affairs  through  which  we  are  just  passing, 
and  affording  too  good  an  opportunity  unjustly  and 
injuriously  to  depress  the  credit  of  our  state  and  her 
citizens.” 


MISSOURI. 

Silver  Mine.  A late  number  of  the  Osage  Ea- 
gle, published  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  contains  the 
following  article: 

“We  learn  from  a respectable  man,  that  an  exten- 
sive silver  mine  has  been  found  in  the  western  part 
of  Dade  county.  It  is  said  to  extend  some  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in'  length.  We  will  give  the  particu- 
lars after  we  visit  the  place  ourself.” 

Alas  for  human  expectations!  Before  the  editor 
could  get  to  the  place,  nay  before  he  could  get  his 


always  been  found  in  opposition  to  the  attempt. 
Your  voice  has  ever  been  on  the  side  of  protection 
to  the  industry  of  your  own  country,  against  the 
blighting  competition  of  foreign  labor,  controlled  by 
foreign  capita). 

The  saline  waters  of  Onondaga  are  believed  to  be 
inexhaustible,  and  sufficient  capital  has  already 
been  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  them 
to  furnish  half  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  Under  a system  of  just  protection,  that  ca- 
pita] was  profitably  employed,  and  thousands  of  la- 
borers in  this  and  other  dependent  branches  of  in- 
dustry, received  a comfortable  subsistence. 

But  under  the  late  existing  laws  this  important  in- 
terest has  just  reached  this  lowest  point  of  depres- 
sion. Capital  is  without  its  return,  and  labor  with- 
out its  reward. 

For  the  future,  we  hope  much  from  the  recent  le- 
gislation of  congress  in  establishing  a tariff  of  duties 
upon  foreign  products;  affording  as  is  believed,  a 
fair  measure  of  protection  to  domestic  industry. 

But  we  cannot  forget  that  the  war-cry  of  repeal 
has  already  been  sounded. 

At  such  a crisis,  when  that  great  system  of  which 
the  honor  of  being  the  founder  belongs  to  you,  and 
which  it  was  your  ambition  to  establish  upon  a 
sound  and  permanent  basis,  had  been  suddenly  pros- 
trated, and  when  dangers  are  again  threatening 
around  it,  your  eminent  services  in  the  public  coun- 
cils in  behalf  of  that  beneficent  system,  cannot  but 
be  justly  appreciated.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  again 
turn  to  you. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  we  beg  leave  to  express  the 
hope  that  your  life  may  be  long  spared  to  your  coun- 
try. We  are  your  friends  .and  obedient  servants, 
AMOS  P.  GRANGER, 
JOHN  G.  FORBES, 

GEO.  F.  COMSTOCK. 


MR.  CLAY’S  ANSWER. 

Ashland,  24//i  Sept.,  1842. 
Gentlemen:  I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  friendly  letter  of  the  10th  inst., 
transmitting  an  invoice  of  twenty-three  barrels  of 


paper  to  press,  the  silver  mine  had  vanished,  and  he  i salt  and  one  box,  embracing  all  the  varieties  mann- 
found  it  necessary  to  add  the  following  postscript:  | factured  at  Syracuse,  and  a list  of  my  friends  who 

‘ Since  the  foregoing  was  put  in  type,  we  have  have  done  me  the  favor  to  contribute  it.  In  conse- 
seen  a piece  of  the  mineral  from  the .mine  above  1 quence  of  my  experience  of  the  superiority  of  the 
spoken  of,  which,  on  examination,  turns  out  to  be  i Onondaga  salt,  in  the  preservation  of  meat,  and  in 


copper.1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HENRY  CLAY. 

Syracuse,  ( W.  Y.)  Sept.  10,  1842. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay.  Dear  sir.  It  having  recently 
become  known  among  your  friends  in  this  town  that 
one  of  our  citizens  had  received  a request  from  you 
to  purchase  and  forward  to  you  a quantity  of  Onon- 
daga salt,for  use  upon  your  farm  at  Ashland,  a large 
meeting  was  immediately  assembled,  at  which  it 


all  other  uses  to  which  that  article  is  applied,  I re- 
quested my  friend,  Mr.  Spencer,  to  have  forwarded 
to  me  a small  supply.  I had  not  the  slightest  expec- 
tation that  my  request  would  have  attracted  any  other 
than  the  usual  attention,  much  less  that  it  should 
have  elicited  a present  so  liberal,  and  which  comes 
recommended  tome  by  so  many  flattering  and  friend- 
ly circumstances.  I am  advised  this  morning  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  salt  at  Maysville,  and  it  will 
reach  this  place  in  a day  or  two. 

I know  not  how  to  express,  in  terms  correspond- 
ing with  my  feelings,  my  great  obligations  for  this 


was  resolved  to  ask  your  acceptance,  free  of  charge, : acceptable  present.  I request  you  to  offer  for  it,  to 
of  a small  invoice,  containing  specimens  of  the  va:]  those  who  contributed  it,  collectively  and  individual- 


rious  kinds  of  salt  manufactured  from  our  saline 
waters. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a committee  to 
advise  you  of  the  shipment,  and  to  express  to  you, 
in  behalf  of  the  meeting,  the  high  estimation  in 
which  your  character  and  public  services  are  held. 

We  now  take  great  pleasure  in  advising  you  of  the 
shipment  of  twenty  three  barrels,  to  the  care  of  Ja- 
nuary &Son,  Maysville,  Ky.,with  instructions  to  de- 
liver to  you,  free  of  charge.  You  will  find  speci- 
mens of  common  and  solar  salt,  ground  and  refined 
dairy  salt,  which,  we  venture  to  say,  will  prove 
equal  to  the  best  quality  of  the  imported  article. 

A very  large  number  of  your  friends,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  enclosed  list  of  names  accompanying  the 
invoice,  have  shared  in  the  gratification  of  exhibit- 
ing this  small  but  sincere  manifestation  of  the  grate- 
ful sense  which  they  entertain  for  your  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  great  interests  of  American  indus- 
try in  all  its  branches. 

Indeed,  sir,  those  whose  sentiments  we  are  in- 
structed to  communjcate,  feel  that  your  public  ser- 
vices have  laid  them  under  a weightier  debt  of  gra- 
titude than  they  can  express  by  this  imperfect  mark 
of  their  respect  and  esteem.  Connected  as  they 
are,  immediately  or  remotely,  with  this  important 
branch  of  domestic  industry,  they  know  that  their 
own  posperity  and  happiness  vitally  depend  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  which  have  guided 
your  public  life.  They  gratefully  remember,  that 1 gress,  professed  to  be  animated  only  by  opposition 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  you  have  ever  been  to  that  clause.  The  bill  passed,  and  then  the  veto 
the  constant  friend  and  eloquent  advocate  of  Ameri-  was  applied.  A majority  of  the  whigs  adopted  the 
can  labor.  While  others  have  sought  the  prostra- ! painful  but  patriotic  resolution  to  make  a temporary 
tion  of  the  salt  manufacturing  and  other  great  inte-  sacrifice  of  the  principle  of  distribution,  to  secure 
rests  now  grown  into  national  importance,  you  have  the  passage  of  a measure  demanded  alike  by  the  ne- 


ly,  my  cordial  and  grateful  acknowledgment. 

They  have  done  me  the  honor  to  send  it  to  me  as 
a testimony  of  their  confidence  and  esteem,  and  es- 
pecially in  consequence  of  my  devotion  to  our  Ame- 
rican and  domestic  interests.  I can  never  cease, 
gentlemen,  to  regard  it  as  a duty,  not  to  be  neglect- 
ed by  the  general  government,  to  afford  sufficient 
protection  to  those  interests.  The  form  of  that  pro- 
tection is  a question  of  subordinate  consequence. 
That  is  best  which  commands  the  most  satisfaction 
and  promises  the  greatest  durability.  I had  suppos 
ed  that  no  man  would  controvert  the  power  and  the 
duty  of  government,  in  imposing  duties  for  revenue, 
to  make  liberal  discrimination  for  the  benefit  of  do- 
mestic industry.  About  the  period  of  1824,  when 
the  power  of  affording  direct  protection  was  first 
strenuously  contested,  that  of  incidental  protection 
was  freely  and  unreservedly  conceded.  But  nothing 
can  conciliate  or  appease  the  spirit  of  visionary  free 
trade.  And  we  now  behold  the  dawn  of  opposition 
to  all  protection, either  direct  or  incidental.  The 
tariff  of  1832  was  framed  under  the  hope  that  it 
would  quiet  all  discontents  and  produce  general  re- 
conciliation. It  moderated  the  pre-existing  duties. 
The  tariff  of  1842,  recently  passed,  provides  a scale 
of  duties  generally  lower  than  that  of  1832.  Yet  it 
is  scarcely  passed,  before  the  war  cry  of  repeal  is 
raised  against  it. 

The  party  opposed  to  the  whigs,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill,  with  the  land  clause,  through  con- 


cessities  of  the  people  and  of  the  treasury.  How 
did  their  opponents  meet  them?  Here  was  a fine  op- 
portunity to  manifest  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  their 
profession  that  the  land  clause  was  the  exclusive 
cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  bill.  But 
when  stript  of  that  clause  we  find  them,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  as  unrelenting  and  determined  in 
their  opposition  as  ever.  And  when  they  cannot  in- 
voke the  aid  of  veto  and  ditto,  they  fulminate  de- 
nunciations of  repeal!  As  if  the  country  were  to 
be  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual  agitation,  and  no  re- 
pose or  security  was  to  be  allowed  to  its  great  busi- 
ness concerns! 

I trust  that  the  cooler  reflection  of  these  gentle- 
men will  prompt  them  to  abstain  from  any  attempt 
totally  to  repeal  the  law,  and  limit  their  exertions  to 
its  improvement,  by  suitable  amendments,  if  any 
shall  be  found  necessary.  But  if  they  should  perse- 
vere in  their  announced  purpose,  the  people  are  com- 
petent to  apply  the  proper  corrective. 

In  my  humble  opinion  there  is  no  just  objection 
to  the  salt  tax.  Its  equality  is  undeniable.  All  con- 
sume it,  and  pay  in  proportion  to  their  consumption; 
the  rich  who  use  most  paying  the  most.  Its  tenden- 
cy, moreover,  is  to  equalize  the  price  of  the  article 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  seaboard  who  use 
marine  or  foreign  salt,  and  those  of  the  interior  who 
use  that  of  our  salines.  And  the  competition  be- 
tween the  two  descriptions  is  sure  to  keep  the  price 
within  reasonable  limits. 

Wishing  a revival  and  long  continuation  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  salt  manufacture  of  your  town, 
and  health  and  happiness  to  yourselves  and  those 
whom  ,you  represent,  I am  faithfully,  your  friend 
and  ob’t  serv’t.  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Amos  P.  Granger,  John  G.  Forbes,  Geo.  F. 
Comstock,  Sj'c.  &-c.  fyc. 

Mr.  Clay  in  the  west.  From  the  Dayton  Jour- 
nal of  the  8d  instant  we  copy  the  following  account 
of  Mr.  Clay’s  progress  after  leaving  that  city. 

Mr.  Clay  reached  Eaton  on  Friday  evening.  He 
was  met  by  a number  of  people,  and  welcomed  in  a 
very  handsome  address  by  Felix  Marsh,  esq.,  to 
which  he  responded  in  an  exceedingly  happy  manner 
in  a speech  of  about  thirty  minutes.  The  people 
were  afterwards  addressed  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  Go- 
vernor Metcalfe,  and  Charles  Anderson,  of  this 
place. 

At  10  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  company 
reached  the  state  line.  Here  some  five  or  six  thou- 
sand people  were  ready  to  receive  Mr.  Clay.  At 
this  point  lie  took  leave  of  Ohio  in  terms  the  most 
feeling  and  eloquent.  Arriving  at  Richmond  shortly 
afterwards,  twenty  thousand  Iloosiers  were  found 
waiting  to  welcome  him  to  Indiana.  He  addressed 
this  crowd  in  a speech  two  hours  and  a half  in 
length,  nearly  half  of  which  was  devoted  to  aboli- 
tion. It  appears  that  a petition  to  him  to  emancipate 
his  slaves  had  been  gotten  up  previous  to  his  arrival, 
and  was  presented  to  him  upon  the  stand.  In  his 
frank,  open,  and  undisguised  manner  he  gave  his 
opinion  of  the  petition  that  had  been  made  to  him, 
and  of  slavery  and  abolition  in  general.  We  have 
no  room  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  his  address,  but 
have  only  to  say  that  it  was  most  convincing  to  all 
who  heard  him,  and  was  well  received  by  everyone. 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
then  in  session  at  Richmond,  and  attended  by  over 
five  thousand  Friends,  condemned  the  petition  as 
improper  and  unbecoming,  and  censured  such  of 
their  members  as  were  concerned  in  it.  This  action 
of  the  meeting  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Clay  by  a 
committee  of  that  body.  A large  number  of  the 
Friends  listened  to  his  speech — visited  him  after- 
wards, and  had  full  conversation  with  him  on  the 
subjects  of  slavery,  the  petition,  and  the  movements 
of  the  political  abolitionists.  They  disconnect  them- 
selves entirely  from  that  party,  and  maintain  their 
own  consistent  ground  in  relation  to  slavery. 

The  manner  Mr.  Clay  treated  the  petition  re- 
ceived their  cordial  approbation. 

Mr.  Clay  was  at  Centreville  six  miles  beyond 
Richmond,  on  Sunday  night,  and  was  to  leave  there 
next  morning  for  Indianapolis. 


Clay  Festival.  The  5th  of  October,  1842,  will 
be  a day  ever  to  be  remembered  by  the  people 
of  the  Hoosier  state.  The  anticipations  of  our  citi- 
zens were  high  as  to  the  number  that  would  attend 
the  reception  and  the  barbecue;  they  calculated  that 
thousands  would  come  up  to  welcome  and  to  do  hon- 
or to  the  great  western  statesman;  but  they  did  not 
expect  that  the  city  and  environs  would  be  literally 
crammed  with  living  masses  of  enthusiastic  and  ad- 
miring human  brings.  To  attempt  a description  of 
the  scenes  of  the  day  would  be  folly.  The  powers 
of  the  ablest  pen  would  be  inadequate  to  the  task. — 
Such  a congregation  and  such  a display  must  be  wit- 
nessed to  be  realized. 
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At  at  early  hour  on  the  4th  the  people  began  to 
come  in.  In  the  afternoon  they  poured  in  in  proces- 
sions of  fifties  and  of  hundreds,  from  almost  every 
county  in  the  state,  with  banners  and  music. 

The  morning  of  the  5th  was  ushered  in  with  a sa- 
lute of  twenty-six  guns  by  capt.  Mead’s  company 
from  Fayette.  At  an  early  hour  the  streets  were 
alive  with  new  comers.  They  continued  to  roll  on, 
mass  after  mass,  until  about  10  o’clock,  when  a pro- 
cession was  attempted  to  be  formed  to  proceed  to  the 
east  end  of  Washington  street  to  meet  Mr.  Clay. — 
Attempted,  we  say,  because  the  marshals  found  it 
impracticable  to  reduce  such  an  immense  assem- 
blage to  order.  After  considerable  time  and  diffi- 
culty, however,  the  military,  carriages,  wagons,  and 
horsemen  were  formed  into  a procession.  The  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  who  were  on  foot  lined  the 
fence  tops,  house  tops,  and  sidewalks,  eager  to  catch 
only  a glimpse  of  Mr.  Clay  through  the  thick  clouds 
of  dust  that  filled  and  hung  over  the  town. 

After  receiving  our  distinguished  guest,  the  pro- 
cession moved  on  to  town,  down  Washington  street 
to  Tennessee  street,  thence  north  to  Market  street, 
and  thence  east  to  the  grove  on  gov.  Noble’s  farm, 
where  the  speaker’s  stand  had  been  erected  and  the 
barbecue  prepared. 

The  vast  multitude  having  gathered  in  a dense 
mass  around  the  stand,  go\.  Noble,  in  a very  appro- 
priate address,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Indiana,  welcomed  Mr.  Clay  to  the  capi 
tal,  when  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  respond  a spontaneous 
and  hearty  huzza  burst  from  the  assembled  people. — 
Of  his  speech  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  more 
than  that  it  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  such  a man  on  such  an  occasion.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  received  by  the  listening  throng  de- 
monstrated the  power  of  the  speaker,  and  the  high 
gratification  of  the  vast  auditory.  He  descanted  with 
great  plainness,  but  with  thrilling  interest,  upon  the 
important  questions  of  public  policy  which  now  agi- 
tate the  public  mind — a tariff,  a national  currency, 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  a 
modification  of  the  veto  power,  and  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government.  He  contrasted 
the  creeds  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  U.  States, 
and  called  upon  the  people,  by  all  they  held  dear  and 
sacred,  to  ponder  carefully  the  great  questions  which 
divide  the  two  parties,  and  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  in  view  of  their  own  welfare  and  happi- 
ness, and  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  their  beloved 
country.  The  close  of  his  speech  was  eloquent  and 
sublime,  and  must  have  made  a deep  and  abiding  im- 
pression upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  every  lover  of 
his  country. 

After  the  barbecue  had  been  served  up,  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden, the  distinguished  senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  lately  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  was 
called  to  the  stand.  His  speech  was  noble,  eloquent, 
triumphant.  He  extorted  the  warmest  admiration  of 
all  parties.  It  was  worthy  of  himself,  and  fully  sus- 
tained his  high  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a states- 
man. Mr.  Crittenden  was  followed  by  gov.  Met- 
calfe, and  he  by  hon.  J.  L.  White,  of  Indiana, 
whose  speeches  were  received  with  loud  applause. — 
In  the  evening,  senators  White  and  Smith  (and  per- 
haps others)  addressed  large  crowds  with  distinguish- 
ed ability. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Clay  and  his  suite,  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  our  citizens,  left  here  for 
Ashland,  by  way  of  Madison.  This  visit  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  Indiana  will  constitute  an  epoch  in  our  his- 
tory. His  brilliant  reception  at  the  state  line,  his 
triumphal  march  through  the  state,  his  reception  at 
the  seat  of  government  by  50,000  freemen,  his  mag- 
nificent speech,  and  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  will  make  his  visit  a memorable  and  never-to- 
be-forgotten  event  in  the  history  of  Indiana. 

[Indiana  Journal  of  Oct.  7. 

Return  of  Henry  Clay.  The  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Intelligencer  of  13th  ult.  says: 

Our  beloved  fellow-citizen,  Henry  Clay,  has  re- 
turned to  the  quiet  and  peaceful  shades  of  Ashland. 
His  course,  throughout  his  recent  journey,  has  been 
one  of  unmingled  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Every 
where  along  his  whole  route,  he  was  met  and  greeted 
by  crowds  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  in  a manner  becom- 
ing his  long  distinguished  public  services,  and  evi- 
dencing the  strong  hold  which  he  has  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  His  health  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  his  travels;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
effects  of  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  such  a journey 
we  have  never  seen  him  look  better. 

THE  COAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  there  is  evidently  a better  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  internal  improvements,  while  they 
hang  like  a mill  stone  around  her  neck,  on  account 
of  their  great  expense,  are  still  not  hopeless.  Much 
may  yet  be  done  by  a proper  system  of  industry  and 


economy.  But  we  should  not  despair,  seeing  our 
state  is  so  blessed  with  an  extent  of  fertile  soil, 
yielding  its  annual  riches  to  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman; and  while  we  have  such  treasures  in  otlr 
coal  and  iron,  which  only  require  the  hand  of  indus- 
try to  be  exerted  to  reap  a full  reward. 

Our  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  fields  may  be 
literally  considered  to  be  inexhaustible.  With  such 
a boundless  treasure,  possessed  by  no  other  Atlantic 
state  with  such  easy  access,  we  have  the  main- 
spring of  prosperity,  which  will  not  only  attract  to 
use  the  labor  and  capital  of  other  states,  but  will 
enable  us  advantageously  to  exchange  with  them  the 
products  of  industry. 

The  intelligence  of  England  is  fully  aware  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  coal  to  that  nation.  Mc- 
Culloch in  his  British  empire  says:  “it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  advantages  England  derives 
from  her  vast  beds  of  coal.”  Again  he  says:  “Of 
the  different  minerals  [in  Great  Britain]  that  of  coal 
i3  by  far  the  most  important  and  valuable  of  them 
all.  * * * * Our  coal  mines  are  the  principal 

sources  and  foundation  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.” 

The  annual  trade  from  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear, 
including  the  home  consumption,  is  about  4,200,000 
tons — the  trade  from  Newcastle  alone  occupying 
about  1,600  ships  constantly.  The  almost  incredi- 
ble number  of  125  new  ships  have  been  counted  on 
the  stocks  and  in  the  harbor  of  Sunderland  at  one 
time,  this  being  solely  a coal  port. 

Should  the  trade  stimulate  our  population  only  a 
twentieth  part,  what  may  we  not  expect?  I would 
ask  if  we  are  a people  likely  to  throw  away  any  of 
the  advantages  happily  placed  in  our  hands  by  na- 
ture? Mr.  Buddie,  who  understands  this  subject  bet- 
ter than  any  other  man  in  Europe,  stated  before  par- 
liament as  his  opinion — “that  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest of  this  country,  [Great  Britian]  colossal  as  is 
the  fabric  which  it  has  raised,  rests  principally  on  no 
other  basis  than  our  fortunate  position  with  regard  to 
the  rocks  [Carboniferous]  of  this  series.  Should  our 
coal  mines  ever  be  exhausted,  it  would  melt  away 
at  once,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  private  and  domestic  comfort,  would  be 
equally  fatal  with  public  wealth.  We  should  lose 
many  advantages  of  our  high  civilization,  and  much 
of  our  cultivated  grounds  must  be  shaded  with  fo- 
rests to  afford  fuel  for  the  remnants  of  our  present 
population.” 

It  is  a fact  that  nearly  all  the  improving  portion  of 
England  are  situated  on  that  geological  range  which 
includes  the  rocks  which  bear  the  coal,  and  every 
one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns  is  there  plac- 
ed. The  following  list  will  show  the  increase  of 
their  inhabitants: 

Manchester 
Liverpool 
Birmingham 
Leeds 
Bristol 
Sheffield 

New  Ca6tle  on  Tyne 
Merthyr  Tydvil 
Wolverhampton 
McCulloch  asks  to  what  is  to  be  ascribed  the  as- 
tonishing increase  of  these  cities  and  the  compara- 
tively stationary  or  declining  state  of  Canterbury, 
Winchester,  Salisbury  and  other  towns  in  the  south 
of  England?  “It  cannot,”  he  says  “be  pretended 
with  any  show  of  reason,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former  are  naturally  more  ingenious,  enterprising 
and  industrious  than  the  latter.  The  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  coal  in  the  north,  and  its  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  price  in  the  south,  is  the  real  cause 
of  this  striking  discrepancy.  The  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow, Manchester,  &c.,  are  able  at  a small  expense, 
comparatively,  to  put  the  most  powerful  and  com- 
plicated machinery  in  motion,  and  to  produce  re- 
sults quite  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  have  not 
the  same  command  over  coal;  or,  as  it  has  been  hap- 
pily defined  “ hoarded  labor."  Our  coal  mines  have 
sometimes  been  called  the  “Black  Indies ,”  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  have  conferred  a thousand  times 
more  real  advantage  on  us  than  we  have  derived 
from  the  conquest  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  or  than  we 
should  have  reaped  from  the  dominion  of  Mexico  or 
Peru,”  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

WASHINGTON’S  SWORD. 
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62,564 

123,394 

76,433 

117,016 

35,810 

59,011 

27,587 

42,760 

15,720 

22,083 

14.836 

24,782 

army  that  the  battle-sword  was  given  by  the  chief 
to  general  Greene,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
latter;  and  it  is  since  presumed  to  have  been  lost  at 
sea,  with  the  baggage  of  Ihe  general,  while  going 
from  Newport  to  Charleston.  Ex-president  Jackson 
was  pleased  to  say  that  he  would  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  among  the  surviving  relatives  of  gen.  Greene; 
but  nothing  lias  yet  transpired  touching  this  most  in- 
teresting memorial  of  America’s  heroic  age. 

At  reviews  and  upon  occasions  of  distinguished 
ceremony  Washington  wore  a dress  sword,  with  a 
plain  sword  knot,  but  always  resumed  the  green 
hilted  hanger  as  his  sword  of  service. 

In  1798,  when  appointed  to  his  last  command,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  costume  of  the  lieutenant  ge- 
neral should  be  blue,  richly  embroidered  with  gold. 
Washington  inquired  whether  the  embroidery  could 
be  executed  in  the  United  States?  And  being  in- 
formed that  it  was  necessary  it  should  be  obtained 
abroad,  he  declined  the  arrangement  altogether. — 
Some  magnificent  plumes  of  the  Carolina  heron,  of 
surpassing  size  and  snowy  whiteness,  were  presented 
by  major  general  Charles  Colesworlh  Pinckney  as 
decorations  for  the  hat.  These  the  old  chief  gave 
away  to  his  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Lewis,  prefer- 
ring to  be  attired  in  the  veteran  colors  of  liberty,  the 
blue  and  buff,  with  the  plain  three  cornered  hat  and 
black  ribband  cockade,  the  enduring  memorials  of 
the  days  of  his  country’s  taial. 


CANADIAN  POLITICS. 


From  a late  London  paper. 

We  inserted  some  days  ago  an  extract  from  a very 
valuable  article  in  the  Colonial  Gazette,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  parties  in  Canada,  and  specu- 
lating on  the  probable  results  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  the  provincial  parliament.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  one  of  a series  of  communications  from  Mon- 
treal, which  have  from  time  to  time  during  the  pre- 
sent year  appeared  in  that  paper.  They  are  evident- 
ly written  by  some  one  on  the  spot,  having  under  his 
eye  the  men  and  matters  respecting  which  he  writes, 
but  judging  them  with  a largeness  and  impartiality 
of  view  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  have  a larger  than  any  mere  colonial 
field  of  politics  under  his  eye.  Be  the  author  who 
he  may,  however,  his  communications  are  most  valu- 
able as  well  as  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  warnings  which  he  gives  to  the  home  government 
will  not  be  thrown  away. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  statement  thus  laid  before 
us  of  the  present,  slate  of  things  in  Canada,  that  the 
session  of  provincial  parliament  now  about  to  com- 
mence will  determine,  for  some  time  at  least,  the 
principle  upon  which  Canada  is  to  be  governed,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  colony.  The  principle  of  respon- 
sible government  proposed  by  Lord  Durham,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  Lord  Sydenham,  will  be  seve- 
rely tested.  Lord  Sydenham,  whose  object  had  been 
that  of  carrying  the  union  by  an  entire  breaking  up 
of  all  existing  parties,  conducted  the  government 
during  the  first  session  of  the  united  parliament  by 
means  of  an  administration  composed  of  various  mem- 
bers of  different  parties,  consenting  to  act  together 
and  carry  out  his  views  from  confidence  in  him. — 
This  administration  contained  no  recognised  leader 
of  any  of  the  parties  or  sections  in  the  assembly. — 
Lord  Sydenham  himself  was  the  real  leader  of  his 
administration.  His  energy,  his  talent,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  tactics,  enabled  him  to 
keep  together  this  weak  and  heterogeneous  adminis- 
tration; in  most  cases  to  gather  round  it  a majority 
by  the  occasional  accession  of  one  or  other  section, 
or  of  various  members  of  different  sections  of  the 
assembly,  and  thus  to  carry  it  successfully  through 
the  first  session  of  parliament.  With  Lord  Syden- 
ham this  administration  lost  its  strength,  and  stood 
forth  to  public  view  confessedly  as  destitute  of  the 
support  of  a parliamentary  majority. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  on  his  arrival,  adopted  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  predecessor;  and,  as  he  has  been 
enabled  to  go  on  for  nearly  a year  without  meeting 
his  parliament,  his  ministry  has  of  course  stood  by 
his  good  will.  Some  additions  and  changes,  which 
circumstances  rendered  necessary,  ha*ve  been  from 
time  to  time  made  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  Lord  Sy- 
denham’s policy:  he  has  endeavored  to  carry  still 
further  the  system  of  fusing  parties  in  his  executive 
council.  Having  three  appointments  to  give  away, 
he  conferred  two  on  very  active  members  of  the  two 


[From  the  Custis  recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  most  opposite  parties  in  Upper  Canada,  and  offered 
L ..  i i -i—  -r  M7_„i i i the  third  with  accidental  ill-success  to  a French  Ca- 


the  life  and  character  of  IV ashington .] 


Washington’s  «word  of  service  was  a plain  green  ! nadian  generally  much  esteemed.  But  this  policy 
hilted  hanger  (See  an  accurate  representation  of , has  succeeded  very  ill  with  Sir  Charles  Bagot;  nei- 
the  same  in  the  original  picture  by  C.  W.  Peal,  now  ther  of  the  two  gentlemen  brought  into  office  pos- 

— - ' sessed  quite  sufficient  influence  to  carry  his  party 

with  him;  but  each  was  sufficiently  conspicuous  to 
render  this  step  such  an  obvious  exaggeration  of  the 
system  of  fusion  as  to  offend  both  the  parties  which 


in  the  hall  of  the  National  Institute.) 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  this  venerable  and  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  revolution  has  never  been  heard 
of  since  the  peace  of  1783.  It  was  supposed  in  the 
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it  was  intended  to  conciliate.  The  fact  is,  that  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  though  his  intentions  appear  to  be 
excellent,  and  though  his  administration  has  in  gene- 
ral been  judicious  and  fair,  does  not  possess  that  vi- 
gor, skill,  and  commanding  character  that  enabled 
Lord  Sydenham  to  bring  a similar  policy  to  a suc- 
cessful issue.  The  public  do  not  look  upon  him  as 
they  did  on  Lord  Sydenham,  as  the  real  head  of  the 
existing  ministry;  but  the  different  members  of  the 
council  appear  to  it  in  the  light  of  equal  members  of 
a very  ill-assorted  coalition,  without  a head  and  with  • 
out  a party. 

This  administration,  the  correspondent  of  the  Co- 
lonial Gazette  very  decidedly  asserts,  cannot  stand 
through  the  first  week  of  the  approaching  session. — 
Every  body  in  the  colony,  he  tells  us,  expects  that 
the  first  act  of  the  assembly  will  be  a vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  The  thing  seems  so  probable  that  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  assenting  to  the  anticipation. — 
The  question  will  then  arise  as  to  the  course  which 
the  government  would  take  in  consequence  of  such 
a vote.  The  correspondent  of  the  Gazette  seems  ot 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  governor  ge- 
neral must  defer  to  it,  and  change  his  executive 
council;  indeed,  he  feels  confident  that  the  great  part 
of  its  members  are  so  pledged  to  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government  that,  even  in  the  event  of  the 
governor  general  attempting  to  defy  the  assembly, 
they  would  have  no  option  but  that  of  resigning  their 
offices.  The  alternative  ot  a dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment he  puts  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  he  feels 
confident  that  such  a step  would  infallibly  augment 
the  hostile  majority.  The  course  which  would  be 
open  to  the  governor  genera!  is  described  so  fully,  and 
the  policy  to  be  adopted  so  well  reasoned  out  by  the 
writer,  that  we  shall  not  scruple  to  make  a large  ex- 
tract from  this  letter: 

“It  seems  to  follow  that  the  only  means  by  which 
fatal  collisions  may  be  avoided  is  by  changing  the 
character  of  the  council,  either  with  or  without  a 
dissolution,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with 
the  predominating  public  opinion  of  the  united  pro- 
vince. 

“This  might  be  done  in  either  of  two  very  diffe- 
rent ways,  which  I will  endeavor  to  compare  with 
each  other  as  impartially  as  if  I had  no  predilection 
for  either  course. 

“It  is  understood  by  every  body  here  whose  opi- 
nions deserve  any  attention,  that  the  French  Cana- 
dians have  got  what  may  be  termed  the  casting  vote 
in  the  representation  of  United  Canada.  For  this 
they  should  thank  God;  for  it  is  by  this  alone  that, 
after  the  rebellion,  they  could  have  been  spared  from 
extermination  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  British  party. 
It  shows  that  the  union,  if  worked  in  the  spirit  of 
justice,  was  calculated  to  protect  the  French  from 
the  evils  of  a perpetual  warfare  with  the  British  in 
Lower  Canada.  Under  the  union  the  French  cannot 
be  the  majority,  but  they  can  give  the  majority,  to 
any  other  considerable  party.  This,  their  balancing 
power,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  really 
know  much  about  Canada  politics.  Influenced  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  important  power  in  the  French, 
the  Upper  Canada  Tory  leaders,  among  whom  there 
are  some  men  of  great  political  experience  and  abi- 
lity, have  since  the  middle  of  last  session  contem- 
plated a union  between  their  party  and  the  French. 
The  conditions  of  the  bargain  would  be  very  sim- 
ple. ‘Let  us  unite,’  say  the  Upper  Canada  tories, 
‘so  as  to  form  a majority  in  the  assembly;  and  then 
let  us  divide  the  government  of  Canada  between  us, 
you  taking  the  east  and  we  the  west.’  Nor  is  this 
scheme  by  any  means  impracticable.  The  two  par- 
ties really  agree  upon  many  points,  as,  for  instance, 
in  their  dislike  of  the  union,  which  would  be  prac- 
tically almost  set  aside  by  the  execution  of  this  shar- 
ing project;  in  the  reliance  which  both  parties,  if 
each  had  its  own  way  in  its  own  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, would  be  disposed  to  place  on  support  from 
the  imperial  connexion;  and  in  their  common 
hatred  of  Lord  Sydenham’s  name  and  Lord  Syden- 
ham’s policy,  of  which  last  this  would  be  the  very 
antipodes. 

“Supposing  that  the  governor  general  should  en- 
ter heartily  into  this  scheme,  forming  an  executive, 
council  out  of  the  two  parties,  and  not  only  con- 
senting to' a dissolution,  but  allowing  the  influence  of 
the  executive  to  be  unscrupulously  used  in  the  gene- 
ral election,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  tories  above 
and  the  French  below  would  gain  enough  strength 
in  the  assembly  to  constitute  a working  majority.  It 
would  certainly  be  a strange  alliance  in  some  re- 
spects, but  more  so  in  appearance  than  in  reality,  if 
one  reflects  that  the  natural  position  of  the  French 
on  this  Anglo-Saxon  continent  is  dependence  on  the 
British  government  for  the  protection  of  their  race 
against  the  encroachments  and  cruelties  of  a forci- 
ble Anglificution;  and  that  the  loud  ‘loyalty’  of  the 
Upper  Canada  tories  really  consists  of  a wish  to  be 
again  dependent  on  the  British  government  for  the 


means  of  having  their  own  way  in  Upper  Canada. 
So,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  of  late 
about  Radicalism  and  disaffection  in  Canada,  it  ap- 
pears that  a resolute  tory  governor  might  form  a 
loyal  tory  administration  resting  on  the  support  of 
the  representative  body.  I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

“But  now  let  me  point  to  certain  not  very  remote 
consequences  of  such  a course,  the  prospect  of 
which  can  be  agreeable  to  those  only  who  desire  a 
separation  from  England.  Lord  Sydenham’s  policy 
being  totally  reversed — the  tories  of  Upper  Canada 
and  the  French  of  Lower  Canada,  as  such,  being 
patronized  by  the  imperial  power,  and  invested  with 
legislative  and  executive  power  in  their  respective 
divisions  of  the  province;  the  British  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, whose  first  sentiment  is  a horror  of  ‘French 
domination,’  and  the  reformers  of  Upper  Canada, 
who  dread  and  hate  the  tories,  against  whose  exclu- 
sive rule,  in  fact,  some  of  them  rebelled,  would  join 
as  one  man  for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  new 
combination.  And  they  would  not  be  very  particu- 
lar about  the  means  to  be  employed  for  attaining  their 
object.  The  British  of  Lower  Canada,  speaking 
generally,  and  allowing  for  exceptions,  save  as  their 
desire  to  Anglify  the  French  without  mercy  makes 
them  cling  to  the  British  connexion  as  their  best 
support  in  that  pursuit,  are  essentially  a democratic 
people;  self-willed,  stiff-necked,  determined  to  have- 
their  own  way,  or  at  all  events  utterly  incapable  of 
submission  to  a state  of  things  in  which  every  thing 
would  go  the  other  way.  The  Upper  Canada  re- 
formers, though,  now,  I believe,  perfectly  content 
with  the  British  connexion,  because  they  have  got  a 
share  of  the  governing  power,  would  be  driven  mad 
by  a restoration  of  the  old  ascendancy  of  the  mi- 
nority. These  two  outraged  parties — the  really  de- 
mocratic minority  of  Lower  Canada  and  the  large 
democratic  majority  of  Upper  Canada — would  be- 
come one  party  in  opinion,  in  aim,  and  in  despera- 
tion. And  then  would  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a 
truly  formidable  disaffection,  nourished  by  a natural 
sympathy  between  Americans  and  the  disaffected, 
from  which  I should  expect  rebellion  and  separation 
in  less  than  half  a dozen  years.  This  is  what  I al- 
luded to  when  I spoke  of  the  danger  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  a serious  though  not  immediate  mis- 
chief. 

“The  second  course  open  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  is  a 
combination  which  should  unite  the  French  of  Low- 
er Canada,  with  the  reformers  of  Upper  Canada, 
giving  the  government  a majority  of  five-eighths  at 
least  in  the  present  assembly,  or  of  six-eighths,  if, 
as  may  fairly  be  done,  we  reckon  several  of  the 
Lower  Canada  British  members  who  would  fall  into 
the  arrangement,  and  most  of  the  loose  fish  who 
would  go  with  any  majority.  This  plan  might  be 
pursued  moderately;  that  is,  by  admitting  the  French, 
not,  as  in  the  case  before  supposed,  to  the  whole 
power  of  government  in  Lower  Canada,  but  to  a 
fair  share,  to  such  a share  as  would  enable  them  to  re- 
sist the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  British  race,  but  not 
to  such  a share  as  would  convert  them,  Helots  now, 
into  the  dominant  race.  Such  a plan  would  have 
the  entire  approval  of  the  Upper  Canada  reformers, 
many  of  whom  are  ashamed  of  having  neglected 
the  unhappy  French  and  forgotten  justice  in  pur- 
suit of  their  own  Upper  Canada  objects,  but  would 
convert  into  supporters  of  the  government  those  of 
them  who  are  now  in  opposition  from  sympathy 
with  the  French.  Nor  would  the  more  moderate 
and  estimable  of  the  Lower  Canada  British  party, 
who  are  more  largely  represented  in  the  assembly 
than  the  mere  anti  French  bigots  of  their  race,  ob- 
ject to  such  an  arrangement;  seeing  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  the  only  one  that  holds  out  a prospect  of 
tranquillity  for  Canada,  in  whose  prosperity  they 
are  deeply  interested  as  merchants.  The  only  par- 
ties who  would  object  to  such  an  arrangement  are 
the  Upper  Canada  tories  and  the  brutal  portion  of 
the  Lower  Canada  British.  But  it  may  be  observed 
of  the  former,  that  government  might  go  on  very 
comfortably  in  spite  of  their  ill-will  to  the  execu- 
tive, and  that  great  numbers  of  them  would  soon  be 
converted  into  supporters  of  a government  comforta- 
bly strong  and  likely  to  be  permanent;  while  the 
ruder  and  fiercer  of  the  Lower  Canada  British 
would  be  taught  some  sense  of  justice  and  humanity 
towards  the  French,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  home 
government  and  the  assembly  of  United  Canada 
were  resolved  on  a policy  of  justice  and  humanity. 

“The  party  most  interested  in  such  a combination 
are  the  now  excluded  French.  I firmly  believe  that 
they  would  come  into  it.  Although  their  present 
position  is  so  bad,  in  consequence  of  their  being  ex- 
cluded as  a race  from  the  protection  and  other  bene- 
fits of  government,  as  to  excuse  them  for  allying 
themselves  with  their  old  enemies  of  the  Upper  Ca- 
nada family  compact,  or  with  the  devil,  yet  their  ho- 
nor is  engaged,  by  the  sacrifices  which  Mr.  Robert 
Baldwin  made  for  them  last  session,  to  stand  by  the 


Upper  Canada  reformers;  and  they  have,  I think, 
more  political  honor  than  any  other  party  in  this 
country,  as  finding  it  more  needful  in  their  abject 
condition  as  a race,  while  they  cannot  ,be  blind  to 
the  ultimate  ruin  for  themselves  which  would  hap- 
pen through  a disaffected  union  of  the  Lower  Cana- 
da British,  and  the  Upper  Canada  reformers,  with  an 
eye  to  help  from  the  Anglifying  Americans.  I think 
that  they  would  even  be  reasonable  in  their  demands, 
not  asking  for  more  than  might  be  properly  granted, 
but  provided  always  ihat  the  concessions  were  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  governor  general  in  earnest.  They 
have  been  so  often  taken  in,  that  they  may  be  par- 
doned for  being  very  suspicious.  In  dealing  with 
them,  Sir  Charles  Bagot’s  goodness  of  heart  and  to- 
tal want  of  guile  would  be  very  serviceable  to  him. 

“Let  us  recapitulate.  The  present  state  of  things 
cannot  last  over  another  month.  The  assembly  is 
is  3ure  to  condemn  the  present  executive.  It  would 
be  madness  in  the  governor  general  to  defy  the  as- 
sembly. In  order  to  get  a majority  of  the  assembly 
to  go  along  with  him,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  must  needs 
adopt  a policy  and  form  a council  different  from 
those  of  his  predecessor.  Two  schemes  present 
themselves  to  his  choice.  The  one  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  change  from  what  now  is;  the  other 
but  a partial  change.  The  one  would  ere  long  pro- 
duce an  extensive  and  the  most  formidable  disaffec- 
tion; the  other  is  a change  recommended  by  justice, 
not  likely  to  revolt  the  moderate  of  any  party,  and 
calculated  to  attach  the  vast  majority  to  the  impe- 
rial connexion. 

“My  predeliction  for  the  latter  course  is  here 
avowed.  I firmly  believe  that  it  is  the  only  one  by 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  governor  of  United  Canada 
can  escape  severe  troubles  ending  m a conspicuous 
failure.” 
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SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  DIRECTORS  TO  THE  STOCK- 
HOLDERS OP  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD 
COMPANY. 

At  a regular  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders, 
held,  pursuant  to  the  charter,  on  the  second  Monday 
of  October,  1842,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  the  pre- 
sident and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company  submitted  the  following  report  and 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company. 

First. — Of  the  Main  Stem  as  far  as  it  has  beenput  into 
operation;  and  of  the  Washington  branch. 

The  state  of  the  affairs  of  the  company,  on  the 
30th  ultimo,  is  shown  by  the  statement  marked  A; 
and  the  statement  B exhibits  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Main  Stem,  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  same  day. 

The  comparative  statement  marked  C,  exhibits  the 
number  of  passengers  transported  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September  of  the  past  year  and 
of  the  year  preceding,  showing  that  during  those 
months  of  the  year  1843,  the  number  has  been  thir- 
teen thousand  and  eighty- two  less  than  in  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  the  year  1841.  The  four  months 
of  the  past  year,  in  which  the  falling  off  in  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  has  taken  place  are  those  during 
which  the  road  has  been  in  operation  from  Hancock; 
and  from  this  statement  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  the  number  of  passengers  transported  has 
been  less  by  13,082,  the  revenue  received  by  the 
company  during  the  same  period  has  been  greater  by 
$22,797,  thereby  satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  su- 
perior profits  to  be  expected  from  an  extended  and 
improved  line  of  road,  even  with  a less  amount  of 
transportation. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  accession  to  the  revenue  from  the 
extension  of  the  road  to  Hancock,  the  general  business 
upon  the  Main  Stem  has  improved,  and  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  past  year  are  greater  than  those  of  1841 
by  $35,422  79.  It  will  also  appear,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  economy  which  the  board  has 
been  enabled  to  introduce  into  the  management  of  the 
road,  the  expenses  during  the  past  year  have  been 
less  than  in  the  year  preceding,  by  nearly  $23,000.  In 
the  item  of  repairs  of  railway  alone,  including  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  re-adjustment  of  the  new  track  be- 
tween j Harper's  Ferry  and  Hancock,  the  expense  has 
been  reduced  $12,000. 

After  the  details  presented  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port, it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  in  general 
terms,  that  since  the  year  1837,  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation upon  the  Main  Stem  has  been  reduced 
more  than  one-half;  and  that  the  present  cost  of 
running  the  trains,  including  the  expenses  of  all 
kinds,  excepting  interest  upon  capital,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  practicable  to  make  the  comparison,  is  less  than 
that  upon  any  other  road  in  the  United  States  or  in 
Europe. 
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The  board  also  has  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the 
road  throughout  the  entire  line  is  in  as  sound,  and  as 
efficient  condition,  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  annual  re- 
port; that  the  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  more  exten- 
sive and  more  efficient  than  at  anv  previous  period, 
and  that  the  water  stations  and  depots  have  been  con- 
siderably improved,  and  are  in  a condition  of  thorough 
repair. 

During  the  year,  and  under  the  peculiar  embarrass- 
ments, which  during  the  short  period  the  board  con- 
sented to  collect  its  revenue  in  a depreciated  paper, 
the  company  has  been  able  promptly  to  meet  all  its 
engagements,  its  credit  and  resources  remain  unin- 
paired,  and  ample,  it  is  believed,  to  discharge  its  obli- 
gations. It  may  also  be  stated  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances will  the  loss  sustained  from  the  receipt  of  de- 
preciated paper  of  all  kinds  exceed  nine  thousand 
dollars. 

The  net  revenue,  including  the  company’s  share  of 
the  dividend  from  the  Washington  branch,  amounts  to 
§204,896  45  being  more  than  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
original  expenditure  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
nearly  three  per  cent,  upon  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
entire  work  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  includ- 
ing the  machinery  of  all  kinds  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient operations  of  the  road. 

It  would  have  been  a source  of  gratification  to  the 
board  if,  consistent  with  its  duty  in  the  peculiar  and 
trying  crisis  in  which  it  was  placed  during  the  past 
year,  it  had  been  able  to  reserve  these  profits  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  stockholders.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  done  without,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
hoard,  leading  to  losses  and  embarrassments  far  more 
injurious  than  a temporary  suspension  of  the  annual 
dividend.  Urged  by  every  consideration  of  public 
interest,  and  of  duty  to  the  stockholders,  to  press 
forward  the  work  to  Cumberland,  it  seemed  impera- 
tive upon  the  board  to  regard  that  as  a paramount 
object;  nor  was  it  apprehended,  until  some  time  in 
the  last  winter,  that  this  object  would  prove  incom- 
patible with  the  annual  dividend  of  the  profits.  It 
would  not  have  been  if  the  resources  on  which  the 
board  was  warranted  in  relying  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  work,  had  not  unexpectedly,  and  from  causes 
beyond  its  control,  proved  unavailing  for  that  purpose. 
In'tbe  course  of  the  winter,  however,  and  after  more 
than  §2,465,000  of  the  city  and  state  funds  had  been 
actually  expended  upon  the  work,  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, from  a combination  of  causes,  became  unable 
to  continue  adequate  payments  on  account  of  her 
subscription.  In  this  crisis,  unless  the  board  had 
applied  the  revenue  in  aid  of  the  city  subscription, 
the  work  must  have  stopped,  and,  as  far  as  the  board 
could  discern,  for  an  indefinite  period.  In  that  event, 
the  road  could  not  have  been  opened  even  to  Han- 
cock; the  debts  which  had  been  already  contracted 
and  remaining  unpaid,  would  have  been  promptly 
demanded,  and  for  these,  the  revenue  according  to 
the  ' provisions  of  the  charter,  not  less  than  any 
other  of  the  company's  resources,  was  liable;  the 
contract  for  the  iron  rails  made  at  a very  low  rate, 
and  upon  favorable  terms  must  have  been  abandon- 
ed: suits  for  the  balances  already  due,  with  their 
long  array  of  legal  expenses,  would  have  accumu- 
lated, the  road  in  its  unfinished  state  must  have 
suffered  from  annual  dilapidation  to  an  amount  scarce- 
ly less  than  any  probable  net  revenue,  and  the  en- 
tire enterprise,  for  a series  of  years  at  least,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  immediate  and  mortifying  fai- 
lure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  profits  of  the  road  to 
Harper’s  Ferry  must  have  been  distributed  to  the  city, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  stockholders,  upon  a capital 
stock  not  less  than  §6,465,000  of  which  two  millions 
four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  had  not 
contributed  to  earn  them,  and  which  in  no  manner 
entered  into  that  part  of  the  construction  which  pro- 
duced the  profits  to  be  divided. 

To  guard  against  such  consequences,  the  board 
thought  it  would  best  consult  the  true  interests,  no 
less  than  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders,  to  apply  the 
income  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work, 
faithfully  and  promptly  to  comply  with  its  obliga- 
tions, and  to  uphold  its  credit;  looking  forward  to  the 
superior  profits  of  an  extended  work  ultimately  to 
reimburse  any  temporary  suspension  of  an  annual 
dividend. 

The  board  has  the  satisfaction  now  to  state,  as 
will  more  particularly  appear  in  other  parts  of  this 
report,  that  the  object  it  contemplated  by  this  mea- 
sure has  been  fully  accomplished,  and  that  from  eve- 
ry indication  it  has  yet  seen,  it  has  ground  to  hope 
that  all  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  of  the  public  will  be  fully  realised. 

The  affairs  of  the  Washington  road  to  the  30th  ul- 
timo and  also  the  revenue  and  expenses  for  the  year, 
are  shown  by  the  statements  D and  E. 

The  statement  F,  shews  a falling  off  in  the  number 
of  passengers  on  this  road  as  compared  with  1841,  of 


thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  and  a con- 
sequent diminution  in  the  revenue  from  that  source 
of  §34,534  19. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  tons,  and  an  augmentation  in  the  receipts  from 
transportation  of  §5,229  06. 

The  expenses  upon  this  road,  however,  have  been 
less  by  nearly  $10,000,  than  during  the  previous  year; 
and  therefore  the  aggregate  falling  off  in  the  net  re- 
venue may  be  stated  at  $15,505  81. 

The  repairs  of  railway,  of  locomotives,  and  of  bur- 
then cars  continue  to  decrease;  and  it  may  be  observ- 
ed of  the  Washington  road,  as  it  has  been  of  the  main 
stem,  that  the  road  itself,  the  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  water  stations  and  depots  are  all  in  as  good 
condition  as  at  any  previous  period. 

The  net  revenue,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ment C,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $93,797  65.  of  which 
the  board  have  determined  to  divide  five  per  cent,  or 
five  dollars  upon  each  share,  payable  on  or  after  the 
16th  day  of  November  ensuing. 

Second — Jls  to  the  extension  of  the  road  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  the  Ohio  river. 

In  the  annual  reports  of  1840  and  1841,  the  stock- 
holders were  informed  that  if  nothing  occurred  to  de- 
prive the  board  of  the  resources  appropriated  to  this 
part  of  the  work,  the  road  might  be  finished  and  put 
in  operation  os  far  as  Cumberland,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1842:  and  it  may  now  be  stated  with  posi- 
tive certainty  that,  notwithstanding  an  unlooked  for 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  iron  rails,  this  expectation 
will  be  fully  realised. 

As  early  as  the  first  June  last,  the  road  was  open- 
ed for  travel  and  transportation  from  Harper's  Ferry 
to  a point  opposite  the  town  of  Hancock,  a distance  of 
41 1 miles,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  successful  ope- 
ration. 

The  contract  made  by  Messrs.  Baring.  Brothers 
and  Co.  for  the  iron  rails,  comprehended  the  entire 
quantity  sufficient  to  finish  the  work  to  Cumberland, 
the  price  of  which  that  house  consented  to  advance, 
with  the  right  to  be  reimbursed  from  the  sale  of  the 
state  bonds  deposited  with  them  by  the  company.— 
In  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  however,  it  became 
obvious,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  by  the 
state  to  provide  for  the  interest  upon  its  other  engage- 
ments, the  bonds  belonging  to  this  company  could 
not  be  relied  upon,  unless  at  a ruinous  sacrifice,  as 
the  means  of  reimbursing  their  advances;  and  the 
Messrs.  Baring  declined  delivering  any  more  iron 
than  had  already  been  sent  forward,  unless  the  means 
of  payment  could  in  some  other  manner  be  provid- 
ed for. 

The  serious  injury  necessarily  consequent  upon  a 
suspension  of  the  work  at  the  point  which  it  had 
then  reached,  and  the  heavy  loss  which  would  have 
attended  a sacrifice  of  the  bonds  in  payment  of  the 
iron  already  furnished,  made  it  no  less  the  duty  than 
the  interest  of  the  company  to  provide  another  and 
more  satisfactory  mode  of  payment.  An  arrange- 
ment has  been  accordingly  concluded,  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  an  engagement  by  the  company  to 
pay  for  the  whole  quantity  of  iron  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  §50,000,  and  interest  semi-annually,  the 
Messrs.  Baring  agreed  to  execute  the  contract  in 
full,  and  also  to  surrender  the  option  of  selling  the 
state  bonds  below  the  company’s  limits,  so  long  as 
the  annual  payments  should  be  punctually  made. — 
By  this  arrangement  the  company  have  not  only  ob- 
tained a credit  of  seven  years  for  the  cost  of  the 
iron,  but  by  their  ability  punctually  to  comply  with 
their  engagements,  have  preserved  the  bonds  of  the 
state  from  any  sacrifice,  and  they  may  now  be  reserv- 
ed without  risk  as  a fund  for  future  operations. — 
Under  this  arrangement  the  remainder  of  the  iron, 
sufficient  to  finish  the  road  to  Cumberland ; has  actu- 
ally arrived,  and  has  been  transported  to  the  line  of 
the  road. 

Of  the  gradation,  masonry  and  bridging  upon  the 
entire  line,  only  part  of  the  arching  at  the  Doe  Gul- 
ley Tunnel  remains  unfinished,  and  this,  by  arrange- 
ments already  completed,  may  be  advantageously  pro- 
secuted after  opening  the  road,  and  without  interrup- 
tion to  either. 

Of  the  railway  truck  the  wood  work  to  Cumberland 
is  finished,  and  on  thirty-four  miles  west  of  Hancock, 
the  iron  rails  are  laid  down  and  the  road  finished. — 
On  the  remaining  21  miles,  necessary  to  complete 
the  road  throughout  the  entire  length,  the  force  em- 
ployed is  actually  laying  the  rails  upon  one  mile  each 
day. 

The  water  stations  also,  and  the  necessary  depot 
buildings,  engine  houses,  turn  tables  and  sidings,  will 
be  completed  and  in  readiness  at  the  same  time  with 
the  road. 

Preparatory  to  the  present  extension  of  the  work, 
ten  cars  for  passengers,  one  hundred  and  fifty  for 
freight,  and  materials  of  the  value  of  §26,000  for  si- 


milar cars,  together  with  two  eight  wheeled  engines 
of  fourteen  tons  each  have  been  provided.  This 
machinery,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  adequate  for 
any  immediate  demand,  and  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
any  augmentation,  beyond  two  additional  locomo- 
tives for  freight,  will  be  required  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  board  is,  therefore,  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  road  will  be  finished,  and  put  into  operation  to 
Cumberland,  between  the  first  and  the  tenth  of  the 
next  month. 

This  extension  of  the  road  west  of  Harper’s  Ferry 
has  been  accomplished  in  a style  of  construction  of 
greater  permanence,  and  of  superior  appearance,  even 
than  at  first  designed,  and  at  a cost  less  than  the  ori- 
ginal estimate. 

The  entire  distance  from  flarper’s  Ferry  to  Cum- 
berland, is  ninety-seven  miles,  passing  thirty  miles 
through  the  valley  of  Virginia,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  Potomac,  until  opposite  to  old  fort  Frede- 
rick, within  twelve  miles  of  Hancock,  it  returns  to 
the  river.  The  grades  throughout  this  distance  are  40 
feet  to  the  mile,  and  the  curves  not  less  than  one 
thousand  feet  radius. 

The  work  thence  pursues  the  margin  of  the  river 
to  Cumberland,  cutting  off,  however,  the  great  bends 
at  the  Doe  gully  and  the  Pawpaw  ridge,  and  three 
small  ones  higher  up.  Six  miles  below  Cumberland 
it  crosses  by  a viaduct  over  the  North  branch  from 
Virginia  into  Maryland,  and  reaches  the  national 
road  in  the  eastern  margin  of  the  town  of  Cumber- 
land, at  which  point  the  company’s  depot  is  situated. 
From  old  Fort  Frederick  to  Cumberland,  the  dis- 
tance is  sixty-seven  miles,  in  which  the  grades  do 
not  exceed  twenty-six  feet  and  a half  to  the  mile, 
and  the  curvatures  are  generally  large,  the  least  ra- 
dius, and  that  in  a single  instance  only,  being  six 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet.  The  road  bed  is 
graded  throughout  to  an  average  width  of  twenty -five 
feet,  for  a double  track,  and  the  bridges  are  of  simi- 
lar width. 

All  the  principal  cuttings  are  in  rock,  and  most  of 
the  embankments  are  of  the  same  material,  and  will 
be  cheaply  maintained  in  repair.  There  are  eleven 
viaducts  with  stone  abutments  and  piers,  and  wooden 
superstructures,  and  of  the  last  the  average  length  is 
thirty-six  hundred  and  ninety-feet.  The  viaduct  at 
Back  creek  has  a stone  arch  of  eighty  feet  span,  and 
the  height  of  the  parapet  is  sixty-feet  from  the  water. 
There  are  fourteen  other  small  arched  bridges  of  an 
aggregate  span  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and 
the  masonry  and  woodwork  of  the  whole  is  of  the 
most  substantial  character,  effectually  protected  from 
decay.  The  trestle  work  at  Harper’s  Ferry  accord- 
ing to  the  requsition  of  the  government,  as  the  consi- 
deration for  passing  over  the  public  property,  is  se- 
venteen hundred  feet  in  length,  supported  on  a wall 
and  pillars  of  stone,  and  partly  of  columns  of  cast 
iron. 

There  are  three-tunnels  on  the  route  to  Cumber- 
land; one  immediately  above  Harper’s  Ferry  ninety- 
feet  long,  one  at  the  Doe  gulley  twelve  hundred  feet 
long,  and  a third  at  the  Pawpaw  ridge  two  hundred 
and  fifty-feet  in  length.  The  two  latter  are  through 
soft  state  rock,  and  will  be  arched  with  brick  to  se- 
cure the  roofs. 

Although  there  is  considerable  heavy  work  in  the 
cuttings  and  embankments,  principally  at  the  cross- 
ings of  the  several  creeks  and  rivers,  the  passage  of 
the  North  mountain  and  the  tunnels,  and  along  the 
high  river  cliffs,  the  grading,  in  many  parts  of  the 
line,  and  especially  in  the  valley  of  Virginia,  is  very 
light  and  favorable. 

The  superstructure  of  the  track  consists  of  a wood- 
en undersill  and  string  piece  with'eross  ties  and  blocks 
between  them;  the  whole  fastened  together  by  wood- 
en pms. 

The  iron  rail  is  of  the  bridge  form,  weighing  fifty- 
one  pounds  to  the  yard  or  eighty  tons  to  the  mile, 
with  cast  iron  chairs  at  the  ends  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  bars,  which  are  held  firmly  down  to  the  strong 
piece  by  screw  bolts  at  the  ends  and  hook  headed 
spikes  at  intermediate  distances.  The  whole  rests 
on  a bed  of  broken  stone  one  foot  in  depth,  which 
protects  the  track  from  the  effects  of  rains  and  frost, 
and  adds  in  every  way  to  its  strength  and  stability. 

The  road  is  laid  with  a single  main  track  with  a 
siding  of  one-fourth  of  a mile  in  length  every  seven 
or  eight  miles,  and  at  each  of  these  points  there  is  a 
capacious  water  station,  constructed  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  improved  manner. 

The  board  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  upon 
this  plan  of  construction,  and  with  the  present  im- 
proved freight  engines,  general  merchandise  may  be 
transported  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland  at  a rate 
not  exceeding  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
that  with  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  extension  of 
the  road  to  Cumberland,  passengers  may  be  transport- 
ed from  either  Pittsburg  or  Wheeling  to  Philadelphia 
in  thirty-six  hours,  and  at  an  expense  not  exceeding 
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fifteen  dollars.  Between  Baltimore  and  Cumberland 
passengers  may  be  transported  in  ten,  and  freight  in 
fifteen  hours.  Between  Cumberland  and  Baltimore  it 
is  believed  iron  may  be  transported  at  little  more 
than  three  cents,  and  coal,  if  sufficient  quantity  be 
offered,  not  exceeding  two  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

According  to  the  sum  actually  expended,  and  the 
estimate  of  the  engineers,  which  at  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  work  is  little  liable  to  error,  the 
entire  cost  of  the  road  from  Harper's  Ferry  lo  Cum- 
berland, including  graduation,  masonry,  and  bridging; 
rail  way,  including  iron  rails;  machinery,  water  sta- 
tions, depots,  right  of  way,  and  expenses  of  engineer- 
ing will  not  exceed  $3,450  000. 

To  meet  this  expenditure,  the  resources  of  the 
company  consist  of  the  subscription  by  the  city  of 
Baltimore  of  $3,000,000,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  =£5,250  of  the  state  bonds,  and  the  revenue  from 
the  road  for  the  present  year;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  perceived  that  independently  of  the  purchase  of 
the  iron  rails  amounting  to  =£69,741  4 sterling,  for 
which  the  company  are  allowed  a credit  of  seven 
years,  in  the  manner  already  stated,  the  board  have 
been  enabled  to  finish  the  work  without  contracting 
any  loan. 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  that  by  the  arrange- 
ments explained  in  ample  detail  in  previous  reports, 
and  especially  by  the  issue  of  stock  orders,  the  city  of 
Baltimore  has  been  enabled  to  meet  her  subscription 
by  the  application  of  her  stock  at  not  less  than  its 
par  value,  and,  as  already  stated  the  loss  of  the  com- 
pany, in  consequence  of  receiving  the  orders  in  pay- 
ment of  revenue,  will  not  in  any  event  exceed  the 
sum  of  $9,000. 

That  the  observations  which  the  board  will  feel  it 
a duty  to  submit  in  another  place  may  be  justly  ap- 
preciated, it  ought  now  to  be  remarked  that  these 
ends  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  road  carried 
ninety-seven  miles  during  a period  of  unparalleled 
disaster  in  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country.  That 
during  the  same  period  there  has  existed  not  only  a 
great  scarcity  of  money,  but  a general  derangement, 
in  all  branches  of  business;  all  public  securities  have 
been  greatly  depressed,  and  most  other  works  of  pub- 
lic improvement  have  been  suspended  or  altogether 
abandoned. 

It  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  results  and  advantages  herein  stated,  gratifying 
as  they  may  be,  are  partial  merely;  the  fruits  only  ot 
an  imperfect,  unfinished  road;  that  they  are  also  pie- 
carious,  and  liable,  unless  secured  by  further  and 
continued  exertions,  to  be  snatched  away  by  other 
and  more  enterprising  communities. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  much  capital  would 
have  been  risked,  and  so  many  sacrifices  encountered 
merely  for  the  construction  of  a work  which  should 
terminate  at  Cumberland , or  be  there  arrested,  with- 
out proper  exertions  to  extend  it  further.  I he  ob- 
vious and  declared  purpose  of  the  men  by  whom  the 
enterprise  was  projected,  and  of  the  slates  under  the 
authority  of  which  it  has  been  perseveringly  pushed 
forward,  in  defiance  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles, 
was  to  open  an  easy  and  certain  communication  with 
the  western  waters,  and  furnish  to  the  intermediate 
country  the  advantages  of  a cheap  transportation.  It 
was  especially  the  object  of  the  state  of  Maiyland 
and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  open  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  route  to  the  west,  and  thereby  secure  to  the 
city  the  benefit  of  the  valuable  trade  with  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  in  prescribing  the  Ohio 
river  as  the  indispensable  limit  of  the  enterprise,  it 
was  clearly  foreseen,  that  the  object  could  not  be 
fully  attained,  if  the  work  should  stop  short  of  that 
point. 

The  charters  granted  by  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  each  contemplate  the  same  limit;  in  each 
is  contained  the  same  express  provision  that  the  work 
shall  be  extended  to  the  Ohio  river.  It  would,  there- 
fore appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  company  faithfully 
to  exert  all  its  energies  to  extend  the  road  in  confor- 
mity with  these  grants.  To  rest  content  with  a short- 
er limit,  or  to  falter  in  the  undertaking,  when  by  pro- 
per exertion  it  might  be  carried  onward,  would  not 
only  disappoint  the  objects  of  the  charters,  but  most 
probably  lead  to  the  projection  of  other  works  by 
which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  in  its  incom- 
plete state,  might  be  rendered  of  little  comparative 

value.  . ... 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  in  conformity  with 
the  charters,  it  became  the  interestof  all  parties  that 
it  should  be  made  by  gradation.  By  the  first  step  in 
its  prosecution  its  was  conducted  to  Harper's  Ferry. 
Arrested  for  a season  by  unavoidable  obstacles  at 
that  point,  it  subsequently  moved  forward,  and  has 
now  been  brought  to  the  town  of  Cumberland. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  causes  which  so 
lon^  retarded  the  advancement  of  the  work,  and 
with  the  obstacles  which  resolutely  opposed  its  pro- 
secution beyond  Harper’s  Ferry;  and  .who  have  ob- 
served  the  steady  perseverance  with  which  they 


were  defied  and  overcome,  well  know  that  a prin- 
cipal motive  of  urging  on  the  road  to  Cumberland, 
was  the  hope  of  being  able  by  that  means,  to  di- 
minish the  difficulty  of  its  further  extension. 

It  was  expected,  and  not  without  reason,  that  hav- 
ing reached  that  point,  the  enterprise  would  have 
surmounted  some  of  its  most  formidable  impedi- 
ments to  its  progress;  that  from  thence  various  inte- 
rests which  had  been  previously  hostile  or  lukewarm 
would  thereafter  become  auxiliary  to  its  advance- 
ment. It  was  believed  that  beyond  Cumberland  it 
would  become  the  primary  work  of  Maryland,  and 
of  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the 
two  latter  interests  would  be  more  readily  induced 
to  consider  its  further  extension  as  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  communication  with  the  eastern  cities  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  adopt  it  as  their  own.  It  is 
yet  believed  that  these  expectations  may  be  in  a 
great  degree  realized. 

The  state  of  Virginia  permits  the  occupation  of 
any  part  of  her  territory  in  consideration  that  the 
road  shall  be  made  to  Wheeling;  and  has  agreed  to 
pay  $1,000,000  or  the  one-fifth  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  construction  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Cumberland, 
only  in  that  event. 

Pennsylvania  also  consents  to  the  occupation  of 
her  territory  upon  the  condition  that  a branch  of  the 
road  be  made  to  Pittsburg.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  countenance  given  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  by  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
has  been  dictated  by  the  interests  of  jvhich  Pitts- 
burg is  the  centre,  and  may  be  expected  to  be  with- 
drawn when  those  interests  are  no  longer  subserved. 

That  the  rail  road,  if  extended  according  to  the 
charter,  will  afford  the  shortest  and  cheapest  com- 
munication from  Pittsburg  to  the  seaboard,  is  unde- 
niable. It  would  in  fact  place  that  city  in  closer 
proximity  with  the  ocean,  considering  the  difficulties 
and  interruptions  in  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware, 
than  the  c'ty  of  Philadelphia;  and  must  therefore, 
so  long  as  there  is  a reasonable  expectation  of  its 
extension,  continue  to  be  preferable  to  any  other 
route. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  formidable  enemies  in 
many  parts  of  that  state,  and  if  the  company  should 
fail  to  consult  those  interests  at  present  favorable  to 
the  enterprise,  or  relax  its  efforts  to  extend  the 
work,  Pennsylvania  would  doubtless  redouble  her 
exertions  either  to  construct  new  works,  or  to  re- 
duce the  charges  upon  such  as  are  already  in  opera- 
tion. In  any  such  competition,  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation on  the  turnpike  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Cum- 
berland, must  always  give  advantage  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania works,  not  easy  to  be  counteracted. 

In  the  further  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  however,  the  interests  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore  are  the  most  deeply  involved. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  her  liberal  contri- 
butions to  the  work,  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  ac- 
tuated merely  by  the  dividends  she  might  derive 
from  the  income  of  the  road,  or  that  in  cheerfully 
submitting  to  the  burthen  of  taxation  for  this  pur- 
pose, her  citizens  contemplated  no  other  advantage 
than  the  precarious  interest  which  might  accrue 
from  the  investment.  These  considerations  doubtless 
had  their  influence,  and  ltwas  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  weight  of  taxation  would  be  gradually 
lightened  as  the  work  should  be  extended  to  a pro- 
fitable point.  But  the  interest  as  a stockholder  was 
the  least  inducement  to  engaging  in  the  enterprise, 
and  would  afford  the  weakest  justification  for  incur- 
ring so  large  a debt.  The  leading,  sagacious,  and 
sufficient  object  was  to  enlarge  the  resources  and  to 
elevate  the  destiny  of  this  flourishing  community: 
to  ensure  to  Baltimore  a full  participation  in  the  in- 
exhaustible trade  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  by  this  means  to  augment  the  capital  and  invi- 
gorate the  enterprise  of  her  citizens;  to  add  to  the 
value  of  their  property,  and  re-establish  and  perma- 
nently maintain  their  commercial  supremacy. 

The  city  authorities  well  knew  that  these  objects 
were  not  to  be  attained  by  a partial  work,  or  by  their 
unaided  resources;  and  they  therefore  formed  a com 
pact  with  the  state,  by  which  the  city  took  the  lead 
in  carrying  the  road  to  Cumberland,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  state  would  contribute  an  equal  sum  to- 
wards its  further  prosecution.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, no  less  the  right  than  the  interest  of  the  city 
which  has  performed  its  part,  to  see  that  this  ob- 
ject be  diligently  and  perseveringly  followed  up. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  interests  more  irn 
mediately  connected  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  terminating  in  a foreign  district,  have  looked 
with  great  jealousy  upon  the  advance  of  the  rail  road 
to  Cumberland,  and  have  grudgingly  consented  to  any 
measure  by  which  it  could  be  facilitated.  Although 
it  may  be  hoped  that  in  future  this  particular  rivalry 
may  be  less  active;  a competition  of  a much  more 
serious  character  may  be  expected  to  arise,  unless  the 
rail  road  be  vigorously, carried  beyond  its  reach. — 


The  canal  has  progressed  too  far.  and  combines  too 
many  interests  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  also  will 
not  at  an  early  day  be  completed  to  Cumberland:  and 
if  the  rail  road  be  permitted  to  linger  for  any  great 
length  of  time  at  that  point,  all  must  see  that  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandize  and  produce,  to  and 
from  the  west,  the  canal  may  become  a formidable 
rival.  The  trade  from  the  loest  to  Baltimore  consists 
mainly  of  articles,  a small  portion  only  of  which 
come  to  this  city  for  consumption.  They  will  be 
brought  for  exportation  either  coastwise  or  to  foreign 
ports;  and  may  be  as  well  exported  from  Alexandria, 
— to  which  point  the  canal  will  soon  be  completed — • 
as  from  Baltimore.  Reaching  Cumberland  in  wagons 
across  the  mountains,  as  choiee  must  there  be  made 
between  the  rail  road  and  the  canal,  and  in  either 
event,  commissioners  for  handling  and  forwarding 
must  be  paid.  A selection  of  the  cheapest  route  for 
the  port  of  exportation  may  be  expected,  and  there- 
fore, unless  tho  rail  road  consent  to  reduce  its  charge 
below  the  point  of  profit,  Baltimore  may  be  deprived 
the  trade.  Such  competition  can  only  be  effectually 
defeated  by  extending  the  rail  road  to  the  Ohio  river, 
in  which  case  the  single  change  being  from  steamboat 
to  the  rail  road,  the  produce  once  on  the  rail  road, 
at  a reasonable  cost  of  transportation,  would  not  be 
likely  to  incur  the  cost  of  transhipment  at  Cumber- 
land. 

It  has  been  a matter  not  more  of  surprise  than  of 
deep  regret  that  the  commercial  and  general  pros- 
perity of  Baltimore  which  advanced  with  so  much 
rapidity  before  and  during  the  war  should  have  been 
so  suddenly  arrested,  and  that  the  trade  of  more  re- 
cent years  upon  any  just  scale  of  comparison  is  so 
much  less  than  in  what  may  be  called  the  “olden 
time  ” All  recollect  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
the  city  at  the  period  mentioned,  and  the  extensive 
commerce,  especially  in  western  produce  and  dry 
goods,  which  was  carried  on  thirty  years  ago,  and  all 
must  now  sensibly  deplore  that  with  an  increased 
population  and  not  less  capilal  and  enterprise,  there 
should  be  so  great  a falling  off. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  during  the  period  of 
her  former  prosperity,  by  means  ot  her  turnpike 
roads,  and  other  improvements  towards  the  west, 
Baltimore  was  enabled  to  maintain  a successful  com- 
petition for  the  trade  of  that  region;  and  that  by  the 
introduction  and  vast  augmentation  of  steamboats 
upon  the  western  waters,  the  trade,  which  previously 
centred  here,  has  been  diverted  to  Neio  Orleans,  and 
thence  to  Neiv  York.  To  regain  these  advantages 
and  restore  the  former  prosperity  of  Baltimore,  the 
rail  road  must  be  completed  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  steam  engines  on  the  land  must  compete  with 
those  on  the  water.  We  must  ensure  cheap  transporta- 
tion by  steam  power  from  New  Orleans  to  this  city. 

It  is  not  doubted,  therefore,  that  all  the  interests 
involved  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  every  motive  of 
duty  and  sound  policy  require  that  it  should  be  press- 
ed forward  with  the  utmost  despatch. 

Hereafter,  as  in  the  past,  the  work  may  be  advan- 
ced by  gradations,  and  in  such  manner  as  that  each 
step  will  open  new  sources  of  trade  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  construction;  and  in  that 
way  prevent  any  risk  from  a partial  expenditure. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  push  the  road  without 
interruption  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  and  iron  de- 
posites  of  Allegany  county;  whereby  the  develope- 
ments  now  in  progress  in  that  region  will  be  accele- 
rated, and  the  means  of  cheap  transportation  to  the 
Baltimore  market  be  promptly  afforded. 

From  that  point,  independently  of  the  iron  which 
is  now  known  to  be  awaiting  the  extension  of  the 
road,  it  may  be  expected  that  a considerable  amount 
of  coal  will  early  be  offered  for  transportation.  By 
this  means  a new  and  valuable  course  of  trade  will 
be  brought  to  the  city,  and  a fresh  impulse  Imparted 
to  her  enterprise.  The  superior  purity  and,  in  many 
other  respects,  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Allegany  coal 
when  they  become  known,  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
it  to  extensive  use,  not  only  in  Maryland  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union;  and  for  the  purpose  of  steam,  as 
well  as  in  many  descriptions  of  manufactures,  it  will 
be  generally  adopted.  Indeed  it  is  not  only  necessa- 
ry to  bring  it  to  the  Atlantic  market  at  a reasonable 
price  to  ensure  it  a general  preference  over  any  other 
coal  yet  discovered. 

If  by  means  of  cheap  transportation,  Baltimore 
can  be  made  a depot  for  this  article,  of  which,  if  the 
rail  road  be  carried  to  the  mines,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  the  demand  for  this  market,  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  exportation,  even  within  a short  time, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  annually;  and  according  to  this  estimate, 
the  revenue  of  the  road  from  this  source  would 
amount  to  about  $380,000.  The  consumption  by  the 
rail  road  company  alone  is  an  item  of  great  impor- 
tance. At  present  the  company  have  thirty  engines 
of  which  from  the  opening  of  the  road  to  Cumberland 
there  will  not  be  less  than  twenty- five  in  actual  em- 
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ploymcnt  daily,  and  the  consn  nnti  m of  coal  by  this 
taumber  will  not  be  less  than  30.0*Ji)  t us.  The  price 
of  Inc  article  at  Cumberland,  until  the  road  can  be 
carried  farther  is  estimated  at  §2  50  per  ton,  while 
at  the  mines,  including  the  cost  of  handling  and  load- 
ing into  the  cars,  it  would  not  cost  more  Ilian  one 
dollar  per  ton;  thereby  saving  to  the  company  in  the 
article  ol  fuel  alone,  not  less  than  $45,000  annually. 

The  line  of  the  road  according  to  the  location  al- 
ready adopted,  passes  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  principal  coal  and  iron  establishments  of  that  re- 
gion, and  therefore,  in  extending  it  to  that  point, 
there  would  be  no  deviation  from  the  route  to  the 
Ohio  river.  The  distance  from  Cumberland  will  not 
exceed  twelve  and  a half  miles;  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction including  the  rightof  way  and  depot  estab- 
lishments, is  estimated  at  not  more  than  $250  000. 

Of  this  sum  the  iron  requisite  for  the  rail  way  may 
be  estimated  at  $70,000,  and  this,  it  is  understood,  a 
single  establishment  in  Alleghany  county  will  furnish, 
agreeing  to  receive  payment  from  the  tolls  chargeable 
upon  the  transportation  of  their  other  commodities. 

It  is  obvious  that  those  capitalists  engaged  in  the 
important  works  in  the  coal  and  iron  region  have  an 
immediate  and  deep  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
road  to  the  theatre  of  these  operations;  not  less 
certainly,  than  that  which  they  have  already  na- 
nifested  in  the  canal,  since  it  would  not  only  en- 
large the  market  for  their  materials,  but  would  be 
rendered  availiable  within  a much  shorter  time,  and 
at  an  inconsiderable  expense.  Their  plain  interest, 
therefore,  would  dictate  an  immediate  employment 
of  a part  of  their  capital  in  the  extension  of  the  road 
as  almost  indispensably  necessary  to  a prompt  de- 
velopement  of  their  resources;  and  while  they  would 
in  this  way  acceierate  their  own  operations  they 
would  insure  a reasonable  interest  upon  their  invest- 
ment in  the  rail  road. 

An  advance  either  from  those  capitalists,  or  from 
the  institutions  of  Baltimore,  of  a sum  considerably 
less  than  one  half  of  that  they  heretofore  liberally 
contributed  towards  the  construction  of  the  road  to 
Cumberland,  and  upon  a security  of  not  less  solidity, 
the  object  here  presented  might  he  immediately  ac- 
complished. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  if  the  estimate  alrea- 
dy stated  of  the  quantity  of  coal  necessary  for  the 
Baltimore  market  be  not  extravagant,  the  revenue 
from  the  transportation  of  that  article  alone  would 
in  less  than  six.  months  reimburse  any  advance  that 
might  be  required  from  any  quarter.  To  this  might 
be  added  the  annual  saving  in  the  article  of  fuel,  be- 
ing equal  to  one  fourth  of  any  surd  which  would  be 
needed  to  complete  the  road  to  the  point  indicated. 
And  when  it  is  considered,  that  neither  this  amount 
of  revenue  upon  the  transportation  of  coal  nor  the 
saving  in  the  article  of  fuel,  can  be  realized  until  the 
work  is  extended  to  the  mines,  it  is  obviously  the  in- 
terest of  the  stockholders  to  consent  to  a temporary 
application  of  such  part  of  their  revenue  as  might 
be  derived  from  transportation  of  coal,  without  di- 
verting in  any  manner,  in  the  interim,  from  its  ordi- 
nary application,  the  revenue  from  all  other  sources. 

But  there  ought  in  no  event  to  be  any  other  ap- 
propriation of  the  revenue,  and  no  further  levy  upon 
the  city  of  Baltimore  in  order  to  extend  the  road; 
and  such  is  notin  the  contemplation  of  the  board. 

Should  these  suggestions  prove  feasible,  and  surely 
in  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  interests 
of  Baltimore  they  deserve  to  succeed — during  the 
time  which  would  be  occupied  in  the  construction  of 
the  road  to  the  mines,  the  board  might  employ  the 
necessary  exertions  to  render  their  other  resources 
available.  If  in  these  they  should  be  successful,  the 
road  might  then  be  continued  without  interruption  to 
the  Ohio  river,  and  even  should  they  fail,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  work  to  the  mines  would  add  considera- 
bly to  the  advantages  of  its  termination  at  Cumber- 
land, and  remain  a source  of  permanent  profit  to  the 
stockholders. 

Besides  the  means  here  indicated,  the  company  is 
not  destitute  of  resources  upon  which  it  may  with 
some  reason  rely  for  tht  prosecution  of  the  road  to 
the  western  waters.  The  entire  cost  of  the  work 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  is  estimated  at  $4  600,- 
000,  and  of  the  branch  to  Pittsburg  at  $1,312,634, 
making  altogether  $5,922,634. 

The  com,  any  have  yet  in  reserve  of  the  subscrip- 
tion by  the  state,  the  sum  of  $3,175,000;  upon  this 
it  will  be  conceded  that  no  immediate  reliance  can 
be  placed.  But  unless  the  state  is  reduced  to  an  ut- 
ter prostration  of  the  public  credit,  an  idea  not  to  be 
tolerated, — the  time  is  not  dislant  when  the  securi- 
ties held  by  the  company,  may  if  necessary  be  brought 
into  use. 

They  have  also  the  subscription  authorised  by  the 
state  of  Virginia,  amounting  to  $1,358,000,  the  pay- 
ment whereof  connot  be  avoided,  if  the  work  be  ex- 
tended according  to  the  terms  of  the  law;  and  they 
have  the  subscription  of  $1,000,000,  by  the  city  of 


Wheeling,  w hich  si  consent  to  surrender  to 

Pittsburg  all  tii.'  1 • of  the  work,  she  may  be 

expected  in  dm  me  to  render  available. 

To  these  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  add  a similar  con- 
tribution by  the  city  of  Pittsburg  as  soon  as  she  can 
be  satisfied  with  such  aid  the  road  can  be  completed 
to  that  city;  and  it  will  tic  seen  the  aggregate  of  these 
sums  exceeds  by  $610,366  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
entire  work. 

There  is  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  within  a short 
time  a new  resource,  not  hilherto  relied  upon,  may- 
be opened  to  im  - npu  iy.  The  transportation  of 
the  mail,  with  th  audition  and  regularity  and  safe- 
tv  afiurdre  .ads,  lias  become  an  object  of 

ere.it.  u.-  .eif  - a.-,. -I  if  indispensable  importance;  and 
ti:c  oust  ■ 1 1 1 i , ■ department  is  already  diligently  devi- 
sing means  by  which  it  may  obtain  such  control  as 
will  effect  this  object.  The  completion  of  the  line 
of  rail  roads  along  the  sea  board,  while  it  increases 
the  necessity  of  similar  facilities  between  the  Atlan- 
tic cities  and  tile  western  states,  affords  the  depart- 
ment the  opportunity  of  obtaining  them  with  compa- 
rative ease.  The  extension  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  to  Wheeling  and  to  Pittsburg  and  thence 
connecting  with  the  lioais  on  the  western  waters, 
would  immediately  give  to  the  mail  transportation 
the  power  of  steam  from  Ihe  sea  board  throughout 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  arid  in  this  respect,  place 
the  western  country  upon  an  equality  with  the  At- 
lantic states.  To  accomplish  an  object  of  so  much 
importance  in  a national  point  of  view,  and  to  en- 
sure the  right  of  transportation  in  perpetuity,  the 
department  need  only  to  advance  a sum  in  three  an- 
nual instalments,  not  greater  than  that  which  in  twen- 
ty years  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  trans- 
portation of  l lie  mail  alone. 

In  bringing  these  resources  to  the  view  of  the 
stockholders  arid  of  the  community  at  large,  the 
board  is  not  unmindful  that  they  are  more  or  less 
contingent;  and  that  the  expectations  founded  upon 
them  may  fail — ao  the  soberest  calculations,  dictated 
by  the  soundest  wisdom  and  most  reasonable  hopes, 
may  fail;  but  if  they  are  to  fail,  it  should  not  be  from 
a want  of  proper  energy  and  perseverance,  nor  with- 
out an  effect  to  realize  them. 

They  ought  not  to  fail  without  an  appeal  to  the 
state  of  Vinginia  to  modify  the  terms  of  hersubscrip- 
tion,  and  now  that  so  much  has  been  done,  to  put 
fourth  her  power  to  accomplish  the  rest;  to  Wheeling, 
to  bestir  herself  to  make  good  her  engagements,  and 
to  Pittsburg,  to  contribute  her  share;  to  the  post  office 
department,  to  secure  advantages  which  may  not  be 
otherwise  attainable;  and  to  the  institutions  of  Balti- 
more to  ensure  the  completion  of  an  enterprise 
which,  by  its  influence  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
city,  is  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  add  to  the  profits 
of  their  operations.  Whatever  results  may  attend 
the  efforts  of  the  board  and  the  stockholders  for  these 
purposes,  however,  no  room  should  be  left  for  re- 
proach at  home,  and  no  ground  to  impute  negligence 
or  supineness  to  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
enterprise  has  been  especially  entrusted.  It  is  in  the 
order  of  things  that  great  enterprises  are  always  at- 
tended with  great  difficulties,  only  to  be  overcome 
by  persevering  energy  and  unwavering  fortitude.  If 
in  such  works  as  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
those  engaged  in  the  prosecution  should  shrink  from 
obstacles  inseparable  from  all  great  undertakings, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  would  accomplish  nothing: 
the  New  York  and  Erie  canal  would  never  have  been 
made,  and  the  present  work  could  not  have  reached 
Harper’s  Ferry.  If,  in  1838,  when  the  company 
found  itself  without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
road  as  then  constructed — with  an  income  less  than 
the  expenditures,  and  vvitli  charters  of  a precarious 
tenure — the  subscription  by  the  state,  clogged  with 
appalling  embarrassments,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  unable  to  pay — if,  in  that 
crisis,  the  board  had  yielded  to  the  apparent  necessi- 
ty of  the  case,  and  made  no  effort  to  vanquish  the 
difficulties  with  which  they  were  beset,  their  task 
would  have  proved  utterly  hopeless,  and  the  work 
must  have  been  forever  abandoned.  They  did  not 
falter,  however,  and  though  the  success  with  which 
their  offbrts  have  been  crowned  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  beget  vain  and  delusive  expectations,  it  may  at 
least  be  hoped  that  the  energy  and  perseverance 
which  have  achieved  file  past,  will  not  be  altogether 
unavailing  in  the  future. 

Those  who  will  recur  to  the  year  1836,  and  call  to 
mind  the  gloom  which  then  clouded  their  prospects, 
and  who  will  reflect  upon  the  almost  hopeless  state 
of  their  limited  i\  sources,  and  the  efforts  strenuously- 
made  in  some  quarters  to  discourage  the  payment 
even  of  these,  will  nut  fail  to  acknowledge,  whatever 
they  may  th  ink  of  the  present  resources  of  the  com- 
pany, that  tlie  prospect  of  extending  the  road  to  the 
Ohio  river  is  quite  as  fair  and  reason. ible  as  it  was 
at  the  former  period,  and  even  more  recently,  of 
finishing  it  to  Cumberland. 


The  directors,  therefore,  fixing  Iheir  attenlion 
upon  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  enterprise  com- 
mitted to  their  management,  and  feeling  it  an  im- 
perative duly  diligently  and  in  good  faith  to  labor 
for  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  will  continue  to 
exert  all  their  skill  and  energy  to  realise  tiie  means 
of  finishing  the  road  to  the  Ohio  river — not  doubting 
that  in  this  resolution  they  will  receive  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  stockholders  and  of  the  coi*muriity  at 
large. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

LOUIS  McLANE,  president. 

(A.) 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  October 
1.  1842. 

Dn. 


Stock  in  the  Washington  branch 
road, 

Cost  of  road  to  Har- 
per’s Ferry  $3,465,048  79 

Real  estate  and  depots,  266,156  86 
Locomotives,  horses, 
mules  and  harness, 
passenger  and  bur- 
den cars,  268,794  35 

Cost  of  the  road  west  of  Harper’s 
Ferry, 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  London, 
Interest  on  state  bonds, 

City  of  Baltimore  six  per  cent,  stock 
on  hand, 

Bills  receivable, 

Expenses  of  stock  certificate  of  the 
state,  to  be  refunded  by  commis- 
sioner of  loans, 

City  of  Baltimore  six  per  cent,  stock 
pledged  to  banks  and  individuals, 
William  Woodvilie, 

Western  bank 

Cash  in  the  hadds  of  officers, 

Cash  on  hand, 


$1,032,600  00 


$4,000,000  00 

3,235,592  56 
2,878,017  35 
1,083  16 

72,292  15 
1,234  92 


1,711  40 

104,983  33 
1,000  00 
270  00 
8,568  43 
38  570  96 


Cr. 

Loan  at  six  per  cent,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  stock  in  the  Washington 
branch  road 

Stock  $4,000,000  00 

Delinquent  stockhol- 
ders, 257  50 


Due  to  Washington  branch  road, 
Loans  from  banks  in  city  stock  on 
account  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
Bills  payable, 

Thomas  Whitridge, 

Premiums  on  sterling  bills, 

City  of  Baltimore, 

State  of  Maryland  5 per  cent,  sterl- 
ing bonds, 

Interest  on  city  stock, 

Revenue,  $430,881  21 

Less  expenses,  re- 
pairs and  interest,  277,614  76 


$11,375,924  26 


$1,000,000  00 


$3,999,742  50 
159,594  65 

57,623  61 
80,713  12 
4,297  74 
2,588  79 
2,700,768  31 

3,200,000  00 
17  324  09 


*$153,266  45 


$11,375,924  26 
J.  I.  ATKTNSON,  secretary. 
Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
October  1,  1842. 


(B.) 

Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  on  account  of  the  main 
stem  of  the  road,  for  the  yeur  ending  the  30t/i  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842. 

The  amount  received  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  September,  1842,  is  $426,492  66 

And  the  expenses  for  the  same  period  are  as  follows, 
viz. 


Expenses  of  transportation, 
of  the  superintendent, 

&c. 

Repairs  of  the  road, 

Repairs  of  depots, 

Repairs  of  water  stations, 
Repairs  of  burden  cars, 
Repairs  of  passenger  cars, 
Repairs  of  locomotives, 
Repairs  of  bridges, 

Interest  on  moneys  borrowed, 


including  fuel,  salaries 
agents,  conductors,  &c. 
$98,417  90 
58,765  95 
5,090  45 
710  40 
13,207  02 
6,038  35 
24,367  34 
186  12 


2,072  00 


To  ihis  amount  is  to  be.  a ided  the  dividend  from  die 
Washington  branch  road  lo  be  received  by  t lie  main 
stem,  viz  $61,630,  and  which  will  make  the  net  ieven- 
nue  §204,896  45. 
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Construction  of  water  stations, 
improvements  at  Mount  Clare, 
and  rebuilding  engine  house  at 
Frederick,  2,498  99 

Office  and  incidental  expenses, 
including  salaries,  house  rent, 

&c.  9,432  24 

—221,296  76 

Shewing  tfle  net  rev’ue  for  the  year  to  be  $205,205  90 
J.  I.  ATKINSON,  secretary. 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
October  1,  1842. 


JF.) 

WASHINGTON  BRANCH. 

TONNAGE. 


Tons. 

cwts.  qrs. 

lbs. 

Revenue. 

1841-2, 

30,760 

15 

1 

13 

$56,174  93 

1840-1, 

23,789 

5 

3 

10 

50,945  87 

Increase, 

1340-41 

1841-42, 

6,971 

9 2 

FASSENGERS. 

Passengers. 

108,136 

94,567 

3 

$5,229  06 

Revenue. 
$233,873  46 
199,339  27 

(C.) 

Comparative  statement  of  the  passengers  and  tonnage 
which  passed  over  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember of  the  years  1841  and  1842. 


1611. 

Passengers. 

June, 

16,8871 

July, 

18,691  i 

August, 

16  641 

September, 

16,233i 

70,453i 

1342. 

Passengers. 

June, 

12,0931 

July, 

14,620! 

August, 

15,514 

September, 

15,143! 

57,371! 

October  1,  1842. 


Tonnage. 

Amount. 

3,684 

$32,429 

82 

4,574 

29,146 

46 

5 678 

35,668 

19 

7,057 

44,387 

05 

20,993 

$141,631 

22 

Tonnage. 

Amount. 

3,025 

$33  205 

21 

2,867 

30,407 

66 

6,757 

44,195 

95 

10,057 

56,624 

42 

22,706 

$164,428 

24 

(D.) 

The  Washington  branch  rail  road,  October 

Dr. 


1st,  1842. 


Cost  of  road,  real  estate,  engines  and 
cars,  $1,652,463  25 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  officers,  171  16 

Due  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  159,694  66 


$1,812  229  07 

Cr. 

Stock,  $1,650,000  00 

Annuity  of  five  per  cent.  25,000  00 

Revenue,  $211,700  26 

Less  expenses,  repairs 
and  interest,  74,471  19 

*$137,229  07 


$1,812,229  07 
J.  I.  ATKINSON,  secretary. 
Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
October  1st,  1842. 


(E.) 

Statement  of  the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Washing- 
ton branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  for 
the  year  ending  the  30th  September,  1841. 

.The  amount  received  for  the  transportation  of  pas 
sengers  and  merchandise  for  the  year  ending  30th 
of  September,  1842,  is  $206,548  53 

And  the  expenses  for  the  same  period 


are  as  follows,  viz: 
Expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, including  fuel, 
salaries  of  superinten- 
dent, agents,  conduc- 
tors, &c. 

Repairs  of  the  road 
Repairs  of  locomotives, 
Repairs  of  passenger  cars, 
Repairs  of  burden  cars, 
Repairs  of  depots, 

Repairs  of  water  stations, 
Interest  on  Elkridge  land- 
ing annuity. 

Construction  of  depot  at 
Washington, 

Office  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, including  sala- 
ries, house  rent,  &c. 


$26,397  76 
20,374  33 
6 226  81 
4 810  19 
4,283  80 
286  05 
516  23 

1,750  00 

3,816  71 


6,009  21 


$74,471  19 


$132,077  34 

Deduct  bonus  due  the  state,  one-fifth 

to  the  receipts  from  passengers,  43,431  42 


Shewing  the  net  revenue  for  the  year 

to  be  $88,645  92 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company, 
October  1st,  1842.  J.  I.  ATKINSON,  sec'y. 

*From  this  amount  is  to  be  deducted  the  bonus  due 
the  state,  oae-fifih  of  the  receipts  from  passengers, 
$43,431  4*2  leaving  the  net  balance  of  revenue  account 
£93,797  63. 


Decrease,  13,569  $34,534  19 

October  1st,  1842. 

CROTON  WATER  WORKS. 

Celebration  of  the  introduction  of  the  Croton 

WATER  INTO  THE  CITY  OF  NeiV  YORK  ON  THE  14TH 

INSTANT. 

From  the  JVeiu  York  Sun. 

The  morning  dawned  in  uncloudy  beauty.  At  day 
break  the  veteran  corps  of  artillery,  stationed  on  the 
Battery,  announced  the  commencement  of  the  cele- 
bration by  a salute  of  21  guns,  the  reverberations  of 
which  through  the  city,  conveyed  truly  the  notes  of 
joy  and  gladness.  The  bells  of  the  various  churches 
then  sent  forth  a merry  peal,  expressing  the  dawn  of 
that  new  epoch  as  regards  our  beautiful  metropolis, 
which  for  ages  will  benefit  and  bless  its  citizens. 
The  sounds  of  music  from  the  different  bands  as  the 
military  and  other  bodies  proceeded  through  the 
streets  to  take  the  places  assigned  them  in  the  pro- 
cession, then  broke  gladly  upon  the  ear,  and  the 
whole  city  at  once  assumed  life  and  motion — the 
young  and  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  soon  thronged  the 
streets,  anxious  to  obtain  a favorable  position  to  wit- 
ness the  procession — the  surrounding  country  sent 
forth  its  inhabitants,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  half  a million  of  persons  were  present.  The 
I splendid  fountains  in  the  Park  and  Union  Place, 
(which  were  allowed  to  play  with  a light  head  of 
water,  and  looked  truly  brilliant,)  were  soon  sur- 
| rounded  by  the  multitude,  gazing  with  admiration 
I and  wonder  at  their  performance.  The  various  pla- 
ces of  amusement  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags 
and  banners,  and  the  stripes  and  stars  floated  proud- 
ly and  majestically  from  the  tops  of  the  various  pub- 
lic buildings — the  ships  in  the  harbor  were  dressed 
in  their  richest  colors,  aptly  exhibiting  the  interest 
which  the  sons  of  Neptune  took  in  the  proceeding 
which  brings  the  mighty  waters  of  the  interior  in 
juxtaposition  with  their  briny  and  native  element. 

Presentation  of  the  Banner.  The  first  public  exhi- 
bition in  the  events  of  the  day  was  the  presentation 
of  the  splendid  banner  prepared  by  direction  of  the 
city,  to  the  members  of  the  fire  department.  It  is 
truly  a brilliant  affair,  about  13  feet  high  by  8|  wide. 
The  frame  containing  the  banner  is  surmounted  by 
a splendid  eagle,  also  ladders  and  other  emblems  of 
the  fire  department.  It  was  mounted  on  a carriage, 
handsomely  decorated,  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
each  attended  by  a colored  groom,  in  Turkish  cos- 
tume. 

The  presentation  of  the  banner  took  place  in  the 
mayor’s  office.  It  was  received  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
partment by  Adam  P.  Pentz,  esq.  president  of  the 
fire  department.  The  mayor  made  a brilliant  ad- 
dress; whicli  was  responded  to  in  a happy  manner 
by  Mr.  P.  The  scene  in  the  Park  by  this  time  had 
become  truly  animated — a portion  of  the  military 
were  parading  “with  band  and  banner,”  previous  to 
repairing  to  the  situations  assigned  them  in  line — 
the  immense  staging  erected  for  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  Music  Society,  for  the  performance  of  the 
ode,  was  filled  with  spectators  of  both  sexes,  the 
windows  of  the  neighboring  houses  were  crowded  by 
ladies,  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain  was  densely 
thronged,  and  the  whole  exhibited  a moving  mass  of 
joyous  and  happy  beings. 

THE  PROCESSION. 

Owing  to  the  constant  arrival  of  military  and  fire 
companies,  mechanical  and  temperance  associations, 
and  various  civic  bodies  from  the  adjoining  towns, 
the  procession  did  not  commence  its  march  till  some 
time  after  10  o’clock,  which  was  the  hour  designat- 
ed. A splendid  corps  of  cavalry,  escorting  the  grand 
marshal,  Gen.  Gilbert  Hopkins,  accompanied  by  his 
six  aids,  all  in  splendid  attire,  formed  the  van  It 
was  succeeded  by  a guard  of  honor  composed  of  the 
Independence  Guard,  Sing  Sing  Guards,  and  Wash- 
ington Riflemen.  Then  came  the  first  division  of 
military,  under  Gen.  Sanford.  Then  the  second  di- 
vision, under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Stryker,  consist- 
ing of  the  officers  and  ex-officers  of  the  Croton  aque- 
duct department,  the  members  of  the  society  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  mayors  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Albany, 
Troy,  Jersey  city,  Newark,  &c.  in  carriages,  escort- 
ed by  the  2d  regiment,  the  committee  of  arrange- 


ments, members  and  ex-members  of  the  commori 
council  of  New  York,  members  of  congress,  and 
state  legislatures,  common  council  of  Albany,  Troy, 
Jersey  city  and  Newark,  trustees  of  Williamsburg, 
officers  of  the  corporation,  county  officers,  foreign 
consuls,  &c.  The  third  division  under  the  direction 
of  Gen.  Wm.  L.  Morris,  consisted  of  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  militia  officers  off  duty,  the  teachers 
and  boys  of  the  naval  schools,  the  clergy,  judges 
and  officers  of  the  courts,  members  of  the  bar,  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University,  New  York 
lyceum,  society  of  letters,  chamber  of  commerce, 
board  of  trade,  scientific  societies,  &c. 

The  British  consul,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  his  son  the 
vice  consul,  in  their  official  costume,  the  consul 
bearing  in  his  hand  a small  British  flag.  In  the  ba- 
rouche, with  four  elegant  horses  decorated,  was  a 
gilded  pole,  on  which  floated  the  flags  of  England 
and  the  United  States,  attached  by  a wreath  of  olive 
branch  surmounted  with  three  large  ostrich  feath- 
ers, “the  Prince  of  Wales’  plume.”  To  the  united 
flags  a card  was  appended  “Mother  and  daughter 
united,  the  peace  of  the  world  preserved.” 

The  consul  was  accompanied  by  the  president  of 
the  St.  Patrick’s,  and  the  president  of  the  society  of 
St.  George,  with  the  flags  of  their  orders. 

The  fourth  d ivision  was  composed  of  the  fire  de- 
partment, under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Pentz.  It  was 
led  by  the  Philadelphia  Co.  Fairmount,  a most  splen- 
did corps — succeeded  by  companies  from  Baltimore, 
Williamsburg,  Newark,  Jersey  city  and  other  places, 
also  by  the  Brooklyn  fire  department,  in  full 
strength — then  came  the  New  York  fire  department, 
preceded  by  the  carriage  containing  their  new  ban- 
ner, drawn  by  four  splendid  white  horses  each  at- 
tended by  a groom  as  already  described — the  engine, 
hose  and  ladder  companies  then  followed  in  numeri- 
cal order,  the  whole  exhibiting  a tout  ensemble,  the 
magnificence  of  which  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Many  of  the  companies  had  costly  banners,  con- 
taining appropriate  figures  and  devices — their  en- 
gines, and  other  apparatus  were  gaily  bedecked  with 
flowers,  several  bands  of  music  accompanied  them; 
the  members  of  the  different  companies  were  dress- 
ed in  uniform,  some  of  the  larger  engines  were 
drawn  by  four  and  six  horses,  and  they  presented, 
altogether  a scene  such  as  probably,  no  procession  of 
firemen  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  ever  before 
equalled.  The  fifth  division,  (under  Col.  Philbuck, 
was  composed  of  the  masonic  fraternity,  with  the  va- 
rious insignia  of  their  order,  the  contractors  and 
workmen  of  the  water  works,  several  of  the  latter 
mounted  on  wagons  and  engaged  in  working  on 
pipes— one  of  the  wagons  presented  a banner  inscri 
bed  “Pipe  Layers.” 

Next  was  the  typographical  society  and  printers, 
preceded  by  a carriage,  on  which  were  printing 
presses,  one  of  them  was  the  identical  press  on  which 
Franklin  worked  when  a journeyman  printer  in  Lon- 
don— the  other  was  a small  Smith  press,  throwing 
off  copies  of  the  ode  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Geo.  Morris — then  the  North  river  navy — then  a car 
drawn  by  two  horses,  representing  the  miller  and 
his  men — and  another  a miniature  steamboat,  about 
four  or  five  feet  long,  followed  by  the  captains  of  the 
North  river  steamboats,  in  barouches. 

The  sixth  division  was  composed  of  the  butchers 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  on  horseback,  and  a 
most  imposing  scene  they  presented.  They  each 
had  white  aprons  and  plaid  sleeves,  the  latter  fasten- 
ing immediately  above  the.elbows;  also  all  wearing 
splendid  badges.  Connected  with  them  was  a car, 
on  the  platform  of  which  was  a young  ox,  several 
sheep,  hay,  and  attendants. 

The  seventh  division  (under  Mr.  John  Ridley)  was 
composed  of  gold  and  silver  artisans,  mercantile  li- 
brary association,  marine  society,  society  of  mecha- 
nics and  tradesmen,  mechanics’  society  school,  dele- 
gation of  home  league,  the  American  and  mecha- 
nics’ institutes,  and  the  school  of  the  institute,  offi- 
cers of  the  U.  S.  government,  pupils  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  institution. 

The  eighth  division  (under  Surgeon  General  Pen- 
nell) was  composed  of  several  benevolent  societies, 
viz:  St.  Nicholas,  St.  George,  Friendly  Sons  of  St. 
Patrick,  Hibernian,  Ben.  Burial  society,  Universal 
Ben.  society,  Shamrock,  sons  of  Herman,  German, 
Washington,  Italian  Universal,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  St.  David,  which  was  attended  by  a ear 
drawn  by  four  fine  bays,  on  the  platform  of  which 
were  three  harpers,  with  magnificent  harps,  repre- 
senting the  ancient  Druids. 

The  ninth  division  was  composed  of  the  various 
temperance  societies,  with  splendid  and  appropriate 
banners,  cars,  on  which  were  representations  of  a 
well  and  cistern,  and  various  other  emblems  of  their 
noble  cause.  They  were  preceded  by  two  military 
companies — the  Temperance  Guards  and  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Riflemen — in  this  were  also  two 
companies  (without  arms)  of  U.  S.  soldiers,  severa 
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companies  of  juveniles,  &.o, — the  beauty  of  which 
and  the  happy  emotions  they  created  among  the 
multitude,  may  be  readily  imagined.  They  were  re- 
oeatedly  cheered  on  the  route.  The  tenth  division 
was  composed  of  the  Rockland  ice  association,  ex- 
hibiting a cake  of  ice  of  immense  size — also  stran- 

ter3  and  citizens — the  whole  succeeded  by  several 
arouebes,  bearing  flags,  and  containing  many  of  the 
.youth  and  beauty  of  the  land. 

There  was  also  in  the  procession  a car  containing 
a representation  of  ploughing,  &. c.  The  length  of 
the  procession  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  end  of  the  procession  had  not  left  the  battery  till 
(three  hours  after  it  had  commenced  its  march.  It 
Was  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  passing.  The 


numbers  are  estimated  as  follows: 

The  military,  - - - 2,090 

Officials  of  this  and  other  cities,  1,000 
Firemen,  -----  3,500 
Temperance  societies,  - - 1,500 

Mechanics,  citizens,  &c.  - - 4,000 

Miscellaneous,  - - - - 3,000 


Total, 15,000 

. The  procession  passed  up  Broadway,  round  Union 
place,  down  to  the  Bowery,  through  Grand  to  East 
Broadway  and  Chatham  st.  to  the  Park.  On  reach- 
ing Union  place  a full  head  of  water  was  let  out  ol 
the  fountain,  as  was  also  the  case  when  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  Park.  The  effect  was  magnificent 
in  the  extreme,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  happy 
voices  rent  the  air  with  their  joyful  acclamations. 
An  address  was  then  delivered  by  Samuel  Stevens, 
esq.  president  of  the  late  board  of  water  commission- 
ers, and  an  ode  sung  in  most  brilliant  style  by  the 
Sacred  Music  Society,  in  which  over  200  vocal  per- 
formers joined,  aided  by  rich  instrumental  music. 

The  grand  marshal  then  announced  the  comple- 
tion of  the  ceremonies,  and  proposed  “nine  cheers 
for  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Croton  water.”  Three  cheers  were  then  given  for 
Gen.  Morris,  the  author  of  the  ode  composed  for  the 
the  occasion. 

No  accident  of  any  kind  happened,  and  the  whole 
passed  off  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 

After  the  ceremonies  were  over,  the  mayor,  gov- 
ernor, and  members  of  the  corporation  partook  of  a 
cold  collation  at  the  City  Hall.  No  wines  or  liquors 
were  used.  Towards  the  close  the  mayor  returned 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  city  to  the  numerous  stran- 
gers who  were  present  at  the  celebration,  and  closed 
by  offering  as  a toast,  “The  executive  of  the  state 
of  New  York.”  Cl ov.  Seward  eloquently  respond- 
ed, and  offered  the  following  toast: 

The  city  of  Mew  York — The  only  one  of  all  the  com- 
mercial cities  that  has  in  these  trying  times  perse- 
vered, and  has  maintained  her  credit  and  completed 
its  public  works. 

The  company  then  separated. 

In  the  evening  the  Astor  house  was  most  brilliant- 
ly illuminated  with  760  lights. 

Address  op  Mr.  Stevens. 

On  the  procession  reaching  at  the  Park,  Samuel 
Stevens,  esq.  president  of  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners, addressed  the  mayor  and  common  coun- 
cil as  follows,  from  a stand  erected  for  that  purpose: 
Mr.  Mayor,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Common  Council: 

In  delivering  over  the  Croton  water  and  the  works 
on  this  island,  I have  been  requested  hy  your  com- 
mittee to  make  such  remarks  as  the  occasion  may 
suggest: 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  our  city 
the  attainment  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  has 
been  a subject  of  the  highest  interest. 

The  Tea  Water  Pump,  situated  near  the  corner  of 
Pearland  Chatham  streets,  was,  for  a long  period  of 
time,  the  grand  source  of  all  drinkable  water  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  city. 

The  necessity  of  a greater  and  more  copious  sup- 

efor  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  appears  also  to 
re  been  early  admitted  by  our  whole  community. 
Many  of  the  present  generation  recollect  the  long 
lines  of  both  men  and  women  formed  to  pass  pails 
and  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  on  the  coldest  night 
of  winter,  with  but  a faint  hope  of  staying  the  con- 
flagration of  some  neighbor’s  dwelling. 

In  1774  the  corporation  adopted  the  plan  of  Chris- 
topher Colles,  of  making  a reservoir  in  Broadway, 
between  Pearl  and  White  streets,  to  supply  the  city, 
and  contracttd  fur  6,00U  feet  of  pitch  pine  logs  on  a 
credit  and  issued  their  bonds  to  Augustus  Van  Cort- 
land and  John  Jay  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  revo- 
lution stayed  this  work. 

In  179 9,  William  Weston,  a civil  engineer,  v/as 
employed  by  the  corporation  to  examine  the  Bronx 
and  reported  that  it  would  furnish  a supply. 

The  first  innovation  on  the  pail  and  bucket  system 
appears  to  have  bean  made  in  1731,  when  two  en- 
gines for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  were  imported, 
by  the  common  council,  from  London. 


This  was  a great  stride  in  the  arts,  and  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  carriers  of  buckets  looked 
upon  this,  the  working  these  machines,  was  of  the 
most  astonishing  kind. 

These  fire  engines,  and  others  which  were  added 
to  them,  performed  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires, 
being  supplied  from  the  rivers  and  pumps,  until  1799, 
when  the  Manhattan  company  was  chartered,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  “pure  and  whole- 
some water,”  and  as  an  additional  inducement  for 
the  introduction  of  water,  banking  privileges  were 
bestowed  by  its  charter.  This  company  mainly  satis- 
fied itself  by  pumping  water  with  a steam  engine 
from  near  the  old  collect.  Their  pipes,  though 
they  furnished  not  pure  and  wholesome  water,  have 
nevertheless,  in  cases  of  fire,  been  frequently  highly 
beneficial  to  the  city. 

In  1823,  the  Sharon  canal  company  was  chartered 
by  the  state,  and  among  its  duties  was  that  of  sup- 
plying the  city  of  New  York  with  pure  and  whole- 
some water.  The  work  was  not  undertaken,  and  its 
charter  expired. 

In  1825,  another  company  called  “The  New  York 
Water  Works”  for  the  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
water,  was  established,  but  it  was  of  short  existence 
and  produced  no  valuable  results,  except  to  prove 
that  no  ample  supply  of  good  water  could  be  found 
on  this  island. 

The  corporation,  in  addition  to  the  river,  Manhat- 
tan and  pump  supply  of  water,  found  it  necessary  to 
erect  public  cisterns;  these  were  generally  in  the 
slreets  in  front  of  churches.  This  practice  of  build- 
ing public  cisterns  continued  until  1829;  when  the 
committee  on  the  fire  department,  consisting  of  Isaac 
Brown,  James  Palmer,  Samuel  Stevens,  Benjamin 
M.  Brown  and  P.  W.  Engs,  reported  in  favor  of  abo- 
lishing public  cisterns  and  building  a tank  or  reser- 
voir in  13th  street. 

Fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  to  the 
tank,  which  was  to  be  filled  by  horse  power,  and  the 
corporation  on  the  16th  of  March,  adopted  the  re- 
port and  agreed  to  lay  down  two  lines  of  12  inch 
iron  pipes,  one  in  Broadway  and  the  other  in  the 
Bowery. 

The  committee  avowed  their  object  to  be  to  fill 
that  tank  and  those  pipes,  at  no  distant  date,  with 
water  to  be  introduced  from  Westchester. 

The  adoption  of  this  report  by  this  corporation 
may  be  considered  the  commencement  of  the  plan 
for  introducing  water  into  the  city.  The  report  de- 
clared the  subject  too  important  to  be  entrusted  to 
any  private  company,  alleging  “That  such  compa- 
nies had  been  more  occupied  in  making  money  out 
of  their  banking  privileges  than  introducing  water 
into  the  city.” 

The  tank  in  13th  street  was  that  year  constructed, 
and  the  two  lines  of  pipes  laid  down.  The  plan 
soon  found  so  many  friends,  that  the  horse  was  ex- 
changed for  a steam  engine. 

From  1829  this  small  lank  establishment  has  caus- 
ed the  city  great  saving,  and  extinguished  many  a 
fire  which  otherwise  would  have  destroyed  much  ad- 
ditional property.  And  so  highly  has  it  been  valu- 
ed, that  a few  years  since  and  after  the  Croton  wa- 
ter works  was  commenced,  the  corporation  erected 
along  side  of  it  another  tank,  and  each  succeeding, 
year  the  corporation  continued  to  lay  down  pipes, 
until  the  line  is  now  about  130  miles  long.  Two 
years  subsequent  to  the  construction  of  the  first  tank, 
and  the  laying  down  of  the  first  pipes,  the  commit- 
miltee  of  the  board,  of  aldermen,  consisting  of  James 
Palmer,  Samuel  Stevens  and  William  Scott,  again 
reported  to  the  common  council,”  in  relation  to  in- 
troducing into  the  city  of  New  York,  a supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water,”  accompanied  with  a 
law  asking  power  “to  raise  money  by  loan  to  exe- 
cute” said  work.  This  passed  in  February,  1832, 
and  was  the  first  report  and  draft  of  a law  to  the  le- 
gislature, undertaking  to  introduce  water  into  this 
city  from  Westchester,  at  the  cost  of  the  corpora- 
tion. This  report,  without  defining  the  precise 
source,  recommended  the  river  Bronx  as  affording  a 
sufficient  supply,  and  estimated  the  cost  at  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  This  plan  had  the  approbation  of 
that  able  engineer,  the  late  Benjamin  Wright,  who 
reported  in  its  favor,  and  which  if  not  the  best,  was 
then  considered  the  only  one  within  the  means  of  the 
common  council  to  accomplish. 

This  bill  or  draft  of  a law,  though  it  passed  the 
corporation,  was  not  enacted  by  the  legislature.  It 
is  due  to  a valuable  institution,  the  New  York  Lyce- 
um of  natural  history,  to  say,  that  their  report  of 
1831,  showing  that  pure  water  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed in  a densely  populated  city,  and  proving  that  our 
then  population  daily  deposited  one  hundred  tons  of 
impure  matter,  (of  a kind  the  best  calculated  to  de- 
stroy the  purity  of  the  water,)  had  great  influence 
on  the  city  councils  of  that  day. 


The  corporation  in  December,  1842,  through  their 
commiltee  on  the  fire  department,  consisting  of 
James  Palmer,  Charles  Henry  Hall,  William  Man- 
deville,  George  H.  Bruce,  Peter  Titus  and  Dennis 
McCarty  recommended  that  Col.  De  Wilt  Clinton 
examine  the  Croton  river  and  other  sources  in  the 
vicinity.  In  December,  1832,  Col.  Clinton  made  the 
first  report  to  the  common  council,  recommending 
the  Croton  as  the  source  from  which  tiie  supply 
should  be  taken.  He  also  reviewed  the  plans  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Brown  made  in  1791,  William  Weston’s,  in 
1799,  of  Canvass  White,  Judge  Wright  and  others, 
and  also  reviewed  all  the  projects  for  procuring  wa- 
ter by  private  corporations,  without  approbation; 
and  he  says  that,  “1  now  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
description  of  a work  that  does  the  city  and  its  pro- 
jectors much  and  deserved  credit.  I allude  to  the 
city  reservoir,  in  Tiiirteenth  street.”  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  Col.  Clinton’s  report,  and  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  above  committee,  the  corporation 
again  decided  to  introduce  water  into  the  city. 

In  February,  1833,  the  legislature  passed  the  law 
appointing  commissioners,  to  report  during  the  win- 
ter following;  and  in  1834  re  enacted  the  same  law, 
with  additional  provisions.  Under  these  laws,  hon. 
Stephen  Allen,  Saul  Alley,  Wm.  W.  Fox,  Charles 
Dusenberry  and  Benjamin  M.  Brown  were  appoint- 
ed commissioners;  the  last  named  gentleman  was 
soon  succeeded  by  Thomas  T.  Woodruff.  These 
commissioners  brought  industry,  honesty  and  judg- 
ment to  the  consideration  of  the  important  subject 
committed  to  their  charge. 

They  had  the  duty  assigned  them  of  examining  and 
reporting  a plan  relating  to  supplying  the  city  of 
New  York  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  which  the  electors  of  the  city  of 
New  York  could  approve  or  disapprove.  They  cal- 
led to  their  aid  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  previously  of 
the  United  States  corps  of  engineers.  They  also 
engaged  in  their  service  John  Martineau  and  George 
W.  Cartwright,  esqrs.  as  engineers. 

Stephen  Allen  and  his  associates  had  the  high  and 
responsible  duty  of  determining  not  only  the  line  of 
the  aqueduct,  but  of  deciding  on  all  conflicting  sur- 
veys and  sources  which,  previous  to  that  time,  had 
been  considered  available  for  the  supply  of  the  city 
with  water,  as  well  as  a variety  of  projects  for  in- 
troducing the  water  into  the  city — the  character  of 
some  of  which  may  be  judged  by  the  one  proposing 
to  dam  up  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  old  state  prison 
in  Greenwich,  by  which  it  was  wisely  concluded,  if 
the  dam  stood,  we  should  have  an  ample  supply  of 
fresh  water. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  plan,  our  predecessors  con- 
sulted Frederick  Graff,  esq.,  the  superintendent  of 
the  water  works  in  Philadelphia,  who  disapproved 
of  the  same.  But  this  project  of  damning  the  North 
river  was  met  by  at  least  one  cogent  argument, 
which  it  was  thought  would  be  conclusive  with  the 
legislature.  It  was,  that  the  dam  would  stop  the 
shad  from  visiting  Albany. 

Another  plan  proposed  floating  vessels  of  a box 
form;  these  were  to  be  towed  up  to  Hudson,  where, 
by  opening  valves,  to  be  filled  with  fresh  water  and 
floated  down,  and  by  steam  power  to  be  elevated  for 
use. 

The  Passaic  river  at  the  falls  and  a bridge  across 
-the  North  river  was  another  of  the  sources  and  plans 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  supply  the  city  with 
water.  If  our  commissioners  and  city  councils 
have  sometimes  paused  in  contemplation  of  Harlaem 
bridge,  I do  not  know  what  they  would  have  said  of 
coffer  dams,  piers  and  arches  for  a bridge  over  the 
Hudson. 

After  rejecting  all  these  plans  and  adopting  the 
Croton  as  the  source  of  supply,  our  predecessors  had 
other  important  questions  to  settle.  Ought  the  aque- 
duct to  be  of  mason  work  or  of  iron  pipes?  The  one 
carried  with  it,  of  necessity,  a regular  grade  while  the 
other  admitted  of  an  undulating  line.  The  most  able 
men  up  to  the  period  we  have  referred  to,  differed  on 
this  point.  Experience,  we  think,  has  shown  that 
the  plan  of  masonry  is  the  best.  When  the  masonry 
was  adopted,  tiie  question  arose,  was  it  to  be  open 
or  an  arched  or  plank  covered  aqueduct?  Again, 
experience  approved  the  arched  and  covered  acme- 
duct. 

In  these  particulars,  as  well  as  in  others,  the  plan 
as  reported  by  Major  Douglas,  was  approved  by  Ste- 
phen Allen  and  his  associates,  and  In  their  report, 
made  to  the  common  council,  they  speak  of  it  as  the 
report  of  that  engineer.  For  Majo,  Douglass  to 
have  obtained  for  his  plans  the  approbation  of  so 
sound  a board  as  our  predecessors,  was  certainly  a 
high  commendation,  particularly  if  jt  be  remarked 
that  the  plans  of  Mr.  Martineau,  lira  other  engineer 
employed,  passed  without  note  of  approval,  except 
so  lap  as  Mr.  Martineau  advocated  the  inverted  Sy- 
phon for  crossing  the  Ilarlaom  river,  while  Majop. 
Douglass  recommended  the  high  bridge. 
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/acts  have  shown  that  the  Syphon  would  have 
performed  its  duty. 

In  February,  1335,  Stephen  Allen  and  his  associ- 
ates reported  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  common 
council.  It  was  required  to  be  approved- by  that 
body,  and  also  by  the  voters  of  the  city. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  a joint  committee  of 
the  two  boards,  consisting  of  John  I.  Labagh,  Win. 
Wales,  Robert  C.  Cornell,  Lambert  Suydam,  Horace 
Holden  and  William  S.  Johnson,  who  reported  in 
favor  of  the  plan.  The  same  was  adopted  by  each 
board  and  at  the  succeeding  charter  election  in 
April,  was  approved  by  the  people  by  a vote  of  17,330 
affirmatives  to  5,963  negatives. 

Major  Douglass  proceeded  with  the  plans  as  chief 
engineer  until  October,  1836,  when  John  B.  Jervis, 
esq.  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

If  an  individual,  officially  unconnected  with  the 
first  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  might  be 
permitted  to  judge  of  his  merits,  it  would  be  that  he 
brought  skill  and  science  in  the  surveys  and  in  the 
location  of  the  route  and  description  of  aqueduct  to 
be  adopted. 

His  successor,  John  B.  Jervis,  has  executed  this 
magnificent  work,  and  in  many  respects  changed 
and  altered  the  plans,  and  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  which  has  fallen  to  his  share,  particularly  in 
the  drafts  of  contracts,  specifications  arid  plans,  has 
shown  himself  admirably  calculated  for  the  execution 
of  this  great  and  stupendous  undertaking. 

In  March,  1840,  the  work,  by  a revolution  which 
politics  sometimes  produce  in  the  state,  so  far  as  the 
duty  of  commissioners  was  concerned,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Samuel  Stevens,  John  D.  Ward,  Zebe- 
dee  Ring,  Samuel  R.  Childs  and  Benjamin  Birdsall, 
and  the  work  is  now,  excepting  the  high  bridge  over 
the  Harlem  river,  completed;  and  you  have  it. 

It  consists  of, 

First — It  consists  of  an  artificial  reservoir,  called 
the  Croton  river  lake.  45  miles  from  the  battery,  the 
extreme  part  of  the  city;  this  lake  is  formed  by  an 
hydraulic  stone-masonry  dam,  with  two  waste  weirs 
or  aprons,  for  the  over-fall  of  the  water,  one  of  87 
feet  and  one  of  180  feel,  these  being  separated  by  a 
gate  house.  The  height  of  these  waste  weirs  is  55 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  40  feet  above  the 
low  water  level. 

The  dam  backs  the  water  5 miles  and  makes  a 
lake  of  an  area  of  400  acres,  and  of  a capacity  equal 
to  500  millions  of  gallons. 

The  water  enters  a gate  house  where  the  quantity 
is  regulated  before  it  enters  the  aqueduct,  which  is  a 
stone  structure  lined  and  arched  with  brick. 

The  face  of  the  interior  of  the  aqueduct  is  at  the 
bottom  an  inverted  arch,  width  6 feet  9 inches,  height 
8 feet  5|  inches,  area  53  34-100  square  feet,  about 
large  enough  for  an  omnibus  and  four  to  pass  through. 
The  line  of  the  aqueduct  being  on  a regular  declivity 
of  13f  inches  to  the  mile  down  to  the  Harlem  river, 
a distance  of  33  miles,  it  has  a line  of  tunnelling  of 
6,841  feet,  being  sixteen  in  number,  sometimes 
through  earth  and  sometimes  through  solid  rock,  the 
deepest  cut  is  80  feet,  and  the  least  25  feet.  In  West- 
chester only,  the  aqueduct  crosses  25  streams  of  wa- 
ter, which  are  from  25  to  83  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  aqueduct. 

The  grade  line  of  aqueduct  across  the  Harlem  Is 
25  feet  above  tide  water  and  the  top  of  the  water  now 
passes  over  Harlem  river  in  one  pipe  of  36  inches, 
placed  on  the  earthen  dam  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  high  bridge. 

The  bridge  itself  is  now  about  one-third  oompleted 
and  will  he  when  finished  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
works  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  river  is  620  feet  wide  at  water  line,  but  the 
slope  of  the  river  banks  add  an  additional  distance  of 
830  feet,  in  all  1480  feet. 

The  plan  now  in  progress  crosses  the  river  with  8 
arches  of  SO  feet  span  and  on  piers  of  31  by  44  feet 
at  the  base,  resting  on  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  7 
arches  on  piers  on  the  land  from  the  edge  of  the  wa- 
ter up  the  two  banks  ol  the  river. 

The  spring  of  one  of  the  arches  is  95  feet  above 
the  lowest  foundation  put  down— the  top  of  the  para- 
pet will  be  149  feet  from  the  lowest  foundation,  It 
is  intended  that  the  water  shall  pass  over  this  bridge 
in,  pipes  to  have  it  secure  against  the  possibility  of 
danger, 

The  interesting  works  at  Clendenping  valley  being 
a bridge  over  a valley  of  1,800  feet  in  breadth,,  the 
greatest  height  of  the  aqueduct  is  50  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  valley — beautiful  archways  are  com 
structed  for  llirse  streets,  34  feet  for  the  carriageway 
and  ten  op  each  side  for  sidewalks- 

Next  in  interest  is  the  reservoir  at  Ijighty--si£th 
street,  which  might  weU  be  called  the  detaining  or 
clarifying  reservoir.  It  has  two  divisions,  together 
thirty-two  arches— - greatest  depth,  of  water  t wenty-f)  ve 

iegti'ccntajning  ope  hundred  and  fifty  miiiwis  of  pi- 


lous. Two  lines  of  thirty-six  in  ■!)  pipes  connect  this 
with  the  reservoir  at  Fortieth  slreet,  which  has  also 
two  divisions  forming  together  an  area  of  fouracres — 
depth  of  water  when  filled  thirty-six  feet.  From 
this  poin't  four  and  a half  miles  to  the  battery.  Whole 
length  of  line  from  the  battery  to  the  artificial  lake, 
fifty  miles.  There  are  in  this  great  work  55,000,000 
of  bricks  and  and  700,000  cubic  yards  of  stone  ma- 
sonry. 

The  water  in  the  aqueduct  is  regulated  at  the  en- 
trance gate  so  as  not  to  flow  under  any  pressure — it 
has  not  been  permitted  to  flow  in  the  division  near 
the  city  at  a greater  depth  than  two  feet,  but  the 
j works  at  the  Croton  darn  required  a few  days  back 
that  more  water  should  pass  through  the  first  division 
: (the  distance  between  Sing  Sing  and  the  Croton  ri- 
. ver)  being  eight  miles,  and  it  was  found  to  pass  se- 
i venty-five  millions  New  York  gallons  in  24  hours, 
i and  that  its  velocity  was  over  two  miles  per  hour. 

The  Croton  lake  now  re'ains,  beyond  the  daily  ri- 
j ver  supply,  in  reserve,  five  hundred  millions  of  gal- 
lons; and  a small  expense  would  add  other  immense 
artificial  lakes  to  hold  back  an  additional  supply,  but 
the  necessity  of  this  is  hardiy  conceivable.  It  esti- 
1 mated  that  the  London  supply,  from  all  their  compa- 
. nies,  is  but  twenty-four  millions  of  gallons,  and  Paris 
j four  millions  only. 

The  quality  of  the  water  is  of  a pure  and  transpa- 
rent character,  and  has  been  found  already  to  be  a 
palateable  beverage  to  thousands  of  individuals  who 
have  used  the  water.  It  is  only  remarkable  that  it 
has  been  so  generally  approved. 

We  of  New  York  have  therefore  now  got  the  great 
desideratum,  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  and  whole- 
some water,  to  be  sure  at  a great  cost — nine  millions 
of  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  main  and  distributing 
pipes  throughout  the  city,  (now  laid  to  the  extent  of 
130  miles,)  exclusive  of  the  interest  accumulating  on 
the  cost,  being  in  all  twelve  millions  of  dollars. 

Well,  what  of  that!  Does  it  not  belong  to  the  sys- 
tem which  Eternal  Wisdom  has  inflicted  on  the  world, 

' — that  the  greatest  blessings  can  only  be  procured  at 
the  greatest  cost  and  sacrifices? 

What  is  this  water  to  do  for  us?  It  is  to  protect 
our  city  from  the  awful  conflagrations  to  which  it 
! was  subject.  We  now  pay  in  premiums  one  million 
; of  dollars  annually  to  insure  about  half  the  value  of 
our  buildings,  goods  and  chattels,  for  we  are  our  own 
underwriters  to  the  extent  of  one  more  of  premiums;— 
here  are  two  millions  in  premiums  paid  or  risks  in- 
curred. If  the  Croton  works  give  hut  half  security- 
’ you  can  save  more  than  mil  pay  the  whole  interes, 
j of  the  cost.  Reflect,  gentlemen,  on  the  amount  ot 
properly  consumed  in  the  city,  and  then  consider  if 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  twelve  millions  for  seeurityf 
In  two  days  of  December.  1835,  our  citizens  had  eon. 

I sumed  by  fire  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  principally 
in  warehouses  and  merchandise. 

If  twenty  millions  of  proper!'  r ■■■■;.. -oved  had  con- 
sisted of  dwelling  houses,  it  would  have  turned  100,000 
of  our  citizens  into  the  streets. 

1 do  not  state  an  impossible  case.  I state  an  event 
highly  probable  to  have  happened  for  London--— -a  city 
built  of  less  wooden  materials-— had  at  one  fire,  in 
1666,  13,200  houses  burnt,  which  occupied  436  acres, 
j and  embraced  400  streets,  86  churches,  and  a variety 
of  magnificent  buildings,  The  destruction  amounted 
; in  value  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  extensive 
I fire  at  Hamburg  during  the  past  year,  and  the  com 
! stant  occurrence  of  fires  throughout  our  country  show 
| the  danger  we  are  in, 

I Does  any  individual  still  say  th  it  we  cannot  afford 
to  pay  so  much  as  this  great  work  has  oost?  I assert 
that  security  against  such  awful  calamities  cannot 
! be  too  dearly  bought,  if  it  is  bought  at  the  lowest  pos- 
i sihle  price. 

j Jt  must  be  had  if  possible  jn  every  community,  and 
the  man  who  grudges  money  to  save  the  ojty  from 
destruction  can  be  only  one  who  wants  no  security 
but  for  stocks,  and  dividends  and  bonds,  and  mort- 
gages, and  into  whose  thoughts  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  his  fellow  beings  never  enter, 

But  dees  water  cost,  so  much?  frondcm,  in  1034,  was 
supplied  with  §4,000  op  gallons,  and  paid  for  it  snmi* 
ally  $1,380,000.  Paris  is  supplied  with  two  quarts 
per  day  to  each  individual  at  an  expanse  of  $75(1, QQQ 
per  annum.  The  Groton  would  furnish  eight  hogor 
heads  a day  to  each  oj'oqr  population,  at  hut  $flQ0,QQQ 
per  annum, 

After  all,  we  have  followed,  but  at  a pespeetabjp 
distance,  ancient  Rome,  with  her  nine  aqueducts 
some  of  which  were  longer  than  the  Groton  Aquer 
duct,  and  together  were  capable  of  supplying 
QOQ.QOQ  of  gallons  per  day.  But  history  daps  not 
enable  us  to  say  if  all  cf  tfism  were  jn  operation  pt 
one  time;  nor  do  wp  know  all  the  purposes  fq  which 

jt  was  applied,  T*he  irrigation  of  the  land  was  r,q 
doubt  among  jts  most  extensive  uses.  Nor  dp  wp 
wfeeUpjsp  thB8e  gqueduf.ts  supplied  fl# 


lion  or  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  so  wiri.lv  do 
the  accounts  of  the.  population  of  ancient  Rome  dif- 
fer. 

The  works  of  Rome  were  built  by  soldiers  and  by 
slaves.  Ours  was  voted  for  by  freemen,  was  con- 
structed by  freemen;  and  we  make  the  aspiration  that 
in  all  ages  to  come  it  may  bless  freemen  and  freemen 
only! 

But  we  pass  to  another  branch  of  our  subject;  it 
is  the  value  of  the  water  for  domestic  purposes.  By 
the  almost  mysterious  property  of  water,  the  Cro- 
ton, without  steam  power,  animal  or  human  labor 
descends  into  the  cellar,  and  again  mounts  into  the' 
garret  of  the  loftiest  house,  even  up  into  the  cupola 
of  the  city  hall.  The  turning  of  a cock  fills  the 
tubs  and  culinary  vessels  of  the  kitchen  in  a mo- 
ment, and,  almost  as  soon,  the  fifty  hogshead  boil- 
ers of  a steamboat.  Now  the  saving  in  human  time 
and  labor  in  the  performance  of  these  operations  is 
incalculable.  The  weight  of  the  daily  water  is 
equal  to  250,000  tons,  and  it  goes,  itself,  precisely 
where  you  want  it.  Providence  has  given  to  water 
this  indescribable  property,  that  by  rivers  and 
streams  it  flows  throughout  the  globe  to 'sustain 
every  living  thing.  While  food  has  to  be  carried  or 
transported,  water  of  itself  travels  for  the  benefit  of 
all  creation.  The  deity,  not  content  with  giving 
it  this  property,  evaporates  and  draws  it  to  the  skies, 
that  it  may  again  condense  and  distribute  itself  on 
the  leaves  and  foliage  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

The  healthfulness  of  all  water  is  in  proportion  to 
an  absence  all  mineral  substances,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  proportion  to  its  purity.  Mineral  and  other 
substances  in  water  may  act  beneficially  some  times, 
as  medicine,  but  as  a constant  beverage  no  water 
is  good  but  pure  water;  and  the  Croton  is  so  per- 
fectly pure  that  it  is  even  apprehended  it  may  have 
an  influence  on  lead,  which  the  mineral  and  other 
impurities  in  common  water  has  a tendency  to  pre- 
vent. 

Numerous  analyses,  too,  have  shown  the  water  to 
be  remarkably  pure,  even  before  it  passed  through 
four  settling  and  clarifying  departments  of  the  reser- 
voirs. 

We  leave  the  farther  consideration  of  the  secu- 
rity, pecuniary  and  practical  advantages  of  this  great 
work,  and  pass  to  make  one  remark  on  its  moral  re- 
sults. 

Filth  and  crime,  cleanliness  and  virtue,  are  near 
kinsfolks;  the  more  means  and  conveniences  for 
cleanliness  that  are  furnished  our  population,  the 
more  industrious  and  virtuous  they  will  be.  The 
more  good  water  that  is  conveniently  supplied,  the 
more  temperate  will  be  our  people,  because  we  shall 
now  ri  . longer  afford  the  apology  for  mixing  brandy 
and  rum  with  water — that  of  making  it  drinkable;  and. 
we  mav  hope  the  temperance  cause,  with  pure  Cro- 
ton water,  and  a Croton  banner  floating  to  the  breeze, 
will  on  the  present  system,  so  successfully  carry  on 
the  warfare  in  all  future  times  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  find  subjects  to  fill  up  that  portion 
of  their  corps  which  now  consists  of  reformed  drunk- 
pros, 

To  the  firemen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  have, 
without  pay,  performed  a more  arduous  duty  than 
properly  falls  to  the  share  of  any  of  our  free  citizens, 
we  say,  that  the  Croton  Water  Works  were  made 
emphatically  for  them;  for,  though  other  advantages 
have  been  given  as  reasons  for  its  construction,  yet 
none  had  so  powerfully  and  controlling  an  influence 
qs  the  universal  allegation  that  the  fire  department, 
to  enable  them  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
pity  by  fire,  must  have  a fu.il  and  ample  supply  of 
water, 

piemen,  you  have  now  got  it,  and  j think  I heap 
you  say-=r“wjth  the  Croton  water  for  fires  and  for 
/tre-Mfix'— trii  tiofor  the  nw/W  eoi^flagrcttioi i of  J83S  shall 

H»vev  lit  fejjretjd/’t  _ 

Excuse  me  follow  cjligens  for  adverting  tq  ope  fact, 
that  pi  ail  the  expenditures  which  have  been  made  by 
your  agents  fop  this  great  work,  the  accounts  fop 
which  have  been  regularly  spitlud^it  ja  not  known  op 
heljevpd  that  onp  dollar  of  your  ipqqey  has  keen  (osj, 
op  dishonestly  applied, 

In  handing  oyer  to  you,  JVjr-.  President  of  the  Gro- 
ton aqueduct  board  and  yoqr  associates  the  agenjsof 
the  corporation  of  the  ejty  pf  New  Yoplfr  Ike  Gro- 
ton water  and  the  works,  on  this  Island,  which  have 
keep  completed,  I cqnnqt  hut  express  my  full  confix 
ponce  that  you  qqd  yopr  associates  \yijl  recommend, 
--am!  that  tlje  corporation  will  qdqpt  sucti  prjiici, 
pies  and  arrangements,  in  reference  to  this  Water, 
Which  wfiile  jt  wjli  fie  made  to  furnish  a largo  pro-. 
jf>orijon  of  the  interest  qn  the  debt— r.Wjl!  neverthe- 
less in  some  measqre  supply  jhg  inestjniuhip  bepefitq 
which  should  flow  from  this  ample  supply  of  ‘Ipurq 
qnd  wholesome  water’  t°  out’  whole  cohy.numty,  Iq 
fins,  thqf  yqp  viifkf  t9  I*!?  F‘S!»  fifid  jjhpfa}  h) 

lii?  p99f’t  ’ 
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To  which  the  following  is  the  reply  of  the  hon. 
John  L.  Lav.  runce,  president  of  the  new  board: 
REPLY  OF  MR.  LAWRENCE. 

Mr.  President  mid  gentlemen 

of  the  hom'd  of  water  commissioners: 

In  receiving,  with  my  associates  of  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  board,  the  custody  of  the  work  committed 
to  us,  I take  the  occasion  to  convey  to  you  the  thanks 
of  your  fellow  citizens  for  the  zeal,  perseverance  and 
fidelity  with  which  your  duty  has  been  performed, 
and  to  congratulate  you  on  the"  virtual  completion  of 
the  work  entrusted  to  you  and  your  predecessors  in 
office.  Of  the  manner  in  which  both  have  discharged 
their  respective  tasks,  the  results  we  this  day  cele- 
brate, «peak  in  most  emphatic  praise.  The  science 
and  skill  of  your  able  engineers,  have  excluded  all 
errors  of  combination  and  construction,  and  met  the 
highest  expectations  of  the  public,  in  mechanical 
execution,  the  work  appears  to  defy  the  test  of  scru- 
tiny as  completely  as,  we  trust,  it  is  destined  to  resist 
the  assaults  of  time.  Contrary  to  predictions  ven- 
tured on  the  subject,  its  efficiency  in  delivering  the 
water,  largely  exceeds  the  mathematical  estimate. 

The  Island  on  which  New  York  is  built,  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  the  site  of  a great  city.  Blessed  with 
a salubrious  climate,  surrounded  by  water  forming 
links  of  natural  or  practicable  communication  with 
adjacent  sister  states,  w.ith  the  rich  territory  of  our 
own  state,  and  with  the  boundless  and  fertile  regions 
of  the  west;  connected  by  a short  and  uninterrupt- 
ed passage  with  the  ocean;  the  pathway  from  foreign 
climes  and  from  the  extensive  seaboard  of  our  con- 
federate states;  and  Yossessing  within  easy  reach,  al- 
most every  necessary  ofor  construction  and  supply — 
our  position  combineosnatural  advantages  for  a large 
community,  devoted  tv  the  prosecution  of  commerce 
and  the  arts,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  spot 
on  the  globe.  In  the  list  of  those  endowments,  one 
essential  only  appeared  to  be  absent,  that  of  pure 
and  wholesome  water — an  element  indispensable  to 
the  wants,  comforts  and  business  of  a crowded  po- 
pulation, was  found  within  our  limits  in  inadequate 
quantity;  and  at  each  onward  stride  of  our  city  evea 
this  stinted  allowance  decreased  in  purity,  as  well 
as  in  measure,  until  it  had  become  our  reproach. — 
A sufficient  and  permanent  supply  was  to  be  found 
only  at  a great  distance,  as  if  to  test  whether  the 
gifts  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us,  could  incite  us 
to  repair  the  single  deficiency.  To  accomplish  the 
object,  it  was  necessary  that  formidable  physical  ob- 
jects should  be  overcome;  that  capacious  and  endur- 
ing channels  of  covered  masonry  should  be  construct- 
ed, rivalling  in  extent  and  magnitude  the  boasted  aque- 
ducts of  antiquity,  and  casting  into  the  shade  any 
kindred  works  of  modern  times;  and  that,  for  these 
purposes,  an  expenditure  should  be  incurred  ex- 
ceeding that  which  was  encounted  by  our  state  when 
she  united  the  Hudson  with  the  lakes.  And  these 
momentous  objects  were  to  be  effected,  not  through 
the  resources  and  co-operation  of  an  entire,  people, 
but  by  the  credit  and  enterprise  of  a single  city — 
which  though  destined,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  even- 
tually to  equal  in  population  and  wealth  the  proudest 
capitals  in  the  civilized  world,  was  to  be  impelled 
to  the  vast  effort  while  yet  in  the  infancy  only  of  her 
youth  and  strength. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  joy  we  this  day 
realize  that  our  hopes  are  accomplished.  The  ob- 
stacles have  disappeared.  The  hill  has  been  levelled 
or  pierced — the  stream  and  the  valley  have  been 
overleaped — the  rock  has  been  smitten.  Nature 
yielding  to  human  industry,  perseverance  and  skill, 
no  longer  withholds  the  boon  she  had  before  denied 
us.  A river  whose  pure  waters  are  gathered  from 
the  mountain  range  arrested  and  diverted  in  its 
course — after  pouring  its  tribute  through  a perma- 
nent and  spacious  archway  of  more  than  forty  miles, 
at  length  reaches  our  magnificent  reservoirs,  from 
whence  it  is  e nducled  by  subterranean  conduits  ex- 
tending one  hundred  and  thirty  additional  miles,  through- 
out the  greatest  portion  of  our  city.  The  necessary 
additions — comparatively  not  larger,  are  now  in  ra- 
pid progress,  which  will  diffuse  the  salutary  current 
through  every  remaining  artery  and  vein  of  our  me- 
tropolis; exciting  new  and  healthful  pulsations  in  her 
system,  and  spreading  comfort,  activity  and  vigor 
throughout  her  entire  frame. 

Of  the  valuable  consequences  which  will  be  deriv- 
ed from  this  work,  some  will  not  be  developed  until 
aftersucee?  ive  years.  The  little  experience  alrea- 
dy had  points  to  many  useful  results  which  can  not 
be  foreseen.  Among  immediate  and  palpable  bene- 
fits are  its  influences  on  domestic  convenience  and 
comfort;  the  pr.. motion  of  sobriety  and  personal 
cleanliness;  the  purification  of  our  streets;  the  con- 
sequent increase  of  public  health;  the  facilities  it 
will  extend  to  mechanic  and  manufacturing  industry; 
the  vast  increase  of  steam  power  among  us  to  be  em- 
ployed in  tfie*arts;  the  supply  of  our  mariners  of  a 


necevtarv  clement,  which  will  remain  comparatively 
unaffected  by  change  of  climate;  and  pre-eminently, 
the  security  it  will  afford  against  the  damages  of  con- 
flagration. Each  neighborhood  uniting  its  inhabi- 
tants for  purposes  of  mutual  safety,  may  promptly 
arrest  the  ravages  of  fire  in  its  early  stages;  and  if 
such  associations  be  numerously  formed,  extensive 
fires  need  rarely  occur.  Large  as  we  may  deem  the 
expense  of  this  vast  structure,  we  cannot  but  consid- 
er it  as  cheaply  purchased,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
calamity  of  a night,  occurring  when  we  are  without 
the  protection  now  afforded,  involved  a destruction 
of  property  of  twice  the  cost. 

The  history,  Mr.  President,  which  you  have  this 
day  given,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  undertak- 
ing, forms  a just  tribute  to  numerous  citizens  who 
assisted  in  its  origin  and  consummation,  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  work,  that  the  credit  attached 
to  it  belongs  pre-eminently  to  no  individual,  but  is  dif- 
fused though  in  unequal  degree,  throughout  an  exten- 
sive circle.  Fortunately,  the  field  of  commendation 
is  so  large  that  each  may  reap  his  deserved  harvest 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  his  neighbor.  Our 
thanks  and  remembrances  are  due  to  all , whose  ex- 
ertions in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  in  our  munici- 
pal councils,  in  the  various  commissions  of  explora- 
tion, of  survey,  of  estimates,  superintendence  and 
construction  contributed  to  this  great  achievement. 
Nor  can  I pass  over  the  munificence  and  public  spirit 
which  have  been  displayed  by  the  whole  body  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  An  overwhelming  popular  vole 
sanctioned  the  undertaking,  approved  of  the  ways 
and  means,  and  ordered  its  commencement.  Al- 
though some  few  believed  that  caution  and  even  pru- 
dence demanded  a postponement  of  the  effort,  yet, 
once  resolved  upon,  all  cheerfully  yielded  their  ac- 
quiesence  and  co-operation.  Amid  the  unparalleled 
difficulties  and  discouragements  which  have  marked 
the  times  since  it  was  begun,  no  hesitation  has  im- 
peded its  progress,  but  its  march  has  been  onward, 
steadily,  p>  rseveringly,  successfully  to  its  comple- 
tion. Sensible  of  the  honor  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  city,  in  committing  to  us  the 
trust  confided  to  our  hands,  it  will  be  the  effort  of 
myself  and  colleagues  to  employ  every  power  given 
us,  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  the  great 
work  now  in  our  charge.  Long  may  that  work  en- 
dure to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  its  founders,  a mon- 
ument of  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  source  of  health,  safety  and  happiness 
for  successive  ages. 

With  nine  cheers  the  great  throng  then  dispersed; 
and  thus  ended  this  magnificent  Croton  celebration. 


From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  work  is  worthy  in  its  conception  and  design  to 
form  an  era  in  history,  from  the  utility,  vaslness,  and 
simplicity  of  the  undertaking.  For  centuries  to  come 
it  will  stand  a noble  monument,  of  the  enterprise,  art, 
and  science  of  the  present  generation.  No  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand  ever  before  executed  such 
a plan — not  undertaken  to  mark  a field  of  battle — nor, 
like  the  vast  walls  of  China,  Rome,  or  of  modern  Pa- 
ris, in  preparation  fordefence  in  war.  On  thecontra- 
ry,  the  Croton  aqueduct  regards  the  health,  temper- 
ance, and  happiness  of  myriads  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  of  ages  to  come.  Annexed  is  a brief  histo- 
rical and  descriptive  account,  which  is  full  of  interest: 

“The  work  was  commenced  in  July,  1835,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  expenditures  since  (August  8) 
has  been  $7,606,213  84.  Here  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal items: 

Aqueducts,  reservoirs,  bridges,  &c.  $6,370,587 

Salaries  of  engineers,  & c.  503,042 

Law  expenses  16,133 

Real  estate  purchased  349,932 

“The  whole  line  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 

one  sections,  generally  half  a mile  long,  and  the  first 
is  the  Croton  dam  by  which  the  Croton  water  is  col- 
lected. This  embarkment  is  250  feet  long,  65  high, 
and  55  wide  at  the  top,  and  is  made  of  hydraulic 
stone  masonry.  The  beautiful  sheet  of  water  thus 
formed  has  been  named  the  Croton  River  Lake,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  artificial  reservoirs;  it  covers 
four  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  will  contain  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  gallons.  This  will  allow  a discharge 
of  thirty-five  millions  of  gallons  every  day,  an  ample 
supply  for  a long  time  to  come.  Other  dams  can  in- 
crease the  quantity  if  it  shall  be  ever  needed. 

“In  the  distance  of  25  mile3  through  Westchester 
county  are  passed  an  arched  bridge  of  88  feet,  12 
tunnels  or  excavations  under  groi|nt|  for  tl)e  qqueduot 
the  aggregate  length  of  vyhioh  is  4,4QG  fectj  32  ven- 
tilators and  four  waste-weir?  for  the  discharge  of 
surplus  water;  aqd  all  are  fjnisljed  '^.t  an  Expense  of 
about  four  millions  of  dollars.  At1 ' section'  86  the 
aquedqct  crosses  the  ljarlem  river;  here  a bridge  is 
now  building  for  this  purpose,  which  is  indeed  a 


Herculean  task,  requiring  more  skill  and  watchful- 
ness than  any  part  of  the  whole  line.  It  will  consist 
of  seven  arches,  over  land,  and  50  feel  span,  with 
eight  acres  over  water  of  80  feet  span,  and  when 
finished  will  nearly  equal  in  dimensions  any  bridge 
in  the  world.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at  one  million  of 
dollars,  and  its  elevation  is  so  great  as  not  to  impede 
j the  navigation  of  the  stream;  thus  taking  care  of 
posterity  and  the  wants  of  our  metropolis  when  she 
shall  have  extended  to  the  Harlem  river.  Some  idea 
of  this  vast  undertaking  may  be  formed  from  the 
. fact  that  the  excavation  for  one  pier  has  been  carri- 
I ed  34  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then 
! a rock  foundation  not  having  been  readied,  24b  piles 
. from  30  to  40  feet  long,  were  driven  in  for  the  pur- 
pose. Several  piers  have  been  already  carried,  by 
the  aid  of  coffer  dams,  from  four  to  fifteen  feel  above 
high  water  mark. 

“Nearer  the  city  there  are  more  than  1.200  feet  of 
tunnels  out  through  rook  for  two  lines  of  iron  pipes, 
36  inches  in  diameter.  Section  96  embraces  the 
receiving  reservoir  at  Yorkville — an  immense  struc- 
ture, covering  a surface  of  32  acres,  resembling  an 
! inland  lake,  and  containing  158  millions  of  gallons, 

- The  walls  and  embankments  are  of  the  most  mas- 


sive and  durable  construction,  and  the  whole  is  en- 
; closed  by  a beautiful  iron  railing.  The  next  two 
miles  form  the  connecting  link  with  the  distributing 
1 reservoir  on  Murray’s  hill.  This  is  a beautiful  spot, 

| and  an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship,  of  solid 
| granite,  in  form  square,  but  much  smaller  than  the 
; other  reservoir.  Around  its  elevated  summit,  115 
feet  above  mean  tide,  and  31  feet  above  the  surface, 
is  a noble  and  broad  walk,  affording  a most  extensive 
view  of  the  city,  the  Hudson,  and  the  surrounding 
country. 

“The  work  south  of  the  distributing  reservoir 
consists  in  laying  pipes  to  supply  the  lower  part  of 
the  city  with  the  water.  More  than  100  miles  have 
been  finished,  and  30  more  are  yet  to  be  added. — 
Splendid  public  fountains  will  be  built  in  our  princi- 
pal squares  and  public  places,  furnishing  a supply  of 
water  to  the  poor,  and  highly  ornamental  to  the  city. 
Those  at  Union  Square  and  the  Park  are  now  in  oper- 
ation; the  basin  of  the  latter  forms  a circle  of  100 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a turf  bank,  and  the  jets  rise 
to  a height  of  55  feet.  The  former  has  a basin  60 
feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  deep,  with  various 
jets  60  feethigh,  the  most  imposing  of  which  presents 
the  form  of  a wheat  sheaf,  resembling  one  in  the 
court  of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Paris.  Both  fountains 
are  strikingly  beautiful,  and  few  in  the  world  are  of 
equal  dimensions. 

“The  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct  in  32  miles; 
its  foundation  is  stone,  and  a bed  of  concrete  made 
from  broken  granite  and  hydraulic  stone,  the  sides 
are  of  hammered  stone,  and  the  floor  an  inverted 
arch  of  brick  eight  inches  thiok;  the  upper  arch  the 
same.  On  the  eighth  of  June  last  the  superintend- 
ents went  through  the  aqueduct  on  foot,  and  the 
whole  being  found  complete,  on  the  22d  the  water 
was  admitted  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  ‘The  Cro- 
ton Maid,’  a small  boat  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
holding  four  persons,  was  then  placed  in  the  aqueduct 
and  navigated  its  entire  length  by  some  of  the  same 
party.  This  novel  voyage  was  made  sometimes  at  a 
depth  of  75  feet  below,  and  then  again  80  feet  above 
the  natural  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of  a mile 
in  40  minutes,  the  velocity  of  the  current.  When 
four  feet  deep  this  will  probably  reach  two  miles  per 
hour. 

“On  the  27th  the  water  was  admitted  into  the  im- 
mense receiving  reservoir  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assemblage,  including  the  mayor,  governor,  military, 
firemen,  &.c.  &c.  To  this  basin  the  stream  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  4lh  day  of  July,  amidst  general  and 
imposing  demonstrations  of  public  joy. 

“Since  then  the  water  has  continued  to  flow  about 
two  feet  deep  through  the  aqueduct,  delivering  into 
the  receiving  reservoir  twelve  millions  of  imperial 
gallons  per  day,  and  as  yet  only  five  or  six  millions 
in  the  pipes;  nor  has  any  defect  been  found  in  any 
section  of  the  work.  The  Harlem  bridge  is  alono 
unfinished,  and  it  will  require  a vigorous  prosecution 
of  that  work  to  finish  it  in  two  and  a half  years.  In 
the  mean  lime  the,  temporary  pipes  used  there  an- 
swer every  purpose  for  the  passage  of  the  water. 
Over  twelve  millions  of  dollars  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  entire  work  when  done.  From  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  is  the  rate  charged  per  annum  to  families  for 
the  use  of  the  water;  its  own  force  carries  the  stream 
into  the  highest  stories  of  the  most  elevated  builds 
mgs.  The  names  of  major  Douglass  and  his  succes-. 
sof  Jo,hn  B.  Jervis,  esq.,  the  engineers,  will  b.e  eon-, 
netted  with  tfie  Croton  aqueduct  as  long  as.  it  endures 
Vyffjiave  heat'd  pf  tho  ‘seven  wonders  of  the  world.* 
Tills  may  justly  be  considered  the  eighth;  and,  al- 
though last  in  time,  it  is.  amongst  the  foremost  for  its 
majpitude,  expense,  and  public. utility.” 
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55=  The  Tariff.  As  we  nil  anticipated,  the  Euro- 
pean presses  are  loud  and  deep  in  their  denunciations 
ot  the  American  tariff.  We  must  endeavor  to  sustain 
tin's  tirade.  They  are  ill  in  humor  at  loosing  the  van- 
tage ground  they  have  so  long  been  permitted  to  occupy. 
Some  of  the  presses  of  our  own  country  are  equally  loud 
in  their  denunciations,  and  more  threatening  in  their 
predictions.  It  is  stated  that  there  will  be  a great  falling 
off  in  the  revenue  from  imports  Well,  that  we  expect- 
ed. One  consolation  we  have  under  the  now  tariff  which 
we  had  not  under  the  old  one.  If  we  dont  get  as  much 
revenue,  we  shall  have  the  less  to  pay  to  foreigners.  If 
the  government  receive  less,  the  people  will  be  the  less  in 
debt.  It  was  intended  that  the  imports  should  be  brought 
down  to  what  our  exports  would  pay  for.  If  the  revenue 
falls  off  a few  millions  as  a consequence,  the  resources 
of  the  community  are  accumulating  in  double  propor- 
tion. We  have  no  objection  to  the  revenue  being  for 
the  first  year  or  two  below  the  expenditures,  provided  the 
circumstances  of  the  people  are  retrieved  by  the  process. 

Arm?.  Major  R.  M.  Kirby,  a gallant  officer  of  the 
American  army,  died  on  the  7th  inst.  at  Fort  Sullivan, 
where  he  commanded.  Born  at  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut, March,  17Cj,  his  father  a conspicuous  democrat  in 
Connecticut  during  the  Jeffersfip  administration;  enter- 
ed the  army  as  3d  lieut.  of  artillery,  July  6,  IS  1 3;  brevet- 
ed 1st  It.  on  August  15,  1814,  for  his  gallantry  and  good 
conduct  during  seige  of  Fori  Erie,  when  he  acted  as  aid- 
de-camp  of  Gen.  Ripley;  retained  at  the  peace  with  the 
rank  of  Major.  He  lias  left  a wife  and  six  children. 

Alum  spring.  It  is  said  that  an  alurn  spring  has  been 
discovered  in  Augusta  county,  which  is  stronger  than 
that  near  Lexington,  which  has  for  a few  years  past, 
been  quite  favorably  known  to  the  public. 

Baltimore  Mayor.  On  the  17th  inst.  Col.  Solomon 
Hilleo  was  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  by  a 
vote  of  7,241;  Col.  Jacob  Small  received  2,853;  Hillen’s 
majority  4 338. 

Cornstalk  sugar.  The  [Illinois  Journal  states  that 
,T.  K.  Kinkaid,  of  Indian  creek,  has  experimented  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Webb’s  directions,  and  obtained  eighty 
gallons  of  molasses,  thicker  than  New  Orleans  molasses, 
which  he  designs  to  crystalize.  With  proper  mills  for 
separating  the  juice  from  the  stalks,  and  a proper  culti- 
vation of  the  corn,  Mr.  Kinkaid  believes  that  the  highest 
anticipations  of  those  who  have  favored  his  experiment, 
will  be  fully  realized. 

Currency.  That  there  is  a design  to  furnish  Bank 
of  England  notes  for  currency  to  a considerable  extent 
in  this  "country,  has  been  asserted,  contradicted  and  re- 
asserted. An  arrangement  to  supply  N.  Orleans  with  a 
portion  for  the  purchase  of  the  cotton  and  other  products 
of  the  west,  was  said  to  have  been  effected.  That  the 
notes  of  that  bank  will  be  used  to  some  extent  for  the 
purchase  of  products  taken  through  the  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  is  highly  probable.  The  Alton  Telegraph 
says — The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  de- 
nomination ot'Jb‘6.  are  in  circulation  among  us,  and  pass 
as  current  as  the  yellow  boys. 


V.  B 

W. 

Senate 

19 

14 

House  Rep. 

63 

33 

81 

52 

Ohio.  The  Ohio  (Columbus)  State  Journal  of  Satur- 
day evening  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  legislature  of  that  state — 


W. 

V.  B. 

lnd.  W. 

Senate 

14 

22 

0 

House 

30 

41 

1 

44 

63 

1 

The  whigs  have  been  routed  in  this  state,  and  Shan- 
non the  Van  Boren  candidate  for  governor  has  been 
elected  by  a considerable  majority  over  Corwin.  The 
actual  majority  not  yet  received. 

For  the  result  in  New  Jersey,  see  state  news  on  preced- 
ing page. 

Georgia.  The  returns  from  76  counties  give  the  high- 
est whig  candidate  30,908,  and  the  highest  Van  Buren 
candidate  31,242,  fifteen  counties  yet  to  hear  from,  which 
it  is  presumed  will  elect  all  the  Van  Buren  candidates  by 
some  2,000  majority. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London  6Ia7;  on  France 
5 32a33j;  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  par  to 
Richmond  1£;  Raleigh  lfa‘2;  Charleston  lj;  Augusta 
1^;  Savannah  If;  Mobile  15;  New  Orleans  par;  Louis- 
ville 3;  Cincinnati  3a4;  Nashville  5. 

Flour.  At  Boston  4 56;  at  New  York  4 31;  at  Phi- 
ladelphia 4 19;  at  Baltimore  4 12;  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  5 00  a 5 25;  at  Cincinnati  2 62  a 75. 

Comparison  of  the  inspections  of  wheat  flour,  for  the 


quarter  ending 

30th  Sept. 

1841. 

1842. 

Philadelphia, 

bbls. 

109,835 

109,916 

Baltimore, 

155,543 

188.520 

Richmond, 

53,131 

37.116 

Petersburg, 

8,433 

6,337 

Alexandria, 

7,416 

6 060 

Total, 

334.463 

347,979 

334,463 

Decrease  in  third  quarter  of  1342, 

13,516 

From  the  river  of  Plate.  Latest  accounts  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  received  via  Rio  Janeiro,  state  that  Ad- 
miral Brown’s  flag  ship,  which  got  ashore  above  the  is- 
land of  Martin  Garcia,  while  in  chase  of  a Montevidean 
vessel,  had  been  captured  by  the  Montevideans.  They 
also  state  that  Coin.  Coe,  of  the  Montevidean  squadron, 
had  resigned  his  office. 

Gale  at  the  south.  Great  injury  was  sustained  by  a 
severe  sale  on  the  6th  and  7th  inst.  in  Florida  anil  Geor- 
gia. Many  vessels  were  wrecked,  amongst  them  the 
U.  S.  steamer  Marion,  gone  to  pieces.  The  tide  rose  in 
some  places  20  feet,  and  many  houses  were  washed 
away.  At  Apalachicola  it  blew  a perfect  hurricane,  and 
did  great  injury  to  the  houses,  warehouses,  &c.  Plan- 
tations were  completely  overflowed  in  many  directions, 
and  the  crops  have  been -seriously  injured.  At  Talla- 
hassee the  damage  is  estimated  at  half  a million  of  dol- 


Colt’s  sub  marine  battery.  Another  demonstration 
of  the  efficiency  of  this  apparatus  was  exhibited  at  New 
York  on  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  presence  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  adjutant  general  Jones,  U.  S.  A.,  a number  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  some  forty  thousand 
spectators.  On  firing  of  the  signal  gun  from  the  U.  S, 
ship  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Colt  touched  his  conductor, 
and  a ship  of  300  tons  moored  nearly  a mile  distant  was 
in  an  instant  enveloped  in  a column  of  spray,  The 
great  bulk  seemed  'lifted  by  its  waist  from  the  water,  by 
some  unseen  power,  the  bow  and  stern  sunk  heavily, 
anti  the  whole  was  enveloped  by  a huge  pile  of  dense 
mist,  some  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  80 
hi'-h',  through  which  now  and  then  were  stem  pieces  of 
timber,  of  which  even  the  shape  could  not  be  guessed, 
in  about  a minute  the  whole  settled  down,  and  a large 
circle,  covering  the  spot  where  the  ship  had  stood,  was 
strewed  thickly  over  with  fragments  of  the  doomed  vessel 
— the  largest  piece  being  a slight  portion  of  the  hull  at- 
tached to  the  mainmast,  Never,  says  the  Express  have 
we  seen  a more  completely  successful  experiment.  Tne 
explosion  was  attended  with  a very  slight  noise, "-com- 
pletely silenced  by  the  superior  sound  of  a gun  fired  at 
the  same  instant. 

One  of  Francis’  life  boats  was  attached  to  the  vassal, 
and  blown  50  feet  into  the  air  among  the  broken  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck,  which  came  down  without  the  least 
injury.  This  ought  to  satisfy  all  of  the  utility  of  the  boat. 
As  soon  as  she  fell  she  was  boarded  and  rowed  around 
the  North  Carolina  74,  with  the  buttum  and  side  open. 

Deaths-  Tho  number  of  interments  during  the  last 
week  in  New  York  v/a?  167,  of  which  63  were  under 
two  years  of  age, 

Elections.  Pennsylvania,  A slip  from  t}:e  Harris- 
burg Reporter,  dated  October  17,  states  the  result  of  the 
recent  election  in  Pennsylvania  th»s«* 
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The  Harrisburg  Keystone  gives  the  following  gum? 
ist  ary— 


lars. 

Guatamala.  Capt.  Roberts  of  the  Ursula,  at  New 
York  from  San  Bias,  the  27ch  ult.  reports  that  the  port  of 
St.  Juan  Nicaragua,  (Central  America,)  was  still  block- 
aded by  the  British  flee;. 

Health  of  New  Orleans.  At  New  Orleans  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  Sth  instant,  there  were  thirty- 
four  deaths  by  yellow  fever.  On  the  10;h  instant  eight 
new  cases  of  fever  were  admitted  into  the  Charity  hos- 
pital; arid  on  the  12th  there  was  only  one  new  case  ad- 
mitted. During  these  tv.  o days  there  were  seven  deaths 
by  yellow  fever. 

Health  of  Mobile.  At  Mobile,  on  the  1 1th,  13th 
and  13: h instant,  eleven  new-  cases  of  yellow  lever  were 
reported  by  the  board  of  health.  No  deaths  reported. 

Massachusetts-  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  has  been  no- 
minated unanimously  to  represent  the  first  district  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  next  congress,  and  aiso  to  supply 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon. 
Nathan  Appleton, 

Convention— ^District  No.  3,  We  understand  that  at 
the  whig  convention  held  at  Andover  yesterday,  han,  J, 
P.  Robinson,  of  Lowell,  was  nominated  to  represent  the 
district  in  the  next  congress,  The  friends  of  the  hon. 
Caleb  Cushing  withdrew  his  name  after  several  ballot- 
iugs,  [Boston  Daily  Ado,  1 Sift, 

Mjlb  sickness,  This  fearful  disease,  we  learn  rages 
to  some  extent  in  the  northern  parts  of  Indiana,  Peo- 
ple are  taken  with  vomiting,  which  continues  nntil 
death,  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  wa- 
ter being  impregnated  with  some  mineral/  but  this  fact 
has  never  been  fifliy  aspertfoued, 

Money-  affajki-  Treasury  notes  are  rjow  sought  in 
N,  York  at  a small  premium.  Borne  investments  arr 
made  in  D,  S.  stock,  at  par-  It  twn  now  be  obstajped 
in  snv  required  suqis,  As  the  banka  cat) HP*  obtain  suf- 
ficient good  btmeis  pajMir,  these  .expedients  are.  resorted 
to.  State' stocks  remain  without  improvsment— eyen 
N.  York  seven  per  cent,  arp  touched  very  cautiously. 

The  N-  Y-  kfopress  says;  ‘‘Every  brapgh  of  trade  ap 

pe»rs  now  w have  suffered  in  inr»!  First  i4e  fnirsmtffi 


felt  the  disasters  of  a disarrangement  in  trade — next  the 
manufacturer  and  mechanic — hut  now  the  farmer.  The 
produce  of  the  country,  taking  every  description,  has 
never  ranged  lower  than  it  does  at  present.  Flour,  all 
sorts  of  grain,  cotton  and  provisions,  are  selling  at 
prices  that  afford  the  producer  but  a very  small  compen- 
sation for  his  investment  of  capital  and  labor.  One 
great  cause  of  this  decline  in  prices,  in  our  opinion  is, 
the  want  of  a sound  and  uniform  currency.  Six  years 
ago,  goods  could  be  forwarded  to  any  given  point  and 
bills  be  drawn  on  them,  and  the  same  would  be  dis- 
counted at  the  principal  banks  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience or  difficulty.  What  is  the  fact  now?  Not 
a bank  in  this  city  can  be  found  that  will  discount  a note 
payable  in  the  interior  of  any  of  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states.  Merchants  are  consequently  obliged  to  suf- 
fer this  description  of  paper  to  mature  before  they  can 
realize  it.  The  consequence  is  that  none  but  capitalists, 
and  strong  capitalists  too,  can  transact  heavy  business. 

Naval-  The  U.  S.  schooner  Phoenix,  acting  lieut. 
com.  C.  R.  P.  Rodgers,  from  Indian  Key,  anchored  off 
the  Naval  Hospital  yesterday  afternoon.  The  Phoenix 
left  Indian  Key  on  the  10th  inst.  and  arrived  off  Old 
Point  on  the  17th.  [ Norfolk  Beacon. 

The  Lb  S.  schooner  Wave,  acting  lieut.  commanding. 
J.  C.  Henry,  left  Indian  Key  on  the  same  day,  and  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  thellth  from  Florida. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Upshur,  at  the  request 
of  the  National  Institute,  has  issued  a circular  to  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  requesting  their  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  that  institution.  The 
commanders  of  all  ships  of  war,  about  to  proceed  to  fo- 
reign stations,  are  requested  to  establish  cabinets  on 
board  their  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  contri- 
butions for  the  institution.  A simi’J,r  circular  has  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Spencer,  secretary  tfoJBie  war  department, 
to  officers  of  the  army,  and  rerqTmending  the  estab- 
lishment of  cabinets  at  the  varkJs  military  posts  and 
stations. 

The  Philadelphia  Chronicle  says  that  the  resignation 
of  Capt.  Gallagher,  of  the  navy,  has  been  accepted,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  a vacancy  in  the  list  of  post  cap- 
tains. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Marion,  Com.  Arm- 
strong, at  Norfolk,  has  been  ordered  to  Boston,  and  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  home  squadron. 

Resignation.  Chapiain  Jared  L.  Elliott,  late  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  has  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  navy,  which  resignation  has,  we  learn,  been  ac- 
cepted [Sure: 

Removals  and  appointments.  Nineteen  officers  were 
removed  and  their  places  supplied  by  as  many  appoint- 
ments on  Monday  last  in  the  Philadelphia  Custom 
House. 

Revenue.  The  amount  of  revenue  secured  at  the  port 
of  New  York  during  the  year  1841,  was  $10, 146,633  99. 
During  the  three  first  quarters  of  the  present  year,  $9,- 
941,387  23. 

Sickness  iv  the  west.  The  health  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  within  the  last  few  weeks,  says  the  Alton 
Telegraph,  has  been  bad.  A congestive  fever  of  an  ag- 
gravated nature,  has  prevailed,  which  has  been  attend- 
ed with  unusual  fatality.  Thus  far,  however,  our  city 
lias  been  spared,  and  but  little,  if  any  sickness  has  been 
experienced  by  our  citizens.  The  American  Bottom  hag 
been  fearfully  visited,  and  the  number  of  deaths  is  unu- 
sually large. 

Sugar.  Since  the  1st  September,  the  rise  in  sugar  at 
New  Orleans  lias  been  one  cent  per  pound. 

The  British  frigate  Spartan,  Capt,  Elliot,  ar- 
rived at  Boston  on  the  17th.  On  coming  into  harbor 
next  morning  she  fired  a salute,  which  was  returned  by 
the  Ohio.  The  Spartan  is  spoken  of  as  a beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  architecture, 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Soule,  one  of  die  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  hi*  oorripanfon,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Sergeant,  left  Liverpool  for  New  York,  o» 
the  1st  just,  in  the  naoket  ship  Virginian,  Capt,  Allen, 

[Ar-  Y.  Com.  Ado, 

Wheat,  At  Louisville  on  the  15th,  was  in  demand  a| 
40  cents, 

Wheat  is  scarce  in  the  N,  York  market,  89  a 90  cents 
ia  quoted  for  Genesee  arid  Ohio,  It)  the  Baltimore  jnar„ 
ket  the  price  varies  according  tp  quality  from  45  to  99 
oep.ts, 

The  Grand  Jury  of  one  of  the  interior  counties  of  th§ 
state  of  New  York  have  taken  into  (heir  fisatjs  to  pj<e? 
sent  the  wheat  prop  in  the  following  words*! 

‘‘We,  the  undersigned,  drawn  from  the  several  towns 
of  file  county  of  Orleans  to  serve  as  grand  jurors,  do  per* 
tify  and  declare,  (hat  in  our  opinion,  based  upon  thresh; 
ing,  the  wheat  crop  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectation^ 
by” from  one-third  to  onpffialf,  and  the  crop  is  not  sporg 
than  uvo, third?  as  good  sc  the  crop  of  1840,  and  ibatow; 
ing  to  the  continued  wet  weather,  die  present  seeding 
will  qe  late  and  ;n  had  condition,  Sept.  §Q,  iS-jifo' 

Here  follow  the  natives  pf  the  whole  pang)  at  lprjgfli. 

Why  tfiosp  considerate  jurors  emptied  tq  dfgsipnt  alsq 
the  pnusual  drought  wfiich  now  pq  rfintarialfo  qbstruct? 
the  seedin’1  of  another  crop  is  unaccountable.  Ilatf 
they  hem  reminded  hr  the  'judge  of  fhi?  omission,  wfiq 
know®  j)«5  y/§  g%il&feaYf  but*  WW  P? 

thncj  ’ 
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FOREIGN  MISCKLLiVNY. 


Loss  of  a British  mail  steamer.  An  arrival  at 
Baltimore  from  Bermuda  brings  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  the  British  Royal  mail  steamer 
Isis: 

“The  Royal  Mail  Company’s  steamship  Medway, 
in  ten  days  from  Nassau,  (N.  P.)  arrived  at  St. 
George’s,  Bermuda,  on  11th  instant.  She  brought 
intelligence  of  the  loss  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company’s 
steamer  Isis,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  (9th  inst.) 
about  40  miles  from  the  island.  The  Isis  was  on  her 
way  to  England  to  undergo  repairs,  having  recently 
been  on  the  rocks  near  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Medway 
was  directed  to  keep  company.  On  Sunday,  in  the 
forenoon,  the  weather  looking  stormy,  the  specie 
and  freight  on  board  the  Isis  were  removed  to  the 
Medway.  The  wind  having  increased  to  a gale  the 
vessels  lost  sight  of  each  other  during  the  night; — 
towards  morning,  however,  the  attention  of  those 
on  board  the  M.  was  attracted  to  the  direction  of  the 
I.  by  frequent  flashes,  which  proved  to  be  from  the 
guns  fired  by  that  vessel.  The  officers  and  crew 
were  saved  and  taken  on  board  the  M.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  boy,  who  had  overloaded  himself 
with  clothes,  and  fell  overboard  and  sunk.” 

British  steamer  burnt.  The  British  steamer 
North  America,  took  fire  on  Friday  night  while  lying 
at  one  of  the  « harves  in  Boston,  and  the  flames 
could  not  be  extinguished  until  the  whole  interior  of 
the  vessel  was  destroyed,  or  so  badly  damaged  as  to 
require  new  building  from  the  water-line.  Her  en- 
gires  were  also  much  injured.  She  was  owned  in 
St.  John,  (N.  B.)  from  which  place  she  had  arrived 
on  the  afternoon  preceding  the  disaster. 

John  Black,  of  Ohio,  an  apprentice  on  board  the 
U.  S.  ship  Ohio,  aged  seventeen  years,  whilst  in  the 
act  of  lowering  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  to  assist  at 
the  fire,  met  with  an  accident  which  caused  his  death 
on  the  ensuing  morning. 

Canadian  tariff.  The  papers  along  the  frontier 
are  engaged  in  speculations  as  to  whether  the  con- 
templated impost  on  states’  wheat  sent  to  Canada 
will  so  nationalize  the  wheat  so  paying  duty  as  to  al- 
low the  shipment  of  flour  made  therefrom,  to  Eng- 
land free  of  duty.  No  such  thing  was  intended,  as 
we  believe,  but  the  Canadians  will  be  enabled  lo 
ship  their  own  wheat  free,  and  use  ours  for  domestic 
consumption  if  they  please.  The  duty,  however, 
will  materially  diminish  the  transactions  between 
the  states  and  Canada,  and  thus  injuriously  affect 
trade  generally.  In  anticipation  of  this,  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser  recommends  the  furnishing 
a home  market  for  our  surplus  grain.  Plow  this  is  to 
be  done  we  confess  we  do  not  readily  see,  unless  it 
be,  either  by  raising  less — that  is,  by  withdrawing  a 
portion  of  agricultural  capital  from  the  field  of  com- 
petition, or  in  importing  persons  to  become  engaged 
in  other  callings,  and  thus  become  consumers  of  that 
if  which  we  have  now  a surplus.  Which  of  these 
is  contemplated  as  a basis  of  a home  market,  or  are 
both  relied  ori  for  that  purposea 

[lloch.  Repub.  of  18th. 

national  a f'f  aTo  n, 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Consuls.  Charles  Pi.  Delavan,  of  New  York  al 
Sydney,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  place  of  John  J.  D’ 
Wolf,  resigned. 

James  McHenry,  of  Philadelphia,  at  Londonderry. 
William  L.  J.  Kiderlin,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtem'oerg. 

A.  M.  Green,  of  Virginia,  at  Galveston. 
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THE  NEW  APPORTIONMENT.  By  the  new 
apportionment  of  1840,  the  Atlantic  states  lose  33 
representatives,  being  reduced  from  173  to  140;  the 
western  states  gain  14,  being  increased  from  69  to  83, 
showing  a difference  of  representation  between  the 
census  of  1830  and  1840,  in  favor  of  the  western 
states,  of  14. 

[The  reader  will  please  correct  an  error  in  a para- 
graph, 18th  line,  third  column,  page  343,  vol.  62;  by 
making  it  read  as  above.] 

THE  ARMY. 

Brig.  Gen.  Worth,  who,  since  the  termination  of 
the  Florida  war,  has  enjoyed  a short  relief  from  ac- 
tive duty  by  a visit  to  the  north,  sailed  from  N.  Y. 
on  Wednesday  of  last  week,  with  his  family,  for 
Florida,  to  resume  command  in  that  quarter. 

The  military  post  at  Carlisle  barracks,  it  is  said,  is 
about  to  be  broken  up;  orders  to  that  effect  having 
been  received  from  the  war  department. 

The  rev.  Leander  Ker  has  been  appointed  chaplain 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  Mo.,  and  will  repair  in  a few 
weeks  to  the  duties  of  that  station.  Mr.  Ker  is  the 
author  of  several  letters  to  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  on 
the  slave  question  and  the  Creole  case. 

THE  NAVY. 

Steamer  Princeton.  The  stem  and  stern  post  of  the 
new  steamer,  with  the  Errickson  propeller,  which 
Captain  Stockton  in  building  at  Philadelphia,  was 
raised  yesterday,  a number  of  naval  officers  and  other 
gentlemen  being  present.  On  stepping  the  stern 
post,  it  is  usual  to  place  a coin  under  the  step  of  the 
keel,  which  was  done  by  Capt.  S.  placing  a 10  dol- 
lar gold,  “heads  up,”  as  he  said.  This  gentleman 
does  nothing  in  a small  way. 

The  Stockton  gun,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
papers,  will  prove  a most  formidable  instrument  of 
naval  warfare.  Experiments  were  made  with  it  last 
week,  which  prove  that  it  combines  “the  power  of 
Fulton’s  torpedo  and  the  certainty  of  execution  of 
the  Kentucky  rifle.”  We  have  often  heard  it  said, 
remarks  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Journal,  that 
Capt.  Stockton  would  make  the  vessel  he  is  now 
building  at  the  navy  yard  tin  vincible,  and  are  now 
fully  satisfied  he  will  do  so.  [N.  Y.  American. 

Paul  R.  George,  of  Lowell,  has  been  appointed  na- 
val store  keeper  at  the  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  in  place 
of  Tunis  Craven,  removed.  Mr.  Craven  has  been  at 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard  for  many  years,  where  his 
services  have  been — we  speak  it  on  good  authority — 
invaluable.  [N.  Y.  American. 

The  naval  court  martial  has  disposed  of  the  case 
of  Lieut.  Pearce,  of  the  Marion.  Commander  Bell 
was  tried  oh  Friday.  Yesterday,  according  to  the 
New  York  Express,  the  judge  advocate  would  pro- 
ceed with  Capt.  Gallagher’s  trial — no  intelligence 
having  been  received  of  that  officer’s  resignation. 

The  official  paper  confirms  the  reports  in  relation 
to  the  approval  by  the  president  of  the  U.  States  of 
the  sentences  of  the  naval  court  martial  sitting  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  North  Carolina,  in  New  York 
harbor.  Lieut.  Nathaniel  G.  Bay,  who  was  tried 
upon  sundry  charges,  was  found  guilty  of  these 
charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. Commodore  Henry  E.  Ballard  was  found 
guilty  of  the  charge  against  him,  and  sentenced  to 
suspension  without  pay  for  one  year  from  the  12th 
of  September,  1842-  Com  A.  J.  Dallas  and  Lieut. 
James  Noble  were  acquitted  of  the  charges  against 
them. 

A dud.  We  heard  on  Saturday  afternoon,  that 
two  young  midshipmen  of  the  navy,  acting  under  the 
dictates  of  very  honorable  (qr.)  feelings,  powerfully 
backed  by  frequent  “potations,” indulged  in  the  past- 
time of  making  each  other  a target  for  a bullet,  at 
Burlington,  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day.  After 
six  shots  fired,  one  of  them,  Midshipman  Knapp,  of 
New  York,  received  a ball  through  his  cheek.  The 
other  brave  young  man  was  Midshipman  Ryan,  of 
Princeton.  A more  ridiculous  affair  has  not  taken 
place  for  six  monts  past.  [U.  S.  Gazette,  2Gtli. 


frigate  Congress,  leaving  the  Fairfield  aj  Tangier  to 
follow  shortly  for  Cadiz.  " * ' 

The  Pacha  had  infused  the  reparation  which  the 
Commodore  had  demanded  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pacific  relations  between  the  court  of  Morocco  and 
the  United  States,  whereupon  he  had  written  to  the 
Emperor,  and  an  answer  to  the  letter  was  expected 
by  the  Fairfield. 

MINISTER  IN  FRANCE.  Mr.  Cass  the  present 
minister  to  France,  in  a reply  dated  September  17, 
and  published  in  the  Danville  Reporter,  to  an  in- 
vitation from  some  of  his  Pennsylvania  friends  to 
be  present  with  Col.  Johnson,  at  a celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  writes  as 
follows:  “But,  as  I am  deprived  by  distance,  and  by 

the  shortness  of  the  time,  of  that  satisfaction,  I must, 
content  myself  with  wishing  all  the  pleasure  which 
such  a commemoration  can  yield  both  to  those  who 
give  it  and  to  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  I trust  how- 
ever, I shall  soon  be  enabled  to  terminate  my  Euro- 
pean residence,  and  to  return  to  the  United  States 

The  ratification  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  news  of  which  has  this  day  reached  us,  hav- 
ing removed  all  apprehension  of  immediate  difficul- 
ties, I have  felt  that  my  further  residence  here  was  un- 
necessary, and  by  this  conveyance  I have  requested 
to  be  relieved  from  the  mission,  and  have  asked  per- 
mission to  return  home.  Presuming  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  measure,  I hope  to  reach  the  United 
States  by  the  beginning  of  December .” 

FRENCH  MINISTER  TO  THE  IT.  STATES. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  that  M.  it 
Bacourt  declines  returning  to  Washington.  We  fear- 
ed, on  his  departure,  that  this  might  be  so;  for  his 
health  suffered  continually  in  the  climate  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  obliged  on  that  account  to  ask 
leave  of  absence,  which  it  now  seems  is  to  be  perma- 
nent. He  has  left  behind,  in  the  diplomatic  circle 
no  more  courteous,  unpretending,  or  intelligent  mem- 
ber. 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  adds  that  M.  Pao-cit 
will  succeed  M.  de  Bacourt  as  minister.  This  wilf  be 
agreeable  to  ail  his  old  friends,  and  they  are  nume- 
roun  on  this  side;  and  connected  as  he  is  by  marriage 
with  our  country,  and  from  long  residence,  knowing 
us  well,  and  speaking  our  language  perfectly,  he  car  - 
not  but  be  disposed  lo  maintain  ami  strengthen  ti  e 
bonds  of  amity  and  gaod  feeling  between  France  ard 
the  United  States.  [New  York  American.  ' 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MOROCCO— 
The  Paris'  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Courier  des 
Etats  Unis,  written  under  date  of  October  I,  states 
that  com.  Morgan  who  had  visited  Tangier  with  two 
vessels  of  war  had  returned  hastily  to  Cadiz,  in  the 


TREATY  WITH  TPIE  SACS  AND  FOXES 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  of  the  15th  says: “We 

Iman  from  a gentleman  who  left  the  treaty  grourd 
and  came  post  haste  to  this  city,  that  a treaty  ha'd 
been  concluded  between  governor  Chambers  coL 
missioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Sac  and  Fox  nation  of  Indians. 

“The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  sold  al!  their  country 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  (about 
twelve  millions  of  acres.)  They  are  to  remain  in 
possession  of  the  western  portion  of  their  country 
for  three  years,  The  eastern  portion,  including  the 
country  between  the  present  boundary  and  the  White 
Breast  river  on  the  Des  Moines,  will  be  given  up  bv 
the  first  of  May  next.  The  country  is  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. The  United  States  are  to  provide  a home  for 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  west  sjde  of  the  Missouri 
The  price  paid  is  about  $1,250,000,  of  which  $800  000° 
is  to  be  invested  for  the  Indians — the  United  States 
guaranteeing  an  annual  interest  of  5 per  cent, 

“This  treaty  is  regarded  as  very  favorable  !o  tie 
government,  and  no  less  so  to  the  Indians.  The  lands 
will  cost  about  9 cents  per  acre.” 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

From  the  Boston  Transcript, 

Tup  Wonder  Explained.  Many  persons  won 
der  that  Boston  has  been  going  ahead,  while  hersistc- 
cilies  have  not  been  advancing.  The  explanation  is 
this; 

By  the  opening  of  the  western  rail  road,  roe  have  open * 

•ce 

hu 


ed  the  door  to  a trade,  greater  than  the  whole  com, aero 
of  Ike  United  Slates  in  exports  of  domestic  oi'igin, 


American  vessel). 
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Witness,  the  leading  facts,  given  statistically,  in 
the  United  States  treasury  tables,  for  one  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1841;  comparing  the  facts  with 
the  statistics  presented  in  the  report  of  the  N.  York 
canal  commissioners,  for  1841.  (Senate  document, 
No.  33):' 

By  the  United  States  treasury  table, 
it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  Ame- 
rican shipping,  entered  during  the 
year,  was  1,631,909  tons 

While,  by  the  New  York  canal  com- 
missioner’s report,  it  appears  that 
the  number  of  fjpns  transported  on  the 
New  York  canals,  during  the  year, 
was  1,521,661  tons 

By  the  U.  S.  treasury  tables,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  exports  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  forest,  from  the  whole 
U.  States,  were 

While  by  the  New  York  canal  com- 
missioner’s report,  it  appears  that 
the  products  of  the  forest,  transported 
on  said  canals,  were 
By  the  United  States  treasury  tables, 
it  appears  that  the  products  of  ani- 
mals and  of  vegetable  food  (including 
rice)  exported  from  the  whole  U. 

States  amounted  to 
While,  by  the  report  of  the  New 
York  canal  commissioners,  it  is 
stated  that  the  value  of  the  products 
of  animals  and  of  vegetable  food,  trans- 
ported on  the  New  York  canals, 
were 

Of  flour  alone,  it  appears  that  the  U. 

S.  treasury  tables,  that  the  amount, 
exported  from  the  whole  U.  States, 

was 

While  of  this  article,  the  amount 
transported  on  the  New  York  ca- 
nals, is  by  the  report  of  the  New 
York  canal  commissioners,  stated 
to  be 

By  the  U.  S.  treasury  tables,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  value  of  articles 
of  domestic  origin,  exported  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  was 


$6,264,852 

11,841,103 

16,737,462 

20,832,266 

7,759,646 

$10,478,416 

$82,569,389 


While,  by  the  report  of  the  New 
York  canal  commissioners,  it  will 
be  seen  (senate  document,  No.  33, 
table  3)  that  the  value  of  all  articles, 
transported  on  the  N.  York  canals, 
was  $92,202,929 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  comparison  is,  of 
the  United  States  fiscal  year  ending  30th  Sept.  1841, 
with  the  New  York  year  1841. 

Why  wonder,  then,  that,  obtaining  direct  access  to 
a centre  of  such  immense  trade,  should  give  to  Bos- 
ton an  impetus  find  a prosperity,  which  surprises 
most  men?  Ithuriel. 


VERMONT 

The  legislature  of  this  state  on  the  21st  instant  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a U.  States  senator  for  a 
full  term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  1843, 
with  the  following  result: 

Whole  number  of  votes  228;  necessary  to  achoice 


rs 

William  Upham,  whig  122 

William  C.  Bradley,  V.  B.  100 

Scattering,  6 — 106 

Upham  over  Bradley  22;  over  all  16 


So  hon.  William  Upham,  of  Montpelier,  Is  .Chosen 
senator  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next.  It 
is  understood  that  hon.  Horace  Everett,  M.  C.  from 
the  Windsor  district,  and  hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  of 
Windsor  county,  were  competitors  for  the  whig  no- 
mination. 

The  election  of  justices  of  the  state  supreme  court 
takes  place  annually.  Hon.  Charles  K-  Williams,  of 
Rutland,  has  been  chief  justice  for  several  years, 
without  opposition,  but,  having  stood  as  the  abolition 
candidate  for  governor  at  the  late  election,  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  drop  him  this  time,  and  elect 
judge  Royce  in  his  place,  but  it  failed  by  three  votes. 
All  the  old  justices  were  re-elected,  except  Jacob 
Collamer,  who  declined,  and  William  Hubbard  was 
elected  in  his  stead. 

Bankrupt  Law,  The  New  York  Tribune  says — 
“The  legislature  of  Vermont  has  unanimously  pass- 
ed resolutions  in  favor  of  a repeal  of  the  bankrupt 
law.  We  presume  there  is  more  good  sense  in  Ver- 
mont than  really  to  desire  the  repeal  of  this  law;  but 
a loco  foco  having  introduced  the  resolution,  the 
whigs  did  not  see  fit  to  breast  the  clamor  which  would 
be  raised  on  its  rejection,  and  let  it  pass  without  op- 
position.” 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Members  of  the  Legislature.  Bergen.  Council. 
John  Cassedy. 

Assembly — James  J.  Demarest,  John  H.  Zabris- 
kie. 

Hudson.  Council — John  S.  Condit. 

Assembly — Abraham  L.  Van  Boskerck. 

Passaic.  Council — Wm.  Dickey. 

Assembly — Adrian  R.  Van  Houten,  Martin  J.  Ryer- 
son. 

Essex.  Council — William  Chetioood. 

Assembly — Jabez  Cook,  Stephen  Congar,  David  B. 
Lum,  Lemuel  W.  Jacobus,  Jotham  Potter,  Jeptha  Bald- 
win, Samuel  C.  Smith. 

Morris.  Council — Ezekiel  B.  Gaines. 

Assembly — Samuel  B.  Hasley,  Wm.  Stephens,  David 
T.  Cooper,  James  Clark. 

Sussex.  Council — Alexander  Boyles. 

Assembly — David  Hynard,  Isaac  Bonne],  Nathan 
Smith. 

Warren.  Council — Charles  J.  Ihrie. 

Assembly — Jacob  H.  Winter,  Stephen  Warne, 
Abraham  Wildrick. 

Hunterdon.  Council — William  Wilson. 

Assembly — Isaac  R.  Slope,  John  B.  Mattison 
Leonard  N.  Flomerfelt,  Jonathan  Dawes. 

Somerset.  Council — George  H.  Brown. 

Assembly — Samuel  Reynolds,  Peter  Voorhees,  Peter 
Kline. 

Middlesex.  Council — Abraham  W.  Brown. 

Assembly — John  D.  Field,  Warren  Brown,  Wm. 
B.  Paterson,  Wm.  L.  Schenck. 

Mercer.  Council — George  Woolsey. 

Assembly — Henry  W.  Green,  Isaac  Baker,  John  B. 
Mount. 

Burlington.  Council — Craig  Moffett. 

Assembly — Thomas  H.  Richards,  John  C.  Deacon, 
Benjamin  I.  Ridgeway,  T homas  Harrison,  Joseph  Satter- 
thwaite. 

Monmouth.  Council — James  Patterson. 

Assembly — Thomas  C.  Throckmorton,  John  R. 
Conover,  Joseph  Brinley,  Benjamin  L.  Irons,  Samuel 
R.  Oliphant. 

Gloucester.  Council — Joseph  Saunders. 

Assembly — Thomas  H.  Whitney,  Samuel  C.  Allen, 
Thos.  H.  French,  Richard  W.  Snowden. 

Salem.  Council — Samuel  Bolton. 

Assembly — John  W.  Maskell,  Nathaniel  Robbins, 
Thomas  Dickinson,  Jr. 

Cumberland.  Council — David  Whitekar. 

Assembly — Thomas  Ware,  John  R.  Cory,  Joseph 
Butler. 

Atlantic.  Council — Abraham  Corderey. 

Assembly — [Not  heard  from.] 

Cape  May.  Council — Maurice  Beesley. 

Assembly — Reuben  Willitts. 

Those  names  in  italics  are  whigs. 

The  legislature  convened  at  Trenton  on  the 
25th — all  the  members  of  both  houses  present. — 
William  Chetwood,  of  Essex,  was  elected  vice 
president  of  the  council  by  a vote  of  9 to  7,  and 
Charles  G.  McCheesney,  of  Mercer,  (late  secretary 
of  state,)  was  unanimously  chosen  secretary  of  coun- 
cil. The  usual  committees  were  then  appointed  to 
prepare  rules,  &c. 

In  the  assembly,  Samuel  B.  Halsey,  of  Morris, 
was  elected  speaker  by  a vote  of  32  to  25,  and  Alex- 
ander G.  Caltell,  of  Salem,  clerk. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Election,  11  October,  1842 — List  of  members  elect. 

The  senate  has  33  members.  Prior  to  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  composed  of  16  whigs,  16  Van  Buren 
and  1 neutral.  The  term  of  one-third  of  them  ex- 
pired. 

The  next  senate  will  contain  19  Van  Buren  and 
14  whigs.  Van  Buren  majority  5. 

The  following  are  their  nanjes — the  new  members 
designated  by  * — the  whigs  by  f, — and  the  Van  Buren 
without  designation. 

the  senate. 

District  I.  Philadelphia  City — Henry  S.  Spark- 
man,! William  A Crabb.*f 

II.  County  of  Philadelphia — Benjamin  Crispen,  Ed- 
ward A.  Penniman,  Thomas  McCully.* 

III.  Montgomery,  Chester  and  Delaware — Abra. 
Brower,!  Joseph  T.  Huddleson,!  Joseph  Baiiy.# 

IV.  Bucks — Samuel  A.  Smith. 

V.  Berks — Samuel  Fegely. 

VI.  Lancaster  and  York — Thomas  E.  Cochran,! 
William  Heister,!  Benjamin  Cbampneys.* 

VII.  Dauphin  and  Lebanon — Levi  Kline.*! 

VIII.  Huntingdon,  Mifflin,  Juniata,  Perry  & Union 
— James  Mathers,!  Henry  C.  Eyer.* 

IX.  Columbia  and  Schuylkill — Sam’l.  F.  Headley. 

X.  Lehigh  and  Northampton — John  S.  Gibons. 


XT.  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Wayne  and  Pike — Luther 
Kidder. 

XII.  Lycoming,  Centre,  Clinton  and  Northumber- 
land— Jesse  C.  Horton.* 

XIII.  Bradford  and  Susquehanna — Asa  Dimock. 

XIV.  Franklin,  Cumberland  and  Adams — James 
X.  McLanahan,  William  Gorgas. 

XV.  Bedford  and  Somerset — George  Mullin-l 

XVI.  Westmorland — John  Hill.* 

XVII.  Washington — Walter  Craig.*! 

XVIII.  Fayette  and  Green — Charles  A.  Black.* 

XIX.  Allegheny  and  Butler — Charles  C.  Sullivan,! 
George  Darsie-T 

XX.  Beaver  and  Mercer — William  Stewart.f 

XXI.  Crawford  and  Erie— John  Wilson  Farrelly.f 

XXII.  Jefferson,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Venan- 
go and  Warren — William  P.  Wilcox.* 

XXIII.  Indiana,  Armstrong,  Clarion.  Cambria  and 
and  Clearfield — William  Bigler. 

The  house  of  representatives  contains  100  mem- 
bers. When  last  in  session  it  consisted  of  63  Van 
Buren  and  37  whigs.  At  the  next  session  it  will 
have  60  Van  Buren  and  40  whigs.  Majority  20  Van 
Buren — As  follows: 

Philadelphia  city — Thomas  C.  Rockhill,!  Edward 
Joy  Morris,!  Benjamin  M.  Hinchman,!  C.  B.  Trego,! 
William  E.  Whitman,!  George  Sbarswood,!  John 
Rush.! 

Philadelphia  county — A.  L.  Rumfort,  Joseph  L. 
Hancock,  Edward  McGowen,  Joseph  Deal,  Richard 
Bacon,  Thomas  Tustin.  Francis  Clinton,  Jacob  R. 
Kline. 

Bucks — John  Apple,  Joseph  Thomas,  N.  H.  Me 
Carty.f 

Chester — Emmor  Elton,  Jesse  C.  Dickey,!  Roberts 
Parke,!  John  Beidler-! 

Lancaster — Daniel  Balmer.f  Alexander  Id.  Hood,! 
Charles  Carpenter,!  Andrew  Thompson,!  Jacob  Fore- 
man,! John  Warfel-! 

York — Samuel  N.  Bailey,  Stephen  McKinley,  S. 
Picking. 

Cumberland — James  Kennedy,!  George  Brindle.J 

Perry — Thomas  O’Bryan. 

Berks — John  Pottieger,  Joseph  Bauchman,  Sam’l 
Moore,  John  Shenk. 

Schuylkill — Abraham  Heebner. 

Northampton  and  Monroe — Joseph  Kerr,  Jeffer- 
son K.  Heckman,  Asa  Packer. 

Lehigh — George  S.  Eisenhard.t  George  Frederick. 

Wayne  and  Pike — George  Bush. 

Northumberland — Jacob  Gearhart. 

Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Union — Thomas  J.  Postleth- 
wait,  David  Glenn,  Samuel  Reber. 

Columbia — Daniel  Snyder. 

Washington — Samuel  Livingston,!  William  Mc- 
Daniel. J John  Stover-! 

Westmoreland — Henry  McBride,  Joseph  Russel. 

Armstrong — George  W.  Marchand. 

Indiana — John  McEwen.j 

Jefferson,  McKean  and  Warren — Jos.  Y.  James. 

Fayette — John  Id.  Deford,  John  Morgan. 

Bedford — David  Loy,!  John  Sipes. 

Franklin — Samnel  Gilmore,  Thomas  Carson-! 

Montgomery — William  B.  Hahn,  William  Bean, 
Charles  Kughler. 

Dauphin — William  Bell,  Henry  Balsbaugh.j 

Lebanon — Daniel  Stine.! 

Luzerne — Hendrick  B.  Wright,  Moses  Overfield. 

Susquehannah — Franklin  N.  Avery. 

Bradford — William  Elvvell. 

Tioga  and  Potter — Daniel  L.  Sherwood. 

Huntingdon — Jonathan  McWilliams,!  Brice  Blair-! 

Beaver — M.  T.  Kennedy,!  John  Ferguson-! 

Mercer — Somuel  Goodwin,  Samuel  Kerr. 

Allegheny — William  Karns,  Neville  B.  Craig,!  Hi- 
ram Hultz,!  James  E.  Sheridan-! 

Butler — Joseph  Cummings. 

Delaware — Id.  Jones  Brooke-! 

Somerset  and  Cambria — Tobias  Musser,  John 
Will. 

Lycoming,  Clearfield  and  Clinton — Geo.  R.  Bar- 
rett,' Goorge  F.  Boah. 

Greene — M.  McCaslin. 

Adams — John  Marshall,  Henry  Myers. 

Centre — George  McCulloch. 

Crawford — Morrow  B.  Lowry,  James  Porter  Brad- 
ley. 

Erie — Stephen  Skinner,!  Lyman  Robinson  J 

Venango  and  Clarion — David  Long. 

ON  JOINT  EALLOT. 

Van  Buren.  Whigs. 

Senate,  19  14 

House,  60  40 


79  54 — 25  majority. 

A large  majority  of  the  prothonotaries,  other  coun- 
ty officers  and  sheriffs  elected,  belong  to,  and  are  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Van  Buren  party. 
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OHIO. 

Colored  persons.  An  important  judicial  deci- 
sion has  lately  been  made  in  Ohio,  in  relation  to  co- 
lored people,  by  Judges  Lane  and  Birchard,  one  of 
whom  is  a whig,  and  the  other  is  a Van  Burenite. 
The  decision  asserts  the  principle  that  the  legisla- 
ture of  Ohio  “have  no  power  to  make  distinction 
among  citizens  of  other  states  who  may  settle  in 
this.”  And  the  principle  is  asserted  in  reference  to 
the  case  of  a colored  citizen  of  Louisiana,  who  had 
emigrated  to  and  settled  in  the  state.  By  this  deci- 
sion, all  the  laws  of  the  state  making  distinctions 
on  account  of  color,  whether  in  relation  to  giving 
security,  to  educational  privileges,  or  to  testimony, 
are  rendered  null  and  void,  so  far  as  the  affect  any 
colored  citizen  of  other  states  who  may  have  emi- 
grated, or  may  emigrate  to  Ohio. 

[Pittsburg  Adv.  of  28 th. 

MISSOURI. 

Representation.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
the  I5th  inst.,  contains  an  editorial  article  compar- 
ing the  inequalities  of  representation  in  that  state, 
with  the  inequality  which  is  complained  of,  by  the 
suffrage  party  in  Rhode  Island.  The  Republican 
says:  “We  give  the  free  white  male  population  of 
twenty  counlies,  each  represented  by  a single  mem- 
ber in  the  house  of  representatives.  The  ten  coun- 
ties in  the  left  hand  column  contain  8,846.  while 
those  in  the  right  hand  contain  26,313 — only  lacking 
225  souls  of  being  three  times  the  population  of  the 
other,  or  left  hand  ten  counties! 


Caldwell, 

784 

Polk, 

2.147 

Ripley, 

788 

Ralls, 

2 265 

Taney, 

793 

Greene, 

2,589 

Audrain, 

871 

Buchanan, 

2,598 

Clarke, 

901 

Scott, 

2,668 

Niangua, 

900 

Lafayette, 

2,728 

Ozark, 

950 

Perry, 

2,725 

Andrew, 

950 

Lincoln, 

2,786 

Nodaway. 

950 

Randolph, 

2,863 

Livmgston, 

960 

Ray, 

2,948 

8,846  26,313 

Five  hundred  carpenters  and  joiners  are  said  to 
be  out  of  employ  at  St.  Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  COAL  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

2 . In  the  article  published  yesterday  I wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  her  mines  would,  in  all  human  probability  be 
among  the  chief  causes  of  her  extrication  from  her 
present  burthens.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine 
it  possible  that  there  should  not  be  a very  rapid  and 
great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal.  The 
amount  consumed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  during  last 
year,  may  be  considered  to  be  from  all  sources  about 
1,300,006  tons;  about  160,000  being  imported  from 
Pictou,  and  from  Great  Britain.  The  mining  and 
carrying  of  thk  coal  to  the  consumer  has  given  em- 
ployment to  a large  number  of  laborers,  and  to  a 
large  amount  of  capital.  It  has  caused,  in  these  dis- 
tricts, favorably  situated  towns  and  villages  to  rise  up 
amidst  neglected  forests.  The  town  of  Pottsville 
contains  5000  inhabitants — active  and  intelligent  as 
any  place  of  its  size  in  this  country,  and  only  a few 
years  since  its  site  was  occupied  by  a tavern  and  a 
blacksmith  shop,  in  the  gorge  of  a mountain,  and  the 
vicinity  which  now  teems  with  flourishing  villages, 
was  as  sileDt  as  the  desert  Where  thousands  of  busy 
picks  are  now  in  uneeasing  action  day  and  night — 
there  then  only  could  be  heard  through  the  hills  the 
howl  of  the  wolf.  The  busy  stroke  of  the  hammer 
of  the  mechanic  may  now  be  heard  on  all  sides,  and 
the  plough  is  put  into  more  active  requisition  for  40 
or  50  miles  around. 

Great,  however,  as  this  change  is,  may  we  not 
with  reason  expect  it  to  be  still  increasing?  Large 
as  the  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  may  seem  to 
be,  it  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  which  we  are  informed  on 
good  authority  is  3U,000,000  tons  per  annum.  This, 
valued  at  only  two  dollars  per  ton,  gives  us  the  large 
annual  product  of  a single  mineral  at  $60,000,000. 
Can  we  wonder,  when  we  add  at  least  as  much  from 
her  iron,  at  the  power  which  keeps  the  world  in 
commercial  subjection — that  grasps  the  seas  and 
stretches  its  arms  to  the  centre  of  continents?  An 
accredited  English  writer  says  “it  is  the  chief  source 
of  our  wealth  and  power,  as  the  foundation  of  our 
manufacturing  industry  and  without  such  a supply 
of  fuel,  our  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  copper  ore  must  have 
remained  in  their  beds.” 

Mr  Porter  author  of  “progress  of  the  Nation” 
says  “it  caunot  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  many 
advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  prolusion  of 


our  coal  mines,  the  source  of  the  greater  riches  than 
ever  issued  from  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  from  the  dia- 
mond ground  at  the  base  of  the  Neela  Mulla  moun- 
tains. But  for  our  command  of  fuel  the  inventions 
of  Watt  ami  Arkwright  would  have  been  of  small 
account,  our  iron  mines  must  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  worked,  and  nearly  every  important  branch  of 
manufactures  which  we  now  possess  must  have  been 
rendered  impossible,  or  at  least  have  been  conducted 
upon  a comparatively  insignificent  scale.” 

Professor  Bucklan'd  in  the  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
seems  equally  impressed  with  the  importance  of  coal. 
The  amount  of  work  done  in  England  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  between  3 and  400,- 
000,000  of  men  by  direct  labor,  and  we  are  almost 
astonished  at  the  influence  of  coal  and  iron  and  steam, 
upon  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race — ‘it 
rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it 
lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints.”  “We 
need  no  further  evidence  to  shew  that  the  presence  of 
coal,  is  in  an  especial  degree  the  foundation  of  in- 
creasing population,  riches  and  power,  and  of  im- 
provement in  almost  every  art  which  administers  to 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  mankind,  so  advanta- 
geously adapted  to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race.” 

With  the  evidence  of  such  facts  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  such  high  authority,  we  certainly,  can- 
not be  accused  of  having  too  much  confidence,  when 
we  express  a firm  belief  that  Pennsylvania  is  yet  to 
be  assisted  out  of  her  present  difficulties,  chiefly  by 
the  mineral  wealth  which  lies  in  her  bosom.  I am 
sincere  in  my  opinion  when  I say  that  many  years 
may  not  elapse  before  we  shall  look  back  with  plea- 
sure on  the  enterprize  which  opened  the  numerous 
avenues  to  our  wealth,  although  we  may  regret  the 
profligacy  of  the  expenditure  and  the  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  money  and  private  capital.  Had  a wise 
policy  prevailed  in  the  beginning,  and  the  avenues 
opened  only  where  there  was  a reasonable  expecta- 
iton  of  a speedy  return  from  developed  districts,  there 
could  have  been  no  loss  of  public  properly  nor  pa- 
ralysis of  public  credit.  The  avenues  to  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  state  when  properly  conducted,  have 
shown  the  value  of  such  property.  The  Schuylkill 
Navigation  Company  for  many  years  netted  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  profit  on  their  stock.  Besides  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  company,  which  has  extended  to  $600,- 
000  in  a year,  the  freighters  have  received  in  a single 
season  over  $900,000.  500,000  tons  of  coal  have  paid 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  immense  aggregate  sum,  in 
one  year,  $1,500,000. 

But  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  labour  and 
mineral  wealth  of  our  state  a few  years  tience.  The 
new  capital  which  has  come  in  competition,  as  car- 
riers, in  the  Reading  Railroad,  infuses  a new  life 
into  the  region.  Its  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of 
fuel  was  instantaneous  and  will  be  permanent.  In 
our  Eastern  cities  in  former  years,  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  Anthracite  varied  from  $7  to  $1,4.  ft  can  now 
be  furnished  at  $4  to  5,50,  at  the  same  places,,  and 
should  it  at  any  time  be  higher,  it  will  be  because 
the  consumers  do  not  choose  to  order-  supplies  in 
good  time,  and  thereby  cause  a short  product. 

It  cannot  be  considered  an  unreasonable  antici- 
pation, if  we  calculate  on  a large  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  and  that  supply  will  for  a time  come 
chiefly  from  the  Pottsville  District.  ii  the  new  im- 
pulse now  given  to  manufactures  by  the  tariff’,  w J”.'d 
not  guarantee  it,  the  very  much  reduced  price  would 
force  its  extended  use,  being  cheaper  and  better  than 
wood. 

We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  Anthracite  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  by  looking, at 
the  aggregate  table  of  supplies,  of  which  I will  give 
the  semi  decades  from  the  beginning. 


Years.  Tons. 

1820 365 

1825,  ......  34,893 

1830, 174,734 

1835, 560,758 

1840, 865,414 


Thus  has  this  trade  gone  on  constantly  to  increase 
and  the  present  year  with  all  its  unfortuna'e  fatali- 
ties, will  produce,  perhaps,  a little  over  1,000,000 
tons.  Is  there  any  other  great  branch  of  business 
in  the  country  which  has  held  its  steady  course  like 
this.  1, 

3.  The  important  influence  of  coal  on  civilization, 
and  its  value  to  a country  possessing  it  in  abundance, 
has  been  slightly  touched  upon  in  my  former  Nos. 
The  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many 
distinguished  writers  in  England,  as  well  as  the  anx- 
ious solicitude  of  the  government  there,  that  it  is 
only  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to 
look  into  the  best  statistical  works,  and  into  the  six 
lalio  vols.  of  parliamentary  reports,  published  al 
various  periods  within  the  last  thirty  years  on  this 
important  branch  of  national  wealth.  Fearful  of  the 


exhaustion  of  this  fuel,  elaborate  calculations  have 
been  made  regarding  its  duration  and  its  present 
ministry,  with  a view  of  checking  its  exportation 
have  placed  an  export  duty  upon  it. 

As  among  the  important  sources  of  mineral  wealth 
of  our  state,  next  to  coal  is  that  of  iron.  It  enters 
into  so  many  of  our  necessities  and  administers  to 
so  many  of  our  luxuries,  that  it  is  needless  to  state 
any  of  the  particulars  of  its  usefulness:  my  object  is 
to  shew  in  a few  words  the  great  share  it  lias  had  in 
elevating  England  to  her  present  degree  of  wealth 
and  power,  and  to  shew  that  our  state  possesses  re- 
sources in  that  mineral  far  superior  to  her. 

Nearly  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
is  produced  from  the  “rock  ore”  (carbonate  of  iron), 
which  accompanies  the  coal  seams  in  South  Wales, 
Staffordshire,  the  vicinity  of  Glasgow,  &c.  the  whole 
amount  of  “raw  pig  iron”  being  about  1,500,000  tons, 
and  the  capital  employed  in  it,  several  years  since, 
was  estimated  at  7,000,000  sterling. 

Bakewell  in  his  Geology  says:  “I  may  be  permit 
led  to  remark,  that,  howeverancient  the  formation  of 
coal  and  iron  may  have  been,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  these  minerals  together,  both  destined  in 
future  time  to  give  to  men  an  extensive  empire  over 
the  elements,  and  to  contribute  largely  to  h is  means 
of  civilization  and  comfort,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  reflecting  mind  with  evidence  of  prospective  de- 
signing intelligence.” 

Before  the  discovery  in  England  of  making  iron 
with  mineral  coal,  that  manufacture  had  there  sunk 
almost  into  insignificance.  The  surface  of  the  coun- 
try had  been  stripped  of  its  wood,  and  in  the  year 
1740  the  production  had  sunk  to  17,000"  tons,  double 
that  amount  being  imported.  So  important  wa3  it 
thought  before  that  time,  one  of  the  objects  of  colo- 
nizing Virginia  was  stated  to  be  the  use  of  the  forests 
in  making  iron  for  the  mothercountry.  The  means, 
however,  was  discovered  to  exist  within  her  own 
bosom,  and  the  production  of  iron  immediately  rose, 
as  the  following  table  will  show,  to'  its  present  ex- 
traordinary height: 


1740. 

17,000  i 

1750  . 

. 

..  22,000 

1788 

, , 

68,000 

1796  . 

. . , 

. 125,000 

1806 

.. 

. 250,000 

1820  . 

► 

400,000- 

1828 

.. 

- 703  184 

1838  .. 

..  ^ 

1,000,000 

1840 

- 

. 1,500,000 

I have  before  mentioned  the  great  increase  of  po- 
pulation in  connection  with  the  coal  districts.  Staf- 
fordshire contains  about  ninety  square  miles  and 
“has  200,000  souls  nearly  all  of  whom  are  engaged 
in  mining  or  manufacturing.  Land,  which  v/cs  for- 
merly an  opes  common,  is  now  in  some  cases  selling 
for  I 000.  pounds  per  acre.”  This  rich  and  populous 
country  is,  only  nine-tenths  the  size  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  all  the  natural  advan-? 
tages  of  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron  beds  on  which 
so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  British  writers. — 
These  lie  in  most  of  our  coal  fields,  and  are  acces- 
sible more  particularly  in  the  southern  or  Pottsville 
basin  stretching  from  the  T 

the  hpud  . - — olllSn  on  the  cast,  through, 

It  Daunt  v“,rr5  lthC  Sch«y,WUtoIthP  Susquehanna, 
at  Dauphin,  on  the  west.  Here  bade  of  the  carbo- 
nate o(  iron  in  great  abundance  accompany  the  coal 
as  they  do  in  South  Wales,,  the  greatest  maiijufactur- 
ing  district  of  iron  in  the  wor.ld. 

in  addition  to  all  these  advantages,  Pennsylvania 
has.  an.  abundance  of  other  and  superior  iron  ores 
which,  earned  fo  the  coal  wijl  produce  by  a mixture 
a quality  of  iron  superior  to  the  British.  I mean  the 
hydrates  and  the  oxides,  the  bog  ores,  haematite , 
primitive  and  fossiliferous  ores.  These,  abound  in 
many  counties  and  are  accessible  at  very  little  ex- 
pense. 

With  these  two  great  sources  of  wealth — the  real 
foundation  of  the  power  and  eminence  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— what  has  Pennsylvania  to  fear,  if  the  people 
place  their  confidence  in  honest  and  intelligent  states- 
men? Prosperity  and  confidence  restored  within  her 
boundaries,  the  bufthen  of  her  present  debt  woulij 
be  scarcely  felt.  [Communicated  by  “/” 

ANNIVERSARY  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  HOME  LEAGUE. 


Neio  York,  October  )3,  1842. 
The  United  States  Home  League  convened  this 
dayrits  anniversary,  at  12  o’clock,  noon,  in  pursu- 
ance of  public  notice  and  of  adjournment,  in  October 
last,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History 
The  president  and  secretary  having  taken  their 
seats,  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  (lie 
chair,  and  the  general  objects  of  the  meeting  briefly 
stated,  of 
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WILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER— -OCT.  29.  1842 — HOME  LEAGUE. 


On  motion  of  C.  C.  Haven,  esq.  it  was  voted,  that 
a committee  of  five  be  appointed,  which,  uniting 
with'  the  central  committee,  shall  constitute  a busi- 
ness committee  empowered  to  bring  all  subjects  of 
business  before  the  convention.  The  motion  having 
been  carried,  the  committee  were  nominated  and 
appointed  as  follows:  C.  P.  Holcombe,  esq.  of  De- 
laware; judge  Thompson,  of  Saratoga,  New  York; 
Dudley  Marvin,  esq.  of  New  York  city;  Samuel  Oak- 
ley, esq.  of  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and  Stephen  Dodd, 
esq.  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Blunt,  esq.  from  the  central  committee, 
made  some  remarks  in  relation  to  the  proceedings  of 
that  committee  since  the  session  of  the  last  conven- 
tion, and  proposed  to  submit  at  length  his  views  on 
some  important  points  which  he  desired  might  be 
brought  before  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Haven,  it  was  voted  that  all  re- 
solutions and  subjects  of  business  brought  before  the 
convention,  shall  be  referred  to  the  business  com- 
mittee. 

After  the  transaction  of  farther  minor  business  and 
the  reading  of  various  communications,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  to  meet  again  in  the  afternoon,  where- 
upon the  committee  reported  the  following  order  of 
business: 

1st.  The  choice  of  annual  officers  for  the  National 
Home  League.  2d.  The  ottering  of  resolutions. 

3d.  The  appointment  of  a finance  committee;  an  1 
that  an  address,  with  other  publications,  be  referred 
to  the  central  committee. 

The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  officers,  the  result  of 
which  was  as  follows: 

President,  general  James  Tallmadge. 

1st  vice  president,  governor  Mahion  Dickerson,  of 
New  Jersey;  2d  do.  Janies  Brewster,  of  Connecticut; 
3d  do.  Dr.  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  Delaware;  4th  do. 
Harmar  Denny,  Pennsylvania. 

Recording  secretary,  L.  D.  Chaplin,  New  York. 

Corresponding  secretary,  T.  B.  Wakeman,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  Wm.  G.  Lambert,  New  York. 

Central  committee  or  council: 

Joseph  Blunt,  C.  C.  Haven,  A.  Chandler,  J.  D.  P. 
Oden,  John  Campbell,  New  York,  city;  Samuel 
Oakley,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Joseph  Burden,  Troy; 
Charles  S.  Morgan,  Virginia;  John  S.  Riddle,  Phila- 
delphia, Pehn  ; Joseph  Grinnell,  and  Allen  Putnam, 
of  Massachusetts;  W.  B.  Kenney,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Haven,  from  the  committee  on  business,  fur- 
ther reported  a series  of  resolutions,  which  being 
read  collectively,  again  taken  up  separately,  read, 
and  discussed  maturely,  they  were  ultimately  and 
unanimously  adopted. 


ADJOURNED  SESSION. 

Friday, 

The  chair,  after  calling  the  convention  to  order, 
addressed  the  meeting  at  length,  and  with  much 
force  on  several  important  points  connected  with 
the  objects  of  the  National  Home  League.  Thos. 
Fletcher,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  followed  in  some 
very  pertinent  remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  late  ta- 
riff, and  the  interests  of  the  farmer  as  connected 
therewith.  The  convention  was  further  addressed 
by  several  gentlemen,  with  much  ability  and  effect. 

The  secretary  here  stated  to  the  convention  that 
he  had  received  letters  from  delegates  appointed  to 
Ihe  convention,  apologizing  for  their  inaol.it,  to  at- 
tend. Also  a letter  from  C.  P.  Holcomb,  Esq.  of 
Delaware  by  whom  it  hau  been  expected  the  con- 
vention would  be  addressed,  stating  that  he  had  been 
unexpectedly  called  to  leave  the  city. 

The  business  committee,  through  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Haven,  then  presented  several  resolutions, 
which  being  severally  discussed,  were,  with  one  ex- 
ception unanimously  adopted.  Mr.  Greely  then 
offered  other  resolutions,  the  reception  oi  which  not 
beia<r  io  accordance  with  a preliminary  vote  oi  the 
convention,  regulating  its  proceedings,  that  vote,  on 
motion,  was  rescinded  to  enable  the  mover  of  the 
resolutions  to  bring  them  forward  for  the  approval  of 
the  meeting.  The  resolutions,  after  an  animated  de- 
bate and  much  diversity  of  sentiment,  were  decided 
to  be  carried,  on  the  third  appeal  to  the  votes  oi  the 
meeting,  by  a majority  of  three.  The  convention 
thereupon,  on  motion 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved , That  the  members  of  this  committee 
welcome  the  return  of  this  anniversary.  It  brings 
with  it  proofs  that  our  labors  have  not  been  in  vam; 
that  the  sceptre  of  the  people  is  everywhere  extend- 
ed towards  us,  encouraging  us  to  maintain  sound 
principles  in  preference  to  part,  requisitions,  and 
Tromi'ing  the  ultimata  success  of  what  we  wisirto 
establish,  viz:  protection  to  American  industry 
wherever  developed,  the  promotion  of  our  agricul- 
tural commercial,  and  manufacturing  interests,  and 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  trade  on  principles  of 
just  reciprocity. 


Resolved,  That  our  first  duty  as  American  citizens 
is  a preference  to  the  country  which  is  the  land  of 
our  birth  or  the  home  of  our  choice,  and  that  we 
are  bound  steadfastly  to  maintain  those  principles 
which  will  advance  its  prosperity.  One  of  these 
principles  we  believe  to  be  that  of  fostering  all  the 
industrial  pursuits  and  useful  arts  that  may  tend  to 
our  support  and  independence  as  a nation.  This 
convention,  therefore,  openly  takes  the  ground  that 
all  the  revenue  necessary  for  an  economical  and  li- 
beral administration  of  the  government  should  be 
levied  by  discriminating  duties  for  the  protection  of 
American  industry,  tiie  encouragement  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  and  the  support  of  our  national  indepen- 
dence. 

Resolved,  That  any  policy  by  which  adequate  pro- 
tection to  American  interests  is  to  be  subverted 
would  be  a violation  of  the  privileges  now  accorded 
to  the  industrious  and  enterprising  citizens  whose 
capital  and  labor  are  involved  in  the  mutual  interests 
of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  would  moreover,  be  an  infraction  of  that 
trust  reposed  in  our  government  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  bind  the  people  and  the  states  to  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention,  in  common  with 
the  free  industrial  classes  throughout  the  country, 
approve  the  general  principle  of  protection  for  the 
sake  of  protection,  not  incidental,  nor  horizontal, 
and  least  of  ail,  accidental;  but  a liberal,  well  di- 
gested, and,  whatever  its  imperfections,  most  accep- 
table tariff,  being  now  passed,  without  compromise, 
by  the  independent  votes  of  the  friends  of  home  in- 
dustry, it  will  be  our  determined  and  most  zealous 
aim  to  guard  it  from  repeal,  or  the  insidious  attacks 
of  hireling  presses  in  foreign  interest,  and  from  be- 
ing sacrificed  by  sectional  or  political  enemies,  or 
‘base,  revolting’  friends. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  example  of  the  U.  States  in 
offering  reciprocal  treaties,  upon  free  trade  princi- 
ples, has  been  counteracted  by  a narrow  system  of 
foreign  policy,  favoring  some  portion  of  our  home 
products  to  the  great  disparagement  of  others, 
and  has  been  decidedly  prejudicial  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  country,  it  is  due  to  our  national  honor 
and  welfare  to  be  just  in  regard  to  our  own  states  as 
well  as  friendly  to  foreign  nations;  and  without 
abandoning  a liberal  spirit  of  international  trade, 
we  ought  to  maintain  our  own  essential  rights  and 
foster  the  growth  and  independence  of  our  own 
country  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Resolved,  That  the  protection  and  promotion  of  the 
arts  of  peace  constitute  an  integral  part  of  the 
strength  and  sovereignty  of  a nation,  and  deserve  as 
a defence  the  patronage  of  government  as  much  as 
navies  or  standing  armies.  It  is  the  decided  opinion, 
therefore,  of  this  convention,  that  our  country  re- 
quires the  formation  of  a home  department  devoted 
to  the  industrial  interest  of  the  country,  including 
those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactories,  min- 
ing, the  fisheries,  and  internal  improvements,  which, 
in  connection  with  commissioners  of  the  customs, 
should  steadily  furnish  reports  to  congress  and  the 
country  at  large,  by  which  our  legislators  may  be 
enlightened  and  our  citizens  generally  be  benefitted. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  convention, 
representing  the  united  Home  League  of  the  whole 
country,  disclaim,  as  they  have  ever  done,  a blind 
allegiance  to  any  party,  but,  uniting  with  the  inde- 
pendent and  true  friends  of  home  interests  of  all  par- 
ties, they  seek  to  advance  the  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  country  by  the  diffusion  of  patriotic  senti- 
ments and  the  practice  of  invaluable  American 
principles. 

Resolved,  That  a great  change  in  public  opinion 
having  been  brought  about  by  Hie  statistical  facts  and 
arguments  published  by  the  Home  League  associa- 
tion, we  now  urge  on  the  central  committee  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  publications.  We  wish  farmers  es- 
pecially, to  see  the  value  of  our  home  market  for 
those  agricultural  products  they  cannot  send  abroad 
without  paying  from  100  to  1,000  percent,  more 
duties  than  are  levied  on  imports  taken  in  exchange 
for  them,  and  we  want  our  citizens  generally  to  un- 
derstand the  fact,  that  protection  is  not  for  the  bene- 
fit of  monopolists  at  home,  but  to  defend  us  against 
those  abroad — for  with  our  home  market  secure 
against  excessive  imports  of  sucli  goods  as  we  can 
and  ought  to  manufacture,  every  such  article,  amply 
protected,  will  become  cheaper  by  the  effect  of  home 
competition,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  smuggling,  as 
well  as  foreign  rivalship. 

Resolved,  That  an  union  of  education  and  labor  is  as 
advantageous  to  a young  nation  desirous  to  introduce 
the  useful  arts,  as  schooling  and  learning  a trade  is 
among  the  enterprising  young  men  of  an  industrious 
communiiy.  The  expense  of  introducing  skill  and 
costly  experiments  to  obtain  perfection  in  any  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  pursuits  should  be  indem- 
nified by  those  who  are  benefitted  by  it.  and  if  our 


country  is  enriched  by  successful  appropriations  of 
individual  capitalists  for  these  objects,  it  isforils  in- 
terest to  protect  them,  or  at  least  to  pay  the  cost  of 
learning  the  trades  which  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
have  introduced. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  protection  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple as  well  as  practice.  Every  nation  that  adopts 
this  policy  advances  in  civilization  and  independence; 
all  who  neglect  and  abandon  it,  either  remain  poor 
and  ignorant,  or  retrograde  into  barbarity. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  our  fellow-ci- 
tizens, who  wish  to  see  our  own  laboring  men  well 
educated,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed;  to  give  prefe- 
rence to  fabrics  made  at  home  by  our  own  freemen, 
rather  than  to  use  imported  luxuries  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  unfortunate  foreign  serfs. 

Resolved,  That  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures are  one  and  indivisible,  as  demonstrated 
alike  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and  the  history 
of  other  countries;  that  the  importance  of  the  home 
market  created  by  manufacturing,  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified by  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  land,  of  bread- 
stuffs  and  provisions  were  doubled  during  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff  policy,  and  although  the  exportation 
of  the  two  latter  has  been  diminished  by  foreign  re- 
strictions, the  home  consumption  has  vastly  increased. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  immense  contractions  of 
our  currency  within  the  last  few  years,  inevitably 
causing  a reduction  of  the  prices  of  al!  products,  lias 
necessarily  reduced  the  money  prices  of  labor,  we 
rejoice  to  believe  and  know  that,  so  soon  as  the  new 
tariff  shall  have  had  time  to  exert  its  fair  and  full  ef- 
fect in  giving  activity  to  business  and  steady  employ- 
ment to  industry,  the  general  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  will  be  sensibly  and  permanently  improv- 
ed, and  the  actual  reward  of  labor  increased,  what- 
ever its  money  price  shall  be. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the 
friends  of  the  protection  of  home  labor  throughout 
the  union,  to  press  the  importance  of  this  subject  upon 
the  attention  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  in 
every  practicable  manner,  and  to  require  of  the  can- 
didates for  congress,  especially  of  the  respective  po- 
litical parties,  express  and  unequivocal  avowals  of 
their  soundness  on  this  question,  and  their  determina- 
tion to  consider  it  secondary  to  no  other  interest,  but 
to  uphold  faithfully  the  principle  and  policy  ot  pro- 
tection. 

Whereas,  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  in  the 
maintenance  and  dissemination  of  the  principles  and 
object  of  this  national  association,  and  ot  its  auxilia- 
ries throughout  the  United  States,  that  an  organ,  or 
publication,  communicating  those  principles  and  the 
various  and  important  facts  on  which  they  are  based, 
should  be  speedily  and  permanently  established — 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a publication  proposed  through  ad- 
vice of  the  central  committee,  by  the  secretary,  un- 
der the  title-  of  “THE  UNITED  STATES  ME- 
CHANIC AND  HOME  ADVOCATE,”  meets  with 
the  approval  and  sanction  of  the  convention,  and  that 
it  is  recommended  to  the  auxiliary  associations  and 
the  friends  of  home  industry  and  American  interests 
generally. 

NOTICE. 

At  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  central  committee, 
it  was  resolved  that  C.  C.  Haven,  Esq.  be  requested 
to  prepare  an  address  to  be  published  under  its  sanc- 
tion. Such  an  address  intended  to  consider  fairly  the 
principles,  history  and  advantages  of  the  protective 
policy,  and  to  disseminate  information  based  on  sta- 
tistical facts,  and  communications  from  men  of  all 
parties,  and  the  various  interests  connected  with  the 
subject  in  every  section  of  the  country,  it  is  the  re- 
quest of  the  writer  that  any  particular  view's  and  im- 
portant information  which  may  enable  him  to  digest 
and  complete  a publication  suitable  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  may  be  forwarded  to  him  free  of  post- 
age, by  the  several  auxiliary  leagues,  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  cause  of  home  interests  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

REMARKS  OF  GEN.  JAMES  TALLMADGE, 

On  talcing  the  chair  of  the  Home  League,  after  his  re-elec- 
tion as  president. 

Friday  evening,  Oct.  14. 

Gentlemen:  Before  proceeding  to  business,  allow 
me  to  express  to  you  my  gratification  at  the  high 
compliment  you  have  paid  me  in  re-electing  me  your 
Dresident.  Although  1 had  desired  to  be  excused 
from  further  service  in  this  post,  and  had  so  inform- 
ed you,  yet  since  you  have  decided  to  command  me 
farther,  1 accept  the  station  indicated,  and  shall  en- 
deavor to  discharge  its  duties  with  zeal  and  assiduity. 

This  appears  to  me  a fit  occasion  for  one  or  two 
remarks  bearing  on  the  principles  and  objects  of  our 
Home  League.  J feel  that  our  labors  for  the  last 
year  have  been  beneficial  to  the  country.  We  have 
reared  the  standard  of  true  American  principles,  and 
disseminated  truths  which  will  long  exert  a salutary 
influence.  I feel  that  our  association  should  be  per- 
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petuated,  and  that  we  should  urge  the  importance  of 
forming  similar  leagues  of  the  friends  of  home  indus- 
try in  every  state,  until  we  shall  present  an  organiza- 
tion complete  and  unbroken  from  one  end  of  the 
union  to  the  other.  Never  were  our  principles  more 
important  than  now — never  was  their  maintenance 
more  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

The  time  is  favorable  for  asking  your  attention  a 
few  moments  to  some  facts  connected  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  seek  to  establish. 

The  late  census  informs  us  of  the  remarkable  fact 
that  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  of  the  union 
are  engaged  in  or  directly  supported  by  agriculture. 
The  great  agricultural  class  are  the  rulers  of  the 
country.  They  are  essentially  sound  on  this  vital 
subject  of  protection.  They  are  right  when  they  act 
upon  it  at  all.  They  need  but  to  be  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  prompt  and  vigorous  action  to  secure 
the  decided  and  abiding  triumph  of  our  cause. 

Let  us  turn  a moment  to  the  condition  of  our  na- 
tional commerce.  Our  imports  last  year  amounted 
to  §127,000,000;  on  which  we  imposed  and  collected 
duties  amounting  in  all  to  §14,000,000,  or  barely  11 
per  cent,  on  the  aggregate.  During  the  same  year, 
our  export  of  home  products,  mainly  agricultural, 
amounted  to  §91,000,000.  On  which,  foreign  nations 
imposed  duties  amounting  to  §113,000,000,  or  at  the 
rate  of  124  per  cent,  on  their  total  value — or  a ba- 
lance of  over  one  hundred  per  cent,  against  the  labor 
and  production  of  this  country!  Can  the  country 
bear  this?  Ought  not  all  considerations  of  mere  par- 
ty interest  be  made  to  give  way  until  we  can  devise  a 
permanent  remedy  against  this  enormous  injustice? 
Ought  we  to  rest  contented  under  a burthen  of  one 
hundred  per  cent,  imposed  on  the  free  labor  of  this 
country  in  a competition  with  the  vassal  labor  of  Eu- 
rope, living  on  sixpence  a day? 

The  commercial  statistics  of  our  country  have  only 
been  collected  and  preserved  systematically  since 
1816.  From  these  the  fallowing  facts  are  obtained: 

Our  coasting  trade  is  entirely  protected  against  fo- 
reign competition.  Since  1816,  our  coasting  tonnage 
has  quadrupled,  while  during  that  same  period  our 
tonnage  employed  in  foreign  trade  has  not  augmented 
at  all!  During  that  term  our  population  has  doubled! 
Why  not  our  foreign  tonnage?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is,  that  during  this  term  the  British  tonnage 
engaged  in  trade  with  this  country  has  doubled,  while 
the  German  has  trebled! 

Inquiries  made  within  the  last  year  show  that  of 
the  heavy  importation  into  this  port  eighty-three  per 
cent,  (five-sixths  of  the  whole)  were  avowedly  on 
foreign  account,  while  of  the  residue  about  one-half 
was  nomina'ly  imported  by  commission  houses,  but 
really  on  foreign  account  also.  Here  are  our  own 
merchants,  native  and  naturalized,  driven  out  of  the 
trade  of  their  own  country,  and  forced  into  retire- 
ment or  bankruplcy,  because  nine-tenths  of  the  busi- 
ness which  should  be  theirs  is  surrendered  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners! 

The  time  was,  when  New  York  was  the  commer- 
cial emporium  of  our  country.  Is  it  so  now?  Is  not 
our  emporium  virtually  London  or  Liverpool?  The 
time  was  when  she  had  forty  ships  on  the  stocks; 
the  time  is  when  she  has  not  one!  The  time  is  also 
now  when  she  has  more  than  two  hundred  vessels 
lying  idle  in  our  docks.  The  external  commerce  of 
the  country  has  passed  mainly  into  foreign  hands, 
carrying  with  it  our  carrying  trade  our  tonnage,  our 
ship-building.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  country  should 
earnestly  resolve  to  take  care  of  its  own  interests — to 
cherish  efficiently  its  own  commerce  and  its  home 
labor?  Let  us  hope  that  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff 
marks  the  commencement  of  such  a policy. 

Gentlemen,  I could  wish  to  present  further  facts 
of  similar  tenor  to  your  notice,  but  time  will  not  per- 
mit. We  can  now  only  add,  as  from  cause  to  effect, 
that  agriculture  is  without  a market,  commerce  is 
perishing,  the  nation  is  without  a currency,  the  go- 
vernment has  an  empty  treasury,  labor  is  unemploy- 
ed, and  the  home  industry  of  the  country  is  depressed 
and  degraded  in  an  unequal  competition  with  the  vas- 
sal labor  of  other  countries.  Let  us  proceed  to  the 
business  of  the  evening. 


CROTON  CELEBRATION. 

An  erroneous  version  of  governor  Seward’s  toast 
at  the  celebration  was  given  in  the  New  York 
papers  and  inserted  from  them  into  the  Register, 
page  T25.  To  give  the  correct  version,  is  due  to  that 
gentleman  the  more  especially  as  there  was  exception 
taken  to  the  exclusiveness  of  the  sentiment  as  erro- 
neously published.  The  remarks  made  at  the  time 
by  the  governor  are  loo  good  to  be  considered  of 
local  import.  We  copy  them  for  their  intrinsic 
merit. 


REMARKS  OF  GOVERNOR  SEWARD  AT  THE  CROTON 
CELEBRATION. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow  citizens:  Accept  my  thanks 
for  this  flattering,  this  generous  welcome.  To  be 
thus  remembered  at  a moment  like  this,  amidst  the 
heartfelt  rejoicings,  not  only  of  the  thousands  who 
dwell  in  this  proud  city,  but  of  the  multitudes 
who  have  poured  in  from  the  surrounding  com- 
munities, demands  and  receives  my  warmest  grati- 
tude. 

You  have  well  observed,  sir,  that  these  multitudes 
have  joined  in  this  glorious  pageant,  not  as  curious 
spectators,  but  rather  as  joint  owners  of  the  great 
work  whose  completion  we  this  day  celebrate.  It  is 
indeed  the  triumph  not  only  of  the  city  but  of  the 
country  at  large.  Its  results  reach  far  beyond  the  j 
narrow  confines  of  the  metropolis.  An  achievement 
like  this  which  casts  the  mantle  of  protection  over 
the  commercial  store  houses  of  the  continent,  may  in- 
deed be  a subject  of  felicitation  for  the  whole  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  have  this  day  enjoyed  the  spectacle  alike  rare 
and  sublime,  of  a vast  community  uniting  in  one 
common  emotion,  called  forth  by  the  performance 
of  a great  act  in  the  mighty  drama  of  a nation’s  his- 
tory. If  the  immortal  bard  spoke  truly  of  individual 
man  when  he  said, 

“All  the  world's  a stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players, 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  each  man  in  his  turn  plays  many  parts.’’ 

how  much  more  august  the  spectacle  to  him  who 
meditates  on  social  man  playing  his  various  parts 
upon  “the  broad  and  universal  theatre  of  nations” 
and  amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  human  society.  And 
such  a spectacle,  is  this  day  presented.  We  celebrate 
a work  commenced  and  completed  indeed  within  our 
day  and  generation,  but  extending  nts  results  far 
into  the  lengthening  vista  of  succeeding  ages.  I 
will  not  attempt,  sir,  to  embody  the  emotious  ex- 
cited by  the  event,  nor  even  to  depict  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  awakened  by  the  physical  change  which  has 
stolen  over  the  city  of  our  pride  and  affection.  A 
new  feature  has  been  stamped  upon  the  face  of  our 
metropolis.  But  yesterday  it  was  the  dusty  trading 
mart,  unattractive  and  unadorned.  To-day  the  pure 
mountain  stream  gushes  through  its  streets  and 
sparkles  in  its  squares.  To  the  noble  rivers  with 
which  it  was  encircled  by  nature  is  now  added  the 
limpid  stream  brought  hither  by  art,  until  in  the 
words  of  the  Roman  poet,  alike  descriptive  and  pro- 
phetic, her  citizens  exult 

“inter  (lamina  nota 
Et  lontes  sacros.’’ 

But  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  on  the 
grandeur  of  this  noble  work,  orevenjits  manifold  and 
beneficial  influences  upon  the  health  and  happiness 
of  a vast  population,  that  I have  risen,  but  rather  to 
draw  from  the  occasion  whatever  of  instruction  it 
suggests. 

I would  then  venture  to  remark  that  this  stupen- 
dous aqueduct  and  these  splendid  fountains,  so  wor- 
thy of  being  enjoyed,  are  equally  worthy  of  being- 
paid  for.  They  owe  their  very  existence  to  that 
mighty  engine  of  modern  civilization  public  credit. 
With  borrowed  money  they  have  been  built.  Is  there 
one  among  us  “with  soul  so  dead,”  as  to  doubt  that 
this  debt  will  be  paid  to  the  utmost  farthing?  Is 
there  one  among  this  assembled  multitude  who 
would  enjoy  the  benefit,  yet  basely  shrink  from  the 
burthen?  The  glorious  work  yet  remains  manfully 
to  meet  and  punctually  to  pay  the  debt  which  has 
been  so  wisely,  so  beneficently  incurred.  Who  will 
venture  to  predict  that  this  sacred  duty  will  not  be 
fully  performed?  Who  can  believe  that  the  foul  blot 
of  repudiation  will  ever  spread  itself  over  the  pure 
untarnished  credit  of  this  high  spirited  community? 
Were  this  possible,  the  massive  walls  and  lofty  arches 
of  this  noble  structure,  now  the  city’s  pride,  would 
stand  as  monuments  only  of  her  degradation  and 
shame.  It  is  not,  sir,  that  I believe  it  possible  that 
under  any  circumstances  or  under  any  temptation, 
our  city  or  our  state  could  fail  for  a moment  to  main- 
tain unsullied  its  public  faith,  but  rather  that  it 
seems  peculiarly  proper  on  this  occasion  of  rejoicing 
to  declare  our  firm  belief  that  the  debt  incurred  for 
the  public  works  not  only  of  this  city  and  this  state, 
but  of  all  the  American  communities,  will  be  as  it 
ought  to  be,  paid  to  the  utmost  farthing.  It  is  true, 
sir,  that  in  some  misguided  portions  of  our  country, 
breaches  of  public  faith  have  occurred  injurious  to 
the  .national  character  and  dangerous  to  public  mo- 
rals; but  I cannot  doubt  that  each  and  every  of  the 
defaulting  communities  which  shall  steadily  and 
manfully  persevere  to  the  final  completion  of  its 
works,  will  find  in  the  resulting  benefits,  ample 
mean3  for  redeeming  the  faith  plighted  to  the  public 


creditor.  It  is  this  point  of  view  that  the  completion 
I of  this  costly  structure,  we  this  day  commemorate, 
j is  replete  with  encouragement  and  instruction.  Sir, 
let  us  for  a moment  suppose  that  the  municipal  legis- 
lature after  incurring  a heavy  debt,  had,  in  a moment 
of  prejudice,  passion,  or  fear,  before  the  completion 
of  the  aqueduct,  suspended  its  further  construction. 
Could  we  imagine  a spectacle  more  degrading  than 
the  dismembered  work  lying  in  fragments  through 
out  its  length  of  forty  miles,  from  the  Croton  Lake 
to  the  confines  of  the  city?  Who  could  then  be  found 
I “so  poor  to  do  it  reverence,”  and  who  so  sternly  vir- 
j tuous,  as  to  submit  without  complaint,  to  the  taxa- 
I tion  which  such  folly  would  render  necessary?  Let 
' us  then  adopt  as  a cardinal  maxim,  in  the  conduct  of 
these  great  enterprises,  that  benefits  must  be  made  to 
keep  pace  with  burthens — in  a word,  that  works 
once  commenced  must  be  steadily  and  perseveringly 
prosecuted,  and  we  afford  the  surest  guarantee  for 
the  preservation  of  public  faith. 

The  Croton  Aqueduct  is  but  one  of  many  works 
of  physical  improvement  constituting  portions  of  an 
extensive  system,  commenced  in  a season  of  great 
prosperity,  and  all  like  this  tending  to  develope  the 
resources  and  promote  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  Why  is  it,  that  while  public  confidencs  has 
forsaken  all  others,  it  has  crowned  the  consumma- 
tion of  this?  Can  tiie  cause  be  mistaken?  Is  it  not 
that  enlightened  forecast,  and  steady,  unflinching 
perseverance  have  carried  this  work  to  its  destined 
end?  The  mingled  emotions  of  pride  and  joy  which 
have  filled  the  bosoms  of  the  vast  multitudes  this 
day  assembled,  afford  but  a foretaste  of  the  feelings 
which  will  be  kindled  when  our  whole  system  of 
public  works  shall  be  brought  into  beneficial  opera- 
tion. With  this  bright  example  to  encourage  and 
lead  us  onward,  shall  we  be  told  that  we  have  not 
the  ability  to  proceed  further?  Away  then  with  un- 
manly despondency!  Our  state  possesses  resources 
and  revenues,  sure  and  unfailing,  equal  to  the  sup- 
port of  her  government  and  the  payment  of  all  her 
existing  debts — and  I here  proclaim,  that  without 
embarrassment,  or  cause  for  embarrassment,  she 
could  with  the  expenditure  of  a sum  but  little  ex- 
ceeding that  which  the  city  of  New  York  has  ex- 
pended on  this  aqueduct,  complete  to  the  utmost 
mile,  all  her  unfinished  canals  and  rail  roads.  If  the 
city,  with  three  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, can  expend  on  a single  undertaking  twelve 
millions  of  dollars,  cannot  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  two  an«  l alf  millions  of  people,  and  compre- 
hending within  its  limits  this  very  city,  sustain  the 
further  burthen  of  seventeen  millions  required  to 
finish  works  now  in  progress?  The  proposition  de- 
monstrates itself.  We  want  only  time  and  not  much 
of  that.  Let  us  dispel  then  the  clouds  which  ob- 
scure our  vision,  look  at  the  brightening  sky,  aud  put 
forth  every  energy  and  submit  to  every  burthen, 
even  to  each  citizen’s  taking  the  spade  in  his  own 
hands,  to  complete  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  the 
New  York  and  Albany  rail  roads,  the  two  unfinished 
lateral  canals,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  ca- 
nal. 

One  more  reflection  and  I shall  have  done.  This 
aqueduct,  like  all  our  other  public  works,  was  under- 
taken not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the  future. — 
Its  capacity  is  graduated  not  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  piesent  population  of  the' city’,  but  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  million  who  within  half  a century 
may  be  congregated  upon  Manhattan  Island.  Shall 
that  million  be  allowed  to  plant  hare  their  hopes 
and  their  homes?  That  result  depends  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  public  works  of  this  state,  and  those 
of  the  communities  with  which  we  are  connected. 
There  are  other  Atlantic  ports  besides  New  York, 
other  rivers  besides  the  Hudson,  other  canals  and 
rail  roads  besides  our  own,  other  governments  be- 
sides the  city  councils  I address  and  the  legislature 
of  our  state;  aud  although  the  trade  of  the  conti- 
nent now  flows  in  our  channels,  it  has  not  worn 
them  so  deeply  that  it  may  not  yet  be  diverted. 

Believe  me,  fellow  citizens,  that  I speak  for  no 
temporary  effect,  and  with  no  personal  motive.  I 
have  reason  to  love  the  state  of  New  York,  not 
merely  like  all  her  sons,  bull  owe  her  a debt  that 
few  are  ever  permitted  to  incur.  If,  short  of  Hea- 
ven, I have  an  object  paramount  to  her  welfare  and 
honor,  I know  it  not;  and  if  I have  a thought,  feel- 
ing or  emotion  inconsistent  with  her  best  and  highest 
interests,  may  this  right  arm  drop  off  and  may  this 
tongue  forget  its  cunning. 

With  pride  which  none  but  a citizen  of  the  state 
of  New  York  can  know,  I offer  to  this  vast  assembly 
this  sentiment: 

The  city, of  Mew  York.  One  American  community 
which  through  a trying  crisis,  and  amidst  discourag- 
ing  embarrassments,  has  prosecuted  the  system  of 
physical  improvement,  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
its  credit  and  completing  its  works. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY, 


AND  OCCURRENCES  ON  THE  DELIVERY  OF  AN  ABOLI- 
TION PETITION  TO  HIM  AT  RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 

From  the  Lexington  Observer. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1842,  Mr.  Clay  being  on 
his  way  from  Dayton,  in  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  to  which 
he  had  been  previously  invited,  stopped  at  Richmond,  a 
flourLbing  town  in  that  state,  where  a vast  multitude 
amounting  to  15  or  20,000  had  assembled  to  meet 
him,  and  greet  and  welcome  his  arrival  among  them. 
Mr.  Clay  was  informed  that  a Mr.  Mendenhall  was 
present  and  desirous  ot  presenting  a petition  to  him, 
and  he  was  requested  for  that  purpose  to  ascend  the 
stand.  lie  did  so,  and  delivered  the  petition  to  Mr. 
Clay.  He  handed  it  to  a friend,  who  read  it  aloud 
to  Mr.  Clay  and  to  the  assembly.  The  petition  pray- 
ed, or  requested  that  Mr.  Ciay  would  forthwith  libe- 
rate all  his  slaves,  unjusiiy,  as  it  is  alleged,  held  in 
bondage,  and  placed  the  application  principally  on 
the  ground  that  by  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence, it  is  declared  “that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,”  &c. 

After  the  reading  of  the  petition,  the  assembly 
manifested  great  sensation,  some  cried  out  pull  him 
(Mr.  Mendenhall),  down,  and  a high  degree  of  excite- 
ment, of  anger,  and  of  indignation  were  kindling 
against  him.  The  slightest  manifestation  of  displea- 
sure on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay,  might  have  exposed 
Mr.  Mendendall  to  great  personal  danger.  But,  Mr. 
Clay  rose,  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  and 
first  addressed  the  multitude,  in  a strain  of  persua- 
sion and  entreaty.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  M.  might  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  forbearance  and  respect.  He 
assured  his  fellow  citizens  there  collected,  that  the 
presentation  of  the  petition  had  not  occasioned  him 
the  slightest  pain,  nor  excited  one  solitary  disagreea- 
ble emotion.  If  it  were  to  be  presented  to  him,  he 
preferred  that  it  should  be  done  in  the  face  of  this 
vast  and  respectable  assemblage.  He  thought  he 
could  give  it  such  an  answer  as  became  him  and  the 
subject  of  w hich  it  treated.  At  all  events,  he  en- 
treated and  beseeched  his  fellow  citizens,  for  their 
sake,  for  his  country’s  sake,  for  his  sake,  to  offer  no 
disrespect,  no  indignity,  no  violence,  in  word  or  deed, 
to  Mr.  Mendenhall. 

This  appearing  to  compose  the  assembly,  Mr. 
Clay,  bowed  to  Mr.  Mendenhall,  and  addressing  him, 
said: 

I will  now,  sir,  make  to  you  and  this  petition, 
such  a response  as  becomes  me.  Allow  me  to  say 
that  I think  you  have  not  conformed  to  the  inde- 
pendent character  of  an  American  citizen,  in  pre- 
senting a petition  to  me.  I am  like  yourself  but  a 
private  citizen.  A petition,  as  the  term  implies,  ge- 
nerally proceeds  from  an  inferior  in  power,  or  sta- 
tion to  a superior;  but  between  us,  there  is  entire 
equality.  And  what  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  have  chosen  to  offer  it?  I am  a total 
stranger,  passing  through  your  state,  on  my  way  to 
its  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  with 
which  I have  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange 
friendly  salutations  with  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Indiana  as  think  proper  to  meet  me,  and  to  accept  of 
their  hospitality.  Anxious  as  I am  to  see  them,  and 
to  view  parts  of  the  state  which  I had  never  seen, 
I came  here  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  because 
I apprehended  that  the  motives  of  my  journey  might 
be  misconceived  and  perverted.  But  when  the  fulfil- 
ment of  an  old  promise  to  visit  Indianapolis  was  in- 
sisted upon,  I yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  friends 
and  have  presented  myself  among' you. 

Such  is  the  occasion  which  has  been  deliberately 
selected  for  tendering  this  petition  to  me.  I am  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  neither  myself  nor  the  place  of 
my  residence  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  world. 
You  might  at  any  time  within  these  last  25  or  30 
years  have  presented  your  petition  to  me  at  Ashland. 
If  you  had  gone  therefor  that  purpose,  you  should 
have  been  received  and  treated  with  perfect  respect 
and  liberal  hospitality. 

Now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  let  us  reverse  conditions 
and  suppose  that  you  had  been  invited  to  Kentucky 
to  partake  of  its  hospitality;  and  that,  previous  to 
your  arrival,  I had  employed  such  means  as  I un- 
derstand have  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition,  to 
obtain  the  signatures  of  citizens  of  that  state  to  a 
petition,  to  present  to  you,  to  relinquish  your  farm 
or  other  property,  what  would  you  have  thought  of 
such  a proceeding?  Would  you  have  deemed  it  cour- 
teous and  according  to  the  rites  of  hospitality? 

I know  well  that  you,  and  those  who  think  with 
you,  controvert  the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  deny 
the  right  of  property  in  slaves.  But  the  law  of  my 
state  and  other  states  have  otherwise  ordained. — 
The  law  may  be  wrong,  in  your  opinion,  and  ought 
to  be  repealed;  but,  then,  you  and  your  associates 
are  not  the  law  makers  for  us,  and  unless  you  can 


show  some  authority  to  nullify  our  laws,  we  must  | 
continue  to  respect  them.  Until  the  law  is  repealed 
we  must  be  excused  for  asserting  the  rights— aye, 
the  property  in  slaves— which  itsanctions,  authorises, 
and  vindicates. 

And  who  are  the  petitioners  whose  organ  you  as- 
sume to  be?  I have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are 
worthy,  amiable  and  humane  persons,  who,  by  erro- 
neous representations,  have  been  induced  inconside- 
rately to  affix  their  signatures  to  this  petition,  and 
that  they  will  deeply  regret  it.  Others  and  not  a 
few,  I am  told,  are  free  blacks,  men,  women  and 
children,  who  have  been  artfully  deceived  and  impos- 
ed upon.  A very  large  portion  I have  been  credibly 
informed,  are  the  political  opponents  of  the  party  to 
which  I belong — democrats,  as  they  most  undeser- 
vedly call  themselves,  who  have  eagerly  seized  this 
opportunity  to  wound,  as  they  imagined,  my  feelings, 
and  to  aid  the  cause  to  which  they  are  attached.  In 
other  quarters  of  the  union,  democrats  claim  to  be 
the  exclusive  champions  of  the  southern  interests, 
the  only  safe  defenders  of  the  rights  in  slave  proper- 
ty, and  unjustly  accuse  us  whigs  with  abolition  de- 
signs, wholly  incompatible  with  its  security.  What 
ought  these  distant  democrats  to  think  of  the  course 
of  their  friends  here  who  have  united  in  this  petition? 

And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in 
Indiana  to  liberate  the  slaves  under  my  care  in  Ken- 
tucky? Is  it  a general  declaration,  in  the  act  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  the  independence  of  the  thir- 
teen American  colonies,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now,  as  an  abstract  principle,  there  is  no 
doubtof  the  truth  of  that  declaration;  and  it  is  desira- 
ble in  the  original  construction  of  society,  and  in  or- 
ganized societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a great  funda- 
mental principle.  But,  then,  I apprehend  that  in  no 
society  that  ever  did  exist,  or  ever  shall  be  formed, 
was  or  can  the  equality  asserted  among  the  members 
of  the  human  race,  be  practically  enforced  and  car- 
ried out.  There  are  portions  of  it,  large  portions, 
women,  minors,  insane,  culprits,  transient  sojourners, 
that  will  always  probably  remain  subject  to  the  go- 
vernment of  another  portion  of  the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of 
its  import,  was  made  by  the  delegations  of  the  thir- 
teen states.  In  most  of  them  slavery  existed,  and 
was  established  by  law.  It  was  introduced  and  forced 
upon  the  colonies  by  the  paramount  law  of  England. 
Do  you  believe,  that  in  making  that  declaration,  the 
states  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be 
tortured  into  a virtual  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves 
within  their  respective  limits?  Would  Virginia  and 
the  other  southern  states  have  ever  united  in  a decla- 
ration which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen 
states  entertain  such  a design  or  expectation?  To 
impute  such  a secret  and  unavowed  purpose  would 
be  to  charge  a political  fraud  upon  the  noblest  band 
of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  council,  a fraud 
upon  the  confederacy  of  the  revolution,  a fraud  upon 
the  union  of  these  states,  whose  constitution  not  only 
recognised  the  lawfulness  of  slavery,  but  permitted 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  until  the  year 
1808.  And  I am  bold  to  say  that,  if  the  doctrines  of 
modern  ultra-political  abolitionists  had  been  serious- 
ly promulgated  at  the  epoch  of  our  revolution,  our 
glorious  independence  would  never  have  been  achiev- 
ed. Never!  Never!  [Great  applause.”] 

1 know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  free 
states  is  adverse  to  slavery;  but  happy  in  their  own 
exemption,  from  whatever  evils  may  attend  it,  the 
great  mass  of  our  fellow  citizens  there  do  not  seek 
to  violate  the  constitution  or  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  these  states.  I desire  no  concealment  of  my  opi- 
nions in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  I look 
upon  it  as  a great  evil  and  deeply  lament  that  we 
have  derived  it  from  the  parental  government  and 
from  our  ancestors.  I wish  every  slave  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But 
here  they  are,  and  the  question  is,  how  can  they  be 
best  dealt  with?  If  a state  of  nature  existed,  and  we 
were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man 
would  be  more  strongly  opposed  than  I should  be  to 
incorporate  the  institution  of  slavery  among  its  ele- 
ments. But  there  is  an  incalculable  difference  be- 
tween the  original  formation  of  society,  and  a long 
existing  organized  society,  with  its  ancient  laws,  in- 
stitutions and  establishments.  Now,  great  as  I ac- 
knowledge, in  my  opinion,  the  evils  of  slavery  are, 
they  are  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  comparison 
with  the  far  greater  evils  which  would  inevitably 
flow  from  a sudden,  general  and  indiscriminate  eman- 
cipation. In  some  of  the  states  the  number  of  slaves 
approximates  towards  an  equality  with  the  whites;  in 
one  or  two  they  surpass  them.  What  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  two  races  in  those  states  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  immediate  emancipation?  Does 
any  man  suppose  that  they  would  become  blended 
into  one  homogeneous  mass?  Does  any  man  recom- 
mend amalgamation — that  revolting  admixture,  alike 


offensive  to  God  and  man?  For  those  whom  He,  by 
their  physical  properties,  has  made  unlike  and  put 
asunder,  we  may,  without  presumptuousness,  sup- 
pose were  never  intended  to  be  joined  together  in  one 
of  the  holiest  rites.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  if  you 
do  not  already  know  it,  that  such  are  the  feelings — 
prejudices,  if  you  please,  (and  what  man  claiming  to 
be  a statesman  will  overlook,  or  disregard,  the  deep 
seated  and  unconquerable  prejudices  of  the  people) 
in  the  slave  states,  that  no  human  law  could  enforce 
a union  between  the  two  races. 

What  then  would  certainly  happen?  A struggle 
for  political  ascendancy;  the  blacks  seeking  to  ac- 
quire, and  the  whites  to  maintain  possession  of  the 
government.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a general  im- 
mediate emancipation,  in  those  states  where  the 
blacks  outnumber  the  whites,  they  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  insist  upon  another  part  of  the 
same  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  Dorr  and  his 
deluded  democratic  followers  recently  did  in  Rhode 
Island,  according  to  which  an  undefined  majority 
have  the  right,  at  their  pleasure,  to  subvert  an  exist- 
ing government  and  institute  a new  one,  in  its  place, 
and  then  the  whites  would  be  brought  in  complete 
subjection  to  the  blacks!  A contest  would  inevita- 
bly ensue  between  the  two  races,  civil  war,  carnage, 
pillage,  conflagration,  devastation  and  the  ultimate 
extermination  or  expulsion  of  the  blacks.  Nothing 
is  more  certain.  And  are  not  these  evils  far  grea- 
ter than  the  mild  and  continually  improving  state  of 
slavery  which  exists  in  this  country?  I say  continu- 
ally improving;  for  if  this  gratifying  progress  in  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  has  been 
checked  in  some  of  the  states,  the  responsibility 
must  attach  to  the  unfortunate  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  abolition.  In  consequence  of  it,  increased 
rigor  in  the  police  and  further  restraints  have  been  im- 
posed; and  I do  believe  that  gradual  emancipation  (the 
only  method  of  liberation  that  has  ever  been  thought 
safe  or  wise  by  any  body  in%my  of  the  slave  states) 
has  been  postponed  half  a century. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  relations  in  which 
I stand  to  my  slaves,  or  their  individual  condition, 
you,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  and  your  associates  who  have 
been  active  in  getting  up  this  petition,  call  on  me 
forthwith  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them.  Now  let 
me  tell  you  that  some  half  a dozen  of  them,  from 
age,  decrepitude  or  infirmity,  are  wholly  unable  to 
gain  a livelihood  for  themselves,  and  are  a heavy 
charge  upon  me.  Do  you  think  that  I should  con- 
form to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  by  ridding  myself 
of  that  charge,  and  sending  them  forth  into  the  world, 
with  the  boon  of  liberty,  to  end  a wretched  existence 
in  starvation?  Another  class  is  composed  of  help- 
less infants,  with  or  without  improvident  mothers. 
Do  you  believe  as  a Christian  that  I should  perform 
my  duty  towards  them,  by  abandoning  them  to  their 
fate?  Then,  there  is  another  class  who  would  not 
accept  their  freedom  if  I would  give  it  to  them.  I 
have  for  many  years  owned  a slave  that  I wished 
would  leave  me,  but  he  will  not.  What  shall  I do 
with  that  class? 

What  my  treatment  of  my  slaves  is,  you  may  learn 
from  Charles,  who  accompanies  me  or,  this  journey, 
and  who  has  travelled  with  me  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  United  States  and  in  both  the  Canadas,  and 
has  had  a thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  embrace  them,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  for  saying  that  my  slaves  are  as  well 
fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleakand  hearty,  and  are  quite 
as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and  as  lit- 
tle disposed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as 
you  are.  (Great  and  continued  laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  bene- 
volent example  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  the 
midst  of  which  you  reside.  Meek,  gentle,  embued 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  benign  religion,  whilst, 
in  principle  they  are  firmly  opposed,  to  slavery,  they 
do  not  seek  to  accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epi- 
thets, coarse  and  vulgar  abuse,  and  gross  calumny. 
Their  ways  do  not  lead  through  blood,  revolution 
and  disunion.  Their  broad  and  comprehensive  phi- 
lanthrophy  embraces,  as  they  believe,  the  good  and 
the  happiness  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  black  race; 
giving  to  the  one  their  commiseration,  to  the  other 
their  kindest  sympathy.  Their  instruments  are  not 
those  of  detraction  and  of  war,  but  of  peace,  per- 
suasion and  earnest  appeals  to  the  charities  of  the 
human  heart.  Unambitious,  they  have  no  political 
objects  or  purposes  to  subserve.  My  intercourse 
with  them  through  life  has  been  considerable,  inte- 
resting and  agreeable;  and  I venture  to  say  that  no- 
thing could  have  induced  them,  as  a society,  what- 
ever a few  individuals  might  have  been  tempted  to 
do,  to  seize  the  occasion  of  my  casual  passage 
through  this  state,  to  offer  me  a personal  indignity. 

[This  part  of  Mr.  CJav’s  speech  was  listened  to 
with  deep  and  absorbing  attention,  and  was  follow- 
ed by  loud  bursts  of  applause  ] 
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I respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists, 
who  are  actuated  by  a sentiment  of  devotion  to  hu- 
man liberty,  although  1 deplore  and  deprecate  the 
consequences  of  the  agitating  of  the  question.  1 have 
even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not 
monomaniacs  who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a sin- 
gle idea,  look  altogether  to  the  black  side  of  human 
life.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  sum  total  of  all 
our  efforts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be  abolition. 
They  believe  that  there  are  duties  to  perform  to- 
wards the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black.  They 
want  good  government,  good  administration,  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  their  country. 

1 shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into 
respectful  and  deliberate  consideration;  but  before  I 
come  to  a final  decision,  I should  like  to  know  what 
you  and  your  associates  are  willing  to  do  for  the 
slaves  in  my  possession,  if  I should  think  proper  to 
liberate  them.  I own  about  fifty,  who  are  probably 
worth  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  To  turn  them  loose 
upon  society,  without  any  means  of  subsistence  or 
support  would  be  an  aet  of  cruelty.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  raise  and  secure  the  payment  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  their  benefit,  if  I should  free  them? 
The  security  of  the  payment  of  that  sum  would  ma- 
terially lessen  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
emancipation. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  I must  take  respectful 
leave  of  you.  We  separate  as  we  have  met,  with 
no  unkind  feelings,  no  excited  anger  or  dissatisfac- 
tion on  my  part,  whatever  may  have  been  your  mo- 
tives, and  these  I refer  to  our  common  judge  above, 
to  whom  we  are  both  responsible.  Go  home,  and 
mind  your  own  business  and  leave  other  people  to 
take  care  of  theirs.  Limit  your  benevolent  exer- 
tions to  your  own  neighborhood.  Within  that  circle 
you  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  your 
charities.  Dry  up  the  tears  of  the  afflicted  widows 
around  you,  comfort  the  helpless  orphan,  clothe  the 
naked,  and  feed  and  help  the  poor,  black  and  white, 
who  need  succor.  And  you  will  be  a better  and 
wiser  man  than  you  have  this  day  shewn  yourself. 

[Rapturous  applause  followed  the  conclusion  of 
the  speech.] 

(The  Observer  remarks  that  the  above  reportof  Mr. 
Clay’s  speech  •■was  prepared  from  notes  taken  on  its 
delivery  and  its  general  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.”) 

ANOTHER  SPEECH  BY  MR.  CLAY. 

From  the  Neio  York  Express. 

Mr.  Clay’s  speech  in  Indiana  was  in  his  best  style. 
Speaking  of  his  enthusiastic  reception,  he  said  that 
his  return  from  Dayton  resembled  more  the  progress 
of  a Roman  conqueror,  after  the  successful  conquest 
of  rival  nations,  than  .the  reception  of  an  humble 
citizen  of  an  humble  state,  without  power  and  with- 
out patronage.  He  could  not  help  contrasting  the 
the  scenes  of  the  last  few  days  with  his  condition 
fifteen  years  ago.  Then,  said  Mr.  Clay,  (raising  his 
voice)  it  appeared  as  if  all  mankind  conspired  against 
me.  My  motives  were  traduced,  my  character  as- 
persed and  vilified;  but  I was  strong  here,  here, 
(striking  his  breasts)  in  honesty  and  fidelity  to  my 
country.  I said  then — and  thank  God  the  people  of 
Indiana  are  sustaining  the  declaration! — that  “truth 
is  omnipotent,  and  public  justice  certain.”  But,  fel- 
low citizens,  gratifying  as  are  these  manifestations 
of  regard  to  me,  personally,  and  pleased  as  I am  to 
reciprocate  them,  1 am  not  vain  or  presumptuous 
enough  to  suppose  that  1 am  worthy  of  the  scene 
which  surrounded  me.  No,  no!  It  isthe  cause — the 
glorious  cause — the  system  of  national  policy,  of 
which  1 have  long  been  an  humble  advocate,  that 
calls  forth  this  exhibition  of  feeling — this  display  of 
sensibility. 

Mr.  Clay  stated  what  those  principles  were — 

1st.  “A  currency  of  uniform  value,  springing  from 
the  will  of  the  nation.” 

2d  “The  duty  of  the  national  legislature  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Clay  said  lie  would  not  quarrel  with  any  one 
about  forms.  The  bill  would  meet  his  approbation 
which  afforded  satisfaction  to  the  greatest  numbers. 
He  looked  to  the  substance  rather  than  to  the  form. 
He  should  prefer  that  the  principles  of  the  compro- 
mise act  be  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible.  The 
home  valuation  provision  should  have  been  insisted 
upon,  though  some  gentlemen  of  the  south  deemed  it 
impracticable.  Mr.  Clay  differed  with  them  on  this 
subject.  He  knew  that  the  compromise  act  of  1833, 
never  could  have  received  the  sanction  of  congress 
but  for  the  incorporation  of  this  most  salutary  princi- 
ple; and  if  it  cannot  now  be  carried  out,  the  compro- 
mise should  be  abandoned.  He  was  for  a tariff  for 
revenue  to  the  government  and  protection  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers.” 

3d.  The  curtailment  of  the  arbitrary  use  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  especially  the  resistance  of  the 
monarchical  feature,  the  veto,  transferred  from  fo- 
reign governments,  and  engrafted  on  our  own. 


4th.  The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  which,  though  now  suspended  by  the  exercise 
of  executive  power,  he  hoped  would  not  be  longer 
than  the  suspension  of  some  of  the  banks  in  the  re- 
demption of  their  notes. 

5th.  Upon  the  subject  of  internal  improvements, 
Mr.  Clay  said  that  although  he  did  not  doubt  the 
power  of  the  general  government  to  carry  out  a sys- 
tem of  public  improvements,  as  heretofore  express- 
ed in  the  senate,  he  would  be  willing  to  abandon 
that  power,  in  exchange  for  the  one  of  distribution, 
except  as  it  related  to  Lake  Harbors,  the  commerce 
of  the  seaboard,  and  national  roads.  These  ought  to 
be  prosecuted  under  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

MR.  clay’s  VIEW  OF  THE  TREATY. 

Having  stated,  briefly,  the  policy  of  the  whigs, 
since  in  power,  (if  in  power  they  have  ever  been 
since  the  death  of  General  Harrison),  Mr  Clay  said  it 
was  right  that  he  should  say  something  of  the  good 
done,  and  the  reason  why  more  was  not  accomplish- 
ed. In  the  first  place,  he  would  allude  to  the  recent 
treaty  with  Great  Britain.  General  Jackson’s  ad- 
ministration made  various  efforts  to  settle  the  long 
existing  difficulties  with  that  power,  but  failed  in 
every  case.  The  king  of  Holland  was  selected  as  an 
umpire,  but  his  award  was  promptly  rejected  by  the 
then  existing  administration,  and  the  delicate  mat- 
ters involved  were  left  iif  a condition  which  threa- 
tened to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. — 
The  whigs,  since  they  came  into  power,  have,  I am 
proud  to  say,  honorably  achieved  a settlement  of  the 
questions  at  issue  I take  great  pleasure  in  award- 
ing to  the  president — who  deserves  so  little  commen- 
dation in  other  respects — and  to  the  secretary  of  state, 
all  the  credit  due  them  for  this  negotiation.  It  is 
true,  we  have  not  gained  much,  not  as  much  land  as 
that  awarded  by  the  king  of  Holland.  We  get  Rouse’s 
Point,  and  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John’s  river, 
though  somewhat  under  British  influence.  On  the 
whole,  said  Mr.  Clay,  I believe  neither  party  has 
gained  any  great  advantage,  and,  had  I been  a senator, 

I should  have  voted  for  its  ratification.  The  peace 
secured  by  it  will  be  permanent,  I have  great  confi- 
dence, for  experience  teaches  that  those  treaties  are 
most  enduring  where  neither  party  has  secured  any 
undue  advantage. 

Upon  all  these  topics  Mr.  Clay  spoke  eloquently. 
We  add  a paragraph  or  two  upon  other  matters  of  in- 
terest adverted  to  by  the  distinguished  orator: 

Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  advert  to  the  domestic  po- 
licy of  the  nation,  and  to  the  extra  session  of  con- 
gress, called  by  the  lamented  Harrison.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  advised,  in  part,  the  convocation  of 
that  session.  It  was  necessary  to  give  efficien- 
cy to  previous  triumphs.  Fellow  citizens,  said 
Mr.  Clay,  what  did  you  mean  by  the  victory  of 
1840?  Did  you  mean  only  to  change  one  tenant  of 
the  white  house  for  another?  Was  it  to  be  a barren 
victory?  No!  no!  The  object  you  had  in  view  was 
to  produce  a radical  change  in  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment. You  wished  to  see  the  currency  restored, 
disordered  exchanges  rectified,  a revival  of  business 
secured,  and  all  the  great  measures  decreed  by  the 
will  of  the  nation  established.  Forty  years  had  at- 
tended the  utility  of  a national  bank,  in  establishing 
a national  currency.  At  that  extra  session,  a bank 
bill  was  introduced  and  contrary  to  the  general  ex- 
pectation, vetoed  by  the  president.  So  anxious,  how- 
ever, were  the  whigs  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion, that  some  of  them  (I  was  not  of  the  number) 
wished  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Tyler  what  kind  of  a 
bank  bill  would  meet  his  approbation.  He  (Mr. 
Clay)  could  not  go  and  ask  any  executive  a question 
of  that  sort.  The  president  did  tell  them.  They 
exhibited  the  draft  of  a bill,  and  with  his  own  hand 
and  his  own  pen  he  altered  the  title.  He  told  them 
he  would  sign  it — he  told  his  secretary  of  state  that 
it  would  be  approved  by  him.  This  was  one  of  the 
occasions  on  which  (contrary  to  his  general  practice 
and  the  habits  of  his  life),  he  “kept  dark.”  He  felt 
sure  that  if  he  favored  it,  that  very  favor  would  be 
likely  to  prejudice  the  measure  in  the  estimation  of 
the  executive.  1 felt  precisely  like  that  venerable  j 
and  estimable  patriot,  Jonathan  Roberts,  when  late-  j 
ly  asked  “how  many  Clay  men  are  there  in  the  cus-  j 
tom  house?”  (Loud  laughter).  We  passed  the  bill 
in  the  senate  in  the  same  shape  in  which  it  came 
from  the  house,  and  as  exhibited  to  the  president — 
body,  head,  and  tail.  Would  you  suppose  it  possi- 
ble that  a bill  thus  prepared  would  receive  his  veto? 
Singular  as  it  must  appear,  it  was  vetoed,  and  on 
such  principles,  too,  as  left  us  no  hope  of  establish-  j 
ing  any  bill  calculated  to  correct  the  currency  of  the 
country. 

At  the  same  session,  a tariff  bill  waspassed,  which 
furnished  eight  or  ten  millions  to  the  treasury.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Owing  to  the  misgovernment  which 


had  so  long  afflicted  the  nation,  the  people  were  suf- 
fering pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  a salutary 
bankrupt  law  seemed  called  for  by  the  public  dis- 
tress. Though  here,  in  the  west,  we  did  not  need  it, 
I felt  that  it  was  due  to  the  country — the  whole  coun- 
try. Here,  said  Mr.  C.,  let  me  correct  a mistake 
which  seems  to  be  abroad  in  some  quarters,  resem- 
bling an  old  story  of  many  years  standing.  When  I 
voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  it  was  said  that  1 violated  in- 
structions. Not  so!  When  I gave  that  vote,  I repre- 
sented the  Lexington  district,  and  it  is  a well  known 
fact,  that  at  no  period  since  that  vote  was  cast,  has 
the  Lexington  district  reversed  it,  in  any  manner. 
The  counties  which  composed  it  never  gave  a ma- 
jority for  Gen.  Jackson.  The  legislature  had  no 
power  over  members  of  congress.  Both  are  equally 
the  servants  of  the  people — elected  by  the  people — 
and  subject  alone  to  their  correction.  I was  sus- 
tained by  the  people  who  elected  me,  and  to  them  I 
dare  appeal  for  my  justification.  In  regard  to  the 
bankrupt  bill  I was  never  instructed.  The  house 
passed  resolutions  to  that  effect;  they  were  sent  to 
the  senate,  amended,  returned  to  the  house,  the 
amendment  not  concurred  in,  and  the  matter  fell  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  legislature. 

THE  WHIG  POLICY  IN  REGARD  TO  MONEY. 

The  examples  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
France  are  all  abandoned;  and  miserable  and  wretch- 
ed Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  neighboring  colony  of 
Cuba,  held  up  to  us  as  samples  of  a hard-money  coun- 
try! We  whigs  go  for  all  the  money  we  can  honest- 
ly get,  and  as  good  as  we  can  get.  We  go  for  well 
regulated  banks  for  state  purposes,  and  a well  regu- 
lated national  bank  for  the  union,  to  furnish  a na- 
tional currency.  Many  cry  for  hard-money,  though 
the  jingling  of  a dollar  has  not  astonished  their 
pockets  for  many  a day.  They  reminded  him  of  the- 
anecdote  he  once  heard  of  a good  honest  emigrant 
from  North  Carolina,  who  was  met  on  the  summitof 
Clinch  Mountain,  returning  back  to  that  state,  after 
visiting  and  settling  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  the  west.  His  whole  appearance,  and 
that  of  his  retinue,  bespoke  the  most  abject  poverty. 
His  wife  was  in  tatters — his  poor  old  horse  a mere 
skeleton  of  bones — a carcase  on  which  the  buzzards 
might  be  supposed  to  hold  a pre-emption  of  many 
years  standing — a half  dozen  children  sat  suspend- 
ed in  a bag  on  either  side  of  the  poor  beast — the 
good  man  and  his  spouse  walking  in  apparent  con- 
tentedness with  the  moving  spectacle.  He  was  ask- 
ed where  he  was  going?  “Back  to  North  Carolina — 
I don’t  like  your  western  country — .you  have  no  mar- 
ket for  surplus  products  out  there!"  (Roars  of  laugh- 
ter). No!  there  was  no  market  for  such  rags  and 
horses  out  in  this  lovely  valley!  (Renewed  laugh- 
ter). Our  democratic  triends  and  the  good  honest 
North  Carolinian — and  some  of  the  whigs  too — are 
in  the  same  condition.  They  cry  for  hard  money, 
when  they  have  not  a dollar’s  worth  in  the  world. 

DEMOCRATS. 

I have  conceded,  said  Mr.  Clay,  to  our  opponents 
the  term  democrat,  out  of  mere  politeness,  without 
admitting  any  exclusive  claim  of  theirs  to  that  title. 
1 was  myself  born  a democrat — rocked  in  the  cradle 
of  the  revolution — and  at  the  darkest  period  of  that 
ever  memorable  struggle  for  freedom.  I recollect  in 
1781  or  ’82,  a visit  made  by  Tarloton’s  troops  to  the 
house  of  my  mother,  and  of  their  running  their 
swords  into  the  new  made  graves  of  my  father  and 
grandfather,  thinking  they  contained  hidden  trea- 
sures. Though  then  not  more  than  four  years  of 
age,  the  circumstance  of  that  visit  is  vividly  remem- 
bered, and  it  will  be  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life. 
I was  born  a democrat — was  raised  and  nurtured  a 
republican — and  shall  die  a republican,  in  the  faith 
and  principles  of  my  fathers. 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


To  his  constituents  of  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District 
at  Braintree,  llth  September,  1342. 

We  copy  from  the  Boston  Atlas  of  the  19th  inst. 
a full  report  of  the  late  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  to  his 
constituents  at  Braintree,  delivered  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember last.  - ” 

It  presents  more  at  large  the  views  of  that  states- 
man in  reference  to  the  Texas  question,  and  may  be 
considered  to  embody  the  opinions  which  are  enter- 
tained concerning  the  course  of  American  diplomacy 
on  the  Mexico-Texan  question  by  those  who  have 
been  inveterately  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  that 
territory  to  the  American  union.  The  speech  of 
Mr.  Adams  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  April 
15,  1842,  (on  page  138  vol.  62,  of  this  paper)  was 
not  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  course  and  views 
of  this  statesman  while  a member  of  President  Mon- 
roe’s administration  had  been  made  known.  In,  ',hia 
speech  he  remarked,  “I  had  myself  in  tfie  pegoti’a 
tion  of  our  treaty  with  Spain,  labored  to  £et  the 
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del  Norte  as  our  boundary;  and  I adhered  to  the  de- 
mand until  Mr.  Monroe  and  all  his  cabinet  directed 
me  to  forgoe  it,  and  to  asser  t to  take  the  Sabine.” 
Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  included  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Crawford,  Mr.  Southard,  arid  Mr.  Adams.  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  same  speech  added,  “and  now  I repeat 
•what  I have  said  before  the  treaty  was  signed,  it  was 
carried  by  me,  at  the  command  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to 
Gen.  Jackson,  who  after  examining  it  with  the  mat 
in  his  hand,  approved  of  the  Sabine  as  the  boundary.” 

The  present  positions  of  ex-presidents  Jackson 
and  Adams  on  the  same  topic  are  now  there!  . re,  ac- 
cording to  the  speech  following  of  the  latter,  revers- 
ed to  the  opposite  points  of  tlwir  original  diametric 
distance  from  each  other,  and  Mr.  A.  prefers  the  re- 
striction of  the  limits  of  the  Union,  rather  than  add 
to  it  a territory  where  slavery  exists. 

From  the  Boston  Mas  of  Oct.  19. 

We  have,  at  length,  the  pleasure  cf  presenting  to 
our  readers,  the  first  part  of  the  address  of  this  ve- 
nerable statesman  arid  patriot.  It  wilt  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  delivered  in  Braintree,  at  the  re- 
quest of  bis  constituents,  who  received  him  at  Wey- 
mouth Landing,  on  the  17th  of  September  last.  The 
speech  has  been  written  out,  with  great  care,  by 
Mr.  Adams  himself — and  will  be  found  even  more 
full,  on  many  points,  than  as  delivered.  The  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  address  will  be  laid  before 
our  readers  as  soon  as  it  comports  with  the  conve- 
nience of  its  distinguished  author  to  furnish  it — 
which  will  be,  we  hope,  in  a few  days.  The  por- 
tion we  publish  to-day  will  be  read  with  much  inte- 
rest, by  every'  northern  man.  No  one  in  the  coun- 
try is  probably  so  conversant  as  Mr.  Adams,  with 
the  history  of  the  Texan  conspiracy — and  his  full 
and  startling  disclosures  of  the  systematic  attempts 
to  give  to  slavery  the  entire  ascendancy  in  the  coun- 
try and  its  government,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  California  to  the  United  States,  deserve  the 
calm  and  deliberate  attention  of  every  citizen  of  the 
free  states.  It  wiil  be  seen  that  President  Tyler 
himself  is  deeply  implicated  in  the  plot — and  is 
charged  by  Mr.  Adams,  not  only  as  being  privy,  but 
as  accessory  , also,  to  the  design,  effectually  and  for- 
ever to  put  this  country  under  the  dominion,  and  in 
the  power  of  those  wedded  to  the  institution  of  sla- 
very. We  hope  no  one  will  omit  to  read  Mr. 
Adams’  speech. 

ADDRESS. 

The  first  and  all  absorbing  sentiment  of  my  heart, 
on  being  honored  by  you,  my  constituents  of  ten 
years’  standing,  with  this  reception,  is  gratitude — gra- 
titude to  God,  by  whose  mercy  I have  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years,  and  through  six  successive  con- 
gresses, been  sustained  in  the  performance  of  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  the  station  assigned  to  me,  by  your 
kind  indulgence — gratitude  to  you,  for  the  steady, 
consolatory,  and  cheering  support  whicli  you  have 
uniformly  and  invariably  extended  to  me  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  public  affairs,  for  that  long  period  of  time. 

Gratitude,  warm,  sincere,  intense,  when  it  takes 
possession  of  the  bosom,  fills  the  soul  to  overflowing, 
and  scarce  leaves  room  for  any  other  sentiment  or 
thought.  It  swells  with  a general  impulse,  lor  all 
the  favors  which  gave  it  birth  and  being.  It  then 
loves  to  dwell  upon  details.  It  treasures  up  in  the 
memory  every  particular  instance  in  which  the  libe- 
ral spirit  of  the  benefactor  has  been  exercised,  it 
lingers  over  the  remembrance  of  small  incidents, 
perhaps  scarcely  observed  when  they  occurred. 

As  between  the  representative  and  the  constituent, 
what  stronger  testimonial  of  continued  confidence 
and  kindness  can  be  given  than  the  recommission  of 
the  same  trust  to  the  same  hands.  My  first  election, 
as  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  was  for  the  Plymouth  District,  under 
the  census  of  1820,  when  the  proportion  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  that  house  was  13  of  185.  During  that 
congress  a new  apportionment  was  enacted  under 
the  census  of  1830.  Thenumberof  representatives 
In  the  house  from  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts was  reduced  from  13  to  12,  while  the  whole 
number  of  the  house  was  increased  from  185  to  240, 
and  soon  afterwards  by  the  addition  of  two  more  for 
the  states  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas.  Five  re-elec- 
tions, at  two  years  distance  from  each  other,  under 
this  apportionment,  have  constituted  me  your  repre- 
sentative during  the  whole  period  of  your  existence 
as  a district — and  now,  even  now,  at  the  moment  I 
am  speaking,  your  existence  as  a congressional  dis- 
trict has  been  closed  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  instituted;  so  that,  after  having  served 
as  your  representative  during  the  whole  term  of 
your  corporate  life,  1 am  lelt  henceforth,  during  one 
more  short  session  of  congress,  to  serve  as  the  exe- 
cutor of  your  last  will  and  testament.  ‘ 

I undertook  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ties the  duties  of  your  representative,  at  your  spon- 


taneous, unsolicited,  unexpected  call,  under  a deep 
sense  of  the  obligations  which  that  character  would, 
in  any  circumstances,  have  devolved  upon  me,  and 
of  the  enhancement  of  those  obligations,  by  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  oi  kindness  and  favor  under 
which  that  call  was  made,  when,  after  half  a centu- 
ry of  almost  uninterrupted  service  of  this  confede- 
rated nation,  a great  part  of  the  time  in  stations  of 
the  very  highest  honor,  dignity,  and  trust,  a majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Union  had  manifested  their 
willingness  to  dispense  with  my  further  services, and 
their  preference  of  my  competitor  for  the  office  of 
their  chief  magistrate.  1 could  not  be  insensible  to 
the  consideration  lhat.  whatever  return  for  long  and 
faithful  service  I had  received  from  the  whole  na- 
tion, your  confidence  at  least  was  unabated,  either 
in  the  integrity  of  my  intentions  or  in  my  capacity 
to  serve  you — nor  can  I disguise  or  suppress  the 
avowal,  lhat  this  affecting  testimonial  of  your  es- 
teem, acquired  a fourfold  pungency  in  stimulating 
me  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  my  duties,  under  the  new 
relations  contracted  between  us,  by  the  consideration 
that  your  call  came  from  the  pure,  unadulterated 
lineage  of  the  Plymouth  Rock. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  station,  in  which  your  favor  has  placed 
and  continues  me — faithfully  and  gratefully  to  you — 
faithfully  to  our  native  and  beloved  commonwealth — 
faithfully  to  our  whole  common  country,  the  North 
American  Union — faithfully  to  the  world  of  man- 
kind, in  every  quarter  of  th^  globe,  and  under  every 
variety  of  condition  or  complexion — faithfully  to 
that  creator,  God,  who  rules  the  world  in  justice 
and  mercy,  and  to  whom  our  final  account  must  be 
made  up  by  the  standard  of  those  attributes. 

Your  confidence  in  me  has  been  as  steadfast  as  it 
has  been  liberal— I say  it  in  gratitude  and  not  in 
pride.  It  has  descended  from  fattier  to  son.  Since 
I was  elected  lor  the  Plymouth  district,  the  children, 
then  at  the  schools,  have  become  voters  in  multi- 
tudes, constituting  the  majorities  of  all  recent  elec- 
tions. The  majorities  in  my  favor  have  always  been 
large,  even  when  unusual  expedients  were  resorted 
to  in  contesting  them. 

The  same  liberality  has  been  extended  to  me,  in 
the  judgment  of  my  constituents,  upon  my  public 
course  as  a member  of  congress,  on  all  the  trying 
occasions  when  great  interests  have  been  involved  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  national  councils.  They 
have  never  held  meetings  to  concoct  and  transmit  to 
me  resolutions  indicating  a desire  that  I should  mo- 
dify my  own  opinions  to  make  them  more  conforma- 
ble to  their  own.  They  have  left  me  free  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  my  representative  functions,  according  to 
my  own  sense  of  right;  and  rare,  very  rare,  have 
been  the  occasions  upon  which  even  the  public  jour- 
nals of  the  district  have  exhibited  dissatisfaction  or 
censure  from  any  portion  of  my  constituents,  at  any 
of  my  votes  or  speeches  in  the  popular  deliberative 
assembly  of  the  nation. 

When  I first  received  the  honor  of  your  invitation 
to  attend  this  meeting,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  be- 
sides the  occasion  it  would  afford  me  to  return  to 
you,  in  this  public  manner,  my  heart-felt  thanks  for 
all  the  favors,  which,  in  a continuous  career  of 
twelve  years  service,  I had  received  at  your  hands, 
the  opportunity  would  also  he  presented  me,  of  re- 
viewing the  public  measures  of  those  twelve  years 
in  which  your  interests  have  been  deeply  involved — 
of  unfolding  to  you  the  professions,  principles  and 
practices,  of  the  federal  administration  of  these  Uni- 
ted States,  under  the  successive  presidents,  invested 
with  the  executive  power,  from  the  day  when  1 took 
my  seat  as  your  representative  in  the  house,  down 
to  the  present  hour.  I trusted  it  would  be  in  my 
power  to  present  to  your  contemplation,  not  only 
the  outward  and  ostensible  indications  of  federal  po- 
licy, proclaimed  and  trumpeted  abroad  as  the  max- 
ims of  the  Jackson,  Van  Buren  and  Tyler  adminis- 
trations, but  to  lay  bare  their  secret  purposes,  and 
never  yet  divulged  designs  for  the  future  government 
or  dissolution  of  this  Union. 

Further  reflection  convinced  me  that  this  exposi- 
tion would  require  more  time,  than  you  could  possibly 
devote  to  one  meeting,  to  hear  me.  My  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Appleton,  has  in  his  answer  to  an  in- 
vitation from  his  constituents  to  a public  dinner,  lift- 
ed a corner  of  the  veil,  and  opened  a glance  at  the 
monstrous  and  horrible  object  beneath  it;  but  South 
Carolina  nullification  itself,  with  ils  appendages  of 
separation,  secession  and  the  forty  bale  theory,  were 
but  the  struggles  of  Quixotism  dreaming  itself  Ge- 
nius, so  erect,  on  the  basis  of  state  sovereignty,  a 
system  for  seating  South  Carolina  slavery  on  the 
throne  of  this  Union,  in  the  event  of  success — or  of 
severing  the  present  Union,  and  instituting,  with  a 
tier  of  embryo  southern  states,  to  be  wrested  from 
the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  a southern  slave- 
holding  confederation,  to  balance  the  free  republic 
of  the  north. 


“The  passage  (says  Mr.  Appleton)  of  the  revenue 
bill  imposing  discriminating  duties  with  a view  to 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  American  in- 
dustry, is,  under  the  circumstances,  an  event  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  sys- 
tem had  been  formally  established  in  1816,  and  for- 
tified by  succeeding  legislation;  notwithstanding  its 
success  in  the  development  of  our  resources,  and  the 
establishment  Qf  manufactures  and  arts,  surpassing 
the  expectation  of  the  most  sanguine;  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  investments  of  capital  made  on  the 
faith  of  the  national  legislation,  inviting  such  appli- 
cation; the  attempt  was  seriously  entertained  of 
breaking  down  this  whole  system,  with  a reckless 
disregard  of  consequences,  either  in  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  capital,  or  what  is  far  more  important, 
in  the  general  paralysis  of  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. The  origin  of  this  attempt  may  be  traced  to  the  mad 
ambition  of  certain  politicians  of  South  Carolina,  who , 
in  1832,  formed  the  project  of  a southern  confederacy, 
severed  from  the  rest,  of  ihe  Union,  with  that  state  for 
the  centre,  as  affording  more  security  to  the  slave  states 
for  their  peculiar  institutions,  than  exists  tinder  the  fede- 
ral government. 

“This  project  led  to  the  invention  of  a theory  of 
political  economy,  which  was  maintained  with  an 
ingenuity  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a better  cause, 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  all  important  duties 
are,  in  effect,  direct  taxes  upon  exports.  So  inde- 
fatigable were  the  promulgators  of  this  theory,  that 
the  whole  south  was  made  to  believe  that  a protec- 
tive tariff  was  a system  of  plunder  levied  upon  their 
productions  of  cotton,  rice  and  tobacco— which  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  our  exports  to  foreign  markets. 
Nullification,  separation,  and  the  forty  bale  theory, 
have  passed  away  from  the  minds  of  the  south,  and 
it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a tendency  to  more 
correct  views  on  the  subject:  but  such  continues  to 
be  the  prevailing  prejudice,  that  very  few  of  their 
public  men  have  the  moral  courage  to  vole  for  a 
protective  tariff,  even  when  convinced  of  its  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  national  prosperity.” 

Mr.  Appleton  remarks  that  nullification,  separa- 
tion, and  the  forty  bale  theory  have  passed  from  the 
minds  of  the  south,  and  this  observation  is  true,  so 
far  as  regards  the  arrayment  of  the  Palmetto  stand- 
ard against  the  banner  of  the  Union;  but  you  would 
entertain  a very  erroneous  opinion  of  your  own  con- 
dition, and  of  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  present  day  at 
the  south,  if  you  should  flatter  yourselves  that  south- 
ern nullification  has  either  changed  its  nature,  or  re- 
lented from  its  purposes.  It  is  not  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Appleton  to  convey  to  his  constituents  and  fel- 
low citizens  oflhis  commonwealth  that  idea.  He 
knows  that  the  principles  of  nullification  were  never 
more  inflexibly  maintained,  never  more  inexorably 
pursued  than  they  have  been,' by  all  that  portion  of 
the  south,  which  ever  gave  them  countenance,  from 
the  day  of  the  death  of  William  Plenry  Harrison  to 
the  present.  I cannot  doubt  but  that  he  knows  that 
nullification  is  the  creed  of  the  executive  mansion  at 
Washington,  and  has  been  so  from  the  4th  day  of 
April,  1841.  I hazard  nothing,  when  I say  that  nul- 
lification is  the  acting  president’s  conscience.  That 
it  is  at  the  root  of  ail  his  vetos — as  well  as  of  that 
master  piece  of  executive  legislation  and  statesman- 
ship, approving  and  signing  a bill,  and  depositing,  in 
the  department  of  state,  reasons  against  it. 

Fellow  citizens,  1 wish  to  speak  to  you  of  the  pre- 
sent tenant  of  the  people’s  house  at  Washington, 
with  all  the  tenderness  due  to  the  affliction  of  his  re- 
cent domestic  bereavement.  I would  even  gladly 
spare  his  public  character,  in  consideration  of  his 
private  virtues,  but  that  the  deepest  moral  obliquity 
of  double  dealing  is  inseparable  from  the  public  offi- 
cial action  of  the  man;  and  that  this  moral  obliquity 
is  urging  him  at  once  to  his  own  ruin  and  to  that  of 
his  country. 

‘■Allied,  alas!  forever  to  the  crime, 

No  kind  exemption  can  the  person  claim, 

But  blackens  downward  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
The  equal  partner  of  eternal  shame.” 

Charles  the  first,  and  George  the  third,  were  men 
of  exemplary  private  characters;  but  it  is  remarked 
by  Blackstone,  that  the  greatest  of  Charles’s  misfor- 
tunes, was  the  Joss  in  the  opinion  of  his  people  of 
the  reputation  of  sincerity. 

And  let  me  observe,  that  double  dealing  men, 
though  too  well  adapted,  under  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment, to  make  their  way  in  the  world,  and  to  at- 
tain the  summit  of  power,  can  seldom  hold  their 
course  long  under  the  inspection  of  the  public  eye, 
without  being  detected;  and  when  detected,  seen 
through  forever  after,  in  all  the  windings  of  their 
career. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  my  constituents,  and  it  is  in 
that  capacity  that  I now  earnestly  invite  your  atten- 
tion, as  to  a topic  affecting  your  interests  more  vital- 
ly than  any  other  tiling  on  this  side  of  Heaven — nul- 
lification, portentous  and  fatal  as  it  is  to  the  pros- 
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executive  arm 
merit  our  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico,  and  the 
acquisition  of  an  immense  portion  of  her  territories, 
from  tiir  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  its  source, 
and  thence  across  the  continent  cf  North  America 
to  tire  Pacific  ocean,  including  the  port  and  harbor- 


peels  and  welfare  of  this  union,  is  not  the  only  in-  ; forever;  interdicted  the  very  entrance  into  the  state  i What  indications  had  preceded  the  battle  of  San 
strument  of  southern  domination,  wielded  bv  the  \ of  any  free  colored  person,  without  the  consent  of  Jacinto,  fought  under  Texan  banners,  by  a comman- 

— at  Washington.  The  disemember- i the  legislature;  prohibited  forever  the  admission  of  j derand  an  army  almost  to  a man  citizens  of  the 

• Africans  or  negroes  into  the  republic,  except  from  the  , United  States,  the  world  has  never  been  informed. — 
United  States  of  •America,  and  declared  it  piracy,  with-  i The  obligations  of  neutrality  were  most  ernphatical- 

out  affixing  any  penalty  to  the  commission  of  the  1 ly  acknowledged  in  the  message.  The  instructions 

\ crime.  There  is  a declaration  of  rights  annexed  to  j to  tire  district  attorneys  had  been  to  prosecute,  with- 
| this  constitution  and  declared  to  be  a part  of  it.  ■ out  respect  to  persons,  upon  mere  indications  of  an 

violate  our  neutrality.  Regiments  of 

_ . . . were  daily  flocking  from  the  United 

formed  upon  his  first  accession  to  the  presidency,  | pocrisy  of  declaring  the  equality  of  rights  of  all  . Slates  into  Texas,  to  fight  the  battles  of  her  liberty; 
shaped  and  matured  during  its  continuance,  and  i men,  which  pollutes  some  of  our  slavery  sullied  con-  but  the  district  attorneys,  so  faithfully  instructed, 
which  he  once  suffered  himself  to  be  deluded  into  the  I stitutions.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  of  Tex-  I could  discover  no  indications  which  would  warrant  a 
belief  was  so  near  its  accomplishment,  that  he  actu-  I as,  as  more  warily  worded,  virtually  repudiates  ; prosecution,  till  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  told  the 
ally  offered  the  government  of  the  territory  of  Texas  I the  sublime  doctrine  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  j tale,  and  after  that,  the  memorials  and  resolutions 
to  Hutchins  G.  Burton,  a distinguished  citizen  of  by  merely  saying,  “All  men,  when  they  form  a so-  1 clamoring  for  the  recognition  of  the  independence 

North  Carolina,  no vy_ deceased,  but  in  his  lifetime  j cial  compact,  have  equal  rights” — and  you  all  see  ' of  Texas  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  fo- 


of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  has  been  a gigantic  | This  declaration  embodies  all  the  usual  guards  for  ; attempt  to  vie 
and  darling  project  of  Audrew  Jackson,  already  I the  protection  of  liberty,  but  it  avoids  the  base  hy-  j combatants  w< 
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well  known  to  me.  The  policy  of  the  Jackson  ad- 
ministration towards  Mexico  was  worthy  of  Machia- 
vel.  A perpetual  negotiation  of  treaties  never  to 
be  executed,  was  carried  on  in  combination  with  a 
continual  urging  for  the  cession  of  Texas;  while 
Texas  itself  was  stimulated  to  insurrection  against 
Mexico,  and  finally  raised  the  banner  of  indepen- 
dence under  the  auspices  of  a Tennessean  officer,  a 
military  commander,  favored  and  patronized  by  Jack- 
son,  and  expatriated  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  this 
revolution; — and  it  was  accomplished.  The  Tennes- 
sean neighbor  and  friend  of  Jackson  is  now  the  pre- 
sident of  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  at  war  with 
Mexico,  which  has  never  yet  acknowledged  her  in- 
dependence. But  the  United  States  have; — and  the 
manner  in  which  that  recognition  was  effected  af- 
fords a lucid  commentary  on  the  friendliness  and 
good  feeling,  so  loudly  and  confidently  boasted  of  at 
the  same  time  toward  the  republic  of  Mexico. 

Fellow  citizens,  I did,  on  a former  occasion,  when 
the  projected  annexation  of  Texas  became  a subject 
of  deliberation  in  congress,  in  a speech  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  arbitrary  rules  of  the  house,  I was 
compelled  to  deliver  in  the  scanty  fragments,  often 
interrupted,  of  the  morning  hour,  from  day  to  day, 
from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  7th  of  July,  1838,  ex- 
pose and  lay  bare  the  double  dealing  and  perfidious 
policy  of  the  federal  administration  towards  Mexico, 
from  the  accession  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presi- 
dency; his  secret  movements  for  the  dismemberment 
of  that  republic,  and  his  panting  passion  for  the  an- 
nexation, by  cession  or  by  war,  of  Texas  to  this  uni 
ion.  The  session  of  congress  closed  before  I could 
finish  my  speech,  so  that  my  demonstration  remained 
incomplete;  but  1 had  furnished  abundant  evidence 
to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind  of  the  Janus-faced  po- 
licy which  1 then  charged  upon  the  administration, 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  these  disclosures  was 
the  apparent  abandonment  of  both  the  projects,  of 
war  with  Mexico,  and  annexing  Texas,  for  about 
three  years.  My  speech  was  published  in  a pamph- 
let, for  it  embraced  the  right  of  petition,  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  debate,  not  less  than  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  I sent  copies  of  it  to  some  of 
my  constituents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  district, 
and  1 presume  many  of  you  may  have  some  recol- 
lection of  it.  Among  the  omissions  to  my  demon- 
stration at  that  time,  of  the  double  dealing  policy  of 
the  administration,  was  the  evidence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  smuggled  through  the  congress.  As  the 
present  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Mexico  was  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
that  transaction,  and  as  another  transaction  of  a pre- 
cisely similar  character,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same 
policy,  occurred  in  the  last  half  hour  of  the  session 
of  congress  just  closed,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
invite  your  earnest  and  anxious  attention  to  the  facts 
which  i shall  now  disclose,  and  which  I take  it  for 
granted  are  known  to  few  if  any  of  you. 

The  severance  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  its  an- 
nexation to  the  United  Slates,  was  undoubtedly  an 
object  to  the  colonists  who  went  from  the  United 
Stales  to  settle  there,  of  earnest  desire.  The  ex-go- 
vernor of  Tennessee  went  there  with  the  intent  to 
accomplish  that  design,  just  at  the  time  when  gene- 
ral Jackson  attained  the  presidency  of  the  United 


how  wide  a margin  this  leaves  for  slavery  and  . reign  affairs,  composed  of  five  members  from  tho 
the  slave  trade,  in  their  most  hideous  and  disgusting  j slave  representation,  and  four  northern  men  with 
f°rms-  1 southern  principles,  will,  1 think,  afford  to  you  suffi- 

Within  five  weeks  after  the  proclamation  of  this  cient  indications  of  the  sort  of  neutrality , which 
constitution  followed  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto;  and  i prompted  a Jackson  majority  of  the  house  to  close, 
from  that  day,  the  struggles  of  the  southern  politicians,  i with  Uvo  such  resolutions,  a session  commenced 
who  ruled  the  councils  of  this  nation,  were  for  up-  j with  such  fair  and  faithful  professions  of  nedth 
wards  of  two  years  unremitting,  and  unrestrained  j in  President  Jackson’s  Message  of  8th  Decei 
by  any  principle  of  honor,  honesty  and  truth 


■open- 
ly avowed,  and  audaciously  proclaimed,  whenever 
they  dared — clandestinely  pursued,  under  delusive 
masks  and  false  colors,  whenever  the  occasion  re- 
quired. 

No  sooner  was  the  event  of  the  battle  of  San  Ja- 
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mber, 

1835. 

During  the  recess  between  that  session  of  congress 
and  the  one  which  commenced  in  December,  1836, 
President  Jackson  vigorously  pursued  his  measures 
to  ascertain  the  political,  military  and  civil  condi- 
tion of  Texas.  He  pursued  also,  at  the  same  time, 


cinto  known,  than  memorials  and  resolutions,  from  j his  negotiations  to  obtain  from  Mexico  the  cessi 


various  parts  of  the  union,  were  poured  in  upon  con 
gress,  calling  upon  that  body  for  the  immediate  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  republic  of 
Texas.  Many  of  these  memorials  and  resolulions 
came  from  the  free  states,  and  one  of  them  from  the 
legislature  of  Connecticut,  then  blindly  devoted  to 
the  rank  southern  sectional  policy  of  the  Jackson 
administration,  by  that  infatuation  of  northern  sym- 


not  only  of  Texas,  but  of  an  immense  territory  be- 
sides, extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  including 
the  port  of  Sail  Francisco.  At  the  same  time  his 
neutrality  between  Mexico  and  Texas  was  manifest- 
ed quite  characteristically,  by  expressly  authorising 
General  Gaines  to  invade  Mexico  and  take  post  at 
Nacogdoches,  under, the  absurd  pretence  of  a fear 
that  the  fugitive  remnant  of  Mexicans  from  the  field 


pathy  with  southern  interests,  which  Mr.  Appleton  1 of  San  Jacinto,  were  stimulating  the  Camunohe  In- 
points  out  to  our  notice,  and  the  true  purposes  of  I dians  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 
which  had  already  been  sufficiently  divulged  in  an  ' ' ' - ~ 

address  of  Mr.  Clement  C.  Clay  to  the  legislature  of 
Alabama.  But  there  was  another  more  hidden  im- 


pulse to  this  extreme  solicitude  for  the  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  Texas,  working  in  the  free 
states,  quite  as  ready  to  assume  the  mask  and  the  cap 
of  liberty,  as  the  slave  dealing  champions  of  the 
rights  of  man.  The  Texan  land  and  liberty  jobbers 
had  spread  the  contagion  of  their  land-jobbing  traffic 
all  over  the  free  states  throughout  the  union.  Land- 
jobbing— stock-jobbing — slave-jobbing — rights  of 
man-jobbing,  were  all  hand  in  hand,  sweeping  over 
the  land  like  a hurricane.  The  banks  were  all  plung- 
ing into  desperate  debls,  preparing  for  a universal 
suspension  of  specie  payment,  under  the  shelter  of 
legislative  protection,  to  flood  the  country  with  irre- 
deemable paper.  Gambling  speculation  was  the 
madness  of  the  day;  and  in  the  wide  spread  ruin 
which  we  are  now  witnessing  as  the  last  stage  of  this 
moral  pestilence,  Texan  bonds  and  Texan  land  form 
no  small  portion  of  the  fragments  from  the  wreck 
of  money  corporations,  contributing  to  their  assets  of 
two  or  three  cents  to  the  dollar.  All  these  interests 
furnished  vociferous  declaimers  for  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence. 

These  memorials  and  resolutions  were  in  the  house 
of  representatives  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign affairs,  -which  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1836, 
the  day  on  which  that  session  closed,  reported  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  collect  such  information 
of  the  political  condition  of  Texas  as  would  warrant 
an  immediate  recognition  of  her  independence,  but 
that  the  president  had  taken  measures  to  collect  that 
information.  They  recommended,  therefore,  two 
resolutions,  both  of  which  were  adopted  by  the  house. 
1.  That  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  the  United  States,  whenever  satisfac- 
tory inlormation  should  be  received  that  it  had  in 
successful  operation  a civil  government,  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obligations  of* 
an  independent  power;  and  2.  That  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives perceived  with  satisfaction,  that  the  pie- 


States,  and  Houston’s  dtUgn  to  conquer  and  annex  | sklent  of  the  United  States  had  adopted  measures  to 
Texas,  was,  if  not  concerted  with  him,  at  least  well  j ascertain  the  political,  military  and  civil  condition  of 
known  to  him.  in  1834  tiie  revolt  of  Texas  from  j Texas. 

Mexico  was  declared;  precipitated  if  not  chiefly  On  the  8th  of  December,  1835,  President  Jackson 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  Slavery  by  the  Mexican  ; had  commenced  that  same  session  of  congress  with  a 
government.  On  the  2d  of  March,  i836,  the  Texan  ' paragraph  descanting  upon  the  rigorous  obligations 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued,  and  on  the  j of  neutrality  binding  upon  the  United  States  and  their 
17th  of  the  same  month  a constitution  of  the  republic  j citizens  in  this  civil  war  between  Mexico  and  Texas; 
was  proclaimed — framed  on  the  model  of  those  of  I and  had  announced  that  “aware  of  the  strong  temp- 

1 lations  existing  and  powerful  inducements  held,  out  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  mingle  in  the 
dissensions  of  our  immediate  neighbors,  instructions 
had  been  given  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  where  indications  warranted  it,  to  prose- 
cute, without  respect  to  persons,  all  who  might 
attempt  to  violate  the  obligations  of  our  neutrality." 


our  southern  states.  It  re-instituted  the  law  of  slave- 
ry, which  Mexico  had  abolished — denied  to  the  le- 
gislature the  power  of  emancipating  slaves,  and  to 
Lite  a.  ,,ors  ol  slaves  the  power  of  emancipating  them 
wifuouL  me  consent  of  the  legislature;  it  excluded 
all  Africans  and  descendants  of  Africans  and  Indians 
from  the  name,  rights,  and  privileges  of  citizens, 


which  movement  of  General  Gaines  was  performed 
in  perfect  harmony  with  those  of  the  Tennessean 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Texian  army,  General 
Houston.  This  act  of  flagrant  war,  by  order  of  a 
president  ol  the  United  States,  trampling  at  once 
upon  their  constitution,  which  reserves  to  congress 
alone  the  right  of  declaring  war,  and  upon  t he  ter- 
ritorial rights  of  Mexico,  was  met  by  the  most  earn 
estand  persevering  remonstrances  from  the  minister 
of  Mexico  in  the  United  States,  till  wearied  out  by 
the  paltering,  shuffling,  equivocating  diplomacy  o 
Washington  city,  he  demanded  his  passports  and 
went  home  leaving  behind  him  an  indignant  exposure 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  which  the  Jackson  cabinet 
was  not  ashamed  to  bold  up,  as  itself  a grievous  of- 
fence against  the  United  States. 

In  the  mean  time  President  Jackson  sent  a special 
agent  into  Texas,  to  ascertain  the  political,  military 
and  civil  condition  of  that  republic.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session  of  congress,  in  the 
annual  message,  he  delivered  a sanctimonious  homi- 
ly on  the  solemn  obligations  of  the  United  States  to 
preserve  their  neutrality,  in  the  conflict  between 
Mexico  and  Texas,  and  was  quite  scandalized  at  the 
testy  humor  of  the  Mexican  minister,  Gorostiza,  fur 
demanding  his  passports  and  departing,  because  to 
his  complaints  of  the  unprovoked  and  wanton  inva- 
sion of  the  Mexican  territory,  he  had  received  no- 
thing but  insulting  and  prevaricating  answers — and 
this  captious  temper  of  the  Mexican  minister  was  the 
more  unaccountable  because  lie  knew  that  General 
Gaines  had  received  a reprimand  from  the  secretary 
of  war,  for  executing  his  instructions,  ordering  him 
to  cross  the  boundary  of  the  Sabine  and  occupy  Na- 
cogdoches. 

A fortnight  later  President  Jackson,  on  the  22d 
December,  1836,  sent  a message  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, communicating  the  reports  of  the  spe- 
cial agent,  Henry  M.  Morfit,  on  bis  mission  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  Texas.  The  message  enlarged 
with  great  earnestness  upon  the  inexpediency  of 're- 
cognizing the  independence  of  Texas — insisting  that 
the  measure  would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  invaria- 
bly observed  by  the  United  States  in  all  similar  cases 
until  that  time— that  it  would  be  marked  with  great 
injustice  to  Mexico,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  the  dark- 
est suspicions,  inasmuch  as  the  Texans  were  almost 
ali  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  and  sought  the 
recognition  of  their  independence  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  obtaining  their  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  Honor,  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  a regard 
for  national  faith  and  national  fame,  ail  concurred,  ac- 
cording to  this  message,  absolutely  to  forbid,  at  that 
lime,  the  acknowledgment  by  the  United  Stales  of 
Texas  as  an  independent  state. 

But  during  the  brief  remnant  of  time  between  the 
communication  of  this  message  to  this  house,  and 
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the  close  of  the  session,  which  brought  to  a final 
close  the  powers  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  president  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  the  dou- 
ble operation  of  negotiating  for  the  cession  of  Texas 
to  them,  through  the  joint  agency  of  his  friend,  the 
Tennessean  president  of  Texas,  Houston,  and  the 
captive  president  of  Mexico,  Santa  Anna,  and  of 
kindling  up  a war  between  that  same  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  The  war  was  a preliminary  step 
to  the  acquisition  of  Texas  by  conquest,  and  the  volun- 
tary co-operation  of  the  people  of  Texas  them- 
selves, without  reaching  the  acknowledgment  of 
their  independence;  and  the  liberation  of  Santa  An- 
na from  his  captivity,  during  which  he  had  been 
held  in  constant  terror  of  being  butchered  in  cold 
blood,  was  finally  conceded,  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  Washington,  and  pledge  to  Jackson 
all  his  influence  to  secure  the  cession  by  Mexico  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States.  He  came  accordingly 
to  Washington;  and  on  the  8th  of  February,  1837, 
President  Jackson  sent  a thundering  war  message 
against  Mexico,  recommending  to  congress  to  pass 
an  act,  authorizing  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  na- 
val force  by  the  executive  against  Mexico,  to  ena- 
ble them  [the  executive]  in  the  event  of  “the  refusal 
by  the  Mexican  government  to  come  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  matters  in  controversy  between  us, 
upon  another  demand  thereof  made  from  on  board 
one  of  our  vessels  of  war,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.” 
This  mode  of  enabling  the  executive  to  come  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  controversies  with  a foreign 
nation,  was  no  other  than  a demand  upon  congress 
to  authorise  them  to  make  war  upon  Mexico,  without 
any  declaration  at  ail.  Who  them  was,  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  the  message,  but  as  its  author 
was  about  to  close  his  career  as  president  of  the  U. 
States,  and  Martin  Van  Buren  was  already  pro- 
claimed his  successor  for  a term  of  four  terms,  if 
congress  had  granted  them  the  power  requested  in 
the  message,  the  execution  of  it  would  hardly  have 
been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  alone. 

The  obsequious  committees  of  foreign  affairs,  in 
both  houses  of  congress,  echoed  back  all  the  thun- 
ders of  the  war  message  against  Mexico,  without 
lisping  a word  about  the  constitutional  exclusive 
prerogative  of  congress  to  declare  war.  But  con- 
gress did  not  pass  an  act  to  authorise  them  to  issue 
reprisals,  nor  to  use  the  navy  of  the  U.  States,  nor 
to  proffer  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences  from 
the  deck  of  a man-of-war  on  the  Mexican  coast.  The 
committee  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  house,  reported  a 
resolution  that  the  independence  of  the  republic  of 
Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  but  it  found  no 
favor  with  the  house.  It  was  laid  on  the  table. 
Three  other  resolutions  to  the  same  effect,  offered  by 
individual  members  from  the  slave  representation, 
were  discarded  in  the  same  way — but  in  the  last  hour 
of  that  session  of  congress,  and  of  the  presidency  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  an  amendment  to  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill  of  the  year,  moved  by  the  member 
from  South  Carolina,  now  minister  of  the  U.  States 
to  Mexico,  made  an  appropriation  “for  the  outfit  and 
salary  of  a diplomatic  agent  to  be  sent  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Texas,  whenever  the  president  of  the  United 
States  may  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that  Texas 
is  an  independent  power,  and  shall  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  appoint  such  minister.”  President  Jackson 
approved  and  signed  the  bill  containing  this  item  of 
appropriation,  and  at  the  same  instant  sent  to  the 
senate  a nomination  of  a charge  d’affaires  to  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  which  was  instantly  advised  and 
consented  to  by  the  senate;  and  thus  it  was  that  the 
independence  of  the  republic  of  Texas  was  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States.  What  interval  there 
was  between  the  president’s  signing  the  bill  and  his 
nomination  of  the  diplomatic  agent,  for  him  to  re- 
ceive the  satisfactory  evidence  that  Texas  was  an 
independent  power,  and  what  had  become  of  the  so- 
lemn moral  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve a rigorous  neutrality  between  Mexico  and 
Texas,  so  emphatically  asserted  in  the  opening  mes- 
sage of  the  session,  and  so  urgently  recommended  in 
the  message  of  2d  December,  1836,  you  are  left  to 
judge,  and  I leave  you  to  judge  with  what  face  the 
United  States  can  boast  of  their  amicable  treatment 
of  Mexico,  or  of  the  fair  dealing  of  their  govern- 
ment with  her. 

But  the  great  work,  the  slave-breeding  conspiracy 
against  the  freedom  of  th"  north,  of  which  nullifi- 
cation and  the  forty  bale  theory  formed  one  divi- 
sion, Texas  and  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico  ano- 
ther, was  but  half  consummated  by  the  closing  act 
of  Jackson’s  administration.  The  controlling  ob- 
ject of  this  whole  system  of  policy  was,  and  yetis, 
to  obtain  a nursery  of  slave  holding  states,  to  break 
down  forever  the  ascendant  power  of  I he  free  stales, 
and  to  fortify,  beyond  all  possibility  of  reversal,  the 
institution  of  slavery.  The  day  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  charge  d'affaires  to  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as, Mr.  Van  Buren,  a northern  man  with  southern 


principles,  assumed  the  functions  of  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas  availed  nothing,  and  was  much 
worse  than  nothing,  without  her  annexation  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  commenced  with 
a call  for  a special  session  of  congress,  and  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1837,  he  communicated,  in  answer  to 
a resolution  of  enquiry  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, a report  from  the  secretary  of  state,  John 
Forsyth,  a correspondence  with  Memucan  Hunt,  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  containing  the  formal  propo- 
sition for  her  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  answer  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  declining  it. 

But  the  slave  breeding  passion  for  the  annexation 
was  not  to  be  so  disconcerted.  At  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  congress  numerous  petitions  and  memorials 
for  and  against  the  annexation,  were  presented  to 
the  house,  and  with  resolutions  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures of  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  in  fa- 
vor of  the  annexation,  and  of  Vermont,  R.  island, 
Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  against  it,  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  who, 
without  ever  taking  them  into  consideration,  towards 
the  close  of  the  session  asked  to  be  discharged  from 
the  consideration  of  them  all.  It  was  on  this  re- 
port that  the  debate  arose,  in  which  I exposed  the 
whole  system  of  duplicity  and  perfidy  towards  Mexi- 
co, which  had  marked  the  Jackson  administration 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 

It  silenced  the  clamors  for  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as to  this  union  for  three  years,  till  the  catastrophe 
of  the  Van  Buren  administration.  The  people  of 
the  free  states  were  lulled  into  the  belief  that  the 
whole  project  was  abandoned,  and  that  they  should 
hear  no  more  of  slave  trade  cravings  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas.  Had  Harrison  lived  they  would 
have  heard  no  more  of  them  to  this  day — but  no 
sooner  was  John  Tyler  installed  in  the  president’s 
house,  than  nullification  and  Texas  and  war  with 
Mexico  rose  again  upon  the  surface,  with  eye  steadi- 
ily  fixed  upon  the  polar  star  of  southern  slave-deal- 
ing supremacy  in  the  government  of  the  union. 

Very  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in 
the  summer  of  1841,  after  three  years  interval,  and 
numerous  givings  out  of  the  aversion  of  the  TexaDS 
to  being  annexed  to  the  United  States,  a military  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  by  the  then  president  of  Tex- 
as, against  the  Mexican  city  of  Santa  Fe,  at  the 
head  of  the  Rio  Bravo.  They  marched  in  battle  ar- 
ray, and  although,  until  it  met  with  disaster,  scarce- 
ly known  or  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  it 
was  so  well  known  in  those  south  western  stales 
bordering  on  Texas,  that  this  invasion  was  carried 
on  chiefly  by  citizens  of  these  United  States,  even 
now  professing  to  hold  with  Mexico  the  friendly  in- 
tercourse of  peace.  Had  the  expedition  been 
against  the  city  of  Philadelphia — and  General  Jack- 
son  had  been  called  out  in  command  of  a militia 
corps  to  intercept  them,  and  on  intercepting  them, 
had  found  among  them  one  or  two  hundred  of  Bri- 
tish subjects,  fresh  from  the  Baha  ua  Islands,  his  dis- 
posal of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  furnishes  con 
elusive  evidence  of  what  he  would  have  deemed  the 
rightful  exercise  of  the  laws  of  war  with  regard  to 
them.  He  would  have  given  them  the  formality  of 


generosity  of  all  our  political  intercourse  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico. 

My  countrymen,  rely  upon  it,  there  is  now,  even 
now,  in  the  political  relations  of  your  administration 
at  Washington  with  Mexico  and  with  Texas,  treach- 
ery to  your  interests  of  the  deepest  dye.  I mean  not 
to  implicate  in  this  censure  the  secretary  of  state, 
whose  official  correspondence  on  this  subject  is 
marked  with  his  usual  ability,  and  who  having  a 
thesis  to  maintain,  has  maintained  it  as  a duty  to  be 
discharged. 

That  the  Sante  Fe  expedition  originated  and  was 
concerted  within  these  states  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
probably  in  the  stale  of  Tennessee.  That  it  was 
known,  countenanced  and  encouraged  at  the  presi- 
dential house,  is  more  than  suspected.  For  while  it 
was  on  foot,  and  before  it  was  known,  frequent  hints 
were  given  in  public  journals,  moved  by  executive 
impulses,  that,  at  the  ensuing  winter  session,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  was  to  be  introduced  by  a citizen 
of  the  highest  distinction.  The  legislatures  of  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  even  Kentucky,  actually  brought  the 
Pandora’s  box  again  before  congress,  and  the  total 
failure  of  the  Sante  Fe  expedition,  with  the  early 
discomfiture  of  the  war  faction  in  congress,  discard- 
ed again  for  the  moment,  and  only  for  the  moment, 
the  project  to  which  southern  nullification  clings 
with  the  grasp  of  death. 

The  secret  participation  of  your  administration  at 
Washington  in  this  incursion  of  banditti  from  Texas 
against  Sante  Fe,  and  that  it  was  organised  for  the 
express  purpose  of  provoking  a war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  is  evidenced  not  only  by 
the  unjustifiable  tone  of  menace  assumed  by  this  ad- 
ministration, in  demanding  the  release  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  States,  taken  prisoners  in  arms  upon  this 
marauding  expedition — -nor  yet  only  by  the  enormous- 
ly extravagant  increase,  both  ol  the  army  and  navy, 
urgently  recommended  to  congress  in  the  reports  of 
both  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  contemporaneous 
with  the  president’s  wailings  at  the  bankrupt  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury,  and  his  ludicrous  recommenda- 
tions of  economy  and  retrenchment  of  the  public 
expenditures;  but  I will  now  tell  you  of  another  le- 
gislative exploit,  achieved  in  the  last  half  hour  of 
the  late  session  of  congress,  to  make  you,  my  consti- 
tuents, pay,  with  your  money,  for  this  blustering 
rescue  of  American  citizens  from  the  punishment 
which  they  had  incurred  for  warring  against  Mexico 
under  the  banners  of  Texas. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  late  session,  a treaty  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Wyandot  tribe  of  Indians, 
which  required  an  appropriation  of  money  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  A bill  for  that  purpose  was 
introduced  into  the  Senate;  and  what  think  you  was 
tacked  to  it  while  on  its  passage  through  that  body. 

First,  a sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  year. 

At  a preceeding  period  of  the  session,  Congress, 
in  a paroxysm  of  retrenchment  and  reform,  had  cur- 
tailed this  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
the  sum  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  for  the  expenses  of  the  Judicial  Courts,  in  the 


a court  martial,  and  then  have  hung  them  up  on The  general,  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriatien  bill. — 
first  tree,  as  warning  to  British  subjects  not  to  med-  I When  the  motion  for  retrenching  this  hundred  thou- 
dle  witii  the  quarrels  of  their  neighbors.  The  Tex-  sa.nd  dollars  was  made,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
an expedition  was  ill  starred— instead  of  taking  and  mittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Millard  Fillmore,  one 
rioting  upon  the  beauty  and  booty  of  Santa  Fe,  they  i of  the  ablest,  most  faithful,  and  fairest  minded  men 
were  all  captured  themselves,  without  even  the  glory  ■ with  wh°tn  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  serve  in  pub- 


of  putting  a price  upon  their  lives.  They  surrender- 
ed without  firing  a gun.  The  administration  at 
Washington  had  endured  all  this  open  barefaced  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  without  moving  a finger  or  ut- 
tering a word  to  control  it;  but  the  instant  the  expe- 


lic  life,  remonstrated  against  the  reduction,  and  urged 
the  indespensable  necessity  of  the  appropriation  to 
defray  the  unavoidable  expenses  of  the  courts  in  the 
administration  of  justice:  but  he  spoke  in  vain.  The 
cry  for  retrenchment  drowned  his  voice,  and  the  ap- 


dition  was  prostrated  in  ignominious  defeat,  was  j propriation  was  reduced.  But  now  just  at  the  close 
roused  by  messenger  after  messenger,  and  convulsed  ■ °f  the  session,  it  was  found,  that  unless  the  appropria- 


with  agitation,  calling  for  the  vindictive  arm  of  the 
Tfation,  to  shed  the  blood  of  war  to  rescue  these  ruf- 
fians from  the  captivity  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
or  to  bully  the  Mexican  government  into  the  free 
release  of  all  this  lawless  banditti.  They  under- 
took it  and  they  succeeded.  Santa  Anna,  whom  we 
are  all  accustomed  to  revile  as  a monster  of  human 
cruelty,  caused  them  all  to  be  released,  with  a gentle 
warning  to  them  and  their  countrymen,  not  to  be 
caught  again  in  repeating  the  same  experiment; 
while  the  present  president  of  Texas,  the  Tennes- 
sean victor  of  San  Jacinto,  issues  proclamations  and 
letters  of  instructions,  and  grants  promises  of  lands 
to  his  recuiting  officers  at  New  Orleans,  and  raises 
regiments  of  Uncle  Sam’s  children  for  another  inva- 
sion of  Mexico;  and  while  the  guardian  of  this  na- 
tion’s neutrality  slumbers  in  the  palace  at  Washing- 
ton, add  the  spirit  and  argumentation  of  diplomacy 
are  circulated  to  demonstrate  before  the  public  opi- 
nion of  civilized  men,  the  fairness,  and  equity,  and 


tion  was  resorted,  the  judicial  courts  could  not  be 
held,  and  justice  herself  would  be  at  a stand.  So  the 
notable  device  was  resorted  to  in  the  Senate  of  in- 
serting this  retrenched  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Wyandot  Treaty — and  it  was  so  introduced, 
was  adopted  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  approved 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

You  remember,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  main  stay 
President  Tyler’s  reasons  for  his  veto  of  the  first 
tariff  bill  was,  that  it  connected  together  two  different 
subjects-,  and  you  ha-ve  not  forgotten  the  display  of 
argument  by  which  he  proved  how  unconstitutional 
and  how  inadmissible  it  was  that  Congress  should 
send  to  him,  for  his  approval  and  signature,  a bill 
embracing  two  different  subjects.  Can  you  discover 
any  congruity,  not  to  say  any  identity  of  subject,  be- 
tween appropriations  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
Treaty  with  the  Wyandot  Indians,  and  for  defraying 
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the  expenses  of  the  judicial  courts?  Yet  Fresident 
Tyler  approved  and  signed  the  bill,  withou  t even 
depositing  in  the  department  of  state  his  reasons 
against  it.  But  the  second  tack  to  the  Wyandot 
Treaty  appropriation  bill  was  a sum  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  if  so  much  should  be  needed,  to  defray  t\e 
expenses  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  in  Mex^ 
ico,  in  maintaining,  supporting,  and  sending  home, 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  taken  prisoners  in 
aggressive  war  against  Mexico,  under  Texan  colors, 
in  a trading'  expedition  to  take  possession  of  Santa 
Fe.  impartial  neutrality!  magnanimous  justice  to 
Mexico! 

This  appropriation  of  six  thousand  dollars,  lawless 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  your  money,  my  con- 
stituents, yes,  of  the  hard  earnings  of  your  industry 
by  the  sweat  of  your  brows,  was  introduced  into  the 
Wyandot  Treaty  bill,  by  a Senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, one  of  the  field  marshals  of  nullification  from 
its  first  outbreak;  one  of  the  sturdiest  champions  for 
the  exclusion  of  your  interests  from  the  National 
protection,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  land- 
robbing,  debt-paying  Anglo-Saxon  race,  scorching 
with  thirst  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union, 
to  rivet,  forever  the  chains  o-f  slavery  and  to  bind  them 
on  you  and  your  posterity  forever.  It  was  introduced 
with  ut  law,  without  estimates  from  any  department, 
without  color  of  claim  from  any  pretenoe  of  authori- 
ty for  the  expenditure.  Yet  the  Senate  adopted  it 
in  silent  acquiescence.  The  bill  was  sent  to  the 
house  on  the  day  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The 
house  at  once  struck  this  item  of  appropriation  out 
of  the  bill,  and  the  senate  concurred  in  the  exclusion. 
You  think  your  money  and  that  of  your  country  is 
rescued  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler?  Not  at  all. — 
In  the  last  hour  of  the  session  the  same  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  offers  a joint  resolution  of  the  two 
houses,  making  the  same  appropriation  of  six  thou- 
sand dollars,  which,  but  the  day  before,  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  Wyandot  Treaty  bill.  It  slipped 
through  the  Senate  in  silence  and  came  to  the  house. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  expressly  forbids  the 
drawing  af  any  money  from  the  treasury,  unless 
upon  appropriations  made  by  law — and  it  prescribes 
the  enactment  of  Laws,  exclusively  by  bill,  and  not 
by  joint  resolution.  Never  before  had  money  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury  by  joint  resolution  except 
it  were  money  previously  authorised  to  be  drawn  by 
law.  The  distinction  had  been  scrupulously  adhered 
to  from  the  first  organization  of  the  govervment;  until 
that  day.  When  the  resolution  came  to  the  house 
they  were  in  impatient  confusion,  waiting  for  the, 
moment  of  adjournment.  The  instant  the  resolution 
was  read,  the  previous  question  was  moved  on  its 
passing  to  a second  reading.  I instantly  objected  that 
no  money  could  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  on  such 
a resolution;  without  any  attempt  to  answer  me,  a 
bare  majority  of  a doubtful  quorum  sustained  the 
previous  question,  and  passed  the  resolution  to  the 
second  reading.  There  is  a rule  of  the  house,  that 
every  appropriation  of  money  shall  first  be  consider- 
ed in  committee  of  the  whole  house.  I appealed  to 
that  rule,  and  was  told  it  was  too  late.  The  previous 
question  was  again  moved  and  sustained,  and  again 
at  the  third  reading;  the  resolution  was  thus  driven 
through,  and  at  that  same  hour  was  approved  and 
signed  by  the  President,  and  the  only  barrier  in  the 
forms  of  the  Constitution  against  the  most  reckless  and 
profligate  squandering  of  the  people’s  money  is,  I fear, 
broken  down  forever.  A more  fatally  contagious 
example  of  embezzlement  of  the  public  moneys  could 
not,  indeed,  have  been  given.  I remonstrated,  after 
the  close  of  the  session,  against  the  drawing  of  any 
money  from  the  treasury  under  this  resolution,  at  both 
the  departments  of  the  state  and  of  the  treasury;  with 
no  better  success  than  I had  in  the  house. 

Fellow  citizens, — You  can  have  but  a faint  and 
imperfect  conception  of  the  character  of  this  transac- 
tion, without  recollecting  the  object  of  this  prostration 
of  constitution,  laws,  rules  for  conducting  business 
in  the  houses  of  congress,  and  every  bolt  and  bar 
protective  of  your  public  treasury.  It  was  the  dis- 
memberment of  Mexico,  and  the  annexation  of  an 
immense  portion  of  its  territory  to  the  slave  repre- 
sentation of  this  union.  Ask  yourselves  if  the  inter- 
nal evidence  is  not  irresistible,  that  the  expedition 
against  Santa  Fe  was  planned  within  your  bounda- 
ries, and  committed  to  the  execution  of  your  citizens, 
under  the  shelter  of  Texan  banners  and  commissions. 

Let  me  advert  again  to  the  important  disclosure  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Appleton  to  his  constituents,  from 
which  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you  an 
extract.  Nullification  was  generated  in  the  hot-bed 
of  slavery.  It  drew  its  first  breath  in  the  land,  where 
the  meaning  of  the  word  democracy  is  that  a majori- 
ty of  the  people  are  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  mi- 
nority. That  more  than  one-naif  of  the  people,  are 
not  men,  women  and  children,  but  things  to  be  treat- 
ed by  their  owners,  not  exactly  like  dogs  and  horses, 
but  like  tables,  chairs  and  joint-stools.  That  they  are 


not  even  fixtures  to  the  soil,  as  in  countries  where 
servitude  is  divested  of  its  most  hideous  features;  not 
even  beings  in  the  mitigated  degradation  from  huma- 
nity of  beasts,  or  birds,  or  creeping  things;  but  desti- 
tute not  only  of  the  sensibilities  of  our  own  race  of. 
pien,  but  of  the  sensations  of  all  animated  nature.  I 
That  is  the  native  land  of  nullification,  and  it  is  a 
theory  of  constitutional  law,  worthy  of  its  origin,  j 
Democracy,  pure  democracy,  has  at  least  its  fourida-  . 
tion  in  a generous  theory  of  human  rights.  It  is  | 
founded  on  the  natural  equality  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  corner  stone  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the  j 
first  clement  of  all  lawful  government  upon  earth.  ! 
Democracy  is  self-government  of  the  community,  by  j 
the  conjoint  will  of  the  majority  of  numbers.  What 
communion,  what  affinity  can  there  be,  between  that 
principle  and  nullification,  which  is  the  despotism 
of  a corporation, — unlimited,  unrestrained,  sovereign 
power?  Never,  never  was  amalgamation  so  prepos-  | 
terous  and  absurd,  as  that  of  nullification  and  demo- 
cracy. 

I need  not  tell  you,  fellow  citizens,  that  nullifica- 
tion was  no  part  of  the  political  system  of  Andrew  j 
Jackson.  It  had  been  born  and  bred  in  South  Caro- 
lina, during  the  term  of  his  immediate  predecessor;  ; 
reared  as  a giant  to  demolish  the  protective  and  in- 
ternal improvement  policy,  introduced,  fostered  and 
promoted  by  none  more  than  South  Carolina  herself,  ! 
but  which  by  experience  was  found  to  favor  more  1 
the  prosperity  of  free  than  of  slave  labor.  Jackson  ] 
had  entered  upon  his  office  of  chief  magistrate,  the  j 
friend  of  a judicious  tariff — of  a national  bank — of 
internal  improvement,  and  of  free  domestic  industry;  | 
but  with  the  dream  of  dismembering  Mexico,  and  of  | 
restoring  slavery  to  Texas,  and  of  surrounding  the  j 
south  with  a girdle  of  slave  states,  to  eternize  the  | 
blessings  of  the  peculiar  institutions,  and  spread  them 
like  a garment  of  praise  over  the  whole  North  Ame-  j 
rican  union.  Nullification  was  no  part  of  his  system,  J 
but  he  turned  it  to  good  account  for  the  promotion  j 
of  his  own  purposes.  Nullification  was  a system  to  ; 
make  a spurious,  unlimited  state  sovereignty,  ride  j 
over  the  authority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  made  their  constitutions,  because  they  had  con- 
ferred on  the  general  government  only  limited  pow- 
ers. But  sovereignly  was  unlimited.  The  states  were 
sovereign.  Their  power  was  unlimited,  and  therefore 
paramount  to  that  of  the.  federal  government.  This 
w as  the  ingenuity  of  which  the  forty  bale  theory  was 
a collateral  emanation.  But  the  first  batteries  of 
nullification  were  opened  against  the  government  of 
the  union  itself,  and  Jackson  was  at  its  head.  Nulli- 
fication made  a demonstration  of  actual  rebellion. 
It  assembled  a convention  of  the  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, which,  by  sovereign  state  right,  nullified  a re- 
venue law  of  the  union.  Jackson  issued  his  procla- 
mation, declaring  his  determination  to  execute  the 
law.  The  faithful,  believing,  confiding  north  even 
our  own  Faneuil  Hall,  pledged  him  their  support — 
congress  enacted  a law  giving  him  ample  powers  to 
reduce  the  rebels  to  submission.  At  that  same  mo- 
ment, the  honest  nullifier,  by  a compromise  of  slave- 
ry, against  the  free  labor  of  the  north,  succeeded  in 
saving  himself  from  the  penalties  of  rebellion,  in 
withdrawing  from  the  absurdities  of  the  forty  bale 
theory,  and  in  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
south  at  the  capitol,  and  at  the  president’s  house,  for 
at  least  nine  years. 

Jackson  holding  in  his  hand  the  rod  of  chastise- 
ment, in  the  force  bill,  instead  of  using  it,  accepted 
the  compromise,  and  combining  it  with  the  projected 
dismemberment  of  Mexico,  and  acqusition  of  Texas, 
with  the  extirpation  of  the  Indians  from  the  southern 
states,  and  with  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  public  lands 
to  private  adventurers,  and  to  the  slates  in  which  the 
lands  are  situated — engrafted  upon  these  principles 
the  extinguishment  of  all  internal  improvement  by 
the  authority  of  the  national  government;  the  sup- 
pression of  all  public  credit,  because  there  was  no 
public  debt;  uncompromising  hostility  to  a national 
bank,  for  the  absurdity  of  an  exclusive  hard  money 
currency;  and  a reduction  of  the  duties  on  imports 
to  an  imaginary  scale  of  public  economy,  formed  a 
system  of  administration  totally  adverse  to  that  found- 
ed by  Washington  at  the  first  organization  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  continued  with  slight  modifications, 
rather  of  theory  than  of  practice,  until  the  advent  of 
Jackson  to  the  presidency.  His  system  was  unfolded 
at  great  length  in  his  annual  message  to  congress,  of 
December,  1832,  contrasting  so  diametrically  with 
his  proclamation  of  almost  the  same  date,  against 
South  Carolina  nullification,  that  on  reading  them, 
men  stared  at  each  other,  and  enquired  which  was 
the  bane,  and  which  the  antidote.  The  message  was 
in  truth  the  prelude  to  the  compromise  between  nul- 
lification, state  supremacy,  and  a horizontal  tariff,  at 
the  expense  of  the  free  labor  of  the  north.  The 
Jackson  system  was  at  the  time  reviewed  and  con- 
troverted in  the  reportof  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee of  manufactures,  in  February,  1833;  but  it  was 


established  by  the  tariff  compromise  of  that  samy 
session,  working,  with  all  the  subsequent  arbitral- - 
and  oppressive  measures  of  that  and  the  next  succeed 
ing  administration,  a gradual  but  steadily  spreading 
decline  and  fall  of  the  publia  credit,  of  the  national 
revenue,  of  the  general  welfare,  till  they  were  found, 
at  the  presidential  election  of  1840,  one  universal 
ruin.  The  spirit  of  the  people  throughout  the  union, 
had,  during  the  same  time,  been  gradually  and  slow- 
ly roused  to  a pitch  of  almost  equally  universal  in- 
dignation, a succession  of  enormous  executive  usurpa- 
tions had  kindled  a flame  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed— a party  was  formed  on  the  express  princi- 
ple of  resistance  to  executive  usurpalions,  and  took 
the  name  of  IVliigs,  as  most  significant  of  their  com- 
mon impulse  to  check  and  control  these  usurpations, 
and  to  place  in  the  executive  chair  a chief  who  would 
revert  to  the  political  system  and  principles  of 
Washington. 

The  total  abandonment  by  president  Jackson  of 
all  internal  improvement  by  authority  of  congress, 
and  of  all  national  protection  to  domestic  industry, 
was  a part  of  the  same  system,  which,  in  the  mes- 
sage of  December,  1832,  openly  recommended  to 
give  away  gratuitously  all  the  public  lands,  and  re- 
nounce forever  all  idea  of  raising  any  revenue  from 
them.  This  was  nullification  in  its  most  odious  fea- 
ture. The  public  lands  are  the  richest  inheritance 
ever  bestowed  by  a bountiful  Creator  upon  any  na- 
tional community.  All  the  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and 
and  precious  stones  on  the  face  or  in  the  bowels  of 
the  globe,  are  in  value  compared  to  them  but  the 
dust  of  the  balance.  Ages  upon  ages  mf  continual 
progressive  improvement,  physical,  moral,  political, 
in  the  condition  of  the  whole  people  of  this  union, 
were  stored  up  in  the  possession  and  disposal  of  those 
lands?  The  root  of  the  doctrine  of  nullification  is, 
that  if  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country 
should  be  left  to  the  legislative  management  of  the 
national  government,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  should  be  applied  as  a perpetual 
and  self-accumulating  fund  for  that  purpose,  the 
blessings  unceasingly  showered  upon  the  people  by 
this  process  would  so  grapple  the  affections  of  the 
people  to  the  national  authority,  that  it  would  in 
process  of  time  overshadow  that  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, and  settle  the  preponderancy  of  power  in  the 
free  states — and  then  the  undying  worm  of  consci- 
ence twinges  with  terror  for  the  fate  of  the  peculiar 
institutions.  Slavery  stands  aghast  at  the  prospective 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  and  flies  to  nullifi- 
cation for  defence  against  the  energies  of  freedom, 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

The  abdication  by  congress,  under  the  influence  of 
this  system  of  policy,  of  all  power  of  appropriating 
money  to  objects  of  internal  improvement,  cast  back 
upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  the  burden- 
some duties  of  that  all  pervading  interest  and  pas- 
sion of  the  people.  For  most  happily,  the  passion 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  free  people  of  this 
union  for  their  own  improvement,  is  so  deeply  seated 
in  their  hearts,  that  no  sophistication  of  slavery  can 
extinguish  or  suppress  it.  The  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  assumed,  each  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, the  exercise  of  the  beneficent  power,  repudiat- 
ed by  the  slavery  palsied  arm  of  the  nation,  and  com- 
menced, on  a too  gigantic  scale,  many  stupendous 
works  of  internal  improvement  at  home.  They 
volved  themselves  in  debt  beyond  the  means  of 
meeting  their  immediate  engagements.  They  relied 
upon  their  right  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  tho 
public  lands  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppressive 
burdens  of  those  engagements,  and  congress,  while 
yielding  to  the  newly  proclaimed  policy  of  president 
Jackson,  by  suspending  the  exercise  of  their  own 
power  of  appropriating  money  for  works  of  internal 
improvements,  passed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  an 
act  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states.  President  Jackson  neither  ap- 
proved and  signed  it,  nor  returned  it  to  the  house  with 
ins  objections.  Fie  pul  it  in  his  pocket,  and  as  the 
congress  itself  expired  on  the  next  day,  it  never 
became  a law;  so  that  after  crippling  and  disabling 
the  general  government  of  the  power  to  promote  the 
improvement- of  the  country,  the  Jackson  policy 
wrested  from  the  separate  states  the  property  of  then- 
people  and  the  means  of  prosecuting  works  of  public 
improvement  for  themselves. 

Thus  you  perceive,  my  constituents  and  friends, 
that  this  robbery  of  the  public  lands,  this  deadly  hos- 
tility to  all  interna]  improvement  and  to  a protective 
tariff,  are  all  parts  of  one  system  of  policy,  of  which 
nullification  is  the  seminal  principle,  and  would  to 
God  I could  say  to  you,  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Appleton, 
says  of  the  forty  bale  theory,  one  of  its  parasite 
suckers,  that  it  has  passed  away;  but  I can  give  you 
no  such  cheering  encouragement;— nullification  is 
sealed  in  the  chair  of  state.  It  has  dictated  six  ve- 
toes in  eighteen  months,  and  one  hermaphrodite  ap- 
proval. It  has  signed  only  upon  compulsion  the  tariff' 
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bill,  mutilated  by  the  suppression  of  the  section  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands.  But  mutilated  as  it  is,  you  will  see  by  the 
following  article  in  the  Atlas  of  this  morning,  that  it 
is  threatened  with  nullification. 

From  the  Boston  Allas  of  \llh  September,  1842. 

Treason  Threatened.  The  Columbian  S.  Caro- 
linian, (Mr.  Calhoun’s  organ),  berates  Mr.  Tyler 
roundly  forsigning  the  tariffbill — which  it  denounces 
as  “the  most  flagrantly  protective,  fraudulent,  perfi- 
dious, oppressive,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional  tariff 
bill  that  has  ever  passed.”  “If  it  be  not  repealed,  (it 
says),  when  the  democrats  come  into  power,  it  must 
be  nullified;  and  nothing  prevents  us  from  urging  an 
immediate  resort  to  that  ‘rightful  remedy,’  but  a 
disinclination  to  use  it  in  any  but  extreme  cases,  and 
a hope,  however  faint,  that  the  democrats  will  repeal 
it,  when  they  come  into  power;  if,  indeed,  this  very 
bill  does  not  keep  them  out,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
do  much  towards  that  end.  That  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
hope,  even  in  the  event  of  the  democrats  obtaining  a 
majority,  is  not  more  sanguine  than  ours  will  be  seen 
by  the  desponding  character  of  his  remarks  on  its 
passage.”  [To  be  continued .] 


POHTICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


GENERAL  HARRISON. 

The  battue  of  the  Thames.  In  a speech  at  Sun- 
bury,Pa.,  on  the  5th  inst.  Col.  Johnson  gave  a de- 
failed  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  Hav- 
ing been  sent  forward  with  his  mounted  men  in  pur- 
suit of  the  British  and  Indians,  he  found  Proctor’s 
forces  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  between  the  river 
Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  a large  swamp  on  the 
other.  The  Indians  under  Tecumseh  lay  in.  the 
swamp.  Col.  Johnson’s  narrative  continues  thus: 

“In  the  meantime  General  Harrison  had  been  in- 
formed of  the  situation  of  the  British,  and  about 
this  time  arrived.  He  at  once  saw  the  situation  of 
the  parties,  and  his  countenance  was  lit  up  with  an 
expression  of  delight,  at  the  prospect  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view.  “Well  Colonel,”  says  he, 
“you  have  treed  them  sure  enough.”  He  saw  their 
escape  was  now  impossible — that  they  must  either 
fight  or  surrender,  and  his  eye  brightened  with  he- 
roic animation.  There  teas  no  want  of  courage  there .”  j 
' cheering,  and  cries  of  “justice  to  the 

nave  escaped  the  recollection  of  the  pub- 
ely  and  taunting  the  charge  of  cowardice 
igaiast  the  old  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  dur-  | 
presidential  contest.  It  does  not  require 
• tes  rnony  of  Col.  Johnson  now,  nor  was  his  tes- 
timony needed  at  any  time,  to  disperse  so  foul  a slan- 
der. But  what  a comment  on  the  virulence  of  fac-  : 
fiord  The  cry  of  “ Justice  to  the  brave /”  which  fol-  j 
lowed  the  words  above  quoted,  came  probably  from  i 
the  lips  of  many  who  had  joined,  two  years  ago,  in  : 
calumniating  the  brave.  Happily  there  were  true- ! 
hearted  men  enough  in  the  country  to  vindicate  the  j 
gallant  old  soldier  front  all  the  aspersions  of  his  po- 
litical foes.  [Ball.  American. 

From  the  Globe. 

“As  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  think  that  our  paper  has  ‘ 
long  since  shown  that,  with  us,  ‘by-gones  are  by-  1 
gones.’  We  did,  in  former  times  say  some  pretty 
hard  things  of  him;  and  we  are  afraid,  in  return,  as  j 
hard  things  were  said  of  us.  But  we  have  long  since  j 
sat  down  m the  same  council-house,  and  smoked  the  j 
calumet  together.  Our  war-hatchets  are  unburied,  ( 
only  to  wet  them  to  the  eyes  in  the  blood  of  our 
common  enemies;  and  should  a national  convention 
appoint  him  our  great  chief,  we  will  follow  his  war- 
path, and  fight  in  his  shade,  as  long  as  a foe  to  the 
great  democratic  tribe  remains  to  darken  our  skies, 
with  the  smoke  of  his  wigwam,  or  leave  his  track 
upon  the  leaves  of  our  hunting  grounds.” 

LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

The  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  extra,  of  Satur- 
day evening,  brings  us.  the  letter  of  the  Hon.  J.  C. 
Spencer,  secretary  of  war,  in  reply  to  citizens  ol 
Rochester,  which  rumor  had  said  would  be  forth- 
coming.  It  is  seven  columns  in  length,  and  in  the  j 
able  manner  for  which  the  writer  is  distinguished.  j 

It  takes  ground  distinctly  and  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  course  and  measures  of  President  Tyler  and 
vindicates  him  upon  ail  the  questions  in  relation  to  1 
which  he  has  been  grossly  assailed  by  the  whig  lea-  | 
ders  and  presses, — the  exercise  of  the  veto  power, 
the  land  bill,  the  bank,  the  tariff,  &e.  &c.  It  is 
equally  explicit  in  taking  ground  against  Mr.  Clay, 
the  movements  of  his  partizans  to  coerce  his  nomi- 
nation, and  the  measures,  or  “principles,”  on  which 
he  and  his  whig  friends  claim  to  stand  before  the 
country.  In  short,  he  eschews  a national  bank,  dis- 
tribution, arid  the  claims  of  .the  whigs  to  the  passage 
of  the  tariff  law.  Albany  Argun. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser. 

Rochester,  October  14tli,  1842. 
Hon.  John  C.  Spencer, 

Sir:  The  friends  of  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler,  in  Western  New  York,  are  very  desirous  to 
obtain,  from  some  one  capable  and  willing  to  give  it, 
an  explanation  of  the  course  of  the  administration, 
and  an  exposition  of  its  policy.  They  know  of  no 
one  upon  whom  they  could  call  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, as  upon  one  who  has  so  long  been  identified 
with  their  interests  and  their  sentiments,  and  who 
has  the  means  of  furnishing  the  information  they  de- 
sire. They  also  feel  from  long  association,  a natural 
interest  in  your  own  position  which  has  been,  as  we 
conceive,  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Learn- 
ing that  you  are  about  to  visit  our  state,  we  would 
respectfully  invite  you  to  extend  your  journey  to  the 
western  part  of  it,  and  then  afford  us  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  expositions  we  desire;  or  should  you 
be  unable  to  afford  us  the  pleasure  of  a personal  in- 
terview, vveshould  be  much  gratified  to  receive  a com- 
munication from  you  on  the  subject  referred  to.  We 
are  sir,  your  friends,  LEWIS  K.  FAULKNER, 
WILLIAM  C.  STORRS, 

A.  H.  JONES, 

ENOS  STONE, 

LEWIS  BIXBY, 

W.  A.  WELLES, 

Monroe  county  general  committee. 
JOSEPH  STRONG, 

JARED  NEWELL, 

E.  B.  WHEELER. 

Presiding  officers  at  the  late  public  meeting  in  this  city. 

Weir  York,  October  19,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  communication 
of  the  14th  inst.,  inviting  me  to  extend  my  journey 
into  Western  New  York — a region  hallowed  in  my 
affections — to  give  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  the 
administration  and  an  exposition  of  its  policy;  and  to 
remove  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation  in  re- 
ference to  my  own  position.  When  I consider  the 
state  of  the  public  press,  one  portion  of  it  employed 
in  continual  assaults  upon  Ihe  president  and  many  of 
the  measures  of  his  administration,  and  the  other  por- 
tion rendering  equivocal  defence  of  some  of  those 
measures  only,  and  conderrfhing  others,  I cannot  be 
surprised,  that  you  and  your  intelligent  fellow-citi- 
zens should  desire  other  sources  and  means  of  infor- 
mation,to  enable  them  to  form  an  impartial  judgment. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  rule  of  official  duly  that  for- 
bids a compliance  with  your  request,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  seems  to  me  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions that,  those  to  whom  the  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment are  entrusted,  should  on  all  occasions,  and 
when  it  can  be  done  without  interference  with  offi- 
cial obligations,  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  ihe 
execution  of  their  trust  to  those  who  ask  it  in  the 
spirit  of  fair  enquiry.  Although  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  gratify  you  and  myself  by  a 
personal  visit,  for  the  purpose  indicated  by  you,  yet 
my  duties  at  the  seat  of  government  forbid  an  ab- 
sence so  protracted  as  would  be  required  to  perform 
a journey  of  such  extent.  I shall  endeavor  therefore 
to  comply  with  the  substance  of  your  wishes,  by  a 
writtten  instead  of  a personal  communication,  which, 

1 trust,  will  he  nearly  if  not  quite  as  acceptable. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  is  indicated  by 
the  measures  which  the  president  has  adopted  when 
the  power  rested  with  him,  or  has  recommended  to 
congress  when  legislation  was  necessary.  Its  gene- 
ral scope  and  aim  have  been,  equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  each  and  every  portion  and  interest  of  the 
whole  country.  He  takes  these  interests  as  he  finds  . 
them,  secured  and  protected  by  the  constitution  and  ' 
laws,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  consists  in  his  greatest ! 
duty,  to  uphold  and  maintain  that  constitution  as  it 
was  delivered  to  us  by  our  fathers,  and  to  execute 
those  lav/s  in  their  fair  and  full  force  and  spirit. 

The  course  of  the  administration  of  President 
Tyler  cannot  be  understood  without  adverting  to  the 
history  of  its  commencement.  By  a dispensation  of 
Providence  which  plunged  the  whole  nation  in  grief, 
the  individual  who  had  been  chosen  for  the  vice  pre- 
sidency succeeded  to  the  presidency.  The  disap- 
pointment which  such  an  event  would  naturally  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  the  party  who  bad  fixed  their 
hopes  and  expectations  on  another,  the  derangement 
of  schemes  and  combinations,  which  had  been  form 
ed  for  a different  contingency;  and  it  may  be,  the 
want  of  that  confidential  intercourse  and  unreserv- 
ed consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
would  necessarily  exist  with  the  anticipated  chief 
magistrate,  placed  the  vice  president  in  a peculiar 
and  most  trying  situation.  Not  having  been  the 
leader  during  the  contest,  he  could  not  be  said  to  be 
the  acknowledged  head  of  the  party  that  had  attain- 
ed power.  That  post  was  vacant.  As  I mean  to 
abstain  from  any  mere  partizan  reflections,  I forbear 


to  enumerate  the  actual  political  consequences  of 
such  a state  of  things.  They  are  doubtless  familiar 
to  you. 

But  the  fact,  that  the  actual  president  was  without 
an  organized  party  in  congress,  was  as  extraordina- 
ry as  it  was  new.  "It  was  the  first  time  in  our  histo- 
ry that  an  opportunity  had  been  presented  to  test  the 
strength  of  our  institutions,  and  ascertain  whether 
the  country  could  be  governed  simply  by  means  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  or  whether  the  adventitious  aid  of  a presiden- 
tial party  in  congress  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
government  successfully.  President  Tyler  has  been 
compelled  to  try  that  experiment.  The  most  por- 
tentous consequences  depend  upon  the  result.  If  it 
fail,  then  will  it  be  deemed  settled  for  all  future 
time,  that  whoever  succeeds  to  the  presidency  in  any 
of  the  modes  prescribed  by  the  constitution  other 
than  a direct  election  by  the  people,  must  make  terms 
with  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  congress,  and 
probably  with  that  which  at  the  time  has  the  majori- 
ty. Thus  congress  will  in  fact  govern  the  country, 
by  an  union  of  the  legislative  and  executive  powers. 
The  system  which  was  tried  under  the  confedera- 
tion, and  was  universally  condemned  will  be  revived: 
and  like  powers  will  be  exercised  by  congress  in  a 
form  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  will  be  indirect 
and  irresponsible.  I am  sure  I need  not  pursue  the 
considerations  which  this  topic  suggests.  Disorder 
and  anarchy  must  follow  the  destruction  of  anyone 
of  the  important  balances  and  checks  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and  as  we  would  avoid  the  horrors  which  hare 
elsewhere  attended  the  aboiition  of  the  executive 
power,  we  must  endeavor  to  preserve  it  here,  in  the 
last  citadel  of  freedom. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  of  his  position  when  the 
president  assumed  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Reared  at  the  feet  of  Jefferson  and  of  Madi- 
son in  the  strictest  principles  of  the  republican  faith, 
those  principles  had  become  a portion  of  himself, 
and  he  could  no  more  depart  from  them,  than  he 
could  sever  himself  from  his  moral  nature. 

When  selected  as  a candidate  by  the  party  that 
elected  him  no  other  pledge  was  expected  or  asked, 
than  such  as  his  whole  public  life  afforded.  The 
party  was  composed  of  men  of  various  creeds  on 
many  points,  but  those  professing  the  republicanism 
of  Jefferson,  are  believed  to  have  constituted  a very 
considerable  portion,  if  not  a majority.  When  there- 
fore he  met  the  representatives  of  this  party  in  con- 
gress, he  had  aright  to  suppose  that  an  administra- 
tion conducted  upon  his  well  known  principles, 
would  at  least  receive  fair  and  just,  if  not  ardent 
support.  He  was  soon  called  to  bring  those  princi- 
ples into  action.  Among  them,  and  one  of  the  most 
cherished,  was  a denial  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  incorporate  a national  bank.  He  ad- 
mitted its  authority  as  a local  legislature  to  establish 
a bank  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he  conced- 
ed that  such  bank  would  possess  the  same  authority 
to  send  agencies  and  branches  into  the  several  states, 
which  the  supreme  court  had  decided  appertained  to 
a state  institution; — that  is,  with  assent  express  or 
implied  of  those  states.  This  view  was  distinctly 
presented  in  the  bill  submitted  by  the  then  secretary 
of  the  public  treasury,  Mr.  Ewing,  at  the  request  of 
the  senate,  was  maintained  by  the  president  in  all  his 
communications,  and  particularly  and  specially  no- 
ted by  him  on  an  amendment  to  a bill  submitted  to 
his  consideration  by  a member  of  congress  during 
the  discussion  of  the  matter. 

I do  not  deem  the  occasion  a fit  one  to  enter  into 
an  examination  of  the  various  statements  and  con- 
troversies that  have  arisen  on  this  subject.  The  fore- 
going explanation  of  the  immediate  oecason  of  the 
opening  outbreak  which  ensued  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  greater  portion  of  the  representatives 
in  congress  of  the  party  that  elected  him,  is  deemed 
sufficient.  But  I should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, if  I did  not  express  the  deep  conviction  produ- 
ced in  my  mind  from  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
subject,  and  from  having  become  familiar  with  the 
statements  of  all  parties,  that  there  was  much  of 
mistake  and  misapprehension  between  those  who 
were  honestly  willing  to  understand  each  other,  some 
of  accidental,  and  more  of  intentional  misrepresen- 
tation of  the  language  of  the  president  in  the  vari- 
ous conversations  held  with  him;  and  that  through- 
out he  manifested  a sincere,  honest  and  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  great  constitutional  objection  which 
he  had  for  years,  repeatedly  in  public  and  in  private, 
announced  as  a fundamental  article  of  his  political 
creed.  Nor  can  1 permit  myself  to  doubt,  that  if 
similar  frankness  had  been  exhibited  by  others,  if  a 
spirit  of  peace  ancl  harmony  had  prevailed,  and  if  a 
small  portion  of  the  liberality  and  forbearance  for 
dissenting  views  and  opinions,  which  the  whigs 
claimed  as  the  attribute  of  tiie  party,  had  been  exer- 
cised towards  tiie  president,  the  violent  scenes  we 
have  witnessed  and  which  have  scandalized  free  go- 
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vernment,  -■'Hiltl  not  have  occurred:  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  president  and  the  reseutatives 
who  had  been  elected  on  the  same  ticket  with  him, 
would  have  been  such  as  to  produce  a peaceful,  vig- 
orous and  successful  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  accomplish  all  that  the  interests  of  the 
country  required. 

In  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  selfish,  interested 
or  ambitious  motives  on  the  part  of  the  president,  in 
the  course  which  his  convictions  of  duly  prompted, 

I may  now  advert  to  a fact  long  known  to  me,  which 
has  been  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
vouched  for  by  at  least  one  whig  editor,  staled  by  a 
representative  in  congress  from  Massachusetts,  in  a 
speech  lately  delivered  at  Newburyporl,  upon  au- 
thority, and  hitherto  not  denied.  The  fact  is,  that 
previous  to  returning  the  second  bank  bill  to  con- 
gress with  his  objections,  in  full  view  of  assaults  to 
be  made  upon  him,  and  with  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing all  cause  of  agitation,  as  well  as  to  secure  him- 
self against  unjust  imputations,  the  president  sub- 
mitted to  his  then  cabinet,  whether  he  should,  in  the 
message  then  about  to  be  transmitted  to  congress, 
announce  a resolution  to  retire  from  public  life  at 
the  expiration  of  the  existing  term;  and  that  against 
his  doing  so  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  then 
present  protested,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  an- 
nunciation would  not  have  the  effect  to  produce 
peace  or  quiet,  but  would  only  change  the  direction 
of  faction;  that  no  one  had  a right  to  expect  such  a 
step  from  him,  as  he  had  not  been  elected  president, 
and  no  obligation  existed  that  should  interpose  any 
barrier  between  him  and  a direct  vote  ol  the  people. 

In  connection,  and  yet  in  contrast  with  the  pre- 
ceding, is  another  fact  of  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter which  though  known  by  many,  has  lately  been 
distinctly  promulgated.  It  is  shadowed  in  a letter  of 
Mr.  Ewing's  in  the  statement  by  him  of  a proposi- 
tion having  been  made  to  the  president,  that  the  ma- 
jority who  had  passed  the  first  bank  bill,  would  con- 
sent to  postpone  the  second  to  the  next  session  of 
congress,  if  they  could  receive  assurances  that  in 
the  mean  time  no  hostile  movement  would  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  president.  The  full  meaning  of 
this  statement  has  now  been  developed  by  the  decla- 
ration of  a member  of  congress  that  a message  was 
carried  from  the  whig  leaders  in  congress  to  the 
president,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  would  engage  not 
to  disturb  any  members  of  his  then  cabinet  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  offices,  the  second  bank  bill 
should  be  postponed.  The  answer  to  such  a propo- 
sition may  be  easily  conceived.  The  effect  of  that 
proposition  was  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet,  whose  places  were  deemed  in  jeo- 
pardy with  the  hostile  members  of  congress,  and  if 
the  design  was  to  precipitate  matters,  it  was  most 
effectual. 

You  will  require  no  aid  to  determine  which  of  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  exhibited  a lofty  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  which  evinced  any  tenacity  for 
place  or  desire  for  power.  These  facts  are  full  of 
instruction,  and  furnish  a key  to  many  mysterious 
transactions. 

After  the  outbreak  referred  to,  the  President  re- 
modelled his  cabinet,  and  from  that  time  his  admin- 
istration may  be  said  to  have  commenced.  It  began 
and  has  been  continued  thus  far,  without  the  support 
of  any  party  acknowledging  him  as  his  political  chief, 
or  bound  to  him  by  those  political  associations  which 
under  every  preceding  administration  had  enabled 
the  Executive  to  look  at  least  for  favorable  predis- 
positions in  a large  portion  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress to  sustain  his  measures.  The  same  course  of 
events  which  deprived  him  of  this  usual  and  accus- 
tomed aid  of  an  administration  also  liberated  him 
from  those  mere  party  influences  and  party  obliga- 
tions which  become  reciprocal  from  party  service. — 
He  was  at  full  liberty  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
■whole  people,  ot  the  great  masses,  without  reference 
to  the  extreme  views  of  the  bigots  of  any  party. — 
And  he  detei mined  to  do  so.  An  examination  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  him  and  of  those  recommended 
to  Congress,  will  show  how  far  tie  succeeded.  He 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  amid  the  conflicts 
of  contending  parties,  adhering  scrupulously  to  the 
principles  that  he  had  always  avowed,  so  far  as  they 
were  applicable  to  the  questions  that  presented  them- 
selves. 

The  annual  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  the  messages  during  that  ses- 
sion, furnish  a chart  of  the  measures  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  enable  us  to  discern  the  policy  of  the  Pre- 
sident from  the  most  authentic  and  unquestionable 
sources.  An  enumeration  of  these  measures  and  the 
force  of  the  recommendations  by  which  they  were 
urged  upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  will  enable  you 
to  perceive  how  far  that  policy  had  been  carried  out, 
where  it  failed,  and  the  cause  of  such  failure. 

1st.  The  first  point  to  which  the  President  called 
the  attention  of  Congress  in  the  annual  message,  was 


the  danger  to  which  the  country  was  exposed,  by 
the  want  of  suitable  provisions  in  our  judicial  code 
to  enable  the  general  government  to  perform  the 
duties  with  which  it  is  charged,  of  maintaining  peace 
and  preserving  amicable  relations  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  he  suggested  the  propriety  of 
providing  by  law  for  the  removal  from  the  state 
courts  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  of  all  such  causes  as 
might  involve  the  faithful  observance  and  execution 
of  our  international  obligations.  Such  a law  was 
passed,  and  hereafter  the  relations  of  peace  and  war 
with  other  nations,  will  not  be  dependent  upon  any 
other  tribunals  than  those  created  by  the.  Constitution 
for  the  decision  of  all  cases  arising  under  it,  or  un- 
der the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it.  And  thus  has 
been  removed  a prolific  source  of  disquiet  between 
the  states  and  the  general  government,  and  of  hazard 
to  the  peace  of  the  nation. 

2d.  The  next  measure  referred  to  in  the  message 
was  the  affair  of  the  Caroline,  which  the  president 
reprobated  in  terms  becoming  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a free  people,  and  he  insisted  that  an  atonement 
should  be  made  for  the  invasion  of  our  territory, 
and  a renunciation  by  the  British  government,  of  the 
precedent  as  a rule  of  future  action.  Without  giv- 
ing or  claiming  for  the  published  correspondence  be- 
tween the  secretary  of  stats  and  Lord  Ashburton, 
any  other  authenticity  than  what  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  correctness  lias  not  been  de- 
nied, l conceive  it  proper  in  me  to  allude  to  it,  as  it 
is  for  other  citizens  to  canvass  it.  By  reference  o 
that  correspondence,  you  will  perceive  that  after  a 
delay  of  four  years,  what  the  president  insisted  was 
due  us,  has  been  amply  rendered,  and  that  in  this 
matter  the  honor  of  the  country  has  been  vindi- 
cated. 

3d.  Another  point  in  our  foreign  relations,  which 
the  message  brought  to  the  attention  of  congress  and 
the  people,  was  the  claim  of  the  British  government 
to  visit  and  detain  vessels  sailing  under  the  American 
flag,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  their  laws  and 
ireaties  in  relation  to  the  slave  trade.  Against  this 
claim  the  president  remonstrated  in  firm  and  decided 
language,  and  declared  that  it  must  be  resisted. — 
This  claim  in  effect  is  withdrawn  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, and  her  envoy  has  precluded  her  from  re- 
newing it  by  the  stipulation  in  the  published  treaty 
for  the  employment  of  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  two  countries  separately  and  independently, 
to  act  under  the  instructions  of  their  respective  go- 
vernments for  the  enforcement  of  their  respective 
municipal  laws  only.  The  very  omission  of  any  re- 
cognition of  an  authority  to  visit  the  vessels  of  the 
one  country  by  the  officers  of  the  other,  is  in  itself 
an  exclusion  of  all  such  authority,  and  leaves  the 
matter  precisely  where  the  president  had  placed  it — 
a total,  absolute  and  unqualified  denial  of  any  such 
claim.  The  insertion  of  such  a denial  in  the  treaty 
would  have  been  absurd.  Treaties  contain  the  affir- 
mative stipulations  of  parties,  not  the  negotiations 
or  protests  of  either.  By  refusing  an  allusion  to  The 
claim  we  deny  on  our  part  that  it  can  become  a sub- 
ject of  compact,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  rights  (of  which  fair  and  explicit  notice 
has  been  given)  whenever  they  shall  be  assailed. — 
1 bus  has  a pretension  which  threatened  the  renewal 
of  a practice  that  had  brought  on  one  war,  been 
abandoned,  and  the  sanctity  of  our  national  flag  se- 
cured;— at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual  means 
have  been  provided  for  the  utter  destruction  of  an 
accursed  trade. 

4th.  Upon  that  most  difficult  and  perplexing  topic, 
a tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  the  language  of  the 
message  defines  with  great  accuracy,  clearness  and 
precision,  the  true  principles  of  protection  consistent 
with  revenue.  After  speaking  of  the  repugnance  of 
the  people  to  the  imposition  of  burdens  not  really 
necessary  to  the  support  of  government,  the  presi- 
dent says:  “In  imposing  duties  however  for  the  pur- 

pose of  revenue,  a right  to  discriminate  as  to  tiie  ar- 
ticles on  which  the  duty  shall  be  laid  as  well  as  the 
amount,  necessarily  and  most  properly  exists.”  Af- 
ter showing  that  the  imposition  of  duties  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all  articles  would  defeat  the  very  purpose 
of  obtaining  a revenue,  he  remarks:  “So  also  the 

government  may  be  justified  in  so  discriminating 
by  reference  to  other  considerations  of  domestic  po- 
licy connected  with  our  manufactures.  So  long  as 
the  duties  shall  be  laid  with  distinct  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  treasury,  no  well  founded  objection  can 
exist  against  them,”  and  he  concludes  the  remarks 
on  that  subject  by  urging  the  importance  of  certain- 
ty and  permanence  in  the  system  which  should  be 
adopted. 

It  is  believed  that  no  just  man  who  regards  the 
various  interests  of  the  whole  country,  who  would 
not  compel  that  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
have  no  manufactures  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  those  who  have  them,  without  any  equivalent,  and 
who  jet  would  protect  American  industry  from  fo- 


reign cheap  labor  in  those  articles  which  are  essen- 
tial to  us  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  for  which  we 
ought  not  to  be  dependent  on  any  other  nation, — it 
is  believed  that  no  just  man,  who  will  take  such  an 
enlarged  and  patriotic  view  of  the  subject  will  hesi- 
tate to  approve  the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
message.  While  they  are  adverse  to  prohibitory  du- 
ties on  the  one  hand,  they  provide  for  abundant  in- 
cidental protection  on  the  other.  They  are  those, 
and  those  only,  that  will  secure  harmony,  as  well  as 
justice,  in  the  adjustment  of  a matter  involving  so 
many  and  such  various  conflicting  interests  and  pro- 
duce that  permanence  which  in  this  country,  can  be 
attained  only  by  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  equity  arid  honesty  of  any  system.  And 
if  the  liberality  so  unusual  thus  evinced  by  a states- 
man coming  from  that  portion  of  the  union  which 
lias  no  manufactures,  be  reciprocated  and  met  in  the 
same  spirit  by  those  who  are  most  anxious  to  pro- 
mote those  interests,  a unity  of  feeling  will  exist 
throughout  the  confederacy,  which  will  afford  more 
stable,  and  therefore  more  real  and  substantial  pro- 
tection to  our  own  industry  than  any  laws  that  may 
be  passed  under  occasional  and  spasmodic  excite- 
ments, which  will  be  sure  to  intermit  with  the  cessa- 
tions of  the  stimulants  that  produce  them. 

Should  the  tariff’  law  that  has  been  passed  and  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  the  president,  lie  found  in 
practice  to  differ  in  important  particulars  from  the 
just  and  liberal  principles  advanced  by  him,  he  will 
doubtless  be  found  ready  to  sanction  such  necessary 
amendments  as  may  be  proposed  by  that  body,  in 
which  the  constitution  has  exclusively  vested  the  au- 
thority to  originate  and  pass  revenue  hills. 

5th.  The  recommendations  of  the  annual  message 
an  the  subject  of  currency  and  exchanges,  next 
claim  our  attention.  After  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  a medium  exchange,  approximation  to  uniformity 
of  value  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
president  proceeds  to  redeem  the  pldged  he  had 
given  at  the  previous  session  of  congress,  by  sub- 
mitting the  outlines  of  a plan  for  the  safe  keeping 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  furnish  a currency,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly regulate  exchanges.  The  limits  which  I have 
assigned  to  this  communication  forbid  a repetition  of 
the  details  of  the  exchequer  plan  as  developed  in  the 
message  and  afterwards  more  fully  exhibited  iri  the 
bill  submitted  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  trea- 
sury. 

This  is  the  more  regretted, because  I am  confident 
it  lias  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by  my  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  It 
is  emphatically  the  plan  of  the  president,  originated 
and  matured  by  him,  with  a single  modification  in- 
troduced on  the  advice  of  his  cabinet.  It  proposes 
to  attain  its  objects  by  the  application  of  powers  ac- 
knowledged in  practice  to  exist  in  the  government 
from  its  foundation.  The  treasury  department  wa3 
instituted  for  the  public  revenue,  its  safe-keeping, 
and  its  disbursement  according  to  acts  of  appropria- 
tion by  congress.  To  a board  of  control  under  the 
superintendence  of  that  department,  therefore  was 
given  the  immediate  charge  of  this  business,  with  au- 
thority to  establish  agencies,  or  employ  state  banks 
in  its  transactions.  To  these  was  added  the  power 
of  issuing  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions, selling  drafts,  receiving  deposits,  and  purchas- 
ing hills  of  a certain  description. 

These  were  the  general  features;  and  the  president 
invited  a discussion  of  its  merits,  while  he  expressed 
a readiness  to  concur  in  any  modifications  that  did 
not  violate  is  essential  principles,  particularly  such 
as  should  by  any  constitutional  means  relieve  the 
chief  executive  magistrate  from  any  controiing  pow- 
er over  the  public  treasury.  You  perceive  how  en- 
tirely this  plan  avoided  all  constitutional  objections, 
by  providing  that  the  functions  of  purchasing  and 
selling  drafts  other  than  lor  the  purposes  of  the  go- 
vernment should  be  exercised  in  any  state  only  when 
not  prohibited  by  such  stale. 

All  conflict  with  state  jurisdiction  was  prevented: 
the  banking  privileges  of  the  states  were  left  without 
interference,  ll  e operations  of  the  treasury  simplified 
and  facilitated,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  union 
promoted  by  the  introduction  of  the  currency  found- 
ed cm  the  revenues  of  the  country;  and  yet  so  limited 
as  to  be  always  equivalent  to  specie.  The  plan  has 
been  approved  by  some  of  the  most  competent  finan- 
ciers of  this  country  and  of  England,  and  pronounced 
to  be  adequate  to  all  our  wants,  safe  in  its  operations, 
and  calculated  to  furnish  the  most  perfect  currency 
that  could  be  devised.  So  far  as  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  who  has  had  some  experience  in  such 
matters,  one  who  it  is  known  to  you  has  had  occasion 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  abuses  to  which  a na- 
tional bank  is  from  its  nature  exposed,  so  far  as  the 
opinion  of  such  an  individual  is  of  any  valve,  it  is 
unhesitatingly  given,  that  this  plan  in  its  essential 
features,  is  far  preferable  to  any  other  that  has  been 
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Submitted,  ami  timt  it  will  accomplish  all  the  purpo-  ! 
Ses  for  which  it  was  designed,  without  hazard  to  trie  \ 
government,  without  danger  to  the  people,  and  with- 
out stimulating  anew  the  reckless  spirit  of  specula 
tion,  whose  excesses  we  have  all  such  cause  to 
mourn. 

If  as  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  the  question 
lies  between  this  plan  and  a national  bank,  there  can- 
not be  much- room  for  doubt  or  hesitation.  Waiving 
for  the  present  the  insuperable  difficulties  presented 
by  the  constitutional  objections  to  such  a bank  ope- 
rating through  the  whole  union — objections  so  long 
entertained  by  a large  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
and  strengthened  rather  than  diminished  by  discus- 
sion and  by  the  sad  experience  of  the  tremendous 
power  and  the  still  more  tremendous  corruptions  of 
such  an  institution, — waiving  these,  the  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  such  objections  and  of  others  of  a 
different  character,  will  effectually  prevent  a sub- 
scription of  the  stock  by  those  sound  and  prudent 
capitalists  whose  countenance  and  whose  real  wealth 
can  alone  give  it  vitality.  Such  men  will  never  con- 
sent to  place  their  property  in  a position  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  alternate  triumphs  and  defeats  of  parties. 

The  chartering  a bank  under  such  circumstances, 
would  but  invite  the  cupidity  of  those  who- intend  to 
become  borrowers  rather  than  lenders,  and  who  by 
means  of  a corporation,  and  with  the  impunity  that 
has  marked  former  transactions  of  similar  institu- 
tions, would  plunder  those  whose  confidence  they  had 
invited  but  to  betray  it.  Whatever  may  have  been 
our  opinions  heretofore  of  the  national  bank,  how- 
ever we  may  have  been  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  its 
supposed  necessity,  the  history  of  the  last  few  years 
has,  I should  hope,  convinced  all  who  are  open  to 
conviction,  that  any  evils  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  want  of  such  an  institution,  however  great, 
are  more  tolerable  than  the  certain,  positive,  and  im- 
measurable injuries,  which  we  know  have  flowed 
from  the  existence  of  one  that  was  instituted  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices,  and  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  men  at  the  time  esteemed  the  most 
honorable  and  trust  worthy  in  our  land.  Within  four 
years  of  its  existence,  the  last  bank  of  the  United 
States  became  a little  better  than  a den  of  robbers. 
Its  managers,  with  few  exceptions,  pursued  a syste- 
matic scheme  of  plunder  and  fraud,  which  were  ar- 
rested by  the  investigation  of  a committee  of  con- 
gress. 

Clemency,  now  believed  to  have  been  mistaken, 
towards  innocent  stockholders,  and  a hope  that  the 
example  which  had  been  made  of  the  offenders 
would  deter  others  from  similar  practices,  saved  the 
bank  from  dissolution.  It  was  allowed  to  proceed 
under  new  restrictions  designed  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  similar  frauds.  In  a few  years,  it  was 
found  at  open  war  with  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, seeking  the  renewal  of  its  charter,  subsidizing 
presses  and  editors,  squandering  its  treasures  in  parti- 
san elections  and  openly  purchasing  the  support  of 
the  venal  in  all  directions.  The  moral  corruption 
which  thus  flooded  the  whole  country  was  in  itself 
an  evil  of  the  most  fearful  magnitude.  It  struck 
deep  at  the  roots  of  public  faith  and  private  honor, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  that  reckless  and  unbound- 
ed extravagance,  which  the  bank  itself  stimulated 
by  the  profuse  distribution  of  its  money,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  we  are  now  reaping  in  indi- 
vidual sufferings  from  which  a bankrupt  law  affords 
but  slight  relief,  and  in  the  degradation  of  the  char- 
acter of  our  country  by  the  frudulent  insolvencies 
of  our  public  corporation,  and  by  the  shameless  re- 
fusal of  sovereign  states  to  fulfil  their  obligalion. 

The  final  extinction  of  the  same  institution  under 
a state  charter,  but  managed  by  the  same  individuals, 
and  the  consequent  inevitable  exposition  of  its  affairs, 
have  disclosed  scenes  of  depravity  and  fraud  at  wiiich 
the  whole  country  stands  aghast.  Who  can  look 
back  at  tiie  immense  amount  of  public  funds  which 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  fidelity  of  the  same  men, 
without  a feeling  of  horror  at  ttie  abyss  which  we 
have  escaped?  And  who  would  again  venture  the 
treasure  of  the  nation  upon  the  integrity  of  any  body 
of  individuals  in  an  associate  capacity,  when  we 
have  before  us  such  reiterated  examples  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  unspotted  public  and  private  character,  to 
resist  the  temptations  which  attend  the  control  of 
enormous  wealth  and  inordinate  power?  How  can 
any  government  justify  itself  in  thus  transferring  to 
corporate  individuals  the  functions  with  which  it  is 
entrusted  for  the  welfare  of  the  people?  The  collec- 
tion, the  preservation,  and  the  disbursement  of  the 
public  revenue  is  the  business  of  the  government 
itself,  through  its  agencies,  with  all  the  responsibili- 
ties of  office,  and  with  the  securities  of  oaths,  bonds, 
and  constant  check  and  supervision. 

It  might  with  equal  propriety  relieve  itself  of  the 
burden  of  governing  its  territories,  by  employing  the 
agency  of  corporations,  and  the  post  office  and  other 
departments,  might  likewise  be  consigned  to  their  j 


! care.  If  the  government  is  inadequate  to  the  entire 
' management  of  its  fiscal  affairs,  should  we  hot  be 
■ better  employed  in  seeking  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary powers  to  enable  it  to  discharge  one  of  its  high- 
est duties,  than  in  creating  artificial  bodies  to  whom 
this  same  and  still  greater  powers  must  be  confided? 
If  there  be  danger  in  the  exercise  of  such  powers  by 
the  selected  public  agents  of  the  people,  directly  and 
periodically  responsible  to  them  for  all  their  acts,  is 
the  danger  lessened  by  transferring  their  exercise 
with  the  secrecy  which  invariably  attends  the  pro- 
ceedings of  corporations,  to  those  who  are  not  select- 
ed by  the  people,  and  not  responsible  to  them,  but 
who  hold  their  chartered  rights  for  a longer  or  shorter 
term,  by  an  immutable  law,  which  even  the  will  of 
the  people  cannot  rescind? 

Is  not  the  only  plausible  objection  which  has  been 
urged  to  the  exchequer  plan,  then,  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  government  and  particularly 
of  the  executive  department — is  it  not  unfounded  and 
irrational?  All  power  is  liable  to  perversion  for  im- 
proper purposes,  but  since  it  must  exist,  the  true 
question  is,  where  can  it  be  most  safely  lodged?  The 
American  people  have  answered  this  question  by  de- 
claring that  their  own  representatives  and  officers 
chosen  by  themselves,  are  the  most  safe  depositories 
of  those  powers  with  which  government  must  be 
clothed,  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  all.  If  the 
constitution  would  permit  the  selection  of  the  super- 
intending officers  by  other  means  Ilian  the  appointing 
power  which  it  has  created,  let  those  means  be  adopt- 
ed, according  to  the  invitation  of  the  president.  But 
until  they  can  be  derived  or  obtained  by  the  consent 
of  states,  and  the  people,  we  have  the  same  and  even 
greater  security  against  the  abuse  of  such  powers, 
than  we  have  against  the  abuse  of  any  other  power 
vested  in  the  executive.  The  means  of  obtaining  full 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  operations  of  the  ex- 
chequer board  and  its  agencies,  at  any  time  and  at  all 
times,  by  congress,  and  by  the  people,  are  provided. 
The  system  is  capable  of  any  modification  or  im- 
provement which  experience  may  suggest,  and  if,  af- 
ter all,  fears  should  be  felt  or  justly  anticipated,  no 
vested  rights  of  any  corporation  can  be  interposed  to 
prevent  its  instant  repeal.  No  human  institution  is 
or  can  be  free  from  liability  to  abuse,  and  the  fair 
question  is.  whettier  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
furnishing  a sound  currency  to  the  country,  are  so 
important  as  to  justify  the  employment  of  the  powers 
given  by  the  constitution,  to  obtain  them?  The  ability 
of  the  government  itself  to  accomplish  this  great  ob- 
ject, lias  never  yet  been  fully  and  fairly  tried. 

I have  dwelt  on  this  subject,  my  friends,  because 
it  has  received  so  little  examination  in  or  out  of  con- 
gress, and  because  it  involves  the  most  momentous 
interests  to  the  nation  and  to  its  citizens.  In  the 
election  of  representatives  to  congress,  you  are  call- 
ed upon  to  determine  whether  the  exchequer  plan 
shall  prevail,  or  whether  a national  bank  shall  be 
established,  or  whether  the  whole  matter  shall  re- 
main unregulated  and  unprovided  for.  A respecta- 
ble portion  of  your  fellow  citizens  avow  their  desire 
for  the  incorporation  of  a Bank  of  the  U.  States, 
and  have  rallied  under  the  name  and  banner  of  a 
distinguished  statesman  who  is  pledged  to  effect  that 
object  by  all  the  political  power  which  may  be  plac- 
es in  his  hands.  The  appeal  to  the  electors  of  the 
country,  to  confer  such  power  upon  him  and  those 
who  concur  with  him,  is  rightfully  and  fairly  made. 
Against  the  creation  of  any  such  institution  the  pre- 
sident and  his  administration  have  contended,  and 
mean  to  contend,  until  the  people  in  their  wisdom 
shall  deprive  them  of  the  power  of  further  resistance. 
Confiding  in  the  intelligant  virtue  and  firmness  of 
that  people,  they  cheerfully  abide  the  issue. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  of  President  Ty- 
ler is  further  indicated  by  the  special  messages,  which 
during  the  session  of  congress  tie  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  transmit  to  that  body.  The  first  of  these,  of  ge- 
neral interest,  related  to  the  condition  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  imperative  necessity  of  speedy  provision 
for  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  the  public  creditors, 
and  defraying  the  current  and  unavoidable  expenses 
of  the  government.  A loan  had'  been  authorized  for 
an  amount  scarcely  equal  to  one-half  our  ordinary 
annual  revenue,  and  this  sum,  relatively  so  insignifi- 
cant, it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  obtain.  The 
president  believed  that  a pledge  of  specific  funds  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  redemption  of 
the  principal  of  the  loan  would  at  once  relieve  the 
country  from  the  odium  of  such  a failure,  and  re- 
plenish the  treasury  until  adequate  revenues  should 
be  provided  by  the  passage  of  the  proper  laws.  In 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  he  per- 
cieved  such  a fund  already  provided,  and  he  recom- 
mended to  congress  the  temporary  appropriation  of 
it  to  the  great  public  exigency  which  presented  it- 
self. He  was  well  aw. re  of  the  claim  which  had 
been  interposed  in  behalt  of  the  state  to  a distribu- 
| tion  among  them  of  these  proceeds.  But  on  examin- 


ing the  act  of  Sept.  1841,  providing  for  that  distri- 
bution, he  found  the  principles  on  vvhich  it  should  be 
made,  settled  by  those  who  had  been  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  claim.  The  whig  majority  in  con- 
gress had  by  that  act  determined  that  such  distribu- 
tion should  not  take  place  when  the  country  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  a foreign  power,  nor  when  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government  required 
the  imposition  of  duties  exceeding  twenty  per  cent, 
on  the  value  of  the  articles  taxed.  Congress  had 
thus  in  accordance  with  the  constant  practice  which 
had  prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment, solemnly  re-asserted  its  authority  to  control 
the  distribution  of  those  proceeds,  and  to  direct  their 
employment  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  whenever 
its  exigencies  demanded  them.  In  his  judgment  that 
exigency  had  arrived;  and  his  recommendation  was 
made  accordingly  to  meet  it.  The  recommendation 
was  disregarded,  and  the  loan  is  not  yet  taken. 

These  views  of  the  president  were  not  new — in 
his  first  message  to  congress,  at  the  extra  session  in 
June  1841,  he  said,  “among  such  a distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  provid- 
ed suefi  distribution  does  not  force  upon  congress  the 
necessity  of  imposing  upon  commerce  heavier  bur- 
dens than  those  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1833, 
would  act  as  an  efficient  remedial  measure,  by  being 
brought  directly  in  aid  of  the  states.”  These  senti- 
ments were  expressed  to  a new  congress  in  which 
there  was  a known  majority  in  favor  of  a distribu- 
tion, and  at  time  when  no  collision  had  taken  place 
between  the  president  and  that  majority.  The  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  that  message,  met  with  un- 
equivocal favor  from  the  whig  press,  and  no  exception 
was  at  the  time  taken  to  the  passage  above  quoted. 
The  act  of  September  1841,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  was  passed,  and  em- 
bodied the  identical  principle  thus  stated  by  the  pre 
sident. 

Notwithstanding  congress  was  thus  distinctly  ap- 
prised of  the  views  of  the  president  which  they  had 
sanctioned  and  adopted,  and  of  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  them,  that  body  passed  two  bills  in  succes- 
sion, in  direct  conflict  with  the  principles  which  it 
had  thus  solemnly  recognized.  The  last  of  these 
bills  bore  conclusive  evidence  on  its  face  that  the 
contingency  contemplated  by  the  compromise  act  of 
September,  1841,  had  arrived,  that  rates  of  duties 
exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  had  become  necessary 
for  an  economical  administration  of  the  government, 
and  therefore  a suspension  of  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  for  which  that  act  had 
provided,  followed  as  a necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence,  and  yet,  the  bill  directed  that  distribu- 
tion to  be  made.  Could  the  approbation  of  the  pre- 
sident to  such  a bill  have  been  expected  by  any  ra- 
tional man?  Nothing  had  occurred  between  Sept. 
1841,  and  July,  1842,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
affect  the  principles  on  which  distribution  should 
take  place.  Congress  had  been  premonished  that  an 
empty  treasury  and  a dishonored  credit  demanded 
the  application  of  all  the  means  of  the  government 
to  the  supply  of  the  one  and  the  restoration  of  the 
other.  Is  the  conclusion  an  unfair  one,  that  the 
proposition  to  violate  the  principles  of  the  act  of 
September,  was  made  with  the  design  to  compel  its 
rejection,  in  order  to  continue  the  agitation  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Clay,  at  an  early  day 
of  the  session,  against  the  veto  power;  and  that  it 
was  coupled  with  provisions  for  levying  duties  on 
imports,  in  the  expectation  that  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  those  who  were  to  be  benefilted  by  those 
provisions  would  thus  be  connected  with  the  agita- 
tion already  existing,  and  that  by  these  means,  the 
double  purpose  of  gaining  friends  for  the  abolition 
of  the  veto,  and  of  aggravating  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, hostile  leeiings  against  the  president,  would  be 
accomplished?  Could  trie  effort  to  pass  a tariff'  law, 
containing  a distribution  clause,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  a sincere  one? 

To  tiie  president’s  mind  the  portentous  alterna- 
tives were  presented,  of  sanctioning  a distribution  of 
public  money  in  violation  of  a compact  to  which  he 
had  b.  ; i-  :.  party,  and  when  every  dollar  of  that  mo- 
ney was  imperiously  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  treasury, — or  of  incurring  the  hazard  of  leaving 
the  country  without  adequate  revenue  by  tiie  refusal 
of  congress  to  pass  a bill  confined  to  that  subject 
alone.  Upon  this  question  he  did  not  ask  the  opin- 
ions of  his  cabinet.  He  considered  the  path  of  du- 
ty too  clear  to  be  mistaken;  between  principle  on 
the  one  side,  and  expediency  on  the  other,  he  had 
no  hesitation;  and  lie  determined  to  return  the  bill 
with  his  objections.  His  firmness  triumphed,  and 
the  same  congress  passed  the  same  bill,  without  tbs 
distribution  clause,  which  he  instantly  and  cheerful- 
ly signed.  Thus  was  dissipated  in  a breath  the  al- 
legations of  his  hostility  to  a tariff.  It  is  passing 
strange,  that  while  competitors  are  springing  up  in 
all  directions,  among  the  members  of  congress,  for 
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the  honor  of  having  saved  this  bill,  no  credit,  no  ap- 
plause, is  best  wed  on  him  who  not  only  saved  it 
by  the  ihtreoicity  of  his  course',  but  who  :'nvc  vitali- 
ty to  it  by  his  signature,  and  who  also  saved  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  land  sales  from  a diversion  that  would 
have  been  most  injurious  to  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try. i 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  those  proceeds 
now  remains  where  it  was  left  by  the  whig  congress 
of  September,  1841.  But  in  the  mean  while,  they  t 
like  the  other  means  and  resources  of  the  country, 
Will  be  applied  to  its  wants.  To  the  people  it  can 
be  of  little  advantage,  that  what  is  paid  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  distribution,  shall  be  taken  back  in  the 
shape  of  duties  on  articles  which  they  are  obliged  to 
consume.  The  distribution  can  not  be  beneficial  un- 
less it  be  absolute — and  that  can  be  only,  when  a 
rate  of  duties  that  shall  not  be  oppressive,  shall  also 
be  adequate  to  the  support  of  a prudent  and  careful 
administration  of  the  government. 

1 have  dwelt  somewhat  at  large  upon  this  topic, 
because  the  considerations  that  have  usually  been 
addressed  to  the  people,  in  relation  to  it,  have  been 
confined  to  one  view  only,  and  that  a sordid  one. — 
State  interest  and  stale  feelings  have  been  appealed 
to,  and  the  advantage  of  having  money  in  the  state 
treasuries,  has  been  pressed,  as  if  the  source  from 
which,  and  the  means  by  which,  that  money  was  to 
be  obtained,  were  unworthy  of  inquiry,  or  as  if  the 
mere  form  of  receiving  with  one  hand  and  paying 
back  with  another,  was  to  confer  some  great  and  sub- 
stantial benefit.  It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  that 
the  citizens  of  the  states  are  also  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  and  whatever  they  may  gain  in  one  character, 
they  lose  in  another.  If  the  public  monies  of  the 
United  States  must  be  taken  to  relieve  the  states, 
then  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  must  supply  the 
deficiency. 

In  a view  of  the  measures  of  the  administration, 
we  cannot  overlook  that  great  work  of  pacification 
which  has  adjusted  ou  terms  honorable  to  both  na- 
tions, the  difficulties  which  have  so  long  subsided  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain.  I have  alrea- 
dy had  occasion  to  advert  to  one  of  its  provisions, 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  president  in  relation  to 
the  claim  by  the  British  government,  of  a right  to 
visit  and  detain  vessels  sailing  under  the  American 
flag.  It  is  bare  justice  to  the  president  to  say,  that  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  various  and  some  of  them  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  provisions  of  the  recent  treaty, 
his  suggestions  and  advice  were  frequently  of  the 
most  important  character,  and  facilitated  the  labors 
of  the  distinguished  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States;  and  that  to  those  suggestions  and  to  the  rea- 
diness with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
assisting  in  the  removal  of  difficulties,  and  to  the  con- 
stant, steady  and  firm  support  which  he  rendered  to 
the  American  representative,  may  justly  be  ascribed 
much  of  the  success  which  crowned  the  negotiation. 
Of  course  I shall  not  be  understood  as  diminishing 
in  the  least,  the  honor  and  praise  which  belong  to  the 
unwearied  and  most  able  efforts  of  the  secretary  of 
state.  1 do  but  reiterate  the  acknowledgments  he 
has  publicly  made  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
president.  In  truth,  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
multifarious  operations  of  this  government,  expects 
the  president,  on  any  occasion,  to  do  more  than  pre- 
side over  them,  lay  down  the  principles  on  which 
they  arc  to  be  conducted,  and  supervise  their  execu- 
tion. The  secretary  of  the  proper  department  does 
the  rest,  and  if  it  be  done  with  ability,  an  evidence  is 
afforded  to  the  country,  that  in  administering  the  go- 
vernment, the  president  has  selected  competent 
agents.  By  this  treaty,  a controversy  respecting  our 
northeastern  boundary,  which  on  one  occasion  had 
nearly  kindled  into  war,  and  which  had  baffled  all 
former  efforts  for  its  adjustment,  has  been  settled  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  the  states  directly  interest- 
ed in  the  territory  in  dispute.  The  United  States  has 
acquired  a strip  of  land  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  upon  which  a fortification 
had  been  commenced  of  vital  importance  to  the  de- 
fence of  that  faontier.  The  right  of  navigating  the 
channel  of  the  St.  John,  and  of  other  straits,  exclu- 
sively within  the  British  territory,  has  been  guaran- 
teed, and  a reciprocal  provision  for  the  delivery  of 
fugitives  from  justice,  so  long  refused  by  Great  Bri- 
tain has  been  made,  by  which  our  northern  and  north- 
western borders  will  be  relieved  from  the  hordes  of 
felons  who  made  them  their  refuge,  and  by  which  the 
hope  of  impunity,  heretofore  held  out  lo  criminals 
from  our  territory,  is  extinguished.  This  is  in  itself 
a great  triumph  of  law,  order  and  justice,  over 
licentiousness  and  crime.  The  hardy  pioneer  of  the 
frontiers,  now  shares  with  his  fellow  citizens,  the  pro- 
tection of  his  government,  and  his  life  and  property 
will  no  longer  be  held  or  enjoyed  at  the  will  of  ma- 
rauders and  incendiaries. 

In  Florida  the  success  of  our  forces  under  the  gal- 
lant Worth,  and  his  associates,  in  an  unceasing  war- 


fare upon  the  hostile  Indians,  had  so  reduced  their 
number  and  disheartened  those  who  remained,  that 
the  security  of  the  territory  justified  what  humanity 
demanded,  a pacification.  A miserable  contest  which 
was  unworthy  the  name  of  a war  on  the  part  of  this 
nation,  has  been  terminated.  The  sluices  of  reck- 
less and  extravagant  expenditure,  which  had  been 
opened  wide,  and  through  which  the  treasure  of  the 
country  had  been  poured  out  in  a profusion  almost 
boundless,  have  been  closed.  Strict  accountability 
and  a rigid  economy,  have  been  enforced  and  have 
been  practised;  and  this  drain  upon  our  resources, 
has  been  dried  np,  it  is  hoped,  forever.  A hardy  po- 
pulation capable  of  taking  care  of  themseives,  has 
been  invited  to  occupy  the  rich  lands  of  the  territory 
by  offers  of  gratuitous  grants,  fully  adequate  to  their 
support. 

The  same  determination  to  settle  existing  difficul- 
ties, has  caused  an  adjuslment  of  one  in  which,  from 
your  local  position,  you  have  taken  an  interest.  I al- 
lude to  the  recent  treaty  with  the  Senecas,  by  which 
a controversy  that  had  excited  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  country,  and  which  threatened  endless  litiga- 
tion, has  been  settled,  on  terms  of  justice  to  all  par- 
ties. 

While  thus  cultivating  peace,  and  seeking  to  estab- 
lish order  and  justice,  the  Executive  has  not  been  un- 
mindful of  threatened  indignities  or  violations  of  our 
rights.  The  signal  rebuke  which  the  government  of 
Mexico  received  for  its  groundless  complaints  and  its 
empty  menaces,  seems  to  have  been  as  effectual  as  it 
was  satisfactory  to  our  fellow  citizens. 

Other  measures  might  be  enumerated,  of  less  gene- 
ral importance,  but  ail  evincing  the  sedulous  care  of 
the  President  and  his  administration,  in  watching  the 
great  interests  entrusted  to  their  charge.  The  quiet 
and  regular  operations  of  the  different  Departments, 
moving  in  their  appropriate  spheres  with  order,  accu- 
racy, and  despatch,  disposing  of  the  vast  amount  of 
business  which  our  extended  country  with  its  various 
interests  constantly  presents,  without  embarrassment 
or  difficulty,  although  not  calculated  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, are  yet  of  more  importance  to  the  permanent  and 
steady  welfare  of  the  people,  than  many  of  those  sin- 
gle and  brilliant  acts  which  attract  the  notice  of  men. 
I may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  manner  in 
which  these  operations  have  been  conducted,  through- 
out a year,  during  three  fourths  of  which  a Congress 
has  been  in  session,  distinguished  for  its  numerous 
calls,  requiring  extraordinary  labor,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  voice  of  complaint  on  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  heard. 

You  have  had  the  kindness,  gentlemen,  to  allude 
to  my  own  position,  and  to  say  that  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  misapprehension  and  of  misrepresenta- 
tion. Reluctant  as  I am  to  prolong  a communica- 
tion already  too  extended.  I have  no  right  to  disre- 
gard that  reputation  which  is  the  property  of  my 
children,  and  to  some  extent  of  my  country;  and  I 
am  therefore  compelled  to  speak  of  myself.  With 
respect  to  my  acceptance  of  a seat  in  the  cabinet,  it 
is  proper  to  state  that  it  was  made  after  consultation 
with  the  prominent  men  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
then  my  political  associates,  comprising  the  state 
officers,  with  one  exception,  all  the  members  of  the 
senate  to  whom  access  could  be  had,  many  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  a large  number  of  our  most 
esteemed  citizens,  and  upon  their  advice,  without  a 
single  dissenting  opinion.  The  press  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  the  whig  press,  spoke  favora- 
bly of  the  appointment,  and  furnished  evidence  of 
the  general  sentiment  of  that  party.  Nothing  has 
occurred  to  change  my  own  convictions  of  the  pro- 
priety of  accepting  an  office  which  was  tendered 
without  solicitation,  nor  to  render  the  reasons  and 
motives  which  induced  that  course,  less  obligatory  in 
requiring  a continuance  in  the  same  station.  Facts 
which  came  to  my  knowledge,  before  I concluded  to 
accept  the  offer  of  the  president,  and  some  of  which 
have  been  stated  in  this  communication,  satisfied  me 
that  the  impressions  produced  by  the  manifesto  of 
certain  whig  members  of  congress,  which  did  not  re- 
ceive the  sanction,  and  was  unknown  to  very  many 
of  those  whose  views  it  appeared  to  express,  were 
erroneous  and  unjust  towards  the  president,  and  that 
motives  and  objects  had  been  ascribed  to  him,  with 
the  semblance,  but  without  the  reality  of  truth.  And 
between  his  principles,  as  explained  to  me,  and  my 
own,  I found  no  incongruity  that  could  prevent  a 
hearty  co-operation.  We  had  co-operated  in  con- 
gress, on  all  important  occasions,  and  on  the  same 
committee  that  conducted  the  memorable  investiga- 
tion, in  1819,  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  we  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
battling  against  the  frauds,  the  corruption  and  the 
power  of  that  institution,  on  common  grounds  and 
congenial  principles.  We  had  together  been  repub- 
licans of  the  old  school,  maintaining  the  same  doc- 
trines, and  combatting  the  same  political  enemy,  long 
previous  to,  during,  and  after  the  war  of  1812.  In 


1828  and  1829,  we  had  made  common  cause  against 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  had 
united  our  efforts  to  bring  gen.  Jackson  into  power. 
When  the  measures  of  his  administration,  in  our 
judgment,  evinced  a departure  from  what  we  con- 
ceived the  principles  upon  which  he  had  been  elect- 
ed, however  pure  and  upright  may  have  been  his  in- 
tentions, we  together  avowed  our  opposition  to  those 
measures,  and  went  into  a minority  against  the 
strongest  party,  ami  the  most  popular  leader  of  it, 
that  has  existed  in  this  country  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  During  these  scenes  there  had  been  a 
general  similarity  of  sentiments  and  congeniality  of 
views.  With  him  1 denied  that  in  the  contest  of 
1840,  a national  bank  had  been  die  test  of  political 
orthodoxy;  and  although  the  occasions  for  present- 
ing my  views  had  not  been  so  frequent  or  so  public 
as  those  which  the  president  had  possessed,  yet  were 
they  well  known  to  political  friends  and  opponents. 
There  were,  therefore,  between  the  president  ami 
myself,  political  affinities  as  strong  and  as  numerous 
as  could  well  exist  between  persons  living  so  remote 
from  each  other. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  administration,  he  has  not 
departed  from  the  principles  which  we  held  in  com- 
mon. He  has  carried  out,  or  has  attempted  to  car- 
ry out,  all  the  views  and  objects  which  were  avow- 
ed as  the  designs  of  the  reformation  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  1840.  He  has  refused  to  assist  in  measures 
which  are  claimed  by  some  to  have  been  among 
those  objects,  but  which  he  and  1,  and  thousands  of 
others,  deny  to  have  been  such.  In  all  this,  I have 
found  no  cause  for  refusing  to  continue  such  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment as  the  president  may  require,  and  as  a sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  a beloved 
country,  may  enable  me  to  render. 

These  views  and  sentiments  are  presented  to 
you,  gentlemen,  in  explanation  of  my  position,  and 
in  defence  against  the  reproaches  which  have  been 
cast  upon  me,  for  not  resigning  the  office  I hold.  I 
cannot  lend  myself  to  the  vindictive  feelings  which 
they  and  their  associates  entertain  towards  the  pre- 
sident; I cannot  be  a party  to  the  torrent  of  vitupe- 
ration which  has  been  poured  out  upon  him.  I cannot 
consent  to  aid,  in  any  manner,  the  success  of  a par- 
ty which  goes  before  the  people,  demanding  that  it 
may  be  entrusted  with  power,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
corporating a national  bank.  I am  not  in  favor  of 
an  alteration  of  the  constitution,  to  abolish  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  returning  to  congress,  for  their  more 
mature  consideration,  bills  which  may  have  passed 
in  haste,  or  inadvertently,  or  upon  mistaken  princi- 
ples. I deny  that  few  and  unimportant  abuses  of  a 
conservative  and  executive  and  suspensive  power  like 
this,  even  if  they  existed,  which  in  their  nature  must 
be  temporary,  furnish  any  good  reason  for  abolishing 
the  power  itself,  and  leaving  all  legislation  without 
cheek,  and  without  an  opportunity  for  revisal,  to  a 
multitudinous  congress.  I am  not  for  a distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  when  that  distri- 
bution will  cause  the  imposition  of  laxes  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  government,  merely  to  supply  the 
very  deficiency  it  causes.  Finally,  I will  not  con- 
sent to  have  any  man  forced  upon  me,  as  my  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  by  associated  clubs,  to  fore- 
stall the  action  of  a convention,  or  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of  personal  partizans.  I doubt  not  that  this 
exposition  of  opinions  will  be  deemed,  by  those  par- 
tizans, but  a continuation  of  the  sin  committed  in 
1839,  in  having  used  my  best  exertions  to  prevent 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay,  at  the.  Harrisburg  Con- 
vention. That  sin  has  already  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient cause,  by  those  assuming,  to  speak  for  the  par- 
ty in  our  state,  for  pronouncing  a sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  those  who  committed  it.  With 
regard  to  some,  that  sentence  has  been  promulgated, 
while  it  is  suspended  over  the  heads  of  others.  Free- 
dom of  thought  and  independence  of  opinion,  in 
the  choice  of  a candidate,  even  before  a nomination, 
have  become  deadly  crimes  in  the  estimation  of 
those  whose  severest  reproach  against  their  oppo- 
nents, within  a few  years,  was  their  slavish  adher- 
ence to  party,  and  their  blind  devotion  to  one  man. 
So  be  it.  A party  which  commences  with  the  pro- 
scription of  all  who  will  not  worship  the  same  idol, 
at  the  very  time  when  it  is  seeking  to  gain  strength 
and  numbers  lo  its  ranks,  gives  us  a foretaste  of  the 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  on  the  same  altar,  when 
power  shall  serve  inclination. 

The  occasion  seemed  to  demand  this  exposition  of 
my  views,  as  I desire  to  deceive  no  one,  by  wearing 
or  appearing  to  wear  colors  that  do  not  belong  to 
me.  Regretting  that  I have  not  been  able  to  com- 
mand more  time  in  the  preparation  of  this  letter, 
and  trusting  that  the  fact  will  be  received  as  an  apo- 
logy for  whatever  imperfections  of  language  may 
appear,  I subscribe  myself, 

With  great  respect,  your  friend  and  fellow-citi- 
zen, JOHN  C.  SPENCER. 
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Messr-.  Appleton,  vve  understand,  are  appointed, 
in  connexion  with  Messrs.  Wiley,  & Putnam.  by  the 
governor,  publishers  of  the  great  work,  "The  National 
history  of  the  state,"  and  which  is  for  sale  at  the  low  piice 
of-  $4  per  volume,  although  it  cost  the  stale  •‘§200.000. 

[IV.  Y.  Amer. 

Canada.  Welland  canal  tolls. 

From  Aug.  31,  to  Sept.  30,  1842,  £19.733  0 0| 

From  do.  do.  18 il,  15,453  2 0| 


Increase, 

Tolls  for  all  1341, 

Do.  to  30th  Sept.  1342, 


£3  279  18  0 
£20,210  19  9 
19,733  0 0', 


Difference,  £577  19 

What  says  the  Argus  to  this?  The  tolls  on  the  Wel- 
land canal  exhibit  an  increase  over  last  year — the  tolls 
cm  the  Erie  a decrease  of  256,000  dollars. 

[Buffalo  Advertiser. 

Catholicism.  Bishop  Hughes  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  has  issued  a circular  to  the  clergymen  and  laity 
of  his  diocese,  forbidding  marriage  with  Protestants, 
membership  in  secret  societies,’’  (I.  O.  of  O.  F.  &c  ) 
“and  other  like  associations,”  and  says,  it  shall  not  he 
lawful  for  any  clergyman,  in  his  diocese  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral  or  over  the  remains  of  any  one  dying  without 
having  renounced  all  connection  with  said  society. 

[Phil.  Sent.  Oct.  23. 


Connecticut.  The  legislature  having  convened,  the 
house  of  representatives  on  Wednesday,  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  passed  an  act  dividing  the  state  into  four  con- 
gressional districts,  as  follows— 

District  number  one  to  consist  of  the  counties  of  Hart- 
ford and  Tolland. 

District  number  two  to  consist  of  the  counties  of  New 
Haven  and  Middlesex. 

District  number  three  to  consist  of  the  counties  of 
New  London  and  Windham. 

District  number  four  to  consist  of  the  counties  of  Fair- 
field  and  Litchfield. 

On  the  same  day  the  house  by  a vote  of  119  to  53, 
passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  refunding  to  Gen.  .Tack- 
son  without  condition  nr  qualification  the  81,000  fine 
imposed  upon  him  in  1815  at  New  Orleans. 

Consuls.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cognised Jonathan  Wilhelm  Schmidt  as  consul  general 
of  Baden,  to  reside  at  New  . York;  Charles  Compte  tie 
Monthnlon,  as  consul  of  France,  for  the  port  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia;  and  Louis  Philippe  tie  Luze.  as  consul 
of  the  Swiss  confederation,  for  the  States  of  New  York, 
Maine,  N.  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut,  to  reside  in  tiie  city  of  New 
York. 

Wm.  D.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  consul  of  the 
republic  of  Ecuador,  for  the  port  of  New  York,  and  re- 
cognised as  such  by  the  president. 


Copper  A rich  copper  mine  has  been  opened  at  Cum- 
berland, Rhode  Island.  Within  the  last  week  15  tens 
of  ore  have  been  shipped  for  Boston  from  the.  mine,  com- 
menced this  season,  and  worked  by  four  men  only.  The 
ore  u as  sent  to  Liverpool  to  be  sold  at  the  monthly  mart 
of  ore  at  Swansea.  There  is  not  a single  smelting  fur- 
nace for  copper  in  North  America.  The  ore  from  Chili, 
the  grey  Oxide,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  yielding 
eighty  per  cent,  is  sent  exclusively  to  Swansea.  The 
Boston  American  says  that  an  analysis  of  the  ore  from 
Cumberland,  gave  for  the  richest  specimens.  fif:y-seven 
per  cent.,  for  the  poorest,  five  per  cent.  The  average 
about  thirieen-  per  cent.  The  best  Cornwall  mines  give 
an  average  of  only  ten  per  cent.  The  Stafford  mines  in 
Vermont,  which  were  worked  some  years  with  profit 
until  the  vein  ran  out,  gave  an  average  of  five  per  cent. 

[Ext 


Cotton  on  the  Yazoo.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  says, 
“vve  learn  by  a gentleman  just  from  that  portion  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  the  weather  is  fine,  and  the  planters 
busily  engaged  in  picking  cotton,  flip  staple  of  which 
was  excellent.  It  is  supposed  that  100,000  hales  will  be 
shipped  via  Yazoo  river,  an  increase  over  last  vear.  Man- 
chester alone,  it  was  said,  would  ship  40  000.” 

Dinner  to  Daniel  Webster.  The  New  York  Cou- 
rier tutd  Enquirer  says — We  have  been  shown  a letter 
signed  by  all,  or  nearly  all  the  prominent  merchants  in 
our  city,  tendering  to  Mr.  Webster  a public  dinner  in 
this  city.  The  compliment  is  placed  distinctly  on  the 
grounds  of  his  instrumentality  in  negotiating  the  late 
Treaty  with  England,  and  his  general  administration  of 
our  Foreign  Affairs. 

Deaths  in  New  York.  The  city  inspector  reports 
167  interments  in  this  city  week  before  Iasi.  32  men,  33 
women,  56  boys,  46  gills;  tinder  2 years  of  age,  64 
Deaths  by  consumption,  25;  cholera  infantum, 5;  scarlet 
fever,  5;  smallpox,  3;  old  age,  4. 

The  deaths  in  New  York,  last  week,  amounted  to  179 

42  men,  39  women,  56  hoys,  and  42  girl-;  76  were  ini- 

der  two  years  of  age,  and  33  died  of  consumption. 

The  deaths  in  Philadelphia  lost  week  amounted  to77; 
of  these  33  were  under  two  yearsof  age,  and  9 died  of 
const)  m ption- 

The  Hon.  David  Trimble,  for  rnanv  years  a represen- 
tative in  congress  from  the  elate  of  Kentucky,  died  on 
the  26th  Septemtier,  aged  about  60  years. 

At  Boston,  uit  28th  inst.  Sir  John  Caldwell,  late  trea- 
surer general  of  Canada. 


| Dreadful  steamboat  disaster.  We  learn  from 
the  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  papers,  that  the  steamer 
j Eliza,  Captain  Littleton,  of  St.  Louis,  struck  a snag 
i in  the  Mississippi,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio,  and  sunk  in  three  minutes,  leaving  but 
I two  feet  of  the  hurricane  deck  above  water.  The 
consequence  was,  that  nearly  all  on  the  lower  deck 
I and  in  the  cabin,  perished!  Report  speaks  of  some 
i forty  or  fifty  that  were  drowned,  but  other  informants 
| think  the  number  about  twenty — certainly  not  more 
j than  twenty-five  persons.  Among  the  dead  are  the 
Captain’s  wife  and  two  children,  and  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  deck  passengers!  The  Eliza  was  laden 
down  to  her  guards  with  lead,  and  was  bound  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans.  She  was  built  at  Pittsburgh 
a year  or  two  since,  and  cost  §20,000.  She  was  a 
little  over  200  tons  burthen. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  takes  occasion,  in  noticing 
this  disaster,  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  great  west  to 
have  something  done,  by  the  General  Government  to 
make  the  navigation  of  the  western  waters  safe. — 
The  Gazette  says: 

A melancholy  record  this,  and  the  more  melancho- 
ly too,  because  this  and  similar  accidents,  might  be 
so  easily  prevented!  Is  life  of  so  little  value  that  the 
western  people  will  make  no  effort  to  render  travel- 
ing on  our  western  waters  safe?  Are  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens  of  so  little  moment  in  the  es- 
timation of  government,  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  pro- 
tect them?  Let  us  hope  not.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
fearful  accident  will  rouse  the  people  of  the  West  to 
something  like  united  action,  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  our  western  waters,  and  convince  our  rulers 
of  the  necessity  of  a speedy  and  efficient  move  on  the 
subject. 

It  is  not  pardonable  in  either  to  expose  property  to 
the  risk  now  run  upon  our  rivers;  still  less  pardon- 
able is  it  to  put  the  lives  of  citizens  to  such  a contin- 
ued and  imminent  peril. 

Ex-President  Jackson.  The  Nashville  Whig  of  the 
15;h  instant  says,  “vve  understand  that  Gen.  Jackson 
received  a painful  injury  in  the  forehead,  on  Thursday 
last,  by  the  upsetting  of  Major  Donelson’s  carriage,  near 
the  Hermitage,  in  which  he  was  riding  out  to  visit  a sick 
neighbor.  The  accident  was  caused  by  t lie  resliveness 
of  the  horses,  which  the  driver  was  unable  to  control. 
We  hope  the  injury  will  not  prove  a serious  one. 

Election  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Defrees,  whig,  has  hpen 
elected  to  i he  senate  of  this  slate  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Baird,  whig,  deceased.  There  are  two  vacancies  occa- 
sioned by  deaths  vet  to  he  filled,  upon  the  result  of  which 
it  is  said,  depends  which  party  will  have  a majority  on 
joint  ballot. 

Grace  Darling.  Information  of  the  death  of 
this  celebrated  heroine  was  brought  out  by  the  Co- 
lumbia. It  will  he  seen  by  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Tyne  Mercury,  that  the  report  was  prema- 
ture; ‘ Some  papers  state  that  as  her  majesty  was 
passing  the  Fern  Islands,  she  was  told  that  Grace 
Darling  was  dead.  We  can  take  upon  ourselves  to 
contradict  the  report.” 

Guvs  from  the  iron  citv!  Ninety-three  of  the  32 
pounders  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  Freeman  & Miller, 
have  been  finished  and  proved,  and  notone  ol  them  has 
burst  or  been  condemned.  We  noticed  a short  time 
since, thu  anea.stern  contractor  for  balls  had  80  percent, 
condemned.  Ten  to  or.e  that  not  one  in  one  hundred  of 
those  contracted  far  in  Pittsburg  will  share  the  same  fate. 

[Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

Jews.  Several  thousands  of  Polish  and  Russian  Jews, 
at  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  have  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment to  proceed  oil  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  Je- 
rusalem, to  await  in  prayer  and  fasting  the  coining  of  the 
Messiah.  [ English  paper. 

Manufactures  are  increasing  evry  day  in  the  south. 
The  Inst  Huntsville  (Alabama)  Herald  says — We  under- 
stand that  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  sev- 
eral bagging  and  rope  factories  will  in  a short  time,  be 
put  in  operation,  in  Jackson  county,  in  this  state.  Four 
factories  have  been,  for  some  time  past,  in  operation  in 
this  county. 

Monroe  Edwards.  This  accomplished  financier 
convicted  on  the  second  indictment,  has  been  sentenced 
to  5 years  imprisonment  on  each  c.i  tviction,  and  has 
accordingly  taken  tip  his  residence  at  Sing  Sing. 

Mexican  Minister.  Presentation.  The  Madisonian 
states  that  Gen.  Almonte,  ihe  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  was 
presented  to  the  President  by  the  acting  secretary  of  slatc 
on  the  27th  inst. 

Newly  discovered  island.  The  Journal  de  Ha- 
vre announces  that  the  ship  Pearl,  on  her  way  from 
Sidney  to  Manilla,  discovered  an  island,  in  lat.  21  59, 
long.  163  36  east,  which  is  not  laid  down  in  any  chart 
or  map.  It  has  a rich  appearance,  is  clothed  with 
wood,  and  near  the  shore  has  an  abundance  of  cocoa 
nut  trees.  The  captain  christened  it  Burrows  Is- 
land. 


; Naval.  The  United.  States  steam  frigate  Missouri, 
j Newton,  sailed  from  Savannah  on  the  22H  inst. 

| tor  V era  Cruz.  Geo.  8.  Curson,  esq.  bearer  of  despatches 
; for  gen.  U addy  .Thomson,  our  minister  at  Mexico,  is  a 
passenger  on  board. 

The  Georgian  of  the  24th  instant  says— “We  are  in- 
formed  (.hat  a messenger  arrived  here  yesterday  by  mail, 
with  despatches  for  general  Thompson  from  the  post 
master  general  to  George  Schley  esq.  postmaster  of  this 
city,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  Missouri;  but  in  case  she  had 
sailed,  to  be  sent  to  Pensacola,  whence  one  of  the  United 
otates  vessels  now  in  that  port  will  proceed  with  the  de- 
spatches to  Vera  Cruz.  Speculation  is  as  usual,  rife  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  these  despatches.  The  steamer 
Santee  was  immediately  despatched  to  overtake  the  Mis- 
souri, but  she  had  already  proceeded  to  sea.” 

The  United  Slates  schooner  Grampus  was  to  sail  the 
first  fair  wind.  Her  first  destination  is  for  the  harbor  of 
Brunswick,  Georgia,  where  she  s'ops  to  land  the  hon.  T. 
Builer  King.  Site  will  then  proceed  to  Havanna  via  Kev 
West.  J 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says  that  the  Iron  War  steam- 
er for  the  lakes  is  in  rapid  progress  of  construction  in  that 
city.  Her  frame  work  is  nearly  ail  up,  and  a good  deal 
of  hersheathingon.  Every  thing  is  of  iron;  the  iron  plates 
of  which  her  sheathing  is  composed  are  g of  art  inchin 
thickness. 

Court  martial.  The  Madisonian  says— We  under- 
stand that  lieutenant  William  Pearson,  of  the  United 
btates  navv,  lias  been  fully  acquitted,  by  the  naval  court 
martial  at  New  York,  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him  upon  the  information  of  Midshipman  Edward  II. 
Hopkins. 

On  the  8th, ‘Lieut.  Noble,  U.  S.  N.  reported  himself  to 
the  president,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a commu- 
nication from  the  department,  informing  him  of  his  full 
acquittal  by  the  court  of  all  the  charges  preferred  by 
Midshipman  Weston.  Lieut.  N.  was,  of  course,  reliev- 
ed from  arrest. 

New  mode  of  Selling.  The  Kentucky  correspon- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  U.  S,  Gazette,  states  that  at 
Lexington,  on  the  10th  inst.  “Corn  sold  at  from  83  to 
85  per  acre  in  the  field,  and  hemp  at  $6  to  88  in  the  stack. 
The  lust  sale  of  clear  hemp  which  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, was  at  3 cents  per  pound.  These  prices  do  not 
jusiily  the  produce.  There  is  a slight  movement  in  the 
article  of  pork,  which  is  selling  at  81,75  nett,  and  atSSl,- 
25  on  foot  These  prices  do  not  pay  the  farmer  for  his 
labor.but  they  are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
principal  purchaser  in  this  market  is  buying  to  ship  to 
England,  thus  opening  to  us  an  entirely  new  trade.  It 
is  this  new  market  alone  that  can  enable  our  farmers  to 
sustain  themselves  at  the  present  price  ofland  and  labor.’ 

Ohio.  The  returns  are  now  all  in,  nearly  all  official, 
and  Shannon’s  majority  over  Corwin  is  3,  293.  King’s 
vote  in  some  30  counties  is  2,670. 

Presbyterian  Church.  ( Old  School.)  We  learn 
from  the  Presbyterian  Almanac  for  1845,  that  there  are- 
attached  to  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterians,  1,399  mtn- 
islers,  and  140,463  communicants  (exclusive  of  4 Fresby. 
teries  not  reported). 

Texas.  Late  arrivals  bring  accounts  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Mexicans  from  San  Antonio  and  of  several  skirm- 
ishes between  them  and  the  troops  under  general  Burle- 
son and  other  Texan  detachments.  Rumors  also  again 
repealed  of  preparations  made  in  Mexico  for  an  inva- 
sion. It  is  also  stated  that  a proffer  of  mediaiion  has 
been  made  by  the  United  Siaies  government  and  that 
this  will  put  a period  to  farther  present  offensive  measures 
on  the  part  of  Texas- 

“The  end  not  yet.”  Tn  reference  to  the  ?v: . 1 . pro- 
phecy, the  Boston  Traveller  says,  “vve  learn  from  pretty 
good  authority  that  the  time  hitherto  fixed  by  a large 
number  G our  fellow  citizens  for  the  end  of  the  world 
has  been  again  postponed-  Instead  of  ihe  23d  of  April, 
it  will  take  place  on  'the  4th  of  July  next.  The  question 
was  decided  lust  week  in  council  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, who  have  ihe  management  of  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. 

The  Nantucket  “Camels”  on  Saturday  week  suc- 
ceeded in  lightening  die  bark  Peru  over  the  bar,  as  she  ar- 
rived from  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  a full  cargo  of  oil  on 
board.  The  circumstance  caused  great  rejoicing  in  Nan- 
tucket; die  wharves  and  beach  were  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, the  beils  were  rung,  ar.d  a salute  of  100  guns  fir- 
ed. it  being  the  first  loaded  ship  ever  taken  into  the  har- 
bor. The  draught  of  the  ship,  fifteen  feet,  was  lessened 
by  means  of  the  camels  to  about  eight  feet. 

Universalists.  Tile  following  statistics  are  published* 
in  the  Uutvrrsalist  Register  for  1843. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  and  Territories  1 gene- 
ral convention,  1 historical  society,  13. state  conventions, 
02  associations,  918  societies,  577  meeting  houses,  and 
576  preachers. 

During  the  past  year,  the  denomination  has  gained  1 
state  convention.  3 associations,  53  societies,  43  meeting 
houses,  and  43  preachers. 

In  the  state  of  New  York,  Universalists  have  1 sin's 
convention,  1 literary  institution,  15  associations,  239 
societies,  136  meeting  houses,  and  133  preachers.— 
Showing  an  increase  during  the  pas'  year  of  12  socie- 
ties, 15  meeting  houses  ami  13  preachers. 

[. Albany  Evening  Jour. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  packet  ship  Ville  dt  Lyon  reached  New  York 
on  the  30th,  bringing  Paris  dates  to  the  7th  and  Lon- 
don to  the  8th  October. 

The  papers  by  this  arrival  furnish  nothing  of 
importance  from  Europe.  The  British  parliament 
assembled  on  the  6th  pro  forma,  and  were  prorogued 
till  the  10th  November.  No  change  in  mercantile  or 
moneytary  affairs. 

FRANCE. 

Louis  Philippe  had  returned  to  Paris  in  excellent 
health.  The  French  had  experienced  an  unexpected 
resistance  in  Algeria. 

GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  AND  FRANCE. 

The  Courier  du  Havre,  of  the  6th  inst.,  under  the 
head  of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France,  says: — We 
read  in  the  Phalange,  “We  are  on  the  eve,  perhaps,  of 
seeing  accomplished  a great  event.  The  question  of 
the  commercial  union  of  France  and  Belgium  with  the 
Zollverein  was  debated  last  Sunday  in  the  council  of 
ministers.  We  understand  that  this  vast  and  excel- 
lent project,  presented  by  Louis  Philippe,  has  been 
supported  by  some  ministers,  and  objected  to  by 
others.  King  Leopold  has  been  in  attendance  th is 
week  at  Chateau  St.  Cloud,  to  determine  with  the 
king  of  the  French  upon  the  terms  of  the  projected 
treaty.  The  alliance  Franco  Allemande,  is,  it  is  said, 
the  constant  thought  of  Louis  Philippe.  Already  for 
several  years  this  commercial  treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded upon  by  the  two  kings.” 

The  cortes  was  to  assemble  on  the  14th  August. 
Banditti  continue  to  disturb  the  interior. 

The  English  government  are  actively  engaged  in 
fortifying  Gibraltar,  and  are  about  embarking  a large 
number  of  convicts  to  be  employed  there. 

THE  EAST. 

Persia  and  Turkey  are  quarrelling. 

A revolution,  supposed  to  be  excited  by  Russia, 
has  taken  place  in  Servia. 

MOROCCO. 

It  is  stated  in  a Madrid  paper  that  the  difference 
between  theUnited  States  and  Morocco  was  about  to 
be  adjusted  by  the  removal  of  the  officer  from  his 
post  at  Tangier,  whose  conduct  had  been  objection- 
able. 

INDIA. 

Overland  despatches  bring  Bombay  dates  to  the 
27th  and  Afghanistan  to  the  3d  August.  The  forty 
days  prior  had  been  principally  occupied  in  concen- 
trating the  British  forces,  which  were  now  on  the 
eve  of  commencing  operations.  Brigadier  Monteith 
has  been  successful  at  Pesh  Polac  and  in  the  valley  of 
Shinwarree.  Col.  Palmer  is  dead.  Gen.  Pollock 
maintains  the  same  position.  It  is  said  that  the  order 
to  march  forward  was  given  to  gen.  Nott  on  the  29th 
July,  arid  that  before  the  6th  September  he  might  be 
encamped  before  Cabool.  Sufter  Jung  has  surren- 
dered to  the  English  at  Candahar,  Co!.  Wymer  has 
destroyed  several  forts  about  80  miles  above  that 
place.  Sickness  rages  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  army, 

CHINA. 

Capture  of  Chappoo This  mart  of  the  Chinese 

trade  to  Japan,  was  captured  on  the  I8th  May,  by 
the  British  forces  under  Jieut.  gen.  sir  H.  Gough  and 
vice  admiral  Parker.  The  line  of  defence  prepared 
by  the  Chinese  extended  about  three  miles.  A letter 
from  an  officer  says;  ‘‘On  the  17th,  we  moved  in, 
and  on  the  18th,  the  Cornwallis,  Blonde,  and  Modeste, 
being  anchored  abreast  and  as  close  to  the  batteries 
as  possible,  opened  their  fire  which  was  very  faintly 
returned,  To  our  right  (eastward)  the  troops  dis- 
embarked on  a fine  sandy  bay  without  accident,  and 
Vol.  XJII-Sig.  id. 


headed  by  the  gallant  sir  Hugh,  pushed  on  over  the 
heights,  and  soon  came  upon  a causeway,  leading  to 
the  city.  The  Chinese  fled  before  them  in  every  di- 
rection. As  soon  as  possible  after  the  troops  moved 
from  the  east,  the  naval  brigade  landed  at  the  west 
end  of  the  heights,  and  joined  the  troops  between  the 
heights  and  the  suburbs.  Up  to  this  time  every  de- 
fence had  been  carried  without  any  loss;  but  300 
Tartar  troops  finding  escape  impossible,  and  being 
inspired  with  the  idea  that  the  English  would  give 
no  quarter,  took  possession  of  a Joss  house  on  the 
spot,  defending  themselves  most  desperately;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  house  fell  upon  them  that  40  were 
taken — the  rest  perished.  In  this  affair  we  have  met 
with  a very  severe  loss.  Col.  Tomlinson  of  the.  18th, 
and  8 men  of  the  army  killed.  Col.  Mountain,  the 
adj.  gen.;  Campbell,  55th;  and  Iredell,  49tli,  wounded 
severely,  and  45  men.  The  navy,  2 killed  and  4 
wounded.  The  Chinese  had  about  10,000  men,  one- 
third  Tartar.  We  captured  an  immense  quantity  of 
arms  of  all  sorts.” 

NEW  GRENADA. 

It  has  been  decreed  by  the  congress  of  New  Grena- 
da, that  all  the  privileges  which  have  heretofore  been 
given  to  the  French  and  English,  in  opening  a canal 
through  Panama,  shall  be  forfeited  and  withdrawn, 
and  the  project  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  witli  the 
Pacific  be  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
whole  world. 

The  everlasting  nation  of  Yankees  can  now  come 
into  the  measure.  We  prophecy  that  if  they  do  take 
hold  of  the  enterprise,  itwill  be  carried  through.  It 
is  an  important  one  in  ail  points  of  view,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better  for  commercial  and  divers 
other  interests. — Neiv  Orleans  Bulletin. 

[The  truth  of  this  statement  has,  however,  been 
denied.} 

. TEXAS. 

Historical  item. — The  declaration  of  Texan  inde- 
pendence was  signed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1836,  by 
56  persons,  of  whom  50  were  natives  of  the  United 
States — one  of  Yucatan,  one  of  England,  one  of  Ire- 
land, one  of  Scotland,  and  two  of  Bexar. 

CANADA. 

Ti-oops  embarking  for  England. — The  remaining  de- 
tachment of  the  Canadian  and  Cold  Stream  Guards 
embarked  in  the  ship  Pique,  from  Quebec  on  the  20th 
ult.  This  brigade  has  been  in  Canada  five  years,  and 
is  said  to  have  lost  only  14  men  in  that  time  by  deser- 
tion. 

The  troops  of  the  7th  Hussars  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  Friday  last  from  Montreal,  and  immediately  em- 
barked on  board  the  transport  ships  Nautilus  and  So- 
vereign for  England. 

LATER. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  the  arrival  of 
the  CaLdonia  steamer,  at  Boston,  in  14  days,  puts 
us  in  possession  of  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th 
ult.  By  this  medium  we  have  unofficial  information 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  on  the  14th,  and  that  no- 
tice to  that  effect  from  the  proper  authorities  would 
leave  England  by  the  Great  Western,  on  the  22d  ult. 

There  is  no  other  news  of  importance  by  this  ar- 
rival. Trade  remains  dull.  American  cotton  had 
deelined  }d.  Money  abundant.  Flour  low  and  de- 
clining. 

The  Great  Western  reached  Bristol  on  the  12th 
from  New  York,  and  the  Acadia  reached  Liverpool 
on  the  14th.  The  Great  Western  has  been  put  up 
for  Bale  at  auction,  at  Bristol,  but  the  bidding  being 
too  lowshe  was  bought  in  by  the  company  for  €4U, 000, 
and  the  directors  were  instructed  to  treat  for  her  sale 
by  private  contract.  Mr.  Cunningham,  a large  and 
influential  shareholder,  expressed  on  the  part  of  him- 
self and  other  shareholders,  great  dissatisfaction  with 
the  entire  proceedings. 

Trade  and  revenue.  Wilmer’s  News  Letter  of 
the  19th  says:  Would  that  we  could  report  a favora- 
ble change  in  the  prospects  of  trade,  but  unfortunate- 
ly we  have  to  record  the  opposite.  The  winter  is 
now  fast  drawing  in  upon  us,  and  still  large  masses 
of  the  laborious  population  continue  out  of  employ. 
A return  of  the  quarter’s  revenue  shows  a deficien- 
cy of  neariy  seventy  thousand  pounds,  notwithstand- 
ing the  payment  ol  a million  extra  from  corn,  and 
upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the 
income  tax,  After  making  every  allowance  for  the 
reduction  of  the  timber  and  other  duties,  for  the  pa- 


ralysis in  the  wine  trade,  produced  by  the  lingering 
negotiations  with  Portugal,  and  for  the  loss  occasion- 
ed by  the  late  strike  in  the  manufacturing  districts — 
the  fact  that  there  is  a decline  of  =£733,448,  in  the" 
excise  revenue,  and  that  the  surplus  in  ‘the  customs 
is  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  sum  paid  on  corn, 
(and  which  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  any  succeeding 
year),  is  very  alarming.  From  the  manufacturing 
districts  we  continue  to  receive  very  unsatisfactory 
reports  as  to  the  operations  of  the  factories  and 
mills,  while  the  Liverpool  cotton  market  remains 
dull  and  inactive. 

Great  excitement  had  been  created  by  the  ab- 
sconding of  Mr.  Edmund  Burdekin,  late  manager  of 
the  Manchester  bank.  Various  and  conflicting 
statements  have  been  freely  circulated  as  to  the  pro- 
bable amount  which  he  has  carried  away,  but  as  yet 
no  accurate  idea  can  be  formed.  A meeting  of  the 
shareholders  was  held,  a report  of  which  staled  that 
the  liabilities  by  mismanagement,  were,  in  round 
numbers,  <€890,000 

Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  celebrated  for  his  survey 
of  the  north-east  boundary,  made  a speech  at  a din- 
ner at  Bristol,  vindicating  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  made  for 
both  parties,  and  condemning  the  objections  of  the 
British  press. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


PRESIDENTIAL — National  convention.  The 
leading  papers  of  the  Van  Buren  party  are  discussing 
the  topic  of  holding  their  next  national  convention 
for  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice 
presidency,  both  as  to  time  and  place.  Several  of 
them  have  indicated  Baltimore  as  the  most  eligible 
place.  The  Philadelphia  editors  on  the  contrary 
contend  for  having  it  held  in  that  city.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian of  the  2d  inst.  says:  “Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  in  May,  1835.”  If  this  precedent  is  to 
hold  as  to  our  future  practice,  the  convention  should 
meet  in  May,  1843;  thus  affording  about  eighteen 
months  for  the  campaign.  The  argument  used  by 
those  who  are  desirous  of  not  deviating  from  the 
precedent,  is  mainly  that  it  will  afford  the  largest 
space  for  action  and  contribute  materially  to  the  pre- 
servation of  harmony.  When  various  names  are 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  it 
is  evident  enough  that  there  will  be  disappointments 
somewhere,  which  might  have  prejudicial  effects  if 
the  election  were  to  follow  close  upon  the  nomina- 
tion. It  is  therefore  urged  that  time  should  be  given 
to  allow  such  feelings  to  subside — to  reconcile  those 
whose  candidates  are  not  nominated,  to  the  general 
choice  of  the  representatives  of  the  party,  in  order 
not  only  that  an  unbroken  front  may  be  presented  at 
the  polls,  but  also  that  the  nominees  may  be  sustain- 
ed with  cordiality  and  spirit.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  much  in  this  view  of  the  subject  which  deserves 
consideration.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  choice  of 
the  convention  will  be  responded  to  by  the  democra- 
tic party  throughout  tWfe  union.  Every  one  is  fully 
aware  that  our  success  depends  upon  unanimity;  but 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  but  natural  for 
men  whose  personal  preferences  have  not  been  gra- 
tified, to  feel  disheartened  for  the  moment.  The 
longest  time  is  consequently  proposed  to  allow  such 
emotions  to  wear  off,  and  to  become  merged,  as  it 
were,  in  a wish  to  promote  the  general  good.” 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Oliver  Harris,  (who  for  a long  time  has  been  con- 
nected  with  the  St.  Louis  Bulletin),  surveyor  and 
collector  of  that  port. 

Alexander  Drysdale,  attorney  of  the  U.  Statos  for 
Georgia,  in  the  place  of  S.  Cohen. 

Removal.  rfl»e  Cincinnati  Gazette  states  that 
Demos  Adams,  U.  States  marshal,  for  Ohio,  appoint- 
ed about  five  months  since,  has  been  removed  by  the 
president,  and  John  Mcllvalne,  of  Columbia,  appoint- 
ed in  his  place. 

THE  ARMY, 

Brigadier  General  Worth  reaohed  Savannah 
from  N.  York,  on  the  26th  ult,,  on  his  way  lo  Flo- 
rida, 

U,  S.  dragoons.  Two  companies  consisting  of 
about  two  hnndred  United  States  dragoons,  attached 
to  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  from  the  Carlisle  (Pa.) 
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barracks,  arrived  sf  Haltim-re  or,  the'  3d  in-'  and 
under  .command  of  Capt.  JL.  J.  Beall,  accompanied 
by  Capt.  May,  Lieutenants  Thompson,  Saunders, 
Hamilton,  Staunton,  Mason,  Noble,  Anderson  and 
Hammond,  embarked  for  New  Orleans  in  the  brig 
Napier.  Those  attached  to  the“st  regiment  are  fi- 
nally destined  for  Jefferson  barracks,  Mo. — those  of 
the  2d  for  Fort  Jessup,  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and 
Fort  Towson,  as  also  the  Falls  of  Waehita,  Ar- 
kansas. 

THE  NAVY. 

Death  op  Captain  Gallagher.  The  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware  Journal,  announces  the  death  of  capt. 
John  Gallagher,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  at  his  residence, 
in  that  city,  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  59th  year  of  his 
age. 

Resignation.  Captain  Jared  I,.  Elliot,  late  of  the 
exploring  expediiion,  has  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  navy,  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted. 

Mediterranean  Squadron.  Captain  Lincoln  of 
the  barb  Nautilus,  arrived  at  Boston,  passed  the  U. 
S.  ship  C dumbus  going  into  the  gut  of  Gibraltar  on 
the  29th  Sept,  from  Boston. 

The  sloop  of  war  Marion,  commander  Armstrong, 
has  orders  to  proceed  to  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies. 

The  schrs.  Wave  and  Phcmix,  of  the  Florida  squad- 
ron, have  gone  up  to  the  navy  yard,  Portsmouth. 

The  Madisonian  says — We  understand  that  the 
court  martial  now  silting  in  New  York,  has  found 
commaudcr  Win.  J.  Belt,  of  the  United  states  navy, 
guilty  of  one  of  the  charges  preferred  against  him, 
and  have  sentenced  him  to  be  dismissed  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  the  sentence  lias 
been  approved  by  the  president. 

The  New  York  American  says — ‘‘The  president  has 
approved  the  sentences  of  the  court,  cashiering:  com- 
mander C.  L.  Williamson,  and  midshipman  Charles 
Weston.  Midshipman  Rhind,  W.  R.  Low,  and  John 
PI.  M.  Madison,  were  sentenced  to  be  dismissed;  but 
the  president  has  substituted  therefor  a public  re- 
primand, in  addition  to  their  being  put  back  one 
year  in  their  examinations.  This  was  done  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recommendation,  by  the  court,  of 
midshipman  Madison  to  executive  clemency. 

' Treasury  Department,  First  Comptroller's 
Office,  October  18,  1842. 

Sir:  1 have  carefully  considered  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  this  department,  in  various  modes  by  sun- 
dry persons,  whether  the  specific  duty  of  two  dollars 
and  fifty  ccnls,  per  pound,  chargeable  under  the  first 
article,  of  the  3d  section  of  the  present  tariff,  upon 
all  manufactures  of  silk,  not  expressly  excepted 
therefrom,  nor  therein  otherwise  specified,  should  be 
levied  upon  manufactures  made  either, 

1st.  Of  wool  and  silk?  or, 

2d.  Of  wool,  silk  and  worsted?  or, 

3d.  Of  wool,  silk,  worsted  and  cotton?  or, 

4th.  Of  wool,  silk  arid  cotton?  or, 

5th.  Of  worsted,  silk  and  cotton?  or, 

6th.  Of  cotton  and  silk? 

And  I have  deliberately  formed  the  opinion,  that  the 
aforesaid  specific  duty  should  be  charged  upon  ma- 
nufactuics  made  in  part  of  silk,  only  when  that  part 
is  sufficient  to  class  them  as  manufactures  of  silk,  ac- 
cording to  the  commercial  language,  m common 
use,  in  this  country,  on  the  30th  day  of  August  last; 
and  then,  only,  provided  the  amount  of  the  duty,  if 
computed  at  said  specific  rate,  will  exceed  the 
amount  that  would  be  collected  thereon,  if  it  were 
computed  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which  is  chargeable  on  the  same,  by  virtue  of  the 
second  article  of  the  first  section  and  the  last  clause 
of  the  twentieth  section  of  the  said  tariff,  if  wool, 
or  wool  and  worsted — or  wool,  worsted,  and  cotton, 
or  woo!  and  cotton,  are  with  silk  the  component 
materials;  or,  provided  the  amount  of  the  duty,  if 
computed  at  said  specific  rate,  will  exceed  the 
amount  that  would  be  collected  thereon,  if  it  were 
computed  at  the  rate  of  3U  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which  is  chargeable  on  the  game,  by  virtue  of  the 
second  article  of  the  2d  section,  and  the  last  ciauJe 
of  the  90th  section  of  said  tariff,  if  cotton,  or  cotton  ] 
and  worsted  with  silk  are  the  component  materials. 

And  that,  in  computing  the  amount  of  duty  at  the 
ad  valorem  rale  of  30  per  cent,  cha^cable  upon  any 
of  said  manufactures,  as  manufactures  of  cotton,  re- 
spect must  be  paid  to  the  minimum  values, per  square 
yard,  fixed  fc-r  the  S2,me,  by  the  said  tariff,  whenever 
-said  minimum  values,  or  either  ot  ihetji  shaii  be  ap 
jjlicable  1 1 tbs  case  under  eonskLuratiop. 

And  -that,  upon  all  manufactures,  which  h?ve 
been,  or  would  be  commonly  called  manufactures  of 
silk,  but  which  have  been,  or  may  be  made  in  part 
•of  wool,  you  should  levy  at  the  rate  of  £0  per  cen- 
itum  ad  valorem,  w.hicii  is  chargeable  on  the  same 
virtue  of  the  second  article  of  the  Rt  section’ 


and  the  last  clause  of  the  29lh  section  of  said  tariff, 
whenever  the  duly  computed  thereon,  at  said  rate, 

v/ill  exceed  the  amount  that  would  be  collected,  if 
computed  at  the  specific  rate  of  two  dollars  and  fif- 
ty cents  per  pound;  and  so,  too,  if  cotton  be  and 
wool  is  not,  a component  pa'rt  of  any  manufacture 
that  has  been  or  would  be  commonly  called  a manu- 
facture of  silk,  you  should  levy  the  rate  of  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  which  is  chargeable  on  the  same, 
by  virtue  of  the  second  article  of  the  2d  section  and 
the  last  clause  of  the  20th  section  of  said  tariff, 
whenever  the  duty  computed  thereon  at  the  appraised 
values  or  at  the  prescribed  minimum,  square  yard 
values,  if  these  are  applicable,  will  exceed  the 
amount  that  would  be  collected,  if  computed,  at  the 
specific  rate,  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
pound. 

Also  that,  in  all  cases  when  manufactures  of  silk 
are  made  in  part  of  wool,  or  cotton,  so  as  really  to 
debase  said  manufactures,  yet  not  so  much  as  to  pre- 
vent their  still  seeming  to  be  manufactures  of  silk, 
you  should  levy  thereon  the  specific  rate  of  two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents,  per  pound,  by  virtue  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  3d  section  and  the  last  clause  of  the 
20th  section  of  said  tariff;  provided,  the  amount  of 
duty  if  computed  at  said  specific  rate,  will  exceed 
the  amount  that  would  be  collected  thereon,  if  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
which,  otherwise,  might  be  assessed,  wool  being  a 
component,  material;  or,  if  computed  at  the  rate  of  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  which,  otherwise,  might  be  as- 
sessed, cotton  being  and  wool  not,  a component  ma- 
terial: 

You  will  note  that,  in  forming  these  opinions  I 
have  not  considered  the  1st  article  of  the  3d  section 
and  the  last  clause  of  the  20th  section,  of  said  tariff, 
as  giving  specific  directions  to  levy  a duty  of  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pound,  on  manufactures 
composed  of  minor  parts  of  silk,  but  principally  of 
wool  and  cotton,  or  either  of  these;  nor,  as  having 
been  framed  and  intended  to  withdraw  such  manu- 
factures from  tiie  woollen  or  cotton  classes,  when 
they  naturally  and  more  properly  belong  to  the  one 
or  the  oilier  of  these;  and  I should  here  remark,  that 
I express  these  opinions,  with  the  less  reluctance, 
because  I believe  that  such  an  application  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  3d  section  and  the  last  clause  of  the 
20th  section  of  said  tariff,  would  not  be  confirmed  by 
the  supreme  court,  before  whom  these  subjects  would 
I certainly  be  carried,  if  an  opposite  decision  were 
now  made  by  this  department. 

And  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  fully  concurring 
in  those  opinions,  it  becomes  my  duty  under  his  de- 
cision, to  require  you  to  consider,  execute  and  carry 
the  same  into  effect,  as  his  instructions.  I am  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  JAMES  WM.  M’CULLOH,  comptroller. 

To  Thomas  S.  Smith,  esq.  collector,  Pliila. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


VERMONT. 

U.  S.  senator.  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Crafts  was  e- 
lected  by  the  Vermont  legislature  on  Wednesday  last, 
U.  S.  senator,  to  supply  the  remainder  of  the  terra 
of  Judge  Prentiss. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jei sey  on  Friday  last  re- 
elected William  Pennington  governor  of  that  state. 
Governor  Pennington  (whig)  received  42  votes,  and 
Stacy  G.  Potts  33. 

Wm.  L.  Dayton  (whig)  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  a senator  of  the  United  States,  having  re- 
ceived 42  votes,  and  Garnet  D.  Wall  33.  Mr.  Day- 
ton  had  previously  served  in  the  senate,  having  been 
appointed  temporarily  to  fill  the  vacancy  occurred 
by  the  death  of  the  hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard. 

GEORGIA. 

Election-  The  following  is  the  aggregate  of 
votes  for  representatives  to  congress  at  the  recent 
election: 

Whig.  Van  Buren. 


Chappell,  33  980  Black,  35,220 

Gamble,  33,249  Cobb,  35,267 

Habersham,  33,483  Cooper,  35  451 

Kenan,  32,827  Haralson,  35.163 

King,  32,822  Lamar,  35,307 

Smead,  32,554  Lumpkin,  35,161 

Wilde,  32,997  Millen,  35,026 

Wright,  33,215  Stiles,  35,164 


Average  V.  B.  majority,  2,204.  Majority  of  the 
lowest  V.  B.  Mr.  Milieu,  over  the  highest  whig,  Mr. 
Habersham,  1 543. 

This  election,  it  will  be  observed,  has  been  tieia 
under  the  general  ticket  system,  and  not  according 
to  the  district  system  adopted  under  the  new  appor- 
tionment. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

It  is  said  that  Governor  Tucker,  of  this  state,  has 
intimated  that  he  will  not  convene  the  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  districting  the  state,  as  required 
by  the  late  act  of  congress. 

TENNESSEE. 

Legislative  proceedings.  On  the  25th  ult.  the 
court  or  relief  bill  was  rejected  by  the  house,  ayes  34, 
nays  40;  and  reconsidered  ayes  52,  nays  22;  and  on 
the  next  day  passed  with  amendments,  by  a majori- 
ty of  one  vote. 

The  bill  for  districting  the  state  for  choosing  state 
senators  and  representatives,  has  passed  botli  houses. 

WISKONSAN. 

Election.  The  last  St.  Louis  New  Era  says: 
“The  whigs  have  elected  five  members  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  fifteen  members  of  the  house;  and  the  de- 
mocrats seven  members  of  the  council,  and  ten  in 
the  house — giving  the  whigs  a majority  of  three  on 
joint  ballot.” 

The  voters  of  the  territory  have  decided  against 
calling  a convention  to  frame  a constitution,  prepa- 
ratory to  requesting  admission  into  the  union. 

Decision  in  bankruptcy.  The  supreme  court  of 
W iskonsan  has  decided  that  improvements  on  the 
public  lands  are  not  liable  to  be  transferred  as  pro- 
perty, to  the  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors 
of  a bankrupt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GUIDE  TO  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURISTS. 


CONNECTICUT.  x 

Tiie  legislature  of  Connecticut  adjourned  on  Fri- 
day last,  after  passing  what  is  called  by  itself  an  un- 
constitutional apportionment  bill. 

Congressional  districts.  The  following  arrange- 
ment of  congressional  districts  has  passed  both  houses. 

First  district. 

Harford  co. — Population,  . . 55,629 

Tolland  co.,  “ ...  17,980 


Second  district. 

New  Haven  co. — Population, 
Middlesex  co.,  “ 


73,609 

48,582 

24,879 


Third  district. 
New  London  co. — Population, 
Windham  co.,  “ , 


73,461 

44,463 

28,080 


72,543 

Fourth  district. 

Fairfield  co.^-populahon.  , . 49,917 

Latchliek?  co.,  “ . r f 40;448 


The  operation  of  the  British  tariff  having  opened 
an  extensive  market  for  American  produce  we  offer 
a few  remarks  and  suggestions  which  will  be  found 
of  the  highest  possible  value,  if  attended  to  by  Ame- 
rican agriculturists: 

Pork-  The  American  is  naturally  too  fat  and 
soft.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  is  used  as 
a relish;  fish  and  vegetables  are  made  palatable  by 
its  use;  but  in  England  it  is  used  as  a meat;  hence  it 
requires  to  be  lean  and  firm,  yet  tender  and  plump, 
but  even  with  these  qualifications,  the  American 
might,  at  low  prices,  be  gradually  introduced  if  in 
cutting  and  packing,  the  mode  customary  iri  Ireland 
and  Hamburg  was  adopted.  This  is  to  cut  the  ani- 
mal into  four  pound  pieces,  excluding  the  knuckles, 
head  and  offal,  whereby  each  barrel  of  200  lbs.  will 
contain  fifty  pieces.  The  barrels  should  have  iron 
hoops  in  addition  to  the  wooden  on  eacli  bilge  orend. 

Lard.  The  American  hitherto  sent  to  England 
is  not  only  soft,  hut  not  well  tried  out,  and  has  a 
grainy  appearance;  whereas  that  made  in  Europe, 
especially  the  finer  sorts  in  bladders,  has  a fine 
smooth  equal  texture.  The  flavor  of  the  American 
is  generally,  however,  rich  and  sweet.  It  should  be 
sent  in  bladders  of  the  better  sorts. 


90,365 

I? OMiNATiaiy?;  -The  ¥■  Buren  state  cpnveption  has 
npnsiiiated  all  'tiie  present  officers  for  re-election. 

The  house  of  representatives  passed  resolutions  ap? 
prqvi  ng  of  gov,  fjjeVeland’s  course  ip  the  Rhode  Is- 
iarjd  business,  an^'apoiljer  set  denouncing  the  appor- 
tionment law  of  congress;  as  unconstitutional,  and  yet 
jpsto  ee4g4  to  carry 'it  intp  effecfl  I 


Butter.  The  great  bulk  of  this  article  is  so  bad- 
ly made  that  it  has  been  unable  to  stand  the  passage, 
and  generally  proved  mere  grease.  The  original 
pjrror  appears -to  be  in  not  workingoutthebulter- 
! mjllf  and  properly  salting  it  when  made.  Some  of 
the  butter  in  the  United  States,  especially  that  pro- 
duced on  the  western  prairies,  is  of  tiie  most  deli- 
tpjoq*  JIaVPF  wpen  new,  but  much  of  it  will  spoil 
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i a -i1  to  iii  • 4.m  i.i.'.  \ partial  ratne- 

il , j f nuriaa)  careless  manufacture  is  /delating  the 
huttor  in  strong  light  casks,  as  is  the  case  vvilli  meat; 
this  never  appears  to  be  done  in  America,  but  would 
save  much  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy. 

Cheese,  like  butter,  is  very  carelessly  made  in 
America.  When  arriving  fresh  in  England,  in  the 
autumn  and  winter,  it  is  much  approved  of  for  im. 
mediate  use;  hut  to  keep  in  bond,  for  future  demand 
op  export,  is  sure  destruction  to  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  what  is  received;  for  the  latter  purpose,  espe- 
cially, it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  pressed  or  salt- 
ed. A manifest  improvement,  however,  is  evident 
from  year  to  year. 

Bacon.  What  has  appeared  from  the  U.  States 
has  the  fault  of  the  pork— too  much  fat,  and  is  be- 
sides excessively  salt,  probably  owing  to  its  long  de- 
lay in  pickle  before  reaching  the  smoke  houses  at 
the  Atlantic  ports.  [ European . 

AMERICAN  PROVISIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Since  tiie  passage  of  the  new  “British  revenue  hill,” 
American  salt  provisions  have  been  imported  into 
England  to  some  extent,  which  have  entered  largely 
{nto  the  consumption  ofthe  laboring  classes  before  de- 
prived. in  a great  measure,  of  such  food.  Tile  an- 
nexed extract  from  the  latest  Liverpool  European, 
(received  per  steamer  Britannia)  on  the  subject,  is 
of  interest  to  our  fanners  and  packers— to  whose  at- 
tention we  also  commend  the  letter  below,  from  a 
respectable  Liverpool  house  to  a house  in  Cincinnati, 
on  the  proper  mode  of  curing  meat,  particularly  in 
the  west,  for  the  English  market,  [U.  S.  Qux, 
per  rritanwia  steamer- 

Liverpool  — , 1§43- 

Gtntlmeni  We  wish  to  make  some  few  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  staple  export  of  your  city,  pork, 
By  our  new  tariff,  and  the  low  prices  thatseem  to 
prevail  with  you  for  pickled  pork  and  hams,  there 
appears  every  reason  to  expect  that  these  articles,  if 
sent  in  a proper  manner,  will  pay  very  handsomely. 
Almost  all  the  pork  received  from  New  Orleans  for 
some  time  past,  has  been  altogether  unsaleable  from 
two  causes,  jst— n-the  very  indifferent  msnrief'  in 
which  it  has  been  cured,  having  a afimy  substance 
all  over  it;  and  3d,  by  reason  of  packing  up  in  the 
same  barrel,  pieces  from  pit  parts  of  Dip  hog,  instead 
of  the  prime  parts  only.  We  understand  that  one 
.or  two  persons  have  heap  sent  out  to  your  city  by 
provision  dealers  here,  with  the  view  to  directing 
the  proper  curing  and  packing,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  such  parties  will  be  well  remunerated  for  their 
trouble. 

This  letter  wil!  probably  reach  you  just  antece,- 
dept  to  the  arrangements  of  your  por|  killers  and 
ourers  for  the  coming  season,  qqfi  WO  grp  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  should  you  be  disposed  to  give 
the  matter  your  attention  m correcting  the  evils  ah 
jufiefi  to,  Drift  you  might  realise  handsomely  on  ship- 
ments to  any  extent.  The  duty  ot>  pickled  pqrk  is 
faefi  at  8s  per  cwt.  and  on  hams  (dry)  at  14s-  pee 
pwt.  We  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  latter  article  at  8s.  per  cwt.  also,  by  a cere 
tajn  mode  of  curing  and  packing;  namely,  cut  and 
pure  them  as  usual,  (though  we  would  strongly  re- 
poinmend  usjn’g  brown  sugar,  rt|Qlasses  sr,d  sqltpetpe 
in  the  letter  p epees?)  but  do  not  sinake  then)'  When 
(bus  cured,  pgck  them  jn  barrels  with  the  usual  pic- 
kle, by  which  method  they  wjjl  be  admitted  at  gs, 
duty  we  think.  The  purohaspr  here  njerely  takes 
them  'apt,  smokes'  or  'hangs  them  up  tq  dry!  ks  h® 

likes,  but  generally  Imms  ape  &at  sm°kefi  here.  We 

pave  sffiff  ahoy’p,  pack  them  in  fhe  usual  pickle,  huf 
tve  fear  jt  js  the  imperfect  manner  jrj  which  it  is 
made  that  gives  the  sli >nyrfesg  to  your  pickled  pqrk. 

You  4oulitl0s$  use  your  river  W)terj  qlways;  more 
pp  lejg  impure.  Can  it  not  hfi'jlltered  jj§fppp  making 
the  pickle,  end  thus  strain  from  jt  the  mud  that  pro- 

I , ' i ‘ ' i:  ..  ' t . 1 1 : i.i L i j.:..  ii 


i The  graziers  of  North  Lincolnshire  and  Last 
j Yorkshire  are  already  suffering  greatly  train  the  im 
pwtalioA  of  cattle  into  Hull  from  Germany  and 
! Holland,  and  it  is  feared  that  parties  who  have  been 
I in  the  hahit  of  selling  their  stock  at  Barfon  and  lle- 
I don  markets  will  find  Peel’s  tarifi  an  infliction  of  no 
I ordinary  character,  as  Huh  is  in  more  constant  com- 
1 munlbation  with  the  exporting  countries  than  any 
j other  port  in  England-  The  importation  may  never 
! he  sufficiently  extensive  to  effeot  the  country  at  large 
but  fanners  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  sea- 
ports or  markets  that  have  supplied  them,  must  lose 
much  of  their  value  in  consequence  ol  Die  competi- 
tion they  will  have  to  contend  with. 

[Standfird  Mercury. 

TOE  BANKRUPT  LAW, 


pojnts,  we  are  of  opinion,  wopld  remedy  the  pyi!§ 
pqmplaineff  of  1l  i:e , and  give  a ' phqraeCep' tq  ycur 
pork  arid  hares  that  cpiilc)  hardly  fail  jo  prqmdte 
your  interest  ’ >.u  regards  the  pncekthat’mjght  rpa- 
jpffaffjy  'be  ptfupcled  for  pork  so  put  pp,  we'thj’rtlz  the 
picjiiefi  popk  would  bring  'frotq  4§s.’fo  fiOperciyl, 
hhd'thp  piplflfcd  hams  fills,  to  5G-i.  per  f}Wj,'i.  e.,  pro-; 
piling  the  quality  was  what  it  ought  op  be,  bp  pflus! 
to  ’Irish  buifed.  Yoi»«,  very  truly  , 

' • ' GEO.  W jlfQI-jT  ft  Co. 

JVjpHi  ft  Loj.dqn  pap.er  pf  {lie  ;;3 t/i  of  Slf'ten'fier,  “The 
tariff  is  Working.’  'V?c  have  In  'Rjniffi'iighem  .dmerf 
pan  jiuips, ’equal  in  every  respect  to  the  beat  English, 
af  per  jJai'/i;!;  and.  excellent  pork  at  j'd.  The  prj* 
pes  of  fresh  irjem  cg'miot  ki:g  ktrhd  under  ' such  a 
pqfppetJtibn.  In  the  south,  of  r’cotlanfi  we  sei  tfia’t 
the  6es{  heq'f,  Which  not  very  long  ?.go  was  $}<$.,  his 
faljenfo'S.d.,  aefi  iff  til  ten  and  lamb  tb  4d,anfi  3d: 


The  bankrupt  act  of  the  United  States  became  a 
law  on  the  19th  of  August,  (841,  and  was  inserted  in 
the  Register  of  September  4th,  No.  I,  of  vol.  01, 
with  its  provisions  under  appropriate  captions  for 
more  convenient  referenoe,  The  progress  of  the 
bill  through  congress-memorials  for  and  against  its 
passage,  and  several  of  the  leading  speeches,  pro  and 
con,  were  inserted  or  noticed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Register,*  as  well  as  occasional  notice  since  it 
has  been  in  operation,  of  decisions  ofthe  courts',  fire, 
under  its  provisions,  The  importance  of  some  of 
these  decisions,  and  the  still  greater  importance  of 
some  of  the  questions  yet  undecided  by  the  courts  in 
relation  to  the  law,  R3  weli  as  the  apparent  contra- 
riety in  some  of  the  decisions  of  different  courts  upon 
the  same  points,  make  the  subject  one  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  whole  community,  Without  being  able 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  we  could  have  wished 
tq  pruning  and  arrangement  of  the  several  articles 
which  have  reached  us  through  the  public  press  and 
otherwise,  in  relation  to  it,  nevertheless,  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  useful  }o 
many  persons  in  almost  every  part  of  the  union,  as 
some  of  the  decisions  materially  affect  the  rights  of 
property  and  eshibjf  the  history  of  proceedings  under 
the  law,  wr  have  made  a selection  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  those  articles,  and  for  the  greater  facility 
of  reference  have  placed  them  somewhat  in  the  fbiE' 
lowing  prder: 

Is f.  GENERAL  ppaERVATtPHS- 

So  far  as  relates  to  the  lost  topic,  Y/e  understand 
that  trio  applications  for  the  benefit  of  tpe  insolvent 
Jaws  of  Maryland  had  generally  been  suspended,  tq 
qvyait  the  decision  of  Die  state  courts  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  United  States  bankrupt  Iqw  superceded 
the  Jnsalvcnt  laws  of  the  stale?  Upon  thi;  question 
judge  Steveps  m the  county  court  of  prim  r George’s 
county,  delivered  a few  days  sines  qn  elaborate  de- 
cision, affirming  that  the  bankrupt  !qw  floes  supercede 
apd  gnnql  jffe  insolvent  jjiwg  of  the  state.  Jt  was 
argued  an  the  ppcqsfon  by  Thopiaa  jCj-.  Pratt  and 
We.  Iff,  Tuck,  <?§q.  The  decision  fias  not  yet  been 
published- 

The  persons  who  corps  under  flie  provisions  of  the 
bankrupt  law  rpay  be  divided  iqtofwo  classes,  vo/im 
iary  jnvofittmry  bankrupt?. 

Voluriiifry  tyqrtlfftu0,  include  ’fell)  vmpfif  fjlfate vp?” 
riel),  or  poop,  naerpfjanf,  Jpqder,  iftectjaqicj  farojer. 
iat)Qj;er?  &c.'  vyit'hout  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
amqurif  of  thpir  indebtpdnesi,  firpvjffed',  (hat  jhejr  debjs 
Shah  nqt  have  been  created 'by  a defalcation  as  a 
pub'lic’  officer,  or  an  exeriptop,  administrator,  guer: 
ijiah,  [rustse! 'or  whj’l.e  acting  ip  any  ottipp  jjdqciary 
papaeUy.  Eucl]  dp'fmdtoc's  eqpo(.  hgyfj  iffe  ffenpifft 
of  the  jaw  jit  all, 


voluntarily  declared  a bankrupt  unless  it  is  proved 
there  is  an  intention  to  defraud,  and'  in  such  case  it 
is  . confined  to  certain  classes,  who  owe  a certain 
amount  of  money,  and  the  petition  must  be  present- 
ed by  one  or  more  creditors,  to  whom  is  owing  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 

2d.  Stnopsis  or  THE  provisions  or  the  raw  and 

RULES  OP  PROCEEDING. 

The  district  judges  on  receiving  a petition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  law,  and  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
must  first  decide  whether  the  application  is  by  a per- 
son who  is  entitled  to  relief,  and  is  within  the  provi-, 
sions  of  the  act;  whether  the  application  relates  to  a 
person  resident  in  the  State,  District,  or  Township; 
and  in  case  of  involuntary  bankruptcy  whether  an 
act  of  bankruptcy  has  been  committed,  In  the  last 
description  o!  cases,  the  inquiries  to  be  made  by  the 
district  court  are  often  exceedingly  intricate  and  al- 
ways important,  In  such  cases,  on  the  application 
of  the  imputed  bankrupt,  a trial  by  jury  in  the  dis- 
trict court  must  take  place. 

2.  The  nature  of  debts  due  by  thp  petitioner,  must 
be  shown  to  the  judge,  as  debiors  lor  breaches  of 
trusts  arid  defalcations  as  public  officers,  cannot  ob- 
tain the  benefit  ofthe  bankrupt  law, 

3.  The  appointment  of  an  assignee  is  to  he  made 
by  the  district  court,  arid  the  cooperation  of  creditors 
in  the  choice  qnd  appointment,  is  not  proiided  for. 
This  duty  imposes  heavy  obligations,  and  a careful 
exercise  of  tfjc*  power  so  given. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  acls  and  doings  of  the  bank- 
rupt jn  course  of  bis  business  muy  be  specially  brought 
under  the  notipe  and  examination  of  the  district  court 
on  the  application  of  a creditor,  and  on  the  integrity 
or  fraudulent  conduct  ofthe  debtor,  the  court  must 
decide  before  a certificate  of  djschargc  can  be  given, 

q.  proof  of  the  notices  required  by  the  Jaw  must 
be  given  to  the  satisfaction  ol  the  court. 

ti.  When  ailegationsof  unlawful  preferences  by  the 
bankrupt  are  made,  the  district  judge  is  to  enquire 
into  them,  and  if  proved,  he  ;s  to  ascertain  the  a* 
mount  of  the  debts  due  to  the  creditors;  as  the  court 
cannot  give  a discharge  without  the  consent  of  two 
j thirds  of  the  cyedilops  who  have  not  been  preferred. 

7.  To  the  court  is  assigned  the  duty,  ori  exceptions 
| to  the  allowance  oy  Die  assignee  tq  tue  bankrupt  to 
j decide  on  tlie  quantity,  value  and  nature  of  the  fqr- 
j future  which  may  he  retained  by  the  bankrupt. 

| 8.  Although  e.'.a.mnatt  m of  ine  bankrupt  may  be 

I rnade  before  a commissioner,  Die  w hole  ol  lie  mat- 
iter  staled  in  the  same,  must  up  returned  to  and  pass- 
| pd  upon  bv  the  court. 

9,  The  court  must  inspect  the  list  of  the  debts  due 
j by  the  bankrupt,  although  the  proofs  ol-  debt  may  be 

made  before  a commissioner. 

10,  This  involves  and  imposes  the  duty  on  • the 
court  to  s.ee  that  every  defit  is  legally  and  properly 
proved.  Tip;  duijes'  stated  in  Lo:-:.  9 audio  are 

. made  absolute  by  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section. 

11,  The  creditors  who  have  proved  their  debts, 

■ pay  file  their  dissept  in  writing  to  the  allowance  of 
!a  discharge  of  the  bankrupt,  on  winch  a hearing 
i must  take  plgce  before  the  court;  arid  if  the  discharge 
| is  refused,  the  bankrupt  may  have  a trial  by  jury  at 
| such  time  uud  place  as  may  fie  appointed  ny  me  court. 

! 12.  The  trial  by  jury  in  flip  case  slated  in  No.  II. 

! must  take  place  under  special  orders,  and  jn  the  man- 
! per  directed  by  the  rules  of  the  court, 
j J3.  As  by  the  J) iff  section  of  the  act.  the  assignee 
| to  be  appointed  b)  the  court,  is  required  to  give  secu- 
rity for  the  lakhiLil  discharge  of  his  duties,  the  court 
piust  examine  and  decide  on  the  sutficiency  pf  the 
gepiiritieg. 

14.  !iy  the  9th  section  of  tfie  jjet,  all  moqjes  receiv- 
ed'from  Die  estates  of  bankrupts  by  ’assignees  are  to 
bp  paid  into  cq.urt,  arid  by  the  10th  section,  the  dis- 
trict court  is  to  order  dividends  to  be  mafic,  and  to 
adjust  all  controversies  joy  diyidenfis. 

Fobai  ,of  Proceeding.  Tfie  judges  of  l!;<j  district 
pourfs  of  the  United  States  have  prescribed  the  forms 
of  proceedings  under  this  law.  The  mode  of  procee- 
ding pi  New  Yor(£  is  thus  stated  iff  Dje  Tribune’. 

Is t.  The  bankrupt  will  present,  through  ins  counsel, 
his  confession  of  his  bankruptcy,  iff  the  form  of  a de- 
position, which  will  state  the  damp  of  each  creditor; 
theVipount  fiue  to  each;  the  place  of  each  creditor’s 
residence',  and  ^schedule  ofthe-  debtor’s  property.— 
To  tills  will  be  annexed  the  bankrupt’s  affidavit  tliaf 
jhis  statement  is  true. 

His  council  will  thereupon  ask  the  coqrt  to  enter 


pljsli  sqclj  a fie^igii 

'86  lljgt  all  debtors  can  polmtarjly  take  tlqe  benefit 
of  the' act  except  defquItcr.sV and  i|t>  oho  cap  ffe  iff- 

* Tut'  lij'K'hilt'iii  of  juTgR  'tfdrYifh  iff  the  [Juried  rfrt.ws 
peiplte  jn  favof  of  the  Irvv.  yfe  ffffvp  qu  Ilia  i’qf  tqtqxe  in- 


W» 


)y  passes,  by  this  ffeepee,  iff  to  the  Hands  of  such  as- 
signee as  the  court  'may  appoint  fqr  that  purpose. 

2d.'  Trie  next  step  i'n’thff  proceefiiqgs  is  for  the  court 
to  fix  a day  for  the1  creditors  apd  "bankrupt  to  appear 
before  fotffq'  c'omusissiouer,  to  be  na'ined  by  tlje  Jdurtj 
to'yu^jBuje  the  banjfrppt^  4n  therefore!. 
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will  be  entered,  directing  the  notice  to  be  published  | pursuance  of  that  power,  granted  in  the  constitution  i 

-iled  or  written  letter  to  be  I of  the  United  States  to  congress,  to  establish  a uni- 
form'system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Utiiicu 
states.  It  provides  that  all  persons  whatever  resid- 


md  a, pm 


in  several  papers, 
sent  to  each  of  the  creditors,  notifying  them  when 
and  where  to  appear,  which  notice  must  be  published 
seventy  days  before  the  bankrupt  is  examined  before, 
the  commissioner. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  will  be  no  more 
difficulty  in  the  court  receiving  the  confession  of  judg- 
ment and  petition  of  one  thousand  bankrupts  in  one 
day  than  there  would  be  in  entering  up  so  many  con- 
fessions of  judgments  in  other  cases  in  other  courts. 
The  proceeding  is  one  of  mere  form. 

3d.  The  court  will  appoint  as  many  commissioners 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  takedown  all  the  testi- 
mony in  writing,  which  testimony  of  the  bankrupt  and 
such  witnesses  as  the  creditors  shall  from  time  to  time 
introduce,  will  be  returned  to  the  court  for  examina- 
tion, and,  finally,  like  proceedings  in  chancery,  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  clerk’s  office  for  examination  for 
all  time  to  come.  Thus,  if  a dishonest  bankrupt  es- 
capes and  obtains  a discharge,  it  will  be  the  fault  of 
the  creditor;  lor  every  word  is  to  be  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  kept  as  a reference  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditor.  So  that,  even  should  a dishonest  man  obtain 
a discharge,  the  creditors  have  an  everlasting  oppor- 
tunity to  set  it  aside,  if  they  shall  establish  an  act  of 
fraud! 

4th.  In  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  the  judges  do 
not  receive  one  dollar  for  the  labor  that  will  devolve 
upon  them;  not  one  dollar,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  the  officers  of  the  court  will  receive  no  compen- 
sation that  will  benefit  them.  So  that  all  the  labor 
of  the  court  and  officers  will  be  the  same  to  them  as 
other  gratuitous  duties.  They  nevertheless,  are  will- 
ing to  discharge  the  duty,  from  a just  conviction  of 
the  immese  importance  of  this  law  to  the  moral  as 
well  as  pecuniary  interests  of  the  people. 

[Special  courts  were  called  in  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  other  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  applications  under  this  law.] 

3d.  OBJECTIONS  TO,  AND  ALLEGED  DEFECTS  OF  THE 
LAW. 

Difficulties  between  the  period  of  application  and  of  final 
release. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  of  the  5th  February,  says: 
“The  bankrupt  law  begins  to  develope  itself,  and  as 
its  proportionsunfold,  they  present  nothing  yet  real- 
ly repulsive,  though  some  deficiencies  are  brought 
into  observation.  We  will  advert  briefly  to  its  prac- 
tical effects.  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Chief  justice  Marshall,  expressed  probably  some 
twenty  years  ago,  our  insolvent  laws  will  be  hereaf- 
ter a dead  letter;  and  should  this  opinion  obtain  in 
our  courts  of  justice,  all  proceedings  had  in  virtue 
of  their  operation  subsequent  to  the  2d  of  February, 
1342,  will  be  null  and  void.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
held,’ that  whenever  the  national  government  exer- 
cised the  right  to  pass  a national  bankrupt  act,  the 
insolvent  laws  of  the  states  would  be  virtually  re- 
pealed. Out  of  this  opinion  proceeds  this  deficiency 
in  the  new  law,  that  it  makes  no  provision  for  the 
release  of  the  debtor  from  imprisonment  in  the  in- 
terim between  his  application  and  final  release,  and 
he  is  in  consequence  entirely  unprotected  from  ma- 
licious prosecution.  Thus  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
creditor  who  has  only  a claim  of  a single  dollar 
against  the  bankrupt,  to  incarcerate  him  during  the 
term  of  his  pending  application— some  ninety  days; 
for  the  debtor  can  neither  pay  the  dollar  nor  give 
security  therefor,  without  fraud  or  injustice  to  the 
other  creditors,  nor  dare  the  creditor  receive  it  with- 
out becoming  amenable  to  the  law.  Here  seems  a 
deficiency,  and  its  only  remedy  appears  to  be  in  the 
instant  repeal  of  the  state  law  authorising  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  difficulty  is  one  which  would  justify  the 
court  in  releasing  the  debtor  on  security  for  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  day  set  apart  for  his  final  hearing; 
we  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  security,  if  the  whole 


in  any  part  of  the  union,  owing  debts  which  have  | 
not  been  created  by  defalcation  as  a public  officer, 
or  as  executor,  administrator,  guardian,  trustee,  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  capacity,  may  petition  for  the 
benefit  of  this  law.  It  provides  further,  that  all 
merchants,  all  retailers  of  merchandise,  and  all 
bankers  (private)  factors,  brokers,  underwriters,  or 
marine  insurers,  owing  debts  to  the  amount  of  not 
less  than  §2,000  shall  be  liable  to  become  bankrupt 
upon  petition  of  one  or  more  of  their  creditors  to 
whom  they  owe  debts  amounting  to  not  less  than 
§500.  We  think  it  most  likely  that  the  powergrant- 
ed  to  congress  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  mer- 
chants and  traders,  and  that  it  is  unconstitutional  for 
congress  to  pass  an  act  interfering  with  the  insolvent 
systems  of  the  states.  As  there  is  no  clause  in  the 
late  bankrupt  act  allowing  the  state  courts  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
it  supercedes  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  states  entire- 
ly if  it  be  constitutional.  A striking  feature  in  this 
plan  is  that  it  is  not  merely  intended  to  discharge 
the  person  of  the  unfortunate  debtor  from  prison, 
but  to  abolish  the  debt  entirely;  being  likewise  ex 
post  facto  in  its  operation,  as  it  interferes  with  the 
obligation  of  contracts  in  force  before  the  passage  of  I the  principal,  who  is  thus  discharged? 


my  difficulties  were  increased  on  account  of  the 
very  great  defects  in  the  bill  itself.  That  a bank- 
rupt law,  on  proper  grounds,  uniform  throughout  the 
union  was  desirable,  1 then  thought,  and  .-lili  think 
so.  I considered  the  bill  as  passed  ;r  A'  gnM  highly 
defective,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  materi ally  amended. 
On  the  first  vote  in  August  I refused  to  go  for  it.— 
The  bill  was  lost,  and  on  a reconsideration  by  the 
house  of  that  vote, — as  the  time  for  it  to  take  effect 
was  postponed  to  the  first  day  of  February,  1842 — I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I would  vote  for  it. — 
This  amendment,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  me,  yet 
induced  me  to  give  my  support  to  the  measure,  the 
time  for  it  to  take  effect  being  postponed  to  a day  so 
remote  as  to  afford  congress  an  opportunity  to  alter, 
by  amendment,  or  repeal  the  law  at  this  session,  if, 
on  more  mature  consideration  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable.  Subsequent  reflection  has  but  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  I first  entertained:  that  the  defects 
in  the  law  were  such  as  to  overbalance  any  good 
that  might  be  derived  from  it.” 

****** 

“Let  us  look  at  some  few  of,  what  I consider,  de- 
fects of  the  law,  contrasted  with  the  benefits  that 
are  expected  to  flow  from  it. 

Will  any  one  say  that  it  is  right  and  just  that  the 
principal  debtor  should  be  discharged  from  liability, 
while  his  security  continues  bound  for  the  debt  of 


the  law.  To  show  some  of  the  hardships  that  may 
arise  if  such  be  the  case,  we  quote  the  following 
from  an  article  in  the  Baltimore  Republican  on  the  \ shall  have  no  recourse  on  his  principal  for  whom  he 


Will  any  one  say.  that  debts  for  money,  paid  by  a 
security,  shall  be  forever  blotted  out,  and  that  he 


subject: 

“This  is  the  first  class  of  voluntary  bankrupts,  in- 
cluding every  man  residing  in  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  extensive  range  of  the  law,  an  inconsi- 
derate reader  would  conclude  that  it  must  benefit 
the  humblest  man,  as  well  as  the  most  extravagant 
because  he  is  included  in  it;  but  if  we  examine  the 
operation  of  the  law  we  shall  find  that  a larger  por- 
tion of  the  community  are  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  insolvent  laws  without  deriving  any  countervail- 
ing advantage  whatever  from  the  bankrupt  law. 

It  is  a known  fact  that  a majority  of  persons  peti- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws,  to  re- 
lease their  persons  from  imprisonment,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  their  property  (if  they  hy/e 
any)  from  execution;  whilst  another  class  of  extra- 
gant  debtors  who  are  seldom  imprisoned  in  any 
event,  are  in  favor  of  the  bankrupt  law  only  to  get 
clear  of  their  debts  and  travel  in  splendor  through 
the  United  States. 

The  bankrupt  law  is  a direct  injury  and  a curse  to 
all  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  wish  to  keep  out 
of  jail,  because  it  makes  no  provision  for  releasing  a 
man  from  imprisonment  until  he  is  finally  discharg- 
ed, and  this  cannot  be  done  until  ninety  days  after 
the  petition,  and  seventy  days’  notice  in  the  news- 
papers, after  decree,  &c.:  and  then  he  cannot  be 
discharged  if  a majority  in  amount  and  value  of  his 
creditors  file  their  written  dissent  to  the  discharge, 
unless  he  demands  a trial  by  jury,  and  the  jury  find 
in  his  favor,  &c.,  or  on  appeal  the  circuit  court  de- 
cree in  his  favor.” 

“1  will  conclude  for  the  present  by  showing  that 
the  present  bankrupt  law  is  impracticable  and  can- 
not be  carried  into  effect,  because,  as  before  shown, 
it  repeals  all  state  insolvent  laws,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  is  given  exclusively  tothe  judges  of  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  each  judge  to 
attend  to  all  cases  arising  within  his  district. 

The  insolvent  laws  were  administered  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  by  three  commissioners,  and  in  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state  by  the  judges  of  the  orphans  courts 
in  part  during  the  recess  of  the  county  courts,  and 
thus  speedy  relief  was  brought  home  to  every  man’s 
door.  But  the  case  is  entirely  altered  by  the  bank- 
rupt law,  and  every  man  in  this  state  before  he  can 
obtain  the  benefit  of  it  must  make  his  personal  ap- 
pearance before  the  district  judge  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
07 his  "assets  go  at  once  into  the  hands  of  an  assig-  | limore,  although  he  may  live  in  the  remotest  county, 
nee  and  this  fact  the  framers  of  the  law  had  in  j and  be  in  jail  for  the  sum  of  sixpence  and  costs,  in 
view  doubtless,  when  they  neglected  to  provide  for  ; which  case  an  officer  must  bring  him  before  the 
this  emer  ency,  supposing  it  to  be  provided  for.  But  judge  to  meet  his  creditors  after  twenty  days  notice 


we  see  the  whole  operation  upon  a broader  ground. 
The  grand  object  of  the  law  was  to  protect  from  im- 
prisonment the  bankrupt  who  honestly  gives  up  his 
whole  effects  to  his  creditors,  use;  hence  the  law  ne- 
ver contemplated  the  imprisonment  of  the  debtor; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  bankrupt  law  as  com- 
pletely abrogates  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
as  it  does  the  insolvent  law  of  the  state.  If  this  is 
what  it  was  intended  to  do,  there  exists  no  deficien- 
cy here;  and  we  see  no  propriety  in  the  operation  of 
a naWnal  law  which  repeals  one  portion  of  the 
state  laws  relating  to  a particular  subject,  and  not 
another- 

The  Wilmington  Democrat,  urges  the  following 
objections  to  the  law:  “The  bankrupt  law,  passed  at 
the  late  extra  session  of  congress,  was  enacted  in 


of  his  application,  and  seventy  days  after  this  time 
he  will  be  decreed  entitled  or  not  to  a final  discharge 
or  certificate;  thus  the  petition  is  pending  90  days, 
during  all  which  time  the  petitioner  must  remain  in 
jail  or  be  subject  to  the  executions  of  his  creditors.” 

The  honorable  P.  G.  Goode  in  a letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Sidney  Aurora,  dated  Washington,  February, 
1842,  assigns  his  reasons  for  voting  for  the  repeal  of 
the  bankrupt  law  at  the  then  session,  and  before  it 
was  to  go  into  operation,  although  he  had  voted  for 
the  bill  at  the  time  it  passed. 

He  says — “When  this  law  was  before  the  house, 
in  August,  I had  much  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  its 
passage,  owing  to  the  grounds  taken  by  the  bill;  and 


has  paid  the  money,  whatever  may  be  the  change  in  the 
future  circumstances  of  the  parties? 

That  debts  for  work  or  labor,  over  $25,  or  due 
more  than  six  months,  shall  be  cancelled  by  mere 
operation  of  law? 

That  bankrupts  may  receive  fortunes  from  ances- 
tors by  gift  or  operation  of  law,  and  enjoy  them  in 
the  face  of  creditors,  wholly  exonorated  from  liabi- 
lity? That  those  who  have  given  property  to  their 
wives  and  children,  (unless  such  gift  can  be  voided 
for  fraud),  shall  go  free  of  debt  while  this  property 
remains  in  the  family?  And  that  all  debtors  of  bank- 
rupts shall  be  put  to  the  enormous  expense  and  cost 
of  being  sued  in  the  United  States  courts? 

I cannot  believe  that  such  a law  will  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  country  when  it  comes  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  so  expensive  and  attended  with  so  much 
cost  that  it  will  oppress  those  really  unfortunate  and 
deserving,  while  it  will,  on  the  other  hand,  I fear, 
build  up  a state  of  splendid  bankruptcies,  Gentle- 
men  may  become  rich  by  failing  a lew  times.  But, 
says  its  advocates,  let  us  try  it!  The  trial  will,  I 
fear,  do  the  mischief.  I repeat,  I most  sincerely  re- 
gret, that  it  has  been  my  duty  to  vote  for  the  repeal: 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I could  not  do  other- 
wise.” 

4th.  Expenses.  TheN.  Y.  American  says:  “An  im- 
pression has  gone  abroad,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
try, that  the  expenses  under  the  bankrupt  law, 
amount  to  a large  sum,  so  large,  as  to  deter  many 
from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  act.  The  total  amount 
of  expenses  for  each  applicant  is  but'  $26  67,  of 
which  §12  86  are  paid  for  the  advertisements. 

5th.  Approval  op  the  law.  The  Philadelphia  Ga- 
zette holds  the  following  language:  “The  bankrupt 
law  disappoints  people  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  mere  proposition  of  it  was  a perfect  bug- 
bear to  many  individuals.  In  this  city,  its  passage 
was  considered  equivalent  to  signing  the  death  war- 
rant of  half  the  Philadelphia  merchants.  The  law 
was  not  only  resisted  stoutly  by  individuals  here,  but 
corporate  bodies  undertook  to  enter  their  solemn 
protest  against  its  enactment  by  congress.  They  de- 
precated its  dishonest  influence,  and  inferred  erron- 
eously that  every  man  who  was  indebted  here  would 
necessarily  take  advantage  of  the  law.  Every  kind 
of  imaginary  evil  was  conjured  up,  and  some  over- 
sensitive people  saw  nothing  but  crime  and  perjury, 
and  a train  of  monstrous  evils  following  at  the  very 
heels  of  the  bankrupt  law.  In  this  city,  as  every 
where  else,  the  number  of  applicants  is  very  small. 
They  bear  no  comparison  to  the  number  which  eve- 
ry body  expected  would  present  themselves.  So  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  results  of  its  operation  are 
most  happy.  Inexorable  creditors  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  yield,  and  thousands  who  were  willing  to  sur- 
render every  farthing  of  their  property  are  now  no 
longer  “under  the  harrow.”  Compromises  have 
been  made  on  every  side,  amicable  agreements  en- 
tered into,  old  affairs  closed  up,  and  fresh  clean 
ledgers  opened  by  men  whose  hands  have  been 
shackled,  so  that  their  time  was  misused  and  their 
industry  profitless  and  unavailable.  3 he  practical 
workings  of  the  law  are  as  happy  as  they  are  deci- 
sive upon  the  interests  of  both  parties.  VVe  consi- 
der the  law  one  of  the  most  benign  in  its  initus-oc© 
and  important  in  its  results  which  has  ever  beeni  en- 
acted by  the  American  congress.  [Phtfn.  Gaz:- 
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6th.  In  regard  to  the  constitutionality  or  un- 
constitutionality  OF  THE  LAW. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  that 
Judge  Wells,  of  the  U.  States  district  court,  for  the 
distrtct  of  Missouri,  has  decided  the  bankrupt  law  to 
be  unconstitutional,  as  far  as  relates  to  voluntary  bank- 
ruptcy: We  extract  from  the  St.  Louis  Era,  Sept.  19. 

“On  Saturday  last,  Judge  Wells  delivered  his  opin- 
ion in  a case  arising  under  the  voluntary  provisions  of 
the  bankrupt  law,  declaring  such  provisions  uncon- 
stitutional and  therefore  void,  and  refusing  to  the 
petitioner  the  discharge  which  the  law  directs  the 
judge  to  grant  in  such  case.  The  grounds  of  this 
opinion  are  stated  in  an  article  which  is  annexed, 
and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct.  We  un- 
derstand, that  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  in  this  case;  that 
it  will  go  up  at  the  next  term  of  that  court,  in  Janu- 
ary; and  that,  meanwhile,  all  the  cases  of  voluntary 
bankruptcy  in  the  district  court  of  this  state  will  be 
continued,  until  the  supreme  court  reverses  this  deci- 
sion, as  it  will  unquestionably  do.  In  such  event,  it  is 
understood,  that  a special  term  of  the  district  court 
will  be  held,  and  the  judge  will  proceed  to  execute 
the  law:  meantime,  the  position  of  the  petitioners  is 
in  no  respect  changed. 

A day  or  two  after  the  New  Era  says: 

The  information  received  this  morning  from  Jeffer- 
son city,  that  Judge  Wells  has  decided  the  bankrupt 
law  to  be  unconstitutional,  will  doubtless  create  some 
excitement  and  anxiety  in  this  city  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  and  country.  The  opinion  of 
Judge  Wells  was  prepared.  I understand,  with  great 
deliberation  and  labor,  and  will  be  published,  that  the 
public  may  Icdow  the  grounds  upon  which  his  opinion 
is  based. 

I give  you  a brief  statement  of  the  points  made  by 
Judge  Wells,  as  he  was  understood  in  the  delivery 
of  his  opinion. 

1st.  Tiie  court  assumes  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  used  the  term  “ bankrupt ,”  or  “ bankrupt- 
cies.,”  in  a technical  and  restricted  sense,  having  re- 
ference and  looking  to  the  bankrupt  system  of  Great 
Britain,  existing  at  that  time;  and,  therefore,  the 
power  of  congress  to  establish  “uniform  laws  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies,"  is  limited,  in  substance,  to 
the  system  established  by  the  British  parliament,  and 
consequently,  congress  has  not  the  power  to  provide 
for  cases  of  voluntary  bankruptcy,  nor  for  the  discharge 
of  a debtor  without  his  first  obtaining  the  assent  of 
four-fifths,  or  a majority,  of  his  creditors. 

2d.  That  congress  has  not  the  power  to  impair  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  that  the  prohibition  to  the 
states  to  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, affords  sufficient  proof  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  intended  to  extend  the  same  inhibition  to 
the  congress,  express  power  to  pass  such  laws  not  hav- 
ing been  delegated. 

The  court  argues,  that  this  law,  providing  for  the 
discharge  of  a debtor  from  his  debts, on  his  own  volun- 
tary  application,  without  the  consent  of  his  creditors, 
or  a majority  of  them,  impairs  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts, and  is  therefore  in  contravention  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  void. 

As  this  opinion  was  given  in  a case  of  voluntary 
bankruptcy,  the  other  branch  of  the  law  was  not 
necessarily  considered.  Judge  Wells,  however,  left 
but  little  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  in  cases  of  invo- 
luntary bankruptcy,  provided  for  under  this  law. 

He  was  understood  to  say,  in  effect,  that  congress 
had  the  power  under  the  constitution  to  provide  for 
cases  of  this  kind,  and  that  this  law,  so  far  as  it  made 
provision  for  involuntary  bankruptcy,  is  valid. 

The  foregoing  are,  in  substance,  the  grounds  of  the 
decision  of  Judge  Wells.  Of  course  it  is  not  as  full 
and  explicit  as  contained  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
the  judge  himself.  J 

In  a lew  days  the  opinion  will  be  before  the  pub- 
lic? and,  as  it  is  a question  of  vital  importance,  both 
as  affecting  the  powers  of  our  government  as  well  as 
other  impoitant  interests,  I may  have  occasion  here- 
after to  notice  this  decision— not  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  into  question  either  the  motives,  integrity,  or 
legal  abilities  of  the  court,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  a question  growing  out  of  this  decision 
(if  it  be  correct),  vitally  affecting  the  powers  and 
sovereignty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  matters  purely  local  to  this  government,  and  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  alone  are  in- 
terested. 

A New  York  paper  says  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  one  ol  their  courts  “Judge  Betts  has  de- 
cided the  following  points  in  the'  affirmative,  1st, 

Whether  the  law  is  constitutional— 2d,  Whether  the 
court  has  jurisdiction— and  3d,  Whether  commis- 
sioners may  take  the  oaths  to  the  petitions.” a-min: 

In  the  district  court  N.  York,  in  the  case  of° Ze- 
rega,  Judge  Betts  decided  that  the  bankrupt  law 
was  constitutional;  that  congress  had  power  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies,  and  to  pass  a law 


which  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  states;  and 
had  authority  to  point  out  how  that  law  should  be 
executed.  [N.  Y.  Amer. 

7th.  Notice  to  be  given  by  the  applicant. 
Notice  required.  The  Phildelaphia  Inquirer  sa  s: 
It  is  apprehended  that  some  of  the  applicants  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  labor  under  an  erroneous 
impression,  that,  after  the  first  hearing — that  is,  on 
the  petition  for  decree,  no  further  action  is  necessary. 
This  is  a very  great  mistake;  for  without  filing  the 
second  petition  for  discharge,  which  requires  seventy 
days  notice,  the  applicant  stands  precisely  in  the 
same  relation  to  his  creditors  as  before  the  bankrupt 
law  was  enacted. 

We  are  authorized  to  make  this  statement  for  the 
information  of  such  as  are  concerned,  and  therefore 
repeat,  that,  without  the  final  action  being  had  on 
the  petition  for  discharge,  all  previous  proceedings 
are  utterly  valueless. 

United  Slates  district  court — in  bankrupey — March  3. 
Judge  Betts  presiding.— The  number  of  petitions  yes- 
terday was  twenty-seven.  The  following  only  were 
were  opposed: 

Stephen  S.  Clark, — two  days  given  to  file  objec- 
tions. The  same  in  the  case  of  Horace  James, 
Theodore  P.  Bogert  and  Thomas  D.  Lee. 

Win.  T.  Palmer — objections  filed;  referred  to  Og- 
den Edwards. 

Mr.  Goddard,  who  appeared  for  the  petitioners, 
asked  the  court  if  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a daily  notice  of  the  second  notice,  published  for 
seventy  days,  or  whether  the  act  would  not  be  com- 
plied with  if  published  once.  He  thought  it  was  in 
the  power  of  the  court  to  order  such  notice  as  it 
deemed  sufficient. 

His  honor  said,  the  two  judges  had  given  this  much 
deliberation,  and  they  did  not  understand  it  to  be  the 
usage  of  courts,  that  when  publication  was  ordered 
for  a certain  number  of  days,  it  could  be  satisfied 
with  any  shorter  period — it  was  not  the  case  in  any 
judicial  proceedings,  in  any  department  of  govern- 
ment. He  thought  there  would  be  great  hazard,  and 
indeed  injustice,  in  directing  a shorter  publication; 
and  indeed  it  might  become  the  ground  for  setting 
proceedings  aside.  When  the  law  said  70  days  it 
meant  70  days;  and  if  the  court  ruled  that  one,  two 
or  three  days  would  satisfy  it,  the  insufficiency  of 
notice  might  be  made  the  ground  of  opposition,  and 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  have  to  be  gone  over 
again. 

It  would  seem,  his  honor  said,  that  the  bankrupt 
only  was  to  be  considered;  but  the  court  thought  that 
they  were  bound  to  consider  the  interest  of  the  cre- 
ditor, and  though  any  particular  arrangement  might 
be  convenient  to  the  bankrupt,  they  could  not  abridge 
any  of  the  privileges,  or  deprive  the  creditor  of  any 
of  his  rights.  The  court  had  adopted  the  course 
that  they  thought  expedient,  so  to  execute  the  law 
as  to  secure  to  the  creditor  every  right,  and  put 
the  bankrupt  to  no  hazard;  and  this  had  better  be 
submitted  to,  until  the  question  had  been  decided  by 
the  higher  court. 

They  had  communicated  with  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  who  were  desirous  of  adopting  some 
rule,  which  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Union, 
and  he  regretted  that  lie  had  not  heard  from  them: 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  either  not  sufficiently  clear, 
and  required  some  consideration,  or  so  clear  as  not 
to  require  any  further  rule. 

His  honor  said  he  saw  no  reason  to  make  any  al- 
teration, particularly  as  he  had  sent  to  the  supreme 
court,  who  would  probably  devise  a rule  to  be  uni- 
f >rm  throughout  . the  states.  He  however  did  not  see 
the  necessity  of  publishing  in  more  than  one  paper, 
and  should  make  such  order  in  all  proceedings  before 
him. 

He  should  also  make  a rule  that  in  case  of  the 
sickness  or  absence  of  the  judge  upon  any  return 
day,  the  period  for  showing  cause  should  be  contin- 
ued until  the  next  sitting  of  the  court. 

N.  Y.  Express. 

8th.  Arrest  and  discharge. 

Legal  decisions.  The  United  States,  upon  relation 
of  Jonathan  Ramaley,  vs.  J.  W.  Dobbins,  constable, 
United  States  district  court.  Habeas  corpus. 

On  motion  of  T.  Mellon,  esq.,  and  presentation  of 
the  proper  petition  in  the  court,  his  honor,  judge  Ir- 
win, granted  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  returnable  at 
3 o’clock,  P.  M.  on  Saturday  last. 

By  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus,  it  appeared 
that  the  relator,  Jonathan  Ramaley,  was  arrested 
on  an  executien  issued  by  an  alderman  of  the  city 
of  Pittsburg;  that  previously  to  said  arrest,  the  rela- 
tor had  filed  his  petition  in  due  form  in  the  said  court 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law;  that  the  schedule 
annexed  to  said  petition  contained  the  name  and 
amount  of  the  debt.,  &c.,  of  the  arresting  creditor; 
that  the  said  court  had  made  an  order,  appointing  the 


12th  day  of  March  next,  for  the  hearing  of  R.elator 
and  his  creditors,  and  that  notice  of  this  order  was 
published  according  to  law. 

The  court  decided  that  the  relator  being  thus  ac- 
cording to  law,  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court, — and  being  bound  at  all  times  to  abide  its  or- 
ders and  decrees  in  the  matter  of  his  petition,  he  was 
entitled  to  its  protection,  by  being  privileged  from 
arrest  in  the  case  before  them,  pending  the  proceed- 
ings in  his  application  for  relief  under  the  bankrupt 
law,  and  it  therefore  ordered  that  the  said  relator 
be  discharged  from  his  arrest,  and  that  the  arresting 
creditor  pay  the  cost  of  the  proceeding  on  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  [Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

A case  was  decided  during  the  present  week  in 
one  of  the  state  courts  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  the 
decisions  heretofore  made  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  by  judges  Story,  Heath,  Betts  and  Gil- 
christ were  further  confirmed.  A motion  was  made 
to  discharge  a person  from  arrest  because  he  had 
been  decreed  a bankrupt  in  the  district  court  of  the 
United  Slates  on  the  26th  of  April  last.  The  state 
court  after  hearing  the  remarks  of  counsel,  pro  and 
con,  decided  as  follows: 

We  have  no  doubt  about  this  case,  the  debtor  is 
not  entitled  to  his  discharge  from  arrest  until  he  has 
attained  his  final  certificate.  In  the  meantime  any 
creditor  may  arrest  him,  except  when  he  is  actually 
attending  before  the  court  or  the  commissioner,  or 
on  his  way  to  or  thence.  The  decree  of  bankruptcy 
is  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  and  only  serves  to  vest 
the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  in  assignees,  for  the 
equal  benefit  of  all  his  creditors.  It  does  not  pro- 
tect the  debtor  from  process  against  his  person. — 
Rule  refused. 

Judge  Gilchist,  U.  S.  district  judge  of  tha  state  of 
South  Carolina,  differing  from  judges  Irwin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Potter,  of  South  Carolina,  has  decided 
that  a petitioner  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act 
is  not  entitled  to  exemption  from  arrest  by  his  cre- 
ditors; and  intimates  the  opinion  that  such  exemp- 
tion would  notarise  until  the  petitioner  shall  have 
actually  received  his  final  discharge  and  certificates 
thereof. 

The  supreme  court  of  Virginia  have  decided  that 
a voluntary  applicant  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  bankrupt  law,  could  not  upon  the  mere  filing 
his  petition,  and  notifying  his  creditors  of  his  inten- 
tions to  apply  for  a decree  declaring  him  a bank- 
rupt, but  before  such  a decree  be  obtained,  claim  an 
exemption  from  arrest  at  the  instance  of  one  of  his 
creditors. 

The  Pittsburg  Chronicle  notices  the  following  de- 
cision in  bankruptcy,  made  in  that  city  last  week. — 
It  is  in  accordance  with  others  which  have  been 
made  here  and  elsewhere: 

In  the  case  of  Roland  vs.  Haveland,  which  was  re- 
cently brought  before  his  honor  Judge  Grier,  on  mo- 
tion of  T.  Hamilton,  esq.,  rule  on  plaintiff  to  show 
cause  of  action,  arid  why  the  defendant  should  not 
be  discharged  on  common  bail  because  defendant  had 
been  declared  a bankrupt;  the  court  refused  to  grant 
such  rule,  the  defendant  not  having  obtained  his  final 
discharge  under  the  bankrupt  law. 

Bankrupt  law.  John  Durham,  (M.)  was  yester- 
day brought  before  Judge  Harrington  of  the  superior 
court  of  this  state,  on  a habeas  corpus  directed  to 
the  sheriff  and  gaolor  of  Kent  county,  who  returned 
that  he  had  the  petitioner  in  custody  under  two  writs 
of  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  issued  on  the  28th  June 
and  14th  July,  1842. 

Mr.  Comegys  for  the  petitioner  produced  a certifi- 
cate that  the  petitioner  had  been  declared  a bankrupt 
by  the  District  court  of  the  Delaware  district,  on 
the  28th  July,  1842,  upon  his  petition  filed  before  the 
issuing  of  the  writs  of  ca.  sa.;  and  he  moved  his  dis- 
charge from  prison  on  the  ground  that  the  decree  of 
bankruptcy  entitled  him  to  such  relief.  He.  argued 
that  the  bankrupt  law  suspended  the  operations  of  the 
state  insolvent  laws  at  least  so  far  as  they  were  in 
conflict.  That  law  contemplates  the  presence  and 
aid  of  the  bankrupt  to  assist  the  assignee  in  the  col- 
lection of  his  assets,  and  it  requires  his  personal  pre- 
sence in  court  at  all  times  to  answer  such  interroga- 
tories as  may  be  put  to  him  by  his  creditors.  His 
presence  is  necessary  to  a successful  prosecution  of 
his  petition  in  the  bankrupt  court;  and  if  a creditor 
may  throw  him  in  prison  pending  his  application,  or 
keep  him  there  after  he  is  decreed  to  be  a bankrupt, 
it  might  defeat  his  petition  and,  so  far,  frustrate  the 
object  and  design  of  the  bankrupt  law.  He  argued 
also  that  the  imprisonment  could  only  be  with  a view 
to  extort  from  him  money  or  property  which  by  the 
decree  was  vested  in  the  assignee  and  no  longer  un- 
der his  control:  and  if  its  object  could  be  effected  it 
would  be  in  fraud  of  the  bankrupt  law  which  requires 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  bankrupt’s  effects. 
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Eut  Ihe  judge  refused  Ihe  motion;  and  said,  that 
the  art.  of  congress  gives  no  such  effect  to  the  decree 
of  bankruptcy  as  now,  claimed  for  it.  Such  decree 
operates  as  an  assignment  of  the  property,  hut  not  os 
a discharge  of  either  the  person  or  the  debt.  The 
linal  certificate  does  both;  hut,  before  that, he  did  not 
consider  that  the  bankrupt  la  w arrested  the  operation 
of  the  state  laws  at  least  to  the  extent  of  annulling 
that  which  was  lawfully  done  by  state  process  be- 
fore the  first  decree.  He  doubted  whether  it  would 
before  the  final  decree.  The  petitioner  was  lawfully 
in  prison  in  execution  for  debt;  he  had  commenced 
proceedings  for  a discharge  under  the,  bankrupt,  law 
and  had  been  decreed  a bankrnpt,  but  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  lie  would  yet  obtain  his  discharge  ■without 
which  he  would  he  entitled  to  none  of  the  benefits  of 
that  law.  Jf  his  petition  in  the  bankrupt  court  should 
be  finally  dismissed  how  would  the  judge  justify  a 
decision  on  the  present  motion  discharging  him  from 
these  executions?  Or  how  would  the  petitioner  be 
returned  to  prison  after  he  was  once  discharged  Iron) 
these  ca.  sa’s.  The  petitioner’s  creditors  having 
lawfully  thrown  him  in  prison  had  a right  to  keep 
him  there  until  discharged  bv  due  course  of  law; 
which,  without  payment  of  the  debt,  can  only  be  by 
resort  to  our  state  insolvent  laws,  or  the  paramount 
law  of  congress.  But  this  law  makes  no  provision 
lor  the  discharge  of  the  person  of  a bankrupt  only  as 
that  results  from  a discharge  of  his  debls  which  takes 
place  on  the  final  decree  and  certificate  in  bankrupt- 
cy. 

If  the  petitioner  is  subjected  to  inconvenience  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  petition  in  the  district  court  it 
is  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  condition  resulting 
from  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  creditors’ power  over 
him.  His  confinement  does  not  stop  those  proceed- 
ings as  his  personal  presence  in  court  is  not  necessa- 
ry except  for  examination  when  that  is  requued;and 
if  that  necessity  arises,  he  will  have  ample  relief  by 
application  to  the  bankrupt  court  which  has  power 
to  carry- out  the  act  of  congress  in  all  cases.  The 
obv  ious  form  would  be  by  a motion  in  that  court  for  a 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  up  for  the  purpose  of 
such  examination  but  not  for  his  discharge.  When 
that  object  was  effected  he  would  be  remanded  to 
prison  until  by  a full  discharge  of  his  debts  his  per- 
sonal discharge  was  effected. 

The  judge  added,  that  even  if  he  was  wrong  in  the 
opinion  that  this  imprisonment  was  not  in  conflict 
with  any  rights  the  petitioner  has  under  the  bankrupt 
law  in  the  present  state  of  the  matter,  the  motion  for 
his  discharge,  being  grounded  upon  a supposed  inter- 
ference with  the  proceedings  in  the  district  court, 
ought  to  be  made  in  that  court.  That  court  is  fully 
competent  to  sustain  its  own  jurisdiction  and  to  re- 
lieve from  proceedings  in  the  state  courts  by  enjoin- 
ing the  parties;  but  the  application  to  a state  judge 
must  be  founded  on  the  want  of  lawful  authority  to 
imprison  upon  the  ca.  sa.  and  must  show  a discharge 
of  the.  judgment  or  other  immunity  of  the  person 
from  arrest. 

The  prisoner  was  remanded  to  custody. 

[Delaware  Journal. 

Judge  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  has  decided  that 
the  day  appointed  to  show  cause  against  the  bank- 
rupt’s discharge,  is  too  late  for  an  opposing  creditor 
to  come  in,  file  his  reasons  against  such  discharge, 
and  apply  for  an  order  to  take  testimony.  He  must 
have  appeared  earlier,  and  must  have  his  testimony- 
ready,  with  the  report  of  the  commissioner  thereon, 
so  that  the  matter  may  be  heard  and  determined  on 
the  day  appointed  for  showing  cause.  Still,  if  t he 
creditor  show  to  the  court  any  good  cause  for  his  de- 
lay, the  court  will  give  him  further  time  to  take  or 
complete  his  proofs. 

Another  point  decided  was  that  the  court  will  not, 
except  in  extreme  cases,  exercise  its  extraordinary- 
power  of  suspending  the  operation  of  the  process  of 
the  state  courts;  but  will  leave  the  assignee  to  pursue 
his  own  rights  by  regular  process  of  law.  Hence  if 
execution  issue  againstthe  bankrupt’s  property  after 
he  has  been  decreed  a bankrupt,  the  assignee  must 
pursue  his  remedy  in  proper  courts,  the  same  as  any 
third  person  whose  property  is  levied  on  improperly. 
If  execution  be  issued  after  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
and  before  such  decree,  the  course  is  the  same.  The 
assignee,  when  one  is  appointed,  must  follow  the 
goods  in  whosesoever  hands  they  may  be — provided 
he  has  any  right  to  them;  the  court  expressed  its  o- 
pinion,  however,  that  in  such  a case  the  execution 
creditor's  lien  must  prevail;  and  that  ihe  property  of 
the  assignee,  in  the  goods,  &c.,  of  the  bankrupt,  re- 
lates back  no  farther  than  the  time  of  the  decree  of 
bankruptcy. 

tto.  also  where  the  bankrupt  is  under  arrest,  or  is 
imprisoned  under  civil  process,  the  court  will  not  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  of  such  process:  but  if  the 
bankrupt’s  presence  is  necessary  before  the  court,  or 
a commissi  jU  to  be  examined,  Sic.  it  wijl  grant  a ha- 


beas corpus  for  bringing  him  there  for  that  purpose;  | 
Ihus  leaving  it  to  Ihe  slaie  court's,  on  application 
made  to  them,  to  allow  such  operation  to  the  pro-  • 
feedings  in  bankruptcy  as  they  may  feel  bound  by 
the  law,  to  do. 

9th.  Persons  applying  whether  partners,  jier- i 

CHANTS,  &C. 

In  the  ease  of  a bankrupt  firm,  in  Boston,  one  j 
member  of  which  resided  in  that  city,  anil  the  other  I 
in  New  Hampshire,  Judge  Story  decided,  that  the 
iatter  eou.d  get  his  discharge  through  the  Boston  ' 
district  court. 

An  important  point  was  recently  decided  in  a case  i 
of  bankruptcy,  before  the  United  States  district  court  | 
for  the  middle  dislrict  of  Tennessee.  If  it  should  be  j 
sustained  by  future  decisions,  it  will  be  of  much  con-  j 
sequence  in  relation  to  mercantile  partnerships. — 
The  decision  was,  that  if  the  partners  become  insol- 
vent, they  can  be  declared  bankrupts  under  the  four- 
teenth section  of  the  act  of  congress,  on  account  of 
their  insolvency  alone. 

New  York  U.  S.  court— before  Judge  Bells.  In  the 
case  of  Levi  Dodge,  Judge  Betts  said  objections  had 
been  made  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  petitioner’s  pa- 
pers. That  the  petitioner  does  net  show  that  the 
various  firms  of  which  he  was  a member  ai*e  insol- 
vent, and  1 hat  they  are  not  in  a situation  to  apply  for 
the  benefit  of  the  law.  There  are  other  objections 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  judgments  are  set 
forth.  The  general  allegation  is  that  the  schedule 
is  uncertain  and  indefinite;  that  the  inventory  is  loose 
and  uncertain  in  the  description.  The.  main  objec- 
tion, however,  is,  that  the  petitioner  was  a member 
of  various  firms,  and  it  is  not  stated  if  they  are  dis- 
solved. The  provisions  of  the  act  do  not  look  to  the 
condition  of  other  parties  with  whom  the  petitioner 
may  be  connected.  It  is  immaterial  whetherthe  firm 
of  which  he  was  a member  was  insolvent  or  not. 

It  may  happen  that  a firm  may  be  perfectly  sol- 
vent, while  one  of  the  partners  is  riot.  That  objec- 
tion cannot  be  made  available.  A person  may  ap- 
ply for  the  benefit  of  this  law,  without  averring  the 
dissolution  of  a copartnership,  or  the  insolvency  of 
others  with  whom  he  may  be  connected.  The  ob- 
jections on  these  grounds  are  not  sustained.  Obi'ec- 
tions-are  also  made  to  the  manner  in  which  the  real 
estate  is  set  forth  in  the  schedule.  He  states  the 
county'  and  town,  and  gives  the  name  of  the  grantor. 
That  is  sufficiently  accurate.  The  objections  are 
overruled. 

In  the  case  of  Otis  P.  Jewett,  objections  are  made 
to  his  schedule  as  not  being  accurate  and  sufficient. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  schedule  is  very  loose  and 
vague,  and  without  any  thing  to  exculpate  that  loose- 
ness, the  court  would  certainly  not  receive  it.  But 
he  says  under  oath  that  he  has  made  it  as  accurate 
as  he  possibly  could,  and  he  gives  his  reasons  for  not 
having  made  it  more  full  and  complete.  If  he  has 
not  made  a prompt,  fair  and  full  statement,  such  as 
he  should  have  made,  (hat  may  be  shown  on  proof 
and  it  will  vitiate  the  proceedings.  As  a question  of 
law  the  papers  are  deemed  sufficient,  but  the  oppos- 
ing party  may  go  on  and  show  if  he  can  bring  proof 
lhat  the  petitioner  could  have  made  a fuller  and  fair- 
er statement. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  Chester  S.  Kasson/on 
the  question  whether  jewelry  can  be  retained  by  a 
petitioner,  will  be  given  this  day. 

The  only  petitioner  opposed  yesterday  was  John 
Newman.  [JVew  York  Courier. 

Involuntary  bankruptcy.  The  New  Haven  Herald 
contains  a report  of  a ease  tried  a few  days  since  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  circuit  court  sitting  at  Hartford, 
wherein  David  YVakeman,  as  creditor,  was  petitioner 
for  a decree  of  bankruptcy  against  Rufus  Hovt,  a 
carriage  manufacturer  residing  in  Fairfield  county. 
The  facts  in  the  case  are  thus  stated: 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  were  pur- 
chased at  Bridgeport,  New  York,  and  other  places. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  1842,  Hoyt  being  deeply  embar- 
rassed and  pressed  for  security  by  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditor, executed  to  certain  family  connexions  to  whom 
he  was  indebted,  mortgages  and  assignments  of  all 
his  property,  including  the  stock,  tools,  &c.  in  his 
carriage  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  mortgagees  a preference  over  his  general  credi- 
tors. There  was  no  evidence  or  claim  that  at  the 
time  of  making  the  morlgages  on  which  the  petition- 
ing creditor  relied  as  constituting  acts  of  bankruptcy, 
Hoyt  had  any  intention  of  applying  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bankrupt  act. 

The  application  was  opposed  on  two  grounds: 

1.  That  Hoyt  was  not  “a  merchant  or  using  the 
trade  of  iVserchandise,  or  a retailer  of  merchandise  ” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act;  and  2,  that  the  mort- 
gages, &c  though  made  with  the  intent  to  secure  a 
preference  to  particular  creditors,  were  not  fraudu-  ' 
lent,  and  did  not  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  1 


The  court  (Judge  Judson  presiding),  overruled  the 
objections  on  both  points,  and  decided  that  the  de- 
fendant had  committed  acts  of  bankruptcy,  and  oir'ht 
to  be  declared  bankrupt  by  the  court. 

Circuit  court  of  the  United  States— In  bankruptcy— 
Opinions  were  delivered  in  two  eases,  which  came 
before  the  district  court  on  the  report  of  a commis- 
sioner and  were  adjourned  into  Ihe  circuit  court. 

The  first  was  the  case  of  William  Ingalls  of  Bos- 
ton, in  which  it  appeared,  that  the  balance  in  court 
from  which  the  costs  taxed  are  first  to  be  deducted 
is  the  sum  of.$796,  of  which  sum  $53  33  belong  to 
the  estate  of  said  William  Ingalls;  and  $742  67  be- 
long to  the  estate  of  Harvey  & Ingalls,  of  which  firm 
Ingalls  was  a member.  The  petition  for  the  benefit 
of  the  act  of  congress  was  presented  bv  William  In- 
galls, and  no  decree  of  bankruptcy  has'been  entered 
against  Harvey  and  Ingalls. 

Debts  to  the  amount  of  $65  have  been  proved  a- 
gainst  William  Ingalls,  and  to  the  amount  of  $1  S92 
53  against  Harvey  and  Ingalls. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  court  were(l) 
How  shall  the  costs  be  apportioned?  (2)  How  shall 
the  funds  be  distributed  between  the  private  creditors 
of  William  Ingalls  and  the  partnership  creditors  of 
Harvey  & Ingalls? 

Story,  J.  upon  these  questions,  was  of  opinion.  (J) 
that  the  costs  of  (he  proceedings  ought  to  be  appor- 
tioned upon  the  separate  funds  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
upon  the  joint  fund  of  the  partners  in  proportion  to 
the  relative  value  thereor  pro  rata.  (2)  That  the 
separate  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  are  solely  entitled 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  separate  estate  of  the  bankrupt 
and  the  joint  creditors  are  entitled  solely  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  joint  estate  of  the  partnership,  there  being 
no  surplus  beyond  the  amount  due  to  the  creditors 
upon  either  fund  or  estate. 

In  the  case  of  Henry  B.  Williams,  of  Boston,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  balance  in  court,  from  which  the 
costs  are  to  be  deducted,  is  the  sum  of  $578  70  the 
SUm  belon?s  ‘0  the  separate  estate 
ol  said  Williams.  The  bankrupt.  Williams  was  a 
member  of  the  firms  of  E.  Whiting  & Co.  and  Tur- 
pin & Williams.  Debts  to  the  amount  of  $917  !*> 
have  been  proved  against  H.  B.  Williams,  and  to  the 
amount  of  $1,075  against  E.  Whiting  & Co.  or  rather 
against  Williams  as  a member  of  that  firm. 

Upon  these  facts  the  question  submitted  to  the 
court  was,  whether  the  creditors  of  (he  said  Williams 

individually,  and  the  creditors  of  E.  Whiting  & Co. 

shall  share  pari  passu  the  funds  in  court,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  claims,  or  in  what  manner  the 
lunds  shall  be  distributed? 

Story  J.  upon  this  question,  was  of  opinion,  that 

the  lund  was  exclusively  distributable  amon-  the  se- 
parate creditors  of  the  said  bankrupt.  Williams  and 
that  there  being  no  surplus,  the  joint  creditors  of  the 
firm  of  E.  Whiling  & Co.  are  not  entitled  to  any 
share  in  the  said  fund.  [Boston  Dai[y  Mv_  J 

10th.  Preferences  given,  frauds  and  rights  of 

BANKRUPTS  OVER  PROPERTY. 

Important  decisions  in  bankruptcy.  It  has  beep 
decided  in  Boston,  in  the  U.  States  district  court 
that  whilst  a petition  of  creditors  pravin-  that  » 
debtor  may  be  declared  bankrupt,  is  pending,  said 
debtor  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  his  property  and  an 
injunction  to  prevent  him  was  ordered  to  be'i’ssued 

In  New  York,  in  a case  where  one  of  the  credi 
tors  of  the  applicant  excepted  to  his  being  decreed 
a bankrupt  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  owin'- 
debts  which  had  been  created  by  reason  of  a defal- 
cation while  acting  in  a fiduciary  capacity,  the  court 
overruled  tne  exception,  and  decided  thatanv^er 
son  (otherwise  qualified)  may  become  a volunteer 
bankrupt  under  the  act,  who  is  owing  debts  which 
shall  not  have  been  rrealed  in  consequence  of  a de- 
falcation as  a public  officer,  or  as  executor,  adminis- 
trator,  guardian  or  trustee,  or  while  acting  in  any 
other  fidudiary  capacity,  although  he  may  at  the 

create^6’  °W6  ^ debtS  wbich  have  ^eu  thus 

It  has  been  discovered  in  the  N.  York  U S dis 
trict  court  by  Judge  Betts,  that  the  creditors  of  a" 
bankrupt  who  fail  to  file  and  prove  their  claims 
within  the  time  limited  in  the  notice  to  creditors 
are  shut  out  from  any  dividend  directed  to  be  made 
to  those  who  have  so  filed  and  proved  their  claims 
If  any  mture  dividend  should  be  declared  they  mav 
come  in  and  present  their  claims.  * 

In  Kentucky,  before  Judge  Morris,  in  a petition  of 
creditors  to  have  a man  declared  an  involuntary 
bankrupt,  on  the,  ground  that,  being  a retail  deale/ 
he  hac.  in  January,  1842,  in  contemplation  of  bank- 
ruptcy fraudulently  conveyed  a wav  all  his  proper 
ty,  preferring  some  and  excluding  other  creditors- 
ii  was  decided  that  to  constitute  an  act  of  bai.krunt- 
cy,  such  conveyances  must  be  fraudulent  accordin'- 
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to  the  laws  of  Kentucky- -it  is  not  sufficient  that  it 
was  fraudulent  as  violating  the  policy  of  the  bank- 
rupt law. 

Before  the  same  judge  a man  petitioned  to  be  a 
declared  bankrupt.  It  appeared  that  the  petitioner 
was  a defaulter  as  former  clerk  of  the  Louisville 
city  council.  Held,  that  defaulters  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  bankrupt  law,  as  voluntary  ap- 
plicants, to  a discharge  from  any  of  their  debts,  and 
that  the  applicant  was  a defaulter  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  says:  “In  the  case  of 
Ezekiel  Daws,  a merchant  owing  debts  to  the  amount 
of  §2,000,  a petition  having  been  filed  by  creditors 
to  whom  he  owed  more  than  §500,  praying  that  he 
might  he  declared  a bankrupt,  and  the  question  be- 
ing whether  he  had  made  a fraudulent  conveyance, 
Judge  Mason  yesterday  decided  that  a deed  of  trust 
by  such  a merchant,  made  when  he  was  insolvent, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  some  creditors  preference 
or  priority  over  others,  is  to  be  considered  in  con- 
templation of  bankruptcy,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
second  section  of  the  bankrupt  act,  and  fraudulent 
within  the  meaning  of  the  first  section.  This  deci- 
sion is  a preliminary  step  to  a bill  by  the  assignee  in 
bankruptcy  against  the  trustees  on  the  deed,  to  have 
the  trust  fund  disposed  of  rateably  amongst  all  the 
bona  Jide  creditors  of  Daws. 

In  anothercase,  the  same  question  which  is  decided 
by  Jude  Mason,  has  been  adjourned  into  the  circuit 
court,  to  be  determined  by  Judge  Daniel. 

Judge  Conklin,  of  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  has  given  an  important  opinion  in  a recent 
case  of  bankruptcy.  An  assignment  was  made  by  a 
firm  in  Oneida  county,  on  the  20th  of  April  last. 
“They  directed,  in  that  instrument,  that  all  their 
property,  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  should  be  divid- 
ed and  distributed  among  their  creditors  by  their  as- 
signees, in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  same  were  in 
the  hands  of  an  assignee  under  the  bankrupt  act  of 
the  United  States,  by  virtue  of  proceedings  duly  had 
in  bankruptcy.  Their  assignment  was  excepted  to 
by  some  of  their  creditors,  as  in  itself  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy, or  at  least  as  contravening  the  purpose  of 
the  bankrupt  act,  and  they  were  petitioned  against 
in  bankruptcy.  The  decision  of  his  honor,  Judge 
Conklin,  declares  their  assignment  void,  and  at  the 
same  time  notifies  the  world  that  voluntary  assign- 
ments, whether  they  give  preferences  or  do  not  give 
them , must  henceforth  cease  under  the  bankrupt  law 
of  the  United  States.  Probably  a consent  in  writ- 
ing, for  consideralion#signed  by  all  the  creditors, 
might  uphold  a voluntary  assignment.  By  acquies- 
cence, too,  on  the  part  of  all  the  creditors,  in  a par- ! 
ticular  instance,  the  trust  created  by  such  an  instru- 
ment might  be  executed,  and  not  be  disturbed  after- 
wards. But  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  debtor 
should  not  himself  become  a petitioner  in  bankrupt- 
cy, until  the  completion  of  the  trust.” 

Sometime  in  March  last,  Henry  Breneman,  mer- 
chant in  Columbia,  made  an  assignment  of  all  his 
effects  under  the  insolvent  laws  of  this  state,  prefer- 
ring certain  of  his  creditors.  A petition  was  after- 
wards presented  to  the  district  court,  Judge  Ran- 
dall, by  two  of  his  Philadelphia  creditors,  praying  to 
have  said  Breneman  declared  a bankrupt  under  the 
law  of  congress.  The  case  was  under  examination 
in  Philadelphia  for  several  days,  when  Judge  Ran- 
dall delivered  his  opinion,  deciding  that  the  petition 
of  said  creditors  ought  to  be  granted,  and  according- 
ly declared  Breneman  a bankrupt.  This  decsion,  of 
course,  takes  his  property  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
assignees  and  divides  it  equally  among  all  his  credi- 
tors, and  decides  also  that  the  insolvent  laws  of  the 
state  are  superceded  by  the  general  bankrupt  law, 
in  cases  where  a man’s  debts  exceed  §2,000,  the  only 
case  in  which  he  can  be  declared  a bankrupt  against 
his  will. 

A highly  important  decision,  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  in  cases  of  voluntary  assignments  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  preferred  creditors,  was  had  in 
the  district  court  of  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  the 
21st  ult.  before  judge  Randall,  in  which  Henry  Bre- 
neman, late  merchant  of  Columbia,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, was  declared  a bankrupt,  on  the  application  of  j 
certain  Philadelphia  creditors.  Mr.  B.  had  convey- 
ed all  his  property  by  deed  of  assignment  on  the  10th  I 
March,  1812,  to  Reuben  Mullison,  in  trust  to  pay  | 
certain  preferred  creditors  On  the  seventh  day  of  j 
April  last,  certain  creditors  applied  to  have  Mr.  B.  | 
declared  a bankrupt — contending  that  the  assignment  i 
is  in  violation  of  the  act  of  congress  entitled  “an  act  i 
to  establish  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  through-  i 
out  the  United  States,”  passed  August  19,  1841,  and  j 
therefore  void,  and  is  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
And  the  respondent  contended, 

1.  That  the  assignment  is  not  fraudulent  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act  of  congress,  as  all  the  prefer- 
red debts  are  honestly  and  justly  due. 


2.  That  it.  was  not  made  in  contemplation  of  bank- 
ruptcy, as  the  respondent  at  the  time  avowed  his  de- 
termination not  to  apply  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
rupt law. 

3.  That  it  was  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  his 
creditors. 

Judge  Randall. — It  is  admitted  that  in  this  case  there 
was  no  moral  fraud — that  all  the  debts  preferred  were 
bona  fide,  and  justly  due  and  that  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  independently  of  the  bankrupt  law, 
the  legality  of  the  assignment  could  not  be  question- 
ed. It  was  the  exercise  of  a power  resulting  from 
the  ownership  of  property  which  the  law  had  not  re 
strained.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
acts  of  parties  who  intend  nothing  that  is  dishonest 
or  immoral,  become  legally  fraudulent  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  law,  a familiar  instance  of  which 
is  the  sale  of  personal  property  for  a valuable  con- 
sideration, where  the  property  is  left  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  vendor.  This,  although  perfectly  honest 
and  binding  between  the  parties,  is,  in  law,  fraudu- 
lent as  to  creditors,  because  it  enables  the  debtor  to 
obtain  credit  by  the  possession  of  goods  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled.  The  whole  policy  of  the  bankrupt 
law  is  equality  among  the  creditors.  It  was  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  debtor  from  giving  all  his  property 
to  some  relative  or  favorite  creditor,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  the  rest,  and  declares  that  such  disposition  of 
his  property  shall  be  void,  as  a fraud  upon  the  credi- 
tors not  preferred.  That  such  was  the  intention  of 
congress  in  passing  the  law  now  in  force  cannot  be 
questioned. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  provides  for  the  case 
of  involuntary  bankrupts,  by  declaring  that  M future 
payments,  securities,  conveyances  &c.  made  or  given 
by  any  bankrupt,  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy  shall 
be  void  and  a fraud  on  the  act,  and  the  assignee  under 
the  bankruptcy  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  the  property 
as  part  of  the  bankrupt’s  estate;  and  then  provides  that 
in  case  of  a voluntary  application,  if  any  such  assign- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  petitioner  after  the  1st  of 
January,  1841,  (upwards  of  seven  months  before  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and  more  than  a year  before  it  took 
effect,)  in  contemplation  of  the  passage  of  a bankrupt 
law  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  his  discharge,  unless 
assented'to  by  a majority  of  the  creditors  not  prefer- 
red, thus  showing  a marked  distinction  between  the 
cases  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  bankrupts. 

Again,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  assignee  to  claim 
the  property  as  part  of  the  assets  of  the  bankruptcy — 
but  how  can  this  be  done,  unless  the  party  be  declar- 
ed a bankrupt,  for  until  the  decree  of  bankruptcy 
there  can  be  no  assignee.  The  doctrine  contended 
for  by  the  respondent’s  counsel  would  completely 
nullify  so  much  of  the  law  as  prohibits  a preference 
of  one  creditor  over  another.  A man  might  assign 
the  whole  of  his  estate  to  one  or  more  favorite  credi- 
tors. to  whom  he  was  bona  fide  indebted,  and  not  ap- 
ply for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law,  but,  if  press- 
ed by  his  other  creditors,  be  content  with  an  exemp- 
tion from  personal  arrest,  by  a discharge  under  the 
state  insolvent  law,  and  if  his  creditors  cannot  pro- 
ceed against' him  and  have  him  declared  a bankrupt, 
by  adverse  proceedings  the  assignment  would  remain 
effectual.  Such  l conceive  could  not  have  been  the 
intention  of  congress. 

The  law  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  creditors 
as  well  as  debtors,  but  the  construction  of  the  re- 
spondent would  render  it  for  the  benefit  of  debtors 
only.  It  has  been  said  that  congress  has  no  power  to 
pass  a law  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
void  an  assignment  recognized  by  the  laws  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  argument  was  not  much  pressed:  in- 
deed it  could  not  be,  for  independent  of  the  express 
power  given  to  congress,  by  the  eighth  section  of  the 
first  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  decisions  which  recognise  the  validity  of  assign- 
ments with  such  preferences  recognize  them  express- 
ly on  the  ground  that  there  was  rio  bankrupt  law  in 
existence  at  the  time.  But  it  is  said  the  respondent 
never  intended  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
rupt law  and  therefore  the  assignment  was  not  made 
in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy.  Bankruptcy  howe- 
ver does  not  consist  in  the  proceedings  in  court;  it 
takes  place  in  the  course  of  a man’s  business,  and  the 
proceedings  in  court  are  to  ascertain  whether  the 
party  was  or  was  not  a bankrupt  at  the  time  the  origi- 
nal petition  was  filed.  Bankruptcy  is  said  to  be  the 
state  of  a man  unable  to  pursue  his  business  and  meet 
his  engagements  in  consequence  of  the  derangement 
of  his  affairs.  Now  what  can  more  effectually  ren- 
der a man  unable  to  pursue  his  business  and  meet  his 
engagementss  than  a transfer  of  all  his  property  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  his  creditors  and  to  the  exclu- 
, sion  of  others.  Can  it  be  supposed  he  did  not  con- 
| template  the  entire  breaking  up  of  his  business  and 
his  inability  to  meet  his  engagements  at  the  time  he 
executed  the  assignment.  In  this  case  the  instru- 
• ment  itself  avers  as  part  of  the  consideration  “sun- 


dry debts  and  sums  of  money  ovying  by  said  Henry 
Breneman.  which  he  is  unable  to  pay  at  present.”  It 
would  he  difficult  indeed  to  establish  that  any  act  was 
done  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ad  of  congress,  if  Ibis  is  not  such  an  act. 
Again,  it  is  said  this  assignment  was  yielded  to  the 
importunity  of  his  creditors  and  therefore  it  is  not  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

In  England  it  has  been  decided  that  a debtor,  who 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  his  creditor  delivers 
him  a portion  of  his  property  in  satisfaction  of  his 
debt  whereby  the  creditor  obtains  more  than  the 
other  creditors  will  receive  in  an  equal  distribution, 
does  not  thereby  commit  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  But 
rio  case  can  he  found  in  which  a debtor  surrendered 
the  whole  of  his  properly,  to  the  importunity  of  his 
creditors  which  was  not  declared  an  act  of  bankrupt- 
cy. Because  by  the  surrender  of  the  whole  and 
breaking  up  of  his  business  the  debtor  doss  not  re- 
lieve lumself  from  any  present  difficulty  which  is 
considered  the  motive,  for  such  an  act  when  really 
done  under  the  pressure  of  a threat,  but  in  this  case 
that  question  can  hardly  be  said  to  arise  under  the 
evidence.  The  proof  of  pressure  by  any  one  before 
the  assignment  is  extremely  slight  and  several  per- 
sons are  preferred  who  do  not  appear  to  have  made  a 
demand  of  the  amount  due  them. 

In  my  opinion  the  petitioners  have  fully  establish- 
ed their  right  to  the  decree  prayed  for,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly accorded  to  them. 

Judge  Conklin,  of  the  northern  district,  New  York, 
has  decided  in  a bankrupt  case,  that  voluntary  as- 
signments, whether  they  give  preferences,  or  do  not 
give  them,  are  utterly  void  under  the  bankrupt  law. 

Some  of  the  creditors  of  Walker  & Kennet,  of  this 
city,  filed  a petition  praying  a decree  of  bankruptcy 
against  them.  An  issue  was  made,  and  on  the  trial 
it  appeared  that  W.  & K.  being  in  failing  circum- 
stances, in  April  last,  made  an  assignment  of  all  their 
property  and  effects  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  their 
crediiors,  preferring  some  of  them.  The  deed  ap- 
peared to  have  been  made,  and  the  preference  given, 
because  of  the  inability  of  W.  & Iv.  to  pay  all  their 
debts — and  it  was  held  that  it  was  fraudulent  and 
void,  and  the  making  thereof  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 
A decree  was  accordingly  entered. 

A similar  petition  was  filed  against  John  J.  Ander- 
son, he  having  made  a similar  assignment.  A jury 
was  ernpannelled  to  try  the  issues.  On  the  trial  the 
court  instructed  the  jury — 

1.  That  if  they  should  find  from  the  evidence,  that 
A.  at  the  time  he  made  the  deed,  was  insolvent — that 
the  deed  was  made;  and  the  preferences  therein  pro- 
vided for.  given,  because  of  such  insolvency — then 
then  said  deed  is  fraudulent  and  void,  and  the  making 
thereof  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And, 

2d.  If  by  the  testimony  of  persons  acquainted  with 
A’s  circumstances,  it  appeared  that  they  knew  of  no 
preperty  of  A.  not  included  in  the  assignment,  it  de- 
volved on  A.  to  prove  that  he  had  other  property; 
otherwise  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  assignment 
included  the  whole. 

The  jury,  after  receiving  the  charge  of  the  judge, 
was  adjourned  until  the  following  day. 

[St.  Louis  Neio  Era,  September  17. 

' In  Boston,  last  week,  an  application  was  made  to 
prevent  a respondent,  named  Davis,  from  disposing 
of  his  property,  by  conveying  it  by  mortgage  to  pre- 
ferred creditors,  during  the  pendency  of  a petition  to 
the  court  that  he  might  be  declared  bankrupt.  Subse- 
quently he  sold  some  of  Ins  property,  and  put  the  mo- 
ney in  his  pocket.  The  court  ordered  that  ail  in- 
junction be  issued  forthwith. 

fn  a recent  case  at  Pittsburg,  where  the  sheriff 
levied  upon  various  articles  of  household  furniture 
which  had  previously  been  returned  by  the  owners, 
on  their  application  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  in  tbeirschedule  for  the  benefit.of  theircreditors, 
Judge  Irwin  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  “from  the 
time  of  filing  a petition  in  bankruptcy,  the  petition- 
er is  by  law  deemed  a bankrupt,  and  the  property 
mentioned  in  his  schedule,  if  not  secured,  by  previ- 
ous lien,  belonged  to  his  creditors  generally,  and  could 
not  be  legally  seized  upon  execution  by  any  of  them. 

, That  if  it  remained  in  possession  of  the  petitioner  it 
i was  in  trust  for  his  creditors,  and  that  after  the  de- 
cree in  bankruptcy,  their  rights  related  back  to  the 
time  of  filing  the  petition,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  to  demand  such 
property,  or  sue  for  it  or  its  value,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Unless,  thcrerore,  it  was  proved  that 
the  application  forthe  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  act  was 
: not  bona  fide  made,  an  injunction  would  be  directed 
I to  issue  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  property  mentioned 
I in  the  execution  until  further  order,  with  permission 
to  the  respondents  to  move  to  have  it  dissolved,  in 
j case  the  petition  is  not  prosecuted,  or  in  case  a decrco 
! in  bankruptcy  should  not  be  granted.” 
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A case  has  been  recently  determined  by  the  hoA 
U.  S.  Heath  in  bankruptcy,  which  involves  principles 
of  much  importance  to  debtors  and  creditors.  A 
petition  was  filed  by  two  creditors  of  Mr.  Thos. 
J.  Flack,  of  this  city,  alleging  him  to  be  insolvont, 
and  to  have  been  guilty  of  a fraud  in  giving  prefer- 
ences to  creditors  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
and  claiming,  consequently,  that  he  should  be  de- 
clared a bankrupt.  It  was  the  first  contested  case  of 
“involuntnry  bankruptcy.”  Much  testimony  was  of- 
fered upon  Mr.  Flack’s  condition.  Mr.  Flack  failed 
in  March  last.  It  appears  that  he  was  brought  into 
sudden  difficulty  by  liabilities  he  had  incurred  for  a 
merchant  who  had  failed,  but  who  had,  when  the 
liabilities  were  assumed,  assigned  a number  of  claims 
as  security  to  Mr.  Flack  exceeding  in  amount  the 
sum  of  the  liabilities.  There  was  no  very  specific 
testimony  to  show  what  probably  the  securities  would 
yield — but  one  of  the  creditors  testified  that  reducing 
them  to  one-half  of  their  nominal  value,  and  making 
large  deductions  from  other  assets  of  Mr.  Flack,  he 
was  likely,  if  allowed  to  liquidate  his  affairs  himself, 
to  pay  all  his  debts  and  retain  a surplus  of  several 
thousand  dollars,  and  meanwhile  maintian  his  family. 
And  the  disposition  of  the  creditors  at  large,  (the 
petitioning  creditors  excepted),  seemed  to  be  to  per- 
mit Mr.  Flack  to  continue  undisturbed  in  his  busi- 
ness and  to  pay  them  as  means  should  accrue  to  him; 
confidence  being  strongly  entertained  in  his  integrity, 
and  prudence,  and  industry.  There  was  no  attempt, 
but  on  the  contrary  a disclaimer  of  all  purpose,  to 
show  any  fraud,  in  fact,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Flack — 
but  the  fraud  charged  to  him  was  only  constructive 
in  1st  paying  his  creditors  on  debts  incurred  in  his 
own  business;  2d.  having  made  an  assignment  of 
claims  due  to  him  out  of  Maryland,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  creditors  generally,  but  with  the  object  declared 
on  the  face  of  the  assignment  to  prevent  attachments 
abroad  of  his  means.  It  was  as  to  this  assignment  in 
proof  that  the  trustee  under  it  wd's  in  the  habit  of 
paying  over  to  Mr.  Flack  the  sums  he  received  as 
the  trustee,  and  that  Mr.  Flack  applied  those  pay- 
ments to  satisfy  his,  Mr.  Flack’s,  debts  arising  on  his 
own  business.  It  was  argued  that  this  conduct  of 
the  trustee  indicated  the  actual  design  of  the  assign- 
ment to  be  to  keep  Mr.  Flack  in  control  of  the  claims, 
and  that  therefore  the  assignment  was  void.  The 
judge  overruled  this  objection,  and  decided  the  as- 
signment to  be  fair  and  meritorious. 

On  the  other  ground  the  testimony  was,  that  Mr. 
Flack  had,  since  his  failure,  paid  a number  of  notes 
as  they  fell  due,  which  were  upon  his  own  business 
transactions;  and  such  payments  were  insisted  to  be 
undue  preferences  and  a fraud  on  the  bankrupt  act, 
and  “fraudulent”  acts  within  the  terms  of  the  law  as 
to  the  instances  in  which  a debtor  may  be  coerced 
into  bankruptcy.  The  court  determined: — 1.  That 
preferences  to  creditors  when  the  debtor  contem- 
plates bankruptcy,  are  frauds  which  might  authorise 
a debtor  to  be  declared  a bankrupt  involuntarily.  2. 
That  positive  proof  of  an  intention  to  become  a bank- 
rupt under  the  act,  or  of  expectation  of  being  com- 
pelled into  bankruptcy  as  an  involuntary  bankrupt, 
was  not  necessary;  but  that  the  contemplation  or  an- 
ticipation of  such  an  event  or  measure  might  be  in- 
ferred from  circumstances,  as  the  desperate  condi- 
tion of  the  debtor’s  affairs,  and  his  having  no  pros- 
pect of  arranging  with  his  creditors.  3.  That  inabi- 
lity to  pay  promptly  was  not  an  insolvency  which  was 
to  argue  a view  to  technical  bankruptcy;  that  to  pre- 
clude any  such  inference  it  was  enough  to  show  that 
the  debtor  was  likely  eventually  to  pay  his  debts,  or 
to  a great  extent. 

The  judge  fully  reviewing  all  the  facts  of  the  case, 
determined  that  there  was  no  ground  for  imputing  to 
Mr.  Flack  a contemplation  of  bankruptcy  in  making 
the  payments  complained  of — but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  every  thing  in  his  course  of  pro- 
ceeding to  show  that  he  had  no  such  a result  in  view, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  his  situation  to  en- 
force the  conclusion  that  a bankrupt  process  was  to 
be  anticipated  by  him  as  unavoidable.  The  judge 
commented  at  much  length  on  the  testimony  to  de- 
scribe the  condition  of  Mr.  Flick’s  affairs,  and  to  il- 
lustrate the  good  faith  of  his  conduct  since  his  failure. 
He  dismissed  the  petition. 

Counsel  for  the  petitioning  creditors,  J.  Glenn  and 
J.  M.  Campbell,  esqs.;  for  Mr.  Flack,  D.  Stuart  and 
Charles  F.  Mayer,  esqs.  [Ball.  Clipper. 

A Hole  in  the  bankrupt  laic.  One  of  the  chief  bene- 
fits which  the  bankrupt  law  was  expected  to  secure, 
was  the  prevention  of  frauds  in  regard  to  confidential 
debts.  The  law  provides  that  no  man  shall  be  libe- 
rated from  his  debts  under  it,  who  has  given  any  prefe- 
rence to  one  creditorover  another.  But  mark  the  short 
vision  of  legislators.  The  way  the  thing  is  doing  is 
this: — a man  fails;  he  gives  no  preference  to  any  body. 
But  certain  creditors  among  his  friends  immediately 


sue  him,  and  hurry  their  suits  to  judgment  and  exe- 
cution. The  debtor  makes  no  resistance,  and  so  the 
creditor  attaches  property  and  pays  himself, — after 
which  the  debtor  applies  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
rupt act,  and  with  clean  hands  too,  for  he  has  given 
no  preferences;  and  in  fact  done  nothing  at  all;  and 
yet  all  his  preferred  creditors  are  as  snugly  provided 
for  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  worst  days  of  as- 
signments. Here  is  a hole  through  which  a bear  or 
bull  may  go  without  scratching  his  sides. 

[Journal  of  Commerce. 

[The  following  article  is  from  Kinne’s  Law  Com- 
pendium, is  on  the  same  subject.] 

ASSIGNMENTS. 

Decision  of  the  supreme , circuit,  and  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

1.  Has  not  an  insolvent  debtor,  a right  to  prefer 
one  creditor  to  another  in  payment  by  an  assignment? 

He  has,  if  made  bona  fide  and  no  subsequent  attach- 
ment, or  subsequent  acquired  lien  will  avoid  such 
assignment,  may  include  choses  in  action  as  a policy 
of  insurance,  &c.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  such  an 
assignment  should  be  accompanied  by  an  actual  de- 1 
livery  of  the  policy.  So  also  an  assignment  is  good  | 
against  a subsequent  attachment  although  the  credi-  , 
tors  were  not  originally  parties  to  the  assignment,  if 
they  have  in  fact  assented  thereto  before  the  attach- 
ment, and  the  assignment  is  valid  if  the  creditor 
have  actually  received  the  benefit  of  it.  And  it  is 
no  objection  to  such  an  assignment,  that  it  defeats 
all  other  creditors  of  their  legal  remedies?  even  if  a- 
mounting  to  a majority  in  number  and  value;  unless 
there  be  some  express  provision  of  a bankrupt  law  to 
invalidate  the  deed.  It  is  not  fraud  upon  an  attach- 
ing creditor,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
creditors,  in  preference  to  one,  who  means  to  attach 
by  process,  the  property  conveyed.  It  has  never  been 
alleged  in  the  United  States  that  a general  assign- 
ment of  all  a man’s  property  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors  is  per  se  fraudulent.  The  right  to  make  it 
results  from  the  absolute  ownership  which  every  man 
claims  over  that  which  is  his  own.  It  is  not  even 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  a deed  of  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors,  that  creditors  should  be  con- 
sulted at  all. — Spring  et  al.  v.  South  Carolina  Insu- 
rance Co.,  8 Wheaton,  268.  5 Cond,  R.,  434.  Brown 
v.  Minturn,  2 Gall.  C.  C.  R.  557.  Halsey  v.  Whit- 
ney, 4 Mason  C.  C.  Rep.,  206.  Brooks  v.  Marburry, 
l!  Wheaton,  78.  6 Cond.  Rep.  223.  Brushearx.  West 

7 Peters,  608. 

An  assignment  of  a debtor  of  all  his  effects  for  the 
benefit  of  such  of  his  creditors  as  should  release  their 
debts  in  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  assignment, 
where  there  was  no  fraud,  was  held  to  be  valid. — 
Pierpont  Lord  v.  Graham , 4 Wash.  C.  C.  JJ.232. 

The  debtor  may  prefer  one  creditor,  pay  him  fully, 
and  exhaust  his  whole  property,  leaving  nothing  for 
others  equally  meritorious. — Clark  et  al.  v.  White.  12 
Peters,  178. 

11th.  Discharge,  when  debts  are  due  in  a fidu- 
ciary CHARACTER. 

Decision  in  bankruptcy.  Judge  Story,  says  the 
Boston  Post,  lately  delivered  a decision  as  to  fiduciary 
debts  under  the  bankrupt  law,  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  in  that  city,  as  follows:  “First  that  the 
existence  of  fiduciary  debts,  contracted  before  the 
passage  of  the  act,  would  not  deprive  the  petitioner 
of  a right  to  a discharge  in  bankruptcy  from  all  his 
other  debts.  Secondly — that  the  claims  of  those  hav- 
ing legal  demands  against  the  administrator  would 
still  remain  good  against  him,  notwithstanding  his 
discharge  in  bankruptcy.  Thirdly — that  if  these 

creditors  came  in  with  the  other  creditors  for  a share 
in  the  assets  of  the  bankrupts,  they  would  be  stop- 
ped from  further  proceeding  against  him  after  his 
discharge;  and  fourthly — that  fiduciary  debts,  con- 
tracted subsequently  to  the  day  of  the  passage  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  would  entirely  prevent  the  discharge 
of  the  bankrupt. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  furnishes  a report  of 
a case  before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  an  elaborate  opinion  was  delivered  by 
Judge  Story,  involving  important  questions  relative 
to  the  rights  under  the  bankrupt  law  of  persons  ow- 
ing debts  in  a fiduciary  capacity.  The  question 
arose  upon  the  petition  of  J.  C.  Tebbets,  to  be  dis- 
charged from  his  debts — his  application  being  op- 
posed on  the  ground,  that  in  1836  he  was  appointed 
administrator  of  an  estate  and  received  the  sum  of 
$12,404,  belonging  to  the  estate  which  he  had  never 
accounted  for. 

In  the  list  of  his  debts,  this  debt  appeared  as  among 
the  ordinary  individual  debts  due  from  him  or  his 
copartners,  whereas  in  fact,  the  debt  was  created  in 
consequence  of  a defalcation  by  him,  while  acting 
in  his  fiduciary  capacity  as  administrator.  Upon 
this,  the  question  arose,  whether  a bankrupt  who 


owes  debts  in  a fiduciary  capacity  is  entitled  to  a dis- 
charge under  the  law,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  and 
effect. 

Story,  J.,  on  Tuesday  proceeded  to  deliver  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  question,  whether  the  circumstances 
urged  against  the  discharge  of  the  bankrupt,  consti- 
tuted any  valid  objection  to  his  right  to  a discharge 
and  certificate;  he  was  sorry  to  say  there  was  room 
for  doubt,  and  that  doubt  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  apparent  conflict  of  decisions  in  other  circuits. 
In  Virginia  it  had  been  held  by  one  of  his  learned 
brothers,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  that  a person  who 
owes  fiduciary  debts,  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  bankrupt  act,  and  is  not  within  the  scope  of  its 
provisions,  and  could  not  be  declared  a bankrupt  so 
long  as  he  remains  in  that  predicament.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  Ohio  and  in  New  York,  two  others  of  his 
learned  brothers  held  the  contrary  doctrine,  that  such 
a person  is  within  the  scope  of  the  bankrupt  act,  and 
may  be  declared  a bankrupt,  notwithstanding  he  owes 
fiduciary  debts. 

Mr.  Justice  M’Lean,  of  Ohio,  holds,  (1)  that  no 
relief  can,  under  the  bankrupt  act,  be  given  against 
a fiduciary  debt.  (2)  That  the  debt  in  that  case, 
having  been  contracted  before  the  passage  of  the 
| bankrupt  act,  the  applicant  was  not  thereby  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  act  as  to  other  debts. 

Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  of  New  York,  holds,  (1) 
That  the  existence  of  a fiduciary  debt  does  not  pre- 
clude the  party  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  bank- 
rupt act  as  to  all  other  debts.  (2)  That  the  bank- 
rupt act  being  intended  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
a fiduciary  creditor  is  not  bound  to  come  in  and  take 
his  dividend  under  the  act,  but  he  has  an  election  to 
do  so  if  he  chooses.  (3)  That  unless  the  fiduciary 
creditor  does  not  elect  to  come  in  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy, his  debt  is  not  discharged  thereby,  but  that 
the  bankrupt  is  or  may  be  entitled  to  a discharge  from 
all  other  debts. 

In  this  state  of  the  authorities, Mr.  Justice  Story  said 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion de  novo;  and  upon  the  best  consideration  he  had 
been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  his  opinion  was 
that  the  existence  of  fiduciary  debts,  owing  by  the 
petitioner,  constituted  no  positive  incapacity,  or  valid 
objection  to  his  being  declared  a bankrupt,  and  obtain- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  act,  if  he  owes  other  debts,  not 
of  a fiduciary  character. 

Upon  the  other  questions  in  the  case,  the  learned 
judge  said,  that  after  considerable  reflection,  he  had 
come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  fiduciary  debts  are  provable  under  the  pro- 
ceedings in  bankruptcy  equally  with  the  other  debts, 
at  the  creditor’s  election. 

2.  That  if  the  fiduciary  creditor  elects  to  come  in 
and  prove  his  debt,  and  to  take  a dividend,  he  is  bar- 
red of  all  other  remedy  therefor,  except  out  of  the 
assets. 

3.  Upon  another  point  he  had  felt  more  difficulty, 
namely,  whether  fiduciary  debts,  not  proved  under 
the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  are  extinguished  by 
a discharge  and  certificate  under  the  act.  After  some 
hesitation,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not.  Upon  this  construction  of  the  acts,  as  say- 
ing the  right  of  the  fiduciary  creditors,  and  exempting 
them  at  their  option  from  the  operation  of  the  act, 
from  motives  of  public  policy,  and  the  design  of  put- 
ting strong  marks  of  distinction  and  reprobation 
upon  official  and  fiduciary  defalcations,  we  might 
readily  see  why  the  party  may  still  be  permitted  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  act,  as  to  other  debts,  with- 
out in  any  manner  impairing  this  policy.  It  leaves 
the  party,  as  to  his  fiduciary  debts,  where  he  finds 
him,  to  the  justice,  and  it  may  be,  to  the  mercy  of 
the  creditors. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  the  bankrupt  is 
denied  any  discharge,  or  certificate,  if  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  act,  he  “shall  apply  trust  funds  to  his  own 
use.”  It  was  plain  that  such  a misapplication  after 
the  passing  of  the  act,  is  treated  as  a gross  fraud, 
which  ought  to  deprive  a party  of  any  discharges  or 
certificate  under  the  act  as  to  all  his  debts  whatsoever, 
not  only  such  as  are  fiduciary,  but  all  others. 

In  this  mode  of  construing  the  act,  the  learned 
judge  said,  the  distinction  between  the  fiduciary  debts 
and  others  is  constantly  preserved.  Misapplication 
of  fiduciary  funds  before  the  passing  of  the  act,  de- 
prives the  party  of  all  right  to  a discharge  from  them 
only;  misapplication  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  de- 
prives him  of  all  right  to  a discharge  from  any  debts 
whatsoever. 

The  remaining  question  was  as  to  the  form  of  the 
bankrupt’s  discharge.  Ought  it  be  in  a general  form, 
or  with  a special  exception  of  fiduciary  debts?  He 
thought  it  should  be  in  a general  form, — first,  be- 
cause no  other"  form  was  contemplated  by  the  act; 
and  secondly,  there  was  no  necessity  to  except  fidu- 
ciary debts  from  the  general  term  of  the  discharge 
and  certificate,  for  if  they  are  by  implication  ex- 
cepted from  the  operations  of  the  act,  where  the 
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fiduciary  creditor  does  not  come  in,  prove  his  debt, 
and  take  a dividend  nnder  the  proceedings,  it  is 
plain  that  the  terms  of  the  discharge,  however  gene- 
ral, cannot  vary  or  control  his  rights;  and  that  his 
debt  will  not  be  barred  or  extinguished  thereby;  but 
he  may,  if  the  discharge  and  certificate  are  pleaded 
to  any  suit  for  his  debt,  reply  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
fiduciary  debt. 

The  result  of  the  whole  opinion,  therefore,  was,  in 
this  particular  case,  that  the  bankrupt  might  have  his 
discharge,  but  it  will  operate  only  upon  those  debts 
which  he  does  not  owe  in  a fiduciary  capacity.  In 
regard  to  such  he  will  still  be  liable,  uhless  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  owing  come  in  and  prove 
them,  and  take  a dividend. 

There  were  one  or  two  other  questions,  of  minor 
importance,  discussed,  for  which  we  have  no  room 
to-day. 

In  conclusion,  the  judge  said,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Justice  Thompson,  of  New  York,  in  every  particu- 
lar. He  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Justice  M’Lean,  of 
Ohio,  as  far  as  he  went.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
all  three,  that  they  differed  toto  ccelo  from  their 
learned  brother,  Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  in 
his  opinion,  before  referred  to. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the 
caseof  John  .Tebbetts,  decided,  among  other  things, 
that  although  a bankrupt  could  not  ordinarily  be 
discharged  of  fiduciary  debts,  yet  if  the  fiduciary 
creditor  covies  in  and  proves  Ids  debts,  he  is  barred  of 
all  other  remedy  therefor,  except  out  of  the  assets. 

Before  this  decision  was  made,  the  city  of  Lowell 
proved  a debt  of  several  thousand  dollars  against 
Brain  Morse,  who  was  formerly  a collector  of  that 
city,  and  a defaulter.  The  city  proved  the  debt  for 
the  express  purpose  of  objecting  to  the  discharge  of 
the  bankrupt.  But  by  the  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  they  were  in  fact  barred  by  this  very  act. 
They  accordingly  petitioned  the  district  court  on  Sa- 
turday, for  leave  to  withdraw  their  petition. 

The  point  Was  argued  by  Colby,  of  Lowell,  for 
the  city,  and  by  Morse,  of  Lowell,  for  the  bankrupt. 

Sprague,  J.  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  petitioners  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  their  proof  of  debt,  and  he  or- 
dered accordingly.  [ Boston  Daily  Mv.  Sept.  12. 

Judge  McLean,  ot  Ohio,  has  decided  in  a recent 
bankrupt  case,  that  where  the  bankrupt  owed  debts 
f a fiduciary  nature  within  the  law,  which  were 
nntracted  before  its  passage,  he  might  be  discharged 
lom  his  other  debts  not  of  a fiduciary  character, 
bt  if  the  indebtedness  originated  since  the  passage 
otthe  law,  he  could  obtain  no  discharge  under  it 
frin  any  debt. 

I the  U.  States  district  court  of  Missouri  sitting 
in  bnkruptcy,  a decision  was  made  by  Judge  Wells, 
whiij  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  generally  known. 
It  appars  that  the  petitioner  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bankfpt  act,  independently  of  his  ordinary  debts, 
was  a'efaulter  as  an  administrator  on  an  estate.  Ob- 
jection having  been  made  to  his  discharge  on  this 
ground  y his  creditors,  the  petitioners’  counsel  con- 
tended tat  he  might  be  declared  a bankrupt  and  ob- 
tain a fi»l  discharge  as  to  all  debts  not  created  in 
consequepe  of  such  defalcation,  notwithstanding 
the  debtotwas  a defaulter  at  the  time  of  his  appli- 
cation. lie  Judge  overruled  the  plea,  and  decided 
that  the  ptitioner  could  not  be  declared  a bank- 
rupt, nor  n discharged  from  any  of  his  debts,  in 
what  way  stjver  created. 

A decision  was  made  by  the  U.  S.  district  court 
of  Kentucky  sitting  in  bankruptcy  on  the  30th  ult. 
at  Lexington,  ij  the  case  of  a Mr.  William  Johnson, 
which  is  of  geeral  interest.  It  appeared  on  the 
petitioner’s  ownshowing  that  he  was  indebted  some 
six  or  eight  hummed  dollars  to  the  city  of  Louisville, 
in  consequence  \f  his  defalcation  as  clerk  of  the 
board  of  mayor  ^id  council,  on  account  of  monies 
received  by  him  according  to  his  duty  as  such  officer, 
for  licenses  to  halks,  coffee-houses,  &c.;  and  which 
he  had  failed  to  py  over  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  city.  The  coirt  decided  that  Johnson  was  a 
public  officer  withitthe  statute;  and  that  although 
such  terms,  (i.  e.  public  officers,  Sfc.)  may  in  some  of 
their  predicaments  ii  other  acts  of  congress  be  con- 
fined to  the  officers  tf  the  federal  government,  yet, 
regarding  the  subject  of  this  statute  with  the  con- 
text of  the  words,  and  (heir  juxta  position  with  the 
words  executors,  administrators  and  guardians,  they 
do  here  include  all  stateofficers;  and  that  the  officers 
of  a city  corporation,  exercising  within  its  territo- 
rial limits  a portion  of  the  public  authority  of  the 
state,  are  literally  and  in  the  sense  of  the  law,  pub- 
lic officers. 

The  petitioner’s  counsel  then  contended  for  such 
a construction  of  the  bankrupt  act  as  that  he  might 
be  declared  a bankrupt  ind  be  discharged  of  all  his 
debts  except  that  which  ke  owed  in  consequence  of 


his  defalcation  as  a public  officer;  and  that  he  might 
be  discharged  of  the  latter  also,  or  not,  as  the  credi- 
tor might  elect,  to  prove  it  against  his  bankrupt  es- 
tate, or  stand-off.  This  construction  was  not  enter- 
tained by  the  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  declara- 
tion in  the  4th  section,  that  the  “discharge  and  cer- 
tificate shall  be  a full  and  complete  discharge  of  alt 
debts,  contracts,  and  other  engagements  of  the  bank- 
rupt which  are  proveable.  under  this  act,”  does  not 
leave  the  effect  of  the  discharge  in  bar  of  any  debt 
whatever,  to  depend  upon  whether  it  be  proved  by 
the  creditor  and  claimed  against  the  estate  or  not; 
and  from  the  fact  that  this  form  of  expression  could 
not  have  been  employed  to  narrow  the  effect  of  the 
certificate,  but  was  probably  selected  to  embrace  all 
“contingent  and  uncertain  demand,  the  holders  of 
which  are  expressly  permitted  by  the  succeeding 
section  “to  come  in  and  piove  under  the  act.” 

The  court  further  expressed  the  opinion, — 

“That  the  object  of  the  section  of  the  law  having 
reference  to  this  matter,  was  most,  manifestly  to  ex- 
clude every  person  owing  debts  in  consequence  of 
his  defalcation  as  a public  officer, — which,  in  officers 
of  the  federal  government,  they  had,  but  six  days  be- 
fore, declared  should  be  thenceforth  deemed  a felo- 
ny,—-together  with  all  other  persons  coupled  with 
them  in  the  exclusion,  from  entering  this  door  of  the 
court  with  their  own  original  petitions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  act.”  The  petition  was  dismissed. 

12th.  defaulters,  &c.  denied  the  benefit  of  the 
BANKRUPT  LAW. 

We  noticed  a few  days  since,  a decision  in  a fe- 
deral court,  in  Missouri,  shutting  out  defaulters  and 
all  persons  who  owed  debts  in  a fiduciary  relation 
from  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Judges  Daniel  and  Mason,  of  Va.,  have  just  made 
a similar  decision  in  the  U.  S.  court  for  the  5th  cir- 
cuit held  in  Richmond.  The  Compiler  says:  The 
decision  was  upon  questions  adjourned  from  the 
Norfolk  district  court,  as  follows: 

1st.  Can  the  court  decree  the  petitioner  a bank- 
rupt under  the  act,  &c.,  when  in  his  petition  and 
schedule,  he  does  not  include  all  his  creditors  and 
the  debts  due  them? 

2d.  Can  the  petitioner  be  so  declared  a bankrupt 
whilst  he  owes  a debt  as  administrator  of  a descen- 
dent’s  estate,  which  is  unpaid,  although  he  may  owe 
other  debts  not  of  a fiduciary  character? 

The  judges,  after  stating  their  arguments,  and  re- 
ferring to  the  parts  of  the  law  bearing  upon  the  in- 
terrogatories, decided: 

1st.  That  the  statute  designs  a full  disclosure  of 
creditors  and  property,  to  be  rateably  distributed 
amongst  them — a suppression  then  as  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  not  only  a violation  of  the  letter,  but  a 
fraud  upon  the  main  purposes  of  the  law. 

2d.  That  a petitioner  cannot  be  decreed  a bank- 
rupt while  he  owes  a debt  as  executor  or  adminis- 
trator, whilst  he  is  a defaulter  as  a public  officer,  or 
as  a guardian  or  trustee,  or  whilstacting  in  any  other 
fiduciary  character. 

This  decision  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  jus- 
tice, and  we  understand,  has  been  approved  by  him. 

“The  congress  shall  have  power  to  establish  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the,  United  States.”  [Constitution  of  the  U.  States. 

Congress,  by  virtue  of  this  authority,  has  passed  a 
law  regulating  insolvency  primarily,  and  bankruptcy 
incidentally,  and  that  it  is  not  a uniform  system  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  are  every  day  proving.  This 
is  not  only  not  surprising,  but  it  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  for  there  is  no 
appellate  power  to  regulate  the  eccentricities  of  the 
judges.  The  district  court  of  the  United  States  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  in  bankruptcy, 
and  is  not  bound  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  other  tri- 
bunal; the  district  judge  may,  if  he  will,  adjourn  any 
point  or  question  into  the  circuit  court  to  be  there 
heard  and  determined;  but  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  do  so,  if  he  choose  to  execute  the  duty  alone. 
Accordingly,  the  constructions  put  on  this  act  by  the 
different  judges,  are  as  various  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  men  of  various  minds,  learning,  and  ways 
of  thinking. 

Mr.  Justice  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  has  decided  that  an  insolvent 
who  owes  debts  arising  from  defalcation  as  a public 
officer,  or  as  an  executor,  administrator,  &e.  cannot 
lake  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law.  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  of  Massachusetts,  another  of  the  judges  of 
the  same  court,  has  decided  that  such  an  insolvent 
may  be  a voluntary  bankrupt  under  the  act,  and  may 
be  discharged  from  all  his  debts  except  those  of  a 
fiduciary  character,  and  from  those  likewise,  if  the 
creditors  chouse  to  present  and  prove  them.  Mr. 
Justice  McLean,  of  Ohio,  another  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  holds  that  the  insolvent  who  owes 
debts  of  this  character  may  become  a bankrupt,  but 
that  no  relief  under  :he  bankrupt  law  can  be  given 


against  such  debts.  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  of  New 
York,  it  is  believed,  concurs  more  nearly  in  opinion 
with  Judge  Story  than  do  the  judges  before  men- 
tioned. Thus  then  we  have  one  law  for  Massachu- 
setts, another  for  Ohio,  and  a third  for  Virginia: 

“Alia  lex  Romas,  alia  Athenis.’’ 

Another  discrepancy  of  construction  in  regard  to 
our  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  has  shown  itself. 
The  law  declares  that  nothing  therein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  any  liens,  mortgages,  or 
other  securities  of  property  real  or  personal,  which 
may  be  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively, 
&c.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  au- 
thorize a creditor  to  acquire  a lien  by  the  attach- 
ment of  a debtor’s  property  on  mesne  process.  In 
Massachusetts  Judge  Story  has  decided  that  all  such 
attachments  are  dissolved  by  the  insolvent’s  being 
declared  a bankrupt;  in  Vermont,  Judge  Thompson 
holds  to  the  opposite  doctrine,  and  attachments 
made  by  creditors,  before  an  act  of  bankruptcy  and 
in  good  faith,  are  declared  to  be  valid  liens,  and  are 
sustained.  Thus  again,  one  law  for  one  state  and 
another  law  for  another.  Finally,  in  Missouri  they 
have  no  bankrupt  law,  for  the  district  judge  of  that 
state  (Wells)  has  declared  the  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal. 

[ Boston  Daily  Jldv. 

13tll.  PREVIOUS  LIENS — LANDLORDS’  RIGHTS — ATTACH- 
MENTS  JUDGE  STORY’S  IMPORTANT  OPINION  RE- 

LATIVE TO. 

Landlord's  and  tenants.  The  lion.  Thomas  Irwin 
of  the  United  States  district  court  sitting  at  Pitts- 
burg has  given  a decision  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy 
of  some  importance  to  landlords  and  tenants.  An 
individual  rented  a farm  for  two  years,  from  April 
1841,  payable  yearly.  The  year’s  rent  due  lasl  April 
was  not, paid,  and  in  June  followigg,  the  tenant  pre- 
sented his  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Previous  to  the 
hearing  of  the  petition,  the  landlord  distrained  the 
property  on  the  premises  for  the  rent  due.  The 
bankrupt  obtained  a rule  to  show  cause  why  an  in- 
junction should  not  issue  to  restrain  proceedings  un- 
der distress,  and  have  the  property  restored.  The 
case  was  argued  and  the  rule  dismissed,  the  court  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  dis- 
train the  property  on  the  premises  and  to  sell,  was 
not  impaired  under  the  provisions  of  the  bankrupt 
law.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  decision  relative 
to  the  rights  of  the  landlord  to  distrain,  extends  to 
rent  accruing  after  the  filing  of  his  petition,  or  whe- 
ther for  such  rent,  property  returned  in  the  schedule 
can  be  exposed  to  sale.  Judge  Pennybacker;  of  the 
Uniten  States  court  for  the  western  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  decided  that  “after  the  filing  the  petition 
in  bankruptcy,  and  the  order  of  publication,  the  pe- 
titioner is  exempt  from  a ca.  sa.  and  that  no  execu- 
tion can  be  levied  upon  his  effects,  nor  a landlond's 
Warrant  of  attachment. This  is  contrary  to  Judge 
Irwin’s  decision. 

Decision.  Judge  Randall  on  Thursday  dismissed 
a motion  for  an  injunction  to  stay  proceedings  under 
a levy  made  by  virtue  of  a landlord’s  warrant  for 
rent  which  goods  had  been  distrained  afier  the 
petitioner  for  the  bankrupt  act  had  been  declared 
a bankrupt.  The  goods  were  liable  under  the  pro- 
cess, but  the  assignee  might  pay  the  amount  of  rent 
due,  and  stop  the  sale.  [Evening  Journal. 

The.  effect  of  the  United  States  bankrupt  act  on  leases. 
It  is  important  for  the  safety  of  lessors,  that  leases 
hereafter  made  should  make  provision  for  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  lessee,  as  on  such  an  event  his  estate  and 
interest  in  the  premises  will  pass  to  his  assignees, 
if  they  choose  to  accept  it,  and  not  otherwise;  if  they 
do  accept  it,  they  may  transfer  it  to  whom  they 
please — even  to  a beggar — and  the  assignees  will 
not  remain  responsible  for  rent  after  such  transfer. 

In  is  insufficient  and  immaterial  that  the  original 
law  contains  a special  clause,  avoiding  the  lease  if 
the  lessee  should  underlet,  &fc.,  because  such  a clause 
applies  only  to  voluntary  transfers  by  the  lessee,  and 
not  to  assignments  by  the  act  of  Idw.  Such  a clause 
will  not  prevent  the  interest  of  the  lessee  from  pass- 
ing to  his  assignees,  in  bankruptcy,  nor  restrict  them 
in  the  disposal  of  it. 

In  banlcrupcy.  On  the  Gth  inst.  Watson,  Chew  & 
Co  filed  their  petition,  claiming  that  Leman  & Ad- 
dy  should  be  declared  bankrupts,  and  on  the  7th  inst. 
Mordecai  Cohen  distrained  the  goods  of  Leman  & 
Addy  for  rent  due  him  on  the  1st  inst.  The  petition- 
ing creditors'thereupon  filed  a bill  for  an  injunction 
against  a sale  under  the  landlord’s  distress,  until  a 
decree  of  bankruptcy  and  the  assignee  could  be  ap- 
pointed, to  contest  the  landlord’s  right,  or  take  steps 
for  an  advantageous  sale  of  the  debtors  property  for 
the  benefit  ol  all  concerned.  On  this  case  his  hon- 
or Judge  Gilchrist  ruled  the  following  points  yester- 
day, in  the  court  of  bankruptcy: 
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1.  That  ’ Jrt  of  the  U.  S.  sitting  as  a 

court  of  1 as  all  necessary  chancery 

powers  and  jurisdiction  for  the  full  administration 
of  the  bankrupt  act. 

2 That  a landlord  levying,  before  a decree  iri 
bankruptcy,  for  rent  due  before  such  decree,  has  a 
lien,  under  the  statute  of  A. me.  of  force  in  this  state 
on  the  property  of  his  tenant,  and  such  lien  is  undis- 
turbed bv  the  bankrupt  act. 

3.  That  the  apprehension  of  the  petitioning  cre- 
ditors, that  a sale  under  a landlord’s  distress  warrant 
will  cause  a sacrifice  of  the  tenant’s  goods  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  other  creditors,  furnishes  no  ground  to 
enjoin  the  landlord’s  proceedings. 

4.  That  the  facts  that  the  landlord  was  a preferred 
creditor  for  his  rent  under  a vuluntary  assignment 
of  his  tenant,  and  that  he  had  expressed  his  willing- 
ness (without  personally  accepting  the  deed  of  as<- 
slgnment)  that  the  assignee  should  sell  and  pay  him 
his  rent,  did  not  impair  his  legal  remedy. 

[ Charleston  Courier. 

Decision.  Judge  Monroe  recently  decided  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  a case  before  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  of  Kentucky.  7'he  petitioner  filed  an 
affidavit  that  a portion  of  his  creditors,  since  the  fil- 
ing ol  his  petition,  had  sued  out  execution  and  were 
about  to  sell  his  property,  and  asking  tiie  interfer- 
ence of  the  court.  The  court  ruled: 

1st.  That  the  decree  of  bankruptcy,  when  render- 
ed, relates  to  the  time  of  filing  the  petition,  and  the 
assignee  will  have  a right  to  recover,  in  trover,  the 
value  of  any  property  taken  and  sold  upon  executions 
issuing  after  the  filing  of  the  petition. 

2d.  That  the  assignee  will  have  no  right  to  recov- 
er the  value  of  property  sold  under  an  execution,  after 
the  filing  the  petition,  but  which  was  issued  and  levied 
before  the  petition  was  filed. 

3d.  That  whether  or  not  the  assignee  will  have 
a rivht  to  recover  the  value  of  property,  taken  in 
execution,  which  issued  before  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition, but  which  was  levied  upon  and  sold  after  the 
filing  of  the  petition,  is  a vexed  question,  and  not 
decided. 

Important  decision  as  to  attachments  and  previous  state 
liens.  The  very  important  and  much  moote  ques- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  attachments  of  the  property 
of  bankrupts  prior  to  the  institution  of  proceedings 
in  bankruptcy,  was  decided  by  Judge  Story  on  Sat- 
urday, in  an  opinion  of  great  length,  in  which  he 
discussed  the  whole  subject  with  his  usual  ability 
and  clearness.  The  result  to  which  he  came  w as, 
that  such  attachments  would  not  hold  the  properly , but 
would,  in  effect  be  dissolved  by  the  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy. This  decission  is  considered  of  more  impor- 
tance by  legal  gentlemen,  than  any  which  is  likely 
to  arise  under  the  bankrupt  law.  and  in  some  of  the 
states,  it  will  make  a vast  difference  in  the  effects  of 
bankrupts.  Judge  Story  remarked,  that  as  the  deci- 
sion was  of  great  importance,  he  should  furnish  it 
to  the  law  reporter  for  publication,  and  be  hoped  the 
council  m the  case  would  do  the  same  with  their  ar- 
guments. [Boston  Merc.  Journal. 

[See  extracts  from  the  “Boston  Daily  Advertiser” 
under  the  Fiduciary  head.] 

From  the  Mm  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
United  States  district  court,  southern  district  of  New 

York  In  the  matter  of  John  II.  Coster,  a bankrupt, 

His  honor,  Samuel  R.  Betts,  district  judge  deliver- 
ed the  following  decision: 

It  is  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the  facts  in  this  case 
farther  than  to  present  the  single  point  in  controver- 
sy which  is,  whether  the  choses  in  action,  and  effects 
of  the  bankrupt  not  subject  to  execution,  pass  to  the 
general  assignee,  under  the  decree  of  bankruptcy, 
or  belong  to  the  receiver  appointed  under  a creditor’s 

bill. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1842,  Charles  A.  Heck- 
scher  a judgment  creditor,  filed  a bill  in  chancery 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
against  the  bankrupt;  and  on  the  9th  of  April  ob- 
tained an  order  for  the  appointment  of  a receiver, 
and  on  the  25th  of  April  a receiver  was  appointed 
by  the  court,  to  whom  the  bankrupt  on  the  27th 
of  April  assigned  his  choses  in  action,  effects,  &c. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  the  bankrupt  presented 
his  voluntary  petition  to  this  court,  to  be  declared 
bankrupt,  and  a decree  of  bankruptcy,  thereupon, 
was  rendered,  on  the  30th  day  of  April. 

The  general  assignee  claims,  that  the  estate  of  the 
bankrupt,  as  it  was  when  his  petition  was  presented, 
became  vested  in  him,  by  force  of  the  decree  in 
bankruptcy,  and  the  judgment  creditor  insists,  that 
by  virtue  of  his  proceedings  in  the  court  of  chancery, 
he  acquired  a prior  lien  on  the  property,  which  is 
preserved  to  him  by  the  bankrupt  act. 
r The  proviso  to  the  second  section  is  “that  nothing 
in  this  act  contained,  shall  be  constructed  to  annul, 
destroy,  or  impair,  any  lawful  rights  of  married  wo- 


men, or  miners;  or  any  liens,  mortgages,  or  other  se- 
curities or  property,  real  or  personal,  which  may  be 
valid  by  the  laws  of  the  states,  respectively,  and 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
2d  and  5th  sections  of  the  act. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  term  “laws 
of  the  states”  employed  in  the  act  of  congress  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  embracing  the  judicial  decisions, 
or  rules  of  the  courts;  but  is  limited  to  local  statutes, 
and  local  usages  of  a fixed,  and  permanent  operation, 
(Swift  vs.  Tyron,  16  Peters,  18  19.)  The  statutes 
are.  however,  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  con- 
structions of  the  highest  local  courts;  such  judicial 
exposition  being  regarded  as  becoming  part  of  the 
acts  by  defining  their  true  meaning.  (Bank  U.  S.  vs. 
Daniels,  12,  Peters  32  ) 

I regret  to  find  the  decisions  of  this  court  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  learned  and  forcible  reasoning 
of  the  circuit  court  of  the  first  circuit:  in  respect  to 
the  import  and  application  of  the  phrase  u any  lie  ns” 
used  in  the  proviso  above  quoted.  The  term  has 
been  understood  and  expounded  here  in  several  cases, 
as  used  in  a familiar  sense,  and  as  comprehending  all 
privileges  and  charges  upon  the  thing  recognized  by 
local  statutes,  or  long  established  usages  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  law,  and  the  court  has  not  stopped 
to  weigh  the  qualifications  or  restrictions  English 
judges  have  been  disposed  to  attach  to  the  subject. 
In  that  view  it  has  not  been  deemed  important  to 
analyze  and  collate  the  decisions  of  the  English 
courts  of  law,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  bens  are 
recognised  and  upheld;  there  the  act  of  congress,  be- 
ing understood  to  have  direct  reference  to  the  law  in 
this  respect  as  it  exists  in  the  particular  state,  irre- 
spective of  the  sourde  from  which  it  may  have  been 
derived. 

The  common  law  decisions,  it  was  thought,  would 
therefore  only  supply  evidence  of  the  state  law,  in 
absence  of  any  definitive  statute,  or  usages,  existing 
in  the  state  on  the  subject,  or  ft  most  could  be  re- 
sorted to,  but  for  illustration,  or  as  an  exponent  of 
provisions,  derived  from,  or  familiar  to  the  common 
iavv. 

Judge  Story  in  his  very  able  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject (Foster’s  case  5 law  reporter  55)  seems  to  regard 
the  English  rule,  as  the  controlling  consideration, 
and  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that,  where  there  is  no 
possession  of  the  thing,  actual  or  constructive,  there 
can  be  no  lien  asserted  in  regard  to  it;  and  the  logi- 
cal tendency  of  the  reasoning,  if  not  the  expressed 
result  is,  to  deprive  judgment  creditors  of  priority 
of  payment  under  the  bankrupt  act  out  of  the  real 
estate  bound  by  their  judgments,  there  being  no  pos- 
session accompanying  the  lien  claimed. 

Without  the  advantage  of  that  decision  to  guide 
its  judgment,  this  court  had  adopted  a different  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  meaning  and  operation  of 
the  word  lien,  here  employed  by  congress,  and  had 
accepted  it  as  importing  any  charge  fixed  by  law  upon 
the  property,  or  imposed  by  the  party,  in  consonance 
with  existing  laws  and  usages. 

Should  this  case,  or  any  future  one,  present  the 
point,  so  as  to  bring  the  views  of  this  court  in  direct 
collision  with  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
first  circuit,  I should  not  assume  to  execute  my  own 
conclusions,  but  shall  adjourn  the  point  to  the  circuit 
court,  having  immediate  supervision  of  the  decisions 
of  this  court. 

The  question  raised  by  this  case,  is,  whether  the 
judgment  creditor,  by  virtue  of  his  proceedings  in 
chancery,  acquired  a lien  on  the  property  and  effects 
of  the  bankrupt,  so  as  to  prevent  their  vesting  in  the 
general  assignee  on  the  rendition  of  the  decree  of 
bankruptcy? 

The  petition  presented  to  the  court  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  motion,  does  not  designate  the 
property  and  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  which  passed  to 
the  receiver  by  means  of  the  chancery  suit: — On  the 
argument,  however,  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  that 
(lie  property  consisted  wholly  of  effects  not  subject 
to  execution,  choses  in  action,  credit,  &c.  &c. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  judge  of  this  court  on 
an  injuction  bill  filed  in  the  circuit  court,  that  the 
general  principles  of  chancery  law,  will  not  sustain  a 
creditor’s  bill,  to  secure,  or  act,  upon  property,  not 
liable  to  execution  at  Jaw;  and  also,  on  a review  of 
the  state  decisions,  the  judge  adupted  the  conclu- 
sion, that  no  doctrine  was  established  in  the  stale 
chancery  upholding  such  jurisdiction,  anterior  to  the 
passage  of  the  revised  statutes,  (Lanson,  vs.  Mix,  6 
Hunt’s  Magazine  72.) 

But  if  the  point  has  been  definitely  decided  by  the 
state  courts  in  favor  of  tiie  jurisdiction,  such  deci- 
sion wilhin  the  rule  declared  by  the  supreme  court, 
(16  Peters  18)  would  not  become  a state  law,  and  as 
such  obligatory  upon  the  courts  of  the  U.  States. 

A bill  filed  by  a judgment  creditor  independent  of 
ihe  statute,  to  arrest  ins  debtors  effects  not  liable  to 
execution,  and  apply  them  in  satisfaction  of  the 
judgment,  would  be  regarded  by  tins  court,  a void 


proceeding;  and  as  creating  no  lien  or  right,  in  re- 
spect to  assets  so  proceeded  against,  (1  Paine  R.  531 
532 — 2 Litt.  Ken.  R 222  McFerren  vs.  James.) 

The  derision  on  the  question  of  lien  in  this  case 
must  accordingly  rest  upon  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  this  state,  and  the  construction 
given  the  act  by  the  state  courts. 

The  act  provides  that  a creditor  stinat.ed  as  Heck- 
scher  is.  may  file  a hill  in  chancery  against  his  judg- 
ment debtor,  and  any  other  person,  to  compel  the  dis- 
covery of  any  property,  or  things  in  arlion  belonging 
to  the  judgment  debtor,  or  money,  &c.  due  to  him, 
or  held  in  trust  for  him,  and  to  prevent  the  transfer r 
or  the  payment,  or  delivery  thereof,  to  the  defend- 
ant; and  shall  have  power  to  decree  satisfaction  of 
the  judgment  out  of  such  effects  as  shall  be  discover- 
ed by  the  proceedings  in  chancery,  whether  original- 
ly liable  to  execution  or  not,  (2  R,  S.  173,  4.  Sec. 
38,  39.) 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  statute  does  not  assume 
to  act  directly  upon  the  assets  of  a judgment  debtor, 
to  bind  them  specifically  in  the  way,  real  or  personal 
estate  is  bound  by  judgment  and  execution.  A power 
is  conferred  upon  the  court  of  chancery  to  entertain 
a suit  of  a special  character,  founded  upon  the  equity 
therein  designated. 

Whether  this  be  an  inherent,  or  only  a statulary 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  the  legislature  has  pointed 
out  plainly  its  officers,  and  the  method  of  its  exerciser 
and  the  question  is,  whether  it  be  a necessary  inci- 
dent to  such  suit,  that  Ihe  particular  properly,  sought 
to  be  controlled,  should  be  definitely  bound  by  it 
from  its  inception. 

There  are  cogent  considerations  arising  from  the 
wording  of  the  statute  against  this  acceptation  of  its 
import. — First,  The  action  essenliallv  locks  to  a dis- 
closure of  assets  belonging  to  the  judgment  debtorr 
and  not  to  the  arrest  of  such  as  are  patent  and  known, 
and  accordingly  the  court  is  empowered  “to  compel 
a discovery:”  Until  this  discovery  is  made,  the  sup- 
posed lien  must  be  floating  and  in  abeyance,  and  is, 
moreover,  to  remain  contingent  without  any  thing 
to  rest  on,  whilst  the  court  is  considering  whether 
the  property  discovered  can  be  made  subject  to  the 
demand. 

A line  ex  vi  terminies  presupposes  a definite  object 
on  which  it  acts;  and  laying  out  of  view  other  consi- 
derations, how  can  it  be  in  a legal  sense  asserted  that 
a lien  can  subsist  on  the  indebtedness  or  liability  o 
third  persons  to  the  judgment  debtor,  which  the  err 
ditor’s  bill  in  this  case  seems  to  have  appropriated  > 
the  judgment  debt? 

Second. — When  a discovery  is  made,  the  court  H 
power  given  it  to  prevent  a transfer  of  every  deser- 
tion of  property  belonging  to  the  defendant:  hiis 

power  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  property  wa  al- 
ready bound  by  the  commencement  of  the  ad°n; 
nothing  more  would  then  be  required  than  an  rder 
that  the  specific  thing  claimed  hy  tiie  lien,  shold  go 
to  its  satisfaction.  But  the  tenor  of  the  sectin  ma- 
nifestly denotes  that  the  power  is  not  confered  to 
uphold  and  effectuate  a lien  as  such,  but  * detain 
every  species  of  property  and  interest  tagible,  or 
equitable,  where  it  may  be  operated  upoi-when  by 
the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  court  it  sliaibe  found 
liable  to  tiie  applications  sought  for. 

Third,  The  fund  or  property  is  not  ricfssarily  al- 
lotted to  the  prosecuting  creditor,  after  i'is  acquired 
by  the  receiver.  The  chancellor  says  “ne  receiver 
is  the  officer  of  tiie  court,  and  holds  thefund  subject 
to  the  equitable  rights  of  all  parties  to  b disposed  of 
under  the  order  of  the  court.” 

These  suits  are  employed  as  inqu/itions,  acting 
upon  a defendant  or  his  supposed  tmsee  by  a search- 
ing scrutiny,  to  ascertain,  if  per  chane,  effects  of  the 
judgment  debtor  may  not  be  broughto  light.  They 
are  ordinarily  merely  experiment?.  The  receiver 
may  qven  be  appoiuted  before  it  isnnown  that  there 
is  any  properly,  and  his  office,  wbn  property  is  dis- 
covered, is  nothing  more  than  to  cdlect  and  preserve 
it,  pending  the  litigation.  ( Blodgood  vs.  Clark  4 
Paige  557).  Even  his  appointing,  therefore,  does 
not  indicate  any  devotion  of  partcular  properly  by 
the  judgment  of  the  court  to  thf  objects  of  the  suit, 
nor  does  the  commencement  ofa  suit  seem  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  state  courts  as  settling  the  right  of 
priority,  as  between  different  parties  instituting  these 
creditory  actions,  but  tiie  ma/ter  is  open  to  adjust- 
ment by  the  court  upo"  the  general  equities  subsist- 
ing in  tiie  cases,  arid  establshed  at  the  hearing. — 
( Osbtrn  vs.  Hcyer,  2 Paige,  342).  This  power  of 
controlling,  or  disposing  of  lie  fund  upon  considera- 
tions of  the  equities  of  al1  pirlies,  would  seem  to  ex- 
clude tiie  idea  of  a specific  '.ien  on  it  in  favor  of  any 
one.  This  description  of  action  will  undoubtedly 
protect  every  subsisting  ifen  of  a judgment,  or  ex- 
ecution creditor,  against  subsequent  assignments  of 
the  party,  or  those  made  by  operation  of  law;  (1 
Paine  431)  and  may  aid  sich  lien  in  render  available 
under  it,  residuary  trust  interests,  which  could  not 
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be  sold  by  the  execution  at  law.  fMcDtrmoU  vs. 
Sirov*.  4 John,  Ch  R 687)  hut  tint  specie*  of  equita- 
ble jurisdiction  and  relief,  is  widely  different  from 
one,  whirl)  imposes  an  original  lien  on  property  by 
force  of  filing  a bill  merely.  The  act  in  terms  in  no 
way  declares  the.  existence  of  the  suit  shall  It  ive  such 
effect,  ami  the  remaining  inquiry  is,  has  it  been  ad- 
judged  by  the  state  courts  that  a creditor’s  bill  by 
force  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  imposes  a spe- 
cific lien  on  the  estate  of  the  defendant,  subject,  to  the 
proceedure?  I find  no  such  express  adjudication, 
nor  arty  principle  established,  that  necessarily  invol- 
ves lhat  construction  of  the  act. 

The  chancellor  seems  to  consider  the  rule  to  have 
been  so  declared  to  Lord  Hardivicke,  (1  Paige  309 
Beck  vs.  Burden)  but  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
chancery  regarded  a creditor’s  hill,  as  no  force,  dif- 
ferent from  any  lis  pendens  respecting  a particular 
thing  which  will  not  be  so  suffered  during  such  suits 
to  be  transferred  to  another,  and  taken  out  i f the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  (Edgell  vs.  Hevwood,  3 
Aik.  350.537.) 

And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  observation  of  i 
the  chancellor  in  Beck  vs.  Burden,  must  have  been  ' 
offered  as  a mere  suggestion,  because  the  decision 
was,  that  the  complainant’s  hill  did  not  hind  the  pro- 
perly in  that  case.  The  repetition  of  like  language 
in  l Edmeston  vs.  Hyde,  l Paige  639  640,  (propou  ds 
no  different  doctrine:  neither  the  facts,  or  the  scope 
of  the  argument  requiring  more  than  the  determiria 
tion  of  the  point  whether  a single,  creditor  was  enti- 
tled to  the  entire  fruits  of  the  action  prosecuted  by 
him.  or  if  he  must  share  them  ex  equo  bono  with  others, 
standing  in  equal  relation  with  himself  at  law,  to  the 
judgment  debtor;  and  both  those  cases  were  decided 
under  the  general  law,  before  the  revised  statutes 
went  into  operation, and  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  re- 
garded as  any  exposition  of  the  act  in  question. 

The  term  lien  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  the  N. 
York  or  English  cases,  in  a strict  and  technical  sense, 
as  denoting  a fixed  security  in  the  thing  but  rather 
toespress  a priority  of  right  acquired  by  the  prose- 
cuting creditor  over  others,  standing  in  other  re- 
spects on  legal  and  equitable  equality  with  him. 

They  regard  the  lis  pendens  as  over-riding  all 
subsequent  transactions,  and  securing  to  the  prose- 
cuting creditor  the  enforcement  of  the  remedies  he 
might  claim,  had  the  estate  or  means  of  the  debtor 
continued  to  the  decree  in  the  same  situation  they 
were  when  the  bill  was  filed.  (20  John  11.  564, 
Hayden  vs.  Spader ; 4 John  61,  6S7;  McDermott  vs. 
Stacy,  2 Stewart,  (Aia.)  378;  Lucas  vs.  . Ilwood , 1 
Peters  309;  Mechanics’  Bank  vs.  Scion,  1 Story,  Eq. 
393,  396);  and  accordingly  speak  of  such  operation 
of  the  suit  as  a lien. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  a right  to  pri- 
ority of  payment,  out  of  a given  fund,  or  particular 
properly,  and  a specific  lien  thereon,  is  plainly  re- 
cognised by  the  authorities,  and  is  exemplified  in 
the  relation  of  the  United  States  and  their  sureties 
to  a public  defaulter  or  a debtor,  in  particular  cases, 
on  revenue  bonds,  &c.,  (3  Church,  73,  1 Paine  629;  5 
Mason  572;  1 Peters  386,  6 ibid  262;  4 Peters  147, 
291;  12  Peters  102),  and  in  other  instances  of  chan- 
cery jurisdiction;  as  the  right  of  partnership  credi- 
tors. to  payment  out  of  effects  in  ca-es  of  insolven- 
cy, before  the  private  creditors  of  any  separate  part- 
ner; (1  Story  625)  and  the  converse  in  respect  to  se- 
parate creditors  and  separate  effects  of  the  partners; 
where  the  right  to  priority  of  payment  out  of  the 
fund  is  maintained  although  the  cases  explicitly  de- 
clare that  such  parties  have  no  lien;  (6  Vesey,  126; 
11  Vesey  3;  17  Vesey  521.) 

Chancery  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion, wilt  give  efficacy  to  this  prior  right  of  payment 
by  injoining  any  transfer  of  the  fund  or  property 
pendente  lite;  (2  Story  Ec.  190,  1)  in  as  simple  a man- 
ner as  is  authorized  by  the  stale  statutes.  Compar- 
ing these  familiar  incidents  of  a chancery  suit  with 
the  proceedings  authorized  under  the  state  statute, 
and  it  would  seem  manifest,  lhat  nothing  was  con- 
templated in  the  latter  beyond  placing  the  judgment 
on  a like  footing  with  suilors  in  that  court,  pursuing 
a similar  remedy. 

If  he  does  not  come  into  court  with  a lien,  by 
means  of  his  judgment  r execution  on  property 
sought  to  be  made  avaiiauie  thereto  by  aid  of  equity, 
his  suit  enures  to  the  creation  of  the  lien  no  further 
than  on  any  other  original  bill  in  the  court,  where 
superior  diligence  would  be  recognized  as  giving 
right  to  priority  of  payment. 

And  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  for  extend- 
ing by  construction  the  operation  of  the  statute  in 
this  respect,  so  as  to  confer  a pri  rity  on  this  class 
of  suilors.  distinguishing  them  nom  other  parties 
possessing  precisely  equal  equities. 

In  the  absence  of  a clear  and  settled  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  by  the  slate  tru.unals  giving  the 
effect  demanded  in  I he  present  ea>e,  1 am  no  way 
inclined  to  execute  it  by  innovating  upon  the  estao- 


lishcd  rules  nf  rhanerrv  cr  by  imparting  benefits 
under  it  to  judgment  nditnrs,  hc>ond  those  admin- 
istered by  the  ac.ciiyi  >u>  ’ laws  of  the  court,  to  par- 
lies invoking  its  - : i origr  undsof  like  equity,  and 
shall,  therefore,  hold,  that  the  creditor’s  hill  in  this 
case,  created  no  specific  lien  on  the  property  of  the 
bankrupt,  and  that  in  consc  rice  with  the  ordinary 
principles  of  the  court,  it  only  secured  to  the  com- 
plainant a priority  of  payment  out  of  l he  fund  which  j 
may  be  ultimately  adjudged  liable  to  the  debts  of  the  j 
judgment  debtor 

This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  plain  and  sensible  j 
bearin'-  nf  t j spirit,  of  the  decisions  upon  the  sub- j 
ject  ' j 

Chancellor  W.r  ■ -r-lh  seems  to  have  hesitated  and 
struggled  in  his  vn  mind  with  the  question,  whether' 
eqni'ydid  not  depiand  a pro  rata  distribution  of  the  j 
debtor  o«ta!.'  amongst  his  creditors  pursuant  to  the 
course  of  chancery  in  similar  administration,  and  in  j 
the  end  yielded  the  point  to  tin-  exclusive  advantage  I 
of  the  prosecuting-creditor,  upon  the  consideration  [ 
of  his  diligence  and  having-incurred  all  the  risk  and 
expense  of  the  prosecution.  (1  i'u  :;e  639  ) 

This  privilege  of  priority  of  ; ayment  not  onlyj 
must  yield  to  rules  of  equal  distribution,  established! 
by  positive  law  as  a bankrupt,  or  insolvent  law,  (Lu-  \ 
cas  vs.  -dllwood,  2 Stewart.  293)  but  is  adopted  by  the; 
courts  in  the  absence  of  a bankrupt  law,  essentially  | 
with  a view  to  approximate  in  degree  to  the  equity  I 
of  a code  which  devotes  all  the  means  of  a debtor! 
without  regard  to  the  character  or  situation  of  his  I 
interest  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  ( Hadden  vs. 
Spader,  20  John  R.  564  ) 

I think,  therefore,  the  judgment  creditor  in  this, 
case,  has  no  rightful  authority  over  Ihe  funds  of  the  J 
bankrupt,  by  means  of  this  creditor’s  bill,  which  can 
withdraw  them  from  distribution  in  subordination  to 
the  bankrupt  act,  and  appropriate  them  exclusively 
to  his  own  debts. 

Nothing  more  is  presented  by  the  petition  and  mo- 
tion for  tiie  decision  of  this  court,  than  the  general 
question,  whether  filing  a creditor’s  bill  in  the  state  ! 
court  of  chancery  constitutes  a lien,  or  other  securi-  \ 
ty,  on  the  effects  of  the  bankrupt,  valid  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  and  which  by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso 
to  the  2d  section  of  the  bankrupt  act  prevents  such 
effects  passing  to  the  assignee  of  the  bankrupt. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not.  I apply  this  deci- 
sion in  its  broader  sense,  and  hold,  that  such  credi- 
tor’s bill  creates  no  lien,  or  security,  on  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  and  do  not,  therefore,  discuss  the 
point,  whether  any  other  than  tangible  property  can 
be  brought  within  the  saving  of  that  proviso. 

The  delivery  of  the  effects  and  property  over  to 
the  receiver,  works  no  change  that  strengthens  the 
right  of  the  judgment  creditor. 

If  no  bankruptcy  existed,  the  question  would  yet 
remain  to  be  settled  by  the  court  oi  chancery  on  hear- 
ing, whether  this  property,  or  any  part  of  it  was 
applicable  to  his  judgment.  That  point  has  not  been 
decided  in  the  state  court,  and  the  property  accord- 
ingly remains  with  the  receiver  as  the  depository  of 
the  law  until  the  rights  of  ail  parties  may  be  settled. 

I regard  it  of  no  consequence  that  the  steps  in  the 
state  court  preceded  a few  days  those  in  the  bank- 
rupt court,  and  trial  the.  creditor  perfected  an  assign- 
ment to  trie  receiver  two  days  before  the  final  decree 
in  bankruptcy. 

It  was  no  longer  a race  of  diligence  between  com- 
petitor creditors,  but  the  fiat  of  the  act  of  congress 
interposed  the  paramount  and  conclusive  rule  of  e- 
quality,  shielding  the  properly  of  the  bankrupt  from 
transferor  encumbrance  after  his  bankruptcy,  and 
dedicating  it  to  the  common  use  of  li is  creditors. 

The  decree  of  bankruptcy  passes  all  rights  of  pro- 
perty of  the  bankrupt  to  the  assignee  instauter  on  its 
entry;  and  it  has  been  uniformally  held  in  the  bank- 
rupt courts,  that  every  interest  the  bankrupt  possess- 
ed when  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  were  instituted 
passes  to  the  assignee  by  force  of  the  decree. 

This  doctrine  has  been  re  eatedly  declared  in  this 
court,  and  with  great  strength  and  fullness  in  the 
Massachusetts  district,  (5  Law  Reporter,  24  ibid  56). 

The  relief  sought  in  this  instance  is  an  order  on 
the  receiver  to  deliver  the  effects  in  question  to  the 
general  assignee. 

'J 'his  application,  as  a mere  motion,  in  my  judg- 
ment ought  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  The  receiver  is  the  officer  of  that  court, 
and  detains  this  properly  in  that  capacity.  This 
court  has,  on  several  occasions,  declined  to  interfere 
with,  and  arrest,  the  property  of  a bankrupt  pending 
his  voluntary  application  and  prevent  its  seizure  on 
execution  or  delivered  in  chancery  to  a receiver,  on 
the  ground,  that,  until  a decree  of  bankruptcy,  there 
was  no  exclusive  power  over  the  properly  vested  in 
this  court,  and  also  that  the  state  courts  would  be 
controlled  in  their  proceedings  by  the  act  of  congress, 
and  would  deny  parties  any  advantages  or  remedies, 
which  might  contravene  the  spirit  of  that  law. 


The  appeal,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  court  of 
chancery  in  cases  like  the.  present,  to  reclaim  pro- 
perty under  its  custody,  should  be  required  no  less 
after  a decree  in  bankruptcy  than  before. 

What  might  previous  to  the  decree,  he  only  matter 
of  precaution  upon  which  the  court  of  chancery  would 
act  with  a view  to  existing  an  1 possible  interests  of 
all  concerned,  would  after  a decree  of  bankruptcy, 
become  referred  into  a legal  and  vested  right  in  the 
assignee  and  creditor’s  which  that  court  would  be 
always  ready  to  recognise  and  assist. 

It  moreover  comports  more  with  the  comity  duo 
from  one  independent  tribunal  to  another,  to  refer  to 
the  action  of  each,  those  matters  subject  to  its  parti- 
cular control,  than  for  either  to  attempt  to  act  coer- 
cively in  respect  to  the  other. 

A peremptory  order  upon  the  receiver  in  chance- 
ry. controlling  him  in  the  execution  of  his  trust, 
would  be  in  effect  a mandate  on  the  court: — and  I 
am  not  satisfied  that,  the  bankrupt  act  gives  any  such 
authority  to  this  court,  nor  can  I suppose,  if  the 
power  is  unquestionable,  any  occasion  will  ever 
arise  in  which  its  employment  can  become  necessary. 

Should  the  court  of  chancery  decline  ordering  the 
delivery  of  this  property  to  the  assignee,  his  remedy 
at  law  against  the  receiver  would  be  in  no  respect 
barred  or  hindered  thereby. 

14th.  Property  which  may  be  retailed  by  or 

ALLOWED  TO  THE  BANKRUPT. 

Late  decisions  in  bankruptcy.  Judge  Story  of  Bos- 
ton, has  decided — 1 4.  Tint  a debtor  is  entitled  to  all 
his  earnings  from  the  day  that  he  files  a petition  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  general  bankrupt  law.  2d.  That 
between  the  dale  of  the  petition  and  the  appointment 
of  the  assignee,  the  debtor  is  bound  to  take  care  of 
the  property  for  the  benefit  nf  the  creditor,  and  is 
entitled  to  an  allowance  of  the  same  as  trustee.  3d. 
That  a wife  can  be  deprived  of  jewelry  given  her  by 
her  husband,  but  notof  jewelry  owned  by  her  before 
marriage,  or  given  her  after  marriage  by  persons 
other  than  her  husband.  Presents  to  any  persons 
made  by  an  insolvent,  can  be  claimed  by  the  as- 
signees. 

Wife’s  paraphernalia.  The  following  case  was  de- 
cided under  the  bankrupt  law,  vvitli  reference  to  the 
legal  character  of  jewelry: 

U.  States  district  court — Before  judge  Betts. — Tues- 
day, March  15.  The  court  gave  its  decision  on  the 
motion  in  the  case  of  Kas3on,  as  to  jewelry  being 
part  and  parcel  of  wearing  apparel.  This  the  court 
did  not  deem  to  be  correct.  The  law  permitted  a 
man  to  retain  $300  worth  of  furniture  and  stores, 
and  the  wearing  apparel  of  himself  and  wife,  be  it 
such  as  it  may,  but  in  (hat  was  not  comprehended  a 
watch  or  articles  of  mere  ornament  which  were 
personal  property  and  must  be  given  up.  The  prac- 
tice of  our  equity  courts  was  to  permit  a wife  to 
retain  the  ornaments  which  belonged  to  her  previous 
to  marriage,  (which  would  be  properly  termed  pa- 
raphernalia.) This  court  does  not  feel  disposed  to 
pursue  a Jess  liberal  course,  and  feels  authorised  even 
to  go  further,  and  permit  her  to  retain  presents  from 
her  friends — such  as  miniatures  of  herself  or  child- 
ren— or  even  from  her  husband,  provided  his-  cir- 
cumstances permitted  it,  subsequent  to  her  marriage. 
[The  court  alluded  in  terms  of  much  eloquence  to 
the  condition  of  women  under  various  1 uvs,  and 
spoke  of  some,  (Louisiana  for  instance),  « here  the 
wife  is  even  allowed  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  her 
personal  exertions,  presents,  &c.  in  her  own  right.] 
In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Kasson  possesses  a gold 
watch,  which  he  must  consider  personal  property, 
and  give  up  to  the  assignee.  The  jewelry  of  his 
wife  consists  of  some  gold  rings,  a chain  for  the  hair, 
and  a breastpin,  which  belonged  to  her  before  mar- 
riage. These  she  had  a right  to  retain.  The  watch 
was  given  her  by  Iter  husband  after  their  marriage. 
This,  also,  she  had  a right  to  keep,  provided  the  hus 
baud  was  in  such  circumstances  at  the  time  as  au- 
thorised him  doing  so.  On  this  latter  point  the  ge- 
neral assignee  must  be  the  judge. 

[The  petitions  of  Mr.  Kasson  and  Mr.  Zarega 
wereselected  in  order  to  present  the  various  points  to 
the  court,  so  that  a general  decision  might  be  obtain- 
ed. The  parlies  themselves  were  perfectly  willing 
to  conform  with  the  full  requirements  of  the  law. J 
[New  York  Tribune. 

Right  minded  persons  will  always  be  willing  to 
eive  up  all  they  have,  to  pay  (heir  debts.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  laws  of  forcible  collection,  how  would 
it  sound  to  be  taken  from  a wife  the  little  ornaments, 
of  whatever  kind,  which  are  associated  with  the 
friends  and  scenes  of  more  prosperous  days?  We  go 
for  placing  the  entire  property  of  a woman  under 
her  own  disposal,  and  giving  her  husband  no  more 
right  in  it  than  she  has  in  iiis.  [Chi.  Cliron. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  judge  Betts  recently 
decided  in  the  matter  of  Kasson,  lhat  the  jewelry  of 
a bankrupt’s  wife,  if  belonging  to  her  before  her  mar- 
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riage,  do  not  vest  in  the  assignee,  but  may  be  held  by 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  last  number  of  the  Law 
Reporter,  (for  May)  contains  the  original  opinion  of 
judge  Story,  in  which  he  goes  into  the  subject  at 
length,  and  rules,  among  other  things,  that  the  hus- 
band becomes  entitled  to  all  the  personal  property 
belonging  to  the  wife  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
unless  his  marital  right  is  excluded  by  some  express 
or  implied  trust,  and  his  creditors  may  take  it  in  ex- 
ecution or  satisfaction  of  their  debts;  so'that,  ordina- 
rily, the  wife’s  jewelry  must  pass  to  the  creditors,  in 
case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  husband. 

United  States  Circuit  Court.. — On  Saturday,  judge 
Story  gave  decisions  on  several  points  in  bankrupt 
cases,  which  had  been  referred  to  him  from  the  dis- 
trict court. 

On  the  petition  of  Jonathan  H.  Cheney,  setting 
forth  that  he  was  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  a creditor, 
but  that  since  his  arrest  he  has  been  declared  a bank- 
rupt, and  asking  whether  he  is  lawfully  held  in  jail, 
judge  Story  decided  that  this  court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  case,  as  the  proceedings  and  arrest  under 
the  state  laws  were  prior  to  the  declaration  of  bank- 
ruptcy under  the  United  States  law. 

The  petition  of  B.  R.  Grant  set  forth  that,  he 
claimed  the  allowance  of  a certain  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  expended  for  the  necessary  support  I 
of  his  family;  that  his  wife  has  a watch  which  he 
gave  her  some  years  ago,  and  other  articles  of  jew- 
elry given  to  her  by  other  friends,  but  which  the  as- 
signee claims  as  the  property  of  his  creditors;  that 
his  two  sons  each  of  them  have  a gold  watch  pur- 
chased as  a keepsake  with  money  presented  to  them 
by  a friend — that  he  contributed  twenty-eight  dollars 
each  to  the  purchase  of  these  watches,  over  and 
above  the  money  presented  by  their  friend,  but  that 
the  assignee  also  claims  these  watches. 

Judge  Story  decided  that  in  the  first  point  the  sum 
claimed  might  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  as- 
signee in  setting  apart  the  $300  allowed  a bankrupt 
by  law  to  be  retained  out  of  his  estate,  or  that  it 
might,  with  the  approval  of  the  district  judge,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  as  part  of  the  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  protecting  and  taking  care  of  the  pro- 
perty before  it  was  finally  transferred  to  the  assignee. 

With  respect  to  the  watch  of  his  wife,  as  it  was 
bought  with  his  money,  it  formed  a part  of  the  per- 
sonal estate,  like  any  personal  property  which  she 
might  have  had  previous  to  her  marriage,  and,  of 
course,  if  the  creditors  claimed  it,  they  were  entitled 
to  it  and  must  have  it.  But  that  gifts  presented  to 
her  by  her  personal  friends  for  her  own  ornament  and 
use,  were  not  his  to  dispose  of,  could  not  be  attached 
by  his  creditors,  and  she  could  hold  them.  With 
respect  to  the  watches  of  his  sons,  they  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sons,  but  as  the  money  with  which  they 
were  bought  came  in  part  from  him,  his  creditors  had 
a pro  rata  interest  in  them,  and  if  the  creditors  in- 
sisted, on  proper  notice  being  given,  the  interests  of 
those  creditors  might  be  sold  to  the  sons  or  to  a third 
person.  Neilher  of  these  points  involved  any  great 
amount  of  property,  and  there  was  no  doubt  they 
could  be  satisfactorily  settled  without  this  reference 
to  the  court,  but  they  were  so  referred  in  order  to  es- 
tablish principles  by  which  assignees  and  bankrupts 
might  be  governed. 

In  another  case,  in  which  the  right  to  dispose  of  a 
farm  without,  waiting  for  the  further  settlement  of  a 
bankrupt’s  estate  was  asked,  judge  Story  decided 
that  m bankrupt  cases  the  court  was  a court  of  equity 
as  well  as  a court  of  law,  and  had  power  as  such  to 
order,  with  the  consent  of  parties  interested,  the  sale 
of  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  or  in  the 
case  of  perishable  property  without  such  consent. 
In  this  case,  as  the  sale  before  the  season  of  planting 
should  be  over  might  make  a great  difference  to  the 
bankrupt  and  to  all  the  creditors,  he  decided  that  or- 
der of  notice  might  be  published  a sufficient  time  for 
all  persons  to  come  forward  and  object,  previous  to 
a certain  day,  and  if  no  opposition  should  be  made, 
or  no  good  and  sufficient  reason  be  offered  against  it, 
the  district  judge  might  order  a sale. — Boston  Cou- 
rier. 

In  New  York  two  important  decisions  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  judge  Betts.  The  first  in  a 
case  where  the  petitioner  had  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment with  a house  as  clerk  and  general  agent,  at  a 
salary  of  $1500  a year,  and  one  third  the  net  profits 
of  the  establishment,  should  any  accrue.  This  the 
creditors  claim  to  be  property,  and  insist  that  it 
thould  have  been  placed  in  the  schedule.  The  court 
held  otherwise,  deciding  that  the  prospective  pro- 
ceeds of  a man’s  labor  cannot  be  claimed  by  a credi- 
tor in  bankruptcy.  The  other  is  where  a petitioner 
owns  half  a family  tomb  in  the  marble  cemetery, 
which  the  assignee  has  requested  to  have  placed  in 
his  hands  as  the  property  of  the  bankrupt.  The 
court  held  that  a family  burial  place  belongs  rather 
to  the  dead  than  the  living,  and  every  feeling  of  hu- 


manity prompts  that  it  should  be  held  sacred.  It 
decided  that  the  tomb  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
portion  of  the  assets. 

At  the  district  court,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  a bank- 
rupt petitioner  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  he 
owned  two  sets  of  tools — one  for  joiner’s  work,  and 
another  for  moving  buildings.  The  judge  promptly 
decided  that  he  had  a right  to  retain  both  sets. 

U.  States  Circuit  Court — Boston. — Cows  and  Silver 
Spoons  protected  in  Bankruptcy. — In  this  court,  on  Sa- 
turday, judge  Story  made  an  interesting  decision  in 
relation  to  the  amount  of  property  which  the  assignee 
of  a bankrupt  may  allow  to  him,  under  the  law. — 
The  bankrupt  in  this  case  was  Ziba  Williams,  and 
his  assignee,  being  under  the  impression  that  he  could 
allow  him  only  actual  necessaries,  refused  to  permit 
him  to  retain  the  following  (among  other)  articles, 
viz:  one  clock,  a set  of  silver  tea  spoons,  one  silver 
table  spoon,  one  silver  watch,  and  one  cow — the  total 
value  of  which  was  $33. 

P.  W.  Chandler.  Esq.,  for  the  bankrupt,  took  ex- 
ceptions to  this  allowance,  and  when  the  case  came 
before  judge  Sprague  he  adjourned  it  into  the  cir- 
cuit court,  where  judge  Story  gave  a decision  on 
Saturday,  in  which  he  held  that  the  assignee  was 
j right  as  to  the  clock  and  the  silver  watch,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  the  bankrupt.  But 
in  regard  to  the  silver  spoons  and  the  cow,  the  assig- 
nee was  not  bound  to  take  them  from  the  bankrupt, 
nor  was  he  bound  to  allow  them  to  him.  He  might 
or  might  not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
He  was  to  exercise  a reasonable  discretion,  and  he 
might  permit  the  bankrupt  to  retain  them,  if  he 
thought  they  were  necessaries. 

We  understand  that  the  assignee  (W.  G.  Stearns, 
Esq.)  under  this  decistoD,  immediately  determined  to 
allow  the  bankrupt  to  retain  the  cow  and  the  spoons. 
Boston  Post. 

15th.  Influence  of  thf.  bankrupt  law  on  the 

STATE  INSOLVENT  LAWS. 

“Taking  the  benefit.’’’’  There  is  an  important  diffe- 
rence in  the  operation  of  our  state  insolvent  law,  and 
that  of  the  national  bankrupt  law,  which  has  just 
gone  into  operation. 

Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the 
state  law,  ar  e free  from  arrest  for  the  debts  they'  may 
be  owing  at  the  time  they  declare  their  insolvency; 
but  the  property  they  may  thereafter  acquire  by  heirship , 
will  be  held  liable 'for  their  old  debts.  Of  course  they 
are  kept  “under  the  harrow”  till  their  old  debts  are 
paid. 

Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  pf  the 
national  bankrupt  law,  are  not  only  free  from  arrest, 
but  they  may  wash  themselves  clean  of  every  debt , new  and 
old,  under  which  they  may  be  laboring;  and  their  earn- 
ings, after  they  receive  a discharge,  cannot  be  touched 
by  any  creditors  for  a debt  existing  at  the  time  of  such  dis- 
charge. The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  operation  of  the  two  laws. 

Massachusetts  insolvent  law.  The  Massachusetts  in- 
solvent law  has  been  suspended  by  the  legislature 
during  the  continuance  of  the  bankrupt  act;  but  the 
proceedings  in  all  cases  commenced  before  the  act 
takes  effect  are  to  be  continued,  as  if  no  such  act  had 
passed.  No  day  is  fixed  for  the  suspending  act  to  go 
into  operation,  hence  it  takes  effect  in  thirty  days 
from  its  passage.  The  insolvent  law  may  then  be 
considered  in  full  force  until  the  second  day  of  April 
next. 

A correspondent  furnished  us  last  week  with  a no- 
tice of  an  important  decision  made  by  Judge  Story,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  bank- 
rupt law  of  the  United  States,  upon  going  into  opera- 
tion, in  February,  1842,  ipso  facto,  suspended  all  ac- 
tion upon  future  cases  arising  under  state  insolvent 
laws,  where  the  insolvent  persons  are  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  bankrupt  act;  in  other  words,  that  the 
bankrupt  law  has  superceded  state  legislation  on  the 
subject.  We  have  since  met  with  a full  notice  of 
the  case  in  which  this  decision  was  made,  and  now 
publish  it  for  public  information:  [Balt,  .diner. 

United  States  circuit  court,  Massachusetts.  In  the  matter 
of  Lucius  Eames. 

The  bankrupt  law  of  the  United  States,  upon  going 
into  operation  in  February,  1842.  ipso  facto  suspend- 
ed all  action  upon  future  cases  arising  under  state 
insolvent  laws,  where  the  insolvent  persons  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Where  A.  took  advantage  of  the  insolvent  law  of 
Massachusetts,  after  the  bankrupt  law  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  went  into  operation,  and  an  assignee  was 
duly  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  A.  subsequently  petitioned  to  be  de- 
clared a bankrupt  under  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  held  that  an  injunction  ought  to  issue 
against  B.  (the  assignee)  to  restrain  him  from  in- 
termeddling with  the  property  of  A. 


This  was  a case  certified  from  the  district  court 
upon  a point  arising  in  bankruptcy.  The  petition 
stated  that  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1842,  the  pe- 
titioner filed  his  petition  in  the  district  court,  pray- 
ing that  he  might  be  declared  a bankrupt,  pursuant 
to  the  statute;  that  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition 
and  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  February,  1842,  Chas. 
Arnold  and  Henry  Adams,  merchants  and  partners, 
under  the  name  of  Charles  Arnold  & Co.  of  Boston, 
being  creditors  of  the  petitioner  and  Hamlin,  his 
late  partner,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  fourteen 
hundred  dollars,  caused  certain  property  to  wit:  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  petitioner,  of  the  value  of  about 
twenty-seven  hundred  dollars,  to  be  attached  and 
taken  into  the  possession  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Essex  by  virtue  of  a writ  sued  out  by  them  against 
the  petitioner  on  the  fourteenth  of  February  1842, 
and  made  returnable  at  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  then  next  to  be  holden  in 
Boston  in  April,  which  said  suit  was  still  pending  and 
undecided;  that  on  the  12th  day  of  March,  1842,  and 
prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition,  being  unable  to 
pay  his  debts,  the  petitioner  applied  to  David  Roberts 
esq.,  a master  in  chancery,  of  the  county  of  Essex, 
for  the  benefit  of  an  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  their  assets.”  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  thr  23d  day  of  April, 
1838;  supposing  the  said  law  to  be  unrepealed  and 
in  full  force  at  the  time  of  his  said  application  for 
the  benefit  thereof;  that  upon  said  application  a war- 
rant was  issued  and  publication  made  and  other  pro- 
ceedings had,  pursuant  to  the  act  last  named,  and 
that  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  ol  March,  1842,  John 
Ayres,  of  Boston  was  duly  appointed  the  assignee 
of  the  goods  and  estate  of  the  petitioner,  and  accep- 
ted said  trust  under  the  act  aforesaid;  that  after  the 
appointment  of  said  assignee,  he  was  informed  that 
doubts  were  entertained  respecting  the  validity  of 
said  proceedings  under  the  said  insolvent  act,  and  that 
he  was  advised  by  counsel  that  the  same  had  been 
repealed,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  February, 
1842,  by  force  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States, 
establishing  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  and 
was  recommended,  in  behalf  of  his  creditors,  to  file 
said  petition  in  this  honorable  court,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  property  aforesaid  for  the  benefit  of 
all  his  creditors,  if  the  assignment  aforesaid  should 
be  adjudged  invalid;  that  said  Arnold  & Co.  were 
seeking  and  intended  to  secure  payment  in  full  of  the 
debt  due  to  them  from  the  petitioner  and  his  partner, 
out  ot  the  property  aforesaid,  and.to  levy  an  execu- 
tion thereon,  by  means  of  the  suit  and  attachment 
aforesaid,  to  the  great  injury  and  detriment  of  the 
other  creditors  of  the  petitioner,  and  contrary  to  law 
and  equity;  that  said  Ayres  was  seeking  to  obtain 
possession  of  said  property  under  his  said  appoint- 
ment as  assignee  as  aforesaid,  and  that  if,  as  the  pe- 
titioner had  reason  to  apprehend,  the  proceedings  un- 
der said  act  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  should 
prove  to  be  invalid,  or  if  said  Arnold  & Co.  should 
levy  any  execution  upon  said  property,  the  assignee 
of  the  estate  of  the  petitioner,  who  might  be  appoin- 
ted upon  the  said  petition,  would  be  put  to  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  recovering  said  property,  or 
its  value,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  the 
petitioner  under  the  said  statute  of  the  United  States. 
Wherefore  he  prayed,  that  an  injunction  might  issue 
to  restrain  said  Arnold  & Co.  from  prosecuting  fur- 
ther their  said  suit,  and  to  restrain  them  and  said 
Avrrs  from  farther  intermeddling  with  said  proper- 
ty; and  for  general  relief. 

Upon  the  hearing  in  the  district  court,  the  follow- 
ing question  was  ordered  to  be  adjourned  into  the 
circuit  court:  “Whether,  by  law,  an  injunction  can 
be  issued  as  prayed  for  in  the  said  petition.” 

The  case  was  now  submitted  by  Dehon  for  the  pe- 
tilioner,  no  council  appearing  on  the  other  side. 

Story,  J. — The  question  for  the  decision  of  this 
court  is,  whether  by  law  an  injunction  can  be  issued 
against  Ayres,  the  assignee  of  Eames,  under  the  in- 
solvent act  of  Massachusetts,  as  prayed  lor  in  the 
petition  of  Eames;  and  this  involves  the  simple  consi- 
deration, whether  the  bankrupt  act  of  the  United 
States  of  1841,  ch.  ix.,  when  it  came  into  operation 
in  Feb.  last,  suspended  the  operation  of  the  insolvent 
act  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  persons  within  the  purview 
of  the  bankrupt  act,  who  might  afterwards  become 
insolvent.  If  it  did,  then  the  injunction  ought  to  be 
granted;  if  it  did  not,  then  it  should  be  refused. 

My  opinion  is,  that,  as  soon  as  the  bankrupt  act 
went  into  operation  in  February  last,  it,  ipso  facto, 
suspended  all  action  upon  future  cases  arising  under 
the  state  insolvent  laws,  where  the  insolvent  persons 
were  within  the  jiurview  of  the  bankrupt  act.  Isay 
future  cases,  because  very  different  considerations 
would  or  might  apply,  where  proceedings  under  any 
state  insolvent  laws  were  commenced,  and  were  in 
progress  before  the  bankrupt  act  went  into  operation. 
It  appears  to  me  that  both  systems  cannot  be  in  opc- 
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ration  or  apply  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  persons; 

ahd  where  thy  state  and  riati  nullfcgiski  t! 

same  subject,  and  the  same  persons,  ramie  in  conflict, 
the  national  laws  must  prevail,  and  suspend  tne  ope- 
ration of  the  siate  laws.  Tins,  as  far  as  ! know  has 

been  the  uniform  doctrine  maintained  m all  the  courts 
of  the  United  States 

Indeed,  I consider  the  whole  matter  in  effect  dis- 
posed of  by  the  reasoning  of  the  supreme  court  in  the 
case  of  Sture^vs.  Crowninshietd , (5  Wheaton  R.  122.) 
Mr.  Justice  Washington  and  myself  were  of  opinion 
in  that  case  that  the  power  to  pass  a bankrupt  law’ 
was  exclusively  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  no  state  could  pass  a 
bankrupt  law,  or  an  insolvent  law,  having  the  effect 
of  a bankrupt  law,  where  it  discharged  the  debtor 
from  the  obligation  of  his  prior  contracts.*  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Todd  was  absent  from  indisposition,  and  there 
fore  did  not  sit  in  the  cause.  The  other  four  mem- 
bers of  the  court  (constituting  the  majority)  concur- 
red in  the  decision,  which  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  But  all  the  court  were 
agreed,  that  when  congress  did  pass  a bankrupt  act, 
it  was  supreme,  and  that  the  stale  laws  must  yield  to 
it,  and  could  no  longer  operate  upon  persons  or  cases 
within  the  purview  of  such  act.  The  enactment  of 
such  an  act  suspended  the  state  laws  on  the  same 
subject,  and  created  a visibility  in  the  states  to  exer- 
cise powers  of  the  like  nature. f The  court  went 
farther;  and  asserted  that  the  bankrupt  act  of  1800, 
ch.  xix,  had  that  very  operation,  except  so  far  as  the 
sixty-first  section  of  the  act  modified  or  allowed  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  by  the  states. + 

The  case  of  Ogden  vs.  Saunders,  (12  Wtieaton  R.  2, 
3,  264,  273  276,  278, 296, 311,  314.)  fully  recognised, 
and  has  always  been  understood  to  confirm  and  settle 
the  same  principle.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
nothing  remains,  upon  which  an  argument  can  be 
founded,  that  the  insolvent  laws  of  Massachusetts  are 
not  as  to  persons  and  cases,  within  the  provision  of 
the  bankrupt  act,  completely  suspended.  Each  sys- 
tem is  to  act  upon  the  same  rights,  and  upon  the  same 
persons — creditors  as  well  as  debtors.  Both  cannot 
go  on  together  without  direct  and  positive  collision; 
and  the  moment,  that  the  bankrupt  act  does  or  may 
operate  upon  the  person  or  the  case,  that  moment  it 
virtually  supercedes  all  state  legislation. 

I shall,  therefore,  direct  it  to  be  certified  to  the 
district  court,  that  in  this  case,  by  law  an  injunction 
can  be  issued  against  the  said  Ayres,  as  prayed  for  in 
said  petition  of  Eames. 

The  Charleston  Courier  in  repuhlishing  the  above 
decision  remarks: — “Should  this  decision  be  well 
founded,  all  discharges  from  debts  under  state  laws, 
since  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  act,  will  be  nugato- 
ry; and  it  may  even  be  questionable  whether  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  prison  bounds,  which  is  an  incident  of 
most  state  insolvent  laws,  may  not  be  seriously  affect- 
ed.” 

New  York — Bankrupt.  Decisions  in  bankruptcy 
cases  are  constantly  occurring  in  New  York,  by  which 
open  questions  under  the  law  are  becoming  settled. 
A debtor  under  arrest  claimed  a discharge  on  giving 
bond  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  law.  The 
sheriff,  being  in  doubt  whether  the  bankrupt  did  not 
supercede  the  state  act,  refused  to  take  bond.  On  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  question  of  the  operation 
of  the  former  upon  the  latter  was  argued  before  all 
the  judges  of  common  pleas,  who  after  due  delibera- 
tion gave  their  opinion  that  with  regard  to  voluntary 
bankrupts  the  bankrupt  law  did  not  takeaway  the 
right  of  discharge  under  the  insolvent  law. 

Pennsylvania — insolvents  and  bankrupts.  The  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  have  decided  that  the 
bankrupt  law  of  the  United  States  does  not  super- 
cede the  state  laws  on  insolvency,  but  that  both  may 
exist  together,  and  applications  be  made  for  the  be- 
nefit of  either,  voluntarily,  at  the  choice  of  the  debt- 
or. 

As  we  understand  this  decision,  it  is  that  a dis- 
charge from  the  insolvent  laws  of  this  state  will  ex- 
onerate from  personal  arrest  in  Pennsylvania,  while 
a discharge  under  the  bankrupt  law,  will  exonerate 
throughout  the  whole  union.  For  example,  a man 
may  be  pressed  in  Philadelphia  on  a debt  of  a few 
hundred  dollars,  which  bonding,  he  may  pay  in  time, 
or  not  paying,  get  rid  of,  by  taking  the  benefit  of  the 
state  law;  while  he  may  nevertheless  feel  altogether 
indisposed  to  become  a bankrupt  in  a general  sense, 
and  avail  himself  of  the  immunities  of  the  national 
law.  [Philo,  lnq. 

Highly  important  decision.  U.  S.  bankrupt  law  vs. 
the  state  insolvent  laws.  A highly  important  legal  de- 
cision, says  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle  of  Saturday, 

•See  Mr.  Jusiice  Washington’s  opinion  in  Ogden  vs. 
jSaunders,  [12  Wheaton  R 263,  264.] 

PSturgis  vs.  Crowningshield,  (4  Wheaton  R 196.) 

lid.  9.  101,  102. 


touching  the  influence  of  the  U.  States  bankrupt 

’ i ..  upon  the-  in'...;  law  f thi  tab  1 

by  the  judges  of  the, court  of  coinmco  pleas  v ster- 
day.  ' The  sheriff  being  in  doubt  us  to  Liu-  opera) ;.,n 
of  the.  general  bankrupt  law,  Jeeenlly  gon  into  ope- 

ralion,  upon  the  old  insolvent  law  of  the  slate,  and 
how  far  he  was  justified  in  continuing  to  discharge 
prisoners  from  custody  upon  their  filing  their  usual 
insolvent  bond  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  wishing  to  clear 
himself  of  all  personal  responsibily,  in  consultation 
with  the  U.  States  district  attorney,  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  have  the  question  decided  by  the  pro- 
pertribunal.  That  it  might  come  before  them  in  a 
tangible  form,  he  refused  to  discharge  an  individual 
from  custody  who  had,  in  conformance  with  the  act 
of  assembly  for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  filed 
an  insolvent  bond  in  the  office  of  the  prothonotary 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  sent  him  to  pri- 
son. The  prisoner  was  brought  before  the  honora- 
ble judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  yesterday 
upon  a habeas  corpus,  before  whom,  sitting  in  bank, 
the  question  was  fully  argued — the  opposing  counsel 
assuming  that  the  United  States  law  does,  upon  con- 
stitutional principles,  supercede  the  law  of  a state. 
The  court  decided  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to 
his  discharge,  he  having  previously  given  the  bond 
required  by  the  insolvent  law  of  this  slate,  to  appear 
at  the  next  insolvent  court,  to  comply  with  she  re- 
quirements of  said  law.  It  was,  moreover,  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court  that  congress,  in  framing  the  gene- 
ral bankrupt  law,  never  contemplated  the  annul- 
ment of  the  insolvent  laws  of  the  states,  and  that 
such  an  operation  of  it  in  Pennsylvania  would  be 
fraught  with  the  most  serious  consequences.  It 
would  be  extremely  oppressive  to  the  poor,  and 
those  whose  estates  are  completely  exhausted,  inas- 
much as  the  proceedings  under  it  are  not  only  more 
complicated  and  expensive,  but  relief  could  only  be 
offered  at  one  place  of  sitting  in  the  eastern  and 
western  judicial  districts  of  the  state,  instead  of  in 
every  county,  as  at  present,  so  that  insolvents  would 
be  obliged  to  travel  from  the  most  remote  part  of 
the  state,  to  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburg,  for  relief,  at  a 
ruinous  and  oppressive  expense  and  delay. 

Maryland — State  insolvent  system.  We  understand 
that  the  commissioners  of  insolvent  debtors  for  this 
city,  believing  that  their  offices  are  superceded  by 
the  bankrupt  law,  have  declined  to  receive  any  new 
applications  for  the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  laws  of 
this  state.  The  bankrupt  law  as  we  understand  it, 
abrogates  entirely  the  insolvent  laws  of  this  as  well 
as  every  other  stale  in  the  union,  and  the  decision  of 
judge  Marshall,  when  the  state  insolvent  laws  were 
the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  supreme  court, 
is  to  this  effect.  We  have  not  the  decision  at  hand, 
but  our  impressions  are  that  tlie  opinion  goes  to  this 
extent.  Such  being  the  case,  there  may  be  lound,  in 
the  practice  under  the  bankrupt  law,  some  inconve- 
niences which  congress  may  find  it  necessary  to  cor- 
rect at  its  present  session.  Among  these,  we  have 
heard  one  that  the  court  has  no  power  to  discharge 
from  arrest,  a person  applying  for  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  until  the  day  of  final  hearing;  and,  it  is  supposed 
under  this,  that  an  insolvent  debtor  might  be  kept  in 
duress  from  the  time  of  his  application  to  the  day 
when  he  is  declared  a bankrupt.  A liberal,  if  not  a 
just  construction  of  the  law,  may  authorise  the  court, 
as  was  the  practice  under  the  insolvent  laws,  to  take 
security  for  the  personal  appearance  of  the  insolvent 
on  the  day  fixed  for  his  hearing,  and  this  construc- 
tion may  be  adopted  by  the  courts,  when  the  ques- 
lion  comes  before  them. 

Other  difficulties  have  been  suggested,  but,  under 
a wise  administration  of  the  law,,these  may  be  found 
to  be  only  the  imaginings  of  the  exuberant  fancy  of 
some  of  cur  lawyers,  and  to  have  no  other  founda- 
tion. [ Baltimore  Put. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot.  Sir: — Al- 
though there  has  been  no  decision  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland, 
involving  the  important  question  whether  the  insol- 
vent laws  of  the  state  have  been  abrogated  by  the 
passage  of  the  bankrupt  law,  yet  that  enlightened 
court,  of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  is  the  presiding  judge,  has 
just  adopted  a rule,  which  is  quite  as  significant  of  its 
opinion  as  if  the  question  had  been  formally  decided 
upon  argument. 

At  April  term,  1836,  that  court  adopted  the  follow- 
ing rule: 

“That,  if  the  defendant,  upon  a capias  does  not 
give  sufficient  appearance  bail,  he  shall  be  commit- 
ted to  prison  to  remain  until  discharged  by  due  course 
of  law;  but  under  neither  original,  mesne,  nor  final 
process,  shall  any  individual  be  kept  imprisoned, 
who,  under  the  insolvent  law  of  the  state,  has  for 
such  demand,  been  released  from  imprisonment. 


At  the  April  term,  1842,  the  following  rule  was 

adopted: 

‘’That  so  much  of  the  rule  passed  the  21st  of 
Aprii,  1S.3C.  as  relates  to  individuals  who  have  been. 

' ■ I.  used  from  imprisonment  under  the  insolvent  laws 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
restricted  to  the  cases  of  persons  discharged  under 
said  laws,  prior  to  the  second  day  of  February,  1842, 
(the  day  when  the  bankrupt  act  went  into  operation) 
and  so  much  of  said  rule  as  is  inconsistent  herewith, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  rescinded.” 

The  effect  of  this  decision  is  this:  If  a party  is 

arrested,  on  process  from  the  circuit  court,  and  is 
unable  to  give  bail,  he  must  be  imprisoned,  and  can- 
not be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  by  applying 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state  insolvent  laws,  for  no  dis- 
charge under  them  will  be  respected  by  the  Marshall 
Nor  can  he  be  discharged  by  applying  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  law,  until  be  has  complied  with  all 
its  requisitions,  which  will  require  a period  of  at  least 
ninety  days.  P. 

Messrs.  Editors.  Please  lend  me  the  use  of  your 
columns  for  one  moment,  it  is  a fact  that,  in  the 
case  of  Ogden  vs.  Saunders,  before  the  supreme  court, 
(12  Wheatoh  213,)  Judge  Story  assented  to  the  judg- 
ment which  was  entered  for  the  defendant,  in  error, 
the  opinion  of  that  court  being  -‘that  the  powers  gi- 
ven to  the  United  States  to  pass  bankrupt  laws  is  not 
exclusive.” 

Now  a communication  appeared  in  the  American, 
apparently  the  production  of  some  very  indiscreet 
person,  calling  attention  to  the  mere  “notice  of  an 
opinion  recently  pronounced  by  Judge  Story,”  alleg- 
ing that  “Story  J.  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  bankrupt  act  went  into  operation,  it  did  ipso 
facto  suspend  all  action  upon  future  cases  arising  un- 
der the  state  insolvent  laws,”  and  intimating  that 
Judge  Taney  and  Judge  Heath  are  “of  the  same  opi- 
nion,” and  hazarding  the  assertion  that  “nothing  can 
be  more  certain  than  that  all  the  discharges  granted 
by  the  commissioners  of  insolvent  debtors,  under  the 
state  insolvent  system,  since  the  2d  day  of  February, 
1842 — the  day  on  which  the  bankrupt  law  took  effect 
— are  void  and  worthless. 

Charity  for  the  writer  in  the  American  may  not 
consider  bis  remarks  both  “void  and  worthless  but 
“nothing  can  be  more  certain”  than  that  three  re- 
spectable judges  in  Maryland,  Judges  Archer,  Purvi- 
ance  and  Magruder — well  informed  lawyers — have 
unanimously  decided,  in  the  matter  of  a certain  ap- 
plication for  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  that  the  person- 
al discharge  of  the  commissioners  of  insolvent  debt- 
ors entitled  a party  confined  in  jail  to  his  liberty,  not- 
withstanding the  2d  day  of  February  had  gone  by. 

I do  not  believe  that  those  eminent  judges,  Taney, 
Story,  or  Heath,  entertain  any  opinion  like  that  as- 
cribed to  them  by  the  writer  in  the  American.  The 
bankrupt  law  is  bad  enough,  but  not  altogether  as  ter- 
rible as  the  writer  in  question  may  infer.  Truth. 

[Baltimore  Clipper, 

We  noticed  yesterday  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  American  of  Saturday,  in  which  it  was  sta- 
ted, that  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Heath  con- 
curred in  opinion  with  Judge  Story,  that  the  bank- 
rupt law  annulled  the  state  insolvent  laws.  We 
learn  that  the  only  question  decided  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Maryland,  was  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  bankrupt  law,  which  was  determined  af- 
firmatively. In  Baltimore  county  court  the  question 
was  directly  made,  whether  the  insolvent  laws  of 
Maryland  were  still  in  force,  and,  after  an  able  argu- 
ment by  learned  council,  the  court  unanimously  de- 
cided that  they  were  annulled  by  the  bankrupt  law. 
From  this  decision  there  has  been  no  appeal;  and  of 
course,  until  a different  decision  shall  have  been  made 
by  the  superior  court,  the  insolvent  laws  will  contin- 
ue to  operate.  It  is  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
insolvents  to  have  the  question  authoritatively  deter- 
mined; because  it  is  possible  that,  after  having  been 
released  from  their  debts  by  the  state  law,  they  may 
have  to  resort  to  the  bankrupt  law;  by  which  they 
would  be  greatly  harrassed  and  have  to  incur  consi- 
derable additional  expense.  Great  anxiety  prevails 
on  the  subject,  and  existing  doubts  should  be  remov- 
ed by  taking  a ease  up  for  decision.  [Clipper. 

We  learn  from  the  Westminister  Carrolltonian, 
that  the  judges  of  Carroll  county  court  have  declined 
to  grant  discharges  to  insolvent  petitioners.  They 
have  withheld  their  assent  until  the  question  is  de- 
cided by  a higher  tribunal,  whether  the  national 
bankrupt  law  does  not  supercede  the  state  insolvent 
laws  entirely.  The  importance  of  this  question,  not 
only  to  the  people  of  that  county,  but  to  those  of  the 
whole  state,  should  ensure  it  a prompt  and  final  de- 
cision by  the  competent  authority. 

We  understand  that  Frederick  county  court,  judge 
Thomas  Buchanan,  presiding,  decided,  that  a certifi* 
cate  of  a party  against  whom  a suit  hud  been  brought, 
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firr.l  applied  for  the  bene 61.  of  the  bankrupt  law,  en- 
titled hi-  special  hail  to  lia.ve  an  exoneratin'  entered 
upon  the  bail  piece,  and  the  bail  was  accordingly 
discharged. 

On  Saturday  last  an  argument  was  made  before 
their  honors  the  judges  of  Baltimore  county  court, 
full  bench  present,  on  the  validity  of  the  insolvent 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  in  their  application 
to  the  personal  discharge  of  a debtor  from  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  since  the  bankrupt  law  has  gone  into 
operation.  A writ  of  habeas  corpus  being  sued  out,  a 
debtor  was  brought  from  the  jail  as  an  applicant  for 
his  release  from  imprisonment  in  virtue  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  the  insolvent  commissioners.  The 
question  was  argued  at  considerable  length  by  messrs. 
Nelson,  Walsh  and  Gill,  and  this  morning  the  court 
delivered  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  applicant , 
thereby  establishing  the  efficiency  of  the  insolvent 
law  to  secure  the  personal  discharge  of  the  debtor. 
The  case  at  bar  did  not  involve  any  other  of  the 
points  which  belong  to  the  subject,  though  the  pre- 
sent decision  may  be  considered  as  virtually  covering 
tho  whole  ground,  and  confirming  the  legality  and 
validity  of  the  insolvent  system  as  it  has  been  hith- 
erto administered,  thus  affording  the  citizen  the  right 
of  becoming  a bankrupt  in  a manner  most  agreeable 
to  his  taste,  according  to  the  old  or  the  new  fashion, 
the  state  or  the  national. — Clipper. 

United  States  bankrupt  law  and  the  Maryland  insol- 
vent law.  We  give  below  a decision  of  Baltimore 
county  court  in  relation  to  the  effect  the  bankrupt 
law  of  the  United  States,  passed  at  the  late  extra 
session,  upon  the  state  insolvent  law,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  interesting. 

In  the  matter  of  the  petition  of  H.  Schutz,  for  a ha- 
beas corpus.  The  petitioner,  it  appears,  is  detained  in 
custody  by  the  warden  under  a commitment  for 
debt  by  a justice  of  tho  peace,  although  he  has  a 
personal  discharge  granted  by  the  commissioners  of 
insolvent  debtors.  If  there  be  any  case  in  which 
the  commissioners  have  power  to  grant  a persona! 
discharge,  we  must  give  validity  I"  the  discharge 
now  before  us,  as,  not  having  any  thing  before  us 
but  the  personal  discharge,  every  presumption  would 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  order  of  the  commissioners, 
It  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted,  that  an  individual 
who  has  committed  no  act  of  bankruptcy  may,  if  ho  ! 
please,  apply  by  petition  tu  the  state  tribunal,  and 
bv  complying  with  tiie  terms  of  the  state  law,  be  en- 
li’tled  to  his  discharge. 

The  states,  independent  of  the  hankrupt  law,  pas-  j 
sessed  full  power  to  discharge  imprisoned  debtors 
from  confinement,  and  of  ounsequenee,  to  impose ! 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  such  discharge  • 
shall  be  granted.  And  notwithstanding  the  bunk-j 
rupt  law,  u is  competent  for  them  to  discharge  from  1 
confinement  the  debtor,  if  in  doing  su,  tucy  do  pot 
conflict  with  the  bankrupt  law,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, we  cannot  conceive  how  any  conflict  would 
arise—- certainly  nuue  exists  m the  iact  ul  discharge, 
nor  could  it  well  arise,  for  if  the  insolvent,  notwith- 
standing his  application  to  the  stum  courts,  should 
afterward*  apply  by  petition  for  benefit  of  the  bank- 
rupt law,  the  property  of  the  petitioner  would  either 
pass  to  the  assignee  m bankruptcy,  or  it  vyould  not, 

in  neither  event  would  the  persona!  discharge  cre- 
ate any  conflict.  There  might  be  a,  conflict  of  title 
as  to  tne  property,  and  if  such  should  arise,  the  law  j 
of  congress  must  prevail.  But  it  is  not  believed 
there  would  be  a conflict  of  title,  because  the  cop- 
veyance  to  the  trustee  is  fur  the  benefit  of  all  the 
creditors,  and  such  conveyance  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  fraudulent  and  void  under  Um  bankrupt  law, 
If  the  applicant  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Btates 
be  found  guilty  of  fraud,  and  do  pot  obtain  fits  cer- 
tificate, while  w the  courts  of  the  state  fie  should  he 
acquit. ed,  still  there  would  he  no  conflict,  so  far  as 
the  discharge  of  the  person  is  concerned,  lor,  as  in 
the  validity  of  the  persona!  discharge  the  courts  of 
the  state  would  have  to  decide  that, 

It  must  be  observed,  that  we  are  not  caller]  upon 
jn  this  case  to  decide  any  question  as  to  the  dual 
discharge,  under  the  insuivcnf  laws,  so  far  as  the 
name  may  effect  any  contracts  which  lie  has  made 
subsequent  to  the  law,  and  that  inquiry  not  arising 
here,  the  question  being  simply  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
flic  personal  discharge. 

Upon  this  question  we  mean  to  intimate  no  opir j 
pion-  Nor  do  wp  mean  tq  giye  qny  intimation  of  aq 
opinion  on  the  question  l|bvy  tar',  where  an  CG  of 
bankruptcy  has,  ill  fact,  been  committed,  if  j«  wilfijn 
the  power  of  the  state  tribunals,  tq  discharge  the 
person— -this  question  not  neecs^rdy  arising  in  the 
case  before  us.  We  abstain,  also,  from  expressing 

9ny  opinion  how  far>  9*  to  all  egsps  not  covered  by 
the  bankrupt  -law,  our  state  insolvent  laws  9FP  i 

force,  'the  petitioner » 4i»g||pdr  i 
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As  faithful  chroniclers  of  passing  incidents  and  as 
indicating  the  probable  course  of  coming  events,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  register  proceedings  which 
threaten  the  permanence  of  the  existing  laws  regu- 
lating trade  or  levying  duties  upon  imports.  That 
an  attempt  will  be  made  even  at  the  ensuing  session 
of  congress,  to  repeal  the  tariff  act  passed  at  the  last 
session,  is  highly  probable; — that  a most  formidable 
attempt  is  to  he  made  at  the  session  after  the  next, 
to  effect  its  receal  there  is  no  doobt.  That  we  might 


expect  the  law  to  be  assailed  by  the  combined  influ-  ...  , , , - - 

ence  of  every  foreign  interest,  and  by  the  indefaliga-  c'al  "jtercouse  was  suspended,  and  an  impulse  Ms 


Had  reyermc  hem  the  main  object,  the  duties  would 
not  so  far  have  transcend'  if  those  lev!  d during  the 
early  arid  pure  days  of  the  government.  By  the 
first  tariff  of  1789,  most  of  (he  duties  were  as  low  as 
five  and  ten  per  cent.  Then  revenue  was  much 
needed  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  discharge  the  debt  contracted,  during  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  From  1189.  to  the  war  of 
1812,  the  tariff  was  altered  from  time  to  time,  and1 
yet  scarcely  an  instance  can  be  found  in- which,  tne 
duty  exceeded  twenty  per  cent.  Such  was  the  mo- 
deration with  which  the  taxing  power  was  exercised, 
at  a time  when  the  national  debt  greatly  ex-eeded 
its  present  amount.  During  the  last  war-,  com-ner- 


ble  efforts  of  diplomatic  skill  of  every  commercial 
country  in  Europe,  and  through  the  more  insidious 
medium  of  foreign  agencies  in  all  their  millions  of 
ramifications  throughout  our  trading  avenues  we 


thereby  given  to  our  domestic  manufactures.  When 
the  tariff  of  ISIS  was  passed,  it  was  then  thought,  that 
moderate  protection,  for  a few  years,  would  impart 
so  much  stability  to  our  manufactures,  as  to  enable 
them,  successfully,  to  encounter  foreign  competition. 


have  repeatedly  signified.  The  question  is  strictly  , . . . ,, 

American  interests,  in  opposition  to  foreign  interest's,  ! ,n  ‘L^pmion  Mr.  Clay  concurred;  and  he  then  re- 
though  we  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  foreign  ' mapked>  that ‘Three  years  would  be  sufficient  to  place 
hostilities,  we  have  infallible  testimony  of  foreign  our  manufactures  on  this  desirable  footing.”  But  he 


demonstrations  against  the  interests  of  our  trade  and 
our  manufactures, — both  of  which  they  are  avai- 
cious  of  monopolizing  for  their  own  profit.  Nor  is 
this  the  only,  nor  the  chief  point  of  danger.  The 
American  tariff  is  to  be  assailed  by  political  parti- 
znns  for  local  and  political  party -objects.  The  flag 
of “repeal”  “repeal,,”  was  hoisted  the  very  day 
that  the  bill  passed  congress.  That  there  is  to  be  an 
organized  effort  for  that  object  the  following  article 
demonstrates: 


knew  not  the  extent  of  mannfacturingcupiditv,  3nd, 
in  1824,  he  zealously  supported  the  high  tariff  of 
that  year.  This  was  followed  by  the  tariff  of  1828, 
and  that  of  1833.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  policy 
of  protection  pushed,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
union  and  tho  peace  of  the  country  were  endan- 
gered. The  passage  of  the  compromise  aliayed 
agitation,  and  restored  tranquillity,  This  act  was 
the  result  of  mutual  oonsessiorv,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a compact  hetweeq  the  agricultural 


The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  tho  21st  ult.  contains  ! “nd  ,othe['1  non-manufacturing  interests  on  the  < 
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hand,  and  the  manufacturing  interest  on  the  other, 
made  by  their  respective-  representatives  in  con- 
gress. It  guarantied  protection  to  the  manuffictur- 
ir.g  inlerest  for-  nine  years,  with  the  understanding, 
that  the  duties  should  be  reduoed  to  twenty  percent, 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  and  1 hat,  thereafter,  du- 
ties should  he  laid  not.  for  protection,  but  “for  the 


the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  (he  “democratic  par-  ! 
ty”  of  Buckingham  county  Virginia,— -which  the  j 
editor  attracts  attention  tu  by  the  following  endorse- 
ment, 

uTlte  First  Ball, 

Buckingham  has  struck  the  first  ball  against  the  1 
tariff,  in  favor  of  a state  convention.  The  report,  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  he  neoessa- 
which  we  have  tiie  pleasure  of  laying  before  our  ry  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
readers  this  morning,  from  the  democracy  of  that  i merit.”*  Revenue  was  the  only  object,  according  to 

Its  principles  the  compromise,  for  which  duties,  were  to  be  iropos- 
Pass  the  ball  ed  after  the  first  of  July  last,  This  measure  carried 
H I with  it  a pledge  between  the  conflicting  interests  of 

1 the  country,  as  solemn  "as.  any  which  oonld  b.e  impos.- 


connty,  Is  worthy  of  purdio.  attention 
are  i rue—  its  statistics  are  valuable, 
around!” 


8U0K1XQHAM  COUNTY, 

At  a meeting  of  the  democratic  party  of  the 
county  of  Buckingham  held  at  tho  tavern  of  Mrs 
.Edward  Puryear,  at  Buckingham  court  house,  on 
tiie  evening  of  the  10th  October,  1843--’On  motion, 
Major  Charles  Vaneev  was  called  to  tiie  chair,  and 
eol,  Joseph  Fuqua,  appointed  secretary, 


ed  by  legislation— =Mr,  Clay  spoke  of  it  as  a “meaty 
of  amity  and  peace,”  which  no  statesman  oould  dis- 
turb; and  General  Harrison  said,  “I  am  for  sup  port- 
ing the  compromise,  a.nrl  never  will  agree  to  its  be- 
ing repealed.”  The  agricultural,  and  other  non-ma- 
TUI  fee  uring  interests  faithfully  observed  it.  They 
did  more;  Such  was  their  liberality  and  magnanimi- 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  explained  by  Rohert  ty,  that  they  abstained  from  an  earlier  reduction 
T.  Milliard,  esq.  in  a few  remarks,  hr-  ror.wloded  of  duties  than  actually  occurred,  a right  clearly 
by  saying  that, ^ax  it  v,:;  i late,  he  v;  :.!d  offer  io  me  sustained  by  the  compromise,— -the  Qih  section  of 
meeting  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  i which  authorized  congress,  “in  ihe  contingency 
which  were  adopted,  to  wifi  ( either  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenue,”  to  alter 

We,  the  democratic  parly  •:  Buckingham,  con*  tiie  duties  prior  to  the  §Qlh  June,  1843,  and  “ad- 
vened in  primary  assembly,  two  n ii  important  to  just  the  revenue  to  eithev  of  tiie  said  contingen- 
our  interests  and  cur  rights,  to  make  known  our  opj-  ojoii,”  There  was  an  t.wss  of  revenue  in  133(5,  and 
riions  ot  the  new  tariff  hill — a In"',  in  relation  to  twenty-eight  millions  were  loaned  to  Ihe  several 
which,  longer  silence  migh  t be  construed  into  appro-  stales.  Then,  the  arid -tariff  party  had  a right  to  re- 
val  or  acquiescence.  Efforts  nrive  been  made  to  qujpe  a reduction  of  the  duiies,  and  in  forbearing  to 
create  the  impression,  that  the  public  sentiment  of  do  so,  they  evinced  towards  the  manufacturcri  q Ii- 
Virginia  Jigs  undergone  a radical  ofiange  upon  the  beraljty  not  likely  to  he  reciprocated,  After  the 

thus  acted,  when  the  benefits  of 
pip. 


subject  of  a protective  tariff.  Although  many  of  the  southern  people  had  t 

whig*  of  this  state,  who  were  to:  manly  clamorous  the  corpr.r  -mise  were,  about  to  enure  to  their)  by  q 
against  a tariff  for  prutbeijo  . an-  now  its  qilvooqtm,  return,  pot  to  live-  trade,  luff  top  9Q  percent,  stands 
Wc  are  confident  that  a lap  e majority  of  the  people  . gpj  of  duties,  the  manufacturers,  eager  for  gain, 
will  he  found  consistently  end  faithfully  adhering  to  thankless  for. pqst  favors,  heedless  of  past  dangers, 
their  principle*,  It  devolves  upun  the -people  of  other  8pd  ip,  utter  Yio'atj  m'of  every  thing  Iffi®  g°Qd  fqithj 
counties  to  decide,  whether  (hey  will  remain  silent  eai|e;i  fop  renewed  pioRctiop.  in  lijs  speech  in  sups 
and  permit  their  views  to  be  misrqroeaerjietl,  or  CO-  pqpfbf  tl|8  :ouropporpi  a,  iYJr,  Clay  said,  “give  "ns 
operate  with  qs  in  publicly  ponilmnnins,  ffii*,  obfio-y-  (juie;  pepp  qll  fluctuations  and  qgstqijans  for  n'vu 
joqs  measure,  and  urging  a reduction  qf  the  duties  to  years),  am!  the  manufacturer:;  ;,•»  every  'irqneh  will  sics1 


8 tnif  revenue  standard,  i^a\\sttfpfS  dg/tinsfffif-cigh  a:>  .ipcliliop.  They  have 

To  3 tariff,  honestly  framed  for  tile  purpose  of  rajs-  ' had .protec  jon  again  and  again  during  the  last  Ryenv 
ing  revenue  gufficienf  for  an  ecommiical  adroinisira-  ty^ik  years  and  instead  of  being  able  now  to  sus« 

Ii‘>n 

flcf.p 

rev  i 

when  „ , t 

thp  exigencies  of  qij  p-pbuotpjcql  administration,  wjl{  J-  6-  Spy)  •‘qt'tt  tiff  classes  of  tiie  corrtmunity  so  ini-s 
pot  arouse  t(ie  indignation,  Of.  cal!  forth  tjiip  perqoq-  poptimalp  fop  lieqvy  duties?  The  ppbijucerq 

stranees  of  freemcr,!  It  is  when  the  taxes  arp  eytT  of  the  particular  commodity,  dipt  apply  for  prqtec- 

pesaive,  qp  nnequni!.y  ievied  and  particular  interests  tion  from  competition,  not  thp  cdn?4ffisr§  bf  th&t 


tratjon,  Had  not  t(|e  prcQcii't  farjlf  imposed  qiipqnal  nr<>l}l  IS  qcqujcpd  jn'fhis  man  tier?  i-5  SP  niuch  (akeq 

3ti4  P4cfl5S!V?  hurdeus,  wp  should  have  j:pn|i]jne(i  : Hhi  bf  ll(e  i!0ckct§_uf  a fjpighbop  and  IfiljbW  cjt.izon; 

sjlept;  but  HIP  present  h}\y  R iq  imp  opjr|jqfi,  highly  — 3 : : : — — 

hepeficiq!  to  fine  hrqnph  of  industry  8fui  ogp^iye  safr>  w , tBP<  j„  his  jfl,e  rpceph  at  Bostoq.  alluded 

Hnppq|beya..  In  f yeEl!  !'|SiU»riPpa  die  fiiity  is/Ffifft  .0  liil,  pqumroiiiige,  and  @ aid. /'hat  wasiiii  act  wh.cff 
fill  fa  JpQ  m HMM  tl|P  ftYPptyjjp  nj  eill-pt,  pftiijhsed  tq  restrict  fuiucelvgfelatuces 

Pfl  »£  fig  pfF  ffftl  Il»f  9f  HRpppfil,®  tng  tjbc  dubeis  <*/(#  ‘ ' ' " 
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and  if  the  excess  of  charge  thrown  upon  consumers 
by  the  monopoly  could  he  correctly  computed,  it . 
would  be  found,  that  the  loss  of  the  consumer  ex- 
ceeds the  gain  of  the  monopolist.  Here,  then,  indi- 
vidual and  public  interest  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
«ach  other.  There  is  in  general  far  too  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  serious  mischief  of  raising  prices 
upon  the  consumers.  The  evil  is  not  apparent  to 
• cursory  observation,  because  it  operates  piece-meal, 
-and  it  is  i'eit  in  a very  slight  degree  on  every  pur- 
chase or  act  of  consumption;  but  it  is  really  most 
serious,  on  aecount  of  its  constant  recurrence  and 
universal  pressure.  The  whole  fortune  of  every  con- 
sumer is  affected  by  every  fluctuation  of  price  in  the 
articles  of  his  consumption — the  cheaper  they  arc, 
the  richer  he  is,  and  vice  versa.  If  a single  article 
rise  in  price,  lie  is  so  much  poorer  in  respect  of  that, 
article;  if  all  rise  together,  lie  is  poorer  in  respect  to 
the  whole.'1 

The  only  protection  which  government  ought  to  af- 
ford, is  protection  against  fraud,  oppression  or  vio- 
lence. If  a particular  pursuit  is  profitable,  a suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  will  engage  in  it,  without 
the  stimulus  of  legislative  encouragement,  and,  if  it 
be  unprofitable,  it  should  be  abandoned.  Govern- 
ment have  always  been  too  fond  of  interfering  with 
the  pursuits  of  mankind.  Individual  sagacity,  shar- 
pened by  personal  interest,  is  fully  competent  to 
judge  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  any 
employment;  and  it  would  be  discreditable  to  free- 
men, to  suppose  tiiat  they,  interested  in  their  success 
and  welfare,  making  it  t lie  subjeclof  anxious  inquiry 
and  deep  study,  are  not  as  capable  as  their  govern- 
ment of  judging  what  pursuits  will  best  promote 
their  own  and  the  national  prosperity.  We  utterly 
deny  the  right  of  the  federal  government  to  legislate, 
for  tlie  mere  benefit  of  any  class  of  laborers,  and,  if 
the  power  had  been  granted,  we  would  oppose  its  ex- 
ercise, because  of  its  tendency  to  abuse  and  mischief. 
The  labor  employed  in  manu  acturing,  is  only  one 
element  of  home  industry,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn 
why  it  is,  that  labor  thus  applied,  should  be  encour- 
aged by  legislation,  in  preference  to  labor  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  other  pursuits.  The  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, as  compared  with  tiie  number  employed  in  agri- 
culture, is  as  one  to  14;  and  notwithstanding  this 
great  disparity  in  numbers,  the  manufacturers  have, 
by  their  activity,  combination  and  other  expedients, 
mucceeded  in  obtaining  the  ascendancy,  and  are  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  a law  which,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  revenue,  offers  insuit,  while  it  inflicts  injury 
upon  the  other  classes.  Why  should  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  vast  majority  be  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  of  the  manufacturer?  Why  should  fourteen  to- 
bacco planters  of  Virginia  excite  the  patriotic  solici- 
tude of  congress,  less  than  one  cotton  manulactuier 
at  Lowell? 

The  committee  on  manufactures  examined  several 
manufacturers  during  the  last  session  of  congress, 
and  appended  their  answers  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Schenck,  a wealthy  proprietor  of  a 
large  woollen  factory  in  New  York,  stated  to  the 
committee,  that  ‘ less  Ilian  a duty  of  fifty  per  cent, 
on  the  foreign  cost  of  woollens,  will  not  sustain  the 
domestic  manufacturer.”  He  lias  been  engaged  in 
the  woollen  manufacture  for  many  years,  and  in  the 
same  communication  he  observes,  that  “half,  if  not 
more  of  the  woollen  manufacturers,  during  the  peri- 
od of  nineteen  years,  have  become  bankrupt!”  The 
census  returns  for  1840  show,  that  the  products  of 
the  labor  of  each  individual,  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, were  $214,  while  those  of  the  labor  of  each  in- 
dividual, employed  in  manufactures,  were  $500 — in 
other  words,  that  the  labor  of  each  manufacturer  was 
worth  $72  more  than  that  of  two  farmers.  If  Mr. 
Seherick  told  the  truth — if  half  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  have  failed  during  thd 
last  nineteen  years,  protected  as  they  were  by  the 
tariffs  of  T6,  ’24,  ’28,  ’32,  and  the  compromise,  does 
not  the  fact  of  such  failure  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
continuing  to  grant  protection?  And  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  census  returns — if 
the  products  of  the  labor  of  each  manufacturer  are 
worth  $72  more  than  the  productions  of  two  farmers, 
is  there  any  necessity  or  justice  in  protecting  the  in- 
dustry of  a class  already  more  prosperous  than  any 
other  in  the  community? 

For  our  comfort  and  consolation,  the  manufactu- 
rers tell  us,  they  intend  to  make  us  independent  of 
foreign  nations,  and  give  us  a home  market  for  our 
agricultural  products.  This  has  been  their  song  for 
a quarter  of  a century.  A brief  reference  to  facts 
will  show  the  futility  of  such  promises.  After  hav- 
ing enjoyed  protection  for  twenty-six  years,  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers  of  the  United  States  consume. 
30d,0J0  bales  of  cotton.  The  annual  production  of 
cotton  in  our  country,  is  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
bales — from  which  deduct  the  home  consumption  of 
300,000  bales,  and  we  have  a surplus  of  1,700,000 


baie=  to  send  to  foreign  markets.  In  1320,  the  ex- 
ports f raw  cotton  amounted,  in  value  to  twenty- 
ivvo  millions  of  dollars,  while  those  of  1840  amount- 
ed U>  nearly  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

After  supplying  the  home  market  with  tobacco, 
we  exported,  in  1341,  147,700  hogsheads — worth  up- 
wards of  thirteen  millions  of  dollars. 

After  supplying  our  home  demand  for  rice,  we  ex- 
port an  annual  surplus  of  about  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1841,  after  supplying  our  home  demand  for 
flour  arid  pork,  we  exported  nearly  eight  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  the  former,  and  two  and  a half  mil- 
lions wortii  of  tiie  latter. 

The  foreign  market  is  more  important  to  us  than 
ever.  For  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  our 
productions,  we  have,  annually,  t > seek  a foreign 
market,  and  no  one  goes  there  more  cheerfully  or 
promptly  than  the  domestic  manufacturer,  whenever 
iie  finds  it  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  One  generation 
has  passed  away  since  the  manufacturers  promised 
to  make  us  independent  of  the  foreign  trade,  while, 
in  fact,  we  are  now  dependent  upon  the  foreign  mar- 
ket for  the  sale  of  double,  or  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  agricultural  products,  which  were  exported 
from  the  United  States,  twenty  years  ago.  In  1821, 
tiie  domestic  exports  of  the  country  were  forty-three 
and  a half  millions,  and  our  imports  nearly  sixty-five 
millions.  In  1841,  the  exports  of  domestic  produce 
were  one  hundred  and  six  millions,  and  tiie  imports 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  millions.  These 
facts  are  referred  to,  as  exhibiting  the  progress  made 
by  the  manufacturing  interest,  in  realizing  their 
Utopian  scheme,  of  rendering  us  independent  of  fo- 
reign markets. 

A war  upon  imports  may  be  regarded  as  a war 
upon  exports,  since  the  trade  of  nations  consists  al- 
most exclusively  of  the,  exchange  of  those  products 
which  each  nation  finds  it  most  advantageous  and 
profitable  to  make.  The  ability  of  foreign  nations 
to  buy  of  us,  depends  upon  our  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  buy  of  them.  High  duties  diminish  imports, 
impair  the  demand  for  our  products,  deprive  us  of 
many  advantages  arising  from  a fair  competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturer,  and 
are  prejudicial  to  us  as  producers  as  well  as  consu- 
mers. No  prudent  man  will  make  at  home  what  it 
costs  him  more  to  make  than  to  purchase.  Tiie  far- 
mer, hatter,  tailor,  shoemaker,  &c.  find  it  conducive 
to  their  mutual  interest  to  exchange  the  products  of 
their  labor.  In  like  manner,  when  a foreign  country 
will  supply  our  wants  upon  cheaper  terms  than  we 
can  have  them  supplied  at  home,  it  is  our  interest  to 
cherish  and  uphold  ioreign  commerce.  “But  if  you 
do,  say  the  manufacturers,  we  shall  be  ruined.  The 
English  manufacturer  can  borrow  money  at  very  low 
interest,  and  command  labor  three  times  as  cheap, 
and  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  advantages, 
the  domestic  manufacturer  is  unable  to  compete  with 
the  foreigner;  and  you,  planters  and  other  consumers, 
will  voluntarily  pay  lor  our  goods  a higher  price 
than  the  foreigner  asks  for  a similar  article.  Then 
we  must  appeal  to  congress,  and  use  every  artifice  to 
obtain  a tariff  which  will  keep  our  foreign  rivals  out 
of  our  way;  and  as  the  foreign  competition  dimin- 
ishes, you  consumers  will  find  our  prices  advance, 
and  our  prosperity  promoted.” 

“In  every  country  (Adam  Smith,  Ch.  Ill,)  it  al- 
ways is,  and  must  be  to  the  interests  of  tiie  great 
body  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of 
those  who  sell  it  cheapest.  The  proposition  is  so  very 
manifest,  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  take  pains  to 
prove  it;  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, had  not  the  interested  sophistry  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  confounded  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind. Their  interest  is,  in  this  respect,  directly  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  great  body  of  tiie  people.” 
England  is  often  referred  to  by  the  tariff  party,  as 
affording  conclusive  evidence  of  the  great  prosperity 
resulting  from  iiigh  duties,  and  a country  whose  poli- 
cy, in  this  respect,  is  entitled  to  our  applause  and 
imitation.  Her  power  and  wealth  are  admitted,  and 
both  have  become  great  in  despute  of  the  restrictive 
system.  But  as  to  her  prosperity,  of  millions  of 
paupers  and  millions  of  expenditures  for  their  relief 
— if  the  excessive  labor  required  of  those  employed 
in  the  factories  and  their  stinted  compensation — 
their  destitution  and  proflagacy — inobs  and  riots — 
frequent  strikes  for  higher  wages — and  bard  struggles 
for  subsistanee,  are  proofs  of  English  prosperity,  then 
the  manufacturers  of  our  country  are  welcome  to 
make  tiie  most  of  them.  Mr.  Bulwer,  of  the  house 
of  commons  has  stated  in  one  of  his  published  works 
that  the  agricultural  labor  of  France  earns  one-third 
more  wages  that  the  agricultural  labor  of  England; 
and  highly  as  the  tariff  party  extol  the  prosperity  of 
England,  we  find  our  manufactures  asserting,  that 
labor  there  is  three  limes  as  cheap  as  it  is  here,  and 
hence  they  claim  protection,  and  wish  to  deprive  the 
consumers  of  the  benefits  arising  from  the  cheap  la- 
, bor  of  Europe.  . 


The  importing  merchants  of  New  York  in  llieir 
mem  rial  to  congress  at  the  extra  session  of  ’41, 
slate  Ihe  charges  of  importation  at  seven  and  a half 
per  cent.  Add  this  to  tiie  average  duty  of  3(5  per 
centum  imposed  by  the  present  tariff  and  we  find, 
that  upon  the  whole  imports,  tiie  comsumer  must 
pay  43)  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  profits  charged 
by  the  importer.  In  the  competition  between  the 
importing  merchants  and  the  manufacturer,  it  is  ob- 
vious, tiiat  tiie  latter  lias  decidedly  the  advantage. — 
Had  the  duties  not  exceeded  20  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  the  domestic  manufacturers  would  have  en- 
joyed tiie  advantage  of  27?  per  cent,  over  the  im- 
porting merchant,  and  the  incidental  encouragement 
thus  afforded  by  a just  and  moderate  revenue  tariff’ 
is  all  tiiat  Ihc  manufacturers  ought  to  desire.  But, 
to  a tariff  so  framed  as  to  yield  a large  revenue  they 
are  opposed,  as  they  want  the  duties  either  prohibi- 
tory, or  so  high  as  greatly  to  diminish  imports,  and 
thereby  lessen  foreign  competition,  wtiile  a tariff-, 
imposed  strictly  for  revenue,  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
hibit or  much  diminish  imports,  because  without 
imports,  duties  cannot  be  obtained.  The  resources 
of  the  treasury  are  weakened  by  diminished  imports, 
while  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  same  cause. 

Nor  are  the=e  all  the  evils  flowing  from  exorbitant 
arid  unequal  duties.  They  injuriously  affect  tiie 
navigating  interest.  They  offer  great  inducements 
to  evasions  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the 
custom  houses,  and  they  stimulate  smuggling — a 
crime  easily  committed  and  with  difficulty  detected 
along  the  extended  frontier  of  our  country.  They 
tend  also  to  impair  public  confidence  in  the  equity 
and  impartiality  of  tiie  government.  Let  the  friends 
of  a high  tariff  remember  and  profit  by  the  lessons  of 
the  past.  The  deep  indignation  and  wide  spread 
discontent  occasioned  by  the  tariff  of  1328  should  ad- 
monish them,  that  it  is  more  wise  lo  obey  the  dictates 
of  justice,  than  the  suggestions  of  avarice.  No  pa- 
triot can  desire  to  see  the  different  slates  alienated 
from  each  other,  or  from  that  federal  government, 
whose  pride  and  pleasure  it  should  be  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  affection  and  friendship,  by  dispensing 
even  handed  justice  to  the  north  and  tiie  south,  tiie 
east  and  the  west. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  we  therefore  resolve , 

1.  Tiiat  in  our  opinion,  the  present  tariff  imposes 
excessive  and  unequal  taxes,  and  will  have  a tenden- 
cy to  diminish  the  industry,  impede  tiie  prosperity, 
and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people. 

2.  That  the  present  tariff  ought  to  be  so  altered 
tiiat  protection  should  be  disregarded,  and  that  not 
one  cent  should  be  collected  further  than  is  necessary 
for  revenue. 

3.  That  while  we  are  not  opposed  to  taxes  equally 
apportioned  and  imposed  for  tiie  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  adequate  for  an  economical  administration 
of  the  government,  we  maintain  that  taxes  levied  on 
the  people  for  the  benefit  of  any  class  of  men,  are 
equally  irreconcilable  with  justice,  sound  judgment 
and  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

4.  Tiiat  we  utterly  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  in- 
cidental protection,  as  we  understand  it  to  be  held  and 
maintained  by  tiie  whig  party  of  tiie  country,  and  we 
believe  no  protection  just  or  proper,  but  such  as  ne- 
cessarily results  from  a tariff  laid  solely  with  a view 
to  raise  the  amount  of  revenue  necessary  for  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government  upon  the 
scale  at  once  the  cheapest  arid  which  bears  most 
equally  upon  all  classes  and  interests  of  the  country, 
nations,  is  fallacious  and  fanciful,  and  derogatory  to 
the  character  and  understanding  of  the  American 
people. 

5.  That  the  doctrine,  that  the  domestics  manufac- 
turers when  aided  by  protective  duties,  will  render 
our  country  commercially  independent  of  foreign 

After  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and 
resolutions,  Thomas  S.  Bocock,  esq.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  which  were  adopted  unanimously 
to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  cordially  approve  the 
proposition  which  has  been  made  for  holding  a de- 
mocratic convention  in  Richmond,  some  time  in 
March  next;  and  we  hereby  invite  a meeting  at  the 
November  court  for  this  county,  for  the  purpose  of 
appointing  delegates  to  said  convention. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  our  representatives  in 
congress,  the  hon,  E.  W.  Hubard,  upon  his  return 
among  us,  assurances  of  our  cordial  approval  of  his 
cour-e  in  congress  during  the  late  and  also  during 
the  extra  session  of  tiie  present  congress,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  Arm  and  able  opposition  to  a protective 
tariff'. 

Resolved,  That  tho  proceeding  of  this  meeting  be 
signed  by  tiie  chairman  and  secretary,  and  forward® 
eti  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer  for  publication. 

CHARLES  YANCEY,  chairvwn, 
Job,  Fuqua,  tecrelary, 
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American  potatoes.  The  Europeans  virtually  de- 
prived the  western  continent  of  the  credit  to  which  it 
was  entitled,  of  introducing  those  “glorious  little  mouth- 
fulls,”  the  Irish  potatoes,  to  the  eating  family.  Our  only 
way  to  remedy  this,  is  to  produce  a second  edition , “en- 
larged and  improved,’’  and  if  vve  are  to  believe  the  Bayou 
Bara  (Miss.)  Ledger,  the  fertile  resources  of  South  Ame- 
rica are  adequate  to  the  task.  The  “vine  potato  plant” 
the  seed  of  which  from  thence  was  taken  to  England 
and  is  attracting  attention  there  is  said  to  be  prolific  be- 
yond any  thing  of  the  vegetable  species.  The  fruit  grows 
above  ground;  a single  potato  forming  a vine  of  splen- 
did green  foliage,  sufficient  to  cover  a good  sized  arbor; 
hanging  to  this  vine,  may  be  seen  the  fruit,  in  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  forms,  and  in  all  stages  of  advancement  to 
perfection. 

Bankrupts.  The  whole  number  of  applicants  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  up  to  the  22  d inst.  in  the 
northern  district  of  New  York  was  3,235. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  The  section 
of  this  road  which  remained  to  connect  this  city  with 
Cumberland  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  on  the 
3d  ingt.  This  is  an  important  link  in  communicating 
with  the  west. 

The  distance  of  this  road  now  in  operation  is  178 
miles,  and  is  performed  in  10  hours.  Onward,  onward 
with  the  enterprize  to  tiie  Ohio  river. 


Letters  have  been  received  from  Siam,  stating  that  the 
rev.  Henry  G.  S.  French  died  at  Ranlsok,  in  February 
last,  aged  35  years.  Mr.  French  was  born  in  Boscawen 
N.  H.  and  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  a printer.-  As 
such  he  went  to  Siam  to  take  charge  of  a press  at  Ban- 
kok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  and  also  to  preach  and  to  teach 
for  which  duties  he  had  been  subsequently  educated. 

Another  revolutionary  hero  gone.  Benjamin  Eaton , 
whom  a correspondent  of  the  Middletown,  Orange'co. 
New  York  Courier,  designates  as  “the  last  of  Washing- 
ton’s life  guard,”  died  at  Cuddebackville,  on  the  16th  ult. 
aged  S5  years,  “having  served  his  country  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  revolutionary  war,  encountered  its 
enemies  in  sixteen  different  battles;  and  during  the  time, 
served  three  and  a half  years  in  gen.  Washington’s  life 
guard,  and  also  over  one  year  in  the  late  war."  His  re- 
mains were  buried  with  military  honors  and  every  testi- 
mony of  respect. 

General.  Joseph  Desha , ex-governor  of  Kentucky,  died 
at  his  residence,  Georgetown,  Ky.,  on  the  13th  ult. 

Donations.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  that  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians  have  made  a very  liberal  donation 
of  a seciion  of  land,  containing  the  agency  house  and 
other  improvements,  to  Mrs.  Street,  widow  of  the  late 
Indian  agent  gen  Street,  for  which  they  are  to  pay  the 
government  SI, 100. 

Elections  take  place  in  Mississippi  on  the  7th  and  8th, 
in  New  York  and  Delaware  on  the  8th,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  14th  inst.,  after  which  no  elections  will 
occur  until  March. 


Boston  representatives.  The  city  council,  ii:  con- 
vention of  the  two  branches,  determined  that  it  is  expe- 
dient to  elect  thirty-five  persons  to  represent  Boston  in 
the  next  general  court.  [Boston  Transcript. 

Bank  items  The  Bank  of  England  reports  to  have 
.£9,816,000  in  vault.  Money  is  offered  freely  at  two  and 
a half  to  three  per  cent.  In  1839,  by  allowing  importa- 
tion of  grain,  the  bank  bullion  fell  from  ten  millions  to 
two  and  a half  millions,  and  the  directors  were  compel- 
led to  resort  to  the  French  banks  for  relief.  They  learnt 
wisdom  by  the  exigency,  and  have  pursued  a policy 
since,  which  now  exhibits  itself.  In  1839,  after  the  bad 
harvest  of  1838,  they  continued  to  expand  their  issues, 
and  to  keep  money  cheap  by  facilitating  loan  advances 
on  various  securities  at  low  rates,  erroneously  conceiving  j 
Hi  at  they  could  compensate  the  drain  on  their  bullion  | 
chest  by  throwing  out  more  paper.  In  1842,  alter  the  j 
bad  harvest  of  1S41 , the  course  followed  was  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  directors  prudently  pursued  a strin- 
gent policy,  keeping  money  scarce  and  prices  low,  so  as 
to  maintain  a favorable  course  of  exchange.  The  differ- 
ent result  from  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  of  man- 
agement— that  of  governing  the  circulation  by  the  foreign 
exchanges  is  demonstrated.  In  tiie  latter,  from  obey- 
ing that" rule,  the  Bank  of  England  has  regained  her 
strength,  and  her  coffers  are  replenished  by  an  overflow 
of  bullion. 

The  bank  of  France  in  official  account  of  its  position 
and  operaii  ms  for  the  last  quarter  states  that  the  specie 
in  the  bank  amounted  to  205,377 ,26(Jf.  tire  bills  discou  i- 
ed  to  151,903, 643f.  the  advances  on  bullion  to  3.741, 30Uf. 
and  the  loans  on  public  securities  to  20,971.604f.  The 
other  side  of  the  account  shows  that  the  amount  of  notes 
in  circulation  was  224,042,567(1  the  balance  due  to  ihe 
treasury  in  account  current,  131,254,7931';  and  the  ba- 
lance Hue  on  private  deposit  accounts,  38,327,6751  It 
appears  from  this  statement  that  the  specie  in  the  Bank 
oi  Erance  is  only  19,465  3071,  less  than  the  amount  of 
their  notes  in  circulation,  a difference  equal  to  about 
£763,000. 

The  assignees  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stales  have 
filed  a bill  of  discovery,  in  the  nature  of  an  equity  pro- 
ceeding, in  the  district  court,  against  Nicholas  Biddle, 
esq.  asking  that  he  may  be  called  upon  to  answer,  under 
oath,  how=and  for  what  purposes  he  expended  large 
sums  of  money  belonging  to  the  late  bank,  obtained  by 
him  upon  certain  checks,  tickets,  receipts  and  orders 
passed  between  him  and  John  Andrews,  first  assistant 
cashier  of  the  bank.  The  sums  which  the  plaintiffs  say 
Mr.  Biddle  thus  drew  from  the  b mk  amount  to  $396,- 
000;  the  whole  of  which,  they  say,  was  applied  to  unlaw- 
ful purposes,  and  to  promote  Mr.  Biddle’s  own  private 
views. 

Central  America.  The  account  of  the  recent  ex- 
ploration of  the  plains  of  Yucatan,  by  Stevens  and 
Catherwciod,  we  are  told,  will  be  issued  from  the  press  in 
two  or  three  weeks.  Tile  volumes  will  contain  115  rich 
engravings,. illustrative  of  the  vast  antiquities  and  disco- 
veries with  which  they  met  in  that  interesting  region. 

Coal  trade.  The  Schuylkill  coal  trade  to  Thursday 
last,  vvas  449,949;  tons;  Little  Schuylkill,  22,612;  Mine 
Hill  and  Schuvlkill  Haven  rail  road,  184,433;  Mill 
Creek  do.,  38,014;  Schuylkill  Valley  do,  77,437;  Mount 
Carbon  do.,  83,382.  Shipments  from  the  Lehigh  Re- 
gion, up  to  the  25th  instant,  about  229,000  tons. 

Cotton.  Prices  advanced  a fraction,  in  England 
inconsequence  of  the  deglutition  of  so  large  a quantity 
by  the  fire  at  Liverpool  which  is  ascertained  to  have 
consumed  41,947  bags,  of  which  33,181  were  American 
and  422  were  Sea  Island,  but  in  a few  days,  the  price 
subsided  again  to  former  rates — and  hy  the  latest  arri- 
vals wo  learn  that  it  had  declined  l-8d,  lower  than  the 
previous  week.  The  imports  at  Liverpool,  of  the  week 
ending  the  7th  was  1,180  bales— the  sales  16,400  bales, 

Pjatbs  during  the  last  week  in  Philadelphia  77,  of 
which  25  were  under  one  year  of  age,  Seven  died  of 
consumption. 


Ex-vice  president  colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  after 
visiting  his  friends  in  Philadelphia,  proceeded  to  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  the  latest  accounts  left  him.  He  is 
warmly  greeted  in  all  directions. 

Flour.  Price  at  Boston  $4  50  a $4  62;  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  $4  25;  at  Cleveland  $3  25. 

The  Baltimore  inspections  of  the  week  comprise  15,902 
bbls.  and  1040  half  bbls.;  stock  on  hand  inconsiderable. 
Price  $4  to  $4  06;  wagon  price  S3  87^. 

The  last  news  from  England  has  depressed  the  prices 
in  New  York  about  12j  cents  per  barrel. 

Fire.  A large  tobacco  warehouse,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
owned  by  Archibald  Thomas,  was  destroyed  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  ulr.,  together  with  490  hhds.  fine  to- 
bacco. valued  at  $35,000 — total  loss  estimated  at  $80,000, 
of  which  about  half  was  covered  by  insurances. 

Marriage  question.  The  Presbyterian  synod  of 
I New  Jersey,  which  convened  last  week  at  Elizabeth- 
town, decided  that  it  is  nut  incestuous  for  a man  to  marry 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  and  the  synod  calls  upon 
the  general  assembly  to  rescind  the  rule  forbidding  such 
marriages. 

Mormonism,  is  stated  in  English  papers  to  be  rapidly 
increasing  in  that  country.  Five  thousand  are  said  to  be 
preparing  to  embark  for  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  nearly 
that  number  have  recently  arrived  there.  Meantime  their 
prophet,  Joe  Smith,  has  found  it  advisable  to  keepoutof 
the  way  of  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  dis- 
regards the  requisition  from  the  governor  of  Missouri. 
Ten  of  his  late  disciples  are  stated  to  have  left  t heir  faith. 

Morus  Multicaulis.  The  leaves  of  this  prolific 
plant,  so  much  superior  to  those  of  all  other  varieties  of  the 
mulberry  as  food  for  the  sdk  worm,  are,  it  would  seern, 
about  to  be  turned  to  another  good  account.  The  Peters- 
burg (Va.)  Intelligencer  of  the  22d  instant  states  that  Dr. 
P.  C.  Spencer,  of  that  place,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
William  Miller,  manager  of  the  Matoaca  Paper  Mill, 
has  succeeded  in  manufacturingexceilent  paper  from  the 
leaves.  The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  add  that  they 
have  now  in  their  possession  severtil  numbers  of  their 
issue  of  the  22d  instant  printed  on  the  paper  thus  manu- 
factured. 

Newspapers.  Mr.  JefFerson  used  to  say.  that  those 
whu  paironized  and  paid  for  slanderous  and  scurrilous 
newspapers,  were  the  real  authors  of  the  slander  and 
scurrility. 

Pork  and  beef.  The  Alton,  Illinois  Telegraph,  says 
“a  market  will  be  found  this  winter  in  this  city  for  all 
the  pork  th»t  will  be  brought  in.  The  price,  however, 
will  be  low — very  low,  varying  from  one  to  two  dollars 
per  hundred — and  none  but  choice  and  very  heavy  hogs 
will  command  the  latter  price.  As  to  beef,  there  will  be 
but  very  little,  if  any,  purchased.  The  fatal  consequen- 
ces that  have  attached  to  every  person  who  has  touched 
beef  for  the  last  five  years,  will  have  the  effect  of  driving 
all  the  knowing  ones  from  the  market.” 

Pittsburg  cannon.  We  learn  from  capt.  Chauncey, 
of  the  United  States  navy,  in  a conversation  last  night, 
that  he  had  just  completed  the  inspection  and  trial  of 
100  Paixhan  guns  made  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Freeman 
and  Miller  under  contract  with  government,  and  every 
gun  passed  inspection,  no  one  having  proved  deficient 
under  a severe  trial,  Captain  Chauncey  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  contract  had  been  compleied,  both  as  to  style 
and  finish,  and  the  quality  of  the  metal  in  the  guns. — 
They  are  all  32  pounders  and  weigh  about  2 tons  each. 
Captain  Chauncey  inspected  at  the  same  time  10,000  can- 
non ball,  cast  by  the  same  contractors,  out  of  which  he 
informs  us,  that  but  7 balls  were  condemned,  and  these 
for  a slight  deficiency  in  size,  and  that  even  these  were 
used  in  trying  the  guns.  [ Pittsburgh  American. 

Professionals.  In  the  state  of  New  York  there  are 
14.111  professional  men,  or  one  to  every!72  of  the  popu- 1 
pulation.  In  New  Hampshire  there  are  one  to  every  122 1 


of  the  population,  and  throughout  the  six  eastern  stales 
there  is  an  average  of  one  professional  man  to.  every  195 
of  the  population.  This  great  preponderantly  of  the  pro- 
fessions over  and  above  the  wants  of  society  is  witnessed 
lrr  ®vsry  state  in  the  Union.  , Even  in  the  new  territories 
of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  proportion  of  professions  is^ 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  states,  it  being  one  to  every 
119  persons,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  avenues  to 
which  a new  country  might  be  supposed  to  open,  aro 
already  filled  to  overflowing. 

Rhode  Island.  A salute  of  twenty-five  guns  was  fir- 
ed at  Providence  from  Federal  Hill,  on  Thursday  last, 
in  honor  of  the  recent  Van  Bnren  victories.  A gira  was 
fired  for  every  state  in  the  union,  except  Rhode  Island, 
where  liberty  is  not  enjoyed.  After  the-  firing,  a round 
of  hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Governor  Dorr,  and  the 
people’s  constitution. 

Ship  building.  During  the  year  ending  on  the  30th 
September,  1841,  there  were  built  in  the  United  States, 
114  ships,  101  brigs,  311  schooners,  157  sloops,  and  78 
steamboats — the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  was  IIS  893. 
tons.  Of  the  ships  35  were  built  in  Maine,  and  50  in 
Massachusetts,  3 in  Maryland;  none  south  of  Maryland. 
Of  the  steamboats,  32  were  built  in  Ohio  and  19  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Specie.  The  steamer  Alabama,  from  Havana, 
brought  to  New  Orleans  on  the  2l9t  ult.  $50,000  in 
specie.  The  Ftcayijiie,  on  that  date,  thought  that  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  month  there  would  be  $150,- 
000  received  from  Spanish  ports. 

The  present  rate  of  exchange  will  make  it  an  object  to- 
send  specie  to  this  country  from  both  England  and 
France. 

Specie  is  going  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  current.  The  ship  Louisa,  which  ar- 
rived at  N.  Orleans  on  the  24th  ult.  from  New  York,  had 
on  board  $116,000  in  specie. 

The  New  York  Express  of  the  2d  states,  that  drafts 
predicated  on  said  shipment,  bought  at  7 per  cent. dis- 
count, had  already  reached  that  city,  realising  at  least 
four  per  cent  profit  to  the  shippers! 

Sugar.  The  new  crop  is  beginning  to  reach  N.  Or- 
leans. Ten  hhds.  from  the  plantation  of  Tlio.  Milne, 
esq.,  of  Iberville,  was  the  first  at  market. 

Steamers.  The  splendid  iron  steamer  Briga?id , 600- 
tons  burthen,  and  200  horse  engine,  built  two  years 
since  at  a cost  of  £32,000  sterling,  and  since  employed 
in  the  trade  between  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  took  200 
tons  of  coal  and  a large  quantity  of  patent  fuel  on  board 
for  consumption  on  a voyage  to  St.  Petersburg,  run 
upon  a rock  on  the  Scilly  Islands,  on  the  12th  ult.,  and 
two  plates  of  the  bluff  of  her  bow  were  driven  in.  She 
rebounded  from  the  rock,  but  in  instant  afterwards, 
struck  again,  broadside  on,  the  force  of  which  blow  may 
be  in  some  measure  conceived  from  the  fact,  that  it  ac- 
tually drove  a large  portion  of  her  paddle  wheel  through 
her  side  into  the  engine  room.  Tile  vessel  was  built  in 
four  compartments,  the  plan  adopted  in  iron  ships,  or  she 
would  have  gone  downinstamly,  2of  her  compartments 
being  now  burst,  and  the  water  rushing  into  them  at  a 
most  fearful  rate.  By  the  two  shocks  four  and  a half 
plates  were  destroyed,  and  four  angle-irons  were  gone  in 
the  engine  room.  The  two  compartments  aft,  being^ 
still  water  tight,  she  continued  to  float,  and  every  exer- 
tion was  used  by  her  commander,  Capt.  Hunt,  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours  to  save  her,  when  the  crew  took  to 
the  boats,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  went  down,  a.bout 
7 miles  from  the  rock,  in  about  35  fathoms  water. 

Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  4 inches  at  Lake  Sirncoe, 
Canada,  on  the  18th  ult. 

Serfs.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  forty-five  millions 
of  serfs  in  Russia. 

Tobacco.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  gloomy  ac- 
counts of  the  tobacco  crop  this  season  in  Virginia.  The 
Maryland  crop  is  now  generally  housed,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  fair  in  quality  but  short  in  quantity. 

The  transactions  ol  the  week  before  last  in  Baltimore 
were  light — prices  looking  down.  The  inspections  a- 
moumed  to  668  hhds.,  of  which  47  were  Ohio  and  4 Vir- 
ginia. Little  has  been  done  in  the  article,  this  week.  The 
inspections  comprise  231  Maryland,  55  Kentucky,  3S 
Ohio  and  34  Missouri — total  356  hhds.  Prices  as  before. 

The  Tariff.  The  English  continue  to  complain  of 
the  American  tariff,  and  discuss  the  act  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  affect  materially  the  British  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. 

Wheat.  Prime  red  is  selling  at  70  to  80  cents  at  Bal- 
timore;  white  90  to  100  cents;  inferior  50  to  75  cents.  At 
Philadelphia  84  to  88  cents  for  prime  Pennsylvania. 

Yucatan.  The  schooner  Freeland  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  24ih  ult,  from  Cumpeachy,  with  dates  to 
the  10th  ult,  The  inhabitants  of  that  town  were  col- 
lecting provisions  and  making  all  suitable  preparations 
to  resist  the  expected  attack  of  the  Mexican  squadron, 
which  was  expected  every  hour.  Don  Juan  Pablo  Cey- 
liran.the  commodore  of  the  squadron,  was  undergoing  1 
his  trial  for  treason.  It  was  reported  there  that  the  Cen- 
tralists were  at  Champeton,  twenty  leagues  distant,  and 
were  only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  fleet  to  commence 
hostilities.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Carmen 
have  proclaimed  for  Santa  Anna  and  the  plan  of  Tacu- 
baya,  saying  “that  they  are  now  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  the  only  means  by  which  Mexican  honor  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  national  territory  can  be  preserved/’ 
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FOREIGN  ATI  TIC  EES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Great  Western  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  instant,  with  news  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  22d  ult.  3 days  later  than  by  last  arrival, 
and  from  Paris  to  20th. 

The  Great  Western,  owing  to  the  new  tariff,  has 
a cargo  very  limited  in  quantity,  but  contains  some 
valuable  property.  She  brings  out  considerably  more 
than  one  hundred  passengers,  among  whom  are 
Virgil  Maxev,  esq.  U.  S.  ambassador  to  Belgium,  and 
lady:  Mons.  Pageot,  charge  d’affhirs  from  Paris  to 
Washington,  lady  and  family;  Mons.  Destonet,  of 
Philadelphia,  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Ameri- 
can legation  at  Paris;  W.  S.  Derrick,  esq.  bearer  of 
despatches  from  the  American  legation  at  London  to 
the  United  States,  containing  the  new’  treaty;  Mons. 
Anthony  Sampayo,  attache  to  the  legation  of  the 
United  States  at  Paris;  Louis  Borg  de  Balzan,  vice 
consul  of  France  at  New  York;  Viscomte  de  Cra- 
mayal. 

Mr.  Derrick  brings  the  official  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  the  U.  States  of  America. 

The  preliminaries  for  the  marriage  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  have 
been  finally  arranged,  and  the  nuptial  ceremony  will 
take  place  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  Calcutta  Star  tells  an  affecting  anecdote  of 
the  retreat  from  Ghuzneet— “The  death  of  lieuten- 
ant Lumsden  and  his  young  wife  is  confirmed,  and  the 
detmL  of  their  tale  as  now  narrated,  are  of  a most 
melancholy  and  pamtei  'character.  It  is  stated  that, 
when  he  fell  de.«i—— '—U  «ounoea,  ms  young  wire 
thi-cv.  herself  upon  his  body,  and  implored  him  not 
to  leave  her  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  when 
he,  wilh  a last  effort,  drew  his  pistols  from  his  belt 
and  put  an  end  first  to  her  sufferings  and  then  to  his  ‘ 
own.” 

Lord  Advocate  Sir  William  Rae  expired  on  the 
59th  ult.,  at  St.  Catharine’s,  his  country  seat,  near 
Edinburgh. 

7'he  Cumberland  70  gun  ship  was  launched  with 
great  ceremony  at  the  Chatham  dockyard  on  the  21st 
ult.  Her  tonnage  is  2,244. 

A Paris  letter  says  that  the  prince  de  Joinville 
goes  to  the  Brazils  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  the 
lister  of  Don  Pedro,  but  will  meet  with  a formida- 
ble competitor.  “The  prince  Albert,  of  Prussia  has 
passed  Madeira  in  a Sardinian  frigate,  or,  his  way  to 
Rio  Janeiro.  His  supposed  object  is  merely  che 
pleasure  of  the  voyage;  but  those  who  pretended  to 
jknow  better  assert  that  his  real  motive  is  the  hope  of 
uniting  ii;  rase  if  with  the  young  Princess,  whom  report 
. affirms  to  be  very  beautiful.”" 

7 ne  'losses  of  the  corn  speculators  in  England,  this 
harvest,  arc  estimated  at  <£2,000,000  sterling.  • 

The  hop  duty  ,.5  backed  at  =£150,000.  There  are 
pany  who  lay  it  at  a higher  amount,  but  the  sum  we 
have  named  is  the  general  favorite. 

Paris  dates  received  at  London  are  to  the  20th 

They  are  filled  with  discussions  of  the  new  Ameri- 
can and  English  treaty,  and  the  right  of  search.  In 
Lord  Aberdeen's  letter  or.  the  latter  subject,  and 
Lord  Ashbu, "ton’s  abandonment  of  p-1  curt  for  ob- 
taining the  right  of  search  from  tins  United  States, 
{.he  French  journals  find  eypry  assistance  in  their  dis- 
pussiops.  ' 

The  accounts  from  Madrid  are  of  the  Igtfi  instant. 
An  extraordinary  cabinet  council  was  field  on  that 
Jay,  at  which  the  regent  presided,  whep  ^epbr  Ca- 
latraya  entered  ii?tp  a full  and  satisfactory  expose 
P*.  the  j!tu*tjbn  pf  big  department.  Tbs' fopJents 


The  Hanover  Gazette  of  the  14th  instant  con- 
tains a royal  ordinance,  by  which  his  majesty  king 
Ernest  gives  his  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  prince 
royal  with  the  princess  Alexandria  Maria  of  Saxe 
Altenburg. 

The  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  of  Prussia 
with  the  prince  royal  of  Bavaria,  was  celebrated  at 
Berlin  on  the  5th  inst.  The  royal  couple  left  short- 
ly afterwards  for  Munich,  where  they  were  to  be 
married  on  the  12th,  according  to  Ihe  rites  of  the 
catholic  church,  in  the  Chapel  of  All  Saints. 

The  emperor  arrived  at  Warsaw  on  the  10th  ult. 
All  the  houses  were  immediately  illuminated,  and  a 
great  crowd  filled  the  street  till  late  at  night.  On 
his  way  to  church  next  day  he  was  loudly  cheered  by 
the  people.  For  several  succeeding  nights  the  whole 
city  was  illuminated. 

There  has  been  recently  found,  says  a Belgian  jour- 
nal, amongst  a heap  of  old  books,  purchased  at  St. 
Trond,  the  sixth  known  copy  of  the  first  Bible  print- 
ed at  Mentz.  One  copy  was  purchased  in  1816  by 
Louis  XVIII,  for  20,000f. 

Money  Market — Friday  evening.  The  permanent 
stocks  continue  to  advance  with  the  gradual  increase 
of  business,  but  there  is  nothing  like  speculative 
movement  in  the  market.  Consols  for  money  and 
the  account  were,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  quoted 
93J  to  7-9;  bank  stock,  165^  to  166|;  exchequer  bills, 
56s.  to  58s.  premium;  India  bonds,  47s.  to  49s.  pre- 
mium. Three  per  cents.  Reduced,  93  to  i;  three 
and  a half  percents,  reduced  100J  to  new  three 
and  a half  per  cents.  IOOj  to  J,  and  long  annui- 
ties, 12g. 

Paris  October  20.  Five  per  cents.  118f.  90c.;  four 
and  a half  per  cents.  106f.  60c.;  four  per  cents,  102f.; 
3 percents,  80f.  80f.  5c.  10c.  15c.;  bank  actions,  3, 270f.; 
Rente  de  Naples,  108f.  30c.  25c.;  Romans,  106; 
Spanish  actives,  21  1-8  3-8  1-4  1-8  32;  Spanish  dif- 
feres  9 1-2;  Belgian  five  per  cents.  103;  do.  1840, 
104  3-8;  Belgian  bank,  805f.  Haytian  loan,  580f. 
5771.  GO?.;  exchange  on  London,  one  month,  paper, 
25f.  60c.  money,  25r.  G7  l-2c~;  three  months,  money 
25f.  47  l-2c. 

Liverpool  cotton  market , October  20.  There  is  no- 
thing new  to  report  in  cotjon;  very  little  business  is 
doing,  sales  only  amounting  to  3,000  bags,  including 
Surats,  from  3 l-4d.  to  4d  : 100  Egyptian,  6 3-3u.  to 
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though  freely  offering  cotton,  do  not  force  sales. 

Bourse , Oct.  29,  half  past  3,  P.  M.  Last  Prices.  Five 
per  cents.  119f.  5c.;  three  per  cents.  80f.  25c.;  Rente 
de  Naples,  108f.  45c.;  Belgian  three  per  cents.  72f. 
35c. 

Captain-  Drew,  who  commanded  the  expedition 
that  destroyed  the  Caroline,  at  Schlosser,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  English  man-of- 
war  Wasp,  of  16  guns. 

Correspondence  of  the  JV.  Y.  Courier  Sf  Enquirer. 

London,  October  2d,  1842. 

The  Great  Western  steamship  returns  to  New 
York,  and  it  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  in  that  the  auc- 
tion on  Monday  did  not  transfer  this  celebrated  ves- 
sel to  any  foreign  power,  or  powers,  and  that  we 
still  have  so  magnificent  a messenger  between  the 
old  and  new  world.  To  have  been  bought  in  at  the 
large  sum  of  <£40,000  is  a high  testimony  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  ship. 

Affairs  have  not  improved  in  the  slightest  degree 
during  ’.he  two  days  which  have  passed  since  your 
last  accounts.  All  the  markets  are  equally  stag, 
leant,  and  money  has  only  been  invested  to  further 
excess  in  the  funds;  which  have  again  been  forced 
up — consols  to  93  ; and  exchequer  hills  to  a premium 
of  59s.  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  report  from  Liverpool  describes  the  cotton 
market  of  yesterday  as  very  dull --the  sales  3,000 
bags, — at  nrices  if  not  lower,  with  difficulty  main- 
tained. Gere  was  a considerable  public  sale  yes- 
terday, in  Mincing  Lane,  of  Surat  cotton, of  which 
only  700  bales  could  be  sold,  and  the  price  was  a 
shade  lower,  being  from  3jd.  to  3^d,  per  pound,  In 
ihe  sale  sale  were  64O  bales  of  North  American  and 
80  of  Madras,  which  were  ali  bought  in 

The-  truth  is,  that  the  last  three  days  have  been 
wintry  cold,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  approach  of 
winter  it;  the  midst.of  a distress  of  the  population 
.0  extensive,  appears  to  appal  almost  every  mind. 
The  abundance  of  pot* low  is  certainly  a great  sa(- 
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the  lowest  food,  when  clothing,  coals,  and  other 
equally  indispensable  things  cannot  possibly  be  ob- 
tained. A gentleman  of  excellent  abilities  and  hu  ge- 
ly engaged  in  commerce  returned  this  morning  from 
Yorkshire,  and  says  that  his  friends  in  various  parts 
of  that  manufacturing  country  view  the  approach  of 
winter  “with  dismay.” 

The  corn  duties  were  yesterday  declared  unchang- 
ed; on  foreign  wheat  the  rate  being  18s.  per  quarter 
for  the  ensuing  week. 

The  price  of  bar  iron  is  again  lower,  both  in  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  and  Wales.  The  best  price 
for  flat  iron  for  railways,  if  atij  should  he  wanted 
for  the  American  market  in  anticipation  of  the  1st 
of  March,  would  not  be  over  <£5  5s.  per  ton. 

American  stocks  are  still  only  saleable  in  small 
amounts,  excepting  that  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents 
could  be  disposed  of  more  largely  if  any  holder 
would  accept  about  1 per  cent,  below  the  last  prices 
from  the  United  States.  Ohio  stocks  have  been  in 
vain  offered  at  70  for  some  days  past. 

The  wind  has  remained  in  the  north  for  the  last 
two  days,  and  many  of  the  American  packets  and 
other  ships  have  arrived— the  last  of  the  packets  is 
the  Columbus,  having  been  a month  at  sea. 

Tiiereis  nothing  better  to  send  by  the  Great  West- 
ern than  Ihe  “Notes  for  General  Circulation,”  by 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  which  will  reach  the  United 
States  by  this  steamship.  The  work  could  not  be 
obtained  in  time  for  the  Caledonia,  and  is  yet  not 
much  before  the  public  here;  but  it  is  thought  to  be 
generally  a much  more  sensible  and  valuable  pro- 
duction than  was  anticipated  from  the  forte  of  the 
writer  and  the  foolish  title  under  which  it  was  an- 
nounced. There  is,  however,  a labored,  stilted,  and 
absurd  paragraph  against  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
United  States — but  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  must  be 
supposed  to  be  honest,  because  the  newspaper  trum- 
pet was  blown  immeasurably  too  high  in  his  own 
praise.  The  remarks  on  the  factory  girls  at  Lowell 
are  very  fine,  and  as  this  part  of  the  work  will  go 
the  of  the  kingdom  in  the  weekly  papers,  Mr.  Dicx- 
ens  will  have  probably  done  excellent  service  to  the 
manufacturing  population  here.  To  the  aristocracy 
there  is  much  in  these  “Notes”  which  will  be  gait 
itself. 

xne,  ir.twnm  u„.  , W1US 

operations  with  redoubled  vigor  in  the  ensuing  par- 
liamentary year.  Special  commissions  are  sitting 
for  the  transportation  and  imprisonment  of  the  hun°- 
gry  rioters — and  the  whole  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
are  dull  in  the  extreme. 


TURKEY. 

Abolition  of  slavery.  Lord  Palmerston  having, 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  his  anti-slavery  friends 
by  directing  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
to  interpose  with  the  Turkish  government  some  repre- 
sentation orv-fhe  subject  ofslaverv,  received  from 
him  the  following  characteristic  epistle; 

Viscount  Ponsonby  to  Viscount  Palmerston. 

Therapies,  21th  December,  1840. 

My  lord,— I have  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
your  lordship’s  several  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  Turkey,  with  the  hopes  of  arriving  at  some 
resuli  that  would  afford  a chance  of  obtaining  in  anv 
degree  the  object  your  lordship  so  earnestly  desires 
to  accomplish,  I have  mentioned  the  subject;  and  I 
have  been  heard  with  extreme  astonishment,  accom- 
panied with  a smiie,  at  a proposition  for  destroyin'" 
an  institution  closely  interwoven  with  the  frame  of 
society  in  this  country, and  intimately  connected  with 
the  Jaw,  and  with  the  habits,  arid  even  the  religion,  of 
ail  classes  of  ihe  people,  firpni  the  Sultan  hims’elf 
down  to  the  lowest  peasant. 

7’he  Sultans  for  some  centuries  past  have  never 
married,  and  the  imperial  race  is  perpetuated  by  mo- 
thers who  are  slaves. 

In  alj  other  families  slaves  may  be,  and  often  are 
the.  mothers  of  Jegitimatised  children,  wiio  are  ip  a|j 
respects  as  much  esteemed  as  those  oflegal  wives' 

The  admirals,  the  generals,  the  ministers  of  state 
in  great  part,  have  been  originally  slayes,  Iifmoat 
families,  g slave  enjoys  the  Highest  degree  of  confi- 
dence find  influence  with  the  head  of  the  hours. 

T<>  ry  what  your  lordship  desires  into  execution, 
jt  will  i><  necessary  to  limit  the  law  pf  succession  t” 
the  croy. and  alter  the  policy  that  has  co  long  guid- 
ed the  sultans  in  that  respect,  and  also  to  change  thii. 
de.inent$dly  the  poll  licit;  and  civil  institutions  and 
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laws  and  all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  peo- 
ple/ Universal  confusion  would  perhaps  be  the 
consequence  of  such  violent  changes,  and  probably 
those  persons  intended  to  be  most  benefitted  by  them 
would  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

The  slaves  are  generally  well  protected  against  ill 
treatment  by  custom  and  the  habits  of  the  Turks, 
and  by  the  interests  of  masters  and  their  religious 
duty;  and  perhaps  slaves  in  Turkey  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered worse  off  than  men  everywhere  else  who  are 
placed  by  circumstances  in  a dependent  situation, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  attain,  and  con- 
stantly do  enjoy,  the  highest  dignities,  the  greatest 
power  and  largest  share  of  wealth  of  any  persons  in 
the  empire. 

1 think  that  all  attempts  to  effect  your  lordship’s 
purpose  will  fail,  and  I fear  they  might  give  offence 
if  urged  forward  with  importunity.  I was  askedj 
‘What  would  the  English  government  think  of  the 
■Sublime  Porte  if  it  was  to  call  upon  the  sovereign 
of  England  and  the  people  of  England  to  alter  the 
fundamental  law  of  their  country,  and  change  its  do- 
mestic habits  and  customs  in  order  to  please  the  taste 
of  the  Turks? 

I would  perceive,  in  spite  of  the  good  humored  po- 
liteness with  which  this  question  was  asked,  that 
there  was  something  like  wounded  feeling  in  the 
speaker. 

The  Turks  may  believe  us  to  be  their  superiors  in 
the  sciences,  in  arts,  and  in  arms;  byt  they  are  very 
far  from  thinking  our  wisdom  or  our  morality  greater 
than  their  own. 

I have,  &c.,  Ponsonby. 

The  right  honorable  Viscount  Palmerston,  G.  C. 
B.,  &c. 

The  Sultan  lately  again  changed  his  ministry,  re- 
moving Izzet  Mehemet  Pacha,  and  substituting 
Raouff  Pacha,  president  of  the  state  council.  It  was 
under  the  ministry  of  the  former  that  Prince  Michael 
of  Servia,  was  lately  deposed,  to  the  triumph  of 
Russian  intrigues,  and  a new  sovereign  set  up  in 
that  country  in  his  place. 

M.  Boutenieff,  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  Russia, 
landed  at  Constantinople  on  the  25th,  from  a Russian 
steamer  of  war,  coming  from  Odessa.  The  arrival 
of  that  diplomatist  at  a moment  when  no  person  ex- 
pected him  caused  considerable  sensation,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  conjecturing. 

On  the  21st  one  of  the  Sultanas  was  delivered  of 
a prince,  who  received  the  name  of  Abdul  Hamid. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  that  on  the  28th  ult. 
the  representatives  of  the  live  powers  had  a con- 
ference at  Constantinople,  at  which  the  affairs  of 
Servia  and  Syria  were  discussed.  The  change  of 
government  in  Servia  having  taken  place  without 
the  consent  of  any  European  power,  and  being  mere- 
ly the  result  of  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Izzet  Pa- 

Cfria^TTiro  nve  rept^sentaiivoo  i ooo-Fwed  tiKlt  thoy  -would 

defend  Prince  iMichael’s  rights  before  the  Divan,  and 
oppose;  by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  Wiezich’s 
party.  The  steps  taken  by  M.  Titoff  in  this  affair 
have  produced  no  result. 

ALGERIA. 

The  continued  progress  of  the  principle  of  respon- 
sibility to  public  opinion  in  Europe  has  been  evinced 
lately  by  a pamphlet  from  Gen’I  Bugeaud,  setting 
forth  his  views  for  the  perfection  of  French  authori- 
ty in  Algeria,  and  which  was  laid  before  the  public 
instead  of  being,  as  military  rigor  would  have  de- 
manded, restricted  as  a report  to  the  ministry  of  wat- 
er to  the  bead  of  the  French  army.  Marshal  Soult. 
General  B.  was  formerly  opposed  to  the  continuation 
*’-°nch  efforts  for  acquiring,  a dominion  in  Afri- 
of  tm-  -filiation  of  the  country  in  1827,  has 
ca.  An  exai.-  -his  views,  ana  he' now  utv-es 

«— 4 “25  but  a°mi'itary  » <U it, 

jstst  yet  a - t force  of  80,000  » as  mCis_ 

ionj  Ts ultimate  coniz  ation  This 

force  ^necessary  to  preserve  as  well  as  th* 

fot“  ,t  and  to  protect  future  immigrants,  a.™  w™-n 
« 3 in  hostilities  should  be  employed  ,n 

n0t  Anf  roads  making  bridges,  extending  cultivation,. 

Z inlvery  direction.  He  thinks  that  a proper  mi- 
nf  the  DFonijsjng  resources  of  the  tern- 
provemenf  of  the > p.  - 6 D0Werful  power  that 

tory  will  serve  _ imp0sing  effect  of  French  influ- 
ence ‘oveTthe  Mediterranean  and  in  the  interior  of 

AM°eanwhiie,  the  Arabs  have  lately  caused  some 
. losses  to  several  of  the  remote  detachments 
pfThe  French  army,  and  Abdel  Rader’s  activity  » 
sjs  great  as  ever,  CUgA 

Tb--.  schoone?  Burlington,  Capt,  Ellis,  from  Xiba- 
. ' he  for  Jfew  York,  put  into  Savannah  on  the 

H ’ i The  editors  of  the  Georgian  have  been 

.f  " f | Kv  * he  passengers  on  board  the  B.  that  a 
1 C ic  -u ----'"yed  at  xlbara  on  the  16th  of  October 
las?  having  on  board  David  Turnbull,  esq.,  member 


the  African  board,  with  authority  from  the  English 
government  to  demand  the  liberation,  of  not  only  the 
English  blacks  in  that  part  of  the  island,  but  of  all 
the  Africans  introduced  since  the  treaty  of  1821. 
Mr.  T.  landed,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  presented 
his  passport,  and  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  certain 
plantations,  which  he  named,  with  a view  of  prose- 
cuting his  intentions.  This  the  commandant  of  the 
port  refused.  He  then  requested  permission  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  town  of  Holguin,  where  the  governor  of 
the  district  resides,  which  was  granted.  On  pre- 
senting himself  at  the  governor’s,  he  was  recognised 
as  the  English  consul  who  had  caused  so  much  trou- 
ble in  Havana  a short  time  ago,  and  who  only  saved 
his  life  by  flying  for  protection  on  board  of  the  Eng- 
lish guard  ship;  and  in  consequence  of  opinions  and 
acts  expressed  by  him  to  the  injury  of  the  planters 
of  the  island,  was  ordered  off  and  forbid  to  return 
to  any  part  thereof  by  the  captain  general.  He  was 
immediately  arrested  and  placed  in  charge  of  a dou- 
ble guard,  no  one  being  allowed  to  see  or  sneak  to 
him.  Orders  were  likewise  issued  to  place  the  crew 
and  captain  of  the  vessel  in  the  fort,  with  the  same 
restrictions.  Mr.  Turnbull  and  company  were  to  be 
sent  to  Havana,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
captain  general. 

TEXAS. 

The  late  campaign.  From  various  creditable 
sources  we  have  gleaned  the  following  particulars  in 
relation  to  the  late  incursion  of  the  enemy — the  opera- 
tions of  the  campaign  on  our  part,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Mexicans  from  our  territory: 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  uit.  the  enemy,  1,300 
strong  under  the  command  of  general  Adrian  Woll, 
entered  San  Antonio,  and,  after  some  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  a portion  of  the  resi- 
dent Mexicans,  took  possession  of  said  city.  In  this 
affair  six  of  the  enemy  were  killed;  on  our  part,  no 
damage  was  sustained. 

The  enemy  remained  for  some  days  undisputed 
masters  of  the  city;  and  we  acknowledge,  with  plea- 
sure, that  they  conducted  therr.ssl'ves  accordingto  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare. 

Captain  Matthew  Caldwell,  of  Gonzales,  with  210 
men  under  his  command,  having  selected  a strong 
position  on  the  Salado,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
ult.  ordered  captain  Hays,  with  his  command  of  fifty 
or  sixty  men,  to  proceed  to  the  .vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  bring  on  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  if  possi- 
ble. This  command  having  been  executed  with  great 
gallantry  and  spirit,  the  enemy,  with  a large  body  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery,  amounting  to  between 
eight  and  nine  hundred  men  pursued  the  party  of  skir- 
mishers to  our  camp  on  the  Salado;  and,  having  sur- 
rounded the  same,  commenced  an  attack  thereon,  and 
continued  it  until  late  in  the  evening.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  enemy's  took  position  on  the  east 

oF  -1  n rl  viiiWOtly  0*ll  th6  1 UUQ  IvuvKng  Fnnrn 

Seguin  to  our  encll.,riPmenf 

With  feelings  of  pride  we  congratulate  the  country 
and  the  troops  in  this  engagement  on  the  intrepidity, 
boldness,  and  coolness  exhibited  bv  them  through  this 
Jong-continued  action;,  our  only  regret  is,  that  more 
of  the  enemy  did  not  dare  to  venture  within  rifleshot 
that  the  lesson  taught  them  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion might  be  th.e  more  effectual  and  enduring. 

In  (Ins  action  we  had  ten  wounded,  most  of  them 
slightly,  whi'.e  the  enemy  had  sixty  killed,  and  one 
hundred  or  more  wounded,  ot  whom  several  have 
since  died.. 

We  w,0uld  fain  stop  here  in  recounting  the  events 
of  this  <jayi  but  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  an- 
nourjce,  however  mortifying  to  our  feelings  it  may  be, 
th  e fact  of  the  destruction  and  capture  of  a party  of 
about  sixty  men,  principally  from  Lagrange,  who 
were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  captain  Caldwell. — 
They  were  surrounded  in  an  extensive  prairie  by  se- 
veral hundred  of  the  Mexican  force,  and  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  destroyed  by  the  artillery,  without 
being  able  to  use  their  rifles  effectively  against  the 
enemy.  Two  escaped,  fifteen  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  balance  were  killed  or  are  missing. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  enemy  evac- 
uated the  town  of  San  Antonio,  and  marched  nearly 
thirty  miles  without  halting,  and  encamped  on  the 
Medina,  above  the  Cannon  ford.  On  the  sume  even- 
ing, the  troops  under  captain  Caldwell,  amounting  to 
about  three  hundred  men,  commenced  pursuit,  und 
encamped  on  the  same  night  on  the  Medina,  several 
miles  below  the  enemy.  On  the  21st,  general  Woll 
continued  in  his  encampment,  while  our  troops  march- 
ed up  and  occupied  a position  about  two  miles  distant. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  the  Mexicans  con- 
tinued their  retreat.  This  fact  being  ascertained,  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  col.  Caldwell,  amount- 
ing now  to  no  more  than  450  men,  followed  them  in  ra- 
pid pursuit  until,  after  a hard  march  of  about  twenty 
miles,  their  rear  guard  was  overtaken  by  a company 
ofspies.  The  enemy  occupied  a strong  position,  and 


ing  the  main  body  of  our  troops  for  battle,  and  wai'U 
ing  for  an  attack,  we  again  marched  on  to  assault  the 
enemy  wherever  they  might  be  posted.  The  Mexi 
cans  continued  their  retreat,  and  stationed  themselves 
on  the  Arroyo  Seco.  The  spy  company  under  the 
commando!  captain  Hays,  having  again  overtaken 
the  enemy’s  rearguard,  immediately,  and  with  great 
impetuosity  and  gallantry,  charged  upon  them  and 
drove  them  to  the  main  body,  and  under  the  protec- 
tion -pf  their  artillery.  The  company  of  spies  charg- 
ed almost  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon:  anc 1,  though 
received  with  a very  heavy  fire  of  musketry  and  three 
discharges  of  artillery,  yet  only  three  or  four  of  them 
were  wounded,  while  three  four  of  the  Mexicans- 
were  killed.  The  main  body  of  our  troops  having 
charged  with  great  spirit  to  within  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy,  met  the  spy  company  on 
their  return.  Ali  the  companies,  with  the  exception 
of  two  or  three,  having  dismounted,  were  marched  up 
to  the  attack;  but,  after  reeonnoitering  the  enemy’s 
position,  it  was  concluded  by  the  commander  to  bring 
the  horses  nearer,  to  dismount  all  the  companies,  and 
lead  on  the  whole  of  our  forces.  Before  effecting 
this,  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  col.  Caldwell  de- 
termined to  defer  the  attack  until  morning.  Our 
troops  then  encamped  one  mile  from  the  enemy. — 
About  midnight  the  enemy  again  retreated. 

On  the  next  morning  the  troops  were  called  togeth- 
er, when  col.  Caldwell  announced  to  them  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  prudent  any  longer  to  continue  the 
pursuit,  and  ordered  them  to  San  Antonio.  This 
announcement  was  received  with  astonishment  and 
indignation  by  many  of  the  volunteers.  The  company 
of  spies,  with  vehement  expressions  of  displeasure, 
refused  to  obey  the  order,  or  march  olf  the  ground; 
hut  being  too  weak  to  effect  anything  alone,  were  of 
course  compelled  to  return.  [Galveston  Times. 

ITEMS. 

The  German  Commercial  Union  are  proceeding  to 
adopt  various  changes  to  restrict  foreign  commodi- 
ties and  protect  their  own. 

M.  Pageot,  the  successor  of  M.  de  Bacourt  as 
French  minister  at  Washington,  is  the  bearer  of  a va- 
luable collection  of  books  and  other  works  of  art 
and  science  sent  by  the  French  government  in  ex- 
change for  those  which  have  been  offered  by  the  U. 
States,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Vattemare. 

A letter  from  Germany  states  that  Mr.  Wheaton 
having  failed  in  inducing  a reduction  on  tobacco  by 
the  commercial  congress  at  Stutgard  has  proceeded 
to  Berlin  to  renew  his  efforts  at  that  capital. 

The  Prince  of  Joinville  and  the  duke  of  Aumale, 
arrived  at  Brest  on  the  13th.  They  are  thence  to 
embark  for  Lisbon.  Prussia  and  England  having  in- 
tervened to  settle  the  differences  between  Turkey 
and  Persia,  an  ambassador  from  Turkey  was  to  set 
ouv  ft,,-  Tctician,  sajTra  *'>vi m Consta n I i no  pie 

of  Sept.  20,  to  bring  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a 
speedy  settlement. 

It  was  confidently  stated  that  the  arrangement  for 
transmitting  the  Overland  News  through  Germany, 
by  way  of  Trieste,  had  been  matured,  by  which  a 
saving  of  five  days  would  be  made,  so  that  the  mail 
should  reach  London  by  the  1st  of  the  month.  This 
seems  doubtful. 

The  attempts  to  navigate  the  Euphrates  and  Ti- 
gris by  steam  have  been  abandoned,  the  impediments 
to  the  navigation  being  found  too  numerous  to  over- 
come. 

The  West  India  Mail  Steamer  Tay  arrived  at 
Falmouth,  Oet.  12,  from  Jamaica,  Sept.  9,  Nassau 
the  6th,  Bermuda  the  5th  and  Fayal  Oct.  5.  She 
brought  $1, 000, 000  besides  bullion,  and  240  serons 
cochineal  on  freight. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


H;A,  having  <>n  commissioners  of  one  not  easily  examined;  and  after  some  delay  in  form- 


DI’PLOMATIC.  Amongst  the  passengers  which 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  7th  instant  in  the  Great 
Western,  was  Virgil  Maxcy , late  charge  d’affairs  of 
the  Hnited  States  at  Belgium,  and  his  lady.  Mr. 
Maxcy  had  succeededpn  securing  indemnity  for  the 
American  property  destroyed  at  the  seige  of  Ant- 
werp. 

Gen.  Cass.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
publishes  a Paris  letter  which  states  that  gen.  Cass, 
our  minister  to  France,  is  to  leave  Paris  for  home  on 
the  17th  of  this  month.  He  has  already  broken  up 
housekeeping. 

The  hon.  Wm.  H.  Blackford,  United  States  charge 
d’affaires  to  New  Grenada,  arrived  at  Bogota  on  the 
10th  of  September. 

Consular.  Juan  De  La  Granga  and  Henry  G. 
Andrews,  have  been  recognised  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States — ihe  former  as  consul  general  of 
the  Mexican  republic  for  the  United  States,  at  New 
York,  and  the  latter  as  consul  of  Greene,  for  the  pH 
of  Boston, 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PlTE.-'-IDENT 

John  H.  Albers,  of  New  York,  consul  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  for  Westphalia,  and  the  Prussian  provinces 
of  the  Rhine,  to  reside  at  Elberfeld,  in  the  place  of 
W.  T.  Simons,  resigned. 

Robert  B.  Semple,  receiver  of  public  moneys  at 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  vice  Henry  Washington,  re- 
signed. 

ANOTHER  INDIAN  TREATY.  The  Detroit 
Ad  vertiser  says,  that  Mr.  Stewart,  the  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs,  who  left  that  city  two  months  since 
to  hold  a treaty  with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake 
Superior,  has  returned,  having  concluded  an  impor- 
tant treaty  on  terms  highly  favorable  to  the  United 
States.  Michigan  will  be  particularly  benefitted  by 
it.  All  the  Indian  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  are  now  ceded  to  the  United  States.  By  this 
treaty,  about  fifteen  millions  of  acres  are  ceded;  about 
eight  millions  of  which  lie  in  Michigan,  and  seven 
trillions  in  Wisconsin. 

THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  69. 

Headquarters  of  Ike  army,  adju't  gen.  office, 

Washington,  November  1,  1842. 

1.  The  act  approved  August  23d,  1842,  entitled, 
4‘an  act  respecting  the  organization  of  the  army,  and 
for  other  purposes,”  having  provided  that  no  re- 
cruits shall  be  enlisted  until  the  numbers  in  the  se- 
veral companies  shall  be  reduced  below  the  number 
fixed  for  the  said  companies  respectively,  it  is  here- 
by made  known  that  the  recruiting  service  ceased 
pursuant  to  special  instructions  to  that  effect,  from 
the  above  named  date. 

2.  It  being  in  conformity  with  the  law  to  keep  full 
the  grades  of  sergeant  major,  quatermaster  sergeant, 
sergeant,  corporal,  principal  musician,  chief  bugler, 
bugler,  musician,  farrierand  blacksmith  and  artificer, 


according  to  the  special  instructions  already  com- 
municated. 

5.  The  detachment  of  boys  at  Fort  Columbus  un- 
dergoing instructions  in  field  music,  will  be  transfer- 
red to  the  care  of  Col.  Bankhead.  2d  artillery,  com- 
manding the  post,  who  will  see  that  the  system  of 
instruction  heretofore  pursued  be  fully  carried  out. 
Requisitions  of  commanders  of  regiments  for  musi- 
cians will  now  be  made  to  the  adjutant  general 
direct. 

6.  The  band  of  the  Fori  Columbus  depot  will  be 
kept  embodied,  and  has  been  transferred  to  Fort 
Monroe  for  the  present;  and  until  further  orders  will 
be  mustered  in  the  4th  regiment  of  artillery. 

7.  All  public  property,  except  such  of  the  depot 
fixtures  as  can  be  retained  in  safety  at  the  depots  lor 
the  recruiting  service  when  hereafter  resumed,  will 
be  delivered  to  the  several  appropriate  staff  depart- 
ments. 

8 The  depot  fund  will  be  delivered  for  safe  keep- 
ing to  the  paymaster  or  the  district,  whose  receipt 
for  the  amount  will  be  forwarded  to  the  adjutant 
general’s  office. 

9.  Lieut.  Col.  N.  S.  Clarke,  8th  infantry,  and  Maj. 
C.  Wharton,  1st  dragoons,  the  two  superintendents, 
after  executing  these  instructions,  will  join  their  re- 
giments according  to  their  orders. 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 


the  extent  of  territory  of  the  two  oou  itries,  are  alt 
urged  as  reasons  to  accept  the  proffered  mediation. 
To  these  is  added  the  intimation  that,  in  case  of  war, 
American  citizens  will  emigrate  hence  and  aid  the 
Texians,  and  that  it  is  the  president’s  conviction  that 
war  is  not  only  useless  but  hopeless. 


STATUS  OF  THE  UNION. 


THE  NAVY. 

Naval  court  martial.  The  naval  general  court 
martial  lately  sitting  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  North 
Carolina,  New  York,  was  dissolved  on  the  4th  inst. 
after  a session  of  one  hundred  and  five  days,  and 
j hearing  and  determining  nineteen  cases, 
j Iron  steam  ships  for  the  lakes.  The  British 
'are  now  putting  together  at  Kingston,  Canada,  a 
large  iron  steam  frigate,  which  was  constructed  in 
(two  of  the  latter  to  each  company  of  artillery.)  vacan-  England  for  the  lakes  and  sent  over.  It  has  been  ex 


cies  in  the  same  will  be  filled  as  they  may  happen, 
either  by  enlistment,  or  re-enlistment  according  to 
paragraph  IV.  of  ‘ General  Orders,”  No.  25,  of 
1838.  “ Privates ” cannot  be  enlisted,  or  re-enlisted, 

or  be  accepted  by  way  of  substitute,  until  the  num- 
ber in  the  companins  be  reduced  below  the  standard 
provided  by  the  late  act;  to  wit:  50  privates  in  a 
dragoon  company,  and  42  in  that  of  an  artillery,  in- 
fantry or  rifle. 

3.  As  more  than  a year  may  elapse  before  the  pre- 
sent strength  of  the  army  be  reduced  by  discharges 
and  the  usual  casualties  of  the  service,  to  the  legal 
standard,  the  public  interest  requires  that  the  princi- 
pal depots  for  receiving  and  instructing  recruits  at 
Carlisle  Barracks,  for  the  dragoons;  and  at  Fort  Co- 
lumbus, for  the  general  service,  be  broken  up,  and 
that  all  the  recruits  with  the  permanent  parties,  be 
distributed  in  such  manner  as  will  p/jnsli-re  ac  far 
may  uc  pueucaoie,  the  excess  in  the  several  regi- 
ments above  the,  new  organization.  All  the  recruits 
will  accordingly  be  distributed  as  follows: 

First  dragoons,  - 

Second  dragoons. 

Fort  Jesup,  companies  C.  D.  E.  F.  H. 

Baton  Rouge,  companies  B.  K. 

Fort  Towson,  companies  C.  I. 

Fort  Washita,  company  A. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  legislature  havin  - convened,  gov.  HubbaS 
addressed  to  them  oa  til-  2,1  instant  a message  i.j 
which  he  calls  their  alien  Ion  to  a revision  of  the 
public  statutes,  approves  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
commissioners  for  their  methodical  arrangement, 
hopes  t hat  they  may  be  amended  wherein  property 
of  females  is  subject  to  u like  tax  with  males,  re- 
commends Ibe  interests  of  the  militia  to  their  favo- 
rable attention,  having  reviewed  since  the  lust  ses- 
sion nearly  one-half  the  regiments  composing  the 
militia  of  the  state,  and  found  them  with  few  ex- 
ceptions well  armed  and  equipped,  recommends  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  state  judiciary  system,  expresses 
Ins  happiness  at  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  that  has 
secured  the  territory  always  claimed  on  the  northern 
line  of  the  state  hopes  a law  for  districting  the  state, 
which  by  the  late  apportionment  will  have  4 repre- 
sentatives according  to  the  late  act  of  congress,  may 
not  be  passed,  as  he  deems  the  said  act  of  congress 
to  be  unconstitutional,  announces  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed ho  agent  in  reply  to  a letter  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  of  June  24,  1842,  to  receive 
the  state’s  quota  of  the  land  distribution  fund,  which 
act  of  congress  be  also  deems  unconstitutional,  re- 
joices that  the  tariff  act  puts  a stop  to  further  distri- 
bution, considers  however  that  the  tariff  act  is  un- 
equal and  unconstitutional,  calls  attention  to  his 
letter  refusing  to  deliver  up  T.  W.  Dorr  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Rhode  island,  and  concludes  with  an  ex- 
position in  favor  of  the  absolute  political  rights  of 
the  people  as  superior  to  any  civil  or  political  power, 
and  his  readiness  to  concur  in  the  passage  of  a II 
such  acts  as  the  interests  of  the  people  may  require 
and  the  constitution  may  justify. 


37 

66 

33 

21 

12 
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47 
15 
21 
10 
2 
4 
11 

32 
54 
23 
15 
11 

245 
59 

14 
36 

47 

Total  for  infantry,  ...  1 56 

4.  The  several  detachments  from  Carlisle  barracks, 
for  the  dragoons,  and  from  Fort  Columbus  for  the 
artillery,  with  3 recruits  for  the  3d,  17  for  the  7th,  and 
13  for  the  BLh  infantry,  will  according  to  previom 
instructions,  be  put  in  route,  under  the  officers  on  du- 
jty  at  the  two  depots.  The  residue  of  the  reoi-uiL 
ordered  for.  the  infantry  regiments  will  he  furnished 
from  the  detachment  in  depot  at  Jefferson  barracks, 


Total  for  dragoons,  - 

First  artillery. 

Hancock  barracks,  companies  B.  E.  F.  I. 
Fort  Kent,  company  C.  - 
Fort  Fairfield,  company  H. 

Fort  Preble,  company  A.  - - 

Fort  Sullivan,  company  G. 

Fort  Constitution,  company  D. 

Second  artillery,  - 

Third  artillery. 

Fort  Moultrie,  companies  D.  G.  I. 
Oglethorpe  Barracks,  companies  H.  K. 
Fort  Marion,  companies  B.  E. 

Fort  Johnston,  company  A.  - 
Fort  Macon,  company  F.  - 

Total  for  artillery,  ... 
Third  infantry,  - 

Sixth  infantry,  (enlisted  at  St.  Louis  for  the 
regiment,)  - 

Seventh  infantry,  - 

Eighth  infantry,  - 


amined  by  a gentleman  of  skill  in  that  line,  from 
this  country  and  pronounced  not  to  be  equal  in  “fin- 
ish” or  “fitness”  to  the  one  our  government  is  con- 
structing at  Pittsburg,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  Hart,  and  which  is  progressing  rapidly. 

1 On  the  2d  of  August  the  U.  S.  ships  Cvane,  York- 
town,  and  Dale,  were  at  Coquimbo. 
i The  steam  frigate  Mississippi  has  taken  a draught 
of  men  on  from  N.  York  to  Boston  for  the  U.  S.  siiip 
Independence. 

The  United  States  Marion,  captain  Armstrong 
dropped  down  to  Hampton  Roads  on  the  7th  from 
the  naval  hospital,  Norfolk,  bound  to  Central  Ame- 
rica. 

The  United  States  frigate  Constellation,  was  at 
VtMiampoa  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the  Boston  i 
Macao  roads. 

eaTromnGi'braUar"on  Sui‘,P  JeP.l’lVlbusffiar  Mahon..pdL- 
Columbia  was  spoken  August  31,  lat.  and  long,  not 
given,  40  days  from  New  York  for  Rio  Janeiro.  The 
U.  S.  schooner  Enterprise , lieut.  commandant  J.  P. 

Wilson,  was  at  Rio  Sept.  7th,  the  only  American 
vessels  of  war  in  port.  All  well. 

Com.  Isaac  Hull,  the  veteran  naval  hero,  is  at  pre- 
sent residing  at  Philadelphia. 

The  United  States  frigate  Constitution,  Captain 
Parker,  bound  on  a cruize  between  the  Capes  of  Vir- 
ginia and  forty-two  degrees  north  latitude,  keeping 
inside  of  the  Gulf  stream,  is  now  at  anchor  in  Hamp- 
ton Ptoads. 

TEXAS  AND  MEXICO.  From  the  .Veto  Orleans 
Advertiser.  By  the  Natchitoches  Herala  we  learn 
that  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  has  been  ot- 
fered  by  this  government,  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
about  a reconciliation  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Webster,  by  instruction  of  the 
president,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  American 
minister  at  Austin,  enclosing  a copy  of  instructions 
which  had  already  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Thompson 
at  Mexico,  directing  him  to  express,  in  the  name  of 
the  American  government,  “the  hope  that  it  may  be 
deemed  to  comport  with  the  Texian  government  to 
suspend  anv  offensive  military  operation  which  may 
be  tit  contemplation  against  the  Mexican  republic 
until  it  should  learn  the  result  of  the  negotiation 
which  Mr.  Thompson  had  been  direeted  to  under- 
take,” 

This,  though  not  officially  communicated,  yet 
comes  in  such  a shape  as  entitles  it  to  credit,  Mr. 

Webster  is  represented  to  say  to  the  Mexican  autho- 
rities, “that  while  his  government  sees  with  pain  the 
prospect  of  active  warlike  preparations  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  disclaims  all  right  to  inter- 
fere, yet  it  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be  in- 
different to  a renewal  oi  hostilities  between  them,— - 

The  general  and  natural  advantages  of  peace,  kite  .......  , . 

security  of  our  commerce,  the  uncertainty  o»  the  of  any  tundameiital  right,  vt  liether  secured  by  uiagr.a 
issue  of  a war,  the  dissimilarity  of  the  people,  and  1 ebarta  or  otherwise,  the  court  stated  tint  there 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  expenditures.  It  appears  by  public  do- 
cuments from  the  treasurer’s  office  already  made 
public  that  the  income  of  the  state  will  exceed  its 
expenditures  by  more  than  $27,000,  besides  liquidat- 
ing nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  its  public 
debt;  and  notwithstanding  we  have  had  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  the  expenses  of  the  state  ad- 
ministration are  le^s  than  for  several  former  years. 
This  picture  of  our  slate  prosperity  argues  volumes 
in  favor  of  governor  Davis  and  his  faithful  c.>uJju- 
t.ors  in  power.  [Boston  Journal , 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

From  the  Providence  Journal. 

Qumcy,  October  20,  1842. 

My  dear  sir — I answer  without  a moment  of  he- 
sitation the  inquiries  in  your  ietter  of  the  18th  inst. 

1 have  not  volunteered  my  services  to  defend  the 
persons  charged  with  offences  against  your  worthy 
and  honored  state.  ihe  request  of  Vlr.  Dutee  j" 
Pearce,  an  o'/j  pers  ,„aj  anc|  poiitica  friend,  but  with 
who-ig  rtcent  politics  1 have  no  sympathy,  1 have  en- 
gaged to  act  as  his  counsel  to  deiend  him  on  his 
trial  for  treason,  if  he  should  be  brought  to  trial,  as 
I fervently  hope  and  pray  lie  may  not.  I have  not 
engaged  nor  been  requested  to  deiend  any  other  per- 
son, nor  Mr.  Pearce  himself,  tor  any  other  offence 
than  upon  an  indictment  for  treason.  1 held  this 
from  the  moment  that  he  made  the  application  to  me 
to  be  my  duty;  and  1 hope  and  intend  to  discharge  it 
faithfully.  But  it  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  me;  and  if 
you  can  prevail  on  your  government  to  direct  a with- 
drawal of  the  prosecution,  or  proclaim  an  amnesty, 
to  include  Mr.  Pearce  you  will  render  me  a service 
for  which  I shall  be  ever  grateful  to  you, 

I have  never  expressed  an  opinion  favorable  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  suffrage  parly,  nor  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  charier  government.  I should 
rejoice  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  contest- 
ing any  part  of  them.  Will  you  not  aid  me  in  the 
earnest  desire  to  be  exonerated  from  this  burden, 
and  from  the  anguish  uf  witnessing  the  trial  of  a 
Rhode  Islander  lor  treason  against  his  country?  I 
am,  ever  faithfully,  your  friend, 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

Hon.  Joseph  L-  Tilling  hast,  Providence,  R.  J. 

Legal  decision  ^-Treason  cases.  The  Rhode  Islanq 
supreme  court  has  decided  on  the  queouqq  raised  by 
demurrer  in  the  case  of  the  state  prisyuprs,  that  the 
recent  act  of  assembly  under  which  they  were  ar- 
rest: d is  constitutional,  and  in  po  respect  viojklfile 
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■was  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  of  the  constitutional 
competence  of  the  general  assembly  under  the  char- 
ter. The  trial  of  the  prisoners  was  then  put  down 
for  the  12th  December. 

Constitution.  The  convention  for  the  formation 
of  a constitution  having  concluded  their  labors, 
their  project  is  now  before  the  people  of  the  state  for 
their  ‘consideration.  It  is  to  be  submitted  to  a vote. 
Those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  on  its  adoption  or  re- 
jection are  the  voters  under  the  existing  charter,  and 
%rho  registered  their  names  to  vote  for  delegates,  and 
those  who  may  register  seven  days  previous  to  the 
time  of  voting,  and  who  shall  have  paid  a tax  of  one 
dollar  at  least  seven  days  before  voting,  or  perform- 
ed military  duty  according  to  law  during  the  present 
year.  If  a person  pays  no  taxes  on  personal  or  real 
property,  or  a sum  less  than  a dollar,  then  he  must 
make  a voluntary  pay  ment  of  one  dollar,  or  such  sum 
as,  with  his  other  taxes,  shall  amount  to  one  dollar, 
to  the  clerk,  treasurer,  or  collector  of  the  town  or 
city  in  which  he  resides,  before  the  registry  is  com- 
pleted. The  name  of  the  person  who  offers  to  vote 
must  have  been  registered  at  least  seven  days  before 
the  time  he  offers  to  vote. 


Early, 

Elbert, 

Floyd, 

Gwinnet, 

Harris, 

Jefferson, 

Muscogee, 

Marion, 

Randolph, 

Stewart, 

Burke, 

Carroll, 

Crawford, 

Decatur, 

De  Kalb, 
Dooly, 
Fayette,  - 
Forsyth, 
Franklin, 
Gilmer, 
Habersham, 
Heard, 
Henry, 
Houston, 
Jones, 


CONNECTICUT. 

Congr.es  si  onal  districts.  We  inserted  the  ar- 
rangements and  population  of  each  district  in  the 
last  Register,  page  146.  The  New  York  Tribune 
furnishes  the  political  aspect  of  each  district  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  elections  of  1840  and  1842,  viz: 

First  district. 

Harrison.  V.  B.  Ellsworth  (W)  Cleveland 


271 

166 

544 

630 

429 

72 

815 

308 

571 

647 

394 

592 

437 

232 

673 

391 

542 

581 

744 

426 

633 

362 

689 

569 

414 


169 

765 

290 

732 

743 

365 

793 

331 

449 

736 

482 

285 

295 

354 

479 

216 

272 

325 

367 

113 

250 

300 

663 

412 

439 


273 

105 

267 

624 

292 

89 

811 

193 

519 

639 

203 

437 

458 

203 

759 

296 

542 

457 

581 

164 

761 

350 

793 

572 

352 


1840. 


1842. 


Harford  co. 
Tolland  co. 


6,215 

1,991 


4,496 

1,509 


4,775 

1,492 


8,207 


N., Haven  co.  5,100 
Middlesex  co.  2,276 


6,005  6,267 

Second  district. 

4,012  4,065 

2,275  1,647 


4,735 

1,700 

6,435 

4-, 278 

2,202 


7,376  6,287  5,712  6,480 


Third  district. 


N.  London  co.  3,815 
Windham  co.  2,790 


3,148 

2,188 


2,725 

2,107 


3,071 

2,127 


6,605  5,336  4,832  5,198 

Fourth  district. 


Fairfield  co. 
Litchfield  co. 

4,871 

4,542 

3,862  3,434 

3,806  3,455 

3,712 

3,739 

9,413 

7,668  6,889 

7,451 

congressional  election OFFICIAL. 

1842.  1840. 

Counties.  V.  B.  Whig.  V.  B.  Whig. 

Richmond, 

614 

695 

501 

901 

Baldwin, 

320 

301 

326 

337 

Jasper, 

465 

410 

510 

514 

Morgan, 

335 

403 

323 

491 

Hancock, 

276 

447 

262 

476 

W’ilkes, 

368 

446 

387 

464 

Chatham, 

679 

540 

631 

560 

Greene, 

101 

737 

97 

860 

Newton, 

374 

718 

398 

971 

Warren, 

319 

459 

337 

586 

Clarke, 

267 

481 

354 

632 

Taliaferro, 

62 

352 

60 

402 

Oglethorpe, 

92 

483 

135 

612 

Bibb, 

620 

587 

628 

680 

Bryan, 

73 

63 

36 

89 

Camden, 

227 

114 

228 

190 

Bulloch, 

340 

5 

369 

8 

Effingham, 

84 

138 

75 

173 

Scriven, 

Washington, 

272 

138 

233 

174 

488 

509 

521 

583 

Putnam, 

240 

285 

350 

548 

Columbia, 

146 

287 

223 

470 

Cass, 

882 

487 

705 

561 

Cobb, 

625 

459 

428 

658 

Hall, 

484 

332 

504 

445 

Jackson, 

572 

464 

542 

572 

Lumpkin, 

838 

324 

786 

355 

Lincoln, 

127 

206 

123 

317 

Madison, 

329 

288 

286 

357 

Tatbot, 

784 

739 

807 

912 

Upson, 

312 

633 

293 

632 

Wf  align, 

680 

397 

619 

516 

Wayne. 

113 

23 

51 

74 

Liberty, 

100 

166 

78 

144 

Butts, 

396 

224 

339 

185 

Coweta, 

715 

682 

768 

792 

Cherokee, 

593 

423 

416 

369 

Lawrence, 

14 

513 

4 

Lee, 

Lowndes, 

170 

248 

77 

387 

289 

90 

McIntosh, 

223 

92 

135 

Meriwether, 

728 

647 

702 

Monroe, 

674 

701 

675 

Murray, 

387 

286 

452 

Pike, 

598 

517 

624 

Pulaski, 

293 

169 

275 

Rabun, 

Sumpter, 

301 

16 

212 

333 

443 

176 

Telfair, 

248 

177 

53 

Thomas, 

173 

386 

60 

Troup, 

411 

859 

330 

Twiggs, 

440 

384 

373 

Wilkinson, 

406 

396 

474 

Baker, 

Campbell, 

326 

173 

204 

506 

155 

427 

Chattooga, 

275 

253 

201 

Dade, 

216 

7 

163 

Emanuel, 

107 

140 

113 

Glynn, 

36 

127 

14 

Macon, 

281 

293 

303 

Montgomery, 

12 

206 

8 

Union, 

482 

175 

360 

Walker, 

556 

321 

541 

Appling, 

142 

106 

61 

Irwin, 

290 

28 

21 

Paulding, 

288 

148 

207 

Tattnall, 

35 

267 

28 

Ware, 

212 

114 

35 

35,847 

33.706 

31.921 

2,141 

Harrison’s  majority  in  1840 
Van  Buren  majority  in  1842 

Van  Buren  gain 


258 

957 

275 
745 
853 
458 

1,044 

404 

509 

882 

593 

276 
435 
432 
665 
226 
337 
348 
353 
127 
290 
315 
931 
667 
461 
556 
304 
422 
119 
755 
796 
273 
560 
241 

30 

449 

203 

426 

1,071 

411 

428 

182 

163 

186 

38 

80 

88 

369 

167 

107 

387 

93 

59 

227 

253 

215 


The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  seventy 
two  members. 

1842.  1841. 

V.  B.  W.  V.  B.  W. 


Ashtabula, 

Adams.  Highland  and  Fayette, 
Belmont, 

Butler, 

Champaign, 

Clermont,  &c. 

Columbiana, 

Coshocton,  ' 

Cuyahoga, 

Delaware,  &c. 

Fairfield, 

Franklin, 

Gallia,  &c. 

Greene, 

Guernsey, 

Hamilton, 

Harrison, 

Hocking,  &c. 

Jefferson  and  Carroll, 

Knox, 

Lake, 

Licking, 

Logan  and  Union, 

Lorain  and  Medina, 

Madison,  &c. 

Miami 

Montgomery, 

Muskingum, 

Pickaway, 

Preble, 

Richland; 

Seneca,  &c. 

Stark, 

Tuscarawas  and  Holmes, 
Warren, 

Washington, 

Morgan, 

Perry, 

Wayne, 

Geauga, 

Huron  and  Erie, 

Portage, 

Summit, 

Trumbull, 

Athens  and  Meigs, 

Monroe, 

Lucas,  Williams,  &c. 


40,261 

8,340 

2,141 


Legislature. 

members. 


OHIO. 

The  senate  consists  of 


1842. 
V.B.  W. 


Senators  held  over,  ]0 

Ashtabula  and  lake,  o 

Butler  and  Preble,  i 

Clinton,  Clermont  and  Brown,  1 

Clark,  Franklin  and  Madison,  0 

Champaign,  Logan  and  Union,  0 

Delaware,  Marion  and  Crawford,  ] 

Fairfield  and  Pickaway,  j 

Cuyahoga  and  Geauga,  0 

Greene  and  Warren,  0 

Hamilton,  p 

Holmes  and  Tuscarawas,  1 

Licking,  i 

Miami,  Mercer,  Dark  & Shelby,  0 

Montgomery,  o 

Muskingum,  q 

Seneca,  Sandusky,  &c.  1 

Stark,  j 

Wayne, 

Coshocton  and  Knox,  j 

Huron  and  Erie,  o 

Portage  and  Summit,  Q 

Trumbull,  o 

Athens  and  Meigs,  o 

Medina  and  Lorain,  i 


10,481 


thirty-six 

1841. 
V.  B.  W. 


10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

] 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


23  14  19  17 


0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 
0 

o; 

I 

I I 
2' 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

a 


1 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
0 
0 


0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 
1 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
2 


1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 


42  30  37  35 


NEW  JERSEY. 

We  have  before  us  the  message  of  gov.  Penning- 
ton, to  the  legislature.  It  commences  with  a state- 
UJ'7  i— i- _-wuiature,  touching 

specie  resumption,  the  rail  road  companies,  and  the 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  have  all  proved 
satisfactory  and  successful.  Reference  fo  made  to 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  by  congress,  and  to  the  deep 
interest  which  New  Jersey  now  has  in  the  protective 
system,  and  also  to  her  attachment  to  the  principle 
of  distribution,  only  temporarily  postponed.  The 
treasurer  of  the  state  had  been  instructed  to  make  a 
demand  upon  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  state’s  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
but  had  not  been  successful.  The  cause  was  not 
assigned.  The  amount,  however,  would  have  been 
small.  In  reference  to  the  districting  of  the  state  for 
congressmen,  the  governor  expresses  a hope  and  con- 
fidence, that  the  districts  will  be  formed  in  a liberal 
and  just  spirit,  and  the  division  of  counties,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  avoided.  He  recommends  that  if  a spe- 
cial call  of  congress  should  be  made,  that  the  governor 
should  have  power  to  direct  an  election  for  members  of 
congress,  in  season  for  the  elected  to  be  present  at  the 
session.  The  subject  of  an  asylum  for  lunatics  is 
feelingly  referred  to,  and  the  erection  of  a building 
urged.  There  are  between  300  and  400  insane  per- 
sons in  the  state,  one-half  of  whom  are  paupers.  N. 
Jersey  is  free  from  all  debt.  When  she  borrows,  it 
is  from  one  existing  fund  to  meet  payment  from 
another.  She  has  good  stocks:  it  is  recommended 
that  enough  of  them  be  transferred  to  the  school 
fund,  to  keep  them  above  all  contingencies.  And  it 
is  recommended  that  public  schools  be  kept  up.  Re- 
ference is  then  made  to  the  reports  of  various  of- 
ficers, and  to  communications  from  the  state  govern- 
ment. The  affairs  of  the  state  government  are  well 
administered;  and  though  the  times  have  been  hard, 
yet  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  have,  for  the  past 
year,  exceeded  the  cost  of  maintenance  by  $4,278  22. 
Notice  is  made  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Southard,  and  a 
proper  elogium  -pronounced  upon  his  worth.  The 
disturbances  of  Rhode  Island  are  referred  to,  with 
proper  censure  upon  the  revolutionists. 

[U.  S.  Gazette, 
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TENNESSEE. 

A bill  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt 
has  passed  the  house  by  a vote  of  39  to  29.  The 
senate  has  had  under  discussion  the  proposition  of 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  in  relation  to  the 
Charleston  and  Ohio  rail  road. 

ILLINOIS. 

Taxes.  The  recent  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
auditor  and  treasurer  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  prohi- 
biting the  reception  of  state  bank  paper  in  payment 
of  taxes  for  1842  has  raised  quite  a ferment  among 
the  people  of  that  state.  A large  number  of  the  tax 
payers,  relying  upon  the  laws  and  known  indebted- 
ness of  the  state  to  the  bank,  have  saved  this  paper 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  taxes.  They  now 
find  themselves  without  means  to  settle  with  the  tax 
gatherers  and.  naturally  enough,  feel  indignant  at 
the  arbitrary  and  illegal  mandate. 

Hawlceye  of  October  22. 

IOWA. 

The  enterprising  Yankees  at  Denmark,  Lee  county, 
are  going  into  the  manufacture  of  molasses  and  sugar 
from  corn  stalks,  and  oil  and  candles  from  lard. 


EU  It  OPE  AN  COMMENTS  ON  THE  TREA- 
TY OF  WASHINGTON. 

From  the  Paris  Constitution^ 

We  cannot  immediately  tell  what  the  United  Stales 
gain  by  the  stipulations  which  determine  the  boun- 
dary of  the  two  conntries.  We  believe  that  upon 
this  point,  Lord  Ashburton  has  been  very  accommo- 
dating, and  has  yielded  without  any  excess  of  ill 
grace,  to  the  triumphant  argumentation  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster upon  the  point  of  right. 

As  to  the  right  of  search,  even  the  word  is  not 
pronounced  in  the  treaty,  but  the  8th  article  stipu- 
lates that  the  U.  States  and  England  shall  maintain 
upon  the  African  coasts  a naval  force  sufficient  to  re- 
press separately  and  reciprocally  the  slave  trade. 
This  provision,  if  we  are  limited  to  its  literal  mean- 
ing, is  exclusive  of  the  right  of  search,  but  as  the 
end  of  the  article  indicates  that  the  commanders  of 
the  respective  fleets  may  act  in  concert  and  co-ope- 
rate after  mutual  consultation,  doubts  may  justly  be 
entertained  of  the  true  sense  of  a provision  which 
determines  the  object  without  specifying  the  means. 
On  this  part  of  the  treaty  we  shall  make  but  a sim- 
ple observation;  either  the  right  of  search  is  impli- 
citly recognised  in  the  article  we  have  just  referred 
to,  and  in  that  case  the  central  government  of  the 
Union  has  singularly  compromised  the  cause  of  the 
liberty  of  the  seas,  and  has  laid  a fruitful  foundation 
for  future  difficult^".  7- ,v““  f-y 

eludes  the  reciprocal  right  of  search,  and  in  this 
case  England  has  herself  signed  by  the  intermedium 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  condemnation  of  her  former 
conduct;  she  has  acknowledged  that  the  right  of 
search  was  not  the  only  means,  the  necessary  means 
for  arriving  at  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
has  given  to  the  resistance  of  France  a new  and  irre- 
futable argument. 

By  neither  of  those  alternatives,  does  the  treaty  at 
Washington  change  the  position  that  we  have  taken. 
If  the  U.  States  have  committed  an  error,  we  ought 
not  to  desert,  as  they  may  have  done,  the  cause  of 
the  liberty  of  the  seas;  if  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  obtained  better  conditions  than  we  have,  our 
own  honor  imposes  on  us  no  longer  to  submit  to  a 
right  of  search,  which  they  have  rejected. 

From  the  Presse. 

As  we  said  yesterday,  the  articles  to  which  Eng- 
land has  just  subscribed  with  the  U.  States  for  the 
repression  of  the  slave  trade,  take  from  that  power 
every  pretext,  not  only  of  insisting  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Dec.  20,  1841,  but  even  of  de- 
manding the  maintenance  or  renewal  of  the  conven- 
tions of  1831  and  1833.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  peace 
as  well  as  of  our  dignity,  that  the  principle  of  the 
conventions  of  1831  and  ’33,  should  be  abrogated. 
We  are  right  in  vindicating  our  cause  by  the  con- 
cession which  has  just  been  made  to  the  U.  States. 
The  English  journals  were  saying  lately  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  course  we  have  preserved  in 
respect  to  the  treaty  of  20th  Dec.  1841,  would  come 
from  the  U.  States.  They  have  been  doubly  de- 
ceived, for  the  U.  States,  far  from  furnishing  Eng- 
land with  pretexts  for  blaming  our  conduct,  furnish 
us  a powerful  weapon  for  breaking  the  last  ligaments 
which  have  bound  us  to  the  English  policy. 

The  Siecle  in  reference  to  “the  renouncement  by 
England  of  the  claim  of  the  right  of  search  of  Ame- 
rican vessels  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  made  with  oth- 
er powers,”  says  “it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a more 
complete  check.” 


The  Journal  of  Debates  thinks  “the  search  question 
complicated  as  it  is  in  the  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries with  the  question  of  neutral  rights,  is  farther 
from  a satisfactory  solution  than  ever.  England  ar- 
rogates to  herself  in  time  of  war  the  right  of  search- 
ing for  fugitive  sailors,  to  which  the  Americans  will 
ever  refuse  submission.  Mr.  Webster  essayed  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject,  but  Lord  Ashburton  limit- 
ed himself  by  replying  that  lie  was  without  instruc- 
tions. Thus  not  only  have  the  U.  States  not  obtain- 
ed any  concession  upon  the  most  irritating  point  of 
their  relations  with  England,  but  even  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton has  refused  categorically  every  arrangement 
upon  a question  which,  it  is  true,  can  only  present 
itself  in  time  of  war,  but  which  always  leaves  a 
door  open  for  rupture.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Havre. 

The  treaties  providing  a right  of  search  cf  what- 
ever date.  1831,  1833,  or  1841,  cannot  as  heretofore 
be  again  invoked  by  England.  There  is  no  more  re- 
turning to  that  point.  Those  treaties  are  virtually 
abolished;  this  is  no  longer  a question  with  any  one. 
Hear  what  says  the  Revue  de  Paris,  whose  ministe- 
rial tendencies  are  well  known;  listen  to  its  argu- 
| ments  against  the  right  of  search,  in  respect  to  the 
American  treaty,  which  abandons  this  pretension, 
so  unjust,  and  offensive  to  the  flags  which  endure  it. 

“It  is  henceforth  determined  that  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty  can  be  served  without  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  search,  and  this  fact  comes  to  the  aid, 
if  not  of  the  ministry,  at  least  of  the  policy  of  the 
chambers,  at  a most  opportune  crisis.  The  Anglo- 
American  treaty  smoothes  away  the  difficulties. 
England  without  doubt  will  now  no  longer  insist  on 
a point  which  she  has  already  abandoned  in  respect 
to  other  countries;  if  otherwise,  the  very  contrast 
would  be  offensive.  If,  however,  she  return  to  the 
charge,  the  reply  is  easy,  and  facts  have  dictated  it: 
“why  do  you  ask  of  France  what  you  have  ceased  to 
exact  from  America?  On  our  part  there  is  neither 
enmity  nor  pride;  we  pretend  only  to  a respect  equal 
to  that  of  any  other  nation  whatever.  The  courtesy 
which  America  has  not  had,  France  will  not  have.” 

The  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  should  fall  then, 
since  they  have  not  for  their  basis,  a point  of  truth 
or  an  essential  principle.  Lord  Ashburton,  without 
so  designing,  has  shaken  the  edifice  elevated  at  so 
much  labor  by  the  diplomacy  of  his  country.  What 
is  not  true  for  America  would  not  be  so  for  the  rest 
of  the  world;  right  changes  not  with  the  hemis- 
phere. 

From  the  Commerce. 

wmolt^epL  transmit  tf>  JW* 
treaties  of  1831,  1833,  and  1841. 

A communication  has  been  made  by  the  American 
cabinet  to  the  French  legation  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining the  situation  of  the  United  States,  since  the 
treaty  negotiated  with  Lord  Ashburton.  By  this 
note,  the  government  at  Washington  declares,  that 
at  no  time  and  for  no  cause  can  it  possibly  admit  a 
foreign  nation  to  partake  the  right  of  sovereignty  on 
board  of  American  vessels.  The  Union  is  ready  to 
concur  with  all  the  powers  in  exacting  a rigorous 
observance  from  its  citizens  of  the  laws  which  she 
has  adopted  against  the  slave  trade,  and  which  date 
from  the  commencement  of  the  century;  but  she 
will  never  permit  a foreign  authority  to  place  its 
foot  upon  one  of  its  vessels.  She  prizes  loo  highly  her 
honor  and  the  independence  of  her  flag.  Such  is  the 
late  treaty  as  it  has  been  understood,  accepted,  and 
commented  on  by  the  cabinet  of  the  U.  States.  If 
with  some  uncertain  or  credulous  minds,  there  re- 
mained any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the  concessions 
made  by  the  English,  and  of  the  firmness  of  the  Ame- 
rican resistance,  such  doubt  will  no  longer  be  possi- 
ble in  presence  of  those  comments.  After  so  cate- 
gorical a declaration,  M.  Guizot  himself  cannot  lon- 
ger endure  for  France  obligations,  which  England 
has  recognised  to  America  the  right  ol  declining,  as 
humiliating  to  its  honor,  and  as  touching  upon  the 
independence  of  its  flag.  The  public  right  of  the 
seas  has  been  preserved  by  this  memorable  act;  and 
after  the  retreat  they  have  made  in  respect  to  the 
U.  States,  the  English  will  be  unable  to  demand  of 
any  power  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  search, 
without  demanding  at  the  same  time  the  avowed 
sacrifice  of  its  dignity  and  sovereign  rights. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  nation  in  this  affair 
is  a service  rendered  to  France  and  to  the  cause  of 
the  liberty  of  the  seas.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  it.  But  the  Americans  also  owe  to 
us  an  acknowledgment;  for  they  have  in  turn  deiiv- 
ed  strong  support  on  this  subject  from  the  public  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  our  country,  and  the  unanimous ( 
vote  of  the  French  chambers  against  the  treaty  01 ; 
1841.  It  was  to  France,  its  national  opinion,  that 


the  statesmen  of  the  Union  addressed  themselves 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  support,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  conflict;  and  we  may  recollect 
the  appeal  made  to  our  country  by  the  pen  of  the 
American  ambassador,  Gen.  Cass  in  person.  The 
United  States  are  now  rendering  back  to  us  the  ser- 
vice we  have  done  them.  Let  us  then  congratulate 
the  two  countries  which  ought  to  derive  from  these 
services,  and  this  reciprocal  utility,  new  motives  for 
cementing  their  alliance  and  multiplying  their  rela- 
tions. 

Let  not  people  he  deceived;  every  thing  is  not  set- 
tled between  the  U.  States  and  England;  this  is  not 
a treaty  of  peace  as  it  is  pretended  to  be  called, 
which  Lord  Ashburton  has  signed,  but  simply  a truce, 
a provisional  arrangement  in  which  are  planted 
the  germs,  and  the  perspective  for  the  future  of  a 
new  rupture.  Some  grave  questions  have  not  even 
been  touched;  England  has  not  wished  to  touch 
them;  and  among  others  we  will  cite  the  Oregon 
question,  involving  the  fur  trade,  &c.  England  has 
but  wished  to  avoid  the  immediate  chance  of  war, 
and  that  has  formed  the  chief  advantageous  result 
of  the  mission  of  English  diplomacy.  There  is  no- 
thing then  definitive  in  this  settlement  between  the 
two  rivals,  and  the  alliance  of  France  is  more  than 
ever  useful  to  America. 

From  the  Nationel. 

England  is  not  in  the  habit  of  negotiating  and 
above  all  concluding  disadvantageous  treaties.  Since 
the  epoch  of  the  Stuarts,  if  we  except  the  treaty  of 
1783,  which  after  all  procured  for  her  a peace, 
which  was  indispensable,  we  do  not  believe  there 
can  be  quoted  a single  diplomatic  convention  signed 
by  England,  which  has  not  procured  her  some  ad- 
vantage either  for  the  nation  or  government. 

How  comes  it  then,  that  Lord  Ashburton  has  con- 
sented to  sign  the  transaction  negotiated  between 
Lord  Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster?  In  whatever 
manner  it  may  be  viewed,  this  transaction  is  evident- 
ly disadvantageous  for  England.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled, that  upon  all  the  most  important  points  the 
United  States  have  obtained  what  they  desired,  and 
that  England  has  abandoned  or  at  least  adjourned  all 
her  pretensions.  The  English  journals  themselves 
proclaim  the  check  of  their  diplomacy.  “We  be- 
hold nothing  in  these  articles,”  says  one  of  them, 
“of  which  England  may  be  proud.”  Another,  of 
all  the  most  devoted  to  the  cabinet,  says  that  the  ar- 
rangement. is  good  relatively;  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  agree  to  it,  or  else  to  resort  to  arms,  and  that 
the  former  alternative  was  less  unfavorable  than  the 
latter.  The  same  journal  replying  to  an  adversary, 
avows  that  in  the  part  of  the  treaty  relating  to  the 
dgrer/naysWiAO.1'''”"'1"'’"  T 4 ' ul — ‘ 

This  is  not  saying  enough.  If  Lord  Ashburton  has 
been  mystified  upon  one  point,  he  has  been  upon  all; 
of  this,  nothing  is  more  evident,  England  wished  one 
thing,  and  the  U.  States  wished  another.  England 
could  quote  in  her  favor  the  decision,  probably  im- 
partial, of  an  old  mediator,  the  king  of  Holland.  • 
The  U.  States,  however,  have  obtained  what  they 
wished,  and  England  has  ceded  what  she  did  not 
wish  to  cede. 

The  same  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search.  The 
treaty  formally  consecrates  the  inviolability  of  the 
American  flag. 

Not  even  in  the  Caroline  affair,  has  England  not 
in  reality  succombed.  America,  it  is  true,  obtains 
no  reparation  for  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
committed  by  the  English  against  her  territory  and 
citizens,  but  in  turn  she  renders  none  for  the  viola- 
tion she  has  herself  committed,  in  arresting  and  try- 
ing McLeod.  But  when  Mr.  McLeod  was  arrested, 
the  English  government  officially  announced  the  pre- 
tension that  they  owed  no  reparation,  and  moreover, 
that  they  were  themselves  entitled  to  a reparation. 
England  has  then  yielded  upon  this  point  as  upon  the 
others. 

The  subjects  of  impressment  and  the  Creole  still 
remain;  both  are  adjourned.  It  is  seen  then  that  the 
treaty  is  disadvantageous  to  England,  in  depriving 
her  of  territory  which  she  pretended  to  legitimately 
possess,  and  of  certain  licenses  which  she  has  con- 
stantly endeavored  to  establish  as  aright,  and  isdisad- 
vantageous  to  her  government  in  exposing  it  to  accu- 
satory comparisons  and  formidable  attacks. 

But  is  it  true  that  the  interests  of  England  have 
been  really  sacrificed?  that  Lord  Ashburton  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  mystified  by  the  American  go- 
vernment; that  under  this  appearance  of  disappoint-, 
rnent  there  is  not  concealed  some  important  andcon- 
siderable  advantage?  After  mature  reflection,  it 
seems  to  us,  that  the  check  of  the  English  is  morn 
apparent  than  real;  we  believe  that  ;n  return  for  her 
enormous  concessions,  England  has  realized  some 
grand  political  scheme,  not  formally  expressed  in  thq 
treaty,  but  which  will  certainly  reveal  itself  in  the 
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future  and  perhaps  before  the  lapse  of  man)  days. 
What  induces  us  to  believe  this  is  first,  as  we  said  at 
first  the  English  are  not  in  the  habit  unless  from  ab- 
solute necessity  of  concluding  disadvantageous  trea- 
ties- that  they  are  not  now  pressed  by  any  immedi- 
ately imperative  necessity;  that  they  have  got  along 
very  well  for  59  years  with  the  disagreement  rela- 
tive to  the  boundary,  for  5 or  6 years  on  the  Caro- 
line affair,  and  that  it  is  not  seen  why,  after  having 
waited  so  long,  they  could  not  wait  for  some  years 
more,  instead  of  making  a termination  thus  hastily, 
precipitately,  and  on  conditions,  which  this  power 
had  never  hitherto  been  willing  to  accept.  No;  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  admit,  that  England  has  yielded 
without  compensation.  But  what  is  this  compensa- 
tion? If  we  be  not  deceived  it  is  this;  England  has 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  one  object— viz:  to  isolate 
France  from  all  her  present  or  eventual  allies;  and 
this  object  she  has  attained. 

Examine  her  policy  for  twelve  years.  Immediate- 
ly after  the  revolution  of  July  she  places  herself  re- 
solutely between  Europe  and  the  new  government; 
she  prevents  a war,  detaching  thus  the  several  peo- 
ple of  Europe  from  France  without  reconciling 
France  with  the  several  governments.  Ten  years 
afterwards  hy  the  constant  success  of  the  counter 
revolution,  the  French  government  seems  to  be  ap- 
proaching the  governments  of  Europe;  England  pro- 
vokes and  signs  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July,  all  the 
factitious  ties  formed  with  so  much  labor  are  broken 
anew.  There  was  at  that  period  at  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  Mediterranean,  a young  power  well 
disposed  to  us,  and  in  possession  of  a considerable 
marine;  England  crushes  that  power.  At  last  comes 
the  question  of  search;  and  here  observe  well  the  al- 
titude of  England.  At  first,  she  hopes  to  subjugate 
us;  she  makes  no  attempt  upon  the  U.  States.  The 
treaty  is  signed  by  M.  Guizot,  and  England  is  attain- 
ing the  final  result  of  her  long  efforts.  She  turns 
then  towards  the  United  States;  but  it  is  to  menace 
them,  to  force  them  to  succomb  before  the  quintuple 
alliance  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 

Suddenly  however  the  scene  changes!  this  odious 
treaty  which  M.  Guizot  has  signed,  the  chambers 
refuse  absolutely  to  ratify.  It  is  then  that  England, 
with  skillful  promptitude  resolves  upon  those  sacri- 
fices which  her  pride  had  been  unwilling  up  to  that 
period  to  endure.  Lord  Ashburton  is  designated  as 
the  negotiator  and  by  the  choice  alone,  England  an- 
nounces  to  the  United  States  that  her  wish  lor  ne- 
gotiating  is  serious  and  that  she  wishes  to  make  a 
definitive  settlement.  Yes,  such  has  been  beyond 
doubt,  in  the  whole  of  this  affair,  the  secret  policy 
of  our  rivals.  By  the  refusal  of  ratification,  we  be- 
came the  allies  of  the  United  Stales.  If  England 
a formidable  ally.  I 

has  taken  from  us  this  ally,  she  has  isolated  us  -and 
we  find  ourselves  now  alone  in  presence  of  her  and 
her  allies,  reduced  to  our  own  strength. 

We  are  henceforth  alone  in  actively  sustaining  a 
principle  which  England  wishes  at  every  cost  to 
efface  from  the  international  code;  she  has  every- 
where created  enemies  for  us  every  where  taken 
away  our  allies,  and  if  we  persist  in  refusing  lo  com- 
mit to  her  the  police  of  the  seas  and  thereby  the 
means  of  building  up  forever  her  maritime  suprema- 
cy, we  may  be  sure,  that  she  will  not  be  slow  in  at- 
tacking us. 

From  the  correspondent  of  the  Courier  ties  Etats  Unis. 

Paris,  Oct.  1st,  1812.  The  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  between  the  republic  of  the  U.  Slates, 
and  England  has  caused  a lively  sensation  in  Europe. 
Impressions  in  respect  to  its  details  have  been  diffe- 
rent, but  altogether  the  treaty  is  considered  as  a con- 
cession on  the  part  of  England.  The  question  of 
the  boundary  interests  Europe  but  little,  the  clause 
for  the  reciprocal  delivery  of  fugitive  criminals 
seems  to  be  founded  upon  sound  notions  of  mora- 
lity and  international  policy:  but  what  above  all 
concerns  France  is  the  solution  given  to  the  question 
of  the  right  of  search.  This  solution  has  been  con- 
sidered as  the  only  one  wise,  I he  only  one  reasonable, 
the  only  one  suitable,  between  1 he  great  maritime 
powers,  the  only  one  which  accords  what  is  due  to 
a moral  principle,  the  abolition  of  the  trade  in  the 
blacks,  and  to  the  political  principle  of  the  personal 
independence  of  every  nation,  a principle  which  is 
the  sine  qua  non  condition  of  the  existence  even  of  a 
nation.  We  go  still  farther  in  France;  the  re- 
gulation of  this  point  of  international  law  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  is  considered  as  the  prece- 
dent upon  which  this  question  will  have  to  be  regulat- 
ed between  all  civilized  states.  The  right  of  search 
such  as  it  was  established  in  1831  and  33  between 
France  and  England,  and  in  1841,  between  the  prin 
cipal  European  posvers,  is  universally  considered  as  j 
abrogated  by  the  effect  of  the  Anglo-  'u.iei-iciin  trea-  i 
ty.  In  France,  at  leaA,  it  is  regarded  impossible  for  j 
any  ministry  ever  to  accept  the  right  of  search. 


In  fine  I can  announce  to  you  as  a fact  that,  since 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  tri- 
bune and  press  on  this  question,  the  whole  impor- 
tance of  which  had  not  before  been  seized  upon. 
Admiral  Duperre  our  minister  of  marine  has  been 
unwilling  to  deliver  any  more  of  the  licenses, 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  search  being  carried  into  execution; 
so  that  this  right  is  about  to  fall  of  itself  for  want 
of  renewal  of  the  authorities  which  have  permitted 
its  exercise.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  will 
be  the  only  abolition  of  the  treaties  of  1831,  33,  and 
1841.  It  will  be  a tacit  abrogation.  As  to  their  for- 
mal denouncement,  the  ministry  is  not  thought  to  be 
bold  enough  to  make  it. 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 

The  pamphlet  published  by  General  Cass  on  the 
subject  of  the  right  of  search,  has  provoked  a reply 
from  the  English  government;  we  have  it  not  in  our 
possession,  but  its  character  is  discussed  in  the  French 
papers  and  the  extracts  we  give  from  them  will 
evince  its  tenor  and  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  English  publicist. 

From  the  Courier  Francois. 

A reply  to  the  pamphlet  attributed  to  General  Cass  j 
was  without  doubt  due  from  the  English  government. 
It  has  therefore  just  made  its  appearance  at  London 
in  both  English  and  French  with  the  following  title: 
“Reply  to  the  examination  of  the  right  of  search  by 
an  American,  with  some  observations  on  some  of  the 
questions  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  Slates  and  on  certain  pretensions  advanc- 
ed by  the  government  of  North  America;  by  an  Eng- 
lishman.” 

From  this  title  it  is  seen  that  the  English  author 
not  only  treats  of  the  right  of  search  of  vessels  enga- 
ged in  the  slave  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
but  that  other  questions  also  engage  his  attention  and 
that  there  are  between  England  and  America  old  ac- 
counts to  be  settled,  old  grudges  still  subsisting  and 
old  interests,  which  return  to  the  tapis.  The  recri- 
minations right  or  wrong  addressed  by  the  English  to 
the  American  author  do  not  prevent  the  right  of 
search  humane  perhaps  in  its  principle  from  becom- 
ing vexatious  and  tyrannical  in  its  application.  The 
English  author,  a man  versed  in  questions  of  the 
law  of  nations,  assimilates  the  slave  trade  to  piracy 
and  pretends  that  the  right  of  visitor  of  search  ex- 
ercised in  all  time  by  the  vessels  of  war  of  every  na- 
tion for  the  repression  of  pirates  may  be  applied  to 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade:  that  it  is  but  an  ex- 
tension given  to  a natural  right  sanctioned  by  the 
mutual  accord  of  ail  maritime  nations,  for  the  com- 
mon interests  of  humanity  and  from  which  no  single 
power  can  restrict  itself  merel^bccause  jt  may  be 
sociote  itself  in  the  acknowledgment  of  such  a right. 
This  manner  of  enlarging  questions  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  an  object  proposed,  presents  a mode  of  ar- 
gumentation, which  the  Americans  will  be  at  no  dif- 
ficulty in  refusing.  It  is  sufficient  in  fact,  by  forcing 
a little  the  consequences  of  a like  principle,  to  show 
that  all  navigation  and  all  maritime  commerce  ought 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  strongest. 

Pursuing  his  thesis  the  English  author  endeavors 
to  prove  against  the  American  author,  that  from  the 
moment  that  there  shall  exist  a mutual  accord  be- 
tween all  maritime  nations  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  slavery,  there  is  little  probability 
that  the  right  of  search  will  become  in  the  hands  of 
one  of  them,  an  instrument  of  despotism,  of  mari- 
time preponderance,  or  of  surveillance;  he  maintains 
that  on  no  occasion  have  the  officers  of  the  English 
marine  failed  in  the  examination  of  a suspected  ves- 
sel, to  observe  the  courtesy,  forms,  and  precautions 
becoming  to  their  arduous  but  important  functions. 
“The  orders,”  says  he,  “which  emanate  from  the 
English  admiralty  and  the  different  chiefs  in  com- 
mand are  expressed  with  an  at  least  sufficient  strict- 
ness, and  if  some  of  the  officers  neglect  the  execu- 
tion of  the  same  they  would  be  promptly  removed 
and  displaced  by  others.”  We  know  not  what  is  pass- 
ing on  in  respect  to  foreign  vessels  visited  by  Eng- 
ligh  cruisers,  we  will  not  recall  the  fact  that  with 
American  vessels  search  has  often  been  but  the  pre- 
text for  exercising  impressment,  but  we  know  from 
the  detail  of  accumulated  facts,  that  but  recently, 
captains  of  our  merchant  marine  have  been  insulted, 
their  crews  brutally  treated,  the  vessels  rummaged, 
and  the  papers  on  board  scattered;  registers  have 
been  examined,  cargoes'  turned  about,  and  many 
things  clandestinely  taken.  Have  we  ever  learned 
that  those  guilty  of  those  misdeeds  have  been  pun- 
ished by  the  severity  of  the  English  admiralty? 

This  pamphlet  is  by  no  mean  a factum  against 
France;  nevertheless,  the  English  writer  pretends 
that  in  the  accounts,  given  by  the  Parisian  press,  of 
Ihe  writing  of  the  American  author,  “that  France 
has  allowed  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  a gross 


mystification  and  has  become  the  passive  instrument 
of  the  individual  interests  of  the  United  States  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  the  questions  of  the  right 
of  search.” 

Nothing  is  more  without  foundation  than  these  re- 
proaches. It  13  quite  plain  that  the  tendencies  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  seas 
have  give  a new  energy  that  the  numberless  points 
of  sympathy  which  have  existed  for  a long  time  be- 
tween France  and  North  America.  But  our  coun- 
try is  so  directly  interested  in  the  question  as  it  con- 
cerns hereafter  its  marine  and  commerce  that  there 
has  no  foreign  cause  been  wanting  in  order  for  it  to 
understand  how  much  its  own  interests  were  men- 
aced bv  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  for  the  right  of 
search. 

From  the  Siecle. 

The  principles  of  the  two  governments  (English 
and  American  have  remained  irreconcileable  upon 
the  question  of  the  right  of  search,  and  there  has  just 
appeared  at  London,  a writing  which  would  prove  if 
necessary  the  impossibility  of  a conciliation.  The 
author  who  signs  himself  “An  Englishman,”  is  no 
less,  we  are  told  than  one  of  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  crown.  We  would  willingly  give  credit  to  this, 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  his  argumentation, 
for  wise  as  a man  may  be,  it  is  not  granted  to  him  to 
find  good  reasons  for  a cause  where  none  are  to  be 
had.  No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  Americans,  whose 
slave  population  is  numerous,  are  interested  for  the 
suppression  of  the  trade;  no  one  has  ever  reproached 
them  with  practising  the  slave  trade  on  their  own  ac- 
count. Lord  Palmerston  has  merely  pretended  that 
their  flag  might  cover  this  infamous  traffic,  and  he 
has  demanded  the  right  of  assuring  himself  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  flag  by  denouncing  to  the  U.  States 
those  who  are  engaged  in  it  if,  by  chance  any  should 
be  met  with  under  the  flag  of  the  union.  Well,  this 
English  author  we  are  speaking  of,  enters  into  a long 
course  of  argument  to  show  that  Americans  pos- 
sessing slaves,  have  necessarily  false  ideas  upon  the 
subject  of  the  trade  in  them.  The  rest  of  the  reply, 
for  it  is  a reply  to  the  pamphlet  attributed  to  Gen. 
Cass  is  of  the  same  force  or  rather  of  the  same  sin- 
cerity, the  author  having  loo  many  lights  not  to  see 
the  errors  that  he  advances.  For  example  is  it 
possible  to  believe  in  the  validity  of  an  argument 
such  as  this,  though  it  be  advanced  in  a despatch  of 
the  foreign  office:  ‘ The  trade  being  declared  piracy 
by  an  act  of  the  powers  creating  a new  law  of  na- 
tions, how  refuse  to  a vessel  of  these  powers  the 
right  of  searching  any  vessel  whatever,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  not  in  the  act  of  piracy?”  The  law  of 
nations  only  has  value  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  general  sentiment  of  their  people.  But 
this  sentiment  never  has  permitted,  nor  ever  will,  all 
rac  " ”■ *—  u~  nlaeed  under  a disho- 

norable suspicion  and  to  deliver  them  thus  to  tne 
mercy  of  the  strongest.  On  the  whole,  although  we 
have  but  little  confidence  in  the  parly  which  at  pre- 
sent wields  power  in  the  United  States,  we  per- 
sist in  believing  that  England  will  not  attain  the  ob- 
ject she  has  in  view,  in  covering  her  pretensions  to 
maritime  supremacy  with  the  pretext  of  a grand  in- 
terest of  humanity. 


From  the  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, Paris , September  23-  1842. 

The  auspicious  intelligence  of  the  adoption  of  the 
treaty  at  Washington  was  received  on  tiie  16th,  the 
date  of  my  last  communication,  but  we  lacked  the 
details,  so  that  no  comments  were  issued  until  the 
18lh  by  the  Paris  editors.  For  those  who  wished  and 
had  predicted  a very  different  issue  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton’s mission  it  was  a sore  disappointment  ‘ No  Ame- 
rican war,  after  all!”  The  settlement  of  the  Maine 
boundary  question  appeared  important  only  as  it  af- 
fected the  peace  of  the  world;  the  text  relating  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  possessed  immediate 
interest  for  all  the  French  politicians;  because,  not- 
withstanding the  two  conventions  of  France  of  1831 
and  1833  with  Great  Britain,  the  opposition  insists  that 
the  point  of  reciprocal  visit  is  still  open  according  to 
American  example.  The  Journal  des  Debats  at  first 
thought  the  text  obscure;  the  next  day,  it  was  of 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  to  confirm 
the  report  of  the  preceding  week,  viz:  an  admission 
of  the  right  of  search  by  the  United  States.  Lo 
Presse  (also  Ministerial)  found  “a  studied  ambiguity;” 
its  interpretation  was,  that  England  would  yield  no- 
thing; America  grant  nothing:  that  nothing  more 
was  stipulated  than  the  presence  of  a squadron  of 
each  nation  on  the  African  coast;  yet  La  Presse  ar- 
gued that  if  England  voluntarily  abstained  from 
boarding  American  vessels  on  account  of  it,  this  was 
a virtual  abrogation  of  the  French  conventions  above 
mentioned,  since  she  admitted  ihe  possibility  of  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade  by  means  of  distinct  squad- 
drons  exercising  a separate  police  over  their  respec- 
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tive  flags.  The  Constitutionnel , generally  so  intelli- 
gent, was  at  a loss. 

The  Radical  and  Legitimist  journals  chimed  with 
those  of  the  dynastic  opposition  in  the  doctrine  that 
the  waving  or  suspension  by  the  British  of  the  claim 
of  search  in  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  gave 
a right  to  the  French  government  not  merely  to  with- 
hold all  ratification  of  the  Quintuple  treaty,  but  to 
abolish  evety  convention  on  the  subject.  Le  Consti- 
lutionnd,  in  a second  article,  treats  the  latter  treaty 
as  annulled  by  the  American,  and  insists  that  the 
conventions  should  be  at  once  revised  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  stipulations  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster  shall  be  received.  Le  Commerce 
says: 

“ England  has  yielded  to  her  American  rivals,  quite 
satisfied  and  happy  with  saving  appearances  which 
every  one  can  see  through.  Why  is  the  honor  re- 
served to  the  United  States  of  showing  how  the  pre- 
tensions of  England  may  be  resisted?  Is  not  France 
as  great  and  as  strong?  Does  she  hold  a lower  rank 
amongst  nations?  Since  the  revolution  of  July,  how- 
ever, the  English  policy  weighs  us  down,  and  turns 
us  to  its  own  advantage!  The  right  of  search,  which 
the  Americans  have  just  rejected,  was  accepted  by 
us  after  the  public  insult  was  received  by  the  signa- 
ture of  July  15.  Whence  arises  this  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  two  words  it  may  be 
stated  to  be  that  the  American  cabinet  depends  on  its 
strength  at  home  against  foreign  powers,  and  the 
French  cabinet  needs  foreign  assistance  to  resist 
what  it  finds  at  home.” 

Party  spirit,  as  you  see,  at  once  seized  on  those 
stipulations  to  annoy  and  involve  the  Guizot  cabinet; 
whatever  sense  and  compass  may  be  allowed  to  them 
the  cabinet  oannot  abrogate  the  conventions,  nor 
will  it  venture  to  ratify  the  Quintuple  treaty  on  any 
grounds. 

With  regard  to  your  new  tariff,  all  the  Paris  press 
is  disappointed,  and  would  be  more  vexed  if  the  mea- 
sure did  not  seem  to  them  more  injurious  for  the 
British  than  the  French  export  trade.  I have  hereto- 
fore quoted  to  you  the  French  hopes  and  predictions 
which  the  final  action  of  congress  has  not  confirmed. 
Inconsistsucy  on  the  tariff' subject  is  universal.  As 
lately  as  the  13th  instant,  Le  Constitutionnel  observed: 
‘•Our  main  branches  of  manufacture  should  be  vigi- 
lantly arid  strenuously  protected  against  all  foreign 
competition.”  The  consolation  of  the  London  press 
lies  in  the  idea  that  your  tariff  bill  is  a bad  one  in 
itself — a fiscal  expedient  which  a short  time  will 
prove  to  be  abortive.  “It  is  some  solace,”  says  the 
Times,  “that,  from  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  in 
America,  there  appears  every  probability  that  the 
new  scheme  will  not  be  of  long  duration.  The  new 
apportionment  of  the  population,  according  to  the 
last  census,  will,  it  is  expected,  give  such  additional 
weight  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Union, 
that  the  next  oongicss,  wnich  will  be  elected  on  the 
new  arrangement,  will  certainly  not  allow  a high 
tariff  to  remain.”  All  the  adversaries  of  the  corn 
laws  are  aroused  to  fresh  exertion  by  the  persuasion 
that  a repeal  or  essential  modification  of  them  in  fa- 
vor of  American  grain  would  rally  in  the  U.  States 
an  overwhelming  force  against  any  restrictive  sys- 
tem. 1 refer  you  to  a remarkable  article  of  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle,  contained  in  my  roll. — 
The  commercial  paragraphist  of  that  paper  gives  you 
in  the  same  number,  information  rather  too  proba- 
ble. He  says: 

“Until  American  creditbe  cleansed  from  the  sin  of 
repudiation,  and  her  currency  placed  upon  a specie 
basis,  the  mere  passing  of  the  tariff  bill  and  giving 
authority  to  issue  millions  of  treasury  notes  will  do 
little  towards  the  restoration  of  American  credit  in 
the  European  money  market.” 

1 have  selected  for  my  printed  budget  several  ela- 
borate London  articles  on  the  treaty.  Those  of  the 
Times  and  the  Chronicle  are  the  most  important. 

The  Whig  Globe  and  the  ultra  Tory  Post  were 
far,  at  the  outset,  from  indulging  a spirit  of  rancor 
and  exaggeration  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Chronicle.  They  deemed  “the  concessions  made  by 
lord  Ashburton  important;”  they  could  see  “nothing 
to  boast  of  in  the  stipulations  so  far  as  regarded 
England,”  but  they  would  acknowledge  that  “peace 
was  most  desirable,  if  not  indispensable  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  powers,  whatever  might  be 
the  price  paid  for  the  guarantee  of  it,”  and  they 
would  be  glad  when  the  t,eaty  received  the  sanction 
of  the  British  as  well  as  the  American  government. 
The  Standard,  (a  Peel  or  ministerial  paper),  con- 
tended that  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  John’s 
must  prove  of  unqualified  advantage  to  British  in- 
terests. Its  views  are  as  follows: 

“In  liberating  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John’s 
river,  Great  Britain  has,  in  the  first  place,  consult- 
ed the  commercial  interests  of  her  own  provinces 
adjacent  to  that  river;  in  the  second,  she  has  obtain- 
ed a hold  of  interest  in  the  preservation  of  peace, 


upon  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  Maine,  without 
in  the  slighest  degree  augmenting  the  military  power 
of  any  enemy.  The  advantages  gained  are  obvious. 
Every  country  must  be  enriched  by  the  most  free 
navigation  of  its  waters  to  the  commerce  of  all,  and 
if  from  natural  circumstances  we  possess  the  power 
of  closing  those  waters  at  any  moment  when  injured 
or  offended,  our  power  over  those  to  whom  their  use 
is  indispensable  is  much  augmented.  In  proportion 
as  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John’s  shall  become  ne- 
cessary to  the  people  of  Maine  will  be  their  indis- 
position to  quarrel  with  those  who  must  continue  to 
hold  the  key  of  the  river.” 

I have  heretofore  designated  to  you  the  London 
Spectator  as  an  acute,  reasonable,  and  independent 
paper,  friendly,  but  not  servile  to  the  Peel  adminis- 
tration and  system.  Its  column  of  remarks,  (18th 
ifistant),  on  the  treaty  conforms  to  its  general  cha- 
racter. It  represents  fairly  the  positions  and  dis- 
positions in  which  the  two  governments  commenced 
and  pursued  the  negotiation,  and  the  nature  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  mutual  concessions.  “The  unknown 
quantity  of  land  ceded  by  lord  Ashburton  could  not 
have  paid  for  the  shortest  conceivable  war  between 
the  two  countries:  in  future  negotiations,  it  may  serve 
England  to  have  given  proof  that  she  is  willing  to 
waive  demands  on  the  score  of  material  value.”  The 
Spectator  thinks  that  if  England  had  conceded  most 
in  respect  of  mere  material  interests,  it  is  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  felt  injuriously;  and  that  per- 
haps the  most  important  fact  and  advantage  of  all  is, 
“the  excellent  feeling  towards  England  in  her  power- 
ful ally  which  the  special  mission  has  restored.”  I 
shall  venture  upon  a longer  quotation,  forming  the 
philosophy  of  the  case: 

“No  treaty  can  prevent  future  disputes  if  nations 
be  in  future  inclined  to  dispute.  The  use  and  the 
only  capacity  of  treaties  is  to  set  forth  the  mature 
and  concurrent  intentions  of  the  contracting  nations 
at  any  one  time,  as  a chart  for  the  guidance  of  the 
executive  government  in  each  country;  they  cannot 
bind  either  party  to  perpetual  observance  of  the  con- 
tract, because  there  is  no  superior  jnrisdiction  to 
enforce  fulfilment.  As  soon  as  the  circumstances  or 
intentions  of  contracting  parties  alter,  the  treaty 
becomes  waste  paper;  and  then  each  party  must  rely 
on  what  remains  of  mutual  friendliness,  and  on  its 
own  strength,  to  support  its  own  intentions  in  a new 
convention — a fresh  treaty  or  a war  being  the  al- 
ternative. The  worse  alternative  is  rendered  the 
less  likely,  not  by  rigid  stipulations  which  cannot  be 
enforced,  but  by  every  thing  which  promotes  kindly 
feelings  and  free  neighborly  intercourse.  Clear  and 
definite  terms  in  minor  details  may  undoubtedly  pre- 
vent differences,  but  it  is  of  far  more  importance  Jo 
place  the  several  parties  to  the  targian  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  that  they  do  not  dei-ira  to  differ;  and 
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extremities  to  that  happy  temper,  trie  highest  office 
of  diplomacy  is  fulfilled.” 

I would  cordially  respond  to  the  final  sentiment. 
Abstracting  the  considerations  of  common  origin, 
language,  laws,  fundamentals  in  political  and  social 
economy,  and  the  principles  and  precepts  of  a com- 
mon Christianity — sheer  wordly  wisdom  dictates  that 
the  two  mighty  nations,  who  can  or  must  do  each 
olher  the  most  harm  in  war,  and  the  greatest  good  in 
peace,  should  sedulously  cultivate  mutual  kindness 
and  deference,  and  constantly  endeavor  to  live  in  the 
broadest  and  closest  amity.  The  American  journals, 
in  which  ingenuity  to  detect  weak  points  or  “pick 
holes”  in  the  treaty,  with  reference  to  American 
claims  and  interests,  may  be  exercised,  have  not  yet 
fallen  into  my  hands.  Composed  as  the  senate  is, 
the  majority  in  that  well-informed  and  perspicacious 
assembly  by  which  it  was  accepted  would  alone  per- 
suade me  of  its  thorough  acceptableness.  Surely  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question  defies  the  most 
captious  scrutiny.  On  the  other  heads,  what  has  not 
been  obtained  from  Great  Britain  could  not  have 
been  wrung  nor  expected.  The  Spectator  suggests 
that,  touching  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
United  States,  in  the  eighth  article,  have  made  a 
friendly  advance  where  England  only  maintained  her 
old  position.  The  text  of  the  eighth  article  strikes 
me  as  implying,  necessarily,  the  suspension  for  the 
five  years  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  instructions  to  British 
cruisers  to  board  vessels  under  the  American  flag, 
suspected  to  be  slavers.  The  stipulation  to  maintain 
an  adequate  American  squadron  on  the  American 
coast  “to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively,  the 
laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  the  two  countries,” 
bears  as  its  correlative  such  suspension  or  abstinence 
from  visit  by  one  of  the  other’s  flag,  except  by  recip- 
rocal consent,  in  particular  cases  or  exigencies.  It 
was  eminently  desirable  that  the  American  national 
councils  should  furnish  proof — as  they  do  in  that  sti- 
pulation— of  their  heartiness  in  the  common  cause 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  This  accords  with  the 
uniform  professions  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and 


repels  the  charge  of  sympathy  with  that  trade,  by 
which  so  many  of  the  European  writers  and  orators 
have  interpreted  American  repugnance  anti  resistance 
to  the  British  claim  of  visit  in  whatever  form  pro- 
pounded. In  addition  to  the  Morning  Chronicle's 
sweeping  vituperation  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  views  and 
feelings,  I find  that  the  other  whig  organ,  the  Globe, 
(21st  inst.)  abjures  even  the  slight  favor  with  which 
it  first  viewed  the  case;  declares  the  boundary-ar- 
rangement to  be,  for  Great  Britain,  “an  utter  fail- 
ure”— “a  surrender  to  America  of  advantages  for 
which  an  equivalent  is  in  vain  looked  for  in  the  trea- 
ty itself,  and  in  any  collateral  act  of  her  legislature 
and  executive.”  The  Globe  continues:  “No  wonder 
that  the  Americans  have  feasted  Lord  Ashburton, 
that  he  has  become  their  idoI,”&c.  On  the  21st  the 
Chronicle  returned  to  (he  onslaught,  and,  spurning 
the  idea  of  pence  on  such  terms  as  those  conceded  by 
Lord  Ashburton  dashes  forward  in  this  strain: 

“Look  at  the  first  effect  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  ‘con- 
cessions,’ as  illustrated  in  the  haughty  tone  of  the 
French  newspapers.  The  first  fruit  of  your  truck- 
ling to  America  is  that,  you  must  make  the  same  de- 
grading ho-tao  to  France.  You  have  given  a color  to 
the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  negotia- 
tion of  which  had  all  but  plunged  the  two  countries 
into  war.” 

The  Times  of  the  same  date  interposes  in  behalf 
of  the  concessions,  excusing  I hem  on  the  plea  of  a pa- 
ramount peace  policy — absolute  necessity.  I must 
presume  that  the  lament  and  imprecations  over  the 
treaty  cannot  be  just  in  both  countries;  I may  sur- 
mise that  the  party  censors  are  in  both  a little  wrong, 
extravagant,  implacable.  The  London  Times  says: 
“On  the  whole , the  termination  of  the  affair  is  one  for 
which  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  govern- 
ment. A speedy  settlement  was  necessary.  By  war 
or  by  sacrifice,  the  settlement  must  have  been  pur- 
chased. Whatever  sacrifice  may  have  been  made,  it 
is  less  than  the  value  of  that  (we  hope  lasting ) quiet 
which  it  has  purchased.”  An  American  abroad  is 
disposed  to  use  the  same  language,  referring  to  the 
agency  of  the  American  executive  and  senate.  Peace 
at  all  or  any  price  may  be  called  spurious  or  extreme 
doctrine;  but  peace,  without  dislionur  or  eventual  loss,  is 
moral  law  and  common  sense.  La  Presse  has  a second 
long  editorial  commentary  on  the  8th  article  of  the 
treaty.  It  exults  that  the  British  editors  are  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  the  American  government  has 
not  sacrificed  right  or  dignity  in  the  matter  of  search; 
it  insists  that  England  must  put  France  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  Americans.  The  Charivari  has  seen 
stanzas  on  the  same  subject  directed  against  M.  Gui- 
zot. The  burden  of  the  humorous  song  is  that  Pre- 
sident Tyler  gets  every  thing  from  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  M.  Guizot  nothing  and  that  Sir  Robert  means 
to  make  the  firench  cabinet  pay  for  Tyler’s  extor- 
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authorise  a peremptory  demand  of  the  immediate  re- 
cognition of  French  dominion  over  Algeria. 

Paris,  October  15,  1842. 

Two  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  the  11th  instant  are  occupied  by  an 
attempted  refutation  of  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh’s 
speech  on  the  Ashburton  treaty.  It  is  described  as 
“an  official  exposition  made  by  a government  organ 
of  what  the  government  considers  the  merits  of  the 
treaty,  and  an  official  reply  to  the  many  attacks  on 
that  instrument.”  The  Chronicle  contends  that  the 
statements  of  the  orator  are  not  borne  out  by  the  text 
of  the  treaty,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  tenorof  his 
own  report.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh’s  assertion  that 
the  disputed  territory  has  been  divided  into  two  equal 
moieties,  and  that  Great  Britain  has  retained  that 
moiety  which  secures  to  her  every  object  which  was 
essential  to  the  security  of  her  colonies,  is  particular- 
ly controverted.  According  to  the  Chronicle,  “the 
truth  is  that  Great  Britain,  in  virtue  of  her  right,  has 
literally  retained  nothing  of  the  disputed  territory, and 
the  small  portion  vouchsafed  to  her  is  intrinsically 
worthless,  besides  affording  no  security.”  The  only 
ground  for  the  official  character  ascribed  to  the  speech 
appears  to  be  the  orator's  allegation  that  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  present  British  ministry  as  well 
as  the  last.  The  Chronicle  proceeds  thus: 

“Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  says  that  what  we  have 
ceded  to  the  United  States  south  of  the  St.  John  never 
was,  and  we  suppose  he  means,  never  could  be,  of 
any  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Does  he  think 
that  it  would  be  of  no  importance  to  Great  Britain  if 
a good  railroad  communication  could  be  established 
on  British  territory  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada? — and  does  he  not  know  that  a line  for  that 
purpose  was  surveyed  through  the  disputed  territory 
south  of  the  St.  John? — that  that  railroad  was  to  have 
united  St.  Andrews  and  Quebec? — that  the  further 
proceedings  in  regard  to  it  were  stopped  because  the 
territory  was  in  dispute? — and  that  the  groundjover 
which  that  railway  would  have  run  is  now  to  becom* 
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e execrable  slave  trade.  The  Na- 
ssed  your  treaty  more  deeply  and  ac- 
,iy  other  French  journal.  It  recurred 
o its  main  topics.  It  is  the  first  bad  treaty 
ee  of  it,  made  by  England  since  the  era  of 
.arts:  British  claims  and'pride  wholly  sacrific- 
es .ere  was,  however,  no  absolute  necessity  for  the 
sudden  conclusion  with  reference  to  American  de- 
signs or  means  of  aggression:  what,  then,  the  expla- 
nation of  all  this  complaisance,  compliance,  and  eager 
reconcilement?  Why,  the  Quintuple  Treaty  had  be- 
come hopeless  as  against  the  United  States  by  the 
refusal  of  France  to  exchange  ratifications.  This  re- 
approximated the  two  countries  politically;  it  might 
induce  a close  maritime  alliance;  the  British  supre- 
macy on  the  ocean  would  be  more  seriously  threaten- 
ed. No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  removing  these  evils; 
the  United  States  must  be  propitiated  and  France  iso- 
lated. This  scheme  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  treaty  of 
concession.  England  has  acted  towards  France,  in 
order  to  weaken  and  crush  her,  as  Louis  XIV.  did 
towards  Holland  two  centuries  ago:  England  foresees 
that  there  must  be,  ere  long,  a death  struggle  be- 
tween her  oligarchy  and  French  democracy.  Such 
is  the  strain  of  the  Republican  oracle.  The  ideas  of 
the  National  are  not  mine.  Doubtless  all  the  royal 
and  aristocratic  interests — I might  add  all  the  foreign 
national  and  industrial,  and  ail  the  domestic  indus- 
trial interests — apprehend  an  outbreak,  soon  or  late 
of  the  democracy,  or  rather  the  revolutionary  of 
France,  and  the  monarchical  councils  study  to  be 
prepared.  But  certainly  these  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
voke it,thbugh  they  believe  that  it  would  be  suicidal 
All-of  them  prefer  the  stability  of  the  present  French 
institutions  and  universal  peace  in  Christendom,  to 
any  violent  extinction  of  what  they  consider  as  the 
worst  element  of  disturbance  and  danger.  Europe 
never  possessed  at  the  same  time  so  many  capable 
and  enlightened  sovereigns  as  now:  those  of  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Holland  are  statesmen  of 
the  first  order.  The  Kings  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Saxony,  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Naples,  if 
not  so  distinguished,  look  and  act  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  all  understand  that  they  fortify  their 
thrones  and  consult  their  immediate  quiet  and  secu- 
rity by  making  the  essential  and  general  welfare  of 
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preserving  liberal  and  amicable  relations  between 
themselves,  The  personal  vices  and  excesses  of  roy- 
ally which  fatally  influenced  the  moral  and  physical 
weal  of  the  nations  in  former  centuries  have  disap- 
peared, and  would  be  impossible,  without  utter  ruin 
or  extreme  risk,  if  as  directly  or  openly  practised.  We 
must  ascribe  this  single  reform  and  intellectual  su- 
periority of  the  crowned  heads  not  to  accident  or  im- 
proved education  alone,  but  to  the  character  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  age — to  the  advances  and  the  fear  of 
democracy.  Metternich  is  the  real  ruler  of  A -.stria 
and  Peel  of  Great  Britaiu;  policy,  domestic  and  na- 
tional, is  not  less  judicious,  discerning,  and  elevated 
in  them;  and  so  with  the  Regent  of  Spain.  The 
Austrian  sway  in  Italy  has  become  a beneficent,  salu- 
tary administration,  whatever  its  principles  and  con- 
duct with  regard  to  mere  political  freedom.  You 
have  seen  that  the  Papal  See  has  issued  a criminal 
code  meliorated  to  the  best  standard,  and  which  des- 
troys every  vestige  of  the  feudal  immunities  and  se- 
verities that  prevailed  over  Europe  a few  generations 
back,  to  the  shame  of  human  nature  and  law.  Di- 
plomatic communication  of  every  kind  and  object  has 
grown,  1 doubt  not,  into  comparative  frankness  and 
honesty-  The  most  secret  discussion  transpires;  the 
notes  and  protocols  find  their  way  into  the  journals; 
public  opinion  impends  over  every  diplomatic  agent 
and  transaction.  Whoever  reads  the  general  histo- 
ries of  the  old  regime,  and  such  works  as  that  of 
FJassan.  with  some  knowledge  of  the  real  concerns, 
dispositions,  and  lights  of  the  governments  of  ourday, 
will  conclude  that  though  much  of  dissension,  intri- 
gue, and  obliquity  may  remain  in  inter  -Cabinet  rela- 
tions, there  is  considerably  less  of  intricateness,  diver- 
gence, simulation,  occultness,  trick,  corruption,  ma- 
lignant passion  and  purpose,  than  continued  until  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon. 

The  number  of  La  Revue  des  Deux  Morales  issued 
thisdav  contains  an  article  signed  John  Lemoinne,  of 
twenty-three  close  pages,  on  the  new  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  England.  I have  perused  it 
with  interest,  and  some  surprise  at  the  despatch  with 
which  so  comprehensive  and  particular  a survey  of 


the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  has  been  execut- 
ed and  published.  The  writer  had  distinguished 
himself,  if  at  all,  only  on  geographical  and  mercan- 
tile themes.  Plis  present  essay  is  the  most  intelli- 
gent, broad,  and  impartial  hitherto  furnished  by 
either  the  French  or  English  press  on  the  subject. 
He  traces  the  history  of  the  boundary  question;  ana- 
lyses and  criticises  the  correspondence,  including  the 
communications  of  the  commissioners  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  and  decides  respecting  merits  and 
demerits  in  a way  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  sin- 
cerity at  least  of  his  judgments.  He  thinks  that 
Lord  Ashburton  was  too  direct,  frank,  and  pliable; 
that  he  put  himself  at  once  in  the  power  of  the 
American  array  of  negotiators  by  showing  his  cards, 
his  whole  game,  at  the  very  outset.  Fie  finds  all  the 
diplomatic  finesse,  artifice,  resolution,  and  manage- 
ment on  the  American  side.  Mr.  Webster’s  notes, 
he  says,  were  less  directed  to  his  lordship’s  ideas  and 
aims  than  to  American  opinion,  to  his  own  popular 
responsibility*  the  one  felt  and  wrote  as  a.  real  pleni- 
potentiary and  a commissary  of  pacification;  the  other 
as  an  attorney  and  champion,  acting  for  particular 
states  not  less  than  for  the  national  gain,  and  with  an 
eye  to  the  political  and  personal  consideration  ordis 
repute  which  would  result  to  himself  according  to 
the  nature  and  issue  of  his  dealing  in  the  case.  Mr. 
Lemoinne  deems  it  indisputable  that  the  U.  States 
have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  and  that  England  pays 
dear  for  the  pacification;  but  he  acknowledges  this 
to  be  a very  important  result  for  her  European  and 
Oriental  concerns.  He  speaks  of  American  extor- 
tion on  the  boundary  topic;  the  more  was  freely  of- 
fered, the  more  was  roundly  asked.  He  regards  the 
navigation  of  the  St.  John’s  as  the  most  dangerous 
of  the  British  concessions,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
Madawaska  settlers  as  the  least  excusable.  There 
is  French  sympathy  is  this  notion.  The  notes  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Maine  commissioners  are  severe 
ly  handled  by  the  Paris  critic.  He  calls  them  won- 
ders of  mauvais  ton,  mauvaise  languge,  and  fanfaro- 
nade. Their  “great  airs,”  ungracious  remarks,  pro- 
digious conceit,  forms,  he  adds,  a strong  contrast 
with  the  dignified  moderation  and  conciliatory  strain 
of  the  British  envoy.  The  final  paragraph  of  the 
Maine  commissioners  is  specially  the  matter  of  his 
ridicule.  He  reasons  and  pronounces  against  Mr. 
Webster’s  doctrines  and  conclusions  in  the  cases  of 
the  Caroline  and  the  Creole,  and  admires  “the  just 
firmness”  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  latter.  But  the  Americans, 
with  this  writer,  are  absolutely  right  about  impress- 
ment; the  British  claim  is  arrogant,  unfounded,  and 
inadmissible;  the  spirit,  cogency,  and  perernptori- 
nes^mf  the  American  government  here,  deserve  all 
praise.  With  respect  to  the  eighth  article  of  the 
treaty,  it  certainly,  he  thinks,  a— »-  — a 
right  ol  visit;  cne  parties  are  to  exercise,  severally , 
their  maritime  police  and  anti-slave  trade  laws.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Lemoinne  supposes  that  a treaty 
which  has  left  much  unadjusted  of  perilous  import, 
will  tend  to  weaken  rather  than  to  revive  or  main- 
tain. sentiments  of  concord  and  amity  between  the 
two  countries.  I think  him  egregiously  wrong  on 
this  head,  and  mistaken  on  some  others.  My  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  report  what  has  come  from  a 
French  pen  in  the  most  methodical,  elaborate,  and 
authoritative  way.  The  questidns  of  the  Creole  and 
remote  impressment  wear  a softer  and  more  encour- 
aging aspect  from  Lord  Ashburton’s  acknowledg- 
ments in  regard  to  equity  and  danger.  Perpetual  al- 
legiance will,  ere  very  long,  be  put  on  the  same 
shelf  with  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive- obe- 
dience of  people.  England  may  and  will  abstain, 
conformably  to  her  ideas  of  prudence,  from  search 
and  impressment,  when  the  occasion  shall  offer. 
Sufficient  for  the  year  is  the  good  thereof. 

Paris,  October  7,  1842. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  oracles  inform  us  that 
Louis  Philippe  is  busy  and  eager  with  projects  of  a 
triangular  commercial  league  or  customs’  union — 
France  and  Belgium  w'ith  the  Zollverein,  and  of  a 
close  political  approximation  to  Russia.  The  main 
obstacle  :o  any  comprehensive  continental  alliance 
for  Fiance  is  the  general  distrust,  beyond  all  the 
French  i, ’untiers,  of  the  stability  of  the  present  or- 
der ol  things.  Mr.  de  Langsdorf,  the  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  Brazil,  has  just  sailed  from  Toulon, 
and  will  arrive  at  Rio  about  the  same  time  as  Air. 
Ellis,  the  British  envoy  extraordinary,  whose  objects 
are  a commercial  treaty  and  new  arrangements  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  To  this  object 
the  French  minister  will  lend  his  aid;  to  the  former, 
oppose  every  consideration  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  understandings  and  feelings  of  the  Brazilians. 
He  has,  himself,  to  propose  favorable  terms  for  the 
Brazil  cotton  trade  with  France,  provided  the  same 
can  be  obtained  for  French  wines.  Le  Siecle  of  the 
4th  inst.  complaining  of  your  tariff,  says:  “We  must 


cause  the  southern  states  to  be  more  and  more  dis- 
contented with  this  tariff;  we  must  seek  cotton  in 
Brazil:  by  a proper  convention  with  that  country, 
we  may  amply  compensate  ourselves  for  the  loss 
which  the  absurd  final  act  of  the  American  congress 
is  likely  to  inflict  upon  us.”  The  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  will  touch  at  Rio,  and  an  Austrian  Archduke 
has  gone,  or  will  soon  go  thither.  Report  makes 
them  rival  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  sister  of  the 
emperor  of  Brazil.  * 

Correspondence  mentions — what,  I doubt  not,  is 
true — that  Mr.  Wheaton  was  ir.defatigably  urgent 
with  the  congress  at  Stutgard,  in  behalf  of  Ame- 
rican rice  and  tobacco.  That  congress  has  conceded 
nothing  to  the  British  solicitations  for  modifications 
of  the  league’s  tariff.  The  body  will  publish,  ere 
long,  a digest  of  its  discussions  and  measures.  Long 
since  a committee  of  the  ablest  Italian  jurists  was 
appointed  at  Rome  to  revise  all  the  penal  processes 
and  laws.  The  result  is  a new  code,  conformable  to 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age,  and  creditable  to 
the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  holy  see.  All  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  the  higher  classes,  all  ine- 
qualities before  the  law,  are  abolished;  every  one 
accused  is  to  be  tried  by  his  “natural  judges;”  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  remain,  but  only  for  the  clergy 
and  for  offences  strictly  clerical. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and 
Lord  Ashburton,  now  extant  in  most  of  the  London 
papers,  proves  a rich  theme  of  additional  obloquy 
on  his  lordship  and  the  treaty:  the  charges  and  epi- 
thets employed  by  the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the 
Herald  would  suit  the  very  worst  case  of  diplomatic 
imbecility  and  treachery  to  be  found  in  all  history. 
A correspondent  of  the  Chronicle  says:  .“The  treaty, 
that  ignominous  and  destructive  document — the  capi- 
tulation as  you  rightly  term  it — cannot  possibly  be 
lasting.  England  may,  and  she  has,  put  up  with  a 
disadvantageous  arrangement,  but  to  a dishonorable 
paction  she  has  never  consented  and  will  never  sub- 
mit.” This  vilification  and  bluster  will  continue, 
but  the  British  people,  and  the  American,  must  ulti- 
mately rejoice  in  the  settlement  at  Washington. 
Lord  Ashburton’s  communications — congenial  I pre- 
sume with  the  sentiments  and  views  of  sir  Robert 
Peel — have  filled  me  with  esteem  for  the  negotiator, 
and  greatly  increased  my  original  trust  in  the  since- 
rity of  his  whole  mission.  We  had,  yesterday  after- 
noon, the  overland  mail  from  India.  We  may  infer 
from  the  complexion  of  the  several  accounts  that  the 
armies  beyond  the  Indus  would  advance  upon  Cabul. 
On  the  18th  May  the  British  captured  Chapoo, which 
is  styled  “the  celebrated  city,  and  mart  of  the  Chi- 
nese trade  with  Japan.”  The  British  expedition 
was  fully  assembled  in  the  Chinese  seas — 110  vessels, 
16,400  troops — destined  to  the  north  of  the  empire. 
We  shall  hear  of  great  doings. 

From  the  Augburg  Gazette. 

“Touching  the  right  of  visit,  opinions  in  France 
are  more  and  more  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  General  Cass  and  Mr.  Everett  have 
had  a conference  with  Count  St.  Aulaire,  under  the 
sanction  of  M.  Guizot,  and  the  outlines  of  a new 
treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  have  by 
this  time,  probably,  been  communicated  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  as  a substitute  for  the  conventions 
of  1831  and  1833,  and  the  unratified  treaty  of  1841.” 

From  the  Neiv  York  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  Nov.  4th. 

The  course  of  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment has  been  amending  for  some  time  past.  Is  it 
from  good  faith?  or  from  necessity?  If  the  devil 
makes  himself  a hermit,  is  it  because  he  is  becom- 
ing old?  We  would  rather  believe  it  is  that  he 
is  becoming  more  enlightened.  The  Times,  the  or- 
gan of  the  tory  party  which  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
tinguished for  its  political  and  religious  fanaticism, 
has  suddenly  assumed  a remarkable  degree  of  tole- 
rance. It  avows  that  the  British  pretensions  for  im- 
pressment of  sailors,  that  is,  to  search  and  seize  in 
foreign  vessels  seamen  supposed  to  be  Englishmen  by 
birth,  are  hard  to  be  justified,  and  even  almost  in- 
vites the  government  to  renounce  them.  “The  right 
is  doubtful,”  it  says,  “and  the  inconveniences  of  its 
execution  are  certain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recruit 
the  British  forces  by  such  means.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  possible  to  accede  to  a declaration  to  that 
effect,  and  to  renounce  a.  practice  which  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  revive.”  The  Globe  and  other  whig  jour- 
nals approve  of  this  declaration  which  is  as  impor- 
tant as  it  is  unexpected. 

From  the  London  Times. 

The  despatch  in  which  Mr.  Webster  concluded 
his  late  correspondence  with  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
communicated  to  the  British  envoy  the  views  of  the 
American  government  on  the  subject  of  the  impress- 
ment of  British  seamen  from  American  merchant 
vessels,  has  given  rise  to  very  absurd  inferences  on 
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the  continent;  but  at  the  same  time  the  subject  de- 
serves the  fullest  consideration.  Mr.  Webster  has 
not  exaggerated  the  hardships  and  evils  which  this 
practice  occasioned  in  the  course  of  the  last  war.  A 
power  which  even  in  its  mildest  form  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  abused,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  those 
most  likely  to  abuse  it.  Redress  was  almost  impos- 
sible, yet  the  number  of  cases  in  which  redress  was 
actually  obtained  and  seamen  discharged  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  American  government,  shows  that 
the  abuses  of  this  mode  of  impressment  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  English  admiralty  to  be  frequent. 
From  the  month  of  July,  1796,  to  that  of  April, 
1797,  the  American  secretary  of  state 'applied  for 
the  discharge  of  271  seamen,  stating  themselves  to 
be  American  citizens.  Of  this  number  85  were  dis- 
charged, 37  more  were  detained  for  want  of  proof 
jf  their  national  character,  but  the  remaining  148 
had  already  sailed  beyond  the  reach  of  inquiry.  The 
increasing  commercial  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  especially  the  vast  tide  of  emigration 
which  has  flowed  since  the  peace  from  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
would  now.  of  course,  render  these  painful  ques- 
tions of  still  more  frequent  occurrence;  and  Mr. 
Webster  argues,  with  equal  truth  and  ingenuity,  that 
whilst  Great  Britain  encourages  emigration  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  both  within  and  beyond  the  do- 
minions of  the  crown,  it  is  inconsistent  and  unjust 
to  affect  to  claim  that  strict  a'legiance  from  her 
former  subjects  w'hich  she  has  encouraged  them  to 
transfer  to  another  power. 

The  question,  however,  loses  much  of  its  difficulty, 
when  it  is  divested  of  all  the  exaggeration  which  na- 
tional prejudices  and  former  abuses  have  attached 
to  it.  The  practice  of  impressment  even  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  crown  of  England  is  no  regular 
or  indefeasible  part  of  the  law  or  constitution  of  this 
country;  it  is  an  extraordinary  power,  exercised  by 
virtue  of  impress  warrants  from  the  admiralty,  under 
a commission  which  the  crown  is,  by  long  establish- 
ed custom,  empowered  by  the  annual  mutiny  act  to 
grant.  It  rests  entirely  with  the  executive  govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  to  exert  or  to  leave  dormant 
that  power;  for  although  the  law.  and  ancient  cus- 
toms still  more  than  law,  have  giver  a color  of  right 
to  this  exercise  of  force  on  the  personal  services  of  a 
portion  of  the  queen’s  subjects,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  nothing  but  the  most  imperious  necessity  would 
induce  the  admiralty  to  revive  a practice  so  adverse 
to  the  general  principles  of  British  liberty.  The 
condition  of  seamen  has  been  greatly  improved,  and 
the  encouragement  held  out  to  them  to  enlist  has 
been  increased  by  the  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  last  reign;  and  nolhing  but  actual  experience 
will  convince  us  that  the  navy  cannot  be  adequately 
manned  by  voluntary  engagements,  assisted  bv  suita- 
ble bounties.  If,  however,  it  be  found  that  ir.  case 
of  a war  the  mercantile  shipping  of  this  country 
could  not  or  would  not,  transfer  a sufficient  number 
of  seamen  to  the  queen’s  service,  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  introduce  some  system  of  maritime  con- 
scription more  humane  and  fair  than  the  brutal  and 
indiscriminating  clutch  of  the  press-gang. 

Mr.  Webster  is  certainly  right  in  contending  that 
the  evils  of  the  system  of  impressment  as  practiced 
by  this  country  in  former  wars,  are  greatly  enhanced 
when  it  is  attempted  to  enforce  its  operations  be- 
yond the  natural  limits  of  the  territory  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  England  and  her  dependencies.  Except  as  a 
belligerent  right,  nothing  can  be  said  in  defence  of  it; 
and  even  as  a belligerent  right  it  is  altogether  differ- 
ent from  the  practice  of  visiting  neutral  ships  in 
search  of  the  enemy’s  property.  The  right  is  a part 
of  the  law  of  nations;  it  is  a necessary  part  of  mari- 
time welfare;  and  in  spite  of  occasional  protests 
against  it.  it  bas  been  asserted  and  exercised  by  all 
great  maritime  states,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the 
French  themselves  in  the  best  days  of  their  naval  re- 
nown. But  although  a neutral  exposes  himself  to 
risk  by  taking  the  enemy’s  goods  on  boord,  and  be- 
comes pro  tanto  an  enemy,  the  circumstance  of  the 
voluntary  presence  of  certain  English  =ai!ors  on 
board  an  American  merchant  ship  is  a very  question- 
able ground  for  exercising  a quasi-hoslile  power  in 
thitf  vessel.  For  be  the  municipal  law  of  England 
what  it  may  in  relation  to  a neutral  vessel,  a British 
officer  has  no  claim  to  act  under  any  other  law  than 
that  which  is  recognized  by  the  world,  or  conceded 
by  a special  treaty. 

There  is,  we  believe,  a very  strong  probability  that 
in  the  event  of  a war,  no  instructions  for  the  impress- 
ment of  British  seamen  found  in  American  merchant 
vessels,  w-ill  be  issued  to  our  cruisers.  The  right  is 
doubtful,  the  inexpediency  of  such  a practice  certain; 
nor  can  it  be  necessary  for  the  British  navy  to  re- 
cruit its  forces  by  sucli  means.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  possible  to  accede  to  a declaration  to  this  etfect, 
and  to  renounce  a practice  which  it  is  not  intended 
to  revivi. 


But,  ns  w.  have  already  said,  the  evils  of  impress- 
ment are  riot  ■ >nfined  to  this  particular  application 
of  it;  ar.d  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  most 
fitting  and  dignified  mode  of  removing  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  on  the  subject  by  certain  foreign 
powers,  would  be  to  adopt  some  general  measure  for 
the  entire  abolition  of  arbitrary  impressment  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Such  a measure  has,’ if  we  mis- 
take not,  been  at  various  times  contemplated  and  dis- 
cussed by  men  whose  experience,  and  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice qualified  them  to  promote  it.  A peace  which 
has  already  lasted  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury has  paralysed  the  influence  of  that  ancient  cus- 
tom by  which  public  opinion  was  led  to  tolerate  the 
practice,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  would  con- 
duce to  the  dignity  of  the  country,  the  security  of 
a large  and  useful  class  of  men,  as  well  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, if  it  was  distinctly  intimated  that  the  levies  of 
seamen  of  her  majesty’s  ships  will  ever  hereafter  be 
conducted  on  settled  principles,  and  not  assisted  by 
violence  or  fraud. 
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KENTUCKY  STATE  CONVENTION  AND 
BARBECUE.  , 

The  Lexington  Intelligencer  of  Oet.  28,  gives  an 
account  of  the  state  convention  held  at  Frankfort  on 
the  26th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the 
nomination  by  several  states,  of  Henry  Clay  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  of  the  barbecue 
given  at  the  same  lime  and  place  to  the  whig  mem- 
bers of  congress  from  Kentucky.  The  convention 
was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Thomas  Met- 
calf as  president,  21  vice  presidents  and  2 secretaries. 

Governor  Metcalfe  appeared  upon  a staging  erect- 
ed upon  the  eapitol  steps,  and  returned  his  thanks  in 
a few  eloquent  and  appropriate  remarks.  Daniel 
Breck,  esq.  of  Richmond,  then  rose,  and,  after  a 
short  address,  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
convention  the  following  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  by  acclamation: 

Resolved,  That,  a sound  national  currency,  of  uni- 
form value,  is  as  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of 
the  great  body  politic  of  the  United  States  as  the 
unobstructed  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  human 
body. 

Resolved,  That  executive  power  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  circumscribed, 
and  such  limitations  and  safeguards  thrown  around 
it  as  will  render  it  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  public 
liberties. 

Resolved,  That,  as  one  means  of  checking  execu- 
tive encroachment,  the  veto  power  should  be  more 
pLectsely  defined,  and  be  subjected  to  further  limita- 
tions and  qualifications. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  ought  to  be  so 
amended  as  to  render  a person  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States  after  a service  of 
one  term. 

Resolved,  That  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with 
the  trusts  created  expressly  or  by  just  implication 
on  their  acquisition,  ought  to  be  distributed  in  a spi- 
rit of  liberality  towards  the  new  stales,  and,  as  an 
act  of  justice,  to  all  the  states. 

Resolved,  That  the  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
general  government  ought  to  be  raised  by  duties 
upon  foreign  imports,  and  not  by  direct  or  inter- 
nal taxation  upon  the  people;  and  that,  in  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  for  this  purpose,  it  is  the  true  policy 
of  government  to  make  such  discriminations  as  will 
protect  and  encourage  American  industry  coming  in 
competition  with  the  rival  productions  of  foreign  in- 
dustry, and  to  meet  the  unfriendly  restrictions  of  fo- 
reign nations  by  countervailing  enactments, 

Rasolved,  That,  at  a time  of  unexampled  pecunia- 
ry distress,  brought  upon  the  count-}-  by  the  mal-ad- 
ministration  of  the  general  government,  a strict  and 
wise  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  mo- 
ney should  be  rigidly  enforced,  all  unnecessary  and 
useless  offices  abolished,  and  extravagance  of  every 
kind  repressed. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognise  in  our  fellow  citizen, 
Henry  Clay,  the  faithful  exponent  of  ihe  princi- 
ples here  annouuced,  and  Kentucky  heartily  responds 
to  the  nominations  which  have  been  made  of  him  by 
her  sister  states  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  U. 
States. 

Resolved,  That  Kentucky,  proud  of  the  nomination 
of  her  own  favorite  son  for  the  first  office  of  the  na- 
tion, will  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  nomination  of 
any  distinguished  and  patriotic  individual  who  may 
be  selected  for  the  second  office. 

When  the  eighth  resolution  was  read,  the  air  was 
rent  with  the  continued  and  enthusiastic  shoutsof  the 
dense  mass.  In  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  a 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Clay  ap- 


peared upon  the  stand  and  addressed  the  multitud 
for  the  space  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
one  of  his  very  happiest  efforts.  \\ie  shall  not,  for 
the  present,  attempt  a sketch  of  his  remarks,  hurried 
as  it  would  be,  but  will  promise  our  readers  to  en- 
deavor to  lay  before  them  a full  sketch  of  his  speech 
in  a few  days.  In  reply  to  his  nomination,  or  ra- 
ther the  concurrence  in  K is  nomination,  by  several 
other  states,  for  the  next  presidency,  he  maintained 
the  ground  taken  by  him  in  the  speech  delivered  in 
this  city  at  the  festival  on  the  9th  of  July  last,  and 
which  has  formed  his  invariable  answer  to  all  appli- 
cations for  his  consent  to  the  use  of  his  name  in  this 
behalf.  At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  anxious 
crowd  were  clamorous  for  him  to  proceed.  He  re- 
peatedly begged  to  be  excused,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  that  he  was  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  stand,  which  he  did  amidst  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  vast  multitude,  who  had  greedily 
drank  in  the  words  that  fell  from  his  lips,  and  were 
yet  unsatisfied  and  eager  for  more. 

Hon.  Win.  Owsley,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, then  rose  to  greet  and  welcome  the  whig  mem- 
bers of  congress  from  Kentucky,  and  to  assure  them 
of  the  approbation  with  which  their  constituents 
viewed  their  political  course,  and  the  gratitude  they 
felt  for  Ihe  constant  and  untiring  efforts  of  a whig 
congress,  at  every  sacrifice  except  that  of  honor,  to 
grant  relief  to  a suffering  and  distressed  people,  and 
to  restore  sound  and  healthy  action  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

At.  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Owsley’s  remarks,  the 
president  announced  that  the  hour  was  late  and  that 
a bountiful  repast  had  been  spread  in  the  new  mar- 
ket house  by  the  Franklin  Clay  Club,  of  which  all 
who  felt  disposed  were  invited  to  partake.  The 
crowd,  however,  were  impatient  to  hear  Mr.  Critten- 
den, and  would  not  consent  to  leave  the  ground  until 
he  had  spoken. 

In  obedience  to  the  general  call,  Mr.  Crittenden 
rose  and  made  one  of  his  best  speeches.  He  was  in 
his  happiest  mood,  and  the  bursts  of  eloquence 
flashes  of  wit,  strokes  of  satire,  and  the  deep,  pow- 
erful, and  overwhelming  reasoning  with  which  his 
speech  was  interspersed,  were  responded  to  by  his 
delighted  arid  entranced  audience  in  a manner  which 
showed  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  it  excited,  and 
the  clear  conviction  it  carried  with  it.  What  Kentuc- 
kian was  there  who  did  not  feel  proud  of  her  native 
son  on  this  occasion?  And  when  he  spoke  of  the 
trappings  of  office,  and  scornlully  repelled  the  mean 
appeal  lately  made  by  one  high  in  office,  but  nothing 
else,  to  the  whigs,  to  support  the  present  administra- 
tion, not  upon  principle,  but  for  the  sake  of  securin'*- 
the  patronage  of  the  government  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tribution of  office  among  themselves,  the  burning 
eloquence  of  Kentucky’s  gifted  son  carried  a tenfold 
effect  from  the  fact  that  m his  oivn  person  was  re- 
cognised one  who  had  proved  true  to  herself  and  his 
country  amid  all  temptations  of  power  and  place 
and  who  had  scorned  and  rejected  office  when  he 
could  no  longer  hold  it  consistent  with  his  feeliup-s 
of  duty  to  his  country.  ° 

He  had  no  excuse  to  make;  he  had  no  offence  to 
palliate.  He  stood  before  his  countrymen  not  to 
soften  treason  or  defend  the  traitor.  He  took  office 
not  for  office  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  his  country- 
and  when  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  attain  his  end’ 
he  voluntarily,  and  without  a personal  regret,  laid’ 
down  the  trappings  of  office  with  which,  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  been 
invested.  Who  does  not  feel  the  honor  and  interests 
of  Kentucky  to  be  safe  in  such  hands,  and  what 
heart  does  not  thrill  with  gratitude  to  a beneficent 
Providence  for  having  blessed  Kentucky  with  such  a 
son,  in  whom  to  contide  that  honor  and  those  inte- 
rests? But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a greater 
length  of  remark  upon  this  subject  than  we  had  in- 
tended. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Crittenden’s  speech,  tho 

crowd  dispersed,  some  to  private  houses for  every 

whig  house  was  open— and  others  to  the  splendid 
barbacue,  prepared  at  the  new  and  spacious  market 
house.  Here  was  the  greatest  abundance  of  every 
thing,  prepared  in  the  best  barbacue  style— no!  there 
was  one  article  without  which,  no  great  while  since 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  gotten  ud  a 
barbacue — we  mean  intoxicating  drinks— there  were 
none  of  these  there,  and.  as  a consequence  there 
was  no  disturbance  of  any  kind  during  the  day  — 
Early  after  dinner,  the  crowd  again  collected  in  the 
state  house  yard,  and  a call  was  made  for  General 
Coombs,  who  appeared  on  the  stand  and  sought  to 
excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  there  were  seve- 
ral members  of  congress  present,  who  were  expect 
ed  to  address  the  meeting.  The  crowd,  however 
insisted  upon  “a  shot”  from  the  “Kentucky  rifle  ’’’ 
and  he  pulled  trigger  and  gave  it  to  them.  He  spoke 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  with  great  clfect,  judicious- 
ly blending  wit  and  humor  with  solid  argument 
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Hon.  Garret  Davis,  of  the  Bourbon  district,  hon. 
John  White,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
and  hon.  L.  W.  Andrews,  were  then  introduced  and 
addressed  the  assemblage  in  eloquent  speeches  upon 
the  various  topics  which  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  congress  during  the  last  session. 

After  night  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  courthouse, 
and  speeches  were  made  by  hon.  J.  T.  Alorehead, 
hon.  C.  Allan,  hon.  J.  C.  Sprigg,  and  S.  Turner  and 
W.  F.  Bullock  and  W.  J.  Graves,  esqs. 

A resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  calling  a 
state  convention  to  be  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  se- 
cond Thursday  in  October,  1843,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  suitable  candidates  for  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor. 

A Whig  Convention  was  held  at  Jackson,  Ten- 
nessee, on  the  14th  instant.  There  were  about  2,500 
persons  present.  General  T.  G.  Polk  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  a felicitous 
style  of  fervid  eloquence.  A preamble  and  resolution 
were  adopted  without  a dissenting  voice,  nominating 
Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency,  and  James  C.  Jones, 
for  re  election  as  governor  of  the  state.  The  con- 
vention was  addressed  by  the  hon.  Milton  Brown,  C. 
H.  Williams,  and  John  W.  Crockett.  The  best  spirit 
prevailed.  [ Louis . Adv. 


THE  TREATY  AM D MR.  WEBSTER. 


The  "news  of  the  ratification  by  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  treaty  negotiated  at  Washington  has 
been  received  with  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country.  On  the  4th  instant,  at  meridian,  a sa- 
lute of  10U  guns  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  occasion 
"at  the  battery  at  New  York,  which  was  responded 
to  by  equal  number  from  Brooklyn  and  from  Jersey 
city.  On  the  same  day  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  New  York,  accompanied  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  waited  in  a body  on  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  high  sense  of  his 
services  in  negotiating  the  treaty.  It  was  soon  found 
that  the  throng  assembled  was  too  great  for  the  Gov- 
ernor’s room  in  the  city  hall,  and  the  multitude  re- 
paired to  the  space  in  front,  where  James  De  Pey- 
ster  Ogden,  esq.  addressed  Mr.  Webster  as  follows: 

As  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  organ  of  that  body  on  this  occasion,  I have  the 
honor  of  presenting  you  with  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  last  stated  meeting  of  the  chamber.  The  ex- 
pression of  its  sentiments  as  embodied  in  this  resolu- 
tions, is  intended  as  a mark  of  respect  for  the  assi- 
duity and  the  talents  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chamber,  you  have  devoted  as  secretary  of  state,  to 
secure  a continuance  of  peace  between  two  great 
commercial  nations,  and  is  tendered  as  a tribute  of 
thanks  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  com- 
mercial intererests  of  our  country  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  negotiation  had  for  its  object  the  final  adjust- 
ment of  long  standing  as  well  as  intricate  and  im- 
portant questions,  and  this  object  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  on  terms  that  are  deemed  honor- 
able and  satisfactory,  while  the  spirit  of  mutual  con 
cession  and  conciliation,  that  was  manifested  on  the 
occasion,  has  served  but  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
benefits  conferred  in  the  establishment  of  friendly 
intercourse,  between  two  kindred  nations,  on  a basis 
of  assured  confidence  and  permanent  tranquillity. — 
Entertaining  these  views  the  chamber  of  commerce 
has  felt  desirous,  and  avails  itself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  to  express  its  acknowledgements  for  the  service 
rendered  to  the  public  weal. 

Mr  Webster  then  stepped  forward,  and  having 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  mark  of  re- 
spect thus  publicly  made  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. and  having  also  eulogised  the  merchants  of 
New  York  as  a body,  proceeded  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing address,  which  we  find  reported  in  the  Her- 
ald: 

MR.  Webster’s  address. 

“It  so  happened,  Mr.  President,  from  reasons  to 
■which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, that  the  adjustment  of  certain  questions  in 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
had  made  little  recent  advance  towards  a termina- 
tion, untii'a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  both  governments.  Soon  after  that  event 
an  occurrence  took  place  upon  the  northern  frontier, 
producing  considerable  excitement  and  some  alarm 
for  the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  In  this  position 
of  affairs,  the  English  government  thought  proper, 
both  as  a measure  of  respect  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment, and  as  the  best  means  of  facilitating  an 
amicable  settlement  of  difficulties,  to  send  a mission 
to  the. United  States.  The  president  received  that 
mission  in  the  spirit  in  which  ho  considered  it  had 


originated,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  direct  me,  un- 
der his  authority,  to  undertake  the  management  of 
the  subsequent  negotiations.  It  was  not  to  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  the  final  result  of  these  ne- 
gotiations should,  amidst  the  variety  of  opinion  that 
necessarily  prevailed,  prove  entirely  acceptable  to 
every  individual  in  the  commuuity.  I trust  however 
that  J may  flatter  myself  that  the  general  result  of 
those  negotiations  appears  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  countrymen,  to  be  entitled  to  confidence. 
Mr.  President,  the  occurrence  to  which  I have  al- 
luded, as  having  taken  place  on  the  northern  frontier 
was  soon  followed  by  another  at  the  south,  which 
was  regarded  with  great  interest  by  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  the  southern  states.  This  made  it  necessary 
in  the  judgment  of  the  president,  that  in  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations,  a view  should  be  taken  of  all 
the  questions  immediately  pending  between  the  two 
governments,  and  which  interested  some  of  our  peo- 
ple at  the  north  and  some  of  them  at  the  south,  and 
some  in  all  portions  of  the  country.  And  it  is  no 
merit,  gentlemen,  because  it  is  a mere  matter  of  duty 
to  bring  to  the  discussion  oT  these  subjects  of  contro- 
versy between  our  own  government  and  foreign 
states,  a disposition  to  take  large  and  comprehensive 
view  of  things — to  be  actuated  by  a general,  1 may 
say,  an  universal  American  spirit  and  American  feel- 
ing, knowing  no  local  divisions  and  governed  by  no 
exclusive  regard  to  any  particular  interest. 

And  I need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  who  have  so  much 
experience  in  these  affairs,  that  the  strength,  power 
and  efficiency  of  all  our  transactions  with  foreign  go- 
vernments depend  essentially  on  the  cordial  unanimity 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  and  on  the 
latter  being  sustained  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
whole  community.  Because  no  government  that  has 
not  this  general  strength  and  support  stands  a fair 
chance  in  its  conduct  of  important  affairs  with  the 
great  and  powerful  and  acute  governments  of  modern 
times.  No  one,  therefore,  Mr.  President  need  make 
any  merit  of  acting  on  all  such  subjects  with  this 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  justice.  It  must  necessarily 
happen  that  in  the  conduct  of  such  a government  as 
ours — including  such  a variety  of  interests — stretch- 
ing out  over  such  a vast  continent  and  composed  of 
so  many  distinct  governments  besides  the  general 
one — it  must  happen  in  such  a state  of  things  that 
we  shall  have  differences  of  opinion-differences  of 
judgment  in  regard  to  domestic  affairs.  This  can- 
not be  avoided,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be  avoid- 
ed- Nevertheless,  in  our  transactions  with  foreign 
states,  and  especially  the  leading  governments  of  the 
other  world,  all  of  whom  watch,  if  not  with  jealousy, 
yet  with  care  their  interests  public  duty,  and  the 
safety  and  honor  of  the  country  require  that  we 
should  present  to  all  foreign  nations  a firm,  nnited, 
unbroken  front.  (Cheers.)  It  is  this  union — it  is  the 
general  conviction  gone  abroad  in  the  world  that  the 
American  people  will  sustain  theirown  institutions — 
that  they  will  maintain  their  own  interests  from  in- 
jury— and  their  own  honor  from  stain — that  is  the 
conviction  gone  abroad  in  the  world  that  places  us 
where  we  are,  and  makes  us  what  we  are.  (Cheers.) 
And  these  are  sentiments  gentlemen,  that  you  and  I, 
and  every  American  citizen,  are  bound  to  cherish, 
to  diffuse,  and  to  maintain.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  the 
part  of  national  or  of  individual  greatness  to  indulge 
in  too  much  self-complacency  or  sell-regard,  but 
neither  any  individual  nor  any  nation  fulfils  its ‘own 
destiny,  accomplishes  its  own  high  career,  or  per- 
forms all  its  duty,  unless  it  makes  a just  estimate  of 
itself.  No  nation  runs  the  career  designed  for  it  by 
Providence  until  it  justly  appreciates  the  position  it 
holds  in  the  great  family  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  forms  such  just  estimate  of  its  own  rights,  pow- 
ers, and  duties,  which  challenges  the  respect  of  the 
whole  world.  (Cheers.)  In  these  respects  gentle- 
men, the  times  are  auspicious.  We  were  taught  by 
him  whose  arm  was  principal  in  achieving  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country — by  him  whose  prudence 
and  wisdom  set  this  system  of  government  originally 
in  motion — we  were  taught  by  him  in  his  great  le- 
gacy to  the  American  people,  to  guard  ourselves 
against  those  influences,  preferences,  prejudices,  an- 
tipathies which  might  separate  us  from  each  other, 
and  intsypose  between  the  affections  of  any  part  of 
the  American  people  and  their  own  government. — 
And,  gentlemen,  as  1 have  just  said,  the  times  are 
auspicious  for  cultivating  this  sympathy,  and  at  this 
moment  the  American  people  are  united  in  all  their 
sympathies.  We  have  no  cause  of  dissention,  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  at  this  moment  there  is  diffused 
through  this  vast  republic,  from  end  to  end — animat- 
ing the  great  mass  of  bosoms  and  hearts  in  it — the 
sentiment  that  we  are  united  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  own  government — in  the  maintenance  of  all  its 
just  principle's — and  in  the  maintenance  of  all  our 
rights  in  relation  to  other  states  upon  the  globe, 
whether  they  be  powerful  or  powerless — old  or 
young — great  or  small — (Loud  cheering.) 


Gentlemen,  in  the  progress  of  the  civilization  of 
mankind,  great  changes  have  'beeD  wrought  by  com- 
mercial intercourse — by  the  general  advance  of  know- 
ledge—and  by  the  benign  influence  of  the  Christian 
religion.  And  those  changes  are  as  clearly  indicated 
by  the  subjects  upon  whicli  nations  now  pass  treaties, 
as  by  any  other  mark  or  proof  whatever.  In  ages 
past,  treaties  were  alliances  for  war  or  defence 
against  war — or  they  were  merely  unjust  compacts 
amongst  the  strong  to  divide  Ihe  spoils  of  the  weak — 
or  they  were  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest  of 
crowns  or  the  succession  of  princes,  and  for  what  has 
been  called  in  former  days  the  maintenance  of  the 
balance  of  power.  Treaties,  in  our  days,  gentlemen, 
have  assumed  a new  character,  not  that  these  sub- 
jects are  excluded  altogether  from  them.  But  then 
a new  class  of  subjects  have  been  introduced,  proving 
the  advancement  of  the  age  and  influence  of  com- 
merce, and  civilization  and  Christianity,  and  these 
subjects  are  commercial  regulations — the  pacific  set- 
tlement of  differences  that  may  happen  to  arise  be- 
tween different  states — the  adjustment  of  such  con- 
troversies as  may  arise  amongst  nations  having  com- 
mon interests  at  stake — they  are  more  especially  as 
illustrated  by  one  great  instance — they  are  the  in- 
struments of  union  amongst  Christian  nations,  exert- 
ing the  power  of  Christian  states  to  put  an  end  to 
cruelty  and  barbarism  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  from  former  ages.  (Loud  cheers.)  Gentle- 
men, as  I have  said,  treaties  have  been  entered  into 
and'  wars  have  been  waged— immense  treasures  ex- 
hausted— and  torrents  of  blood  poured  out  to  main- 
tain “the  balance  of  power”  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth — that  is  to  say,  to  keep  the  strong  from  op- 
pressing the  weak  has  been  sought  to  be  effected  by 
alliances,  by  war,  by  armies,  by  foreign  subsidies, 
and  by  military  aid.  But  thanks  to  the  civilization 
of  the  age.  thanks  to  that  commerce  which  unites  all 
civilized  countries,  and  thanks  especially  to  that  re- 
ligion which  has  become  so  influential  in  the  con- 
cerns of  the  age  and  over  the  minds  of  men,  there  is 
now  a mode  of  sustaining  the  balance  of  power,  far 
beyond  and  infinitely  above  all  that  subsidies,  and  ar- 
mies, and  navies  can  accomplish.  (Cheers.)  It  is  a 
moral  power — it  is  the  judgment  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  promptitude  with  which  a whole  generation 
bursts  out  in  indignation  upon  the  attempts  of  the 
strong  by  union  or  by  power  to  oppress  the  weak! 
(Cheers.)  It  is  not  in  this  age  that  any  nations  can 
associate  themselves  together  to  perpetuate  such  a 
deed  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  All  the  armies  of 
Europe  could  not  sustain  any  power  who  would  un- 
dertake to  do  it.  The  weakest  nations  on  the  earth 
have  their  security  now,  not  in  armies  or  navies,  but 
in  that  sense  of  general  justice — in  that  feeling  of 
right,  which  pervades  a civilized  age,  and  which 
sees  with  intuitive  sagacity,  in  every  state,  that  if  in- 
jury and  oppression  be  inflicted  on  one  it  may  come 
to  all;  and,  therefore,  all  resist  il  in  every  case  from 
the  beginning.  We  have  this  security,  therefore,  for 
the  general  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world, 
in  the  general  feeling  of  the  world,  that  its  rights 
must  be  preserved.  It  is  because  that  nations  not 
interested  in  a particular  dispute  will  not  sit  silent — 
will  not  be  quiet,  but  on  the  other  hand  will  be  loud- 
ly indignant,  when  wrong  is  attempted  to  be  done. 

It  is  this  general  conviction  that  secures  the  weak 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful.  Gentlemen, 
these  are  general  considerations,  not  inapplicable  I 
hope  to  the  state  of  things  before  us.  But  connected 
with  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place,  there 
are  some  subjects  of  a character  to  be  interesting 
only  to  the  immediate  parties  to  the  negotiations. 
The  “boundary  question”  for  instance,  had  nothing 
in  it  to  arrest  the  general  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  because  it  involved  nothing  more  than  the  ad- 
justment of  a disputed  line  of  boundary;  and  when 
that  should  be  done  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the 
parties  concerned,  other  nations  of  the  earth  had  no 
particular  interest  in  it.  Yet  there  are  other  questions 
involved  in  the  negotiations,  and  brought  out  in  the 
discussion,  in  which  not  only  England  and  America, 
but  all  civilized  and  commercial  nations  had  a deep 
interest.  I speak  now  of  those  questions  which  re- 
spect the  freedom  of  the  seas — public  law — the  im- 
munity of  flags — and  the  extent  of  the  general  rights 
of  all  nations  on  the  ocean.  These  questions,  inte- 
resting to-day  between  two  states,  are  interesting  to- 
morrow to  other  states — they  are,  in  short,  of  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  civilized  world.  I am  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  find  that  the  topics  which  have 
been  discussed,  and  the  principles  which  have  been 
asserted  on  these  last  named  subjects  have  attracted 
the  regard  and  attention  not  only  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  but  in  France,  in  Germany,  in  Prus- 
sia, in  Russia,  in  Austria — in  short,  throughout  the 
whole  commercial  world.  And  why?  Because  these 
are  principles  in  which  the  whole  commercial  world 
has  an  interest,  and  because  at  this  day  there  is  a ge- 
neral disposition  amongst  all  powers  that  tbe  princi- 
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pies  of  public  law  respecting  the  immunities  of  flags, 
and  rights  of  nations  upon  the  ocean  should  be  set- 
tled. If  it  be  the  judgment,  sir,  of  those  whom  you 
represent,  that  any  advance  has  been  made  towards 
the  settlement  of  these  questions,  in  a manner  favo- 
rable to  the  rights  of  all  nalions,  and  conformable  to 
the  interests  of  the.  United  States,  I shall  consider 
myself  as  having  accomplished,  under  the  direction 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  something  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I must  not  take  leave 
of  you  without  tendering  my  acknowledgements  to 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  president  of  the  board 
of  aldermen  for  the  very  kind  hospitality  which  they 
have  extended  to  me,  in  the  opportunity  given  me  to 
see  those  of  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens  also,  as 
chose  to  call  on  me  this  morning.  Nor  can  I,  Mr. 
President  part  from  the  occasion  without  tendering 
my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity,  and  health,  and 
happiness  of  the  citizens  of  New  York.  I desire  to 
congratulate  you  and  them,  sir,  especially  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  a work  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age.  1 mean  the  work 
which  supplies  the  city  with  pure  water.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  a work  of  greater  beneficence,  and  public 
spirit,  a work  indicating  more  enterprise  and  resolu- 
tion, and  I may  add,  a bolder  defiance  of  expense,  has 
seldom  been  undertaken  by  anv  people.  There  is  a 
value  in  it  especially  which  gnes  me  high  pleasure  to 
reflect  upon.  It  is  that,  w hile  those  who  choose  it 
may  have  it  introduced  into  their  own  houses  for  a 
moderate  sum,  there  is  ample  provision  for  every 
poor  man  and  every  poor  family  in  the  city  to  obtain 
abundant  supplies  of  this  essential  element  of  life, 
fresh  from  the  fountain,  that  n aches  every  house  and 
and  tends  to  promote  the  health,  cleanliness,  comfort 
and  longevity  of  every  individual.  And  it  is  of  no 
small  importance,  gentlemen,  in  the  crowded  streets 
and  smali  tenements  of  a vast  city,  that  in  heats  and 
drought  of  summer,  amidst  occasional  sickness  and 
pestilence,  every  family  and  every  individual  may  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  pure  liquid — with  the 
water  which  nature  furnishes  us  for  health,  for  com- 
fort, for  all  the  uses  of  life.  1 see  therefore,  with 
high  satisfaction  that  the  enterprise,  skill  and  capital 
of  this  city  have  caused  a river — a whole  river — to 
be  deflected  from  its  natural  course,  and  passing 
through  mountains  and  crossing  other  rivers,  to  pour 
itself  amongst  and  diffuse  itself  amidst  a population  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  people.  Gentle- 
men, I cherish  the  hope  that  iu  other  respects  the 
prosperity  of  your  city  may,  with  the  general  prospe- 
rity of  the  country,  be  widely  enlarged  and  perma- 
neutly  increased.  The  business  of  the  country  is  de- 
pressed is  it  true,  but  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  the 
country  are  not  annihilated.  External  circumstances 
have  differed,  but  the  men  are  the  same.  There  is 
still  the  old  “go  ahead”  feeling  amongst  us,  and  I can 
not  doubt  that  time  and  the  steady  exercise  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise  will  secure  for  you  a long  career  of 
prosperity,  of  eminence  and  of  growth  amongst  the 
cities  of  the  world.  The  city  of  N.  York  is  the  great 
commercial  emporium,  not  of  a state — not  of  the  U. 
S.  only,  but  of  a whole  hemisphere,  the  whole  western 
continent — at  the  same  time  the  enterprise  of  its  mer- 
chants, its  facilities  both  of  inland  and  external  trade 
have  connected  R largely  with  every  branch  of  com- 
merce over  the  globe,  and  unless  a general,  and  noth- 
ing less  than  a general  stagnation  of  mercantile  affairs 
takes  place  over  the  world,  we  can  entertain  no  doubt 
that' the  prosperity  of  this  city  will  be  supported  and 
secured  by  fortunate  circumstances,  fully  improved  by 
the  skill,  enterprise  and  wisdom  of  its  inhabitants. 
Gentlemen,  I pass  not  on  this  occasion  to  any  subject 
beyond  those  to  which  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trade  has  alluded.  1 repeat  my  acknowledgements 
for  the  expression  of  approbation  and  kindness  they 
have  been  pleased  through  you,  sir,  to  make  to  me. 
I desire  not  only  to  acknowledge,  but  to  say  with  em- 
phasis that  what  I have  done,  has  only  been  in  the 
performance  of  a common  duty — that  1 have  spared 
no  labor  and  no  toil  to  accomplish  what  the  interests 
of  the  country  seemed  to  require,  and  what  it  has 
been  your  pleasure  to  command.  1 now  take  leave 
of  you,  sir,  and  of  the  persons  about  me,  by  tendering 
to  you  all  my  personal  regard — and  ofter  you  my 
hearty  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  your  city. 


ADDRESS  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CONGRES" 

SIONAL  DISTRICT,  OF  BRAINTREE,  1?TH  SEPTEMBER, 

1842. 

Fellow  citizens — On  closing  our  relations  of  per- 
sonal communication  with  you  as  your  representa- 
tive in  congress,  ll  may  be  proper  for  me  to  advert 
to  the  position  which  1 have  occupied  in  that  body, 
and  to  the  principles  which  i have  observed  ;n  that 
capacity. 


There  are  two  different  party  divisions  always  op- 
erating in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States — one  sectional,  north  and  south — or  in  other 
words,  slave  and  free;  the  other  political — both  sides 
of  which  have  been  known  at  different  times  by 
different  names,  but  are  now  usually  denominated 
whigs  and  democrats.  The  southern  or  slave  party, 
outnumbered  by  the  free,  are  cemented  together  bv 
a common,  intense  interest  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  §1,200,000,000  in  human  beings,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  which  is  neither  allowed  nor  tolerated  in 
the  north.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  theoretical  rea- 
soners  on  the  subject  of  government,  that  whatever 
may  be  its  form,  the  ruling  power  of  every  nation  is 
its  property.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  one  of  his  messa- 
ges to  congress,  gravely  pointed  out  to  them  the  an- 
ti-republican tendencies  of  associated  wealth.  Re- 
flect upon  the.  tendencies  of  twelve  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  of  associated  wealth,  directly  represented 
in  your  national  legislature  by  one  hundred  members 
together  with  one  hundred  and  forty  members,  re- 
presenting persons  only — freemen,  but  not  chattels. 
Reflect  also  that  this  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ol  property  is  peculiar  in  its  character,  and 
comes  under  a classification  once  denominated  by  a 
governor  of  Vinginia  proper/;;  acquired  by  crime — 
That  it  sits  uneasy  upon  the  conscience  of  its  owner 
— That  in  the  purification  of  human  virtue  and  the 
progress  of  the  christiau  religion,  it  has  become  and 
is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  odious — That 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  themselves  slaveholders, 
living  and  dying,  bore  testimony  against  it — That  it 
was  the  dying  remorse  of  John  Randolph, — That  it 
is  renounced  and  ahjured  by  the  supreme  pontiff  of 
the  Roman  church:  abolished  with  execral ion  by  the 
Mahometan  despot  of  Tunis;  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions by  the  imperial  autocrat  of  all  the  Russia*, 
and  the  absolute  monarch  of  Austria — all,  all  bear- 
ing reluctant  and  extorted  testimony  to  the  self-evi- 
dent truth,  that  by  tlie  laws  of  nature,  and  of  na- 
ture’s God,  man  cannot  be  the  property  of  man. — 
Recollect  that  Ihe  first  cry  of  human  feeling  against 
this  unhallowed  outrage  upon  human  rights  came 
from  ourselves,  from  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania 
— That  it  passed  from  us  to  England — from  England 
to  France,  and  spread  over  the  whole  civilized  world 
— That  after  struggling  for  nearly  a century  against 
the  most  sordid  interests  and  most  furious  passions  of 
man,  it  made  its  way  at  length  into  the  parliament, 
and  ascended  the  throne  of  (lie  British  Isles.  The 
slave  trade  was  made  piracy,  first  by  the  congress  of 
the  U.  States,  and  then  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  curse  fastened  by  the  progress  of 
Christian  charity,  and  of  human  rights  upon  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  could  not  rest  there.  If  the  African 
slave  trade  was  piracy,  the  coasting  American  slave 
trade  could  not  be  innocent — nor  could  its  aggravated 
turpitude  be  denied.  In  the  sight  of  the  same  God 
who  abhors  the  iniquity  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
neither  the  American  slave  trade,  nor  slavery  itself, 
can  be  held  guiltless.  From  the  suppression  of  Ihe 
African  slave  trade,  therefore,  the  British  parliament 
impelled  by  the  irresistible  influence  of  the  British 
people,  proceeded  to  point  the  battery  of  its  power 
against  slavery  itself.  At  the  expense  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  it  abolished  slavery,  and 
emancipated  all  the,  slaves  in  the  British  transatlantic 
colonies,  and  the  government  entered  upon  a system 
of  negotiation  with  all  the  powers  of  the  world,  for  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  globe. 

The  utter  and  unqualified  inconsistency  of  slavery 
in  any  of  its  forms,  with  the  principles  of  the  North 
American  revolution  and  the  declaration  of  our  inde- 
pendence, had  so  forcibly  struck  the  southern  champi- 
ons of  our  rights,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  a darling  project  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  from  his  first  entrance  into  public 
life  to  the  last  years  of  his  existence.  But  the  asso- 
ciated wealth  of  the  slaveholders  outweighed  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  a compromise  was  established 
between  slavery  and  freedom.  The  extent  of  the 
sacrifice  of  principle  made  by  the  north  in  this  com- 
promise, can  be  estimated  only  by  its  practical  effects. 
The  principle  is,  that  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  is  a representation  only  of  the 
persons  and  freedom  of  the  north,  and  of  the  persons, 
property  and  slavery  of  the  south.  Its  practical 
operation  has  been  to  fix  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
house  and  in  every  department  of  the  government, 
in  the  hands  of  the  minority  of  members.  For 
practical  results,  look  to  the  present  champions  of 
your  government,  in  all  its  departments.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States, — the  president  of  the 
senate — Ihe  speaker  of  the  house,  are  all  slavehold- 
ers. The  chief  justice,  and  lour  ether  out  of  nine 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
arc  slaveholder.  The  eommender-in-chief  of  your 
army,  and  the  general  next  in  command,  are  slave- 
holders. A vast  majority  of  all  the  officers  of  your 


navy,  from  the  highest  to  Ihe  lowest,  are  slavehohff 
ere.  Of  six  heads  of  the  executive  department! 
three  are  slaveholders;  securing  thus,  with  the  pre- 
sident, a majority  in  all  cabinet  consultations  and 
executive  councils.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  century,  upwards  of  forty  years,  the  office 
of  chief  justice  has  always  been  held  by  slave- 
holders; and  when  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Marshall 
the  two  senior  justices  upon  the  bench  were  citizens 
of  free  states,  and  unsurpassed  in  eminence  of  repu- 
tation, both  for  learning  in  the  law  and  for  spotless 
integrity,  they  were  both  overlooked  and  overslaugh- 
ed by  a slaveholder,  far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in 
reputation  as  a lawyer,  and  chiefly  eminent  for  his 
obsequious  servility  to  the  usurpations  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  for  which  this  unjust  elevation  to  the  su- 
preme judicial  bench  was  the  reward. 

As  to  the  house  itself,  if  an  article  of  the  constitu- 
ti  n had  prescribed,  or  a standing  rule  of  the  house 
had  required,  that  no  other  than  a slaveholder  should 
ever  be  its  speaker,  the  regulation  could  not  be  more 
rigorously  observed  than  it  is  by  the  compact  move- 
ments of  the  slave  representation  in  the  house.  Of 
the  last  six  speakers  of  the  house,  including  the  pre- 
sent every  one  has  been  a slaveholder.  It  is  so  much 
a matter  of  course  to  see  such  a person  in  the  chair, 
that  if  a northern  man  but  thinks  of  aspiring  to  the 
chair,  he  is  only  made  a laughing-stock  for  the  house. 
With  such  consequences  staring  us  in  the  face,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  are  told  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  a democracy  of  numbers; 
a government  by  a majority  of  the  people?  Do  you 
not  see  that  the  one  hundred  representatives  of  per- 
sons, property  and  slavery,  marching  in  solid  phal- 
anx upon  every  question  of  interest  to  their  consti- 
tuents, will  always  outnumber  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  representatives  only  of  persons  and  freedom, 
scattered,  as  their  votes  always  will  he,  by  conflicting 
interests,  prejudices  and  passions?  But  this  is  not  all. 
The  second  party  division  in  the  house  to  which  I 
have  alluded  is  political,  and  known  at  present  by 
the  names  of  whigs  and  democrats,  or  loco  focos. — 
The  latter  are  remarkable  for  an  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  affection  for  the  people,  and  especially  fov  the 
poor,  provided  their  skins  are  white,  and  against  the 
rich.  But  it  is  no  less  remarkable  that  the  princely 
slaveholders  of  the  south  are  among  the  most 
thoroughgoing  of  the  democrats:  and  their  alliance 
with  the  northern  democracy  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  their  policy.  Mr.  Jefferson  delivered  it  to 
them  as  the  keystone  to  the  arch  of  southern  states- 
manship, and  Mr.  Clement  C.  Clay,  in  impressing  it 
upon  the  legislature  of  Alabama,  gives  them  an  illus- 
tration of  its  wisdom  in  the  fact,  that  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edward  Everett  as  minister  to  Great  Britain, 
all  the  democratic  senators  from  the  north  voted 
against  him. 

With  the  aid  of  this  policy,  Thomas  Jefferson,  by 
an  open  and  avowed  violation  of  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  support,  effected,  by  an  act 
of  congress  alone,  the  annexation  of  Louisiana  to 
this  Union:  and  by  virtue  of  that  precedent,  Florida 
was  afterwards  annexed  in  like  manner.  This  was 
an  enormous  accession  of  strength  to  the  southern 
or  slaveholding  section— but  it  was  not  enough.  By 
the  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  Texas  and  a territo- 
ry of  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  might  be 
annexed  to  the  Union.  Mexico  had  abolished  slave- 
ry, but  Texas  had  restored  it  and  made  it  irrevoca- 
ble. Ten  states,  with  each  a population  exceeding 
that  of  Virginia,  might  be  carved  out  of  this  territo- 
ry, and  place  on  immoveable  foundations  the  supre- 
macy and  perpetuity  of  the  slaveholding  power. 

Are  you  incredulous  of  the  possibility  that  the  free 
representation  of  the  north  should  be  wheedled  into 
the  support. of  a system,  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
the  first  elements  of  true  democracy,  and  to  the 
clearest  interests  of  t’i-eir  own  section?  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  has  appri-ed  you  of  the  charm  by  which  New 
Hampshire  has  been  converted  into  an  anti  tariff 
state;  and  the  Snie  spell  which  has  been  of  poten- 
cy sufficient  to  fasten  the  Atherton  gag  upon  the  sa- 
cred right  of  petition,  will  find  her  equally  ready  to 
sacrifice  all  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  the  Mo- 
loch of  slavery,  and  to  fasten,  from  the  plunder  of 
Mexico,  ten  slave  spotted  states  upon  the  Union,  to 
settle  for  all  time,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  re- 
demption, the  preponderancy  of  southern  slavery  over 
the  democracy  and  the  freedom  of  the  north. 

I entered  the  national  house  of  representatives  in 
December,  1831,  with  an  assurance  to  the  constitu- 
ents by  whom  I was  elected,  that  I should  hold  my- 
self bound  in  allegiance  to  no  party,  whether  sec- 
tional or  political.  1 thought  this  a duty  imposed  up- 
on me  by  my  peculiar  position.  I had  spent  1 lie 
greatest  portion  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  had  been  honored  with  Iheir  high- 
est trust.  My  duty  of  fidelity,  of  affection,  and  of 
gratitude  to  the  whole  was  not  merely  inseparable 
from,  but  identical  with,  that  which  was  due  from 
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me  to  my  own  native  commonwealth.  The  internal 
conflict  between  slavery  and  freedom,  had  been  and 
still  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. The  Missouri  compromise  had  laid  it  asleep, 
it  was  hoped,  forever.  The  developement  of  the 
moral  principle  which  pronounces  slavery  a crime  of 
man  against  has  brother  man,  had  not- yet  reached 
the  conscience  of  all  Christendom.  The  leading  ; 
monarchy  of  Europe,  earnestly  and  zealously  occu- 
pied in  rallying  the  physical  moral  and  intellectual 
energies  of  civilized  man  against  the  African  slave; 
trade,  had  scarcely  yet  discovered  that  the  African  ! 
slave-trade  was  but  an  instrument,  and  in  truth  a 
mitigation,  of  the  great  irremissible  wrong  of  slave- 
ry. Her  final  policy,  the  extinction  of  slavery 
throughout  the  earth  was  not  yet  disclosed,  The 
Jackson  project  of  dismembering  Mexico  for  the  ac-  1 
quisition  of  Texas,  already  organized  and  in  full 
operation,  was  yet  profoundly  secret.  I entered  con- 
gress without  one  sentiment  of  discrimination  be- 
tween the  interest  of  north  and  south,  and  my  first 
act  as  a member  of  the  house,  was,  on  presenting 
fifteen  petitions/rom  Pennsylvania  for  the  abolition  of  i 
slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  to  declare,  while 
moving  their  reference  to  the  committee  on  the  dis- 
trict, that  I was  not  prepared  to  support  the  mea- 
sure myself,  and  should  not  support  it.  I was, 
therefore,  not  then  a sectional  partizan,  and  never 
have  been  to  this  day. 

In  th e political  division  of  parties,  my  opinions  and 
principles  were  all  in  favor  of  the  executive  admin- 
istration of  the  national  government,  then  formidably 
assailed  by  South  Carolina  nullification,  under  the 
shield  and  with  the  artillery  of  state  sovereignty. — 
President  Jackson  had  placed  himself  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  friendly  personal  intercourse  with  me;  but 
through  the  whole  term  of  his  administration  I gave 
to  it  my  cordial  support  for  every  measure  which 
I believed  constitutional,  and  useful  to  the  interest 
of  the  country.  He  had  indeed  pronounced  his 
veto,  upon  the  Maysville  road  bill,  but  he  had  not 
proclaimed  his  war  of  extermination  against  the  na- 
tional bank,  nor  against  internal  improvements, 
nor  against  the  protection  of  our  manufactures,  nor 
against  the  distribution  of  the  proceds  of  the  pub-  j 
lie  lands.  It  was  not  till  his  message  of  December, 
1832,  that  he  disclosed  the  extent  of  his  most  perni- 
cious political  system,  repudiating  all  the  maxims  of 
Washington  and  his  policy,  the  cardinal  points  of  j 
which  had, through  all  the  previous  changes  of  admin- 
istration, stood  unshaken  till  that  day.  in  the  pre- 
ceding summer  of  1832,  I had,  in  perfect  concert 
with  his  administration — as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  manufactures,  carried  through  the  tariff  act 
of  that  year,  which,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  contin- 
ue to  this  day,  would  have  provided  all  the  revenue 
necessary  for  the  expenditures  of  the  government, 
without  excess  or  deficiency,  and  without  a dollar  of 
debt  now  to  be  paid.  In  his  controversy  with 
France,  while  resisting  his  grasp  at  the  war-declar- 
ing power  of  Congress,  I sustained  him  in  his  peremp- 
tory demand  for  the  faithful  execution  of  a ratified 
treaty.  In  his  controversy  with  South  Carolina,  I 
voted  to  (urnish  him  the  means  of  sustaining  his  pro- 
clamation, and  suppressing  the  threatened  insurrec- 
tion under  the  banners  of  nullification.  But  in  his 
furious  and  vindictive  war  against  the  national  bank 
— in  his  usurpation  of  the  control  of  the  treasury — iri 
his  perfidious  course  of  policy  towards  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  Mexico — in  his  pocket  vetoes,  and  judi- 
cial misconstruction  of  a law  approved  and  signed  by 
himself — in  his  political  proscriptions,  his  kitchen 
Cabinet  consultations,  his  overbearing  and  humiliat- 
ing degradation  of  his  official  cabinet  ministers,  and 
his  insulting  imputations  upon  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, including  his  own  partizans, — I opposed  him  so 
long  as  he  held  the  reins  of  power — seldom,  indeed, 
with  success,  but  at  least  in  averting  a war  with 
Mexico,  and  defeating  for  the  time  the  transfer  of  the 
balance  of  power  from  the  freedom  to  the  slavery  of 
the  Union. 

It  was  during  the  Jackson  administration  that  the 
sectional  division  of  parties  became  preponderant,  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  by  the  collision  between  slavery 
and  freedom,  which  has  prostrated,  for  the  time,  and 
suspended,  in  defiauce  of  the  constitution,  the  sacred 
right  of  petition.  The  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
district  of  Columbia  had  alwaysbeen  a source  of  mor- 
tification and  disgust  to  the  people  of  the  tree  states. 
As  the  general  detestation  of  the  African  slave  trade 
was  spreading  over  Europe,  it  came  back  by  reflec- 
tion to  the  country  where  it  had  originated.  Peti- 
tions, memorials  and  remonstrances  against  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District,  multiplied  not 
only  by  the  natural  sympathies  of  humanity,  but  by 
a numerous  host  of  anti-slavery  societies,  which  start- 
ed up  almost  at  once  throughout  all  the  free  states. 
The  great  convenience  to  the  south  of  the  nullification 
doctrine  is,  that  it  accommodates  itself  to  eyery  exer- 
cise of  power  by  congress, which  interferes  directly  or 


indirectly  with  the  black  code.  When  the  abolition 
petitions  began  to  multiply,  some  forty  bale  theorist 
made  the  discovery  that  Congress,  with  the  express 
power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatever  over  the  District,  had  yet  no  power  to  a- 
bolish  slavery;  and  having  no  such  power,  the  peo- 
ple had  no  right  to  petition  Congress  for  any  thing 
which  Congress  had  no  power  to  grant;  and  so  con- 
clusive was  this  logic  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
line,  that  when  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  a northern  man 
with  southern  principles,  became  a candidate  for  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  specially  cate- 
chised for  his  opinion  upon  this  point,  and  he  answer- 
ed the  inquiry  by  a compromise.  He  thought  it  not 
quite  safe  to  deny  the  power  of  congress, but  he  held 
that  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  as  much  inter- 
dicted as  if  it  did  not  exist— -and  he  faithfully  pro- 
mised a veto,  if,  while  he  should  be  president,  ma- 
jorities of  both  houses  of  Congress  should  pass  an 
abolition  act.  On  the  faith  of  this  and  other  accli- 
mated pledges,  Mr  Van  Buren  was  elected  by  south- 
ern votes;  and  with  the  auxiliary  force  of  the  north- 
ern democracy,  the  southern  sectional  policy  became 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  right  of  petition 
was  suppressed — internal  improvement  was  arrest- 
ed— the  manufacturing  interest  was  outlawed — the 
public  lands  were  devoted  to  devastation  and  waste — 
and  the  states,  stimulated  by  floods  of  spurious  curren- 
cy to  incur  burdensome  debts  for  theirown  improve- 
ments, are  stripped  of  the  funds  from  which  they  had 
a right  to  expect  the  means  of  making  their  payments 
and  are  driven  to  the  desperate  resource  of  repudia- 
tion. 

It  is  then  the  sectional  division  of  parties,  or  in 
other  words  the  conflict  between  freedom  and  slave- 
ry, which  constitutes  the  axle  round  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  your  national  government  revolves. 
All  its  measures  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  are 
but  radiations  from  that  centre.  John  Tyler  is  a 
Virginia  slaveholder.  All  the  affections  of  his  soul 
are  bound  up  in  the  system  of  supporting,  spreading, 
and  perpetuating  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the 
soulh.  The  political  divisions  of  parties  with  him,  and 
with  all  southern  statesmen  of  his  stamp,  is  a mere 
instrument  of  power,  to  purchase  auxiliary  support 
to  the  cause  of  slavery,  even  from  the  freemen  of  the 
north.  Democracy!  Why  upon  what  foundation  can 
democracy  find  a foot-hold  to  stand,  but  th®  rights 
of  man;  upon  the  self-evident  truth  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  Democracy  and  slavery!  The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  and  the  great- 
est number  the  property  of  the  smallest!  A govern- 
ment of  majorities — and  a majority  the  chatties  of 
the  minority!  Is  not  the  brand  of  double-dealer  stamp- 
ed on  the  forehead  of  every  democrat  slaveholder? — 
Are  not  fraud  and  hypocrisy  the  religion  of  the  man 
who  calls  himself  a democrat,  and  holds  his  fellow 
man  in  bondage? 

Yet  so  it  is — that  John  Tyler  who  stole  into  the 
camp  of  the  whigs  in  1840,  in  their  triumphant  strug- 
gle’! to  put  down  the  standard  of  the  northern  man 
with  southern  principles,  under  the  colors  of  re- 
trenchment, reform,  and  whig  resistance  to  execu- 
tive usurpations,  has  crept  up  to  the  summit  of  power, 
and  there  proclaims  himself  a democrat  dyed  in  the 
wool — claims  to  be  an  independent , co-ordinate  de- 
partment of  the  legislative  power — declares  in  so 
many  words  that  congress  can  enact  no  law  without 
his  sanction,  stigmatizes  the  leading  members  of  con- 
gress, of  the  party  by  which  he  was  chosen  as  the 
coadjutor  of  Harrison,  to  achieve  the  great  and  glo- 
rious work  of  reform,  as  mousing  politicians — sets  all 
the  trumpets  of  the  press,  paid  by  his  dispensation 
and  patronage  with  the  public  money,  and  all  the 
hungry  and  unprincipled  office-hunters  throughout 
the  union,  to  railing  against  congress,  the  real  legisla- 
tive power,  for  failing  to  restore  the  public  prosperi- 
ty, while  he  defeats  by  his  vetoes  almost  every  salu- 
tary measure  devised  and  matured  by  them,  and  be- 
lieved by  them  to  be  indispensable  for  that  purpose — 
turns  out  the  executive  officers  under  his  control, 
honest  and  honorable  men,  true  republicans  and  ar- 
dent patriots,  like  Jonathan  Roberts,  and  foists  into 
their  places,  sycophants  and  time-servers — levies  mo- 
ney upon  the  people,  upon  authority  so  question- 
able that  his  own  secretary  of  the  treasury  believes 
it  to  be  without  and  against  law;  and  to  crown 
the  whole  system  of  misrule,  approves  and  signs  an 
act  of  congress,  and  deposites  in  the  department  of 
state,  an  argument  to  nullify  the  most  important,  and 
the  most  wholesome  of  its  provisions. 

Fellow  citizens  it  was  this  glaring  act  of  double- 
dealing, that  stamped  the  character  of  the  man  in 
my  estimation,  in  letters  never  to  be  effaced.  That 
duplicity  was  his  uneradical  vice,  I had  long  had 
reason  to  suspect,  but  was  extremely  reluctant  to 
believe.  Long  before  he  had  been  thought  of  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I had  read  a letter  from  the  late  Hpnry 
Lee  to  him,  charging  him  with  that  pollution  of  the 


heart  in  other  transactions  of  his  life,  upon  testimony 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  withstand.  I had  witnessed 
his  wavering,  inconsistent,  and  yet  obstinate  con- 
duct throughout  the  whole  of  his  proceedings  with 
his  first  cabinet,  until  its  dissolution — had  compared 
his  self-contradictory  reasons  for  his  first  and  second 
bank  vetoes,  and  had  noticed  the  direct  issues  upon 
his  veracity,  made  by  the  seceding  members  of  the 
Harrison  cabinet.  I knew  not  all  indeed  of  the  mass 
of  irrefragable  .evidence  on  that  point,  which  has 
since  been  disclosed,  but  it  was  already  exposed  in 
such  burning  light,  that  I could  barely  keep  with  him 
upon  terras  of  such  personal  civility,  as  may  be  obser- 
ved with  political  adversaries,  whose  personal  integ- 
rity is  unimpeached.  The  approval  of  the  apportion- 
ment bill,  with  the  caveat  deposited  in  the  depart- 
ment of  state  against  far  the  most  important  section 
contained  in  it,  was,  in  my  opinion  a fraud,  which  no 
man  of  moral  honesty  could  have  committed;  which 
no  sophistry  could  disguise,  and  no  ingenuity  could 
palliate.  I could  have  no  further  voluntary  friendly 
personal  intercourse  with  its  author,  and  I deem  it 
my  indispensable  duty  to  expose  its  true  character  to 
the  house  and  to  the  country. 

I moved  a resolution  of  the  house,  calling  on  the 
department  of  state  for  the  paper  itself;  Mr.  Tyler 
having  merely  informed  the  house  that  he  had  de- 
posited there  his  reasons  for  signing  the  bill,  without 
stating  what  they  were.  The  house,  invariably  treat- 
ing him  with  deference,  amended  my  resolution  by 
calling  for  a copy  instead  of  the  original;  when  the 
paper  came  I moved  its  reference  to  a select  com- 
mittee, which  reported  a strong  reprobation  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  proceeding  in  the  case,  and  a resolution  pro- 
testing against  it  as  a precedent.  This  report  of  the 
committee  could  be  called  up  for  consideration  only 
by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present, 
and  voting.  I moved  several  times  that  it  should  be. 
taken  up,  and  carried  a majority  vote,  but  not  of 
two-thirds.  Mr.  Tyler  was  spared  the  mortification 
of  a vote  of  the  house,  adopting  the  report  and  the 
protest,  because  his  friends  in  the  house  objected  to 
its  being  considered,  and  the  objection  could  only  be 
overcome  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds. 

The  reasons  for  approving  the  bill  were  an  argu- 
ment against  the  section  requiring  that  the  elections 
for  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  should 
be  by  single  districts  throughout  the  union.  The 
effect  and  intent  of  the  reasons  were  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  resistance  by  nullification  against  ihe  single 
districts.  The  single'district  is  the  only  way  by  the 
constitution  of  effecting  the  provision,  requiring  one 
representative  for  every  member  of  the  common 
standard.  The  meeting  of  the  next  congress  will 
disclose  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  of  this  most  mis- 
chievous executive  usurpation. 

The  character  of  this  transaction,  symtomatic  of 
a perfidious  heart,  can  only  be  estimated  by  analyz- 
ing its  motives  and  purposes.  The  legislatures  of 
seven  of  the  smaller  states  of  the  union,  to  secure 
to  themselves  an  undue  proportion  of  influence  in 
the  popular  branch  of  the  national  legislature  had 
adopted  the  practice  of  electing  the  whole  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  house  to  which  their  nu- 
meric population  entitled  them  by  general  ticket, 
whereby  each  member  was  made  a representative  of 
the  whole  state,  and  not  of  the  specific  number  of 
persons  entitled  by  the  constitution  to  one  member. 
It  was  in  truth  a mode  of  election  iniquitous  and  un- 
just to  all  the  other  states  represented  by  single  dis- 
tricts, and  equally  unjust  to  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  states  so  represented  by  themselves.  It 
often  happens  that  the  minority  ot  the  people  of  a 
whole  state,  consists  of  the  majority  in  several  of  its 
districts.  This  had  been  strongly  exemplified  very 
recently  in  the  state  of  Alabama.  In  the  26th  con- 
gress, three  out  of  five  members  from  that  state, 
chosen  by  single  districts,  were  whigs.  The  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing their  re-election,  enacted  a law  prescribing  the 
election  by  general  ticket,  and  the  whole  five  mem- 
bers from  Alabama  in  the  27th  congress  are  loco- 
focos;  slaveholding  democrats.  The  result  is,  not 
merely  that  near  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  state 
are  unrepresented,  but  that  they  are  misrepresented, 
by  persons  of  opinions  and  principles  directly  op- 
posite to  their  own. 

This  is  equally  contrary  to  the  principles  of  popular 
election,  and  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution.  There 
is  another  point  of  view  in  which  its  incompatibility 
with  principles  of  popular  representation  is  obvious. 
By  the  single  district  system,  every  voter  has  one  re- 
presentative and  no  more.  By  the  general  ticket 
system,  every  voter  has  as  many  representatives  as 
his  state  is  entitled*to  send  to  the  house — and  ifthat 
system  should  be  generally  adopted,  every  voter  in 
the  state  of  New  York  will  have  thirty-four  repre- 
sentatives, while  the  voters  in  Rhode  Island  will 
have  only  two,  and  in  Delaware  only  one.  The  single 
district  section  was  introduced  into  the  apportion- 
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nt  bill,  by  a democratic  member  from  the  state  of  of  the  session,  in  the  convulsive  struggle  of  the  south 

outh  Carolina.  It  was  neither  a whig,  nor  a sec-  to  restore  the  gag-rule  against  the  right  of  petition, 
‘'tional  northern  measure — but  the  slave  representa-  his  name  and  official  influence  had  been  used  with  fa-  i 
tion,  and  the  northern  democracy,  soon  began  to  tal  success  in  the  debates  of  the  house,  to  reverse 
look  at  it  with  an  evil  eye.  Nullification  took  the  j the  thrice  repeated  vote  of  the  majority  to  suppress 
alarm,  because  it  was  mandatory  to  the  state  legis^  11  ' j \.: 


lature,  and  nullification  is  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Tyler’s 
whole  political  system.  While  the  bill  was  on  its 
passage  through  congress,  the  legislatures  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Georgia,  two  of  the  states  abusively 
represented  by  general  ticket,  had  hoisted  the  black 


the  rule.  Mr.  Tyler  had  suffered  his  name  and  influ- 
ence to  be  thus  publicly  used,  without  disclaiming 
his  participation  in  this  gross  outrage  upon  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
southern  whig,  first  mover  of  that  rule,  declared  in 
the  house,  that  he  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Tyler  ex- 


flag  of  nullification  against  the  single  district  section,  j pressing  his  approbation  of  it,  and  complimenting 


They  strutted  abroad  in  the  flaunting  colors  ot 
state  sovereignty,  and  proclaimed  defiance  to  the 
mandatory  act  of  congress.  New  Hampshire  and 
Georgia  were  both  locofooo  states;  but  Mr.  Tyler 
had  become  marvelously  quiescent  to  their  opinions 
and  policy,  and  so,  to  propitiate  them,  with  the  same 
hand  he  approved  and  signed  the  bill,  and  sent  to  be 
deposited  in  the  department  of  state,  this  incendiary 
torch  of  constitutional  doubts,  to  cheer  up  and  stimu- 
late the  rebellion  of  state  sovereignty,  against  the 
truly  popular  and  democratic  principle  of  single  dis- 
trict representation. 

The  two  houses  of  congress,  perceiving  the  direct 
tendency  of  this  instigation,  by  the  chief  magistrate 
himself,  to  insurrection  against  a law  approved  and 
signed  by  himself,  to  produce  a conflict  more  dange- 
rous to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  union,  than  that 
of  the  New  Jersey  election  in  the  26th  congress, 
made  a last  effort  to  avert  so  deplorable  a calamity. 

They  introduced  into  an  act  regulating  the  taking  of 
testimony  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  a section 
providing  1 ha t no  person  presenting  himself  as  a 
member  elect  of  the  house  of  representatives,  should 
be  admitted  to  a seat,  without  a certificate  of  his 
election  conformably  to  the  law  prescribing  election 
by  single  district.  This  act  for  the  regulating  the 
taking  of  testimony,  &c.  was  one  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous labors  of  the  session.  It  had  been  prepared  with 
the  most  anxious  assiduity,  by  an  able  and  diligent 
committee,  had  been  debated  in  a conciliatory  tem- 
per, and  with  mature  deliberation,  in  both  houses — 
and  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tyler  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion. He  neither  approved  and  signed  it,  nor  sent  it 
back  with  his  objections;  but,  following  an  example 
of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  in  one  of  his  most  ar- 
bitrary acts,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Georgia  may  carry  into  unresisted  execu- 
tion their  threats  of  insurrection  against  the  law. — 

The  fortitude  of  the  28th  congress  will  be  called  to 
meet  the  shock,  and  the  chief  magistrate,  sworn  to 
support  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  will  be  there 
to  head  the  rebellion  against  them. 

The  first,  most  embittered,  and  most  violent  as- 
sault upon  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  was  com- 
menced at  the  meeting  of  congress  at  the  special  ses- 
sion. It  was  aimed  specifically  at  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  its  object  was  to  drivq  him  from  his  place, 
and  from  the  councils  of  the  president  The  close 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration  had  been  marked 
by  a rancorous  and  insulting  tone  assumed  in  nego 
tiation  with  Great  Britain,  a mixture  of  the  bully 
and  the  coward,  which  had  made  us  the  laughing 
stock  of  the  world.  Mr.  Webster  had  entered  the 
department  of  state,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  ne- 
gotiation was  instantly  changed.  Instead  of  sharp 
and  senseless  reproach  and  contumely,  candid  and 
friendly  discussion  were  substituted — the  soft  answer 
turned  away  wrath,  and  the  conciliatory  spirit  infus- 
ed itself  into  the  diplomacy  of  both  the  parties.  It 
operated  like  a charm,  but  it  roused  to  a pitch  of 
frenzy  the  opposition  of  the  defeated  democracy  of 
the  Five  Points — and  in  resolution  upon  resolution, 
and  speech  upon  speech,  in  both  houses  of  congress, 
the  secretary  of  state  was  charged  with  having  sacri- 
ficed irredeemably  the  interests  and  independence  of!  more  magnificent  of  expenditure.  It  proposed  an 


him  upon  the  part  he  had  performed  in  procuring  its 
adoption.  And  the  corporal  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  guard 
declared  that  he  knew  that  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  in  favor  of  the  rule.  I had  been  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  which  had  reported 
the  second  of  the  vetoed  bank  bills — and  had  witness- 
ed, through  all  its  tergiversations,  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Tyler  in  the  progress  and  final  catastrophe  both  of 
that  and  of  its  predecessor,  the  senate  bill.  A tho- 
rough conviction  that  slavery  and  nullification  were 
the  corner  stone  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  politics,  and  duplici- 
ty of  his  morals,  forced  itself  upon  my  observation, 
and  1 was  ready  to  say,  like  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet — 

“It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good; 

But,  break  my  heart;  for  I must  hold  my  tongue.” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  second  session  of  this  con- 
gress last  December,  I perceived  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  an- 
nual message,  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  heads 
of  departments,  which  he  made  part  of  it  by  his  ur- 
gent recommendations,  ample  reasons  for  the  most 
decided  disapprobation  of  his  whole  system  of  policy 
and  for  the  most  determined  opposition  to  it.  The 
old  and  hackneyed  general  professions  of  economy 
and  frugality, and  retrenchment  of  the  public  expendi- 
tures, were  there  in  profusion,  while  on  the  first  page 
of  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
on  the  finances,  were  presented  estimates  exceeding 
twenty-four  millions  of  dollars,  for  three  items  of  ex- 
penditure for  the  present  year— twelve  millions  for 
the  war  department — eight  for  the  navy — and  nearly 
five  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  department.  Was 
this  all?  far  from  it. 

In  the  report  of  the  major  general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  army  to  the  secretary  of  war,  it  was 
stated,  as  “confidently  believed,  that  sixteen  regi- 
ments was  the  minimum  regular  force,  now  absolutely 
required  by  the  country — not  for  actual  war,  but  as  a 
standing  guard  against  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  In- 
dians and  hostilities  from  abroad.”  There  were  but 
fourteen  regiments  in  the  service.  Additions  of  one 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  one  of  infantry,  were  re- 
spectfully suggested — and  were  warmly  recommend- 
ed, as  a very  moderate  increase  of  the  army,  by  the  se- 
cretary. And  the  same  war  minister  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable, that  a chain  of  posts  should  bo  establish- 
ed, extending  from  the  Council  Bluffs  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  river,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  the  president  recommended  particular- 
ly to  the  consideration  of  congress,  and  thought  of 
such  importance  that  it  should  be  carried  into  effect 
with  as  little  delay  as  might  be  practicable.  There 
was  not  a report  from  a subordinate  division  of  the 
war  department — from  the  ordnance — from  the  quar- 
ter-master— from  the  chief  military  engineer — from 
the  military  academy — from  the  topographical  bu- 
reau— the  Indian  departments,  with  numberless  sub- 
reports — the  establishment  of  a corps  of  sappers  and 
miners — of  a national  foundry — of  a depot  for  gun- 
powder— but  respectfully  suggested  very  moderate 
increase  of  expenditure,  the  aggregate  of  which 
could  not  have  fallen  short  of  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was  still 


the  country,  before  the  fangs  of  the  British  lion 
This  internal  war  was  kept  up  through  the  whole 
session,  even  after  Captain  Tyler’s  vetoes  of  the  first 
and  second  bank  bills  had  smoothed  the  raven  down 
of  loco  foco  democracy  till  it  smiled.  Just  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  the  virulence  of  this  onset 
upon  the  secretary  of  state  was  at  its  height.  I had 
believed  his  colleagues  fully  justified  in  their  resig- 
nation of  their  offices — but  i had  advised  him  to  re- 
tain his  place  till  the  imminent  danger  of  a war  with 
England  should  be  dispelled;  and  by  a speech  in  the 
house,  on  the  case  of  M’Eeod,  I expressed  my  con- 
currence in  the  spirit  of  his  correspondence  upon 
that  thorny  subject,  and  contributed  by  my  open  and 
avowed  approbation,  what  aid  I could  to  shame  his 
adversaries  into  silence. 

But  I did  not  conceal  from  him  that  I could  not 
extend  my  approbation  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  administra- 
tion— my  confidence  was  in  Mr.  Webster  in  negotia- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  and  that  confidence  reposed 


entire  reorganization  of  the  department;  an  amount 
of  estimates  for  the  year  “much  larger,”  in  the  se- 
cretary’s own  words,  “than  they  had  been  hereto- 
fore;” that  a hierarchy  of  the  rank  of  admirals  should 
give  amplitude  to  the  dignity  of  our  naval  command- 
ers, that  the  numbers  of  the  marine  corps  should  be 
multiplied  at  least  threefold:  that  the  strength  of  our 
navy  should  be  increased  to  equal  at  least  one  half 
that  of  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world;  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  Gulf  of  California 
should  be  fully  explored.  The  propriety  of  estab- 
lishing a post,  to  which  our  vessels  might  resort,  bor- 
dering on  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  respectfully  sugges- 
ted— and  in  addition  to  this  a naval  depot  at  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  would  be  of  very  great  advantage.  As 
to  the  state  of  the  treasury,  it  would  ever  be  an  ob- 
ject of  great  solicitude  with  the  secretary  to  practise 
a prudent  economy  in  all  things,  But.believing  it  to 
be  an  object  of  the  first  importance  “to  place  our 
navy  upon  the  most  efficient  establishment,  1 have 


not  less  upon  the  temper  with  which  I knew  he  was!  not,”  says  the  report,  “expected  to  effect  that  object 
conducting  it,  than  upon  his  talents.  I could  have  at  ar.y  small  cost,”  “An  efficient  navy  cannot  be 
no  confidence  jri  Mr,  Tyler.  At  the  very  threshold,  built  and  supported  without  very  great  expense;  but 


this  expense  is  more  than  repaid,  even  in  lime  of 
peace, by  the  services  which  such  a navy  can  render.” 

The  estimate  for  the  navy  expenses  of  the  year 
1842,  accompanying  this  report,  was  eight  millions 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  dollars  and  twenty-threejeents — exceed- 
ing by  two  millions  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-six  dollars  and 
sixty-four  cents,  the  appropriations  of  the  preceding 
year. 

In  the  same  report  which  proposed  the  increase  of 
the  navy,  to  equal  one  half  of  that  of  Great  Britain, 
it  was  stated  that  England  had  “more  than  eight 
times  as  many  vessels  of  war  as  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  her  steam  ships.”  To  equal  one  half  of 
her  naval  force  then,  the  United  States  must  build 
three  times  the  whole  number  of  their  present  vessels 
of  war,  besides  at  least  forty  steamers,  which,  at  an 
expense  proportioned  to  the  estimates  of  the  present 
year,  would  amount  to  upwards  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year  additional  to  it.  Thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year  would  thus  not  suffice  to  cover 
the  expense  to  the  people  of  the  navy,  thus  seriously 
proposed  and  zealously  urged  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  with  the  approving  smile  of  President  Tyler. 

With  such  professions  of  rigorous  retrenchment 
and  economy  upon  paper,  and  such  samples  of  the 
practical  application  of  them  in  the  annual  message 
and  its  attendant  executive  reports,  what  could  I 
forebode  of  the  prudence,  discretion,  or  political  eco- 
nomy of  Mr.  John  Tyler’s  administration?  What 
worse  than  senseless  babbling  must  it  be  to  any  man 
capable  of  combining  together  two  rational  ideas, 
with  a disgraced  and  insolvent  treasury,  to  use  the’ 
words  retrenchment  and  economy , in  the  very  act  of 
presenting  and  recommending  from  the  two  military- 
departments  of  the  government,  the  duo  fulmina  belli 
an  elaborate,  declamatory  system  of  administration’ 
involving  a yearly  expenditure,  in  peace,  of  at  least 
fifty  millions  of  dollars? 

And  this  was  called  a peace  establishment!  But 
could  it  escape  the  observation  of  any  reasonable 
man  that  it  was  a cry  of  peace!  peace!  where  there 
was  no  peace.  And  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  temper,  disposition  and  disguised  policy  of  Mr. 
Tyler  "was  warlike — war — even  with  England,  not 
for  the  boundary,  nor  for  the  Caroline — but  for -the 
Creole — for  the  protection  of  the  coasting  slave  trade 
—but  especially  war  with  Mexico,  for  the  conquest 
and  annexation  to  the  United  States  of  Texas;  and 
lor  the  spungingof  the  public  debt. 

The  paragraph  in  the  annual  message  relating  to 
Texas  was  itself  sufficiently  marked  by  a longing0 for 
the  annexation  of  that  republic  to  this  union.  It  said 
“the  United  States  cannot  but  take  a deep  interest  in 
whatever  relates  to  this  young  but  growing  republic 
Settled  principally  hy  emigrants  iVcm  the  United 
States,  we  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  the  great 
principles  of  civil  liberty  are  there  destined  to  flour- 
ish under  wise  institutions  and  wholesome  laws;  and 
that  through  its  example,  another  evidence  is  to  bo 
afforded  of  the  capacity  of  popular  institutions  to  ad- 
vance the  prosperity,  happiness  and  permanent  Morv 
of  the  human  race.  The  great  truth  that  government 
was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  ihe  people  for  go- 
vernment, has  already  been  established  in  the  prac- 
tice and  by  the  example  of  these  United  States;  and 
we  can  do  no  other  than  contemplate  its  further  ex- 
emplification by  a sister  republic,  with  the  deepest 
interest.”  1 


, r»  . . j ^ juu  a ic  IlCKr- 

mg  Benjamin  Franklin,  or  John  Jay,  or  some  other 
honest  champion  and  apostle  of  the  rights  of  man?  or 
is  this  flourish  a cruel  mockery  of  language  and  of 
truth?  One  of  the  wise  instiiutions  of  this  glorious 
republic,  rooted  in  her  social  compact,  is  slaccrr— 
hereditary,  irredeemable  slavery— placed  bv  her 
constitution  beyond  the  roach  of  her  legislature. 
This  is  her  tribute  to  the  great  principles  of  civil  ijl 

beity  and  I will  do  her  again  the  justice  to  say  that 

she  is  no  hypocrite.  Her  constitution  virtually  dis- 
claims all  pretension  to  the  great  principles  of"  civil 
liberty.  It  travesties  the  self-evident  truth  of  tlia 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  all  men  are  ereat 
ed  equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights,  into  a mere  declaration  that  all 
men.  ‘‘when  they  form  a social  compact,  have  cc/ual 
rights.  ’ Ihe  constitution  of  Texas  has  a blusA  of 
decorum,  if  not  of  shame. 

Yet  deeply  as  Mr.  Tyler  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  glorious  republic  of  Texas,  he  said  nothing  0f 
the  Imping  expedition  of  certain  citizens  of  the  U 
States  against  banta  Fe,  under  the  colors  of  Texas 
and  the  commission  of  President  Lamar.  This  had 
been  organized,  armed,  equipped  and  arrayed  bv 
recruits  from  the  United  States,  openly  enlisted  in 
New  Orleans,  and  other  parts  of  tiio  southern  states, 
undei  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration.  In 
anticipation  ot  its  success,  resolutions  were  in  nre 
paration  fro®  the  legislatures  of  several  of  tho 
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slave-holding  states,  renewing  the  old  and  rejected 
demand  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  she  United 
{States;  and  the  then  confidential  Herald  o|  Mr.  Ty- 
ler at  New  York  had  already,  before  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  was  known  obscurely  intimated  that 
the  measure  was  to  be  consummated  at  the  then  eu- 
■ suin0-  session  of  congress.  The  tone  of  diplomacy 
and  in  congress  towards  Mexico,  became  harsh, 
overbearing  and  insulting.  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson, 
during  his  whole  career  in  congress,  the  most  invete- 
rate enemy  of  Mexico,  and  the  most  zealous  and  in- 
triguing leader  of  the  gag-rule  party  against  the 
rUht  of  petition,  and  for  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union,  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Powhatan  El- 
lis, as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Mexico.  The  expedition  against  Santa  Fe 
made  a losing  trade,  and  miserably  failed.  The  ped- 
lar heroes  of  President  Lamar,  no  sooner  became 
Mexican  prisoners  of  war,  then  they  were  re-meta- 
morphosed into  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
the  cry  of  war!  war!  with  miscreant  Mexico,  for 
the  redemption  of  American  citizens  from  the 
clutches  of  the  monster  Santa  Anna,  rung  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sabine.  For  a full  week 
the  daily  report,  whispered  round  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, was  that  a war  message  against  Mexi- 
co was  corning  in  from  President  Tyler;  and  when 
the  debate  on  the  appropriation  for  the  new  minister 
to  Mexico  came  up,  the  corporal  of  the  guard  open- 
ly urged  a war,  if  Santa  Anna  should  refuse  to  re- 
lease^the  trading  invaders  from  the  United  States, 
his  prisoners  of  war,  or  even  if  he  should  pursue  his 
declared  purpose  of  attempting  to  recover  by  force 
the  revolted  territory  of  Texas  to  the  Mexican  con- 
federation. You  will  remember  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment of  the  corporal  in  the  same  speech,  to  convince 
the  northern  abolitionists  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  much  for  the  northern  interests,  because 
it  would  weaken,  by  scattering  the  slave  domination, 
and  promote  the  exportation  of  the  staple  article  of 
Virginia  domestic  manufacture — and  you  doubtless 


• to  the  1st  of  August,  the  existing  laws  for  laying  and 
collecting  impost  duties:  and  i->  appease  Mr.  Tyler’s 
antipathy  to  the  distribution  of  the.  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states,  the  first 
payment  on  that  account,  due  by  law  on  the  first  of 
July,  was  also  to  be  suspended  until  the  same  first  of 
August.  This  bill  was,  on  the  29th  of  June,  sent 
back  to  the  house  with  a veto,  in  which  he  said,  “the 
existing  laws,  as  I am. advised,  are  sufficient  to  autho- 
rize and  enable  the  collecting  officers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  levy  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1833.” 

Can  you  believe  that  the  main  reason  assigned  for 
this  veto  was,  that  the  hill  suspended,  or  m other 
words,  abrogated  the  provision  of  the  act  of  1833, 
commonly  called  the  “compromise  act?”  The  pro- 
vision! What  provision?  no  one  could  tell.  The  ope- 
ration of  the  compromise  act,  on  the  30th  of  June, 
was  consummated.  No  man  of  any  parly,  not  Mr. 
Mr.  Tyler  himself,  dreamt  of  continuing  any  longer 
the  provisions  of  the  compromise  act.  The  last  bea- 
tification of  the  compromise  was  a horizontal  duty 
of  20  percent,  ad  valorem  upon  all  unprivileged  ar- 
ticles, with  home  valuation  and  cash  duties.  Mr. 
Tyler  himself  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  horizontal 
duties,  and  to  admit  discrimination  for  incidental 
protection  to  our  domestic  industry.  Even  he  was 
for  extending  mercy  to  the  manufacturers.  What 
then  was  there  left  of  the  compromise  to  contend 
about?  Nothing — absolutely  nothing — and  yet  Mr. 
Tyler  puffed  it  off  in  solemn  panegyric,  declaring  he 
had  always  regarded  it  as  imposing  the  highest  mo- 
ral obligation;  as  if  a halo  of  sanctity  surrounded  it, 
transcending  the  obligation  of  any  other  law,  enact- 
ed by'  the  same  authority.  The  constitution  war- 
rants no  such  distinction;  and  the  mildest  judgment 
that  can  be  passed  on  this  pretension  of  Mr.  Tyler 
is,  th at  he  is  tinder  a total  misconception  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  as  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
well  knows  that  the  compromise  was  a bargain  or 
coalition  of  two  sections  of  this  Union  against  a 


know  that  such  was  the  devotion  of  the  corporal  to  , third;  and  if  he.  as  a citizen  and  senator  of  one  of 
his  captain,  ‘ Tyler  too,”  that  he  was  generally  be-  j the  two  combining  parties,  was  accessory  to  it,  when 
lieved  in  the  house  to  occupy  the  thinking  depart-  he  became  the  president  of  the  whole,  he  was  bound 
mentof  the  captain’s  administration.  j by  his  oath,  and  ought  to  have  been  by  his  conscience, 

The  encroachments  of  Mr.  Tyler  upon  the  legis-  [ to  consider  the  highest  of  his  moral  obligations  as 
lative  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  exclusively  1 embracing  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole,  and 
in  congress,  were  not  confined  to  the  perpetual  cxer-  | not  as  contracted  within  the  limits  of  the  two  coin- 
cise of  the  veto.  He  repeatedly  refused  to  comuni-  prising  sections. 

nicate  public  documents  called  for  by  resolutions  of  i jn  j|le  panegyric  upon  the  compromise  this  veto 
both  houses,  and  considered  by  them  essential  to  the  | sayS  that  “this  salutary  law  has  existed  nine  years, 
faithful  performance  of  their  legislative  functions,  i wj([1  as  general  acquiescence,  if  is  believed,  of  the 

whole  country,  as  that  country  has  ever  manifested 
for  any  of  her  wisely  established  institutions.”  It  is 
believed? — believed  by  whom?  In  its  origin,  ail  New 


These  refusals  were  exasperating,  because,  in  every 
instance,  their  tendency  was  to  shelter  frauds  from 
detection,  and  to  screen  public  official  delinquents 
from  exposure  .and  punishment. 

In  his  double  movement  on  the  apportionment  bill, 
after  a squinting  distinction  between  the  duties  of  a 
member  of  congress,  and  those  of  a president  of  the 
United  States,  to  sacrifice  his  own  constitutional 
scruples  to  the  judgments  of  others,  Mr.  Tyler  pro- 
fesses to  have  given  his  sanction  to  the  bill  in  pro- 
found deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority  in 
congress,  and  to  manifest  his  respect  for  them  by 
overcoming  his  own  grave  constitutional  doubts,  in 
approving  and  signing  the  bill.  Precisely  at  the 
same  time  he  was  writing  private  letters  for  publica- 
tion, vilifying  the  leading  members  of  congress  as 
mousing  politicians,  and  with  one  breath  disclaiming 
indignantly  the  charge  against  him  of  dictating  to 


England,  the  whole  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
north,  protested  against  it.  Not  one  member  from 
Massachusetts,  in  either  house,  voted  for  it.  The  pre- 
sent secretary  of  state,  in  the  senate,  and  the  present 
governor  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  house,  op- 
posed its  passage  with  all  the  force  of  their  power- 
ful minds.  Tristram  Burges,  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent sons  of  New  England,  left  on  record  a remon- 
strance against,  it,  which  will  be  remembered  when 
John  Tyler  will  be  immortalized  by  nothing  but  his 
vetoes.  It  has,  for  nine  years,  been  generally  ac- 
quiesced in?  Yes.  No  standard  of  rebellion  has 
been  raised  against  it,  from  New  England.  Her  free 
laborers,  manufacturers,  and  mechanics,  outraged  in 
their  rights,  and  insolently  and  openly  cast  out  of  the 


congress,  because  he  is  ready  to  harmonize  with  J pale  of  the  protection  of  their  country,  have  sub- 
them  in  everything  in  which  they  will  adopt  his  j nutted  to  the  authority  of  congress.  But  submission 
measures,  and  boasting  that  congress  can  enact  no  j is  not  acquiescence.  And  what  has  been  its  opera- 
law  without  him.  I tion  over  the  whole  Union?  The  veto  says,  it  pro- 

Tliis  unblushing  claim  to  legislative  power  might  I vides  “that  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of 
have  been  overlooked  as  a senseless  gasconade,  but  j raising  such  revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  eeo- 
for  actions  corresponding  with  it,  and  for  the  bold  j nomical  administration  of  the  government.”  Itpro- 
and  broad  assertion  of  it  as  a principle  by  his  devot-  I aides?  There  is  a mistake  of  the  word.  It  asserts 
ed  partizans  in  congress.  It  was  distinctly  averred  : this  veriest  truism  of  political  common-place;  but  it 

, ‘L  ~ 1 — — - *'■■"+  -“»• — 1 provides  no  such  thing.  It  provides  that  the  duties 

levied  under  the  tariff  of  1832,  then  barely  sufficient 
to  defray  the  then  actual  expenditures  of  the  Jack- 


bv  one  of  them  in  the  house,  that  his  veto  powers 
were  exercised  in  his  legislative  capacity;  and  that  he 
was,  with  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature.  Tho  use  of  these 
expressions  has  since  been  repeatedly  denied,  but 
the  denial  has  always  been  coupled  wilh  a reasser. 
tion  of  the  same  principle;  an  expedient  perfectly 
congenial  to  the  “Tyier-too”  practice. 

It  was  the  all  but  universal  opinion  of  the  lawyers 
of  all  parlies,  that  after  the  30th  of  June,  the  day 
when  the  compromise  of  1833  was  to  expire,  there 


son  administration,  as  profuse  in  professions  of  eco- 
nomy as  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  should  be,  in  the  very 
year  of  the  compromise,  and  biennially  thereafter, 
till  December,  1841  and  again  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1842,  gradually  reduced  to  a dead  level  of  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  never  after  to  be  exceeded — with 


of  the  United  States,  six  millions  of  trust  funds, . 
saddled  the  nation  with  a debt  of  at  least  twenty-five 
millions— an  average  deficit  of  at  least  six  millions 
of  dollars  a year. 

The  principle  of  this  “salutary  law,”  was  that  the 
whole  revenue  necessary  to  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  should  he  raised  by  im- 
post duties;  with  the  income  from  the  dividends  on 
the  hank  stock.  No  part  of  it  was  contemplated  to 
be  raised  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  for,  together  with  the  compromise  act,  con- 
gress passed  another  act  for  distributing  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sales  among  the  states.  President  Jack- 
son  signed  the  compromise  act,  and  pocketed  the 
land  bill;  and  thereby  violated  the  principle  of  the 
compromise  at  the  very  moment  of  approving  and 
signing  the  hill. 

The  compromise  then  was  violated  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  its  enactment.  It  excluded  the  proceeds  of 
the  land  sales  from  the  annual  ways  and  means  of 
the  government,  while  the  same  proceeds  were  by 
another  act  distributed  to  theirowners,  the  people  of 
the  separate  states — and  now  Mr.  Tyler  vetoes  the 
temporary  tariff  bill  because  it  violates  the  princi- 
ple of  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  which  was  that 
the  iv hole  revenue  for  the  annual  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  government  should  be  raised  by  im- 
post duties,  and  of  the  act  of  September.  1841, 
which  makes  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales  part  of 
the  ways  and  means  for  the  year,  whenever  the  im- 
post duties  upon  any  one  article  exceed  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

It  was  the  proviso  in  the  act  of  September  1841 
which  nullified  the  principle  of  the  compromise  act 
of  1833.  The  principle  was,  to  raise  the  whole  re- 
venue for  annua!  expenditure  by  impost  duties.  The 
proviso  was,  that  whenever  the  impost  duties  should 
exceed  20  per  cent,  the  states  should  be  robbed  of 
the  income  from  their  lands  to  supply  the  deficit  in 
the  national  treasury  The  proviso  was  indirect 
conflict  no  less  with  moral  honesty,  than  with  pru- 
dent policy,  and  with  the  principle  of  the  compro- 
mise. The  distribution  itself  rested  on  the  principle 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  were  the  property  of 
the  states.  If  so,  the  federal  government  had  no 
right  to  take  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  them,  to  de- 
fray the  current  expenses  of  the  year.  The  right  of 
property  of  the  states,  conceded  by  the  distribution 
with  impost  duties  under  20  percent.,  could  riot  be 
divested  by  an  act  of  congress  raising  the  impost  on 
any  one  article  to  21  per  cent.  Then  as  to  the  poli- 
cy, no  maxim  of  wise  government  is  more  firmly  es- 
tablished than  that  its  revenues  and  expenditures 
should  be  balanced  as  equally  and  steadily  as  possi- 
ble from  year  to  year.  The  efficacy  of  a protective 
revenue  depends  almost  entiroly  upon  ils  permanen- 
cy— while  nothing  can  be  more  unstable  and  fluctu- 
ating than  the  annual  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands.  It  has  varied  from  less  than 
one  to  more  than  thirty  millions  a year.  To  make 
the  revenues,  destined  to  fulfil  the  pecuniary  obliga- 
tions of  the  nation,  depend  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
land  speculation,  is  to  turn  the  common  treasury, 
the  guard  and  guardian  of  the  public  faith,  into  a 
Faro  bank. 

But  the  motive  of  Mr.  Tyler  for  this  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  September, 
1841,  is  hut  too  apparent.  It  is  a shoot  from  the  joint 
stock  of  nullification  and  slavery.  It  is  to  deprive 
the  states  forever,  of  all  income  from  the  proceeds 
ol  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  He  knows  as  well 
as  that  the  day  differs  from  the  night,  that  the  day 
will  never  dawn,  when  a duty  of  20  percent,  ad  va- 
lorem on  imposts  will  suffice  to  defray  the  current 
expenses  of  government  of  the  United  States — and 
as  that  day  will  never  come,  his  proviso  is  equivalent 
to  a standing  law  that  no  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sales  shall  ever  be  made  to  the  states; 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  his  intention.  All  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  lands  will  be  wasted  in  meeting  the 
daily  demands  on  the  common  treasury,  and  the  rich- 
est inheritance  ever  bestowed  by  omnipotent  good- 
ness upon  the  family  of  man,  will  vanish  like  an  un- 
substantial pageant,  and  perish  in  the  using,  as  if  con- 
sumed by  fire. 

He  says  in  the  veto — “The  existing  laws,  as  I am 
advised , are  sufficient  to  authorize  and  enable  the 
collecting  officers,  under  the  directions  of  the  secre- 
tary of  tho  treasury,  to  levy  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  act  of  J833.” 

As  he  was  advised! — Advised  by  whom?  The  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  a distinguished  lawyer,  and 


home  valuation  and  cash  payments:  That  is  what  it 

provides,  and  without  the  slightest  reference,  to  the 
would  be,  without  further  legislation  by  congress,  no  j amount  which  might  be  necessary  to  an  economical 
lawful  authority  for  the  collection  of  duties  by  im-  | administration  of  the  government,  or  so  much  as  an 

post,  whatever— and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  | inquiry  what  vwpld  he -necessary  for  tho  administra- 1 specially  charged  with  the  department  responsible 
himself,  in  his  annual  report  on  the  finances,  had  i lions  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  his  successor.  And  I for  the  executive  action  on  this  subject,  had,  many 
said,  “it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  s,d  va- j what  was  the  consequence?  Front  ifie  day  wfieq  i months  before,  warned  congress  that  it  might  well 
lorem  duties  can  be  collected  after  the  3Uth  of  June.”  j the  compromise  act  was  signed  until  the  day  of  its  I he  questioned  whether,  without  further  legislation 
As  the  period  approached  when  it  was  apparent  that  consummation,  30th  June,  1842,  a continually  irfr  j bv  congress,  any  duties  could  lawfully  be  collected 
the  general  tariff  bill  could  not  be  passed  within  that  creasing  deficit  in  the  treasury  hjs  absorbed  not  less  > after  the  30th  of  June.  The  great  majority  of  the 
time,  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  reported  a I than  twenty  millions  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of:  lawyers  in  both  houses,  including  Mr.  Oaihoun,  one 
abort  bill,to&xtend  for  the  limited  period  of  one  month,  | the  public  lands,  eight  millions  of  stock  in  the  Bank  I of  the  authors  of  the  compromise  act,  were  decided* 
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]y  of  opinion  that  no  such  authority  existed — not 
one  member  of  the  house  ventured  to  avow  the  opi- 
nion that  it  did  exist.  If  it  did  exist  at  all,  it  was 
only  by  forced  and  strained  inferences  and  construc- 
tions of  the  compromise  act.  The  question  was  at 
least  extremely  doubtful. 

There  is  no  usurpation  by  an  executive  chief  ma- 
gistrate, in  modern  times,  so  odious  and  detestabie, 
as  that  of  ievying  taxe3  upon  the  people  without  the 
authority  of  law.  It  was  the  precise  act  of  Charles 
the  First,  which  caused  the  downfall  of  his  monar- 
chy, and  brought  him  to  the  block.  Charles  was  not 
only  adviseil  by  his  attorney  general  that  he  had  au- 
thority to  levy  ship  money  without  act  of  parliament, 
but  eight  out  of  the  twelve  judges  of  England  de- 
cided that  he  had,  and  imposed  a heavy  fine  upon 
John  Hampden  for  contesting  it.  Charles  had  infi- 
nitely stronger  reasons  for  believing  that  he  possess- 
ed this  power,  than  Mr.  Tyler  coijld  have — yet  for 
persevering  in  the  exercise  of  that  solemnly  adjudi- 
cated right,  lie  hears  the  brand  of  a detested  tyrant, 
two  hundred  years  after  his  death  upon  the  scaffold, 
and  will  bear  it  to  the  end  of  time.  George  the 
Third  was  not  only  advised  by  his  attorney  general, 
but  by  his  judges  and  parliament,  that  they  had  the 
right  to  levy  impost  duties  upon  tea,  and  painters’ oil 
and  colors,  in  the  colonies,  and  that  belief  severed 
the  British  empire  in  twain.  Mr.  1 yler’s  confidence 
in  his  attorney  general’s  advice,  must  have  rested  on 
the  stronger  pillar  of  a slave-holding  supreme  court; 
and  truly,  with  the  recorded  reasoning  of  its  south- 
ern judges,  in  the  case  of  the  Arilelope,  and  the 
more  recent  case  of  Prigg  vs.  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, there  is  as  little  favor  to  be  expected  from 
their  decision,  when  the  actofa  brother  slave-holder 
president  of  the  United  States  comes  in  conflict  with 
the  first  principles  of  human  liberty,  as  from  Captain 
Tyler  himself. 

Mr.  Tyler,  before  he  sent  this  veto  to  the  house, 
had  already  caused  instructions  to  be  given  to  the 
collectors  of  the  customs,  to  continue  the  collection 
of  duties  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  after  the  30th  of 
June,  under  regulations  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry. The  3d  section  of  the  compromise  act  had  pre- 
scribed that,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  the  duties 
should  be  assessed  upon  the  home  valuation,  “under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  lam” — and 
the  6th  section  provided  that  after  the  same  30th  of 
June,  1842,  certain  articles  may  be  admitted  to  en- 
try, subject  to  such  duty,  not  exceeding  20  ppr  cent, 
ad  valorem,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law.  The  at- 
torney general  advised  that  the  home  valuation 
might  be  assessed  under  regulations,  prescribed  not 
by  law,  but  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and 
his  reason  for  it  was  that  the  words  muy  be,  were 
equivalent  to  “may  or  may  not  be” — and  when  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  reminded  him  of  the  words 
skull  be.  in  the  6th  section  of  the  act,  he  replied  that 
they  confirmed  him  in  his  former  opinion.  That  is 
the  paltering  with  language  which  Mr.  Tyler  ex- 
pects will  be  sanctioned  by  the  solemn  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

A resolution  of  the  house  called  on  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  inform,  whether  any  such  instruc- 
tions had  been  issued  to  the  collectors,  and  if  so.  for 
a copy  of  them,  and  whether  he  had  changed  his  opi- 
nion, strongly  doubting  whether  any  duties  could  be 
collected  after  the  30th  of  June,  and  if  so,  for  the 
reasons  for  the  change.  This  call  was  answered  by 
the  secretary,  not  admitting  any  change  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  reporting  the  opinion  of  the  attorney 
general,  advising  the  president  that  the  duties  autho- 
rised by  the  compromise  act  to  be  assessed  under  re- 
gulations which  shall  be  provided  for  by  law,  might 
just  as  well  be  collected  under  his  authority,  without 
late;  and  that  the  instructions  to  the  collectors,  two 
of  which,  of  contradictory  report,  were  annexed  to 
the  report,  and  that  these  instructions  were  issued  in 
conformity  to  this  advice  of  the  attorney  general. 

The  secretary’s  report  was  referred  first  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  then  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  the  chairman  of  which,  Mr. 
Daniel  D.  Barnard,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of 
the  house,  reported  a review  and  analysis  of  the  at- 
torney general’s  advice,  scattering  its  arguments  to 
the  winds;  and  the  committee  reported  a bill  to  sup- 
ply the  authority  for  a lawful  collection  of  duties, 
and  to  legalize,  as  far  as  the  power  of  congress  it- 
self was  competent  to  do  so,  the  collection  of  duties, 
which  Mr.  Tyler  hud  presumed  to  ordain  without 
law.  The  whole  of  this  transaction  was,  in  my  de- 
liberate opinion,  so  utterly  lawless,  and  the  assump- 
tion, not  only  of  legislative,  but  of  the  whole  taxing 
power  of  congress,  so  flagrant,  that  I believed  it  a 
clear  case  for  the  exercise  of  the  impeaching  power 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  But  it  was  equally 
clear  that  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators, 
prepared  to  vindicate  this  outrage  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, and  upon  the  liberties  <jf  the  people,  would  be 
a hopeless  expectation;  and  as  the  lawfulness  of  Mr. 


Tyler’s  legislative  taxation  was  ultimately  to  be  de- 
cided ~by  a political,  southern,  sectional  supreme 
court,  there  was  no  better  prospect  for  the  self-cv  ;- 
dent  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
that  quarter,  than  in  the  senate.  Impeachment, 
therefore,  was  de  facto  out  of  the  question,  and  the 
daring  practical  assumption  of  the  legislative  and 
taxing  power  on  the  first  of  July,  was  followed  the 
very  next  day  by  the  letter  to  the  dinner  party  at 
Philadelphia,  asserting,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
constitution  denies  to  congress  the  right  to  pass  any 
law  without  his  approval:  thereby  “imparting  to  it 
[the  executive]  for  wise  purposes,  an  active  agency 
in  all  legislation .” 

These  violent  executive  inroads  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, and  imminently  dangerous  examples,  far  trans- 
cending any  thing  ever  attempted  or  claimed  by  An- 
drew Jackson,  compelled  me  to  depart  from  the  pas- 
sive and  almost  unresisting  silence  with  which  1 had 
witnessed  the  overbearing,  inconsistent,  and  arbitra- 
ry proceedings  of  Mr.  Tyler  at  the  preceding  session. 
I felt  it  to  be  due  to  myself,  to  my  country,  and  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  to  take  my  own  stand,  and  to 
bear  emphatic  testimony,  both  against  his  pretensions 
and  his  practices. 

The  deposit,  in  the  department  of  state,  of  the  rea- 
sons for  approving  and  signing  the  apportionment 
bill,  preceded  only  by  four  days  the  veto  of  the  tem- 
porary tariff  bill.  I considered  this  deposit  and  ap- 
proval, as  the  most  insidious,  and  most  profligate  in- 
stance of  double-dealing,  which  had  disclosed  the 
character  of  the  man.  The  intention  was  evident. 
It  was  an  incendiary  attempt  to  kindle  and  inflame 
resistance  against  that  section  of  the  law,  under  the 
banner  of  slate  sovereignty.  It  was  nullification 
brandishing  the  torch  of  civil  war.  It  was  to  pros 
Irate  the  legislative  power  of  congress  before  the 
counter  legislation  of  separate  states;  and  it  prepared 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  28'h  congress,  a conflict 
between  the  authorities  of  the  union  and  of  the  stales, 
more  calculated  to  rend  them  jassunder,  than  any- 
thing that  has  ever  brought  them  into  collision.  1 
moved  the  reference  of  the  deposit  reasons  to  a se- 
lect committee,  which  reported  a severe  review  of 
the  deposit  reasons',  and  a resolution  protesting  against 
this  procedure  of  Mr.  Tyler.  His  friends  in  the 
house,  well  knowing  that  the  report  and  resolution 
would  if  discussed  have  been  adopted  by  the  house, 
contrived  to  dodge  the  consideration  of  the  report, 
by  objections  winch  could  be  overuled  only  by  majo- 
rities of  two-thirds. 

The  duties  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  were,  for 
the  space  of  two  months,  from  the  first  of  July  to  the 
3 1 st  of  August,  actually  levied  under  the  Tyler  ordi- 
nance, and  the  advice  of  his  attorney  general.  From 
one  to  two  millions  of  dollars  may  have  been  thus 
collected;  but  the  importers  of  the  articles  on  which 
the  duties  have  been  levied,  have  not  been  unresist- 
ing sufferers  of  this  wrong.  They  have  protested 
against  it,  and  brought  suits  against  the  collectors  of 
the  customs,  which  are  to  abide  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation.  If  John  Marshall 
still  presided  over  that  court,  and  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton were  yetone  of  its  members,  Captain  Tyler  would 
never  have  made  this  experiment  upon  their  justice 
and  their  sympathies.  We  are  now  to  await  the  re- 
sult. 

The  two  houses  of  congress  proceeded  to  mature 
what  they  intended  for  a permanent  tariff.  It  was 
eminently  protective  to  the  internal  industry  and  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  and  was  presented  to  the 
president  on  the  6th  day  of  August.  He  returned  it 
to  the  house  with  his  objections,  on  the  9th.  The 
main  reason  assigned  for  the  veto  of  the  temporary 
tariff  bill,  had  been  that  it  separated  the  appropria- 
tion of  revenue  from  impost  duties,  from  that  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  by  reserving  the  latter 
for  distribution  to  the  states.  In  the  present  bill  he 
begins  by  admitting  that  he  had  recommended  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  ol  the  land  sales,  but 
says  he  had  coupled  it  with  a condition,  that  the  impost 
duties  should  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
and  immediately  after  he  makes  it  his  prime  objec- 
tion to  this  bill,  that  it  couples  the  revenue  from  im- 
post with  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  land 
sales,  thus  uniting  two  subjects  which  have,  he  says, 
no  affinity  or  congruity  with  each  other.  So  that  his 
objections  to  the  two  bills  are,  first,  that  they  uncou- 
pled two  subjects  which  he  had  coupled,  and  second- 
ly, that  they  had  coupled  the  same  identical  two  sub- 
jects. In  the  condition  itself,  upon  which  alone  he 
says  he  recommended  the  distribution,  there  was  dis- 
ingenuousness and  bad  faith;  for  he  knew  and  a"ows 
in  the  same  message,  that  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
would  not  suffice  to  defray  the  expenses,  even  of  an 
economical  administration:  be  knew  that  the  duties, 
even  for  revenue,  must  be  raised  above  20  per  cent. 
What,  then,  could  be  the  motive  for  recommending 
a distribution,  upon  a condition  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  complied  with*  What  but  to  get  credit  for 


recommending  distribution,  and  yet  inflexibly  with- 
holding it? 

I moved  in  the  house  the  reference  of  this  veto  to 
a select  committee  of  13  members,  to  consider  and 
report  thereon;  which,  after  much  chicanery  and  petty 
stratagem  to  escape  it,  was  carried.  The  committee 
consisted  of  ten  wliigs,  one  officer  of  the  guard,  and 
two  Five  Points  democrats.  My  report  was  signed 
by  nine  members  of  the  committee,  from  nine  different 
slates,  besides  myself,  and  was  adopted  by  a resolu- 
tion of  the  house,  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  10U  to  80. 
There  were  two  minority  reports — one  by  the  officer 
of  the  guard,  bristled  with  Tylerish  arguments  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  house — the  other  by  the  two 
democrats,  consisting  chiefly  of  personal  buffoonry 
upon  me.  The  reports  were  all  printed  by  order  of 
the  house,  and  are  among  the  documents  of  the  ses- 
sion. ATo  extra  number  of  copies  was  printed  by  or- 
der of  the  house;  but  1 shall  send  a copy  of  my  re- 
port to  every  town  of  this  congressional  district,  as  a 
parting  valedictory  to  my  constituents. 

It  concluded  with  a resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  to  restrict  the  exercise  of  the 
veto  power.  A majority  of  the  committee  would 
have  preferred  a resolution  of  impeachment,  but  the 
special  grounds  for  impeachment  were  not  merely 
tiio  abusive  exercise  of  the  veto,  hut  far  more  the 
groundless  claim  and  lawless  usurpation  of  legisla- 
tive power,  in  levying  taxes  without  law.  and  issuing 
regulations  expressly  reserved  by  law  for  the  action 
of  congress;  and  iri  the  treachery  of  approving  and 
signing  a hill,  and  depositing  in  the  department  of 
state  an  incendiary  fire-brand  against  its  most  import- 
ant enactment.  The  reference  of  the  house  to  the 
committee  was  only  the  veto  message,  which  might 
not  of  itself  warrant  an  impeachment,  which  even  if 
instituted  by  the  house  would  certainly  not  be  sus- 
tained by  a vote  of  two-thirds  in  the  senate.  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
constitution  would  be  carried  by  a vote  of  two-thirds 
in  e it  her  house,  but  it  was  believed  that  the  vote  of 
the  house  upon  it,  would  mark  their  disapprobation 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  abusive  exercise  of  a constitutional 
power,  and  yet  observe  towards  him  all  the  respect 
due  to  his  official  character,  as  head  of  the  executive 
department.  The  vote  of  tile  house  upon  the  resolu- 
tion was  98  to  90.  A majority — but  not  two-thirds. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  the  last  day  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  Mr.  Tyler  sent  to  the  house  a 
whining  and  insulting  protest  against  the  act  of  the 
house  adopting  this  report;  denying  the  right  of  the 
house  to  pass  any  censure  upon  his  acts  as  a co-ordi- 
nate department  of  the.  government — and  demanding 
that  his  protest  should  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
the  house.  With  the  characteristic  cunning  of  a 
double-dealer,  he  delayed  the  transmission  of  this 
protest  to  so  late  a moment,  that  there  could  be  no 
discussion  in  the  house  upon  it,  and  on  six  different 
pretences,  all  equally  frivolous  or  groundless,  he  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  the  house  in  the  adoption 
of  my  report.  Under  the  mask  of  this  protest  against 
the  act  of  the  house,  I saw  his  device  to  make  up  an 
issue  before  the  country  and  the  world,  between  him 
and  me,  under  circumstances  in  which  I should  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  his  so- 
phisms and  his  lamentations.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  debate.  I merely  gave  notice  to  the  house  that 
for  the  composition  and  the  presentation  of  that  re- 
port, which  the  house  had  adopted  as  their  own,  I 
field  myself  responsible  to  the  house,  to  the  country, 
to  the  world,  and  to  Mr.  Tyler  himself,  who  should 
hear  from  uie  on  the  subject  elsewhere — a pledge 
which  I hereby  redeem. 

But  all  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  protest  wero 
immediately  withdrawn  from  under  him  by  a mere 
recurrence  to  the  journal  of  the  senate  to  his  own 
recorded  votes,  and  to  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  the 
present  secretary  of  state,  on  an  occasion  so  striking- 
ly similar,  that  all  the  differences  between  them,  for- 
cibly operated  against  the  present  pretensions  of  Mr, 
Tyler.  In  1834,  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  Mr.  Tyler  was  then  a member,  passed  certain 
resolutions  of  censure  upon  certain  measures  of  Pre- 
sident Jackson’s  administration.  Whereupon  he  senta 
protest  to  the  senate,  denying  their  right  to  pass  such 
resolutions,  and  demanding  that  his  protest  should  he 
entered  on  their  journal.  Mr.  Tyler  had  voted  for 
the  resolutions  ol  censure,  and  voted  to  reject  the 
protest,  to  refuse  to  enter  it  upon  their  journal,  and 
for  a resolution  expressly  denying  the  right  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  send  a protest  to 
the  senate  against  any  of  its  proceedings.  All  the 
topics  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  protest  were  annihilated  by  the 
mere  record  of  his  own  votes;  and  the  house,  by  ma- 
jorities of  87  to  46,  of  86  to  48,  and  of  86  to  53,  turn- 
ed upon  Captain  Tyler  the  battery  of  his  own  artille- 
ry, by  adopting  against  his  protest,  the  identical  re- 
solutions, voted  for  by  himself  against  the  protest  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

To  be  concluded. 
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The  American  Press.  If  any  thing  definitive  was 
required  to  frustrate  the  attempts  making  towards  unit- 
ing tins  country  more  intimately  with  opinions  prevalent 
in,  or  with  the  firtunesand  fate  of ‘'the  mother  country,” 
by  intruding  international  enactments  into  our  code  of 
Jaws,  the  project  has  inet  its  death  blow  by  the  attempt 
of  Mr,  Dickens,  in  a visit  to  this  country  to  aid  the  wri- 
ters of  England  in  obtaining  the  enactment  of  an  inter- 
national copy-right  law.  The  proposition  had  assumed 
a very  plausible  aspect,  and  was  urged  by  men  of  the 
first'  talents  and  standing  in  this  country;  perhaps,  in  the 
tide  of  ameliorated  feelings  and  amity  setting  in  under 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  it  might  have  succeeded,  had 
the  European  advocates  of  the  measure  left  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  decide  for  themselves,  hut  Mr.  Dickens’ 
indelicate  introduction  of  the  subject  in  his  dinner  speech 
on  landing  at  Boston,  was  conclusive  of  its  fate  at.  once, 
and  now.  he  would  be  an  intrepid  champion  of  “free 
trade’’  indeed  in  this  country,  who  would  volunteer  in 
the  cause  of  international  copy-right.  The  agitation  of 
this  question,  as  well-as  the  popularity  of  ‘Bo&Gs  a~WFj- 
ter,  excited  much  curiosity  to  see  Iris  2-tCmerir.an  Notes 
for  general  c i r cub itiojLL? Ot ,(!  .7- '~ge n era l circulation  they 
are  Itkety  to  havg^Tffid  that  with  the  characteristic  speed 


[erica n operations.  The  copy  of  the  work 


jfour  An 

ww^SSrrfvcd  by  the  Great  Western  steamer  at  N.  York 
at  6 o’clock  on  Sunday  evening.  In  nineteen  hours  af- 
ter its  reception,  the  whole  work  was  reprinted  and  sel- 
ling by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  copies  at  12|  cents 
each,  from  the  office  of  the  ‘New  World,’  in  a pamphlet 
of  48  pages,  large  octavo.  Fifteen  hundred  copies,  all 
that  went  on  in  the  first  train  of  cars  10  Philadelphia 
were  disposed  of  as  fast  as  they  could  be  handed  to 
purchasers,  and  so  at  Baltimore,  and  >ve  presume  at  oth- 
er places.  The  work  was  criticized  at  considerable 
length  by  the  Baltimore  editors  in  their  papers  of  Thurs- 
day. The  publishers,  it  is  probable,  did  not  take  time 
to  correct  their  proof  sheets  or  there  was  competition 
whether  there  could  not  be  as  many  typographical  as 
other  errors  in  the  work.  Besides  the  edi  ion  from  the 
above  press  we  find  the  work  already  advertised  from 
the  presses  of  the  Brother  Jonathan,  Boston;  the  Har- 
pers, New  York;  Lea  & Blanchard,  Philadelphia — and 
all  the  newspapets  are  making  long  extracts  from  its 
pages.  The  work  will  sadly  lower  the  estimate  in  which 
the  author  was  held — both  ns  a writer  and  a man,  al- 
though there  are  many  well  written  and  some  wholesome 
paragraphs  in  it.  The  chapter  upon  slavery  in  America 
is  decidedly  the  most  outrageous  libel  upon  our  country 
which  we  have  met  with  in  any  of  the  British  authors. 

The'  paternity  of  an  article  in  the  October  London 
Quarterly,  in  relation  to  the  American  press  has  been 
attributed  to  Boz.  He  does  not  avow,  but  endorses  that 
article  in  his  notes.  It  is  now  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Dr.  Lardner — who  is  lecturing  in  one  of  our  eastern 
cities. 


t real  Losses  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  have  been 

sustained,  it  is  staled  by  merchants  of  that  city,  by  ‘the 
export  of  flour  alone. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Hamilton  (U  C.)  Journal,  that  the 
government  are  prepared,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  provincial  parliament,  to  propose  a bill  levy- 
ing a certain  duty  on  American  cattle,  pork,  cheese,  &c. 

The  Quebec  Gazette  says,  Canada  alone  has  cost  En- 
gland during  the  year  1841  about  four  millions  of  dollars. 
And  for  what?  On  account  of  boundary  disputes  with 
the  United  States,  which  might  have  been  settled  at  any 
time  during  the  last  fifty  years  on  the.  conditions  of  the 
late  treaty:  to  disorders  in  Canada,  occasioned  by  ac- 
knowledged acts  of  misgave rn me  11 1 by  the  home  minis- 
try, and  by  the  provincial  officers  under  their  control! 

Central  America.  Honduras  Recent  intelligence 
front  Honduras,  received  at  New  Orleans,  states  that 
Gen.  Morazan,  governor  of  Costa  Rica,  while  making 
preparauons  to  .invade  Nicaragua,  to  put  down  the  in- 
surgents, was  risen  against  fay  the  inhabitants,  defeated, 
his  troops  put  to  flight  and  himself  captured,  tied  up  and 
shot.  His  men  were  all  captured  or  killed.  The  negro 
and  Indian  race  are  getting  the  ascendancy. — N.  O.  Bui. 

Gqsiton  The  Liverpool  market  according  m advices 
by  the  (LfPBrt-We-stero.  was  dull,  but  prices  iiad  not  de- 
clined, though  sales  could -not  readily  be  effected  at  for- 
mer rates. 

The  Dengue, 'a  disease  which  occasioned  much  !suf- 
fering  about  fourteen  years  ago  in  Louisiana,  has  we  re- 
gret to  learn  from  the  New  Orleans  Courier,  again  ap- 
peared in  the  Lafourche  district  of  that  state. 

Diamonds.  There  has  been  a new  inventory  taken 
of  the  crown  diamonds  of  France,  which  corresponds 
with  that  taken  when  they  were  removed  from  Paris  to 
Ghent  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  7’he 
number  is  computed  ar  61,312,  weighing  21.75S  carats 
and  valued  at  21,900,269  francs. 

Damages  for  a slave.  By  a decision  of  Baltimore 
county  court,  the  Baltimore  and  Wilmington  Rail  Road 
company  have  had  to  pay  SI, 012  for  two  slaves  belong- 
ing to  G.  W.  Warring,  conveyed  in  the  company’s  ears 
out  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Defalcation.  There  has  been  a succession  of  hea- 
vy defaulters  detected  amongst  the  officers  lately  man- 
aging the  funds  of  the  city  of  New  York,  for  then- 
own  benefit  instead  of  the  public  benefit.  Lloyd,  Ste- 
venson, and  Ahern,  were  found  each  to  have  abstracted 
large  amounts,  and  to  the  list  is  now  added  Jamas  H. 
Ward,  the  mayor’s  first  marshal,  who  it  appears  has  heen 
so  appropriating  the  “hospital  money  tax,”  collected  of 
foreign  passengers,  to  an  amount  ascertained  to  be  over 
fifty,  and  probably,  may  turn  out  to  be  nearly  $100,000 

Election.  Mr.  Cross,  the  present  representative  in 
congress  from  Arkansas,  has  been  re-elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  1,778  votes  over  his  principal  opponent,  Cum- 
mins. 


Manufacturing  regulations.  The  Austrian  go- 
men:  has  issued  an  order  relative  to  the  ernploymei 
chtloren  in  iifnnufactories.  No  child  is  to  work' young 
than  rtine  years  old,  nor  none  tlmn,  unless  they  hav, 
been  three  years  frequenting  school,  and  receiving  reli- 
gious instruction-  From  9 to  12  years,  children  must 
not  work  above  10  hours.  From  12  to  16,  children  must 
not  work  above  12  hoursrwith  one  hour’s  interval.  No 
boy  or  girl  under  16  to  work  at  night.  * 

Organ  factory.  Mathjas  Schwab,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
making  one  of  the  largest  organs  ever  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  fora  church  in  Baltimore.  The  coat 
will  be  only  about  $4,000;  and  we  learn  his  organs  are 
considered  equal  to  any  manufactured  in  any  part-  of  the 
w°Bd.  [Wheeling  Times. 

Pore  is  selling  at  Alton,  III.  at  from  $1  25  to  ®i  50 
Per  hundred.  .Mess  pork  is  quoted  at  N.  Orleans  at  $8  a 
«8  50;  at  Cincinnati  $5. 

Phrenological  Mesmerism.  Mr.  Buchanan  com- 
menced his  course  of  lectures  in  New  York,  on  the  7th 
inst.  Mr.  B.  is  the  gentleman  who  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered the  practicability  of  applying  Mesmerism  to 
phrenology,  so  as  to  develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
indicated  by  certain  protuberances  of  the  head.  His 
lectures  are  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  interesting. 

Rail  road  items.  Western  (Mass.)  rail  rood.  The 
receipts  last  week  were  as  fellows,  viz.  Passengers, 
$4,990;  freight,  &c.,  $7,541;  total,  $12,531;  total  in  Oc- 
tober, $59, 141:  total  for  the  last  ten  months,  $424,010. 
The  year  1842  will  consequently  yield  over  half  a million 
of  dollars:  and  this  will  be  doing  wonders,  all  things 
considered. 

On  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  the  cars  for  Cum- 
berland now  reach  Baltimore  in  9 1-2  hours, — distance 
178  miles. 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain.  The  lords  commis- 
sioners of  her  majesty’s  treasury  have  certified  that  the 
actual  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  exceeded  the  actual  revenue  thereof, 
for  the  vear  ending  the  5th  of  July,  1842,  by  the  sum  of 
£1,467,704  12s. 

Steamers.  The  Great  Western  steamer  was  sold  at 
auction  whilst  last  in  England,  for  £40,000  sterling. 
The  agent  publishes  a refutation  of  tiie  report  that  she 
was  to  be  taken  off  of  the  line  to  New  York.  TheN. 
York  papers  asse'rt  that  the  Cunard  line  will  run  to 
that  port  instead  of  Boston,  next  season. 

The  steamer  Chili  arrived  at  Callao  August  2d,  from 
Valparaiso,  having  conveyed,  either  a part  or  the  whole 
of  the  distance,  104  passengers. 

A steam,  frigate,  built  by  an  American,  was  launched 
at  Constantinople,  on  the  27th  Sept,  in  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  his  ministers,  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
&c.,  and  named  Eseri  Diedid,  (new  work).  Her  ma- 
chinery (which  is  English),  had  long  been  waiting  for 
her. 


Alexandria  Canal  Company.  We  learn  that  the 
Georgetown  Ferry  Landing,  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
with  about  forty  acres  of  land,  the  wharf  in  Georgetown, 
building, boats.  &c.  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  Potomac  aqueduct,  has  been  judiciously  purchased 
for  the  Alexandria  canal  company — a valuable  invest- 
ment of  itself,  likely  to  bs  useful  for  the  canal  company, 
and  getting  rid  of  all  future  difficulty  with  the  ferry. 

[Alex.  Gaz. 

Bank  Items  The  Mobile  Chronicle  of  the  27th  ult. 
informs  us  that  in  consequence  of  the  State  banks  at  that 
place  having  refused  to  take  the  post  notes  of  the  planters 
and  Merchants  bank  of  Mobile,  a great  excitement  was 
occasioned  there  and  the  credit  of  the  latter  institution 
went  down  materially. 

The  cashier  of  the  bank  at  Terre  Haui,  heretofore 
thought  highly  of,  is  stated  to  be  a defaulter  to  the  amount 
of  ®2,000. 

The  quarterly  average  of  the  weekly  liabilities  and  as- 
sets of  tiie  Bank  of  England,  from  the  18:h  of  July  10  the 
8th  of  October,  both  inclusive,  was  os  follows: 

Liabilities.  Assets- 

Circulation  £20,004  000  Securities  £ 22  572.000 

Deposites  9,363,000  Bullion  9,633,000 


£29,372,000  | £33,205  000 

Ohio  Banks,  The  recent  election  in  Ohio  was  largely 
influenced  by  the  question,  whether  to  renew  the  bank 
charters  which  are  about  to  expire,  or  to  grant  any  new 
ones.  The  result  may  he  consider:  d as  conclusive  againgt 
banks.  There  are  eleven  bank  charters  that  expire  tips 
winter  in  Oiiio. 

Bankrupts.  The  number  of  applicants  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bankrupt  law  in  Illinois  already  exceeds  one 
thousand. 

Boxing  Match  Extra.  Two  of  the  divers  employed 
in  breaking  up  the  wreck  of  the  Royal  George,  recently 
quarrelled  and  actually  fought  at  the  bottom  of  ibs  sea, 
in  twelve  fathom  water!  One  of  them  was  brought  up 
nearly  exhausted,  and  hod  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital.^ 
The  dispute  was  about  slinging  q large  timber  to  send 
up. 

Canada-  Tho  Bajilie  has  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  surveyor  genera)  and  commissioner  of  crown  lands, 
an  event  which  seems  to  excite  some  imprest  in  the  pro- 
vince. The  St,  John  and  Quebec  papers  mention  the 
occurrence  of  a number  of  rqercq.qnie  failures  in 


Elections  took  place  on  Tuesday  last  in  New  York 
and  Delaware.  The  former  has  gone  in  favor  of  the 
Van  Bure n party  in  all  its  departments.  The  majority 
for  Bouck,  as  governor,  so  far  as  heard  from  is  23,511 — 
showing  a whig  loss  of  30.302  votes,  compared  with  the 
election  of  1840.  The  probability  is,  that  of  the  34  re 
presentatives  to  congress,  24  will  he  Van  Buren,  and  10 
whig*.  Of  the  eight  state  realtors  elected,  seven  are 
Van  Buren,  and  1 whig,  Of  representatives.  81  Van 
Buren,  25  wings,  and  23  to  be  heard  from,  The  whigs 
elected  two  of  the  four  congressmen  from  the  city  of 
New  York —now  represented  by  four  Van  Buren  mem- 
bers; Phoenix,  (W.)  beating  E.  H,  Nieoll,  (V.  BJ  by 
899  votes,  and  Hamilton  Fish,  beating  Mclfeon,  the  pre- 
sent V.  B member  107  votes.  The  city  gavp  the  Van 
Buren  governor  a majority  of  2,080  votes,  upwards  of 
40,000  voles  being  taken.,  Eleven  Van  P iren  and  two 
whigs  are  elected  from  the  city  to  the  legislature-  Alba- 
ny gave  235  whig  majority,  but  the  other  river  counties 
generally  gave  increased  Van  Buren  majorities. 

Delaware  has  gone  for  the  wings  Nmv  Castle  gave 
a Van  Buren  majority  of  199.  Kent  county  a wing ma- 
jority of  152,  and  Sussex  7?.  making  an  aggregate  whig 
majority  in  the  state  of  30.  Rodney  ;wfiig)  is  elected  to 
conariss.  The  senate  wii!  stand  7 whigs,  2 Van  Buren, 
of  the  house  14  whigs  7 Van  Buren, 

Ex-vice  president  Col,  R.  M.  Johnson,  reached 
Washington  from  the  north  on  the  5th  inst.  A meeting  of 
his  friends  was; convened,  and  the  poj.  arranged  tp  meet 
them  this  day  at  Apollo  Hall,  where  the  war  worn  vete- 
ran will  be  cordially  greeted  by  his  fellow  citizens, 

Emigrants.  Up  •<>  'he  33th  Mr,,  there  had  arrived  tit 
Quebec,  this  year.  43,778  steerage  find  0 ) 3 cabin  pasppn- 
gersj  being  qn  jnprease  uf  15,508  upon  last  year  to  same 
date. 

Gastronomic).  A patriotic  Frenchman  has  observed, 
“I  regard  the  discovery  of  a dish  us  a tar  .pore  interest- 
ing event  titan  the  discovers  of  a star;  for  we  h«vp  al- 
Wjjvs  stars  enough,  hut  Can  »pyer  have  too  many  dishes} 
and  I should  not  regal'd  ttieeqi  r.ee  fps sufficiently  honor- 
ed . p represented  among  us  Ljrit.il  J stp  a cpo|y  in  ffie  first 
pines  uf  thp  institute,’' 

Labor  in  France.  It  appears  from  n ststtisHpq)  table 
which  has  been  recently  published,  that  dip  average 
price  of  IjjbQr  ttt  Frsmi'P  >b  1 1)':  rH-V.  per  day.  In  lire  de- 
partment nt  dip  it  is  I lr,  )n  -the  Seine  In- 

fepeure  it  is§  tr,  Irj  the  department  of  tjip  Seine,  which 
includes  Paris,  the  finite  ip  higher,  bgt  this  ;a  g ,0g|Uq»y 
case  qs  regards  ffie  gefHff&l  rqie, 


Steamboat  items.  The  steamboat  engineers  of  Cin- 
cinnati have  formed  an  association  having  for  its  object 
to  remedy  the  crying  evils  attendant  upon  the  present 
stale  of  steamboat  navigation  upon  the  western  waters. 
This  no  doubt  will  bs  acceptable  news  to  persons  travel-, 
ling  in  that  direction. 

Silk.  The  bounty  paid  on  silk,  from  the  treasury  of 
Massachusetts,  this  year,  amounts  to  $33.51.51,  This  is 
an  about  one-third  larger  than  last  year. 

Tobacco.  The  American  oh  amber  of  commerce  at 
Liverpool  have  addressed  a memorial  to  sir  Robert  Peel 
urging  the  necessity  of  a reduction  of  the  present  enor- 
mous duty  upon  tobacco.  No  answer  had  been  return- 
ed to  the,  memorialists. 

Transportation,  We  understand  that  the  different 
transportation  companies  on  the  Pennsylvania  public 
works  wii!  close  then  ppertuiuns  for  the  season  on  the  lgtlj 
of  this  month,  [V,  S.  Gaz.,  - 

Treasury  notes.  1st  November.  Outstanding,  of  the 
issue  prior  to  the  Slsto!  January,  J842,  according  to  the 
recent  official  estimate  $3,823,653  26.  Amount  issued 
under  the.  qct  of  31st  June, .1842,  $7,81)0, 3,25  59.  Amount 
entered  sit  the  treasury  office,  and  in  the  bands  of  tl>§ 
assisting  officers,  including  $30,000  oqnpeijed.  in  the 
hands  of  the  collector  qt  New  Orleans.  and  notes  issued 
under  the  act  of  8 1st  August,  1842,  making  in  all 
$10,039.1)56  18, 

The  Millerites  have  spread  llieir  broad  tetjt  at  Hew? 
ark,  and  arq  preaching  tire  ‘‘Second  Adve.it, ’’  to  tho 
people  of  New  Jersey,  Their  meeting  is  expected  to 
continue  fbr  ten  {jnye,  An  article  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  public  papers,  which  asserts  that  fhgy  bays  lately 
disco ve red  that  the  entj  of  the  world  is  nut  iu  take  plac6 
op  the  |gd  April,  but  on  the  4[h  oi  July  nest,  A }afer 
rpmor  defers  the  great  event  to  exactly  a century  front 
thg  preceding  date';  8 rpifcmjlp  jq  the  p;d«uktjon  having 
been  (leleotcd, 

Un  J vers  a Lirv*  a-  The  DnivercKlict  Register,  for  1848, 
-says  there  are  in  the  D, hied  State.-  sixty-' wo  associations, 
9!§  societies,  577  meeting  lyujses,  and  576  preachers, W 
Puri  g lire  past  year,  tlje  denomination  hqs  gained  png 
siqte  cunyeutiun,  three  associations,  58  societies,  46  meuts 
in'g  houses  anc!  48  preachers. 

WfiPAT-  last  average  price  of  wheat  in  England 
wt)s  pis  6 l.;--iiie  average  of  six.  weeks  52s.  8d,;  duly 
Jfik  Ti-e  gitiiganiV.  jqqrn.al,  111.  quotes  the  price  there 
at  as  cents.  At  BaUipipro  prime  ted  lyfaryUfid  opm- 
1 prs^nci.a  80  tp  85;  inferior  60  to  7$. 
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Foreign  affairs — British  statistics. 

National  affair®. 

States  of  the  uni  >n. 

Statistics — inipuris  and  exports  of  U.  States  for  the 
year  ending  30th  Sept.  1 S4 1 — British  shipping  & tonnage. 

Politics  of  the  day — national  convention  proposed 
ft  Tennessee  representatives  to  be  held  at  Baltimore  in 
N<  veubcr,  1843,  to  nominate  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent. 

Miscellaneous- 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain — official, — and  presi- 
dent’s proclamation. 

Mr.  Ada.ms’s  address— concluded. 

Chronicle. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

AMERICAN  PROVISIONS  IN  ENGLAND. 

First  sale  of  provisions  under  the  new  tariff,  Liverpool- 

On  Tuesday  the  first  sales  of  foreign  provisions 
under  the  new  scale  of  duties,  took  place  in  this 
town.  The  quantity  offered  was  considerable,  and 
the  attendance  appears  to  have  been  extremely  good, 
many  persons  having  come  from  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  on  this  account  the  prices  ob- 
tained offer  a less  fair  criterion  of  the  rates  likely  to 
be  permanently  realized  for  articles  of  the  same  de- 
scription. The  pork  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- 
rite  article,  but,  being  put  up  in  lots  too  large  for 
country  dealers,  many  were,  doubtless,  prevented 
purchasing  who  would  afterwards  take  small  sup- 
plies from  the  retailers.  After  all,  it  appears  that 
She  prices  did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  expectation 
of  the  importers,  some  of  whom,  consequently,  with- 
drew their  parcels.  Wehave  been  favored  with  re- 
ports of  the  sales  from  several  of  the  respectable 
brokers  concerned,  but  the  substance  of  the  whole 
will  be  found  embodied  in  the  following,  which  has 
been  carefully  prepared  by  Messrs.  Leech,  Harrison 
& Co: 

“Yesterday,  the  10th  of  October,  was  the  day  fix- 
ed by  the  new  tariff  for  the  payment  of  the  reduced 
duties  on  sailed  provisions,  and,  in  consequence, 
public  sales  to  a considerable  extent  were  arranged 
to  take  place  this  day.  These  sales  comprised  1,522 
bbls.  American  beef:  2,199  do.  do.  pork;  311  do.  do. 
hams;  691  bbls.  Canadian  pork;  35  do.  do.  beef — 
and  excited  considerable  interest  and  curiosity.  The 
attendance  of  town  and  country  dealers  at  the  sales 
was  numerous,  and  there  were  some  gentlemen  from 
Ireland;  the  latter,  no  doubt,  chiefly  to  watch  the 
progress  of  a trade  threatening  to  interfere  with  that 
which  they  have  enjoyed  exclusively  for  so  long. 

“It  must  be  observed,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  United  States’  meats  were  imported  some  months 
ago,  and,  having  been  cured  before  it  was  known  that 
there  would  be  a change  in  the  British  duties,  were 
not  so  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  consumers  here,  as 
doubtless  they  will  be  rendered  hereafter.  The  pork 
was  generally  very  well  fed,  though  rather  fatter 
than  the  usual  run  of  Irish.  Of  the  beef,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  observed,  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
well  fed. 

“We  question  whether  the  sales  have  resulted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  importers  generally;  the  buy- 
ers evidently  acted  with  more  wariness  from  being 
new  to  the  trade. 

“Of  the  United  States’  provisions  a large  portion 
was  withdrawn.  The  hams  sold  fetched  30s.  6d.  to 
31s.  per  cwt.,  duty  paid,  prime  beef,  38s.  to  39s.  per 
barrel,  duty  paid;  a very  old  parcel  went  even  lower; 
pork  41s.  to  46s.  per  bid.  duty  paid.  The  Canadian 
pork  realized  43s.  to  46s.  per  bbl.  duty  paid.  Of 
Canadian  beef  there  was  little  offered,  which  realiz- 
ed for  prime  46s.  to  48s.,  and  one  lot  of  prime  mes? 
50s.  per  bbl.  duty  paid. 

“Several  parcels  of  American  cheese  were  offered 
and  sold  at  36s.  6J.  to  46s.  61.  per  cwt.,  duty  paid, 
for  inferior  to  middling  quality,  whilst  a few  lots 
of  good  brought  50s.  to  54s.  per  cwt.,  duty  paid. 

British  Statistics — Real  Property. — Accord- 
ing to  a return  made  to  an  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons last  session,  it  appears  that  the  total  annual 
value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  poor-rates  in 
England  is  .£59,685.412;  of  which  .£30, 448,891  con- 
sisted of  landed  property,  <£22,991,472  of  dwelling 
bouses,  and  .£6,244,949  of  all  other  kinds  of  property. 
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Middlesex,  although  the  smallest  county  but  one, 
namely,  Rutland,  comprising  as  it  does  the  greater 
part  of  Lop.don,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  richest 
county  of  the  kingdom;  its  total  annual  value  of  real 
property  assessed  amounting  to  no  less  than  £t,293,- 
369.  This  sum  is  thus  distributed:  Landed  property. 
<£304,653;  dwelling-houses,  <£6,680,202;  all  other 
kinds  of  properly,  <£308, 514. 

Yorkshire  ranks  next  to  Middlesex  in  point  ol 
wealth;  its  total  annual  value  of  assessed  property- 
being  <£5,448,494,  distributed  as  follows:  Lauded  pro- 
perty, <£3,865  496;  dwelling-houses,  <£1,817,739;  all 
other  kinds  of  property,  <£575.259. 

Lancashire  comes  next.  The  total  annual  value 
of  real  property  assessed  in  the  county  of  Lancaster 
is  <£5,266.606,  made  up  as  follows:  Landed  property , 
<£1,402,208;  dwelling-houses,  <£2,449,196;  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  <£1,415,202. 

Rutland,  as  it  is  the  smallest,  so  it  is  also  the  least 
wealthy  county;  its  total  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty being  only  <£119.134,  composed  as  follows: 
Landed  property,  <£106,1 19;  dwelling-houses, <£9,104: 
all  other  kinds  of  property,  <£3,911. 

Westmoreland  is  the  next  least  wealthy  county;  the 
total  annual  value  of  its  real  property  assessed  be- 
ing £266,335;  made  up  of  real  property,  <£221,054: 
dwelling-houses,  <£37,374;  all  other  kinds  of  property, 
£7,907 

Huntingdon  is  next,  the  total  annual  value  of  its 
real  property  assessed  being  £317,718,  made  up  as 
follows:  Landed  property, £236,633;  dwelling-houses, 
£71,221;  all  other  kinds  of  property,  £9,864. 

The  sum  levied  for  poor-rates  in  England  for  the 
year  ending  Lady-day,  1841,  was  £6,009,564.  The 
rate  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty assessed  in  1841  was,  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, 2s. 

It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  rates 
are  highest  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  we 
are  not  accusletned  to  refer  to  as  the  most  distressed. 
The  highest  rated  county  is  Wilts,  in  which  the  rate 
amounts  to  3s.  in  the  pound.  In  Sussex  the  rate  is 
only  one  penny  in  the  pound  less  than  in  Wiltshire, 
namely,  2s.  lid.  In  Buckinghamshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Surrey,  the  rate  is  2s.  9d.  in  the  pound;  in  Essex, 
Dorset,  Gloucester,  and  Southampton,  it  is  2s.  8d.; 
whilst  in  Yorkshire  it  is  only  Is.  lid.,  and  in  Lanca- 
shire Is.  8d. 

The  rate  per  head  of  annual  value  of  real  property 
is,  for  the  whole  kingdom.  £3  19s.  7d.  The  rate  per 
head  is  highest  irt  Herefordshire,  namely,  £5  19s.  Id., 
and  lowest  in  Cornwall,  namely.  £2  13s.  41.  The 
area  of  England  in  English  statute  acres,  is  31,770, 
615.  The  average  annual  value  per  acre  for  the 
whole  kingdom  is  19s.  2d.  Middlesex  is  the  county 
in  which  the  value  reaches  the  highest  point — the 
average  value  there  is  £l  14s.  per  acre.  In  Leices- 
tershire the  annual  value  per  acre,  is  £1  7s.,  and  in 
Lancashire  £l  5s.  The  county  in  which  land  is  of 
the  lowest  value  is  Westmoreland,  where  the  average 
annual  value  per  acre  is  only  9s.  Id.;  in  Northumber- 
land it  is  12s.  9d.,  and  in  Sussex  it  is  13s.  6d. 

The  total  annual  value  of  real  property  in  Wales 
assessed  to  the  poor-rates  is  £2,854,618,  of  which 
£2,206  146  consists  of  landed  property,  £394,929  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  £253,543  of  all  other  kinds  of 
property. 

The  total  sum  levied  in  Wales  for  poor-rates  for 
the  year  ended  Lady-day,  1841,  was  £342,264  The 
average  rate  in  the  pound  for  the  whole  country  is 
higher  than  in  England,  it  being  2s.  in  the  latter,  and 
2s.  5d.  in  Wales.  The  poor-rates  are  highest  in  Car- 
narvonshire, namely,  3s.  2d.  in  the  pound,  and  lowest 
in  Brecon,  Is.  7d. 

The  area  of  Wales  in  English  statute  acres  is 
4,752,000.  The  average  annual  value  per  acre  for 
the  whole  country  is  9s.  3d.  Land  is  most  valuable 
in  Anglesea,  where  the  average  value  is  19s.;  and 
least  valuable  in  Merionethshire,  where  the  average 
value  is  4s.  8d. 

CHILI. 

^The  brig  Philip  Hone,  which  arrived  at  N.  York 
on  Friday  in  ninety  days  from  Valparaiso,  brings  la- 
ter intelligence  from  Valparaiso  and  Coquinibo,  The 
people  in  the  country  are  almost  continually  at  war 
with  each  other.  On  the  12th  July  they  had  a se- 
vere engagement,  in  which  there  were  15(1  killed  and 
I a greater  number  wounded,  among  whom  were  bro- 
thers who  fought  against  each  other.  An  account 
I of  this  reached  the  governor  at  Valparaiso,  who  ira 


mediately  sent  a body  of  troops  to  restore  order 
The  cause  of  this  outbreak  is  said  to  be  some  reli- 
gious feud,  in  the  province  of  Coquinibo  there  are 
great  difficulties  with  the  Buenos  Ayreans  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Catamareu,  who  are  continually  making 
encroachments  and  destroying  cattle,  houses.  Ac.  arid 
immediately  retreating  to  the  mountains  within  their 
own  borders.  These  depredations  have  become  so 
frequent  that,  although  peace  has  been  declared,  the 
Chilians  have  collected  a great  force  and  threaten  to 
march  without  delay  unless  satisfaction  is  promptly 
given.  The  \var  has  not  yet  ceased  between  the  Bo- 
livians in  the  noAh  and  the  Peruvians  in  the  south, 
but  rages  with  much  more  violence  than  ever. 

CUBA. 

The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis  says,  on  the  authority 
of  letters  from  Havana,  that  Mr.  Turnbull,  late 
English  consul  there,  is  deranged,  and  that  his  pro- 
ceedings at  Givara  were  but  an  outbreak  of  his  in- 
sanity'. 

MEXICO. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  has  dates  from  Mexico 
city  to  the  15th,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  19th 
ultimo,  being  fif'een  days  later,  than  previous  intelli- 
gence, The  expedition  against  Yucatan  sailed  on 
the  last  of  the  above  dates,  under  the  general  com- 
mand of  Don  Jose  Vincent  Minon.  General  Bravo 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Executive  office,  and  president  Santa  Anna  has  retir- 
ed to  his  plantation  for  the  benefitof  his  health,  which 
had  become  enfeebled.  In  a proclamation  to  the 
nation  he  promises,  as  soon  as  his  health  shall  permit, 
to  resume  the  executive  functions  in  accordance  with 
the  expressed  public  will.  In  the  Congress,  in  its 
session  of  October  15,  a proposed  amendment  of  the 
constitntion  was  rejected  by  a small  majority  for 
the  second  time.  The  Federalists  opposed  the  pro- 
ject on  the  ground  that  its  provisions  savored  too 
much  of  Centralism  arid  did  not  sufficiently  conform 
to  the  good  old  Constitution  of  1824.  This  second 
rejection  was  considered  a hard  blow  at  the  popula- 
rity of  Santa  Anna. 

TEXAS. 

We  have  Galveston  papers  to  the  2d  instant.  The 
MthdNovember  was  appointed  for  the  assembling  of 
the  congress  of  the  republic  at  Washington.  There 
had  been  no  further  collision  between  the  Texian 
and  Mexican  troops,  though  the  latter  were  still  abid- 
ing within  the  territory  of  Texas,  and  had  been  re- 
inforced by  some  five  hundred  men  under  gen.  Am- 
pudia.  Their  army,  reported  to  number  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  were  fortifying  themselves  at  the 
Presidio  del  Rio  Grande,  where  gen.  Burleson  de- 
signed to  attack  them  as  soon  as  he  received  sufficient 
reinforcements  to  carry  his  purpose  into  effect.  He 
had,  however,  but  a small  force  under  his  immediate 
command.  The  army  which  the  Texians  were  or- 
ganizing to  marclt  to  the  frontier  was  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  general  Somerville.  There 
were  already  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  troops 
in  the  field,  whose  head-quarters  were  established  at 
Gonzales.  They  expected  to  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  the  frontier  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  persons  who 
were  killed  and  taken  prisoners  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember last,  being  members  of  the  unfortunate  Fay- 
ette company  of  volunteers  which  was  so  dreadfully 
cut  to  pieces’  on  that  day  in  a skirmish  with  the  Mex- 
icans near  the  Salado,  an  account  of  which  action 
we  have  heretofore  published: 

Killed  during  the  engagement  —Nicholas  M. 
Dawson  of  Tennessee;  Zadock  Woods,  of  Missouri; 
John  W.  Pendleton,  of  Missouri;  Robert  Barkley,  of 
Texas;  Edward  Trimble,  of  Missouri;  John  W,  Scal- 
lorn,  of  Tennessee;  Isa  Jones,  of  Alabama;  Elam 
Scallorn.  of  Tennessee;  Thomas  Butler,  of  Tennes- 
see; Richard  Slack,  of  Delaware;  John  Cummings,  of 
Maine;  T.  J-  Church,  Rf  Tennessee;  Harvey  V/.  Hal), 
of  Tennessee;  David  Berry,  of  Virginia;  John  Dancp, 
of  Tennessee;  F.  W.  Brookfield,  of  New  York;  Tho- 
mas S-  Simmes,  of  Tennessee;  George  A.  Hill,  of 
Mississippi;  Charles  S.  Field,  o.f  New  York;  Jerome 
B.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky;  John  F-  Jones,  of  Ala- 
bama; Robert  M.  Eastland,  of  Tennessee;  Mr,  Paris, 
of  Gonzales;  one  unknown  of  Gonzales;  John  Mc- 
Crady,  of  do.;  James  Alley,  of  do.;  Mr-  Pitts,  of  do.; 
six. men  from  Quen'o;  a negro  belonging  to  Mr,  Mau- 
rick. 
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son,  of  Tennessee:  David  S.  hirueguay,  of  North 
Carol  in?;  Joseph  Shaw,  of  Indiana;  Melurn  Harrell, 
of.  Mobile;  R.  A.  Barkl-y,  of  Tennessee;  N'orjjian 
Woods,  of  Missouri;  J.  C.  Robinson,  of  Missouri; 
Wm.  Trimble,  of  Missouri;  Wm  Coultri,.;  Edward 
Martin,  of  New  York;  Allen  Murrell,  of  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Patterson  and  John  Brady,  of  Alabama.  Gen. 
H.  Woods  and  Asa  Miller  made  their  escape.  James 
White  sent  back  on  express. 

The  prisoners  lately  captured  by  gen.  Woll  are 
stated  to  be  at  Santa  Rosa,  a small  village  about  fifty 
miles  west  of  the  Presidio,  on  the  road  to  Monterey. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  will  be  detained  at  that  pla-'e 
until  orders  can  be  received  from  Santa  Anna.  It  is 
reported  that  gen.  Woll  mentioned,  just  before  he 
left  Bexar,  that  they  would  probably  be  released  in 
two  months,  or  as  soon  as  news  could  be  received 
from  Mexico.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  names 
of  these  prisoners: 

List  of  prisoners  taken  at  Bexar,  Septemrer 
11,  1842. — L.  Colquhoun,  A.  Neill,  A.  Hutchinson, 
W.  E.  Jones,  F.  W.  Robinson,  F.  S.  Gray, -Chancy 
Johnson,  G.  Van  Ness,  D.  C.  Ogden,  J.  Trampail,  J. 
C.  Morgan,  W.  C.  Riddle,.— James  Merchant,  John 
Riddle,  John  Tewig,  Pc.  CTNeighbors,  Dr.  S.  Booker, 
■AL  A.  Maverick,  N.  Herbert,  H.  A.  Alsbury,  David 
MorgMyJfilfn  Young,  Samuel  G.  Morvell,  S.  R.  No- 
bles, Wm.  Bugg,  J.  W Browne,  A.  Fitzgerald,  Isaac 
Allen,  Simon  Glenn,  F.  McKay,  George  Voss,  E. 
Brown,  W.  O.  Philan,  John  Lehman,  J.  J.  Davis, 
John  Forester,  Joshua  N.  Cruz.  J Dalrymple,  Mag- 
nus B.  Raper,  A.  Ellery,  John  Perry,  Truman  B. 
Beck,  John  R.  Cunningham,  Jackson  Leslie,  John 
Lee,  John  Smith,  C.  W.  Peterson,  Riley  Jackson,  G 
C.  Hatch,  Samuel  Stone,  George  P.  Schaeffer,  John 
Hancock. 

It  is  stated  with  confidence  in  the  Couriei  des 
Etats  Unis,  upon  the  faith  of  recent  private  letters 
from  Paris,  that  the  French  and  English  governments 
have  determined  to  unite  in  offering  their  mediation 
between  Mexico  and  Texas,  to  the  end  of  inducing 
the  recognition  by  Mexico  of  the  independence  of 
Texas,  and  of  consolidating  peace  between  them. 

On  the  17lh  October,  information  was  given  at 
head  quarters,  by  Mr.  John  W.  Smith,  that  general 
Woll  was  positively  on  the  Nueces,  and  that  on  the 
8th  he  had  received  a reinforcement  of  about  500, 
and  that  all  the  militia  of  eastern  Mexico  was  or- 
dered to  his  assistance,  and  would  reach  the  Nueces 
in  less  than  ten  days  from  that  date.  The  Mexicans 
living  in  and  about  San  Antonio,  are  quite  indepen- 
dent. and  directly  boast  of  their  defence  against  the 
troops,  to  wit:  That  general  Woll  will  come  for  the 
remainder  of  them,  &c.;  that  contrary  lo  their  cus- 
tomary hospitality  heretofore  extended  to  the  troops 
at  that  point,  they  clandestinely  drove  their  beef  and 
stocks  some  25  or  50  miles  south,  to  secure  them"  on 
their  march  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  speak  more  free 
of  the  matter  than  formerly.  Mr.  Smith  is  fully 
satisfied  of  the  fact  that  the  enemy  at  the  Neuces 
will  amount  to  5,000  or  6,000  in  10  days;  and  that 
Woll  has  regular  communication  with  the  Mexicans 
of  San  Antonio;  that  in  his  opinion  they  cannot  any 
longer  be  recognised  even  as  neutrals,  much  less 
friends,  in  this  expedition. 

About  l,400Texian  troops  were  assembled  at  Gon- 
zales on  the  17th  October.  A letter  written  by  a 
gentleman  at  La  Grange,  under  date  of  25th  Octo- 
ber, says:  that  there  were  300  men  assembled  at  that 
place  who  would  commence  crossing  the  Colorado 
on  the  next  day.  The  river  was  very  high,  and 
would  retard  the  passage  of  the  troops  several  days. 
Gen.  Burleson  passed  through  that  place  on  the  24th 
ult.  on  his  way  home,  and  stated  that  400  troops 
would  turn  out  from  Bastrop  and  Travis  counties, 
and  it  was  believed  there  would  be  3,000  men  at  San 
Antonio  by  the  5th  of  November. 

A gentleman  who  left  Bexar  on  the  19th  October 
says,  that  the  spies  who  went  in  pursuit  of  gen.  W oil, 
followed  the  trail  of  his  army  about  thirty  miles  be- 
yond the  Nueces,  and  found  carts,  wagons,  and  arti- 
cles of  furniture  strewn  along  the  road  that  had  been 
apparently  left  to  expedite  his  flight.  The  spies  say 
that  the  trail  indicated  that  he  fled  with  great  preci- 
pitation, and  stopped  to  build  camp  fires  only  once 
or  twice  on  the  route  to  the  Presidio. 

Prisoners. — A gentleman  from  Gonzales,  states 
that  it  was  reported  at  that  place,  that  the  prisoners 
lately  captured  by  gen.  Woll,  are  at  Santa  Rosa,  a 
small  village  about  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Presidio, 
the  road  to  Monterey.  It  is  supposed  that  they  will 
be  detained  at  that  place  until  orders  can  be  received 
from  Santa  Anna.  It  is  reported  that  general  Woll 
mentioned,  just  before  he  left  Bexar,  that  they  would 
probably  he  released  in  two  months,  or  as  soon  as 
new.-,  ci  uid  be  received  from  Mexico. 

The  latest  accounts  state  that  the  Mexican  forces 
under  general  Woll,  having  retreated  from  the  soil 
oi  Texas,  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

LETTER  FORM  LORD  ABERDEEN  TO  THE  LORDS  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  THE  ADMIRALTY. 

Foreign  office,  May  20,  1842. 

My  lords:  i beg  to  call  your  lordships’  attention 
to  the  subject  of  the  instruction  given  to  her  majes- 
ty’s naval  officers  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  with  reference  thereto,  as 
detailed  in  the  papers  named  in  the  margin  of  this 
letter. 

Her  majesty’s  advocate  general,  to  whom  these 
papers  have  been  submitted,  has  reported  that  he 
cannot  take  upon  himself  to  advise  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings described  as  having  taken  place  at  Galli- 
nas,  New  Cestos,  and  Sea  Bay  are  strictly  justifiable,, 
or  that  the  instructions  to  her  majesty’s  naval  offi- 
cers, as  referred  to  in  these  papers,  are  such  as  can 
with  perfect  legality  be  carried  into  execution. 

The  queen’s  advocate  is  of  opinion  that  the  block- 
ading rivers,  landing  and  destroying  buildings,  and 
carrying  off’  persons  held  in  slavery  in  countries  with 
which  Great  Britain  is  not  at  war,  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the 
provisions  of  any  existing  treaties,  and  that,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade,  a good,  however  eminent,  should  not  be  at- 
tained otherwise  than  by  lawful  means. 

Accordingly,  with  reference  to  the  proceedings  of 
Captain  Nurse  at  Rio  Pongas,  on  the  28lh  of  April, 
’41,  as  well  as  to  the  letters  addressed  from  this  de- 
partment lo  the  admiralty  on  the  6th  April,  the  1st 
and  7th  June  and  the,  28th  July  of  last  year,  I would 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  lordships  that  it 
is  desirable  that  her  majesty’s  naval  officers  employ- 
ed in  suppressing  the  slave  trade  should  be  instruct- 
ed to  abstain  from  destroyingslave  factories  and  car- 
rying off  persons  held  in  slavery,  unless  the  power 
upon-  whose  territory  or  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  factories  or  the  slaves  are  found,  should,  by  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  or  by  formal  written 
agreement  with  British  ofiicers,  have  empowered  her 
majesty’s  naval  forces  to  take  those  steps  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  and  that  if,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  destroy  any  factory,  it  should  be  found  to 
contain  merchandise  or  other  property  which  there 
may  be  reason  to  suppose  to  belong  to  foreign  tra- 
ders, rare  should  be  taken  not  to  include  such  pro- 
perty in  the  destruction  of  the  factory. 

With  respect  to  the  blockading  rivers,  it  appears 
from  the  papers  referred  to  that  the  terms  blockade 
and  blockading  have  been  used  by  the  British  officers, 
when  adverting  to  the  laudable  practice  of  station- 
ing cruisers  off  Ihe  slave  trading  stations,  with  a 
view  the  belter  to  intercept  vessels  carrying  on  slave 
trade  contrary  to  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  powers  to  which  such  vessels  belong. 

But  as  the  term  blockade,  properly  used,  extends  to 
an  interdiction  of  all  trade,  and  indeed  all  commu- 
nication with  the  place  blockaded,  I beg  leave  to  sub- 
mit for  your  lordship’s  consideration  whether  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  caution  her  majesty’s  naval  officers 
upon  this  head,  lest  by  the  inadvertent  and  repeated 
use  of  the  term  blockade,  the  exercise  of  the  duty 
confined  to  British  officers  in  suppressing  slave  trade 
might,  by  any  one,  be  confounded  with  the  very  dif- 
ferent one  of  actual  blockade.  1 have,  &c. 

ABERDEEN. 

SIX  HOSTILE  TARIFFS  WITHIN  TEN 
MONTHS.  At  no  period  of  our  history,  except 
during  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon,  has  such  an 
alarming  succession  of  blows  been  struck  by  foreign 
governments  at  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land as  since  the  entrance  of  sir  Robert  Peel  upon 
office.  We  do  not  say  that  it  has  been  owing  to 
the  inattention  of  our  own  government,  though  in 
another  article  we  show  that  ministers  are  very  ill 
supplied  with  commercial  intelligence  by  their 
agents;  but  we  state  the  simple  fact,  that  within  the 
last  ten  months  no  less  than  six  hostile  tariffs  have 
been  published  by  other  countries:  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  year  may  not  conclude  without  adding  a 
seventh.  We  state  these  facts  for  no  parly  purpose 
whatever,  but  with  a view  of  calling  the  serious  at- 
tention of  government,  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
country  to  the  events  themselves,  and  to  the  conside- 
rations they  suggest  as  to  the  future  commercial  po- 
licy of  England. 

First,  we  shall  enumerate  the  hostile  tariffs  that 
have  been  passed,  with  their  respective  dates,  and 
add  the  briefest  possible  explanation  of  their  bear- 
ing on  English  commerce. 

1.  The  Russian  tariff,  issued  in  November,  1841; 
by  which  the  duty  on  worsted  or  woollen  goods,  and 
mixed  worsted  and  cotton,  was  raised  from  one  sil- 
ver rouble  per  lb.  to  one  silver  rouble  and  75  copecks 


(that  K from  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  2<i.  per  lb.  English,)  the 
new  duty  is  from  200  to  300  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
printed  goods  are  prohibited.  The  king. of  Prussia 
during  his  visit  to  St.  Petersburg!!,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  issue  a more  favorable  ukase  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  Prussia. 

2.  The  Portuguese  tariff,  bearing  date  the  12lh 
December,  1841,  by  which  the  duties  on  English 
woollens  were  raised  from  360  reis  per  lb  to  600 
reis  per  lb.  The  latter  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  44  per  cent,  on  the  average  qnalilies  of  cloth 
sent  to  Portugal.  Before  1837  (in  which  year  the 
tariff’  was  raised)  the  duties  were  only  about  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  (though  nominally  15  percent.)  A 
favorable  tariff  is  now  in  course  of  negotiation. 

3.  The  French  tariff,  bearing  date  the  26th  June, 
1842;  by  which  the  duties  on  English  linen  yarns 
and  linens  were  doubled,  and  made  almost  entirely 
prohibitory — this  being  by  far  our  largest  branch  of 
export,  to  France. 

4.  The  Belgian  tariff,  issued  in  July,  1842;  by 
which  the  duty  on  English  linens  and  linen  yarn  was 
raised  to  the  same  prohibitory  rates  as  the  French 
duty,  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of  France,  and 
with  a view  of  preventing  the  smuggling  of  English 
linens  and  yarns  into  that  country  through  Belgium. 

5.  The  United  States  tariff,  bearing  date  August, 
1842;  by  which  the  duties  on  woollens  was  raised 
from  29  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  on  worsted 
goods  from  20  to  30  per  cer.t.  and  on  cotton  goods 
the  duty  was  made  nominally  30  per  cent,  but  on 
some  binds  of  goods  it  is  in  reality  from  100  to  200 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  on  many  kinds  of  cottons, 
woollens,  and  other  goods  the  duty  will  be  prohibi- 
tory. 

6.  The  German  league  tariff,  passed  September, 
1842;  by  which  the  duty  on  one  of  the  largest  branch- 
es of  our  exports,  namely  worsted  goods,  figured  or 
printed,  is  raised  from  30  dollars  to  50  dollars  per 
cwt.  so  as  to  be  in  many  cases  prohibitory;  and  uy 
which  the  duty  on  quincaillerie  or  hardware  is  increas- 
ed probably  50  dollars  per  cwt. 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  next  month  the  Bra- 
zilian tariff  may  be  raised  very  greatly — the  Bra- 
zilian government  having  given  notice  to  that  effect; 
but  we  hope  this  severe  blow  will  be  averted  by  the 
concessions  which  Mr.  Ellis,  the  special  minister 
lately  sent  out  to  Brazil,  is  empowered  to  make  on 
the  sugar  duties. 

Thus  within  a few  months  a great  part  of  the  ci- 
vilized world  lias  declared  commercial  -131'  against 
us!  Russia,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Great  German  league,  including 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony.  Wurtemburg,  and  seve- 
ral smaller  states!  And  it  is  not  certain  that  Brazil 
may  not  soon  be  added  to  the  numher. 

Such  an  unparalleled  succession  of  untoward 
events  is  indeed  menacing  to  our  manufaclures  and 
foreign  commerce,  and  demands  the  anxious  atten- 
tion of  the  government. 

It  is  proper  to  observe  on  this  remarkable  series 
of  hostile  tariffs,  that  they  bear  no  evidence  of  con- 
federacy  against  us.  The  only  exception  is  in  regard 
to  France  and  Belgium  where  the  feebler  power 
obeys  the  orders  of  the  stronger:  Russia,  France, 

Belgium,  the  United  States,  Germany,  anil  even  in 
some  degree  Portugal,  have  been  influenced  by  a de- 
sire to  protect  their  own  manufactures.  The  United 
States  and  Portugal  have  been  additionally  moved 
by  the  hope  of  relieving  their  financial  embarrass- 
ments, though  the  plan  has  certainly  not  succeeded 
in  Portugal,  and  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  America. — 
Brazil  acts  in  a spirit  of  retaiiation  for  the  prohibito- 
ry duties  imposed  in  this  country  on  her  sugars. 

[ Leeds  Mercury. 

THE  GREAT  BRITAIN  IRON  STEAMER, 
THE  LARGEST  VESSEL  IN  THE  WORLD— 
The  following,  which  we  copy  from  the  London 
Times,  is  a more  complete  description  of  this  gigan- 
tic vessel  than  has  yet  appeared.  The  Great  Britain 
is  built  entirely  of  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the 
flooring  of  her  decks,  and  the  flooring  and  ornamen- 
tal parts  of  her  cabins.  She  is  324  feet  in  length 
aloft,  or  upward  of  100  feet  longer  than  ou,  largest 
line  of  battleships.  Her  extreme  breadth  is  51  feet, 
and  the  depth  of  her  hold  22  feet.  ''  She  is  registered 
3 200  tons,  so  that  her  bulk  far  exceeds  that  of  any 
two  steamers  in  the  world.  She  has  four  decks,  the 
lowestof  which  is  of  iron  and  appropriated  lor  the 
reception  of  the  cargo.  The  upper  deck,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  break  in  the  forecastle,  is  com- 
pletely flush  from  stem  to  stern,  without  building  or 
elevation  of  any  kind,  so  that,  beside  the  masts  and 
funnel,  there  will  be  nothing  above  deck  to  offer  re- 
sistance to  a head  wind. 

The  two  intermediate  decks  are  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  use  of  passengers  and  Ihe  equipage 
of  the  ship,  and  consist  of  four  grand  saloons,  form- 
ing together  a length  of  dining  room  of  350  feet, 
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two  large  ladies,  cabin-  or  I .mily  r nms,  and  180 

slate  loom-  each  emitaiumg  two  8p:i'-ioii«  slcepin 
berths,  so  tli:  * . besides  the  portion  upp  opriated  t 
the  crew,  steward’s  department,  &c.  the  immense 
number  of  381)  passengers  can  be  accommodated 
each  with  a separate  bed  without  requiring  a single 
sofa  to  be  made  up  in  any  of  the  saloons.  The  pritt 
cipal  saloon  is  180  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  and  8 
feet  3 inches  high.  Besides  the  vast  space  appro- 
priated to  the  passengers,  crew,  &c.  and  that  occu- 
pied by  the  engines,  boilers,  &c.,  she  has  sufficient 
room  for  the  stowage  of  1,000  tons  of  coal,  arid 
1,200  tons  of  measurement  goods.  There  are  three 
boilers,  capable  of  containing  200  tons  of  water 
which  will  be  heated  by  24  fires,  and  she  has  four 
engines,  each  of  2.50  horse  power,  making  in 
1,000  horse  power.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
her  vastness  when  I state  that  1,400  tons  of  iron 
have  been  used  in  her  construction. 

Tbe  most  novel  feature  about  the  Great  Britain  is 
her  mode  of  propulsion,  which  is  by  the  newly  im- 
proved screw-propeller,  patented  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
London,  (with  improvements  made  upon  it,)  and  ap- 
plied by  that  gentleman  with  complete  success  to  the 
Archimedes.  The  Great  Britain  will  be  fitted  with 
six  masts  on  five  of  which  a single  fore  and  aft  sail 
only  will  he  carried,  the  mainmast  alone  being  rig- 
ged with  yards  and  topmast.  These  masts  will  be 
low  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  vessel,  al- 
though the  mainmast  will  be  95  feet  long,  and  the 
quantity  of  canvass  though  inconsiderable  to  what 
she  would  carry  as  as  a full-rigged  ship,  will  still  be 
as  much  as  will  cover  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
ground. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits  of  the 
speed  which  she  is  calculated  to  perform  at  sea. 
Probably  the  expectations  of  the  directors  are  grea- 
ter upon  this  point  than  they  choose  to  confess  until 
an  actual  trial,  but  something  considerably  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  sea-going  steamship  at  present  afloat 
may  be  looked  for.  The  rate  at  which  the  Oriental 
steam  vessels  accomplish  their  voyages  does  not  ave- 
rage more  than  eight  miles  an  hour;  the  Atlantic 
steamers  about,  nine;  and  the  most  rapid  sea  voyage 
X accomplished  has  not  exceeded  an  average  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  It  is  estimated  that  the  great 
Britain  will  accomplish  from  10  to  16  miles  an  hour 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  weather  and  the  sea, 
and  no  doubt  is  enteitained  that  her  average  will  be 
at  least  12  to  13  miles  per  hour:  taking  the  lowest 
of  these  rates,  there  would  be  an  amazing  increase 
over  the  greatest  triumphs  of  steam  navigation  hith- 
erto heard  of. 


SPIBITS  A AD  WJLNE. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  proof  spirits  distilled  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1842,  was,  in  England,  5,919,207;  in  Scotland,  8,504, - 
333;  in  Ireland,  6.359,124:  total  20.782,664. 

The  number  of  gallons  ot  proof  spirits  on  which  duty 
was  paid  for  con-umption,  during  the  same  period 
was,  in  England,  8 166  985;  in  Scotland,  5,989,905;  in 
Ireland,  6,485,443:  total,  20  612.333.  The  amount 
of  dul  v paid  upon  this  quantity  ol  spirits  was  =£5,161,- 
610  15s.  61. 

The  difference  between  the  number  of  gallons  dis- 
tilled and  the  number  on  which  duty  was  paid  for 
consumatioi.  in  England  gives  us  tbe  quantity  of 
whiskey  consumed  in  tins  country,  namely,  2,247, - 
778  gallons.  The  lovers  of  this  spirit,  who,  relying 
on  the  professions  of  dealers,  flatter  themselves  with 
the  notion  that  they  are  supplied  with  pure  malt 
whiskey,  will  be  a little  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  whiskey  made  from  malt  consum- 
ed in  England  amounts  to  only  520,942  gallons. — 
From  Scotland  we  get  1,894,657  gallons  of  whiskey, 
but  the  “canny”  Scot  takes  care  to  send  us  only  519,- 
009  gallons  of  the  malt;  the  rest  consists  of  a mix- 
ture of  malt  with  unmalted  grain,  which  doubtless 
is  considered  good  enough  for  the  stomachs  of  Eng- 
lish ■•loons:”  and  so  it  is  as  long  as  they  pul  up  with 
it.  From  Ireland  we  obtain  1,933  gallons  made  from 
malt.  Turning  to  .Scotland,  we  find  that  of  the  5,- 
989,905  gallons  consumed  in  that  country  5,375,162 
were  made  from  malt,  and  only  614,743  lrom  a mix- 
ture of  malt  with  unmalted  grain.  In  Ireland  the 
case  is  reversed;  of  the  6,485  443  gallons  consumed, 
only  527,196  were  made  f.om  malt,  and  5,958,247 
from  a mixture  of  malt  with  unmalted  grain. 

The  number  of  gallons  of  proof  rum,  brandy,  ge- 
neva, and  other  foreign  and  colonial  spirits,  consum- 
ed in  England  between  the  5th  of  January,  1841,  and 
the  5lh  of  January,  1842,  was  3,344,922;  in  Scotland 
it  was  88,814;  in  Ireland,  30,338.  The  total  amount 
of  duly  paid  oil  this  quantity  of  spirit  was  2,417,1661. 

Consumption 
Population.  of  spirits. 

England  and  Wales,  15  911,725  11,511,907 

Scotland,  2.62W  957  6,078,719 

Ireland,  8,205,382  6,515,781 


Without  troubling  the  reader  with  minute  frac-  j 
lions,  the  above  figures  give  t wo  quarts  and  one  gill  j 
is  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  per  head  (that  is 
including  every  man,  woman  and  child)  in  England; 
two  gallons  one  quart  and  one  gill  per  head  for  Scot- 
land; and  three  quarts  and  one  quarter  in  Ireland. 

This  account  will  probably  excite  some  little  sur- 
prise. If  the  question  were  mooted  in  ariv  English 
or  Scotch  company  in  which  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom the  largest  quantity  of  spirits  was  consumed,  the 
reply  would  immediately  he  “Ireland.”  The  quan- 
tity consumed  in  Ireland  certainly  is  large:  yet  it  is 
comparatively  insignificant  when  contrasted  with  the 
quantity  consumed  in  Scotland,  which  allows  no  less 
than  two  gallons,  one  quart  and  half  a pint  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child!  We  are  accustomed  to  hear 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits  spoken  of  as  being  the  fruit- 
ful source  of  crime  in  England  and  Ireland;  but  what 
is  the  ease  as  regards  Scotland?  The  people  of  Scot- 
land are  undoubtedly,  the  most  virtuous  and  orderly 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
yet  they  drink  more  spirits  than  any  other.  Persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  drawing  hasty  conclusions 
might  say  that  in  Scotland  virtue  and  order  resulted 
from  the  drinking  of  spirits.  We  do  not  say  so;  for 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  conclusions,  but  merely 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  speculation  to  others. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  use  of  spirits  tends  to 
produce  crime,  there  must  be  a strong  counteracts 
influence  in  Scotland.  Are  we  to  look  for  it  in  the 
religious  habits  of  the  people  of  that  country? 

The  number  of  gallons  of  foreign  wine  on  which 
duty  was  paid  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  year  ended  the  5th  of  January,  1842, 
was  6,184,960;  of  which,  Portuguese  2,387,017  Spa 
nish  2,412,821,  French  353,740,  Cape  441,238  Ma- 
deira 107,701,  Sicilian  and  other  sorts  401,429,  Rhe- 
nish 55.242,  Fayal  137. 
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AMERICAN  TARIFF. 

The  report  recently  made  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment by  the  commission  who  were  directed  to  en- 
quire relative  to  the  consumption  of  British  ma- 
nufactures in  other  countries,  ought  to  awaken  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  a consideration  of 
their  own  interest  in  relation  to  supporting  the  indus- 
try of  their  own  citizens.  Coinnare  the  amount  of 
British  manufactures  consumed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  with  that  of  any  other  people.  The 
report  proves  that  on  an  average,  each  inhabitant  of 
Prussia  uses  seven  cents  worth  of  British  goods;  each 
Russian  fifteen  cents  worth;  each  Dane  seventeen  cents 
worth;  each  Frenchman  twenty  cents  worth;  whilst 
each  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  uses  four  dol- 
lars and  two  cents  worth.  What  have  the  free 
trade  men  to  say  to  this? 

The  decided  result  of  the  recent  elections  in  se- 
veral of  the  largest  states  of  the  union — New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, — for  instance,  and 
the  complexi.on  of  returns,  even  in  Massachusetts, 
will  necessarily  have  a powerful  influence  upon 
our  foreign  commerce  as  well  as  upon  our  domestic 
enlerprizes.  The  enactment  of  the  American  tariff 
will  he  of  little  comparative  benefit  to  the  people  or 
to  the  public  treasury  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
there  were  any  reasonable  confidence  to  be  reposed  in 
its  permanence.  But  without  regard  to  parly  conside- 
rations, the  fact  is  manifest,  that  the  general  defeat 
of  those  who  mainly  supported  and  finally,  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  enacted  the  laws, — and  the  elec- 
tion of  a large  majority  of  that  party  which  opposed 
the  protective  policy,  and  maintained  '■'■free  trade ” 
doctrines,  does  eminently  endanger,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability will  prostrate  the  tariff  and  open  our  ports 
to  an  overwhelming  influx  of  foreign  articles, 
and  leave  us  in  far  worse  condition  than  if  the  tariff 
had  never  passed. 

The  attempt  will  no  doubt  be  made  with  renewed 
assurance,  at  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  either 
actually  to  repeal,  or  under  the  appellation  of  modify- 
ing — virtually  to  repeal,  every  relatiatory  or  protec- 
tive provision  of  the  law.  That  it  can  endure  long 
after  those  who  have  been  elected  expressly  as 
-‘free  trade”  candidates,  shall  come  into  power,  it 
requires  no  little  stock  of  faith  to  presume. 

Europeans  have  been  more  cautious  than  we  have 
been,  in  taking  their  measures  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  They  had  not  as  much  imme- 
diately at  stake — and  could  afford  better  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a view  of  the  whole  ground, — including 
as  their  principal  hope,  the  advantage  which  was  to 
fail  to  them  from  our  partisan  folly.  Their  future 
fortunes  were  made  by  converting  the  question  of 
American  interests  into  a parly  question  in  America, 
and  they  have  succeeded.  It  is  no  party  question  in 
Europe.  The  general  disposition  of  European  go- 
vernment8 to  protect  their  respective  people  may  be 
seen  by  referei.ee  to  the  article  from  the  Leeds  Mer- 
cury under  our  foreign  head  in  this  number. 


Or  the  condition  f our  affairs  in  this  respect,  the 
author  of  the  following  article,  which  we  translate 
from  the  Courier  dcs  'Etuis  Unis,  of  the  17th  instant, 
see. ns  to  have  had  a glimpse. 

POLITICAL  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  LATE  ELECTIONS. 

“We  had  made  a prediction,  which  the  event  has 
just  confirmed,  in  saying  that  there  was  a kind  of 
contagion  in  triumph,  as  in  defeat.  The  news  re- 
ceived from  Massachusetts  have  shown  that  the  de- 
mocratic reaction  which  is  operating  over  the  sur- 
face of  (he  American  Union  has  had  there  likewise 
its  counterstroke.  The  whig  party  is  betrayed  in 
the  Bay  state,  its  last,  most  solid  rampart,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  other  states. 

* * * * # 

“It  is  the  federal  treasure,  that  will  suffer  the 
most  from  this  contest  between  the  present  and  fu- 
ture. Now  that  the  tariff  bill  is  condemned,  and  has 
but  an  existence  whose  days  are  numbered,  the  im- 
portation already  so  restricted  is  about  naturally  to 
experience  a new  arrest.  Manufacturing  Europe, 
which  had  but  half  opened  its  ports  to  the  last  tariff, 
is  going  to  shut  them  entirely,  and  await  the  new  erd 
which  is  about  to  dawn.  The  American  government 
is  going  then  to  be  financially  more  cramped  than 
ever,  and  bankruptcy  will  continue  for  a long  time 
still  to  reign  over  its  coasts.  As  to  the  country  pro- 
perly called,  the  diminution  of  importations  on  one 
hand,  and  the  abundance  of  the  crops  on  fhe  other, 
which  is  about  to  be  cast  upon  the  markets  of  the 
south,  is  destined,  we  believe,  to  establish  a strik- 
ing contrast  between  its  own  situation,  and  that  of 
its  government.  In  effect,  the  democratic  mechan- 
ism of  the  American  union  has  been  so  combined,  that 
nothing  is  more  out  of  the  popular  sphere,  than  the 
government  imagined  to  represent  it.  The  condi- 
tions of  existence  for  the  one  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  those  of  the  other.  The  executive  power 
does  not  adhere  to  the  vitals  of  the  community:  it  is 
a hollow  balloon  which  hovers  over  its  head  without 
having,  so  to  say,  roots  or  communication  with  it. 
Its  substance  has  been  grafted  upon  the  single  and 
only  product  of  the  customs,  the  command  of  which 
forms  its  dominion,  in  part  uncertain,  and  its  nomi- 
nal royalty. 

“It  may  result  from  this  stale  of  things  that  the  so- 
cial body  may  enrich  itself  at  the  same  time  by  the 
increase  of  interior  production,  and  by  the  diminu- 
tion in  importation  of  foreign  products,  while  the 
government  will  be  in  no  way  benefUted  by  the  for- 
mer fact,  and  will  be  ruined  by  the  latter.  The 
coming  year  may  then  bring  this  double  contradicto- 
ry effect,  that  the  government  shall  be  as  much  poor- 
er as  the  people  are  richer,  and  vice  versa." 

The  New  York  Express  speaks  as  follows: 

“When  the  tariff  bill  was  passed  imposing  a greater 
duty  on  foreign  goods,  it  was  alleged  by  most  men, 
and  believed  by  a large  portion  of  the  reflecting  peo- 
ple, that  it  would  increase  the  price  of  the  foreign 
articles  nearly  or  quite  to  (lie  amount  of  the  duty 
and  thus  it  would  be  an  indirect  tax  on  the  people. 
Contrary  *o  this  prediction  and  belief,  the  fact  has 
turned  out  very  differently.  Nearly  all  descriptions  of 
French  and  British  goods,  we  are  informed  by  thove 
who  deal  in  them,  were  never  lower,  and  some  des- 
criptions were  never  as  low  as  they  are  selling  at  the 
present  time.  Those  who  have  from  choice  or  neces. 
sity  thrown  those  goods  into  the  auction  rooms,  have 
realized  the  most  ruinous  prices.  The  net  proceeds 
of  those  sales  have  been  less  than  was  ever  known. 
The  article  of  coal,  which  now  pays  a duty  of  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a ton,  is  no  dearer  than 
it  was  before  the  tariff  law  passed.  Iron,  the  great 
article  of  consumption,  bears  but  a very  moderate 
advance  above  what  it  did  before  the  duty  was 
raised.” 

CONSULS.  The  president  of  the  U.  States  has 
officially  recognised  Oton  Lorenzo  Dabelsteen  as 
vice  cosu I of  Mexico,  for  the  port  of  N.  Orleans, 
also  Carlos  Lebaron  as  vice  consul  of  Mexico  for 
the  port  of  Mobile. 

M.  PAGEOT,  who  arrived  in  this  city  a day  or 
two  ago,  was  oil  Monday  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  by  the  secretary  of  stale,  in  the 
character  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of 
the  French.  [Nat.  Int.  Nov.  16. 

The  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  hon.  Walter  Forward,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
reached  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  9th  instant 
from  New  York. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  M.  de  Bodisco.  the 
Russian  minister,  lately  presented  to  the  National  In- 
stitute from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Petersburg,  a complete  set  of  the  memoirs  of  foreign 
savans,  and  also  the  journals  published  by  the  aca- 
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demy  under  the  title  of  the  Scientific  'Bulletin  end 
Collection  of  Transactions  and  Memoirs  v.  hich 
contribute  information  as  to  the  empire  of  Russia* 
His  iet’c"  is  also  expressive  of  friendly  sentiments 
iovyanis  the  iastituliot!, 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Joel  13.  Sutherland,  naval  officer  for  the  district  of 
Philadelphia,  Penn,  vice  Alexander  Ferguson. 

THE  NAVY. 

Navy  Register.  Mr.  Homans,  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, has  published  a Register,  made  up  to  15th 
Sept.  last.  The  present  number  of  captains  in  the 
navy,  is  68;  commanders  96;  lieutenants  327;  sur- 
geons 69;  passed  assistant  surgeons  10;  assistant  sur- 
geons 59;  pursers  64;  chaplains  24;  professors  of 
mathematics  23;  teachers  of  languages  3;  passed 
midshipmen  135;  masters  30;  midshipmen  425;  boat- 
swains 29;  gunners  42;  carpenters  40;  sail-makers 
35. 

Marine  corps.  One  colonel  commandant,  one  1 ieut. 
colonel,  4 majors  13  captains,  20  1st  lieutenants, 
AtKi_ 20  second  lieutenants. 

Tfte-ksnte'squadron  consists  of  the  Independence 
54,  Constitution  44,  steamers  Missouri  and  Missis- 
sippi, 10  each,  sloop  Falmouth  20,  Vandalia  20, 
Dolphin  10,  and  Grampus  10.  The  Vandalia  is 
now  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  Columbus  74,  Congress 
44,  Fairfield  20,  Preble  16. 

Brazil  squadron.  Delaware  74,  Columbia  44,  Con- 
cord 20,  John  Adama  20,  Decatur  16,  Enterprise  10. 

Pacific  squadron.  United  States  44,  Cyane  20,  St. 
Louis  20,  Dale  16,  Yorklown  16,  Shark  10,  and 
store  ship  Relief. 

East  India  squadron.  Constellation  36,  Boston  20. 

On  special  service.  Steamer  Fulton,  New  York; 
sloop  Marion  16,  Norfolk;  brig  Somers,  10.  coast  of 
Africa;  Boxer  10,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  West  In- 
dies; steamer  Union,  Washington  city,  preparing  for 
service. 

Surveying  service.  Brig  Washington  and  steamer 
Poinsett. 

The  United  States  brig  Boxer,  lieut.  com.  Bullus, 
from  Pensacola,  anchored  off  the  naval  hospital,  near 
Norfolk,  on  Sunday  last. 

The  United  States  frigate  Independence,  the  flag 
ship  of  the  home  squadron,  now  lying  in  Boston  har- 
bor, is  being  fitted  for  sea.  It  is  stated  that  she  is 
going  round  to  New  York,  where  she  will  be  joined 
by  commodore  Stewart,  and  thence  proceed  to  sea. 

Mat.  Int. 

The  U.  States  frigate.  United  States.  Com.  Jones, 
sailed  from  Coquimbo  29th  July,  for  Callao. 

THE  ARMY. 

Movements  of  troops.  The  light  artillery  com- 
pany recently  posted  at  Fort  McHenry,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Washington,  left  that  post  on  the 
4th  for  Carlisle  barracks.  A company  of  the  4th  ar- 
tillery from  fortress  Monroe  are  to  supply  their  place 
at  the  fort. 

Maj<  i Isaac  Clark,  late  of  the  general  staff  U.  S. 
army,  u as  interred  with  military  honors,  at  Newport, 
Kentucky,  on  the  3d  inst.  Several  volunteer  com- 
panies from  Cincinnati  united  in  this  melancholy 
service. 

PATENTS.  The  commissioner  of  patents  makes 
the  following  publication  in  correction  of  some  mis- 
statements that  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints, 
with  regard  to  the  last  act  of  congress  respecting  the 
patent  office: 

The  new’  law  does  not.  alter  the  fee  or  duration  of 
patents  for  such  objects  as  have  been  hitherto  paten- 
table— the  amount  of  which  is  still  thirty  dollars  and 
the  term  fourteen  years.  The  new  law  extends  pro- 
tection to  a new  class  of  cases,  viz:  Designs  embrac- 
ing patterns  for  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics — for 
busts,  statues  tr  has  reliefs,  or  compositions  in  aito  or 
basso  relievo;  such  protection  having  been  granted 
by  foreign  couutres  and  not  till  the  present  law  by 
the  United  States. 

Tl’.e  new  law  extends  the  privilege  of  renewal  of 
lost  patent  to  all  those  granted  before  the  fire  of  De- 
cember. 1836;  the  former  law  limiting  it  to  those  ac- 
tually lost  before  the  fire — thus  excluding  many  lost 
subsequent  to  the  fire,  and  before  recording  new, 
leaving  the  inventor  remediless. 

American  ministers,  consuls,  &c.  residing  abroad, 
are  now  authorised  to  administer  oaths  to  inventor. 
D v the  former  law,  such  functionaries  were  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  this  act — thus  subjecting  inventors 
to  great  inconvenience. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  now  authorised  to 

repay  money  paid  into  the  treasury  fof  the  patent 


office  by  mistake — thus  r" .'eh  ding  the  necessity  of 
making  special  applb.-atu;:;  to  r-.mgresa  for  relief. 

The  new  law  forbids,  under  a penalty,  stamping 
the  word  patent  on  articles, vended  where  no  patent 
1 I been  obtained,  and  compels  t<  sTarnp 

on  the  articles  vended  by  them  five  date  of  the  patent, 
thus  affording  the  public  information  of  the  duration 
of  the  patent. 

INDIANS.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  western  pa- 
pers that  a delegation  of  twelve  or  fourteen  Indians, 
from  the  different  tribes  in  Iowa,  are  now  on  their 
way  to  Washington  to  conclude  the  arrangements 
for  the  lands  which  they  recently  sold  to  the  govern- 
ment. 


S T A T ES  OF  T II  E U HION. 


A FUGITIVE  CASE. 

We  don’t  care  what  foreign  travellers  or  domestic 
dandies  may  say  about  the  outlandishness  or  inland- 
ishness  of  western  manners;  there  is  in  that  region 
a s j.aviter  in  modo  joined  it  must  be  confessed,  to  a 
rather  rough  fortiterin  re  which  is  perfectly  delight- 
ful to  your  true  lover  of  the  picturesque  in  human  so- 
ciety. The  following  very  striking  instance  we  cony 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun;  1 

Highly  complimentary.  The  governor  of  Mississippi 
lately  despatched  an  officer  to  the  state  of  New  York 
after  M.  H.  Pagaud;  a fugitive  from  justice  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi.  The  fugitive  was  taken  from 
the  custody  of  the  jailor  at  Buffalo  and  transported 
as  far  as  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  rescued  from  the 
officer  having  him  in  charge,  by  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  discharged.  The  following  is  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  contained  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
of  t lie  criminal  court  of  St.  Louis,  in  reference  to 
the  case.  It  is  very  complimentary  to  the  governor 
and  his  deputy — very. 

“The  court  will  add  one  word  more.  The  court 
regrets  extremely,  to  be  compelled  to  notice  those 
marks  of  dissatisfaction  exhibited  by  the  agent  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  at  the  opinion  it  had”  just  pro- 
nounced, and  will  not  permit  its  equanimity  to  be  dis- 
turbed, even  by  those  most  indecorous  manifestations, 
further  than  to  add,  that  these  two  expeditions  to 
North  Carolina  and  New  York  have  cost  a great  deal 
of  money  (part  of  which  the  court  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  obtained  in  a very  suspicious  if  not  nefari- 
ous manner),  which  would  have  been  much  better 
expended  in  redeeming  the  acknowledged  liabilities 
of  the.  state  of  Mississippi;  and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  if  the  governor  of  that  state  and  his 
emissary,  now  present,  can  keep  out  of  the  peniten- 
tiary themselves  they  ought  not  to  manifest  much 
concern  as  to  the  fate  of  others.” 

We  don’t  know  whether  it  can  be  fairly  urged  that 
there  was  a great  deal  of  judicial  dignity  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  St.  Louis  functionary,  but  they  certain- 
ly embody  considerable  extra  judicial  common  sense, 
truth  and  justice.  The  Mississippians  must  have  felt 
very  much  like  getting  across  the  river  into  the  re- 
gions of  repudiation  as  last  as  possible,  during  the 
delivery  of  his  honor’s  opinion.  That  opinion  was 
certainly  good  enough  for  the  objects  of  it,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  discharge  of  Pagaud. 

[JV*.  Y.  Cour.  8f  Enq. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

U.  s.  senator  elected.  The  hon.  Charles  G. 
Atherton  was,  on  the  9th  instant,  elected  senator  in 
congress  from  this  state  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March  next,  by  a majority  of  83  on  joint  ballot. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Ike  city  of  Boston.  The  number  of  polls  enu- 
merated by  the  assessors  of  Boston  this  year  is  19,636, 
on  each  of  whom  is  assessed  $1  50.  making  a total 
poll  tax  of  <£29,454.  The  amount  of  personal  estate 
assessed  is  (141,223,800,  assessed  at  $234,975  66;  of 
real  estate  $65,509,500,  assessed  at  $373,404  15.  In 
comparison  with  Jast  year,  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  property  valued  for  assessment  of 
8,726,700  dollars,  viz.  $3  546,500  in  real  estate,  and 
$5  180,200  in  personal  estate;  also  an  increase  of 
721  in  the  number  of  polls. 

VERMONT. 

T be  council  of  Censors  have  published  an  address 
to  the  freemen  of  Vermont,  embodying  the  results 
of  thier  last  Septennial  session.  They  recommend- 
ed. 

1.  A repeal  of  the  law,  which  they  say  is  uncon- 
stitutional. empowering  officers  of  "the  militia  to 
collect  f without  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  the 
law  has  recently  been  modified  so  as  to  be  less  ob- 
jectionable. 


2 An  amendm?rt  of  the  constitution  extending 
the  term  of  the  stale  senators’  to  three  years  Jor  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  that  branch  of  the  legislature 
more  permanency  and  stability  and  greater  freedom 
flora  party  excitement. 

3.  An  amendment  of  the  consliti;'  ten  so  ts to  give 
to  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  an  official  term  of 
seven  years — for  the  purpose  of  more  thoroughly  se- 
curing their  independence. 

4.  A change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  freemen’s 
meeting  and  the  legislative  sessions,  fixing  the  first 
upon  the  second  Tuesday  of  October,  and  the  latter 
upon  the  first  Thursday  of  January  following. 

5.  The  election  of  sheriff  and  high  bailiff  by  the 
people  instead  of  the  legislature,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  justices  by  the  people  of  the  town,  and  that 
no  town  be  allowed  to  have  more  than  twelve. 

6.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  whereby  the 
question  of  amending  that  instrument  may  be  brought 
directly  before  the  people. 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  these  recommendations 
into  consideration,  the  council  have  called  a con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  people  of  the  state,  to 
meet  at  Montpelier  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Janu- 
ary next. 

Constitution.  On  Tuesday  last  the  people  of 
Vermont  elected  delegates  to  a convention  to  be  held 
at  the  state  house  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Janua- 
ry, 1843,  to  consider  or  reject  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution  recently  proposed  by  the  council  of 
Censors. 


NEW  YORK. 

Representatives  to  the  28th  congress,  chosen  in 
the  state  of  New  York  at  the  election  held  last  week: 


Dist.  Van  Buren. 

1.  Selah  B.  Strong. 

2.  Henry  C.  Murphy. 

4.  Wm.  B.  Maclay. 

5.  Moses  G.  Leonard. 

7.  Joseph  H.  Anderson. 

8.  Richard  D.  Davis. 

9.  James  G.  Clinton. 

10.  Jeremiah  Russell. 

11.  Zadock  Pratt. 

12.  David  L.  Seymour. 

15.  Lemuel  Stetson. 

16.  Chesselden  Ellis. 

Dist.  Whigs. 

3.  J.  Philips  Phcenix. 

6.  Hamilton  Fish. 

13.  Daniel  D.  Barnard. 

14.  Charles  Rogers. 

28.  Thomas  J.  Patterson. 


Dist.  Van  Buren. 

17.  Charles  S.  Benton. 

18.  Preston  King. 

19.  Orville  Hungerford. 

20.  Samuel  Beardsley. 

21.  Jeremiah  E.  Cary. 

22.  Smith  M.  Purdy. 

23.  Orville  Robinson. 

24.  Horace  Wheaton.  ' 

25.  George  Rathbun. 

26.  Amasa  Dana. 

27.  Bvram  Green. 

30.  William  S.  Hubbell. 

Dist.  Whigs. 

29.  Charles  H.  Carroll. 

31.  Asher  Tyler. 

32.  William  A.  Moseley. 
33  Albert  Smith. 

34.  Washington  Hunt. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legislature  of  this  state,  after  a session  of 
eighteen  days,  adjourned  on  Friday  last,  to  the  se- 
cond Tuesday  in  January  next.  The  apportion- 
ment bill,  dividing  the  state  into  five  congressional 
districts,  and  directing  the  election  to  be  held  in 
October,  on  the  same  day  with  the  election  for  state 
officers,  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  pre- 
vious to  its  adjournment,  and  is  now  a law  of  the 
state.  The  districts  are  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  Atlantic,  Salem,  and 
Cape  May. 

2.  Burlington,  Monmonth  and  Mercer. 

3.  Hunterdon,  Warren,  and  Sussex. 

4.  Somerset,  Middlesex,  and  Morris. 

5.  Essex,  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Passaic. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Iron  and  Coal.  Such  statistics  as  the  following, 
which  show  the  magnitude  of  the  resources  of  our 
widely  extended  country,  are  well  worthy  of  record: 
Production  of  iron.  Tons  of  pig  iron. 

210  charcoal  furn.  yielding  98,350 

12  mineral  coal,  say  15,000 


Total  pig  iron,  $30  per  ton, 

Manufactures  oj 

70.000  tons  made  into  bars, 

71.000  tons  casting, 

65.000  tons  rolled  iron, 

Iron  in  270  steam  engines, 
7,017  tons  nails, 

Scythes  and  sickles, 

Edge  tools, 

Cutlery, 

Shovels  spades  and  forks, 
Guns, 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles, 
Ploughs,  iron, 

Sheet  iron  manufactures, 
Articles  made  by  blacksmiths, 


113,350  $3,400  500 

iron. 

ad  val. 

2,800,000 

do. 

5,000,000 

do. 

3,474,979 

do. 

700  000 

do. 

253,110 

do. 

15,000 

do. 

110  000 

do. 

25,000 

do. 

30,000 

do. 

185,076 

do. 

900,000 

do. 

107,000 

do. 

100,000 

do. 

5,000,000 

$22,100,665 
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Thus  it  will  be  s?,en  that  the  iron  produced  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  additional  value  given  to  it  by 
our  mechanics,  amount  annually  to  more  than  tiie 
sum  of  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars. 

There  is  also  consumed'in  the  manufacture  more 
than  180,00!)  tons  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 

There  are  employed  in  the.  manufacture  of  iron  in 
all  its  branches  more  than  20,000  workmen,  so  that, 
with  their  families,  depending  upon  the  iron  business 
we  have  a population  ill  Pennsylvania  of  more  than 
120,000  persons.  [.Miners’  Jour. 

GEORGIA. 

The  legislature  met  at  Millodgeville  on  the  7th 
instant,  and  was  organized  bv  the  re-election  of  Ro- 
bert M.  Echols  as  president  of  t he  senate,  and  Wm.  15. 
Wofford  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  governor’s  message  was  sent  in  on  the  following 
day.  It  is  a long  document. 

We  copy  the  following  summary  of  its  contents 
from  the  Richmond  Compiler.  The  governor  com- 
mences with  a representation  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  slate  and  urges  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
meet  the  engagements  and  maintain  the  public  faith 
of  the  state.  The  increase  of  taxes  has  been  avoid- 
ed by  drawing  upon  the  Central  bank,  to  pay  in- 
terests upon  the  state  debt  and  meet  other  public 
liabilities.  This  institution  was  established  to  relieve 
the  public,  and  its  charter  allowed  it  to  loan  money 
on  very  long  time — palcing  it  at  the  same  time  under 
the  compulsion  to  lend  the  state  money.  The  bank 
has  loaned  largely,  and  has  been  drawn  upon  to  the 
amount  of  $2,388,549  50  by  the  state.  Unable  to 
recover  its  strength  under  such  heavy  and  incessant 
drafts,  its  paper  has  depreciated  very  much,  and  being 
receiveable  in  taxes,  the  state  suffers  loss  to  the 
extent  of  the  depreciation. 

The  governor  recommends  that  the  state  cease 
to  draw  upon  this  batik — this  modern  contrivance, 
which,  it  was  thought,  was  to  relieve  the  people  by 
making  money  plenty,  and  save  all  taxation  by  paying 
the  state  debts — and  that  it  provide  for  assuming  the 
debts  of  the  institution  to  the  amount  that  the  state 
owes  it,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  relief.  He  re- 
commends that  it  be  not  permitted  to  extend  its  cir- 
culation a dollar  until  all  its  liabilities  are  ex- 
tinguished. 

He  goes  for  an  increase  of  taxation,  and  the  levy- 
ing of  a portion  to  he  paid  in  specie,  sufficiently  large 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  He  says  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  must  be  demonstrated  what 
stale  credit  is  worth,  and  the  obligations  of  honor 
and  morality  must  be  enforced. 

The  governor  alludes  to  the  progress  of  the  public 
tvorks,  and  the  process  of  reduction  of  expenses  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  state  of  the  times,  and  speaks 
in  praise  of  the  scientific  attainments  and  practical 
skill  of  our  fellow  citizen,  C.  F.  51.  Garnett,  who 
has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  state,  and 
bad  greatly  facilitated  the  new  economical  orga- 
nization which  had  become  necessary. 

He  recommends  the  completion  of  the  western 
and  Atlantic  rail  road,  so  far  as  the  Etowah,  as  li- 
mited in  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  the  whole  length  of  the  road  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  done.  Recommends  the  renewal  of  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  Georgia  university,  re- 
pealed by  an  act  of  the  last  legislature.  He  sug- 
gests a radical  change  in  the  school  system. 

Dr.  Wm.  II.  Stevens,  a gentleman  of  high  attain- 
ments, is  engaged  in  writing  a history  of  the  state, 
arid  governor  Mel),  recommends  that  the  state  aid 
him  in  procuring  the  necessary  materials  by  bearing 
a_  fart  of  he  expense.  He  also  urges  the  subscrip- 
tion on  Die  part  of  the  state  to  Dr.  Cottings’  report 
of  his  survey  of  the  stale  about  to  be  published. 

He  alludes  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  people — 
the  increase  of  demands  for  payment  of  debts  in 
specie,  and  recommends  that  a law  be  passed  pro- 
viding fortlic  assessment  of  the  value  of  property, 
under  which  it  shall  not  be  sold  in  all  cases  where 
specie  is  demanded. 

On  the  1st  of  October  the  aggregate  amount  of 
specie  held  by  nine  banks  was  about  $500,000,  whilst 
the  dem  ids  against  them  for  circulation  and  de- 
posites  amount  to  nearly  $2,000,000.  He  goes  for 
compelling  all  hanks  not  complying  with  their  en- 
gagements to  close  doors  and  wind  up;  and  urges  the 
repeal  of  the  free  banking  law. 

The  governor  touches  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
ne  w tariff  and  district  system,  both  of  which  he  is 
warmly  opposed  to — regarding  both,  infringements  of 
the  ‘-letter  and  spirit.”  He  talks,  too,  of  a national 
bank, and  i ' l-i  e ' he  expression  of  his  surprise  and 
regret  lhai  . ..  has  -.-er.-rred  t ire  should  he 

any  desirous  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. 


He  thinks  the  national  honor  requires  the  refund- 
ing of  the  famous  fine  paid  by  general  Jackson  dur- 
ing the  late  war  at  New  Orleans,  and  recommends 
the  passage  of  resolutions  on  the  subject. 

The  governor  concludes  thus: — “Let  us,  then,  in- 
voking the  guidance  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  discarding  every  persona!  considera- 
tion, proceed  to  execute  the  high  trusts  confided  to 
to  us  by  the  people  for  the  general  good.” 

Central  rail  road  We  arc  happy  to  learn, 
(says  the  Sandersville  Telescope),  that  this  road 
will  be  opened  to  a point  beyond  the  Oconee  river 
in  a few  days.  It  is  expected  that  the  cars  will  run 
to  McIntyre’s  depot,  in  Wilkinson  county,  on  Mon- 
day. the  7th  instant.  This  will  complete  the  road 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles  from  Savannah, 
and  across  the  Oconee  river,  which  has  been  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  stockholders  and  friends  of  this 
road. 

OHIO. 

Tiie  late  election.  The  aggregate  vote  in  the 
whole  state,  is  set  down  officially  as  follows:  Cor- 
win. 125,621,  Shannon,  129,964,  King,  5,405 — total 
260,990.  The  entire  vote  in  1840  was,  for  Corwin 


145,442,  for  Shannon  129,312-  total  274,754:  a falling 
olf  from  1840  of  13,764  votes,  Desides  the  natural  in- 
crease, equal  to  20,000  more.  Not  less  than  40,000 
voters  in  the  state  absented  themselves  from  the 
polls.  On  which  side  were  they,  and  where  will 
they  be  found  in  1844? 

At  the  presidential  election  in  1840,  the  Harrison 
electors  received  148,157  votes,  and  the  Van  Buren 
124,782;  Harrison’s  majority  23,375.  This  added  to 
Shannon’s  majority  now  makes  a whig  loss  of  27,718 
since  1340. 

TENNESSEE. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  legislature,  at  its 
present  session,  has  abolished  all  imprisonment  for 
debt,  without  qualification. 

INDIANA. 

Election.  Dr.  Thompson  (whig)  has  been  elect- 
ed representative  for  Allen  county  in  place  of  S. 
Wines,  (V.  B.)  lately  deceased.  At  the  August 
election  Mr.  VV.  had  a majority  of  100  votes.  This 
change  gives  the  whigs  a majority  on  joint  ballot  and 
will  probably  insure  the  election  of  a whig  United 
States  senator. 


C O M MEROIAL  ST  A TI8TICS. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  1841. 

Statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  iniports  from , and  exports  to,  each 
foreign  country , during  the  year  ending  on  the  30, ’/t  of  September,  1841,  derived  from  the  report  of  the.  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  cummunicating  the  annual  statement  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  as 
required  by  act  of  congress. 

Countries. 

Russia, 

Prussia, 

Sweden, 

Swedish  West  Indies, 

Denmark, 

Danish  West  Indies, 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

Dutch  West  Indies, 

Dutch  Guiana, 

Belgium, 

Hanse  Towns, 

England, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

Gibraltar, 

Malta 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

British  East  Indies, 

British  West  Indies, 

British  Honduras, 

British  Guiana, 

British  American  Colonies, 

Australia, 

France, 

French  West  Indies, 

French  Guiana, 

Miquelon,  and  French  fisheries. 

Hayti, 

Spain, 

Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries, 

Manilla,  and  Philippine  Islands, 

Cuba, 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies, 

Portugal, 

Madeira, 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores, 

Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands, 

Italy, 

Sicily, 

Sardinia, 

Trieste, 

Turkey, 

Morocco, 

Texas, 

Mexico, 

Venezuela, 

New  Grenada, 

Central  America, 

Brazil, 

Argentine  Republic, 

Cisplatine  Republic, 

Chili, 

Peru, 

Patagonia, 

South  America  generally, 

China, 

Europe  generally, 

Asia  generally, 

Africa  generally, 

West  Indies  generally, 

South  Seas, 

Sandwich  Islands, 

Uncertain  places, 


Total, 


$2,817,448 

$146,118 

$879,611 

36,119 

149,211 

26,765 

1,209,881 

563,766 

38  553 

19,760 

165.184 

3,707 

8,791 

110,424 

24,364 

1.075,530 

769,908 

82,587 

1,633,022 

2.237,444 

277,478 

266,425 

178,876 

224,150 

500,197 

298,699 

34,194 

35.793 

37,900 

374.833 

1,673,726 

150,156 

2.449,964 

4,110,655 

450,061 

45,730,007 

44,184,357 

3,371,220 

850,887 

1,920,506 

15,318 

81,921 

60.872 

21,079 

1,020.931 

93.989 

1,461 

27,869 

21,070 

17,155 

51.324 

1,236,641 

532,334 

430,867 

855,122 

3,191.683 

40,311 

232,244 

141,864 

51,382 

18,228 

381,332 

1.269 

1,968,187 

6,292,290 

364,273 

86,706 

63,784 

112,557 

23.933,812 

18,410,367 

3 356.388 

198,216 

331,556 

40,966 

55,416 

43,701 

2,257 

340 

1,809,634 

1.093,634 

61,923 

1,310,696 

336,001 

27.819 

144,654 

12,290 

3,499 

733,906 

75.450 

187,336 

11,567,027 

5,107  011 

632,071 

2.560.020 

721,845 

28,037 

296.563 

114,443 

7,321 

229,519 

107,905 

20.370 

16,093 

13,137 

5,785 

42,661 

66,926 

13,226 

1.151.236 

731,411 

180,907 

588,057 

474,470 

47,000 

11,59:2 

418,606 

1,258,776 

52,980 

614,872 

38,114 

200,934 

179,612 

516,255 

292,941 

395,026 

3.284  957 

886.513 

1,150,107 

2,012,004 

522,419 

230,033 

144,117 

50,562 

59.873 

186,911 

78,616 

71,297 

6,302  653 

2,941,991 

575,282 

1,612,513 

509,007 

152,939 

345,234 

140  031 

16,193 

1,230,980 

524,376 

846,410 

256,578 

27,269 

78,981 

715,322 

3,985,338 

485,494 

41,938 

167,318 

252,209 

506,819 

408,955 

582,441 

54,327 

255,222 

9,013 

33,440 

394,634 

99,931 

47,630 

843 

— 

$127,946,177 

$106,382,722 

$15,469,081 

Total. 
$1,025,729 
175,976 
602,319 
168,891 
134,788 
852,495 
2,514,922 
403,026 
332,893 
37,900 
1,823,882 
4,560,716 
47,555.577 
1,935,824 
60,872 
1,119,920 
48,939 
51,324 
963,201 
3,231,994 
193,246 
382,601 
6,656,563 
176,341 
21,766.755 
422,522 
44,041 
2,257 
1,1  d5,5d7 
413,820 
15,789 
262,786 
5,739,082 
743,932 
121,764 
128,275 
13.922 
80,152 
912,313 
486,062 
47,000 
1,311,756 
380.546 


830,296 
2,036.620 
762,502 
110,435 
149,913 
3,517,273 
661  946 
156,224 
1,102,988 


78,981 

1,200,816 

41,938 

759,028 

636,768 

264,235 

494,565 


$121,851,803 
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Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  commencing  on  the  lsf  day  of  October,  1840,  and,  ending  on  the  30lli  day  of  September,  1 841  - 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


states  and  territories. 


Maine,  . 

New  Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  . 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  . 
Maryland, 

District  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Alabama,  y . 
Mississippi-, 
Leyisigna, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Michigan, 

Missouri,  . 

Florida,  . 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


American 

vessels. 

Foreign 

vessels. 

Total. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 

FOREIGN  PRODUCE. 

Total  of  the 
Domestic 
and  Foreign 
Produce. 

American 

vessels. 

Foreign 

vessels. 

Total. 

American 

vessels. 

Foreign 

vessels. 

Total. 

$574,664 

$126,297 

$700,961 

$1,029,905 

$48,728 

$1,078,633 

$1,649 

$11,283 

.$1:1.932 

$1,091,565 

61,585 

12,116 

73,701 

7,476 

2,785 

10,261 

42 

45 

87 

10.343 

246,739 

246  739 

264,005 

264  005 

13,982 

13  982 

277.987 

18,835,492 

1,482,511 

20,318,003 

6,469,302 

928,390 

7,397,692 

3,663,945 

425,706 

4.089.651 

1 1 .487.343 

333,929 

5.663 

339,592 

264,799 

1,477 

266,276 

12,189 

12,189 

278.465 

293,221 

2,768 

295.989 

580,210 

19,138 

599,348 

599.348 

66,688,750 

9,024,676 

75  713  426 

19,660,881 

4,618.727 

24,279,608 

6.668,917 

2,191,308 

8,860,225 

33,139.833 

1,919 

396 

2,315 

19,166 

19,166 

19,169 

9,840,354 

506  344 

10,346,698 

3,990,504 

414,359 

4 404,863 

723,782 

23,856 

747.638 

5,152,501 

1,188 

2,088 

3,276 

38,585 

38,585 

33,585 

5,348,866 

752,447 

6,101,313 

3,536,202 

1,252.958 

4,789,160 

111,089 

46.917 

158  006 

4,947.166 

53,863 

23,400 

77,263 

616.044 

148,791 

764  835 

2,819 

1,677 

4.496 

769,331 

351,917 

25,320 

377.237 

5 155,618 

473,292 

5.628,910 

1,328 

48 

1,376 

5,63U,286 

214,731 

5 629 

220,360 

348,4H» 

34,646 

383,056 

383,056 

1 217,955 

339,476 

1 557,431 

5,579,971 

2,431,421 

8,011.392 

24,051 

7,841 

31,892 

8 043,284 

299,977 

149,030 

449,007 

1,802,850 

1 893,167 

3,696,017 

196 

300 

496 

3.696.513 

410,358 

120,461 

530,819 

6,317,512 

4,652,314 

10,969,826 

2,981 

8 464 

11,445 

10.981,271 

8,141,088 

2,115,262 

10,256,350 

26,071,660 

6,793,958 

32  865,618 

1,012,054 

509,81.1 

1,521,865 

34,387,483 

9,563 

1.755 

11,318 

708,367 

84,747 

793,114 

79j,114 

7,523 

7 523 

137,608 

192 

137,800 

88,529 

88,529 

88,529 

33  875 

33,875 

116,712 

28,469 

145,181 

19,393 

14,435 

33,828 

225 

2.576 

2.801 

36  629 

113,221,877 

14,724,300 

127,946,177.82,569,389 

23,813,333 

106.332,722 

12.239,249 

3,229  832 

15.469  0S1 

121.851,81-3 

Total, 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  U.  STATES, 
IN  1841. 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
growth,  produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  U.  States, 
during  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1840,  and  ending  on  the  30 tli  day  of  Sept.,  1841. 

THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — dried  fish,  or  cod 

fisheries,  $602,810 

pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries, 

(herring,  shad,  salmon,  and 
mackerel),  148,973 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil,  1,260,660 

Spermaceti  oil,  343,300 

Whalebone,  259,148 

Spermaceti  candles,  231,960 


THE  FOREST. 


$2,846,851 


Skins  and  furs, 

Ginseng, 

Product  of  wood- 
Staves,  shingles, 
boards,  hewn  tim- 
ber. 2,549,812 

Other  lumber,  266,175 

Masts  & spars,  58,991 

Oak  bark  and  other 
dye  153,519 

All  manufactures 

of  wood,  548,308 

Naval  stores,  tar, 
pitch,  rosin,  and 
turpentine,  684,514 


993,262 

437,245 


Ashes,  pot  & pearl,  573,026 


4,834,345 

6,262,852 


AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

Beef,  tallow,  hides, 

horned  cattle,  904,918 

Butter  & cheese,  504,815 

Fork,  (pickled)  ba- 
con, lard,  live 
hogs, 

Horses  & mules, 

Sheep, 


Tobacco, 

Cotton, 

All  other  agricultural  products — 
Flaxseed,  50,781 

Hops,  28,823 

Brown  sugar,  23,837 

MANUFACTURES. 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles,  494,577 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes,  193,583 

Household  furniture.  310,105 

Coaches  and  other  carriages,  60.456 

Hats,  100,725 

Saddlery,  22,456 

Wax,  74.120 

Beer,  porter  and  cider,  59,133 

Spirits  from  grain,  97  150 

Snuff  and  tobacco,  873,877 

Lead,  96,748 

Linseed  oil,  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, 52,162 

Cordage,  31,582 

Iron — pig.  bar  and  nails,  138,537 

Castings,  99,904 

All  manufactures  of  806,823 

Spirits  from  molasses,  371,294 

Sugar,  refined,  1,348,974 

Chocolate,  2,606 

Gunpowder,  146,934 

Copper  and  brass,  72,932 

Medicinal  drugs,  136,469 


12,576,705 

54,330,341 


103,441 


$5,591,147 


Cotton  piece  goods 
— printed  & co- 
lored, $450,503 

White,  2,324,839 

Twist,  Yarn,  and 

thread,  43,503 

All  manufactures  of,  303,701 


2,621,537 

293,143 

35.767 


Vegetable  food — 
Wheat, 

Flour, 

Indian  corn, 

Indian  meal, 

Rye  meal, 

Rye,  oats,  &.  other 
small  grain  and 
pulse, 

Biscuit,  or 
bread, 

Potatoes, 

Apples, 

Rice, 


ship- 


822,881 

7,759,646 

312,954 

682,457 

138,505 


159,893 

378,041 

64,402 

48,396 

2,010,107 


3,122,546 


Flax  and  hemp — cloth  and 

thread,  2 764 

Bags,  and  all  manufactures  of,  10,636 
Wearing  apparel,  77,907 

Combs  and  buttons,  47,548 

Brushes,  2,590 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus,  996 

4 360,180  Umbrellas  ahd  parasols,  7,699 

Leather  and  morocco  skins,  not 

sold  per  pound,  38,689 

Printing  presses  and  type,  561 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus,  22,439 

Musical  instruments,  16,119 

Books  and  maps,  40,620 

Paper  and  stationery,  83,483 

Paints  and  varnish,  40,578 

Vinegar,  12  957 

Earthen  and  stoneware,  6,737 

Manufactures  of  glass,  43,095 

Tin,  3 751 

Pewter  and  lead,  20  546 

Marble  and  stone,  33,546 

12,377,282  Gold  and  silver,  and  gold  leaf,  2,452 

16?737,462 1 Gold  and  silver  coin,  2,746,486 


Artihcial  flowers  and  jewelry, 
Molasses, 

Trunks, 

Bricks  and  lime, 

Domestic  salt, 

Articles  not  enumerated — 
Manufactured, 

Other  articles, 


10,013 

7,999 

1,916 

14.064 

62.765 


626  857 
823,566 


6,481.502 


1,450  423 
$106,382,722 

BRITISH  SHIPPING  AND  -TRADE. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  sailing  and  steam  ves- 
sels registered  on  the  31st  of  December,  1841,  at  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  derived  from 
the  London  Morning  Chronicle. 

Sailing  vessels,  under  fifty  tons,  8,319;  tonnage 
249,996;  above  fifty  tons.  13.63S;  tonnage  2,540,952. 
Total  of  sailing  vessels  21,957;  of  tonnage 2.790,948. 

Steam  vessels,  under  fifty  tons,  325;  tonnage,  8,166; 
above  fifty  tons,  465;  tonnage  87,512.  Total  of 
steam  vessels  790;  of  tonnage  95  678. 

Gross  total  of  vessels  22,647;  oi  tonnage  2,886,626. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  coastwise  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  (including  their  repeated  voyages,)  be- 
tween the  31st  December,  1840,  and  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1841,  were: 

Sailing  vessels,  inwards,  133,016,  tonnage  9 637,380; 
outwards,  128,819,  tonnage  9,961,352.  Total  of  sail- 
ing vessels  261,835;  of  tonnage  19,598  732. 

Steam  vessels,  inwards,  15,136,  tonnage  2.903,784; 
outwards,  15,004.  tonnage  2,648,146.  Total  of  steam 
vessels  3<>,140;  of  tonnage  5 541,930. 

Gross  total  of  vessels  221,975;  of  ton.  25,140,662. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  from  and  to  the  colonies,  at  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (including  their  repeated 
voyages,)  between  the  31st  of  December,  1840,  and 
the  31st  December,  1841,  were: 

Sailing  vessels,  inwards,  6.350,  tonnage  1,484,253; 
outwards,  6,382,  tonnage  1,471,118-  Total  of  sail- 
ing vessels  1,732;  total  of  tonnage  2.955  371. 

Steam  vessels,  inwards,  244,  tonnage  37,233;  out- 
wards, 2,321;  tonnage  38.571.  Total  of  steam  ves- 
sels 476;  of  tonnage  75,804. 

Gross  total  of  vessels  13  208;  of  tonnage  3,031,175. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered 
and  cleared  from  and  to  foreign  ports,  distinguishing 
British  from  foreign,  at  the  ports  ot  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  (in*  hiding  their  repeated  voyages,)  be- 
tween the  31st  ol  December,  184u,  and  the  31st  of 
December,  1841,  were: 

British  sailing  vessels,  inwards,  9,803;  tonnage 
1,516,283;  outu  ards, 863,  tonnage  1,595.266.  To- 
tal of  vessels  19  666;  of  tonnage  3.112.549. 

Foreign  sailing  vessels,  inward  9.045, tonnage  1,231,- 
996;  outwards,  9,262,  tonnage  1 ^70.435.  Total  of 
vessels  18.277;  of  tonnage  2.502.421. 

Br  lish  steam  vessels,  inwards,  1,938,  tonnage  323. 
442,  outwards,  1,987,  tonnage  324  324. 

Or  ss  total  oi  Blitish  vessels  23,591;  of  tonnage 
3,76u,3l5. 
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POltl  / Ii  85  OF  THE  DA  V. 


PRESIDENTIAL.  The  fall  elections  have  now 
all  terminated,  the  second  session  of  the  present  con- 
gress commences  at  Washington  in  two  weeks  from 
Monday  next,  and  then  and  there  will  begin  in  sober 
earnest  the  game  amongst  politicians  for  the  next 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  of  the  U.  States. 

As  preliminary  to  the  campaign  we  have  kept  up 
the  record  of  parlizan  manoeuvres  in  various  direc- 
tions, with  a view  to  concentrating  forces  for  the 
contest.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  an  impartial 
history  of  the  coining  contest — or  rather  to  furnish 
authentic  items  under  this  head  from  which  an  im- 
partial history  may  be  written  hereafter. 

A Cass  movement.  The  democratic  central  com- 
mittee of  Shelby  county.  Indiana,  have  issued  a call 
for  a meeting  to  be  held  in  Shelbyville  on  the  29th 
instant,  to  appoint  delegates  to  a state  convention  on 
the  6th  of  January.  ‘ All  those  in  favor  of  the  no- 
mination of  either  general  Cass  or  of  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  are  especially  invited  to  attend.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  14th,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  “t/ie  next  ] resiliency"  noticing  a paragraph 
from  the  Mobile  Register,  adds: 

All  right! — "No  compromise  of  principle  for  the 
sake  of  harmony.”  We  wish  not  for  a triumph  ob- 
tained by  log-rolling  with  protectionists.  Let  there 
be  no  dodging, — no  slurring  of  important  questions; 
let  the  broad  uanner  of  ‘lJrce  trade;  low  duties;  no  debt; 
separation  from  banks;  economy,  retrenchment;  and 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitution ,”  be  kept  fully, 
broadly,  spread  that  he  who  runs  may  read — and  let 
whoever  will  not  stand  by  it  in  the  face  of  friend  or 
foe,  or  who  would  yield  a jot  in  the  principles  it 
avows — or  mask  a word  of  its  honest  democratic 
avowal  of  tiie  creed,  the  whole  creed — and  nothing 
but  the  creed  of  the  party, — seek  fraternity  among 
the  mountebanks  who  have  no  “ avowals  for  the 
public  ei/e” — and  he  numbered  henceforth  among  the 
coons. 

From  the  Globe  of  23 th  ult. 

PRELIMINARY  PROCEEDINGS  TO  THE  NOMINATION  OF 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PRESJDENC  iT 

AND  VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

The  Nashville  Union,  just  received,  contains  the 
annexed  proceedings  of  the  democratic  representa- 
tion of  Tennessee,  preliminary  to  the  nomination  of 
candidates  tor  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency. 
We  have  no  doubt  ttiat  the  proposal  will  be  heartily 
and  universally  concurred  in  by  the  democracy  of 
every  state  in  tlie  Union.  The  time  proposed  in  the 
the  resolutions  for  holding  the  convention  will  alone 
be  objected  to,  as  not  conforming  to  “l/ie  usages  ob- 
served by  the  several  states1'1  heretofore.  The  conven- 
tion has  hitherto  always  been  held  in  May  of  the 
long  session  of  congress  immediately  preceding  the 
presidential  election. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  might  be 
urged  to  sustain  the  old  usage.  Among  them,  that 
winch  iuduceu  the  original  selection  has  lost  none  of 
its  lorce.  it  is  a point  of  time  at  which  the  political 
aspect  of  the  country,  produced  by  the  proceedings 
ol  the  national  legislature  aoout  to  close  its  labors, 
can  be  perfectly  scanned,  and  when  the  public  will 
in  regard  to  it  may  be  concentrated  by  the  national 
convention,  so  as  to  make  the  selection  of  the  chief 
magistrate  have  its  full  hearing  in  giving  effect  to 
popular  opinion  in  regard  to  pubiic  measures  just 
discussed. 

Rut,  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  for  adhering  to 
the  old  usage,  than  that  it  is  a usage  which  has  worked 
well,  it  would  be  sufficient.  The  union  of  the  party 
is  best  preserved  in  support  of  the  nominations, 
when  the  interval  is  brief  between  making  them 
and  the  election. 

From  the  Nashville  l Tennessee ) Union. 

A NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

At  a late  meeting  of  the  democratic  members  of 
the  legislature  ol  Tennessee,  field  in  the  courthouse 
at  Nashville,  highiy  interesting  proceedings  were 
Lad  upon  national  affairs  touching  the  stale  of  the 
country  and  the  next  presidency,  from  wiiich  the 
following  resolutions  are  extracted: 

Resolved , That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  har- 
mony, union  and  concert  of  action,  are  alone  neces- 
sary to  insure  the  democratic  party  ol  the  Union 
entire  and  complete  success  at  tiie  next  general 
election. 

Resolved,  That,  as  the  most  effective  and  certain 
m ana  of  securing  sued  harmony,  union,  and  concert 
oi  tier,  • c approve  of  a national  democratic  enli- 
ven. ):),  to  lie  lioiden  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
repuciicu:;  p and  will  m good  faith  support  the 
nominations  which  may  be  fairly  made  by  such  con- 


vention, of  candidates  for  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  next  election. 

Resolved,  That  full  and  ample  notice  should  be  gi- 
ven of  the  lime  and  place  of  holding  said  conven- 
tion, to  the  end  that  the  whole  body  of  the  democra- 
cy may  he  fully  and  fairly  represented  therein;  and 
with  that  view,  he  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  propose  to  the  de- 
mocratic parly  in  other  stales,  a democratic  national 
convention,  to  he  composed  of  delegates  elected  or 
chosen  by  the  democratic  party,  in  the  manner  arid 
according  to  the  usages  observed  in  the  several 
states  respectively;  and  that  said  convention  assem- 
ble at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  fourth  Monday  in  the  month  oi  Novem- 
ber, 1843. 

Resolved,  That  we  invite  the  action  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  our  sister  states  on  the  proposition 
contained  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  which  we 
respectfully  submit  to  their  consideration. 

It  needs  no  argument  at  our  hand  to  prove  that 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  first,  of  the  above  re- 
solutions is  indispensable;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  THE 
MOST  PERFECT  UNION  AND  CONCERT  PER- 
VADE THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  at  this  time; 
while  their  opponents  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
and  scourged  as  with  the  besom  of  destruction. 

From  every  quarter  of  the  union,  so  far  as  news- 
papers have  expressed  the  v/ill  of  the  democracy,  a 
determination  abides  with  them  to  go  for  the  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  that 
may  be  nominated  by  delegates  from  all  the  states  to 
be  assembled  in  national  convention  fresh  from 

THE  PEOPLE  THEMSELVES. 

The  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  of 
Tennessee — now  wielding  one-half  of  the  legislative 
power  of  the  state,  and  coming  as  they  do  from  dif- 
ferent sections  as  the  chosen  men  of  their  party- — 
are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  true  represen- 
tatives OF  THE  DEMOCRACY  OF  THE  STATE.  They 
do  not  speak,  therefore,  as  a newspaper;  a candidate 
for  office;  a one-man  power;  but  as  with  the  power 
of  the.  people;  and  their  voice,  which  is  raised  from 
the  centre  of  the  country  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
spective measure  of  a national  convention,  is  there- 
fore entitled,  at  least  “to  the  action  of  the  democra- 
tic party  in  our  sister  states.”  Torepeat: 

“We  (the  democratic  members  of  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee)  respectfully  propose  to  the  democra- 
tic party  in  other  states  a democra'ic  national  con- 
vention, to  be  composed  of  delegates  elected  or 
chosen  by  the  democratic  party,  in  the  manner  and 
according  to  the  usages  observed  in  the  several 
states  respectively;  and  that  the  said  convention  as- 
semble at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  month  of  No- 
vember, 1343.” 

Brethren  of  the  press,  what  say  ye? 


LANDS  SALES.  Large  sales  of  public  lands 
are  advertised  to  take  place  in  various  sections  of  the 
west  during  the  ensuing  winter.  The  Peoria  (Illi- 
nois) Register  of  the  4th  instant  contains  tiie  follow- 
ing table  of  places,  quantities,  and  times  of  sales: 

At  Kalamaz  jo,- Michigan,  Jan.  2,  11G  secs. 

Genesee,  do.  Jan.  9,  about  8U0 

do.  do.  Jan.  30,  do.  800 

Ionia,  do.  Feb.  6,  do.  700 

do.  do.  Feb.  27,  do.  350 

Fairfield,  Iowa,  Feb.  0,  do.  598 

Dubuque,  do.  Feb.  20,  475 

do.  do.  Mar.  (i,  532 

Fayette,  Missouri,  Jan.  9,  105 

Lexington,  do.  Jan.  23,  365 

Springfield,  do.  Feb.  6,  839| 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  Jan.  16,  about  900 
Dixon,  Illinois,  Jan.  16,  630 

Chicago,  do.  Jan.  31,  900 

Total  sectious,  8,211 

Of  these  8,211  sections,  it  is  supposed  that  one- 
third  are  occupied  by  pre-emptioners,  who  must  pay 
up  by  the  day  of  sale.  At  the  government  price  they 
will  Dring  $2, 186,400.  The  probability  is  that  none 
will  be  bought  save  by  pre-emptioners,  and  that 
the  balance — 5,474  sections — will  he  subject  to  en- 
try. 

INDIAN  DIFFICULTIES.  Colonel  Taylor  has 
given  notice  to  the  Seminoles,  who  have  taken  pos- 
session of  a portion  of  the  Cherokee  country,  that 
they  must  remove  by  the  1st  inst.  Alligator,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  that  band  of  Seminoles,  has  avowed 
his  determination  to  remain  where  he  is.  He  says 
there  are  not  United  States  soldiers  enough  in  the  ; 
country  to  force  him  oil,  and  he  will  not  leave,  it  j 
is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  war  with  the  Semi  | 
noles  will  he  renewed  on  our  western  Iron  tier. 

[ Western  paper ■ 1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“THE  AMERICAN  PRESS”- 

The  Richmond  RTiigstales  that  Dr.  Lardner,  who  it 
seems  is  now  lecturina  in  that  city,  had  called  to  re- 
quest him  to  contradict  the  paragraph  which  attri- 
butes the  article  in  the  last  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view upon  “The  American  Press,”  to  him.  We  co- 
pied the  paragraph  from  the  Troy  Whig — and  thought 
it  not  unlikely,  as  the  Doctor  is  lecturing  to  the 
American  public,  that  he  might,  like  his  countryman 
“Boz,”  consider  it  a duty  to  read  us  “outside  Barba- 
rians” a chapter  upon  morals  and  manners. 

What  authority  the  Troy  Whig  may  have  had  for 
signifying  that  the  doctor  was  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  Review,  we  know  not,  nor  do  we  regard 
it  of  much  importance  who  the  author  may  be.  Who- 
ever wrote  it  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  with  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  those  who  are  assailed.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  publication  of  this  caricature  upon  the 
American  press,  may  not  be  without  wholesome  effect 
upon  both  readers  and  publishers  in  this  country — for 
certainly  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement  amongst 
us,  in  taste  for  selecting  publications  to  be  read  arid" 
encouraged,  if  improvement  be  our  object.  Satire 
is  the  best  method  of  presenting  truth  with  suffici- 
ent force  to  certain  minds.  There  are  avenues  in 
which  moral  and  religious  considerations  possess 
feeble  power  compared  to  the  influence  of  ridicule, 
and  in  these  cases  its  influence  is  friendly.  Although 
the  operation  is  severe  upon  the  patient,  the  cure  is 
likely  to  be  radical.  If  such  be  a consequence  to  any 
considerable  degree,  of  the  parade  of  the  faults  of 
the  American  press,  however  extravagantly  coloured 
those  faults  are  by  those  British  lecturers,  we  shall 
have  extracted  a portion  of  honey  from  their  gall. — 
By  the  way,  Boz  in  his  ‘ notes  for  circulation,”  has 
aptly  characterized  if  not  caricatured  those  foreign  lec- 
turers and  American  gullibility,  by  introducing  one  of 
the  craft  who  claimed  acquaintance  with  him  in  the 
western  country.  The  episode  is  graphic  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  instructive.  If  the  influx  of  for- 
eign imposters  who  assume  to  lecture  our  people 
should  he  checked  by  our  improving  his  hint,  it  will  be 
something  of  a saving  to  us,  even  if  we  should  lose 
something  of  the  sciences, — such  for  instance  as  the 
fascinating  Miss  Elssler  who  has  been  so  obliging  as  to 
attempt  to  instruct  us  in.  The  latter,  if  accounts  are 
true, has  left  an  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  her  short 
tour  amongst  us,  which  will  enable  her  to  draw  the 
pretty  little  sum  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
annually  from  us,  as  a permanent  memento  of  our 
gratitude  for  the  benefit  her  precepts  and  example 
have  confered  upon  our  community — both  male  and 
female.  If  some  meritorious  individuals  suffer,  and 
there  be  some  cases  of  hardship  effected  by  our 
caution  in  the  premises,  in  future,  it  will  be  a suffici- 
ent answer  we  hope  for  an  American  to  point  to  the 
admonitions  received  from  such  respectable  and  com- 
petent. authority  as  we  have  just  perused. 

Malte  Burn  the  French  geographist  remarks  that 
the  American  newspaper  press  is  the  most  stupen- 
dous apparatus  that  the  world  has  ever  yet  witnessed 
for  diffusing  information  to  a whole  people.  De 
Tocqueville  if  we  mistake  not  repeats  the  same  idea. 
Of  the  attempt  of  European  writers  and  publishers 
t.o  circumscribe  its  benefits  by  interposing  interna- 
tional copy  right  enactments, we  have  always  doubted. 
It  is  but  candid  to  admit  (hat  our  notion  ol  the  policy 
of  patenting  ideas — -the  vagaries  of  human  imagination 
— the  mere  products  of  fancy,— is  somewhat  latitudina- 
rian; — at  least  we  would  not  go  beyond  existing  laws 
in  restricting  free  trade  in  those  especial  commodities. 

What  amount  “Boz”  might  have  realized  by  hav- 
ing our  country  subsidized  by  a copy  right  in  the 
single  publication  just  emitted, — with  all  the  confi- 
dence and  curiosity  he  Lad  fortuitously  accumulat- 
ed, may  be  judged  by  comparing  the  price  exacted 
for  publications  in  England,  with  the  prices  for  which 
the  “American  Press”  are  supplying  the  American 


people  with  the  same  publications. 

His  “American  Notes  for  general  circulation,” 
sell  in  London  for  §5  per  copy.  We  have  several 
editions  “circulating”  at  12i  cents  per  copy. 

The  publishing  price  of  Pickwick  papers,  illustrat- 
ed, in  England  §5.  The  same  work  is  published  here 
at  $2. 

Nicholas  Nickelby  in  England  $5.  The  American 
edition  is  sold  for  $2:  and  a plainer  edition  of  the 
same  work  for  75  cents.  D’lsraeli’s  Amenities  of  lite- 
rature, English  edition,  $10:  American  edition,  $1  75. 

And  in  the  more  important  departments  of  litera- 
ture, the  difference  is  equally  great. 


Jay’s  Prayers, 

Rowland  Hill’s  Memoirs, 
Hannah  More’s  Life, 
Turner’s  Sacred  History, 
Sro'l’s  Bible, 

Southey’s  Poetical  Works, 


g.  price,  $5  00  Amr.  ftl  00 

do. 

2 25 

do. 

25 

do. 

2 50 

do. 

87 

do. 

5 00 

do. 

1 50 

do. 

10  00 

do, 

1 50 

do. 

20  00 

d ... 

5 00 

do. 

12  SO 

do. 

3 OQ 
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NEWSPAPER  STATISTICS.  In  France,  un- 
der the  old  constitution,  they  had  what  was  called 
the  Tiers  Etat,  or  parliament,  which  in  finance  and 
power  was  a large  part  of  the  realm.  In  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  in  Europe  also,  the  press  has  become 
the  Tiers  Etat,  which  though  not  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution with  the  forms  of  power,  holds  very  much 
of  the  substance.  The  following  is  the  number  of 
the  different  classes  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
in  the  United  States,  arranged  according  to  rank: — 


Dailies. 

Weeklies. 

Semi-  W. 

Perod. 

New  York, 

34 

198 

13 

57 

Pennsylvania, 

12 

165 

10 

42 

Ohio, 

9 

107 

7 

20 

Massachusetts, 

10 

67 

14 

14 

Indiana, 

- 

69 

4 

3 

Virginia, 

4 

35 

12 

5 

Illinois, 

3 

38 

2 

9 

Tennessee, 

2 

38 

6 

10 

Maryland, 

7 

23 

7 

7 

Connecticut, 

2 

27 

4 

11 

Kentucky, 

5 

26 

7 

8 

Maine, 

3 

30 

3 

5 

New  Jersey, 

1 

31 

1 

4 

Georgia, 

5 

.24 

5 

6 

Louisiana," 

11 

21 

2 

3 

Missouri, 

6 

24 

5 

- 

Vermont, 

2 

26 

2 

3 

N.  Hampshire, 

- 

28 

- 

6 

Mississippi, 

2 

27 

1 

- 

Michigan, 

6 

26 

— 

1 

N,  Carolina, 

_ 

25 

1 

2 

S.  Carolina, 

3 

12 

2 

4 

Alabama, 

3 

24 

1 

- 

R.  Island, 

2 

10 

4 

2 

Arkansas, 

- 

6 

3 

- 

Delaware, 

- 

3 

3 

2 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

3 

5 

6 

3 

Florida, 

- 

10 

_ 

_ 

Wiskonsan, 

_ 

6 

- 

_ 

Iowa, 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Total,  135 

It  seems  there  are 
■which  have  not  daily 


125 


227 


which  have  not  periodicals. 


1,141 

but  five  states  in  the  union 
papers,  there  are  but  four 


between  the 

newspapers 

of  the  United  Slates  and 

the  white  people. 

Had  the  blacks  been  included,  it 

would  have  tn 

ade  a change  in  the  proportions  of  the 

slave  states. 

The  table,  however,  developes 

some 

instructive  facts. 

Louisiana 

1 in 

4,773 

Illinois 

1 in 

9 153 

Mississippi 

I in 

5,821 

N.  Jersey 

1 in 

9 325 

R.  Island 

1 in 

6,000 

Missouri 

1 in 

9,285 

Michigan 

1 in 

6,400 

Delaware 

1 in 

9 370 

Massachusets  1 in 

7,019 

Georgia 

1 in 

10,270 

Connecticut 

1 in 

7,049 

Ohio 

1 in 

10,700 

Marvland 

1 in 

7,775 

Tennessee 

1 in 

11.537 

N.  York 

1 in 

8,271 

Alabama 

1 in 

12,060 

Pennsylvania 

1 in 

8,528 

Maine 

I in 

32,230 

New  Hamp. 

1 in 

8,623 

S.  Carolina, 

1 in 

12,700 

Arkansas, 

1 in 

8,700 

Kentucky 

1 in 

12,980 

Vermont 

1 in 

8,853 

Virginia 

I in 

14,125 

Indiana 

1 in 

9,023 

N.  Carolina 

1 in 

17,500 

Slave  slates 

1 in 

10,787 

Free  stales 

1 in 

8,285 

The  above  proportions  are  worth  looking  at.  The 
following  conclusions_may  be  drawn: 

1.  Three  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  states 
of  the  American  union,  viz:  Virginia,  N.  Carolina, 
and  S.  Carolina,  have  thesmallest  proportional  num- 
ber of  newspapers,  (as  they  have  also  the  fewest 
persons  who  know  how  to  read),  to  the  white  popu- 
lation, but  if  the  black  be  included,  they  fall  far  be- 
hind. 

2.  Where  newspapers  most  prevail,  as  in  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  &c..  there  are  also  mostschools, 
— most  enterprise — most  wealth,  and  most  progress. 
The  conclusion  is  not  that  newspapers  occasion 
these  results,  but  that  the  press  and  intelligence  go 
together — mutual  helps  to  each  other. 

The  proportional  number  of  papers  appears  large 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi;  but  this  is  caused  by 
two  evident  facts:  Each  of  them  has  large  commer- 
cial towns,  and  each  more  blacks  than  whites;  the 
proportion  being  taken  only  in  respect  to  the  latter. 

The  subject  is  important  in  more  respects  than 
one.  If  the  press  be  thus  numerous  and  powerful, 
how  is  a nation  to  bo  purified  in  its  morals  unless  the 
press  be  purified?  That  which  is  seen,  read,  heard 
every  day,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  will  communi- 
cate strength  or  weakness,  healing  or  disease. 

Cincinnati  Chron. 

A NEW  STEAM  ENGINE.  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  of  a recent  date  speaks  of  an  improved  steam 
engine  now  exhibiting  in  that  city  invented  by  James 
A.  Stewart  of  Tennessee.  It  is  said  to  be  the  sim- 
plestapplication  of  steam  yet  known,  which,  says  the 
Enquirer,  being  combined  with  its  economy,  gives  it 


a great  advantage  for  inland  purposes  over  the  ordi- 
nary engine.  The  following  descrip'ion  is  furnished: 

“In  the  working  of  the  engine,  valves  of  every  de- 
scription are  dispensed  with.  There  is  little  friction, 
the  wearing  surfaces  being  few  and  of  small  extent. 
It  may  be  kept  in  working  order  by  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced person.  The  most,  striking  feature  in  this  ex- 
traordinary invention, is  the  anomaly  of  usingadou- 
ble  action  of  high  pressure  steam,  or  using  the  steam 
the  second  or  third  time,  without  any  reacting  resis- 
tance to  its  first  operation.  The  steam  is  applied 
continually  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter  of  revolv- 
ing wheels,  as  water  is  applied  to  the  buckets  of 
undershot  wheels. 

| WASHINGTON’S  SWORD.  Lewisburg,  October 
26,  1842.  In  looking  over  the  Virginia  Herald  of 
, the  22d  instant,  I read  a piece  headed  the  “Battle 
Sword,”  having  reference  to  the  sword  of  General 
| Washington.  It  appears  from  that  notice,  that  it 
| would  be  desirable  to  know  what  has  become  of  the 
! sword. 

; Mr.  Samuel  T.  Washington,  the  great  nephew  of 
j Gen.  Washington,  has  it  in  his  possession,  and  is  the 
rightful  owner- — he  lives  in  Kanawha  county,  Va. 
It  is  a sword  of  moderate  size,  with  a green  hilt,  an 
old  buckskin  belt,  with  solid  silver  buckles,  &c. — 
the  letters  G.  W.  1757,  are  engraved  on  the  clasp  or 
buckle— he  also  has  the  black  gold  headed  cane, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  Gen.  Washington  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  above  sword  and  cane 
were  left  by  Gen.  Washington  to  his  nephew,  Sam’l 
Washington;  and.  at  his  death,  became  the  property 
of  his  son,  Samuel  T.  Washington,  the  present  pro- 
prietor. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Washington  was  in  Lewisburg  in 
August  last,  on  his  way  to  Jefferson  county,  Va.  He 
had  the  above  sword,  belt  and  cane,  with  him — he  was 
on  horse  back,  and  finding  them  unhandy  to  carry  in 
that  way,  he  left  them  in  my  care  until  his  return. 

The  court  of  appeals  was  then  in  session  at  this 
place,  and  I took  great  pleasure  in  showing  them  to 
the  judges,  and  a number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
then  boarding  at  my  house.  On  the  return  of  Mr. 
Washington,  I gave  them  to  him,  and  he  took  them 
with  him  to  Kanawha,  where  I have  no  boubt  they 
are  at  this  time.  Yours,  respectfully, 

James  Frazer. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  in  a letter,  dated  Oct.  25th,  to 
the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  confirms 
the  above  fact,  and  expresses  the  hope  and  belief  that 
it  may  be  procured  by  suitable  application  and  plac- 
ed in  the  National  Institute  at  Washington. 

UNION  OF  THE  ATLAN1 IC  AND  PACIFIC. 

The  company  chartered  by  the  government  of 
New  Grenada  to  construct  a ship  canal  connecting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  have  completed  their 
surveys,  made  a road  over  the  Isthmus,  and  are  pro- 
ceeding to  make  the  canal.  An  authentic  account  in 
the  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says: 

The  company  having  completed  a provisional  or 
temporary  road  from  the  bay  of  Charera  on  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  town  of  Chagres  on  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
is  not  only  freed  from  the  necessity  of  requiring  ad- 
ditional time,  but  the  republic  of  New  Grenada 
could  not  refuse  it  without  violating  its  engagements, 
since  the  company  have  completed  its  contract  be- 
fore even  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the 
construction  of  any  communication  whatever.  Be- 
sides this,  it  has  caused  the  whole  country  through 
which  the  projected  canal  is  to  pass,  as  well  as  all 
the  rivers  and  water  courses  which  must  contribute 
to  it,  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

These  explorations,  conducted  with  great  talent 
by  the  engineer,  Morel,  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Isthmus  ol'Panama,  instead  of  being  a ridge  of  rocks, 
as  many  geographers  have  described  it,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a valley  from  four  to  thirteen  miles  in  width, 
and  scattered  over  with  conical  heights  of  from  20 
to  60  feet  elevation,  which,  on  the  east  and  w'est, 
rest  upon  low  chains  varying  from  110  to  415  feet  in 
height.  Among  these  small  conical  heights,  wind  in 
all  directions  various  streams  and  rivers,  which  de- 
scend from  the  termination  of  the  Andes  and  unite 
in  two  principal  channels.  The  one,  which  is  the  ri- 
ver Chagres,  throws  itself  into  the  Caribbean  Sea; 
the  oilier,  called  the  Rio  Grande,  flows  towards  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  dividing  country  between  these 
rivers  has  an  elevation  of  only  37  feet  above  the 
highest  known  level  of  the  sea,  or  of  64  feet  above 
low  tides,  the  flood-tides  sometimes  attaining  a 
height  of  27  feet. 

The  excavation  or  cutting  necessary  to  unite,  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  means  of  the  river 
Vino  Tinto,  Bernardino,  and  Fazfan,  is  only  twelve 
miles  and  a half;  the  fall  will  be  regulated  by  lour 
double  locks  of  188  feet  in  length.  The  whole  of 
the  projected  canal  will  be  40  miles  in  length,  136 
feet  in  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  55 


feet  at  the  bottom,  20  feet  in  depth,  and  will  be  na- 
vigable for  vessels  of  from  1,000  to  1,400  tons.  All 
the  rivers  which  are  to  serve  as  parts  in  the  canal 
have,  at  the  lowest  water,  a depth  varying  from  8 to 
15  feet;  they  will  be  swept  and  excavated  to  a depth 
of  20  feet,  and  kept  at  that  depth  by  means  of  two 
guard-locks.  The  country  through  which  the  canal 
will  pass  presents  a clayish  and  coaly  soil,  with  no 
rock  except  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres,  where  the 
formation  is  so  slaty  that  it  will  present  no  obstacle. 

Although  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  the  Pa- 
nama will  require  no  purchases  of  laud  and  no  out- 
lay for  stone,  lime,  or  cement,  all  which  materials 
are  to  be  found  on  the  spot,  still  the  company  has 
not  hesitated  to  estimate  its  cost  at  the  highest  rates 
of  constructing  such  works,  as  those,  for  example, 
of  the  Caledonian  canal  of  Scotland,  and  the  Louis- 
ville canal, — the  rate  of  352,900  francs,  or  about 
$66  157  per  mile;  so  that  the  42  miles  of  canal,  pro- 
perly so  called,  will  cost  14,821,800  francs,  or  about 
$2,778,615.  In  these  estimates  are  included  the  cost 
of  four  steam  tow-boats,  two  folding  bridges  of  cast 
iron,  140  feet  in  length,  and  several  smaller  ones. 

This  junction  of  the  two  oceans,  by  bringing  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  China,  Japan,  Australia,  Bor- 
neo, Sumatra,  &c.  some  4,000  leagues  nearer  to  us, 
by  rendering  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  less  dange- 
rous, less  expensive,  and  more  expeditious,  will  effect 
a great  revolution  in  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world,  a revolution  of  which  America  will  experi- 
ence the  benefits  before  all  other  nations. 

SCALE  OF  EDUCATION  IN' THE  UNITED 
STATES.  From  the  census  recently  completed  by 
the  general  government,  the  Richmond  Compiler 
makes  out  the  following  interesting  table,  exhibiting 
a comparative  view  of  the  number  of  white  persous 
over  20  years  of  age,  in  the  different  slates,  who  can- 
not read  or  write: 


Connecticut, 

1 to 

every 

u 

568 

Vermont, 

1 

469 

New  Hampshire, 

1 

u 

310 

Massachusetts, 

1 

cc 

166 

Maine, 

1 

• l 

108 

Michigan, 

] 

t( 

97 

Rhode  Island, 

1 

67 

New  Jersey, 

1 

u 

58 

New  York, 

1 

56 

Pennsylvania, 

1 

50 

Ohio, 

1 

43 

Louisiana, 

Maryland, 

1 

u 

38 1 

1 

cc 

27 

Mississippi, 

1 

u 

20 

Delaware, 

1 

cc 

18 

Indiana, 

1 

tl 

18 

South  Carolina, 

1 

17 

Illinois, 

1 

“ 

17 

Missouri, 

1 

u 

16 

Alabama, 

1 

CC 

16 

Kentucky, 

1 

It 

13i 

Georgia, 

1 

1C 

13 

Virginia, 

Arkansas, 

1 

Cl 

12* 

1 

Cl 

11 

North  Carolina, 
lie  Compiler  adds: 

1 

u 

7 

irginia  is  very  near 

the  end  of 

the  list 

. This  is 

bad,  and  we  trust  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain 
that  position  many  years.  But  that  the  north  state 
should  be  the  very  lowest  in  the  literary  scale,  is  not 
what  we  would  have  predicted.  We  thought  she, 
one  of  the  old  thirteen,  so  marked  for  her  patriotism 
in  the  times  that  tried  men’s  souls,  w'ould  not  have 
been  so  far  behind  the  younger  states  that  have  been 
added  to  the  republican  family.  While  the  above 
table  is  a source  of  sufficient  mortification  to  Virgi- 
nians, it  is  certainly  no  source  of  consolation  that 
there  is  still  a lower  depth  than  that  reached  by  their 
state,  and  least  of  all  is  it  consoling  that  North  Caro- 
lina has  reached  the  lowest  depth. 

THE  SUGAR  CROP  FROM  CANE  AND 
BEET  IN  1841. — The  Havana  Noticioso  gives  ob- 
servations useful  to  the  sugar  planters  of  Cuba,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following. — [■A'eir  Orleans  Com. 
Bulletin. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV,  about  two  centuries  and 
a half  ago,  sugar  was  so  scarce  in  France  that  the 
apothecaries  sold  it  by  the  ounce,  at  a price  equal  to 
that  which  is  now  given  for  quinine.  In  the  year 
1700,  the  consumption  did  not  exceed  2,170,000  lbs. 
annually,  or  about  3 ounces  per  head — the  popula- 
tion being  about  16,000,000.  The  great  consumption 
of  sugar  dates  only  from  the  18th  century.  In  the 
year  1789,  42  910,000  Jbs.  were  consumed  in  France 
alone. 

In  1643,  the  English  commenced  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  French  in  Guada- 
loupe.  In  1750,  the  total  exports  from  the  West  In- 
dies were  80  290,000  lbs.  being  about  one  fifth  as  much 
as  the  present  export. 
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In  1837,  tliei-e  were  in  Guadaloupc  and  Martinico, 
1000  mills,  which  manufactured  75,950,000  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  the  former,  and  51,250  000  in  the  latter;  in 
Cayenne  50  mills  turned  out  8,000,000  lbs.;  and  in 
the  island  of  Bourbon  110  mills  produced  annually 
from  4G  to  4S  millions;  making  a grand  total  of  100 
to  101  millions  of  lbs.  of  brown  sugar. 

In  Louisiana,  the  cultivation  of  cotton  has  super- 
ceded’that  of  cane,  so  that  the  crop  does  not  now  ex- 
ceed 30  000  hhds.  amounting  to  4,000,000  lbs. 

Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  Brazil  cultivate  the  cane 
largely,  and  even  Cochin  China,  Manilla,  and  Dutch 
India  produce  much. 

In  1840,  the  product  of  sugar,  from  both  cane  and 
beet,  was  as  follows: 

SUGAR  FROM  CANE. 

British  colonies,  4,9S1,000  cwt. 

Island  of  Cuba,  2,387,000  “ 

Bengal,  Manilla,  China  and  Siam,  2,170,000  “ 

French  colonies,  1,736,000  '* 

Brazil,  1,627,500  “ 

Louisiana,  1,002,000  “ 

Dutch  colonies,  651,000  “ 

Porto  Rico,  542,500  “ 

Swedish  and  Danish  colonies,  217,000  “ 

BEET  SUGARw 

France,  868,000  cwt. 

Germany,  Russia  and  Italy,  975,000  “ 


Total, 


17,367,000  cwt. 


According  to  the  most  accredited  statements,  the 
consumption  of  sugar  in  various  countries  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  the  island  of  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies  45,000,- 
000  lbs.,  or  about  60  lbs.  each  for  every  free  person. 

In  Ireland,  39,000  000,  or  4j  lbs.  to  each  person. 

In  Russia,  58,000,000,  or  1 lb.  to  do. 

In  Germany,  30,000  000,  or  1 lb.  to  do. 

In  Holland,  49,000,000,  or  18  lbs.  to  do. 

In  Spain,  50  000,000,  or  5 lbs.  to  do. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  25  lbs  to  do. 

In  France,  8 lbs.  to  do. 

France  and  Germany  are  estimated  to  produce 
from  the  beet  one  half  of  all  the  sugar  consumed 
within  their  limits. 

From  all  these  facts,  the  writer  argues  that  there 
is  about  to  be  produced  too  much  sugar  in  the  world 
to  render  it  the  most  profitable  crop  to  be  cultivated 
in  Cuba. 

THE  POPULATION  OF  CUBA— According  to 
tlie  official  account,  published  in  the  “Diario  de  ia 
Habana”  of  the  20th  of  September,  the  population 
of  Cuba  is  as  follows: 

Whites,  418  291 

Free  mulattoes,  88,054 

Free  negroes,  64,784 

Mulatto  slaves,  10,974 

Black  slaves,  425,521 

is  total  1,007,524 

To  these  are  to  be  added  38,000  soldiers,  crews  of 
national  and  foreign  vessels,  and  transient  residents 
in  the  island. 

The  population  of  Havana  is, 

In  the  city  (intra  murosj — 

Whites,  13,693  males,  and  8,809  females,  22,502 
Free  col’d,  3.927  5,207  “ 9,134 

Slaves,  9,502  “ 7,722  “ 17,224 

In  the  suburbs  ( eslramuros ) — 

Whites,  20,942  “ 17,724  “ 38,666 

Free  coi’d,  12,827  “ 13,298  “ 26,125 

Slaves,  12,996  “ 9,732  “ 22,728 

In  the  hospitals,  presideos,  etc.  1,119 


The  population  of  Cuba  in  1827,  was  704,487 — of 
these  were — 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Whites,  168,653  142,398  311.051 

Free  mulattoes,  28,058  29,456  57,514 

Free  blacks,  23.904  25,076  48  980 

Slaves,  183,290  103  652  286.942 1 

The  population  of  Havana  in  1810,  was  exclusive 
of  transient  residents,  ( transeuntes  ) garrisons,  etc. 
96,304;  in  1827,  94,033,  of  which  were  46,624  whites; 
and  in  1841,  137,498. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Total,  137,498 

To  these  are  to  be  added — soldiers,  passen- 
gers and  strangers  residing  only  a short 
time  in  the  city,  the  crews  of  vessels,  etc. 
estimated  at  22,000 

If  to  this  the  population,  Regia,  Casa  Blan- 
ca, Horcon  Cerro,  Jesus  del  Monte  con 
Luyano  is  added,  with  25,010 


The  whole  population  of  Havana,  with  its 
suburbs,  convents,  garrison,  etc.  is  there- 
fore 184,000 

Of  these,  there  are  from — 

Spain,  islands  of  Balearas  and  Canaria,  15  986 
France,  623 

England,  327 

Italy,  153 

Other  parts  of  Europe,  309 

Puerto  P«.ico  and  Filipinas,  81 

Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru  and  B.io  de  la  Plata,  670 

San  Domingo,  160 

North  America,  668 


18,977 


NORTHWESTERN  FRONTIER. 

From  the  Wei o York  Post. 

The  late  treaty  with  Britain  leaves  unsettled  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
two  countries — namely,  the  northwestern  frontier. 

The  time  when  the  treaty  was  made  was  the  mo- 
ment for  adjusting  that  question.  England  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  for  a pacific  arrangment  with  this 
country,  in  order  th  it  she  might  be  left  free  to  pro- 
secute her  wars  with  China  and  the  Affghans,  with- 
out the  apprehension  of  being  obliged  to  employ  any 
of  her  troops  in  defence  of  her  pretensions  to  the  de- 
bateable  land  in  Maine.  The  British  interests  in- 
volved in  the  question  were  also  smaller  and  weaker 
than  they  will  ever  be  at  any  future  period.  We 
shall  probably  never  see  so  auspicious  a moment  for 
arranging  the  difference  peacefully  and  advanta- 
geously. 

We  republish  from  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, a letter  of  professor  Schoolcroft,  written  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Europe,  from  which  our  readers 
will  jndge  of  the  importance  of  this  question,  and 
the  danger  of  its  postponement: 

To  the  editors  of  the  Morning  Chronicle : 

Sir:  While  the  public  is  anxiously  awaiting  the 
promulgation  of  the  late  treaty,  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  t'ne  boundary  line  west,  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  has  been  adjusted? 
It  is  here,  in  the  view  of  most  men  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  that  the  real  bone  of  future  con- 
tention between  the  two  countries  lies.  And  the 
longer  the  line  is  left  unsettled,  the  greater  will  be 
the  practical  difficulties  attending  its  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. If  there  be  any  one  just  right  more  than 
another  upon  winch  Americans  will  prove  them- 
selves pertinacious,  it  is  the  right  of  territory.  While 
eighteen  millions  of  an  active  population  are  daily 
sending  their  surplus  or  enterprising  members  west, 
and  that  region  constitutes  the  great  theatre  of  ex- 
pansion for  the  Saxon  and  Celtic  races,  it  would  be 
utterly  in  disregard  of  the  past,  if  we  did  not  antici- 
pate pertinacity  for  the  future.  Territory  is,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  the  life-blood  of  an  agricultu- 
ral people.  The  rapidity  with  which  population 
doubles  in  America  must  keep  up  the  demand  for 
new  land;  the  circle  of  settlement  is  daily  widening 
and  spreading  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  it  must 
not  only  reach  the  Pacific  in  a few  years,  bus  spread 
laterally  north  and  south.  That  they  will  battle  for 
the  territory  when  the  time  comes,  let  noone  doubt. 

At  present,  however,  the  active  field  for  emigra- 
tion is  still  confined  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  The 
Oregon  territory  is  chiefly  known  to  hunters  and  fur 
merchants.  A very  small  American  population  is 
seated  south  of  I he  Columbia.  A few  missionaries 
have  planted  corn  here,  while  the  natives  demanded 
but  a part  of  their  labors.  The  leading  interest  is 
the  fur  trade,  which  is  divided  between  the  parties 
claiming  territory.  But  noone  who  does  not  shut 
his  eyes  to  the  fact  can  doubt  that,  from  the  capture 
of  Astoria,  in  1812,  the  American  interest  and  trade 
with  the  native  tribes  havedeclined,  while  that  of  the 
British  companies  have  greatly  increased.  Are  the 
latter  prepared  to  give  up  the  territory  they  occupy 
north  of  the  Columbia?  Is  it  the  spirit  of  those  who, 
in  thirst  for  gain,  murdered  Keveny  and  shotSemple, 
their  own  kindred,  to  spare  their  American  rivals 
the  moment  they  shall  enter  the  possessed  territory? 
Those  American  editors  deceive  themselves,  who 
affirm  that  while  the  settlement  of  this  boundary  is 
left  untouched,  it  is  imperceptibly  being  settled  by 
the  progress  of  emigration.  There  is  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a solitary  American  settler  or  trader  north  of 
the  Columbia.  Yet  it  is  the  general  and  settled  be- 
lief in  America  that  their  right  to  the  entire  valley 
of  that  river,  north  as  well  as  south,  as  far  as  the  re- 
motest tributaries  reach,  is  indisputably  just.  Mr. 
Greenhow,  in  his  memoir,  lias  clearly  demonstrated 
this  position  by  minute  references  to  discoveries  and 
occupations  by  land  and  sea.  Rights  of  territory  on- 
ly asserted,  but  practically  waived,  for  a series  of 
years,  always  assume  the  shape  of  diplomatic  con- 
troversy, of  which  the  Maine  boundary  line  was 
quite  an  example,  for  there  certainly  was  a time 
when  nobody  disputed  the  American  claim,  or  set 
the  value  of  a pin’s  head  upon  it.  And  if  the  pre- 
sent avoidance  of  the  Oregon  boundary  by  the  high 


contracting  parties  at  Washington  does  not  tend  to 
bring  it  up,  hereafter,  in  a far  more  bitter  aspect,  I 
have  in  vain  read  tire  history  of  the  riyal  monopo- 
lies in  trade,  or  traced  in  the  inevitable  state  of  so- 
cial and  commercial  relations  on  the  outer  frontiers, 
the  prolific  sources  of  future  Indian  wars.  Very 
respectfully,  HENRY  K.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

6 Craven  street,  Strand,  London,  Sept.  13,1842. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD— Ex- 
tension to  Cumberland. — The  completion  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  to  Cumberland  has  been 
accomplished  some  days  earlier  than  was  intimated 
previously.  On  Thursday  last  a train  of  cars,  con- 
taining the  president  and  directors,  and  a few  gentle- 
men invited  to  accompany  them,  left  the  depot  in 
Pratt  street,  at  seven  o’clock,  a.  m.,  to  traverse  the 
entire  length  of  the  road  from  Baltimore  to  Cumber- 
land. The  day  was  pleasant,  and  the  expedition 
throughout  proved  to  be  very  agreeable. 

The  route  from  this  city  to  Hancock  has  been  for 
some  time  open  to  travel.  From  the  latter  point  to 
Cumberland,  a distance  of  fifty-five  miles,  the  road  is 
just  finished,  and  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday,  th s/ 
inhabitants  of  the  wild  regions  of  the  Alleglg-jiVte- 
held  a train  of  cars  drawn  by  a smoking  locomotive 
among  their  hills. 

The  rails  are  heavily  laid,  of  the  best  iron,  and 
after  the  most  approved  style  of  construction;  and  so 
well  graded  is  the  road,  and  so  firmly  settled,  that 
the  cars  rolled  smoothly  onwards  at  a velocity  unus- 
ual even  in  rail  road  travelling.  The  entire  distance 
from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  178  miles,  was  per- 
formed, including  stoppages,  in  ten  hours;  and  upon 
the  new  portions  of  the  road  the  rate  of  speed  was 
considerably  beyond  the  average  of  the  rate  on  that 
part  of  the  road  between  the  city  and  Harper’s  ferry 
which  is  constructed  with  a different  rail. 

I lie  route  from  Hancock  to  Cumberland  pursues 
the  margin  of  the  Potomac  river,  with  four  excep- 
tions. The  first  occurs  at  the  Doe  Gulley,  18  miles 
above  Hancock,  where  by  a tunnel  of  1200  feet  in 
length  a bend  of  the  river  is  cut  off,  and  a distance  of 
nearly  four  miles  saved.  The  second  is  at  the  Paw 
Paw  Ridge,  where  a distance  of  nearly  two  miles  is 
saved  by  a tunnel  of  250  feet  in  length.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  within  six  miles  of  Cumberland,  where 
two  bends  are  cut  across  by  the  route  with  a consid- 
erable lessening  of  distance. 

In  advancing  westward  from  Hancock  the  Jir.e 
passes  along  the  western  base  of  Warm  Spring  Ridge, 
approaching  within  a couple  of  miles  of  the  Berkley 
Springs,  which  are  at  the  eastern  foot  of  that  ridge. 

It  thus  sweeps  around  the  termination  of  the  Caca- 
pon  mountain,  opposite  the  remarkable  and  insulated 
eminence  called  the  “Round  Top.”  Thence  the 
road  proceeds  to  the  crossing  of  the  Great  Cacapon 
river,  nine  and  a half  miles  above  Hancock,  which  is 
crossed  by  a bridge  about  400  feet  in  length.’  Within 
tiie  next  mile  it  passes  dam  No.  6,  the  present  ter- 
mination ol  the  finished  part  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal,  and  soon  after  it  enters  the  gap  of  Side- 
ling hill,  that  famous  bug-bear  of  the  traveller,  which 
on  the  National  turnpike  opposes  such  a formidable 
barrier  to  his  journey,  but  which  here  is  unnoticed 
except  in  the  fine  profile  which  it  exhibits  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  as  it  declines  rapidly  to  the  water 
level. 

In  the  gap  of  this  mountain  are  the  coal  veins 
which  R.  Caton,  esq.,  with  that  zeal  which  has  al- 
ways distinguished  his  researches  in  this  branch  of 
practical  geology,  is  endeavoring  to  turn  to  profitable 
account.  The  slack  water  of  the  canal  dam  extends 
some  two  miles  above  Sideling  hill. 

1 he  next  point  of  interest  reached  is  the  tunnel  at 
the  Doe  Gulley.  The  approaches  to  this  formidable 
work  are  very  imposing,  as  for  several  miles  above 
and  below  the  tunnel  they  cause  the  road  to  occupy 
a high  level  on  the  slopes  of  the  river  hills,  and  thus 
afford  an  extensive  view  of  the  grand  mountain 
scenery  around.  The  tunnel  is,  as  before  mentioned, 
about  a quarter  ot  a mile  in  length,  through  a com- 
pact slate  rock,  which  is  being  arched  with  brick  to 
preserve  it  lrom  future  disintegration  by  atmospheric 
action.  I lie  fronts  or  facades  of  tile  arch  are  of  a 
fine  white  sand  stone  procured  from  the  summit  of 
the  neighboring  mountain.  The  work  of  arching  is 
proceeding  without  interruption  to  the  travel.  The 
width  of  the  opening  within  the  brick  work  will  be 
21  feet,  and  the  height  20j  affording  room  for  two 
tracks.  I he  height  o(  the  hill  above  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel  is  110  leet.  The  excavation  and  embank- 
ments adjacent  are  very  heavy  and  consist  of  the 
slate  rock  through  which  the  tunnel  is  cut. 

Above  this  point  Ibe  line  pursues  the  very  sinuous 
part  of  the  river  lying  between  Sideling  Hill  on  tha 
east,  and  fawn  Hill  on  the  west.  The  curves  are  not 
however  abrupt,  but  form  fine  sweeping  circuits,  pass- 
ing sometimes  along  beautiful  alluvial  bottoms  and 
again  at  the  foot  of  precipitous  cliffs. 
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The  Paw  Paw  Ridge  Tunnel  was  next  reached, 
thirty  miles  from  Hancock,  and  twenty-five  miles  be- 
low Cumberland.  This  tunnel  is  through  a soft  slate 
rock,  and  is  curved  horizontally  with  a radius  of  750 
feet.  It  is  of  the  same  sectional  dimensions  with  the 
Doe  Gulley  tunnel,  and  is  completely  arched  with 
brick,  and  fronted  with  white  sand  stone.  Thence 
the  route  reaches  Little  Cacapon  Creek  21)  miles 
from  Cumberland.  At  the  mouth  of  this  stream  there 
are  fine  fiats,  and  a beautiful  view  of  the  mountains 
to  the  eastward. 

The  viaduct  over  the  creek  is  143  feet.  About  51) 
miles  further  on,  the.  south  branch  of  the  Potomac 
was  crossed  on  a bridge  400  feet  long.  This  is  in 
fart  the  main  Potomac,  and  would  have  been  (as  the 
story  runs)  so  treated  by  the  commissioners  who  de- 
termined the  boundary  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
but  that,  the  north  branch  lias  the  appearance,  at  the 
confluence  of  being  the  larger  stream.  The  river 
bottoms,  ore  here  wide  and  exceedingly  fe i tile,  and 
Ihe.  scenery  very  beautiful.  The  arching  of  the  ' 
strata  in  the  section  of  the  South  Branch  Mountain, 
just  above  the  junction,  is  most  remarkable  and 
grand. 

'SVmc  two  rr.ilps  above  we  passed  by  a fine  straight 
lire  bvW  the  widely  expanded  flats  opposite  the  an- 
cient village,  of  Old  Town,  in  Maryland.  These  aie 
the  finest  bottom  lands  on  the  river,  and  from  the  up- 
per end  of  them  we  obtained  the  first  view  of  the 
K nobly  Mountain,  that  remarkable  range  which  lies 
in  a line  with  the  town  of  Cumberland,  and  is  so  sin- 
gularly diversified  by  a profile  which  makes  it  appear 
Tike  a succession  of  artificial  mounds.  Dan’s  Moun- 
tain towers  over  it,  forming  a fine  back  ground  to  the 
view.  Soon  after,  the  route  passes  the  high  cliffs 
known  by  the  name  of  Keely’s  Rocks,  where  there 
nas  been  very  heavy  excavations. 

Patterson’s  creek,  eight  miles  from  Cumberland, 
was  next  reached.  Immediately  below  the  stream 
is  a lofty  mural  precipice  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
rocl;,  singularly  perforated  in  some  of  the  ledges  by 
openings  which  look  like.  Gothic  loop  holes.  The 
valley  of  the  creek  is  very  straight  and  bordered  by 
beautiful  flats.  The  viaduct  over  this  stream  is 
150  feet  long.  Less  Ilian  two  miles  above,  and  six 
miles  from  Cumberland,  the  north  branch  of  the 
Potomac  is  crossed  by  a viaduct  700  feet  long,  and 
rising  in  a succession  of  steps— embracing  also  a 
crossing  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  This 
extensive  bridge  carried  us  out  of  Virginia  and  land- 
ed us  once  more  in  old  Maryland,  which,  having  left 
at  Harper’s  Ferry,  we  kept  out  of  it  for  a distance  of 
91  miles. 

The  route  thence  to  Cumberland  is  across  two 
bends  of  the  river,  between  which  the  stream  of 
Evetl’s  Creek  is  crossed  by  a viaduct  of  100  feet 
spam 

The  entrance  to  the  town  of  Cumberland  is  beau- 
tiful, and  displays  the  noble  amphitheatre  in  which 
it  lies  to  great  advantage — the  gap  of  Will’s  moun- 
tain, through  which  the  road  is  to  wend  its  way- 
westward,  being  a justly  prominent  feature  of  the 
view. 

The  company’s  depot  in  Cumberland  is  in  a cen- 
tral position  at  the  intersection  of  the  rail  road  and 
national  turnpike. 

As  it  was  not  designed  to  stop  on  the  road,  an  ele- 
gant eold  collation  was  prepared  in  one  of  the  cars, 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Barnum,  of  the  city  hotel,  whose  skill  in  such  mat- 
ters is  too  well  known  to  need  commendation.  The 
attention  of  the  company  was  equally  divided  be- 
tween t lie  excellence  of  the  fare  and  the  novelty  of 
30  or  40  gentlemen  comfortably  enjoying  a collation 
while  travelling  at  the  rapid  rale  of  25  or  30  miles 
per  hour. 

%i  about  ten  hours  after  the  train  left  Baltimore, 
the  town  of  Cumberland  appeared  in  view.  The 
roaci  for  some  distance  from  the  town  was  lined  with 
the  inhabitants  who  bad  turned  out  en  masse  to  wit- 
ness Ihe  arrival  of  the  first  train  of  cars  drawn  by 
a locomotive,  and  to  welcome  the  president  and  di- 
rectors of  the  rail  road  company  on  the  first  trip. — 
The  scene  was  animated  and  a band  of  music  station- 
ed near  the  termination  of  the  road  added  to  the  live- 
liness of  the  scene.  The  event  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  deep  interest  to  the  town,  and  the  joyfulness 
that  pervaded  every  countenance  showed  that  the 
importance  of  the  completion  of  the  road  was  fully 
a predated. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  rail  road  company  and  those  accompany- 
ing them  were  invited  by  col.  Young  president  of 
one  of  the  coal  arid  iron  companies,  to  visit  the  coal 
mines  near  Frostburg.  The  invitation  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  McLane  and  nine  or  ten  of  the  directors,  and 
as  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine  they  no  doubt 
bad  a very  interesting  visit. 

'I  tie  company  from  Baltimore  felt  and 
themselves  under  many  obligations  to  Mr. 


Shriver,  of  Cumberland,  for  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  attention.  Mr.  S.  at  a moment’s  ’warning,  fur- 
nished his  how  spring  coaches  for  the  gentlemen 
visiting  the  mines,  and  also  for  a party  who  express- 
ed a desire  to  visit  Will’s  Gap,  a very  romantic  spot 
a short  distance  from  Cumberland. 

The  party  left  Cumberland  at  half  past  nine  yes- 
terday morning,  ami  reached  this  city  last  evening, 
highly  delighted  with  their  trip. 

We  may  congratulate  our  fellow  citizens  upon  the 
new  connections  which  the  road  now  forms  with  the 
great  west,  and  upon  the  promising  aspect  of  the 
company’s  affairs  which  gives  assurance  that  no  ef- 
forts on  their  part  will  be  wanting  to  complete  those 
connections  by  bringing  the  Ohio  river  into  direct 
communication  with  the  Chesapeake.  The  Allegha- 
nies  are  now  near  neighbors;  they  may  be  almost 
considered  as  forming  the  western  ridge  of  our  hori- 
zon. For  the  first  time  the  sound  of  the  locomotive 
has  been  heard  in  those  fastnesses.  In  no  part  of  the 
country  has  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  east  pene- 
trated so  far  to  the  west  through  such  mountainous 
difficulties;  and  Ihe  point  now  attained  in  the  bosom 
of  the  distant  hills  is  but  a resting  piaee  from  which 
a new  advance  will  be  speedily  made  with  fresh 
energy. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  this  morning  with- 
out referring  again  to  tie  excellence  of  construction 
by  which  the  new  portion  of  Ihe  road  is  distinguish- 
ed. Every  improvement  which  science  has  brought 
to  this  department  of  engineering,  has  been  success- 
fully used  by  the  chipl  engineer,  B.  H.  Latrobe.  esq 
under  the  judicious  dictation  of  his  own  genius  and 
well  matured  experience.  The  president  and  direc- 
tors expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  the  evi- 
dences of  skill  and  masterly  execution  afforded 
throughout  the  whole  route.  The  entire  manage- 
ment of  affairs  on  the  road  shows  that  capability  and 
well  ordered  arrangement  prevail  throughout  every 
department.  The  influence  of  the  able  head  of  the 
company  is  witnessed  in  its  diffusion  through  all 
parts  of  the  system  by  the  promptness  and  regularity 
with  whicn  every  tiling  is  conducted,  and  by  the 
happy  results  which  continue  to  attend  the  exertions 
of  the  board  in  tlieir  well  directed  labors  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  great  undertaking  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  [Bait.  Amer.  6tli  Nov. 

A PROTRACTED  LAW  SUIT.  The  follow- 
ing case,  lately  decided  in  the  supreme,  court  of  Ber- 
lin, proves  (says  the  Boston  Daily  Auvertiser)  that 
it  is  not  in  English  and  American  courts  alone  that 
there  is  room  to  chide  ihe  law’s  delay.  It  is  proba- 
bly a suit  of  the  longest  duration  of  any  on  record, 
being  of  somewhat  over  three  hundred  years  standing. 
It  is  very  certain  that  there  can  be  no  suits  in  any  of 
our  courts  which  can  compare  with  it  in  age.  It  is 
stated  that  the  celebrated  count  Eginont,  who  was 
beheaded  at  Brussels  in  1564,  by  order  of  the  duke 
of  Alva,  figured  at  one  time  as  a witness  in  it.  The 
dispute  was  between  the  Aremberg  family,  and  the 
family  of  Manderscheid.  The  law  process  began  in 
1539.  and  the  subject  in  dispute  was  a sum  of  about 
200,000  thalers,  which  the  first  named  family  claim- 
ed from  the  latter  by  virtue  of  a marriage  contract 
which  was  concluded  in  1517.  Eighteen  courts  have 
in  succession  been  occupied  with  it;  in  the  last  place, 
lliat  of  Munster. 

The  superior  court  at  Berlin  has  condemned  the 
Manderscheid  family  to  pay  to  that  of  Aremberg, 
the  sum  claimed,  but  without  interest,  and  has  de- 
creed that  each  party  shall  pay  his  own  costs,  the 
w hide  of  which  amount  to  half  as  much  again  as 
the  capital.  This  is  then  a case,  in  which,  if  ever, 
the  Saxon  proverb  is  true,  that  he  who  gains  his 
cause  loses  his  money. 

OLD  LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA.— The  following 
are  exiracted  from  an  old  collection  of  the  lavvs  of 
Virginia.  They  appear  to  have  been  in  force  as  late 
as  the  year  1733,  in  which  year  the  ‘Collection”  was 
published  at  Williamsburg.  The  first  act  in  the 
book  provides  for  the  erection  of  a church  or  chapel 
of  ease  in  every  parish. 

“Chapter  XCI.  Divulgers  of  false  news.  (Passed 
1661  1662  ) 

‘T.  Whereas,  many  idle  and  busy-headed  people 
do  forge  and  divulge  false  rumors  and  reports  to  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  his  Majesty’s  liege 
people  of  this  colony. 

“2.  Be  it  enacted , That  what  person  or  persons  so- 
ever shall  forge  or  divulge  any  such  false  reports 
tending  to  the  Rouble  of  the  country,  he  shall  be  by 
the  next  justice  of  the  peace,  sent  for  and  bound 
over  to  the  next  county  court,  where,  if  he  produce 
not  Ins  author,  he  shall  be  fined  two  thousand  pounds 
if  the  court  think  til  to  lessen 
bonds  for  bis  behaviour,  if  it 
publish 


The  two  following  are  from  the  acts  passed  in 
1668: 

“Chapter  111.  An  act  against  persons  that  refuse  to 
have  their  children  baptized. 

Whereas  many  schismatical  persons,  either  out 
of  averseness  to  the  Orthodox  established  Religion, 
or  out  of  the  new  fangled  conceits  of  t heir  own  he- 
retical invention,  refuse  to  have  their  children  bap- 
tised. 

“Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  this  present  General  Assem- 
bly and  the  authority  thereof,  That  all  and  every  person 
or  persons,  that,  in  contempt  of  the  Divine  Sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  shall  refuse,  when  be  or  they  may 
carry  his  or  their  child  or  children  to  a lawful  minis- 
ter in  that  county  where  he  or  they  dwell,  to  have 
them  baptised,  shall  be  amerced  two  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco;  half  to  the  parish — half  to  the  informer. 
“Chapter  V. — An  act  for  the  punishment  of  scandalous 
persons. 

“1.  Whereas,  many  babbling  women  slander  and 
scandalize  their  neighbors,  for  which  their  poor  hus- 
bands are  often  invok  ed  in  chargeable  and  vexatious 
suits,  and  cast  in  great  damages: 

‘2.  Be  it  f arther  arreted  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
That  in  actions  of  Slander,  occasioned  by'  the  wife, 
after  judgment  passed  for  the  damages,  the  woman 
shall  be  punished  by  ducking;  and  if  the  slander  he 
so  enormous  as  to  be  adjudged  at  greater  damages 
than  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  then  the  woman 
to  suffer  ducking  for  each  five  hundred  pounds  of  to- 
bacco adjudged  against  the  husband,  if  he  refuse  to 
pay  the.  tobacco.” 

As  an  act  was  passed  in  1705  for  “the  building  and 
maintaining  of  prisons,  pillories,  whippingposts, 
stocks  and  ducking  stools  in  every  county,”  we  may  in- 
fer that  this  last  quoted  act  was  not  suffered  to  remain 
a dead  letter,  and  that  occasionally  the  husbands  of 
these  “babbling  women  ” were  ungallant  enough  to 
“refuse  to  pay  the  tobacco.” — [Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger. 


TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer says — 

“In  a recent  communication  I repeated  to  you  the 
suggestion  of  a London  paper,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  assisted  in  his  war  through  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle, on  the  Ashburton  treaty,  by  the.  two  British 
commissioners  who  reported  on  the  boundary  line. 
Injustice  was  done  to  one  of  them  at  least,  Mr.  Fea- 
therstonhaugh.  of  whose  name  the  Paris  journals  of 
this  day  make  two,  by  dividing  it  equally.  At  the 
late  meeting  of  the  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Falmouth,  he  delivered  a sensible,  pithy 
speech,  in  favor  of  the  whole  compromise  in  the 
boundary  question.  The  Chronicle  perseveres  in  it3 
patriotic  labor  of  teaching  the  American  people  how 
to  construe  the  treaty  in  the  sense  and  bearing  most 
disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain.  But  the  editor 
has  admitted  an  essay  signed  A.,  (comprised  in  my 
printed  budget,)  which  must  prove  more  successful 
with  bis  readers  to  reconcile  them  to  the  settlement 
than  all  the  cavils  and  invectives  which  have  been 
lavished  for  the  contrary  purpose.  The  radical  and 
semi-radical  authorities  declare  for  Lord  Ashburton 
in  emphatic  terms,  creditable  to  their  judgment  and 
liberality.  The  Sun  acknowledges  that  it  erred  in 
distrusting  him  originally  for  the  proper  ends  and 
conduct  of  his  mission.  I have  received  from  the 
correspondence  the  same  impressions.  The  Sun  says: 

“He  seems  to  have  carried  on  his  negotiations 
with  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  merchant,  who 
knows  to  the  fraction  of  a farthing  what  the  thing 
is  worth  which  he  wants  to  buy — who  states  at  once 
what  he  will  give  for  it,  and  who  cannot  be  over- 
reached. His  letters  seem  to  us  to  form  quite  an 
epoch  in  diplomatic  proceedings.  They  go  straight 
to  the  object  in  view,  and  state  clearly  what  he  is 
prepared  to  concede  and  what  to  refuse.” 

The  Tory  Standard  excuses  its  former  railing 
against  the  United  States;  avers  that  it  took  a broad 
distinction  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Rensselaer 
rebels  and  “the  mass  of  our  American  brethren."  It 
has  discovered  that  the  British  and  Americans  are 
“nations  which  ought  to  cultivate  peace  for  the  sake 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  for  a thousand  inferior  reasons.” 
The  Spectator  says: 

“It  would  be  a miserable  waste  of  time  to  follow 
the  war  faction  into  all  their  pettifogging  quibbles 
about  the  terms  of-Lord  Ashburton’s  treaty.  There 
is  a very  short  process  by  which  their  present  con- 
duct may  be  brought  to  the  test.  Do  they  mean  to 
oppose  the  ratification  of  the  treaty:  Will  the  lead- 

ers in  parliament  move  an  address  to  the  queen  to 
withhold  the  ratiffr.aimn?  if  they,  attempt  sued  a 
course  we  guess  their  mortification  will  be  conside- 


ol  tobacco;  (or  less, 

! it;)  and  besides,  give 
expressed  appear  to  the  court  that  he  did  maliciously 
Thomas  or  invent  it.” 
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rable  when  they  come  to  count  the  number  of  libe- 
rals, of  whatsoever  shade  or  complexion,  who  will 
be  found  to  follow  them  to  the  vote.  If  they  con- 
template no  such  course,  what  intelligible  object  can 
they  aim  at  in  the  series  of  abusive  railings  against"’ 
the  terms  of  pacification,  which  have  furnished  dai- 
ly employment  for  their  chief  mouthpiece  during  the 
last  three  weeks?  They  can  have  no  object  but  the 
wicked  one  of  rekindling  feelings  of  animosity  be- 
tween America  and  England,  or  the  contemptible  one 
of  exciting  prejudice  and  ill-will  against  their  suc- 
cessful political  rivals.” 

Although  it  must  he  clear  t<>  every  intelligent  Bri- 
ton  that  the  United  States  have,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  of  the  bargain;  though  your  new  tariff  has  ex- 
cited alarm  and  chagrin;  though  the  numbers  v.  ho 
have  been  impoverished  by  the  fall  of  your  -locks 
ami  the  suspension  of  your  dividends,  must  remain 
sore  and  indignant  for  an  indefinite  period,  yet  this 
treaty,  if  it  should  be  on  your  side  generally,  view  t-d 
ami  lollowed  out  in  the  spirit  and  intent  with  which 
it  was  sought  arid  negotiated,  cannot  tail  to  beget  or 
confirm  in  the  body  ot  the  llnlisb  nation,  all  orders 
alike,  dispositions  essentially  dittr  i . oi  from  those' of 
the  hostile  and  rancorous  part  of  the  British  press. 
The  anti-corn  law'  league  is  preparing  for  a whiter 
campaign  tile  most  strenuous  it  will  have  wag  ■ !;  the 
people  will  he  taught  to  regard  you"  tariff  as  pro- 
voked and  necessitated  by  the  liritish  system;  Mr. 
Cubden  delivered  last  week  an  address  to  a large 
assemblage  at  Manchester,  of  which  the  following 
passage  corresponds  to  the  common  state  of  mind 
and  opinion. 

British  Admission. 

Americans  should  profit  by  truths  uttered  by  their 
rivals  for  trade.  Mr.  Cobtlen  recently  addressed  a 
meeting  at  Manchester,  in  the  following  language — 

‘We  hear  complaints  against  the  Au-ericsns  lor 
having  passed  this  tariff;  and  we  hmi  ifie  monopolist 
newspapers  railing  against  the  American  legislature 
on  that  account.  Why,  if  they  are  sincere  in  their 
professions  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  depend  upon  our- 
selves for  what  we  want,  surely  that  doctrine  ap- 
plies to  other  countries  as  well  as  to  our  own;  and 
they  ought  to  hail  its  adoption  in  foreign  nations,  and 
be  glad  to  see  what  the  Americans  are  about.  i>ut 
they  are  reviling  the  Americans  for  carrying  out 
the- ii  own  principles.  Why,  let  them  fight  our  bat- 
tle on  transatlantic  ground,  if  they  choose:  we  will 
leave  ihem  in  the  slough  of  their  inconsistency.  But 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  this  American  tariff? 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  our 
own  fault,  and  our  own  fault  entirely,' that  we  are 
shut  out  01  the  American  market.  We  will  go  back 
to  1833.  We  know  that  at  that  perio  i great  excite- 
ment existed  in  the  states  on  the  subject  of  their 
tariff  on  our  manufactured  goods;  the  excitement 
was  excessive,  and  iri  one  state,  the  sta  e of  Caro- 
lina, which  sends  us  our  principal  supply  of  cotton, 
the  people  rose  almost  into  rebellion  against  the  go- 
vernment on  account  of  the  high  duties  which  were 
imposed  on  our  manufactures.  And  we  know  the 
consequence  was,  that  an  act  was  passed  in  1833  re- 
duvin0  the  duties  on  the  import  of  our  manufactured 
goods  into  America,  every  year,  for  ten  years,  unlii 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  there  should  he  no  higher 
duty  than  2U  per  cent,  on  any  our  manufactured 
commodities.  Thai  act.  expired  at  midsummer  this 
year.  J\ow,  what  has  been  done  by  our  government? 
What  has  been  done  by  this  country  to  meet  that  li- 
beral and  Unit  reciprocal  policy  v.  Fiich  was  offered 
to  us  by  the  United  Stales?  Why,  if  this  tiad  been 
going  on  in  me  moon,  it  would  not  have  excited  less 
attention  with  our  successive  governments,  and,  1 
am  sorry  to  say,  less  attention  with  our  people.  We 
have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  attempts  of  Ame- 
rica to  trade  with  Us.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
years,  the  Americans  look  at  the  result  of  llieir  poli- 
cy; and  they  actually  find  that  they  are  doing  less 
business  with  us  now,  at  m-  end  ol  the  leu  years, 
than  when  they  begun  their  [eductions.  Their  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  and  m e haw  fallen  in  value;  vve  still 
take  noming  else;  ive  have  shut  out  llieir  corn.  The 
Aim  i'll. aiis  iiav e,  meretore,  no  motive  for  contiuu- 
ii!_  ;..cir  policy;  and  now  ousy  monopolists,  in  Ihe 
sha  m ol  marnuaelu.  ers,  have  got  together  and  iiy 
tlieu  anage  cut  have  succeeded  in  passing  a law 
whir:  :.j  a. most  exclude  our  collon  manm ac > UI'CS 

ailog.  V r.  iaui  mis  could  not  nave  been  ihe  rase  if 
Engiaiio,  oy  homing  out  the  hand  ol  reciprocity  in 
til.  shape  ol  a law  to  admit  their  urn,  had  made  it 
•the  interests  of  tiiosc  outtoli  m mopuiisls  to  vote  with 
us,  instead  of  against  us.  We  could  have  taken  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  corn  which  these  few  manu- 
facturing monopolists  could  have  taken  The  Ame- 
ricans ue  quo  1.  and  alive  to  iinur  on  n inierc-U.aiift 
1 say  it  is  kuavvil  to  every  man  who  is  acquainted 
with  that  country,  that  h would  have  been  tut.  ny 
impussiuie  to  pass  mat  larill,  n we  had  reciprocat- 


ed their  terms  and  taken  tic  ir  corn  in  exchange  Col- 
our manufactures.”  [Applause.] 

The  American  tariff— Language  of  the  Paris 
Press. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer writes — 

“The  changes  arestill,  daily,  and  angrily  rung  here 
on  your  tariff;  yet  not  a few  of  (fie  French  manufac- 
turers. agriculturists,  and  politicians  see  the  matter 
in  a light  for  France  similar  to  that  in  which  Mr. 
Cubden  exhibits  it  for  Great  Britain.  La  Presse.  of 
10th  instant  has  three  editorial  columns  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  The  details  ot  fact 
are  drawn  from  Washing)  in  Irving’s  .Astoria,  which 
has  been  translated.  The  editor  decides  lhat.  both 
English  and  Americans  have  specious  claims  as  well 
as  great,  interest  in  the  controversy,  and  that  every 
year  adjustment  becomes  more  difficult  and  the  dan- 
ger of  collision  iii'  roast  i.  The  National  <d  tfie  10  th 
treats  copiously  of  American  credit  and  customs, 
and  predicts  the  speedy  repeal  of  the  tariff;  it  again 
blames  M.  G-ui/o!  and  .Vi  do  fi  o uni  t fur  not  li  wing 
obtained  nn. re  concessions  to  Freneli  commerce  from 
congress.  The  new  semi-weekly  paper  entitled  Pa- 
ris, which  confines  itself  to  topics  of  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  literature,  is  to  dav  particularly  quer- 
ulous about  your  high  duties.  La  Quotidimne  can- 
not forgive  “the  austere  republicans”  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, “the  descendants  of  the  sanctimonious  Quakers,” 
for  a general  insolvency,  for  which  even  the  Spanish 
American  Stales  would  not  he  pardoned,  with  the 
excuse  of  perpetual  civil  war.” 


History — The  Church — Education — The  Press. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Pans  corres- 
pondent of  Ihe  National  Intelligencer, dated  the  llth 
ultimo. 

‘ Part  of  mv  leisure  for  general  reading,  since  my 
renn  * I into  Paris,  has  been  given  to  the  British  lit- 
erary and  scientific  journals  for  the  present  month. 
The  London  Quarterly  Review  appears  to  mestrong. 
The  article  i'ti  poetry  is  curious  and  just  When  I 
had  seen  the  historian  Alison’s  account  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  1 anticipated  such  strictures  as  the 
Quarterly  passes  on  his  bold  critique  of  Wellington’s 
management.  In  Ins  narrative  oi  the  campaign,  in- 
cluding the  battle  ot  Toulouse  and  the  final  opera- 
tions of  the  British,  army  at  Bordeaux,  there  is  also 
a section  entitled  Errors  of  Wellington,  which  must 
be  thought  equally  presumptuous  and  invidious  by 
the  military  associates  and  thorough  admirers  of  the 
Duke.  The  leading  arficie  of  Blackwood’s  Maga- 
zine, on  the  completion  of  Allison’s  "able  and  im- 
portant history,”  proves  the  good  fortune  of  the  his- 
torian in  being  a high  tory  and  a Scotchman.  His 
work  is  pronounced  to  lie  “one  of  the  noblest  offer- 
ings which  our  age  has  laid  ou  the  altar  of  historic 
literature — one  to  which  the  continent  of  Europe 
has  yet  ottered  no  rival,”  &c  The  modern  French 
historians  are  decried  in  order  to  set  in  higher  relief 
the  excellence  of  the  more  than  Gibbon  of  Edin- 
burgh. Paris  possesses  several  writers  in  this  de- 
partment much  superior  to  Alison;  and,  in  general, 
France  is, far  richer  and  mightier  in  “historic  litera- 
ture”— contemporary,  I mean — than  Great  Britain. 
Blackwood’s  reviewer  turns  Alison’s  chapter  on 
America  to  monarchical  account  with  the  fiercest 
zeal.  “Trading  without  capital  and  currency  with- 
out specie,”  says  the  Magazine,  -‘are  the  two  grand 
charlatanries  of  the  world;  America  tries  them  fully. 
Successful  swindling  appears  the  favorite  triumph 
of  the  Yankee:  it  is  his  instinct.”  Jefferson  is  sty  l- 
ed a revolutionist,  a rebel,  and  the  ultra-republican, 
and  the  American  revolution  denied  to  be  better  than 
sheer  rebellion.  B it  the  reviewer  sees  the  prolific 
cause  of  all  American  delinquency  and  calamity  in 
the  want  of  reiigious  education,  owing  to  that  of  an 
established  Episcopal  church.  “There  are  vast  mul- 
titudes ot  Americans,”  he  adds,  “who  have  not  been 
even  baptized;  not  less  that  live  millions  are  almost 
w holly  without  divine  worship.”  From  time  to  time 
I find  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  articles  on 
the  agency  ami  character  of  the  Established  church 
in  England  and  Ireland,  to  which  as  much  at  least  of 
authority  on  every  score,  may  be  allowed  as  to  the 
Blackwood  productions.  In  one  of  the  latest — of 
which  the  text  is  the  passage  ol  lord  chief  Justice 
Tindal’s  address  to  the  grand  jury,  that  recommends 
the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  knowledge  as  the  true 
social  remedy — you  will  liuri  the  following  and  other 
sentences  of  the  same  import: 

“The  acknowledged  irreligion  that  pervades  the  great 
masses  of  the  workpcapl  ought  to  excite  inquiry  into 
the  fitness  ol  the  means  that  have  been  employed 
| for  public  religious  training,  li.uv,  i-  it.  that  such  a 
; phenomenon  is  plumule.)?  it  cannot  be  resolved  into 
I the  lack  ot  church  means.  I her.  must  be  more  in 
I the  cause  than  simply  lhat  cliuienes  have  not  been 
| creeled,  oy  the  luie  ol  three,  m towns  of  growing 


population.  The  clergy  have  not  recommended 
themselves  to  the  laboring  classes  so  as  to  win  their 
hearts.  Honorable  exceptions  there  are;  but  such, 
we  apprehend  is  too  often  the  fact.  They  need  not 
more  churches,  but  more  popularity.  Their  minis- 
trations have  not,  as  Ihe  result  demonstrates,  been 
adapted  to  the  intellect  and  the  wants  of  Ihe  many. 
Instead  of  blindly  and  mechanically  extending  an 
agency,  which  has  so  miserably  failed,  as  to  exhibit  an 
infidel  population , would  it  not  be  better  for  the  heads 
of  the  church  to  inquire  in  what  mode  its  institutions 
can  he  rendered  more  generally  interesting,  attrac- 
tive and  efficient?  Unless  something  of  this  sort  be 
done,  the  mere  enlargement  of  the  present  ecclesias- 
tical apparatus  can  only  prove  to  be  a costly  blun- 
der!” 

The  Commerce  asserts  on  the  authority  of  a letter 
from  Munich,  that  the  Bavarian  minister  of  the  in- 
terior has  sent  a circular  to  all  the  females  keeping 
schools  for  the  daughters  of  persons  of  the  middle, 
class,  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, it  being  the  will  of  the  government  that  girls 
of  this  class  shall  receive  -an  educati  m calculated  to 
make  them  good  housewives,  instead  of  acquiring  a 
taste  for  French  manners. 


TREAT V V.  ITD  GREAT  B'tlTAfV.- 


BY  THE  F RESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  STA  FES  OF 
AMERICA. 

A PROCLV  NATION. 

Whereas  a treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  an  I her  m ij  -sty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  a d Ireland  was  conclud- 
ed and  signed  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  ninth  day  of  August,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  arid  forty-two,  which  treaty  is,  word  for 
word,  as  follows: 

A treaty  to  settle  and  define  the  boundaries  betvieen  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  the  possessions  of 
her  Britannic  majesty  in  North  America;  for  the  final 
suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade ; and  for  the 
giving  up  of  criminals,  fugitive  from  justice,  in  cer- 
tain cases. 

Whereas  certain  portions  of  the  line  of  boundary 
between  t tie  United  States  of  America,  and  t tie  Bri- 
tish domimons  in  North  America,  described  in  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of"  1783,  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained  and  determined,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  attempts  which  have  been 
heretofore  made  for  that  purpose;  and  whereas  it  is 
now  thought  to  be  for  the.  interest  of  both  parties 
that,  avoiding  further  discussion  of  their  respective 
rights  arising  in  this  respect  under  the  said  treaty, 
they  should  agree  on  a conventional  line  in  said  por- 
tions of  the  said  boundary, such  as  may  be  conve- 
nient to  botli  parties,  with  such  equivalents  and  com- 
pensations as  are  deemed  just  and  reasonable;  and 
whereas,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Ghent  on  the 
24th  day  of  December,  IS  1 4,  between  the  United 
Slates  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  an  article  was 
agreed  to  and  inserted  of  the  following  tenor,  viz: 
“Art.  10.  Whereas  the  traffic  in  slaves  is  irreconci- 
lable with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  whereas  both  his  majesty  and  the  United  Slates 
are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to  promote  its 
entire  abolition  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  ,the 
contracing  parties  shall  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object.”  And  whereas, 
notwithstanding  the.  laws  which  have  at  various 
times  been  passed  by  Ihe  two  governments  and  the 
efforts  made  to  suppress  it,  that  criminal  traffic  is 
still  prosecuted  and  carried  on;  and  whereas  the 
United  States  of  America  and  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  are  determined  that,  so  far  as  tnay  be  in 
their  [lower,  it  shall  be  effectually  abolished;  and 
whereas  it.  is  found  expedient,  for  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice  arid  the  prevention  of  crime  with- 
in the  territories  and  jurisdiction  of  the  two  parties, 
respectively,  that  persons  committing  the  crimes 
hereinafter  enumerated,  and  being  fugitives  from 
justice,  should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  re- 
ciprocally delivered  up:  The  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  her  Britannic  majesty,  having  resolved  to 
treat  on  these  several  subjects,  have  for  that  pur- 
pose appointed  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a treaty;  that  is  to  say  the 
president  of  the  United  Slales  has,  on  his  part,  fi i r- 
nished  with  full  powers  Daniel  Webster,  secretary 
of  state  of  the  United  States,  and  tier  majesty  the 
queen  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has,  on  her  part  appointed  the  right  honora- 
ble Alexander  Lord  Ashburton,  a peer  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom,  a member  of  tier  majesty ’s  most 
honorable  privy  council,  and  her  majesty’s  minister 
plenipotentiary  on  a special  mission  to  Ihe  United 
Stales,  who,  alter  a reciprocal  communication  of 
their  respective  full  p wers,  have  agreed  to  and 
signed  Ihe  following  articles: 
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Article  1.  It  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that 
the  line  of  boundary  shall  be  as  follows:  Beginning 
al  the  monument  at  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Croix, 
as  designated  and  agreed  to  by  the  commissioners  un- 
der the  5th  article  in  the  treaty  of  1794  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  thence,  north,  following  the  exploring  line 
run  and  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the  two  govern- 
ments in  the  years  1317  and  1813,  under  the  5th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  its  intersection  with 
the  river  St.  John,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
thereof;  thence,  np  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  said  river  St.  John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 
Francis;  thence,  up  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
said  river  St.  Francis,  and  of  the  lakes  through 
which  it  flows,  to  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Pohenaga- 
rnook;  thence,  southwesterly,  in  a straight  line  to  a 
point  on  the  northwest  branch  of  the  river  St.  John, 
which  point  shall  he  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main 
branch  of  the  St.  John,  in  a straight  line,  and  in  the 
nearest  direction;  but  if  thesaid  point  shall  be  found 
to  be  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  summit  or  crest  of  the  highlands  that  divide 
those  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  river  St. 
'John,  then  the  said  point  shall  be  made  to  recede 
down  the  said  northwest  branch  of  the  river  St. 
John,  to  a point  seven  miles  in  a straight  line  from 
the  said  summit  or  crest;  thence,  in  a straight  line 
in  a course  about  south  eight  degrees  west,  to  the 
point  where  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  46  degrees 25 
minutes  north  intersects  the  southwest  branch  of  the 
St.  John;  thence,  southerly,  by  the  said  branch,  to 
the  source  thereof  in  the  highlands  at  the  Metjar- 
mette  portage;  thence,  down  along  the  said  high- 
lands which  divide  the  waters  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
fall  jnlo  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  head  of  Hall’s 
stream;  thence,  down  the  middle  of  said  stream,  till 
the  line  thus  run  intersects  the  old  line  of  boundary 
surveyed  and  marked  by  Valentine  and  Collins  pre- 
viously to  the  year  1774,  as  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  which  has  been  known  and  understood 
to  be  the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  slates 
of  New  York  and  Vermont  on  one  side,  and  the  Bri- 
tish province  of  Canada  on  the  other;  and,  from  said 
point  of  intersection,  west,  along  the  said  dividing 
line  as  heretofore  known  and  understood,  to  the 
Iroquois  or  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Art.  2.  It  is  moreover  agreeedthat  from  the  place 
where  the  joint  commissioners  terminated  Iheir  la- 
bors under  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
to  wit,  at  a point  in  the  Neebish  channel,  near  Mud- 
dy Lake,  the  line  shall  run  into  and  along  the  ship 
channel  between  St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Tammany  Is- 
lands, to  the  division  of  the  channel  at  or  near  the 
head  of  St.  Joseph’s  Island;  Ihence,  turning  east- 
ward ly  and  northwardly,  around  the  lower  end  of 
St.  George’s  or  Sugar  Island,  and  foliowing  the  mid- 
dle of  the  channel  which  divides  St.  George’s  from 
St.  Joseph’s  Island;  thence,  up  the  east  Neebish 
channel,  nearest  to  St.  George’s  island,  through  the 
middle  of  Lake  George;  thence,  west  of  Jonas’s  Is- 
land, into  St.  Mary’s  river,  to  a point  in  the  middle 
of  that  river,  about  one  mile  above  St.  George’s  or 
Sugar  Island,  so  as  to  appropriate  and  assign  the 
said  island  to  the  United  States;  thence,  adopting 
the  line  traced  on  the  maps  by  the  commissioners, 
through  the  river  St.  Mary  and  Lake  Superior,  to  a 
point  north  of  the  Isle  ltoyale  in  said  lake,  one  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  north  and  east  of  He  Chapeau, 
which  last  mentioned  island  lies  near  the  northeast- 
ern point  of  Isle  ltoyale,  where  the  line  marked  bv 
the  commissioners  terminates;  and  from  the  last 
mentioned  point,  southwesterly,  through  the  middle 
of  the  sound  between  Isle  Royal  eand  the  northwest- 
ern mainland,  to  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  river,  and  up 
■i he  said  river  to,  and  through,  the  north  and  south 
wl  Lakes,  to  the  lakes  of  the  height  of  land,  be- 
n Lake  Superior  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods; 
alon™-  the  water  communication  to  Lake 
. ga,  and  through  that  lake;  thence,  to  and 
f iress  Lake,  Lae  du  Bois  Blanc,  Lac  la 
Vermilion  Lake,  and  Lake  Namecan, 
> several  smaller  lakes,  straits,  or 
• the  lakes  here  mentioned,  to  that 
or  Rainy  Lake,  at  the  Chau- 
h the  commissioners  traced 
^western  point  of  the  Lake 
■r  the  said  line,  to  the  said 
•ig  in  latitude  49°  23' 
95°  14'  38"  west  from 
.vvich;  thence,  according  to 
south,  to  its  intersection  with 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  along  that  pa- 
rallel to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  being  understood 
that  all  the  water-communications,  and  all  the  usual 
portage'  along  the  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Lak/of  the  Woods,  and  also  Grand  Portage,  from 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pigeon  Fiver,  as 
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no-.-/  act;, illy  used,  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  use 
if  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  both  countries. 

Aivt.  3.  In  order  to  promote  the  interests  anti  en- 
courage Re  industry  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  watered  by  the  river  St.  John  and  its  tribu- 
taries, whether  living  within  the  sta.  . of  Maine  or 
the  province  ot  New  Brunswick,  it  is  a.greed  that 
where,  by  the  provisions  of  the  present  treaty,  the 
river  St.  John  is  declared  to  be  the  line  of  boundary, 
the  navigation  of  the  said  river  shall  be  free  and 
open  to  both  parties,  and  shall  in  no  way  be  obstruct- 
ed by  either;  that  all  the  produce  of  the  forest  in 
logs,  lumber,  timber,  boards,  staves,  or  shingles,  or 
of  agriculture,  not  being  manufactured,  grown  on 
any  of  ihose  parts  of  the  state  of  Maine  watered  by 
the  river  St.  John,  or  by  its  tributaries,  of  which 
fact  reasonable  evidence  shall,  if  required,  be  pro- 
duced, shall  have  free  access  into  and  through  the 
said  river  and  its  said  tributaries,  having  their  source 
within  the  state  of  Maine,  to  and  from  theseaport  at 
the  mouth  of  the  said  river  St.  John,  and  to  and  round 
the  falls  of  the  said  river  either  by  boats,  rafts,  or 
other  conveyance;  that  when  within  the  province  of 
New  Brunswick,  the  said  produce  shall  be  dealt  with 
as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  the  said  province;  that 
in  like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the 
i upper  St.  John,  determined  by  this  treaty  to  belong 
to  her  Britannic  majesty,  shall  have  free  access  to 
and  through  the  river  for  their  produce,  in  those 
parts  where  the  said  river  runs  wholly  through  the 
state  of  Maine;  Provided,  always,  that  this  agree- 
ment shall  give  no  right  to  either  party  to  interfere 
with  any  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  this  treaty  which  the  governments,  respectively, 
of  Maine  or  of  New  Brunswick  may  make  respect- 
ing the  navigation  of  thesaid  river,  where  both  banks 
thereof  shall  belong  to  the  same  party. 

Art.  4.  All  grants  of  land  heretofore  made  by 
either  party,  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  which 
by  this  treaty  falls  within  the  dominions  of  the  other 
party,  shall  be  held  valid,  ratified,  and  confirmed  lo 
the  persons  in  possession  under  such  grants,  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  territory  had  by  this  treaty 
fallen  within  the  dominions  of  the  party  by  whom 
such  grants  were  made:  And  all  equitable  possessory 
claims,  arising  from  a possession  and  improvement 
of  any  lot  or  parcel  of  land  by  the  person  actually 
in  possession,  or  by  those  under  whom  such  person 
claims,  for  more  than  six  years  belore  the  date  of 
this  treaty,  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  deemed  valid, 
and  be  confirmed  and  quieted  by  a release  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto  of  the  title  to  such  lot  or  par- 
cel of  land,  so  described  as  best  to  include  the  im- 
provements made  thereon;  and  in  all  other  respects 
the  two  contracting  parlies  agree  to  boa:  upon  the 
most  liberal  principles  of  equity  with  the  settlers 
actually  dwelling  upon  the  territory  falli.vr  to  them, 
respectively,  which  has  heretofore  been  in  dispute 
between  them. 

Art.  5.  Whereas,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  disputed  territory  on  the  north-eastern 
boundary,  some  moneys  have  been  received  by  the 
authorities  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s  province  of 
j New  Brunswick,  with  the  intention  of  preventing 
depredations  on  the  forests  of  the  said  territory, 
which  moneys  were  to  be  carried  to  a fund  called 
the  "disputed  territory  fund,”  the  proceeds  whereof, 
it  was  agreed,  should  be  hereafter  paid  over  to  the 
i parti  - interested,  in  the  proportions  to  be  deter- 
: mined  by  a final  settlement  of  boundaries:  It  is 

hereby  agreed  that  a correct  account  of  all  receipts 
‘ and  payments  on  the  said  fund  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  within  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty;  and  the 
proportion  of  the  amount  due  thereon  to  the  stales 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  any  bonds  or  se- 
curities appertaining  thereto,  shall  be  paid  and  de- 
livered over  to  the  government  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  agrees  to 
receive  for  the  use  of,  and  pay  over  to  the  states  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  their  respective  portions  of 
said  fund:  and,  further,  to  pay  and  satisfy  said  states, 
respectively,  for  all  claims  for  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  protecting  the  said  heretofore  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  making  a survey  thereof  in  1838;  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  agreeing  with  the  states 
of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  pay  them  the  further 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  equal 
moieties,  on  account  of  their'assent  to  the  line  of 
boundary  described  in  this  treaty,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  the  conditions  and  equivalents  received  there- 
for from  the  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty. 

Art.  6.  It  is  furthermore  understood  and  agreed 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  running  and  tracing  those 
parts  of  the  line  between  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which  will  require  to  be 
run  and  ascertained,  and  for  marking  the  residue  of 
said  line  by  proper  monuments  on  the  land,  two  com- 
missioners shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 


consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and  one  by  her  Britan- 
nic majesty:  and  the  said  commissioners  shall  meet 
at  Bangor,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  on  the  first  day  of 
May  next,  or  as  soon  thereafter  rs  maybe,  and  shall 
proceed  to  mark  the  line  above  described,  from  the 
source  of  (he  St.  Croix  to  the  rivc~  St.  John;  and  shall 
trace  on  proper  maps  the  dividing  line  along  said 
river,  and  along  the.  river  St.  Francis,  to  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  Pohenagamook:  and  from  the  cutlet  of 
the  said  la’  e they  shall  ascertain,  fix,  and  mark,  by 
proper  and  durable  monuments  on  the  land,  the  line 
described  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty;  and  the 
said  commissioners  shall  make  to  each  of  their  re- 
spective governments  a joint  report  or  declaration, 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  designating  such  line  of 
boundary,  and  shall  accompany  such  report  or  de- 
claration with  maps  certified  by  them  to  be  true  maps 
of  the  new  boundary. 

Art.  7.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  channels  in 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  both  sides  of  the  Long 
Sault  islands,  and  of  Barnhart  island;  the  channels 
in  the  river  Detroit  on  both  sides  of  the  island  Bois 
Blanc,  and  between  that  island  and  both  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  shores;  and  all  the  several  channels 
and  passages  between  the  various  islands  lying  near 
the  junction  of  the  river  St.  Clair  with  the  lake  of 
that  name,  shall  be  equally  free  and  open  to  the  ships, 
vessels,  and  boats  of  both  parties. 

Art.  8.  The  parties  mutually  stipulate  that  each 
shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a sufficient  and  adequate  squadron, 
or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers  and 
descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns, 
to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively,  the  laws, 
rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  the  said  squad- 
rons to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such 
orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respective 
forces  as  shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in 
concert  and  co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation, 
as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
true  object  of  this  article — copies  of  all  such  orders 
to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to  the  other 
respectively. 

Art.  9.  Whereas,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  which 
may  be  made  onThe  coast  of  Africa  for  suppressing 
the  slave  trade,  the  facilities  for  carrying  on  that 
traffic  and  avoiding  the  vigilance  of  cruisers  by  the 
fraudulent  use  of  flags,  and  other  means,  are  so 
great,  and  the  temptations  for  pursuing  it,  while  a 
martlet  can  be  found  for  slaves,  so  strong,  as  that 
the  desired  result  may  be  long  delayed,  unless  all 
markets  be  shut  against  the  purchase  of  African  ne- 
groes, the  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that  they  will 
! unite  in  all  becoming  representations  and  remon- 
1 strances  with  any  and  all  powers  within  whose  do- 
minions such  markets  are  allowed  to  exist:  and  that 
they  will  urge  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety 
and  duty  of  closing  sucii  markets  effectually,  at  ouce 
and  forever. 

Art.  1U.  it  is  agreed  that  the  L’nited  Slates  and 
her  Britannic  majesty  shall,  upon  mutual  requisi- 
tions by  them,  or  their  ministers,  officers,  or  autho- 
rities, r.  spectively  made,  deliver  up  to  justice  all 
persons  who,  being  charged  with  the  crime  of  mur- 
der, or  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or  pi- 
racy, or  arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utte- 
rance of  forged  papers,  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  either,  shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be 
found,  within  the  territories  of  the  other;  provided; 
that  this  shall  only  he  done  upon  such  evidence  of 
criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be 
found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commit- 
ment for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  offence  had  there 
been  committed:  and  the  respective  judges  and  oth- 
er magistrates  of  the  two  governments  shall  have 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority,  upon  complaint 
made  under  oath,  to  issue  a warrant  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged,  that  he 
may  be  brought  before  such  judges  or  other  magis- 
trates, respectively,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of 
criminality  may  b<  heard  and  considered;  and  if,  on 
such  hearing,  the  evidence  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  fhe  exa- 
mining judge  or  magistrate  to  certify  the  same  to 
the  proper  -xecutive  authority,  that  a warrant  may 
issue  for  the  surrender  of  such  fugitive.  The  ex- 
pense of  such  apprehension  and  delivery  shall  be 
borne  and  defrayed  by  the  party  who  makes  the  re- 
quisition and  receives  the  fugitive. 

Art.  11.  The  eighth  article  of  this  treaty  shall  be 
in  force  for  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  and  afterwards  until  one  or  the 
other  party  shall  signify  a wish  to  terminate  it.  The 
tenth  article  shall  continue  in  f > .;••  until  one  or  the 
| other  of  the  parties  shall  signify  its  wish  to  termi- 
nate it.  and  no  longer. 
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Tip 


Iri'faflh  trh« iectiver-pl.  nil  t tia- 

ries,  ! i ! -cl  . . .ii.  ,-\y, co  ..mo  a.iis- 

ed  out'  sea: 

Don.  in  duplicato,  at  Washington/  the  ninth  day 

of  August,  Anno  Domini  one  thousand  eight  bun 
dred  and  forty-two. 

DANL.  WEBSTER.  ASHBURTON. 

[seal.]  [seal.] 

And  whereas  the  said  treaty  lias  been  duly  ratified 
on  both  paits,  3ud  the  respective  ratifications  of  the 
same  having  been  exchanged,  to  wit:  at  London,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-two,  by  Edward  Everett,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  right  horrorable  the  Ear)  of 
Aberdeen,  iier  Britannic  majesty’s  principal  secre- 
tary of  slate  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  governments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  John  Tyler, 
President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  have 
caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end 
that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article  thereof, 
may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good  faith  by  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  1 have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
r . sand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  and  of  the 
tL‘  s'’  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  sixty- 
seventh.  JOHN  TYLER. 

By  the  president: 

Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 


ADDRFSS  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  TWELFTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT,  AT  BRAINTREE,  17TH  SEPTEMBER, 

1842. 

( Concluded , from  page  175.) 

You  are  aware,  fellow  citizens,  that  my  name  is 
not  among  those  which  voted  for,  and  finally  carried 
tbe  tarift'  bill,  which  at  last  obtained  the  approval 
and  signature  of  Mr.  Tyler,  who  thus  succeeded  in 
extorting  from  you,  the  portion  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands — a portion,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  your  property,  as  much  as  the 
dwelling  house,  which  any  one  of  you  has  inherited 
from  his  father,  or  purchased  for  a lawful  convey- 
ance in  fee  simple.  The  distribution  of  these  avails 
of  your  lauds  would  enable  your  legislature  to  dis- 
charge the  principal  and  interest  of  the  whole  debt 
contracted  by  them  for  those  inestimable  rail  roads, 
which  are  pouring  into  your  state  treasures  beyond 
“all  the  weallh  of  Ormus  or  of  ind;”  which  are  giv- 
ing verdure  to  the  cultivation  of  your  fields;  weight, 
fulness  and  multitude  to  the  garners  of  your  har- 
vests; comfort  and  competency  to  the  industry  of 
your  farmers,  your  mechanics,  your  manufacturers, 
and  your  merchants;  skill,  science,  invention,  to  your 
handicraftsmen;  hardihood,  energy,  self-confidence 
in  danger  to  your  mariners  and  fishermen;  courage 
and  conduct  to  your  warriors  upon  the  ocean  and  t tie 
lakes,  the  best  defenders  upon  tiie  seas  of  your 
country  upon  the  land:  and  wings  to  the  expansion 
of  your  commerce,  to  every  harbor  of  the  habitable 
globe — which  give  facility  and  speed,  outstripping 
the  winds,  to  yourcommutiications  with  your  friends, 
your  families,  your  fellow  citizens,  your  connections 
in  business,  and  your  excursions  of  pleasure,  till  the 
obstructions  of  time  and  space  almost  vanish  before 
you,  and  till,  by  -progressive  approximation,  the 
teeming  myriads  of  your  population,  spread  over 
two  millions  of  square  miles,  promise  to  cluster  into 
one  great,  consolidated  family  of  brotherhood.  These, 
and  all  these,  are  but  a part' of  the  blessings  secured 
to  you  and  your  posterity  by  the  debts,  which  the 
wise  and  intelligent  foresight  of  your  legislature  has 
contracted,  and  which  you  are  not  the  men  to  think 
can  be  paid  by  repudiation.  No!  Sooner  would  you 
stint  your  children  in  their  bread.  But  in  contract- 
ing these  debts,  your  legislature  knew  that  your  pro- 
perty in  the  public  lands,  if  honestly  paid  you,  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  repay  you  every  dollar  of 
charge,  which  the  contracting  of  these  debts  would 
necessarily  bring  upon  you.  And  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1839,  they  adopted  the  following  resolves, 
■which,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1340,  were  present- 
ed by  Gov.  Lincoln  to  tbe  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

IN  THE  TEAR  ONE  THOUSANp  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTY- NINE. 

Resolves  in  relation  to  the  public  lands  of  the  U.  States, 


. . . canno t redly  indin  ctly  pprop'i  i- 
ated  to  the  use  a:i  ! b refit  of  any  particular  state  or 
states,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  without  an  in- 
fringement of  the  principles  upon  which  cessions 
from  states  were  expressly  made,  and  a violation  of 
the  spirit  of  our  national  compact;  as  well  as  the 
principles  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 

Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  congress, 
immediately,  to  adopt  some  permanent  and  equitable 
system  f.i  the  gradual  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  hc.vn.L'  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Union;  ..nd  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  th.-si  lands  among  the  slates,  in  obedience 
to  the.  co:  liens  imposed  by  the  terms  of  cession, 
and  the  obvious  demands  of  equity. 

Thus  you  see,  fellow  citizens,  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  t he  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  means  of  reliev- 
ing you  from  the  burden  of  your  state  debts,  and  of 
enabling  your  legislature  to  discharge,  faithfully, 
every  dollar  of  those  debts,  principal  and  interest, 
without  imposing,  ultimately,  one  dollar  of  burden 
upon  you.  And  this  immense,  uricalculated  value  of 
your  property  in  the  public,  lands  is  thus  important, 
not  only  to  you  and  your  children,  for  ages  to  come, 
but  to  the  whole  people  of  nineteen  states  of  this 
Union,  most  of  them  more  deeply  involved  in  debts 
contracted  for  the  same  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement, than  yourselves.  Nor  less  important  to 
the  people  of  the  seven  states,  whose  parsimonious 
policy  has  kept  them  free  from  debt,  but  cast  them 
proportionally  behind  their  sisters,  in  the  progress  of 
internal  improvement.  They  are  all  entitled  to 
their  portion  of  the  property,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds,  and  although  the  legislatures  of  some 
of  (hem  have  been  so  infatuated  as  to  declare  they 
would  refuse  their  portion,  should  it  be  tendered  to 
them,  the  example  of  Georgia  has  furnished  edify- 
ing proof,  with  what  graceful  resignation  this  stub- 
born virtue  would  melt  under  the  radiant  sunbeams 
of  a real  distribution.  By  receiving  their  portions  of 
the  proceeds,  those  states  may,  if  they  please,  alle- 
viate the  existing  burdens  of  taxation  on  their  own 
people;  or  constitute  a fund  for  internal  improve- 
ment within  themselves,  which  will  repay  them  and 
their  people,  to  ten  fold,  aye,  to  a hundred  fold,  their 
amount,  in  prosperity. 

Fellow  citizens,  l have  opened  and  exposed  to 
your  view  the  dark  chambers  of  the  motive  of  An- 
drew Jackson,  who  first  broached  the  doctrine,  of 
1 giving  away  those  public  lands  to  speculating  adven- 
turers, or  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated, 

! and  of  John  Tyler,  for  ad  Bering,  with  sucii  unre 
lentirig  tenacity,  to  the  system  of  squandering  the 
whole  of  this  exhaustless  treasure  in  the  current  an- 
; nual  expenditures  of  the  national  administration;  in 
doubling  armies,  quadrupling  navies,  and  filching 
guilds  to  buy  up  popular  newspapers,  and  hungry 
’ sycophants,  to  pander  for  presidential  electioneer- 
i ing.  The  motive  is  one,  though  the  means  are  not 
I the  same.  It  comes  from  the  tstore-house  of  nullifi- 
i cation.  Twin-brother  to  the  forty  bale  theory,  and 
the  outlawry  of  domestic  industry,  already  disclosed 
to  you  by  the  letter  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Nathan  Ap- 
I pleton.  It  is  of  the  same  family  with  the  war  against 
S Mexico  for  the  annexation  of  Texas;  with  the  war 
against  England  for  the  Island  of  Cuba;  or  to  burn 
at  the  stake  the  self-emancipators  of  the  Creole.  Its 
most  dreaded  foes  are  the  self-evident  truths,  the 
right  of  petition,  the  panoply  of  the  habeas  corpus, 
j the  trial  by  jury,  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press, 
j and  of  legislative  debate.  The  first  founder  of  the 
| family  is  SLAVERY.  Its  ultimate  aspiration  of 
: destiny  is,  the  dominion  of  the  slave-ridden  over  the 
! free.  Its  antipathy  to  the  African  slave-trade  is  for 
i the  monopoly  of  the  market  in  human  flesh.  Its 
1 fearful  but  remorseless  foreboding  of  the  future,  is 
| the  freedom  of  all  mankind — and  its  abhorrence  of 
alt  internal  improvement  by  the  mighty  arm  of  the 
; Union,  is  to  rivet  forever  the  manacles  and  fetters 
I of  the  slave. 

| To  wrest  from  the  people  of  the  fiee  states  the 
! property  which  would  enable  them  to  pursue,  with- 
• out  over-burdensome  taxation,  their  own  ardent  im- 
pulse to  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition, 
j Mr.  Tyler  co.ocived  the  device  of  diverting  all  those 
: funds  into  the  muddy  stream  of  the  daily  national 
| expenditures,  with  which  they  would  run  down  and 
; be  lost.  Mr.  Tyler  vetoes  the  tariff  bill,  because  it 
I departs  from  the  compromise,  to  which  lie  attaches 
■ gome  mystified  moral  obligation,  and  because  it 
clashes  with  a condition  which  he  had  tacked  to  it, 
jin  direct  violation  of  the  compromise  itself.  For  I 
! have  shown  you  that  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  so 


tern  pi  a ting.  or  authorizing  the  epplica- 


■ 1 1 i presented  to  the  president  togeth- 
; j act  for  distributing  all  the  net  pre- 
r:i  eu.i  of  the  land  sales,  among  the  states,  for  five 
years.  That  act  emanated  from  the  same  source, 
and  was  sanctioned  by  the  same  congress,  at  the 
same  time  with  the  compromise  act;  and  although  on 
another  roll  of  parchment,  as  a system  of  adminis- 
tration, formed  a part  of  it;  and  to  tell  us  now  that  the 
seizure  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  horizontal  twenty  per 
cent,  impest  duties,  carries  with  it  a moral  obliga- 
tion of  reverence  for  the  compromise  of  1833,  is  no 
better  than  an  attempt  to  blind  our  eyes  in  the  act 
of  picking  our  pockets. 

Fellow  citizens,  I had  long  entertained  and  eher. 
ished  the  hope  that  these  public  lands  were  among 
the  chosen  instruments  of  Almighty  power,  riot  on- 
ly of  promoting  the  virtue,  welfare  and  happiness  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  individuals  and  families  of 
the  human  race,  but  of  improving  the  condition  of 
man,  by  eslablishing  the  practical,  self-evident  truth 
of  the  natural  equality  and  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind, as  the  foundation  of  all  human  government, 
and  bv  banishing  slavery  and  war  from  the  earlh. 
The  extent  of  territory,  the  fertility  of  soil,  the  salu- 
brity of  climate,  the  intersection  of  mighty  rivers, 
with  the  numberless  multitude  of  their  tributary 
streams,  were  all  signal  indications  of  ll  e purpose 
they  were  granted  to  accomplish.  The  admirable 
system  of  territorial  government  provided  for  them 
by  the  congress  of  the  confederation,  the  unfading 
glory,  not  only  of  Nathan  Dane,  but  of  Thomas 
Jefferson — and  especially  that  fundamental  principle 
of  their  constitution,  that  Iherc  shou.d  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  throughout  the 
land,  seemed  to  me  like  the  voice  of  the  precursor 
in  the  wilderness,  announcing  the  advent  of  the  Sa- 
viour of  mankind.  Was  all  this  an  Utopian  day- 
dream? Is  the  one  talent,  entrusted  by  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  for  the  improvement  of  the  corn]. lion  of 
man,  to  be  hidden  under  a bushel?  Is  the  lamp  des- 
tined to  enlighten  the  world,  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  blasting  breath  of  slavery?  The  project  first 
proclaimed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1832,  of  giving  away  the  national 
inheritance  to  private  land  jobbers,  or  to  the  states 
in  which  they  lie,  and  to  renounce  forever  all  na- 
tional revenue  to  be  derived  from  them,  was  the  con- 
summation of  the  Maysville  road  veto  policy,  and 
the  substitute  for  nullification  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitutions of  slavery  and  its  dominion  over  the  North 
American  Union. 

The  contrivance  of  Mr.  John  Tyler,  to  waste  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  by  absorbing  them  in  the 
gulph  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, is  a more  insidious,  a more  plausible,  but 
equally  fatal  expedient  to  direct  the  unparalleled 
bounties  of  providence  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
the  cause  of  oppression;  from  the  improvement,  to  the 
degradation  of  the  condition  of  man.  The  proviso 
to  the.  fit h section  of  the  act  of  Sept.  1841,  to  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights,  suspending-the  dis- 
tribution, whenever  the  impost  duties  should,  upon 
any  article,  exceed  20  per  cent.,  was  a lack,  added  lo 
the  bill  in  its  passage  through  the  seriate,  after  it  had 
passed  the  house — added  at  the  dictation  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, upon  the  usuai  intimation,  that  without  it  he 
would  veto  the  bill.  It  was  equivalent  to  a fraudu- 
lent nullification  of  the  distribution  itself,  in  the  very 
process  of  enacting  it.  For  no  one  knew  better  than 
Mr.  Tyler,  that  a horizontal  impost  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent,  couid  not  possibly  supply  the  indispensable 
necessities  of  the  treasury,  and  that  a suspension 
upon  that  condition,  was  in  fact  a repeal  of  the  dis- 
tribution itself.  I voted  against  concurring  with  the 
senate,  in  adopting  this  tack,  which  was  carried  in  (he 
house,  by  the  whigs,  against  their  own  opinions,  as 
more  than  one  of  them  avowed  to  me,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  their  overruling  propensity  to  yield  to 
the  humors  of  Mr.  Tyler.  He  therefore  was  the 
very  individual  who  linked  the  two  subjects  so  incon- 
gruous together;  the  very  reason  which  he  assigns 
in  the  fore  front  of  the  veto  of  the  second  tariff  bill! 
The  real  motive  was  to  snatch  from  the  people  of 
the  separate  states  the  means  of  paying  their  debts 
and  accomplishing  their  great  undertakings  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  forever,  and  the  primary  spur 
to  the  motive  was  the  supremacy,  present  and  pro- 
spective, of  the  slavery  over  the  freedom  of  the 
union. 

The  persevering  and  unremitted  exertions  of  the 
whig  majorities  in  both  houses  of  congress,  at  the  re- 
cent session,  to  rescue  this  treasure  of  the  separate 
states  from  the  grasp  of  the  spoiler,  and  the  convulsive 
struggle  with  which  he  clung  to  his  hold  upon  it, 
have  been  witnessed  by  you  all.  The  whig  majorL 
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tie?  concurred  with  rhe,  lo  the  last  moment,  in  Die 
opinion  that  the  enactment  at.  that  time,  even  of  a 
pi'  ctiw -tariff,  indispensable  as  it  was,  to  the  ur- 
gent necessities  of  the  treasury,  to  the  punctuality  of 
the  national  good  faith,  -and  to  the  suffering  industry 
of  free,  labor,  was  yet  but  a secondary  object  to  that 
of  retaining  unimpaired  the  birth-right  of  the  peo- 
ple's inheritance — the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
the  best  gift  of  God,  to  them  and  their  posterity,  for 
all  future  time.  To  this  opinion  I finally  adhered; 
nor  have  I yet  yielded  it  to  the  event.  But  when  it 
became  apparent,  that  the  beggary  of  the  treasury, 
the  glaring  wreck,  not  only  of  free  labor,  but  of  all 
the  great  interests  of  the  nation,  and  the  good  name 
of  the  nation  itself,  crumbling  into  ruin  under  the 
repudiation  of  state  debts,  were  as  nothing  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Tyler,  compared  with  the  glory  of  seiz- 
ing upon  the  property  of  the  states,  to  pay  the  daily 
expenses  of  his  administration,  then  their  hearts  re- 
lented, and  in  view  of  the  agonizing  distress  of  their 
country,  to  use  the  beautiful  allusion  of  the  true- 
hearted Stanly  like  the  true  mother,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon,  they  surrendered  the  darling  child 
to  'the  false  pretender.  rather  than  receive  the  half  of 
the  mangled  corpse  as  their  own.  They  passed  the 
tariff  bill  without  repealing  the  suspensive  proviso, 
and  .surrendered,  for  the  moment,  the  property  of 
their  constituents,  to  the  rapacity  and  extortion  of 
Captain  Tyler. 

1 cannot  share  with  them  the  honor  of  Ihis  great 
sacrifice,  but  I freely  yield  it  to  them.  The  tariff  as 
it  is,  nas  given  some  relief  to  the  exquisite  suffering 
of  all  interests  throughout  the  union.  I fondly  hope 
that  it  may  definitively  yield  more,  much  more  re- 
lief, though  1 have  no  expectation  that  it  will  supply 
the  indispensable  wants  of  the  treasury.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  retrenchments  made  at  the  late 
session  of  congress,  of  the  expenditures  in  the  war 
and  navy  departments,  and  in  the  civil  list,  instead 
of  the  enormous  increase,  recommended  by  Mr.  Ty- 
ler and  his  secretaries,  it  appears  by  an  official  pub- 
lication, by  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
that  the  actual  appropriations  amounted  to  a very 
trifle  less  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  1 
hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  tariff,  even  with 
the  superadded  plunder  of  the  public  lands,  will  not 
yield  twenty.  The  national  debt  is  yet  unprovided 
for,  and  is  daily  increasing.  The  democracy  of  con- 
gress have  been  complimented  for  what  they  cer- 
tainly never  have  claimed,  their  share  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  with  distribution;  while  the  trum- 
pet sound  of  repeal  is  waited  to  our  ears,  on  the 
wings  of  every  southern  breeze.  But  the  whig  ma- 
j inlies  iii  bolli  houses  ol  congress,  when  they  sur- 
rendered for  the  moment,  the  div  idends  already  due 
to  their  states,  of  the  proceeds  ol  the  lands,  had  no 
intention  to  surrender  or  abandon  the  principles  ol 
their  right.  One  half  year  of  their  dividends  was 
ahea.ly  due  and  payable  to  them,  and  they  passed  a 
separate  act  to  repeal  the  proviso,  suspensive  ol  the 
distribution.  Mr  Tyler  stiffening  in  hi.>  resistance 
to  them,  in  proportion  to  the  humility  ol  their  con- 
cessions to  him,  neither  approved  and  signed  the  hill, 
nor  returned  it,  with  Ins  objections,  but  smothered  it 
with  a pocket  veto. 

The  tariff  act  is  eminently  protective;  far  more 
than  it  is  financial;  and  its  approval  and  signature, 
by  any  other  than  the  accidental  president,  might  lie 
considered  as  a formal  renunciation  of  that  religious 
veneration  for  the  compromise  ol  1833  which  lie  lia> 
recognised  as  an  article  of  his  code  moral  obligations. 
But  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  steadfast- 
ness of  the  tariff,  and  as  to  the  currency,  thecircula- 
tiun  of  exchanges,  the  fiscal  corporation,  or  the  ex- 
chequer ol  issues,  the  first  step  is  yet  to  be  taken,  to 
redeem  the  prostrated  reputation  and  credit  of  the 
nation. 

Fellow  citizens,  I am  requested  to  say  something 
to  you,  upon  the  right  of  petition;  the  topic,  upon 
which  your  approving  resolutions  are  most  peculiar- 
ly gratifying  to  ine,a^  it  is  that  upon  which  ilie  seve- 
rest ol  my  trials,  as  your  representative,  have  been 
endured. 

1 have  informed  you  how,  at  the  commencement 
of  ttie  present  congress,  the  gag-rule,  excluding  ah 
petitions  touching  the  institution  ol  slavery,  from  be- 
ing received , alter  three  successive  voles  ol  the  liuu.-e 
to  discard  n from  the  rules,  was  restored;  first  by  t.vo 
motions  lor  reconsideration,  made  by  members  lioui 
the  key-stone  stale,  holding  the  balance  between  Ilie 
north  and  south  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  common 
worship  of  God  and  Mammon,  adhering  in  theory  to 
the  tme  God,  and  to  the  demon-idol  in  practice. — 
Next,  by  the  yielding  compromise  ol  excluding  all 
petitions  fur  that  session,  with  the  humbug  appoint 
meat  of  a select  committee,  ol  five  slave  holders  and 
four  ol  the  free  representation,  to  revise  <i/F.tlie  rules. 
Then  bv  staving  oil  the  report  oi  that  committee 
till  the  iast  day  of  the  session,  and  then  smuggling 
into  it  a new  gag-rule,  against  the  reception  oi  anti- 


slavery7  petitions.  And  lastly,  by  laying  on  the  table , 
at  the  second  session,  the  rep  ui  o!  the  Select  com- 
mittee. ; Her  fixing  a spi  oial  day  for  its  consideration, 
and  thereby  leaving  the  origin;;!  gag-rule  in  force,  as 
if  it  had  never  been  set  aside. 

This  is  the  management  by  which  the  gag-rule  of 
the  26th  congress  has  been  fastened  to  the  staple  of 
the  27th,  and  it  has  so  thoroughly  prostrated  the 
right  of  petition  of  the  whole  people,  that  1 myself 
was  compelled  to  move,  (hat  all  petitions  might  be 
handed  in  at  the  clerk’s  talde,  for  the  speaker  to  de- 
cide whether  they  should  be  received  or  not,  and  that 
those  which  he  decided  to  be  received,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee. 

Thus  stands  the  matter  now.  Your  enjoyment  of 
the  right  of  petition  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  every  freeman  in  this  union,  rests 
upon  the  arbitrary  fiat  of  a slave  holding  speaker. — 
Would  to  God  I could  give  you  any  encouragement 
to  expect  a better  order  of  things  in  this  respect. — 
On  the  first  Monday  of  December  next,  congress  are 
again  to  reassemble.  I or  some  other  member  will 
move  to  rescind  the  gag-rule.  But  we  have  lo  deal 
with  the  same  congress — the  sa  ne  president,  whose 
name,  and  patronage,  and  influence  were  so  fatally 
used  against  us,  upon  the  struggle  to  restore  the  rule; 
and  the  same  house,  which,  after  a thrice  repeated 
majority  had  testified  their  reprobation  of  it,  by  a 
compromise  between  the  loco  foco  democracy  of  the 
Keystone  state,  and  the  slavery  of  the  south  fell 
hack  to  the  worship  of  the  foul  idol.  That  house  will 
have  but  three  short  month-  to  live.  And  as  notices 
were  given  at  the  close  of  the  late  session,  of  the 
intention  of  several  of  its  members  to  call  up  for 
discussion  several  subjects  of  transcendant  impor- 
tance you  will  not  be  surprised,  if,  when  any  mo- 
tion shall  be  made  to  rescind  the  rule,  you  should 
hear  of  its  being  met  by  objections  of  order,  previous 
questions,  and  motions  to  lay  on  the  table,  which  will 
be  supported  by  the  whole  slave  representation  in 
the  house— hy  the  northern  Five  Points  democracy, 
the  consistent  Swi-s  guards  of  southern  slavery. — by 
the  balancers  of  the  Keystone  sta’e,  arid  even  by 
the  languid,  compromising  non-resistance  of  the 
north,  afraid  of  answering  a fool  according  to  his 
folly7  and  flinching  from  the  attitude  of  defiance, 
flung  in  their  faces  hy  the  bullying  threat  of  readi- 
ness to  meet  them  “here  or  elsewhere.”  Ami  if  all 
these  expedients  should  fail  to  stifle  a fyll  debate  on 
the  motion  to  res  iud,  it  may  he  turned  into  a motion 
to  censure  or  expel  Mr  .1  isliua  Cablings  or  me,  for 
presenting  a petition,  and  after  spending  ten  clays  ol 
debate  upon  that,  lay  it  on  the  table  and  set  the 
newspaper  reporters  of  the  south,  ay,  and  of  the 
north,  to  charge  him  and  me  v.  iih  wasting  the  time 
of  the  house  and  of  the  nation,  hy  stirring  up  incen- 
diary abstractions.  With  that  approai  lung  short 
session  of  congress,  my  term  of  duty  in  your  service 
will  close,  flow  the  nexl  congiv-s  will  be  compos- 
ed, who  can  tel  1?  But  iook  well  to  the  fmnne  s and 
discernment  of  the  candidates  who  are  to  represent 
you  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  hereafter.  I am 
unwilling  to  name  all  those  who  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  restoration  of  the  gag-rule;  but  it  will 
never  he  rescinded  so  long  as  any  of  your  repre- 
sentatives will  listen  to  compromises  for  a single  ses- 
sion. 

There  is  one  part  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration, 
upon  the  management  and  result,  of  which,  thus  far, 
we  may  all  join  in  congratulation  and  applause — and 
it  is  precisely  that  part,  the  whole  responsibility  of 
which  has  rested  upon  other  shoulders.  For  if  his 
feelings  and  intentions  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  first 
manifestations  in  the  house  of  representatives,  as  well 
as  front  the  ostensible  head  of  his  corporal’s  guard, 
as  from  his  auxiliary  democracy  oi  the  Ftv  Points, 
they  were  far  from  being  favorable  to  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  ilie  secretary  of  state  and  the  late 
special  minister  from  Great  Britain.  On  the  day 
when  the  treaty  was  Irans  allied  to  the  senate  for 
iheir  adv ice  an  I consent  1 1 its  r iiiricati  >n,  a d mhie 
movement  in  the  h nise,  from  the  repudiating  demo- 
cracy and  fro  n the  captain  < f the  guard,  who  had 
lahorv  d so  hard  to  turn  me  out  the  chair  of  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  affairs  and  wh  p failing  in  that  well 
concerted  manoeuvre,  had  sounded  and  led  otf  the 
retreat  of  the  whole  slave  dealing  detachment  from 
that  post,  indicated  that  the  conscience  of  Captain 
Tyler  was  hy  no  means  reconciled  to  the  treaty 
concluded  by  his  secretary  of  stale.  The  indications 
of  Captain  Tyler’s  feelers  of  the  public  pulse,  the 
Madisonian  and  the  G lobe,  coincided  exactly  with 
this  joint  movement  I M ississip;ji  repudiation,  and 
of  Albemarle  slave  dealing.  i'lie  movement  was 
arrested  on  the  spot,  by  Vlr.  Horace  Everett, of  Ver- 
mont, as  you  may  all  sec  hy  referring  to  the  reports 
of  the  debates  in  the  iiut.se,  of  that  day,  and  the  mem- 
ber from  Albemarle  re<e  vtd  Imnsell  for  minority  re- 
port number  one,  from  the  committee  on  the  second 
land'  bill  veto, 


| Even  after  he  treaty  was  ratified,  the  democrat  of 
| the  Five  Points,  who  had  tool  the  Imuse  how  easily, 
in  the  event  of  a war  with  England,  we  could  burn 
the  city  of  London,  and  perhaps  spuuge  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  debt,  and  who  had  so  kindly 
instructed  Lord  Ashburton,  how,  by  stipulating  re- 
paration upon  all  the  five  points  of  British  aggres- 
sion, he  could  go  home  and  be  rewarded  with  an 
Earldom — after  Die  treaty  had  been  ratified,  told  the 
house  with  great,  emphasis  that  the  treaty  had  yet 
to  undergo  the  ratification  of  that  house,  and  very 
significantly  intimated  that  it  never  should  receive 
that  ratification  with  his  consent.  So  we  must  not 
yet  be  too  confident  of  the  final  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  while  the  five  points  democracy,  repudiation, 
and  Tylerism,  have  combined  their  forces  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  against  its  ratification  by 
that  house.  As  (he.  constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  understood  to  be  ail  instrument  of  limiled  powers, 
if  you  are  disposed  to  enquire  in  which  of  its  arti- 
cles it  grants  to  the  house  of  representatives  the 
power  of  ratifying  treaties,  yon  may  he  assured  that 
yon  will  not  find  it  there;  but.  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  a dissertation  on  the  veto  power,  in  mi- 
nority report  number  two  from  the  select  committee 
on  the  second  tariff  bill  veto. 

These  indications  may  well  justify  some  distrust  of 
the  real  dispositions  and  purposes  of  captain  Tyler, 
with  regard  lo  the  faithful  execution,  if  not  to  the  ra- 
tification of  the  treaty.  We  are  yet  to  see  how  it 
will  be  treated  bv  his  partizans,  when  it  comes  before 
the  h use  of  representatives,  for  the  appropriations 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  The  treaty  has  been  made 
public  though  not  in  official  form,  and  has  been  so 
universally  approved,  that  even  the  cavils  of  (the 
Madisonian  and  the  Globe,  though  riot  their  caustics 
against  the  negotiator,  have  been  silenced.  To  him 
the  whole  credit  of  the  negotiation  and  its  result  has 
been  ascribed — I believe  justly;  but  I yield  to  Mr. 
Tyler’s  administration,  and  to  him  personally,  the 
credit  of  having  confided  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  negotiation  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  of  having  ratifi- 
ed the  treaty  when  concluded. 

Fellow-citizens — Among  the  animadversions  upon 
my  public  conduct  which  have  occasionally  been 
brought  to  inv  notice,  and  for  which  1 am  accounta- 
ble to  you,  is  the  charge  that  in  the  controversies 
wbf  h 1 have  been  constrained  to  hold  with  other 
na  n,  I have  manifested  a harsh  and  acrimonious 
temper,  and  have  used  violent  and  passionate  lan- 
guage. There  may  be  some  foundation  for  this  charge; 
ami  if  there  be,  an  apology  for  it  is  due  to  you,  from 
me  as  your  representative.  Self-control  is  a jewel 
; ol  inestimable  price,  and 

'Tin  i • t happy  are  die  . « ho  ntas'er  so  their  blood, 
as  never  to  lose  it.  But  so  far  as  any  friend,  or  im- 
partial person,  may  have  thought  me  blameable  m 
that  respect  l would  ask  him  to  consider  that  the  ad- 
versaries with  whom  1 have  to  contend,  face  to  face, 
have  pursued  me  with  a virulence  and  rancor  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  country.  Thattvvice 
in  the  space  of  five  years,  1 have  for  the  single  of- 
fence of  persisting  to  assert  the  right  of  the  people  to 
petition,  and  the  freedom  ofspeech,  and  of  the  press, 
been  dragged  before  Die  house  in  which  I was  your 
representative,  as  a culprit,  to  be  censured,  or  ex- 
pelled; and  when,  after  ten  days  of  the  most  unre- 
lenting persecution,  I have  barely  been  released  from 
its  fury,  1 have  been  still  denounced  as  the  cause  of 
this  waste  ol  time  consumed  hy  my  persecutors,  in 
their  struggle  to  accomplish  my  ruin.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  the  leader  of  the.  associated  legion 
banded  against,  me,  has  had  the.  candor  to  avow  his 
motive  for  hunting  me  like  a patridge  upon  the 
mountains,  and  1 take  the  liberty  to  read  it  to  you  in 
his  own  words.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  after  the 
failure  of  iiis  magnanimous  campaign  against  me, 
published  in  a pamphlet  his  eloquent  speeches,  de- 
livered to  obtain  a sentence  of  condemnation  against 
me,  and  dedicating  the  pamphlet  to  his  constituents, 
announces  to  them  his  purpose  for  the  future,  and 
his  motive  for  Die  past,  in  the  following  words: — 

“ Though  petitions  to  dissolve  the  union  he  pour- 
ed iri  by  thousands,  1 shall  not  again  interfere  on  the 
floor  oi'  congress;  considering  as  i do,  that  the  house 
have  virtually  decided  that  there  is  nothing  contemp- 
tuous or  improper  in  offering  them,  and  unwilling 
again  to  afford  to  Mr.  Adams  an  opportunity  of 
sweeping  all  Die  strings  of  discord  that  exist  in  our 
country.  I acted  as  i thought  for  the  best,  being 
sincerely  desirous  tocheck  that  man,  who,  if  he  could 
he  removed  from  rhe  councils  of  the  nation,  or  silenc- 
ed upon  :he  exasperating  subject  to  which  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  hi  itself,  none  other,  I believe,  could  be 
found  hardy  enough,  or  had  enough,  to  Jill  his  place,'' 

Besides  tliis  special  and  avowed  malevolence  against 
me,  tliis  .id.nilied  purp  ;>e  to  expel  or  silence  me,  for 
the  sike  uf  urow-bealing  all  other  members  of  Ilia 
fyee  representation,  by  establishing  over  them  the 
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reign  of  .terror,  a peculiar  .ssslrm  of  tactics  in  tiie 
house  has  been  observed  towards  me,  bj  Hie  silencers 
of  the  slave  representation,  and  their  allies  of  the 
northern  democracy-,  arid  ul  the  guard.  You  re- 
member the  desperate,  st  niggle.  at  the  late  session, 
oCthe  slave  representation  in  the  committee  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  to  turn  1 1 1 c . . * of  the  office  oi  chair- 
man of  tliat.  committee,  to  which  the  speaker  had 
appointed  me;  and  that,  when  that  effort  failed,  five 
members,  constituting  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
four  slaveholders,  and  one  Tylerite  of  the  guard,  de- 
clined serving  any  longer  in  the  committee  with  me, 
and  that  three  other  slaveholders,  appointed  by  the 
speaker  to  supply  their  places,  declined  in  like  mari- 
ner. Not  one  of  these  eight  members  had  ever  had 
one  word  of  personal  difference  with  me,  upon  any 
subject — their  purpose  was  exactly  that  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, to  remove  me  from  the  councils  of  the  tra 
tion,  or  to  silence  me,  for  the  sake  of  intimidating 
all  others — an  ostentatious  display  of  a common  de- 
termination to  serve  with  no  man  who  would  not 
submit  to  the  gag,  and  would  persist  in  presenting 
abolition  petitions. 

You  can  readily  conceive,  fellow  citizens,  how 
powerful  the  effect  of  such  movements  is  to  overawe 
the  members  from  the  free  states,  and  to  frighten 
them  from  their  propriety.  Every  member  naturally 
wishes,  apart  from  sectional  or  partizan  feelings,  to 
stand  well  with  the  other  members  of  the  house. 
To  stand  well  with  the  southern  members,  is  a rul- 
ing passion  with  many  member  from  Ibe  free  states, 
and  there  is  nothing  so  sure  of  obtaining  their  good 
graces,  as  a yielding  temper  and  disposition  on  this 
point  of  anti-slavery.  Where  the  south  cannot  ef- 
fect her  object  of  brow-beating,  she  wheedles.  The 
restoration  of  the  gag-rule,  after  it  had  heen  three 
times  rejected,  was  effected  in  this  manner.  Two 
members  from  the  state  whose  motto  is  virtue,  li- 
berty, and  independence  and  who  had  voted  against 
the  rule,  moved  and  carried  reconsiderations — t” 
keep  the  balance  between  north  arid  south  in  then- 
own  hands.  Then  came  an  liter  notable  device — the 
appointment  of  a select  committee,  composed  of 
course  of  five  slaveholding  members,  and  four  from 
the  free  states,  to  report  a revisal  of  all  the  rules. 
Then  a proposition  to  exclude  the  reception  of  all 
petitions,  till  after  tile  report  of  the  select  committee 
[except  on  subjects  specially  noticed  in  the  presi- 
dent’s message.]  This  committee  never  reported  till 
the  last  day  but  one  before  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  then  nothing  could  be  done  but  to  lay  the  re- 
port on  the  table.  The  good  nature  of  the  free  re- 
presentation, circumvented  by  this  show  of  a com- 
promise, yielded  to  the  exclusion  of  petitions  for  that 
session , and  never  recovered  the  right.  The  yielders 
commended  themselves  by  their  concession  to  the 
good  feeling  of  the  south,  and  she  patted  them  on  the 
back  as  good  honest  fellows,  albeit  abolitionists,  and 
laughed  in  her  sleeve  to  find  how  easily  yan.kee  cun- 
ning could  he  outwitted.  This  compromising  with 
principle,  to  appease  the  south,  is  one  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  personal  influence  with  southern  mem- 
bers. The  refusal  to  serve  with  me  upon  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  affairs,  was  another  sprig  of  the 
same  stock.  I do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been, 
since  the  existence  of  the  general  government,  ano- 
ther instance  of  a comb  tied  squad  of  members  re- 
fusing to  serve  on  a standing  committee  of  the  house, 
with  one  member  of  the  house,  because  they  could 
not  remove  him  from  the  councils  of  the  nation  by 
expulsion,  or  turn  him  out  from  the  chair  of  the 
committee,  without  a shadow  of  assignable  reason 
for  the  act. 

This  communion  of  south,  sectional,  and  locofoco 
antipathy,  has  given  rise  to  another  practice  peculiar 
to  their  treatment  of  me.  I never  can  take  part  in 
any  debate  upon  an  important  subject,  be  it  only 
upon  a mere  abstraction,  but  a pack  opens  upon  me 
of  personal  invective  in  return.  Language  has  no 
word  of  reproach  and  railing,  that  is  not  hurled  at  me, 
and  the  rules  of  the  house  allow  me  no  opportunity 
to  reply,  till  every  other  member  of  the  house  has 
had  his  turn  to  speak  if  he  pleases.  By  another  rule, 
every  debate  is  closed  by  a majority,  whenever  they 
get  weary  of  it  The  previous  question,  or  a motion 
to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table  are  interposed;  and  I 
am  not  allowed  to  reply  to  the  grossest  falsehoods, 
and  most  invidious  misrepresentations.  These  often 
pass  from  one  member  to  another,  in  their  com- 
bined assaults  against  me  in  debate,  are  then  caught 
and  circulated  by  the  reporters,  and  letter-writers 
from  Washington,  to  the  newspapers,  and  re-echoed 
through  all  the  party  pre-o  s of  the  union.  I give 
you  an  example.  In  a speech  that  1 made  on  the 
morning  when  the  second  tariff  bill  was  sent  to  the 
president.  I observed  that  lie  then  had  it  in  his  power, 
by  the  single  word  “approved”  and  the  signature  of 
his  name,  to  heal  the  bre  icli,  large  as  it  was,  which 
had  unhappily  been  m a Ic  between  him  and  congress, 
to  restore  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to  the 


country.  That  if  he  should  refuse  that  signature, 
congress  could  do  no  myre  than  return  to  then- 
homes,  and  leave  the  people  to  provide  a remedy  by 
the  ballot  boxc- — unless,  which  might,  heaven  in 
mercy  forbid,  the  last  resort  should  be  to  the  God 
of  battles.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Cushing,  some  days 
after,  in  a speech  against  me,  said  that  my  first  ob- 
jection agaiut  a tariff  bill  without  a land  distribution 
section,  had  been  “an  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles.'1' — 
From  him  it  passed  like  a watch-worl  to  half  a 
dozen  other  members,  all  gravely  charging  me  with 
having  “invoked  the  God  of  battles” — and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin,  the  Pittsburg  member  of 
the  corperal’s  guard,  not  content  with  joining  in  the 
chorus  in  the  house,  published  it  afterwards  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  I have  in  my  hands,  and  from 
which  I take  the  liberty  to  read  you  an  extract: 
i “He  (Mr.  !.)  had  been  pained  and  shocked  to  hear 
the  idea  recklessly  suggested,  as  to  the  danger  of  civil 
war  growing  out  of  this  conflict  of  opinion  between 
the  legislature  and  the  executive — a conflict  antici- 
pated by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  nay,  autho- 
rised and  provided  for  by  that  matchless  instrument. 
Civil  War,  indeed.  Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  permit  rio  such  thing.  They 
will  riot  suffer  it,  sir.  The  breath  of  (he  People,  like 
a whirlwind  of  wrath,  would  sweep  from  the  face  of 
God’s  earth  the  wretch  who  would  dare  to  roar  the 
standard  of  civil  war!  [t  is  idle  to  harbor  such 
thoughts.  It  is  wicked  to  express  them. 

“Mr.  I.  fully  reciprocated  the  honest  sentiment  of 
reprobation  expressed  by  the  venerable  patriot  from 
Kentucky,  (Mr.  Pope),  at  the  idea  of  invoking  an 
appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  on  such  an  issue.  In- 
voke the  God  of  battles!  Better  far  better,  would  it 
become  them  all  to  invoke  the  God  of  merry  and  of 
love;  Him  who  sent  his  only  Son  into  this  cruel,  vin- 
dictive and  remorseless  world,  to  reach  peace  and 
.food  will  amongst  men;  that  He  might  infuse  a little 
of  the  spirit  of  moderation  and  wisdom  into  their 
councils,  and  strengthen  and  enable  them  faithfully 
to  do  their  duty,  their  whole  duty  to  a suffering 
country.  He  hoped  no  more  of  such  language  would 
he  heard  in  that  hall.” 

Fellow  citizens. — Have  you  enough  of  this  over- 
flow of  benevolence,  patriotism  and  Christian  chari- 
ty? How  pious!  how  loving!  how  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness!  Mr.  Irwin  while  grasping  at  the 
thunderbolt  of  the  People,  to  hurl  it  at  the  xoretch , 
whom  he  would  sweep  from  the  face  of  God’s  earth, 
does  not  name  me  as  the  intended  victim  of  this  po- 
pular revenge— lie  would  have  acted  a manlier  part,, 
in  brandishing  the  besom  of  his  wrathy  whirlwind,  if 
he  had  named  me — but  if,  in  reading  this  racy  para- 
graph of  his  speech,  you  will  stop  to  enquire  what  is 
the  meaning  ol‘  the  words  ‘‘them  all,”  you  will  im- 
mediately perceive  that  they  stand  there  as  the  sub- 
stitute for  my  name,  which  the  wrath  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Irwin  lacked  energy  to  pronounce. 

1 had  no  opportunity  in  the  house  of  replying  to 
this  charge  of  Mr.  Irwin,  that  J had  invoked  the  God 
ol  battles,  to  decide  the  contest  between  Captain  Ty- 
ler and  the  w.higs  in  congress;  nor  to  any  other  of  the 
“race- moulr, mere,"  who  caught  up  and  repealed  the 
same  charge,  one  after  another,  till  it  went  from  the 
.reporters  to  the  newspapers,  and  was  rung  like  a 
tocsin  throughout  the  land;  but  you  see  that  it  was 
a gross  misrepresentation  of  what  I had  said,  whether 
originating  in  the  obluseness  of  intellect,  which  can- 
not discern  the  difference  between  an  invocation  and  a 
deprecation,  or  in  the  wilful  purpose  of  misrepresenta- 
, tion,  Mr.  Irwin  and  his  coadjutors  may  settle  for 
j themselves.  I leave  with  Mr.  Irwin  my  hearty  com- 
mendation of  his  invocation  of  the  God  of  mercy  and 
of  love  with  the  exhortation  that  in  1 1 is  next  paroxysm 
| of  piety  he  will  remember  that  his  God  is  no  lover 
! of  slander,  nor  likely  to  be  propitiated  by  the  devo- 
tion ol  a worshipper  who  invokes  him  in  the  act  of 
i bearing  false  witness  against  his  neighbor, 
j And  I leave  with  you,  my  constituents,  this  narra- 
tive: first,  as  a sample  of  the  cominon'mode  of  wai  f -re 
and  kind  of  weapons  used  by  my  unrelenting  adver- 
saries in  congress  against  me,  and  to  apologize  to 
you,  for  to  you  1 hold  myself  strictly  accountable,  if, 
in  having  to  deal  hourly,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  with 
such  adversaries,  in  the  use  ol  such  weapons,  there 
have  occasionally  escaped  unadvisedly  from  my  lips 
words  unfitting  for  your  representative  to  utter, 
though  not  unfitting  for  those  my  adversaries  to  hear. 
And  secondly,  to  assure  you  that  I never  did  invoke 
or  appeal  to  the  God  ol  battles  for  the  decision  of  any 
contest,  foreign  or  domestic,  of  my  country — that  far 
from  it,  all  the  most  arduous  and  unremitting  labors 
of  my  life,  for  the  last  seven  years,  have  been  to  avert 
from  you  th  imminent  dangers  of  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  with  Mexico,  to  which  you  were,  and 
yet  are — thank  God,  iri  a diminished  degree — expos- 
ed. And  finally  that  the  very  words  which  have 
been  thus  distorted  from  iheir  true  meaning,  to  brin a. 
upon  me  this  foul  reproach,  were  used  by  me,  not  fur 


invocation,  but  in  deprecation  of  any  resort,  to  the  God 
of  battles.'  Asto  the  pretension  of  Mr.  Irwin  that  the 
mere  presentation  of  the.  idea  of  civil  war  was  -hock- 
ing to  his  nervous  sensibility,  1 think  those  of  you 
who  were  conversant  with  what  was  then  coining  to 
p iss  in  Rhode  Island,  will  be  of  opinion  that  these 
qualms  of  Mr.  Irwin  may  be  classed  with  those  of 
the  preacher  who  ‘never  mentioned  Hell  to  ears  po- 
lite.” 

I must  do  many  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  south  the  justice  to  say, 
that  their  treat  uent  of  me  is  dictated  far  more  by 
the  passions  anil  prejudices  of  their  constituents  than 
by  their  own.  Were  it  not  for  this  curse  of  slavery, 
there  are  some  of  them  with  whom  I should  lie  upon 
: terms  of  the  most  intimate  and  confident  ial  friendship, 
j There  are  many  for  whom  I entertain  high  esteem, 

' respect,  affectionate  attachment.  There  are  even 
those  among  them  who  have  stood  by  me  in  my  trials, 
and  scorned  to  join  in  the  league  to  sacrifice  me  as  a 
terror  to  others.  Rut  I have  been  so  often  painted 
i to  the  South  with  Ihe  horns  of  abolition  upon  my 
! head,  that,  if  [ were  to  step  South  of  the  Potomac,  I he 
I people  would  he  looking  down  for  the  cloven  foot. 

| All  this  I endeavor  to  lake  in  good  humor  as  I may; 

I and  in  that  spirit,  and  as  a sample  of  the  feeding  of 
respectable  Southern  constituents  towards  ine.  1 will 
read  you  from  a Charleston  newspaper,  a toast  drank 
with  unbounded  applause,  at  a public  patriotic  dinner 
at  Walterborough,  on  the  last  4th  of  July  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  67th  anniversary  of  our  National  Inde- 
pendance. 

“The  glorious,  pious  and  immortal  memory  of  the 
great  and  good  George  Washington,  not  forgetting 
Generals  Marion  and  Sumter,  who  assisted  in  reliev- 
ing us  from  King  George’s  slavery , arhit vary  power, 
stamp  paper,  and  compulsory  tea-drinking.  May  we 
never  want  a democrat  to  trip  up  the  heels  of  a 
federalist,  or  a hangman  to  prepare  a halter  for  John 
Quincy  Adams.  (9  cheers.)” 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Adams’  constituentsgreeted  the 
toast  with  a hearty  shout  of  laughter.] 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  let  me  end  as  I began, 
by  tendering  to  you  all  my  thanks: — thanks  Idr  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  by  repeated  re- 
elections,  of  being  the  sole  Representative,  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  of  the  121  h Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts; — thanks  for  the  li- 
beral and  candid  support  which  you  have  given  me, 
in  the  general  discharge  of  my  duty  as  your  Repre- 
sentative ; — thanks  forthe  special  kindness  with  which 
you  sustained  and  cheered  me  with  your  approbation 
and  encouragement  on  two  several  occasions  of  severe 
trial,  one  in  February,  1837,  and  the  other  live  years 
after,  in  February  last — occasions,  on  both  of  which 
the  fury  of  the  whole  mass  of  Southern  slavery  was 
concentrated  on  my  head,  for  the  avowed  purp  >se  of 
breaking  down  whatever  of  good  name  1 had  to  leave 
as  an  inheritance  to  mv  children,  in  order  that  my 
signal  ruin  might  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  your 
every  other  Representative,  and  leave  slavery  the 
lord  of  the  ascendant  for  all  future  time  throughout 
the  North  American  Union.  The  touching  memo-, 
rials  of  your  generous  sympathy,  on  the  first  of  those 
occasions,  remain  fresh  on  my  heart  as  on  the  day 
when  they  were  displayed.  Rut  for  that  generous 
sympathy,  to  have  perished  without  dishonor  in  the 
conflict,  would  have  been  the  fairest  destiny  that 
could  have  befallen  me — for  dishonor,  and  the  indig- 
nation of  my  countrymen,  was  the  professed  penalty 
which  the  patriot  conspirators  of  the  manacle  and  Ihe 
fetters  had  prepared  to  inflict  upon  me,  for  speaking 
in  your  name,  and  in  the  Representative  Hall  of  the 
1 people,  the  language  of  freedom,  in  defence  of  the  in- 
| alienable  rights  of  man. 

I Then, too,  as  upon  the  present  occasion, a convention 
of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  of  your  District, 
met  and  favored  me  with  an  interview  like  the  pre- 
sent— thanked  me  for  the  fidelity  with  which  I had 
discharged  the  duties  of  my  trust — cheered  dnd  en- 
couraged me  to  proceed  with  the  same  persevering 
and  undaunted  spiril  and  pledged  tome  their  aid  and 
support  to  every  exertion  to  which  J might  be  called 
in  pursuing  the  same  career:  a pledge  nouly  redeem- 
ed by  you  through  all  the  perils  of  my  latest  trial 

and  gloriously  consummated  by  the  distinguished 
reception  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  give  me 
on  this  day. 

We  are  now  to  part — and,  after  another  short  tour 
of  duty  at  Washington,  the  relation  between  us,  the 
affectionate  relation  of  Representative  and  constit- 
uent, will  cease,  at  least  with  a very  large  portion  of 
you  forever.  1 can  never  again  tie  the  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  ul  the  Plymouth  Rock — but  the  me- 
mory of  it  will  remain  with  me  while  the  vital  blood 
shall  circulate  from  my  heart;  and  with  it  my  still 
repeated  thanks  lor  all  your  kindness  to  me,  shall 
a><  eml  in  the  form  of  tienizons  to  heaven  on  you  and 
t your  children,  to  the  latest  generation. 
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POSTSCRIPT  -Latest  Foreign  News.  Our  paper  : Houston  wi!i,  il, 
was  prepared  fir  press  when  Boston  papers  reached  ns  I ahipoed  I ist  year, 
with  accounts  of  the  arrival  there  on  I hursuay  last  ot  the  j Later.  Priceshmj  .mp/oved,  and  demand  brls'k  in  the! 
Steamer  Acadia.  with  Liverpool  papers  to  die  4th  instant.  ; Liverpool  market  at  3d.  advance,  before  the  Acadia  left  j 
Fifty  passengers  were  brought  out,  ol  wnom  eigut  stop-  thereon  the  4. It  inst. 


ped  at  Halifax. 

There  have  been  tremendous  failures  amongst  the  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  corn  trade,  especially  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  produces  great  distr  >ss  and  excitement; 


Domestic  manufactures.  “He -who  is  now  against ! 
domestic  manufactures  must  be  for  reducing  us  ei  her  to  [ 
a dependence  on  that  nation,  (England,)  or  be  clothed  | 
many  houses  at  home  and  abroad  arc  overwhelmed  j in  skins  and  live  like  wild  beasts,  in  dens  and  caverns.  I 
to  spread  difficulty  on  every  band;— numbers  of  firms  j am  proud  to  say,  I am  not  one  of  them.  Experience  bus  J 
' 1 ‘ - have  maintained  influential  i taught  me  that  manufactures  are  now  as  necessary  to  our 

independence,  as  to  our  comfort.”  Jefferson,  j 

Earthquake.  Several  shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  ! 
felt  at  Tiiree  Rivers.  Surel  and  adjacent  parts,  on  Mon-  j 
day  morning  the  7th  install',  about  nine  o’clock.  They 
were  preceded  by  a noise  like  that  of  an  explosion,  and 


that  for  a long  series  of  years 
positions,  have  been  brought  to  the  ground. 

The  colonial  market  i.3  exceedingly  depressed; — des- 
pondency amongst  commercial  classes  increased;  — 
gloomy  prospects; — ‘nothing  can  exceed  the  dullness  ol 
every  department  of  business,’’ — Manchester  goods  never 

so  low  before.  , ! the  shocks  were  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  some  appre- 

American  pork  and  beef  weie  matting  a ipo  ieihi!  di-  ; |ieilsjon3.  Something  of  the  kind  is  said  to  have  been  J 
verst  on  m the  provision  mantels  getting  quite  tn  demand  , perce;  vetj  jn  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec  about  the  same  ; 
and  startling  their  provision  men.  I time.  [Quebec  Gazette,  Nov.  9th 

Parliament  will  not  assenn/le  until  r eontary.  j j 

A disastrous  gale  occurred  on  the  29th  and '30. h nit.  j Elections,  We  have  not  yet  received  entire  returns 
-7VT  uiy  fives  and  much  property  lost  on  the  coast.  Oliver  ' from  New  York.  'I'lie  g»ener.i  I result  was  accurately 
Wirusp’s* great  warehouse  at  Glasgow,  with  immense  ■ given  in  our  last.  Bouck  s (V.  B.)  majority  as  governor  j 
stores  of  merchandize  wtjs  burnt  on  the  23th;  the  exten- i will  he  something  over  13,000.  The  senate  will  stand  , 
sive  mills,  of  Eccles,  at  Blackburn,  dam  tged  hv  lire  to  22  Van  B iren,  1!)  whigs;  parties  in  the  house  stand  pre- 1 
the  extent  of  JC40.000.  Tito  A meriean  ship  Havre  was  . ciseiy  as  they  «ete  last  year,  95  Van  Burcn  and  33 
burnt  at  Bordeaux,  three  blacks  of  her  crew  arrested  on  i whigs  Congressmen,  24  Van  Boren  and  10  whigs. 
suspicion  of  the  crime.  I Massachusetts.  We  have  panial  returns  of  the  elec- 

The  Belgian  government  has  concluded  to  make  re-  1 tiou  held  on  Monday  last  in  Massachusetts;  so  far,  272 
prisms  un-American  trade,  by  imposing  countervailing  towns  give  Morton  the  V.  B.  candidate  for  governor, 
dunes  in  consequence  of  ille  charges  made  on  the  ton-  52,683  votes,  where  iasl  year  he  had  only  47,860 — and 
nn'-e  of  their  British  Queen  steamer  at  N.  York.  Davis,  (whig,)  51,029,  where  last  year  he  had  52, 055. 

From  the  cast,  there  is  Information  that  Gen.  Pollock  There  are  5 70  ) •‘scattering.”  or  abolition  votes  taken; 
had  invested  Cabul,  and  talked  of  storming  it.  consequently,  the  towns  to  be  heard  from  cannot  elect  j 

The  French  government  insists  upon  abandoning  their  ; either  of  the  candidates  by  the  people.  The  choice  de-J 
slave  trade  treaties  with  England,  and  adopting  the  plan  volves  upon  the  legislature.  The  house  will  consist  of 
adop'ed  in  the  treaty  of  Washington.  The  British  min-  356  members.  L ist  year  it  contained  15'J  whigs,  and 
ister  holds  ilieni  to  their  t.reaiie.3  till  they  shall  expire — say  j 73  V.  B.  As  far  as  ascertained,  the  whigs  have  elec-ed  I 
next  year — hut  accepts  their  proposals  to  enter  into  a 97.  and  the  V.  B.  87  members..  In  76  towns  no  choice  j 
treaty  of  commerce.  j was  effected,  and  new  elections  will  be  held.  The  I 

_ ttti  • i , whigs  have  elected  7 senators,  the  V-  B.  14,  and  in  19 

Bangor.  I lie  Bangor  W mg  esuma  os  tnat  more  him-  ! jjs.rj,.,g  ,lo  choice.  For  congress,  5 whigs.  viz-  A.  Roek- 
ber,  especially  sawed  lumber,  is  shipped  tr  .m  that  city  we||.  \y.  C.  Winthrop,  .1.  Q.  Alains,  B.  Burnell,  and 
than  from  any  other  place  in  the  vvotlc.  1 he  iimount  • f ^ Baker,  have  been  elected.  Williams,  (V.  B.)  is  also 


sawed  lumber  surveyed  for  shipment,  the  present  seaso  i, 
has  reached  to  one  hundred  and  six  m [lions  of  feet  — 

The  amount  shipped  with  >ut  survey  is  estimated,  at 

the  lo  vest,  at  fif  c-en  millions  of  lect.  I ne  average  price  j 5 ;|lree  di-tricts  no  ciimce  has  been  effected, 
of  this  lumber  is  about  ten  dollars  a thousand,  and  the  1 


elected.  Whether  Parmenier,  (V.  B.)  is  or  not,  is  un- 
, certain.  In  all  the  towns  except  Roxbormigh,  he.  has 
j 6.473  Hoar,  (whig)  5,716,  ant!  there  are  805  scattering- ; 


total  value  of  all  kinds,  for  a year,  is  estimated  at.  one! 
million  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  por- 
tion <*f  this  sinn  that  goes  to  the  owners  of  the  laud  is 
a t>out  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  leaving  the  balance 
to  be  distributed  among  the  other  owners  ant!  their  ope- 
ra’ives.  “This.”  says  the  Whig,  “is  one  of  our  staples  of 
business  and  commerce,  and,  'lien  taken  in  connexion 
with  our  ship  building,  baik,  wood,  leather,  spars,  r.  dui 
posl s,  bricks,  barrels,  p itames,  &c.  helps  to  give  some 
faint  idea  ot  the  business  of  our  city 

Few  of  the  interi1 


Arkansas.  The  vote  throughout  the  state  for  member 
of  congress  stood  fur  Cross  (V.  13.)  9,413;  Cummings  (VV.) : 
5 315;  Evans,  (Independent)  1.636.  The  senate  stands 
15  Van  Buren,  6 whig-;  the  house  46  V.  B.  20  whigs  — ( 
V.  B.  majority  on  joint  ballot  35. 

Michigan  has  gone  for  the  Van  Buren  party  as  it  did  j 
last  year.  Particulars  tint  yet  received. 

Middle  Florida,  the  whigs  have  carried. 

Of  the  elections  which  have  as  yet  taken  place  for  re- 
ally forty-three  have 


f die  cast.”  ' prt semaiives  to  the  next  cumires  . 

. . . . been  chosen  according  to  the  districting  enactments  of 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  Few  of  the  interior  cities  of  t he  ,|le  apportionment  law,  viz:  thirty-four  in  New  York, 
Union  exhibit  a larger  amount  or  exports  than  Cle\e-  seven  Massachusetts,  one  in  Delaware,  and  one  in 
land.  A statement  furnished  by  me  collector  of  the  Arkansas.  Ol  those  chosen,  twenty-seven  are  Van  Bu- 
port  of  the  value  of  three  staple  articles,  flour,  pork,  and  rel|  aillj  s;X'eei!  whigs.  The  elections  held  in  Louisiana 
wheat,  exported  during  seven  weeks  past  by  vessels  : Georgia,  J 


aim  e,  shows  an  average  oL'S  105,242  51  per  week.  In 
addi'i’»i  to  the  articles  mentioned,  a large  amount  of 
lard  butter,  cheese,  &c.  has  been  exported  dining  the 
period,  and  the  freight  taken  by  steamboats  is  by  no 
means  inconsiderable. 

Value,  of  exports  of  flour,  pork,  and  wheal  in  vessels  front 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

U S ports.  Canada  To’al. 
94,263  96  30,0  i 5 72  121  294  63 

83/220  79  31.532  ot  119  803  37 

106  777  91  9 431  72  116,212  66 

60  356  25  13  957  35  79.313  70 

81  OH  33  8-231  00  89  322  33 

17,734  75  18.455  85  36.190  61 

153,215  23  18,355  00 


Week  ending 
September  21 
October  1 
October  8 
October  15 
October  22 
October 


29 


Mtss  uri  and  partially  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
held  under  the  general  ticket  system. 

Exchanges  at  N.  York,  bills  on  London  in  demand 
; at  6 a : i ti 2 per  cent.  O i France  5,46a5  62.  On  Pniladel- 
i pin  a i;  Baltimore  j;  Virginia  U;  N.  Carolina  2;  Charles- 
ton H;  Savannah  lj;  Union,  Florida  60;  New  Orleans 
lj;  M ibile  I6il7;  '1'uscaloosa  17;  Nashville  4a5;  Lou- 
| isvilie  2;  Cincinnati  3. 

Flour  Prices  at  Boston  4 44;  New  York  4 25;  Al- 
bany 4 25;  Buffalo  3 25,  Cleveland  3 12;  Philiadelphia 
4 31;  Baltimore  4 00;  Wilmington  4 l'2'y,  Richmond 
i 4 18;  Alexandria  4 00. 

Tne  New  York  Express  says,  “If  the  receipts  of  flour 
in  this  market  exceed  a million  of  barrels,  as  they  tin 


N ivemher  5 


601,662  35 


135,035  22  736.697  58 
I Cleveland  Herald. 


17 1,570  23  , questionably  do  .the  amount  realised  on  this  important 
item,  in  the  pockets  ol  the  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
, is  verv  great.  Eight  dollars  has  been  a very  common 
price  for  flour.  Now  it  is  a little  over  four,  making  a 
difference  of  four  midinns  of  dollars  on  this  one  article 


Cotton  Items.  Savannah  Nov.  ...  At  rived  u • , | tj1R  j1)8S  to  ,j,e  farmers  stopped  here,  it  would  he  great 
the  week  7 953  bales;  exported  /,  3-,^oa  es  « , m lV  j satisfaction  lo  them.  But  every  article,  the  production 

pool  4 334;  to  Havre  1,2-3;  to  New  . » ' . • “ ; j „f  the  farm,  bears  a relative  reduction  in  price.  If  an  es- 

tiinorc  432;  arm  to  Charles  on  813,  ,e.  'in - • • > ->  , rj.,mte  ,,f  t|le  ,iifferenoe  in  prices  could  be- made.it  would 

hand  and  on  shipboard,  nut  clearea , ;;t  | t.si.mish  even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  trade.- 

The'  market  this  v\  eek  opened  c m , ->•  -•  - “ ' u In  this  general  and  unusual  fall  ol  produce,  we  may  trace 

was  make  on  the  part  of  seders,  m oioer  o . • « , ,|le  depreciation  of  every  description  of  prosperity.  Farms, 

buyers  to  operate.  Q eolations  are  reduced  io  the  pre-  hf)uge”  s,0res,  niHis.  have  all  sunk  in  value,  and  kept 

sent  state  ot  the  marKCt.  lmotiur  to.,,  or  • ■*  . I “s'  : pace  with  the  decline  in  nrodut-e.  The  presept  is  a state 

t»[  things  never  before  known  in  tins  country. 

The  inspection  at  Baltimore  for  the  week,  consists  ol 
14,120  barrels,  218  half  barrels. 

German  Independence.  A great  festival.  A letter 
from  Berlin  s i s;  “I  , tne  month  of  August  of  the  uex 
year  a great  festival  will  take  place  i.i  our  capital  and 
probably  all  over  Germany.  1'nat  year  will  be  the  ill  ,us- 


midriling  (UbL'nuddlu.g  fair  6in6|;  latr  7 ;?i  and  tub v 
fair  7L) 72  cents.  The  sales  ol  Upland  amoum.jo  3,633 

hal 

at  6j 

erme  safes  have  "been  made  below  5 cents  though  none 
such  were  reported.  There  have  been  no  sa.es  of  Sea 


1-1  nri  and  as  the  market  Inis  nut  fairly  opened  yet,  our  . amhh  anniversary  of  the  i.idependenc-e  of  this  country 
1 rations  are  nominal.  | it  being  in  the  month  of  Air ost  843.  that  the  celebrated 

^ -r  yi m cotton  Six  hundred  and  eighty-three  bales  of  j treaty  of  Verdun  was  conclude  o>  virtue  of  which  Ger 
1 j,  ,vt,  been  siiicped  from  Houston  since  the  13  h ; many  was  separated  !r-.m  ttrance  aim  Italy,  to  which  it 
Kly  last.  The  Byron  took  away  208  halos  on  the  23d  1 had  been  joined  since  toe  now  ol  Charlen  ague.  It  was 


then  placed  'rider  the  sceptre  of  I,  -u:s  the  German, 
ig'-auiismi  of Citariemagne,)  who  this  became  the  first 
king  of  Germany. 

Important  Suit.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  states  t-lint 
in  he  suit  of  Strader  & Gorman  vs.  Rogers,  which  has 
heretofore  occasioned  several  juries  to  hung,  has  been 
again  tried  before  the.  superior  court  now  in  session  in 
that  city,  and  a verdict  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  for  20,- 
t)t)t).  The  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
steamboat  McFarland,  owned  by  the  plantiffs,  which  was 
sunk  in  the  Mississippi  by  being  run  into  by  the  steam- 
boat Danube,  owned  by  the  defendant.  A judgment  for 
the  same  amouht  was  recovered  some  time  since  against 
the  pilot  at  the  wheel  of  the  Danube.  The  case  has  been 
warmly  contested,  having  occupied  some  sixty  clays  ac- 
tual labor  in  court  in  the  different  trials. 

Louisville  Canal.  Tax  an  western  produce.  The 
tolls  on  s'eamboats  p tssing  through  the  canal  around  the 
falls  ot  the  Ohio,  at  Louisville,  are  perfectly  outrageous. 
A buat  of  216  tons  is  charged  SI47  60  fo  passing  through 
once.  A boat  in  the  St.  Gout's  trade  makes  two  trips  a 
month,  and  the  toils  amount  to  ©590  40.  Allowing  a 
boat  to  rut)  eight  months  in  the  year,  she  would  have  to 
pay  in  live  years  $26,568,  winch  is  about  the  original  cost 
of  river  boats  of  250  tons.  The  canal  is  company  pro- 
perty, but  it  should  belong  to  the  general  government; 
and  the  lolls  collected  should  only  be  sufficient  to  keep  it 
in  repair.  [Cleveland  Herald. 

Lf.tters  for  Europe.  It  is  staled  in  the  New  York 
papers  that  the  packet  ship  owners  of  New  York  have 
come  to  the  determination  that  they  will  not  take  letters 
Ironi  the  post  office  for  Brig  and  unless  12 i cents  is  paid 
for  each,  being  the  same  amount  as  is  charged  at  the 
news  rooms  and  their  own  offices. 

Lynch  law.  There  was  a most  horrid  tragedy  en- 
acted by  a body,  said  to  consist  of  not  1s.ts  than  130  of 
the  citizens  of  Barbour  county,  Alabama,  on  the  4th 
inst.  In  the  year  1840  a certain  Henry  Blake  was  found 
murdered  on  a private  road  in  that  county.  George  VV. 
Lore,  a citizen  of  the  county  was  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  being  the  murderer.  Twice  he  was  put  on  trial  and 
the  jury  in  eacii  case  could  not  agree  to  a verdict.  In 
April,  1842.  he  was  tried  and  found  guiity  in  Henry 
county  to  which  his  case  was  removed.  An  appeal  on 
points  of  law  was  taken  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  Ala- 
bama and  a new  trial  was  directed  by  that  court.  Lore 
in  the  meantime  escaped,  but  was  recently  discovered  in 
the  i eighboriiood,  arre-ted,  and  inarched  to  Glennville, 
where  a mob  collected,  and  the  Moderator  says- — “We 
learn  that  two  out  of  one  hundred  and  thiriy-two  voted 
to  deliver  him  over  lo  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  the 
residue  declared  for  summary  and  capita!  punishment 
by  hanging  He  was  accordingly  marched  out  by  the 
mob  from  Glennville  to  Spring  Hill,  and  there,  on  ihe 
4th  inst. , m defiance  of  all  law,  divine  and  human,  and 
in  the  lace  of  his  protestations  of  innocence,  hung  by 
the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  It  is  a foul  and  damning 
biot  upon  the  character  of  Barbour  county!  Every 
friend  to  the  laws — every  friend  lo  order  and  regulated 
liberty,  should  raise  his  voice  against  the  authors  of  this 
outrage,  and  hold  them  up  to  that  reprobation  which 
they  so  richly  deserve.  Whether  Lore  was  guilty  or  in- 
nocent has  now  become  a question  of  no  interest  to  man- 
kind. The  majesty  of  the  law  has  been  overthrown, 
and  personal  liberty  and  personal  security  are  at  an  end 
when  life  itself  becomes  the  sport  and  plaything  of  a 
sanguinary  mob. 

Roman  Catholics.  The  Roman  Annual  Almanac 
says— “On  13ih  September  next  our  holy  father  the  pope 
will  accomplish  his  77th  year.  He  Iras  occupied  the 
chair  of  St.  Pe.er  11  years.  The  sacred  college  is  com- 
posed of  Go  caidinals,  6 cardinal  bishops,  43  cardinal 
priests,  and  11  cardinal  deacons.  Cardinal  Ruffi  is  the 
most  aged,  being 87  years  old,  and  Cardinal  Sciivvartzen- 
burg,  who  is  33,  ihe  youngest. 

Steam  boat  items  The  La  Quotidicnne,  (Paris  pa- 
per) says  “among  the  objects  of  the  new  British  mission 
to  Brazil,  is  the  establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Amazon;  Para  lo  be  head  quarters.’’  Our  government 
and  e.nterprizing  people  should  look  out  in  that  direction. 
The  British  had  the  windward  tack  of  us  in  recent  com- 
mercial regulations  with  Brazil. 

The  Actfeoii  British  steamer  was  rendered  unfit  for 
further  service  by  a heavy  gale  off  the  northern  islands. 

Stock.  Unfed  States  six  per  cent.  100:  fives  and  a 
halt's  99;  New  York  sixes  93;  fives  and  a lialf85  anti  90; 
New  York  state  sevens  102;  Corporation  sevens  104; 
Ohio  sixes  71;  fives  60u65;  Kentucky  sixes  77;  Illinois 
sixes'  19;  Indiana  bonds  20;  Arkansas  bonds  30;  Penn- 
sylvania lives  45.  Treasury  notes  99|al00. 

Sugar.  Fig  cactus  is  coming  into  competition  with 
the  beet  root.  Selligoi,  professor  of  chemistry,  has  made 
a report  to  the  French  minister  of  marine  oil  the  compa- 
rison of  sugar  cane,  and  the  fabrication  of  sugar  that  is 
said  to  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  think 
of  manufacturing  sugar  from  the  cornstalk  and  beet 
root,  as  well  as  from  ihe  sugar  cane.  There  is  quite  a 
sugar  war  raging  in  France— -the  domestic  against  the 
West  India  interest.  Prince  L mis  Napoleon  has  pub- 
lished a pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  domestic  products, and 
subjected  himself  to  the  hot  hostility  of  some  ul  the  op- 
pesite  interest. 

U.  S.  Senator.  A.  P.  Bagby  ex  U.  S.  Senator  fruin 
Alabama  ceclmes  re-electuin. 

Wheat.  Price  at  New  York  88,-  Philadelphia  85; 
Baltimore  83;  Richmond  84;  Buffalo  62),  Cleveland  66. 
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roS'riU'TS  OF  NO.  13.VOF.13.  I American  provisions.  An  opportunity  has  been 
" ‘ afforded  the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  during  the  past 

{•••reign  AFFUKS  week,  of  testing  the  quality  of  American  heel'  and 

legislature  adjourns  | pork,  a large  quantity  of  both  having  been  received 
wi  hoiu  eleeiin'' semaora.  Official  return  of  election  ol  by  .Mr.  Fiddhouse  grocer,  of  that  town,  which  he 

(•  /-,  • ! I n.,ll!nM  .\.l  iVn 

{.o  ernorof  tlnm. 


.Miscet.lanfoi's. 

Presides  rtA I. — hii:  iimi'innl  convenfion  sugges'ed. 
r.-  uei-  of  Mr  Van  llurun.  Gen.  Sc.nrs  letter  to  the 
J>u ; on  hnrbneoe.  Mr.  Calhoun.  General  Cass  no- 
Inuui'ed. 

I’.lLrnCS  OF  THE  DAY, 

Alleghany  c ai.  region'  of  Maryland-  letter  from. 
Chronicle. 


F O H H 1 G N A It  T 111.  K S . 


GU  CAT  BRITAIN. 


The 
to  the  e 


I commenced  soiling  on  Wednesday  last,  tit  J.fd  and 
! 4d  per  lb.  Several  parties  who  have  made  pur- 
! chases  have  pronounced  it  (especially  the  pork)  ex- 
! cellent. 

I American  prodfce.  Extract  of  a Idler  from  a 
| mercantile  gentleman  in  Greenock,  dated  25th  nit. — 
; “The  ship  Caledonia,  capt.  Allan,  arrived  here  on 
Saturday  from  Montreal,  having  on  board  730  barrels 
I of  beef  and  pork,  a quantity  of  hams,  butter,  &e. — 
| The.  duty  un  beef  is  2s  per  ewt;  on  polk  5s.  being 
eolonial.  These  are  of  very  fine  quality — the  latter 
j particularly  so — and  both  are  offering  at  40s  per  bar- 
rel of  200  lbs.  duty  paid;  or  36s  per  barrel  for  ship’s 


accounts  from  the  coast  of  England  relative  : stores,  so  that  sail  beef  and  pork  will  now  be  retailed 
jlfe.cts  of  the  dreadful  storm  which  raged  dur-  ; ;l|  ;j.|  per  1 1>.  The  butter  stands  7d  per  lit,  duly  paid, 
itig  Saturday  and  Sunday,  are  of  a most  distressing  I Those  prices  are  facts,  and  capt.  Allan  tells  me  Oa- 
deseription.  The  loss  of  life  and  property  has  been  j uada  is  able,  to  send  any  quantity.  A friend  of  his 
immense,  and  it  is  feared  many  vessels  foundered  . |ias  taken  out  some  men  from  Belfast  to  cut  up  the 
that  will  never  be  heard  of,  the  unhappy  crews  pc-  ■ nicat  hi  the  same  manner  as  the  Irish  do.  In  Mon- 
rishitig  with  them.  | treal,  best  beef,  pork,  veal,  and  lamb,  sell  at  2 jd 

The  caisson  erected  on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  from  I PL'r  !i’-’ 
which  so  mueh  benefit  was  expected  to  shipping  on  ] , f itA.N'Cr,. 

tiuwo  dam'-rous  s-nds,  has.  we  are  sorry  to  see,  given  i I he  Motitletir  publishes  a r oyal  ordinance,  dated 
w a v to  the  late  gales  ]t  has  caused  much  regret  in  j the  29th  ull.,  appointing  Lieutenant.  General  Sebas- 
the'mercanliie  circles,  who  looked  to  the  result  with  j tiani  to  the  command  ol  the  first  military  division, 
considerable  interest,  although  many  pe  sons  have  | in  place  of  Lieutenant  General  Count  Pujol  placed 
all  along  doubted  the  practicability  of  the  plan.  j en  dispimibitde.  The  Momteur  adds,  that  General 
1 . I Sebastian i took  the  command  ul  the  ht.st  military 

Tlie  rev.  Solomon  IJershell,  ( Jew),  died  m the  j v ision  on  Monday  last. 

82d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  40  years  chief  rabbi,  . -p|lt.  .‘Liberal”  opposition  journals  are  taken  up 

and  during  that  long  period  was  beloved  and  respect-  • .\v ith  the  dismissal  of  General  Pujol  from  the  milita- 
ed  by  all  classes  of  persons,  wiliiout  reference  to  re- j ry  command  of  Paris,  and  unanimously  condemn 

ligious  opinions.  ; the  letter  of  Marshal  Souit  to  him  as  brutal  and 

The  pasha  of  Egypt  has  forwarded  to  sir  C.  Napier  j wanting  in  consideration  for  so  heroic  a soldier  ol 
a medal,  splendidly  enriched  witli  diamonds,  and  a i the  republic  and  the  empire. 

sword,  the  hill  and  scabbard  of  which  are  nearly  all  I The  Courier  Franeais  publishes  the  following  re- 


composed of  solid  gold. 


! ply  of  General  Pujol  to  the  marshal: 

. j “Monsieur  le  Mareohal  S mlt.  You  have  made 
An  apparatus  has  been  invented  tor  preventing  I jjnow„  (0  n)e  tli a t the  command  of  the  first  division 
chimneys  i.ik'n  - lire,  and  also  tor  preventing  the  ac-  j was  a))out  lo  be  taken  from  me.  I was  not  prepared 
cumulation  of  soot.  It  is  extremely  simple,  consist-  ; fl)|>  U|is  decisioli;  but  it  is  a satisfaction  to  me  lo  re- 
ing  of  a ease  containing  a number  ol  sheets  ot  v.  tie  j qec^  n,a^  ;Sj  after  oi'der  aud  the  greatest  tranquil- 
gauze,  which  is  introduced  into  the  chimney  a little  | jjtv  have  reigned  in  Paris  l'or  more  than  three  years, 
above,  the  fire.  No  flame  can  pass  through  the  box,  j sense  of  my  own  personal  dignity  has  never  al- 
and as  the  sheets  ol  wire  gauze  have  a cooling  ten  j |0^ej  me  to  set  any  value  on  my  services,  and  if 
denev,  all  the  carbon  whit  h may  ascend  is  stopped  j for  a 1 call  your  attention  to  them,  it  is 

by  the  box,  and  the  soot  thus  prevented  Irom  aec.u-  j noj — j eal.|iestly  beg  vou  to  believe — -to  protest 
tmi  ating  m the  chimney.  The  cost  of  this  apparatus  against  an  .unmerited  disgrace.  Having  been  a sol- 
dier fur  52  years,  of  which  1 have  been  a liculen- 


<!o  3 not  exceed  os. 

The  following  is  ihe  official  statement  of  the  ave- 
rage circulation  and  bullion  ol  the  banks  described 


for  four  weeks  ending  October  15. 
Bank  of  England, 

English  private  hanks, 

Do.  Joint  stock, 

Scotland,  chartered  and  private, 
Bank  of  Ireland, 

Private  am.  Joint  Stock, 


<,19,503,000 
5,433,661 
3 064.539 
2,743,795 
3,041  150 
2,002,784 

=£35,843,784 

Bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  £9,801  000 
On  the  above,  which  vvas  published  October  29,  a 
London  paper  remarks  as  follows: 

Compared  witli  the  account  published  in  Septem- 
ber, the  above  return,  show  s an  increase  of  =£15  000 
in  the  slock  of  bullion,  and  an  increase  of  ££94,335 
in  the  total  circulation  of  notes  The  circulation  ol 
the  Bank  of  England  lias  decreased  to  the  extent  of 
<£-111, 0JJ;  but  all  the  other  issuers  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  have  increased  to  the  extent  of 
£1,395,335.  This  fact  proves,  we  think,  a greater 
degree  of  activity  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
country;  whilst  the  decrease  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  may  arise  from  the  large  payments  made  to 
ihe  hank  for  account  of  the  revenue  at  the  end  of  the 
financial  quarter. 

British  funds.  London  Abu.  3.  3 percent,  red. 

93a93j,  3 per  cent,  consuls,  93ja§.  New  3j  percents. 
Ull  B4;  bank  stock,  166-7;  Ex.  B.  57-9. 

There  has  been  a large  export  of  the  precious  me- 
tals to  India  and  China,  and  lo  France  and  Hamburg, 
during  the  last  three  months,  The  amount  of  bul- 
lon,  however,  in  the  Bank  of  England  was  abundant . 
\ oi.  Aill — bio.  13. 


ant  general  lor  the  Iasi  3i)  years,  1 was,  in  the 
three  last  campaigns  ol  Ihe  empire,  so  happy  as  to 
obtain  signal  successes  at  the  head  of  immerous 
corps  of  the  army,  and  it  is  well  known  that  I was 
in  tlie  first  line  of  generals  in  chief  lbr  whom  the 
great  captain  destined  the  baton  ol  marshal.  I might, 
perhaps,  have  been  warranted  in  hoping  that  the 
government  of  July  would  grant  me  this  reward, 
and  thus  realize  an  intention  openly  manifested  by 
the  emperor.  Far  from  acknowledging  these  claims, 
M.  le  iVIarechal,  you  seem  disposed  to  deprive  me 
suddenly  of  a post  in  w hich  1 have,  during  12  years, 
passed  through  great  difficulties.  A retreat,  thus 
preceded,  has  nothing  redoubtable  m my  eyes.  I 
have  already  known  adversity.  My  long  career  will 
not  have  been  without  glory.  My  fellow  citizens 
will  ever  do  me  the  justice  ol  testilying  that  1 have 
constantly  served  my  country  with  the  most  disinte- 
rested devotion  Therefore,  however  rigorous  may 
be  the  lot  which  awaits  me,  1 shall  meet  with  resig- 
nation the  sentence  with  winch  lam  threatened.  1 
am,  with  respect,  &c. 

“LE  LIEUT.  GENERAL  PAJOL. 

"Oct.  28.” 

A French  settlement.  The  ship  Panama, 
which  arrived  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  from  Can- 
ton, reports  that  she  had  spoken  the  ship  Ontario,  a 
whaleman,  the  captain  of  which  stated  that  a French 
squadron  had  taken  possession  of  the  Marquesas  is- 
lands and  fortified  two  of  them,  with  a view  to  a 
permanent  settlement. 

PRUSSIA. 

All  the  members  of  the  committees  of  the  pro'  iri 
cial  stales  having  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  17th,  the 
solemn  opening  of  the  session  took  place  on  the  IStli, 


I in  the  hall  of  the  palace  allocated  by  the  king  for 
that  purpose.  As  soon  as  the  members  of  the  assem- 
bly had  taken  their  places,  a deputation  composed  of 
several  members  wailed  on  the  ministers  ol  slate  to 
apprise  them  that  the  members  had  assembled  at  the 
palace.  Couni  Annin,  minister  of  the  interior,  then 
I proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  opened  the  session  with 
! the  follow  ing  speech: 

■ Princes  and  gentlemen — His  majesty  has  appoint- 
ed me  to  open  the  session  of  the  committees  of  the 
states,  conformably  to  Ihe  cabinet  order  of  the  19th 
of  August  last.  Two  years  have  elapsed  since  you 
assembled  around  the  throne  at  the  king’s  invitation, 
to  renew  solemnly,  in  the  venerated  capital  of  ancient 
Prussia,  and  in  this  same  place,  the  bonds  of  tlie 
king’s  love,  aud  of  the  unalterable  fidelity  of  his  sub- 
jects. You  have  responded  to  this  appeal  joyfully, 
and  there  is  rio  one  amongst  us  whohas  not  preserved 
Ihe  most  lively  recollection  of  those  days  when  the 
legitimate  sovereign  addressed  his  faithful  people, 
and  united  them  hy  Ihe.  indissoluble  bonds  of  love 
I and  of  respect,  lie  Ins  at  present  again  summoned 
i 'he  representatives  of  the  provinces,  and  they  have 
I again  cheerfully  assembled  around  the  steps  of  the 
I throne.  The  unanimity  with  which  Prussia,  at  the 
j moment  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  repeated  to 
its  king  the  sacramental  affirmative,  which  had  a 
long  echo,  and  which  was  heard  in  the  most  remote 
provinces  of  the  kingdom — that  unanimity  which, 
with  the  Divine  assistance,  has  so  materially  contri- 
buted to  the  maintenance  of  peace — that  same  unity 
forms  the  element  of  your  present  meeting.  The 
provim  es  of  Prussia  are  united  in  their  love  for  the 
king  whenever  it  may  he  necessary  to  prutecl  tho 
national  independence. 

Tlie  king  confidently  expects  that  the  same  unani- 
mity will  attend  the  deliberations  of  this  assembly  at 
a time  when  his  sagacious  will,  through  pure  royal 
grace,  lias  carried  into  e fleet  this  important  comple- 
ment of  the  institution  of  the  states  by  assembling 
the  different  councils.  On  those  points  where  the 
opinions  of  the  provincial  states  are  divided,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  committees  will  unite,  and  conciliate 
them.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  determine 
what  are  the  wants  of  tho  country,  the  committee 
will  point  them  out.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessarv 
for  the  king’s  government  to  consult  the  states  on 
questions  of  administration  by  means  of  an  organ, 
the  committee  shall  be  the  medium.  No  doubt,  dif- 
ferent opinions  will  be  displayed  in  this  assembly, 
and  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  debated  with  force  and 
conviction,  and  ihe  general  good  requires  that  it 
should  be  so.  But,  whenever  such  a difference  of 
■opinion  arises,  this  fraternal  contest  should  be  eon- 
ducted  with  a view  to  the  general  welfare  of  Prussia, 
which  is  common  to  all,  and  with  a recollection  that 
we  are  assembled  here  as  members  of  the  same  body 
politic,  as  faithful  subjects  of  the  same  king.  On 
this,  the  first  day  of  your  assembling,  the  king’s  will 
has,  from  tlie  height  of  the  throne,  offered  you,  with 
full  liberty,  a gift  of  tlie  most  noble  confidence.  For 
that  reason,  this  day  will  be  ever  remarkable  as  the 
most  glorious  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
It  will  likewise  be  remarked  in  the  annals  of  Prussia, 
as  one  of  the  most  happy.  It  will  he  a day  of  joyous 
recollection  for  the  lung  who  has  given  it  to  us,  and 
it  will  afford  a flattering  pledge  to  those  who,  by  tho 
confidence  of  the  king  and  that  of  their  provinces, 
have  been  fir  the  first  lime  invited  to  assemble  round 
him.  We  have  a sure  guarantee  of  this  in  the  tried 
zeal  with  which  you  will  devote  yourself  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  your  commission  as  faithful  and 
conscientious  subjects,  in  the  sacrifice  of  your  pri 
vate  interests  whenever  the  public  good  shall  require 
it,  and  by  the  unanimity  of  your  resolutions.  A 
vast  field  is  opened  lo  you — may  it,  by  your  honest 
zeal  and  the  Divine  benediction,  produce  happy 
fruits.” 

After  the  prince  of  Selins,  as  marshal  of  the  com 
mittees,  had  replied  in  suilable  terms,  the  chamber  re 
sounded  with  cries  of  “Long  live  the  king!”  The 
assembly  then  adjourned  until  the  21st. ' The  first 
questions  to  be  laid  before  their  consideration  are,  a 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  the  construction  of  rail 
roads  from  the  capital  to  each  of  the  provinces. 

BELGIUM. 

The  government  of  tlie  United  States  has  formed 
treaties  with  every  country  whose  vessels  visit  our 
ports  in  any  numbers,  by  which  these  vessels  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  being  subject  to  no  other  ton- 
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nage  or  jmport  duties,  than  are  paid'  on  our  own  ves- 
sels, and  on  the  merchandise  imported  therein.  The 
countries  with  which  we  have  no  such  treaties  are 
those  only  which  have  little  shipping,  or  whose  ves- 
sels rarely  visit  our  ports.  Among  these  is  the  go- 
vernment of  Belgium.  In  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1840,  two  vessels  only  under  the  flag  of  that 
government  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States. — 
The  number  of  American  vessels  from  the  ports  of 
Belgium  that  year,  was  29.  In  the  same  year,  64 
American  vessels,  of  a tonnage  of  19,507  tons,  clear- 
ed for  ports  in  Belgium.  The  amount  of  imports 
from  Belgium  in  that  year,  in  Belgian  vesseis,  was 
$48,442,  and  in  American  vessels,  $226,425.  The 
value  of  exports  to  Belgium  in  foreign  vessels,  was 
$553,294,  and  in  American  vessels,  $1,767,291.  In 
1840,  a commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the 
Belgian  government,  and  signed  at  Washington,  by 
which  the  principle  of  reciprocity  of  duties  was  re- 
cognised. This  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  king  of  Belgium,  but 
it  was  not  approved  by  the  Belgian  chambers  within 
the  period  limited  by  the  terms  of  il,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  void. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  this  treaty,  it 
"Seemvthe  law  has  been  enforced  in  our  ports  against 
the  vessels  of.  the  subjects  of  Belgium,  exacting  the 
foreign  tonnage  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  and  also  the  ad- 
dition of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  import  du- 
ties, on  the  goods  imported  in  sucli  vessels.  Previ- 
ously to  the  non-ratification  of  the  late  treaty,  the 
vessels  of  Belgium  had  been  admitted  on  the  footing 
of  American  vessels,  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
of  1823,  which  authorises  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  suspend  or  discontinue  the  discrimi- 
nating duties  of  tonnage  or  import,  so  far  as  they 
affect  vessels  of  any  nation  which  does  not  impose 
any  discriminating  duties  on  vesssels  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Belgian  government,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
has  passed  an  ordinance,  subjecting  American  vessels 
in  the  ports  of  that  country  to  the  duties  paid  by  non- 
privileged  foreign  vessels.  A letter  from  Brussels, 
received  through  papers  received  by  the  Acadia, 
states  that  “a  royal  ordinance,  of  lhe22d  of  October, 
decrees  that  the  ships  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be 
liable  in  the  ports  of  Belgium  to  the  duties  of  ton- 
nage and  pilotage  which,  according  to  the  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  are  paid  by  foreign  vessels 
which  do  not  enjoy  any  peculiar  favor  ” The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  stated  as  follows,  in  a report  of  the 
ministers  of  the  interior  and  finance: 

“A  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  was  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1840,  and  presented  to  the  Belgian  chamber  on  the 
20th  of  November,  the  same  year,  but  it  has  not  been 
discussed.  It  seems  to  be  tacitly  agreed  between  the 
two  governments  that  in  the  interval,  they  would  con- 
tinue reciprocally  to  treat  their  vessels  in  a favora- 
ble manner.  This  provisional  state  of  things  was 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  table: 


Importations  from 

Exports  from  Belgium 

the  U.  States. 

to  the  U.  States. 

Years, 

Francs. 

Francs. 

1838, 

14,103,259 

1,916,687 

1839, 

7,612,554 

2,526,869 

1840, 

20,188,884 

1,946,686 

1841, 

19,321,766 

2,559,095 

U.  States’  ships  ar- 

Belgian ships  that  went 

rived  in  Belgium. 

to  the  U.  States. 

Years, 

Number.  Tonnage. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

1838, 

81  24,953 

6 6 912 

1839, 

38  12,552 

3 3,685 

1840, 

97  31,984 

1 1,593 

1841, 

73  25,904 

“The  American  government  seems  to  have  thought 
that  there  being  no  treaty  in  force,  it  might  lawfully 
cease  k>  treat  Belgian  ships  as  belonging  to  a favored 
nation,  and  it  has  acted  on  this  idea  towards  the  British 
Queen,  and  the  Mercator,  another  Belgian  vessel. — 
The  provisional  state  of  things,  which  seemed  to  be 
accepted  by  the  two  governments,  and  was  peculiar- 
ly advantageous  to  the  United  States,  has  therefore 
ceased.  The  Belgian  laws  arc  as  imperative  as  the 
American  laws,  and  if  our  ships  are  not  favored  in 
the  American  ports,  our  law  orders  that  the  Ameri- 
can ships  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  our 
ports.”  [Boston  C’om.  Mv. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that 
the  tonnage  duty  charged  on  the  British  Queen,  of 
of  which  the  Belgian  government  complains,  has  al- 
ready been  refunded  to  the  consul  of  that  govern- 
ment, and  that  no  doubt  exists  that  our  relations  will 
he  restored  to  their  former  footing,  immediately 
on  that  fact  being  known  to  the  government  of  Bel- 
gium. 


RUSSIA. 

Berlin , Oct.  12.  Letters  have  been  received  with- 
in a few  days  from  the  two  Prussian  officers  serving 
in  the  Russian  army  m Circassia,  which  proves  that 
the  statement  given  in  several  foreign  journals  that 
those  two  officers  had  been  killed  in  action  with  the 
Circassians  was  a fiction.  It  is  said  in  those  letters 
that  the  losses  which  the  Russians  have  latterly  sus- 
tained were  trifling  and  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  introduced  by  the  present  commauder-in- 
chief,  General  Grabbe,  is  represented  as  very  judi- 
cious. Hence  it  seems  to  really  be  the  intention  of 
Russia  to  keep  the  warlike  mountaineers  confined  as 
closely  as  possible  to  their  defiles,  without  attempt- 
ing to  subdue  them  by  offensive  operations,  which 
are  attended  with  great  bloodshed  and  expense. 

CHINA. 

Conducting  a war  against  three  hundred  millions 
of  people,  at  a distance  of  half  the  circumference  of 
the  globe  from  home,  is  found  to  be  something  of  a 
serious  task  even  for  the  resources  of  John  Bull 
himself.  The  impatience  which  their  presses  begin 
to  show,  at  the  little  progress  yet  made  towards 
terminating  the  contest,  evinces  an  apprehension  that 
they  have  undertaken  a task  that  may  cost  them 
more  lives  and  more  time  than  they  expected  or  in- 
tended to  expend  upon  it.  We  have  li  a cl  some  ex- 
perience in  our  own  country  recently,  of  the  truth 
of  this  admonition,  that  victory  is  not  always  with 
the  many  or  the  cunning,  nor  the  battle  with  the. 
strong.  To  hope  for  a war  to  be  successful  it  ought 
at  least  to  be  in  the  judgment  of  men,  an  indispensa- 
ble and  just  war.  The  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment of  seventeen  millions  of  enlightened  and  civi- 
lized people  have  found  it  a task  of  more  than  five 
years  for  them  to  subdue  a handful  of  strolling  sa- 
vages upon  their  own  borders  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  as  they  were.  General  after  General  has 
been  baffled,  laurel  after  laurel  lost  in  a contest  in 
which  the  whole  nation  felt  mortified  that  they  had 
become  engaged.  How  many  lives  have  been  lost,— 
how  many  constitutions  ruined, — how  many  mil- 
lions have  been  expended  in  this  disgraceful  affair, 
is  yet  to  be  ascertained — but  that  they  were  the 
price  and  penalty  of  an  exceedingly  imprudent  if 
not  of  an  unrighteous  course  of  policy  towards  the 
wretched  beings  we  had  made  victims  to  our  rapaci- 
ty,, who  will  question?  We  can  sympathize  with  the 
British  therefore — however  humiliating  is  the  ad- 
mission, in  their  impatience  at  the  prospect  of  a 
procrastinated  contest  with  the  numerous  and  dis- 
tant people  with  whom  their  government  has  com- 
menced a war  without  even  the  shadow  of  a pre- 
text,— nay,  for  a purpose  avowedly  unrighteous  to 
the  last  extent.  What  is  the  real  cause  assigned? 
The  local  authorities  of  Canton,  notoriously  seduced 
by  the  cupidity  for  trade,  countenanced  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  British  trading  establishments  there, 
had  habitually  evaded  certain  laws  of  the  empire, 
designed  and  calculated  for  the  good  of  the  people! 
Fhe  go\ ei nment  remonstrated  with  characteristic 
kindness, — and  visited  disobedience  with  reiterated 
admonitions, — until  emboldened  by  impunity  on  one 
hand  and  encouraged  by  British  armaments  on  the 
oilier,  they  bid  defiance  to  the  authorities  of  their 
government.  This  practical  rebellion  was  no  long- 
er to  be  endured,  and  the  government  at  length  took 
measures  to  enforce  obedience  by  forfeiting  to  de- 
struction the  whole  accumulated  mass  of  the  poison 
which  those  traders  were  notoriously  conspiring  to 
smuggle  into  the  empire,  and  by  increasing  the  pen- 
alties for  attempting  to  evade  the  Jaws.  John  Bull 
was  about  to  lose  a profitable  traffic — and  rather 
than  lose  it,  a war  is  waged  against  the  largest  em- 
pire on  the  globe. 

The  war  is  waged  accordingly— and  they  have 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  lives  of  many  thousand 
of  the  Chinese, — they  have  burnt  and  destroyed 
much  of  their  property— and  levied  contributions  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  upon  their  cities,  and  that 
too,  without  much  loss  on  their  part,  in  battle.  But 
like  ourcampaigns-in  Florida,  it  is  not  in  the  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fear- 
ful ravages  upon  the  assailing  armies.  We  must 
turn  to  the  hospitals  for  the  melancholy  detail  of 
actual  loss.  Whole  regiments  of  the  re-inforcino- 
troops  recently  embarked  from  England  for  China'! 
are  already  said  to  have  been  swept  off  by  disease 
incident  to  the  climate. 

The  Boston  Courier  says— We  have  seen  the  ori- 
ginal letter,  from  which  (he  following'  is  an  extract. 
It  was  wrilten  by  a merchant  of  Boston,  who  has  re- 
sided some  years  in  Canton,  and  whose  veracity  can- 
not be  doubted,  dated  “Canton,  May  24,  1842.  In 
China  the  British  lorces  have  made  religion  and  civ- 
ilization, in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  synonymous 
with  murder  and  rapine.  Violating  women,  who 

committed  suicide  immediately  afterwards breaking 

to  pieces  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead— digging  up  and  mutilating  bodies— protecting 


with  the  ships  of  war,  the  opium  smugglers  on  the 
coast — opening  the  way  for  them  and  for  pirates  to 
Whampoa,  where  a large  fleet  of  opium  craft  iay,  and 
occasionally  amusing  themselves  with  murder  or  rape 
—and  making  the  settlement  of  Hong  Kong  a sink, 

where  the  filth  of  China  and  Europe  run  together 

small  opium  shops  being  open,  where  ‘drunk  fora 
penny,  dead  drunk  for  two  pence,’  is  the  motto  or  at 
any  rate  practice.  The  population  is  English  soldiers 
and  sailors,  ar.d  Chinese  rogues  and  prostitutes.  Bu- 
siness at  the  north  is  so  much  interrupted  by  the  in- 
nocent and  hard  working  population  being  driven 
from  their  hauses  by  the  English  cannon,  that  British 
imports  have  gone  down  to  less  than  pri  ne  cost  in 
England,  and  many  of  them  will  not  sell  at  all. 

And  now  the  Americans  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Mr,  Adams  quoted  as  authority,  which  ought  to 
make  us  all  admit  the  ‘right  is  with  th.e  British.’  If 
he  were  here,  he  would  regret  the  hour  when  he  ap- 
parently lent  the  sanction  of  his  name  and  character 
to  wholesale  butchers  of  his  species.  When  the 
Bogue  forts  were  captured,  the  poor  devils  of  Chi- 
nese soldiers,  who  were  forced  by  their  own  officers 
to  fight,  finally  fled  and  clustered  together  outside  of 
i the  fort  on  a narrow  point  of  land,  crowded  upon  it 
as  far  as  the  sea  on  all  sides  would  allow,  and  the  In- 
dian sepoys  were  allowed  to  approach  within  conve- 
nient distance  and  fire  into  the  unresisting  mass,  till 
all  the  men  composing  it  were  killed  or  wounded.” 
CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Captain  Cowan,  of  the  brig  Henry  Lee,  at  New 
York  from  San  Juan  Nicaragua,  reports  that  the 
j British  blockade  of  the  port  was  raised  on  the  20th 
i of  September,  and  that  the  blockading  vessels  sailed 
1 the  next  day  for  Europe, 
j ^ SOUTH  AMERICA. 

| Brazil.  In  the  Diario  de  Pernambuco,  of  Sept. 

| 20th,  is  an  imperial  despatch  dated  August  29th.  and 
addressed  to  Gen.  Caxias,  conferring  upon  him  the 
rank  of  field  marshal.  It  appears  that  in  a battle 
with  the  rebels  on  the  20th  of  August,  the  latter 
were  put  completely  to  Lhe  rout,  with  the  loss  of 
i many  killed  and  300  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
.several  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

j A letter  from  Para  is  mentioned  in  the  Diario, 
which  complains  that  the  English  were  fortifying 
themselves  in  the  territory  they  had  usurped  from 
Brazil,  and,  not  content  with  this  insult,  were  stir- 
ring up  discontents  among  the  adjoining  population. 
MEXICO. 

Relative  strength  of  the  Texan  and  Mexican 
fleets.  From  the  New  Orleans  papers  we  gather 
the  following  statement  of  the  naval  force  of  the  two 
belligerents. 

The  Texian  squadron  at  the  present  time,  consists 
of  four  vessels,  viz: — 

The  ship  Austin,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  com- 
modore Moore,  mounting  eighteen  24  pounders  and 
two  18  pounders. 

The  Brig  Wharton,  Capt.  J.  K.  Lothrop  — sixteen 
18  pounders. 

Schr.  San  Antonio,  W.  Seeger,  lieutenant  com- 
mandinz — seven  12  pounders. 

Sch.  San  Bernard,  D.  FI.  Crisp,  Iieut.  command- 
ing— seven  12  pounders. 

Every  gun  on  the  Texan  vessels  throws  shot  far 
superior  to  the  celebrated  paixhan  shot  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  far  more  destructive. 

The  Mexican  squadron  is  as  follows; 

The  steamer  Montezuma,  mounting  two  68  poun- 
ders and  eight  32  pounders,  all  paixhan  guns. 

The  steamer  Guadaloupe — two  63  pounders— paix- 
han guns. 

The  old  “City  of  Dublin”  steamer— 2 18  pounders. 

Schooner  Eagle — one  32,  and  six  18  pounders 
paixhan  guns. 

Brig  Yucetano— twelve  18  pounders  and  two  12 
pounders. 

Brig  Champecheano — one  18  pounder  and  six  12 
pounders. 

Schooner  Sisalanio— one  9 poundar  and  two  six 
pounders. 

Altogether,  the  seven  Mexican  vessels  mount  45 
guns,  the  four  Texian  vessels  50  guns; — the  Mexi- 
cans, it  will  be  seen,  having  greatly  the  advantage 
in  weight  of  metal. 

Texian  independence.  Well  do  we  remember 
being  in  the  town  of  Washington,  on  the  Brasos  ri- 
ver, (Texas)  on  the  night  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed.  It  was  a night  of  alarm 
and  confusion.  The  disastrous  news  of  the  fall  of 
the  Alamo — of  the  death  of  Travis,  Bowie  and 
Crocket,  was  brought  at  sun-down  by  a messenger 
hot  and  furious  from  the  seat  of  massacre.  We 
give  therefore,  with  more  than  common  pleasure, 
the  names,  age,  place  of  nativity,  and  last  residence 
before  emigration  to  Texas,  of  the  delegates  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  convened  in  the  town  of  Washing- 
ton, on  the  2d  March,  1836. 
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Signers  >» nmes 

Richard  Ellis,  Pres.  54 

Charles  B.  Stewart  3 0 

James  Collingworth.  30 
Edwin  Waller,  35 

Asa  Brigham,  40 

J.  D.  S.  By  rone,  38 

Francisco  Ruez,  54 

J.  Antonio  Navarro,  41 
J.  B.  Badgett,  29 

W.  D.  Lacy,  28 

Win.  Menifee,  40 

John  Fisher,  36 

Matthew  Caldwell,  3a 

William  Mutely,  24 
Lorenzo  l)e  Zavala,  47 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  33 
Stephen  H.  Evcrilt,  2!) 
Elijah  Stapp,  53 

Claihorn  West,  36 

W . B.  Scatcs,  30 

Michael  B.  Menard,  31 
A.  B.  Hardin,  38 

John  W.  Buntin,  28 
Thomas  J.  Gazlev,  35 
Robert  M.  Coleman,  37 
S.  C.  Rubertson,  50 

Geo.  C.  Childers.  32 


A&s  Phre  nativity.  Last  residence,  j “In  these  short  campaigns  the  Texans  have  lost  ( continued,  as  he  has  been  since  the  congress  of  Ghent 


Virginia,  Alabama. 
S.  Carolina,  Louisiana. 
Tennessee,  Tennessee. 
Virginia,  Missouri. 
Mass.  Louisiana. 

Georgia,  Florida. 
Bexar,  Mex.  Bexar. 
Bexar,  Mex.  Bexar. 

N.  Carolina.  Arkansas. 


their  arms,  ammunition,  horses,  and  more  than  six 
| hundred  men,  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners — the 
i latter  being  well  treated.” 

1 remain,  Messrs.  Editors  yours  very  respectfully, 
F.  DE  ARK  ANGOIZ,  Mexican  consul. 

ITEMS. 


1814,  now  twenty  eight  years,  in  the  foreign  diplo- 
macy of  his  country,  during  which  time  he  has  es- 
tablished a character  respected  at  home  and  abroad.” 
[ Galignemi's  ( Paris J Messenger. 

IOWA  INDIAN  TREATY.  Trailers'  claims 
against  the  Indians.  The  claims,  as  presented  by  the 


Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Virginia, 

Kentucky, 

Virginia, 


Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Virginia. 

Missouri. 

Kentucky. 


The  states  of  Hanover  have  granted  eleven  mil- ! traders  against  the  Indians  at  the  late  treaty,  amount- 
lions  of  Prussian  crowns  (.£1,590,000)  for  a general  j ed  to  the  sum  of  $312,366  24 — amount  allowed 
| rail  way  system  of  sixty  German  miles.  ($258,566  34 — difference  $53,799  50.  The  Indians 

The  wheat  eropof  France  in  1842  has  almost  doubl-  pay  $200,000  of  these  demands  and  the  government 
! ed  itself  during  the.  last  thirty  \ ears,  and  that  ol'pota-  the  balance.,  $58,566  34.  [/atra  Gazette. 

i toes  is  live-fold,  during  the  same  period.  ! 

The  Siecle  mentions  a serious  quarrel  as  having  ; pjq 


. , ..  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MEXICAN  MINIS- 

Yueatan,  iM.  France  or  M taken  place  at  Rome,  between  the  secretary  ol  state,  TER.  Gen  Almonte,  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 
N.  Carolina,  Alabama,  j Cardinal  Lanerusehini  and  M.  Krizoff,  ol  the  Russian  i minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 

presented  to  the  president  by  the  acting  secretary  .of 
he  delivered  the  f dlowing  address. 


Bailey  Hardimau, 

41 

Tennessee, 

Tennessee. 

Robert  Potter, 

36 

N.  Carolina, 

N.  Carolina. 

Thomas  J.  Rusk, 

29 

S.  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Charles  8.  Taylor, 

28 

England, 

New  York. 

John  S.  Roberts, 

40 

Virginia, 

Louisiana. 

Robert  Hamilton, 

53 

Scotland, 

N. Carolina 

Colin  -VlcKenny, 

70 

N.  Jersey, 

Kentucky. 

A.  H.  Lattimore, 

27 

Tennessee, 

Tennessee. 

James  Power, 

48 

1 reland, 

Louisiana. 

Sam  Houston, 

43 

Virginia, 

Tennessee 

David  Thomas, 

35 

Tennessee, 

Tennessee. 

E.  Conrad, 

26 

Pennsylvania,  Penn, 

Martin  Parmer, 

58 

Virginia, 

Missouri. 

E.  O.  Le  Grand, 

33 

N Carolina, 

Alabama. 

8.  W.  Blount, 

28 

Georgia, 

Georgia. 

James  Gaines, 

63 

Virginia, 

Virginia. 

W.  Clark,  jr. 

73 

N.  Carolina, 

Georgia. 

S.  O.  Pennington, 

27 

Kentucky, 

Arkansas. 

Win.  C.  Crow  ford. 

31 

N.  Carolina, 

Alabama. 

John  Turner, 

34 

N.  Carolina, 

Tennessee. 

Benj.  B Goodrich, 

37 

Virginia,  - 

Alabama. 

Geo.  W.  Barnet, 

43 

S.  Carolina, 

Mississippi. 

James  G.  Swisher, 

41 

Tennessee, 

Tennessee. 

Jesse  Grimes, 

48 

N.  Carolina, 

Alabama. 

8.  Rhoades  Fisher, 

41 

Pennsylvania 

Penn. 

Sami.  A.  Mavereck, 

29 

S.  Carolina, 

8. Carolina. 

John  While  Bower, 

27 

Georgia. 

Arkansas. 

J.  B.  Woods, 

34 

Kentucky, 

Kentucky. 

John  W.  Moore, 

83 

Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 

Andrew  Briscoe, 

25 

Mississippi, 

Mississippi. 

New  York,  New  York,  (embassy. 

Virginia,  Missouri.  The  emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  allowed, 

Tennessee,  Louisiana,  j for  the  first  time  these  twelve  years,  full  permission 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  j for  any  families  that  wished  it,  to  spend  their  winter 

Canada.  Illinois.  in  Paris. 

Georgia,  Tennessee.  : The  greater  portion  of  the  town  of  Zcchanow,  in 

Tennessee,  Tennessee.  ( Russia,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three  liun- 
New  York.  Louisiana,  died  families  reduced  to  destitution. 

Kentucky,  Kentucky.  The  . lugsburg  Gazette  says  that  the  Shah  of  Persia 

N. Carolina,  Tennessee.  : has  accepted  the  mediation  of  England  in  its  differ- 
Tennessee,  Tennessee,  ences  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

A rich  mine  of  yellow  amber,  of  a hardness  equal 
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[.Veto  Orleans  Bulletin. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee  we  extract:  Consu- 
late of  the  republic  of  Alex  ico.  New  Orleans,  Nov. 

9 1812.  Messrs.  Editors  of  the  Bee.  Trusting  to  lowing  extracts: 


i state, 

“The  letter  which  I have  the  honor  to  place  in  your 
; excellency’s  hands.,  sufFruently  manifests  the  senti- 
* ments  of  true  friendship  which  animate  Lis  excellen- 
ce. the  president  of  the  Mexican  republic,  towards 
Hie  government  of  these  United  Slates.  1 can  assure 
your  excellency  that  mine  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  these,  anti  that  during  the  period  of  my  stay  in 
I this  country,  as  the  representative  of  my  nation,  L 
' will  omit  no  endeavour  to  consolidate  the  friendship 
; between  the  two  nations,  which  by  their  political  im- 
to  rock  crystal,  has  just  been  discovered  in  the  neigh-  port  a nee,  in  this  hemisphere,  by  the  similarity  of  their 
horhood  of  the  towns  ol  Zehderiek,  near  Potsdam. — institutions,  and  for  other  reasons  no  less  worthy  to 
Phis  discovery  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  up  to  1 lie  J be  considered,  but  w hich  it  would  take  much  time  to 
present  time  yellow  amber  lias  only  been  found  in  enumerate, are  called  lo  remain  in  a state  of  constant 
the  Baltic,  or  on  the  shores  ol  that  sea.  j a i n i ty , arid  good  understanding  with  each  other,  not 

only  for  the  promotion  of  their  reciprocal  welfare, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  protectors  and 
perpetualors  of  true  republican  principles,  in  the  vast 
i APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.  American  continent. 

CONSULS.  Samuel  McLean  of  Missouri,  for  May  providence  favor  my  desires.” 

Cien  Fuegos,  in  the  is  and  of  Cuba.  To  which  the  president  replied  as  follows: 

| S.  M.  Cochran,  of  Baltimore,  for  Maracaibo,  in  "ll  affords  me  pleasure  to  receive  you  as  the repre- 
j Venezuela,  in  the  place  of  Win.  J.  Dubs,  resigned.  sentative  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  nothing  will 

! be  wanting  on  my  part,  compatible  with  the  honor  of 

I CONSUL.  President  Tyler  has  officially  recog- ' the  United  States,  to  encourage  that  friendly  feeling 
nized  Johann  Daniel  Kletidgen,  as  consul  general  of!  between  the  two  countries  which  you  represent  to  be 
j Brunswick  and  Lunenburg  for  the  United  States,  to  1 the  chief  object  of  your  mission..  Every  motive  of 
■ reside  at  New  York.  1 public  interest  leads  me  to  hope,  that  your  mission 

i will  be  signalized  by  confirming  and  strengthening 

i THE  CABINET.  Many  rumors  being  abroad  of  i the  bonds  of  amity  and  friendship  which  should  al- 
; expected  changes  in  the  president’s  cabinet,  ue  feel  j v. ays  exist  between  neighboring  states,  and  nothing 
it  to  be  our  duty  to  state  as  we  are  able  lo  do,  that  j shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  about  so  desira- 
no  changes  in  the  offices  of  heads  of  departments'!  Lie  an  end.”  [■ Madisonian  Oct.  28. 

i are.  likely  to  take  place  before  or  during  the  a p-  I 

! proaching  session  ui'  congress;  and  that  whatever  j joint 
: changes  may  after  that  time  occur,  (if  any)  will  be  j 
! in  the  spirit  of  most  friendly  relations  between  the 
president  and  all  the  present  heads  of  departments.  : 

[Madisonian. 

Upon  this  short  paragraph  the  Globe  of  Monday  I secretaries  of  the  departments  of  war  and  of  the 
evening  makes  a commentary  of  some  length,  the  ! navy,  and  having  been  approved  by  the  president  of 
pith  and  marrow  of  which  is  contained  in  the  fol-  \ the  United  States  is  to  be  observed  at  the  armories, 


IEGCI..VTIOX'  OF  THE  WAR  AND  NAVY  DEPART- 
MENTS. 

Washington , .A ’member  15,  1842. 
The  following  regulation  for  working-hours 
| throughout  the  year  having  been  agreed  upon  by  the 


your  impartiality,  i request  you  to  re-pu’olish  au  ac- 


, - , uicu  .mu  mi}  “4alla  c‘,i  ! the  president  has  confided  the  influential  positions  of  i commence  work  will  be  given  at  7 A.  M.  or  at  sun- 

trenched  themselves  in  the  houses  ot  the  publicist  Are  they  confided  lo  such  men  as  1 rise  when  later  than  7- 

s qua  re;  but  upon  learning  Inal  a part  of  the  Alex.- j l(]e  bdemocrallc  raajorilies;  which  have  recently  spo- 
ran  army  was  marching  upon  them,  seventy -eight  ol  , lh  hout  lheJUniot  wouM  call  t0  such  places? 
t ,on-  h i'  made  their  e-cane,  am  seventv-two  .....  * ’ 


arsenals,  and  ordnance  depots,  at  the  fortifications, 
‘The  executive  now  returns  to  the  democratic  ( and  all  other  places  where  men  are  employed  by 
count  of  the  late  successes  of  the  Mexican  army  at  friends  he  had  left,  surrounded  by  a body  guard  nolo-  j officers  belonging  to  the  war  department;  and  at  the 

Hau  Antonio  de.  Be  far,  which  I have  extracted  from  I rious,  of  late  years  for  the  most  excessive  hostility  j navy  yards  ana  stations. 

official  documents  received  per  schrs.  Emblem  and  i to  'bose  whom  they  now  aflect  to  call  friends.  What  During  the  months  oi  May,  June,  Juiy  and  Au- 
Crcole  and  dated  Matamoros,  20th  October.  , solitary  instance  do  we  see  of  a public  trust  of  any  j gust,  the  signal  lor  commencing  work  will  be  given 

, , i • . i • j importance  reposed  in  any  new  hands,  exceul  they  j at  6£  A.  M. — the  signal  ior  recess,  at  12  M. — the 

“Dn  the  11...  ol  September,  ear  y in  t ie  morning,  • b f t)  1(j  federal  school,  or  of  the  new  one  of;  signal  to  rc-cominence,  at  1 P.  M.— and  the  signal 

Gen  V\  oil,  with  a lurce  ot  six  hundred  cavalry  and  , ta(es  ,Vom  the  democracy?  We  ask  our  demo  ! to  close  work  for  the  day.  at  6)  P.  M 

tour  hundred  lnfantiy,  took  possession  ot  ban  Anto-  cralic  brethren  to  look  round  them,  and  see.  to  whom  I ' During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  signsfl  to 
mode  Bcj&r.  One  hundred  ami  n 1 ty  iexaus  en-  3 -- 

the  signal  for  recess,  at  12 
i M. — trie  signal  to  re-coin inenee,  at  12  hours  45  mi- 
, , n.cu  uiiuuwiuu.  me  c.uoii,  wo.uu  um  w smou  ,..aocoi  nutes  M.,  and  the  signal  to  close  work  for  the  day, 

i jet  ma  e tea  escape,  an  seven  J wo  , jj  lb(J  democratic  party  can  answer  in  the  affirma-  ( at  6.)  P.  M.,  or  at  sunset  when  earlier  than  6j. 

*d  1 1,clL'  “A"-  a U'1  a"  s 11,1  es_  j tive,  then  we  may  admit  that  the  president  has  given  | The  time  rolls  will  be  kept  as  usual.  At  the  end 

I nose  who  fled  will  probably  escape,  as  eamt;at  of  a sincere  disposition  to  return  to  the  of  each  month  the  whole  working  time  will  be  add- 

I friends  he  had  left.  ! cd  up,  and  will  determine  the  number  of  days  to  be 

“On  the  18th  three  hundred  Texans  approached  ; "But  what  does  the  official  of  this  morning  an-  entered  on  the  pay  rolls,  averaging  the  day  at  ten 
San  Antonio.  Gen.  Moll  leit  the  town  with  a part  j jounce  on  the  subject  of  this  renewal  of  good  Pel- 1 working  hours.  Thus  in  the  month  ot  May,  June, 
ot  his  forces  to  give  them  battle,  when  the  Texans  • ]owsliip  with  the  democracy,  which  major  Noali  ’ July  and  August,  the  working  time  of  each  24  hours 
commenced  a retreat.  Alter  retiring  about  three  j (himself  a repentant  sinner,  and  a peculiar  favorite  will  make  a day  and  a tenth,  and  in  the  winter 
an  i a half  leagues,  being  overtaken  by  the  Mexican  | wlt|,  t|,e  existing  powers)  was  chosen  to  proclaim? — • months,  it  will  make  less  than  a day.  Each  work- 
troops,  they  iormed  behind  an  impenetrable  copse  j -p|ie  public  mind  has  been  filled  with  anticipations  by  man  is  lo  be  credited  on  the  pay  rolls  for  as  many 
upon  the  Arroyosalado,  and  prepared  to  defend  j lhe  intimations  of  the  Madisonian,  Mho  York  Herald  and  i days  as  his  working  lime  includes  periods  of  tea 

themselves.  General  VVoll  engaged  them,  and  dur-  ; j/tc  jhl.SOllul  confidants  if  the  president,  that  the  way  to  ( hours. 

ing  the  action  perceived  that  u hundred  and  filly  j »|u:,  return  to  his  ancient  friends  was  to  be  opened  up  J-  C.  SPENCER,  secretary  of  war. 

T exans  had  attacked  bis  rear,  lie  immediately  de-  j i,y  „ ncw  cabinet.  The  names  of  Cass  and  Stevenson  ; A.  P.  UPSHUR,  secretary  of  nary. 

spatched  colonels  Montero,  Rangel  and  Carrasso,  I |lave  been  held  up  for  the  premiership,  and  under  j The  foregoing  regulation  is  published  for  the  infor- 
with  two  squadrons  ol  the  regiments  ol  cavalry  of  i suc[)  auspices,  ‘ the  Boston  stamp'  given  to  the  gdvern-  mation  and  government  ol  the  army. 

Santa  Anna  and  a small  field  piece,  who,  alter  a : mellt  was  to  be  removed.  But  it  seems  this  re  for- : By  order:  R.  JONES,  adj'tgcn. 

quarter  of  an  hour’s  action,  killed  one  huntffed  and  | lnatlon  }s  at^oiirued.  Official  notice  of  the  impor-  If  ur  department,  adj't  gen's  oJicef  Mv.  17,  lS4'l 

i.  - (allt  fact  is  thus  promulgated  in  the  Madisonian  of  j 

this  morning,”  &e. 


their  number 
surrendered 
resistance, 
they  were  favored  by  a dense  log 


twenty  Texans,  took  fifteen  prisoners  and  wounded 
five. 

“Those  who  were  upon  the  Arroyosalado,  after 
having  suffered  great  loss,  retreated,  and  were  not 
pursued,  as  night  intervened,  and  the  Mexicans  re- 
quired rest,  having  eaten  nothing  during  the  whole 
day. 


DIPLOMATIC. — “Christopher  Hughes,  Atneri- 


THK  NAVY. 

The  United  States  steam  frigate  Mississippi,  after 
running  for  11  months  without  an  accident,  has  been 


can  charge  d’affaires  at  the  Hague,  has  arrived  at!  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  the  navy  yard,  Charlestown, 
Paris,  hotel  Tronchet,  Rue  Tronehet.  Mr.  Hughes  under  charge  ol  an  assistant  engineer.  Capt.  baiter 
is  the  only  example  of  an  American  citizen  being  has  been  detached.  Commander  1 ranklin  Buchanan 


ion 
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has  la Uen  command  of  the  sloop-of-wat  Vincennes, 
dow  fitting  out  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  arid  the  officers  of  the  Mississippi 
have  also  been  ordered  to  the  Vincennes.  The  new 
sloop-of-war  Saratoga,  now  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H , 
•will  also  proceed  to  Africa,  as  the  flag-ship  of  capt. 
Gregory,  the  commander  of  the  squadron  on  that 
coast.  These  two  vessels,  with  the  Vundalia,  rapt. 
Ramsay,  and  the  Somers,  commander  A.  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie, now  on  that  coast,  will  about  make  up  the 
force  of  80  guns,  which,  by  the  late  treaty,  the  United 
States  have  pledged  themselves  t.c  keep  on  the  Afri- 
can coast.  The  steam  frigate  Fulton,  capt.  Cooper, 
has  also  been  laid  up  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  and 
the  expectation  is,  that  the  Missouri,  on  her  arrival 
here  will  share  the  same  fate. — JVeio  York  American , 
JVo v.  22. 

• The  United  States  steam  frigate  Missouri  sailed 
for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  8th  instant;  officers  and  crew 

all  well. 

THE  ARMY. 

Military  movement.  A letter  dated  atFortTow- 
son,  October  16,  says:  “A  company  of  the  Glh  infan- 
try (C)  and  a company  of  the  2d  dragoons  (I)  left 
this  post  to-day  for  Camp  Washita,  where  they  are 
to  commence  the  erection  of  permanent  barracks, 
&c._major  Fauntlcroy,  2d  dragoons,  in  command. 
One  company  of  dragoons  have  been  there  since 
April  last.” 

TEXAS.  We  notice  that  the  remarks  cf  Mr. 
John  Quincy  Adams  touching  the  probability  that 
Texas  will  be  annexed  to  these  United  Slates  are 
exciting  attention  among  many  lefieciiug  men.  IVe 
have  not  very  closely  weighed  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  such  a conclusion,  but  we  are  free  to  avow 
our  belief  that  there  are  many  persons  of  influ- 
ence in  this  country  who  look  to  such  a proceeding, 
and  consequently  favor  all  action  abroad  and  at 
home  which  excites  sympathy  for  Texas  and  hostili- 
ty towards  Mexico.  The  U.  States  need  no  part  of 
Texas.  If  she  can  maintain  her  independence  of 
Mexico  (which  v.e  hope  and  believe)  let  her  exist 
as  a substantive  nation.  But  we  trust  that  s'ne  will 
never  minister  to  the  means  of  making  laws  for  the 
U.  States.  Certainly  she  cannot  long  in  peace  do  it 
for  all  the  U States.  [U.  S.  Gazelle,  20f/t  JVou. 

The  Texan  question-.  The  condition  of  this  new 
state  is  evidently  becoming  exceedingly  perilous, 
and  the  probability  strong,  if  not  of  its  direct  subju- 
gation, yet  of  its  gradual  ruin,  by  repeated  Mexican 
invasions,  which  her  poverty  and  her  want  of  a vi- 
gorous government,  permit  her  not  to  repel:  so  that, 
wasting  gradually  away,  and  abandoning  her  present 
wide  limits,  her  population  will  be  com,  eiled  either 
to  concentrate  themselves  within  such  a territory  as 
they  can  defend,  and  there  gave  themselves  more 
vigorous  laws,  or,  in  their  scattered  condition,  yield 
gradually,  ’till  these  predatory  incursions  turn  into 
fixed  possessions,  and  they  submit,  region  after  re- 
gion, to  Mexican  conquest. 

In  spite  of  the  contempt  in  which,  since  the  slaugh- 
ter of  San  Jacinto,  we  have  held  the  Mexican  arms, 
vet  late  events  have  made  it  apparent  that  the  rival 
states  are  most  unequally  matched.  National  valor 
is  vain  without  the  material  resources  of  modern 
warfare.  Forces,  however  brave,  that  cannot  keep 
the  field,  must  yield,  at  last,  to  even  meanly  appoint- 
ed armies,  supported  out  of  a very  superior  popula- 
tion. and  supplied  with  the  means  of  offence.  While 
Santa  Anna  shall  retain  his  present  sway,  which  he 
seems  to  be  every  day  consolidating,  and  which  is, 
indeed,  we  are  persuaded,  a great  good  to  Mexico — 
he  will  evidently  pursue  his  present  policy,  always 
so  useful  to  the  master  of  a despotic  state  whose  do- 
minion at  home  is  not  yet  secure— that  of  occupying 
in  foreign  wars  the  turbulent  spirits  who  might  re- 
sist him  at  home.  If,  then,  ,he  retains  his  present 
mastery  over  Mexico,  which  this  very  contest  aids 
him  to  keep,  Texas  will  probably  be  overpowered, 
unless  she  finds,  not  merely  an  irregular  assistance 
from  our  people,  but  the  direct  support  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Whether  this  shall  or  shall  not  be  formal- 
ly affoided  is  a question  which  must  now,  in  all  pro- 
bability, soon  arise.  It  is  time  that  we  were  consi- 
dering it.  Powers  far  remoter  than  we  and  less  con- 
cerned by  mere  sympathies  (we  mean  England  and 
France)  have  probably — because  their’s  is  a far  see- 
ing policy,  and  approaching  questions  rarely  find 
them  debating  when  action  should  have  begun — al- 
ready marked  out  to  themselves  their  course.  One 
of  them,  it  is  somewhat  more  than  suspected,  has 
already  afforded  Mexico  indirect  aid,  by  countenanc- 
ing her  public  loans.  And  both  are  said,  upon  pro- 
bable authority,  to  have  determined  upon  jointly  me- 
diating between  the  contending  states. 

Our  own  government — which  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  a policy  oil  any  subject — has  fluctuated  in  all 
its  views  of  what  concerns  the  new  republic.  The 


successive  chiefs,  from  Jackson  to  Tyler,  may  have 
had  their  personal  views  or  inclinations.  But  no 
large  and  intelligent  view  of  what  should  be  the  na- 
tional purpose  on  the  matter,  lias  been  taken.  We 
have,  in  a word,  had  some  confused  presidential  or  j 
administrative  notions  on  the  subject,  and  some  per- 
sona! purposes  of  our  leading  men;  but  no  public  or 
governmental  policy  in  regard  to  it. 

The  country  itself,  whose  more  unanimous  public 
passions  dictate  the  little  of  national  counsel  and  po- 
licy which  we  can  be  said  to  have,  is  distracted, 
upon  this  question,  in.  a manner  which  almost  for- 
bids a decision.  The  north,  in  spite  of  a general 
sympathy  of  race  and  of  political  opinions,  mixes  the 
question  of  slavery  and  of  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  north  and  south,  with  the  general  question. 
The  south,  on  its  side,  rather  desires  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  as  the  means  of  securing  her  own  institu- 
tions. The  west,  less  affected  by  fanatical  passions 
or  local  jealousies,  simply  consults  the  common  feel- 
ing of  identity  of  race,  and  desires  to  defend  or  even  | 
unite  with  Texas.  Let  it  be  here  remarked,  that  1 
(though  not  yet  so  anticipated)  the  second  step  is  the 
! inevitable  consequence  of  the  first. 

Such  are,  at  present,  the  larger  aspects  of  the 
question.  What  particular  steps  the,  actual  adminis- 
tration lias  taken,  in  advance  of  the  approaching  ses- 
sion of  congress,  we  scarcely  know.  A squadron  is 
supposed  to  have  been  ordered  to  Vera  Cruz.  This 
is,  of  course,  but  done  as  a precautionary  measure. 
Its  aspect,  however,  is  rendered  less  pacific  by  the 
fact  of  posting  a force  on  the  coast  of  the  invading, 
not  the  invaded  country.  Our  own  relations  with 
Mexico  are  by  no  means  friendly.  The  administra- 
tion is  obviously  disposed  to  make  or  to  seize  the  oc- 
casion of  a foreign  war,  for  the  purpose,  like  Santa 
Anna,  of  strengthening  itself  at  home.  Its  two  more 
confidential  organs  at  Washington  and  New  York — 
people  little  addicted  to  having  or  hazarding  any 
thoughts  of  their  own — have  let  it  be  clearly  seen 
that  the  executive  is  bent  on  taking  sides  with  Texas. 

It  seems  to  be  apprehended  that  there  will  be  Eu- 
ropean interference  if  we  take  part.  As  to  this,  we  J 
are  clear  that  England  has  already  done  all  that  she  | 
is  like  to  do.  To  check  the  southern.,  extension  of 
our  territory,  she  has  probably  even  now  subsidized 
Mexico;  and  this,  she  will  continue  to  do.  If  she 
attempts  to  interfere  by  arms,  her  rival  will  do  the 
same;  and  it  will  be  Texas,  the  United  States  and 
France,  against  Mexico  and  England.  She  will  back 
Mexico  by  negotiation  and  loans;  but  she  will  not 
mate  open  cause  with  her. 

What,  in  the  imbecile  and  distracted  counsels  that 
we  have,  will  be  done,  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  is 
exceedingly  questionable,  whether  we  ought  to  in- 
terfere; and  still  more  questionable  if  we  shall,  whe- 
ther vve  ought  or  not. 

Upon  the  considerations  more  strictly  domestic, 
and  especially  those  which  regard  the  south,  we  may 
touch  at  another  time.  There  are  not  wanting  some 
very  high  ones,  and  yet  but  little  submitted  to  the 
public  view.  [Rich.  Whig  of  22d. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. — The  amount  of  business  transacted  at 
Buffalo  may  be  judged  of  by  the  report  of  that  of  the 
w eek  ending  the  12th  inst.  The  total  value  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  week  was  estimated  at  over  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  Amongst  the  principal  articles 
there  were  61,449  bbis.  of  flour;  182,100  bushels  of 
wheat;  12,300  bushels  of  corn;  2,121  bills,  beef  and 
pork;  1,811  bbis.  whiskey;  1,811  bids,  seed;  8,420  kegs 
butter,  1,044  boxes  and  900  casks  cheese,  &c.  &c. 

Flour  selling  at  $3  30;  wheat  62j  cents  for  good 
qualities. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  apportionment  bill  passed  divides  the  state  into 
five  districts,  whose  population,  and  the  vote  given  in 
them  at  the  late  election,  were  as  follows: 

Oct.  1242. 


First  district. 

Pop. 

V.  B. 

W. 

Cape  May 

5,324 

195 

696 

Cumberland 

14  374 

1,341 

1,314 

Salem 

16,024 

1,442 

1,543 

Gloucester 

25,438 

1,557 

1,839 

Atlantic 

8,726 

344 

424 

Second  district. 

69.886 

5,379 

5,816 

Burlington 

32,831 

2,499 

2,829 

Monmouth 

32,909 

3,041 

1,856 

1,830 

Mercer 

21,502 

1,655 

87,242 

7,195 

6,515 

Third  district. 


Hunterdon 

24.789 

2,784 

1,840 

Warren 

20.366 

2-476 

1,412 

Sussex 

21,770 

2,934 

1,170 

66,925 

8 144 

4,412 

Fourth  district. 

Somerset 

17  455 

1,493 

1,580 

Middlesex 

21,893 

1,908 

1,876 

Morris 

25,844 

2,386 

2,406 

65,192 

5,787 

5,862 

Fifth  district. 

Essex 

44,621 

2.616 

3405 

Hudson 

9 423 

422 

709 

Bergen 

13,223 

1.348 

976 

Passaic 

16,734 

1,059 

1,204 

84,061 

5,445 

6,294 

[Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

Nlw  Jersey  finances.  According  to  the  trea- 
surer’s late  report,  are  in  a very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  8125,700, 
all  derived  from  the  usual  sources  of  revenue,  ex- 
cept $1,600  from  the  state  prison,  and  $1,250  from 
the  tax  on  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  River  railroad. 
Of  this,  $41,000  have  been  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  temporary  loans.  The  amount  due  the 
school  fund  Is  $93,926  62.  Balance  in  the  treasurer’s 
hands,  $10,871  54.  The  state,  expenses  for  the  year 
have  been  $73,282  46,  being  $9,000  less  than  the  ex- 
penses of  the  previous  year.  So  much  for  the  econo- 
my and  prudence  of  its  administration. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. — • 
We  understand,  says  the  Keystone,  that  his  excellen- 
cy, governor  Porter,  has  received  official  information 
from  the  treasury  department  at  Washington,  that 
the  accounting  officers  have  adjusted  the  accounts  of 
the  several  states  and  territories,  under  the  act  of 
congress  entitled:  “An  act  to  appropriate,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  to  grant  pre-emption 
rights,”  approved  Sept.  4,  1841.  The  amount  found 
due  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  learn,  is  $60, 313, 
which  will  be  paid  upon  application.  Mr.  Mann,  the 
state  treasurer,  is  the  authorised  agent  to  receive  it. 


VIRGINIA. 

Banks.  The  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the  Farmer’ 
Bank  of  Virginia  have  made  official  reports  of  their 
condition  on  the  first  of  the  present  month.  Compa- 
red with  the  condition  of  those  institutions  a year  ago 
that  is,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1841,  the  reports 
show  that  a large  reduction  lias  been  made  in  their 
liabilities  the  past  year.  For  instance,  the  report  of 
the  Bank  of  Virginia,  shows  that  during  the  past  year 
it  has  called  in  of  its  outstanding  debt  $943,171  22; 
and  decreased  its  circulation  $739,562. 

Dabney’.-  debt  ($535,624  41)  being  charged  to  pro- 
fit and  loss,  this  item  (expenses  deducted)  in  1842, 
was  only  $57,825  74,  while  in  the  previous  year  it 
was  $526,375  84;  and  it  lias  paid  its  deposits  the 
amount  of  $403,015-  The  present  debt  due  to  the 
bank  is  $4,491,877;  its  specie  $862  136;  stocks  $129,- 
135;  real  estate  $351,181.  Its  capital  $3,644,100; 
circulation  $2,217,739;  deposites  $541,323. 

During  the  year  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Virginia 
has  called  in  of  its  outstanding  debt  the  sum  of  $857,- 
854;  and  decreased  its  circulation  $747,600;  paid  of  its 
deposits  $203,037.  The  present  debt  due  the  bank 
is  $4,372,098;  its  specie  $805,515;  stocks  $118,477; 
state  loan  $99,000;  real  estate  $217,679.  Its  capital, 
$2,608,325;  circulation  $1,959,002;  deposites  739,273. 

Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia. — The  following  is 
a comparative  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Exchange 
bank,  at  the  periods  designated: 

1st  of  October  1841 
Outstanding  debt  $2,859,715  82 


215.356  87 
215,299  17 
826  570  00 
115,629  85 
577,979  88 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that,  like  the 
other  banks  of  Virginia,  the  Exchange  has  effected  a 
considerable  decrease  of  its  liabilities,  as  compared 
with  its  cash  assets  within  the  last  twelve  months. 


Due  by  other  banks 
Specie 
Circulation 
Due  to  other  banks 
Deposites 


lsl  of  Oct.  1842 
$3,422  035  57 
173,647  31 
233,211  62 
544,462  00 
100.275  61 
419,113  40 


Bank  of  the  Valley.— The  following  is  a com- 
parative view  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  of  the 
Valley  oil  the  1st  of  October  1841,  and  1st  of  Octo- 
ber 1842: 

In  1841,  there  were  notes  discounted  $1,421,901 
81;  inland  bills  do.  $260,314  43.  Total  $1,682,346 
24.  In  1842,  notes  discounted  $1  362,609  01;  inland 
bills  do.  $57,528  66.  Total  $1,420,137  67.  Decrease 
of  outstanding  debt  $262,208  57;  circulation,  1841, 
$864,803  00;  circulation,  1842,  $672,429  00.  Differ- 
ence $192,374  00.  In  1341,  specie,  $286,865  48;  in 
1842,  do.  $280,479  51. 
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Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the  line  of  discount  has 
been  decreased  $262,207  57,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  bank  $192,274  00. 

TENNESSEE. 

Legislature.  The  Nashville  Whig  of  Tuesday, 
15th  inst.  gives  the  annexed  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body: 

“The  senate,  on  Saturday,  refused  to  go  into  the 
election  of  senators  in  congress,  by  a party  vole.— 
The  senate  also  rejected  the  bill  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  the 
state;  this  bill  was  also  rejected  by  a strict  party 
vote. 

“In  the  house,  on  Saturday,  the  bill  in  relation  to 
the  appropriation  of  $209,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rivers  in  East  Tennessee  and  the  western  dis- 
trict was  read  the  third  time  and  passed  The  vote 
on  the  bill  to  extend  the  stay  of  execution  on  judg- 
ments before  justices  of  the  peace  was  reconsider- 
ed, and  the  bill  passed,  extending  the  stay  to  eight 
months.  The  bill  directing  the  state  bank  to  receive 
all  not  s under  discount  on  the  payment  of  interest, 
and  authorise  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  on 
notes  of  five  dollars  and  under,  until  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1S44,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  or,  in  other 
words,  rejected. 

“Thf  two  houses  did  not  adjourn  yesterday  as 
heretofore  resolved  upon.  The  prospect  afforded  by 
the  action  of  the  senate  yesterday  morning,  of  dis- 
tricting the  state.  far  congress,  induced  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  day  of  adjournment  until  to-morrow, 
Wednesday. 

“Oil  Saturday,  the  house  bill  to  apportion  the  con- 
gressional districts  was  rejected  on  its  first  reading 
in  the  senate,  and  the  result  communicated  by  the 
clerk  to  the  house  of  representatives.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  a message  was  sent  to  the  house  re- 
questing a return  of  the  bill,  which  message  was 
complied  with,  and  yesterday  the  vote  of  rejection 
was  reconsidered,  and  the  hill  put  upon  its  passage. 
An  amendment  in  lieu  of  the  original  hill  was  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Turney  and  adopted  as  a compromise 
measure,  and  the  bill  as  amended,  passed  to  a se- 
cond reading. 

“We  entertain  very  little  doubt  that  the  bill  will 
pass  through  its  subsequent  stages  in  the  senate  with- 
out further  amendment,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  concurred  in  by  the  house. 
The  final  result  cannot  be  known  till  Wednesday. 

“Taking  the  governor’s  election  in  1841.  as  the 
test,  this  bill  assigns  the  first,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
ninth  districts  lo  the  Van  Bureti  party;  and  the  se- 
cond, third,  seventh,  eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  dis- 
tricts to  the  whig  party.  However  unacceptable 
the  composition  of  the  districts  may  be  to  a portion 
of  the  people,  (and  it  is  far  from  acceptable  to  some 
of  their  representatives  who  may  feel  bound,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  the  whole  state,  to  give  the  bill 
their  sanction,)  all  parties,  we  think,  ought,  to  re- 
joice that  the  work  has  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  ac- 
complished in  some  shape,  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  extra  session.” 

The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  16th  inst. 
After  rejecting  the  bill  from  the  house,  for  dividing 
the  state  into  congressional  districts,  and  returning 
it  to  the  bouse,  the  senate  sent  a message  asking  its 
return,  and  Mr.  Turney  then  moved  a compromise 
bill,  which  was  passed  in  senate,  ayes  14,  noes  10, 
arid  in  the  bouse  ayes  40  to  23  nocs.  It  divides  the 
state  into  eleven  districts,  in  six  of  which,  the  whigs 
at  the  last  governor’s  election  had  majorities  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  10,588,  and  the  Van  Buren 
majorities  in  the  other  five  amounted  to  7,343. 

The  senate  refused,  hy  a strict  party  vote,  to  go 
into  joint  ballot  for  the  election  of  United  States 
senators.  They  passed  a resolution  to  “appoint”  J. 
C.  MeLemore.  esq.  a senator  to  congress,  bit  the 
house  refused  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  senate  also  hy  a strict  party  vote,  refused  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
the  state  bank. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  stay  of  executions  upon  all 
judgments  before  justices  of  the  peace  to  eight 
months,  became  a law  on  the  16th. 

OHIO. 

Official  returns  of  fhe  election  of  governor  in  1842, 
compared  witli  the  presidential  election,  in  1840. 


Washington 

1458 

2109 

1487 

1863 

61 

Cuyahoga 

1814 

3102 

1997 

2504 

185 

Geauga 

921 

2310 

888 

1733 

180 

Muskingum 

2772 

4367 

2816 

3499 

41 

Perry 

2097 

1471 

1946 

1170 

Mon  roe 

2075 

1086 

1812 

761 

40 

Belmont 

2662 

3166 

2865 

2770 

171 

Warren 

1504 

2813 

1643 

2525 

47 

Greene 

1172 

2321 

1244 

2105 

76 

Coschoeton 

2009 

1830 

1943 

1302 

11 

Harrison 

1739 

2008 

1835 

1801 

142 

Delaware 

1044 

2360 

1876 

2141 

112 

Marion 

1128 

1358 

1208 

1257 

36 

Pickaway 

1187 

2201 

1982 

2013 

15 

Clinton 

1006 

1847 

1037 

1735 

67 

Fairfield 

3318 

2403 

3212 

2037 

11 

Hamilton 

583!? 

5873 

7122 

5879 

147 

Crawford 

1206 

1009 

1303 

776 

10 

Wayne 

3321 

2708 

3096 

2054 

49 

Clermont 

2315 

2044 

2511 

1969 

55 

Brown 

1939 

1798 

1994 

1690 

108 

Ross 

2071 

3081 

2252 

2734 

85 

Hocking 

903 

649 

1026 

455 

Pike 

647 

650 

759 

651 

6 

Jackson 

785 

794 

834 

691 

24 

Fayette 

771 

1132 

808 

1128 

41 

Highland 

1890 

2145 

1980 

1992 

87 

Adams 

1441 

1205 

1270 

1091 

40 

Huron 

1531 

2201 

1796 

1975 

80 

Erie 

1042 

1324 

1226 

1090 

33 

Summit 

1646 

2562 

1666 

2211 

137 

Portage 

1963 

2524 

2181 

230) 

133 

Sandusky 

917 

910 

738 

957 

7 

Seneca 

1616 

1483 

1829 

1263 

35 

Ottoway 

103 

232 

202 

167 

W ood 

518 

548 

384 

418 

1 

Hancock 

1063 

693 

986 

616 

4 

Medina 

1436 

1793 

1641 

1524 

157 

Lorain 

1318 

J863 

1726 

1605 

350 

Franklin 

1774 

2836 

2433 

2134 

83 

Lake 

653 

1887 

743 

1321 

106 

Guernsey 

2186 

2006 

2387 

2388 

85 

Trumbull 

3.325 

4101 

3025 

3.364 

456 

Stark 

3106 

2701 

2738 

1996 

23 

Tuskara  was 

1787 

2338 

2063 

2076 

15 

Holmes 

1906 

1109 

1871 

760 

6 

Ashtabula 

896 

3738 

976 

2517 

453 

Butler 

3192 

2101 

3262 

1940 

39 

Knox 

2789 

2441 

2936 

2194 

125 

Miami 

1339 

246) 

1524 

2254 

70 

Preble 

1331 

2229 

1341 

2083 

51 

Clark 

895 

2381 

987 

2081 

47 

Madison 

571 

1201 

615 

1087 

(r. 

Lucas 

516 

931 

609 

805 

3 

Richland 

4539 

3331 

4477 

2299 

96 

Scioto 

749 

1472 

780 

1073 

0 

Shelby 

1027 

955 

997 

944 

3 

Allen 

883 

763 

895 

b09 

7 

Athens 

1322 

2094 

1278 

1519 

94 

Darke 

1071 

1303 

1179 

1199 

2 

Gallia 

725 

1470 

705 

1205 

14 

Harden 

376 

431 

397 

338 

3 

Henry 

181 

191 

191 

171 

Lawrence 

453 

1118 

552 

1036 

o 

Meigs 

649 

1284 

758 

75 

ii 

Mercer 

1348 

551 

782 

369 

8 

Paulding 

155 

65 

145 

58 

Putnam 

582 

401 

546 

369 

3 

Van  Wert 

185 

10G 

Williams 

407 

396 

504 

388 

124782 

148157 

129964 

125621 

5405 

124782 

125621 

Harrison's  m 

aioritv 

23375 

4343 

Shannon 

s 

4343 

majority 

President. 


Governor. 


Counties 

V.  D. 

Har. 

Shaun. 

Cor. 

King 

Montgomery  2951 

3427 

2955 

3071 

45 

Licking 

3516 

3357 

3485 

2755 

193 

Columbiana 

3650 

3600 

3468 

2809 

211 

Morgan 

1910 

1851 

1891 

1567 

62 

Logan 

845 

1574 

846 

1264 

73 

Union 

577 

946 

582 

784 

39 

Champaign 

1207 

2062 

1251 

1638 

35 

Ca  mill 

] 545 

1677 

1480 

15o4 

54 

Jefferson 

2.218 

2300 

2234 

2162 

94 

The  declaration  was  demurred  to,  on  the  ground  that 
the  cause  of  action  was  the  same  as  in  the  former 
suit,  and  that  another  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
same  money  could  not  be  brought.  The  court  over- 
ruled the  demurrer,  arid  in  suustance  decided  that 
the  plaintiff  might  bring  suit  on  a former  judgment, 
j that  such  judgment  constituted  a new  ami  sufficient 
| cause  of  action,  and  that  a recovery  in  such  second 
I suit,  would  take  the  case  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
! valuation  law,  and  place  it  upon  the  same  footing 
with  debts  contracted  since  May  1,  1841. 

If  such  bo  the  case,  plaintiffs  can  at  pleasure  de- 
feat file  evident  intention  of  the  law,  besides  vexing 
their  debtors  with  a multiplicity  of  costs. — III.  State 
Journal. 

MISSOURI. 

The  democratic  association  of  St.  Louis  mot  on 
(lie  7th  inst.  and  denounced  in  n > measured  terms  the 
late  treaty  of  Washington.  Mr.  Jamieson,  a mem- 
ber of  congress  elect  from  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, a member  from  Illinois,  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  oppose  voting  appropriations  to  carry  the 
treaty  out,  and  that  they  were  for  reading  out  of  the 
party  every  democratic  senator  who  voted  for  its  ra- 
tification. — 

FLORIDA. 

Settlement.  Now  that  our  Indian  dilliculties  are 
over,  we  look  forward  to  the  speedy  settlement  of 
East  Florida.  No  part  of  the  United  States  holds  out 
such  temptations  to  emigrants  as  this  peninsula, 
whether  we  regard  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  mild- 
ness of  its  climate,  or  the  richness  of  its  productions. 
And  these  advantages  arc  not  confined  toariy  class  of 
emigrants;  there  is  a field  open  to  the  poor  man  with 
limited  means  as  well  as  to  the  wealthy  planter.  To 
the  further,  I he  occupation  bill  offers  a home  for  noth- 
ing, where  lie  may  revel  in  abundance  and  acquire 
wealth.  To  the  latter  our  rich  sugar  and  cotton 
lands,  and  our  aimost  tropical  climate,  present  induce- 
ments which  arc  found  in  no  other  portion  of  our 
country.  The  salubrity  of  East  Florida  is  well  es- 
tablished hy  tlic  experience  of  the  army  during  the 
last  seven  years,  and  is  attested  in  tiie  able  reports 
and  statistics  by  the  surgeon  general  of  the  army. — 
Our  waters  abound  with  the  greatest  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  finest  fish,  and  game  of  every  des- 
cription i-  to  lie  found  in  our  forests.  Oranges,  and 
nearly  a!)  the  tropical  fruits,  may  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated, and  our  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tobacco, . equal  to  the  best  raised  in  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Our  peuiusuiar  position  confers  upon  us  immense 
advantages, affording  us  a choice  of  markets  either  by 
the  Gulf  or  the  Atlantic;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  our 
fine  navigable  livers  penetrate  like  great  arteries  to 
the  very  heart  of  our  country. 

The  great  channel  of  communication  between  the 
north  and  New  Orleans  must  now,  before  long,  pass 
through  East  Florida.  A railroad  of  only  eight  ii'miles 
from  St.  John’s  river  to  the  Gulf  will  connect  the 
Northern  cities  and  New  Orleans  by  a continuous  rail- 
road and  steamboat  route,  which  can  be  easily  passed 
over  in  six  days!  This  railroad  will  pass  over  a coun- 
try already  graded  by  nature,  and  the  principal  mate- 
rials of  tiie  best  kind  are  on  the  spot.  The  whole 
country,  tiie  north  as  well  as  tiie  south,  will  require 
this  communication  lo  be  opened  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. By  it,  a vast  quantity  of  tiie  lighter  articit  s,  now 
sent  by  the  lung  and  dangerous  navigation  of  our 
lakes,  will  find  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  the 
mail  will  be  transported  in  hall  the  time  consumed 
on  the  present  routes. 

[St.  Jhigustine  news  of  October  22. 
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Whig  loss  since  1840  27718 

Canals. — The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  will  be  com- 
pleted through  Ohio  to  tiie  Indiana  state  line  this 
fall,  but  too  late  to  feel  the  effects  of  trade  tliis 
season.  Tiie  water  is  lo  be  let  in  to  tiie  termination 
at  Maumee  by  the  20th  inst..  previous  to  which  I he 
aqueduct  across  Swan  creek,  at  Toledo,  will  be  fin- 
ished. 

ILLINOIS. 

Important  Decision. — A decision  was  made  by 
judge  Lockwood,  at  tlio  late  term  of  tiie  Macoupin 
circuit  court,  which,  if  sustained,  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  tiie  collection  ol  debts  in  this 
state.  At  a previous  term,  a judgment  had  been  ob- 
tained upon  a cause  of  action  accruing  priur  to  May 
1,  1841,  under  tiie  act  “regulating  the  sale  of  pro- 
perty,” commonly  called  the  “valuation  law,”  which 
look  eii'eet  on  that  day,  the  defendants  tendered  real 
estate,  in  satisfaction  of  the  execution.  No  levy 
however  was  made.  Tiie  plaintitf  brought  suit  in 
ari  action  of  debt  upon  the  judgment  in  order  to  take 
tiie  case  out  of  the  operation  o(  tiie  valuation  law. 


ON  THE  TARIFF.  We  find  in  tiie  New  Jer- 
sey Freedonian  the  following  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Day,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  successful 
manufacturers  of  india  rubber  in  this  country,  and 
Mr.  Randolph,  oneofthe  representatives  m congress 
from  New  Jersey:  New  Brunswick,  Oct  31,  1842. 

Dear  sin:  In  welcoming  the  return  of  a faithful 
representative  in  congress  to  his  constituents,  there 
are  sometimes  ne  .v  and  increased  obligations  impos- 
ed on  tiie  latter. 

Tiiis  I conceive  to  be  peculiarly  tiie  case  now,  in 
view  of  ihe  great  concern  New  Jersey  had,  and  be- 
cause of  her  extensive  interests  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  must  ever  have,  in  the  question  of  a 
protective  tariii'. 

During  the  recent  session  of  congress  this  interest, 
so  dear  lo  us  in  common  with  many  other  states, 
was  in  imminent  peril;  and,  sir,  I should  be  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  praise  so  lreely  bestowed,  and  unobserv- 
ing indued,  were  1 not  to  know  that  Ne  w Jersey  was 
ably  and  faithfully  represented  by  you  on  this  vitally 
important  question,  as  .veil  as  on  all  others  involving 
her  dignity  and  iier  true  interests.  Nor  would  I Do 
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unmindful  of  your  arduous  and  highly  important 
services  as  one  of  the.  committee  of  manufactures, 
from  whose  indefatigable  investigation  and  able  pel 
emanated  the  tariff  bili  which  has  so  recently,  and  1 
might  add  so  satisfactorily  to  the  great  body  of  Un- 
friends of  protection,  beet  me  (he  law  of  the  land. 

That  New  Jersey  is  steadfast  in  tier  attachment  to 
whig  principles  in  the  protection  of  her  manufac- 
tures and  other  departments  of  labor,  and  conse- 
quently sealing  her  approbation  of  the  course  of  her 
honored  representatives,  the  recent  election  proves 
certain:  and  while  I congratulate  you,  sir,  upon  the 
evidence  of  her  approval,  permit  me,  as  a inarnifae- 


GEN.  JACKSON  AND  THE  FINE  IMPOSED  and  manifest  a desire  to  have  their  children  educat- 
BY  HALE.  By  the  kindness  of  the  member' from  ed;  ai  d from  the  known  benevolence  of  the  presi- 
Xewbury,  Mr.  Gibson,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  a dent  and  secretary  of  war,  arid  the  head  of  the  ln- 
lelter  from  General  Jackson,  with  reference  to  the  dian  bureau  hate  we  riot  good  reason  to  hope  that 
•action  of  our  legislature  last  June,  upon  the  subject  their  efforts  to  this  end,  shall  not  he  wanting?  We 
of  refunding  to  him  the  fine  imposed  by  judge  Hall,  owe  the  poor  Indians  much  in  every  respect,  an  I it 

is  gratifying  to  witness  that  very  many  of  our  most 
respected  fellow-citizens  seem  resolved  to  redeem 
the  obligation. 


•V.  11  Patriot.. 
Hermitage,  ■lug.  1st,  1842. 


J \COIi  G lltSONT,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  1 have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  (he  19th  nit.  informing  me, 
that  a joint  resolution  passed  the  legislature  of  Now 


NEW  INDUSTRIAL  MOVEMENT.  In  the.de- 
. ..  . par  merit  of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  devoled  to  the  expla- 

ie,  as  a mapuiac-  Hampshire  at  their  June  session  1842,  of  which  you  nation  and  advocacy  of  the  novel  ilcctrines  of  Fourier 
turer  and  as  one  of  your  constituents  desiring  to  ex-  al.e  a member,  instructing  your  senators  in  congress  on  associated  industry,  we  notice  that  somethin-  has 
press  his  approbation,  to  beg  you  to  accept  the  ac- 1 an,]  requesting  your  representatives  lo  use  their  been  accomplished  in  this  country  on  a somewhat 

llorts  to  procure  the  passage  of  a law  by  con-  analogous  plan  to  that  urged  by  the  disciples  of  the 
gross  lo  refund  to  me,  with  interest,  the  fine  imposed  |,ew  theory  of  society. 

by  judge  Plait  in  1815,  for  an  alleged  contempt,  fee.  It  is  stated,  in  a cornmuriie.ation  from  gon.  A.  11. 
&1'.  Brisbane,  of  Georgia  that  he  has  constructed  a rail 

For  this  unsolicited  interposition  of  the  legislature  r()ad  in  that  state  7ti  miles  in  length,  with  lot)  laboi- 


of  New  Hampshire,  to  have  expunged  from  the  re-  rerS)  and  only  a cash  capital  of  $15  000— the  laborers 
| cord  this  iniquitous  imputation  upon  my  character  by-  being  the  owners  of  the  road.  The  cash  was  applied 


eompariymg  Makintcsh  overcoat,  for  which  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute,  and  w hich  I trust  w ill  not  be  less  ac- 
ceptable for  being  of  American  manufacture  and  of 
New  Jersey  stamp.  With  very  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant.  HORACE  II.  DAY. 

Hon.  Joseph  F.  Randolph,  | corn  uns  iniquitous  imputation  upon  my  character  ny  being  the  owners  of  the  road.  The  cash  was  applied 

...  Dcpresenlnhi'ein  coi.gress  Jrain  A . J.  I lhat  unjust  and  vindictive  Judge  Hall  sitting  in  his  to  the  support  of  the  workmen.  The  road  connects 

AcW  ortmmtelt,  ,\ov.  184-  j own  cause,  from  whose  fiat  there  was  no  appeal,  de-  the  Okmulgee  and  Flint  rivers.  The  cars  arc  to  be 

Dear  sir:  Your  favor  of  the  31st  ultimo,  with  the  ! serves,  as  it  receives,  my  sincere  thanks.  run  for  a time  on  wooden  rails,  which  have  been  laid 

overaoat,  came  safely  to  hand.  The  excellency  of  i Worn  down  by  affliction  and  debility,  I write  with  down,  and  with  horses  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
the  article  is  attested  by  the  premium  awarded,  a.  d j difficulty  and  seldom  attempt  to  wield  my  pen,  un-  hour,  until,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  road  i«on  rails 
is  only  equalled  by  the  mam  er  in  which  it  has  been  less  when  imperious  necessity  compels  in  vindication  can  be  substiuted.  In  add i t iti on  to  this  the  stock- 
presented  as  “expressive  of  lie  approbation”  of  my  j of  my  abused  character.  holders  of  the  road  own  large  tracts  of  land.  Thirty- 

official  conduct  by  a const itui  nt.  As  such  1 accept  ; For  vour  kind  expression  with  regard  to  my  public  0f  these  stockholders  were  poor  Irishmen,  who  had 

it.  and  return  you  my  thanks,  with  the  assurance  of  •.  character  and  your  kind  wishes,  I make  you  a ten-  been  thrown  out  of  work,  and  whom  -en.'  Brisbane 

its  being  more  highly  prized  by  me  for  being  of  I der  of  thanks  and  remain,  very  respectfully,  your ™ ~ 

“American  manufacture  and  of  New  Jersey  stamp most  obedient  servant.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

P cannot,  however,  silently  appropriate  to  myself  all  

the  merit  which  your  partiality  has  bestowed.  It 
true  that  the  bill  reported  by  the,  committee  on  nut 
nufactures 
I,  believe 
ported 

draughted  at  the  treasury  department,  modified  by 


collected  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  This  road  was  com- 
menced in  1839.  [Buffalo  Adv.  JVl 


THE  SILK  CULTURE.  A ta  rececent  agricultu- 
ral show  and  fair  in  Fredericksburg,  Mr.  Rees  Jewry, 


r • • 11,.,.  I 1 r l , I dl  IMI'IIV  rlllll  I '.III  111  r 1 till  I It  KMBII  li,  .Til.  HtUo  i»CV>  1 V, 

iacture&  •‘principally  emanated  from  my  ntMi,”  and.  *•/•'  i * 

i it  , u „ ’ ! ot  (ulpenper  county,  exhibited  a specimen  oi  silk 

jelieve,  became  the  basis  ol  those  subsequently  re- : r , ■ ‘ ‘ 1 r . , , . , , , v . , 

^ a . 1 fabrics  manufactured  by  his  daughters,  who  also  su- 

rted.  1 he  one  rinaiJy  acted  on,  however,  was  . . , , 4,  , J 5,  5 

i i y . , . . r/.  , , ! perintended  the  culture  of  the  silk, 

aughted  at  the  treasuiy  department,  modified  by  1 ,,,, ,, uu„..,i. 


The  articles  produced  from  rather  less  than  10  bush- 
els of  cocoons,  were  as  follows: 

14  yarks  of  cloth  (from  (loss  .silk)  value 
81  hamikerehiefs — sold  for 


relic ulcs 
purses 
shun  I and  1 


roil,  valued  at 


(,7  00 
81  00 
Jti  00 
2 00 
10  00 


the  committee  of  waysatid  means,  arid  amended  and 
improved  by  the  joint  labors  of  a portion  of  the  two 
committees.  Thus  arranged  the  bill  became  a law 
— not  a perfect  one,  it  is  true,  but  better  and  more 
calculated  for  revenue  and  protection  than  any  prior 
tariff.  Under  it  the  manufacturers  of  India  rubber, 
several  varieties  of  iron  and  glassware,  and  many 
other  articles,  have  for  the  first  time  received  a fair! 
protection.  Yet,  valuable  as  the  law  is,  I regret  to’ 
learn  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  “repeal! 
repeal!"  is  now-  the  cry;  and  although  i feel  grate- 
ful for  the  approval  of  my  official  acts,  as  evinced! 
by  the  late  election  to  which  you  allude,  yet  ldo 
feel  more  grateful  that  “New  Jersey  is  steadfast  iri 
all  her  attachments,"  not  only  to  “whig  principles," 
but  to  -‘the  protection  of  her  manufactures."’  lu-j 
deed,  with  some  of  the  richest  iron  mines  in  the 
world,  and  one-half  of  her  population  eng:  ged  in 

manufactures,  and  the  other  half  in  supply ir  g them  j TREATY  WITH  THE  OH1PPEW  AS.  We 
■with  produce,  how  could  she  be  otherwise?  The  ! gather  the  following  particulars  from  the  Detroit 
north  and  the  west,  like  the  south,  must  make  the!  Advertiser  of  the  31st: 

tarill  paramount  to  mere  political  considerations.!  It  is  with  pleasure  we  announce  the  Safe  arrival 
Protection  must  become  the  question  which  no  par- ; of  Mr.  Stuart,  the  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs, 
ty  nor  politician  shall  dare  to  negative  for  any  cause  who  left  this  city  two  months  since,  to  hold  a treaty 
whatever;  then  “repeal,  repeal,”  will  be  an  id le  cry,  I with  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior.  And 
and  the  interests  ol  home  industry  be  permanent  amt  I we  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  the  fact  that 
secure.  But  “this  interest,"  as  you  remark,  was  re- ! this  important  treaty  has  been  consummated  on 
cently  in  “imminent  peril,” — greater,  1 think,  than  is!  terms  highly  favorable  to  the  United  States.  Michi- 
genefady  supposed.  At  the  last  session  of  congress, ; gan  will  be  particularly  benefitted  by  it.  All  the 
when  the  tariff  question  was  embarrassed  with  the!  Indian  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  our  state  are 


SACS  AND  FOXES.  'The  editor  of  the  Iowa 
Gazette  attended  the  great  treaty-making  council 
between  gov.  Chambers  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
in  his  Iasi  paper  has  an  article  on  the  subject,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: 

“The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  perhaps  the  finest  look- 
ing Indians  on  the  globe—  of  large,  athletic,  and  per- 
fect forms,  and  most  graceful  carriage — arid  a brave, 
high  minded  arid  honorable  set  of  fellows.  There 
are  few  men  in  this  world  equal  to  the  celebrated 
Keokuk,  whose  commanding  oratory  raised  him  even 
in  bis  youth  from  the  common  ranks  of  his  tribe, 
and  placed  him  without  hereditary  right,  and  in  des- 
pite of  ail  competition,  at  the  head  of  his  nation. 
Many  statesmen  in  our  own  government  might  learn 


Total,  $11G  00 

Mr.  Jewry  bason  his  farm  a plantation  of  mulberry 
trees  which  is  managed  by  his  daughters,  and  he  gives  usefui  lessons  in  diplomacy's  and  many  of  our  best 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  proceeds  ol  his  cocoonry  v,  ill  orators  receive  profitable  itislrm  ti  ms  from  this  gift- 
ed Indian.  The  younger  son  of  Black  Hawk  is  the 
Adonis  of  his  tribe — and  is  probably  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  world.  He  is  six  feet  three  or  four  in- 


amounl  (when  in  full  operation)  lo  more  tlun  his  en- 
tire crops  of  wheal  and  corn.  1 1 is  establishment  is 
capable  of  producing  annually,  80  to  100  bushels  of 
cocoons.  This  is  decidedly  encouraging  to  the  silk 
cnterprizc.  [Richmond  Compiler. 


dies  high,  graceful  and  elegant  in  his  manners — and 
although  w eighing  perhaps  two  hundred,  he  treads 
as  lightly  asan  infant.  Kisli-lee-  hash,  a chief  of  much 
distinction  among  them,  is  also  a talented  and  fine 
looking  man — and  though  brave  as  Otesar,  he,  is  a 
regular  built  Brummel  exquisite.  He,  usually  sports 
an  ebony  earn;  with  a gloriously  large  and  bright 
brass  Head,  which  he  twirls  in  his  fingers  in  the  most 
elegant  style  imaginable  and  when  sitting  rests  his 
chin  and  lips  upon  the  brilliant  ornament,  a In  “the 
fine  old  English  Gentleman.”  He  is  a smiling  chap, 
and  celebrated  as  a gallant,  as  your  smiling  gentle- 
men usually  are.  It  was  rather  amusing  to  witness 
his  efforts  to  come  the  polite  thing  over  Ins  brother’ 
savages. 


compromise  act,  the  transmutation  of  parlies,  the  I now  ceded  to  the  United  States.  By  this  treaty,  Every  night  the  Indian  camp  was  converted  into 
connexion  with  the  land  bill,  and  the  vetoes  of  the  j about  fifteen  millions  of  acres  are  ceded;  about  S a vast  ball  room — and  every  variety  of  dances  known 
executive,  it  seems  almost  a miracle  that  an\  law  on  : millions  of  which  lie  in  Michigan,  and  7 millions  in  among  them  from  the  “clothing  of  the  dead.”  to  the 
the  subject  should  hate  been  passed.  How  it  did  - Wiskonsan.  There  will  now  he  opened  up  to  the  j Hat  boat  “double-shuttle,”  were  performed  by  them, 
pass,  or  to  whom  belongs  the  credit,  it  is  unnecessa-  j enterprise  of  our  citizens,  the  extensive  and  valua- 1 The  squaws  have  no  part  in  these  amusements,  and 
ry  to  particularize.  The  bill  became  a law  through  1 ble  mineral  region  on  Lake  Superior,  containing  the  ' usually  manifest  but  little  curiosity  to  v\  itness  their 
many  difficulties,  much  labor,  and  great  perseverance.  \ purest  copper  ore.  any  where  known,  and  besides,  in  performances.  It  is  anv  thing  but  dancing,  accord- 
ing present  shape,  with  the  land  clause  out,  it  had  | the  Vieu.v  Deserts  district,  where  minerals  were  not  ing  to  our  notions,  consisting  as  it  does  of  violent 


originally  but  lew  friends;  and  it  required  some 
nerve  and  patriotism  logo  in  advance  on  that  point. 
To  those  who  thus  stood  forth,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  saved  the  bill  in  its  passage,  are  alike  due  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  A portion  of  the  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  delegations  claims  the  me- 
rit of  preventing  the  passage  of  any  bill  of  partial 
operation,  by  refusing  under  any  circumstances  to 
vote. for  sucha  measure.-  Without  general  concert  se- 
veral members  mutilated  their  old  bills  by  striking  the 
land  clause  out,  and  determined  lhat  the  bill  should 
be  offered  in  that  shape  the  first  opportunity.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kennan,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  the  floor,  and  upon  his  motion  the  present  bill 
was  adopted  by  way  of  amendment. 

Did  time  permit,  1 should  like  to  inform  you  of 


supposed  to  exist,  silver  ore  has  been  discovered;  but  stamping  on  the  ground  to  ihe  measured  beat  of  a 
as  no  thorough  examination  has  yet  been  made  as  to  drum— a regular  tearing  of  the  earth — or,  as  a Mis- 

its  quality  or  abundance,  we  are  authorised  only  to  stssippi  indictment  expresses  it, --kicking  up  a d ~d 

say  that,  the  indications  are  thought  favorable.  The  fuss,  generally” — though  there  is  system  in  it,  and 
inexhaustible  and  valuable  fisheries  of  Lake  Stipe-  we  noticed  that  the  dam  ers  preserve  excellent  time 
rior  will  now  also  be  within  the  control  of  our  peo-  The  chiefs  and  braves  are  the  principal  performers, 
pie:  and  we  hazard  little  in  saying  that  a vast  and  in  lhe.se  scenes.  In  addition  to  the  beating  of  the 
lucrative  business  will  soon  be  established  in  fish-  drum,  the  dancers  are  enlivened  by  perhaps  the  wild- 
eries,  between  us  and  that  hitherto  but  partially  est  and  most  hideous  yells  that  ever  issued  from  the 
known  region  of  country.  It  is  said  that  much  of  throats  of  human  beings.  And  although  a good 
the  soil  between  Lake  Superior  and  Green  Bay,  is  Christian  might  think  lhat  all  Pandemonium  had 
of  excellent  quality — lhat  it  is  all  well  watered,  and  been  turned  loose  upon  our  prairies,  yet  strange  to 
its  lakes  and  rivers  abound  with  fish.  say,  there  is  music  in  the  horrid  compound.  When 

All  the  country  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  all  things  are  put  into  full  blast — the  drum  beating 
Mississippi,  for  some  distance  above  Fort  Sneiling,  — the  dancers  moving— and  the  singers  yelling — 
is  now  purchased  by  the  United  Slates  except  a small  hundreds  of  Indian  dogs  join  in  the  delightful  cho- 


the  many  members  to  whom  the  country  owes  much  ' and  valuable“district  yet  owned  by  the  Menomonees,  rus,  and  it,  is  their  that  the  air  is  made  redolent  with 
iu  this  matter;  but  I have  already  extended  this  let- 1 between  Green  Bay  and  Fort  Winnebago.  It  is  said  savage  sound  which  makes  the  listener  quake  while 
ter  much  beyond  my  intention,  and  will  therefore  that  by  this  treaty,  some  provisions  have  been  made  he  laughs  at  the  s 
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conclude.  Y’our  most  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  F RANDOLPH 

Horace  H.  Day,  esq 


superlatively  ludicrous  character  of 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians;  and  it  the  whole  scene  before  him.  The  younger  members 
is  gratifying,  also,  to  learn  that  those  wretched  peo-  of  the  tribe  amuse  themselves,  some  by  aping  the 
p le  begin  to  appreciate  the  value  of  civilization,  dancers  at  n respectful  distance,  and  others  by 
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wrestling,  foot  races,  & c.  Most  of  these  young  ras- 
cals leave  horses  of  their  own,  and  it  was  laughable 
while,  pitiable,  to  see  them  abuse  the.  poor  animals  by 
running  them  from  morning  till  night,  sometimes  in 
races  and  at  others  without  any  apparent  motive  but 
to  “cut  a plunge.” 

This  is  the  only  thing  we  have  against  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes— they  have  no  mercy  on  horses.  The 
abuse  of  these  noble  animals  is  the  meanest  sin 
which  any  one.  white,  red,  or  black,  can  commit.  It. 
is  a great  mistake  lit  >t  Indians  are  stoics,  misanthro- 
pic, or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  A more  sociable, 
communicative,  happy  or  laughable  set  of  fellows 
do  not  exist  any  where.  But  we  believe  it  not  only 
impossible,  but  impolitic  to  civilize  them.  They  are 
happier  as  they  arc — and  we  should  regret  any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  with  their  domestic  policy.  Place 
them  beyond  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  white 
settlements- keep  from  them  that  destroyer  of  hu- 
man happiness  among  all  colors,  the  death  dealing 
“(ire  water,” — and  government  will  then  have  con- 
ferred the  best  blessing  upon  the  Indians,  and  the 
only  one  for  which  they  will  feel  thankful. 

WAR  STEAMER  UNION.  The  U.  States  war 
steamer  Union,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard,  will  be  completed  in  about 
six  weeks.  A minute  description  of  this  vessel  has 
been  published  in  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  particulars: 

The  Union  is  166  feet  on  deck,  17  feet  hold,  and 
at  the  water-line  30  feet  beam.  In  the  construction 
of  the  hull,  hollow  lines  have  been  entirely  avoided; 
the  vessel  is  in  fact  two  wedges,  their  bases  meeting 
and  angles  form  ini' the  stem  and  stern,  both  of  which 
arc  nearly  perpencucular. 

The  rigging  is  nearly  all  of  iron,  there  being  only- 
two  iron  shrouds  to  each  mast;  these  shrouds  in  time 
of  action  can  be  unhooked  from  the  gunwale  and 
wrapped  around  Ihe  masts,  which  will  enable  those 
working  the  guns  to  give  them  a greater  range  for- 
ward or  aft.  The  wheel  stands  below  the  spar 
deck,  and  the  compasses  are  lit  from  the  berth  deck; 
by  this  arrangement  no  lights  are  seen  at  a distance. 
The  chain  cables  are.  worked  on  the  berth  deck,  and 
a cast  iron  capstan  (the  invention  of  commander  II. 
Cunningham,  U.  S.  N.)  is  placed  on  this  deck.  The 
capstan  is  admirably  arranged,  and  for  economy  and 
usefulness  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  similar  in- 
vention. 

The  galley  stands  about  amidships,  and  instead  of 
having  the  cumbersome  pipe  usually  attached,  it  has 
two -malt  tubes  passing  into  the  exhaust  or  safety 
pipe  of  the  steam  engine.  These  are  to  be  turned 
into  the  stack,  which  is  only  12  feet  long,  the  top  of 
which  will  be  below  the  foot  of  the  foresail  when 
the  bonnet  is  off;  the  coal  is  carried  amidships,  and 
not  at  the  sides  as  in  other  steamers.  The  vessel 
will  carry  about  three  hundred  tons.  The  maga- 
zine contains  copper,  air  and  water  tight  tanks  for 
powder,  and  in  case  of  tire  could  with  safety  be 
passed  through  the  flames,  and  thrown  overboard.  In 
addition  to  them  a large  cock  enters  the  magazine, 
which  will  convey  water  enough  in  a few  minutes  to 
float  it.  In  case  of  fire,  forward  and  abaft  the  en- 
gine are  two  watertight  iron  bulk  heads  dividing 
the  vessel  into  three  sections.  Forward  and  abafi 
these  bulk  heads  are  two  forcing  pumps  to  be  used 
in  case  of  leaks. 

The  two  engines  have  cylinders  twenty-eight  in- 
ches in  diameter,  with  five  feet  stroke.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  two  small  four  inch  cylinders 
placed  immediately  under  the  main  cylinder,  and 
enclosed  between  the  frame  work  supporting  the  en- 
gines. These  small  engines  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving  the  blowers  or  fans,  of  which  there 
are  two  in  front  of  the  boilers,  and  pumping  water 
into  the  boilers  of  which  there  are  ,four  ten  feet 
long,  containing  each  sixty-two  and  one-half  inch 
tubes.  Upon  each  boiler  there  is  placed  a steam 
drum;  each  boiler  can  be  connected  at  pleasure.  The 
fans  make  about  fifteen  hundred  revolutions  a mi- 
nute, and  the  furnaces  are  constructed  for  both  an- 
thracite or  bituminous  coal. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  framing  for  the  en- 
gines is  laid  is  of  strong  oak  wood,  about  one  foot 
thick,  and, bolted  through  the  bottom;  in  this  is  laid  a 
cast  iron  bed  plate,  upon  which  stands  the  framing  of 
solid  cast  iron.  The  frame  is  well  socured  by  strong- 
iron  bolts  and  cross  pieces  of  cast  iron.  The  supp  >ri ! 
for  guides  arc  cast  iron  as  well  as  the  guides.  The 
shafts,  cross  heads,  pistons,  connecting  rods,  crank 
and  eccentric  rods,  tie.,  are  all  of  wrought  iron  and 
beautifully  polished.  The  collars,  stuffing  boxes, 
bearings,  &c.,  contain  Bahage’s  anti-friction  metal. 
All  the  packings  arc  metallic, even  to  the  bilge  pumps. 
Under  each  engine  there  is  a square  heater,  contain- 
ing each  an  hundred  one  inch  tubes;  from  this  heater 
tile  water  is  carried  to  tiie  boilers  hot  by  the  small 
engines  above  spoken  of. 


In  front  of  each  engine  a beautiful  cast  iron  grat- 
ing platform  is  placed  for  the  engineer  to  stand  on 
and  start  the  engine.  In  front  of  the  engineer,  in- 
stead of  a hell,  there  is  an  index  with  the  words  writ- 
ten upon  it  “back,”  “go' ahead,”  “slow,”  &c.  A cor- 
responding index  is  placed  on  deck  near  t tic  wheel, 
with  the  same  words  written  upon  it.  By  moving  the 
index  at  the  wheel,  the  engineer  will  be  telegraphed 
to  accurately,  and  can  never  make  a mistake,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  with  a bell.  Each  boiler  has  a sepa- 
rate safety  valve.  In  order  to  take  the  pressure  of 
steam  off  the  steam  valve,  Kirkpatrick’s  balance 
valve  is  placed  over  it,  by  which  means  the  engine 
will  work  with  much  less  friction  than  with  the  ordi- 
nary valve  without  Kirkpatrick’s  arrangement. 


THANKSGIVING  BAYS. 


Whether  it  be  an  unusual  portion  of  piety  that  is 
abounding,  or  whether  it  lie  a sense  of  an  unusual 
lack  of  religion  amongst  our  people  at  this  particu- 
lar period,  that  has  impressed  those  who  have  been 
placed  as  rulers  over  us, — or  whether  it  may  not  he 
an  indistinct  apprehension  of  the  possibility  that 
the  predictions  of  the  AT i I le rites  may  for  all  be 
fulfilled  on  Ihe  23d  April  or  4t ti  of  July  next,  we 
will  not  presume  todeoide?  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
the  fuel  is,  that  there  is  an  unusual  number  of 
“Proclamations”  appointing  “Fast  Days” — or  days 
of  -‘Thanksgiving,  humiliation  and  prayer” — within 
a short  period  in  this  country.  Without  having  a 
list  of  the  whole  of  them  before  us,  we  insert  the 
following  as  part  that  we  find  enumerated: 


New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Maryland 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Indiana 

Michigan 

City  of  Savannah 


November  24 
November  24 
November  24 
November  17 
December  8 
December  14 
November  10 
November  17 
November  24 
November  24 
November  10 


If  this  practice  of  proclaiming  fasts  be  fraught  with 
good,  either  to  the  community  as  a whole,  or  to  any 
considerable  portion  of  it,  which  shall  overbalance 
the  evils  to  which  it,  with  every  other  human  de- 
monstration is  liable,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged  and 
countenanced.  On  that  subject,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  have  been  serious  doubts  entertained. 


The  practice  of  observing  fast  days  or  thanksgiv- 
ing days,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  executive  autho- 
rity, has  long  been  familiar  to  the  New  England 
states,  and  by  some  of  their  people  at  least  it  would 
seem  to  be  regarded  as  almost  essential  to  the  sanc- 
tification of  their  enjoyments  of  their  pumpkin  pies 
and  mince-meats.  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  the 
practice,  if  not  regarded  as  an  innovation  that  it 
were  as  well  to  let  alone, — has  at  least  been  gene- 
rally neglected.  This  neglect  has  no  doubt  been  by 
some  attributed  to  their  want  of  a due  degree  of  sanc- 
tity— to  indifference  to  religious  duties.  We  rather 
think  that  another  and  a more  charitable  construc- 
tion should  be  adjudged  Lo  them. 

The  observance  by  the  people  of  New  England, 
may  be  attributed  no  less  to  the  peculiarity  of  their 
early  government  than  to  the  piety  of  their  people. 
In  the  history  of  the  colonies,  we  are  told  most  of 
them  experienced  severe  distress  not  unfrequenliy 
from  want  of  an  adequate  subsistence,  when  the  sea- 
sons were  unfavorable  to  their  crops.  In  all  exi- 
gencies, it  is  natural  to  recur  to  a Throne  of  Grace 
for  supplies,  as  well  as  for  deliverance  from  other 
emergent  dangers.  In  New  England,  the  “general 
courts,”  as  their  legislative  bodies  were  denominated, 
by  no  means  considered  themselves  restricted  within 
those  limits  which  our  political  constitutions  have 
since  assigned  to  legislative  bodies.  These  general 
courts  paid  little  attention  to  the  common  Jaw  of 
England.  Whatever  the  colonial  or  royal  statutes 
did  not  forbid,  they  considered  themselves  authorised 
to  enact,  whether  in  legisiative,  executive,  judicial 
or  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Matters  of  faith  and 
opinion  were  considered  legitimate  objects  of  their 
attention.  The  common  relations  of  life  were  sub- 
jected lo  regulation.  The  blue  laws  of  Connecticut, 
amongst  many  other  such  provisions,  undertook  to 
forbid  a man  to  kiss  his  wife  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 
Exercising  these  ample  powers,  witches  were  burnt 
and  Quakers  hung,  under  the  most  pious  persuasions, 
and  no  doubt,  in  all  the  ardour  of  doing  God  service. 


It  was  under  this  authority,  and  engrafted  upon  the 
impulse  of  recurring  in  extreme  distress  to  “lasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer”  for  Providential  aid,  that 
the  early  | raclice  of  annually  appointing  one  day  to 
be  observed  by  all  the  people  as  a “fast  day” — a real 
fast,  a day  of  abstinence,  supplication  for  assistance 
and  relief — originated. 


This  custom  continued  long  after  abundance  lia-T 
smiled  upon  the  colonies.  At  length  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, more  considerate  than  the  rest,  objected  to  the 
practice  of  professing  such  special  need  in  the  midst 
of  profusion.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  more  be- 
coming in  them  to  appropriate  a day  to  “thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise”  for  Ihe  manifold  blessings  with  which 
a kind  Providence,  had  so  profusely  surrounded  them, 
especially  in  the  abundance  of  the  recent  harvest. 
The  suggestion  was  heartily  approved  and  adopted. 
It  accorded  with  their  appetites  as  much  as  with 
their  reason,  to  substitute  a feast  for  a fast, — and  from 
thence  came  the  practice  of  having  their  annual 
“thanksgiving”  day.  The  New  Englanders  now  make 
it  emphatically  a day  of  feasting  and  fat  things.  It 
has  become  peculiarly  a favourite  occasion  with 
them,  from  the  universal  custom  amongst  them,  on 
thanksgiving  day,  for  all  the  descendants  and  connec- 
tions of  each  family  to  assemble  under  the  paternal 
roof  and  partake  of  its  bountiful  hospitality.  It  is 
with  them  a time-honored  arid  patriarchal  custom, 
endeared  to  every  New  Englander  by  the  agreeable 
associations  with  which  its  recurring  recollections 
are  fraught.  Thanksgiving  day  has  become  one  of 
the  common  laws  of  their  land,  as  well  as  one  of 
their  greatest  enjoyments.  It  is  to  them  whatChrist- 
mas  day  is  to  most  other  parts  of  this  union.  Who 
could  ask  them  Lo  abandon  its  delights? 

Perhaps  it  was  the  force  of  an  education  under 
this  custom,  that  induced  the  editors  of  some  of  the 
public  jou-nals  south  of  New  England  to  urge  so 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  as  they  have  recently,  upon 
the  executive  authorities  of  other  stales,  to  attempt 
the  introduction  of  thanksgiving  days  in  states  over 
which  they  preside,  if  the  same  enjoyments  could 
be  called  up  elsewhere  by  the  simple  force  of  an  ex- 
ecutive proclamation,  there  would  be  some  apology 
for  the  innovation.  But  that  is  more  than  doubtful. 
It  would  he  long  before  a thanksgiving  day  elsewhere 
would  be  what  it  is  in  New  England;  and  there  are 
considerations  in  the  means  of  attempting  it  which 
would  seem  not  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  have 
urged  it.  As  illustrative  of  the  spirit  with  which 
those  intimations  have  been  given,  we  quote  a single 
specimen,  the  last  we  have  met  with: 

“That  Thanksgiving. — When  governor  Thomas 
appoints  a day  for  thanksgiving  in  Maryland,  we 
hope  he  may  not  make  it  too  late.  Delays,  we  all 
know,  are  dangerous,  and  a delay  on  his  part  might 
subject  us  to  the  inconveniences  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  a down-east  poet  He  says: 

Pumpkins  will  all  be  friz, 

Turkies  and  chickens  riz; 

Young  folks  curl  up  their  phiz, 

It  is  too  bad,  it  tiz.  [Ph.  Sun. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  there  havebeen  and  may- 
be again  and  again,  occasions  in  which  the  “ rulers 
oj  the  peojilt ” may  be  impressed  with  the  propriety 
of  calling  upon  all  those  with  whom  their  advice 
may  have  influence,  to  unite  in  a simultaneous  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  allwise  disposer  of 
events — or  of  invocation  to  him  for  his  special 
blessing, — and  when  that  impression  is  sincerely  and 
truly  the  moving  cause  to  such  a call,  when  it  is  felt 
to  be  a duty  to  high  heaven,  and  is  strictly  complied 
with  as  such,  whether  from  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
authorities,  respect  and  reverence  is  due  to  the  mo- 
tive of  the  invocation,  be  it  felt  as  obligatory  or  not. 
But  nothing  short  of  so  solemn  a sense  according  to 
our  notion,  can  authorise  the  “ calling  of  a solemn 
fist."  The  idea  of  degenerating  such  an  authority 
into  a mere  political  habit — or  of  adding  this  as  an 
executive  prerogative, — or  of  so  far  connecting 
“church  and  slate”  as  to  recognise  even  in  this  re- 
mote degree,  that  religious  authority  is  delegated  to 
the  too  often  graceless  incumbents  of  political  pow- 
er,— we  apprehend  to  be  as  incompatible  with  the 
proper  purposes  of  government,  as  it  certainly  is 
with  the  delegated  powers  of  the  governments  under 
which  we  live. 

There  was  a period,  long  since,  when  this  topic 
was  discussed  to  some  considerable  extent  in  this 
country.  Gen’l  Washington  when  President  of  the 
United  States,  if  we  mistake  not,  appointed  one  or 
more  fast  days — and  the  practice  was  then  objected 
to  by  some  of  the  pious  as  well  as  many  others  of 
his  countrymen.  'The  government  was  then  new. 
We  had  but  just  succeeded  in  separating  “church 
and  state.”  Whatever  might  possibly  lead  to  re- 
unite, them,  was  looked  upon  with  becoming  distrust. 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  prevalence  of  -this  dis- 
trust which  induced  the  practice  to  be  almost  entire- 
ly dispensed  wilh.  Many  years  elapsed  without  any 
“national  fast”  being  “proclaimed.”  President  Ty- 
ler signalized  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion by  recurring  to  the  practice.  The  occasion 
was  one,  however,  in  which  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation  feelingly  sympathised  in  the  solemnity, 
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It  is  most  true  that  a very  large  portion  and  espe- 
cially of  the  religious  professors  of  our  communi- 
ties, are  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  ol  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  and  of  humi- 
liation and  prayer  before  Him,  is  a respectful  ac- 
knowledgment for  his  goodness  and  mercies  which 
is  becoming  in  the  public  authorities  of  every  coun- 
try and  especially  of  every  Christian  country,  anil 
more  especially  of  a republican  Christian  country,  to 
make  a public  expression  of  ul  least  once  every 
\ear. 

The  motive  which  actuates  this  impression  in  their 
cases  is  estimable.  But  may  it  not  be  misdirected: 
What  would  most  of  those  same  individuals  say  to 
a proposition  to  engraft  such  a provision  info  the  de- 
legated powers  of  our  several  executives  that  they 
might,  at  discretion,  appoint  fast  days— feast  days — 
thanksgiving  days — and  days  of  national  mourning? 
What  would  they  say  to  arming  the  government  in 
any  form  with  the  power  of  prescribing  holy  days — 
or  of  setting  apart  times  or  days  for  religious  obser- 
vances, other  than  1 lie  Sabbath  day?  Oh,  that  would 
be  direct  recognition  ol  a religious  authority;  it  would 
be  a union  of  “church  and  stale”  at  once.  One  and 
all  would  bo  startled  at  the  proposition. 

Why,  if  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  power  is 
wholesome,  it  would  not  bo  better  that  it  should  be. 
expressly  delegated  than  to  be  usurped,  is  a ques- 
tion. 

Why  is  it  that  the  exercise  of  religious  power  is, 
according  to  our  republican  system,  forbidden  to  ac- 
company political  power?  Why  were  our  fathers 
so  determined  to  separate  those  powers;  so  cautious 
that  they  should  be  kept  separate? 

One,  one  all-sufficient  reason  was,  the  manifest 
tendency  of  political  power  to  vitiate — to  prostitute 
its  ecclesiastical  authorities— and  to  lord  it  over 
God’s  heritage — aye,  alike  over  the  mind  and  iieart 
of  man. 

But,  say  the  advocates  for  the  exercise  of  this — 
what  shall  we  call  it,  executive  authority?  no, — 
that  term  would  be  inadmissible.  The  idea  of  au- 
thority  is  disclaimed.  By  what  other  term  to  deno- 
minate it,  that  it  shall  not  be  equivocal,  we  arc  at  a 
loss  to  imagine — Ah'  ‘ Recommendation” — is  the 
term.  It  is  only  a recommendation.  People  may 
conform  or  not,  as  the)  please. 

How  far  people  are  left  free,  when  required  to  “con- 
form” or “non-eonform”  loan “isxecutiv e proclama- 
tion, M — even  though  it  be  tempered  under  the  soften- 
ed terms  of  “a  recommendation,”  (provided  confor- 
mity be  settled  dow  n into  a habit),  common  sense 
must  suggest  to  every  man.  True,  it  is  not  t lie  writ- 
ten law  of  the  land— lint  it  becomes  virtually  a law 
notwithstanding,  which  lew  will  be  leund  intrepid 
enough  to  disregard. 

But  after  all,  if  it  he  a wholesome  observance,  why 
object? 

To  be  candid  there,  is  something  revolting  to  our 
mind  in  Being  called  to  the  observance  of  religious 
duties,  by  persons  or  authorities  in  whom  we  want 
faith.  We  utter  this  not  in  reference  to  individuals, 
but  to  tha  place  and  to  the  nature  of  the  authority.  Va- 
rious religious  denominations  in  this  country  appear 
to  have  reposed  the  power  of  appointing  days  of  fasting 
humiliation  and  prayer  with  those  within  the  pale  of 
their  sect,  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient.- — 
It  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  have  faitli  in  the  au- 
thority so  reposed  as  well  as  iu  the  motives  by  which 
from  time  to  time  that  authority  is  exercised.  But 
are  they  willing  that  this  same  authority  shall  he  as- 
sumed and  exercised  by  any  and  every  graceless  be- 
iig  that  may  happen  to  he  placed  in  pa.lioular  sta- 
10ns  in  community?  Do  they  recognise  the  exercise 
of  so  solemn  an  act  as  that  of  calling  a whole  peo- 
ple to  quit  their  secular  concerns  at  the  “recom- 
mendation” of  a man  in  whose  moral  character  they 
may  not  have  an  atom  of  confidence  and  who  they 
know  makes  not  even  a profession  of  religious  piety, 
and  perhaps  respects  it  very  little  in  others?  We 
have  been  taught  to  consider  religious  observances 
as  a very  solemn  concern — and  that  none  should  sub- 
mit to  “fall  down  and  worship”  at  the  command  of 
any  other  authority  than  of  that  which  is  sanctified 
by  divine  appointment — we  mean  not  of  this,  that, 
or  any  other  church— but  of  that  faith,  whatever  it 
be,  in  which  the  soul  has  rested  its  hope  for  salva- 
tion. Delegate  such  awful  authority  to  political  men, 
or  recognise  its  exercise  by  every  man  who  may 
happen  to  obtain  certain  political  power — or  sub- 
mit to  being  periodically  and  habitually  summoned  to 
“thanksgiving,”  “humiliation,”  and  “prayer,”  by 
persons — ( places  can  illy  satisfy  the  incumbent — 
we  all  know), — whom  we  may  verily  believe  to  be 
not  only  uninfluenced  by  a single  devout  motive,  but 
who,  we  may  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  whol- 
ly influenced  to  the  “recommendation”  by  improper 
and  m.woiiny  motives, — and  the  observance  rnay, — 
nay  must  become  a solemn  mockery.  Was  it  not  this 


cause  which  inspired  the  holy  prophet  of  old  to  ex- 
claim. “To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  unto  me,  sailh  the  Lord:— 1 am  full  of  the 
burnt  offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts; — 
I delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs— 
or  ot  he  goats.”  “When  ye  come  to  appear  before 
me,  WHO  HATH  REQUIRED  THIS  AT  YOUR  HANDS,  TO 

tread  my  counTs: — Bring  no  more  vain  oblation; 
incense  is  an  abomination  to  me;  the  new  moons, 
and  Sabbaths, — the  calling  of  assemblies,— I can- 
not,— away  with, — it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn 
meeting, — your  new  moons  and  your  solemn  feasts, 
my  soul  hateth  — they  are  a trouble  unto  me — 1 ain 
weary  to  hear  them.”  Why  was  this  so?  Because 
they  had  degenerated  into  mere  political — formal — 
unmeaning — hypocritical  ceremonies;  v-orsliip  was 
commanded  by  presumptuous  mortals.  Ours,  it  is  true, 
is  only  “recommended”— hut  it  is  recommended  by 
“executive  proclamation,”  and  all  the  people  are 
expected  to  conform.  How  many  idols  have  been 
set  up,  besides  those  erected  in  the  Plains  of  Dura — 
and  by  like  authorities? 

Is  no  deference  to  be  paid  to  essential  concentra- 
tion of  political  power?  Are  we  not  commanded  to 
“render  to  Cresar  the  things  that  are  Cccsur’s,” — and 
to  be  obedient  to  those  in  authority? 

Show  meacoin, — Upon  what  is  this  superscription 
of  authority  stamped? 

Gold  though  it  be,  Cajsar  may  claim  his  tribute, 

| and  we  are  bound  to  render  it.  But  what  is  it,  but 
j a sordid  mineral  of  this  earth,  upon  which  man  was 
i created  to  tread,  and  above  which  every  divine  facui- 
j ty  within  him  was  designed  to  soar.  His  opinions, 
| even,  are  created  free,  and  Caisar  has  no  super 
! scription  that  should  stamp  his  image  or  make  il  cur 
: rent  even  in  their  humble  sphere.  But  w hen,  wok 
; ship  is  the  theme — it  becomes  us  all  to  see  that  w( 
j faithfully  “render  unto  God” — and  to  God  alone— 
“that  which  is  God’s.”  Let  Caesar — anil  all  other 
claiming  authority,  beware  of  encroaching  (here.— 
“ The  ark  of  the  Covenant  betw  ten  thee  and  thy  God, 
is  HOLY  UNTO  THE  LORD.” 
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The  gross  estimate  for  1837-’8,  .£4,521,501. 
Seamen  and  marines,  30,200. 

Stale  if  the  British  nary  in  October.  1840. 


Ships,  itc. 

l a com. 

Or  in  ary. 

Buildmir. 

T,m' 

Of  the  line 

28 

54 

23 

105 

Under  and  sma! 

1 149 

220 

34 

403 

Steamers 

65 

15 

7 

87 

Total 

242 

289 

64 

595 

Total  tonnage,  500  203. 

The  grots  estimates  for  the  year,  £5,659,051. 
Seamen  and  marines,  35,165. 

Slate  of  the  British  navy  in  1842. 

Ships  in  commission,  23  line  of  battle  ships,  34 
frigates,  73  steamers,  107  brigs  corvettes  and  sloops, 
10  guard  and  receiving  ships,  3 royal  yachts,  and  the 
gunnery  ships,  in  all  259  vessels  in  commission. 

(2)  Table  of  rate,  8fc.  and  cost  of  the  several  classes  of 
vessels  in  Great  Britain. 


Nmne. 

Class. 

i Number  of  guns. 

Weight  of  broadside. 

- c. 

33  cc 
O,  E 
E b: 

D E 

3.1 

o 

hr 

TO 

E 

C 

O 

E- 

Cost  of  ship  arid 
equipment,  excluding 
provisions. 

Britannia 

Line  of  battle 

120 

2,028 

8S6 

2.602 

£117,199 

Thunderer 

Do. 

81 

1.4SS 

615 

2 279 

86,896 

Blenheim 

Do. 

72 

1 224 

541 

1,741 

76.506 

Portland 

Frigate 

50 

872 

395 

1,468 

50,867 

Resistance 

Do. 

12 

70S 

280 

1 .063 

39,268 

Talbot 

Do. 

26 

376 

165 

500 

21.554 

Cyclops 

Steamer 

6 

472 

160 

1,195 

54,024 

Zebra 

Brig-sloop 

If. 

250 

115 

382 

13.413 

Brig 

10 

90 

G< 

235 

8 796 

| 

Schooner 

f 

30 

40 

183 

6 355 

I Bramble 

Cutter 

10 

30 

46 

161 

5 870 

In  a speech  during  the  discussion  of  the  naval  ap- 
propriation bill  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  its 
late  session,  Mr.  Cushing  referred  to  the  following 
statistical  tables  in  regard  to  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

(1)  State  of  the  British  navy  from  the  time  of  James 
IL  to  that  of  Victoria — (Miles.) 

British  navy,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  11. 
viz:  Men.  Guns.  Tons. 

108  40,420  0,550 
65  1,583  380 


the  British 

O J 

navy,  of  the  old  and  new  class— 

-(Miles). 

Guns. 

Tons. 

. First  rate, 

old 

120 

2,602- 

new 

110 

3.099 

Second  rale. 

, old 

84 

2 279 

new 

80 

2.609 

Thiid  rate, 

old 

72 

1.741 

new 

70 

2,212 

Fourth  rate, 

old 

50 

1,468 

i 

new 

50 

2.082 

Fifth  rate, 

Castor  - 

36 

1.293 

Pique 

36 

1 632 

Rated  ships 

Bombs  and  oilier  small 


(4)  Vote  of  men  and  money  fur  the  British  navy,  made  the 
31st  March  of  each  year,  as  calculated  from  the  purlin - 
101,832  inmt ary  estimates,  Hfc. 


;i  com. 

Ordinary. 

Buddi  ig. 

Teal. 

1834 

4,274.i84  26 

14 

113 

22 

149 

1835 

4,613,656  45 

99 

168 

93 

361 

1836 

4,809,835  9 4 

14 

87 

02 

103 

1837 

6.252.145  24 

127 

368 

117 

613 

Total, 

$31,393,151  59 

; Vessels,  total,  173  42,003  6,930 

I British  navy,  at  the  death  of  William  II.  in  1702 
viz.  ships  and  vessels  272,  tonnage  159,020. 

Navy,  at  the  end  of  Anne’s  reign  in  1714,  viz 
ships  and  vessels  147  tonnage  197,219. 
i Navy,  at  the  death  of  George  1.  in  1727,  viz.  ships 
, and  other  vessels  233,  tonnage  170,802. 

I Na  vy,  at  the  death  of  George  11.  in  1700,  viz.  ships 
412,  tonnage  320,104. 

| Navy,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  in  17S3, 
viz.  ships  and  other  vessels  617,  tonnage  500  781. 

| British  navy,  at  the  death  of  George  111.  in  1820, 
viz. 

1 Ships. 

Of  the  line 
Under 

Small  vessels 


Total  tonnage,  005,527. 

Number  of  seamen  and  marines,  20,000. 


viz. 

S .Tips,  do. 

! Of  the  line 
Under  and 
Small  vessel 
Steamers 


Total  tonnage,  544.416. 
i Estimated  sum  for  1830,  £5  595,855. 

Number  of  seamen  and  marines  voted  for  the  same 
period  29,000. 


Of  the  line 
Under  and  small 
Steamers 


1831 

. men  32,000 

£5,870.551 

1832 

27.000 

4.878  634 

1833 

27  000 

4 658  134 

1834 

27,500 

4 578,009 

1835 

26  500 

4 245.723 

1836 

33.700 

4,533,543 

4837 

34,165 

4,788,761 

207,865 

33,553,355 

(5)  Statement  showing  the.  aggregate  expenditures  of  the 


U.  S.  navy,  from  th 

1831 

1832 

1833 


year 


1831  to  1837  inclusive. 

3,239  428  63 
1,856.183  07 
4.947,718  00 


for 

the  year 

£2,229  904. 

r,  at 

the  death  of  George  IV. 

in  1830, 

III 

com.  Or 

dilutrv.  Building. 

Total. 

14 

75  18 

107 

&c. 

| 143 

262  64 

469 

7 

4 1 

12 

164 

341  S3 

588 

(6)  Statement  showing  the  tonnage  in  the  U.  S.  navy  at 
the  close  of  1830. 

In  commission  . . . IS, 637  tons. 

In  ordinary  . . . 25,606  “ 

In  building  . . . 25  729  “ 


Total  tonnage,  467,765, 


com. 

Ordinary. 

Building. 

Total. 

23 

59 

14 

96 

Ot 

163 

219 

43 

425 

42 

11 

1 

54 

To  the 

228 

289 

58 

575 

And  at  the  close  of  the  year  ls37 — 
In  commission 
In  ordinary 
In  building 

Total, 


69,982 

22,239  tons. 
26  305  “ 

20,780  “ 

69,324 


(7)  Cost  per  gun  and  man  in  the  United  States. 
From  1831  till  1837,  the  Briti-h  parliament  voted— 
207,865  seamen  and  £33,553,355  for  the  navy. 


Or  29,695  per  annum  4,793  236  per  annum. 


6 364  average  number  per  annum  of  half 

pay  officers  for  the  same  time,  and  we 

have — 
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the  charter  of  160!),  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooker!  in  this  “magnificent  sacrifice  of  Virginia 

and  1 suppose  she 


36,059  for  the  number  per  annum  of  persons  of  the  gentlemen  who  replied  to  me  would  undertake  j Poor  little  Delaware,  which  was  also  embraced  iu 
to  be  supported  by  the  annual  appropriations;  or,  the  to  set  forth  and  establish  the  validity  of  the,  title  ^ 

British  navy  cost  £648  52  per  mam  which  it  is  said  Virginia  had  so  liberally  surrendered 

From  1831  till  1837,  inclusive,  the  average,  appro-  to  the  United  States.  The  gentlemen  have  the  af-  I upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good 
priations  tor  the  American  navy  were  $4,481,736,  firmalive  side  of  the  question;  and,  as  they  claim  tin-  is  sliil  to  consider  herself  a dependant  province  of 
and  there  were  employed  in  the  navy  an  average  of  tier  Ibis  title,  it  is  their  business  to  prove  it  good.  I j the  Old  Dominion. 

7 443  mem,  including  all  officers  and  marines,  which  have  been  disappointed  in  not  hearing  from  them  on  I I cannot  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  th 
was  at  the  rate,  of  $602  54  per  man.  [the  subject.  I had  a desire  to  go  at  large  into  this  ; It  is  we 

British  naval  tonnage  iu  1831  544.416  tons. 

Do.  do.  do.  1837  467,765  *• 


Loss  in  seven  years  14  per  cent,  or  76,651  tons. 


U.  S:  naval  tonnage,  1831 
Do.  do.  1837 


63  984 
69,324 


occasion. — 

known  that  the  vacant  crown  lands  were 
question,  hut  1 perceive  that,  my  hour  is  so  near  its  j claimed  by  a large  portion  of  the  states  as  the  corn- 
j termination  that  1 shall  not  he  able  to  do  it.  1 will  j mon  property  of  the  whole;  that  this  claim  was  rcsis- 
j however,  beg  leave  to  occupy  the  time  that  remains  j ted  by  others,  and  that,  as  an  expedient  for  settling 
I with  a brief  statement  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  | the  dispute,  congress  recommended  to  the  slates 
1 facts  in  relation  to  the  title  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  j claiming  such  lands  to  make  liberal  cessions  to  the 


! cession  she  made. 


United  States.  The  first  proposition  of  Virginia  for 


The  title  of  Virginia  to  the  lands  west  of  the  Alle-  j ^cession  of  her  claim  was  made  in  January,  1781. — 

— | ghariitU  ami  northwest  of  the  Ohio  was  claimed  under 

Loss  in  7 years  less  than  1 pr.  ct.  or  680  ton9.  a charter  from  king  James  of  England,  granted  in 
The  force  proposed  to  be  employed  in  1841  and  1609  to  a corporation  called  the  London  company.  . .. 

1842,  including  the  home  squadron,  in  both  years,  was  the  members  of  which  resided  in  England.  The  cor- j ,nS  "'dehiiitely  postponed. 

1841  1842  | poration  had  the  powers  of  government  and  exercis-  ; S[’.cs,s  denied  the  right  of  \ lrginia  to  any  laud,  west 

' ; Alleghanies.  j he  acceptance  of  the  cession 
arnestly  urged  on  congress  by  the  delegation 


Her  proposal  was  not  satisfactory  to  congress,  a com- 
mittee of  which  reported  against  accepting  it.  and 
it  was  in  effect  rejected  in  the  spring  of  178.2  by  be- 
A large  m ijority  ofcon- 
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Frigates,  1st  class 
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Frigates,  2d  class 
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Sloops,  1st  class 
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Brigs  and  schooners 
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Florida  service,  store  vessels, &c.  4 
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N umber  of  guns 

1.276 

1,332 

Number  of  persons 

10  930 

1 1.790 

Cost  per  man 

$455  10 

$440  48 

Cost  per  gun 

$4,044  51 

$3', 994  97 

I poration  ......  ..  — — n — - , 

led  them  by  framing  laws  and  regulations  in  London,  |ot  " 

which  were  executed  by  its  deputies  in  Virginia. — j was  ear:  , 

| The  territory  granted  to  the  London  company  ex- ! Virginia,  and  her  proposals,  after  undergoing 
tended  from  Point  Comfort  two  hundred  miles  along  ; ^1,ne  important  alterations,  u ere  filially  acceded  to. 
the  coa-1  to  the  south,  and  two  hundred  miles  to  the  ' ^lcrc  is  ajundant  evidence  t.ial  toe  .largaiu  wiih 
north;  and,  by  the  construction  given  the  charter  by  Virginia  was  deemed  an  unfavorable  one  to  the  U. 
Virginia,  it  also  extended  west  to  the  south  sea,  anil  States  bv  a large  majority  of  congress,  and  that  it 


| north 
1 Virgi 

1 was  hounded  northerly  by  a line  running  northwest, 

; from  near  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey,  crossing  the 
; Niagara  river  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
. striking  the  ‘south  sea”  within  the  arctic  circle,  north 
! of  Behring’s  straits.  Its  southern  boundary  was  a j 


it 

was  finally  agreed  to  in  a spirit  of  concession  and 
liberality,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  Union.  Two  of  the  states,  however.  (Maryland 
and  New  Jersey,)  opposed  the  concession  to  the  last 
and  voted  against  accepting  it.  1 believe,  Mr.  S pea- 


line  running  west  from  near  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Ca-  , ^er,  as  ^ hetorc  said,  that  I lie  bargain  was  a hard  one 


embracing  reci  iving  vessels, recruiting  and  other  sta- 
tions, yards,  &e.  &e. 


rolina,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  California. 
It  thus  embraced  just  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
I territory  of  North  America,  and  was  of  sufficient  ex- 


Estimated  cost  per  man  and  per  gun  of  the  force  afoat  ] tent  to  comprise  fifty  states  of  the  size  of  the  pre- 


in  the  United.  Slates  Navy  in  the  year  1842. 


Whole  number  of  persons, 
Whole  number  of  guns, 


9,140 

954 


Appropriations. 

Cost  per  man. 

Cost  per  trim. 

Pay 

$215  71 

$2,066  82 

Provisions  - 

73  00 

699  33 

Medicines 

6 00 

51  57 

Ordnance 

12  00 

106  SI 

Wear  and  tear  - 

60  00 

593  53 

Contingent  - 

18  00 

153  14 

Total 

- $334  71 

$3,676  10 

Average  cost  pr  man,  1840,  1341,  & 1842, 

do.  do.  gun  “ “ “ 3,573  22 

(8.)  Complement  if  British  vessels,  as  given  by  Dupin,  1 provinces,  subject  to  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.— 


sent  state  of  Virginia.  The  whole  ofthe  present  state 
of  Maryland,  nearly  all  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
South  Carolina,  were  included.  In  1624,  a contro- 
versy which  had  arisen  between  the  London  compa- 
ny and  the  crown  was  terminated  by  a judgment  iu  the 
court  of  king’s  bench,  on  quo  warranto,  by  which  the 
corporation  w as  dissolved  the.  charter  vacated  and 
j declared  null  and  void,  and  ordered  to  be  resumed  by 
| the  crown.  It  was  resumed  by  the  crown,  and  never 
I afterwards  restored.  Virginia  then  became  a royal 
| government,  and  continued  such  until  her  severance 
i from  England  by  the  events  of  the  revolution.  Her 
boundaries  were,  of  course,  like  all  the  other  royal 


Bank  and  class. 
) 1st  class 
1st  rank,  ■ 2d  class 
) 3d  class 
n,  , ) 1st  class 

2d  rank>  | 2d  class 
„ , , i 1st  class 

3d  rank>  \ 2d  class 
1st  class 


page  93. 


There  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  dissolution  of  the 


Nominal  force,  (all  told.)  ! charter  was  satisfactory  to  the  colonists.  In  1642, 

......  1 rfr/.  Stori.lvc  wl.,,  U'.ie  tilt,  nrrnt.f  ll.o  />  ! , . i . . c t c 


4th  rank, 


2d  class 


, ) 1st  class 
5th  rank,  j 2d  c|ass 

j 1st  class 
6th  rank,  ■ 29  class 
) 3d  class 


900 

850 

800 

700 

650 

650 

600 

450 

350 

300 

280 

175 

145 

125 


on  the  part  ofthe  United  Slates;  but  I deem  it  too 
late  to  set  it  aside,  and  such  as  it  was  1 am  content 
to  abide  by  it.  1 think  Virginia  has  got.  much  the 
best  of  it,  ought  to  be  very  willing  to  do  the  same. — - 
[The  hour  here  expired.] 

PK  EVIDENTIAL. 


Bank  or  rating.  Total  of  war  complements. 


! George  Sandys.  who  was  the  agent  for  the  colonists 
! in  England,  but  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Lon- 
don company,  without  authority  from  his  principals, 
petitioned  parliament  for  a restoration  of  the  charter. 
When  the  colonists  were  informed  of  his  conduct,  the 
house  of  Burgesses  remonstrated  against  it,  disavow- 
ed his  proceedings,  and  assigned  at  length,  and  in 
strong  language,  their  reasons  for  preferring  the  royal 
to  the  charter  government.  The  old  charter  bounda- 
ries were  ever  disregarded  and  held  for  naught  by 
the  crown.  In  1632  the  charter  of  Maryland  was 
granted,  in  1662  the  charter  of  Carolina,  and  in  1G81 
that  of  Pennsylvania,  all  without  any  apparent  suspi- 
cion that  the  rights  of  Virginia  were  thereby  infring- 
/ft  . ,,  , , ,.  a , ed.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  revolution,  the  Allcgha- 

(9.)  Complement  of  American  vessels  by  the  last  general  nics  >re  a)wa‘.s  deemed  the  western  boundaries  of 

legu  a ten.  Virginia,  the  territory  beyond  those  mountains  being 

des-ribed  in  public  documents  as  “lands  lying  on  the 
back  of  Virginia.”  When,  by  the  peace  of  1763, 
England  had  acquired  an  undisputed  l i tie  to  the  terri- 
tory west  and  northwest  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  king 
under  an  order  in  council,  issued  his  proclamation 
forbidding  any  grants  of  lands  by  the  governor  of 
Virginia  beyond  the  sources  ofthe  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic,  reserving  to  the  crown  the  sover- 
eignty and  dominion  of  all  the  territory  not  included 
within  such  limits  of  t he  province. 

Tiius  the  matter  resled  until  the  constitution  of 
Virginia,  was  formed  in  June  1776,  when  a claim  was 
set  up  to  the  western  territory.  That  constitution 
contains  an  article  declaring  what  shall  be  the  boun- 
daries of  Virginia.  By  that  article  Virginia  very 
graciously  cedes — yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  “cede”  is  the 
word — she  very  generously  cedes  to  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  all  the 
territory  within  their  respective  limits,  arid  then  de 
dares  her  boundaries  to  he  those,  described  in  the 
charter  of  1609 — a charter  which  had  been  dead  and 
buried  for  a hundred  and  fifty  years  during  all  which 
time  notan  act  had  been  done,  either  by  Ihe  crown 
or  Virginia,  recognising  its  existence.  I suppose,  sir, 
a debt  of  gratitude  is  due  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  North  and  South  Carolina,  for  this  extra- 
ordinary generosity  of  Virginia,  and  I know  not  but 
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TITLE  OF  VIRGINIA  TO  THE  WESTERN 
LANDS. 


Extract  from  the  speech  of  -Ur.  }lall,  of  Vermont,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  June  25th,  1842. 

In  my  remarks  the  other  day  1 took  the  liberty  of 
questioning,  or  rather  of  denying,  the  title  of  Virginia 
to  the  Western  Territory  which  she  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  This  I did  in  answer  to  the  argument 
which  had  been  used  on  this  occasion,  as  it  Lad  been 
on  many  others,  to  show  that  the  United  States  were 
under  an  obligation  of  gratitude  to  Virginia  for  the 
liberality  of  her  cession — an  obligation  so  strong  as 
to  justify  and  require  the  payment  to  her  by  this  go- 
vernment of  a large,  if  not  an  unlimited,  amount  of 
pecuniary  claims.  Having  thus  denied  the  existence  I these  states  will  be  willing  to  assume  the  payment  of 
of  ibis  obligation,  I had  reason  to  expect  1 hat  some  ! their  boundary  land  claims  in  order  to  discharge  it. 


We  have  recently  inserted  several  articles  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assembling  of  a national  convention  for  no- 
minating candidates  for  the  next  presidency  and  vice, 
presidency  by  the  opponents  of  the  whigs.  Several 
of  the  leading  whig  editors  are  now  urging  that  a na- 
tional convention  should  be  called  for  nominating 
whig  candidates  for  those  offices.  The  S into  Ga- 
zette, Cliillicothe,  Ohio,  for  instance,  strongly  urges 
the  measure. 

From  the  Scioto  Gazette. 

“We  have  heretofore  presented  what  we  believed 
and  still  believe  to  he  unanswerable  arguments  in 
favor  of  holding  a national  convention  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  pre- 
sidency. The  experience  of  the  last  seven  years  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  such  a convention.  In  1836,  the 
whigs  had  three  candidates  for  the  presidency — each 
the  supposed  favorite  of  as  many  sections  of  the 
Union.  The  result  was  that  distrust  and  misgiving 
prevailed  among  our  friends— there  was  no  nucleus 
about  which  to  rally  the  whole  party — while  our  op- 
ponents were  united  upon  one  man.  We  charged  by 
sections — they  withstood  in  close  phalanx — ami  final- 
ly triumphed.  In  1810,  we  had  but  one  set  of  candi- 
dates for  president  and  vice  president — the  people’s 
candidates  against  the  office-holders,  and  vm succeed- 
ed. 

Now,  how  stands  the  case?  Henry  Clay  has  been 
proclaimed,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  first  choice 
of  a large  majority  of  the  whigs  of  the  country  for 
president.  But  lie  is  not  the-  unanimous  choice. — • 
Would  that  he  were:  but  even  in  that  case. a nation- 
al convention  would  become  necessary  to  nominate 
some  one  for  the  vice  presidency. 

By  state  conventions,  Massachusetts  and  Ohiohave 
nominated  Clay  and  Davis;  Maryland  has  nominated 
Clay,  and  named  no  one  for  vice  president;  Kentucky 
the  same:  New  York  has  nominated  Clay  and  ex- 
pressed her  preference  for  Tallmadge  for  the  second 
office.  In  Pennsylvania,. thousands  of  anti-locos  are 
out  for  Gen.  Scott,  as  a whig  candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency. Several  strong  and  influential  journals  es- 
pouse his  cause.  Writing  to  one  of  his  friends  in  this 
state,  Gen.  Scott  says:  “1  am  not  a candidate  for  the 
presidency  or  vice  presidency,  and  will  consider  no 
one  a candidate  until  he  shall  have  been  nominated 
by  a national  whig  convention.” 

Now,  wc  contend,  if  a national  convention  was 
necessary  in  1840,  it  is  doubly  so  in  view  of  the  com- 
ing campaign.  A meeting  of  the  whig  fathers  of 
the  land,  with  their  high  and  patriotic  consultations 
over  this  great  interest  would  give  their  choice  of  men 
as  candidates,  a sanction  which  would  have  in  it  the 
strength  of  hosts.  State  nominations,  however  popu- 
lar at  home,  are  often  merely  sectional  in  their  influ- 
ences— a national  nomination  bears  with  it  a dignity 
and  strength  that  ensures  a victory — when  the  enemy 
is  divided,  as  ours  will  be,  by  opposing  candidates  and 
claims. 
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. From  the  Lexington  Intelligencer  of  Ike  15th. 

We  copy  l lie  above  from  i he  Scioto  Gazette,  (Cltil- 
iicotiie,  oil io; ) and  although  we  have-  not  had  the. 
advantage  of  reading  ‘ the  unanswerable  arguments 


by  the  scuffle  between  the  eager  partizans  of  It.  M. 
Johnson  and  James  Buchanan.  The  governor,  Da-  j 
vid  R.  Porter,  is  exerting  all  his  patronage  and  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  Johnson,  hoping  to  obtain  the 


in  favor  of  holding  a national  whig  convention  ” with  i vice  presidency  for  himself.  Iri  Ohio,  governor  Shan- 
whirh  our  friend  and  brother  has  favored  the  public,  j non  is  distinguished  as  a devoted  partizan  of  Cal- 
yet  we  readily  concur  in  the  main  views  he  seems  to  houn,  and  the  Van  Buren  triumph  in  that  state  will 


take  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Clay  has  not  ac- 


of  course  ‘enure  lo  the  benefit”  of  the  great  nullifies 
It  should  he  remembered  that  in  Ohio  the  Van  Buren- 


cepted  any'  of  the  numerous  local  or  state  nomiria-  ' ites  are  unanimously  committed  in  favor  of  the  South  , 
tions  which  have  been  made  < f him  for  the  next  [Carolina  principles  of  free  1 rade  and  direct  taxation.  [ 
presidency;  nor  will  he.  we  believe,  permit  his  name  j In  Georgia,  too,  I\lr.  Van  Buren  stands  no  chance, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  that  office,  unless  ful-  j having  lost  the  vote  of  that  state  both  in  1840  and  in 
Iy  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a majority  of  the  1836.  He  is  odious  to  the  Van  Buren  leaders  there, 
American  people — the  great  whig  parly — desire  his  | as  the  cause  of  their  repeated  defeats.  Mr.  Calhoun 
election.  In  1832  his  own  opinion  and  wishes  were  j is  the  true  representative  of  their  principles.  The  | 
overruled  by  his  friends.  In  1836  he  yielded  to  Van  Buren  legislature  of  North  Carolina  is  also 
Gen.  Harrison,  and  his  never  lo  be  forg  tleri  letter  I strong  for  Calhoun.  South  Carolina  of  course  is  his 
to  the  Harrisburg  convention  in  1839,  as  well  as  his  | private  property.  Nothing  seems  to  be  left  for  Mr. 
conduct  during  the  political  campaign  of  1840,  af- j Van  Buren  but  a very  slim  chance  in  Maine  and! 
ford  evidences  of  his  self-sacrifice  loo  recent  and  too  ; Maryland.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  prospects  improve  every 
noble  to  be  easily  erased  from  our  memories.  It  j day;  and  he  is  also  the  favorite  candidate  of  a great  j 
may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  in  all  times  of  diffi-  majority  both  of  the  Van  Buren  states  and  the  Van  | 
cully  or  danger  when  the  mere  hunters  for  office  or  ! Buren  voters.  Even  m New  York  all  the  young  : 
the  timid  lovers  of  popularity  would  be  disposed  to  j men  of  the  party  are  enthusiastic  in  his  favor;  and  j 
shrink  from  the  contest — to  surrender  the  govern-  Mr.  Win.  C.  Bouck  has  declared  himself  a Calhoun 
menl  to  the  spoilers  arid  let  ruin  do  its  worst — he  has  ; man. 

never  faltered  or  failed;  he  has  always  nobly  and  | 

boldly  bared  his  bosom  to  the  severest  ‘ peltings  of  j A letter  frqm  Edgefield  (Mr.  Calhoun’sdistrict,)  to 
Ihe  pitiless  storm”  of  party  strife  and  the  poisoned  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Express,  dated  the  22d 
shafts  of  personal  malignity,  alike  “defying  the  one  ult.  says — “The  election  for  members  to  cur  state 
and  scorning,  the  other.”  Again  and  again  have  his  legislature  has  passed  and  the  “Palmetto”  state  has 
brilliant  talents  and  exalted  fame  been  our  shield  declared  that  John  C.  Calhoun  must  be  the  candidate 
and  buckler  in  the  battle;  his  gallant  name  our  or  a candidate  at  the  next  presidential  election.  One 
watch  word  and  countersign.  In  times  past  he  has  : of  the  principal  requirements  of  candidates  to  the 
ever  been  our  leader  in  scaling  the  fortresses  of  the  j legislature  was  an  advocacy  of  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the 
enemy — our  front  rank  man  in  resisting  their  as-  | future  presidency  of  the  United  States.  It  is  hardly 
saulls.  [ necessary  to  add,  therefore,  that  all  who  earnestly 

But  he  has  now  retired  to  the  peaceful  shades  of 
Ashland,  and  if  such  be  his  destiny,  there  to  pass  in 


desired  a seat  in  the  legislature,  acknowledged  their 
preference  for  the  great  “nullifier”  as  in  two  thirds 
quiet  happiness  the  remaining  years  of  his  eventful  j of  the  number  of  districts  in  the  state,  no  candidate 
life.  He  neither  complains  of  the  past  nor  chal-  couid  have  been  elected  who  dared  to  open  his  mouth 
lenges  t he  future.  His  great  deeds  have  already 
made  their  mark  upon  the  age,  and  neither  time  nor 
calumny  can  blot  out  or  eradicate  it.  His  cotempo- 
raries may  fail  Lo  do  him  justice,  but  history  and  pos- 
terity will. 

But  is  this  a time  for  us  to  give  him  up? — to  lose 
his  strong  arm,  his  intrepid  courage,  his  inflexible 
honesty,  his  matured  wisdom?  While  corruption  and 
dishonor  dare  to  show  their  unblushing  face  in  open 
day — while  treason  and  traitors  are  lauded  and  de- 
fended by  the  high  and  mighty  ones  of  earth,  who 
else  shall  vve  piace  at  the  head  of  our  column.  Who 
can  so  well  cammand  an  army  as  its  general  in  a 
thousand  combats,  with  his  many  scars,  all  in  front  ! 

"Who  shall  raily  the  troops  and  give  them  confidence 
and  final  triumph? 

Mr.  Clay  himself  could  not,  if  he  would,  transfer 
his  towering  popularity  to  any  other  leader,  any  more 
than  he  could  Ins  past  history.  His  unrewarded  ser- 
vices and  sufferings  in  the  whig  cause,  have  made 
him  bone  of  their  bone,  and  no  base  fear  or  timid 
policy  will  ever  induce  them  lo  give  him  up  or  aban- 
don hirn.  The  nomination,  then,  of  a national  con- 
vention or  rather  its  ratification  of  the  p topic's  nomina- 
tion, already  made,  would,  in  our  opinion,  give  linn 
such  conclusive  evidence  ofpublic  sentiment  as  would 
induce  him  to  accept  the  position  thus  assigned  him. 

Again,  as  our  friend  well  remarks,  a national  con- 
vention is  advisable  tor  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  entire  whig  vote  upon  one  candidate  for  vice  pre- 


against  Mr.  Calhoun.  Some  few  whigs  have  been 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives,  but  no  parly 
lines  were  drawn  in  the  districts  which  they  repre- 
sent; their  election  being  a voluntary  choice  of  the 
people.  South  Carolina  is  bent  upon  making  Mr. 
Calhoun  the  next  president,  and  depend  upon  it  she 
will  leave  not  a stone  unturned  in  effecting  her  ob- 
ject.” 

There  is  to  be  a “democratic  state  convention.”  to 
be  held  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  8th 
day  of  January  next,  “to  adopt  such  measures  as  may- 
be necessary  in  reference  to  the  nomination  of 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency, 
and  lo  appoint  or  recommend  a mode  of  electing  de- 
legates to  the  national  convention.”  At  a meeting 
of  the  persons  composing  that  party  in  Bucks  county, 
(Pa.)  on  the  14 tii  of  this  month,  it  was  unanimously 
determined  to  present  James  Buchanan,  of  the  same 
state,  as  the  “democratic”  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

GENERAL  SCOTT.  To  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  late  Dayton  barbecue,  Gen.  Scott  returned  the 
following  answer: — 

Detroit,  Sept.  22 d.  1842. 

Gentlemen — Your  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  address- 
ed lo  me  ut  Washington,  has  followed  me  to  this  dis- 
tant region. 

With  your  invitation  requesting  my  presence  at  the 


sident,  as. there  is  reason  to  apprehend  anon-election  | entertainment  about  to  be  given  by  the  wnigs  of 
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by  the  people,  if  the  names  of  all  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  now  spoken  of,  shall  remain  upon  t he  list. 
But  the  most  important  reason,  perhaps,  is  to  pro- 
duce harmony,  concert,  energy  and  self-devotion  in 
the  whig  ranks,  by  assembling  together  our  chosen 
friends,  "the  whig  fathers  of  the  land,”  to  hold  com- 
mon counsel  for  the  general  good.  'Phis  will  insure 


Ohio  to  the  whigs  of  Kentucky,  who,  in  1840,  so  mag' 
nauimously  postponed  their  first  choice  for  the  presi- 
dency, I am  highly  honored:  and  if  it  were  compati- 
ble with  my  position  as  a federal  olficer,  I should  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  midst  of  you  on  the  interesting  occa- 
sion. 

With  one  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the 


as  certain  and  glorious  a triumph  over  “veto  and  dit-  |)osj  interest  of  the  country  at  heart,  it  ought  not  to 
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to  ’’  the  traitor  arid  the  tarn-coat , as  we  obtained  over 
t lie  plundering  office  holders  in  1840. 

While  on  this  subject,  vve  hope  we  may  be  pardon- 
ed for  suggesting  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  the  place 
for  holding  the  convention,  as  most  accessible  from 
the  west,  -and  greatly  so  with  any  other  city  on  the 
seaboard  to  the  south  and  north.  The  time  about 
the  2d  Monday  in  December,  1843;  to  be  as  numc- 


bc  doubted  that  the  whigs,  appealing  to  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  will  be  as  successful 
in  1844,  as  they  were  in  1840.  Whetlior  that  one 
candidate  be,  as  ail  indications  seem  to  determine, 
Kentucky’s  illustrious  son,  or  any  one  of  hundreds  of 
his  followers,  my  prayers  fora  whig  triumph  will  be 
ardent  and  unceasing.  I have  the  honor  to  remain, 
i gentlemen,  with  high  consideration,  yaur  friend  and 


rously  attended  as  convenient;  with  power  for  each  ; bellow  citizen,  ~ WINFIELD  SCOTT, 

delegation  to  vffie  the  full  electoral  vote  of  the  state  | Messrs.  /-/.  Crane,  S.  Forrer,  H.  G.  Phillips,  R. 
represented.  I his  will  place  the  near  and  distant  | Qreen,  1)  .1.  Haynes,  and  Charles  flnderson,  correspon- 
gtates  upon  a perfect  equality,  and  express  the  voice  i committee. 

of  the  electoral  college.  j ° 

i GENERAL  CASS  NOMINATED.  A conven- 

The  New  York  Courier  thus  discourses  on  the  pre-  ! tion  of  the  friends  of  Gen.  Cass  assembled  at  Har- 
sidential  question:  ! risburg,  Pa.  on  the  2ith  inst.  and  passed  resolutions 

Mr.  Van  Buren  profits  but  little  by  the- result  of  nominating  him  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency, 
the  recent  elections.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  Van  Bu-  Hamilton  Alricks,  presided — and  addresses  were  de- 
renites  dare  not  mention  his  name,  and  are  distracted  livered  hv  David  Krause  and  the  chairman. 


From  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

A short  time  since  col.  R.  M.  Johnson  of  Kentucky, 
the  ex- vice  president,  and  col.  W.  R.  Johnson  of 
Virginia,  the  Napoleon  of  the  turf,  attended  by  spe- 
cial invitation,  Walsh’s  Olympic  Circus  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  house  was  thronged.  The  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  N.  C.  Register  publishes  the  following  inter- 
esting Johnsonian  correspondence  between  the  two 
gentlemen: 

Col.  Richard  M.  wishes  col.  William  R.  to  state 
whether  the  remarks  made  by  him  on  the  Camden 
course  ‘ that  Dick’s  chance  for  the  race  was  bine" 
had  reference  to  his  (col.  R.  M’s.)  running  for  the 
presidential  chair? 

Col.  William  R.  informs  col.  Richard  M.  that  how- 
ever blue  he  may  think  his  chance  for  the  race  in 
1844,  the  remark  made  by  him  on  the  Camden  course 
had  solely  reference  to  his  horse  ‘-Blue  Dick,"  running 
for  the  $2,000  purse. 

MR.  CALHOUN  ADVANCING.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  are  running  up  his  Hag  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  calling  upon  “ the  democracy"  to  yield  up  all 
other  preferences  and  come  up  at  once  boldly  to  his 
support.  The  tone  and  manner  of  these  appeals  for 
Mr.  Calhoun,  remind  us  strongly  of  the  time  when 
he  came  out  against  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the 
late  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  at  that  period  the  idol  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  republican  party.  But,  to 
our  purpose;  which  is  simply  to  state,  that  among  the 
new  lights  for  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  establishment  of  a 
new  paper  at  Mobile,  under  the  title  of  the  Alabama 
Tribune,  which  advocates  his  claims  in  a vigorous 
and  lofty  style.  [Balt.  Pat. 

NOMINATION  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  The 
democratic  state  convention  n et  at  Concord  on 
Thursday  week  last,  for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  congress.  Although  the  legislature  had  refused 
to  district  the  state  according  to  the  act  of  congress, 
yet  the  convention  divided  the  state  into  four  districts 
for  its  own  convenience,  as  follows: — 

Dis.  I.  Rockingham  and  Stafford  counties; 

“ II.  Belknap,|  Merrimack,  4 Hillsborough; 

“ 111.  Cheshire,  Sullivan,  balance  of  Merrimack 

and  Hillsborough. 

From  these  districts  they  proceeded  to  nominate 
their  candidates  as  follows: 

I.  John  P.  Hale,  of  Dover,  Strafford  co. 

II.  Moses  Norris,  j r. , of  Pittsfield,  Mer.  co. 

III.  Edmund  Burke,  of  Newport,  Sullivan  co. 

IV.  John  R.  Reding,  of  Haverhill,  Grafton  co. 

From  the  Pennsylvanian. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

We  subjoin  a highly  interesting  correspondence 
between  Henry  Horn  and  Marlin  Van  Buren,  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject  of  the  next  presidential  nomi- 
nation of  the  democratic  party.  This  correspon- 
dence, as  may  he  seen  from  the  date  of  the  letters, 
took  place  about  a year  since,  and  was  intended  to 
ascertain,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
friends,  the  feelings  and  views  entertained  by  him  in 
regard  to  the  matter  of  another  nomination,  a con- 
struction having  been  put  upon  his  remarks  in  reply 
to  the  Missouri  legislature,  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  fully  warranted  by  the  terms  used  upon  that  oc- 
casion. It  was  said  indeed,  that  he  declined  again 
being  a candidate,  even  if  the  people  desired  it,  and 
as  this  erroneous  conclusion  was  widely  circulated, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  obtain  the  means  of  cor- 
recting it,  when  the  proper  moment  should  arrive. 
Publicity  is  therefore  given  to  the  correspondence 
now,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  many  who 
are  anxious  that  it  should  be  before  the  public,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  reply  to  the 
observations  and  enquiries  of  our  fellow  citizen,  Mr. 
Horn,  are  such  as  were  to  be  expected  from  the 
sound  sense,  patriotism,  and  disinterestedness  which 
have  always  marked  his  character.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
though  grateful  for  the  many,  honors  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  people,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  enough  to  satisfy  rational  ambition,  is  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  compliment  that  would  be 
paid  if  he  were  again  placed  in  nomination.  Though 
once  defeated,  it  was  in  the  cause  of  principles,  the 
correctness  of  which  has  since  been  acknowledged 
by  an  overwhelming  re-action  in  the  popular  mind; 
and  should  he  still  remain  in  private  life,  he  has  the 
proud  consciousness  lo  reward  him,  that  his  conduct 
is  at  last  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  Thus  happily 
circumstanced,  he  neither  seeks  nor  declines  a nomi- 
nation, leaving  the  selection  of  a candidate  as  free 
as  possible,  to  the  choice  of  the  democratic  party. 
Should  he  he  Ihe  object  of  that  choice,  it  will  add 
greatly  to  the  favors  he  has  received,  and  he  would 
endeavor  to  show  himself  fully  worthy  of  this  re- 
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peated  confidence.  If  ii  should  fall  upon  another,  my  immediate  friends  upon  the  subject,  on  the  1 3 1 1 1 
he  is  content,  and  will  use  every  effort  to  promote  of  November,  1841,  I addressed  a note  to  Mr.  Van 
the  success  or  the  individual  selneUal.  This  is  the  Buren,  and  in  a few  days  after  vards  received  his 
proper  spirit  honorable  to  him  who  acts  under  its  most  satisfactory  reply,  of  which  I did  not  design  to! 
impulses,  and  pleasing  to  the  people,  by  enabling  make  any  other  use  than  that  to  which  I have  already  j 
them  to  see  that  their  trust  was  worthily  bestowed,  adverted.  There  is  howt  ver  nothing  private  or  con- 
With  tliis  temper,  democracy  cannot  fail  of  success,  (idential  in  it,  which  ought  to  bo  withheld  from  the  ! 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  prevails,  not  only  with  democracy  at  large,  especially  when  its  publication 
all  the  candidates  who  have  been  named,  hut  like-  is  demanded  by  so  large  and  respectable  a body  of) 
vise  among  the  ranks  of  their  respective  advocates.  > my  democratic,  fellow-citizens.  1 hasten  therefore 
Neither  individuals  nor  individual  preferences  will  to  transmit  you  the  correspondence,  to  be  used  in  i 
be  stumbling  blocks  in  our  way  to  victory  in  1844.  1 such  a manner  as  you  may  think  most  conducive  to  j 

1 the  interest  of  the  great  democ  ratic  party. 

Very  truly,  your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

' ' HENRY  HORN, 

fo  Andrew  Flick,  Evans  Rogers,  &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Philadelphia,  A 'in.  10,  1840. 

To  the  honorable  Henry  Horn: 

Sir:  It  has  been  understood  by  a number  of  your  j 
fellow  citizens,  that  about  a year  since,  in  conse  ; 
quence  of  the  w ish  of  many  democrats  of  Philadel-j 


Dear  Sir- 


Pliiladrlphin,  November  13 !h,  1841. 
-After  congratulating  you  upon  the 


phia  to  bring  forward  at  that  time  the  name  of  Mar-  j great  political  re-aetion.  and  the.  signal  triumphs  of  j 
tin  Van  Huren  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency  in  , the  principles  of  our  party  which  have  recently  taken  I 
1844,  a correspondence  took  place  between  him  and  . place  in  various  sections  of  the  union,  allow  ms  to  : 
yourself.  As  the  choice  and  nomination  of  their ; submit  a few  remarks,  in  relation  to  the  feeling; 
candidate,  now  strongly  claim,  as  they  ought,  the  ! which  exists  here  among  your  political  friends, 
early  attention  and  action  of  the  republican  party, ! Immediately  after  your  defeat  at  the  late  presiden-  j 
we  have  deemed  it  not  improper  to  solicit  irom  you  tin l election,  some  of  your  friends  believed  it*cxpe- 
the  publication  of  this  correspondence,  if  it  be  not1  dient  to  commence  at  once  the  campaign  for  the  next  j 
(as  we  presume  it  is  not)  of  a character  merely  pri-  presidential  contest,  and  to  place  you  m the  field  us: 
vale  and  personal.  Everything  connected  with  po-  j their  candidate.  Many  others  however,  regarding  I 
litical  questions  emanating  from  that  distinguished  ■ the  measure  as  emanating  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and 
and  patriotic  statesman,  possesses  the  deepest  inte- j a want  of  prudence  and  discretion,  discouraged  ini- 
rest  with  that  portion  of  Ii  is  countrymen  whose  prin-  i mediate  action  as  calculated  to  prejudice  rather  than 
eiples  lie  has  always  fearlessly  ami  faithfully  sus-  j promote  the  object  in  view,  and  finally  succeeded  in 


tained.  For  ourselves,  though  individually  none  of 
us  were  connected  with  him  during  his  administra- 
tion by  ties  of  office,  we  desire  to  lie  apprised  ot  h is 
sentiments,  because  we  trust  that  tie  will  again  be 
called,  by  the  cordial  arid  united  voice  of  the  Ame- 
rican democracy,  to  fill  the  same  high  place  which 
he  dignified  by  the  unbending  integrity  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  every  duty  of  which  lie  so  faithfully  dis- 
charged. We  are  not  insensible  to  the  high  claims 
of  patriotic  service  possessed  by  our  own  Buchanan; 
we  hail  such_  men  as  Benton  and  Calhoun,  cham- 
pions of  the  republican  cause  on  whom  its  highest 
confidence  might  he  worthily  bestowed;  we  readily 
yield  as  every  democrat  should,  to  the  selection  of  a 
national  convention,  pledging  for  it  our  ardent  exer- 
tions and  support;  but  we  believe  that,  on  this  occa- 
sion, every  motive  which  does  and  ought  to  actuate 
the  American  democracy  in  the  choice  of  their  can- 
didate, points  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  will  call 
him  to  complete  the  regular  term  which  that  demo- 
cracy has  always  assigned,  since  the  days  of  Jeffer- 
son, to  its  faithful  servants — that  the  .returning  as- 
cendancy and  triumph  of  those  sound  principles 
from  which  he  never  flinched,  and  of  the  great  pub- 
lic measures  which  he  suggested  and  adhered  to,  at 
every  peril,  will  bring  to  him  also  in  this,  its  truest 
form,  the  proof  of  his  country’s  remembrance  and 
approbation.  Respectfully,  your  fellow  citizens, 

Andreis  Flick , John  H.  Dobnerl,  Evans  Rogers,  IVm. 

V.  Pettit,  Sec. 

Philadelphia,  No v.  19,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  just  received  your  communi- 
cation of  this  inst.,  requesting  me  to  publish  a cor- 
respondence which  1 had  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  about 
a year  ago,  in  relation  to  the  next  presidential  elec- 
tion. It  may  perhaps  be  proper  for  me  briefly  to 
state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  correspon- 
dence. At  the  time  referred  to  in  your  letter,  it  will 
De  remembered  that  t here  was  some  excitement  and 
diversity  of  opinion  among  our  democratic  friends 
here,  in  regard  to  the  individual  upon  whom  the  party 
ought  to  unite  as  its  candidate  for  the  next  presiden- 
tial election.  Meetings  were  tie  Id , associations  were 
formed,  and  decisions  were  had  upon- the  merits  and 
claims  of  several  of  our  distinguished  citizens  for 
that  high  office.  In  fact  an  active  course  of  prepara- 
tion, which  has  since  in  a great  measure  subsided, 
seemed  at  that  time  to  indicate  an  early  commence- 
ment of  the  presidential  campaign. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  the  great  ability 
and  firmness  with  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  admin- 
istered the  altairs  of  the  government  during  a period 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  tread- 1 tulations  on  the  subject  of  the  recent  elections.  The 
ing  as  lie  emphatically  did  in  the  footsteps  of  his  : results,  great  and  gratifying  as  they  certainly  are,  do 
patriotic  and  popular  predecessor— the  bit  ter  and  re-  j nevertheless  not  exceed  what  those  who  place  a just 
lentless  opposition  which  he  was  consequently  doom-  confidence  in  the  people  of  tliis  country  had  a right 
ed  to  encounter  from  t tie  enemies  of  popular  govern-  ] to  expect— accelerated,  it  is  true,  in  point  of  time, 
inent,  and  the  base  means  so  successfully  used  to  I by  a natural  and  strong  desire  to  wipe  otf  the  tern- 
defeat  his  re-election,  gave  him  strong  claims  upon  j porary  stigma  affixed  to  their  character  by  apparent 
his  party  for  another  trial.  But  the  letter  which  he  1 success  of  last  year’s  buffoonery, 
had  previously  written  to  the  Missouri  legislature]  Your  observations  in  regard  to  the  presidency  are 
was  deemed  by  some  to  be  a sufficient  indication  of  of  the  same  friendly  and  disinterested  character,  by 
his  determination  not  again  to  become  a candidate]  which  your  whole  political  intercourse  with  me  has 
for  the  presidency.  In  tins  opinion,  however,  I did  ] been  distinguished.  There  is  nothing  personal  to 
not  concur,  and  in  order  to  sustain  my  construction  j myself,  in  respect  to  which  I am  more  anxious 
of  that  letter,  and  to  remove  the  doubts  of  some  of:  than  to  he  distinctly  understood  upon  nil  points  by 


deferring  any  movement  for  a time  sufficient  for  that 
reflection  and  concert  of  action,  so  necessary  after  a 
defeat  so  overwhelming  as  that  to  which  we  had  re- 
cently been  subjected.  The  tide  of  prosperity,  how- 
ever, having  turned  so  powerfully  in  our  favor,  the 
zeal  and  ardour  of  your  friends  have  not  only  been  j 
revived,  but  greatly  increased.  The  results  of  the: 
late  elections  in  every  quarter,  have  had  such  an  ex- 
hilarating effect  upon  the  minds  of  many  here,  that 
they  have  become  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
moment,  when  they  will  be  enabled  openly  to  take 
ground  in  favor  of  the  man  of  their  choice  and  ttie 
principles  they  cherish.  They  are,  in  fact,  anxious 
lor  an  object  upon  which  to  rally  to  prevent  distrac- 
tion in  their  ranks.  Is  llio  argument  that,  the  time 
for  action  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  agitation 
of  the  question  now  would  be  premature  and  inju- 
rious, it  is  answered,  that  the  question  has  already 
been  mooted  in  favor  of  several  candidates,  and  that 
should  we  longer  defer  taking  the  incipient  step  to 
bring  our  candidate  forward,  many  of  our  political 
friends,  whose  opinions  arc  not  entirely  settled  in  re- 
ference to  the  individual  who  should  be  the  candi- 
date of  our  party,  may  inadvertently  be  led  into  as- 
sociations and  connections  which  it,  would  he  difficult 
if  not  impracticable  for  them,  without  a sacrifice  of  I 
pride  and  feeling,  to  sever. 

It  is,  moreover,  urged  by  the  friends  of  some  of 
the  candidates,  that  your  letter  to  Missouri  bears; 
upon  its  face  evidence  of  a determination  on  your 
part  not  again  to  become  a candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. Although  I can  see  nothing  in  that  letter  to 
justify  such  a conclusion,  yet  as  many  honest  and 
well  meaning  men  entertain  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
it  may  be  important  to  remove  them,  so  as  to  make 
it  clearly  and  distinctly  understood,  whether  you 
may  be  considered  as  among  the  number  from  which 
the  democratic  party  may  select  a candidate  for  the 
next  presidential  term. 

In  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of  announcing 
your  determination  on  this  important  subject,  I am 
disposed  to  submit  entirely  to  your  own  views  and 
leelings;  and  anything  you  may  think  proper  to  say 
to  me  in  reply  to  this  communication,  shall  not  be 
publicly  used  unless  required  by  a due  regard  to  what 
may  appear  to  be  the  true  interest  of  tire  democratic 
party.  Very  sincerely,  your  friend,  &.e. 

HENRY  HORN. 

To  the  /ion.  Martin  Pan  Buren. 

Kinderhock,  November  26,  1841. 

My  dear  sir — I have  received  your  friendly  let- 
ter, and  do  most  sincerely  reciprocate  your  congra- 


my  political  friends,  and  this  t endeavored  to  ac- 
complish upon  the  particular  point  to  which  you  re- 
fer, by  my  letter  to  the  Missouri  legislature.  1 can- 
not at  the  instant  conveniently  refer  to  that  docu- 
ment. hut  am  quite  sure  that  what  I am  about  to 
say  will  not  vary  much  from  I lie  substance  of  it.  No 
one  can  be  more  deeply  sensible  than  1 am,  how  far 
t tie  honors  and  favors  wliic  h have  from  time  to  time 
been  conferred  upon  me  by  my  political  friends, 
have  already  exceeded  my  deserts;  and  nothing  ran 
be  more  certain  than  the  satisfaction  and  cordiality 
with  which  I will,  if  then  alive,  he  found  to  acquiesce 
in  the  selection  they  may  make  of  their  next  candi- 
date for  the  presidency. 

In  making  their  choice,  considerations  of  mere 
personal  favor  will,  I trust,  as  ( am  sure  they  ought, 
be  entirely  laid  out  of  view,  ami  that  individual  taken 
whose  selection  shall,  under  all  circu  nslauecs,  he. 
deemed  most  likely  to  ensure  success  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  democratic  party.  That  is  the  great  end  to 
be  accomplished,  arid  to  reach  it  all  subordinate  con- 
siderations must  be  disregarded.  That  I lost  my 
election  in  consequence  of  my  efforts  to  sustain  those 
principles  according  to  my  understanding  of  them, 
will  scarcely  be  denied  at  this  day,  by  any  one,  whe- 
ther a political  friend  or  opponent.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, with  unfeigned  sincerity  that  I assure  you,  that 
so  far  from  putting  forward  that  defeat  as  a gcouml 
of  present  favor,  1 look  hack  upon  my  course  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  that  period — duties 
which  seemed  to  me  alike  Main  and  imperative — 
with  feelings  and  recollections  which,  regardless  of 
the  personal  consequences  that  ensued,  afford  me 
more  real  satisfaction  than  1 have  derived  from  any 
of  the  previous  events  of  rny  political  life,  diversifi- 
ed arid  interesting  as  they  are  known  to  have  been. 

Whilst  such  are  the  lights  in  which  the  subject  is 
regarded  by  me,  and  whilst  I shall  most  assuredly 
never  take  a single  step  with  a view  to  be  made  a 
candidate,  I have,  at  the  same  time,  not  said  what 
you  inform  me  some  have  understood  me  to  say,  that 
I would  decline  the  performance  of  any  public  duty 
to  the  execution  of  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  think  fit  to  call  me,  and  which  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  station  I have  already 
held  through  their  favor. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  time  for  action  in  tliis  mat- 
ter, I do  not  know  that  1 can  add  any  thing  to  what 
was  expressed  in  my  Missouri  letter.  Nor  nave  1 
found  reason  to  change  the  opinions  therein  ndvan  :- 
ed.  It,  may,  I think,  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  nation  will  name  its  candidate  f >r 
this  high  office  in  abundant  season  for  the  next  elec- 
tion, and  that,  too,  in  a manner  best  calculated  to 
meet  the  feelings,  secure  the  harmony,  and  cement 
the  strength  of  that  great  a id  patriotic  party.  En- 
deavors to  forestall  their  action,  ofthe  character  you 
refer  to.  may  indeed  be  made,  hut  they  should  not  he 
permitted  to  discourage  those  who  de-ire  a fair  and 
full  expression  of  the  popular  will;  for  if  experience 
has  made  anything  clear  in  our  politics,  it  is  the 
certainty  with  which  personal  or  premature  efforts 
in  that  direction  will  be  discountenanced  and  ulti- 
mately discomfited  by  the  democracy. 

Tlie  presidency,  above  all  others’,  seems  to  he  a 
place  which  they  determine  shall  wait  their  free 
will  offering,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  will  neither 
allow  themselves  to  be  assailed  by  personal  importu- 
nities, nor  permit  their  selection  to  be  hastened  or 
impeded  by  ex  parte  arrangements.  When  the  pro- 
per period  for  making  choice  of  a candidate  shall  in 
their  judgment  have  arrived,  they  will  do  so,  and  he 
assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  those,  if  any  such  there  be, 
who,  unwilling  to  wait  their  movements,  arc  found 
to  have  made  themselves  busy  in  promoting  personal 
aspirations,  ho  wever  elevated  their  positions  in  other 
respects,  will  he  least  likely  to  be  made  the  deposito- 
ry of  confidence  and  favor.  Such  has  ever  been  the 
action  of  the  democratic  mind,  and  by  the  uniformity 
of  its  adoption  in  respect  to  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  the  subjects  submitted  to  their  supervision,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  added  to  the  many 
proofs  they  have  given  of  their  capacity  for  self-go- 
vernment. I am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant,  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Iienry  Horn,  esq. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS’  ADDRESS. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Boston  .Qtlas: 

Quincy,  1 Si/;.  Nov.  1842. 

Sirs:  In  the  address  to  my  constituents  of  trie  12lh 
congressional  district  of  Massachusetts,  at  Braintree, 
on  the  17th  of  September  last,  when  commenting  on 
the  result  of  that  compromise  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  whereby  the  house  of  representa- 
tives is  composed  of  t wo  classes  of  members,  these 
north  i f Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  representing  only 
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persons  and  those  south  of  that  line,  representing  feel  bound  to  say  that  nothing  but  the  generous  confi- 
persons,  properly  -and  slavery- — the  property  consisting  • dence  of  my  political  friends  in  the  state,  and  the 
of  twelve  hundred  gaillions  of  dollars  in  human  be-  J friendship  of  my  colleagues  in  the  senate  and  house 
ir)i>-s  1 stated  the  enormous  disproportion  of  all  the  : of  representatives  could  have  carried  me  successful- 
ofiioes  of  power  and  trust,  under  the  government  of  | ly  through  the  long  service,  in  the  difficult  times  du- 
the  union,  held  by  the  citizens  of  the  southern  or  | ring  which  I have  been  in  the  senate.  1 have  been 
slave  bolding  section  of  the  union;  and  in  the  speci-  ; there  now  two-and  twenty  years,  and  have  had  to  act 
fie  enumeration  of  individuals,  1 included  the  pre-  a decided  part  in  a succession  of  great  events:  and  it 


sent  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  though  with- 
out naming  him.  I have  since  received  a commu- 
nication from  General  Scott  himself,  informing  me 
that  he  is  not  a slave  holder,  and  1 very  cheerfully 


is  a great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  myself  sustained 
by  the  approbation  of  those  who  placed  me  in  such  a 
responsible  situation.  During  all  that  time,  my  motto 
has  been — “ every  tliingfor  the  cause — nothing  fur  men:" 


correct  the  statement  in  my  address,  so  far  as  respects  ! and  under  the  guidance  of  this  motto  1 have  been  for- 
him.  I tunate  enough  to  gain  credit  for  good  intentions,  and 

My  statement  was  made,  not  with  the  intention  of  for  exertions  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  country,  re- 
casting reproach  on  any  one,  but  for  the  purpose  of  | gardless  of  all  selfish,  personal,  interested,  or  indi- 
inviting  the  attention  of  my  constituents,  and  of  all  the  j vidua  1 considerations.  The  same  shall  he  my  course 
people  of  the  free  states  of  this  union,  to  the  extreme  until  J cease  to  serve  you,  and  come  to  spend  the 
injustice  suffered  by  them  in  the  distribution  of  the  ! evening  of  my  days  in  tjie  noble  stale  of  which  we 
power  of  the  common  government,  by  the  silent  ope-  are  citizens. 

ration  ol  that  provision  ol  the  constitution  which  j rfhe  ]jm;ts  of  this  letter,  and  the  few  minutes  I 
gives  to  the  south,  in  the  popular  representative  as-  have  to  give  to  it,  do  not  permit  me  to  dilate  upon 


senably  ol  the  nation,  representation  of  property  which 
it  denies  to  the  north — an  inequality  humiliating 
enough  in  itself,  but  aggravated  ten-fold  by  the  nature 
of  the  properly  represented. 

To  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  altogether  imma- 
terial whether  the  individual  public  officers  invested 
with  the  power  of  the  nation,  are  or  are  not  them- 
selves slave  holders.  As  citizens  of  slave  bolding 
states,  they  will,  of  course,  in  all  cases  affecting 
directly  or  indirectly  the  peculiar  institutions,  sym- 
pathize with  the  policy  of  the  states  from  which  they 
come. 

We  have  seen  the  operation  of  that  policy  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  very  recently,  upon  the 
nomination  Ql  citizens  ot  tree  states  to  the  offices  of 
secretary  of  state,  of  postmaster  general,  and  ol  min 


general  politics.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  federalists 
have  now  been  in  power  nearly  two  years,  and  have 
had  two  sessions  of  congress,  and  that  the  fifty  pre- 
vious years  of  the  existence  of  our  general  govern- 
ment do  not  furnish  as  many  instances  of  violations  of 
the  constitution,  violation  of  the  rights  of  states,  and 
of  individuals,  and  of  oppressive  legislation,  as  these 
| two  years  have  done.  To  enumerate  their  bad  mea- 
sures would  be  to  give  a history  of  their  acts  for  two 
entire  sessions. 

When  t his  party  came  into  power,  one  of  its  most 
conspicuous  members,  (Mr.  Webster,)  had  the  effron- 
tery to  say  that  they  would  open  a new  set  of  books, 
- — that  they  would  lay  away  the  old  books  used  by  the 
previous  administration, — and  take  ,a  new  set  for 
their  clean  and  patriotic  entries.  I understand  that 


ister  to  Great  I>i  itatn.  e laveespeem  y seen  t us  | aecountitig  officers  succeeded  in  preventing  this 
last  officer  baie.y  escaping  pi osc.ip  ion  as  an  njy.i  : bne  sc|leme  0('  laying  away  the  old  books  and  coin- 
tionist,  by  the  combined  opposi  ion  o sou  ici  a s.u-  ; ine(lcjng  on  a new  set:  but  if  new  books  could 
very  and  northei  n democracy— an  we  •K>ve  s,'Y‘  a j)0t  be  opened,  new  entries  have  at  least  been  made 

lic  jin  the  old  ones:  entries  which  were  strangers  to  their 
i pages  when  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  at  the  head 


southern  member  of  congress  boasting 
address- to  his  constituents,  that  lie  bad  received  a! 


formal  promise  Irom  the  present  a poslmas.ei  gene-  i (-  l)ie  g0Vernm6nt  and  democratic  majorities  filled 
ral.  that  no  abolitionist  snail  ever  be  appointed  depu-  I U|e  U,Q  |lou5e5  of  congress.  Among  these  new  en- 
t.y  postmaster  uuaei  nm.  ^ i *<*  ie<*  KeulJ  ° “1S  ! tries  vve  find  taxes,  loans,  unredeemed  treasury  notes, 

union  will  please  to  consium  h war  .veil.  L as  te  : prohibUirry  tariffs,  distribution  of  land  revenue,  non-pay 
lest  standard  of  aboiilio-ins  s o e ex*.  u ^ ' i oin  a l . /nent  nf  pUyiic  creditors,  protested  bills  on  the  government, 
participation  m the  public  offices  o ue  union,  un  y disgrace,  the  borrowing  agent  of  the  government  insulted 
will  perceive,  tne  extent  o sou  ie.  n pie  ensioii  m an  j jo,tro»e,  proscription,  a mandamus  act,  a habeas  corpus 
exclusive  monopoly  ol  ah  ofjicia  power  in  l ie  jjoveni  I lC(  anii  an  outlawry  act  against  the  states,  (this  last 


nient  of  the  United  Stales. 

it  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  other  officers  be- 
sides General  Scott,  in  the  list  enumerated  by  me, 
who,  though  coming  from  slave  holding  states,  are 
not  themselves  owners  of  slaves.  But  the  list  enu- 
merated by  me  included  only  the  highest  offices  in 
every  department  of  the  confederated  government. 
It  might  have  been  extended  into  the  minutest  rami- 
fications of  power,  with  a corresponding  general  re- 
sult. JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


The  editors  of  the  public  journals,  who  have  re-  [about  as  much  for  the  worse,  as  modern  federalism 
published  'from  the  Atlas,  my  address  to  my  constitu-  j (now  at  the  head  of  our  government  in  the  person 
ents  of  nth  Sept,  last,  will  perlorm  an  act  oi  justice  [ of  Daniel  Webster,)  is  worse  than  the  old  black 
to  Gen.  Scott,  anti  eonler  a lavor  upon  me,  by  repub-  cockade  federalism  of  John  Adams  and  Alexander 


lishmg  aiso  this  letter. 

Letter  from  Col.  Benton  in  reply  to  an  invitation  by 
the  Van  Buren  committee  of  Boonville  to  visit  that 

city. 

Jefferson  city  Oct.  £6,  1842. 

Gentlemen:— I have  to  make  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  the  democracy  of  Boonville  and  Cooper 
county  and  to  yourselves,  for  the  kind  invitation 
which  you  have  given  me  to  visit  your  county,  and  to 
accept  the  honor  of  a public  dinner.  To  visit  you 
and  to  remain  some  time  in  your  county,  in  common 
with  others  in  your  neighbor. mod,  has  been  my  in-  I 
tenlioii  lor  years,  and  the  agreeable  task  was  .com- 
menced in  181:19  and  intended  to  be  promptly  folio. v- 
ed  up,  but  lias  been  prevented  thus  far  by  the  long 
Bessions  of  congress,  and  the  extra  sessions  which  in- 
tervened. The  next  summer  will  bring  the  long  re- 
cess, and  it  is  then  my  intension  to  devote  my  whole 
leisure  time  to  my  constituents,  and  to  visit  many 
parts  of  the  stale  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them. — 
The  town  - of  Boonville  and  the  county  ot  Cooper 
would  not  be  overlooked  in  this  general  visit,  and  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  1 shall  take  an 
early  occasion  in  the  spring  to  be  with  you.  A fixed 
time  is  not,  necessary;  lor  as  I do  not  take  public  din- 
ners, and  shall  stay  iong  enough  to  see  my  fellow  ci- 
tizens individually— a way  of  seeing  them  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  that  of  large  masses — there 
wiil  be  time  enough  after  1 arrive  for  all  to  hear  of  it, 

- and  lor  all  those  to  see  me  that  will  do  me  that  honor, 
i thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  .approbation 
which  on  have  expressed  of  my  public  course,  and 


ubsotete  idea!"  that  is,  a national  bank.  I began  the 
war  against  this  bank  almost  “solitary  and  alone," 
twelve  years  ago  (for  I had  but  few  backers,  but 
among  them  JACKSON  and  VAN  BUREN.)  and 
have  lived  to  see  the  institution  in  dust  and  infamy, 
and  its  foremost  champion  contemptuously  referring 
to  it  as  “an  obsolete  idea.1’  But  he  has  a new  idea, 
yclept  exchequer  system,  winch  he  got  Irom  Nicholas 
Biddle  in  November  1841  (when  the  great  banker 
visited  Washington  city  for  that  purpose)  and  which 
idea. the  champion  gave  to  Mr.  Tyler,  who  presented 
it  to  congress,  and  u here  1 killed  it  in  one  speech. — 
It  is  to  be  brought  to  life  and  presented  to  us  again. 
The  exchequer  system  is  the  progeny  of  Biddle,  and 
the  substitute  for  the  defunct  national  bank,  and  the 
new  contrivance  to  put  the  credit  and  revenues  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  men  and  of  the 
party,  who  plundered  widows,  orphans,  men,  citizens, 
foreigners,  nations,  states,  railroads,  canals,  and  local 
banks  of  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and 
which  hundred  millions  they  would  have  plundered 
from  the  government  and.  people  of  the  United  States 
had  it  not  been  for  Jackson’s  vetoes  and  removal 
of  the  deposits, — Van  Buren’s  “uncompromising  hos- 
tility to  a national  bank."  Respectfully,  gentlemen, 
your  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 

THOMAS  IJ.  BENTON. 
Messrs.  Win.  Shields.  J.  D.  Blair,  B.  W.  Sharp,  IT. 
W.  Crowther,  F.  A.  Williams , J.  L.  Anderson,  E.  B. 
McPherson,  H.  E.  Moore,  J.  M.  Major. 

Committee,  Sfc.,  E{c.,  &c. 

ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  GEN.  HAMIL- 
TON. In  reply  to  certain  strictures,  General  Ham- 
ilton of  South  Carolina,  has  written  a letter  to  the 
Savannah  Georgian,  explanatory  of  that  to  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, published  in  this  and  other  papers  some  time 
since.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  in  1837,  having  been 
referred  to,  he  now  says: 

•‘Opinions,  sir  do  not  constitute  truth,  but  they  re- 
volve round  this  centre  of  light,  as  it  is  struck  out 
by  the  hand  of  time  and  experience.  We  must  catch 
its  rays  as  we  can.  The  error  I committed  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Biddle  was  in  regarding  secondary,  as 
equally  concurring  with  primary  causes.  The  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  with  the  presidential  Ukase  to 
the  state  banks  to  loan  them  out  freely  to  the  people, 
to  nourish  the  industry  of  the  country,  in  other  words 
to  foster  the  spirit  of  speculation,  combined  with  the 
veto  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  produced  a multiplication  of  state 
banks,  which  led  to  the  expansion  of  the  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  gave  a mischievous  potency  to  its 
enterprise  and  industry.  If  Mr.  Calhoun’s  plan  to 
renew  the  charter  of  the  then  Bank  of  the  United 
States  for  a period  of  twelve- years,  to  enable  it  un- 
der salutary  restrictions  to  wind  up,  had  been  adopt- 
ed, the  late  crisis  would  have  been  averted,  together 
with  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  befell  the  insti- 
tution itself.  This  statesman  saw  the  danger  ahead, 
and  had  the  wisdom  to  recollect  the  policy  of  mak- 
ing all  changes  in  the  circulation  of  a country  so  gra- 
dual as  not  sensibly  to  affect  the  standard  of  value 
until  the  community  was  entirely  prepared  for  the 
change.  The  disease,  however,  has  run  its  course. 
The  patient  is  dead,  and  vve  have  now  all  the  benefits 
of  a post  mortem  examination,  by  which  the  connec- 
tion between  the  causes  of  a malady  and  its  results 
may  very  clearly  be  established.  What  inquest  that 
great  and  unfaltering  coroner,  posterity,  will  pro- 
nounce, I think  cannot  be  doubtful. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Bid- 
dle, however  valueless,  was  written  in  the  spirit  of 
conciliation,  to  bring  home  to  this  gentleman  the  con-- 
viction  that  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States  proper, 
could  not  be  rechartered,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  humble  hope  that  it.  might  induce  Gen.  Jackson, 
under  this  admitted  state  of  things,  to  afford  what  he 
„„  , . had  suggested  was  yet  reluctantly  lingering  in  the 

nous.  And  they  will  do  it.  I he  country  and  its  ; resour“^  of  his  0VJn  filiancia|  wisdom,  a plan  of  a 
cause  and  not  men  and  their  schemes,  is  now  the  or-  j bank  ol  the  Unitej  states,  which  whilst  it  should  be 
der  ol  the  day,  throughout,  die  democratic  host;  and  sufficient)y  flexible  to  shrink  to  the  gauge  and  measure 
the  country  and  its  cause  will  be  attended  to.  of  his  COnsL,tutional  scruples,  “would,  nevertheless, 

Turning  to  our  own  noble  state,  we  see  the  demo-  be  equal  to  the  wants,  and  far  exceed  the  expecta- 
cracy  in  full  power,  and  ready  for  action.  Abase  lions  of  his  country.” 

currency  alllicts  the  state,  and  it  is  for  the  approach- 1 Gen.  Hamilton  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  is  not  in 
iug  general  assembly  to  apply  the  relief.  Small  notes,  : favor  now  of  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
depreciated  paper,  spurious  banking,  unauthorized  capital  to  be  made  up  of  private  subscriptions.  He 
issues  of  paper  Irash,  lawless  corporations,  and  the  desires  to  see  a national  currency  created.  He  ad- 
introduction  of  base  paper  from  other  states,  have  dressed  himself  to  Mr.  Calhoun  with  no  design  of  ad- 
been  the  curse  of  Missouri  for  some  time  past,  and  is  vancing  or  retarding  bis  progress  towards  the  presi- 
the  only  curse  that  now  afflicts  her.  it  is  no  longer  dency — but  because  he  knew  that  the  South  Carolina 
a time  for  theorising  about  currency;  practical  mea-  statesman  had  a mind  to  grapple  with  the  subject, 
sures  are  wanted.  We  see  the  evil — we  see  the  He  pays  Mr.  Calhoun  a high  compliment,  and  declares 
abuses  of  the  paper  system;  and  leaving  theoretical  : that  having  been  for  the  last  five  years  in  contact 
disquisition  to  metaphysical  politicians,  it  is  our  busi-  j with  the  first  public  men  in  most  of  the  governments 
ness  to  proceed  against  these  evils,  and  these  abuses,  j of  Europe  of  every  gauge  and  calibre  of  intellect,  he 
and  to  eradicate  them,  while  the  federalists  seek  to  1 has  no  where  met  with  his  superior.  Gen.  Hamilton 
perpetuate  them  in  order  to  drive  the  people  to  , thus  concludes  the  definition  ol'  his  views  on  the  sub- 
what  their  late  oracle  (Mr.  Webster)  now  calls  “an  jectof  his  former  letter;  “The  great  money  power  of 


pocketed  by  Mr.  Tyler,)  repudiation  of  private  debts 
| under  the  pretext  of  a bankrupt  Law,  and  a British  treaty, 

| of  which  1 cannot  now  speak,  but  of  which  my  senli- 
j meats  will  appear  in  the  speeches  which  1 made 
! against  it  and  which  1 left  at  Washington  to  be  pub- 
lished on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  Such 
| are  their  new  entries!  Finally,  the  federalists  pro- 
mised us  a change  of  times,  and  they  have  given  it. 
j This  promise  they  have  kept,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
they  have  kept:  the  times  are  changed,  and  changed 


Hamilton!. 

Two  years  ago  when  this  party  got  into  power,  I 
took  occasion  to  say  in  a letter  which  was  published, 
‘ that  they  would  have  a short  ride,  and  by  no  means  a 
many  one."  Bulb  clauses  of  this  prediction  have 
been  verified.  The  ride  has  riot  been  a merry  one, 
as  the  state  of  the  party  well  shews:  that  it  w ill  be 
short,  the  elections  now  going  on  sufficiently  prove. 
Democracy  will  soon  be  m power  again;  and  it  will 
be  lor  them  to  rub  out  the  new  entries  in  the  old  books, 
and  to  make  another  change  of  limes  by  restoring  the 
prosperity  of  the  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  administra- 
The 
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the  country,  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended 
should  r.  side,  with  that  authority,  whicli  in  this  con-  j 
federacy  presides  over  all,  or  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  This  power,  1 believe,  general  Jackson,  un-  j 
der  the  sinister  counsels  of  some  who  were  unworthy 
of  his  confidence,  greatly  and  mischievously  abused.  j 
I owe  the  gentleman  no  resentments.  You  mistake 
me,  if  you  suppose  l intended  to  abuse  him  in  the  | 
smallest  degree.  A good  humored  sarcasm  is  abuse  I 
in  no  sense  of  the  term.  J glory  in  spite  of  its  cost  in  i 
the  monument  he  has  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  is  destined  to  endure  as  long  as  the  ] 
mighty  current  of  that  noble  river  runs  with  unsub- 
dued majesty  to  the  ocean.  But  1 deeply  deplore  the  | 
final  award  which  posterity  in  its  fiat  must  pronounce 
on  his  civil  administration.  Let  it  rest,  however,  in 
peace.  Like  the  dead,  it  speaks  from  the  grave  for 
our  instruction. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  LEWIS  CASS. 

Paris  17  September,  1842. 

Gentlemen.  It  is  only  to  day  I have  received 
your  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  at  Danville, 
on  the  5th  of  October  next,  and  this  circumstance 
must  be  my  apology,  should  my  acknowledgement  of 
the  favor  not  reach  you  till  after  the  occurrence  of 
that  day. 

It  woul  i afford  me  pleasure  to  meet  my  old  asso- 
ciates in  arms,  upon  tiiat  occasion  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  celebrate,  who  defeated  the  British  and  Indian 
forces  upon  the  Thames,  and  restored  security  to  the 
north-western  frontier.  And  it  would  be  equally 
pleasant  to  join  them  in  tendering  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens our  thanks  for  this  kind  recollection  of  past  servi- 
ces and  in  interchanging  with  them  congratulations 
upon  the  advance  which  our  country  has  made  in  all 
the  elements  of  power,  and  prosperity  since  that 
period.  But  as  1 am  deprived  by  distance  and  by  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  of  that  satisfaction,  I must  con- 
tent myself  with  wishing  ail  the  pleasure,  which  such 
a commemoration  can  yield  both  to  those  who  give 
it,  and  to  those  to  whom  it  is  given.  1 trust,  however, 
I shall  soon  be  enabled  to  terminate  my  European 
residence  and  to  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
ratification  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
the  news  of  which  has  this  day  reached  us,  having 
removed  ail  apprehensions  of  immediate  difficulties, 
1 have  felt  that  myr  further  residence  here  was  un- 
necessary, and  by  this  conveyance  I have  requested 
to  be  relieved  from  the  mission  and  have  asked  per- 
mission to  return  home.  Presuming  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  measure,  I hope  to  reach  the  United 
States  by  the  beginning  of  December. 

Expressions  of  public  gratitude  by  commemora- 
tions like  that  you  design  to  celebrate,  are  the  no- 
blest reward,  which  an  Ameriean  citizen  can  receive 
for  any  services  he  may  be  called  upon  to  render  in 
defence  of  his  country.  The  late  war  was  forced 
upon  us  by  the  injustice  and  ambition  of  a foreign 
power.  We  should  have  forfeited  our  own  self-re- 
spect, as  well  as  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  had 
we  not  met  injuries  by  1 resistance,  and  defended  ty 
arms  the  most  precious  attributes  of  our  independ- 
ence. The  energy  of  the  government  and  the  spirit 
of  the  country  proved  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  we  can 
now  look  back  with  pride  to  the  victories  at  New 
Orleans  and  upon  the  Thames,  and  Niagara  and  to 
many  other  splendid  feats  of  arms  hy  land  and  water, 
where  American  prowess,  was  displayed  and  the 
American  character  vindicated.  Certainly  these  ap- 
peals to  force,  by  which  nations  assert  their  own 
rights,  and  too  often  attack  those  of  others,  are  deep- 
ly to  be  deplored.  But  however  w'e  may  regret 
them,  come  they  must  and  will.  And  woe  to  the 
people,  who  are  not  prepared  to  meet  them.  Little 
is  gained  by  receding.  National  honor  had  belter  be 
defended  when  first  attacked.  This,  I am  sure  is 
the  sentiment  of  our  country.  1 sincerely  hope,  that 
no  occasion  will  occur  for  its  practical  demonstra- 
tion. But  we  piust  put  our  trust  in  our  own  energy 
and  in  our  state  of  preparation  and  not  in  the  justice 
and  forbearance  of  foreign  powers.  And  if  the  con- 
test should  come,  I trust  we  shall  draw  wisdom  from 
the  past,  and  uniting  in  danger,  as  we  are  united  in 
interest,  prove  to  the  world,  that  our  institutions, 
which  secure  to  us  in  peace  a greater  measure  of 
happiness,  than  any  nation  before  enjoyed,  are 
equally  efficacious  in  war  for  the  defence  of  our  ho- 
nor and  independence. 

Iain  happy  to  see  by  your  invitation  that  colonel 
Johnson,  who  contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  will  be  present  at 
the  commemoration.  1 believe  l am  the  oldest  sur- 
viving officer  in  rank  who  was  in  that  action,  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  take  from  the  nation  under  pe- 
culiarly afflicting  circumstances  our  commanding 
general.  He  would  have  been  ready,  had  he  lived, 
to  render  the  full  tribute  of  applause  to  your  distin- 
guished guest  from  Kentucky,  for  he  was  always 


generous  to  llte  services  of  others.  But  as  he  is  taken 
from  us,  were  1 present,  it  would  gratify  me  to  per- 
form this  duty.  For  I accompanied,  but  without  any 
share  in  the  direction  of  its  operations,  the.  mounted 
regiment  in  the-  charge  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
combined  hostile  forces,  and  I saw  the  gallant  com- 
mander lying  bleeding  upon  the  ground  desperately  j 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  the  line.  But  fortunately  j 
he  needs  not  this  testimony,  for  li is  actions  are  parti 
of  our  history,  and  his  worth  is  acknowledged  by  his  j 
countrymen. 

If  this  letter  should  reach  you  before  your  festival  1 
has  passed,  and  should  the  occasion  be  proper,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  present  it  in  any  way  you  may  think 
appropriate.  I am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

Messrs  V.  Best,  M.  IF.  Jackson,  S.  Salisbury , i).  But-  j 
lock,  tV.  EhvcU,  Win.  Overfidil,  J.  II.  Broudhcad,  S.  < 
Fegely,  fyc.  Committee  of  Invitation. 

CHAMBER  OF  COM  M 13KOE. 


From  the  Boston  ..advertiser,  November  9. 

At  a mcetingof  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  this 
city,  the  subject  of  the  commercial  relations  of  our 
country,  in  reference  to  the  depressed  value  ot  our 
navigation,  was  discussed;  and  various  views  were 
presented  of  the  navigation  engaged  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  for  the  past  twenty  years. — 
These  views  were  generally  based  upon  the  official 
returns  from  the  treasury  department  in  Washing- 
ton, to  congress;  upon  the  reciprocal  treaties  between 
our  own  government  and  the  several  European  go- 
vernments; and  upon  the  exclusive  privilege  granted 
by  Great  Britain  to  her  navigation  in  the  carrying 
trade  to  and  from  her  colonies,  arid  the  results  to 
our  navigation  and  trade  from  the  proximity  of  the 
British  provinces  in  North  America  and  the  British 
West  Indies  to  our  northern  and  southern  markets 
for  the  great  export  products  of  our  country. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  the  conviction  that 
American  shipping  had  been  for  many  years  suffer- 
ing for  the  want  of  legislative  protection,  or  rather 
for  the  want  of  that  keen-sighted  legislation,  which 
the  governments  of  other  commercial  countries  have 
always  given  to  this  important  interest.  The  value 
of  the  American  shipping  interest,  if  we  refer  only 
1 to  (he  vessels  themselves,  exceeds  one  hundred  mil- 
• lions  of  dollars.  And,  if  we  refer  to  the  value  of  the 
collateral  investments  for  their  business  employment, 
we  may  add  fifty  millions  of  dollars  more.  This  in- 
terest, in  our  country,  in  comparison  with  that  in 
other  commercial  countries,  is  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  three  times  larger  Ilian  that  of 
France,  and  many  more  times  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  country.  To  briefly  show  the  comparative 
imports  and  exports  of  our  country  by  American  and 
by  foreign  tonnage,  for  the  past  eleven  years,  we 
now  make  a statement  from  the  treasury  returns  to 
congress. 

Jt  appears  that  for  ten  years  prior  to  1830,  the 
proportions  of  American  arid  foreign  tonnage  em- 
ployed i'll  carrying  the  imports  and  exports  of  this 
country,  did  not  vary  materially  from  'hat  year. 
TONNAGE 
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Thus  we  see  that  American  shipping  lias  dimrn* 
ished  from  its  proportion  of  the  increase  of  the 
commercial  business  of  the  country,  from  1831  to 
1810  inclusive,  369,000  tons  equal  to  30  per  cent,  on 
its  amount;  arid  that  British  shipping  lias  increased 
beyond  i's  proportion  of  the  same,  F 14,0 .10  tons, 
equal  to  70  per  cent,  on  its  amount.  The  foregoing 
statement  includes,  in  tlse  American  tons,  the  enroll- 
ed and  licensed  tonnage,  as  well  as  the  registered 
tonnage.  As  the  registered  tonnage  only  is  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce,  we  shall  find  a result  much 
more  unfavorable  to  it  than  is  there  presented,  by 
taking  it  separately  from  the  enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage,  which  is  merged  entirely  in  our  coasting 
and  fishing  business.  Taking  the  registered  tonnage 
for  the  average  of  ten  years  prior  to  1830,  and  the 
average  of  lO  jears  subsequent  to  1830,  it  appears 
that  the  actual  increase  is  only  1C  per  cent,  while 
(lie  increase  in  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  is 
more  Ilian  70  per  cent. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  our  imports  and  exports 
I have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent,  in  the  ton  years 
j subsequent  to  1830,  our  registered  tonnage  has  in- 
! creased  only  16  percent.;  whereas,  to  have  kept  pace 
with  I lie  increase  of  our  imports  and  exports,  it 
should  have  increased  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  most  prominent  cause  of  this  great  loss  to 
American  shipping,  and  great  gain  to  British  ship- 
ping, is  the  policy  of  the  British  government  in  se- 
j curing  to  their  shipping  the  exclusive  trade  with 
j their  West  India  Islands  and  their  North  American 
provinces;  by  their  prohibitory  duties  upon  ail  ar- 
ticles carried  directly  from  the  United  States  to 
their  West  India  colonies  in  American  vessels,  and 
their  repeal  of  duties  ori  the  same  articles  when 
carried  in  British  vessels  via  the  British  provinces. 
The  trade  which  formerly  passed  direct  from  the 
United  States  to  the  British  West  India  islands,  be- 
ing now  forced  through  the  North  American  pro- 
vinces. The  circuitous  trade  thus  permitted,  allows 
the  British  vessel  to  pass  directly  from  any  part  of 
the  British  dominions  to  any  part  of  t he.  li.  States, 
and  there  take  in  a cargo  either  direct  for  the  West 
Indies,  or  by  way  of  the  provinces.  The  local  ellect 
of  this,  in  British  North  America,  is  manifested  by 
(lie  rapid  increase  in  theirshipping,  thecost.of  which 
is  le  ss  than  it  is  in  the  United  States,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  their  relief  from  the  heavy  duties 
paid  by  the  American  ship  owner  on  almost  all  the 
materials  imported  for  his  ship.  These  facts  con- 
tribute with  others  to  enable  British  vessels  to  com- 
pete with  ours  to  our  disadvantage  in  our  own  ports, 
as  is  very  apparent  from  the  every  day  reports  of 
arrivals  arid  departures  at  our  commercial  cities;  our 
vessels  being  absolutely  precluded  from  competing 
with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  ports  of  the  British 
colonies. 

A very  able  report  was  made  by  Mr.  Cushing, 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  on  the  1 4th  of  April  last,  which 
closes  with  the  following  propositions  as  the  con- 
clusions to  which  the  committee  had  arrived,  viz: — 

1st.  That  it  is  the  policy  and  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  observe,  in  the  regulation  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  oilier  countries  principles  of  equably,  reciproci- 
ty, fair  competition,  and  mutual  advantage  -to  both 
parties. 

2d.  That  f he  existing  arrangements  regulating  the 
commerce  between  the  United  Slates  and  ttie  British 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  continent  of 
America,  are  unequal,  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  l he  United  Slates. 

3d.  That  so  long  as  Great  Britain  persists  to  apply 
to  the  vessels  and  productions  of  (lie  United  Slates, 
in  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  in  America,  pe- 
culiar regulations  of  commerce,  other  than  such  as 
regulate  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  territories  in  Europe,  it  is  the  right 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  the  necessary  consequence, 
to  apply  peculiar  regulations  of  commerce  to  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  in  the  ports  of  the.  United 
States,  entered  from  or  proceeding  to  the.  British  co- 
lonies in  A merira. 

4th.  That  the  continued  imposition  hy  Great  Bri- 
tain of  discriminating  duties  upon  the  productions  of 
l he  United  States  imported  into  tiic  British  colonies 
in  America  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  will  jus- 
tify the  imposition  by  the  United  Stales  of’ discrimi- 
nating duties  upon  the  productions  of  (he  British  co- 
lonies in  America  imported  into  the  U.  States  in  ves- 
sels of  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies. 

5lii.  That,  the  continued  prohibition  to  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain  of  t he  indirect 
voyage  between  the  United  States,  the  British  colo- 
nics in  America,  and  the  British  territories  in  Eu- 
rope, or  between  the  United  Stales  arid  one  and  ano- 
ther British  colony  in  America,  will  justify  the  pro- 
hibition by  the  United  States  of  such  voyage  to  the 
vessels  oi  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  in  America. 
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6t!i.  That  if  Great  Britain  see  fit  to  adopt  and 
pursue  a system  of  prohibition's  and  restrictions 
against  the  "United  States,  it  behooves  the  United 
States  to  protect  our  citizens,  their  commerce  and 
navigation,  by  counter  prohibitions,  duties,  and  re- 
gulations,-anil  to  decline  to  give  free  commerce  and 
navigation  in  exchange  for  restrictions  and  vexations. 

7th.  But  (hat,  before  having  recourse  to  measures 
of  legislative  restriction,  as  the  certain  means  of 
effectually  guarding  and  securing  the  rights  of  the 
United  States  in  our  commerce  with  British  colu- 
nies,  it  is  due  to  national  comity  to  recur,  for  that 
purpose,  to  friendly  negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 

And  in  conformity  with  these  conclusions,  they 
submit  the  following  resolution,  the  adoption  of 
which  they  recommend  to  the  house. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be, 
and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  British  government,  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting a permanent., equitable,  and  just  conventional 
arrangement  of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  shipping  interest 
that  this  resolution  be  carried  into  etfect,  and  that  it 
h.e  urged  upon  our  government  so  to  do;  as  also  to 
lqake  such  alterations  in  the  reciprocal  treaties  with 
the  other  European  powers,  as  shall  give  to  our  na- 
vigation, and  the  navigation  of  those  nations,  such 
advantages,  and  such  only,  in  our  commercial  rela- 
tions, as  shall  place  our  navigation  in  fair  competi- 
tion with  theirs.  A meeting  is  now  called  of  our 
merchants,  ship-owners,  ship-builders,  arid  all  others 
immediately  interested,  to  take  the  subject  into  con- 
sideration, and  act  in  relation  to  it  as  they  may  deem 
expedient.  This  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, the  9th  instant,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.,  at  the 
rooms  in  the  Tremont  bank  building,  State-street, 
and  alt  persons  interested  are  requested  to  attend. 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE, 
President  of  the  Boston  Ch.  of  Commerce. 

G-  Jtf.  Timelier,  secretary. 

Boston,  November  olh,  1842. 

In  addition  to  the  above  com  arative  statements, 
the  Boston  Advertiser  gives  the  following:  In  the 
vear  1829-30,  the  value  of  imports  in  American 
vessels  was  $66,035,739,  and  in  foreign  vessels 
$4  841,181.  Exports  of  domestic  produce  in  the 
same  year,  in  American  vessels,  $51,106,189;  in  fo- 
reign vessels,  §8,355,840;  foreign  produce  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  $12,776,529;  in  foreign  vessels,  1,610,950 
dollars. 

in  the  year  1840-41,  the  value  of  imports  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  was  $92,302,352;  that  in  foreign  ves- 
sels, $14,339,167.  The  exports  of  domestic  pro- 
duce in  American  vessels,  $92,030,898;  in  foreign 
vessels,  $21,864,736.  Exports  of  foreign  produce 
in  American  vessels,  $13  591,359;  in  foreign  vessels, 
$4,598,953.  . 

The  aggregate  of  imports  and  exports  in  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  the  former  year  was  $129,918,457;  and 
in  foreign  vessels  $14,807,971 — the  latter  being  equal 
to  11  4 per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  former. 

In  the  latter  year  the  aggregate  of  imports  and 
exports  in  American  vessels  was  $198,424,609;  arid 
in  foreign  vessels  $40,802  846 — the  amount  of  trade 
in  foreign  vessels  being  equal  to  20)  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  in  American  vessels.  It  appears  therefore, 
that  the  proportional  amount  of  trade  in  foreign 
vessels,  compared  with  that  in  American  vessels, 
lias  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  eleven  years. 

[Boston  Adv.  Nov.  8. 


THB  ALLEGHANY  COAL  REGION. 


From  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CHASM  IN  WILL’S  MOUNTAIN;  THE 
IRON  WORKS  AT  TROSTBURGJ  THE  TOWN  OF  CUM- 
BERLAND, &C. 

Frostburg , Alleghany  co.  J\Jd.  Nov.  14,  1842. 

1 am  here,  in  the  midst,  or  rather  on  the  top  of  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  standing  above  the  great  coai 
fields,  which  are  destined  in  the  course  of  no  very 
long  time  to  make  this  [dace  and  vicinity  teem  with 
a thriving  and  busy  population  and  with  innumerable 
furnaces  and  manufactures!  Indeed,  I was  surpris- 
ed— s0  little  is  known  of  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  improvements  already  made  here — to  find  that 
there  are  large  and  most  expensive  improvements 
made  to  develop  the  rich  ore«  that  now  lie  imbedded 
in  the  mountains  round  about,  and  that  coal  mines 
have  been  opened  and  are  in  partial  operation,  capa- 
ble of  supplying,  almost  to  any  extent,  the  rich  and 
peculiarly  valuable  coal  found  in  them. 

The  recent  opening  of  the  rail  road  to  Cumber- 
land aflorded  you,  and,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Patriot,  your  readers,  a knowledge  of  the  substan- 
tial character  of  the  road  and  the  highly  romantic 
and  beautifully  picturesque  country  through  which 
it  passes.  Any  reference  to  it  by  me  is  therefore 
unnecessary,  except  to  express  my  admiration  of  the 


magnificence  of  the  structure  at  several  points  of  its 
progress,  and  my- wonder  at  the  formidable  obsta- 
cles which  science  and  energy,  hacked  by  untiring 
attention  and  industry,  have  enabled  the  rail  road 
company  to  overcome. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  a thing  is  done  when  it  is 
done;  it  is  even  easier  to  attempt  to  underrate  the 
science,  and  skill  by  which  it  was  effected;  and  the 
mere  passer  by,  who  only  regards  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  is  carried  along,  may  be  excused  for  sup- 
posing that  this  great  work  was  made  only  by  an  ex- 
penditure «f  money,  forgetting  that  not  only  was 
great  and  peculiar  ability  necessary  to  obtain  this, 
money,  but  that  the  country  through  which  he  now 
so  easily  passes  wa°,  till  the  engineers  came  upon  it,  J 
remaining  in  all  the  rudeness  of  nature;  and  that 
by  their  eye  and  their  judgment  to  see  and  select 
the  very  line,  over  lulls  and  valleys,  through  which 
it  was  to  pass,  they  were  to  say  what  streams  were 
to  he  crossed,  and  where;  what  hills  were  to  be  cut 
down  and  w hat  passed  through;  how  this  difficulty  i 
was  to  lie  overcome  and  how  that  avoided;  and  then 
it  was  for  them  to  decide  which  of  the  many  ways 
nature  had  offered  was  the  best,  the  cheapest,  and  ' 
the  least  liable  to  danger  from  floods  and  storms.  I 
know  not  what  others  may  think,  but  this  1 say,  that 
to  have  selected,  as  lias  been  selected  on  this  road, 
the  rottle  over  which  it  passes,  and  which,  now  that 
the  road  is  completed,  every  man  who  looks  at  the, 
map,  and  knows  aught  of  the  topography  or  the  ! 
j country,  sees  is  the  very  best,  evidences  a genius  and 
[ a perfection  in  science,  which  claims  for  its  possessor  . 

| the  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  and  is  not  less  ho- 
] norable  to  him  than  his  country,  upon  whose  scienti- 
fic character  he  sheds  lustre  and  fame. 

| When  arrived  at  Cumberland,  you  may  well,  with- 
out  much  stretch  of  imagination,  fancy  yourself  in 
the  centre  of  a large  amphi-theatre,  rising  gradually  j 
I all  around  yon  till  it  reaches  the  tops  of  mountains; 

! some  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  The  first  thing  ! 

I that  will  attract  your  attention,  as  you  run  your  eye  ; 

• around,  is  the  wonderful  opening  which  presents  it-  ! 
;self  in  the  high  mountain  to  the  west;  and,  on  in-! 

1 spection,  you  will  find  that  it  lias  been  cut  down  | 
j from  its  top  to  its  base,  affording  a passage  to  the 
i Atlantic  of  the  rains  which  fall  and  the  springs  | 

| which  rise  beyond  it.  The  most  casual  observer  will  j 
j at  once  see,  what  the  geologist  is  able  to  demon-! 
j strate,  that  at  one  time  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  the 
mountain  at  this  point  was  united.  He  will  see  at  ■ 
j the  top  of  each  side  of  the  opening  the  strata  of  j 
earth  and  rock  corresponding  with  each  other.  He  j 
j will  find  scattered  along  its  precipitous  sides  the  j 
rocks  whicli  have  fallen  from  the  top,  till  they  reach 
: the  base.  He  will  find  in  the  stream  which  now  runs 
[ through  this  chasm  the  fragments  of  stones  that  have 
fallen  and  been  broken,  and  then  v\  ashed  by  the  ra- | 
j pid  current  for  a great  distance  below,  until,  by  the  j 
. friction  they  have  encountered  they  have  become  j 
| spherical  in  form  and  smooth.  Indeed,  on  all  hands 
you  have  the  irrefragable  evidence,  that  here  nature, 
j in  years  long  past,  has  effected  by  a sudden  outbreak 
an  opening  through  a dense  mountain  of  rock,  which 
would  have  defied  the  labor  and  skill  of  man  for 
years,  leaving  certain  only  what  it  has  done,  but 
! leaving  conjecture  and  fancy  to  suppose  the  means 
I by  which  the  work  was  performed.  Standing  mid- 
! way  in  this  wonderful  opening,  involuntarily  the 
lines  of  Coleridge  suggested  themselves  to  me: 

“They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder: 

A dreary  sea  now  tiows  between— 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 
Shall  wholly  do  away,  1 ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been.” 

The  chasm  on  the  mountain  is  called  by  the  peo- 
ple here  “the  Narrows,”  and  the  mountain  through 
which  it  passes  is  called  Will’s  mountain,  after  In- 
dian Will,  a domesticated  Indian  in  the  family  of  the 
Cresaps,  who  wete  the  original  settlers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  chasm  is  about  one  thousand  feet  high 
from  the  bed  of  Will’s  creek,  (Ihe  name  uf  the 
stream  which  passes  through  it,)  is  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  thousand  feet  wide  at  the 
top,  six  hundred  at  its  base,  and  is  perhaps  a little 
over  a mile  in  length.  Originally  the  national  road 
did  not  pass  through  it,  but  crossed  Will’s  creek  by 
the  bridge  near  the  court-house,  and  over  the  moun- 
tain. About  eight  years  ago  the  location  of  the  road 
was  altered,  so  as  to  let  it  pass  through  the  narrows, 
by  which  the  road  is  prolonged  some  two  miles,  but 
the  great  difficulty  of  ascending  a high  mountain 
avoided.*  You  now  cross  Will’s  creek  in  the  nar- 


*  It  is  due  to  David  Shriver,  fcl  q.,  die  skilful  engineer 
by  whom  Ihe  national  road  was  constructed,  to  noie 
that  that  portion  of  the  work  passing  over  Will's  moun- 
tain was  put  under  contract  by  his  predecessor,  and  in 
-Licit  progress  of  construction  as  precluded  his  adoplintt 
the  route  now  used  through  the  narrows  or  gap  in  Will’s 
mountain. 


rows  by  a beautiful  stone  bridge  erected  by  the  Unit- 
ed Stales  government  at  the  lime  the  location  was 
changed.  I may  mention  here  that  (he  national  road 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  as 
far  as  it  has  been  completed,  is  now  no  longer  held 
by  the  government,  having  been  ceded  to  the  states 
through  which  it  passes  some  six  years  ago,  the 
states  agreeing  to  keep  it  in  order  and  to  allow  the 
United  States  government  to  use  it  free  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  mail,  &c.  Since  then  there  have 
been  turnpike  gates  erected  on  the  road,  and  toll  is 
now  charged  as  on  other  turnpike  roads,  the  whole 
of  which  toll  is  expended  in  keeping  the  road  in  re- 
pair. 

Frostburg,  the  point  from  which  I write  you,  is 
situated  some  twelve  miles  above  Cumberland,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  (lie  Savage  mountain,  about 
three  miles  below  its  summit.  From  the  top  of  this 
mountain  you  have  a wide  and  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  whole  country,  with  its  valleys  and  mountains 
and  forests,  a prospect  which  will  more  than  repay 
(in  the  estimation  of  every  lover  of  nature)  a visit  to 
the  place. 

The  Savage  mountain  forms  the  ridge  which  di- 
vides the  western  waters  from  those  which  flow  east 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  one  of  the  nr  st  elevated  of 
the  ranges  that  const  tute  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Frostburg  is  situated  upon  a spur  of  the  mountain, 
upon  the  south  or  west  side  of  which  George’s  creek 
takes  its  rise,  and  runs  its  course  some  twenty  miles 
through  the  coal  field  to  Westernport,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Potomac  river;  on  the  noith  or  east 
side  of  this. spur,  Jenning’s  and  Braddock’s  runs  have 
their  source,  uniting  through  Will’s  creek  with  the 
Potomac,  at  Cumberland,  thirty  miles  below  West- 
ernport. 

Notwithstanding  the  well  authenticated  statements 
concerning  the  treasures  of  coal  and  iron  buried  be- 
neath the  soil  of  this  region,  there  were  many  persons 
so  cautious  as  to  withhold  belief  to  a very  late  date; 
but  their  scepticism  has  gradually  yielded  before  the 
concurring  testimony  of  the  numerous  visiters  who 
have  been  attracted  to  this  quarter  in  the  prospect 
of  the  completion  of  the  rail  road.  Sdlne  years  ago 
a distinguished  scientific  gentleman  put  down  the  re- 
liable amount  of  coal  for  a minimum  at  1,690,000,001) 
tons,  which,  large  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  is  not  more  than  a quarter  of  the  true 
amount. 

The  two  manufacturing  companies  who  have  made 
the  greatest  demonstrations  of  their  designs  are  the 
Lonaeoning  and  the  Mount  Savage.  The  Lonacon- 
ing  iron  works  are  upon  George’s  Creek,  the  centre 
of  the  coal  field.  The  Mount  Savage  works  are  at 
a very  lavorable  point,  where  Jenning’s  run  cuts  into 
the  heart  of  the  coal  and  iron  treasures.  The  latter 
company  are  now  about  to  go  into  vigorous  opera- 
tion, after  four  years  unceasing  preparations:  ahout 
one  year  ago  they  made  one  thousand  tons  of  pig 
metal,  demonstrating  the  richness  of  their  ores  and 
the  superiority  of  the  metal.  This  metal  they  are 
now  holding  on  to  until  they  get  their  rolling  mills 
in  readiness,  when  they  offer  to  furnish  the  rails  for 
the  extension  of  tbe.  rail  road  westward.  The  build- 
ings for  the  latter  purpose  are.  on  a scale  of  magnifi- 
cence corresponding  to  the  designs  of  the  company, 
a single  one  covering  an  a"re  of  ground.  The  Mount 
Savage  company  have  two  large  stacks  or  furnaces 
for  smelting  ores,  the  bellows  or  blasts  of  which  are 
worked  by  steam  engine,  of  the  largest  size,  which 
throws  a stream  of  hot  air  of  immense  power  upon 
the  furnaces.  They  have  also  an  extensive  machine 
shop,  in  which  they  are  now  making  the  machinery 
for  their  rolling  mills,  &c.  There  are  also  fine,  large, 
and  most  substantial  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  president  and  workmen  engaged  by  the 
company.  The  president  is  colonel  Young,  for  some 
time  the  manager  of  extensive  works  ort  the  North 
river,  and  who  unites  the  characteristics  of  the  po- 
lished and  hospitable  gentleman  with  scientific  and 
vigilant  officer. 

The  buildings  of  the  Lonaeoning  company  com- 
prise one  of  the  largest  stacks,  or  blast  furnaces,  m 
the  country,  to  which  the  ore,  is  conducted  by  a rail 
road  on  which  the  loaded  cars  descend  by  their  own 
gravity,  and  at  the  same  time  draw  up  the  empty 
ones.  Besides  this,  they  have  upon  the  waters  of 
George’s  creek  a grist  mill  and  saw  mill,  construct- 
ed with  all  the  modern  improvements.  They  have 
a machine  shop,  a large  store  iiouse,  and  numerous 
substantial  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
officers,  workmen,  &c.  There  is  also  here  a church, 
erected  by  the  company. 

The  furnaces  of  this  company,  after  a successful 
attempt  to  make  iron,  have  gone  out  of  blast,  and  are 
only  now  awaiting  the  necessary  facilities  of  trans- 
mission to  market  to  renew  their  operations  at  the 
rate  of  a hundred  tons  per  week. 
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Besides  the  Mount  Savage  works  which  are  situ- 
ated upon  Joining's  run,  and  Ihe  Lonacoriing  works, 
which  are  upon  George’s  creek,  there  is  the  Mary- 
land Mining  company,  whose  lands  lie  chiefly  upon 
Braddock’s  run,  and  those  of  the  New  York  company, 
under  Ihe  management  of  capt,.  Pickcll,  situated  be- 
tween Jennings’s  and  Braddock’s  runs;  the  Clilton  com- 
pany’s lands,  lying  at  the  head  of  Jennings’s  run,  and 
some  others  in  that  vicinity. 

There  ore  also,  situated  three  miles  above  West- 
ernport,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savage  and  Potomac 
rivers,  the  extensive  and  rich  mineral  lands  of  the 
Union  company,  better  known  as  the  purchases  of 
gen.  Dutf  Green. 

Altogether,  this  region  unites  more  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a mineral  and  manufacturing  country  than 
are  to  be  found,  in  the  same  extent,  in  any  place  in 
the  world.  The  coal  is  equal,  for  all  manufacturing 
purposes,  to  the  hest  mines  of  Wales.  '1  he  iron  ore 
is  rich  and  abundant,  and  the  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  facility  of  obtaining  the  minerals  with 
which  it  abounds,  is  said  to  bear  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  coal  and  iron  regions  of  Wales. 

The  importance  of  the  town  of  Cumberland  as  a 
great  inland  emporium,  and  as  the  centre  of  a man- 
ufacturing region,  whose  probable  wealth  is  as  yet 
unimagined,  can  only  be  realized  by  a careful  sur- 
vey of  its  position/  Situated  at  a most  favorable 
point  for  the  union  of  the  two  streams  of  mineral 
wealth,  which  will  How  by  way  of  Will’s  creek  and 
the  Potomac  river  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Allegha- 
ny coal  region — one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
whether  we  regard  the  superiority  ol  the  fuel  or  the 
economy  of  extraction — with  unrivalled  (anilities  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  manufactures,  and  a 
range  of  suburban  mountains,  inviting  the  attention 
of  gentlemen  of  opulence  and  taste  for  private  resi- 
dences, picturesque  bevond  description,  we  trankly 
avow  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  range 
of  our  knowledge  that  promises  sooner  to  emerge 
from  the  depression  which  now  smothers  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  our  country. 

Although  situated  iu  a valley,  where 

“Combined  mountains  stem  to  bar  egress,’’ 
nowhere  does  nature  yield  her  maiden  favors  more 
gracefully  and  freely  to  the  wooing  spirit  of  improve- 
ment: and  nowhere  are  there  to  be  found  greater  fa- 
cilities for  penetrating  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains, 
as  is  evinced  in  its  selection  by  the  earliest  packhorse 
travellers;  by  the  location  of  Braddock’s  road;  the 
National  road;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and 
finally,  by  the  crowning  enterprise  of  all,  the  Balti- 
more and"  Ohio  rail  road. 

There  are  already  numerous  manufactories  and 
other  buildings  erected,  or  in  course  of  erection,  at 
Cumberland.  There  is  a fine  foundry  now  opened 
and  operated  by  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Hazlehurst, 
which  turns  out  some  of  the  handsomest  castings,  es- 
pecially stoves  and  grates,  1 have  ever  seen  any 
where.  There  is  a very  large  and  one  of  the  best 
appointed  tanyards,  owned  and  worked  by  your  for- 
mer townsman,  Mr  James  Jones,  which  has  not  its 
superior  in  the  country,  either  as  it  regards  extent 
or  convenience.  There  are  a number  of  buildings 
being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail  road  depot, 
to  accommodate  the  immense  trade  which  already  is 
beginning  to  flow  into  this  point,  the  great  number  of 
travellers  who  select  this  great  central,  and  best  route, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Ohio,  and  for  purposes 
of  general  trade. 

Who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  trade  of  this  region, 
who  regards  the  enterprise  of  our  countrymen  and 
the  great  capital  which  always  finds  its  way  where 
such  large  profits  are  so  certain  to  be  realized  as 
here?  S.  J.  A. 

Frostburg,  Allegany  county, 

November  19,  1842. 

We  have  frost  and  snow  here  in  abundance,  and  I 
have  just  returned  to  this  place  after  a very  cold  ex- 
cursion, to  the  western  side  of  the  Savage  mountain. 
I propose,  with  your  permission,  giving  your  readers 
some  account  of  what  1 have  seen  and  heard  since  I 
last  wrote  you,  together  with  some  other  facts  which 
previous  excursions  to  this  interesting  region  of  coun- 
try’ enabled  me  to  learn. 

Your  readers  will  not  have  failed  to  detect  one  or 
two  errors  m my  letter  of  the  14  h,  but  as  they  will 
correct  themselves,  except  perhaps  one,  I shall  only 
notice  that.  lrou  make  me  say  that  Mr.  Jas.  Jones’ 
tannery  at  Cumberland  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun~ 
try . Now  Ibis  praise  may  be  very  high,  or  it  may 
not,  but  as  the  good  people  of  Baltimore  are  not  very 
familiar  with  the  tanners  of  Allegamy  county,  they 
may  not  be  able  to  appreciate,  from  this  comparison, 
the  excellence  and  extent  of  the  tannery  of  Mr.  Jones. 
1 intended  to  write — and  I suppose  did,  but  my  chi- 
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rography  was  not  inlelligibles — that  liistan'yard  was 
one  of  the  best  appointed  and  most  extensive  in  the 
county,  and  it.  is  so.  But  now  that  the  completion  of  the 
railroad  increases  greatly  his  facilities  for  obtaining 
hides,  and  as  the  mountains  afford  hark  of  the  best 
quality,  we  may  expect  that  his  business  will  bestill 
further  enlarged. 

In  the  haste  in  which  I wrote.  1 omitted  In  men- 
tion the  enterprise  of  your  townsmen,  the  Messrs. 
Krebs,  who  have  erected  a finesteani  savv  mill,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  this  place.  They  supplied  the 
rail  road  company  with  most  of  the  timber  used  in 
constructing  the  road  bet  when  Harper’s  Ferry  ami 
Cumberland.  These  spirited  gentlemen  not  only 
erected  a costly  steam  saw  mill,  in  the  midst  of  the 
forest,  but,  to  facilitate  the  delivery  of  the  timber, 
they  also  made  a railway  about  five  miles  long,  from 
the  mills,  which  are  upon  the  western  slope  of  the 
Savage,  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  the. 
timber  was  delivered  and  wagoned  to  Cumberland  by 
the  National  road,  which  has  a descending  grade  the 
whole  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  from  the  top  of  the 
Savage  to  Cumberland.  There  it  was  taken  in  flat 
boats,  when  the  water  in  the  river  would  allow  of  it, 
and  transported  to  the  part  of  the  road  form  which 
it  was  designed. 

The  erection  of  Ibis  mill  and  railway,  the  cutting 
of  the  wood  to  supply  them  with  timber,  and  the  car- 
riage of  it  from  the  forest  to  Cumberland,  necessari- 
ly gave  employment  to  many  persons,  and  made 
those  dense  forests  of  white  pine,  the  scene  of  life 
and  activity.  It  is  a right  pleasant  sight  to  see  the 
woodmen  at  their  work,  and  it  is  cheering  to  hear 
the  sound  of  the  axe  as  it  rings  through  the  forest, 
and  to  catch  the  crackling  noise  of  the  mighty  pine, 
that  for  ages  ha . lifted  its  head  high  into  the  heavens, 
as  it  fulls  to  the  ground.  I have  stood,  and  seen  and 
heard  this  for  hours,  and  as  the  trees  fell  beneath 
the  sturdy  strokes  of  the  woodman,  admitting  the 
rays  of  the  sun  where  they  had  not  for  hundreds  of 
years  penetrated,  my  mind  ran  forward  to  distant 
days,  when  this  now  almost  desolate  place  will  teem 
with  human  beings,  and  all  around  give  evidence  of 
the  onward  march  of  man,  who,  as  he  progresses, 
“marks  the  earth  with  ruin.”  In  this  work  of 
cutting  down  the  forests  of  white  pine,  he  is  emi- 
nently a destroyer — obliterating  a tree,  which  nei- 
ther reproduces  itself,  by  spontaneous  vegetation 
nor  by  sprouts  springing  up  from  the  parent  root. — 
This  peculiarity  in  white  pine  timber  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked  upon,  and  as  the  places  at  which 
groves  of  them  are  to  be  found,  are,  so  far  as  known, 
oniy  about  four  in  this  country,  their  value  is  in- 
creased, not  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  hut 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  books  of  the  Sy- 
bil, which,  being  limited  and  few  m number,  and 
when  one  was  destroyed  could  not  again  be  supplied, 
advanced  in  importance  as  one  after  another  was 
burned,  till  the  last  remaining  one  became  more  pre- 
cious than  the  whole  series  were  originally. 

The  places  where  white  pine  groves  are  known  to 
exist,  are  in  the  lumber  region  of  Maine — at  the 
sources  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Allegany  rivers — 
on  the  upper  Mississippi — and  on  the  Savage  moun- 
tain, at  the  point  of  which  l am  writing.  The  great 
and  increasing  demand  for  this  wood  is  fast  destroy- 
ing it  in  the  tlq^ee  regions  first  named,  and  the  quan- 
tity furnished  by  the  Messrs.  Krebs  to  t he  rail  road, 
made  a very  considerable  clearing  in  the  groves  on 
Savage  mountain. 

The  traveller  by  the  national  road,  will  no  doubt 
have  had  his  attention  attracted  by  these  groves. 
But  from  what  he  saw,  lie  will  have  had  only  a 
meagre  idea  of  their  towering  magnificence  and 
beauty.  In  the  depths  of  the  forest  they  rise  to  a 
great  altitude — often  as  high  as  two  hundred  feet — - 
as  straight  as  the  line  of  a plummet — of  great  thick- 
ness at  the  base,  and  gradually  tapering,  without 
knot  or  limb,  till  they  reach  the  top,  whicli  is  crown- 
ed by  a small  bush  that  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  shut 
out  the  suu  from  the  ground  below. 

Tlie  opening  of  the  rail  road  to  Cumberland  ne- 
cessarily adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  these  trees; 
and  the  demand  for  their  wood,  which  the  improve- 
ments making,  and  about  to  be  made  in  this  region, 
must  create — to  say  nothing  of  the  wants  of  your 
own  city, — will  soon  bring  them  into  market,  and  af- 
ford rich  returns  to  those  who  are  now  so  fortunate 
as  to  hold  them. 

In  connection  with  the  improvements  of  Cumber- 
land, it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  a turnpike 
road  of  about  six  miles  has  just  been  finished,  along 
the  valley  of  Will’s  creek  and  the  north  branc.ii  of 
Jennings’  run,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line — which  gives 
a continuous  turnpike  road  from  Cumberland  to 
Pittsburg,  but  ninety-eight  miles  long.  The  portion 
of  tliis  road,  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  miles  between 
the  Pennsylvania  line  and  the  town  of  (Somerset,  in 
the  county  of  that  name,  was  constructed  by  tire 
United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a part 
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of  the  consideration,  or  bonus  paid  for  its  charter- 
I'lie  road,  though  rough,  is  judiciously  located  and 
upon  easy  grades,  and  as  materials  for  improving  the 
road  abound  upon  its  line,  the. objection,  on  the  score 
of  its  roughness,  will  be  obviated  as  soon  as  its  im- 
portance is  developed.  It  is  now  the  shortest,  and 
will  lie  rendered  lire  most  certain  route  of  travel  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  the  Atlantic.  It  will,  I should 
suppose,  be  constituted  the  great  post  route,  as  it  will 
assuredly  give  the  greatest  despatch  to  the  mails; 
and,  as  i see,  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Filtsburgers  for  this  purpose.  It.  lias  also  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  stage  proprietors  an  active 
and  sagacious  class  of  citizens,  who  are  quick  to 
discern  l he  course  of  travel,  and  prompt  in  provid- 
ing for  its  accommodation. 

This  road  is,  as  I have  stated,  the  shortest  turn- 
pike road  from  Cumberland  to  Pittsburg,  it  passes 
through  the  towns  of  Berlin  and  Somerset,  in  Som- 
erset county,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Westmoreland 
c unty,  Penn.  The  routes  to  Pittsburg,  by  way  of 
t he  national  road  and  Brownsville,  or  Washington, 
being  fully  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  have  not  only 
the  disadvantage  of  greater  distance,  but  that  by 
way  of  Brownsville  is,  for  probably  forty  miles  not 
turnpiked.  As  proof  of  the  fact,  of  which  I iiave 
spoken  above,  of  the  facility  with  which  roads,  situ- 
ated as  the  Somerset  turnpike  is,  may  he  repaired, 
reference  need  only  be  made  to  the  road  made  by 
the  banks  of  Maryland,  between  Hancock  and  Cum- 
berland— which  passes  over  a succession  of  moun- 
tains, and  is  not  perhaps  most  advantageously  locat- 
ed,— for  the  grades  are  steep; — yet  by  constant  cheap 
repairs,  it  progressed  from  a condition  infinitely 
worse  than  the  Somerset  road  is  now,  till  it  has  be- 
come as  smooth,  safe  and  pleasant  as  any  portion  of 
the  national  road  between  Cumberland  and  Wheel- 
ing— which  latter  road,  as  you  know,  is  not  surpass- 
ed by  any  road  in  the  Union,  and  was  made  with 
great  labor  and  at  an  immense  expense — but,  which, 
for  the  facility  it  lias  afforded  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  Ihe  A tlantic,  and  the  increased 
value  it  lias  given  to  the  lands  of  t he  valleys  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  which  has  established  a 
constant  intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  these 
distant  regions,  uniting  them  in  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, and  making  tlie  country  of  the  one  familiar  to 
the  other — thus  strengthening  tlie  bonds  of  union 
that  make  us  one  people — but  which  labor  and  mo- 
ney, for  these  reasons,  I say,  has  been  most  wisely 
expended. 

Nor  can  this  road  to  Somerset  fail  to  draw  an  ex- 
tensive trade  to  Cumberland — penetrating,  as  ildoes, 
tlie  heart  of  Somerset,  one  of  tlie  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  The  in- 
dustrious farmers  of  that  county  will  now  enjoy  a 
convenient  market  for  their  surplus  productions,  an 
advantage  of  which  they  have  hitherto  been  mea- 
surably deprived,  by  their  remote  position,  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains.  The  extensively  and  favo- 
rably known  glades  butter  is  chiefly' the  production  of 
Somerset  county , and  is  destined  to  reach  your  mar- 
ket by  a new  and  speedier  route  than  that  over 
which  it  has  been  transported  in  years  past 

But  as  this  subject  of  the  glades  butter,  and  the 
interesting  region  where  it  is  made,  deserves  a more 
extended  notice  than  1 can  at  this  moment  give  it,  I 
must  postpone  further  remark  (ill  I write  you  again, 
whicii  will  probably  be  to-morrow.  S.  J.  A. 

P.  S.  My  notice  has  just  been  atlraeted  to  an  in- 
teresting account  of  some  of  the  improvements  of 
Ibis  region,  given  by  a writer  in  tlie  American  of 
Thursday.  He  lias  fallen  into  a material  error  in 
the  use  of  terms,  which  I must  be  excused  for  cor- 
recting. He  speaks  of  ’■■shafts''  by  which  tlie  coal 
mines  in  this  vicinity  are  worked.  This  is  an  error 
calculated  to  prejudice  tlie  value  of  tlie  coal  bed  of 
til  is  region,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  'no' know- 
ledge of  it.  The  advantages  which  the  coal  mines 
here  enjoy  over  most  others,  are,  that  its  mineral 
wealth,  both  coals  and  iron,  is  obtained  by  drifts  or 
horizontal  excavations,  involving  very  inconsiderable 
labor  or  expense  in  opening  or  subsequently  operat- 
ing and  ventilating  the  mines.  Siiafts,  as  you  are  no 
doubt  aware,  are  perpendicular  openings,  similar  to 
a common  well,  sunk  many  hundred,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding a thousand  feet  before  tlie  mineral  strata  are 
intersected.  When  reached,  Ihe  vein  of  coal  or  ore 
is  followed  by  drifts  in  nearly  a horizontal  direction, 
its  invariable  position  every  where:  and  it  lias  then 
to  be  drawn  to  tlie  surface  by  machinery  erected  for 
the  purpose,  at  much  cost,  through  tlie  long  perpen- 
dicular shaft  or  well.  In  Ibis  region  of  country,  the 
coal  and  iron  strata  are  invariably  opened  from  the 
deep  ravines  that  occur  in  these  mountains,  and  tlie 
ore  often  brought  out  upon  railways,  the  cars  mov- 
ing by  their  own  gravity.  The  economy  of  working 
these  coal  mines  over  that  by  siiafts  is  obvious,  and 
is  an  advantage  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating 
the  value  of  this  section  of  country. 
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Aricinsas  U.  S.  senator.  Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  whose 
term  joes  hm  expire  uti.il  1845,  has  been  re-elected  for 
the  six  yen's  from  that  period.  This  would  seem  to  be 
taking  time  by  the  forelock. 

Bankrupt  law.  The  constitutionality  of  the  volunta- 
ry provisions. of  the  act,  the  St.  Louis  Era  assures  us,  on 
authority  .of  tt  letter  from  Judge  Catron,  will  certainly  be 
tested  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  at 
their  next  session. 

The  legi-datiires  ol  Vermont,  Missourf  and  Tennessee, 
have  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  a repeal  of  the  bank- 
rupt law. 

Bank  items.  All  persons  holding  the  new  issue  of  the 
Laban  m,  Onin,  are  required  by  the  receivers  to  present 
them  before  the  1st  January  next. 

The  Lancaster  county  bank,  Pa.  has  suspended  specie 
payments. 

“An  injection  has  been  served  from  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, on  t e Oakland  county  bank,”  says  a late  Detroit 
Advertiser- 

A writ  fir  $235,000,  from  die  United  Stales  district 
court  for  Illinois,  at  the  suit  of  J.  Stickney  of  New  York 
use  of  the  b ink  of  Missouri,  and  eastern  creditors,  was 
served  on- the  lith  iust.  on  die  officers  of  the  bank  of  II- 
l'nois  a id  Sha'wneuiown. 

The  B trough  of  Harrisburg  has  now  in  circulation 
small  notes  to  the  amount  of  $55,000. 

Stale  hank  of  Illinois.  'Lite  Sangamon  Journal  says 
‘•An  attempt  was  made  to  procure  an  injunction  some 
three  weeks  ago,  which  was  refused  by  judge  Treat. — 
An  effort  was  subsequently  made  bv  some  of  the  slam 
directors,  to  make  an  assignment  of  the  effects  of  the 
bank,  which  al-o  failed;  die  bank  is  rapidly  absorbing 
her  circulation.  ’’ 

[Statements  in  relation  to  the  Virginia  banks  will  be 
found  under  the  head  of  states  of  the  union.] 

Bank  of  England  miles,  [t  was  some  time  since  stated, 
and  then  positively  contradicted,  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  E glmd  had  f und  their  way  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  were  used  in  the  purchase  of  produce 
for  shipment  to  Great  Britain.  A gentleman  of  this  city 
received,  on  Saturday,  a remittance  from  the  west,  a part 
of  which  was  one  of  the  Liritisli  notes,  which  bears  the 
following  face: 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Q Q- 

B.  97,332  97,332  B. 

I promise  to  pay  to  Mr.  Matt.  Marshall,  or  bearer,  on 
demand,  the  sum  of  forty  pounds. 

1842,  Jan.  7th.  London.  7th  Jan’y,  1312. 

For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  tile  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. G.  WADE. 

Water  mark — Forty  Pounds. 

Ba nk  of  England. 

As  the  Bank  ol  England  now  pays  specie,  its  notes 
may  be  as  dangerous  as  British  gold. 

[ U.  S.  Gazette,  Nov.  22. 

The  blockade.  The  British  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Ban  Juan  Nicaragua  was  raised  oil  the  20th  September, 
and  blockading  vessels  sailed  the  next  day  for  Eu- 
rope. 

John  C.  Colt,  tried  and  condemned  in  the  city  of  N- 
York,  for  the  murder  of  Samuel  Adams  f airtcen  months 
since,  and  who  was  to  have  been  executed  on  t he  lSth 
i i st.  obtained  a knife,  which  on  the  sheriff  entering  his  cell 
to  bring  him  forth  for  that  purpose,  was  found  up  to  its 
liiit  hi  the  Heart  of  the  miserable  being.  There  have  been 
very  exceptionable  ptoceedings  attempted  and  pressed 
wiiii  nnhecojning  assurance,  with  a view  of  preventing 
a due  execution  of  the  laws  in  this  case.  Public  sympa- 
thy was  appealed  to — intimidation  attempted  til  various 
directions,  even  down  to  die  expedient  of  trying  to  deter 
the  sheriff  fr  m performing  Ins  duty — and  there  was 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  a conspiracy  to  attempt 
a rescue,  such  as  the  fact  that  t lie  cupola  of  the  prison 
was  discovered  to  bb  on  fire,  and  was  actually  burnt  at  the 
very  time  the  prisoner  was  to  have  been  hung,  the  suicide 
wot  being  known  until  within  five  minutes  of  that  period. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  governor  ( Seward ) and  chan- 
cellor (Kent)  of  the  state  of  New  York  for  their  unwaver- 
ing decision  in  this  case  —resisting  every  attempt  to  arrest 
the  laws. 

Cotton — New  Orleans,  llt/i  Nov.  Arrivals  of  cotton 
the  l.i.-i  three  days,  7923  bales;  cleared  same  time,  9241 
bales;  stock  on  hand.  82.052  bales;  sales,  9700  bales. — 
Pnee=  Liverpool  classification:  fur  ordinary  mid- 

dling 5 j .6;  middling  fair  6|;  fair  7 J;  good  fairSaSj;  good 
and  tine  9. 

Deaths.  During  last  week  at  N.  York  129,  of  which 
27  by  consumption;  i|!  Baltimore  33,  ol  which  10  were 
free  colored  and  one  slave;  15  were  under  one  year. 

Allen  Cunningham, a distinguished  prose  writer,  whose 
works  have  been  received  with  great  favor  in  England 
and  America,  died  suddenly  oil  the  22d  ultimo  at  his  re- 
sidence near  London.  Mr.  Cunningham  was_  the  son 
of  humble  parents,  and  born  in  Scotland  in  1786.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a stone-mason. 

Elections.  Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Atlas  pub- 
lishes the  complete  returns  of  the  vote  lor  governor.  The 
result  is  for  Davis  54,661,  Morton  56  162.  Scattering 
6 312  Last  year  the  vole  ior  Davis  55,974.  Morton 
51  367.  Scattering  3,693.  Of  the  representatives  elect- 


ed, there  are  134  whigs,  and  140  Van  Buren.  The  towns, 
in  which  no  representatives  have  been  elected  will  have 
the  decision  o'  the  contest. 

S.  W.  Troth  has  been  elected  a representative  to  the 
present  congress  from  die  Ricliiand  district  iri  South  Ca- 
rolina, to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Sampson  H.  Butler. 

Earthquake — below  the  mouth  of  Ohio.  The  Mill’s 
Point  Commercial  Herald,  states  that  at  half  past  12  M. 
on  the  4. h instant,  a considerable  shock  was  experienc- 
ed, and  two  hours  after,  another  mure  powerful  uccom- 
lanied  with  a low  rumbling  noise  like  thunder  which 
asted  over  a minute.  The  river  was  much  agitated, 
though  not  a breath  of  air  was  stirring. 

We  have  also  notice  of  two  shocks  felt  at  Paris,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Flour  in  rite  New  York  market  is  quoted  at  S4  44;  it 
remains  at  $4u$l  12i  iti  t he  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
and  Richmond  markets.  At  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 

m 62. 

Free  trade.  Opinion  of  an  English  statesman  on  free 
trade.  Not  a great  while  ago,  when  a proposition  was 
brought  before  die  British  liause  of  commons  by  ministers 
to  reduce  the  duty  upon  French  wines,  Mr.  Robertson,  a 
distinguished  member  ol  that  body  gave  the  following 
definition  of  the  meaning  of  free  trade — 

“It  was  idle  for  us,  lie  contended,  to  endeavor  to  per- 
suade other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  adopting  the  pti.n- 
cipies  of  what  was  called  free  trade  Oilier  nations  knew 
as  well  as  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  ttiat  what  wc  mean  by  free  trade  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  by  means  of  die  great  advantages 
we  enj  >yed,  to  get  a monopoly  of  all  their  markets  for 
our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  all,  from 
ever  becoming  manufacturing  nations.” 

Gale  on  the  Lakes.  One  of  the  severest  gales  ever 
experienced  at  Buffalo,  occurred  on  the  lSth  and  19th 
inst.  We  have  truly  melancholy  details  of  vessels  wreck- 
ed and  lives  lost.  The  schooner  Jefferson  beached  three 
miles  from  Buffalo,  and  one  entire  family  from  Connec- 
ticut, husband,  wife,  and  five  children,  perished  with  the 
cold.  Fourteen  vessels  were  driven  on  shore  in  Lake 
Erie,  and  wrecked.  The  water  rose  at  Buffalo  five  feet. 
The  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester  is  completely 
closed  hy  iee  and  snow.  The  steamers  Great  Western 
and  Wisconsin,  due  at  Buffalo,  have  not  arrived. 

Insanity.  There  are  17,181  insane  persons  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  estimated  number  of  those  who  be- 
come so  annually,  is  5,719.  There  are  16  insane  asylums 
in  the,  country,  containing  something  less  than  2,000  pa- 
tients, and  receiving  almost  1,200  annually. 

Pennsylvania  Stocks  at  Auction.  The  great  sale 
of  bank,  canal,  rail  road,  turnpike  road  and  other  stocks 
owned  hy  the  state  and  ordered  by  the  legislature  to  he 
offered  at  public  sale,  was  advertised  to  lake  place  on 
Wednesday  last,  in  Philadelphia.  The  bids  were  so 
low,  that  the  sale  was  postponed  till  March  next. 

Rhode  Island  Constitution.  The  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  are  voting  upon  tiie  new  constitution.  In  Provi- 
dence the  vote  for  the  constitution  was  918.  Against  it 
none.  For  admitting  blacks  815.  Against  51.  The  vole 
in  thirteen  towns  is  2,197  for,  and  hut  three  .against 
the  constitution — 1,972  for,  and  324  against  admitting 
blacks. 

Rail  Road  Items.  On  the  1st  Sept,  last,  the  London 
and  Dover  rail-road  made  the  experiment  of  reducing 
their  lure  one  half,  with  the  following  result; 

Passengers.  Receipts. . 

Week  ending  Aug.  30,  full  price,  2921  £'903  18  10 

“ Sept.  6.  halt  “ 5791  1)57  19  3 

Sept.  13,  “ “ 6480  1346  5 3 

Tiie  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail-road  company  have 
concluded  to  try  die  expedient.  They  have  reduced 
their  fare  to  twenty-five  cents  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady. 

Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  rail  rood.  The  Celebra- 
tion ol  the  completion  of  that  portion  of  the  road  extend- 
ing from  Fredericksburg  to  Aquia  Creek,  took  place  on 
Nov.  22d. 

Wilmington  and  Roanoke  rail  road.  At  annual  meet- 
ing of  tiie  stockholders  of  the  above  company,  held  on 
the  9th  instant,  a report  was  submitted,  detailing  the 
operations  of  the  pas'  year,  and  showing  the  present  con- 
dition of  its  affairs.  The  exhibit  is  said  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory  than,  under  the  circumstances,  was  expected, 
file  receipts  of  the  year  ending  November  1,  1342, 
were  $229,796  50,  and  the  expenses  $172, 1 15  59,  leav- 
ing a balance  of  $57,630  59.  A committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  tiie  expediency  and  practicability 
of  an  inland  connection  between  this  road  and  the 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail  Mad,  where  subsequently 
reported,  and  offered  favorable  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted. 

Steam  Boat  Items.  The  Fair-Play  steamer  was 
snagged  on  the  16dl,  and  sunk  in  five  feet  water  just 
above  Cincinnati. 

Tiie  steam  boat  Farmer,  twenty  miles  below  Louisville 
on  the  14th,  come  in  collision  with  the  Scioto  Valley 
steamer,  and  was  sunk.  It  was  Dared  that  three  or  four 
deck  passengers  met  a watery  grave. 

Sabbath  Schools.  Within  the  OL io  Methodist  con- 
ference there  arc  280  Sabbath  schools,  in  which  445  su- 
perimendents  anti  1,952  teachers  are  employed  instruct- 
ing 20,897  scholars.  There  are  39,389  books  in  their 
school  libraries. 


Speculation.  The  N-  O.  Crescent  City  says,  “We 
yesterday  saw  one  of  tiie  marshals  of  the  United  States 
court  knock  off  to  the  highest  bidder  the  undivided 
third  of  a plantation,  containing  900  acres  of  land,  and 
the  improvements  thereon,  situated  in  Washington  co., 
Mississippi,  for  the  sum  of  $31.  It  was  sold  some  few 
years  since  for  $27,000.  Tiie  sale  was  bona  fide,  and  a 
gentleman  of  this  city,  who  knew  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty, was  the  purchaser. 

Specie  is  still  leavingNew  York  and  Philadelphia  for 
New'  Orleans.  The  Ne  v Orleans  Bulletin  states  that 
within  three  successive  days  more  than  a million  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  and  silver  had  arrived  at  that  port.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  it  will  no  doubt  find  its  way  up  the 
Mississippi — verifying  at  last,  an  old  prediction. 

There  is  a flood  tide  of  specie  at  New  Orleans.  It 
continues  to  flow  there  in  immense  quantities.  On  the 
10: h instant  there  arrived  $492,721  from  different  places. 
On  the  ILh  there  arrived  1,000  doubloons  from  Havana, 
6n0  sovereigns  from  Liverpool,  arid  $160,009  from  New 
York.  On  tiie  12  h ant!  13  h about  $500,000  were  re- 
ceived from  Liverpool,  Havre,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  &c.  O.t  the  14th  insf.  $251,260  arrived 
from  New  York  and  Havre.  From  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  14th  iuiit.,  the  amount  received  amounted  to 
something  more  than  $3. 090,000, 

Travelling  Expenses.  The  following  is  published 
in  tiie  Baltimore  papers  as  the  comparative  expense  of  a 
trip  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Orleans,  hy  the  southern 
arid  hy  the  western  routes — Southern  route:  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  $4,  thence  to  Charleston  $23,  omnibus  there 
$1,  thence  hv  rail-road  to  Augusta  $8;  Augusta  to  Madi- 
son do.  @5  25;  Madison  to  Franklin  by-stage  $15;  thence 
by  rail- road  to  Montgomery  $2  25,  omnibus  there  50  cts.; 
Montgomery  to  Mobile  $15,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans 
$5.  Total,  $79  75 

Add  for  meals,  15  00 


$94  75 

By  the  Central  route— Philadelphia  to  Wheeling.  $15; 
meals  so  far,  $2  75;  Wheeling  to  New  Orleans  (fare  in- 
cluded) $23;  on  forward  deck  half  price.  Total  $42  75. 

Temperance  items  Essex  county.  Mass.,  has  a po- 
pulation of  92,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  64,500  have 
signed  tht\>  total  abstinence  pledge 

The  freeman  of  Philadelphia  had  a grand  temperance 
concert  on  Tuesday  night,  at  which  3,500  persons  were 
present,  and  hundreds  had  to  go  awav,  being  unable  to 
effect  an  entrance  to  the  saloon  ofthe  Museum,  in  which 
it  was  held.  So  great  was  the  crowd  that  one  company 
had  to  he  taken  in  at  a side  window. 

7’rade.  The  Ohio  Statesman  says,  in  tiie  short  space 
of  seven  weeks,  over  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  ol  flour,  pork  and  wheat  was  shipped 
to  Canada,  from  the  port  of  Cleveland  alone. 

Texas.  The  seat  of  government  of  Texas  has  been 
removed  from  Houston  to  the  town  of  Washington,  on 
the  Brassos.  The  government  had  its  existence  in  that 
place,  and  the  declaration  of  independence  was  made 
there.  Washington  is  within  a day’s  ride  of  the  most 
populous  portions  of  Texas. 

Tioga  point  was  settled  as  early  as  J780.  John  Shep- 
herd, Dr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  col.Satterlee,  Elisha  Mat- 
thewson,  David  Paine,  Samuel  Paine,  and  Guy  Maxwell 
were  among  the  pioneers  who  first  inhabited  the  town. — 
In  the  year  1736  the  village  was  laid  out  into  streets  and 
lots.  One  col.  Jenkins  was  the  patentee  of  a large  tract 
ofland  in  this  region,  which  embraced  the  site  of  the  vil- 
lage. Tioga  is  an  Indian  name,  spelt  Tahioga,  and 
means  a point  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams; 
the  word  point  therefore  is  surplusage.  Is  it  not  sacrilege 
to  call  the  village  Athens  instead  of  Ta-hioga?  Oh  for  a 
law  abolishing  all  Greek  and  Roman  names  in  this  state, 
and  establishing  the  old  Indian  names  in  their  stead! 

[New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

United  States  stock  and' revenue.  Tiie  N.  York 
Express  says:  “The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  not 
been  forced  to  throw  into  die  market  any  of  tiie  United 
States  six  per  cent.  Ion  n,  or  to  require  the  sale  of  trea- 
sury notes.  The  government  is,  in  fact,  receiving  dou- 
ble revenue.  The  bonds  taken  prior  to  the  passage  of 
tiie  tariff  law,  requiring  all  duties  to  he  paid  in  specie 
are  falling  due.  These,  with  the  payment  of  cash  for 
duties  on  imported  goods,  make  a pretty  large  sum  paid 
into  the  revenue,  and  enables  the  department  to  keep 
their  loans  out  of  market.  Treasury  notes  bear  a small 
premium,  and  the  loan  is  taken  in  moderate  sums  at  six 
per  cent,  as  fast  as  individuals  wish  to  invest.’’ 

Wilmington,  Del.  Nearly  one  hundred  houses,  esti- 
mated at  $150,000,  have  been  erected  this  year  in  this 
place. 

Wellesley.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says  that  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  whose  death  has 
just  been  chronicled,  derived  his  name  from  the  family 
of  the  Wesleys,  so  famous  as  die  founders  of  Methodist 
church.  The  earl  of  Mornington,  who  was  grandfather 
of  the  late  marquis  and  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in- 
herited some  estates  in  Ireland  from  Mr.  R.  Wesley;  and 
on  that  account  adopted  the  name.  The  heirship  of 
rhese  estates  was  offered  to  Charles  Wesley,  while  he 
was  at  school  at  Westminster,  on  condition  of  his  going 
to  Ireland'.  This  he  declined;  and  nearly  the  whole 
world  in  its  commerce,  politics,  and  religion,  feel  now 
the  effects  of  the  young  student’s  decision. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

An  unknown  nation  of  Central  America,  of  which 
Mr.  Stephens  received  some  intimations  during  his 
first  visit  to  the  celebrated  ruins  ol  our  continent,  is 
also  spoken  of  by  the  French  traveller  Waldeck. — 
Whether  it  be  or  not  a new  version  by  some  Spanish 
monks  of  the  old  fables  of  el  Dorado  remains^yet  to 
be  learned.  Mr.  Norman  thus  speaks  of  the  reports 
concerning  it  in  his  recent  work  on  Yucatan  and  the 
ancient  ruins: 

“There  is  a districtof  country  situated  between  Gu- 
atamala,Y ucatan,  and  Chiapas  that  has  never  yet  been 
subdued.  This  section  is  surrounded  by  mountains, 
and  is  said  to  be  inaccessible,  except  by  one  way,  and 
that  not  generally  known.  No  one  yet,  who  has  had 
the  boldness  to  follow  the  inhabitants  to  their  wild 
retreat,  has  ever  returned  to  render  an  account  of  his 
journey.  The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  speak- 
ing the  Maya  and  Tchole  languages,  and  many  of  them 
as  conversing  well  in  Spanish.  From  the  lattercir- 
cumstance,they  are  enabled  to  visit  the  nearest  cities, 
sell  their  tobacco,  the  principal  article  they  cultivate, 
and  afterwards  to  return  to  their  retreats.  They  are 
constituted  of  the  Lacandrons  and  other  savage  tribes; 
are  expert  warriors,  remarkably  athletic  and  very 
cruel.  They  are  worshippers  of  idols,  and  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies  are  said  to  have  undergone  little 
or  no  change. 

“Palenque  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  settlement; 
and  Waldeck,  who  says  he  has  conversed  with  some 
of  these  people,  understood  that  they  had  white  per- 
sons among  them — but  whether  they  stay  voluntarily, 
or  are  detained  as  prisoners,  he  has  not  mentioned. 
The  same  nation  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stephens.  Their 
number  is  estimated  at  thirty  thousand;  their  secluded 
mode  of  life  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  tiling  like  correct  impressions  respecting  them. 
The  Indians  of  Yucatan  and  the  neighboring  provin- 
ces have  been  seen  in  conversation  with  persons  from 
this  district;  they,  however,  appear  to  know  as  little 
of  the  people  of  whom  I speak  as  others.  Could  a 
friendly  intercourse,  by  any  possibility,  be  establish- 
ed with  this  surprising  country,  there  is  scarcely  a 
doubt  that  a complete  knowledge  of  the  former  in- 
habitants of  the  immense  ruins  scattered  throughout 
the  provinces  would  be  revealed.  That  their  tern  pies 
and  records  remain  in  safety,  and  are  capable  of 
speaking  to  posterity,  there  can  scarcely  be  a ques- 
tion. 

“I  doubt  if  the  above  be  a true  estimate  of  their 
numbers,  since  they  have  been  enabled  to  sustain 
themselves  for  ages  (no  one  knows  how  long)  against 
enemies  and  intestine  wars  and  dissolution.  It  would 
be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  the  out- 
cast Pelasgi  of  some  invading  nation,  and  the  rem- 
nants of  a power  that  once  defended  those  wasted 
towns  that  now  lie  a huge  mass  of  scattered  ruins.— 
The  gathered  fragments  of  Palenque,  and  other  con- 
quered places  of  equal  importance,  may  have  con- 
centrated their  broken  strength  within  the  boundaries 
of  there  hills,  and,  under  the  strong  impulse  of  des- 
peration, they  may  have  preserved  their  nationality 
in  defiance  of  all  the  force  that  surrounded  them.  It 
may  well  excite  universal  astonishment,  when  the 
fact  becomes  known,  that  there  actually  exists, 
within  a territory  of  five  hundred  miles,  a distinct 
people,  that  have  governed  themselves  for  ages,  and 
that  they  continue  to  do  so  without  assistance  or  pro- 
tection. It  would  be  a lesson  to  mankind  to  ascertain 
how  they  have  managed  their  self-governing  princi- 
ples, and  how  they  have  preserved  their  national  indi- 
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viduality.  Three  centuries  have  transpired  since 
the  conquest;  and,  if'  neither  Yankee  nor  Irishman 
have  found  his  way  among  the  Lacandrons  before 
this,  it  deserves  the  careful  consideration  both  of  the 
psychologist  and  the -statesmen.” 

WEST  INDIES. 

Havana,  November  8,  1S42.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  our  city  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  consternation.,  a few  days  ago,  by  the  arrival 
of  the  ex-British  consul  Jas.  Turnbull,  as  a prisoner, 
on  board  the  Spanish  man-of-war  steamer  El  Con- 
gresso.  For  a day  or  two,  various  were  the  reports 
and  rumors,  as  to  the  extent  of  his  offence,  and  the 
punishment  he  merited.  One  thing  is  certain — could 
tlie  people  have  judged  him,  Jack  Ketch  would  have 
performed  his  duties  ere  this:  and,  among  the  thou- 
sands, who  deprecate  the  man  and  his  conduct,  none 
are  more  inveterate  against  him  than  his  own  coun- 
trymen. 

On  the  15th  of  August  last  he  embarked  here  for 
Nassau,  where  he  has  been  planning  bis  designs — 
which  were  fortunately  frustrated,  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  here;  but  if  he  had  been  permitted  to 
have  gone  a step  or  two  further,  he  would  so  have 
committed  himself  as  to  have  merited  death  by  the 
law. 

From  Nassau,  he  embarked  in  a small  sloop,  man- 
ned by  four  or  five  negroes,  and  landed  at  Jibara,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  miles  east  from  this 
city — the  negroes  and  sloop  returning — where  he 
presented  his  passport,  and  was  permitted  to  proceed; 
— but  at  a village,  a short  distance  from  Jibara,  called 
Holguin,  he  wns  arrested  and  sent  here,  where  there 
has  been  a minute  examination  of  his  papers,  &c.  ; 
though  nothing  has  been  elicited  to  criminate  him  , 
but,  as  he  is  known  to  be  a suspicious  and  dangerous 
character,  he  was  embarked,  on  the  English  steamer 
Thames,  on  the  6th  instant,  bound  to  Nassau,  and 
England,  with  the  injunction  never  to  return  ; — if  he 
does,  he  will  receive  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

His  avowed  object  was  to  visit  some  plantation, 
and  investigate  the  circumstances  of  some  negroes, 
said  to  be  imported  from  Nassau,  previous  to  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  British  West  India 
colonies;  but  as  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  abolition- 
ists who  stop  at  no  measure  to  effect  their  diabolical 
designs,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  was  not  alone  his 
object.  So  ends  the  farce,  of  which,  no  doubt  you 
will  have  various  exaggerated  reports. 

Our  Island  continues  to  enjoy  peace  and  plenty, 
although  business  is  rather  paralyzed. 

[New  Orleans  Cornier. 

JAMAICA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  sugar  crop  of  the  present  sea- 
son will  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  last  nine  years — 
and  is  estimated  at  60,000  tons.  The  Kingston  Jour- 
nal of  the  19th  October  says,  that  up  to  that  date  and 
exclusive  of  the  ports  of  Port  Maria,  Luca,  and  Sa- 
vannah La  Maria,  not  heard  from,  the  shipments  al- 
ready made  exceed  the  shipments  of  the  entire  year 
1841  by  13,321  hhds.  sugar,  3,850  puncheons  of  rum, 
and  1,233  tierces  of  coffee — and  there  was  every  ap- 
pearance of  a like  ratio  of  increase  for  years  to  come. 

Hds.  sugar.  Phs.  rum.  Trs.  coffee. 

1841  22,691  8,298  7,570 

1842  36,012  12,148  8,803 

Excess,  13,321  3,850  1,233 

Our  latest  intelligence  is  to  the  2d  Nov.  via  New 
Orleans.  Flour  was  at  §7,  and  other  American  pro- 
duce equally  low.  All  quiet — and  no  difficulties  in 
money  matters. 

CHINA. 

A correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas  writes  on 
board  the  U.  States  ship  Boston,  Whampoa,  Canton 
River,  May  9th,  1842.  “The  visit  of  the  Tv-Tuck, 
or  Chinese  admiral,  (water-general)  to  the  American 
squadron,  was  an  event  of  some  novelty  and  interest. 

There  are  two  admirals  in  the  empire,  holding  a 
high  official  rank,  even  higher  than  the  governors  of 
the  provinces.  The  occurrence  of  an  official  visit  is 
an  important  indication  of  the  temper  of  the  Celes- 
tials at  the  present  time,  and  shows  that  the  wall  be- 
tween them  and  the  outer  barbarians  has  been  ef- 
fectually breached.  There  is  no  doubt  this  visit  was 
dictated  by  a hope  of  learning  something  rather 
than  conciliating;  it  is  certain  there  was  more  of  ob- 
servation than  ceremony.  You  know  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  recently  constructed  and  armed  some  ves- 


sels after  the  European  method,  and  they  wish  to 
take  advantage  of  any  hints  they  can  obtain  about 
the  disciplining  and  manoeuvring  of  them.  Suppos- 
ing such  to  be  the  case,  we  were  prepared  to  receive 
them  in  such  manner  as  to  forward  their  views. 
The  Ty-Tuck  was  attended  by  a mandarin,  who  had 
given  a large  sum  for  the  defences  of  the  river, 
($200,000)  by  a number  of  linguists,  as  also  by  some 
inquisitive  persons,  whom  we  supposed  to  be  naval 
architects.  He  appeared  somewhat  disconcerted 
when  he  first  came  upon  the  deck,  but  upon  the 
whole  his  manner  was  commanding  and  agreeable. 
He  is  a dark,  tall,  brave  looking  fellow.  He  was 
saluted,  on  coming  alongside  and  on  leaving  the 
ship,  with  thirteen  guns,  the  yards  being  manned. 
His  rank  in  the  empire  entitles  him  to  this  number 
of  guns,  as  well  as  to  thirteen  beats  of  the  gon^ 
when  he  passes  along  the  street.  Not  a China  boat 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  river  as  he  came  down.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  reception  was  over,  we 
beat  to  quarters,  and  went  through  the  general  exer- 
cise in  all  its  details.  The  admiral  was  inquisitive 
as  to  the  rigging  and  exercising  the  battery.  While 
examining  one  of  the  gun-carriages,  he  turned  to 
one  of  his  architects  and  said,  “take  notice,  for  you 
must  learn  to  do  all  this.”  “I  can’t,”  replied  the 
man.  “But  you  must,”  said  the  Ty-Tuck,  “and  I 
will  find  a way  to  teach  you  how.”  I quote  this  con- 
versation only  to  show  how  far  the  Chinese  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  our  methods,  and  their  dis- 
position to  avail  themselves  of  them,  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  information  with  regard  to  them.  The 
wheel  was  a great  novelty;  and  its  operation  seemed 
to  puzzle  him  more  than  any  thing  else;  but,  upon 
explanation,  he  comprehended  it  perfectly.  The 
admiral,  in  company  with  the  commodore,  after- 
wards went  on  board  the  Boston,  where  he  made 
even  a more  critical  examination  than  on  board  the 
frigate. 

We  have  heard  that  he  expressed  theutmostsa- 
tisfaction  with  his  visit,  and  that  it  his  intention  to 
reciprocate  the  civilities  shown.  This  conciliating 
disposition  of  the  Chinese  is  what  has  never  been 
shown  before,  and  I hope  that  it  will  lead  to  good 
results. 

The  Chinese  description  of  the  bursting  of  a 

shell  is  most  humorously  correct.  “He  fail  down 

then  he  siz-iz-iz — then  he  snore — then  he  go  to  sleep 
— presently  he  spring  up  and  kill  piece  at  least  ten 
men.”  Kill  piece,  means  tear  in  pieces. 

I shall  keep  you  advised  of  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings in  the  celestial  empire,  and  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  I am  here  at  a fortunate  time.  1 shall  go 
up  to  Canton  this  week. 

TEXAS. 

The  “Northern  Standard”  published  at  Clarksville 
Texas,  of  the  29th  ult.  contains  a long  article  com- 
plaining bitterly  against  the  regulations  adopted  by 
the  agent  of  the  United  States,  we  presume  by  direc- 
tion of  the  government,  strictly  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  any  products  of  Texas,  into  the  Choctaw 
or  Chickasaw  Indian  territory  for  the  purpose  of  sale 
or  exchange.  They  regard  the  regulation  as  unfriend- 
ly, and  without  actually  attributing  it  to  unwor- 
thy motives,  they  make  broad  insinuations — such  as 
that  our  agents  have  an  eye  to  perquisites  of  office  by 
granting  passports,  &c.  Such  a regulation  may  be 
not  only  useful  but  indispensable,  and  we  presume 
has  been  found  so. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


DIPLOMATIC  ITEM.  American  ministers  abroad. 
The  Alexandria  Gazette  says — “We  beiieve  that 
no  American  minister  to  Great  Britain  ever  com- 
manded more  respect,  or  was  more  esteemed  than 
Mr.  Everett.  He  is  admired  for  his  intelligence  his 
eloquence,  his  affability,  his  goodness  of  character. 
So  with  Mr.  Irving,  our  minister  to  Spain — a very 
fortunate  and  happy  selection.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  too,  our  minister 
to  Mexico,  is  performing  his  duties  there  with  abili- 
ty, as  the  result  will  probably  show.  We  might 
mention  the  names  of  other  ministers  and  charges 
d’affairs  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations  with  the  various  courts  to  which 
they  are  accredited,  and,  thus,  to  secure  the  rights  as 
well  as  advance  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
Every  American  must  be  pleased  at  this  prospect.'’ 
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From  Florida.  By  a 14^3  arrival  at  Savannah 
from  Florida  we  learn  that  (Jen.  Worth  had  arrived 
at  Tampa  Bay,  and  all  remained  quiet  there.  A par- 
ty of  Creeks  had  come  in  at  Tampa,  believed  to  be 
about  one  half  of  all  that  portion  of  the  tribe  now 
remaining  out.  The  remainder  of  the  Creeks  had 
also  promised  to  come  in  soon,  and  were  daily  expec- 
ted. The  Savannah  Repulmcan,  from  which  paper 
we  derive  this  information,  says:  “Though  many  peo- 
ple have  doubted  whether  the  Florida  would  ever  end, 
we  think  the  gallant  general  now  in  command  will 
have  the  honor  of  finally  closing  it.” 

Affray  and  death.  A party  of  United  States 
soldiers  passing  through  the  quiet  village  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  ‘(Wiskonsan),  on  the  night  of  the  28th  ult. 
got  into  an  affray  at  a grogei*y  or  liquor  store.  They 
were  worsted  and  then  returned  to  the  garrison, 
armed  themselves,  beseiged  the  house,  broke  open 
the  barricaded  doors,  and  finally  killed  one  Joseph 
Magnient,  who  ventured  out  of  the  house.  Five  or 
six  of  the  soldiers  were  arrested  and  are  to  be  tried. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  States  frigate  Constitution,  on  a cruise  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  spoken  12th  ultimo,  latitude 
38  02,  longitude  73,  all  well. 

United  States  brig  Porpoise,  was  spoken  3d  ult. 
probably  near  Tortugas  or  Key  West. 

Duelling.  The  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  reply  to 
a letter  in  relation  to  the  recent  duel  at  Burlington, 
(N.  J.)  says:  I look  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  any 
one  upon  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  know  that  the  civil  power  has  acted  on  the  of- 
fenders in  question.  As  a military  offence,  it  has 
engaged  my  serious  attention,  and  I trust  that  it  may 
be  ultimately  suppressed  in  the  navy.” 

The  United  States  armed  steamer  Missouri  arriv- 
ed at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  7th  ult.  and  the  Falmouth 
on  the  4th. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXICO.  There  is 
a rumor  from  Washington  that  the  administration  is 
preparingto  make  a naval  demonstration  at  Vera  Cruz 
in  relation  to  our  Mexican  relations.  The  Missouri 
steamer  has  already  been  despatched  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  with  a special  messenger,  and  it  is  now  said 
that  squadron  is  getting  ready  to  meet  her  there  in 
January  next.  The  Independence,  Commodore  Ste- 
wart, the  Constitution,  44  guns,  the  Vincennes,  com- 
modore Buchanan,  it  is  added,  are  all  to  be  ordered 
on  this  service  to  meet  the  West  India  squadron. 

[Newark  ( N.  J.)  Mv. 

EMBASSY  FROM  THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

A letter  has  been  received  in  this  city,  (says  the 
Boston  Mercantile  Journal),  from  Mazatlan,  dated 
in  September,  mentioning  the  arrival  at  that  port  of 
the  schooner  Shaw,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  bring- 
ing passengers,  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  king’s  secre- 
tary, Haalalie,  who  are  bound  on  a secret  mission, 
with  all  speed,  to  the  United  States. 


Noting  the  above,  the  Baltimore  American  adds — 
“The  name  of  our  townsman,  Mr.  Christopher 
Hughes,  who  has  been  for  so  many  years  in  the  di- 
plomatic service  with  advantage  to  his  country  and 
honor  to  himself,  might  with  great  propriety  have 
been  mentioned  by  our  cotemporary.  Mr.  PI.  it  will 
be  recollected,  is  now  the  representative  of  the  U. 
States  at  the  Hague;  and  a little  incident  which  oc- 
curred a few  months  since,  on  the  occasion  of  pre- 
senting his  credentials  at  that  court,  so  happily  in- 
dicates the  self-possession  and  refined  ready  wit  of 
the  diplomatist,  that  it  should  not  be  lost.  The  re- 
ception of  Mr.  H.  was,  of  course,  kind  and  gracious 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Holland,  who  remarked — 
“Mr.  Hughes,  we  are  pleased  to  see  you — as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  United  States;  but  were  surpris- 
ed to  learn  that  you  wished  to  go  to  Brussels,”  (al- 
luding to  the  reported  preference  of  Mr.  H.  for  the 
mission  to  the  Netherlands.)  Mr.  Hughes,  with  the 
readiness  that  characterises  him,  replied — “Grant- 
ing, sire,  all  that  you  say,  I did  but  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  your  majesty.”  The  reader  will  remember 
that  irt  the  revolution  that  severed  the  Netherlands 
from  Holland,  the  king,  then  prince  royal,  was  a pro- 
minent actor,  and  failed  in  taking  Brussels  from  the 
revolutionists.” 

THE  OBSERVATORY,  &c.  We  have  before  us 
a copy  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  for  the  buildings  which  are  soon  to  be  erected, 
as  a branch  of  that  department  of  the  public  service, 
to  serve  as  a depot  in  which  to  deposite  for  preserva- 
tion its  charts  and  scientific  instruments.  This  is 
the  language  of  the  act  of  congress  describing  the  ap- 
propriation for  this  building,  which  is,  however,  sub- 
stantially an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
servatory for  the  assistance  and  improvement  of  nau- 
tical science,  as  well  as  a depository  of  charts,  Slc. 
The  drawing  before  us  represents  the  main  building 
as  a substantial  edifice,  of  the  Ionic  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and  of  the  dimensions  of  fifty  feet  square, 
surmounted  by  a spacious  doom.  Attached  to  the 
building  are  two  wings,  each  eighteen  feet  wide  by 
twenty-five  feet  long,  which,  with  the  dome,  are  de- 
signed for  the  observatories.  It  is  also  intended,  as 
we  learn,  to  build  at  the  same  time  a magnetic  obser- 
vatory, to  be  modelled  after  the  one  at  Dublin. 
These  buildings,  when  completed,  will  be  an  orna- 
ment to  our  city.  The  site  assigned  by  the  president 
for  their  location  is  University  Square,  usually  known 
as  Camp  Hill,  and  the  excavation  necessary  to  their 
commencement  is  to  be  completed  without  delay,  so 
as  to  facilitate  their  erection  in  the  spring.  Mr. 
Bird,  of  this  city,  is  the  contractor  for  the  work, 
which  is  to  be  done  under  the  superintendence  of 
lieut.  J.  M.  Gilliss,  of  the  navy.  [Wat.  Intel. 


the  then  ensuing  judicial  examination  of  his  case,  he 
should  refuse  to  receive  him  again,  or  any  other  de- 
tained under  similar  circumstances,  without  legal  or- 
ders so  to  do  from  officers  of  thejstate.  Mr.  Gray 
finding  it  out  of  the  question  to  secure  his  slave,  con- 
sented to  take  $400  and  emancipate  him,  which  was 
done  accordingly  on  the  night  of  that  day,  the  friends 
of  Latimer  subscribing  the  sum.  They  had  pre- 
viously offered  $650,  then  $600,  and  finally  would 
give  no  more  than  $400. 

Mr.  Gray  returned  to  Norfolk,  and  an  account  of 
the  transaction  was  immediately  published.  The 
utmost  indignation  seems  to  be  flaring  up  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  state  of  Virginia.  Gray’s  case  is  assumed 
as  the  case  of  the  slave-holders  of  the  union,  and  as 
a violation  of  the  compact  under  which  we  are  con- 
federated. The  Lynchburg  Virginian  and  several 
other  journals  recommend  an  immediate  resort  to  a 
Southern  Convention;  others  deprecate  at  this  mo- 
ment, such  an  assemblage,  on  one  account,  because 
it  would  inevitably  degenerate  into  a president-mak- 
ing instead  of  slave-holders,  convention. 

The  first  resort,  it  appears  to  us — the  resort  pro- 
vided for  in  all  such  cases  under  the  constitution,  is 
the  United  States  courts.  Maryland  has  found  that 
resort  effective  in  a somewhat  parallel  case. 


THE  ARMY. 

War  department,  November  1,  1842. 

Article  77  of  the  “General  regulations  for  the  army ” 
is  amended  as  follows: 

In  paragraph  No.  984  the  words  “ten  cents  per 
mile  or  if  they  prefer  it”  are  rescinded:  so  that  the 
allowance  for  transportation  of  officers  shall  only  be 
the  actual  cost  thereof,  not  exceeding  the  usual  rates; 
and  the  allowance  for  the  transportation  of  any  ser- 
vant shall  be  confined  to  the  sum  actually  paid 
therefor,  not  exceeding  the  usual  rales.  In  such 
allowances  the  expense  of  porterage  while  on  a 
journey  may  be  included,  but  board  or  any  other 
expenses  are  not  to  be  allowed,  except  that  when  no 
difference  is  made  in  the  amount  of  fare  on  board  of 
steam-boats  or  other  vessels  on  account  of  meals  be- 
ing furnished,  the  whole  may  be  charged. 

If  an  officer  transports  himself  in  a private  carriage 
or  on  horseback,  he  is  to  charge  the  actual  expense 
thereof,  unless  he  travelled  on  some  route  where 
public  means  of  conveyance  existed,  in  which  case  the 
rates  charged  for  such  public  conveyance  only  are  to 
be  allowed,  without  special  direction  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

If  an  officer  takes  a circuitous  route,  without  being 
required  by  his  duty,  he  is  to  deduct  the  cost  of  the 
extra  transportation. 

The  certificate  to  entitle  a general  or  field  officer 
to  transportation  for  a servant  when  on  tours  of  in- 
spection merely,  must  slate  that  such  servant  was 
necessary  by  reason  of  some  bodily  infirmity  or  injury. 

The  allowance  for  transportation  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  certificate  of  the  officer  claiming  the 
same,  unless  there  be  public  and  satisfactory  evidence 
showing  some  error  in  the  amount. 

This  regulation  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  day  of 
December  next.  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

The  foregoing  regulation  is  published  for  the  go 
yernmentof  the  army.  By  order:  • R.  JONES, 

Mj  utant  general. 

Mjutant  general's  office,  November  23, 1842. 
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Suffolk 
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Essex 

6,182 
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Worcester 
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308  towns  51,367 

55,974  3,721 

56,234 

54,545 
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Members  of  Congress.  The  Atlas  gives  returns 
from  all  the  towns,  with  a few  exceptions,  in  the  2d, 
3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th  and  9th  districts,  which  give 
the  following  result: 

district  no.  2. 


Requisition  case.  The  governor  of  Maryland  re- 
cently sent  an  agent  to  demand  of  the  governor  of 
Virginia  the  surrender  of  a certain  A.  Goudkop,  of 
Richmond,  charged  with  having  swindled  some  Bal- 
timore merchants  of  a large  amount  of  goods.  The 
point  was  conceded,  but  a flaw  found  in  the  applica- 
tion— the  “broad  seal”  was  wanting  to  establish  that 
one  of  the  persons  giving  a certificate  was  a justice 
of  the  peace.  The  agent  returned  to  Maryland,  had 
the  defect  remedied,  and  again  repaired  to  Richmond  > 
for  the  alleged  swindler.  He  now  finds  him  impri- ' 
soned  in  Richmond,  under  civil  process.  Governor 
Gregory  gives  him  an  order  for  the  delivery  of 
Goudkop,  after  he  is  delivered  from  the  civil  suit. 

Boston  Slave  case.  There  has  been  great  ex- 
citement at  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  arrest 
there,  on  the  19th  October,  by  authority  of  Mr.  James 
Gray,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  of  a negro  man  named  Lati- 
mer, whom  he  claimed  as  his  absconded  property. 
The  colored  people  of  Boston,  countenanced  by  abo- 
litionists, interfered,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power  endeavored  to  prevent  Mr.  Gray  from  bringing 
the  man  home.  The  usual  expedient  of  suing  out 
writs  of  habeas  corpus,  of  attempting  to  interpose  the 
local  judicial  authorities  and  trial  by  jury  between 
the  claimant  and  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
courts,  which  were  exercised  in  the  case,  having  for 
a time  arrested  proceedings,  the  excitement  was  in 
the  meantime  worked  up  to  a fearful  pitch,  and 
crowds  attended  every  step  of  the  proceedings.  Ul- 
timately the  sheriff,  whose  removal  from  office  for 
confining  the  negro  in  the  public  jail,  was  urged,  and 
apparently  about  to  be  effected,  became  intimidated, 
and  he  issued  his  orders  on  November  17th  to  the 
jailor,  that  when  Latimer  was  taken  out  of  jail  on 


Whig. 

Van  Buren. 

Saltonstall. 

Rantoul. 

Scattering. 
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No.  3. 
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Robinson. 

Mansur. 

Scattering. 

4,019 

4,928 
No.  4. 

1,224 

Hoar. 

Parmenter. 

Scattering. 

5,716 
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No.  5. 

805 

Hudson. 

Merrick. 

Scattering. 

6,581 

6,324 
No.  6. 

681 

Baker. 

Chapin. 

Scattering. 

6,131 

5,861 
No.  8. 

587 

Adams. 

Wilkinson. 

Scattering. 

5,272 

4,908 
No.  9. 

66 

Sprague. 

Williams. 

Scattering. 

4,285 

6,120 

661 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  districts  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  and 
possibly  in  district  No.  4,  there  is  probably  no  choice. 
If  there  is  any  choice  in  No.  4,  Mr.  Parmentor  is  re- 
elected. Mr.  Williams,  (Van  Buren)  is  elected  in 
No.  9.  Mr.  Adams,  (whig)  is  elected  in  No.  8.  In 
No.  7,  in  all  probability,  William  Jackson,  (whig)  is 
elected,  and  in  No.  10,  there  is  probably  no  choice. 
Mr.  Winthrop  (whig)  is  elected  in  district  No.  1. 

Tenth  congressional  district.  In  the  tentli  district 
the  lion.  Barker  Burnell,  the  whig  candidate,  is  re- 
elected by  a handsome  majority. 

VERMONT. 

The  legislature  has  closed  its  session. 

A law  passed  abolishing  capital  punishment  and 
substituling_therefor  imprisonment  during  life  in  the 
penitentiary,  unless  the  governor  shall,  after  one 
year,  issue  a warrant  directing  the  criminal  to  be 
executed. 

Behalf  of  Poland.  It  seems  that  Col.  Tochman, 
a Pole,  and  a well  known  lecturer  on  the  wrongs  of 
his  native  country,  so  effectually  wrought  upon  the 
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sympathies  of  the  Vermont  assembly,  that  a series 
of  resolutions  was  introduced  into  that  body  de- 
nouncing the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  Russia  to- 
wards ill-fated  Poland,  and  concluding  thus:  “We, 
therefore,  on  the  behalf  and  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  state  of  Vermont,  do  say  to  all  the 
world,  that  we  hope  and  trust  in  Divine  Providence, 
that  Poland  will  continue  her  aspirations  and  her 
struggles  for  liberty,  till  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Rus- 
sians shall  know  and  feel,  that  it  is  the  unalterable 
decree  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  that  the  princi- 
ple of  freedom  once  developed  in  the  hearts  of  a 
' people,  can  never  be  extinguished  by  any  course  of 
oppression,  however  severe,  or  long  continued.” 

Col.  Tocbman  was,  be  special  vote,  admitted  to 
the  floor,  when,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  he  enforced 
these  resolutions,  which  were  then  unanimously 
passed! 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  new  charter.  The  Providence  Express 
gives  the  reasons  why  the  suffrage  party  take  no 
part,  in  the  vote  on  the  new  constitution,  and  why 
many  of  them  prefer  it  to  the  old  charter  of  Charles 
the  Second.  „ 

“The  reasons,  in  addition  to  the  grossly  aristocra- 
tic restrictions  on  the  right  of  suffrage  in  requiring 
long  state  and  township  residence,  and  in  refusing  to 
naturalized  foreigners  the  rights  of  native  citizens 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  union,  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  proposed  constitution,  one-fourth  of 
the  voters  can  elect  a majority  of  the  senate  and 
one-third  of  the  voters  can  elect  a majority  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  owing  to  the  continuation 
of  the  rotten-borough  system.* 

This  unequal  system  can  never  be  changed  nor 
the  constitution  otherwise  altered,  without  the  vote 
of  a majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
house  at  two  successive  elections:  and  after  being 
thus  twice  adopted,  and  by  two  legislatures,  can 
have  no  force  unless  sanctioned  by  three-fifths  of  the 
voters  of  the  state. 

This  last  provision  is  extremely  absurd.  It  is  at  all 
times  highly  aristocratic  and  unreasonable  to  deny 
to  a majority  the  power  of  undergoing  that  which  a 
mere  majority  has  done.  But  the  Rhode  Island  pro- 
ject goes  greatly  beyond  this  absurdity.  In  Hie  vote 
by  which  the  charter  party  will  declare  the  proposed 
constitution  adopted,  there  will  not  be  probably  more 
than  about  one-fourth  of  the  voters  who  will  give 
affirmative  votes.  Thus  one-fourth  will  adopt  what 
is  not  to  be  changed  without  three-fifths;  in  other 
words,  two  and  a half  times  as  many  persons  are  to 
be  deemed  necessary  hereafter  to  change  the  consti- 
tution, as  are  deemed  necessary  to  change  it  at  pre- 
sent. One-fourth  are  recognized  as  entitled  to  more 
power  this  year  than  one-half  will  be  entitled  to 
next  year.  Aristocratic  parties  are  always  com- 
mitting such  follies.” 

The  following  from  the  Providence  Journal  of 
Thursday: 

“The  indications  are  that  the  whole  vote  will  not 
be  far  from  6,000,  which  was  about  what  we  calcu- 
lated upon.  The  absence  of  all  opposition  rendered 
it  impossible  to  get  out  any  thing  like  the  full 
strength  of  the  friends  of  the  constitution.  In  some 
parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  southern,  ma- 
ny of  our  staunchest  friends  refused  to  vote.  They 
were  willing  the  constitution  should  be  adopted,  but 
preferred  the  old  charter,  and  they  would  not  help 
to  pull  it  down.  When  the  constitution  goes  legally 
into  operation,  these  men  will  be  among  its  best  sup- 
porters, and  many  towns  will  bring  up,  should  it 
ever  come  to  that,  more  bayonets  for  it  than  they 
did  ballots.  The  feeling  was  well  expressed  by  a 
man  who  brought  us  some  returns  yesterday  from 
Washington  county,  and  who  said,  “we  are  willing 
to  fight,  but  we  are  tired  of  this  eternal  voting  for 
constitutions — and  of  cramming  suffrage  down  the 
throats  of  men  who  clamor  for  it,  and  then  refuse 
to  take  it,  when  it  is  offered  to  them.” 

“It  is  singular  with  what  attachment  the  people  of 
this  state  cling  to  their  old  form  of  government;  and 
yet  ive  can  hardly  call  it  singular,  for  there  is  every 
thing  about  it  to  create  attachment.  The  oppression 
of  the  government,  which  has  been  talked  so  much 
of,  is  a modern  discovery,  and  cannot  be  pointed  out, 
for  oppression  is  a practical  thing.  Under  the  old 
government,  the  people  have  grown  up  happy  and 
contented,  and  have  increased  until  the  state  sur- 
passes all  but  one  in  the  Union  in  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  is  second  to  none  in  wealth,  intelligence 


’This  objection  would  apply  to  the  constitution  of 
every  state  m the  union  except  those,  that  require  a ma- 
jority of  tiie  whole  to  electa  candidate,  and  resort  to  a 
second  or  half  a dozen  elections  till  such  majority  is  oh- 
iuir.ed— and  to  them  also,  should  every  party  persist  in 
voting  for  its  own  candidates. 


and  enlightened  enterprise.  No  where,  has  the  gov- 
ernment been  less  felt;  no  where  in  the  civilized 
world  have  the  taxes  been  so  light;  and  yet  notwith- 
standing this  cheapness,  the  government  has  been 
well  administered  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  times 
of  difficulty  has  always  been  creditably  and  honora- 
bly conducted;  while  the  institutions  of  learning  and 
benevolence,  and  of  religion,  have  been  liberally  fos- 
tered. Whatever  may  be  her  future  fate,  Rhode  Is- 
land will  always  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to 
the  old  charter. 

And  now,  when  this,  the  oldest  written,  form  of 
government  in  the  world,  is  about  to  be  abrogated, 
we  should  be  wanting  in  sincerity  did  we  not  say 
that  we  have  no  expectation  that  the  state  will  ever 
be  better  governed,  or  the  people  ever  better  con- 
tented. We  yield  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple which  ordains  a change,  and  we  look  upon  the 
constitution  now  adopted,  as  well  calculated  to  se- 
cure and  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people,  to  guard 
the  rights  of  property,  and  to  promote  the  general 
happiness.  May  the  next  two  centuries  leave  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island  as  well  governed  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  two,  and  they  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain.” 

NEW  YORK. 


VOTE  FOR  GOVERNOR. 

1842.  1840. 


Counties, 

Bouck. 

Brud'h. 

Abl. 

Bouck. 

Seui'd. 

Albany 

6,076 

6,272 

87 

6,042 

6,233 

Allegany 

3,237 

3,693 

151 

3,442 

4,079 

Broome 

2,233 

2,010 

84 

2,195 

2,335 

Cattaraugus 

2,436 

2,533 

167 

2,546 

2,922 

Cayuga 

5.046 

4,370 

253 

4,961 

5,066 

Chatauque 

3,226 

5,070 

67 

3,485 

5,755 

Chemung 

2,304 

1,534 

35 

2,330 

l,66y 

Chenango 

4,122 

3,757 

75 

4,077 

4,316 

Clinton 

1,903 

1.571 

120 

1,848 

2,006 

Columbia 

4,273 

3.3C2 

7 

4.517 

4.272 

Cortland 

2,2y9 

2,249 

232 

2,262 

2,639 

Delaware 

3,526 

2,038 

95 

3,921 

2,916 

Dutchess 

4,661 

8,395 

24 

5,423 

5,306 

Urie 

4,165 

4,855 

352 

3,823 

6,633 

Essex 

1.639 

2,049 

37 

1,815 

2,599 

Franklin 

i,2y6 

1,354 

16 

1,141 

1,426 

Fulton  & Ham. 

1,331 

1,765 

61 

1,907 

2 016 

Genesee 

2,022 

2,863 

115 

3,903 

6,949 

Greene 

3,059 

2,236 

10 

3,326 

2,959 

Herkimer 

3,302 

2,430 

87 

4,423 

3,073 

Jefferson 

5,635 

4,774 

292 

5,735 

6,196 

Ki  ngg 

3,725 

3,324 

52 

3,203 

3,209 

Lewis 

1,716 

1,519 

66 

1,779 

1,697 

Livingston 

2,515 

3,216 

132 

2,680 

3,877 

Madison 

3,333 

3,006 

574 

4,196 

4,190 

Monroe 

5.220 

5,465 

273 

4,891 

6,439 

Montgomery 

2,961 

2,448 

27 

3,378 

2,745 

New  York 

22,016 

19,975 

75 

22,285 

20,038 

Niagara 

2,273 

2,630 

153 

2,290 

2,918 

Oneida 

6,955 

5,553 

621 

7,893 

7,103 

Onondaga 

6,535 

6,024 

262 

6.658 

6,509 

Ontario 

3,460 

3,770 

352 

3,490 

4,786 

Orange 

4,143 

3,293 

19 

4,898 

4.315 

Orleans 

2,103 

2, 143 

91 

2,082 

2,579 

Oswego 

4.014 

3,365 

333 

4 024 

4,151 

Otsego 

Putnam 

4,949 

3,600 

83 

5 690 

4,762 

1,453 

615 

0 

1,593 

912 

Queens 

2,625 

2,077 

0 

2,579 

2,487 

Rensselaer 

5,437 

5,366 

73 

5,511 

5,688 

Richmond 

939 

814 

0 

874 

887 

Rockland 

1,030 

367 

0 

1,673 

628 

Saratoga 

3,953 

3,813 

46 

3,970 

4,309 

St.  Lawrence 

4,864 

3,319 

256 

4,821 

4,775 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

1,699 

3.375 

1,456 

2,179 

5 

24 

1,644 

3,544 

1,699 

2,712 

Seneca 

2,542 

1,976 

85 

2,527 

2.4 1 1 

Steuben 

4,393 

3,236 

123 

4,896 

4,0o7 

Suffolk 

2,869 

1,388 

5 

3,518 

2.376 

Sullivan 

1,470 

1,117 

14 

1,637 

1.469 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

2,262 

1,781 

22 

2.203 

1.900 

3619 

3,395 

103 

3,632 

3,903 

Ulster 

3,887 

3,351 

1 

4,312 

4.453 

Warren 

1.497 

1,143 

48 

1,415 

1,235 

Washington 

3,012 

4,088 

217 

3,067 

5,032 

Wayne 

Westchester 

4.010 

3,558 

192 

4,035 

4.258 

3,786 

3.109 

5 

4,401 

4,018 

* Wyoming 
Yates 

1 ,869 
1,979 

2,063 

1,621 

335 

162 

2,145 

2,059 

Total,  208,070  186.0S8  7,262  216,808  222,011 

’Wyoming  formed  a part  ol  Cenesee  in  1840. 

Col.  Bouck’s  majority  21,832. 

By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  vote 
taken  in  the  state  this  year  for  governor  is  401,420, 
which  is  40,051  less  than  was  taken  in  1840  at  vyhich 
time  the  aggregate  vote  for  governor  was  411,630- 
The  vote  for  Bouck  (V . B.)  is  8,733  less  than  be  re- 
ceived in  1840— although  he  was  then  beaten  by  up- 
wards of  5,000  votes  and  is  now'  eleeted  by  a majori- 
ty of  98,082.  The  whig  vote  is  35,923  less  than  Sew- 
ards’s  vote  in  1840.  The  abolition  candidate  in  1840 
had  but  2,662  votes,  this  year  7,262,  being  an  in- 
cease of  exactly  4,600  votes.  This  is  partly  accoun- 
ted for  by  the  fact  that  in  1840  the  presidential  can- 
didates were  to  be  voted  for,  and  parties  were  much 
better  drilled  and  voters  were  more  completely  rallied 
under  party  standards,  than  at  the  recent  election. 


The  whig  papers  attribute  their  conclusive  defeat 
on  tiie  present  occasion,  first,  to  apathy  in  their  own 
ranks;  secondly,  to  the  diversion  effected  hy  the  per- 
sonal partizans  of  President  Tyler,  who  generally 
supported  the  Van  Buren  ticket  on  this  occasion. — 
The  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Spencer, 
published  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  influenced  no 
doubt  a portion  of  those  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  him  with  confidence  as  a political  lead- 
er. Thirdly,  they  say  that  the  shipping  interest,  and 
especially  the  sailors  were  on  this  occasion  enlisted 
in  tlio  ranks  of  their  opponents,  under  the  persuasion 
that  the  tariff  would  powerfully  diminish  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandize  and  the  employment  of  ves- 
sels in  foreign  trade. 

The  Van  Buren  journals  on  the  other  hand,  attri- 
bute their  victory  to  the  triumph  of  the  princi- 
ples they  advocate  and  especially  as  an  achievement 
in  favor  of  free  trade. 

Legislature.  [The  numbers  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  senators  indicate  their  seniority,  or  “class” — -class 
1 having  but  one  year  more  to  serve.  The  new  se- 
nators are  designated  by  an  asterisk,  The  members 
of  assembly  having  the  same  mark,  are  members  of 
the  present  house,  and  have  been  re-elected:] 

SENATE. 

Van  Buren.  First  district.  Whig. 

2.  John  B.  Scott,  1.  Moif-ris  Franklin. 

3.  Isaac  L.  Varian, 

4.  John  A,  Lott.* 

Second  district. 

1.  John  Hunter, 

2.  Robert  Denniston, 

3.  Abraham  Bockee, 

4.  Abraham  Deyo.* 

Third  distriel. 

2.  Henry  W.  Strong,  1.  Erastus  Root. 

3.  Erastus  Corning, 

4.  John  C.  Wright.* 

Fourth  district. 

2.  Sidney  Lawrence,*  1.  James  G.  Hopkins. 

3.  Edmund  Varney, 

4.  Thomas  B.  Mitchell.* 

Fifth  district. 

1.  Sumner  Ely, 

2.  Henry  A-  Foster, 

3.  William  Ruger, 

4.  Carlos  P.  Scovih* 

S;i$th  district., 

3.  James  Faulkner,  1.  A.  B.  Dickinson, 

4.  Cai’n  T.  Chamberlain*  2.  Nehemiah  Platt. 

Seventh  district. 

1.  Lyman  Sherwood,  2.  Elijah  Rhoades. 

3.  William  Bartht, 

4.  John  Porter.* 

Eighth  district. 

L Abraham  Dixon, 

2.  Samuel  Works, 

3.  Q-ideon  Hard, 

4.  Harvey  Putnam.* 

HOUSE  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

Van  Bur  mites. 

Broome.  Onondaga. 

Gilbert  Dickinson.  Thomas  McCarthy, 

Cayuga-  Charles  R.  Vary, 

Vincent  Kenyon,*  Benjamin  French, 

Alfred  Lyon,  Thomas  Sherwood, 

Darius  Monroe,  Orange. 

Chemung.  Leonard  Lee, 

Sam’l  G.  Hatuawgy,  jr.*  John  W.  Martin, 

John  Van  Duzjer, 

Ostcego, 

Wm.  F.  Alien, 

Alban  Strong. 

Otsego. 

John  R.  Griggs, 

Harvey  Hunt, 

buas  jjurleson. 

Putnam. 

Sylvanus  Warren, 
Queens. 

Samuel  Youngs, 
Rensslaer, 

George  R.  Davis,* 
llenry  Vaudenburgh, 
Samuel  Douglass. 
Rockland. 

Cornelius  M.  Demarest, 
Richmond, 

Henry  Cole.* 

St.  Lawrence. 
Calvin  T.  Hulburd,* 
George  Redington.* 
Saratoga. 

Azariah  E.  Stimson, 
Lyndes  Emerson, 

Scneneciady. 
Edward  H.  Walton. 


Chenango. 
Samuel  Medbury, 
Danforth  Wales, 
Edward  Cornell. 
Clinton. 

Julius  C.  Hubbell. 

Columbia. 
Lucas  Hoes, 

Anson  Brown, 

Peter  Poucher. 
Cortland. 

George  N.  Niles. 

Delaware, 

Nelson  K.  Wheeler, 
Milton  Bostwictc. 
Dutchess. 

John  M.  ivetcham,* 
John  Elseifer, 
Gilbert  Beiitjey. 
Fulton. 

John  L,  Hutchinson, 
Greene. 

Aaron  Bushnell, 
Philip  Teats. 

Herkimer, 
John  1 . Hall, 
Walter  uuomc. 
Jefferson. 

Elihu  C,  Church,* 
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Joseph  Graves, 

Job  Lamson. 

Kings. 

Wm.  M.  Udall ,* 

Wm.  Conselye,  2d. 

Lewis. 

Amos  Buck. 

Madison. 

Venom  W.  Mason, 
Henry  Palmer, 
Lorenzo  Sherwood. 

Montgomery. 
John  Bowdish, 

John  I.  Zoller. 

Mew  York. 
Wm.  McMurray,* 
George  G.  Glasier, 
Daniel  C.  Pentz,* 
David  R.  F.  Jones,* 
Timothy  R.  Plibbard, 
George  Paulding, 
James  T.  Thompson, 
Absalom  E.  Miller, 
Charles  P.  Daly, 
Edward  H.  White, 
Edward  Sanford. 
Oneida. 

David  Murray, 

John  PI.  Tower, 
Daniel  P.  Cadwell, 
Amos  S.  Fassett. 


Schoharie. 

John  Osterhout, 

Abm.  Richtmyer. 

Seneca. 

Matthew  West. 

Steuben. 

Francis  E.  Erwin,* 

Ziba  A.  Leland,* 

Morris  Brown. 

Suffolk. 

Joshua  B.  Smith, 

Samuel  B.  Nicholl. 
Sullivan. 

Jonathan  Stratton. 

Tioga. 

Simeon  R.  Griffin. 

Tompkins. 
Sylvanus  Larned, 

George  T.  Spink. 

Ulster. 

William  Soper, 

Edmond  Suydam. 

Wayne. 

Frederick  U.  Sheffield, 
Philip  Sours. 

Westchester. 
Andrew  Findlay, 

Samuel  L.  Holmes. 

Yates. 

Richard  H.  Williams. 

—92 


.Albany. 

Willis  Hall, 

John  I.  SliDgerland, 
Aaron  Van  Schaack. 

Allegany. 
Samuel  Russell, 
Robert  Flint. 

Cattaraugus. 
Alonzo  Plawley, 

E H.  Rice. 

Chatauque. 
Emory  F.  Warren,* 
Odin  Benedict, 
Adolphus  F.  Morrison. 

Cortland. 

Plarry  McGraw. 

Erie. 


Whigs. 

Livingston. 
Daniel  H.  Fitzhugb, 
Daniel  D.  Spencer. 

Monroe. 

Jerome  Fuller, 

Robert  Haight, 

Enoch  Strong. 

New  York. 
R.obert  Smith, 

Elbridge  G.  Baldwin.* 
Niagara. 

James  Sweney, 
Thomas  T.  Flagler.* 
Ontario. 

Jedediah  Dewey,  jr. 
Sylvester  Austin, 
James  C.  Brown. 


George  R.  Babcock, 

Orleans. 

Wells  Brooks, 

Elisha  Wright. 

Milton  McNeal. 

Wan- en. 

Essex. 

Peletiah  Richards. 

Samuel  Shumway. 

Washington. 

Franklin. 

James  W.  Porter, 

Joseph  H.  Jackson. 

Anson  Bigelow. 

Genesee. 

Wyoming. 

Robinson  Smiley,* 

Eleazer  Baldwin,* 

Ira  Wait. 

Truman  Benedict— 

-36 

On  joint  ballot, 

Van  Buren.  Wliigs. 

Senate, 

22 

10 

Assembly, 

92 

36 

114 

46 

46 

Van  Buren  majority, 
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DELAWARE. 

Election.  The  official  returns  of  the  late'vote  for 
members  of  congress,  show  the  following  result.  A 


tight  fit! 

N ewcastle 

Kent 

Sussex 


Whig 

J.  B.  Rodney. 
2,224 
1,476 
1,767 

5,467 


V.  B. 

W.  PI.  Jones. 
2,423 
1,346 
1,689 

5,458 


LOUISIANA. 

Condition  of  the  banks.  The  board  of  currency 
report  the  following  as  the  the  condition  of  the 
hanks  of  this  city,  on  the  29th  Oct.  We  condense 
from  the  report,  as  published  in  the  Courier  of  last 
evening.  [JV.  0.  Crescent,  Nov.  1842. 

Cash  Cash 

Banks. 

Bank  of  Louisiana, 

Canal  and  Banking  Co. 

Carrollton  R.  R.  & B.  Co. 

Citizens’  bank, 


liabilities.  Assets. 
901,919  76  1,123,008  37 


City  bank, 

Commercial  bank, 

Consolidated  Association, 

Louisiana  State  bank, 

Mechanics  & Traders’  b’k,  537,209  92 
Union  bank,  781,359  46 


310,298  42 
75.432  94 
888,121 
385,9  IS  76 
452,  lt-0  46 
449,629  46 
654,789  72 


115,153  98 
12,646  24 
221,469  10 
411,907  35 
251,353  61 
22S.026  05 
750,885  21 
615,167  40 
810,769  38 


Total, 


3,436,859  90  §4,540,391  69 


OHIO. 

Condition  of  the  Banks.  The  number  of  banks 
in  Ohio,  now  in  operation,  is  21,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $5,876,794,  and  an  aggregate  circulation 
of  only  $1,774,535.  The  bank  circulation  is  reduced 
to  but  little  more  than  one  dollar  per  head  of  the 
population. 


N.&  Bills  Dis. 
Bk.of  Zanesville  8122,400  05 
Bk.  of  Sandusky  170,401  69 

Bk.  of  Geauga  139,165  19 

Bk.  of  Muskingum  118,338  46 

Bk.  of  Wooster  406,522  17 

.Lafayette  Bk  of  Cin.  875,072  00 
Ohio  Life  Ins.  & 

Trust  Company  147,830  27 
Franklin  Bk.of  Cin.  947,271  33 
Columbia  Bank  of 
New  Lisbon  90.007  32 
Bk.  of  Massillon  217.394  00 

Dayton  Bank  50,941  64 

Bk.  of  Mnt  Pleasant  53,575  00 
Western  Reserve  B.  170,544  79 
Com.  Bk.  of  Scioto  341,292  53 
Bank  of  Norwalk  189,129  21 
Farmers’  & Meehan. 

Bk  of  Steubenville  178,897  94 
Clinton  Bank  of 
Columbus  438.856  71 

Bank  of  Xenia  133.579  49 
Bank  of  Circleville  313,304  70 
Franklin  Bank  of 
Columbus  152,102  61 


Specie 

Circulation. 

$5,300 

67 

811,823 

00 

49,047 

40 

165,760 

00 

9.997 

91 

17,710 

00 

‘2,7S4 

26 

7,771 

50 

62,052 

82 

279  J75 

00 

53,424 

59 

32,930 

00 

61.427 

04 

29S.S95 

00 

122,211 

11 

20,890 

00 

16,750 

95 

19.139 

00 

35.117 

40 

170.786 

00 

13.099 

00 

19,127 

00 

4.337 

86 

8,966 

00 

30.322 

96 

20,154 

00 

21,951 

84 

114,999 

OO 

41,071 

68 

24,655 

00 

63,477 

84 

15,735 

50 

■5S.S65 

21 

210.165 

50 

29,434 

82 

62,310 

00 

42,215 

04 

163,027 

08 

6S,S32 

56 

110,617 

84 

795,622 

96 

1,774,535 

34 

Total,  85, 291,15 

Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati  not  reported. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Franklin  Bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  $122,000  in  specie,  and  only  $20,000  of 
circulation.  Within  three  months  the  discounts 
have  increased  $534,362,  the  ?pecie  $18,187,  and  the 
circulation  $547,594.  The  specie  and  notes  on  hand 
are  $1,255,190;  circulation  and  deposits,  $2,819,573. 

TENNESSEE. 

Congressional  districts.  This  state  at  the  elec- 
tion next  August,  will  elect  eleven  members  of  con- 
gress. The  districts,  by  the  late  law,  are  divided  as 
follows,  and  gave  the  political  majorities  as  stated, 
at  the  election  in  1841  for  governor: 


Districts.  Federal  numbers. 


First, 

Second, 

Third, 

Fourth, 

Fifth, 

Sixth, 

Seventh, 

Eighth, 

Ninth, 

Tenth, 

Eleventh, 


68.379 

74.528 

75,869 

58,886 

62,757 

72,715 

72,768 

64,525 

63,656 

74,453 

70,041 


Whig. 

2 942 

1,001 


2,349 

1,302 

385 

2,608 


Majorities. 


V.  B. 
713 


1,335 

3,025 

1,400 

870 


756,428  10,59S  7.343 

In  addition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
noticed  in  our  last,  we  find  that  they  passed  an  act 
to  amend  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  Tennessee — an 
act  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt — an  act  amend- 
ing the  act  of  1820,  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  real 
estate — an  amendment  to  the  act  appropriating  $200,- 
000  to  east  and  west  Tennessee — an  act  to  allow  the 
several  banks  to  issue  small  notes — an  act  for  the 
relief  of  the  debtors  of  the  bank  of  Tennessee  and 
its  branches — and  an  act  withdrawing  the  state  sub- 
scription and  cancelling  the  bonds  issued  to  the  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  rail  road. 

LOUISIANA. 

Negro  Insurrection.  On  the  16th  ult.  some  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  the  parishes  of  Concordia, 
Madison,  and  Carroll,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery 
of  a contemplated  rising  of  the  negroes.  There  are 
now  in  the  swamps  of  that  region  about  300  runa- 
way negroes  belonging  to  said  parishes,  all  armed,  it 
is  presumed.  Some  fifteen  or  twenty  negroes  have 
been  arrested  and  examined,  and  from  the  facts  eli- 
cited, it  is  believed  that  an  insurrection  was  contem- 
plated about  Christmas.  The  plot  seems  to  have 
been  extensive,  embracing  negroes  from  nearly  every 
plantation  in  the  three  parishes. 

MISSOURI. 

List  of  the  Members  composing  the  twelfth 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  commenc- 
ing on  Monday,  21st  November,  1842.  The  names 
in  italic  are  whigs. 

senate. 

Names.  Residence. 

W.  M.  Campbell,  St.  Charles  co. 

Harper,  Audrain  “ 

J.  C.  Welborn,  Pike  “ 


Districts. 

1 district 

2 do 

3 do 

4 do 


Gentry  Sf  Campbell,  Ralls  & Marion. 


5 

do 

J.  Glover, 

Marion, 

44 

6 

do 

John  Wolfskill, 

Macon 

a 

7 

do 

William  Fort, 

Randolph 

a 

8 

do 

R.  B.  Ellis, 

Daviess 

u 

9 

do 

Johnson  & Blythe, 

Platte  & Ray 

u 

10 

do 

C.  Gilliam, 

Andrew 

4 C 

11 

do 

Owen  & Rawlins, 

Upward 

44 

12 

do 

Tyre  Harris, 

Boone 

44 

13 

do 

W.  W.  Snell, 

Callaway 

<4 

14 

do 

L.  W.  Boggs, 

Jackson 

44 

15 

do 

James  Young, 

Lafayette 

44 

16 

do 

B.  P.  Majors, 

Benton 

(C 

17 

do 

B.  F.  Massey, 

Newton 

44 

18 

do 

R.  E.  Acock, 

Polk 

44 

19 

do 

J.  W.  Hancock, 

Greene 

(4 

20 

do 

W.  Monroe, 

Morgan 

4' 

21 

do 

R.  A.  Ewing, 

Cooper, 

44 

22 

do 

A.  Hudspeth, 

Washington 

<£ 

23 

do 

W.  R.  Elliot, 

Franklin 

44 

24 

do 

B.  Allen,  A.  L.  7 

Mills  SfW.C.  1 

• St.  Louis 

44 

Anderson,  ) 

25 

do 

C.  C.  Detchemendy,St.  Genevieve 

44 

26 

do 

John  Polk, 

Madison 

44 

27 

do 

Williams, 

C.  Girardeau 

44 

28 

do 

G.  H.  Netherton, 

New  Madrid 

«4 

29 

do 

P.  G.  Glover, 

Cole 

44 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Counties.  Names. 
Adair — James  Lusk, 
Andrew — T.  D.  Wheaton 
Audrain — Jas.  Harrison, 
Barry — C.  G.  Cowen, 
Bates — Henry, 

Boone — Rowland  & Ar- 
nold, and  W.  Smith, 
Benton — S.  H.  Whipple, 
Buchanan— J.  B.  Thomp- 
son, 

Caldwell — J.  Skedmore, 
Callaway — J.  K.  Sheely 
and  W.  S.  Anderson , 
Cape  Girardeau — Thos. 
B.  English  and  Aaron 
Snyder, 

Carroll — Wm.  W.  Comp- 
ton, 

Chariton— Sterling  Price 
Clark— J?.  W.  Daggett, 
Clay — Woodson  S.  Moses 
and  M.  Tillery, 

Cole — W.  G.  Minor,  and 
G.  W.  Hough, 

Cooper — J.  S.  Miller,  and 
W.  Shields, 

Crawford — John  Hyer, 
Dade — Jonathan  Paris, 
Davies — J.  A.  Williams, 
Franklin. — W.  V.  N.  Bay 
and  W.  J.  Brown, 
Gasconade — Isaiah  King, 
Greene — Leonard  Simms 
Grundy — Jno.  C.  Griffin, 
Henry — Sam’l  Landers, 
Holt — R.  M.  Barkhust, 
Howard — Dr.  Scott,  C. 
F.  Jackson  and  J.  C. 
Williams, 

Jackson — Smart  & Tate, 
Jasper — Sam’l  Melugan, 
Jefferson — H.  C.  P.  Lucas 
Johnson — J.  Price, 
Kinderbook — Z.  Warren 
Lafayette — E.  Burden, 
Lewis — James  Ellison, 
Linn — David  Jenkins, 
Livingston — W.  Y.  Slack 


Lincoln — G.  W.  Huston, 
Macon — Wm.  Griffin, 
Madison — Jas.  Marshall, 
Marion — Carson  Sf  Grant, 
Miller — J.  West, 

Monroe — Flanagan  and 
W.  J.  Howell, 
Montgomery — J.  C.  Elast 
Morgan — W.  T.  Cole, 
New  Madrid — Maulsby, 
Newton— Abel  Sanders, 
Niangua — W.B.  Edwards 
Osage — A.  Alexander, 
Ozark— E.  H.  Hudson, 
Perry — A.  Abernethy, 
Pettis — J.  E.  Crawford, 
Platte — Allen  and  White, 
Pike — Lindsay  & Givens, 
Polk — N.  McMinn, 
Pulaski — B.  N.  Ballard, 
Ralls — H.  Wellman, 
Randolph — J.  B.  Dame- 
ran, 

Ripley — John  Chilton, 
Ray — P.  L.  Edwards, 
Scotland — Jesse  Johns, 
Saline — Harrison  Gwinn 
St.  Charles — P.  H.  Shel- 
ton and  W.  J.  M.  El- 
hinny, 

St.  Clair — Nathan  Bell, 
St.  Francois — R.  Murphy 
St.  Genevieve — Coffman, 
St.  Louis — Thomas  An- 
drews, Thos.  B.  Plud- 
son,  T.  Wash,  D.  H. 
Donovan,  F.  Kennett, 
Minor  and  Quesenbury. 
Scott — Wm.  Sayers, 
Shannon — T.  C.  Rogers, 
Shelby — Dr.  Long, 
Stoddard — A.  B.  Baily, 
Taney— J.  D.  Shannon, 
Van  Buren — A.  Wilson, 
Warren — Jos.  B.  Wells, 
Washington — A.  Goforth 
and  F.  A.  McLanahan, 
Wayne — J.  B.  Connor, 

W right — R.  Montgomery, 


Thf  Capitol.  It  seems  that  a claim  is  about  to 
be  set  up  to  a portion  or  the  whole  of  Jefferson  city, 
the  seat  of  government  of  Missouri.  The  following 
is  from  the  Kaskaskia  Republican: 

We  have  just  received  information  from  a source 
to  be  relied  upon,  that  a man  named  John  Baptiste 
DeLisle,  was  the  owner  of  270  arpentsof  land  upon 
which  the  whole  for  the  city  of  Jefferson,  in  Missou- 
ri, is  built,  and  that  in  1811  or  1812,  heleftVincennes 
on  a keel  for  Pittsburg,  at  which  place  he  enlisted  in 
the  United  States  army,  and  only  returned  a short 
time  since  to  Vincennes.  He  had  not  been  heard 
from  since  the  time  he  left  Vincennes  until  he  return- 
ed. His  sisters,  acting  under  the  belief  that  he  was 
dead,  sold  the  land  to  Maj.  Barry,  of  Missouri.  Since 
the  return  of  DeLisle,  Mr.  Lesieur  and  Major  Daw- 
son. of  New  Madrid,  have  purchased  from  him  the 
land  and  intend  to  setup  their  claims  to  it  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Lesieur  and  Maj.  Dawson  can  go  to  Jef- 
ferson city  this  winter  and  say  to  the  members  of  the 
legislature:  gentlemen,  this  is  our  house,  take  up  your 
knapsack  and  put. 
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ALABAMA. 

The  public  property  of  the  city  of  Mobile,  Alaba- 
ma, consisting  of  building  lots,  wharves,  &c.,  is  ad- 
vertised for  sale  on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1843, 
under  a deed  of  trust  given  to  secure  the  payment  of 
municipal  bonds,  amounting  to  more  than  §213,000, 
to  which  is  added  the  interest,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  $70,000. 

The  amount  of  debt  created  by  the  state  of  Ala- 
bama for  banking  capital,  and  now  outstanding,  is 
$9,834,555,  the  annual  interest  upon  which  is  $502,- 
865: 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  WELLESLEY. 


The  marquis  of  Wellesley,  died  on  Sept.  26th,  at 
his  ordinary  residence,  Kingston  House,  Brompton. 
For  some  days  the  event  had  been  expected.  His 
brother,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  was  immediately 
summoned  from  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  had  been 
on  a visit  to  the  queen:  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
Apsley  House,  and  thence  to  Walmer  Castle,  where 
another  brother,  the  earl  of  Maryborough,  is  staying. 
The  following  account  of  the  deceased  statesman  is 
abridged  from  a memoir  in  the  Times: 

Richard  Colley  Wellesley,  first  (and  last)  marquis 
Wellesley,  was  the  eldest  child  of  Garret,  the  first 
earl  of  Mornington,  and  of  Anne,  countess  ol'Morn- 
ington,  who  was  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  viscount 
Dungannon.  The  noble  marquis  was  born  at  the 
town  residence  of  the  family,  in  Grafton  street,  Dub- 
lin, on  the  20th  of  June,  1760;  he  was  therefore  in 
the  83d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  placed  at  an  early  age 
at  Eton  college,  and  in  due  time  was  transferred  to 
the  University  of  Oxford;  in  both  of  which  places  he 
distinguished  himself. 

His  studies  at  the  university  being  concluded,  vis- 
count Wellesley  returned  to  his  native  country,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father  before  he  attain- 
ed his  majority.  His  first  acton  coming  of  age  was 
to  assume  the  numerous  pecuniary  obligations  of  his 
father,  and  to  place  his  estates  under  the  prudent  and 
upright  management  of  his  mother:  it  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted,  that  though  the  first  earl’s  debts  were 
paid,  his  son  was  not  able  eventually  to  preserve  the 
family  estates.  Like  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Canning,  and 
other  distinguished  statesmen,  and  like  most  men  of 
genius,  he  proved  an  unsuccessful  manager  of  pecu- 
niary affairs. 

On  attaining  his  majority,  the  young  earl  of  Morn- 
ington took  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers;  of 
which  body  he  of  course  continued  to  be  a member 
for  the  nineteen  years  which  preceded  the  union. — 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
frequent  speaker  in  that  assembly.  The  most  remark- 
able proceeding  in  which  he  took  any  part  as  an  Irish 
peer  was  the  regency  question,  in  1789.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  British  houses  of  parliament,  on 
the  illness  of  George  the  third, proposed  that  the  prince 
of  Wales  should  assume  the  royal  authority  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  while  the  Irish  legislature  pro- 
posed that  his  power  should  be  unrestricted.  The 
earl  of  Mornington  was  a strenuous  supporter  of  the 
views  taken  in  this  country  of  the  regency  question; 
and  when,  in  1784,  he  was  returned  to  the  British 
house  of  commons  as  member  for  Beeralston,  (still, 
however, retaining  his  seat  in  the  Irish  house  of  peers,) 
his  opinions  on  that  point,  with  his  ability,  attracted 
the  favorable  notice  of  the  king.  At  the  next  gener- 
al election  he  was  returned  for  the  king’s  borough  of 
Windsor,  sworn  in  a member  of  the  Irish  privy 
council,  and  elected  one  of  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick; 
which  latter  distinction,  however,  he  resigned  in  181U 
on  being  elected  a knight  of  the  Garter.  Lord  Morn- 
ington, soon  after  his  entranoe  into  the  house  of  com- 
mons, was  appointed  a lord  of  the  treasury,  and  in 
1793  sworn  in  a member  of  the  British  privy  coun- 
cil. His  lordship  made  rapid  progress  in  the  favor 
of  the  king  and  the  confidence  of  the  minister. 

In  the  year  1797,  he  succeeded  lord  Cornwallis  in 
the  government  of  India;  having  been  at  the  same 
time  raised  to  the  British  peerage  by  the  title  of  ba- 
ron Wellesley,  in  right  of  which  he  continued  to  sit 
in  the  house  of  lords.  The  marquisate  which  he 
subsequently  received  was  in  the  Irish  peerage;  but 
as  a British  peer  he  never  attained  to  a higher  rank 
than  that  of  baron.  In  the  month  of  May  the  mar- 
quis, accompanied  by  his  illustrious  brother,  colonel 
Wellesley,  afterwards  duke  of  Wellington,  arrived 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges.  The  moment  was  cri- 
tical; symptoms  of  rising  commotion  had  become  ap- 
parent. Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  and  was  supposed  to  meditate  an  attack  upon 
our  Indian  possessions.  The  spirit  of  Tippoo  Saib, 
sovereign  of  the  Mysore,  rankled  under  his  losses; 
and  emissaries  from  the  French  gevernment  encou- 
raged him  in  his  secret  plans  for  the  recovery  of  the 


district  of  Coimbatore  and  the  hill  fortresses  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  surrender.  The  first  step 
taken  by  lord  Mornington  was  to  secure  and  lortify 
the  island  of  Perim,  which  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  straits  of  Babclmandel;  the  next  was  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Tippoo  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him 
to  abstain  from  intercourse  with  the  French.  The 
sultan,  however,  entertained  a strong  conviction  that 
his  true  interest  would  be  promoted  by  an  alliance 
with  the  directory  of  France.  This  being  evident  to 
the  governor-general,  he  determined  to  stike  an  im- 
mediate blow;  and  the  army,  under  general,  (after- 
wards lord)  Harris,  was  ordered  to  invest  Seringapa- 
tam.  The  seige  lasted  a month;  the  town  was  taken 
by'  assault;  the  sultan  slain,  and  his  dominions  par- 
titioned. The  governor-general  was  immediately 
raised  a step  in  the  Irish  peerage,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  marquis  Wellesley.  It  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  these  memorable  results  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  if  prodigious  exer- 
tions had  not  been  made  by  the  lndian'government 
in  organizing  native  and  improving  British  troops. 
The  capture  of  Seringapatam,  which  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  victory  achieved  at  Mallavellcy,  added 
at  once  to  the  renown  of  the  army  and  the  anxieties 
of  the  governor-general.  After  some  deliberation, 
lie  determined  upon  restoring  the  ancient  Hindoo  race 
of  sovereigns;  the  representative  of  whom  was  then  a 
child  of  five  years  old.  A partition  of  the  territory 
being  made,  the  capital,  with  the  districts  on  the 
coast,  including  the  port  of  Mangalore,  was  assigned 
to  the  East  India  company.  Compensation  was  made 
to  some  native  allies;  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
Tippoo’s  territory  was  granted  to  the  native  Rajah, 
with  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  whole.  So  com- 
plete was  this  series  of  victories,  that  general  Wel- 
lesley (duke  of  Wellington)  in  one  of  his  despatches 
written  at  that  period,  and  recently  published  by  col. 
Gurwood,  says  that  he  “only  waits  to  know  what 
countries  they  are  which  the  governor-general  wish- 
es to  take  possession  of”;  as  if  all  Asia  had  quailed 
under  his  triumphant  dominion.  In  his  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  commercial  intercourse  between  India  and 
Europe,  he  was  opposed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  East 
India  company,  and  was  but  partially  successful. — 
He  made  a vice-regal  progress,  however,  among  the 
native  princes,  of  a most  magnificent  kind,  redressing 
grievances  and  forming  alliances.  In  1801,  he  sent 
a considerable  force  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  aid  in  wrest- 
ing Egypt  from  Napoleon.  Subsequently,  brilliant 
successes  against  the  Mahrattas,  general  Wellesley’s 
splendid  victory  at  Assaye,  and  the  battle  of  Lassa- 
warre,  signalized  his  administration.  In  consequence 
of  his  financial  plans,  the  revenue  of  the  company 
had  been  raised  from  seven  millions  to  upwards  of 
fifteen  millions  annually. 

In  the  year  1805,  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  re- 
called from  the  government  of  India;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  every  thing  was  done  in  this  country  by 
the  East  India  company  and  by  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  mark  the  deep  sense  which  they  entertain- 
ed of  his  splendid  services.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  those  who  thought  that  his  administration  had 
been  enormously  expensive,  not  to  say  extravagant, 
and  that  he  was  guilty  of  great  injustice  to  the  na- 
tive powers,  particularly  to  the  Nabob  of  Oude.  A 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Pauli,  pre- 
sented articles  of  impeachment  against  him;  but 
they  were  soon  withdrawn,  and  a vote  was  obtained 
in  his  favor. 

Though  he  supported  the  war  against  Napoleon, 
the  marquis  proved  by  no  means  a strenuous  partisan 
of  the  administration  of  the  day;  and  about  this 
time  his  leaning  to  liberal  principles  was  evinced. 
In  1809,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Spain;  but 
dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet  speedily  called  him 
home.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  the 
Perceval  government  was  formed:  and  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  after  considerable  negotiation,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  accept  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  This  he  held  from  the  month  of 
December  1809  till  January  1812;  but,  differing  from 
his  colleagues  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  and 
on  other  material  points,  he  withdrew  from  the  go- 
vernment. On  the  death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  he  was 
requested  to  form  an  administration;  but  he  did  not 
succeed;  and  Lord  Liverpool  was  the  head  of  the 
new  government.  Shortly  after  its  formation,  Mr. 
Canning  carried  in  the  house  of  commons  a motion 
favorable  to  Roman  Catholic  claims:  a similar  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  upper  house  by  the  Marquis 
Wellesley  on  the  1st  of  July,  which  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  one,  and  that  one  a proxy.  His  lord- 
ship  then  remainnd  in  opposition  for  about  ten  years. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  that  time,  the  position  ol  his 
brother  in  the  Peninsula,  feebly  supported  by.  the 
Spanish  government  or  from  home,  formed  a princi- 
pal topic  with  the  marquis.  In  1815,  he  condemned  in 
unqualified  terms  the  neglect  shown  to  commercial 
j interests  in  the  treaties  l’or  consolidating  the  peace 


of  Europe;  and  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act  and  other  stringent  measures,  called  forth  by  the 
disturbances  at  home  on  the  cessation  of  war  prices, 
found  in  him  a strenuous  opponent. 

In  1822,  Lord  Wellesley  once  more  came  into 
power,  as  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  Sir  Robert 
Feel  being  the  home  secretary.  His  appointment  en- 
raged the  Orange  party,  and  gave  disproportionate 
hopes  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  his  government 
of  Ireland  commenced  with  disturbances,  insurrec- 
tions, and  conflagrations,  in  the  southern  counties, 
which  almost  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  capital; 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  operation  of  the  in- 
surrection act  and  other  coercive  measures.  There 
never  was  a period  of  his  life  in  which  Lord  Welles- 
ley had  greater  difficulties  to  overcome  than  while 
governing  his  native  country.  The  illness  and  con- 
sequent retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool  did  not  alter 
his  position;  which  he  retained  under  Mr.  Canning 
and  Lord  Goderich,  neither  of  them  adverse  to  tho 
Catholic  claims;  but  on  the  duke  of  Wellington’s 
accession  to  office  he  retired. 

When  Lord  Grey  came  into  power,  the  marquis 
became  a second  time  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
having  previously  for  a short  period  filled  the  office 
of  lord-steward.  During  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  1834-5,  Lord  Wellesley  was  of  course 
out  of  office;  but  on  the  formation  of  the  second 
Melbourne  ministry,  in  April  1835,  he  accepted  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  His  lordship, 
however,  resigned  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  year; 
and  never  afterwards  filled  any  public  employment. 
He  had  at  that  period  attained  the  very  advanced 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Ilis  health  began  to  decline: 
with  the  exception  of  his  brothers,  the  friends  of  his 
early  years  had  withdrawn  into  retirement  or  sunk 
into  the  grave;  and  “the  venerable  statesman,  (says 
the  Times),  who  had  devoted  half  a century  to  the 
service  of  three  successive  sovereigns — who  had  liv- 
ed to  see  the  wisdom  of  his  Indian  government 
gratefully  acknowledged,  not  only  by  his  early  con- 
temporaries, but  confirmed  by  subsequent  events 
and  ratified  by  a succeeding  generation — thought  the 
time  had  at  length  arrived  for  that  season  of  repose 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  intervene  between  the 
cessation  of  active  pursuits  and  the  close  of  human 
existence.” 

Lord  Wellesley  is  known  as  a political  writer.  Fie 
is  the  author  of  “Substance  of  a speech  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  address,  1794;”“Notes  relative  to 
the  peace  concluded  with  the  Mahrattas,”  in  which 
he  has  given  a succinct  history  of  Indian  affairs-  “let- 
ters to  the  government  of  Fort  St.  George  relative 
to  the  new  form  of  government  established  there-” 
“letters  to  the  directors  of  the  East  India  company 
on  the  Indian  trade,”  &e.  As  his  policy  led  him  to 
lay  great  stress  on  the  influence  of  the  public  press 
he  is  believed  to  be  author  of  many  other  publica- 
tions of  a temporary  political  character.  A collec- 
tion of  his  despatches  has  also  been  recently  mih 
lished.  J F 

The  marquis  was  married  on  the  1st  of  November 
1794,  to  Hyacinthe  Gabrielle  Roland,  only  daughter 
of  Monsieur  Pierre  Roland.  They  had  had  several 
children,  but  separated  very  soon  after  marriage 
without  any  further  issue;  and  were  not  afterwards 
reconciled.  Her  ladyship  died  in  1816.  Lord  Wel- 
lesley, on  the  29th  of  October,  1825,  a second  time 
contracted  matrimony,  being  then  at  the  advanced 
age  ofsixty-five:  he  was  married  to  Marianne,  dau"-h- 
ter  of  Mr.  Richard  Caton,  and  widow  of  Mr.  Robert 
Patterson.  The  present  marchioness,  who  has  had 
no  family  by  the  marquis,  is  a lady  of  the  bedchamber 
to  the  queen  Dowager. 

With  the  marqnis  all  those  titles  which  were  con- 
ferred on  himself  become  extinct;  but  the  earldom  of 
Mornington,  the  viscount  of  Wellesley,  and  the  ba- 
rony of  Mornington  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  des- 
cend to  his  next  brother,  lord  Maryborough;  who  is 
in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  whose  heir  is  the  well- 
known  Mr.  William  Pole  Tylney  Long  Wellesley 

By  the  death  of  the  marquis  a stall  in  the  order  of 
the  Garter  falls  on  the  patronage  of  Ministers,  and 
the  office  of  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Meath 
also  becomes  vacant.  The  marquis  was  a kniMit  of 
the  Turkish  order  of  the  crescent,  and  of  the  Persian 
of  the  lion  and  sun. 

The  marquis’s  indifferent  management  of  his  pri- 
vate affairs  lias  already  been  mentioned.  On  the  2d 
November,  1837,  the  East  India  company  came  to~a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  involved  in  pecunia- 
ry difficulties,  and  that  therefore  they  deemed  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  offer  to  him  some  further  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  dsitinguished  services.  The  resolution 
proceeded  to  state,  that  on  the  fall  of  Seringanatam 
the  sum  of  100,0001.  was  set  apart  for  the  marquis 
Wellesley— a grant  which  on  his  suggestion  was 
abandoned  to  the  army.  It  was  afterwards  deter- 
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mined  to  vote  to  him  an  annuity  of  5,000?.,  which 
had  ever  since  been  paid;  but  the  court  of  proprietors 
believe  that  the  noble  marquis  derived  very  little 
benefit  from  the  grant;  and  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  20,0.00?.  be  plac- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  chairman,  and  deputy-chair- 
man, and  two  other  persons,  as  trustees,  to  be  applied 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  marquis  Wellesley  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  think  fit.  This  grant  was 
accepted,  and  acknowledged  by  his  lordship  in  a let- 
ler  addressed  to  the  chairman.  The  marquis  enjoy- 
ed a pension  of  2,693?.,  as  chief  remembrancer  of 
the  exchequer  in  Ireland. 

He  was  politically  opposed  to  his  brother  the  duke 
of  Wellington;  but  that  circumstance  did  not  inter- 
rupt their  brotherly  friendship,  and  the  duke  was  a 
frequent  visiter  at  Kingston  house. 

The  queen  and  prince  Albert  have  sent  a message 
of  condolence,  and  the  queen  Dowager  a letter,  to 
the  marchioness  of  Wellesley. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


Mr.  Cass.  The  New  York  Herald  of  the  28th 
November  contains  the  proceedings,  and  hails  the 
nomination  of  general  Cass,  by  the  convention  which 
lately  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  as  “a  new  and  very 
important  political  movement.”  “A  series  of  state 
elections  have  just  passed  away,  indicating  most  con- 
clusively that  none  of  the  present  candidates  before 
the  country  for  the  presidency  in  1844,  possesses  the 
elements  of  general  popularity  sufficient  to  call  forth 
the  enthusiasm  or  the  votes  of  the  people.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  4,000,000  of  free  white  peo- 
ple over  21  years  of  age.  In  the  recent  elections  in 
which  the  names  of  Clay  and  Van  Buren  were  mostly 
used,  less  than  2,000,000  votes  have  been  taken,  and 
only  about  a majority  of  50,000  obtained  in  the 
whole.  It  is  very  evident  that,  some  new  movement 

some  new  name — some  new  effort,  must  be  made 

to  bring  out  the  votes  of  the  people.  Neither  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Calhoun,  nor  Mr.  Tyler, 
nor  any  other  man  seems  to  possess  those  elements 
of  popularity— but  the  movement  now  first  made  in 
Pennsylvania  looks  more  like  the  real  spirit  of  the 
people  than  anything  we  have  seen  of  late.  In  that 
state  and  in  that  way,  did  the  name  of  Jackson  and 
Harrison  come  up,  and  carry  all  before  them.” 

The  Herald  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
new  candidate,  and  arrives  at  this  conclusion, — “In 
short  he  i6  the  very  man  that  could,  with  proper  at- 
tention and  effort,  be  carried  into  the  presidency  with 
a universal  shout  of  acclamation.”  He  admits  that 
in  the  congress  about  to  meet,  Cass  will  not  have  a 
single  member  in  his  favor;  but  that  he  considers  a 
fortunate  circumstance — the  various  cliques  there 
will,  he  predicts,  only  disgrace  themselves  and  do 
nothing.  “Let  the  movement  then  for  general  Cass 
go  ahead — call  public  meetings  in  every  town  and 
county  of  the  state  and  the  union.  Go  ahead,  boys. 

*  *  * * One  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  day's  Herald 
will  be  published  and  sent  all  over  the  union  to  begin  the 
great  and  popular  movement.  Hurra!" 

Nomination.  A late  number  of  the  Madisonian 
contains  a communication,  in  which  John  Tyler  is 
nominated  for  re-election,  and  governor  Porter,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  vice-president. 

Col.  Benton  nominated.  The  St.  Louis  Mew  Era , 
of  Thursday,  18th  inst.,  says:  “We  learn  from  the 
Fayette  Times,  of  Saturday  last,  that  at  a great  de- 
mocratic meeting  in  that  place,  on  Monday  previous, 
‘col.  Benton  was  formally  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1844.  Governor  Reynolds,  who  had  been 
closeted  with  Benton  at  Jefferson  for  several  days, 
travelled  fifty-five  miles  on  horseback  for  the  purpose 
of  being  at  the  meeting,  was  present  when  the  reso- 
lution was  offered  and  adopted,  and  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  official  character  of  the  proceeding,  we 
will  mention  that  Dr.  Lowry,  the  president  of  our 
bank  was  the  advocate  and  author  of  the  resolution. 
This ’move  is  new  to  us,  needs  explanation,  contains 
internal  evidence  of  bad  faith  to  Van  Buren,  but  in 
the  end  will  probably  not  create  a great  deal  of  mis- 
chief.” 


“Mr.  Calhoun  is  certainly  well  known  to  the  coun- 
try as  one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  his  claims  are  highly  appreciated:” 

That’s  original  any  how.  It  will  be  news  to  a great 
many  people  in  these  diggings;  but  we  won’t  venture 
to  say  ’tisn’t  true. 

“So  also  are  the  claims  of  other  distinguished  citi- 
zens.” 

That’s  another  new  idea  certainly;  but  very  cor- 
rect for  aught  we  can  say  to  the  contrary.  For  in- 
stance, there’s  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Silas  Wright, 
Mr.  Woodbury,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Gov.  Troup,  John 
Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Gen.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ritchie, 

J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  Washington  Irving,  Bishop 
Johns,  Dr.  Mott,  and  Mr.  Preserved  Fish.  Have  we 
left  out  any  body  you  would  have  us  name?  If  so, 
out  with  him  Jacky! 

“Every  good  and  true  republican  should  undoubted- 
ly deprecate  a convention  at  too  early  a period.” 

Of  course!  Take  your  time  Miss  Lucy,  and  cook 
the  pap.  “Too  early”  would  be  before  the  right  time, 
which  will  be  after  a period  which  would  be  the 
wrong  one  from  being  too  soon.  An  early  conven- 
tion may  be  a thing  to  be  deprecated — and  a fortiori 
a too  early  one  must  be  so.  Q-  E.  D. 

“It  might  seem  like  jockeyship— and  they  who  at- 
tended it  would  be  looked  upon  as  jockies  “booted 
and  spurred  to  ride  over  public  sentiment.” 

Rather  hard  riding  that:  almost  as  hard  as  hitching 
on  the  fence  or  riding  on  a rail.  Botts  tried  it  and 
got  horribly  galled  for  his  pains,  if  ‘ultraism'  or  head- 
ing the  Captain,  is  what  you  are  afraid  of. 

“It  is  most  assuredly  the  duty  of  every  patriot 
to  look  first  to  measures,  for  the  relief  of  the  coun- 
try.” 

Measurably  true,  but  rather  stale.  “An  agonized 
people  crying  for  relief”  was  what  you  and  the  Intel- 
ligencer and  Clay  and  the  rest  of  the  ‘patriots  used  to 
say  before  “Tyler  too,”  had  command  of  the  metal 
for  stereotyping  patriotic  opinions.  But  “measures 
not  men,”  is  an  excellent  maxim,  and  some  measures 
are  certainly  very  fishy.  There’s  land  distribution 
and  the  exchequer  affair  for  instance.  What  think 
you  of  them? 

“Afterwards  the  presidency  can  be  thought  of.” 
Now,  there’s  forethought  in  that:  for  what  is  the 
presidency  to  measures,  or  measures  to  the  presiden- 
cy, with  a man  in  your  situation,  that  you  should  pro- 
vide a place  for  the  latter  even  as  an  afterthought? — 
Of  course  you  don’t  give  it  and  its  appurtenances  a 
thought  ever  at  all  at  present. 

“Our  motto  is,  “a??  hands  aboard  for  the  country  un- 
der the  present  captain ,”  and  after  establishing  its  pros- 
perity, then  let  the  question,  as  to  who  shall  take  the 
command  for  a new  cruise,  be  agitated.” 

Ah!  now  we  take.  Get  up  all  the  whig  public  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  the  Captain’s  black  measures,  and 
all  the  democratic  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
captain’s  white  measures,  and  put  this  and  that  toge- 
ther, with  a cement  of  moist  pap,  and  pat  them 
gently  with  a spoon  until  well  amalgamated,  and  you 
have  a stumbling  block  for  the  jockies  which  no 
“jockeyship”  can  “ride  over:”  Then  it  will  be  “too 
late,"  to  call  a convention  when  the  captain  shall 
have  been  called  by  acclamation  to  a second  term! 
Have  we  analyzed  your  prescription?  Have  we  in- 
terpreted your  dream?  “and  behold  your  sheaves  did 
bow  unto  my  sheaf” — Oh!  Joseph,  son  of  Jacob,  thy 
fortune  was  made,  and  thy  crib  filled  with  the  corn 
of  Egypt  by  thy  coat  of  many  colors.  Thou  wast  a 
canny  hand  at  a speculation;  but  we  never  heard  that 
thou  didst  advise  thy  brethren  against  getting  them 
new  suits  that  thou  migbtest  get  gain  out  of  them  by 
selling  old  clothes.  Naked  and  ashamed  as  thou  must 
have  felt,  after  the  explosion  with  Potiphar’s  wife 
which  bereft  thee  of  that  other  vestment — thou  didst 
neither  go  back  to  wheedle  for  it  by  concessions  to 
the  evil  woman — nor  lay  claim  to  the  clean  linen  on 
every  bush  where  clothes  were  left  to  dry!  But  a 
greater  and  thriftier  than  Joseph  is  here!  Democra- 
cy is  bound  to  clothe  him  because  he  has  abandoned 
his  garment  to  flee  from  the  corrupting  allurements 
of  dissolute  whiggery — and  to  send  him  again  to  the 
log  cabin  to  win  back  his  coonskin — so  that  he  bids 
fair  to  walk  into  1845  with  a Ten-brock  surplus  of 
warm  breeches. 

But  really  as  it  professes  a taste  for  fair  racing  and 
no  jostling,  will  the  Madisonian  speak  out  like  a 


“retiracy?”  Does  he  mean  that  he  declines  uncom- 
mitted, or  that  he  does  not  decline  at  all,  but  will 
bide  his  time  for  a dash  in  the  last  quarter’s  stretch 
of  the  fourth  mile?  Does  “the  Captain"  hold  on  for 
another  four  years’  cruise? 

As  an  inducement,  to  it  to  answer  us  without  re- 
serve, we  will  tell  the  Madisonian  at  once  how  we 
and  all  hands  of  the  democracy  will  behave  under 
the  captain.  This  boatswain’s  whistle  is  not  needed 
to  call  us  to  our  posts.  We  can’t  be  more  on  board 
than  we  are  in  the  good  republican  ship.  We  are 
glad  that  the  veto  has  sawed  off  the  Clay  figure  head, 
on  which  Plorseshoe  Kennedy  is  floating  about  to 
sink  the  constitution.  We  shall  aid  heartily  in  any 
honest  efforts  to  keep  the  vessel  on  the  republican 
track,  and  out  of  the  baffling  whig  trade  winds,  to 
the  end  of  the  present  cruise;  but  we  must  be  ex- 
cused for  engaging  for  another  cruise,  under  a cap- 
tain who  is  so  incessantly  trimming  his  sails  that 
they  are  never  in  trim;  who  wears  a Spencer  of 
changeable  silk  instead  of  a uniform  coat — keeps  a 
tariff  extortioner  as  purser,  and  an  original  coon  of 
1812  at  the  helm  of  state;  has  lost  his  reckoning 
among  the  banks,  steered  almost  into  the  very  jaws 
of  a monster,  and  finally  having  run  the  ship  upon  the 
rock  of  distribution,  has  carried  away  his  free  trade 
rudder  in  getting  off. 

Mr.  Van  Buren.  A large  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  this  gentleman  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed urging  his  nominaiion  for  the  presidency,  and  re- 
commending the  holding  of  a national  convention  in 
the  autumn  of  1843. 

Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  Ala- 
bama Tribune,  the  organ  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  that 
state,  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  for  the  next  presidential  term.  Mr.  V. 
B.  having  had  one  term  and  the  nomination  for  a se- 
cond term,  the  Alabama  Tribune  treats  a third  nomi- 
nation as  wholly  beyond  reason  and  usage,  and  as  an 
infringment  upon  the  precedent  set  by  Washington. 
That  paper,  after  professing  great  sorrow  that  Mr. 
V.  B.  was  defeated  in  1840,  and  extolling  his  pre- 
vious public  services,  adds: 

“But  when  for  this  his  friends  claim  as  his  due 
another  nomination  at  our  hands,  we  are  forced  to 
ask,  when  will  there  be  an  end  to  all  this?  Suppose 
him  our  candidate  in  1844,  and  that  ‘the  same  old 
coon’  which  beat  him  in  1840  should  again  be  too 
much  for  him,  will  he  not  have  the  same  claim  to 
our  favor  in  1848?  And  what  in  the  mean  time  is  to 
be  done  for  the  equal  merits  of  Calhoun,  Buchanan, 
Cass,  Benton,  Wright,  Woodbury,  and  the  other 
worthy  sons  of  whom  democracy  boasts?  After  en- 
during the  perils  of  the  fight,  shall  they  be  enwreath- 
ed  with  none  of  the  laurels?” 


Two  of  the  leading  V.  B.  journals  of  Michigan 
have  come  out  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  run  up  the 
nullification  flag  to  masthead.  [U.  S.  Gaz. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


American  Provisions  in  England.  We  look  upon 
the  operation  of  sir  Robert  Peel’s  reduced  tariff 
upon  beef,  pork,  and  other  such  provisions,  as  alto- 
gether a God-send  to  us  Americans.  His  lordship 
had  little  idea  that  we  should  be  able  to  avail  of  the 
modification,  or  he  would  have  taken  as  much  care 
to  provide  “a  sliding  scale”  for  our  meat , as  he  did  to 
restrict  the  admission  of  our  flour.  Whether  we 
shall  be  allowed  long  to  enjoy  the  boon,  we  shall  see. 
His  lordship  will  be  somewhat  at  a loss  to  make  his 
new  professions  in  favor  of  “free  trade”  tally  with 
an  attempt  so  to  modify  his  tariff  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  trade  now,  as  it  is  opened.  Whilst  the  arrival  of 
our  beef  and  pork  has  afforded  much  satisfaction  to 
the  manufacturing  population,  on  account  of  their 
greater  cheapness  than  English  provisions,  it  has  oc- 
casioned some  alarm  to  the  land  owners  and  farmers. 
Some  of  the  latter  have  therefore  endeavored  to  pro- 
pagate the  idea  that  American  beef  and  pork  are  not 
fit  for  food.  For  example,  sir  John  Tyrrell,  a mem- 
ber of  parliament,  in  a speech  made  by  him  at  an 
agricultural  dinner,  informed  the  company  that  Ame- 
rican pigs,  instead  of  being  fattened  on  corn,  acorns 
and  potatoes,  were  fed  upon  mutton.  The  follow- 
ing is  given  in  a Dublin  paper,  now  before  us,  as  an 
extract  from  sir  John’s  speech: 

“He  had  been  intimate  with  persons  who  lately 
came  from  America,  and  as  in  distress  it  was  always 
pleasant  to  hear  of  alleviating  circumstances,  he 
could  tell  them  that  except  in  a very  few  instances, 
the  American  sheep  were  worth  nothing  except  for 
fleece  and  the  skin.  He  would  give  them  another 
reason  why  the  pork  was  unpalatable,  and  that  was 
because  the  pigs  preyed  upon  the  sheep.  He  was  not 
aware  of  this  previously,  but  he  could  assure  them  it 
' was  a positive  fact." 


From  the  Charleston  Mercury,  28 th  inst. 

PAP  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

The  official  ( Madisonian ) discourseth  in  this  wise, 

“ThePresidency.  The  Charleston  Mercury,  of 
the  10th  inst.  intimates  its  confidence  that  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  popularity  of  Mr.  Caihoun  will  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  a national  convention  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  the  presidency.  We  need  make  no  com- 
ments on  the  article  referred  to.” 

Well  you  need  not;  but  you  will  do  a useless  thing, 
and  so  you  go  on  to  make  comments  after  a way  of 
your  own — First: 


good  boy  and  tell  us  what  it  means  by  this  call  of 
“all  hands  aboard?”  Our  respect  for  the  president  is 
loth  to  believe  that  his  organ  talks  this  infinite  deal 
of  nothing  by  authority— but  if  there  be  any  thing 
authorised  which  it  would  fain  intimate,  let  it  take 
heart  and  try  again:  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  scrape 
three  grains  of  wheat  out  of  the  two  bushels  of  ora- 
cular chaff.  Does  Mr.  Tyler  stick  to  his  own  praise- 
worthy resolution  to  decline  a second  term— or  is  he 
still  under  whig  influence  and  in  leading  strings  to 
the  exploded  cabinet  who  overpersuaded  him  in  the 
matter  on  the  eve  of  their  own  absquatulization  into 
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The  above  will  afford  another  hearty  laugh,  added 
to  the  many  already  enjoyed,  at  the  tenor  of  many 
of  the  paragraphs  which  have  reached  us  in  British 
journals,  in  relation  to  American  beef  and  pork, 
which  they  all  hands  appear  to  be  fairly  astounded 
at  receiving.  At  first  the  dainty  terms  in  which  they 
approached  those  articles; — greatdoubts  were  actual- 
ly manifested  whether  they  would  prove  to  be  eatable 
at  all — and  it  seemed  to  be  considered  an  adventure 
to  taste  them.  After  exhibiting  sundry  wry  faces  in 
this  process,  the  startling  announcement  was  finally 
made  in  all  the  journals,  from  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, that  the  American  beef  and  pork,  which  it 
was  ascertained  could  be  afforded  so  much  lower 
than  their  own,  was  actually  quite  eatable, — nay, 
some  said  the  former  was  almost  equal  to  their  own, 
l‘provided  it  had  not  been  cut  up  so  shamefully /” 

This  capital  objection  against  our  skill  in  cutting; 
up,  was  repeated  and  harped  or  hacked  upon  in  all 
manner  of  form.  Dr.  Sitgraves  never  protested  more 
gravely  against  captain  Jack’s  want  of  science  in  cut- 
ting down  his  enemies  “secundum  artem,”  than  do 
these  same  well  fed  Englishmen  at  the  want  of  skill 
in  our  pork  and  beef  packers.  They  are  not  incon- 
siderate, however,  towards  our  failing.  A late  Lon- 
don paper  apprises  us  that  so  much  have  they  taken 
the  subject  at  heart,  that  several  Irish  carvers  of  ap- 
proved skill  have  been  employed,  and  are  now  on 
their  way  to  Canada,  to  instruct  the  Americans  how 
to  dissect  beef  and  pork,  so  as  to  improve  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  British  markets. 

That  our  carvers  will  be  found  apt  scholars,  we 
have  no  doubt.  If  the  British  will  but  continue  to 
admit  beef  and  pork  from  this  country  upon  equitable 
terms,  we  shall  not  so  much  complain  of  their  ex- 
cluding our  grain  and  flour  as  we  have  done.  Our 
farmers  may  realize  a profit  possibly  in  using  their 
plentiful  crops  as  provender  for  stock,  with  the  meat 
of  which  to  feed  John  Bull.  Already  we  find  some 
of  those  economical  expedients  resorted  to,  of  which 
every  new  trade  is  susceptible.  Amongst  the  inspec- 
tions of  last  week,  for  instance,  in  Baltimore,  we 
have  sundry  parcels  of  beef  put  up  in  tierces,  instead 
of  barrels  as  usual,  which  will  be  quite  a considera- 
ble saving,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  item  of  package,  and 
perhaps  of  freight.  Intimation  is  given  also  that 
packages  of  tongues,  well  cured,  and  of  choice  Ma- 
ryland hams — than  which  John  Bull  never  tasted 
finer — will  be  added  to  the  list  of  future  articles  for 
shipment.  Our  lard  has  already  become  quite  an 
article  of  importance  for  the  French  market  as  well 
as  the  English.  Butter,  apples,  and  sundry  other 
items  of  marketing  will  soon  be  added;  provided  al- 
ways, they  will  allow  of  their  admission.  And  who 
ought  to  doubt  upon  that  subject,  now  that  Mr.  Peel 
is  advocating  “free  trade”  doctrines? — “nous  ver- 
rons.” 

TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE  ON  THE 

BRITISH  TREATY,  IN  SECRET  SESSION. 

Thursday,  August  11,  1842.  The  message  was 
read. 

The  treaty  to  settle  and  define  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
possessions  of  her  Britannic  majesty  in  North  Ame- 
rica, for  the  final  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  for  the  giving  up  of  criminals  fugitive 
from  justice  in  certain  cases,  was  read  twice  by 
unanimous  consent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hives. 

Ordered,  That  the  treaty,  with  the  message  and 
accompanying  documents,  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  and  printed,  in  confi- 
dence, for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

Monday,  August  15.  Mr.  Rives,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  to  whom  was  referred, 
on  the  11th  inst.,  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  re- 
ported the  same  without  amendment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rives, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  treaty  be  postponed  to,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Wednesday  next,  the 
17th  inst.  at  one  o’clock. 

Wednesday,  August  17.  The  senate  proceeded 
to  consider,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  trea- 
ty with  Great  Britain;  and,  after  debate — on  motion 
of  Mr.  Rives, 

Ordered,  That  it  be  postponed  to,  and  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow,  at  half  past  11 
o’clock. 

Thursday,  August  18.  Mr.  Conrud  submitted 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  furn- 
ish to  the  senate  all  documents  on  file  in  the  state 
department,  connected  with  the  liberation  of  certain 
slaves,  the  property  of  American  citizens,  which 
were  taken  from  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Hermosa, 
near  Abaco,  were  carried  into  Nassau,  and  then  li- 


berated by  the  colonial  authorities;  also,  copies  of 
any  correspondence  which  may  have  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  said  slaves,  between  the  minister  of 
the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James  and  the 
British  government. 

The  senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  said  resolution,  and  agreed  thereto. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  lay  the  said  resolution 
before  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  president  pro  tempore  informed  the  senate 
that  the  secretary,  having  laid  before  the  president 
of  the  United  States  the  resolution  passed  this  day, 
requesting  the  documents  and  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  slaves  on  board  the  Hermosa,  the  papers 
called  for  were  forthwith  delivered  to  him  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  with  a request  that,  as  they  were 
originals,  they  might,  at  a proper  time,  be  returned 
to  the  department. 

The  senate  resumed,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain; 
and,  after  debate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  King, 

Ordered,  That  it  be  postponed  to,  and  made  the  or- 
der of  the  day  for  to-morrow,  at  half  past  11  o’clock. 

Friday,  August  19.  The  senate  resumed,  as  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain;  and,  after  debate,  no 
amendment  having  been  made,  the  treaty  was  re- 
ported to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  treaty  and  documents  now  un- 
der consideration  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  with  instructions  to  report  re- 
solution directing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  disputed  territo- 
ry, and  to  report  such  contingent  measures  as,  in 
their  opinion,  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  just 
rights  of  the  nation. 

The  senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  said  resolution;  and.  on  the  question  to 
agree  thereto,  it  was  determined  in  the  negative — 
yeas  8,  nays  31. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  yeas  and  nays  be- 
ing desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 
Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Fulton,  Linn,  Smith  of  Con- 
necticut, Sturgeon,  Walker,  Williams. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Dayton,  Graham,  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moreiiead,  Por- 
ter, Preston,  Rives,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tallmadge, 
Tappan,  White,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury,  Young. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected.  On  motion  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  strike  out  the  eighth  article  from  the  trea- 
ty, the  question  was  stated,  “shall  the  eighth  article 
stand  as  a part  of  the  treaty?”  and,  after  debate,  on 
motion  by  Mr.  Sevier,  the  senate  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Aug.  20.  The  senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain;  and 
The  question  recurring:  “shall  the  eighth  article 
stand  as  part  of  the  treaty?”  after  debate, 

It  was  determined  in  the  affirmative:  yeas  37,  nays 
12.  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — - 
Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts, Crittenden, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Hun- 
tington, Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Simmons,  Smith, 
of  Ind.  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Walker,  White,  Wilcox, 
Williams,  Woodbridge,  Young. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are— 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Cuth- 
bert, Linn,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn.,  Sturgeon,  Tap- 
pan,  Woodbury,  Wright. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton, 

To  strike  out  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  the 
following  words: 

“To  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  Pohenagamook;  thence 
southwestwardly,  in  a straight  line,  to  a point  on  the 
northwest  branch  of  the  river  St.  John,  which  point 
shall  be  ten  miles  distant  from  the  main  branch  of  the 
St.  John,  in  a straight  line,  and  in  the  nearest  direc- 
tion; but  if  the  said  point  shall  be  found  to  be  less  than 
seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  summit  or 
crest  of  the  highlands  that  divide  those  rivers  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  John,  then  the  said 
point  shall  be  made  to  recede  down  the  said  northwest 
branch  of  the  river  St.  John,  to  a point  seven  miles, 
in  a straight  line,  from  the  said  summit  or  crest; 
thence,  in  a straight  line,  in  a course  about  south  8 
degrees  west,  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  lat. 
of  46  deg.  25  min.  north  intersects  the  southwest 
branch  of  the  St.  John;  thence,  southerly,  by  the  said 
branch,  to  the  source  thereof  in  the  highlands  at  the 
Metjarmette  portage.” 

Alter  debate  on  the  question,  shall  these  words  stand 
as  part  of  the  first  article? 


It  ways  determined  in  the  affirmative: — yeas  38 
nays  11. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates.  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden, 
Cuthbert,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Hender- 
son, Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Mil- 
ler, Morehcad,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tall- 
madge, Tappan,  White,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury,  and 
Wright. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Linn, 
Smith,  of  Conn.,  Sturgeon,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Wil- 
liams, and  Young. 

Mr.  Benton,  submitted  the  following  resolution; — 
Resolved,  That  the  treaty  and  documents  now  un- 
der consideration  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations,  with  instructions  to  report  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty,  stipulating  the  right  of  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  driven  by  tempests,  or 
carried  by  violence  into  any  of  the  British  West  India 
islands,  to  depart  from  the  same,  with  all  their  con- 
tentsof  persons  and  property,  with  all  convenient  des- 
patch, and  after  receiving  the  hospitable  treatment 
due  to  misfortune. 

After  debate,  on  the  question  to  agree  thereto. 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative: — yeas  11,  nays 
37. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are 
Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Conrad, 
Linn,  Smith,  of  Conn.,  Sturgeon,  Walker,  Williams, 
and  Young. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Cuth- 
bert, Dayton,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tall- 
madge, Tappan,  White,  Wilcox,  Woodbridge,  and 
Woodbury. 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolution: — 
Resolved,  That  the  treaty  and  documents  now  under 
consideration  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  with  instructions  to  report  a resolu- 
tion directing  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
take  immediate  possession  of  the  disputed  territory, 
up  to  the  line  designated  by  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  maintain  the  state  of  Maine  iii  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  south  of  that  line. 

After  debate,  on  the  question  to  agree  thereto,  it 
was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  2,  nays  37. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present.  Those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Benton,  Sevier. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard 
Berrien, "Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts' 
Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fulton,  Hen- 
derson, Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick 
Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives' 
Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Sturgeon' 
Tallmadge,  Tappan,  White,  Wilcox,  Woodbridge.  ’ 
So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Tappan,  to  strike  out  of  the 
fifth  article  the  following  words,  viz: 

“And  further  to  pay  and  satisfy  said  states  respec- 
tively, for  all  claims  for  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  protecting  the  said  heretofore  disputed  territory, 
and  making  a survey  thereof,  in  1838;  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agreeing  with  the  states  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  pay  them  the  further 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  equal  moie- 
ties, on  account  of  their  assent  to  the  line  of  bounda- 
ry described  in  this  treaty,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  conditions  and  equivalents  received  therefor  from 
the  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty.” 

After  debate,  on  the  question,  “Shall  these  words 
stand  as  part  of  the  fifth  article?”  It  was  deter- 
mined in  the  affirmative — yeas  34,  nays  10. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crafts,  Cuthbert,  Dayton’ 
Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington' 
Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead’ 
Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Smith  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White,  Wilcox,  Wood- 
bridge,  Young. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Conrad 
Crittenden,  Lmn,  Smith,  of  Con.  Sturgeon,  Tappan.' 
No  further  amendment  having  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Rives  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  (two-thirds  of  the  senate  present  concurrino-) 
That  the  senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
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of  the  treaty  to  settle  and  define  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  the 
possessions  of  her  Britannic  majesty  in  North  Ame- 
rica, for  the  final  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  for  the  giving  up  of  criminals  fugitive 
from  justice  in  certain  cases. 

The  senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  said  resolution. 

On  the  question  to  agree  thereto,  it  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative — yeas  39,  nays  9. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crafts,  Caittenden,  Cuth- 
bert,  Dayton,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller, 
Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Preston,  Rives,  Sevier, 
Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tallmadge, 
Tappan,  Walker,  White,  Woodbridge,  Woodbury, 
Wright,  Young. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Con- 
rad, Linn,  Smith,  of  Conn.  Sturgeon,  Williams. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  lay  the  said  resolu- 
tion before  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  August  23.  Mr.  Crittenden  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  senate,  That  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy be  removed  as  to  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  thereon;  ex- 
cept only  that  this  resolution  shall  not  authorise  the 
publication  of  said  treaty,  or  any  amendment  pro- 
posed, or  any  speeeh  made  in  the  senate  on  its  consi- 
deration and  discussion. 

After  debate,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Wright, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  resolution  lie  on  the  table. 
Wednesday,  August  24.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Conrad, 
Ordered,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  return 
to  the  department  of  state  the  original  papers  ob- 
tained from  that  department  under  the  resolution  of 
the  18th  instant,  relating  to  the  slaves  that  were  ta- 
ken from  the  wreck  of  the  schooner  Plermosa,  and 
liberated  by  the  British  colonial  authorities  of  Nas- 
sau. 

Monday,  August  29.  Mr.  Benton  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  forth- 
with removed  from  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
the  correspondence  which  accompanied  it,  and  the 
proceedings  thereon,  including  the  speeches  and  re- 
marks of  the  senators. 

The  senators,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  said  resolution. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Preston, 

That  the  said  resolution  be  referred  to  a select 
committee  to  consider  and  report  thereon,  it  was 
determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Rives,  that  the  said  resolution 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following:  “As 
soon  as  the  treaty  shall  have  been  proclaimed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  as  having  been  duly 
ratified  by  both  parties.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barroiv, 

Ordered,  That  the  said  resolution  lie  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
requested  to  inform  the  senate  whether  any  confe- 
rence, written  or  oral,  formal  or  informal,  took  place 
between  the  American  negotiator  and  the  late  spe- 
cial minister  from  Great  Britain  to  the  U.  States,  in 
relation  to  the  payment  assumption,  or  guaranty  of 
the  state  debts  by  the  United  States;  and,  if  so,  to 
communicate  the  same  to  the  senate. 

Tuesday,  August  30.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Benton, 
The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution submitted  by  him  yesterday,  together  with 
the  amendment  proposed  thereto  by  Mr.  Rives;  and 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Tallmadge,  that  the  resolution 
submitted  by  Mr.  Benton  lie  on  the  table, 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative:  yeas  16,  nays  19. 
On  motion  by  Mr.  Allen, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of 
the  senators  present.  Those  who  voted  in  the  affir- 
mativs  are — 

Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Clayton, 
Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Miller,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Rives,  Sevier,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are— 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Buchanan,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Fulton, 
Henderson,  King,  Linn,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Preston, 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tappan,  Woodbury. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Conrad. 

To  amend  the  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton, 
by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “Resolved,”  and 

inserting  the  following: 

That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
proceedings  and  debates  on  ■ the  treaty  with  Great  Eriluin 


recently  ratified  by  this  body,  as  soon  as  the  ratification 
thereof  by  the  British  government  shall  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  executive.'" 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Tallmadge, 

That  the  said  resolution  and  proposed  amendment 
lie  on  the  table;  it  was  determined  in  the  affirma- 
tive: yeas  17,  nays  15. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Benton, 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  desired  by  one-fifth  of  the 
senators  present.  Those  who  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive are — 

Messrs.  Bates,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Crafts, 
Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Huntington,  Mer- 
rick, Miller,  Phelps,  Porter,  Rives,  Tallmadge, 
Woodbridge. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Bayard,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Crittenden,  Plenderson,  King,  Linn,  Mangum,  More- 
head,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wood- 
bury. 

Mr.  Buchanan  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  the  injuction  of  secrecy  be  remov- 
ed from  the  British  treaty,  the  correspondence  which 
accompanied  it,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  the  se- 
nate thereon,  embracing  the  speeches  and  remarks 
of  senators,  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  the  said 
treaty,  shall  have  been  exchanged,  and  it  shall  have 
been  proclaimed  by  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 


THE  NEW  TARIFF. 


The  following  communication  relative  to  the  ta- 
riff, says  the  National  Intelligencer,  is  from  the  pen 
of  a statesmen  than  whom  no  man  in  the  country  is 
better  acquainted,  theoretically  and  practically, 
with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

What  is  the  proper  character  of  this  measure  in 
reference  to  revenue  and  protection?  It  was  framed 
with  a view  to  raise  a sufficient  revenue,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  afford  incidentally,  but  intentionally,  an 
adequate  protection  to  American  industry.  It  has 
been  assailed  with  a good  deal  of  violence  by  cer- 
tain partisan  presses,  and  by  interested  individuals. 
The  object  of  the  present  communication  is  an  ex- 
amination into  the  justice  of  these  attacks,  and  an 
inquiry  how  far  they  are  well  founded. 

It  is  true  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of  congress 
by  the  smallest  possible  majorities,  and  alter  long 
discussion.  But  we  should  search  in  vain  in  those 
debates  for  many  objections  to  its  details.  It  was 
opposed  in  general  terms  as  highly  protective,  in- 
stead of  being  horizontal,  in  conformity  with  the 
compromise  bill;  as  giving  a bounty  to  manufactur- 
ers at  the  expense  of  other  interests;  as  interfering 
with  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands;  and  as  be- 
ing too  high  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  supercedes  the  compromise 
act.  It  re-establishes  the  principle  of  incidental 
protection  in  the  mode  of  levying  duties  on  mer- 
chandise imported.  Much  discussion  has  been  had 
whether  protection  should  be  incidental  or  intentional; 
but  to  my  apprehension  it  is  merely  a dispute  about 
words.  All  the  positive  protection  which  the  rea- 
sonable advocates  of  the  protective  system  have 
claimed  is,  that  import  duties  for  the  support  of  the 
government  should  be  laid  with  discrimination,  in  a 
manner  to  favor  and  protect  our  own  productions. 

This  protection  is  incidental  to  this  system  of  re- 
venue, at  the  same  time  it  is  positive  and  intentional. 

The  object  has  been  to  apply  this  principle  so  as 
to  protect  all  the  great  branches  of  industry;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  this  bill  does  not  fairly  accom- 
plish this  object?  It  may  here  be  observed  that  this 
is  not  introduced  as  a new  principle.  It  is  the  poli- 
cy which  was  introduced  in  1816,  and  has  been  pur- 
sued by  all  our  subsequent  legislation. 

The  highest  duty  is  upon  the  article  of  iron;  this 
bears  hardest  upon  the  interest  of  navigation  and 
upon  manufactures  generally;  but  it  has  always  been 
considered  a matter  of  national  interest  that  we 
should  ourselves  furnish  a supply  of  this  article,  so 
essential  in  war  as  well  as  peace,  the  raw  material 
of  which  exists  in  so  great  abundance  in  almost 
every  part  of  our  country.  Besides,  a great  amount 
of  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, which  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  protection.  At  the  same  time, 
such  improvements  are  making  in  the  application  of 
anthracite  coal  as  make  it  quite  certain  that,  under 
the  inducements  to  a further  application  of  capital 
and  skill,  the  price  will  be  gradually  but  greatly  re- 
duced under  a full  domestic  competition.  After  all, 
a great  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  duties  on 
this  article.  Rolled  bar-iron,  which  pays  the  high- 
est duty,  having  been  reduced  from  §30  in  1816,  §37 
in  1824,  §30  in  1828  and  1832,  to  $25  per  ton. 


The  article  next  in  general  importance  is  wool,  on 
which  a high  duty  has  been  laid  for  many  years, 
with  a view  to  the  protection  of  a great  agricultural 
interest  common  to  nearly  all  the  states.  This  duty 
has  been  reduced  from  40  per  cent,  and  4 cents  a 
pound,  in  1832,  to  30  per  cent,  and  4 cents  a pound. 
The  protection  of  this  article  is  interesting  to  nearly 
all  the  states,  and  to  few  more  than  to  Virginia,  who, 
by  the  last  census,  stands  fifth  in  the  wool-growing 
department. 

The  duty  pn  salt  has  been  reduced  from  20  cents 
the  bushel  in  1816  to  8 cents  in  the  present  bill;  and 
yet,  for  want  of  better  grounds  of  objection,  this  re- 
duced duty  has  been  the  object  of  particular  attack, 
especially  by  Mr.  Woodbury,  in  the  senate,  who  ar- 
gued, with  his  peculiar  logic,  that  this  duty,  combin- 
ed with  the  existing  reduction  in  price,  was  pecu- 
liarly and  especially  oppressive  to  the  great  farming 
interest.  Another  article  on  which  the  rate  of  duty 
is  the  highest  is  coal,  but  of  which  domestic  compe- 
tition is  furnishing  us  an  ample  supply  at  low  prices. 

The  foregoing  enumeration  shows  how  utterly 
groundless  is  the  charge,  so  easily  made,  and  so  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  this  bill  has  been  framed  with 
an  especial  and  exclusive  regard  to  the  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  interests — meaning,  it  is  presum- 
ed, those  of  cotton  and  wool.  The  highest  of  these 
is  that  on  manufactures  of  wool — 40  per  cent,  in  the 
place  of  50  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  1832.  The 
high  duty  on  wool  makes  a high  duty  on  its  manu- 
factures indispensable;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  prac- 
tical men  that  under  this  bill  we  shall  sell  more  im- 
portations of  manufactured  woollens  than  of  the 
raw  material. 

We  now  come  to  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
more  important  by  far,  in  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed and  number  of  persons  employed,  than  any  other 
in  the  country.  The  duty  on  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton is  30  per  cent.,  being  the  general  rate  of  duty 
fixed  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  on  ob- 
jects suited  to  revenue  alone.  This  is  an  advance  of 
5 per  cent,  over  the  rate  of  duty  in  1832.  At  the 
same  time  a reduction  has  been  made  in  the  mini- 
mums,  from  30  cents  the  square  yard  to  20  cents  on 
plain  cottons,  and  from  35  to  30  on  printed  caliches. 
The  success  of  the  cotton  manufactures  is  the  tri- 
umph of  the  protective  principle.  In  all  articles  in 
common  and  general  use  the  supply  is  more  than 
sufficient  for  our  own  consumption,  at  prices  in- 
trinsically the  cheapest  of  those  supplied  to  any  na- 
tion under  the  sun.  This  being  notoriously  the  case, 
the  question  is  asked  why  fix  so  high  a minimum? 
This  is  very  fully  explained  in  the  memorial  from 
Boston  annexed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
manufactures.  The  object  of  the  minimum  is  to 
secure  a specific  duty  on  the  finer  branches  of  the 
manufacture,  especially  on  the  rich  printed  goods. 
Those  are  objects  of  fancy  and  luxury,  and  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  revenue,  the  most  appropriate  and 
well  suited  to  the  application  of  high  rates  of  duty. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a specific  duty  in 
the  form  of  a minimum. 

Nothing  can  be  more  disingenuous  than  the  pre- 
tence that  this  duty  bears  at  all  on  the  laboring 
classes,  when  it  is  perfectly  notorious  that  in  all 
branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture  used  for  com- 
mon purposes,  we  are  supplied  by  our  own  manu- 
facture better  and  intrinsically  cheaper  than  we 
could  be  by  any  foreign  importation;  and  that  the 
domestic  competition  has  reduced  the  profits  of  this 
branch  of  business  below  the  average  in  other  pur- 
suits, in  fact,  at  the  present  moment,  to  nothing  at 
all.  The  same  object,  of  guarding  the  revenue 
against  fraudulent  invoices,  led  to  a change  in  the 
form  of  the  duty  on  silks  to  a specific  duty,  by 
weight,  of  two  dollars  fifty  cents  the  pound,  equal  on 
the  average  to  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  value. 
What  speaks  most  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  the 
change  is  approved  by  the  American  importers, 
whilst  the  foreign  houses  are  full  of  denunciation 
and  complaint. 

But  the  view  which  seems  to  be  most  frequently 
presented  and  most  generally  received  is,  that  this 
tariff  is  too  high  for  revenue  by  its  tendency  to 
check  importation.  This  idea  has  been  put  forward 
with  a good  deal  of  assiduity,  but  is  wholly  false  in 
point  of  fact,  as  can  easily  be  shown.  The  best 
guide  is  our  own  experience,  and  we  can  appeal  to 
that,  which  is  perfectly  conclusive. 

Our  highest  rates  of  duty  were  under  the  tariff  of 
1828.  It  went  into  operation  at  the  commencement 
of  a period  of  extreme  depression,  which  terminat- 
ed with  the  year  1830.  The  year  1831  is,  therefore, 
a fair  criterion  of  the  operation  of  the  high  tariff  of 
1828,  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned — a tariff'  much 
higher  than  the  present. 

The  importations  of  that  year  amounted,  accord- 
ing to  the  treasury  report,  to  §103,191,124.  The 
duties  which  accrued  thereon  (see  Doc.  No.  3, 22d 
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Cong.)  $36, 304, 342  gross,  or,  deducting  drawbacks 
and  expenses  of  collection,  to  $30,225,295  nett  re- 
venue. The  import  of  one  hundred  and  three  mil- 
lions was  considered  a very  full  one  at  that  time,  but 
is  undoubtedly  much  below  what  may  be  now  be  ex- 
pected in  future. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means  based  their 
calculations  on  the  imports  of  1840 — $109,000,000. 
This  was  a year  of  light  imports — the  lightest  of  the 
last  ten.  The  average  of  the  next  five  years  is  more 
likely  to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  $120,000,000;  the 
duties  on  which  will  exceed  $25,000,000,  without 
including  tea.  and  coffee,  on  which  a duty  will  pro- 
bably be  laid  at  the  next  session  of  congress — a mea- 
sure which  the  actual  state  of  the  treasury  renders 
highly  expedient. 

It  is  true  that  the  revenue  accruing  during  the 
year  1842  will  be  small,  and  that  importation,  ren- 
dered small  by  other  causes,  is  in  some  degree  still 
further  checked  by  the  existing  tariff;  and  that  these 
checks  will  continue  to  operate  during  a part  of  the 
year  1843.  But  nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than 
this  check;  the  country  was  suffering  under  a ple- 
thora of  goods  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produc- 
tion. Every  article  of  merchandise,  with  few  if 
any  exceptions,  has  been  and  still  is  selling  at  a loss 
to  the  importer  or  manufacturer.  In  this  state  of 
things  a check  upon  importation  is  the  only  remedy, 
the  only  road  to  a state  of  prosperity  and  free  con- 
sumption, the  only  basis  of  a prosperous  revenue. 
There  are  some  who  appear  to  be  disappointed  that 
the  revival  of  trade  has  not  been  greater  since  the 
passage  of  the  tariff'.  Such  complaints  are  unrea- 
sonable. Little  more  than  two  months  have  passed; 
a large  portion  of  the  country  is  hardly  out  of  the 
last  agony  of  the  wretched  suspension  system;  some 
states  are  yet  debating  whether  they  will  not  still 
prolong  it  by  ruinous  miscalled  relief  laws. 

But  the  end  has  come.  After  a long  and  severe 
depression,  in  which  confidence  abused  has  been 
changed  to  general  distrust,  and  courage  has  given 
plaoe  to  timidity,  the  reaction  is  cautious  and  slow, 
but  it  is  sure.  It  is  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  nature 
that  the  present  check  upon  the  importation  of  mer- 
chandise and  the  influx  of  specie  are  the  immediate 
harbingers  of  returning  confidence,  prosperity,  and 
increased  consumption.  So  far,  then,  from  the  pre- 
sent eheck  upon  importation  being  unfavorable  to 
the  revenue,  it  is  wholly  the  reverse.  Had  a large 
importation  been  allowed  to  come  in  under  the 
temptation  of  low  duties,  in  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  it  would  have  produced  a state  of  things 
which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate — a paralysis  of 
industry  which  would  still  further  have  checked  con- 
sumption for  a long  period,  and  for  a small  present 
modicum  of  revenue  would  have  sacrified  that  of 
future  years  to  an  amount  infinitely  greater.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  low  prices  of  fo- 
reign products  are  in  themselves  favorable  to  reve- 
nue derived  from  imports.  The  only  legitimate  and 
certain  source  of  revenue  is  active  and  well  paid  in- 
dustry, the  parent  of  full  consumption.  For  more 
than  twenty-five  years  a direction  has  been  given  to 
this  industry  which  has  furnished  the  country  with 
all  the  manufactures  for  common  use  in  wool,  cot- 
ton, glass,  leather,  paper,  and  iron.  Our  imports 
are  in  the  finer  branches  of  these  manufactures, 
mostly  consumed  by  the  rich. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  a 
change  in  our  tariff  which  should  paralyze  this  in- 
dustry, would  soon  react  upon  and  reduce  a revenue 
levied  upon  the  general  consumption.  The  truth  is, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  import  and  consume  the  full 
amount  of  our  surplus  products,  constituting  our  ex- 
ports, and  these  will  bear  a proportion  to  our  indus- 
try. We  shall  run  into  foreign  luxuries  as  far  as 
we  have  the  means,  and  these  are  fit  and  proper  sub- 
jects for  high  duties.  I deny  altogether  that  the 
present  duties  are  so  high  as  to  check  materially 
this  consumption,  or  to  encourage  smuggling  to  any 
extent.  There  is  nothing  in  our  experience  to  war- 
rant such  a conclusion.  Neither  is  there  in  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations.  What  is  there  in  our  ta- 
riff whieh  bears  any  proportion  to  the  duties  in 
Peel’s  bill  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wines,  spirits,  &c.? 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  a bill 
could  have  been  framed  for  revenue  alone  which 
would  have  been  more  effective  for  that  object.  At 
the  same  time,  it  gives  security  to  all  the  great 
branches  of  industry  which  have  grown  up  under  a 
policy  which  has  more  than  realized  all  the  predic- 
tions of  its  founders.  No  doubt  some  changes  may 
be  required  in  an  act  comprising  so  many  details.  A 
modified  warehousing  system  made  a part  of  the 
original  bill,  and  should  accompany  a system  of  cash 
duties.  Any  radical  change  in  the  character  or 
principle  of  the  bill  would  be  the  greatest  madness. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  that  it  should  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  EXPERIENCE. 

Boston,  November  1842. 


The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  24th  ultimo,  con- 
tains the  following — 

“Tiie  Albany  Arcus  and  the  Syracuse  resolu- 
tions.” “We  take  from  the  Washington  Globe  of 
the  21st  ult.  the  following  editorial  of  the  Albany 
Argus,  which  will  be  found,  as  we  intimated  on 
Tuesday,  a pretty  fair  commentary  on  the  tariff  re- 
solution of  the  Syracuse  democrats.  The  Argus  has, 
we  believe,  been  always  considered  the  authorative 
organ  of  the  state  politicians  of  New  York,  designat- 
ed by  their  opponents  as  “the  Albany  Regency.”  Let 
us  hope  that  it  here  speaks  on  its  own  hook,  as  the 
organ  of  but  few,  perhaps  none  of  them,  but  under 
the  influence,  purely  local,  of  the  small  politicians  in 
and  about  Albany — who,  taken  such  a craven  posi- 
tion, were  defeated  accordingly  and  deservedly,  and 
left  in  the  dastard  rear,  while  the  free  trade  banner 
they  had  deserted — borne  gallantly  in  front  rank, 
was  ensuring  victory  all  over  the  rest  of  the  state. 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

A TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  OR  A TARIFF  FOR  PROTECTION. 

The  two  political  parties  are  divided  upon  this 
matter.  The  democracy  go  for  a tariff' sufficient  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  national  government,  eco- 
nomically administered,  discriminating  in  the  du- 
ties, laying  mainly  on  such  articles  as  come  in  com- 
petition with  those  produced  in  this  country,  thereby 
affording  “incidentally”  a strong,  and  by  most  peo- 
ple believed  a sufficient  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry. 

The  whigs  go  for  a tariff  which  does  not  stop  here. 
They  would  increase  it  still  higher  upon  articles 
which  can  be  supplied  in  this  country,  and  raise 
their  price  still  higher  for  the  sake  of  “protection” 
only,  although  it  should  increase  the  revenue  above 
the  wants  of  the  national  government,  and  produce 
a surplus,  again  to  be  distributed  among  the  states, 
or  deposited  in  a national  bank,  to  be  loaned  out  “to 
do  business  with,”  or  in  other  words,  “for  purposes 
of  speculation.” 

“Protection”  means,  to  raise  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle protected.  A duty  is  no  protection  until  it  does 
raise  the  price.  The  democracy,  both  at  the  north 
and  at  the  south  with  few  exceptions,  are  willing  to 
be  taxed  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the 
national  as  well  as  their  state  governments;  and  they 
are  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  protecting  “American 
industry,”  to  pay  that  tax  upon  woollens,  cottons, 
worsted  stuffs,  iron,  nails,  salt,  sugar,  glass  and  all 
the  articles  which  can  be  produced  here.  They  are 
also  desirous  that  those  necessaries  of  life  which  are 
not  the  production  of  this  country — such  as  tea,  cof- 
fee, spices,  dye  woods,  and  a great  variety  of  others 
— should  be  relieved  from  tax,  that  it  may  be  in- 
creased upon  articles  which  can  be  produced  here, 
and  that,  too,  for  the  sake  of  “protection.” 

To  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  the  two  parties — that 
is,  the  effect  of  “a  tariff  for  revenue  and  a tariff  for 
protection.” 

The  farmer  pays  of  tax,  say  twenty  dollars  a year 
upon  his  clothing,  his  salt,  his  iron,  his  sugar,  and 
other  articles  paying  duties;  and  he  is  a small  farmer 
or  mechanic,  who  does  not  pay  that  amount  under  a 
tariff  ranging  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.  This  tax 
he  is  more  willing  to  pay  in  this  shape  than  in  any 
other,  because  it  goes  to  increase  the  manufacturing 
interests  here;  and  as  they  are  increased,  a home 
market  is  created  fur  the  produce  of  the  farmer. — 
Up  to  this  poiut  of  taxation,  (for  all  duties  are  taxa- 
tion), the  democracy  are  willing  to  go:  because  the 
burdens  and  benefits  are  pretty  equally  distributed. 
Here  they  would  stop  taxation  in  the  shape  of  du- 
ties. 

The  whigs,  with  Mr.  Clay  at  their  head,  insist  upon 
going  further,  and  would  increase  this  taxation  twen- 
ty-five, fifty,  and  some  of  them  one  hundred  per  cent, 
making  the  same  farmer  pay  fifteen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty-four  dollars  a year,  instead  of  twelve; 
although  it  is  not  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  national  government.  They  would  do  it  to 
“protect” — this  is,  increase  still  higher  the  price  of 
the  woollens,  cottons,  iron,  &c.  which  are  supplied 
here  mainly  from  the  large  companies  of  associated 
wealth.  And  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  this  tax, 
for  the  sake  of  “protection”  alone,  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends  insist  on  distributing  the  avails  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  states,  thereby  creating  the  ne- 
cessity of  applying  the  deficiency,  being  two  millions 
a year,  by  an  increased  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Under  these  considerations,  the  democracy  go  for 
a tariff' for  revenue  only,  so  laying  it  as  to  protect  in- 
cidentally all  branches  of  American  industry,  and 
not  increase  the  lax  on  the  necessaries  of  life  merely 
to  enlarge  the  profits  of  the  cotton,  woollen,  and 
iron  companies,  and  other  associations  of  wealth. 
The  democracy  thinks  this  would  be  taxing  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  they  opposed  it. 


From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

“The  Democracy,”  according  to  this  exposition, 
goes  for  a tariff  discriminating  in  its  duties,  and  lay- 
ing the  main  weight  of  its  imposition  upon  articles 
coming  in  competition  with  those  produced  in  this 
country,  thereby  affording  a “strong  protection  to 
American  industry.”  “The  democracy”  loo,  it 
seems  “both  at  the  north  and  in  the  south,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  desirous  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing American  industry”  to  “pay  taxes  upon  woollens, 
cottons,  worsted  stuffs,  iron,  nails,  salt,  sugar,  gla^g, 
and  all  the  articles  which  can  be  produced  here;” 
and  that  “tea,  coffee,  spices,  dye-stuff's,  and  a great 
variety  of  other  articles  should  be  relieved  from  tax, 
that  it  may  be  increased  upon  articles  that  can  be 
produced  here:  and  that,  too,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection;” the  only  difference  between  the  “ Demo- 
cratic” creed  as  here  exhibited  and  the  Clay  and  ul- 
tra federal  creed,  being  one  not  of  principle  but  of 
degree  only.  “The  democracy”  disclaim  that  a sur- 
plus and  its  distribution  is  any  object  of  theirs;  but 
on  the  protective  and  necessarily  prohibitory  princi- 
ple, they  areas  strong  as  any  whig  of  them  all! — 
There  is  no  difference  between  them;  and,  on  this 
great  test  question,  they  stand  side  by  side,  present- 
ing equal  claims  to  the  favor  and  support  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers. 

Surely,  we,  plain,  straightforward,  free  trade  de- 
mocrats, of  the  south,  have  a right  to  protest  against 
being  spoken  for  after  such  a fashion;  and  may  be 
excused  if  we  exhibit  distrust  as  well  as  surprise, 
when  we  behold  a manoeuvre  such  as  this  change  of 
position,  so  sudden  and  soon,  after  the  explicit  de- 
claration of  the  New  York  members  of  the  late  ses- 
sion of  congress,  that  they  were  opposed  to  a pro- 
tective tariff  in  principle,  and  only  voted  for  the  pre- 
sent infamous  law,  and  passed  it  by  their  votes,  to 
get  rid  of  the  land  distribution  act.  It  was  but  na- 
tural to  suppose,  too,  that  those  who  claimed  for 
themselves  at  the  Syracuse  convention  the  merit  of 
having  aided  the  whigs  to  force  this  tariff  upon  us 
against  the  vote  of  the  whole  body  of  the  democra- 
tic party,  would  have  refrained  at  least  for  a breath- 
ing space,  from  thus,  through  their  organ,  utterly 
frittering  away  and  throwing  off  the  principles  of  the 
party.  Those  who  gave  utterance  to  the  feelings  of 
the  democratic  party  in  general,  had  clearly  intimat- 
ed that  the  party  felt  aggrieved  and  mortified  at  the 
vote  for  which  the  Syracusian  democrats  claim  cre- 
dit; and  when  friends  are  injured  and  mortified,  friends 
should  be  eager  to  assuage  the  hurt  and  scrupulous 
not  to  exasperate  the  wound;  but  this  is  insult  fol- 
lowing hard  and  fast  upon  the  heels  of  injury,  for 
the  Argus  assuming  to  speak  for  us,  undertakes  to 
pledge  the  democracy,  northern  and  southern  to  a 
protective  tariff! 

We  protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  every  honest 
democrat  in  the  union.  No  such  democrat  will  be 
content,  and  when  it  is  presented  to  him  in  its  proper 
light,  no  such  democrat  but  will  be  indignant,  at  such 
a defining  of  his  position  and  of  that  of  “the  demo- 
cracy,” as  is  here  proffered  to  our  worst  enemies  by 
the  Albany  Argus;  and  for  any  who  will  persist  in 
making  such  pledges  and  promises  to  our  foes  and  un- 
constitutional oppressors — we  cannot  conscientiously 
desire  the  power  and  opportunity  of  fulfillin'--  and 
redeeming  them.  We  should  be  lending  ourselves  to 
the  maintaining  of  whig  doctrines,  could  we  tacitly 
consent  to  their  profession  in  our  name — and  "these 
doctrines  of  the  Argus  are  exactly  and  identically 
those  of  the  whig  party.  J 

The  great  body  of  democrats  always  mean  some- 
thing when  they  speak;  speak  it  unequivocally;  and 
spurn  at  deception  towards  friend  or  foe;  and  when 
they  mark  this  yielding  to  the  whigs  all  that  the 
whigs  have  ever  claimed— -this  surrendering  the  true 
point  ot  difference,  that  of  discriminating  duties  for 
protection  sake  and  not  for  revenue — they  will  not 
permit  the  surrender  to  be  masked  by  pretended  dif- 
ferences with  the  whigs  upon  a surplus  and  its  dis- 
tribution, or  upon  a tariff  of  utter  prohibition  No 
such  differences  as  these  do  in  fact  exist  between  the 
Argus  and  the  whigs;  for  the  whigs  have  never  af- 
firmed either  that  a surplus  lor  distribution  was  their 
object,  or  that  they  desired  a tariff  which  would  pro- 
duce one,  or  that  they  aimed  at  thorough  and  tot- 1 
prohibition  by  their  tariff  impositions.  Their  distri 
bution  policy,  though,  if  they  succeeded  in  carry-in-- 
it  out,  it  would  have  in  effect  the  same  onerous  re°- 
suit  as  taxing  the  people  directly  to  raise  money  to 
be  given  to  the  states,  yet,  according  to  their  profes- 
sions,  covers  only  the  public  lands.  But  was  the 
question  of  a surplus  at  all  involved  in  the  tariff  act 
which  now  grinds  us— or  was  that  question  ever 
raised  in  its  discussion?  The  Argus  well  knows 
that  it  was  not.  Every  body  knows  now,  and  knew 
when  it  was  enacted,  that  so  iar  from  producin  '-  a 
surplus,  this  tariff  would  cut  down  the  revenue— and 
means  ot  a national  currency,  other  than  gold  and 
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not  produce  a sufficiency  for  the  necessary  expendi- 
tu  es  of  the  government; — so  that  in  voting  for  it, 
the  whigs  have  but  affiliated  with  “the  democracy 
of  the  Argus— by  voting  precisely  upon  its  avowed  ' 
principles;  nor  is  there  any  protective  tariff,  the 
vilest  and  most  oppressive  which  imagination  can 
frame,  which  cannot  be  rivetted  upon  the  country 
and  defended  upon  the  principles  of  the  Argus,  or 
which  after  these  avowals,  that  paper  can,  with  any 
consistency  condemn. 

If  the  doctrines  of  the  Argus  are  to  prevail  in 
tljeir  administration  of  the  government,  the  demo- 
cracy had  much  better  be  a minority  in  perpetual 
opposition,  and  with  fixed  resolve  to  resist  tyranny, 
than  gain  a victory  worse  than  barren; — a victory 
which  will  bring  them  chains  instead  of  deliverance 
and  liberty;  chains,  too,  self-imposed!  Better  never 
grasp  the  reins,  if  this  is  the  fashion  in  which  they 
are  to  be  politely  tendered  by  our  charioteers  to  their 
very  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  good  friends — 
the  manufacturing  aristocracy.  If  we  believed  that 
the  great  victory  in  New  York,  had  been  achieved 
only  through  concessions  such  as  these,  we  could 
not,  as  we  do  give  the  democracy  there  our  joyous 
greeting  on  the  occasion;  for  we  could  not  congratu- 
late the  party  and  the  country  on  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace. From  a view  of  the  field,  now  that  the  smoke 
of  battle  has  cleared  up,  we  are  persuaded  that 
those  who  sought  strength  with  the  people  of  New 
York  by  such  concessions,  mistook  their  men— and 
would  have  triumphed  as  much  more  signally  as  more 
honorably,  had  they,  as  was  done  in  very  many  parts 
of  the  state,  manfully  unfurled  the  free  trade  flag  of 
the  democracy,  and  honestly  sustained  it  through  the 
fight. 

The  Argus  has  wilfully  subjected  itself  to  the 
conjecture,  whether  a press  which  could  tender  such 
concessions  in  the  game  for  a single  state,  may  not  be 
tempted  to  concede  again  and  farther,  for  the  sake 
of  the  more  glittering  prize  of  party  ascendancy  in 
the  union. 

The  establishment  of  our  principles,  and  not  party 
ascendancy  nor  the  elevation  of  any  man  or  men,  is 
the  aim  of  the  democracy.  We  can  promise  the 
manufacturers  nothing  farther,  than  that  in  carrying 
through  our  fixed  purpose  of  restoring  the  principle 
of  free  trade  and  low  duties,  it  shall  not  be  done 
harshly,  but  with  due  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  bad  legislation  has  involved  them; 
and  we  refuse  to  recognize  as  the  flag  of  the  genuine 
democrats  of  New  York  and  their  known  leaders, 
the  standard  unfurled  by  the  Argus  and  the  Syracuse 
resolution.  For  what,  to  the  free  trade  men  of  the 
union,  would  be  a victory  over  the  whigs,  if  its  very 
first  fruit  is  to  be  worse  to  us  than  any  result  of  de- 
feat in  open  field  against  an  open  foe — if  the  very 
first  act  of  the  conquerors  is  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  a 
bargain,  and  the  ratification  of  a treaty  of  peace 
and  close  alliance,  the  first  condition  of  which  shall 
deliver  us  up  bound  hand  and  foot?  We  have  not 
fought  so  long  only  that  an  empty  name  of  deliver- 
ance should  mock  our  actual  subjection  to  a settled 
bondage;  and  if  the  fruits  of  arduous  years  of  toil 
and  struggle  and  sacrifice  are  to  be  bartered  before 
our  eyes  to  secure  a mere  party  ascendancy,  a fraud 
to  which  we  will  never  submit  shall  not  be  consum- 
mated in  our  name:  but  in  behalf  of  the  democracy 
of  the  south  and  of  the  north  and  of  the  whole  union, 
we  protest  against  the  forgery  of  their  sanction  to 
the  deed. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Tuesday  last  concludes 
an  article  in  relation  to  the  probable  measures  of  the 
ensuing  session  of  congress,  by  exclaiming — “and 
above  all,  let  us  repeal  or  essentially  modify  the  present 
abominable  tariff.  If  the  whigs  will  only  permit  us 
to  carry  that  measure  into  immediate  operation,  we 
will  thank  them,  and  take  the  responsibility  with  all 
the  pleasure  in  the  world.” 
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Far  from  subscribing  to  the  project  urged  by  the 
talented  representative  of  an  adjoining  congressional 
district,  the  bon.  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  for  permanent 
relief  of  the  government,  the  states  and  the  people, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  due  to  that  gentleman  that  his  po- 
sition should  be  fairly  understood  and  his  arguments 
duly  weighed  by  the  communities  he  has  labored 
most  zealously  to  serve.  For  this  reason  we  insert 
his  address  to  his  constituents.  Many  facts  and  con- 
siderations are  adduced  by  him  that  deserve  reflec- 
tion. The  plausibility  of  his  argument  will,  no  doubt, 
win  advocates  for  his  plan,  but  we  do  not  apprehend 
that  so  great  a change  will  be  speedily  wrought  in 
congress  as  to  render  its  adoption  probable.  We  are 
not  amongst  the  number  of  those  that  conceive  the 
stales  to  be  in  such  serious  difficulties*  but  that  they 


have  not  resources  adequate  to  their  own  emancipa- 
tion. They,  like  many  individuals,  are  sorely  em- 
barrassed by  the  singular  posture  of  monetary  con- 
cerns, and  by  the  deplorable  want  of  confidence  in 
their  faith  and  stability,  and  by  the  depression  of  pri- 
ces, rendering  payments  for  the  moment  almost  im- 
possible, vet  whose  resources  are  ample  to  discharge 
in  a reasonable  period  every  cent  they  owe.  The 
states  with  few,  if  any  exceptions,  will  have  ulti- 
mately, and  without  unreasonable  delay,  not  only 
ample  resources  to  meet  their  existing  obligations, 
but  they  will  have  invaluable  possessions  and  im- 
provements wherewith  to  relieve  their  people  of  con- 
siderable of  their  state  taxes.  We  have  no  idea  of 
states  or  of  individuals  desponding  under  temporary 
embarrassments.  We  have  seen  a darker  day  than 
this — a day  when  the  general  government  was  over  a 
hundred  millions  in  debt, — its  credit  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  obtain  loans  at  eighty  cents  in  the  dollar, 
though  offering  eight  per  cent  interest  for  only  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  urgent  demands  for  the  payment 
of  troops  wherewith  to  resist  the  armies  of  Welling- 
ton. which,  triumphing  over  European  enemies,  were 
transferred  to  our  shores,  invading  us  north  and  south, 
whilst  their  fleets  anchored  quietly  for  months  in  the 
Chesapeake,  and  marauders  from  it  were  burning 
the  capitol.  Even  under  these  exigencies  neither 
the  American  people  nor  the  states  of  this  union 
quailed  for  one  moment — nay,  the  states,  some  of 
them  at  least,  came  up  generously  to  the  relief  of 
the  general  government,  and  the  people,  though  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a foreign  commerce,  a foreign 
market,  or  foreign  capital — all  of  which  we  now 
have — and  with  a heavy  direct  tax  of  several  mil- 
lions apportioned  upon  them,  hesitated  not  to  double 
that  tax  as  their  difficulties  increased — and  repu- 
diation was  never  once  mentioned  or  thought  of. 

We  have  the  same  materials  now  to  rely  upon — 
and  we  have  a thousand  fold  the  resources  the  peo- 
ple of  that  day  had  to  rely  upon.  The  day  of  greatest 
embarrassment  with  which  thestrange  process  in  rela- 
tion to  financial  affairs  is  fraught,  into  which  we  have 
been  precipitated,  is,  we  verily  believe,  noio  upon  us. 
The  day  of  relief  will  speedily  dawn — not  through 
the  adoption  of  any  of  the  many  expedients  which 
financiers  have  contrived; — we  have  little  faith  in  any 
of  them,  for  the  occasion;  but  from  the  inherent  en- 
ergies that  belong  to  the  people,  the  states,  and  the 
government — or  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  country  we 
inhabit.  Our  credit  has  been  depressed  so  far  below 
what  it  is  really  entitled  to,  that  it  cannot  be  much 
longer  retained  in  that  unnatural  position.  It  will 
speedily  be  ascertained  that  there  is  capital  in  hands, 
that  wants  and  will  seek  employment — and  it  will  be 
ascertained  too,  that  employing  it,  hereafter,  and  not 
hoarding  it,  will  be  the  only  process  of  making  it  pro- 
fitable. What  changes  do  we  already  perceive?  For 
many  years  past,  and  up  to  this  time  last  year,  there 
was  almost  a universal  cry  against  the  banks  of  the 
country.  They,  in  many  cases,  deserved  no  confi- 
dence. Many  have  been  prostrated  that  never  ought 
to  have  existed.  Some  have  been  unfortunate.  The 
credit  of  the  most  solvent  of  them  was  shaken  to 
their  very  toundation.  They  were  compelled,  in 
nearly  all  of  the  states,  to  attempt  to  resume  and 
continue  specie  payments,  or  relinquish  their  char- 
ters. They  did  their  very  best,  no  doubt.  We  have 
fewer  of  them,  and  what  we  have,  are  now  generally  i 
regarded  as  solvent.  Confidence  is  returning  of  ne- 
cessity. The  fact  is  that  many  of  them  have  now 
large  amounts  of  funds  which  they  see  no  way  of 
using  profitably.  One  of  the  banks  in  this  city,  for 
instance,  which  has  in  its  vaults,  as  we  are  creditably 
informed,  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  specie,  has  a circulation  of  but  little  over  two 
hundred  thousand.  The  influx  of  specie  at  this  mo- 
ment rushing  into  New  Orleans,  where  but  a short 
time  since  the  whole  of  their  banks  had  to  suspend, 
is  but  proof  of  the  inherent  energies  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Their  very  embarrassments  contribute 
to  develope  their  wealth.  A little  time  hence,  we 
shall  look  with  amazement  at  the  scene  now  pre- 
sented,— the  most  wonderful,  as  was  observed  by  the 
late  able  British  negotiator,  when  in  this  country,  that 
the  world  had  witnessed  for  many  years — a people — 
a whole  people,  actually  suffering , for  no  adequate 
cause  whatever — having  peace,  plenty,  and  health, 
internal  resources,  foreign  trade,  and  domestic  tran- 
quility— and  yet  ruin  stalking  through  the  land;— 
wherefore? 

Confidence  had  been  unnaturally  shaken — we 
have  not  had  a sufficient  reliance  upon  what  we  have, 
and  what  we  can  do.  But  confidence  is  about  to  re- 
turn— and  we  shall  be  relieved  from  this  unnatural 
position.  The  whole  country,  states,  individuals, 
and  general  government  collectively,  owe  much  less 
than  they  owed  in  1814.  The  states  owe  more  than 
then,  hut  they  have  improvements  which  are  worth 
more  than  they  owe,  which  they  had  none  of  then. 

The  war  of  1812  added  as  much  to  our  prior  na- 


tional debt,  as  the  whole  present  indebtedness  of  the 
states  would  amount  to.  That  additional  debt,  as 
well  as  the  immense  additional  taxations  to  which 
the  people  subjected  themselves  during  the  whole  of 
the  war,  in  personal  serv  ice,  as  well  as  in  double  and 
treble  taxes,  was  freely  expended.  The  indebtedness 
of  the  states,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  more  appro- 
priately termed  investments  than  expenditures; — com- 
plete the  improvements  they  were  incurred  in  carry- 
ing on,  and  profitable  returns  commence  to  flow 
from  them  into  the  public  treasury.  Facilities  are 
afforded,  unknown,  unthought  of  before,  and  the  va- 
lue of  every  acre  of  land  within  the  circumference 
of  their  influence,  and  of  every  product  therefrom, 
is  enhanced  by  those  improvements.  Divest  New 
York  this  day  of  her  canals — the  Pennsylvania  coal 
regions  of  their  canals  and  rail  roads — the  western 
states  of  theirs — and  what,  in  comparison,  would  be 
the  comparative  value  of  the  land  in  those  regions? 

That  the  stability  of  this  returning  confidence — for 
returning  we  insist  that  it  already  is,*and  that  too, 
without  being  based  upon  banks,  either  national  or 
local, — upon  fiscal  agents, — exchequer,  or  issue  of 
government  stocks, — but  upon  the  inherent  resources 
of  the  country — the  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  la- 
bor and  ingenuity  of  our  people;  yet,  that  the  sta- 
bility of  this  returning  confidence  greatly  depends 
upon  adherence  to  the  provisions  of  the  American 
tariff,  enacted  with  a view  of  replacing  us  upon 
something  of  an  equality  with  foreigners  in  respect 
to  exports  and  imports,  we  readily  admit.  Believ- 
ing, as  we  religiously  do,  that  most,  of  our  present 
embarrassments  have  originated  in  the  excess  of  for- 
eign articles  invited  from  abroad  by  our  “free  trade” 
folly — we  attribute,  of  course,  the  dawning  as  well  as 
permanence  of  better  times,  largely  to  the  whole- 
some change  which  our  tariff  was  intended  to  effect 
in  this  particular,  and  which  it  will  consummate  if 
maintained.  That  a repeal  of  the  tariff  would  renew 
apprehensions  as  to  our  future  capacities  for  meeting 
the  payments  which  an  undue  and  inevitable  influx 
of  “cheap”  foreign  articles  would  require  of  our 
people — and  thereby  impair  the  dependence  upon 
which  we  have  a right  to  rely,  by  adhering  to  our 
true  interest,  is  admitted — mournfully  admitted. — 
That  cause  may  postpone  the  return  of  better  times, 
indefinitely.  But  should  that  case  occur,  all  the 
expedients  for  artificial  credits  will  be  found  totally 
inadequate  to  avert  the  poverty  and  distress  which 
lies  in  the  path.  If  we  do  not  support  our  own  ope- 
ratives, we  inevitably  abandon  our  laborers  to  the 
poverty  and  distress  experienced  by  the  operatives  of 
Europe,  and  of  course  impair  the  means  of  the  whole 
community  to  meet  exactions  of  any  kind,  for  we  all 
know  that  at  last  the  great  staple  of  wealth,  or  means, 
in  any  country,  is  labor. 

“If  your  light  becomes  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness?” 

Without  room  or  time  to  enlarge,  we  drop  our  pen. 
The  theme  is  of  instant  and  immediate  importance. 
The  views  of  the  executive  of  the  union  upon  it,  will 
no  doubt  be  communicated  to  congress  in  a day  or 
two,  and  that  body  will  be  occupied  with  its  consider- 
ation;— meantime,  we  have  snatched  a brief  space  for 
ourown  crude  notions,  in  anticipation,  and  now  give  as 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  pro- 
ject, several  articles  from  public  journals  in  relation 
to  the  fiscal  projects  before  the  country.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  exhibit  all  parties  impartially. 

THE  NEW  FASHIONED  U.  STATES  BANK. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Webster  was  not  far 
from  the  truth  when  he  pronounced  a national  bank 
of  the  old-fashioned  sort  “obsolete.”  That  descrip- 
tion of  banking  has  lost  its  character  both  for  in- 
tegrity and  capacity.  No  public  man  is  so  fool- 
hardy as  to  stand  up  in  its  defence,  but  in  advocating 
a similar  institution,  reform  is  proposed,  “restric- 
tions,” guards,  and  checks,  &c.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  told  that  this  can  never  be  a prosperous  coun- 
try without  the  aid  of  such  an  institution,  to  regulate 
or  manufacture  exchanges,  and  to  print  a circulating 
medium.  Seizing  upon  this  absurd  and  obsolete 
fallacy  of  the  fund  mongers,  and  prowling  stockjob- 
bers, at  an  opportune  moment,  too,  the  administra- 
tion steps  forward  with  a scheme  of  its  own,  a well 
dressed  ghost  of  the  old  humbug,  speaking  the  same 
language,  making  the  identical  promises  of  an  abun- 
dant currency  and  cheap  exchanges.  The  advocates 
of  this  system  have  never  yet  shown  that  wealth  can 
be  created  by  legislation;  for,  in  coining  money  by  the 
government,  not  one  cent  is  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country;  no_r  can  one  cent  be  added  by  any  power 
of  the  legislature  to  impose  taxes  and  issue  debts. 
By  such  a process  wealth  may  be  transferred  and 
accumulated  in  the  possession  of  a few,  but  not  with- 
out doing  injustice  and  injury  to  the  many.  All  pre- 
tended attempts  of  government  to  aid  its  citizens  by 
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silver,  have,  in  every  country  where  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  invariably  resulted  in  fraud,  oppres- 
sion and  bankruptcy.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  total 
failure  of  every  attempt  to  make  gold  and  stiver  out 
of  beautifully  painted  soap  bubbles,  though  seconded 
by  the  resources  of  the  most  powerful  governments 
no  earth,  “that  same  old  coon”  is  thrust  at  us  again, 
under  the  ostentatious  title  of  “The  Exchequer,” 
and  all  the  nauseating  no  party  cant  of  the  puritan 
federalists,  is  hashed  up  again,  to  give  the  scheme 
the  appearance  of  marvellous  disinterestedness. 

This  project,  like  the  old  plan,  recognizes  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  the  power  and  duty  of  government  to 
create  money  whenever  requested  by  tbe  people,  and 
also  to  do  the  business  of  a common  carrier  on  better 
terms  than  individuals  could  afford;  and  thus,  by  con- 
verting the  government  into  an  immense  broker  shop, 
prosperity  is  to  be  restored,  industry  stimulated,  and 
every  thing  in  the  country  “regulated,”  on  the  new, 
high-pressure,  exchequer  system! 

This  new-fashioned  United  States  bank  is  to  be 
clothed  “with  authority  to  establish  agencies,  or  em- 
ploy state  banks  in  its  transactions.  To  these  was 
added  the  power  of  issuing  treasury  notes  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  millions,  selling  drafts,  receiving 
deposits,  and  purchasing  bills  of  a certain  descrip- 
tion.” We  are  not  astonished  that  the  friends  of  the 
old  bank  begin  to  evince  so  much  affection  for  this. 


“exchequer,”  their  avarice  stimulated,  and  their 
morals  undermined.  The  credit  of  the  government 
will  be  employed  to  incarnate  and  revive  a system 
so  false  and  impracticable,  that  it  could  not  be  sus- 
tained by  individual  or  corporate  sagacity  and  enter- 
prise. We  are  in  favor  of  no  such  system,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  delusive  and  dangerous  in  its  tendencies. 

The  following  in  relation  to  the  expedients  pro- 
posed for  general  relief,  we  extract  from  the  items 
on  the  money  market  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
MONEY  MARKET. 

The  question  of  adopting  some  scheme  of  finance 
for  the  federal  government,  has  been  for  years  be- 
fore the  public  mind;  and  after  having  at  one  time 
been  settled  by  the  adoption  of  the  sub-treasury 
scheme  again  became  the  subject  of  anxiety  and  mis- 
chievous discussion,  on  the  repeal  of  that  law,  before 
any  new  system  had  been  provided.  There  is  in  the 
community  a class  of  politicians  who  carry  in  their 
train  all  that  host  of  speculators  and  desperate  men, 
who  grew  up  with  the  paper  bubbles  of  late  years, 
and  perished  in  their  explosion.  Added  to  these, 
are  some  few  business  men,  who  honestly  imagine  a 
national  bank  to  be  necessary  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  party  thus  formed,  have  been  eager 
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bait  thrown  out  to  the  state  banks  also,  for  the  establishment  of  some  institution,  no  matter 


There  is  a 

The  currency  is  to  be  increased  by  a large  issue  of 
government  notes  of  as  small  a denomination  as  §5 
— drafts,  &c.,  to  be  bought  and  sold — which  will 
make  a splendid  brokerage  business,  and  open  up  a 
magnificent  prospect  for  those  who  will  become  “the 
lords  of  the  exchequer.” 

The  system  of  a national  bank,  based  on  the  cre- 
dit of  individuals,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  hav- 
ing lost  all  credit,  and  become  an  obsolete  idea,  the 
advocates  of  this  scheme  propose  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  revive  the  continental  system  of  the  re- 
volution, and  cause  its  credit  to  pass  as  money,  like 
the  government  paper  at  that  time,  or  the  assignats 
of  France.  Is  it  not  too  late  in  the  day  to  advocate 
such  an  exploded  absurdity?  The  exchequer  of  the 
revolution  issued  paper,  which  depreciated  at  the 
rate  stated  in  the  following  extract: 

“The  first  emission  of  the  old  continental  paper 
currency  was  made  May  10th,  1775.  And,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  the  treasury  department,  in 
1790,  the  issues  of  the  principal  amount  of  this  cur- 
rency were  made  as  follows: 

JYeio  emission. 


$891,336 

1,777,249 


Old  emission. 

In  1776, 

$20,064,464 

1777, 

56,426,333 

1778, 

66,956,209 

1779, 

149,603,856 

1780, 

82,908,320 

1781, 

11,408  085 

$387,476,337 

$2,071,085 

The  issue  cf  this  currency  was,  in  effect,  a forced 
loan.  The  colonial  congress  issued  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  colonies  to  carry  on  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Till  the  issues  of  these  bills  exceeded 
jjiite  millions,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  they  passed  at  their 
nominal  value — but  the  depreciation  after  that  was 
very  great. 

The  progress  of  depreciation  may  be  seen  by  the 
following  table: 

January,  1777,  1|  discount. 

January,  1778,  1 “ 

January,  1779,  7,  8,  9 “ 

January,  1780,  40,  45  “ 

January,  1781,  100,  120 

May,  “ 200,  500,  “ 

After  May,  1781,  the  continental  bills  ceased  pret- 
ty much  to  circulate  as  money,  but  were  bought  af- 
terwards on  speculation,  at  various  prices — from  1 
up  to  1,000  for  1.” 

Is  the  delusion  so  fondly  nursed  by  many  of  those 
depending  upon  the  government  for  an  increase  of 
commercial  profit,  and  for  stimulus  to  business  en- 
terprise, to  be  longer  encouraged  and  dallied  with 
by  dressing  up  the  old  humbug  in  a new  suit  of  gew- 
gaws? Acknowledge  the  principle — than  which  no 
fallacy  is  more  palpable — that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
government  to  engage  in  the  private  transactions  of 
commerce  and  trade;  to  create  a circulating  medium, 
and  to  “regulate  exchanges,”  (both  of  which  are 
controlled  by  laws,  beyond  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, unless  to  derange  and  destroy),  and  it  is  con- 
verted into  an  enormous  broker  shop,  under  the  con 


hy  what  it  is  called,  capable  of  emitting  large 
amounts  of  paper  money,  based  on  credit,  by  which 
the  currency  and  prices  may  be  susceptible  of  great 
inflation.  The  politicians  see  in  this  the  means  of 
riding  into  power,  during  the  excitement  which  its 
stimulating  power  would  undoubtedly  produce. — 
Trusting  to  fortune,  after  having  arrived  at  power, 
to  weather  the  storm  which  will  inevitably  overtake 
it,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  breadth  of  its 
foundation.  Based  on  the  credit  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, with  its  resources  pledged  for  the  issue,  a 
bubble  could  be  raised,  which  would  last  eight  to 
ten  years,  or  through  two  or  three  presidential 
terms.  But  the  more  deep  rooted  and  wide  spread 
the  fabric  is,  the  more  fatal  to  the  country  would  be 
its  overthrow.  It  would  serve  the  ends  of  the  po- 
liticians, however,  and  their  ambition  would  meet 
its  reward. 

The  speculators  have  been  taught,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  years,  and,  being  fully  inoc- 
culated  with  the  gambling  fever,  inherent  in  the 
bank  paper  system,  hope  to  retrieve  their  broken  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  during  the 
inflation,  promising  themselves,  with  the  gambler’s 
infatuation,  that  they  will  realize  and  retire  with 
what  they  can  get,  before  the  storm  overtakes  the 
country.  Here  is  a community  of  interests  that 
strive  actively  to  perfect  the  plan,  which  is  to  be  the 
instrument  of  their  aggrandizement.  From  these 
emanate  the  thousand  and  one  schemes  and  different 
modes  by  which  paper  is  to  be  put  afloat,  and  palm- 
ed upon  the  people  for  the  proceeds  of  their  toil. 
The  large  majority  of  the  merchants  and  the  indus- 
trious classes,  depend  for  the  reward  of  their  skill 
and  labor,  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  currency.  As 
long  as  that  obeys  the  laws  of  trade,  the  calculations 
of  the  farmer  and  the  enterprises  of  the  merchant 
are  formed  upon  a sure  basis,  and  seldom  fail  of  suc- 
cess. When,  however,  the  currency  obeys  not  the 
law  of  trade,  but  only  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
certain  men,  who,  with  a few  sweeps  of  a pen  can 
multiply  or  diminish  the  volume'of  the  currency,  the 
rates  of  exchange  and  the  prices  of  goods,  at  plea- 
sure— all  prudence,  all  skill,  and  all  the  calculations 
of  industry  are  baffled,  and  the  wisest  and  most  pru- 
dent are  thrown  entirely  into  the  power  of  grasping 
speculators,  who,  watching  the  juggling  tricks  of  the 
paper  machine,  and  by  its  means,  have  the  welfare  of 
the  country  at  their  disposal. 

All  the  plans  of  finance  presented  to  congress  last 
session,  contained  the  features  here  marked  out,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree — that  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  by  far  to  the  greatest  extent.  As  that  bill 
is  again  to  be  discussed,  with,  however,  but  very  little 
hope  of  its  adoption,  we  may  take  a brief  review  of 
it,.  Its  general  features  were  a principal  board  at 
Washington,  with  branches  in  all  the  states  that 
would  allow  it,  and  with  authority  to  employ  a bank- 
as an  agent  wherever  deemed  expedient,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York.  This 
board  and  branches  to  receive  and  pay  out  the  public 
monies,  receive  individual  deposites,  draw,  purchase, 
and  accept  bills  of  exchange  at  two  per  cent,  and  to 
issue,  to  government  creditors,  paper  money,  based 


culate  as  money  for  exchange  purposes,  and  for  eve. 
$10,000,000  so  deposited,  $30,000,000  of  paper  mo- 
ney, and  $10,000,000  of  certificates,  making  $40,000,- 
000  of  money  would  be  thrown  upon  the  market. 
The  government  paper  to  he  issued  in  payment  of  its 
debts,  and  the  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  to  be 
drawn  on  another  state  at  a place  five  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  of  purchase.  That  is  to  say,  if  ari 
individual  at  Washington  wanted  an  accommodation 
note  discounted,  he  is  to  draw  it  in  the  form  of  a bill 
on  his  correspondent  in  New  York.  This  he  will 
get  discounted,  and  receive  government  paper  there- 
for. When  the  bill  falls  due  in  New  York,  his  cor- 
respondent draws  another  on  him,  which  is  discount- 
ed at  the  New  York  office. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  plan  should  go  into  opera- 
tion, with  public  confidence  in  it,  on  the  1st  January 
next,  all  the  offices  being  organized.  Its  business 
would  commence  in  New  York  hy  receiving,  during 
the  first  month,  from  the  public  dues,  say  $1,000,000 
of  specie,  and  in  other  offices  $500,000,  making  $1,- 
500,000.  At  the  same  time,  as  specie  is  moving  from 
New  York  and  the  seaports  all  over  the  interior,  at 
an  expense  of  say  three  per  cent,  probably  $5,000,000 
would  find  the  government  vaults,  and  certificates 
would  issue  at  two  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  month,  then,  there  wrould  be  on  hand  say  $6,500,- 
000  specie,  for  which  there  are  outstanding  $5,000,- 
000  certificates.  In  addition,  the  government  has  a 
lit  to  issue  $19,500,000  of  paper  money.  By  that 
time  the  government  will  owe  $40,000,000.  It  now 
owes  $35,000,000,  and  of  course  the  paper  will  im- 
mediately issue.  In  thirty  days,  therefore,  there 
would  be  $24,500,000  of  paper  money  thrown  upon 
the  market.  It  would  intercept  the  specie  now  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  fill 
all  the  currents  of  trade  with  this  paper,  driving  back 
the  specie  to  the  Atlantic  border  and  accelerating  its 
flow  into  the  exchequer,  whence  its  amount  would 
issue  quadrupled  in  the  form  of  paper  money.  As 
soon  as  the  government  debt  shall  have  assumed  this 
new  form,  for  not  a dollar  of  the  actual  indebtedness 
of  the  government  would  be  diminished  by  the  opera- 
tion, would  commence  the  exchange  of  government 
credits  for  those  of  individuals,  to  keep  the  channel 
by  which  the  paper  money  is  to  be  thrown  into  circu- 
lation. The  amount  outstanding,  by  these  means, 
would,  in  a very  short  time,  reach  $190,000,000. 
Who  is  there,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  paper  money,  that  would  not  contemplate  with 
fear  the  results  of  such  an  addition,  so  based,  to  the 
currency  of  the  country?  Speculation  would  start, 
prices  rise,  and  the  glutted  markets  of  Europe,  now 
bound  fast  by  our  steady  currency,  would  burst  upon 
us  in  an  avalanche — their  enormous  stocks  of  goods, 
that,  like  the  swelling  tide  of  the  ocean,  would  roll 
over  the  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and, 
receding,  carry  in  its  fatal  folds,  not  only  the  specie 
but  the  honor,  national  faith,  peace,  and  perhaps  the 
liberties  of  the  country. 


trol  of  credit  and  stock-hucksters,  whose  power  will 
soon  be  paramount  to  all  opposition,  and  who  will  on  the  credit  of  the  government,  limited  only  that  it 


not  fail  to  use  the  government  to  enrich  themselves 
by  saddling  debts  and  oppressive  burdens  upon  the 
community.  If  the  people  cannot  be  cheated  into 
submission,  they  will  be  bribed  to  impose  grievous 


shall  not  exceed  three  times  the  specie  on  hand;  and, 
in  addition,  to  issue  certificates  of  deposite  for  all 
specie  deposited,  at  a charge  of  one-half  per  cent. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  the  specie  constitut- 


burdens  upon  future  generations  for  the  profit  of  the  I ing  the  basis  of  the  paper  money  and  that  for  which 
present.  Their  taxes  will  be  increased  to  fill  the  certificates  are  issued.  These  certificates  would  cir- 


The  following  remarks  upon  Mr.  Johnson’s  pro- 
ject we  extract  from  the  Pennsylvanian. 

Assumption  of  state  debts.  We  remarked  yes- 
terday, in  reply  to  the  Inquirer  in  general  terms  upon 
the  projet  of  Mr.  Cost  Johnson  for  the  assumption  of 
state  debts;  but  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  per- 
haps warrant  a few  words  in  regard  to  it.  Our  co- 
temporary appears  to  adopt  the  “costly”  ideas  of  the 
gentleman  referred  to,  that  the  best  way  tor  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U.  S to  obtain  a loan  of  the  few  mil- 
lions which  the  retrenchment  party  require  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  government  going,  is  to  contract  a debt  of 
some  two  hundred  millions  more  by  assuming  the 
debts  of  the  several  states.  If  this  panacea  should 
work  well  for  nations,  it  is  different  from  the  case 
with  individuals.  Who  ever  heard  of  a merchant 
who  had  not  credit  to  borrow  money  or  buy  goods, 
recovering  his  standing  by  endorsing  for  persons 
whose  credit  was  already  ruined  to  ten  times  the 
amount  which  he  wished  to  borrow  or  buy? 

The  Inquirer  asks  what  course  in  our  opinion 
“should  be  pursued  under  existing  circumstances?” 
“Would  our  cotemporary  have  us  say  at  once  in  the 
face  of  the  world  that  the  money  borrowed  (by  the 
states)  cannot  and  will  not  be  paid?  \ Would  he  have 
the  states  taxed  further  in  an  effort  to  pay  off  their  ob- 
ligations? Or  would  he  abandon  all  attempts  upon 
the  subject,  and  suffer  the  American  character  to  con- 
tinue darkened  by  the  foul  stain  which  attaches  there- 
to.” 

We  answer,  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  every  state 
which  can  pay  its  honest  debts,  is  to  set  at  once  about 
the  work,  paying  the  interest  and  something  towards 
the  principal  every  year.  If  any  state  is  unable  to  pay 
which  we  do  not  believe,  then  let  it  compound  with 
its  creditors  as  well  as  it  can.  It  would  he  highly 
unjust  to  force  the  people  of  other  states  who  neither 
contracted  the  debt  nor  got  the  benefit  of  it,  to  pay 
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.1  of  the  real  debtor.  If  any  state  cannot  meet 
jligations,  it  would  not  become  the  more  able  to 
j the  national  government,  if  that  should  take  the 
.ace  of  the  present  creditors.  If  any  state  connot 
pay  now  but  will  be  able  to  do  so  some  future  day, 
then  let  those  who  have  trusted  it  wait  till  the  time 
arrives.  It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  oblige  other 
slates  which  have  debts  of  their  own  to  settle,  also 
to  discharge  in  advance  of  those  of  the  states  in  ques- 
tion, and  wait  till  a future  day  for  the  return  of  the 
money. 

As  to  taxing  the  states  further  to  pay  their  obliga- 
tions, we  think  that  Pennsylvania  should  raise  enough 
by  taxes  and  tolls  every  year,  to  pay,  at  least,  the 
interest  if  not  a portion  of  the  principal  of  our  debt. 
We  would  not  dictate  to  the  other  states;  but,  if  they 
asked  our  opinion,  we  should  certaily  advise  them  to 
do  the  same  thing;  and,  if  they  asserted  their  absolute 
inability,  then,  we  would  say,  do  as  much  as  possible. 
If  they  cannot  bear  taxes  to  pay  what  they  owe,  or 
its  interest,  when  laid  by  their  own  governments, 
then,  it  is  very  clear,  that  they  could  not  bear  them 
if  laid  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  if  the  national  government  assum- 
ed the  debt,  it  must  still  stand  unpaid,  or  must  be  un- 
justly wrung  from  those  who  do  not  owe  it. 

As  to  taking  charge  of  the  American  character,  by 
paying  the  debts  of  every  American  spendthrift  we 
think  that  would  be  carrying  the  joke  rather  too  far, 
and  would,  however,  make  the  American  character 
worse  than  before;  for  such  debts  would  increase  so 
fast,  that  a stop  to  their  payment  must  come  at  last, 
with  an  increase  of  their  amount. 

We  would  have  Pennsylvania  take  care  of  her  own 
credit  and  honor;  provide  for  the  paymentofher  own 
debt,  and  then,  if  there  should  be  some  state  on  the 
American  continent  that  would  not  nor  could  not  pay, 
and  foreigners  should  generally  impute  that  fact  as  a 
reproach  to  Pennsylvania,  why  we  would  let  our  cha- 
racter suffer  with  such  foreigners,  while  we  reflected 
that  Providence  had  suffered  a large  quantity  of  weak 
minds  to  exist  in  the  old  world. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  our  character  would 
suffer  long  for  the  misdeeds  of  others.  We  believe 
there  are  some  American  stocks  that  now  sell  at  fair 
rates  in  Europe.  There  are  American  merchants  in 
good  credit  in  Europe,  notwithstanding  that  other 
American  merchants  cannot  or  will  not  pay  what 
they  owe. 

An  American  merchant  who  should  undertake  to 
liquidate  the  Europen  debts  of  all  bankrupt  American 
merchants  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  reputation, 
would  be  accounted  insane,  but  his  act  would  not  be 
more  irrational  than  it  would  be  for  Pennsylvania  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  other  states,  which  cannot  or 
will  not  pay  themselves,  and  this  merely  with  a view 
to  preserve  her  own  good  name  abroad. 
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TO  THE  ELECTORS— MY  CONSTITUENTS. 

Having  been  long  favored  with  your  friendship  and 
your  confidence,  1 deem  it  alike  due  to  you  and  to 
myself  that  I should  address  this  paper  to  you  upon 
some  of  the  leading  questions  which  have  agitated 
congress,  and  which  are  destined  still  to  attract  the 
public  attention.  The  part  which  1 have  taken,  and 
the  reasons  which  controlled  me,  I had  intended  to 
explain  to  you  in  person;  but  the  state  of  my  health 
deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  interchanging  opin- 
ions with  you,  and  required  that  I should  visit  the 
springs  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  I find  this 
course  the  more  necessary,  because  the  doctrines 
which  I maintain  and  the  opinions  which  I have  ex- 
pressed have  been  misunderstood  by  many  of  the 
public  journals  of  the  country.  The  abiding  grati- 
tude which  1 feel  for  your  forbearance  and  your 
kindness,  and  the  profound  interest  which  1 enter- 
tain for  your  welfare  and  your  prosperity,  makes  it 
a sentiment  and  a duty  on  my  part  to  lay  before  you 
candidly  my  opinions,  that  you  can  calmly  judge 
how  far  I merit  the  former,  or  may  be  able  to  ad- 
vance the  latter.  The  memorandum  which  I have 
only  accidentally  with  me  will  not  allow  me  to  take 
that  general  and  enlarged  survey  of  the  subject- 
matters  of  this  address  which  additional  facilities 
would  furnish  and  the  magnitude  of  the  subjects 
would  require  to  do  them  and  myself  justice:  But 

still  1 trust,  at  this  interesting  epoch  of  our  national 
affairs,  every  view  which  can  be  submitted  will,  to 
inquiring  and  reflective  minds  like  yours,  receive 
just  and  liberal  consideration.  The  inquiry  has 
sprung  up  spontaneously  from  the  necessities  of  all 
classes  and  all  conditions  of  the  people,  what  remedy 
is  there  for  the  oppressive  evils  which  all  endure?  It  is 
an  inquiry  that  they  have  been  forced  to' address  to 
their  legislators,  both  slate  and  national.  Should 
those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  means.and  with  the 
power  tail  to  point  out  and  adopt  adequate  measures 
of  relief,  the  people  themselves  will  be  forced  either 


to  endure  the  embarrassments  which  now  depress 
their  business,  or  they  themselves  designate  the  re- 
medy and  instruct  their  agents  upon  its  adoption. 

The  nation  is  involved  in  embarrassments,  and 
many  of  the  states  are  in  a tenfold  worse  condition. 
The  people  everywhere  are  suffering  from  depres- 
sion in  business,  derangement  in  currency,  a want  of 
confidence  in  the  usual  interchanges  of  business;  the 
mechanic  from  a want  of  sufficient  demand  for  the 
productions  of  the  work-shop,  and  the  farmer  for  a 
want  of  good  prices  for  the  products  of  his  crops, 
which  are  unusually  abundant.  Why  is  this  the  case? 
is  the  rational  inquiry  of  the  eager  and  suffering  mil- 
lions of  this  immense  nation.  Is  it  that,  whilst  hea- 
ven smiles  upon  the  land,  the  government  frowns 
upon  the  people?  Is  it,  they  ask,  because  we  have 
entrusted  our  destinies  into  hands  of  functionaries 
and  law-makers  who  have  not  the  wisdom,  the  forti- 
tude, or  the  ability  to  extricate  us  from  our  difficul- 
ties, or  to  greatly  palliate,  if  they  cannot  wholly  re- 
medy, the  afflictions  which  we  endure?  or  are  we 
without  remedy,  and  must  we  exist  without  hope? 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a great  degree  in 
wide,  practical,  and  stable  legislation.  Had  our  le- 
gislators, for  the  last  ten  years,  possessed  as  much 
ivisdom  as  they  possessed  knowledge,  the  nation  and 
the  states  would  not  now  suffer  as  they  do.  But  what 
specific  remedy  can  legislation  adopt?  is  a question 
which  requires  a more  careful  and  considerate  an- 
swer. 

When  the  government,  the  states,  and  the  people 
are  all  involved  in  one  common  distress,  I believe 
that  no  remedy  will  be  availing  that  is  not  co-extensive 
with  the  distress;  and  that  the  credit  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  can  never  be  restored  without  the  res- 
toration of  the  credit  and  prosperity  of  the  states. 
The  embarrassments  of  the  states  act  as  a mortgage 
upon  the  property  of  the  people,  and  direct  taxation 
in  perpetuity  will  paralyze  the  enterprise  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  as  an  incubus  would  enervate 
their  physical  energies;  and  so  interwoven  is  the 
genius  of  our  complex  forms  of  government,  and  so 
blended  is  the  business  and  pursuits  of  the  peopleof 
one  state  with  those  of  another,  that  pressures  upon 
the  people  of  one  state  act  injuriously  upon  the  en- 
ergies of  another — that  to  restore  prosperity  to  one, 
relief  must  be  extended  to  all.  Look,  for  example, 
at  Connecticut,  in  the  heart  of  the  tariff'  interest,  and 
at  Georgia,  at  the  extreme  of  the  anti-tariff  inte- 
rest— both  free  from  debt.  Yet  business  has  lan- 
guished as  much  in  Connecticut  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  a debt  of  forty  millions;  and  the  prices 
of  labor  and  production  are  as  much  depressed  in 
Georgia  as  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Alabama, 
which  has  a large  public  debt. 

Many  of  the  cotton  planters  will  state  that  relief 
is  to  be  found  in  a low  tariff ; and  yet  for  years  past 
the  tariff  has  been  lower  than  it  has  been  since  the 
formation  of  the  general  government;  and  within 
the  last  six  months,  when  the  tariff  has  been  at  the 
lowest  point,  cotton  has  sold  for  less  than  it  has  sold 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  This  historical  fact  over- 
throws the  specious  theory  and  demonstrates  two 
positions:  first,  that  a low  tariff  is  not  a remedy  for 
the  evils;  for  as  the  tariff  decreased  the  price  of  cot- 
ton decreased,  and  when  the  tariff  was  lowest  the 
price  of  cotton  w'as  lowest;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
even  a moderate  tariff  is  preferable  in  theory  for 
the  cotton  interest  of  the  south,  if  by  its  practical 
operation  the  government  should  be  embarrassed  in 
its  revenues,  and  tlie  northern,  middle  and  western 
states  in  their  pursuits  of  business,  the  south  cannot 
escape  from  the  consequences  which  afflict  and  op- 
press other  regions  of  the  Union.  And,  as  a conclu- 
sion from  the  foregoing,  I deduce  that  the  south  re- 
quires a liberal  tariff'  as  much  as  the  north;  because 
without  an  adequate  tariff  there  cannot  be  stability 
in  revenue  and  in  commerce;  and  stability  in  de- 
mand and  supply  is  more  important  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  south  than  it  is  to  the  north,  because  the  north 
possesses  a less  expensive  capital  and  one  more  easi- 
ly diverted  from  one  pursuit  to  another  than  the 
south.  Whatever  produces  steadfastness  in  supply 
and  demand  will  best  promote  the  interest  of  the 
south;  and  a well  regulated  tariff  which  will  furnish 
abundant  revenue,  with  liberal  discrimination,  is  best 
calculated  to  effect  this  result.  And  it  is  a fact,  at 
once  curious  and  instructive,  that  in  the  ratio  of  the 
declension  of  the  scale  of  tariff  duties  has  the  pros- 
perity of  the  south  declined,  and  at  this  moment  is 
suffering  greater  embarrassments  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  Union.  Nor  do  I believe  that  a tariff', 
such  as  has  been  recently  passed,  will  of  itself  cure 
the  evils  under  which  the  nation  suffers.  I voted  for 
ihe  tariff  bill  upon  its  first  and  third  passage  through 
the  house,  but  voted  against  it  upon  its  second  for 
reasons  which  ] gave  at  the  time.  The  recent  tariff 
bill  is  one  which  will  give  abundant  protection,  al- 
though it  is  not  the  best  bill  that  could  have  been 
devised  for  revenue  and  protection.  But,  whilst  it 


will  do  much  to  benefit  the  manufacturer,  it  is  but 
part  of  a system  of  measures  necessary  to  benefit 
the  farmer,  who  is  the  principal  consumer.  The 
manufacturer  only  prospers  when  he  has  ready  de- 
mand and  sale  for  the  productions  of  his  workshop; 
and  he,  above  all  men,  is  most  interested  in  having 
a good  currency  and  in  seeing  the  farming  interest 
in  a prosperous  condition.  Thus,  as  a basis  to  the 
whole  system  of  national  prosperity  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, it  is  important  that  the  farming,  the  consum- 
ing, the  tax-paying  interest  should  be  relieved  from 
their  difficulties;  then  will  they  be  able  to  buy  fo- 
reign productions  that  will  give  national  revenue, 
and  domestic  that  will  give  prosperity  to  the  mecha- 
nical pursuits  of  our  own  country.  And  whatever 
will  effect  this  end,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  will  re- 
lieve at  once  the  nation,  the  states,  and  the  people. 
Is  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  wisdom  and  beyond  the  power  of 
sound  legislation?  To  conclude  that  it  is,  is  at  once 
a reflection  upon  the  efficacy  of  our  institutions  and 
the  sagacity  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  American 
statesmen. 

I have  been  charged  by  many  with  temerity  and 
rashness  in  venturing  to  propose  a plan  and  system 
of  measures  which,  in  my  humble  judgment,  will 
effect  in  its  consequence  this  desideratum.  The 
minds  of  many  honest  and  patriotic  people,  who  are 
unused  to  self-reliance  and  unpractised  in  contem- 
plating the  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  of  giv- 
ing, by  the  force  of  proper  meditation,  solutions  to 
propositions  made  easy  and  simple  by  calm  examina- 
tion, become  quickly  startled  and  alarmed  at  any 
measure  that  is  new",  however  useful  it  may  be.  And 
others,  more  selfish,  will  allow  no  innovation  on  fix- 
ed and  hackneyed  questions  of  the  day,  which  have 
served  as  hobbies  upon  which  they  can  ride  intouse- 
less  consequence,  or  which  act  as  cement  and  talis- 
manic  charms  to  band  together  the  political  arrays 
of  the  day. 

With  a full  knowledge  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
prejudices  which  will  be  arrayed  against  the  propo- 
sition which  1 have  formally  made  in  congress,  and 
which  have  been  recorded  upon  the  journal  and 
published  to  the  nation,  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
propose,  as  the  only  plan  of  full  and  complete  relief 
to  the  great  agricultural  interest  and  all  others,  that 
the  government  should  issue  two  hundred  millions  of 
stock,  to  be  divided  among  all  the  states  in  propor- 
tion to  their  representation  in  congress,  and  that  he 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  go  into  the 
national  treasury  until  the  redemption  of  the  stock 
by  the  government. 

It  is  the  reasons  and  grounds  upon  which  this  pro- 
position has  been  made  which  you  may  wish  me  to 
assign  more  in  detail.  In  considering  the  proposi- 
tion to  issue  government  stock  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  public  lands,  1 am  forced,  for  two 
reasons,  to  allude  with  some  particularity  to  my  past 
course.  First,  because  I have  taken  somewhat  of 
an  active  part  in  favor  of  annual  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands;  and,  se- 
condly, the  proposition  which  I now  make,  and  mean 
to  continue  to  advocate,  is  one  on  which  some  who 
have  heretofore  acted  in  harmony  with  myself  may 
now,  for  reasons  cogent  to  themselves,  differ  in 
opinion. 

In  the  session  of  1S37-8,  Mr.  Lawler,  of  Alabama, 
offered  a resolution  proposing  to  reduce  the  price  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to  surrender  large  portions  of 
them  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated.  I of- 
fered counter  resolutions  proposing  to  grant  to  the 
old  states  an  equal  number  of  acres  that  the  new 
states  had  received  for  the  purpose  of  education. 
In  the  fifty-eighth  page  of  the  pamphlet  speech 
which  I made  on  the  occasion,  I used  the  following 
language: 

“If  the  members  of  this  house  should  refuse  to 
support  a measure  calculated  to  give  their  states  a 
distributive  proportion  of  the  public  lands  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  I will  renew  the  proposi- 
tion, as  long  as  I may  be  allowed  a seat  in  congress, 
in  another  form.  I will  insist  upon  the  right  of  my 
own  state  to  her  just  proportion,  and  will  never  tire 
in  urging  it  until  its  final  success.  If  justice  should 
sometimes  be  slow,  it  is  generally  triumphant  in  the 
end.” 

At  the  next  session  I moved  a select  committee  of 
one  from  each  state,  to  devise  some  uniform  system 
of  disposing  of  the  public  domain  for  the  benefit  of 
the  states.  The  speaker  appointed  a committee  ad- 
verse to  the  proposition,  and  I could  affect  nothing 
with  it  but  to  report  its  journal  of  proceedings  with 
the  various  propositions  which  were  made  by  the  se- 
veral members. 

At  the  last  extra  session  I was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  committee  on  public  lands.  Early  in  that  ses- 
sion Mr.  Clay  reported  a bill  in  the  senate  to  divide 
the  proceeds  of  tho  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  six 
years  among  the  states,  unless  war  should  intervene. 
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to  be  applied  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  the 
bill.  When  that  part  of  the  president’s  message  in 
relation  to  the  public  lands  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  whole  subject  was  before  it.  The  bill  of 
Mr.  Clay  was  taken  up  by  the  house  committee  for 
consideration.  I warmly  advocated,  as  did  other 
members,  sundry  salutary  amendments,  many  of 
which  were  adopted;  the  prominent  of  which  were, 
first,  to  strike  out  the  limitation  of  distribution  for 
six  years,  so  as  to  make  the  law  perpetual  except  in 
time  of  war,  or  unless  repealed  by  law;  and  next, 
the  limitation  as  to  the  object  to  which  the  states 
should  apply  the  fund,  and  to  engraft  on  the  bill  a 
well-regulated  system  of  pre-emption.  In  this  form 
I reported  the  bil'.  At  that  session  I spoke  to  many 
members  in  relation  to  a plan  of  assuming  the  state 
debts,  or  classes  of  their  debts,  and  to  pledge  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  or  the  principal.  But  it  met 
with  disfavor,  as  the  public  mind  had  been  directed 
to  distribution,  and  it  was  then  thought  sufficient  to 
enable  the  states  to  meet  their  liabilities.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  times  was  then  not  felt  as  now,  and  I 
yielded  to  the  circumstances  around  me,  and  was 
willing  to  waive  the  question  of  assumption  for  the 
then  present. 

In  the  first  opening  speech  which  I made  on  the 
bill  which  l reported,  I discussed  and  quoted  largely 
from  the  law  of  1790  which  assumed  the  state  debts; 
and  looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  a defeat  of 
that  bill,  and  the  growing  emergency  of  the  states  to 
meet  their  liabilities,  I then  used  the  following  lan- 
guage, as  published  in  the  Intelligencer  at  that  time: 

“It  might  become  a matter  of  inquiry  whether 
there  was  not  a power  in  the  states  that  might  appear 
here  and  speak  in  a voice  more  potential  than  any 
that  may  now  be  heard  in  this  hall;  that  might  require 
of  them,  whilst  they  fail  to  exercise  the  powers  they 
have,  to  exercise  them  in  a higher  degree  than  by 
the  bill  that  is  now  before  you.  He  said  this  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  his  friends  everywhere  who  were 
opposed,  as  at  this  moment  he  himself  was,  to  the 
assumption  of  state  debts,  whether  they  had  not  bet- 
ter place  the  states  in  their  true  position,  and  the 
general  government  in  its  true  constitutional  posi- 
tion; thus  benefiting  both  the  general  government 
and  the  states,  and  keeping  off  the  other  question 
that  lay  behind.  That  was  his  ground.  He  went  for 
a distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  Reject  that  measure,  and  he,  for  one, 
should  examine  and  reflect  upon  the  genius  of  the 
government  and  the  power  of  the  states,  and  on  their 
rights,  before  he  took  a step  as  to  the  future.  He 
would  never  be  found  in  favor  of  exercising  the  pow- 
ers of  the  constitution  for  purposes  of  neglect  or  op- 
pression, or  in  disregard  of  the  interests,  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  states  of 
this  confederacy.” 

The  bill  passed  the  house  as  I reported  it  last  from 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  with  some  few 
immaterial  amendments  offered  by  myself  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

The  house  bill  was  then  taken  up  in  the  senate, 
and  there  passed,  after  inserting  an  amendment  mak- 
ing distribution  inoperative  if,  at  any  time,  congress 
should  levy  duties  above  20  per  cent.  The  following 
is  the  amendment  and  the  vote  upon  it — (August  23, 
1842,  page  207,  senate  journal:) 

“The  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Berrien  the  21st 
inst.  having  been  modified  by  Mr.  Berrien,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  as  follows:  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  sec- 
tion insert:  “ Provided , That  if  at  any  time  during  the 
existence  of  this  act  there  shall  be  an  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  entitled  ‘An  act  to  modify 
the  act  of  the  14th  of  July,  1832,  and  all  the  acts  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,’  and  beyond  the  rate  of  duty 
fixed  by  that  act,  to  wit,  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
value  of  such  imports,  or  any  of  them,  then  the  dis- 
tribution provided  in  this  act  shall  be  suspended, 
and  shall  so  continue  until  this  cause  of  its  suspen- 
sion shall  be  removed,  and  when  removed,  if  not 
prevented  by  other  provisions  of  this  act,  such  distri- 
bution shall  be  resumed.” 

On  the  question  to  agree  thereto — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one-fifih  of  the  senators  present, 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Calhoun,  Clay,  of  Alabama,  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
Clayton,  Fulton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Kerr,  King, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Porter,  Preston,  Se- 
vier, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Talimadge,  Wal- 
ker. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Bates,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Choate,  Dixon, 
Evans,  Huntington,  Linn,  Miller,  Prentiss,  Southard, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  White,  Williams,  Woodbridge, 
Wright,  Young. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.” 


This  amendment  was  offered  and  sustained  by  a 
portion  of  the  senators  who  were  for  preserving  the 
consistency  and  harmony  of  the  compromise,  act. 
No  one  opposed  more  earnestly  than  myself  the  in- 
troduction of  such  a principle,  regarding  distribution 
to  be  the  right  of  the  states  by  the  acts  of  cession, 
without  regard  to  the  rate  of  duties  or  the  condition 
of  the  national  revenues.  It  was  but  producing  a 
future  difficulty  to  escape  a present  embarrassment, 
and  much  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  states 
and  for  the  final  triumph  of  distribution,  if  the  bill 
had  failed  in  the  senate,  rather  than  be  clogged  with 
such  a condition  and  by  such  a vote.  I thought  so 
then,  because  I knew  the  readiness  of  prominent 
men  to  disagree  on  prominent  questions.’  To  remove 
this  condition  of  the  distribution  law,  became  the 
object  of  the  last  congress,  and  the  president  by  the 
power  of  his  veto  refused  his  assent  to  the  passage 
of  any  law  which  went  to  repeal  this  clause. 

Apprehending  in  the  conflict  of  contending  inter- 
ests, to  say  nothing  of  rival  ambition,  that  the  states 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  distribution,  I gave  notice 
at  an  early  period  of  the  last  session  that  at  the 
earliest  moment  after  the  defeat  of  distribution  I 
would  introduce  a bill  upon  the  principle  and  basis  of 
the  law  of  1790,  for  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of 
the  states  by  the  general  government. 

Two  vetoes  during  the  last  session  clearly  proved 
that  the  present  executive  would  sign  no  bill  contain- 
ing a clause  guarantying  annual  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Under  all 
the  circumstances  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  such 
a proposition  as  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
country.  It  is  true  I did  not  introduce  a proposition 
to  assume  the  state  debts,  as  I had  at  first  intended. 
It  was  not  because  I doubted  the  power  of  congress, 
that  I introduced  a different  proposition,  but  because 
I thought  the  proposition  to  issue  government  stock 
more  equitable,  more  simple,  and  more  acceptable  to 
every  part  of  the  union,  than  the  other.  And  I will 
here  state,  to  avoid  all  doubt  as  to  the  opinions  which 
I entertain  on  the  subject,  that  I have  no  doubt  about 
the  power  of  the  general  government  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  states,  and  should  it  fail  to  issue  stock 
as  I propose,  I will  regard  it  to  be  the  duty  of  gov- 
ernment to  assume  the  debts,  or  so  large  a portion  of 
them,  as  will  enable  the  states  to  liquidate  the  resi- 
due with  convenience  to  the  tax-paying  people. 

Nor  would  this  duty  of  the  government  depend 
upon  the  quantity  or  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands.  When  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually, the  government  assumed  state  debts  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  and 
this  was  done  too  when  the  national  debt  was  more 
than  §56,000,000 — when  the  population  was  about 
3,000,000 — the  whole  amount  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise imported  was  §16,331,986,  and  the  gross  revenues 
of  the  nation  at  the  time  (1790)  were  but  §2,382,617. 
The  constitution  did  not  enjoin  it  upon  congress  then 
to  assume  the  debts  of  the  states,  but  gave  it  the 
power  and  the  discretion.  It  has  the  same  power 
now  and  the  same  discretion. 

But  with  the  then  limited  means  of  the  general 
government,  with  its  immense  national  debt,  it  as- 
sumed the  debts  of  the  states,  as  will  be  seen  by  re- 
ference to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  volume  2d, 
page  123. 

AN  ACT  making  provision  for  the  debt  of  the  United 
States.  (Approved,  August  4th,  1790.) 

Sec.  13th.  “ Provided , That  no  greater  sum  shall 
be  received  in  the  certificates  of  any  state  than  as 
follows,  that  is  to  say: 

In  those  of  New  Hampshire,  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  those  of  Massachusetts,  four  million  dollars. 

In  those  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  planta- 
tions, two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  those  of  Connecticut,  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  those  of  New  York,  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  those  of  New  Jersey,  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

In  those  of  Pennsylvania,  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  those  of  Delaware,  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  those  of  Maryland,  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

In  those  of  Virginia,  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

In  those  of  North  Carolina,  two  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

In  those  of  South  Carolina,  four  million  dollars. 

In  those  of  Georgia,  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.” 

“Sec.  22.  Jind  be  it  further  enneted,  That  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  which  shall  be  made  of  lands  in  the 
western  territory  now  belonging  or  that  may  hereafter 


belong  to  the  United,  States,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby, 
appropriated  towards  sinking  or  discharging  the 
debts  for  the  payment  whereof  the  United  States  now 
are,  or  by  virtue  of  this  act  may  be,  holden,  and  shall 
be  applied  solely  to  that  use  until  the  said  debts  shall 
be  fully  satisfied .” 

Had  I proposed  a measure  for  the  assumption  of 
the  states’  debts,  I would  have  rested  upon  the  high 
authority  of  this  law  for  a precedent  arid  authority; 
and  had  not  this  precedent  existed,  I would  have 
rested  upon  the  higher  authority  of  the  public  neces- 
sity and  the  public  interest  to  have  made  a precedent. 

The  able  statesmen  of  South  Carolina  were  in  the 
advance  in  urging  the  assumption  of  state  debts  in 
1790,  and  threatened  dissolution  of  the  union  if  con- 
gress failed  to  assume  her  debt  of  §4,000,000.  And 
Virginia  then,  like  Georgia  since,  after  using  a little 
prudery,  was  the  first  to  have  her  certificates  and 
accounts  ready  that  the  government  should  assume 
her  debt  of  §3,000,000.  Some  persons  urge  that  it 
was  right  to  assume  state  debts  in  1790  but  wrong 
now.  The  question  of  constitutional  power  is  the 
same  now  as  it  was  then.  If  it  had  the  power  then 
it  has  it  now,  for  the  constitution  is  the  same.  If 
congress  could  assume  one  class  of  state  debts  then, 
it  can  assume  another  class  now.  It  was  a question 
of  discretion  with  congress  then,  as  it  is  now.  The 
discretionary  power  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then, 
for  congress  is  also  the  same,  though  its  number  and 
its  members  have  changed.  And  I might  say,  with- 
out offending  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  members  of  the  congress  of  1790,  and  general 
Washington,  who  signed  the  bill,  understood  the  con- 
stitution and  the  powers  of  congress  quite  as  well  as 
the  disinterested  patriots  of  the  present  time. 

But  those  persons  who  can  draw  a distinction  in 
the  power  of  congress  under  the  constitution,  by  ad- 
mitting its  authority  to  assume  debts  of  the  states 
contracted  in  establishing  the  union,  and  denying  it 
in  assuming  debts  which  have  been  since  contracted 
to  protect,  strengthen,  and  preserve  the  union,  will 
be  more  embarrassed  to  explain  by  what  authority 
other  than  the  constitution  of  congress  has  ever  since 
1802  assumed  individual  debts  not  contracted  either 
in  establishing  or  preserving  the  union. 

A fragment  of  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letters  has 
been  quoted  in  some  of  the  public  journals  that  have 
charged  me  wrongfully  with  introducing  a proposi- 
tion for  the  assumption  of  state  debts.  As  an  offset 
to  that  letter  I will  quote  the  example  and  practice  of 
that  high  and  distinguished  authority  himself,  in  first 
establishing  the  principle  of  assumption  of  individual 
debts  by  the  general  government.  Under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  president  of  the  United 
States,  a treaty  was  formed  with  England  by  which 
debts  owed  by  private  individuals  in  this  country  to 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  were  assumed  to  the  amount 
of  .£600,000,  and  sustained  by  the  republican  party, 
who  made  the  necessary  appropriation  in  congress. 
This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  various  articles 
in  the  treaties  made  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which  I will  extract  from  Elliot's  Di- 
plomatic Code.  The  first  treaty  will  be  found  at  p. 
222. 

From  Elliot's  Diplomatic  Code,  page  222. 

“Definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  U.  States 
of  America  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  concluded  at 
Paris,  the  third  of  September,  1783,  by  D.  Hartley, 
John  Adams,  B.  Franklin,  and  John  Jay: 

“Art.  4th.  It  is  agreed  that  creditors  on  either 
side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money,  of  all  bona 
fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

“Art.  5th.  further  enacts,  that  congress  shall  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  respective  slates  to  provide 
for  the  restitution  of  confiscated  property  belonging 
to  real  British  subjects  and  others.” 

And  next: 

“The  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States,  concluded 
at  London,  the  19th  Nov.  1794,  by  Grenville  and 
Jay,  provides  as  follows: 

“Art.  Gth.  Whereas  it  is  alleged  by  divers  British 
merchants  and  others,  his  majesty’s  subjects,  that 
debts  to  a considerable  amount,  which  uere  bona 
fide  contracted  before  the  peace,  still  remain  owing 
to  them  by  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  by  operation  of  various  lawful  impe- 
diments since  the  peace,  not  only  the  full  recovery 
of  the  said  debts  has  beqn  delayed,  but  also  the  value 
and  security  thereof  have  been  in  several  instances 
impaired  and  lessened,  so  that,  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  the  British  creditors  cannot 
now  obtain,  and  actually  have  and  receive  full  and 
adequate  compensation  for  such  losses  and  damages 
which  they  have  thereby  sustained,  it  is  agreed  that 
in  all  such  cases  where  full  compensation  for  such 
losses  and  damages  cannot,  for  wnatever  reason,  be 
actually  obtained,  had,  and  received  by  the  said  cre- 
ditors in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  United 
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States  will  make  full  and  com  plete  compensation  for 
the  same  to  the  said  creditors;  but  it  is  distinctly  un- 
derstood that  this  provision  is  to  extend  to  such  losses 
as  have  been  occasioned  by  the  lawful  impediments 
aforesaid,  and  is  not  to  extend  to  losses  occasioned 
by  such  insolvency  of  the  debtors,  or  other  causes 
as  would  equally  have  operated  to  produce  such 
loss,  if  the  said  impediments  have  not  existed,  nor 
to  such  losses  or  damages  as  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  manifest  delay  or  negligence  or  wilful  omission 
of  the  claimant.” 

This  section  goes  on  to  provide  that  five  commis- 
sioners shall  be  appointed  to  ascertain  the  amountof 
losses  which  the  United  States  consent  to  make  good 
to  British  creditors,  &c.  & c. 

By  the  10th  article  it  is  also  provided  that  no  debts 
or  moneys  vested  in  funds,  or  in  public  6r  private 
banks,  Shall  ever  be  sequestered  or  confiscated  in  the 
event  of  war.  Again: 

‘‘Difficulties  having  arisen  in  the  execution  of  the 
6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  a convention 
was  agreed  and  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and 
Rufus  King,  on  the  8th  January,  1802,  which  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

“Article  1st.  In  satisfaction  and  discharge  of  the 
money  which  the  United  States  might  have  been 
liable  to  pay,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
said  6th  article,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  can- 
celled and  annulled,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may 
relate  to  the  execution  of  the  said  sixth  article,  the 
United  States  of  America  hereby  engage  to  pay,  and  his 
Britannic  majesty  consents  to  accept,  for  the  use  of 
the  people  described  in  the  said  sixth  article,  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling , payable 
at  the  time  and  places,  and  in  the  manner  following, 
that  is  to  say:  the  said  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  shall  be  paid  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
in  three  annual  instalments  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  each,  and  to  such  person  or  persons  as 
shall  be  authorised  by  his  Britannic  majesty  to  re- 
ceive the  same;  the  first  of  the  said  instalments  to 
be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year,  the  second  in- 
stalment at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  and  the 
third  and  Just  instalment  at  the  expiration  of  three 
years  next  following  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  convention.  And  to  prevent  any  dis- 
agreement concerning  the  rate  of  exchanges,  the 
said  payments  shall  be  made  in  the  money  of  the  said 
United  States,  reckoning  444  cents  to  be  equal  to  one 
pound  sterling.” 

It  was  never  urged  that  these  debts  which  were 
assumed  by  this  convention  of  1302  were  debts  con- 
tracted for  the  public  use.  They  were  usual  mer- 
cantile transactions  between  individuals,  and  the 
states  threw  impediments  in  various  ways  to  their 
recovery,  where  the  general  government  was  not  a 
party  and  received  no  benefit.  Or  will  it  be  main- 
tained by  any  one  that  debts  of  any  kind,  stale  or  in- 
dividual, can  be  assumed  by  treaty — by  the  president 
and  the  senate — but  relief  in  no  way  can  be  extended 
to  the  states,  even  by  the  conjoint  action  of  congress 
and  the  president? 

But  alter  this  high  authority,  it  were  useless  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  the  assumption  of  debts,  and  the 
yet  stronger  cases  of  gratuities  made  by  congress. — 
The  number  would  be  great.  I will  instance  a few  of 
somewhat  recent  date.  Congress  made  a gratuity  to 
Lafayette;  it  assumed  a debt  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; it  made  a gratuity  to  Mrs.  General  Har- 
rison, and  at  the  late  session  the  senate  passed  a 
bill  virtually  to  assume  a debt  of  General  Jackson. 
Each  of  the  latter  bills  1 voted  lor  with  great  cheer- 
tulness. 

If  the  government  has  the  power  to  assume  the 
debt  of  one  individual,  why  has  it  not  the  pow'er  to 
assume  the  debts  of  many?  If  it  can  make  u law  to 
benefit  one  man,  why  can  it  not  make  a law  to  be- 
nefit whole  communities  of  citizens,  whose  energies 
are  paralyzed,  and  whose  property  is  fast  depreciat- 
ing or  disappearing  by  the  hands  of  the  tax  gather- 
er. 1 have  ever  conceived  that  a republican  legis- 
lator would  dispense  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
numbers. 

Foreseeing  the  defeat  of  the  question  of  annual 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  the 
condition  of  the  country,  the  slates,  and  the  people; 
and,  upon  full  reflection,  I finally  determined  to  offer  ! 
and  press  the  proposition  of  an  issue  of  government 
stock,  as  the  best  plan  of  general  relief,  and  one  far 
better  for  the  present  condition  of  the  government, 
the  states,  and  the  people,  than  annual  distribution 
alone.  I claim  no  participation  whatever  in  erasing 
distribution  from  the  statute  book  of  the  nation. — 
When  1 saw  it  was  to  be  erased,  I was  for  substitut- 
ing another  plan,  by  anticipating  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  fur  a Jong  period  ol  years,  and  the  go- 
vernment to  loan  the  states  its  credit,  m the  form  of 
bonds  running  for  twenty-fivejears,  winch  the  states 


could  use  as  money  at  once,  and  yielding  until  pay- 
ment their  profits  from  the  sales  of  public  domain. 
Motions  and  resolutions  to  this  effect  I offered  at  va- 
rious times.  When  the  second  tariff  bill  was  vetoed, 
I moved  a bill  which  I had  prepared,  and  notice 
of  which  I had  given  to  the  house  some  time  before, 
containing  forty-seven  sections,  comprising  a gene- 
ral system  of  relief,  and  which  is  printed  at  large 
on  the  journal  of  the  16th  of  August.  The  title  will 
exhibit  something  like  an  epitome  of  the  bill,  which 
is  as  follows: 

“A  bill  to  provide  revenue  to  meet  all  the  current 
and  contingent  liabilities  of  the  government,  by  rais- 
ing revenue  from  imports;  to  benefit  the  growers  of 
grain  and  tobacco,  by  countervailing  and  reciprocal 
duties  on  articles  specified;  to  prevent  abuses  in  the 
collection  and  disbursements  of  the  revenue,  by  re- 
quiring the  gross  amount  to  be  paid  at  once  into  the 
treasury,  to  be  drawn  out  only  by  law;  to  prevent 
defalcations,  by  requiring  purchasers  of  public  lands 
and  importers  of  dutiable  goods  to  place  the  amount 
to  be  paid  thegovernment  in  government  depositories 
or  in  the  treasury,  at  once,  to  the  creditof  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  receive  a receipt  of  payment  from  the  re- 
ceivers upon  the  presentation  of  the  certificate  of 
such  deposite;  to  benefit  the  states  and  increase  the 
capital  of  the  nation,  by  authorizing  the  issue,  upon 
| the  faith  of  the  government  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  government  stock,  of  denominations  of  not  less 
jtlian  one  hundred  nor  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars, 
to  be  divided  among  the  states,  the  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  upon  the  basis  of  federal 
representation  in  congress;  and  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  until  the  redemption  of  the  slock  by 
the  government.” 

It  contained  the  same  rate  of  duties  on  all  articles 
that  the  bill  contained  that  was  vetoed,  excepting  on 
cotton  bagging,  which  was  a little  less,  and  a duty  was 
laid  on  tea  and  coffee;  so  it  was  almost  precisely  the 
same  as  the  present  tariff  law  with  the  additions  which 
the  title  will  indicate.  It  contained  the  following 
sections: 

“Sec.  30.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorised 
to  issue,  upon  the  faith  of  the  government,  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  government  stock,  in  certificates  of 
denominations  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  of 
five  per  centum  per  annum,  for  two  years  after  the 
date  of  the  issue;  and  alter  the  expiration  of  said 
period  of  two  years,  to  bear  an  interest  of  four 
per  centum  per  annum  payable  at  the  treasu- 
ry, half  yearly,  from  the  time  of  issuing,  and  re- 
deemable. at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  twen- 
ty-five years  after  the  time  of  issue,  unless  a sur- 
plus should  accumulate  in  the  treasury  above  three 
millions  of  dollars  beyond  the  current  expenditures, 
with  which  surplus  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may 
purchase,  at  par,  said  bonds,  or  apply  or  invest 
said  surplus  as  an  accumulating  sinking  fund  for 
the  payment  of  the  stock  hereby  authorised  to  be  is- 
sued. 

“Sec.  31.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said 
certificates  of  slock,  when  signed  by  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  the  treasurer,  and  registered  by  the 
register,  shall  be  divided  and  distributed  among  the 
several  states,  as  well  those  non-indebted  as  those 
indebted,  in  amount  in  proportion  to  their  federal 
| representation  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  among  the  territories  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia according  to  a corresponding  equitable  basis. 

“Sec.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  dis- 
tribution of  said  stock  be  made  as  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  as  the  several  states,  or  any  of  them, 
shall  appointor  authorise  an  agentoragenls  to  receive 
such  distributive  amount  of  stock;  and  so  soon  as 
those  states  which  are  indebted  shall  make  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  with  their  stock  or  bond  holders 
for  exchange  of  government  stock,  in  payment  of  all 
or  part  of  their  liabilities,  and  such  arrangements 
are  made  known  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  transfer,  on  the  books 
of  the  treasury,  to  such  creditors,  stock  or  bond 
holders,  or  their  authorised  attorney  or  agent,  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  indebted 
state  and  its  creditors,  respectively,  provided  said 
amount  shall  not  exceed  the  distributive  amount 
which  said  state  shall  be  entitled  to;  and  the  amount 
thus  transferred  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  shall 
be  charged  therein  to  the  state  or  states  authorising 
such  transfer  or  transfers:  Provided,  however,  That 
if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
he  should  deem  it  wise  and  expedient  not  to  issue  all 
of  said  stock  at  one  period,  he  shall  have  the  discre- 
tionary power  to  issue  fifty  millions  each  successive 
three  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  issue  until 
the  whole  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  shall  be 
issued. 


Sec.  33.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  the 
more  convenient  payment  of  interest,  and  to  secure 
and  make  uniform  the  manner  and  mode-  of  transfer 
or  exchange  of  said  stock,  congress  may  at  any 
time  designate  or  establish  agencies  or  commis- 
sioners in  various  parts  of  the  union,  for  the  conve- 
nience and  security  of  the  stockholders  and  the  go- 
vernment.” 

Impressed  with  tte  belief  that  no  plan  less  effec- 
tive would  meet  the  crisis  and  relieve  the  general 
distress,  I thought  it  my  duty  to  present  it:  resting 
solely  upon  the  judgment  of  the  people,  the  farmers, 
the  mechanics,  the  laborers,  and  all  who  pay  taxes, 
to  examine  it,  and  to  decide-  whether  it  is  promotive 
of  their  interest  or  not. 

With  some  merv  the  first  inquiry  is,  how  will  a 
proposition  act  upon  a political  favorite?  the  second,, 
how  upon  their  party?  the  third  and  last,  how  upon 
the  country?  This  rule,  upon  all  great  and  cardinal 
measures,  I have  ever  reversed,  by  looking  steadily, 
as  I do,  first  at  the  country,  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  I contemplated  this  question  solely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  good  of  the  country,  and  the  welfare  and 
honor  of  the  nation,  the  states,  and  the  people  of  this 
mighty  empire.  I foresaw,  or  thought  I foresaw,  that 
the  question  would  be,  sooner  or  later,  relief  of  re- 
pudiation; and  that  the  general  government  was  at 
least  to  be  the  umpire  to  decide  that  question^  It 
cannot  escape  it,  and  it  will  at  least  be  responsible 
for  the  decision.  Will  it  countenance  repudiation? 
If  it  will  not,  it  must  step  in  and  give  relief.  This 
it  cannot  do  too  quickly.  Time  is  a question  of  mo- 
ney; the  longer  it  is  delayed  the  longer  will  the  peo- 
ple suffer;  and  this  the  people  cannot  too  soon  un- 
derstand. The  loss  to  the  nation  annually  by  the 
present  derangement  of  money  and  business  is  more 
than  two  hundred  millions.  The  nation  loses  annually 
of  its  productive  wealth,  by  the  present  state  of  things, 
a greater  amount  than  I propose  it  shall  issue  to  re- 
lieve the  states  and  the  people. 

The  whole  amount  of  annual  traffic  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  $1,400,000,000,  and  a depreci- 
ation of  twenty  per  cent,  from  low  prices  or  bad 
currency,  or  from  both  causes,  would  make  an  annu- 
al loss  or  vacuum  of  wealth  of  $230,000,000.  What 
the  loss  would  be  in  ten  years  can  be  easily  estimat- 
ed by  multiplication.  I urge  the  plan  not  because 
the  states  have  a right  to  the  public  lands,  but  be- 
cause they  are  in  debt  beyond  their  ability  to  pay 
without  ruin  to  many  of  their  citizens.  Did  they 
not  own  one  acre  of  public  land  I would  still  urge 
the  measure,  because  they  have  surrendered  to  the 
general  government  the  enormous  power  of  raising 
revenue  by  taxing  foreign  commerce.  And  by  the 
action  of  the  general  government  the  states  have 
been  embarrassed;  and  the  debts,  consolidated  and 
arranged  by  the  government,  as  S propose,  can  be 
more  easily  liquidated.  But  rightfully  owning  the 
public  domain,  as  the  states  do,  the  government 
should  not  hesitate  to  lend  its  aid  in  this  juncture, 
if  the  states  pledge  the  avails  until  payment  of 
the  stock  of  the  public  lands,  estimated  to  be 
worth,  at  the  government  price,  an  aggregate  of 
$2,000,000. 

But  suppose  the  books  of  the  public  lands  were 
opened  and  the  account  of  charge  and  credit  fairly 
stated  since  the  government  took  charge  of  them  as 
agent  for  the  states,  the  government  would  be  charg- 
ed with  $211,341,802  up  to  3Uth  September,  1840, 
and  the  states  with  $69,323,036  which  would  leave  a 
balance  which  the  government  owes  the  states  up  to 
that  time  of  $142,018,766. 

To  make  it  clear  I will  state  the  accounts  taken 
from  the  books  of  the  land  office: 

Estimate  of  the  direct  pecuniary  benefit  accruing  from  the 
public  lands  and  the  cost  of  their  management  to  the 
'Mill  September,  1840. 

By  amount  paid  by  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands, 
including  United  States  stocks  and  land  scripts  of 
every  description,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney of  lands  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 

$120,148,085 

By  amount  of  interest  on  the  payments 
into  the  treasury  from  tho  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
By  value  at  $1  25  of  the  lands  grant- 
ed to  the  slates  for  school  purposes, 
roads,  canals,  & c.  12,700,000  acres 
By  value  at  $1  25  of  the  lands  granted 
in  lieu  of  money  as  bounties  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  and  late 
wqrs,  9,750,000  acres 
By  value  at  $1  25  of  the  “donations 
to  individuals*  exclusive  of  private 
claims,”  to  31st  December,  1831, 
and  exclusive  of  grants  to  the  deaf 
aqd  dumb,  being  224,558  acres 


62.350,520 

15,875,000 

12,187,500 

280,697 


To  the  credit  of  the  public  lands  211,341, S02 
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To  amount  paid  under  the  convention 
with  France  of  3d  of  April,  1803: 

For  the  pur- 
chase of 
Louisiana 
in  money 

and  stocks  $15,000,000 
To  amount 
paid  as  inte- 
rest on  the 
stock  up  to 
the  time  it 
became  re- 
deemable 8,529,353 

$23,529,353 

To  amount  paid 
for  purchase 
of  Florida  un- 
der the  treaty 
with  Spain  of 
the  22d  Feb. 

1819  5,000,000 

To  amount  paid 
as  interest  on 
the  stock  con- 
6titued  by  act 
24th  of  May, 

1824,  to  meet 
awards  under 
said  treaty  up 
to  the  lime  it 
was  paid  off  1,489,708 

To  amount  paid  to  the  state 
of  Georgia  in  money  and 
arms 

To  amountof  Yazooclaims 
under  act  of  3d  March, 

1815, 

To  amount  of  salaries  and 
contingent  expenses  of 
the  general  land  office  to 
the  30th  Sept.  1S40 
To  amount  of  salaries  and 
incidental  expenses  of 
the  land  offices  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  while  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers 
to  30th  Sept.  1840 
To  amount  of  salaries  of 
registers  and  receivers 
paid  by  warrants  on  the 
treasurer  of  the  United 
States 

To  amount  of  salaries  of 
the  surveyors  general 
and  their  clerks 
To  amount  paid  for  survey- 
ing the  lands  which  have 
been  sold 

To  amount  of  2,  3,  and  5 
per  cent,  funds  from  the 
periods  when  the  first 
accrued 

To  amount  of  compensa- 
sation  made  to  Indians 
for  the  public  lands  21,669,524 

69,323,036 


Balance  to  the  credit  of 
the  the  public  lands  142,018,766 


Had  the  distribution  law  not  been  repealed  at  the 
last  session,  I should  have  urged  the  resolution  which 
I then  offered,  authorising  the  issue  of  142  millions 
of  government  stock  to  be  divided  among  all  the 
states,  in  addition  to  annual  distribution. 

My  proposition  now  requires  the  government  to 
advance  to  the  states  $200,000,000  in  stock,  and  re- 
ceive the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
until  the  whole  debt  shall  be  paid;  whereas,  in  strict 
equity,  it  should  be  until  only  $58,000,000  should  be 
paid.  Four  per  cent,  interest  on  $58,000,000  of  stock 
would  be  $2,320,000  annually,  and  on  $200,000,000, 
at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  be  $8,000,000; 
and  the  lands  sold  for  the  last  ten  years  have  averaged 
upwards  of$8,000,000.  A sinking  fund  offive  millions 
a year  would  liquidate,  at  compound  interest,  a prin- 
cipal of  $200,000,000  in  25  years.  The  ability  of 
the  government  to  liquidate  the  interest  and  the 
principal  of  the  stock  when  due,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  familiar  with  the  resources  of  the 
nation.  Indeed,  the  measure  itself  would  cause 
such  an  increase  of  prosperity  that  the  augmentation 
of  the  revenues  from  imports  and  the  public  lands 
would,  I doubt  not,  be  more  than  eight  millions  the 
first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  more 
than  double  that  amount  in  two  or  three  years. 


6,489,763 

1,250,000 

4,282,151 

1,379,520 

3,611.993 

96,562 

923,302 

1,490,950 

4,599,913 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Dickerson,  of  N.  \ 
Jersey,  proposed  to  divide  $10,000,000  annually  of  | 
the  general  revenue  of  the  nation  among  the  states  | 
in  1826,  when  we  had  at  that  time  a national  debt  of 
$80,000,000,  and  this  was  proposed  to  be  done  under 
the  tariff  of  1824.  And  general  Jackson,  at  a more 
recent  period,  strongly  advocated  a distribution  ol 
national  revenues,  when  the  states  were  not  in  want 
of  it.  Now,  to  divide  stock  when  the  states  are  in 
want  of  means  cannot  be  opposed  by  those  who  are 
really  the  friends  of  the  states. 

The  limits  of  this  aduress,  which  has  been  already 
too  much  extended,  will  not  admit  of  a full  discus- 
sion of  the  merits  and  benefits  of  the  plan  which  I 
propose.  I will  briefly  allude  to  a few. 

It  would  restore  the  credit  and  character  of  the 
country  at  home  and  abroad.  Confidence  would  be 
again  established,  and  business  would  revive  and 
flourish.  By  restoring  confidence  and  augmenting 
the  solid  capital  of  the  nation,  it  would  enhance  the 
value  of  property,  and  cheapen  at  the  same  time  the 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  capital. 

It  would  retain  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  country 
which  now  goes  to  Europe  in  payment  of  interest: 
for  the  interest  on  the  state  bonds  is  now  made  paya- 
ble in  Europe,  and  the  expense  of  agencies,  insur- 
ance, and  exchanges  make  the  rate  of  interest  on  an 
average  at  least  6j  percent.,  which,  upon  $200,000,- 
000  of  debt,  would  make  $13,000,000  annually  of  gold 
and  silver  which  has  to  be  shipped,  which  is  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  nation;  and 
this  in  perpetuity,  unless  those  indebted  make  a sink- 
ing fund  to  pay  the  principal,  which  is  not  likely,  at 
least  with  those  states  that  now  hesitate  to  pay  the 
interest.  The  plan  I propose  is  to  exchange  the  state 
bonds  for  government  bonds  bearing  an  interest  of 
four  cent,  payable  at  the  Treasury.  The  foreign  cre- 
ditors would  gladly  exchange;  by  which  operation 
there  would  be  an  annual  saving  of  five  millions  of 
specie  to  the  nation  which  saving  in  twenty-five 
years  would  amount;  as  a sinking  fund,  at  compound 
interest,  to  200  000,000,  the  amount  of  the  present 
principle  of  the  debt.*  Then,  as  a great  national 
measure  of  finance,  it  should  be  adopted. 

It  would  transfer  all  the  bonds  now  held  in  Europe 
to  this  country,  and  thereby  increase  the  capital  of 
the  nation.  They  would  be  transferred  to  agents  and 
holders  in  this  country,  because  the  interest  would 
be  paid  half  yearly  at  the  treasury,  or  in  such  stales 
as  the  government  might  appoint  agencies;  and  the 
bonds  would  as  surely  gravitate  to  the  place  of  pay- 
ing interest  as  the  deer  will  circulate  round  the  lick 
that  slakes  its  thirst,  and  to  that  amount  would  the 
capital  of  the  nation  be  increased;  and  the  reduced 
amountof  interest,  say  eight  millions,  would  be  a 
capital  to  purchase  tobacco,  cotton,  and  produce,  to 
be  shipped  to  the  owners  of  the  bonds  abroad  instead 
of  specie,  as  now. 

The  bonds  are  to  be  of  denominations  of  $100  to 
$1,000,  so  that  they  would  be  purchased  by  men  of 
small  means,  who  now  hoard  up  silver  which  bears 
them  no  interest,  and  is  abstracted  from  useful  circu- 
lation. 

It  would  revive  confidence,  and  enable  the  banks  to 
resume  specie  payments,  and  to  pay  out  vast  quanti- 
ties of  gold  and  silver  in  their  vaults,  which  they 
could  substitute  by  this  stock,  which  could  be  repla- 
ced by  specie  upon  any  necessity.  It  would  add  to 
the  circulation  of  the  nation,  and  a scarcity  of  capital 


* I have  not  the  document  with  me  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  last  session,  which  gives  the  amount  of  the 
state  debts.  I state  the  amount  at  random  at  200,000,- 
000  (and  it  may  be  less!  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument 
of  illustration.  And  when  I state  that  5,000,000  of  inter- 
est will  be  saved  annually  to  the  nation  by  the  exchange 
of  bonds  from  those  bearing  interest,  including  expenses, 
of  6j  per  cent,  state,  to  4 percent,  national,  I do  not 
mean  that  the  whole  amount  ol  the  200,0UU,0U0  ot  stock 
to  be  issued  by  the  government  will  be  transferred  in  that 
form.  But  by  the  transfer  of  the  amount  which  the  in- 
debted states  will  receive,  and  the  arrengements  which 
can  be  made  consequent  upon  the  transfer  by  the  slates 
which  will  still  be  indebted  lo  some  extent,  will  effect,  a 
saving  of  interest  equal  perhaps  to  2|  per  cent,  upon 
8200.000,000. 

Suppose  lor  example  the  debt  of  Maryland  to  be  $10,- 
000,000,  upon  which  she  has  now  to  pay  costs  and  inter- 
est equal  to  6£  percent.;  it  is  then  a tax  upon  the  people 
to  the  amount  ol  $650, 000  annually.  Suppose  the  amount 
of  her  share  of  the  government  stock  to  be  5,000,000:  by 
exchanging  it  for  her  own  stock  at  par  she  will  cancel 
with  a four  per  cent,  stock  $5,000,000  of  her  debt;  and 
if  at  the  same  time  that  she  makes  the  transfer  she  would 
make  amicable  arrangements  with  creditors,  and  issue  a 
new  stock  for  the  residue  of  the  debt,  which  would  be 
85,000,000,  and  the  new  stock  to  bear  an  interest  of  4 
per  cent.,  to  be  paid  in  Maryland  half  yearly;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  which  issue  of  new  stock,  at  4 per  cent.,  she 
would  pledge  the  receipts  of  the  revenues  of  her  railroads 
in  payment  of  the  interest  when  due,  and  place  them  in 
the  hands  of  commissioners  for  that  purpose;  this  would 


and  money  is  now  a national  calamity.  It  would  en- 
hance the  value  of  stock  of  every  kind  now  depreciat- 
ed,and  especially  those  hypothecated  by  the  states  and 
improvement  companies.  It  would  prevent  unplea- 
sant negotiations  between  this  nation  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  which  will  assuredly  commence  when  re- 
pudiation, real  or  virtual,  shall  once  obtain.  It  would 
serve  as  a safety-valve  that  would  receive  the  excess 
of  revenues  which  would  occasionally  accumulate 
from  excess  of  importations  and  large  salesof  the  pub- 
lic lands  that  might  occasionally  occur,  and  thus  keep 
up  the  regularity  and  equilibrium  of  the  machinery 
of  government.  It  would  induce  economy  in  expen- 
ditures in  the  administration  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  would  benefit  the  farmers,  by  increasing 
the  value  of  real  estate  and  relieving  it  from  the  op- 
eration of  direct  taxation  which  now  serves  as  a mort- 
gage upon  all  taxable  property.  It  will  benefit  the 
daily  laborer,  by  giving  him  better  reward  for  his 
skill  and  industry,  by  increased  prosperity  and  in- 
creased capital.  It  would  be  of  service  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, by  establishing  a just  tariff  that  would  last 
for  at  least  twenty-five  years.  It  would  benefit  the 
south,  by  making  that  tarifl  a tariff  for  revenue,  and 
protection  would  be  the  incident  from  it;  and  of  se- 
curing stability  in  legislation,  which  the  north  most 
requires  for  its  pursuits,  its  capital,  and  its  prosperity. 

The  plan  would  effect  all  that  the  friends  of  dis- 
tribution ask  for — the  benefit  the  SLates — and  would 
meet  the  most  formidable  objection  of  those  who  op- 
pose distribution — that,  by  distribution  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  the  states  is  loo  small  to  give  them  aid  and 
relief.  For  this  plan  would  relieve  them  at  once 
abundantly  and  effectually.  It  would  maintain  the 
ascendancy  of  state  influence  in  the  administration 
of  the  government,  and  would  make  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  agent  of  the  states , to  advance  their  inter- 
est rather  than  to  oppress  them,  and  to  administer  the 
powers  delegated  to  the  government  for  the  welfare 
of  all  the  states  of  this  vast  national  confederacy. — 
For  by  this  measure  each  and  every  state  would  re- 
ceive its  just  proportion  of  the  stock;  those  indebted 
could  discharge  their  liabilities — those  non-indebted 
could  establish  free  schools  and  educate  their  poor, 
or  extend  improvements,  as  the  wants  of  their  people 
might  require. 

Such  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  would  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  measure;  and  in  offering  it, 
1 repeat  that  I consulted  alone  the  honor  and  welfare 
of  the  people  and  their  abiding  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. They  are  to  decide  whether  it  is  wise  or  not 
and  whether  it  shall  be  carried  into  operation.  Those 
who  may  oppose  it  are  bound  to  propose  a better  plan 
in  its  stead.  And  this  the  people  have  a right  to  ask. 
Should  the  people  approve  of  it,  they  cannot  take 
too  much  interest  and  pains  in  pressing  it  early  and 
zealously  upon  the  consideration  of  congress  and 
their  state  legislatures.  When  the  people  speak,  the 
house  of  representatives  will  obey;  and  when  the 
state  legislatures  request,  the  senate  will  be  mindful. 

There  are  other  subjects  of  importance  that  I 
should  like  to  communicate  with  you  upon,  but  I 
must  delay  for  the  present.  Very  sincerely  your 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Oct.  1,  1842. 


be  giving,  in  addition  to  the  stale,  a tangible  revenue  and 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  interest.  For,  although 
the  state  cannot  be  sued,  the  commissioners  could  he 
like  trustees,  if  they  failed  to  execute  then-duty.  And  4 per 
cent,  upon  the  5,000,01)0  of  debt  remaining  unpaid  would 
be  200,000,  which  the  state  would  have  annually  to  meet; 
then  by  the  operation  of  the  plan  which  I propose  the  peo- 
ple would  be  relieved  of  an  annual  charge  of  ©450,000,  or 
of  more  than  two  thirds  of  their  annual  taxes.  In  other 
words,  those  who  have  now  to  pay  taxes  every  year  of 
$60  would  have  in  future  to  pay  less  than  820. 

The  same  course  of  policy  could  be  pursued  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois,  and  every  indebted  slate,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  calculation  is  not  overwrought. 

The  amountof  stock  which  each  stale  would  receive, 
allowing  $1, 000, 000  for  each  senator  and  8600,000  for 
each  representative  and  delegate,  throwing  a fraction  of 
8400,000  to  the  territories  and  the  district  of  Columbia, 
would  be,  upon  the  present  representation  in  congress,  as 
follows- 


Dis.  Columbia 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Maine 

N.  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New'  Jersey 
Pe  nnsylvania 
Delaware 


$700,000 

700,000 

700,000 

700,000 

2,600,000 

2,600,000 

6,800,000 

5.000. 000 
5,U00,000 

9.000. 000 

3.200.000 

5.600.000 
26,000,000 

5.600.000 
13,800,600 

2.600.000 


Maryland 
Virginia 
N.  Carolina 
S.  Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ohio 

Louisiana 

Alabama 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


$6,800,000 

14,600,000 

9.800.000 

7.400.000 

7.400.000 

9.800.000 

9.800.000 
13,400.000 

3.800.000 
5,000.000 

6.200.000 
3,800,00j 
3,200,00  J 
3,200,00j 

$200,000,0uo 
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Astronomical  and  meteoric.  We  have  been  looking 
for  some  account  of  the  phenomena  of  shooting  stars 
•which  certain  astronomers  say  are  annually  exhibited 
on  the  nights  of  the  12th  and  13th  November.  Those 
nights  of  the  last  month,  we  learn,  were  so  much  over- 
cast with  clouds  in  the  New  England  stales  as  to  be  un- 
favorable for  observation.  On  the  morning  of  the  15th 
a clear  sky  for  a short  time  enabled  them  to  count  a 
great  number,  say  at  the  rate  of  200  in  an  hour,  all  start- 
ing from  the  same  point  in  the  heavens,  as  in  former 
years,  viz:  at  an  elevation  of  60°,  ant}  their  movements 
generally  southeast. 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  overcast  here,  disappoint 
ing  those  who  intended  to  have  been  upon  the  lookout. 
Between  2 and  3 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
however,  it  was  clear,  with  a very  transparent  atmos- 
phere, the  stars  shining  beautifully,  and  an  unusual 
number  of  shooting  stars  were  sporting  from,  and  in  the 
direction  indicated  above. 

By  the  way,  a curious  article  has  appeared  in  several 
of  the  eastern  papers,  giving  as  authority  a distinguished 
professor  of  one  of  their  Universities,  announcing  that 
the  earth  is  so  materially  changing  its  position  to  the 
ecliptic  as  to  make  all  the  calculations  of  the  nautical  al- 
manacs for  the  ensuing  year  wrong! — Added  to  this, 
it  represents  Venus  as  changing  its  aspect  from  bril- 
liant bright,  to  that  of  fiery  red,  like  Mars — that  the  ex- 
panse between  the  rings  of  Saturn  is  apparently  on  fire; 
that  Herschell  is  evidently  leaving  our  solar  system  and 
rapidly  disappearing,— and  that  one  of  the  fixed  stars  is 
as  evidently  approaching  our  system.  We  have  some 
recollection  of  a famous  moon  hoax,  the  author  of  which 
is  perhaps  still  living. 

Ancient  Alphabetic  Inscription  in  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft  has  read  before  the 
royal  Geographical  society  of  London  a memoir  describ- 
ing a very  curious  inscription  on  a small  tabular  storm, 
found  in  one  of  the  large  tumuli  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It 
consists  ol  24  characters,  arranged  between  parallel  lines. 
Several  of  these  correspond  with  the  Runic,  others  bear 
a resemblance  to  the  old  Etruscan  or  Pelasgic.  A copy 
of  the  inscription  has  been  putin  the  hands  of  a person 
learned  in  the  ancient  Druidical  characters  of  Britain;  and 
another  forwarded  to  the  royal  society  of  Northern  Anti- 
quarians at  Copenhagen,  in  the  hope  of  its  being  read, 
and  of  thus  throwing  light  on  the  Ante-Columbian  his- 
tory of  America.  Alany  other  articles  were  found  in  this 
tumulus,  which  is  situated  at  Grave  Creek,  in  Western 
Virginia;  particularly  a large  number  of  small  sea-shells, 
bone  or  ivory  beads,  perforated  plates  of  mica,  and  seve- 
“TSipppper  ornaments,  together  with  the  osseous  remains 
of  threfe'Skeletons,  in  a state  of  almost  complete  decay. 

An  Austrian  Tourist.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  National  Intelligencer,  Oct.  25,  makes  mention  of  a 
book  of  travels  in  the  United  Slates  which  has  not  yet 
reached  this  country.  He  says,  “If  ever  the  travels  of 
Loiverstern  in  the  United  Slates  should  fall  into  your 
hands,  you  will  be  amused  as  I have  been,  with  the  mi- 
series of  this  Austrian  gentleman  in  his  terrible,  attrition 
with  American  life.  No  English  tourist  has  complained 
more  piteously  of  what  his  gentility  underwent  from  the 
uncoulhness  and  familiarity  ot  American  manners.  The 
English  phrases  with  which  he  has  interlarded  his  text 
disturbed  my  gravity  nearly  as  much  as  his  adventures 
by  land  and  water.’’ 

Bank  Items.  The  Alton  (Illinois)  Telegraph,  asserts 
that  there  is  a plotin  progress  by  a board  of  speculators, 
amongst  whom  are  men  oi  respectability  and  influence 
of  both  political  parties,  to  defraod  the  public  to  a large 
amount.  Application  is  to  be  made  to  one  of  the  judges 
for  an  injunction  upon  the  State  Bank,  a, id  Bank  of  fill 
nois,  ana  the  appointment  of  receivers  to  take  charge  of 
the  institution.  This  they  calculate  will  depieciate  the 
notes  to  twenty-live  cents  in  the  dollar.  Sufficient  of 
them  is  then  to  be  bought  up  to  cover  the  specie  obtained 
of  the  banks,  and  the  balance  to  be  retail. ed  as  protits. 
On  the  dissplution  of  the  injunction,  which  they  fully  an 
ticipate,  they  will  tender  their  notes  in  payment;  if  refus- 
ed, suffer  suits  to  be  brought,  and  resort  to  litigation; — 
which  of  course  would  depieciate  the  notes  again,  until 
all  confidence  in  them  would  be  lost. 

The  Union,  City,  Commercial,  and  State  Banks  of 
New  Orleans,  have  resumed  specie  payments. 

The  Consolidation  Bank  goes  into  liquidation,  having 
forfeited  its  charter. 

g>  Beets.  John  Evans  of  Mill  Creek,  Erie,  Pennsylva- 
nia, raised  this  season  1 314  bushels  sugar  beets  from 
less  than  an  acre  of  ground.  How  much  less,  the  notice 
saith  not. 

Samuel  Ecker,  of  New  Windsor,  Carroll  county,  Ma- 
ryland, has  obtained  this  season  41  ions  of  beets  from 
one  acre;  so  says  the  Carrolltoniari, 

Canal  trade.  The  New  Vork  canals  finally  closed 
at  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Syracuse,  &,c.  uij  the  nights 
of  the  23d  and  24ih  Nov.;  as  frequently  haupens,  large 
quantities  of  produce  are  arrested  on  their’  progress  to 
market.  The  Troy  Whig  of  the  24th  says,  upwards  of 
eighty  boats  are  frozen  up  within  a short  distance  of 
that  city.  Attempts  to  keep  the  navigation  open  by  state 
scows,  proved  an  “uphill”  task  and  was  abandoned.— 
Property  estimated  at  §750,000,  in  transit  between  Buffa- 
lo and  New  York  is  now  waiting  for  other  methods  to 
reach  its  destination. 


New  York  canal  tolls.  Account  of  tolls  received  on  all 
the  canals  of  the  state  during  the  second  week  in  Novem- 
ber, and  the  total  to  the  14th  of  November,  in  each  of  the 
years  following,  viz: 


1835, 

2 nd  week  in 

i Nov. 

Total  to  14  th 

Nov. 

$51,306 

77 

$1,466,690 

34 

1836, 

59.159 

S3 

1,550.581 

65 

1837, 

66.314 

75 

1,205;  105 

44 

1838, 

63,681 

69 

1,528,444 

45 

1839, 

65,978 

20 

1,542,030 

78 

1840, 

82,575 

30 

1,695,161 

58 

1841, 

74,025 

22 

1,94S,750 

51 

1842, 

77,533 

81 

1,676,827 

82 

Comparing  this  year  with  the  last,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  83,508  59  in  the  second  week  in  November, 
while  the  total  falling  off  to  the  14th  of  November  is 
821,922  69. 

Flour  and  Wheat.  Account  of  flour  and  wheat,  ar- 
rived at  tide  water  on  the  Erie  canal. 

During  2d  week  in  Nov.  Total  to  14th  Nov. 

Flour,  bbls.  W heat,  bu.  Flour,  Ibis.  W heat,  bu. 

1841,  72,113  30.201  1,436,624  674,717 

1842,  68,319  30,791  1,468,359  857,805 


3,794  590  31,735  183,088' 

Taking  flour  and  wheat  together,  there  is  a decrease 
in  the  2d  week  in  Nov.  of  3,676  barrels  of  flour,  while  the 
total  excess  to  the  same  time  is  equal  to  68,353  barrels  of 
flour.  \ Albany  Argus. 

The  Pennsylvania  canals  closed  their  operations  for 
the  season  on  the  21st  November. 


Deaths,  during  the  last  week  at  N.  York,  107;  at  Phi- 
ladelphia 94,  of  which  37  were  under  2 years  of  age,  and 
13  were  of  consumption;  at  Baltimore  41,  of  which  13 
were  under  1 year,  6 were  free  coloied  and  2 slaves. 

Robert  Smith,  esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Baltimore,  died  on  the  26th  ult„ 
aged  85  years.  He  fought  for  his  country  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  as  one  of  the  Baltimore  volunteers — 
served  many  years  as  a delegate  from  Baltimore  in  the 
legislature  of  the  state, — was  secretary  of  the  navy  dur- 
ing Jefferson’s  administration  from  1802  to  1805.  and  se- 
cretary of  state  from  1809  to  1311,  during  Madison’s  ad- 
ministration, after  which  he  remained  in  private  life. 

Editorial  candidate.  Judging  from  the  tenor  of  the 
papers  which  reached  us  by  the  last  mails,  we  should  say 
there  is  likely  to  be  quite  an  exhibition  of  esprit  de  corps 
in  favor  of  the  talented  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
as  a candidate  for  the  next  governorship  of  Virginia. 
Without  regard  to  parties,  the  editors  out  of  Virginia  are 
testifying  in  behalt  of  the  claims  of  Air.  Ritchie,  upon 
his  party.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  this  intended 
compliment  strikes  us  as  somewhat  equivocal.  Had 
the  nomination  been,  ns  it  might  fairly  have  been,  in 
the  multitude,  for  presidency  of  the  United  States — or 
even  for  vice  presidency,  we  should  have  regarded  it  as 
more  distinct,  and  quite  as  appropriate.  Why  should 
not  superior  editorial  merit  furnish  as  a just  claim  to  the 
highest  office  known  to  our  constitution,  as  military,  or 
naval — or  even  diplomatic  merit? 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Baltimore 
comprise  16,499  barrels,  and  492  half  barrels.  Received 
prices  continue  at$4;  and  selling  price  at  84  12a4  25. 

The  stock  of  flour  in  New  York  is  much  less  than 
usual  on  closing  of  their  canal  navigation.  Dealers  cal- 
culate upon  having  supplies  reaching  there  from  New 
Orleans,  and  expected  less  demand  from  eastern  ports 
in  consequence  of  supplies  being  diverted  from  Albany 
by  the  rad  road  to  Boston.  The  sudden  freezing  up  of 
the  canals  had  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  flour  in 
the  city.  Parcels  were  bought  for  tile  eastern  market  at 
$4  62  and  their  last  quotations  are  at  $4  75,  at  Philadel- 
phia $4  50. 


Pow-wow  case.  The' Westchester  (Pa.)  Village  Re- 
cord gives  an  account  of  a case  tried  before  the  Chester 
county  court  last  week,  in  which  Dr.  Evan  Jones,  a 
learned  professor  of  the  obsolete  art  of  pow-wowing 
brought  suit  against  the  administrators  of  a deceased  pa- 
tient, for  the  recovery  of  a sum  due  for  sundry  rubbings 
performed,  and  incantations  pronounced  about  the  said 
patient,  which,  the  learned  doctor  contended,  had  mate- 
rially lengthened  his  days.  A number  of  witnesses 
were  called,  some  of  whom  expatiated  eloquently  on  the 
wonderful  cure  wrought  by  the  doctor  without  the  aid  of 
drugs  or  bleeding,  or  any  of  the  usual  accessaries  to  the 
healing  art;. others,  more  sceptical,  thought  the  doctor  a 
humbug.  The  jury  seemed  to  be  of  the  last  opinion, 
for  they  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendant,  and  mulct- 
ed the  plaintiff  in  the  costs. 

Paris.  The  Commerce  states  that  “the  superficies  of 
Paris  contained  within  the  present  wall  is  34,398,800 
square  yards.  When  the  enceinte  continue  at  prssent  in 
progress  of  construction  is  completed,  the  superficies 
will  be  267,558,000  square  yards,  nearly  as  great  as  the 
superficies  of  the  city  of  London.’’  The  population  of 
Paris,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1841,  amounted 
to  912,330  inhabitants.  To  which  being  added  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  and  strangers  would  increase  the 
population  to  1,035,000. 

Pork  market.  The  Cincinnati  Times,  of  the  25th 
ult.  says,  that  about  9,000  hogs  have  been  cut  up,  to  that 
date.  Price  ranged  from  81  50  to  $2  12,  paid  almost  in- 
variably in  Illinois  state  bank  notes.  Last  year  100,000 
hogs  were  cutup  in  this  place,  this  year  number  estimat- 
ed at  about  130,000.  At  present  3,000  here  now  in 
pen; — prices  now  paid  $1  75  to  $2. 

Rail  road  items.  The  Housatonic  rail  road  is  so  far 
completed  that  cars  run  daily  from  Bridgeport  to  Green- 
bush,  and  between  Bridgeport  and  West  Stockbridge — 
from  thence  there  is  an  unbroken  line  to  Boston. 

Steam  boat  items.  The  steamer  Hector,  captain 
Crawford,  bound  to  N.  Orleans  with  1,600  bales  of  cot- 
ton on  board,  was  burnt  on  the  12th  inst.  off'  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  river.  Boat  and  cargo  a total  'loss.  One 
passenger  jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  reach  the  shore. 

The  Nonpareil  steamer,  with  1,000'  pigs  of  lead  for 
Pittsburg  from  St.  Louis  wassnaged  at  ’'the  Graveyard,” 
on  the  Mississippi  lately.  She  was  built  in  1S39 — cost 
820,000 — owned  principally  in  Cincinnati.  The  engine 
and  700  pigs  of  the  lead  were  saved — boat  a total  loss. 

On  the  11th  ult.  the  boilers  of  the  steamer  Chamois  ex- 
ploded  on  the  Chattahoochie  river,  Geo.,  near  Mount 
Vernon,  and  perfectly  demolished  the  boat.  The  engi- 
neer, a Mr.  Floyd,  a deck  hand,  Mr.  Vail,  and  the  stew- 
ard were  instantly  killed,  and  several  others  injured. 

The  steamer  Oneida  sprang  aleak  during  the  gale  on 
the  lakes,  and  was  run  ashore  at  Stony  Point,  between 
Kingston  and  Sacketts  Harbor,  and  is  a total  wreck — • 
owned  at  Oswego. 

Snow  fell  on  the  Western  river,  Ohio,  on  the  6th,  st 
Alton.  III.  on  the  9th,  at  Nashville,  Term,  on  the  12th,  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  15th,  and  ice  formed  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  19th.  In  the  tvestern  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  during  the  storm 
of  the  18th  and  19th.  There  was  considerable  ice  in  the 
river  at  St.  Louis  on  the  14th.  On  the  30th  we  had  a 
regular  north-east  snow  storm  in  Maryland. 

The  Lumber  Trade.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the 
extensive  lumber  trade  carried  on  in  Chicago.  The 
lumber  is  got  from  Green  Bay  and  Michigan.  That 
from  Michigan  comes  principally  from  Grand  River  and 
Muskegon,  and  a little  from  St.  Joseph  and  Kalamazoo. 
No  less  than  14  vessels,  earn  ing  on  an  average  35  M, 
are  employed  in  this  trade;  6,000,000  ft.  have  been  sold 
at  this  market  during  the  present  year. 


Litigation.  The  Concord^N.  H.  Statesman  says,  one 
whole  week  of  the  late  term  of  the  court  for  that  county 
was  occupied  in  the  trial  of  two  actions,  one  of  which 
had  employed  the  court,  and  embarrassed  other  cases  in 
court,  nearly  a week  at  a former  term,  and  at  both  trials 
the  damage  recovered  was  but  $14,60,  while  the  costs 
now  amount  to  about  $2,100  09! 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Berry,  one  of  Washington’s  Life 
Guard,  is  still  living  in  Pittston,  Maine,  enjoying  at  the 
age  of  87,  bodily  and  mental  powers,  which  promise 
years  yet  of  this  life.  Air.  B.  was  born  in  1755,  enlisted 
on  the  7th  January,  1777,  and  was  drafted  into  Wash- 
ington’s body  guard  in  May,  1778,  in  which  he  served 
22’months.  He  returned  to  Maine  after  his  term  of  en- 
listment expired,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since. 

Mammoth  skeleton,  was  recently  found  30  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  a bed  of  marl,  near  Offenburg,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  molar  teeth  were  13  inches 
long,  each  weighed  11  lbs.  Teeth  belonging  to  a species 
of  horse  were  found  at  the  same  place. 

Protestant  national  association  having  as  one  of 
their  prominent  objects,  opposition  to  “Popery  and  Pa- 
pist Churches,”  is  lorming  at  Philadelphia.  The  preli- 
minary meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  November,  at  which 
many  protestant  members  of  several  denominations 
were  present,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Stockton,  Boardman,  Kennedy,  Spears.  Tyng,  Cham- 
bers, Burrows,  Combs,  Thompson,  M’Doweil,  Wyley, 
Aldridge,  and  Berg.  At  a subsequent  meeting  on  the 
22d.  a constitution  was  adopted.  They  propose  to  have 
auxiliary  societies  in  every  state,  county,  and  village  in 
the  Union. 


The  “Prize  Fighters,”  as  they  are  familiarly  termed. 
Three  of  them,  James  Sullivan,  John  McCleester  and 
George  Kensett,  indicted  at  White  Plains,  New  York, 
as  accessories  to  the  inhuman  death  of  McCoy,  have 
been  tried,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  fourth 
degree  — but  recommended  by  the  jury  to  the  clemency  of 
the  governor! — What  a farce!  Lilly,  the  champion,  ar- 
rived at  Liverpool  in  the  George  Washington,  and  was 
arrested  there  on  the  31st  October,  but  released,  as  no 
demand  had  been  made  from  this  country  to  deliver  him 
up. 

Tobacco:  Superior  Maryland  continues  in  demand, 
but  all  other  kinds  are  dull.  Prices,  as  last  quoted.  In- 
spections of  last  week  in  Baltimore  comprised  only  275 
Maryland  and  55  Ohio. 

Wheat.  12,0u0  bushels  Pennsylvania  red  brought  S7a 
88  cents  last  week  in  Baltimore — 1200  bushels  sold  at  89, 
partly  for  shipment  and  partly  for  grinding.  Very  little 
Maryland  or  Virginia  wheat  at  market. — Prices  75  to  87 
cents  for  good. 

Weather.  During  the  month  of  October,  and  of  No- 
vember up  to  the  17th,  we  had  delightful  mild  autumnal 
weather.  On  the  18th  and  19lh  a tremendous  gale  and 
snow  storm  occurred  upon  the  lakes  doing  great  damage, 
and  winter  therefore  set  in  in  earnest  Oil  the  24th  the 
New  York  canals  were  closed  with  ice. 

WyomIng  iron"  works.  The  Wyoming  Iron  Works 
were  just  put  in  full  operation  on  Saturday  last.  We 
Darn  that  iron  was  made  into  blooms  during  that  day. 
Anthracite  coal  was  exclusively  used  in  the  puddling 
and  heating  process.  The  works  may  now  be  probably 
continued  in  successful  operation. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  cost  of  the  lines  already  constructed  amounts 
to — 


Pi, 


Berlin,  Potsdam  line 
Magdeburg,  Leipsic 
Berlin,  Cothen 
Dusseldorf,  Elberfield 
Rhenish 


German  mile. 
Dollars. 

400.000 

205.000 

220.000 

500.000 

600.000 


The  British  steamer  Columbia  reached  Boston  on 
the  6th  instant,  after  a rough  passage  from  Liverpool 
via  Halifax.  She  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19th 
lilt,  fifteen  days  later  than  those  heretofore  received. 
There  is  but  little  news  of  importance  from  Europe. 

Trade  had  undergone  little  variation.  Cotton  re- 
mained firm  at  former  prices,  considerable  sales  had 
been  effected.  The  corn  market  had  slightly  im- 
proved, but  there  was  great  want  of  confidence  in 
its  stability.  Some  maintain  that  the  prices  have 
been  at  their  lowest — others  insist  that  they  will  yet 
decline. 

The  failure  of  the  house  of  Ferguson,  Brothers  & 
Co.  at  Calcutta,  is  announced. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  journals  at  present  are  principally  oc- 
cupied in  discussing  the  “right  of  search”  question. 
The  Presse  having  announced  that  the  protocal  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1841  has  been  closed, 
the  Courier  Francois  and  other  journals  declared  that 
this  alone  will  not  satisfy  the  French  nation;  and  that 
as  the  English  government  has,  by  its  recent  treaty 
•with  the  United  States,  recognised  the  practicability 
of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  by  other  means 
than  those  proposed  for  by  the  treaties  of  1831  and 
and  1833  with  France,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  French 
government  to  demand  their  revocation,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  treaty  on  the  same  basis  as  that 

njLfwn  -nr  it  1-1  \ KaoruOA 

PRUSSIA. 

Rail  ways.  The  Frankfort  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  furnishes  the  following  information 
in  regard  to  the  railways  constructed  and  commen- 
ced in  Prussia. 

The  proposition  relating  to  the  rail  ways  states, 
that  in  addition  to  the  rail  way  between  Berlin  and 
Cothen,  from  Magdeburg  to  the  frontier  of  Saxony, 
from  Dusseldorf  to  Elberfeld,  and  from  Cologne  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  continuation  nearly  finish- 
ed to  Liege,  which  may  be  considered  as  terminated, 
the  capital  is  fully  secured  for  the  following  lines: — 
From  Berlin  to  Stettin;  from  Berlin  to  Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder;  Magdeburg  to  Kflberstadt,  Cologne  to 
Bonn,  Breslau,  and  Friburg;  ana'  Breslau  to  Oppeln. 

It  is,  however,  considered  necessary  to  construct 
rail  ways  on  the  following  lines  on  government  ac- 
count, or  with  the  aid  ofthe  government,  which  will 
cither  advance  a portion  of  the  necessary  capital  of 
guarantee  the  interest  for  a stated  period.  The  com- 
mittees, it  is  expected,  will  recommend  the  latter 
plan,  and  will  leave  the  execution  to  private  compa- 
nies, guaranteeing  3i  per  cent,  interest;— 

Length. 

„ ,,  TT  „ German  miles. 

* rom  the  Hanover  frontier  to  Cologne  (Rhine 

and  Weser.) 

Through  Thuringen  towards  Frankfort  (Middle 

Rhine) 

Berlin  to  IConigsberg,  with  a sideline  to  Dant- 


The  cost  of  those  now  building  liasbeen- 

Per  mile. 
Dollars. 

Berlin,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  260,000 

Berlin,  Stettin  170,000 

Berlin,  Breslau,  Oppeln  160,000 

Cologne  to  Bonn  230,000 

Magdeburg  to  Halberstadt  220,000 


290,000 


Average 

CANADA. 

Retaliatory.  The  Chronicle,  pablished  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.  calls  upon  the  press  of  Canada  to  agitate 
the  importance  on  the  part  of  Grert  Britain, of  clos- 
ing the  West  India  ports  agrinst  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  as  a retaliatory  measure  for  their  in- 
crease of  duties  on  British  manufactures,  and  as  a 
compensation  to  the  Colonies  for  their  partial  loss  of 
the  timber  trade. 

CHINA. 

In  China  since  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  sir 
Henry  Pottinger  appears  to  go  on  with  considerable 
vigor;  and  although  the  war  is  in  some  respects  call- 
ed a “buccaneering  expedition”  by  the  buccaneers 
themselves,  it  begins  to  assume  rather  a formidable 
aspect.  After  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Chapoo, 
with  all  its  batteries,  public  buildings,  arms,  and 
ammunitions,  was  effected,  the  expedition  entered 
the  great  river  Yeng  tse  Keang,  and  at  day  light  on 
the  morning  of  the  I6th  of  June  anchored  before 
formidable  fortifications  on  the  shore.  In  two  hours 
the  batteries  of  the  enemy  were  silenced,  when  our 
seamen  and  marines  landed,  and  before  the  troops 
could  be  disembarked,  drove  the  Chinese  out  of  them 
and  captured  the  guns 


35 


15 


Frankfort  on  the  Oder  to  Silesia  and  the  Aus-  > 
trian  frontier  t 

From  Posen,  north  to  West  Prussia,  and  south  to 
Silesia 


30 
35 
15 

40 

German  miles  220 

Or,  English  miles  1 055 

The  capital  required  for  the  erection  of  single 
lines  of  rails  estimated  according  to  the  expenditure 
ot  the  rail  ways  already  constructed,  with  some  de- 
duction on  account  of  the  favourable  surface  of  the 
greatest  paYt  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  is  not 
supposed  to  exceed  55,000,000  dollars  for  the  whole. 
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On  the  19th,  the  city  of  Shanghai  submitted  t.n  the 
Brins n aixer  k i^israiifce,  when  its  public 

buildings  were  immediately  destroyed,  and  granaries 
given  up  to  the  pillage  of  the  natives.  Such  is  the 
state  of  affairs  in  China,  and  much  dissatisfaction  is 
now  expressed  in  this  country  with  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings in  the  east.  All  parties  heartily  wish  for  a 
settlement  of  affairs  both  in  India  and  China. 

The  progress  and  result  of  the  conflict  is  published 
in  an  official  circular,  by  her  majesty’s  plenipoten- 
tiary in  China,  from  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

After  destroying  the  batteries,  magazines,  and  bar- 
racks, and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  ordi- 
nance, arms  and  ammunition,  the  troops  were  re- 
embarked and  the  expedition  quitted  their  post.  The 
Chinese  authorities  had  erected  immense  lines  of 
works  to  defend  the  entrances  of  both  rivers,  and 
seem  to  have  been  so  confident  of  their  ability  to  re- 
pel us,  that  they  permitted  a very  close  reconnoisance 
to  be  made  in  two  of  the  small  steamers,  by  their 
exceLnc*es  t*le  nava^  anc*  military  commanders-in 
chief,' on  the  L,h  inst.,  and  even  cheered  and  en- 
couraged the  boats  ;’.hich  were  sent  m the  same 
night  to  lay  down  bouys  to  gun.?  s HPS  °f  war  10 
their  allotted  positions  of  attack.  . , 

It  appears  almost  miraculous  that  the  casualties 
should  not  have  been  much  greater,  considering  how 
well  the  Chinese  served  their  guns.  The  Blonde 
frigate  had  fourteen  shot  in  her  hull;  the  Sesostris 
steamer  eleven;  and  all  the  ships  engaged  more  or 
less.  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  eighty  killed,  and  a proportionate 
number  wounded. 

“On  the  19th  two  more  batteries  close  to  the  city 
of  Shang-hai  opened  their  guns  on  the  advanced  di- 
vision of  the  light  squadron,  but,  on  receiving  a 
couple  of  broadsides,  the  Chinese  fled;  and  the  bat- 
teries, which  contained  48  guns,  (17  of  them  brass) 
were  instantly  occupied,  and  the  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  where  the  public  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  the  extensive  government  granaries 
given  to  the  people. 

“The  Chinese  high  officers  and  troops  are  sup- 
posed to  have  fled  in  the  direction  of  the  cities  if 
Soochow,  Wangchoo-foo,  and  Nankin. 


The  results  of  this  victory  have  been  remarkable. 
The  Mandarins  in  the  two  most  fertile  provinces  of 
China  were  dreadfully  alarmed  lest  Wangchow-Foe 
and  Nankin  should  bej  taken  and  sacked,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  great  canal  seized.  They  sent  a flying 
express  for  a son  or  some  other  relation  of  Howqua, 
the  old  Hong  merchant  ofi  Canton,  in  order  to  inter- 
pret between  them  and  the  English.  They  exhibited 
a wish  to  make  terms,  but  whether  with  the  object 
of  merely  gaining  time,  does  not  appear  certain. 

The  approach  of  the  expedition  to  the  mouth  of 
the  great  canal,  and  the  dangers  that  threaten  Nan- 
kin would,  it  was  thought,  induce  the  emperor  to 
make  an  equitable  arrangement,  but  doubts  were 
still  entertained  of  his  being  exactly  informed  of  thj 
truth.  The  efforts  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  make 
resistance  have  hitherto  been  very  great.  A p o- 
clamation  issued  by  the  emperor  in  the  beginning  of 
June  breathes  most  decided  hostility  to  the  “barba- 
rians,” but  does  not  brag  of  the  valor  of  his  gene- 
rals and  soldiers.  This  proclamation,  it  ought  to  be 
remarked,  is  dated  prior  to  the  attack  on  Shang  hii. 

The  mercantile  news  brought  by  the  overland  mail 
is  disheartening  in  every  respect.  European  goods 
were  selling  at  various  prices,  and  the  trade  of  the 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  employ  the  numerous 
ships  that  had  arrived  out  seeking  employment,  many 
of  which  would  not  earn  enough  to  pay  the  wages  of 
the  sailors.  At  ihe  same  time  the  destruction  of  the 
indigo  crop,  and  the  failure  of  the  extensive  mer- 
cantile house  of  messrs.  Briggs,  Thurburn  & Co.  of 
London,  must  affect  credit  injuriously,  and  entail  se- 
rions  embarrassments  on  many  other  firms  in  India. 

MEXICO. 

Santa  Anna  left  Mexico  on  Nov.  2nd  forjhis  resi- 
dence Mango  de  Clavo,  16  miles  from  Vera  Cruz, 
where  he  has  a body  of  the  military.  Plis  plea  is 
shattered  health.  Gen.  Bravo  acts  as  president  in 
his  place  during  his  absence.  It  as  apprehended 
that  Santa  Anna  will  dissolve  the  congress,  if  the  pro- 
ject of  a constitution  which  they  are  to  present  in  a 
few  days  should  be  a federal  one,  of  which  there  is 
little  doubt.  If  so,  further  civil  commotions  are 
looked  for. 

. The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Falmouth  arrived 
at  Vera  oruz  on  me  4m  G c 

and  was  detained  there  by  the  American  minister, 
who  was  awaiting  instructions  from  Washington. 
The  United  States  steamer  Missouri,  Capt.  Newton, 
also  arrived  at  ssfiTe  port  on  the  7th,  with  a special 
messenger  from  this  government. 

By  an  ordi/iance  of  the  16th  October,  jt  a 
that  Santa  Anna  has  established  primary’  schools  f 
public  instruction  throughout  all  the  departments  of- 
the republic.  The  ordinance  is  of  great  lemrttT 
drawn  up  with  great  care,  and  apparently  framed  bv 
an  experienced  hand.  The  Lancasterian  system  of 
education  is  to  be  adopted.  i 

By  a special  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  the. pci viWe  of 

navigating  the  Rio  Grande  with  steamboats  has  been 
granted  to  Dr.  Francisco  Garay,  brigadier 
lhe  ordinance  on  the  aubjqqt  contains  a number  0f 
restrictions  relative  to.  the  people  of,  Texas  °P 
countries  having  affinities  with,  Texas,  r ' f 

„i,Th®  sh,°?k  of  ,f,n  earthquake  was  felt  on  the  I8ih 
ult.  at  Tetela,  a village  near  the  mountains  of  Puebla 
At  the  same  tune  the  To  Ecano  emitted  an  immense 
quantity  of  thick  red  smoke.  No  damage  was  done 
The  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  at  his  hacienda  of  “Man- 
go de  Clave,”  was  greeted  Wlul  salvos  of  artillery, 
and  other  tokens  of  rejoicing. 

A new  tariff  went  into  operation  in  Mexico  on  the 
1st  of  this  month,  which  admits  many  articles  of  trade 
into  this  country  heretofore  contraband. 

A decree  of  the  Mexican  government  allows  a 
bounty  of  8 per  cent,  on  the  exportation  of  all  the 
productions  of  the  nation — coin  excepted. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Mexican  general  fixes  th* 
number  of  invaders  of  Yucatan  at  6,000  men  & 
The  U.  S.  steamer  Missouri  brings  the  latest 
counts.  It  was  understood  that  Santa  Anna  was  on" 
posed  to  the  project  forthe  new  constitution  proposed 
by  the  constituant  congress,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Mexican  Siglo,  of  the  7th  ult.  It  is  democratic 
— federal  in  features. 

The  flower  of  the  army  had  gone  in  the  expedition 
against  Yucatan,  and  at  the  last  dates  were  approach 
ing  Campeachy. 
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The  British  officers  who,  on  furlough  from  home 
had  taken  out  and  commanded  the  Mexican  iron  stea- 
mer Guadaloupe,  were  ordered  to  return  home. 

Accounts  had  been  received  from  Tobasco  to  the 
6th  of  November,  which  announce  that  several  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  produce  a new  revolution 
against  the  authority  of  the  central  government. 

As  the  San  Antonio  prisoners,  to  the  number  of 
six-three,  were  being  marched  for  the  capital,  four 
of  them,  viz:  Messrs.  Van  Ness,  Fitzgerald,  Connor, 
and  another,  being  recognised  as  having  belonged  to 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  were  ordered  to  be  shot;  but 
General  Tornel,  secretary  of  war,  interfered  to 
commute  their  punishment  to  ten  years’  imprison- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  capured  were  to  be  marched 
to  Perote,  aud  it  was  believed  they  would  be  well 
used. 


United  States  senator  from  Georgia.  On 
the  30th  ult.  Mr.  Colquitt,  at  present  a representative 
in  congress,  was  on  the  fourth  ballot,  elected  United 
States  senator. 

An  Accident  occurred  on  the  30tr.  ult.  to  the  stage 
in  which  several  of  the  members  of  congress  were 
passengers  on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  government, 
from  the  wast.  Near  Mount  Sterling  Ohio,  the  stage 
capsized  and  was  precipitated  twenty  feet  down  a 
precipice.  Messrs.  Caruthers  and  Gentry  repre- 
sentatives of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, representatives,  and  Mr.  Smith,  senator  of 
Indiana,  were  detained  on  the  road  in  consequence  ol 
injuries  received.  None  ofthem,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
are  considered  as  dangerously  hurt. 


TEXAS. 

The  Austin  (Texas)  Gazette  publishes  the  treaty 
of  peace  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Shroud,  Wil- 
liams, and  Durst,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  that 
republic,  and  theCaddoes,  Ironies,  Boluxies,  and  Na- 
dargoes,  through  their  several  chiefs. 

The  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  expressed 
desire  of  these  tribes  for  peace. 

WEST  INDIES. 

' Emancipation  in  the  French  West  Indies. — 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, thus  announces,  under  date  of  1st  Nov.  that  the 
commission  charged  by  ministers  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  negro  emancipation  in  the  colonies,  had 
decided  in  its  favor. 

“The  French  Colonial  delegates  tilt  daily  in  the 
journals  against  the  plan  of  negro-emancipation — a 
measure  which  the  government  commission  under 
the  duke  de  Broglie  have  matured  on  paper.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  influential  editors  reply  to  the  dele- 
gates: “Your  struggles  and  the  counsels  and  remon- 

strances of  the  Colonial  authorities  are  vain;  eman- 
cipation must  be;  make  the  best  of  necessity.” — 
However,  amid  so  many  other  dilemmas  for  the  go- 
vernment, this  may  be  long  postponed  in  the  execu- 
tion.” 

Barbadoes.  The  brig  Antartic  brings  late  new 
from  Barbadoes.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  consi- 
derably. The  prospect  for  crops  was  good. 

Trinidad.  There  is  a prospect  of  great  judicial 
reform.  Trial  by  jury  and  the  English  law  of  evi- 
dence were  to  be  introduced  in  criminal  cases.  The 
emigration  to  Trinidad  from  the  Islands  still  continu- 
ed, principally  from  Anguilla,  which  had  been  inun- 
dated bv  a hurricane,  wly  "hA 

and  threatened  the  inhabitants  with  starvation.  The 


RESIGNATION  OF  J.  C.  CALHOUN,  Esq.  On 
the  3d  inst.  the  following  letter  was  recieved  and  read 
in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina: 

Fort  Hill,  Nov.  26,  1842. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives? 

It  is  my  intention  to  retire  from  the  senate,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  congress;  and,  as  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  state  to  fill  the  place  of  senator  in  advance,  to 
guard  against  the  contingency  of  a vacancy,  in  order 
that  the  legislature  may  have  the  opportunity  of  do- 
ing so  in  my  case,  I herewith  resigning  my-  place  of 
senator  in  congress,  to  take  effect  after  the  4th  of 
March  next. 

I avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  express  my  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  legislature  and  the  people  of 
the  state,  for  the  many  marks  of  confidence  I have 
received  from  them,  and  for  their  firm,  unwavering 
support,  in  the  many  trying  scenes,  through  which  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  pass  in  the  long  period  of  thirty- 
one  years  in  the  service  of  the  union. 

That  the  state  may  long  retain  her  high  standing 
in  the  union,  and  that  the  union  itself  with  our  free 
and  happy  and  glorious  institutions,  may  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  latest  generation,  shall,  to  my  last  breath, 
ever  be  my  ardent  prayer.  With  the  highest  respect, 
I am,  &c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Mr.  Memminger  moved,  by  a chaste  introduction, 
in  which  he  spoke  of  the  eminent  services  of  this 
distinguished  statesman,  and  the  lively  regret  which 
would  be  experienced  throughout  the  state,  when 
his  determination  to  retire  from  public  service  in  the 
United  States  senate  is  known,  that  a special  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  join  the  committee  of  the 
senate  to  consist  of  seven  members  to  take  into  con- 
■:J-  Utter,  which  was  accordingly  done. 


crop  of  Trinidad  exceeds  20,000  hhds. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Caracas.  A Crusade  preached  against  the  U.  States. 
A letter  from  Caracas  to  a gentleman  of  this  city, 
bearing  date  15th  of  October,  says: 

The  only  news  here  is  the  arrival  of  a bishop  and 
an  envoy  extraordinary  from  Santa  Anna,  of  Mexico, 
to  preach  a crusade  against  the  United  States,  and 
to  unite  all  the  South  American  Republics  against 
Brother  Jonjanan,  who,  he  attempts  to  prove,  in- 
tends conquering  all  from  Mexico  to  Chili,  on  the 
Pacific,  and  that  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  Mexi- 
co by  Santa  Anna,  as  the  proper  champion  of  the 
Spanish  race.  He  will  not  succeed  here.  He  next 
proceeds  to  Bogota,  and  then  through  all  these  coun- 
tries. 

The  envoy  is  publishing  articles  in  our  weekly  pa- 
pers to  raise  public  opinion  in  his  favor. 

The  bishop  calls  himself  Bishop  of  Yucatan,  which 
has  separated  from  Mexico.”  [ Eve  Post. 


DIPLOMATIC.  The  Baltimore  American  says: 
“Our  fellow  townsman,  Brantz  Mayer,  esq.,  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Mexico,  reached  this  city  on  Sa- 
turday evening.  Mr.  Mayer  has  come  home  on  a 
short  visit  to  his  relatives  and  friends,  after  which 
he  will  return  to  the  duties  of  his  post.  Those  du- 
ties, during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Mexico 
have  been  unusually  arduous  and  important,  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  questions  of  moment  which 
have  been  agitated  within  the  past  year  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  affair  of  the  Texan 
Santa  Fe  prisoners,  the  letter  of  Bocanegra,  and  the 
question  of  our  claims  upon  Mexico,  have  all  formed 
exciting  matters  for  diplomacy  to  settle.  That  they 
have  all  been  settled,  or  are  in  a fair  train  for  settle- 
ment, is  a circumstance  no  less  gratifying  than  it  is 
indicative  of  the  active  and  honorable  duties  of  our 
legation  at  Mexico;  and  in  the  discharge  of  those 
responsible  duties  we  know  that  Mr.  Mayer  has  not 
been  undistinguished. 


NATIONAL,  AFFAIRS. 


ARRIVAL  OF  GEN.  CASS  FROM  FRANCE. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Elisha  Hatheway,  jr.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  for  the  port  of  Hobart  Town, 
in  Van  Dieman’s  Land. 

CONGRESSMEN.  James  W.  Williams,  esq.  re- 
presentative from  the  district  composed  of  Hartford, 
Carroll  and  Baltimore  counties,  Maryland,  left  his 
residence  for  the  seat  of  government  on  the  2d  inst. 
and  was  found  lifeless  in  the  carriage  shortly  after, 
having  died  of  apoplexy.  He  had  a severe  attack  of 
the  same  character  whilst  speaker  of  the  house  of 
delegates  a few  years  since  at  Annapolis. 

Wm.  C.  Preston,  esq.  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
has  resigned  his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate.  A 
(communication  to  that  effect  addressed  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state,  was  laid  before  them  on  the  25th 
ult.  His  period  of  service  would  have  expired  on 
on  the  4th  March,  1843. 

The  bon.  George  McDuffie  has  been  elected  for 
the  remainder  of  his  term,  and  also  for  a further 
term  of  six  years  succeeding  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  (that  is  from  the  4th  of  March  next.) 


Amongst  the  passengers  of  the  steamer  Columbia, 
arrived  on  the  6th  at  Boston,  was  the  American 
minister  at  the  French  court,  gen.  Cass.  On  the  day 
previous  to  his  departure  from  Paris  a dinner  was 
given  to  the  general  by  about  a hundred  Americans 
resident  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Ledyard,  son-in-law  of  gen.  Cass,  remains  in 
Paris  as  charge  d' affairs. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS — Distririjtion  sales. — 
The  following  is  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
public  lands  for  the  half  year  from  the  1st  January 
to  the  30th  June,  1342,  obtained  as  follows: 


From  Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Alabama, 
Michigan, 


§12,534  27 
39,125  53 
402,163  06 
113,832  94 
48,295  69 
38,377  32 
32,518  52 
71,228  19 
15,494  68 

§743,570  20 


Wiskonsan,  7 
Iowa,  v 

Plorida,  ) 


43,646  50- 


Total,  §837,216  70 

I he  whole  expense,  consisting  of  sur- 
veying, expenses,  commission  to  re- 
ceivers and  registers,  the  5 per  cent, 
fund,  &c.  &c.  we  presume  amounts  to  275,072  52 
As  the  net  sum  directed  to  be  distributed 
to  the  states  under  the  then  existing 
Jaw,  is  . §562,144  18 

1 he  sum  has  been  apportioned  as  follows: 

States,  8fc.  Shares. 


Maine, 

New  Hampshire,  . 
Massachusetts,  . 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey,  . 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland,  . 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina,  . 
South  Carolina,  . 
Georgia, 

Alabama,  . 
Mississippi,  . 
Louisiana, 

Tennessee, 

Kentucky,  . - 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri,  . 
Arkansas, 

Michigan,  . 
Wiskonsan,  . 

Iowa, 

Florida, 

District  of  Columbia, 


17,554  90 
9,955  64 
25,807  92 
3,807  92 
10,945  43 
10,213  61 
84,974  15 
13,050  42 
60,313  27 
2,695  30 
15  187  54 
37,090  48 
22,917  97 
16,218  15 
20,256  43 
17,119  35 
10,410  19 
9,971  59 
26,446  68 
24,731  31 
53,157  53 
23,994  54 
16,654  33 
12,608  57 
3,134  60 
7,426  03 
1,082  45 
1,508  03 
1.545  96 
1,463  53 


Total 562,144  18 

We  see  it  noticed  that  one  or  two  of  the  states  have 
received  their  portion  of  the  above.  Two  or  three 
others  have  resolved  not  to  receive  their’s,  amongst 
them  are  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

i.>._  ..  aval  ter  uiiu,  janquirer  complains  at 

the  delay  of  the  land  office  department  in  taking  over 
four  months  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  above  divi- 
dend, which  it  alleges  ought  to  have  been  declared 
and  paid  according  to  law,  early  in  July.  This  delay 
they  attribute  to  political  motives  of  course — a de- 
sign to  influence  pending  elections,  &c. — and  alledge 
besides,  that  the  president  used  the.  power  which  the 
land  laws  repose  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  of  or- 
dering public  sales  of  the  lands  at  discretion,  in  such 
a way,  as  manifestly  to  diminish'the  amount  of  re- 
ceipts on  this  account  during  the  period  that  the  dis- 
tribution act  was  in  force — no  public  sales  being  made 
during  the  period. 

■ “If,”  says  the  Enquirer,  “those  lands  had  been  put 
into  market  so  as  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of 
emigration,  the  sum  now  to  be  distributed  would 
have  amounted  to  millions  instead  of  a few  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  share  of  New  York  would 
have  been  ten  times  “eighty-five  thousand.”  *.  * * 
“Those  who  have  observed  the  government  adver- 
tisements of  land  sales  during  this  year,  and  who 
know  the  actual  demand  at  the  west  will  need  no 
details  of  proof.  Our  lands,  instead  of  being  expos- 
ed to  regular  sale  to  the  profit  of  the  land  fund,  and 
the  advantage  of  willing  purchasers  at  fair  competi- 
tion, have  been  purposely,  wilfully  withheld  from 
sale,  and  abandoned  to  the  squatters  who  will  taka 
by  force  what  they  cannot  buy.” 

The  Portland  Advertiser  of  the  29th  ult.  contains 
similar  complaints  of  the  president  having  designed- 
ly kept  back  the  public  lands  from  market  “until  af- 
ter he  had  checked  the  system  of  distribulion” — and 
adds,  “There  is  the  more  reason  to  believe  this  from 
I the  fact  that  as  soon  as  there  appeared  any  danger 
that  congress  would  pass  a tariff  bill  and  thereby 
| leave  the  land  bill  in  force,  the  organs  of  the  presi- 
dent openly  declared  that  he  would  withhold,  or  at 
i least  urged  that  he  should  suspend  the  sales'  as  far 
as  possible,  until  congress  should  be  brought  to 
! terms.  At  any  rate  it  is  true,  there  were  but  scanty 
i sales  while  the  distribution  bill  was  going  to  take 
' effect.  Now,  the  president  has  thrown  vast  quanti- 
ties into  market  at  once.  He  advertises  to  be  sold 
I between  the  2d  of  January  and  the  6th  of  March 
next,  upwards  of  five  millions  of  acres,  which  will 
j amount  -at  the  minimum  price  alone,  to  more  than  six 
[ millions  and  a half  of  dollars!'1 
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The  receipts  from  the  1st  July  to  the  period  of  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act,  when  the  distribution  ceas- 
ed, have  not  yet  been  published — probably  not  ascer- 
tained. They  are  estimated  at  about  §184,000. 

The  Platte  (Mo.)  Eagle  says  that  great  numbers 
of  emigrants  are  daily  arriving  in  the  upper  counties 
of  the  Platte  purchase,  and  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  section  will  be  covered  by  pre-emption. 

RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO.— The  U.  States 
steamer  Missouri,  capt.  Newton,  reached  below  New 
Orleans  on  the  22d  ult.  in  three  and  a half  days  from 
Vera  Cruz.  She  brought  as  passengers  Brantz 
Mater,  Esq.  secretary  of  legation,  P.  A.  Southall, 
bearer  of  despatches  from  our  minister  at  Mexico, 
sir  Timoteo  Haalilio,  private  secretary  of  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Richards,  his  interpreter;  and  six  of  the  Santa  Fe 
prisoners. 

From  various  sources  entitled  to  credit,  we  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  tho  difficulties  existing  between 
the  United  States  government  and  that  of  Mexico  are 
in  a fair  way  of  amicable  and  speedy  adjustment. 
The  Diario  del  Gobicmo  of  the  5th  ult.  takes  great 

Eleasure  in  stating  that  all  the  existing  difficulties 
etween  the  United  States  and  Mexico  had  been  set- 
tled. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  states  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  despatches  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment is  not  known,  but  from  all  that  can  be  learnt 
from  private  letters,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  all  our  pending  difficulties  in  relation  to  claims 
of  American  citizens  will  be  most  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged upon  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  and 
interest  of  our  country. 

The  Philadelphia  Gazette,  on  the  authority  of  a 
private  letter  from  Mexico  to  a gentleman  of  Phila- 
delphia, dated  the  8lh  November,  states  that  a treaty 
had  just  been  concluded  between  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment and  our  minister,  general  Waddy  Thompson, 
for  the  payment  of  the  awards  made  by  the  late 
convention  at  Washington.  The  payments  to  be 
made  in  instalments  of  one-twentieth  every  three 
months,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Mexican  custom 
house  and  some  of  the  taxes  are  pledged  to  the  Ame- 
rican government  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  ship  Delaware,  capt.  Macauley, 
(flag  ship  of  commodore  Morris),  was  atRio  Janeiro, 
Sth  October;  the  United  States  schooner  Enterprise, 
to  sail  about  15th  for  Montevideo. 

Oox..,r,r,r>m'  R>i!Rnv  has  relinquished  the  station 
of  governor  of  the  naval  asylum  on  the  tScnuyimn, 
with  a view,  it  is  said,  to  retire  into  private  life. 

Lieutenant  Wilkes.  We  learn  from  the  National 
Intelligencer  that  four  suits  in  trespass,  vi  et  armis, 
for  assault  and  battery,  and  false  imprisonment,  have 
been  instituted  in  the  United  Slates  circuit  court,  now 
sitting  in  that  city,  against  lieutenant  Wilkes,  late 
commander  of  the  exploring  expedition.  The  wrongs 
complained  of  are  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
on  board  the  United  States  ship  Vincennes,  during 
her  late  cruise.  Lieutenant  W.  has  entered  bail  in 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  in  each  case. 

The  sloop-of-war  Falmouth,  captain  Macintosh, 
was  the  only  United  States  government  vessel  left  by 
the  Missouri  at  Vera  Cruz.  She  was  expected  to 
leave  shortly  for  New  Orleans  with  §250,000  in 
specie. 

The  Sandwich  Chief,  whose  arrival  in  the 
steamer  Missouri  is  noticed  above,  is  spoken  of  in  a 
letter  from  an  officer  in  the  United  States  ship  Fal- 
mouth, at  Vera  Cruz,  as  follows.  “Mr.  Richards, 
an  American  missionary  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
has  politely  offered  to  be  the  bearer  of  any  communi- 
cations the  officers  may  place  in  his  charge.  He  is 
travelling  in  company  with  the  Chief  of  the  Island  for 
which  he  was  missionary.  The  Chief  visited  the  ship 
yesterday,  and  was  received  by  the  captain  and  offi- 
cers, and  shown  by  them  every  mark  of  respect.  He 
is  very  thick  set,  and  stands  about  five  feet  nine  in- 
ches, complexion  like  that  of  an  Indian,  and  short 
straight  black  hair.  He  is  going  to  Washington,  New 
York,  London,  Paris,  and  all  the  fashionable  cities  of 
the  east,  and  return  home  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn. 
Pic- left  his  residence  on  the  15th  July  last,  and  came 
by  the  way  of  Panama,  and  will  loave  in  a day  or  two 
for  Havana,  in  the  English  mail  steamer  Thames, 
.and  from  thence  to  Savannah,  Charleston,  or  New 
York.” 

The  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown,  has  an  area  of 
one  hundred  acres,  which  is  enclosed  on  the  land  side 
by  a wall  twelve  feet  high.  The  dry  dock  in  this 
yard,  is  three  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  in  length, 
eighty  feet  in  width,  and  thirty  feet  in  depth.  Its 
cost  was  six  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eighty- 
nine  dollars.  Vessels  requiring  repairs,  are  floated 
in  by  fhe  tide,  and  then  left  dry  in  the  dock. 


THE  ARMY. 

United  States  dragoons.  The  ship  Napier  has 
reached  N.  Orleans  from  Baltimore,  with  capts.  Lloyd 
J.  Beale,  and  C.  A.  May,  and  about  170  men  attach- 
ed to  the  1st  and  2d  dragoons,  andlieuts.  Thompson, 
Saunders,  Hamilton,  Mason,  Hammond,  Noble,  An- 
derson and  Stanton.  Those  of  the  1st  regiment  are 
on  their  wayjto  Jefferson  barracks,  Missouri,  such  as 
belong  to  the  2d  regiment  are  to  be  stationed  at  Fort 
Jessup,  Baton  Rouge,  Fort  Towson,  and  the  Falls  of 
Ouachita. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


VERMONT. 

Slavery.  The  annexed  resolutions  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  both  branches  of  the  Vermont  legis- 
lature: 

Resolved,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives , 

1.  That  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  we  do  protest  against  the  admis- 
sion into  the  union,  of  any  state  whose  constitution 
tolerates  domestic  slavery,  or  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  or  any  other  territory,  in  which  slavery  exists. 

2.  That  we  believe  that  congress  have  the  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  district  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  if  congress  refuse  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  removed  from  that  district,  to  a 
place  where  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  do  not  exist. 

3.  That  we  believe  congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  between  the  seve- 
ral states  in  this  union,  and  to  make  such  laws  as  shall 
effectually  prevent  this  trade,  and  ought  to  exercise 
this  power. 

4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  amended,  so  as  to  prevent  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  in  any 
form  or  manner. 

5.  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed,  and 
our  representatives  be  requested,  to  present  the  fore- 
going resolutions  to  their  respective  houses  in  con- 
gress, and  to  use  their  influence  to  carry  out  the 
principles  thereof. 

6.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested  to 
transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each 
of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Tnncrtw  TBIAl.a,  To  Jhft  iiidlrUmAni  uorainst  Col. 

Cooley,  charging  turn  with  the  c.-,-Iie  ofliigh  treason 
for  taking  his  seat  as  a representative  in  the  legisla- 
ture, under  the  people’s  constitution,  he  put  in  the 
plea  of  justification,  setting  forth  that  that  constitu- 
tion was  the  paramount  law  of  the  state,  because  it 
was  adopted  by  13,944  votes,  being  a majority  of  all 
the  voters,  and  the  act  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 
To  this  plea  the  acting  government  have  replied,  de- 
nying the  fact  these  13,944  votes  were  cast  for  that 
constitution.  It  being  incumbent  on  Col.  Cooley  to 
prove  his  plea,  Samuel  Y.  Atwell,  esq.  his  counsel, 
has  moved  the  court  for  a writ  of  duces  tecum,  to  be 
directed  to  the  two  secretaries  of  the  people’s  consti- 
tion,  summoning  them  to  appearand  bring  with  them 
into  court,  as  evidence,  all  the  original  votes- cast  for 
and  against  the  poople’s  constitution,  which  writ  was 
granted.  Mr.  Atwell  has  also  taken  out  writs  of 
summons  directed  to  every  moderator  and  to  every 
clerk  who  officiated  at  the  several  town  meetings 
held  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  convention 
which  framed  the  people’s  constitution,  and  writs  of 
summons  directed  to  every  moderator  and  every  clerk 
who  officiated  at  the  several  town  meetings  held  for 
receiving  the  votes  for  and  against  the  adoption  of 
that  constitution,  requiring  the  attendance  of  all  of 
them  as  witnesses. 

It  is  stated  that  if  the  above  evidence  is  not  deem- 
ed sufficient,  the  defendant  is  determined  to  summon 
every  individual  of  the  13,944  voters  as  witnesses. 

MARYLAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  A meeting  of  the 
stockholders  took  place  on  the  3d  instant.  M.  C. 
Sprigg,  esq.  resigned  the  presidency,  and  general 
Wm.  Gibbs  IVIcJNeill  was  unammousiy  elected  to 
that  station. 

This  movement  is  calculated  to  reinspire  the 
friends  of  that  important  improvement,  and  brighten 
the  prospects  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  Ail  ar- 
rangement was  in  agitation  at  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature,  which  failed  only  in  consequence  of  a 
trifling  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  on  the 
instant  when  the  constitution  terminated  the  session, 
and  with  that,  the  prospects  of  progressing  with  the 
canal  during  the  year.  That  arrangement  contem- 
plated enlisting  the  services  of  this  talented  engi- 


neer, who  it  was  understood  would  bring  with  him 
towards  the  completion  of  the  canal  to  the  Mines  of 
Allegany,  the  confidence  and  capital  of  those  who 
bad  tested  his  capacities,  integrity,  and  activity  in 
other  and  similar  undertakings,  and  with  the  aid 
of  whom,  contracts  could  be  effected  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  in  a short  space  of  time,  provided 
the  state  and  the  company  would  secure  to  those  who 
now  made  advances,  the  first  proceeds  of  the  work 
after  its  completion,  to  an  amount  adequate  to  the 
investment  thus  made.  As  neither  the  state  nor  the 
company  have  the  means  at  command  to  carry  on 
the  work,  this  is  as  eligible  a disposition  as  could 
be  effected  under  such  circumstances.  The  state 
will  not  be  required  to  make  any  further  advances — 
the  canal  will  be  completed  to  the  mines,  and  so  soon 
as  the  trade  upon  it  shall  realize  beyond  the  interest 
of  what  it  costs  now  to  complete  it,  the  state  will 
begin  to  receive  returns  for  the  heavy  investment 
already  made  towards  its  accomplishment. 

The  Baltimore  American  of  the  6th  inst.  says: 

A highly  respected  friend  has  sent  us  a communi- 
tion  on  this  subject  in  which  this  appointment  is  thus 
spoken  of:  “General  McNeill  is  well  known  in  this 
state,  and  is  distinguished  throughout  the  union  for 
his  talent  and  efficiency.  As  an  engineer  his  skill 
and  success  have  been  eminently  proved  in  more 
than  one  of  the  great  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment. In  all  requirements  of  judicious  economy  and 
financial  administration,  with  an  energy  which  is 
daunted  by  no  difficulties,  he  is  esteemed  remarka- 
bly competent  for  the  position  to  which  he  is  now  cal- 
led. Upon  such  auspices  we  hope  soon  to  see  this 
important  work  in  a train  of  completion. 

Much  for  the  revenue  of  Maryland  is  expected 
from  the  canal  when  finished,  and  in  England  it  is 
looked  to  as  the  primary  and  sure  resource  to  our 
state  for  payment  of  her  debt.  All  then  must  regard 
with  deep  interest  any  movement  toward  such  a con- 
summation, who  cherish  the  interests  of  Maryland, 
and  are  anxious  for  the  day  when  she  may  be  restor- 
ed to  her  credit,  blighted  as  it  now  is.  The  legisla- 
ture we  trust  will  co-operate  with  the  canal  compa- 
ny in  furthering  the  achievement  of  the  enterprise. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  its  approaching  session  some 
expedient  may  be  adopted  for  such  an  end,  especially 
if  (as  was  the  case  with  the  bills  of  the  last  session) 
it  proposes  the  execution  of  the  work  without  adding 
to  the  debt  of  the  slate. 

The  appointment  of  Gen.  McNeill  is  a subject  of 
congratulation  on  another  account.  It  shows  that  no 
political  influences  have  tow--;  - ’ , , . , % 

the  tr>'c*  ~e  o^,bl  ueu  me  appq!U1Hi,e"" 

„ oi  presiding  over  so  great  a project.  Corl- 
nectecf  as  it  is,  so  .yriunj,  nfin  mb  koinu,  „r 

state — her  honor  as  a debtor  and  her  relief  under 
heavy  taxation — all  partizan  bias  should  be  excluded 
from  the  councils  which  regulate  this  important  state 
enterprise.” 

It  is-dl’e  to  Mr.  Sprigg  the  retiring  officer,  to  say, 
that  htf  administration  of  the  concerns  of  the  compa- 
ny,  so  lar  as  we  have  ascertained,  has  been  as  efficient- 
arid  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  expected  of  him. 
with  the  means  atffiis  disposal,.  He.  is  not  a profes- 
sional engineer,  ho  wever,  nor-  so  familiar  with  du- 
ties which  lire  station  under  such  embarrassments  as 
it  has  had  to  labor  against,  required,  in. order  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  capitalists  who  were  will- 
ing to  adventure,  provided  gen.  McNeill  had  charge 
of  the  enterprize.  ' Mr.  Sprigg  under  such  circum- 
stances did  not  hesitate  to  resign. 


VIRGINIA. 

Reprisals.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
says: — The  authorities  of  Virginia  are  now  exacting 
on  all  vessels  bound  to  New  York  which  put  into 
their  waters,  a sum  of  money  varying  from  three  to 
ten  dollars.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Norfolk 
has  fast  sailing  vessels  with  which  he  boards  all  ves- 
sels passing  out  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  whether  they 
anchor  or  not.  Vessels  driven  in  by  stress  of  wea- 
ther are  not  compelled  to  pay. 

This  results  from  the  refusal  of  governor  Sevygrd 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  for  the  delivery  of 
three  persons  charged  with  the  offence  of  enticing 
slaves  to  abscond  from  Virginia.  This  is  an  unhappy 
alternative. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Debt  of  Pennsylvania,  about  §40,000,000. 
As  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  in  a financial  point 
of  view,  is  every  day  becoming  more  interesting,  the 
following  outline  of  the  actual  position  of  the  state, 
gleaned  from  authentic  sources,  possesses  considera- 
ble importance.  She  owes  a debt,  contracted  chiefly 
to  make  her  internal  improvements,  of  mere  than 
thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing sums. 

6 per  cents.  §1,829,059  37;  5 per  cents.  §32,788,- 
167  10;  per  cents.  §200,000;  4 per  cents,  (tempo- 
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rarv)  £15,000 — making  a total  of  $34,822,226  47 — 
bearing  an  interest  of  $1,659, 9&2  67.  _ 

> 1 Add  6 per  cent,  stock  issued  for  interest  unpaid 
in  July  last,  $874,118  71,  bearing  an  interest  of  $48,- 

«£  Claims  of  domestic  creditors  under  the  act  of 
June  7,  1842,  filed  already,  $1,159,041  65;  yet  to  be 
filed,  (estimated)  $200,000— making  a total  of  $1,- 
359,041  65,  bearing  an  interest  of  $81,542  49. 

3.  Relief  notes  issued  on  the  responsibility^  the 
state,  $2,206,650  68— interest  one  per  cent  till  funded, 
$22,066  40,  making  a total  of  principal,  $39,262,037  51, 
and  of  interest  $1,864,238  56.  tv  -v. 

There  has  also  been  received,  under  the  Distribu- 
tion act  of  congress,  $2,867,514  78,  to  -which  has 
been  recently  added  another  receipt  of  about  $63,- 
000,  but  these  require  no  provision  for  interest,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  the  state  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
imburse them. 

The  debt  is  distributed  as  follows— according  to 
the  published  statement  of  the  2d  July,  1842,  when 
the  whole  stood  at  $34,454,356  47. 

Domestic  held  in  nn 

Pennsylvania  89,635,61 3 47  England  S20,02G,4o8  00 
New  York  417,856  00 
Massachusetts  129,000  00 
Dist.  Columbia  86,220  00 
Virginia  54,700 

Delaware  76,180  00 

Indiana  67,500  00 

South  Carolina  59,987  00 
Maryland  24,900  00 

New  Jersey  1 3,994  0 0 
Ohio  10,000  00 

Illinois  7,700  00 

North  Carolina  2,500  00 
Secretary  of  war 

of  the  U.  S.,  for 
j.  sundry  Indian 


Holland 
France 
West  Indies 
Switzerland 
Portugal 


1,822,266  00 
570,000  00 
563.161  00 
239.677  00 
250,803  00 


, E. India  &China  147,968  00 


Mexico 
C-inada 
Italy 

Denmark 

Spain 

Halifax,  N.  S. 


40,700  00 
30,588  00 
30,525  00 
6,000  00 

5.000  00 

3.000  00 


tribes 


100,000  00 

1,716,150  47 


©23,736,206  00 


The  domestic  creditors  and  the  holders  of  relief 
notes  being  probably  all  Pennsylvanians,  these  two 
sums  must  be  added  to  the  class  of  Pennsylvania 
holders — so  that  speaking  generally,  the  debt  amounts 
to  thirty-nine  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-tvvo 
dollars,  of  which  Pennsylvania  holds  thirteen  mil- 
lions— the  other  states  one  million — and  foreigners 
twenty-five  millions.  In  this  statement  there  may  be 
room  for  some  changes,  but  for  the  present,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  speak  of  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania,  as  being 
thirty-nine  millions  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  dol- 
lars, hearing  an  interest  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  dollars. — Bicknell's  Reporter. 


The  sum  of  $214,765  of  the  state  interest  is  paya- 
ble in  London,  in  sterling  money.  If  ten  per  cent  be 
added  to  this  for  exchange  and  bankers’ commissions, 

the  whole  yearly  interest  will  amount  to  $526,341, 
equal  to  5 1-3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

LOUISIANA. 

Court  House  Burnt.  The  court  house  of  Wash- 
ington parish  was  destroyed  by  fire  a few  nights  ago. 
The  records  of  the  district  court  were  lost  in  the 
conflagration. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  Little  Rock  on  the 
7tn  inst.  Gen.  Samuel  Adams  was  chosen  president 
of  the  senate,  and  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Collins  speaker  of 
the  house.  Gov.  Yell,  in  his  message,  recommends 
the  winding  up  of  the  state  bank. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hemp.  The  Louisville  Journal  says,  there  is  now 
annually  consumed  by  the  manufactories  in  that  city 
about  2,500  tons  of  hemp — that  an  active  demand 
exists  there  for  the  article  at  $4  per  cwt.,  and  not  a 
pound  is  on  sale. 

0111°. 

Building  in  Cincinnati.  The  Cincinnati  Repub- 
lican says,  that  over  six  hundred  brick  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  that  city  during  the  present  year — 
but  adds  that  some  two  hundred  of  them  are  still 
without  roofs,  for  the  putting  on  of  which  a few  days 
of  pleasant  weather  is  earnestly  asked  for  by  the 
builders. 

State  Loan.  The  New  York  Tribune  of  Satur- 
day says — “A  loan  of  $200,000  redeemable  in  1860, 
was  privately  offered  yesterday  by  the  state  of  Ohio, 
and  was  taken,  we  understand,  by  the  Cincinnati 
banks.  The  rate  has  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  69  or  less.  The  highest  bid  by  par- 
ties here  is  understood  to  have  been  67j.  The  loan 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  temporary 
loans  made  to  the  slate  by  the  banks.” 

Thanksgiving. — The  governor  has  appointed  the 
22d  of  this  month  to  be  observed  as  a day  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  in  that  state. 

INDIANA. 

State  Scrip.  We  understand  that  this  paper  is 
depreciating  every  day  in  Cincinnati.  The  effort 
made  by  brokers,  at  blowing  it,  up  for  the  purpose  of 
sticking  it  on  the  Iloosiers,  has  proved  an  entire 


all  dressed  in  red,  and  shipped  away  at  the  public 
charges  some  2,000  miles,  of  say  only  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  fed  there  till  wanted. 

And  now,  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
are  thirty  similar  French  artizans,  from  a French 
Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner  wending,  till  at  length  af- 
ter infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come  into  actual 
juxtaposition;  and  thirty  stand  fronting  thirty,  each 
with  a gun  in  his  hand.  Straightway  the  word  ‘fire’ 
is  given,  and  they  blow  the  souls  out  of  one  another; 
and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk,  useful  craftsmen,  the 
world  has  sixty  dead  carcasses,  which  it  must  bury 
and  anew  shed  tears  for.  Had  these  men  any  quar- 
rel? Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  smallest!  They 
lived  far  enough  apart;  were  the  entirest  strangers. 
Nay,  in  so  wide  a universe  there  was  even  uncon- 
sciously by  commerce,  some  mutual  helpfulness  be- 
tween them.  How  then?  Simpleton! — their  govern- 
ors had  fallen  out,  and  instead  of  shooting  one  ano- 
ther, bad  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blockheads 
“shoot.” 

POLITICAL  ABOLITION.  The  number  of  abo- 
lition votes  polled  at  the  recent  election  in  the  state 
of — 


Abolition. 

Total  votes. 

New  York,  was 

7,262 

401,420 

Massachusetts 

6,179 

114,339 

Michigan,  about 

1,500 

say  45,000 

Ohio 

5,403 

260,088 

Vermont 

2,093 

53,425 

22,437 

874,272 

In  these  five  slates,  which  are  the  strongholds  of 
the  abolitionists,  their  vote  amounts  to  about  2^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  votes.  In  the  country 
at  large  not  more  than  1 per  cent.  This  is  the  result 
of  some  eight  or  ten  years’  hard  work.  And,  what  is 
more,  the  laborers  appear  to  be  greatly  encouraged 
by  their  success.  [Jour.  Com. 

WESTERN  RAIL  ROAD.  The  Boston  Trans- 
cript gives  the  following  statement  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts on  this  road  for  each  month  of  1840,  1841  and 

1 Q4O. 

1840.  1841.  1842. 

Opened  66  Gradually  opened  Opened 


CtCiL  ■X/’--. 


Coal.  The  Montgomery  Advertiser  says,  that 
some  coal  has  been  brought  to  that  city,  procured  in 
St.  Clair  county,  on  the  Coosa  river.  The  coal  was 
first  found  in  the  bed  of  a small  creek.  The  place 
where  it  was  procured  lies  about  ten  miles  from  the 

nVDEBT.  We  copy  from  a Tuscaloosa  paper  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  table,  furnished  by  the  cashier  of 
the  state  bank  of  Alabama,  showing  the  entire  amount 
of  indebtedness  incurred  by  that  state  for  banking 
capital. 

Amount  R.  Pay.  Jut.  due.  At  Am.  hit. 

ISSUED  TO  STATE  BANK,  TUSCALOOSA. 


100,000,- 

*208,7 1 1 , 

■ 400,000, 

166,000, 

166,000, 

*208,711, 

1 991,000, 

300.000, 

618.000, 

333.000, 

300.000, 
*208,711, 

600,000, 

82,000, 

417.000, 

190.000, 
*208,711, 

469.000, 

500.000, 

159.000, 
*208,711, 

1 000,000, 
’500,000, 


6, 

5, 

5, 

6, 
6, 
5, 
5, 
5, 

5, 

6, 

5. 

5, 

5, 

5, 

5, 

6, 
5, 
5, 

5, 

6, 

5, 

5. 


1859,  April  1,  Oci.  1,  N.  York,  6000 
1858,  Jan.  1,  July  1,  London,  10,435 
1866,  Jan.  1,  July  1,  London,  20,000 
BRANCH  AT  MOBILE. 

1844,  June  1, 

1844,  July  16, 

1858,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 

1863,  May  1,  Nov.  1, 

1866,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 

1866,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 

BRANCH  AT  MONTGOMERY. 

1844,  Oct.  10,  London,  19,980 

1852,  May  1,  Nov.  1, 

1858,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 

1863,  May  1,  Nov.  1, 

1866,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 

1866,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 


London,  9,960 
London,  9,960 
London,  10,435 
N.  York,  99,000 
N.  York,  15,000 
London,  30,900 


N.  York,  15,000 
London,  10,435 
N.  York,  25,000 
N.  York,  4,100 
London,  20,000 


A Whig  State  Convention  is  to  be  held  at  Indi- 
anapolis on  the  17th  of  January  next,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  candidates  for  governor  and  lieut. 
governor. 

MISSOURI. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  met  on  the  21st  ult. 
In  the  house,  col.  Sterling  Price  was  elected  speaker, 
and  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Houston  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. The  governor’s  message  is  a very  long  docu- 
ment. 

FLORIDA. 

The  times.  Matters  are  in  a very  deranged  con- 
dition in  Middle  Florida.  The  Tallahassee  S!ar  says 
that  there  are  1278  cases  set  down  for  trial  on  the 
civil  docket  before  the  supreme  court  now  in  session 
at  that  place.  The  Star  adds — “Property  will  not 
command  money — cotton,  the  great  staple  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  sold  for  cash  in  this  market. 
Houses  and  lands  are  valueless,  when  placed  in  com- 
petition with  dollars  and  cents.  Property  sold  under 
execution  at  this  time,  will  hardly  sell  for  sufficient 
to  pay  the  costs  of  suit,  sale,  and  the  fees  of  the 
officers.” 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

T - ly 

August 

September 

October 


November 

December 


miles. 

$5,021 

7,153 

6,218 

2,816 

8,750 

10,729 

O 

12,162 

16,582 

10,772 

$95,945 

8,300 

8,102 


more,  and  more.  155  miles. 


$8,080 

7,770 

10,275 

10;692 

12,006 

12,448 

1C,  dO  d 

22,522 

23,560 

20,843 

$144,690 

18,368 

19,251 


$28,300 

26,300 

30,700 

36,200 

41,900 

42.800 

19.800 

54.500 

58.500 
58,000 

$421,000 


5, 


BRANCH  AT  HUNTSVILLE. _ 
1344,  Nov.  1, 

1858,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 

1865,  May  1,  Nov.  1, 

1866,  .Tune  1,  Dec.  1, 

BRANCH  AT  DECATUR. 

1844,  Oct.  1, 

1858,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 
1863,  May  1,  Nov.  1, 
1865,  June  1,  Dec.  1, 

BANK  OF  MOBILE. 

1859,  Jan.  1,  July  1, 


London,  11,400 
London,  10,434 
N.  York,  23,450 
N.  Oris.,  25,000 

London,  0,510 
London,  10,435 
N.  York,  50,000 
N.  Oi  ls.,  25,000 

London,  30.000 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Annual  interest,  ©502,865 


600,000, 

89^834,005  debt. 

*One  fifth  part  of  £234,800,  negotiated  by  Alexander 
Rope,  Esq. 


WAR  DESCRIBED  BY  CARLYLE.  What, 
speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net  pur- 
port and  upshot  of  war?  To  my  own  knowledge,  for 
example  there  dwell  and  toil  in  the  British  village  of 

Dumdrudgo  usually  some  500  souls.  From  thoso} 

by  certain  “natural  enemies”  of  the  French,  there 
are  successively  selected  during  the  French  war,  say 
30  able  bodied  men.  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense 
has  suckled  and  nursed  them;  she  has  not  without 
difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood,  and 
even  trained  them  to  crafts,  so  that  one  can  weave, 
another  build,  another  hammer,  and  the  weakest  can 


stand  under  thirty  stone  avoirdupois.  Nevertheless, 
amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they  are  selected,  | tribute  to  the  great  end  in  view 


$112,347  $182,309 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  SCIENCE.  Last  sum- 
mer I announced  to  my  correspondents  and  to  the 
public  generally  that  a form  for  keeping  meteorolo- 
gical journals  would  be  prepared  and  sent  to  all  those 
fn  the  United  States,  Bermuda,  West  Indies,  Azores, 
and  the  Canadas  who  should  signify  a willingness  to 
co-operate  v/ith  me  in  my  endeavours  to  find  out  all 
the  phases  of  storms  which  occur  within  the  range  of 
the  wide  spread  simultaneous  observations  about  to 
be  established. 

I have  to  announce  now  that  the  “form  is  complet- 
ed, and  arrangements  are  made  to  strike  off"  a suffi- 
cient number  to  supply  all  who  shall  express  a wish  to 
aid  in  this  most  important  undertaking,  ft  is  my  in- 
tention to  lay  down  on  skeleton  maps  of  the  United 
States  by  appropriate  symbols  all  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  great  storms  which  come  wilhin  the 
range  of  our  simultaneous  observation;  and  thus  it  is 
hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  determine  the  shape  and 
size  of  all  storms,  whether  they  are  round  or  oblong; 
and  if  oblong,  whether  they  move  side-foremost  or  end- 
foremost  or  obliquely;  and  their  velocity  of  motion  and 
the  direction  which  they  take  in  all  the  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year;  the  course  that  the  wind  blofvs  in  and 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  storm;  the  fluctuation  of  the 
barometer  and  change  of  temperature  which  generally 
accompany  storms,  and  the  extent  to  which  their  in- 
fluence is  felt  beyond  their  borders. 

Now,  as  many  of  these  particulars  can  be  observed 
as  well  without  meteorogical  instruments  as  with  them 
it  is  manifest  that  all  who  will  send  me  a faitinul  ac- 
comt  of  the  winds  and  weather,  will  essentially  con- 
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too,  who  notice  great  storms,  may  be  of  much  service 
by  mentioning  the  time  of  greatest  violence,  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  time  of  change,  and  sending 
a paper  containing  the  account  to  the  surgeon  general’s 
office , Washington  city,  with  the  world  “meteorology” 
marked  on  the  corner  of  the  envelope.  All  papers 
and  journals  thus  directed  will  come  tomy  hands,  as  1 
am  now  attached  to  that  bureau,  and  after  being  care- 
fully collated  with  each  other,  will  be  deposited  in 
the  archives  of  that  office,  to  aid  the  future  meteoro- 
logist in  developing  laws  which  the  present  state  of 
the  science  may  not  enable  us  to  detect.  Let  none 
think  their  mite  too  insignificant  to  be  thrown  into  this 
common  treasury. 

Journals,  according  to  the  adopted  plan,  will  be  kept 
at  all  the  military  stations  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Navy  has  given  orders  for  the 
same  to  be  done  at  the  naval  stations  and  ships  of  war 
on  our  coast.  Forms  also  will  be  sent  to  all  the  light- 
houses and  floating  lights,  and  many  of  them  will  at 
least  keep  journals  of  the  wind  and  weather.  Go- 
vernor Reid,  of  Bermuda,  has  promised  to  send  me 
journals  from  that  island,  and  I have  the  promise 
of  various  journals  from  Canada,  Newfoundland, ’and 
Nova  Scotia. 

There  are  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States 
from  whom  I have  not  yet  had  such  promise;  but  I 
now  appeal  to  them  all  with  confidence  to  unite  in 
their  efforts  to  perfect  this  most  interesting  science. 

There  arc  one  hundred  and  three  colleges  in  these 
United  States  and  very  many  high  schools,  and  as  it 
is  known  that  barometric  fluctuations  accompany 
storms,  it  is  manifest  that  the  direction  in  which 
storms  move,  and  their  velocity,  may  be  ascertained 
by  observations  on  the  barometer  alone  made  at  these 
various  institutions.  The  number  of  observers 
cannot  be  too  great.  JAMES  P.  ESPY. 

Surgeon  gen's,  office,  Washington,  December  2,  1842. 


EXPEDITION  TO  LIBERIA. 


The  tide  seems  at  length  to  be  changing.  The 
opposition  which  the  Colonization  Society  has  had 
so  long  to  encounter,  from  those  unfriendly  to  the 
benevolent  object  of  the  association,  and  which  for 
man}'  years  seemed  absolutely  to  have  enveloped  the 
whole  colored  population  of  this  state,  in  an  invete- 
rate delusion,  appears  at  length  to  be  dissipating,  be- 
fore the  mild,  peaceable,  persevering  efforts  of  those 
who  have  never  intermitted  in  their  zeal  nor  slack- 
ened in  their  confidence  in  the  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment of  their  object. 

The  barque  Globe,  a fine  large  vessel  this  day 
leaves  the  port  of  Baltimore  for  Liberia,  havjntr  on 
board  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants,  thirty  of 
whom  go  to  Monrovia,  under  care  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  remainder  go  to  Cape 
Palmas,  under  care  of  the  Maryland  Colonization 
Society.  This  is  the  largest  expedition  that  has 
ever  left  for  that  destination,  and  this  would  have 
been  larger,  could  all  who  were  desirous  to  go,  have 
been  accommodated  and  the  means  had  been  ade- 
quate for  their  outfit.  There  is  now  distinctly  a 
growing  disposition  to  emigrate  in  that  direction. 
The  superiority  of  that  region  as  a home  for  the 
colored  people  will  soon  be  too  obvious  for  longer 
question.  The  colored  people  are  at  length  awak- 
ening to  those  advantages;  they  are  beginning  to 
look  for  a home  where  they  too  may  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom — and  where  they  may  have  a 
country  of  their  own. 


How  it  has  happened,  that  they  have  so  long  been 
blind  to  their  own  interest,  might  be  accounted  for, 
but  we  refrain  from  that  topic.  The  proper  means 
of  undeceivingthem,  were  obvious,  but  required  time. 
The  daWning  of  that  day  is  beginning  to  gild  the 
horizon.  Time  has  been  afforded  to  test  the  scheme 
of  colonization — and  now,  those  of  themselves  who 
have  experienced  the  benefits  of  the  change,  come 
from  Liberia,  and  show  them  the  truth — and  they  that 
hear  and  see,  have  hard  work  indeed  to  remain 
doubtful,  with  the  aid  of  all  their  prejudices  and 
misdirected  determination.  They  may  have  resist- 
ed the  testimony  of  one  or  two — ,but  a tide  of  testi- 
mony a stream  of  light  and  truth,  will  penetrate 
and  convince  even  the  most  obdurate. 

A lew  days  since  we  came  up  the  Chesapeake  bay 
in  a steamboat,  on  board  of  which  were  some  thirty 
odd  of  those  emigrants  on  their  way  from  Dorches- 
ter county,  Md.,  to  take  passage  for  Liberia  in  the 
Globe.  They  consisted  of  as  fine  hearty  looking, 
decently  dressed,  intelligent,  and  well  behaved  co- 
lored people,  as  any  part  of  the  state  could  parade, 
men,  women,  and  children,  several  of  the  former  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
elderly  man  who  was  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Providence  to  induce  them  to  make  this  movement. 
11  is  name  we  know  not,  but  learned  from  his  own 
lips  that  he  was  amongst  the  first  to  break  through 


the  prejudices  that  existed  amongst  his  coloured 
brethren  to  the  colonization  scheme.  He  determin- 
ed to  risk  the  change,  and  embarked  some  years  ago 
for  Cape  Palmas.  So  well  was  he  satisfied  with  the 
result,  that  he  considered  it  a duty  to  return  and  en- 
deavor to  induce  such  of  his  connections  and  others 
as  might  have  confidence  in  his  statements,  to  better 
their  condition  also.  Many  knew  him,  and  were 
anxious  to  learn  the  result  of  his  enterprize.  Forty 
odd  heard  and  believed,  and  agreed  to  accompany 
him  back  to  Cape  Palmas.  A few  of  the  number 
have  been  prevented  from  doing  so.  The  others  are 
now  on  board  the  Globe.  This  plain  old  man, 
though  ovideutly  having  good  strong  common  sense, 
seemed  to  have  little  education — no  pretensions  to 
tact, — or  gift  of  the  gab.  It  was  the  simple  influ- 
ence of  truth — .the  obvious  matter  of  fact  which  he 
preached  from  his  own  experience,  that  produced 
more  effect  than  the  sermons  of  all  the  salaried 
agents  that  the  colonization  society  ever  employed. 

As  illustrating  in  his  simple  way  the  change  which 
had  been  remarked  in  his  own  appearance  and  man- 
ners by  a transition  from  a servile  state  to  a 
sphere  where  he  had  expanded  into  the  dimensions, 
and  regained  the  upright  attitude  and  independent 
mein  which  distinguish  a free  man,  from  a ser- 
vant— “I  thought  it  wbuld  never  do  ’mong  my  old 
acquaintance  to  keep  up  my  head  so,  when  I got 
back  ’mong  ’em.  They  would  think  I had  got  above 
myself,  and  was  a fool.  So  I got  down  again, — -and 
down  so  low  too,  that  I must  hurry  home,  for  I ne- 
ver could  get  up  again  here — I never  expect  to  leave 
Liberia  again — never  want  to.  That’s  the  place  for 
colored  people.  There  I can  be  a man,  big  as  any 
body.  We  have  a country  of  our  own  there,  same 
as  white  people  have  here, — to  take  care  of,  and  to 
defend,  if  necessary — I have  my  gun  there,  and  in- 
tend to  have  my  dog,  too.  See,  there  is  one  Mr. 

gave  me,  I’m  taking  out.  The  last  thing  our 

people  charged  me  when  I came  away,  was  to  bring 
some  dogs  to  catch  the  game  for  them  when  they 
wound  it.  Wc  must  kill  a deer  or  we  never  get  him, 
if  we  wound  him  he  escapes  in  the  thickets.  Plenty 
of  deer  there.  We  have  trouble  to  keep  them  out 
of  our  crops.  Shoot  them  any  day.  Always  have 
fine  sport  with  them  after  we’ve  done  mustering.” 
His  account  of  their  system  of  education,  and  of 
their  obedience  to  the  laws  was  truly  grateful. 

The  Baltimore  American  says:  “Among  the  emi- 
grants to  go  out  in  the  expedition  now  about  to  sail 
is  a very  respectable  colored  man  named  Lauder, 
from  St.  Mary’s  county.  He  is  advanced  in  years 
and  possessed  of  property,  yet  having  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  truth  of  the  accounts  he  has  heard  of  the 

pluoplyi  Itj  \/f  tLv/  owlooj-  Oujjo  r aluiuo,  L o Lao 

made  his  arrangements  to  go;  and  with  his  family 
and  connections  and  neighbors,  he  has  brought  about 
fifty  persons  who  are  now  here  awaiting  the  depar- 
ture of  the  expedition. 

The  address  of  Dr.  McGill,  colonial  physician  at 
Cape  Palms,  now  in  this  city  and  who  went  from 
Baltimore,  a lad,  some  sixteen  years  ago  to  Liberia, 
was  listened  to  with  much  interest  by  an  attentive 
auditory  in  the  crowded  galleries  of  the  Light  street 
church  some  weeks  ago  at  a public  meeting  held 
there.  The  speaker  afforded  in  his  own  person  one  of 
the  best  illustrations  that  could  be  given  of  the  be- 
neficent results  of  colonization.  His  discourse  was 
marked  by  intelligence,  propriety,  and  self-pos- 
session; and  the  accounts  winch  he  gave  of  the 
flourishing  community  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
colored  men  lived  in  freedom,  administering  their 
own  laws,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try, were  in  the.  highest  degree  interesting  as  com- 
ing from  a respectable  and  observant  man  who  had 
himself  witnessed  and  experienced  the  things  which 
he  spoke  of.  He  asked  his  colored  friends  in  the 
galleries  what  benefit  they  had  derived  from  the  agi- 
tations of  the  abolitionists?  Had  not  the  police  laws 
become  more  rigid  on  account  of  the  abolition  move- 
ments? When  riots  took  place  in  New  York , Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Cincinnati,  growing  out  of  aboli- 
tion excitements,  had  not  the  colored  people  al- 
ways been  the  victims?  So  it  would  ever  be.  The 
colored  race  must  not  expect  at  any  time  an  equal 
participation  in  social  and  political  rights  in  this 
country.  The  freedom  of  those  who  were  called 
free  amongst  them  was  only  a nominal  freedom. 

In  alluding  to  Canada,  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
as  places  to  which  the  free  colored  people  had  been 
urged  to  go.  Dr.  McGill  observed  that  in  both  of  those 
quarters  the  white  race  was  in  the  ascendancy,  and 
would  keep  it;  in  neither  place  could  the  black  man 
enjoy  actual  freedom.  Africa  was  the  only  spot  for 
them.  There  they  were  in  a country  occupied  only  by 
people  of  their  own  color.  The  climate  itself  was  a 
protection  to  them;  for,  while  the  colored  man  enjoy- 
ed excellent  health  there,  it  was  not  favorable  for 
white  persons. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
WITH  REGARD  TO  SLAVERY. 


The  yearly  meeting  of  the  society  of  Friends,  held 
at  Lombard  street  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a few 
weeks  since,  adopted  the  following  testimony. 

“The  meeting  being  introduced  into  much  exercise 
upon  the  deeply  important  subject  involved  in  our 
testimony  against  slavery,  in  order  that  our  friends 
and  brethren  may  clearly  understand  the  views  of 
this  meeting  in  relation  thereto,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  our  members,  con- 
taining an  expression  of  our  feelings  and  sentiments 
thereon,  who  produced  the  following,  which  was 
united  with  by  the  meeting,  and  directed  to  be  printed 
in  the  extracts,  viz. 

“This  meeting  being  introduced  into  a considera- 
tion of  the  many  trials  to  which,  as  a religious  so- 
ciety, we  are  exposed,  and  particularly  as  regards 
the  various  popular  excitements  now  so  prevalent  in 
our  land,  in  which  it  is  feared  some  of  our  members 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  involved,  an  earnest  and 
fervent  desire  was  felt  that  we  may  individually  be 
preserved  out  of  every  thing  that  will  have  a tendency 
to  draw  the  mind  away  from  a dependence  on  the 
pure  living  eternal  truth.  A deep  solicitude  was  also 
felt  that  we  may  all,  in  an  especial  manner,  avoid  in- 
volving ourselves  with  the  associations  that  have 
sprung  up  around  us,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slavery  in  our  country,  by 
political  or  other  means  of  a coercive  nature,  devised 
in  the  wisdom  and  contrivance  of  man.  We  fully 
believe  that  our  safety  as  individuals  and  as  a society 
depends  upon  the  guidance  of  a higher  wisdom, 
which,  if  attended  to,  would  keep  us  free  from  such 
connexions,  and  preserve  us  from  the  entanglements 
and  responsibility  arising  out  of  them. 

“In  extending  this  caution  to  our  members,  this 
meeting  feels  no  abatement  of  its  concern  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  of  our  well-known  testi- 
mony against  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  we  affec- 
tionately desire  that  this  testimony  may  continue  to 
be  supported  with  uprightness  and  integrity;  and  that 
we  may  be  faithful  to  every  clear  manifestation  of 
duty,  which,  in  the  light  of  truth,  may  be  opened  to  us 
in  relation  to  it. 

“When  this  concern  first  arose  in  the  society  of 
Friends,  it  was  the  offspring  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  fellow-men.  It  originated  in  a feeling  of  com- 
passion for  the  poor  oppressed  slaves,  as  well  as  of 
benevolent  regard  to  those  who  held  them  in  bondage. 

“No  hostility  or  even  unkindness  was  entertained 
towards  those  who  claimed  to  be  their  owners;  a very 
1— “Vm.  from  lons-established  ha- 
bit, and  almost  universal  example,  had  been  very 
much  blinded  to  the  iniquity  of  the  system  and  its 
awful  consequences.  With  such,  our  faithful  prede- 
cessors in  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity  were 
concerned  personally  to  labor;  and  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  by  affectionate  remonstrance,  endeavor  to 
convince  them  of  the  impolicy  as  well  as  injustice  of 
the  practice. 

“Our  Lord  and  Master  has  declared,  ‘when  he 
putteth  forth  his  own  sheep  he  goeth  before  them, 
and  the  sheep  follow  him;  for  they  know  his  voice, 
and  a stranger  will  they  not  follow,  and  will  flee  from 
him,  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.”  This 
blessed  state  of  preservation  and  safety  has,  in  all 
ages  of  the  church,  been  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
his  truly  dedicated  and  humble  followers.  Our  wor- 
thy predecessors  in  the  Truth,  by  devoted  attention 
to  the  voice  of  this  true  Shepherd  were  signally  pre- 
served from  the  agitations  and  excitements  which 
distract  and  unsettle  the  flock,  and  always  tend  to 
break  and  destroy  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society. 
By  learning  to  distinguish,  and  certainly  to  know,  his 
voice  from  that  of  the  ‘stranger,’  they  were  enabled, 
in  great  unity,  to  maintain  and  advance  the  various 
testimonies  given  them  to  bear,  and  none  more  con- 
spicuously than  our  righteous  testimony  against  en- 
slaving the  African  race. 

“Our  blessed  Lord  in  addressing  his  followers  said: 
“My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom 
were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,” 
(John  xviii,  3G.)  Accordingly,  the  promulgation  of 
the  glorious  Gospel  dispensation  was  committed  to  a 
few  unlettered  fishermen  of  Galilee,  by  whose  faith- 
ful labors,  under  Divine  influence,  it  was,  without  the 
aid  of  force  or  violence,  extended  to  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  civilization.  -The  arduous  duty  of  those  of 
this  society  who,  u^der  the  same  Divine  influence, 
were  called  upon  and  commissioned  to  bear  testimo- 
ny against  the  injustice  of  reducing,  by  force,  our 
fellow-beings,  equally  as  ourselves  the  offspring  of 
the  universal  Parent,  and  objects  of  his  love  and  re- 
gard, to  a state  of  unconditional  bondage,  was  in  likp 
manner  faithfully  performed.  The  instruments  most 
conspicuous  in  this  labor  were  alsq  plain  unlearnm} 
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men,  who,  believing  themselves  required  by  the  head 
of  the  church  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work, 
went  forth  in  great  humility  and  meekness;  and,  in 
the  spirit  of  love,  with  kindness  and  much  forbear- 
ance, labored  for  a reformation. 

“With  what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again,”  was  the  language  of  our  divine  law- 
giver; and  the  declaration  is  found  to  be  true  in  the 
experience  of  all  those  who  faithfully  follow  him  as 
the  captain  of  their  salvation.  “Love  worketh  no 
ill  to  his  neighbor”  In  its  exercise  under  the  divine 
government,  it  awakens  no  angry  passions;  it  “suf- 
fereth  long  and  is  kind;”  it  takelh  its  kingdom  with 
entreaty  and  not  with  contention,  and  keepeth  it  by 
lowliness  of  mind;  and  while  it  bears  its  testimony 
to  the  truth,  it  opens  the  ears  of  the  hearers  to  re- 
ceive it;  under  its  divine  impulse  the  doctrine  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  African  race  with  ourselves  to 
the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  has  spread 
through  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 

Founded  in  injustice  and  supported  by  violence, 
slavery  cannot  exist  forever  in  a Christian  commu- 
nity. It  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  comfort  and  true 
enjoyment  of  mankind,  but  it  is  equally  hostile  to 
their  temporal  interests;  and  we  confidently  believe 
that  the  holy  efficacious  spirit  of  Christianity  is  si- 
lently but  effectively  removing  every  barrier  to  the 
progress  of  these  important  truths;  and  that  the  day 
is  approaching  when,  by  means  that  are  irresistible, 
the  arm  that  is  mighty  to  support  injustice  will  be 
rendered  powerless,  “for  He  that  is  omnipotent  is 
rising  up  to  judgment,  and  will  plead  the  cause  of 
the  distressed.”  “He  seeth  their  affliction,  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  oppressor  is  not  hidden  from  him. 
He  turneth  the  channels  of  power,  humbleth  the 
most  haughty,  and  gives  deliverance  to  the  oppress- 
ed at  such  periods  as  are  consistent  with  his  infinite 
justice  and  goodness.” 

Under  this  conviction,  the  fruit  of  the  divine  ope- 
ration on  the  mind,  “he  that  believeth  maketh  not 
haste.”  The  concern  is  in  the  hands  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  his  faithful  confiding  children  have  no 
cause  to  distrust  either  his  wisdom  or  his  power. 
They  know  that  of  themselves  they  can  do  nothing; 
and  having  fulfilled  the  divine  requirement  as  he  has 
given  them  strength,  they  commit  the  cause  to  him 
that  judgeth  righteously.  Their  mission  terminates 
when  their  message  has  been  delivered,  according  to 
the  requiring  of  their  Master.  If  they  to  whom  it 
has  been  directed  will  not  hear,  or  hearing  will  not 
obey,  the  responsibility  rests  with  them.  The  labo- 
rer, having  done  his  duty  as  far  as  ability  has  been 
afforded,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  call  to  him,  will 
stand  exonerated  in  the  divine  sight;  he  will  be  clear 
of  all  responsibility  for  the  consequences;  the  guilt 
of  the  transgressor  will  be  upon  his  own  head. 
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ed  African  the  progress  of  the  concern  may  appear 
slow  and  tedious,  and  there  is  a danger  that  he  may 
become  impatient.  But  it  becomes  us  to  consider 
that  the  unfoldings  of  truth  in  the  development  of 
religious  duty  are  generally  gradual;  perhaps  always 
so  in  relation  to  communities.  “First  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 
“So,”  said  our  blessed  Lord,  “is  the  kingdom  of 
God.”  (Mark  iv.  26,  28.)  Like  the  morning  light, 
faint  at  the  first,  but  gradually  and  very  gently  in- 
creasing until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  sun  rise  to  en- 
lighten the  whole  earth.  So  is  the  divine  govern- 
ment in  the  hearts  of  his  rational  family;  and  we 
have  need  of  patience  and  of  charity,  lest  in  our 
zeal  for  the  truth  we  act  indiscreetly;  requiring  the 
effects  of  a full  illumination  and  knowledge  from 
those  on  whom  the  rays  of  light  may  not  have  yet 
fully  risen;  expecting  to  reap  the  corn  while  it  is 
yet  only  in  the  blade. 

Criminality  can  only  arise  from  our  shutting  out 
the  light,  or  wilfully  refusing  to  comply  with  its  dis- 
closures. It  is  when  conviction  enters  the  mind  and 
we  disobey  the  clear  manifestations  of  duty  that  we 
incur  guilt.  “That  servant  which  knew  his  Lord's 
will  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according 
to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes;  but  he 
that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of 
stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes;  for  unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required.”  (Luke  xii.  47,  48.)  Instead  then  of 
joining  with  others  in  contriving  or  supporting  a sys- 
tem of  coercion,  whereby  the  slaveholder  shall  be 
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their  own  benign  influence,  should  triumph  over  cru- 
elty and  oppression. 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years  after  the  rise  of 
our  religious  society  there  were  amongst  our  own 
members  ' many  slaveholders — sincere  hearted  men 
and  women,  who  were  conscientiously  desirous  of 
maintaining  all  the  testimonies  of  the  society.  But 
of  the  enormity  of  the  evils  consequent  upon  slavery 
they  had  not  then  become  sensible,  and  were  quietly 
resting  under  the  system,  as  many  now  are,  without 
any  manifestation  of  uneasiness  or  apparent  convic- 
tion that  they  were  doing  wrong.  But  in  the  course 
of  time,  under  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  same 
divine  principle  of  life  and  truth  in  the  soul  that  had 
manifested  to  our  dedicated  predecessors,  many  evils 
that  then  abounded  in  the  world,  the  injustice  of  the 
African  slave  trade  and  of  slavery  v/as  clearlyopen- 
ed  to  their  understanding.  They  saw  that  the  whole 
system  was  in  direct  violation  of  that  positive  in- 
junction of  the  Divine  Master,  “whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them.”  Their  minds  being  thus  drawn  to  the 
subject,  they  were  led  to  trace  this  system  through 
all  its  stages,  from  its  commencement  to  its  termina- 
tion; during  which  examination  they  perceived  that 
the  annals  of  human  barbarity  furnished  no  instances 
of  greater  cruelty,  outrage,  and  oppression,  than 
were  inflicted  on  the  African  race  by  this  trade,  and 
the  system  that  supported  it.  The  consequence  was, 
that  friends  came  to  the  solemn  conclusion  that,  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned,  it  was  our  duty  to  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  any  participation  in  such  accu- 
mulated guilt.  First,  by  withdrawing  from  any  con- 
nexion either  with  the  foreign  or  domestic  slave  trade; 
and,  secondly,  by  manumitting  and  discharging  from 
servitude  whatever  slaves  might  be  in  our  possession. 

The  society  of  Friends,  in  thus  taking  up  a testi- 
mony against  slavery,  publicly  and  openly,  did  not 
desire  to  invade  the  privileges  of  their  neighbors,  nor 
in  any  way  improperly  to  interfere  with  them. — 
With  us  it  was  purely  a religious  concern,  unconnec- 
ed  with  any  political  or  temporal  consideration;  and, 
valuing  above  all  earthly  privileges  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  liberty  to  act  freely,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  divine  light,  the  society,  felt  no  disposi- 
tion to  invade  the  sacred  right  of  others  to  the  same 
enjoyment. 

We  have  neither  in  the  example  nor  precepts  of 
our  Lord  and  Master  any  authority  to  compel  people 
to  do  what  we  may  believe  to  be  right.  It  is  our 
privilege  and  our  duty  to  act  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  and  therefore  for  the  relief  of 
our  own  minds  we  gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  under 
our  control.  Having  thus  borne  our  testimony  against 
slavery,  and  set  an  example  of  justice  to  those  around 
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were  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  judgment 
in  the  case.  No  ill  feeling  towards  our  neighbors 
who  still  continued  to  hold  slaves  was  entertained. — 
They  were  only  doing  what  we  ourselves  had 
very  recently  done,  and  with  hearts  filled  with 
gratitude  to  the  Source  and  Fountain  of  all  Good 
for  his  great  mercy  in  opening  our  eyes  to  see 
the  enormity  of  this  evil,  and  giving  us  strength 
to  relieve  ourselves  from  it,  we  looked  with  feelings 
of  tenderness  on  those  who  were  still  entangled  in  it, 
and  with  fervent  desires  that  they  might  find  relief. 

Nevertheless,  the  society  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  injustice  of  holding  in  unconditional  bond- 
age our  fellow  men,  and  believing  that  slavery,  as  it 
existed  in  the  United  States,  was  a great  moral,  so- 
cial, and  political  evil,  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
threatening  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  our 
country;  that  in  the  mean  time  it  was  beneficial  nei- 
ther to  the  master  nor  slave;  and,  finally,  that  in  the 
system  there  was  not  one  redeeming  quality  to  justi- 
fy or  palliate  it;  did  from  time  to  time,  when  they 
felt  themselves  religiously  called  upon,  address  to  the 
legislative  bodies  of  our  country,  and  occasionally 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  such  views  of  the 
subject  as,  under  the  influence  of  that  love  which 
breathes  “peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,” 
might  lead  to  a solemn  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and  be  a means  of  removing  this  enormous  evil. 

These  movements  of  Friends,  influenced  wholly 
by  kindness  and  benevolence,  produced  in  the  mind 
of  the  slaveholder  no  hostile  feelings  either  towards 
us  or  towards  the  colored  population  of  our  country 


of  the  colored  people,  we  find  an  alarming  disposi- 
tion to  abridge  the  few  rights  that  have  been  granted 
to  them:  instead  of  a general  feeling  of  commisera- 
tion and  kindness,  we  find  in  many  instances  a dis- 
position of  acrimony  and  bitterness  engendered 
against  them  without  any  provocation  on  their 
part.  Even  in  the  free  states  great  and  many  cru- 
elties have  been  exercised  towards  them.  The 
progress  of  emancipation  has  been  checked,  and  a 
mutual  feeling  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  has  taken 
place  of  the  reciprocal  confidence  which  to  a great  ex- 
tent had  subsisted  between  the  master  and  the  slave. 

For  all  this  there  must  be  a cause.  Can  “the  good 
tree”  produce  such  bitter  fruit?  We  earnestly  and 
affectionately  entreat  our  friends  and  the  brethren 
every  where  to  pause  and  deeply  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  before  they  commit  themselves  in  any 
degree,  by  countenancing  or  entering  into  associa- 
tions founded  upon  principles  or  governed  by  motives 
inconsistent  with  the  mild,  forbearing,  and  peaceable 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
all  attempts  to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  by 
coercive  measures  will  be  met,  as  they  already 
have  been,  by  a counteracting  force,  and  if  persisted 
in,  will  finally  lead  to  violence,  perhaps  to  bloodshed. 

The  prophet  in  the  vision  of  light,  beholding  the 
state  of  the  church  in  the  “latter  days,”  declared  that 
“the  people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be  num- 
bered among  the  nations;”  and  our  blessed  Lord  in 
reference  to  his  followers  said,  “they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I am  not  of  the  world.”  (Jon.  xvii,  16.) 

“The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  without 
God.”  (1  Cor.  iii.  19.)  As  a religious  society  we 
profess  to  have  been  called  out  of  the  prevailing 
maxims,  policies,  and  systems  of  Ihe  world  to  a de- 
pendence on  the  immediate  manifestation  of  divine 
wisdom  in  ourselves.  This  wisdom  leads  out  of  all 
strife,  contention,  and  violence;  under  its  blessed  in- 
fluence the  mind  is  brought  into  a state  of  calm  and 
quiet  repose,  in  which  the  still  small  voice  of  divine 
instruction  is  heard;  and  to  this  alone  it  is  that  we 
look  with  full  faith  and  confidence,  for  direction  in 
all  our  religious  duties,  under  a solemn  conviction 
that  as  men  and  Christians,  without  it  we  can  do  no- 
thing which  shall  either  promote  our  own  progress 
in  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  or  in  any  degree 
advance  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  the  world;  and 
that  whatever  may  be  the  avowed  purpose  of  any 
movement  to  effect  these  ends,  unless  we  have  been 
called  and  qualified  by  the  immediate  impulses  of  the 
holy  spirit  to  labor  in  it,  we  shall  in  the  end  accom- 
plish no  good. 

May  we,  therefore,  beloved  friends,  retire  to  the 
divine  gift  within  ourselves,  and  seek  after  that  “wis- 
dom that  is  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  pea- 
ceable, gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mer- 
rv  and  eood  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without 
hypocrisy.”  May  we  study  to  be  quiet  and  mind  our 
own  business;  and  may  we  carefully  avoid  putting 
forth  our  hands  to  a work  to  which  we  have  not  been 
divinely  called,  less,  like  one  formerly,  we  bring  death 
upon  ourselves,  and  be  the  means  of  bringing  destruc- 
tion upon  others. 
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compelled  to  perform  an  act  which  he  may  not  ap-j  They  created  no  dangerous  excitement  in  the  public 
prebend  himself  called  upon  to  do,  we  believe  it  mind,  ending  in  tumults  and  riots.  On  the  contrary, 
would  be  more  consistent  with  the  mild  and  benefi-|  our  appeals  were  received  with  respect  and  listened 
cent  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  with  the  example  of  | to  with  patience.  Many  were  brought  to  reflect  very 
the  holy  and  immaculate  pattern  of  all  perfection,  seriously  on  the  subject,  and  thousands  of  slaves 
in  the  language  of  kindness  and  conciliation  to  call  | were  voluntarily  liberated.  Laws  were  passed  pro- 
the  attention  of  the  slaveholder  to  the  unerring  , tecting  the  rights  of  the  emancipated  and  mitigating 
standard  of  righteousness  in  himself;  to  urge  him  to  the  condition  of  those  still  retained  in  bondage.— 

a solemn  consideration  of  the  position  in  which  he  But  how  different  is  the  present  state  of  things! 

stands,  that  thus,  happily  for  himself,  he  might  be  j What  a melancholy  change  has  taken  place  in  our 
persuaded  voluntarily  to  do  justly  to  those  in  bonds  country!  Instead  of  laws  meliorating  the  condition 


The  London  Atlas  contains  the  following  notice  of 
an  address  delivered  by  Lamartine.  The  extracts 
from  the  oration  will  inspire  a desire  to  see  the  whole 
address. 

Whilst  Brougham  has  in  England  been  causing  his 
voice  to  be  heard  by  the  industrious  classes  of  his 
own  well-loved  land,  the  noble-minded,  pure,  intel- 
lectual, imaginative  De  Lamartine  has  been  uttering 
one  of  his  magnificent  orations  in  France  “on  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  human  race.”  This  is  a 
feature  of  the  age  in  which  we  live;  great  minds  are 
more  practical  in  their  tastes  and  studies  than  at  any 
former  epoch.  The  master  spirits  of  our  own  days 
are  no  longer  engrossed  by  profitless  theories  and 
useless  disquisitions.  Now  it  is  that  they  .descend 
into  the  arena  of  action  and  daily  life,  and  associate 
themselves  with  our  working  classes  and  our  middle 
ranks,  teaching  the  one  and  raising  the  other  in  the 
scale  of  intellect,  taste,  and  feeling.  We  should  de- 
light to  be  able  to  publish  the  whole  of  the  speech  of 
De  Lamartine,  as  pronounced  by  himself;  but  al- 
though this  pleasure  is  denied  to  us,  there  are  some 
extracts  from  his  oration  which  we  cannot  dare  to 
omit  or  postpone.  On  the  occasion  when  the  poet 
and  the  statesman  De  Lamartine  delivered  the  speech 
which  we  cannot  sufficiently  praise,  the  venerable 
M.  de  Lacretelle — whose  works  are  as  familiar  to 
our  colleges  and  schools  of  learning  as  they  are  in 
France,  and  whose  voice  has  for  fifty  years  resound- 
ed from  the  depths  of  science,  from  the  majesty  of 
history,  and  finally  from  the  philosophy  of  morals 
and  politics — was  present.  That  same  Lacretelle,  at 
a humble  departmental  council  at  Macon,  attended 
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to  instruct  and  delight  the  audience,  and  thence  the 
whole  of  France.  And  although  to  his  system  the 
assent  of  minds  attached  to  liberal  commercial  views 
cannot  be  given,  yet  homage  must  be  rendered  to 
his  worth,  his  activity,  and  his  disinterestedness. — 
De  Lamartine,  on  this  recent  and  memorable  occa- 
sion, replied  to  the  now  nearly  exploded  views  of 
the  school  to  which  his  opponent  belongs: 

“You  have  quoted,  sir,  (said  De  Lamartine)  the 
great  modern  English  poet  to  support  your  opinions. 
But  chance  condemns  you  by  the  mouth  of  your  own 
authority.  You  have  not  read  all  Lord  Byron,  or 
you  would  have  found  this  question  answered  against 
you  in  his  notes  to  his  immortal  pilgrimage  of  Childe 
Harold.  They  once  asked  that  illustrious  writer  which 
he  considered  the  most  poetic — science  or  nature? — 
He  pointed  to  (he  ocean.  “I,  in  turn,  ask  you,”  said 
he,  “which  is  most  poetic — that  ocean,  bare,  desert- 
ed, crossed  only  by  the  savage  in  the  bark  of  the 
tree  which  he  has  felled,  or  covered  with  vessels, 
shadowy  with  the  cloud  of  their  canvass,  carrying  in 
them  thousands  of  disciplined  men,  curbing  the  sub- 
jugated waves  by  the  powerful  and  hidden  power  of 
their  helm?  Was  not  asking  thus,  to  answer? 

You  accuse  machines;  they  are  the  artificial  hands 
of  the  laborer.  All  natural  things  are  machines  for 
man  as  soon  as  he  can  think.  The  animal  invents  no 
machine;  in  this  is  its  weakness.  Man  does,  and  in 
this  is  his  force.  They  attest  his  perfectibility. — 
Blaspheme  not  creation  by  accusing  industry.  Cor- 
rupted and  crafty  civilization  has  not  made  man  in- 
dustrious, but  God.  (Applause.) 

You  say  that  England  outrages  the  universe  to 
to  force  its  markets.  I neither  excuse  nor  accuse 
England.  History  listens  not  to  the  accusation  of 
one  people  against  another.  Yet  may  I assert  that  a 
wide  difference  exists  in  the  conquests  made  by  the 
industrial  principle — however  violent  or  unjust  they 
be — and  those  consummated  by  a brute  and  military 
system.  Where  conquering  Rome  trod,  she  left  a 
desert.  What  have  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  England 
left?  Colonies,  people,  civilization,  new  groupings 
of  consumers  and  producers.  Unjust  as  the  Chinese 
war — the  opium  war — may  be,  if  we  raise  our 
thoughts  to  the  philosophic  height  of  historic  rea- 
son, is  no  compensation  to  be  found?  Who  knows 
but  the  first  shot  fired  by  a Chinese  merchant  vessel 
which  commenced  the  Chinese  war,  hath  burst  asun- 
der the  portals  of  a new  world?  Who  knows  but 
that  it  has  linked,  in  one  communion,  four  hundred 
million  of  active  men  with  Europe?  If  so,  how  vast 
a ffiture  opens  on  us,  gentlemen! 

To  prove  how  cautious  we  should  be  in  predicting 
consequences,  even  from  the  most  trifling  facts,  I 
will  mention  three  changes,  yet  providential  ones,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  age. 

In  17C8,  I believe,  they  for  the  first  time  brought 
a few  grains  of  tea  as  a curiosity  to  the  governor  ge- 
neral of  the  Indies,  and  to-day  entire  fleets  are  em- 
ployed In  furnishing  lis  consumption  to  England, 
Russia,  Germany,  Switzerland,  &c.  the  mighty  ex- 
change of  two  worlds. 

Another  fact  is  this.  Forty  years  since  they  pre- 
sented a cotton  plant  to  the  Egyptian  pasha,  and  now 
one-half  of  the  Mediterranean  navigation  bears  the 
cotton  ofthe  Niieinto  Europe.  This  is  nothing.  His 
eyes  are  opened  by  his  new  wealth  to  political  wisdom 
and  he  has  suddenly  bethought  him  that  the  isthmus 
of  Suez,  so  long  forgotten  by  trade,  is  the  shortest 
road  to  India.  He  is  about  to  open  the  path  be- 
tween the  two  continents. 

Again,  a last  fact.  Fifty  years  since  an  English 
machinist  discovered  the  incalculable  force  of  ex- 
pansion possessed  by  the  compressed  vapor  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  steam  engine  was  invented. 

What  results,  gentlemen,  from  these  three  coinci- 
dent industrial  facts,  occurring  in  the  same  age?  A 
second  creation  of  the  geographical,  political,  moral, 
and  commercial  world.  The  extremes  of  the  earth 
have  approached;  languages,  races,  interests,  reli- 
gion have  been  fused.  The  result  for  all  humanity 
has  been  an  increase  of  force  and  unity  that  God 
alone  could  compute.  In  short,  these  result  from  a 
certain  and  perhaps  nigh  future,  the  realization  of 
that  chimera  of  all  conquerors  and  of  all  creeds — 
universal  monarchy;  but  at  the  time  the  monarchy  of 
intellect,  commerce,  industry,  and  thought.” 

How  captivating  is  such  eloquence  as  this!  How 
it  expands  the  mind,  warms  the  heart,  lets  loose  the 
feelings  of  affection  and  sympathy  for  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  man.  and  cheers  us  by  its  promises  of  a com- 
ing period  of  improvement  and  lustre!  It  is  impos- 
sible to  refrain  from  adding  a few  more  passages  to 
those  already  selected  from  this  truly  magnificent 
speech: — 

‘ Industries  (says  De  Lamartine)  arc  the  degrees 
of  rising  civilization.  Will  you  dare  to  curse,  to 
check,  and  to  destroy  them?  But  I know  such  a 
thought  is  far  from  you.  I know  that  your  com- 
plaints are  only  jests.  But,  sir,  it  is  a dangerous 


thing  to  sport  with  the  truth.  From  such  men  as 
you  are,  all  is  considered  serious.  In  scoffing  at  your 
age,  you  run  the  risk  of  forcing  an  error  on  it.  Inde- 
pendently of  this,  what  is  the  truth?  It  is  that  the 
world  is  changing,  and  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
dustrial and  democratic.  The  one  must  follow  the 
other.  Well,  shall  we  deny  the  facts  or  shall  we  ab- 
stain from  solving  those  two  grand  and  difficult  prob- 
lems which  Providence  itself  hath  placed  before  us? 
No;  in  place  of  stopping  our  workmen  and  destroy- 
ing our  machines,  let  us  accept  and  triumph  over  the 
difficulties  of  our  epoch.  The  great  successes  of  ci- 
vilization are  born  by  convulsive  efforts.  The  world 
becomes  industrial.  Give  industry  a soul  which  shall 
nullify  its  great  vice — the  hardness  of  heart  begotten 
in  nations  who  make  wealth  their  idol.  \ou  have 
pronounced,  in  conclusion,  a word  for  the  language 
of  religion  destined  also  to  become  a political  term — i 
“charity.”  That  word  is  also  ours,  believe  me.  I 
call  to  witness  all  my  honorable  colleagues  in  the 
council-general  of  the  department;  they  know  that 
our  sessions  are  filled  with  the  sole  thought  of  assist- 
ing the  working  classes.  We  are  not  of  that  impla- 
cable school  of  economists  who  cast  out  the  poor 
from  their  communion,  as  insects  which  society 
should  crush.  We  are  well  aware  how,  at  another 
epoch,  materialism  produced  this  legislative  egotism. 
We  have  our  faith  by  which  we  regulate  our  actions: 
we  hold  that  society  ought  to  act,  heal,  and  vivify — 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  source  of  wealth  which  is 
produclive  of  any  unmerited  misery — in  a word,  that 
policy  should  be  led  by  science,  and  administration,  in 
the  same  path  along  which  religion  is  conducted  by 
virtue;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  relief  of  all  that  can  bo 
relieved,  to  the  regulation  of  all  that  can  be  regulat- 
ed— in  short,  to  the  general  equilibrium  of  all  the 
great  industries.” 

After  having  glanced  at  the  obstacles  which  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  progress  of  the  industrious 
classes,  and  to  the  triumphs  of  a pure  and  true  phi- 
losophy, he  exclaims, — 

There  is  a ceaseless  struggle  between  charity  and  cu- 
pidity. And  for  what  do  we  ask?  That  political  society 
should  not  stand  by  passively  gazing  on  the  struggle 
that  is  going  on  between  industry,  wealth,  and  labor; 
that  it  should  interpose,  not  by  pushing  itself  arbitra- 
rily between  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen — be- 
tween the  consumer  and  the  producer — but  that  it 
should  interpose  with  all  the  power  which  it  pos- 
sesses, to  afford  assistance  wherever  there  exists  a 
necessity  for  its  helping  hand;  to  shower  down  a 
temporary  supply  of  funds  wherever  there  be  a con- 
gregation of  the  working  clasfes  out  of  employment; 
in  a word,  let  it  be  a visible,  enlightened,  active  Pro- 
vidence, shedding  its  healing  balm  upon  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  population;  let  it  strive  to  imitate  that 
invisible  Providence  which  is  sometimes  hidden  from 
the  sight  of  the  unfortunate,  in  order  to  endow  socie- 
ty with  the  glory  and  honor  of  supplying  its  place  for 

O.  »TrtQ«acxo.iaf  ( A pplailCP  y 

And  will  the  means  ever  be  discovered  for  realiz- 
ing this  desirable  object,  which  has  been  lately  in- 
volved with  such  hopeful  earnestness  by  the  illustri- 
ous philosopher  to  whom  I now  reply?  For  my  part, 

I have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Society  has  never 
failed  to  invent  aught  that  was  necessary  for  its  wel- 
fare or  support.  Genius  is  not  the  grand  discoverer 
and  inventor  in  the  ranks  of  society.  This  grand  in- 
ventor is  love;  genius  is  but  a faculty,  whereas  the 
love  of  man  is  impassioned  virtue,  and  for  our  honor 
or  excuse  let  it  be  said  that  this  passion  for  the  im- 
provement of  any  class  of  human  beings  is  the  cha- 
racteristic passion  of  the  present  age.  It  is  to  this 
passion  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  so  much  that 
posterity  will  appreciate  better  than  we  could  have 
done.  It  was  this  passion  that  invented  French  revo- 
lution— dispassionalcly  and  morally  considered,  the 
audacious  application  of  the  principles  of  the  frater- 
nity of  men,  drawn  from  the  scriptures  and  philoso- 
phy, and  introduced  into  political  legislation — it  was 
this  passion  which  borrowed  from  religion  that  sub- 
lime word  “equality,”  and  which  will  shortly,  I hope, 
borrow  from  the  same  source  that  still  sublimer  word, 
“the  union  of  all  classes.”  Ah!  the  present  age, 
which  has  been  so  loudly  blamed,  but  which  all  phi- 
losophers should  bless,  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
political  science.  This  science  was  wont  of  yore  to 
look  upwards  only,  but  now  it  descends  to  look  down- 
wards. Of  yore,  it  founded  its  claims  upon  force 
alone,  and  now  it  founds  them  on  rational  grounds, 
and,  above  all,  on  that  religious  reason  which  is  not 
the  problematic  product  of  science,  but  which  the 
mininsters  of  divine  law — those  stepping-stones  be- 
tween God  and  mankind — received  and  inculcated 
with  the  very  dogmas  of  their  faith.” 

Thus  terminated  h is  captivating  and  matchless 
address.  These  are  the  sentiments  which  sustain 
man  in  his  conflicts  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
past  and  the  sufferings  of  the  future,  and  which  bid 
him  “thank  God — and  take  courage.” 


POLITICS  OF  TIIE  DAY. 


From  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

IION.  JOHN  M.  CLAYTON  AND  THE  U.  St  BANK, 

Mr.  Editor:  It  has  been  a source  of  continual  re- 
gret to  me,  that  there  was  no  competent  reporter  at 
a late  meeting  in  Delaware,  to  report  a speech  which 
I heard  delivered  by  Mr.  Clayton.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent speech  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  full  of  instruc- 
tion on  great  points  of  national  interest,  and  teeming 
with  expositions  of  subjects  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  be  too  well  informed.  The  nation- 
al bank  was  one  of  these  subjects;  and  nothing  could 
be  more  striking  and  impressive  than  his  history  of 
the  downfall  of  the  United  States  bank  and  of  the 
unfortunate  institution  which  succeeded  it, — the  U. 
‘States  bank  of  Pennsylvania.  His  account  of  this  lat- 
ter institution  removed  some  of  the  errors  of  belief, 
perhaps  some  of  the  bitter  prejudices  of  many  of  his 
auditors,  and  did  justice  to  a distinguished  citizen, 
whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  stigmatize  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  bank’s  ruin — I allude,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Nicholas  Biddle. 

At  the  period,  said  Mr.  Clayton,  when  president 
Jackson  declared  war  upon  the  national  bank,  no 
one  could  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  possessed  the  best  and  most 
uniform  currency  in  the  world;  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
believed  that  human  ingenuity  could  have  devised  a 
better  one.  We  had  a paper  currency  fully  equal  to 
a specie  one,  because  it  always  commanded  specie; 
and  such  a currency  the  best  political  economists, 
with  common  experience  to  back  them,  tell  us  is  a 
better  currency  than  specie,  because  it  has  none  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  latter;  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change between  the  remotest  points  of  the  vast  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  was  actually  less  than 
that  of  the  great  cities  of  France — between  Paris  and 
Bordeaux,  for  example.  It  was  under  such  circum- 
stances that  president  Jackson,  falling  into  a person- 
al quarrel  with  Mr.  Biddle,  the  cause  of  which  if  well 
known  (Mr.  Biddle  refused  to  remove  Mr.  Mason 
from  the  presidency  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch 
of  the  United  States  bank,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Old 
Roman,)  astonished  the  world  by  making  war  upon 
the  bank  itself,  declaring  that  it  had  failed  to  effect 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created — that  is,  the 
furnishing  a good  currency  and  an  adequate  rate  of 
exchanges  to  the  country;  and  insisting  that  this  ob- 
ject would  be  better  effected  by  the  state  banks. — 
This  was  the  point,  the  great  point,  on  which  the 
whole  war  turned;  Mr.  Biddle  (with  nearly  the 
whole  American  people,  at  that  time  agreeing  with 
him,)  argued  that  no  currency  could  be  safe,  unless 
controlled  by  the  general  government,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  national  bank  must  be  followed 
by  a great  increase  of  state  batiks;  which,  left  to 
themselves,  uncontrolled  by  a national  bank,  must 
opooJiij  Ucauuj  (.iicn-.ooivoa,  and  the  whole  currency 
of  the  country;  while  the  Jackson  administration, 
on  the  contrary,  insisted,  that  the  state  banks  offered 
a sufficient,  and  safer  means  of  accomplishing  all  the 
purposes  of  a national  bank.  It  was  under  presi- 
dent Jackson’s  auspices — under  his  direct  advice 
and  exhortations  to  the  states  to  charter  new  banks, 
and  to  the  banks  themselves  to  increase  their  busi- 
ness, throwing  off  all  the  trammels  of,  and  all  re- 
spect for  the  United  States  bank,  (go  back  to  the 
Jackson  official  paper,  the  Globe,  of  2833,  where 
this  ruinous  course  is  so  strongly  urged,)  and  the 
timid  are  encouraged  by  the  declaration  that  “Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky,  are  re- 
solved to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  no  longer 
depend  on  the  kind  guardianship  of  Biddle,  Clay  and 
Co.;”  that  the  number  of  state  banks  and  branches 
rose  from  230  to  823,  (and  afterwards  to  a much 
greater  number,)  and  their  circulation  from  sixty- 
one  millions  to  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  consequence  of  this  was,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted, suspensions-bankruptcy — ruin.  And  who  was 
the  cause  of  this — Mr.  Biddle,  or  president  Jackson? 

The  conversion  of  the  United  States  bank,  after 
the  expiration  of  its  charter,  from  a national  to  a 
state  bank,  Mr.  Clayton  had  himself  always  disap- 
proved of  and  lamented.  But  was  Mr.  Biddle  the 
cause  of  its  ruin?  The  radical  evil  was  that,  as  a 
state  bank,  its  capital  was  too  vast  to  find  employ- 
ment— legitimate  banking  employment — no  commer- 
cial business;  and  accordingly,  it  was  induced — or, 
rather  it  was  compelled — to  invest  its  means  in  state 
stocks;  and,  of  course,  it  lost,  like  other  purchasers, 
when  these  stocks  fell.  It  was  this  loss,  it  was  this 
depreciation  of  state  stocks,  which  ruined  the  bank — 
one  of  the  first  and  greatest  victims  of  that  delibe- 
rate bad  faith, 'now  grown  into  virtual  or  systematiz- 
ed repudiation , on  the  part  of  the  states,  which  has 
ruined  so  many  other  victims — institutions  or  indivi- 
duals—and  covered  the  American  name  with  dig. 
honor. 
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The  ruin  of  the  state  banks  of  the  United  States 
was  the  act,  not  of  Mr.  Biddle,  no  single  individual 
was,  perhaps,  competent  to  such  a deed  of  destruc- 
tion) but  of  the  states,  the  free  sovereign  states,  which 
borrowed  its  money,  dishonored  the  debt,  and  left 
it  to  sink  under  a load  of  worthless  state  scrip,  for 
which  it  bad  given  up  its  gold  and  silver.  Let  us 
remember,  when  we  charge  this  loss,  resulting  from 
this  investment  of  the  means  of  the  bank  in  state 
stocks  as  the  crime  of  Mr.  Biddle,  how  many  other 
persons  committed  the  same  crime;  let  us  remember 
a fact  which  has  never  yet  been  properly  brought  be- 
fore the  country,  that  the  United  States  government 
having  the  Smithsonian  Fund  and  several  millions 
of  dollars  to  invest  for  the  Indians,  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  &.c.  invested  it,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  con- 
gress, in  state  stocks;  and,  now  the  United  States 
have  lost  more  in  proportion  upon  their  investments 
in  state  stocks,  than  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
on  the  whole  of  its  wide  spread  concerns,  as  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  bank  investigating  commit- 
tee of  1841.  This  is  a fact  which  ought  to  disarm 
censure. 

There  is  another  fact,  said  Mr.  Clayton,  which  I 
mention  injustice  to  Mr.  Biddle,  and  which,  in  jus- 
tice to  him,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  which  had  been 
forced  into  suspension,  were  compulsorily  directed 
to  resume  specie  payments,  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  legislature  wanted  to  borrow,  $800,000.  Mr. 
Biddle,  then  only  a private  citizen,  exhorted  the  banks 
not  to  resume;  he  assured,  and  endeavored  to  con- 
vince them,  they  were  wholly  unprepared  for  re- 
sumption; and  especially  he  advised  them  not  to  lend 
the  money  to  the  states,  unless  allowed  to  postpone 
the  resumption;  for  he  argued  and  solemnly  declared 
(what  his  long  financial  experience  enabled  him  to 
foresee)  that  if  the  banks  lent  the  money  and  resum- 
ed, both  they  and  the  state  must  inevitably  break. — 
But  the  banks,  driven  by  popular  clamor,  both  re- 
sumed and  lent  the  money;  and  now  we  see  the  end 
of  it — many  of  the  banks  gone,  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania bankrupt.  Had  Pennsylvania  done  what  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  did, — had  she 
allowed  her  banks,  to  defer  the  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments until  July,  1842,  the  banks  might  then  have 
resumed  with  a prospect  of  safety,  and  the  state  and 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
spared  the  vast  calamity  under  which  they  are  now 
suffering. 

There  were  other  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  this  unlucky  state  bank.  The  bonus,  and 
the  whole  amount  paid  for  its  charter  in  annual 
contribution  to  the  School  Fund,  subscriptions  to 
public  improvements,  &c.,  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  ot  twelve  minions  oi  dollars;  in  exacting  which. 
Pennsylvania  deprived  the  bank  of  its  very  life- 
blood. An  additional  feature  of  the  bonus  was  the 
obligation  laid  on  the  bank  to  lend  tfce  state  an  im- 
mense sum  of  money  at  the  pitiful  and  ruinous  rate 
of  four  percent,  interest.  Well!  Pennsylvania  was 
not  content  with  demanding  and  receiving  this  loan. 
The  money  was  scarcely  in  her  treasury,  before 
her  legislature  repealed  the  tax,  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  and  paying  the  interest  on  the  loan, 
and  thus  the  credit  of  the  loan  was  destroyed,  and 
the  bank  made  the  loser  by  the  whole  amount  of  de- 
preciation. 

Add  to  these  causes  the  return  to  the  state  bank  of 
the  22  millions  of  circulation  of  the  national  bank, 
which  the  former  was  obliged  to  redeem;  and  you 
have  the  true  elements  of  the  destruction  of  the  bank; 
beyond  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  to  seek  an  ad- 
ditional cause  in  any  supposed  mal-administration  of 
Mr.  Biddle. 

Mr.  C.  leaving  shown  the  superiority  of  the  nation- 
al bank  system  over  the  state  bank  system,  and 
traced  the  true  cause  of  the  explosion  of  the  latter, 
predicted,  with  perfect  confidence,  that  the  currency 
and  the  exchange  of  the  country  would  remain  dis- 
tracted, in  consequence  of  successive  contractions  and 
expansions  by  the  states’  banks,  acting  without  con- 
cert and  without  check.  He  predicted  that,  so  long 
as  the  state  bank  system,  now  existing,  should  re- 
main without  the  control  of  a national  institution,  the 
country  would  be  convulsed  by  alternate  suspensions 
and  resumptions  of  specie  payment,  by  frequent  ex- 
plosions of  state  banks,  followed  by  all  their  disas- 
trous consequences,  and  by  continual  fluctuations 
and  distractions  of  the  exchanges.  He  considered  the 
party  which  favored  the  present  state  of  things  and 
opposed  the  national  institution,  as  emphatically  tlw 
bank  party,— a bank  party  of  the  most  odious  cha- 
racter, the  whole  tendency  of  their  measures  being 
to  fasten  upon  us  the  evils,  without  any  of  the  benefits 
of  the  banking  system, 

But  I have  not  lime  to  follow  Mr.  Clayton  any  fur- 
ther in  his  remarks.  My  object  in  making  this  com- 
munication has  been  to  invite  public  attention  to  his 
exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  United 


States  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  predictions 
of  still  further  calamities  to  follow,  (as  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  present  state  of  things,)  which 
many  will  think  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  remem- 
bered hereafter.  M. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  WEBSTER.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Daniel  Webster  published  late- 
ly in  the  Boston  Courier,  is  one  of  two  written  by 
him  to  influential  whigs  in  Boston,  at  a period  prior 
to  the  assembling  of  the  convention  at  Faneuil  Hall 
la^hich  nominated  Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency. 
[private  and  confidential.] 

Washington,  Aug.  24,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  My  advice  to  the  whigs  of  Massachu- 
setts, (which  I fear  they  are  not  likely  to  have  great 
respect  for),  would  be,  by  no  means  to  commit  the 
state,  at  this  moment,  to  any  body.  Events  of  mag- 
nitude are  constantly  unfolding.  Next  year  at  this 
time  will  be  quite  in  season,  and  nothing  appears  to 
me  to  be  necessary  now  but  to  make  a strong  rally 
for  the  state  government.  Such  is  Mr.  Clay’s  pre- 
sent position,  that  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  awk- 
wardness of  pushing  him  at  the  present  moment. 
Such  a proceeding  can  do  him  no  good,  and  I fear 
would  be  sure  to  give  the  state  to  the  locofocos.  It 
is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  these  premature  nomina- 
tions have  not  helped  the  whig  cause,  in  states  in 
which  elections  have  been  held,  such  as  North  Ca- 
rolina, Indiana,  Illinois,  &c.  My  own  opinion  is: 
that  equally  bad  effects  would  follow  the  same  poli- 
cy, if  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  I write  this  in 
confidence,  but  you  may  show  it  to  one  or  two  of  the 
committee.  I never  had  a stronger  opinion  upon 
any  political  question. 

I pray  you  preserve  this  letter  as  I keep  no  copy. 
Yours,  truly,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

John  P.  Healy,  esq. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  RICHARDSON. 


South  Carolina.  The  last  and  very  long  mes 
sage  of  Governor  John  P.  Richardson  was  transmit 
ted  to  the  legislature  at  Columbia,  on  Nov.  29.  I 
calls  the  attention  of  the  legislature  firstly  to  thi 
militia  system  ot  the  state,  and  warmly  approves  o 
the  law  passed  in  relation  to  it  at  its  last  session.  W< 
extract  from  it  the  following: 

[militia.] 

The  now  complete  organization  of  our  militia 
accompanied  by  a judicious  and  intelligible  digest  o 
an  me  acts  regulating  it,  logemei  wnn  me  restora- 
tion of  the  practical  opportunities  of  improvement 
afforded  by  the  camp  drill,  has  more  than  realized  iti 
anticipated  benefits,  and  presents  us  in  an  attitude  oi 
defence,  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  It< 
influence  has  aroused  the  spirit  and  the  emulation  oi 
our  officers,  inspired  a sense  of  duty  in  our  soldiery 
and  animated  the  patriotism  and  confidence  of  oui 
people.  Built  upon  the  experience  of  more  than 
forty  years  since  the  first  organization  of  our  militia 
system— educed  from  the  accumulated  labors  and 
opinions  of  many  of  our  ablest  and  most  efficient 
officers— the  deliberate  result  of  the  popular  will, 
and  reflected  by  the  firm  convictions  of  two  legisla- 
tures, it  ought  to  be  regarded  with  sacred  veneration 
which  no  supposed  perception  of  slight  imperfec- 
tions or  inconveniences,  should  ever  induce  us  to 
abandon,  or  to  innovate. 

No  sceptiscism  in  the  morals,  or  patriotism,  orthe 
capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government,  is  more 
dangerous  or  unjust,  than  that  which  depreciates  and 
derides  their  ability  for  self-defence.  If,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  constitutional  power  to  retain  a stand- 
ing military  force,  the  states  of  this  union  possess  no 
means  but  that  of  a polemical  argument  to  main- 
tain their  rights  as  sovereigns,  those  rights  would 
indeed  be  found  to  be  vain,  shadowy,  and  unprofita- 
ble before  the  arbitrament  of  an  armed  federal  po- 
tentate. In  our  late  contest  with  federal  power  it 
was  not  to  the  mere  effieacy  of  its  laws,  or  the  sanc- 
tity of  its  ordinances— to  the  justice  of  her  cause 
or  the  strength  of  her  arguments — but  to  the  uplfteci 
arm  of  her  citizens,  ready  to  strike  in  her  defence, 
that  the  state  looked  at  last  for  protection.  And 
were  the  dangers  of  the  past  to  recur,  or  the  unfa- 
voiable  forebodings  of  the  future  to  be  realized,  it  is 
to  the  bold  hearts  and  nerved  and  disciplined  patrio- 
tism of  the  militia,  that  South  Carolina  would  again 
appeal,  as  the  first  to  feel  and  to  sympathize  with 
her  wrongs,  and  as  the  only  finally  available  source 
of  defending  her. 

[armory  and  military  institute.] 

It  affords  yne  a similar  satisfaction,  to  report  the 
favorable  condition  and  adequate  supply  of  our  arms 
arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war.  Procured  at  an 


expense  to  the  state  of  not  less  than  half  a million, 
and  requiring  an  annual  appropriation  of  twenty-four 
thousand  dollars,  for  their  care  and  supervision,  as 
well  as  for  the  indispensable  police  duties  incident  to 
a military  depot,  they  necessarily  occupy  an  impor- 
tant position  of  the  solicitude  and  attention  of  the 
executive,  to  whose  control  they  are  almost  exclu- 
sively subjected.  Under  this  responsibility,  I insti- 
tuted an  investigation  to  ascertain  if  no  part  of  this 
annual  burden  on  the  treasury  could  be  judiciously 
dispensed  with.  The  result  of  a minute  and  dispas- 
sionate inquiry,  soon  satisfied  me  of  the  fallacy  of 
this  expectation.  And  after  an  investigation,  con- 
ducted in  all  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  reform,  I am  ir- 
resistibly led  to  the  conclusion,  that  a wise  or  pru- 
dent retrenchment  is  practically  impossible.  Under 
this  impression,  I have  contemplated  the  expediency 
of  combining  the  original  duties  and  purposes  of 
these  institutions,  with  a system  of  education,  which 
in  the  attainment  of  two  objects  of  such  primary 
importance  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  state, 
would  amply  compensate  for  the  liberal  and  munifi- 
cent expenditures  which  she  has  hitherto  incurred, 
in  maintaining  one  only.  1 am  more  especially  en- 
couraged to  hope  for  your  co-operation  in  promot- 
ing this  view,  from  the  favorable  manner  in  which 
it  was  received  by  your  predecessors — from  the  al- 
most universal  approbation  of  our  fellow  citizens — - 
and  from  the  very  satisfactory  success  of  the  short 
and  limited  experiment,  which  it  was  within  my 
official  discretion  to  institute. 

• Requiring  no  additional  appropriation — I cannot 
conceive  any  possible  objection  to  the  change  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  introduce.  The  experience  of 
other  states,  under  great  disadvantages,  and  at  a very 
considerable  expense,  has  not  only  conduced  to  the 
continuance  of  their  fostering  patronage  of  similar 
institutions,  but  to  the  gratifying  conviction,  that 
they  are  among  the  most  useful  and  instructive  of 
their  seminaries  of  learning. 

But  were  the  benefits  derived  by  the  state,  from 
the  former  and  the  proposed  mode  of  performing 
the  police  duties  of  her  arsenals,  precisely  equal  in 
other  respects,  who  can  hesitate  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  propriety  of  adding  the  advantages  of  a liberal 
and  moral  education,  to  the  military  services  which 
she  requires,  when  both  may  be  accomplished  at  the 
same  expense?  If  the  education  of  our  indigent 
poor  be  indeed  an  object  commensurate  with  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  thirty-six  thousand  dollars, 
would  it  not  be  unwise  to  omit  this  opportunity  of 
adding  (without  burden  to  the  people,  or  draft  on 
the  treasury,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  assurance 
of  much  more  useful  results),  twenty-four  thousand 

uiuic,  lu  [iiumoto  tho  objects  of  that  benefaction? 

The  discretion  now  vested  in  the  executive  by 
law,  is  deemed  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  arrange- 
ments to  which  I have  alluded.  But  other  legisla- 
tive provisions  are  necessary  to  perpetuate  them, 
beyond  the  fluctuating  contingencies  arising  out  of 
executive  discretion,  and  perhaps  to  impart  that 
strength,  permanency,  and  dignity,  which  state  con- 
fidence and  patronage  always  confer. 

The  interesting  reports  of  commandants  in  charge 
of  those  posts,  with  the  views  of  the  adjutant  gene- 
ral, are  herewith  submitted. 

The  unprofitable  use  of  the  annual  appropriations 
of  the  state  to  establish  a system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, constitutes  another  strong  inducement  to  pro- 
secute an  experiment,  which  promises,  by  its  fruits, 
to  form  one  exception,  at  least,  to  the  hitherto  en- 
tire and  unmitigated  failure  of  all  her  efforts,  to 
educate  her  indigent  youth. 

[education.] 

In  the  meantime,  I cannot  too  seriously  repeat  the 
invocation  of  my  last  annual  message,  to  remedy 
some  of  the  glaring  defects,  and  unprofitable  results 
of  our  free  school  system.  Is  there  nothing  to 
awaken  your  attention,  or  dissatisfy  your  hopes,  in 
the  facts,  developed  by  the  statistics  of  the  late  fe- 
deral census,  that  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  the 
adult  citizens  of  this  state,  have  not  even  received 
the  advantage  of  an  imperfect  education?  Is  it  no- 
thing, that  this  uneducated  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion exceeds  that  of  any  other  state  in  the  union, 
(except  one),  while  at  the  same  time  our  expendi- 
tures have  been  proportionably  greater?  Is  it  no- 
thing, that*  after  an  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  an  expenditure  of  more  than  a millian 
and  a half  on  free  schools,  their  benefits  should  have 
been  so  unprofitably  dispensed?  that  a research  into 
the  statistics  of  the  state  exhibits  so  melancholy  a 
result — such  a blemish  on  the  age  in  pvhich  we  live 
— so  benighted  a condition  of  so  large  a portion  of 
our  population,  and  so  depraved  and  extensive  an 
abuse  of  the  munificence  and  liberality  of  the  state. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  reiterate  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a supervising  officer, 
whose  wisdom  and  experience,  after  a year’s  exclu- 
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sive  devotion  to  that  subject,  will  unquestionably 
enable  him  to  present  many  valuable  suggestions  on 
which  to  base  judicious  and  efficient  legislation. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  hitherto  existing,  to 
the  successful  operation  of  a uniform  and  practical 
system  of  free  schools,  has  arisen  from  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  and  population,  on  the  health,  re- 
quirements and  opportunities  of  different  portions  of 
the  state.  In  the  interior  and  upper  districts,  the 
establishment  of  a public  school  within  the  square 
of  every  six  miles,  would  not  only  be  generally 
practicable,  but  would  perhaps  be  eminently  expe- 
dient and  useful;  even  if  carried  to  the  extent  of 
substituting  an  entire  system  of  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  public  treasury.  The  causes  which 
would  render  it  inconveniently  impracticaole  on  the 
sea-board,  are  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration. 

Contrasted  with  the  just  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
as  to  the  benefits  and  application  of  the  free  school 
fund,  we  may  contemplate  with  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion proportionate  to  its  eminent  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess, the  continued  results  of  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened patronage  bestowed  upon  our  college. 

All  our  projected  works  of  internal  improvement 
being  now  in  a state  of  completion,  it  devolves  upon 
you  to  consider  the  means  of  instituting  some  per- 
manent and  necessary  arrangement  for  their  securi- 
ty and  preservation.  Whether  the  duties  heretofore 
discharged  by  the  superintendant,  may  not  be  de- 
volved without  detriment  to  the  public  service  on 
district  commissioners,  the  comptroller  general,  or 
the  executive;  or  whether  the  interest  of  the  state 
in  these  works  cannot  be  advantageously  disposed 
of,  are  subjects  worthy  of  your  deliberations. 

In  the  charters  of  roads,  bridges  and  ferries,  usu- 
ally granted  to  companies  or  individuals,  I would 
suggest  greater  caution  and  restrictions,  to  prevent 
the  enormous  abuses  and  inconveniences  to  which 
the  public  are  so  frequently  subjected  by  the  negli- 
gence and  imposition  of  their  proprietors.  Instan- 
ces of  this  kind  are  becoming  of  a character  so  fla- 
grant and  numerous,  as  to  constitute  an  evil  of  no 
little  magnitude  and  importance. 

Much  has  been  achieved  by  the  deliberations  of 
the  last  session  to  improve  our  system  of  road  work- 
ing. 

Some  system  of  chartering  our  most  public  high- 
ways to  companies  or  individuals,  with  cautious  re- 
strictions, to  prevent  imposition  or  abuse — connect- 
ed with  a small  tax  on  every  species  of  productive 
capital,  (instead  of  being  exclusively  borne  by  agri- 
cultural,) to  supply  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  in 
those  less  profitable,  it  is  believed  would  be  the  most 
effective  and  cheapest  mode  of  improvement;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  equitable  distribution  of 
the  expense.  Motives  of  economy  would  seem  to 
suggest  a compliance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  regents  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  herewith  submit- 
ed  to  increase  the  accommodations  of  that  institu- 
tion, for  the  accommodation  of  jl  class  of  patients, 
whose  profitable  contributions  Would  diminish,  if 
not  entirely  defray,  the  general  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. 

[The  message  next  calls  attention  to  the  correc- 
tion of  some  of  the  harsher  features  of  the  criminal 
code  of  the  state,  recommends  “some  mode,  less 
summary,  less  partial,  less  calculated  to  pervert  the 
spirit  of  our  benign  laws,  to  the  injury  of  property, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  life,  in  the  trial  of  slaves  for 
capital  offences,  than  is  enforced  by  the  present  im- 
perfect and  ignorantly  administered  forms  of  justice 
as  applied  to  cases  of  that  character.”  He  approves 
of  the  present  punishment  of  petit  larceny  though 
it  is  much  complained  of  as  the  most  odious  of  all 
the  inflictions  of  law.] 

The  punishment  of  death,  it  is  believed,  may  be 
judiciously  ameliorated,  in  many  cases,  by  other  and 
efficient  penalties.  But  I would  submit  for  your 
consideration,  the  expediency  of  substituting  pri- 
vate for  public  executions,  whenever  the  demands  of 
a great  state  necessity  render  the  exaction  of  the 
blooody  sacrifice  unavoidable. 

Our  legislation  should  also  be  directed  to  discour- 
age the  rash  and  criminal  indiscretions  of  youth; 
among  the  most  frequent  and  fatal  of  which,  is  that 
which  arises  out  of  the  toleration  (if  not  the  protec- 
tion) which  our  jurisprudence,  or  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering it,  has  hitherto  extended  to  the  practice 
of  duelling.  Legal  interference,  to  enforce  the  ob- 
ligations of  morality,  is  but  too  apt  to  be  regarded 
by  the  people  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  often 
begets  a disposition  to  evade  and  violate  those  salu- 
tary restraints,  which  a sense  of  their  own.  interests 
might  otherwise  induce  them  voluntarily  to  assume, 
and  sacredly  to  respect.  The  authority  of  the  law, 
would  be  as  inadequate  to  enforce  moral  habits,  as 


it  has  been  found  by  experience,  unavailing  to  incul- 
cate religious  tenets.  They  must  be  left  to  the  vo- 
luntary impulse  of  the  heart,  and  the  moving  inspi- 
ration of  their  divine  origin. 

(relations  with  Virginia  and  new  york.) 

The  position  of  alliance  which  this  state  has  as- 
sumed, in  defending  the  institutions  of  the  south,  j 
against  the  aggressive  legislation  of  New  York,  is  of 
a character  too  important  and  interesting  to  be  over- 
looked in  the  deliberations  of  the  present  session. 
The  wise  and  necessary  inspection  law — instituted 
by  Virginia,  to  regulate  her  commercial  relations  { 
with  that  state,  and  adopted  with  great  propriety, 
and  I trust,  salutary  effect,  in  this — has  been  execut- 
ed, so  far  as  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  enforce  it,  I 
with  the  most  exact  and  rigid  adherence  to  its  pro- 
visions and  requirements.  This  measure,  mild,  tem- 
perate, and  defensive  as  it  is — the  least  that  an  in-  [ 
jured  state,  or  an  aggrieved  people,  could  resort  to,  j 
to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens— 
forbearing  and  constitutional  as  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  states  and  nations  to  be — has,  I regret  to  say, 
not  been  seen  responded  to,  by  the  repeal  of  those 
obnoxious  measures  against  the  institutions  of  the 
south,  upon  the  evidence  of  which,  I should  have 
been  authorised  to  suspend  its  operation. 

Yet  it  has  not,  I trust,  been  altogether  without  its 
effect  upon  the  counsels,  or  its  moral  influence  upon 
the  justice  and  the  magnanimity,  of  the  enlightened 
people  of  New  York.  The  principles  of  democra- 
cy, about  to  be  ascendant  in  her  counsels,  will  un- 
questionably repudiate  the  injustice  of  enacting  ag- 
gressive laws  to  violate  the  rights  and  institutions  of 
a sister  state.  The  late  decisions  of  the  federal  ju- 
diciary too  plainly  prohibit  and  discountenance  such 
daring  and  wanton  outrages  upon  the  guarantied  and 
sovereign  rights  of  an  independent  member  of  the 
confederacy.  The  confidence  of  her  people  has  al- 
ready been  shriven  of  the  influence  of  the  actors  and 
instigators  of  that  Unwise  and  illiberal  proceeding; 
and  the  official  aggressors  themselves,  rebuked,  dis- 
honored, and  distrusted,  are  about  to  be  consigned 
to  a merited  and  restrictive  obscurity. 

No  other  legislative  action  is  perhaps  necessary  at 
this  time,  but  to  re-enact  the  provision  of  the  law, 
leaving  it  discretionary  with  the  executive  to  sus- 
pend its  operation,  in  the  event  of  those  favorable 
contingencies  arising,  which  would  render  it  expe- 
dient to  exercise  it. 

Many  gratifying,  although  unofficial,  assurances, 
induce  us  to  hope  for  a speedy  renewal  of  our  ami- 
cable relations  with  a sister  state  whose  importance, 
as  one  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  as  the  sound  de- 
mocratic principles  and  enterprising  spirit  of  her 
people,  and  above  all,  the  friendly  associations  hith- 
ei'iu  subsisting  between  us,  render  in  every  respect 
desirable. 

[The  message  next  recommends  a geologic  survey 
of  the  state,  recommends  the  prosecution  of  the  state 
claims  against  the  U.  States  for  services  of  the  mili- 
tia in  Florida,  and  proceeds  to  the  subject  of 

APPORTIONMENT CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS.] 

The  increased  ratio  of  representation  established 
by  the  late  act  of  congress,  will  demand  your  atten- 
tion, to  organize  our  congressional  districts  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  diminished  number  of  representatives 
to  which  this  state  will  be  entitled.  That  it  will  pre- 
sent to  your  consideration  a question  of  some  practi- 
cal difficulties  and  embarrassments,  is  perhaps  rea- 
sonably to  be  expected.  But  I trust  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  no  other  feelings,  than  those  arising  out  of 
a generous  emulation  to  promote  the  interest  and 
convenience  of  all,  and  a conciliatory  sacrifice  of 
sectional  prejudicies  and  jealousies,  is  to  the  general 
good.  The  consolotory  hopes  and  reflections  to  be 
derived  from  the  important  provisions  of  that  act, 
are  sufficient  to  reconcile  us  to  much  greater  incon- 
veniences and  disadvantages,  than  any  to  which  it  can 
possibly  subject  us.  In  diminishing  the  number,  it 
must  increase  the  individual  responsibilities  of  mem- 
bers, and  perhaps  their  wisdom  and  qualifications, by 
extending  the  opportunities  of  a selection  to  their 
constituents.  And  while  we  may  reasonably  presume 
that  the  influence  of  electioneering  expedients  will 
be  proportionably  lessened,  as  it  is  diffused  over  a 
greater  surface,  and  through  a greater  number,  we 
may  justly  hope,  that  the  measure  will  add  to  the 
federative  strength  and  importance  of  the  states,  by 
securing  greater  harmony  and  unanimity  in  the  views 
and  councils  of  their  several  delegations.  If  it  in 
any  manner  purifies  the  deliberations  of  congress  of 
its  boisterous  elements — if  it  can  allay  or  appease 
the  angry  spirit,  the  clamors,  confusions  and  excite- 
ments; if  it  can  expel  those  personal  contests,  which 
so  emphatically  indicate  a degenerate  lapse  from  the 
sage  counsels  and  grave  consultations  of  former  days 
— it  will  have  done  enough  to  propriate  the  approba- 
tion and  consent  of  every  patriot  and  moralist. 

That  congress  should  have  interfered  with  the  pre- 


scribed modes  of  election,  as  they  exist  in  some 
states,  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  as  unnecessary  and 
inexpedient.  But,  conforming  as  it  does,  to  our  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  there  can  be  no  objection  consis- 
tently arising  out  of  the  inconvenience  of  its  applica- 
tion to  this  state. 

[banks  AND  CURRENCY.] 

The  legal  proceedings  which  have  been  instituted 
by  the  direction  of  the  legislature,  against  a portion 
of  the  banking  institutions  of  tho  state,  refusing  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  “An  act  to  prevent  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments,”  being  still  pending  the 
decision  of  the  judiciary,  it  would  perhaps  be  impro- 
per and  unnecessary  to  anticipate  a resort  to  the 
more  effective  expedients  and  appliances  of  legisla- 
tion, to  correct  evils  which  the  ordinary  jurisprudence 
of  the  state  may  prove  adequate  to  remedy. 

In  the  meantime  the  judicial  reference  of  that 
question  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  supercede  the 
duty  of  instituting  other  regulations  for  the  improve- 
ment and  stability  of  our  state  currency.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  few  years  has  proved,  that  bank 
investments  are  disproportionably  large  to  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
community — that  their  profits  and  business  have  di- 
minished, as  the  swollen  tide  of  speculation  has  sub- 
sided within  the  ordinary  limits  of  a judicious  econo- 
my— that  a very  moderate  and  scarcely  a reasonable 
interest  has  succeeded  to  the  enormous  profits  that 
were  formerly  so  magically  realised — and  that  the 
inflated  prices  of  bank  stock  have  rapidly  declined, 
to  an  extent  as  much  below,  as  they  were  formerly 
above  their  original  value.  In  this  sudden  dearth  and 
abstraction  of  the  ordinary  modes  and  stimulants  of 
business  and  profits,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  banks 
should  have  resorted  to  expedients,  bordering  on  usu- 
ry and  extortion,  and  clearly  not  contemplated  with- 
in the  legitimate  province  of  banking  operations. — 
Among  these,  are  the  extensive  and  perhaps  I may 
add  almost  exclusive  and  monopolizing  operations 
which  they  have  conducted  in  domestic  exchange.— 
Of  all  the  deranging  and  sinister  influences  upon  credit 
and  currency,  this,  when  carried  to  the  extent  of  ab- 
sorbing the  entire  business  of  bank  capital,  is  perhaps 
the  most  fatal  and  vitiating.  It  presents  the  tempta- 
tion to  create,  and  to  perpetuate  that  very  state  of 
inequality  in  the  circulation  from  which  it  derives  its 
greatest  emoluments.  Itcompels  the  borrower  to  re- 
ceive his  accommodation  from,  and  meet  his  engage- 
ments with  the  banks,  in  currencies  of  different  and 
unequal  value.  It  supercedes  a sound  circulation 
with  depreciated  paper;  traffics  in  the  distresses  and 
exigencies  of  the  people;  and  converts  banking  capi- 
tal into  a system  of  brokerage  and  extortion,  exact- 
ing from  the  necessities,  rather  than  accommodating 
tne  commercial  requirements  me  oummuuitj.  it 
subjects  enterprise  and  credit  to  the  disastrons  influ- 
ences of  sudden  and  unnecessary  contraction  for  sel- 
fish and  sinister  purposes. 

That  it  is  a practice  which  has  obtained  to  a consid- 
erable, although  I trust  not  to  so  immoral  an  extent, 
in  the  business  and  operations  of  some  of  our  own 
institutions,  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  dispro- 
portion w'hich  exists  between  their  profits  and  circu- 
lation. Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  presume  that  from 
this  cause  chiefly,  the  monetary  pressure  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  year,  (on  the  commercial  class  of 
our  citizens  especially.)  have  been  unnecessarily  ag- 
gravated, and  have  derived  their  greatest  and  most 
unmitigated  severity. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a small  capital,  with 
a liberal  circulation,  is  usually  productive  of  the 
most  profitable  results,  as  well  as  the  easiest  and  most 
prosperous  condition  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  a cqm- 
munity.  But  the  practice  referred  to  has  reversed 
this  natural  relation  between  bank  capital  and  uses. 
Our  experience  presents  the  fiscal  anomaly  of  a lai^e 
capital,  with  a stinted  circulation.  Upwards  of 
twelve  millions  of  bank  stock,  realizing  an  interest  of 
more  than  six  per  cent,  on  the  whole  capital,  with  a 
circulation  not  exceeding  a million  and  a half  for  the 
relief  and  accommodation  of  the  people!  From  this 
view  it  would  necessarily  seem  that  the  profits  of  the 
system  are  now  chiefly  derived  from  other  sources 
that  those  which  legitimately  flow  from  the  ordinary 
business  of  banking. 

In  these  remarks,  however,  justice  perhaps  requires 
that  1 should  state,  that  the  conformity  of  most  of  our 
minor  institutions  to  a policy  so  fatal  to  the  moneta- 
ry interests  of  tho  state,  is  believed  to  be  in  a great 
measure  constrained  by  the  autocratic  influence,  as 
well  as  the  seductive  example  of  our  larger  monied 
corporations.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  almost  entire 
diversion  of  banking  operations  into  new  channels, 
the  sudden  abstraction  of  the  customary  bank  accom- 
modations from  a community  hitherto  flushed  and 
over  stimulated  with  the  facilities  of  a redundant  cir- 
culation, would  of  itself  produce,  as  well  as  aggra- 
vate much  of  that  distress,  which  has  been  so  severe- 
ly aud  desolatingly  experienced  in  our  state. 
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The  corrective  of  the  evils,  and  the  responsibility 
of  applying  or  neglecting  if,  rests  with  you.  How 
far  a prohibition  to  each  bank  to  pay  out  any  but  its 
own  notes  exclusively,  would  impose  a salutary  re- 
straint upon  the  practices  to  which  I have  alluded,  I 
submit  to  your  wisdom  and  experience  to  determine. 
It  is  suggested  as  the  most  moderate  and  equitable  of 
those  measures  within  the  competency  of  a sovereign 
state  to  institute,  in  enforcing  salutary  regulations  to 
establish  a sound  and  stable  currency.  Whether  it 
should  apply  to  all,  or  exclusively  to  those  institutions 
which  have  refused  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  late  act,  “to  prevent  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  is  a matterwhicha  proper  respect  for  the 
patriotic  conformity  of  some  of  these  institutions  to 
the  authority  and  requirements  of  a sovereign  state, 
renders  worthy  of  consideration.  If  there  be  any- 
thing onerous  in  the  provisions  of  that  act,  if  there  be 
any  thing  invidous  in  its  requirements,  which  exposes 
them  to  the  espionage,  power,  or  jealousy  of  rival  in- 
stitutions, it  would  certainly  not  comport  with  the  wis- 
dom and  equity  of  the  legislature,  to  subject  them  to 
an  inconvenient  penalty  for  a patriotic  compliance 
with  the  will  of  the  state,  and  thereby  pamper  and  re- 
ward the  contumacy  of  others,  by  increasing  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  recusancy.  If  the  state,  has  lost  its 
power  to  protect, it  should  at  least  abstain  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  imposing  partial,  and  inviduous  restrictions, 
on  its  citizens  and  institutions;  if  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent controversy  shall,  indeed,  prove  that  she  cannot 
enforce  her  law,  let  her  retire  with  dignity,  from  the 
position  of  asserting  but  a partial  and  divided  su- 
premacy; and  in  such  an  event  exercise  the  magnan- 
inimity  of  removing  any  odious  disabilities,  which 
nothing  but  a willing  and  a patriotic  obedience  to  her 
authority  may  have  enabled  her  to  impose  on  the 
most  deserving  to  her  institutions. 

(finances.) 

It  is  not  a little  gratifying  to  our  state  pride  and 
patriotism,  that  amidst  the  universal  distress  that  has 
pervaded  every  portion  of  the  union — the  over- 
whelming embarrassments  that  have  oppressed  the 
energies  and  resources  of  almost  every  state  in  the 
confederacy  as  well  as  our  own — our  financial  con- 
dition is  continuously  if  not  progressively  adequate, 
to  meet  all  the  demands  of  a just  and  liberal  econo- 
my, our  credit  scrupulously  preserved — and  the  im- 
position of  the  necessary  burdens  of  our  state  gov- 
ernment as  cheerfully  borne  by  the  patriotism  of  our 
people,  as  in  ordinary  times  of  prosperity  and  abun- 
dance. In  the  midst  of  calamities  so  well  calculated 
to  suggest  counsels  the  most  dangerous,  and  expedi- 
ents the  most  desperate,  it  is  a subject  of  infinite 
gratification  that  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  our 
people  have  looked  to  no  immoral  sources  of  relief. 
Neither  the  violation  of  contracts,  the  evasion  of  ob- 
ligations, or  the  repudiation  of  debts,  has  for  a mo- 
ment been  permitted  to  delude  the  hopes  of  our  hon- 
oet  and  ,i.  iuvua  jotb,™,;,  iciying  aione,  as  rney 
have  done,  upon  the  all  sufficient  resources  of  econo- 
my and  industry,  for  national  and  individual  prospe- 
rity; and  ready  should  such  an  emergency  ever  de- 
mand it  to  sacrifice  all  to  preserve  honor  and  faith.  „ 

THE  STATE  BANK, 

And  its  connection  with  the  state  government,  are 
highly  applauded.  The  governor  says: 

“The  benefits  derived  by  the  state  from  her  bank- 
ing institution,  have  never  been  more  fully  realized, 
than  under  the  auspices  of  its  present  able  and  vigi- 
lant direction.  Its  convenience,  as  the  real  and 
practical  treasury  of  the  state,  has  supplied  all  the 
necessary  checks  and  facilities  of  a most  perfectly 
organised  financial  bureau.  Its  advances,  to  meet 
appropriations,  and  instalments  on  our  state  debt, 
when  all  other  resources  of  the  treasury  have  been 
exhausted,  have  furnished  facilities  not  only  to  dis- 
charge her  ordinary  engagements  with  a promptitude 
uryiaralleled  perhaps  in  the  example  of  any  other 
state  government,  but  to  maintain  her  credit,  under 
embarrassing  circumstances,  and  in  perilous  times 
like  these,  when  a shade  of  doubt  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel all  the  attractions  of  confidence.  It  has  added 
to  our  annual  resources  an  amount  not  less  than  one 
third  of  our  revenue,  if  not  for  the  ordinary  objects 
of  current  expenses,  at  least  to  discharge  the  accru- 
ing interest  on  state  obligations;  while  at  the  same 
time  by  the  judicious  and  benevolent  extension  of 
its  accommodations,  it  has  done  all  within  the  power 
of  so  limited  a capital,  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  to  protect  the  property  and  interests 
of  the  agricultural  community  from  sacrifice  and  ex- 
tortion. In  addition  to  these  invaluable  purposes,  it 
subserves  the  not  less  important  one,  of  exercising  a 
salutary  and  efficient  supervision  over  the  monetary 
interests  of  the  state;  preventing  (by  ils  influence 
and  example,  as  it  has  done  in  former  instances,)  a 
general  and  needless  suspension  of  specie  payments; 
furnishing  a sound  currency,  negotiable  any  where 


in  the  union;  and  establishing  a standard  of  circula-' 
tion,  by  which  the  credit,  the  business,  the  exchange, 
and  the  commerce  of  a large  portion  of  the  south 
western  states,  are  materially  regulated.  All  this, 
it  has  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty  and  embarrassment,  arising  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  rival  institutions,  the  operations  of  a large 
bank  capital,  its  political  obligations  to  protect,  rather 
than  to  plunder  the  property  of  the  people,  and  per- 
haps to  its  necessary,  but  inconvenient  connexion 
with  some  of  those  benevolent,  but  unprofitable  ob- 
jects of  state  enterprise  and  beneficence,  which 
must  unavoidably  encumber  and  oppress  its  ordinary 
business  transactions 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  evidences  of  usefulness, 
its  operations,  if  not  conducted  with  those  great  re- 
sults and  exorbitant  profits,  which  a reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  distresses  of  the  community,  and  an  un- 
scrupulous use  of  advantages,  and  of  the  means  of 
extortion,  might  have  realised,  have  nevertheless 
been  productive  of  fewer  losses,  and  more  emolu- 
ment, than  would  satisfy  the  reasonable  anticipation 
of  a patriotic  state,  whose  motives  in  establishing  an 
institution,  were  not  impelled  by  an  eager  and  such 
inordinate  cupidity  to  enrich  her  coffers,  by  extorting 
from  the  necessities  of  her  people. 

The  profits  of  the  past  year,  compared  with  the 
diminished  results  of  similar  institutions,  and  the 
proceeds  of  all  other  investments  of  capital,  may  be 
regarded  as  reasonable  and  fair.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  monied  institutions  of  a patriotic 
state  should  not  sympathise  with  the  rise  and  depres- 
sion in  the  pecuniary  condition  of  its  people.  It  is 
not  to  be  desired  by  a wise  and  beneficent  govern- 
ment— it  is  not  to  be  tolerated  by  a free  and  enlight- 
ened people. — that  while  its  industry  is  oppressed,  its 
labor  unrewarded,  the  products  of  its  agriculture  al- 
most priceless  and  valueless,  its  merchandise  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable — its  enterprise  conducting  to  a 
jail,  and  its  honesty  leading  to  the  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty to  preserve  faith  and  character — that  the  func- 
tionaries of  its  own  monied  institution  should  preside 
like  ill-omened  vultures  over  the  wreck  and  immola- 
tion of  those  hopes  and  feelings  which  constitute  the 
highest  elements  in  the  character  of  a great  and 
generous  people.  I trust  the  financial  policy  of  the 
state  will  be  prostituted  to  no  such  purpose.  It  is 
enough  that  her  fiscal  operations  have  realised  re- 
sults greater  and  more  profitable  than  the  hard  earn- 
ings of  her  oppressed  and  laborious  yeomanry.  If, 
in  the  very  inception  of  this  institution,  it  was  con- 
templated to  relieve  our  agricultural  interests  from 
the  pressure  and  exigencies  arising  out  of  our  exist- 
ing difficulties  with  Europe,  with  what  justice  and 
propriety  now,  when  the  emergencies  are  greater 
and  the  embarrassments  more  overwhelming,  can 
this  primary  object  be  overlooked  or  neglected?  If 
there  be  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the  policy  upon 
which  it  has  been  conducted,  amenable  to  censure,  it 
is  tnat  ot  a tendency  to  sacrifice  mis  nign  ana  patri- 
otic consideration  to  too  mercenary  a regard  for 
large  profits  and  inordinate  emolument. 

[Further  indulgence  is  recommended  to  the  persons 
indebted  in  consequence  of  rebuilding  the  state  em- 
porium, the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at  Charleston. 

PROCEEDS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS.] 

The  refusal  of  this  state  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  has  not 
been  without  that  influence  on  the  councils  of  the 
nation,  and  the  “public  sentiment”  of  her  confede- 
rates, which  so  high  an  example  of  disinterested 
patriotism  and  unpurchaseable  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional principles,  can  never  fail  to  exercise.  The  re- 
sponse of  so  many  of  the  most  important  and  influ- 
ential members  of  the  union — the  increasing  hostility1 
and  undivided  opposition  of  the  whole  republican 
party — the  awakened  scruples  of  the  federal  execu- 
tive— the  seeming  abandonment  of  the  measure  by 
congress — all  conspire  to  confirm  our  confidence  in 
the  wisdom,  the  rectitude,  and  the  virtue  of  the 
course  which  this  state  has  so  prudently  pursued. 
Rebuked  and  defeated  for  a time,  as  this  measure  has 
been  by  the  indignant  rejection  of  so  many  states,  it 
is  nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  insi- 
dious modes  of  federal  policy,  seeking  every  form 
and  opportunity  of  recurrence  against  the  dangers 
and  temptations  of  which,  a vigilant  people  should 
never  be  disarmed  of  their  jealousy  or  unheedful  of 
the  warnings.  The  open  and  daring  proposition,  to 
impose  taxes  for  distribution  and  to  institute  a scheme 
of  fraud  on  the  constitution,  of  plunder  and  spolia- 
tion on  the  treasury,  may  have  shocked  a sense  of 
public  virtue  in  the  people  vow,  whilst  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  a first  and  unsophisticated  conception  of  the 
enormity  and  depravity  of  such  a measure.  But,  in 
the  various  and  insidious  forms  of  pre-emption  laws — 
of  a fund  pledged  for  the  payment  of  state  debts — of 
the  necessity  of  assuming  their  obligations  to  main- 
tain the  faith,  the  integrity  and  the  sovereignty  of 


the  states — or  as  the  basis  of  a great  monied  corpo" 
ration — it  is  doubtless  yet  to  be  met  and  combated. 
The  labors,  the  arguments,  and  the  investigations  of 
a long  and  painful  resistance  to  this  prolific  parent  of 
so  many  federal  evils,  are  still  perhaps  before  us. 
On  no  subject  can  the  great  parties  of  the  union  be 
more  distinctly  and  radically  divided — none  which 
presents  so  many  temptations  to  avarice,  and  so  many 
inducements  to  ambition — none,  fraught  with  so  many 
evils,  or  so  well  calculated  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  people,  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  the  representa- 
tive, or  to  purchase  the  independence  of  the  states. 
Our  perception  of  the  toils  and  difficulties  of  the  con- 
test will,  I trust,  only  operate  as  an  incentive  to 
nerve  our  firmness,  and  strengthen  our  resolution  to 
meet  and  maintain  it.  A stern  and  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  the  determination  of  your  predecessors,  to 
refuse  all  participation  in  the  illicit  spoils  and  igno- 
ble advantages  of  such  a conquest  over  the  constitu- 
tion, is  the  least  to  be  anticipated  from  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  of  their  enlightened  successors.  Some 
further  provision  on  your  part  is  perhaps  necessary, 
to  prevent  the  distributive  share  of  this  state  from 
being  appropriated,  in  any  event,  to  the  benefit  of 
the  assenting  states. 

(the  tariff.) 

It  is  with  the  most  deeply  impressed  sense  of  its 
importance,  and  of  the  solemnity  of  the  consequen- 
ces involved,  to  the  honor  as  well  as  to  the  interest 
of  the  state,  that  I now  invoke  your  attention  to  the 
system  of  protective  policy,  renewed  by  the  late  act 
of  congress,  imposing  duties  on  imports;  and  tran- 
scending in  its  burdens,  its  bounties,  and  its  restric- 
tions, all  former  experience  of  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  unconstitutional  taxation. 

I need  not  refer  to  the  history  of  the  past — to  our 
wrongs  and  forbearance — to  our  blighted  weal  and 
oppressed  industry. — to  our  arguments,  our  remon- 
strance, and  the  long  train  of  injuries,  sufferings, 
and  endurance,  until  the  goaded  spirit  of  South  Ca- 
rolina rose  up  in  the  full  strength  and  ardor  of  its 
patriotic  and  impatient  zeal,  to  appeal  from  the  in- 
justice of  her  infatuated  oppressors,  to  the  ultimate 
tribunals  of  the  constitution  itself.  It  was  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  voice  of  complaint  was  heard 
of  heeded;  it  was  then  that  justice  which  had  been 
refused  to  our  remonstrance,  was  conceded  to  our 
demands:  it  was  in  this  painful  pause  in  the  contro- 
versy, that  the  faith  of  the  nation  was  solemnly 
pledged  to  a compromise,  which  should  not  transcend 
the  legitimate  objects  of  revenue;  and  which,  while 
it  professed  to  abandon  the  principle  of  protection, 
retained  all  that  was  necessary  to  supply  the  fiscal 
exigencies  of  the  government. 

How  the  conditions  of  this  solemn  treaty — ratifi- 
ed in  the  face  of  the  nation,  approved  and  commend- 
ed by  our  sister  states — have  been  preserved  and  re- 
spected on  our  part,  I appeal  to  facts,  and  the  histo- 
rv  of  federal  legislation  for  the  last  nine  years,  to 
testify  and  illustrate.  Patiently  have  we  waited  the 
fulfilment  of  the  term  of  years  prescribed  by  that 
act  or  its  limitation,  under  a system  of  duties,  al- 
though modified  in  the  extent  of  its  burdens,  yet 
still  oppressive  and  unjust. 

Amid  ah  the  multiplied  opportunities  afforded  by 
rancour,  and  political  intrigue — when  the  weakness 
of  an  administration  sought  support  on  the  most 
southern  terms — when  ambitious  aspirants  courted 
alliances  and  proffered  concessions — when  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  late  administration  were  rea- 
dy to  accord  us  all  its  aid  and  sanction,  in  establish- 
ing a system  of  moderate  duties  and  economical  ex- 
penditures— amid  all  these  opportunities  of  perpe- 
trating a successful  infidelity,  the  faith  and  integrity 
of  the  south  have  been  inviolably  preserved  in  a 
consistent  and  unwavering  adherence  to  the  terms 
and  spirit  of  the  compromise.  And  when  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  the  opportunity  seemed  to  invite 
her  concurrence  in  anticipating  the  limitation  of  the 
act,  the  voice  of  our  own  representatives  has  been 
heard  rebuking  the  temper,  and  repelling  the  temp- 
tation. And  now  the  anxiously  expected  period 
having  arrived,  for  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
mised era  of  free  trade  and  reform,  our  concessions 
are  met,  and  our  confidence  betrayed,  by  the  re- 
establishment of  a system  of  restrictive  duties,  more 
odious,  oppressive,  and  unjust  than  any  that  has  ever 
yet  desolated  the  prospects  or  blighted  the  destinies 
of  the  south. 

The  tariff  of  ’28,  while  it  extended  protection, 
and  conferred  bounties,  at  the  expense  of  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Union,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  still 
preserved  more  just  and  wise  discriminations, — ope- 
rated more  equallj7  on  the  consumers,  and  accom- 
plished at  least  one  of  the  legitimate  objects  of  the 
constitution  in  supplying  an  adequate  and  liberal  re- 
venue. It  derived  a plausible  pretext  from  the  re- 
quirements of  a national  debt,  and  founded  some 
claim  to  favor  in  the  circumstances  and  inducements 
which  had  led  t<?  the  early,  and  perhaps  premature 
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development  of  the  manufacturing  enterprise  of  our 
country.  It  operated  when  our  currency  was  com- 
paratively sound,  our  credit  firm  and  expanded,  our 
produce  high,  our  industry  rewarded,  and  Qur  pros- 
perity in  the  flood  tide  of  success;  and  if  it  has  con- 
verted all  these  evidences  of  happiness  and  improve- 
ment into  scenes  of  desolation  and  disorder,  the  re- 
sults were  perhaps  then  regarded  as  the  inspiration 
of  an  erratic  prophecy,  rather  than  the  sound  con- 
victions of  a wise  and  well  formed  judgment.  But 
now , while  the  government  owes  no  debt,  which  its 
ordinary  resources  might  not  in  a few  years  extin- 
guish— now , while  the  deep  and  universal  distress  of 
the  people  demands  the  lightest  burdens — while  la- 
bor starves,  industry  grows  poor,  our  credit  has  no 
confidence,  and  prosperity  no  abiding  place  among 
us — noio,  in  the  violation  of  a solemn  and  well  con- 
sidered compromise — in  defiance  of  all  the  admoni- 
tions of  a dearly  bought  experience — it  is  a mockery 
of  the  spirit  of  equity  in  legislation,  of  respect  for 
constitutional  principles,  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  ob- 
ligations, to  institute  such  a system  of  political  fraud, 
perfidy,  and  oppression. 

Under  a just  and  economical  administration  of  the 
government,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury  to 
require  it;  in  short,  whenever  revenue  is  the  object, 

1 am  sure  I do  not  magnify  or  exaggerate  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  in  this  state,  when  I assert  that  South 
Carolina  would  endure  all,  and  sacrifice  all,  to  meet 
constitutional  demands  upon  her  resources  or  libe- 
rality. 

But  are  bounty  and  protection,  legitimately  a part 
of  these  constitutional  requirements?  Is  it  needful 
to  the  treasury  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
South  Carolina  alone  should  pay,  as  a tribute  to 
twenty  factories  in  Kentucky,  a tax  in  the  shape  of 
duties  on  rope,  twine  and  bagging,  equal  to  its  an- 
nual contributions  to  the  coffers  of  our  own  state?  Is 
it  necessary  to  revenue,  that  coarse  woollens  and 
cotton  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  our  markets,  by  a duty  which  prohibits 
competition?  Is  prohibition  a reasonable  mode  of 
increasing  revenue,  by  means  of  imports?  And  yet 
this  is  the  leading  characteristic — the  great,  the  pri- 
mary, the  directing  object  of  the  late  enactment  of 
tariff  duties. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  have  our  people  and  our  state 
once  more  been  subjected  to  a system  of  rapacious 
and  oppressive  legislation;  and  thus  do  I now  dis- 
charge myself  of  the  obligation  of  this  department, 
by  invoking  the  interposition  of  your  conservative 
influence,  to  arrest  the  calamitous  effects  of  a mea- 
sure, as  unconstitutional,  as  it  is  unjust,  and  which 
cannot  fail  in  its  unchecked  consequences,  to  over- 
whelm the  already  overburdened  energies  and  lan- 
guishing prosperity  of  our  people.  If  the  restric- 
tions of  the  constitution  on  federal  legislation  are 
thus  to  be  violated  with  recklessness  and  impunity, 
the  American  citizen  has  no  better  guaranties  for 
freedom  than  the  serf  of  a political  autocracy.  The 
form  and  the  name  of  our  institutions  must  be  costly 
indeed  to  us,  if  liberty  itself,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness are  the  only  price  and  the  only  sacrifice  at 
which  they  are  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  firm  patriotism  and  correct  principles  of  the 
democratic  party,  we  may  doubtless  anticipate  the 
co-operation  of  a faithful  and  efficient  ally.  Strug- 
gling against  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  govern- 
ment, in  its  long  course  of  error  and  injustice — the 
advocates  and  exponents  of  a sound  currency,  and 
economical  expenditures — sustaining  the  interests 
and  the  institutions  of  Ihe  south,  against  all  the  in- 
fluences of  bank  dominion,  and  abolition  fanaticism; 
we  may  justly  calculate  on  their  unwavering  zeal, 
in  achieving  this  work  of  reformation.  And  when 
the  next  recurrence  to  the  ballot-box  shall  have  pu- 
rified our  counsels — when  the  popular  voice  shall 
shall  have  spoken -the  doom  of  our  misguided  leaders 
— when  republican  principles,  regenerated  in  the  de- 
liberate and  dispassionate  results  of  the  ensuing 
elections  shall  have  dispelled  the  delusions  of  the 
late  presidential  canvass — then  may  we  hope  that 
the  south  will  again  recover  her  rights,  and  the  con- 
stitution regain  its  vigor  and  ascendancy.  It  is  in- 
deed deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  assent  of  a 
single  member  of  the  democratic  party  should  have 
been  accorded  (even  reluctantly  though  it  may  have 
been)  to  a measure  which  they  have  denounced  with 
so  much  ardor  and  ability;  which  they  had  discussed 
on  principles  admitting  of  no  compromise,  and  which 
no  considerations  of  expediency  ought,  or  could, 
overrule.  What  if  the  demands  of  the  government 
were  emergent?  What  if  the  treasury  was  bank- 
rupt, and  our  rulers  clamorous  and  dissatisfied? 
Would  any  of  these  causes  excuse  or  justify  a pre- 
meditated violation  of  the  constitution,  or  a wanton 
imposition  of  unjust,  oppressive,  and  exorbitant 
taxes?  It  would  have  been  better  that  the  sources 
of  our  revenue  had  been  dried  up,  our  public  im- 
provements neglected,  our  fortresses  dismantled,  our 


army  disbanded,  our  navy  rotting  in  the  docks,  our 
officers  clamorous  for  salaries,  and  even  members  of 
congress  unpaid,  than  that  such  a breach  should 
have  been  made  in  the  constitution.  Time,  and  re- 
turning prosperity,  at  some  more  propitious  period, 
might  have  collected,  in  their  silent  and  ordinary 
operations,  all  this  disorder  and  derangement  in  our 
statistical  economy;  but  a violation  of  equitable 
principles,  neither  ages  nor  prosperity  can  repair; 
and  wrong  and  violence  done  to  the  constitution, 
shake  with  the  force  of  revolution,  every  pillar  in 
the  political  fabric,  and  desecrate  the  very  sanctua- 
ries of  the  temple  of  liberty. 

Cherishing  hope,  however,  in  the  justice  and  wis- 
dow  of  the  American  people — confiding  in  the  pa- 
triotism and  purity  of  the  democratic  party  of  the 
union,  and  awaiting,  for  a reasonable  time,  the 
slow  and  tardy  progress  of  legislative  reform — let  us 
still  remember,  that  the  means  of  safety  and  re- 
dress, reside  in  the  sovereign  resources  of  the  state 
itself— in  the  spirit  of  patriotism  of  our  own  people 
— in  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  our  own  counsels. 
Neither  our  appeals  to  the  justice  and  patriotism  of 
the  nation,  our  invocations  to  our  allies,  nor  an  anti- 
cipated sympathy  and  co-operation  of  our  southern 
sister  states,  should  be  permitted  for  a moment  to 
weaken  our  efforts  or  our  resolution  to  meet  all  the 
consequences  and  all  the  emergencies  of  the  con- 
test. It  is  due  to  the  consistency  or  principles  which 
this  state  has  so  emphatically  asserted  on  similar  and 
perhaps  less  aggravated  occasions;  it  is  due  to  the 
allegiance  which  she  has  professed  to  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  befitting  the  high  station  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence' which ‘you  occupy,  that  the  voice  of  our 
people  almost  unanimously  spoken  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  last  session — with  all  its  warnings  and  invo- 
cations to  our  infatuated  oppressors — should  be 
strongly  reiterated  and  responded  to,  in  the  mea- 
sures and  deliberations  of  the  present  legislature. 

[Sympathy  with  a sister  republic  is  expressed,  al- 
luding to  Texas.  The  treaty  concluded  with  Great 
Britain  is  highly  commended — but  the  neglect  of 
certain  southern  interests  in  the  negotiation  is  strong- 
ly intimated. 

Having  thus  reviewed  national  topics,  the  govern- 
or returns  again  to  the  immediate  concerns  of  the 
state,  and  recommends  the  establishment  of  farther 
distinctions  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  executive 
department,  the  appointment  of  a secretary  or  se- 
cretaries to  aid  in  the  performance  of  its  functions, 
the  increase  of  the  executive  salary,  the  enlargement 
of  the  executive  powers  and  responsibilities,  that  it 
be  endowed  with  a veto  power,  have  an  increase  of 
salary  and  an  extension  of  its  term  to  hevond  its  pre- 
sent limit  of  only  two  years.  The  latter  recommenda- 
tions, he  is  at  more  liberty  to  advance,  as  his  own  term 
of  service  now  expires.] 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


To  the  seriate  and  house  of 

representatives  of  the  United,  States: 

We  have  continued  reason  to  express  our  pro- 
found gratitude  to  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  for 
numberless  benefits  conferred  upon  us  as  a people. 
Blessed  with  genial  seasons,  the  husbandman  has  his 
garners  filled  with  abundance;  and  the  necessaries 
of  life,  not  to  speak  of  its  luxuries,  abound  in  eve- 
ry direction.  While  in  some  other  nations  steady 
and  industrious  labor  can  hardly  find  the  means  of 
subsistance,  the  greatest  evil  which  we  have  to  en- 
counter, is  a surplus  of  production  beyond  the  home 
demand,  which  seeks,  and  with  difficulty  finds,  a 
partial  market  in  other  regions.  The  health  of  the 
country,  with  partial  exceptions,  has,  for  the  past 
year,  been  well  preserved;  and  under  their  free  and 
wise  institutions,  the  United  States  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing towards  the  consummation  of  the  high  des- 
tiny which  an  overruling  Providence  seems  to  have 
marked  out  for  them.  Exempt  from  domestic  con- 
vulsion and  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  are  left 
free  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  and 
advancing  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Such  are 
the  circumstances  under  which  you  now  assemble  in 
your  respective  chambers,  and  which  should  lead  us 
to  unite  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  that  great  Be- 
ing who  made  us,  and  who  preserves  us  a nation. 

I congratulate  you,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  happy 
change  in  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs  since  my 
last  annual  message.  Causes  of  complaint  at  that 
time  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which,  attended  by  irritating  circumstances, 
threatened  most  seriously  the  pubiic  peace.  The 
difficulty  of  adjusting  amicably  the  questions  at  issue 


between  the  two  countries,  was,  in  no  small  degree, 
augmented  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  they  had  their 
origin.  The  opinions  entertained  by  the  executive 
on  several  of  the  leading  topics  in  dispute,  were 
frankly  set  forth  in  the  message  at  the  opening  of 
your  late  session.  The  appointment  of  a special 
minister  by  Great  Britain  to  the  U.  States  with  pow- 
.er  to  negotiate  upon  most  of  the  points  of  difference, 
indicated  a desire  on  her  part  amicably  to  adjust 
them,  and  that  minister  was  met  by  the  executive  in 
the  same  spirit  which  had  dictated  his  mission.  The 
treaty  consequent  thereon,  having  been  duly  ratified 
by  the  two  governments,  a copy,  together  with  the 
correspondence  which  accompanied  it,  is,  herewith, 
communicated.  I trust  that  whilst  you  may  see  in 
it  nothing  objectionable,  it  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving, for  an  indefinite  period,  the  amicable  rela- 
tions happily  existing  between  the  two  governments. 
The  question  of  peace  or  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  is  a question  of  the  deep- 
est interest  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  civi- 
lized world,  since  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a war 
could  exist  between  them  without  endangering  the 
peace  of  Christendom.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
treaty  upon  ourselves  will  be  felt  in  the  security  af- 
forded to  mercantile  enterprise,  which,  no  longer  ap- 
prehensive of  interruption,  adventures  its  specula- 
tions in  the  most  distant  seas;  and,  freighted  with  the 
diversified  productions  of  every  land,  returns  to 
bless  our  own.  There  is  nothing  in  the  treaty  which, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  compromits  the  honor  or 
dignity  of  either  nation.  Next  to  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  line,  which  must  always  be  a matter  of 
difficulty  between  states  as  between  individuals, 
the  question  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  was  that  connected  with  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade. 

By  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  it  wa3 
expressly  declared  that  “whereas  the  traffic  in 
slaves  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  justice;  and  whereas  both  his  majesty 
and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing 
their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition,  it  is  here- 
by agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties  shall  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.”  In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  treaty 
stipulations  of  Great  Britain,  a practice  had  threat- 
ened to  grow  up  on  the  part  of  its  cruisers  of  sub- 
jecting to  visitation  ships  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  which,  while  it  seriously  involved  our  ma- 
ritime rights,  would  subject  to  vexation  a branch  of 
our  trade  which  was  daily  increasing,  and  which  re- 
quired the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  And 
although  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  American  envoys,  at  London,  expressly  dis- 
claimed all  right  to  detain  an  American  ship  on  the 
high  seas,  even  if  found  with  a cargo  of  slaves  on 
board,  and  restricted  the  British  pretension  to  a mere 
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discerned  by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  how 
such  visit  and  enquiry  could  be  made  without  deten- 
tion on  the  voyage,  and  consequent  interruption  to 
the  trade.  It  was  regarded  as  the  right  of  search, 
presented  only  in  a new  form,  and  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent words;  and  I therefore  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
distinctly  to  declare,  in  my  annual  message  to  con- 
gress, that  no  such  concession  could  be  made,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  enforce  their  own  laws,  and  to  protect 
(heir  flag  from  being  used  forpurposes  wholly  forbid- 
den by  those  laws,  and  obnoxious  to  the  moral  cen- 
sure of  the  world.  Taking  the  message  as  his  let- 
ter of  instructions,  our  then  minister  at  Paris  felt 
himself  required  to  assume  the  same  ground  in  a re- 
monstrance which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  present 
to  M.  Guizot,  and  through  him  to  the  king  of  the 
French,  against  what  has  been  called  the  Quintuple 
treaty;  and  his  conduct,  in  this  respect,  met  with  the 
approval  of  this  government.  In  close  conformity 
with  these  views,  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty 
was  framed,  which  provides  that  “each  nation  shall 
keep  afloat  in  the  African  seas  a force  not  less  than 
eighty  guns,  to  act  separately  and  apart,  under  in- 
structions from  their  respective  governments,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  respective  laws  and 
obligations.”  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ground  assumed  in  the  message  has  been  fully  main- 
tained, and  at  the  same  time  that  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith 
by  the  two  countries,  and  that  all  pretence  is  re- 
moved for  interference  with  our  commerce  for  any 
purpose  whatever  by  a foreign  government.  While, 
therefore,  the  United  States  have  been  standing  up 
for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  they  have  not  thought 
proper  to  make  that  a pretext  lor  avoiding  a fulfil- 
ment of  their  treaty  stipulations,  or  a ground  for 
giving  countenance  to  a trade  reprobated  by  our 
laws.  A similar  arrangement  by  the  other  great 
powers,  could  not  fail  to  sweep  from  the  ocean  the 
slave  trade,  without  the  interpolation  of  any  new 
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principle  into  the  maritime  mode.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  hope  that  the  example  thus  set  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  some,  if  not  all  of  them.  We  thereby 
also  afford  suitable  protection  to  the  fair  trader  in 
those  seas,  thus  fulfilling  at  the  same  time  the  dic- 
tates of  a sound  policy,  and  complying  with  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity. 

It  would  have  furnished  additional  cause  for  con- 
gratulation, if  the  treaty  could  have  embraced  all 
subjects  calculated  in  future  to  lead  to  a misunder- 
standing between  the  two  governments.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  commonly  called  the  Ore 
gon  territory,  lying  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  north  of  the 
42nd  degree  of  latitude,  to  a portion  of  which  Great 
Britain  lays  claim,  begins  to  attract  the  attention 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  tide  of  population 
which  has  reclaimed  what’was  so  lately  an  unbroken 
wilderness  in  more  contiguous  regions,  is  preparing 
to  flow  over  those  vast  districts  which  stretch  from 
the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  ad- 
vance of  the  acquirement  of  individual  rights  to  these 
lands,  sound  policy  dictates  that  every  effort  should 
be  resorted  to  by  the  two  governments,  to  settle  their 
respective  claims.  It  became  manifest,  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  late  negotiations,  that  any  attempt  for  the 
time  being  satisfactorily  to  determine  those  rights, 
would  lead  to  a protracted  discussion,  which  might 
embrace  in  its  failure  other  more  pressing  matters, 
and  the  executive  did  not  regard  it  as  proper  to  waive 
all  the  advantages  of  an  honorable  adjustment  of 
other  difficulties  of  great  magnitude  and  importance, ' 
because  this,  not  so  immediately  pressing,  stood  in 
the  way.  Although  the  difficulty  referred  to  may 
not  for  several  years  to  come  involve  the  peaceof  the 
two  countries,  yet  I shall  not  delay  to  urge  on  Great 
Britain  the  importance  of  its  early  settlement.  Nor 
will  other  matters  of  commercial  importance  to  the 
two  countries  be  overlooked;  and  I have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  comport  with  the  policy  of 
England,  as  it  does  with  that  of  the  United  States,  to 
seize  upon  this  moment,  when  most  of  the  causes  of 
irritation  have  passed  away,  to  cement  the  peace  and 
amity  of  the  two  countries  by  wisely  removing  all 
grounds  of  probable  future  collision. 

With  the  other  powers  of  Europe  our  relations 
continue  on  the  most  amicable  footing.  Treaties  now 
existing  with  them  should  be  rigidly  observed,  and 
every  opportunity,  compatible  with  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  should  be  seized  upon  to  enlarge 
the  basis  of  commercial  intercourse.  Peace  with 
all  the  world  is  the  true  foundation  of  our  policy, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  permanentby  the  practice 
of  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  all.  Our  great  de- 
sire should  be  to  enter  only  into  that  rivalry  which 
looks  to  the  general  good,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
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of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  spread  of  commerce — 
the  great  civilizer — to  every  land  and  sea.  Carefully 
abstaining  from  interference  in  all  questions  exclu- 
sively referring  themselves  to  the  political  interests 
of  Europe,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  an  equal 
exemption  from  the  interference  of  European  govern- 
ments, in  what  relates  to  the  states  of  the  American 
continent. 

On  the  23d  of  April  last,  the  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  under  the  convention  with 
the  Mexican  republic,  of  the  11th  of  April,  1839, 
made  to  the  proper  department  a final  report  in  re- 
lation to  the  proceedings  of  the  commission.  From 
this  it  appears  that,  the  total  amount  awarded  to  the 
claimants  by  the  commissioners  and  the  umpire  ap- 
pointed under  that  convention,  was  two  millions 
twenty-six  thousand  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  six- 
ty-eight cents.  The  arbiter  having  considered  that 
his  functions  were  required  by  the  convention  to  ter- 
minate at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  commis- 
sioners, returned  to  the  board,  undecided  for  want  of 
time,  claims  which  had  been  allowed  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents.  Other  claims,  in 
which  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  was  three 
millions  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  five  cents,  was 
submitted  to  the  board  too  late  for  its  consideration. 
The  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Mexico,  has 
been  duly  authorised  to  make  demand  for  the  payment 
of  the  awards  according  to  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the 
12th  of  June,  1840.  He  has  also  been  instructed  to 
communicate  to  that  government  the  expectations  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
those  claims  which  were  not  disposed  of  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  convention,  and  all  others  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  Mexican 
government. 

He  has  also  been  furnished  with  other  instructions, 
to  be  followed  by  him  in  case  the  government  of 
Mexico  should  not  find  itself  in  a condition  to  make 


present  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  atvards;  in  spe- 
cie or  its  equivalent. 

Iam  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  information  which 
is  esteemed  favorable,  both  to  a just  satisfaction  of 
the  awards,  and  a reasonable  provision  for  other 
claims,  has  been  recently  received  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, the  minister  of  the  United  States,  who  has 
promptly  and  efficiently  executed  the  instructions  of 
his  government,  in  regard  to  this  important  subject. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  accompa- 
nied the  late  Texian  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  and  who 
were  wrongfully  taken  and  held  as  prisoners  of  war 
in  Mexico,  have  all  been  liberated. 

A correspondence  has  taken  place  between  the  de- 
partment of  state  and  the  Mexican  minister  of  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  upon  the  complaint  of  Mexico  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  were  permitted  to  give  aid 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  in  the  war  existing  be- 
tween her  and  that  republic.  Copies  of  this  corres- 
pondence are  herewith  communicated  to  Congress, 
together  with  copies  of  letters  on  the  same  subject, 
addressed  to  the  diplomatic  corps,  at  Mexico,  by  the 
American  minister  and  the  Mexican  secretary  of 
state. 

Mexico  has  thought  proper  to  reciprocate  the  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  to  that  government  by  ac- 
crediting to  this  a minister  of  the  same  rank  as  that 
of  the  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Mex- 
ico. From  the  circumstances  connected  with  his 
mission,  favorable  results  are  anticipated  from  it.  It 
is  so  obviously  for  the  interest  of  both  countries  as 
neighbors  and  friends  that  all  just  causes  of  mutual 
dissatisfaction  should  be  removed,  that  it  is  to  be 
hoped  neither  will  omit  or  delay  the  employment  of 
any  practicable  and  honorable  means  to  accomplish 
that  end. 

The  affairs  pending  between  this  government  and 
several  others  of  the  states  of  this  hemisphere  for- 
merly under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  have  again 
within  the  past  year,  been  materially  obstructed  by 
the  military  revolutions  and  conflicts  in  those  coun- 
tries. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  of  the  13th  of 
June,  1839,  have  been  exchanged,  and  that  instru- 
ment has  been  duly  promulgated  on  the  part  of  this 
government.  Copies  are  now  communicated  to  Con- 
gress with  a view  to  enable  that  body  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  laws  applicable  to  our  intercourse 
with  that  republic,  as  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

Provisions  have  been  made  by  the  government  of 
Chile  for  the  payment  of  the  claim  on  account  of  the 
illegal  detention  of  the  brig  Warrior  at  Coquimbo,  in 
1820.  This  government  has  reason  to  expect  that 
otner  claims  ot  our  citizens  against  unite,  will  be 
hastened  to  a final  and  satisfactory  close. 

The  empire  of  Brazil  has  not  been  altogether  ex- 
empt from  those  convulsions  which  so  constantly  af- 
flict the  neighboring  republics.  Disturbances  which 
recently  broke  out  are,  however,  now  understood  to 
be  quieted.  But  these  occurrences,  by  threatening 
the  stability  of  the  governments,  or  by  causing  inces- 
sant and  violent  changes  in  them,  or  in  the  persons 
who  administer  them,  tend  greatly  to  retard  provi- 
sions for  a just  indemnity  for  losses  and  injuries  suf- 
fered by  individual  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  states. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  will  feel  it  to 
its  duty,  however,  to  consent  to  no  delay,  not  una- 
voidable, in  making  satisfaction  for  wrongs  and  in- 
juries sustained  by  its  own  citizens.  Many  years 
having,  in  some  cases,  elapsed,  a decisive  and  effec- 
tual course  of  proceeding  will  be  demanded  of  the 
respective  governments  against  whom  claims  have 
have  been  preferred. 

The  vexatious,  harrassing  and  expensive  war  which 
so  long  prevailed  with  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has  happily  been  terminat- 
ed; whereby  our  army  has  been  relieved  from  a ser- 
vice of  the  most  disagreeable  character,  and  the  trea- 
sury from  a large  expenditure.  Some  casual  out- 
breaks may  occur,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  close 
proximity  of  the  border  settlers  and  the  Indians;  but 
these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  may  be  left  to  the  care 
of  the  local  authorities,  aided  when  occasion  may 
require,  by  the  forces  of  the  United  Slates.  A suf- 
ficient number  of  troops  will  be  maintained  in  Flori- 
da, so  long  as  the  remotest  apprehensions  of  danger 
shall  exist,  yet  their  duties  will  be  limited  rather  io 
the  garrison  of  the  necessary  posts,  than  to  the  main- 
tenance of  active  hostilities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
territory,  so  long  retarded  in  its  growth,  will  now 
speedily  recover  from  the  evils  incident  to  a pro- 
tracted war,  exhibiting,  in  the  increased  amount  of 
its  rich  productions,  true  evidences  of  returning 
wealth  and  prosperity.  By  the  practice  of  rigid  jus- 
tice towards  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  residing 
within  our  territorial  limits,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
parental  vigilance  over  their  interests,  protecting 


them  againjt  fraud  and  intrusion,  and  at  the  same 
time  using  every  proper  expedient  to  introduce 
among  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  we  may  fondly 
hope  not  only  to  wean  them  from  their  love  for  war, 
but  to  inspire  them  with  a love  for  peace  and  all  its 
avocations.  With  several  of  the  tribes  great  pro- 
gress in  civilizing  them  has  already  been  made. — 
The  schoolmaster  and  the  missionary  are  found  side 
by  side,  and  the  remnants  of  what  were  once  nume- 
rous and  powerful  nations  may  yet  be  preserved  as 
the  builders  up  of  a new  name  for  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of  January, 
(1842,  exclusive  of  the  amount  deposited  with  the 
states,  trust  funds  and  indemnities)  was  $230,483  68. 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  present  year,  from  all  sources,  amount 
to  $26,616,593  78;  of  which  more  than  fourteen  mil- 
lions were  received  from  customs,  and  about  one 
million  from  the  public  lands.  The  receipts  for  the 
fourth  quarter  are  estimated  at  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions; of  which  four  millions  are  expected  from  cus- 
toms, and  three  millions  and  a half  from  loans  and 
treasury  notes.  The  expenditures  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  present  year  exceed  twenty-six  mil- 
lions; and  those  estimated  for  the  fourth  quarter 
amount  to  about  eight  millions;  and  it  is  anticipated 
there  will  be  a deficiency  of  half  a million  on  the  1st 
of  January  next — but  that  the  amount  of  outstanding 
warrants,  (estimated  at  $800,000)  will  leave  an  ac- 
tual balance  of  about  $224,000  in  the  treasury. — 
Among  the  expenditures  of  the  year,  are  more  than 
eight  millions  for  the  public  debt,  and  $600,000  on 
account  of  the  distribution  to  the  states  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

The  present  tariff  of  duties  was  somewhat  hastily 
and  hurriedly  passed  near  the  close  of  the  late  session 
of  congress.  That  it  should  have  defects  can,  there- 
fore be  surprising  to  no  one.  To  remedy  such  defects 
as  may  be  found  to  exist  in  many  of  its  numerous  pro- 
visions, will  not  fail  to  claim  your  serious  attention. 
It  may  well  merit  enquiry,  whether  the  exaction  of 
all  duties  in  cash  does  not  call  for  the  introduction  of 
a system  which  has  proved  highly  beneficial  in  the 
countries  where  it  has  been  adopted.  I refer  to  the 
warehousing  system.  The  first  and  most  prominent  ef- 
fect which  it  would  produce  would  be  to  protect  the 
market  alike  against  redundant  or  deficient  supplies  of 
foreign  fabrics — both  of  which  in  the  long  run,  are  in- 
jurious as  well  to  the  manufacturer  as  the  importer. 
The  quantity  of  goods  in  store  being  at  all  times  readi- 
ly known  it  would  enable  the  importer,  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  ,to  ascertain  the  actual  wants  of  the 
market,  and  to  regulate  himself  accordingly.  If,  how- 
ever, he  should  fall  into  error,  by  importing  an  excess 
aoove  tne  puDlic  wants,  he  could  readily  correct  its 
evils  by  availing  himself  of  the  benefits  and  advan- 
tages of  the  system  thus  established.  In  the  store- 
house the  goods  imported  would  await  the  demands 
of  the  market,  and  their  issues  would  be  governed 
by  the  fixed  principles  of  demand  and  supply.  Thus 
an  approximation  would  be  made  to  a steadiness  and 
uniformity  of  price,  which,  if  attainable,  would  con- 
duce to  the  decided  advantage  of  mercantile  and  me- 
chanical operations. 

The  apprehension  may  be  well  entertained  that 
without  something  to  ameliorate  the  rigor  of  cash  pay- 
ments, the  entire  import  trade  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a few  wealthy  capitalists  in  this  country,  and  in 
Europe.  The  small  importer,  who  requires  all  the 
money  he  can  raise  for  investments  abroad,  and 
who  can  but  ill  afford  to  pay  the  lowest  duty,  would 
have  to  subduct  in  advance  a portion  of  his  funds  in 
order  to  pay  the  duties,  and  would  lose  the  interest 
upon  the  amount  thus  paid  for  all  the  time  the  goods 
might  remain  unsold,  which  might  absorb  his  profits. 
The  rich  capitalists  abroad,  as  well  as  at  home, would 
thus  possess,  after  a short  time,  an  almost  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  import  trade,  and  laws  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  all, -would  thus  operate  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few, — a result  wholly  uncongenial  with  the 
spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  anti-republican  in  all 
its  tendencies.  The  warehousing  system  would  ena- 
ble the  importer  to  watch  the  market,  and  to  select 
his  own  time  for  offering  his  goods  for  sale.  A pro- 
fitable portion  of  the  carrying  trade  in  articles  enter- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  must  also  be  most  seri- 
ously affected  without  the  adoption  of  some  expedi- 
ent to  relieve  the  cash  system.  The  warehousing 
system  would  afford  that  relief,  since  the  carrier 
would  have  a safe  recourse  to  the  public  storehouses 
and  might,  without  advancing  the  duty,  reship  within 
some  reasonable  period  to  foreign  ports.  A further 
effect  of  the  measure  would  be  to  supercede  the  sys- 
tem of  drawbacks,  thereby  effectually  protecting  the 
government  agairlst  fraud,  as  the  right  of  debenture 
would  not  attach  to  goods  after  their  withdrawal 
from  the  public  stores. 

In  revising  the  existing  tariff  of  duties,  should  ycu 
deem  it  proper  to  do  so  at  your  present  session,  I can 
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only  repeat  the  suggestions  and  recommendations 
which,  upon  several  occasions,  I have  heretofore  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer  to  congress.  The  great,  pri- 
mary and  eontroling  interest  of  the  American  people 
is  union — union  not  only  in  the  mere  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, forms  which  may  be  broken — but  union 
founded  in  an  attachment  of  states  and  individuals 
for  each  other.  This  union  in  sentiment  and  feeling 
can  only  be  preserved  by  the  adoption  of  that  course 
of  policy  which,  neither  giving  exclusive  benefits  to 
some,  nor  imposing  unnecessary  burdens  upon  others, 
shall  consult  the  interests  of  all,  by  pursuing  a course 
of  moderation,  and  thereby  seeking  to  harmonize 
public  opinion,  and  causing  the  people  every  where 
to  feel  and  to  know  that  the  government  is  careful 
of  the  interests  of  all  alike.  Nor  is  there  any  sub- 
ject in  regard  to  which  moderation,  connected  with  a 
wise  discrimination,  is  more  necessary  than  in  the  im- 
osition  of  duties  on  imports.  Whether  reference 
e had  to  revenue,  the  primary  object  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  or  to  the  incidents  wlfich  necessarily 
flow  from  their  imposition,  this  is  entirely  true.  Ex- 
travagant duties  defeat  their  end  and  object  not  only 
by  exciting  in  the  public  mind  an  hostility  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing interests,  but  by  inducing  a system  of 
smuggling  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  practice  of 
every  manner  of  fraud  upon  the  revenue,  which  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  government  cannot  effectually 
suppress.  An  opposite  course  of  policy  would  be  at- 
tended by  results  essentially  different,  of  which  every 
interest  of  society,  and  none  more  than  those  of  the 
manufacturer,  would  reap  important  advantages. — 
Among  the  most  striking  of  its  benefits  would  be  that 
derived  from  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  country 
in  its  support,  and  the  consequent  permanency  and 
stability  which  would  be  given  to  all  the  operations 
of  industry.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  no 
system  of  legislation  can  be  wise  which  is  fluctuating 
and  uncertain.  No  interest  can  thrive  under  it. — 
The  prudent  capitalist  will  never  adventure  bis  ca- 
pital in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  in  any 
other  leading  pursuit  of  life,  if  there  exists  a state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  government  will  re- 
peal to-morrow  what  it  lias  enacted  to-day.  Fitful 
profits,  however,  high,  if  threatened  with  a ruinous 
reduction  by  avaccilating  policy  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, will  scarcely  tempt  him  to  trust  the  mo- 
ney which  he  has  acquired  by  a life  of  labor,  upon 
the  uncertain  adventure.  I,  therefore,  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  influenced  by  no  other  desire 
than  to  rescue  the  great  interests  of  the  country  from 
the  vortex  of  political  contention,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  high  and  solemn  duties  of  the  place 
which  I now  occupy,  recommend  moderate  duties 
imposed  with  a wise  discrimination  as  to  their  several 
objects,  as  being  not  only  most  likely  to  be  durable, 
but  most  advantageous  to  every  interest  ol  society. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  war  department 
exhibits  a very  full  and  satisfactory  account  oftlie  va- 
rious and  important  interests  committed  to  the  charge 
of  that  officer.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  military  service  are 
greatly  reduced  in  amount — that  a strict  system  of 
economy  has  been  introduced  into  the  service,  and 
the  abuses  of  past  years  greatly  reformed.  The  for- 
tifications on  our  maritime  frontier  have  been  prose- 
cuted with  much  vigor,  and  at  many  points  our  defen- 
ces are  in  a very  considerable  state  of  forwardness. 
The  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
means  of  communication  with  our  territories  on  the 
Pacific,  and  to  the  surveys,  so  essential  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  resources  of  the  intermediate  country, 
are  entitled  to  the  most  favorable  consideration. — 
While  I would  propose  nothing  inconsistent  with 
friendly  negotiations  to  settle  the  extent  of  our  claims 
in  that  region,  yet  a prudent  forecast  points  out  the 
necessity  of  such  measures  as  may  enable  us  to  main- 
tain ourrights.  The  arrangements  made  for  preserv- 
ing our  neutral  relations  on  the  boundary  between 
us  and  Texas,  and  keeping  in  check  the  Indians  in 
that  quarter,  will  be  maintained  so  long  as  circum- 
stances may  require. 

For  several  years  angry  contentions  have  grown 
out  of  the  disposition  directed  by  law  to  be  made  of 
the  mineral  lands  held  by  the  government  in  several 
of  the  states.  The  government  is  constituted  the 
landlord  and  the  citizens  of  the  states  wherein  lie 
the  lands,  are  its  tenants.  The  relation  is  an  unwise 
one,  and  it  would  be  much  more  conducive  of  the 
public  interest  that  a sale  of  the  lands  should  be  made 
than  that  they  should  remain  in  their  present  condi- 
tion. The  supply  of  the  ore  would  be  more  abun- 
dantly and  certainly  furnished  when  to  be  drawn 
from  the  enterprise  and  the  industry  of  the  proprie- 
tor, than  under  the  present  system. 

The  recommendation  of  the  secretary  in  regard 
to  the  improvements  of  the  western  waters  and  cer- 
tain prominent  harbors  on  the  lakes,  merits,  and  I 
doubt  not  will  receive,  your  serious  attention.  The 
great  importance  of  these  subjects  to  the  prosperity 


of  the  extensive  region  referred  to,  and  the  security  ! 
of  the  whole  country  in  time  of  war,  cannot  escape  ! 
observation.  The  losses  of  life  and  property  which 
annually  occur  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
alone,  because  of  the  dangerous  obstructions  in  the 
river,  make  a loud  demand  upon  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  efficient  measures  for  their  removal. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  will  make 
you  acquainted  with  that  important  branch  of  the 
public  defences.  Considering  the  already  vast  and 
daily  increasing  commerce  of  the  country,  apart 
from  the  exposure  to  hostile  inroad  of  an  extended 
seaboard,  all  that  relates  to  the  navy  is  calculated  to 
excite  particular  attention.  Whatever  tends  to  add 
to  its  efficiency,  withoutentailing  unnecessary  charges 
upon  the  treasury,  is  well  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  an  appro- 
priation exceeding  by  more  than  a million  the  appro- 
priations of  the  present  year,  is  asked  by  the  secre- 
tary, yet  that  in  this  sum  is  proposed  to  be  included 
$400,000,  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  which,  when 
once  expended,  will  be  annually  re-imbursed  by 
the  sale  of  the  clothes,  and  will  thus  constitute  a 
perpetual  fund,  without  any  new  appropriation  to  the 
same  object.  To  this  may  also  be  added  $50,000, 
asked  to  cover  the  arrearages  of  past  years,  and 
$250,000  in  order  to  maintain  a competent  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Africa;  all  of  which,  when  deduct- 
ed, will  reduce  the  expenditures  nearly  within  the 
limits  of  those  of  the  current  year.  While,  however, 
the  expenditures  will  thus  remain  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  the  antecedent  year,  it  is  proposed  to  add 
greatly  to  the  operations  of  the  marine,  and  in  lieu 
of  only  25  ships  in  commission,  and  but  little  in  the 
way  of  building,  to  keep,  with  the  same  expenditure, 
forty-one  vessels  afloat,  and  to  build  twelve  ships  of 
a small  class. 

A strict  system  of  accountability  is  established,  and 
great  pains  are  taken  to  insure  industry,  fidelity  and 
economy,  in  every  department  of  duty.  Experiments 
have  been  instituted  to  test  the  quality  of  various 
materials,  particularly  copper,  iron  and  coal,  so  as  to 
prevent  fraud  and  imposition. 

It  will  appear  by  the  report  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral that  the  great  point  which,  for  several  years, 
has  been  so  much  desired,  has,  within  the  current 
year,  been  fully  accomplished.  The  expenditures  of 
the  department,  for  the  current  year,  have  been 
brought  within  its  income  without  lessening  its  gene- 
ral usefulness.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  re- 
venue equal  to  $166,000  for  the  year  1842  over  that 
of  1841,  without,  as  it  is  believed,  any  addition  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  number  of  letters  and  newspa- 
pers transmitted  through  the  mails.  The  post  office 
laws  have  been  honestly  administered,  and  fidelity 
has  been  observed  in  accounting  for,  and  paying  over 
oy  me  suUorUinai.es  or  uie  department,  me  moneys 
which  have  been  received.  For  the  details  of  the 
service  1 refer  you  to  the  report. 

I flatter  myself  that  the  exhibition  thus  made  of 
the  condition  of  the  public  administration  will  serve 
to  convince  you  that  every  proper  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  country  by  those  who 
have  been  called  to  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments. The  reduction  in  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  already  accomplished,  fur- 
nishes a sure  evidence  that  economy  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  public  moneys,  is  regarded  as  a paramount 
duty. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world — the  personal  liberty 
of  the  citizen  sacredly  maintained,  and  his  rights  se- 
cured under  political  institutions  deriving  all  their 
authority  from  the  direct  sanction  of  the  people — 
with  a soil  fertile  almost  beyond  example;  and  a 
country  blessed  with  every  diversity  of  climate  and 
production,  what  remains  to  be  done  in  order  to  ad- 
vance the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  such  a people? 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  inquiry  could  rea- 
dily be  answered.  The  best  that  probably  could  be 
done  for  a people  inhabiting  such  a country,  would 
be  to  fortify  their  peace  and  security  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  various  pursuits,  by  guarding  them 
against  invasion  from  without,  and  violence  from 
within.  The  rest,  for  the  greater  part  might  be  left 
to  their  own  energy  and  enterprise.  The  chief  em- 
barrassments which  at  the  moment  exhibit  them- 
selves, have  arisen  from  over-action;  and  the  most 
difficult  task  which  remains  to  be  accomplished,  is 
that  of  correcting  and  overcoming  its  effects.  Be- 
tween the  years  1833  and  1838,  additions  were  made 
to  bank  capital  and  bank  issues,  in  the  form  of  notes 
designed  for  circulation,  to  an  extent  enormously 
great.  The  question  seemed  to  be,  not  how  the  best 
currency  could  be  provided,  but  in  what  manner  the 
greatest  amount  of  bank  paper  could  be  put  in  cir- 
culation. Thus,  a vast  amount  of  what  was  called 
money — since,  for  the  time  being,  it  answered  the 
purposes  of  money — was  thrown  upon  the  country; 
an  over  issue,  which  was  attended,  as  a necessary 
consequence,  by  an  extravagant  increase  of  the  prices 


of  all  articles  of  property,  the  spread  of  a specula- 
tive mania  all  over  the  country,  and  has  finally  end- 
ed in  a general  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  states 
and  individuals,  the  prostration  of  public  and  private 
credit,  a depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  has  left  large  districts  of 
country  almost  entirely  without  any  circulating 
medium.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  1830,  the 
whole  bank  note  circulation  within  the  United  States 
amounted  to  but  $61,323  898,  according  to  the  trea- 
sury statements,  and  that  an  addition  had  been  made 
thereto  of  the  enormous  sum  of  $88,000,000  in  seven 
years,  (the  circulation  on  the  first  January,  1837, 
being  stated  at  $149,185,890,)  aided  by  the  great 
facilities  afforded  in  obtaining  loans  from  European 
capitalists,  who  were  seized  with  the  saqie  specula- 
tive mania  which  prevailed  in  the  United  States — 
and  the  large  importations  of  funds  from  abroad, 
the  result  of  stock  sales  and  loans — no  one  can  be 
surprised  at  the  apparent  but  unsubstantial  state  of 
prosperity  which  every  where  prevailed  over  the 
land;  while  as  little  cause  of  surprise  should  be  felt 
at  the  present  prostration  of  every  thing,  and  the  ruin 
which  has  befallen  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
the  sudden  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  so  large 
an  amount  of  bank  issues,  since  1837— -exceeding,  as 
is  believed,  the  amount  added  to  the  paper  currency 
for  a similar  period  antecedent  to  1837,  it  ceases  to 
be  a matter  of  astonishment  that  such  extensive 
shipwreck  should  have  been  made  of  private  fortunes, 
or  that  difficulties  should  exist  in  meeting  their  en- 
gagements on  the  part  of  the  debtor  slates.  Apart 
from  which,  if  there  be  taken  into  account  the  im- 
mense losses  sustained  in  the  dishonor  of  numerous 
banks,  it  is  less  a matter  of  surprise  that  insolvency 
should  have  visited  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  than 
that  so  many  should  have  escaped  the  blighting  influ- 
ences of  the  times. 

In  the  solemn  conviction  of  these  truths,  and  with 
an  ardent  desire  to  meet  the  pressing  necessities  of 
the  country,  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  cause  to  be 
submitted  to  you,  at  the  commencement  of  your  late 
session,  the  plan  of  an  Exchequer,  the  whole  power 
and  duty  of  maintaining  which,  in  purity  and  vigor, 
was  to  be  exercised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  and  the  states,  and,  therefore,  virtually  by 
the  people  themselves.  It  was  proposed  to  place  it 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a treasury  board, 
to  consist  of  three  commissioners,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  see  that  the  law  of  its  creation  was 
faithfully  executed,  and  that  the  great  end  of  supply- 
ing a paper  medium  of  exchange,  at  all  times  con- 
vertible into  gold  and  silver,  should  be  attained. 
The  board  thus  constituted,  was  given  as  much  per- 
manency as  could  he  imparted  to  it,  without  endan- 
gering; the  proper  share  of  responsibility  which  should 
attach  to  all  public  agents.  In  order  to  insure  all  the 
advantages  of  a well-matured  experience,  the  com- 
missioners were  to  hold  their  offices  for  the  respec- 
tive periods  of  two,  four,  and  six  years,  thereby  se- 
curing at  all  times  in  the  management  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  services  of  two  men  of  experience;  and  to 
place  them  in  a condition  to  exercise  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  action,  it  was  provided  that 
their  removal  should  only  take  place  for  actual  inca- 
pacity or  infidelity  to  the  trust,  and  to  be  followed 
by  the  president  with  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of 
such  removal,  should  it  occur.  It  was  proposed  to 
establish  subordinate  boards  in  each  of  the  states, 
under  the  same  restrictions  and  limitations  of  the 
power  of  removal,  which,  with  the  central  board, 
should  receive,  safely  keep,  and  disburse  the  public 
moneys;  and  in  order  to  furnish  a sound  paper  me- 
dium of  exchange,  the  exchequer  should  retain  of 
the  revenues  of  the  government  a sum  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  in  specie,  to  be  set  apart  as  required  by 
its  operations,  and  to  pay  the  public  creditor  at  his 
own  option,  either  in  specie  or  treasury  notes,  of 
denominations  not  less  than  five,  nor  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  notes  should  be  redeemed  at 
the  several  places  of  issue,  and  to  be  receivable  at 
all  times  and  every  where  in  payment  of  government 
dues;  with  a restraint  upon  such  issue  of  bills  that 
the  same  should  not  exceed  the  maximum  of  $15,000,- 
000.  In  order  to  guard  against  all  the  hazards  inci- 
dent to  fluctuations  in  trade,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  invested  with  authority  to  issue  $5,000, 
000  of  government  stock,  should  the  same  at  any 
time  be  regarded  as  necessary,  in  order  to  place  be- 
yond hazard  the  prompt  redemption  of  the  bills 
which  might  be  thrown  into  circulation.  Thus  in 
fact  making  the  issue  of  $15,000,000  of  exchequer 
bills,  rest  substantially  on  $10,000,000;  and  keeping 
in  circulation  never  more  than  one  and  one-half  dol- 
lar for  every  dollar  in  specie.  When  to  t his  it  is 
added  that  the  bills  are  not  only  every  where  receiv- 
able in  government  dues,  but  that  the  government 
itself  would  be  bound  for  their  ultimate  redemption, 
no  rational  doubt  can  exist  that  the  paper  which  the 
exchequer  would  furnish',  would  readily  enter  into 
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general  circulation,  and  be  maintained  at  all  times  at 
or  above  par  with  gold  and  silver;  thereby  realizing 
the  great  want  of  the  age,  and  fulfilling  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  In  order  to  reimburse  the  government 
the  expenses  of  the  plan,  it  was  proposed  to  invest 
the  exchequer  with  the  limited  authority  to  deal  in 
hills  of  exchange,  unless  prohibited  by  the  state  in 
■which  an  agency  might  be  situated,  having  only  thir- 
ty days  to  run,  and  resting  on  a fair  and  bona  fide 
basis.  The  legislative  will  on  this  point  might  be  so 
plainly  announced,  as  to  avoid  all  pretext  for  par- 
tiality or  favoritism.  It  was  furthermore  proposed 
to  invest  this  treasury  agent  with  authority  to  receive 
on  deposite,  to  a limited  amount,  the  specie  funds  of 
individuals,  and  to  grant  certificates  therefor,  to  be 
redeemed  on  presentation,  under  the  idea,  which  is 
believed  to  be  well  founded,  that  such  certificates 
would  come  in  aid  of  the  exchequer  bills  in  supply- 
ing a safe  and  ample  paper  circulation.  Or,  if  in 
place  of  the  contemplated  dealings  in  exchange,  the 
exchequer  should  be  authorized  not  only  to  exchange 
its  bills  for  actual  deposites  of  specie,  but  for  specie 
or  its  equivalents  to  sell  drafts,  charging  therefor  a 
small  but  reasonable  premium,  I cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  benefits  of  tbe  law  would  be  speedily  mani- 
fested in  the  revival  of  the  credit,  trade  and  busi- 
ness of  the  whole  country.  Entertaining  this  opin- 
ion it  becomes  my  duty  to  urge  its  adoption  upon 
congress,  by  reference  to  the  strongest  considera- 
tions of  the  public  interests,  with  such  alterations  in 
its  details  as  congress  may  in  its  wisdom  see  fit  to 
make.  , 

I am  well  aware  that  this  proposed  alteration  and 
amendment  of  the  laws  establishing  the  treasury  de- 
partment has  encountered  various  objections,  and 
that  among  others  it  has  been  proclaimed  a govern- 
ment bank  of  fearful  and  dangerous  import.  It  is 
proposed  to  confer  upon  it  no  extraordinary  powers. 
It  purports  to  do  no  more  than  pay  the  debts  of  the 
government  w’ith  the  redeemable  paper  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment— in  which  respect  it  accomplishes  precisely 
what  the  treasury  does  daily  at  this  time,  in  issuing 
to  the  public  creditors  the  treasury  notes  which,  un- 
der law,  it  is  authorized  to  issue.  It  has  no  resem- 
blance to  an  ordinary  bank,  as  it  furnishes  no  profits 
to  private  stockholders,  and  lends  no  capital  to  indi- 
viduals. If  it  be  objected  to  as  a government  bank, 
and  the  objection  be  available — then  should  all  the 
laws  in  relation  to  the  treasury  be  repealed,  and  the 
capacity  of  the  government  to  collect  what  is  due  to 
it,  or  pay  what  it  owes,  be  abrogated. 

This  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  proposed  exche- 
quer; nnd  surely  if.  in  the  accomplishment  of  a pur- 
pose so  essential,  it  affords  a sound  circulating  me- 
dium to  the  country  and  facilities  to  trade,  it  should 
be  regarded  as  no  slight  recommendation  of  it  to 
public°consideration.  Properly  guarded  by  the  pro- 
visions of  law,  it  can  run  into  no  dangerous  evil,  nor 
can  any  abuse  arise  under  it  but  such  as  the  legisla- 
ture itself  will  be  answerable  for,  if  it  be  tolerated; 
since  it  is  but  the  creature  of  the  law,  and  is  suscep- 
tible at  all  times  of  modification,  amendment  or  re- 
peal, at  the  pleasure  of  congress.  I know  that  it 
has  been  objected  that  the  system  would  be  liable  to 
be  abused  by  the  legislature,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  abused,  in  the  party  conflicts  of  the  day,  that 
such  abuse  would  manifest  itself  in  a change  of  the 
law  which  would  authorize  an  excessive  issue  of  pa- 
per for  the  purpose  of  inflating  prices  and  winning 
popular  favor.  To  that  it  may  be  answered,  that 
the  ascription  of  such  a motive  to  congress  is  alto- 
gether gratuitous  and  inadmissible.  The  theory  of 
our  institutions  would  lead  us  to  a different  conclu- 
sion. But  a perfect  security  against  a proceeding  so 
reckless,  would  be  found  to  exist  in  tbe  very  nature 
of  things.  The  political  party  which  should  be  so 
blind  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country,  as  to  resort 
to  such  an  expedient,  would  inevitably  meet  with  a 
final  overthrow  in  the  fact  that,  the  moment  the  pa- 
per ceased  to  be  convertible  into  specie,  or  other- 
wise promptly  redeemed,  it  would  become  worthless, 
and  would,  in  the  end,  dishonor  the  government,  in- 
volve the  people  in  ruin,  and  such  political  party  in 
hopeless  disgrace.  At  the  same  time,  such  a view 
involves  the  utter  impossibility  of  furnishing  any 
currency  other  thaw  that  of  the  precious  metals,  for, 
if  the  government  itself  cannot  forego  the  temptation 
of  excessive  paper  issues,  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  in  corporations  upon  whom  the  temptations 
of  individual  aggrandizement  would  most  strongly 
operate?  The  people  would  have  to  blame  none  but 
themselves  for  any  injury  that  might  arise  from  a 
course  so  reckless,'  since  their  agents  would  be  the 
wrong-doers',  and  they  the  passive  spectators. 

There  can  be  but  three  kinds  of  public  currency. 
1st.  Gold  and  silver:.  2d.  The  paper  of  state  institu- 
tions; or,  3d.  A representative  of  the -precious  me- 
tals, provided  by  the  getleral  government,  or  under 
its  authority.  The  sub-treasury  system  rejected  the 
last  in  any  form;  and,  as  it  was  believed  that  no  re- 


liance could  be  placed  on  the  issues  of  local  institu- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  general  circulation,  it  ne- 
cessarily and  unavoidably  adopted  specie  as  the  ex- 
clusive currency  for  its  own  use.  And  this  must 
ever  be  the  case  unless  one  or  the  other  kinds  be 
used.  The  choice,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
sentiment,  lies  between  an  exclusive  specie  currency 
on  the  one  hand,  and  government  issues  of  some  kind 
on  the  other.  That  these  issues  cannot  be  made  by 
a chartered  institution,  is  supposed  to  be  conclusive- 
ly settled.  They  must  be  made,  then,  directly  by 
government  agents.  For  several  years  past  they 
have  been  thus  made  in  tbe  form  of  treasury  notes, 
and  have  answered  a valuable,  purpose.  Their  use- 
fulness has  been  limited  by  their  being  transient  and 
temporary;  their  ceasing  to  bear  interest  at  given 
periods,  necessarily  causes  their  speedy  return,  and 
thus  restricts  their  range  of  circulation,  and  being 
used  only  in  the  disbursements  of  the  government, 
they  cannot  reach  those  points  where  they  are  most 
required.  By  rendering  their  use  permanent,  to  the 
moderate  extent  already  mentioned,  by  offering  no 
inducement  for  their  return,  and  by  exchanging 
them  for  coin  and  other  values,  they  will  constitute, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  general  currency  so  much 
needed  to  maintain  the  internal  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. And  this  is  the  exchequer  plan,  so  far  as  it 
may  operate  in  furnishing  a currency. 

I cannot  forego  the  occasion  to  urge  its  importance 
to  the  credit  of  the  government  in  a financial  point 
of  view.  The  great  necessity  of  resorting  to  every 
proper  and  becoming  expedient  in  order  to  place  the 
treasury  on  a footing  of  the  highest  respectability,  is 
entirely  obvious.  The  credit  of  the  government  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  soul  of  the  government  it- 
seif — a principle  of  vitality  without  which  all  its 
movements  are  languid  and  all  its  operations  em- 
barrassed. In  this  spirit  the  executive  felt  itself 
bound  by  the  most  imperative  sense  of  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  congress,  at  its  last  session,  the  propriety  of 
making  a specific  pledge  of  the  land  fund,  as  the 
basis  for  the  negotiation  of  the  loans  authorised  to 
be  contracted.  I then  thought  that  such  an  applica- 
tion of  the  public  domain  would,  without  doubt, 
have  placed  at  the  command  of  the  government,  am- 
ple funds  to  relieve  the  treasury  from  the  temporary 
embarrassments  under  which  it  labored.  American 
credit  has  suffered  a considerable  shock  in  Europe, 
from  the  large  indebtedness  of  the  states  and  the 
temporary  inability  of  some  of  them  to  meet  the  in- 
terest on  their  debts.  The  utter  and  disastrous  pros- 
tration of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  contributed  largely  to  increase  the  sentiment  of 
distrust  by  reason  of  the  loss  and  ruin  sustained  by 
the  holders  of  its  stock,  a large  portion  of  whom 
were  foreigners  and  many  of  them  were  alike  ig- 
norant of  our  political  organization,  and  of  our 
actual  responsibilities.  It  was  the  anxious  desire 
of  the  executive  that,  in  the  effort  to  negotiate 
the  loan  abroad,  the  A.merican  negotiator  might 
be  able  to  point  the  money  lender  to  the  fund 
mortgaged  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  any  loan  he  might  contract,  and  thereby 
vindicate  the  government  from  all  suspicion  of  bad 
faith  or  inability  to  meet  its  engagements.  Congress 
differed  from  the  executive  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  became,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  the  exe- 
cutive to  resort  to  every  expedient  in  its  power  to 
negotiate  the  authorized  loan.  After  a failure  to  do 
so  in  the  American  market,  a citizen  of  high  char- 
acter and  talent  was  sent  to  Europe  with  no  better 
success;  and  thus  the  mortifying  spectacle  has  been 
presented  of  the  inability  of  this  government  to  ob- 
tain a loan  so  small  as  not  in  the  whole  to  amount 
to  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  ordinary  annual  in- 
come; at  a time  when  the  governments  of  Europe, 
although  involved  in  debt,  and  with  their  subjects 
heavily  burdened  with  taxation,  readily  obtain  loans 
of  any  amount  at  a greatly  reduced  rate  of  interest. 
It  would  be  unprofitable  to  look  further  into  this 
anomalous  state  of  things,  but  I cannot  conclude 
without  adding  that,  for  a government  which  has 
paid  off  its  debts  of  two  wars  with  the  largest  mari- 
time power  of  Europe,  and  now  owing  a debt  which 
is  almost  next  to  nothing  when  compared  with  its 
boundless  resources,  a government  the  strongest  in 
the  world,  because  emanating  from  the  popular  will, 
and  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections  of  a great  and  free 
people,  and  whose  fidelity  to  its  engagements  has  ne- 
ver been  questioned;  for  such  a government  to  have 
tendered  to  the  capitalists  of  other  countries  an  op- 
portunity for  a small  investment  of  its  stock,  and 
yet  to  have  failed,  implies  either  the  most  unfounded 
distrust  in  its  good  faith,  or  a purpose,  to  obtain 
which,  the  course  pursued  is  the  most  fatal  which 
could  have  been  adopted.  It  has  now  become  obvi- 
ous to  all  men  that  the  government  must  look  to  its 
own  means  for  supplying  its  wants,  and  it  is  consol- 
ing to  know  that  these  means  are  altogether  adequate 
for  the  object.  The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will 


greatly  aid  in  bringing  about  this  result.  Upon  what 
I regard  as  a well-founded  supposition  that  its  bills 
would  he  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors, 
and  that  the  issue  would  in  a short  time  reach  the 
maximum  of  §15,000,000,  it  is  obvious  that  §10,000,- 
000  would  thereby  be  added  to  the  available  means 
of  the  treasury  without  cost  or  charge.  Nor  can  I 
fail  to  urge  the  great  and  beneficial  effects  which 
would  be  produced  in  aid  of  all  the  active  pursuits 
of  life.  Its  effects  upon  the  solvent  state  banks, 
while  it  would  force  into  liquidation  those  of  an  op- 
posi*e  character  through  its  weekly  settlements, 
would  be  highly  beneficial;  and  with  the  advantages 
of  a sound  currency,  the  restoration  of  confidence 
and  credit  would  follow,  with  a numerous  train  of 
blessings.  My  convictions  are  most  strong  that  these 
benefits  would  flow  from  the  adoption-  of  this  mea- 
sure; but  if  the  result  should  be  adverse,  there  is 
this  security  in  connection  with  it,  that  the  law  cre- 
ating it  may  be  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legis- 
lature, without  the  slightest  implication  of  its  good 
faith. 

I recommend  to  congress  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  re-imbursing  a fine  imposed  on  Gene- 
ral Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
and  defence  of  that  city  and  paid  by  him.  Without 
designing  any  reflection  on  the  judicial  tribunal  which 
imposed  the  fine,  the  remission  at  this  day  may  be 
regarded  as  not  unjust  or  inexpedient.  The  voice 
of  the  civil  authority  was  heard  amidst  the  glitter  of 
arms  and  obeyed  by  those  who  held  the  sword,  there- 
by giving  additional  lustre  to  a memorable  military 
achievement.  If  tbe  laws  were  offended,  their  ma- 
jesty was  fully  vindicated;  and  although  the  penalty 
incurred  and  paid,  is  worthy  of  little  regard  in  a pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
it  would  be  gratifying  to  the  war-worn  veteran,  now 
in  retirement  and  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  tbe  circumstances  in  which  that  judgment 
placed  him.  There  are  cases  in  which  public  func- 
tionaries may  be  called  on  to  weigh  tbe  public  inte- 
rest against  their  own  personal  hazards,  and  if  the 
civil  law  be  violated  from  praiseworthy  motives,  or 
an  overruling  sense  of  public  danger  and  public  ne- 
cessity, punishment  may  well  be  restrained  within 
that  limit  which  asserts  and  maintains  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the 
civil  power.  The  defence  of  New  Orleans,  while  it 
saved  a city  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  placed  the 
name  of  General  Jackson  among  those  of  the  greatest 
Captains  of  the  age,  and  illustrated  one  of  the  bright- 
est pages  of  our  history.  Now  that  the  causes  of  ex- 
citement, existing  at  the  time,  have  ceased  to  operate, 
it  is  believed  that  the  remission  of  this  fine,  and  what- 
ever of  gratification  that  remission  might  cause  the 
eminent  man  who  incurred  and  paid  it,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  and  wishes  of 
the  American  people. 

I have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  acquitted  myself  of  my 
duty  under  the  constitution,  by  laying  before  you,  as 
succinctly  as  I have  been  able,  the  state  of  the  union, 
and  by  inviting  your  attention  to  measures  of  much 
importance  to  the  country.  Tbe  executive  will  most 
zealously  unite  its  efforts  with  those  of  the  legislative 
department  in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  is  re- 
quired to  relieve  the  wants  of  a common  constituen- 
cy, or  elevate  the  destinies  of  a beloved  country. 

JOHN  TYLER. 


Washington,  December,  1342. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION- 
SENATE, 

December  5.  This  being  the  day  fixed  by  the 
constitution  for  the  commencement  of  the  annual 
session,  those  members  who  were  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment assembled  at  the  capitol. 

.Twenty-four  members  only  being  present,  vizi 

Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Buchanan,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Huntington,  Kerr,  King,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Rives, 
Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright. 

The  president  of  the  senate  announced  that  there 
was  not  a quorum,  whereupon  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ting-ton,  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  6.  In  addition  to  the  members  pre- 
sentyesterday,  Messrs.  Crittenden  and  Morchead,  were 
this  day  present.  It  being  ascertained  that  a quorum 
was  not  in  the  city,  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  7*.  Messrs.  Barrow,  Berrien  and  Miller, 
in  addition  to  those  who  attended  yesterday,  made  a 
quorum  of  senators. 

Mr.  Huntington , of  Conn,  presented  the  credentials 
of  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  of  Vermont,  elected  to  the  se- 
nate to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  and  fie 
was  duly  qualified. 
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Mr.  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  presented  the  creden- 
tials cf  William  L.  Dayton,  elected  to  the  senate  for 
the  unexpired  tern!  cf  S.  L.  Southard.  Mr.  Day- 
ton  was  duly  qualified  to  serve  until  the  4th  of  March, 
1845. 

A resolution  was  adopted  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hun- 
tington, instructing  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  in- 
form the  house  of  the  presence  of  a quorum. 

Mr.  Merrick  offered  the  usual  resolution  to  sup- 
ply the  senators  with  newspapers,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, nem.  con. 

Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  should 
introduce  a bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  gave  notice  that  on  an  early  day  he 
should  introduce  a bill  to  amend  the  several  acts  es- 
tablishing a treasury  of  the  U.  States. 

Messrs.  Kerr  and  King,  were  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  president,  in  conjunction  with  a committee  from 
the  house,  who  soon  reported  that  the  president  would 
send  in  a communication  forthwith. 

Robert  Tyler,  the  private  secretary,  appeared  with 
the  message  of  the  president,  which  was  read  by  the 
secretary  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Kerr  moved  that  the  usual  number  of  extra 
copies  be  printed — 1,500  with  the  accompanying 
documents,  and  3,500  without.  The  motion  was 
carried  without  opposition. 

Several  documents  from  the  treasury  department 
were  laid  upon  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr,  Evans,  of  Maine,  moved  that  until  otherwise 
ordered  the  daily  hour  of  meeting  be  12  o’clock, 
which  was  carried. 

The  action  of  the  house  in  reference  to  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Md.,  being  communicat- 
ed to  the  senate,  Mr.  Kerr,  with  a brief  remark  in 
testimony  of  respect  to  the  deceased,  and  the  obser- 
vation that  much  might  be  said,  if  it  were  necessary 
to  say  it,  moved  that  the  senators  wear  the  usual 
badge  of  mouring  for  thirty  days. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  5.  At  12  o’clock  the  hon.  John 
White,  speaker,  called  the  house  to  order;  the  roll 
was  called  by  Mathew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  clerk  of  the 
house,  and  the  following  members  answered  to  their 
names: 

Maine.  Messrs.  Allen,  Bronson,  Clifford,  Fessen- 
den, Littlefield,  Lowell,  Marshall,  Randall. 

Me  to  Hampshire.  Messrs.  Atherton,  Burke,  East- 
man, Reding,  Shaw. 

Massachusetts.  Messrs.  Adams,  Baker,  Borden, 
Briggs,  Burnell,  Calhoun,  Cushing,  Hudson,  Par- 
menter,  Saltonstall. 

Rhode  Island.  Messrs.  Cranston,  Tillinghast. 

Connecticut.  Messrs.  Boardtnan,  Brockway,  Os- 
borne, Smith,  Trumbull,  Williams. 

Vermont..  Messrs.  Everett,  Hall,  Mattocks,  Slade, 
Young. 

Mew  York.  Messrs.  Babcock,  Barnard,  Blair, 
Bowne,  Brewster,  Childs,  Chittenden,  J.  C.  Clark  S.  N. 
Clarke,  Clinton, Davis,  Doig,  Egbert,  Ferri3,  Fillmore, 
C.  A.  Floyd,  J.  G.  Floyd,  Foster,  Gordon,  Granger, 
Houck,  Hunt,  Linn,  McClellan,  McKeon,  Morgan, 
Patridge,  Riggs,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Tomlinson, 
VanBuren,  Van  Rensselaer,  Ward,  Wood. 

Me  to  Jersey.  Messrs.  Aycrigg,  Halsted,  Maxwell, 
Randolph,  Stratton,  York. 

Pennsylvania.  Messrs.  Beeson,  Bidlack,  C.  Brown, 
J.  Brown,  Cooper,  Edwards,  Fornance,  Gerry,  Gus- 
tine,  Henry,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Irwin, 
Jack,  James,  Keim,  McKennan,  Marchand,  New- 
hard,  Plumer,  Ramsey,  Read,  Russell,  Simonton, 
Snyder,  Toland.. 

Maryland.  Messrs.  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Mason. 

Virginia.  Messrs.  Barton,  Bolts,  Cary,  Gilmer, 
Harris,  Hays,  Hopkins,  Hubard,  Hunter,  Jones, 
Mallory,  Powell,  Smith,  Steenrod,  Stuart,  Summers, 
Taliaferro,  Wise. 

Morth  Carolina.  Messrs.  Arrington,  Daniel,  De- 
berry, McKay,  Mitchell,  Rayner,  Rencher,  Stanly, 
Washington. 

South  Carolina.  Messrs.  Butler,  Caldwell,  Holmes, 
Pickens,  Rhelt,  Rogers. 

Georgia.  Messrs.  Cooper,  Gamble,  Warren. 

Kentucky.  Messrs.  Boyd,  Butler,  Davis,  Owsley, 
Sprigg,  Thompson,  Underwood,  White,  speaker. 

Tennessee.  Messrs.  McClellan,  Turney,  Watter- 
son,  Williams. 

Ohio.  Messrs.  Cowen,  Dean,  Giddings,  Goode, 
Hastings,  Mason,  Malhiot,  Mathews,  Medill,  Morris, 
Morrow,  Pendleton,  Ridgway,  Russell,  Stokely, 
Sweney,  Weller. 

Louisiana.  Mr.  Dawson. 

Indiana.  Messrs.  Thompson,  White. 

Illinois.  Messrs.  Casey,  Reynolds. 

Alabama.  Mr.  Chapman. 

Missouri-  Messrs.  Edwards,  Miller. 


Mr.  Briggs,  of  Massachusetts,  Introduced  to  the  | 
house,  the  hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrnp,  member  elect 
from  the  first  congressional  district  of  the  slate  of 
Massachusetts,  (vice  the  hon.  Mutlian  Appleton,  re- I 
signed),  who  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

The  speaker  having  announced  that  a quorum  was  j 
present,  Mr.  Cushing  proposed  the  usual  message  to 
the  senate  informing  them  that  the  house  was  organ- 
ized, and  then  a resolution  that  a joint  committee 
wait  upon  the  president  to  apprize  him  that  con- 
gress was  in  session  and  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication he  had  to  make, — both  of  which  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  Everett,  announced  his  intention  to  ask  leave 
to  introduce  a bill,  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Adams  gave  notice  that  he  would  to-morrow 
offer  a resolution  for  repealing  the  21st  rule  of  the 
house — (the  rule  which  prohibits  receiving  memo- 
rials, &c.,for  the  abolition  of  slavery.) 

Mr.  Wise  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Some  conversation  as  to  order  ensued; — the  no- 
tice was  in  order. 

Mr.  Briggs  offered  the  usual  resolution  for  the 
election  of  a chaplain — another  that  members  be 
supplied  with  such  newspapers  as  they  may  re- 
spectively direct, — and  a third  for  the  appointment 
of  the  usual  standing  committees — which  were  se- 
verally adopted. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  offered  a resolution  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a joint  committee  on  the  library, 
which  was  adopted. 

It  being  ascertained  that  the  senate  would  not 
make  a quorum,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  6.  Mr.  Taliaferro  proposed  a reso- 
tion  authorising  the  doorkeeper  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional messenger.  Laid  over  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  pursuance  to  notice  given  yesterday, 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  21st  rule  for  conducting  busi- 
ness in  this  house,  in  the  following  words:  “No  peti- 
tion, memorial,  or  resolution,  or  other  paper  praying 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  any  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States  in 
which  it  now  exists,  shall  be  received  by  this  house, 
or  entertained  in  any  way  whatever,”  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  rescinded. 

Mr.  Wise  inquired  if  the  calendar  of  unfinished 
business  had  not  precedence. 

Mr.  Briggs  replied  not  during  the  first  six  days/ 

Mr.  Wise  objected  to  the  reception  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  there  was  a general  rule  of 
the  house  by  which  the  reception  of  petitions  was 
made  the  fffst  business  in  order  during  the  first  thirty 
days  of  the  session.  This  government  had  beerr  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  petitions  of 
the  people  and  of  providing  for  their  wants;  and,  he 
repeated,  one  of  the  first  rules  was,  that  during  the 
first  thirty  days  of  the  session  the  speaker  should  call 
the  states  and  territories  in  their  order  for  petitions. 
Now,  there  was  a rule  in  existence  by  which  a large 
class  of  petitions  was  excluded — a class  which  came 
from  one  portion  of  the  country,  and  not  from  another. 
That  rule,  continued  Mr.  A.,  I have  always  consider- 
ed unconstitutional.  I offer  the  resolution  now  be- 
cause this  business  of  the  reception  of  the  petitions 
of  the  people  is  the  first  business  to  be  transacted, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  this  house  and  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  I think  there 
is  no  rule  of  order  by  which  the  resolution  can  be  in- 
tercepted. I do  not  wish  to  debate  it;  I am  willing 
to  take  the  question  by  yeas  and  nays  at  this  moment. 
If  the  house  thinks  proper  to  retain  a rule,  (which, 
by  the  way,  was  rescinded  by  three  distinct  voles  of 
the  house  at  the  first  session  of  the  present  congress), 
so  be  it;  I am  prepared,  I say,  to  take  the  question 
now. 

Mr.  Wise  insisted  upon  his  objection;  the  question, 
said  he,  is,  “shall  the  resolution  be  received,”  and  I 
insist  that  a vote  of  two  thirds  is  required. 

Mr.  Weller  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table. 

The  speaker  made  some  explanations — and  Mr. 
Wise  made  some  suggestions  as  to  the  order  of  busi- 
ness,— finally  the  speaker  decided  the  resolution  to 
be  now  in  order — and  the  question  recurred  upon 
Mr.  Weller's  motion.  The  house  by  yeas  and  noes 
decided  against  laying  the  subject  on  the  table,  ayes 
85,  nays  93. 

The  question  now  was  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  upon  which  Mr.  Everett  asked  the  previ- 
ous question,  which  the  house  ordered,  yeas  84, 
nays  74. 

Mr.  Wise  asked  if  it  would  be  in  order  to  move  to 
postpone  the  question  to  a day  fixed? 

The  speaker.  Not  after  the  previous  question  is 
ordered— 


Mr.  Wise  asked  that  the  subject  might  be  post- 
poned by  common  consent.  But  objections  were 
made. 

The  question  was  then  put.  “shall  the  main  ques- 
tion be  now  put,”  and  decided  by  ayes  and  nays,  ayes 
84,  nays  99.  The  effect  of  this  negative,  was  to 
throw  the  resolution  beyond  the  power  of  the  house 
for  that  day. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mason,  of  Maryland,  in  a very  feeling 
and  appropriate  manner,  then  announced  to  the  house 
the  death  of  his  colleague,  James  W.  Williams,  who 
died  suddenly  soon  after  leaving  his  home  for  the 
seat  of  government  on  the  2d  instant,  and  to  whose 
merits  and  integrity,  Mr.  M.  bore  testimony — con- 
cluding by  offering  resolutions  expressing  the  sympa- 
thy and  condolence  of  the  house — to  be  communi- 
cated to  his  family,  and  that  the  members  ware  crape 
for  thirty  days — which  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  house  immediately  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  7.  The  following  members,  in 
addition  to  those  heretofore  noticed,  appeared  and 
took  their  seats,  viz:  Mr.  James  Irvin,  of  Pennsyl 

vania;  Alexander  Randall,  of  Maryland;  Augustine 
H.  Shepperd,  of  North  Carolina;  Philip  Triplett,  of 
Kentucky;  Wm.  B.  Campbell  and  Cave  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee;  Wm.  W.  Payne,  of  Alabama;  Edward 
Cross,  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams'  resolution  to  rescind  the  21st  rule 
was  decided  to  be  first  in  order.  He  declared  he 
had  no  disposition  to  debate  this  irritating  question  so 
often  and  so  fully  debated. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  speaker’s  decision,  in  which  several  members  par- 
took, 

Mr.  W.  C . Johnson  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  Bidlack  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting — 
and  attempting  to  “define  his  position”  was  ruled  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Johnson's  motion  was  negatived  by  ayes  and 
noes,  ayes  90,  noes  91. 

The  question  then  recurred,  as  yesterday,  “shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put”  and  was  again  decid- 
ed in  the  negative  by  ayes  91,  nays  93. 

Mr.  Underwood  gave  notice  that  he  would  to-mor- 
row start  a point  cf  order  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
speaker’s  decision. 

The  above  discussion  was  interrupted  at  one  of  its 
stages  by  the  announcement  of  the  reception  of  the 
president’s  annual  message — which  was  read,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  10,000  copies,  with  the 
documents,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wise,  a select  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  public  printing. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  gave  notice  that  he  would  to- 
morrow propose  to  repeal  the  31st  rule,  restricting 
members  from  speaking  more  than  one  hour  to  one 
question. 

The  following  notices  were  given,  that  leave 
would  be  asked 

By  Mr.  Bernard, — to  introduce  a bill  to  authorise 
the  issue  of  convertable  exchequer  bills,  and  fur- 
ther to  amend  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  treasury 
department. 

By  Mr.  Burnell, — leave  for  an  addition  to  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  enlistment  of  boys  in  the  naval 
service,  and  to  extend  the  enlistment  of  seamen. 

By  Mr.  Malhiot, — for  an  act  granting  pensions  to 
certain  widows  of  revolutionary  officers  and  sol- 
diers. 

By  Mr.  Thompson, — a bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Cumberland  road  through  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin, — for  an  act  making  appro- 
priations for  seven  marine  hospitals  on  the  western 
waters. 

By  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri, — “a  bill  declaring 
what  is  the  norLhern  boundary  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri.” 

By  Mr.  Harris,  of  Virginia, — “a  bill  to  repeal  so 
much  of  the  act  entitled  an  act  to  provide  revenue 
from  imports  and  to  change  and  modify  the  laws 
imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purpeses, 
as  imposes  a duty  on  salt.” 

By  Mr.  McKeon, — a bill  to  authorise  the  ware- 
housing system. 

By  Mr.  Barnard, — a bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river. 

By  Mr.  Edwards, — a bill  allowing  drawbacks  on 
goods  exported  over  land  from  Missouri  and  Arkan 
sas  to  Santa  Fe. 

By  Mr.  Steenrod, — “a  bill  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  Cnmberland  road  west  of  the  city  of  Wheel- 
ing, and  for  the  construction  of  a bridge  over  the 
Ohio  river.” 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  that  5,000  copies  of  a 
document  of  the  last  session  relative  to  the  amount 
of  state  debts,  be  printed.  Rejected,  ayes  57,  noes 
88. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  house  adjourned. 
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American  Press.  The  New  World.  The  agent  of  the 
New  World,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  writes  to  its  a piteous 
letter,  in  which  he  states  that  he  had  been  held  to  bail 
in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  complaint  of 
the  South  Carolina  Association  for  having  sold  ri  certain 
number  of  our  journal,  containg  a discourse  of  the  late 
William  Ellery  Charming  on  emancipation  in  the  West 
Indies.  lNew  World. 

Bank  Items.  Tne  Ocmulgee  bank  at  Macon,  Geor- 
gia, failed  on  the  25th  ult.  Its  notes  fell  fifteen  per  cent. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  directors  have  re- 
solved to  celebrate  the  completion  of  that  edifice  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1843,  the  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
batile  which  the  monument  commemorates,  and  the 
eighteenth  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone.  The  hon. 
Daniel  Webster  has  been  invited  and  has  consented  to 
deliver  the  oration  on  the  occasion. 

Catholic  Bishop.  It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Connor,  pastor  of  the  church  of  St.  Paul’s  in  Pitts- 
burg, has  been  appointed  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
Charleston,  in  the  place  of  bishop  England,  deceased. 

Coal  Trade.  Notwithstanding  the  general  depres- 
sion of  business,  much  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
consumed,  the  coat  regions  of  Pennsylvania  have  sent  to 
market  this  year  nearly  100,000  tons  more  than  during 
1841,  although  there  was  an  overstock  on  hand  of  100,000 
tons  at  the  commencement  of  this  season.  The  navi- 
gation having  closed,  the  accounts  will  shortly  be  made 
up — meantime  the  Miners’  Journal  furnishes  the  follow- 
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unsettled  state  ot  inecuneucy  anu  uaiK,uic 
been  such  as  to  render  the  business  a very  unprofitable 
one  to  all  those  engaged  in  it  here.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  we  may  never  again  witness  the  same  trials  and  dii- 
faculties,  and  that  another  season  may  bting  us  better 
prices  and  a healthier  trade.” 

Cement.  Mr.  Jeffrey  has  discovered  a new  cement 
said  to  be  much  cheaper  and  better  than  glue,  it  is  com- 
posed of  shellac  and  Indian  rubber  dissolved  lit  Naptha. 
A number  of  experiments  were  tried  with  it  in  England. 
In  one  of  them,  two  pieces  of  teak,  an  oily  African 
wood,  very  difficult  to  unite  by  glue,  were  cemented  with 
this  substance,  and  afterwards  a force  of  twenty-one 
tons  applied  without  separating  the  pieces.  Heavy  oak 
plank,  eimit  inches  thick,  were  glued  together  and  hred 
at  repeatedly  by  well  charged  and  pointed  cannon.  The 
shot  tore  the  wood,  but  did  not  affect  the  cement.  A six 
inch  hole  was  then  bored  into  the  plank  and  a shell  ex- 
ploded within  it.  The  wood  was  torn  to  shivers,  but  the 
cement  remained  unharmed.  If  it  really  possesses  such 
adhesive  power,  it  will  prove  a valuable  discovery. 

Cotton  market — Liverpool,  Nov.  IS.  Inconsequence 
of  the  news  received  by  the  Britannia,  ot  a probability 
of;  large  crops  of  cotton,  our  market  has  heeii  less  ac* 
live  ifiotioh  large  quantities  are  offering.  I he  sales  to- 
day  amount  to  3,500  bales,  with  prices  the  same  as  be- 
fore. The  sales  of  the  week  amount  to  26,7oO  bales,  of 
which  2,000  American  have  been  taken  on  speculation, 
and  150  American,  50  Maranham  and  200  Sm  ut  for  ex- 
port. There  are  announced  for  auction  on  triday  next, 
760  Sea  Islands,  4'20  stained  do.  and  360  West  India. 
The  prices  declared  to  day  by  the  committee  of  brokers, 
for  lair  American,  are  as  follows,  viz:  Bowed  54d,  Mo- 
bile 5M,  and  New  Orleans  5|  per  lb. 

American  provision  market,  Liverpool,  Nov.  18.  united 
States  mess  beef,  in  bond  per  bbl.  24a28s;  prune  17a24; 
mess  pork  in  bond  30a3S;  prime  2oa29;  tmelaru.m 
kegs  45a47;  ordinary  40a42. 

Corn  market,  Liverpool,  Nov.  18.  Having  an  unusu- 
ally slender  attendance  of  buyers  at  our  corn  exchange 
to-day  all  qualities  of  English,  Irish,  and  foreign  wheats, 
were  indiscriminately  offered  at  a decline  ofld  to  2d  per 
70. b.  from  the  reduced  rates  of  Tuesday,  and  vety  few 
slip,  effected.  All  descriptions  ol  flour  likewise  moved 
off  slowly  but  prime  qualities  of  British,  as  well  as  lo- 
reNn  being  less  plentiful,  prices  remained  unvaried. 
American  corn  is  quoted  32a33c.  per  bbl.  duty  paiu. 

Deaths.  During  the  week  ending  the  3d  inst...  at  N. 
York  142,  of  which  42  were  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  28  were  of  consumption.  At  Philadelphia  9j,  of 
which  30  were  under  1 year  of  age,  11  were  colored  per- 

13  cases  were  stillborn.  At  Baltimote,  50,  of 

which  14  were  under  1 year  of  age— U were  free  co- 
lored and  3 slaves. 

Duelling.  James  Watson  Webb,  editor  of  the  N. 
Vork  Courier  and  Enquirer,  having  been  a second  time 
indicted  in  N.  York,  for  leaving  the  slate  with  intent  to 
fight  a duel  with  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  member  of  con- 


gress ft om  Kentucky,  plead  guilty,  and  was  sentenced 
to  two  years  imprisonment.  Governor  Seward  was 
prevailed  upon  by  a petition  from  some  thousands  of 
persons  of  all  parties  to  grant  a pardon,  restricting  the 
offender  however,  in  sundry  particulars. 

The  duel  took  place  across  the  line  which  divides  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  The  grand  jury 
of  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania,  have  indicted  Thos. 
F.  Marshall,  who  it  appears  stood  on  their  side  of  the 
line,  and  the  grand  jury  of  New  Castle  county,- Dela- 
ware, have  indicted  both  Webb  and  Marshall.  The  go- 
vernors of  those  states  will,  it  is  supposed,  respectively 
demand  tbs  parties  of  the  authorities  of  the  respective 
states  of  which  they  are  citizens,  for  trial. 

Electro  magnetic  locomotive.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Edinburg  and  Glasgow  railway  company, 
Mr.  Davidson,-  philosophical  instrument  maker,  has  been 
employed  in  a series  of  extensive  experiments  as  to  the 
practicability  of  applying  electro-magnetism  for  propel- 
ling trains  along  the  line  of  a railway.  A machine 
containing  six  powerful  batteries,  huge  magnetic  coils, 
and  threelarge  magnets  fastened  on  each  of  two  revolv- 
ing cylinders,  through  which  pass  the  axles  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels,  has  been  constructed  and  tested  in  one  of 
the  carriage  sheds,  in  presence  of  the  directors-  The 
ponderous  machine,  weighing  between  five  and  six  tons, 
was  instantly  set  in  motion  on  the  immersion  of  the  me- 
tallic plates  into  the  troughs  containing  a solution  of 
sulphuric  acid.  One  curious  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  motion  of  this  new  and  ingenious  instrument, 
was  the  extent  and  brilliancy  of  the  repeated  electric 
flashes  which  accompanied  the  action  of  the  machinery. 
The  motion  produced,  though  not  rapid,  was  such  as 
clearly  to  establish  the  principle  that  this  agent  is  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  locomotion;  as  a substitute  for  the 
steam.  All  present  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  this  the  first  experiment  on  the  subject  oh 
a large  scale.  [Edinburg  Witness. 

Fourierism.  Amongst  the  items  of  the  day  vve  find 
the  principles  of  Fourier  about  to  be  tested  by  an  expe- 
riment in  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania-  The  Pitts- 
burg Morning  Post  says,  “the  association  is  composed  of 
Germans,  and  is  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Smith- 
port,  where  they  have  thirty-seven  thousand  acres  of 
land.  They  have  cleared  six  hundred  acres,  and  given 
two  hundred  under  contract;  a steam  saw  mill  is  in  ope- 
ration, and  a gristmill  will  soon  be  erected.  Mr.  Ginal, 
a Universalisf  preacher,  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  founder. 
The  society  has  branches  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  there  will  be  in  a short  time  a large  number  of  Ger- 
mans settled,  and  in  full  operation  to  turn  the  woods 
into  blooming  fields  of  wheat  and  rye.  We  are  told  that 
several  Germans  from  this  city  have  moved  there,  and 
appear  highly  pleased  with  the  change  in  their  mode  of 
living.” 

Flour.  The  N.  York  Express  says.  “The  sudden 
advance  in  flour  in  New  York  city,  of  full  seventy-five 
cents,  viz,  from  $4  25  to  $5,  has  been  caused  by  the 
small  receipts  during  the  past  month,  and  the  unexpected  j 
closing  of  the  canal;  by  which  at  least  a hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  barrets  have  been  stopped  on  their  way.” 

At  Philadelphia  $4  50.  At  Baltimore  SS4  25  a $4  37  j; 
The  inspections  of  the  week  consisted  of  12,292  bbls., 
and  1,070  half  bbls.  Price  at  Cincinnati  $2  62. 

Mormons.  Joseph  Smith,  the  leader  of  this  sect,  has 
resigned  the  editorial  chair  of  the  '"Times  and  Seasons ” 
to  John  Taylor,  who  tells  us,  that  “The  Temple  of  God 
in  Nauvoo,’’  is  progressing  by  the  voluntary  labor  of  the 
“Saints,’’  who  turn  out  with  their  teams,  tools,  &c.  to 
aid  in  its  construction.  The  timbers  for  the  first  floor  of 
the  temple  were  thus  laid,  and  service  performed  within 
its  walls  for  the  first  time,  Sunday  the  20th  ult.  The  ex- 
hortations to  complete  it,  as  well  as  to  construct  the  “Nau- 
voo house,”  (for  entertainment),  are  uttered  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  divine  injunction! 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  A fite  took  place  here  last  week 
which  destroyed  property  estimated  at  $200,000. 

Pork.  Prices  at  Paris,  Missouri  $1  59.  Zanesville, 
Ohio  $1  50. 

Pittsburg  Cast  Steel  Furnace.  The  work  is  in 
rapid  progression  by  Messrs.  Shoenbergers.  An  expe- 
rienced hammerman  has  been  engaged  in  Europe  and  is 
shortly  expected.  In  the  mean  tune  several  casts  have 
been  made  of  steel,  in  the  temporary  furnace,  from  which 
axes  penknives  and  razors  of  a very  superior  quality  have 
been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Estep  & Sons. 

Red  River.  The  Red  river  Whig  publishes  a memo- 
rial, which  is  now  being  circulated  ior  signatures,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to,  the 
necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  to  prevent  the  Red 
river  from  emptying  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  through  the 
Atchafalaya.  " The  memorial  asserts  that  unless  some 
remedy  is  applied  to  arrest  the  obvious  tendency  of  the 
Red  river,  it  will  be  diverted  from  its  natural  channel, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  above  its  mouth  be 
compelled  to  seek  a market  for  their  products  through  the 
Atchafalaya  and  a dangerous  Gulf  navigation.  The  ob- 
structions at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  liver,  caused  by  the 
large  deposite  of  mud  annually  made  by  the  Mississippi, 
are  given  as  the  cause  of  the  apprehended  diversion  of 
its  waters  from  their  ancient  course;  and  also  the  opening 
of  the  Red  river  cut-off  by  Captain  Shreve,  whilst  in  the 
employment  of  the  United  States  government. 

Rail  Road  Items.  The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports- 
mouth rail  road  is  now  completed,  and  was  open  for 
travel  on  the  23d  ult,  The  distance  through  the'  whole 


line  is  51  miles.  It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since 
the  commencement  of  this  work.  The  cost  of  construc- 
tion, the  rails  being  of  the  heavy  T.  has  been  about 
21,000  per  mile.  The  bridge  across  the  Piscataqua  at 
Portsmouth,  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  but  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  finished  in  December. 

Specie.  Three  arrivals  at  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  ult. 
had  on  board  *225,051.  On  that  day  ten  of  the  banks 
Or  that  city  had  $3,800,027  in  their  vaults. 

Shipwrecks.  We  have  heart  rending  accounts  of  the 
effect  of  the  gale  on  the  eastern  coast  on  the  29th  and 
30th  ult.  The  schr.  James  Clark,  Beck,  of  and  from  St. 
Johns.  N.  B.  via  Portland,  for  Boston,  went  on  shore  on 
Rye  Beach,  N.  H.  on  the  night  of  the  30th— six  passen- 
gers perished.  The  bark  Isadore,  from  Kennebeck,  for 
N.  Orleans,  went  ashore  on  Marfield  beach,  near  Wells, 
Maine,  and  all  hands  perished,  fifteen  in  number.  The’ 
names  of  thirty  or  forty  vessels  that  suffered,  are  insert- 
ed in  the  Boston  papers  of  Thursday.  From  abroad 
we  have  also  a frightful  list  of  disasters.  The  British 
East  Indian  Reliance,  capt.  Green,  of  1500  tons,  with  a 
cargo  of  1,884,748  1 bs.  of  tea,  was  wrecked  and  went  to 
pieces  on  the  coast  off’  Meriemont,  (France,)  on  the  night 
of  the  11th  Nov.  She  had  onboard  75  Englishmen,  =27 
Chinese,  and  20  Dutchmen,  in  all  122  souls,  of  whom 
only  10  were  saved!  The  Calcutta  and  Bombay  insur- 
ance offices  suffered.  A tremendous  gale  and  thunder 
storm  occurred  at  Table  Bay,  South  Africa,  on  the  27th 
August.  Next. morning  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Town 
discovered.the  wreck  of  the  splendid  British  ship  of  the 
line,  Abercrombie,  Robinson,  of  1,415  tons,  from  Lon- 
don. About  300  yards  from  her  was  tile  convict  ship 
Waterloo,  which,  within  sight  and  almost  within  stone’s 
throw  of  thousands  of  spectators  on  shore,  gave  a lee- 
rurch  among  the  breakers,  and  after  two  or  "three  heavy 
rolls,  her  three  masts  went  by  the  board  with  a tremen- 
dous crash — the  hatches  burst  open — the  convicts  rush- 
ed upon  deck;  the  scene  was  awful— parting  embraces 
were  distinctly  seen — each  succeeding  sea  swept  its  do- 
zen or  more  victims  from  the  wreck.  No  assistance 
could  reach  them.  It  was  a dreadful  sight — within 
one  hour  and  a half  not  a particle  of  the  wreck  was  left; 
out  of  330  souls  on  board,  250  met  a watery  grave. 

Steamboat.  The  steamboat  Erie,  on  her  passage 
front  Detroit  to  Port  Huron,  encountered  ice  in  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  sunk  in  nine  feet  water.  The  passengers 
were  compelled  to  walk  four  miles  through  a swamp  to 
the  town  of  Belvidere. 

Steamers.  The  Acadia  left  Boston  for  Liverpool  on 
the  evening  of  the  2d  inst.  She  took  out  20.  passengers, 
and  about  14,000  letters,  and  40  bushels  of  newspapers. 

The  steamer  Gen.  Pratt,  from  N.  Orleans  for  St. 
Louis,  with  500  German  emigrants,  and  a full  freight  of 
goods,  took  fire  12  miles  below  Memphis,  on  the  25th 
ult.  and  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  iron  chest  with 
$17,000  belonging  to  merchants  in  St.  Louis,,  was  saved, 
but  the  books  and  a large  sum  of  money  were  destroyed. 
No  lives  lost. 

The  Amaranth  steamer  struck  a rock  near  the  mouth 
of  St.  Mary’s  river  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  sunk. 

Tobacco.  The  importations  last  week  in  Baltimore 
consisted  of  239  hhds.  Maryland,  32  Ohio,  3 Virginia 
and  28  Kentucky — total  302.  No  change  in  prices  or 
demand. 

Watches.  Made  by  Machinery ■ “Some  discoveries 
for  the  more  speedy  manufacture  of  watches  have  been, 
for  some  time  past,  occupying  the  attention  of  scientific 
and  wealthy  men,  and  have  at  last  been  taken  up  by  the 
great  westend  firm  of  Howell  & James,  Regent  street. — 
Some  gentleman  has  been  devoting  twenty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  inventions,  vvheieby  he  is  -now  enabled,  by  a 
variety  ofmachines-  to  construct  an  incredible  number  of 
watches,  of  every  variety  of  size,  in  a day!!  By  one 
machine  300  perfect  plates  can  be  produced  in  one  day; 
and  by  five.machines,  also  centre,  third, and  fourth  wheel, 
crossed,  polished,  and  cut,  with  balances  for  300  move- 
ments. By  another,  300  pinions  are  cut  and  rounded; 
another  drills  the  holes,  the  tapping,  screw-holes,  &c., 
planting  the  depths  and  escapements.  Four  other  ma- 
chines will  make  pivots  for  50  movements  a day.  Twen- 
ty other  machines  for  every  description  of  work  connect- 
ed with  watch-making,  make  up  the  set.  The  best  chro- 
nometer-makers in  London,  after  having  inspected  the 
whole  of  the  machines,  and  seen  them  work,  and  care- 
fully examined  the  products,  have  declared  that  every 
part  produced  by  them  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  has 
been  or  can  be  produced  by  other  means  at  the  present 
day.”  [ London  Journal  Com. 

Tiie  Bible  in  Mexico.  Mr.  Thompson  agent  of  the 
British  Bible  society,  writes  from  the  city  of  Mexico  7th 
September  last  that  one  effect  of  the  few  thousand  co- 
pies  he  had  previously  distributed  in  that  country,  was 
in  exciting  an  interest  and  demand  for  the  Bible  hereto- 
fore unknown  there.  Of  one  edition,  1,000  copies  at 
$25  each  had  been  sold.  “The  excitement  has  even 
manifested  itself  in  getting  up  a splendid  edition  of  the 
scriptures,  and  in  a new  and  improved  version,  in  this 
city,  accompanied  with  ample  notes,  and  valuable  dis- 
sertations. This  work  would  do  honor  to  any  country,  and 
much  more  to  this,  under  its  present  circumstances.  It 
consists  of  twenty-live  volumes  in  royal  octavo,  besides  a 
folio  volume  of  plates  and  maps.  The  price  in  boards  is 
$132;  there  were  upwards  of  seven  hundred  subscribers 
to  this  work;  and  the  translators  were  chiefly  four  or  five 
priests  here.  This  is  the  first  bible  printed  either  in  Mex- 
ico or  in  all  Spanish  America,  and  truly  forms  an  era  to 
them  of  a most  important  kind.’’ 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  Paris  correspondent  of  I 
the  London  Morning  Post. 

A courier  arrived  from  London,  and  brought  M. 
Guizot  the  news  that  the  protocol  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  for  December  20lh  had  been  con- 
cluded at  the  foreign  office,  on  Monday  the  7th  ult. 
by  the  representatives  of  the  powers  signing  the 
treaty,  at  the  formal  demand  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador. I am  enabled  to  furnish  you  on  good  autho- 
rity, with  the  following  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded this  diplomatic  formality. 

About  a fortnight  since,  M.  Guizot  commissioned 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire  to  forward  a note  to  lord  Aber- 
deen, announcing  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  that 
the  political  position  of  the  French  cabinet  was  such 
that  M.  Guizot  would  not  be  able  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  December  20th.  The  wish  expressed  by  the 
chamber  of  deputies  in  the  vote  of  February  24th 
was  so  precise  and  formal  and  clearly  expressed, 
that  the  French  cabinet  would  not  dare  to  appear 
again  before  the  chamber  without  having  conformed 
to  the  wish  expressed  in  the  Lefevre  amendment. 
When  M.  de  St.  Aulaire  gave  this  note  to  lord  Aber- 
deen, his  lordship  replied  to  the  French  ambassador, 
tliat  the  British  government  would  be  compelled  to 
return  M.  Guizot  a note  couched  in  the  same  terms 
as  that  which  ho  hod  forwarded,  and  that  M.  Guizot 
had  so  far  engaged  himself  to  ratify  the  treaty  ihat 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withdraw;  for  (said 
lord  Aberdeen),  if  M.  Guizot  had  merely  signed 
such  a treaty  with  England,  the  affair  would  be  less 
complicated,  but  M.  Guizot  had  joined  England  in 
requesting  the  great  northern  powers  to  conclude  the 
the  treaty  in  question  with  France  and  England, 
consequently,  if  the  French  cabinet  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  it  had  proposed  itself  to  the  great 
northern  powers,  they  would  have  a right  to  reproach 
England  for  having  joined  France  in  a proposition 
which  France  now  refuses  to  accept,  and  thus  England 
will  be  compromised  with  the  great  northern  powers 
inconsequence  of  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty. 

Lord  Aberdeen  than  explained  to  M.  de  St.  Au- 
laire that  the  reply  of  the  British  government  to  M. 
Guizot’s  note  must  necessarily  contain  a formal  dis- 
approval of  his  conduct,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  should  lay  this  reply  before  the  house  of 
commons;  for,  (said  lord  Aberdeen),  if  M.  Guizot 
thought  to  strengthen  his  parliamentary  position  by 
refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  English  cabinet  also 
must  take  measures  for  its  own  justification  to  the 
English  parliament  His  lordship  then  urged  M.  de 
St.  Aulaire  to  withdraw  the  note  which  he  would 
consider  as  not  having  been  presented  to  him;  and  to 
inform  M.  Guizot,  that  the  better  way  to  avoid  com- 
plicating the  question  would  be,  to  demand,  in  a 
simple  note,  without  producing  any  reasons,  that  the 
protocol,  should  be  closed,  which  had  remained  open 
l'or  ratification  on  the  part  of  France.  By  simply 
demanding  the  closing  of  the  protocol  without  as- 
signing any  motives,  M.  Guizot  would  not  have  to 
fear  any  embarrassing  reply  from  the  English  cabi- 
net, and  the  question  would  be  thus  cut  short  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

M.  Guizot  followed  the  advice  of  lord  Aberdeen 
in  withdrawing  his  first  note;  and  then,  a week  since, 
forwarded  to  the  English  cabinet  another  note,  in 
which  he  demanded,  without  assigning  any  explana- 
tion, the  closing  of  the  protocol  which  actually  took 
place  on  Monday  last.  Thus  the  non-iatification  of 
the  treaty  of  December  20th  is  now  forever  con- 
summated. It  remains  to  be  known  whether  the 
treaties  of  1831  and  1833  will  be  maintained  or  not. 
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I am  able  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
M.  Guizot  to  abrogate  them  because  the  only  chance 
of  safety  for  the  French  cabinet  is  the  abolition 
forever  of  the  right  of  search. 

CANADA. 

A great  day  for  Canada — ofening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  immense  work,  the  ship  canal, 
which  connects  the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Upper 
Lakes  is  completed,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  Kingston  Whig  of  Navember  30. 

“This  afternoon  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  were 
greatly  surprised  by  the  arrival  from  Cornwall  of  the 
hoQutirui  and  capacious  steamboat  Highlander,  capt. 
Stearns.  This  stoomboat  wm  tho  first  vessel  that 
passed  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal,  which 
achievement  she  performed  on  Friday  last. 

Although  one  of  the  largest  steamboats  afloat,  the 
I Highlander  met  with  no  difficulty  in  passing  through 
the  canal  or  locks.  She  left  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
yesterday-,  and  ascended  the  rapids  between  that  and 
Prescott,  with  the  greatest  ease. 

When  the  city  authorities  heard  of  the  Highland- 
er’s arrival,  the  acting  mayor  and  corporation  went 
on  board  in  a body  and  congratulated  capt.  Stearns 
on  the  event.  The  authorities  then  invited  the  cap- 
tain of  the  boat,  capt.  Whipple,  the  managing  pro- 
prietor, and  such  of  the  forwarding  merchants  as 
were  present,  to  the  British  American  Hotel,  where 
lunch  was  prepared,  during  the  discussion  of  which 
many  complimentary  toasts  were  drunk,  and  sev- 
eral good  speeches  made.  The  Highlander  will 
depart  on  her  return  home  on  Thursday. 

Gov.  General  Bagot  continues  so  much  indispo- 
sed that  it  is  presumed  it  will  be  necessnry  for  him  to 
retire  from  official  station. 

PRUSSIA. 

Every  friend  of  representative  government  and  of 
limited  rule  will  rejoice  at  the  progress  which  the 
principles  of  such  government  are  making  through- 
out all  civilized  nations.  That  of  Prussia  in  par- 
ticular offers  a noble  and  heart-stirring  example, 
which,  like  a mighty  pulsation  will  carry  its  effects 
far  and  wide  from  the  immediate  impulse  whence  it 
emanates.  A Prussian  representative  deliberative  as- 

oombly  oxiata  for  tho  fivat  lilJlti,  ami  is  carrying  on 

its  proceedings  in  Berlin;  and  what  renders  the  insti- 
tution more  graceful  in  itself  as  well  as  more  im- 
pressive on  the  public  mind  there,  is  that  it  is  notan 
institution  demanded,  but  one  voluntarily  accorded 
by  the  king;  whose  power,  though  absolute  in  fact, 
has  been  placed  by  himself  under  the  restraints 
which  his  affectionate  regards  for  his  people  have 
deemed  necessary  or  judicious  for  the  promotion  of 
their  welfare  and  comfort. 

To  understand  this  properly,  it  may  be  well  to 
glance  at  the  construction  of  this  deliberative  coun- 
cil. The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  an  union  of  several 
smaller  states  which  have  successively  been  added  to 
the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  In  each 
of  these  states  (Staende)  the  provincial  business  has 
been  carried  on  by  representative  members,  but  the 
whole  being  under  the  final  control  of  the  king.  The 
advantage  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  a measure 
which  should  combine  the  wisdom  of  the  states  and 
the  power  of  the  ruler  in  one  system  of  legislation, 
was  understood  by  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  and  it  is 
now  carried  into  execution  by  his  wise  and  benevo- 
lent successor.  The  provincial  governments,  being, 
as  we  have  said,  representative,  appoint  their  seve- 
ral committees  from  their  distinct  collective  assem- 
blies, who  are  to  repair  to  the  capital  upon  being 
summoned  by  the  king,  and  to  form  there  a delibe- 
rative national  council. 

Two  or  three  things  however  are  observable  with 
respect  to  this  institution;  first,  it  has  not  a charter 
of  establishment,  but  simply  appears  as  a present 
grace;  not  but  that  being  once  introduced  it  will  es- 
tablish itself;  and  the  manner  of  its  origin  has  all 
the  character  of  a boon;  secondly,  the  committees 
of  states  are  called  together,- not  for  the  discussion 
of  general  matters,  nor  to  propose  or  forward  the 
general  legislation  of  the  country,  but  expressly  to 
be  consulted  upon  specified  subjects.  In  the  present 
case  those  subjects  arc,  1.  The  details  relative  to 
promised  reductions  in  the  public  taxes;  2.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a comprehensive  system  of  rail  roads; 
3.  The  enactment  of  a law  for  the  regulation  of  pri- 
vate rivers.  By  this  limitation  of  business  there  is 
a tacit  assertion  of  the  original  power  of  the  king, 
aud  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  a gradual  extension  of 


the  representative  privilege,  whilst  it  avoids  the 
shock  of  what  might  otherwise  amount  to  a political 
revolution. 

If  our  view  of  the  matter  be  correct,  this  new 
body  is  not  intended  to  be  subdivided,  at  least  for  the 
present;  it  is  essentially  a council,  not  an  estate,  and 
its  powers  will  be  effective  just  in  proportion  to  its 
approach  to  unanimity.  It  is  a noble  and  it  is  a pru- 
dent beginning- of  popular  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment; it  will  tend  to  make  the  Royal  house  of  Prus- 
sia still  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  powerfully  will  it  strike  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  live  in  adjacent  countries,  as  to  hasten 
the  coming  of  the  time, — an  inevitable  consumma- 
tion— when  representative  governments  shall  be  ge- 
neral, if  not  universal. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  Prussian  assembly 
took  place  at  Berlin  on  the  18th  October;  the  mem- 
bers were  severally  introduced  to  the  king,  in  the 
morning;  the  session  was  opened  by  Count  Von  Ar- 
nim,  minister  of  the  interior;  and  the  evening  of  the 
day  was  celebrated  in  a most  magnificent  manner 
by  a dinner  given  by  his  majesty  to  the  members’ 
concluding  by  their  adjourning  to  the  queen’s  draw- 
ing rooms.  Thus  happily  and  wisely  has  popular 
government  been  introduced  in  Prussia;  a sagacious 
monarch  and  his  ministers  will  watch  the  “signs  of 
the  times,”  and,  promptly  meeting  or  anticipating 
the  desires  of  the  people,  thereby  render  more  gra- 
cious the  privileges  which  would  otherwise  be  claim- 
ed in  the  progress  of  public  opinion. 

[JVhu  York  illblon. 

INDIA. 

Rumor  says  that  Akbar  Khan  has  fled  with  all  the 
prisoners  from  Cabul  to  Bamecan,  where  he  intended 
to  confine  them  in  an  inaccessible  fort  nearly  seventy 
miles  distant.  The  cholera  had  made  its  appearance 
among  the  British  troops,  and  many  had  died. 

The  accounts  in  England  from  Bombay  by  the  last 
arrival,  were  to  October  1st.  It  appears  that  the 
determination  of  the  government  to  advance  and 
again  take  possession  of  Cabul,  even  for  a short  time, 
had  given  general  satisfaction.  One  object  ap- 
pears to  be  tiie  rescue  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  Akbar  Khan.  Gen.  Nott  left  Candahar  on  Au- 
gust 10,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  Ghuzni  and 
Cabul,  320  miles  distant,  with  7000  men,  21  cannon, 
8000  camels,  and  40  days  provision,  forming  a train 
12  miles  long.  Latest  accounts  left  him  150  miles 
on  the  route.  Gen.  England,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  troops  at  Candahar,  4000  in  number,  fell  back  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  Quettah  140  miles,  where  he 
arrived  on  August  26th,  without  having  encountered 
any  obstacles.  This  force  was  escorted  by  Timour 
Shah,  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  is  expected  to  remain 
at  Quettah  till  10th  Sept.,  and  then  to  descend  in 
three  divisions  by  the  defile  of  Boffin,  to  the  Scinde. 
Major  gen.  sir  C.  Napier,  who  left  Bombay  in  Sep- 
tember, will  then  take  the  command  in  place  of  gen. 
England.  Gen.  Pollock  had  marched  from  Jellala- 
bad  on  August  20,  and  reached  Gundamuk  30  miles 
distant  on  the  23d,  where  a depot  of  provisions  was 
preparing,  when  this  army  would  continue  its  route 
for  Cabul,  50  miles  of  the  road  to  which  is  through 
barren  rocky  mountains.  They  were  expected  to 
resume  their  march  on  Sept.  6.  Prince  Futteh  Jung, 
second  son  of  Shah  Soojah,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  camp  at  Gundamuk  on  Aug.  28th,  attended  by  a 
couple  of  horsemen,  having  narrowly  escaped  from 
his  prison  at  Cabul,  where  he  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment by  Akbar.  It  was  feared  that  the  latter  had 
removed  his  English  prisoners  toBalkh  orBockhara, 
where  they  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  rescue. 

Lord  Ellenborough  arrived  on  Sept.  10  at  Simla, 
near  Lahore,  and  it  was  thought  that  Shere  Singh 
would  be  removed  by  him  from  the  sway  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  British  substituted:  this  to  be  effected 
by  the  army  under  Pollock,  on  his  return  from  Ca- 
bul. 

YUCATAN. 

The  Mexican  expedition  that  lately  sailed  for 
Yucatan,  landed  within  a few  leagues  of  Campeachy 
on  the  1st  November.  Merida  papers  of  the  15th 
state  that  large  bodies  of  troops  had  left  that  city  to 
succor  the  beleaguered  port.  The  expedition  was 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  female  sex  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  its  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
holding their  martial  feats. 

Yucatanese  spies,  reported  that  the  Mexican  ge 
neral  Morales,  was  dangerously  ill,  and  that  the  tra- 
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Valay,  would  probably  be  shot,  for  having  given 
false  information  respecting  the  affairs  of  Yucatan. 

The  Merida  Siglo  contains  bulletins  No.  1,  2,  and 
3,  of  the  Yucatan  army,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Gamboa. 

Bulletin  No.  1,  dated  at  Campeachy,  November 
11th,  says:  “The  enemy  being  posted  at  Humul, 
about  a league  from  Lema,  sent  a detachment  to 
penetrate  to  the  right  of  the  road,  but  ourskirmish- 
ers.  made  it  take  flight  shamefully.  Deserters  from 
the  Mexicans  come  in  daily.  Bulletin  No.  2,  dated 
at  Campeachy  Nov.  12:  Between  8 and  9 o’clock 
this  morning,  the  enemy  were  attacked  at  Humul, 
and  completely  routed  by  a detachment  of  the  Yu- 
catecan  troops  under  colonel  Gamboa,  who  had  only 
five  men  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  ex- 
ceeded 40  killed  or  wounded,  besides  many  deserters. 
Bulletin  No.  3,  dated  on  the  13th  inst.  makes  the 
Mexican  loss  the  day  before  amount  to  70  men  and 
3 officers,  besides  a considerable  number  wounded. 

A despatch  from  General  Lemos,  commanding  the 
Y7ucatan  forces  at  Campeachy,  states  that  six  Mexi- 
can vessels  of  war,  including  two  steamers,  had  an- 
chored off  Lema.  The  Yucatecan  gun  boats  had 
retired  under  the  guns  of  fort  St.  Ferdinand.  A 
detachment  of  400  men  had  been  stationed  at  St. 
Miguel  to  defend  the  road  at  that  point.  The  rest 
of  the  Yucatecan  army  was  encamped  at  St.  Roman. 
Some  deserters  from  the  Mexican  vessels  and  troops 
presented  themselves  in  Campeachy  on  the  13th 
instant. 

Private  letters  of  the  same  date  mention  that  se- 
veral deserters  from  the  Mexican  lines  had  joined 
the  Yucatanese.  They  state  that  the  troops  of  the 
Mexicans,  consisting  of  about  4,000  men,  were  dis- 
gusted with  the  war. 

The  schooner  Freeland  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on 
the  2d  inst.  from  Campeachy,  having  left  that  city  on 
the  23d  ult.  The  N.  Orleans  Bee  says:  “We  learn 
from  letters  received  by  a gentleman  of  New  Or- 
leans, that  a general  engagement  has  taken  place 
(since  the  battle  of  Humul),  a short  distance  from 
Campeachy,  in  which  nearly  the  whole  Mexican  and 
Yucatan  forces  were  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
Mexican  army  drew  off  after  a loss  of  two  hundred 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Yucatanese  loss  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  killed  and  wounded.  This  en- 
gagement was  considered  so  far  decisive  as  to  es- 
tablish the  opinion  that  the  Mexicans  could  not  sub- 
due Yucatan  with  the  force  they  have  now  in  the 
field. 

The  city  of  Campeachy  had  not  sustained  any  es- 
pecial damage  from  the  bombardment  of  the  Mexi- 
can fleet. 

The  steamer  Champion  and  the  schooner  Anna 
Maria,  the  latter  owned  by  J.  W.  Zacharia,  esq.  of 
New  Orleans,  had  been  captured  by  the  Mexican 
navy,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  port  of  Campeachy. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  British  have  raised  the  blockade  they  were 
maintaining  at  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua. 

AFRICA. 

The  brig  Atlanta,  Capt.  Brown,  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, has  brought  the  Liberia  Herald  to  the  21st 


of  October. 

Capt.  Simes,  of  the  American  barque  Roderick 
Dhu,  made  an  attempt  to  punish  some  of  the  natives 
who  massacred  the  crew  ofthe  Mary  Carver.  He  cap- 
tured one  of  the  ringleaders,  who  is  now'  in  custody 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  After  he  was  taken,  he  ac- 
knowledged his  participation  in  the  crime,  and  that 
he  shared  largely  in  the  plunder. 

Credit  is  due  Capt.  S.  for  detaining  the  culprit,  and 
the  readiness  he  showed  in  furnishing  the  evidence 
in  his  power. 

Capt.  Brown,  of  the  Atlanta,  was  most  brutally  at- 
tacked by  some  natives  at  Selbra  Croo,  where  he  had 
gone  to  land  boards  and  rice,  from  Cape  Palmas,  for 
the  Presbyterian  mission.  He  was  knocked  down, 
and  considerably  injured;  by  the  aid  of  a few  friends 
among  the  natives,  he  was  saved.  The  natives  are 
very  troublesome,  and  the  constant  presence  of  some 
public  vessel  is  required;  though  it  is  reported  that 
the  natives  of  Half  Eereby,  who  heard  the  Vandalia 


was  going  to  punish  them,  have  declared  they  do  not 
fear  an  American  man  of  war,  and  “should  another 
unarmed  vessel  come  along,  we  will  take  that  too.” 
CUBA  AND  PIAYTI. 

A letter  from  Havana  of  the  20t'n  ult.,  published 
in  the  New  Orleans  Tropic,  states  that  an  expedition 
has  been  fitted  out  at  Havana  against  St.  Domingo. 
It  appears  that  the  Haytiens  some  time  since  sent  out 
a small  armed  vessel,  which,  after  cruising  about, 
put  into  Porto  Rico,  where  she  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  authorities.  The  Haytiens,  in  retaliation, 
fitted  out  a corvette  and  captured  several  Spanish 
merchantmen.  On  receipt  of  this  news  a steamer 
was  despatched  to  order  the  Spanish  cruisers  to  re- 
pair to  St.  John’s,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  frigate  Isabel 
II.  and  a brig  were  sent  from  Havana  to  join  them. 


The  force  of  the  squadron  will  be  a 50  gun  frigate, 
four  brigs  of  from  18  to  28  guns,  two  steamers  with 
four  carronades  and  a G8  Paixhan  each,  and  several 
schooners.  The  only  force  possessed  by  the  Hayti- 
ens is  said  to  be  a sloop  of  war,  mounting  24  guns. 
As  the  Spanish  government  seems  to  have  taken  the 
insult  of  the  Haytiens  much  to  heart,  the  result  of 
the  expedition  will  be  looked  for  with  interest. 

TEXAS. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  now  of  the  loss  of 
the  Texan  schooner  of  war  San  Antonio,  in  the  furi- 
ous gale  of  the  5th  and  7th  of  September.  She  was 
last  seen  off  San  Louis  on  the  2d  September  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.  She  was  built  in  Balti- 
more, was  a very  fine  vessel  of  140  tons,  mounted 
seven  twelve  pounders  and  had  a crew  of  57  persons, 
all  told. 

Her  officers  were  Wm.  Seegers,  lieut.  com.  of 
Mass.;  Alexander  A.  White,  1st  lieut.  N.  Y.,  Mon- 
roe Dearborn,  2d  do.  Alex.  D.  C.;  Wm.  F.  Moury 
master,  Norfolk,  Va.;  P.  H.  Earl,  surgeon,  Ga.;  W. 
T.  Brenham,  Purser,  N.  O.;  T.  H.  Odell,  N.  Y.  mid- 
shipman: Wm.  PI.  Allen,  N.  Y.  do.,  James  S.  Mabry, 
Ky.  do.  Col.  T.  N.  Wood,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  waa 
on  board  as  passenger. 

^Mexico— ca  fo  k n i a — n orthw  is  sr~ 

COAST  OF  AMERICA. 

The  president’s  message  very  agreeably  con- 
firmed reports  which  had  just  reached  us,  of  the 
adjustment  of  part  of  our  claims  against  Mexico, 
and  of  the  satisfactory  progress  of  negotiations  in 
relation  to  the  remainder.  A war,  of  course,  is 
no  longer  apprehended.  The  extreme  sensitive- 
ness evinced  in  some  directions  at  what  was, certainly 
prudent  precaution  in  our  executive,  in  relation  to 
the  disposition  of  the  disposable  forces  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  prior  condition  of  affairs,  will  now  no 
doubt  subside,  as  the  proof  of  their  pacific  disposi- 
tion is  manifested. 

If  Rumor  were  not  too  sportive  a jade  to  be  cre- 
dited, we  are  not  only  to  have  peace  with  Mexipo, 
but  according  to  the  authority  of  letters  from  the 
city  of  Mexico,  inserted  m the  New  Orleans  Tropic, 
we  are  likely  to  have  California  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  settlement  of  the  balance  of  our  claims 
upon  that  republic.  This,  if  true,  would  be  no  trifl- 
ing addition  to  our  possessions  upon  the  Pacific. 
Tlie  peninsula  of  California  extends  from  lat.  21°  to 
lat.  32°  N.,  a ridge  of  lofty  mountains  extending 
from  north  to  south  along  its  centre.  Its  greatest 
width,  from  the  ocean  to  the  head  of  the  gulph  of 
California  in  lat  32°  N.,  is  about  150  miles.  North 
California  extends  from  the  peninsula  of  California 
to  the  United  Stales  territory  of  Oregon,  in  lat.  42° 
N.  Hence  both  Californias  embrace  a sea  coast  on 
the  Pacific  of  20  degrees  of  temperate  zone,  and 
having,  it  is  said,  some  of  the  best  harbors.  North 
California  is  yet  an  almost  unexplored  region.  Santa 
Fe,  with  which  our  traders  occasionally  communi- 
cate from  St.  Louis,  by  caravans,  has  been  the  west- 
ern limit  of  our  intercourse  in  that  direction  and  is 
situated  not  far  from  the  borders  of  North  California. 

To  balance  the  rumors  of  this  region  being  trans- 
fered  to  the  United  States,  another  rumor  reaches  us 
at  the  same  time,  though  from  a different  direction, 
that  a British  squadron  now  in  the  Pacific  is  on  its 
way  to  take  possession  of  California  for  queen  Victo- 
ria,— according  to  some  secret  provisions  between 
Mexico  and  Great  Britain. 

Meantime,  it  is  most  likely  that  Mexico  has  very 
little  disposition  to  be  so  dismembered  by  either  of 
those  powers.  She  is  at  this  moment  making  spirited 
exertions  to  reclaim  her  dominion  over  Yucatan;  and 
all  eyes  are  turned  towards  Campeachy,  which,  at 
the  last  dates  from  thence,  was  threatened  by  a Mexi- 
can army  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  under  general 
Morales.  An  action  was  fought  on  the  12th  Novem- 
ber between  the  Mexican  and  Yucatan  forces,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  the  former  were  worsted.  Should 
the  Mexicans  triumph  in  this  expedition,  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  victorious  army  will  join 
the  forces  upon  the  borders  of  Texas,  and  once  more 
attempt  an  invasion  of  that  republic. 

With  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  relation  to  our  north  western  possessions,  we  in- 
sert below  several  extracts  that  have  relation  there- 
to— in  addition  to  which,  may  be  noted  the  fact  that 
the  French  government  have  taken  possession  of  two 
of  the  Marquesas  islands  in  the  route  of  navigation 
between  the  Panama  and  the  Sandwich  islands  and 
East  Indies,  and  are  about  to  fortify  them. 

A letter  received  in  Boston,  says  the  Advertiser  of 
the  10th  inst.,  dated  San  Diego,  California,  August 
28,  reports  the  arrival  there,  on  the  day  previous,  of 
a brig  from  San  Bias,  having  on  board  a new  governor 
for  California.  His  name  is  Micheterreno.  Three 
transports,  with  four  hundred  troops  on  board,  sailed 
from  San  Bias,  in  company  with  the  brig,  and  were 
hourly  expected.  It  is  added  that  there  was  to  be  an 


entire  change  of  officers  at  Monterey,  and  in  fac 
that  there  will  be  a thorough  change  throughout,  the 
Californians  being  ejected  and  Mexicans  put  in  their 
places.  The  powers  that  yet  be,  appeared  to  take  it 
very  calmly,  and  would  no  doubt  go  out  without  a 
struggle. 

The  following  letter  from  an  intelligent  sea  cap- 
tain, returned  from  the  Pacific  ocean,  was  published 
several  months  ago: 

Boston,  May  1,  1842. 

Sir:  Thinking  it  may  be  interesting  or  important 
to  you  to  know  of  some  of  the  late  operations  and 
present  plans  of  the  British  Hudson’s  bay  company, 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  I beg  leave  to  present  to 
your  notice  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  same,  and 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  from  personal 
observation,  or  from  sources  entitled  to  the  fullest 
credit. 

All  that  extensive  line  of  coast  comprehending  the 
Russian  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, from  Mount  St.  Elias  south  to  the  latitude  of  54 
deg.  40  min.  north,  (the  last  being  the  boundary  line 
between  the  Russian  and  American  territories.)  to- 
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of  frequenting  all  ports,  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  &e. 
within  said  territory,  and  establishing  forts  and  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians,  has  been  leased  or  granted  by 
the  Russian  American  fur  company  to  the  British 
Hudson’s  bay  company,  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  January,  1842:  and  for  which  the  latter  are  to 
pay  annually,  four  thousand  fur  seal  skins,  or  the  va- 
lue thereof  in  money,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  shil- 
lings each — say  =£6,400  sterling,  or  $30,720. 

In  the  above  named  lease  the  Russians  have,  how- 
ever, reserved  to  themselves  the  island  of  Sitka,  or 
New  Archangel;  in  which  place,  you  probably  are 
aware,  the  Russians  have  a large  settlement — the 
depot  and  head  quarters  of  their  fur  trade  with  the 
Fox  islands,  Aleutian  islands,  and  the  continental 
shore  westward  of  Mount  St.  Elias.  All  the  trading 
establishments  of  the  Russians  lately  existing  at 
Tumgass-Stickene,  and  other  places  within  said  ter- 
ritory, leased  to  the  Hudson’s  bay  company,  have  of 
consequence  been  broken  up.  Thus  the  Hudson’s 
bay  company,  not  content  with  monopolizing  the 
heretofore  profitable  trade  of  the  Americans,  of  sup- 
plying the  Russian  settlements  on  the  northwest 
coast,  have  now  completely  cut  them  off  also  from 
all  trade  with  the  most  valuable  fur  regions  in  the 
world. 

Whether  the  arrangements  made  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  English,  above  alluded  to,  are  conforma- 
ble to  the  treaties  existing  beiween  the  United  states 
on  the  one  part,  and  those  nations  respectively  on 
the  r.tRor,  i locm;  to  your  better  knowledge  to  deter- 
mine. 

With  the  doings  of  the  Hudson’s  bay  company  at 
Puget’s  Sound  and  the  Columbia  river,  you  are  doubt- 
less fully  informed;  those,  however,  lately  commenc- 
ed by  them  in  California  will  admit  of  my  saying  a 
few  words. 

At  San  Francisco  they  purchased  a large  house, 
as  a trading  establishment  and  depot  for  merchan- 
dise; and  they  intend  this  year  to  have  a place  ofthe 
same  kind  at  each  of  (he  principal  ports  in  Upper 
California.  Two  vessels  are  building'in  London,  in- 
tended for  the  same  trade — that  is,  for' the  coasting 
trade;  and  after  completing  their  cargoes,  to  carry 
them  to  England.  These  things,  with  others,  give 
every  indication  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Hud- 
son’s bay  company  to  monopolize  the  whole  hide 
and  tallow  trade  of  the  coast  of  California — a trade 
which  now  employs  more  than  half  a million  of  Ame- 
rican capital. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  company  have  a large 
trading  establishment,  and  have  commenced  engag-  ■ 
ing  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  with  evident  de- 
signs to  monopolize  it,  if  possible,  and  to  drive  off 
the  Americans,  who  have  heretofore  been  its  chief 
creators  and  conductors. 

I have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  agent3  of  the 
Pludson’s  bay  company,  that  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  operations  of  the  English  at  Puget’s 
sound,  Columbia  river,  California,  and  Sandwich 
islands,  are  carried  on,  not  actually  by  the  Hudson’s 
bay  company,  but  by  what  may  be  termed  a branch 
of  it — by  gentlemen  who  are  the  chief  members  and 
stockholders  of  said  company,  and  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  under  the  firm  of  Pelly,  Simpson, 
& Co.,  in  London,  and  with  a capital  of  more  than 
$15,000,000! 

Seeing  these  companies,  then,  marching  with  iron 
footsteps  to  the  possession  of  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  country  in  the  northern  Pacific;  and  consider- 
ing, too,  the  immense  amount  of  their  capital,  the 
number,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  their  agents,  and 
the  policy  pursued  by  them,  great  reason  is  there  to 
fear  that  American  commerce  in  that  part  of  the 
world  must  soon  lower  its  flag.  But,  sir,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  government  will  soon  do  something  to 
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break  up  the  British  settlements  in  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, and  thereby  destroy  the  source  from  which  now 
emanate  the  most  dire  evils  to  American  interests  in 
the  western  world.  In  the  endeavor  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  object  you  have  done  much;  and  every 
friend  to  his  country,  every  person  interested  in  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific,  must  feel  grateful  for  the 
valuable  services  rendered  them  by  you.  With  great 
respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  PRICE. 

Hon.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington. 

In  relation  to  the  rumored  increase  of  accessions 
that  Great  Britain  was  disposed  to  make  upon  our 
frontier  in  that  quarter,  the  N.  Orleans  Picayune 
some  time  ago  published  the  following: 

The  Californias.  Much  importance  was  at- 
tached, and  very  justly,  to  rumors  brought  from 
Mexico  by  the  Virginia  Antoinette,  three  or  four 
days  ago,  that  the  English  had  purchased  from  Mex- 
ico a good  portion  of  the  provinces  of  California. 
The  constant  accessions  made  by  Eneland  hor 
territory  in  North  America,  of  course  excite  much 
attention,  and  no  slight  degree  of  alarm.  This  Cali- 
fornia purchase,  however,  is  no  new  affair.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are  these,  as  we  glean  from  cor- 
rect sources  of  intelligence. 

The  debt  due  from  Mexico  to  English  bondholders 
has  been  calculated  at  about  <£10,000,000  sterling, 
the  interest  upon  the  original  debt  having  been,  for 
some  time,  unpaid.  In  April,  1834,  it  was  proposed 
to  the  bondholders,  through  Messrs.  Lizardi  &Co.; 
the  authorised  agent  of  the  Mexican  government, 
that  a new  consolidated  fund,  at  5 per  cent,  should 
be  created,  into  which  the  former  debt  should,  in 
part,  be  invested.  The  more  important  terms  upon 
which  this  was  to  be  effected  were,  that  the  bonds 
issued  at  5 per  cent,  should,  with  the  interest  due  on 
them,  be  estimated  at  par,  and  those  issued  at  6 per 
cent,  with  the  interest  due,  at  112i  for  every  100. 
The:  new  bonds  were  to  be  taken  for  one-half  of  the 
existing  debt.  The  other  half  was  to  be  discharg- 
ed by  land  warrants  for  land  in  the  departments  of 
Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  Sonora  and  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  rate  of  4 acres  for  one  pound  sterling. 
The-  warrants  were  separately  not  to  be  for  less 
than  400  acres,  nor  for  more  than  10,000  acres  of 
land. 

In  August,  1837,  the  English  bondholders  accept- 
ed this  offer,  subject  to  certain  modifications  of  the 
terms,  relating  to  the  portion  of  the  debt  to  be  dis- 
charged through  the  land  warrants.  For  this  por- 
tion of  the  debt,  it  was  proposed,  that  deferred 
bonds  should  be  issued,  upon  which  interest  should 
commence,  to  be  payable  October  1,  1847,  which 
should  be  receivable  in  payment  of  lands  in  the  de- 
partments of  Texas,  Chihuahua,  New  Mexico,  So- 
nora and  California,  at  the  choice  of  the  purchaser, 
and  that  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  debt,  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  custom-house  duties  of  the  ports  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  should  be  irrevocably  ap- 
propriated. The  Mexican  government  also  propos- 
ed to  hypothecate  100,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
departments  mentioned,  for  the  payment  of  the 
whole  debt.  It  was  on  the  other  hand  asked,  that  it 
should,  in  addition,  hypothecate  25.000,000  of  acres 
having  the  nearest  communication  with  the  Atlantic, 
and  which  might  appear  best  suited  for  colonization 
from  abroad — these  lands  to  be  specially  and  exclu- 
sively held  open  for  location  through  the  deferred 
bonds.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
bondholders  to  observe  the  law  of  April  6,  1830, 
prohibiting  foreigners  to  settle  on  the  lands  adjoin- 
ing on  those  states  or  territories  belonging  to  the 
country  of  which  they  are  citizens.  In  June,  1839, 
Santa  Anna,  then  president  ad  interim,  assented  to 
the  modification  of  the  terms  originally  offered,  add- 
ing, “that  the  government  would  take  heed,  in  con- 
formity with  the  6th  article  of  the  agreement,  that 
no  lands  on  the  frontiers  should  be  granted  to  the 
subjects  of  the  border  states,  in  the  event  of  any 
bonds  falling  into  their  hands,  which  they  may  be 
desirous  to  exchange  fpr  lands.”  In  virtue  of  this 
agreement,  the  English  bondholders  may  obtain,  in 
California  and  elsewhere  in  Mexico,  twenty  million 
of  acres  of  land,  at  the  sum  expressed,  for  the  half 
of  the  debt,  or  five  millions  due  them. 

The  reported  bargain,  which  has  probably  at- 
tracted attention  just  at  this  time,  is  probably  some 
final  arrangement,  based  upon  the  stipulations  we 
have  mentioned. 

[correspondence  of  the  evening  post.] 
United  States  Ship  Dale, 
Panama  Bay,  23 d September , 1842. 
William  C.  Bryant,  esq. 

Editor  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Dear  Sir:  The  United  States  ship  ‘ Dale,”  Cap- 
tain Thomas  A.  Demin,  arrived  in  this  bay  on  the 
21st  instant,  from  Callao,  (the  Port  of  Lima,)  in 
Peru.  Lieutenants  William  Green,  Burritt  Shep- 


ard, and  Alberto  Griffith,  came  passengers  in  the ' 
Dale,  on  their  way  to  the  United  States, — the  former 
as  bearer  of  despatches,  and  the  two  latter  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

We  sailed  from  Callao  7th  instant,  in  company 
with  the  frigate  United  States,  (Commodore  Jones 
Hag  ship,)  and  sloop  of  war  Cyane;  but  we  separat- 
ed from  them,  and  bore  up  for  this  port,  on  the  ith 
day  out.  Just  previously  to  our  departure,  two  Bri- 
tish ships  of  war,  the  razee  Dublin  and  the  sloop  oi 
war  Champion,  sailed  from  Callao  on  secret  service.— 
Of  course,  this  mysterious  movement  of  Admiral 
Thomas,  elicited  a thousand  conjectures  as  to  the 
destination  of  his  squadron;  the  most  probable  ol 
which  seemed  to  be,  that  he  was  bound  for  the  north 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  where,  it  is  surmised,  a Bri- 
tish station  is  to  be  located,  in  accordance  with  a 
secret  convention  between  the  Mexican  and  English 
governments.  And  it  is  among  the  on  dits  in  our  squa- 
dron, that  the  frigate  United  States,  the  Cyane,  and 
the  Dale,  are  to  rendezvous  as  soon  as  practicable  at 
Monte  Bey,  to  keep  an  eye  upon  John  Bull’s  move- 
ments in  that  quarter. 

The  establishment  of  a British  post  at  that  point 
would  be  so  hazardous  to  the  peace  and  security  of 
our  frontier,  and  so  manifestly  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  whole  union,  that  commodore  Jones 
doubtless  conceives  he  would  be  derelect  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  responsible  powers  vested  in  him  by 
the  government,  were  he  not  to  use  every  means 
within  the  scope  of  his  command  to  frustrate,  if  pos- 
sible, so  dangerous  an  encroachment  on  the  western 
border  of  our  territories.  It  is  certain  we  are  to 
make  a very  brief  stay  here,  and  are  to  sail  hence 
for  Monte  Rey,  where  we  expect  to  meet  the  flag 
ship  and  the  Cyane. 

The  squadron  rendezvoused  in  the  harbor  of  Co- 
quimbo,  (Chili)  in  July;  and  after  a few  days  relax- 
ation for  the  crew,  sailed  thence  on  the  28th  day  of 
that  month.  During  our  run  down  to  Callao,  a great 
variety  of  sea  manoeuvres  and  fleet  evolutions  were, 
by  direction  of  the  commodore,  performed  by  the 
different  ships.  These  performances  were  highly 
interesting  to  all,  and  especially  instructive  to  the 
younger  class  of  officers.  Indeed,  the  commodore 
seems,  notwithstanding  he  has  so  recently  assumed 
the  command,  to  have  rendered  his  squadron  a “school 
of  practice,”  from  which  even  officers  of  high  grade 
have  derived  instruction.  American  vessels  of  war, 
on  this  station,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  put  through 
such  a series  of  sea  evolutions,  or  been  so  thoroughly 
exercised  in  squadron. 
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TREASURY  NOTES.  The  amount  outstanding, 
as  reported  by  the  treasurer  on  the  1st  December, 
1842,  consisted, 

Of  those  issued  prior  to  31st  January, 

1842,  $3,764,789  88 

Of  those  issued  under  the  act  of  31st 

January,  1842,  4,995,049  74 

Of  those  issued  under  the  act  of  31st 

August,  1842,  1,219,054  S9 

Total  $9,978,894  51 

CONGRESSMEN.  Wm.  R.  Habersham,  Esq. 
representative  in  congress  from  Georgia,  died  at  his 
residence  in  Habersham  county,  Geo.,  on  the  2d  inst. 

Those  members  who  were  detained  upon  their 
journey  by  the  accident  of  the  stage  upsetting,  men- 
tioned in  our  last,  have  all  recovered  so  as  to  be  able 
to  reach  the  seat  of  government. 

POST  OFFICES,  POST  MASTERS,  AND 
post  roads  and  mails.  1 he  post  office  establish- 
ment of  the  United  States  now  has  13,733  post  mas- 
ters, besides  their  clerks  and  agents  and  2343  contrac- 
tors! The  estimated  expenses  for  the  current  year 
amount  to  $4,520,000,  and  the  receipts  are  expected 
to  amount  to  as  much,  the  whole  of  which  is  under 
the  control  of  the  post  master  general. 

According  to  the  report  just  made  by  that  officer, 
the  amount  of  transportation  for  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1841,  was  34,996,525  miles,  at  a contract  cost 
of  $3,159,375.  For  the  year  ending  June  1841,  34,- 
835,991  miles,  at  a contract  cost  of  $3,087,796. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  30th  June  1842, 
were,  in  the  report  of  last  December,  estimated  at 
$4,490,000,  and  the  receipts  at  $4,380,000.  So  far 
as  the  expenses  have  been  audited  and  paid,  they 
amount  to  $4,627,716  62— and  the  receipts  arising 
from  postage  amounted  to  $4,546,246  13 — the  expen- 
ditures exceeding  the  receipts  by  $81,470  49. 

But  included  in  the  above  expenditure  is  the  sum 
of  $392,664  51  paid  during  the  year,  in  virtue  of  an 
appropriation  from  Ihe’publie  treasury,  towards  dis- ; 
charging  the  amount  of  debt  due  from  the  post  office  j 
department,  incurred  prior  to  April  1841 — deducting 


this  amount  from  the  total  of  payments  made,  and 
we  have  $4,235,052  lias  the  amount  paid  during 
the  year  towards  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of 
the  year — all  of  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
paid.  The  post  master  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  receipts  will  cover  the  expenses  of  the  year. 

NATIONAL  FINANCES.  The  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  communicated 
to  congress  on  the  15th  inst.,  and  will  be  inserted  in 
our  next  number. 

The  receipts,  ascertained  of  the  three  first  quarters, 
and  estimated  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year,  in- 
cluding loans  and  treasury  notes,  amount  to  $34,- 
502,000,  besides  the  balance  on  hand  of  $230,000. 
The  expenditures  including  $7,856,400  for  redemption 
of  treasury  notes,  amount  to  $34,503,000. 

The  estimated  receipts  of  the  half  year  ending  1st 
July  next,  including  loans  and  treasury  notes  to 
amount  of  $5,538,000,  is  $14,58S,113. 

The  estimated  expenditures  of  same  period,  $10,381,- 
186,  of  which  $605,000  is  for  interest  on  debt  and 
treasury  notes. 

The  receipts  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  1st  July  1844, 
are  estimated  at  $18,850,000,  under  existing  enact- 
ments. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period,  $20,945,498. 

The  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th 
June  1843,  is  estimated  at  $3,731,369. 

The  balance  remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th 
June  1844,  at$],635,871. 

The  secretary  states,  however,  that  since  this  re- 
port was  prepared,  the  expenditures  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  it  is  ascertained,  will 
fall  considerably  below  his  estimates,  and  consequent- 
ly the  balance  in  treasury  will  be  more  than  he  sup- 
posed. 

THE  ARMY. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  just 
communicated  to  congress,  and  which  our  read- 
ers will  find  inserted  at  large  in  this  number,  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  officer  is  progressing  with  the  or- 
ganization of  his  department  according  to  the  deter- 
mination expressed  by  congress  at  their  last  session, 
towards  the  economy  which  a peace  establishment 
is  susceptible  of. 

By  the  act  of  August,  1842,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  was  directed  to  be  reduced  3,920  men, — 
leaving  a regular  force  authorised  by  law,  of, 

717  commissioned  officers, 

17  storekeepers, 

250  enlisted  for  ordnance  service,  and 

7,590  non-com’d  officers,  musicians  and  privates, 
20  chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  and  an  ord- 
nance sergeant  for  each  military  post;  besides, 
clerks,  forage  masters,  wagon  masters,  &c.  employ- 
ed from  time  to  time. 

The  reduction  of  the  army  to  the  above  numbers 
is,  by  said  act  directed  to  progress  gradually,  and  be 
principally  accomplished  by  suspension  of  enlist- 
ment— expirations  of  terms  of  service — deaths,  &c. 
Under  this  process  the  present  force  of  the  army  is 
stated  to  be, 

781  commissioned  officers; 

9,847  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  artifi- 
cers and  privates; 

247  enlisted  ordnance  men; 

Being  847  less  in  aggregate,  than  was  reported  last 
year,  and  1,970  more  than  the  law  contemplates  to 
be  retained  for  the  regular  peace  establishment. 

By  a law  of  last  session,  the  annual  fiscal  year  for 
the  war  department,  was  changed,  so  as  in  future  to 
commence  on  the  1st  July,  and  estimates  were  direc- 
ted to  be  made  for  the  present  year  to  meet  that  al- 
teration. Accordingly  the  treasurer  has  submitted 
two  estimates, — one  to  the  3d  June,  1842,  and  the 
other  for  the  year  commencing  the  1st  July,  1843. 
Estimate  of  expenses  for  the  army  pro- 
per for  first  half  of  the  year  1843,  $553,586  88 

Do.  for  the  year  commencing  July  1843,  3)204, 586  60 
The  appropriations  for  the  same  pur- 
poses for  the  year  1842,  amounted  to  $4,284,G6’j 

The  secretary  expresses  the  confident  belief  that 
the  present  military  establishment,  including  the 
military  academy,  may  be  maintained  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  $3,100,000. 

This  estimate,  however,  does  not  include  the  ex~ 
penscs  of  the  appropriations  for  ordnance,  ordnance 
stores,  small  arms  and  equipments  distributed  to  the 
states,  nor  for  the  engineer  service,  erecting  fortifica- 
tions, &c.  For  ordnance,  &c.,  according  to  the  se- 
cretary’s estimates,  $775,200  will  be  required  for  the 
year  commencing  1st  July,  1843. 

For  the  engineer  department  he  asks  for  the  en. 
suing  eighteen  months  $1,245,500.  The  amount  an. 
prop r isied  f.;r  1842,  was  $278,000.  The  preserva- 
tion of  works  already  commenced,  he  remarks 
makes  this  addition  indispensable. 
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The  whole  amount  of  his  estimates  for 
expenses  of  the  half  year  to  1st  July, 

•1843,  for  military  services,  - §620,949  78 

Do.  for  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1844,  4,144,154  80 
These  estimates  are  exclusive  of  sundry  topogra- 
phical and  civil  expenses,  which,  under  the  charge 
of  the  department  of  war,  do  not  belong  to  the  army 
proper, — such  for  instance,  as  light  houses,  improve- 
ment of  harbours,  rivers,  surveys,  &c. 

PENSIONERS. 

The  appropriations  for  pensions  for  the 
year  1842,  was  §730  000 

The  estimate  for  the  first  half  of  1843,  are  119,340 
do.  for  the  year  ending  1st  July, 

1844  697,650 

This  diminution  is  predicated  upon  the  deminu- 
tion  of  pensioners,  there  being  now  1,496  less  in  num- 
ber upon  the  pension  roll,  than  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port. The  whole  number  on  the  roll  at  present  is 
25,035,  of  whom  2,662  are  invalids.  It  is  supposed 
that  of  these  18,074  approximates  the  actual  number 
now  alive,  as  that  was  the  number,  that  were  paid 
during  the  first  and  second  quarter  of  1842. 

INDIAN  DEPARTMENT. 

The  expenditures  are  regulated  by  treaties,  &o., 
and  the  estimates  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  1843, 
including  all  that  becomes  payable  during  1844,  a- 
mount  to  §791,484  49 

During  the  year  ending  1st  July,  1844  850,978  00 
Several  important  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  have 
been  concluded  during  the  year.  That  with  the 
Wyandots  acquires  very  valuable  lands  in  Ohio; 
that  with  the  Senecas  settles  a very  vexatious  dis- 
pute and  acquires  their  titles  to  valuable  lands  in  the 
state  of  New  York;  that  with  the  Sax  and  Fox 
Indians  acquires  ten  millions  of  acres  in  Iowa. 
The  -Chippewas  relinquish  fifteen  millions  of  acres 
in  Michigan  and  Wiskonsin. 

UNSETTLED  ACCOUNTS. 

The  secretary  further  reports,  that  in  the  office  of 
the  second  auditor,  there  are  57  accounts  presented  in 
1841,  and  815  presented  in  1842,  which  remain  un- 
settled— in  all  872,  being  300  less  than  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  that  officer. 

In  the  office  of  the  third  auditor,  294  of  the  ac- 
counts presented  in  1840; — 345  of  those  presented  in 
1841,  and  840  of  those  presented  in  1842,  remain  un- 
settled— total,  1,479,  being  335  less  than  reported  in 
his  last  annual  report. 

The  secretary  asks  for  additional  clerks  to  enable 
him  to  get  through  this  tremendous  mass  of  deferred 
claims;  every  day’s  delay  makes  it  of  course  more 
difficult  to  adjust  them — or  to  obtain  sufficient  vou- 
chers, &c. 

The  accounts  of  the  disbursing  agents  of  the  In- 
dian department,  the  secretary  says,  “defy  any 
powers  of  the  executive  officers  to  bring  them  to  a 
close” — and  he  asks,  therefore,  for  legislative  inter- 
ference. 

THE  NAVY. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  captain  Kearney,  of  the 
United  States  ship  Constellation: 

U.  S.  ship  Constellation , Macao  Roads,  June  26,  1842. 

Dear  sir.  I send  you  a bag  of  letters  for  the  United 
States,  and  I request  you  will,  on  arriving  there,  re- 
port the  East  India  squadron — the  Constellation  and 
Boston — in  Macao  Roads;  that  the  officers  and  crews 
of  both  ships  have  been  attacked  with  colds  and  fe- 
vers, but  at  this  time,  under  a favorable  change  of 
weather,  the  sick  list  is  much  reduced — all  the  cases 
have  readily  yielded  to  medicine,  and  no  case  has 
proved  fatal  or  are  in  any  way  likely  to  do  so.  The 
ships  will  sail  in  a few  days  from  Macao,  and  after 
visiting  the  seat  of  war  in  the  north,  will  proceed 
home  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands, 
California  and  Valparaiso. 

The  ships  are  full  provisioned  and  manned,  and  so 
far  as  American  commerce  is  concerned,  all  is  safe 
and  under  the  best  footing  in  the  Chinese  seas. 

Wishing  you  a short  and  pleasant  passage,  I am 
very  respectfully,  yours,  L.  KEARNEY. 

To  capt.  Lovett,  of  ship  Huntress. 

Midshipman  J.  S.  Patterson.  The  following  let- 
ter, detailing  a most  atrocious  assassination,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Madisonian: 

U.  S.  ship  Columbus,  Mahon,  Oct.  20,  1842. 

To  the  hon.  Jl.  P.  Upshur  secretary  of  the  navy: 

The  melancholy  duty  devolves  upon  mb  of  an- 
nouncing to  the  department  the  untimely  death  of 
passed  midshipman  John  Smith  Patterson,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  acting  master  of  the  frigate  Con- 
gress. 

This  officer  was  assassinated  on  Friday  evening, 
the  28th  inst.  about  11  o’clock,  in  the  town  of  Mahon, 
while  on  his  return  to  the  ship. 

This  foul  and  cruel  murder  has  been  committed 
without  any  known  provocation,  and  its  very  wan- 


tonness has  increased  the  deep  distress  felt  for  his 
loss  by  his  numerous  and  warmly  attached  friends 
and  messmates. 

Every  exertion  is  being  made  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, but  no  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  the  per- 
petrator of  this  horrid  deed. 

The  deceased  received  three  stabs  with  a knife  in 
the  left  breast;  one  of  which  pierced  his  heart,  caus- 
ing instant  death.  Plis  mortal  remains  were  interred 
this  morning  in  the  American  burial  ground  with  the 
usual  military  honors. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  CHAS.  W.  MORGAN, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States 
Naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Capt.  David  Conner,  U.  S.  navy,  former  naval 
commissioner,  and  recently  appointed  to  the  head  of 
the  bureau  of  construction  and  equipment,  we  re- 
gret to  learn,  is  laying  dangerously  ill  at  his  resi- 
dence near  Port  Deposite. 

The  U.  S.  Razee  Independence,  flag  ship  of. the 
home  squadron,  com.  Chas.  Stewart,  will  sail  in  a 
few  days  from  N.  York  on  a winter  cruize. 

U.  S.  ship  Columbia.  This  ship  has  arrived  safe  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  after  a tedious  passage  of  upwards 
of  three  months  from  New  York.  A letter  publish- 
ed in  the  Herald  runs  thus: 

U.  S.  ship  Columbus,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Oct.  26,  1842. 
About  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  we 
came  to  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Rio,  having  been 
absent  from  the  city  of  New  York  ninety-eight 
days.  We  have  been  for  two  months  on  an  allow- 
ance of  sometimes  two,  but  oftener  three  quarts  per 
man  of  water  per  day;  for  the  last  twenty  days  we 
had  neither  pork,  beans,  bread,  molasses,  vinegar, 
and  were  on  half  allowance  of  rice,  so  that  none  of 
us,  officers  or  men,  had  anything  to  eat  but  salt  junk, 
rice  and  cheese.  All  the  time  we  were  out  we  had 
but  one  severe  gale,  and  then  all  hands  were  “on 
deck.” 

Commodore  Barron.  The  pensioners  at  the  Na- 
val Asylum  at  Philadelphia,  on  learning  the  inten- 
tion of  Com.  Barron  to  retire  from  the  command 
of  that  institution,  immediately  addressed  that  vene- 
rable officer  a letter,  in  which  they  solicited  him  to 
alter  his  determination  if  “consistent  and  compati- 
ble” with  his  personal  convenience.  They  add  that 
this  request  is  made  with  “hearts  overflowing  with 
intense  gratitude  and  high  respect.” 

The  commodore,  in  his  answer,  which  is  credita- 
ble alike  to  his  head  and  heart,  and  to  the  profession 
to  which  he  has  been  attached  throughout  a long 
life  of  usefulness,  states  thal  circumstances  vi-ill  not 

permit  him  to  remain  in  command  of  the  institution. 
The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  taking  my  leave  of  you,  I cannot  forbear  to 
say  that  with  a few  exceptions,  your  conduct  has 
been  so  very  exemplary  that  I confidently  indulge 
the  belief,  that  as  a body  of  temperate  old  seamen 
you  stand  unrivalled.  With  every  feeling  of  my 
heart  deeply  interested  for  your  happiness,  I bid  you 
adieu.  God  bless  you  all. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE— Translation.  To 

the  secretary  of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington. 
Private  correspondence  of  the  minister  of  state  for 
the  department  of  war  and  marine. 

National  Place,  Mexico,  Nov.  3,  1842. 
My  dear  sir:  Availing  myself  on  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  secretary  of  legation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  I send  to  you  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet 
of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington  three  boxes 
containing  minerals  and  beautiful  crystalizationsfrom 
Guanajuato,  which  the  institute  will  receive  as  a 
proof  of  my  profound  gratitude  for  the  honor  it  iias 
conferred  upon  me  by  placing  me  on  the  list  of  its 
corresponding  members.  l ain,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

GENERAL  JOSE  MARIA  TORNEL, 
Minister  of  war  and  marine. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


The  press  of  national  documents  precludes  that  at- 
tention to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  states  and  the  messages  of  their  several  governors, 
which  their  space  in  the  public  prints  seems  to  de- 
mand. They  may  hereafter  obtain  a more  full  refe- 
rence than  our  pages  can  at  present  allow.  Since 
the  reception  of  the  president’s  message,  we  have  had 
presented  those  of  the  governors  of  N.  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  Missouri,  Arkansas, Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
and  until  the  middle  of  January  we  shall  continue  to 
have  them  in  succession  with  their  accompanying 
documents  from  other  states.  Besides  their  own  im- 


mediate state  matters  some  of  them  are  lengthened 
out  into  extensive  disquisitions  upon  the  principles 
and  tendency  of  the  great  national  questions  that  agi- 
tate the  union.  The  new  district  and  apportionment 
subject  forms  one  of  the  chief  matters  in  them  all. 
Those  of  the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Virginia  may  be 
justly  commended  for  their  reasonable  and  satisfac- 
tory brevity.  Others  are  heavy  with  the  great  bur- 
thens that  seem  to  oppress  their  several  executive 
heads. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  senate  of  this  state,  on  the  6th  inst.,  passed 
the  following  resolutions;  the  first  by  a vote  of  10  to 
2 — the  second  by  a vote  of  9 to  3. 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives in  general  court  convened,  That  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  are  not  authorised  by  the  con- 
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“the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,”  or  that  arising  from  the  sales  of  any  other 
description  of  property  belonging  to  the  U.  States, 
and  that  the  adoption  of  such  a system  tends  to  im- 
poverish the  treasury  and  creates  a necessity  for  the 
imposition  of  additional  taxes  upon  the  people,  al- 
together unnecessary,  if  this  source  of  revenue  was 
applied  to  “the  general  charge  and  expenditure  of 
the  U.  States.” 

Resolved,  Tha  this  legislature  hereby  decline  to 
receive  that  portion  of  “the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,”  assigned  to  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  agreeably  to  the  act  of  congress,  enti- 
tled “an  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  preemption  rights, 
approved  Sept.  4,  1841,”  and  that  our  senators  in 
congress  be  instructed,  and  our  representatives  re- 
quested to  use  their  best  exertions  to  have  the  same 
applied  “to  the  general  charge  and  expenditure  of 
the  United  States;.”  and  that  they  be  requested  to 
lay  these  resolutions  before  congress. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

James  H.  Hammond  was  on  the  8th  inst.  elected 
governor  of  this  state. 


TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


We  continue  our  extracts  from  foreign  presses  in 
order  to  exhibit  their  tone  in  relation  to  the  negotia- 
tion, concluding  with  a jewel’  esprit,  from  the  London 
Punch. 

From  an  article  in  the  London  Evening  Star,  of  Oct.  31. 

After  ably  repelling  the  unwarranted  attacks  of 
the  Times,  the  Chronicle,  and  other  tory  papers  on  our 
institutions,  the  Evening  Star  says: 

“This-war  has  burst  out  since  Lord  Ashburton  re- 
turned from  America  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
and  Boz  well  knew  how  to  minister  to  the  bitter  an- 
ti-American prejudices  which  our  privileged  orders 
so  deeply  feel,  but  which  they  are  rather  afraid 
openly  to  express,  as  they  know  that  a war  with 
America  would,  in  all  human  probability,  put  an  end 
forever  to  their  whole  machinery  of  plunder  and 
peculation  at  home. 

“But  it  might  be  instructive  to  inquire  on  what 
evidence  do  these  Threadneedle  street  philosophers 
pronounce  the  degeneracy  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  failure  of  iheir  republican  institutions?  If 
these  sturdy  republicans  are  such  monsters  as  the 
Times,  Boz,  &c.,  represent  them,  and  their  institu- 
tions a failure,  what  intellectual  and  physical  signs 
of  the  facts  do  they  present?  During  the  present 
year,  we  have  seen  two  remarkable  instances  of  their 
great  intellectual  superiority  and  moral  power,  over 
the  combined  mind  and  moral  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

“Their  representative  at  the  court  of  St.  Cloud, 
General  Cass,  by  one  effort  of  his  capacious  intellect  rent 
to  atoms  the  Quintuple  treaty,  which  our  statesmen 
spent  months  in  cooking  up  in  Downing  street.  He 
scattered  its  broken  fragments  to  the  winds,  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  fancied  that  the  commerce 
of  the  civilized  world  was  under  the  surveillance  of 
British  naval  officers.  Our  statesmen  have  had  to 
pocket  the  mortifying  defeat  which  they  thus  suffer- 
ed from  the  superior  intellect  of  the  American 
statesman  who  represented  his  country  at  the  court 
of  France.  This  single  fact  is  a sufficient  refutation 
of  the  vapid  libels  of  Boz,  and  the  stipendiaries  of 
the  money  changers. 

“The  correspondence  between  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Websier  at  Washington,  is  another  signal 
evidence  of  American  -superiority.  There  is  none, 
even  the  most  prejudiced,  hut  must  admit  that  the 
titled  representative  of  British  royalty  and  Thread- 
needle  street  political  economy,  was  a pigmy  in  the 
hands  of  a giant,  when  he  grappled  with  the  Ameri- 
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can  secretary  at  Washington.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
very  cavalierly,  and  with  rather  insulting  noncha- 
lance, declared  that  Great  Britain  would  exercise  the 
right  of  search,  no  matter  to  what  nation  the  ship 
belonged;  and  when  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  office, 
he  reiterated  the  same;  now  behold  the  disgraceful 
position  we  have  been  placed  in. 

“Mr.  Webster  boldly  tells  Lord  Ashburton  what 
Gen.  Cass  told  M.  Guizot,  that  the  Jlmnican  govern- 
ment would  never  tolerate  the  exercise  of  such  a right  on 
the  part  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  now,  in 
the  face  of  the  threats  of  Gen.  Cass  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster, virtually  abandons  the  whole  ground  which  he 
and  Lord  Palmerston  assumed  as  an  unquestionable 
right.  The  French  minister,  following  up  the  pow- 
erful argument  of  Gen.  Cass,  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  by  Great  Bri- 
tain— already  Lord  Aberdeen  has  conceded  the  prin- 
ciple— and  our  statesmen  are  in  the  disgraceful  posi- 
tion of  Sawney,  after  being  detected  on  his  way  to 
rob  an  orchard — “going  bock  agen.”  While  Great 
Britain  has  thus,  in  eight  months,  exhibited  two  sig- 
nal instnnooo  of  intellectual  inferiority  and  pusillani- 
mity, these  degenerate  Americans  have  achieved  over 
us  two  mental  triumphs,  not  inferior  to  their  memo- 
rable capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at  York  Town, 
sixty  years  ago,  and  the  destruction  of  Lord  Paken- 
ham  and  our  army  before  Now  Orleans,  in  1815. 

“This  is  the  evidence  of  American  degeneracy 
which  our  money  changers  wail  over.  To  people 
accustomed  to  think  and  trace  effects  to  causes,  such 
evidence  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  universal 
suffrage,  untaxed  knowledge,  and  frequent  elections 
were  producing  in  America,  a nation,  which  for  in- 
tellect, enterprise,  arts  and  arms,  and  universal  com- 
fort, had  never  been  equalled.” 

PUBLISHED  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  LORD  ASHBUR- 
TON AND  MR.  WEBSTER  ON  THE  BOUNDARY  QUES- 
TION. 

From  the  London  Punch. 

Letter  I. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Sir:  I am  a very  old  man,  and  have  come  out  to 
the  United  States  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ness between  England  and  America.  My  private 
opinion  about  the  boundary  question  is,  that  there  is 
a considerable  quantity  of  gammon  on  both  sides,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormous  amount  of  spinnage 
that  has  been  the  result  of  the  yarns  which  former 
negotiators  have  been  spinning.  Diplomacy  is  all 
my  eye,  and  perhaps,  sir,  if  I added  Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin, I should  not  be  going  too  far  in  my  description 
of  it. 

I think,  sir,  it  would  be  almost  as  pertinent  on 
my  part  to  inquire  of  you  whether  your  mother 
knows  you  are  out,  as  to  ask  whether  the  country  is 
to  be  done  out  of  a large  portion  of  territory,  which 
is  fit  for  nothing  at  all  but  to  grow  thistles;  and  as 
such  I willingly  give  it  up  to  produce  food  for  the 
American  citizens. 

In  my  conference  with  you,  I believe  I distinctly 
stated  that  I came  out  for  the  sake  of  peace;  and 
though  I am  instructed  to  stick  up  for  the  right  of 
fishing  for  oysters  in  the  St.  John’s  river,  1 do  not 
sa^  I may  not  make  a concession  on  this  point,  if  the 
comfort  of  the  natives  is  an  object  with  your  gov- 
ernment. I must,  however,  distinctly  declare  that  I 
cannot  resign  the  right  of  looking  at  the  mile  stone 
on  the  boundary  road;  and  this  point  I am  the  more 
resolute  upon,  because  I think  you  told  me  it  was  to 
you  a matter  of  indifference.  If  I was  mistaken, 
pray  let  me  know,  and  I will  reconsider  the  matter; 
but,  if  I understand  you  rightly,  and  you  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  concession,  then,  sir,  let  me  tell  you  em- 
phatically that  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  great 
nation  I represent  must  be  maintained;  and  I shall 
adhere  resolutely  to  the  right  of  visiting  the  mile 
stone  alluded  to. 

Permit  me  to  repeat,  sir,  that  I am  a very  old  man, 
and  am  determined  on  peace;  lor  it  would  ill  be- 
come me,  at  my  time  of  life,  to  assist  in  promoting 
warfare. 

With  assurances  of  my  distinguished  considera- 
tion, I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

ASHBURTON. 

Letter  II. 

From  Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

The  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment, accedes  to  all  that  Lord  Ashburton  ex- 
presses his  readiness  to  give  up,  while  the  under- 
signed consents  to  nothing  that  Lord  Ashburton  re- 
quires. (Signed,)  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Letter  III. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Sir:  Your  note  is  so  far  satisfactory  that  it  agrees 
to  my  concessions  on  the  part  of  England,  and  your 
obliging  intimation  that  you  consent  to  nothing,  I am 


I extremely  grateful  for.  If,  sir,  you  will  only  let 
! me  know  the  heads  of  a treaty,  it  shall  be  drawn  up; 
for  I am  a old  man,  and  peace,  as  I said  before,  is 
my  object.  If  I misunderstood  that  you  would  con- 
cede on  the  question  of  the  mile  stone,  be  so  good  as 
to  set  me  right.  And  believe  me,  with  renewed  as- 
surances of  rather  more  distinguished  consideration 
than  I expressed  in  my  last  letter,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, ASHBURTON. 

Letter  IV. 

Mr.  Webster  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

The  undersigned  will  consider  any  treaty-  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Ashburton  on  the  basis  already  under- 
stood between  the  undersigned  and  Lord  Ashburton. 

(Signed)  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

letter  V. 

Lord  Ashburton  to  Mr.  Webster. 

Sir:  The  treaty  is  now  ready  for  signature,  and 
though  I must  insist  upon  the  extreme  justice  of  all 
I ask,  yet  as  I now  ask  for  nothing,  there  can  be  no 
further  ground  for  difference.  I shall  return  to  my 
own  country  with  the  full  conviction  that  I have  done 
nothing  inconsistent  with  what,  at  my  time  of  life, 
could  have  been  expected;  and  as  1 came  out  with  a 
determination  to  maintain  peace,  I have  fully  accom- 
plished the  object  of  my  mission. 

I have  several  books  of  arguments,  proving  the 
justice  of  all  the  English  demands,  but  as  those  de- 
mands are  now  relinquished,  it  would  be  useless  to 
trouble  you  with  any  of  them. 

I remain,  sir,  with  accumulated  assurances  of  my 
most  distinguished  consideration,  your  yery  humble 
and  obliged  servant,  ASHBURTON. 


EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Paris,  Nov.  15,  1842. 

In  my  rapid  epistle  of  the  1st  instant  I mentioned 
to  you  that  a certain  number  of  American  gentlemen, 
residents  and  visiters  in  this  capital,  were  preparing 
a valedictory  dinner  to  general  Cass.  I was  not  a 
party  to  the  affair,  in  any  way;  it  took  place  on  the 
11th  instant,  and  some  of  the  company  informed  me 
that  the  entertainment  was  excellent,  good-humor 
universal,  and  order  perfect  throughout.  From  the 
printed  circular  inviting  subscription,  which  I receiv- 
ed, and  from  verbal  statements,  I inferred  that  politics 
would  be  wholly  excluded;  but  I learn  that  the  ad- 
dress of  the  estimable  chairman  emblazoned  the 
general’s  pamphlet  on  the  British  claim  of  visit  much 
beyond  its  intrinsic  desert  and  external  effects,  as  I 
appreciate  them,  at  the  same  lime  that  I adhere  to 
my  original  opinion  of  the  propriety  and  usefulness 
of  the  publication.  The  general  is  said  to  have  dwelt 
in  his  address  on  the  menacing  import  of  the  Quin- 
tuple treaty  for  the  liberties  of  mankind;  but  I know 
not  whether  he  accepted  the  credit  meant  to  be  giv- 
en, of  having  defeated  that  portentous  project.  I 
learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  several  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber  to  vindicate,  early  in  the  next 
session,  that  credit  for  the  early  unanimous  vote  of 
their  body,  by  which  the  treaty  was  vetoed,  and  the 
ratification  of  it  rendered  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment before  the  pamphlet  appeared,  and  from  con- 
siderations and  feelings  entirely  national  and  domes- 
tic. It  is  understood  that  the  ratification,  and,  indeed, 
all  further  participation  in  the  treaty,  have  been  for- 
mally abandoned  by  the  cabinet.  You  may  find  it 
worth  the  space  to  record  some  of  the  ideas  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  journals  on  this  subject: 

The  Courier  Francois  say s:  f“We  admit  at  once  that 
the  cancelling  of  the  protocol,  and.  the  consequent 
withdrawal  of  the  signature  attached  by  the  French 
government  to  the  treaty  extending  the  right  of 
search,  are  a triumph  for  the  chambers  which  had 
condemned  that  treaty.  The  treaties  of  1831  and  1833 
may  bring  on  a war  between  two  allied  nations,  and, 
therefore,  all  prudent  men  desire  their  revocation. — 
Another  circumstance,  not  less  imperative,  forces  us 
to  endeavor  to  accomplish  by  all  means  in  our  power 
the  abrogation  of  these  treaties.  When  they  were 
signed,  England  admitted  no  other  means  of  repres- 
sing the  slave  trade  than  the  right  of  search,  which 
ought,  she  said,  successively  to  extend  to  all  nations. 
At  present  she  has  voluntarily  changed  the  principle 
of  her  public  rights  in  this  respect,  by  making  with 
the  United  States,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  on  agreement  which  excludes  the  right  of 
search,  and  substitutes  for  this  dangerous  expedient 
the  plan  of  two  squadrons  acting  in  concert.  In 
modifying  her  position  England  has  modified  ours. — 
She  has  virtually  repudiated  the  principle  of  the 
treaties  of  1831  and  1833  to  adopt  one  of  a contrary 
character.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  and  our  right 
to  insist  that  France  shall  not  be  treated  less  favora- 
bly than  the  United  States.” 


The  National  says:  “This  door,  then,  is  closed  forev- 
er; but  there  arc  still  two  open  which  must  be  closed. 
It  is  not  sufficient  now  to  restrict  the  limits  of  the 
right  of  search;  it  must  be  abolished.  When  the 
chamber  palpitating  and  en masse,  rose  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  which  peralyzed  the  Britannic  sallies  of 
M.  Guizot,  it  was  not  only  the  future  that  it  was  de- 
sirous of  protecting — it  was  desirous  also  of  falling 
back  on  the  past.  It  did  not  seek  alone  for  guaran- 
tees; but  also  for  reparation.  England  has  formally 
renounced  in  favor  of  the  United  States  a principle 
which  Europe  has  been  weak  enough  to  adopt.  M. 
Guizot,  in  short,  in  order  to  obtain  the  closing  of  the 
protocol,  could  only  found  his  application  upon  the 
formal  and  imperative  manifestations  of  the  cham- 
bers and  of  the  country.  And  is  not  the  manifesta- 
tion more  energetic  now  than  ever?  The  govern- 
ment, then,  owes  to  itself,  to  the  chambers,  and  to  the 
country,  to  obtain  from  England,  or  to  announce  to 
her,  the  definitive  suppression  of  the  right  of  search 
— its  interest  in  this  affair  is  in  accord  with  its  duty.” 

The  Siecle  says:  “The  English  journals  have  in- 
formed us  that  the  result  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent if  the  electors  bad  given  the  slightest  encour- 
agement to  our  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  We  can 
easily  believe  it,  and  wc  are  disposed  to  assign  to  the 
electoral  colleges  of  France,  as  well  as  to  the  late 
chamber,  the  honor  of  this  satisfaction  so  tardily 
vouchsafed  to  the  wishes  of  France.  The  sanction 
which  the  treaty  concluded  by  lord  Ashburton  with 
the  United  States  has  received  in  England  gives  an 
immense  force  to  our  opinion,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  that  the  Britannic  government  should  make 
it  a point  of  honor  to  maintain  with  respect  to  France 
under  pretext  of  zeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
principles  which  she  has  thought  fit  to  abandon  in  her 
recent  negotiations.” 

We  are  told,  under  the  German  head,  that  a reply 
to  the  pamphlet  of  general  Cass  has  been  distributed 
gratis  at  Berlin,  and  the  cost  is  charged  to  the  British 
government.  I should  suppose  it  to  be  Frussian 
work,  if  any  official  hand  is  in  the  matter,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  invalidating  Mr.  Wheaton’s  pamphlet, 
which  was  better  known  at  Berlin.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  philanthropic  alli- 
ance. A paragraph  of  a complimentary  strain,  “goes 
the  rounds”  of  the  Paris  gazettes  in  relation  to  the 
departure  of  general  Cass.  It  ends  in  these  terms: 
“we  think  that  the  arrival  of  the  general  in  his  own 
country  will  considerably  increase  the  chances,  al- 
ready great,  of  his  candidateship  for  the  office  of 
president.”  Your  notes  of  preparation  for  the  mighty 
struggle  sound  from  many  quarters,  even  to  this  dis- 
tance. I do  not  wish  the  head  of  any  man,  for  whom 
I entertain  personal  sentiments  so  friendly  as  those 
which  I sincerely  profess  for  the  general,  ever  to  lie 
so  “uneasy”  as  that  wearing  the  American  crown 
must  ever  do,  by  whatever  party  or  majority  it  may 
be  conferred. 

At  the  lord  mayor’s  banquet  at  Guildhall,  on  the 
9th  instant,  Mr.  Everett  returned  thanks  for  the  di- 
plomatic corps  in  a short,  terse,  judicious  address 
which  is  best  reported  in  the  London  Times.  He’ 
most  ably  and  rightfully,  pronounced  the  Ashburton 
treaty  honorable  and  beneficial  to  both  parties:  We 
have  heard  different  language  from  the  legation  here. 
Supposing  the  terms  of  the  instrument  not  the  most 
favorable  for  the  United  States,  palpably  and  de- 
monstrably, yet  those  who  represent  the  American 
government,  wheresoever  and  in  this  meridian  in 
particular,  should  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  put 
the  best  aspect  on  the  work  and  predict  the  happiest 
results  consistent  with  any  degree  of  reason,  realitv 
and  likelihood.  I must  write  to  you  with  frankness 
on  every  public  matter,  and,  as  I always  do,  without 
personal  bias  or  individual  reference.  You  will  ob- 
serve in  the  speech  of  sir  R.obert  Peel,  at  the  lord 
mayor’s  feast,  this  emphatic  passage: 

“Our  earnest  wish  is  to  cultivate  the  relations  of 
peace,  and  to  extend  its  inestimable  blessings  in 
every  way  consistent  with  the  permanent  and  com- 
prehensive interests  of  the  country.  The  object  of 
our  policy  is  to  maintain  the  lustre  of  the  British 
arms  on  every  occasion  on  which  an  appeal  to  them 
may  be  necessary.  The  object  of  our  policy  is  to  en- 
courage the  demand  for  labor,  and  to  extend  our 
commercial  prosperity.  [Loud  cheering.]  The  ob- 
ject of  our  policy  is  to  maintain  the  public  credit  and 
that  character  for  public  faith  which  no  country  can 
lose  without  losing  also  the  main  foundation  of  its 
strength  and  stability.” 

Upon  this  text  the 'London  Morning  Post,  (high 
Tory)  makes  the  following  comments: 

“The  only  circumstance  that  calls  for  any  parti- 
cular notice  with  regard  to  the  speech,  as  bearing 
upon  financial  questions,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  necessity  of  a strict  observance  of  national 
engagements  is  a moral  that  was  enforced,  and  this 
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with  more  than  ordinary  eloquence,  emphasis,  and 
effect,  in  the  presence  of  several  diplomatic  person- 
ages, who  could  not  but  have  felt  a consciousness, 
though  perhaps  an  unpleasant  because  a humiliating 
one,  of  its  justice.  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  min- 
ister was  present,  and  was  doubtless  made  to  feel 
acutely  for  the  trespasses  of  the  defaulting  states  of 
North  America,  as  must  have  been  the  representatives 
of  such  of  the  South  American  states  as  were  at  the 
entertainment  also  for  the  trespassses  of  those  of 
the  south.  There  were,  however,  but  few  of  the 
number,  and  it  must  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Everett 
that  the  debts  of  his  country,  which  have  been  con- 
demned to  the  disgraceful  sentence  of  repudiation, 
are  notnational'debts  at  all,  but  more  in  the  way  of 
turnpike  responsibilies  so  common  in  the  local  finan- 
cial affairs  of  this  country,  and  which  are  but  too 
often  suffered  to  be  neglected,  likewise  to  the  great 
detriment  of  individuals.  The  money  owing  by  the 
states  of  North  America  has.  moreover,  been  well 
appropriated.  It  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  expend- 
ed in  the  completion  of  public  works,  such  as  docks, 
canals,  and  rail  roads;  not  wasted  in  ruinous  and 
useless  wars,  or  on  worthless  employes  and  officials, 
as  has  been  the  ease  in  a majority  of  instances  nearer 
home.” 

Here  is  more  liberal  views  of  the  case  than  you 
find  in  any  whig  oracle.  The  Chronicle  noticing  the 
triumphant  re-appearance  of  Mile.  Celeste  at  New 
York,  remarks  that  “Jonathan  has  no  want  of  mo- 
ney for  the  encouragement  of  foreign  actresses.” 
Fraser’s  Magazine  for  this  month,  has  a long,  labor- 
ed, heavy,  rancorous  article  on  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
which  article  the  Chronicle  copies  in  extenso  by  in- 
stalments. All  the  obloquy  before  and  during  the 
session  of  parliament  will  fail.  The  political  trou- 
bles in  Canada  would  be  enough  to  reconcile  John 
Bull  to  the  settlement  with  you,  even  if  his  affairs 
at  home  and  in  the  east  were  much  less  dismal  than 
whigs  and  tories  and  radicals  describe  them,  respec- 
tively, from  patriotic  or  party  impulses.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  London  Times,  of  trie  7th  instant,  on 
the  ulterior  projects  of  the  British  armies  in  Afghan- 
istan and  on  the  borders  of  the  Indus,  has  produced 
a sensation,  and  many  copious  “leaders  in  the  Paris 
press.  The  Aineers  of  Hyderabad  are  to  be  put 
down;  the  present  chief  of  the  Sikh  country  “made 
a subsidized  monarch,”  and  his  country  placed  under 
British  management,  and  the  whole  Punjaub  to  be 
occupied.  The  Times  adds:  “The  possession  of  the 
Punjaub  and  of  the  banks  of  the  Indus  will  very  soon 
enable  the  Indian  government  to  make  good  any  de- 
ficiency caused  by  the  late  expenditure  of  its  finan- 
ces. We  shall  regulate  the  commerce  of  that  noble 
river,  the  Indus,  and  form  India  into  a compact  and 
easily  administered  re  hole."  I enclose  for  you  a 
translation  of  an  autograph  letter  of  the  regent  of 
Spain  to  a Spanish  friend,  which  lies  on  my  table. 
The  pennmanship  is  bold,  free  and  clear;  the  diction 
very  good;  the  tone  and  sentiments  do  him  honor, 
and  all  are  his  own. 

Translation  of  an  autograph  letter  from  the  duke  Regent 
of  Spain  to  an  eminent  Spanish  savant. 

Madrid,  July  12,  1842. 

My  dear  friend:  I received  with  lively  satisfac- 
tion your  acceptable  letter  of  the  18th  ultimo.  You 
should  not  be  surprised  if  our  journals  do  not  notice 
your  fine  book,  because,  unfortunately,  they  do  not 
attend  to  what  is  most  useful  for  our  country.  I do 
not  ascribe  this  so  much  to  things  as  to  persons.  I 
can  assure  you  that  it  affects  me  with  regard  to 
Spanish  destinies,  and  that  1 am  still  more  chagrined 
when  I regard  the  condition  of  our  youth,  whom  you 
seemed  to  understand  so  well  when  we  conversed 
about  their  education  and  propensities.  Nevertheless, 
I confide  in  Spanish  regeneration.  I trust  that  we  shall 
renounce  the  superficial  and  futile  for  what  is  truly 
solid  and  beneficial;  that  we  shall  adopfthe  school  of 
thinking  men,  who,  like  you,  incessantly  labor  for 
the  solution  of  social  problems  on  which  depends 
national  welfare.  Continue,  my  esteemed  friend,  to 
pursue  your  excellent  plan  and  studies,  and  believe 
that  the  present  indifference  or  apathy  of  the  gene- 
rality of  our  countrymen  is  occasioned  only  by  the 
unfortunate  excitement  of  political  and  other  irre- 
gular passions.  I rejoice  in  perceiving  that,  in  this 
capital,  opinion  about  the  government  has  under- 
gone no  slight  change  in  certain  circles.  The  day 
will  come  when  foreigners,  and  many  who  are  not 
so,  will  see  our  affairs  in  the  true  light,  and  then 
will  do  me  justice.  1 know  the  great  reforms  to  be 
effected  in  our  country,  and  I am  not  ignorant  of  the 
means  of  effecting  them;  but,  let  me  repeat,  that  the 
excitement  of  the  public  passions  is  the  great  obsta- 
cle. I may  hope  that  calm  and  reflection  will  come, 
and  we  Spaniards  prove  at  last  such  as  we  ought 
to  be.  On  this  head,  as  every  other,  I will  receive 
your  suggestions  with  the  frankness  becoming  our 
friendly  relations,  and  be  assured  of  the  sincere 
friendship  of  BALDOMERO  ESPARTERO. 


DINNER  TO  GENERAL  CASS. 


BY  PITS  FELLOW  CITIZENS  ON  HIS  LEAV- 
ING PARIS. 

Communicated  to  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

The  recent  departure  of  General  Cass  for  Ameri- 
ca, after  a long  and  honorable  representation  of  his 
country  at  the  court  of  France,  was  marked  by  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  testimonials  of  respect  ever 
received  from  his  fellow  citizens  abroad,  by  a diplo- 
matic agent  of  the  United  States. 

General  Cass  had  won  all  hearts  at  Paris.  His 
hospitable  mansion  was  ever  open — his  fellow  citi- 
zens found  in  him  an  ever  ready  friend  and  counsel- 
lor; his  name  was  mentioned  with  delight  and  respect 
by  the  authorities  of  France,  and  there  are  few  if 
any  of  our  foreign  representatives  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  deserve  and  receive  the  sentiments 
-of  high  personal  consideration  so  universally  foi* 
and  expressed  towards  him  And  his  countrymen, 
too,  knew  and  felt  that  in  (he  last  crowning  act  al- 
most of  his  diplomatic  life  the  general  had  done 
their  native  land  a signal  service.  They  loved  the 
man;  they  admired  the  dauntless  envoy  of  their  com- 
mon country. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  determined 
to  leave  the  post  he  had  so  long  and  so  satisfactorily 
filled,  to  return  once  more  to  his  home,  it  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  Paris  that 
it  was  due  to  themselves  to  testify  in  some  small  de- 
gree their  high  regard  to  their  minister;  and  a meet- 
ing was  accordingly  held  at  the  American  Atheneum, 
to  consult  upon  what  measures  would  most  appropri- 
ately carry  into  effect  their  intentions. 

It  was  the  general  wish  that  a public  dinner  should 
be  offered  to  General  Cass,  and  a committee,  consist- 
ing of  gentlemen  of  all  political  parties,  and  from 
every  section  of  the  union,  was  accordingly  appoint- 
ed, to  correspond  with  him,  and  to  make  the  proper 
arrangements. 

The  committee  met  at  once  and  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  general: 

Paris,  October  20,  1842. 

To  his  excellency  General  Cass. 

Dear  General.  Your  fellow  citizens  now  in  Paris 
having  heard  of  your  intended  departure  for  the 
United  States,  and  feeling  a common  desire  to  exhibit 
to  you  some  evidence  of  their  high  respect  and  warm 
esteem,  have  appointed  the  subscribers  a committee 

to  invite  you  tu  partake  uf  a public  diiiUKi  at  ouull 

time  as  may  best  suit  your  convenience. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  great 
consideration,  your  obedient  servants, 

E.  T.  Throop,  A.  S.  Willington, 

J.  B.  Greene,  Roffignac, 

F.  P.  Corbin,  B.  G.  Wainright, 

Robert  Ray,  F.  A.  Lovering, 

F.  C.  Stewart,  R.  W.  Bush, 

N.  Niles,  F.  W.  S.  Coolidge. 

To  which  the  following  answer  was  returned: 

Paris,  October  21,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  just  received  your  favor  of 
yesterday,  by  which  you  make  known  to  me  that  you 
are  authorised  as  a committee  of  our  countrymen  in 
Paris,  to  invite  me  to  a public  dinner  before  my  de- 
parture. I am  very  sensible  to  this  kindness,  and 
beg  you  to  accept  for  yourselves  and  for  the  gentle- 
men associated  with  you,  my  thanks  for  this  proof  of 
their  good  feelings.  I owe  it  more  to  their  generous 
appreciation  of  my  limited  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  our  country,  and  the  convenience  of  our 
countrymen  in  a foreign  land,  than  to  any  suc- 
cess I can  flatter  myself  I have  attained.  It  becomes 
me  the  more  readily  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  I 
therefore  accept  the  invitation  with  which  you  have 
honored  me. 

As  you  are  good  enough  to  leave  to  me  to  deter- 
mine upon  the  time,  as  soon  as  1 have  definitely  fixed 
the  period  of  my  departure  I will  make  known  to 
you  the  day  which  will  be  most  convenient  to  me, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  suit  also  the  convenience  of 
yourselves  and  your  constituents. 

With  great  regard,  gentlemen,  I have  the  honor  to 
be  your  obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS 

To  hon.  E.  T.  Throop,  &c.  committee. 

The  general  having  made  his  arrangements  to 
leave  Paris  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  eleventh 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  dinner,  on  which  day  upwards 
of  eighty  of  his  fellow  countrymen  sat  down  to  one  of 
the  most  recherche  entertainments  ever  provided  at 
the  Trois  Freres  Provencaux. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  only 
apartment  almost  in  Paris  that  was  proper  for  this 
purpose,  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
a greater  number,  as  many  who  were  anxious  to  join 


the  festivities  were  disappointed  in  being  necessarily 
excluded. 

The  company  sat  down  at  7 o’clock;  when  the 
chair  was  taken  by  the  president  of  the  day,  R.  G- 
Beasley,  esq.  the  respected  consul  at  Havre,  who  was 
assisted  by  Nathaniel  Niles,  J.  B.  Greene,  and  F.  P. 
Corbin,  esqs.  as  vice  presidents. 

The  only  guest  who  was  invited,  excepting  the  gene- 
ral, the  secretary  of  legation,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Cass,  jr. 
was  the  son  of  the  illustrious  friend  of  Washington  and 
America,  George  Washington  Lafayette,  who  unfor- 
tunately was  unable  to  attend. 

1st  toast.  The  president  of  the  United  States. 

2d — The  king  of  the  French. 

The  president  then  addressed  the  company  as  fol- 
lows: 

How  has  it  come  to  pass,  gentlemen,  that  I have 
been  called  to  preside  at  this  festive  hoard,  when  I 
see  so  many  around  me  so  much  fitter  to  occupy  this 
chair?  I doubtless  owe  this  honor  more  to  the  par- 
tioFitj-  of  come  kind  friends  anions  yon  than  to  any 
merit  of  my  own,  and  1 have  accepted  it  partly  in 
this  belief,  and  partly  induced  by  the  occasion  so 
grateful  to  my  own  heart.  Let  me  trust,  then,  that 
if  a friendly  partiality  has  placed  me  here,  a friendly 
indulgence  will  be  extended  to  the  deficiencies  which 
I may  here  betray. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that 
we  have  come  here,  without  distinction  of  party,  to 
testify  our  affectionate  respect  for  our  distinguished 
guest,  Gen.  Cass,  who  has  asked  leave  of  our  govern- 
ment to  return  home. 

His  long  long  stay  among  us  has  taught  us  to  know 
his  value,  and  makes  us  regret  the  more  our  separa- 
tion— I will  not  say  our  loss,  for  all  fellow  citizens, 
all  having  the  same  home,  we  may  hope  to  meet  him 
again. 

But,  besides  the  respect  and  affection  of  his  coun- 
trymen, General  Cass  has  enjoyed  not  only  the 
highest  consideration  of  this  court,  hut  the  gene- 
ral esteem  of  this  community.  Here  then  gen- 
tlemen, his  absence  will  be  felt  and  considered  a 
loss. 

The  post  of  minister  at  Paris  or  London  is-  not 
sufficiently  understood  in  our  country.  Our  relations 
involving  such  a variety  of  interests,  it  is  important 
that  our  ministers  at  these  posts  should  be,  like  faith- 
ful sentinels,  always  on  the  qui  vive 

And  American  ministers  are  obliged  to  be  on  the 
alert  in  a degree  far  beyond  the  usual  duty  of  the 
representatives  of  other  powers,  not  only  from  their 
diotauce  n win  liume,  but  from  the  economical  scale 
of  our  public  service,  which  withholds  those  means 
and  facilities  that  make  European  diplomacy  com- 
paratively easy;  and,  gentlemen,  from  the  latter 
cause,  we  have  seen  that  the  services  of  these  two 
posts  have  generally  impaired  the  private  fortunes  of 
our  ministers;  for — and  I am  proud  to  say  it — they 
have  not  counted  the  cost  to  themselves  of  a proper 
representation  of  their  country. 

These  are  posts,  then,  of  difficulty,  responsibility, 
and  personal  sacrifice.  How  General  Cass  has  fill- 
ed his,  need  I ask  you,  gentlemen?  I am  sure  I need 
not;  for,  present  or  absent,  you  have  all  been  atten 
tive  observers  of  so  important  a representative  of 
your  country’s  interest  and  honor. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  office  have  been  fulfilled,  I believe,  then,  that 
here  and  elsewhere  there  has  been  but  one  opinion. 

But,  gentlemen,  not  long  since  there  devolved 
upon  our  distinguished  guest  an  extraordinary  duty; 
and  as  the  performance  of  that  duty,  bringing  him  as 
it  did  beyond  the  line  of  diplomatic  action  establish- 
ed by  the  usage  of  old  governments  has  brought  him 
under  observation,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  briefly 
alluding  to  the  occasion,  confident  as  I am  that  it 
was  one  most  fortunate  for  his  own  reputation,  most 
auspicious  to  our  country’s  welfare.  ' 

It  was  an  occasion  requiring  original  conception, 
calling  for  original  action;  one  where  a timid  minis- 
ter, retiring  within  diplomatic  usages,  would  have 
waited  for  instructions — would  have  hesitated — 
would  have  lost  the  occasion  of  serving  his  country. 

But  General  Cass,  gentlemen,  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. He  saw  that,  at  such  an  emergency,  his 
course  of  action  was  not  to  follow  precedents  and 
rules,  however  sanctioned  by  “time  honored”  usage. 

These  were  well  enough  for  governments  conti- 
guous to  each  other;  but  he  was  three  thousand 
miles  from  his  instructions,  and  the  case  was  urgent. 

He  felt  then  that  the  case  made  its  own  rule;  that 
his  circumstances  defined  his  duty;  and  he  looked  to 
his  duty  with  tile  enlarged  view  of  a minister  pleni- 
potentiary. 

He  saw  France  on  the  point  of  committing  her- 
self to  a policy  which  would  change  our  relations 
with  her— 'which  might  make  us  enemies — and  he 
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believed  her  government  did  not  see  the  danger.  lie 
therefore  felt  hound  to  warn,  and  even  protest,  a- 
gainst  a step  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  two 
great  nations;  the  one  our  ancient  friend  and  ally, 
the  other  our  own,  represented  by  him  with  plenary 
powers.  Under  such  circumstances  General  Cass 
acted. 

Gentlemen,  the  professed  object  of  the  policy  in 
which  France  was  going  to  become  a party  was  well 
addressed  to  the  ardent  sympathies  of  a generous 
nation:  but  our  minister  saw  its  danger.  He  rang 
out  the  alarm;  and  after  the  tocsin  was  sounded — 
why  then,  gentlemen,  every  body  saw  the  fire. 

Gentlemen,  our  distinguished  guest  is  now  about 
to  withdraw  from  the  diplomatic  service,  retiring 
upon  the  only  pension  known  to  our  laws — the  appro- 
bation of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Let  us  hope  he  will  have  no  reason  to  bo  dissatisfi- 
ed with  the  pay. 

Let  us  trust  it  will  be  such,  and  in  such  measure, 
as  we  now  mete  out  to  him  in  the  pride  and  fulness 
of  our  hearts. 

I thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  my  humble  voice  on  this 
occasion. 

Let  us  drink — 

3d  toast.  Honor  to  our  illustrious  fellow  citizen, 
and  a happy  return  to  a grateful  country. 

[Drank  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  with  three 
times  three  cheers.] 

Gen.  Cass  rose,  and  said  in  reply: 

I thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  too  kind  senti- 
ments you  have  been  pleased  to  express  towards  me, 
and  I thank  my  fellow  citizens,  whose  organ  you 
have  been,  for  the  distinguished  proof  of  their  es- 
teem which  their  presence  and  this  occasion  furnish 
me.  it  is  a testimonial  which  I shall  cherish  as  one 
of  the  proudest  incidents  of  a life  of  almost  forty 
years  devoted  to  the  public  service,  and  chequered 
by  many  vicissitudes  in  peace  and  in  war.  This  is 
its  closing  scene,  and  I now  return  to  pass  what  re- 
mains to  me  of  time  in  comparative  obscurity.  I am 
well  aware  that  during  my  career  I have  accomplish- 
ed little  to  deserve  the  consideration  of  my  country- 
men at  home,  or  the  estimate  you  have  been  pleased 
to  form  of  my  services  abroad.  I can  claim  only  the 
merit  of  good  intentions,  and  that,  fortunately,  is  a 
virtue  so  often  found  among  our  public  men,  as  to 
render  its  absence  a signal  cause  of  reproach,  while 
its  possession  is  but  the  exercise  of  a duty.  Events, 
to  which  you  have  just  alluded,  called  upon  me  re- 
cently to  interpose,  in  the  name  of  our  country,  by  a 
decisive  measure,  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
maritime  pretension  which  would  have  been  as  inju- 
rious to  our  interests  in  its  execution,  as  it  was  in- 
sulting to  our  honor  in  its  enunciation.  This  at- 
tempt to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  seas  has  failed,  as 
every  similar  attempt  will,  I trust,  hereafter  fail.  An 
American  representative  encounters  little  hazard  in 
asserting  the  just  claims  of  his  country.  He  will 
find  a response,  as  I have  done,  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,  and  a reward  in  their  approbation, 
which  government  can  neither  give  nor  take  away. 

We,  who  have  put  the  ocean  between  ourselves 
and  our  native  land,  can,  in  my  opinion,  best  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  which  Providence  has  conferred 
upon  our  beloved  country.  Without  seeking  to  de- 
cry the  institutions  of  the  old  world,  or  to  describe 
its  condition  as  worse  than  it  is,  no  American  can 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  immense  superiority  in  all 
the  elements  of  human  happiness  which  our  confede- 
rated republic  presents  over  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
He  who  leaves  our  shores  for  a residence  abroad, 
and  does  not  return  a wiser  and  a better  citizen,  will 
have  looked  upen  life  with  as  little  wisdom  as  profit. 
The  questions,  social  and  political,  which  agitate 
these  large  and  densely  settled  regions,  arc  questions 
of  life  and  death.  Antagonist  principles  are  in  con- 
tact, liable  at  every  moment  to  break  into  fierce  ac- 
tion, and  which  i»i  their  operation  may,  and  probably 
will,  affect  the  wliQle  frame  of  society.  Changes 
may  come,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  desperate 
struggles  between  those  who  hold  and  those  who  seek 
the  power;  between  those  who  have  much  and  those 
who  have  nothing;  between  want  and  misery  striving 
for  existence,  and  wealtli  and  power  striving  for  de- 
fence. Plappily  for  us  this  state  of  tilings  is  unknown 
in  our  country.  We  are,  indeed,  divided  into  parties, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  pre- 
servation of  freedom.  But  we  have  no  organic  dis- 
tinctions by  which  classes  are  created  and  maintain- 
ed; we  have  no  physical  misery  nor  political  oppres- 
sion to  array  one  portion  of  the  community  against 
another,  and  to  teach  it  to  seek  relief  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  existing  institutions.  Our  questions,  indeed, 
are  debated  witli  a zeal  which  proves  that  all  are  in 
earnest,  and  that  they  result  from  honest  differences 
ol  opinion,  respecting  persons  and  principles,  and 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  with  a bitterness  which 
calm  patriotism  may  deplore.  But,  after  all,  they 


pass  away,  leaving  unharmed  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  exhibiting  but  in  bolder  relief  the 
strength  of  our  political  system,  and  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  public  opinion.  And  it  is  good,  while  we 
are  here  together  in  these  old  regions  of  rank  and 
distinction,  to  recall  one  of  the  most  beautiful  traits 
in  our  whole  system  of  government,  of  which  I am 
myself  a practical  illustration;  and  that  is,  the  per- 
fect equality  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
constitution — an  equality'  which  opens  all  the  aven- 
ues of  advancement  to  the  whole  community,  and 
leaves  success  or  failure  to  the  exertions  ol  each. 
That  this  principle  should  be  dear  to  me  you  will  at 
once  believe,  when  I tell  you  that  it  is  now  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  since  I crossed  the  mountains  on 
foot,  without  patronage  and  without  pow'erful  family 
connexion,  a young  adventurer  in  that  region,  then 
so  wild  and  solitary,  now  teeming  with  life  and  li- 
berty'. And  whatever  services  I have  been  able  to 
render,  and  with  whatever  rewards  these  have  been 
greatly  overpaid,  I owe  all  to  this  life-giving  princi- 
ple— to  this  great  test  and  preservation  of  republican 
institutions.  Still,  my  friends,  there  is  obviously  one 
want  in  our  country;  one  lesson  to  be  learned,  which 
would  do  more  to  unite  and  to  render  us  happy  than 
any  measure  proposed  by  any  party  as  a remedy  for 
evils  felt  or  anticipated;  and  that  is,  a just  apprecia- 
tion of  our  own  condition — a deep-felt  realization  of 
the  great  blessings  we  enjoy — a conviction  that  the 
sun  never  shone  upon  a land  more  favored  by  Provi- 
dence, and  that  all  those  subjects  of  discussion  which 
divide  us,  important  as  they  are,  never  can  justify 
the  fierce  animosity  to  which  they  often  give  birth, 
but  that  they  sink  into  insignificance  when  placed  in 
the  balance  against  all  that  God  has  done  lor  us  to 
make  us  a happy  people.  This  lesson  is  well  learned 
abroad,  by  comparing  what  we  have  left  with  what 
we  see  around  us,  and  I trust  we  shall  carry  it  back 
with  us  as  a precious  acquisition,  influencing  our 
conduct  and  opinions  for  life. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  by  offering  you  a sentiment 
in  which  I am  sure  you  will  all  cordially  join: 

‘ Our  native  country' — Still  nearer  the  further  we 
are  separated  from  it.” 

4th  toast.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States. 

5th.  The  metnory  of  Washington. 

Gth.  The  memory  of  Lafayette. 

7th.  Peace  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none,  for  any  end,  holy  or  unholy. 

8th.  The  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  common  to  all 
nations,  but  exclusive  under  every  flag. 

The  dinner  went  off  with  great  eclat,  and  the  com- 
pany separated  at  an  early  hour,  bearing  with  them 
the  recollection  a most  delightful  and  agreeable  even- 
ing, and  wit’n  but  one  circumstance  to  modify  their 
pleasure — the  necessity  of  bidding  adieu  to  him 
whose  guests  they  had  so  often  been,  and  who  now 
and  for  the  last  time  was  theirs. 


POLITICS  OP  THE  DAY. 

GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE. 

The  committee  on  the  state  of  the  republic,  in  the 
Georgia  house  of  representatives,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred that  portion  of  the  message  of  his  excellency 
the  governor,  relative  to  the  preamble  and  resolutions 
of  the  legislature  of  last  year,  transmitted  to  the 
Georgia  senators  in  congress,  and  to  the  recent  ad- 
dress of  the  hon.  John  M.  Berrien,  have  reported  a 
preamble  and  resolutions  calling  upon  the  said  hon. 
John  M.  Berrien  to  resign,  as  not  representing  tiie 
political  views  and  feelings  of  Georgia,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  opposed  to  a national  bank,  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  the 
abolition  or  modification  of  the  veto  power,  and  a ta- 
riff of  protection,  ail  of  which  it  seems  were  advo- 
cated by  Mr.  Berrien  in  his  address  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  issued  just  before  the  general  election,  and 
intended  to  operate  on  the  results.  This  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  to  be  considered  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

LETTER  FROM  COLONEL  BENTON. 

Washington  City,  Dec.  9,  1842. 

Messrs.  Blair  & Rives:  A movement  of  some  of 
my  friends  in  Missouri,  which  was  intended  as  a 
mere  compliment  to  me,  and  a mere  expression  of 
their  individual  opinions,  has  brought  upon  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  shape  of  a cloud  of  let- 
ters from  all  parts  of  the  union,  calling  upon  me  “ to 
define  my  position  in  relation  to  the  next  presidency .” — 
The  number  of  these  letters  puts  it  out  of  my  pow- 
er to  answer  them;  and,  not  to  answer,  might  seem 
to  admit  the  conclusions  which  they  imply;  and,  to 
make  a definition  of  my  position,  is  a thing  that  I 
cannot  do.  1 never  change  my  position,  and,  there- 
fore, never  have  to  find  it,  or  define  it.  I leave  it  to 
my  conduct  to  tell  what  I am;  and  if  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient, Ido  not  think  the  use  of  phrases  will  help  the 
matter.  I am  no  political  enigma,  and  need  no  solu- 


tions on  the  presidential  question,  or  any  other.  My 
conduct  has  shown  me  to  be  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  for 
the  presidency,  and  against  myself  for  any  place 
whatever,  except  the  one  I have:  and  with  this  de- 
claration, I hope  my  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
the  union  will  be  satisfied,  and  will  consider  their  in- 
quiries fully  answered.  Yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

New  York,  December  10, 1832. 

Mr  dear  sir:  You  must  have  observed  since  your 
arrival  at  Boston,  that  you  have  been  recommended 
in  many  of  the  public  papers  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  as  a candidate  for  the  chief  executive 
office  of  the  republic — and  particularly  that  you  were 
nominated  to  that  oifice  at  a large  democratic  meet- 
ing at  Harrisburg,  on  the  21st  ultimo. 

The  manner  in  which  your  nomination  is  mention- 
ed by  some  of  the  whig  papers,  is  such  as  to  excite 
a suspicion  among  those  who  do  not  know  you,  that 
you  favor  whig  principles,  and  some  have  said  that 
your  views  on  a national  bank  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  whigs. 

I know  that  there  is  no  ground  for  such  suspicions, 
and  that  you  are  entirely  willing  that  your  views  upon 
those  subjects  should  be  known  to  all  parties.  From 
the  long  and  friendly  relations  which  have  existed 
between  us,  before  as  well  as  during  the  time  we 
were  fellow  members  of  the  cabinet  of  president  Jack- 
son,  and  ever  since,  I take  the  liberty  of  asking  from 
you  such  explanation  of  your  views  upon  these  sub- 
jects, as  shall  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  your  politi- 
cal friends.  With  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 
I am  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

MAIILON  DICKERSON. 

To  general  Lewis  Cass. 

New  York,  Declmber  10,  1842. 

My  dear  sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  this 
day,  and  have  no  difficulty  in  giving  you  a prompt 
and  unequivocal  answer  to  the  questions  you  present 
to  me. 

I am  a member  of  the  democratic  party,  and  have 
been  so  from  my  youth.  I was  first  called  into  pub- 
lic life  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  thirty-six  years  ago,  and  am 
a firm  believer  in  the  principles  laid  down  by  him. 
From  the  faith  as  taught  and  received  in  his  day,  I 
have  never  swerved  a single  instant. 

So  much  for  my  general  sentiments. 

With  respect  to  a national  bank,  I think  the  feel- 
ings and  experience  of  the  country  have  decided 
against  it,  and  that  no  such  institution  should  be 
chartered  by  the  general  government. 

I will  add,  that  my  residence  in  France,  and  a 
careful  observation  of  the  state  of  that  nation,  have 
satisfied  me  that,  while  a due  degree  of  credit  is 
highly  useful  in  the  business  concerns  of  a country, 
a sound  specie  basis  is  essential  to  its  permanent 
prosperity.  With  great  regard,  I am  dear  sir,  truly 
yours,  LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson. 


REPORT  OF  TIIE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 


War  department,  Nov.  26,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  re- 
port upon  the  various  subjects  committed  to°the 
charge  of  this  department: 

The  condition  of  the  army,  of  the  fortifications,  and 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  military  service,  and  the 
state  of  our  Indian  affairs,  and  of  the  pensions  and 
military  bounty  lands,  are  exhibited,  as  presented  in 
the  copious  and  very  satisfactory  reports  of  the  gen- 
eral-in-chief, and  of  the  heads  of  bureaus,  to  whose 
immediate  direction  the  respective  subjects  are  as- 
signed. Such  suggestions  and  recommendations  as 
the  good  of  the  service  seems  to  require,  are  made 
and  an  account  is  given  of  the  measures  taken  in 
execution  of  the  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
congress. 

Inspections  and  examination  of  the  men  and  means 
provided  for  the  national  defence,  by  independent  and 
responsible  officers,  afford  the  only  means  by  which 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  condition  can  be  ac- 
quired, by  which  responsibility  can  be  enforced,  and 
by  which  judicious  improvement  can  be  effected.— 
During  the  last  year  they  have  been  made  rigorously 
and  thoroughly.  Posts  and  portions  of  the  army  that 
have  not  been  inspected  for  many  years,  have  been 
examined;  the  fortifications,  the  armories,  arsenals 
and  depots  of  military  stores,  have  been  visited;  and 
it  is  believed  that  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  ar- 
my, and  no  important  military  establishment  of  the 
government  has,  during  the  year,  escaped  inspection. 
The  information  which  the  department  is  thus  enabled 
to  obtain,  and  much  of  which  appears  in  this  report, 
and  those  of  the  various  bureaus  is  of  the  most  satis- 
tactory  character. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  act  of  the  last  session  altering 
the  fiscal  year,  the  estimates  of  this  department  have 
been  prepared  for  the  first  six  months  in  1843,  and 
for  the  year  commencing  the  1st  of  July,  1S43,  sepa- 
rately. Those  for  the  army  proper,  for  the  half  year 
of  1843,  amount  to  $553,586  88.  The  appropriations 
for  the  same  purpose  for  the  service  of  1842,  amount- 
ed to  $4,284, G69,  of  which  the  half  would  be  $2,142,- 
334.  This  very  great  reduction  is  owing  to  various 
causes;  first,  the  diminished  expenses  in  Florida,  ef- 
fected mainly  by  the  vigilance  of  brigadier  general 
Worth  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  of  which  an 
account  was  transmitted  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  its  last  session;  secondly,  the  termination  of 
those  hostilities;  third,  the  stopping  of  the  recuiting 
service  in  August  last;  fourth,  the  doubt  whether  the 
state  of  the  treasury  would  warrant  even  the  expen- 
ditures authorized,  particularly  those  in  the  engineer 
and  ordnance  departments,  induced  a suspension  of 
many  of  those  which  could  be  suspended  with  the 
least  public  injury,  and  considerable  balances  in  con- 
sequence remain;  and  fifth,  a desire  to  economise, 
which  is  believed  to  have  influenced  all  the  branches 
of  service.  These,  and  other  causes  not  so  important 
have  saved  the  expenditure  of  a large  portion  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  1842,  and  left  it  to  be  appli- 
ed to  the  service  for  the  year  1843. 

The  same  desire  to  economise  and  adapt  our  ex- 
penses to  any  probable  state  of  the  treasury,  has  in- 
duced the  very  moderate  estimate  for  the  service  of 
the  army  proper,  during  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
July  1st,  1843,  of  $3, 204, 568  60;  being  $1,080,100  40 
less  than  the  appropriations  for  the  same  objects  in 
1842  and  867,430  40  less  than  the  expenditures  in 
1840.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  present  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  country,  including  all  the 
expenses  of  the  military  academy  of  a permanent  or 
contingent  character,  may  be  maintained  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  $3,100,000.  This  estimate  does  not,  of 
course,  include  the  appropriations  for  ordnance,  ord- 
nance stores,  small  arms,  and  equipments,  which  are 
distributed  among  the  states,  or  are  accumulated  for 
future  use;  nor  does  it  include  the  expenditures  of  the 
engineers  in  erecting  fortifications  or  other  military 
defences,  or  in  the  measures  preparatory  to  such 
erections.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  appropriations  are 
asked  for  the  ordnance  service  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1843.  Those  recommended  for  the  fiscal  year 
commenced  1st  July,  1843,  are  $775,200.  The  ap- 
propriations for  the  same  objects  in  1842,  were  $921,- 
300.  These  have  been  reduced  more  in  reference  to 
the  possible  state  of  the  treasury  than  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  service.  In  the  engineer  department 
the  appropriations  asked  for  the  ensuing  eighteen 
months  amount  to  $1,245,500.  The  amount  appro- 
priated in  1842  was  $278,000.  A portion  of  the  es- 
timates is  indespensable  for  the  preservation  of  works 
already  commenced — the  residue  is  deemed  necessary 
and  it  is  believed  that  true  economy  will  be  consulted 
by  appropriating  it;  but  still  it  is  not  indispensable  at 
this  time.  The  whole  amount  of  the  estimates  for 
the  military  service  of  the  country  for  the  first  half 
year  of  1843,  exclusive  of  fortifications,  is  $620,949  78 
and  for  fiscal  year  terminating  July  1st  1844,  is  $4, 144,- 
154  80.  The  estimates  are  thus  stated  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  misunderstanding  which  frequently 
charges  to  the  military  service  all  the  expenditures 
of  this  department.  Thus,  many  of  the  estimates  of 
the  chief  of  topographical  engineers  relate  to  works 
either  exclusively  of  a civil,  or  a mixed  military 
and  pivil  character — such  as  light-houses  placed  un- 
der his  charge,  and  improvement  of  harbors,  rivers, 
surveys,  &c.,  and  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  included 
among  the  military  expenses  of  the  country. 

The  estimates  for  pensions  are  also  very  much  re- 
duced from  the  amount  appropriated  during  the  last 
year,  which  is  believed  to  be  justified  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  pensioners.  The  estimates  for 
that  object,  for  the  first  half  year  of  1843  is  $119,- 
340,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  1st,  1844, 
$697,650.  The  appropriations  for  the  last  were 
$730,000. 

In  the  Indian  department,  the  expenditures  being 
regulated  by  treaties  or  by  law,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  reduction  of  their 
amount.  As  there  are  chiefly  made  within  the  first 
six  months  of  any  year,  the  estimates  for  that  portion 
of  the  year  1843,  is,  in  fact,  for  the  service  of  the 
whole  year,  and  amounts  to  $791,484  49,  and  those 
for6the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1st,  1843,  amount 
to  $850,978,  being  however,  nearly  $150,000  less 
than  the  sum  appropriated  in  1842,  for  the  same  de- 
partment. This  arises  solely  from  there  being  less 
required  to  fulfil  treaty  stipulations  for  the  purchase 
of  land. 

The  report  of  the  major  general  commanding  the 
army  shows  the  operations  of  the  troops  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  present  position  of  the  different 
corps.  The  reasons  which  demanded  the  cessation 


of  hostilities  in  Florida  having  been  communicated  to 
congress  by  your  special  message,  during  the  last 
session,  and  the  policy  recommended  having  been 
sanctioned  by  that  body,  by  its  adoption  of  the  peace- 
ful measure  of  inviting  the  occupation  of  the  territo- 
ry by  actual  settlers,  the  number  of  troops  serving 
there  has  been  gradually  diminished,  leaving  ail  ade- 
quate number  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the 
miserable  remnants  of  tribes  still  remaining.  We 
have  advices  that  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
all  but  a very  few  of  those  Indians,  for  their  remo- 
val to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  or  to  the  district  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  assigned  them  for 
their  habitation.  And  it  is  believed  that  by  this  time 
all  the  bands  north  of  that  district  have  agreed  to 
cease  hostilities  and  remove  there.  Two  or  three 
instances  of  outrages  have  occurred  since  the  orders 
were  issued  for  the  termination  of  hostilities,  but  they 
are  ascertained  to  have  been  committed  by  bands 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  measures  adopted,  or  of  the 
terms  offered. 

During  the  past  year  four  hundred  and  fifty  Indians 
have  been  shipped  to  the  west,  and  it  is  supposed  two 
hundred  more  have  surrendered,  and  accepted  the 
proposition  to  remove  to  the  district  assigned  them. 

A force  consisting  of.  two  regiments  and  four  com- 
panies, amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
men,  is  retained  in  Florida  to  afford  protection  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  a sufficient  number  to  garrison  the 
posts  will  be  kept  there  with  a view  to  remove  all 
apprehension. 

The  troops  withdrawn  from  Florida  have  been 
stationed  at  points  where  their  presence  was  essential 
to  the  defence  of  our  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
or  have  relieved  others  at  similar  points,  who  have 
been  collected  on  the  sea-board.  Our  artillery  regi- 
ments had  been  drilled  and  employed  as  infantry,  and 
were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  their  pe- 
culiar arm.  It  was  deemed  of  great  importance  to 
bring  together  at  the  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic 
frontier  as  many  companies  as  possible,  that  they 
might  there  practice  at  the  guns,  and  learn  the  exer- 
cise of  garrison  and  field  artillery. 

The  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  and  the  threat- 
ening appearances  among  some  of  the  wild  tribes  at 
the  south-west,  rendered  it  expedient,  that  a strong 
corps  of  observation  should  be  placed  near  our 
southwestern  boundary  line,  as  well  to  keep  the  In- 
dians in  that  quarter  at  peace  among  themselves,  as 
to  check  any  disposition  and  prevent  any  attempts  to 
engage  in  the  conflict  in  which  Texas  was  about  to 
be  involved.  The  dictates  of  humanity  as  well  as 

our  neutral  relations  with  that.  country,  rlp.manrlp.fl 

this  course.  These  troops  have  remained  on  and 
about  the  Red  river,  and  under  their  judicious  com- 
mander, Gen.  Taylor,  have  accomplished  the  objects 
in  view.  The  troops  are  stationed  at  the  different 
posts,  as  specified  in  an  accompanying  report  of  the 
adjutant  general. 

It  requires  but  a slight  examination  of  the  exten- 
sive line  of  frontier  on  the  south-west,  at  the  west, 
and  in  the  north-west,  exposed  to  any  attack  of  the 
Indians  which  may  be  prompted  by  any  unfriendly 
influences,  or  by  supposed  wrongs,  to  perceive  that 
our  present  force  is  scarcely  adequate  to  afford  that 
protection,  which,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  the 
government  owes  to  its  citizens,  and  especially  those 
who,  at  its  invitation,  have  occupied  its  remote  pub- 
lic domain,  and  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  whole 
country.  The  very  nature  of  the  service  required, 
renders  the  employment  of  mounted  men  indispen- 
sable. The  rapidity  of  their  movements  is  the  ele- 
ment which  gives  to  us  the  advantage  in  any  colli- 
sion with  Indians;  while  the  same  circumstance  will 
render  unnecessary  the  numerous  and  frequent  posts 
which  such  au  extended  line  would  require,  if  foot 
soldiers  only  were  employed.  It  may  be  affirmed 
that  true  economy,  as  well  as  effective  service,  will 
be  promoted  by  the  continuance  of  at  least  the  pre- 
sent mounted  regiments,  reduced,  as  the  rank  and 
file  will  soon  he,  to  fifty  men  for  each  company. 
Concurring  entirely  in  the  views  of  the  commanding 
general,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  law  which  re- 
quires the  dismounting  of  the  second  regiment  of 
dragoons,  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  will,  at  least, 
be  so  far  modified  as  to  leave  the  time  discretionary. 

The  regular  force,  as  now  authorised  by  law,  con- 
sists of  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  commissioned 
officers,  seventeen  storekeepers,  of  whom  fifteen  arc 
attached  to  ,the  ordnance,  and  two  to  the  purchasing- 
department;  two  hundred  and  fifty  enlisted  men  for 
the  ordnance  service,  and  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ninety  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, artificers,  and  privates;  twenty  chaplains  and 
schoolmasters,  and  as  many  ordnance  sergeants  as 
there  are  military  posts.  Clerks,  forage  masters,  and 
wagon  masters,  are  also  employed  in  the  quartermas- 
ter’s department,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  act  of  August 
23,  1842,  reduced  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  three 


thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty  men.  The  reduc- 
tion is  gradually  proceeding,  in  the  manner  contem- 
plated by  the  act,  and  the  excess,  according  to  the 
last  return,  is  1970  men.  It  is  supposed  the  prescrib- 
ed minimum  will  be  reached  by  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1844. 

From  the  general  returns  of  the  army,  accompany- 
ing this  report,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
troops  now  in  service  is  nine  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-seven,  consisting  of  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-one  commissioned  officers,  nine  thousand  six 
huudred  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  artifi- 
cers, and  privates,  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
enlisted  men  of  ordnance.  The  aggregate  is  eight 
hundred  and  forty-seven  less  than  the  number  stated 
in  the  last  annnal  report. 

The  desertions  have  not  been  numerous,  but  an 
unprecedented  number  of  men  have  been  discharged 
by  the  judges  and  courts  (three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  between  July  1,  1841,  and  October  31,  1842,) 
principally  on  the  ground  of  their  being  aliens.  The 
state  of  the  law  on  this  subject  has  occasioned  vari- 
ous constructions,  perplexing  to  the  officers  charged 
with  the  duty  of  recruiting,  embarrassing  to  the  de- 
partment, and  injurious  to  the  government.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  it  should  be  rendered  precise  and 
definite.  While  on  the  one  hand  it  is  obvious  our 
army  ought  not  to  consist  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
foreigners,  yet,  on  the  other,  the  low  wages  offered 
constitute  an  inducement  quite  insufficient  to  the 
young  men  of  our  land,  whose  habits  and  enterprise 
enable  them  so  easily  to  acquire  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  of  independence,  if  not  wealth,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Probably  a middle  course 
would  avoid  all  difficulties,  namely,  allowing  those 
to  he  recruited  who  are  citizens,  or  who  have  taken 
the  preliminary  oath  and  initiatory  steps  to  naturali- 
zation. 

The  report  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ordnance 
bureau  exhibits  the  very  satisfactory  condition  of 
that  most  important  branch  of  the  service.  By  a 
steady  perseverance  in  the  system  of  laying  up,  in 
the  season  of  peace,  those  materials  which  require 
length  of  time  to  adapt  them  to  use,  and  of  fabrica- 
ting those  articles  which  cannot  be  supplied  on  an 
emergency,  we  shall  soon  have  at  our  command  can- 
non, small  arms,  fixed  ammunition,  gunpowder  and 
its  component  parts,  to  an  extent  commensurate  with 
our  wants. 

By  the  table  exhibiting  the  apportionment  of  arms 
to  the  several  states,  under  the  act  of  1808,  for  arm- 
ing and  equipping  the  whole  body  of  the  militia,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
by  the  department,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
last  annual  report,  several  states  are  delinquent  in 
the  returns  of  the  militia.  As  these  returns  consti- 
tute the  basis  of  the  apportionment,  the  states  which 
fail  to  make  them  are  deprived  of  their  just  propor- 
tion of  military  supplies.  It  will  be  seen  that  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  have  not 
made  returns  for  periods  varying  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  years.  If  the  cause  of  these  omissions  be 
the  want  of  militia  organization  in  those  states,  it 
may  be  worthy  of  serious  inquiry  whether  some 
measures  should  not  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil, 
by  withholding  the  distribution  until  returns  are 
made,  or  by  the  exercise  of  some  other  power  vest- 
ed in  congress.  A reference  to  the  same  table  will 
show  an  extraordinary  disproportion  between  the 
arms  alloted  to  several  states  and  their  respective 
population.  Whether  this  arises  from  variant  con- 
structions of  the  law  in  those  states,  by  which  some 
return  the  number  enrolled,  and  others  the  number 
mustered  or  inspected,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  an  inquiry  by  congress, 
who  alone  can  supply  an  adequate  remedy. 

The  state  of  the  treasury,  as  this  department  was 
advised  by  the  proper  authority,  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry to  withhold  the  expenditures  of  as  much  of  the 
appropriations,  made  at  the  last  session  of  congress, 
as  could  be  suspended  without  great  and  manifest 
injury  to  the  public  service.  In  reference  to  the 
condition  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  the  quanti- 
ties of  arms,  cannon,  and  gun  carriages,  in  our  pos- 
session, it  seemed  tiiat  such  suspension  could  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  armories  and  arsenals, 
witli  less  immediate  public  injury  or  inconvenience 
than  in  other  departments.  Extensive  repairs  also 
became  necessary  at  the  armories.  For  a time, 
therefore,  no  work  was  carried  on  at  either  of  them 
during  the  past  season.  Labor  has  now,  however, 
been  resumed  on  a moderate  scale,  and  instructions 
have  been  given  to  complete  the  muskets  in  the 
course  of  fabrication,  and  to  make  five  hundred  ri- 
fles, and  five  hundred  percussion  muskets,  each 
month,  for  the  ensuing  six  mouths.  The  arsenals 
will  be  chiefly  employed  in  the  repairs  of  arms,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  iron  work  of  gun  carri- 
ages and  military  equipments.  Our  supply  of  heavy 
cannon  being  very  good,  it  is  not  contemplated  at 
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present  to  purchase  many  of  that  description;  hot  a 
sufficient  number  of  large  chambered  guns  to  arm 
our  forts,  will  be  procured.  And  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  the  suggestion  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, before  mentioned,  a large  portion  of  the 
money  intended  for  the  service  of  the  year  1842,  re- 
mains unexpended;  and  any  specific  appropriations 
for  the  ordnance  department,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  IS 43,  will  bo  unnecessary. 

The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Ju- 
ly 1,  1843,  are  made  upon  a scale  so  reduced  as  to 
be  warranted  only  by  the  possible  stale  of  the  trea- 
sury. The  usual  appropriations  for  the  ordinary  ob- 
jects of  expenditure  in  this  branch  of  service  are  as 
desirable  now  as  at  former  periods;  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that  a mistaken  economy  only  would  dictate  the 
continuance  of  such  reduced  amounts,  when  the 
condition  of  the  public  finances  will  admit  of  what 
is  demanded  by  our  true  interests. 

I cannot  omit  to  refer  to  the  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  last  annual  report,  for  a national  foun- 
dry, on  a limited  scale,  at  which  the  qualities  of 
iron  may  be  tested  and  ascertained,  and  models  for 
ordnance  may  be  fabricated.  It  is  apprehended  that 
the  great  importance  of  such  a laboratory  to  the 
country  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  government,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  legislative  provision  has 
become  quite  necessary  in  reference  to  the  lead 
mines  and  the  mineral  lands.  Under  the  existing 
laws,  no  alternative  was  left  to  the  executive,  but  to 
proceed  and  lease  the  mineral  lands  reserved  for  sale. 
The  difficulties  of  this  course  are  detailed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  ordnance  bureau.  The  principal,  if  not 
the  only  cause  of  them,  would  seem  to  be  the  claims 
to  those  lands  (in  most  cases  utterly  unfounded)  by 
persons  who  have  entered  them  for  purchase  at  the 
land  office,  when  they  were  not  liable  to  entry,  or 
by  persons  who  have  occupied  them  without  any 
right  or  pretence  of  right.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
these  persons  constitute  a powerful  though  not  a nu- 
merous class,  who  are  able  to  exact  from  the  miners 
who  bring  ont  the  ore,  a large  portion  of  their  pro- 
duce, while  they  refuse  to  pay  any  rent  to  the  U. 
States.  Thus  the  poor,  industrious,  and  very  nu- 
merous body  of  miners,  are  oppressed,  while  the 
country  is  deprived  of  the  use  of  it's  own  property, 
and  of  any  equivalent  for  such  use  by  others.  The 
difficulty  incident  to  the  leasing  lands  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  collecting  rents,  by  a government,  is  so 
great,  and  is  attended  with  so  much  expense  and  ha- 
zard of  loss,  that  no  essential  benefit  can  be  antici- 
pated from  the  practice. 

The  tenure  of  land  by  short  leases  is  so  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  habits  of  our 
people,  that  it  necessarily  becomes  somewhat  odi- 
ous, and  increases  the  difficulty.  To  enable  the  go- 
vernment to  obtain  some  value  for  these  lands  and 
mines,  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  to  the  humble 
and  comparatively  indigent  laborers  an  opportunity 
to  acquire  lots  for  sums  within  their  means  of  pay- 
ment, and  in  quantities  adapted  to  their  means  of 
working  them,  it  is  recommended  that  the  reserved 
mineral  lands  in  the  north  part  of  Illinois  and  the 
territories  of  Wiskonsan  and  Iowa  be  allowed  to  be 
sold  in  lots  of  ten  acres  each,  at  a minimum  priceof 
ten  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  represented  that  they  are 
worth  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  depend- 
ing on  their  situations.  Prior  to  such  sales  the  claims 
to  any  of  the  mineral  lands  should  be  determined  by 
a board  instituted  for  that  purpose,  and  the  claimants 
allowed  to  enter  and  purchase  the  lands  at  the  same 
minimum  price  in  order  of  priority  to  be  settled  in 
the  law  or  by  the  board.  The  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  these  lands  and  mines  is  of  very  great  va- 
lue, and  is  endangered  by  delay  in  the  proper  mea- 
sures to  secure  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  prosperi- 
ty. and,  indeed,  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  large 
number  of  citizens  occupying  the  lands  or  working 
the  mines,  demand  that  their  rights  should  be  settled, 
and  their  conflicting  titles  and  claims  adjusted. 
What  may  now  be  accomplished  without  difficulty, 
may  hereafter,  when  the  parties  interested  become 
more  numerous  and  more'  tenacious,  be  found  im- 
practicable. The  subject  is  therefore  commended 
to  the  earnest  attention  of  congress  who  can  alone 
provide  the  necessary  means  for  rendering  justice  to 
the  government,  to  the  claimants,  and  to  the  miners. 

These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  the 
mineral  lands  in  the  south  part  of  Illinois.  The 
character  and  nature  of  the  mines  in  that  quarter 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  ascertained  to  enable  us  to 
affix  a price  to  them,  nor  is  there  as  yet  any  conflict 
between  claimants  and  occupants  to  require  the  in- 
terposition of  the  government.  A strong  belief 
is  entertained  by  the  lessees  that  these  mines  contain 
large  proportions  of  silver.  Should  such  expecta- 
tions be  realized,  a different  policy  from  that  adopt- 
ed in  respect  to  the  load  mines  may  be  expedient. 

In  the  report  of  the  quartermaster  general,  the 


operations  in  that  branch  of  public  service  during 
the  year  will  be  seen.  The  additional  duties  caused 
by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  transferring  to 'that  de- 
partment the  business  of  the  commissary  of  purcha- 
ses, have  been  undertaken,  and  so  far  successfully 
performed.  The  termination  of  hostilities  in  Flori- 
da relieved  a large  number  of  assistant  quartermas- 
ters from  duty  there,  and  placed  them  at  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  department,  many  of  whom  have  been 
returned  to  their  companies,  still  retaining  their  ap- 
pointments in  the  staff.  The  provisions  of  the  ninth 
section  of  the  act  of  July  5,  1838,  render  it  ques- 
tionable whether  they  can  be  deprived  of  those  ap- 
pointments without  actual  removal  from  office  by 
the  president.  The  same  remark  applies,  although 
not  with  equal  force,  to  the  assistant  adjutants  gene- 
ral, provided  for  by  the  seventh  section  of  the  same 
act.  It  must  happen  that  the  number  of  these  offi- 
cers appointed  in  one  state  of  circumstances,  will 
not  be  required  in  another,  and  it  is  therefore,  high- 
ly expedient  that  the  president  should  be  authorised 
to  dispense  with  their  staff  services,  and  vacate  their 
staff  appointments  whenever  the  public  exigency  no 
longer  demands  them. 

rl  he  best  and  the  most  agreeable  evidence  that 
could  be  furnished  of  the  economy  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  disbursements,  will  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  so  much  of  the  appropriations  made 
at  the  last  session  remain  on  hand,  that  §131,000 
only  will  be  required  for  the  first  half  of  the  ensu- 
ing year;  and  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  of  July,  1843,  are  much  below 
those  that  have  been  presented  and  sanctioned  by 
congress  for  several  years. 

The  measures  adopted  for  putting  in  order  Fort 
Jesup,  in  Louisiana,  and  Fort  Atkinson;  for  estab- 
lishing the  new  posts  on  the  Marmiton  river,  and  on 
or  near  the  False  Washita,  and  the  operations  at  De- 
troit, Plattsburg,  Fort  Sullivan,  Fort  Adams,  and  at 
various  other  posts,  are  detailed  in  the  accompany- 
ing report  of  the  quartermaster  general. 

1 concur  in  his  recommendation  of  appropriations 
for  new  barracks  at  Fort  Gibson,  and  consider  the 
reasons  urged  by  him  so  strong  as  to  require  nothing 
more  than  a reference  to  them. 

I deeply  regret  the  necessity  for  again  invoking 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  dishonored  pledge 
given  by  the  quartermaster  general,  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  this  nation,  to  the  Creek  Indians, 
to  remunerate  them  for  their  services  in  Florida,  and 
as  a consideration  for  their  removal.  The  earnest- 
ness with  which  a gallant  soldier  pleads  for  the  faith 
and  honor  of  his  country,  and. for  justice  to  a help- 
less tribe,  who  have  no  resort  but  to  our  own  sense 
of  right,  it  is  hoped  will  not  only  be  excused  by  the 
circumstances,  but  will  find  a hearty  response  in 
every  bosom. 

The  report  of  the  colonel  of  engineers  exhibits  a 
most  gratifying  account  of  the  ability  and  fidelity  of 
the  offices  of  that  corps,  and  of  the  results  of  their 
labors.  Notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  treasury 
rendered  it  indispensable  to  suspend  some  of  the  op- 
erations during  the  past  year,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that 
many  important  works  are  in  complete  order,  others 
in  a condition  to  render  effective  service,  and  others 
very  near  completion.  The  arrangements,  with  all 
the  requisite  collateral  preparations,  are  complete 
for  mounting  2,085  guns,  at  points  most  important 
for  the  defence  of  the  sea  coast.  This  may  be  said 
to  have  been  accomplished  substantially  within  the 
two  last  years 

No  satisfactory  account  of  the  work  performed  at 
the  different  forts,  or  of  their  present  condition,  can 
be  given,  without  a minuteness  of  detail  incompati- 
ble with  the  general  design  of  this  report.  For  this, 
reference  is  therefore  made  to  very  clear  and  ample 
statements  of  the  chief  engineer.  It  will  be  seen, 
with  what  cautious  regard  to  the  possible  stale  of 
the  public  revenues,  the  estimates  have  been  made 
for  continuing  and  completing  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress and  for  the  repairs  of  such  as  require  them. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  moderation  of  these  estimates, 
and  the  sound  and  just  views  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained, will  commend  them  to  the  favorable  conside- 
ration of  congress.  More,  perhaps,  depends  on  the 
steadiness  and  regularity  of  the  appropriations,  than 
upon  their  large  amount.  At  a tune  when  there  is 
so  little  employment  for  labor,  and  it  is  so  cheap, 
economy  will  be  promoted  by  continuing  our  nation- 
al defences,  while  the  expenditures  will  operate 
most  beneficially  among  the  industrial  classes  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  add  much  to  the  means  and  the 
spirit  of  our  internal  trade.  If  then,  what  is  not 
supposed  to  admit  of  doubt,  and  what  this  depart- 
ment will  not  suffer  itself  to  question  or  to  discuss, 
it  is  the  determination  of  the  government  to  place 
the  country  in  a competent  state  of  defence  against 
foreign  aggression,  the  present  lime  would  seem  to 
be  propitious  for  continuing  the  plan  of  fortifications 
heretofore  adopted. 


Although,  for  the  reason  before  given,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  notice  all  the  works  specified  in  the 
report  of  the  colonel  of  engineers,  yet  some  of  them 
seem  to  demand  observation. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  construction  of  the 
barracks  and  defensive  works  at  Detroit  and  Buffa- 
lo, are  staled  by  the  chief  engineer.  As  they  were 
of  a temporary  character,  and  have  now  been  over- 
come, these  works  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted,  so 
soon  as  the  season  will  admit,  and  it  is  very  satisfac- 
tory to  know,  without  the  necessity  of  any  further 
appropriations,  for  the  next  eighteen  months. 

The  conclusion  of  a treaty  with  the  envoy  of  Great 
Britain,  by  which  a cession  was  made  of  the  strip  of 
land  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  stales  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  which  included  the  site 
heretofore  selected  at  Rouse’s  Point  for  a fort,  ren- 
dered it  expedient  to  suspend  all  operations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  two  works  on  either  side  of  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain,  which  had  been  contemplated  in 
place  of  that  of  Rouse’s  Point,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  latter  did  not  fall  within  our  boun- 
dary. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  officers,  in  May,  1840, 
presenting  a connected  plan  of  defences  by  land,  es- 
timated the  expense  of  a permanent  work  at  Stony 
Point,  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  outlet,  at  §300,- 
000,  and  the  same  sum  lor  a permanent  work  at 
Windmill  Point,  on  the  Vermont  side.  By  the  ces- 
sion referred  to,  and  which  has  now  become  complete 
by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  these  works  have  be- 
come unnecessary.  As  the  existing  appropriation 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  immediate  mea- 
sures will  be  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the  design 
of  congress,  by  commencing  the  work  at  Rouse’s 
Point. 

It  is  believed  that  the  appropriation  made  in  1841 
for  the  erection  of  defensive  work  at  the  junction  of 
the  Matawanskeag  and  Penobscot  rivers,  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  can  be,  better  applied  in  the  erection  of  a 
fort  at  the  Narrows  of  the  Penobscot,  and  it  is  respect- 
fully recommended  that  authority  for  that  purpose  be 
given. 

Although  the  state  of  the  works  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbor  of  New  York  is  very  gratifying,  yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  do  not  complete 
the  system,  and  that,  without  such  completion,  they 
do  not  afford  adequate  protection.  The  fortifications 
on  Staten  Island,  at  the  Narrows,  are  deemed  more 
important  than  the  opposite  forts  Hamilton  and 
Lafayette.  The  United  States  have  expended  mote 
than  §15,000  in  erecting  the  works  on  Staten  Is- 
land, upon  land  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
That  state  has  offered  to  convey  this  land,  on  re- 
ceiving the  original  purchase  money  and  the  inte- 
rest. The  difficulty  respecting  the  title,  which  was 
supposed  to  exist,  has  been  removed  by  the  opinion 
of  the  attorney  general,  that  the  right  to  the  land 
is  unquestionably  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is 
therefore  confidently  hoped  that  the  necessary  appro- 
priation will  now  be  made  to  purchase  the  site  of 
the  works  erected,  and  to  put  them  in  repair.  Should 
any  apprehension  be  felt  of  a want  of  means  they 
can  probably  be  supplied  by  the  sale  of  the  site  of 
fort  Gansevoort,  on  the  North  river,  which  has  be- 
come comparatively  useless,  and  by  the  application 
of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  works  on  Staten 
Island. 

Another  and  most  essential  part  of  the  defence  o'f 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  has  been  rendered 
more  necessary  by  the  discovery  of  a new  channel, 
consists  of  a work  on  Sandy  Hook,  the  immediate 
commencement  of  which  is  strenuously  urged  by  the 
chief  engineer  by  the  most  convincing  considerations. 
It  is  most  earnestly  and  respectfully  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  congress. 

I would  earnestly  invite  attention  to  the ’recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  last  annual  report  of 
this  department,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
military  defences  on  the  remote  southern  portion 
of  our  Atlantic  frontier.  As  there  appears  to  be 
some  question  whether  the  points  on  the  coast  with- 
in the  state  of  Georgia,  heretofore  indicated,  are 
the  most  advisable,  the  appropriation  asked  by 
the  engineer  bureau,  and  which  is  recommended  by 
this  department,  may  be  for  the  commencement  of 
a work  on  the  coast  ot  Georgia,  at  such  site  as  the 
president  shall  select,  alter  the  necessary  military 
surveys. 

The  recommendations  in  the  last  annual  report 
of  works  for  the  security  of  Mobile  bay  are"  re- 
newed. This  very  exposed  frontier  would  seem 
to  demand  more  protection  than  has  hitherto  been 
awarded. 

The  report  of  the  colonel  of  engineers  shows  the 
necessity  of  some  provision  for  completing  the  work 
on  the  national  road  which  was  begun,  but  which  is 
lelt  unfinished,  and  is  now  exposed  to  rapid  destruc- 
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citizens,  and  one  so  eminently  beneficial  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  federal  government  in 'peace,  and  almost 
indispensable  in  tvar. 

The  expense  of  the  survey  fov  the  continuation 
of  this. road  through  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri to  the  city  of  Jefl'erson,  heretofore  made  un- 
der a resolution  of  the  senate,  has  not  been  de- 
frayed, and  provision  for  it  would  be  but  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  public  creditors  by  whom  it  was  in- 
curred. 


tion  for  the  want  of  that  finish  which  is  essential  to  I liberation,  doubtless  dictated  the  formation  of  this 
its  nro’-  ction.  If  it  he  the  rieterminafi-  r,  of  con  ov-  .s  corps.  Anri  all  our  experience  lias  shown  the  wis- 
lot'to  authorise  any  further  experin:  uW  s on  this  dona  of  the  measure.  The  reports  in  detail  of  the 
road,  it  is  sup:  gested  whether  some  measure  might  t ' several  officers  of  the  corps,  appended  to  that  of  the 
be  adopted  by  which  the  states  through  which  it  colonel,  presents  a mass  of  the  most  valuable  infor- 
passes  may  be  enabled  to  complete  and  keep  in  repair  motion  respecting  the  topography  of  various  parts 
an  avenue  of  such  great  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  union,  from  the  remote  north  to  the  extreme 
community,  and  particularly  to  our  western  fellow'  south.  They  exhibit  the  progress  made  in  the  sur- 

; veys,  in  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  in 
the  construction  of  light  houses  and  breakwaters, 
and  various  other  works  in  charge  of  the  corps.  A 
brief  notice  of  a few  of  those  which  seem  to  require 
attention,  is  all  that  will  be  attempted  on  the  present 
: occasion. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  survey  of  the  northwestern  lakes, 

■ ; and  that  preparations  for  its  continuance  the  next 
J season  have  been  made,  which  will  enable  those  in 
The  report  of  the  board  of  visiters,  appointed  du-  ! charge  of  the  work  to  accomplish  more  than  was 
ring  the  last  year  to  examine  the  military  academy  practicable  during  the  last  year.  The  expense  of 
at  West  point,  accompanies  that  of  the  colonel  of  en-  these  surveys  is  comparatively  so  trifling  that  they 
gineers.  It  evinces  great  ability,  and  the  close  and  can  scarcely-  be  liable  to  objection  in  almost  any 
critical  scrutiny  with  which  a board  of  disinterested  state  of  the  treasury.  I cannot  omit  to  call  atten- 
and  independent  citizens  have  looked  into  every  de-  tion  to  the  report  of  captain  Williams,  respecting  the 
partment  of  this  great  national  institution,  and  the  ' urgent  necessity  of  a harbor  on  the  west  side  of 
high  praise  which  they  award  to  its  superintendent,  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
professors,  and  teachers,  to  the  exact  discipline  tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Clair  river.  These  are 
maintained,  and  to  the  thorough  instruction  imparted,  exceedingly  important  to  the  United  States,  to  ena- 
is  enhanced  by  their  obviously  eminent  capacity  to  hie  us  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
form  a correct  judgment,  and  by  their  equally  obvi-  military  stores  and  subsistance  for  the  troops  which, 
ous  regard  for  discriminating  truth.  The  testimony  i even  in  time  of  peace,  must  be  maintained  in  that' 
of  the  chief  engineer,  himself  so  longand  so  thorough-  quarter,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  will! 
ly  acquainted  with  all  the  operations  of  the  academy,  afford  the  only  barrier  between  savage  ferocity  and  ! 
that,  in  his  opinion,  “it  has  never  been  in  a condition  our  frontier  settlements.  But  to  our  fellow  citizens 
so  perfectly  fulfilling  the  purposes  of  its  creation  of  that  region,  who  have  purchased  the  public  lands, 
and  maintenance  as  now,”  is  equally  gratifying  and  . a safe  access  to  the  markets  of  the  east  is  so  essen- 
convincing.  A personal  examination  during  the  re-  j tial  as  to  justify  their  calls  upon  the  government  for 
cess  of  congress  enables  me  to  add  what  these  testi-  a common  share  of  its  protection.  The  commerce 
menials  scarcely  required,  my  own  conviction  of  of  the  lakes,  comprising  the  productions  of  seven 
their  entire  justness.  Having  in  the  last  annual  re-  j states  and  one  territory,  which  must  annually  exceed 


port,  expressed  somewhat  at  large  my  views  of  the 
inestimable  advantages  of  this  institution  to  the 
whole  country  in  diffusing  a species  of  knowledge  that 
can  be  no  otherwise  acquired,  and  of  its  absolute 
necessity  for  preserving  and  improving  that  science 
upon  which  our  safety  in  war  must  depend,  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  repeat  them.  Indeed,  the  stea- 
dy adherence  of  congress  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  even  of  pecuniary  difficulty,  to  an  in- 
stitution which  so  much  resembles  that  body  in  its 
influences  upon  the  formation  of  a national  character, 
operating  as  it  does  upon  pupils  selected  mainly  by 
the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people,  from 
every  district  of  the  union,  renders  superfluous  any 
extended  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  suggested  by 
the  board  of  visiters  have  received  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration,  and  have  been  adopted  where  cir- 
cumstances justified  such  a course.  The  barracks 
for  the  residence  of  Hie  students  have  been  a subject 
of  complaint  by  every  board  of  visiters  for  several 
years  past.  The  single  fact,  that  ordinarily  three 
pupils,  and  frequently  a larger  number,  are  obliged 
to  study  and  sleep  in  a room  scarcely  sufficient  for 
one,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  how  indispensa- 
ble additional  accommodations  in  that  respect  have 
become.  In  one  of  the  buildings,  not  only  are  the 
pupils  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  room, 
but  their  health  is  jeoparded  by  exposure  to  storms 
and  to  sudden  transitions.  I cannot  too  earnestly  re- 
commend the  moderate  appropriation  asked  by  the 
engineer  bureau  for  an  addition  to  the  barracks  at  the 
academy. 

The  subject  of  a corps  of  artificers  to  learn  and 
practice  the  duties  of  military  field  engineering,  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  congress  in  the  last  annu- 
al repprt,  and  is  renewed  by  the  chief  engineer. — 
Deeming  it  impossible  to  increase  the  cogency  of  the 
reasons  urged  by  him  for  some  provision  on  the  sub- 
ject, I can  but  again  add  my  earnest  recommenda- 
tion to  those  so  repeatedly  presented  by  my  prede- 
cessor, in  favor  of  the  necessary  provisions  to  effect 
that  object. 

The  report  of  the  colonel  of  topographical  engi- 
neers affords  new  and  continued  evidence  of  the  great 
usefulness  of  that  corps,  and  of  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  its  officers.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lope- 


twenty  five  millions  of  dollars,  would  seem  entilled 
to  consideration  and  assistance,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  great  interests  involved  in  its  success,  but  on 
the  ground,  also,  of  a fair  apportionment  of  the  fos- 
tering and  protecting  aid  of  the  government.  This 
commerce  affords  the  only  effective  means  of  sup- 
plying the  nation  with  the  mariners  who  will  be 
found  indispensable  in  that  quarter,  in  the  event  of 
hostilities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  surveys  for  the  defences  of 
Seller’s  flats  and  of  Delaware  breakwater  harbor  are 
completed.  Those  for  the  defences  of  Sandy  Hook, 
and  the  harbor  and  town  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, are  in  execution,  as  well  as  the  military  re- 
connoisance  of  the  peninsula  of  Maryland,  south  of 
the  city.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  an  expensive 
and  very  thorough  reconnoisance  of  the  defences  of 
New  Orleans,  embracing  a large  extent  of  territory, 
has  been  completed. 

The  raft  which  formed  the  obstruction  to  the  navi- 
gation of  Red  river  has  been  removed;  an  event  of 
no  small  importance  to  our  fellow  citizens  in  that 
quarter. 

The  Potomac  aqueduct  is  so  far  completed  as  to 
warrant  the  confident  expectation  that  it  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  receive  water  in  the  course  of  the  next 
season.  The  repairs  of  the  Potomac  bridge  are 
drawing  to  a close,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
passable  in  January  next. 

The  measures  taken  to  execute  the  law  of  the  last 
session  appropriating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, aiid  Arkansas  rivers,  are  also  stated.  So  soon 
as  the  application  for  an  injunction  by  Henry  M. 
Shreve,  esq.  which  has  arrested  the  progress  of  those 
measures,  shall  be  disposed  of,  they  will  he  resumed. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  present  appropriation  is  whol- 
ly inadequate — that  it  can  only  provide  the  necessa- 
ry snag-boats,  and  that  unless  followed  by  others, 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  will  be  but  to  waste  it. 

The  proceedings  of  the  corps  under  the  laws  re- 
specting the  construction  of  light  houses  are  also  de- 
tailed in  the  report.  It  would  seem  that  the  expense 
of  these  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  commerce  may  be 
much  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  Mitchell’s  pa- 
tent screw  moorings,  a recent  English  invention,  and 
that  by  means  of  such  moorings  they  can  be  placed 
graphy  of  our  very  extended  territory,  particularly  ■ in  positions  far  more  advantageous  to  the  mariner 
of  its  maritime  and  internal  frontiers,  of  its  lakes  I than  any  that  can  be  occupied  in  the  present  mode  of 
and  rivers,  of  the  obstructions  to  intercommunica-  I building  them.  The  sanction  of  congress  is  invited 
tion,  and  of  the  positions  most  requiring,  and  most  to  the  steps  recommended  by  the  colonel  of  topogra- 
capable  of,  defensive  works,  is  indispensable  alike  j phical  engineers  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus, 
to  intelligent  legislation  and  to  efficient  executive  I and  acquire  a knowledge  of  its  application, 
administration.  As  a mere  question  of  economy,  ! Il  will  be  seen  that  a party  of  engineers  is  in  the 
such  information  can  scarcely  be  acquired  at  too  field  for  the  survey  of  the  Arkansas  and  Platte  rivers, 
hUh  a price.  The  advantage  of  an  organized  scion-  and  the  adjacent  country.  A survey  of  the  country 
tific  corps,  qualified  by  study  and  by  practice  for  this  j north  of  tiie  Missouri  having  been  completed,  the 
peculiar  duty,  over  the  irregular  services  of  persons  1 map  of  which,  constructed  by  Mr.  Nicallet,  unequal- 
transiently  employed,  without  organization,  and  : led  in  the  accuracy  and  fullness  of  its  details,  is  now 
with  the  opportunities  of  mature  and  systematic  de-  { nearly  finished,  and  will  be  published  in  January 


next.  It  is  intended  to  cause  a similar  survey  of  the 
country  south  of  that  river,  embracing  the  approaches 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  their  several  passes,  and 
gradually  the  region  between  them  and  our  posses- 
sions on  the  Pacific.  These  explorations  and  sur- 
veys are  indispensable  to  such  a knowledge  of  the 
country,  its  resources  and  its  streams,  as  we  must 
possess  before  we  can  establish  any  communication 
with  a region  that  is  every  day  becoming  more  im- 
portant to  us.  And  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be 
no  reluctance  .to  granting  the  very  moderate  appro- 
priations asked  for  the  continuance  of  the  “military 
and  geographical  surveys  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.” 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  department,  your 
attention  and  that  of  congress  was  called  to  the  great 
importance  of  establishing  a chain  of  military  posts 
extending  from  the  Council  bluffs  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river.  A plan  and  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses were  subsequently  laid  before  the  military 
committee  of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  whom 
a very  able  and  interesting  report  was  made,  ac- 
companied by  a bill.  I would  again  earnestly  in- 
vite a consideration  of  the  subject.  There  are  two 
aspects  in  which  it  may  be  regarded.  In  the  first 
place,  the  exhibition  of  military  power  is  indis- 
pensable to  counteract  and  control  any  hostile  dis- 
position of  the  Indians  in  that  vast  and  sequestered 
region.  They  are  now  exposed  to  the  unresisted  in- 
fluences of  the  traders  and  emissaries  of  foreign  na- 
tions, by  whom  they  could  at  any  time  be  excited  to 
devastate  that  entire  frontier.  We  could  command 
the  avenues  by  which  these  Indians  pass  from  the 
north  to  the  south  in  their  hunting  expeditions,  and 
thus  make  them  sensible  of  our  power,  to  resist  and 
punish  aggression.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  intend 
to  maintain  our  right  to  the  territories  on  Ihe  Pacific, 
belonging  to  us,  which,  it  is  supposed,  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a question,  we  must  occupy  them;  and  we 
must  establish  a communication  with  them  other 
than  that  of  a five  months’  voyage  by  sea,  at  a par- 
ticular season  of  the  year.  By  extending  our  laws 
and  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  country,  and  affording 
protection  to  our  citizens  disposed  to  emigrate  thi- 
ther, I have  the  strongest  reason  to  believe,  from 
communications  to  the  department,  that  a sufficient 
number  w'ould  soon  establish  themselves  in  that 
quarter,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of  immunity 
from  Indians  on  the  way,  and  their  journey  could  be 
facilitated  by  the  government.  To  attain  these  pur- 
poses it  is  not  supposed  that  a continued  chain  of 
posts  is  immediately  necessary.  The  establishment 
of  one  at  some  proper  point  on  the  Missouri,  probably 
between  the  great  bend  of  that  river  and  White  river, 
at  which  stores  and  supplies  could  be  sent  out,  would 
answer  for  the  present,  and  until  the  whole  ground 
should  be  better  known.  These  parties  would  be 
occupied  primarily  in  exploring  and  surveying,  to 
ascertain  the  best  routes,  in  removing  obstructions 
and  facilitating  the  passage  of  such  routes,  and  in 
protecting  the  caravans  of  emigrants.  And  if  small 
detachments  of  hired  men,  acquainted  with  the 
country,  were  furnished  to  the  latter,  upon  their 
crossing  the  mountains,  it  is  believed  that  nothing 
further  would  be  required.  Every  colony  that  pass- 
ed over  the  mountains  would  facilitate  the  progress 
of  its  successor,  and  every  one  that  established  itself 
beyond  them  would  add  to  the  strength  and  power 
of  the  government,  and  would  .perhaps  render  per- 
manent forts  unnecessary. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  time  has  arriv- 
ed for  decided  action  on  this  subject,  and  1 trust  that 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  there  will  be  such 
appropriations  as  will  enable  this  departmentto  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  send  on  to  Oregon  a 
colony  of  citizens  impatient  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise. A post  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
would  certainly  be  desirable;  but  it  is  not  deemed  ab- 
solutely necessary,  in  the  present  condition  of  things. 

The  operations  in  the  paymaster  general’s  and  the 
surgeon  general’s  departments,  are  detailed  in  the  re- 
ports of  their  respective  chiefs.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  appropriation  at  the  last  session,  forextending 
and  rendering  more  complete  the  meteorological  ob- 
servations conducted  at  the  military  posts,  professor 
Espy  has  been  employed  to  render  that  assistance  for 
which  his  extensive  researches  so  eminently  qualily 
him.  Instructions  and  forms  have  been  prepared, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  ensure  very  exact  and  very 
extensive  observations,  from  which  an  important 
science  cannot  fail  to  derive  great  advantages. 

The  report  of  the  commissary  general  of  subsis- 
tance exhibits  the  very  prosperous  condition  of  his  de- 
partment. All  the  accounts  of  disbursing  agents  have 
been  faithfully  rendered.  For  the  reasons  stated  by 
him,  no  appropriations  for  the  first  six  months  of  1843 
will  be  necessary,  on  account  of  subsistance  of  the 
army.  The  success  which  has  so  farattended  the  sys- 
tem of  purchase  by  contract,  induces  me  to  dissent 
from  the  recommendation  to  change  it.  Perhaps 
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more  discretion  might  be  safely  allowed,  to  purchase  I 

in  the  open  market  when  proposals  are  deemed  ex  or-  I 

quire  special  legislate  n for  their  adjustment. 

From  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions  it, 
appears  that  the  number  of  pensions  on  the  rolls  is 
less  by  1,496,  than  at  the  date  of  the  last  anuual  report. 
The  whole  number  at  that  time  was  2G,531.  The 
number  at  present  on  the  rolls  is  25,035;  of  whom 
2,G62  are  invalids;  3,724  receive  pensions  under  the 
act  of  1818;  412  under  the  act  of  1828;  15,535  under 
the  act  of  1832;  2,307  under  the  act  of  1S36,  and  395 
have  been  pensioned  under  the  act  of  1838,  in  conse- 
quence chiefly  of  the  joint  resolution  and  act  of  the 
last  session  of  congress,  relating  to  the  death  of  pen- 
sioners since  1832,  and  to  the  marriage  of  their 
widows.  It  is  believed  that  many  must  have  died, 
without  the  fact  being  known  to  the  agents,  and  of 
course  not  reported  by  them.  The  persons  who  re- 
ceived their  pensions  in  the  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1842,  amounted  to  18,074.  and  it  is  supposed  that 
this  approximates  very  nearly  to  the  actual  number 
now  alive.  This  would  exhibit  a diminution  of  8,457, 
which  is  not  so  great  as  that  which  occurred  between 
the  dates  of  the  reports  in  1840  and  1841,  and  which 
amounted  to  17,863.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  estimate 
for  pensions  is  much  below  that  for  1842. 

The  law  relating  to  military  bounty  lands  for  ser- 
vices in  the  revolutionary  war, and  in  that  of  1842  hav- 
ing been  revived  by  the  act  of  July  27,  1842,  the  ex- 
amination of  the  claims  presented  was  referred  to  the 
commissioner  of  pensions,  as  rolls  and  documents 
relating  to  them  were  in  his  office.  From  the  state- 
ment annexed  to  his  report,  it  will  appear  that  358 
claims  on  account  of  revolutionary  services, have  been 
presented  within  the  year,  and  that  22  warrants  have 
been  issued  for  5,250  acres  of  land;  that  416claims  for 
serv  ices  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  have  been 
presented  within  ihe  same  time,  and  that  65  warrants 
have  been  issued  for  10,720  acres  of  land. 

'"By  the  act  of  March  4 1840,  the  office  of  commis- 
sioner of  pensions  was  continued  until  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1843,  when  it  will  cease,  unless  further  con- 
tinued by  congress.  By  the  same  act,  the  pension 
business  of  the  navy  department  was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions.  The  duties 
yet  remaining  to  be  performed  under  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  army  and  navy  pensions,  and  to  the  military 
bounty  lands,  require  the  continuance  of  the  office  of 
the  commissioner. 

The  condition  of  our  affairs  with  the  Indians  pre- 
sents a subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every  phil- 
anthropist. The  report  of  the  commissioner  who 
has  them  immediately  under  his  charge,  with  the  ac- 
companying tabular  statements,  and  the  returns  of 
the  various  superintendents  and  agents,  furnish  copi- 
ous information  of  the  results  of  past  labors  and  the 
ground  of  hope  for  the  continued  improvement  of 
these  victims  of  the  progress  of  civilization.  The 
policy  of  removing  the  Indians  from  their  native 
homes  to  make  room  for  the  white  man,  and  of  col- 
lecting them  in  large  bodies  on  our  western  frontier, 
is  not  now  debatcable.  It  has  been  long  settled,  and 
it  may  now  be  considered  as  having  been  executed. 
There  is  no  more  land  east  of  the  Mississippi,  remain- 
ing unceded,  to  be  desired  by  us.  No  new  source  of 
expense  on  this  account  need  be  opened  for  many 
years  to  come;  and  when  the  treaties  now  pending 
shall  be  ratified,  and  those  requiring  the  removal  of 
Indians  shall  be  executed,  our  system  will  become 
settled.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  red  man  will  then 
be  suffered  to  rest  in  peace,  and  that  our  undivided 
efforts  will  be  bestowed  in  discharging  the  fearful 
responsibilities  we  have  incurred  to  improve  his  in- 
tellectual and  moral  condition  as  the  only  means  of 
rendering  him  happy  here  or  hereafter. 

From  the  returns  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it 
appears  that  88,124  have  been  removed  to  the  re- 
gions west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  of  the  once 
numerous  tribes  cast  of  that  river  less  than  25,000 
souls  remain.  The  greater  portion  of  those  are  under 
treaty  obligations  to  remove  within  a very  few  years. 

This  policy  of  collecting  the  Indians  has  proceeded 
on  the  idea  of  relieving  them  from  their  dependent 
and  degrading  condition  when  mixed  with  a white 
population,  and  of  isolating  them  from  the  vices  of  a 
semi-civilization.  Scarcely  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  are  quite  incompetent  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  frauds  and  from  the  violence  of  the 
white  man.  The  present  system  of  superintendents 
and  agents  is  inadequate,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
arrived  when  we  should  turn  our  attention  to  devisirfg 
some  form  of  government  which  may  secure  peace 
and  order  among  themselves  and  protection  against 
others.  Until  they  feel  safe  in  their  persons  and  pos- 
sessions they  can  make  no  advances  towards  civiliza- 
tion. Although  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
jacent courts  of  the  United  States  is  extended  over 
them,  yet  all  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  merely 


nominal.  The  most  atrocious  offenders  are  seldom  | 
pursued,  and  more  rarelv  brought  to  justice.  Civil  ' 

things,  the  law  of  force  ami  of  retaliation  is  the  only 
one  recognised.  The  plan  of  something  like  a terri- 
torial government  for  the  Indians  has  been  suggested. 
The  object  is  worthy  the  most  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  this 
hapless  race. 

The  vice  to  which  they  are  most  inclined,  and 
which  is  the  most  deadly  to  their  prosperity,  is  an  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicating  liquors.  All  the  powers 
given  to  this  department  by  existing  laws  have  been 
exerted  to  restrain  this  propensity,  and  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  alcohol  into  the  Indian  country. 
Circulars  to  agents  and  superintendents,  and  instruc- 
tions to  military  commanders,  have  been  reiterated 
with  but  partial  effect.  The  cupidity  of  the  white 
man,  boasting  of  his  superior  civilization,  stimulates 
his  craft  in  devising  the  means  of  evading  the  laws, 
and  still  further  brutalizing  his  ignorant,  weak,  and 
yielding  red  brother.  Depositories  of  ardent  spirits 
are  established  on  the  confines  of  the  Indian  territo- 
ry, within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states;  where  the 
laws  of  the  union  cannot  apply,  and  where  there  are 
none  of  the  state  adapted  to  the  case,  or  if  they  exist, 
are  never  executed.  Some  remedy  may  be  provided 
by  substituting  imprisonment  for  the  present  pecu- 
niary penalty  prescribed  for  selling  or  introducing  li- 
quor, or  establishing  distilleries,  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, which  is  wholly  ineffectual  against  a class  of 
persons  who  have  no  visible  property,  and  by  giving 
jurisdiction  over  the  offence  to  some  local  or  other 
authority  to  which  convenient  access  can  be  had. 

Among  some  of  the  more  civilized  tribes,  particu- 
larly the  Choctaws  and  Cherokees,  it  is  understood 
that  the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  temperance 
have  made  much  progress,  and  that  they  have  passed 
some  wise  laws  to  restrain  their  own  people.  The 
fact  thus  established  that  the  Indian  can  be  made 
temperate  is  calculated  to  cheer  us  in  efforts  to  save 
him. 

An  exhibit  of  the  condition  of,  the  civilization 
fund,  and  of  its  application,  accompanies  the  report 
of  the  commissioner.  This  small  fund  has  accom- 
plished much.  It  scatters  its  good  seed  very  exten- 
sively, and  a great  portion  of  it  falls  on  good  soil. 
Its  fruits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gradual,  but  decided 
improvement  of  many  of  the  Indian  tribes.  This 
fund  is  applied  so  as  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, with  the  schools  established  and  maintained  by 
means  of  the  moneys  provided  by  treaties  with  vari- 
ous tribes,  for  purposes  of  education.  From  table 
84,  appended  to  the  commissioner’s  report,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  amount  thus  provided  at  the  present 
time,  is  §67,155.  It  will  also  he  seen  from  table  83 
that  there  are  fifty-two  schools  maintained  for  Indian 
youth,  at  which  there  are  2.132  scholars;  of  whom 
1,058  are  boys,  and  852  girls,  and  222  whose  sex  is 
not  stated  were  instructed  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  from  7 schools  there  are  no  returns.  Wherever 
the  means  of  comparison  exist,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  aggregate  number  of  pupils  is  on  the  increase. 
Convinced  that  the  only  means  of  diffusing  elementa- 
ry knowledge  among  the  children  of  these  people,  is 
to  interest  their  parents  in  the  undertaking,  by 
enabling  them  to  fake  a part  in  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  in  their  supervision,  our  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  the  encouragement  of  such  seminaries  in 
their  respective  nations.  A sufficient  number  of 
many  of  the  tribes  have  already  been  educated,  and 
prepared  to  become  teachers  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. Every  school  becomes  the  nursery  of  new 
teachers,  who,  being  thus  prepared  at  home,  removed 
from  the  temptations  that  assail  them  among  the 
whites,  and  retaining  the  manners  of  their  own  peo- 
ple, will  be  more  acceptable  and  more  successful 
than  any  others.  In  this  way  only  can  females  be 
educated,  and  the  potent  influence  of  mothers  be  pro- 
perly directed  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
the  generation  that  is  soon  to  take  its  place  in  the 
scene  of  life.  Although  the  academy  in  Kentucky 
is  continued  for  the  double  purpose  of  fulfilling  ex- 
pectations which  caused  heavy  expenses  in  its  estab- 
lishment, and  of  furnishing  a higher  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, to  enable  the  pupils  to  become  physicians,  cler- 
gymen, and  teachers,  yet,  as  it  is  supposed,  these 
purposes  will  be  as  nearly  accomplished  within  two 
years  as  they  can  be  at  any  time,  consistently  with 
the  greater  and  main  object  of  instructing  the  great- 
est possible  number,  it  has  been  arranged  with  the 
founder  and  proprietor  of  that  academy,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  the  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment to  furnish  pupils  to  it,  are  to  cease. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  Indians,  is 
the  system  which  supplies  them  with  clothing  and 
the  means  of  procuring  subsistence.  It  is  undenia- 
ble that  the  trading  system  does  not  adequately  ac- 


I complish  these  purposes.  There  are  many  honest 

and  f.  ilhful  trader? . bqt  they  cannot  countera 

ther  beyond  their  wmits,  which,  with  ebaractreistic 
improvidence,  they  waste  or  barter  for  ardent  spirits, 
and  leave  themselves  destitute  of  the  articles  of  ne- 
cessity for  Ihe  residue  of  the  year.  This  destitu- 
tion produces  suffering,  dependence,  and  inactivity, 

| and  they  resign  themselves  to  the  allurements  of  in- 
toxication, or  of  wretched  idleness.  At  the  same 
time,  an  influence  is  acquired  over  them  by  the  tra- 
ders, altogether  beyond  that  of  the  officers  of  the 
government,  and  which  may  be,  and  sometimes  has 
been  wielded  in  opposition  to  its  policy,  and  tending 
to  the  continued  degradation  and  detriment  of  the 
Indians.  In  this  respect,  it  seems  to  mo  the  British 
policy  is  far  preferable,  which  retains  to  the  officers 
of  the  nation  the  means  of  influencing  men  who  can 
be  reached  mainly  only  through  their  personal  wants. 
I am  disposed  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  Indian  affairs,  as  to  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying agents  of  the  government  to  furnish  sup- 
plies to  the  Indians  at  fixed  prices,  of  which  they 
should  he  notified,  and  in  such  quantities,  at  given 
periods  of  time,  as  will  ensure  their  deriving  the  ut- 
most benefit  from  them.  It  is  not  perceived  why  the 
principle  recently  adopted  in  reference  to  pursers  in 
the  navy,  may  not  be  applied  to  this  case,  and  a sys- 
tem of  checks  established,  that  will  guard  against  all 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  enable  the  Indian  to  receive 
the  best  kind  of  goods  at  the  cost  of  purchase  and 
transportation,  and  a per  ccntage  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  sale. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  a treaty  has  been 
concluded  and  ratified  with  the  Senecas  of  N.  York, 
by  which  a dispute  that  threatened  the  most  vexa- 
tious consequences,  has  been  amicably  adjusted,  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  protected,  their  interests  pro- 
moted, and  the  government  relieved  from  large  pe- 
cuniary responsibilities. 

With  the  Wyandots  of  Ohio  a treaty  has  been  ra- 
tified, by  which  that  state  will  he  relieved  from  a 
population  that  encumbered  the  fairest  portion  of  its 
territory — a portion  that  will  now  be  open  to  enter- 
prise, and  contribute  to  a general  prosperity. 

A treaty  has  also  been  held  with  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  which,  under  your  directions,  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  for  ratification,  by  which  about 
ten  millions  of  acres  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
territory  of  Iowa,  are  acquired.  A purchase  has 
also  been  made  of  the  Chippewas  in  the  northwest 
of  Michigan  and  in  Wiskonsin,  of  about  fifteen 
millions  of  acres,  by  a treaty  which  will  in  like 
manner  be  submitted  to  the  senate.  These  treaties 
have  been  made  at  a reduced  expense  quite  unpre- 
cedented, in  the  most  open,  fair  and  frank  manner, 
and  on  terms  of  justice  and  even  liberality  to  the 
Indians,  becoming  the  character  of  the  U.  States. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress, 
commissioners'  have  been  appointed  to  adjust  the 
claims  arising  under  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  1830,  and 
instructions  have  been  given  them  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Commissioners  have  also  been 
appointed  to  settle  the  remaining  claims  under  the 
treaty  with  the  Cherokees  of  1836.  Delegates  from 
that  nation  were  in  attendance  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  several  months  during  the  past  year,  to  ob- 
tain a recognition  of  other  and  extensive  claims,  and 
to  settle  some  points  in  relation  to  the  intercourse  of 
our  citizens  with  their  people  and  the  administration 
of  their  laws.  Their  applications  were  listened  to 
not  only  patiently,  but  with  a sincere  desire  to  grati- 
fy them  in  eiery  request  that  could  be  granted  con- 
sistently with  a regard  to  our  own  rights  and  duties. 
The  propositions  made  to  them  to  meet  many  of 
their  objects,  were  declined,  and  the  whole  negotia- 
tion failed. 

During  the  year  the  claims  arising  under  the  Creek 
treaty,  connected  with  the  contract  of  Watson  &Co., 
have  been  disposed  of,  and  many  of  those  prior  to 
that  contract  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  residue  will 
soon  cease  to  encumber  the  department.  The  claims 
under  the  treaty  of  1839  with  the  Osages,  have  all 
been  finally  decided  except  five,  which  have  been 
referred  for  further  information. 

Appended  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner,  are 
tabular  statements  of  the  investments  made  in  stocks 
for  the  benefit  of  the  several  Indian  tribes,  and  of  the 
amounts  retained  in  the  treasury  on  which  the  gov- 
ernment pays  the  annual  interest. 

1 found  existing  in  the  department,  a disbursing 
agent,  in  whose  name  large  sums  of  money  belonging 
to  various  Indians  were  deposited  in  different  batiks 
or  held  by  him  in  public  securities.  Allhough  this 
money  could  not  be  drawn  or  used  without  a check 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs,  yet  the  system  appeared 
to  be  erroneous  in  principle,  and  liable  to  abuse.  As 
soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  could  bo  made, 
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directions  were  (riven  to  transfer  these  funds  directly 
' to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  lias  been 
done,  with  the  exception  ofca  small  sum  necessarily 
retained  to  meet  outstanding  demands,  or  to  adjust 
unsettled  accounts  of  agents. 

i concur  in  the  request  of  the  cothmissioner,  that 
authority  be  given  to  sgli  the  buildings  and  the  adja- 
cent improvements,  which  have  at  former  times  been 
constructed  and  made  for  the  use  of  the  Indian  agen- 
cies, but  which  have  become  useless  to  the  Indian 
department. 

The  reductions  directed  by  the  act  “respecting  the 
organization  of  the  army,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
passed  at  the  last  session,  have  been  effected,  so  far 
as  authority  for  that  purpose  was  given  by  the  act. 
The  offices  of  the.  superintendents  of  the  armories 
have  been  abolished;  the  military  storekeepers  at- 
tached to  the  ordnance  service  have  been  reduced  to 
the  number  directed;  the  duties  of  the  commissary 
of  purchases  have  been  transferred  to  the  quarter- 
master’s department;  two  paymasters,  one  surgeon, 
and  ten  assistant  surgeons,  have  been  disbanded,  there 
being  a vacancy  in  the  office  of  paymaster  and  in 
that  of  surgeon.  Although  the  act  directed  that  the 
office  of  one  inspector  general  should  be  abolished, 
yet  it  did  not  authorise  the  president  to  discharge 
either  of  the  incumbents,  while  it  gave  that  authority 
in  respect  to  the  paymasters,  surgeons,  and  assistant 
surgeons.  The  case  was  such  as  not  to  require  or 
justify  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  removal,  by 
striking  from  the  army  register  the  name  of  either  of 
the  inspectors  general,  solely  upon  the  executive  au- 
thority or  responsibility.  Deeming  the  legislation 
on  this  subject  inchoate,  as  botli  those  officers  were 
engaged  on  highly  important  duties,  and  their  ser- 
vices could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  great  in- 
justice to  the  service,  you  were  advised  to  follow  the 
precedent  of  1815,  under  similar  circumstances,  when 
the  president  found  it  impracticable  to  carry  out  the 
legislation  of  congress,  and  suspended  proceedings 
for  the  further  action  of  the  legislative  body.  As 
little  more  than  two  months  would  elapse  before  the 
opportunity  for  such  an  action  would  present  itself, 
you  concluded  to  adopt  that  course.  I beg  leave  now 
to  express  the  decided  conviction  of  this  department, 
founded  upon  the  information  and  advice  of  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  officers  of  the 
army,  that  the  number  of  inspectors  general  cannot 
be  reduced  without  essential  and  permanent  injury  to 
the  service.  The  reduction  of  the  rank  and  file  does 
not  diminish  the  number  of  posts,  of  forts, of  arsenals, 
or  of  depots.  Without  the  inspection  of  an  indepen- 
dent officer,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  branch  of 
service  which  may  have  charge  of  the  public  proper- 
ty, and  not  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  troops, 
the  government  will  be  obliged  to  rely  mainly  on  the 
information  of  those  whose  feelings  and  whose  inler- 
ests  would  be  adverse  to  the  discovery  of  any  delin- 
quency. It  is  no  imputation  to  apply  in  the  military 
serv  ice  the  principles  of  supervision  and  check  which 
pervade  every  other  department  of  the  government. 
And  to  render  such  inspections  effectual,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  they  should  be  conducted  by  officers* 
not  only  of  experience,  but  of  high  rank,  whose  au- 
thority would  be  respected.  These  observations  are 
made  here,  in  the  hope  that,  on  reconsideration  of 
the  subject,  it  will  be  deemed  most  expedient  to 
leave  this  part  of  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  duties 
and  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  department, 
as  it  was  established  in  1321,  when  the  army  was  re- 
duced, and  as  it  has  continued  since  that  time. 

It  apoears  from  statements  furnished  this  depart- 
ment by  the  second  and  third  auditors,  that  the  num- 
ber of  unsettled  accounts  in  their  office  lias  been 
considerably  diminished  since  the  last  annual  report. 
In  the  second  auditor’s  office  there  are  none  which 
were  presented  in  1840,  that  of  those  presented  in 
1841  57  and  of  those  presented  in  1842,  815  remain 
unsettled,  making  872  in  the  whole,  and  showing  a 
reduction  of  300  since  the  last  annual  report.  In  the 
third  auditor’s  ofiice  there  remain  unsettled,  ol  the 
accounts  presented  in  1840,  294,  of  those  presented 
in  1841  345  and  of  lhose  Presented  1,1  1842>  840> 
making  1479,  and  exhibiting  a reduction  of  the  num- 
ber staled  in  the  last  annual  report  ol  33d.  Although 
a decided  improvement  is  thus  shown,  yet  tne  num- 
ber not  disposed  of  is  altogether  too  large.  Some  of 
them  are  known,  to  be  delayed  for  the  want  of  expla- 
nation of  deficient  vouchers;  but  by  far  the  greatest 
proportion  have  not  been  examined.  Nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  to  the  faithful  officers  who  have  ren- 
dered their  accounts,  than  the  omission  to  settle  them 
until  the  persons  who  could  supply  sufficient  vouch- 
ers arc  dead,  or  removed  to  unknown  places,  or  until 
the  means  of  explanation  are  lost  or  forgotten.  It  is 
a cruelty  most  ruinous  in  its  results,  which  is  believ- 
ed not  to  exist  in  any  other  country.  And  its  effects 
are  very  injurious  to  the  government.  1 or  it  often 
happens  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  charge  another 
officer  with  a sum  which  has  been  paid  or  advanced 


to  him  by  the  one  whose  account  is  settled.  During 
the  delay  that  occurs  in  ascertaining  the  fact  of  such 
liability,  the  person  to  be  charged  becomes  insolvent, 
or  dies,  or  no  trace  of  him  can  be  found.  I would 
most  respectiully  and  most  earnestly  urge  an  increase 
of  the  force  of  the  second  and  third  auditors’  offices, 
at  least  temporarily  until  the  existing  mass  of  ac- 
counts be  disposed  of.  A very  large  proportion  of 
the  information  called  for  by  congress  is  necessarily 
derived  from  those  auditors,  and  the  time  and  labor 
required  to  furnish  it,  are  abstracted  from  the  regular 
duties  of  the  office.  And  this,  doubtless,  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  their  ordinary  business  being  in  arrear. 
They  should,  also,  be  relieved  from  the  charge  of 
what  are  called  property  accounts,  which,  in  truth, 
belong  to  the  administrative  departments,  rather  than 
the  accounting  officers. 

The  accounts  of  the  disbursing  agents  in  the  Indian 
department  are  in  a condition  that  defies  any  power 
of  the  executive  officers  to  bring  them  to  a close. — 
Payments  have  been  made  to  a large  amount  out  of 
one  fund  for  objects  legally  authorized,  but  to  which 
it  was  not  by  law  applicable;  and  the  agents  remain 
charged  with  such  payments,  althoughjthey  have  ren- 
dered vouchers  for  the  expenditures.  Many  accounts 
in  other  branches  of  the  service  are  understood  to  be 
in  a similar  condition.  A law  authorising  transfers  of 
appropriations,  similar  to  that  passed  on  the  27th 
January,  1831,  to  meet  similar  difficulties,  which 
will  not  draw  adollar  from  the  treasury,  is  demand- 
ed by  the  interest , of  the  government,  and  by  a sense 
of  justice  to  the  agents.  It  is  believed  that  they  have 
accounted  for  the  money  placed  in  their  hands,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  have  official  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject until  their  accounts  are  adjusted.  The  accounts 
of  officers  of  the  Quartermaster’s  department,  serv- 
ing iti  Florida  in  1838  and  1839,  cannot  be  closed 
without  legislative  provision.  The  difficulty  isstated 
in  the  report  of  the  quartermaster  general,  and  I 
would  respectfully  solicit  the  passage  of  the  necessa- 
ry law  to  remove  it. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  again  reverting 
to  a subject  that  has  so  repeatedly  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  congress,  namely,  the  inconvenience 
and  the  great  insecurity  of  the  out  buildings  in  which 
tlie  offices  of  the  paymaster  general,  of  the  ordinance 
bureau,  of  the  bureaus  of  engineers  and  of  topogra- 
phical engineers,  of  the  commissary  general  of  sub- 
sistence, of  tiie  surgeon  general,  and  of  the  com- 
missioner of  pensions  are  kept.  Vain  as  may  be  the 
effort,  is  is  still  a duty  to  ask,  that  the  invaluable  pa- 
pers and  documents  in  those  offices  may  be  preserved 
from  destruction  by  being  placed  in  a building  not 
exposed  as  they  now  are  to  the  slightest  carelessness 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  that  surround 
them.  Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  C.  SPENCER. 

To  the  president. 
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Post  Office  department,  Dec.  3d,  1S42. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Slates — 

Sir:  In  presenting  to  your  consideration  a report 
of  the  condition  and  operations  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment, for  the  year  preceding  the  30th  June,  1842, 
it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  its  condition  has  been 
improved,  and  the  service  has  been  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  success,  whether  considered  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  its  financial  concerns, 
or  the  regularity  and  extent  of  its  operations. 

A public  service,  which  requires  the  agency  of 
13,733  postmasters  and  their  clerks,  2,343  contractors 
and  their  agents;  covering,  during  the  year,  34,835,- 
991  miles  of  transportation,  and  extending  almost  to 
the  door  of  every  citizen,  must  encounter  difficulties, 
and  be  subjected  to  occasional  irregularities,  not  only 
from  the  neglect  of  some  of  its  numerous  agents,  but 
from  physical  causes,  not  in  the  power  of  this  de- 
partment to  overcome. 

When  the  vast  machinery  of  thq  general  post  office, 
the  minuteness  of  its  details,  and  the  character  of  the 
majority  of  the  roads  over  which  the  mail  is  trans- 
ported, are  contemplated,  there  should  be  more  of 
astonishment  at  the  general  regularity  of  the  service, 
than  of  surprise  and  discontent  at  occasional  failures. 
Absolute  certainty  and  unbroken  regularity  in  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails  at  ail  times,  can- 
not, and  ought  not  to  be  expected.  And  it  is  with 
pleasure  I bear  in  testimony,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
general  zeal  and  fidelity  of  those  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  whole  amount  of  mail  transportation  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1841,  was  34,996  525  miles, 
at  a contract  cost  of  §3,159,375.  The  whole  amount 
of  transportation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1842, 
was  34,835,991  miles,  at  a contract  cost  of  $3,087,- 
796.  The  amount  of  expenditure  of  the  department, 


for  the  year  ending  June.  1842,  was  estimated,  in  my 
report  of  December  last,  at  §4,490,000.  The  re- 
venue to  be  derived  from  postage,  &c.  in  the  same 
report,  was  estimated  at  §4,380,000.  The  amount 
estimated  for  the  expenditure  did  not  include  the 
sums  due  by  the  department  prior  to  the  31st  March, 
1841.  Thus  exhibiting  a probable  liability  of  §110,- 
000  beyond  its  estimated  current  receipts  of  that  year. 

To  bring  the  expenditure  within  the  income  of  the 
department  was  a duty  demanded  at  my  hands  by  a 
regard  for  the  observance  of  the  principle  upon 
which  I desire  to  conduct  the  administration  of  the 
general  post  office,  viz:  that,  while  the  department 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a source  of  revenue  to  the 
government,  it  must  not  become  an  annual  charge 
upon  the  public  treasury. 

To  effect  this  object,  great  labor  and  minute  atten- 
tion have  been  bestowed  by  all  concerned. 

A revision  of  post  roads  and  post  offices,  necessary 
to  a reduction  of  unprofitable  routes,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  unproductive  and  useless  post  offices,  and 
the  substitution  of  others  at  more  important  points, 
better  suited  to  the  public  wants;  the  institution  of  a 
system  for  the  preservation  and  safety  of  the  public 
property,  and  the  reduction  of  useless  expenditures, 
was  a task  requiring  no  ordinary  portion  of  labor 
and  time,  and  its  performance  could  not  fail  often  to 
subject  the  head  of  the  department  to  censure  and 
criticism  from  those  who  did  not  feel  the  necessity 
of  the  measures  adopted.  The  effect  has  been  salu- 
tary to  the  public  service,  as  well  in  reference  to  its 
income,  as  to  its  usefulness  and  cost.  I refer  you  to 
the  reports  of  the  1st  and  3d  assistant  postmasters 
general,  which  will  give  more  in  detail  the  effect 
which  lias  been  produced  by  the  measures  adopted. 

Useless  and  unproductive  routes  have  been  discon- 
tinued; whilst  others,  more  convenient,  less  expensive 
and  more  productive,  have  been  substituted.  In 
many  instances,  where  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
mail  did  not  demand  the  higher  grade  of  service  the 
less  expensive  modes  of  transportation  have  been 
employed.  This  may  be  more  satisfactorily  illus- 
trated by  a reference  to  the  service  in  the  northeast- 
ern and  southwestern  districts,  comprising  the  states 
of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and 
Louisiana,  and  the  territories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa, 
prior  to  the  1st  July,  1842,  and  the  service  under  the 
recent  lettings.  The  whole  number  of  miles  of  mail 
service  in  these  districts  annually  was  11,005.865, 
costing  annually  the  sum  of  §1,102,045  prior  to  the 
1st  July  last.  The  recent  contracts  require  the  trans- 
portation of  the  mail,  in  each  year, *11,424,128  miles 
at  a cost  of  §957,768 — thus  giving,  in  fact,  418,263 
miles  more  of  service  for  §144,277  less  expense. — 
And  I do  not  hazard  much  when  I assert  that  this 
saving  has  *been  made  while  the  service  itself  has 
been,  in  the  aggregate,  greatly  improved. 

The  heretofore  heavy  expenditure  of  mail  bags 
and  locks  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Entertaining 

the  opinion  that  by  a proper  system  of  preservation, 
and  a just  responsibility  imposed  upon  public  agents, 
the  number  of  mail  bags  on  hand  was  equal  to  the 
wants  of  the  service,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
its  demands  for  several  years,  1 have,  in  effect,  or- 
dered their  manufacture  to  cease. 

By  the  report  of  the  third  assistant,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  expenditure  for  mail  bags  was,  in  tile  year 

1837,  §56,702  28 

In  1838,  38,737  36 

In  1839,  36,082  46 

In  1840,  35,337  23 

From  1st  April,  1841,  to  1st  April,  1842,  the  amount 
expended  was  but  §13,566  30. 

From  1st  April,  1842,  to  1st  October,  1842 — six 
months — §7,640  59.  A large  proportion  of  which 
was  the  mail  bags  manufactured  prior  to  1841. 

It  is  important,  in  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  impress  upon  those  in  its  employment  the 
necessity  of  taking  care  of,  and  preserving  the  public 
property.  This  is  best  done  by  the  adoption  of  an 
appropriate  system,  and  holding  to  a just  responsi- 
bility those  charged  with  administrative  duties;  and, 
when  they  prove  themselves  faithless  or  negligent,  to 
appoint  others  in  their  places. 

The  good  effects  of  this  rule  are  strictly  illustrat- 
ed, not  only  in  the  item  of  expenditure  just  enume- 
rated, but  they  are  manifested  throughout  the  results 
of  the  entire  year’s  service. 

It.  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  my  report  of  De- 
cember last,  tijat  the  amount  received  from  postage 
on  letters  and  newspapers,  and  fines,  for  the  year, 
commencing  1st  July,  1840,  and  ending  30th  June, 
1841,  was  stated  to  be  §4,379,317  78. 

The  amount  arising  from  the  same  sources  for  the 
year  ending  30th  June,  1842,  is  §4,546,246  13.  Thus 
showing  an  increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  depart- 
ment, of  §166,928  35,  over  the  revenue  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

This  increase  has  not  been  the  result  of  an  in- 
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crease  of  mail  matter,  I am  persuaded,  but  has  arisen 
from  a more  systematic  and  vigilant  execution  of  the 

law. 

The  gross  expenditures  of  the  department  for  the 
year,  ending  30lh  June,  1842  so  far  as  they  have 
been  audited  and  paid,  are  $4,G27,716  62 — exceeding 
the  amount  derived  from  postage,  during  the  same 
year,  $81,470  49. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  aefapproved  the 
9th  September,  1S41,  there  was  appropriated,  “to 
enable  the  post  office  department  to  meet  its  engage- 
ments and  pay  its  debts,”  the  sum  of  $482,657. 

Of  this  sum,  there  has  been  expended,  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  the  sum  of  $392,661  51,  in  satisfac- 
tion of  demands  against  the  department,  prior  to  the 
month  of  April,  1841.  The  report  of  the  chief  clerk 
upon  this  subject,  No.  1,  will  exhibit  more  in  detail 
the  application  of  this  fund. 

There  remained  unexpended  of  this  appropriation 
on  30th  June,  1842,  $89,992  49,  to  meet  such  other 
demands  as  may  be  established  to  be  due  prior  to 31st 
March,  1841. 

This  sum  of  $392,664  51  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
$4,546,246  13,  given  above  as  the  revenue  for  the  last 
year  derivable  from  postage  and  fines.  It  does,  how- 
ever, constitute  a part  of  the  $4,627,716  62,  the  gross 
expenditure  for  that  year,  and,  if  deducted,  will  show 
the  gross  expenditure,  for  ordinary  current  service, 
to  be  $4,235,052  11. 

This  would  present  an  apparent  balance,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  revenue,  over  expenditure  of  $311,194  02. 

As  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  yet  claims 
unsatisfied,  not  having  been  presented  for  payment, 
and  claims  which  were  due  prior  to  that  time,  and 
which  if  presented,  would  have  been  audited  and 
paid  within  the  year,  and  which  have  been  paid  since 
30th  June,  1842,  and  consequently  will  be  charged 
in  the  expenditures  for  the  current  year,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  this  $311,194  02  is  a 
surplus  on  hand,  but  it  is  a fact  from  which  I am  au- 
thorised to  state  that  the  income  of  the  department 
has  been  equal  to  its  current  expenditures  during  the 
year  ending  in  June,  1842;  and  it  induces  me  to  hope 
that,  unless  the  burdens  of  ttie  service  shall  be  too 
greatly  augmented  by  the  additional  rates  created  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  the  department 
will,  in  future,  be  enabled  to  sustain  itself.  I can- 
not anticipate,  however,  any  great  extension  of  the 
service,  beyond  its  present  limits  and  amount,  unless 
congress  shall,  in  some  mode,  relieve  the  department 
from  the  heavy  annual  demands  made  upon  its  in- 
come by  rail  road  transportation,  and  protect  it  by 
appropriate  legislation,  against  the  inroads  upon  it  by 
private  expresses  and  rival  mail  establishments. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  report  to  your 
excellency,  that  every  legal  demand  by  the  contrac- 
tors, properly  vouched,  upon  the  department,  for  ser- 
vices rendered  since  1 have  had  the  honor  of  superin- 
tending its  operations,  has  been  promptly  paid. 

Justice  to  contractors  requires  that,  as  soon  as  they 
have  performed  the  service,  they  should  be  paid.  To 
enable  the  department  to  do  this,  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  postmasters  in  the  payment  of  the  balance 
due  from  them  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  is  all  im- 
portant. 

In  every  instance  where  there  has  been  a failure 
on  the  part  of  such  postmasters  to  meet  the  drafts  of 
the  general  post  office,  I have  felt  it  a duty  not  to  be 
omitted  to  relieve  such  from  the  burden  of  official 
duty.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  rule 
has  banished  defalcation  from  the  department. 

It  is  a fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  the  ag- 
gregate amount  received  from  postage  during  the 
past  year  has  been  greater  by  the  sum  stated,  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  large  offices  for  1842,  have  been  less 
than  in  1841.  The  aggregate  increase  has  been  at 
the  medium  and  smaller  offices. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  means  of 
intercommunication  between  the  great  commercial 
points  have  been  such  as  to  invite  constant  and  in- 
creasing infractions  and  violations  of  the  laws  of  con- 
gress regulating  the  general  post  office. 

I took  occasion  to  invite  your  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject in  my  report  of  last  year,  under  the  hope  that 
some  legislation,  in  aid  of  the  present  law's,  would 
take  place,  to  enable  the  department  more  effectually 
to  protect  itself. 

it  is  made  the  exclusive  duty  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.  The 
state  governments  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  the 
subject;  neither  has  any  individual,  or  company  of 
individuals  such  right. 

Upon  most  of  the  rail  roads  in  the  United  States, 
over  which  the  mail  is  transported  at  an  immense 
expense,  there  are  to  be  found  individuals  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  mad  matter,  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  land — laws  which  prohibit  the 
offence,  but  do  not  punish  it  by  adequate  sanctions. 

A modification  of  the  laws  regulating  the  franking 
privilege  is  essential  to  the  continued  prosperity  of 


the  department.  The  original  grant  of  this  privilege 
was  designed  the  better  to  enable  the  public  officer  to 
discharge  his  official  duties  without  burden  upon  his 
private  means.  It  is  now  generally  esteemed  more  as 
a private  and  individual  right,  than  any  official  privi- 
lege. If  persons  entitled  to  this  privilege  were  content 
to  enjoy  it  themselves,  without  lending  their  franks  to 
others,  the  burthen  and  loss  to  the  department  would 
not  be  so  great,  and  there  would  be  less  cause  of  just 
complaint  by  the  public. 

Although  the  act  of  1825  expressly  declares  that 
“if  any  person  shall  frank  any  letter  or  letters,  other 
than  those  written  by  himself,  or  by  liis  order , on  the 
business  of  his  ojjice , he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
pay  a fine  of  ten  dollars,,  and  it  shall,  be  the  espe 
cial  duty  of  postmasters  to  prosecute  for  said  offence,” 
the  penalty  declared  by  this  law  has  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  too  frequent  violation  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

If  congress  shall  deem  it  inexpedient  to  limit,  or 
further  restrain,  this  right,  an  imposition  of  the  same 
penally  upon  him  who  uses  the  frank  of  another,  as  is 
imposed  upon  the  person  w'ho  abuses  his  privilege, 
would  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the  evil. 

The  whole  number  of  free  letters  sent  through  the 
post  office  annually,  so  far  as  the  returns  of  postmas- 
ters exhibit,  is  about  three  millions. 

Assuming  fifteen  cents  as  the  average  rate  of  each 
letter  if  charged  with  postage,  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  would  be  the  amount  received. — 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-ninth  of  all 
the  matter  which  passes  through  the  mail,  passes 
free  of  postage.  The  loss  to  the  department  does 
not  stop  here.  Two  cents  are  paid  to  postmasters 
on  each  of  these  letters,  constituting  an  annual 
charge  upon  the  revenue  of  60,000  dollars.  An  evil 
of  this  magnitude,  I trust,  will  not  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  congress,  who  alone  can  apply  the  pro- 
per corrective.  It  is  wrong  to  burden  the  business 
and  friendly  correspondence  of  the  community  with 
this  heavy  charge. 

The  public  voice  has  called  for  a reduction  of  the 
rales  of  postage  upon  letters;  and  whilst  1 have  felt 
its  force,  and  am  constrained  to  acknowledge  its  jus- 
tice, I have  heretofore  been  deterred  from  making  any 
specific  recommendation  upon  this  subject;  lest,  by 
a sudden  reduction,  the  only  source  of  income  might 
fail  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  service.  With  a pro- 
per regulation  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  a fur- 
ther protection  against  the  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  department,  I have  no  doubt  a considerable  re- 
duction in  postage  might  be  safely  made,  and  the  be- 
nefits and  advantages  of  the  department  extended  to 
many  portions  of  the  country  which  are  now,  in  a 
great  measure,  destitute  of  proper  mail  accommoda- 
tions. More  especially  could  this  be  done,  if  congress, 
by  some  permanent  arrangement  with  the  rail  road 
companies,  would  relieve  the  department  from  the 
immense,  and  constantly  increasing  amount  annual- 
ly paid  those  companies  for  transporting  the  public 
mail. 

I ventured  to  recommend,  in  my  former  report  to 
you,  that  pongress  should  then  legislate  upon  this 
subject.  Notliing  has  occurred  since  to  cause  me  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  then  expressed. 
On  the  contrary,  subsequent  developements  have 
strengthened  the  views  then  obtruded  upon  your  con- 
sideration. 

Without  the  right  in  the  department-to  control  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  the  mails,  regularity  and 
despatch  cannot  be  expected.  This  is  a right  which 
the  rail  road  companies,  in  their  periodical  con- 
tracts, will  not  yield  willingly;  and,  when  they  do 
yield  it,  make  it  a ground  to  increase  their  demands 
upon  the  department  for  transporting  the  mail. — 
For  the  service  of  rail  road  transportation  there 
never  can  be  competition.  Why  then  subject  the 
department  to  the  useless  ceremony  of  advertising 
periodically  for  bids  to  carry  the  mail  on  rail  roads, 
requiring  it  to  take  the  lowest  bid,  when  there  will 
be  but  one  bid  for  the  same  route?  Each  letting  has 
heretofore  been,  and  will  hereafter  be,  but  an  invi- 
tation to  the  companies  to  increase  the  prices  previ- 
ously paid. 

It  is  in  vain  10  disgu  se  the  fact  that  the  United 
Slates  are  compelled  to  employ  these  roads  as  car- 
riers of  the  mail.  Justice  and  policy  alike  require 
of  the  government  to  send  the  mail  by  the  most  ex- 
peditious means  of  conveyance,  and  it  cannot  em- 
ploy any  of  its  own  creation  equal  to  the  rail  roads. 
As  a government,  it  cannot,  by  legislation,  control 
those  companies  which  have  their  corporate  exis- 
tence by  state  enactments.  The  United  States  must 
therefore  purchase  the  right,  and  the  question  pre- 
sented is,  whether  it  is  best  to  purchase  this  right 
every  four  years,  or  for  the  period  of  the  charter  of 
the  road. 

It  is  more  a question  of  ability  at  this  time,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  than  policy,  to  my  humble 
opinion. 


The  plan  which  I proposed  was  that  congress 
should  authorise  the  department  to  purchase  this 
right;  enter  into  the  stipulation  of  a contract  with  the 
companies  and  report  those  contracts,  as  made,  from 
time  to  time,  to  congress,  to  be  binding  only  when 
ratified  by  congress.  Nothing  dangerous  can  arise 
from  thus  treating  with  fhe  companies.  No  enlarge- 
ment of  executive  power  is  asked.  On  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  proposed  to  subject  executive  power  direct- 
ly to  the  controlling  influence  of  congress.  As  the 
law  now  stands  the  department  has  the  power  to 
contract  with  these  companies  for  four  years,  with 
a nominal  limitation  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid 
them  per  mile.  Surely  no  danger  can  arise  to  pub- 
lic liberty  or  legislative  authority,  by  authorising 
the  department  to  make  a provisional  permanent  con- 
tract, subject  to  the  approval  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress. 

The  great  question  involved  is,  whether  congress 
should  make  these  contracts,  and  pay  the  considera- 
tion out  of  the  resources  of  the  government,  or  whe- 
ther the  department  shall  levy  the  amount  by  con- 
tinuing the  present  rates  of  postage  upon  letters,  and 
in  all  time  to  come,  devote  so  large  a portion  there- 
of to  the  payment  for  rail  road  transportation,  as  to 
deny  even  the  hope  to  the  more  distant  and  less  fa- 
vored portions  of  our  country  of  any  increased  mail 
facilities?  The  cost  of  rail  road  transportation,  for  the 
last  year,  stands  at  $432,568.  The  whole  length  of 
mail  road  in  the  United  States  is  149,732  miles',  cost- 
ing $3,087,796.  Of  this  length  of  mail  road,  only 
3,091  miles  is  rail  road  transportation,  at  a cost  of 
$432,568.  Only  one  forty-eighth  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  miles  costing  one-seventh  part  of  the  gross 
sum. 

1 repeat  the  inquiry  made  on  a former  occasion.  Is 
it  just  that  the  whole  burden  of  the  public  correspon- 
dence, now  nearly  equal  to  half  a million  of  dollars 
annually,  should  be  sustained  by  a tax  upon  the  busi- 
ness and  friendly  correspondence  of  the  community? 
If  the  government  exacts  from  the  citizen  no  more 
than  the  cost  and  expense  of  transporting  his  letters, 
he  has  no  right  to  complain,  but  when  an  additional 
sum  is  wanted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  transporting 
the  correspondence  of  the  government  and  its  officers, 
that  sum,  like  the  tax  for  every  other  public  service, 
should  be  drawn  from  the  common  resources  of  the 
country. 

It  is  proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  an  annual  drain  from 
the  treasury  to  pay  the  postage  upon  the  public  cor- 
respondence, the  United  States  now  secure  and  pay 
for  the  perpetual  right  to  transport  the  mails  over 
rail  roads.  Can  this  right  be  now  secured  upon  fair 
and  reasonable  terms?  is  a question  worthy  to  be 
tested  by  fair  experiment.  I am  of  opinion  it  can 
be  secured  upon  most,  if  not  all  of  the  important 
roads,  upon  reasonable  terms,  and  with  ample  gua- 
ranties. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  this  department  to 
speak  of  the  effects  which  such  contracts  with  the 
rail  road  companies  would  produce  upon  public  cre- 
dit, both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  effects,  what- 
ever they  may  be  for  good,  are  but  incidental  to  the 
great  object  to  be  attained  in  reference  to  the  mail 
service  of  the  United  States. 

Entertaining  these  opinions  upon  this  subject,  I 
pray  you  to  allow  me  most  respectfully  to  press  them 
upon  your  consideration. 

Public  opinion  seemed  so  strong  in  favor  of  a re- 
duction of  postage  upon  letters,  that  it  could  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  a demand  upon  those 
having  the  power  over  this  subject,  I have  felt  its  in- 
fluence, but  have  been  unwilling  to  act  unadvisedly 
in  any  recommendation  I might  make  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  will  be  remembered  that  England  recently 
reduced  her  rales  of  postage.  The  effect  upon  the 
revenue,  and  upon  the  amount  of  mail  matter,  I was 
anxious  to  know.  For  this,  and  other  objects  con- 
nected with  the  operations  of  this  deparlment,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  services  of  General  Green,  in 
November  last,  who  was  about  to  visit  England  and 
France  upon  private  business,  and  instructed  him  to 
make  certain  investigations  and  inquiries.  The  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  may  be  seen  by  a reference 
to  his  report  to  me,  a copy  of  which  accompanies 
this. 

The  dissimilarity  in  the  government  of  the  two 
countries,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  extent  of 
territory,  induce  me  to  doubt  whether  the  same  sys- 
tem of  mail  service  and  rates  of  postage  could  be 
safely  adopted  in  the  United  States. 

One  fact,  however,  is  clearly  developed  by  the  re- 
port of  Gen.  Green,  that,  since  the  reduction  of  pos- 
tage in  England,  the  number  of  letters  mailed  has 
greatly  increased.  I forbear  to  trouble  you  with  any 
particular  suggestions  upon  this  subject,  because  it 
has  been  a duty  devolved  upon  me  by  a resolution  of 
the  senate,  to  make  to  that  body  a specific  report 
upon  an  alteration  of  the  rates  of  postage,  which  I 
purpose  to  do  at  as  early  a day  as  pra-  >e. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a part  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  Green,  that  the  French  government  is'anx- 
jous  to  make  a treaty  with  the  United  States  for  an 
interchange  of  mail  service  by  the  agency  of  packet 
and  steamships  of  the  two  countries. 

You  will  remember,  this  subject  was  brought  to 
your  attention  by  the  minister  of  France  during  the 
last  session  of  congress,  it  was  submitted  by  you  to 
congress,  as  one  worthy  of  their  consideration,  and 
requiring  specific  legislation,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
body,  such  an  arrangement  would  prove  advanta- 
geous to  J;he  United  Stales.  The  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations  made  a report  favorable  to  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  house  of  representatives  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

“That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  reported  to  this 
house,  by  the  secretaries  of  state  and  of  the  navy,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  congress, 
a plan  for  the  establishment,  in  concert  with  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  of  a line  of  weekly  steamers 
between  the  ports  of  Havre  and  New  Fork,  togeth- 
er with  estimates  of  the  expense  which  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  said  plan  into  effect.” 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Green’s  report,  and  the  ac- 
companying documents  are  submitted  under  the  be- 
lief that  it  may  be  serviceable  to  place  before  con- 
gress the  outlines  of  the  plan  contemplated  by  the 
French  government. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  I caused  to  be  estab- 
lished and  put  into  operation  a city  despatch  post  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  confined  to  the  delivery, 
through  the  post  office  of  that  city,  of  the  correspon- 
dence within  its  limits.  I am  gratified  to  know  that 
its  operations  have  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
community,  giving  to  the  citizens  a prompt  and  cheap 
medium  of  communication,  the  income  of  which 
will  not  only  maintain  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, but,  in  the  course  of  time,  promises  a conside- 
rable addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  department  — 
The  report  of  the  postmaster  of  New  York  upon 
this  subject  is  submitted,  in  order  that  its  details 
may  be  more  generally  known;  and,  when  under- 
stood, I have  little  doubt  that  the  other  large  cities 
of  the  Union  will  call  for  a similar  establishment. 
Its  usefulness  has  been  fully  tested  in  New  York,  by 
the  saving  of  a heavy  daily  expense  of  money  and 
time  to  the  business  community  in  their  city  corres- 
pondence. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  for  the  service  of  this  department,  may  be 
stated  by  way  of  estimate,  in  round  numbers  at 
§4,390,000. 

This  estimate  does  not  include  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  the  new  routes  established  by  congress  at 
the  last  session,  none  of  which  have  yet  been  put  in 
operation.  The  probable  costs  of  these  routes  per 
year,  will  be  §130  000,  making  the  whole  estimated 
expense  of  §4,520,000. 

Any  estimates  of  the  income  from  postage  during 
the  present  year,  must,  of  course,  be  altogether  con- 
jectural, founded  upon  the  amounts  received  for  the 
year,  ending  in  June,  1842. 

The  amount  received,  the  quarter  ending  30th  Sep- 
tember last,  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  corres- 
ponding quarter  of  1S41;  and  1 therefore  conclude 
the  income  of  the  department  for  the  current  year 
will  lall  considerably  short  of  that  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  June.  It  is,  however,  my  intention  to  put 
these  routes  in  operation  by  the  time  specified  in  the 
act.  And  as  there  is  no  discretion  vested  in  the  de- 
partment by  the  act,  if  1 find  its  means  will  not  be 
otherwise  equal  to  the  additional  expense,  it  will  be- 
come my  unpleasant  duty  to  curtail  the  expense  upon 
routes  already  in  existence  equal  to  the  costs  of  the 
new  ones  peremptorily  ordered  by  congress. 

There  are  other  matters  more  of  detail,  requiring, 
in  my  judgment,  the  legislation  of  congress,  which  1 
forbear  to  obtrude  upon  your  attention,  but  will  seek 
the  opportunity  to  submit  to  the  committees  to  whom 
the  affairs  of  the  department  may  be  referred. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
excellency’s  obedient  servant. 

C.  A.  WICKLIFFE. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION." 


SENATE. 

December  8.  The  senate  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion o:  chaplain.  The  rev.  Mr.  Tuston  received  2ti 
votes,  scattering  2. 

Mr.  Berrien  agreeably  to  notice  asked  and  obtain- 
ed leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt 
law,  which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

_ Mr.  Tallinudge  submitted  a resolution  in  respect  to 
iaformatioq  on.  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Bayard  introduced  a resolution,  in  pursuance 
to  his  net  ice  before  adjournment  at  the  legit  session, 


to  rescind  the  expunging  resolution  of  January  16, 
1837,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would  call  it  up  be- 
tween this  day  and  the  1st  proximo. 

The  senale  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

December  12.  The  following  senators  appeared 
in  their  seats.  The  hon.  Mr.  Miller , of  New  Jersey; 
Mr.  Woodbndge,  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Simmons  and  Mr. 
Sprague,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  White, 
of  Indiana,  Mr.  Fulton , of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Linn,  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Conrad,  of  Louisiana. 

The  President  announced  the  committees  as  follows: 

On  Foreign  Relations — Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien. 
Buchanan,  Tallmadge,  and  Choate. 

On  Finance — Messrs.  Evans,  Graham,  Woodbury, 
Berrien,  and  Crittenden. 

On  Commerce — Messrs.  Huntington;  Woodbridge, 
King,  Barrow,  and  Wright. 

On  Manufactures — Messrs.  Simmons,  Archer,  Mil- 
ler, Buchanan,  and  Morehead. 

On  Agriculture — Messrs.  Linn, Bates,  Crafts,  Smith, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Sturgeon. 

On  Military  Affairs — Messrs.  Crittenden,  Merrick, 
Benton,  Huntington,  and  Wilcox. 

On  Militia — Messrs.  Barrow,  Fulton,  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Williams,  and  McRoberts. 

On  Nuval  Affairs — Messrs.  Bayard,  Choate,  Wil- 
liams, Barrow,  and  Graham. 

On  Public  Lands — -Messrs.  Smith,  oflndiana,  Tall- 
madge, Walker,  Huntington,  and  Conrad. 

On  Private  Land  Claims — Messrs.  Henderson,  Linn, 
Tappan,  Fulton,  and  Sprague. 

On  Indian  Affairs — Messrs.  White,  Morehead,  Se- 
vier, Phelps,  and  Benton. 

On  Claims — Messrs.  Graham,  Wright,  Woodbury, 
Woodbridge,  and  Phelps. 

On  Revolutionary  Claims — Messrs.  Phelps,  Clayton, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Allen,  and  Williams. 

On  Judiciary — Messrs.  Berrien,  Clayton,  Dayton, 
Walker,  and  Kerr. 

On  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads — Messrs.  Merrick, 
Simmons,  McRoberts,  Conrad,  and  Miller. 

On  Roads  and  Canals — Messrs.  Porter,  White, 
Young,  King,  and  Cuthbert. 

On  Pensions — Messrs.  Bates,  Phelps,  Allen,  Bagby, 
and  Sevier. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Miller,  Ba- 
yard, King,  Kerr,  and  Young. 

On  Patents  and  the  Patent  Office — Messrs.  Kerr, 
Porter,  Henderson,  Wilcox,  and  Sturgeon. 

On  Retrenchment — Messrs.  Morehead,  Graham, 
Miller,  Fulton,  and  Sprague. 

Oil  Public  Buildings — Messrs.  Dayton,  and  Evans, 

Oil  audit  and  control  of  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Se- 
nate— Messrs.  Tappan,  White,  and  Porter. 

On  Printing — Messrs.  Clayton,  Williams,  and 
Sprague. 

On  Engrossed  Bills — Messrs.  Conrad,  Bagby,  and 
Sturgeon. 

On  the  Library  of  Congress — Messrs  Woodbridge, 
Tappan,  and  Choate. 

On  Enrolled  Bills — Messrs.  Sprague  and  Williams. 

Numerous  petitions  were  then  presented  both  of  a 
private  or  public  nature. 

Mr.  Benton  gave  notice  of  a substitute  which  he 
should  offer  for  Mr.  Bayard's  resolution  for  rescinding 
the  expunging  resolulion  when  it  should  be  taken 
up. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  a resolution  calling  for  in- 
formation from  the  president,  of  various  matters  as 
to  the  annual  cost,  number  of  men,  &c.  which  the 
African  squadron  under  the  British  treely,  will  re- 
quire, and 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  13.  Mr.  Choate,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  McRoberts,  of  Illinois,  appeared  in  their  seats. 

Mr.  Woodbury  presented  a communication  from 
Alexander  Vattemare,  relating  to  documents  directed 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  senate  by  the  chamber  of 
peers  of  France. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  a memorial  from  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  New  York  praying  the  pstablish- 
rnent  of  the  warehousing  system. 

Mr.  Bayard  submitted  a resolution  to  authorise 
the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  employ  a corps  of  five 
reporters  or’  less,  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
sennte. 

Mr.  Tallmadge's  resolulion  respecting  the  bankrupt 
law  was  modified  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  communicate 
with  all  possible  despatch  witli  the  judicial  officers 
of  the  United  States  who  have  had  the  execution  of 
the  bankrupt  law,  and  ascertain  from  them  the  num- 
ber of  applications  under  the  act  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  the  number  of  discharges,  the  opinions 
of  tiie  judges  as  to  any  amendments  or  modifications 
of  the  act,  and  such  other  information  as  lie  may 
deem  necessary  to  show  the  effects  and  operation  of 
the  act,  and  that  he  report  to  the  senate  from  time  to 
time  as  soon  as  the  information  shall  be  received. 

The  senate  adjourned. 


December  14.  The  president,  presented  a letter 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  covering  a 
communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  ac- 
companied by  a letter  from  commodore  Morgan, 
showing  that  the  information  transmitted  to  the  de- 
partment in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  was  prema- 
ture. 

Mr.  Gi  aham  presented  a bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
claimants  to  indemnities  recovered  from  the  British 
government  for  loss  of  slaves  from  on  board  the 
brigs  Comet  and  Encomium,  at  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Linn  presented  a bill  to  indemnify  major  gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  for  damages  sustained  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duty.  On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  it 
was  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  this  day  week. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolulion  calling  for  information  in 
reference  to  the  African  squadron  was  taken  up 
and  adopted. 

The  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Benton  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Berrien 
moved  its  reference  to -the  judiciary  committee  and 
his  motion  was  carried  by  yeas  17,  nays  13,  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  8.  The  following  additional  mem- 
bers answered  to  their  names:  John  Maynard,  of  N. 
York;  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina; 
Jas.  A.  Merriwether,  oi  Georgia;  and  John  Moore, 
of  Louisiana. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Adams  for  repeal  of 
ihe  21st  rule  was  taken  up,  and  the  question  being 
“shall  the  main  question  be  now  taken?  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Virginia,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table;  decided  yeas  92,  nays  95,  in  the  negative. — 
The  question  then  recurred,  shall  the  main  question 
be  now  taken,  and  was  decided,  yeas  95,  nays  100, 
in  the  negative. 

.Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  offered  a resolution  to  rescind 
the  one  hour  rule.  He  did  not  think  that  space  of 
time  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to  present  his  views 
in  relation  to  the  assumption  of  state  debts.  Mr. 
McLennan  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table 
and  by  yeas  116,  nays  70,  his  motion  was  carried. 

The  house  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

Monday,  Dec.  12.  The  following  members,  in 
addition  to  those  heretofore  noticed,  appeared  this  day 
and  took  their  seats,  viz: 

Seth  M.  Gates  and  John  Young,  of  New  York; 
Isaac  D.  Jones  and  Augustus  R.  Sollers,  of  Mary- 
land; George  B.  Cary,  of  Virginia;  Thos.  D-  Sum- 
ter and  John  Campnell,  of  South  Carolina;  Edward 
J.  Black,  of  Georgia;  Landaff  W.  Andrews  and  T. 
F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky;  Thomas  D.  Arnold,  Mil- 
ton  Brown,  W.  B.  Campbell,  Robert  L.  Caruthers, 
Meredith  P.  Gentry,  and  Christopher  H.  Williams, 
of  Tennessee,  Wm.  Doan,  of  Ohio;  James  H.  Cra- 
vens, Andrew  Kennedy’,  Henry  S.  Lane,  and  Da- 
vid Wallace,  of  Indiana;  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Miss. 

The  speaker  announced  the  following  committees: 

Elections — Messrs.  Halstead,  Blair,  Barton,  Bor- 
den, Cravens,  Gamble,  Turney,  Houston,  and  Rey- 
nolds. 

Ways  and  means — Messrs.  Fillmore,  Bolts,  Samson 
Mason,  Wallace,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  John  W.  Jones,  Atherton,  and  Pickens. 

Claims — Messrs.  Giddings,  Covven,  Osborne,  Tom- 
linson, Warren,  Hubard,  Arnold,  Burke,  and  Me- 
dill. 

Commerce — Messrs.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Winthrop, 
Toland,  Childs,  Rayner,  Benjamin  R.andall,  Sher- 
lock J.  Andrews,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  and  Ferris. 

Public  lands — Messrs.  Morrow,  Casey,  Truman 
Smith,  Gentry,  Bronson,  Howard,  Brewster,  Chap- 
man, and  Jacob  Thompson. 

Post  office  and  post  roads — Messrs.  Briggs,  Joseph 
L.  Williams,  William  Russeil,  Brockway,  Owsley, 
Hopkins,  Andrew  Kennedy,  John  G.  Floyd,  and 
Plunder. 

District  of  Columbia — Messrs.  Underwood,  Sum- 
mers, Alexander  Randall.  Powell,  Rich.  W.  Thomp- 
son, John  Campbell,  Hunter,  McKeon,  and  Daw- 
son. 

Judiciary — Messrs.  Barnard,  Trumbull,  Pearce, 
Maxwell,  Milton  Brown,  Garret  Davix,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoll,  Roosevelt,  and  Saunders. 

Revolutionary  claims — Messrs.  Hall,  Patrick  G. 
Goode,  Triplett,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Maynard, 
Washington,  James,  Parmenter,  and  William  O. 
Goode. 

Public  expenditures — Messrs.  Linn,  Hudson,  Mor- 
gan, Van  Rensselaer,  James  W.  Russell,  Mitchell, 
Mark  A.  Cooper,  Clinton,  and  Littlefield. 

Private  land  claims — Messrs.  Moore,  John  Young, 
Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  Birdseye,  Payne, 
Rich  D.  Davis,  Cross,  and  Harris. 

Manufactures — Messrs.  Saltonstall,  Tillinghast, 
Randolph,  Slade,  Hunt,  Henry,  Allen,  Gilmer,  and 
Patrick  C.  Caldwell. 
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Agriculture — Messrs.  Deberry,  Ridgaway,  Simon- 
toD,  Gustine,  Doig,  StKtvv,  John  Edwards,  Patridge, 
and  Hastings. 

Indian  affairs — Messrs.  James  Cooper,  Chittenden, 
Butler,  Rencher,  Joseph  L.  White,  Watterson,  Wel- 
ler, John  C.  Edwards,  and  Gwin. 

Military  affairs — Messrs.  Stanly,  Pendleton,  Gog- 
gin,  Win,  B.  Campbell,  Stokely,  Wm.  O.  Butler, 
Sollers,  Miller,  and  John  Thompson  Mason. 

Militia — Messrs.  Keim,  Coles,  Ward,  Boyd,  Mark 

A.  Cooper,  Reding,  Alfred  Marshall,  Svvcney,  and 
Snyder. 

Naval  affairs — Messrs.  Wise,  Calhoun,  John  C. 
Clark,  Burnell,  Fessenden,  Rhett,  Mallory.  Clifford, 
and  Wood. 

Foreign  affairs — Messrs.  Adams,  Cushing,  Everett, 
Granger,  Sheppcrd,  Alexander  II.  H.  Stuart,  Caru- 
thers,  Meriwether,  and  Holmes. 

Territories — Messrs.  Pope,  Christopher  H.  Wil- 
liams, Gates,  Iiaac  D.  Jones,  Green  W.  Caldwell, 
Hays,  Dean,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  and  Black. 

Revolutionary  pensions — Messrs.  Taliaferro,  Rod- 
ney, Staley  N.  Clarke,  Matbiot,  Landaff  W.  An- 
drews, Babcock,  Mathews,  Fornance,  and  William 
Smith. 

Invalid  pensions — Messrs.  Morris,  Aycrigg,  Baker, 
Gordon.  Stratton,  Read,  Doan,  Sanford,  and  Au- 
gustus Young. 

Roads  and  canals — Messrs.  McKennan,  Lane,  John 

B.  Thompson,  VV.  W.  Irwin,  Sprigg,  Mattocks, 
Steenrod,  Daniel, 'and  Riggs. 

Patents — Messrs.  Robert  McClellan,  Cranston, 
Gerry,  Ramsey,  and  Arrington. 

Public  buildings  and  grounds — Messrs.  Boardman, 
"Ward,  Cranston,  Bowne,  and  Sumter. 

Revisal  and  unfinished  business — Messrs.  Eastman, 
Beeson,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Jack,  and  Mattocks. 

Accounts — Messrs.  Marchand,  Yorke,  Cary,  Staley 
N.  Clarke,  and  Joseph  L.  Williams. 

Mileage — Messrs.  Thomas  W.  Williams,  John  C. 
Edwards,  Westbrook,  Egbert,  and  Black. 

The  six  standing  committees  on  expenditures, 
which  here  follow,  were  heretofore  appointed,  and, 
by  the  rules  of  the  house,  remain  through  the  con- 
gress, viz: 

Expenditures  in  the  state  department — Messrs.  Van 
Buren,  Hudson,  Oliver,  Brockway,  and  one  vacancy. 

Expenditures  in  the  treasury  department — Messrs.  A. 
Lawrence  Foster,  Samson  Mason,  Partridge,  Isaac 
D.  Jones,  and  James  Irvin. 

Expenditures  in  the  war  department — Messrs.  Mc- 
Kay, Newhard,  Gamble,  Reynolds,  and  Birdseye. 

Expenditures  in  the  navy  department — Messrs.  York, 
Simonton,  Borden,  Alexander,  14.  H.  Stuart,  and 
Green. 

Expenditures  in  the  post  office  department — Messrs. 
Lowell,  Morgan,  Washington,  Boyd,  and  Lane. 

Expenditures  on  the  public  buildings — Messrs.  Cave 
Johnson,  Gates,  Biulatk,  Stokely,  and  Houck. 

SELECT  COMMITTEES. 

Committee  on  the  library  of  congress  on  the  part  of  the 
house — Messrs.  Tillinghast,  Aycrigg,  Sumter. 

On  the  part  of  the  senate — Messrs.  Woodbridge, 
Tappan,  and  Choate. 

Committee  on  the  national  foundry — Messrs.  William 
Cost  Johnson,  Samson  Mason,  King,  Randolph,  Mal- 
lory, Hunt,  Keim,  Parmenter,  and  Cave  Johnson. 

Committee  on  national  printing  office — Messrs.  Wise, 
Everett,  Sarnson  Mason,  Gentry,  and  Black. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Adams  to  rescind  the  21st  rule 
was  taken  up.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  moved  to  lay  the 
whole  subject  on  the  table.  Decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive; ayes  106,  noes  102. 

Mr.  Fillmore  submitted  a resolution  referring  the 
various  snbjects  of  the  President’s  message  to  ap- 
propriate committees.  Mr.  Cushing  made  an  inef- 
fectual effort  (100  yeas  to  105  nays.)  to  have  so  much 
thereof  as  related  to  the  exchequer,  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  Fillmore's  reso- 
lution was  then  adopted,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13.  Mr.  Betts  rose  to  a privileged 
question.  He  said  lie  held  in  his  hand  a copy  of  the 
Albany  Argus,  of  October  25th,  which  contained  a 
letter  signed  by  the  hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  a distin- 
guished member  of  another  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, viz.  the  secretary  of  war.  This  letter  was, 
he  believed,  furnished  mainly  as  a general  defence 
of  the  administration,  but  particularly  as  a justifica- 
tion of  the  somersets  he,  the  secretary,  had  recent- 
ly turned,  and  which  had  gained  him  an  envious  dis- 
tinction among  the  harlequins  of  the  political  stage. 
Mr.  B.  referred  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  letter  to 
which  he  desired  to  cail  the  attention  of  the  house. 
It  was  in  substance  an  allegation  that  after  the  veto 
of  the  first  bank  bill  at  the  extra  session,  the  whig 
majority  of  the  house  proposed  to  the  president  that 
they  would  consent  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  second  bank  bill  till  the  next  session,  provided 


lie  would  promise  not  to  dismiss  any  member  of  his  j 
then  cabinet.  This  Mr.  B.  denounced  as  a vile  ca- 
lumny on  the  majority  of  the  members  ol  the  house. 
After  some  discussion  Mr.  B.  reduced  his  proposi- 
tion to  writing  in  the  shape  of  a resolution,  demand- 
ing  the  appointment  of  a committee  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  allegation. 

Mr.  Wise  contended  that  no  question  ol  privilege 
was  involved. 

Mr.  Fessenden  moved  to  lay  the  whole  matter  on 
the  table.  Negatived,  yeas  8G,  nays  99. 

The  question  was  then,  ‘‘will  the  house  receive 
the  resolution  as  a privileged  question:”  Negatived, 
yeas  85,  nays.  106.  So  the  matter  was  not  enter- 
tained as  one  of  the  privileges,  but  Mr.  Bolts  said  tie 
considered  the  house  as  repelling  the  charge,  by  thus 
refusing  to  entertain  it. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  he  had  voted  against  the  re- 
ception of  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Bolts , as  a question 
of  privilege,  but  he  desired  the  resolution  might  be 
entertained  in  another  aspect.  If  any  member  had 
been  guilty  of  attempting  to  tamper  with  an  officer 
of  government,  he  for  one,  desired  it  might  be 
known,  lie  therefore  moved  a suspension  of  the  I 
rules,  in  order  that  the  resolution,  asking  a commit-  j 
tee,  might  be  entertained.  The  motion  to  suspend  , 
failed,  yeas  109,  nays  78 — not  two-thirds. 

Mr.  Underwood  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  Mr.  Everett  to  introduce  a bill  for  the  repeal 
of  the  bankrupt  law.  The  motion  prevailed  and  the 
bill  was  introduced,  read  twice,  and  made  the  spe- 
cial order  for  Tuesday  next. 

[It  is  in  the  following  terms,  and  the  action  of  both 
branches  of  congress  indicates  the  probability  that 
the  bankrupt  law  will  be  repealed:] 

A bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  act.  Be  it  enacted , 
Sfc.,  That  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a uni- 
form system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United 
Slates,”  approved  on  the  19th  August,  1841,  be  re- 
pealed: Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  atfect  any 
case  or  proceeding  in  bankruptcy  commenced  before 
the  5th  of  December,  1842,  or  any  pains,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  incurred  under  said  act. 

Numerous  communications  from  the  departments, 
in  answer  to  resolutions  of  the  last  session,  were  pre- 
sented and  referred,  and  the  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14.  The  speaker  announced  the 
following  members  as  composing  the  committee  on 
enrolled  bills:  Mr.  James  Irvin,  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Burke, 

of  New  Hampshire;  M.  Goode,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  on  leave  given,  reported  from  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means,  a bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title:  “A  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
half  calendar  year,  ending  the  30th  day  of  June, 
1843.” — Committed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  stale  of  the  union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  house  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  chaplain. 

Mr.  Tiffany,  Episcopalian,  was  nominated  by  Mr. 
Browne;  Mr.  Reese,  Methodist  Protestant,  by  Mr. 
Henry;  Mr.  Miller,  Lutheran,  by  Mr.  J.  Cooper;  Mr. 
Sutherland,  Methodist,  by  Mr.  Pearce;  Mr.  Clayton, 
Methodist,  'by  Mr.  Mallory;  Mr.  Maflitt,  Methodist, 
by  Mr.  Arnold;  Mr.  Collins,  Methodist,  by  Mr.  Bar- 
ton; and  Mr.  Bulfinch,  Unitarian,  by  Mr.  Hudson. 

The  house  proceeded  to  vote  viva  voce,  and  on  the 
second  ballot,  Rev.  Mr.  Tiffany  having  received  119 
votes,  being  a majority  of  the  whole  number  (198) 
polled,  was  declared  to  have  been  duly  elected  chap- 
lain to  this  house. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  speaker  laid 
before  the  house  the  following  message  from  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates: 

Washington,  December  14,  1842. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

Two  bills  were  presented  to  me  at  the  last  session 
of  congress,  which  originated  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, neither  of  which  was  signed  by  me,  and 
both  having  been  presented  within  ten  days  of  the 
close  of  the  session,  neither  has  become  a Jaw. 

The  first  of  these  was  a bill  entitled  ‘ An  act  to  re- 
peal the  proviso  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  enti- 
tled an  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights, 
approved  September  4th,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-one.” 

This  bill  was  presented  to  me  on  Tuesday,  the  30th 
August,  at  twenty-four  minutes  after  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  For  my  opinions  relative  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  bill,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
I should  refer  to  previous  communications  made  by 
me  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  other  bill  was  entitled  “An  act  regulating  the 
taking  of  testimony  in  cases  of  contested  elections, 
and  for  other  purposes.”  This  bill  was  presented  to 
me  at  a quarter  past  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  the 
31st  day  of  August.  The  two  houses,  by  concurrent 
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vote,  had  already  agreed  to  terminate  the  session  by 
adjournment  at  two  o’clock  on  that  day;  that  is  to 
say,  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  lull  was  placed  in  my  hands,  jt  was  a hill  con- 
taining twenty-seven  sections,  and,  l need  not  say,  of 
an  important  nature. 

On  its  presentment  to  me,  its  reading  was  imme- 
diately commenced,  but  was  interrupted  by  so  many 
communications  from  the  senate,  and  so  many  other 
causes  operating  at  the  last  hour  of  the  session,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  read  the  bill  understanding^, 
and  with  proper  deliberation,  before  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  two  houses;  and  this,  I 
presume,  is  a sufficient  reason  for  neither  signing  the 
bill  nor  returning  it  with  my  objections. 

The  17th  joint  rule  of  the  two  houses  of  congress 
declares  that  “no  bill  or  resolution  that  shall  have 
passed  the  house  of  representatives  arid  the  senate 
shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approbation  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion.” 

This  rule  was  evidently  designed  to  give  to  the 
president  a reasonable  opportunity  of  perusing  im- 
portant acts  of  congress,  and  giving  them  some  de- 
gree of  consideration,  before  signing  or  returning 
tli e same. 

It  is  true  that  the  two  houses  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  suspending  this  rule,  towards  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, in  relation  to  particular  bills;  and  it  appears  by 
the  printed  journal,  that,  by  concurrent  votes  of  t he 
two  houses,  passed  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  the 
rule  was  agreed  to  be  suspended  so  fur  as  the  same 
should  relate  to  all  such  hills  as  should  have  been 
passed  by  the  two  houses  at  one  o’clock  on  that  day. 
It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  a necessity 
should  ever  exist  for  such  suspension,  in  the  case  of 
bills  of  great  importance,  and  therefore  demanding 
careful  consideration. 

As  the  bill  has  failed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  to  become  a law,  I abslam  from  express- 
ing any  opinions  upon  its  several  provisions,  keeping 
myself  wholly  uncommitted  as  to  my  ultimate  action 
on  any  similar  measure,  should  the  house  think  pro- 
per to  originate  it  de  novo,  except  so  far  as  my  opinion 
of  the  unqualified  power  of  each  house  to  decide  for 
itself  upon  the  election  returns  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  members,  has  been  expressed  by  me  in  a pa- 
per lodged  in  the  department  of  state  at  the  time  of 
signing  an  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  apportionment 
of  representatives  among  the  several  states  according 
to  the  sixth  census,  approved  June  the  tiventy-secorid, 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,”  a copy  of  which  is 
in  possession  of  the  house.  JOHN  TYLER. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Fillmore  rose  and  said  that,  as  he  presumed 
the  message  did  not  require  commitment,  he  would 
move  that  it  be  laid  on  tiie  table  and  printed.  Which 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  that  the  house  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  heretofore  submitted 
by  him  to  amend  the  joint  rule  of  the  two  houses  by 
striking  out  the  word  “spirituous”  and  insert  the 
word  “intoxicating.” 

The  rule  as  it  jiow  stands  is  in  the  following  words: 

“19.  No  spirituous  liquors  shall  be  offered  for  sale, 
or  exhibited  within  the  capitoi,  or  on  the  public 
grounds  adjacent  thereto. 

Mr.  Weller  objected. 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  that  the  rules  of  the  house  be 
suspended  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  said  re- 
solution, and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  were  yeas 
125,  nays  52. 

So  two  thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  rules 
were  suspended.  Arid  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Briggs 
being  now  before  the  house — 

Mr.  Aycrigg  moved  to  amend  it  by  adding  thereto 
the  words  “and  that  the  restaurateurs  be  forthwith 
removed  from  the  capitoi.”  The  amendment  was 
assented  to,  and  the  resolution  as  amended,  after 
some  consideration  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Triplett  offered  a resolution  which  was  adopted 
in  the  following  form: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house,  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be  if  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest,  the  communications  to  him  from  our 
! ministers  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  subsequent  to  the 
last  communication  sent  to  this  house,  on  the  subject 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  between  their  respective 
countries  and  the  United  States. 

Various  private  petitions  were  presented. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  submitted  on  leave,  a 
resolution  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a select  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  international  copyright,  was  so  modified  as  to 
! extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  to  an  inqui- 
; ry  into  the  propriety  ol'  amendments  generally  to 
j the  existing  law  of  copyright. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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Atmospheric  Railways.  Stationary  engines  at  a dis- 
tance.of  about  three  miles  apart,  ihere  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  means  of  a line  of  pipe  placed  upon  the  frame 
work  which  supports  the  iron  rails,  may  be  made  by  at- 
mospheric pressure  to  communicate  adequate  power  to 
propel  cars,  so  as  to  substitute  the  present  steam  locomo- 
tives. Clogg  and  Samunda,  the  inventors,  have  nad  a 
model  of  such  a construction  in  operation,  publicly  exhi- 
bited at  Wormwood  Shrubs,  West  London  rail  way,  for 
eighteen  months  past,  and  so  satisfactory  has  been  the 
result  that  it  is  beginning  to  attract  serious  attention.  An 
able  article  written  by  Mr.  Pirn,  treasurer  of  the  Dublin 
and  Kingston  railway,  addressed  to  the  board  of  trade, 
was  on  motion  of  the  earl  of  Ripon,  referred  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Smith,  of  the  royal  engineers,  and  Professor 
Barlow,  who  proceeded  to  examine  and  report  thereon. — 
They  declare  that  they  consider  “the  principle  of  atmos- 
pheric propulsion  as  established:  the  economy  of  working 
increases  with  t he  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube.'’ — 
The  expense  of  construction  will  be  little  less — but  sta- 
tionary engines  much  greater  than  the  present  method — 
the  expense  of  working  will  he  less  than  with  locomotives 
where  many  trains  are  to  be  moved,  but  more,  if  but 
few  trains.  For  safety  they  will  he  preferable. 

Any  desirable  speed  seems  attainable  by  this  means. 

According  to  our  notion,  this  method  maybe  applied 
with  great  advantage  instead  of  horses,  for  passing  cars 
through  cities,  where  locomotives  are  not  admitted. 

A main  tube  of  eighteen  inches  internal  diameter 
will  receive  a piston  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  super- 
ficial inches  area.  It  is  proposed  to  produce  an  atmos-  1 
pherio  pressure  equal  to  eight  pound  per  square  inch — 
2,032  pounds  tractive  force — capable  of  propelling1  a train 
weighing  forty-five  tons  at  a rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour, , 
up  an  acclivity  of  one  in  one  hundred,  or  fifty-three  feet  j 
per  mile.  I 

Suppose  a common  pencil  case  to  be  the  tube — the  ; 
apparatus  which  slides  up  and  down  to  move  the  penc! 
represents  the  operation  by  which  the  cars  are  propelled; 
valves  of  course  are  used. 

Bankrupts.  The  number  of  bankrupts  in  Illinois  as 
given  in  the  Law  Reporter  of  December,  is  1,077. 

Cutton.  The  crops  in  the  Washita  district,  Arkan-! 
sas,  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Conflagration  in  Arkansas.  On  the  14th  ult.  there  [ 
was  a great  fire  of  rags  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  The  j 
amount  destroyed  was  as  follows:  I 

Redeemed  bills,  Columbia  branch  real  estate  bank 
“ of  Arkansas,  §133,835 

“ Helena,  40  150 

“ Principal  bank,  16,235 

Blank  impressions,  2,296,380 


1st 

2d 

3d 

55 

55 

56 

36 

38 

37 

70 

63 

68 

$•2,486,600 


(Journal) 

A convention  of  merchants,  ship  owners,  ship  build- 1 
ers,  and  others,  in  New  England,  interested  in  Ameri- 
can mercantile  navigation,  will  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  j 
27th  of  December,  to  take  into  consideration  the  pros- 
pects of  mercantile  navigation,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  commercial  treaty  between  this  and  foreign  go- 
vernments. All  persons  in  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
interested  in  American  mercantile  navigation,  are  in- 


Mr.  Watson  was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  widely 
known,  both  in  that  state  and  this,  as  a warm  friend  of 
Agricultural  Associations,  which  have  been  of  such  signal 
service  to  the  cause  of  Industry. 

Duel  case.  It  appears  that  the  indictments  against 
Marshall  and  Webb,  have  been  ignored  by  the  gntnd 
juries  of  bo  h Delaware  county,  Pa  , and  Newcastle  co. 
Del.,  neither  jury  being  able  to  decide  that  the  duel  was 
fought  in  “said”  county — it  having  been  fought  across 
the  line. 

Elections.  Writs  of  election  have  been  issued  by  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  to  take  place  on  the  2d  January, 
to  supply  the  vacancy  in  congress  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  S.  Williams,  esq  of  Hatl'ord  county. 

The  Boston  municipal  election  came  off  on  the  12  th 
inst.  The  vote  for  mayor  stood  Brimmer,  (whig)  5,081; 
Sumner,  (V.  B.)  2,288;  scattering  732.  Thirty-two  whigs 
and  nine  Van  Buren  elected  to  the  common  council. 

U.  S.  Senator.  Dr.  Lynn  has  been  re-elected  with- 
out opposition,  senator  of  the  U.  States  by  the  legislature 
of  Missouri,  for  six  years  from  the  4th  March  next.  He 
received  119  out  of  129  votes. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  last  dates 
from  Raleigh,  were  balloting  for  a U.  S.  Senator — with- 
out having  effected  a choice.  The  vote  stood, 

Bedford  Brown,  (V.  B ) 

R.  M.  Saunders,  (Calhoun,) 

W.  A.  Graham,  (whig) 

Expresses.  The  progressive  velocity  acquired  in 
transportation  in  this  country,  is  annually  tested  by  time- 
ing  the  transmission  of  the  president’s  message.  The 
last  message  was  lh. 2m.  in  passing  from  the  capitol  to 
Baltimore;  2h.  27m.  to  Havre  de  Grace;  3h.  50m.  to 
Wilmington;  4h.  57m.  to  Philadelphia;  7h.  57m.  to  N. 
Brunswick,  8h.  57m.  to  Jersey  City,  and  9h.  12m.  to  the 
N.  York  post  office.  It  reached  Boston  on  Thursday 
night. 

Going  westward,  it  passed  on  the  rail  road  to  Cum- 
berland, 210  miles  from  Washington,  in  6h.  27m.  or, 
from  the  Relay  House  to  Harper’s  Ferry  in  2h.  47m.  and 
thence  to  Cumberland  in  3h.  3m.,  including  24  minutes 
at  the  final  stopping  places, — reducing  the  running  time 
to  5h.  26m.  being  an  average  of  about,  one  minute  and 
53  second^  per  mile.  From  Cumberland  it  went  on  to 
Wheeling  by  an  express  from  Stockton’s  mail  line, 
reaching  Wheeling  in  23h.  15m.  from  Washington. 

From  Wheeling  it  reached  Cincinnati  in  29  hours. 

Flour,  in  consequence  of  ihe  close  of  the  canals, 
had  advanced  in  the  city  of  N.  York,  caught  as  it  was 
supposed  without  an  adequate  supply  to  $4  75.  In  Phi- 
ladelphia it  got  up  to  $4  50, — and  in  Baltimore  to 
84  374;  has  somewhat  subsided  since,  though  not  deci- 
sively. Tlte  inspections  of  last  week  in  Baltimore  a- 
nrounted  to  11,545  bbls.  and  949  half  bbls. 

Fires.  Mooresvilie,  Indiana,  having  50  houses  and  a 
population  of  600,  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
night  of  the  29th  ult. 

Indiana.  The  legislature  assembled  on  the  12th  inst. 
T.  D.  Walpole,  was  elected  president  of  the  se- 
nate, by  a majority  of  6 votes;  and  T.  Z.  Henry  (V. 
B.)  speaker  ot  the  house  by  a majority  of  9 voles.  Go- 
vernor Bigger  in  his  message  scouts  the  idea  of  repudia- 
tion. 


vited  to  attend. 

General  Cass,  is  warmly  greeted  by  his  countrymen. 
A large  number  of  ihe  cilizens  of  N.  York,  wailed  upon 
him  on  the  14th  inst.  at  the  governor’s  room,  politely  ten- 
dered to  him  for  the  occasion.  On  entering  the  apart- 
ment he  was  received  with  three  hearty  cheers.  An  in 
vitation  to  meet  his  fellow  citizens  of  Boston,  at  Fanueil 
hall  was  tendered,  but  courteously  declined  as  he  had 
made  arrangements  precluding  delay. 

Henry  Clay  is  on  his  wav  lo  visit  some  of  his  per- 
sonal friends  in  Louisiana.  Every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect is  accorded  to  him  on  his  route.  At  Natchez,  for 
instance,  he  was  received  and  welcomed  by  the  whole 
community  without  respect  lo  party. 

De  la  Puissance  Americaine.  Major  Poussin,  we 
are  told  by  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer, has  two  octavo  volumes  of  8 or  900  pages 
each,  with  the  above  title  in  press,  "treating,  in  detail,  of 
the  origin,  institutions,  political  spirits,  resources — agri- 
cultural, commercial,  industrial,  and  military, — of  the 
American  Union.  He  has  provided  a rich  fund  of  fact 
and  reflection  for  Europe.’’ 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  N.  York  123,  of  which 
33  were  under  1 year  of  age,  and  23  died  of  consump- 
tion. In  Philadelphia,  89,  of  whom  18  were  under  1 
year  of  age — and  10  died  of  consumption.  In  Balti- 
more 37,  of  which  12  were  under  1 year,  11  were  f ee 
colored.  2 slaves. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  twenty-one  deaths  only  are  re- 
ported for  die  month  of  November. 

* The  Arkansas  Intelligencer  of  the  1 1th  ultimo,  men- 
tions the  death  of  ex-governor  Montfort  Stokes,  of  N. 
Carolina.  He  died  at  Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas,  on  the 
4th  ultimo,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age.  He  had  filled 
many  important  offices,  and  at  the-lime  of  his  death  was 
Indian  agent  for  tire  Cirerukees. 

Lieut.  John  IV.  Core,  of  the  Lh  S.  navy,  died  in  Phi- 
ladelphia last  week  and  was  buried  on  Friday  withini- 
litarv  non.  as. 

Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.  died  on  Monday,  the  7'h  at  I 
bis  residence  in  Port  Kent,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y.  aged  86. — ! 


Marriage  License.  The  clerk  of  the  county  court  of 
Dallas,  Alabama,  has  been  fined  3500  for  having  issued 
a marriage  license  to  a young  man  to  marry  the  daughter 
(aged  12  or  14  years)  of  Mr.  Beal. 

No  GOVERNMENT  AND  WOMAN’S  RIGHTS  PARTY. — A 
convention  of  men  and  women  a few  days  ago,  in  Bos- 
ton, passed  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  assumption  of  authority  by  man 
over  man,  in  the  form  of  human  governments,  is  a usurpa- 
tion of  the  prerogative  of  our  creator,  and  a gross  impo- 
sition upon  the  human  family,  which  far  transcends  in 
wickedness  any  of  the  acts  of  violence  and  wrong  which 
such  governments  are  instituted  to  punish. 

Resolved.  That  the  use  of  the  elective  franchise,  under 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  involves  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  common  humanity,  and  the  rejection  of  [he 
gospel  of  peace. 

Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  constitution  of  every  slate  in  the  Union,  accord- 
ing to  the  democratic  theory  of  government,  and  the  de- 
claration of  American  Independence,  are  based  on  usur- 
pation, inasmuch  as  they  proscribe  one  half  of  the  people 
on  account  of  their  sex  from  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  what  are  called  civil  and  political  rights;  and,  conse- 
qently,  that  whoever  votes  to  sustain  those  instruments, 
votes  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  an  atrocious  despotism. 

Prices.  Between  abundance  on  one  hand,  and  scar- 
city of  money  on  the  other,  prices  of  produce  in  the 
west  are  at  low  ebb.  In  Cachocton  co.,  Ohio,  corn  is 
selling  at  124,  oats  10,  and  wheat  40  cents  per  bushel. 
Hogs  and  beef  one  cent  per  pound- 

At  Cincinnati  pork  is  selling  at  $1  50  lo  $1  75  and 
beef  at  one  cent  per  pound. 

In  the  Baltimore  market  pork  brings  $3  75a§4  00. 

Pbiladelthia  improvements  The  number  of  build- 
ings erected  from  the  ‘21st  February  to  1st  December, 
1842,  amounts  to  275. 

Philadelphia.  Sheriff.  Governor  Porter  has  ap- 
pointed his  sou  Wm.  A.  Porter,  sheriff  of  the  city,  in 
place  of  H.  Morris,  esq.,  deceased. 
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Sacs  and  Foxes.  A deputation  from  those  tribes  o^ 
Indians  have  reached  Washington. 

Sca iteration  party.  The  Massachusetts 'people  talk 
of  forming  a third  party,  in  hopes  of  electing  Mr.  Scat- 
tering, Governor.  In  one  of  the  towns  at  their  late  elec- 
tions, the  vote  stood  whig  10;  Van  Buren  10;  Scatter- 
ing 15. 

Steam  boat  items.  The  dangers  of  the  deep  broad 
sea,  as  fearfully  illustrated  in  accounts  whereby  we  have 
had  of  recent  shipwrecks  and  distress,  have  parallel 
disasters  in  our  inland  navigation.  Every  week  furn- 
ishes its  melancholy  list  of  steamboats  lost  in  various 
ways.  The  following  casualties  have  been  ascertained 
since  our  last — 

The  steamboat  Saratoga,  was  sunk  in  the  Mississippi 
last  week.  Passengers  and  baggage  saved — boat  and 
cargo  lost. 

The  Patrick  Henry  bound  up  with  a cargo  of  sugar, 
struck  a snag  on  the  24th  ult.  six  miles  above  Memphis; 
she  made  shoal  water,  and  her  hull  will  probably  be  sav- 
ed— cargo  ruined. 

The  Iris,  from  Nashville,  sunk  at  Eddyville,_  on  the 
Cumberland  river.  The  hull  a total  loss. 

The  Tioga,  on  her  passage  down  from  St.  Louis  struck 
a snag,  and  had  all  pumps  going  when  last  heard  of. 

The  Fume  in  a similar  plight  reached  Cape  Girardeau, 
and  landed  her  passengers  and  cargo. 

The  Boston  struck  two  snags  on  her  route  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  St.  Louis,  with  partial  injury,  but  the  third  one, 
three  miles  above  Cape  Girardeau,  was  fatal.  She  filled 
and  sunk  in  twenty-five  feet  water.  No  lives  lost. 

The  Scioto  Belle  snagged  and  much  injured. 

The  Rialto  was  snagged  about  thirty  miles  from  Lit- 
tle B-uck,  and  sunk.  Boat  lost,  and  cargo  much  dam- 
aged. 

Stocks.  On  the  10th  instant  $480,000  Massachusetts 
state  fives  sold  at  auction  at  from  842  to  87. 

New  York  state  sevens  1034;  city  fives,  105j;  state 
sixes  96|;  Kentucky  bonds  78;  Ohio  sixes  75;  Illinois 
sixes  19;  Indiana  bonds  20;  United  States  bank  of  Penn- 
sylvania 14. 

The  Massachusetts  Western  Rail  Road,  have  ad- 
vertised for  sale  £ 100,000  of  Massachusetts  state  stocks, 
bearing  five  per  cent  interest,  payable  semi-annua!ly,and 
redeemable  in  London  in  1S7I.  The  certificates  are  in 
the  form  of  bonds,  coupons  attached.  The  western  rail 
road  has  cost  87,500,000  already,  of  which  83,000,000 
was  individual  subscriptions,  and  $4,500,000  the  pro- 
ceeds of  state  stocks,  similar  to  that  now  offered  for  safe, 
which  forms  the  balance  of  the  whole  loan  of  $5,000,000 
of  state  credit,  and  will  raise  the  cost  of  the  rail  road  to 
$8,000,000. 

Tobacco.  Our  last  remarks  and  quotations  would 
equally  apply  at  present — better  descriptions  of  Mary- 
land are  in  request  at  fair  prices;  other  qualities  dull. — 
The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Baltimore  consisted  of 
320  hhd.  Maryland,  and  46  of  Ohio. 

Twenty  or  thirty  hogsheads  of  Missouri  tobacco,  quite 
a new  article  in  the  Baltimore  market,  is  quoted  at  $5  50 
a $6  50.  It  is  possible  that  considerable  quantities  will 
take  this  direction  in  future;  via,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  instead  Of  going  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a dark  heavy,  fat  tobacco,  precisely  like  Va. 
tobacco  and  weighing  1.500  pounds  to  the  hogshead. 

Thanksgiving  in  Massachusetts.  This  day  was  a 
great  day  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  estimated  that  at  least 
two  hundred  manages  took  place  between  sunrise  and 
sunset.  In  the  single  town  of  Ware,  nine  weddings 
came  off. 

7'here  were  188,052  lbs.,  or  about  94  tons  of  turkies, 
chickens,  &.c.  brought  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston, 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  about  thanks- 
giving time  This  poultry  sold  for  124  cents  per  pound, 
or  $23,596,37. 

Transportation.  Steerage  passengers  in  the  packets 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  are  carried  for  three 
dollars — distance  1600  miles. 

The  Yellow  Fever  was  prevailing  severely  in  se- 
veral of  the  West  Indies  Islands  at  the  latest  dates  from 
thence.  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia,  and  Antigua 
were  suffering  from  this  scourge. 

Wheat  felt  the  influence  of  the  advance  of  flour  of 
course.  In  the  Baltimore  market  good  Maryland  red 
went  off  at  35  to  92.  Some  3,200  bushels  of  Pennsylva- 
nia red  brought  93. 

Western  Armory.  The  western  papers  contain  a 
statement  that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  select  a 
site  for  a Western  Armory,  have  reported  in  favor  of  old 
Fort  Massac,  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  Illinois. 

This  place  is  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  Illinois 
side,  fifty  miles  above  the  month,  and  nine  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee. 

Massac  was  selected  by  the  French,  at  a very  early 
period,  as  a place  fora  fortification,  and  was  occupied 
as  such  until  the  capture  of  Kaskaskia  by  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clarke.  Afterwards,  a new  and  larger  fort  was 
erected  by  the  United  States,  which  was  occupied  until 
some  time  after  the  late  war.  It  has  ever  been  deemed 
a most  eligible  and  commanding  point.  As  early  as  1795,^ 
congress  passed  an  act  (still  in  force,'  making  it  a port  of 
delivery  for  the  whole  Wabash  and  Mississippi  country. 
Massac  is  as  healthy,  we  believe,  as  any  point  on  the  ri- 
ver. It  ts  accessible  at  fill  times,  and  is  situated  immedi- 
ately at  the  loot  of  the  iron  ore  regions  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Illinois. 
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T.,r,  viol  appropriation  bill,  for  the  half  year 
ending  30th  June  nest,  after  being  modified  by  strik- 
ing out  the  clause  which  made  an  appropriation  for  the 
coast  survey,  finally  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. and  was  the  same  day  referred  by  the  senate  to 
their  financial  committee. 

The  bankrupt  repealing  bill  was  debated  warmly 
on  Thursday,  and  the  debate  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
sumed next  week.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
bill  will  pass  both  houses. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


2K/“POSTSCRIPT.  Late  and  important  news.  The 
steamer  Britannia,  arrived  at  Boston,  trings  London 
papers  to  l lie  5;h  instant.  The  Great  Western  which 
left  New  York  on  (lie  17th  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
29th  ult. 

There  is  little  European  news.  An  insurrection  at 
Barcelona  against  Espartero  was  likely  to  be  suppres- 
sed. 

From  Asia  however  there  is  important  intelligence  — 
The  information  which  we  insert  under  our  foreign  head 
direct  from  China,  was  to  the  6th  September.  The  close 
investment  of  Nankin  alarmed  the  emperor,  and  propo- 
sitions of  peace  were  made  and  acceded  to.  On  the 
26ih  of  August  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  announced  the 
terms  of  ihe  treaty  by  proclamation. 

The  Chinese  are  to  pay  $21,000,000  in  the  course 
of  this  and  the  three  next  years.  The  ports  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foo-chovv  foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  are  to  be 
opened  to  the  British  merchants — consuls  to  reside  and 
tariffs  established  in  them — the  Island  of  Hong  Kong  is 
ceded  to  Biitain — correspondence  to  be  conducted  on 
perfect  terms  of  equality  hereafter— the  British  to  retire 
from  Nankin  on  receiving  the  first  instalment— 6 mil- 
lions. 

From  India  i lie  news  is  scarcelj'  less  decisive.  The 
British  ubtained  possession  of  Cabul  again,  released  their 
long  imprisoned  officers— and  completely  beat  the  Aff- 
ghanistans.  The  official  announcement  of  the  victory, 
dated  30ih  September,  is  accompanied  with  the  an- 
nouncement also,  that  the  British  forces  will  abandon 
the  whole  of  that  inhospitable  region,  and  return  to 
their  former  possessions  in  India — finding  nothing  worth 
the  expense  of  maintaining  possession  ot  Affghainstan. 

Humanity  is  consoled  by  the  restoration  of  peace 
CANADA. 

Public  works.  A gentleman,  who  is  at  this  time 
a contractor  on  the  Erie  enlargement,  has  returned 


Chicago;  and  that  wheat,  flour,  pork,  &c.  of  Ohio,  | 
Michigan,  and  Illinois  will  be  shipped  from  the  latter 
American  ports  directly  for  Liverpool,  London,  &c. 

[Utica  Gazette. 

CHINA. 

By  the  ship  Cincinnati,  at  New  York,  Canton  pa- 
pers to  the  9th  August  arc  received,  being  12  days 
later  than  our  previous  intelligence.  Canton  was 
more  tranquil  than  at  any  period  since  May  1841. 
Translations  from  an  imperial  edict,  Pekin,  4th 
moon,  17th,  evinces  that  the  celestial  chief  is  in  great 
consternation.  The  following  are  extracts  from  it: 

“Yoking-  and  his  colleagues  have  reported  con- 
cerning the  imminent  danger  of  the  provincial  city  of 
the  province  of  Chekean  (Hangchowtbo)  and  the 
city  ofKeahing;  and  on  reading  the  report,  my  grief 
and  indignation  are  extreme.  According  to  the  re- 
port, Chapoo  is  already  lost;  and  the  barbarians  are 
approaching  the  provincial  capital;  the  domain  of  the 
city  is  very  extensive,  and  the  rebellious  barbarians 
have  built  small  vessels  which  enter  every  where 
among  the  shallows. 

“The  two  Heen  districts  of  Pinghoo  and  Haeshang, 
in  the  Foo  department  of  Kealiing,  are  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  One  thousand  men  have  been  sent 
from  the  provinces  of  Shense  and  Kansuli,  and  are 
ordered  to  maintain  those  places;  when  the  troops 
arrive  from  the  provinces  of  Honan  and  Kwangse, 
they  will  be  detailed  for  the  defence  of  those  dis- 
tricts; and  so  forth. 

“This  important  and  pressing  despatch  has  been 
brought  at  the  rate  of  600  le  a day.  Now  the  said 
general  and  his  colleagues  have  consulted  and  deter- 
mined that  one  of  tneir  number  shall  remain  to  keep 


THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE  AND  FINANCES. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a copy  of  the  treasurer’s  annual  report  in 
time  for  insertion  in  this  number.  The  report  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  is  inserted. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  as  given  in  the  ab- 
stracts from  the  report  which  have  been  published, 
and  which  we  inserted  the  substance  of  in  our  last, 
is  truly  gratifying.  Instead  of  the  deplorable  defi- 
ciencies which  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  hill  had 
so  confidently  predicted, — instead  of  having  to  re- 
sort to  further  loans  and  additional  taxes  upon  such 
articles  as  tea,  coffee,  &c. — we  have  now  it  seems, 
the  official  report  from  the  government,  stating,  lhat, 
for  the  present,  and  for  the  eighteen  months  ensuing 
from  the  first  of  January  next,  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts into  the  treasury  under  existing  laws,  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  authorised  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment within  an  inconsiderable  fraction,  which 
fraction  the  balance  in  the  treasury  will  more  than 
cover. 

This,  it  will  be  remembered  includes  the  very 
worst  and  most  unproductive  period  of  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  for  the  treasury,  according  to  every 
view  of  the  subject.  The  law  is  yet  new  to  those 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  their  operations  have 
been  for  that  cause,  as  well  as  in  the  hopes,  widely 
entertained,  of  a speedy  repeal  of  the  tariff,  very 
limited,  and  only  predicated  upon  present  demands. 
For  another  and  more  prevailing  cause,  the  general 
want  of  confidence  and  the  unusual  scarcity  of  mo- 
ney, trading  operations  have  been,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff,  and  will  remain  for  some  time 
yet,  very  limited.  If  under  those  disadvantageous 


Tapoukeang,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  troops  should  circumstances,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs 
be  sent  to  protect  the  other  places.  The  said  great  J are  adequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
minister  and  his  colleagues  must  turn  their  thoughts  I merit,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  when  the  sys- 
— dismiss  their  fears — to  ensure  peace,  and  so  tran-  ; tem  shall  have  been  recognized  as  the  settled  policy 
quilize  the  people’s  minds;  and  they  should  sternly  j of  the  country, — when  operations  shall  grow  from 
and  strictly  order  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  exert  mere  adventures  into  regular  dimensions,  and  when  a 
their  utmost  strength  in  defending  the  country.  wholesome  condition  of  credit  and  currency  shall 

“As  to  the  adjutant-general,  Ahlakeihno,  who  has,  have  been  resumed  over  the  country,  and  a conse- 
been  wounded,  how  is  he  at  present?  Let  a clear  qnent  regular  trade — a day  we  fervently  hope,  now 
examination  be  made  into  all  these  matters,  and  a ' not  very  distant, — when  this  wholesome  condition 
duly  prepared  report  sent  up.  Respect  this .”  ! of  circumstances  returns,  no  one  we  think  can  rea» 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  6th  moon,  (July  24,)  a des-  j sonably  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  ta- 
patch  arrived  at  Canton  from  the  privy  council,  j riff  with  our  other  sources  of  revenue  to  meet  an 
which  when  opened  by  the  general,  was  found  to  con-  j economical  'and  honest  administration  of  government 
tain  the  following  imperial  edict:  expenditures. 

“An  individual  has  reported  that  the  rebellious)  Not  only  have  the  receipts  exceeded  what  was  an- 
barbarians  have  usurped  possession  of  the  dependen-  ( ticipated,  but  it  seems  that  after  the  report  was  pre- 
cy  of  the  Heen  district  of  Kwangtung,  Heangkeang  pared  and  before  sending  it  to  congress,  the  secreta- 
(Hongkong — the  “fragrant  streams,”)  and  have  built ' ry  had  ascertained  that  the  favorable  ettect  of  the 
houses,  &c.,  with  intention  of  retaining  constant  pos-  [ retrenchments  directed  by  the  laws  of  the  last  ses- 
sessiun;  why  has  not  this  affair  been  clearly  looked  ! sion  would  leave  a still  larger  balance  in  the  treasury 
into  and  taken  care  of?”  j than  he  had  set  down  in  his  estimates.  This  looks 

Later.  The  Helena,  arrived  at  New  York,  brings  i well.  It  will  be  remembered  that  congress  had  but 
Macao  dates  to  the  6th  September.  The  Canton  Re-  j very  partially  effected  these  retrenchments,  which  it 
gister  says,  the  United  States  squadron  had  left  the  ! is  admitted  on  all  hands,  ought  to  be  carried  into  al- 
coast  of  China.  The  British  had  for  a fortnight  cur-  . most  every  department  of  expenditures,  and  it  is 
rent  reports  of  the  capture  of  Nankin,  which  alarm-  1 from  thence,  that  the  people  have  a right  to  look  for 

ed  the  Chinese  exceedingly,  as  they  have  great  reli- ' yet  immense  diminutions  of  charges  upon  them. 

gious  reverence  for  particular  places,  of  which  Nan-  Strict  accountability  and  a tight  rein  is  wanting, 
kin  is  one.  Arrivals  from  Ghusan  with  dates  as  late  Governments  should  never  be  trusted  with  much 
as  the  9th  August,  however,  prove  that  the  reported  more  revenue  than  their  emergency  requires.  We 
capture  was  at  least  premature.  It  seems  that  there  had  rather  see  the  tariff  producing  only  enough,  than 
had  been  some  severe  fighting.  At  an  engagement  too  much.  Extravagance  inevitably  grows  out  of 
near  Nankin  seven  British  officers,  including  one  abundance. 


THE  TARIFF.  The  following  is  an  extractor 


deed  were  reported  as  on  the  sick  list. 


NATIONAL.  AFFAIRS. 


colonel  and  near  200  privates,  were  killed,  besides 
many  wounded.  The  Chinese  fought  and  maintained 

lla3  iciumeu  their  ground  in  a manner  that  astonished  their  oppo- 

from  a visit  to  Canada,  where  he  went  for  the  purpose  ner‘ts>  heretofore  accustomed  to  meet  and  vanquish  , letter  from  one  of  the  largest  Spinners  of  Sea  Island 
of  making  a proposition  for  some  of  the  public  works  ' al  l*le  same  moment.  Besides  meeting  with  opposi-  cotton  in  Manchester,  dated  Nov.  16th  1842 
at  this  tune  being  put  under  contract.  He  states  j lion  from  the  cllinese>  lhe  troops  have  encountered  j ‘.Fine  yarns  and  goods  remain  as  low  in  Z • 
that  the  canal  and  locks  at  the  Long  Sault  on  the  St.  j a terrible  enemy  in  the  low  and  marshy  grounds  on  ! ever  and  as  producers  we  have  a mfeernhfc T® 

Lawrence  are  completed,  and  that  the  water  had  ' elther  slc*e  °‘  “‘e  Yanstsi  ktanat.  Some  seven  /tun-  r\....  i : _ trade. 

been  let  in.  These  locks  are  40  feet  wide,  220  feet 
long,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  sea  vessels.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  work  necessary  to  complete  the  free 
communication  with  Lake  Ontario,  consisting  of 
locks  at  Les  Cedres  and  Coteau  du  Lac  Rapids;  and 
a canal  220  feet  wide  at  top,  and  60  feet  at  bottom, 
with  10  feet  water,  will  be  put  under  contract  the 
present  season,  to  be  completed  in  two  years,  by 
which  time  it  is  also  expected  that  the  Welland  canal 
enlargement  will  be  finished.  It  is  therefore  to  be 
anticipated  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1844,  or  at 
most  in  the  spring  of  1845,  vessels  clearing  from 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  London,  will  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  the  wharves  of  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and 
Vol-Xlll — Sig.  17. 


Our  distress  has  been  increased  by  the  unwise  un 
j generous  and  self-robbing  tariff  of  the  United  States* 
i and  which,  though  professing  to  be  passed  for  reve- 

nue  and  protection,  is  really  passed  for  manufactur 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT.  i ing  plunder,  in  contradistinction  to  our  own  a<n-icul- 

j By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  1 tural  plunder.  We  hope  that  common  sense  and 

Land  officers.  Greer  W.  Davis,  register  at  Jack-  justice  may  prevail  in  your,  as  well  as  in  our  leeis- 
son,  Missouri,  vice  Frank  J.  Allen,  whose  commis-,  lature.”  6 

sion  will  expire  December  24,  1842.  | To  this  we  reply,  that  our  legislature  for  many 

Robert  C.  Newland,  register  at  Batesville,  Ark. : many  years,  sustained  the  course  which  the  writer  of 
vice  Lewis  B.  Tully,  resigned.  ) the  above  would  desire  them  to  return  to,  undereo- 

William  S.  Allen,  register  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  vice  ; ing  during  the  whole  period  the  “plunder”  which  ' 
Nathaniel  P.  Taylor,  removed.  n.Imiu  that  the  laws  nf  F.no-lonH  -...a-.  .-  1 

Nicholas  R.  Smith,  receiver  at  Springfield, 
vice  John  P.  Campbell,  resigned. 


Mo. 


admits  that  the  laws  of  England  were  inflictiru--  unon 
. us.  Finding  that  we  were  becoming  miserably  jm* 
povetished  by  an  endurance  of  such  wrongs  it  be* 
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came  (.he  part  of  common  sense  and  prudence  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  as  we  could.  Should  the  method  we 
have  adopted  be  effectual  in  bringing  back  the  first 
offenders  to  such  a share  of  “common  sense  and  jus- 
tice” as  the  writer  of  the  above  prays  for,  we  shall 
expect  to  see  it  demonstrated  in  their  legislative 
enactments — by  allowing  us  a reciprocity  of  “free 
trade” — admission  for  our  products  in  their  ports  on 
reasonable  terms,  and  then  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
reciprocate.  Till  then  we  hold  on  to  what  we  have. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Brazilian  squadron.  The  Robin  Hoed,  ar- 
rived at  Boston,  brings  Rio  de  Janeiro  dates  to  1st 
November. 

The  U.  S.  ships  of  the  line  Delaware,  com.  Mor- 
ris; Columbia,  capt.  Shubrick  and  schooner  Enter- 
prise, capt.  Wilson,  were  in  port.  The  Enterprise 
was  to  sail  in  two  days  for  Buenos  Ayres;  the  Dela- 
ware and  Columbia  would  soon  fellow. 

The  Columbia  had  a passage  of  98  days  from  the 
U.  States,  touching  at  Fraya,  S.  Jago,  for  water. 
From  thence  she  had  a passage  of  four  weeks  to 
Rio.  Fears  had  been  entertrined  for  her  safety,  be- 
ing out  so  long.  An  officer  writes  that  they  had 
been  on  short  allowance  for  some  time  before  get- 
ting in.  Since  departing  from  New  York  she  has 
lost  the  following  men,  viz:  Thomas  Cook,  drowned 
9th  Oct.;  Geo.  Baker,  of  Raymond,  Cumberland 
co.  marine,  died  11th  Sept.;  John  Homan,  of  Bos- 
ton, a German  by  birth,  died  3d  Oct. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Oregon,  lieut.  L.  M.  Powell,  com- 
mander, sailed  from  New  York  on  the  9th,  for  the 
survey  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  via  Charleston, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  15th. 

East  India  squadron.  U.  S.  ship  Boston,  June 
25 th,  1842,  Macao  Rouds.  During  the  last  twenty, 
five  days  we  have  been  lying  at  Macao,  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  negotiation  of  our  bills  on  England, 
which  are  still  in  the  market,' "which  has  not  been 
affected  for  the  better  by  the  last  news,  March  19th. 
I have  failed  to  get  the  letter  1 expected,  and  I now 
fear  that  we  shall  not  remain  here  until  another 
mail  arrives.  Lastletters  are  dated  Dec.  12th,  1841, 
per  Lowell.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  tiavc 
had  nearly  one  hundred  cases  or.  the  sick  list  at 
once,  and  the  frigate  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  they  were  colds  and  fevers  of  transient  du- 
ration, and  our  sick  list  will  soon  be  reduced  to  its 
usual  limits,  without  a singie  fatal  case.  The  best 
offer  we  have  had  for  our  bills  is  5s.  6d.  sterling — 
rather  a heayy  discount. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


of  almost  all  sorts  reduced  in  value,  and  the  credit 
of  the  state  and  people  nearly  annihilated. 

“If  we  look  abroad  for  a solution  of  our  condi- 
tion, we  can  find  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  past, 
from  which  we  can  draw  the  least  aid.  Look  to 
England,  to  which,  perhaps,  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves  to  look  too  much  already,  and  what  do  we 
see?  A nation,  with  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, hardly  exceeding  Virginia,  with  a public 
debt  almost  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  debts  of  the 
federal  and  state  governments  altogether,  borrowing 
money  of  any  of  the-nations  of  the  world  without 
difficulty,  at  from  two  to  three  per  cent,  interest — 
whilst  our  federal  government  finds  great  difficulty 
in  borrowing  small  sums  at  six  per  cent.,  and  the 
state  governments  cannot  even  borrow  on  as  good 
terms  as  these.” 

After  intimating  broadly  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
owing  to  political  parties,  he  proceeds  to  account  for 
it  particularly  by  referring  to  the  internal  improve- 
ment fever,  leading  the  authorities  to  authorizing 
loans  without  making  adequate  provision  for  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  interest. 

The  Virginia  state  debt  he  estimates  at  $7, 650, 000, 
of  which,  there  is  due  to  individuals  of  the  slate 


about, 

To  bank  of  the  state, 

To  state  and  state  institutions. 


$2,600,000 

770,000 

1.400,000 


To  citizens  of  other  states  and  districts, 
Due  to  foreigners  in  G.  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  about 


$4,770,000 

610,000 


- 2,300,000 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Previous  pardons.  The  Miners’  Journal  com- 
plains of  repeated  exercises  of  this  questionable  power 
by  Governor  Porter.  The  facts  in  one  case,  are 
stated  by  the  Huntingdon  Journal,  as  follows: 

In  November,  1841,  it  seems  that  the  grand  jury 
of  Huntingdon  county  presented  three  men  named  [ the  present  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 
Gouts,  Leas  and  McVitty,  for  conspiring  to  influence  1 


$7,680,000 

The  aggregate  of  items  exceeds  his  estimate  by  a 
fraction  of  $30,000.  We  presume  this  occurred  by 
speaking  in  round  numbers. 

Of  the  resources  of  the  state,  he  says:  the  state 
owns  bank  and  other  stocks  to  the  amount  of  $12,- 
500,000.  The  internal  improvement  debt  has  been 
increased  during  the  last  year  by  $250,000  to  the 
James  River  and  Kanawha  company,  and  $100,000 
to  the  board  of  public  works.  Thus  the  resources 
appear  to  be  nearly  double  the  indebtedness  of  the 
state — but,  the  stocks,  except  her  cash  slocks,  yield 
little  revenue — whereas  the  interest  of  the  debt  must 
be  paid.  After  a severe  philippic  against  repudiation 
on  tiie  part  of  the  states — regretting  that  congress 
had  not  done  nothing,  instead  of  passing  a bankrupt 
law,  which  he  conceives  “has  entirely  prostrated 
confidence  and  credit,”  the  governor  says: 

“The  receipts  into  the  treasury  from  taxes  are 
now  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  indepen- 
dent of  dividends  upon  stocks.  The  regular  demands 
upon  the  treasury  for  all  purposes,  during  the  present 
fiscal  year,  will  not  be  more  than  about  nine  hun- 
dred and  six  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  loan 
! which  was  made  under  the  authority  of  a law  of  the 
I last  legislature,  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  trea- 
1 sury.  1 would  suggest  the  propriety  of  creating  a 
I loan,  for  a few  years,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  supply 


electors  to  vote  for  John  Shaver,  candidate  for  she- 
riff. The  bill  was  sent  up  and  the  parties  indicted. 
The  trial  was  put  off  from  time  to  time,  on  various 
grounds,  until  the  loth  ult.  when  the  accused  were 
brought  up  for  trial.  They  appeared;  but  instead  of 
submitting  the  case  to  a jury,  they  produced  a full 
and  unconditional  pardon  from  governor  Porter,  in 
the  bar  of  the  indictment.  They  were  at  once  dis- 
charged. 

Another  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Erie  Chronicle, 
and  is  that  of  two  men,  Moody  and  Quiggle,  who 
were  tried  and  convicted  of  having  passed  counter- 
feit money,  knowing  it  to  he  such.  The  evidence  was 
conclusive  and  the  trial  fair.  They  were  sentenced 
to  three  years’  imprisonment,  and  after  an  incarcera- 
tion of  three  or  four  hours,  a pardon  was  received, 
and  they  are  now  set  loose  upon  society.  So  much  for 
the  pardoning  power  in  Pennsylvania. 


VIRGINIA. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  assemb! 
mond  on  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  Tr 


d at  Ricli- 
Hunter  was  elected 


In  order  to  pay  off  the  debts  of  the  state,  T would 
recommend  that  the  dividends,  to  be  received  from 
all  stocks,  be  first  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  may  be  bor- 
rowed to  supply  the  present  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue, and  then  set  apart  as,  a sinking  fund,  by  which, 
without  any  greatly  increased  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple, the  debt  of  the  state,  as  it  falls  due,  can  be  paid 
off.  I deem  it  a matter  of  paramount  importance 
i for  the  state  to  show  her  determination  to  fulfil  all 
1 her  engagements — by  doing  so  she  will  regain  credit 
, and  confidence,  which  will,  at  once  inure  to  the  be- 
: nefit  of  the  people.” 

As  the  sum  of  $350,000  is  due  on  the  15th  cf  De- 
| cember,  the  message  urges  that  the  temporary  loan 
be  made  at  once.  The  proposed  stay  law,  which 
I has  been  pressed  in  Virginia,  receives  but  little  favor 
1 at  the  hands  of  his  excellency.  His  reasons,  how- 
ever, we  quote: 

“What  benefit  can  result  to  a community  from  a 
stay  law?  None,  literally  none;  unless  it  be  purclia- 
I sed  at  the  sacrifice  of  justice.  If  a stay  law  be  pass- 
ed merely  to  defer  the  payment  of  debts,  it  can  do 


of  New  York  from  carrying  slaves  out  of  this  com- 
monwealth, and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  persons 
charged  with  the  commission  of  any  crime,”  went 
into  operation  on  the  first  of  May,  1842,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  New  York  to  comply  with  onr reason- 
able demands.  This  law,  so  far,  1 doubt  not,  ha3 
been  productive  of  good,  as  I have  not  heard  of  the 
slightest  suspicion  being  entertained  by  any  one,  that 
a slave  has  been  carried  away  by  a northern  vessel, 
since  it  went  into  operation.  I regret  much  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  law  or  any  similar  one,  but  it  was 
forced  on  us  as  the  only  peaceable  means  of  protect- 
ing our  property  against  the  depredations  of  the  fool- 
ish and  mad  abolitionists.  Unless  something  speedi- 
ly be  done  by  the  great  body  of  our  northern  breth- 
eren  to  arrest  the  mischievous  designs  of  these  fana- 
tics, it  will  become  a question  for  the  whole  south 
to  consider,  whether  they  will  longer  continue  in 
union  with  a people  who  are  resorting  to  every  art 
and  device  they  can  to  rob  them  of  their  property.” 

The  share  of  Virginia  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  $37,000  48,  the  governor  has  declined  to 
receive,  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  the  action  of 
the  legislature.  The  rest  of  the  message  is  devoted 
to  matters  of  mere  local  interest. 

Gov.  James  McDowell,  oi  ROCKDriUg^, 
elected  governor  of  the  state. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Governor  Richardson  retired  from  the  executive 
duties,  and  Gov.  Hammond  was  inaugurated  on  the 
12th  inst.  both  of  them  making  appropriate  remarks 
upon  theoccasion.  Isaac  Dunham  Witherspoon  was 
elected  lieutenant  governor. 

Congressional  districts.  The  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses  met  on  the  9th.  The  project  of  Albert 
Rhclt  for  districting  the  state  was  by  a decisive  vote, 
approved  by  Die  house  committee.  The  senate  com- 
mittee approved  of  four  of  the  districts,  but  adopted 
Mr.  Higgins’  project  for  the  other  three. 

U.  S.  Senator.  Col.  Hunt,  on  the  9th,  moved  a 
message  to  the  senate  proposing  to  go  into  the  elec- 
tion of  U.  S.  Senator,  to  succeed  Mr.  Calhoun,  on 
the  12th  inst.:  Mr.  Walker,  of  Charleston,  and  Mr. 
Frost  opposed  it,  and  proposed  deferring  the  election 
until  November  next,  in  order  to  consult  their  con- 
stituents: a motion  for  an  indefinite  postponement 
was  negatived,  ayes  30,  noes  S3.  The  message  was 
then  adopted  and  sent  to  the  senate.  That  body, 
however,  postponed  the  subject. 

The  Louisville,  Cincinnati  and  Charleston  rail 
road  company  have  memorialized  the  legislature  to 
resume  the  states’  original  subscription  to  that  work. 
A bill  favorable  to  the  petition  of  the  L.  C.  & Charles- 
ton rail  road  company  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
S.  Carolina  rail  road  company,  and  to  have  certain 
rights  to  build  bridges  opposite  Augusta  and  Ham- 
burg, and  for  other  purposes  has  been  reported. 

Col.  Hunt  from  the  committee  of  federal  rela- 
tions, reported  a bill  favorable  to  the  petition  to 
place  the  line  packets  from  Georgetown  to  N.  York 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  lines  from  Charleston 
to  New  York. 

United  States  Senators.  We  heretofore  noti- 
ced the  election  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Preston. 

The  resignation  of  J.  C.  Calhoun,  esq.  to  take  effect 
from  the  4th  of  March  next,  being  accepted,  the  le- 
gislature proceeded  on  the  15th  inst.  to  the  election 
of  a senator  in  his  place.  Mr.  Huger  was  elected 
on  the  thijrd  ballot.  The  following  shows  the  result 


of  each  ballot: 

1st  ballot. 

2d  ballot. 

3d  ballot. 

D.  E.  Huger, 

56 

61 

82 

R.  B.  Rhelt, 

46 

56 

71 

F.  W.  Pickens, 

30 

23 

— 

F.  W.  Davie, 

29 

18 

3 

speaker  of  the  senate  without  opposition.  In  the  1 no  good;  on  the  contrary,  1 think  it  would  be  pro- 
house Joel  Hollman,  was  elected  speaker,  and  Mr.  ‘ ductive  of  harm.  If  the  payment  of  debts  be  defer- 


Mumford,  clerk. 

The  message  of  the  acting  Gov.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
was  communicated  the  same  day.  Much  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  finances, — 
of  which  he  remarks: 

“In  a time  of  profound  peace,  which  has  continu- 
ed for  many  years,  with  abundant  crops,  a daily  de- 
velopment of  new  sources  of  wealth,  and  a pletho- 
ric condition  of  the  money  market  of  the  world,  we 
find  ourselves  greatly  involved  in  debt,  and  property 


red,  the  amount  will  most  certainly  be  increased  by 
interest,  and  probably  costs,  also.  I hold  that  there 
is  not  more  than  one  man  in  fifty  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, who  can  afford  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  for 
money,  and  hence  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  sure  effect 
of  such  a law  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  debtor  class. 

| Of  the  “Right  of  Search”  law,  passed  by  the  le- 
| gisiature  of  1841,  he  observe?: 

j “The  act  passed  by  the  legislature,  March  the 
13th,  1841,  entitled,  “an  act  to  prevent  the  citizens  tor  during  the  session. 


Scattering,  4 3 5 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  says  of  .Mr.  Huger,  “tie  is, 
of  course,  acting  with  the  dominant  party  in  the 
state,  but  was  not,  we  believe,  supported  by  the  espe- 
cial and  peculiar  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  rank  heresy 
of- nullification,  when  Mr.  Calhoun  led  on  his  .party 
to  the  point  of  dissolving  the  union,  and  is,  altogether, 
about  the  best  man  that  could  have  been  chosen 
from  South  Carolina,  under  the  present  rulers  of  that 
state.” 

INDIANA. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  5th  inst.  - Thomas 
D.  Walpole  was  elected  president  of  the  senate, 
over  J.  Collins,  whig.  In  the  house,  Thomas  J.  Hen- 
ley was  elected  speaker,  on  the  first  ballot,  over  Dr. 
Bradley,  whig. 

The  majority  in  the  house,  by  giving  a contested 
seat  to  a Van  Kuren  claimant,  have  thereby  balanced 
the  whig  majority  in  the  senate,  on  joint  ballot. 
This  may  prevent  the  choice  of  a United  States  sena- 
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The  state  finances  are  in  a wretched,  hopeless  con- 
dition. Gov.  Birger’s  message  says  nearly  the  en- 
tire revenue  of  the  state,  for  the  past  year,  will  be 
paid  in  treasury  notes  on  the  state  treasury.  This 
leaves  the  treasury  nearly  destitute  of  means  to  pay 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  various  public 
officers,  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  government. 
The  state’s  share  of  the  land  money  is  $26,877  66. 
The  general  government  has  withheld  of  this  sum, 
$13,975,  to  "back  interest  due  on  the  bonds  of  the 
state,  purchased  by  the  general  government,  and  in- 
vested in  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  annuities,  leav- 
ing a balance  to  the  credit  of  the  slate  of  $12,902  66, 
which  is  all  the  money  the  state  has  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  year! 

The  message  says  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sus- 
pended debt  of  the  state  will  prove  a total  loss!  not 
more  than  half  a million  of  the  collateral  securities 
are  good  for  anything.  Concerning  repudiation,  he 
says: 

“It  is  the  future  which  must  determine  whether 
we  are  a faith-keeping  people.  As  for  myself,  1 
have  a deep  and  abiding  confidence  in  the  integrity 
and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Indiana,  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  her  resources  may  be  developed,  and 
in  the  realization  of  those  means  which  can  and  will 
be  applied  to  discharge  those  obligations,  the  avoid- 
ance of  which  will  bring  upon  us  merited  and  lasting 
infamy.” 

The  condition  of  the  state  bank,  on  the  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, is  stated.  Its  discounts  were  $2,867,917;  its 
specie  $799,047.  The  circulation  was  $1,732,518; 
the  deposits  $1,811,248. 

ARKANSAS. 

On  the  22d  ult.,  Col.  Sevier  was  re-elected  U.  S. 
senator  by  the  legislature  of  this  state,  having  re- 
ceived 71  votes,  in  opposition  to  Pike,  the  whig  can- 
didate, who  received  10  votes. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Message  of  Governor  Reynolds  is  very 
long,  and  a large  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  national 
subjects.  Banks  and  bank  notes  are  in  bad  odor 
with  his  excellency.  The  single  district  system  for 
electing  representatives  to  congress,  is  denounced 
and  he  strenuously  urges  the  legislature  to  protest 
“against  this  first  and  alarming  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  federal  government  to  control,  by  its  mandate, 
the  legislation  of  the  state.” 

The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  is  attacked  with  all  energy.  The  passage,  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  of  the  bill  to  declare 
the  boundary  betw'een  Missouri  and  Iowa,  is  object- 
ed to.  The  bankrupt  law  is  denounced — the  proprie- 
ty of  abolishing  imprisonment  for  debt  during  its  ex- 
istence being  suggested.  The  penitentiary  for  life 
is  recommended  as  fit  punishment  for  the  abolition- 
ists, who  seize  every  opportunity  to  seduce  slaves 
from  their  masters,  and  aid  them  in  making  their 
escape;  and  the  importance  of  protecting  the  wes- 
tern frontier  from  the  Indians  asssembed  there,  is 
urged  both  upon  congress  and  the  legislature. 

The  rest  of  the  message  is  devoted  to  state  affairs. 
Of  its  financial  condition  this  account  is  given: 
“There  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  from  the 
ordinary  sources  of  revenue,  for  Ihe  two  last  fiscal 
years,  exclusive  of  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  September,  1840,  $266,518  81,  and  the 
the  disbursements  for  the  same  period  amount  to 
$233,930  16,  leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$33,538  65. 

This  excess,  produced,  in  part,  by  the  collector  of 
the  county  of  St.  Louis  depositing  monthly  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected,  instead  of  reserving  the 
whole  amount,  as  heretofore,  until  his  annual  settle- 
ment on  the  first  of  December. 

The  bonds  authorised  to  be  issued  by  the  act  enti- 
tled “An  act  to  issue  state  bonds  to  pay  the  state 
debt,”  approved,  February  15,  1841,  were  disposed  of 
at  par  after  being  made  to  bear  ten  per  cent  interest 
per  annum.  This  was  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  at 
which  the  bonds  could  be  sold. 

_ The  most  of  these  bonds,  having  been  sold  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  pay  ment.  for  them  made  there, 
the  amount  of  premium  upon  the  exchange,  (45,219 
66,  was  passed,  by  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 
to  ihe  credit  of  the  stale,  and  has  been  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds. 

T he  seven  per  cent  bonds,  issued  under  the  authori- 
ty of  the  act  supplementary  to  the  previously  recited 
act,  were  purchased  by  the  contractors  tipon  the  Ca- 
pitol, there  being  no  other  persons  proposing  to  pur- 
chase them.  1 

1 regret  to  inform  you  that  the  fund,  set  apart  and 
pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds,  authorised  to  be  issued  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature,  lias  fallen  far  short  of  the  amount 
anticipated.  This  failure  has  resulted  in  part,  from 
the  neglect  of  many  of  the  assessors  to  execute  tho 


law  imposing  a tax  upon  money  loaned  at  interest, 
and  upon  money  invested  in  the  purchase  of  notes 
and  bonds,  and  to  which  I have  before  alluded.  The 
deficiency  has  been  met  by  the  bank,  out  of  the  reve- 
nue deposited  with  it,  to  cover  which  there  should  be 
a special  appropriation. 

The  faith  of  the  state,  which  should  forever  re- 
main untarnished,  requires  that  the  interest  upon  the 
bonds  should  be  promptly  met,  and  I am  well  satis- 
fied that  this  can  be  done,  if  my  recommendations  in 
relation  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  to  cost  in  criminal  cases,  shall  receive  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

There  is  a considerable  sum  due  the  bank  for  in- 
terest upon  money  advanced  to  the  state  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  capitol,  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  for  in- 
ternal improvement.  Although  these  loans  were  not 
made  in  accordance  with  law,  yet  as  the  state  re- 
ceived and  applied  the  money,  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  bank  that  the  interest,  at  least,  should  be  prompt- 
ly paid,  and  it  is  hoped  that  suitable  provision  will  be 
made  for  this  purpose.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PORTUGUESE  JOE. 

“The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day.” 

Poor  “old  Joe” — “Portuguese  Joe,”  long  and  well 
known  among  us  all,  has  made  his  final  exit  from 
life  through  means  of  a fearful  and  terrible  casualty. 
He  was  a man  of  many  excellent  natural  parts,  and 
there  is  not  one  who  ever  knew  him  that  does  not 
cherish  kindly  remembrance  of  the  "man,  as  well  as 
profound  regret  for  bis  frightful  and  melancholy  end. 
He  was  burned  to  death  by  the  fire  in  Exchange 
Place  yesterday  morning,  and  from  the  position  in 
which  his  blackened  corpse  was  found,  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  rushed  from  his  bed  and  found  his  escape 
cut  off  by  flames  upon  the  staircase.  In  the  mean- 
time the  raging  element  shut  off  his  retreat  to  the 
window,  and  he  was  found  crouched  in  a corner  of 
the  staircase,  blackened  and  scorched  by  the  fire  and 
with  his  lower  extremities  crisped  into  a cinder.  A 
more  terrible  death  has  not  been  recorded  among 
us  in  many  months.  To  be  startled  from  the  calm 
slumber  of  midnight  into  the  greatest  terror  that  can 
affright  humanity,  is  perhaps  a degree  of  horror  that 
living  beings  may  only  partially  conceive. 

We  long  since  heard  an  anecdote  of  poor  old  Joe, 
that  obtained  somewhat  of  local  knowledge  by  ver- 
bal communication  from  one  to  the  other.  He  was 
captain  of  the  main-top  on  board  of  commodore 
McDonough’s  ship  “Saratoga,”  at  the  famous  battle 
of  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  time  that  the  American 
flag  was  shot  from  the  mast.  In  the  very  heat  of  the 
action,  when  shot  were  flying  thick  as  hail,  he  stuck 
a hammer  in  his  belt,  a dozen  nails  in  his  pocket,  the 
flag  in  his  mouth,  and  mounted  to  the  mast  head. — 
All  means  of  fastening  the  flag  in  any  other  manner 
had  vanished  long  before  in  progress  of  the  engage- 
ment. Joe  nailed  the  flag  to  the  topmast  and  de- 
scended safely  to  the  deck  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  his  shipmates!  This  anecdote  we  had  often 
intended  to  tell  before,  but,  among  many  other  mat- 
ters well  worthy  of  type,  it  has  remained  iri  neglect. 

“Portuguese  Joe”  is  now  unconscious  of  all  things 
sublunary;  and  frightful,  harrowing  to  all  human 
sensation  as  his  sufferings  must  have  been,  we  at  least 
know  that  they  were  brief.  The  bar  of  the  Mer- 
chants’ exchange  was  closed  entirely  from  business 
yesterday,  and  a gloom  pervaded  the  place  painful  to 
all  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  it.  Everybody  who 
ever  knew  Joe  liked  him,  and  his  abrupt  but  honest 
manner  of  treating  guests  was 
Poor  fellow!  He  did  “his  country  some  service,’ 


in  a broken  voice,  “poor  old  Joe!  he’s  gone  at  las1'' 
Well,  well,  God  bless  him!”  There  was  an  elegy  fit 
for  a mitred  head,  or  a prince  in  his  jewelled  shroud. 

We  hate  to  advert  to  the  horrid  scene  of  his  death; 
but  there  is  one  little  incident  connected  with  it  that 
we  must  mention.  His  watch  chain  was  found  melt- 
ed on  his  bosom,  and  links  of  the  pure  metal  run  into 
his  breast,  as  though  Death,  cold  and  callous  as  he 
is,  had  tried  to  encase  the  brave  old  man’s  heart  in  a 
casket  of  gold.  His  memory  is  enshrined  still  more 
preciously  in  the  friendship  of  the  many  friends  he 
has  left  behind  him. 

Yesterday  afternoon  between  four  and  five  o’clock, 
the  Washington  Battalion,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Tracy,  formed  in  front  of  Royal  street.  The 
solemn  music  of  the  dead  was  played,  and  the  coffin 
of  the  old  man,  covered  with  the  glorious  flag  of  our 
native  land — the  symbol  he  had  perilled  his  life  to 
honor — borne  in  front  of  the  line.  There,  save  the 
music,  all  noise  was  hushed,  and  all  hearts  like 

“Muffled  drums  were  healing 
1 unei'al  marches  to  the  grave.” 

Pie  was  followed  to  his  last  resting  place  by  the 
military,  and  .a  large  concourse  of  our  citizens,  and 
poor,  good  old  JoTrp  who  three  days  ago  was  in  the 
full  flush  of  health,  now  iies  in  his- narrow  bed  in 
Cypress  grove.  Light  be  the  turf  uporHbe^old  man’s 
head,  and  green  his  resting  place. 

And  is  there  not  a moral  in  all  this?  Ay,  there  is™ 
and  a beautiful  one,  although  when  drawn  from  the 
present  subject,  it  is  like  the  smile  that  we  see  rest- 
ing on  the  pale  brow  of  the  dead.  The  moral  teaches 
us  that  the  bold,  brave  hearts  of  our  countrymen  look 
not  upon  the  station,  but  the  services  of  our  adopted 
citizens.  He  was  a man,  in  an  humble  sphere  of  life, 
knighted  by  his  own  patriotism  and  respected  for  his 
own  virtues.  No  quartered  shield  was  his,  nor  did 
his  blood  flow  from  a “noble”  channel — genius  never 
flitted  over  him  with  her  lightning  wings — nor 
did  the  yellow  gold  swell  his  coffers,  yet  the  Templar 
of  the  olden  time  was  not  honored  more  than  he. 
The  banner  of  the  proudest  land  on  earth,  wrapped 
his  coffin,  and  a phalanx  of  the  bravest  men  followed 
him  to  his  grave. 

Our  praise  has  been  sneered  at  by  foreigners,  as 
vulgar,  and  our  rewards  as  miserly;  but  let  them  re- 
collect it  is  our  ail — the  “widow’s  mite.” 

Louis  D’Jose  was  humble  and  poor,  but  he  was  a 
brave  man  and  a patriot,  and  from  one  end  of  tills 
mighty  land  of  ours,  his  memory  will  be  cherished, 
and  his  gallantry  embalmed  in  a nobler  sarcophagus 
than  that  which  held  the  Egyptian  king — the  annals 
of  a free  republic.  And  such  is  the  reward  given 
by  Americans  to  the  patriot. 

[JYeto  Orleans  Tropic. 
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and  for  that  alone  lie  deserved  a better  fate, 
least  let  us 
may  go,  some 
board  the  Saratoga. 

Known  here  by  almost  everybody  only  as  “Portu- 
guese Joe,”  few  were  aware  of  his  right  name,  which 
we  found  some  trouble  in  ascertaining  yesterday.  He 
was  called,  when  addressed  properly,  Louis  D'Juse, 
and  he  will  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  to-day.  We 
know  not  when  we  have  been  pained  in  noticing  the 
demise  of  a braver  or  an  honester  man. — Acid  Or- 
leans Picayune,  .\bv.  oOlh- 

The  Tropic  of  the  1st  inst.  makes  the  following 
notice  of  “poor  old  Joe’s  funeral:” 

From  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  until  the 


MUTINY  AND  EXECUTION. 

An  incident  of  which  we  have  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  has  startled  the  sensibilities 
of  the  whole  people.  Moralizing,  on  a case  like  this, 
would  be  superfluous.  Every  feeling  and  faculty  of 
human  nature  is  at  once  called  into  place  and  re- 
sponds to  the  simple  detail  of  facts,  which  it  is  our 
painful  duly  to  record. 

~The  arrival  on  Thursday,  the  15th  instant,  of  the 
U.  S.  brig  Somers,  commander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  in 
understood  "by”  alh  1 New  York  harbor,  from  a cruise  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
' rica,  via  St.  Thomas,  was  announced  in  the  papers 


At  I of  that  cjty  From  those  announcements,  which 
ccord  to  him,  as  far  as  newspaper  record  . last  number  was  preparing  for 

fie  remembrance  of  his  gallant  act  on!  »eaciieu  , . . , . , 

' press,  nothing  of  the  tragedy  which  had 

could  have  been  imagined.  Their  tenor  was  to  the 
following  effect. — we  extract,  from  the  New  York 
Express: 

“The  Somers  sailed  from  Monrovia,  Liberia,  on  the 
night  of  ti>e  11th  November.  There  were  no  Ame- 
rican vessels  at  Monrovia.  The  colony  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  bidding  fair  to  realize  eventu- 
ally the  hopes  of  its  enlightened  and  benevolent 
founders.  The  colonists  are  being  more  disposed 
than  heretofore  to  devote  themselves  to  agricultural 


procession  started,  thousands  stopped  to  take  a last  pursuits — barter  with  the  natives,  buying  as  cheap  as 
view  of  the  brave  old  man’s  blackened  form.  The 
room  in  which  he  lay  was  neatly  decorated  with 
crape,  and  it  was  a thrilling  sight  to  mark  how  deatn 
had  usurped  the  place  of  life.  Where  business,  the 
cheerful  rattle  of  the  glasses,  the  smile,  and  the 
pledge  of  friendship  once  was  heard, now  was  changed 
to  a place  crowded  with  men  with  gloomy  faces — a 
smothered  murmur  filled  the  room — the  visiters 
shook  their  heads,  and  looked  to  the  floor,  muttering 


possible  and  selling  as  dear,  having  hitherto  been 
iheir  almost  exclusive  pursuit.  Sugar  arid  coffee, 
said  to  equal  the  first  Mocha  and  of  most  abund- 
ant yield,  promise  to  become  valuable  staples 

The  colonists  recently  arrived  in  the  Maripoza 
are  doing  well.  There  had  been  comparatively  lew 
deaths  among  them.  I heir  previous  pursuits  had  ' 
been  chiefly  agricultural,  and  they  were  expected  to 
prove  a valuable  accession  to  the  colony. 
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The  Somers  arrived  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  evening 
of  the  4th  December,  after  a passage  of  23  days; 
procured  water  and  necessary  supplies,  and  sailed 
thence  in  the  night  of  the  5th  December,  and  has 
performed  her  passage  from  St.  Thomas  in  8 days 
and  16  hours,  and  from  Liberia  in  less  than  31  days. 
The  chief  news  at  St.  Thomas,  was  that  war  had 
broken  out  between  Spain  and  the  republic  of  Hayti. 
Port  au  Prince  was  blockaded  by  a squadron  from 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico.  Several  English  men-of- 
war  had  gone  thither  to  look  after  British  interests. 
Four  or  five  mail  steamers  were  expected  to  meet  at 
St.  Thomas,  now  the  general  rendezvous  of  their 
packets  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  8th  inst.,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  mails,  thence  to  separate  for  their 
respective  destinations. 

The  Somers  has  been  absent  3 months  and  a day, 
has  made  the  Azores,  touched  at  Madeira,  Tenerifl'e, 
Port  Baya,  Cape  Messurado  and  St.  Thomas,  and  was 
at  anchor  107  hours.  The  officers  and  crew  are  in 
excellent  health.” 

On  Sunday,  however,  intimations  reached  u^frotn 
New  York  on  one  hand,  and  at^e^samUttme  from 
"Washington  orrUre  other,  10 "which  it  had  been  con- 
veyed byjHrofficer  of  the  Somers,  who  reached  that 
Ujf-tfn! Saturday  by  express,  of  a solemn  tragedy 
having  occurred  on  board  that  vessel  during  her  voy- 
age. As  the  officers  would  authorise  no  publications, 
thousands  of  rumors,  many  of  them  of  course  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous,  had  found  their  way  into  the 
daily  papers.  We  refrain  from  inserting  any  of 
them,  except  such  as  appear  to  have  emanated  from 
at  least  semi-official  sources. 

Immediately  on  receiving  commander  Macken- 
zie’s report  of  his  voyage,  the  government  ordered, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  officer  asked,  a court  of  en- 
quiry. Without  naming  those  detailed,  the  Madiso- 
nian states  that  the  court  will  consist  of  officers  of 
the  first  grade  in  the  navy.  Their  investigation  will 
no  doubt  be  radical,  and  the  truth  wili  be  as  fully 
developed  as  it  is  now  possible  it  ever  can  be.  For 
that  development  the  public  and  all  concerned  should 
wait  with  composure.  The  investigation  belongs  in 
the  first  place  to  the  executive  department,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  be  confided  to  them  without  inter- 
ference. The  respectability  of  the  navy  and  that  of 
its  officers  are  deeply  at  stake — and  must  be  redeem- 
ed. Justice  must  be  awarded,  let  judgment  fall 
wherever  iT" may,  upon  high  or  low.  The  occasion 
nerves  every  citizen  to  demand  of  the  authorities 
who  have  the  case  in  charge,  to  fulfil  their  obliga- 
tions and  measure  out  to  every  one  whatever  his 
conduct  may  have  merited.  Meantime,  a respectful 
forbearance  even  in  forming  an  opinion  of  those  who, 
at  all  events,  have  had  an  awful  responsibility  to  en- 
counter on  one  hand,  and  towards  the  friends  of 
those  who  have  awfully  suffered  on  the  other;  to  re- 
frain Irom  judging  until  the  facts  are  fully  ascertain- 
ed, is  the  duty  of  every  one — dictated  alike  by  rea- 
son and  by  humanity. 

The  responsibility  of  commander  Mackenzie  was 
the  more  delicate  and  individual,  as  he  had  no  au- 
thority of  law  to  convene  a court  martial, — and  if  he 
k^d.  he  had  neither  officers  to  constitute  it  or  to 
maintain  authority  during  its  formalities.  Which  of 
the  crew  or  officers  were  then  to  be  trusted,  was 
doubtful.  The  storm  appeared  to  be  still  brewing, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  a rescue  was  meditated,  in 
all  probability,  with  a view  to  consummate  the  mu- 
tiny, It  was  truly  a position  of  fearful  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  10th  inst.  contains  the  fol- 
lowing apparently  semi-official,  as  a communication: 

The  tragedy.  On  Saturday  last  an  officer  ar- 
rived, express,  from  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  com- 
mander Slidell  Mackenzie,  New  York,  with  des- 
patches relating  to  a most  awful  occurrence  which 
has  taken  place  on  board  that  vessel.  The  Somers, 
it  will  be  recollected,  was  manned  chiefly  with  ap- 
~*prentice  boys,  and  sailed  about  three  months  ago  for 
the  coast  of  Africa.  While  on  her  return  to  the  U. 
States,  it  became  known  to  the  commander  that 
there  was  a conspiracy  on  foot  among  the  crew, 


headed  by  an  officer,  to  murder  the  captain  and 
principal  officers,  except  the  surgeon,  and  turn  pi- 
rates. 

The  most  energetic  measures  became  necessary. — 
Midshipman  Spencer  and  two  of  the  petty  officers 
were  immediately  arrested,  and  enquiries  set  on  foot 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mutiny.  Investiga- 
tion proved  it  to  be  to  a most  alarming  extent.  The 
captain  called  upon  the  officers. to  express  their  opi- 
nion as  to  what  measures  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
required.  After  a formal  investigation,  they  gave 
it,  as  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  safety  of  the 
ship  and  crew  required  that  the  ringleaders  should 
be  pul  to  death;  and,  after  giving  them  a short  time 
for  preparation,  they  were  swung  up  at  the  yard 
arm.  Confessions  of  guilt  were  made  by  Spencer 
and  one  of  the  men,  and  the  justice  of  their  sen- 
tence acknowledged  with  their  dying  breath.  In 
Spencer’s  neckcloth  was  found  a paper  written  in 
cipher  detailing  the  whole  plan. 

The  crew'’  was  to  rise  at  night  in  his  watch,  and 
"the  mutiny  to  commence  by  a sham  fight  on  the  fore- 
castle— he  was  to  conduct  them  aft  as  if  to  report 
them  to  the  officer  of  the  deck.  They,  in  turn, 
were  to  appear  greatly  excited;  and,  as  if  eagar, 
each  one  to  tell  his  own  story,  were  to  crowd  around 
the  officer,  and  clapping  their  hands  on  his  mouth, 
throw  him  overboard.  In  the  mean  time,  others 
were  to  go  down,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  and  stab  them  in 
their  sleep.  The  quarter  deck  guns,  loaded  with 
grape,  were  then  to  be  pointed  down  the  hatches, 
and  those  who  had  not  joined,  shot  down  or  brought 
to  terms.  They  were  then  to  cruise  off  N.  York 
for  packet  ships,  supplying  themselves  with  wives 
from  the  passengers,  murder  the  rest,  and  rob  and 
sink  the  prizes,  that  no  traces  might  be  left.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a more  trying  and  awfully 
responsible  situation  than  that  in  which  the  officers 
of  this  ship  were  placed.  Alone  upon  the  wide 
ocean,  with  no  marines,  and  but  one  lieutenant  to 
support  the  captain;  with  a crew  of  only  15  petty 
officers  and  seamen,  among  70  odd  boys — and  two  of 
the  most  influential  of  these  15  ringleaders  of  the 
mutiny,  and  others  giving  it  their  countenance;  with 
reason  to  believe  that  a majority  of  the  youths  were 
implicated;  and  not  knowing  how  far  the  plot  had 
extended  among  the  officers  themselves,  the  case 
was  one  which  called  for  the  utmost  decision  and 
energy;  these  circumstances,  the  staading  of  com- 
mander Mackenzie  and  his  officers  in  the  service; 
the  fact  that  lieut.  Gansevoort,  the  oldest  officer  on 
board  except  the  captain,  was  an  acquaintance  and 
friend  of  young  Spencer  and  his  family;  all  com- 
bine to  show  the  strongest  and  most  urgent  necessity 
for  the  course  pursued. 

Cromwell,  one  ot  the  men  hung,  had  been  a pi- 
rate, and  the  other  a slaver;  doubtless,  it  was  the  in- 
fluence of  these  men,  who  were  in  Spencer’s  watch, 
that  led  this  youth  to  such  an  extremity.  Full  par- 
ticulars of  the  whole  case  have  not  yet  transpired; 
the  foregoing  are  derived  from  an  authentic  source, 
but,  until  the  case  be  fully  before  the  public,  we 
would  request  a suspension  of  public  opinion. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  20th  contains  the  following 
notice  in  reference  to  the  subject: 

We  are  authorised  to  say  that  a full  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  distressing  case,  has  not 
yet  been  received  at  the  navy  department.  The  se- 
cretary of  the  navy  has  expressed  no  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  and  has  taken  no  official  action  in  regard 
to  it.  He  is  waiting  for  further  accounts,  which  he 
expects  to  receive  by  the  next  mail.  An  official 
statement  will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ma- 
terials for  forming  it  shall  be  furnished. 

On  the  same  day  the  same  paper  contained  the 
following  communication,  which  we  see  the  public 
papers  generally  attribute  to  the  pen  of  the  father  of 
the  deceased  midshipman — the  secretary  of  war. — 
The  Madisonian,  without  having  guarded  the  reader 
from  such  an  inference,  premises  its  insertion  in  the 
following  language: 

In  consideration  of  the  source  whence  the  commu- 
nication signed  ;‘S”  emanated,  we  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  printers  without  reading  it.  Although 
we  give  the  writer  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  through 
our  columns,  yet  we  desire  to  hold  ourselves  entirely 
uncommitted  on  the  subject  for  the  present. 

COMMUNICATED. 

The  friends  of  young  Spencer,  who  was  executed, 
together  with  two  seamen,  on  the  1st  inst.  would 
have  been  content  to  abide  the  investigation  which 
the  laws  of  the  country  require  in  such  cases,  and 
would  have  trusted  to  that  justice  which  our  tribu- 
nals award  to  all  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 


constitution  and  laws  of  the  country.  Various  pub- 
lications have  however  appeared  in  theNew  York  pa- 
pers, and  been  copied  into  a paper  of  extensive  circu- 
lation at  the  seatof  government,  giving  versions  of  the 
transaction,  the  materials  fer  which,  if  not  the  ver- 
sions themselves,  were  obviously  furnished  by  some 
officers  who  had  a hand  in  the  bloody  deed.  This  is 
evident  from  their  containing  some  facts  which  could 
be  known  only  to  those  officers — but  so  perverted,  so 
exaggerated,  and  interspersed  with  so  much  surmise, 
and  so  much  downright  falsehood,  as  to  evince  the 
deep  anxiety'felt  to  make  sure  of  the  first  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  An  awful  responsibility  rests 
on  those  officers,  and  above  all  on  their  commander. 
Without  the  least  desire  to  render  that  responsibility 
more  hazardous  than  it  now  is,  it  is  still  deemed  an 
act  of  simple  and  bare  justice  to  the  memory  of  the 
slain,  to  say  that  an  examination  of  the  papers  trans- 
mitted by  Com.  Mackenzie  show  these  facts: 

1st.  That  acting  midshipman  Spencer  was  pul  in 
double  irons  on  the  25th  of  November,  aud  the  boat- 
swain’s mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  seaman  Elisha 
Small,  on  the  day  following,  on  a charge  of  intended 
mutiny. 

2d.  That  no  disorder  of  a mutinous  character  ap- 
peared among  the  crew  for  the  four  succeeding  da^sj 
that  the  vessel  was  going  with  good  breezes  and  in 
good  weather  towards  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
where  she  actually  arrived  and  look  in  supplies  on 
some  day  between  the  1st  and  5th  of  December. 

3d.  That  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  opinion  of 
the  officers  was  required  by  commander  Mackenzie 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  prisoners;  that  they  ap- 
pear to  have  examined  thirteen  seamen  as  witnesses 
to  prove  the  alleged  mutiny,  (and  who  are  therefore 
supposed  innocent  of  any  participation  in  it),  which 
examination  was  had,  so  far  as  the  papers  show, 
in  the  absence  of  the  prisoners,  and  without  giving 
them  any  opportunity  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
or  to  make  any  explanation  or  defence,  or  to  pro- 
cure any  testimony  in  their  own  behalf.  These  of- 
ficers, without  even  the  form  of  a court,  without 
even  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  upon  this  ex  parte 
secret  information,  united  in  the  opinion  that  the 
safety  of  the  vessel  required  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  put  to  death!  How  far  this  recommendation  was 
influenced  by  the  acts  or  fears  of  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
does  not  appear. 

4th.  That  on  the  1st  of  December,  when  every 
thing  and  person  on  board  the  vessel  were  perfectly 
quiet,  after  four  days  of  entire  security,  the  three 
persons  were,  by  order  of  Mackenzie,  hung  at  the 
yard  arm  at  mid-day. 

The  allegation,  in  some  of  the  papers,  that  it  was 
proved  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  mutineers  to 
execute  their  project  on  arriving  at  St.  Thomas,  is 
wholly  destitute  of  any  evidence.  And  had  it  been 
their  design,  it  was  effectually  justified  so  far  as  these 
prisoners  were  concerned,  by  their  confinement.  At 
St.  Thomas,  any  of  the  crew  might  have  been  left, 
and  the  power  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel  strength- 
ened to  any  extent  that  was  necessary. 

The  statement  in  the  Intelligencer,  copied  appar- 
ently Irom  the  New  York  American,  that  Spencer 
violated  an  engagement  formerly  made  to  resign, 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  prejudice 
th e public  mind  against  him,  that  those  who  slew 
him  might  have  a more  favorable  hearing.  It  is  un- 
true; he  did  resign,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  commanding  officer, 
considering  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fence (inebriation,)  restored  his  warrant,  with  a 
strong  admonition;  and  this  was  done  without  the 
solicitation  of  any  of  his  friends.  His  age  is  repre- 
sented in  the  same  paper  to  have  been  over  twenty. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  ha\e  been  nineteen  the  28th 
of  January  next. 

As  to  the  probability  that  such  a mere  boy  -utter- 
ly unacquainted  with  navigation  brought  up  in  the 
interior  would  seriously  endeavor  to  seduce  to  mutiny 
an  old  seaman  who  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of  boat- 
swain’s mate,  and  who  is  represented  to  have  been 
employed  heretofore  on  board  a slaver,  or  to  have 
been  a pirate— an  impartial  tribunal  before  which 
bothsides  will  be  heard,  will  determine. 

The  idea  of  the  mutineers  cruising  oft  bandy  Hook 
to  intercept  the  packets,  seems  to  have  been  thrown 
in  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  merchants  of  Aew 
York.  The  papers,  such  as  they  are,  contain  no  such 
information. 

The  only  account  we  have,  given  by  Spencer  him- 
self, is,  that  it  ions  all  a joke.  If  it  shall  appear  to 
have  been  the  mere  romance  of  a heedless  boy,  amus- 
jn.r  himself,  it  is  true,  in  a dangerous  manner,  but 
still  devoid  of  such  murderous  designs  as  are  imput- 
ed, and  if  the  execution  of  him  arid  two  seamen 
(against,  one  of  whom  at  least,  there  is  not  yet  a par- 
ticle of  evidence)  should  prove  to  have  been  the  re- 
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suit  of  unmanly  fear,  or  of  a despotic  temper,  and 
wholly  unnecessary  at  the  time  to  repress  or  prevent 
a munity — ifall  (his  can  appear,  it  cannot  he  doubted 
that  the  laws  will  be  vindicated.  The  laws  of  con- 
gress prescribing  the  navy  regulations,  forbid  the  tak- 
ing of  human  life,  even  by  the  sentence  of  a court 
martial,  before  which  all  parties  are  heard,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  or, 
if  without  the  United  States,  of  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  or  squadron.  This  is  believed  lobe  the  first 
instance  in  our  history  in  which  the  law  has  been 
violated — the  first  in  which  prisoners — not  of  the 
enemy,  hut  of  our  own  citizens — have  been  been  put 
to  death  in  cold  blood. 

These  remarks  arc  made,  not  to  excite  prejudice, 
but  to  repel  the  attempt  to  create  it,  and  to  enable 
the  American  people  to  sec  what  mighty  principles 
are  involved  in  this  unheard-of  proceeding.  Let  jus- 
tice be  done;  let  it  not  be  denied,  because  one  of  the 
victims  was  connected  with  a high  functionary  of 
government,  nor  because  another  is  unknown,  and 
has  not  a friend  or  relation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  let  not  wanton  opprobrium  be  heaped  upon  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  to  justify  the  bloody  deeds  of 
the  living.  S. 

The  New  York  Courier  of  Monday  has  the  fol- 
lowing circumstantial  narrative  of  the  late  mutiny 
and  execution  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers: 

Now  that  the  matter  is  before  the  public,  we  feel 
fully  authorised  to  give  the  facts  of  this  extraordi- 
nary, yet  entirely  justifiable  proceeding,  in  the  full 
conviction  that  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth,  is  what 
the  public  are  entitled  to  know,  and  upon  which 
alone  can  a correct  judgment  in  the  premises  be 
formed.  Wc  would  merely  premise,  that  although 
our  account  is  not  official,  and  although  it  may  not 
comport  with  Mr.  Mackenzie's  notions  of  naval 
etiquette  to  approve  of  such  a detailed  statement  as 
we  are  prepared  to  give,  yet  it  may  be  relied  upon  as 
actually  embracing  most  of  the  particulars  of  that 
gentleman’s  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy;  and 
as  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  to  the  distin- 
guished naval  officers  now  on  this  station  for  what 
we  may  deem  proper  to  make  public  under  existing 
* circumstances,  we  hope  that  they  will  agree  with  us, 
that  the  sooner  the  truth  reaches  the  public  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  all  parties  as  well  as  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  navy;  and  in  consequence,  not  give 
themselves  any  unnecessary  trouble  to  ascertain  our 
source  of  information. 

The  Somers  sailed  from  this  port  about  three 
months  since,  with  a crew  of  eighty  apprentices, 
eighteen  ordinary  seamen,  and  an  orderly  sergeant 
of  marines,  who  acted  as  master  at  arms.  She  was 
commanded  by  master  commandant  Siidell  Macken- 
zie, well  known  to  the  navy  as  one  of  our  most  ex- 
emplary officers,  and  to  the  literary  world  as  the  au- 
thor of  a “Year  in  Spain.”  Her  officers  consisted 
of  lieut.  Gansevoort,  of  Albany,  and  five  or  six 
midshipmen  among  whom  was  Philip  Spencer,  son 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  two  sons  of  commo- 
dore Perry.  Having  delivered  the  despatches  with 
which  he  was  charged,  to  the  commanding  officer  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  capt.  Mackenzie  sailed  for  this 
port  with  the  publicly  avowed  intention  of  touching 
at  St.  Thomas  for  provisions  previous  to  coming  on 
our  coast  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A day  or  two 
previous  to  December  1st.  and  when  the  vessel  was 
within  five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  St.  Thomas, 
midshipman  Spencer  hinted  a part  of  his  plans  to 
Mr.  Wales,  the  purser’s  steward,  who  affected  a 
hearty  co-operation,  took  an  oath  of  secrecy,  &c. 
which  Spencer  administered  to  him,  when  he  was 
made  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the 
mutineers.  They  had  arranged  to  raise  a scuffle  on 
the  forecastle  some  night  after  leaving  St.  Thomas, 
while  the  deck  was  in  charge  of  midshipman  Rodg- 
ers, a nephew  of  the  late  commodore  John  Rodgers; 
and  when  the  men  engaged  in  it  would  of  course  be 
ordered  aft  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  distur- 
bance, and  when  Mr.  Rodgers  was  thus  engaged,  they 
were  to  seize,  gag,  and  throw  him  overboard,  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  Spencer  was  then  to  enter 
the  cabin  and  kill  capt.  Mackenzie;  and  others  were 
appointed  to  be  stationed  at  the  main  hatch,  through 
which  the  crew  must  pass  to  get  on  deck,  and  at  the 
steerage  hatch,  through  which  all  the  officers  except 
the  captain,  must.pass.  All  the  officers,  except  the 
surgeon , were  to  be  murdered  and  thrown  over- 
board; and  the  crew,  who  were  below,  were  to  be 
mustered  on  deck.  The  two  after  guns  were  to  be 
pointed  forward,  to  secure  the  mutineers  from  an 
attack,  and  such  of  the  crew  who  had  not  yet  join- 
ed, but  who  then  elected  to  come  in  with  them, 
were  to  be  admitted,  while  the  others  were  to  be 
thrown  overboard. 

They  were  then  to  get  out  all  the  boats  and  light- 
en the  vessel;  after  which  they  were  to  make  for 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  where  they  were  to  meet  a confederate. 


They  were  then  to  cruise  in  search  of  merchant  ves- 
sels, trading  between  this  port  and  Europe;  which 
after  being  plundered,  and  the  males  on  board  killed, 
were  to  be  indiscriminately  sunk;  and  if  there  chanc- 
ed to  be  any  females,  they  were  to  be  taken  on  board 
the  Somers,  violated,  and  retained  so  long  as  the  pi- 
rates might  desire,  when  they  also  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  deep!  The  arrangement  for  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spoils,  the  allotmenfiif  the  females,  the  va- 
rious officers  on  hoard,  &c.,  were  all  completed,  and 
drawn  up  in  detail  in  Spencer's  hand-writing;  and 
he  assured  Mr.  Wales  that  he  had  twenty  of  the 
crew  with  him  sltrc. 

From  the  moment  Spencer  made  the  above  cir- 
cumstances known  to  Mr.  Wales,  he  was  watched 
with  Argus  eyes  by  Samuel  Cromwell,  boatswain’s 
mate,  and  Elisha  Small,  seaman,  who  were  the  prin- 
cipal ringleaders  with  Spencer,  and  who  threatened 
to  throw  him  overboard,  the  moment  they  saw  the 
least  signs  of  defection  in  him,  or  had  the  least 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  had  made  or  intended  to 
make  any  disclosures  to  any  person. 

Mr.  Wales,  not  daring  to  communicate  with  capt. 
Mackenzie,  made  all  the  circumstances  as  detailed 
by  midshipman  Spencer,  known  to  the  purser,  who 
promptly  conveyed  the  intelligence  to  capt.  Macken- 
zie, when  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  case.  Spencer’s  papers 
were  thereupon  examined,  and  all  the  details  of 
their  plans  as  narrated  by  Wales,  were  fully  confirm- 
ed. Spencer,  Cromwell  and  Small,  were  then  se- 
cured, and  all  hands  being  mustered  on  deck,  capt. 
Mackenzie  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  mutiny,  apprising  them  that  all  the  plans 
of  the  mutineers  had  been  discovered  and  frustrated, 
and  warning  them  of  the  consequences  of  any  simi- 
lar attempt. 

Capt.  Mackenzie  then  addressed  a circular  letter 
to  each  of  the  officers  on  board  the  vessel,  except  the 
acting  midshipmen,  requesting  their  opinion  as  to  the 
course  of  conduct  which  should  be  pursued  towards 
SrENCER  and  the  two  men  who  had  been  arrested 
with  him.  Each  one  returned  for  answer  that  they 
deserved  immediate  death,  and  Captain  Mackenzie’s 
opinion  coinciding  with  that  of  his  officers,  it  was  de- 
termined to  carry  the  punishment  into  immedialeexe- 
cution.  All  hands  were  accordingly  called  to  wit- 
ness punishment.  Whips  were  then  rove  into  each 
end  of  the  fore  yard  arm,  and  one  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  yard.  The  prisoners  were  then  brought  on 
deck  and  informed  of  the  punishment  about  to  be 
executed  upon  them.  Small  at  once  fully  confessed 
his  fault,  and  asked  most  penitently  the  forgiveness 
of  his  commander  and  the  officers,  which  was  at  once 
accorded  to  him.  He  then  obtained  permission  to 
address  the  crew,  which  he  did,  warning  them  against 
permitting  themselves  ever  to  be  seduced  as  he  had 
been,  into  the  committal  of  the  crime  for  which  hr- 
was  about  to  suffer  death. 

Spencep.  asked  a respite  of  ten  minutes  for  him- 
self and  companions  in  guilt,  in  order  that  they  might 
prepare  to  die.  This  was  granted,  and  he  was  asked  if 
he  wished  to  write  to  his  father  or  mother;  but  he  replied 
that  he  did  not.  He  then  acknowledged  his  guilt  and 
the  justice'  of  his  punishment,  and  remarked  that  he 
would  rather  meet  sucli  a death  there  (at  sea)  than 
to  be  subjected  to  the  infamy  of  exposure  on  shore. 
The  ten  minutes  asked  for  by  Spencf.r  was  extended 
to  upwards  of  one  hour,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
time  was  employed  by  him  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
forgiveness  of  Small,  having  seduced  him  into  the 
committal  of  a crime  for  which  he  was  so  soon  to 
expiate  with  his  life.  Small  withheld  his  forgiveness 
for  a length  of  time;  but  at  last  in  reply  to  Spencer’s 
oft  reiterated  request  of  “Do  forgive  me  Small,”  he 
said  that  he  fully  pardoned  him. 

Every  thing  being  in  readiness,  the  noose  was 
placed  around  the  neck  of  each  of  the  culprits,  and 
the  officers  were  stationed  about  the  deck  to  see  that 
every  man  had  both  hands  on  the  ropes.  About  one 
o’clock,  (sea  time)  on  the  1st  of  December,  the  sig- 
nal for  execution  was  given  by  firing  a gun  to  lee- 
ward, and  the  guilty  men  were  run  up. 

After  hanging  about  an  hour  the  bodies  were  low- 
ered down  and  delivered  to  their  several  messmates 
to  be  laid  out  and  sewed  up;  and  in  the  evening  they 
were  committed  to  the  deep,  Captain  Mackenzie 
reading  the  service  usual  on  the  occasion  of  burials  at  sea. 

Small’s  last  words  were  to  invoke  a blessing  on 
tiie  American  llag,  and  to  ask  forgiveness  for  having 
so  dishonored  it;  but  the  others  died  without  any 
marks  of  penitence.  Immediately  after  the  execu- 
tion all  hands  were  called  to  cheer  ship;  and  three 
hearty  cheers  were  given  for  the  American  flag, 
which  was  then  waving  at  the  gaff;  after  which  all 
hands  were  piped  down,  and  the  usual  duties  of  the 
vessel  were  resumed. 

Four  of  the  men  who  appeared  to  be  most  deeply 
implicated,  were  placed  in  irons  immediately  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  projected  mutiny;  but  the  others 


j suspected  to  be  concerned,  were  permitted  to  go  to 
1 duty  until  they  reached  this  port,  when  they  were  also 
ironed  and  sent  on  board  the  North  Carolina. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  men  and  boys 
now  confined  on  board  the  receiving  ship,  and  await- 
ing tlie  action  of  the  navy  department: 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  sail  maker’s  mate. 

Daniel  McKinley  landsman. 

Benjamin  F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman  (apprentice.) 

Alexander  McKee,  2d  class  apprentice. 

George  W.  Warner,  ordinary  seaman  (apprentice.) 

Chas.  G.  Golderman,  landsman  (apprentice.) 

Eugene  Sullivan,  1st  class  apprentice. 

George  Kneavaii,  landsman  (apprentice.) 

Richard  Hamilton,  1st  class  apprentice. 

Charles  Van  Velsor,  ordinary  seaman  (appYentiee.) 

Henry  Waltham,  (mulatto)  wardroom  steward. 

Edward  Gallia,  (mulatto)  steerage  cook. 

These  are  unquestionably  the  material  facts  at- 
tending this  attempt  to  seize  upon  a national  ship 
and  convert  her  into  a pirate,  and  the  consequent 
prompt  and  just  punishment  of  the  ringleaders. — 
What  adds  greatly  to  the  disgraceful  character  of 
this  dangerons  and  daring  attempt  to  obtain  possession 
of  a national  vessel,  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  ship  devised  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  project- 
ed mutiny;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  Spencer 
informed  Wales  that  he  had  a confederate  at  the  Isle  of 
Pines  where  the  Somers  had  not  been,  and 
chief  confederates,  Oromwei.l  and  Small,  shipped 
on  board  after  Spencer  had  joined,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  mutiny  was  arranged  in 
this  port. 

What  confirms  this  supposition  is  the  fact  now  as- 
certained, that  Spencer  declared  before  his  departure 
that  he  would  never  return  to  this  city,  and  on  the 
passage  out  assumed  to  be  able  to  tell  men’s  for- 
tunes, and  assured  his  fellow  midshipmen  in  the 
steerage  that  they  had  not  long  to  live!  words  which 
at  the  time  were  treated  as  badinage,  biff  which 
were  doubtless  based  upon  a knowledge  of  his  des- 
perate schemes. 

All  the  petty  officers  who  remained  true  to  their 
flag,  have  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary  manner; 
and  the  serjeant  of  marines,  whose  name  has  escap- 
ed us,  left  the  sick  report  on  the  day  the  mutiny 
was  discovered,  and  performed  his  duty  daily  until 
his  arrival  in  port,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  seriously  and  dangerously  ill. 

P.  S.  The  mutiny  we  believe,  was  discovered  to 
capt.  Mackenzie  on  the  29th  of  November,  and  the 
culprits  executed  on  the  1st  December.  Thjs  sad 
alternative,  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  was  expe- 
dited by  a movement  among  the  disaffected  which 
looked  like  an  attempt  at  rescue. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  officers  of  the  Somers 
when  she  sailed  from  (his  port: 

Commander — *Alexander  S.  Mackenzie. 

Lieutenant — *Guert  Gansevoort. 

Holing  master — *M.  C.  Perry. 

Purser — H.  M.  Heiskell. 

Assistant  surgeon — II.  W.  Lincock. 

.Midshipmen — Henry  Rogers,  Egbert  Thompson, 
Charles  W.  Haye3. 

Acting  midshipmen — A.  Deslande,  Ph.  Spencer,* 
*Jno.  Tillotson) 

Clerk — O.  H.  Perry. 

Purser's  steward — J.  VV.  Wales. 

The  N.  York  American  republishes  the  foregoing 
account,  and  adds  the  following: 

It  is  said  that  Spencer  asked  to  be  permitted  to  fire 
the  gun,  which  was  the  signal  for  execution — but 
when  the  trying  moment  came,  another  was  obliged 
to  fire  the  gun. 

The  effect  of  the  execution  was  instantaneous,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  the  commander’s  decision. 
From  a state  of  almost  open  mutiny  the  crew  were 
subdued  to  their  former  discipline,  and  every  tiling 
went  on  without  the  least  cause  for  alarm.  The  of- 
ficers kept  their  watches  completely  armed,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  brig  hfere,  four  of  the  crew  (who 
were  the  only  ones  brought  here  in  irons)  were  im- 
mediately transferred  to  the  North  Carolina,  and 
shortly  after  nine  more,  making  in  all  thirteen — of 
whom  eleven  were  apprentics — were  added  to  the 
number  confined. 

These  thirteen  with  the  three  executed,  are  all 
against  whom  complete  and  satisfactory  proof  could 
be  found,  but  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
crew  were  also  implicated,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt,  though  it  cannot  ha  so  clearly  established  as 
<vith  the  sixteen.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  hear 
more  when  the  details  which  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  are  made  public.  Sufficient  is  known 
already  to  establish  beyond  a question  the  necessity 
imperative  and  immediate,  however  dreadful,  of  th 
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course  pursued  by  commander  Mackenzie,  than 
whom,  a more  humane  conscientious  and  gallant 
officer  does  not  hold  a commission  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  For  three  days,  it  seems  to  have  been 
his  hope  to  be  spared  taking  the  lives  of  the  three 
prisoners,  but  when  it  became  clear  as  light  that  a 
rescue  was  in  agitation,  and  that  the  mutiny  was  still 
unsubdued,  it  was  his  duty  to  order  them  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  he  did  it. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  deep  sympathy  with  the 
friends  and  connections  of  those  executed — so  sud- 
den and  so  dreadful,  and  so  dishonoring  was  their 
taking  off — but  sympathy  not  certainly  unmingled 
with  admiration  is  due  to  commander  Mackenzie 
and  his  officers,  who  were  compelled  to  assume  so 
fearful  a responsibility,  and  steel  their  hearts  against 
all  the  natural  pleadings  in  favor  of  mercy  or  at  least 
delay. 

It  was  a noble  act  of  patriotic  self-devotion. 

Capt.  Mackenzie,  accompanied  by  all  his  officers 
and  crew,  attended  divine  service  yesterday  at  Brook- 
lyn, to  return  thanks  to  an  all-wise  providence  for 
their  escape  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed. 

It  seems  not  \v  ithout. connection  with  the  fact  that 
a confederate  offfthc  hh  of  Pines  was  referred  to  by 
the  mutineers,  to  notice  that  a rumor  was  circulated 
^If'MViek  or  two  ago  here,  of  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Somers.  This  may  have  been  designed  to  account 
for  her  non-appearance  in  case  the  mutineers  had 
been  successful. 

We  understand  writs  of  habeas  corpus  have  been 
sued  out  in  favor  of  some  of  the  men  in  confinement 
on  board  the  North  Carolina. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  following  are 
the  names  of  the  persons  confined  as  prisoners  be- 
longing to  the  brig  Somers,  now  on  board  the  North 
Carolina: 


Hoiv  long 
Where  in  ser- 

Names.  Age.  born.  vice.  Rate. 

Daniel  McKinley,  20  Boston  — Landsman 

Benjamin  F.  Green,  19  Portland  5 ys.  apprentice 
Charles  A.  Wilson.  22  N.  York  6 m.  sail  ni.  mate 
Alexander  McRea,  17  Ireland  6 m.  apprentice 
The  above  four  were  brought  home  in  irons  After 
the  brig  was  moored  off  the  navy  yard,  Brooklyn,  all 
hands  were  called  on  deck,  and  from  among  them  the 
following  persons  were  also  put  in  irons: 

Chas.  J.  Goldenham,  18  Boston  4y.  3m.  apprentice 
George  W.  Warner,  21  N.  York  5y.  do. 

Chas.  Van  Velzer,  18  do.  4y.  9m.  do. 

Richard  Hamilton,  17  Phila.  ly.  do. 

George  Kneavels,  17  N.  Haven 3y.  8m.  do. 

22  Malta  6m.  old  seaman 
17  Providence  15m.  apprentice 

23  N.  York  6y.  old  seaman 
The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  were 

hung  at  the  yard-arm  of  the  Somers: 

Philip  Spencer,  midshipman,  born  in  New  York; 
and  who  received  his  warrant  as  midshipman  on  No- 
vember 20,  1841.  Samuel  Cromwell,  boatswain’s 
mate,  aged  35,  of  N.  York;  Elijah  H.  Small,  seaman, 
aged  24,  native  of  Boston. 

Isle  of  Pines.  The  navy  department,  it  is  said, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  commander  McKenzie’s 
despatches,  ordered  a vessel  of  war  to  proceed  with 
all  despatch  from  Norfolk  to  this  Island — which  lies 
off  Cape  Antonio,  (Cuba)  in  latitude  21  31.  The 
Island  has  but  few  houses  on  it,  which  are  con- 
cealed in  bushes — is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
has  good  wells  of  water. 

[JY.  York  American,  Dec.  20. 


Edmund  Gallia, 
Eugene  Sullivan, 
Lie ii ij  Waltham, 


Court  of  Inquiry.  It  is  understood  that  a court 
of  inquiry,  composed  of  high  officers  of  the  navy, 
has  been  already  ordered  by  the  navy  department, 
1o  investigate  the  conduct  of  commander  A.  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  commanding  the  United  States  brig 
Somers,  in  the  very  trying  emergency  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  mutiny  on  board  that  vessel  on  her 
late  cruise. 

The  court  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen — 
Commodores  Stf.wart,  Jacob  Jones,  and  Dallas — 
with  judge  advocate  Ogden  PIoffman,  Esq.  of  New 
York. 
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[concluded  from  page  56.] 

Mr.  Webster  to  Captains  Bell  and  Paine. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  April  30,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  Your  experience  in  the  service  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  has  probably  enabled  you  to  give 
information  to  the  government  on  some  points  con- 
nected with  the  slave  trade  on  that  coast,  in  respect 
to  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge attainable  should  be  possessed.  These  parti- 
culars ares 


1.  The  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  along 
which  the -slave  trade  is  supposed  to  be  carried  or.; 
with  the  rivers,  creeks,  inlets,  bays,  harbors,  or  parts 
of  the  coast  to  which  it  is  understood  slave  sh:ps  most 
frequently  resort. 

2.  The  space  or  belt  along  the  shore  within  which 
cruisers  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

3.  The  general  course  of  proceeding  of  a slave 
ship,  after  leaving  Brazil  or  the  West  Indies  on  a 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa  for  slaves;  including 
her  manner  of  approach  to  the  shore,  her  previous 
bargain  or  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  slaves; 
the  time  of  her  usual  stay  on  or  near  the  coast,  and 
the  means  by  which  she  has  communication  with  per- 
sons on  land. 

4.  The  nature  of  the  stations  orbarracoons  in  which 
slaves  are  collected  on  shore  to  be  sold  to  the  traders; 
whether  usually  in  rivers,  creeks,  or  inlets,  or  on  or 
near  Ihe  open  shore. 

5.  The  usual  articles  of  equipment  and  prepara- 
tion, and  the  manner  of  fitting  up,  by  which  a vessel 
is  known  to  be  a slaver,  though  not  caught  with  slaves 
on  board. 

6.  The  utility  of  employing  vessels  of  different  na- 
tions to  cruise  together,  so  that  one  or  the  other 
might  have  a right  to  visit  and  search  every  vessel 
whicti  might  be  met  with  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, either  as  belonging  to  the  country  ol  the 
vessels  visiting  and  searching,  or  to  some  other  coun- 
try which  has,  by  treaty,  conceded  such  right  of  visi- 
tation and  search. 

7.  To  what  places  slaves  from  slave  ships  could  be 
most  conveniently  taken. 

8.  Finally,  what  number  of  vessels,  and  of  what 
size  and  description,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  put  an 
entire  end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  for  what  num- 
ber of  years  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  main- 
tain such  force  to  accomplish  that  purpose? 

You  will  please  to  add  such  observations  as  the 
state  of  your  knowledge  may  allow,  relative  to  the 
slave  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  I have 
the  honor  to  be  &c.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Captains  Bell  and  Paine,  U.  S.  navy. 

Commanders  Bell  and  Paine  to  the  secretary  of  slate. 

Washington  city,  May  10,  1842. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  in 
your  communication  of  the  30th  ultimo,  we  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the  following  statement: 

In  reply  to  the  first  particular,  viz:  “The  extent  of 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  along  which  the  slave 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  the  rivers, 
creeks,  inlets,  bays,  harbors,  or  parts  of  the  coast  to 
which  it  is  understood  slave  ships  most  frequently 
resort?” 

The  slave  trade  from  the  Western  Africa  to  Ame- 
rica is  carried  on  wholly  between  Senegal,  latitude 
sixteen  degrees  north,  longitude  sixteen  and  a half 
degrees  west,  and  Cape  Frio,  in  latitude  eighteen 
degrees  south,  longitude  twelve  degrees  east,  a space 
(following  the  windings  of  the  coast  at  the  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles)  of  more  than  3,600  miles. — 
There  are  scattered  along  the  coast  five  English,  four 
French,  five  American,  six  Portuguese,  six  or  eight 
Dutch,  and  four  or  five  Danish  settlements  besides 
many  which  have  been  abandoned  by  their  respective 
governments. 

These  settlements  are  generally  isolated;  many  of 
them  only  a fortress  without  any  town;  while  a few 
are  a cluster  of  villages  and  farms. 

The  British, French, ar.d  particularly  the  American 
settlements,  exercise  an  important  influence  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade. 

The  influence  of  the  Danes  and  Dutch  is  not  ma- 
terial. 

The  Portuguese  influence  is  supposed  to  favor 
the  continuance  of  the  trade,  except  the  coun- 
ter influence  of  the  British,  through  treaty  stipula- 
tions. 

North  of  the  Portuguese  cluster  of  settlements, 
of  which  Bissao  is  the  capital,  and  south  of  Ben- 
guela,  (also  Portuguese,)  there  is  believed  to  be  no 
probability  of  a revival  of  the  slave  trade  to  any  ex- 
tent. 

This  leaves  about  3,000  miles  of  coast  to  which  the 
trade  (principally  with  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  B.azil) 
is  limited. 

There  are  hundreds  of  trading  places  on  the  coast, 
calling  themselves  “factories,”  and  each  claiming 
the  protection  of  some  civilized  power.  Some  of 
these  were  the  sites  of  abandoned  colonies;  others 
have  been  established  by  trading  companies  or  indi- 
viduals. 

The  actual  jurisdiction  of  a tribe  on  the  coast  sel- 
| dom  exceeds  ten  miles,  though  these  small  tribes  are 


sometimes  more  or  less  perfect!''  associated  for  a 
greater  distance. 

Of  these  factories  and  tribes,  a few  have  never  been 
directly  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and  are  oppos- 
ed to  it;  but  the  great  preponderance  is  of  the  slave 
trading  interest. 

To  enumerate  the  rivers  and  inlets  of  this  coast 
would  not  convey  a just  idea  of  the  slave  country  or 
practices,  as  the  embarkation  often  takes  place  from 
the  beach  where  there  is  no  inlet;  but  we  will  state 
a few  of  the  most  noted. 

Commencing  at  Cape  Roxo,  in  latitude  twelve  de- 
grees thirty  min.  north,  and  running  down  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  river  Mellacoree,  in  latitude  nine  de- 
grees north,  the  slave  trade  is  more  or  less  car- 
ried on;  but  (in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of 
cruisers)  not  to  the  same  extent  it  was  a few  years  ago. 

Another  portion  of  the  coast,  from  the  limits  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  colony  to  Cape  Mount,  (a  space  includ- 
ing the  mouths  of  six  or  more  rivers,)  the  slave  trade 
is  extensively  prosecuted.  Here  commences  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  American  colonization  society, 
which  extends  to  Grand  Bassa.  There  are  several 
slave  stations  between  Grand  Bassa  and  Cape  Pal- 
mas. From  thence  eastwardly  to  Cape  Coast  castle, 
situated  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  we  believe 
there  are  no  slave  stations;  but  eastward  of  this,  and 
in  the  bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  along  the  whole 
coast,  (which  includes  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
Benin,  Formosa,  Nun,  old  and  new  Calabar,  Bonny, 
Camerons,  Gaboon,  and  Congo,)  with  few  exceptions, 
down  to  Benguela,  in  latitude  13  deg.  south,  the  slave 
trade  is  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent. 

2d.  “The  space  or  belt  along  the  shore,  within 
which  cruisers  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  vessels  engaged  in  the  traffic?” 

Men  of  war  should  always  cruise  as  near  the  shore 
as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  will  admit,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes.  Twenty  or 
thirty  miles  from  the  coast  there  are  continual  calms, 
where  vessels  are  subject  to  vexatious  delays;  besides 
which,  ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  keep  close  in 
with  the  land,  in  order  to  reach  their  places  of  desti- 
nation. 

3d.  “The  general  course  of  proceeding  of  a slave 
ship,  after  leaving  Brazil  or  the  West  Indies,  on  a 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  slaves,  including 
her  manner  of  approach  to  the  shore,  her  previous 
bargain  or  arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
the  time  of  her  usual  stay  on  or  near  the  coast,  and 
the  means  by  which  she  has  communication  with  per- 
sons on  land?” 

Vessels  bound  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  the 
West  Indies,  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  are  obliged,  in 
consequence  of  the  trade  winds,  to  run  north  as  far 
as  the  latitude  of  thirty  or  thirty-five,  to  get  into  the 
variable  winds;  thence  to  the  eastward,  until  they 
reach  the  longitude  of  Cape  Verd  Islands;  then  steer 
to  the  southward  to  their  port  of  destination;  and,  if 
bound  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
usually  make  the  land  near  Cape  Mount  or  Cape  Pal- 
mas. Vessels  from  Brazil  bound  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  run  south  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  thirty-five  degrees  soul h , and  make  up 
their  easting  in  the  southern  variables. 

Slave  vessels  are  generally  owned  or  chartered  by 
those  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  the  slave  estab- 
lishments on  the  coast  of  Africa,  w here  the  slaves 
are  collected  and  confined  in  barracoons  or  slave 
prisons,  ready  for  transhipment  the  moment  the  ves- 
sel arrives.  They  are  therefore  detained  but  a short 
time  after  arriving  at  their  place  of  destination.  In- 
stances have  come  to  our  notice  of  vessels  arriving  at 
the  slave  station  in  the  evening,  landing  their  cargo, 
taking  on  board  all  their  slaves,  arid  sailing  with  the 
land  breeze  the  following  morning. 

It  is  not  unusual,  however  for  vessels  unconnected 
with  any  particular  slave  establishment  to  make  their 
purchases  after  their  arrival.  If  any  delay  is  likely 
to. occur,  an  agent  is  landed,  and  the  vessel  stands  to 
sea,  and  remains  absent  for  as  long  a time  as  may  be 
thought  necessary  to  complete  their  arrangements. 
The  slavers  communicate  with  the  shore  either  with 
their  own  boats  or  boats  and  canoes  belonging  to  the 
Kroomen  in  the  employment  of  those  on  shore. 

4th.  “The  nature  of  the  stations  or  barracoons  in 
I which  slaves  are  collected  on  shore  to  be  sold  to  the 
: traders,  whether  usually  on  rivers,  creeks,  or  inlets, 
j or  on  or  near  the  open  shore?” 

| The  slave  stations  are  variously  situated;  some 
| near  the  mouth,  others  a considerable  distance  up  the 
: rivers,  and  mapy  directly  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
j barracoons  are  thatched  buildings,  made  sufficiently 
1 strong  to  secure  the  slaves,  and  enough  of  them  to 
: contain,  in  some  instances,  seyeral  thousands.  The 
slaves  are  collected  by  the  negro  chiefs  in  the  vici 
nity,  and  sold  to  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  stations, 
| where  they  are  kept  confined  until  an  opportunity  of- 
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fers  to  ship  them  off'.  Materials  of  all  kinds  neces- 
sary to  convert  a common  trader  into  a slave  ship 
are  kept  on  hand,  and  the  change  can  be  completed 
in  a few  hours.  A number  of  Kroomen  are  employ- 
ed, and  boats  and  canoes  ready  for  immediate  ser- 
vice. 

The  slave  stations  are  generally  fortified  with  can- 
non and  muskets  not  only  to  guard  against  a rising 
of  the  slaves,  but  to  protect  them  from  sudden  attacks 
of  the  natives  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  command  their 
respect. 

5th.  “The  usual  articles  of  equipment  and  prepa- 
ration, and  the  manner  of  fitting  up,  by  which  a ves- 
sel is  known  to  be  a slaver,  though  not  caught  with 
slaves  on  board?” 

Vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  are  either  fitted 
up  with  a slave  deck,  or  have  the  materials  on  board 
prepared  to  put  one  up  in  a few  hours.  Their  hatches 
instead  of  being  close,  as  is  usual  in  merchantmen, 
have  gratings:  they  are  supplied  with  boilers  suffici- 
ently large  to  cook  rice  or  farina  for  the  number  of 
slaves  they  expect  to  receive;  an  extra  number  of 
water  casks,  many  more  than  are  sufficient  for  a 
common  crew;  also  a number  of  shackles  to  secure 
their  slaves.  Most  of  these  articles,  however,  are 
concealed,  and  every  thing  is  done  to  disguise  the 
vessel. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  several  sets  of 
papers,  two  or  more  persons  representing  themselves 
as  captains  or  masters  of  the  vessel,  and  flags  of  all 
nations;  every  device  is  resorted  to  to  deceive,  should 
they  encounter  a cruiser, 

Some  are  armed  with  only  a few  muskets;  others 
have  a number  of  heavy  guns,  acccording  to  the  size 
of  the  vessel;  and  they  range  from  sixty  to  four  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  with  crews  from  ten  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  men. 

6th.  “The  utility  of  employing  vessels  of  different 
nations  to  cruise  together,  so  that  one  or  the  other 
might  have  a right  to  visit  and  search  every  vessel 
which  might  be  met  with  under  suspicious  circum 
stances,  either  as  belonging  to  the  country  of  the 
vessel  visiting  or  searching,  or  to  some  other  country 
which  has  by  treaty  conceded  such  right  of  visitation 
and  search?” 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a squadron  should  be  kept 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  co-operate  with  the  British 
or  other  nations  interested  in  stopping  the  slave  trade; 
and  that  the  most  efficient  mode  would  be  for  vessels 
to  cruise  in  couples,  one  of  each  nation. 

7th.  “To  what  places  slaves  taken  from  slave  ships 
on  the  coast  could  be  most  conveniently  taken?” 

If  captured  under  the  American  flag,  send  them  to 
Cape  Messurado,  Liberia,  or,  if  convenient,  to  such 
other  of  the  American  settlements  as  the  agent  of  the 
United  States  there  may  wish. 

8th.  “Finally,  what  number  of  vessels,  and  of  what 
size  and  description,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  put  an  en- 
tire end  to  the  traffic  in  slaves;  and  for  what  number 
of  years  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  maintain 
sucli  force  to  accomplish  that  purpose?”  adding  “such 
observations  as  the  state  of  your  knowledge  may 
allow,  relative  to  the  slave  trade  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.” 

As  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  coast  extends  to 
only  that  part  of  it  comprised  between  Cape  Verd 
and  Cape  Palmas,  it  is  difficult  to  slate  the  exact  force 
required  for  this  service;  not  less,  however,  than  the 
following  we  think  necessary: 

One  first  class  sloop  of  war. 

One  steamer  from  200  to  300  tons  burden. 

Two  (eight  or  ten  gun)  brigs  or  schooners. 

Ten  schooners  of  about  100  tons,  each  with  four 
guns. 

One  store-ship  of  from  250  to  300  tons. 

Ail  the  vessels  to  have  one-tenth  less  than  their 
complements  of  men,  to  be  filled  up  with  Kroomen 
on  their  arrival  on  the  coast. 

A steamer,  (to  be  fitted  up,  if  possible,  to  burn 
either  wood  or  coal,  as  circumstances  require,)  will 
be  essentially  necessary.  * 

That  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  from  which  slaves 
are  exported  is  subject  to  light  winds  and  calms.  A 
steamer  propelled  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour 
could  easily  overtake  the  fastest  sailing  vessels,  and 
would  be  a great  auxiliary  in  ascending  rivers  and 
towing  boats,  in  order  to  attack  slave  stations.  Less 
duty  is  performed  by  sailing  cruisers  on  this  coast 


In  connexion  with  this  subject  we'beg  leave  to  re- 
mark that  the  American  fair  trader  is  sometimes  ob- 
structed in  the  most  vexatious  manner  by  armed 
British  merchantmen,  sustained  by  British  cruisers. 
This  arises  from  the  practice  which  exists  with  the 
commanders  of  single  cruisers,  the  agents  of  trad- 
ing companies,  the  masters  of  merchantmen,  and 
others,  making  agreements,  treaties,  or,  as  the  ex- 
pression there  is,  “books,”  securing  to  themselves 
the  exclusive  trade  with  the  tribe  or  district.  A 
late  instance  of  this  unreasonable,  and  probably  un- 
authorised, spiriL  of  monopoly,  has  come  to  our  no- 
tice near  Cape  Mount,  where  the  native  chief  was 
induced  to  believe  that  he  could  not  make  a treaty 
with  the  American  colonists  because  he  had  made 
one  with  the  commander  of  a British  cruiser. 

The  same  commander,  it  is  asserted,  has  also 
threatened  the  governor  of  the  colony  at  Monrovia 
that  he  will  make  reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  for  exercising  the  usual  jurisdiction  at  Bassa 
Cove,  only  two  or  three  miles  from  their  town  of 
Bassa  and  Edina. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  commanders  of  British 
cruisers  authorises  us  to  say  that  their  conduct  is  not 
usually  thus  unfriendly;  but  many  instances  show  the 
propriety  of  guarding  the  interests  of  the  fair  deal- 
er, who  is  generally  opposed  to  the  slave  trade. 

R.especting  these  treaties  or  agreements  with  the 
tribes,  we  think  that  only  (ho  commanders  of  squad- 
rons or  governors  of  colonics  should  bo  permitted  to 
make  them;  and  with  those  over  whom  their  govern- 
ment cannot  reasonably  claim  jurisdiction,  treaties 
should  not  be  made  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mer- 
cantile powers  trading  on  the  coast,  as  has  some- 
times been  done;  and  aii  treaties  should  contain  a 
prohibition  of  the  slave  trade.  Commanders  of 
squadrons  and  governors  of  colonies  should  be  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  seize  every  opportunity,  and 
make  use  of  all  honorable  moans,  of  inducing  the 
native  tribes,  and  particularly  the  emperor  of  Ash- 
antee,  the  empress  or  potentate  at  Loango,  and  other 
powerful  nations,  to  enter  into  agreements  to  put  a 
stop,  as  far  as  their  influence  extends,  to  the  traffic; 
to  seize  and  send  home  for  trial  all  foreigners  found 
on  the  coast  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  whether  be- 
longing to  vessels  or  residing  on  the  coast,  (for 
should  these  persons  be  permitted  to  remain,  even 
after  their  slave  stations  are  destroyed,  they  will 
erect  others  at  points  probably  less  assailable);  and 
should  be  enjoined  to  extend  their  protection  to  fair 
traders,  though  not  of  their  own  nation. 

Commanders  of  squadrons  and  governors  should 
be  directed  to  destroy  all  slave  factories  within  the 
reach  of  the  force  employed;  and  to  proclaim  to  the 
tribes  in  the  vicinity,  they  must  not  be  renewed,  on 
pain  of  having  their  villages  also  destroyed. 

We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  details  respect- 
ing the  slave  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Alrica. 
No  instance  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  American  flag  there.  From  the  best  infor- 
mation we  can  obtain,  it  seems  that  a large  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Portuguese  colonies,  the  Arab  chiefs, 
and  negro  tribes.  Their  greatest  markets  are  the 
Mahometan  countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  and 
Persian,;  Gulf,  the  Portuguese  East  India  colonies, 
Bombay,  and  perhaps  other  British  possessions  in 
the  East  Judies.  This  part  of  the  trade  is  probably 
in  the  hands  of  the  Arabian  vessels.  Many  are  also 
shipped  to  Brazil,  and  some  perhaps  find  their  way 
to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark that  the  field  of  operations  to  carry  on  the 
slave  trade  is  so  extensive,  the  profits  so  great,  and 
the  obstacles  in  the  path  so  many,  so  various,  so  dif- 
ficult, that  every  means  should  be  used  by  civilized 


“On  finding,  however,”  says  Mr.  Dawson,  writing 
lo  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer,  “lately,  that  there 
was  some  feeling  in  this  neighborhood  favorable  to 
Ihe  plan,  and  that  persons  seeking  for  signatures  to 
a memorial  to  congress  in  its  favor  have  stated  to 
those  democrats  whose  names  were  asked  for,  that 
the  plan  was  such  an  one  as  would  be  approved  of 
by  general  Jackson,  and  being  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  the  plan  was  one  to  which  that  worthy 
patriot  was  and  is  opposed,  I wrote  lo  him  for  his 
permission  to  publish  his  letter  of  last  year,  to  which 
1 have  received  a reply,  consenting  to  the  publication 
of  his  letter.  And  considering  it  highly  important 

that  the  democrats  of  Hamilton  county  should  be  in 

possession  ol  the  general’s  sentiments  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.,  I have  to  request  of  you  the  lavor  of 
giving  publicity  to  the  correspondence  in  yourpaper, 
and  therefore  propose  publishing  the  latest  letter  from 
the  general  on  the  subject. 

THE  LETTER. 

Hermitage,  Nov.  24,  1842. 

Mi  Dear.. Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  has 
just  been  received,' hi  which  you  ask  permission  to 
publish  my  letter,  or  extracts  from  it,  to  which  you 
"" 1 ' ” I have  no  copy  of  that  fetter,  and  when  writ- 


,.  ' , , • i , i . i ,T  ..  , i me  uiuuimg  dnu  uiuuiniiiig  masses:  i nen  the 

nations,  and  parl.culany  by  tae  United  States  and  j s between  the  merchant  and  the  laborer  w 
Great  Britain,,  to  effect  the  object;  and  we  do -no  t in  ; sPeci  e,  and  the  merchant  by  making  a dc 
believe  tnat  any  material  good  can  result  without  i n i-,in  «n  anv  nrthJ &V.  “r- 


ny  material  good 
an  earnest  and  cordial  co-operation.  We  have  the  | 
honor  to  be,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants, CHARLES  II.  BELL, 

JOHN  S.  PAINE, 
Commanders  U.  States  navy 
Hen.  Daniel  Webster,  sec'y  of  state,  Washington, 
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GENERAL  JACKSON. 

A correspondence  is  published  in  the  Ohio  papers 


refer. 

ten,  had  no  idea  of  its  being  publisheop’Mid-ss  _ 
wrote  it  in  haste,  there  may  be  errors  both  in  gram- 
mar and  spelling, -which  may  need  correction;  still, 
as  you  say  it  may  be  useful  for  information  to  the 
public,  having  the  greatest  cov/donce  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  permission  you  ask  i^ireely  given  to  you. 

I never  quit  to  paper  any  thing  but  what  are  my  ma- 
tured opinions. 

As  to  the  allusions  made  to  my  message  to  con- 
gress, had  I strength,  I would  give  you  the  full  out- 
lines of  that  project,  if  congress  had  made  the  call 
on  me.  But  why  the  call  was  not  made  upon  me, 
congress  was  well  aware  of  my  opinion  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  congress  in  their  legislation  for 
the  district  and  the  states  with  regard  to  chartering 
banks.  I will  give  you  a concise  and  hasty  view  of 
that  opinion.  That  the  power  of  congress  over  the 
district  was  equal  to  that  of  the  states  over  their  re- 
spective limits,  and  that  neither  had  the  constitution- 
al power  to  charter  banks  of  paper  issues — that  the 
only  power  in  this  respect  was  to  charter  banks  based 
upon  a specie  basis,  and  of  deposits  and  exchange. 
The  states  having  resigned  to  the  general  govern- 
ment the  sovereign  power  to  coin  money,  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  &c.  and  prohibited  themselves 
from  issuing  bills  of  credit,  or  to  make  any  thing  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts  but  gold  and  silver  coin, 
hence  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  contained  no 
power  to  charter  batiks  with  power  to  issue  bills  of 
credit.  I ask,  what  is  a bank  bill  but  a bill  of  cre- 
dit? The  charter  allows  them  to  issue  three  dollars 
in  paper  for  one  of  specie;  three  five  dollar  bills  are 
issued:  I go  to  the  bank  with  one  of  them;  I draw 
out  five  dollars  in  specie;  I ask  what  the  other  two 
fives  represent?  They  answer,  nothing  but  credit. 
These  were  well  known  by  congress  to  be  my  opin- 
ions, therefore  my  project  was  not  called  for.  Many 
committees  representing  banks  called  upon  me 
whilst  in  the  executive  chair  to  know  if  I would  not 
approve  a charter  upon  other  terms  than  based  upon 
a specie  basis.  My  answer  already  was,  that  I would 
approve  no  charter;  therefore  none  was  presented  to 
me. 

I am  and  'ever  have  been  opposed  to  ail  kind  of 
government  paper  currency,  let  it  be  derived  from 
exchequer  or  otherwise.  If  the  paper  is  the  real  re- 
presentative of  specie,  why  not  pay  the  debts  in 
specie,  and  let  the  specie  circulate  ‘in  the  hands  of 
the  laboring  and  producing  classes?  Then  the  deal- 

ill  be 

, ^ deposite 

can  get  a bill  on  any  part  of  the  union.  Where,  then, 
is  the  use  of  a paper  currency?  Neither  the  mer- 
chant nor  laborer  wants  it.  The  merchant  wants  a 
biii — not  a bank  or  exchequer  bill — but  upon  a bank- 
er where  he  lays  in  his  goods — as  in  Germany. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  ever  attempted 
to  be  imposed  upon  a people  that  there  is  not  specie 
enough  in  the  world  to  answer  all  the  necessary 
wants  of  the  community.  Look  at  Cuba!  There  ia 
no  paper  there.  Shut  out  from  circulation  all  paper 
and  specie  will  flow  in  upon  us  as  a tide;  but  never 
will  flow  to  any  country  that  has  a paper  currency 


than  on  any  other  we  are  acquainted  with,  from  the  J between  ex-president  Jackson  and  his  ancient  friend  ; which  will  always  depreciate.  A national  paper 
reasons  just  stated;  and  the  importance  of  steam  ves-  i Moses  Dawson,  esq.  on  the  subject  of  the  exchequer.  | currency  is  a great  curse  to  any  people,  and  a par- 

| This  correspondence,  is  not  of  late  date.  It  was  com-  j licular  curse  to  the  labor  of  a country",  f " ' 


sels  is  much  increased  by  this  difficulty. 
Wc  cannot  state  confidently  how  Ion 


such  force  : menecd  in  1841,  soon  after  Mr.  Tyler’s  plan  of  fi-  j ciation  always  falls  upon  the 


would  be  necessary;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  ; nance  was  published  in  his  message.  But  Mr.  Daw- 
three  years  the  trade  would  be  so  far  destroyed  as  to  ! son  lately  wrote  to  the  general  for  permission  to  pub- 
enable  the  United  Slates  to  withdraw  a greater  part  lish  that  correspondence  now,  in  order,  it  is  suppos- 
wlffle  a small  force  of  observation  would  be  neces-  ed,  to  change  any  impressions  it  may  have  created 
sary  until  the  natives  had  become  accustomed  to  \ favorable  to  the  exchequer,  and  stop  those  of  his 
other  occupations,  and  lost  all  hope  of  again  engag- j own  party  from  signing  memorials  in  behalf  of  that 
ing  in  the  traffic.  1 project. 


ntry,  for  its  depre- 
laborer. But  with  these 
I am  greatly 


lints  1 must  close,  being  exhausted, 
debilitated,  and  remain  /our  friend. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Mosses  Dawsox,  esq. 

The  National  Intelligencer  on  inserting  the  above 
says:  “Comment  upon  this  let'ter  is  unnecessary.  It 
is  a pity  it  was  written,  or  bojng  written,  that  it 
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V,  as  published.  It  leaves  us  wholly  at  fault  as  to  the 
financial  plan  which  the  genera:  said  he  was  ready, 
to  give,  if  called  upon  by  congress,  and,  in  asserting 

ultra  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  resorts 
to  arguments,  or  assertions  rather,  which  have  been 
refuted  over  and  over  again,  and  which  business 
men  on  all  sides  know  to  be  incorrect.  It  is,  in  short, 
just  such  a letter  as  a discreet  friend  would  be  sorry 
to  read,  and  an  angry  opponent  rejoice  to  behold.— 
We  regret  that  a mere  partizan  zeal  has  brought  it 
to  light,  and  we  place  it  upon  record,  rather  as 
chronicling  the  present  opinions  of  politicians  at 
home  than  as  uttering  sentiments  that  at  all  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Gen.  Jackson  in  his  pal- 
mier days. 


RAIL  ROADS  AND  CANALS. 


RAILROADS  FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO 
THE  TENNESSEE  RIVER.  Several  important 
rail  roads  are  now  in  progress  in  the  states  of  Geor- 
gia and  Tennessee,  which,  when  completed,  will 
form  a line  of  communication  between  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Knoxville,  on  the 
Tennessee  river.  A brief  notice  of  these  rail  roads 
will  be  interesting-  cCrffiany  readers. 

— Irnl  rail  road  of  Georgia  extends  from 
Savannah  to  Macon,  Georgia,  190  miles,  of  which  152 
miles  are  completed  and  now  in  operation;  the  re- 
mainder is  under  contract  to  be  finished  by  the  1st  of 
July  next.  The  amount  expended  so  far  is  $2,275,- 
22S  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $3,000,- 
000’  with  banking  powers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stock  is  owned  in  Savannah  and  its  vicinity,  being 
held  mostly  in  very  small  sums.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  November,  1836,  with  a force  of 
about  1000  men.  During  the  past  summer  the  ope- 
ratives on  the  road  have  suffered  much  with  fever, 
particularly  those  employed  in  the  swamp,  near  the 
Oconee  river,  below  Milledgeville.  The  swamp  is 
crossed  by  a trestle  bridge,  17  feet  high  and  2t  miles 
in  length.  It  is  about  two  years  since  it  was  put  un- 
der contract.  The  grading  of  the  road  on  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  line  comprehends  a succession  of 
heai  y cuttings  and  embankments.  The  heaviest  and 
most  costly  portions  of  the  work  are  completed. 

The  total  receipts  on  this  rail  road,  for  the  year 
ending  31st  October  last,  were  as  follows: 

For  freight,  $91,456 

“ passengers,  30,167 

“ JJ.  S.  mail,  11.912 


Expenses, 


133,535 

70,754 


Georgia  roil  road , 104;  Augusta  to  Charleston,  by  the 
So  uth  Carolina  rail  road , 136  miles.  Total  from  Knox- 
ville to  Charleston,  527j  miles.  The  distance  from 
Washington  city  to  Knoxville  is  stated  at  516  miles; 
from  Baltimore,  through  Virginia,  about  520;  from 
Petersburg!:,  Virginia,  via  Raleigh,  N.  C 524  miles — 
(a  remarkable  similarity  of  distances,  and  comparing 
nearly  with  the  distance  from  New  York  or  Boston 
to  Lake  Erie.) 

The  chain  of  rail  roads  we  have  described,  extends 
for  about  half  the  distance  through  a romantic  and 
healthy  mountain  region,  having,  however,  no  tun- 
nels or  inclined  planes  on  the  route,  and  none  of  the 
grades  exceeding  30  feet  lo  the  mile.  By  this  route, 
when  completed  goods  may  be  sent  from  New  York, 
or  other  Atlantic  parts,  via  Savannah,  in  ten  or 
twelve  days,  to  the  remotest  sequestered  counties  of 
East  Tennessee,  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  cwt.  This  re- 
gion of  country  has  heretofore  depended  on  supplies 
by  wagons,  from  Baltimore  or  Richmond. — N.  York 
Express. 

From  the  North  American. 

THE  RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS  OF  ENG- 
LAND. It  would  appear,  from  their  own  account 
of  the  matter,  that  the  capitalists  of  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country  have  been  some- 
what disappointed  in  the  practical  result  of  many  of 
their  splendid  works  of  internal  improvement;  nor 
have  they,  in  that  country,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  extensive  commerce,  dense  population,  low  wa- 
ges, &c.  been  able  to  transport,  even  on  their  best 
lines,  either  passengers  or  freight,  at  so  low  rates 
as  was  at  first  generally  anticipated. 

By  a circular  issued  from  one  of  their  leading  con- 
cerns, “T/ie  Grand  Junction  Railway,'1'’  on  which  a 
heavy  business  is  done  each  way  ( this  is  material ) the 
following  is  announced: 

Low  rates  of  carriage  on  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
way between  Liverpool  or  Manchester  and  Bir- 
mingham and  through  to  London: 

1st  class — Flour,  grain,  iron,  (common,)  lead, 

&c.  15s. — 55s.  per  ton;  in  currrency,  - $12  22 
2d  class — Ale  and  porter,  chains,  nails,  oil, 

and  tallow,  17s.  6d. — 57s.  6d.  per  ton,  12  78 
3d  class — Dry  saltery,  cider,  raw  sugar,  earth- 
enware, soap,  20s  — 60s.  per  ton,  - 13  33 

4th  class — Packs  and  cases  of  drapers’  goods, 

groceries,  hardware,  25s  — 65s.  per  ton,  14  14 
5th  class — Glass,  eggs,  drugs,  stationery,  and 

haberdashery,  30s. — 70s.  per  ton,  - 15  55 

6th  class — Ripe  fruit  in  boxes,  luggage,  silks, 

tubes,  &c.  40s. — 80s.  per  ton,  - - 17  78 

7th  class — Feathers,  hats,  furniture,  and  mil- 
linery, 60s. — 100s.  per  ton,  - - 22  22 


Nett  profit,  $62,781 

This  sum  amounts  to  about  five  per  cent,  on  the 
ranital  expended  on  the  portion  of  the  road  in  actual 
use  To  this  may  be  added  $10,000  for  transporta- 
tion of  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  road. 
The  engineer  calculates  that  the  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  road  will  require  renewal  once  in 

Sl%(\°The  Monroe  rail  road  extends  from  Macon  to 
Whitehall,  in  Dekalb  county,  about  8 miles  east  of 
the  Chatahoochee  river;  total  length  101  miles.  It 
was  begun  in  1836,  and  is  to  be  completed  and  in 
operation  bv  the  4th  July  next. 

3 The  Western  and  Atlantic  rail  road  is  a state 
•work  and  will  be  118  miles  in  length,  from  White- 
hall as  above,  to  Ross’s  landing  on  the  Tennessee 
river  near  the  Georgia  and  Tennessee  state  line.  It 
was  commenced  early  in  1839,  and  52  miles  will  be 
in  operation  by  the  4th  July  next,  making  in  all  a 
distance  of  three  hundred  and  forty-three  miles  of  con- 
tinuous rail  road  from  the  city  of  Savannah,  com- 
pleted at  that  time. 

^ 4 The  Biwasse  rail  road,  94|  miles  in  length,  from 

Knoxville,  East  Tennessee,  to  the  Georgia  state  line, 
where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  rail 
ro-d  last  mentioned.  It  is  proposed  to  use  cast  iron 
rafls  on  this  road.  English  rolled  rail  road  iron 
would  cost,  delivered  along  the  line  of  the  road,  $110 
r ton,  (owing  to  the  great  expense  of  land  trans- 
portation on  common  roads;)  nor  can  they  obtain 
lower  bids  from  Tennessee  iron  masters,  for  rolled 
• n This  rail  road  has  been  several  years  in  pro- 
gress and  will  probably  soon  be  completed;  Knox- 
'lle  is  on  the  Holston,  a branch  of  the  Tennessee 
river  which  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  this  place. 
The  valley  of  the  Tennessee  embraces  a superficies 
of  41,000  square  miles.  . . , 

'the  length  of  rail  road  communication  between 
Knoxville  and  Savannah,  will  be  503|  miles,  viz: 
H'wasse  rail  road,  94  j;  Western  and  Atlantic,  118;  Mon- 
Central,  190  miles.  The  distance  to  Charles- 
roe’  « will  be  rather  more,  viz:  Hnoasse,  94^; 
Wf  stern  and  Atlantic,  118.  From  Whitehall  to  Madi- 
son Geprgia,  about  75,  Madison  to  Augusta,  by  the 


Which  aggregate  amount,  divided  hy  7 108  32 

gives  the  average  cost  of  carrying  from  Liverpool  or 
Manchester  to  London  (210  miles)  $15  47j  per  ton; 
the  lowest  rate  $12  22,  for  that  distance,  being  at  the 
rate  of  $5  82  per  ton  for  100  miles.  Nor  does  there 
appear  any  thing  very  flattering  in  the  present  mar- 
ket value  of  many  of  the  English  corporation  stocks. 

By  a careful  examination  of  “Herapath’s  Railway 
Magazine,  Commercial  Journal,  and  Scientific  Re- 
view,” of  October  1,  1842,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
present  average  value  of  all  the  railways  in  Great 
Britain  is  below  their  actual  cost;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  are  under  par;  many  of 
them  pay  their  owners  nothing. 

From  the  same  well  accredited  authority  it  ap- 
pears that  6 out  of  the  33  canals  (distinctly)  report- 
ed, are  also  below  par,  although  the  aggregate  mar- 
ket value  of  all  the  canals  in  England  taken  togeth- 
er, is  something  more  than  double  their  original  cost. 

Three  of  the  leading  railways  communicating 
with  the  most  important  commercial  cities  in  the 
kingdom  are  worth,  at  the  present  time,  double  their 
actual  cost. 

London  and  Birmingham,  112j  miles  in  length, 
carrying  a vast  number  of  passengers  each  way,  par 
value  .£100 — paid  in  £90 — now  sells  for  £183  per 
share. 

Stockton  and  Darlington,  43j  miles,  cost  £100, 
sells  for  £255  per  share. 

Ballochney,  4 miles  long,  cost  £25,  sells  for  £80 
per  share. 

The  present  value  given  by  this  same  “Railway 
Journal”  of  16  out  of  the  33  canals  reported,  is  as 


follows,  viz: 

Per  share. 

Barnsley  canal  cost  £100, 

now  sells  for 

£230 

Birmingham  do.  £8  15s.  for  1-16  of  a 

share. 

» 

present  value  thereof 

- 

- 

180 

Coventry  do.  100  pr  sh.  present  price  310 

Cromlbrddo.  100 

do 

do 

320 

Erewash  do.  100 

do 

do 

715 

Leeds  & Liverpool  do  100 

do 

do 

670 

Loughborough  do.  142  15s.  do 

do 

1320 

Monmouthshire  do.  100 

do 

do 

200 

Mersey  & Irwell  do.  100 

do 

do 

540 

Neath  do. 

100 

do 

do 

365 

Oxford  do. 

100 

do 

do 

540 

Shrewsbury  do. 

125 

do 

do 

288 

Stourbridge  do. 

J45 

do 

do 

396 

Stroud  water  do. 

150 

do 

do 

490 

Swansea  do. 

100 

do 

do 

240 

Trent  & Mersey  do. 

50 

do 

do 

495 

I have  also  before  me  another  respectable  periodi- 
cal, “The  London  Stock  and  Share  List,”  of  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  which  cites  nearly  all  the  stocks  re- 
ferred to  in  this'  communication,  and,  by  a careful 
comparison  of  the  two  reports,  published  about  thir- 
teen months  apart,  we  find  that  few  of  those  highly 
important  public  improvements  maintain,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  prices  at  which  they  were  then  (thir- 
teen months  ago)  quoted. # 

Of  the  fifty  railways  reported  by  “F.  A.  Help’s 
Share  List,”  in  1841,  but  few  have  advanced  in  va- 
lue— 27  have  fallen  considerably — 11  to  below  one- 
half  their  cost. 

Of  the  32  canals  reported  by  both  these  authori- 
ties, 17  have  fallen  somewhat;  6 of  them  to  below 
par;  15  have  held  their  own,  and  advanced;  2 or  3 
have  nearly  doubled  in  value  within  that  time. 

INVESTIGATOR. 

Philadelphia,  12 th  month  10,1842. 

I.  ■■■■im  inm«  w.  I II  . I I SgMBBjgjat 

INVENTIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 


LARD  OIL  AND  LARD  CANDLES. 

Few  discoveries  have  been  more  rapidly  brought 
into  use  than  that  of  the  oil  extracted  from  lard. — 
Candles  manufactured  from  a part  of  the  same  ma- 
teria) are  pronounced  equal  to  spermaceti  candles. — 
We  have  been  anxious  to  learn  the  process.  The 
following  is  the  first  satisfactory  account  of  it  we 
have  met  with: 

A patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
of  New  Fork.  The  substance  of  his  process  is  as 
follows:  Boil  the  lard,  either  by  fire  directly  applied 

to  the  kettle,  or  by  steam.  When  the  latter  is  employ- 
ed, he  uses  a steam  tube  to  descend  from  a steam 
boiler  into  the  vessel,  and  coiled  round  on  the  bottom 
so  as  to  present  a large  heating  surface  to  the  lard; 
provision  being  made  to  carry  otfthe  water  and  waste 
steam.  It  is  usual  to  perforate  the  tube  with  numer- 
ous holes  along  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
submerged  below  the  lard,  thus  allowing  ihe  whole  of 
the  steam  to  pass  into  and  through  the  lard.  To 
operate  with  advantage,  the  vessel  should  be  of  con- 
siderable capacity — holding  (say)  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  barrels.  The  length  of  boiling  will  of  course 
vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  lard.  That 
which  is  fresh  may  notrequire  to  be  boiled  more  than 
five  or  six  hours,  while  that  which  has  been  long 
kept  may  require  twelve  hours.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  perfection  of  the  separation  of  the 
stearin  and  eleain,  (or  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the 
fat)  that  the  boiling  should  be  continued  fora  consid- 
erable period. 

Alcohol  is  employed,  mixed  with  the  lard  in  the 
boiler,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operation. — 
When  the  lard  is  sufficiently  fluid,  gradually  pour 
and  stir  into  it  about  one  gallon  of  alcohol  to  every 
eighty  gallons  of  lard,  taking  care  to  incorporate 
them  as  intimately  as  possible;  and  this  will  cause  a 
perfect  separation  between  the  stearin  and  eleain 
from  each  other,  by  the  spontaneous  granulation  of 
the  former,  which  takes  place  when  the  boiled  lard 
is  allowed  to  cool  in  a state  of  rest.  Camphor  is 
sometimes  combined  with  alcohol,  dissolving  about 
one-fourth  of  a pound  in  each  gallon  of  alcohol; 
which  not  only  gives  it  an  agreeable  odor,  but  ap- 
pears to-operate  with  the  alcohol  in  effecting  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

After  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  a suffici- 
ent length  of  time,  the  fire  is  withdrawn,  or  the 
steam  cut  off,  and  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  suffici- 
ently to  be  ladled  or  drawn  oft  into  hogsheads  or  oth- 
er suitable  coolers,  when  it  is  to  be  left  at  perfect 
rest,  to  cool  down  and  acquire  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere;  and  as  the  cooling  proceeds, 
the  granulation  will  take  place,  and  become  perfect. 
The  material  is  then  to  be  put  into  bags,  and  pressed 
moderately  under  any  suitable  press,  which  will 
cause  the  eleain  to  flow  out  in  a stale  of  great  purity, 
there  not  being  contained  in  it  any  perceivable  por- 
tion of  stearin;  and  this  practice  is  to  be  continued 
until  the  stearin  is  as  dry  as  it  can  be  made  in  this 
way.  . 

The  stearin  is  then,  by  a very  simple  process, 
which  we  have  not  space  to  give  at  present,  prepar- 
ed to  be  made  into  candles,  the  eleain  being  ready  for 
use  as  oil. 

We  have  seen  tliese  preparations,  and  they  are  ful- 
ly equal  to  sperm  oil  and  candles,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  The  oil  is  sold  at  75  cents  per  gallon,  and 

* Quesiion.— What  description  of  slocks  have  so  well 
sustained  their  value  durisg  the  same  period?— ed.  keg. 
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gives  a beautiful  clear  light,  and  emits  neither  smoke 
nor  smell  while  burning.  The  candles  a Isd  burn  as 
well  as  the  best  sperm.  There  are  three  largo  man- 
ufactories of  oil  and  candles,  we  believe,  at  Cincinna- 
ti, and  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  at  New  York; 
and  the  demand  for  oil  as  yet  exceeds  the  supply. — 
This  will  enable  the  farmer  to  dispose  of  his  pork 
without  difficulty,  and  we  imagine  the  fears  of  some 
that  there  will  be  no  market  for  corn,  because  of  the 
overthrow  of  distilleries  by  the  Washingtonians,  will 
be  groundless.  A kind  and  merciful  providence  has 
provided  ways  enough  in  which  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  may  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

[N.  Y.  Farmer. 

TYPE  SETTING  MACHINE.  It  is  a fact  worthy 
of  notice,  that  notwithstanding  improvements  in  print- 
ing have  .apparently  kept  pace  with  other  improve- 
ments of  the  age;  yet  those  improvements  have  been 
directed  mainly  in  respect  of  the  press — to  multiplying 
copies  with  great  rapidity.  In  that  department,  vast 
improvements  indeed,  have  been  achieved;  but  in 
the  more  experienced  process  of  composition , (setting 
the  type,)  in  which  much  the  greatest  number  of 
workmen  are  employed,  the  art  has  remained  sta- 
tionary almost  ever  since  printing  was  invented. — 
Occasionally  we  have  had  startling  announcements 
of  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  tedious  operation. 
A Yankee  in  England  some  time  since  announced 
that  he  had  found  out  how  to  work  it  out  by  ma- 
chinery— but  he  failed,  we  presume,  for  We  heard 
nothing  of  it  until  within  a few  weeks  past  the  an- 
nouncement is  made  in  such  form  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  fact,  that  machines  are  constructing,— 
nay,  have  been  in  successful  operation,  by  which 
types  can  be  set  vastly  faster  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore been,  and  at  a less  expense.  When  the  appa- 
ratus shall  have  been  perfected  and  simplified,  as  it 
no  doubt  upon  experience  will  be  found  susceptible 
of,  the  invention  will  be  a most  important  one. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  contains  engravings 
and  descriptions  of  both  the  composing  and  the  dis- 
tributing machine.  The  compositor  would  he  mis- 
taken for  a man  seated  at  an  organised  piano,  each 
small  perpendicular  pipe  of  which  contains  a letter 
of  type  piled  one  over  another  in  due  form — his  copy 
is  before  him  in  place  of  a music  hook.  Those  pipes 
or  tubes  in  the  distributing  machine  lie  horizontally 
instead  of  perpendicularly  before  him.  We  extract 
the  following  from  the  description.  It  seems  that 
there  are  competitors  for  improvements  already: 

‘In  one  of  our  early  numbers  was  given  an  account 
of  a new  mode  composing  types,  the  invention  of 
Messrs.  Young  and  Delcambre.  We  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  two  views,  one  of  a composing 
and  the  other  of  a distributing  machine,  both  invent- 
ed by  captain  Rosenborg,  and  certainly  superior,  in 
every  way  to  any  previous  ones. 

‘The  setting  up  of  the  types,  which  Messrs.  Young 
and  Delcambre  were  able  to  do  al  the  rate  of  6 000 
an  hour,  captain  Rosenborg  states  tie  can  do  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  10,800;  and  the  distribution  of  the 
types,  which,  under  Messrs  Young  and  Delcatnbre’s 
arrangement  furnishes  occupation  for  four  hands 
(boys  ) captain  Rosenborg  does  by  means  of  one.  with 
the  aid  of  machinery. 

‘The  mode  of  working  with  the  machine  is  as  fol- 
lows:— The  chief  compositor,  who  sits  at  the  front  of 
the  macnine,  having  his  copy  before  him,  performs 
upon  the  keys  as  he  reads.  By  the  action  of  the  keys, 
the  corresponding  letters  are  forced  out  from  their 
respective  copartments,  and  are  laid  down  upon  an 
endless  belt  or  chain,  which  is  constantly  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  machine,  from  the  right 
towards  the  left.  By  the  mution  of  this  chain,  the 
types,  when  liberated  and  placed  upon  it,  are  very 
quickly  conveyed  into  the  receiver,  where,  by  the 
action  of  a small  eccentric,  which  is  revolving  at  a 
considerable  speed,  the  types  are  deposited  horizon- 
tally one  above  the  other,  in  the  same  order  as  the 
keys  are  performed  upon,  and  are  thus  formed  into 
lines,  the  lines  being  supported  by  a T shaped  slider, 
which  is  made  to  recede  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
types  accumulate  upon  it.  As  each  line  is  complet- 
ed, (of  which  the  compositor  is  informed  by  a dial, 
and  warned  by  the  bell,)  the  compositor  takes  hold 
of  a small  winch  by  his  left  hand,  by  turning  which, 
the  line  thus  completed  is  lowered  to  the  bottom  of 
the  receiver,  while,  by  moving  with  his  hand  a lever, 
the  line  is  removed  from  the  receiver  into  the  justify- 
ing stick.  The  time  consumed  is  tins  operation  is 
less  than  a second.  As  soon  as  the  line  is  removed 
into  the  justifying  stick,  the  assistant  compositor  de- 
taches with  his  left  hand  the  upper  end  of  that  stick, 
the  end  being  moveable  upon  a fulcrum,  and  having 
lowered  it  into  a horizontal  position,  he  reads  the  line, 
the  types  standing  now  in  a vertical  position.  Having 
corrected  such  faults  as  may  have  occurred  duringthe 
composition,  he,  by  removing  a slider,  which  consti- 
tutes the  bottom  of  the  justifying  slick,  causes  the 


line  of  type  to  drop  at  once  from  the  stick  into  galley, 
where  he  spaces  it  out. 

The  principal  feature  of  novelty  in  this  machine  is 

the  endless  chain  on  which  the  types  are  desposiled, 
and  by  which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  receiver, 
and  the  advantages  are,  the  types  are  carried  forward 
in  a straight  line  by  the  endiess  chain,  free  from  all 
changf  of  disturbance,  and  subject  to  little  or  no 
friction,  and  that  as  many  letters  may  be  set  at  once 
as  happen  to  follow  in  uninterrupted  alphabetical 
sequence;  and,  in  praclice  there  is  a vast  number  of 
words  and  syllables  which  (he  compositor  soon  learns 
to  dispose  of  in  this  way,  by  one  stroke  of  the  keys. 
For  example,  act , add,  all,  accent,  adopt,  envy  are  words 
the  letters  in  which,  following  in  their  natural  order, 
may  be  set  up  by  one  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  keys; 
the  endless  chain  carries  the  types  forward  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  deposited  upon  itand  noth- 
ing can  occur  to  disturb  that  order.  So  also  with 
such  syllables  as  ab,  off,  dem,  opp,  and  ly.  The  sav- 
ing in  time  from  the  use  of  such  accords  (as  they  are 
termed)  may  he  thus  illustrated.  The  word  accentu- 
ation contains  twelve  letters,  and  would  require  twen- 
ty-four movements  of  the  arm  of  a compositor  to  set 
up  in  'he  ordinary  way;  but  with  captain  Rosenborg’s 
machine  it  is  set  up  with  only  three  strokes  on  the 
1 keys,  as  thus,  accentu-at- ion. 

| ‘Captain  Rosenborg  states  that  he  has  proved,  by 
actual  trials,  that  his  machine,  is  capable  of  deliver- 
ing, or  clearing  out  types,  (supposing  them  to  be 
composed  without  regard  to  order  of  sequence,)  to 
the  amount  of  41)0  in  a minute,  or  25,000  iri  an  hour. 
Already  a young  man,  with  only  a few  months’  prac- 
tice, and  without  a previous  knowledge  of  printing,  is 
able  to  set  up  about  three  lines  of  brevier  in  a minute, 
each  line  containing  about  60  letters  and  spaces,  (this 
we  witnessed.)  and,  assuming  that  he  is  able  to  do  so 
for  a continuance,  that  is  equal  to  about  10,800  in 
an  hour. 

‘We  now'  present  the  view  of  the  distributing  ma- 
chine, by  which  a lad  can  distribute,  and  replace  in 
the  composing  machine,  6,000  letters  in  an  hour,  but 
this  would  offer  ho  hindrance  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  any  printing  office  adopting  the  system  of 
composing  by  machinery,  for  there  might  he  as  many 
more  distributing  machines  employed  as  composing 
machines,  according  to  the  relative  speed  of  the  two; 
for  instance,  three  of  the  one  for  two  of  the  other, 
five  for  three,  and  so  on. 

‘The  cost  of  captain  Rosenborg’s  two  machines 
must,  we  think,  bo  greater  than  that  of  Messrs. 
Young  and  Delcambre’s  one;  but  captain  Rosenborg 
himself  is  of  a contrary  opinion.  The  machines 
lately  shown  at  work  in  Howard  street, Norfolk  street, 
Strand,  are  the  first  complete  ones  of  the  sort,  and 
what  they  may  have  cost  furnishes  of  course,  uo  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  of  the  price  at  which  they 
could  be  manufactured  in  considerable  numbers  for 
sale.  They  are  now  in  Hull  for  some  further  im- 
provements, and  will  be  again  submitted  to  inspection 
in  London,  when  the  alterations  and  amendments  are 
finished.’ 
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Navy  department,  December,  1842. 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  States: 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  re- 
port, in  relation  to  this  department: 

The  home  squadron,  authorized  by  the  act  of  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1841,  has  been  put  in  commission, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  commodore  Stew- 
art. It  is  composed  of  the  frigate  Independence,  the 
Hag  ship,  now  under  the  command  of  captain  String- 
ham;  the  frigate  Constitution,  captain  Parker;  the 
steam  frigate  Missouri,  captain  Newton;  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi,  captain  Salter;  the  sloop  Fal- 
mouth, commander  McIntosh,  the  sloop  Vandalia, 
commander  Ramsey;  the  brig  Dolphin,  commander 
Knight,  and  the  schooner  Grampus,  lieutenant  Van 
Brunt. 

The  original  design  of  this  squadron  was,  to  cruise 
along  our  own  coast,  with  a view  to  extend  the  usual 
protection  to  our  trade;  but  more  particularly  to  af- 
ford assistance  to  vessels  in  distress;  to  make  accu- 
rate soundings  and  observations  along  our  shores, 
from  which  charts  might  be  formed;  to  afford  vessels 
of  different  classes,  always  ready  to  take  the  places 
of  those  returning  from  distant  stations;  and  to  per- 
form any  occasional  service  for  which  vessels  of  war 
might  be  required.  Finding,  however,  that  it  was 
unnecessarily  large  for  these  purposes,  and  that  active 
employment  could  be  given  to  it,  I determined  to  as- 
sign to  it  the  duties  of  the  West  Jndia  squadron,  and 
to  withdraw  that  squadron  from  service.  This  has 
accordingly  been  dor.e,  and  the  cruising  ground  of  the 
home  squadron  now  extends' from  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland to  the  river  Amazon,  including  the  Carib- 


bean sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  service  requires 
one  or  two  small  vessels,  in  a'ddition  to  those  origi- 
nally assigned  to  the  squadron,  and  these  1 pronose  to 

add. 

It  is  found  that  the  steam  ships  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi are  unsuited  to  cruising  in  time  of  peace. — 
Their  engines  consume  so  much  fuel  as  to  add  enor- 
mously to  their  expenses;  and  the  necessity  that  they 
should  return  to  port  after  short  intervals  of  time, 
for  fresh  supplies,  renders  it  impossible  to  send  them 
on  any  distant  service.  Tiiey  will  be  useful  vessels 
in  time  of  war,  as  guards  to  our  coasts  and  harbors, 
and  as  auxiliaries  in  fleets;  but  they  cannot  he  relied 
on  as  cruisers,  and  are  altogether  too  expensive  for 
service  in  time  of  peace.  I have  therefore  determined 
to  take  them  out  of  commission,  and  shall  substitute 
for  them  other  and  less  expensive  vessels. 

The  Independence  has  not  yet  gone  to  sea,  owing 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  hercrews  have  been  taken  from 
time  to  time  for  other  vessels,  and  in  part  to  the  ne- 
cessary engagements  of  commodore  Stewart  in  other 
services.  The  rest  of  the  squadron  ha?,  under  his 
orders,  been  keptactively  and  usefully  employed,  and 
promises  to  answer  all  the  expectations  of  congress 
in  establishing  nf.ia 

The  duties  originally  contemplated  for  the  home 
squadron,  are  highly  important,  anfTsiftb  as  require 
in  the  commander  the  best  order  of  quaIiticaTions7^=!j — 
They  do  not,  however  require  so  many  vessels  as  the 
law  establishing  that  squadron  authorizes.  While 
therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the  squadron  should  be 
such  as  to  he  worthy  of  the  best  professional  rank  and 
talent,  it  is  equally  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  so 
large  as  to  have  any  portion  of  it  inactive.  Bv  as- 
signing to  it  the  duties  of  the  West  India  squadron 
and  extending  the  cruising  ground  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  cruising  ground  of  the  Brazil  squad- 
ron, the  larger  vessels  may  be  kept  on  constant  duty 
to  windward.  In  the  meantime,  the  smaller  vessel's 
may,  in  like  manner,  be  employed  in  the  Caribbean 
sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  the  harbors  are  too 
shallow  to  admit  those  of  larger  size.  The  impossi- 
bility of  beating  up  the  coast,  against  the  trade  winds 
and  Gulf  Stream,  suggests  the  propriety  of  assigning 
two  or  three  steam  vessels  of  medium  size  to  that  du- 
ty. These  would  afford  a sufficient  protection  to  our 
commerce,  while  they  would  serve  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  intercourse  between  the  commander  of  the 
squadron  and  that  portion  of  it  destined  to  service  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Without  the  aid  of  steam,  that 
intercourse  could  not  well  be  maintained — for  a ves- 
sel, not  propelled  by  steam,  entering  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  the  windward,  could  not  regain  her  po- 
sition without  a tedious  and  dangerous  passage 
through  the  Gulf  of  Florida. 

The  duties  thus  contemplated  for  the  home  squad- 
ron will  afford  full  employment  for  it,  except  during 
the  hurricane  season,  when  it  would  not  be  prudent 
for  it  to  keep  the  sea,  except  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
cruising  ground. 

The  Brazil  squadron  consists  of  the  Delaware  74 
capt.  Macauiey;  the  frigate  Columbia,  captain  E.  iV. 
Shubrick;  the  sloops  of  war  Concord  commander 
Boerum;  John  Adams,  commander  Conover;  Decatur 
commander  Farragut;  and  the  schooner  Enterprise* 
lieutenant  J.  P.  Wilson:  all  under  the  command  of 
commodore  Morris.  Tins  squadron,  I have  reason 
to  believe  has  distinguished  itself  for  good  order 
discipline,  and  constant  and  strict  attention  to  all  the 
appropriate  duties  and  exercises  of  squadron  service. 

I have  also  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  interests  of 
our  citizens  committed  to  the  care  of  commodore 
Morris  have  been  fully  protected  and  secured;  and 
that  our  relations  with  the  countries  within  the  range 
of  his  command,  have  been  preserved  ori  the  most 
favorable  and  honorable  footing. 

After  the  return  of  the  frigate  Brandywine,  in  July 
last,  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  consisted  of 
only  two  sloops  of  war,  the  Fairfield,  commander 
Tattnall,  arid  Preble,  commodore  Voorhees,  under 
the  command  of  commander  Morgan.  I regret  to 
sav  that  commander  Voorhees  died  at  Smyrna  on  the 
27th  July  last;  he  was  an  officer  of  high  order  of 
merit,  and  his  death  is  a serious  loss  to  the  country. 

The  Preble  is  now  under  the  command  of  command- 
der  Nicholson,  and  commander  Bigelow  has  succeed 
ed  commander  Tattnall,  who  has  returned  to  the  U. 
States. 

On  the  15th  of  July  last,  the  frigate  Congress,  capt 
P.  F.  Voorhees,  sailed  fort  lie  Mediterranean,  and  on 
the  29th  day  of  August  last,  the  Columbus,  74,  capt. 
Spencer,  was  despatched  to  the  same  station.’  The 
squadron  now  consists  of  the  Columbus,  Congress 
Fairfield  and  Preble,  all  under  the  command  of  com- 
modore Morgan.  Orders  have  been  given,  however 
assigning  to  commodore  Morris  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  squanron,  and  to  commodore  Morgan 
that  of  the  Brazil  squadron.  Phis  exchange  is 
made  in  execution  of  a plan  which  I propose  for 
the  management  of  all  our  squadrons,  and  of  which 
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I shall  speak  more  at  large  in  a subsequent  part  of 
this  report. 

. J3ur  relations  with  the  the  countries  of  the'-Mediter- 
ranean  have  been  preserved  on  the  most  friendly  foot- 
ing, with  ihe.single  exception  of  the  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. In  consequence  of  an  outrage,  offered  by  n 
subordinate  officer  of  that  government,  to  the  late 
consul  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Carr,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  cali  on  the  higher  authorities  to  disavow 
the  act,  and  to  punish  the  aggressor.  This  was 
promptly  done  by  commodore  Morgan,  and  after  ma- 
ny delays  and  much  unnecessary  formality  on  the 
part  of  tii e emperor,  ample  redress  was  offered  by 
the  public  disavowal  of  the  offence  and  the  dismissal 
of  the  offending  officer.  Commodore  Morgan  ap- 
pears to  have  conducted  this  affair  with  much  skill 
and  address,  asserting  with  proper  firmness  the  re- 
spect due  to  our  flag,  and  yet  claiming  nothing  in  an 
arrogant  or  dictatorial  spirit.  I have  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  part  he  has  borne  in  this 
delicate  transaction.  The  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries  are  now  restored. 

The  squadron  in  the  Pacific  consists  of  tire  frigate 
United  States,  captain  Armstrong  -sloop  Cyane. 
commander  Stribling;  sloop  Yorktown,  lieutenant 
Nicholas;  sloop^-Dtltr'c6mmaridcr  Dorilin;  and  the 
scb^BSAf^'Sliark,  lieutenant  Eagle;  all  under  the 
command  of  commodore  T.  Ap  C.  Jones.  The  St. 
Louis,  commander  Forrest,  returned  on  the  16th 
September  last,  and  her  place  has  not  yet  been  sup- 
plied. 

Notlfing  has  occurred,  since  my  last  report,  to 
inturrupt  thefriendly  relations  of  our  country  with  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America. — 
Our  squadron  has,  at  all  times,  ably  and  faithfully 
performed  its  duty;  but  it  is  much  too  small  to  ren- 
der all  the  services  expected  of  it,  in  that  remote  re- 
gion. Every  part  of  that  vast  ocean  is  traversed  by 
our  trading  vessels,  and  in  every  part  of  it  the  pro- 
tection of  our  naval  flag  is  consequently  required. — 
The  few  ships,  allowed  even  to  the  largest  squadron 
that  we  have  ever  sent  to  the  Pacific,  are  not  enough 
to  guard  our  whaling  interest  alone.  It  can  scarce- 
ly be  expected  that  five  or  six  vessels  most  of  which 
are  of  the  smallest  class,  can  properly  protect  our 
commerce  and  our  people,  along  a coast  of  three 
thousand  miles  in  extent,  and  throughout  an  ocean 
four  thousand  miles  wide.  I respectfully  suggest  that 
too  little  attention  has  heretofore  been  paid  to  the 
important  interests  of  our  country  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  There  is  at  this  time  a stronger  necessity 
thayi  ever,  for  more  strict  vigilance  and  more  active 
exertion  or.  our  part,  to  prevent  other  nations  from 
subjecting  our  trade  to  injurious  restrictions  and  em- 
barrassment. 

The  English  settlers  have,  by  their  enterprise, 
nearly  engrossed  the  trade  from  the  Columbia  river 
to  the  islands,  so  that  our  countrymen  are  as  effec- 
tually cut  off  from  it,  as  if  they  had  no  rights  in  that 
quarter.  The  people  of  various  countries  are  rapid- 
ly forming  settlements  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  from  Columbia  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia; and  this,  too,  with  the  countenance  and  support 
of  their  respective  governments.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  doing  literally  nothing  for  our  own  interests 
in  that  quarter.  To  those  of  our  people  who  arc  in- 
clined to  settle  there,  we  do  not  even  hold  out  the  en- 
couragement of  a reasonable  expectation  dial  we  w ill 
protect  them  against  the  violence  and  injustice  of 
other  nations.  A few  small  vessels,  scarcely  as  many 
as  we  ought  to  keep  constantly  upon  the  coast  of  each 
of  the  South  American  nations  on  the  Pacific — these, 
too, charged  with  the  duties  which  twice  their  num- 
ber would  not  be  able  to  perform — can  offer  but  little 
aid  or  support  to  the  infant  settlements  of  our  people, 
remote  from  each  other,  and  demanding  the  constant 
presence  of  some  protecting  power.  There  arc  ma- 
ny considerations  connected  with  this  subject  of  deep 
importance  in  themselves,  which  belong  rather  to 
other  departments  of  the  government  than  to  this.— 
I advert  to  them  only  so  far  as  to  justify  me  in  recom- 
mending a very  large  increase  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. 

In  the  East  Indies  we  have  only  two  ships,  the  fri- 
gate Constellation, captain  Kearney,  commanding  the 
squadron,  and  the  sloop  of  war  Boston,  commander 
Long,  it  is  owing  more  to  our  good  fortune  than  to  our 
strength,  that  our  commerce  has  suffered  no  material 
interruption.  That  little  squadron  has  done  all  that 
could  have  been  expected  of  it,  and  it  deserves  much 
credit  for  its  great  vigilance  and  activity,  and  for 
the  prudence  and  sound  discretion  with  which  com. 
Kearney  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  important  trusts 
reposed  in  him, 

On  tbe-coast  of  Africa  we  have  no  squadron.  The 
small  appropriation  of  the  present  year  was  believed 
to  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  answer  the  present  de- 
mands of  more  important  stations;  aufl  lienee  no 
vessel  has  been  equipped  expressly  for  the  African 
seas.  The  sloop  of  war  Vandalia,  commander  Ram- 


say, belonging  to  the  home  squadron,  was  assigned 
to  that  service  in  March  last,  and  is  still  on  the  coast. 
The  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  England  renders 
it  necessary  that  a squadron  of  at  least  eighty  guns 
■should  be  assigned  to  that  service. 

I regret  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  our  trade  on  that  coast,  several  of 
our  vessels  have  been  captured  by  the  nativesi^and 
their  crews  barbarously  murdered.  The  last  aggres- 
sion of  this  sort  was  upon  the  schooner  Mary  Car- 
ver captain  Farwel),  in  the  district  of  Beribee,  ninety 
miles  south  of  Cape  Palmas.  Instructions  have  been 
given  to  commander  Ramsay  to  proceed  to  that  point 
and  demand  such  reparation  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require.  This,  however,  will  be  at 
best  but  little  satisfactory,  since  no  chastisement 
which  can  be  inflicted  upon  such  savages  can  either 
do  honor  to  our  flag  or  prevent  other  outrages  of  the 
like  kind.  Our  commerce  with  Africa  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  is  well  worthy  of  all  the  protection 
which  it  asks.  The  protection  is  to  be  derived,  not 
from  any  terror  which  can  be  inspired  by  the  de- 
struction of  a few  miserable  villages  on  the  sea 
bead),  but  from  the  presence  of  armed  vessels,  able 
to  prevent,  as  well  as  to  punish,  all  violations  of  the 
rights  and  laws  of  fair  trade. 

I need  scarcely  add  that  our  duty  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  cannot  be  discharged  without 
a much  larger  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  than  we 
have  ever  maintained  there. 

Tiic  return  of  the  exploring  squadron,  late  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  has  given 
to  the  country  rich  and  abundant  stores  in  all  the 
departments  of  natural  history.  I am  now  arranging 
them,  under  the  authority  of  a law  of  the  last  session 
of  congress.  Lieutenant  Wilkes  himself  is  engaged 
in  preparing  a narrative  of  his  voyage,  and  in  com- 
pleting the  various  charts  of  the  numerous  surveys 
made  under  his  direction.  In  this  work,  he  has,  at 
his  own  request,  the  assistance  of  lieutenants  O.  Carr, 
T.  A.  Budd,  and  C.  M.  Totten,  of  the  navy.  I re- 
gret that  I have  no  authority  to  furnish  him  with  the 
additional  aid  which  he  has  a right  to  expect  from 
the  scientific  corps  attached  to  the  expedition.  There 
is  no  fund  under  rny  control,  out  of  which  a com- 
pensation could  be  paid  to  them.  I respectfully  sug- 
gest that  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  this.  The 
country  looks  with  very  deep  interest  for  the  results 
of  this  expedition;  and  it  is  due,  not  less  to  the  of- 
ficers concerned  in  it,  than  the  country  itself,  that 
they  should  be  fairly  and  properly  laid  before  the; 
world.  It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  Mr.  Wilkes, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  few  naval  officers  whose  as- 
sistance he  has  asked,  can  in  a short  time  accom- 
plish a task  of  so  much  labor;  nor  is  it  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  naval  officers  however  killed  in 
what  properly  belongs  to  the  profession,  will  be  able 
to  perfect  the, drawings  and  other  mechanical  works, 
and  works  of  art,  necessary  to  prepare  this  publica- 
tion hi  the  style  contemplated  by  congress. 

When  1 had  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  usual 
report  from  this  department,  at  the  commencement 
of  (lie  last  session  of  congress,  I proceeded  upon  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  government 
gradually  to  increase  the  navy.  Notwithstanding 
the  favorable  change  which  has  since  occurred  in 
our  foreign  relations,  and  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sent unfavorable  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  1 
liaye  seen  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  policy  is  less 
approved  now  than  heretofore, by  the  great  body  of  our 
people.  It  is  true  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  now  placed  render  necessary  very  great  mo- 
difications of  the  systems  which  would  otherwise 
be  proper;  but  the  opinion  is  as  general  now  as  it 
ever  has  been,  that  a suitable  navy  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  protection  of  oar  trade,  the  security  of 
our  people,  and  the  respectability  of  our  government. 
Fortunately,  there  is  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  country  to  render  this  in  any  degree  a local  ques- 
tion. Apart  from  the  general  proposition  that  what 
is  best  lor  the  genera)  interest  should  be  regard- 
ed as  best  for  the  whole,  there  is  a local  and  parti- 
cular interest  in  nine-tenths  of  our  country,  which 
demands  a respectable  naval  establishment.  The 
commercial  towns  on  our  sea  board,  by  which  nearly 
all  our  foreign  and  coasting  trade  is  conducted,  have 
so  immediate  and  direct  an  interest  in  the  subject, 
as  to  render  unnecessary  any  remarks  upon  that 
point. 

Tlie  various  agricultural  and  manufacturing  classes, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  this  trade,  have  an  indirect 
interest  not  less  apparent.  The  great  and  increasing 
commerce  of  the  lakes,  although  less  exposed  than 
that  of  the  ocean,  is  yet  far  too  important  to  be  left 
undefended,  even  against  the  single  power  which 
may  become  its  enemy.  But  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
has  peculiar  claims.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  in 
the  world  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interest  belonging  to  any  one  country,  so 


much  at  the  mercy  of  . (he  most  inconsiderable  mari- 
time force  as  that  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Not  only 
the  states  which  lie  immediately  on  that  water,  but 
all  those  whose  streams  enter  into  it,  including  the 
vast  and  fertile  region  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tri- 
butary waters,  make  this  their  chief  channel  of  com- 
merce. And  we  may  properly  add,  also,  no  incon- 
siderable amount  in  the  article  of  cotton  sent  from 
Texas  by  means  of  the  Red  River,  and  paying  tri- 
bute to  our  commercial  agencies  in  its  transit  through 
our  territory.  Cotton  is  the  principal  material  of 
our  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic;  it  probably 
constitutes  three-fourths  of  our  exports  in  its  raw 
and  manufactured  states.  Taking  the  year  ending 
on  the  3ist  August,  1842,  it  is  found  that  the  whole 
cotton  crop  amounted  to  1,083,574  bales;  of  which 
1,160,389  were  shipped  from  the  ports  of  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Of  this  crop  1,465,249  bales  were  export- 
ed to  foreign  countries;  and  of  these  expot  is  937,830 
bales  were  from  the  ports  of  that  gulf.  Thus  it  may 
be  assumed  that  two-thirds  of  the  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle of  our  commerce,  foreign  and  coastwise,  is 
shipped  in  the  ports  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  other  articles,  the  productions  of  the  west,  the 
proportion  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  large,  is 
yet  large  enough  to  give  peculiar  importance  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico.  The  tobacco,  the  iron,  the  lead, 
the  sugar,  the  hemp,  and  the  provisionsof  that  great 
and  rich  region,  (and  in  a few  years  we  may  add  also 
its  coal,)  find  their  way  to  market  chiefly  through 
that  single  channel.  These  already  form  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  entire  exports  of  our  country; 
and  will,  after  no  long  process  of  time,  enter  still 
more  largely  into  our  trade,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. Without  pretending  to  perfect  accuracy,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  commerce  of  our  country,  exclusive  of 
the  whale  fisheries,  passes  through  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co; and  we  may,  with  even  more  safety,  assume  that 
this  proportion  will  increase  from  year  to  year,  with 
the  increase  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  cur 
western  states. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly  al!  this  valua- 
ble trade  is  carried  on  through  the  gulf  of  Florida.. 
I had  the  honor  to  present  my  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  a report  which  I made  to  the  senate,  during 
the  last  session  of  congress,  but  which  was  not  act- 
ed on  by  that  body.  1 respectfully  refer  to  that  doc- 
ument, as  containing  many  suggestions  connected 
with  this  inquiry,  which  I believe  to  be  not  wholly 
unworthy  of  public  attention.  I repeat  here,  only 
the  well-known  fact,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
strength  of  the  guif  stream  ami  trade  winds,  there  is 
virtually  no  passage  for  our  trade  eastward  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  It  must,  of  neces- 
sity, pass  through  the  gulf  of  Florida,  a narrow 
strait  wtiich  can  be  effectually  blockaded  by  two  ac- 
tive steam  frigates,  and  probably  by  one.  Even  if  a 
trading  vessel  should  pass  such  a blockading  force  in 
the  night,  it  would  have  but  one  path  open  to  it  for 
a great  distance,  and  might  of  course  be  pursued 
with  a certainty  of  being  overtaken.  It  would  not 
enjoy  even  the  ordinary  chances  of  a vessel  escap- 
ing from  a blockaded  port  into  a wide  and  open  sea. 

The  facts  to  which  I have  thus  adverted  show  a 
striking  peculiarity  in  our  condition.  The  greatest 
portion  of  our  commerce,  confined  to  a single  chan- 
nel of  some  hundreds  of  miles,  is  exposed  in  a pecu- 
liar manner  to  any  enemy  having  possession  of  the 
sea;  and  what  would  render  our  condition  still  worse 
— if  we  be  without  a naval  force,  that  commerce 
may  be  annihilated  at  a cost  which  would  not  be  felt 
by  any  tent h rate  maritime  power. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  I am  at  a loss  to  per- 
ceive what  portion  of  our  country  is  not  interested 
in  them.  To  the  states  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  to  all  those  which  use  the  Mississippi 
river  as  a channel  of  trade,  the  subject  is  of  a deep 
and  daily  increasing  interest.  So  far  as  their  pros- 
perity depends  on  the  outlet  of  the  various  produc- 
tions of  their  country,  they  have  but  a single  ques- 
tion to  decide.  Is,  or  is  not,  their  commerce  worth 
the  cost  of  a naval  power  adequate  to  protect  it?  It 
has  no  oilier  protection,  and  it  cannot  have  any  other 
until  its  present  channels  shall  be  changed. 

To  these  considerations  are  added,  others  growing 
out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  our  government 
and  institutions,  and  the  exposed  condition  of  our 
lake  and  sea  coast.  On  these  points  1 can  only  re- 
peat the  suggestions  offered  in  my  last  report.  No 
country  in  the  world  has  a greater  interest  than  ours 
to  guard  itself  against  invasion.  If  we  are  destined 
to  see  again  the  smoke  ol  an  enemy’s  camp,  wc 
should  at  least  fie  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  ascend 
from  our  own  soil.  It  is  in  all  respects  better  for  us 
to  repel  an  enemy  from  our  coast,  than  to  subdue 
him  after  he  has  landed  upon  our  shores.  To  do 
this  we  must  cherish  our  naval  power, — not  as  the 
institution  cf  a day  or  ol  a year, — not  as  a subject 
which  we  can  lay  aside,  and  take  up  again  when 
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ever  we  plea'p  a«  the  poliev  or  Ihe  eapri-  e of  Ihe 
moment  may  dictate; — but  as  a great  and  permanent 
institution,  worthy  of  a great  people,  and  demanding 
the  grave  attention  of  government;  an  institution 
resting  upon  wise  system,  and  worthy  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  spirit  of  a liberal,  comprehensive  and 
stable  policy. 

These  considerations  forbid  us  to  fall  so  far  in  the 
rear  of  other  nations,  and  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  as  to  surrender  our  due  share  of  the  dominion  of 
the  seas.  .A  commerce,  such  as  ours,  demands  the 
protection  of  an  adequate  naval  force;  our  people, 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  have  a right  to  require 
the  occasional  presence  of  our  flag,  to  give  assu- 
rance to  all  nations,  that  their  country  has  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  protect  them.  Our  position 
among  the  nations  is  such  ns  to  leave  us  without  ex- 
cuse, if  we  voluntarily  strip  ourselves  of  a power 
which  all  other  nations  are  anxious  to  grasp.  Our 
forms  of  government  and  municipal  institutions  sug- 
gest that  a naval  force  is  our  safest,  and  perhaps  our 
only  defence;  and  as  an  additional  recommendation, 
of  no  small  weight,  the  expenditure  which  this  de- 
fence requires  is  to  be  made  chiefly  among  our  own 
people,  encouraging  their  enterprise,  invigorating 
their  industry,  and  calling  out  the  abundant  and  now 
almost  hidden  resources  of  our  country. 

If  our  navy  is  not  to  be  put  down  altogether,  nor 
abandoned  to  neglect  and  decay,  it  is  high  time  that 
it  were  placed  upon  some  fixed  and  permanent  plan. 
With  a view  to  this,  I respectfully  offer  the  follow- 
ing suggestions: 

In  tlie  present  favorable  condition  of  our  foreign 
relations,  promising  a long  continuance  of  peace,  I 
cannot  recommend  any  considerable  appropriation 
for  building  new  vessels  of  war.  We  have  already 
as  many  vessels  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  in 
commission;  except,  perhaps,  in  the  classes  of  sloops 
of  war  and  small  brigs  and  schooners.  A few  more 
of  these  are  required,  and  they  can  be  built  out  of 
materials  now  on  hand,  at  a very  small  cost  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  obvious  to  admit  of  doubt  that 
our  true  policy  is  to  apply  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  general  naval  service,  to  the 
employment  of  ships  in  commission. 

I hope  to  be  excused  for  repeating  here  an  idea 
thrown  out  in  my  last  report,  and  which  I am  anx- 
ious to  enforce,  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  all 
sound  policy  in  regard  to  the  navy:  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  build  a ship  of  war;  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  qualify 
an  officer  to  command  her.  This  simple  proposition, 
which  every  one  knows  to  be  true,  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  by  a nation  that  does  not  intend  to  aban- 
don the  ocean  altogether.  It  requires  at  least  five 
years  of  strict  attention  to  make  a good  seaman;  and 
not  less  than  twenty  years  of  active  service  in  diffe- 
rent grades,  to  form  a properly  qualified  naval  com- 
mander. Surely,  then,  since  competent  officers  can- 
not spring  up  with  every  exigency  which  may  re- 
quire their  services,  true  policy  demands  that  we 
should  keep  the  requisite  number  of  them  in  constant 
training,  to  be  ready  whenever  their  country  shall 
call  for  them.  The  best  ship  of  war  is  powerless, 
when  unskilfully  commanded.  We  build  fleets  for 
our  enemies,  when  we  put  them  in  charge  of  incom- 
petent men. 

Tn  order  to  carry  out  this  idea,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  that  we  should  keep  more  ships  in  commission 
than  heretofore,  but  that  we  should  employ  them  in 
a different  manner.  Our  squadrons  on  foreign  sta- 
tions have  been  generally  kept  loo  much  in  port; 
have  been  too  little  employed  in  cruising,  and  too 
seldom  employed  in  squadron  manoeuvres.  To  re- 
medy this, ! propose  a system  of  interchange  between 
the  several  squadrons,  and  with  that  view,  to  ar- 
range them  that  no  ship  except  perhaps  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  shall  remain  more  than  one 
year  on  the  same  station.  I propose  that  the  squad- 
drons  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Brazils  shall 
consist  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  same  number  and 
classes  of  vessels,  and  that  the  same  equality  shail 
prevail  between  those  of  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Pacific.  After  particular  intervals  of  time,  a ves- 
sel of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  shall  be  sent  to 
Brazil;  and'  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  same  de- 
scription from  Brazil  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  so 
of  the  squadrons  of  the  East  Indies  and  tiie  Pacific. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are  great  and  obvious. 

1.  By  keeping  the  ships  more  at  sea,  the  officers 
will  be  more  exercised  in  their  proper  duties,  and 
will  acquire  more  of  the  science  and  practice  of  their 
profession. 

2.  Discipline  will  be  better  learned  and  better  en- 
forced, bolii  as  to  officers  and  crews.  It  is  always 
relaxed  while  vessels  are  in  port. 

3.  The  dangerous  connexions  and  fatal  habits,  so 
often  formed  amid  the  seductions  of  luxurious  ports, 
will  be  avoided. 

4.  Officers  will  have  a better  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  different  coasts  and  harbors; 


with  their  currents,  winch.  See  ; with  the  languages, 
manners,  cust-mis,  &p  of  different  regions  of  (lie 
globe;  all  of  which  information  is  indispensable  to 
an  accomplished  naval  commander. 

5.  The  flag  of  the  country  will  he  displayed  in 
different  ports,  on  many  different  vessels  thereby 
giving  to  foreign  countries  a better  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  our  naval  power.  Heretofore,  the  habit  of 
sending  the  same  vessels  repeatedly  to  the  same  fo- 
reign station  has  produced  the  impression  that  we 
had  no  others  to  send,  and  has  thus  detracted  from 
the  respect  which  ought  to  attach  to  us  as  a naval 
power. 

6.  Our  vessels  of  war  will  be  kept  constantly  in 
the  tracks  of  onr  commerce,  and  be  thus  ready,  on 
all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  to  afford  to  it  what- 
ever assistance  it  may  need.  In  (his  way  the  small 
force  destined  for  the  protection  of  our  African  trade, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  may  be 
occasionally  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  ves- 
sels of  war,  interchanging  between  the  Mediterran- 
ean and  the  Brazils.  But  the  great  interest  of  our 
commerce  in  the  Pacific,  and  particularly  that  most 
important  part  of  it,  the  whale  fisheries,  will  derive 
peculiar  advantages  from  this  system.  At  present 
most  of  our  whalers  rarely  see  one  of  our  vessels  of 
war,  although  it  is  well  understood  that  they  often 
need  their  protection.  Our  national  shins  crossing 
the  Pacific,  should  be  directed  to  visit  the  whaling 
stations;  a process  by  which  that  distant  and  now 
neglected  part  of  our  commerce  may  always  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  protecting  arm  of  their 
country. 

The  system  thus  proposed  will  require,  in  order  to 
prosecute  it  with  all  its  advantages,  larger  squadrons 
than  we  have  heretofore  employed.  The  good  ef- 
fects, however,  which  may  reasonably  be  expected 
from  it,  will,  it  is  hoped,  recommend  it  to  adoption. 
The  charge  upon  the  treasury  need  not  be  material- 
ly, if  it  at  all,  increased,  if  the  appropriations,  here- 
tofore made  for  “increase  and  repair,”  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  “equipment,  pay,  and  subsist- 
ence.” 

1 have  caused  estimates  to  be  prepared  for  such 
squadrons  as  could,  in  my  opinion,  he  most  usefully 
and  profitably  employed  in  the  manner  above  men- 
tioned. Thi3  it  is  my  duty  to  do.  submitting  it  to 
congress  to  determine  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  so  large  a force  can  properly 
be  put  in  commission  or  not.  If  Ihe  condition  of 
the  treasury  will  warrant  it,  (of  which  they  are  the 
judges),  I have  no  hesitation  in  earnestly  recommend- 
ing the  employment  of  the  largest  force  estimated 
for.  But  in  order  that  congress  may,  without  trou- 
ble, apportion  the  appropriation  to  the  force  which 
they  are  willing  to  keep  in  commission,  1 have  caus- 
ed to  he  prepared  a table,  showing  the  cost  of  a 
ship  of  each  class.  Thus  the  reduction  in  the  esti- 
mates may  he  made  in  exact  proportion  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  vessels  in  commission. 

Whether  it  be  the  pleasure  of  congress  to  autho- 
rize a large  or  a small  naval  force,  the  necessity 
will  be  the  same  for  placing  it  on  a proper  footing. 
The  navy  cannot  be  reformed  by  merely  reducing  its 
size.  In  my  report  of  last  year,  I invited  your  at- 
tention to  a variety  of  points  on  which  I considered 
legislation  necessary,  in  order  to  give  due  efficiency 
to  this  department  and  to  correct  the  abuses  existing 
throughout  the  whole  naval  establishment.  In  my 
opinion,  every  reform  necessary  to  place  the  navy 
upon  the  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
most  economical  footing,  may  be  easily  effected. — 
With  that  view,  I respectfully  offer  the  following 
suggestions: 

So  far  as  the  materiel  is  concerned,  nothing  is  re- 
quired except'fidelity,  vigilance  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  that  matter  is  entrusted,  and 
such  changes  in  the  laws  as  will  ensure  a proper  ac- 
countably. A great  deal  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  this  respect.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  expense  of  building,  repairing  and  equip- 
ping our  vessels  of  war  is  much  less  at  this  time 
than  it  was  at  any  previous  period  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  result  is  attributable,  not  so 
much  to  the  head  of  the  department,  as  to  the  stea- 
dy and  zealous  efforts  of  those  officers  of  the  navy 
who  have  had  charge  of  the  navy  yards.  Little  is 
now  required,  except  to  establish  a rigid  system  of 
accountability  in  every  branch  of  expenditure. 
Much  has  already  been  done  to  attain  this  object. 

The  law  for  the  re-organization  of  this  depart- 
ment' has  been  carried  out,  as  far  as  has  been  found 
practicable.  The  advantages  of  this  change  in  the 
increased  facilities  of  transacting  business,  and  in 
the  concentration  of  responsibilities,  are  manifest 
and  great.  I regret  to  say,  however,  (hat  the  sys- 
tem is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  is  witli  extreme  re- 
luctance that  I bring  this  subject  again  to  your  no- 
tice; and  I siiouid  not  do  so,  if  I were  not  convinc- 
, ed  that  it  is  the  wish  of  congress  to  make  the  work 


of  reform,  which  they  have  just  commenced,  as  por- 
fert  ns  pus- j m The.  hill,  as  it  passed  the  senate, 
would,  it  is  believed  have,  proved  ns  complete  and 
effective  in  its  provisions,  as  could  he  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  any  new  measure,  running  so  much  into 
details;  but  the  changes  which  were  made  in  it  by 
the  house  of  representatives  have  produced  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments  in  practice  which  were 
not  foreseen  at  the  time.  The  uniting  of  two  bu- 
reaus, whose  duties  are  wholly  distinct  and  require 
a wholly  different  order  of  qualifications  to  dis- 
charge them,  has  been  found  extremely  inconvenient 
and  embarrassing. 

The  bureau  of  construction  and  repairs,  for  ex- 
ample, is  charged  with  duties  of  the  bureau  of 
equipment.  It  requires  a ship  carpenter  to  build  or 
repair  a vessel  of  war,  it  requires  a naval  officer  to 
equip  her.  In  like  manner,  the  providing  of  ord-  ' 
nance  and  ordnance  stores  has  no  natural  connexion 
with  hydrographical  surveys;  and  these  two  sub- 
jects are  entrusted  to  the  same  bureau.  It  would 
probably  be  impossible  to  find  anyone  man  properly 
qualified  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  building,  re- 
pairing, and  sq limning  a vessel  of  war;  and  aKImugli 
it  would  not,  perlrapS,  be  so  difficult  to  find  one  com- 
petent to  the  duties  of  the  two  bureaux  of  ordnance 
and  hydrography,  yet  it  would  probabiyvhajiJem  in 
most  instances,  that,  he  who  was  best  qualifiedibr  ~~ 
the  one  would  be  least  qualified  for  the  other.  Be- 
sides, great  confusion  will  necessarily  exist  in  keep- 
ing, by  the  same  set  of  clerks,  the  accounts  of  mat- 
ters so  wholly  distinct.  The  clerical  force  allowed 
to  these  two  bureaux  is  much  too  small.  Indeed 
this  is  true,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  of  the 
other  bureaux.  The  severe  labors  imposed,  and  the 
small  salaries  allowed,  are  positive  discouragements 
to  a zealous  and  energetic  discharge  of  duty.° 

In  pi  oviding  a chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction 
equipment  and  repair,  the  alternative  was  between 
a naval  captain  qualified  to  c-quip,  and  a naval  con- 
structor qualified  to  build  and  repair.  I did  not  hesi- 
tate to  prefer  the  former,  and  the  place  is  filled  by  a 
member,  of  the  late  board  of  navy  commissioners. 
Bui,  in  uniting  the  two  bureaux,  it  was,  I presume 
not  perceived  that  the  salary,  originally  contemplated 
for  the  bureau  of  construction  and  repairs  was  r<*- 
tained.  Thus  it  happens  that  one  of  the  captains  at 
the  head  oi  a bureau,  receives  five  hundred  dollars 
pei  annum  less  tiian  his  pay  as  captain  in  command 
and  less,  by  the  same  sum,  than  is  received  by  each 
of  the  captains  holding  corresponding  stations  In  the 
department.  This  was  doubtless  not  intended  and 
will  be  corrected. 

I also  especially  suggest  (hat  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son  for  giving  to  the  cniof  of  buroau  of  mcijicino 
a less  salary  than  is  received  by  others  in  correspond- 
ing positions.  He  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  presumed 
always  will  be,  a man  of  a high  order  of  profession- 
al atlaiWftents,  and  general  education,  hoidin"-  a so- 
cial position  equal,  in  all  respects,  to  that  of  any 
other  man.  His  expenses , of  course,  will  be  as  e reat 
and  his  ■sacrifices  certainly  will  not  be  less.  Of  the 
importance  and  utility  of  this  bureau  I already-  have 
(lie  most  satisfactory  proof,  in  the  improved  organi- 
zation of  the  medical  department  of  the  service  and 
in  the  saving  of  expense  greatly  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. An  expenditure,  twice  as  large  as  the  bureau 
now  calls  for,  will  be  more  than  twice  saved  annual- 
ly, by  its  services.  Its  claims,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
crease of  salary  which  I recommend,  are  of  the 
strongest  character  in  every  respect. 

These  defects  in  the  law  are  obvious.  Whenever 
they  shall  be  corrected,  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
a system  of  administration  may  be  established  in  this 
department,  as  prompt,  exact,  and  efficient  as  can  be 
found  in  any  other  department  of  the  government.— 
File  acts  oi  the  last  session,  “to  establish  and  regu- 
late the  navy  ration,”  and  “to  regulate  the  pay  of 
pursers  and  other  officers  of  the  navy,”  promise  the 
most  beneficial  results  to  the  economy  of  the  service- 
and  will  probably  remove  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  would  otherwise  have  existed  in  accomplish- 
ing ali  liiC  objects  proposed  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  department. 

The  personnel  of  the  navy  is  a subject  of  much 
deeper  interest,  although  it  presents  no  greater  dif- 
ficulties. That  abuses  exist,  and  that  the  public  eye 
is  occasionally  offended  with  displays  of  disreputa- 
ble behavior,  is  not  surprising.  Such  things  might-' 
be  expected  in  any  body  of  men  equally  numerous- 
they  are  seen  every  day,  in  social  circles  on.  shore’ 
without  affixing  to  those  circles  any  individual  or 
even  general  reproach.  The  navy  is  as  free  from  such 
scandals  as  any  equal  number  of  men  in  any  order 
of  society.  It  is  matter  of  just  surprise  that  it  should 
be  so.  Withdrawn,  in  a grpat  degree  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  pursuits,  from  the  immediate"  influ- 
ence of  that  public  opinion  which  is  the  best  cor- 
rective of  manners,  and  with  a most  imperfect  sys- 
tem of  laws  and  regulations  as  a substitute  for  it 
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what  is  there  but  their  own  sense  of  propr 


prevent 


ival  officers  from  falling  into  the  worst  ex 
cesses.'  For  twenty  years  past  the  navy  Ins  receiv- 
ed from  the  government  little  more  than  a step  mo- 
ther’s care-  It  was  established  without  plan,  and  has 
been  conducted  upon  no  principle,  fixed  and  regu- 
lated by  law.  Left  to  get  along  as  well  as  it  could, 
the  wonder  is  that  it  retains  even  a remnant  of  the 
character  which  it  won  so  gloriously  during  the  last 
war. 

Reform,  in  this  particular,  must  commence  with 
the  midshipmen.  After  a time,  these  boys  become 
men,  and  these  midshipmen  become  lieutenants,  and 
commanders,  and  captains.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  none  should  be  appointed  who  are 
not  duly  qualified,  and  suited  in  all  respects  to  that 
peculiar  service.  And  yet,  to  this  great  and  funda- 
mental truth  no  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid'. — 
The  department  has  been  left  free  to  appoint  whom 
it  pleased,  and  as  many  as  it  pleased,  without  any 
law  whatever  to  guide  or  regulate  its  judgment.  The 
only  rule  by  which  the  secretary  can  be  governed  is 
to  appoint  those  who  are,  or  seem  to  be,  best  recom- 
mended; and  yet,  in  half  the  cases,  the  boy  himself  is 
as  well  known  as  those  who  certify  in  his  lavor.  Hence 
the  secretary  acts  in  the  dark,  . and  must,  of  neces- 
sity. be  often  in  error.  ,.,U  is  a notorious  fact,  that 
way  warded  incorrigible  boys,  whom  even  parental 
authority  cannot  control,  are  often  sent  to  the  navy 
as  a mere  school  of  discipline,  or  to  save  them  from 
the  reproach  to  which  their conduct  exposes  .them  on 
shore.  It  is  not  often  that  skilful  officers  or  valuable 
men  are  made  out  of  such  materials.  The  corrective, 
which  I propose,  is,  this: 

1.  The  naval  establishment  shall  be  fixed  by  law; 
ascertaining,  among  other  things,  the  number  of  offi 
cers  to  be  allowed  in  each  grade.  There  must  be  a 
due  proportion  among  the  several  grades,  or  else  if 
will  be  impossible  that  the  different  duties  of  the  ser- 
vice can  be  properly  discharged.  In  this  respect, 
the  proviso  of  the  appropriation  bill  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  limiting  the  number  of  midshipmen 
to  the  number  who  were  in  service  on  the  1st  of  Jun- 
u.iry,  1841,  and  of  other  officers  to  the  number  who 
were  in  service  on  the  1st  January,  1842,  will,  if 
persisted  in,  prove  extremely  unfortunate  in  its  ac- 
tion. The  jirecise  proportion,  proper  for  the  effective 
officering  of  a ship,  depends  upon  her  class.  We 
may  find,  in  an  average  of  the  different  ships,  a rule 
near  enough  to  perfect  accuracy  to  afford  a safe 
guide  of  legislation  upon  the  subject.  But  this  pro- 
portion is  wholly  destroyed  by  the  proviso  above 
mentioned,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible,  under  that 
law,  to  furnish  the  proper  officers  for  the  several  sta- 
tions of  our  ships  of  war,  supposing  any  considerable 
number  of  <mr  ro plains  and  commanders  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  inconvenience  of  that  proviso  is  alrea- 
dy felt,  in  regard  to  the  medical  office:  s in  the  ser- 
vice. I had  the  honor  to  represent,  at  the  Jast  ses- 
sion, the  pressing  necessity  for  an  increa™  of  the 
number  of  surgeons  and  assistants.  There  are  not 
now  in  service  enough  to  afford  the  aid  which  it  is 
the  acknowledged  duty  of  the  government  to  afford, 
to  those  who  are  engaged  in  her  service  at  sea,  and 
yet,  whatever  may  be  the  necessity  for  them,  their 
numbers  cannot  be  increased.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
ward warrant  officers,  such  as  boatswain,  carpenter, 
gunner,  &c.  the  restriction  is  scarcely  less  inconve- 
nient. They  are  appointed  only  as  their  serv  ices  are 
required,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  that  their  num- 
bers will  be  inconveniently  great  At  all  events, 
they  should  bear  a due  proportion  to  the  other  offi- 
cers. 

2.  There  should  be  established  proper  naval  schools 
on  shore.  Little  or  no  attention  has  hitherto  been 
paid  to  the  proper  education  of  naval  officers. — 
Through  a long  course  of  years,  the  young  midship- 
men were  left  to  educate  themselves  and  one  another; 
and  it  is  creditable  to  them  thai  they  lost^few  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  so.  Suitable  teachers  are  now  pro- 
vided for  them,  but  their  schools  are  kept  in  receiv- 
ing ships  and  cruising  vessels,  in  the  midst  of  a thou- 
sand interruptions  and  impediments,  which  render 
the  whole  system  of  little  or  no  values  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  foundation  of  a solid  and  useful 
education  can  rarely  be  laid.  This  subject  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  congress  at  its  last  session, 
and  a bill,  establishing  a naval  school,  passed  the  se- 
nate. it  was  not  acted  on  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, for  want  of  lime.  I again  earnestly  recom- 
mend it,  convinced,  as  1 am,  that  its  effects  upon  the 
navy  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial.  If 
adopted,  congress  will,  of  course,  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  it  as  may  seem  to  them 
proper;  but  I respectfully  suggest  the  following  as  the 
outline  of  the  system. 

The  schools  shall  be  established  at  such  of  the  old 
military  fortifications  on  the  seaboard  as  may  afford 
suitable  accommodations,  and  as  may  net  be  requ  red 
by  the  war  department. 


The  "officers  and  teachers  snail  be  supplied  from 
those  actually  in  the  naval  service;  and  all  naiffical 
instruments,  boats  for  practice,  &c.  shall  bo  furnish- 
ed from  the  navy.  This  will  save  nearly  the  whole 
expense  of  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  the  schools  shall  be  given  to  candi- 
dates for  admission  into  the  navy,  and  to  midshipmen 
actually  in  the  service. 

The  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  regulated  by 
law  as  it  is  done  in  regard  to  the  W est  Point  academy. 

No  boy  shall  receive  an  acting  appointment  in  the 
navy,  until  lie  shall  have  passed  a certain  period  of 
diligent  study  at  a naval  school;  nor  unless  he  shall 
produce  the  necessary  certificates  from  his  officers 
and  instructors  of  his  good  conduct,  capacity,  physi- 
cal ability,  and  general  fitness. 

Among  those  who  shall  produce  such  certificates, 
appointments  shall  be  made  according  to  such  rule  as 
congress  shall  prescribe. 

These  precautions  will  afford  a reasonable  assu- 
rance that  no  boy  will  be  admitted  into  the  navy 
without  being  qualified  for,  and  worthy  of,  that  sta- 
tion,. But  the  watchful  care  of  the  government  over 
him  should  not  stop  here.  He  should  receive  in  the 
first  instance,  an  acting  appointment,  as  is  now  the 
practice,  and  not  be  entitled  to  a full  appointment, 


country  is  a sure  corrective  of  all  abuses  of  that 
sort,  and  no  mar.  who  valued  either  his  reputation  or 
his  comfort,  would  hazard  the  one  or  the  other  by 
challenging. that  public  opinion  for  the  indulgence  of 
any  feeling  unbecoming  the  impartial  justice  of  his 
station.  Still,  however,  it  is  desirable,  not  only  that 
the  department  should  be  in  fact  just  and  impartial, 
but  that  the  public  and  the  navy  officers  should  be- 
lieve it  to  be  so. 

I propose,  therefore,  that  whenever  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  shall  be  of  opinion  that  an  officer  is  un- 
fit for  the  service,  he  shall  be  required  to  present  his 
name  to  the  senate  for  furlough;  stating  fully,  if  re- 
quired so  to  do,  the  reasons  for  that  opinion.  If  the 
senate,  after  such  inquiry  as  it  may  choose  to  insti- 
tute, shall  concur  with  him,  the  officers  shall  be  put 
on  furlough  upon  a certain  proportion — say  one  half 
his  pay,  and  be  considered  out  of  the  service.  In 
this  way  the  same  power  that  appoints  will  remove, 
and  the  act,  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
will  be  placed  above  the  suspicion  of  injustice  or  op- 
pression. 

It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  his  plan,  that 
it  will  create  a body  of  quasi  pensioners  upon  the 
treasury,  who  have  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  fa- 
vor. This  is  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  These  offi- 


until  he  shall  have  seen  at  least  one  years’s  service,  I cers  are  already  in  the  service,  and  if  they  be  not 
at  and  made  suitable  progress  in  the  science  and  j put  on  furlough,  will  receive  their  whole  pay  instead 
j practical  duties  of  the  service.  After  receiving  his  : of  only  half  of  it.  No  officer  will  ever  be  put  on 
full  appointment  he.  should  pass  not  less  than  five  furlough  if  he  be  really  qualified  for  the  service;  and 
i years  in  active  service,  at  sea,  before  he  should  be  en-  i if  lie  be  not  qualified,  he  ought  not  lo  be,  and  I pre- 
titled to  examination  for  a warrant,  as  “passed  mid-  : sume  will  not  be,  called  into  service  at  all.  Of 
shipman.”  That  examination  should  be  rigorous  and  j course  he  will  remain  a dead  weight  upon  the  trea- 
| thorough,  and  none  should  be  entitled  to  it  who  could  j sury,  to  the  full  amount  of  his  whole  pay.  To  put 
not  produce  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of  good  con-  I him  on  furlough,  therefore,  is  a positive  relief  to  the 
| duct,  attainments,  capacity,  and  general  fitness. — treasury  to  the  extent  of  one  half  his  pay. 

By  this  time  the  boy  will  have  attained  a period  of  j But  the  evil,  if  it  really  be  one,  will  be  of  very 
I life  when  the  character  is  generally  well  developed,  I short  duration.  When  the  navy  officer  shall  come  to 
and,  in  some  degree,  fixed;  so  that  the  country  will  j understand  that  there  is  a process  more  certain  and 
have  good  reason  lo  trust  him  in  the  higher  grades  of  j summary  than  a trial  by  court  martial,  by  which  his 
the  service.  A corps  of  officers,  formed  of  such  ma- 1 dignity  and  his  income  may  both  be  reduced,  he  will 
terials.  would  probably  present  few  instances  of  mis- 1 be  cautious  not  to  bring  himself  within  such  peril, 
conduct  or  incapacity,  and  would  reflect  honor  on  the  The  effect  of  the  furlough  system  will  be  to  create  a 
country,  while  rendering  to  it  the  most  valuable  ser-  nevv  motive  on  the  part  of  the  naval  officer  to  exert 
VJCCS-  himself  to  excel  in  his  profession,  and  to  place  him- 

The  system  could  not  fail  to  relieve  the  personnel  self  above  suspicion  in  point  of  personal  character 
of  the  navy,  after  a lime,  of  all  its  present  incum-  ; and  conduct.  The  belief,  heretofore  prevailing,  that 
brances,  and  would  certainly  tend  to  keep  it  in  a j an  officer  of  any  standing  in  the  navy  could  not  be 
healthy  condition.  But  it  would  he  too  slow  in  its  : driven  out;  or  at  least  that  he  could  not  be  kept  out 
operation  for  the  cure  of  existing  evils.  Probably  j of  it,  lias  had  a strong  influence  in  ruiniug  its  disci- 
there  never  was  a similar  institution,  in, any  country, ! pline,  and  corrupting  its  morals  and  manners.  The 
into  which  abuses  have  not  crept,  after  so  long  a I furlough  system,  firmly  administered,  will  serve  to 
period  as  thirty  years  of  profound  peace,  and  of  con- j remove  this  impression;  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
sequent  neglect.  Governments  and  their  people  are  j an  unsparing  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law, 
too  apt  to  overlook  the  military  arm,  when  there  is  , through  courts  martial,  will  soon  purify  the  service, 
nn  immediate  need  of  its  protection;  forgetting  the  ] and  will  long  keep  it  pure.  When  the  inefficient 
wise  maxim,  that  in  peace  we  should  prepare  fori  who  are  now  in  the  navy  shall  have  been  removed,  it 
, war.  Our  navy  has  experienced  its  full  share  of 1 is  probable  that  the  treasury  will  thereafter  be  rarely 
those  unfavorable  influences;  and  the  natural  con-  ! taxed  with  the  pay  of  furloughed  officers.  The  ne- 
sequence  is  seen  in  the  admitted  fact  that  it  contains  j cessity  of  some  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  the 
some  officers  who  do  no  credit  to  their  commissions.  J navy  may  be  rid  of  the  incompetent,  as  well  as  of 
Their  number,  however,  is  much  smaller  than  might  the  guilty,  is  universally  admitted;  and  I have  not 
have  been  justly  expected,  under  the  operation  of  so  1 been  able  lo  devise  any  mode  more  just,  more  effect- 
many  discouraging  and  corrupting  causes.  Every  ive,  or  less  objectionable  on  the  score  of  expense 
nation  finds  it  necessary,  after  particular  intervals  of  than  tha'  which  I now  suggest. 

peace,  to  revise  and  reform  its  military  establish-!  If  this  system  should  be  fully  and  faithfully  carried 
ments;  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  such  a j out,  I do  not  perceive  that  any  thing  more  will  be 
corrective  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  ! necessary  to  insure  lo  the  navy  competent  and  honor- 
navy  of  the  United  States.  1 able  officers.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  their  great  mis- 

The  only  difficulty  is  in  adopting  the  right  process.  | fortune  that  with  fewer  opportunities  than  others  to 
To  dismiss  from  the  service  officers  who  have  coin-  educate  themselves,  the  government  has  done  nothing 
milted  no  positive  offence,  would  be  unjust  and  cru-  j to  educate  them.  The  cadet  from  WestPoint  enters 
J el.  The  nature  of  their  profession  is  such  as  to  d is-  : the  army  well  founded  in  Ihe  principles  of  solid  and 
[qualify  them  for  nearly  all  the  pursuits  of  industry  1 useful  learning,  and  fully  prepared  to  engage  with 
on  shore.  Most  of  them  have  been  kept  long  on  pro-  | advantage  in  any  pursuit  whether  of  civil  or  military 
] bation,  and  have  been  thus  encouraged  to  expect  Lhat  i life.  The  candidate  for  the  navy,  on  the  contrary, 

I they  would  remain  in  the  service.  Many  of  them  1 is  deemed  well  enough  qualified,  if  he  be  able  to 
now  have  families  dependent  upon  them  who  would  , read  and  write,  to  answer  a few  simple  questions  in 
be  exposed  to  great  suffering  if  the  public  support'  geography  and  English  grammar,  and  to  solve  plain 
should  be  entirely  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand  I problems  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic. 


it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  officer  stipulates 
with  his  country,  that  he  will  be  both  willing  and 
anle  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  station  which  he 
solicits  anil  receives  at  her  hand;  and  he  has,  there- 
fore, no  right  to  complain  that  she  rejects  him  when 
he  proves  either  neglectful  or  incompetent.  Per- 
haps no  more  just  rule  can  be  adopted  than  to  com- 
pel the  officer  to  retire,  upon  a certain  proportion  of 
iiis  annual  pay.  A system  of  compulsory  furlough, 
properly  regulated,  and  guarded  against  abuse,  would 
liave  the  most  salutary  effect.  To  lodge  such  a pow- 
er in  the  secretary  of  the  navy  would  probably  not 
be  generally  acceptable. 

The  natural  jealousy  which  every  one  feels  of 
whatever  approaches  to  arbitrary  power,  would  pre- 
sent a strong  objection  with  most  persons  to  entrust- 
ing so  much  to  the  discretion  of  any  one  man.  For 
myself,  however,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  only  dan- 
ger would  be  that  the  power  would  be  too  cautiously 
and  too  seldom  exerted.  Public  opinion  in  this 


Why  should  this  difference  be  made?  Important 
as  a proper  preparatory  education  may  be  to  the 
army  officer,  it  is  even  more  important  to  the  officer 
of  the  navy.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has  few 
opportunities  to  improve  himself,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  the  most  frequent  representative  of 
his  country  abroad,  the  standard  by  which  foreign 
nations  will  be  most  apt  to  measure  her  moral  and 
intellectual  character;  he,  is  also  frequently  entrusted 
with  important  and  delicate  negotiations,  involving 
the  rights  of  our  citizens,  and  the  peace  and  honor 
of  our  country.  The  function  of  the  naval  com- 
mander is  much  more  useful,  important  and  dignified, 
than  is  generally  supposed.  To  his  skill  and  vigi- 
lance are  entrusted,  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
night,  the  safely  of  the  ship,  and  the  lives  of  her 
crew. 

The  honor  of  his  country’s  flag,  and  in  a great  de- 
gree her  harmonious  relations  in  peace  and  her  pro- 
tection in  war,  are  among  the  awful  trusts  with 
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which  lie  is  clothed.  Very  few  men  can  be  found, 
qualified  in  every  respect  for  so  high  and  imposing  an 
office;  and  unhappily  there  are  too  few  among  those 
who  now  hold  it.  who  duly  feel  its  importance  and 
dignity.  I humbly  think  that  it  is  a high  duty  of 
government  to  adopt  every  means,  calculated  in  any 
degree  to  elevate  the  standard  of  character  in  the 
naval  commander,  and  to  fit  him  in  knowledge,  in 
professional  skill,  and  in  personal  character,  to  dis- 
charge the  high  end  solemn  duties  of  his  office.  This 
can  be  best  done  by  giving  him  a suitable  preparatory 
education,  and  by  providing  proper  and  ready  means 
of  removing  him  from  the  ranks  of  his  profession, 
whenever  he  may  be  found  unworthy  to  occupy  a 
place  in  them. 

I respectfully  renew  the  suggestion  heretofore 
made,  that  there  is  yet  one  thing  more,  necessary  to 
complete  the  process  of  reform.  The  naval  officer 
should  feel  that  he  has  a place  in  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  country,  and  that  the  honors  and 
distinctions  which  his  services  shall  have  earned,  will 
not  be  withheld  from  him.  Promotion  is  the  vital 
principle  of  military  service;  and  hence  as  many 
grades  should  be  established  as  may  be  found  consist- 
ent with  the  due  order  and  efficiency  of  the  service. 
The  experience  of  every  day  tends  to  confirm  me  in 
the  belief  that  the  several  grades  of  admiral,  vice 
admiral  and  rear  admiral,  ought  to  be  established  in 
our  navy.  I had  the  honor  to  bring  this  subject  to 
your  notice  in  my  last  report,  and  to  urge  such  rea- 
sons as  seemed  to  me  to  be  sufficient  in  support  of  the 
recommendation  now  renewed.  I have  only  to  add 
that  this  important  measure  need  not  increase  the  ex- 
penses of  the  navy  at  all.  It  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  reward,  by  well-deserved  promotion,  many 
officers  in  the  several  grades,  who  are  well  qualified 
for  the  highest  stations  and  most  important  duties  of 
the  service. 

These  men,  most  of  whom  would  soon  become  the 
ornaments  and  grace  of  any  other  navy  in  the  world, 
are  likely  under  our  present  system  to  grow  gray  in  ! 
subordinate  and  obscure  stations;  their  merits  un- 
acknowledged and  their  usefulness  thrown  away. 
We  may  at  least,  be  allowed  to  regret  that  the  higher 
officers  of  the  navy — those  who,  by  their  services  in 
war,  have  reflected  most  honor  on  their  country,  and 
given  the  best  proofs  of  their  own  merits,  are  so  ra- 
pidly passing  from  the  stage  of  life,  that  even  if  our 
policy  in  this  respect  should  ultimately  change,  others 
are  likely  to  reap  the  honors  which  they  have  so 
richly  earned.  This  should  be  deemed  by  a gener- 
ous country,  a reason  for  adopting  at  once  a policy 
which  beyond  all  doubt  will  ultimately  be  forced  \ 
upon  us,  if  we  shall  continue  to  maintain  any  navy 
at  all. 

I again  respectfully  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  marines,  and  of  marine  officers  in  the  lower 
grades.  Not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  public  property  are  now  exposed  in  our  navy 
yards  to  conflagration  and  theft,  for  want  of  proper 
marine  guards.  Thefts  to  a consideroble  extent  have 
recently  been  detected,  and  doubtless  others  have 
been  committed  which  will  never  be  detected.  One 
fire,  which  a single  additional  marine  might  prevent, 
would  probably  destroy  in  a few  hours  more  than  the 
expenses  of  the  whole  marine  force  for  ten  years. 
Surely  it  cannot  be  true  economy  to  leave  so  much 
of  the  public  property  exposed  to  such  great  dangers, 
for  want  of  so  cheap  a protection  as  a few  additional 
marines. 

It  is  an  object  of  great  interest  to  me,  to  make  the 
navy  subservient  to  the  encouragement  of  American 
industry.  This  may  be  done,  not  only  by  the  protec- 
tion which  it  affords  to  American  commerce,  (upon 
which  I have  already  commented,)  but  also  by  means 
of  the  supplies  which  it  requires.  We  are  probably 
the  only  people  in  the  world  who  can,  with  perfect 
convenience,  build,  equip,  arm,  feed  and  clothe  a 
navy  of  the  largest  size  from  our  own  home  resourc- 
es. A nation  of  any  magnitude,  having  all  the  ma- 
terials of  war  constantly  at  its  command,  is  essen- 
tially powerful.  Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  should  adopt  a policy  calculated  at 
once  to  cherish  and  develope  these  sources  of  our 
strength  and  security.  The  measures  more  imme- 
diately necessary  to  accomplish  this  object  have  al- 
ready been  brought  to  the  notice  of  congress;  but  as 
they  have  not  yet  been  acted  on,  it  would  seem  to  be 
proper  that  I should  again  refer  to  them. 

The  first  in  importance  is  the  preservation  of  navy 
timber  growing  on  the.  public  lands.  No  othercoun- 
trv  possesses  so  rich  a store  of  this  material  as  the 
United  States.  Properly  protected,  it  would  afford 
a supply  for  the  largest  navy  in  the  world,  for  an  in- 
definite time,  without  any  sensible  diminution.  But 
I regret  to  say  that  the  laws  which  have  been  enact- 
ed with  this  view  are  in  some  respects  inoperative, 
and  in  all  respects  inefficient.  Depredations  of  the 
most  ruinous  kind  arc  daily  committed,  in  spite  of  all 
the  vigilance  which  this  department  can  use,  and  in 


defiance  of  all  tho  power  which  it  is  authorised  to  j 
exert.  Our  own  people  are  daily  selling  to  the  j 
government  timber  which  they  take  against  law  from 
the  public  lands;  and  it  is  understood  that  large  snp-| 
plies  of  the  same  timber  are  already  contracted  for 
by  foreign  governments.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent! 
these  depredations  under  existing  laws.  The  sub- 
ject is,  in  my  opinion,  worthy  of  the  serious  and  i 
prompt  attention  of  congress.  If  they  should  tho-  j 
roughly  investigate  it,  the  information  which  the  de-  | 
parlment  can  afford  will  not  fail  to  convince  them 
of  the  necessity  of  a reform  in  the  laws  relating  to 
it,  and  of  additional  grants  of  power  and  means  to 
the  officers  of  the  government  to  whom  they  may 
choose  to  entrust  this  valuable  part  of  the  public  1 
property. 

The  subject  next  in  importance  is  the  establish- 
menl  of  a navy  yard  on  the  largest  scale,  on  the  wa-  j 
ters  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  I had  the  honour  to 
give  my  view's  upon  this  subject,  in  a report  to  the 
senate  of  the  31st  of  January  last.  Respectfully  re- 
ferring to  that  report,  I forbear  to  repeat  at  large 
the  suggestions  which  it  offers.  I will  only  say  that 
the  object  which  I have  in  view  is  to  afford  what- 
ever facilities  such  an  establishment  can  afford,  to 
the  industry  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
now  cut  off  in  a great  degree  from  its  due  share  in 
the  supplies  of  the  navy.  The  iron  of  that  region 
would  find  there  a ready  and  convenient  market;  an 
extensive  rope-walk — a necessary  appendage  to  such 
a navy  yard — would  present  a constant  demand  for 
hemp;  the  provisions  of  the  west  now  worth  little  or 
nothing,  from  their  superabundance,  would  find  a 
ready  purchaser  at  fair  prices.  Every  branch  of 
western  industry  would  feel,  directly  or  indirectly, 
the  influence  of  such  an  establishment;  while  the 
navy  itself  would  be  secure  of  abundant  and  cheap 
supplies,  sufficiently  convenient  to  the  ocean,  arid 
yet  perfectly  safe  from  the  attacks  of  any  enemy. 

It  is  by  arrangements  of  this  sort  that  the  navy  can 
be  made  to  return  to  the  country  twice  the  wealth 
which  is  expended  in  support  of  it.  The  wealth  of 
a nation  does  not  consist  in  the  quantity  of  gold 
which  it  may  have  in  its  treasury;  the  economy  of  a 
nation  is  not  shown  only  in  the  smallness  of  its  ex- 
penditures. It  is  rich  only  in  proportion  as  its  peo- 
ple are  rich;  and  it  is  economical  only  so  far  as  it 
applies  the  public  money  to  uses  more  valuable  to 
the  people  who  pay  it,  than  the  money  itself.  This 
is  but  another  name  for  national  thrift;  but  it  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  national  economy  is  of  any  va- 
lue. Nine-tenths  of  the  appropriations  to  the  navy 
are  paid  back  to  our  own  people  for  materials,  labor 
and  subsistence.  It  is  thus  put  into  circulation,  pay- 
ing debts,  supplying  wants,  and  sustaining  credit. 
Every  dollar  thus  employed  increases  the  tax-paying 
ability  of  the  people  to  twice  that  amount;  and  this 
tax-paying  ability  is  the  true  wealth  of  the  nation. 
The  expenses  of  the  navy,  therefore,  are  not  to  be 
considered  a dead  tax  upon  the  treasury.  They  not 
only  go  back  and  circulate  among  our  own  people, 
but,  unlike  most  other  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  give  employment  to  industry,  encourage- 
ment to  enterprise,  and  patronage  to  genius.  They 
perform,  to  a great  extent,  the  office  of  a protective 
tariff,  in  developing  and  bringing  into  use  various 
sources  of  our  national  wealth,  particularly  in  cop- 
per, iron,  hemp,  provisions  and  coal.  The  effect  of 
even  a small  disbursement,  so  made,  upon  the  pub- 
lie  prosperity  and  comfort,  is  much  more  important 
and  extensive  than  the  first  view  of  it  would  lead  us 
to  suppose. 

I am  far  from  saying  that  taxes  ought  to  be  levied 
merely  for  I he  purpose  of  so  expending  them.  No 
tax  should  be  imposed,  direct  or  indirect,  which  is 
not  required  for  the  legitimate  and  proper  uses  of 
government.  But  if  a necessity  for  the  tax  can  be 
shown  to  exist;  if  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  apply  it,  clearly  appear  to  be  useful  and 
profitable  to  the  country  far  beyond  the  measure  of 
(he  tax  itself;  it  ceases  to  be  a burden,  and  is  reliev- 
ed from  all  fair  objection.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is 
emphatically.the  case  with  almost  the  entire  appro- 
priation to  the  naval  service.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  such  appropriations,  as  liberal  as  any  con- 
venient and  proper  revenue  system  will  allow,  may  be, 
and  of  necessity  must  be,  applied  to  “uses  far  more 
valuable,  to  the  people  who  pay  them,  than  the  mo- 
ney itself;”  and  that,  far  from  being  an  oppressive 
burden,  they  will  operate  as  a measure  of  positive 
relief. 

In  looking  for  the  sources  of  unnecessary  expense 
throughout  the  naval  establishment,  I have  found 
much  to  correct.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  navy 
has  cost  much  more  than  it  ought  to  have  cost,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  vessels  that  we  have 
usually  kept  in  commission.  I do  not  know  that  Ibis 
could  have  been  very  easily  prevented  under  the  for- 
mer defective  organization  of  the  department.  Tne 
mode  heretofore  pursued  of  obtaining  the  supplies  of 


the  surgeon’s  and  purser’s  department,  has  subject 
cd  the  seamen  to  unnecessary  charges,  the  govern- 
ment to  constant  imposition,  in  many  cases  to  gross 
frauds,  and  consequently  to  heavy  losses.  These 
losses  have  been  the  greater,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  proper  means  of  establishing  a system  of 
strict  accountability;  which  would  have  enabled  the 
department  not  only  to  see  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
but  to  apply  the  proper  remedy.  The  bureaux  to 
which  these  subjects  belong  have  been  diligently  and 
successfully  engaged  in  devising  suitable  means  of 
guarding  against  similar  impositions  for  the  future. 

The  articles  are  now  procured,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  those  who  make  or  produce  them, so  that  the 
profits — always  large  and  often  extortionate — which 
have  heretofore  been  paid  to  the  grocer,  the  apothe- 
cary, and  the  contractor  for  clothing,  are  saved  to  the 
government  and  the  sailor.  Such  supplies  as  we 
are  still  compelled  to  obtain  in  the  former  mode,  are 
subjected  to  rigorous  inspection,  which  assures  us  of 
their  good  quality  and  reasonable  prices;  and  when 
brought  into  the  public  stores,  the  persons  under 
whose  charge  they  are  placed  are  required  to  ac- 
count for  them  with  a degree  of  minuteness  which 
promises  to  guard  effectually  against  any  waste  or 
extravagance  in  the  use  of  them. 

I have  very  little  dpubt  that  most  of  the  mechani- 
cal labor  which  has  been  p c r fd ffiTcvV vst-  our- navy 

yards  has  been  too  dearly  paid  for.  I can  perceive 
no  good  reason  why  a mechanic  should  work  fewer 
hours  in  the  day,  or  receive  higher  wages,  in  a pub- 
lic dockyard  than  in  a private  workshop;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  a difference,  it  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  government,  in  consequence  of  the  more  con- 
stant employment  and  the  more  prompt  and  certain 
pay.  It  is  certainly  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  give  such  wage3  as  will  command  the 
most  competent  and  faithful  workmen;  but  this  can 
always  be  done,  for  the  reasons  above  assigned,  for 
the  same  wages  which  are  paid  at  the  best  private 
establishments.  Measures  have  been  adopted  to 
place  the  government  upon  terms  of  just  equality 
with  individuals  in  this  respect. 

But.  a still  more  considerable  source  of  expense  in 
building,  repairing,  arming  and  equipping  our  ves- 
sels of  war,  may  be  found  in  the  high  prices  and  in- 
different quality  of  the  iron  and  copper  which  have 
been  used.  The  department  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  these  two  important  subjects,  with  a view  to 
the  correction  of  the  former  abuses.  In  particular 
kinds  of  iron,  the  standard  has  been  raised  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  supplies  can  be 
obtained  at  less  prices  than  heretofore,  although  the 
quality  is  nearly  as  twice  as  good.  The  fact,  now 
generally  known,  that  proper  tests  are  applied,  and 
that  no  iron  will  be  received  which  does  not  bear 
them,  has  served  to  create  an  honorable  competition 
among  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry;  so 
thattlVe  most  important  improvements  are  constantly 
made.  The  United  States  can  furnish  as  good  iron 
as  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  with  suitable 
encouragement  would  soon  be  able  to  supply  the 
world  with  that  metal. 

In  chain  cables,  an  invaluable  improvement  has 
been  made.  None  but  the  very  best  iron  is  ever  ap- 
plied to  that  use;  and  an  apparatus  is  now  in  pro- 
gress and  very  nearly  completed,  for  subjecting  the 
cables,  when  finished,  to  thermotension.  A long  se- 
ries of  careful  and  accurate  experiments  has  ascer- 
tained that  this  process  adds  seventeen  per  cent,  to  its 
strength.  By  this  means  the  weight,  and  consequent- 
ly the  cost  of  a cable  of  given  strength  is  greatly  di- 
minished; and  so  also  is  the  labor  of  handling  it  on 
board  ship.  For  this  great  improvement,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  scientific  information  and  lndustriou* 
researches  of  professor  Walter  R.  Johnson,  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  impossible  to  calculate  its  value  to  the 
whole  navigating  interest  to  the  world.  The  fate  of 
the  largest  ship  and  of  all  her  crew  often  depends 
upon  the  strength  of  her  cables;  so  that  a little  more 
or  less  of  strength  in  a single  link  may  save  or  de- 
stroy her.  I have  considered  it  therefore,  of  the 
Utmost  importance  to  improve,  by  every  practicable 
means,  the  quality  of  chain  cable  iron.  It  is  believed 
that  even  at  the  present  day  we  are  not  surpassed  in 
this  respect  hy  any  other  nation;  and  if  improvements 
shall  advance  hereafter,  as  rapidly  as  heretofore,  we 
may  in  a short  time  safely  challenge  the  competition 
of  the  world. 

A similar  improvement  has  been  made  in  iron  for 
ordnance.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  the  soundness  of  cannon.  The  bursting  of  a single 
gun  in  battle  is  often  more  disastrous  than  many 
broadsides  from  an  enemy.  It  not  only  destroys  life, 
and  withdraws  so  much  from  the  effective  battery  of 
the  ship,  but  it  also  creates  confusion  and  disorder; 
excites  in  the  minds  of  the  crew  distrust  in  the  sound- 
ness of  the  oilier  guns,  and  thus  discourages  3 rid  ren- 
ders them  timid.  Hence,  no  consideration  of  mere 
money  saving  should  ever  enter  into  the  arrange- 
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merits  lor  producing  ordnance  for  the  navy.  True 
economy  requires  that  the  very  best  guns  tvldch  can  be 
made;  and  none  others,  should  ever  be  used.  Upon 
this  idea  I h is  department  is  acting.  No  cannon  is 
received  which  does  not  bear  the  most  satisfactory 
tests,  and  yet  it  is  not  found  that  the  cost  of  ordnance 
is  any  greater  than  heretofore.  On  the  contrary, 
guns  of  the  same  kind  which  have  heretofore  cost 
more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  per  ton, 
have  recently  been  contracted  for  at  ninety-five  dol- 
lars. 

In  copper,  the  frauds  which  have  been  practised  up- 
on the  government  have  been  gross  and  enormous. — 
Pure  copper  ought  to  last  upon  a ship’s  bottom  twen- 
ty years;  and  yet  that  which  we  have  used  upon  our 
ships  of  war  has  not  lasted  upon  an  average  more 
than  seven.  Upon  examining  a portion  of  the  copper 
recently  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  Columbus,  1 
found  that  it  exhibited  Ihe  appearance  of  worm  eaten 
wood;  the  reason  of  which  is  that  it  was  full  of  im- 
purities, which  corroded  and  fell  off.  Even  that  which 
remained,  instead  of  possessing  the  toughness  which 
belongs  to  pure  copper,  would  not  bear  to  be  bent,  but 
broke  short  off  like  a piece  of  cast  iron.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  too  careful  in  procuring  an  article  SCT 
costiy  as  copper.  Nothing  but  the~app!ication  of 
proper  scientific  tests  can  detect  its  impurities,  or 
prevent  the  grossest  and  most  ruinous  impositions. — 
ve'Sfieet  on  the  bottom  of  a large  ship 
will  render  it  necessary  to  bring  her  into  dock,  and 
will  thus  cost  the  country  ten  times  as  much  as  would 
have  been  required  to  prevent  any  such  result.  The 
copper  in  a ship’s  bottom  is  no  small  part  of  her  en- 
tire cost;  and  this  cost  is  more  than  doubled  by  using 
copper  of  bad  quality. 

'i  he  great  importance  of  guarding  against  the  im- 
position in  this  respect,  has  induced  the  department 
to  institute  a series  of  experiments,  under  the  man- 
agement of  professor  Johnson,  the  result  of  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  economy  of  the 
service.  These  results  I have  the  honor  to  commu- 
nicate in  a copy  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  report,  hereto  an- 
nexed. 

As  steamships  will  hereafter  form  a part  of  our  na- 
vy, it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  what  kind  ol 
fuel  can  be  most  advantageously  used.  With  this 
view,  I have  taken  measures  to  cause  a proper  anal- 
ysis to  be  made,  of  the  several  coals  of  our  country, 
and  also  of  those  of  England.  All  persons  interested 
in  this  subject  were  invited  by  public  advertisement  to 
send  samples  of  their  coal  to  the  navy  yard  in  Wash- 
ington, in  order  that  a proper  comparison  might  be 
made,  under  suitable  philosophical  tests.  About  thir- 
ty samples  have  been  sent,  and  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  examination  of  them.  Professor 
Johnson,  to  whom  this  investigation  hasbeen  entrus- 
ted, was  called  from  Washington  before  any  conclu- 
sive results  had  been  obtained;  but  his  experiments 
will  be  resumed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  undoub- 
tedly present  a mass  of  most  useful  information  on 
this  important  subject. 

The  application  of  scientific  principles  in  the  me- 
chanical arts  is  now  universal.  The  mere  arlizan, 
whose  skill  is  only  derived  from  practice,  is  far  be- 
hind the  times.  Science  is  now  lending  her  aid  to 
the  arts,  in  all  their  departments,  expanding  their 
powers,  multiplying  their  uses,  and  perfecting  their 
works,  I respectfully  suggest  that  this  aid  is  no 
where  more  important,  than  in  the  various  operations 
connected  with  a naval  establishment.  When  we 
consider  the  number  and  variety  of  the  materials 
which  are  used  the  costliness  of  many  of  them,  and 
the  high  importance  that  they  should  all  be  of  the 
best  and  mo  t durable  kinds,  the  propriety  of  sub. 
jectmgjtiiein  to  all  necessary  tests,  and  of  improving 
their  equality  as  far  as  possible,  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted. 

This  can  be  done  only  by  the  union  of  science  with 
practical  skill.  The  knowledge  which  we  obi  a in  from 
experience  is  always  slow,  always  costly,  and  not 
always  sure;  that  which  we  obtain  from  experiment , 
particularly  in  physical  science,  rarely  deceives,  and 
seldom  fails  nebiy  to  repay  ns.  The  experiments 
which  have,  already  been  made,  under  the  direction 
of  this  department,  have  imparted  to  it  a degree  of 
information  which. could  not  have  been’derived  from 
any  other  source,  and  which  will  more  than  repay 
their  cost,  in  the  building  of  a single  ship.  These 
experiments,  however,  are  hut  the  beginning  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  in  the  same  way.  If  the  de- 
partment were  in  a condition  to  avail  itself  of  the 
improvements  which  are  daily  made  in  practical 
science,  the  most  important  results  would  soon  be 
realized,  in  the  improved  quality  of  our  ships,  and  in 
the  general  economy  of  the  service.  I respectfully 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  fav  orable  consideration 
of  congress. 

1 shall  in  a few  days  have  the  honor  to  lay  before 
congress  a code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  navy, 
prepared  in  obedience  to  their  directions. 


I invite  attention  to  the  existing  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  navy  pensions,  which  appear  to  me  to  need 
many  changes  and  modifications. 

I have  thus,  sir,  submmitted  without  reserve  my 
views  of  the  present  condition  and  actual  require- 
ments of  our  naval  service.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  this 
without  reference  to  any  other  considerations, — 
Whether  my  recommendations  shall  be  adopted  or 
not  must  of  course  depend  on  the  view  which  may  be 
taken  of  them  by  the  legislative  departments  of  the 
government.  In  presenting  my  own  views,  I simply 
discharge  my  own  duty,  to  those  to  whose  better 
judgment  all  the  measures  which  1 have  proposed 
must  be  referred. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
UNITE!}  STATES— THIRD  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

December  15.  The  Hon  J.  C.  Calhoun , of  South 
Carolina,  appeared  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  Philadelphia  in  favor  of  the 
warehouse  system. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  senate  whether  the  quin- 
tuple treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
has  been  communicated  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  any  form  whatever;  and,  if  so,  by 
whom,  for  what  purpose,  and  what  answer  may  have 
been  returned  to  such  communication. 

Also,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  the  infor- 
mation which  may  have  been  received  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  going  to  show  that  the 
“course”  which  the  government  might  take  in  relation  to 
said  treaty  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  attention  and 
discussion  in  Europe. 

Also,  to  inform  the  senate  how  far  the  “warm  ani- 
madversion:s”  and  the  “ great  political  excitement''1  which 
this  treaty  has  caused  in  Europe,  have  any  applica- 
tion or  reference  to  these  United  States. 

Also,  to  inform  the  senate  what  danger  there  was 
of  having  “the  laws  and  the  obligations ” of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
“executed  by  others,"  if  we  did  not  “ remove  the  pretext 
and  motive  for  violating  our  flag  and  executing  our  laws," 
by  entering  into  the  stipulations  for  the  African 
squadron,  and  the  remonstrating  embassies  which  are 
contained  in  the  8th  and  9th  sections  of  the  late  Bri- 
tish treaty. 

A joint  resolution  was  received  from  the  house, 
and  read,  so  amending  the  19th  rule  as  to  prevent 
any  intoxicating  liquors  from  being  offered  for  sale, 
or  exhibited  within  the  capitol  or  the  public  grounds 
adjacent,  and  that  the  restaurateurs  be  forthwith  re- 
moved from  the  capitol. 

On  motion,  Ordered,  That  when  the  senate  adjourn, 
it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and,  after  some  time  spent  there- 
in, adjourned. 

December  19.  The  hon.  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr. 
Walker,  of  Miss.,  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Vermont  and  Mr. 
Sevier,  of  Arkansas,  appeared  in  their  seats. 

The  president  laid  before  the  senate  an  elaborate 
report  f rom  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  relation  to 
the  growth  and  culture  of  American  hemp,  together 
with  much  other  statistical  information  in  relation  to 
the  imports,  exports,  &c.  of  hemp. 

Mr.  Huntington,  from  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, reporled  a bill  allowing  drawback  upon  fo- 
reign merchandise  exported  in  the  original  packages 
to  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  without 
amendment,  and  recommending  its  immediate  pass- 
age. 

Mr.  Linn,  introduced  on  leave,  a bill  to  authorise 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  occupation  and 
settlement  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  for  extending 
certain  portions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Slates 
over  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[The  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Linn,  was  referred  to 
a select  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair. 
The  committee  consists  of  Messrs.  Linn,  Walker, 
Sevier,  Merrick  and  Plielps.] 

Mr.  Conrad  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  the  senate  (if  not  incompatible 
with  the  public  interest)  whether  the  amount  due 
and  payable  by  Mexico  for  indemnity  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  late  convention,  has 
been  paid  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  said  con- 
vention; if  rot,  whether  any  and  what  measures 
have  been  adopted  by  our  government  to  obtain  or 
enforce  payment;  as  also,  to  obtain  the  recognition 
of  such  claims  as  were  submitted  to,  but  not  finally 
acted  upon,  by  the  late  joint  commission. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker , 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  per- 
mitting the  state  of  Mississippi  to  appropriate 
§25,000  of  the  2 per  cent,  fund  of  said  state  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  rail  road  leading  from 
Jackson  to  Brandon,  upon  the  conditions  designated 
by  said  state. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives announcing  the  death  of  the  hen.  Richard 
W.  Habersham,  and  Die  proceedings  thereon,  when 
Mr.  Berrien  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  on  the 
melancholy  occurrence  with  an  eulogy  on  the  de- 
ceased, and  concluded  by  offering  the  usual  resolu- 
tions of  respect  for  his  memory,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  Ihe  senate  adjourned. 

December  20.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid 
before  the  body  a communication  from  the  treasury 
department,  covering  a report  from  Mr.  Ha3s!er,  su- 
perintendent of  the  coast  survey,  and  showing  the 
progress  made  therein  during  the  present  year. 

After  the  presentation  of  petitions,  several  bills  of 
a private  character  were  presented;  and  also,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  a bill  to  provide  for  ascertaining 
and  disposing  of  the  lead  mineral  lands  in  the  states 
of  Illinois  and  Arkansas,  and  the  territories  of  Wis- 
konsan  and  Iowa. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton,  calling  on 
the  president  for  information  as  to  the  Quintuple 
treaty,  came  up  in  its  order,  when  a debate  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Archer,  Benton,  King,  and  others 
participated;  when  the  resolution  was  postponed  until 
Thursday  next,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  21.  Mr.  Linn,  from  the  select  com- 
mittee to  which  it  was  referred,  reported  the  bill  to 
authorise  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  occupa- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and 
for  extending  certain  portions  of  the  laws  of  the  U. 
States  over  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
certain  amendments. 

Mr.  Linn  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  in- 
form the  senate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  “in- 
formal communications”  which  took  place  between 
the  American  secretary  ofstate  and  the  British  special 
minister,  during  the  late  negotiations  at  Washington 
city,  upon  “the  subject  of  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  to  the  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;”  and  also  to  inform  the  senate 
what  were  the  reasons  which  prevented  “any  agree- 
ment upon  the  subject  at  present,"  and  which  made  it 
“inexpedient  to  include  that  subject  among  the  subjects  of 
formal  negotiation  ” 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  the  senate  whether  the  late 
special  minister  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
Stales  made  any  proposition,  informal  or  otherwise, 
to  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  the  assumption  or  guaranty  of  the  state  debts  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  holders 
of  said  debts. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Linn, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested 
to  send  to  the  senate  a copy  of  lieut.  Freemont’s  report 
of  his  recent  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  war  de- 
partment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Linn , 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  the  report  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  to  select  sites  for  western  armories. 
Mr.  Allen  submitted  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  46th  rule  for  conducting  busi- 
ness in  tlie  senate,  and  which  requires  the  senate  to 
close  its  doors  when  transacting  executive  business, 
he  rescinded,  and  the  senate  shall  hereafter  sit  with 
open  doors  when  transacting  all  business,  except 
treaties. 

The  bill  granting  donations  of  land  to  certain  per- 
sons in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  after  further  proceedings  of  minor  im- 
portance, the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Dec.  15.  The  speaker  announced  the 
following  as  the  committee  on  international  copyright: 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Wintlirop.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  Brockway,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Mc- 
Kean, of  New  York;  Mr.  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  slate  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Briggs, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair.) 

And,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  committee 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  ‘making 
appropriations  fOr  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  government  for  the  half  calendar  year  ending  the 
30th  day  of  June,  1843.”  And  the  bill  having  first 
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After  having  disposed  of  thirteen  of  the  thirty 
pages  of  the  bill,  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
progress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cooper,  of  Penn.,  another  mem- 
ber >vas  ordered  to  be  appointed  on  the  committee 
of  Indian  affairs,  vice  Mr.  Groin,  of  Miss.,  appoint- 
ed, but  not  yet  arrived. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  speaker  laid 
before  the  house  sundry  executive  communications. 
And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  16.  Mr.  Green,  of  Ivy.,  appeared 
in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Bronson  submitted  a resolution  calling  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  a statement  of  fees 
taxed  by  the  clerks  of  the  United  Slates  courts  in 
cases  of  admiralty  and  bankruptcy,  &c.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Toland  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  inform  this  house  whether  any  charges 
have  at  any  time  been  preferred  to  the  department 
against  Jonathan  Roberts,  late  collector  of  the  port 
of  Philadelphia,  relative  to  his  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  said  office;  and  if  any  have  been,  that  he  be 
directed  to  furnish  copies  of  the  same.  Also,  that 
he  transmit  to  this  house  copies  of  any  order,  in- 
struction, or  request,  addressed  to  the  said  Jonathan 
Roberts,  to  remove  or  appoint  any  subordinate  offi- 
cers of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
Also,  a copy  of  the  order  or  letter  dismissing  him 
from  the  office  of  collector  of  the  said  port,  and  co- 
pies of  all  letters  and  papers  in  possession  of  the  de- 
partment relating  to  the  subjects  embraced  by  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Weller  objected — and  a suspension  of  the 
rules  being  moved,  the  vote  was  yeas  96,  nays  81, 
(not  two-thirds),  so  the  rules  were  not  suspended  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  resolution. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  committee  on 
the  general  appropriation  bill,  and  the  day’s  session 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  a motion  by  Mr.  Aycrigg,  of 
N.  Jersey,  to  strike  out  the  item  appropriating 
$50,000  for  the  coast  survey.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
Hassler,  its  superintendent  were  somewhat  assailed, 
and  finally,  the  committee  rose,  reported  progress, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Dec.  17.  Mr.  Girin,  of  Miss.,  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  Laois,  of  Alabama,  took  their  seats.  Mr. 
Campbell,  of  S.  C.,  introduced  to  the  house,  the  lion. 
S.  W.  Trotli,  representative  elect  from  the  state  of 
S.  C.,  (vice  S.  H.  Duller,  resigned),  who  was  qualifi- 
ed and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Everett  gave  notice  that  he  would  ask  leave  to 
introduce  at  fust  opporlunity  a bill  entitled  “a  bill  to 
revive  and  establish  the  public  credit.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll  presented  a memorial  of  claimants 
under  French  spoliations  prior  to  18U0.  Referred 
to  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  and 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  general  appropria- 
tion bill  and  of  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  item  ap- 
propriating $50,000  to  the  coast  survey. 

Mr.  J.  R.  ingersoll  strenuously  opposed  the  motion 
and  vindicated  Mr.  Hassler. 

Mr.  Reynolds  advocated  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gilmer  would  advocate  the  motion  not  in  re- 
ference to  the  qualifications  or  not,  of  Mr.  Hassler, 
but  on  the  grounds  of  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
trenchment. But  as  he  was  willing  to  grant  some- 
thing for  this  survey,  lie  moved  to  strike  out  “fifty” 
and  insert  “twenty.” 

Mr.  Aycrigg  accepted  the  amendment. 

The  committee  at  this  stage  rose  and  reported  pro- 
gress. 

After  having  one  or  two  executive  communica- 
tions laid  before  them,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Dec.  19.  Mr.  Gamble  rose  and  address- 
ed the  house  as  follows:  The  present  congress,  it  is 

believed,  has  oftener  performed  the  painful  duty  of 
announcing  the  death  of  its  members  than  any  which 
has  preceded  it  under  the  government.  In  the  first 
week  of  cur  session  we- were  called  upon  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
died  on  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government  to  resume 
his  duties  as  a member  of  this  body;  and  to-day  the 
duty  has  devolved  upon  me  to  communicate  to  the 
house  the  mournful  intelligence  which  has  reached 
us  of  the  death  of  another  member  of  this  branch 
of  the  national  legislature.  For  some  time  we  en- 
tertained hopes  that  the  rumor  of  his  death  was  un- 
founded, or,  at  most,  premature;  but  it  is  at  length 
reduced  to  a painful  certainty  that  Richard  W.  Ha- 
bersham is  no  more.  He  has  finished  his  course  on 
earth;  his  seat  in  this  hall  is  vacant;  and  ho  now 
sleeps  in  his  silent  tomb.  His  constitution  being  na- 
turally feeble,  ar.d  his  health  somewhat  impaired 
when  he  first  took  his  seat  as  a member  of  this  body, 
which,  added  to  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  his 
laborious  and  close  attention  to  his  duties,  was  more 
than  he  was  able  to  endure,  brought  on  a disease 


which  has  only  terminated  in  his  death;  which  pain- j 
ful  event,  as  we  are  informed,  took  place  at  his  resi-  [ 
dence  in  Habersham  county,  Georgia,  on  I he  second 
day  of  this  month,  surrounded  by  his  family  and 
friends.  Mr.  Habersham  was  a descendant  of  the 
most  honorable  and  distinguished  families  in  Geor- 
gia. Fie  was  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  mind,  which  was  enlarged  and  cultivated 
by  a liberal  education.  Being  thus  qualified,  he  early 
engaged  in  public  life,  and,  by  a long  course  of  up 
right  conduct  and  unbending  integrity,  he  acquired  a 
degree  of  confidence  which  few  attain,  and.  what  is 
still  more  rare,  which  he  never  abused.  He  lias  oc- 
cupied stations  of  honor  and  trust,  both  under  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  to  the  full  requisitions  of  the  law  and 
entire  satisfaction  of  those  with  whom  he  had  official 
transactions. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  he  was  elect- 
ed as  a member  of  congress,  and  continued  in  (hat 
character  until  his  death.  To  you,  sir,  and  his  asso- 
ciates here,  I need  say  nothing.  You  have  witnessed 
his  course;  you  appreciate  his  worth  as  a man,  and 
his  usefulness  as  a member  of  this  body.  And  not- 
withstanding the  political  asperity  of  the  times  dur- 
ing which  he  has  been  a member,  and  although  he 
has  been  firm  and  unwavering  in  his  political  course, 
yet  I believe  he  never  indulged  in  a sentiment,  or 
suffered  an  expression  to  escape  his  lips,  at  which 
even  the  most  sensitive  political  opponent  could  just- 
ly take  exception.  His  errors  and  infirmities,  if  any 
he  had — and  none  are  faultless — “were  of  the  head, 
and  not  of  the  heart.”  He  was  amiable,  generous, 
and  forgiving  in  his  disposition;  his  home  was  the 
centre  of  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  his  hand  ever 
open  to  the  calls  of  charity.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
what  can  with  truth  be  said  of  him,  that  he  has  gone 
and  not  left  an  enemy  behind  him.  In  his  lamented 
death , Georgia  has  lost  one  of  her  most  useful,  vir- 
tuous, and  talented  citizens;  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished, patriotic,  and  cherished  sons;  and  his  fami- 
ly have  sustained  a loss  which  cannot  be  repaired 
by  time.  “May  that  being  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb”  comfort  and  sustain  them  in  this 
their  deep  affliction;  and  may  this  memento  of  our 
mortality  make  a deep  and  lasting  impression  upon 
our  hearts,  and  cause  us  well  to  consider  the  admo- 
nition addressed  to  us  in  the  Word  of  Truth Which 
is  enforced  by  this  solemn  dispensation:  “Be  ye  also 

ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of 
Man  cometh.” 

Mr.  G.  then  read  resolutions  of  respect,  &c. 
‘Which  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  thereupon 
the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  20.  Mr.  Gwin  asked  leave  to  sub- 
mit a resolution  calling  for  information  from  the  pre- 
sident respecting  the  mutiny  said  to  have  been  con- 
templated on  board  the  Somers.  Mr.  Andrews,  of 
Kentucky,  objected.  Mr.  G.  moved  a suspension  of 
the  rules.  The  house  refused. 

The  house  then  proceeded  (having  first  refused  to 
go  into  committee  on  the  general  appropriation  bill) 
to  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Everett  for  the  repeal  of 
the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Ev'erett  addressed  the  house  in  favor  of  the 
repeal. 

Mr.  Barnard  followed  in  opposition  to  its  repeal, 
and  concluded  by  moving  the  reference  of  the  bill  to 
the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  instructing  the  committee 
“to  report  a bankrupt  act  excluding  voluntary  appli- 
cants, and  hanks  owned  by  states,  and  includingsuch 
corporations  not  owned  by  states  as  issue  notes  for 
circulation.” 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Winlhrop,  Paine,. 
and  Gordon,  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  the  previous 
question.  The  house  rejected  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  to  amend  the  said  instructions 
by  striking  therefrom  the  words  following:  “Ex- 

cluding voluntary  applicants  and  banks  croned  by  states, 
and.” 

Mr.  Bowne  and  Mr.  Charles  Browne  made  a few 
remarks,  and  Mr.  Pickens  renewed  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question  and  before  it  was  taken,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Arnold  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  21.  Mr.  Tho.  B.  King,  of  Geo. 
appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  the  question 
was,  will  the  house  second  the  demand  for  the  pre- 
vious question?  (called  by  Mr.  Pickens.) 

On  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Cushing,  Mr.  P.  withdrew 
the  demand  on  condition  that  Mr.  C.  would  renew  it. 

Mr.  Cushing  wished  Mr.  Bernard  to  withdraw  his 
motion  to  commit,  in  order  that  he  might  offer  the 
following  amendment: 

“In  the  proviso  of  the  original  bill  strike  out  the 
‘5th  day  of  December,  1842,’  &c.  and  insert  so  that 
the  proviso  shall  read  as  follows:  ‘ Provided , That 


this  act.  shall  not  affect  any  ease  or  proceeding  in 
bankruptcy  commenced  before  the  passage  of  this 
act  or  any  pains,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  incurred 
under  the  said  act;  but  every  such  proceeding  may 
be  continued  to  its  final  consummation  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed .’  ” 

Mr.  Barnard  said  he  would  consent  to  withdraw 
his  motion  to  commit  the  bill  on  one  condition,  name- 
ly, that  he  might  offer,  instead  of  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  ano- 
ther which  he.  now  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  was, 
in  fact,  a substitute  for  the  bill.  It  was  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“That  so  much  of  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  es- 
tablish a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
t he  United  States,’  approved  on  the  19th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1841,  as  authorises  any  person  owing  debts  to 
apply,  by  petition,  for  the  benefit  of  said  act,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  parts  of  said  act  which  are  applica- 
ble solely  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the 
provisions  of  such  act  in  behalf  of  debtors,  by  the 
voluntary  petition  of  such  debtors,  without  the  con- 
currence or  aid  of  their  creditors,  be  and  the  same 
is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not 
affect  any  case  or  proceeding  in  bankruptcy  already 
commenced.,  or  which  shall  be  commenced  before 
the  4th  day  of  July  next,  or  any  pains,  penalties,  or 
forfeitures  prescribed  •s-nd"inettcr<^l.j9g-  yhioh  shall 
be  incurred  under  said  act.” 

Mr.  B.  said  that  the  time  specified  in  this  amend- 
ment was  not  material.  The  house  could  substitute 
any  other  date  ifi-might  prefer.  Mr.  B.  urged  that 
iiis  amendment  went  to  include  that  of  the  gentle- 
man, and  could  do  it  no  possible  harm. 

Mr.  Cushing  thought  it  would  defeat  the  whole 
object  he  had  in  view,  and  he  accordingly  renewed 
the  previous  question. 

The  question,  “will  the  house  second  the  demand 
for  the  previous  question?”  was  then  taken,  (by  tel- 
lers) and  decided  in  the  negative:  ayes  66  noes94. 

So  there  was  no  second. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Arnold, 

The  debate  was  then  continued  by  Mr.  Underwood, 
who  thought  there  ought  to  be  a discrimination  in 
the  repeal,  and  that  congress  should  establish  a ge- 
neral bankrupt  system.  He  had  no  objections  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Barnard),  pro- 
vided he  would  reduce  the  time:  in  that  case  he  was 
ready  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Barnard  suggested  to  Mr.  Ingersoll  and  Mr. 
Underwood  that  if  they  would  consent  to  give  way 
and  allow  him  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  recommit, 
and  offer  his  amendment  in  a modified  form,  reduc- 
ing the  time  from  the  4th  of  July  to  the  4th  of  April, 
he  would  now  do  so,  and  the  gentleman  could  go  on 
with  his  speech. 

Assent  being  given,  Mr.  Barnard  offered  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  C ashing th e n o ffered  th e a m e nd  m e n l h e h ad  h ere- 
tofore  indicated,  and  moved  to  commit  with  instruc- 
tions, &c.  After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Hopkins, 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary  with  the  following  in- 
structions: 

“To  report  a bill  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  exist- 
ing law  which  authorises  the  voluntary  application 
of  debtors,  and  to  include  corporations  which  issue 
paper  to  circulate  as  money  within  the  operations  of 
said  law.” 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  to  amend  the  instructions 
so  as  to  direct  the  committee  to  report  a bill  at  once 
repealing  the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Wise  said  that  he  had  been  watching  the  Pro- 
tean shapes  which  this  bill  had  assumed  till  he  was 
tired,  and  now,  after  shifting  its  form  so  often,  there 
was  at  length  a proposition  instructing  the  judiciary 
committee  ‘to  report  a direct  repeal  of  the  law.  All 
this  was  child’s  play.  If  gentlemen  really  intended 
to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law,  now  was  the  accepted 
time.  The  house  couid  put  the  bill  into  such  a form 
as  they  liked,  and  he  hoped  they  would  vote  down 
the  commitment  and  vole  down  the  instructions,  and 
at  once  modify  the  bill  so  that  it  should  repeal  the 
law  from  the  date  of  its  passage.  That  was  what 
was  wanted,  arid  all  that  was  wanted.  There  was 
no  need  of  reference,  and  its  only  effect  would  be  to 
involve  the  house  in  the  same  confusion  which  was 
now  experienced.  After  Mr.  VV.  had  continued  his 
address  for  sometime,  and  concluded, 

Mr.  C.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a speech; 
followed  by  e-  ■ 

Mr.  Arnold,  who  addressed  the  house  for  one  uour, 
and  regretted  that  this,  the  very  best  oKall  the  J,uvs 
passed  at  the  extra  session,  was  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  BallonslaU  the  house  adjourned. 
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"Aerial  steam  carriage  ” Tlie  Condon  Tunes  states 
that  a patent  was  taken  out  on  the  29th  Sep'ember,  by 
a company,  tor  an  apparatus  which  they  say  is  to  per- 
form the  journey  from  London  to  India,  in  four  days , 
or  at  the  rate  of  75  to  100  miles  an  hour. 

Arkansas.  Cottons.  The  Washington  Telegraph, 
states  that  there  is  now  ready  for  shipment  at  Fulton, 
between  four  and  500  bales  of  new  cotton,  the  product 
of  that  county.  Hampstead  county  will  yield  10  000 
bales;  Lafayette  something  more,  and  Seveir  nearly  as 
much,  say  30,000  bales  for  three  counties  alone. 

“American  domestics.”  Prices  of  this  item  are  now 
regularly  quoted  in  the  Canlon,  E.  I.  prices  current. 
What  a change!  “A  lew  sales”  was  the  brief  notice  of 
the  article  in  the  paper  of  t he  9th  Aug.  The  paper  ot 
6th  September,  says,  “American  domestics  are  scarce, 
and  would  bring  good  prices;  the  Valparaiso  arrived  a 
few  days  since,  has.  I learn,  a large  quantity,  wiiich  will 
make  an  excellent  remittance.” 

Bank  Items.  Virginia  is  borrowing  of  the  hanks — a 
temporary  loan  of  only  $350,000 — of  which  the  bank  qf 
Virginia,  and  the  exchage  bank,  have  consented  to  fur- 
nish their  quotas,  and  the  balance  vvquld  he  obtained. 

i N.  Y.  Amor. 

Alabama  Banks  The  spue  Jtanks  of  Alabama  have 
Jdrirla IriwrTcpoh  no  the  legi-lature,  and  it  appears  that 


Bank  Tuscaloosa, 

$520,562 

Deduced  since 
1st  Nov.  1341. 
456,796 

Branch  Decatur, 

913.195 

627,853 

Montgomery, 

761.719 

312,352 

Hun  tsville, 

100  000 

Mobile, 

2,800,000 

Aggregate  1st  Nov.  1341 

$5,105,477 

6,771,185 

Total  reduction, 

$1,665  70S 

The  ranks  of  Ohio.  Governor  Corwin  states  that 
there  are  twenty-three  banks  in  the  state  in  a sound  and 
solvent  condition,  and  justly  entitled  to  the  public  confi- 
dence. Of  this  number,  the  charters  of  thirteen  expire 
in  about  three  weeks  time,  and  two  others  follow  within 
the  next  thirteen  months.  The  aggregate  capital  of  these 
institutions  is  about  $5,000,000,  a considerable  portion  of 
which  is  held  by  non  residents.  If  these  banks  are  suf- 
fered logo  out  of  existence,  the  present  extreme  distress, 
he  says,  must  be  greatly  aggravated,  for  in  that  case  only 
eight  banking  corporations  will  remain  in  the  state, 
from  which  to'derive  a currency.  We  annex  them  with 
their  respective  capitals,  as  copied  from  the  Ohio  State 
Journal: 

Lafayette  Bank  of  Cincinnati 
O! i 1 1 too  Bank  of  Columbus 
Bank  of  Wooster 
Bank  of  Circleville 
Bank  of  Massillon 
Bank  of  Norwalk 
Bank  of  Sandusky 
Bank  of  Xenia 


$1,000,000  00 

300.000  oO 
220,328  85 
20J, OUO  00 

200.000  00 
175  4 16  78 
100.000  00 
100  OUO  00 


Canals.  The  survey  of  a route  for  a canal  across 
the  isthmus  connecting  New  Brunswick  with  Nova  Sco- 
tia has  been  completed  by  capt.  Crawley,  R.  E.  The 
estimated  expense  ol  the  work  is  $400,000. 

Canal  Trade  of  Buffalo.  During  the  navigation 
season  just  closed  the  number  of  clearances  made  at  the 
office  of  the  canal  collector  at  Buffalo  was  5,171,  which 
is  611  less  than  the  clearances  last  vear;  while  the  amount 
of  tolls  collected  tiiis  year  was  374,433  89,  being  about- 
$26,000  larger  than  the  amount  of  tolls  received  at  the 
same  office  last  year. 

Commercf,  of  New  York.  There  are  now  in  the  port 
of  New  York,  70  ships,  22  barques,  62  brigs,  265  schoon- 
ers, and  e61  sloops,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  85  273; 
also,  83  steamboats,  including  ferry-  boats — tonnage 
17,495.  Of  the  ships,  barques  and  brigs,  about  > ne-third 
are  for  sale,  or  lying  idle;  about  one-third  are  for  freight 
or  charter;  and  the  balance  taking  in  and  discharg- 
ing cargoes. 

Capital  punishment.  The  house  of  representatives 
of  New  Hampshire  have  declaied  by  a vote  of  111  to 
106,  in  favor  ol’  of  the  total  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Cotton  crop.  The  whole  cotton  crop  for  1842,  is  es- 
timated at  1.633,574  bales,  and  of  this  1,160  339,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy  says,  were  shipped  from  the  ports  of 
the  gulf  of  Mexico. 


Flour.  The  are  8,000  bbls.  of  flour  detained  instore 
at  Detroit.  This  will  be  a sad  disappointment  to  those 
who  expected  the  returns  to  pay  their  debts. 

Hayti  and  Spain.  Captain  Higgins,  of  the  brig  Jo- 
seph Atkins,  at  Boston,  from  St.  Domingo,  states  that 
the  Spanish  brigand  felucca,  which  were  found  in  the 
Hayden  waters,  and  carried  into  port  by  the  Haylien 
inen-of-war,  had  been  released. 

Live  oak  The  are  now  several  contractors  for  live 
oak  and  other  timber  who  intend  to  bring  out  men  to 
Florida,  obtain  .for  them  permits  to  locate  lands  as  set- 
tlers, in  order  thanhey  may  cut  the  timber  and  the  con- 
tractors carry  it  off,  thereby  fleecing  Uncle  Sam  of 
some  millions  of  dollars.  At  least  so  savs  the  Floridian. 

[ N . O.  Courier. 

[Government  should  look  out  for  their  timber.] 

Methodists-  The  members  attached  to  the  Tennes- 
see Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
number  26  566  whites,  and  4,336  colored  persons;  there 
are  also  113  local  elders,  34  local  deacons,  142  local 
preachers,  making  a grand  total  of  32,176.  An  increase 
this  year  of  2.306. 

Mutiny  case.  In  virtue  of  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
sued  out  by  the  father  of  Geo.  W.  Warner,  one  of  the 
prisoners  confined  on  board  of  the  North  Carolina,  ac- 
cused of  participating  in  the  mutiny  on  board  of  the 
Somers,  he  was  taken  before  Judge  Ulshoeffer.  New 
York,  but  was  remanded, it  appearing  that  Warner  was 
an  indented  apprentice  to  the  government  of  the  U.  S. 
under  contract  to  serve  in  the  navy,  for  a time  not  yet 
expired. 

Navy.  The  Lk  S.  ships  Constellation  and  Boston 
were  still  in  the  Chinese  waters  on  the  5th  August.  On 
Canton , Sept.  6.  There  is  a large  amount  of  raw  cot-  ' the  6th  Sept,  they  had  left  the  coast  of  China, 
ton  in  the  market,  and  little  demand.  ! U.  S ship  John  Adams,  capt.  Conover,  sailed  from 

„ T , , _ , , ; Table  Bay.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Oct.  7th,  bound  on  a 

Deaths.  In  Clarxe  co.  Kentucky,  on  the  7th  ult.  capt.  cnlj_e  t(,  Madagascar,  Mozambique,  &e.,  for  the  pro- 
Isanc.  Cunningham , aged  64.  He  was  a native  of  Hair  tection  of  onr  vt  haling  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
dy  co.  Va.,  commanded  a company  of  volunteers  front;  Lorn  different,  papers  we  learn  that  commodores 
that  state,  and  fought  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the  — .....  r 

Thames — served  many  years  ir.  the  legislature,  and  en- 
joyed die  confidence  ol  his  fellow  citizens  in  a high  de- 
gree. 

Outlie  1 ltli  December,  at  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  co.  ' Steam  boat  i tems.  Steamboat  collision.  On  the  8th 
Mu.  John  A.  Matthews , aged  36,  recently  a member  of  inst-,  the  steam  boats  Missouri  and  Samuel  Dale  came 


Lelivei  ies. 

Stock. 

B unbay  bales 

21.290 

75,945 

Bengal  “ 

1.500 

2 103 

Madras  “ 

3,013 

4,762 

Total, 

25,303 

82,810 

Barmn,  and  Ballard,  are  ill  at  present. 

The  U.  S sloop  of  war  Marion  was  at  St.  Pierre 
Martinico,  30th  ult. — all  well. 


the  legisl  -hire  of  the  state. 

On  the  15th  inst.  C.  \V.  ICarthaus , president  of  the  Nep- 
tune Insurance  Company  Bal  iinore. 


in  collision,  opposite  Bonnet  Carre  point.  They  met 
i bow  and  bow.  Tile  Dale  sunk  immediately.  It  was 
reported  that  six  of  her  deck  hands  were  lust.  The 


Ebenezer  Belknap , a revolutionary  soldier,  died  in  this  Missouri,  iiterally  split  the  Dale  in  two  for  nearly  30  feet, 
city  last  Thursday  aged  81  years.  He  was  a native  of  without  receiving  any  damage  of  consequence  herself. 
Durham,  in  Connecticut,  but  had  long  been  a resident  of  The  Missouri  extricated  herself  from  the  wreck  on  Fri- 
this  city.  He  had  received  a classical  education,  was  a day  morning,  and  pursued  her  voyage  to  Vicksburg, 
zealous  republican  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  the  princi-  The  Samuel  Dale  was  a new  boat,  built  at  N.  Albany, 
I pies  of  which  lie  formerly  supported  with  considerable  and  intended  we  learn  fertile  Alabama  river. 

I abilit-v  "'idi  his  pen,  being  a frequent  contributor  to  the  , Tiie  N.  O.  Picayune  states,  that  several  passengers  on 
Argus,  a paper  published  in  New  York,  and  aLo  to  the  hoard  the  Samuel  Dale,  had  been  on  board  three  diffe- 


Aurora  of  Pniladelphia. 


[Boston  Advocate. 


rent  boats  that  sunk  previous  to  the  accident  to  that  boat. 


\ The  New  Y ork  papers  announce  the  death  of  the  Rt.  ; We  should  think  that  being  snagged,  run  into,  and  sunk, 
' Rev.  Bisliop  Dubois,  of  the  Roman  Gaihuhc  Church,  N.  \ four  times  on  one  trip  down,  would  give  these  people  a 
[York.  His  infirmities  had  lor  some  time  prevented  him  1 distaste  for  steamboat  travelling  on  our  western  wa- 


$2,304,745  63 

This  amount  of  banking  capita],  the  Ohio  Journal  rea- 
sons, will  be  totally  inadequate  to  furnish  the  people  with 
a currency,  or  the  business  facilities  which  have  been 
heretofore  regarded  as  indispensable. 

Bankrupts.  The  number  of  applicants  for  the  benefit 
of  the  bankrupt  law  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, up  to  the  17th  inst.  was  twelve  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-five. 

The  number  of  bankrupt  applications  in  Connecticut 
down  to  tiie  16tli  inst.  was  1339. 

Judge  Levitt,  of  Ohio,  decided  in  a late  case  that  an 
order  under  the  Ohio  statute  against  the  father  of  an 
-illegitimate  child,  for  its  maintenance,  could  not  be  dis- 
charged by  a decree  in  bankruptcy.  No  decree  in  bank- 
ruptcy can  discharge  a man  from  an  obligation  imposed 
by  nature. 

Bankrupt  Law.  The  prospect  of  a repeal  of  the 
Bankrupt  law  has  caused  a great  increase  in  the  number 
of  applications  for  the  benefits  ol  its  provisions.  At  least 
such  is  the  case  in  the  southern  district  ol  New  York. 

[Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Highland  Messenger,  a North  Carolina  paper, 
noticing  the  fact  that  out  of  a list  of  two  hundred  and  six 
applicants  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law  published 
in  one  paper  in  that  state,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
are  farmers  and  mechanics  and  but  twenty-one  mer- 
chants, significantly  remarks:  “If  it  be  true,  as  has  been 
charged,  that  the  bankrupt  law  was  passed  lor  the  benefit 
of  merchants  and  speculators,  the  fanners  and  operatives 
in  this  state  ate  about  to  pervert  the  design  of  the  framers 
of  die  law;  they  are  taking  precedence  at  something 
like  the  rate  of  five  to  one.” 

California.  A company  in  this  country  is  now  mak- 
in°-  arrangements  for  emigrating  to  California  the  erisu- 
■in^.-pring;  lltev  ate  composed  of  families  and  young 
“men.  Each  person  and  family  is  required  to  equip  them- 
selves v.  itltjyilenly  of  mules,  wagons,  provisions,  &e. 
sufficient  f.>r  the  trip.  Any  person  desirous  of  going, 
ca  t obtain  information  respecting  the  doings  ol  t.ic- com- 
pany, by  addressing  a letter  to  its  directors  a#t  the  Fourche 
a Renault,  Missouri.  ■ [Si.  Louis  Eny. 


from  active  duties.  Bishop  Hughes  will  succeed  him. 

The  Same  papers  announce  the  death  of  Baron  Louis 
Lcdeier , the  Austrian  Consul  General 

During  the  last  week  in  New  York,  136.  of  which  24 
were  under  one  year  of  age;  10  were  colored  persons, 
18  died  of  consumption. 

In  Philadelphia,  105,  of  which  25  were  under  one  year, 
13  were  of  consumption. 

In  Baltimore,  43,  of  which  10  were  under  one  year  ol 
age,  12  were  free  colored,  and  one  slave. 

Dickinson  college.  The  number  of  students  report- 
ed last  year  at  this  institution  was  130.  Tin*  number  re- 
ported this  year  in  the  law  class  10;  cullege  114;  gram- 
mar school  41 — total,  165, 


ters 

The  ice  became  detached  at  the  Long  Island  rapids 
in  the  Mississippi,  on  the20;h  ult.  and  floated  down  the 
river  in  great  masses.  The  steam  boats  New  Brazil 
uid  Rock  Islander,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  slough  op- 
posite to  Davenport,  were  both  sunk.  The  former  was 
crushed  between  the  shore  ice.  The  steam  buat  Potosi, 
lying  along  side,  was  also  somewhat  injured,  and  in 
imminent  danger  of  sharing. the  same  fate. 

Specie.  The  sclir.  Emeline,  at  New  Orleans,  from 
Tampico,  which  she  left  on  the  5th  inst.  brought  $236,- 
OilO  in  sppeie.  The  British  b is  Prince  Albert,  with  a 
cargo  valued  at  more  than  $200  000,  was  lost  off  the 
Mexican  coast,  about  ten  days  before. 


Gov.  Dorr.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  j The  Haytien  difficulty.  A letter  from  Havana  in 
or  iNew  Hampshire  nci  citizens  of  Concord  addressed  the  j\eW  Orleans  Bee  gives  the  following  explanation  of 

d o t to  e f A tin.,  n,,i*rv  At  I I,  o r, , i / , .t  >•  , ■ ■ ■ . ■ r.  v*  1 , ■ 


a letter  to  the  exiled  hero  of  Chapuchet,  asking  to  hear 
him  on  the  subject  of  Rhode  Island  affairs,  at  the  old 
North  Church,  where  lie  addressed  them. 

Elections-  V.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Allen 
has  been  re-elected  by  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  for  the  six 
years  ensuing  the  4th  March  next,  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

North  Carolina  U.  S.  Senator.  VVegave  the  result  of 
three  bullotings  in  our  last;  since  which  several  ballolings 
have  occurred  without  effecting  a choice.  The  result  of 
the  last  vote  we  have  accounts  of,  taken  on  Monday 
was— R.  M.  Saunders,  (Cal  ) 78;  B.  Brown,  (V.  0.)  61; 
W.  H.  Hayward,  jr  6;  W.  A Graham,  6;  others  scatter- 
ing 10.  Necessary  to  ..  choice  81. 

— Latest.  Since  the  abuve  was  placed  in  onr  co- 
lumns the  result  of  Tuesdays’  balloting  has  reached  us. 
Tiie  two  previously  prominent  candidates,  Saunders  and 
Brown,  having  been  withdrawn,  the  final  vote  stood, 
\\m  II.  Hayward, jr.  95;  Graham,  'whig)  69;  Saunders 
2.  Mr.  Havvvard,  therefore,  succeeds  Mr.  Graham  from 
the4ihof  March  next. 

Electromagnetic  telegraph.  The  National  Intel- 
ligencer of  the  16  li  stares,  that  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New 
York,  is  now  exhibiting  to  committees  appointed  by 
congress  to  examine  the  subject,  Ins  invention  by  which 
two  persons,  however,  distant,  may  converse  with  each 
titer.  There  is  every  probability  that  lie  will  be  afforded 
the  means  of  fully  tesntig  its  practicability.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  improvement  indeed,  if  effected. 


the  cupiure,  by  a Haytien  vessel,  of  two  Spanish  ships 
laden  with  flour;  in  consequence  of  which  tiie  governor 
ot  Cuba  lias  tilted  out  a squadron  to  make  reprisals. 

“The  negioes  declare  that  they  were  driven  to  this 
act  of  piracy  by  famine,  and  that  they  wete  perishing  of 
hunger,  as  the  earthquake  had  destroyed  every  thing 
they  possessed.  It  appears  that  the  blacks  were  in  com- 
mand of  a ship,  and  numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty  men.’’ 

Teas.  Up  to  the  30t.li  June,  1842,  there  were  export- 
ed to  tiie  U -States  from  Canton  J 62,323  packages  of  tea; 
from  that,  date  the  6tii  Sept.  27,663  packages; — total 
139  591.  At  the  latter  date  Canton  papers  state  that  the 
new  crops  of  teas  are  coming  in  rapidly,  and  are  offered 
at  reasonable  prices.  Country  packed  Young  Hysons 
have  been  bought  at  26  a 30  rail,  and  Canton  Young 
Hyson  at  15  a 23  rail,  and  will  be  still  lower,  although 
there  many  vessels  waiting  for  cargo.  Yet  purchasers 
do  not  come  forward  nor  evince  any  disposiiion  to  pur- 
chase, so  that  we  may  expect  that  prices  will  rule  quite 
low  this  season. 

Wheat.  The  Lacon,  111.  Gazette,  says — “The  early 
close  of  navigation  has  left  a large  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  this  part  of  die  state  undisposed  of.  In  many 
of  our  river  towns  the  warehouses  are  already  filled  « ith 
grain,  principally  wheal;  and  yet  more  than  half  the 
wheat  crop  remains  in  the  sheaf.  As  it  is  no  longer  an 
oojeet  for  our  farmers  to  transport  their  wheat  to  Chica- 
go, they  will  naturally  seek  their  customary  markets; 
the  river  towns.’’ 
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THE  YEAR  18-12  will  have  made  up  its  record 
and  have  gone  to  be  numbered  with  years  before  the 
flood  ere  this  number  of  the  Register  will  meet  the 
eyes  of  most  of  our  subscribers.  Although  such  a 
year  of  pecuniary  difficulties  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try have  not  experienced  since  the  formation  of  our 
present  government,  yet  with  this  one  exception,  a 
more  agreeable  or  a more  bountiful  year,  few  of  the 
living  have  any  recollection  of.  We  refer  of  course 
to  generals,  not  to  individuals.  An  agreeable  tem- 
perature signalized  each  season  in  their  rotation — 
the  early  and  the  latter  rains  were  plentifully  vouch- 
safed— health  smiled  alike  upon  city  and  country — 
peace  was  restored  at  home  and  preserved  and  con- 
solidated with  foreign  nations.  Such  a harvest  of 
grain  lias  seldom  been  garnered  in  any  country — 
provisions  never  were  more  abundant  and  seldom 
have  been  lower  in  price.  If  thousands  of  us  have 
had  to  endure  privations,  reverses,  and  adversities, 
most  of  these  trials  have  been  superinduced  by  our 
own  imprudence — not  to  say  folly.  Extravagance 
had  been  indulged — and  suffering  is  the  only  radical 
corrective  for  that  vice, — vigilance  is  the  price  which 
we  are  bound  to  pay  for  the  preservation  of  all  our 
temporal  blessings.  With  gratitude  unfeigned  for 
what  we  have  enjoyed  and  are  enjoyin 
unite  in  hailing  the  y 
forty-three,  with  a firm  determination  to  improve 
by  the  expeiience  of  the  year  now  closing,  and  with 
an  unwavering  faith  that  if  faithful  to  this  determi- 
nation, the  approaching  year  will  bo  fraught  with 
blessings  upon  one  and  all. 


sight  :f.n  hundred  and 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  British  parliament  would 
not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business,  until  the  usual 
period,  the  first  week  in  February. 

The  queen  in  consequence  of  the  military  successes 
in  India  and  China,  has  appointed  vice  admiral  sir 
William  Parker,  major  general  sir  Henry  Pottinger 
major  gen.  George  Pollock,  and  major  general  Win. 
Nott,  to  he  knights  grand  cross  of  the  military  order 
of  the  Bath. 

Four  vessels,  not  of  large  dimensions,  had  just 
arrived  in  the  Downs  from  Canton,  all  bringing  tea — 
the  amount  about  a million  pounds. 

FRANCE. 

At  an  election  of  a momberof  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies,  by  the  1st  arrondissement  of  Paris  gen. 
Jacqueminot,  the  ministerial  candidate,  was  chosen 
by  a majority  of  147  votes.  This  officer  lately  suc- 
ceeded the  marshal  Gerard  as  commander  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Extract  from  a letter  dated  Mazatlan,  26th  Oct.  1842. 

Yesterday  her  majesty’s  ship  Garysfort,  captain 
Paulett,  arrived  from  the  Marquesas  Islands,  and 
sails  in  a few  days  for  Guayamas.  She  brings  posi- 
tive news  of  the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas  by  the 
French  government.  There  were  several  French 
men-of-war  there,  with  1200  men.  Their  object  is 
supposed  to  be  to  hold  those  islands  as  a depot  for 
convicts.  The  governor  and  commander  of  the 
forces,  with  several  of  the  men,  were  shot  by  the 
natives  in  an  expedition  against  them  to  the  interior. 

. GERMANY. 

The  tftrnmiUee  of  provincial  state#,  .which  was 
lately  conrenecrat  Berlin,  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 


closed  their  labors  November  10. 
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The  meeting  was 

9.  M 


not  dissolved  by  the  king  in  prison,  but  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  interior,  count  Arnheim.  After  a hearty 
and  unanimous  cheer,  the  members  dispersed.  They 
were  afterwards  conducted  to  the  king’s  apartments, 
where  his  majesty  made  an  address,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  hearty  satisfaction  with  their  proceedings, 
lie  afterwards  entered  into  familiar  conversation 
with  the  members  individually,  and  they  left  the 
palace  in  high  spirits.  The  members  received  pay 
for  their  attendance  at  the  rate  of  three  nx  dollars 
per  day,  and  one  dollar  ten  groschen  per  post  mile 
for  travelling  expenses. 

SPAIN. 

An  insurrection  which  assumed  for  a time  a se- 
rious character,  broke  out  in  Barcelona,  November 
15,  instigated  by  queen  Christina,  the  late  regent  of 
Spain.  The  object  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  dispose 
of  the  present  regent,  ttie  duke  of  Victoria,  and  to  es- 
tablish a board  of  regency  in  his  place,  calling  a 
constituent  corles,  and  appointing  a new  ministry. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  on  the  morn- 
ing the  15th,  there  was  a battle  in  the  slreots  of  the 
city,  between  the  troops  and  National  Guard,  in 
which  it  was  Said  500  men  were  killed.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  city  were  joined  by  those  of 
tlie  neighboring  towns.  The  captain  general  with 
the  troops  then  retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was 
without  provisions.  On  the  16th  there  was  firing 
most  of  the  day.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the 
garrison  evacuated  the  citadel,  and  left  the  town. 
The  family  of  the  captain  general,  and  other  per- 
sons, took  refuge  on  board  a French  ship-of-war. 
Several  other  towns  made  advances  to  uniting  in  the 
insurrection,  but  gen.  Van  Halen  soon  assembled  a 
large  body  of  troops,  invested  the  city,  and  threat- 
ened to  bombard  it. 

The  insurgent  movements  were  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a junta  of  the  people  of  Barcelona.  At  the 
last  dates,  a new  junta  had  been  appointed,  and  the 
members  of  the  old  junta  were  making  their  escape. 
Gen.  Van  Halen  had  delayed  the  bombardment  of 
the  city,  and  it  was  probable  that  the  old  order  of 
things  was  restored  soon  after  that  date.  On  receiv- 
]et  us  *nS  news  of  these  events,  the  regent  left  Madrid  for 
I Barcelona,  and  arrived  there  on  the  29th.  Every 
thing  remained  quiet  at  Madrid. 

PERU. 

The  Madisonian  announces  that  it  has  received, 
from  an  authentic  source,  the  following  particulars 
respecting  the  revolution  in  Peru,  which  took  place 
in  August  last. 

General  Torrico,  supported  by  the  military,  de- 
posed president  Menendez,  and  took  possession  of  the 
government,  styling  himself  “chief  of  the  nation.” — 
This  act  of  violence  was  consummated  very  quickly 
and  quietly.  1 here  was  no  bloodshed,  no  tumult,  no 
resistance.  Two  or  three  persons  were  arrested,  but 
they  were  soon  released;  and  there  have  not  been  any 
expulsions,  which  is  rather  extraordinary.  So  far, 
Torrico  has  astonished  every  body  by  his  moderation, 
He  has  gone  to  the  south  with  his  army  to  put  down 
general  Vidal,  who  has  also  proclaimed  himself  “su- 
preme chief”  of  Cuzco.  La  Fuente  seems  to  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  southern  army.  The  govern- 
ment at  Lima  is,  at  present,  composed  of  a provisional 
executive  and  minister  general. 

BRAZIL. 

According  to  late  advices  received  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  provinces  of  Minas  and  St.  Paulo  were 
entirely  restored  to  peace.  A body  of  4,200  troops 
had  embarked  for  Rio  Grande,  having  at  their  head 
the  General  Baron  De  Caxias,  the  same  who  com- 
manded the  imperial  troops  at  Minas  and  St.  Paulo 
with  so  good  success;  and  it  was  expected  that  those 
troops,  together  with  some  others  which  arc  already 
at  Rio  Grande,  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ferent bands  of  insurgents  which  still  infest  the  inte- 
rior of  that  province,  and  have  not  yet  been  entirely 
annihilated  because  they  are  well  mounted  and  not 
easily  overtaken. 

At  Rio  they,  were  preparing  three  men  -of  war  to 
be  sent  to  Naples  to  convoy  the  future  Empress  of 
Brazil,  who  is  the  youngest  sister  of  the  present 
king,  and  is  expected  to  reach  Rio  by  the  'month  of 
June. 

Buenos  Ayres  November  7,  1842. 

The  civil  war  still  goes  on  with  vigor.  The  federal 
forces,  (Rosas’)  are  concentrating  in  Entre  Ilios  to 


(Orientalists)  are  also  strong,  a larger  numerical  force 
has  never  been  seen  in  the  fields  in  any  former  war. 
I think  the  congregated  force  may  amount  to  20,000 
combatants,  by  the  last  accounts.  The  Corientine 
forces  are  again  commanded  by  Paz,  these,  as  well 
as  the  Orientals,  are  on  the  coast  of  the  Uruguay,  in 
the  province  of  Entre  Rios.  They  may  have  a fight 
soon;  at  any  rate,  they  cannot  remain  much  longer  as 
they  are,  for  corn  is  getting  to  be  a scarce  article 
with  them. 

CHINA. 

The  principal  part,  of  the  inlelligec  cc,  . u o.  ought 
to  Bombay  by  the  frigate  Sesostris,  which  left  Nan- 
kin, in  China,  August  31,  and  Hong  Kong,  Septem- 
ber 10.  We  had  previously  received  by  an  arrival 
at  New  York  Canton  papers  to  August  13,  at  which 
time  intelligence  of  the  decided  military  movements 
which  gave  rise  to  the  negotiations,  had  not  reached 
that  place.  The  battle  of  Chin- ^•sg'foo  was  fcun-Jit. 
on  the  21st  of  July,  and  the  movement  upon  Na-nkin 
by  which  that  city  was  placed  in  the  power  cf  the 
invaders,  took  place  on  the  6th  of  August.  The  im- 
perial commissioners  arrived  at  the  British  camp  on 
the  15th  August,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  oil  the 
29th.  The  Sesostris  was  despatched  with  tin's  news 
Ihe  British  forces  still  remaining  in  the  river  wailing 
for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  emperor  and 
the  payment  of  the  $6,000,000,  constituting  the’first 
instalment  of  the  stipulaled  indemnity.  A steamer 
was  also  despatched  with  the  news  to  Calcutta,  which 
arrived  there  Oct.  4,  left  Bombay  on  the  15th  Oct.  and 
was  in  London  by  Nov.  23d.  On  receivingthe  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  by  the  emperor,  which  was  ex- 
pected in  about  ten  days,  it  was  to  be  despatched  by 
the  steamer  Auckland,  directly  to  Suez.  The  news 
of  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  at  Suez  by  this  steam- 
er, reached  London  December  3.  In  the  mean  time 
we  have  another  arrival  at  New  York,  from  Canton 
direct,  viz.  the  ship  Helena,  capt.  Benjamin,  which 
brings  letters  from  Macao  to  Sept.  6.  At  that  time 
no  authentic  intelligence  of  the  movement  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  Yang-tse-keang  had  reached 
Canton.  There  had  been  a report  of  the  capture  of 
Nankin  by  the  British,  which  was  of  course  unfound- 
ed. This  and  other  reports  were  doubtless  founded 
on  the  fail  of  the  city  of  Chi.i-keang-jtoo.  The-iin- 
portant  news  of  the  military  operations  and  of  the 
treaty  reached  Canton  the  10th,  where  it  must  have 
excited  much  surprise,  as  the  prevalent  anticipations 
there  of  the  success  of  the  British  arms  appear  to 
have  been  by  no  means  sanguine.  We  give  the  fol 
lowing  additional  documents,  and  shall  probablv 
take  another  opportunity  to  give  some  further  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  of  this  war. 


It  appears  that  the  expedition  to  the  north  accom 
med  by  the  plenipotentiary,  Sir  Henry  PottimreT 
the  naval  forces  under  the  command  of  Sir  W Pq  ’ 


pa 


the  number,  it  is  said,  of  12,000.  The  savages, 


kor  K.  C.  B.  and  the  land  forces  under  lieutenw 
general  Sir  Hugh  Gough  having  destroyed  the  m^ 
gazmes  arsenals,  &c.  at  Chapoo  set  out  on  the  sw 
May,  remained  however  in  sight  of  that  desnltn. 
spot  until  the  13th  June,  receiving  its  reinforce 
ments,  and  took  a position  on  the  16th  in  front  of  |L 
batteries  defending  the  entrance  of  the  Yan  tse-kian^ 
and  Woosung  rivers,  cannonaded  the  same  diseni 

barked  their  troops,  and  captured  three  hundred’ over 

pieces  of  artillery  of  which  seventy-six  were  of  brass 
and  killed  the  Chinese  commander.  Those  one  ’ 
tions  had  been  detailed  in  the  circular  of  the  24ih 
June.  The  next  circular  dated  on  the  24th  Julvri 
tails  the  intermediate  operations,  the  ascent  nnt 
the  grand  canal,  and  storming  of  Chin-kiang-foo  as 
follows:  & ' “s 

7b  her  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  in  China 
. “Her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  &c.  in  China 
high  satisfaction  in  promulgating  for  the  informal- 
of  her  majesty’s  subjects  in  China,  the  important  n “ 
gress  and  success  of  the  expedition  since  thJ\i  ?' 
oi  his  last  circular  of  the  24th  of  June.  6 e 
“The  expedition  was- detained  by  bad  w«  tu 
and  other  circumstances  at  Woosung  until 
of  July,  on  which  day  it  advanced  Up  L f-Cth 
Yan  tse-kiang,  and  on  the  14th,>eaohed'  a mil •t1Vei! 
position,  built  on  a range  of  hills  command inJ 
stream,  wiierc  two  small  recently  erected  ba u - 
mounting  thirteen  guns,  opened  the  first  fire  sinmTirjeS' 
ing  Woosung  on  the  leading  ships,  but  were  ins,^ 
silenced,  and  the  guns,  batteries,  and  military  R,-  Y 
mgs,  connected  with  them,  destroyed  as  soon  as  m 
could  be  put  ashore* ,r’  - ■ 
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“At  this  point  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  was  re- 
tarded by  adverse  winds  for  nearly  a week,  during 
which  period  some  of  the  ships  of  war,  assisted  by  the 
steamers,  got  up'to  ‘Kishan’  or  Golden  Island,’  where 
the  whole  armament,  amounting  to  70  sail  of  vessels, 
assembled  on  the  20th  inst.,  and  anchored  abreast  of 
the  city  of  Chin  kiang-foo. 

“A  reconnoissance  having  been  obtained  the  same 
evening,  the  troops  were  disembarked  as  early  as 
possible  the  next  morning.  It  was  at  this  time  be- 
lieved that  the  majority  of  the  Chinese  troops,  which 
had  been  variously  reported  at  from  1,500  to  3,000 
men,  were  in  a camp  which  was  visible  from  hills 
overhanging  the  river,  at  a distance  of  about  three 
miles. 

“Against  this  camp  the  right  brigade  moved  under 
major  general  lord  Saltoun.  The  centre  brigade, 
led  by  major  general  Bartley,  was  directed  in  the  first 
instance  to  co-operate  with  the  right  one  in  cutting 
off  the  anticipated  retreat  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
camp  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  and  the  left  brigade, 
headed  by  major  general  Schoedde,  landed  on  the 
river  face  of  the  city,  opposite  the  fleet,  where  it  was 
instructed  to  escalade  the  northern  wall,  which  the 
centre  brigade  was  likewise  appointed  to  do  on  the 
southern  side;  after  it  had  performed  the  other  duty 
assigned  to  it. 

“The  Chinese  troops  in  the  camp  did  not  venture 
to  stand  the  near  qjjp  rostCiT  'of  our  men,  but  after 
"firing  three  or  four' distant  vollies  from  their  jinjalls 
and  matchlocks,  broke  and  dispersed  ail  over  the 
country,  which  was  hilly,  and  covered  with  the  jun- 
gle. By  this  time  the  left  brigade  had  got  on  shore, 
when  it  became  obvious  that  the  Tartar  garrison 
intended  to  defend  the  city,  from  the  walls  of  which 
they  opened  a heavy  and  incessant  fire  of  cannon,  jin- 
jalls, wall-pieces,  rockets  and  matchlocks. 

“As  the  left  brigade  m.oved  up  from  the  landing 
place,  the  Auckland  steam  frigate,  which  had  been 
placed  in  position  for  the  purpose,  threw  some  shells 
among  the  enemy  on  the  works  with  admirable  pre- 
cision, but  was  obliged  to  cease  firing,  owing  to  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  br  igade  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  which  was  most  gallantly  escaladed  under  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  Tartar  troops,  who  behaved 
with  great  spirit,  and  disputed  every  inch  of  the  ram- 
parts, availing  themselves  with  great  tact  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  localities  to  gall  our  troops  and 
screen  their  own. 

“The  centre  brigade  got  into  the  city  (after  some 
delay  in  finding  a bridge  to  cross  the  Grand  canal, 
which  runs  along  the  western  side  of  Chin-kiang-foo, 
and  separates  the  walled  city  from  very  extensive  su- 
burbs by  blowing  open  one  of  the  gates;  but,  even 
after  the  left  brigade  had  received  this  large  rein- 
forcement, besides  parties  of  marines  and  seamen  who 
were  landed  the  moment  the  opposition  promised  to 
be  so  stubborn,  the  Tartars  manfully  prolonged  the 
contest  for  some  hours,  and  it  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon before  they  entirely  disappeared,  which  it  is  sur- 
mised the  survivors  did,  by  throwing  away  their  arms 
and  uniform,  and  either  hiding  themselves,  till  night 
enabled  them  to  escape,  or  else  mingling  with  the 
other  inhabitants. 

“The  city  of  Chin-kiang-foo,  is  rather  more  than 
four  miles  in  circumference,  the  works  are  in  excel- 
lent repair,  and  the  parapet,  which  is  so  thick  and 
solid  that  nothing  but  cannon  shot  could  have  made 
any  impression  on  it,  is  pierced  with  narrow  embra- 
sures and  loop-holes,  and  flanked  in  a variety  of  spots 
with  traverse  walls. 

“It  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to  obtain  anything 
like  a precise  return  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison; 
but  from  calculations  made  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  works  and  the  Tartar  troops  seen  on  them 
at  the  same  moment,  it  is  thought  there  could  not 
have  been  less  than  3,000  men.  Of  these,  it  is  said 
that  40  Mandarins  (officers)  and  1.000  men  were  kill- 
ed and  wounded.  The  Tartar  general  commanding 
in  chief  retired  to  his  house  when  he  saw  that  all  was 
lost,  made  his  servants  set  it  on  fire,  and  sat  in  his 
chair  till  he  was  burned  to  death.  His  private  secre- 
tary was  found,  the  day  after  the  assault,  hidden  in  a 
garden;  and  on  being  carried  to  the  spot,  recognised 
the  half-consumed  body  of  his  master,  who  was  wor- 
thy of  such  a death. 

“It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a brilliant  ser- 
vice of  which  the  preceding  detail  gives  but  a very 
feeble  outline,  could  not  be  performed  without  loss 
on  our  side,  and  her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  is  sure 
that  all  her  majesty’s  subjects  in  China  will  partici- 
pate in  his  feelings  of  sincere  regret  at  the  annexed 
returns  of  casualties  of  killed  and  wounded  in  hgr 
majesty’s  combined  forces. 

“Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  placing  a strong 
British  garrison  at  Chin-kiang-foo,  which  commands 
the  entrances  to  the  Grand  Canal,  and  is  therefore 
0f  vast  importance,  and  the  remainder  of  the  expe- 
dition will  shortly  move  up  this  majestic  river,  head- 
ed by  the  admiral’s  flag-ship  Cornwallis,  to  the  neigh- 


borhood of  Nanking,  (which  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire  is  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  situate  about 
three  miles  from  the  Yank-tse-kiang,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a variety  of  canals,)  it  having  been 
already  ascertained  by  actual  survey  that  there  is 
ample  depth  of  water  and  no  natural  impediments. 

“God  save  the  queen. 

“Dated  on  board  the  steam  frigate  Queen, 'Yan-tse- 
kiang  river,  at  Chin-kiang-foo,  this  24th  day  of  July, 
1342.  “HENRY  POTTINGER. 

“Pier  majesty’s  plenipotentiary.” 

In  general  orders  dated  at  Chin  kiang  foo,  on  July 
27,  sir  K.  Gough  expressed  his  general  satisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in  the  storming  and 
capture  of  the  place,  and  the  spirit  which  animates 
the  men  as  well  as  officers,  and  the  natives  as  well 
Europeans,  and  distinguishes  by  name  the  conduct  of 
Major  General  Schoedde,  capt.  Pears-,  major  gene- 
ral’s Bartley,  and  lord  Saltoun.  “He  has  only  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  so  many  gallant  men,  amongst  whom 
are  lieutenant  col.  Driver,  of  trie  6th  Madras  native 
infantry,  capt.  Collinson,  of  the  ISth  royal  infantry, 
and  iieut.  Gibbons,  of  the  49th  regiment,  & A.  C. 
Genera),  who  nobly  fell  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty  as  soldiers.  Sir  Hugh  Gough’s  thanks  are  of- 
fered to  officers  commanding  brigades  and  corps  and 
heads  of  departments,  w'ho  will  be  pleased  to  convey 
them  to  all  under  their  respective  command.” 

It  appears  that  the  storming  of  this,  one  of  their 
strongest  cities,  and  the  consequent  command  the 
British  acquired  over  the  communications  of  the 
empire  by  the  possession  of  the  grand  canal  which 
passes  through  it,  spread  a general  gloom  and  dis- 
may over  the  Chinese  empire.  Expresses  were  sent 
to  Canton  immediately,  ordering  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain Hong  merchants  to  act  as  interpreters.  On  the 
30th  July,  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  was  re- 
embarked  from  Chin  kiang-foo  for  Nankin,  on  board 
of  the  fleet,  which  however,  was  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  and  strong  current  till  August  4th,  when 
they  continued  their  ascent  up  the  stream.  On  the 
5th,  the  leading  vessels  anchored  off  Nankin,  where 
they  continued  to  arrive  till  the  9th  August.  The 
army  was  landed  to  the  west  of  the  city,  reconnois- 
sances  made,  and  an  assault  determined  to  be  made 
on  the  13th  inst.  In  the  meanwhile  a flag  of  truce 
was  sent  to  the  British  plenipotentiary,  and  the  at- 
tack  postponed,  as  commissioners  having  full  pow- 
ers from  the  emperor  were  declared  to  be  on  their 
road  in  order  to  treat  for  peace. 

On  the  15th  the  high  imperial  commissioners  ar- 
rived. They  wrere  three,  viz: 

1.  Kee-Ying,  a member  of  the  imperial  family, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Tartar  troops  in  Ko- 
nang-Sung. 

2.  Elipo,  lieutenant  general  of  Tchapoo,  a former 
governor  of  Tee-Kiang,  but  degraded  last  year  in 
consequence  of  his  having  liberated  the  prisoners. 

3.  Gnu.  general-in-chief  of  the  provinces  Keang- 
Sou  and  Keang-Si. 

They  speedily  communicated  to  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary their  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
due  order.  Visits  of  ceremony  then  took  place,  and 
after  various  conferences,  the  conditions  of  a treaty 
of  peace  were  signed,  in  the  presence  of  the  admi- 
ral and  general,  and  many  other  British  officers. 
Copies  of  those  conditions  were  immediately  trans- 
mitted to  Pekin.  When  the  treaty  was  signed,  a 
royal  salute  was  fired,  and  all  restrictions  removed 
on  the  intercourse  between  the  expedition  and  the 
natives. 

Annexed  is  the  circular  published  by  the  British 
plenipotentiary  announcing  the  treaty  of  peace. 

To  her  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  in  China: 

Her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  &c.  in 
China,  has  extreme  gratification  in  announcing  to 
her  majesty’s  subjects  in  China,  that  he  has  this  day 
concluded  and  signed,  with  the  Chinese  high  com- 
missioners, deputed  to  negotiate  with  him,  a treaty, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important  pro- 
visions: 

1.  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  between  the  two 
empires. 

2.  China  to  pay  §21,000,000  in  the  course  of  the 
present  and  three  succeeding  years. 

3.  The  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-cho-foo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shanghai,  to  be  thrown  open  to  British  mer- 
chants; consular  officers  to  be  appointed  to  reside  at 
them;  and  regular  and  just  tariffs  of  import  and  ex- 
port (as  well  a^s  inland  transit)  duties  to  be  establish- 
ed and  published. 

4.  Thejisland  of  Hdftg-Kor.g  to  be  ceded  in  per- 
petuity to  her  Britannic  majesty,  her  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors. 

5.  All  subjects  of  her  Britannic  majesty  (whether 
natives  of  Europe  or  India,)  wh#  may  be  confined  in 
any  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  to  be  unconditionally 
released. 

6.  An  act  of  lull  and  entire  amnesty  to  he  publish- 
ed by  the  emperor,  under  his  imperial  sign  manual 


and  seal,  to  all  Chinese  subjects,  on  acconnt  of  their 
having  held  service  or  intercourse  with,  or  resided 
under,  the  British  government  or  its  officers. 

7.  Correspondence  to  be  conducted'  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  amongst  the  officers  of  both  govern- 
ments. 

8.  On  the  emperor’s  assent  being  received  to  this 
treaty,  and  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment,  £6,- 
000,000,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  forces  to  retire  from 
Nanking  and  the  Grand  canal,  and  the  military  posts 
at  Cbinhai  to  be  also  withdrawn,  but  the  islands  of 
Chusan  and  Kolangsoo  are  to  be  held  until  the  money 
payments  and  the  arrangements  foropening  the  ports 
are  completed. 

In  promulgating  this  highly  satisfactory  intelligence 
her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  &c.,  purposely  re- 
frains from  any  detailed  expressions  of  his  own  sen- 
timents as  to  the  surpassing  skill,  energy,  devotion  and 
valor  which  have  distinguished  the  various  grades, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  all  arms  of  all  her 
majesty’s  combined  forces,  during  the  contest  that 
has  led  to  these  momentous  results.  The  claims 
which  have  been  thus  established  will  bo  doubtless- 
ly acknowledged  by  the  highest  authorities.  Inlhe 
meantime  her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  congratulates 
her  majesty’s  subjects  in  China  on  the  occasion  of 
the  peace,  which  he  trusts  and  believes  will,  in  due 
time,  be  equally  beneficial  to  the  subjects  and  inter- 
ests of  both  England  and  China. 

God  save  the  queen. 

Dated  on  hoard  the  steam-frigate  Queen,  in  the 
Yang-tse-kang  river,  off  Nanking,  this  26th  day  of 
August,  1842.  HENRY  POTTINGER, 

Her  majesty's  plenipotentiary. 

G.  A.  Malcolm,  secretary  of  Legation. 

It  is  stated  that  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  of 
21  millions  of  dollars  will  be  as  follows:  six  millions 
immediately,  six  millions  1843,  five  in  1844,  and  four 
millions  in  1845.  Some  accounts  state  that  the  su- 
preme etiquette  of  his  celestial  majesty  exacts  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  by  the  queen,  before  he  will 
affix  to  it  his  own  ratification. 

CIRCULAR. 

“Poltinger,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentia- 
ry, &c.,  makes  this  clear  exposition  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  the  people  of  the  country. 

“Under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  earth,  many  are  the  different  coun- 
tries; of  the  multitude  of  these,  not  one  is  there  that 
is  not  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Heavenly  Father,  nor 
are  there  any  that  is  not  brethren  of  one  family.  Be- 
ing then  of  one  family,  very  plain  is  it  that  they 
should  hold  friendly  and  brotherly  intercourse  to- 
gether, and  not  boast  themselves  one  above  another. 
But  England,  coming  from  the  utmost  west,  has  held 
intercourse  with  China  in  this  utmost  east  for  more 

than  two  centuries  post;  and  during  this  time  the. 

English  have  suffered  ill  treatment  from  the  Chinese 
officers,  who,  regarding  themselves  as  powerful  and 
us  as  weak,  have  thus  dared  to  commit  injustice. 
The  English,  unwilling  to  enter  into  contest  with 
them,  had  borne  such  treatment  for  many  years,  till, 
in  the  year  1839,  the  emperor  of  China,  having  de- 
termined to  prohibit  effectually  the  importation  of 
opium,  sent  to  a special  commissioner,  Tin  Tsesen, 
to  conduct  the  arrangements  for  that  purpose;  and 
that  officer,  finding  himself  unable  to  seize  the  ac- 
tual offenders  of  each  nation,  in  place  of  consulting 
and  concerting  measures  with  the  several  national 
officers  residing  in  China  (as  it  was  his  proper  duty 
to  have  done),  had  the  audacity  forcibly  to  confine 
in  Canton  the  English  officer  and  people,  at  the  same 
lime  threatening  them  with  death.  His  object  was, 
by  extorting  from  them  what  opium  there  that  year 
might  be  in  China,  to  gain  favor  with  his  emperor; 
and  the  English  officer  at  Canton  seeing  this  position 
of  things,  commanded  the  English  merchants,  in  the 
name  of  their  sovereign,  that  they  should  deliver  up 
for  the  ransom  of  themselves  from  this  position  of 
extreme  danger,  whatever  opium  they  might  have  in 
the  Chinese  waters.  Here  is  one  great  offence  com- 
mitted by  the  Chinese  officers  against  the  English. 

“The,  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  in  consequence 
of  this  and  numerous  subsequent  acts  of  injustice, 
appointed  as  her  envoys,  the  admiral  Eiliot,  and  El- 
liot the  superintendent  at  Canton,  to  whom,  jointly, 
full  powers  were  given  for  the  settlement  of  affairs 
with  China.  And  having  in  consideration  the  many 
past  acts  of  injustice  of  the  Chinese  officers,  her  ma- 
jesty directed  the  admiral  to  take  command  of  a 
combined  naval  and  land  force,  and  to  quarter  it  at 
one  of  *the  islands  of  the  Chinese  coast,  her  instruc- 
tions being,  that  if  the  Chinese  government  were 
willing  to  admitits  errors,  and  afford  redress,  a peace- 
ful arrangement  of  affairs  should  be  concluded;  but 
otherwise,  if  justfee  and  recompense  were  refused, 
that  the  standard  of  justice  should  be  raised  and  its 
claims  enforced  by  war.  The  admir*,  <sc.,  here- 
upon proceeded  to  Pieho,  and  therssprasented  a let- 
ter from  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  which  the 
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minister  and  governor  Keshen  transmitted  for  the 
consideration  of  all  the  ministers  to  Pekin;  after 
this,  Keshen  wrote  to  the  admiral  stating  that  affairs 
which  concerned  Canton  it  was  difficult  to  arrange 
so  far  off,  and  if  the  admiral,  &c.,  would  proceed  to 
Canton,  it  would  not  need  long  to  arrange  affairs 
there.  The  high  English  officers,  still  desiring 
peace,  consented  to  this,  and  proceeded  to  Canton 
where  they  met  Keshen,  and  had  frequent  commu 
nications  with  him,  both  written  and  personal.  Ar- 
rangements were  not  yet  concluded,  when  the  mi 
nisters  at  Pekin,  men  without  truth  or  good  faith,  in 
duced  the  emperor  to  recall  Keshen,  and  send  in 
stead  a general  Yihshan,  to  fight  and  war  with  the 
English;  so  that  the  English  were  actually  compel! 
ed  by  these  proceedings  to  take  the  Bocca  Tigris 
and  the  line  of  defences  from  thence  upwards,  and 
to  bring  Canton  itself  to  submission,  and  to  take 
from  it  a ransom  for  the  punishment  of  such  ill  faith. 
In  this  ill  faith  of  the  Chinese  ministers  we  have  a 
second  grand  instance  of  offence  against  England. 

“The  high  commissioner  Yukien,  and  other  high 
officers,  generals,  &c.  in  the  several  provinces,  in  re- 
peated instances,  when  they  have  found  our  people 
cast  by  the  weather  on  their  coast,  or  induced  by 
evil  men  on  shore,  have,  being  dead  to  all  good  and 
honest  feeling,  dared  to  put  the  captives  thus  brought 
into  their  hands  to  a tyrannical  and  cruel  death,  and 
have  deceitfully  and  falsely  reported  the  cases  to 
the  emperor,  or  published  lying  proclamations  to  the 
people,  wherein  they  have  invented  tales  of  lengthen- 
ed contest,  and  seizures  of  vessels  in  battle  with 
slaughter  of  many  people.  Thus  falsely  did  Yukien 
declare  last  year  the  circumstances  of  the  English 
occupation  of  Chusan;  thus  did  the  general  Yihshan 
pretend  that  he  had  destroyed  many  vessels;  the  go- 
vernor Yen-Petao.  that  he  had,  by  force  of  arms,  re- 
covered Amoy;  the  Taotai  on  Formosa,  when  the 
shipwreck  had  cast  men  on  that  island,  he  had  gain- 
ed a victory  over  them  in  battle;  and  the  general 
Yihking,  in  May  last,  that  he  had  destroyed  many 
vessels  and  killed  a multitude  of  men  at  Chusan, 
when  not  one  vessel  was  injured,  nor  a single  man 
killed.  These  multiplied  false  statements,  mislead- 
ing the  emperor  and  people,  and  hindering  peaceful 
arrangements,  are  a third  great  cause  of  offence 
against  the  English. 

“With  reference  to  trade,  the  English  merchants 
used  to  carry  their  goods  to  many  places,  and  buy 
from  and  sell  to  the  people — wholly  a benefit,  and  in 
no  sense  hurtful.  But  the  officers  at  Canton,  seek- 
ing to  confine  the  profits  to  themselves,  induced  the 
emperor,  by  false  statements,  to  restrict  trade  to 
Canton  alone,  and  permit  thirteen ‘Hong  merchants’ 
to  conduct  it,  not  even  allowing  intercourse  with  any 
but  them  and  the  linguists  appointed  by  the  govern- 
Tnus  did  these  officers  gain  the  power  of 


rnent.  1 bus  did  these  officers  gain  the  power  of 
meddling  in  every  matter,  extorting  as  they  pleased, 
and  disguising  every  thing  under  false  statements  to 
the  emperor.  This  is  a fourth  great  cause  of  offence. 

“There  are,  besides,  many  minor  grievances  that 
excite  indignation  and  wrath,  but  that  here  need  not 
be  enumerated. 

“Because  of  these  grievances,  the  plenipotentiary, 
&c.  has  been  sent  out  by  command  of  his  sovereign, 
to  demand  redress  and  satisfaction.  When  these  are 
obtained,  peaceful  arrangements  may  be  made,  and 
the  former  friendliness  of  intercourse  may  be  re- 
newed. But  until  then,  the  high  officers  in  command 
here  of  the  combined  naval  and  land  forces  will  con- 
tinue, as  commanded  also  by  their  sovereign,  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  justice,  and  to  contend  with 
all  their  power  for  the  enforcement  of  such  redress. 
When  the  emperor  shall  appoint  a high  officer  with 
full  powers  to  negotiate  and  conclude  arrangements 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  till  then  , will 
hostile  operations  be  saved. 

“Now,  three  principal  things  are  required  for  the 
redress  and  satisfaction  above  spoken — namely,  com- 
pensation for  losses  and  expenses;  a friendly  and  be- 
coming intercourse  on  terms  of  equality  between  of- 
ficers of  the  two  countries;  and  the  cession  of  insu- 
lar territory  for  commerce,  and  for  the  residence  of 
merchants,  and  as  a security  and  guarantee  against 
future  renewal  of  olfensive  acts. 

“If  these  three  things  be  acceded  to,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  the  settlement  of  any  minor  points. 

“That  the  people  may  know  our  objects,  and  not 
be  misled  by  the  false  representation  of  their  offi- 
cers to  commit  acts  of  hostility  that  would  bring 
home  to  their  own  persons  and  families  the  horrors 
of  war,  the  plenipotentiary,  &c.  proclaims  for  gene- 
ral information  this  clear  exposition. 

“Dated  in  Yang  tse  Keang,  the  51h  day  of  July, 
in  the  year  1S42. 

“HENRY  POTTINGER, 

“Her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary. 

(True  copy)  “G.  A.  MALCOLM, 

“ Secretary  of  legation 


“ Chin-keang-foo,  35  miles  from  Minkin , Aug.  18. 

“My  dear , we  did  the  business  entirely  at 

this  place,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  and  put  it  out 
of  the  heads  of  the  Chinese  that  our  guns  were  the 
only  formidable  thing  amongst  the  barbarians;  they 
now  confess  it  is  our  men  and  not  our  guns.  The 
powerful  nation,  (as  they  now  call  us,)  escaladed  this 
fort  in  splendid  style,  and  soon  were  masters  of  the 
place,  although  the  Tartar  troops  fought  splendidly, 
and  stood  to  the  last.  A Chinese  mandarin,  writing 
to  Nankin,  says:  ‘These  barbarians  are  very  fierce, 
and  there  is  no  standing  against  them;  they  open  our 
gates  with  a little  powder,  and  walk  over  our  highest 
walls  with  pieces  of  stick.’  I never  saw  such  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  as  took  place  here;  we 
lost  officers  and  men  enough,  but  it  is  impossible 
even  to  compute  the  loss  of  the  Chinese,  for  when 
they  found  they  could  not  stand  against  us,  they  mur- 
dered their  wives  and  children,  or  drove  them  into 
wells  and  ponds,  and  then  destroyed  themselves;  in 
many  houses  there  were  from  eight  to  twelve  dead 
bodies,  and  I myself  have  seen  a dozen  women  and 
children  drowning  themselves  m a small  pond  the 
day  after  the  fight.  The  whole  of  the  city  and  su- 
burbs are  a mass  of  ruins;  whole  streets  have  been 
burnt  down,  and  the  place  has  been  completely  gut- 
ted by  Chinese  plunderers.  We  occupy  a joss-house 
on  a hill  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Keang  river, 
together  with  a company  of  her  majesty’s  89th;  the 
55th  and  6th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  occupy  a simi- 
lar on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  about  three  miles 
from  this;  the  rest  of  the  troops  are  up  at  Nankin. 
The  Chinese  did  not  give  in  until  the  last  moment, 
when  the  troops  had  landed,  and  were  about  to  at- 
tack; they  then  produced  the  emperor’s  authority  to 
treat  and  come  to  our  terms.” 

Navigation  of  the  Yang-tse-Keang.  From  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Bombay  Times.  “Nankin,  Aug. 
22.  “The  city,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it,  is  by 
no  means  strong,  having  many  weak  points,  for  the 
walls,  though  35  to  38  feet  high  in  some  places,  are 
here  and  there  only  15.  The  outer  one  is  of  great 
extent,  and  very  old;  as  far  as  we  can  judge  it  must 
be  30  to  35  miles  round,  including  a great  deal  of 
open  country.  The  inner  one  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  of,  being  lost  every  here  and  there  among  the 
houses;  there  is  also  a third  enclosure  in  the  centre 
of  the  second,  which,  I suppose,  is  the  stronghold  of 
the  Tartars.  Both  the  outer  and  inner  walls  are 
commanded  by  hills  close  to  them. 

“Old  Elepoo  is  one  of  the  commissioners,  though 
not  the  head  one,  who,  I believe,  is  some  relation  of 
the  emperor’s.  The  Tartar  general  has  also  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  settlement  of  affairs.  In  the 
event  of  peace,  we  are  to  leave  this  in  twelve  days, 
picking  up  the  money  as  we  go  along  from  the  va- 
rious towns.  The  sooner  we  are  off  the  better. 

“Four  of  our  vessels  have  been  more  than  five 
miles  above  this — I think  it  a pity  that  we  should 
have  lain  here  so  long  without  sending  a couple  of 
the  small  steamers  to  explore  further  up.  The  Chi- 
nese say  that  a moderate  sized  ship  may  go  300  miles 
above  this,  there  being  plenty  of  water,  but  a very 
strong  current.  There  were  one  or  two  places  be- 
tween this  and  Chin-keang-foo,  which  we  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  through  where  the  river  was  nar- 
row, and  the  stream,  in  consequence,  running  like  a 
sluice.  The  tide  occasions  a slight  rise  and  fall  here 
in  the  water,  but  no  diminution  of  the  current. 

“The  country  all  round  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
roads,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  of  them  some  five  or 
six  miles  round,  are  really  very  good.  There  is  not 
so  much  cultivation  as  there  is  to  the  southward,  but 
the  country  is  well  wooded.  Supplies  ate  very 
scarce,  and  the  Chinese  as  yet  rather  shy  of  us — but 
within  the  last  two  days, boats  have  been  plying  about 
with  vegetables  and  poultry,  and  a supply  of  bul- 
locks was  sent  off  by  the  Mandarins  a short  time 
ago.” 

“ Nankin,  August  23. 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  when  the  subject  of  opium 
indemnity  was  brought  above-board  during  the  nego- 
tiating, sir  Henry  distinctly  stated  lhat  with  that,  he 
had  nothing  to  do — it  was  a traffic  which  had  never 
been  approved  of  or  patronised  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment— and  he  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  Chinese 
would  make  it  a legitimate  article  of  commerce,  and 
impose  a very  high  duty  on  it,  the  British  govern- 
ment would  render  them  all  assistance  to  prevent  its 
being  smuggled  into  their  country  by  stationing  cruis- 
ers on  the  coast  for  the  purpose.  After  this  who 
will  call  this  an  opium  war? 

“It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  are  in  a state  of  dis- 
satisfaction and  rebellion  against  the  Tartar  govern- 
ment throughout  the  country;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, they  are  afraid  to  remove  their  troops.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  if  they  have  as  large  an  army  as  is 
reported,  we  have  never  yet  seen  any  thing  of  it.  It 
is  said  Lhere  arc  8000  soldiers  in  Nankin.” 


INDIA  AND  AFFGHANISTAN. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Simla,  Sept.  30,  1845. 

The  governor  general  announces  to  the  army,  and 
to  the  people  of  India  the  occupation  of  Gliuznee  by 
major  general  Nott,  on  the  6th  of  September,  and 
its  entire  destruction  by  theCandahar  division  of  the 
army. 

Major  general  Nott  had  the  satisfaction  of  releas- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghuznee,  327  Sepoys  of 
the  27th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  from  the  slavery  to 
which  they  had  been  reduced  by  the  Affghans. 

The  governor  general  likewise  announces  the 
complete  defeat  of  Mahomed  Akhbar  Khan  at  tho 
head  of  16,01)0  men  atTazeenon  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember by  major  general  Pollock  and  the  occupation 
of  Cabul  by  the  troops  under  that  general  on  the  16th 
of  September. 

The  British  flag  waves  in  triumph  from  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Balia  Hissar. 

Thus  have  all  past  disasters  been  retrieved  and 
avenged  on  every  scene  on  which  they  were  sustain- 
ed; and  repeated  victories  in  the  field  and  the  capture 
of  the  cities  and  citadels  of  Ghuznee  and  Cabul, 
have  advanced  the  glory  and  established  the  accus- 
tomed superiority  of  the  British  arms. 

The  governor  general  has  derived  much  satisfaction 
from  the  report  made  by  major  general  Pollock  of 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the-troops  of  his  majesty 
Maharajah  Shere  Singh,  acting  in  ^cooperation  with—- 
the  British  army.  The  governor  general  rejoices  in 
this  new  proof  of  the  cordial  good  understanding 
which  prevails  between  the  British  government  and 
that  of  Lahore. 


The  report  of  major  general  Pollock  leads  the  gov- 
ernor general  to  expect  that  long  before  this  day  all 
the  British  prisoners  taken  by  the  Affghans  will  have 
been  brought  into  the  general’s  camp;  those  who  had 
been  left  near  Cabul  were  already  at  liberty. 

The  governor  general  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  all  the  people  of  India,  offers  to  major 
general  Pollock  and  major  general  Nott,  and  all  the 
officers  under  their  respective  commands,  his  grateful 
and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  for  the  important  ser- 
vices they  have  performed. 

The  governor  general  directs  that  the  recent  suc- 
cesses obtained  by  the  armies  in  Afghanistan  be  fully 
made  known  to  all  the  troops  at  all  the  stations  of 
the  army,  and  that  at  all  those  stations  a salute  of  21 
guns  be  fired  for  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  and  a sim- 
ilar salute  for  the  capture  of  Cabul. 

J.  P.  WILLOUGHBY, 

Sec.  to  government. 

Head  Quarters,  Simla,  Oct. 5. 

Since  the  public  notification  of  the  30th  ult.,  the 
governor-general  has  received  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence of  the  safety  of  all  the  European  prisoners  but 
one,  in  the  following  extract  from  a communication 
from  major-general  Pullock,  C.  B.,  dated  the  21st 
ult. 

Extract  from  a letter  to  the  governor-general  from 
major-general  Pollock,  C.  B.,  dated  Camp  Cabul  21st 
September,  1842: — 

“My  Lord — It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  be 
enabled  to  state  that  the  whole  of  the  European  pri- 
soners are  now  quite  free  from  the  haridsof  Maho- 
med Akhbar,  except  captain  Bygrave.  I will  make 
my  official  report  on  this  subject  whenever  they  reach 
my  camp,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  to-morrow.  I 
sent  a lightly  equipped  force,  under  sir  R.  Sale,  to 
meet  them,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  is  with  him, 
with  the  following  exceptions,  who  have  already 
reached  my  camp. 

“Arrived  this  morning — major  Pottinger  and  capt. 
Johnson. 

Mrs.  Trevor  and  eight  children,  captain  and  Mrs, 
Anderson  and  three  children,  captain  Troup  and  Dr, 
Campbell,  one  European  woman  and  four  privates.” 
By  order  of  the  righthonorable  the  governor-gene- 
ral of  India.” 

(Signed)  T.  H.  MADDOOK, 

Secretary  of  the  government  0f  India 
loith  the  govemo-r.senerap  ’ 
evacuation  of  affghanist  an_ 
Proclamation. 

Secret  department , S\m[a  qc[  j ,g  ,0 
The  government  of  India  d‘.rected  its  ’ ~ 

he  Indus  in  order  to  exp*:,  from  AKghanistaJn  a 
believed  to  be  hostile  „0  British  interests,  and  to  re- 
place upon  his  thrq'.ie  a Sovereign  represented  to  be 
friendly  to  those  interests,  and  popular  with  his  form- 
er subjects. 

' The  chief  believed  to  be  hostile  became  a prisoner 
and  the  sovereign  represented  to  he  popular  was  re- 
placed upon  his  throne;  hut,  after  events  which 
brought  into  question  li is  fidelity  to  the  government 
by  which  he  was  restored,  he  lost  by  the  hands  of  an 
assassin  the  throne  he  had  only  held  amidst  insur- 
rections, and  his  death  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
Still  existing  anarchy,  J 
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Disasters  unparalleled  in  their  extent,  unless  by  the 
errors  in  which  they  originated,  and  by  the  treachery 
by  which  they  were  completed,  have  in  one  short 
campaign  been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past 
misfortune;  and  repeated  victories  in  the  field,  and 
the  capture  of  the  cities  and  citadels  of  Ghuznee  and 
Cabul,  have  again  attached  the  opinion  of  invincibili- 
ty to  the  British  arms. 

The  British  army  in  possession  of  Afghanistan  will 
now  be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutledje. 

The  governor-general  will  leave  it  to  the  AfFghans 
themselves  to  create  a government  amidst  the  an- 
archy which  is  the  consequence  of  their  crimes. 

To  force  a sovereign  upon  a reluctant  people  would 
bo  as  inconsistent  with  the  policy  as  it  is  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  government,  tending  to  place 
the  arms  and  resources  of  that  people  at  the  disposal 
of  the  first  invader,  and  impose  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting a sovereign  without  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  his  alliance. 

a The  governor-general  will  willingly  recognise  any 
government  approved  by  the  Affghans  themselves 
which  shall  appear  desirous  and  capable  of  maintain- 
ing friendly  relations  with  neighboring  states. 

Content  with  the  limits  nature  appears  to  have  as- 
signed to  its  empire,  the  government  of  India  will 
devote  all  its  efforts  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  general  pease,  to  the  protection  of  the 
"sovereigns  and' chiefs  its  allies,  and  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  its  own  faithful  subjects. 

The  rivers  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Indus,  and  the 
mountainous  passes  and  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Afi- 
ghanistan,  will  be  placed  between  the  British  army 
and  an  enemy  approaching  from  the  west,  if  indeed, 
such  an  enemy  there  can  be,  and  no  longer  between 
the  enemy  and  its  supplies. 

The  enormous  expenditure  required  for  the  support 
of  a large  force,  in  a false  military  position,  at  a dis- 
tance from  its  own  frontier  and  its  resources,  will  no 
longer  arrest  every  measure  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people. 

The  combined  army  of  England  and  of  India,  su- 
perior in  equipment,  in’  discipline,  in  valor,  and  in 
the  officers  by  whom  it  is  commanded,  to  any  force 
which  can  be  opposed  to  it  in  Asia,  will  stand  in  un- 
assailable strength  upon  its  own  soil,  and  forever, 
under  the  blessing  of  providence,  preserve  the  glo- 
rious empire  it  has  won,  insecurity  and  in  honour. 

The  governor-general  cannot  fear  the  misconstruc- 
tion of  his  motives  in  thus  frankly  annoucing  to  sur- 
rounding states  the  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of 
his  government. 

Afghanistan  and  China  have  seen  at  once  the  for- 
ces at  his  disposal,  and  the  effect  with  which  they 
can  be  applied. 

Sincerely  attached  to  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
benefits  it  confers  upon  the  people,  the  governor 
general  is  resolved  that  peace  shall  be  observed,  and 
will  put  forth  the  whole  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  coerce  the  state  by  which  it  shall  be  infrin- 
ged. By  order  of  the  right  hon.  the 'governor-general 
of  India,  T.  H.  MADDOCK. 

Secretary  to  the  government  of  India, 

with  the  governor-general. 

General  Pollock  resumed  his  march  from  Gun- 
damuek  on  the  7th  of  September.  lie  reached 
Soorkab  in  one  march,  and  left  on  the  Sill  of  Sep- 
tember in  progress  to  Jugdulluck.  On  reaching 
the  hills  which  command  the  road  through  the 
pass,  the  enemy  were  found  strongly  posted  and  in 
considerable  numbers.  They  resisted  our  passage 
with  determined  courage,  and  most  manfully  main- 
tained their  position,  although  our  guns  told  with 
deadly  effect  amongst  them.  At  length  the  heights 
were  stormed,  and  after  much  arduous  exertion,  the 
enemy  were  dislodged  and  dispersed.  A large  body 
of  them,  however,  fled  to  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill, 
where  they  planted  their  standards,  and  seemed  to 
set  us  at  defiance.  To  complete  our  victory,  General 
Pollock  directed  Captains  Wilkinson  and  Broadfoot 
to  take  possession  of  this  stronghold,  which  accord- 
ingly was  gallantly  assaulted,  when  the  Ghilzies  gave 
way  and  fled  from  the  field. 

In  this  action  several  of  the  most  influential  Aff- 
ghan  chiefs  were  engaged;  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  brought  forward  to  oppose  us  is  estimated  by 
General  Pollock  at  from  4.00U  to  5,000  men.  Our 
loss  was  rather  heavy.  Captain  Nugent,  the  sub-as- 
sistant commissary  general,  being  killed,  and  major 
general  Sale  slightly  wounded,  and  62  men  killed  and 
wounded. 

General  Pollock  proceeded  onwards,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  encountered  any  further  opposition 
until  his  arrival,  on  the  13th  of  September,  in  the 
Tezeen  valley,  where  an  army  of  16,000  men,  com- 
manded by  Mahomed  Akhbar  Khan  in  person,  was 
assembled  to  meet  him.  A desperate  fight  ensued; 
we  have  no  particulars;  but  the  result  was,  that  the 
enemy  were  completely  defeated,  and  driven  from 
the  field,  with  a loss  of  several  hundred  killed  and 


wounded.  Our  loss  was  32  killed  and  130  wounded. 
The  names  of  Captain  Lushington,  of  her  majesty’s 
9th;  Captain  Geils,  of  the  60th  Native  Infantry;  lieut. 
Norton,  35th  Light  Infantry;  and  Lieut.  Montgome- 
ry, of  the  60th  Native  Infantry,  are  among  the  list 
of  the  latter.  Akhbar  Khan  fled  in  the  direction  of 
Bameean. 

On  the  day  following  this  engagement,  the  general 
advanced  to  Bookhar;  on  the  next  he  encamped  on 
the  race-course  at  Cabul;  and  the  16th  witnessed  his 
triumphant  entry  into  the  citadel,  and  the  planting  of 
our  colors  on  its  walls. 

The  city  was  nigh  deserted.  The  prisoners  who 
had  been  left  there  on  the  removal  of  their  compan- 
ions to  Bameean  were  restored  to  us  by  Kuzziibas- 
hes.  Captain  Bygrave,  who  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  Sirdar,  was  not  thought  likely  to  be  recovered  at 
present.  Lieutenant  Sir  Richmond  Shakspeare  had 
proceeded  in  search  of  him,  at  the  head  of  700  Kuz- 
zilbashes. 

Genera]  Nott  with  his  army  from  Candahar  hav- 
ing reached  Gonine  on  30th  August,  about  thirty- 
eight  miles  from  Ghuznee,  was  there  attacked  by 
Shumshoodeen  Khan  with  12,000  men  at  3 o’clock 
P.  M. 

“I  moved  out,”  says  General  Nott,  ‘-'with  one  half 
of  my  force;  the  enemy  advanced  in  the  most  bold 
and  gallant  manner,  each  division  cheering  as  they 
came  into  position,  their  left  being  upon  a hill  of 
some  elevation,  their  centre  and  right  along  a low 
ridge  until  their  flank  rested  on  a fort  filled  with  men; 
they  opened  a fire  of  small  arms,  supported  by  two 
six-pounder  horse  artillery  guns,  which  were  admi- 
rably served;  our  columns  advanced  upon  the  diffe- 
rent points  with  great  regularity  and  steadiness,  and 
after  a short  and  spirited  contest,  completely  defeat- 
ed the  enemy,  capturing  their  guns,  tents,  ammuni- 
tion, &c.  and  dispersing  them  in  every  direction.  One 
hour’s  more  daylight  would  have  enabled  me  to  de- 
stroy the  whole  of  their  infantry.  Shumshoodeen 
fled  in  the  direction  of  Ghuznee  accompanied  by 
about  30  horsemen.” 

In  the  above  action  and  the  engagement  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  our  total  casualties  amounted  to  104  kill- 
ed and  wounded. 

On  the  1st  September,  General  Nott  advanced 
from  Gonine  and  continued  his  march  to  Ghuznee. 
lie  arrived  on  the  5th,  and  invested  the  city,  which 
was  strongly  garrisoned,  while  the  hills  to  the  north- 
eastward swarmed  with  soldiery.  These  heights  were 
the  first  object  of  attack,  and  after  considerable  oppo- 
sition they  were  effectually  cleared.  Preparations 
were  then  made  for  an  attack  on  the  fortress,  but 
before  our  batteries  could  be  opened,  the  enemy 
abandoned  it,  and  left  us  once  more  complete  mas- 
ters of  Ghuznee.  Our  flags  were  then  hoisted  in 
triumph  on  the  Bala  Hissar.  The  loss  sustained 
by  our  troops  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  killed 
and  42  wounded.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
sepoys  of  the  27th  Native  infantry  were  found  in  the 
city,  and  released  from  slavery’,  to  which  state  they 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Affghans. 

Ghuznee  is  now  a desolate  heap  of  ruins.  Its 
splendid  citadel,  and  other  formidable  works  and  de- 
fences, have  been  razed  to  the  ground.  The  force 
was  to  leave  about  the  9th  or  10th  September  and 
would  join  General  Pollock  at  Cabul  on  the  17th  or 
18  th. 

A letter  from  Cabul,  dated  the  16th  of  September, 
says:  “General  Nott  has  arrived,  and  formed  his 
camp  about  five  miles  from  ours  (Gen.  Pollock’s)  in 
the  Ghuznee  road.  He  sent  forward  Major  Rawiin- 
son,  the  political  employed,  with  despatches  and  re- 
spects to  Gen.  Pollock,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing (17th,)  Gen.  Notl’s  force  will  move  opposite  to 
Cabul.” 

After  reducing  Cabul  to  ruins,  as  has  been  the 
fate  of  Ghuzni,  the  army  will  evacuate  the  country 
of  the  Affghans. 

From  the  London  Globe. 

Lady  sale:  The  British  nation,  which  has  heard 
with  admiration  of  the  heroic  courage  of  Lady  Sale 
— worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  the  hero  of  Jellalabad — 
and  which,  as  with  one  heart,  has  sympathised  with 
her  under  the  anxieties,  privations,  and  sufferings 
she  has  endured  in  her  captivity — would  have  re- 
garded the  triumph  of  the  British  army  as  incom- 
plete, had  that  admirable  woman  and  her  compan- 
ions been  left,  even  for  a period  however  short,  in 
what  we  may  term  her  glorious  bondage — a bondage 
illuminated  by  her  heroism,  and  ennobled  to  more 
than  Spartan  devotion  to  her  country! 

There  is  something  peculiarly  touching  in  the  in- 
cident alluded  to  in  the  communication  made  by  gen. 
Pollock  to  the  governor  general,  cf  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  and  their  approach  to  the  camp. — 
“The  whole  of  the  European  prisoners  are  now  quite 
free  from  the  hands  of  Mahomed  Akbar,  except 
capt.  Bygrave.  I will  make  my  official  report  on 
the  subject  whenever  they  reach  my  camp,  which  no 


doubt  will  be  to-morrow.  J sent  a lightly  equipped 
force  under  Sir  Robert  Sale  to  meet  them;  and  the  whole 
of  the  parly  is  with  him 

The  honor  of  a special  escort  was  well  conceived. 
To  place  that  guard  of  honor  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  the  husband  of  the  peerless  woman 
who,  from  the  prison  of  her  tyrant,  found  means  to 
communicate  with  her  husband,  and  exhort  him  to 
hold  his  post  to  the  last  extremity — both  now  found 
the  reward  of  their  bravery  and  devotion  in  the 
meeting  thus  -appropriately  arranged. 

Who  can  tell  the  influence  which  Lady  Sale’s  let- 
ter to  her  husband — -while  with  difficulty  sustaining 
the  drooping  spirits  of  his  troops  under  their  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  within  the  walls  of  Jellallabad — 
had  upon  the  successful  termination  of  the  war?  Had 
Sir  R.  Sale  evacuated  Jellallabad  in  pursuance  of 
the  orders  he  received,  instead  of  bravely  daring  to 
dispute  their  necessity,  and  to  postpone  their  execu- 
on,  Cabul  might  yet  be  in  possession  of  Mahomed 
Akbar,  and  the  remnant  of  the  British  army  within 
the  Indus.  Whatever  honors  and  rewards  may  be 
conferred  by  the  sovereign  and  the  country  on  the 
brave  commanders  of  this  eventful  expedition,  Lady 
Sale  must  not  be  forgotten;  for  she  has  well  merited 
a grateful  recognition  by  both. 

The  most  interesting  item  of  intelligence  from 
Simla  is,  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  ordered  the 
construction  of  the  great  Dooab  canal,  which  was 
suspended  on  his  arrival,  to  be  immediately  proceed- 
ed with.  Two  lacs  of  rupees  ($20,000)  per  annum, 
have  been  set  apart  for  this  work- 
TEXAS. 

The  Texan  congress  convened  at  Washington  on 
(he  1st  inst.  President  Houston  on  that  day,  deli- 
vered his  message  in  person.  He  announces  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  of  the  treaties  with  Great 
Britain.  No  information  had  been  received  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mediation  of  that  power  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  The  president  hopes,  however,  that 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  present  session,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  executive  to  submit  to 
congress  important  information  on  that  subject. 

A predatory  war  still  continues  on  the  frontier— it 
is  carried  on  in  a desultory  manner,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered harmless  if  a proper  system  is  adopted  for  re- 
pelling the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  The  message 
says:  “As  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  people  have  rush- 
ed to  the  frontier  on  the  first  alarm  given  of  the 
enemy’s  approach.  A want  of  discipline  and  subor- 
dination was  the  consequence;  and  after  consuming 
the  substance  of  the  frontier  settlers,  they  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  leaving  behind  them  an  ex- 
hausted country;  and  for  the  want  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, have  permitted  the  enemy  to  escape  with- 
out chastisement.” 

The  financial  condition  of  Texas  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  flourishing.  “For  the  want  of  means,” 
says  the  message  “every  possible  embarrassment  has 
been  presented  to  the  administration.  Texas,  in  truth, 
presents  an  anomaly  in  the  history  cf  nations;  for  no 
country  has  ever  existed  without  a currency,  nor  has  any 
government  been  administered  without  means.'1'1 


NATIONAL  AFFAIF.S. 


THE  AFFAIR  WITH  THE  EMPEROR  OF 
MOROCCO.  Correspondence  of  the  - Journal  of 
Commerce,  dated  Washington,  December  23,  says: 
“The  difficulty  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  arrest  of  our  consul  at  Tangier,  (Mr. 
Carr),  is  not  yet  settled. 

The  late  message  of  the  president  on  the  subject 
transmits  a letter  from  the  emperor  himself,  in  which 
he  gives  a very  full  view  of  the  transaction,  and  of 
his  opinion  concerning  it.  He  insists,  however,  that 
capt.  Morgan,  our  negotiator,  has  made  too  much  of 
a very  small  thing.  He  remarks  that  it  is  not  a case 
of  sufficient  moment  to  be  brought  before  him, 
(“elevated  as  he  is,  by  God,”)  or  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  harmony  of  “two 
great  empires”  is  not,  he  says,  to  be  thus  lightly  dis- 
turbed. 

It  appears  that  the  minister  of  the  emperor  had 
announced  through  the  Russian  consul,  that  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  demands  of  com- 
modore Morgan.  That  proposition  was — 1st,  that 
the  American  consul  be  relieved  from  service  under 
the  U.  States  government;  2,  that  the  lieut.  govern- 
or of  Tangier  be  dismissed  lrom  office;  3,  that  the 
U.  States  flag  be  again  run  up  on  the  consul  standard; 
and  4th  that  the  flag  be  first  saluted  by  the  castle  of 
Tangier,  and  then  the  salute  be  returned  by  the  U. 
S.  ships  of  war.- 

What  blew  up  this  settlement  was  a very  curious 
discovery  of  the  emperor.  On  reference  to  Mr. 
Carr’s  letter,  written  on  his  departure,  iie  finds  that 
Mr.  Carr  stales  that  he  was  recalled  by  his  govern- 
ment to  be  transferred  to  another  consulate.  The  empe- 
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ror  and  his  minister,  therefore,  taunt  capt.  Morgan 
with  an  attempt  to  deceive  them  in  this  particular; 
and,  therefore,  refuse  to  punish  the  pacha  of  Tan- 
gier by  dismissal. 

The  emperor,  however,  offers  a new  proposition. 
He  will  submit  the  whole  to  men  learned  in  the 
laws  of  nations,  several  of  whom,  he  says,  are  to  be 
found  about  Tangier,  and  abide  by  their  decision.  If 
they  say  that  the  pacha  of  Tangier  was  in  fault,  he 
will  dismiss  him  and  fire  the  first  salute  on  the  re- 
storation of  the  consulate,  and  if  not.  then  the  U.  S. 
shall  dismiss  their  men,  and  fire  the  first  salute. 

Commodore  Morgan  gives  it  as  his  private  opinion 
that  if  the  consulate  be  restored  before  this  matter 
be  settled,  it  will  never  be  settled,  and  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Morocco  will  heap  indignities  upon 
American  citizens. 

CALIFORNIA.  The  annexed  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  American  by 
General  Almonte,  minister  of  the  Mexican  republic, 
residing  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
erroneous  statements  contained  in  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  California,  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican: 
Washington , December  24,  1S42. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  American,  Baltimore. 

Gentlemen:  Having  seen  in  your  paper  of  Friday 
an  article  taken  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  in 
which  the  people  of  this  country  are  invited  to  emi- 
grate to  California,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Mexi- 
can government  wiil_  give  liberal  grants  of  land  to 
persons  who  shall  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
conform  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 

I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  contradict  such  assertion, 
and  to  state,  for  the  information  of  those  persons  who 
may  feel  desirous  of  removing  to  California  in  that  be- 
lief, that  the  Mexican  government  has  never  thought 
of  colonizing  the  said  territory  with  foreigners;  and 
that,  so  far  from  it,  it  has  expressly  provided,  by  a 
law  enacted  the  11th  of  March  last,  that  no  foreigner 
will  ever  be  permitted  to  colonize,  or  purchase  land  or 
property  in  the  said  country,  without  an  express  permis- 
sion of  the  government  of  Mexico. 

Knowing, I do,  that  no  such  permission  has  ever 
been  allowed  to  any  person  or  corporation  whatever, 
and  believing  that  the  project  set  forth  in  the  St. 
Louis  Republican  is  a mere  scheme  of  some  land 
speculators,  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  ignorant,  I think  it  proper  to  inform  the 
public  of  this  country  of  the  true  facts  of  this  new 
plan  of  encroachment,  lest  they  should  be  deluded 
and  brought  into  difficulties  that  would  end  in  the 
destruction  of  their  fortunes  and  the  distress  of  their 
friends. 

Believing  that  you  take  a deep  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  your  countrymen,  I doubt  not,  gentlemen,  that 
you  will  readily  insert  this  communication  in  your 
valuable  journal,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
execution  of  a project  totally  destitute  of  any  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  calculated  only  to  fill  the  pock- 
ets of  a few  speculators,  who  care  not  for  the  peace 
of  nations  nor  the  happiness  of  their  kind,  and  who 
only  consult  their  avarice  and  cupidity.  I am,  gentle- 
men, your  obedient  servant,  J.N.  ALMONTE, 

Envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.  ofJlmer. 


the  United  Stales.  The  price  stipulated  to  be  paid 
for  them,  in  annuities,  agricultural  implements,  the 
support  of  schools,  &c.,  approximates  the  sum  ofnine 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Indians  have  the 
privilege  of  living  on  the  lands  until  they  arc  wanted 
by  the  government,  and  they  reserve  to  themselves  a 
tract  called  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Sandy  Lake  country. 
The  government  had  before  purchased  the  mines,  and 
the  right  of  working  them , but  by  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  it  will  also  acquire  a right  to  the  soil. 

THE  ARMY. 

Fort  Washita.  Two  companies  of  dragoons  and 
one  of  infantry  are  now  engaged,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Arkansas  Gazette,  in  constructing  a fort  near 
the  junction  of  the  False  Washita  with  Red  river. 
This  will  be  the  farthest  post  of  the  United  States  to 
the  west,  and  is  designed  for  the  protection  of  the 
Chickasaws  from  the  predatory  Indians  of  the  south- 
western prairies.  It  crowns  a lofty  hill,  and  com- 
mands a wide  view  of  the  surrounding  country. — 
This  post  is  now  occupied  by  two  companies  of  the 
second  dragoons  and  one  company  of  the  sixth  in- 
fantry. The  officers  are,  major  Fauntlcroy,  com- 
manding the  post,  captain  Blake,  lieutenant  Wet- 
more,  lieutenant  McDonald,  lieutenant  Calhoun,  and 
surgeon  Sloan. 


STATES  OF  TIIE  UNION. 


NATIONAL  OBSERVATORY.  The  Boston 
Courier  states  that  lieut.  J.  M.  Gillis,  United  States 
navy,  took  passage  in  the  Acadia,  and  that  he  goes 
out  vested  with  full  powers  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  to  purchase  a complete  set  of  instruments  for 
the  National  Observatory  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Washington,  that  he  has  been  charged  by  the  sec- 
retary to  visit  all  tlie  principal  observatories  in  Eu- 
rope, and  to  procure  from  the  most  eminent  makers 
the  following  capital  instruments. 

One  sixteen  feet  Parallactic  Instrument,  to  he 
mounted  in  a similar  manner  to  the  Pulkova  Refrac- 
tor. 

One  Transit  Telescope  for  the  meridian,  of  seven 
feet  focal  length. 

One  Transit  Telescope  for  the  prime  vertical,  of 
seven  feet  in  length. 

One  Mural  Circle,  of  five  feet  diameter. 

One  Transit  Circle. 

Together  with  complete  sets  of  magnetic  and  me- 
teorological apparatus,  with  the  most  modern  im- 
provements. 

Also,  a Library,  embracingall  the  standard  mathe- 
matical works;  annuals  of  all  the  observatories,  cata- 
logues of  stars,  nebulaa,  &c. 

TREATY  WITH  TIIE  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS. 
A treaty  has  lately  been  negotiated  at  La  Pointe, 
Lake  Superior,  by  Robert  Stuart,  commissioner  on 
the  part  ol  the  United  States  government,  and  the 
chiels  and  braves  of  the  Chippewa  Nation  of  Indians, 
by  whicli  the  lands  embracing  the  mineral  region  ol 
Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan,  have  been  purchased  for 


MARYLAND. 

The  General  Assembly,  met  at  Annapolis  on 
Monday  last.  The  senate  organized  by  re-electing 
col.  Richard  Thomas  speaker,  James  H.  Nicholson  chief 
clerk — and  the'officers  who  served  last  session. 

The  house  re-elected  Mr.  Biser  speaker,  Mr.  John 
Nic.  Wilkins  clerk,  Mr.  Kirby  sergeant-at-arms — and 
generally  the  same  officers  who  served  last  year. 

The  Governor’s  Message  was  delivered  on  Tues- 
day. Its  length  prevents  its  insertion  this  week. 
The  main  topics  at  least,  and  probably  the  whole 
will  be  inserted  in  our  next. 

There  lias  been  as  yet  little,  of  course,  to  indi- 
cate the  disposition  of  the  legislature,  except  as  to 
sustaining  the  state  credit.  Upon  that  point  a satis- 
factory expression  was  made  by  the  house,  upon  a 
proposition  made  by  Mr.  Powder,  towards  a repeal  of 
the  state  tax — which  was  promptly  “laid  upon  the 
table”  by  a decisive  vote,  ayes  57,  nays  19. 

Amongst  the  propositions  offered,  we  have  one  by 
Dr.  Phelps,  suggesting  a foreclosure  of  the  mortgages 
the  state  holds  upon  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
and  that  the  canal  be  advertised  for  sale  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  F.uropo,  and  a sale  effected,  provided 
five  millions  of  state  stock  can  be  obtained  for  it. — 
Mr.  Lynch  proposes  resolutions  in  favor  of  William 
Cost  Johnson’s  project  for  the  general  government  to 
assume  the  state  debts. 

State  finances.  The  annual  report  of  the  trea- 
surer was  made  to  the  legislature  on  Thursday  last. 
As  this  is  an  important  document,  we  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  omitting  minutiae  which  are  not  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader.  The  document  presents 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  state  in  as  gloomy  an  as- 
pect as  the  true  nature  of  the  case  will  readily  admit 
of.  The  object  is  no  doubt  a laudable  one— to  pre- 
sent the  worst  of  the  case  in  order  that  the  legisla- 
ture may  make  the  more  efficient  provision  for  the 
exigencies  we  are  under. 

Although  the  statements  exhibit  an  indebtedness  of 
fifteen  millions,  yet  the  actual  debt  is  hardly  ten 
millions,  and  most  of  that  is  at  an  interest  of  only- 
five  per  cent.  The  capital  of  the  state,  exclusive 
of  the  resources  of  taxes,  &c.  is  over  seventeen  mil- 
lions, nearly  all  of  which  might  in  a short  time  be 
made  productive.  The  treasurer  admits  that  but 
little  over  half  of  the  state  tax  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  realized  during  the  first  year  of  its  im- 
position. He  was  correct — and  yet  he  estimates  little 
over  the  same  receipts  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
capital  error  in  legislation,  was  not  imposing  the  tax 
in  time  to  anticipate  the  deficiency  of  means.  In- 
stead of  having  wherewithal  to  meet  the  demands  of 
1841,  the  treasurer  was  compelled  to  resort  to  tem- 
porary loans  from  the  banks,  to  the  amount  of  over 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  over  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  receipts  into 
the  treasury  this  year,  has  been  employed  in  paying 
off  those  claims. 


By  the  clerks  of  the  county  and  Balti- 
more city  courts, 

i?y  the  commissioners  of  lotteries, 
■Miscellaneous  expenses  for  repayments 
Road  stock — for  dividends, 

State  lotteries, 

State  6 per  cent  slock, 

State  tobacco  inspection  in  Baltimore, 
'fax  for  colonization, 

Taxes  for  the  use  of  Colonization  soc’ty, 
Taxes  in  chancery, 

Taxes  on  foreign  insurances, 

Taxes  on  plaintiffs, 

The  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  R.  R.  Co. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

The  Baltimore  & Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co. 
The  direct  tax, 

The  Eastern  Shore  treasury, 

The  inspection  of  plaster  of  paris, 

The  land  office, 

The  state’s  hay  scales  in  Baltimore, 

The  state’s  live  stock  scales  in  Baltimore, 
The  state’s  Pratt  st.  wharf  in  Baltimore, 
The  tobacco  inspection  fund  forP.  G’sco. 


G7,S66  44 
6,000  00 
305  25 
27,752  50 
4,171  52 
4,893  64 
28,746  39 
4,907  51 
742  52 
412  20 
433  88 
5,039  25 
512  00 
20,500  26 
10,000  00 
254,352  82 
20,984  03 
296  25 
1,376  27 
565  53 
2,309  37 
622  71 
1,045  61 


And  there  remained  in  the  Yv.  Shore 
treasury,  1st  December,  1841, 


J542,909  77 
91,478  33 


Making  an  aggregate  of  $634,388  10 

Of  this  sum,  $31,454  56  was  for  revenue  which 
accrued  prior  to  1842,  $60,61  was  for  costs  of 
suits  repaid;  $305,25  was  for  miscellaneous  expenses 
repaid — $4,893  64  was  for  state  6 per  cent  stock, 
soid.  The  residue  of  said  receipts  was  for  revenue 
which  accrued  during  1842,  viz:  $506,195  71. 


Disbursements  during  same  period. 


Civil  officers, 

Colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
Commission, 

Contingent  expenses, 

Indemnity  5 per  cent  stock, 

Indian  annuities, 

Interest  on  the  public  debt, 

Loans  of  1841— for  ac’t  of  principal, 

“ “ “ of  interest, 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 

Pensions, 

State  colonization, 

Slate  tobacco  inspection  in  Baltimore, 
Surplus  revenue — for  account  of  the 
interest  thereof  for  free  schools, 

The  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  R.  R.  Co. 
The  Baltimore  & Susquehanna  R.  R.  Co. 
The  Chesapeake  steam  towing  company, 
The  indigent  deaf  and  dumb, 

The  judiciary, 

The  legislature, 

The  library, 

The  Maryland  hospital, 

The  militia, 

The  penitentiary, 

The  sinking  fund, 

The  state  colonization  society, 

The  state’s  tobacco  warehouses  in  Balt. 
The  tobacco  inspection  fund  for  Prince 
George’s  county, 


$13,242  03 
,20,100  00 
353  77 
3,648  19 
7,390  46 
66  66 
29,759  00 
272,994  52 
19,747  42 
12,655  59 
12,208  43 
10,000  00 
7,800  00 

20,442  99 
512  00 
4,893  64 
12,609  54 
2,078  94 
38,492  43  1 
53,776  56 
704  47 
5,000  00 
2,838  26 
10,000  00 
10,195  51 
928  50 
2,371  60 

714  36 


Balance  remaining  in  treasury  1st  De- . 

ember,  1842, 


$575,529  87 


$58,858  23 


ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASUR.ER  OF 
THE  IVESTERN  SHORE. 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  1st  December. 

On  account  of  auction  duties,  $40,188  01 

Bank  stock — for  dividends,  26,516  66 

Costs  of  suits,  60  61 

Fines  and  forfeitures,  3,092  77 

Interest — on  personal  accounts,  1,835  77 

Licenses — to  auctioneers,  7,280  00 


Which  said  balance  is  subject  to  the 
following  charges: 

To  pay  civil  officers,  $3,450  00 

Colleges,  academies  and  schools,  1,400  00 

Commis.  to  deputies  of  the  attorney  gen’l  222  SI 

Expenses  on  account  of  the  militia,  483  33 

Indian  annuities,  77  go 

Pensions,  2,856  18 

The  judiciary,  6,783  33 

The  journals  of  accounts  from  1839  to 
1341  inclusive,  237  35 

The  creditors  of  the  Annapolis  and  Elk- 

ridge  railroad  company,  2,557  27 

The  tobacco  warehouse  fund,  10,705  39 

Tob.  inspection  fund  for  P.  George’s  co.  296  25 

Redemption  of  the  monument  5 per  cent 
stock,  _ 208  30 

State  colonization  society — tlie  taxes,  742  52 

Augment  the  library,  23  51 

Loans  of  1841,  128,203  51 

Interest  on  them,  1,901  00 

The  advance  of  the  Messrs.  Barings,  104,864  06 

Int.  on  the  public  currency  stock  debt,  373,206  45 

Interest  on  the  sterling  do.  311,171  66 


Amounting  to 


$949,390  52 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  in  treasury  1st  Dec.  1841,  §91,478  33 

, Receipts  for  ordinary  rev.  accrued  1842,  233,201  19 


Do.  prior  to  1842, 

Do.  direct  tax  from  both  shores, 
Do.  amounts  from  Baltimore,  &c. 
Do.  for  other  than  revenue, 


31,454  56 
262,994  52 
10,000  00 
5.259  50 


542,907  77 


§634,388  10 
§248,135  29 
272,994  52 


S58,858  23 


Making  an  aggregate  of 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  ordinary  expenses, 

Repaid  banks  and  other  creditors  for 
their  loans  of  1841, 

Being  exactly  the  amount  of  the  di- 
rect tax  received,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived of  the  Balt,  and  Susq.  Railroad 
company,  §10,000. 

Of  said  loans  §128,203  51  remains,  be- 
ing originally,  §401,193  03 
Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  Dec. 

1st,  1842,  of, 

Insufficient  to  pay  all  liabilities  to  that  day,  by  the 
sum  of  §880,532  29.. 

' — ‘‘This  result  makes  manifest  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  revenue  thus  far  effectually  provided.  It  will 
be  at  once  seen,  that  the  ichole  of  the  treasury’s  re- 
ceipts was  materially  short  of  the  amount  necessa- 
ry for  the  single  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  Yet  there  is  nothing,  in  the  view  of 
the  treasurer,  so  very  discouraging  in  this  as  to  jus- 
tify despondency.  He  has  never  doubted  and  never 
can  doubt  the  ability  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  to 
pay  double  the  amount  of  the  debt  she  has  incurred, 
both  principal  and  interest.  Still  less  can  he  ques- 
tion their  will — nay,  their  unalterable  determination 
to  pay  it.  But,  in  a state  like  this — unused  to 
taxes  of  any  kind  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  of 
course  inexperienced  in  the  science  and  mechanism 
taxation  involves,  it  is  likely,  he  fears,  to  be  a work 
of  time  and  industry,  as  well  as  of  will. 

One  effect  of  the  recent  experiment  in  direct  tax- 
ation will  have  been,  to  verify  to  the  genera)  assembly 
the  treasurer’s  report  of  last  year,  “that  one  half  only, 
of  any  amount  directed  to  be  levied,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  come  into  the  treasury,  in  the  year — and  that 
if  the  wants  of  the  state  must  be  wholly  supplied  by 
a tax  upon  the  property  of  its  citizens,  the  proper 
rate  of  the  tax  would  be  a dollar  in  the  hundred  for 
the  first  year  and  fifty  cents  thereafter.” 

The  general  assembly,  very  wisely  he  thinks,  de- 
cided to  add  one-fourth  only  to  the  rate  of  tax  on 
property,  and  to  raise  the  greater  part  of  the  residue 
by  a lax  upon  the  personal  earnings  of  the  citizens 
generally.  The  act  for  that  purpose,  were  it  duly- 
executed,  would  no  doubt  effectuate  this — and  its  ef- 
fects would  be,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  materially 
to  relieve  property — not  by  exempting  the  proprietors 
from  its  operation,  but  by  avoiding  the  alternative 
with  the  legislature,  of  doubling  the  tax  on  property. 

He  has  learned  therefore  with  surprise  and  re- 
gret. that  it  has  not  been  the  pleasure  of  the  county 
authorities  and  of  the  assessors  to  execute  it  fully 
and  impartially. 

In  speaking  of  the  object  of  this  act,  the  treasurer 
of  course  refers  to  the  intention  of  the  general  asstm- 
bhj,  and  not  to  the  purpose  of  individuals  of  either 
branch. 

He  very  clearly  saw,  for  example,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  up  to  the 
time  of  their  report  was,  to  subject  to  this  tax,  the 
employed  only,  and  not  their  employers — and  he  would 
therefore,  of  course,  have  so  instructed  the  assessors, 
if  the  language  of  the  assembly  would  have  let  him. 
The  act  of  assembly  however,  plainly  directed  the 
valuation  and  assessment  of  every  employment— a 
term  it  is  true,  (were  it  used  throughout  and  con- 
strued with  the  aid  of  the  key  furnished  by  the  re- 
port) susceptible  of  so  restricted  an  interpretation—- 
but  in  prescribing  the  oath  of  the  assessors,  the  act 
requires  them  to  be  sworn,  to  value  every  occupation 
and  its  profits — clearly  shewing  that  the  legislature 
used  the  term  employment  as  synonimous  with  oc- 
cupation—and  this  and  the  term  profits,  are  language 
too  impracticable,  and  too  plainly  opposite  to  employ- 
ers, to  admit  of  their  exemption. 

The  treasurer  was  well  pleased  to  find  that,  a par- 
tial imposition  of  the  tax  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
legislature. 

Such  a purpose  alone  might,  in  his  view,  have 
brought  it  into’  conflict  with  the  declaration  of  rights. 

The  great  principle  of  its  13th  article,  in  reference 
to  property  is,  that  (allowing  no  proprietor  to  escape, 
but  the  Pauper)  it  shall  contribute  to  the  supplies  de- 
manded by  the  wants  of  the  state,  rateqbly — not  that 
it  shall  defray  the  whole  of  the  public  expense.  On 
the  contrary,  the  authority  to  levy  other  taxes  and 
to  enact  other  sources  of  supply,  is  expressly  declar- 
ed and  conceded  in  the  very  same  article — while  the 


only  restriction  it  imposes  on  the  exercise  of  the  le- 
gislative power  to  derive  supplies  from  the  citizens 
personally,  yet  impartially,  is  to  be  found  in  its  de- 
precation of  taxes  by  the  poll. 

The  principle  of  the  income  tax  law,  impartially 
applied,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  every  portion  of 
this  article,  and  in  point  of  adaptation  to  its  constitu- 
tional purpose,  it  is  defective  only  in  that  it  saves 
from  the  tax,  incomes  far  exceeding  those  of  pauper- 
ism or  sheer  labor. 

Persons,  not  less  than  property,  are  objects  of  the 
protection  and  beneficence  of  the  government — and 
as  the  person  and  personal  rights  of  the  citizen,  must 
be  at  least  as  dear  to  him  as  his  property,  it  would 
seem  to  be  but  natural  and  just,  that  persons  and  pro- 
perty, should  bear,  in  at  least  equal  shares,  the  charge 
of  their  government. 

The  personal  earnings  of  the  citizen,  are  in  truth, 
a much  surer  source  of  ability  to  pay  taxes,  than 
property  is.  Beyond  the  wants  of  the  proprietor  for 
his  own  use  and  occupancy,  properly  is  not  unfre- 
quently  found  to  be,  rather  expensive  than  profitable. 
Even  that  which  is  actually  used  and  occupied  by  the 
proprietor,  has  its  expenses,  as  well  as  persons — and 
such  as  shall  be  confided  to  agents  or  servants,  with- 
out the  activeand  skilful  superintendence  of  theown- 
er,  will  soon  pass  into  other  hands. 

Understanding  the  act  as  impartially  applicable 
to  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  the  rate  of  the  tax,  or 
the  fact  of  its  looking  to  an  assumed  capital  of  ten 
times  the  amount  of  the  income,  becomes  wholly  im- 
material until  it  shall  prove  to  be  excessive. 

There  is  no  greater  difficulty,  in  estimating  the  val- 
ue of  one’s  services  in  the  conduct  or  prosecution  of 
his  own  pursuit,  than  in  fixing  the  suitable  compen- 
sation of  like  effort  in  the  service  of  another — and 
but  for  such  difficulty  as  there  would  be,  there  could 
be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  assessor’s  judg- 
ment— which  is  clearly  demanded  by  the  law.  He 
would  be  a mere  collector  of  facts. 

There  is  no  sound  distinction  to  be  taken,  between 
the  position  of  the  employed  and  their  employers,  to 
excuse  the  exemption  of  the  latter.  Quite  as  large 
a proportion  of  the  one  class  as  of  the  other,  have 
property  already  taxed — and  exactly  so  much  of  the 
lime  and  attention  of  the  employed,  as  is  devoted  to 
the  service  of  others,  must  be  withdrawn  from  and 
lost  to,  their  private  concerns. 

The  treasurer  would  be  very  unwilling  to  have  it 
supposed  that,  either  the  property  tax  law  or  the  in- 
come tax  law,  was  the  fruit  of  his  counsel  or  agency 
in  their  construction.  He  is  the  advocate  of  each, 
only  so  far  as,  he  would  advocate  any  and  every  con- 
stitutional tax  it  shall  please  the  general  assembly  to 
direct,  until  enough  of  revenue  shall  have  been 
raised,  to  accomplish  the  great  purpose  of  restoring 
the  public  credit.  He  unfeignedly  believes  that  there 
can  be  nothing  like  prosperity  in  Maryland,  public  or 
private,  until  the  broken  faith  of  the  state  shall  have 
been  thoroughly  repaired.  From  feeling  and  con- 
viction, not  less  than  from  the  admonitions  of  early 
instruction,  he  considers  the  first  and  most  obligatory 
of  temporal  duties  to  be  that  which  the  citizen  owes 
to  his  country,  and  he  cannot  imagine  any  pri- 
vate demand  upon  the  purse  of  the  citizen,  that 
should  be  more  cheerfully  satisfied  than  the  call  of 
the  state. 

He  thinks  that  a single- and  uniform  tax  upon  all 
income,  if  indeed  it  be  practicable  to  have  it  all  dis- 
closed, without  any  reserve — or  any  simple  system 
of  revenue,  that  by  bearing  on  the  greatest  number 
possible,  would  be  made  to  bear  lightly  on  each,  and 
diffuse  the  charge  of  the  public  expense,  at  least  as 
widely  as  is  distributed  the  political  power  of  the 
state  and  with  it  the  power  to  incur  expense — would 
be  a very  desirable  substitute  for  both — and  would 
enable  the  people  of  Maryland*  to  pay  double  the 
amount  required,  with  far  less  inconvenience  to  any, 
than  is  now  felt  in  paying  one  half.  But  he  is  clear- 
ly for  holding  on  upon  the  taxes  of  every  kind  al- 
ready enacted,  and  promoting  their  due  execution 
and  prompt  collection,  until  any  substitute  that  may 
be  devised,  shall  have  been  matured  and  tested  and 
put  into  full  and  productive  operation. 

Considering  the  very  general  understanding  which 
seems  to  have  obtained  with  the  county  authorities, 
that  the  tax  for  ’41  only,  was  to  be  collected  in  the 
past  year,  and  tiiat  four  of  the  counties  were  una- 
ble to  procure  collectors,  the  collection  of  the  direct 
tax  has  been  extraordinarily  successful — indicating  a 
most  commendable  promptitude  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  very 
becoming  diligence  and  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
the  collectors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. — 
The  supplement  of  last  session  however,  imports  the 
impression  of  the  general  assembly  to  have  been, 
that  the  tax  for  ’42  also,  was  required  to  be  collect- 
ed in  that  year.  It  indulges  the  collectors,  for  exam- 
ple, until  June  ’42,  for  the  instalment  of  the  tax  for 
’41  by  the  original  act  required  to  be  paid  in  March, 


provided  one  half  the  taxes  for  both  years  were  paid 
in  June — and  it  distinctly  requires  the  additional  five 
cents  in  the  §100  for  ’42  to  be  paid,  one  half  in  De- 
cember ’42  and  the  other  in  March  ’43,  as  if  postpon- 
ing the  payment  of  the  last  half  in  consideration  of 
the  recent  enactment  of  this  addition  to  the  rate. 

The  fact  that  the  original  act  did  not  fix  any  time 
for  the  levying  of  the  tax  for  ’42,  other  than  the  usu- 
al time  of  making  the  county  levy,  and  that  this 
time  varied  very  much  in  the  several  counties, 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  general  as- 
sembly. 

The  consequence  is,  that  in  all  those  counties 
wherein  the  levy  for  county  or  city  purposes  hap- 
pened to  be  made  in  or  after  the  month  of  June,  the 
fulfilment  of  the  implied  expectation  of  the  assembly 
was  impracticable — and  from  the  want  of  certainty 
and  perspicuity  in  both  acts,  it  is  yet  questionable, 
whether  the  20  cents  tax  for  ’42,  is  payable  earlier 
than,  by  such  instalments  in  ’43,  as  was  the  tax  for 
’41  in  ’42.  If,  as  the  treasurer  thinks,  it  be  payable 
earlier — that  is  to  say,  by  quarterly  instalments  be- 
ginning with  the  first  quarter  month  next  after  the 
levy — it  is  so  by  implication  only  and  not  by  distinct 
enactment,  and  it  will  be  payable  at  different  times 
by  almost  every  county. 

From  like  defects,  some  of  the  county  authorities 
have  levied  for  1841,  the  collectors’  commission  as 
well  as  the  twenty  cents  for  the  state — while  others 
have  levied  the  twenty  cents  only,  and  instructed 
their  collectors  to  reserve  out  of  this,  their  commis- 
sion. The  treasurer  thinks  that,  twenty  cents  only, 
for  1841,  were  required  to  be  levied  in  that  year,  but 
that  the  whole  of  this  was  intended  for  the  service  of 
the  state,  and  that  the  collectors’  commission  for 
1841,  as  well  as  the  assessors’  compensation  was  to 
have  been  levied  in ’42  at  the  usual  time  of  the  coun- 
ty levy  and  as  items  of  county  expense. 

Allowances  for  insolvencies  too,  he  submits,  should 
be  required  to  be  liquidated  as  well  as  adjusted,  by  the 
county  authorities.  And  he  solicits  the  attention  of 
the  general  assembly,  to  the  removal  of  these  sources 
of  difficulty  and  variance  in  the  execution  of  the  tax 
laws. 

Of  the  four  non-paying  counties  in  the  past  year, 
he  has  pleasure  in  reporting,  that  Montgomery  is  now 
collecting  and  paying,  very  satisfactorily — so  that, 
Calvert  on  the  Western,  and  Somerset  and  Worces- 
ter on  the  Eastern  Shore,  are  the  only  counties  in 
the  state,  that  continue  to  be  unable  to  obtain 
collectors  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  general 
charge. 


Estimated  receipts  of  the  year  1843. 

For  licenses  granted  by  the  clerks  of 

the  county  and  Baltimore  city  courts,  §80,000 


For  fines,  forfeitures  and  amercements,  3,000 
For  interest  on  personal  accounts.  2,000 

For  escheat  and  vacant  lands,  1,000 

For  taxes  in  chancery,  300 

For  taxes  on  plaintiffs  2,600 

For  taxes  on  plaintiffs,  per  ch.  161  of  1828, 

and  its  supplements,  2,400 

For  taxes  on  foreign  insurances,  1,000 

For  taxes  on  protests,  5,000 

On  account  of  the  tax  for  colonization,  10,000 
Taxes  for  the  use  of  the  colonization  soc’ty,  500 
For  auctioneers  licenses,  6,500 

For  auction  duties,  40,000 

For  dividends  of  bank  stock,  30,000 

For  dividends  of  road  stock,  37,750 

From  the  state’s  tobacco  insp.  in  Balt.  20,000 


From  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company,  viz:  for  the  state’s  one-fifth 
of  their  receipts  from  passengers  on 
the  Washington  branch,  including  the 
revenue  in  arrear,  60,000 

From  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 

railroad  company,  20,000 

From  the  state’s  hay  scales  in  Baltimore,  600 
From  the  state’s  live  stock  scales  in  Balt.  2,400 
From  the  state’s  Pratt  st.  wharf  in  Balt.  450 
From  the  inspection  of  plaster  of  paris 

in  Baltimore,  500 

From  the  recent  direct  taxes,  350,000 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


Which  would  amount  to,  §676,000  00 


Estimated  disbursements. 

For  the  cost  of  the  present  session  of 

the  general  assembly — say,  55,000  00 

Salaries  of  the  following  civil  officers,  viz: 

The  governor,.  §4,200  00 

His  messenger,  450  00 

The  secretary  of  state,  2,000  00 

The  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore,  2,000  00 

His  clerk,  750  00 

The  treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  450  00 

The  librarian,  1,000  00 

The  clerk  of  the  house  of  delegates,  300  00 

The  clerk  of  the  senate,  300  00 
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The  examiner  general  Western  Shore, 
his  fees  deducted,  GOO  00 

The  examiner  general  Eastern  Shore,  his 
fees  deducted,  150  00 

The  register  of  the  land  office,  W.  Shore,  30  00 

The  register  of  the  land  office,  E.  Shore,  20  00 


For  pensions  to  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  revolution, 

The  donations  to  colleges,  academies 
and  schools, 

The  expenses  on  acc’t  of  the  militia, 
For  Indian  annuities, 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt,  paya- 
ble at  the  loan  office, 

For  interest  on  the  public  debt,  paya- 
ble in  London, 

For  interest  on  the  balance  of  the  tem- 
porary loans  of  1841, 

For  expenses  on  ac’t  of  the  judiciary, 
For  the  augmentation  of  the  library, 

For  binding  books  therein, 

For  salaries  to  the  state’s  tobacco  in- 
spectors in  Balt,  and  their  clerks, 

For  free  schools,  in  pr.  of  ch.  33,  of  1839, 
Fcr  account  of  the  state’s  tobac.  ware- 
houses in  Baltimore, 

For  the  Maryland  hospital,  per  res. 
No.  G5  of  1838, 

For  state  col’zation,  per.  ch.  281  of  1831, 
Fnr  the  state  colonization  society,  the 
tax  for  their  use, 

For  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb, 

For  payment  of  the  balance  of  the 
state’s  subscription  to  the  stock  of 
the  Chesapeake  steam  towing  co. 

For  the  state’s  contingent  expenses — 
estimated  at, 

For  miscellaneous  and  additional  ex- 
penses, estimated  at, 


$12,250  00 

11,510  00 

19,900  00 
1.G00  00 
6G  66 

345, 17G  50 

311,171  66 

1,174  64 
39,570  00 
500  00 
25  00 

7,800  00 
47,695  73 

8,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

500  00 

3,500  00 

12,390  46 
5,000  00 
20,000  00 


Balt,  and  Susq.  R.  Road  co.  lt  382,691  92 

Penitentiary — for  prom,  principal  & int.  28,512  46 

Susquehanna  & tide  water  C.  Com.  “ 112,000  00 

$15,206  985  47 

$17,184,968  88 

Capital  funded  debts  of  the  state  1st  Dec . 1842. 
t>  per  cis.  1821  for  Medical  University,  Balt.  $30,000  00 
1821-1826-1834  for  Md.  Penil’ry.  77  947  30 
1S26  do  20,000  00 

1826  for  state’s  tob.  warehouse,  Balt.  48,000  00 

1833  do  do  30.000  00 

1829  Washington  monument,  Balt.  10,000  00 

1827  256,189  00 

1830  115811  00  Balt  & O. 

1833  125.000  00  R.  Road.  'J'G9'’000  00 

1838  3,200,000  00 

1833  for  Balt.  & Wash.  R.  R.  500,000  00 


do 


do 

do 

do 


6 do 


4;  do 


$917,830  65 


241,830  65 


Which  would  amount  to, 

Exceed  the  probable  receipts  as  esti- 
mated, by, 

And  swell  the  actual  deficit  of  1st  De- 
cember, 1842,  890,532  29 

To  a deficit  1st  Dec.  1843,  probable 

without  further  legislation,  of  $1,132  362  94 


Statement  if  the  slate's  capital  and  credits,  1st  Dec.  1S42. 


PRODUCTIVE. 

Stock  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Md. 
Bank  of  Baltimore, 

Mechanics’  Bank  of  Baltimore, 

Union  Bank  of  Maryland, 

Hagerstown  Bank, 

Commercial  and  Farmers’  Bk.  of  Balt. 
Farmers’  and  Merchants’ Bk.  of  Balt. 
Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore, 


$190,000  00 
174.000  00 
46,500  00 
31,800  00 

25.000  00 

21,666  66 

15.000  00 

10.000  00 


$513,966  66 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  company,  1,050,000  00 
Baltimore  & Fredericktown  T.  R.  co.  10,000  00 

Baltimore  and  Yorktown  T.  R.  co.  5,000  00 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


do 
do 

5 do 

6 do 


1827 

1830 

1833 

1838 

1833 

1834 

1835 


1830 

1834 

1537 
1838 
1830 

1838 

1839 

1538 

1835 
1839 
1841 


262.500  00 

234.500  00 
125,000  00 

3 162,666  67 

1.375.000  00 

2.600.000  00 
35,000  00 


For  Ches.  & 
O.  Ca.  Co. 

5.059,666  67 
For  same- 

2,035,000  67 


100.000  00 
1,000,000  00  Balt.  & Sus. 
500.000  00  Railroad. 
88,710  97 
543,334  32 


7,194,666  07 


60,000,00 

159,373,00 


Annap.  and 
Elk.  R.  R. 


2,232,045  29 
219,378  41 


Sus.  & Tidewater  canal,  1,000,000  00 
60,000  00 

81.000  00  E.  Shore  R. 

11,300  37  Road. 

152,356  27 

Total, $15,211,393  94 


$1,065,000  00 

Loan  to  the  trustees  of  Charlotte  Hall 

school,  2,666  67 

Due  from  the  sheriffs,  clerks,  collec- 
tors, inspectors  and  auctioneers,  396,350  08 


$1,977,983  41 

UNPRODUCTIVE. 

Bonds  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ca- 
nal company,  2,000,000  00 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  co.  1,884,045  29 
Susquehanna  & tide  water  companies,  1,000,000  00 
Loan  to  pres,  and  direc.  of  the  Po.  co.  ( 30  000  00 
Interest  thereon  to  161 L May,  1825,  * < 13,280  00 

Stock  of  the  Potomac  company,  f 120,444  44 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  comp.  3,000,000  00 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  “ 5,000,000  00 

Chesapeake  and  Del.  “ “ 50,000  00 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  co.  100,000  00 
Annapolis  and  Eikridge  “ 299,378  41 

Eastern  Shore  railroad  company,  86,862  00 

Nanticoke  Bridge  company,  4,333  33 

Chesapeake  steam  towing  company,  12,609  54 

Franklin  Bank  of  Baltimore,  7,500  00 

Elkton  Bank  of  Maryland,  10,000  00 

Union  manufacturing  company  of  Md.  10,000  00 
Bonds  installed  and  not  installed — ex- 
clusive of  interest,  10,759  33 

Due  from  Cites.  St  O.  C.  co.  for  int’est,  1,044,563  75 


* Subscribed  for  deferred  stock  of  the  Citesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company,  in  pursuance  of  ch.  180,  ul  1825, 
•ction  19. 


ALABAMA. 

The  message  of  gov.  Fitzpatrick,  is  principally  de- 
voted to  the  monetary  and  banking  affairs  of  the 
state.  It  recommends  a number  of  alterations  in  the 
administration  of  those  banks  of  which  the  state  is  a 
stockholder;  suggests  a change  in  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing directors  of  the  state  bank  and  brandies,  and  a 
curtailment  of  expenses  in  the  management  of  them. 
The  governor  is  in  favor  of  a reduction  of  the  bank- 
ing capital  of  the  state,  and  urges  the  policy  of  apply- 
ing such  of  the  capital  as  may  he  Withdrawn  from 
the  banks,  to  the  purchasing  of  the  bonds  of  the  state. 
He  recommends  that  the  Mobile  branch  of  the  state 
bank  be  put  in  liquidation;  but  that  the  legislature 
provide  the  means  of  saving  harmless  the  holders  of 
the  notes  of  that  branch,  which  constitute  the  princi- 
pal circulation  of  ttie  state.  He  passes  asevere  cen- 
sure upon  the  manner  in  which  that  branch  has  been 
managed  of  late  years;  and  thinks  its  vast  and  in- 
creasing amount  of  suspended  debts  makes  it  obvious 
j that  it  should  be  wound  up.  The  message  asserts 
1 that  the  mother  bank  of  the  state  and  her  three  re- 
maining branches,  have  contrived  to  keep  on  hand  a 
fair  amount  of  specie  and  specie  funds  in  proportion 
to  their  liabilites,  considering  the  disasters  of  the 
times.  The  governor  says — 

“One  of  the  great  objects  of  our  state  bank  sys- 
tem, was  to  relieve  the  people  from  taxation  by  the 
profits  arising  therefrom,  and' provide  a fund  to  im- 
prove and  develope  the  internal  resources  of  the 
state.”  And  adds, 

“A  few  years  since,  the  legislature,  believing  that 
one  of  the  above  objects,  had  been  accomplished,  re- 
leased the  people  from  taxes,  and  drew  the  entire 
state  revenue  from  the  banks.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  they  have  paid  the  whole  expenses  of  the 
state  government.” 

It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  a slate  that  lias  been 
so  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  hard-money, 
bank-hating,  and  oorporation-breaking  democrats, has 
made  its  battles  support  the  government  for  a series 
of  years.  We  arc  glad,  nevertheless,  that  his  loco- 
foco  excellency  has  taken  wiser  and  more  orthodox 
whig  views  upon  this  subject.  He  recommends  that 
the  banks  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  supporting 
the  government,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  state  be 
raised  by  taxation.  After  urging  the  legislature  to 
relieve  the  banks  from  the  another  burden,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  we  do  not  comprehend,  his  ex- 
cellency touches  upon  that  dashing  theme  oi  ioeofo- 
coi?m,  cash  payments!  His  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  worth  quoting.  lie  says — 

“The  time  for  resumption  can  better  be  determin- 
ed upon  by  the  general  assembly,  than  this  depart- 
ment. 1 therefore  recommend  that,  having  in  view  a 
proper  regard  for  their  condition,  and  allowing  a rea- 
S9Iia!?iS  tiifls  t9  prepay  f9£  that  event,  the  mother 


bank  and  the  other  three  branches  be  required  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  at  the  earliest  day,  which,  in 
your  wisdom  you  may  deem  practicable. 

“Whether  the  banks  in  resuming  should  be  re- 
quired to  redeem  ail  their  issues  at  first,  or  commence 
with  their  small  bills,  and  at  short  stated  periods  to 
include  the  next  denominations,  until  the  entire  cir- 
; culation  is  embraced,  is  for  the  wisdom  of  your  hon- 
I orable  bodies  to  determine-.” 

And  can  the  democratic  blood  of  the  Fitzpatricks’ 
brook  a parley  about  suspension?  Or  has  locofoco- 
ism  ridden  its  jaded  hobby  until  it  cannot  draw  one 
leg  after  another?  Alabama  is  a locofoco  state.  Her 
good  citizens  must,  therefore  expect  io  hear  a great 
deal  of  official  talk  about  specie  without  seeing  much 
of  the  article  itself.  The  message  refers  the  legis- 
lators to  a variety  of  documents,  which  have  been 
prepared  to  give  them  information  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  banks.  These  papers  have  not  yet 
been  made  public, consequently  nothing  has  transpired 
which  would  enable  us  to  give  our  readers  »»y 
ceptionof  the  actual  situation  of  the  monetary  insti- 
tutions of  the  state. 

The  following  extract,  concerning  the  state  debt, 
does  great  credit  to  his  excellency’s  good  sense.  We 
copy  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and  would  be  happy 
if  gov.  Fitzpatrick  would  impres,rI>isTocoIbeu-ca!^ 
temporaries  in  the  executive  chairs  of  the  states  with 
its  laudable  sentiments. 

“The  amount  of  interest  which  will  be  due  on  the 
state  bonds  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  periods 
when  it  is  to  be  paid,  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  fully 
made  known  to  you,  by  the  reports  of  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  examine  the  several  banks.  I 
most  respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  recommend  that  suitable  and  permanent  provi- 
sions be  made  for  its  payment  upon  a sure  basis,  and 
beyond  all  possible  contingency.  It  should  be  a 
source  at  proud  exultation,  reflecting  credit  upon  the 
slate,  that  in  every  crisis  through  which  she  has  pas- 
sed in  common  with  the  whole  country,  in  every  vicissi- 
tude in  which  she  has  been  placed,  Alabama  has,  with 
rigid  punctuality,  met  all  her  engagements,  and  main- 
tained, as  she  ever  will,  unsullied,  her  plighted  faith.” 

The  message  touches  upon  several  matters  of  state 
administration,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  econo- 
mical reform;  recommends  the  legislature  to  divide 
the  state  into  congressional  districts;  but  takes  occa- 
sion to  say  that  this  suggestion  is  made,  because  the 
people  prefer  the  district  to  the  general  system,  and 
not  because  congress  has  passed  a law  requiring  the 
elections  to  be  held  by  districts.  It  would  not  have 
been  spunky  in  his  excellency  to  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  a law  in  harmony  with  congressional  iegisiv. 
tion,  without  turning  up  hio  democratic  IlOSe  at  the 
national  authority. 

The  message  rails  against  the  distribution  act,  and 
the  'ate  tariff,  treats  of  various  subjects  of  local  con- 
cern. and  closes  by  hoping  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  legislature  will  result  in  promoting  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  people.  [JV*.  O.  Bee. 

Banks.  The  state  banks  have  made  their  report 
to  the  legislature,  and  it  appears  that  their  circulation 
is  as  follows — Reduced  since  1st  Nov.  1841- 

Batik  Tuscaloosa,  $520,562  456,796 

Branch  Decatur,  953,196  627,858 

Montgomery,  761,719  312,352 

Huntsville,  100,000 

Mobile,  2,800,000 


$5,105,477 


Aggregate  1st  Nov.  1841,  6,771,185 


Total  reduction  has  been  $1,665,708 
ILLINOIS. 

The  legislature  of  this  state  met  on  the  5th  inst. 
In  the  senate  Mr.  Parish  was  elected  speaker  pro 
tem.  and  J.  S.  Berry,  secretary.  In  the  house,  Mr. 
Hackelton  was  elected  speaker,  Lee  D.  Ewing, 
clerk. 

Election  returns.  Official,  as  ascertained  and 
reported  by  the  legislature  on  the  6th. 

For  governor — Thomas  Ford  received  46  594  votes. 

Joseph  Duncan,  38,873  “ 

Chas.  W.  Hunter,  911  “ 

For  lieul.  governor — John  Moore,  45,691 

W.  LI.  Henderson,  38,448  “ 

F.  Collins,  900  “ 

The  majority  of  Ford  is  increased  about  five  hun- 
dred votes  in  consequence  of  an  error  in  the  returns 
from  the  county  of  Tazewell,  by  which  Duncan  was 
made  to  receive  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  votes, 
when  in  fact  his  majority  greatly  exceeded  that 
number. 

Relief  law.  On  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Dollins  pro- 
posed the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  of  nin  be  ap- 
pointed, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report  bill  to 
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prevent  the  sacrifice  of  the  property  of  the  poor  hut 
honest  debtor. 

This  resolution  was  warmly  advocated  by  Messrs. 
Murphy,  Dollins,  Jones,  Arnold,  McClernand,  Davis 
of  Bond,  Yates,  Blair,  and  Vandever.  The  principal 
opponents  were  Messrs.  Murphy  and  Arnold,  both 
from  the  north,  and  looked  upon  as  the  peculiar 
guardians  of  the  canal.  The  former  in  particular 
assumed  that  the  wants  of  the  people  did  not  require 
any  relief,  and  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  suf- 
fering and  distress  among  the  people  in  pecuniary 
matters,  alluded  to  by  other  members  of  the  house. 
Mr.  McClernand  replied  to  Mr.  Murphy,  that  some 
persons’  associations  and  habits  in  life  were  such  that 
they  were  incapable  of  learning  the  true  situation 
and  wants  of  the  poorer  and  less  favored  class  of 
community.  The  statements  made  by  members,  of 
the  pecuniary  distress  in  many  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties, were  appalling  in  the  extreme.  The  member 
from  Alexandria  stated  that  he  had,  for  the  last 
year,  been  tne  cellecLor  of  taxoo  in  that  county  $ that, 
many  of  its  citizens  were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes 
in  consequence  of  an  inability  to  dispose  of  property 
for  cash;  that  in  many  instances  he  had  loaned  mo- 
ney to  citizens  of  his  county  to  nay  their  taxes,  who 
JxpsLoSJ—c,  ■ftr-AV n r k-fo tafelve  and  a half  cents  a day  to 
refund  it.  Mr.  Hicks,  of  Jefferson,  stated  that  in  his 
county,  horses  ordinarily  worth  50  and  60  dollars 
had  been  sold  under  the  hammer  for  ten  dollars,  and 
statements  of  a similar  character  were  made  by 
others.  “If  the  constituents  of  Dr.  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Arnold  have  not  seen  the  same  degree  of  distress,  it 
arises  only  from  the  fact  that  the  previous  legislation 
in  regard  to  their  canals  which  has  placed  not  thou- 
sands but  millions  at  the  disposal  of  the  canal  com- 
missioners in  their  section,  at  the  expense  of  and  in- 
justice to  other  portions  of  the  state,  has  afforded 
them  the  means  of  obtaining  money,  which  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  state  has  been  denied.” 

Mr.  Murphy  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  above  resolution,  which  was  lost  by  a very  large 
vote.  Mr.  Arnold  then  offered  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

“Provided  that  nothing  shall  be  contained  in  such 
law,  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;  and 
which  shall  be  drawn  with  perfect  good  faith  and 
justice  to  both  creditor  and  debtor.” 

This  amendment  was  laid  upon  the  table:  76  ayes: 
36  nays. 

The  original  resolution  was  adopted — by  a vote  of 
107  to  6.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  exten- 
sion of  a liberal  valuation  law  to  the  debtor,  may  be 
considered  as  settled  so  far  as  respects  the  house. 
The  six  who  voted  against  the  resolution  were 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Bryant,  Collins,  Koerner.  Murphy, 
and  Penn. 

No  repudiation.  The  new  governor  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Ford,  who  has  just  been  installed  into  office,  in 
his  inaugural  address  expresses  himself  thus  plainly 
on  the  subject  of  repudiation: 

“1  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  announce 
to  the  legislature,  and  through  them  to  the  world, 
that  there  is  no  disposition,  so  far  as  I know,  in  any 
department  of  the  government,  or  with  the  people 
of  this  state,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  state  debt. 
Although  the  elections  in  August  last  were  conduct- 
ed with  much  warmth  on  the  part  of  the  candidates 
and  people,  not  more  than  one  or  two  individuals 
were  found  willing  to  offer  their  services  upon  the 
principles  of  repudiation;  and  those  individuals  were 
unsuccessful  in  their  elections:  thus  demonstrating 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  that  neither  public 
nor  individual  honor  and  honesty  is  extinct,  but  that 
as  strong  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  as  sound  a state  of  moral  feeling,  exist  here  as 
is  to  be  found  elsewhere.” 

The  amount  of  the  Illinois  state  debt  is  something 
over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Interest  is  due  upon 
this  since  July,  1841.  If  the  arrears  and  expenses  of 
the  state  are  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  the  sum  of 
§1,528,828  will  be  required  for  the  first  year,  and 
§832,498  annually  thereafter.  This  would  be  a tax 
of  one  and  a half  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  county 
tax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent.;  and  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  a tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars is  now  paid.  There  would  be  only  about  eighty 
five  thousand  able-bodied  men  in  the  state  to  pay  the 
tax,  and  these  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  entire  circulation  of  the  state  is  not  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  tax. 

Governor  Ford,  recently  elected,  referring  to 
these  particulars  in  his  inaugural  address,  thinks  that 
under  existing  circumstances  it  would  not  be  well 
“to  make  a violent  and  spasmodic  exertion  to  raise 
money  by  taxation.”  He  proceeds  to-say: 

“Two  causes  have  operated  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  population  for  a year  or  two  past;  one*  is  the  pre- 
valent fear  of  exorbitant  faxes;  the  other  the  re- 
proach to  which  we  are  subject  abroad.  The  re- 
medy for  this  is  obvious.  Let  it  be  known  in  the  first 


place  that  no  oppressive  and  exterminating  taxation 
is  to  be  resorted  to;  in  the  second  we  must  convince 
our  creditors  and  the  world,  that  the  disgrace  of  re- 
pudiation is  not  countenanced  among  us.  That  we 
are  honest,  and  mean  to  pay  as  soon  as  we  are  able. 

I would  therefore  recommend  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, to  speak  on  this  subject  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  so  as  to  give  every  assurance,  that  in  due 
time  we  will  tax  ourselves  according  to  our  ability, 
to  pay  our  debts.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  our 
creditors,  who  are  persons  of  power  and  influence, 
instead  of  reproaching  us  and  getting  up  a moral 
crusade  against  us,  as  against  a confederated  band  of 
unprincipled  swindlers,  with  a view  to  coerce  us  to 
our  duty,  will  be  directly  interested  in  doing  us  all 
the  good  in  their  power.” 

Senator.  Sidney  Breese  has  been  elected  a se- 
nator of  the  United  States  for  six  years  from  the 
4th  of  March  next,  to  succeed  senator  Young, 
whose  term  of  service  will  then  expire.  This  is  a 
change  of  persons  but  not  of  parties,  both  senators 
being  very  decidedly  anti-whig. 

OHIO. 

Hard  times.  The  circulation  of  the  sound  banks 
is  reduced  to  a very  trifling  amount,  and  as  the  cur- 
rency is  almost  exclusively  of  hard  money,  the  value 
of  property  of  every  description  is  correspondingly 
depressed.  The  distress  which  is  thus  brought  upon 
debtors  may  be  understood  from  the  facts,  which  are 
stated  in  a Dayton  paper,  “that  well-saved  hay  has 
been  sold  for  a dollar  a ton,  at  a constable’s  sale,  and 
excellent  cows  for  three  dollars  apiece.  At  another 
constable’s  sale  five  hundred  bushels  of  corn  .in  the 
ear  were  sold  for  three  dollars!  and  eighty  acres  of 
wheal  well  put  in  for  the  same  sum!" 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  says — The  auditor  of  state, 
in  his  annual  report,  has  a passage  of  the  following 
import: 

“It  is  apparent  that  the  public  revenues  are  not. 
and  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  interest,  (on  the 
public  debt)  without  the  levy  of  an  additional  tax. — 
That  of  the  past  year  was  2 1 mills.  If  the  tolls  and 
revenues  of  the  present  year  are  to  be  taken  as  a cri- 
terion, it  will  require  at  least  tivo  mills  more  to  make 
up  the  deficiency." 

The  revenues  from  the  public  works  have  decreas- 
ed since  the  last  year  §27,434  74,  and  the  whole  defi- 
cit in  the  revenue  applicable  to  the  payment  of  inter- 
est is  §271,650!  Meantime  we  hear  from  different 
quarters  that  the  county  treasurers  thus  far  have  not 
collected  over  one  half  the  taxes:  in  one  instance  at 
least,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  destrain  upon  pro- 
perty for  the  pitiful  sums  due,  nobody  attended  the 
sale  to  bid  for  its  purchase. 

Governor  Shannon  was  inaugurated  in  due  form  at 
Columbus,  on  the  14th  inst.  On  the  same  day  Wil- 
liam Allen,  the  presentsenator,  was  re-elected  by  the 
legislature,  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  the  fourth 
of  March  next,  and  Samuel  Medary  was  chosen 
printer. 

MISSOURI. 

Defaulters.  It  appears  from  a statement  trans- 
mitted to  the  Missouri  general  assembly,  by  the  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts,  that  there  are  thirty-one  pub- 
lic defaulters  in  that  state,  principally  collectors  of 
revenue,  all  of  whose  defalcations  have  accrued 
since  1835, 

WISKONSIN. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Wis- 
konsin  territory  met  at  Madison  on  the  5th  instant, 
to  hold  their  annual  session,  notwithstanding  a doubt 
whether  a session  could  be  held  without  an  appropri- 
ation therefor  by  congress.  After  the  two  houses 
had  been  duly  organized,  the  usual  joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  and  in- 
form him  of  their  organization,  and  of  the  readiness 
of  the  two  houses  to  receive  any  communication 
from  him  that  he  might  have  to  make.  The  com- 
mittee were  informed  by  his  excelleney  that,  “not 
conceiving  that  the  legislative  assembly  had  any  au- 
thority by  law'  to  meet  at  the  present  time,  he  had  no 
communication  to  make  to  them.” 

A joint  committee  was  then  appointed  by  the  two 
houses  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to  report  whe- 
ther in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  “there  was  any 
valid  objection  to  the  legislative  assembly’s  holding 
a session,”  and  what  course  it  was  expedient  for  the 
legislature  to  pursue  relative  to  adjourning — relative 
to  the  executive — and  to  circumstances  generally.— 
After  investigation  the  committee  made  a report, 
which  is  said  to  be  a full  and  conclusive  argument 
against  the  positions  assumed  by  the  executive  and 
his  friends.  The  following  extracts  from  this  docu- 
ment will  explain  the  reasons  which  have  influenced 
Gov.  Doty  in  his  refusal  toehold  any  communication 
with  the  legislature: 


“Suits  are  now  pending  in  favor  of  the  territory 
against  James  D.  Doty,  governor  of  said  territory, 
a3  a public  defaulter,  which,  on  account  of  the  term 
of  the  court  to  which  the  suits  have  been  removed 
at  the  instance  of  the  defendant,  being  limited  to 
one  week,  can  never  be  brought  to  an  issue;  and  thus 
if  his  excellency  can  succeed  in  preventing  all  legis- 
lation, he  may  riot  with  impunity  on  the  property 
of  the  territory,-  and  bid  defiance  to  all  her  courts 
and  judiciary  proceedings. 

“It  will  be  recollected  also,  that  the  term  of  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings  expires 
with  the  close  of  the  present  session  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  and  cannot  be  supplied,  except  by 
joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  this  assembly. 

“Inasmuch  as  this  officer  is  the  agent  of  the  terri- 
tory in  conducting  these  suits,  and  the  only  person 
who  has  any  authority  in  law  to  procure  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses,  and  generally  superintend  their 
management,  hence  a failure  to  elect  such  officer  by 
the  legislature,  would  be  to  place  the  management 
of  those  suits,  in  which  a large  amount  of  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  by  congress  for  the  erection  of  our 
public  buildings  is  pending,  in  the  hands  of  his  ex- 
celleney, who  is  the  principal  defendant.  How  far 
this  could  have  been  an  influencing  motive  to  induce 
his  excellency  to  the  extraordinary  course  he  has 
taken,  your  committee  will  not  express  an  opinion.” 

After  the  report  had  been  read,  a joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  draft  a memorial  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  asking  for  the  removal  of  gov. 
Doty.  The  memorial  was  adopted  by  a unanimous 
vote  in  the  council,  and  with  only  two  dissent  ing 
votes  in  the  house. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHEGANS  GONE. 
John  Uncas,  the  last  male  of  the  royal  line  of  the 
celebrated  chief  of  that  name,  died  at  Mohegan,  a 
suburb  of  Norwich,  (Conn.)  on  Monday  week,  aged 
89  years.  He  was  buried  on  Wednesday  in  the  royal 
burying-ground  of  the  Mohegans,  which  is  now  mark- 
ed by  the  monument  completed  last  summer  through 
the  pnblic  spirit  of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The 
passing  away  of  a whole  tribe  of  men,  once  the  free, 
dauntless  lords  of  the  soil,  is  certainly  well  calculat- 
ed to  awaken  sensibility;  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  oppression  and  wrongs  under  which  they  have 
dwindled  away,  and  finally  perished,  naturally  ex- 
cites painful  emotions.  But  their  decay  is  the  na- 
tural, inevitable  result  of  tne  progress  of  society. 
Wherever  civilization  comes  in  conflict  with  barbar- 
ism, with  a race  which  has  no  active  principle  of 
improvement  within  itself,  it  is  the  order  of  Nature 
that  barbarism  shall  give  way.  We  are  not  necessa- 
rily responsible,  therefore,  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Indian  race,  though  we  may  well  blush  at  the  re- 
membrance of  the  wrong  and  outrage  they  have  suf- 
fered at  our  hands.  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  New  Jersey — thanks  to  her  noble  founders — has 
no  part  in  this  shame. — Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  SOCIETY. 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Bene- 
volent society  of  the  city  of  Albany  was  given  on  the. 
6th  inst. 

In  the  absence  of  Harmanus  Bleecker  the  president 
of  the  society,  Teunis  Van  Vechten,  1st  vice  presi- 
dent, presided,  assisted  by  John  S.  Van  Ransselear, 
2d  vice  president,  and  II.  H.  Van  Dyck,  who  officiated 
in  the  absence  of  Lansing  Pruyn,  3d  vice  president. 

His  excellency  governor  Seward  was  present  as  a 
guest  of  the  society. 

I Grace  was  said  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of 
! the  chaplains  of  the  society,  and  after  the  removal  of 
the  cloth  thanks  returned  by  the  rev.  W.  H.  Camp- 
bell, also  a chaplain. 

We  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  sketch 
of  the  proceedings: — 

STANDING  TOASTS. 

T.  The  day  we  celebrate — Instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  virtues  of  Holland's  patron  saint — piety, 
perseverance  and  industry. 

2.  Holland,  our  father  land- — Limited  in  territory 
and  population,  but  boundless  in  the  attribudes  of  na- 
tional greatness,  commerce  and  wisdom,  scrupulous 
honor,  and  unflinching  courage. 

3.  The  seven  united  provinces — They  confederat- 
ed to  break  asunder  the  chains  of  Spanish  despo- 
tism, they  remained  united  to  perpetuate  the  fruits' 
of  their  triumph — the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. 

4.  Wm.  II.  king  of  Holland — The  able  and  distin- 
guished head  of  a renowned  and  patriotic  people. 

5.  The  president  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

7.  Our  fair  countrywomen — May  they  continue 
to  be  distinguished  for  their  domestic  virtues  and  so- 
lid acquirements,  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of 
grace  and  beauty. 


NILES’  NATIONAL 


The  secretary  then  presented  the  following  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  the  president  ol  the  so- 
ciety. The  toast  with  which  it  concluded  was  re- 
ceived and  responded  to  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
applause:— 

The  Hague , 28 th  Oct.  1842. 

Dear  sir, — I hoped  to  be  with  you,  at  your  next 
anniversary  dinner,  and  in  person  to  express  my  ob- 
ligations to  the  fatherland — to  tell  you  of  the  kind 
manner  in  which  I was  received,  and  have  been 
treated  during  my  residence  here;  the  friendly  senti- 
ments which  have  been  uniformly  manifested  towards 
me; — how  I have  been  admitted  into  family  and  soci- 
al circles,  and  the  expressions  of  regret  which  my 
intended  departure  occasioned.  What  there  might 
be  of  egotism  in  this,  I hoped  would  be  allowed  or 
excused  by  my  relation  to  an  association  formed  in 
what  was  once  New,  for  the  recollection  of  old  Ne- 
therland,  and  to  which  relation  I am  greatly  indebt- 
ed for  the  kind  offices,  friendly  attentions  and  cordi- 
al hospitality,  for  which  it  i«  pleasing,  however  inad- 
equately, to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude;  and  to  do 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  more  fit  occasion  than  your 
annual  meeting. 

My  stay  abroad,  you  .are  aware,  will  be  protracted 
a few  months.  I have  now  been  absent  from  you  up- 
wards of  four  years,  and  with  much  rational  enjoy- 
ment, and,  of  course,  seeing  much  that  could  not  fail 
to  interest  and  excite  admiration,  I am  glad  to  say 
that  I have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation 
that  I should  return  home  with  re  in  vigorated  impres- 
sions of  the  peculiar  blessedness  of  our  own  land, 
and  a firmer  confidence  in  the  duration  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  their  beneficial  results  to  ourselves  and 
other  nations.  It  has  been  said  ‘'that  the  U.  States 
have  moved  and  quickened  the  civilized  world;”  and 
that  much  of  the  present  condition  of  the  old  world 
is  owing  to  American  opinions  and  events,  is  unques- 
tionable. Notwithstanding  the  reaction  occasioned 
by  some  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  French  re- 
volution, and  the  mass  of  deplorable  abuses  and  evils 
at  home  and  abroad,  we  cannot  but  perceive  gradual 
favorable  changes,  an  increasing  regard  for  human 
rights  and  welfare; — an  increasing  respect  for  public 
opinion;  increasing  means  of  education; — a progress 
of  the  race  which  we  may  confidently  hope  may  not 
be  stayed.  A pleasing  proof  of  this  progress,  among 
others  is  the  gradual  melioration  of  the  penal  codes 
of  several  countries.  An  American  who  is  familiar 
with  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  of  his  own 
country,  cannot  but  be  gratified  by  the  fact,  that  we 
have  so  long  ago  abolished  cruel  and  degrading  pun- 
ishments— taken  the  lead  in  this  humane  reform.  The 
extension  of  international  communications,  of  com- 
merce, of  internal  improvements,  and  productive 
power,  must  tend  to  promote  civil  and  political  free- 
dom, to  improve  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
state  of  the  many,  and  to  diminish  the  inequality  of 
rights  and  conditions  by  which  they  have  been  degra- 
ded, and  human  progress  has  been  obstructed; — they 
must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  mere  machines  and 
dfudges;  and  then  under  favorable  circumstances  they 
will  rise  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

In  a former  age,  William  Penn,  in  his  character- 
istic spirit  of  benevolence,  said  ‘'that  the  sweat  and 
tedious  labor  of  the  husbandmen,  (and  we  may  yet 
add  the  husbandwomen)  early  and  late,  cold  and  hot, 
wet  and  dry,  should  be  converted  into  the  pleasure, 
ease  and  pastime  of  a small  number  of  men,  that  the 
cart,  the  plough,  the  thresh  should  be  in  inordinate 
severity  laid  upon  nineteen  parts  of  the  land,  to  feed 
the  appetites  of  the  twentieth,  is  far  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.” 

It  is  pleasing  that  our  experience  and  institutions 
have  done  so  much  to  verify  this  just  and  charitable 
sentiment — to  prove  that  the  inequality  of  conditions 
which  tends  to  corrupt  the  high  and  debase  the'low, 
is  not  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  social  state — 
that  a complete  equality  of  rights  tends  to  promote 
the  greatest  attainable  approach  to  an  equality  of 
conditions — that  we  have  dune  so  much  to  defeat  the 
unjust  and  selfish  combine tion  of  the  few  against  the 
many,  to  prevent  and  obstruct  their  intellectual, 
moral  and  social  progress.  We  may  glory  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  done  so  much  to  destroy  the  cruel 
prejudice  by  which  labor  is  considered  degrading, 
and  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  laboring  classes — 
the  greater  part  of  civilized  communities — must  ne- 
cessarily be  ignorant  and  mean — to  prove  that  all 
honest  callings  are  honorable,  to  show  that  the  me- 
chanic has  often  more  useful  knowledge  than  the 
learned  man,  and  that  a laboring  man  may  be  a learn- 
ed man;  that  intelligence  improves  the  mechanical, 
agricultural,  and  other  arts,  and  renders  them  more 
productive.  The  common  objection  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  laboring  part  of  mankind  is,  that  it  makes 
them  discontented  with  their  position;  but  this  is 
founded  on  the  fact  that  labor  is  considered  mean. 
In  proportion  as  this  false  notion  is  diminished,  will 
the  intelligent  laborer  enjoy  his  situation,  be  iridus- 
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trious,  odd  to  his  comforts,  and  respect  himself.  He 
will  have  more  wants,  and  more,  means  to  gratify  his 
desires.  In  our  country  few  can  bo  exempt  from 
work,  and  in  so  far  as  we  have  made  it  respectable, 
we  have  rendered  a great  service  to  mankind,  and 
promoted  a tendency  to  the  social  arrangements,  by 
which  we  should  be  distinguished,  founded  on  virtue 
and  well  used  talent,  ‘ the  only  eternal  grounds  of 
distinction,”  and  to  which  “the  Almig’hty  has  affixed 
his  everlasting  patent  of  nobility.”  And  what  is 
perhaps  not  less,  we  have  done  much  to  destroy  the 
great  inequality  of  man  and  woman,  which  has  pre- 
vailed so  long  and  so  extensively — have  assigned  to 
her  her  appropriate  occupations,  and  done  so  much 
to  raise  her  morally  and  intellectually  to  the  level  of 
man.  This  proud  distinction  of  our  country  induced 
one  of  the  many  foreigners  who  have. examined  our 
condition  and  peculiarities  to  say,  “1  have  no  where 
seen  woman  occupy  a loftier  position;  and  if  I were 
asked,  now  that  I am  drawing  to  a close  of  this  work, 
in  which  I have  spoken  of  so  many  important  things 
done  by  the  Americans,  to  what  the  singular  pros- 
perity and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought 
mainly  to  be  attributed,  I should  reply — to  their  wo- 
men.”* * 

By  diminishing  unnecessary  and  unreasonable  dis- 
tinctions, and  thus  extending  the  sphere  of  fellow 
feeling,  we  have  done  much  for  the  cause  of  human 
nature.  Europeans,  I am  aware,  naturally  consider 
us  as  boasters.  We  cannot  speak  truly  and  manfully 
of  our  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  results  of  our 
unequalled  freedom,  without  seeming  to  boast.  But 
if  we  have  many  causes  of  self-gratulation,  we  have 
also  those  of  pain  and  humiliation.  The  abuses  and 
evils  which  foreigners  observe  and  frequently  speak 
of,  inaccurately  and  loosely,  wc  ought  to  understand 
in  their  origin  and  results,  and  endeavor,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  remedy.  Instead  of  being  offended  at 
just  criticism,  and  inquiring  what  would  be  the  result 
of  such  scrutinies  of  other  countries  as  the  United 
States  are  subjected  to — how  many  more  absurdities 
and  abuses  would  be  found  there — compared  with 
which,  we  might  think  ours  but  straws  and  feathers — 
we  should  candidly  consider  our  follies,  vices  and 
dangers.  There  is  one  cause  of  mortification,  which 
of  late,  has  rendered  an  American’s  residence  in 
Europe  frequently  painful.  $o  many  persons  have 
suffered  from  placing  confidence  in  the  pecuniary 
engagements  of  American  states  and  associations, 
that  our  consideration  and  influence  abroad  are  great- 
ly diminished,  and  we  hear  reproaches  to  which  it  is 
difficult  to  reply.  Causes  peculiar  to  us  have  pro- 
duced an  indifference  to  pecuniary  obligation,  which 
I hope  will  not  ripen  so  as  to  characterise  the  coun- 
try. It  has  long  been  observed,  and  its  effects  have 
long  been  feared.  That  a people  in  other  respects, 
favorably  distinguished  for  their  morality,  doing  far- 
more  for  religious  institutions  than  any  other  people, 
and  so  attentive  to  religious  observances,  should  be 
so  liable  to  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  jus- 
tice, is  indeed  lamentable. 

State  debts,  when  constitutionally  and  justly  cre- 
ated, should  be  held  absolutely  inviolable  contracts, 
as  long  as  the  community  which  created  them,  ex- 
ists. The  obligation  endures  till  the  debt  is  paid. 
A contrary  doctrine  should  be  indignantly  scouted. 
It  is  justly  thought  in  Europe  that  American  public 
opinion  has  been  too  faint  on  this  subject.  The  con- 
duct of  other  governments  affords  no  sort  of  apology 
for  our  states.  Moreover,  the  acts  of  governments 
existing  independently  of  the  popular  will,  are  no  re- 
proach of  the  people;  but  our  state  governments  can- 
not do  justice  without  the  consent  of  the  people. 
The  pecuniary  engagements  of  their  representatives 
are  their  own;  and  a people  who  are  unwilling  to  be 
taxed  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  prove  that  they 
are  unfit  for  self-government, — that  they  need  a pow- 
er superior  to  and  independent  of  themselves  to  com- 
pel them  to  do  right.  Will  Americans  continue  to 
justify  such  a reproach  of  republicanism?  I hope 
that  all  t lie  difficulty  about  this  matter  is  but  a ques- 
tion of  time;  and  that  the  reproach  which  it  has 
brought  on  our  country  and  our  republican  institu- 
tions, will  soon  be  wiped  away.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  censure  and  distrust  are  here  extended 
to  the  whole  country.  It  is  urged,  if  the  people  of 
some  states  refuse  to  adopt  measures  to  pay  their 
debts,  what  assurance  can  there  be,  that  other  states, 
and  the  United  States  will  not  do  the  same? 

Be  good  enough  to  assure  the  society  of  my  warm 
and  respectful  regard,  and  my  hearty  wishes  for  the 
welfare  of  all  its  members,  and  to  offer  for  me  the 
following  toast: 

A sacred  regard  to  pecuniary  obligations,  without 
which  neither  communities  nor  individuals  can  be 
respectable.  Your  friend,  If.  BLEECKER. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Pruyn,  secretary  of  the  Albany  St. 

Nicholas  society. 


*D_-  Tocqueville. 


The  acting  president  then  gave, 

, Harmanus  Bleecker — The  respected  presid  nt  of 
this  society.  He  has  seen  fit  to  exchange -his  rela- 
tions— may  he  have  health  and  length  of  life  to  ap- 
preciate those  which  he  has  assumed,  and  expe- 
rience, that  though  late,  it  is  better  than  never  to 
have  been  done. 

By  J.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  2d  vice  president.— 
Dutch  enterprise.— With  only  two  and  a half  mil- 
lions of  people,  Holland  has  planted  important  colo- 
nies in  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  extended  her  com- 
merce to  every  sea,  founded  important  schools  of 
learning;  established  an  admirable  system  of  finance 
and  currency,  and  erected  gigantic  works  of  internal 
improvement. 

The  governor  being  called  upon  by  acclamation 
for  a sentiment,  rose  and  after  a few  pertinent  re- 
marks, gave: 

The  city  of  Albany — May  the  prosperity  of  llic 
capital  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Isaiah  Townsend  immediately  rose  and  said 
that  no  one  would  suspect  him  of  any  other  than 
proper  motives  in  offering  the  sentiment  which  he 
should  propose.  I give  you,  said  he, 

William  H.  Seward — not  the  governor,  but  the 
man — A Dutchman  by  adoption. 

When,  the  enthusiasm  with  whic-lvTlrik^efttimcD_t. 
was  received,  had  began  to  subside,  the  governor 
was  heard  to  say  that  Mr.  Townsend  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  he  had  a partiality  for  that  mode  of  ac- 
quiring citizenship. 

By  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  acting  vice  president.  Our 
father  land — A monument  of  patient  toil  and  perse- 
vering industry, — a country  whose  inhabitants  are 
frugal  without  being  parsimonious — rich  without  osr 
tentalion — learned  without  pedantry.  We  honor  her 
for  her  virtues — we  love  her  as  the  country  of  our 
origin — may  she  never  feel  the  want  of  wise  rulers 
and  wholesome  laws. 

By  Barent  P.  Staats,  mayor  of  the  city.  Harma- 
nus  Bleecker,  president  of  the  St.  Nicholas  society, 
and  ex-minister  at  the  Hague — If  report  be  true,  he 
brings  with  him  a jewel  which  may  bear  evidence 
that  he  has  been  a successful  negotiator. 

Letters  were  received  from  M.  Van  Buren,  M. 
Gevers,  charge  d’  affairs  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  L.  Bradish,  J.  C.  Zimmerman,  B. 
Thooft,  J.  N.  Wyckoff,  &c. 

Among  other  toasts,  were  also  the  following: 

By  B.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.  The  union  of  Utrecht 
in  1579 — It  overthrew  the  dominion  of  Spain  and 
established  the  freedom  of  Holland. 

By  J.  S.  Van  Alstyne,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the 
society.  William  C.  Bouck,  governor  elect  of  the 
state  of  New  York — May  the  characteristics  of  the 
Dutch,  by  his  administration,  stand  forth  proudly 
preeminent,  and  may  all  be  willing  to  say  of  him, 
one  of  God’s  noblest  works— an  honest  man. 

Isaiah  Townsend  being  called  on  for  a toast,  rose 
and  said: — 

In  reply  to  your  call,  sir,  I have  a toast  to  offer 
which  I crave  your  indulgence  to  preface  with  a few 
remarks. 

Some  years  ago  I was  near  Holland,  and  I am 
ashamed  to  say,  neglected  to  visit  our  fatherland,  for 
reasons  which  might  have  been  sufficient  for  any 
other  than  an  Albanian.  Last  winter  an  opportunity 
offered  to  repair  the  omission,  which  1 the  more 
readily  seized,  as  there  was  one  Dutchman  more  in 
Holland,  whose  presence  could  not  but  make  a visit 
more  pleasant  to  an  Albanian.  I mean  our  worthy 
fellow-townsman,  the  late  representative  at  the 
Hague.  The  season  was  not  the  most  propitious. 
In  February  it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether 
to  go  to  Holland  in  a post-coach  or  a diving  beli;  or 
whether  at  best,  in  the  universal  mist,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  search  for  the  honest  old  country  with  a 
lamp  like  Diogenes.  Get  there,  however,  we  did; 
and  on  out;  way  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Hague,  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Leyden  on  a Sunday.  Proceeding  to 
the  nearest  church,  we  found  the  service  had  begun, 
and  were  shut  out  from  the  narrow  part  of  the  vast 
pile  paled  off  for  the  uso  of  a small  congregation. 
As  I stood  musing  on  the  scene  before  me  and  reflect- 
ing how  ill  the  huge  structure,  designed  for  the  splen- 
did ceremonial  of  a more  sensual  ritual,  was  suited 
to  the  plainer  offices  of  spiritual  worship,  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  tombs  of  Boerhave  and  Scaliger.  The 
interest  it  was  natural  to  feel  at  perceiving  I was 
treading  over  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  fathers  of  mod- 
ern medicine,  and  of  a yet  greater  than  he,  the  prince 
of  scholars  in  those  days  when  men  were  giants  in 
learning,  grew  thrilling  as  I remembered  that  this 
then  must  be  the  church  which  the  hospitality  of 
Holland  had  accorded  to  the  Puritans,  who  after- 
wards settled  New  England.  I stood  in  fact  on  the 

stepping  stones  to  Plymouth  rock. 

*St.  Peter’s  at  Leyden.  We  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
interesting  fact  to  researches  made  on  the  spot  some 
eighteen  or  more  months  ago  by  Mr.  Sumner,  of  Boston. 
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An  Albanian — may  I not  say  a Dutchman — by 
birth,  and  of  puritan  descent,  I will  not  try  to  paint 
my  emotion  as  I considered  that  during  their  half 
score  years  and  more  of  exile,  the  English  puritans 
had  gathered  with  the  Dutch  reformers  in  that  very 
church,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  in  holy  brotherhood — 
that  from  that  very  pulpit  Robinson  and  Brewster 
had  preached;  and  that  forth  from  those  solemn  aisles 
the  venerable  apostle  of  the  pilgrims  had  led  his 
children  in  God  to  the  strands  where  he  bade  them 
farewell,  and  invoked  on  their  heads  those  blessings 
which  are  even  now  making  the  wilderness  of  our 
lakes  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 

When  I behold,  sir,  seated  side  by  side  at  this  fa- 
mily festival  of  our  city  the  sons  of  those  Dutch  and 
Englishmen,  I cannot  but  remember  the  touching 
brotherhood  of  the  Leyden  church.  The  recollec- 
tion and  the  feelings  it  inspires  have  suggested  the 
toast  I offer,  assured  that  it  will  be  responded  to  with 
the  same  heartiness  by  us  all,  whether  on  the  Manor 
born  or  Albanians  by  adoption. 

1 give  you,  sir,  as  a toast — 

Our  time-honored  city  of  Albany — The  oldest  liv- 
ing town  in  the  United  States — the  capital,  urbs  et 
orbs , of  the  empire  state— when  Plymouth  once  again 
meets  Leydan^-the  . union  of  Yankee  enterprizc 
-ahTDutdTsteailiness— of  the  husbandry  of  England 
with  the  housewifery  of  Holland  and  the  honesty  of 
both  are  union  above  the  suspicion  of  repudiation. 

By  J.  S.  Van  Rensselaer.  A genuine  Dutch  wife 

A inly  and  a rose  in  the  drawing  room— sage  and 

savery  in  the  kitchen. 

By  J.  Russell. 

Dutch  wives  and  Dutch  dinners, 

Good  for  younc  men  and  old  sinners. 

By  C.  F.  Crosby.  Diedrick  Knickerbocker— The 
immortal  historian  of  New  Yoik. 

By  L.  Benedict,  jr.  Holland  and  America— The 
birth-place  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  happy  home  of 
their  descendants.  May  the  broad  and  flowing  river 
never  forget  the  pure  and  healthy  fountain  from 
which  it  sprung! 

By.  R.  H.  Pruyn.  The  memory  of  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer— The  gentleman,  the  philanthropist,  the 

Christian.  „ _ , , , „ 

By  G.  Brinckerhcff.  The  memory  of  an  old,  effi- 
cient and  once  valued  member  of  this  society — John 
Bleecker  Van  Schaick. 

By  Alfred  B.  Street.  Holland— The  broom  of 
Van  Tromp  upon  the  sea,  is  an  emblem  of  her  in- 
dustry  upon  the  shore. 

By  John  D.  Livingston.  The  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands—The  worthy  representative  of  illustrious  an- 
cestors. He  governs  mildly  a brave  and  free  people, 
and  will  long  live  in  their  affections. 

By  J-  C.  Van  Schoonhoven.  Holland — The  foun- 
tain  head  of  religious  freedom.  America— the  broad 
stream  into  which  it  has  flowed.  We  children  of 
both  lands  can  point  with  equal  pride  to  each. 

By  A.  D.  Whipple.  The  state  of  New  York— 
The  foundation  of  her  greatness  was  laid  deep  and 
firmly  by  the  Dutch.  Their  industry  and  Yankee 
enterprise  have  raised  on  it  an  unequalled  super- 
structure. „ 

By  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  navies  of 
Holland— Vicerunt  fortes  ante  Agamemnona— there 
were  de  Ruyters  before  there  were  Nelsons.  _ 

By  J S.  Van  Alstyne.  Dutch  girls  and  Yamcee 
boys  or  Dutch  boys  and  Yankee  girls— Not  so  in- 
compatible a mixture  as  might  be  supposed,  as  no 
decomposition  takes  place  by  their  union,  but  a new 
compound  is  formed  more  efficacious  than  either  of 

its  constituents.  ..  T,7, 

By  Robert  H.  Pruyn.  The  Yankee  motto— “What 
is  possible  is  done — what  is  impossible  shall  be  done.” 

By  C.  T.  Francis.  “Beauty  in  smiles.”— 

The  crown  of  the  hero,  the  star  of  die  rover— 

The  hope  that  inspires,  die  spell  that  beguiles; 

The  son<r  0f  the  poet,  the  dteam  of  the  lover— 
The  infidel’s  heaven,  is  beauty  in  smiles. 


PRESIDENTIAL 


GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE.— A preamble  and 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  senate  by  Mr.  Law- 
son  nominating  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  presidency, 
failed  in  that  body  by  a majority  of  six— the  wings 
all  voting  against  them  of  course.  A large  majority 
of  the  democratic  party  in  the  legislature  are  un- 
doubtedly in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  appears  from 
their  choice  of  delegates  to  the  national  convention. 

[The  resolutions  were  subsequently  reconsidered 
and  adopted.] 

Pl0m  the  Augusta  Constitutionalist.  Milleilgevitle, 
Dec.  19-  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  and  others  of  the  democratic  party 
held  in  the  representative  hall,  in  Milledgeviile,  on 
Monday  evening,  19lh  inst.,  on  motion  of  general 
Peter  B.  Cone,  judge  Gray  of  Jones  county,  was  call- 
ed to  the  chair,  and  John  H.  Dyson,  esq.  was  re- 
quested to  act  as  secretary. 


Gen.  Smith,  of  Bibb,  offered  the  following,  which  j 
was  adopted: 

‘■■Resolved,  That  this  meeting  proceed  to  select  ten 
suitable  persons  to  represent  the  state  of  Georgia  in 
such  national  convention  as  may  be  held  by  the  de-  : 
mocratic  party  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  j 
presidency;”  Hereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were 
selected  with  power  to  fill  their  own  vacancies:  Ed- 
ward J.  Black,  of  Scriven;  David  J.  Bailey,  of  Butts; 
Walter  T.  Colquitt,  of  Muscogee;  Solomon  Cohen, 
of  Chatham;  Howell  Cobb,  of  Clark;  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
of  Hall;  Francis  H.  Cone,  of  Greene;  John  H.  How- 
ard, of  Muscogee;  John  Lamar,  of  Bibb;  Charles 
Spalding,  of  McIntosh. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  senate  of  South  Carolina 
unanimously  adopted  (during  the  late  sitting  of  the 
legislature  of  that  state)  a preamble  and  resolution 
from  the  house  nominating  the  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun 
for  the  presidency,  the  resolution  being  as  follows: 

Be  it  unanimously  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  in  general  assembly  met.  That  in  con- 
sideration of  the  long  and  faithful  services,  the  un- 
sullied private  honor,  the  political  integrity,  distin-  \ 
guished  abilities,  fearless  virtue,  and  sound  constitu-  i 
tional  principles  of  their  fellow-citizen  John  Cald-  , 
well  Calhoun,  they  do  hereby  nominate  and  recom- 
mend him  to  the  American  people  for  election  to  the 
office  of  president  cf  the  United  States. 

The  prominent  incidents  at  the  south  indicative 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  prospects  in  opposition  to  those 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  are  the  election  of  J.  McDowell 
(brother-in-law  of  Thos.  Benton)  as  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  rejection  of  his  proposed  nomination  by 
'the  Georgia  legislature,  and  the  election  of  W.  H. 
Hayward  instead  of  Saunders,  North  Carolina  sena- 
tor. The  last  proceeding  is  rumored  to  have  been 
brought  about  in  part  by  the  direct  influence  of  let- 
ters from  col.  Benton  and  gen.  Jackson  to  members 
of  the  legislature.  “In  the  meantime  a quarrel  is  go- 
ing on  between  the  organ  of  democracy  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  exponent  of  democracy  in  New 
York.  They  cannot  agree  on  the  protective  policy. 
The  Albany  Argus  endeavors  to  explain;  it  talks  of 
“ incidental ” protection;  denounces  protection  as  a 
principle;  and  assures  its  southern  friend  that  every 
thing  is  right,  and  that  the  northern  democracy  are 
sound  in  the  true  doctrine.  The  Charleston  Mercury 
insists  that  every  thing  is  not  right;  that  incidental- 
ism  is  a humbug — a mere  pretext  to  cover  a whig 
principle.  It  specifies  an  instance  in  which  duties 
for  protection  to  any  extent  may  be  laid  by  an  inci- 
dental adjustment,  and  says: 

Beautiful  theory  of  ‘incidentalism!’  Does  not  a 
child  see  that  only  one-tenth  part  of  this  duty  is  le- 
vied for  revenue,  and  that  the  other  nine  parts  are 
added  purely  and  solely  for  protection?  “Adjusting” 
the  cause,  so  as  “incidentally”  to  produce  the  effect! 
We  have  heard  of  an  English  husband  “so  adjusting” 
the  reins  as  ‘ incidentally”  to  overturn  his  carriage 
and  break  the  neck  of  a disagreeable  wife,  and  we 
give  as  much  credit  to  the  unforeseen  consequence 
in  that  case  as  in  the  incidental  protection.  The 
words  are  used  unfairly — Ihe  sense  is  crooked — they 
begin  with  one  principle  and  end  by  admitting  the 
precise  opposite — the  principle  is  announced  as  a 
cover,  and  the  practice,  in  direct  contradiction  to  it, 
turns  out  to  be  the  game. 
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THE  HON.  JOHN  C.  SPENCER  AND  THE 
LATE  HARRISON  CABINET. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer :— 

Washington  city,  December  18,  1842. 

I desire  through  the  medium  of  vour  paper  to  take 
a brief  notice  of  a published  letter  of  the  hon.  John 
C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  war,  dated  the  I9th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Lewis  K.  Faulkner 
and  others,  in  which  are  contained  charges  and  im 
putations  upon  the  late  cabinet  of  Mr.  Tyler,  of  which 
I was  a member. 

I regret  the  necessity  which  obliges  me  to  this 
course,  and  engage  in  it  in  no  spirit  of  controversy, 
but  from  a sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  own  character 
and  to  the  true  history  of  the  transactions  referred 
to  in  that  letter.  It  contains  the  following  passages: 

“In  proof  of  the  absence  of  all  selfish,  interested, 
or  ambitious  motives  on  the  part  of  the  president  in 
the  course  which  his  convictions  of  duty  prompted,  I 
may  now  advert  to  a fact  long  known  to  me,  which 
has  been  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
vouched  lor  by  at  least  one  whig  editor,  stated  by  a 
representative  in  congress  from  Massachusetts  in  a 
speech  lately  delivered  at  Newburyport,  upon  author- 
ity, and  hitherto  not  denied.  That  fact  is,  that  pre- 
vious to  returning  the  second  bank  bill  to  congress 
with  his  objections,  in  full  view  of  the  assaults  to  be 
made  upon^mm,  and  with  the  purpose  of  removing 
all  cause  of  agitation  as  well  as  to  secure  himself 


against  unjust  imputations,  the  president  submitted 
to  his  then  cabinet  whether  he  should,  in  the  message 
then  about  to  be  transmitted  to  congress,  announce 
a resolution  to  retire  from  public  life  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  term;  arid  that  against  his  doing 
so  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present  pro- 
tested, on  the  ground  that  such  an  annunciation  would 
not  have  the  effect  to  produce  peace  or  quiet,  but 
would  only  change  the  direction  of  faction;  that  no 
one  had  a right  to  expect-such  a step  from  him,  as 
he  had  not  been  elected  president,  and  no  obligation 
existed  that  should  interpose  any  barrier  between 
him  and  a direct  vote  of  the  people. 

“In  connexion,  and  yet  in  contrast  with  the  preced- 
ing, is  another  fact  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
which  though  known  by  many,  has  lately  been  dis- 
tinctly promulgated.  It  is  shadowed  in  a letter  of 
Mr.  Ewing’s  in  the  statement  by  him  of  a proposi- 
tion having  been  made  to  the  president,  that  the  ma- 
jority who  had  passed  the  first  bank  bill  would  con- 
sent to  postpone  the  second  to  the  next  session  of 
congress  if  they  could  receive  assurances  in  the  mean- 
time that  no  hostile  movement  would  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  president.  The  full  meaning  of  this 
statement  has  now  been  developed  by  the  declaration 
of  a member  of  congress  that  a message  was  carried 
from  the  whig  leaders  in  congress  to  the  president,  to 
the  effect  that  if  he  would  engage  not  to  disturb  any 
members  of  his  then  cabinet  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  offices,  the  second  bank  bill  should  be  postponed. 
The  answer  to  such  a proposition  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  effect  of  that  proposition  was  to  prove 
the  identity  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  whose 
places  were  deemed  in  jeopardy  with  the  hostile 
members  of  congress,  and  if  the  design  was  to  preci- 
pitate matters,  it  was  most  effectual. 

“You  will  require  no  aid  to  determine  which  of  the 
actors  in  these  scenes  exhibited  a lofty  disinlerested 
patriotism,  and  which  evinced  any  tenacity  for  place 
or  desire  for  power.  These  facts  are  full  of  instruc- 
tion, and  furnish  a key  to  many  mysterious  transac- 
tions.” 

To  the  statements  and  imputations  made  in  the 
above  passages  it  is  my  intention  to  reply  as  plainly 
and  as  briefly  as  I can. 

I shall  endeavor  to  abstain  from  all  personal  or  in- 
temperate remarks.  It  is  not  my  object  to  assail  oth- 
ers, but  to  vindicate  my  own  conduct,  and  to  do  that 
by  a calm  statement  of  facts. 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Spen^ 
cer’s  letter  relates  to  the  advice  stated  to  have  been 
given  by  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  “then  pre- 
sent” at  a certain  meeting  to  which  the  president  is 
said  to  have  submitted  the  question  “whether  he 
should  in  the  message  (the  veto  to  the  second  bank 
bill)  then  about  to  be  transmitted  to  congress  an- 
nounce a resolution  to  retire  from  public  life  at  the 
expiration  of  the  existing  term.” 

So  far  as  that  paragraph  might  be  considered  as 
implicating  me,  it  is  unnecessary  I should  say  more 
than  that  I was  not  present  at  the  cabinet  meeting  re- 
ferred to,  and  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  opi- 
nions which  may  have  been  expressed,  or  advice  gi- 
ven, by  members  of  the  cabinet  who  may  have  been 
present.  The  fact  of  my  absence  and  that  of  Mr. 
Badger,  will  appear  from  a letter  which  I send  you 
for  publication  with  this,  received  from  my  friend  the 
hon.  T.  Ewing,  dated  the  6th  instant,  arid  written  in 
reply  to  a brief  note  of  mine,  calling  his  attention  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Spencer,  which  I had  then  seen  in 
the  newspapers.  Mr.  Ewing,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  secretary  of  the  treasury,  a member  of  the  ca- 
binet, and  as  he  states,  present  at  the  meeting  refer- 
red to. 

From  his  statement  it  further  appears  that  the  ad- 
vice then  asked  and  given  was  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  inserting  in  the  veto  message  then  contem- 
plated by  the  president  a declaration  of  his  intention 
not  to  be  a candidate  for  re-election  to  the  presiden- 
cy: a question  on  which,  I presume,  very  few  would, 
on  reflection,  differ  from  the  advice  stated  by  Mr. 
Ewing  to  have  been  given  to  the  president,  however 
strongly  they  might  have  entertained  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Tyler  ought  not  to  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  and  however  prompt  they  may  have  thought 
he  ought  to  be  in  publicly  announcing  such  a resolu- 
tion. 

They  might,  consistently  enough  with  these  opi- 
nions, as  it  seems  to  me,  have  still  thought  that  such 
a declaration  by  the  president  would  have  appeared 
j incongruous  and  out  of  place  in  a veto  message  on  a 
bank  bill,  especially  after  the  omission  of  it  on  other 
occasions  to  whlth  it  seemed  more  appropriate,  and 
that  it  would  look,  in  this  instance,  like  an  unwor- 
thy and  tremulous  attempt  at  palliation  and  depre- 
cation of  censure . 

The  most  careless  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
j the  wide  difference  there  is  between  the  statement  of 
j Mr.  Ewing  and  that  of  Mr.  Spencer,  as  to  the  ex- 
; tent  of  the  advice  given  by  the  cabinet;  the  former 
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confining  it,  so  far  at  least  as  ho  expressed  any  opi- 
nion, to  the  isolated  point  of  the  insertion  of  the 
suggested  declaration  in  the  veto  message,  while  Ihe 
latter  amplifies  it  into  a decision  against  the  presi- 
dent’s making  such  a declaration  at  any  time  or  in 
any  manner — into  a decision  “that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  expect  such  a step  from  him,”  and  that  there 
was  no  “barrier  between  him  and  a direct  vote  of 
the  people.” 

INly  general  acquaintance  and  association  with  my 
colleagues  of  that  cabinet  would  not  have  inclined 
me  to  believe  that  they  entertained  the  opinions 
thus  ascribed  to  them  by  Mr.  Spencer. 

But,  whatever  the  advice  given  or  opinion  express- 
at  the  cabinet  meeting  in  question,  the  fact  now  dis- 
closed of  my  absence  exempts  me  from  all  concern 
in  respect  to  it,  and  dispenses  with  the  necessity  ol 
any  further  personal  explanations  on  my  part.  And 
here,  as  to  this  matter,  1 might  conclude.  But  I am 
unwilling  to  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
reference  to  a conversation  I once  held  with  the  pre- 
sident, in  which  the  same  question  or  matter  that,  it 
now  appears  was  submitted  to  his  cabinet  in  my  ab- 
sence became  the  subject  of  allusion.  I do  not  re- 
member exactly  its  date,  but  it  was  only  a few  days 
before  my  resignation.  It  was  very  brief.  I re- 
garbed  it  as  a casualprivate  conversation,  and  there 
fore  forbear  now  to  repeat  it,  but  am  entirely  will- 
ing to  do  so  upon  any  proper  application.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  not  material  to  any  matter  in  issue, 
and  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  in  any  respect. 
And  I allude  to  it  not  for  any  importance  that  I at- 
tach to  it,  but  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  of  its 
occurrence. 

The  other  charge,  as  made,  and  intended  by  Mr. 
Spencer  to  be  understood,  is  of  a much  more  expli- 
cit, grave,  and  personal  character.  He  virtually  ac- 
cuses the  then  cabinet  of  a dishonorable  “tenacity” 
for  office,  and  of  attempting,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  “whig  leaders  in  congress,”  or  in  con- 
cert with  them  to  bargain  with  the  president  for 
their  retention  in  office. 

The  charge  is  so  made  as  to  involve  indiscrimi- 
nately all  the  members  of  the  then  cabinet,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Webster,  who  remained  in  office,  as  well  as 
those  (being  all  the  others),  who  resigned.  But  I 
can  hardly  suppose  that  Mr.  Spencer  intended  thus 
to  implicate  his  own  colleague,  Mr.  Webster.  The 
resigned  members  of  the  cabinet  were  probably  the 
only  objects  of  his  attack.  In  the  integrity  and  ho- 
nor of  those  gentlemen,  my  late  colleagues  in  office, 
I have  the  most  perfect  confidence,  but  am  not  au- 
thorised to  speak  for  them,  norshall  I.  For  myself, 
I answer  that,  so  far  as  concerns  me,  then  a mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  this  charge,  in  its  whole  length 
and  breadth,  is  totally  unfounded.  1 oppose  to  it  an 
absolute  unqualified  denial. 

I do  not  know,  and  never  knew,  of  any  such  mes- 
sage to  the  president  as  that  stated  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
I had  neither  act  nor  part  in  any  such  message,  nor 
in  any  device  or  negotiation  for  securing  to  myself  a 
continuance  in  office.  On  the  contrary,  I had  be- 
come dissatisfied  with  the  administration  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, and  my  consequent  determination  to  resign  my 
office  was  avowed  and  known  to  many  friends  now 
in  this  city. 

The  cause  of  my  retirement  is  truly  set  forth  in 
my  letter  of  resignation;  and,  under  the  imputation 
of  “tenacity”  of  office,  now  cast  upon  me,  I hope  I 
may  be  excused  for  adding,  that  in  the  circumstances 
of  my  position,  as  I regarded  them,  no  consideration 
could  have  induced  me  to  retain  my  office. 

In  corroboration  of  his  statements,  Mr.  Spencer 
refers  to  promulgations  in  newspapers — to  a speech 
“by  a representative  in  congress  from  Massachusetts, 
lately  delivered  at  Newburyport,  upon  authority ,” 
and  to  ‘the  declaration  of  a member  of  congress.” 

If  this  promulgation,  speech,  and  declaration  arc 
to  the  same  effect  with  Mr.  Spencer’s  statements, 
they  are  answered  by  this  reply  to  him;  and,  though 
I do  not,  otherwise  than  from  his  letter,  know  their 
import,  I shall,  without  the  trouble  of  further  search 
or  inquiry,  content  myself  with  saying  that  they  are 
incorrect  to  the  whole  extent  they  may  vary  from 
the  statement  of  facts  1 have  here  made. 

From  information  received,  I suppose  that  I may, 
without  hazard  of  mistake,  infer  that  the  “represen- 
tative in  congress  from  Massachusetts”  and  the 
“member  of  congress”  above  alluded  to,  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  that  the  hon.  Mr.  Cushing 
is  that  person. 

Upon  the  perusal  of  this  statement,  I trust  that 
those  gentlemen  will  be  convinced  of  their  error; 
but,  if  not,  1 desire  that  all  controversy  in  respect  to 
the  facts  in  question  may  be  now  finally  settled,  so 
far  as  I am  individually  concerned. 

Before  leaving  my  residence  in  Kentucky  for  this 
place,  I had  read  Mr.  Spencer’s  letter,  and  had 
heard  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  speech,  but  it  seemed  fb  me 
most  proper  to  postpone  any  reply  till  I could  make 


it  here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  their  presence, 
and  in  the  presence  of  those  members  of  congress 
who  were  here  at  the  date  of  the  transactions  in 
question,  and  to  whose  information  or  testimony  they 
might  wish  to  appeal.  At  the  end  of  the  present 
session  those  members  will  be  widely  separated,  and 
no  opportunity  equally  favorable  to  a thorough  in- 
vestigation can  ever  again  occur.  If  they  desire  to 
proceed  with  such  an  investigation,  now'  is  the  time. 
For  myself,  I rest  secure  in  the  unimpeachable  truth 
of  the  statement  I have  here.  made.  Respectfully, 
yours,  &c.,  J.  J.  CRITTENDEN. 

MR.  EWINGS’S  LETTER. 

Lancaster,  Oldn,  December  6,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  ult.  is  at  hand. 

1 had  noticed  the  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  letter 
to  which  you  refer,  but  had  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
replying  to  them,  as  they  cannot,  in  my  judgment, 
have  the  slightest  weight  in  firming  or  modifying 
the  opinion  of  the  public.  From  Mr.  Spencer’s  own 
showing,  he  could  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  matters  to  which  he  volunteers  his  testimony; 
and  he  stands  in  such  a relation  to  the  par'ies  that, 
had  he  a knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  very  small  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  his  opinion.  Indeed,  every 
thing  considered,  between  a statement  or  an  opinion 
ol  the  secretary  of  war  and  of  the  president’s  door 
keeper,  touching  these  matters,  the  title  to  credit  and 
respect  would  be  entirely  in  favor  of  that  of  the  last 
named  functionary. 

Mr.  Spencer’s  first  assertion,  which  I understand 
is  backed  by  a statement  of  Mr.  Cushing,  (though  I 
have  not  seen  the  statement,)  namely,  that  the  whig 
members  of  congress,  in  concurrence  with  the  cabi- 
net, proposed  to  postpone  the  bill  to  create  a fiscal 
corporation  if  the  president  would  agree  to  continue 
his  (then)  cabinet  in  place,  is,  as  far  as  1 know, 
wholly  without  foundation.  There  was  no  propo- 
sition of  that  kind  made  to  the  president  on  behalf 
of  the  whig  members,  or  any  of  them,  with  my  con- 
currence or  knowledge.  What  some  member  of 
congress  may  have  proposed,  and  some  member  of 
the  cabinet  concurred  in,  I know  not;  but  I was  ne- 
ver consulted  on  any  such  proposition  by  any  mem- 
ber ot  congress  or  the  cabinet,  nor  ever  either  advis- 
ed or  sanctioned  it.  And,  moreover,  the  person  who 
is  said  to  have  carried  the  proposition  to  the  presi- 
dent had  not  in  any  respect  my  confidence. 

I joined  in  an  effort  to  postpone  the  bill,  on  the 
strong  representation  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Webster 
that  the  president  was  on  that  subject  in  a state  of 
mental  derangement.  When  I addressed  members 
of  congress  upon  it,  some  expressed  apprehensions, 
others  a belief  that  the  president  had  determined  to 
abandon  the  whig  party — that  he  was  then  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  the  opposition,  and  asked  for 
time  merely  to  effect  his  arrangements.  I was  told 
by  some  that  he  refused  to  say  to  them  that  he  desir- 
ed the  postponement,  or  to  give  them  any  assurance, 
either  in  manner  or  matter,  to  allay  their  apprehen- 
sions. To  this  state  of  things,  and  nothing  beyond 
it,  I allude  in  that  paragraph  of  my  letter  of  resigna- 
tion which  is  referred  to  as  “shadowing  forth”  the 
alleged  proposition.  The  person  who  carried  the 
proposition  to  the  president,  if  any  such  were  car- 
ried, can  tell,  and  he  ought  to  be  required  to  tell, 
what  members  of  the  cabinet  were  consulted  and 
concurred  in  it. 

The  statement  with  respect  to  the  president’s  pro- 
position to  decline  a re-election  is  much  less  wide  of 
the  truth,  though  its  degree  of  veracity  was  of 
course  wholly  unknown  to  Mr.  Spencer  at  the  time 
he  ventured  the  statement.  The  conversation  re- 
ferred to  occurred  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  in 
the  absence  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Badger,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  committee  on  enrolled  bills  brought 
the  bill  to  create  a fiscal  corporation  to  the  president 
for  his  signature.  He  said  in  substance  that  he 
should  probably  be  compelled  to  veto  the  bill,  and 
he  thought  of  accompanying  the  veto  message  with 
a solemn  declaration  that  he  would  not  be  a candi- 
date for  re-election,  and  wished  our  advice  as  to  the 
matter.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  also 
said  he  had  indited  a sentence,  intended  for  insertion 
in  his  inaugural,  expressly  declaring  that  he  would 
not  be  a candidate  for  re-election;  which  he  with- 
held, lest  its  effect  should  be  to  turn  the  batteries  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  on  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  Webster  having  replied,  and  objected  to  the 
declaration  suggested  by  the  president,  I said  that  I 
hoped  he  would  not  feel  himself  compelled  to  veto 
the  bill;  but,  if  he  did,  I did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  accompany  the  veto  with  the  proposed  declara- 
tion, as  there  appeared  to  me  no  connection  what- 
ever between  the  two  subjects,  and  I did  not  think 
such  a declaration  would  have  any  tendency  to  re- 
concile the  people  to  the  veto.  This  is  the  substance 
of  what  I said  on  that  subject;  what  was  said  by  the 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  I do  not  remember 


with  sufficient  distinctness  to  state  it,  except  that  we 
all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  such  declaration,  at 
that  time,  and  under  those  circumstances,  ought  not 
to  be  made. 

Besides  the  reasons  which  I advanced,  as  above, 
others  occurred  to  me,  which  I did  not  think  proper 
to  suggest,  but  which  were,  in  my  opinion,  decisive 
of  the  matter.  I was  well  aware  that  the  president 
was  at  that  time  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  believ- 
ed. if  he  vetoed  that  bill,  he  must  become  an  object 
of  almost  universal  detestation.  The  opposition  hated 
him  as  a renegade  from  their  party.  The  whigs  had 
begun  to  look  upon  him  with  distrust  and  aversion,  as 
one  who  had  betrayed  them  and  deserted  their  prin- 
ciples. 

For  him,  at  that  time  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  declare  solemnly  in  a public  paper  that 
he  would  or  would  not  be  a candidate  for  re-election 
would,  as  I thought,  make  him  the  subject  of  public 
ridicule  and  contempt,  as  he  already  was  of  public 
indignation.  My  advice,  therefore,  was  given  seri- 
ously and  in  good  faith,  though  1 did  not  for  a mo- 
ment believe  his  proposition  was  so — no  more  than  I 
believed  as  a fact  his  statement  that  he  had  penned 
such  declaration  for  insertion  in  his  inaugural,  but 
withheld  it  lest  it  should  turn  the 
Clay,  and  his  friends  against  Mr.  Webster.  His 
suggestion  seemed  to  me  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
whigs,  the  cabinet  included,  cared  little  about  mea- 
sures if  we  could  clear  the  way  for  the  succession. 

I write  in  haste.  This  paper  is  at  your  service,  to 
retain  or  use  as  you  see  fit.  It  contains  the  facts  as 
they  were,  partly  from  recollection,  partly  from  en- 
tries on  my  journal.  I am,  very  truly,  yours, 

T.  EWING. 

Hon.  ./.  J.  Crittenden,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MESSAGE  OF  GOV.  CORWIN. 


The  legislature  of  Ohio  met  on  Monday  December 
5th  at  Columbus.  The  senate  organized  by  selecting 
James  J.  Faran,  speaker  pro  tern.  He  received 
twenty-one  votes,  Seabury  Ford  three,  blank  eleven. 
Thomas  J.  Morgan  was  elected  clerk  by  twenty 
votes  to  fifteen  blanks.  The  house  elected  John 
Chaney,  speaker  pro  tern,  by  thirty-eight  votes,  to 
thirteen  for  D.  Chambers,  and  two  blanks.  Govern- 
or Corwin’s  message  was  transmitted  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate, 

and  house  of  representatives: — 

Your  assemblage  at  the  capital  of  the  slate,  cloth- 
ed with  the  power  of  legislation,  touching  the  pre- 
sent and  future  welfare  of  our  common  country,  pre- 
sents a proper  occasion  for  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  God,  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  health,  and 
abundant  harvests,  which  through  a merciful  dis- 
pensation of  Ilis  providence,  we  have  enjoyed  du- 
ring the  past  year.  The  usual  avocations  of  our 
people  have  not  been  disturbed,  by  either  foreign 
or  domestic  war.  As  a nation  our  destiny  hitherto 
has  been  happily  exempted  from  intestine  commo- 
tion, whilst  in  most  other  countries  that  fatal  scourge 
has  been  long  and  often  felt,  marking  the  existence 
of  oppressive  government,  or  pointing  philosophi- 
cal inquiry  with  unfailing  certainty  to  the  prevalence 
of  a bad  social  system  or  imperfect  political  organi- 
zation. 

Our  fathers,  by  a single,  though  long,  protracted 
struggle,  established  free  and  republican  forms  of 
government,  and  left  the  people  at  liberty  to  mould 
at  will  their  own  systems  of  civil  polity.  Thosecon- 
fiicts  of  opinion  and  collision  of  apparently  adverse 
interests,  which  must  arise  under  a government  like 
ours,  extending  its  dominion  over  a large  territory 
and  a great  variety  of  pursuits,  have  with  us  hither- 
to been  adjusted  by  the  elective  franchise  and  the 
tribunals  established  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  land.  The  occasional  threats  of  armed  resist- 
ance to  alleged  wrong,  which  have  occurred  in  our 
history,  have  been  condemned  by  a dispassionate 
public  judgment,  always  speedily  suppressed,  and 
terminated  without  destructive  conflicts.  The  fierce 
civil  wars  that  have  raged,  and  still  continue  with 
unabated  fury  in  our  neighboring  republics,  arising 
from  their  attempts  to  reconcile  order  with  freedom, 
present  a striking  contrast  to  the  peaceful  and  more 
successful  means  by  which  all  the  legitimate  ends  of 
good  government  have  been  accomplished  by 'our 
republic.  The  enlightened  historian  will  find  this 
ditference  in  the  progress  of  two  people,  inhabiting 
the  same  continent,  to  have  its  origin  in  their  widely 
different  moral  and  intellectual  education.  Specula- 
tive writers  on  the  nature  and  proper  elements  of 
free  government,  have  agreed  that  civil  rights  and 
political  power,  can  only  be  safely  extended  to  the 
masses  of  any  people,  when  general  intelligence  and 
pure  moralily  have  been  widely  diffused,  and  exert  a 
controlling  influence.  The  unsuccessful  clforls  of 
; men  in  past  ages,  to  assert  and  maintain  equal  rights. 
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a]]  concur  in  furnishing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
grenl  principle  in  the  science  of  government.  In 
Ohio,  every  citizen  who  has  attained  to  majority,  af- 
ter a short  residence  in  the  state,  and  who  has  been 
charged  with,  or  paid  taxes,  is  armed  with  the  right 
of  suffrage.  Our  fundamental  law,  therefore,  and 
the  general  legislation  of  the  state,  have  all  been 
made  to  wear  the  same  aspect;  they  each  regard  all 
men  as  equal,  and  seek  to  extend  to  all,  an  equal 
amount  of  power,  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. — 
In  such  a system  it  must  be  obvious,  that  education, 
combining  both  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  is  a 
matter  of  primary  public  interest.  It  is  with  us  not 
merely  the  ornament  of  our  political  edifice,  it  is  the 
foundation  on  which  it  stands,  and  wiihout  which  it 
must  crumble  into  ruins,  and  crush  in  its  fall,  those 
who  in  a false,  and  fatal  security,  have  taken  up  their 
abode  within  it. 

[school  system.] 

In  a former  communication,  I have  had  occasion 
to  urge  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining, in  full  vigor,  the  school  system  now  in 
force,  and  of  improving  it  by  every  means  which  ex- 
perience may  from  time  to  time  suggest.  Any  act 
which  wears  the  appearance  of  weakening,  or  looks 
to J.heJ’njjipe  abandonment  of  it,  must  be  considered 
as  a blow,  aimed  at  a system  of  policy,  which  ail 
enlightened  men  of  modern  times  regard  as  of  vital 
importance.  By  an  act  of  the  last  session,  the 
school  fund  was  reduced  by  an  amount  of  about  fif- 
ty thousand  dollars.  The  necessity,  real  or  imagin- 
ed, for  the  reduction  of  such  a fund,  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  Heavy  as  the  taxes  now  are,  I cannot 
doubt  but  the  people  of  the  state  would  have  cheer- 
fully paid  the  amount  thus  taken  off,  knowing  that 
their  children  were  thereby  to  be  fitted  for  the  proper 
exercise  cf  the  great  powers  and  privileges  of  Ame- 
rican freemen.  If  the  present  rates  of  taxation  should 
he  reduced,  I earnestly  recommend  that  such  reduc- 
tion may  be  made  to  fall  on  other  objects,  many  cf 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  legislature,  as  interests  which  may  safely  be 
postponed  to  that  of  general  education.  It  is  by 
educating  poor  children,  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  that  we  place  them  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
upon  a footing  of  equality  with  the  fortunate  inhe- 
ritors of  rich  estates.  It  is  of  all  agencies,  yet  dis- 
covered, the  most  efficient  in  producing  that  perfect 
and  just,  equality  amongst  men,  which  brings  harmo- 
ny into  the  social  system,  and  gives  permanency  to 
free  government. 

[public  works.] 

The  public  works  of  the  state  have  progressed  as 
fast  as  the  moans  for  their  prosecution,  furnished  by 
appropriations,  would  permit.  The  Wabash  an^  Erie 
canal  is  nearly  completed,  and  is  navigable  from  the 
Indiana  line  to  a point  twelve  miles  below  Defiance, 
from  which  latter  point,  by  the  river  and  canal,  con- 
venient navigation  is  obtained  to  the  lake. 

That  portion  of  the  work  on  the  Miami  Extension 
which  has  been  under  contract,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  during  the  present  winter,  or  early  in  the 
coming  spring.  When,  existing  contracts  on  this  line 
shall  have  been  completed,  there  will  still  remain 
about  thirty-four  miles  to  complete  the  chain  of  cana! 
through  the  Maumee  and  Miami  valleys,  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  It  must  be  apparent, 
that  the  finishing  of  this  link  in  that  great  chain  of 
communication,  is  necessary  to  render  useful  to  the 
state,  a large  amount  of  money  already  expended,  as 
well  as  to  render  the  whole  available  to  the  citizens, 
for  the  purpose  originally  designed,  it  is  also  cer- 
tain, that  great  loss  is  justly  apprehended  from  dila- 
pidation, necessarily  incident  to  works  of  that  kind, 
while  they  remain  unoccupied.  Every  motive  of  in- 
terest, therefore,  as  well  as  a laudable  desire  to  see 
the  entire  completion  of  our  system  of  internal  im- 
provement, unite  in  demanding  ol  the  legislature  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject. 

With  a view  to  discharge  existing  debts,  for  work 
done  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  arid  Miami  Ex- 
tension, and  to  push  them  forward  to  completion,  (lie 
legislature,  at  the  last  session,  authorised  the  com- 
missioners of  the  canal  fund  to  issue  bonds,  receiva- 
ble for  lands  ceded  by  congress  to  aid  the  state  in 
the  construction  of  these  works.  The  act  provided 
that  bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  should  be  issued  receivable  for  lands  granted 
for.the  construction  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
and  like  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  receivable  for  lands  granted  to  aid  the 
construction  of  the  Miami  Extension.  Under  this 
act,  the  fund  commissioners  have  issued  in  bonds, 
chargeable  on  lands  granted  to  the  Miami  Extension, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  two  dollars  and  nineteen  cents,  and  on  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal  lands,  bonds  to  Ihe  amount  of 
eighty-three  thousand  and  tvventy-six  dollars.  These 
bonds  were  intended  to  be  paid  to  contractors.  To 
insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  holders  against  loss,  the 


legislature  provided  a mode  of  investment,  by  order- 
ing the  canal  lands  on  both  lines  to  be  offered  for 
sale,  at  times  to  be  fixed  and  advertised  by  the  go- 
vernor of  the  state.  In  discharge  of  the  duties  as- 
signed me  under  this  law,  I procured  from  the  gene- 
ral land  office  at  Washington,  the  requisite  mips  and 
evidences  of  title,  and  advertised  sales  at  each  of  the 
land  offices  of  the  state;  that  at  Maumee  city,  to  be 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  May,  1842,  and  that  at 
Lima,  on  the  1st  day  of  June  following.  These  lands 
were  appraised  by  authority  of  law,  and  no  tract 
could  be  sold  for  less  than  its  appraised  value,  and  in 
no  instance  for  less  than  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre. 

Tiie  sales  were  kept  open  at  each  office  for  the 
term  of  two  weeks,  and  a large  amount  of  bonds  re- 
ceivable for  each  class  of  the  lands  had  been  previ- 
ously issued  and  received  by  contractors,  yet  the  ac- 
tual sales,  as  reported  by  the  officers,  were  so  small 
as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  bonds  of  the  state 
were  considered  by  holders  in  general  as  more  valu- 
able than  the  lands  at  the  minimum  price  fixed  by 
law.  The  sales  of  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  lands 
amounted  to  only  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
s'event.y-five  dollars,  and  of  those  belonging  to  the 
Miami  Extension,  to  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
and  sixty-four  dollars.  In  all  cases,  the  lands  sold 
were  paid  for  in  bonds.  From  this  attempt,  I became 
satisfied  that  further  sales,  in  amount  large  enough 
to  justify  tiie  incidental  expenses,  could  not  be  made. 
I therefore  took  no  measures,  after  the  sales  in  June 
last,  to  put  these  lands  in  market.  I submit  to  the 
legislature  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  minimum 
price  of  these  lands,  as  at  present  established  by  law, 
as  the  only  mode  by  which  it  seems  practicable  to 
effect  sales  of  them  at  this  time.  In  determining  this 
question,  the  necessities  of  contractors  who  have  re- 
ceived bonds,  and  the  prospect  near  or  remote,  of  a 
rise  in  the  present  market  value  of  land,  will  at  once 
suggest  themselves  as  bearing  directly  upon  any  mea- 
sure on  this  subject,  which  it  may  become  necessary 
to  adopt.  The  reports  of  the  board  of  public  works, 
and  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  will  in 
due  time  be  laid  before  the  legislature,  and  present 
in  detail,  the  facts  connected  with  that  branch  ot  the 
public  service,  and  of  course  throw  much  light  on  the 
topic  just  suggested. 

[public  debts  and  faith.] 

Tiie  interest  on  the.  public  debt  has  been  punctual- 
ly paid,  and  the  instalment  to  become  due  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1843,  will  be  promptly  discharged.  It 
is  a subject  of  great  gratification  and  just  pride  to 
every  citizen  of  the  state,  that  while  in  various  por- 
tions of  tiie  Union,  stales  and  communities,  sinking 
under  the  pressure  of  the  times,  have  failed  to  com- 
ply with  their  compacts,  the  pledged  faith  of  Ohio 
Ins  been  hitherto  preserved  without  a stain.  With 
a proper  economy  in  the  management  of  our  resour- 
ces, a strict  fidelity  in  the  fulfilment  of  obligations 
already  contracted,  and  due  caution  in  the  further 
extension  of  state  credit,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
all  our  public  works  will  be  completed  in  a reason- 
able time,  and  every  engagement  of  the  state  faith- 
fully kept.  When  this  state  of  things  shall  exist, 
the  increased  wealth  and  population  of  the  country 
will  enable  the  legislature  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
taxation,  which  at  this  time  weighs  heavily  upon  all, 
but  especially  upon  the  farming  portion  of  the  state. 
The  present  scarcity  of  money,  and  depression  of 
value  in  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  is  great- 
ly to  be  deplored.  In  such  a state  of  things,  while 
the  amount  of  taxes  the  people  are  compelled  to 
pay,  remains  the  same,  the  value  of  labor  and  pro- 
perty, from  which  these  taxes  are  to  be  raised  is  con- 
stantly failing  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  country.  Measures,  there- 
fore, which  look  to  a still  further  reduction  of  the 
currency  in  circulation,  are  equivalent  to  an  increase 
of  taxation  to  that  amount. 

[banks.] 

The  situation  of  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
state,  is  a subject  which  necessarily  connects  itself 
intimately  with  the  foregoing  suggestions.  Accord- 
ing to  a report  made  by  the  bank  commissioners 
to  the  legislature  in  July  last,  there  were  in  the 
state  at  that  time,  twenty-two  banks  doing  business, 
and  redeeming  their  liabilities  with  coin  on  de- 
mand. Since  that  report  was  made,  the  Franklin 
Bank  of  Columbus,  which,  in  consequence  of  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  comply  with 
its  engagement,  was  in  a state  of  suspension,  has 
resumed  the  payment  of  specie,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered amongst  the  soundest  institutions  of  the 
state.  From  these  data,  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  at  this  time  twenty-three  banks  in  the  state,  all 
of  which  may  be  considered  as  justly  entitled  to  full 
confidence.  Of  this  number,  however,  tiie  charters 
of  thirteen  expire  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1843, 
and  of  two  others  in  January,  1844.  The  capital  of 
these  banks  paid  in,  from  the  best  data  at  my  com- 


mand, amounts  to  about  five  millions  of  dollars. — 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  without  legislative  action 
on  this  subject,  within  tiie  present  month,  thirteen 
of  the  twenty-two  banks  in  the  state  must  immedi- 
diately  cease  business  operations,  and  two  others  in 
a year  from  this  time.  This  will  necessarily  require 
about  five  millions  of  capital,  now  engaged  in  furn- 
ishing a sound  currency,  to  bo  withdrawn  from  that 
operation,  to  be  collected  and  paid  out  to  stockhol- 
ders, many  of  whom  reside  in  other  stales.  This 
process  must  inevitably  have  the  effect  to  increase 
existing  embarrassments,  retard  the  payment  of 
debts,  sink  still  further  the  market  value  of  proper- 
ty, impoverish  the  debtor  class  of  community,  with- 
out any  benefit  to  the  creditor,  and  result  only  in  ad- 
vantage.to  the  capitalist,  who  will  be  enabled  to  spe- 
culate upon  the  wrecked  fortunes  of  debtors,  who 
have.only  property  wherewith  to  pay  demands  against 
them.  The  subject  calls  for,  and  I cannot  doubt  but 
it  will  command,  the  prompt,  sincere  and  patriotic 
attention  of  the  general  assembly.  If  banks  are  to 
be  tolerated  at  all,  the  renewal  of  the  charters  of 
such  of  them  as  are  now  about  to  expire,  and  are 
known  to  be  perfectly  solvent,  in  some  form,,  alike 
acceptable  to  the  stockholders  and  the  public,  would 
seem  to  be  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  legislative  duty. 

If  it  shall  be  resolved  by  the  legislature,  that  the 
true  interests  of  the  state  demand  the  destruction  of 
ail  banks,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  bank  paper  as  a 
circulating  medium,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  per- 
mit the  thirteen  existing  banks,  whose  chartered 
powers  are  limited  to  January,  1843,  and  the  two 
others,  limited  to  January,  1844,  to  expire.  This 
would  only  leave  eight  banking  institutions  in  the 
state,  whose  charters  falling  in  within  a few  years, 
would  bring  us  by  gradual  steps  to  a metallic  cur- 
rency alone,  so  far  as  our  own  legislation  could  en- 
force such  a state  of  things.  However  disastrous  to 
the  state  such  a course  of  policy  might  be,  it  would 
obviously  inflict  less  evil  upon  the  country,  if  arrived 
at  by  a slow  process,  than  by  a sudden  and  total 
change  of  the  system  now  existing.  Should  such  a 
course  of  policy  be  adopted  at  the  present  session, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  evils  of  paper  mo- 
ney, it  will  be  necessary  also  to  enact  laws  forbid- 
ding tiie  circulation  in  this  slate  of  tiie  bank  paper 
of  any  other  state  or  country.  The  laws  of  trade 
will  stil!  bring  bank  notes  into  Ohio,  in  despite  of 
the  exclusion  of  our  own  paper,  whilst  neighboring 
states  have  banks,  unless  bank  paper  of  all  descrip- 
tions shall  be  expelled  from  our  borders  by  laws  to 
that  effect.  If,  however,  the  known  will  of  a great 
majority  of  the  people,  and  what  has  hitherto  been 
considered  our  true  interest,  are  taken  as  guides,  it 
will  become  the  duty,  as  I doubt  not  it  will  be  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislature,  to  adopt  at  the  present 
session  such  a system  in  reference  to  this  subject,  as 
will  permanently  establish  a safe  currency  for  tiie 
state,  composed  of  coin,  and  bank  paper  convertible 
into  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  tiie  holder. 

Having  heretofore  presented  my  own  views  of  ex- 
pediency on  this  most  interesting  question,  and  hav- 
ing seen  no  reason  to  change  the  general  features  of 
the  plans  heretofore  recommended,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  submitted  with  a confident  hope  that  it  will 
now  be  finally  and  happily  adjusted.  The  interests 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  common  constituents,  com- 
posed as  it  is  mainly  of  industrious  producing  classes, 
require  that  their  labor  should  no  longer  be  subject- 
ed to  that  depression,  and  those  fluctuations  which 
must  continue  to  be  felt,  whilst  this  question  remains 
unsettled. 

[land  distribution  fund.] 

The  dividend  of  this  state,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  amounting  to  fifty-four 
thousand  eighty-one  dollars,  and  seventeen  cents,  has 
been  paid  within  the  last  month,  and  will,  of  course, 
be  subject  to  appropriation.  By  the  act  of  congress 
on  this  subject,  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  legislature  should  fail  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  receipt  of  the  money,  tiie  governor  of 
such  state  should  have  power  to  receive  it.  Being 
advised  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  that  the 
amount  due  Ohio  was  ready  for  distribution,  I have 
authorised  Alfred  Kelley,  esq.  to  receive  it  on  behalf 
of  the  state,  and  a note  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, received  lately,  has  informed  me  of  the  pay- 
ment over  to  him,  of  the  amount  due.  As  the  act 
of  congress  authorising  tiie  distribution  of  this  fund 
among  the  states  has  ceased  to  operate,  nothing  fur- 
ther is  to  be  expected  from  that  source.  Had  it  con- 
tinued in  force,  whilst  it  would  have  paid  to  the 
states  a fund,  paTt  of  which  is  justly  due  them  by 
compact,  and  has  long  been  withheld,  it  would  also, 
especially  at  this,  time,  have  been  greatly  beneficial, 
in  mitigating  the  seventy  of  our  high  rates  of  direct 
taxes  upon  Ihe  people.  It  would  have  enabled  Ohio 
in  a few- years  to  pay  her  public  debt;  a debt  incur- 
red for  those  great  internal  improvements,  that  have 
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opened  channels  of  trade  between  the  lakes  of  the 
nortlr,  and  the  great  navigable  streams  that  empty 
into  the  Mexican  gulf.  These  expensive  works, 
while  they  will  always  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
people  of  the  state,  are  at  the  same  time  ot  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  commerce  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  as  such  present  strong  claims  upon  national  pa- 
tronage. Had  the  state  been  permitted  to  receive 
its  proportion  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain,  our 
citizens  would  in  some  measure  have  been  reimburs- 
ed these  immense  debts,  which  they  have  incurred 
for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well  as  themselves.  In 
connection  with  this  subject,  it  should  be  remember- 
ed, lhat  our  great  lines  of  canal  will  be  more  or  less 
productive,  as  trade  shall  be  cherished  or  depressed 
on  the  lakes  of  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers. 

[harbors  and  river  obstructions.] 
Immense  loss,  of  both  life  and  property,  is  con- 
stantly sustained  on  the  lakes,  for  the  want  of  im- 
provements of  harbors,  at  proper  points,  on  these 
island  seas.  On  the  southern  termination  of  our 
canal,  the  Ohio  river  forms  a link  in  a chain  of 
navigable  water,  extending  from  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, to  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  To  clear  out 
obstructions  inthesorivers,  the  general  government 
has  heretofore  mad^i  few  comparatively  small  ap- 
propriations, and  latterly  entirely  neglected  the  sub- 
ject. It  concerns  the  interests  of  the  state,  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  the  Union,  that  this  improvidence  or 
partiality  of  the  general  government  should  meet  a 
timely  and  energetic  remonstrance,  from  every  legi- 
timate authority. 

The  daily  increasing  population  of  our  state,  (now 
the  third  in  the  American  Union,)  with  a corres- 
ponding multiplication  of  the  pursuits  and  interests 
of  the  people,  summon  its  legislators  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  most  important  duties  that  can  be 
devolved  upon  men. 

About  to  retire  from  any  present  participation  in 
her  affairs,  I indulge  a confident  hope  that  a happy 
destiny  awaits  our  beloved  state.  In  common  with 
all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind,  I 
pray  the  Almighty  Governor  of  nations  and  men  to 
impart  wisdom  to  her  councils,  and  give  success  to 
all  her  laudable  undertakings. 

Columbus,  Dec.  6,  1842.  TIIOS.  CORWIN. 

REPBOHT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  TREASURY. 

Treasury  department,  December  15,  1842. 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  act  of 
congress  of  the  10th  of  May,  1800,  entitled  ‘‘an  act 
supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  establish 
the  treasury  department,’  ” and  an  act  entitled  “an 
act  to  establish  the  fiscal  year,”  &c.  approved  the 
26th  August,  1842,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  re- 
spectfully submits  the  following  report: 

I. — of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure. 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  January  1842, 
(exclusive  of  the  amount  qeposited  with  the  states, 
trust  funds  and  indemnities,)  was  $230,483  68 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  pre- 
sent year  amount  to  $26,616,593  78 

Viz: 

From  customs,  $14,260,830  35 

From  lands  1,091,638  95 

From  miscellaneous  and 
incidental  sources  112,967  17 

From  treasury  notes  per 

act  15th  Feb.  1841,  1,060,206  05 

From  treasury  notes  per 

act  31st  Jan.  1842,  7,794,821  59 

From  loan  of  1841, 1842,  2,296,129  67 

The  receipts  or  the  4th 
quarter,  it  is  estimat- 
ed, will  amount  to  7,886,000  00 

Viz: 

From  customs  $4,000,000  00 

From  lands  366,000  00 

From  miscellaneous  and 

incidental  sources  20,000  00 

From  treasury  notes  2,500,000  00 

From  loan  1,000,000  00 

Making  the  total  estimated  receipts 
for  the  year  $34,502,593  78 


And,  with  the  balance  in  the  treasury 

on  1st  Jan.  last,  an  aggregate  of  $34,733,077  46 


The  expenditures  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  the  present  year  have 
amounted  to  $26,264,882  20 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  in- 
tercourse and  mis- 
cellaneous $4,371,933  93 


Army,  fortifications, 
pensions,  fulfilment 
of  Indian  treaties, 
suppressing  Indian 
hostilities,  &c.  7,065,035  95 

Naval  service  6,717,084  17 

Treasury  notes  redeem- 
ed, including  interest  7,856,400  35 
Public  debt,  including 

interest  on  the  loan  254,427  80 

The  expenditures  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter, are  estimated  on  data  furnished 
by  the  respective  departments,  at  8,238,278  15 
Viz: 

Civil,  foreign  inter- 
course, and  miscella- 
neous, (including  the 
amounts  due  to  states 
for  distribution  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands, 
and  amounts  due  to 
Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, under  act  of 
Sept.  4,  1841,)  2,144,013  97 

Army,  fortifications, 
pensions,  fulfilment 
of  Indian  treaties, 
suppressing  Indian 
hostilities,  &c.  3,710,436  45 

Naval  service  1,828,385  15 

Interest  on  loan  152,442  58 

Unclaimed  dividends  3,000  00 

Principal  and  interest 

on  treasury  notes  400,000  00 

To  which  add  outstanding  warrants  is- 
sued prior  to  1st  January,  1842,  805,474  03 


Making 


$35,308,634  38 


Leaving  a deficiency  in  the  treasury 

on  the  31st  December,  1842,  of  $575,556  92 
The  above  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  _4th 
quarter  of  the  present  year  include,  as  it  will  be 
perceived,  the  sum  of  $805,474  03,  being  the  amount 
of  outstanding  warrants  issued  prior  to  the  1st  Jan. 
1842.  It  is  presumed,  however,  that  a like  sum  will 
remain  outstanding  on  the  1st  January  next;  and  that 
instead  of  the  apparent  deficiency,  as  stated  above, 
there  will  be  an  actual  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  January,  1843,  of  at  least  $224,000.  It  is 
expected,  also,  that  a like  amount  of  warrants  may- 
be outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1843,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  at  the  time  the  esti- 
mates of  the  expenditures  of  the  4th  quarter  were 
prepared  by  the  several  departments,  it  was  belived 
that  the  expenditures  for  the  current  quarter  would 
amount  to  the  sum  already  stated;  but  it  is  now  as- 
certained that  they  will  fall  considerably  short  of 
that  amount;  yet  as  they  will  become  a charge  on  the 
treasury  early  in  the  next  year,  it  has  not  been  deem- 
ed necessary  to  alter  the  amount  as  first  estimated. 
II — Of  the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  half  calendar  year  ending  30 Ik  June,  1843. 

The  receipts  for  the  half  year  arc  estimated  as 
follows: 

From  customs  $7;300,000  00 

From  lands  1,500,000  00 

From  treasury  notes  and  loans  5,538,113  45 

From  miscellaneous  sources  50,000  00 


$14,588,113  45 


10,381,186  76 


The  expenditures  for  the  half  calen- 
dar year  ending  the  30th  June, 

1843,  are  estimated  at 

Viz: 

Civil,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  in- 
tercourse 2,722,796  80 

Army,  fortifications,  pensions,  fulfil- 
ment of  Indian  treaties,  suppress- 
ing of  Indian  hostilities,  &c.  3,033,829  50 

Naval  service  4,019,060  46 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury- 

notes  605,500  00 

III — Of  the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue  and  expendi- 
tures far  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  3Qlh  June,  1844. 
The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th 
June,  1843,  are  estimated  as  follows: 

From  customs  $16,000,000  00 

From  lands  2,700,000  00 

Prom  miscellaneous  sources  150,000  00 


$18,850,000  00 

The  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  30th  June,  1844,  are 
estimated  at  20,945,498  76 

Viz:  

Civil,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  in- 
tercourse 3,804,334  44 


Army,  fortifications,  pensions,  fulfil- 
ment of  Indian  treaties,  suppress- 
ing of  Indian  hostilities,  &c. 

Naval  service 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury 
note3 

By  the  foregoing  statements  it  will 
appear  lhat  a deficiency  will  exist 
in  the  treasury  on  the  31st  Dec. 
1842,  of 

The  receipts  for  the  half  calendar 
year  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1843, 
are  estimated  at 

And  the  expenditures  lor  the  same 
period  at 

Leaving  a balance  of 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of 
deficiency  as  above,  and  the  ba- 
lance remaining  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  June,  1843,  will  be 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  30th 
June,  1844,  are  estimated  at 

Making,  with  the  balance,  as  above 

From  which  deduct  the  estimated 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year 

And  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  30th  June,  1841,  will  amount  to 


8,612,042 

61 

7,318,021 

71 

1,211,000 

00 

575,556 

92 

14,688,113 

45 

10,381,186 

76 

4,306,926 

69 

3,731,369 

77 

18,850,000 

00 

22,581(1169" 

'77' 

20,945,493 

76 

$1,635,871 

01 

Assuming,  as  is  highly  probable,  that  the  balance 
of  the  loan  authorised  by  the  acts  of  21st  July,  1841 
and  15th  April,  1842,  amounting  to  $5  538,113  45’ 
will  be  negotiated  prior  to  the  15th  April,  1843,  the 
limit  of  the  term  within  which  it  can  be  taken,  it 
has  been  included  in  the  receipts  of  the  next  half 
year.  Should,  however,  this  reasonable  expectation 
be  disappointed  as  to  the  whole  amount  of  such  ba- 
lance, the  deficiency  thence  arising  may  be  supplied 
by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  under  the  authority  of 
the  act  of  31st  August  last,  to  the  amount  of  $3,500  - 
000;  which  sum,  together  with  that  realized' by  the 
sale  of  stock,  will,  it  is  believed,  place  in  the  trea- 
sury an  available  amount  adequate  to  meet  ail  the 
anticipated  demands  up  to  the  30th  June,  1844;  and 
if  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  loan  be  taken 
within  the  period  limited  by  law,  the  several  balanc- 
es remaining  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  of  June 
1843,  and  30’th  June,  1844,  will  be  as  indicated  in  the’ 
foregoing  exhibit. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  the  estimate  of  ex- 
penditures subsequent  to  the  first  of  January  next 
I he  redemption  of  treasury  notes  is  not  taken  into 
account.  But  few  notes  have  been  presented  at  the 
department  for  redemption  since  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  the  31st  August  last,  and  nearly  the  whole 
amount  cancelled  since  that  day  were  taken  in  pay- 
ment of  public  dues.  Should  the  notes  issued  under 
the  act  above  mentioned,  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  previous  issues,  so  as  to  bear  interest 
after  maturity,  payable  half  yearly,  until  called  in 
for  redemption,  it  is  believed  but  a small  amount 
would  fall  into  the  expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
eighteen  months.  It  is  recommended  therefore  that 
this  be  done;  otherwise  the  expenditures  during  the 
period  iast  mentioned,  must  necessarily  be  increased 
to  the  amount  of  probably  three  to  four  millions  of 
dollars,  in  redemption  of  issues  under  the  act  of  31st 
August  last.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against 
unforeseen  contingencies,  it  is  further  recommended 
that  the  existing  authority,  to  re-issue  treasury  notes 
should  be  extended  to  the  30th  June,  1844. 

The  loan  of  $5,672,976  88,  borrowed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  the  21st  July,  1841,  will  be 
redeemable  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845;  and,  on  the 
assumption  that  a reissue  of  treasury  notes,  as  above 
suggested  shall  be  authorised  by  congress,  the  whole 
amount  now  outstanding,  together  with  that  of  the 
issues  that  may  be  hereafter  made  under  the  act  of 
the  31st,  August  last,  will  fall  due  prior  to  the  30th. 
June,  1845.  Although  payment  of  those  notes  may 
not  be  at  once  demanded  when  due,  and  the  time  of 
repayment  of  the  loan  of  1841  is  placed  at  the  plea- 
sure of  government,  yet  the  liability  to  pay  those 
several  amounts  must  exist,  and  the  means  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exigency  can  be  afforded  only  by  further 
legislation. 

The  present  tariff,  in  its  main  features,  resembles 
so  nearly  the  bill  submitted  to  congress  by  the  de- 
partment on  the  9th  May  last,  that  the  views  express- 
ed in  the  report  which  accompanied  the  lull  may  be 
considered  as.  applicable,  to  a great  extent,  to  the 
system  of  duties  now  established.  The  period  within 
which  the  tariff  has  been  in  operation  has  been  much 
too  short  to  furnish  any  decisive  evidence  as  t£r  its 
permanent  influence  upon  importations.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  has  continued  to  decline,  and 
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importations  have  been  comparatively  small  since 
the  passage  of  the  act.  How  far  this  state  of  things 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  existing  system  of 
duties  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  smallness 
of  the  importations  may  be  well  accounted  for  by 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  country  and  ex- 
tremely limited  means  of  purchase.  The  amount  of 
foreign  commodities  in  our  markets  is  still  found 
greatly  to  exceed  the  demand;  and  the  fall  in  the 
prices  of  merchandise  since  the  1st  September,  is 
supposed  to  be,  on  an  average,  not  less  than  10  per 
cent.  This  fact  will  be  found  verified  in  a letter 
from  the  collector  at  New  York,  annexed  hereto,  to 
which  reference  is  respectfully  made;  and  it  is  deem- 
ed conclusive  to  show  that  the  decline  in  the  impor- 
tations since  the  1st  September  cannot  justly  be  re- 
ferred to  our  system  of  duties;  and  that  the  effect  of 
the  existing  tariff  remains  to  be  determined  by  fur- 
ther and  more  satisfactory  experience. 

The  importance  of  adequate  provision  for  revenue 
cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  congress.  The  resources  of  the  country 
are  abundant;  internal  taxation,  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect, has  not  of  late  years  been  found  necessary,  and 
it  is  still  believed  that  a system  of  custom  house  du- 
ties may  be  made  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  yield 
an  income  commensurate  with  all  the  wants  of  the 


There  are  various  articles  of  import,  several  of 
them  of  very  large  and  universal  consumption,  at 
present  untaxed,  or  subject  to  duties  extremely  low, 
and  some  of  which  without,  perhaps,  in  any  conside- 
rable degree,  lessening  the  amount  of  their  consump- 
tion, might  bear  imposts  yielding  an  aggregate  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue  accruing  under  the  existing  laws 
cf  not  less  than  $3,000  000.  These  offer  themselves 
for  selection,  and  it  rests  with  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gress to  make  that  selection,  or  adopt  any  other  mode 
of  securing  the  receipt  of  such  an  amount  of  revenue 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government,  and  afford 
the  means  of  sustaining  measures  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  credit. 

This  last  object  is  of  infinite  importance.  The 
honor  of  the  country,  its  just  self-respect,  the  pride 
which  every  citizen  must  feel  in  the  high  character 
of  its  government;  all  these  require  that  the  public 
faith,  and  the  credit  of  that  government,  should  be 
placed  above  doubt  or  question. 

Deeming  it  highly  probable  that  the  policy  of  es- 
tablishing a warehouse  system  might  engage  the  de- 
liberations of  congress  at  the  present  session,  the 
attention  of  collectors  and  other  officers  at  various 
ports  was  called  to  this  subject  by  a circular  issued 
from  the  department  on  the  24th  November  last,  a 
copy  of  which,  together  with  the  answers  received, 
and  a table  of  exports  of  foreign  merchandize,  is 
annexed.  It  has  been  thought  advisable,  also,  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  reference  in  a matter  of  such 
genera!  interest,  to  attach  to  this  report  a copy  of  the 
statute  of  the  3d  and  4th  William  IV,  which  embo- 
dies the  warehouse  system  of  Great  Britain  in  a form 
matured  by  a long  experience.  In  connexion  with 
this  will  be  found  a copy  of  regulations  established 
under  authority  of  the  statute  above  mentioned,  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  will  afford 
a satisfactory  view  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  as  it  now  exists  in  that  country.  I am,  very 
respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  FORWARD, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum,  president  of  the  senate. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  22.  Mr.  Benton  presented  the  creden- 
tials of  the  lion.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  and  Mr.  Fulton  of 
Ambrose  H.  Sevier,  as  senators  elect  for  G years  from 
the  4th  of  March  1843,  the  former  for  the  state  of 
Missouri,  the  latter  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Fulton  desired  to  correct  the  erroneous  im- 
pression made  by  some  presses  that  Mr.  Linn  had 
been  elected  for  6 years  from  1845  instead  of  1843. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs 
he  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  creat- 
ing in  the  state  of  Kentucky  an  agency  for  the  pur- 
chase of,  and  an  establishment  for  the  manulacture 
of,  American  water-rotted  hemp  fur  the  use  ol  the 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

Also,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  estabiisiiing 
a navy  yard  at  some  suitable  place  on  the  Ohio  or 
Mississippi  river. 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  in  relation  to  the  cultivation  and.  manufacture 
of  hemp  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 


The  resolulion  submitted  by  Mr.  Linn  on  the  21st 
inst.  calling  for  information  from  the  president  re- 
specting “informal  communications”  &c.  during  the 
late  negotiations  wilh  Great  Britain,  came  up  in  or- 
der, and  led  to  a short  debate  in  which  Messrs.  Arolier, 
I/mn,  A'mgand  Benton,  participated.  Adopted. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton  on  the 
21st  calling  for  information  from  the  president  re- 
specting any  proposition  for  the  guarantee  of  the  state 
debts  by  the  United  States  government  during  the 
late  negotiation  came  up  in  order. 

Mr.  Benton  presumed  there  could  he  no  objection 
to  the  resolution,  as  it  related  simply  to  an  inquiry 
concerning  any  communication  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  assumption  of  state  debts. 

Mr.  Archer  said  he  would  inform  the  senator  from 
Missouri  that  no  allusion  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
made;  and  when  he  gave  him  that  assurance,  he  hoped 
he  would  not  press  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Benton  desired  to  have  that  declaration  come 
from  the  president  himself,  and  to  be  placed  in  the 
archives  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Archer  said  the  answer  he  had  given  was  just 
as  authentic  as  any  that  could  be  received,  and  he 
should  vote  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered;  and  the  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  the 
following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Barrow,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Fulton,  Hen- 
derson, King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mangum,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker,  White,  Wilcox,  Williams,  YVood- 
bridge,  YVoodbury,  Wright — 26. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer.  Bates,  Berrien,  Clayton, 
Conrad,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Merrick,  Mil- 
ler, Yiorehead,  Phelps — 12. 

The  bill  to  indemnify  Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
for  damages  sustained  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duty  was  then  taken  up 

This  bill  led  to  a long  and  very  animated  discussion 
as  to  its  proper  reference,  in  which  Messrs.  Critten- 
den, Linn  Buchanan,  Bayard,  Huntington,  Conrad, 
Allen,  Porter,  Woodbridge,  and  others  participated; 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Linn  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  Tuesday  next. 

The  bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  for 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government 
for  the  year  1843,  was  read  a first  and  second  time, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

At  a late  hour  the  senate  adjourned. 

December  23.  The  president  of  the  senate  laid 
before  the  body  the  following  communications,  made 
in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  21st  and 
22d  inst.  They  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

Washington,  December  23,  1842. 

To  llie  senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

I have  received  the  resolution  of  the  22d  inst.  re 
questing  me  “to  inform  the  senate  of  the  nature  arid 
extent  of  the  informal  communications  which  took 
place  between  the  American  secretary  of  state  and 
the  British  special  minister,  during  the  iate  negotia- 
tion in  YVaslnngton  city,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  the 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  and  also  to 
inform  the  senate  what  were  the  reasons  which  pre- 
vented any  agreement  upon  the  subject  at  present, 
and  which  made  it  inexpedient  to  include  this  subject 
among  the  subjects  of  formal  negotiation.” 

In  my  message  to  congress  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  session,  in  adverting  to  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  north  of  the 
42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  a part  of  which  is  claim- 
ed by  Great  Britain,  I remarked  that,  “in  advance 
of  the  acquirement  of  individual  right  to  these  lands, 
sound  policy  dictated  that  every  effort  would  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  two  governments  to  settle  their  re- 
spective claims;”  and  also  stated  that  I should  not 
delay  to  urge  on  Great  Britain  the  importance  of  an 
early  settlement.  Measures  have  been  already  taken 
in  pursuance  of  the  purpose  thus  expressed,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  I do  not  deem  it  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  td  make  any  communication 
on  the  subject.  JOHN  TYLER. 

Department  of  slate,  Washington,  Dec.  23, 1842. 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  the  president  has 
referred  a resolution  of  the  senate  on  the  22d  inst. 
in  the  following  words,  “ Resolved , That  the  president 
of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  inform  the  se- 
nate whether  the  late  special  minister  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  made  any  proposition,  in- 
formal or  otherwise,  to  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  for  the  assumption  or  guaranty  of 
1 he  state  debts  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  the  holders  of  said  debts,”  has  the  honor  to  report 
to  the  president  that  the  late  special  minister  from 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  made  no  proposi- 


tion. informal  or  otherwise,  to  the  negotiator  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  for  the  assumption  or  guaran- 
ty of  the  state  debts  by  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
to  (he  holders  of  said  debts.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  president. 

A communication  from  the  secretary  of  war  in 
compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  21st  inst.  was 
presented,  informing  the  senate  that  the  commission- 
ers appointed  to  select  sites  for  a western  armory 
have  not  made  any  report. 

Mr.  Evans  from  the  committee  on  finance  reported 
back  without  amendment  the  house  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  for  the 
half  year  ending  30th  June,  1843.  Mr.  E.  said  that 
the  committee  did  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  coast  survey  was  to  be  dispens- 
ed with.  The  committee  designed  to  provide  for 
that  object  in  the  next  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  Bayard  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  to-mor- 
row ask  leave  to  introduce  the  following  bills: 

A bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  reorga- 
nize the  navy  department  of  the  United  States,” 
passed  at  the  last  session. 

A bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a school 
of  instruction  in  the  naval  service  of  the  U.  Slates. 

A bill  regulating  the  naval  peace  establishment 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  following  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Bar- 
row  on  yesterday  was  taken  up,  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting 
to  the  state  of  Louisiana  every  alternate  section  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  limits  of  that  state  which  had 
been  returned  as  not  worth  the  cost  of  survey,  and 
such  alternate  sections  of  said  land  as  are  subject  to 
inundation  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Mississippi'  river, 
upon  condition  that  the  said  state  construct  levees, 
by  means  of  which  said  lands  shall  be  effectually  pro- 
tected thereafter  from  inundation:  And  provided,  also, 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lands  reclaimed  by 
means  of  such  levees  shall  be  exclusively  appropriat- 
ed by  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  tile  making  of  roads 
and  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  bayous  within  its 
limits. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton  on  the 
15th  instant  calling  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  “Quintuple  treaty”  was  taken  up,  and  after  an 
address  from  that  gentleman  of  some  length,  he 
modified  it  by  adding  as  follows: 

Also,  that  the  president  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate to  the  senate  all  such  information  upon  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  African  squadron  articles  as  will  show 
the  origin  of  said  articles  and  the  history  and  pro- 
gress of  their  formation. 

The  subject  wa3  then  postponed,  and  the  senate 
adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

December  27.  Mr.  Young  presented  a memorial 
of  Uriah  Brown,  of  Schuyler  county,  Illinois,  praying 
an  investigation  by  congress  of  his  right  to  the'dis- 
covery  of  the  plan  by  which  ships  of  war  may  be 
blown  up  by  means  of  a current  of  galvanic  electri- 
city, to  be  discharged  through  submerged  magazines 
of  gunpowder;  which,  on  his  motion,  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial  from  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  generally,  stating  that  the  country  is 
in  an  impoverished  state,  and  asserting  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  want  of  a currency.  The  memorialists  suggest 
that  a sufficient  currency  cannot  be  had  in  coin,  and  a 
sound  currency  cannot  be  had  without  a proper  basis, 
and  request  that  one-tenth  of  the  public  lands — which 
the  memorialists  estimate  at  200,000,000  acres — be 
appropriated  among  the  states  and  territories  in  stock, 
and  recommend  an  immediate  pledge  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  in  payment  of  interest.  The  memo- 
rialists enter  into  a calculation  as  to  the  amount  given 
to  each  state  and  territory,  of  which  the  reporter 
mentions  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territories 
at  700,000  each;  the  state  of  New  York  at  20,000,000; 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  at  18,000,000,  Maryland 
6,<)00  000,  Virginia  14,000,000,  &c. 

Various  petitions  in  favor  of,  and  others  against  a 
repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred; also  others  in  favor  of  a modification  but  no 
repeal. 

Mr.  Berrien  took  occasion  to  observe  that  of  the 
50,000  persons  who  had  petitioned  relating  to  this 
law  at  the  last  session  and  the  present,  there  were 
less  than  3,000  in  favor  of  its  repeal.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  certain  modifications,  but  the  remainder 
were  fully  in  favor  of  a bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  Bayard  introduced  three  bills  in  relation  to  the 
navy,  &c. 

Mr.  Woodbury  submitted  the  following  which  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  inquire 
into  the  state  of  our  tonnage,  freights,  and  commerce 
with  foreign  powers,  and  report  whether  it  is  pros 
perous  under  the  existing  arrangements  by  treatie 
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or  laws  in  relation  thereto;  and  also  whether  the  re- 
gulations by  other  governments  are  equal  and  in  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  these  arrangements;  and  if 
either  be  not  so,  what  measures  are  proper  to  ensure  I 
greater  prosperity  and  reciprocity. 

The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton  in  relation 
to  the  quintuple  treaty  came  up  in  its  order;  when  J 
Mr.  Archer  said  that  when  the  resolution  was  last 
under  consideration  he  explained  that  he  had  no  ob-  | 
jection  to  the  resolution,  further  than  the  latter 
clause,  which  called  for  the  grounds  ol  opinions  of 
the  president  as  expressed  in  the  message  of  August, 
1S41.  Although  he  saw  no  grounds  for  the  change 
of  his  opinion  in  the  remarks  made  by  the  senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton J on  a prior  day,  yet,  inas- 
much as,  if  the  information  were  withheld,  inferences 
might  be  drawn  unfavorable  to  the  administration,  he 
should  waive  any  objection  to  the  resolution.  It  had 
been  asked  why  he  (Mr.  A.)  should  object,  to  which 
he  could  answer,  as  the  government  had  no  organ  in 
this  body,  he  felt  bound  to  answer.  [Mr.  Benton,  sotto 
voce.  It  could  not  have  a beter  organ.]  So  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  he  thought  the  inquiry 
objectionable,  but  he  should  waive  all  further  objec- 
tions. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  bill  to  indemnify  General  Jackson  for  dama- 
ges sustained  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  &c.  came 
up  in  its  order,  when — 

Mr.  Crittenden  moved  its  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  wa3  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Graham, 
Henderson,  Huntington,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague, 
Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Berrien,  Buchan- 
an, Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Mangum,  Sevier, 
Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young— 19. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned. 

December  28.  Numerous  petitions  were  present- 
ed respecting  the  bankrupt  law,  against  its  repeal, 
for  its  modification,  or  for  its  repeal. 

The  bill  allowing  drawback,  upon  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chihuahua 
and  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a third  reading. 

Mr.  McRoberts  presented  the  credentials  of  hon. 
Sidney  Breeze,  of  Illinois,  elected  a senator  in  con- 
gress for  six  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next. 

A number  of  private  bills  which  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  on  Friday  last,  were  read  a first 
and  second  time  by  their  titles,  and  each  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  president  of  the  senate  laid  before  the  senate 
from  the  secretary,  a sub  poena  to  appear  before  the 
circuit  court,  now  in  session,  as  a witness  in  the  case 
of  Henry  Addison  and  II.  White,  accompanied  by  a 
command  to  bring  with  him  a paper  on  tile  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  senate — the  paper  being 
an  anti-bank  memorial.  Some  discussion  arose  as  to 
the  right  of  the  court  to  issue  the  summons  to  an 
officer  of  the  senate,  and  to  command  his  presence 
•with  one  of  the  papers  on  file. 

The  debate  was  merely  conversational,  and  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Berrien,  Huntington,  McRo- 
berts and  King.  It  was  conceded  that  the  secretary 
of  the  senate  was  merely  a ministerial  officer  of  the 
body  and  as  liable  as  any  other  person  to  the  sum- 
mons of  a court,  his  position  being  very  different  from 
that  of  a member  of  congress.  The  command  to  ap- 
pear with  a paper  on  the  files  of  the  senate  was  a 
matter  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  senate. 
The  senate  might  or  might  not  comply.  The  paper 
called  for  was  nothing  more  than  a memorial,  and  a 
resolution  was  introduced  allowing  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  to  carry  the  paper  called  for. 

A bill  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
compromise  with  the  sureties  of  Samuel  Swartwout, 
was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  take  possession  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Linn,  was  called  up  and  postponed 
until  to-morrow,  when  Mr.  Linn  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  senate  would  be  ready  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

After  the  passage  of  several  private  bills  to  a third 
reading  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Dec.  22.  The  house  having  resolved 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole,  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  making  civil  and  diplomatic  ap- 
propriations for  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  1843. 
The  question  was  on  the  modified  motion  to  reduce 
the  appropralion  for  coast  survey  from  50  to  §20,000. 


Mr.  Burnell  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  reduction. 
Messrs.  Aycrigg,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  and  Mallory,  follow- 
ed in  favor  of  the  motion. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  amendment 
as  modified  was  agreed  to,  by  82  yeas,  noes  not  count- 
ed. 

Mr.  Gwin  then  moved  that  the  entire  clause  bo 
struck  out.  The  vote  stood,  ayes  79  noes  64. 

Mr.  McKcon  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  (under  the 
title  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations)  by  striking 
out  the  appropriation  for  the  salaries  of  ministers  to 
Prussia,  Austria,  Spain  and  Brazil.  Rejected.  Mr. 
McK.  further  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking 
out  the  following  item:  “For  salaries  of  the  charges  i 
des  affairs  to  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  j 
Belgium,  Chili,  Peru,  Venezuela,  New  Grenada, 
Texas,  Naples,  and  Sardinia,  §27,000.”  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  ad- 
ding thereto  the  following  item:  “For  the  pay  of  a 

commercial  agent  to  Europe,  §5,000.”  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  the  house. 

On  the  call  of  Mr.  Wise,  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
concurring  in  the  amendment  striking  out  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  coast  survey,  were  taken  and 
appeared  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  LandaffW.  Andrews,  Sherlock  .T. 
Andrews,  Arnold,  Arringlon,  Atherton,  Aycrigg,  Bab- 
cocit,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Black,  Boardman,  Botls,  Boyd, 
Brewster,  Bronson,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown, 
Charles  Brown,  Burke,  William  Butler,  William  O.  But- 
ler, Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C-  Caldwell,  William 
B.  Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Casey, 
Chapman,  Chittenden,  Clifford,  James  Cooper,  Mark 
A.  Cooper,  Cowen,  Cravens,  Cross,  Garret  Davis.  R.  D. 
Davis,  Dean,  Deberry,  Doan,  Doig,  Eastman,  Egbert, 
Fessenden,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  A.  L. 
Foster,  Gamble,  Gentry,  Gerry,  Gilmer,  Goggin,  Win. 
O.  Goode,  Graham,  Green,  Gusline,  Gw  in,  Harris,  Plays, 
Houck,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hunter,  Jack,  Andrew  Ken- 
nedy, Lewis,  Littlefield,  A.  McClellan,  McKay,  Mar- 
chand,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Max- 
well, Maynard,  Medill,  Meriwether,  Mitchell,  Moore, 
Morgan,  Morris,  Newhard,  Osborne,  Owsley,  Patridge, 
Payne,  Plumer,  Ramsey,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Rey- 
nolds, Riggs,  Rogers,  William  Russell,  Shaw,  Shepperd, 
Shields,  Slade,  Snyder,  Sellers,  Sprigg,  Steenrod,  Stoke- 
ly,  Stratton,  Alexander  If.  H.  Stuart,  John  T.  Stuart, 
John  B.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Triplett,  Trotti, 
Turney,  Ward,  Watterson,  Weller,  Westbrook,  Joseph 
L.  White,  Christopher  H.  Williams,  Yorke — 119. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Baker,  Barton,  Birds- 
eye, Blair,  Borden,  Bowne,  Briggs,  Burnell,  Calhoun, 
John  Campbell,  Cary,  Childs,  Juhn  C.  Clark,  Staley  N 
Clark.  Clinton,  Coles,  Cranston,  Cushing,  Daniel,  Daw- 
son, Everett,  Ferris,  Fillmore,  Fornance,  Gates,  Gid- 
dings,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Gordon,  Granger,  Hastings, 
Henry,  Howard,  Hudson,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  James  Irvin,  Wm  W.  Irwin,  W.  C.  John- 
son, J.  W.  Jones,  I.  D.  Jones,  Keini,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
King,  Linn,  Lowell,  Robert  McClellan,  McKennan. 
McKeon,  Alfred  Marshall,  Miller,  Morrow,  Parmenter, 
Pendleton,  Benjamin  Randall,  Alexander  Randall,  Ridg- 
way,  Rodney,  Roosevelt.  James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall, 
Sanford,  Truman  Smith,  Stanly,  Summers,  Sumter, 
Taliaferro,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Toland, 
Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Buren,  Wallace,  Warren, 
Washington,  T.  W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams, 
Winthrop,  Wise,  Wood,  Aug.  Young,  John  Young — 84. 

So  the  house  concurred  with  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  in  its  amendment 
striking  out  this  item  of  appropriation. 

The  bill  having  been  ordered  to  a third  reading, 
[now],  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Irwin,  on  leave  given,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  directed  to  cause  to  be  communicated,  as 
soon  as  convenient,  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
the  report  by  captain  George  W.  Hughes,  of  the 
United  States  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  of 
his  late  reconnoissance  and  survey  of  the  Ohio  river. 

Mr.  Merriwelher  offered  the  following,  which  af- 
ter some  debate  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  on  the  coast 
survey  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  dispensing  with 
the  topographical  survey  of  the  same;  of  limiling  the 
number  of  persons,  including  the  superintendents 
and  assistants,  engaged  therein,  and  of  employing 
officers  of  the  navy  in  the  same. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Friday.,  Dec.  23  The  house  devoted  the  day  to 
the  consideration  of  bills  for  the  benefit  of  private 
claimants,  passed  over  thirty  thereof,  and  adjourned 
to  meet  again  on  Tuesday  next. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  Wise  presented  resolu- 
tions recently  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
instructing  the  senators,  and  requesting  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  state  to  vote  for  the  bill  to  remit 
gen.  Jackson’s  fine. 


The  resolution's  were  referred  to  the  committee  o 
the  whole,  to  whom  the  bill  in  question  was  refer’ 
red  at  the  last  session. 

The  speaker  announced  the  order  ot  the  day  to  be 
the  bill  for  repealing  the  uniform  bankrupt  act;  and 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose,  and 
made  an  earnest  speech  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
act  m operation. 

Mr.  Dawson,  (of  Ga.)  next  addressed  the  house 
also  against  the  repeal. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Cashing,  who,  after  some 
remarks  against  the  repeal  of  the  bill,  branched  off 
into  a speech  on  political  matters,  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  particular. 

Mr.  Thompson,  (of  Indiana),  rose  to  reply,  but  gave 
way  for  the  reception  of  resolutions  and  executive 
documenls. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  communicated 
to  both  houses,  his  approval  of  the  general  appropri- 
tion  bill.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday.  Dec.  28.  Mr.  Brownson  presented  a 
petition  for  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  bankrupt 
law,  and  Mr.  Arnold  presented  a memorial  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  praying  that  the  law  may  not 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.  introduced  a bill  to  prohibit 
the  allowance  of  extra  -compensation  to  officers  of 
the  general  government,  which  was  read  twice  5Trd — - — 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Mo.  presented  the  petition  of  H. 

M.  Smith,  of  that  state,  asking  that  a permanent 
agent  may  be  appointed  for  the  purchase  of  water- 
rotted  hemp  in  Platte  county,  xYlissouri. 

Mr.  Toland  presented  a memorial  from  Philadel- 
phia asking  for  the  warehousing  system. 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler  King,  on  leave  given,  offered 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That,  a select  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of 
aiding  individuals  or  companies  in  the  establishment 
of  lines  of  steam  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  mail  between  some  of  our  principal 
northern  and  southern  ports,  to  foreign  ports,  on  the 
lakes,  and  the  Mississippi  river;  said  vessels  to  be 
constructed  under  the  direction  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, as  war  steamers,  and  ail  times  times  subject 
to  its  control,  under  such  stipulations  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law.  Also,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  employing  armed  steamers  in  the  revenue  service, 
and  uniting  it  to  the  navy;  and  using  iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  said  vessels,  and  report  by  bill  or  other- 
wise. Adopted. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  in  relation 
to  French  spoliations  on  the  American  commerce, 
prior  to  1800. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and 
were — yeas  88,  nays  99.  So  the  motion  did  not  pre- 
vail. 

The  bill  to  repeal  Hie  bankrupt  law  was  then  up. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  entitled  to  the  floor,  re- 
plied to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cushing,  submitted  yes- 
terday. lie  said  that  within  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  they  had  seen  the  influence  of  'the  government 
held  up  as  it  were,  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  did  not  only  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  speaking  but  the  thinking  of  the  ad- 
ministration; for  that  gentleman  had  proclaimed, 
serni-officialiy,  certain  doings  which  took  place  in 
the  cabinet;  and  this  information,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  have  come  only  from  the  secretary  of 
state  and  the  president  of  the  United,  States.  In  re- 
lation to  overtures  having  been  made  by  the  whig 
leaders  to  the  president,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a na- 
tional bank  if  the  executive  would  retain  his  cabinet 
officers,  lie  denied  the  allegation,  toto  ccclo,  and  asked 
for  the  names  of  those  who  were  said  to  have  made 
the  proposal.  He  had  heard  it  from  good  authority, 
that  the  proposition  to  postpone  the  bank  bill  came 
from  the  president  himself,  and  not  from  whig  lead- 
ers. He  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  made 
in  1834,  on  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  subject  of  executive 
patronage,  contrasting  it  with  that  gentleman’s  pre- 
sent political  proceedings. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  the  previous  question.  The 
motion  was  not  seconded. 

Mr  Kennedy  of  Indiana,  delivered  some  general  re- 
marks in  relation  to  politics  in  all  their  relations — 
declaring  himself  radical  to  the  root,  and  advocating 
a national  convention  to  nominate  a candidate  lor 
the  presidency.  He  said  that  he  intended  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law.  if  one  could  be 
framed  including  banking  corporations,  arid  striking 
out  the  retroactive  clause,  he  would  prefer  it;  but  he 
would  vote  for  the  repeal,  because  he  conceived  that 
the  American  people  had  condemned  the  law. 

Mr.  Wise  obtained  the  floor,  but  gave  way  to  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 
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Acknowledgement.  Whoever  warns  to  see  a prompt 
and  efficient  (ire  department  neatly  operating,  let  him 
come  to  Baltimore  and  spend  a Christinas  eve.  Four 
several  fires  occurred  in  tins  city  between  8 o’clock  on 
Saturday  evening  and  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  last, 
at  each  of  which  the  powers  of  the  firemen  were  con- 
spicuous. The  first  one  originated  in  the  third  story  of 
a chair  maker’s  factory,  adjoining  the  office  in  which 
our  paper  is  published.  Being  at  the  time  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  spot,  we  are  indebted  particularly  to  four 
or  five  friendly  printers  for  their  efficient  measures  of 
precaution,  which  prevented  the  office  from  at  least  be- 
ing thrown  into  pi — and  no  less  indebted  to  the  fire 
companies,  for  not  only  preserving  the  office  from  the 
flames,  but  also  for  their  care  in  not  unnecessarily  dis- 
commuding  the  interior.  Their  hose  were  taken  up  our 
stairs  into  apartments  in  our  third,  fourth  and  fifth  sto- 
ries, and  operated  from  thence,  for  hours  upon  the  house 
on  fire — and  yet  not  a type  was  displaced,  nor  a sheet 
of  the  many  volumes  of  Register,  that  were  in  the  apart- 
ments, seriously  injured.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  First 
Baltimore  hose  company,  for  their  unremitted  exertions; 
not  forgetting  the  Mechanical; — she  gave  us  volumes  of 
water. 

Bank  items.  The  Duchess  County  bank,  of  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.  is  the  first  to  give  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion .to  anrjte  ro  the  legislature  Tor  a reduction  of  capital. 
'They  gohown  from  ©600,000  to  ©300,000.  Other  east- 
ern banks  are  expected  to  follow  the  example. 

The  Huntsville  Advocate  of  Wednesday  says,  “The 
Decatur  bank,  we  understand,  has  ceased  the  partial 
redemption  of  its  notes  in  specie.  It  no,v  pays  nothing 
on  them.” 

The  bankrupt  bill.  The  bill  to  repeal  the  bank- 
rupt act  is  under  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives— 
or  rather,  that  being  the  order  of  the  day.  things  in  ge- 
neral and  the  movements  and  views  of  political  parties 
in  particular,  are  debated  by  the  one  hour  rule.  Mr. 
Cushing,  on  Tuesday,  led  off  from  the  subject  under 
debate  into  a vindication  of  President  Tyler’s  adminis- 
tration; he  was  replied  toon  Wednesday  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, ol  Indiana.  Mr.  Everett  made  an  attempt  to  get 
the  house  back  to  the  question,  but  unavailing.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, of  la.  next  spoke.  On  Thursday,- Mr.  Wise  entered 
the  political  arena,  and  when  the  bankrupt  bill  w ill  itself 
again  be  heard  of  is  now  quite  uncertain-  There  seems 
to  be  little  difference  what  the  subject  before  the  house 
is,  whenever  a political  debate  is  determined  upon;  at  it 
they  are  dragged,  no  rules  being  found  imperative 
enough  to  restrain  the  talkers. 


The  Boundary  Line  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  from  the  Monument  of  the  St.  Croix  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  thus  estimated  by  captain 
Talcott  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  in  his  re- 
port to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Maine  (line  as  awarded  by  the  king  of  IIol 
land) 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Michigan 

Territory  west  of  Lake  Superior 


460  miles. 
40  “ 


90 

420 

30 

200 

740 

1.150 


a considerable  amount  of  money  with  them;  for  there 
has  been  of  late  years  a marked  and  growing  increase 
in  the  respectability  of  the  emigrating  classes.  Great 
numbers  of  the  small  farmers  and  land  owners  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  are  now 
annually  seeking  comfort  and  independence  in  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  west. 

Judge  (Abraham)  Seriver,  who  for  forty  years  has 
indefatigably  fulfiled  the  duties  of  Advocate  Judge  of 
the  upper  judicial  district  of  Maryland,  has  resigned 
that  office  from  the  1st  January  ensuing. 

Kisii-ke-kosh.  The  Burlington  Hawk  Ej’e  says  that 
ibis  interesting  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with  some 
others  of  his  tribe,  have  been  taken  to  England  on  a 
speculating  expedition. 

Lardoil.  The  Burlington  (Iowa'  Gazette,  says  the 
manufacture  of  lard  oil  is  extensively  carried  on  in  that 
place,  by  Farnum  & Rennedy.  who  furnish  a superior 
article,  made  different  from  she  French  and  English  pro- 
cess, or  that  formerly  pursued  in  Cincinnati.  This  oil 
will  stand  the  cold  until  it  reaches  7 degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  or  25  degrees  above  zero.  The  lard  from 
tnast  or  distillery  hogs  will  yield  from  70  to  80  per  cent, 
of  oil;  that  from  corn-fed  hogs  about  50  percent.  Near- 
ly all  the  light  pork  cut  up  in  that  quarter,  except  the 
hams  and  shoulders,  is  now  manufactured  into  oil. 

Legal  Decision.  The  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  chief  Justice  Taney  and  Judge  Heath  on  the 
bench,  have  decided  that  the  Insolvent  Laws  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  have  been  entirely  repealed  and  annulled 
by  the  passage  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  that  a discharge 
under  them,  granted  under  applications  made  since  the; 
bankrupt  law  went  into  effect,  will  not  avail  to  exempt 
the  person  of  a defendant  in  whose  favor  it  has  been 
granted  from  arrest  upon  a capias  ad  satisfaciendum  issued  j 
out  of  the  circuit  court. 

Missouri.  It  is  stated  that  this  state  has  increased  in  I 
population  of  late,  more  rapidly  that  any  other  section 
of  the  union.  Platte  county,  in  particular,  exhibits  a 
wonderful  progress.  The  Indian  title  has  been  extin- 
guished only  five  years,  and  now,  with  the  exception  of 
the  county  in  which  St.  Louis  is  situated,  Platte  is  the 
most  densely  settled  in  Missouri. 

Mesmerism.  The  efficacy  of  this  agent  in  important 
surgical  operations  has  at  last  been  tested  in  a case  of 
amputation  of  the  leg,  performed  last  Saturday  week  by  j 
Mr.  Ward,  surgeon,  Ollerton,  near  Workshop,  and  with 
the  most  successful  result.  The  patient,  a man,  had 
previously  been  mesmerized  by  a gentleman  from  York, 
of  high  standing  in  the  legal  profession,  whose  humanity 
on  this  occasion  entities  him  to  the  highest  credit,  and  he 
succeeded  in  rendering  him  perfectly  insensible  to  the 
pain  of  perhaps  one  of  the  severest  operations  to  which 
mankind  can  be  subjected.  On  being  questioned  after- 
wards, he  stated  that  all  the  sensation  he  had  was  an  in- 
distinct recollection  of  having  heard  a crash,  but  he  had 
felt  no  pain  or  inconvenience.  He  was  mesmerized  and 
kept  in  a state  of  somnolence  during  the  night;  when 
roused  next  morning  he  seemed  quite  refreshed,  and  go-  I 
ing  on  very  well.  At  the  first  dressing  he  was  again  | 
mesmerized,  and  was  perfectly  ui. conscious  during  the 
course  of  it,  and,  by  the  last  accounts,  was  going  on  ve-' 
ry  favorably.  The  case  hits  naturally  excited  great  in- 
terest in  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  has  opened  up 
quite  a new  era  in  the  medical  profession. 

[. Sl&Jield  Iris,  Oct.  29. 


Total  length  of  boundary  line  3,130 

Cotton.  The  Cincinnati  Republican  of  a late  day 
sayS.  “Our  landing  this  morning  presented  quite  a sou- 
thern appearance,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  three  or  four 
hundred  bales  of  cotton,  by  the  Monongahela,  destined 
fur  Pittsburg,  reshipped  here,  and  we  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  our  having  seen  so  large  a lot  of  this  staple  piled 
on  our  wharf  at  any  onetime.  We  suppose  we  may  set 
down  Lhe  cause  of  this  migration  of  cotton  to  the  north- 
ward to  the  tariff.” 


Coal.  An  English  paper  says  it  has  been  calculated 
that  ihe  available  coal  beds  in  Lancashire  amount,  in 
weight  to  the  enormous  sum  of  8,400,000,000  ions;  the 
totaf  annual  consumption  of  this  coal,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, amounts  to  3,400,120  tons.  Hence  it  is  inferred 
that  the  coal  fields  of  Lancashire,  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption,  will  last  2,470  years. 

Col  Joseph  Cilley,  of  Nottingham,  the  whig  candi- 
date for  governor  in  New  Hampshire,  fought,  during  the 
last  waiv  at  Lundy’s  Lane— while  his  Van.  Buren  com- 
petitor was  busy  drumming  up  delegates  to  attend  the 
Hartford  convention.  Yet  one  is  called  a democrat,  the 
other  “a  British  whig.”  [Boston  Allas. 


Eggs.  The  quantity  of  eggs  used  in  France  exceeds, 
ivs  one  of  the  journals,  7,250,000,000,  uf  which  enor- 
ious  number  Paris  absorbs  120,000,000. 

[Exchange  paper. 


Engineer  major  T.  S.  Brown,  late  of  the  United  States 
corps  of  engineers,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  New  York  and  Erie  rail  road. 

Immigration  from  Europe.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial returns  of  the  New  York  custom  lions.-,  it  appears 
tint  during  the  year,  up  to  the  15i!i  ol  December,  there 
arrived  allhat  port  51.800  inTim,iaut  . mid  that  9,521 
jiQvi  returned  to  Europe:  It  is  probable  that  a;  least 
150  000  immigrants  have  during  the  year  landed  on  our 
shores  at  this  and  other  seaports,  and  by  ihe  way  of 
Canada,  A groat  number  of  those  persons  htrve  brought 


Paixhan  Guns.  Oae  hundred  of  these  guns,  manu- 
factured in  Pittsburgh,  have  been  tested  and  found  good. 
They  were  duuble  charged  with  powder  and  shot. — 
Usually  in  such  tesls,  the  slow  match  is  used  in  the  dis- 
charge, ihe  operator  retiring  to  avoid  accident.  In  this 
case,  the  confidence  of  tlie  workmen  was  such,  that  they 
stood  their  ground  and  touched  off  the  pieces.  The  grain, 
of  the  metal  is  close,  and  it  is  formed  principally  of  a 
mixture  of  Juniata  and  Hanging  Rock  pig. 

Presidential.  A meeting  of  the  democratic  mem- 
bers ot  file  legislature  ol  Missouri  was  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  opinion  of  that  state,  on  the 
presidential  question.  It  is  said  to  be  doubtful  whether 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  Col.  Johnson  are  most 
numerous  in  the  legislature. 

Potatoes.  Who  knows  but  that  our  western  people 
maybe  shipping  potatoes  to  Ireland,  soon,  as  well  as 
pork  and  lard  to  England.  The  Lacon,  III.  Gazette 
states,  that  over  50,000  bushels  of  potatoes  were  raised 
this  Reason,  in  an  area  ol  four  miles  square,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Putnam  county.  Twenty  boats  were  built 
and  loaded  at  Hennepin,  besides  numbers  between  La- 
con  and  Peru,  all  off  for  a southern  market.  It  is  fear- 
ed they  have  been  ice  bound,  and  if  so,  all  their  potatoes 
are  probably  frozen. 

Steam  Boat  Items.  The  steamer  Valley  Forge  is 
sunk  at  the  Grave  Yard,  in  the  Mississippi.  She 
struck  a log  which  stripped  off  20  teet  of  her  bottom,  so 
that  she  sunk  immediately.  She  was  bound  from  New 
Orleans  to  St.  Louis,  and  was  laden  down  to  the  guards 
with  Turk’s  Island  salt,  which  will  be,  of  course,  a total 
loss,  and  prove  a serious  disappointment  to  the  pork 
packers  at  St.  Louis  and  above,  who  are  in  great  want, 
and  waiting  fur,'  the  article.  She  was  the  first  iron  steam 
boat  on  file  western  rivers,  and  was  built  at  Pittsburgh 
i-i  1839  by  way  of  experiment,  and  at  the  expense  of  $60,. 
000,  and  was  23.)  tons  burthen.  She  was  owned  at 
Pittsburgh. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  announce  the  loss  of  the  Loyal 
Hanna,  a little,  well  known  stern  wheel  boat.  She  was 


stove  in  by  the  ice  on  the  Mississippi.  She  was  built  a 
Pittsburgh  iu  1836,  at  an  expense  of  $14,000,  and  mea- 
sured 75  tons. 

Steamer  Britannia.  The  Boston  Transcript  speaks 
in  warm  terms  of  commendation  of  the  Britannia  steam 
ship,  which  has  crossed  the  stormy  Atlantic  twenty- 
seven  times  in  thirty-two  months,  with  perfect  safety, 
particularly  encountering  terrific  gales  in  January,  1841, 
and  December,  1842.  During  the  last  voyage  the  gales 
were  constant  and  severe.  “Several  of  the  hands  were 
wounded  and  disabled.  One  had  several  ribs  badly 
broken;  another  received  various,  if  not  fatal  injuries,  by 
being  thrown 'down  by  the  violence  of  the  sea-.  Captain 
Hewitt  was  constantly  at  his  post  and  exerting  himself 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  in  the  management  of  the 
ship  during  the  whole  time,  and  it  is  to  his  untiring  ener- 
gy, on  all  occasions,  that  the  ship  has  been  brought  safe- 
ly through  so  many  dangers.  At  one  time,  on  this  last 
voyage,  while  on  the  upper  deck,  in  the  worst  of  the 
storm,  a sea  struck  her,  and  Capt.  Hewitt  was  washed 
overboard,  but  by  a most  singular  circumstance,  he 
caught  a guy  rope  as  lie  went  over  the  taffrail,  and  thus 
most  miraculously  saved  himself  from  an  ocean  grave.”  w 

Specie.  The  steamer  Britannia  arrived  at  Boston, 
brought  ©450,000  from  Liverpool  in  specie.  Bills  on 
London  are  down  to  105j.  Considerable  amounts  of 
specie  may  be  expected  from  Europe  if  the  present  rate 
of  exchange  continues. 

S.  America.  The  ship  Orpheus,  Captain  Hill,  has  ar- 
rived from  Valparaiso,  bringing  advices  to  the  14ih  Octo- 
ber, (five  weeks  later.)  To  Mr.  Tyler,  a passenger,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  following;  The  news  from  Peru  is 
important.  Hercellis,  a young  genera!  who  was  banish- 
ed some  time  since  from  Peril,  had  secretly  returned  with 
about  300 men,  and  in  a battle  with  the  General  Torrieo, 
who  had  a much  larger  force,  obtained  a complete  vic- 
tory, destroying  a great  number  of  the  enemy.  He  has 
possession,  now,  of  all  the  northern  provinces  in  Peru, 
with  a large  force  under  his  command,  which  is  increas- 
ing daily.  Peru  was  never  in  so  unsettled  a state  as  it 
now  is,  and  there  are  no  prospects  of  peace  for  some 
time. 

Chili  is  in  a prosperous  condition;  there  is  no  republic 
in  South  America  so  well  governed;  the  people  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  constitution  and  inclined  to  agri- 
culture. 

Bolivia  is  at  present  quiet,  though  temporarily. 

Trade  with  China.  It  is  stated  in  the  English  pa- 
pers, that  several  ships  had  already  sailed,  or -were 
about  to  sail  from  England  to  China,  in  consequence  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Four  ships  were 
named,  of  ail  aggregate  tonnage  of  near  1,800  tons,  as 
about  to  sail  in  the  course  of  the  week.  Is  not  this  sub- 
ject deserving  the  attention  of  our  government?  If  the 
Chinese  war  is  finally  ended,  and  her  ports  or  even  one 
port  are  to  open  to  the  English  vessels,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  that  the  earliest  steps  should  be  taken  to 
secure  to  our  own  merchants  an  equal  participation  in 
the  trade. 

Texas.  We  learn  from  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  that, 
on  the  18th  instant,  information  w as  received  in  that  city 
from  Texas,  stating  that  the  divisions  in  the  army  of  the 
west  had  at  last  ended  in  an  open  rupture.  About  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-five  men  had  withdrawn  from  the 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Somerville,  had 
elected  William  G.  Cooke,  colonel,  and  G.  I.  Howard 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  un- 
der the  new  organization,  for  Mexico.  General  Somer- 
ville, it  will  be  remembered,  was  appointed  by  president 
Houston,  and  the  army  becoming  impatient  at  his  delays, 
left  his  command.  His  whole  force  before  the  division, 
according  to  lhe  latest  accounts,  consisted  ol  about  one 
thousand  men . Colonel  Cooke  and  lieutenant  colonel 
Howard  were  both  attached  to  the  Santa  he  Expedi- 
tion. 

The  Last  of  the  Crew- of  Paul  Jones.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Gardiner  (Me.)  Ledger  that  there  is  now  living  in 
the  town  of  Livermore,  in  that  state,  Thomas  Chase, 
one  of  the  seamen  who  were  with  Paul  Jones  on  board 
the  famous  Bon  Homme  Richard,  when  engaged  with 
two  British  ships  of  -war.  This  veteran  sailor  is  now  of 
the  age  of  86 — apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  The  only  organ  of  sense  which  appears  to  he 
much  impaired,  is  that  of  hearing.  The  tympanum  of 
his  ear  having  been  injured  by  the  concussion  caused 
by  the  guns,  he  having  extended  his  head  through  a port 
hole  during  the  firing.  Mr.  Chase  is  a native  ot  Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard,  and  has  lived  in  Livermore  fifty-two 
years.  It  is  gratifying  to  stale  that  he  is  surrounded  by 
his  children  and  grand-children,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a pension  from  the  government. 

The  court  of  enquiry,  in  t lie  case  of  the  mutiny  on 
hoard  the  U.  S.  brig  Corners,  comr.  Mackenzie,  met  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  28th  inst.,  on  board  the  North  Ca- 
rolina, in  N.  York  harbor.  They  conduct  their  exami- 
nation in  public.  After  organizing  and  making  some 
preliminary  arrangements,  the  court  adjourned  to  meet 
again  next  day,  when  commandant  Mackenzie’s  offi- 
cial report  was  laid  before  the  court,  and  the  reading 
was  commenced. 

Vertical  paddle  wheels.  The  secretary  of  the  navy 
has  issued  an  order  through  G.  L.  Thompson,  engineer 
in  chief  of  tTiat  department,  for  the  construction  of  the 
vertical  paddle  wheels,  invented  by  A.  Ralston  Chase, 
of  Cincinnati.  The  work  is  ordered  to  be  done  at  Bal- 
timore, by  Wells  & Miller,  under  the  superintendence 
of  ihe  inventor. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  t villi  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

John  F.  Wray,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys, 
for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Pontotoc, 
in  the  slate  of  Mississippi,  idee  Solomon  Clark,  de- 
ceased. 

CONGRESSMAN.  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  a 
member  of  congress  from  the  seventeenth  congress- 
ional district  of  Virginia,  has  addressed  a letter  to 
his  constituents  in  which  he  declines  being  a candi- 
date for  re-election. 

THE  NAVY. 

African  Squadron.  The  president  of  the  senate 
laid  before  that  body  on  the  30th  December  a mes- 
sage from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  made 
in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
14th  inst.,  in  relation  to  information  connected  with 
the  African  squadron,  and  the  entire  expense  of  the 
naval  establishment  for  1843.  The  statement  shows 
the  number  and  class  of  vessels  to  be  employed  in 
the  squadron,  with  the  cost  of  repairs,  the  number  of 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  the  probable  amount 
of  expense,  &c. 

The  secretary  estimates  as  follows:  Two  sloops  of 
the  first  class  and  four  brigs  or  schooners,  the  cost 
of  which  is  §424,242;  amount  of  repairs,  wear  and 
tear,  $49,000;  number  of  officers  to  be  employed,  82; 
number  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  626; 
annual  expenses  under  all  the  heads  of  expenditure, 
except  wear  and  tear,  §241,182;  number  of  guns  es- 
timated for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  946;  total  estimated  expense  of  the  naval  es- 
tablishment for  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  §6,983,245.  The  armament  of  a sloop  of  war 
of  the  first  class  is  as  follows:  2 eight-inch  Paixhan 
guns,  20  thirty-two  pounder  medium  guns,  80  mus- 
kets, 80  pistols,  150  cutlasses,  110  hoarding-pikes — 
The  armament  of  a schooner  is  as  follows:  10  thirty- 
two  pound  carronades,  40  muskets,  40  pistols,  60 
boarding-pikes,  and  80  cutlasses. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  Lieut.  Com.  Van 
Brunt,  anchored  off  the  naval  hospital,  Norfolk,  on 
the  3d  inst.  The  usual  salutes  were  exchanged  be- 
tween that  schooner  and  the  Pennsylvania,  Captain 
Zantzinger,  Com.  E.  P-  Kennedy. 

The  Sackett’s  Harbor  Democrat  says,  that  orders 
have  been  received  from  the  navy  department  by  the 
commandant  of  that  station  to  make  preparations  to 
receive  a quantity  of  naval  stores,  ordnance,  &c. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Poinsett,  left  New  York  the 
28th  Nov.,  stopped  a week  at  Norfolk,  one  day  at 
Charleston,  and  reached  Savannah  19th  Dec.,  from 
•whence  she  is  to  proceed  to  Tampa  Bay  on  a sur- 
veying expedition.  Wc  next  find  her  at  Jackson- 
ville, Florida,  on  the  28th — having  grounded  on  the 
bar  going  in,  but  got  off  without  damage. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Marion,  com.  Armstrong,  sailed 
from  St  Pierre,  Martinique,  on  the  16th  ult.  for  the 
leeward  islands.  Officers  and  crew  all  well. 

The  marines  are  coming  into  request  since  the 
affair  of  the  Somers.  A guard  of  this  corps  has 
Blen  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  brig  Boxer,  Bullus,  now  at 
Norfolk,  and  another  guard  to  the  brig  Bain- 
bridge,  about  to  sail  from  Boston  for  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Court.  We  learn  from  the  Chronicle,  that  a 
court  martial,  composed  of  officers  of  the  marine 
corps,  will  convene  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  liout.  Ro- 
bert Tansil,  upon  charges  preferred  against  him  by 
lieut.  J.  C.  McLaughlin,  commander  of  the  late 
Florida  expedition,  for  some  personal  offences,  grow- 
ing out  of  a quarrel  upon  the  coast  of  Africa. 

voi.xm— sia.  19. 


Naval  promotions.  Wc  learn  with  surprise  that 
the  nomination  of  commander  Wyman  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  the  death  of  Capt.  Gallagher, 
has  been  suspended  in  the  United  States  senate, 
through  the  influence  of  the  friends  of  Capt.  Clack, 
in  the  hope  of  getting  this  dismissed  officer  rein- 
stated. Capt.  Clack  has  been  twice  dismissed  from 
the  service;  he  is  now  out  of  it  on  the  righteous  ver- 
dict of  a court  martial;  and  to  have  the  nomination 
of  a meritorious  officer,  like  Commander  Wyman, 
suspended  on  the  question  of  his  restoration,  is  an 
insult  to  the  claims  of  individual  merit,  and  a flag- 
rant disregard  of  the  honor  and  efficiency  of  the 
service.  [Phila.  North  Jhner. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  By  the  statement  of  the  Register  of 
the  treasury  department,  it  appears  that  imports  this 
year  have  fallen  off.  In  the  three  years  past  they 
have  been  as  follows: 

1840,  imports  §107,141,519 

1841  do.  - 127,946,177 

1842  do.  99,357,325 


The  exports  of  this  year  have  been: 
Of  foreign  goods,  §11,552,831 

Of  domestic  produce,  92,559,083 


Deduct  imports, 


104,117,969 

99,357,325 


4,760,634 

Thus  the  difference  between  our  exports  and  im- 
ports is  in  favor  of  the  country  over  four  and  a half 
millions. 

The  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury: 

statement 

Exhibiting  a view  of  the  imports  quarter  yearly,  du- 
ring the  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1341  and  1842. 


Periods, 


Value  of  imports. 


Quart.  Year.  Free  of  duty.  Paying  duty.  Total. 


Fourth 

1830 

$14,316,875 

$13,436,137 

§27,753,012 

First 

1S40 

16,270,557 

12,663,745 

28,934,302 

Second 

1840 

12,053,141 

10,184,039 

22,237,180 

Third 

1840 

14,555,631 

13,661,394 

28,217,025 

1840 

57,196,204 

49,945,315 

107,141,519 

Fourth 

1840 

11,637,880 

11,042,450 

22,700,330 

First 

1841 

18,617.299 

17.626,102 

36,243,401 

Second 

1841 

17,104,123 

14,380,295 

31,484,418 

Third 

1841 

18,640,429 

18,877,599 

37,518,028 

1841 

66,019,731 

61,926,446 

127,946,177 

Fourth 

1841 

8,533,943 

14,582,432 

23,116,375 

First 

1842 

8,506,002 

24.425,953 

32,931,955 

Second 

1842 

8,191,214 

17,919.887 

26.111,101 

Third 

1842 

4,725,537 

12,472,361 

17,197,898 

1342 

29,956  696 

69,400,633 

99,357,329 

Note 

—The 

third  quarter  of  1842  is  partly  on  es- 

timate. 

Treasury  department,  ) 

Register’s  office,  Dec.  13, 1642.  j 

T.  L.  SMITH,  Register. 


A STATEMENT 

Exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  Sept.  1842. 
Imports — Value  of  merchandise  free  of 

duty,  §29,956,606 

V alue  of  merchandise  paying 

duty,  69,400,633 


Exports — Of  foreign  merchandise,  viz: 
Value  free  of  duty  §6.733,117 
Value  paying  duty  4,825,764 

Of  domestic  produce 


§00,357,329 


§11,558,831 
92, 559, OSS 


§104,117,969 

Note. — The  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 
quarter  ending  30th  Sept,  is  partly  on  estimate. 

Treasury  department,  ) 

Register’s  office,  Dec.  13,  1842.  j 

T.  L.  SMITH,  Register. 


RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA  AND  HAIWA1- 
AN.  In  the  house  of  representatives  on  December 
31st,  the  speaker  laid  before  that  body  the  following 
message  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  States: 

I communicate  herewith  to  congress  copies  of  a 
correspondence,  which  has.  recently  taken  place  be- 
tween certain  agents  of  the  government  of  the  Haiw- 
aian,  or  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  condition  of  those  Islands  has  excited  a good 
deal  of  interest,  which  is  increasing  by  every  suc- 
cessive proof  that  their  inhabitants  are  making  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
competent  to  maintain  regular  and  orderly  civil  go- 
vernment. They  lie  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  much  nearer 
to  this  continent  than  the  other,  and  have  become  an 
important  place  for  the  refitment  and  provisioning  of 
American  and  European  vessels. 

Owing  to  their  locality ,jind  to  the  course  of  the 
winds  which  prevail  in  this  quarter  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  the  stopping  place  for  almost 
all  vessels  passing  from' continent  to  continent  across 
the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are  especially  resorted  to 
by  great  numbers  of  vessels  of  the  United  States 
which  are  engaged  in  the  whole  fishery  in  those  seas. 
The  number  of  vessels  of  all  sorts  and  the  amount  of 
property  owned  by  citizens  of  the  U.  States  which  are 
found  in  those  Islands  in  the  course  of  a year,  are 
stated,  probably  with  sufficient  accuracy,  in  the  letter 
of  the  agents. 

Just  emerging  from  a state  of  barbarism,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Islands  is  as  yet  feeble;  but  its  dis- 
positions appear  to  be  just  and  pacific,  and  it  seem3 
anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  its  people  by  the 
introduction  of  knowledge,  of  religious  and  moral 
institutions,  means  of  education,  and  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life. 

It  cannot  but  be  in  conformity  with  the  interest 
and  the  wishes  of  the  government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  this  community,  thus  existing 
in  the  midst  of  a vast  expanse  of  ocean,  should  be 
respected,  and  all  its  rights  strictly  and  conscien- 
tiously regarded.  And  this  must  also  be  the  true  in- 
terest of  ail  other  commercial  states.  Far  remote 
from  the  dominions  of  European  powers,  its  growth 
and  prosperity  as  an  independent  state  may  yet  be  in 
a high  degree  useful  to  all,  whose  trade  is  extended 
to  those  regions;  while  its  nearer  approach  to  this 
continent,  and  the  intercourse  which  American  ves- 
sels have  with  it — such  vesselsconstituting  five-sixths 
of  all  which  annually  visit  it— could  not  but  create 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stales  at 
any  attempt,  by  another  power,  should  such  at- 
tempt be  threatened  or  feared,  to  take  possession  of 
the  Islands,  colonize  them,  and  subvert  the  native 
government.  Considering,  therefore,  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  possess  so  very  large  a share  of  the  in- 
tercourse with  those  Islands,  it  is  deemed  not  unfit 
to  make  the  declaration,  that  their  government  seeks 
nevertheless,  no  peculiar  advantages,  no  exclusive 
control  over  the  Haiwaian  government,  but  is  con- 
tent with  its  independent  existence,  and  anxiously 
wishes  for  its  security  and  prosperity.  Its  forbear- 
ance in  this  respect,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
very  large  intercourse  of  their  citizens  with  the  Is- 
lands, would  justify  this  government,  should  events 
hereafter  arise  to  require  it,  in  making  a decided  re- 
monstrance against  the  adoption  of  an  opposite  policy 
by  any  other  power.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
recommend  to  congress  to  provide  for  a moderate 
allowance  to  be  made  out  of  the  treasury  to  the  con- 
sul residing  there,  that,  in  a government  so  new  and 
a country  so  remote,  American  citizens  may  have 
respectable  authority  to  which  to  apply  for  redress 
in  case  of  injury  to  their  persons  and  property; 
and  to  whom  the  government  of  the  country  may  also 
make  lcnow'n  any  acts  committed  by  American  citi- 
zens of  which  it  may  think  it  has  a right  to  complain. 

Events  of  considerable  importance  have  recently 
transpired  in  China.  The  military  operations  carried 
on  against  that  empire  by  the  English  government 
have  been  terminated  by  a treaty,  according  to  the 
terms  of  which  four  important  ports,  hitherto  shut 
against  foreign  commerce,  are  to  be  open  to  British 
merchants,  viz:  Amoy,  Foo-choo-foo,  Ningpo,  and 
Chinghai.  It  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  the  United  States,  whose  inter- 
course with  China  at  the  single  port  of  Canton  has  al- 
ready become  so  considerable,  to  ascertain  whether 
these  other  ports,  now  open  to  British  commerce,  are 
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to  remain  shut,  nevertheless,  against  the  commerce  i 
of  the  United  States.  The  t • Gy  between  Hu?  Chi- 
nese government  and  the  British  commissioner  pro- 
vides neither  for  the  admission  nor  the  exclusion  of 
the  ships  of  other  nations.  It  would  seem,  therefore 
that  it  remains  with  every  other  nation,  having  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China,  to  seek  to  make  pro- 
per arrangements  for  itself  with  the  government  of 
that  empire  in  this  respect: 

The  importations  into  the  United  States  from  Chi- 
na are  known  to  be  large,  having  amounted  in  some 
years,  as  will  be.  seen  by  the  annexed  tables,  to  nine 
millions  of  dollars.  The  exports,  too,  from  the  U. 
States  to  China,  constitute  an  interesting  and  grow- 
ing part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  appears 
that  in  the  year  1841,  in  the  direct  trade  between  the 
two  countries,  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  U. 
States  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  in  domestic  produce,  and  four  hundred 
and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  foreign  merchan- 
dise. But  the  whole  amount  of  American  produce 
which  finally  reaches  China,  and  is  there  consumed,  is 
not  comprised  in  these  tables,  which  show  only  the 
direet  trade.  Many  vessels,  with  American  products 
on  board,  sail  with  a primary  destination  to  other 
countries,  but  ultimately  dispose  of  more  or  less  of 
their  cargoes  in  the  port  of  Canton. 

The  peculiarities!  of  the  Chinese  government  and 
the  Chinese  character  are  well  known.  An  empire, 
supposed  to  certain  three  hundred  millions  of  sub- 
•jecls,  fertile  in  various  rich  products  of  the  earth, 
not  without  the  knowledge  of  letters  and  of  many 
arts,  and  with  large  and  expensive  accommodation 
for  internal  intercourse  and  traffic,  has  for  ages  sought 
to  exclude  the  visits  of  strangers  and  foreigners  from 
its  dominions,  and  has  assumed  for  itself  a superiori- 
ty over  all  other  nations.  Events  appear  likely  to 
break  down  and  soften  this  spirit  of  non-intercourse, 
and  bring  China  ere  long  into  the  relations  which 
usually  subsist  between  civilized  states.  She  has 
agreed  in  the  treaty  with  England  that  correspond- 
ence between  the  agents  of  the  two  governments 
shall  be  on  equal  terms — a concession  which,  it  is 
hardly  probable,  will  hereafter  be  withheld  from 
other  nations. 

It  is  true  that  the  cheapness  of  labor  among  the 
Chinese,  their  ingenuity  in  its  application,  and  the  fix- 
ed character  of  their  habits  and  pursuits,  may  dis- 
courage the  hope  of  the  opening  of  any  great  and 
sudden  demand  for  the  fabrics  of  other  countries. — 
But  experience  proves  that  the  productions  of  west- 
ern nations  find  a market  to  some  extent,  among  the 
Chinese;  that  that  market,  so  far  as  respects  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  although  it  has  con- 
siderably varied  in  successive  seasons,  has,  on  the 
whole,  more  than  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years; 
and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  opening  of  sev- 
eral new  and  important  ports  connected  with  parts 
of  the  empire  heretofore  seldom  visited  by  Europe- 
ans or  Americans,  would  exercise  a favorable  influ- 
ence upon  the  demand  for  such  productions. 

It  is  not  understood  that  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  correspondent  embassies  and  missions,  or  the 
permanent  residence  of  diplomatic  functionaries 
with  full  powers  of  each  country,  at  the  court  of  the 
other,  is  contemplated  between  England  and  China; 
although,  as  has  been  already  observed,  it  has  been 
stipulated  that  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries shall  hereafter  be  on  equal  terms.  An  ambas- 
sador, or  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, can  only  be  accredited,  according  to  the 
usages  of  western  nations,  to  the  head,  or  sovereign 
of  the  state.  And  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the 
court  of  Pekin  is  yet  prepared  to  conform  to  these 
usages,  so  far  as  to  receive  a minister  plenipotentia- 
ry to  reside  near  it. 

Being  of  opinion  however,  that  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  connected  with  China  re- 
quire, at  the  present  moment,  a degree  of  attention 
and  vigilance  such  as  there  is  no  agent  of  this  govern- 
ment on  the  spot  to  be§low,  I recommend  to  congress 
to  make  appropriation  for  the  compensation  of  a 
commissioner,  to  reside  in  China,  to  exercise  a watch- 
ful care  over  the  concerns  of  American  citizens,  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  persons  and  property;  em- 
powered to  hold  intercourse  with  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  ready,  under  instructions  from  his  govern- 
ment, should  such  instructions  become  necessary 
and  proper  hereafter,  to  address  hiihself  to  the  high 
functionaries  of  the  empire,  or  through  them  to  the 
emperor  himself. 

It  will  not  escape  the  observance  of  congress,  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  important  object's  of  any  such 
measure,  a citizen  of  much  intelligence  and  weight 
of  character  should  be  employed  on  such  agency;  and 
that,  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  individual,  a 
compensation  should  be  made  corresponding  with 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  mission. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Washington,  December  30,  1842. 


Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the  message  and  docu-  I 

merits  b-  refi-rred-to  il.e  con  miUee  on  foreign  affairs, 
and  that  they  be  printed. 

Mr.  C.  said  that  the  message  just  read  proposed  to 
the  house  two  objects:  1st,  That  the  United  States 
government  should  recognise  the  fact  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  secondly,  to 
enter  into  commercial  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Chinese  empire. 

In  reference  to  the  first  of  these  subjects  he  de- 
sired to  say  that  recent  events  which  had  transpired, 
together  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States  in 
those  seas,  conspired  to  render  the  proposed  recog- 
nition an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  The  group  of 
Sandwich  Islands  was  in  fact  the  hotel  or  place  of 
visit  and  refreshment  between  the  western  coast  of 
America  and  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  England 
having  by  the  success  of  her  recent  military  move- 
ments in  the  Chinese  empire,  opened  several  of  the 
ports  of  that  empire  to  her  commerce,  the  question 
of  the  independence  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  had  an 
important  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  and  peculiarly  of  that  portion  of  her  territo- 
ry lying  on  the  Columbia  river:  and  perceiving  as  he 
did,  that  some  gentlemen  of  the  house  were  dispos- 
ed to  condemn  the  recent  treaty  concluded  with 
Great  Britain,  because  it  contained  no  article  settling 
the  question  between  the  two  governments  in  relation 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  (a  settlement  which  Mr.  C, 
had  once  been  almost  alone  in  pressing  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  house,)  he  took  it  for  granted  that  all' 
such  gentlemen  who  be  disposed  to  regard  the  first 
object  recommended  in  the  message  with  favor. 

But  the  most  serious  portion  of  the  executive  com- 
munication was  that  which  had  reference  to  the  Chi- 
nese ports.  The  result  of  the  recent  military  opera- 
tions of  the  British  force  in  China  had  been  the 
throwing  open  of  four  additional  ports  of  that  em- 
pire, and  the  ceding,  in  perpetuity,  of  a commercial 
depot — a fortified  post  on  the  Chinese  coast.  Mr.  C. 
did  not  understand  that  the  British  government  had 
included  in  this  arrangement  a monopoly  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  thus  accruing;  but  if  other  gov- 
ernments wished  to  secure  a share  of  them,  it  would, 
of  course,  be  necessary  that  they  should  apply  for 
that  purpose  to  the  government  of  China.  Mr.  C.’s 
information,  derived  in  part  from  private  sources, 
was,  that  there  existed  at  this  time  in  China  a feeling 
extremely  friendly  to  the  United  States;  the  reasons 
of  which  probably  were,  1st,  That  it  was  not  the 
interest  of  the  Chinese  government  that  England 
should  have  a monopoly  of  the  commercial  supplies 
of  that  empire;  and,  2d,  That  the  United  States  be- 
ing, from  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  and  especially 
her  commercial  relations  in  the  eastern  seas,  the 
best  competitor  with  the  British  for  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  Chinese  commercial  supply,  the 
pride  of  the  government  and  people  of  China  would 
be  saved  by  allowing  us  to  share  the  trade  to  the 
ports  recently  opened:  because,  in  that  case,  it  would 
not  seem  to  be  so  much  an  exclusive  concession  ex- 
torted by  England,  but  rather  as  a voluntary  revolu- 
tion in  her  commercial  policy  towards  foreign  na- 
tions. Should  the  negotiation  terminate  favorably, 
it  might  lead  to  the  opening  to  American  enterprise 
of  a free  commercial  intercourse  with  the  three  hun- 
dred millions  inhabiting  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  message- and  accompanying  documents  were 
referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  register  of  voters  for  the  next  state  election 
in  April,  had  closed.  The  Providence  Journal  claims 
that  the  supporters  of  the  legal  constitution  have  a 
majority  of  the  voters  both  in  the  city  and  state. — 
The  number  registered  in  Providence  is  2,527.  The 
Dorr  party  rallied  all  its  strength,  and  will  doubtless 
poll  it  in  April.  That  will  show  who  has  the  major- 
ity. [Sun. 

Some  very  curious  developments  have  been  the  re- 
sult, in  Rhode  Island,  of  careful  enquiries  into  the 
actual  composition  of  the  vote  by  which  the  so-called 
“people’s  constitution”  was  alledged  to  have  been 
adopted  in  December,  1841 — that  constitution  under 
which  Mr.  Dorr  claims  to  be  the  rightful  governor. 
At  Newport,  for  instance,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
of  the  1,202  votes  returned  as  for  the  constitution, 
231  were  given  by  unnaturalized  foreigners,  52  by 
United  States  soldiers,  5 by  minors,  and  20  by  persons 
who  either  were  not  residents,  or  were  absent  from 
Newport  at  the  time  of  their  alledged  voting.  Eleven 
persons,  moreover,  are  found  to  have  voted  twice, 
and  it  is  ascertained  that  several  men  are  on  the  list 
as  having  voted,  who  now  declare  that  they  did  not 
vote  at  all.  And  all  this  in  one  town  only! 

[AT.  Y.  Com.  Mvertiser. 


NEW  YORK. 

T :ai;gurat!On.  Gov.  7i . a ■ ■ who  succeeds  Gov. 
Seward,  was  Inaugurated  'at  Albany  on -the  2d  inst. 
The  legislature  assembled  on  the  3d  inst.  The  iieut. 
governor  presided  in  the  senate;  George  Rex  Davis, 
(V.  B.)  was  elected  speaker  ol  the  house.  On  the 
same  day  Gov.  Bouck’s  message  was  communicated. 
It  is  a very  long  document. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  legislature  met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  3d  inst. 
and  organized;  Benjamin  Crispin,  of  Philadelphia  co. 
president  of  the  senate,  and  II.  B.  Wright,  of  Lu- 
zerne, speaker  off  the  house.  On  the  4th  Gov.  Por- 
ter’s message  was  communicated.  It  is  of  reasona- 
ble length. 

VIRGINIA. 

Finances.  The  following  statement  of  the  debt, 
resources  and  liabilities  of  the  state  of  Virginia  is 
copied  from  the  late  report  of  the  committee  of  fi- 
nance of  the  legislature  of  that  state: 

DEBT  OP  THE  STATE. 


Certificates  issued  for  loans,  (internal 


improvement,) 

$6,519,492 

Balance  of  appropriations 

unexpended, 

(internal  improvement,) 

79,749 

Debt  created  lor  subscriptions  to  banks,  450,107 

War  debt,  7 per  cent., 

$319,000 

“ 6 “ “ 

24,039 

343,939 

Total  deficiency, 

367,425 

$7,759,812 

Deduct — held  by  executive 

a- 

gainst  internal  improvement 

fund, 

$100,000 

Deduct — state  stock  held 

by 

board  of  public  works, 

182,316 

Deduct — sinking  fund, 

68,330 

350,646 

$7,409,166 

Avai.  assets  to  meet  the  annual  liab’s.  of  the  state: 

Bank  stock  held  by  the  treasu- 
ry 24,488  shares  yielding  at  4 


per  cent,  annual  revenue, 
Do.  held  by  board  of  public 
works, 

97,952 

55,208 

284  shares  Old  James  River 
company  stock  at  30  per 
cent. 

8 520 

All  other  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, 

7,108 

Loan  to  Valley  Turnpike  com- 
pany secured  by  personal  se- 
curity and  lien  on  the  road, 

1,500 

Estimated  receipts  from  taxes 
and  ordinary  sources, 

652,500 

Bonus  on  bank  capital  annually, 

49,242 

Of  the  public  debt, 

1,365,300  is  at  5 per  cent. 

68,265 

25,300  “ 5'g  “ 

1,361 

319,000  “ 7 “ 

22,330 

5,699,566  “ 6 11 

341,974 

$7,409,166 

^^eo 

Profitable  expenditure  founded 
on  the  estimates  for  1843, 

457,000 

890,060 


Annual  deficiency,  §18,930 

LIABILITIES. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  company 
bonds,  guaranteed  by  the  state,  $1,400,000 

Old  James  River  company  dividends  an- 
nually guaranteed  by  the  state,  6,720 
shares  equal  to  a capital  of  112,000 


1,512,000 

Subscription  to  Balt,  and  O.  R.  R.  com.  1,360,520 


2,872,520 

7,409.166 


Debts  and  liab.  of  the  commonwealth  $10,281,686 
Loan — Banks.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  in  or- 
der to  meet  deficiencies  now  existing,  or  soon  to  oc- 
cur, passed  an  act  authorising  the  treasurer  to  bor- 
row the  sum  of  $350,000  from  the  banks.  That  of- 
ficer transmitted  to  tlie  house  of  delegates  on  Wed- 
nesday last  the  responses  of  the  banks  received  up  to 
that  time.  Whilst  some  of  the  banks  are  willing  to 
lend  their  proportion,  others  refused  to  advance  any 
part  of  the  loan.  This  renders  the  passage  of  anew 
law  on  the  subject  necessary — the  present  one  only 
contemplating  a curtailment  of  five  per  cent,  every 
sixty  days  on  the  loan. 
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GEORGIA. 

The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die  on  the  27th  ult. 
after  a session  of  seven  weeks.  A law  was  passed 
authorising  the  specie  paying  banks  of  the  state  to 
issue  bills  as  low  as  one  dollar. 

Veto.  Gov.  McDonald  put  his  veto  upon  the  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  for  laying  off 
the  state  into  districts  for  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  congress,  in  conformity  to  the  act  of  con- 
gress. His  veto  message  has  not  yet  appeared. 

Political.  The  Savannah  Georgian  states  that  at 
a meeting  of  the  anti-whig  members  of  the  Georgia 
legislature,  it  was  decided  to  make  no  nomination  at 
present,  but  to  leave  the  matter  to  a convention  to 
be  held  at  Baltimore  in  June  next.  The  meeting, 
however,  appointed  delegates  to  attend  the  National 
Convention  for  the  nomination  of  a democratic  can- 
didate for  president.  The  delegates  arc  Edward  J. 
Black,  David  J.  Bailey,  of  Butts,  Walter  T.  Colquitt, 
Solomon  Cohen,  Howell  Cobb,  Mark  A.  Cooper, 
Francis  H.  Cone,  John  H.  Howard,  John  Lamar,  of 
Bibb,  and  Charles  Spalding.  I am  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sentiments  of  the  delegates  on  the 
subject  of  a nomination,  but  have  generally  heard 
that  they  are  strongly  Calhoun." 

Balloting  for  U.  S.  Senator.  We  have  heretofore 
announced  the  election  of  T.  W.  Colquitt,  as  succes- 
sor of  Mr.  Cuthbert,  from  the  4th  March  next.  We 


now  furnish  the  ballotings  on  the  occasion. 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

Colquittt, 

118 

127 

134 

140 

C.  J.  Jenkins, 

114 

27 

11 

109 

A.  Iverson, 

36 

111 

120 

1 

McAUester, 

2 

1 

4 

McWhorter, 

2 

4 

Schley, 

1 

1 

Lumpkin, 

1 

1 

1 

Cone, 

3 

3 

4 

King, 

21 

Blank, 

6 

7 

1 

1 

Mr.  Colquitt  having 

received 

on 

the  4th 

ballot  a 

majority  of  votes,  was  declared  duly  elected.  He 
is  a member  of  the  present  house  of  representatives. 

Tax  bill.  The  bill  originally  introduced  in  the 
house  for  laying  an  additional  tax  upon  the  state,  was 
finally  lost,  upon  ascertaining  which,  says  the  Geor- 
gia Journal,  the  governor  called  upon  the  treasurer 
for  an  account  of  what  was  in  the  slroiig  box,  and  no- 
tified him  to  pay  out  no  more  till  further  directions. 
Indications  were,  that  unless  ways  and  means. were 
voted,  his  excellency  would  veto  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  thereby  leave  even  the  members  themselves 
without  pay.  The  speaker  took  the  floor  in  favor  of 
the  tax  bill,  and  notwithstanding  the  party  in  majo- 
rity were  elected  as  opponents  of  the  existing  tax 
laid  by  their  whig  predecessors,  of  20  cents,  they 
new  carry  a bill  raising  that  tax  to  45  cents,  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  31. 

The  resolutions  instructing  Senator  Berrien  of  the  U. 
Stales  Senate  to  resign,  were  passed,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  majority,  although  only  90  members 
voted  on  the  occasion,  the  whigs  generally  refusing 
to  vote, .assuming  that  it  required  105  votes  to  con- 
stitute a quorum. 

OHIO. 

State  debt.  The  auditor  of  the  state,  in  a report 
to  the  legislature,  “relative  to  the  liabilities  of  the 
state  of  Ohio,”  states  the  amount  to  be  as  follows: 
Foreign  debt,  $12,876,324  11 

Temporary  loans,  890,425  86 

Scrip  issued  to  canal  & II.  Road  Com.  772,515  00 
Domestic  debt,  1,383,584  61 

Am’t  of  surplus  revenue  from  counties,  53,000  86 
Am’t  of  surplus  from  auditor  of  state,  29,200  39 
Domestic  bonds,  yet  outstanding,  321,042  05 

Am’t  due  turnpike  companies  on  subscrip  621,231  84 
Indebtedness  of  the  public  works  to  the 

sinking  fund,  rising,  2,000,000  00 


$18,747,325  12 

To  which  we  add  the  amount  due  the 

contractors  on  the  public  works,  800,000  00 

Total,  $19,947,325  12 

In  round  numbers,  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  the  in- 
terest on  which,  presumed  to  average  not  less  than 
5i  per  cent.,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  $1,100,000! 

From  tolls,  fines,  water  rents,  turnpike  dividends, 
&c.,  during  the  past  year,  the  sum  of  $527,709  53 
has  been  received,  which  is  applicable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  These  revenues  will,  in  future, 
probably  be  increased  moderately,  but  a balance  of 
over  $550,000  will  remain  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 

INDIANA. 

Relief  law.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  legislature  of  this  state  to  repeal  the 
relief  law.  The  senate,  by  a vote  of  36  to  10,  de- 
C la  red  the  repeal  inexpedient. 


MISSOURI. 

Legislature.  The  Jefferson  city  correspondent 
of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  writes  under  date  of 
the  15th  inst.  “A  bill  to  abolish  imprisonment  for 
debt  has  passed  the  senate.  It  in  general  and  sweep- 
ing terms  prevents  all  imprisonment  for  debt,  on 
either  mesne  or  final  process.  A rogue  may  easily, 
under  it,  run  off  with  his  pockets  fuklof  money,  and 
he  cannot  be  stopped;  or  he  may,  after  judgment, 
live  openly  in  luxury,  with  his  pockets  full  of  mo- 
ney, and  put  both  creditors  and  officers  at  defiance. 
Stay  laws,  redemption  laws,  relief  laws,  valuation 
laws,  and  procrastination  laws  of  all  kinds,  are  the 
orders  of  the  day.  The  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives are  both  full  of  them,  and  excite  great  at- 
tention and  debate.  They  may  probably  result  in  a 
virtual  and  practical  suspension  of  all  law  for  the 
collection  of  debts.” 

The  senate  have  passed  a bill  to  abolish  lotteries, 
and  prohibit  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  that  state. 

FLORIDA. 

Tigertail  and  Ogliarclie,  we  learn  from  the  Savan- 
nah Republican,  with  something  over  100  Indians  of 
their  bands,  42  of  whom  were  hearty  warriors,  found 
themselves  rather  suddenly  transferred  from  terra 
firma  to  a steamer,  a few  days  since  at  Tampa,  and 
as  suddenly  from  thence  to  Iiorsekey,  a picturesque 
isle,  from  whence  they  were  to  sail  on  the  3d  ult.  for 
New  Orleans,  en  route  for  the  west. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CLAIMS  FOR  SPOLIATIONS  BY  FRANCE 
PRIOR  TO  1800.  The  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  France  assumed  by  the  general  government 
are  likely  to  obtain  attention  in  the  present  session  of 
congress.  Meetings  of  the  claimants  have  been  held 
during  the  past  few,  weeks  in  several  of  the  cities, 
for  the  purpose  of  urging  their  demands  and  bringing 
that  body  to  the  consideration  of  their  long  neglected 
wrongs.  In  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  27th 
ult.,  Mr.  Bates  presented  the  following  memorial  in 
relation  to  them. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled: 

The  undersigned  petitioner,  an  American  citizen 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Northampton,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  respectfully  represents: 
That  in  the  year  1798  he  commanded  the  schooner 
Leander,  of  New  York;  that  when  a few  days  out 
from  that  port,  bound  to  Havana,  with  a cargo  of  dry 
goods,  he  was  captured  by  a French  privateer  and 
carried  into  Cape  Francois,  where  his  vessel  and  car- 
go were  condemned  and  sold;  that  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  commanded  the  schooner  Aurora, 
of  Baltimore;  that  when  within  a few  miles  of  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique,  to  which  port  he  was  bound  with 
a cargo  of  flour,  he  was  captured  by  two  French  pri- 
vateers, carried  into  Guadaloupe,  and  there  his  ves- 
sel and  cargo  were  condemned  and  sold.  That  in 
the  year  1799  he  commanded  the  schooner  Port  Roy- 
al, of  Baltimore;  that  when  proceeding  on  his  voyage, 
with  a cargo  of  dry  goods  bound  to  St.  Thomas,  he 
was  captured  by  a French  privateer  and  carried  into 
Guadaloupe,  where  both  vessel  and  cargo  were  con- 
demned and  sold. 

And  your  petitioner  further  represents,  that  he  was 
interested  in  all  the  aforesaid  cargoes  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  prime  cost,  omit- 
ting all  reference  to  other  damages  incident  to  his 
several  captures:  all  which  he  is  prepared  to  substan- 
tiate by  undeniable  proof. 

And  your  petitioner  further  represents,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  these  losses  and  of  his  bodily  infirmities 
— being  nearly  deprived  of  sight — he  is  now,  at  near- 
ly seventy  years  of  age,  and  for  ten  years  past  has 
been,  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  public  poor 
house. 

And  your  petitioner  further  represents,  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  received  from  the 
French  government  remuneration  for  the  losses  of 
which  he  complains  about  forty  years  ago;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  United  States  have  ever  since 
stood  indebted  to  him  for  the  same. 

Wherefore  your  petitioner  respectfully  asks  your 
honorable  body  speedily  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
will  secure  to  him  the  amount  which  is  justly  due 
him  from  his  own  country,  so  that  the  shadows  of 
adversity  and  of  sorrow  may  not  continue  to  follow 
him  in  his  descent  to  the  grave.  WM.  SMITH, 
Poor  House,  Northampton,  J\Iass.,  Dec.  18, 1842. 

A meeting  of  claimants  upon  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  French  spoliations  on  Ame- 
rican commerce  prior  to  the  year  1800,  was  held 
at  the  Exchange  in  Baltimore,  agreeably  to  pub- 
lic notice,  on  5th  December,  1842.  Robert  Gil- 
mor  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 


! Charles  F.  Mayer,  secretary; — and  after  interchange 
of  views,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  notwishstanding  the  long  time  which 
has  intervened  between  the  origin  of  these  claims  and 
this  renewed  effort  to  press  them  upon  the  attention 
of  the  country,  the  claimants  present  have  full  reli- 
ance upon  the  justice  of  their  government;  and  be- 
lieve that  the  long  delay  in  the  admission  of  the  claims 
has  been  owing  to  their  not  having  been  brought  ful- 
ly under  the  consideration  of  congress. 

Resolved,  That  although  the  United  States  would 
have  been  warranted  in  waging  war  against  France 
for  the  recovery  of  the  property  of  these  claimants 
illegally  and  unjustly  seized  by  the  orders  or  agents 
of  the  government  of  France;  yet  that  their  claims 
now  rest  on  the  fact  that  France  offered  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  fully  by  paying  for  the  spoliations  in 
question,  and  that  the  government  refused  the  indem- 
nify unless  coupled  with  the  abrogation  of  certain 
treaties  which  had  proved  onerous  to  the  U.  States — 
and  the  benefit  of  which  abrogation  wa3  secured  as 
the  equivalent  of  these  claims. 

Resolved,  That  these  claimants  feel  it  peculiarly 
hard  that  while  their  government  has  rigidly  and 
sternly  exacted  compensation  from  all  other  govern- 
ments upon  which  the  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  had  claims, 
it  has  itself  been  the  last  to  render  justice; — thus  for  it- 
self pursuing  a course  which  in  some  of  the  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  the  earth  it  has  not  ttleralrdr. — =— — » — . 

[Balt.  American. 

COAST  SURVEY. 

F.  R.  Hassler,  at  present  at  the  head  of  the  coast 
survey  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Aarau,  and 
has  been  now  for  40  years,  a resident  and  citizen  of 
these  slates;  he  was  formerly  professor  and  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  of  other  scientific  institutions.  As  early 
as  in  Jefferson’s  administration  he  formed  a plan  for 
the  measurement  of  the  extended  coast  of  the 
United  States,  which  design  was  rendered  in  the  high- 
est degree  necessary  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
weather  to  which  the  coast  is  subjected,  and  of  the 
immense  navigation  along  its  length.  Its  formal  pro- 
position, however,  remained  without  being  taken  up 
in  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  country, 
and  was  consequently  brought  forward  for  the  first 
time  in  the  subsequent  administration  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son. Having  been  commissioned  by  the  general  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Hassler  proceeded  to  England  in  order 
to  provide  himself  with  the  necessary  instruments, 
which  were  made  under  his  own  plan  and  immediate 
direction.  While  still  at  London,  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  commenced.  Not  only 
was  Mr.  H.  detained  as  a prisoner  of  war,  but  like- 
wise all  his  excellent  and  most  valuable  instru- 
ments were  confiscated,  and  he  only  succeeded  by 
great  effort  and  the  favor  of  those  who  interceded  for 
him,  in  liberating  himself  and  saving  the  instruments 
for  the  state.  Having  returned,  the  coast  survey 
still  remained  uncommenced,  and  he  was  sent  as 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  the 
frontier  slate  of  Maine,  in  order  to  determine  and 
lay  down,  with  an  engineer  on  the  part  of  England, 
(Dr.  Fiarks,  a German  also  by  birth,)  the  contested 
line  between  the  two  governments.  After  the  per- 
formance of  this  work  Mr.  Hassler  detailed  in  his 
report  to  congress  that  which  he  considered  the  true 
line,  and  maintained  that  the  United  States  should, 
without  delay,  take  immediate  possession  of  the  land 
lying  on  this  side  of  it;  for  which  expression  of  opin- 
ion those  opposed  to  him  in  congress  declared  him  a 
traitor,  and  as  such,  wished  to  have  him  cashiered, 
which  not  only  was  not  done,  but  his  views  upon  the 
subject  were  in  time  adopted  by  general  public  opin- 
ion. In  1817,  Mr.  Hassler  again  took  up  his  favorite 
scheme,  and  upon  his  own  incans,  though  very  limit- 
ed for  such  an  undertaking,  began  his  measurements 
in  New  Jersey,  where  he  laid  down  his  base  line. — 
For  the  first  time,  in  1832,  in  the  administration  of 
general  Jackson,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  con- 
gress for  a survey  of  the  coast,  and  Mr.  Hassler  wa3 
appointed  its  director. 

Upon  the  basis  of  a plan  which,  with  the  purpose 
of  economy,  he  had  laid  before  congress,  viz.  of  as- 
signing officers  of  marine,  with  their  appurtenances, 
to  the  undertaking,  he  was  discharged;  because,  as 
alleged,  there  would  be  no  need  of  him,  if  the  busi- 
ness could  be  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  navy. 
The  work  was  entrusted  to  a detachment  of  such 
officers,  who  declared  themselves  after  the  lapse  of 
a year,  to  be  not  in  circumstances  to  progress  far- 
ther with  the  business.  In  1834,  two  years  after  his 
discharge  as  superintendent  of  the  sqrvey,  in  which 
interval,  as  “surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,”  he 
had  established  the  standard  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures for  the  United  States,  Hassler  was  recalled, 
and  not  only  his  elaims  upon  the  general  government 
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were  conceded,  but  likewise  the  superintendence 
end  r-a.tronage  of  the  personnel  of  the  bureau  of  sur- 
vey almost  unlimitedly  entrusted  to  him.  From  that 
<o  tlis  present  time  the  eastern  coast  from  Rhode 
J -.land  on  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  with  ail  its  rivers, 
currents,  bays,  harbors,  projections,  &c.  forming  an 
extent  of  about  35,000  square  miles,  has  been  sur- 
veyed partly  on  land  and  partly  on  water,  with  num- 
berless soundings.  The  trigonometrical  points,  veri- 
fied in  part  by  astronomic  observations,  have  been 
calculated  and  defined  with  unsurpassed  accuracy, 
and  the  whole  work  conducted  with  a circumspection 
and  superintendence  that  have  elicited  the  admiration 
and  farther  hopes  of  even  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  new  channel 
into  the  bay  of  New  York,  which  so  much  facilitates 
access  to  that  harbor,  and  has  become  of  incalcula- 
ble service  to  the  navigation  of  the  states,  was  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hassler  through  his  zealous  observa- 
tions of  the  currents,  and  finally  developed  by  the 
sounding  officers  under  his  orders.  Another  chan- 
nel was  discovered  also  in  Delaware  bay. 

Mr.  Hassler  is  a man  of  already  over  70  years, 
but  nevertheless  engages  with  zeal  in  all  the  hard- 
ships of  an  exposed  life,  and  of  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  cf  his  office.  As  superintendent  of  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  his  exact  anff 
nicely  elaborated  wprks^eJieft-^SH&raf  admiration 
distinguished  and  genial  features  of  his  ex- 
cellent character  I will  not  speak;  and  yet,  will  it  he 
believed  notwithstanding  them,  that  this  man  has 
been  arraigned  before  congress  and  personally  in- 
sulted by  Mr.  Cushing,  a representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  presence  of  a committee  of  examina- 
tion from  the  house  of  representatives?  Ne  sutor 
ultra  crepidam.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed, 
that  Mr.  Hassler  receives  indeed  the  well  merited 
salary  of  $6000,  but  is  a foreigner, — circumstances 
which  fully  explain  the  chicanery  and  intrigue  to 
which  he  has  been  constantly  subjected.  The  invi 
tations  of  foreign  governments,  Mr.  Hassler  has  ever 
rejected,  from  his  devotion  to  the  great  work  lie  has 
undertaken  m this. 


Harrisburg  Deutsche  of  July  1st. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 


GEN.  GAINES.  We  learn  from  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Enquirer  that  maj.  gen.  Edmund  Pendleton 
.Gaines,  having  been  nominated  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  several  of  bis 
old  personal  friends  a id  neighbors  at  Memphis  took 
occasion  to  address  him  a letter,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  his  views  upon  the  various  questions 
of  national  policy  which  agitate  the  Union,  and  also 
some  expression  as  to  whether  the  demonstration  in 
his  favor  met  his  sanction.  His  response  is  publish- 
ed; in  which  the  general  unequivocally  withdraws  his 
name  from  the  list  of  aspirants  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy. 

Nomination  of  M.  Van  Bursn  and  R.  M.  John- 
son, for  president  and  vice-president.  The  anti-whig 
members  of  the  legislature  of  Missouri  have  held  a 
meeting  and  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren,  for  the 
presidency,  and  col.  Richard  J\I.  Johnson , for  the  vice- 
presidency  astheirpreference.  Theyalso  recommend 
that  a national  convention  be  held  at  Baltimore  on 
the  3d  Monday  of  November,  1843.  to  which  they 
have  named  delegates  and  pledge  themselves  to  abide 
by  the  nomination  of  said  convention. 

John  Tyler.  Major  Noah,  editor  of  llieN.  York 
‘‘Union,”  has  transferred  that  paperjnto  other  hands 
—stating,  however  that  his  withdrawal  will  not  pre- 
vent him  from  devoting  all  the  time  he  can  spare 
from  other  avocations  to  furthering  the  objects  for 
which  the  paper  was  originally  issued. 

His  successors  issue  the  paper  now  with  the  fol- 
lowingstanding head:  For  president,  John  Tyier,  of 
Virginia.  For  vice  president,  William  C.  Bouck,  of 
New  York.  Subject  to  the  decision  of  a democratic 
national  convention. 


AFFAIR  OF  THE  SOMERS. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  CAPT.  MACKENZIE 
TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY. 

U.  S.  trig  Somers,  JV.  York,  Dec.  19,  1842. 

Sir:  Since  my  communication  to  you  of  the  14th 
inst.  on  which  day  I arrived  here  with  the  vessel  un- 
der my  command,  I have  been  engaged  in  preparing 
a narrative  of  the  cruise  of  the  Somers,  which  should 
embrace  all  the  facts  that  might  in  any  way  illustrate 
the  late  mutiny  on  board  of  her;  but  I have  been  sub- 
jected to  so  many  interruptions,  from  which  it  was 
the  less  easy  to  escape  as  they  grew  out  of  the  sym- 
pathy and  solicitude  of  real  friends,  and  the  narra- 
tive grew  so  interminably  as  I advanced,  that  I have 
deemed  it  due  to  the  anxiety  of  the  navy  department 
to  receive  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of 


the  mutiny  than  I was  at  first  able  to  communicate, 
to  break  off  at  once  from  the  elaborate  narrative  in 
which  ; war.  u.g»g:-u  c-.i.'i  confine  myself  to  a stale- 
men'  of  1.1 1 >.  principal  occurrences. 

i i..,  here  fore  simply  premise  that,  after  having 
made  the  Azores,  and  touched  at  Madeira,  being  thus 
far  diverted  from  my  course  by  constantly  opposing 
winds,  I proceeded  in  fulfilment  of  your  orders  of  the 
7th  and  9 th  of  Sept,  last,  to  Teneriffeand  Port  Praya, 
and  not  finding  the  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia  there,  contin- 
ued onward  to  Liberia:  I there  understood,  as  a mas- 
ter of  common  report,  that  she  had  sailed  on  the  5th 
of  October  from  Cape  Palmas  for  the  United  States. 
The  orders  under  whicli  I was  acting  supposed  the 
Vandalia  to  be  still  on  the  station;  at.  ail  events,  the 
despatches  with  which  I was  charged  could  be  of  no 
value  at  home.  I therefore  placed  them  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  I.  S.  Day,  the  U.  S.  Agent,  whose  receipt  for 
them  I have  the  honor  to  enclose,  and  having  thus 
reached  the  appointed  limit  of  my  orders,  sailed  on 
11th  November  for  the  United  States  by  way  of  St. 
Thomas;  where  prudence  and  a just  regard  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  my  crew,  required  that  I should 
stop  to  obtain  a supply  of  bread,  water  and  refresh- 
ments. 

On  Saturday  the  26th  of  November,  lieutenant  G. 
Gansevoort  came  into  the  cabin  and  informed  me 
that  a conspiracy  existed  on  board  of  the  brig  to  cap- 
ture her,  murder  the  commander,  the  officers  and 
most  of  the  crew,  iftid  convert  her  into  a pirate;  and 
that  acting  midshipman  Philip  Spencer  was  at  the 
head  of  it.  He  stated  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Heiskill,  the 
purser,  had  just  informed  him  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales, 
his  steward,  had  approached  him  as  if  to  converse  on 
their  joint  duty,  and  revealed  to  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  communicated  to  the  commander,  the 
following  information. 

The  night  previous,  being  that  of  the  25th  Novem- 
ber, between  the  hours  of  six  and  eight  o’clock,  he 
had  been  accosted  by  Spencer,  and  invited  by  him  to 
get  up  on  the  booms,  as  he  had  something  of  impor- 
tance to  communicate.  When  on  the  booms,  Mr. 
Spencer  addressed  him  as  follows:  “Do  you  fear 
death?  Do  you  fear  a dead  man?  Aye  you  afraid  to 
kill  a man?”  Mr.  Wales  thus  accosted,  and  having 
his  curiosity  excited,  with  admirable  coolness  induc- 
ed Mr.  Spencer  to  go  on,  and  took  the  oatli  of  secre- 
cy which  was  administered  to  him. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  informed  him  that  he  was  lea- 
gued with  about  twenty  of  the  crew;  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel, murder  the  conimuSvder  and  officers, 
choose  from  among  those  of  the  crew  who  were  wil- 
ling to  join  him,  such  as  would  be  useful,  and  mur- 
der the  rest,  and  commence  pirating.  He  mentioned 
all  the  details  of  the  plan  as  you  will  find  it  in  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Wales,’ and  which  was  well  suited 
to  the  attainment  of  his  object;  involving  much  better 
notions  of  seamanship  than  he  was  himself  capable  of 
forming.  As  one  of  the  inducements  to  her  capture 
he  stated  that  a box  containing  wine  of  rare  value, 
brought  off  with  much  care  at  Madeira,  as  a present 
from  J,  H.  Burden,  esq.  U.  S.  vice  consul  at  Funchal, 
to  commodore  J.  15.  Nicholson,  contained  money  or 
treasure  to  a large  amount.  It  was  his  object  to  car- 
ry the  vessel  to  liie  Isle  of  Pines,  where  one  of  his 
associates  who  had  been  in  the  business  before,  had 
friends;  to  attack  no  vessel  that  he  was  not  sure  to 
capture,  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  captured 
vessels;  after  having  removed  what  was  useful,  select 
such  of  the  female  passengers  as  were  suitable,  and 
after  they  had  used  them  sufficiently,  to  dispose  of 
them.  Mr.  Spencer  also  stated  that  he  had  the  writ- 
ten plan  of  his  project  in  the  back  of  his  cravat 
whicli  he  would  show  to  Mr.  Wales  in  the  morning. 
After  which,  they  separated  with  terrible  threats  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Spencer  of  instant  death  of  Mr. 
Wales,  from  himself  or  his  accomplices,  should  Mr. 
Wales  utter  one  word  of  what  had  passed. 

Such  was  the  purport  of  the  information  laid  before 
me  by  lieut.  Gansevoort,  and  although  he  was  evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  reality  of  the  project,  yet 
it  seemed  to  me  so  monstrous,  so  improbable,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  treating  it  with  ridicule.  I was 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  rea- 
ding piratical  stories,  and  had  amused  himself  with 
Mr.  Wales.  Still,  I felt  that  this  was  joking  on  an 
improper  theme  and  determined  to  notice  it  hereaf- 
ter. I also  considered  that  duty  required  me  to  be 
on  my  guard,  lest  there  should  be  a shadow  of  reali- 
ty in  this  project,  and  I directed  the  1st  lieutenant  to 
watch  Mr.  Spencer  narrowly,  without  seeming  so  to 
do.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  iieut.  Gansevoort  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  in  the  ward 
room  examining  a chart  of  the  West  Indies,  and  had 
asked  the  assistant-  surgeon  some  questions  about 
the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  latter  had  informed  him 
that  it  was  a place  much  frequented  by  pirates,  and 
drily  asked  if  he  had  anyt  acquaintances  there. — 
He  passed  the  day  rather  sullenly  in  one  corner  of  the 
steerage,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  engaged  in  exam- 


ining a small  piece  of  paper  and  writing  upon  it  with 

bis  pencil,  and  occasionally  finding  relaxation  in 
vverkillg  with  a Penknife  at  Pie  lab  a a devilfish, 
one  of  which  he  had  formed  into  a sliding  ring  for  his 
cravat. 

Lieut.  Gansevoort  also  made  an  excuse  of  duty  to 
follow  him  to  the  foretop,  where  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  having  some  love  device  tattooed  on  his  arm 
by  Benjamin  F.  Green,  ordinary  seaman,  and  ap- 
prentice. Lieut.  Gansevoort  also  learned  that  he 
had  been  endeavoring  for  some  days  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  the  chronometer,  by  applying  to  Mid.  Rodg- 
ers to  whom  it  was  unknown,  and  who  referred  him 
to  the  master.  H e had  been  seen  in  secret  and  night- 
ly conferences  with  boatswain’s  mate,  S.  Cromwell, 
and  seaman  Elisha  Small.  I also  heard  that  he  had 
given  money  to  several  of  the  crew;  to  Elisha  Small 
on  the  twelfth  of  September,  the  day  before  our  de- 
parture from  New  York;  the  same  day  on  which  in 
reply  to  commodore  Perry’s  injunctions  to  reforma- 
tion, he  had  made  the  most  solemn  promises  of  a- 
mendment;  to  Samuel  Cromwell  on  the  passage  to 
Madeira;  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  distribut- 
ing tobacco  extensively  among  the  apprentices,  in 
defiance  of  the  orders  of  the  navy  department,  and 
of  my  own  often  reiterated;  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  ward  room  steward,  caused  him  to  steal  brandy 
from  the  ward  room  mess,  which  he,  Mr.  Spencer, 
had  drunk  himself,  occasionally  getting  drunk  when 
removed  from  observation,  and  had  also  administer- 
ed to  several  of  the  crew*;  that,  finally,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  amusing  the  crew  by  making  music 
with  his  jaw.  He  had  the  faculty  of  throwing  his 
jaw  out  of  joint,  and  by  contact  of  the  bones,  play- 
ing with  accuracy  and  elegance  a variety  of  airs. 
Servile  in  his  intercourse  with  me,  when  among  the 
crew  he.  loaded  me  with  blasphemous  vituperation, 
and  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a pleasing  task  to 
roll  me  overboard  off  the  round  house.  He  had 
sometime  before  drawn  a brig  with  a black  flag,  and 
asked  one  of  the  midshipmen  vvliat  he  thought  of  it; 
he  had  repeatedly  asserted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
cruise,  that  the  brig  might  easily  be  taken;  he  had 
quite  recently  examined  the  hand  of  midshipman 
Rodgers,  told  his  fortune  and  predicted  for  him  a 
speedy  and  violent  death. 

These  various  circumstances  induced  me  to  look 
back  and  recall  all  that  I had  heard  of  and  observed  in 
Mr.  Spencer.  When  he  reported  himself  to  me  for 
duty  at  New  York  about  the  20th  of  August,  I at 
once  gave  him  my  hand  and  welcomed  him  on  board 
the  Somers.  I subsequently  heard  that  he  had  quite 
recently  been  dismissed  with  disgrace  from  the  Bra- 
zilian squadron,  and  compelled  to  resign  for  drunk- 
enness and  scandalons  conduct.  This  fact  made  me 
very  desirous  of  his  removal  from  the  vessel,  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  young  men  who  were  to  mess  with 
and  be  associated  with  him,  the  rather  that  two  of 


*Note — The  following  statement  is  due  to  the  ward 
room  officers  of  the  Somers.  When  tile  vessel  was 
first  equipped,  I told  the  first  lieutenant  that  it  vvas  my 
wish  that  no  wine,  and  of  course  no  spirituous  liquors, 
should  be  used  in  the  steerage  mess.  I gave  as  a reason 
that  the  obligations  of  hospitality  in  our  public  vessels 
fell  altogether  on  the  cabin  and  ward  room,  and  when 
the  midshipmen  became  ward  room  officers  they  would 
have  their  full  share  of  its  duty.  This  hint,  accompa- 
nied by  no  word  of  compulsion,  had  its  effect,  and  I 
never  had  occasion  to  give  any  order  on  the  subject, 
which  I was  at  any  time  ready  to  do  Lad  it  been  neces- 
sary. In  the  ward  room  the  officers  of  course  had  their 
wine.  1 knew  what  had  been  the  views  oil  that  sub- 
ject of  my  friends,  commanders  Pendergast  and  Du 
Pont,  on  board  the  Ohio,  and  what  had  been  their  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  the  total  exclusion  of  spirituous  li- 
quors from  the  ward  room  of  that  ship.  1 knew  that 
lieut.  Gansevoorl’s  views  were  identical  on  all  subjects 
with  those  of  his  two  distinguished  messmates  above 
named,  and  I did  riot,  therefore,  inte.fere  with  regard  to 
the  ward  room,  and  if  I had  done  it  at  all,  it  would  have 
been  with  extreme  caution,  and  only  in  the  way  of 
friendly  advice.  It  now  appears  that  when  ordered  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  some  brandy  was  ordered  for  the 
ward  room  mess  to  he  used  medicinally,  in  consequence 
of  advice  given  by  the  assistant  surgeon  ot  the  Somers 
and  the  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Grampus,  who  fora 
time  had  relieved  Dr.  Lecock  on  board  the  Somers. 
They  had  been  recently  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  con- 
sidered brandy  as  salutary  in  preventing  the  effects  of 
Malaria.  By  accident,  as  it  was  thought  at  the  time, 
but  subsequent  developments  would  rather  go  to  prove 
by  design,  the  ward  room  steward  contrived  to  make  a 
mistake1,  and  the  supply  of  brandy  was  ordered  trom  two 
different  grocers,  thus  doubling  the  quantity  intended  to 
be  taken.  We  wejxs  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
Malaria,  none  of  the  brandy  was  used  in  the  mess,  and 
all  of  it  is  still  on  board  except  what  was  stolen  by  the 
steward  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  drunk  by 
him  and  those  he  endeavored  to  corrupt.  It  is  due  to 
the  ward  room  officers  that  thus  much  should  be  known 
to  save  them  from  being  prejudiced  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  hold,  as  I do,  that  the  drinKing  of  brandy 
is  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Malaria. 
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them  were  connected  with  me  by  blood  and  two  by 
alliance,  and  the  four  entrusted  to  my  special  care. 

The  circumstance  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  being  the  son 
of  a high  officer  of  the  government,  by  enhancing 
his  baseness  in  my  estimation,  made  me  more  desi- 
rous to  be  rid  of  him.  On  this  point  I beg  that  I 
may  not  be  misunderstood.  I revere  authority.  1 
recognize,  in  the  exercise  of  its  higher  functions  in 
this  free  country,  the  evidences  of  genius,  intelli- 
gence and  virtue;  but  I have  no  respect  for  the  base 
son  of  an  honored  father:  on  the  contrary,  I consider 
that  he  who,  by  misconduct  sullies  the  lustre  of  an 
honorable  name,  is  more  culpable  than  the  unfriend- 
< cd  individual  whose  disgrace  falls  only  on  himself.  I 
wish,  however,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  baseness 
in  any  shape;  the  navy  is  not  the  place  for  it.  On 
these  accounts  I readily  sought  the  first  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Spencer.  When  we  were  on 
the  eve  of  sailing,  two  midshipmen  who  had  been 
with  me  before,  and  in  whom  I had  confidence,  join- 
ed the  vessel.  This  carried  to  seven,  the  number  to 
occupy  a space  capable  of  accommodating  only  five. 
I had  heard  that  Mr.  Spencer  had  expressed  a will- 
ingness to  be  transferred  from  the  Somers  to  the 
Grampus. 

I directed  lieut.  Gansevoort  to  say  to  him  that  if 
he  would  apply  to  commodore  Perry  to  detach  him 
(there  was  no  time  to  communicate  with  the  navy  de- 
partment), I would  second  the  application.  He  made 
the  application;  I seconded  it,  earnestly  urging  that 
it  should  be  granted  on  the  score  of  the  comfort  of 
the  young  officers.  The  commodore  declined  de- 
taching Mr.  Spencer,  but  offered  to  detach  midship- 
man Henry  Ilodgers,  who  had  been  last  ordered.  1 
could  not  consent  to  part  with  midshipman  Rodgers, 
whom  I knew  to  be  a seaman,  an  officer,  a gentle- 
man; a young  man  of  high  attainments  within  his 
profession  and  beyond  it.  The  Somers  sailed  with 
seven  in  her  steerage.  They  could  not  all  sit  together 
round  the  table.  The  two  oldest  and  most  useful 
had  no  lockers  to  put  their  clothes  in,  and  have  slept 
during  the  cruise  on  the  steerage  deck,  the  camp- 
stools,  the  booms,  in  the  tops,  or  in  the  quarter  boats. 
They  have  submitted  to  these  inconveniences  with- 
out a murmur,  and  performed  their  duty  to  my  ut- 
most satisfaction. 

I recurred  to  this  recollection;  I endeavored  to  re- 
view the  conduct  of  Mr.  Spencer  throughout  the 
cruize.  I had  treated  Mr.  Spencer  precisely  like  the 
other  midshipmen.  Perhaps  I reproved  him  less 
frequently  than  the  others  for  slight  deviations  from 
duty;  I had  little  hope  of  essentially  serving  one  who 
had  been  so  great  an  enemy  to  himself. 

I had  observed  that  he  hud  very  little  intercourse 
with  the  officers;  that  he  was  exceedingly  intimate 
with  the  crew.  I had  noticed  the  interchange  of  a 
passing  joke  as  individuals  passed  by  him,  a smile 
never  seen  but  on  such  occasions,  a strange  flashing 
of  the  eye. 

These  various  recollections,  added  to  what  had 
been  revealed  to  me,  determined  me  to  make  sure  at 
once  of  his  person,  though  I had  before  meditated 
allowing  Mr.  Wales  to  have  another  interview, with 
him  that  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
more  of  his  plans  as  find  been  agreed  upon  between 
them,  if  he  was  really  in  earnest,  enough  was  al- 
ready known.  At  evening  quarters  I ordered  through 
my  clerk,  O.  II.  Perry,  doing  the  duty  also  of  mid- 
shipman and  aid,  all  the  officers  to  lay  aft  on  the 
quarter  deck,  excepting  the  midshipman  stationed  on 
the  forecastle. 

The  master  was  ordered  to  take  the  wheel,  and 
those  of  the-crew  stationed  abaft  sent  to  the  main 
mast.  I approached  Mr.  Spencer  and  said  to  him, 
“I  learn,  Mr.  Spencer,  that  you  aspire  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Somers.”  With  a deferential,  but  un- 
moved and  gently  smiling  expression,  he  replied, 
“Oh  no,  sir.”  “Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Wales,  sir,  that 
you  had  a project  to  kill  the  commander,  the  officers, 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  crew  of  this  vessel, 
and  to  convert  her  into  a pirate?”  “I  may  have  told 
him  so,  sir,  but  it  was  in  a joke.”  “You  admit  then 
that  you  told  him  so?”  “Yes,  sir,  but  in  joke!” 
“This,  sir,  is  joking  on  a forbidden  subject — this 
joke  may  cost  you  your  life!  Be  pleased  to  remove 
your  neckhandkerchief.”  It  was  removed  and  open- 
ed, but  nothing  was  found  in  it.  I asked  him  what 
he  had  done  with  a paper  containing  an  account  of 
his  project  which  he  had  told  Mr.  Wales  was  in  the 
back  of  his  neckhandkerchief.  “It  is  a paper  con- 
taining my  day’s  work;  and  I have  destroyed  it.”  “It 
is  a singular  place  to  keep  day’s  works  in.”  “It  is  a 
convenient  one,”  he  replied,  with  an  air  of  defer- 
ence and  blandness. 

I said  to  him,  “You  must  have  been  aware  that 
you  could  only  have  compassed  your  designs  by  pass- 
jii  r over  my  dead  body,  and  after  that  the  bodies  of 
all  the  officers.  You  had  ::u  cn  yourself  a great  deal 
to  do.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  confine  you.” 
I turned  to  lieutenant  Gansevoort  and  said,  “Arrest 


Mr.  Spencer  and  put  him  in  double  irons.”  Mr. 
Gansevoort  stepped  forw'ard  and  took  bis  sword;  he 
was  ordered  to  sit  down  in  the  stern  port,  double 
ironed,  and  as  an  additional  security,  handcuffed.  1 
directed  lieut.  Gansevoort  to  watch  over  his  security, 
to  order  him  to  be  put  to  instant  death  if  he  was  de- 
tected speaking  to,  or  holding  intelligence  in  any 
way,  with  any  of  the  crew.  He  was  himself  made 
aware  of  the  nature  of  these  orders.  I also  directed 
lieut.  Gansevoort  to  see  that  he  had  every  comfort 
which  his  safe  keeping  would  admit  of.  In  confiding 
this  task  to  lieut.  Gansevoort,  his  kindness  and  hu- 
manity gave  me  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  zeal- 
ously7 attended  to;  and  throughout  the  period  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  confinement,  lieut.  Gansevoort,  whilst 
watching  his  person  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  ready  at 
any  moment  to  take  his  life  should  lie  'forfeit  that 
condition  of  silence  on  which  his  safety  depended, 
attended  to  all  his  wants,  covered  him  with  his  own 
grego  when  squalls  of  rain  were  passing  over,  and 
ministered  in  every  way  to  his  comfort  with  the  ten- 
derness of  a woman. 

Mr.  Spencer  being  confined,  the  officers  were  re- 
manded to  their  quarters,  the  crew  and  battery  in- 
spected, the  ordinary  reports  made  to  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  by  him  to  me,  and  the  retreat  beaten. — 
That  night  the  officers  of  the  watch  were  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  pistols,  and  the  rounds  of  both  decks 
made  frequently  to  see  that  the  crew  were  in  their 
hammocks,  and  that  there  were  no  suspicious  collec- 
tions of  individuals  about  the  decks.  On  searching 
the  locker  of  Mr.  Spencer,  a small  razor  case  was 
found,  which  he  had  recently  drawn,  with  a razor  in 
it,  from  the  purser.  Instead  of  the  razor,  the  case 
was  found  to  contain  a small  paper,  rolled  in  ano- 
ther; on  the  inner  one  were  strange  characters,  which 
proved  to  be  Greek,  with  which  Mr.  Spencer  was 
familiar.  It  fortunately  happened  that  there  was 
another  midshipman  on  board  the  Somers  who  knew 
Greek — one  whose  Greek,  and  every  thing  else  that 
he  possessed,  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  country. — 
The  Greek  characters,  converted  by  midshipman 
Henry  Rogers  into  our  own,  exhibited  well  known 
names  among  the  crew.  The  certain — the  doubt- 
ful— those  who  were  to  be  kept  whether  they  would 
or  not — arranged  in  separate  rows;  those  who  were 
to  do  the  work  of  murder  in  the  various  apartments, 
to  take  the  wheel,  to  open  the  arm-chests. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  the  crew  were 
inspected  at  quarters,  10  o’clock.  I took  my  sta- 
tion abaft  with  the  intention  of  particularly  observ- 
ing Cromwell  and  Small.  The  third,  or  master’s 
division,  to  which  they  both  belonged,  always  mus- 
tered at  morning  quarters  upon  the  after  part  of  the 
quarter  deck,  in  continuation  of  the  line  formed  by 
the  crews  of  the  guns.  The  persons  of  both  were 
faultlessly  clean.  They  were  determined  that  their 
appearance  in  this  uespect  should  provoke  no  reproof. 
Cromwell  stood  up  to  his  full  stature,  his  muscles 
braced,  his  battle  axe  grasped  resolutely,  his  cheek 
pale,  but  his  eye  fixed  as  if  indifferently  at  the  other 
side.  He  had  a determined  and  dangerous  air.  Small 
made  a very  different  figure.  His  appearance  was 
ghastly;  .he  shifted  his  weight  from  side  to  side,  and 
his  battle  axe  passed  from  one  hand  to  the  other;  his 
eye  wandered  irresolutely  but  never  towards  mine. 
I attributed  his  conduct  to  fear;  I have  since  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  business  upon  which  he  had  en- 
tered was  repugnant  to  his  nature,  though  the  love 
of  money  and  of  rum  had  been  too  strong  for  his 
fidelity. 

After  quarters  the  church  was  rigged.  The  crew 
mustered  up  with  their  prayer-books,  and  took  their 
seats  without  waiting  for  all  hands  to  be  called;  and 
considerably  before  five  bells,  or  half-past  10,  the 
usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  first  lieutenant  re- 
ported all  hands  ready,  and  asked  me  if  he  should 
call  to  muster.  I told  him  to  wait  for  the  accus- 
tomed hour.  Five  bells  were  at  length  struck  and 
all  hands  called  to  muster.  The  crew  were  unus- 
ually attentive,  and  the  responses  more  than  com- 
monly audible.  The  muster  succeeded,  and  I exam- 
ined very  carefully  the  countenances  of  the  crew, 
without  discovering  anything  that  gave  me  distrust. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  moderated,  sky- 
sails  and  royal  studding  sails  were  set.  In  going 
large  I had  always  been  very  particular  to  have  no 
strain  upon  the  light  braces  leading  forward,  as  the 
tendency  of  such  a strain  was  to  carry  away  the 
light  yards  and  masts.  Whilst  Ward  M.  Gagely,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  skilful  of  our  apprentices,  was 
yet  on  the  main  royal  yard,  after  setting  the  main 
skysail,  a sudden  j irk  of  the  weather  main  royal 
brace  given  by  Small  and  another,  whose  name  I 
have  not  discovered,  carried  the  top  gallant  mast 
away  in  the  sheeve  hole,  sending  forward  the  royal 
mast  with  royal  skysail,  roval  studding  sail,  main  top 
gallant  staysail,  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  topsail. — 
Gagely  was  op  the  royal  yard. 

1 scarcely  dared  to  look  on  the  booms  or  in  the 


larboard  gangways  where  he  should  have  fallen.  For 
a minute  I was  in  intense  agony:  in  the  next  1 saw 
the  shadow  of  the  boy  through  the  topgallant  sail,  ris- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  topgallant  yard,  which  still  re- 
mained at  the  mast  head.  Presently  he  rose  to  view, 
descended  on  the  after  side  to  the  topgallant  mast  cap, 
and  began  to  examine^with  coolness  to  see  what  was 
first  to  be  done  to  clear  the  wreck.  I did  not  dream 
at  the  time  that  the  carrying  away  of  this  mast  was 
the  work  of  treachery; — but  1 knew  that  it  was  an 
occasion  of  this  sort,  the  loss  of  a boy  overboard,  or 
an  accident  to  a spar,  creating  confusion  and  inter- 
rupting the  regularity  of  duty,  which  was  likely  to 
be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  conspirators  were  they 
still  bent  on  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprizc.  The 
greatest  pains  were,  therefore,  taken  to  prevent  all 
confusion.  Ttie  first  lieutenant  took  the  deck;  every- 
thing connected  with  the  wreck  was  sent  down  from 
aloft; — the  rigging  unrove  and  coiled  down,  sails  bent 
afresh  to  the  yards,  the  spare  top-gallant  mast  got 
out,  scraped,  and  slushed,  and  the  fid-hole  cut,  every 
one  employed,  and  everything  made  to  go  on  with 
undeviating  regularity. 

To  my  astonishment  all  those  who  were  most  con- 
spicuously named  in  the  programme  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  vessel  they  might  be 
stationed,  mustered  at  the  main-top  mast-head, — 
whether  animated  by  3-0 me  new-born  zeal  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  or  collected  there  for  ilfe'jrur^- 
pose  of  conspiring,  it  was  not  easy  to  decide. — 
The  coincidence  corfirmed  the  existence  of  a dan- 
gerous conspiracy,  suspended  yet  perhaps  not  aban- 
doned. The  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer  travelled  perpetu- 
ally to  the  mast-head,  and  cast  thither  many  of  those 
strange  and  stealthy  glances  which  I had  heretofore 
noticed.  The  wreck  being  cleared,  supper  was  piped 
before  sending  up  the  new  mast.  After  supper  the 
same  persons  mustered  again  at  the  mast-head,  and 
the  top  gallant-mast  was  lidded,  the  light  yards  cros- 
sed, and  the  sails  set.  By  this  time  it  was  dark,  and 
quarters  had  been  unavoidably  dispensed  with.  Still 
I thought  under  the  circumstances  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly safe  to  leave  Cromwell  at  large  during  the  night. 
The  night  was  the  season  of  danger.  After  consul- 
ting lieut.  Gansevoort,  I determined  to  arrest  Crom- 
well the  moment  he  reached  the  deck.  An  officer 
was  sent  to  leeward  to  guard  the  lee  rigging,  and  the 
main-stays  were  also  thought  of,  though  not  watched 
as  his  voice  was  heard  in  the  top  and  descending  the 
rigging.  I met  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Jacob’s  ladder, 
surrounded  by  the  officers,  guided  him  aft  on  the 
quarter-deck  and  caused  him  to  sit  down. 

On  questioning  him  as  to  a secret  conversation  he 
had  held  the  night  before,  with  Mr.  Spencer,  he  de- 
nied its  being  him,  and  said  “It  was  not  me,  sir,  it 
was  Small.”  Cromwell  was  the  tallest  man  on  board, 
Small  the  shortest.  Cromwell  was  immediately  iron- 
ed, and  Small,  thus  pointed  out  by  an  associate  to  in- 
creased suspicion,  was  also  sent  for,  interrogated  and 
ironed.  Increased  vigilance  was  now  enjoined  upon 
all  the  officers.  Henceforward  all  were  perpetually 
armed.  Either  myself  or  the  first  lieutenant  was  al- 
ways on  deck,  and  generally  both  of  us  were. 

On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  being  Mon- 
day the  28th  Nov.  two  crimes  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude appeared  on  the  master  of  arms’  report  of 
prisoners.  Chas.  Lambert,  apprentice,  had  been 
guilty  of  theft  in  stealing  sinnet  for  a hat  from  Ward 
M.  Gagely;  and  Henry  Waltham,  the  ward  room 
steward,  had  stolen  brandy  from  the  ward  room  mess 
and  given  it  to  Mr.  Spencer.  These  were  vile  offences 
— the  present  was  not  the  time  to  bring  the  discipline 
of  the  vessel  to  a stand,  and  the  prisoners  were  pun- 
ished to  the  extent  of  the  law. 

Waltham  whilst  in  irons  had  the  night  before  told 
Daniel  McKinley,  who  had  access  to  the  ward  room 
as  cot  boy,  where  three  bottles  of  wine  could  be 
found;  li  is  object  being  no  doubt  to  furnish  the  means 
of  excitement  to  the  conspirators,  to  induce  them  to 
rise,  release  Waltham,  and  get  possession  of  the  ves- 
sel. McKinley,  was  drawn  in  the  programme  as 
certain,  and  as  stationed  at  the  arm  chest.  He  re- 
ported Waltham  to  the  first  lieut.;  an  extraordinary 
denunciation  under  the  circumstances,  probably  oc- 
casioned by  his  desire  to  relieve  himself  from  suspi- 
cion. Waltham  having  thus  in  contempt  of  disci- 
pline, committed  a second  offence  whilst  in  confine- 
ment, was  remanded  into  irons  to  be  subjected  to  a 
second  punishment  on  the  following  day. 

The  punishment  being  over,  I thought  this  a fit  op- 
portunity to  endeavor  to  make  some  impression  on 
the  crew.  The  number  of  them  actually  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  might  not  be  great;  that  it  was  known 
to  a majority  of  them  I had  reason  to  believe:  in 
general  they  might  he  considered  disaffected,  and  dis- 
posed on  all  occasions  to  hold  back  and  resist  the 
discipline  of  the  ship. 

The  mysterious  agency  that  had  been  at  work  since 
our  departure  from  New  York  to  corrupt  the  crew 
was  now  disclosed.  I commenced  by  explaining  to 
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them  the  general  nature  of  the  project  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, studiously  avoiding  to  excite  any  suspicion  that 
1 was  in  possession  of  the  names  of  those  who  were 
implicated.  I was  willing  in  fact  that  the  worst  of 
them  should  repent  and  hide  themselves  among  the 
well  disposed  portion  of  the  crew.  1 took  care  to 
inform  them  that  the  majority  of  them,  whatever 
might  be  their  inclinations,  were  to  share  the  fate  of 
the  officers.  I endeavored  to  divert  the  minds  of  the 
slightly  disaffected  from  the  pictures  of  successful 
vice  which  Mr.  Spencer  had  presented  to  them;  I 
alluded  to  the  circumstances  of  most  of  the  crew, 
unlike  crews  in  general,  having  ties  of  kindred  to  ren- 
der life  dear  to  them,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
within  three  weeks  we  should  be  again  among  our 
friends:  I thanked  God  that  we  had  friends  to  follow 
us  with  solicitude  and  affection,  for  to  have  friends 
and  not  to  be  unworthy  of  them  was  the  best  guar- 
antee that  could  be  given  for  truth  and  fidelity . 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  crew  was  various:  it 
filled  many  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  what  they  had 
escaped  from,  it  inspired  others  with  terror  at  danger 
awaiting  them  from  their  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy. The  thoughts  of  returning  to  that  home 
and  those  friends  from  whom  it  had  been  intended  to 
cut  them  off  forever,  causeiLmany  of  them  to  weep. 

-J-S&vV  considered'  the  crew  tranquilized  and  the  vessel 
safe.  Having  noticed  Mr.  Spencer  to  hold  intelli- 
gence with  the  crew,  I directed  that  all  the  prisoners 
should  be  turned  with  their  faces  aft.  I also  direct- 
ed that  no  tobacco  should  be  furnished  them,  after 
the  supply  they  had  on  their  persons  when  confined 
should  be  exhausted.  They  earnestly  bogged  to  be  al- 
lowed tobacco. 

I told  the  first  lieutenant  to  say  that  Mr.  Spencer 
should  have  all  that  the  mess  afforded,  and  his  mess- 
mates in  fact  already  took  care  of  that,  that  the  sea- 
men should  have  their  ration,  as  it  was  allowed  by 
the  government,  that  every  thing  should  be  supplied 
to  them  that  was  necessary  to  their  health  and  com- 
fort; but  that  tobacco  was  only  a stimulant,  and  I 
wished  them  to  tranquilize  their  minds  and  remain 
free  from  excitement.  The  day  after  Mr.  Spencer’s  to- 
bacco was  stopped  his  spirits  gave  way  entirely.  He 
remained  the  whole  day  with  his  face  buried  in  the 
grego,  and  when  it  was  for  a moment  raised  it  was 
bathed  in  tears.  He  was  touched  by  the  gentle  and 
untiring  attentions  of  lieut.  Gansevoort.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  in  no  state  at  that  time  to  speak  of 
anything — when  he  felt  more  composed  he  would  tell 
him  all.  He  would  answer  any  question  that  the 
commander  might  desire  to  put  to  him, 

On  Tuesday  the  29th  November,  immediately  after 
quarters,  all  hands  were  again  called  to  witness  pun- 
ishment, and  Henry  Waltham  again  punished  to  the 
extent  of  the  law,  for  offering  the  three  bottles  of 
wine  to  Daniel  McKinley.  I again  spoke  to  the  crew 
urging  them  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  ves- 
sel. The  orders  were  all  known,  and  of  easy  obser- 
vance. I mentioned  that  every  punishment  inflicted 
on  board  of  the  vessel  must  be  known  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy,  and  that  the  less  punishment  there 
was,  the  more  creditable  it  would  be  to  the  comman- 
der and  crew. 

But  the  whole  crew  was  far  from  being  tranquiliz- 
ed. The  most  seriously  implicated  began  once  more 
to  collect  in  knots  during  the  night.  Seditious  words 
were  heard  through  the  vessel,  and  an  insolent  and 
menacing  air  assumed  by  many.  Some  of  the  petty 
officers  had  been  sounded  by  the  first  lieutenant,  and 
found  to  be  true  to  their  colors.  They  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  vessel  was  far  from  safe; 
that  there  were  still  many  at  liberty  who  ought  to  be 
confined;  and  that  an  outbreak  having  for  its  object 
the  rescue  of  the  prisoners,  was  seriously  contem- 
plated. 

Various  intelligence  was  from  time  to  time  obtain 
cd  of  conference  among  the  disaffected.  Individuals 
not  before  supposed  to  be  very  deeply  implicated, 
were  now  found  in  close  association  with  those  who 
were.  Several  times  during  the  night  there  were 
symptoms  of  an  intention  to  strike  some  blow.  Mr. 
Wales  detected  Charles  A.  Wilson  attempting  to 
draw  out  a handspike  from  under  the  launch,  with 
an  evident  purpose  of  felling  him;  and  when  Mr. 
Wales  cocked  his  pistol  and  approached,  he  could 
only  offer  some  lame  excuse  for  his  presence  there. 
I felt  more  anxious  than  I had  yet  done,  and  remain- 
ed continually  on  deck. 

At  12  o’clock,  when  the  watch  was  called  and  mus- 
tered, McKinley,  Green,  and  others  seriously  impli- 
cated, missed  their  muster.  That  they  should  have 
been  asleep  all  that  night  was  not  likely;  that  they 
should  have  missed  their  muster  on  that  particular 
occasion,  having  never  done  so  before,  otherwise 
than  intentionally,  was  impossible.  Those  who  miss- 
ed their  muster  had  all  some  lame  excuse.  There 
was  probably  an  agreement  to  meet  round  the  of- 
ficer of  the  deck,  and  commence  some  act  of  vio- 
lence. 


I heard  Green  give  as  an  excuse  for  missing  his 
muster  that  he  was  on  deck,  but  could  not  go  aft  for 
want  of  room.  I immediately  went  forward,  reject- 
ed his  excusejwith  some  explanation  of  impatience, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  the  lookout  forward  for 
four  hours,  directing  the  midshipman  of  the  fore- 
castle to  watch  him  closely;  the  others  who  had 
missed  their  muster  were  similarly  distributed.  At  4 
o’clock  others  of  the  implicated  also  missed  their 
muster.  1 could  not  contemplate  this  growth  of  disaf- 
fection without  serious  uneasiness.  Where  was  this 
thing  to  end?  Each  new  arrest  of  prisoners  seemed 
to  bring  a fresh  set  of  conspirators  forward  to  occupy 
the  first  place. 

With  fine  weather  and  bright  nights  there  was  al- 
ready a disposition  to  make  an  attack  and  rescue  the 
prisoners.  When  bad  weather  should  call  off  the 
attention  of  the  officers,  when  the  well  disposed  por- 
tion of  the  crew  should  be  occupied  in  shortening 
sail,  and  utter  darkness  should  withdraw  every 
thing  from  view,  how  great  the  probability  of  a 
rescue.  If  the  Imost  deeply  implicated  were  iron- 
ed, would  all  the  dangerous  be  in  custody?  What 
sympathy  might  not  be  excited  by  the  sufferings  of 
the  prisoners?  These  grave  considerations,  the  deep 
sense  I had  of  the  solemn  obligation  I was  under  to 
protect  and  defend  the  vessel  that  had  been  entrust- 
ed to  me,  and  the  lives  of  her  officers  and  crew,  the 
seas  traversed  by  our  peaceful  merchantmen,  and 
the  unarmed  of  all  nations  using  the  highway  of  the 
seas,  from  the  horrors  which  the  conspirators  had 
meditated,  and  above  all,  to  guard  from  violence  the 
sanctity  of  the  American  flag  displayed  from  the  mast 
head  of  one  of  its  cruisers,  all  impressed  upon  me 
the  absolute  necessity  of  adopting  immediately  some 
further  measures  for  the  security  of  the  vessel. 

Hitherto  I had  consulted  the  first  lieutenant  only, 
and  had  been  justified  in  every  thing  I had  done  by 
finding  his  opinion  identical  with  my  own.  In  so 
grave  a case,  however,  I was  desirous  of  having  the 
opinion  of  all  the  officers,  and  was  particularly  anx- 
ious that  no  shadow  of  doubt  should  remain  as  to  the 
guilt  of  either  of  the  prisoners,  should  their  execution 
be  deemed  necessary.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
addressed  the  following  circular  to  all  the  officers  on 
board,  except  the  acting  midshipmen.  Though  they 
had  done  men’s  duty  in  the  late  transactions,  they 
were  still  boys.  Their  opinion  could  add  but  little 
force  to  that  of  the  older  officers;  it  would  have  been 
hard  at  their  early  age  to  call  upon  them  to  say  whe- 
ther three  of  their  fellow  creatures  should  live  or  die. 

U.  S.  Brig  Somers,  30lh  JTov.,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  The  time  has  arrived  when  I am  de- 
sirous of  availing  myself  of  your  counsel,  in  the  re- 
sponsible position  in  which,  as  commander  of  this 
vessel,  I find  myself  placed.  You  are  aware  of  the 
circumstances  which  have  resulted  in  the  confine- 
ment of  midshipman  P.  Spencer,  boatswain’s  mate 
S.  Cromwell,  and  seaman  E.  Small,  as  prisoners:  and 
I purposely  abstain  from  entering  into'  any  detail  of 
them. 

Necessarily  ignorant  of  the  exact  extent  of  disaf- 
fection among  the  crew  which  has  been  so  long,  so 
systematically,  and  so  assiduously  tampered  with,  by 
an  officer;  knowing  that  suspicions  of  the  gravest  na- 
ture attach  to  persons  still  at  large,  and  when  the 
difficulty  of  taking  care  of  the  prisoners  we  already 
have,  makes  me  more  reluctant  than  I should  other- 
wise be  to  apprehend,  1 have  determined  to  address 
myself  to  you,  and  to  ask  your  united  counsel  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued;  and  I call  upon  you  to 
take  into  deliberate  and  dispassionate  consideration 
the  present  condition  of  the  vessel,  and  the  contin- 
gencies of  every  nature  that  the  future  may  embrace, 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  cruise,  and  enlighten 
me  with  your  opinion  as  to  the  best  course  to  be 
pursued.  1 am,  very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your 
most  obedient, 

Alex.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  commander. 

Lieut.  Guert  Gansevoort;  passed  assistant  surgeon 
R.  W.  Leecock;  purser  H.  M.  Heiskell;  acting 
master  M.  C.  Perry;  midshipman  H Rodgers:  mid. 
Egbert  Thompson;  midshipman  Charles  W.  Hayes. 

After  I had  written  the  letter  to  the  officers,  but 
before  1 had  sent  it,  nine  o’clock  of  Wednesday 
morning,  30th  of  November,  had  arrived,  and  with 
it  the  customary  morning  quarters.  Wilson  having 
failed  to  get  up  an  outbreak  in  the  night,  and  finding 
himself  narrowly  watched,  feeling  indeed  that  he 
could  no  longer  be  left  at  liberty, — came  forward 
with  some  lame  and  absurd  confession,  and  the  re- 
quest that  he  should  not  be  ironed.  I immediately 
told  him  that  if  he  wmuld  make  a real  confession,  he 
should  not  be  molested;  and  that  it  was  only  an  in- 
sult to  oiler  me  such  a lame  story  as  that  which  had 
been  already  reported  to  me  by-  lieut.  Gansevoort. 
Nothing  more  could  be  got  from  him,  and  at  quar- 
ters he  was  ironed.  In  his  sail  bag  was  found  an  Afri- 
can knife,  of  an  extraordinary  shape,  short  and  gra- 
dually expanding  in  breadth,  pnd  sharp  on  both  sides; 


it  was  of  no  use  for  any  honest  purpose;  it  was  fi 
only  to  kill.  It  had  been  secretly  sharpened,  by  his 
own  confession,  the  day  before,  with  a file,  to  a per- 
fect edge.  He  had  begun  also  to  sharpen  his  battle 
axe,  with  the  same  assistant.  One  part  of  it  he  had 
brought  to  an  edge;  the  sharpening  of  battle  axes  had 
never  been  allowed  or  practised  on  board  the  So- 
mers. 

McKinley  also,  down  among  the  certain,  and  be- 
yond a doubt  correctly,  was  now  arrested.  Hitherto 
he  had  kept  at  large  by  his  admirable  steadiness  and 
command  of  countenance.  lie  in  fact  is  the  indivi- 
dual who,  if  the  mutiny  had  been  successful,  would 
have  made  way  with  all  his  competitors  and  risen  to 
the  command.  Remembering  Green’s  demeanor 
during  the  past  night  I sent  for  him,  interrogated 
him,  and  ironed  him.  Alexander  McKee,  who  was 
to  have  taken  the  wheel,  and  who  was  entirely  in 
the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  was  also  ironed. 

These  individuals  were  made  to  sit  down  as  they 
were  taken,  and  when  they  were  ironed  I walked  de- 
liberately round  the  battery,  followed  by  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  we  made  together  a very  careful  in- 
spection of  the  crew.  Those  who,  though  known  to 
be  very  guilty,  were  considered  to  be  the  least  dan- 
gerous, were  called  out  and  interrogated:  care  was 
taken  not  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of  such  as  from 
courage  and  energy  were  really  formidable,  unless  it 
were  intended  to  arrest  them.  Our  prisoners  now 
amounted  to  seven,  filling  up  the  quarter  deck,  and 
rendering  it  very  difficult  to  keep  them  from  com- 
municating with  each  other,  interfering  essentially 
with  the  management  of  the  vessel.  The  last  pri- 
soners taken  were  those  to  whom  reference  is  made 
in  my  letter  to  the  officers,  written  before,  but  not 
sent  until  after  their  capture. 

On  the  receiptof  my  letter  the  officers  immediate- 
ly assembled  in  the  ward  room,  and  commenced  the 
examination  of  witnesses.  The  witnesses  were  du- 
ly sworn,  and  the  testimony  accurately  written  down; 
in  addition  to  the  oath,  each  witness  signed  the  evi- 
dence which  he  had  given  after  it  had  been  read 
over  to  him.  The  officers  passed  the  whole  day  in 
this  occupation  without  interruption  and  without 
food.  I remained  in  charge  of  the  deck  with  the 
three  young  midshipmen  on  constant  duty.  The 
officers  were  excused  from  evening  quarters.  At 
nightfall,  orders  were  sent  to  them  to  discontinue 
their  deliberations  and  resume  their  watches,  as  the 
present  safety  of  the  vessel  must  be  attended  to. 

The  risks  and  uncertainty  of  the  preceding  night 
had  determined  me  that  another  such  should  not  be 
passed.  I drew  up  a watch-bill  of  all  the  officers, 
idlers  included,  dividing  them  into  two  watches,  and 
assigning  each  a separate  station,  in  different  parts 
of  the  vessel.  I took  charge  of  the  starboard  watch 
myself,  and  assigned  the  larboard  to  the  first  lieuten- 
ant. This  brought  me  with  two  watches  on  deck; 
but  the  first  lieutenant  had  been  as  much  on  duty  as 
myself.  Even  this,  however,  was  a great  relief,  as 
I obtained  at  intervals  during  the  mid-watch  an  hour 
or  two  of  refreshing  sleep. 

In  the.  course  of  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  1st 
December,  the  first  lieutenant  presented  to  me  the 
following  letter,  in  answer  to  that  which  I had  ad- 
dressed on  the  previous  morning  to  the  officers. 

U.  S.  brig  Somers,  December,  1st,  1842. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday,  re- 
questing our  counsel  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  pur- 
sued with  the  prisoners,  acting  midshipman  Philip 
Spencer,  boatswain’s  mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and 
seaman  Elisha  Small,  we  would  state,  that  the  evi- 
dence which  has  come  to  our  knowledge  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  after  as  dispassionate  and  deliberate  a 
consideration  of  the  case  as  the  exigency  of  the  time 
would  admit,  we  have  come  to  the  cool,  decided  and 
unanimous  opinion  that  they  have  been  guilty  of  a full 
and  determined  intention  to  commit  a mutiny  on 
board  this  vessel,  of  a most  atrocious  nature,  and 
that  the  revolution  of  circumstances  having  made  it 
necessary  to  confine  others  with  them,  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  extent  they  are  leagued  with 
others  still  at  large,  the  impossibility  of  guarding 
against  the  contingencies,  which  “a  day  or  an  hour 
may  bring  forth,”  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  them  to  the  U.  States,  and  that 
the  safety  of  the  public  property,  the  lives  of  our- 
selves, and  of  those  committed  to  our  charge,  re- 
quire that  (giving  them  a sufficient  time  to  prepare), 
they  should  be  put  to  death,  in  a manner  best  calcu- 
lated as  an  example,  to  make  a beneficial  impression 
upon  the  disaffected.  This  opinion  we  give,  bearing 
in  mind  our  duty  to  our  God,  our  country,  and  to  the 
service.  We  -are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t 
servants, 

Guert  Gansevoort,  lieutenant.  R.  W.  Leecock,  pass- 
ed assistant  surgeon.  H.  M.  Heiskell,  purser.  M. 
C.  Perry,  acting  master.  Henry  Rogers,  midship- 
man. Egbert  Thompson,  midshipman.  Charles  W. 
Hayes,  midshipman. 
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I at  once  concurred  in  the  justice  of  their  opinion, 
and  in  the  necessity  of  carrying  its  recommendation 
into  immediate  effect.  There  were  two  others  of  the 
conspirators  almost  as  guilty,  so  far  as  the  intention 
was  concerned,  as  the  three  ringleaders  who  had 
been  first  confined,  and  to  whose  cases  the  attention 
of  the  officers  had  been  invited.  But  they  could  be 
kept  in  confinement  without  extreme  danger  to  the 
ultimate  safely7  of  the  vessel.  The  three  chief  con- 
spirators alone  were  capable  of  navigating  and  sail- 
ing her.  By  their  removal  the  motive  to  a rescue,  a 
capture,  and  a carrying  out  of  their  original  design 
of  piracy  was  at  once  taken  away.  Their  lives 
were  justify  forfeited  to  the  country  which  they  had 
betrayed;  and  the  interests  of  that  country  and  the 
honor  and  security  of  its  flag  required  that  the  sacri- 
fice, however  painful,  should  be  made.  In  the  ne- 
cessities of  my  position  I found  my  law,  and  in  them 
also  1 must  trust  to  find  my  justification. 

I had  for  a day  or  two  been  disposed  to  arm  the 
petty  officers.  On  this  subject  alone  the  first  lieu- 
tenant differed  from  me  in  opinion,  influenced  in 
some  degree  by  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  petty 
officers  themselves,  who  thought  that  in  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  vessel  the  commander  and  officers  could 
not  tell  whom  to  trust,  and  therefore  had  better  trust 
no  one.  I had  made  up  my  own  mind,  reasoning 
more  from  the  probabilities  of  the  case  than  from 
my  knowledge  of  their  characters,  which  was  ne- 
cessarily less  intimate  than  that  of  the  first  lieuten- 
ant, that  they  could  be  trusted,  and  determined  to 
arm  them.  I directed  Ihe  first  lieutenant  to  muster 
them  on  the  quarter  deck,  to  issue  to  each  a cutlass, 
pistol  and  cartridge  box,  and  to  report  to  me  when 
they  were  armed.  I then  add  ressed  them  as  follows: 
“My  lads!  you  are  to  look  to  me — to  obey  my  orders, 
and  to  see  my  orders  obeyed!  Go  forward!” 

I gave  orders  to  make  immediate  preparation  for 
hanging  the  three  principal  criminals  at  the  main 
yard  arms. 

All  hands  were  now  called  to  witness  the  punish- 
ment. The  afterguard  and  idlers  of  both  watches 
were  mustered  on  the  quarter  deck  at  the  whip  in- 
tended for  Mr.  Spencer;  the  forecastle  men  and 
foretopmen  at  that  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  corrup- 
tion they  had  been  chiefly  exposed.  The  maintop- 
men  of  botli  watches,  at  that  intended  for  Small, 
who  for  a month  had  filled  the  situation  of  captain 
of  the  maintop.  1 he  officers  were  stationed  about 
the  decks,  according  to  the  watch  bill  I had  made 
out  the  night  before,  and  the  petty  officers  were  simi- 
larly7 distributed  with  orders  to  cut  down  whoever 
should  let  go  the  whip  with  even  one  hand,  or  fail 
to  haul  on  it  when  ordered. 

The  ensign  and  pennant  being  bent  on  and  ready 
for  hoisting,  1 now  put  on  my  full  uniform,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  most  painful  duty  that  has 
ever  devolved  on  an  American  commander — that  of 
announcing  to  the  criminals  their  fate.  I informed 
Mr.  Spencer  that  when  he  had  been  about  to  take 
my  life,  and  to  dishonor  me  as  an  officer,  when  in 
the  execution  of  my  rightful  duty,  without  cause  of 
offence  to  him,  on  speculation,  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  remove  me  suddenly  from  the  world,  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  in  my  sleep,  without  a moment  to 
utter  one  murmur  of  affection  to  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren— one  prayer  for  their  welfare. 

His  life  was  now  forfeited  to  his  country;  and  the 
necessities  of  the  case  growing  out  of  his  corruption 
of  the  crew,  compelled  me  to  take  it;  I would  not 
however,  imitate  his  intended  example  as  to  the 
manner  of  claiming  the  sacrifice.  If  there  yet  re- 
mained one  feeling  true  to  nature,  it  should  be 
gratified.  If  he  had  any  word  to  send  to  his  parents, 
it  should  be  recorded  and  faithfully  delivered.  Ten 
minutes  should  be  granted  him  for  this  purpose;  and 
midshipman  E.  Thompson  was  called  to  note  the 
time,  and  inform  me  when  the  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed. 

This  intimation  overcame  him  entirely.  He  sank 
with  tears  upon  his  knees,  and  said  he  was  not  fit  to 
die.  1 repeated  to  him  his  own  catechism  and  begg- 
ed him  at  least  to  let  the  officer  set  to  the  men  he  had 
corrupted  and  seduced,  the  example  of  dying  with 
decorum.  This  immedl  itely  restored  him  to  entire 
self-possession,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  prayer, 

I went  and  made  in  succession  the  same  communica- 
tion to  Cromwell  and  Small.  Cromwell  fell  upon 
his  knees  completely  unmanned,  protested  his  inno- 
cence, and  invoked  the  name  of  his  wife.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer said  to  me,  “As  these  are  the  last  words  I have 
to  say,  I trust  they  will  be  believed.  Cromwell  is 
innocent!”  The  evidence  had  been  conclusive,  yet 
I was  staggered. 

1 sent  for  lieul.  Ganscvoort  and  consulted  him;  he 
said  there  was  not  a shadow  of  doubt.  I told  him  to 
consult  the  petty  officers.  He  was  condemned  by 
acclamation  by  the  petty  officers.  He  was  the  one 


man,  of  whom  they  had  real  apprehension — the  ac- 
complice at  first,  and  afterwards  the  urger  on  of 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  trained  him  to  the  act  by 
which  he  intended  to  benefit.  I returned  to  Mr. 
Spencer. 

1 explained  to  him  how  Cromwell  had  made  use 
of  him.  I told  him  that  remarks  had  been  made 
about  the  two,  not  very  flattering  to  him,  and  which 
he  might  not  care  to  hear,  which  showed  the  relative 
share  ascribed  to  each  of  them,  in  the  contemplated 
transaction.  He  expressed  great  anxiety  to  hear 
what  was  said. 

One  had  told  the  first  lieutenant:  “In  my  opinion 
sir,  you  have  the  damned  fool  on  the  larboard  arm- 
chest,  and  the  damned  villain  on  the  starboard.” 
And  another  had  remarked  that  after  the  vessel 
should  have  been  captured  by  Mr.  Spencer,  Crom- 
well might  allow  him  to  live,  provided  he  made  him- 
self useful;  he  would  probably  make  him  his  secre- 
tary; I remarked,  “I  do  not  think  this  would  have 
suited  your  temper.” 

This  effectually  aroused  him  and  his  countenance 
assumed  a demoniacal  expression.  He  said  no  more 
of  the  innocence  of  Cromwell.  Subsequent  circum- 
stances too  surely  confirmed  his  admission  of  his 
guilt.  He  might  perhaps  have  wished  to  save  him, 
in  fulfilment  of  some  mutual  oath. 

He  more  probably  hoped  he  might  yet  get  posses- 
sion of  the  vessel,  and  carry  out  the  scheme  of  mur- 
der and  outrage  matured  between  them..  It  was  in 
Cromwell  that  he  had  apparently  trusted,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  some  agreement, for  a rescue;  and  he  eloquent- 
ly plead  to  lieut.  Gansevoort  when  Cromwell  was 
ironed,  for  his  release  as  altogether  ignorant  of  his 
designs,  and  innocent.  He  had  endeavored  to  make 
of  E.  Andrews  appearing  on  the  list  of  the  certain  an 
alias  for  Small  though  his  name  as  Small  appeared 
also  in  the  list  among  those  to  effect  the  murder  in 
the  cabin,  by  falsely  asserting  that  Small  was  a 
feigned  name  when  he  had  evidence  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed by  Small’s  mother  to  him  that  Small  was 
her  name  as  well  as  his. 

Small  alone,  whom  we  had  set  down  as  the  pol- 
troon of  the  three,  and  on  that  account  had  at  first 
determined  not  to  iron,  received  the  announcement 
of  his  fate  with  composure.  When  asked  if  he  had 
any  preparations  to  make,  any  messages  to  send,  he 
said  “I  have  nobody  to  care  for  me  but  my  poor  old 
mother,  and  I would  rather  that  she  should  not  know 
how  I have  died.” 

I returned  to  Mr.  Spencer,  and  asked  him  if  he 
had  no  messages  to  send  to  his  friends.  He  answer- 
ed, “N-one  that  they  would  wish  to  receive.” 

When  urged  still  farther  to  send  some  word  of  con- 
solation in  so  great  an  affliction,  he  said,  “Tell  them 
I die,  wishing  them  every  blessing  and  happiness.  I 
deserve  death  for  this  and  many  other  crimes.  There 
are  lew  crimes  that  I have  not  committed.  I feel 
sincerely  penitent,  and  my  only  fear  of  death  is,  that 
my  repentance  may  be-  too  late.”  [ asked  him  if 
there  was  any  one  whom  he  had  injured,  to  whom 
he  could  yet  make  reparation;  any7  one  who  was  suf- 
fering obloquy  for  crimes  which  he  had  committed. 
He  made  no  answer,  but  soon  after  continued,  “I 
have  wronged  many  persons,  but  chiefly  my  parents.” 
He  said,  “This  will  kill  my  poor  mother!”  1 was 
not  before  aware  that  he  had  a mother. 

When  recovered  from  the  pain  of  this  announce- 
ment, I asked  him  if  it  would  not  have  been  still 
more  dreadful  had  he  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  mur- 
dered the  officers  and  the  greater  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  vessel,  and  run  that  career  of  crime,  with  so 
much  satisfaction,  he  had  marked  out  for  himself. 
He  replied  after  a pause,  “I  do  not  know  what 
would  have  become  of  me  had  I succeeded.”  I told 
him  that  Cromwell  would  soon  have  made  way  writh 
him,  and  McKinley  probably  have  cleared  the  whole 
of  them  from  his  path.  “I  fear,”  said  he,  “this  may 
injure  my  father.” 

I told  him  it  was  almost  too  late  to  think  of  that; 
that  had  he  succeeded  in  his  wishes,  it  would  have 
injured  his  father  much  more;  that  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  have  taken  him  home,  as  I intended  to  do,  it 
was  not  in  nature  that  his  lather  should  not  have  in- 
terposed to  save  him;  that  for  those  who  have  friends 
or  money  in  America,  there  was  no  punishment  for 
the  worst  of  crimes,*  that  though  this  had  nothing  to 
do  with  any  determination  which  had  been  forced 
upon  me  in  defiance  ofevery  effort  which  I had  made 
to  avert  it,  I,  on  this  account,  the  less  regretted  the 
dilemma  in  which  I was  placed.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly injure  his  father  a great  deal  more,  if  he  got 
home  alive,  should  he  be  condemned,  and  yet  es- 


"h  ernaps  this  was  a,i  extreme  and  erroneous  opinion, 
which  1 do  not  attempt  to  justify.  I am  only  faithfully 
recording  what  passed  on  the  occasion1. 


cape.  The  best  and  only  service  he  could  nowren--' 
der  his  father  was  to  die.  “I  will  tell  you  frankly,” 
he  said,  “what  I intended  to  do  had  I got  home — I 
should  have  attempted  to  escape.  I had  the  same 
project  on  board  the  John  Adams  and  Potomac.  It 
seemed  to  be  a mania  with  me.”  “Do  you  notjthink,” 

I asked,  “that  this  is  a mania  which  should  be  dis- 
couraged in  the  navy?”  “I  do  most  certainly.”  Af- 
terwards he  said  to  me  “but  have  you  not  formed  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  extent  of  this  conspira- 
cy?” I told  him  that  his  systematic  efforts  to  cor- 
rupt the  crew,  and  prepare  them  for  the  indul- 
gence of  every  evil  passion  since  the  day  before  our 
departure  from  New  York,  had  been  but  too  success- 
ful. I knew  that  the  conspiracy  was  still  extensive; 

I did  not  know  how  extensive.  I recapitulated  to 
him  the  arts  which  he  had  used.  He  was  startled 
by  my  telling  him  that  he  had  made  the  ward-room 
steward  steal  brandy,  and  given  it  to  the  crew.  He 
said,  “I  did  not  make  him  steal  it.”  I told  him  it 
was  brought  at  his  request,  that  he  knew  where  it 
came  from;  and  it  was,  if  possible,  more  criminal  to 
seduce  another  to  commit  crime,  than  to  commit 
crime  one’s  self.  He  admitted  the  justice  of  this 
view.  He  turned  again  to  say  to  me,  “but  are  you 
not  going  too  far?  are  you  not  going  too  fast?  does 
the  law  entirely  justify  you?”  I replied,  that  he  had 
not  consulted  me  in  making  his  arrangemenespthert — 
his  opinion  could  not  be  an  unprejudiced  one;  that  I 
had  consulted  all  his  brother  officers,  his  messmates 
included,  except  the  boys,  and  I placed  before  him 
their  opinion.  He  stated  that  it  was  just;  that  he 
deserved  death.  He  asked  what  was  to  be  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  I explained  it  to  him.  He  ob- 
jected to  it,  and  asked  to  be  shot.  I told  him  that  I 
could  not  make  any  distinction  between  him  and 
those-whom  he  had  corrupted.  He  admitted  that 
this  also  was  just.  He  objected  to  the  shortness  of 
the  time  for  preparation,  and  asked  for  an  hour. — 

No  answer  was  made  to  this  request;  but  he  was  not 
hurried,  and  more  than  the  hour  which  he  asked  for 
was  allowed  to  elapse.  He  requested  that  his  face 
might  be  covered;  this  was  readily  granted,  and  he 
was  asked  what  it  should  be  covered  with.  He  did 
not  care.  A handkerchief  was  sought  for  in  his 
locker;  none  but  a black  one  found,  and  this  brought 
for  the  purpose.  I now  ordered  that  the  other  cri- 
minals should  be  consulted  as  to  their  wishes  in  this 
particular.  They  joined  in  the  request,  and  frocks 
were  taken  from  their  bags  to  cover  their  heads. — 
Mr.  Spencer  asked  to  have  his  irons  removed.  This 
could  not  be  granted.  Pie  asked  for  a bible  and  prayer 
book. 

They  were  brought  and  others  ordered  to  be  fur- 
nished to  his  accomplices.  “I  am  a believer!”  he 
said.  “Do  you  think  any  repentance  at  this  late 
hour  can  be  accepted?”  I called  to  his  recollection 
the  case  of  the  penitent  thief  who  was  pardoned  by 
our  Saviour  upon  the  cross.  He  then  read  in  the 
bible,  kneeled  down,  and  read  in  the  prayer  book. — 

He  again  asked  if  I thought  that  his  repentance  could 
be  accepted,  that  the  lime  was  so  short  and  he  did 
not  know  if  he  was  really  changed.  1 told  him  that 
God  who  was  all  merciful  as  well  as  all  wise,  could 
not  only  understand  his  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
but  extend  to  him  such  a measure  of  mercy  as  his 
necessities  might  require.  He  said,  “I  beg  your  for- 
giveness for  what  1 have  meditated  against  you!— 

“I  gave  him  my  hand  and  assured  him  of  my  sincere 
forgiveness.  1 asked  if  1 had  ever  done  anything  to 
him  to  make  him  seek  my  life,  or  whether  the  ha- 
tred he  had  conceived  for  me,  and  of  which  I had 
only  recently  become  aware,  was  fostered  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  himself  some  plea  of  justifica- 
tion. He  said,  “it  was  only  a fancy;  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  something  in  your  manner  which 
offended  me.”  He  read  over  what  I had  written 
down.  I had  stated  hurriedly  in  the  third  person, 
“He  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  enter- 
tained the  same  idea  in  the  John  Adams  and  Po- 
tomac.” He  asked  that  that  might  be  corrected, 

“I  did  not  offer  it  as  an  excuse,  I only  stated  it  as  a 
fact.” 

More  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  during  the  contin- 
uance of  this  scene.  The  petty  officers  had  been 
assigned  according  to  rank,  to  conduct  the  several 
prisoners  to  the  gangway.  At  the  break  of  the  quar- 
ter deck  is  a narrow  passage  between  the  trunk  and 
pumpvvell.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Cromwell  met  exactly 
on  either  side.  I directed  Cromwell  to  stop  to  allow 
Mr.  Spencer  to  pass  first.  At  this  moment  Mr.  Spen- 
cer himself  paused  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  see 
Mr.  Wales.  He  was  called,  and  Cromwell  now  pass- 
ed on  almost  touching  Mr.  Spencer.  Not  one  word 
was  now  said  by  Mr.  Spencer  of  the  innocence  of 
Cromwell;  no  appeal  was  made  by  Cromwell  to  Mr. 
Spencer  to  attest  his  innocence.  When  MiV  W^eio 
came  up  Mr.  Spencer  extended  his  hand  to  him  ,-Tue 
said,  “Mr.  Wales,  I earnestly  hope  you  will  forgi, 
mefortamperingvvithyourfidelity!”  Mr.  Spencerwas 
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■wholly  unmoved,  Mr.  Wales  almost  overcome  with 
emotion:  he  replied,  “I  do  forgive  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  and  I hope  that  God  may  forgive 
you  also!”  “Farewell!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Wales  weeping  and  causing  others  to  weep  re- 
sponded, “Farewell!” 

Mr.  Spencer  now  passed  on.  About  this  time  he 
asked  for  midshipman  Rogers.  The  message  was 
carried  to  Mr.  Rogers;  but  he  had  no  orders  to  leave 
his  station.  I was  only  afterwards  aware  of  the  re- 
quest. At  the  gangway,  Mr.  Spencer  met  Small. 
With  the  same  calm  manner,  but  with  a neareb  ap- 
proach to  emotion,  he  placed  himself  in  front  of 
Small,  extended  his  hand,  and  said,  “Small  forgive 
me  for  leading  you  into  this  trouble.”  Small  drew 
back  with  horror.  “No,  by  God!  Mr.  Spencer,  I 
cant't  forgive  you.”  On  a repetition  of  the  request, 
Small  exclaimed  in  a searching  voice,  “Ah,  Mr. 
Spencer,  that  is  a hard  thing  for  you  to  ask  me!  We 
shall  soon  be  before  the  face  of  God,  and  then  we 
shall  know  all  about  it.”  I went  to  Small  and  urged 
him  to  be  more  generous, — that  this  was  no  time  for 
resentment.  He  relented  at  once,  held  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  still  extended  hand  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and 
said  with  frankness  and  emotion,  “I  do  forgive  you, 
Mr.  Spencer!  May  God  Almighty  forgive  you  also!” 
Small  now  asked  my  forgiveness.  He  was  the  one 
- — of”thir"t[Tree  who  was  most  entitled  to  compassion. 
I took  his  hand,  and  expressed  my  complete  forgive- 
ness in  the  strongest  terms  that  I was  able.  I asked 
him  what  I had  said  or  done  to  him  to  make  him  seek 
my  life;  conscious  of  no  injustice  or  provocation  of 
any  sort,  I felt  that  it  was  yet  necessary  to  my  com- 
fort to  receive  the  assurance  from  his  own  lips.  If 
any  wrong  had  been  done  him,  if  any  word  of  harsh- 
ness in  the  impatience  or  excitement  of  duty  had  es- 
caped me,  I was  ready  myself  to  ask  also  for  forgive- 
ness. I had  hardly  asked  the  question  before  he  ex- 
claimed, “What  have  you  done  to  me,  captain  Mac- 
kenzie? what  have  you  done  to  me  sir!  Nothing,  but 
treat  me  like  a man.”  I told  him,  in  justification  of 
the  course  which  I was  pursuing,  that  I had  high  re- 
sponsibilities to  fulfil,  that  there  were  duties  which  I 
owed  to  the  government,  which  had  entrusted  me 
with  this  vessel,  to  the  officers  placed  under  my  com- 
mand, to  those  boys,  whom  it  was  intended  either  to 
put  to  death,  or  reserve  for  a fate  more  deplorable. 
There  was  yet  a higher  duty  to  the  flag  of  my  coun- 
try. He  was  touched  by  this:  “You  are  right,  sir; 
you  are  doing  your  duty,  and  I honor  you  for  it. — 
God  bless  that  flag,  and  prosper  it!”  “Now,  brother 
topmates,”  he  said,  turning  to  those  who  held  the 
ship,  “give  me  a quick  and  easy  death!”  Fie  was 
placed  on  the  hammocks  forward  of  the  gangway, 
with  his  face  inboard.  Mr.  Spencer  was  similarly 
placed  abaft  the  gangway,  and  Cromwell  also  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Spencer,  about  this  time,  sent  for  lieut.  Gan- 
sevoort,  and  told  him  that  he  might  have  heard  that 
his  courage  had  been  doubted;  lie  wished  him  to  bear 
testimony  that  be  died  like  a brave  man.  He  asked 
me  what  was  to  be  the  signal  of  the  execution.  I 
told  him  that,  being  desirous  to  hoist  the  colors,  at 
the  moment  of  execution  at  once,  to  give  solemnity 
to  the  act,  and  to  indicate  that  by  it  the  colors  of  the 
Somers  were  fixed  to  the  mast-head,  I had  intended 
to  beat  to  call  as  for  hoisting  the  colors,  then  roll  off, 
and  at  the  third  roll  fire  a gun.  Fie  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed himself  to  give  the  word  to  fire  the  gun.  1 
acceded  to  the  request;  and  the  drum  and  fife  were 
dismissed.  He  asked  if  the  gun  were  under  him.  1 
told  him  that  it  was  next  but  one  to  him.  He  begged 
that  no  interval  might  elapse  between  giving  the 
word  and  firing  the  gun.  1 asked  if  they  were  firing 
with  the  lock  and  wafer,  which  had  always  proved 
quick  and  sure,  but  was  told  that  they  had  a tube  and 
priming,  and  were  prepared  to  fire  with  a match. — 
Some  delay  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  open- 
ed the  arm-chest  and  get  cut  a wafer.  I ordered  a 
supply  of  live  coals  to  be  passed  up  from  the  galley, 
and  fresh  ones  perpetually  supplied;  then  assured  him 
that  there  would  be  no  delay. 

Time  still  wearing  away  in  this  manner,  Small  re- 
quested leave  to  address  the  crew.  Mr.  Spencer, 
having  leave  to  give  the  word,  was  asked  if  he  would 
consent  to  the  delay.  He  assented,  and  Small’s  face 
bein°-  uncovered,  he  spoke  as  follows:  “Shipmates 

and  topmates!  take  warning  by  my  example.  I never 
was  a pirate.  I never  killed  a man.  It’s  for  saying 
I would  do  it,  that  I am  about  to  depart  this  life.— 
See  what  a word  will  do.  It  was  going  in  a Guinea- 
man  that  brought  me  to  this.  Reware  of  a Guinea- 
man.”  He  turned  to  Mr.  Spencer  and  said  to  him, 
“I  am  now  ready  to  die,  Mr.  Spencer,  are  you?” 

Cromwell’s  last  words  were,  “tell  my  wife  I die 
an  innocent  man;  tell  lieut.  Morris  I die  an  innocent 

w'But  it  had  been  the  game  of  this  man  to  appear 
d'iinocent,  to  urge  Mr.  Spencer  on— to  .furnish  him 
"with  professional  ideas:  to  bring  about  a catastro- 


phe of  which  Mr.  Spencer  was  to  take  all  the  risk, 
and  from  which  he,  Cromwell,  was  to  derive  all  the 
benefit.  He  had  taken  a great  many  precautions  to 
appear  innocent,  but  he  had  not  taken  enough. 

I now  placed  myself  on  the  trunk  in  a situation 
from  which  my  eye  could  take  in  everything;  I waited 
for  some  time;  but  no  word  was  given.  At  length 
Browning  saluted  me  and  said,  “Mr.  Spencer  says  he 
cannot  give  the  word,  he  wished  the  commander  to 
give  the  word  himself.”  The  gun  was  accordingly 
fired,  and  the  execution  took  place.  The  crew  were 
now  ordered  aft,  and  I addressed  them  from  the 
trunk,  on  which  I was  standing.  I called  their  at- 
tention first  to  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  young  man, 
whose  ill-regulated  ambition,  directed  to  the  most 
infamous  ends,  had  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the 
tragedy  they  had  just  witnessed.  I spoke  of  his 
honored  parents,  of  his  distinguished  father,  whose 
talents  and  character  had  raised  him  to  one  of  the 
highest  stations  in  the  land,  to  be  one  of  the  six  ap- 
pointed counsellors  of  the  representative  of  our  na- 
tional sovereignty.  I spoke  of  the  distinguished  so- 
cial position  to  which  this  young  man  had  been  born; 
of  the  advantages  of  every  sort  that  attended  the 
outset  of  his  career,  and  of  the  professional  honors 
to  which  a long,  steady,  and  faithful  perseverance  in 
the  course  of  duly  might  ultimately  have  raised  him. 
After  a few  months  service  at  sea,  most  wretchedly 
employed,  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  professional 
knowledge  was  concerned,  he  had  aspired  to  sup- 
plant me  in  a command  which  I had  only  reached  after 
nearly  30  years  of  faithful  servitude;  and  for  what 
object  I had  already  explained  to  them.  I told  them 
that  their  future  fortunes  were  in  their  own  control: 
they  had  advantages  of  every  sort  and  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  the  attainment  of  professional  know- 
ledge. The  situations  of  warrant  officers  and  of 
masters  in  the  navy  were  open  to  them.  They 
might  rise  to  commands  in  the  merchant  service,  to 
respectability,  to  competence,  and  to  fortune;  but 
they  must  advance  regularly  and  step  by  step;  every 
step  to  be  sure,  must  be  guided  by  truth,  honor,  and 
fidelity.  I called  their  attention  to  Cromwell’s  case. 
He  must  have  received  an  excellent  education,  his 
hand  writing  was  even  elegant.  But  he  had  also 
fallen  through  brutish  sensuality  and  the  greedy  thirst 
for  gold. 

The  first  15  dollars  given  to  him  by  Mr.  Spencer 
had  bought  him,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  held  out  to 
him  by  Mr.  Spencer,  who,  to  completely  win  him, 
had  converted  a box  of  old  wine  into  treasure,  had 
secured  the  purchase. 

There  was  an  anecdote  told  by  Collins  in  his  mess, 
which,  with  Cromwell’s  commentary  upon  it,  had 
reached  my  ears.  I caused  Collins  to  stand  up  on 
the  pumpvvell,  and  relate  it  to  the  boys.  Collins  had 
been  in  an  Indiaman,  on  board  of  which  the  super- 
cargo, a Mr.  Thorndyke,  had  brought  a keg  of  doub- 
loons. Collins  stowed  it  in  the  run,  and  was  alone 
entrusted  with  the  secret  of  its  being  on  board. 

lie  said  not  a word  about  it,  until  it  went  ashore. 
Cromwell  on  hearing  this  laughed  at  Collins,  and  said 
had  the  case  been  his  he  would  have  run  away  with 
the  keg.  The  story  and  what  had  passed  before  their 
eyes,  contained  all  the  moral  that  it  was  necessary 
to  enforce.  I told  the  boys  in  conclusion,  that  they 
had  only  to  choose  between  the  morality  of  Cromwell 
and  that  of  Collins:  Cromwell  at  the  yard  arm,  and 
Collins  piping  with  his  call.  Small  had  also  been 
born  for  better  things.  He  had  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  education,  was  a navigator,  had  been  an  officer  in 
a merchantman.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  brandy 
which  had  been  proffered  to  him  nor  the  prospect  of 
dishonest  gain.  He  had  at  least  died  invoking  bless- 
ings on  the  flag  of  his  country. 

The  crew  were  now  piped  down  from  witnessing 
punishment,  and  all  hands  called  to  cheer  ship.  I 
gave  the  order,  “stand  by  to  give  three  hearty  cheers 
for  the  flag  of  our  country!”  Never  were  three  hear- 
tier cheers  given.  In  that  electric  moment  I do  not 
doubt  that  the  patriotism  of  even  the  worst  of  the 
conspirutors  for  an  instant  broke  forth.  I felt  that  I 
was  once  more  completely  commander  of  the  vessel 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  me;  equal  to  do  with  her 
whatever  the  honor  of  my  country  might  require. 

The  crew  were  now  piped  down  and  piped  to  din- 
ner. I noticed  with  pain  that  many  of  the  boys,  as 
they  looked  to  the  yard  arm,  indulged  in  laughter  and 
derision. 

I still  earnestly  desired  that  Mr.  S.  should  be  buried, 
as  officers  usually  are,  in  a coffin.  I ordered  one  to 
be  forthwith  made  from  a portion  of  the  berth  deck; 
but  Lt.  Gansevoort  having  offered  to  relinquish  two 
mess  chests  used  instead  of  a ward  robe,  they  were 
soon  converted  into  a substantial  coffin. 

When  the  hour,  usually  given  to  the  crew’s  din- 
ner, was  over,  the  watch  was  set;  and  the  bodies  low- 
ered from  the  yard  arm’s,  and  received  by  the  mess- 
mates of  the  deceased,  to  be  decently  laid  out  for 
burial.  The  midshipmen  assisted  in  person.  When 


all  was  ready,  the  first  Lieutenant  invited  me  to 
accompany  him  to  see  that  these  duties  had  been  du- 
ly performed.  Mr.  Spencer  was  laid  out  on  the  star- 
board arm  chest,  dressed  in  complete  uniform,  except 
the  sword,  which  he  had  forfeited  his  right  to  wear. 

Farther  forward,  the  two  seamenpwere  also  laid 
out  with  neatness.  I noticed  with  pain  that  the  taste 
of  one  of  the  sailors  had  led  him  to  bind  the  hands  of 
Cromwell  with  a ribbon,  having  on  it  in  gold  letters 
the  name  of  that  chivalrous  Somers,  who  had  died  a 
self-devoted  victim  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  But 
that  particular  badga_had  been  dishonored  by  the 
treason  of  its  wearer,  and  it  was  suffered  to  remain. 

Traces  of  a sabre  were  visible  on  his  forehead,  and 
on  the  removal  of  his  hair  four  or  five  more  were  dis- 
covered, indicating  that  he  had  been  where  wounds 
had  been  given  and  received. 

Cromwell,  by  his  own  admission,  had  been  in  a 
slaver,  and  had  been  an  inmate  of  Moro  Castle  at 
Havana.  It  was  the  general  impression  of  the  honest 
part  of  the  crew  that  he  had  already  been  a pirate. 
He,  only,  could  answer  to  the  description  of  the  in- 
dividual alluded  to  by  Mr.  Spencer  “as  having  al- 
ready been  in  the  business.”  At  this  moment  a sud- 
den squall  sprung  up  rendering  it  necessary  to  reduce 
sail.  It  was  attended  by  heavy  rain  and  tarpaulins. 

The  squall  over,  the  sailors  were  sewed  up  in  their 
hammocks.  The  body  of  Mr.  Spencer  was  placed  in 
the  coffin,  and  the  other  two  corpses  arranged  accor- 
ding to  rank,  Mr.  Spencer  aft,  were  placed  along 
the  deck.  All  hands  were  now  called  to  bury  the 
dead.  The  procession  was  formed  according  to  rank 
reversed.  Of  the  colors  which  had  continued  to  fly, 
the  ensign  was  lowered  to  half-mast.  Before  the 
corpses  had  been  placed  on  the  lee  hammock  rails  rea- 
dy for  lowering  overboard,  the  night  had  already  set 
in.  All  the  battle  lanterns  and  the  other  lanterns  in 
the  vessel  were  lighted  and  distributed  among  the 
crew,  collected  with  their  prayer-books  on  the  booms, 
in  the  gang  ways,  and  lee-quarter  boats.  The  ser- 
vice was  then  read,  the  responses  audibly  and  devout- 
ly made  by  the  officers  and  crew,  and  the  bodies  con- 
signed to  the  deep.  This  service  was  closed  with  that 
prayer  so  appropriate  to  our  situation,  appointed  to 
be  read  in  our  ships  of  war,  “Preserve  us  from  the 
dangers  of  the  sea,  and  from  the  violence  of  ene- 
mies; that  we  may  be  a safeguard  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  a security  for  such  as  pass  on  the 
seas  upon  their  lawful  occasions;  that  the  inhabitants 
of  our  land  may  in  peace  and  quietude  serve  thee  our 
God;  and  that  we  may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  our  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor, 
with  a thankful  remembrance  of  thy  mercies,  to  praise 
and  glorify  thy  holy  name  throngh  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.” 

In  reading  this  and  in  recollecting  the  uses  to  which 
the  Somers  had  been  destined,  as  I now  find,  before 
she  quitted  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  I could 
not  but  humbly  hope  that  divine  sanction  would  not 
be  wanting  to  the  deed  of  that  day. 

As  the  last  transaction  connected  with  this  subject 
I may  mention  that  on  the  following  Sunday,  being 
the  4th  December,  after  the  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  navy  had  been  read,  according  to  our  invaria- 
ble custom  in  the  Somers  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
month,  I took  occasion  to  draw  from  the  past  history 
and  example  of  the  criminals,  whose  execution  they 
had  so  recently  beheld,  all  the  useful  lessons  that 
they  afforded  to  win  back  to  the  paths  of  duty  and 
virtue  the  youthful  crew  which  they  had  been  so  in- 
strumental in  leading  astray.  I showed  how  the 
leader  in  the  projected  mutiny  had  turned  aside  from 
the  example  of  his  honored  parents,  and  trampled  on 
the  wise  counsels  and  solemn  warnings  which  had 
been  lavished  on  him. 

In  the  bible  of  poor  Small  I had  found  a letter  to 
him  from  his  aged  mother,  filled  with  affectionate 
endearment  and  pious  counsel. 

She  expressed  the  joy  with  which  she  had  learned 
from  him  that  he  was  so  happy  on  board  the  So- 
mers; (at  that  time  Mr.  Spencer  had  not  joined  her), 
that  no  grog  was  served  on  board  of  her.  Within  the 
folds  of  this  sacred  volume  he  had  preserved  a copy 
of  verses  taken  from  the  Sailor’s  Magazine,  enforc- 
ing the  value  of  the  bible  to  seamen.  I read  these 
verses  to  the  crew.  Small  had  evidently  valued  his 
bible,  but  could  not  resist  temptation. 

I urged  upon  the  youthful  sailors  to  cherish  their 
bibles  with  a more  entire  love  than  Small  had  done; 
to  value  their  prayer  books;  also  they  would  find  in 
them  a prayer  for  every  necessity,  however  great;  a 
medicine  for  every  ailment  of  the  mind.  I endea- 
vored to  call  to  their  recollection  the  terror  with 
which  the  three  malefactors  had  found  themselves 
suddenly  called-to  enter  the  presence  of  an  offended 
God.  No  one  who  had  witnessed  that  scene  could 
for  a moment  believe  even  in  the  existence  of  such 
a feeling  as  honest  Atheism:  a disbelief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a God.  They  should  also  remember  that 
scene.  They  should  also  remember  that  Mr.  Spen- 
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cer,  in  his  last  moments  had  said  that  ‘he  had  wrong- 
ed many  people  but  chiefly  his  parents.”  From  these 
two  circumstances  they  might  draw  two  useful  les- 
sons; a lesson  of  filial  piety,  and  of  piety  toward  God. 
W ith  these  two  principles  for  their  guides  they  could 
never  go  astray. 

In  conclusion,  I told  them  that  they  had  shown 
that  they  could  give  cheers  for  their  country,  they 
should  now  give  cheers  to  their  God,  for  they  would 
do  this  when  they  sung  praises  to  his  name.  The 
colors  were  now  hoisted,  and  above  the  American 
ensign,  the  only  banner  to  which  it  may  give  place, 
the  banner  of  the  cross.  The  hundredth  psalm  was 
how  sung  by  all  the  officers  and  crew.  After  which, 
the  usual  service  followed;  when  it  was  over,  I could 
not  avoid  contrasting  the  spectacle  presented  on  that 
day  by  the  Somers,  with  what  it  would  have  been 
in  pirate’s  hands. 

But  on  this  subject  I forbear  to  enlarge.  I would 
not  have  described  the  scene  at  all,  so  different  from 
the  ordinary  topics  of  an  official  communication,  but 
for  the  unwonted  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed,  and  the  marked  effect  which  it  produced  on 
the  ship’s  company,  even  on  those  deeply  guilly 
members  of  it  who  sat  manacled  behind  me,  and  that 
it  was  considered  to  have  done  much  towards  re- 
storing the  allegiance  of  the  crew. 

In  closing  this  report,  a pleasing  yet  solemn  duty 
devolves  upon  me,  which  I feel  unable  adequately  to 
fulfil,  to  do  justice  to  the  noble  conduct  of  every  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Somers,  from  the  first  lieutenant 
to  the  commander’s  clerk,  who  has  also  since  her 
equipment  done  the  duty  of  midshipman.  Through- 
out the  whole  duration  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we 
have  been  involved  their  conduct  has  been  courage- 
ous, determined,  calmly  self-possessed,  animated, 
and  upheld  always  by  a lofty  and  chivalrous  patriot- 
ism. Perpetually  armed  by  day  and  night,  walking 
and  sleeping  with  pistols  often  cocked  lor  hours  to- 
gether, the  single  accidental  discharge  which  took 
place  was  from  a very  delicate  weapon,  a repeating 
pistol,  in  the  hand  of  the  1st  lieutenant  when  he  was 
arresting  Cromwell  in  the  night. 

I cannot  forbear  to  speak  particularly  of  lieuten- 
ant Gansevoort.  Next  to  me  in  rank  on  board  the 
Somers,  he  was  my  equal  in  every  exertion  to  pro- 
tect and  defend  her.  The  perfect  harmony  of  our 
opinions  and  of  our  views  of  what  should  be  done 
on  each  new  developement  of  the  dangers  that  me- 
naced the  integrity  of  my  command,  gave  us  a unity 
of  action  that  added  materially  to  our  strength.  Ne- 
ver since  the  existence  of  our  navy,  has  a command- 
ing officer  been  more  ably  and  zealously  seconded 
by  his  first  lieutenant. 

Where  all,  without  exception,  have  behaved  ad- 
mirably, it  might  seem  invidious  to  particularize. 
Yet  I cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to 
the  noble  conduct  of  purser  H.  M.  Heiskell  and  of 
passed  assistant  surgeon  It.  W.  Lecock,  for  the  ser- 
vices which  they  so  freely  yielded  beyond  the  sphere 
of  their  regular  duties.  Both,  moreover,  were  in 
delicate  health — passed  assistant  surgeon  Lecock 
was  indeed  in  no  condition  to  go  to  sea  when  he  join- 
ed the  Somers.  He  had  recently  returned  in  the 
Dolphin  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  his  consti- 
tution had  been  completely  shattered  by  a fever  con- 
tracted in  the  river  Nunez.  He  came,  however,  to 
his  duty,  determined  and  apparently  likely  to  die  at 
his  post.  He  has  partially  recovered,  but  is  still  in 
delicate  health.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Heiskell  cheer- 
fully obeyed  my  orders  to  go  perpetually  armed,  to 
keep  a regular  watch,  to  guard  the  prisoners.  The 
worst  weather  could  not  drive  them  from  their  posts 
or  draw  from  them  a murmur. 

I respectfully  request  that  the  thanks  of  the  navy 
department  may  be  presented  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  Somers,  for  their  exertions  in  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  she  had  been  placed.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  but  performed  their  duty;  but  they  have 
performed  it  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  If  it  shall  be 
proved  that  when  solemnly  called  upon  by  me,  they 
gave  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  involving  no  official 
responsibility;  the  opinion  also,  the  act  which  fol- 
lowed it,  and  the  responsibility,  were  mine.  And  I 
freely  meet  that  responsibility,  trusting  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  rectitude,  within  my  own  bosom, 
which  has  never  for  one  moment,  forsaken  me,  or 
wavered. 

I respectfully  submit,  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Wales,  by 
his  coolness,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  his  fidelity, 
has  rendered  to  the  American  navy  a memorable 
service.  1 had  a trifling  difficulty  with  him,  not  dis- 
creditable to  his  character,  on  the  previous  cruise  to 
Porto  ltico — on  that  account  he  was  sought  out,  and 
tampered  with.  But  he  was  honest,  patriotic,  hu- 
mane; he  resisted  temptation,  was  faithful  to  his  flag, 
and  was  instrumental  in  saving  it  from  dishonor.  A 
pursership  in  the  navy,  or  a handsome  pecuniary  re- 
ward, would  after  all  be  an  inconsiderable  recom- 
pense, compared  with  the  magnitude  of  his  services. 


Of  the  conduct  of  sergeant  Michael  J-I.  Garty,  I 
will  only  say  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  noble  corps 
to  which  he  has  the  honor  to  belong.  Confined  to 
his  hammock,  by  a malady  which  threatened  to  be 
dangerous  at  the  moment  when  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  he  rose  at  once  upon  his  feet,  a well 
man.  Throughout  the  whole  period,  from  the  day 
of  Mr.  Spencer’s  arrest,  to  the  day  after  our  arrival, 
and  until  the  removal  of  the  mutineers,  his  conduct 
was  calm,  steady  and  soldier-like.  But  when  his  duty 
was  done,  and  health  was  no  longer  indispensable  to 
its  performance,  his  malady  returned  upon  him,  and 
he  is  still  in  his  hammock.  In  view  of  this  fine  con- 
duct, I respectfully  recommend  that  sergeant  Garty 
be  promoted  to  la  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Marine 
corps.  Should  I pass  without  dishonor  through  the 
ordeal  which  probably  awaits  me,  and  attain,  in  due 
time,  to  the  command  of  a vessel,  entitled  to  a ma- 
rine officer,  I ask  no  better  fortune  than  to  have  the 
services  of  sergeant  Garty,  in  that  capacity. 

I further  respectfully  recommend  that  boatswain’s 
mates,  Oliver  B.  Browning  and  William  Collins,  and 
captain  of  the  forecastle,  Charles  Stewart,  may  be 
appointed  boatswains  in  the  navy;  that  gunner’s 
mates,  Henry  King  and  Andrew  Anderson,  and  quar- 
ter master  Charles  Rodgers,  be  appointed  gunners, 
and  Thomas  Dickerson  a carpenter  in  the  navy.  I 
believe  that  nearly  all  of  them  would  make  excel- 
lent forward  officers.  I know  that  that  all  of  them, 
without  exception,  would  find  on  the  navy  register 
associates  inferior  to  themselves.  If  promoted,  and 
found  unworthy,  they  will  quietly  fall  back  into  the 
stations  from  which  they  were  advanced.  It  would 
be  remembered  in  the  navy  that  in  the  only  mutiny 
which  has  been  regularly  organised  in  it,  the  stern 
law  of  necessity  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  command- 
ing officer  compelled  him  to  hang  the  ring-leaders 
at  the  yard  arm:  that  the  petty  officers  who  had  been 
found  faithful  to  their  colors,  had  been  promoted. 
It  will  not  be  recorded  whether  they  subsequently 
failed  by  sobriety  and  good  conduct  to  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  honorable  elevation  to  which  their 
fidelity  had  raised  them. 

If  I shall  be  deemed  by  the  navy  department  to 
have  had  any  merit  in  preserving  the  Somers  from 
those  treasonable  toils  by  which  she  had  been  sur- 
rounded since  and  before  her  departure  from  the 
United  States,  I respectfully  request  that  it  may  ac- 
crue without  reservation  for  my  nephew  O.  H.  Per- 
ry, now  clerk  on  board  the  Somers,  and  that  his 
name  may  be  placed  on  the  register  in  the  name  left 
vacant  by  the  treason  of  Mr.  Spencer.  I think,  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  an  act  of 
congress  if  necessary,  might  be  obtained  to  authorise 
the  appointment.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
his  service  on  board  the  Somers  he  has  performed 
zealously  and  with  ability  the  duty  of  midshipman, 
and  since  the  discovery  of  the  mutiny  with  an  ener- 
gy and  courage  not  unworthy  of  his  name.  I pledge 
myself  to  his  entire  worthiness;  if  he  were  not  wor- 
thy, the  navy  is  the  last  profession  in  whose  lists  I 
would  wish  to  see  his  name  enrolled. 

For  myself,  I only  ask  that  in  whatever  proceed- 
ings it  may  be  necessary  to  institute  against  me.  as  I 
have  considered  before  all  things  the  honor  of  my 
country  and  the  sanctity  of  its  (lag,  my  own  honour 
may  also  meet  with  consideration.  I ask  only  that 
I may  not  be  deprived  of  my  command  until  proved 
to  be  unworthy  of  it. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
most  obedient,  (Signed,) 

ALEX.  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE, 


Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 
Hon.  A.P.  Upshur,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR  OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Fellow  citizens  of  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I again  address  the  assembl- 
ed representatives  of  the  people.  The  meeting  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  is  an  event  eminently  cal- 
culated to  awaken  interest  and  solicitude  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  trusts  confided  to  this  department  of 
the  government  are  truly  multiplied  and  important. 
Upon  it  devolves  the  duty  of  anticipating  the  wants, 
directing  the  energies,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  In  a state,  therefore,  embracing  so  nu- 
merous a population,  such  a variety  of  interests,  and 
so  extensive  a territory,  the  business  of  legislation 
must  be  arduous  and  complicated.  But  coming  as 
you  do  directly  from  the  mass  of  your  cons' ituency, 
in  every  portion  of  the  state,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  you  embrace  within  your  number,  all  the  in- 
formation and  knowledge  which  is  necessary  for 
a clear  and  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
responsibilities  which  your  station  enjoin.  L must 
be  permitted  to  express  the  anticipation  I con- 
fidently entertain,  that  as  you  understand  those  res- 
ponsibilities, you  will  not  hesitate  to  discharge  them 


with  promptitude  and  fidelity.  It  cannot  indeed  be 
concealed  that  you  have  convened  under  circumstan- 
ces in  themselves  formidable  and  imposing.  The 
unfortunate  financial  embarrassments  of  the  state 
present  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  legislation  which 
it  will  require  your  united  wisdom  and  patriotism  to 
surmount.  To  relieve  yourselves  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  difficulties  you  will  have  to  encounter  from, 
this  cause,  will  of  course  be  your  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration.  In  order  however,  that  you 
may  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  extent  of  thesd 
difficulties,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  that  peri- 
od in  our  history  when  they  commenced. 

[origin  and  accumulation  of  the  state  debt.] 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  banking  institutions 
of  the  country  were  multipled  a few  years  since, 
and  the  lavish  and  reckless  manner  in  which  they  is- 
sued their  paper,  increased  the  circulating  medium 
and  standard  of  value  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  an 
artificial  and  fictitious  value  to  every  species  of  pro- 
perty, to  augment  the  profits  in  every  department  of 
business  to  an  unnatural  degree,  and  to  revolutionize 
the  regular  and  settled  laws  which  previously  govern- 
ed the  trade  of  the  country.  Consequently  the  wild- 
est and  most  extravagant  spirit  of  speculation  was  en- 
gendered throughout  the  entire  union. 

New  and  extraordinary  schemes  were  embarked 
in,  and  the  success  witirwhrffiUthcywv^rft4r^tciitly  _ 
crowned,  only  served  to  encourage  others  still  more 
visionary  and  chimerical.  Fortunate,  indeed,  would 
it  have  been  if  this  spirit  had  confined  itself  to  the 
people  in  their  individual  capacity.  Such  however 
was  not  the  case;  it  soon  infused  itself  into  legislative 
assemblies,  and  many  of  the  states  were  induced  to 
adopt  the  most  stupendous  systems  of  improvement. 
Influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  stimulated  by  a lauda- 
ble ambition  of  keeping  pace  with  her  sister  states, 
and  encouraged  by  the  apparent  success  which  had 
attended  the  enterprizes  they  had  already  commenced 
Illinois  was  in  an  evil  hour  lured  from  the  principles 
of  economy  and  prudence  which  has  hitherto  so  signal- 
ly marked  her  course.  In  1837,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  which 
had  been  already  undertaken,  and  which  of  itself,  for 
an  inexperienced  and  almost  infant  state,  was  a gi- 
gantic enterprise,  the  legislature  adopted  a general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  the  magnitude  of 
which  exceeded  the  wants,  in  as  great  a degree  as  its 
estimated  cost  exceeded  the  resources  of  the  state. 
To  realize  the  funds  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
this  immense  system,  as  well  as  the  canal,  reliance 
was  mainly  had  to  the  credit  of  the  state,  which  was 
made  available  by  the  creation  and  sale  of  bonds 
bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  reimbursable  after 
a long  term  of  years.  Such  was  the  delusion  of  the 
times  that  it  was  proposed  to  pay  the  interest  as  it 
would  accrue  upon  these  bonds  by  negotiating  them 
in  foreign  markets,  and  realizing  the  difference  of 
exchange,  by  depositing  money  thus  raised  with 
banks  until  it  should  be  disbursed,  and  receiving  pre- 
miums upon  it;  and  by  subscribing  for  bank  stock, 
the  dividends  upon  which  it  was  expected  would 
greatly  exceed  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  with 
which  the  stock  was  purchased. 

Thus  it  was  contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  this 
policy  to  complete  those  extensive  improvements 
without  any  expense  to  the  state  during  their  pro- 
gress. When  once  in  operation,  it  was  maintained 
that  they  would  yield  a revenue  not  only  sufficient 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  their 
construction,  but  would  furnish  a surplus  which 
might  ultimately  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
principal. 

The  people  seeing  no  prospect  of  taxation,  acqui- 
esced in  the  use  thus  made  of  their  credit. 

This  policy  therefore,  persisted  in  until  towards 
the  close  of  1839,  when  the  vast  amounts  of  bonds 
which  were  so  lavishly  thrown  into  the  markets,  not 
only  by  this  state,  but  many  others,  reduced  their 
price  and  checked  their  further  negotiation. 

Thus  terminated  our  unfortunate  and  short-lived 
scheme  of  improvements,  leaving  the  state  with  less 
than  thirty  miles  of  a single  rail  road  completed,  out 
of  the  multitude  that  had  been  projected,  with  an 
immense  debt  overwhelming  her,  and  without  any 
permanent  means  whatever  provided  to  meet  the  in- 
terest that  was  rapidly  accruing  upon  it.  By  using 
the  proceeds  realized  from  a few  unsettled  negotia- 
tions, and  by  sums  raised  by  the  hypothecation  of 
bonds  at  reduced  prices,  the  fund  commissioner  was 
enabled  to  pay  the  interest  until  January,  1841.  It 
then  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide 
more  permanent  means  for  that  purpose  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Such,  however,  was  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
state,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  resort  to  the 
desperate  expedient  of  authorizing  Ihc  sale  of  bonds 
at  whatever  price  they  would  command,  in  order  to 
raise  funds  to  meet  the  interest  which  would  accrue 
in  the  ensuing  two  years. 
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This  provision  it  was  supposed  would  be  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  the  state  to  meet  her  obligations, 
and  preserve  her  plighted  faith  up  to  the  present 
time.  Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  the 
insufficiency  of  this  policy. 

Our  bonds  had  depreciated  so  greatly  in  the  mar- 
ket, that  the  fund  commissioner  deemed  a sale  inex- 
pedient, and  raised  money  to  meet  the  interest  which 
became  due  in  July,  1841,  by  hypothecation,  at  a ve- 
ry reduced  rate.  The  still  greater  depreciation 
which  subsequently  occurred,  rendered  the  further 
use  of  bonds  totally  unavailing.  It  therefore  be- 
comes my  unpleasant  duty  to  advise  you  that  no  in- 
terest has  been  paid  since  the  date  last  mentioned. 

Such  is  a brief  account  of  the  origin  and  accumu- 
lation of  our  public  debt. 

[financial  condition.] 

In  order  that  you  may  clearly  as  possible  compre- 
hend the  financial  condition  of  the  state  at  the  present 
time,  the  following  tabular  statement  is  submitted: 
Bonds  sold  to  the  state  bank  of  Illinois,  on  account 
of  bank  stock,  $1,765,000 

Bonds  sold  to  the  bank  of  Il- 
linois, do.  900,000 

$2,600,000  00 

Bonds  sold  to  Irwin  & Beers 

tmAreeount  of  internal 

improvement,  1,000,000 

“ “ N.  Biddle,  1,000,000 

“ “ Hall  & Hudson,  100,000 
“ “ Boorman  & Johnson,  100,000 

“ “ Lieut.  Levy,  4,000 

“ “ January  and  Dunlap,  300,000 

“ “ M.  B.  Sherwood,  50,000 

“ “ John  Delafield,  283,000 

“ “ A.  H.  Bangs,  50,000 

“ “ Erie  county  bank,  100,000 
“ Bank  of  Commarce,  100,000 

n “ Com.  bank  of  Buffalo,  100,000 
“ “ Nevins  & Townsend 

by  Dr.  Barret,  180,000 

“ “ E.  Riggs,  do.  50,000 

“ “ Bank  U.  States,  do.  100,000 
“ “ M.  Sherwood,  do.  100,000 
hypothecated  to  state 
bank  Illinois,  100,000 

“ sold  to  M.  Kennedy 

& others  by  J.  D. 

Whiteside,  120,000 

“ left  with  Macalister 

& Stebbins,  by  do.  on 
deposit,  and  by  them 
sold,  71,000 

$3,908,000  00 

. “ sold  to  J.  Wright 

& Co.  of  London,  <£69,225 


delivered  to  Thomp- 


son  & Forman, 

11,700 

“ pledged  do.  do. 

41,625 

£122,550 

$544,122  00 

“ sold  to  state  bank 

by  J.  D.  White- 

side, 

100,000  00 
7,217,122  00 

Deduct  7 bonds  of  $1,000 
each,  ree’ed  from  Com. 

bank  of  Buffalo, 

7,000  00 

Balance, 

7,210,122  00 

Inter.  improvement  scrip, 

& scrip  issued  by  board 
of  auditors  outstanding,  $886,669  94 
Cash  obtained  by  fund  com. 
upon  724  bonds  of  $1000 
each,  hypothe’ed  to  Ma- 
calister & Slebbins,  yet 
outstanding,  as  per  state- 
ment of  fund  commis- 
sioner, with  interest  at 
rate  of  7 per  cent,  per 
annum  on  this  sum,  172,405  00 
Sold  to  cont’son  Northern 
Cross  rail  road,  94  bonds 
of  $1,000  each,  84  of 
which  have  been  hypo- 
thecated to  fund  com- 
missioner, by  the  con- 
tractors for  the  sum  of 
$42,000,  Illinois  state 
bank  paper,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $10,000  00 

1 069,974  94 

Total  debt  on  account  of 
bank  and  internal  im- 
provement bonds  & scrip,  $8,279,196  94 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  stoclc.  . 

Bonds  sold  by  my  prede-  • 

cessor,  1,000,000  00 


A mount  sold  by  gov.  Rey- 
nolds to  the  president 
of  the  U.  S.  bank, 
Amount  sold  by  gov.  Rey- 
nolds and  gen.  Rawli- 
ings  to  John  Delafield, 
Amount  sold  by  general 
Thornton  on  canal, 
Amount  sold  by  same  in 
London, 

Am’t advanced  by  Wright 
& Co.  on  contract  with 
judge  Young  and  gov. 
Reynolds,  £30,000  by 
terms  of  contract,  e- 
qual  to 

Amount  of  bonds  paid  to 
contractors  in  1841  & 
1842, 

Am’t  of  outstanding  scrip, 
Amount  of  certificates  of 
indebtedness  issued  by 
commissioners, 


1,000,000  00 

300.000  00 

100.000  00 
,000,000  00 

145,188  00 
197,000  00 

- — 3,742,188  00 

341,972  71 

254,747  00  . 

596,719  71 


Total  canal  debt, 

Bonds  outstanding  on  ac- 
of  state  house, 

Am’t  due  school,  college 
and  seminary  funds, 
Amount  due  state  bank 
for  warrants  paid, 

Amount  due  on  account 
of  surplus  revenue, 
Total  debt  upon  which 
interest  accrues, 


$4,338.907  71 

116,000  00 
808,085  00 
294,190  00 

1,218,275  00 

477,910  44 

$13,836  379  65 


Recapitulation. 

Total  bank  stock, 

“ Internal  improvement  debt 
“ Canal  debt, 

“ State  house, 

“ School,  col.  & semi’ry  funds, 
“ Due  state  bank  for  warrants, 


$2,665,000  00 
5 614,196  94 
4,338,907  71 
116.000  00 
808,085  00 
294,190  00 


Total  debt  upon  which  inte.  accrues,  $13,836,379  65 

Annual  interest  upon  which 

amounts  to  the  3um  of  $830,182  77 


To  meet  these  liabilities  the  state  has  the  following 
resources  at  present  unavailable: 

Lands  remaining  unsold  of  canal 

grant,  238,985  57  acres. 

Lands  granted  to  the  state  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  enti- 
tled “an  act  to  appropriate  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands  and  to  grant  pre-emp- 
tion rights,”  approved  Sept. 

4th,  1841,  - 210,132  85  acres. 

Lands  purchased  by  the  state  for 

internal  improv.  purposes  40,332  acres. 


Amounting  to 

Amount  due  canal  fund  from 
sales  of  lands,  town  lots,  stone, 
timber,  &c. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  message 
the  following  named  purcha- 
sers of  bonds  had  failed  to  pay 
for  them  according  to  con- 
tract, to  wit: 

John  Delafield  in  the  sum  of 
A.  H.  Bangs,  do. 

Bank  of  Commerce  at  Buffalo, 
Commercial  bank  at  Buffalo, 
Erie  County  bank, 


489,450  42  acres. 


$201,964 


$433,000 

50.000 

90.000 
90,000 
67,500 


Amounting  to  $730,500 

I have,  however,  been  informed  by  the  fund  com- 
missioner that  a part  of  the  above  bonds  has  since 
been  paid  for,  and  that  the  remainder  has  been  addi- 
tionally secured. 

If,  however,  payment  should  not  be.  made,  they 
will  remain  I presume  in  the  same  attitude  as  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  the  opinion  I then 
expressed  remains  unchanged:  that  the  state  is  under 
no  equitable  or  moral  obligation  to  redeem  them. 
The  same  reasoning  would  apply  to  the  71  bonds  of 
$1,000  each,  left  by  the  fund  commissioner  with  Mac- 
alister  & Stebbins  on  deposite,  and  by  them  sold,  for 
which  no  payment  has  been  made.  Not  having  been 
furnished  a copy  of  the  contract  between  the  fund 
commissioner  and  Macalister  & Stebbins,  by  which 
they  advanced  $172,405  upon  724  interest  bonds  of 
$1,000  each,  hypothecated  to  them,  lam,  therefore, 


at  a loss  to  arrive  at  the  true  condition  of  said  bonds. 
I however  infer  that  interest  does  not  accrue  upon 
the  bonds,  as  the  statement  in  the  preceding  table, 
furnished  me  by  the  secretary  to  the  fund  commis- 
sioner shows  that  interest  from  the  1st  of  July,  1841, 
at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  accrues 
upon  the  money  advanced,  lo  wit:  on  $172,405.  If 
this  view  of  the  case  be  correct,  then  the  interest 
upon  this  last  named  sum  is  all  that  can  be  chargea- 
ble to  the  state  on  account  of  said  contract. 

The  contract'  made  in  1839  by  the  agents  of  the 
state  with  Messrs.  John  Wright  & Co.,  of  London,  by 
which  1,000  canal  bonds  of  £225  each,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  said  Wright  & Co.,  with  authority  to 
sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  canal,  and  the  contract 
made  by  the  fund  commissioners  about  the  same  time 
with  the  same  company,  by  which  1,500  internal  im- 
provement bonds  of  £225  each  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  to  be  sold  for  internal  improvement  purposes, 
remains  unadjusted  in  consequence  of  the  insolvency 
of  said  Wright  & Co.,  which  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1S40  or  early  in  1841. 

In  the  spring  of  1841.  the  fund  commissioner 
found  it  necessary  to  go  to  England  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  unsettled  affairs,  growing  out  of  the 
negotiations  made  in  that  country  by  his  predeces- 
sors. 

With  a view  of  saving  expense  to  the  state,  I em- 
powered him,  associated  with  Samuel  Jaudon  and 
James  Morrison,  of  London,  to  adjust  and  settle  the 
accounts  of  the  canal. 

On  his  arrival,  it  was  found  that  Messrs.  Wright 
& Co.,  prior  to  their  bankruptcy,  had  disposed  of  a 
portion  of  the  bonds,  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
money  they  had  advanced. 

The  sum  of  £19,776  5s.  8d.  was  proved  on  ac- 
count of  the  canal,  and  £33,913  9s.  8d.  on  account 
of  internal  improvements.  Since  then,  a final  set- 
tlement of  the  estate  of  said  bankrupts  has  been  made, 
and  the  assets  will  yield  to  their  creditors,  as  I am 
informed,  a dividend  of  about  seventy-five  cents  to 
the  dollar. 

In  May  last,  I received  a letter  dated  London, 
Marqh  the  9th,  1842,  from  Messrs.  Morrison,  Sons  & 
Co.,  informing  me,  that  they  had  received  from  the 
assignee  of  Wright  & Co.’s  estate,  through  Amory, 
Sewell  and  Moores,  solicitors,  742  canal  bonds  of 
£225  each,  which  would  be  delivered  upon  my  order. 

In  August  last,  I empowered  the  fund  commission- 
er, who  then  expected  to  start  immediately  to  Eng- 
land, to  receive  the  dividends  as  before  stated,  due 
from  the  estate  of  Wright  & Co.,  and  also  to  receive 
and  cancel  the  742  canal  bonds,  then  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Morrison  & Sons,  and  instructed  him  to  ap- 
ply the  money  thus  received  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest due  upon  the  canal  debt  in  London. 

I have,  however,  since  understood,  that  the  fund 
commissioner  has  abandoned  his  contemplated  voy- 
age to  Europe  for  the  present. 

If  the  dividends  of  the  assets  of  the  estate  of  Wright 
& Co.  equal  my  expectation,  the  loss  incurred  by  the 
state,  in  consequence  of  their  bankruptcy,  will  be 
comparatively  small,  falling  only  sixteen  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  canal,  below  the  price  originally 
stipulated  to  be  paid  for  the  bonds,  and  a loss  of  fif- 
teen per  cent,  will  be  sustained  on  account  of  'the 
internal  improvement  bonds  disposed  of  and  unac- 
counted for,  prior  to  their  bankruptcy. 

The  residue  of  the  internal  improvement  bonds, 
which  were  not  disposed  of  by  said  company,  I have 
no  account  of,  but  presume  they  have  been  recovered 
by  the  solicitors  of  the  fund  commissioner,  or  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  assignee  of  said  company. 

[total  amount  of  state  debt  and  its  interest.] 

Having  said  this  much,  in  explanation  of  items  and 
accounts,  that  could  not  otherwise  be  exhibited,  by 
recurring  to  the  table,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
whole  amount  of  our  public  debt,  upon  which  inter- 
est accrues,  is  $13,836,379  65. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  dividends  of  the  capi- 
tal stock  owned  in  the  banks,  will  equal  the  interest 
upon  the  bank  debt,  or  that  the  stock  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  deducting  it  from  the  above  amount,  the 
sum  chargeable  with  interest  will  then  be  $11,171,- 
379  65,  the  interest  upon  which  at  six  per  cent,  per 
annum,  amounts  to  $670,282  77.  For  the  payment 
of  this  sum  annually,  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  state 
are  solemnly  and  irrevocably  pledged. 

[means  for  payment.] 

It  therefore  becomes  your  duty,  as  the  guardians 
of  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  state,  to  pro- 
vide if  possible  the  means  of  paying  this  sum. — 
There  are  but  two  resources  upon  which  you  can 
rely  for  this  purpose.  The  first,  is  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  and  second,  a resort  to  direct  tax- 
ation. 

The  state  now  owns  489,450  42-100  acres  of  land, 
equal  in  quality  and  location  to  any  within  her  limits. 

I This  amount  includes  the  land  appropriated  for  town 
purposes  on  the  canal  line. 
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Although  this  land  must  ultimately  attain  great 
value,  it  will  be  impossible  to  render  it  available  at 
present.  This  opinion  will  be  confirmed  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  attempt  that  was  made  to  pay  the  inter- 
est upon  the  canal  debt  by  a sale  of  land. 

An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of  the  legis- 
lature of  1840,  authorising  the  commissioners  to  sell 
so  much  of  the  canal  lands  and  lots,  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest  that  would  accrue  that  year. 

Notwithstanding  money  was  more  plenty  at  that 
time  than  at  present,  and  the  disposition  to  invest  it 
in  land  much  greater,  and  notwithstanding  the  lands 
then  offered  were  as  valuable  as  any  owned  by  the 
state,  yet  only  a small  portion  could  be  sold,  and  the 
policy  had  to  be  abandoned  as  unavailing. 

This  serves  to  demonstrate  the  impracticability  of 
realizing  funds  from  the  landed  resources  of  the  stale, 
to  pay  the  interest  upon  her  debt. 

[DEPRECIATION  OF  PROPERTY. DIRECT  TAXATION 

WILL  BE  UNAVAILABLE.] 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  only  re- 
maining resort  within  your  reach,  which  is  as  before 
stated — direct  taxation. 

To  this  subject,  in  which  the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  public 
creditors,  and  the  people,  whom  you  represent,  are 
so  deeply  involved,  your  most  serious  consideration 
is  invited. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  message,  a resort  to  this 
measure  at  the  present  time,  for  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, was  contemplated,  and  its  practicability  was 
not  doubted.  It  was  believed  by  adopting  rigid  eco- 
nomy in  the  public  expenditures,  that  not  only  suffi- 
cient revenue,  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  be  derived  from  the  personal  property 
and  lands  then  taxable,  at  the  rate  of  taxes  then 
levied,  but  that  a considerable  surplus  might  be  saved. 
This  surplus  added  to  the  revenue,  that  it  was  anti- 
cipated would  be  collected  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
lands  annually  becoming  taxable,  would  go  far  to- 
wards the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  internal  im- 
provement debt.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  expected 
that  sales  of  canal  lands  would  be  made  to  meet  the 
interest  that  would  accrue  upon  the  canal  debt.  But 
this  expedient  as  before  stated,  has  failed,  and  now 
this  debt,  if  provided  for,  must  become  like  that  of 
the  internal  improvement,  a burden  upon  taxation:  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  from  this  single  source, 
to  raise  annually,  for  purposes  of  interest,  $670,282 
77  instead  of  $320,700.  Nor  is  this  the  only  obsta- 
cle, great  as  it  is,  that  must  be  encountered  in  adopt- 
ing this  policy. 

The  experience  of  this,  and  the  past  year,  has 
shown  that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  natural  in- 
crease of  personal  property,  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
lands  annually  becoming  taxable,  will  little  more 
than  compensate  for  the  reduction  produced  by  the 
decrease  in  the  value  of  taxable  property,  caused  by 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country. 

By  reference  to  the  assessment  list,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  taxable  lands  for  the  present 
year  exceeds  that  of  the  last  more  than  3,000  000  of 
acres,  which,  at  the  lowest  valuation,  increased  the 
revenue  $27,000.  Yet  the  reduction  upon  the  value 
of  property  previously  taxable  was  so  great,  that  the 
aggregate  assessment  of  the  present  year  is  only  in- 
creased $10,000. 

It  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  this  great  re- 
duction in  the  value  of  taxable  property  has  occur- 
red under  the  operation  of  the  precautionary  pro- 
vision enacted  by  the  last  legislature,  fixing  the  mini- 
mum valuation  of  taxable  land  at  three  dollars  per 
acre,  without  which  it  is  evident  that  that  reduction 
would  have  been  much  greater. 

It  is  now  obvious,  that  in  consequence  of  the  al- 
most total  annihilation  of  our  circulating  medium, 
that  a still  greater  reduction  in  the  value  of  taxable 
property  must  ensue  for  the  next  year,  and  be 
continued  from  year  to  year,  so  long  as  the  cause 
which  produced  it  shall  exist;  while  the  quantity  of 
new  lands  annually  becoming  taxable,  will  be  rapidly 
diminished. 

Thus,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  hopes  which 
were  formerly  so  confidently  indulged,  of  paying  the 
interest  upon  our  public  debt  by  this  means,  have  been 
doubly  disappointed. 

We  cannot  now  expect  to  realize  a revenue  from 
taxation,  sufficient  to  pay  any  considerable  portion 
of  it,  without  greatly  increasing  the  rate.  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  however,  the  present  rate  is 
found  to  be  so  burthensome  and  oppressive,  that  I 
have  felt  constrained,  in  another  part  of  this  commu- 
nication. to  recommended  its  reduction. 

Owing  to  our  accumulated  misfortunes,  the  tides 
of  emigration  and  wealth  have  ceased  to  flow  into 
the  state.  All  the  channels  of  trade  are  completely 
obstructed,  and  the  vitality  of  business  seems  almost 
extinct. 

In  many  places  money  cannot  be  realized  in  suffi- 
cient amounts  to  answer  as  a medium  of  exchange. 


The  products  of  the  country  cannot  be  disposed 
of  for  cash  at  any  price,  and  remain  unavaila- 
ble on  the  hands  of  the  producers,  or  are  barter- 
ed for  the  necessary  articles  of  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

The  greatest  inconvenience  and  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  producing  current  funds  for  the 
payment  of  taxes.  To  increase  the  rate  at  the 
present  time  would  be  to  inflict  general  embar- 
rassment and  distress,  and  to  impose  upon  the 
people  a burthen  which  they  could  not  possibly  en- 
dure. 

Therefore,  1 am  forced  to  the  unpleasant  and  hu- 
miliating conviction,  that  you  cannot  from  this  source, 
or  any  other  at  your  command,  make  any  permanent 
rovision  for  the  payment  of  interest. 

REDUCTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  DEBT.  LIQUI- 
DATION SUGGESTED.] 

The  only  possibility  of  relief  from  the  heavy  em- 
barrassments under  which  the  state  is  laboring,  must 
be  by  reduction  of  the  principal:  to  the  attainment  of 
this  desirable  object  all  our  energies  and  resources 
should  be  directed. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  our  affairs, 
and  the  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it  will  de- 
volve upon  this  general  assembly  to  devise  the  means, 
and  adopt  such  policy,  as  will  most  speedily  and  suc- 
cessfully call  into  requisition  and  render  available  the 
resources  of  the  State. 

Although  cash  cannot  at  present  be  realized  for 
the  lands  owned  by  the  state,  it  is  nevertheless, 
confidently  believed,  that  by  the  time  the  outstand- 
ing bonds  become  payable,  those  lands  will  attain  a 
value  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

But  as  we  are  unable  to  pay  the  accruing  interest, 
it  is  evident  that  its  accumulation  will  exceed  the  an- 
nual increase  of  our  means;  and  when  the  bonds  be- 
come due,  our  ability  to  meet  our  obligations  will  be 
no  greater  than  at  present. 

Therefore,  necessity  would  seem  to  point  out  the 
propriety,  if  possible,  of  going  into  liquidation  now, 
by  placing  those  lands,  by  legislative  enactment,  at 
the  option  of  the  holders  of  our  bonds. 

By  this  means  it  is  believed  that  the  interest  of 
the  public  creditors  themselves  would  be  promot- 
ed to  a very  great  degree,  as  it  would  afford  them 
the  opportunity  of  realizing  lands  upon  equitable 
terms,  for  the  bonds  they  hold,  which  otherwise 
must  continue  unavailable  upon  their  hands,  so 
long  as  the  interest  accruing  upon  them  remains  un- 
paid. 

The  adoption  of  this  measure  would  at  least  evince 
a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  do  justice 
to  her  creditors  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability,  and 
should  they  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
might  enable  her  to  reduce  her  debt,  perhaps  to  a 
manageable  sum.  Should  this  policy  be  adopted,  the 
legislature  will  see  the  propriety  of  applying  the  canal 
lands  exclusively  to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted on  account  of  the  canal. 

[COLLECTION  OF  STATE  REVENUE,  AND  RETRENCH- 
MENT.] 

In  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  of 
the  state  bank  ot  Illinois,  it  became  my  duty,  in  con- 
junction with  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  under  to  pro- 
visions of  an  act  entitled  “an  act,  concerning  the 
payment  of  revenue,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap- 
proved January  16th,  1836,  to  publish  a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  the  collectors  from  receiving  the 
paper  of  that  institution,  in  payment  of  revenue,  from 
and  after  the  12th  of  September  last.  In  order  still 
further  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  slate,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  address  the  collectors  a subse- 
quent communication  admonishing  them  that  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  could  not  be  received 
for  more  than  their  current  value,  and  requesting 
them  to  suspend  the  further  collection  of  revenue 
until  after  the  meeting  of  the  legislature.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  this  request  has  been  generally  com- 
plied with,  and  in  most  of  the  counties  no  collections 
have  yet  been  made.  This  course  was  suggested 
under  the  impression  that  little  or  no  injury  would 
result  to  the  state,  in  consequence  of  the  delay,  and 
that  you  would  have  it  in  your  power  to  relieve  the 
people  from  at  least  a portion  of  their  burthen.  It 
was  believed  by  introducing  proper  reform  and  re- 
trenchment, the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  goven- 
ment  might  be  reduced  greatly  below  former  esti- 
mates. 

With  a view  to  this  object  a plan  will  be  submit- 
ted for  your  consideration  by  the  proper  officers  ex- 
hibiting the  various  items  of  expenditure  upon  which 
reductions  may  be  made.  Should  this  plan  prove 
practicable,  the  rate  of  taxes  levied  upon  the  pre- 
sent assessment  may  be  reduced  nearly  one  half.  As 
the  revenue  now  due  is  designed  to  meet  the  expen- 
ditures for  1843,  the  proposed  reduction  may  be  ap- 
plied with  great  propriety  to  the  assessment  of  the 
present  year. 


Owing  to  the  failure  of  both  our  banks,  and  the 
consequent  scarcity  of  money,  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  price,  in  many 
places  cash  cannot  be  realized  for  it  at  all.  It  will 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  procure  current 
funds  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  A just  regard  for 
their  interest  dictates  that  the  least  possible  amount 
should  be  exacted  from  them  for  this  purpose  at  pre- 
sent. 

[RATE  OF  TAXATION.] 

1 would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  rate  of  taxes  be  reduced  as  low  as  the  most 
economical  administration  of  the  government  will 
justify. 

[condition  of  the  banks.] 

The  condition  of  our  banking  institutions  demands 
youi  most  serious  attention.  Since  the  unfortunate 
alliance  between  them  and  the  state  was  consummat- 
ed, they  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  legisla- 
tive favor.  In  order  to  make  that  alliance  mutually 
profitable  to  the  banks  and  the  state,  and  beneficial 
to  the  people,  Ihe  most  liberal  policy  towards  them 
has  been  uniformly  pursued.  Their  suspension  of 
specie  payments  was  legalized,  and  new  and  extra- 
ordinary privileges  added  to  their  originally  liberal 
charters.  The  state  contributed. her  utmost  aid  to 
establish  their  credit  and  give  currency  to  fheif' 
circulation.  The  safe  keeping  and  disbursement 
of  her  revenue  was  confided  to  one,  and  the  notes 
of  both  made  receivable  in  payment  of  all  her 
dues. 

Upon  institutions  thus  favored  it  was  natural  that 
people  should  bestow  the  full  measure  of  their  confi- 
dence. Not  the  slightest  doubt  of  either  their  solven- 
cy or  fidelity  was  entertained.  The  interests  of  the 
country  were  deemed  perfectly  secure  under  their 
control.  It  was  expected  that  the  facilities  they  af- 
forded would  be  ample  and  permanent,  and  that  their 
circulation  would  constitute  a safe  and  convenient 
currency. 

All  this  confidence  however  was  misplaced,  and 
was  enjoyed  by  the  banks  only  to  be  abused. 

The  most  improvident  use  was  made  of  their  cre- 
dit, discounts  were  unguardedly  made,  accommoda- 
tions imprudently  granted,  and  their  issues  extend- 
ed, not  only  beyond  all  the  bonds  of  moderation  and 
prudence,  but  greatly  beypnd  their  ability  to  redeem 
them. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  this  impolitic  and 
extravagant  course,  was  a resort  for  the  second  time 
to  a suspension  of  specie  payments.  The  disregard 
of  principle  and  faithlessness  manifested  by  this  act 
should  have  deprived  them  at  once  of  all  legislative 
support.  But  at  this  time  they  had  entwined  them- 
selves almost  indissolubly  around  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Every  department  of  business  and  trade 
was  entirely  at  their  mercy — the  people  and  state 
were  completely  within  their  grasp.  The  pecuniary 
embarrassment  and  distress  that  would  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  their  paper 
from  circulation  was  truly  alarming. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  and  deceived 
by  the  deceitful  prospects  held  out  by  the  banks,  that 
they  would  in  a short  time  be  able  to  recover  from 
their  difficulties,  the  legislature,  which  assembled 
soon  after  their  suspension,  again  rendered  its  aid 
and  indulgence.  The  utmost  liberality  and  lenity 
was  extended  to  them  at  that  and  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion. Every  measure  that  would  tend  to  relieve  their 
embarrassments  and  sustain  their  sinking  credit  was 
freely  adopted.  By  pursuing  this  policy  they  merely 
postponed  a calamity  which  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  avert. 

That  calamity  has  since  fallen  upon  the  country 
with  a paralyzing  force.  The  paper  of  the  banks  has 
depreciated  to  about  one-third  of  its  nominal  value. 
Thus,  a loss  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  country  cor- 
responding to  this  depreciation,  upon  the  whole 
amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation. 

The  injury  they  have  in  this  manner  occasion- 
ed has  been  greatly  aggravated  and  increased  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  wtiich  it  occur- 
red. 

The  failure  of  a multitude  of  banks  in  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  great  reduction  which  had  been 
effected  in  the  circulation  of  others,  preparatory  to 
a resumption  of  specie  payments,  had  caused  an  ex- 
clusive reliance  fora  currency  upon  our  own  institu- 
tions. The  sudden  depreciation  of  their  paper  lias 
therefore  almost  entirely  deprived  us  of  a circulating 
medium.  They  still  remain  in  a slate  of  suspension, 
and  will,  I presume,  in  some  manner,  be  made  the 
subject  of  legislation. 

[repeal  of  their  charters  RECOMMENDED  ] 
Should  you  merely  withdraw  your  support  from 
them,  and  leave  them  in  the  possession  of  their  char- 
tered privileges,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  re- 
duced value  of  their  paper,  they  will  probably  be 
able  at  some  future  period,  to  resume  specie  pay- 
ments, and  to  some  extent,  regain  their  credit. — 
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Should  this  ever  happen,  there  is  every  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  would  only  be  to  repeat  their  course 
of  imprudence  and  folly,  and  to  expose  the  country 
again  to  its  ruinous  and  withering  effects.  They 
have  already  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
■which  they  -were  created,  and  have  proved  them- 
selves utterly  unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence.  A 
just  regard  for  the  public  interest  requires  that  their 
corporate  existence  should  be  speedily  terminated. — 
As  the  most  direct  and  effectual  mode  of  attaining 
this  object,  I would  recommend  a repeal  of  their 
charters.  The  power  of  a succeeding  legislature  to 
repeal  any  act  of  a preceding  one  affecting  the.  pub- 
lic interest,  results  from  the  very  nature  of  our  in- 
stitutions. It  is  the  only  effectual  security  of  the 
rights  of  individuals  against  the  invasions  of  corpo- 
rate bodies.  The  period  has  arrived  when  it  has  be- 
come necessary  that  this  power  should  be  asserted 
and  exercised.  The  careless  and  unguarded  manner 
in  which  chartered  privileges  have  been  granted,  the 
boldness  and  impunity  with  which  those  privileges 
have  been  abused,  and  the  injury  which  has  thus 
been  inflicted  upon  the  people,  forcibly  illustrate  the 
absurdity  and  danger  of  subscribing  to  the  doctrine 
of  vested  rights.  The  only  effectual  mode  of  re- 
straining the  grasping  and  overreaching  spirit  of  mo- 
nopolies, and  of  confining  them  within  their  charter- 
itiy  is-by  a prompt  and  wholesome  exercise  of 
the  repealing  power.  Prudence,  of  course,  would  dic- 
tate that  this  power  should  never  be  wantonly  or  un- 
necessarily employed,  but  when  the  conduct  of  a cor- 
porate institution  renders  it  necessary,  or  the  public 
welfare  demands  it — it  should  be  unhesitatingly  exer- 
eised.  The  unwarrantable  conduct  of  our  banks, 
and  their  relations  to  the  interest  of  the  people,  ren- 
der them  in  my  estimation  proper  subjects  for  its  ap- 
plication. Should  you  concur  with  me  in  opinion, 
and  repeal  their  charters,  it  will  become  your  duty  to 
provide  by  law  for  a final  settlement  of  their  ac- 
counts, in  such  a manner  as  to  secure  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  rights  of  both  the  stockholder  and  credi- 
tors. 

[distribution  of  land  proceeds.  No  agent  ap- 
pointed TO  RECEIVE  THE  QUOTA  OF  ILLINOIS.] 

A communication  was  addressed  to  me  by  the  act- 
ing secretary  of  the  treasury,  dated  November  4th, 
1842,  stating  “that  the  accounting  officers  have  ad- 
justed the  accounts  of  the  several  states  and  territo- 
ries, under  the  act  of  congress  entitled  “an  act  to  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
and  to  grant  pre-emption  rights^’  approved  Septem- 
ber 4th,  1841,  and  that  the  sum  of  $46,289  35  (in- 
cluding the  additional  ten  per  centum)  has  been 
found  due  to  the  state  of  Illinois.  From  this,  there 
will  be  deducted  the  amount  due  the  United  States 
on  account  of  interest  due  and  unpaid  on  certain 
stocks  of  the  state,  held  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  balance  will  be  duly  paid  on  the  application  of 
the  authorised  agent  of  the  state.”  The  third  sec- 
tion of  the  act  above  recited  provides,  that  the  dis- 
tributive share  of  money  due  to  any  state  or  territo- 
ry under  the  provisions  of  the  law  shall  be  paid  to 
any  person  or  persons  whom  the  legislature  thereof 
should  authorise  to  receive  the  same,  or  in  case  the 
legislature  was  not  in  session,  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons whom  the  governor  should  appoint.  The  period 
of  time  which  was  to  elapse  between  the  receipt  of 
the  above  communication  and  your  meeting  was  so 
short  that  the  state  could  not  be  injured  by  the  de- 
lay, and  as  I concciyed  the  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  require  your  action,  I thought  proper  to 
decline  authorising  an  agent  to  receive  the  money, 
and  now  submit  it  entirely  for  your  consideration. — 
I was  more  strongly  prompted  to  adopt  this  course 
by  a knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  legislatures  of 
several  of  the  states  have  not  only  refused  to  accept 
the  sums  of  money  to  which  their  states  respective- 
ly became  entitle.!  under  the  provisions  of  the  same 
law,  but  have  expressed  in  strong  and  decided  terms 
their  entire  disapprobation  of  the  distribution  poli- 
cy. The  patriotism  and  devotion  to  principle  that 
these  legislative  bodies  have  evinced,  by  resisting  the 
influence  of  this  seductive  and  dangerous  policy, 
cannot  in  my  estimation  be  too  highly  commend- 
ed. It  would  be  a source  of  great  gratification 
should  you  in  your  wisdom  think  proper  to  imi- 
tate their  example. 

[UNCONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  THE  DISTRIBUTION  ACT  ] 

The  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  to  the  states,  is  manifestly  an  exercise  of 
power  on  the  part  of  congress  notdelega ted  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  U.  States.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands  does  not  differ  in  any  re- 
spect from  the  revenue  collected  from  customs.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing and  surveying  the  public  lands  is  paid  out  of  the 
revenue  derived  from  customs,  and  whatever  deficit 
is  occasioned  in  the  United  States  treasury  by  the 
distribution  of  the  former,  must  be  supplied  by  the 
latter. 


The  revenue  derived  from  these  two  sources  being 
in  its  character  the  same,  congress  cannot  exercise 
any  more  power  over  one  portion  than  it  could  over 
the  other.  If  therefore,  it  can  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  it  follows  that 
it  can  also  distribute  the  revenue  collected  from 
customs.  It  then  becomes  a question,  whether  or 
not  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  clothes 
congress  with  the  power  to  collect  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  to  the  states.  The  powers 
conferred  upon  congress  by  the  constitution,  are  of 
two  classes:  first,  those  which  are  expressly  delegat- 
ed; and  second,  those  which  are  essential  or  necessa- 
ry to  the  exercise  of  delegated  powers.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  revenue  or  any  portion  of  it  among 
the  states,  is  not  enumerated  among  the  delegated 
powers,  nor  will  any  one,  1 presume,  maintain  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  any  delegated  power. 
If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states,  is  not  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  therefore  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
congress. 

This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  considera- 
tion that  while  the  people  conferred  upon  congress 
the  power  to  collect  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
general  government,  they  reserved  to  the  states  all 
the  authority  and  power  necessary  to  collect  revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  state  governments  respec- 
tively. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  unconstitutionality  of 
this  measure,  I should  leave  it  without  further  com- 
ment, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  presented  to 
you  under  circumstances  somewhat  peculiar.  The 
great  financial  embarrassments  under  which  the 
state  is  laboring,  furnish  a pretext,  though  not  a jus- 
tification, for  your  accepting  the  money  that  has  ac- 
crued to  this  state  under  the  provisions  of  the  distri- 
bution act.  The  necessities  of  the  state,  however 
great  they  maybe,  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
justify  you  in  sanctioning  the  violation  of  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  constitution.  The  importance  and 
value  of  those  principles  cannot  be  estimated  by  pal- 
try considerations  of  money.  They  are  the  land- 
marks which  have  guided  our  course  through  periods 
of  prosperity,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  sea- 
sons of  adversity.  Prudence,  as  well  as  consisten- 
cy, requires  that  we  should  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  insist  upon  a rigid  adherence  to 
them  on  the  part  of  our  rulers.  Your  action  there- 
fore upon  this  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  be 
regulated,  not  by  considerations  of  the  convenience 
or  necessity  of  the  state,  but  by  solemn  convictions 
of  your  duty  as  legislators  under  the  constitution. — 
Another  pretext  for  accepting  the  portion  of  the  dis- 
tribution money,  now  due  the  state,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  lav/  making  the  distribution,  is  suspend- 
ed in  its  operations,  and  no  further  distribution  will 
probably  take  place.  This,  however,  is  an  errone- 
ous view  of  the  subject.  The  acceptance  of  any 
portion  of  the  money  by  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
would  be  a full  and  complete  acknowledgment  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  law.  And  thus  a precedent 
would  be  established  for  the  regulation  of  all  future 
legislation  upon  the  subject. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  suspension  of  the 
law  is  only  temporary,  and  that  its  operations  will  be 
renewed  whenever  the  causes  which  have  produced 
the  suspension  shall  cease  to  exist,  or  be  removed  by 
the  further  action  of  congress.  That  one  or  the  oth- 
er of  these  contingencies  will  soon  happen,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  The  policy  of  distribution  is  pro- 
gressive in  its  nature,  and  will  not  be  easily  checked. 
This  is  manifest  from  the  insidious,  though  rapid 
progress  it  has  made  since  its  development  up  to  the 
present  time. 

It  first  disclosed  itself  in  1836,  when  the  question 
of  disposing  of  the  surplus  revenue  was  in  agitation, 
'fhe  obstacle  which  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  presented  against  its  distribution  to  the  states, 
could  not  at  that  time  be  overcome.  This  obstacle  was 
however  circumvented  by  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  depo- 
sites  of  the  public  money,”  under  which  the  surplus 
revenue  was  virtually  distributed  to  the  states.  At 
the  special  session  of  1841,  the  constitutional  barrier 
was  effectually  broken  down,  and  an  act  passed  by 
congress  to  distribute  to  the  slates  the  proceeds  of 
the.  sales  of  the  public  lands.  This  act  was  passed 
when  there  was  no  surplus  in  the  treasury,  when  a 
debt  of  many  millions  was  hanging  over  it,  and  when 
only  a few  weeks  previous  to  its  passage,  and  during 
the  same  session  of  congress, -if  had  become  necessa- 
ry to  authorise  a loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  At  this 
time  some,  of  the  states,  it  is  true,  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  debt,  but  others  again  were  not  only  entire- 
ly free  from  debt,  but  actually  had  surpluses  in  their 
! treasuries.  Yet  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  the 
I land  revenue  to  the  states,  and  supply  its  places  in 


the  national  treasury  by  a loan.  The  extravagance 
and  folly  of  this  measure,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  distribution  policy. 
The  moment  the  slates  yield  to  this  tempting  influ- 
ence, their  independence  and  sovereignty  will  be  at 
an  end.  The  privilege  of  expending  the  revenue, 
without  any  of  the  restraints  which  the  responsibili- 
ty of  its  collection  imposes,  will  destroy  every  prin- 
ciple of  moderation  and  economy.  The  extrava- 
gance which  would  thus  be  engendered,  would  fur- 
nish congress  with  a pretext  for  collecting  by  means 
of  oppressive  duties  an  enormous  revenue  from  the 
people,  or  for  encumbering  their  labor  and  industry 
perhaps  for  ages  to  come  with  an  immense  national 
debt. 

[ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL.] 

At  the  last  session  of  the  general  assembly  it  was 
known  that  the  provision  of  selling  bonds  at  par,  for 
the  construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal, 
which  had  been  previously  made,  owing  to  their  de- 
preciation in  the  market,  had  become  and  was  likely 
to  continue  unavailing. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  exhausted  means 
and  fallen  credit  of  the  state,  no  further  provision 
for  its  prosecution  could  be  made.  Since  that  time, 
the  only  reliance  for  the  progress  of  the  work  has 
been  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
1,000,000  of  bonds  negotiated  by  Gen’l  Thornton,  in 
1840.  After  these  funds  were  exhausted,  a portion 
of  the  contractors  prosecuted  their  contracts  to  com- 
pletion, and  proposed  to  receive  from  the  canal  com- 
missioners bonds  at  par  for  the  estimates  due  them. 
Accordingly,  bonds  were  executed  and  paid  to  them 
to  the  amount  of  $197,000.  But  the  unprecedented 
depreciation  of  Illinois  stocks  about  this  time  in  the 
eastern  market  rendered  a further  continuance  of 
this  expedient  unavailing.  Since  then  the  principal 
operations  upon  it  have  been  carried  on  by  the  con- 
tractors, without  any  aid  from  the  state,  in  order  to 
finish  existing  contracts,  and  unless  means  can  be 
derived  from  some  new  source,  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  this  work  at  present  is  impossible. 

Fora  statement  of  its  progress  and  present  condi- 
tion, I refer  you  to  the  report  which  will  be  submit- 
ted by  the  board  of  commissioners. 

According  to  a statement  recently  received  from 
the  acting  commissioner,  the  amount  which  has  been 
expended  towards  its  construction  is  computed  at 
about  $4,800,000,  and  the  amount  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  its  completion  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  lamented  that  our  embarrass- 
ments are  such  that  we  cannot  at  present  realise  this 
sum  for  so  noble  a purpose.  The  completion  of  this 
magnificent  work  has  long  been  anticipated  as  the 
grand  achievement  which  was  to  distinguish  and 
give  character  to  Illinois.  The  sublimity  of  con 
necting  the  great  chain  of  northern  lakes  with  the 
majestic  Mississippi,  could  only  be  equalled  by  its 
utility.  The  advantages  of  this  communication  in 
order  to  be  fully  appreciated  must  be  realized. 

Its  completion  would  give  a new  and  powerful  im- 
pulse to  every  department  of  business  and  industry 
throughout  the  entire  state,  and  to  this  source,  more 
than  to  all  others  combined,  we  might  look  for  relief 
from  our  present  difficulties.  The  advantages  it 
would  present,  and  the  facilities  it  would  afford, 
would  cause  tides  of  emigration  and  floods  of  wealth 
to  pour  into  her  bosom.  Capital  would  be  invested, 
manufactories  erected,  and  improvements  multiplied. 
While  the  revenue,  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
rents  of  surplus  water  power  and  lolls,  would  furn- 
ish a permanent  and  increasing  fund  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the  public 
debt. 

[MEMORIAL  FOR.  AID  FROM  GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 
SUGGESTED.] 

Although  we  have  no  means  which  we  can  apply 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  canal  at  present.,  yet  its 
great  importaace,  and  the  vast  amount  which  has 
been  already  expended  upon  it,  when  compared  with 
the  sum  wanting  for  its  completiion,  forbid  the  idea 
of  its  abandonment.  I would,  therefore,  respectful- 
ly submit  the  propriety  of  memorializing  congress  to 
grant  to  the  state  an  additional  quantity  of  lands, 
which,  together  with  what  remains  of  the  former 
donation,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  remaining  cost  of 
its  construction. 

With  a view  to  this  object,  our  efficient  and  praise- 
worthy senator,  It.  M.  Young,  has  introduced  a bill 
into  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  appropriating 
477  SIS  acres  of  land  for  that  purpose.  This  quan- 
tity is  necessary  to  raise  the  grants  made  to  this 
state  to  an  equality  with  those  already  received  by 
the  state  of  Ohio.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  a'.id  will  prooob  y ; re;  orte  1 
and  acted  upon  during  in  ‘ ■ u u con- 

gress. Should  it  oe.  properly  urged  its  success  is 
confidently  anticipated. 
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The  importance  of  opening  this  communication 
not  only  t 1115  is  1 ul  1 all  the  stati  s and  t - 


and  munitions  of  war, -mark  it  as  an  enterprize  of 
high  national  character. 

[re  APPORTIONMENT.] 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress  enti- 
tled “an  act  for  the  apportionment  of  representa- 
tives among  the  several  states  according  to  the  sixth 
census,”  Illinois  will  hereafter  be  entitled  to  seven 
members.  It  therefore  becomes  your  duty  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  the  election  of  that  number  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  twenty-eighth  congress.  It  cannot 
fail  to  be  a source  of  gratification  and  pride  to  the 
citizens  of  Illinois,  that  while  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation has  been  raised  so  high  as  considerably  to  di- 
minish the  aggregate  number  of  representatives,  and 
of  course  to  reduce  the  representation  of  many  of 
the  states,  such  has  been  the  almost  unexampled  in- 
crease of  our  population  since  the  last  apportion- 
ment that  our  own  representation  has  been  more 
than  doubled. 

[election  laws.] 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  abuses  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  this  and  other  states,  should  admonish 
us  of  the  necessity  of  more  carefully  and  more  effec- 
tually guarding  that  right.  With  a view  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  object,  I would  respectfully, 
hut  earnestly  recommend,  that  the  laws  regulating 
elections  be  revised  and  so  amended  as  to  increase 
the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  their  violation.  And, 
also  at  all  future  elections  in  this  state  to  prohibit 
persons  from  voting  in  any  preefnet  except  the  one 
in  which  they  may  actually  reside.  This  provision, 
while  it  would  not  abridge  the  rights  of  any  voter, 
would  protect  the  institution  from  frauds  and  cor- 
ruption. And  although  it  might  operate  inconveni- 
ently in  some  instances,  yet  its  necessity,  and  the 
importance  of  the  object  to  be  attained  by  it,  would 
abundantly  justify  its  enactment.  The  preservation 
of  this  right  in  its  utmost  purity  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  all  our  other  republican  institutions. 
Through  its  exercise  alone  can  the  majority  of  the 
people  peaceably  redress  their  wrongs,  enact  their 
laws,  and  select  their  rulers,  and  retain  the  powers 
of  government  in  their  own  hands.  While  its  exer- 
cise secures  us  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  freemen,  its  abuse  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  our  liberty.  Its  corruption  would 
subject  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  majority  to  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny  of  a vicious  and  ignorant  mi- 
nority. Thus,  this  institution,  instead  of  protect- 
ing and  supporting  the  government,  would  become 
the  means  of  its  overthrow.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  any  provision  which  may  be  necessary  for  its 
preservation  should  be  promptly  and  unhesitatingly 
adopted. 

land  donations  from  the  general  government. 

By  an  act  of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  to 
grant  pre-emption  rights,”  approved  September  4th, 
3 S41 , the  quantity  of  210,135  85  100  acres  of  land 
was  granted  to  the  state  of  Illinois.  An  act  was  pas- 
sed on  th  ■ 19th  of  March,  1842,  authorising  the 
governors  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri,  to  select  the  lands  granted  to  those  states 
respectively. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  I ap- 
pointed agents,  and  caused  the  before-mentioned 
quantity  of  land  to  be  selected  and  located,  with  the 
registers  of  the  land  offices  in  the  different  districts 
in  which  the  selections  were  made.  In  selecting 
this  land,  the  agents  were  directed  to  visit  and  exa- 
mine every  separate  tract,  and  to  select  none  but  the 
first  quality.  By  the  accompanying  reports  you  will 
perceive  that  they  discharged  the  trust  confided  to 
them  with  great  care  and  fidelity.  The  land  is  re- 
presented to  be  of  the  finest  quality,  and  advantage- 
ously located,  and  will,  I have  no  doubt,  prove  high- 
ly valuable  to  the  state.  Although  this  land  was 
granted  by  the  law  which  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  revenue  among  the  states,  to  which 
measure  I have  feit  constrained  in  another  part  of 
this  communication  to  express  my  decided  objec- 
tions, yet  those  objections  are  not  applicable  to  a 
grant  of  land.  Congress  cannot  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  the  states, 
yet  it  might  with  the  utmost  propriety  donate  por- 
tions of  those  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  are 
situated.  The  proceeds  of  these  lands  applied  to  the 
opening  of  communications,  and  the  construction  of 
improvements,  which  would  encourage  the  growth 
and  advancement  of  the  new  states,  would  greatly 
enhance  the  value  and  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  gov. 
ernment  lands  within  their  limits. 

This  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  was  long  since 
adopted,  and  extensive  donations  made  to  several  of 
the  states.  The  present  grant,  therefore,  to  Illinois, 


and  others  mentioned  in  the  law,  was  merely  regard  - 1 

ed  ..-  av>  of  instice.-  which  was  necessary  in  or- 1 
dor  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with' those  which  j 
had  previously  received  similar  grants, 

[conclusion.] 

Having  thus,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  presented  a, 
few  of  the  most  prominent  subjects  which  demand 
your  consideration,  such  other  matters  as  may  solicit 
your  attention  I must  leave  your  own  wisdom  to  sug- 
gest. I sincerely  regret  that  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
exhibit  so  dark  and  gloomy  a view  of  our  present 
condition.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  errors  of 
past  legislation  should  have  impeded  the  progress, 
and  almost  destroyed  the  prosperity,  of  the  state. 
But  the  experience  we  have  had,  and  the  lessons  of 
economy  it  has  taught,  will  enable  us  in  time  to  re- 
pair the  injuries  that  have  been  inflicted.  And  I 
confidently  hope  that  the  energies  of  the  people,  aid- 
ed and  encouraged  by  wiser  councils,  will  rapidly 
develope  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  soon  place 
her  upon  that  eminence  which  she  is  at  some  future 
period  destined  to  attain.  I should  do  injustice  lo 
my  feelings  were  I close  this  my  last  official  commu- 
nication without  expressing  the  profoundest  sense  of 
my  gratitude  to  rny  fellow  citizens  for  the  kindness 
and  partiality  they  evinced  in  elevating  me  to  the 
station  from  which  I am  about  to  retire,  and  congra- 
tulating them  upon  their  choice  of  a successor,  whose 
experience,  integrity  and  talents  so  eminently  quali- 
fy him  for  discharging  the  responsibilities  he  is  about 
to  assume. 

In  conclusion,  I would  invoke  upon  your  labours 
the  blessings  of  Him  whose  province  it  is  to  rule  the 
destiny  of  nations.  May  He  endow  you  with  under- 
standing and  wisdom,  that  will  enlighten  and  guide 
your  deliberations,  that  your  acts  may  prove  saluta- 
ry to  the  public  good.  THOMAS  CARLIN. 

Springfield,  December,  7,  1842. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MAJOR  GENERAL  OF 
THE  ARMY. 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  Washington  Nov.  14,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  tabular  views 
of  the  army  annually  required  from  this  office,  to- 
gether with  a succinct  report  of  operations  and 
transfers  of  troops  since  November,  1841. 

Of  field  operations  there  have  been  none,  except 
under  Colonel  (since  Bravet  Brigadier  General) 
Worth,  in  Florida.  His  movements  against  the  hos- 
tile Indians  in  that  territory,  during  seven  months, 
commencing  with  December,  were  numerous,  inces- 
sant, well  combined,  and  attended  with  great  general 
success.  The  officers,  down  to  the  junior  in  rank 
with  scarcely  an  intermediate  exception,  gave  (o  the 
chief  in  command  a zealous  and  effective  support, 
and  were,  in  turn,  well  sustained  by  the  hardihood 
and  patient  endurance  of  their  men.  At  intervals 
all  were  cheered  by  partial  captures.  The  principal 
combat  occurred  in  April,  and  was  waged  with  spirit 
on  both  sides,  between  a few  companies  of  different 
regiments  under  the  gallant  Worth  in  person,  and 
the  desperate  band  of  Halleck  Tustenuggee.  The 
result,  on  the  spot,  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy 
with  a smallloss  on  our  part,  soon  followed  by  the 
capture  of  the  entire  band  and  its  enterprising  lea- 
der. Lieutenant  Colonel  Garland  of  the  4th,  Major 
(since  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel)  Belknap  of  the 
8th,  major  Plyrnpton  of  the  2nd,  (infantry  regi- 
ments,) and  captain  Ker  of  the  2nd  dragoons,  (each 
the  commander  of  a small  detachment,)  together  with 
Major  Cooper  and  Lieut.  Sprague,  of  the  staff,  were 
all  handsomly  complimented  in  the  official  report. 

The  forced  surrenders,  on  this  and  many  previous 
occasions,  had  now  reduced  the  Indians  at  large  to 
perhaps  less  than  300 — including  .men,  women  and 
children — widely  scattered  over  the  territory,  in 
small  fragments  of  bands.  The  president  having 
decided  on  a corressponding  change  of  measures,  his 
views  were  despatched  to  colonel  Worth,  May  12th. 
Under  his  judicious  management,  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities was  early  brought  about,  on  the  condition  that 
such  of  these  Indians  as  might  not  choose  volunta- 
rily to  emigrate  to  the  west  shonld  pass  without  un- 
necessary delay,  into  certain  narrow,  limits  in  the 
south  of  the  territory,  and  far  from  the  resident  citi- 
zens. 

The  Indians  who  were  at  the  time  below  Tampa 
Bay  are  already  within  those  limits,  and  there  is  ev- 
ery reason  for  the  continued  belief  that  the  remain- 
der (principally  fugitive  Creeks  from  Alabama,  in 
1836,)  will  also,  in  a little  while  more,  comply  with 
their  promises — dilatoriness,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, being  common  to  all  the  aboriginal  tribes.  In 
fact,  it  is  just  officially  known  that  the  principal 
Creek  chiefs,  with  their  parties,  are.actually  on  their 
way  to  the  new  limits  prescribed,  from  middle  Flori- 
da, leaving  but  a very  small  number  further  west, 
(on  the  Ocklocknee,)  who  are  expected  soon  to  fol- 
low. It  is  further  known  that  most  of  those  people 


are  anxious  to  join  their  proper  tribe,  beyond  Arkan- 
sas. early  in  the  spring.  When  all  the  fragments  of 
tribes  shall  be  brought  together,  and  the  insignifi- 
cance of  their  numbers  seen,- with  the  fact  that  per- 
haps tint  a family  remains  unbroken,  the'  desire  of 
reunion  in  the  distant  west  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
almost  universal;  and  this  expectation  was  a great 
motive  to  the  arrangement  now  in  a train  of  suc- 
cessful execution. 

As  was  feared,  but  could  not  have  been  entirely 
prevented,  some  murders  were  committed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  arrangement,  by  parties  of  distant 
Creeks,  before  runners  could  find  them,  to  commu- 
nicate orders  for  stopping  hostilities.  After  a delay, 
this  was  done,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  subse- 
quent painful  event  has  occurred. 

Brigadier  general  Worth  visited  the  north  on  duty, 
and  for  a little  merited  recreation,  late  in  August. — 

Fie  was  back  in  Florida  at  the  beginning  of  this 
month.  In  that  short  absence  he  has  been  well  rep- 
resented by  colonel  Vose,  of  the  4tli  infantry,  who 
has  taken  all  proper  measures  to  protect  the  expo- 
sed citizens,  and  to  stimulate  the  collection  of  the 
Indians.  Ilis  exertions,  under  the  circumstances, 
have  been  crowned  with  reasonable  success,  and 
both  commanders  are  probably  now  (the  11th)  at 
Tampa  Bay,  to  meet  the  Creeks,  (by  appointment  of 
the  colonel,)  who  are  en  wiii'ft ' I o-tir;-. district,  -which  _ 
they  are  temporarily  to  occupy.  Before  closing  this 
paper,  we  may  hope  to  receive  further  satisfactory 
intelligence  from  that  quarter. 

Besides  two  companies  of  the  3d  artillery  at  St. 
Augustine,  and  two  of  the  7th  infantry  at  Fort 
Brooke,  (Tampa  Bay,)  intended  as  permanent  garri- 
sons, the  3d  and  8th  infantry  are  held  on  the  theatre 
of  recent  hostilities,  to  observe  the  full  execution  of 
the  arrangement  with  the  Indians,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  reassure  the  neighboring  citizens.  After  a 
few  months,  it  is  probable  that  both  regiments  will 
be  disposable  for  other  points,  where  their  presence 
is  constantly  needed. 

The  transfers  of  troops,  within  the  year,  have  been 
numerous,  mostly  from  Florida,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  war  in  that  quarter  approached  to  a close. 

The  6th  infantry  left,  the  theatre  of  operations  in 
February,  to  take  position  at  Jefferson  barracks 
(near  St.  Louis)  as  a western  reserve;  thence,  on 
an  alarm,  it  proceeded  to  the  upper  Red  river  in 
April,  where,  leaving  six  companies,  four  returned  to 
garrison  Forts  Smith  and  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas. 
The  3d  artillery  followed  in  March,  to  garrison  the 
works  in  Pensacola  harbor,  at  Mobile  point,  New 
Orleans,  and  its  vicinity.  The  2d  infantry  was  the 
next  to  embark  (in  May)  to  relieve  the  4th  artillery  in 
the  works  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, when  the  latter  regiment  came  down  to  gar- 
rison Fort  Monroe,  Hampton  Roads,  Fort  Severn, 
Annapolis,  and  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore. — 
The  2d  infantry  also  relieved  a company  ef  the 
1st  artillery  at  Piattsburg,  (Lake  Champlain.) 
which  thence  went  to  Fort  Adams,  (Rhode  Island  j) 
and  the  4th  artillery  found  one  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  at  Fort  Monroe,  which  then  joined  others 
of  the  same  regiment  in  the  harbor  of  New  York. — 
Of  the  live  troops  of  the  2nd  dragoons  remaining  in 
Florida  at  the  date  of  my  last  annual  report,  four 
marched  in  June:  one  was  halted  as  a part  of  the 
garrison  at  the  Baton  Rouge  arsenal;  three  joined  the 
first  half  of  the  regiment  on  the  Red  river;  and  the 
troop  left  in  Florida  has  since  (in  September)  been 
added  to  the  garrison  of  Baton  Rouge — a favorable 
position  whence  to  ascend  any  of  the  western  rivers, 
or  to  descend  to  New  Orleans.  The  7 tli  infantry, 
stationing  as  has  been  said,  two  companies  at 
Tampa  Bay,  left  the  field  in  June,  to  relieve  the  3d 
artillery  along  the  Gulf,  west,  and  about  New  Or- 
leans, when  the  latter  regiment  passed  around  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  now  occupies  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augus- 
tine, (Oglethrope  barracks,  Savannah,)  Fort  Moul- 
trie, (Charleston  harbor,)  Fort  Macon,  (Beaufort,  N. 
Carolina,)  and  Fort  Johnson,  (below  Wilmington,  on 
the  Cape  Fear);  and,  finally,  six  companies  of  the 
4th  infantry  left  Florida  in  September,  and  have  been 
joined  by  three  from  the  Arkansas,  of  the  same  regi- 
ment, at  Jefferson  barracks.  The  reserve  in  this 
central  position,  now  consists  of  but  eight  companies 
— one  of  the  same  regiment  being  still  at  Baton 
Rouge  and  another  having  recently  gone  to  a new 
post  on  the  Marmatou,  west  of  Missouri. 

The  same  alarm  thft  took  the  6th  infantry  to  Red 
river  caused  the  march  of  five  troops  of  the  1st  dra- 
goons from  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri,  as 
far  south  as  the  Arkansas.  They  have  returned  north, 
and  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  havin'1- 
been  abandoned,  its  garrison  (two  troops  of  the  same 
regiment)  were  ordered  to  establish  the  new  post  on 
the  Marmatou.  There  have  been  a few  other  trans- 
fers of  single  companies,  which,  with  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  the  whole  army,  vvdfil  be  sufficientlp  seen 
in  the  table  (C)  herewith. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  efficiency  of  regi- 
ments is  improved  or  maintained  by  occasional  in- 
terchanges. These  are  sometimes  highly  reasonable, 
on  accoui/t  of  sickly  districts  and  other  local  hard- 
ships. The  different  corps  belong  equally  to  the 
whole  Union.  Each  should  therefore,  limited  by  the 
character  of  its  arm,  in  respect  to  particular  districts 
of  country,  participate,  in  regular  turn,  in  all  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  service.  No  early  change  will  how- 
ever be  made,  unless  induced  by— 1.  Some  public 
exigency.  2.  The  withdravvment  of  the  3d  and  8th 
infantry  from  Florida,  to  reinforce  exposed  frontiers. 
3.  The  extension  of  the  1st  dragoons  to  the  left  as 
far  south  as  the  junction  of  the  False  Washita  with 
the  Red  river,  which  will  be  necessary  if  the  2d 
should  be  dismounted  after  the  3d  of  March  next  to- 
gether with  a redistribution  of  the  latter  at  a rifle  re- 
giment. 

The  changes  last  indicated  involve  serious  frontier 
difficulties.  The  country  west  (and,  in  part,  east)  of 
a deflecting  line  passing  from  the  upper  Red  river, 
through  our  cavalry  posts,  to  Fort  Snelling.  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony — a distance  of  a thousand 
miles — is,  very  generally,  of  the  character  called 
prairie,  or  wild  .meadow,  and  abounds  in  warlike  In- 
dians, who  are  mostly  mounted.  A warrior  on  horse- 
back looks  upon  foot  soldiers,  beyond  musket  shot, 
without  any  sense  of  danger.  We  now  have  seven 
cavalry  posts  in  that  immense  country.  With  fewer, 
There'wouid  be  ho  chain,  and  no  moral  influence  ex- 
tended over  many  of  the  wild  tribes.  It  is  proposed 
to  keep  all  those  stations  reinforced  with  portions  of 
infantry,  so  that  the  whole  cavalry  may  be  constantly 
in  readiness  to  dash  over  the  w'ide  prairies,  as  occa- 
sions require,  or  at  least  yearly,  if  only  to  exhibit 
themselves.  The  strength  of  a*  troop,  under  the 
late  act,  will  soon  be  reduced  from  sixty  to  fifty  pri- 
vates. One  will  not  then  be  able  to  take  the  field 
singly.  Two  (a  squadron)  will  be  indispensable  to 
each  of  the  four  smaller,  and  four  to  each  ot  the  three 
larger  posts — in  all,  tv/o  regiments.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  near  prospect  of  dismounting  the  2d  dra- 
goons is  deeply  to  tie  regretted. 

The  regiments,  as  they  successfully  came  out  of 
Florida,  showed,  as  might  have  been  apprehended,  a 
loss  of  accuracy  in  tactical  exercises,  and  also  much 
of  the  high  exterior  of  soldiers  who  had  been  opera- 
ting on  a less  difficult  surface.  These  deficiencies 
have  already,  in  part,  disappeared,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  soon  be  wholly  corrected.  The  same  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  troops  remaining  in  that 
territory,  but  no  longer  plunged,  night  and  day,  into 
dreadful  swamps  and  hammocks. 

The  discipline,  {order,  subordination,)  of  the  army 
is,  very  generally,  good  and  improving;  the  adminis- 
trative departments  exact,  and  the  supplies,  (with  re- 
cent exceptions  in  clothing,)  excellent. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  D,  in  connexion  with 
section  1st  of  the  act  of  August  23, 1842,  for  reducing 
the  number  of  privates  in  dragoon  companies  to  fifty 
each,  and  in  artillery  and  infantry  companies  to  forty- 
two  each,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  the  recruiting 
service  will  be  renewed  before  the  end  of  1843. 

I forbear  to  press  any  new  recommendation;  but 
there  are  subjects  presented  at  the  end  of  my  last  an- 
nual report  (assistant  quartermasters  and  commissa- 
ries, inequality  of  pay  between  the  staff  and  the  line, 
pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  and  an  army  asylum,; 
which  seem  strongly  to  invite  amelioration.  With 
high  respect,  1 have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  servant,  WINFIELD  SCOT  F. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  war. 

Position  and  distribution  of  troops. 

Military  department  No.  1, 

Commanded  by  Rrevet  E.  P.  1 
Gaines,  head-quarters,  Bay  V aggregate  form  1,070 
of  St.  Louis,  Baton  Rouge,  ) 

Military  department  No.  2, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor, 
headquarters.  Fort  Smith. 

Military  department  No.  3, 

Colonel  S.  W.  Kearney,  head- 
quarters, Jefferson  Barracks. 

Military  department  No.  4, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  FI.  Brady, 
headquarters,  Detroit. 

Military  department  No.  5, 

Brig.  Gen.  John  E.  Wool,  head- 
quarters, Troy. 

Military  department  No.  6, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  A.  Eustis, 

~ headquarters,  Portland. 

Military  department  No.  7, 

Colonel  J.  B.  YValbach,  head- 
quarters, Fort  Mor.roe. 

Military  department  No.  8, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  W.  K.  Ar- 
mistead,  headquarters  Fort 
Moultrie. 


Military  department  No.  9, 
Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth, 
headquarters,  Fort  Brooke. - 

Total, 

Absent, 


do. 


1,644 


9,490 

637 


Present,  8,853 

Apportionment  of  arms  to  the  militia  for  the  year  1841, 
under  the  act  of  1808,  for  arming  and  equipping  the 
whole  body  of  the  militia. 


States  and 

Date  of 

No.  of  arms. 
No.  of  apportioned 

Territories. 

return. 

militia. 

m muskets. 

Maine 

Dec.  31,  1341 

45.352 

406 

New  Hampshire 

June  11,  1841 

32,113 

2S8 

Massac  liusetts 

Dec.  31,  1841 

87,215 

782 

Vermont 

Dec.  1,  1841 

27.536 

247 

Rhode  Island 

Dec.  24,  1841 

4,491 

40 

Connecticut 

Dec.  1,  1840 

43.176 

387 

New  York 

Jan.  1,  1842 

173,599 

1,556 

New  Jersey 

Dec.  2,  1829 

39,171 

351 

Pennsylvania 

Dec.  6,  1841 

236,171 

2,116 

Delaware 

1827 

9,229 

83 

Maryland 

Jan.  15,  1839 

46,864 

420 

Virginia 

Nov.  20,  1841 

107,547 

964 

North  Carolina 

Jan.  21,  1838 

65,218 

585 

South  Carolina 

Dec.  1,  1840 

43,817 

438 

Georgia 

Feb.  45,  1840 

57,312 

514 

Mississippi 

June  6,  1838 

36,084 

323 

Tennessee 

Feb,  13,  1841 

71,252 

639 

Kentucky 

Dec.  10,  1840 

82,335 

738 

Ohio 

Dec.  28,  1341 

180,258 

1,616 

Indiana 

Jan.  4,  1833 

53,913 

483 

Illinois 

Feb.  24,  1841 

83,234 

746 

Missouri 

Nov.  18,  1841 

59,689 

535 

Arkansas 

Dec.  16,  1825 

2,028 

18 

Alabama 

Feb.  14,  1840 

44,332 

397 

Louisiana 

Jan.  1,  1830 

14,808 

133 

Michigan 

Dec.  1,  1841 
Nov.  8,  1831 

12,786 

115 

Florida  Ter. 

2,413 

22 

Wisconsin  Ter. 

Nov.  30,  1840 

5,223 

47 

Iowa  territory 
Dist.  of  Colum. 

No  return. 
Nov.  20,  1833 

1,249 

11 

G. 

1,673,415  15,000 
TALCOTT,  Lieut.  Col.  Ordnance. 

Ordnance  office,  Washington,  Nov.  1,  1842. 
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do. 

932 

do. 

1,812 

do. 

761 

do. 

1,673 

do. 

553 

do. 

722 

do* 

373 

SENATE. 

December  29.  The  joint  resolution  from  the  house 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  catalogues,  &c.  was  ta- 
ken up  amended  and  ordered  to  engrossment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  Sfc.  That  of  the  copies  of  the  catalogue  in 
the  library  of  congress  last  published,  and  now  re- 
maining on  hand,  there  be  distributed  by  the  librarian, 
one  copy  to  each  of  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States,  that  has  not  already  been  favored 
with  the  same  and  to  each  person  entitled  to  the  use 
of  the  library. 

The  bill  making  compensation  to  pension  agents, 
was  then  taken  up,  discussed,  opposed  by  Mr.  Benton 
and  supported  by  Mr.  Rales,  and  finally  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

December  30.  The  following  resolution,  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Benton  on  yesterday,  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  copies  of  all  the  cor- 
respondence with  and  from  our  ministers  abroad  in 
relation  to  the  quintuple  treaty,  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  senate,  so  far  as  may 
be  compatible  with  the  public  .interest,  copies  of  all 
such  correspondence  m relation  to  the  late  treaty 
with  Great  Britain. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider,  as  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  the  bill  to  authorise  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  for  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Linn  rose  and  advocated  the  amendments  re- 
ported by  the  committee,  and  went  into  a brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  object  of  the  bill  and  its  general  merits. 

Mr.  Tappan  moved  to  strike  out  the  preamble, 
which  is  in  the  following  words: 

“Whereas  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  is  certain  and  will  not  be  abandon- 
ed: therefore,”  &c. 

Mr.  Linn  defended  the  preamble  with  much  zeal, 
giving  at  some  length  reasons  why  it  should  remain 
as  expressed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McRoberts  defended  the  preamble  and  would 
give  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  Archer  was  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  pream- 


] more  surprised  at  it,  emanating,  as  it  did,  from  a 
gentleman  so  uniformly  kind  in  his  feelings  and  gene- 
rally correct  in  his  phraseology. 

After  a few  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  Linn 
and  Tappan,  the  further  discussion  was  postponed  for 
the  present. 

Bills  in  yesterday’s  proceedings  ordered  for  en- 
grossment were  severally  read  a third  time  and  pas- 
sed. One  relating  to  the  continuance  of  the  office  of 
commissioner  of  pensions  being  amended  was  passed. 

On  motion  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  executive  business:  and,  after  a short  time 
spent  therein, 

Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next. 

January  3.  Mr.  McDuffie,  senator  elect  from  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Pres- 
ton, after  being  duly  qualified,  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  presented  resolutions 
from  the  legislature  of  that  state  in  relatioh  to  re- 
funding the  fine  imposed  on  General  Jackson  in  1815. 
Also,  relating  to  drilling  militia  officers  of  the  United 
States.  Also  denying  the  right  of  congress  to  dic- 
tate to  the  states  the  mode  of  electing  their  represen- 
tatives. Severally  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Various  petitions  for  modification,  or  repeal,  or. 
preservation  of  the  bankrupt  law  were  presented. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon  was  taken  up. 

Messrs.  Archer,  King,  Crittenden,  and  others  con- 
tended that  the  preamble  was  unnecessary  and  out 
of  taste;  while  Messrs.  Linn,  Walker,  McRoberts,  and 
others  supported  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  title  being 
clear  and  undeniable,  it  was  due  to  settlers  to  make 
the  declaration  contained  in  the  preamble.  Mr.  Linn 
recurred  very  briefly  to  the  chronology  of  this  claim 
set  up  by  the  British  government.  In  1812  such  a 
British  title  had  never  been  heard  of.  During  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  proposals  of 
cession  or  purchase  were  deliberately  made  to  us, 
without  any  question  of  our  ultimate  right.  The 
events  of  the  war  of  1812  had,  however,  made  mani- 
fest the  importance  of  this  region,  both  to  her  and 
us:  and  1818  she  assumed  that  her  territorial  claims 
reached  quite  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  very  quietly 
constituted  that  the  northern  limit  of  all  our  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  King  saw  no  necessity  for  the  strong  declara- 
tion of  the  preamble.  He  was  well  persuaded  that 
our  right  was  good;  but  this  sort  of  assertion  would 
in  no  manner  serve  to  strengthen  it.  He  had  no 
question  of  the  policy  of  the  bill  itself,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  see  its  objects  accomplished  by  filling  the 
territory  with  a hardy  population,  capable  of  defend- 
ing it  against  ail  the  world.  We  had  but  to  say  the 
word,  and  no  foreign  power  could  keep  its  foothold 
upon  any  part  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Linn,  after  some  time,  gave  his  assent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  preamble,  rather  than  prejudice 
the  bill. 

Several  amendments  were  then  adopted,  and  the 
bill  as  amended,  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  senate 
then  adjourned. 

January  4.  Mr.  Calhoun  presented  resolutions 
of  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina in  relation  to  refunding  the  fine  paid  by  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Also,  a resolution  to  refund  the  fine 
imposed  on  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  under 
the  sedition  law. 

Mr.  Merrick  reported  a bill  to  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  private  expresses  upon  mail  routes,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
post  office  departmenty 

Mr.  Wright  movedlhat  the  memorial  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the 
warehousing  system,  presented  by  him  on  the  13th  of 
December,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Huntington  preferred  its  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce. 

Mr.  Wright's  motion  was  negatived  by  yeas  17, 
nays  27. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  territo- 
ry of  Oregon,  its  amendments  having  been  concur- 
red in,  and  some  further  trivial  amendments  adopt- 
ed, was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  to  regulate  the 
currency  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin;  when,  after 
a brief  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Benton  and 
Evans  participated,  the  biii  wras  laid  on  the  table  for 
tlie  present. 

On  motion,  the  senate  adjourned. 


ble,  as  he  conceived  it  in  bad  taste;  and  he  was  the  A.  V.  Brotvn. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Dec.  29.  The  speaker  announced  the 
following  select  committees. 

On  the  petition  of  inhabitants  of  Platte  county,  Mis- 
souri, on  establishing  an  agency  for  the  purchase  on 
behalf  of  government  of  water-rotted  hemp — Messrs. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  Green,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Projfit,  and 
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On  the  resolution  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Kins;,  in  relation  to 
transporting  Hie  mail  in  war  steamers,  &c.— Messrs. 
A’i r,g,  V.'inlhrop,  J.  T Stuart.  C!tt,s.  Brown  and  lurris. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  on  leave  given,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  contracting  with  pri- 
vate companies,  or  others,  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mail  in  steamers  along  the  coast,  and  for  other 
purposes,  be  also  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  as 
to  the  expediency  of  employing  such  steamers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  proper  department,  in  visiting  and 
inspecting  light-houses  upon  the  several  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  performing  such  duties  in  re- 
ference thereto  as  may  be  found  conducive  to  the 
preservation  and  effeeiive  use  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pa.  presented  a memorial  from  citi- 
zens of  Adams  county,  Pa.,  praying  from  congress 
such  a portion  of  land  proceeds  in  the  shape  of  go- 
vernment stock  as  will  relieve  them  from  state  bur- 
thens &c.  He  hoped  to  see  this  subject  brought 
fairly  before  the  country.  On  some  future  occasion 
he  would  crave  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  the  memorial 
was  referred  to  a select  committee,  ayes  7G,  nays  G9, 
ordered  to  consist  of  9 members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  exploration  and  survey  of  the 
northeastern  boundary  submitted  at  the  last  session, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Piclcens  presented  the  resolutions  of  South  Ca- 
rolina, urging  the  passage  of  a law  by  congress  re- 
funding the  fine  imposed  on  Doctor  Cooper  in  1800 
for  a suppbsed  libel  against  John  Adams  under  the 
sedition  law.  Referred  to  the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Everett,  on  leave  given,  presented  the  memo- 
rial of  certain  members  of  the  legislature  of  New 
Plampshire,  praying  congress  (the  reporter  believes) 
to  district  that  state.  Mr.  Atherton  remarked  that 
the  house  of  representatives  of  New  Hampshire  was 
composed  of  about  240  members  and  the  senate  of 
12  members.  This  memorial  was  signed  by  but  57 
members,  a small  minority  of  the  whole  body.  It 
was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  elections. 

Mr.  McKeon  offered  a resolution  calling  for  the 
correspondence  between  the  late  United  States  con- 
sul general  at  Tangiers  and  the  government  of  Mo- 
rocco. Adopted. 

Mr.  Cross  introduced  “A  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  act  approved  the  23d  of  August,  1842,  as  requires 
the  second  regiment  of  dragoons  to  be  converted  into 
a regiment  of  riflemen  after  the  4th  of  March,  1843.” 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  C.J.  Ingersoll  presented  a memorial  from  Col. 
Brooks  in  relation  to  the  action  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Caddo  Indians. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pa.,  remarked  that  Col.  Brooks  was 
charged  with  a great  fraud,  committed  in  his  official 
capacity  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  a treaty  with 
the  Caddo  Indians — a fraud  enuring  to  his  own  be- 
nefit to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. The  committee  exposed  this  iraud,  and  vindi- 
cated, as  far  as  it  was  in  their  power,  the  rights  of 
the  government  and  the  individuals  who  had  been 
wronged.  They  did  it,  however,  in  a way  the  least 
injurious  to  his  reputation,  but  his  present  course  of 
action  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  covering  should 
be  stripped  from  the  infamy  of  the  transaction.  This 
was  no  grateful  task,  but  justice  to  the  committee 
and  duty  to  the  public  required  that  it  should  be 
done. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stanly,  the  memorial  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Wise  arose  and  delivered  a political  speech, 
and  at  its  conclusion,  said  that  he  could  lay  his  hand 
upon  more  than  one  in  that  body  who  could  testify 
that  certain  gentlemen  had  come  to  the  president, 
and  had  pledged  themselves,  that  if  it  could  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Harrison  cabinet  would  be  suffered 
to -hold  their  places  in  peace,  the  second  bank  bill 
would  be  postponed. 

Mr.  Thompson  did  not  believe  the  assertion,  and 
called  upon  the  gentleman  from  Va.,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wise.  Bring  forth  your  impeachment  and  I 
will  do  it. 

Mr.  Fessenden  arose  and  expressed  his  reasons  for 
opposing  a repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  and  then 
commented  on  the  political  remarks  of  Mr.  Cushing. 
Having  concluded, 

Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  to 
a motion  by  Mr.  Bronson  that  the  house  adjourn,  and 
the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Dec.  30.  Mr.  Sprigg,  of  Ky.  to  a question 
of  privilege.  He  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
a document  which  had  heretofore  been  presented  by 


the  speaker,  from  Mr.  Pleasanton,  the  fifth  auditor 
of  the  treasury,  and  denounced  the  paper  as  con- 
taining, under  the  cover  ol  being  a public  document, 
a slander  upon  himself  and  an  insult  to  the  house. 

Some  discussion  followed,  directed  to  the  point 
what  would  be  the  proper  disposition  of  the  docu- 
ment referred  to,  and  involving  a complaint  of  a si- 
milar character  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Proffit. 

Mr.  Memwether  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved,  That  the  communication  addressed  to 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  by  S.  Pleasanton,  the  fifth 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  on  the  14th  instant,  in  rela-  i 
tion  to  some  remarks  made  in  the  house  before  that 
time  by  Mr.  Sprigg,  a member  from  Kentucky,  which 
paper  was  received  by  the  speaker  and  laid  before 
the  house  without  a knowledge  of  its  contents,  was 
not  such  a communication  as  ought  to  have  been  re- 
ceived and  presented  to  the  house,  and  that  the  same 
be  withheld  from  the  journal  of  this  house,  and  the 
original  be  returned  to  the  writer. 

The  speaker  said  that  if  the  letter  alluded  to  had 
been  opened  by  him  and  its  contents  read,  it  would 
not  have  been  presented  to  the  house  as  an  official 
paper.  It  was  found  on  the  speaker’s  table  among 
the  executive  documents,  and  was  endorsed  in  the 
form  usual  with  official  communications.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  speaker  to  read  all  these 
communications.  He  supposed  it  to  be  a regular 
official  communication,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  speaker  to  present  it.  But,  had  he  known  its 
contents,  he  would  not  have  presented  it  as  an  offi- 
cial paper.  Had  it  been  presented  simply  as  a me- 
morial or  petition,  the  house  could  have  taken  its 
own  action  upon  it. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Merriwetlijsr  was  then  a- 
dopted. 

Mr.  Cooper,  of  Pa.,  from  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Whereas  a resolution  calling  upon  the  president  of 
the  United  States ‘‘to  cause  to  be  communicated  to 
the  house  the  several  reports  lately  made  to  the  de- 
partment of  war  by  lieut.  col.  Hitchcock  relative  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  together  with  all 
information  communicated  by  him  concerning  the 
frauds  he  was  charged  to  investigate;  also,  all  facts 
in  possession  of  the  executive,  from  any  source,  re- 
lating to  the  subject,”  was  adopted  by  this  house  on 
the day  of  August  last:  and  whereas  the  infor- 

mation required  by  the  said  resolution  has  not  been 
communicated,  nor  any  reason  assigned  for  the  de- 
lay; therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  commu- 
nicate to  this  house  when  the  information  called  for 
by  the  aforesaidgesolution  maybe  expected. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
bills  on  the  private  calendar,  and  after  progress 
therein,  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Dec.  31.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Missouri, 
introduced  a bill  of  the  following  title,  which,  having 
been  read  twice,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
the  territories,  and  ordered  to  be  printed:  “A  bill  de- 
claring what  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  of 
Missouri.” 

Mr.  Edwards  offered  a resolution,  which,  after 
having  been  modified,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cave  Johnson. 
bystriking  out  a portion  which  related  to  maps,  was 
adopted  in  the  following  form: 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  Albert  M.  Lee,  in  re- 
ference to  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri,  the 
report  of  captain  Guion,  and  of  lieutenant  Fremont, 
in  reference  to  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  the  evi- 
dence in  reference  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Mis- 
souri, be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  territories 
and  printed. 

Mr.  E.  also  presented  a letter  of  Stephen  Clever, 
another  of  Robert  Wallace,  and  another  of  Dull' 
Green,  all  members  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  reference 
to  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri;  and  also  a 
letter  of  lieutenant  J.  C.  Fremont,  in  reference  to 
the  rapids  of  the  Des  Moines  river.  All  of  which 
were  referred  to  the  committee  on  territories. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1844;  which  was 
read  twice  by  its  title,  committed  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  the 
house  took  up  the  bill  reported  from  the  commit- 
tee on  commerce  at  the  last  session,  entitled  “a 
bill  to  alter  the  mode  of  admeasuring  the  tonnage 
of  ships  or  vessels  employed  in  the  merchant 
service  of  the  United  States.”  Mr.  Kennedy  ad- 
dressed the  house  in  favor  of  the  necessity  and 


importance  of  the  bill,  entering  at  sonic  length  into 
the  mathematical  details  of  the  subject,  glancing  at 
the  defects  of  the  system  as  now  existing,  and  point- 
ing out  the  character  of  our  present  mode  of  admeasu- 
rement, and  the  insecurity  that  attached  to  it  as  ap- 
plied to  various  classes  of  vessels. 

Mr.  Cushing  contended  that  the  bill  contemplated 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  mode  of  constructing  the 
trading  vessels  of  the  country,  which  could  not  fail 
to  operate  seriously  on  all  the  shipping  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  time 
and  deliberation  before  action  was  taken  upon  it. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  but  it 
certainly  required  much  maturcr  reflection  than  had 
yet  been  given  to  it;  and,  with  that  view,  he  suggest- 
ed that  its  further  consideration  be  postponed  lor  a 
fortnight. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postpon- 
ed until  Tuesday  two  weeks. 

A message  in  writing  was  received  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  by  the  hands  of  Robert 
Tyler,  esq.  his  secretary.  See  page  289. 

A message  from  the  president  communicating  docu- 
ments in  regard  to  claims  of  citizens  of  the  U.  States 
against  the  government  of  Hayti  was  presented. 

After  the  further  consideration  of  private  bills,  the 
house  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  3.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  reported  a 
resolution  directing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishment  in  public;  and  it  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Slade  moved  a suspension  of  the  21st  rule  to 
enable  him  to  offer  a preamble  and  resolution  depre- 
cating the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  the  district  of  Columbia  to  report  a bill  to 
repeal  all  laws  in  any  way  authorising  the  slave  trade 
in  the  district. 

On  his  motion,  the  vote  was,  yeas  73,  nays  ill. 
So  the  rule  was  not  suspended. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  submitted  a resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  appropriat- 
ing $1000  to  enable  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to 
make  a survey  of  Narraganset  bay  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  a point  of  advantage  for  a naval  depot. 

Mr.  Bowne  submitted  a resolution,  instructing  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary  to  report,  on  Thursday 
next,  a bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  on  general 
Jackson;  and  moved  the  previous  question.  It  was 
not  seconded. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law  was  taken  up. 
Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  was  entitled  to  the 
floor.  He  said  that  he  was  not  in  sufficient  health  to 
address  the  house. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown  then  argued  at  large  in  favor  of 
a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy,  declaring  himself 
against  repeal,  and  confined  his  remarks  to  the  sub- 
ject under  debate. 

Mr.  Weller  addressed  the  house  in  a discursion  on 
political  subjects  and  in  favor  of  repeal. 

Mr.  Ferris,  of  New  York,  spoke  in  favor  of  repeal, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  4.  Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  and  of  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  for  armories, 
arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war,  for  the  half  calendar 
year  ending  the  first  of  July,  1843;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  the  first  day  of  July,  1843,  and  ending 
the  first  day  of  July,  1844. 

The  bill  having  been  read  twice  by  its  title,  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  union,  and  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  Pendleton,  from  the  military  committee,  re- 
ported a bill  for  the  establishment  of  two  additional 
military  posts,  one  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  one  between  that  and  Council  Bluff's; 
not  over  1400  men  of  the  army  to  be  detached  for 
the  purpose,  the  former  garrison  to  be  transported  by 
such  portion  of  the  navy  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
making  such  provision  as  may  tend  to  transform  the 
soldiers  into  settlers,  &c.,  and  appropriating  $200,000 
therefor. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Bowne,  was  taken  up  and  discussed  until  the  morn- 
ing hour  expired: 

Resolved , That  the  committee,  on  the  judiciary  be 
instructed  to  report  on  Thursday  next  the  following 
bill  to  refund  the  fine  imposed  upon  general  Andrew 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans.  [Here  follows  the  bill.] 
The  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law  was-  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Bowne,  of  New  York,  delivered  a political 
speech.  He  was  in  favor  of  repeal. 

Mr.  Meriwether  and  Mr.  Pickens  successively  fol- 
lowed in  debate,  the  former  against,  the  latter  in  fa- 
vor of  repeal;  and  Mr.  Gordon  obtaining  the  floor, 
the  house  adjourned. 
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Kg.  The  .Turm  i:y  the  Ken- 

tucky sime  bonds  has  been  duly  forwarded«to  the  east 
■where  it  is  payable. 

The  interest  on  the  United  States  six  per  cent  loan, 
and  on  treasury  notes,  now  due,  and  on  the  Tennessee 
bonds,  was  paid  at  the  Philadelphia  bank  on  Tues- 
day. 

Another  defaulter.  Edward  H.  Nicoll,  late  secre- 
tary of  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  company,  New 
York,  has  absquatulated.  A few  years  ago  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  he  was  considered  a wealthy 
man.  His  office,  and  sundry  individual  trusts  brought 
him  in  about  $10,000  per  annum.  How  he  has  squan- 
dered all  is  a mystery.  At  a meeting  of  the  company 
on  the  4th,  it  was  resolved  “that  any  loss  which  the  com- 
pany may  sustain,  will  not  impair  its  capital,  nor  exceed 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.”  It 
is  said  he  has  gone  to  Europe. 


Bankrupt  Law.  A resolution  has  past  both  brandies 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  instructing  the  delegation  of 
the  state  in  congress  to  vote  for  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  bankrupt  law.  It  passed  the  lower  house  by  a vote 
of  104  to  14. 

Bank  Items.  Illinois.  The  senate  by  a vote  of  22 
to  15,  has  passed  the  bill  which  provides  for  the  breaking 
up  of  the  banks  in  that  state. 

Free  banks,  in  New  York.  Thompson’s  Reporter  states 
the 

Total  amount  of  the  bank  notes  outstanding  $3  030,860 


Aggregate  amount  of  securities  held 


4,5S8,595 

170.000 

115.000 

44.000 

31.000 


Bonds  & inortg’s  $1,513,285  Indiana  stock 

New  York  stock  1,097,310  Maine  “ 

Illinois  “ 534,000  Alabama  “ 

Arkansas  “ 590,000  Kentucky  “ 

Michigan  “ 494,000 

The  bank  of  France  has  in  her  vaults  800  barrels  of 
five  franc  pieces,  each  barrel  containing  fifty  thousand 
francs,  or  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  The  gold  is  pack 
ed  away  in  leaden  cases,  containing  twenty  thousand 
bags  of  one  thousand  franks  each  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  millions  of  dollars  in  each  case;  and  it  is  repre- 
sented that  an  entire  apartment  in  th  vaulted  depart- 
ment is  filled  with  these  cases,  some  if  which  have  not 
been  opened  for  forty  years. 

Columbus  Banks.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sen- 
tinel of  Saturday  last  says — “The  indications  from  Co- 
lumbus, by  this  morning’s  mail,  are  rather  unfavorable 
to  the  Insurance  Bank  of  Columbus,  and  the  Phoenix 
Bank  of  the  same  place.  We  would  caution  the  pub- 
lic against  the  issues  of  either  until  further  develop- 
ments.” 

Ohio  banks.  The  charters  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  of  the 
banks  of  Ohio  expired  on  the  1st  of  January,  inst.  An 
effort  was  made  to  pass  a bill  extending  the  charters 
for  six  months;  it  failed  in  the  house  by  a majority  of 
six. 

Judge  Barton  of  the  Philadelphia  court  of  sessions, 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  bench  on  the  31st  ult. 


Cotton.  Four  steamboats  arrived  at  New  Orleans  a 
few  days  ago,  with  an  aggregate  freight  of  10,643  bales 
of  cotton.  About  14,000  bales  readied  that  port  on  the 
2 1st  ult. 

The  splendid  steamer  Louisiana,  Captain  Tufts,  from 
Grand  Gulf,  arrived  at  that  port  on  1 9rh  instant  with  four 
thousand  and  forty-four  bales  of  cotton!  This  is  by  long 
odds  the  largest  cargo  ever  brought  to  that  port,  and  yet 
with  this  immense  load,  the  guards  of  the  Louisiana 
were  at  least  a foot  above  the  water.  In  the  three  days 
ending  on  the  23d  ult.  the  arrivals  of  cotton  were  24,G56 
bales,  against  14,259  bales  cleared  in  the  same  time,  leav- 
ing a stock  on  hand  of  144,178  bales— sales  amounted  to 
13,100  bales,  at  prices  ranging  within  the  following  quo- 
tations: 

Liverpool  classification.  Ordinary  4a5.7,-  middling  51 
a5f;  middling  fair  6ja61;  fair7ja7j;  good  fair  8aBg;  good 
and  fine  8f. 

At  Charleston,  in  the  week  ending  on  the  31st  ult.  the 
receipts  of  cotton  were  12,099  bags,  against  sales  of  15,296 
bags,  at  5a5|  cts.  for  inferior  and  ordinary;  middling  to 
midi.  fair6a6|  cis.;  fair  to  fully  fair  6ja7|;  good  fair  and 
good  7 Ja81;  Sea  Island  sold  at  13u22  for  inferior  to  good; 
middling  fine  and  fine  26u35  cts.;  extra  fine  45  cents  and 
upwards. 

Cotton  trade  of  Boston.  The  quantity  of  new  crop 
cotton  imported  into  Boston,  frovi  the  1st  October,  1842, 
to  the  31st  December,  amounts  ‘24,947  bales.  Last  year, 
during  the  same  period,  it  w as  only  15,441;  making 
9,506  bales  more  than  last  year. 

Coal.  Bituminous  coal  has  recently  been  found  rn 
Augusta,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  on. the  f rm  of  one 
A.  M.  Porter  who  made  the  discovery  while  digging  a 
well,  and  has  consequently,  been  offered  $20,009  for  his 
farm. 

We  saw,  a week  or  two  since,  a fragment  of  bituminous 
coal  found  on  Skunk  river,  below  Augusta  in  this  coun- 
ty, which  was  thrown  out  while  digging  a well.  Like 
specimens  have  also  been  found  on  Flint.  Sufficient 
evidences  exist  that  large  deposites  of  this  article  exist 
on  both  those  rivers,  to  warrant  those  particularly  inte- 
rested in  making  a thorough  search  for  this  valuable 
mineral.  [ Iowa  Hawkey e.  Sept.  22. 

Croton  Works.  The  actual  outlay  fur  the  Croton 
Water,  including  all  expenses,  is  $11,395,775,  and  it  is 


estimated  that  a further  sum  of  half  a million  to  complete 
the  aqueduct  bridge  over  the  Harlem  river,  and  $20,000 
for  pipes  still  to  be  laid,  will  be  needed.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  complete  may  be  sfatedmt  twelve  and  a half 
millons  of  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  from  9 to  10  millions 
bear  5 percent,  interest,  and  the  residue!  percent.  The 
annual  interest  is  $665,000. 

An  interesting  report  has  been  made  on  the  subject  of, 
the  means  to  be  devised  by  which  this  is  to  be  provided 
for,  and  a sinking  fund  for  the  ultimate  payment  of  the 
debts. 

Henry  Clay  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  ult. 
His  reception  must  have  been  enthusiastic.  The  whole 
population  were  in  motion;  shouts,  processions,  the  roar 
of  artillery,  and  every  demonstration  of  respect  was  exhi- 
bited. 

Dreadful  Storm  at  Madeira.  Tornadoes  visited  this 
Island  on  the  24th  and  26th  October  last,  even  more  aw- 
ful than  that  of  the  9th  October,  1803.  Upwards  of  fifty 
lives  were  lost.  Torrents  of  rain  descended  from  the 
Mountains  as  if  a new  ocean  was  sweeping  over  the  land 
desolating  every  thing  in  its  impetuosity.  All  the  bridges 
are  swept  away — the  shipping  wrecked — buildings  pros- 
trated. The  Island  appeared  to  be  in  a perfect  tremor — 
day  was  cnoverled  into  night — and  universal  dismay  pre- 
vailed. The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 
Great  suffering  will  be  experienced  by  the  inhabitants 
unless  prompt  relief  be  sent  to  them  from  other  and 
more  fortunate  parts  of  the  world  from  which  they  are 
isolated. 

Deaths.  During  last  week'  in  New  York,  139,  of 
which,  64  were  under  two  years  of  age — 17  died  of  con- 
sumption. In  Philadelphia,  100,  of  which  20  were  un- 
der one  year— 16  died  of  consumption.  In  Baltimore, 
(during  the  week  before  last),  23,  of  which  8 were  under 
1 year, — 7 were  free  colored  and  2 slaves.  During  the 
week  ending  the  3d  inst,,  57,  of  which  20  were  under  1 
year,  11  w ere  free  colored,  and  4. slaves. 

Dr.  N.  Potter,  late  professor  in  the  university  of  Mar}-* 
land,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  members  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  city,  died  suddenly  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  inst. 

Dogs.  A French  paper  states  that  the  contraband 
trade  carried  on  by  dogs  on  the  frontier  of  France  next 
to  Belgium,  continues  to  increase  in  strength  and  activity, 
The  number  of  dogs  thus  employed  is  estimated  at 
80,000. 

Divers.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  that  five 
diving  bells,  each  with  a full  complement  of  hands,  have 
lately  been  employed  on  the  Mississippi  river  and  its 
tributaries  taking  out  property  lost  in  the  wrecks  of  boats. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  stated,  have  found  it  a profitable  busi- 
ness, and  expect  still  larger  profits  next  year  from  the 
great  losses  of  this  season. 

Distress  in  Quebec.  Not  one  tenth  of  the  persons 
formerly  employed  in  ship  building  are  now  engaged 
— ihe  wages,  which  were  ten  shillings  per  day,  are  now 
reduced  to  twenty  pence!  but  markets  are  abundant  and 
produce  very  low. 

Editor  M.  M.  Noah,  has  retired  from  the  charge  of 
the  Union,  at  N.  York. 

Episcopal  bishop.  At  Boston,  tire  Rev.  Mnnton 
Eastburn,  late  of  N.  Y.  has  been  consecrated  bishopof 
(lie  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  for  the  diocese  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Election.  Col.  Sewell,  of  Hartford  county,  Md.  was 
elected  representative  to  congress  from  the  third  dis- 
trict on  Monday  last,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  James  W.  Williams. 

Col.  S.  was  nominated  by  a Van  Buren  convention, 
and  there  was  no  regular  opposition.  Very  few  votes,  of 
course,  were  taken;  Baltimore  county  gave  Sewell  692; 
Rutledge,  174. 

A special  election  of  a representative  to  fil!  the  vacan- 
cy accasioned  by  the  resignation  of  F.  Kenoett,  esq. 
was  to  be  held  in  Missouri  on  the  31st  ult.  Lous  Du 
Braueland  A.  R.  Corbin,  are  candidates. 

Flour.  The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Baltimore 
was  14,733  bills,  and  417  hall  bbls.  Prices  from  wag- 
on, $3  87;  selling  price,  $4. 

The  inspections  of  flour  in  Richmond,  in  the  quarter 
ending  on  the  31st  ult.  were. — 71.586  bbls.  superfine, 
2,413  half  bbls.,  4,377  bbls-  fine,  814  bbls.  middlings, 
1,013  bbls.  condemned. 

Fires.  Five  large  stores  were  burnt,  including  the 
corner  of  Water  and  Fletcher  streets,  New  York,  on 
the  night  of  the  "29th  lilt.  Loss  estimated  at  $250,000. 
Another  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  destroyed  se- 
veral buildings  in  Broad,  between  Water  and  Front 
streets.  The  calico  printing  establishment  of  Israel 
Saunders,  esq.,  near  Providence,  II.  I.,  with  25,000 
pieces  bleached  cotton  cloth  in  it  was  burnt  or.  the  27th 
ultimo. 

Geological  surveys.  Doctor  Jackson’s  geological 
survey  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  has  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  various  mines  of  copper  and  iron.  One  of 
copper  mines  in  Coos  county  is  supposed  to  be  inexhaus- 
tible, yielding  33  per  cent,  pure  copper,  of  a superior 
quality,  which  uithexpense  of  one  cent  the  pound  for 
transportation,  can  be  brought  to  Boston  in  any  quantity. 

Dr.  Percival’s  report  on  die  geology  of  Connecticut, 
with  a geological  map,  is  now  published  and  ready  for 
delivery  to  those  entitled  to  copies  in  pursuance  of  a vote 


of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  under  whose  auspices  the 
survey  was  made.  The  survey  was  commenced  under 
the  administration  of  gov.  Edwards,  in  1835,  and  will  be 
found  to  embrace  all  the  inquiries  dependent  on  the  na- 
tural structure  of  the  entire  slate,  and  becomes  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  geological  history  of  our  country. 

Income.  The  annnual  productive  income  of  real  es- 
tate in  England',  is  etimated  al  $296,000,000. 

Israelites  recognized  as  brethren.  A Jew  banker. 
(M.  Cohen  of  Antwerp,)  has  been  nominated  knight  of 
the  Spanish  order  of  Isabella.  The  country,  in  which  tt 
Jew  some  scores  of  years  back  could  not  set  his  foot 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  burnt  alive,  now  de- 
corates him  with  an  order. 

The  Jews  in  New  York,  according  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  are  ten  thousand  in  number.  They  have 
six  synagogues.  Their  benevolent  society  has  in  the 
last  year  collected  about  5,006  and  expended  about  4,000- 
dollars.  The  legal  liabilities  they  still  lie  under  in  some 
countries  of  Europe,  and  the  strong  prejudices  they 
there  have  to  encounter,  are,  it  is  said,  driving  many  of 
the  Jews  to  seek  refuge  in  the  United  States. 

Monongahela  Navigation.  We  learn  that  Messrs. 
Lothropand  Morehead  of  this  city,  and  judge  Schnable 
of  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  have  contracted  to  complete  the  im- 
provement of  the  Monongahela  during  the  ensuing  year. 

[ Pittsburg  Advocate. 

Nauvoo,  III.  On  the  9th  ult.  in  the  legislature  of  Illi- 
nois, a motion  was  made  to  repeal  the  extraordinary 
charter  of  Nauvoo,  the  Mormon  city.  The  Louisville 
Journal  says  there  was  in  the  house  one  Mormon  mem- 
ber, Jo  Smith’s  brother,  who  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  loco  focos  as  a party  to  sustain  his  people  and  their 
city  charters,  inasmuch  as  all  the  Mormons  had  voted, 
at  the  last  election,  for  the  loco  foco  ticket.  No  vote 
was  taken. 

A paragraph  is  going  the  rounds  in  the  public  papers, 
which  states  that  the  splendid  temple  of  the  Mormons 
at  Nauvoo  is  completed.  It  must  have  been  by  miracle 
if  so,  for  from  appearances  a few  weeks  ago,  it  would 
take  at  least  seven  years  to  finish  it. 

Pork.  There  has  been  a large  business  in  cutting 
and  curing  done  at  this  season  at  Cincinnati.  Prices 
have  ranged  from  1,62|  to  $2,00.  A sow  weighing  547 
pounds  and  her  family  of  pigs  weighing  over  400  each,  of 
the  Berkshire  and  Byfield  breeds  is  mentioned  as  a spe- 
cimen, cut  at  Davis’  establishment. 

Railroad  items.  The  Boston  Post  says,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts week  before  last  of  the  western  railroad,  were 
$7,500;  being  nearly  $200  more  than  the  previous  weeks. 
Deducting  statements  and  losses  incident  to  collection, 
the  total  income  for  filty-two  weeks  will  be  just  about 
$500,000;  one-half  of  which  will  cover  tire  expenses 
upon  this  year’s  business. 

Rain.  The  quantify  of  rain  which  fell  in  Philadelphia, 
during  the  year  1S42,  was49j  inches. 

Spanish  Silver  Mines.  During  the  193  years  that 
the  mines  of  Alinaden  have  been  conducted  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  government,  there  have  been  £55,000,- 
000  sterling  worth  of  silver,  coined  and  uncoined, 
brought  into  circulation  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  Out 
of  the  yearly  produce  not  more  than  a fourth  partof  it, 
amounting  to  about  £180,000,  is  available  in  the  shape 
of  revenue  to  the  Spanish  government,  after  the  payment 
of  all  expenses.  A depth  has  now  been  attained  of 
nearly  800  feet  in  the  seventh  or  deepest  level  of  the 
works,  where  the  ore  presents  no  apparent  alteration  in 
quality  or  diminution  in  breadth  of  the  immense  veins 
in  which  it  is  contained. 

Steam  Boat  Items.  The  Great  Western  was  to  leave 
Liverpool  for  New  York  on  the  11th. 

The  Pualto , from  White  River  to  Little  Rock,  struck 
a snag  on  the  19th,  thirty  miles  below  that  town,  and 
sunk  in  seven  feet  water. 

The'  Nashville  on  her  way  from  Ouachita  to  New  Or- 
leans, with  650  bales  of  cotton,  struck  a snag  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  inst.  25  miles  above  Harrisonburg,  and 
sunk  in  a few  minutes.  The  boat  is  a total  loss — part 
of  the  cotton  was  saved  in  a damaged  state. 

The  steamer  Lighter,  which  has  been  ice  bound  at 
Grand  Island,  caught  fire  a few  days  since,  and  was 
consumed.  The  Lighter  was  owned  at  Pittsburg,  and 
has  been  running  in  the  Illinois  river  trade  during  the 
low  water. 

Specie.  The  Emeline,  Captain  Davidson,  brought 
$287,424  to  N.  Orleans  from  Tampico,  a few  days  since. 
A cunducta  was  expected  to  reach  Tampico  on  the  loth 
ult.  with  $1,500,000,  of  which  $200,000  was  for  N.  Or- 
leans. An  English  man-of-war  brig  was  to  take  most 
of  the  remainder. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Falmouth,  landed  $130,030  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  22d  ult.  from  Vera  Cruz.  The  ship 
St.  Lawrence,  from  Liverpool,  landed  $159,000  there  on 
the  20th  ult. 

The  whole  amount  of  specie  received  at  N.  Orleans 
from  the  1st  September  last  up  to  the  23d  December,  is 
stated  to  be  $4,305,766.  Additional  sums  have  since 
been  received. 

The  packet  ship  Duchesse  d’Orleans,  from  Havre, 
brought  $255,006  in  specie,  mostly  in  live  franc  pieces, 
at  New  York. 

Treasury  notes.  The  treasury  notes  outstanding 
on  the  1st  January,  inst.,  amounted  to  $11,097,278  89. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


Trans-atlantic.  The  latest  news  from  Europe 
is  by  the  packet  ship  England  from  Liverpool,  bring- 
ing dates  to  Dec.  8th,  five  days  later  than  last  advi- 
ces. The  news  in  England  from  Bombay  was  to 
Nov.  1st. 

“The  hon.  the  governor  in  council  is  pleased  to  an- 
nounce for  general  information,  that  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  by  the  emperor  of  China  was  received 
by  her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  and  forwarded 
from  Nankin  to  England  on  the  16th  of  Sept,  by  the 
liofi.  company’s  steam  frigate  Auckland.” 

The  proceedings  of  the  British  armies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cabul  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. The  whole  of  the  British  prisoners  have  been 
liberated  from  the  hands  of  the  Affghans.  Their 
number  was  31  officers,  9 ladies  and  12  children, 
•with  51  European  soldiers,  2 clerks  and  4 women, 
making  in  all  109  persons,  who  had  suffered  the  hor- 
rors of  captivity  from  the  10th  of  January  to  the 
21st  and  27th  of  Sept.  The  meeting  between  the 
veteran  General  Sale  and  his  wife  and  daughter  is 
described  as  highly  affecting.  Akbar  Khan  is  now  a 
fugitive  in  Kohistan.  Captain  Bygrave  is  liberated. 
The  process  of  destroying  all  the  Affghan  strong- 
holds was  being  accomplished.  On  the  29th  Sept., 
Istaliff  was  demolished.  After  destroying  the  post 
of  Chareekar,  the  army  of  Pollock  and  Nott,  18,000 
men,  would  abandon  Cabul  and  return  to  the  Indus. 

CUBA  AND  HAYTI. 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Bee  writes 
as  follows  from  Havana,  under  date  of  24lh  ult: — 

The  Spanish  vessels  captured  by  the  blacks  of  St. 
Domingo, have  been  released  by  president  Boyer,  and 
arrived  in  our  port  a few  days  since.  They  consist- 
ed of  the  polacre  Golondrina,  capt.  Fabregas,  and  the 
barque  Carmen.  The  facts  in  relation  to  this  strange 
affair  are  these:  The  Spanish  vessels  were  sailing  at 
a short  distance  from  the  coast,  when  they  were 
hailed  by  a Haytien  covette,  and  ordered  to  lay  to, 
at  the  same  time  a blank  cartridge  being  fired  at 
them.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Spaniards  to  obey  this 
order,  they  were  attacked  with  shotted  cannon. — 
Being  without  the  means  of  resistance,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Haytiens,  they  lay  to,  and  were  imme- 
diately boarded  by  the  St.  Domingo  corvette,  their 
officers  and  crews  taken  on  board  the  latter  vessel, 
and  the  polacre  and  bark  carried  by  the  negroes  into 
Port  au  Prince. 

On  their  arrival,  the  news  was  immediately  des- 
patched to  president  Boyer,  who  manifested  great 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  navy,  and  ordered 
the  commander  of  the  corvette  to  be  put  in  irons.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Spanish  consul,  the  representative 
of  France  offered  his  mediation.  Through  his  ef- 
forts, the  captains  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  set  at 
liberty,  their  vessels  restored  to  them,  and  the  sum 
of  $2,000  awarded  as  an  indemnity  for  50  ounces  of 
gold  stolen  by  the  negroes — reserving  to  the  Spanish 
government  to  demand  such  reparation  as  the  insult 
to  her  flag  might  call  for.  President  Boyer  has  ad- 
dressed a very  long  despatch  to  governor  Valdez, 
full  of  protestations  of  regret  for  this  untimely  affair 
assuring  him  that  he  entirely  condemns  the  conduct 
of  the  negro  captain,  and  that  he  will  neglect  nothing 
to  testify  his  friendship  and  respect  for  the  Spanish 
government.  The  expedition  from  Havana  and  St. 
Jago  is  still  hovering  near  the  coast  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  we  are  uninformed  of  the  instructions  given  to 
the  commander. 

TEXAS. 

Dates  from  Houston  to  the  24th  ult.  state  that  Mr. 
Camayel,  minister  from  France  to  the  republic  of 
Texas,  had  arrived  at  Galveston  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  government. 

Mr.  Riley,  late  minister  to  the  U.  States,  reached 
the  seat  of  government  on  the  17th  ult. 

The  president  of  the  republic  had  issued  a procla- 
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mation  abrogating,  after  the  15th  February  next,  a 
former  proclamation  exempting  from  duty  French 
wines  imported  into  the  country. 

The  congress  had  transacted  no  business  of  impor- 
tance. The  senate  had  passed  a bill  repealing  the 
duties  on  sundry  articles  of  merchandise,  such  as 
iron,  steel,  salt,  sugar,  coffee,  and  provisions  gene- 
rally. The  house  of  representatives  had  reconsider- 
ed its  vote  by  which  a bill  was  passed  abolishing  the 
tariff  of  duties  and  declaring  the  ports  of  Texas  free, 
and  postponed  the  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject to  the  30th  December.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
bill  could  not  pass.  The  house,  by  resolution,  had 
again  instructed  its  committee  on  foreign  relations  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  annexing  the  republic  to 
the  United  States.  Orders  had  also  been  introduced 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  confiscating  the  es- 
tates of  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  government, 
and  to  establish  a Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  throughout 
■the  republic. 

On  the  18th  ult.  a messenger  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton from  the  Wacoe  village  with  news  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  twenty-one  tribes  of  Indians  had  ar- 
rived at  that  place,  where  they  were  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  commissioners  to  conclude  a treaty  of 
peace. 

The  army,  numbering  eight  hundred  effective  men, 
had  marched  for  Mexico;  and,  when  last  heard  from, 
were  within  a few  miles  of  Laredo,  which  town  they 
hoped  to  surprise,  as  it  contained  but  twenty  pr  thir- 
ty Mexican  soldiers. 

A party  of  volunteers  from  Victoria,  under  the 
command  of  capt.  Owen,  had  destroyed  the  Mexican 
settlement  of  New  Bahia,  better  known  as  Carlos’ 
Rancho,  in  consequence  of  the  settlers  having  repeat- 
edly manifested  hostility  to  the  Texian  people  resid- 
ing its  vicinity. 

Many  planters  were  turning  their  attention  to  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  cotton,  with  good  promise  of 
success. 

MEXICO. 

News  is  to  the  19th  Dec.  General  Guittarez  of 
the  department  of  St.  Louis,  and  General  Canalizo, 
of  Puebla,  have  declared  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
congress,  and  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  is  expected 
to  follow  suite,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  intrigues  of  Santa  Anna  to  concentrate 
all  power  in  himself.  The  expedition  to  Campeachy 
has  accomplished  nothing  decisive  as  yet  and  is  suf- 
fering with  repulses  and  sickness.  Reinforcements 
are  on  their  way. 

News  has  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  the  west,  of 
the  occupation  of  Monterey,  a town  in  California, 
by  commodore  Jones,  of  the  frigate  United  Slates 
and  corvette  Cyane.  fie  held  the  town  about  two 
days  and  then  gave  it  up,  declaring  that  he  took  the 
town  in  consequence  of  a report  that  war  was  de- 
clared by  the  United  States  against  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  general  in  command  gave  informa- 
tion of  a body  of  3,000  Texians  marching  towards 
Rio  Grande.  Campeachy  still  holds  out  against  the 
government  of  Mexico.  The  garrison  of  this  city 
(VeraCruz)  is  momentarily  expected  todeclarcin 
favor  of  the  revolution  against  congress. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dryden,  with  seven  other  Americans, 
who  had  been  confined  nearly  twelve  months  in  Chi- 
huahua, have  been  liberated  by  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment through  the  interposition  of  the  U.  States  mi- 
nister. 

[G.  S.  Cursor,  esq.,  bearer  of  despatches  from  our 
minister  at  Mexico  to  the  secretary  of  state,  arrived 
at  New  York  on  Sunday  last,  and  proceeded  to 
Washington.] 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  seriate. 
Thomas  W.  Wyman,  to  be  captain  in  the  navy; 
John  S.  Nicholas,  commander;  Samuel  F.  Dupont, 
do;  Wm.  L.  Hudson,  do;  Simon  F.  Blunt,  lieutenant; 
William  Taylor  Smith, do;  William  May,  do:  Henry 
H.  Lewis,  do;  Joseph  P.  Sanford,  do;  George  W. 
Harrison,  do. 

CONSUL.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
has  recognised  A.  Ott, of  Indiana,  as  consul  of  Swit- 
zerland l'or  the  states  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky and  Michigan,  and  the  territories  of  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa. 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  U.  STATES, 
Monday,  January  9,  1S42.  The  Supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  met  at  the  capitol,  agreeably  to 
law.  There  were  present  Roger  B.  Taney,  chief 
justice;  Smith  Thompson,  John  McLean,  Henry 
Baldwin  and  John  Catron,  associate  judges. 

John  M.  Krum,  Esq.  of  Missouri,  John  Hogan  and 
John  Lorimer  Graham,  Esqs.  were  admitted  attorneys 
and  counsellors  of  this  court. 

PARDON.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
has  pardoned  James  Sanderlin,  convicted  last  spring 
in  the  United  States  district  court,  of  abstracting 
money  from  the  mail,  and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years 
imprisonment. 

THE  NAVY. 

We  learn  from  the  Norfolk  papers  that  orders  have 
been  received  to  fit  out  immediately  the  United  States 
frigate  Macedonian  and  sloops  of  war  Warren  and 
St.  Louis,  now  lying  at  the  Gosport  navy  yard;  and 
that  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Constitution  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Brandywine,  destined  for  the  West 
India  station. 

Orders  have  been  received  at  the  navy  yard, 
Brooklyn,  to  fit  the  new  frigate;  Savannah  for  service 
immediately — destination  not  known. 

The  slo.op  of  war  Falmouth,  at  Pensacola,  has  re 
ceived  orders  to  return  immediately  to  VeraCruz. 
The  brig  of  wai  'olphin,  also  at  Pensacola,  has  re- 
ceived sailing  o!  • for  Campeachy.  The  sloop  of 
war  Ontario,  als  " t Pensacola,  is  about  to  sail  for 
New  Orleans,  wb  ' she  will  remain  for  some  time 
as  a receiving  sh  , 

The  National  xehligencer  says:  “The  U.  States 
steamer  Union  made  the  first  trial  of  her  propellers 
on  Wednesday  afterncon,  in  a short  run  down  the 
river.  We  understand  that  Lieut.  Hunter  (her  com- 
mander and  the  inventor  of  her  peculiar  propelling 
power)  has  expressed  himself  highly  gratified  with 
the  result.” 

Mediterranean  squadron.  The  ship  Alkmar,  Capt. 
Eustis,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Tuesday  in  56  days 
from  Port  Mahon,  and  37  days  from  Gibraltar.  Capt. 
Eustis  states  that  the  Farfield  sailed  from  Port  Ma- 
hon about  ten  days,  and  the  Columbus  74,  frigate 
Congress,  and  sloop  of  war  Preble,  two  days  previous 
to  his  sailing,  destination  unknown.  It  was  supposed 
they  were  bound  for  Genoa,  thence  to  Spezzia, 
where  they  would  winter;  the  officers  and  crew  all 
well.  Doctor  John  O’Conner  Barclay,  from  the  Pre- 
ble, Midshipmen  Duvall  and  Oakley,  from  the  Co- 
lumbus, Brown  from  the.  Congress,  and  Baldwin  from 
the  Preble,  and  a detachment  of  seamen  and  marines, 
came  passengers. 

The  naval  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  Somers 
is  yet  engaged  in  hearing  the  testimony  of  witnesses 
on  the  subject  of  the  mutiny.  The  following  trans1- 
lation  of  the  contents  of  the  paper  which  was  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  found  in  Mr.  Spencer’s 
locker.  It  is  contained  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Rod- 
gers, by  whom  it  was  translated,  and  who  identified 
the  original  papers  as  presented  to  the  court: 
Translation  of  the  paper. 

Certain.  P.  Spencer,  E.  Andrews,  McKinley, 
Wales. 

Doubtful.  Wilson,]  McKee.]  Warner,]  Green,] 
Godfrey,  Van  Velsor,  Sullivan,  Howard,  Gallia.] 

To  be  kept,  nolens  volcns. 

Sibley,  Scott,  Van  Brunt,  Smith,  Whitmore,  Dick- 
inson, the  doctor,  Gannabrantz,  Strammer,  Rodman, 
Clark,  Nevers,  Velsor,  Corning. 

Wheel — McKee. 

Arm  chest — McKinley. 

Cabin — Spencer,  Small,  Wilson. 

Ward  room — Spencer. 

Steerage — Spencer,  Small,  Wilson. 

There  were  also  the  following  explanatory  notes: 

“Those  on  the  list  of  doubtful  who  are  marked 
with  a cross  will  probably  be  induced  to  join  before 
the  project  is  carried  into  execution.  The  remainder 
will  probably  join  when  the  thing  is  done — if  not, 
they  must  be  forced. 

“If  any  not  marked  down  wish  to  join  after  it  is 
done,  we  will  pick  out  the  best,  and  dispose  of  the 
rest.” 

All  of  the  names  except  E.  Andrews  were  of  per- 
sons on  board  the  Somers — there  was  no  one  bearing 
that  name  on  board. 
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STATES  OF  T H E UJflON. 

• MAINE. 

Legislature.  This  body  met  at  Augusta,  on 
Wednesday,  and  was  organized  by  the  hon.  Edward 
Kavanagh,  as  president  of  the  senate,  and  of  David 
Dunn,  as  speaker  of  the  house.  The  speech  of  Mr.  i 
Dunn,  upon  taking  the  speaker’s  chair,  is  admirable.  | 
Gentlemen  of  the  house  cf  representatives: 

I thank  you  kindly  for  this  election  of  speaker,  and 
it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavor  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  assigned  me.  I hope,  gentlemen, 
your  session  will  be  a profitable  one  and  a short  one. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  22d  ultimo, 
after  a session  of  fifty-nine  days,  m which  nineteen 
acts  and  twenty-nine  resolutions  were  passed.  The 
resolutions  refuse  to  make  congressional  districts,  as 
required  by  congress. — reject  the  state’s  share  of  the 
land  money — forbid  the  circulation  of  small  notes, 
except  certain  denominations,  and  denounce  ta- 
riff, bankrupt  law,  and  distribution. 

Whig  nomination.  Col.  Joseph  Cilley, 
tingham,  has  been  nominated  by  the  whig 
candidate  for  governor. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  legislature  convened  at  Bosh 
inst.  P.  W.  Leland,  V.  B.  was  chose 
the  senate,  having  received  12  votes 
the  remaining  11,  9 were  for  Josiat  . 

Lewis  Josselyn,  V.  B.  was  elected  < d. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  I ing 

was  chosen  clerk,  having  received  mst 

173  for  John  A.  Bowles. 

There  was  much  difficulty  in  alter, 

which  was  not  effected  until  th  t took 

place.  The  following  was  the  whole 

number  of  votes  351;  necessar  .76. 

1st  4th 

Thos.  Kinnicut,  (W.)  173 
Seth  J.  Thomas,  V.  B.  173  3 

Lewis  Williams,  & 172 

Daniel  P.  King,  whig,  176 

Mr.  King  was  cond-  r,  and  briefly 

returned  his  thanks.  mts  the  town 

of  Danvers  and  tva.  enate  for  two 

or  three  years. 

VERM 

Asylum  for  the  Insane.  >1  re- 
port at  this  institution  represent.  li- 

ly prosperous  during  the  past  yea- 
years  of  its  existence,  424  insane  pe. 
ken  of  its  advantages;  of  these,  311  i. 
charged.  Of  those  who  have  been  disc 
have  been  restored  to  reason.  No  serious 
has  occurred  to  any  of  the  inmates,  and  no  .. 
have  occurred. 

During  the  past  year,  101  patients  have  been  , 
mitted,  and  there  were  95  inmates  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year,  making  196  in  all;  of  these  83  have 
been  discharged,  leaving  113  now  in  the  Asylum. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  legislature  met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  3d 
inst.  The  senate  organized  by  choosing  Benjamin 
Crispin,  (V.  B.)  for  speaker,  who  received  17  votes; 
Mr.  Heister,  (whig),  13,  and  2 scattering. 

The  house  of  representatives  chose  II.  B.  Wright, 
(V.  B.),  speaker.  He  received  56  votes;  J.  Fore- 
man, (whig),  39;  scattering  2. 

Mr.  Wright,  on  taking  his  seat,  made  a few  very- 
appropriate  remarks,  alluding  particularly  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  public  credit,  and  calling 
upon  the  members  to  sustain  the  public  faith,  and 
frown  down  all  attempts  at  repudiation. 

U.  S.  senator.  Twenty-three  gentlemen  were 
nominated  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  as  candi- 
dates for  U.  S.  senator.'  Mr.  Buchanan  headed  the 
list,  and  was  re-elected  for  six  years  from  the  4th  of 
March  next,  on  the  1st  ballot.  The  vote  stood  Bu- 
chanan 74,  Banks  54. 

Impeachment  of  Gov.  Porter.  On  Friday,  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  house 
of  representatives,  praying  for  the  impeachment 
and  trial  of  his  excellency  the  governor,  for  his 
course  in  relation  to  the  banks,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  99,000  dollars  said  to  have  been  received  m 
the  case  of  the  U States  bank.  The  memorial  was 
signed  by  Andrew  Miller,  and  others  of  Philadelphia, 
and  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  referred 
to  a select  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Elwell, 
McCaslin,  Robinson,  Kerr  and  Parke. 

MARYLAND. 

Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  . . Road  company. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Company  has  beeri  laid 

before  the  legislature.  The  road  has  now  been 


twenty-one  months  in  operation,  though  not  yet  com- 
pleted so  as  to  communicate  with  navigable  water  at 
Annapolis,  having  halted  at  the  “town  gate,”  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  from  the  wharf,  and  thereby  excluding 
itself  from  a material  portion  of  trade  which  it 
might  have  derived  if  connected  immediately  with 
navigation. 

The  directors  take  the  worst  half  of  the  last  year — 
that  is  from  April  to  October,  to  exhibit  their  opera- 
tions from. 

During  that  period  their  receipts  have 
been  §5,428  19 

Expenditures — making  road,  re- 
pairs, wages,  salaries,  &c.  3 307  39 

Scrip,  (included  in  the  receipts 
above)  burnt  and  cancelled  992  37 
Scrip  of  the  company  on  hand  487  87 
Cash  paid  treasurer  western  shore  512  00 

5,299  64 

The  scrip  redeemed,  added  to  the  above  payment 
to  the  slate  treasurer  for  interest,  is  equivalent  to  the 
interest  accrued  on  the  debts  of  the  company  for  the 
six  months,  showing  that  even  under  present  disad- 
vantages the  road  more  than  supports  itself. 

But  besides  this: — 

Of  the  amount  received  from  the  travel  of  this 
.ad,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  with  which 
i connects,  derives  without  any  outlay  scarcely  on 
their  part,  as  is  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  travel  on  the  road  for  the 
above  six  months,  viz: 

Passengers.  Way  pas.  § B.SfO.R.R. 

Between  Annapolis 

and  Baltimore  1,222§  719  at  112i  2,172  37^ 
Between  Annapolis 

and  Washington  410  119  at  137 J 727  37j 

§2,899  75 

Of  these  receipts,  according  to  an  act  of  the  last 
session,  seven-fifteenths , (amounting  to  §1,352  81,)  are 
appropriated  towards  paying  the  debts  of  the  company 
which  were  assumed  by  the  state. 

The  travel  and  receipts  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road  company  from  the  Annapolis  road  from 
1st  January  to  1st  October  1842  was,  • 

5.146  Dassengers  between  A. &B.  at  1 12i  §3,789  25 
L226  do.  do.  A.&W.  at  1 37±  4,685  75 


The  whole  amount  of  scrip  outstanding  on  the  1st 
December,  1841,  was  §521,339  25,  showing  that  the 
company  have  redeemed  during  the  last  twelve 
months  the  sum  of  §29,693  75,  all  of  which  has  been 
destroyed  and  burnt  This  amount  has  been-received 
principally  in  payment  of  those  portions  of  the  tolls 
which  have  not  been  required  in  current  funds.  To 
this  may  also  be  added  the  scrip  for  the  lots  and 
warehouses  sold  in  Georgetown,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  §8,790,  which  is  qpw  due  and  will  be  receiv- 
ed in  the  course  of  a few  days.  This  will  make  the 
aggregate  of  scrip  redeemed  in  the  last  year  amount 
to  the  sum  of  §38,483  75.  and  the  whole  amount 
outstanding  will  then  be  §432,855  50. 

The  report  concludes  with  soliciting  aid,  in  such 
form  as  may  seem  best,  from  the  legislature,  to  com- 
plete the  canal  to  Cumberland. 

Baltimore  Inspections  for  1842.  Number  of 
beef,  cattle,  and  hogs,  weighed  at  the  state  scales  in 
1842,  and  their  weight: 

Number.  Weight. 

Beef  cattle,  14,224  13,326,348 

Hogs,  10,809  2,119,451 


Total  for  the  eight  months  §7.475  00 

Of  which  seven-fifteenths  is  §3,441  66i  leaving 
over  §4,000  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road 
company  for  eight  months  operation. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company, 
hrough  the  president  of  the  company,  have  made 
;r  annual  report  to  the  governor,  to  be  laid  before 
meral  assembly.  From  it  we  learn  that  eigti- 
i three-tenths  miles  remain  unfinished  to  corn- 
anal  to  Cumberland,  and  the  estimated  cost 
;t  is  one  million  five  hundred  and  forty- 
’ollars.  All  work  on  the  canal  has 
..ed,  and  until  provision  be  made  for  the 
p , no  further  progress  can  be  made  in  the 
wo  however  favorable  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  may  be  to  its  prosecution.  The  following  were 
the  liabilities  of  the  company  on  the  1st  December, 
1832: 

On  account  of  scrip  out-  v 

standing  §491,645  50 

Interest  thereon  56,799  80  §548,445  30 

On  account  of  bonds  of 

the  c:‘  npany  188,855  85 

Interest  luereon  11,714  91 

200,570  76 

On  ac’l.  of  acceptances 

of  contractors’  drafts  144,490  76 

Interest  thereon  15,830  39 

160,321  15 

Balance  due  to  contractors  8,6,264  24 

For  lands  condemned  (estimated)  43,000  00 

From  amountoverdrawn  in  Chesapeake 

Bank  of  Baltimore  4,113  38 

Other  outstanding  claims  for  repairs, 

&c.  (estimated)  70,000  00 


25,033  lbs.  15,445,799 
Inspection  of  fish  for  1842. 

bbls.  hf.  bbls. 

Shad  11,036  567 

Herrings  42,501  205 


53,537 

772 

Inspection  of  flour  for  1842. 

bbls. 

hf.  bbls. 

Howard  street 

326.994 

6,566 

City  mills 

193,358 

20.396 

Susquehanna 

24,449 

544, SOI 

26,962 

Besides  the  above  there  were  inspected  during  the 
year  5,436  barrels  and  34  half  barrels  rye  flour,  and 
715  hogsheads,  7,772  barrels  and  437  half  barrels 
corn  meal. 

We  subjoin  the  inspections  of  flour  for  the  last 


twelve  years: 

Y'ears. 

Barrels. 

Hf.  barrels.  Total  in  bbls. 

1830, 

587,875 

19,859 

597,804 

1831, 

544,373 

21,537 

555,141 

1832, 

518,674 

17,644 

527.446 

1833, 

524,620 

18,072 

533,656 

1834, 

480,733 

17,264 

489,365 

1835, 

516,600 

21,333 

527,266 

1836, 

393,924 

13  593 

400.720 

1837, 

391,676 

14,777 

499  064 

1838, 

420,636 

19,223 

430,247 

1839, 

550,982 

19,786 

560,875 

1840, 

764,115 

31.606 

779,918 

1841, 

613,016 

31,716 

628,974 

1842, 

544,801 

26,962 

558,282 

Inspection  of  leather  for  1842. 

Sole  leather  and  rough  skirting  242,256  sides 

Inspection  of  butter  and  lard  for  1842 

Kegs. 

bbls.  hf.  bbls. 

Firkins. 

Butter 

13,989 

6 20 

10 

Lard 

26,657 

1,314  484 

40,646 

1,320  504 

10 

Inspection  of  beef  and  pork  for  1842. 

bbls. 

hf.  bbls.  qr 

bbls. 

Beef 

4,488 

1.633 

265 

Pork 

9,343 

217 

13,831 

1,850 

265 

Inspection  of  tobacco  for  1842. 

Amount 

of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  state 

warehouses  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  the  hhds. 

1st  January,  1842 

Amount  inspected  during  the  year  1842 


Amount  exported  and  consumed  in  1842 


For  interest  due  the  state  of  Maryland 
on  two  million  dollars  loan 


§1.112,714  83 
405,000  00 


Total  liabilities  of  the  company  on  the 

1st  December,  1842  §1,517,714  83 

Retrenchment  has  been  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  compensation  of  the  officers  there  has  been 
a reduction  last  year  of  §11,867  50.  The  number 
of  officers  has  been  reduced  as  low  as  can  be,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  the  charter  aijd  the 
I wants  of  the  company.  The  tolls  on  the  finished  por- 
I lion  of  the  work. during  the  iast  year  amounted  to 
, §54,000 — an  increase  over  iortner  years,  but  faffing 
' short  of  the  anticipations  of  the  board. 


7.886 
46,639 

54,505 
44,846 

Leaving  on  hand  on  the  31st  Dec.  1342  9,659 

The  kinds  inspected  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows: 


hhds. 

Maryland 

33,653 

Ohio 

11,519 

Kentucky 

988 

Virginia 

333 

Missouri 

120 

Indiana 

16 

Pennsylvania 

8 

North  Carolina 

o 

46,630 

Inspections  of  whiskey  for  1842. 

1.904  hogsheads.  20,254  barrels. 

Of  which  642  hogsheads  and  ^,372  barrels  were  re- 
opavpA  hv  the  Tide  water  canal. 
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VIRGINIA. 

Population.  From  a tabular  statement  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  county  in  Virginia, 
the  following  aggregates  are  deduced: 

There  are  free  white  males,  371,223 

do.  do.  females,  369,745 

Free  colored  males,  • 23,818 

do.  females,  26,024 

Slaves — males,  228,661 

do.  females,  229,320 


740,968 


49,842 


448,987 


1,239,796 

There  are  448,987  slaves.  As  five  slaves  count  as 
three  free  persons,  in  fixing  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  state,  it  follows  that  the  representa- 
tive value  of  the' slaves  of  Virginia,  is  269,391 

To  which  add  the  amount  of  free  persons, 
black  and  white,  790,810 


And  we  have  the  federal  representative  num- 
ber of  1,060,201 

Institute  for  Deaf  and  Dumb.  We  learn  from 
the  Richmond  Compiler  that  the  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  at 
Staunton,  in  that  state,  is  in  a most  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  pupils  are  said  to  have  made  successful 
advancement  in  their  studies,  and  surprising  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  different  articles.  The  blind 
make  not  only  strong  and  serviceable  brushes,  but 
very  handsome  ones;  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  em- 
ployed in  cabinet  making,  cordwaining,  printing  and 
book-binding,  with  great  success. 

GEORGIA. 

A special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Mr.  Iiabersham,  has  no  doubt  re- 
sulted in  favor  of  the  whig  candidate  Crawford, 
over  his  opponent  McDougald.  In  thirty-two  coun- 
ties Crawford’s  majority  is  over  four  thousand  votes. 

The  hon.  John  McPherson  Berrien,  U.  S.  senator 
from  Georgia,  has  written  a letter  to  some  friends  at 
Savannah,  in  which  he  says,  “I  ask  ‘the  whig  party 
of  Chatham  county’  to  believe, — I entreat  my  ‘friends 
and  neighbors,’ to  feel  and  to  be  assured,  that  the 
constitutional  rights  of  an  American  senator,  shall 
never  be  sacrificed  in  my  person,”  This  letter  is  by 
way  of  a reply  to  the  late  resolutions  of  the  Georgia 
legislature. 

ALABAMA. 

United  States  senator  re-elected.  Hon.  A.  P. 
Bagby  was  on  the  19th  ult.  re-elected  a senator  of 
the  United  States  for  the  state  of  Alabama,  for  the 
term  of  six  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  when 
his  present  term  of  service  will  expire. 

Sales  of  United  States  lands  postponed.  The 
president  of  the  United  States  has  directed  that  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  state  of  Alabama, 
which  were  advertised  to  lake  place  at  the  land  offices 
at  Huntsville  and  Lebanon,  in  January  and  February, 
to  be  postponed  until  April  and  May  next. 

Gold.  The  East  Alabamian  says:  The  broken 
lands  in  some  parts  of  Randolph  and  Tallapoosa 
counties,  are  said  to  abound  with  the  precious  mine- 
ral. In  the  latter  county,  a considerable  number  of 
persons  have  recently  made  entries  of  land  with  a 
view  to  commence  mining  operations  immediately. 
The  gold  is  found,  we  are  informed,  in  what  miners 
term  “rock  veins,”  and  a yield  is  obtained  by  crush- 
ing the  rock  in  some  rude  wooden  contrivance,  of  2 
or  3 dwts.  per  day  to  the  hand.  In  a short  time,  we 
have  confident  expectations,  the  pure  bullion  will  be 
very  plentiful  in  this  vicinity. 

Retrenchment.  A bill  has  lately  passed  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama  reducing  the 
salary  of  the  governor  from  §3,500  to  §2,500;  that  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  from  §2,600  to 
§2.250  each,  to  include  the  labor  of  reporting  their 
decisions;  the  salaries  of  the  circuit  judges  and  chan- 
cellors from  §2.000  to  §1,500  each.  The  retrench- 
ment effected  by  the  bill  is  about  §8,000. 

LOUISIANA. 

Municipality  notes,  amounting  to  §393,000,  were 
consumed  on  the  23d  ult.,  at  New  Orleans,  at  the 
gas  house,  in  presence  of  the  finance  committee  of 
the  second  municipality. 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Arkansas  house  of  representatives  comprise 
66  members,  of  whom  37  are  farmers,  14  lawyers,  6 
physicians,  6 merchants,  1 carpenter,  1 blacksmith, 
and  1 tanner.  The  senate  comprise  16  farmers  and 
4 lawyers. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  house  is  60  years  of  age, 
the  youngest  25.  Oldest  member  of  the  senate  57, 
youngest  31. 


BANKS. 


Maryland.  Baltimore  banks’  statemen 
The  following  statement  gives  a condensed 
of  the  condition  of  the  eleven  banks  in  this  city, 
in  operation: — 
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Banks  in  Virginia.  State  of  the  Farmers 

BANK,  INCLUDING  THE  BRANCHES,  ON  THR  FIRST  Mon- 

DAT  in  Dec.  1842. 

Debt  outstanding  §4,196,598  08 


Sterling  bills 
Stocks 

Loan  to  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks 
Real  estate 

Bank  notes  stolen  from  office  at  Dan- 
ville, stamped,  cancelled,  and  not  sup- 
posed to  be  valid  against  the  bank 


11,884  85 
98,631  00 
119,000  00 
712,028  51 
187.674  68 
216,225  47 


72,135  00 


§5,544,177  59 


Capital  stock 
Notes  in  circulation 
Individual  deposites 
Due  to  other  banks 

Contingent  fund  §39,901  31  ) 

New  surplus  fund  202,529  05  $ 

Profits  of  the  institution 
In  transitu  between  mother  bank  and 
branches 


§2,668  325  00 
1,720,937  50 
695,500  59 
123,977  19 

242,430  36 
86,635  76 

6,391  19 
§5,544,177  59 


[The  foregoing  statement  is  certified  by  five  of  the 
directors,  and  sworn  to  by  the  cashier.] 

Ohio  Banks.  Twelve  of  the  specie  paying  banks 
of  Oh io,  whose  charters  expired  on  the  31st  ult.  have 
ceased  to  do  business.  We  learn  from  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette  lhat  the  legislature  of  Ohio  has  not  only  re- 
fused to  extend  their  charters,  for  business  purposes, 
but  with  a spirit  of  severity  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  have  declined  to  continue  the  existence  of 
the  charters  for  the  purpose  of  winding  up  only. — 
The  effect  of  this  (adds  the  Gazette)  will  be  equally 
calamitous  to  the  banks,  to  their  debtors,  and  to  the 
public — chiefly  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  want 
of  confidence  it  will  occasion— for  we  doubt  not  that, 
so  far  as  the  collection  of  debts  is  concerned,  the 
courts  of  equity  will  do  substantial  justice,  in  the  end, 
though  proceedings  will  be  circuitous,  expensive, 
and  vexations. 

The  aggregate  capital  of  the  twelve  specie  paying 
banks  whose  charters  expired  on  the  31st  December, 


1842,  is  about  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  capita 
of  ten  remaining  banks  is  about  the  same.  One  half 
the  banking  capital  of  Ohio  is  thus  wimdrawu  from 
active  business,  and  the  remainder  will  be  rendered, 
to  a great  extent,  inactive,  by  the  adverse  action  of 
the  legislature. 

Among  the  institutions  thus  compelled  to  close  is 
the  Franklin  bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  management  of 
which  is  thus  spoken  of.: 

“The  winding  up  the  Franklin  bank  of  this  city,  is 
a subject  of  general  regret.  This  institution  hasbeen 
managed  with  prudence  and  strict  integrity,  and  has 
always  maintained  the  highest  credit.  Its  policy  has 
been  liberal  and  fair,  and  it  had  the  public  confidence 
to  an  extent  which  a new  institution  could  not  gain 
for  years.  That  such  an  institution  shoud  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  against  the  wish  of  the  whole  business 
community,  and  nearly  the  entire  population  of  the 
city,  to  gratify  the  ruffian  spirit  of  a few  demagogues, 
is  strange  indeed;  it  is  one  of  the  marvellous  events 
which  mark  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  which,  a few 
years  hence,  will  be  looked  back  upon  with  wonder. 
No  event  could  have  been  more  disastrous  to  the  busi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  Cincinnati.  Where  the  next 
blow  at  her  industry  will  fall,  no  one  can  tell.” 

State  Bank  of  Indiana.  The  condition  of  the 
state  bank  and  branches,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
is  as  follows. 


[ Indiananolis  Sentinel. 
Oct.  1842.  Decrease 
2,897,917 
799,047 
1,732,518 
181,248 


810,241 
328,471 
1,207,896 
70,748 


Oct.  1841. 

Loans  3,708,158 

Specie  1,127,518 

Circulation  2,940,414 

Deposits  251,996 

General  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  state  bank,  Nov. 
19,  1842. 

RESOURCES. 

Discounted  notes  and  bills  of  ex- 
change §2.460.506  91 

Suspended  debt  (not  classed),  315,904  35 

do.  do.  deemed  doubtful  45,758  54 

do.  do.  “ desperate  44,462  78 

Balances  due  from,  and  notes  of,  other 
banks  265,400  09 

Specie  811,234  40 

Other  resources  1,320,975  34 

§5,264,239  41 


LIABILITIES. 

Notes  in  circulation 
Individual  deposites 
Balances  due  other  banks 
Other  liabilities,  except  those  for  the 
stock  and  its  profits 

Balance,  being  the  amount  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  bank  above  all  her  lia- 
bilities— except  to  stockholders— and 
which  balance  consists  of  the  stock 
and  its  profits 


§1,760  051  00 
184,210  82 
64,929  47 

105,845  55 


3,149,202  57 


§5,264,239  41 
JAMES  M.  RAY,  cashier. 

We  further  learn  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
that  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  has  made  a report  of 
its  affairs  to  the  legislature,  which  shows  that  institu- 
tion to  be  not  only  safe  but  strong,  and  exhibits  the 
salutary  effect  of  a prudent  management  of  its  af- 
fairs. 

Although  a large  amount  of  the  capital  of  the 
bank  is  tied  up,  and  rendered  inactive  and  unproduc- 
tive by  the  indebtedness  of  the  state  to  the  several 
branches,  the  losses  from  the  bad  debts  of  indivi- 
duals are  comparatively  small.  The  sound  capital 
and  active  means,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet 
all  liabilties  to  the  public,  and  entitle  the  notes  of  the 
bank  to  confidence.  The  circulation  of  the  bank  has 
been  reduced,  between  the  1st  of  March  last,  and  the 
1st  of  November,  from  §2,736,125  to  §1,732,518— a 
reduction  of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  while 
their  specie  has  only  been  reduced,  within  the  same 
period.  §329,476.  the  report  of  Mr.  Merrill,  the 
president,  is  a sensible,  business  like  paper,  which 
will  commend  itself  to  candid  minds,  by  its  plain  and 
clear  statement  of  facts.  It  states  that  most  of  the 
branches  have  commenced  discounting  a^ain  and 
would  be  able  to  do  much  to  revive  the  business  of 
the  country,  were  it  not  for  the  impossibility  of  col- 
lecting debts  by  law.  He  exposes  clearly  the  in- 
justice of  such  laws,  and  their  fatal  effects  upon  the 
credit  of  the  state,  and  shows  how  utterly  impracti- 
cable it  is  to  revive  credit,  to  establish  a currency,  or 
to  re-animate  the  dormant  energies  of  the  people, 
while  the  law  will  not  enforce  the  performance  of" 
contracts. 

The  currency  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  11- 
inois,  has,  within  little  more  than  a year  past,  been 
reduced  from  fifteen  millions  to  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A most  astonishing  reduction,  and  one  that 
must  have  convulsed  these  states,  had  not  their  re- 
sources been  great,  beyond  former  belief. 
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Tii is  being  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  the  banks  of  most  of  the  states  are  required  to  make  their 
annua]  reports  of  condition  to  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states  in  which  they  are  situated,  we  appro- 
priate space Tcp’  a condensed  view  of  their  affairs  in  tli is  number  so  far  as  we  have  had  recent  returns, 
excluding  of  course  those  that  wp  had  previously  inserted.  Hereafter  we.  design  to  keep  the  Register 
posted  up  on  this  topic,  with  more  system  than  it  ever  yet  has  been.  We  learn  that  the  brief  but  compre- 
hensive paragraphs  we  give  weekly  in  the  Chronicle  or  last  page  of  each  number,  under  the  captions  of  Bank 
items — Stocks — Exchanges  and  those  of  the  principle  staples  of  the  country , Cotton — Flour — Tobacco — Wheal 
$fc.  Sfc.,  are  found  to  be  exceedingly  useful.  The  trouble  and  time  which  is  required  to  collect  from  so  many 
sources  and  condense  into  so  small  a space  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  that  have  never  been  tasked 
with  such  labor.  Yet  it  contributes  to  make  the  publication  useful  for  the  time  being  and  valuable  for 
reference.  We  design  in  future  to  generalize  from  those  items  from  time  to  time. 

Comparative  view  of  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  near  the  commencement  of 
each  year  from  1834  to  1840,  inclusive.  From  treasury  document,  No.  Ill,  reported  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, on  the  3d.  March,  1841. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  condition  of  all  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  near  the  commrnccmcnt  of  each  year,  from 

1S34  to  1840,  inclusive. 


According  to  returns  nearest  January  1. 


1831. 

1835. 

1S36. 

^ 11337. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

Number  of  banks  from 
which  returns  have 
been  received. 

406 

515 

559 

632 

663 

662 

661 

No.  of  branches  from 
which  returns  have 
not  been  received, 

141 

146 

154 

166 

178 

139 

Number  of  banks,  the 
affairs  of  which  have 
been  estimated,  for 
want  of  returns, 
Number  of  branches, 
the  affairs  of  which 
have  been  estimated, 
for  want  of  returns, 
Whole  no.  of  banks  and 
branches  in  operation 

100 

506 

43 

L> 

7C4 

8 

713 

2 

78S 

829 

840 

61 

40 

901 

Capital  paid  in, 
Loans  and  discounts. 

200.005  914 

231,250,337 

251,875,292 

290,772,091 

317.636, 77  s 

327,132,512 

35S.442.692 

321,119,499 

365,163,834 

457.506.080 

525.115.702 

4S5.631.687 

492.278,015 

462,896,523 

Stocks, 

6,113,195 

9,210,579 

11,709,319 

12,407  112 

33,908.604 

36,128,464 

42,410,750 

Real  estate. 

10,850,090 

11,140.167 

14,194.375 

19,064.451 

19,075,73! 

16.607,832 

29.1S1  919 

Other  investments, 

1.723,547 

4,642.124 

9,975,226 

10,423  630 

24,194,147 

28,252,248 

24,592  580 

Due  from  other  banks, 

27,329,645 

40,084,03s 

51,876,955 

59,663,910 

58,195,153 

52,898,357 

41,140,184 

Notes  of  other  banks  on 
hand. 

22,154,919 

21.086.301 

32,115.139 

36,533.527 

24,964  257 

27,372.966 

20,797.892 

Specie  funds, 

26,641,753 

3.061,819 

4,800,076 

5 366.500 

904  000 

3,612.567 

3,623,874 

Specie, 

43.937,625 

40.019.591 

37,915,340 

35  181.112 

55,132,673 

33,105.155 

Circulation, 

94,839,570 

103.692.495 

140.301,038 

149,185  890 

116,138.910 

135.170.995 

106,968.572 

Deposites, 

75.666,906 

83,081,365 

115,104,440 

127,397,185 

S4.691.184 

90  240,146 

75,695,857 

Due  other  banks, 

26,602,293 

38,972  578 

50,402,369 

62,421,118 

61,005.690 

53,130,508 

44,159  615 

Other  liabilities, 

19,320,475 

25,999,234 

36,560,289 

59,995,674 

62,946,248 

43.275.183 

Aggregate  of  bank  ac- 
counts, 

816,047,441 

974,643,S87 

1205,879,136 

1372,826,745 

1321,535,910 

1371,008,531 

1286,292,796 

Agg’e.  of  investments 
supposed  to  yield  in- 
come, 

342,806,331 

390  156,80-1 

493,385,000 

567,010,895 

561,760,319 

573,366,559 

559,082,772 

Excess  of  such  invest- 
ments beyond  ain’t  of 
capital  paid  in. 
Aggregate  of  deposites 
and  circulation, 

142,800,387 

158,906,467 

241,409,708 

276,238,80 1 

243,183,261 

246,234,047 

200.640,080 

170,506,556 

18G.773,860 

255.403,479 

276,583,075 

200,830,094 

225,411,141 

182,665,429 

Aggregate  of  deposites, 
circulation  and  sums 
due  other  banks, 

197,10S,S49 

225,746,438 

305,807,847 

339,004,193 

261,845,680 

278,546,649 

226,822,044 

Agg’e  of  specie,  specie 
funds,  notes  of  othei 
banks,  and  sums  due 
by  other  banks. 

76,126,317 

103,169,783 

128,811,763 

139,479,277 

119,247,428 

129,016,563 

98,667,105 

Excess  of  immediate  li- 
abilities beyond  im- 
mediate means, 

120,932,530 

1 17,576,G55 

176,996,084 

199,524,916 

142,598,258 

149,530,030 

1 2S,1 57,939 

Total  of  means  of  al 
kinds. 

418,932,641 

493,326587 

622,196,763 

705,490,172 

704,35S,577 

702,383,122 

657,749,877 

Total  of  liabilities,  ex- 
clusive of  those  tc 
stockholders, 

197.108,801 

245,066,913 

331 ,807,0S1 

376,564,482 

321,S23,365 

341,492,897 

270,100,227 

Total  of  liabilities  of  lilt 
banks  to  one  another 

76,086,857 

100,142,917 

134,394,462 

158,618,555 

144,175.062 

133,406,841 

106,097.691 

Total  of  liabilities  to  al 
except  other  banks  & 
stockholders, 

121,121.991 

144,923.996 

281,404.712 

313,143,364 

260.825,773 

288,357.389 

270,100,227 

Nett  circulation. 

72  684.651 

82.606.194 

108,185.900 

112,652.363 

91.171.652 

107,798,029 

86,170,6Sr 
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tons,  the  following  change  in 
_ss  has  been  brought  about: 


ess  Jan.  1842, 
Jan.  1343, 


Reduction, 


Foreign  securities,  Jan.  1842, 
Do.  do.  Jan.  1343, 

Reduction, 


$15,866,141  11 
14,241,895  88 

$1,624,245  23 

$23,451,479  48 
20,032,989  11 

$3,418,490  37 


The  following  is  a list  of  the  securities  disposed  of: 


UNITED  STATES  BANK  LOANS  IN  EN- 
GLAND. The  subject  of  the  loan  to  the  U.  States 
.bank,  in  1839,  by  capitalists  in  London  and  Paris, 
yet  excites  a good  deal  of  attention.  It  appears  that 
S.  Jaudon,  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  borrowed  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  or  about  four  and 
a half  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,, 
per  annum,  payable  one  half  on  the  1st.  of  October, 
1841,  and  the  other  half  the  1st.  of  October,  1842,  for 
which  he  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Roth- 
child,  the  following  securities,  viz: 

5 per  cent  Pennsylvania  $1  325,906  16 

5 per  cent  Mississippi  1,570,000  00 

5 per  cent  Indiana  316,000  00 

6 per  cent  Illinois  108,000  00 

5 per  cent  do  250,000  00 

6 per  cent  Michigan  1,431,000  00 


5,000,906  16 

In  case  of  the  failure  to  meet  principal  or  interest, 
the  holders  were  authorised  to  re-irnburse  themselves 

by  sales.  It  appears  that  the  amount  pedged,  exceeds 


the  amount  borrowed  about  half  a million,  the  stocks 
then  being  in  good  credit,  and  the  states  paying  their 
interest  annually.  These  securities,  it  is  stated,  are 
all  held  by  the  parties,  at  the  present  time,  who  are 
compelled  to  look  there  only  for  their  pay — the  United 
States  bank  having  failed.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
what  these  stocks  would  bring  on  a forced  sale  possi- 
bly not  much  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars,  the 
largest  item  being  bonds  of  the  state  of^Mississippi, 
which  state  has  repudiated  their  payment. 

[Bickncll. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  The  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held  on  Mon- 
day, 2d  January,  H.  C.  Corbit,  in  the  chair,  and  Jos. 
R.  Chandler,  secretary. 

J.  Robertspn,  president  of  the  board  of  directors, 
submitted  a report  principally  in  regard  to  the  fo- 
reign indebtedness  of  the  hank,  and  the  stocks  pledg- 
ed for  its  security.  Great  forbearance  has  been  ex- 
ercised ivy  the  foreign  e retailors,  and  a continuance 
of  that  forbearance  is  hoped  for,  till  an  improve- 


Cost. 
jl, 000, 000  00 

100,000  00 

350.000  00 
490,666  68 

411,111  11 

231,481  43 

225.000  00 

35,786  66 
44,414  44 
490,600  00 


Bonds  of  Ohio  life 
& Trust  Co. 

Penn’a  6’s 
do.  5’s 

<£110,400,  Am.  life 
& Trust  Co. 

<£92,500,  Phila.  & 
Reading  R.  R.  Co. 
Hazleton  coal  com. 
Farmers’  loan  and 
Trust  com. 
Remittances  Com. 
bank  Natchez, 
<£10,000  Camden  & j 
Amboy  RR  Co.  I 
£110,250  Phi.  Wil.  f 
Balt.  RR  com.  J 
Interest  recei’d  on 
various  stocks 


Product. 

£104,807 

14.940 

37,007 


11,787  3 6 


51,007 

15,672 


18,810  15  9 
8,052  0 0 


90,187  10  0 


16,462  5 6 


40,000  00  Penn.  6’s 


£368,763  1.3  7 

Par,  $1,638,950  80 
26,637  28 


$1,665  588  08 

Less  expenses,  41,342  85 

$3,418,490  37  $1,624,245  23 

The  hon.  R.  PI.  Bayard  stated,  speaking  in  re- 
ference to  the  assignment  of  the  4th  of  September, 
for  the  information  of  the  meeting,  that  the  circula- 
tion had  been  reduced  $1,300,000.  That  the  out- 
standing notes  of  the  bank,  certificates  of  deposites, 
&c.  are  now  about  $2,530,000.  He  added  that  the 
trustees  of  the  third  assignment  were  about  to  file  a 
statement  of  their  accounts,  when  it  would  be  found 
that  they  had  made  a net  collection  of  $1,038,690,  in 
United  States  bank  notes,  and  a net  collection  in 
current  funds  of  $32,981;  and  that  there  would  be  a 
dividend  to  be  made  from  these  receipts  of  about  ten 
per  cent,  upon  judgments  anterior  to  the  trusts. 

A statement  showing  the  ascendancy  of  party,  from  1830 
to  1836,  in  the  several  state  legislatures,  territories,  Sfc 


Maine, 

N.  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

R.  Island, 
Connecticut, 
New  York, 

Pe  n nsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 

D.  of  Columbia, 
Virginia, 

N.  Carolina, 

S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Missouri, 
Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Michigan. 


1-30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

lo35 

Jcll’i 

Jell’.: 

Jcll’l 

Jcli’i 

Jck’n 

Jck’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

flo. 

do. 

d’i  J. 

l’i-.r. 

a’i-J. 

a’i-J. 

a’i-J. 

,i’i-j. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jek’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jck’n 

I’i-.T. 

Jck’n 

Jck’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jck’n 

do. 

do. 

Jcli’n 

Jell’ll 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

i’dJ. 

do. 

do. 

d’i- J. 

a’i-J. 

Il’l-J. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Jek’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

a’i-J. 

do. 

Jell’ll 

Jck’n 

Jck’n 

do. 

Jck’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cal’n 

Cal’n 

Cal’n 

Cal’n 

do. 

do. 

Jck’n 

Jck’n 

.Ick’n 

Jck’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do- 

do. 

do. 

o’o. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

^0. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

a’i-J. 

a’i-J. 

a’l-.T. 

a’i-J. 

a’i-J. 

do. 

Jck’n 

Jck’n 

Jck’i) 

Jcli’n 

Jck’n 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

a’i-J. 

a’i-.T. 

do. 

a’i-J. 

a’i-J. 

do. 

Jell’ll 

do. 

do. 

Jck’n 

do.  J 

do. 

do. 

Ick’n 

do. 

do. 

Jck’n 

Of  above  legislatures,  116  were  Jackson  and  Van  Buren- 
4 Calhoun. 

40  Ami-Jackson  or  w hie. 


Total, 


162 
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Of  i he  3 IS  banks 


tercd  from  January  1st,  1830,  to 


January  1st,  1837,  tile  feikiwing  number,  with  capita! 

;vc!  bv  the  parties  respectively- 


States 

and  Territories. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire, 

R.  Island, 
Connecticut, 

New  York, 
Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

Georgia, 

Florida, 

Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Alabama, 

Tennessee, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Ohio, 

Arkansas, 

S.  Carolina, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Ke  mucky, 
Indiana, 


iacKn'uu  legislature. 

Whig 

legislature. 

co 

Capital 

authorised. 

'c  2 

Capital 

authoris’d 

Z-g 

41 

$3,480,000 

5 

871,638 

9 

1.500.000 

9 

2,4S2,1S4 

9 

1.100  495 

9 

61 

17,229,107 

17 

41,048.149 

8 

5,451000 

13,339,605 

3 

4,584.900 

12 

1,140.000 

5 

•1,006  838 

8 

9,725  000 

11 

47,331,001) 

, 

10 

20,450,000 

i 

1 

13  815  466 

l 

2 

4,863  00!) 

i 

2 

2.800  000 

16 

7,400,000 

12 

6,215,614 

9 

5,200,000 

2 

3 500.000 

3 

4,332,403 

_ 

- 

9 

1,767,375 

_ 

_ 

71 

20.410.000 

_ 

_ 

4 

9.264.640 

- 

- 

1 

1,980,000 

224 

205  650  615  1 

124 

62,478.235 

If  any  one  can  demise  an  immediate  plan  wherebjf 
the  people  can  get  rid  of  about  $700, QUO  of  paper 
trash,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a public 
benefactor.  [Bicbnell- 

Banks  in  New  Jersey.  The  people  of  Stewarts- 
ville,  Warren  county,  Now  Jersey,  are  agitating  the 
establishment  of  a bank  at  that  place,  with  a capital 
of  $100,000.  That  we  consider  decidedly  contrary 
to  the  current  of  the  day. 

Alabama  banks.  The  following  is  the  amount 
of  circulation  and  specie  of  the  mother  bank  of  Tus- 
caloosa and  each  of  the  branches,  on  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1842— 


Tuscaloosa, 

Circulation. 

674,736 

Specie. 

405,927 

Montgomery, 

772,849 

157,405 

Decatur, 

914,562 

297,416 

Mobile, 

Huntsville, 

3,348,008 

186,366 

10C, 956 

98,196 

THE  FINANCIAL  STATE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY. 


RECAPITULATION 

No.  of  banks  increased  by  Jack- 
son  legislatures, 

Capital  increased  by  ditto, 

No.  of  banks  increased  by  whig 
legislatures, 

Capital  increased  by  ditto, 


224 


124 


8205,650,015 


62.47S.825 


Total  increase, 


343 


$268,129,440 


Free  banks  or  New  York.  Governor  Bouck  in 
his  message  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  last  week, 
states  that  there  are  now  fifty-two  associations  and 
individual  bankers  in  operation. 

The  notes  in  circulation  amount  to  $3,695,605  00 
Securities,  viz: 

Stute  slock.  Market  value. 

N.  York,  $1,131,577  38  1,000,000  00 


Indiana 
Illinois, 
Arkansas, 
Michigan, 
Alabama, 
Kentucky, 
Maine, 

Cash  interest 
deposite, 


170  000  00 

565.000  00 

590.000  00 

529.000  01) 

44.000  00 

31.000  00 

90.000  00 

6.707  S5 


36,000  00 

113.000  00 

179.000  00 
15S.900  00 

30.000  00 

24.000  00 

75.000  00 

6,707  85 


$4,673,664  23  1,622,607  85 
Bond  and  mortgages  $1,516,378  97 


-$3,138  985  82 


Deficit  in  ain't  of  sec’ls  $556,619  18 

Thus  it  seems,  that,  estimating  the  stocks  pledged 
at  their  market  value,  and  the  bonds  and  mortgages 
at  their  full  amount,  there  is  wanting  $556,619  18  to 
redeem  all  the  notes  in  circulation. 

A suit  against  the  Phcenix  bank  of  New  York  in- 
volving the  forfeiture  of  its  charter  has  been  decided 
in  its  favor. 


We  adventured  an  opinion  in  anticipation  of  the 
annual  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  the  public  finances 
of  both  the  general  and  our  own  state  government, 
that  the  period  of  the  greatest  financial  embarrass 
ment  and  sufferings,  which  the  course  of  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  people  and  governments  of  this  country 
for  tlie  last  twelve  years  has  precipitated  us  all  into, 
had  been  endured, — or  is  now  at  its  worst;  that  con- 
fidence, both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  sunk  very  far 
below  what  the  real  condition  of  things  by  any 
means  justified;  and  that  if  the  law  which  was  en- 
acted at  the  last  session  of  congress  with  a view  of 
preventing  in  future  any  undue  influx  of  foreign  com- 
modities from  inundating  us  and  hereby  creating  an 
unfriendly  inequality  between  our  exports  and  our 
imports,  draining  the  specie  from  our  circulation, 
(to  prevent  which  we  hold  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  every  government;) — if  the  American 
Tariff  be  left  to  its  due  operations — unrepealed  nor 
virtually  destroyed  under  the  pretext  of  modifying 
it, — we  repeat  with  renewed  confidence  from  a 
careful  view  of  many  additional  data,  that  the 
worst  of  this  financial  tornado  has  passed, — and  that 
a wholesome  and  comparatively  comfortable  condi- 
tion of  currency,  trade  and  credit,  and  consequently  of 
business  in  general,  is  gradually  approaching;  and 
approaching  us  too,  not  through  the  medium  of  any 
temporary  expedients — either  in  the  form  of  banks, 
fiscal  agents,  exchequers,  or  resort  to  an  issue 
of  national  stocks  for  the  payment  of  state  and 
corporate  debts, — upon  no  fictitious  basis  of  any 
kind; — but  upon  the  inherent  energies  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  country, — energies  and  capacities,  which 
are  able  of  themselves,  and  in  fact,  which  have  of 
themselves,  in  spite  of  the  folly  of  both  governments 
and  communities,  worked  us  through  the  worst  of 
the  storm.  Our  people  have  suffered- — our  whole 
people,  except  salaried  officers,  have  .suffered  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  process.  Thousands  of  indviduiuls 
once  wealthy,  have  been  utterly  ruined.  Institu- 


Relif.f  issues  in  Pennsylvania.  We  learn  from 
the  Harrisburg  Reporter,  that  the  whole  number  of 
these  issues  amounts  to  $2,186,650  68.  Of  which  the 


West  Branch  bank  has  issued  $25,000 

Berks  county,  45,787 

Moyamensing,  62,500 

Penn  Township,  100,000 

Tow  and  a — yet  in  circulation,  45,000 

in  treasury,  61,547 

106,547 

Erie,  300,000 

Depreciated  issues,  $639  834 

And  of  relief  notes  equivalent  to  specie,  are  those 
of  the 

Bank  of  Northern  Liberties,  $70,000 

Delaware  county,  43,057 

Farmers’  Bk.  of  Bucks  county,  92,220 

Germantown,  35  524 


$240,801 

The  Chester  County  bank  has  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation $50,000  of  its  relief  issues,  and  the  Farm- 
ers’ bank  of  Lancaster  $23,000.  In  all  $73,000. 


lions  that  were  doing  well  for  themselves  and  for 
others,  have  been  swept  as  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction. The  most  active  and  enterprising  men  of 
the  land  have  been  !he  greatest  sufferers.  Some  ex- 
pedients perhaps  if  adopted,  might  have  averted 
much  of  the  evil,  but  most  of  it  was  no  doubt  in- 
evitable. The  people  had  become  infatuated  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and,  in  this  country,  the 
people  easily  infuse  their  feelings  into  their  govern- 
ments. Successful  speculations  infallibly  engender 
extravagance; — and  for  that  disease,  there  is  at  last 
no  cure  to  be  depended  upon  but  suffering.  Provi- 
dence has  wisely  ordained  suffering  as  the  price  for 
undue  self-indulgence  in  any  form.  Our  whole  peo- 
ple had  sinned  in  this  respect,  and  the  endurance 
has  no  doubt  been  wisely  proportioned.  The  whole 
people  have  suffered;  both  in  circumstances,  and  cha- 
racter or  credit,  which  is  the  same  thing.  We  were 
not  without  prophets  who  faithfully  foretold  what 


would  be  the  consequence  of  taking  the  improper 
course  which  was  taken,  but  the  people  would  re- 
gard none  of  their  admonitions.  The  storm  was 
engendered  from  dire  moral,  and  physical,  and  poli- 
tical causes,  and  swept  over  the  land,  levelling  in  its 
course  many  a tall  cedar  and  proud  spire  that  had 
lifted  their  heads  high  over  the  earth.  There  have 
been  truly  “turnings, — and  overturnings, — and  over- 
turnings.” The  loftiest  have  been  brought  down 
as  if  to  fulfill  the  penalty  of  their  pride; — the  ar- 
dour of  every  enterprize  has  been  arrested,  as  if  to 
teach  prudence  as  the  first  of  lessons. 

But  has  not  the  cup  of  suffering  been  sufficiently 
drained?  How  much  have  we  yet  to  apprehend? 

We  suffered  from  expansion.  We  have  now  suffer- 
ed from  contraction, — and  that  too,  we  think,  nearly 
our  full  measure.  The  period  of  renewed  confi- 
dence and  of  wholesome  credit  is  again  about  to 
dawn  upon  us — provided  the  government  adheres  to  its 
existing  policy.  We  have  taken,  or  have  partly  taken 
and  partly  been  driven  into  a very  slow  and  very 
severe  process  to  arrive  at  the  present  point.  But 
here  we  are,  like  Sampson  with  his  hair  once  more 
in  curl.  Let  us  only  keep  off  the  scissors  of  Delilah, 
and  we  care  for  none  of  the  Philistines. 

What  is  the  ground  of  our  confidence  in  this  reno- 
vation? 

Look  at  the  changing  circumstances  that  surround 
us.  Little  over  twelve  months  ago  all  the  banks  of 
the  union  south  and  west  of  New  York  had  suspend- 
ed specie  payments,  and  it  was  thought  by  more  than 
half  of  the  community  impossible  for  scarcely  any 
of  them  to  retrieve  their  credit.  An  inveterate  hos- 
tility to  their  existence  was  widely  manifested, — dis- 
trust was  universal. 

Now  look  at  their  condition.  Those  that  have 
been  able  to  weather  the  storm,  have  not  only  re- 
sumed specie  payments,  but  most  of  them  exhibit 
ample  proofs  that  they  have  more  specie  in  vaults 
than  notes  in  circulation.  Take  Maryland  banks  as 
an  instance — look  at  their  statements  which  we  pub- 
lish, abbreviated,  in  this  number.  Statements  made 
under  oath  and  of  the  accuracy  of  which  no  doubts 
can  reasonably  be  entertained.  The  war  against 
banks  is  no  longer  waged  in  Maryland.  An  exhibit 
of  three  million  of  specie  for  one  and  a quarter  mil- 
lion of  circulation,  has  cured  all  cavil.  How  much 
have  the  people  of  Maryland  suffered  within  three 
years  by  a depreciated  currency, — including  bank 
notes,  rail  road  orders,  canal  script,  and  individual 
issues?  Can  any  man  tell?  Yet  they  have  endured 
it  all.  From  further  loss  of  that  kind,  there  is  at 
present  no  apprehension.  Our  Maryland  currency 
is  now  as  wholesome  as  any  in  the  union. 

What  we  say  of  Maryland,  will  proportionably  ap- 
ply to  most  of  the  other  states.  The  war  against 
banks  has  not  ceased  in  all  of  the  states — but  the  end 
of  the  war  is  manifestly  at  hand.  Confidence  is  re- 
stored  towards  those  banks  that  have  survived — that 
is  an  important  item — losses  from  depreciated  notes 
have  been  tremendous  upon  the  country. 

The  domestic  exchanges  too,  by  which  business 
men  have  so  exceedingly  suffered, — and  to  cure  the 
evils,  of  which,  nothing  but  a national  bank,  fiscal 
agent,  exchequer,  or  some  such  contrivance  was  by 
many  supposed  to  be  adequate,  and  which  furnished 
the  principal  excuse  for  urging  thelast,  domestic  ex- 
changes, have,  by  the  natural  process — the  current  of 
trade,  so  vastly  improved  within  the  last  year,  and  are 
so  certainly  correcting  themselves,  that  compara- 
tively, there  is  but  little  left  on  this  score  to  com- 
plain of.  Exchanges  between  the  principal  business 
places  of  the  country, — Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  New 
Orleans,  are,  if  not  absolutely  at  par,  at  this  moment 
in  no  instance  as  high  as  one  per  cent  premium.  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Nashville,  Raleigh 
are  yet  from  two  to  three,  but  declining,  manifest- 
ly. The  influence  of  a national  fiscal  agent  would 
no  doubt  have  brought  this  about  without  so  much 
inconvenience,  but  the  result  has  proved  that  such  an 
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institution  was  far  from  being  indispensable  to  its  ac- 
complishment. The  fact  is,  that  the  national  bank, 
though  confessedly  very  useful  in  regulating  ex- 
changes, has  yet  had  vastly  more  credit  on  that  score 
than  it  ever  was  entitled  to.  We  remember  very 
well  that  the  mother  bank  was  occasionally  ob- 
liged to  refuse  to  redeem  the  notes  of  her  own 
branches, — and  even  the  Farmers  Bank  of  Maryland 
have  repeatedly  refused  to  receive  the  notes  of  her 
Frederick  and  Easton  branches  as  if  each  were  an 
individual  and  local  institution.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  product  of  labor — and  the  soil,  is  the  “great 
regulator” — at  last. 

Aholher  item,  is  the  turn  in  the  scale  of  foreign 
exchange.  Our  tariff  already  demonstrates  its  bene- 
fits. Gold  and  silver  instead  of  loading  our  outward 
bound  shipping,  is  now  homeward  bound,  seeking  its 
level  by  replenishing  those  places  whence  it  had  been 
exhausted  by  extravagant  importations  or  was  driven 
from  circulation  by  inferior  currencies. 

Another  item  is  the  ascertained  adequacy  of  the 
revenue  and  resources  of  the  general  government  to 
meet  its  estimated  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  eigh- 
teen months.  For  several  years  past,  “expedients” 
have  been  required,  and  loans  at  la9t  resorted  to,  to 
meet  current  expenditures.  Let  us  keep  on  in  our 
present  course,  and  we  shall  be  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  sending  agents  1o  Europe  upon  fruitless  er- 
rands for  money  to  aid  the  “Republic”,  at  least  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  and  agricultural  abundance. 

We  intended  to  have  assigned  further  reasons  for 
the  opinion' above  expressed,  but  are  admonished  that 
our  space  is  exhausted  for  the  present. 

The  following  admirable  article  extracted  from 
the  New  Orleans  Bee  is  much  in  point  on  state 
credit: 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  28 Ih  ult. 

We  have  been  shown  a letter  written  by  a citizen 
of  New  Orleans,  now  travelling  in  Europe,  to  his 
brother,  which  presents  a most  mortifying  and  gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  European  feeling  in  regard  to 
American  credit  and  American  character.  The  wri- 
ter, in  remarking  upon  the  annoyances  to  which  our 
countrymen  travelling  in  Europe  are  exposed,  ob- 
serves: 

“You  have  no  conception,  sir,  of  the  degraded  and 
wretched  state  of  American  credit  in  this  country. 
The  fact  is  also  most  painful  and  mortifying,  but  ne- 
vertheless true,  that  the  feeling  of  disgust  which  is 
universal  here  against  American  securities  and  Ame- 
rican faith,  is  very  largely  transferred  to  the  Ameri- 
can citizen,  and  thus  the  individual  honest  man  must 
suffer  in  the  worst  possible  manner — for  it  touches  his 
honor — for  the  conduct  of  such  degraded  political 
mountebanks  as  governors  Yell  and  McNutt. 

Instead  of  the  American  name  being  a passport 
and  presumptive  evidence  of  individual  honor  and 
honesty,  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  it  is  the  very 
thing  which  marks  him  for  suspicion,  and  to  be 
avoided.  Talk  to  people  here  as  we  may,  and  pro- 
test and  explain  as  much  as  we  may,  yet  the  sober, 
undisguised  and  unvarnished  truth  is,  that  we  are 
looked  upon  as  a nation  of  swindlers.  They  do  not., 
cannot,  will  not,  and,  perhaps,  ought  not,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  individual  members  of  the  states. 
They  know  no  geographical  divisions.  They  say — 
and  say  with  force — that  we  boast  of  being  many  in 
one;  that  the  whole  nation  was  ready  to  go  to  war  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  state  of  Maine  in  her  in- 
dividual claims  10  soil,  in  which  the  other  states  had 
no  interest;  and  if  thus  willing  lo  stand  by  Maine 
with  her  force,  she  ought  not  to  wish  to  separate 
from  Mississippi  in  her  dishonor. 


neral  amount  of  resources,  present  and  prospective, 
abundantly  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  all  their  debts 
in  time. 

There  is  some  reason  in  all  this,  and  perhaps  a 
movement  of  the  kind  suggested,  would  tend  mate- 
rially to  assist  our  credit  abroad;  but  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  little  faith  in  declarations,  however  so- 
lemnly put  forth,  unless  backed  by  an  earnest  of  ful- 
filment in  the  shape  of  comprehensive  revenue  laws, 
in  as  much  as  the  legislative  history  of  the  United 
States,  exhibits  a growing  disregard  on  the  part  of 
our  law  makers  to  the  acts  of  their  predecessors. — 

It  would  be  frivolous  in  the  legislature  of  an  in- 
debted state  to  pass  w naked  law,  declaring  that  she 
would  pay  her  debts,  for  the  sealing  of  bonds  to 
that  effect  is  as  solemn  a declaration  as  she  could 
make — for  a repudiating  state  to  do  so  would  be  far- 
cical, in  as  much  as  she  has  before  asserted  the  same 
thing  with  equal  solemnity  and  afterwards  discredit- 
ed her  own  act.  We  are  always  glad  to  see  indebt- 
ed states  adopt  resolutions  denunciatory  of  repu- 
diation as  a principle,  because  it  indicates  a healthy 
tone  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  being;  but  when 
the  day  of  payment  arrives,  when  money  is  to  be 
paid  instead  of  promises  given,  we  must  confess  that 
such  boastful  outpourings  sound  in  our  ears  like  tink- 
ling brass. 

The  indignities  to  which  American  travellers  are 
exposed,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  are  griev- 
ous enough,  and  the  utter  want  of  confidence  in 
American  securities  is  a source  of  mortification  of  a 
painful  character;  but  these  effects,  irritating  as  they 
confessedly  are,  are  not  the  most  melancholy  results 
of  repudiation.  We  regard  with  more  painful  solici- 
tude the  consequences  wrought  upon  our  own  coun- 
trymen by  this  doctrine — the  laxity  of  morals  it  en- 
genders at  home,  the  disregard  of  obligations  ilcoun- 
tenances  in  our  midst  and  the  contempt  of  plighted 
faith  which  it  fosters  in  the  bosom  of  society — than 
any  injury  it  may  do  us  as  a people,  in  the  estimation 
of  foreigners.  The  American  character  can  survive 
the  jibes  of  princes  and  the  subjects  of  princes,  but  it 
may  not  outlive  a leprosy  that  will  spread  over  the 
whole  body  politic  unless  resisted  by  some  active  and 
efficient  remedy.  Repudiation  as  a relief  from  taxa- 
tion, is  like  taking  opium  to  assuage  the  anguish  of 
disease— temporary  exemption  from  pain  is  secured 
at  the  expense  of  a vice,  which  must  produce  a pros- 
tration of  the  whole  system  and  terminate  in  a mis- 
erable death. 

The  lasting  consequences  of  an  act  of  national  dis- 
honor should  arouse  the  public  energies  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner  to  escape  its  blight.  A nation  never 
dies.  A few  years  may  suffice  to  wipe  away  the 
memory  of  individual  misdeeds,  but  the  recollection 
of  a national  disgrace  abideth  always.  The  grave 
may  hide  the  man  that  commits  a crime,  from  the 
scorn  of  his  fellows;  but  time  himself  can  scarcely 
obliterate  the  evidences  of  national  guilt.  The  ge- 
nerations of  our  day  should  lake  care  that  those  that 
follow  them  may  not  look  upon  the  begrimmed escut- 
cheon of  the  nation  and  curse  them.  The  best  le- 
gacy that  can  be  left  to  posterity  is  a good  name.  A 
parent  may  not  be  able  to  leave  his  children  lands 
and  hereditaments  of  price;  but  he  is  bound  to  leave 
them  a character  which  will  be  to  them  more  estima- 
ble than  these.  1 he  greatest  burden  that  the  people, 
who  now  have  control  of  national  affairs,  can  leave 
to  their  successors  is  a stained  honor.  This  it  will  be 
more  onerous  to  support  than  debt — more  difficult  to 
redeem  than  bonds. 


to  them  that  there  should  have  been  an  immediate 
revocation  of  nqarlial  law,  even  though  such  a step 
should  have  implied  a magnanimous  concession  that 
it  never  had  been  needed.  What  was  the  motive 
for  keeping  it  up  afterwards,  is  left  to  conjecture; 
and  even  conjecture  is  at  a loss  to  assign  a ration- 
al one.” 

“The  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  answered  by  an  or- 
der to  a file  of  soldiers  to  arrest  and  imprison  the  judge. 
Mr.  Dick,  the  United  States  attorney,  then  obtained 
from  Judge  Lewis,  of  the  Louisiana  court  a writ  in 
behalf  of  Judge  Hall;  and  this  was  answered  by  an 
order  for  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  o/both  Lewis  and 
Dick.” 

,‘It  was  not  until  the  eleventh,  and  not  until  the 
militia  had  been  disbanded,  that  Judge  Hall  was  re- 
leased from  actual  confinement.” 

“In  a publication  made  by  Judge  Hall  at  the  time, 
he  says  he  asked  general  Jackson  whether  he  should 
join  any  military  corps,  and  he  told  him  not  to  do 


I had  hoped  that  the  distribution  bill  would  have 
become  a law,  and  thus  have  enabled  the  several  in- 
debted states  to  pay  their  just  and  unjust  debts;  for 
I do  sincerely  believe  that  Mississippi  has  been  most 


GENERAL  JACKSON  AND  THE  FINE. 


From  the  Nashville  Union. 

The  National  Intiiligencer  manifests  great  joy  at 
the  opportune  appearance  of  a pamphlet  entitled 
“Letters  of  a Kentuckian  on  Martial  Law,”  and  lays 

extracts 


scandalously  used  and  abused  in  regard  to  a part  of  before  the  country  two  columns  of  such 

her  debt,  and  which  she  feels  most  sorely.  This,  *' r v._.*  _ 

however,  is  no  excuse  for  her  to  violate  her  honor; — 
she  should  pay  ail  debts,  just  or  unjust,  wherever  her 
seal  and  name  can  be  found.” 

The  writer  proceeds  to  remark,  that  the  people 
. of  Europe  concerned  in  American  securities,  do  not 
expect  all  the  states  to  pay  their  debts  immediately, 
because  they  know  that  this  is  impossible;  that  they 
would  be  satisfied  if  such  states  as  are  in  default 
would  say  in  plain  language,  that  “though  we  can- 
not pay  you  now,  we  will  do  so  when  we  are  able,” 
and  accompany  this  declaration  by  the  adoption  of 
some  system  for  the  ultimate  redemption  of  their 
bonds,  even  at  a late  day.  This,  he  thinks,  would 
have  an  immediate  effect  upon  our  credit  in  Europe, 
and  remove  the  American  name  from  the  obloquy 
that  now  attaches  to  it.  He  recommends  a conven- 
tion of  the  indebted  states,  to  be  composed  of  busi- 
ness men,  who  will  make  a full  report  of  their  debts 
and  resources,  as  the  best  means  of  restoring  confi- 
dence abroad — as  such  a report  would  exhibit  a ge- 


therefrom  as  are  Best  calculated  to  afieel  public  sen- 
timent at  Washington,  now  that  a.  motion  is  pending 
in  congress  to  expunge  from  the  record  of  final  de- 
cisions the  imputation  upon  the  character  of  general 
Jackson,  intended  to  he  cast  by  th.e  decision  of  Judge 
Hall  at  New  Orleans  in  1815.  To  give  a clue  to  the 
matter,  we  clip  a few  short  sentences  from  the  ex- 
tracts selected  by  the  Intelligencer: 

“He  (gen.  Jackson)  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
caused  it  to  be  enforced  upon  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  by  either  thrusting  them  out,  or  keeping 
them  out  of  their  legislative  halls,  with  an  armed 
force.” 

“It  may  well  be  said,  therefore,  that  Orleans  was 
saved,  not  by  reason  of,’  but  in  despite  of,  martial 
law;  for  so  gross  an  insult  to  themselves  and  their  lo- 
cal authorities  was  well  calculated  to  produce  dissat- 
isfaction and  disaffection.” 

“After  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  enemy,  his  evacu- 
ation of  the  country,  and  the  refutation  by  the  people 
of  Louisiana  of  the  calumny  against  them,  it  was  due 


The  extracts,  as  reprinted  at  Washington,  and 
from  which  the  above  paragraphs  are  taken,  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  gen.  Jackson,  from 
whom  we  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  fol- 
lowing publication: 

GENERAL  JACKSON’S  LETTER. 

'■’■National  Intelligencer — Extractifrom  the  Letters  of  a 

Kentuckian  on  Martial  Law .” 

Sir:  I have  just  received  from  a friend,  the  Nation- 
al Intelligencer  of  the  12th  December,  containing  a 
lengthy  publication  under  the  above  caption.  The 
statement  in  that  publication,  so  far  as  itregaids  my- 
self, being  a tissue  of  falsehoods  and  false  coloring, 

I have  felt  myself  compelled  to  reply  to  it,  lest  my 
silence  should  be  construed  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  truth.  I therefore  request  that  you  will  give 
place  to  the  following  statemeiit  in  the  Nashville 
Union. 

1st.  It  is  positively  untrue  that  I either  thrust  the 
members  of  the  legislature  out  of  their  hall,  or  that 
I kept  them  out  by  an  armed  force.  On  the  28th 
December  1814,  when  the  troops  under  my  command 
were  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  I was  passing 
along  the  line  to  give  orders,  Mr.  A.  L.  Duncan,  one 
of  my  voluntary  aids-de-camp,  came  to  me  in  great 
haste,  with  a message  from  the  governor  that  the  le- 
gislature were  about  to  surrender  that  city, and  that  he 
waited  my  orders.  I replied,  “I  cannot  believe  them 
guilty  of  so  traitorous  an  act;  but  say  to  the  governor, 
‘examine  strictly  into  the  matter,  and,  if  it  is  true, 
blow  them  up.’ ” The  governor  shut  them  out.  Not 
such  my  orders  would  have  been;  and  in  conversation 
with  the  governor  afterwards,  I remarked  to  him  that 
I would  have  shut  them  in,  provided  them  all  neces- 
saries, and  let  them,  if  so  disposed,  legislate  at  their 
leisure  under  the  sound  of  the  British  cannon,  while 
their  patriotic  colleagues  were  nobly  battling  with 
the  enemy. 

2d.  Louallier  and  Judge  Hall  were  both  arrested 
on  the  5th  of  March.  On  the  same  day  I was  told 
by  the  marshal  that,  in  order  hereafter  to  shew  that  I 
had  imprisoned  the  judge  before  he  had  interfered 
with  the  police  of  my  camp,  the  judge  had  sent  for 
the  clerk,  and  had  altered  the  record  from  the  5th  to 
the  6th.  I immediately  sent  for  the  clerk,  major 
Claiborne,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Lauallierand  Hall  was  arrested — viz:  the  5th 
of  March— he  produced  the  record,  on  which  plainly 
appeared  the  alteration  from  the  5th  to  the  6th.  This 
change  could  only  have  been  made  for  the  base  pur- 
pose of  showing,  when  he  indicted  [and  sued  me  for 
false  imprisonment,  that  I had  arrested  him  before 
he  had  attempted  judicially  lo  interfere  with  the  po- 
lice of  my  camp.  This  learned  “Kentuckian,”  not- 
withstanding his  great  anxiety  to  exonerate  the  judge 
from  any  imputation  of  blame  in  this  transaction,  can 
hardly  have  the  effrontery  to  say  that  this  was  not  a 
forgery,  and  for  the  basest  purpose. 

I would  like  to  see  the  testimony  by  which  this 
anonymous  writer  would  prove  that  I ordered  the  ar- 
rest of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Dick.  Judge  Lewis  was 
a soldier  in  capt.  Beal’s  company  of  riflemen,  and  on 
all  occasions,  from  the  beginning  of  the  seige  to  the 
declaration  of  peace,  was  meeting  or  ready  to  meet 
the  foe,  and  defend  his  country.  Dick  (if  iny  recol- 
lection does  not  fail  me)  was  one  of  the  troop  of  ca- 
valry under  command  of  capt.  Peter  Ogden.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  either  of  them  would  attempt 
to  interfere  with,  or  resist,  the  order  of  his  general. 
Had  such  interference  or  resistance  been  attempted 
by  them,  they  would  certainly  have  been  treated 
similarly  to  Judge  Hall.  Neither  Lewis  nor  Dick 
was  arrested;  nor  did  I ever  before  hear  that  either 
of  them  had  interfered  until  after  the  order  imposing 
martial  law  was  revoked,  and  judge  Hall  had  re- 
turned. Then  Dick  and  Hall  commenced  the  prose- 
cution against  me,  the  judge  presiding  on  his  o'wn 
cause,  imposing  rules  to  appear  and  show  cause  why 
an  attachment  should  not  issue,  and  then  refusing  to 
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hear  the  cause  tendered  under  his  own  rules,  but 
condemning  his  own  victim  unheard.  Will  this  en- 
lightened “Kentuckian”  determine  whether  or  not 
this  was  administering  justice  agreeably  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  every  American  citizen? 

On  (he  subject  of  Louallier’s  arrest,  it  should  be  j 
known  that  he  secreted  himself  from  the  issuing  of 
the  order  for  his  arrest  until  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  Judge  Hall  for  Ihe  habeas  corpus;  and 
when  arrested  and  delivered  to  the  colonel  of  the  i 
provost  guard,  being  told  that  I had  given  directions 
for  his  good  treatment,  lie  replied,  with  thanks,  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  he  would  be  there  but  a short 
time.  He  was  asked  why?  His  reply  was  that 
Judge  Hall  had  issued  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  for 
him,  on  which  Colonel  Arbuckle  wrote  to  me  asking 
advice.  1 directed  him  to  keep  the  prisoner  as  long 
as  he  could  wield  a bayonet,  unless  he  was  liberated 
by  my  order.  Having  made  inquiry  into  the  matter 
and  found  that  Hall  had  so  issued  the  writ,  I forth- 
with gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Dominick  A.  Hall, 
and  sent  Captain  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Dr. 
Wm.  Butler,  with  a tile  of  men  for  that  purpose. 

3d.  It  is  positively  false  that  Judge  Hall  was  con- 
fined until  the  militia  were  discharged.  The  mo- 
ment the  official  announcement  of  the  ratification  of! 
the  treaty  reached  me,  the  order  of  martial  law  was 
revoked,  and  the  militia  discharged. 

I never  before  heard  of  any  publication  made  by  i 
Judge  Hall,  such  as  this  veracious  Kentuckian  as- 
serts was  made;  nor  do  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact.  ! 
Certain  1 am  that  1 have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  I 
before;  and  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  to  have 
stated  where  Hall’s  publication  could  be  found.  It 
is  positively  untrue  that  he  ever  made  application  to  i 
me  to  join  any  corps.  The  city  being  under  the 
command  pf  my  aid,  Thomas  L.  Butler,  a veteran 
corps  of  ancients  had  been  raised  for  its  protection; 
and  among  them  Judge  Hall  might  have  enrolled  j 
himself  had  he  thought  proper.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  he  applied  for  a written  exemption  from  the  : 
rule  laid  down  in  the  details  of  the  order  promulgat- 
ing martial  law  and.  having  obtained  it  from  me,  he 
the  same  night,  violating  the  confidence  I had  re- J 
posed  in  him  by  it,  passed  my  guards  and  fled  from  j 
the  city,  to  which  he  never  returned  until  after  the 
battle  of  theSth.  His  flight  induced  many  to  believe 
that  I was  unable  to  defend  the  city,  and,  by  creat- 
ing despondency  in  them,  did  great  injury,  and  oc- 
casioned applications  from  numerous  individuals  for 
permission  to  remove  their  families.  When  the 
Judge  returned,  after  the  8th,  he  was  met  with  great 
coolness  by  the  ladies  and  many  of  his  old  associ- 
ates. They  reflected  that  he  was  a bachelor,  had 
fled  from  their  defence,  and  left  them  as  a prey  to 
the  brutality  of  an  infuriated  soldiery  on  the  event 
of  the  city  being  taken,  whereas,  had  he  remained, 
his  presence  might  have  stimulated  them  to  a more 
energetic  defence.  And  the  conduct  caused  by  these 
reflections  mortified  him  exceedingly,  threw  him 
into  a state  of  dissipation,  and  into  the  arms  of: 
Blanc,  Louallier  & Co.,  whose  tool  he  became,  and 
through  whom  ho  was  induced  to  try  and  bring  the 
civil  and  military  power  into  collision.  The  object 
of  this  confederation  was  by  this  means  either  to 
ruin  my  fame,  by  opening  to  the  enemy  a safe  ave- 
nue to  return,  or,  if  this  failed  they  would  cry  out 
“tyrant,”  “military  despot,”  &c.,  and  destroy  me  in 
that  way.  If  unsuccessful  in  that,  they  would  pun- 
ish me  by  fines  imposed  by  an  unjust  judge,  sitting 
on  his  own  cause,  and  refusing  to  hear  any  defence; 
believing,  as  they  did,  that  the  people  would  resist  so 
tyrannical  a course,  and  this  clique  would  then  at- 1 
tach  to  me  the  odium  of  instigating  the  resistance; 
and  thus  they  would  be  enabled  to  blacken  my  name, 
and  would  have  some  cause  to  cry  out  that  I had  de- 
stroyed all  civil  liberty.  But  my  influence  prevail- 
ed, and  ali  their  machinations  were  defeated,  not- 
withstanding the  aid  of  some  of  my  officers  of  rank 
who  were  secretly  combined  with  them.  It  is  true 
that  Judge  Hall  was  not  arrested  until  he  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  combination  with  those  conspirators 
who  had  excited  mutiny  in  my  camp,  and  of  his  un- 
ion with  those  who  were  also  endeavoring  to  bring 
the  civil  and  military  power  into  conflict.  He  was 
present  when  the  necessity  of  imposing  martial  la  w was 
discussed,  and,  on  the  morning  it  was  promulgated, 
heard  it  read  in  my  office,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, with  uplifted  hands,  exclaimed,  “Now  the 
country  may  be  saved;  without  it,  it  was  lost.”  Yet 
this  anonymous  writer,  who  has  no  name,  or  is 
ashamed  of  it,  declares  that  Judge  Hall  denied  ever 
approving  martial  law.  I say  he  did,  and  i call  for 
the  proof  of  his  denial. 

The  assertion,  I have  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in 
the  fertile  brain  of  the  writer,  and,  together  with 
the  rest  of  his  publication,  was  coined  and  brought 
forward  at  this  particular  time,  when  congress,  at 
the  instigation  of  several  states,  has  the  subject  un- 
der consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a dark 


shade  over  my  fame.  The  statement  which  he 
gives  on  information  which  (he  says)  he  received 
from  General  Adair,  I pronounce  positively  false.  I 
do  not  believe  that  General  Adair  could  be  guilty  of 
making-a  statement  so  utterly  devoid  of  truth.  The 
moment  I received  official  intelligence  of  peace,  I 
disannulled  martial  law,  and  on  the  day  alter  ad- 
dressed the  Iroops  and  discharged  them.  This,  I 
think,  was  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  March,  but,  as  1 
write  from  memory,  I will  not  be  positive.  I ob- 
tained from  the  bank  $10,000  for  their  subsistence, 
&c.,  and  the  whole  of  the  Kentucky  militia  immedi- 
ately left  the  city  for  their  homes.  I never  bad  an 
interview  with  General  Adair  from  the  day  I dis- 
charged the  troops  in  New  Orleans  until  I left  it; 
and  my  belief  is  that  he  had  left  the  city  before  the 
court  had  finally  acted  on  the  subject,  which  final 
action  was  on  the  31st  of  March,  1815.  Officers  of 
high  rank  had  secretly  joined  this  association  to  pro- 
duce mutiny  and  insubordination,  because  1 would 
not  bestow  laurels’  on  those  who  did  not  deserve 
them,  and  do  injustice  to  those  who  did.  Hence  the 
secret  workings  with  Judge  Hall  to  annoy  and  injure 
me;  but  neither  Judge  Lewis  nor  the  brave  and  pa- 
triotic Louisianians  who  nobly  risked  theirlives  in  de- 
fence of  New  Orleans  could  bo  induced  to  unite 
with  them.  I deny  positively  that  General  Adair 
ever  had  any  such  conversation  with  me  as  the  wri- 
ter asserts;  and  1 hope,  if  at  any  time  hereafter  the 
“Kentuckian”  should  undertake  to  expound  martial 
law  under  his  own  proper  name,  he  will  be  more 
careful  of  his  facts,  unless  he  desires  the  lasting  in- 
famy of  foul-mouthed  slanderer  attached  to  his  name. 

But  he  complains  of  the  treatment  of  the  French. 
Will  this  well-read  jurist  point  to  another  instance 
of  so  much  forbearance  to  a foreign  consul,  as  to 
permit  him  to  remain  in  camp  when  besieged  by  the 
enemy?  The  moment  New  Orleans  became  my 
camp,  delicacy  ought  to  have  induced  him  to  leave  it; 
but  if  he  did  not  do  so,  I should  have  ordered  him. 
I,  however,  suffered  him  to  remain  until  his  conduct 
became  injurious  and  insulting,  and  then  1 directed 
him  to  leave  the  city;  but  none  of  those  brave  men 
who  had  faced  the  foe  and  fought  at  the  lines  were 
ordered  away.  I add,  were  1 to  defend  New  Or- 
leans again  under  similar  circumstances,  I would  a- 
dopt  the  same  means;  for  they  alone  enabled  me  to 
defend  it  successfully.  I am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  ANDR.EW  JACKSON. 

Hermitage,  December  23,  1842. 

MR.  BRACKKNRIDGE’S  LETTER. 

The  JSational  Intelligencer  on  inserting  the  above 
letter  of  gen.  Jackson,  adds  as  “pertinent  thereto,”  a 
letter,  which  they  say  “has  been  in  our  hands  for 
some  days,  intended  for  publication,  but  which  we 
doubt  whether  we  should  have  presented  to  our  rea- 
ders but  for  the  appearance  of  gen.  Jackson’s  letter, 
some  points  of  which,  judge  Brackenridge  has  an- 
swered, as  though  he  had,  when  writing,  had  it  be- 
fore him  in  vision.” 

Messers.  Editors:  The  day  has  not  yet  arrived 
when  one  may  venture  to  say  that  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  of  the  8th 
of  January  has  been  greatly  overrated.  There  is 
already  a great  falling  oil’  in  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  is  celebrated  as  a national  event.  At  the 
very  time  of  that  victory  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
been  actually  signed,  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
conquered  territory  on  either  side.  It  is  true,  it 
served  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  national  glory,  and 
to  raise  our  military  reputation  with  foreign  nations. 
To  the  war  it  was  a glorious  close,  and  if  no  circum- 
stance of  a painful  nature  had  attended  the  defence 
of  Louisiana,  the  American  patriot  might  dwell 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the  history 
of  his  country.  As  it  is,  it  will  bo  connected  with 
mortifying  associations,  and  with  a proportion  of  al- 
loy, such  as  has  always  accompanied  the  good  ac- 
tions of  general  Jaekson,  rendering  it  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  nation  would  not  have  been 
ultimately  a gainer  by  a different  result. 

The  man  who  acquitted  himself  well  in  the  situa- 
tion for  which  he  was  fitted,  became  unfortunately 
for  us,  invested  with  ideal  attributes.  He  was  per- 
mitted, like  the  rough  soldier  Marius,  to  do  things 
that  no  other  citizen  would  have  dared  to  do,  thus 
familiarizing  us  with  the  possibility  of  certain  acts 
which  our  minds  could  not  before  have  conceived, 
and  more  pernicious  to  the  constitutional  freedom  of 
our  country  than  the  loss  of  a hundred  battles.  The 
awe,  the  veneration,  in  which  legal  rights  were  once 
held,  has  been  impaired  and  broken  down,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  public  mind  can  rise 
from  the  rude  pressure  so  as  to  recover  its  former 
lone.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  towards  this 
desirable  end,  by  the  flatterers  of  men  in  power,  or  of 
those  who  still  stand  high  in  public  estimation. 

Such  flatterers  will  applaud  the  most  glaring  acts 
of  encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 


call  them  democratic,  with  the  same  propriety  as  the 
fanatic  murderer  burns  a fellow  being  at  the  stake 
and  calls  it  religion!  If  we  would  contemplate  a 
spectacle  of  true  sublimity,  (but  not  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  flattery,  for  nothing  can  be  gained  by  such 
flattery),  let  us  place  before  us  the  moral,  yes,  the 
physical  courage,  too,  of  judge  Hall,  in  arresting  the 
conqueror,  surrounded  by  people,  by  populace,  and 
bv  soldiers  delirious  with  the  idolatry  of  the  moment. 
We  see  the  solitary  judge,  armed  with  no  power  but 
that  of  the  law,  ordering  this  conqueror  to  the  bar, 
to  answer  for  his  violation  of  the  sacred  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  without  which,  personal  liberty  is  not 
worth  the  dust  under  his  feet;  and  let  us  ask  whether 
it  required  no  moral  and  personal  courage  to  bring 
him  there  from  the  midst  of  his  triumphs?  Let  us 
admit  that  stern  necessity,  which  some  say  has  no 
law,  arid  others  say  is  the  tyrant’s  plea,  excused  gen 
Jackson  in  proclaiming  martial  law,  what  excuse 
unless  it  be  the  fear  of  instant  death,  is  there  for  any- 
judge  holding  his  commission  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  for  refusing  to  issue  the  writ  for 
any  citizen  who  may  think  proper  to  demand  it? — 
Who  ever  supposed  before  the  case  of  gen.  Jackson, 
that  any  judge  dare  refuse  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpus'!  Admit  that  it  may  be  argued  that  it  does  not 
run — that  is,  cannot  be  served  in  camps,  or  garri- 
sons, or  on  board  ships  of  war — yet  that  is  no  excuse 
for  the  judge  who  would  violate  his  oath,  and  sub- 
ject himself  to  punishment  for  refusing  it,  when  he 
is  commanded  to  give  it  of  right,  and  not  as  a matter 
of  favor  or  discretion.  He  can  no  more  refuse  to 
issue  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  without  guilt,  than  the 
sentinel  can  desert  his  post  without  disgrace.  That 
writ  is  the  very  jewel  of  personal  liberty,  and  it  is 
priceless.  In  England  it  is  called  the  second  inagna 
oharta,  and  it  is  greater  than  the  first.  Admitting, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  was  a plausible 
excuse  on  the  part  of  general  Jackson  for  not  obeying 
the  unit,  (and  in  reality  there  was  none),  what  neces- 
sity, let  me  ask,  was  there  for  seizing  the  judge  by  a 
file  of  soldiers  and  exposing  him  in  the  streets  as  a 
malefactor,  unless  to  show  with  what  contempt  he 
could  treat  the  civil  authority?  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  the  reputation  of  the  judge  has  been  assailed  in 
his  grave  by  general  Jackson  and  his  friends  I 
knew  him  well;  he  was  a modest,  single-hearted,  re- 
tired student,  deeply  learned,  of  unsuspected  integ- 
rity, and  as  innocent  as  a child  of  all  party  intrigue 
or  faction.  He  thought  only  of  the  honest  and  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duty.  He  had  been  taken  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  from  the  bar  of  Charleston,  and,  excepting 
two  maiden  sisters  whom  he  supported,  ho  had  no 
family  or  connexion.  He  was  no  combatant;  his  age 
and  situation  excused  him;  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  ever  fired  a gun  in  his  life.  To  those  who  knew 
him,  the  idea  of  his  shouldering  a musket  and  taking 
part  in  the  defence  is  perfectly  absurd.  His  conduct 
is  easily  vindicated  from  the  imputation  cast  upon  it 
by  the  general,  but  which,  even  if  well  founded,  is 
no  justification  on  his  part. 

General  Eaton,  in  his  biography  of  general  Jack- 
son,  takes  it  for  granted  that  judge  Hall  was  actuat- 
ed by  personal  malice,  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  evidence.  That  biographer  makes  the  great 
merit  of  the  general  to  consist  in  not  permitting  the 
judge  to  be  dragged  from  the  bench  by  the  .mob  and  the 
soldiery,  trampling  in  the  mire  that  civil  authority  so 
precious  to  the  citizen?  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  but  a negative  kind  of  praise;  for  even  general 
Jackson,  violent  and  outrageous  in  his  temper  as  he 
was,  knew  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  act, 
and  that  it  would  be  carrying  the  abuse  of  power 
further  than  would  be  borne  even  from  him.  He 
paid  the  fine,  it  is  true,  and  repressed  the  violence  of 
the  soldiery;  but  denounced  the  judge  as  corrupt — 
the  sentence  as  oppressive;  and  does  so  to  this  day. 
This  is  very  different  from  the  conduct  of  the  king 
of  England,  whose  son  was  imprisoned  by  the  chief 
justice,  as  well  as  of  that  son,  when  he  afterwards 
came  to  the  throne.  The  one  rejoiced  that  he  had 
a judge  who  could  thus  fearlessly  do  his  duty  with- 
out respect  of  persons,  and  the  other  not  only  nobly 
laid  aside  all  resentment,  but  gave  just  praise  to  the 
judge  for  his  conduct.  Nothing  of  this  spirit  has 
been  manifested  by  general  Jackson.  When  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  can  be  refused,  and  judicial  au- 
thority shall  cease  to  be  respected,  the  very  end  and 
aim  of  our  free  government  will  be  defeated;  there 
is  no  longer  any  civil  liberty  to  defend,  and  the  vic- 
tories won  by  the  national  arms,  whatever  be  the 
name  or  lifeless  form  of  the  government,  possess  no 
more  of  true  dignity  and  value  than  those  won  by 
the  abject  slaves  of  the  barbarian  despot;  the  glory 
of  the  nation  has  departed;  the  people  are  lost  in 
base  political  servitude;  and  thus  the  influence  and 
example  of  one  bad  man  may  be  sufficient  to  over- 
turn those  institutions  which  have  been  established 
by  a long  succession  of  wise  and  virtuous  statesman 
and  warriors. 
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If  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of  Judge  Hall  to 
issue  the  habeas  corpus , it  was  also  his  duty  to  en- 
force it,  and  to  punish  those  who  forcibly  interrupt- 
ed its  execution,  or  disobeyed  it.  The  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  by  Jackson,  was  simply  a portion  of 
territory,  which  might  be  regained  if  lost,  and  the 
injuries  sustained  by  the  inhabitants  repaired;  the 
judge  defended  the  great  principle  of  personal  li- 
berty, without  which  the  territory  was  not  worth 
possessing.  Nothing  so  forcibly  impressed  itself  on 
my  mind,  and  on  that  of  my  colleague  in  the  late 
commission  for  settling  claims  on  Mexico,  as  the 
reckless  disregard  of  personal  liberty  manifested  by 
the  Mexican  authorities.  It  seemed  that  that  which 
with  us  is  the  dearest  thing  on  earth,  in  that  country 
is  the  cheapest — almost  every  instance  of  outrage  on 
American  citizens  being  attended  by  imprisonment. 

In  a conversation  with  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  last 
winter  on  this  subject,  he  made  what  I considered 
the  very  just  remark,  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
no  country  could  be  said  to  enjoy  personal  freedom 
where  the  habeas  corpus,  or  something  equivalent, 
was  unknown.  The  facts  of  the  case  of  General 
Jackson  and  Judge  Hall  are  briefly  these — if  I am 
mistaken  in  any  important  particular,  I will  cheer- 
fully accept  any  correction  from  the  friends  of  Ge- 
neral Jackson. 

After  the  signal  defeat  of  the  British,  on  the  8th 
of  January,  they  determined  to  withdraw',  and  in 
about  two  weeks  retired  on  board  their  ships.  News 
of  peace  shortly  after  reached  the  city,  but  not  offi- 
cially. It  had  also  reached  the  enemy,  as  was  as- 
certained by  persons  sent  on  board  to  effect  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  Jackson  persisted,  perhaps 
from  excess  of  caution,  to  disregard  the  intelligence 
until  it  should  be  officially  announced  to  him;  and  it 
seems  that  the  messenger  from  Washington  had  been 
delayed  by  accident.  He  still  continued  martial 
law  without  relaxation,  although  no  one  doubted  the 
fact  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  very  naturally- 
created  dissatisfaction  among  the  volunteers  on  the 
line.  One  of  them,  Louallier,  a member  of  the  le- 
gislature, who  had  acted  in  a highly  meritorious 
manner  in  the  defence,  setting  an  example  to  the  na- 
tive citizens  which  had  a great  effect,  (in  fact  he 
had  more  of  the  American  feeling  than  any  Louisia- 
nian I had  become  acquainted  with),  conceived  that 
the  unbending  military  discipline  of  Jackson  to- 
wards the  citizens  and  volunteers  was  oppressive, 
and  wrote  an  anonymous  article  on  the  subject, 
which  was  published  in  a New  Orleans  paper.  The 
editor  of  the  paper  was  ordered  to  appear  be- 
fore the  general,  escorted  by  a military  guard,  and, 
being  threatened  with  punishment,  gave  up  the  au- 
thor. The  displeasure  of  the  general  was  now  turn- 
ed againt  Louallier,  who  was  immediately  put  under 
arrest,  while  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  fur- 
ther publications  on  these  subjecis  in  the  newspa- 
pers— thus  silencing  the  press.  Louallier  was  order- 
ed to  be  tried  for  treason  by  a court  martial;  and  if 
the  court  had  been  sufficiently  compliant,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  would  have  been  shot;  but  fortunately 
Gen.  Gaines,  who  presided,  was  the  means  of  pre- 
venting so  shocking  a catastrophe.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  friends  of  Louallier  applied  for  a habeas  corpus, 
which  was  issued  by  Judge  Hall,  after  it  had  been 
refused  by  Judge  Lewis.  Jackson,  notsatisfied  with 
simply  disregarding  the  writ,  sent  a file  of  men  who 
seized  the  judge,  carried  him  ten  or  twelve  miles 
out  of  the  city,  and  left  him  with  orders  not  to 
return.  The  district  attorney  was  served  in  the 
same  way.  I make  no  comment  on  these  naked 
facts,  which  1 presume  will  not  be  questioned,  what- 
ever other  matters  may  be  alleged  by  way  of  pallia- 
tion or  excuse.  There  was  one  idea  suggested  by 
the  friends  of  Gen.  Jackson,  of  so  preposterous  a 
nature  that  I must  just  notice  it.  It  was  said  by 
them  that,  by  means  of  the  habeas  corpus,  his  whole 
force  might  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  lines! 
This  might  excuse  his  disobedience  of  the  writ,  but 
not  the  personal  outrage  offered  to  the  district  judge 
and  attorney.  It  was  soon  after  theofficial  announce- 
ment of  peace,  and  the  cessation  of  martial  law, 
that  Judge  Hall  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  sum- 
moned Jackson  to  appear  before  him  and  answer  for 
his  disobedience  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
proceedings  before  him  were  such  as  were  usual  and 
proper  in  similar  cases,  and  such  as  would  be  pur- 
sued now,  by  any  judge  in  the  United  States,  where 
this  great  writ  of  right  shall  have  been  disobeyed  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  shall  have  been  directed.  It  may  be 
proper  to  notice  the  fact,  to  show  the  effect  of  this 
conduct  of  General  Jackson  upon  the  legislature  of 
Louisiana,  that  when  they  met,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  by  them,  including  the  names  of  all  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  excepting  that  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  whichwas  passed  in  silence,  intended  no  doubt  as  a 
tacit  censure  on  his  disregard  of  themvil  rights  of  the 
citizen.  It  may  also  be  proper  to  inquire  why  no 
attempt  was  made  to  refund  the  fine  during  the  ad- 


ministration of  Mr.  Monroe,  when  the- circumstan- 
ces of  the  case  were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
men,  and  when  Judge  Hall  was  alive  to  explain  his 
conduct?  What  would  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  have  said  to  such  a proposition?  What 
part  would  have  been  taken  by  those  leading  politi- 
cians at  the  south,  then  his  enemies,  although  after- 
wards his  friends?  This  will  be  worth  inquiring  in- 
to by  him  who  may  undertake  to  write  our  political 
history. 

1 have  no  objection  to  restoring  the  fine  to  Gen. 
Jackson,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ground 
on  which  it  has  been  placed  in  the  late  message  of 
Mr.  Tyler.  But  I am  much  deceived  if  the  general 
will  be  satisfied  with  it.  Although  he  loves  money 
as  well  as  most  men,  that  is  not  his  strongest  pas- 
sion; the  gratification  of  vindictive  feeling  is  his 
“ruling  passion  strong  in  death;”  he  will  not  be  sa- 
tisfied without  placing  a stigma  on  the  memory  of 
Judge  Hall.  H.  M.  BRACKENRIDGE. 

Tarentum,  (Pa.)  24,  1842. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  January  6,  Mr.  Adams 
offered  the  following  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  Mr.  Barnard: 

“Strike  out  all  after  the  word  ‘resolved’  and  in- 
sert: ‘That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  whom 
has  been  referred  that  part  of  the  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session  which  recommends  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  fine  imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson  by  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans, 
in  March,  1815,  be  instructed  to  report,  within  — 
days,  an  amendment  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill,  No. 
503,  now  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  which  shall  make  the  bill  conformable  to 
the  recommendation  of  the.  president,  without  design- 
ing any  reflection  on  the  judicial  tribunal  which  imposed 
the  fine.  And  that  the  said  committee  do  further  re- 
port their  opinion  whether  the  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans  was  within 
the  competency  of  his  official  power  by  the  laws  of 
war,  without  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States;  and,  if  so,  whether  his  imprisonment  of  Do- 
minick A.  Hall,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  arrest  and  subjection  of  Louis 
Louallier,  a member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  to  a trial  for  his  life  by  a court  martial 
appointed  by  Gen.  Jackson  himself,  were  justifiable 
acts  of  martial  law,  and  not  abusive  exercises  of 
despotic  and  arbitrary  power.  And,  also,  their  opin- 
ion whether,  by  the  passage  of  this  act,  according  to 
the  recommendation  in  the  message  of  the  president, 
the  sanction  of  congress  will  be  given  to  the  princi- 
ple that  those  acts  of  Gen.  Jackson  belong  to  the 
class  of  cases  in  which  punishment  may  well  be  re- 
strained within  that  limit  which  asserts  and  main- 
tains the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  subjection  of 
the  military  to  the  civil  power.” 

The  Speaker  intimated  to  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
first  question  in  order  was  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Arnold)  to  commit. 

Mr.  Arnold  withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Adams  then  offered  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  and  proceeded  in  his  remarks. 

He  said  that  the  question  was  now  on  the  amend- 
ment which  he  had  offered.  He  had  offered  it  in 
such  a shape  that,  if  this  bill  was  to  pass  in  any 
form  whatsoever,  it  should  pass  in  the  manner  re- 
commended by  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  begged  leave  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  to  that  portion  of  the  message 
of  the  president  which  referred  to  this  subject.  The 
president  says: 

“I  recommend  to  congress  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  propriety  of  reimbursing  a fine  imposed  on 
Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  at  the  time  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  that  city,  and  paid  by  him. 
Without  designing  any  reflection  on  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal which  imposed  the  fine,  the  remission  at  this 
day  may  be  regarded  as  not  unjust  or  inexpedient.” 
The  words  of  the  president  (said  Mr.  A.)  were 
adopted  in  the  resolution  which  he  had  offered,  that 
if  this  bill  was  to  pass  in  any  form,  it  should  be 
“without  designing  any  reflection  on  the  judicial  tri- 
bunal which  imposed  the  fine.”  This  was  the  ground 
on  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  congress  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law.  And  the  president  went  on  further 
in  the  same  spirit,  and  (as  Mr.  A.  understood  it)  on 
the  principle  that  the  judge  who  imposed  the  fine 
was  executing  faithfully  the  duties  of  his  office;  that 
the  imprisonment  of  him  and  the  treatment  of  Lou- 
allier  was  a violation  of  the  laws;  and  that  at  the 
present  time,  after  all  the  immediate  consequences 
of  that  course  of  proceeding  had  happened,  it  was 
only  an  act  of  oblivion  of  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  by  General 
Jackson,  without  impugning,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
confessing  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the  act  of  the 
judge.  The  president  says: 


‘Without  designing  any  reflection  on  the  judicial 
tribunal  which  imposed  the  fine,  the  remission  at  this 
day  may  be  regarded  as  not  unjust  or  inexpedient.” 
Observe  (said  Mr.  A.)  the  caution  of  that  phrase- 
ology. The  president  did  not  even  say,  as  his  own 
opinion,  that  at  this  time  the  remission  of  the  fine 
might  be  regarded  as  not  unjust  or  inexpedient,  but 
said  it  “may”  so  “be  regarded,”  without  expressing 
an  opinion  himself.  He  proceeds: 

“The  voice  of  the  civil  authority  was  heard  amidst 
the  glitter  of  arms,  and  obeyed  by  those  who  held 
the  sword,  thereby  giving  additional  lustre  to  a me- 
morable military  achievement.” 

What  was  the  meaning  of  that?  (asked  Mr.  A.) 
The  decree  of  the  judge,  conformable  to  law,  was 
heard  by  the  military  commander,  and  obeyed.  What 
was  that  but  an  entire  justification  of  that  act  on 
the  part  of  the  judge?  And  this  was  assigned  by  the 
president  at  this  time  as  a motive  for  passing  the  bill, 
because,  finally,  Gen.  Jackson  did  himself  obey  the 
lawful  act  of  the  judge. 

“If  the  laws  were  offended,  their  majesty  was  ful- 
ly vindicated,  and,  although  the  penalty  incurred 
and  paid  is  worthy  of  little  regard  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  the  war-worn  veteran,  now  in  retire- 
ment and  in  the  winter  of  his  days,  to  be  relieved 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  that  judgment 
placed  him.” 

“It  would  be  gratifying  to  the  war-worn  veteran,” 
(continued  Mr.  A.)  Certainly,  so  far  as  the  payment 
of  the  money  might  be  supposed  to  operate  on  the 
“war-worn  veteran,”  no  doubt  it  would  be  gratify- 
ing. “Whether  “the  war-worn  veteran”  was  will- 
ing to  accept  of  a donation  from  the  people  of  this 
Union  on  that  principle  was  another  question  But 
this  message  went  on  the  principle  that  “the  war- 
worn veteran”  was  wrong  in  every  one  of  those  acts 
for  which  he  suffered  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
him  by  the  judge,  and  that  now  he  is,  by  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country  for  other  services,  relieved  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  that  lawful  and  righte- 
ous judgment  placed  him. 

The  president  next  proceeded  to  lay  down  princi- 
ples of  extreme  importance  on  this  question,  and  of 
more  importance  because  they  were  laid  down  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duty,  in  recommending  the  passage  of 
a law  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
course  setting  forth,  under  that  high  authority,  piin- 
ciples  which,  if  true,  conferred  on  the  very  office 
which  he  held  a power  superior  to  the  constitution 
and  the  laws.  What  did  the  president  say?  He 
says: 

“There  are  cases”- — and  of  course,  said  Mr.  A.,  it 
must  be  implied  that  this  principle  laid  down  was 
laid  down  to  cover  the  very  case  for  which  he  re- 
commended the  enactment  of  this  law — “in  which 
public  functionaries  may  be  called  on  to  weigh  the 
public  interest  against  their  own  personal  hazards; 
and  if  the  civil  law  be  violated  from  praiseworthy 
motives,  or  an  overruling  sense  of  public  danger  and 
public  necessity,  punishment  may  well  be  restrained 
within  that  limit  which  asserts  and  maintains  the  au- 
thority of  the  law  and  the  subjection  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  power.” 

“The  punishment!”  Sir,  (continued  Mr.  A.)  you 
are  to  relieve  Gen.  Jackson  from  punishment  inflict- 
ed on  him  for  a violation  of  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tution. That  was  the  recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent. It  was  punishment  which  was  to  be  restrained 
for  that  which  had  already  been  done,  and  which  as- 
serted the  superiority  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority. 

“The  defence  of  New  Orleans,  while  it  saved  a 
city  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  placed  the  name 
of  Gen.  Jackson  among  those  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  the  age,  and  illustrated  one  of  the  brightest 
pages  of  our  history.” 

It  was  the  defence  of  New  Orleans — the  victory 
of  New  Orleans — not  the  imprisonment  of  Judge 
Hall — not  the  subjecting  of  Mr.  Louallier  to  trial  by 
a court  martial,  appointed  by  Gen.  Jackson  himself; 
that  was  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the  president,  what 
gave  illustration  and  glory  to  that  time;  but  it  was 
an  argument  and  reason,  which  the  president  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  congress,  whether,  in 
consideration  of  this  great  and  glorious  service,  they 
might  not  now  relieve  Gen.  Jackson  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  righteous  judgment  of  a 
judicial  officer  of  the  United  States  had  placed  him. 

Mr.  A.  further  read  from  the  president’s  message 
as  follows: 

“Now' that- the  causes  of  excitement  existing  at 
that  time  had  ceased  to  operate,  it  is  believed  that 
the  remission  of  this  fine,  and  whatever  of  gratifica- 
tion that  remission  might  cause  the  eminent  man 
who  incurred  and  paid  it,  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feeling  and  wishes  of  the  American 
people.” 
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That  the  American  people  wished  that  this  sum  of 
money  might  be  repaid  to  General  Jackson,  Mr.  A. 
would  not  undertake  to  deny.  It  might  be  so.  That 
at  least  a portion  of  the  American  people,  viz:  that 
portion  commonly  called  the  democratic  party,  wish- 
ed the  refunding  of  this  fine,  he  had  no  doubt.  As 
to  the  mere  act  of  refunding  the  fine  and  paying  the 
money  by  the  party  in  power,  in  the  state  legisla- 
tures, in  this  body,  who  had  pushed  on  this  measure- 
with  such  extreme  zeal  and  solicitude,  to  the  extent 
of  starting  the  previous  question  for  avoiding  arty 
discussion  on  it,  they  had  an  additional  motive  (as 
Mr.  A.  conjectured)  besides  that  of  relieving  the 
“war-worn  veteran”  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  righteous  judgment  of  the  judge  had  placed  him. 

Mr.  A.  had  heard  a good  deal  within  a few  days 
past  about  setting  up  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  at  auction,  as  the  Praetorian  guards  once  did 
the  Roman  empire.  [Laughter.]  He  must  say  that, 
in  the  process  of  this  auctioneering  for  the  next  pre- 
sidency, it  seemed  to  him  that  this  measure,  originat- 
ing not  from  Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-Irish,  hut  from 
French  diplomacy,  operating  on  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  was  one,  of  the  best  mea- 
sures that  he  had  yet  seen  introduced  into  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  All  this,  both  here  and  in  the 
state  legislatures,  (who  spoke  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people,  so  anxious  to  relieve  “the  war- 
worn veteran) — all  this  was  auctioneering  for  the 
presidency.  The  good  will  of  Gen.  Jackson,  how 
was  it  courted  by  all  the  divisions  of  the  democratic 
party?  Mr.  A.  thought  it  not  very  difficult  to  trace 
every  operation  of  this  measure,  from  the  first  pro- 
position in  the  legislature  of  New  York  down  to  the 
last  proposition  in  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
“the  land  of  the  bloody  bill” — to  trace  every  ope- 
ration in  all  these  causes  to  auctioneering  for  the 
presidency. 

There  were  rumors  afloat — he  did  not  wish  to  spe- 
cify them  for  he  did  not  know  what  was  their  foun- 
dation— but  he  had  heard  it  frequently  repeated  that 
tins  great  question  of  the  divisions  in  the  democratic 
party  was  ultimately  to  be  decided  bj  Gen.  Jack- 
son  himself;  that  he  at  last  was  to  be  the  president 
of  a national  democratic  convention  which  was  to 
nominate  the  president  of  the  United  States — (and 
who  knew  what  the  result  of  that  convention  might 
be  as  to  nominations?)  These  rumors  were  very 
much  afloat,  and  from  what  they  had  seen  it  was  ve- 
ry clear,  as  had  been  already  remarked,  that  all  di- 
visions of  the  democratic  party  were  now  humble 
suitors  at  the  feet  of  Gen.  Jackson  for  his  good  will 
or  for  his  neutrality.  Mr.  A.  did  not  expressly  as- 
sign this  president’s  message  to  that  purpose.  The 
president  of  the  United  Stales  knew  himself  what 
his  motives  were.  Mr.  A.  did  not  say  that  this  was 
a bid  at  the  great  auction;  but  he  said  if  it  was,  it 
was  a pretty  good  one;  and  yet  it  seemed  to.  him, 
from  what  he  had  heard,  that  it  was  not  enough; 
that  the  “war-worn  veteran”  would  say,  “that  hid 
will  not  do,  Mr.  President.”  Mr.  A.  thought  he  had 
said  so  already;  and  he  wished  to  have  the  trial 
made  by  putting  the  bill,  if  it  passed,  exactly  in 
conformity  with  the  message  of  the  president,  so 
that  they  might  see  whether  the  “war-worn  veteran” 
would  take  the  bid.  Although  there  was  one  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  he  had  offered  which  pointed 
directly  at  this  sentiment  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  as  the  ground  on  which  this  bill  was 
to  be  passed,  there  was  another  which  contained  dif- 
ferent provisions,  and  which  he  would  thank  the 
clerk  to  read. 

The  clerk  read  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr.  A.’s 
amendment  as  follows: 

“And  also  their  opinion  whether,  by  the  passage 
of  this  act,  according  to  the  recommendation  in  the 
message  of  the  president,  the  sanction  of  congress 
will  be  given  to  the  principle  that  those  acts  of  Gen. 
Jackson  belong  to  the  class  of  cases  in  which  punish- 
ment may  well  be  restrained  within  that  limit  which 
asserts  and  maintains  the  authority  of  the  law  and 
the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power.” 

The  committee  (continued  Mr.  A ) were  to  report' 
whether  the  acts  of  Gen.  Jackson  were  in  that  class 
of  cases  where  punishment  might  be  restrained — the 
punishment  having  taken  effect,  and  the  consequence 
of  it  being  now  to  be  given  back  to  the  offender. 
The  resolution  he  proposed  was  strictly  in  conformi- 
ty to  the  recommendation  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and,  if  the  bill  were  to  pass,  he  hoped 
it  would  pass  in  that  form  which  the  president  of  the 
United  States  had  recommended;  for  this  reason,  not 
because  General  Jackson  had  in  substance  declared 
more  than  once  that  he  would  not  receive  one  dollar 
on  this  principle,  but  because  if  it  was  on  another 
principle,  on  which  Gen.  Jackson  himself  declared 
he  would  receive  and  no  other,  the  money  tendered 
to  him — because  if  this  hill  passed  on  that  principle, 
the  principle  of  Jackson  would  be  made  the  law  ol 
the  land  to  all  future  time,  and  it  would  exist  as  a 


part  of  the  laws  of  this  land  that  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  had  a discre- 
tionary power  by  law  to  declare  martial  law,  and 
that  ail  the  rights  of  the  citizen  were  to  he  prostrat- 
ed so  long  as  it  lasted,  and  so  long  as.he  chose  to  con- 
tinue it.  There  was  no  alternative;  they  must  pass 
this  bill,  if  it  passed  at  all,  on  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
recognising  the  violation  of  law  by  Gen.  Jackson; 
recognising  the  justice  of  the  decree  of  the  judge, 
the  judicial  officer  who  imposed  the  fine,  and  remit- 
ting the  fine  as  a restraint  on  the  punishment,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  length  of  time  which  had  passed, 
and  the  removal  of  the  excitement  occasioned  by 
this  violation  of  law;  or  they  must  in  this  bill  sanc- 
tion the  principle  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  moment  the  country  is  invaded,  has  a 
discretionary  power  as  commander-in-chief  of  all' 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  com-! 
manding  general  under  him  has  the  power,  by  his 
own  authority,  without  even  instructions  of  his  gov- 1 
eminent,  to  declare  martial  law,  and  to  decide  all 
the  rights,  all  the  privileges,  all  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, of  personal  liberty,  and  of  life,  to  every  indi- 
vidual included  within  the  bounds  over  which  mar- S 
tial  law  is  declared.  Let  them  sanction  this  princi- 
ple, and  they  could  not  escape  from  it:  this  would 
be  the  law  of  the  land  in  all  future  time,  and  they 
their  children,  and  the  children  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States  through  all  time,  as  long  as  our 
constitution  should  last — as  long  as  we  were  an  in- 
dependent nation — should  be  subject  to  that  martial 
law,  and  to  the  fiat  not  only  of  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  but  of  the  commander  of  any  army. 
They  must  do  one  thing  or  the  other:  they  must  re- 
mit this  fine  as  a restraint  on  the  punishment  then 
imposed,  or  they  must  grant  it  as  Gen.  Jackson  de- 
manded, (stigmatizing  the  character  of  a man  (long 
since  dead)  who  had  the  heroic  courage — at  least 
equal  to  that  which  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans; 
the  heroic  courage  to  dircliarge  his  duty  as  an  officer 
of  the  United  States,  as  a judge,  on  the  victor  him- 
self at  the  moment  of  his  victory. 

Mr.  A.  was  not  sure  that  he  should  vote  for  the 
bill  if  it  was  put  precisely  in  the  form  in  which  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales  had  recommended  it 
should  be  put,  and  on  that  principle,  with  a full  and 
thorough  understanding  not  only  that  the  judge  who 
imposed  the  fine  acted  faithfully  to  his  duty — faith- 
fully to  his  country — but  that  the  remission  of  the 
fine  itself  was  granted  on  the  principle  of  remitting  a 
punishment.  He  did  not  know.  The  president  of  the 
United  States  brought  Gen.  Jackson  into  this  house, 
and  said,  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  triumphant 
victor,  '■‘■Date  obolwm  Belisario  ” He  felt  that  feel- 
ing, and  it  would  go  far  towards  removing  his  scru- 
ples, in  order  to  show  that  this  nation  was  willing — 
Mr.  Adams  would  like  to  have  concluded  his  sentence 
and  speech,  but  his  hour  having  expired,  Mr.  Ir.ger- 
soll  claimed  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOVEKOR  OF  MA- 
RYiLANB. 


Gentlemen  of  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates: 

That  the  legislature  may  have  at  an  early  stage  of 
its  session,  a general  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
public  affairs  of  Maryland,  custom  has  very  properly 
imposed  upon  the  chief  magistrate,  the  duty  of  ma- 
king an  annual  communication.  At  this  time,  its 
candid  and  truthful  discharge,  (owing  to  the  crippled 
and  disordered  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  state) 
devolved  upon  him  a high  and  unusual  responsibility, 
and,  if  not  a mortifying,  certainly  not  an  agreeable 
task. 

Highly  influential  citizens  of  the  state,  enjoying  the 
public  confidence  and  filling  stations  giving  to  their 
opinions  undue  authority,  had  united  in  inculcating 
the  belief,  that  public  and  private  interests  were  to 
be  greatly  benelitted  by  the  policy  which,  for  many 
years  characterized  our  legislation.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  enormous  amount  of  our  public  debt,  des- 
troying altogether  public  credit,  roused  the  whole 
people  to  see  and  feel  the  reality  of  our  situation. — 
The.  apprehensions,  very  naturally  excited  by  the  de- 
plorable condition  in  which  the  finances  of  the  state 
were  found  to  be,  were  in  some  degree  soothed  by 
the  measures  of  your  immediate  predecessors,  de- 
signed as  they  were,  to  furnish  the  means  whereby 
the  faith  of  the  State  should  be  maintained,  and  its 
engagements  promptly  met,  and  fully  discharged. — 
But,  it  has  now  become  my  painful  duty  to  announce 
to  you,  that  these  measures  have  proved  inadequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which  they 
were  designed.  This  duty,  unpleasant  and  mortify- 
ing as  it  is,  imposes  however,  responsibilities  far  short 
of  those  devolved  upon  you,  who  a»e  not  only  to  as- 
certain and  expose  the  extent  of  public  embarrass- 
ments, but  to  devise  and  apply  ari  appropriate  reme- 
dy. But  whilst  the  constitution  assigns  to  you  this 


more  important  labour,  it  is.  believed  t > be  not  unbe- 
coming for  me  to  declare  that  the  (inn  has  arrived 
when  a decisive  and  distinct  course  ought  to  he  adop- 
ted and  pursued,  as  being  alike  due  to  our  cornu:  >n 
constituency  and  their  creditors.  Coming  as  you  do 
from  the  bosom  of  the  community;  representing  eve- 
ry section  of  the  state,  enjoying  its  confidence,  and 
familiar  therefore,  as  you  must  be,  with  its  wishes, 
intentions  and  resources,  you  are  qualified,  and  doubt- 
less prepared,  to  examine  and  dispose  of  every  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  condition  of  our  public  affairs, 
in  a manner  satisfactory  to  all  parties  interested. 

[Debt  of  the  state  and  city  of  Baltimore.] 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  the  obligations  of  (lie 
people  of  Maryland,  for  which  provision  is  now  to 
he  made,  we  must  include  a portion  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  city  of  Baltimore;  because,  to  the  extent 
of  the  contribution  of  the  people  of  that  city  to  pay 
the  interest  on  their  own  internal  improvement  debt, 
their  means  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  state  gov- 
ernment are  necessarily  diminished.  Of  the  whole 
debt  of  that  city,  $4,830,1100  were  borrowed  by  auth- 
ority of  the  legislature,  to  prosecute  the  system  of  in- 
ternal improvement.  This  large  sum  being  invested 
in  stocks,  yielding  little  or  no  dividend,  the  corporate 
authorities  of  Baltimore  are  compelled  annually  to 
levy  $270,000  to  pay  interest.  In  addition  to  this  an 
annual  tax  is  paid  for  municipal  purposes,  analagous 
to  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, for  local  objects.  To  decide  rightly  then,  as  to 
the  capacity  of  the  people  of  llie  whole  state  to  en- 
dure the  taxation  necessary  to  maintain  the  public 
credit  inviolate,  we  are  to  form  an  aggregate  of  this 
internal  improvement  debt  of  our  commercial  empo- 
rium, and  of  the  unproductive  investments  in  road 
and  canal  stocks,  made  by  those  who  have  acted  dir- 
ectly under  state  authority. 

The  public  debt  of  the  state  is  $15,211,393  94 — 
deducting  from  this  sum  $3,200,001)  lor  the  bonds 
issued  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  company, 
and  $1,000,000  1’or  the  subscriptions  of  the  stale  in 
the  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore 
and  Washington  railroad  companies,  and  certain 
ether  amounts,  considered  by  the  treasurer  as  not 
now  chargeable  upon  the  treasury,  and  we  have 
$10,000,000.  of  the  state’s  debt  bearing  an  annual  in- 
terest of  $600,000,  for  which  we  are  to  make  pro- 
vision. To  this  is  to  he  added,  $4,830,000  for  the 
internal  improvement  debt  of  Baltimore,*  and  there 
is  then  ascertained,  a public  debt  of  $14,830,000, 

[*That  die  worst  aspect  w Irish  could  well  be  presented 
of  the  debts  and  difficulties  under  which  Maryland  is  la- 
bouring has  been  exhibited  by  both  the  governor  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  stare,  we  observed  when  insertin'.'  the 
annual  report  of  the  latter  in  a late  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter. The  motive  of  the  treasurer  for  exhibiting  the  worst 
of  tlic  case  we  supposed  to  be  to  influence  the  legislature 
to  the  more  earnest  and  effective  measures  lur  meeting 
the  difficulties.  His  whole  language  is  in  proof  of  this 
opinion.  We  should  have  attributed  the  same  adinissnhle 
motive  to  the  governor,  had  lie  not  himself  deprived  us  of 
such  a conclusion  by  suggesting,  to  the  legislature  the  ex- 
pediency of  deferring  the  only  icsonrce  now  let!  for  sus- 
taining the  staie’s  credir.  As  Marylanders  we  are 
mortified  at  this;  as  well  as  at  his  descending  to  argue  the 
subject  of  repudiation.  We  think  the  reflecting  people 
of  the  state  did  not  expect  or  wish  such  suggestions  from 
such  an  authority.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  ihose  sug- 
gestions would  have  been  made  if  not  induced  by  partv 
considerations. 

That  the  state  accounts  should  be  so  kept  as  that  the 
debt  of  the  state  should  be  quoted  in  all  the  publications 
abroad,  as  being  nearly  one-third  more  than  i;  virtually 
is,  one  would  think  was  of  itself  sufficiently  onerous. 
In  all  the  official  reports,  Maryland  appears  to  he  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars  in  debt,  and  yet  belli  the  govern- 
or and  treasurer  show  in  detail,  that  the  actual  debt  is 
scarcely  ten  millions,  of  dollars.  We  may  be  said  to  bo 
honest  overmuch  in  making  to  such  an  extent,  the  worst 
exhibit  of  onr  condition.  But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough 
to  our  disadvantage,  Gov.  Thomas  has  resorted  to  the 
extraordinary  expedient  of  adding  the  debt  of  the  cor- 
poration of  Baltimore,  to  that  of  the  state,  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  apparent  difficulties.  What  would  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  think  of  the  governor  of  their  state,  ad- 
ding the  debt  of  the  corporation  of  their  principal  city 
including  its  twelve  and  a half  millions  for  the  proton 
aqueduct,  to  the  amount  of  their  state  debt?  What 
would  the  people  of  Louisiana  say  to  having  the  debt  of 
the  city  of  N.  Orleans  added  to  their  state  debt?  Again, 
on  tlw  other  hand;  whilst  including  corporation  debts — 
why  did  Gov.  Thomas  omit  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Fre- 
derick, and  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Annapolis?  If  the 
stale  debt  is  to  be  augmented  by  having  corporation 
debts  added  to i we  see  no  reason  vvliv  the  favor  should 
not  he  extended  to  individuals  too.  We  know  of  one  at 
icast,  that  would  he  personally  much  relieved  by  such  a 
favor.  The  indebtedness  of  the  state  might  he  conside- 
rably enhanced  in  that  way. 

These  remarks  are  wrung  from  us  most  reluctantly,  by 
no  means  in  a spirit  of  hostility  to  the  governor,  hut  in 
vindication  ol  what  we  conscienciously  believe  to  he  the 
true  character  and  real  condition  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land— unfairly,  as  we  think,  represented  from  authority 
ia  high  places.]— ed.  hat.  reo. 
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with  an  interest  of  $870,000.  annually  chargeable 
on  {he  whole,  property  of  the  state,  assessed  at 
$196,751,140  98,  requiring  a permanent  tax  of  71 
cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  of  31  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  for  the  resi- 
due of  the  state. 

Besides  this  amount  of  permanent  debt,  there  is 
due  to  the  banks  of  the  state  $128,203, — to  Messrs. 
Baring  of  London  $104,864.  and  to  holders  of  the 
' state  bonds  $262, 5S9,  making  $859,656  payable  on 
the  first  day  of  December  1842,  for  interest  in  arrear. 
[•Recentie/o?'  the  past  year , expedients  for  its  deficiency.] 

The  legislature  at  an  extra  session  holden  in  April 
1841,  authorised  the  levy  of  a direct  annual  tax  of 
20  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  and,  at  December 
session  of  the  same  year,  authorized  an  additional  tax 
of  five  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  the  whole  for 
the  years  1841-’42,  amounting  to  $835,380,  and  made 
payable  by  instalments  into  thb  treasury  by  the  first 
day  of  March  1843.  Of  this  amount  the  treasurer 
has  received  the  sum  of  $262,994,52;  the  city  of 
Baltimore  and  each  of  the  counties  in  the  state,  ex- 
cept Worcester,  Somerset  and  Calvert;having  paid  a 
portion  of  it.  The  treasurer  has  paid  this  sum  to 
the  banks  of  the  state  on  account  of  advances  made 
by  them  to  the  treasurer,  thus  reducing  their  claims 
to  $128,203,  as  before  mentioned,  and  leaving  a bal- 
ance of  $622. 3S6  due  and  payable  to  the  treasury 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March,  1843,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  the  $858,659  for  interest 
in  arrear. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  condition  of  the  public  finan- 
ces, all  reference  to  the  income  of  the  state  other 
than  that  to  be  derived  from  the  direct  tax,  is  pur- 
posely omitted,  the  treasurer  being  satisfied  that  the 
revenue  from  other  sources  will  not  exceed  the 
amount  required  to  defray  the  ordinary  expenses. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  debt  and  resources  of  state, 
the  senate  and  house  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  existing  assessment  laws  require 
any  modification;  and  whether  an  increase  of  the  di- 
rect tax  can  be  looked  to  as  a means  to  maintain  the 
public  credit.  It  is  presumed,  that  it  cannot  be  the 
purpose,  of  the  legislature  to  compel,  by  the  policy  of 
its  enactments,  the  destruction  or  conversion  of  the 
capital  of  the  tax  payers,  as  that  would  inevitably 
and  sooner  exhaust  the  resources  of  revenue.  As- 
suming then,  that  the  taxes  are  to  be  paid  out  of  in- 
come and  profits,  it  may  be  well  consider,  whether 
instead  of  adding.to  the  direct  tax,  at  this  time,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  extend  indulgence,  by  pro- 
longing that  time,  within  which,  taxes  now  due,  are 
made  payable. 

The  payment  into  the  treasury,  as  is  now  by  law 
required,  of  $622,389,  between  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember, 1842,  and  the  first  day  of  March,  1843,  a 
period  of  3 months,  is  equivalent  to  a tax  made  pay- 
able in  twelve  months,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars.  Jf,  in  the  exercise 
of  a benignant  indulgence  that  seems  to  be  called  for 
by  the  character  of  the  times,  the  legislature  should 
extend  the  period  within  which  these  large  exactions; 
for  public  purposes  are  to  be  raised,  to  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year,  still,  the  incomes  and  profits  of  the 
people  of  the  state  would  be  so  much  reduced  as  to 
make  the  strictest  economy  with  all,  and  serious  pri- 
vation with  many,  necessary  and  unavoidable.  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  large 
sum  due  and  payable  on  the  first  of  March  next,  ex- 
isting Jaws  and  wants  of  the  treasury  demand,  that 
a further  sum  of  $491,877,  shall  be  collected  by  the 
first  of  December,  1843.  By  adding  this  last  amount 
being  the  tax  of  twenty-five  cents  in  the  hundred 
dollars,  payable  annually  under  acts  of  April  and 
December  sessions  of  the  year  1841,  to  the  $622,389 
due  on  the  first  of  March  next  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  laws  and  $270,000  annual  improvement  tax 
of  Baltimore  city,  we  discover  $1,334,266  is  to  paid 
within  the  year,  equivalent  to  a levy  of  ninety  seven 
cents  in  the  hundred  dollars  for  Baltimore,  and  of  fif- 
ty seven  cents  for  the  state  at  large. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent,  that  it 
was  the  design  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  whole  interest  in  arrear  on  or  before 
the  first  of  next  March;  and  it  is  equally  manifest, 
this  object  will  not  be  accomplished.  The  interest  in 
arrear  is  as  already  stated,  $859,658,  and  the  revenue 
intended  for  its  payment  being  only  $622,376,  there 
will  be  a balance  of  $237,270  chargeable  on  the  as- 
sessment of  1843.  To  this  we  are  to  add  $600,000. 
the  anticipated  deficit  in  the  treasury  for  the  year 
1843,  making  $837,170,  and  from  that  sum  to  deduct 
$191,877  the  revenue  to  be  expected  from  the  direct 
tax  for  the  same  year,  and  there  will  be  a balance  of 
$345,393  to  be  provided  for. 

As  the  sinking  fund  may  be  looked  to  by  some,  as  a 
source  of  supply  to  the  treasury,  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that  of  this  fund  $1,158,476  is  invested,  in  the  bonds 
of  the  state,  and  that  the  .balance  of  $20,856  alone 
could  be  made  available. 


[Circulating  medium.] 

The  general  stagnation  in  business,  the  depression 
of  prices,  and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  cur- 
rency, naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  as  to  the  policy  of 
providing  a medium,  that  would  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment of  the  very  large  amount  of  taxes  to  come  into 
the  treasury  within  the  present  fiscal  year.  Neither 
inconvertible  paper,  nor  an  increase  of  the  bank  is- 
sues is  to  be  thought  of.  But  it  may  not  be  consi- 
dered inexpedient  to  authorise  the  tax  collectors  to 
take  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  the  coupons  of 
the  state  bonds,  and  certificates  of  the  commissioner 
of  loans  for  interest,  which  it  is  proposed  to  pay  out 
of  the  revenue  to  be  collected.  These  evidences  of 
debt  are  now  much  below  their  nominal  value. — 
They  may  be  purchased  by  capitalists  at  present 
prices,  and  as  the  means  for  their  ultimate  payment 
are  provided,  the  holders  hereafter  are  to  make  a 
valuable  speculation.  If  a certain  portion  of  them 
were  made  serviceable  in  the  payment  of  public 
dues,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  treasurer  upon  being  re- 
ceived, every  tax  payer  could  become  a purchaser, 
the  price  of  them  would  be  increased  by  competition 
in  the  market,  and  the  burthen  of  the  taxes  would  be 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  sum  paid  to  the  holders  of  claims  for  interest,  and 
the  par  value  of  such  claims.  In  the  event  of  such 
a policy  being  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  to  classify  these  claims  against  the  treasury, 
so  as  not  to  have  those  receivable  in  any  one  year  to 
exceed  the  amount  of  revenue  payable  within  the 
same  period. 

The  expediency  of  authorising  the  treasurer  to  use 
Ihe  bank  stocks  of  the  state  by  their  transfer  to  its 
creditors,  to  meet  the  current  demands  upon  the  trea- 
sury, is  entitled  to  consideration.  Such  a measure 
would  effectually  separate  the  state  government  from 
the  banking  corporations,  and  in  dissolving  that,  alli- 
ance be  productive  of  much  good;  and  to  the  amount 
of  the  bank  stock  relieve  the  people  from  heavy  and 
burdensome  taxation.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  sound 
policy  to  lay  taxes  to  pay  interest  while  we  hold  per- 
ishable capital  that  may  be  rendered,  by  mismanage- 
ment hereafter,  entirely  unavailable.  To  guard 
against,  unnecessary  sacrifice,  a minimum  price  could 
be  fixed  upon  the  stock. 

[ Estimated  revenue  for  current  year.] 

I have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  revenue  may 
be  expected  for  this  year,  (none  having  been  receiv- 
ed for  the  last,)  under  the  various  tax  laws  passed  at 
the  last  session.  To  obtain  the  information,  inquiries 
were  addressed  to  the  officers  having  charge  of  their 
execution,  and  their  replies  will  be  submitted  for  your 
consideration. 

If  the  law  requiring  licenses  to  be  taken  out  by 
brokers  is  to  be  persevered  in  as  a means  of  rais- 
ing revenue,  a modification  of  its  requirements  is 
indispensable,  inasmuch  as  the  sum  demanded  is 
so  high  as  to  preclude  persons  from  applying  for 
them.  The  income  tax  law  needs,  also,  a declarato- 
ry statute  to  ensure  to  its  provisions  an  uniform  con- 
struction. 

[ Wonder  and  surprise  at  the  enormous  debt  of  the  state.] 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  condition  of 
affairs  without  wonder  and  surprise,  that,  a prudent 
and  economical  people,  enjoying  justly  a high  cha- 
racter for  the  punctilious  performance  of  all  en- 
gagements, public  and  private,  should  he  involved 
in  a few  years,  in  debts  so  enormous.  In  1830  the 
state  was  in  full  possession  of  the  means  from  its 
ordinary  revenue,  to  meet  promptly  all  its  liabili- 
ties. About  that  time,  the  policy  of  internal  im- 
provement which  promised  to  overwhelm  the  gene- 
ral government  with  debt  and  taxes,  was  undergo- 
ing a most  strict  and  rigid  examination.  Public  at- 
tention was  directed  intently,  to  the  deliberations  of 
congress  on  the  subject,  and  a public  opinion,  deep, 
strong  and  resistless,  formed  against  the  whole  system, 
as  equally  premature,  unwise,  inexpedient  and  un- 
constitutional. 

[Extravagance  and  improvidence  of  the  former  rulers  of 
the  state.] 

The  veto  of  the  then  president  on  the  Maysville 
and  Rockville  roads,  and  his  triumphant  re-eicction 
in  1832,  were  hailed  as  indications,  that  the  day  was 
yet  distant  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
to  be  made  to  feel,  that  no  form  of  government  can 
be  considered  a guaranty  for  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  the  rewards  of  industry.  Those  who  were  ad 
ministering  the  government  of  the  union,  in  ail  its 
departments,  heeded  the  admonitions  given  by  their 
constituents  at  the  elections,  and  a course  of  mea- 
sures in  accordance  therewith,  eventuated  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  whole  national  debt,  in  the  reduction  of 
taxes,  and  in  the, accumulation  of  a surplus  of  reve- 
nue of  $28,101,644  91  which  was  afterwards  distri- 
buted to  the  states.  Unfortunately  fur  this  ill-fated 
state,  every  department  of  its  government  was  under 


control  of  those  holding  opinions,  which  had  been 
condemned  by  the  judgment  of  the  whole  country. — 
They  refused  to  abandon  altogether,  an  extravagant 
system  of  roads  and  canals  that  cannot  be  consum- 
mated in  a country  like  the  United  States,  where  the 
population  is  scattered  and  sparse.  Measures  were 
taken  to  place  Maryland  in  the  van  of  those  states 
ambitious  of  rivalling  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and 
other  countries,  where  the  population  is  crowded  and 
dense,  and  where  their  vast  numbers  justify  large 
expenditures  to  facilitate  intercourse.  In  the  short 
space  of  seven  years  succeeding  the  veto  of  the  pre- 
sident, our  state  debt  was  augmented  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Within  the  same  period, 
other  roads  and  canals  were  projected,  until,  (it  will 
seem  incredible  now  when  the  public  mind  is  per- 
fectly sobered,)  we  behold  the  little  state  of  Mray- 
land,  having  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
and  318,294  white  inhabitants,  staggering  along  with 
undertakings  that  would  task  the  financial  resources 
of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  clothed  as  it 
is  with  power,  by  means  of  its  standing  armies  to  ex- 
tort for  public  purposes,  from  the  hand  of  industry, 
every  dollar  it  has  earned. 

We  were,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  projecting  or 
constructing  a rail  road  to  Annapolis,  a rail  road 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  a rail  road  from 
Baltimore  to  the  Susquehanna,  a rail  road  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  a rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio,  and  a magnificent  canal  from  tide  water  on  the 
Potomac  to  the  Ohio  river.  If  the  people  of  the 
state  had  then  comprehended,  as  they  do  now,  the 
means  by  which  this  grand  system  was  to  be  con- 
ducted, it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  they  would 
have  risen  in  their  strength  and  have  swept  from 
power,  everywhere,  all  its  authors.  Or.  if  the  for- 
tunate purchasers  of  Maryland  bonds  had  then  under- 
stood, as  most  of  them  now  understand,  the  financial 
measures  devised  to  ensure  the  punctual  payment  of 
interest  promised  upon  the  face  of  them,  speculators 
and  their  speculations  must  have  been  arrested,  for 
no  one  would  have  been  hardy  enough  to  make  in- 
vestments of  his  capital  in  securities,  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  which,  no  suitable  means  had  been 
provided. 

There  was  a time  when  no  statesman  would  have 
risked  his  reputation  by  proposing  to  contract  a pub- 
lic debt,  without,  at  the  same  time  levying  a tax  to 
pay  the  interest,  and  eventually  to  redeem  the  prin- 
cipal. It  was  considered  but  just,  to  levy  the  tax, 
that  those  who  were  to  pay  the  debt  might  have  full 
and  distinct  warning  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obliga- 
tions they  were  entering  into;  and,  it  was  esteemed 
equally  just  to  do  so,  that  the  public  creditor  might 
make  his  investment  on  a sure  foundation,  and  with  a 
perfect  understanding  of  their  character.  This  sa- 
lutary rule  was  disregarded  by  those  who  had  charge 
of  our  public  finances.  They  depended  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  upon  contracts,  entered  into  with 
the  various  companies  to  which  bonds  had  been  is- 
sued, and  those  companies  relied  upon  the  remote 
and  very  contingent  possibility  that  the  works  pro- 
jected, would,  when  completed,  afford  an  income 
to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  their  construction. — 
[Arguments  in  fa  vor  of  repudiation.] 

By  this  proceeding  both  the  tax  payers  and  the  pub- 
lic creditors  of  Maryland  have  been  misled;',  and 
now,  the  alternative  is  presented  of  repudiating  our 
debt,  or,  of  submitting  to  the  exactions  of  the  tax-ga- 
therer. 

Such  was  the  indignation  of  many,  when  first 
awakened  to  a true  conception  of  the  whole  subject,* 
that  a strong  disposition  prevailed  to  deny  all  obli- 
gations to  pay  the  debt,  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  constitutional  power  in  the  legislature  to  con- 
tract it.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  the  thirteenth 
article  of  our  bill  of  rights,  (which  is  declared  to  be 
a part  of  our  constitution,)  is  mainly  relied  upon. — 
It  is  not  obvious  that  it  will  bear  such  a construction. 
And  moreover,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  would  he  right 
now  to  interpose  such  an  objection  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  since  the  people  of  the  state  have  year 
after  year,  from  llie  various  counties  and  cities,  re- 
elected those  who  were  fastening  on  us  the  policy, 
now  so  grievous  in  its  consequences. 

*[  Without  reference  to  the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  the 
course  adoptcd.it  may  certainly  be  assumed  as  true,  that 
if  ever  the  people  of  any  state  were  deliberately  consult- 
ed mi  incurring  a public  debt,  the  people  of  Maryland 
were  so  consulted.  The  question  of  commencing  and 
constructing  the  public  improvements  for  which  the  state 
is  now  in  debt  was  canvassed  for  many  years.  The  mea- 
sure was  far  from  being  a party  measure,  for  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  united  in  support  of  it.  The  governor 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
the  state  by  assuming  so  much  surprise  for  them,  at  as- 
certaining (hat  they  am  in  debt.  Who  in  Maryland  was 
ignorant  of  the  proposition  to  enact  the  eight  million 
loan  bill  for  instance,  before  it  was  enacted?  Note  bx 
Ed.  Reg.] 
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The  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  alluded  to,  de- 1 unjustly  and  oppressively,  the  representatives  of  the 
dares  that,  “every  person  in  the  state  ought  to  con- ; majority  of  the  people,  the  patriotic  and  glorious 
tribute  his  proportion  of  the  public  taxes  for  the  nineteen  senatorial  electors,  in  strict  conformity  with 
support  of  government,  according  to  its  actual  worth  the  very  language  of  the  constitution,  devised  and 
in  real  and  personal  property.”  It  is  contended  that  executed  a movement,  intended  and  well  designed  to 
taxes  can  be  levied  only,  “ for  the  support  of  govern-  force,  if  not  an  entire  surrender  of  inalienable 
men',”  engaged  in  legitimate  objects,  and  it  is  denied  j rights,  at  least  some  compromise  of  conflicting 
that  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  is  one  of  the  [ claims.  The  movement  was  succeeded  by  amend- 
purposes  for  which  the  government  was  organized. : meats  to  the  constitution,  reorganizing  the  executive 
Without  intending  to  enter  into  the  argument,  it  may  ! and  legislative  departments  of  the -government. — 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  one  of  the  modes  of  The  people  were  authorised  by  direct  vote  to  elect  a 
ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  the  bill  of  rights  chief  magistrate,  clothed  with  all  the  executive  pow- 
is  to  be  found  in  the  practice,  purporting  to  be  in  ' ers  which  his  predecessors  had  possessed.  The 
pursuance  of  its  provisions,  of  those  by  whom  it  house  of  delegates  was  newmodeled,  so  as  to  make 
was  framed.  Looking  for  that  practice  we  find  I he  ' ' 
statute  books  of  Maryland  are  full  of  laws  authoris- 


ing the  opening  and  establishing  of  'roads.  And  we 
find  also  there,  numerous  acts  of  assembly  delegat- 
ing power,  (and  the  legislature  cannot  delegate  what 
it  does  not  possess,)  to  the  corporate  authorities  of 
cities,  to  open,  pave,  and  otherwise  improve  streets, 
and  to  commissioners  and  other  officers  of  coun- 
ties, to  lay  out  and  repair  roads  to  build  bridges, 
and  to  levy  on  the  assessable  property  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  taxes  to  defray  the  expense 
attendant  upon  the  exercise  of  the  powers  thus 
granted. 

Whatever  may  be  the  contrariety  of  opinions,  all 
doubtless,  honestly  entertained,  as  to  the  constitu- 
tional competency  of  the  legislature,  which  contract- 
ed our  internal  improvement  debt,  it  would  seem  j 
there  must  be  a concurrence  of  opinion,  that  the  pre- 
sent lamentable  state  of  things  demands  some  guran- 
ty  to  the  rights  of  private  property  for  the  future. — 
However  the  contest  between  those  who  deny,  and 
those  who  contend  for  the  existence  of  this  power 
in  government  may  eventuate,  it  is  easy  to  foresee 
the  most  lamentable  consequences  are  inevitable  to 
one  or  the  other  class,  equally  innocent,  of  its  unfor- 
tunate victims.  If  the  debt  could  to  repudiated,  nu- 
merous bond  holders  are  to  be  beggared;  and  if  it  is 


1 it  approximate  more  nearly  than  it  had  done,  a body 
where  the  popular  will  could  be  reflected.  The 


members  were  also  reapportioned  amongst  the  coun- 
ties and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  neither  wealth 
nor  population  was  made  the  basis  of  representation. 
An  arbitrary  rule  was  adopted  under  which,  the 
large  counties  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  have  five, 
and  the  smallest  counties  have  three  delegates.  The 
senate  was  changed,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  agen- 
cy of  electors,  each  county  and  the  city  of  Baltimore 
having  power  to  chose  one  member.  And  now,  the 
senate  is  so  constituted  that  the  members  in  that  bo- 
dy, representing  less  than  one-third  of  our  population, 
can  prevent  the  passage,  or  repeal  of  laws,  against  the 
sense  of  the  other  members  of  that  body,  representing 
the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population,  and  the  entire 
! house  of  delegates  united. 

[Mode  of  appointing  slates ’ agents  in  joint  slock  compa- 
nies objected  to;  executive '.formerly  hud  that  power.] 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  my  predecessor,  the 
agents  and  directors  of  the  state  in  the  several  joint 
stock  companies  were  by  law  to  be  appointed  by  the  I 
governor,  subject  to  the  confirmation  or  rejection  of 
the  senate.  This  mode  of  appointment  had  prevail- 
ed during  the  existence  of  the  old  constitution,  while 
the  minority  had  uninterrupted  sway.  This  power 
is  novv  not  only  lakcn  from  the  executive,  but  from 


paid,  the  people  of  the  state  are  to  be  oppressed,  most  I the  house  of  delegates.  The  present  agents  and  di 
grievously,  with  taxation.  Seeing  this,  ought  not  all  rectors  of  the  state  were  appointed  by  this  law  at 
to  unite  in  devising  an  effectual,  complete  and  perfect  | December  session  1840,  to  continue  in  office  until 


guard  against  a possible  recurrence  of  such  painful 
alternatives. 

Experience  proves  that  the  vigilance  of  the  people 
is  not  always  a sufficient  guard  against  improvident 
legislation.  Occupied  as  they  must  be,  by  daily  re- 
turning toil,  in  pursuits  intended  to  secure  personal 
comforts  for  themselves  and  their  families,  they 
have  not  an  eye  constanly  fixed  on  the  proceedings 
of  their  representatives.  Intervals  of  a long  scries 
of  years  will  occur,  when  public  attention  is  divert- 
ed too  much  from  the  action  of  government,  and  at 
such  times,  mistakes  and  abuses,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  gross  and  glaring,  will  be  com- 
mitted necessarily.  For  these  ordinarily,  a remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  a change  of  rulers.  No  such  re- 
medy however  can  be  applied  where  the  public  faith 
has  been  pledged  under  contracts,  entered  into  by 
one  generation,  to  be  fulfilled  by  another.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  instances  in  which,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  a public  debt  may  be  contracted,  ought  to 
be  pointed  out  as  distinctly  as  possible,  in  the  consti- 
tution. 

As  necessarily  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
public  debt  and  internal  improvements  of  the  state, 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  is  invited  to  the 
law  passed  at  December  session,  1S40,  prescrib- 
ing the  mode  in  which  all  agents  and  directors, 
intended  to  represent  the  state  in  the  joint  stock 
companies,  shall  be  appointed  and  continued  in  of- 
fice. To  appreciate  the  purpose,  intent  and  effect  of 
this  law,  a few  preliminary  observations  are  indis- 
pensable. 

[T7ie  “glorious  nineteen."] 

It  is  known  every  where,  that  prior  to  183G  the 
governor  of  Maryland  was  elected  by  joint  ballot  of 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  It  is  equally  well 
known,  that  at  that  time,  such  was  the  unjust  prin- 
ciple of  apportionment,  adopted  in  the  distribution 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  the  several 
counties  and  cities,  that  a very  small  minority  of  the 
people  had  perfect  control  of  both  branches.  This 
took  necessarily  and  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
majority,  the  whole  executive  and  legislative  power 
of  the  state.  For  a long  series  of  tedious  years,  the 
majority  continued  to  remonstrate  against  this  anti- 
republican  and  tyrannical  organization  of  the  pow- 
ers of  government.  Their  petitions  were  not  heed- 
ed, although  the  legislature  is  especially  clothed  with 
power  under  the  constitution  to  remodel  and  amend 
it,  so  as  to  adapt  its  provisions  to  changes,  which  its 
framers  foresaw,  when  they  were  fashioning  it  more 
than  half  a century  ago,  would  take  place  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  state 
Wearied  at  last  with  merely  petitioning  for  a surren- 


their  successors  should  be  chosen  by  concurrent  vote 
of  the  two  houses.  They  have  been  continued  in  office 
since  without  reappointment,  as  the  house  of  dele- 
gates and  senate  have  never  concurred  in  the  election 
of  their  successors,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  will 
speedily  do  so. 

[Public  debt  and  derangement  of  currency  attributed  to 
influence  of  corporations.] 

The  interest  of  the  state  is  very  large  in  the  com- 
panies incorporated  to  make  roads  and  canals^  The 
power  of  these  companies  is  very  great  to  effect  the 
well  being,  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple. Through  their  influence  over  the  legislature, 
an  enormous  public  debt  has  been  contracted.  In 
the  exercise  of  their  authority,  the  whole  currency 
of  the  state  has  been  repeatedly  deranged.  Their 
income  and  disbursements  exceed  largely  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  state,  and  in 
fact  they  constitute  an  imperium  in  impsrio,  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  justify  a people  jealous  of  their  rights, 
in  insisting  upon  the  subordination  of  their  govern- 
ments to  the  only  sovereign  power  in  the  state,  the 
popular  will  signified  through  its  immediate  repre- 
sentatives. It  is  most" respectfully  submitted  for  your 
consideration  to  determine,  whether  this  law  of  De- 
cember session  1840,  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  or  at 
least  remodeled  so  that  the  authority  which  the  se- 
nate is  now  clothed,  may  be  placed  in  the  house  of 
delegates,  or  in  the  legislature,  to  be  exercised  on 
joint  ballot,  to  guard  against  its  employment  for  any 
other  purposes  than  those  promotive,  of  the  great 
public  interests  involved.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  all  parties,  and  all  classes  can  be  harmoniz- 
ed in  support  of  any  system  of  taxation  that  may 
be  devised,  if  the  whole  people  are  to  pay,  and  the 
minority  alone,  to  manage  and  expend  all  the  public 
revenue. 

[Distribution  act — arguments  against  it.] 

Letters  will  be  communicated  which  have  been 
received  from  the  treasury  department  of  the  United 
States,  giving  information  as  to  the  distributive  share 
of  this  state  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands.  From  them  it  will  appear,  that  the  distribu- 
tive share  of  Maryland  is  $15,187  84,  and  that  the 
claim  of  the  United  Slates  on  account  of  interest  due 
on  Maryland  bonds  held  in  trust  for  certain  Indiana, 
is  $19,483  81,  and  that  the  treasurer  of  the  U.  States 
has  retained  the  whole  fund,  and  still  has  an  unset- 
tled demand  for  $4,296  29. 

Nothing  has  influenced  more  fatally  the  evil  coun- 
cils by  which  so  many  of  the  states  have  become  in- 
volved, than  the  delusive  expectations  re-kindled 
constantly  as  fast  as  they  are  quenched,  of  the  pecu- 
niary largesses  from  the  national  treasury  for  the 
state  purposes.  The  distribution  law,  (miscalled  the 


der  of  usurped  power,  exercised  as  it  often  was  most!  deposite  act,)  which  beggared  the  general  govern- 


ment, whilst  but  few  of  the  recipients  of  its  bounties 
have  been  enriched,  caused  a most  unfobtunate  revo- 
lution in  public  feeling,  if  not  in  public  opinion. — 
The  possession  of  that  fund,  stimulating  as  it  did  the 
wildest  public  speculations,  destroyed  at  once,  all 
those  salutary  restraints  founded  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  condition  and  powers  of  their  local 
governments.  An  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wealth, 
it  was  believed,  had  been  opened,  which  was  to  flow 
in  perennial  streams  into  the  state  treasuries.  State 
legislators,  it  was  thought,  were  no  longer  to  lie  li- 
mited in  their  operations,  or  abridged  in  their  ex- 
penditures, by  the  amount  of  revenue  they  might  be 
emboldened  to  take  directly  by  taxes  from  the  p ele- 
cts of  the  people.  A new  source  of  supply  was  to 
come  through  the  breach  made  in  the  fe.dernl  consti- 
tution. Private  property  was  to  he  obtained  for  pub- 
lic purposes,  by  a less  perceptible,  because  more  cir- 
cuitous route.  High  tariff's  were  to  be  levied  to 
supply,  not  only  the  demands  of  the  national  treasu- 
ry, but  in  conjunction  with  the  land  sales,  to  furnish 
a surplus  for  distribution,  after  that  deposited  was 
exhausted.  Under  the  influence  of  these  and  simi- 
lar delusions,  the  large  and  oppressive  debt  of  Ma- 
ryland has  been  contracted.  And  now,  when  the 
people  are  groaning  under  the  weight  of  the  taxes 
imposed,  we  have  ari  exhibit  of  their  share  ol'  the 
vast  amounts  expected  from  the  national  treasury, 
in  a sum  insufficient  to  pay  the  interest  on  a few 
bonds  held  in  trust  for  tribes  of  Indians.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  land  bill.  It  is  as  fruitless  as 
ashes.  This  melancholy  and  mortifying  disappoint- 
ment to  most  buoyant  hopes,  should  warn  the  lax 
payers  not  to  be  tantalized  by  specious  devices. — 
Our  public  debt,  if  paid,  must  be  paid  out  of  our  own 
resources.  Whoever  thinks  otherwise,  follows  a 
phantom. 

The  evil  consequences,  threatened  by  our  state  li- 
abilities to  our  institutions,  are  greater  far  in  the 
measures  they  have  prompted  as  a means  to  escape 
their  direct  payment,  than  their  effects  as  invasions 
of  the  rights  of  private  property.  There  is  an  ener- 
gy and  elasticity  in  the  American  character,  that  will 
soon  cause  the  whole  country  to  recover  from  its 
present  depression,  without  governmental  aid  in  any 
form.  There  is  cause  to  fear  that  errors  of  opinion, 
growing  out  of  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  complex  and  beautiful  system  of  gov- 
ernment. may  not  so  soon  be  eradicated.  Unlimited 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands,  was  not  se- 
riou-ly  and  generally  claimed  for  the  government  of 
the  Union,  until  after  the  power  to  consummate  a 
grand  system  of  roads  and  canals  was  denied  to  be  in 
congress.  After  that,  the  deeds  of  cession  for  that 
part  of  the  national  domain  lying  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  north  of  Florida,  were  so  construed  as  to 
make  language,  declaring  expressly  that  the  land 
ceded  to  the  United  States  “should  be  considered  a 
common  fund,"  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  mean  that  the  grantee  in  the  deed  should  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  make  separate  funds  for  each  of 
the.  states  in  the  confederacy;  and  the  stipulations  in 
the  same  deeds  that  the  lands  should  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  according  to  their  usual 
“respective  portions  in  the  general  charge  and  ex- 
penditure,” was  made  to  signify,  that  congress  should 
have  power  to  distribute  to  the  several  states  the  mo- 
ney arising  from  land  sales,  not  according  ta  their 
respective  portions  in  the  general  charge  and  expen- 
diture, but  to  an  arbitrary  rule  of  distribution,  to  lie 
found  in  the  land  bill.  As  to  the  vast  domain  pur- 
chased by  money  out  of  the  common  treasury,  no 
power  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  its  sales  being 
found  in  the  several  treaties,  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose was  derived  from  that  article  of  the  constitution 
intended  only  to  clothe  congress  with  power  to  sell 
the  lands,  or  dispose  of  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  property  of  the  United  States  may  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  general  government. 

The  land  bill,  the  creature  of  those  constitutional 
doctrines,  has  had  its  day.  It.  has  most  signally  fail- 
ed to  answer  the  purpose  of  its  authors,  and  we  are 
now  to  encounter,  in  another  form,  a temptation  to 
give  such  an  enlargement  to  the  powers  ol*llic  gene- 
ral government,  as  would  ultimately  consolidate  un- 
der one  head  all  those  now  possessed  and  exercised 
by  the  several  states. 

: [Argument  against  the  issue  of  general  government  slock 
for  stale  debts] 

The  proposition  to  issue  a government  stock  of  se- 
veral hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  exchanged 
| for  state  bonds,  has  as  yet  but  few  public  advocates. 
I It  is,  however,  sufficiently  countenanced  to  justify 
I serious  consideration.  It  is  not  designed  to  relieve 
the.  people  of  their  obligation  to  pay  annually  the  in- 
terest of  their  public  debts,  but  to  have  the  taxes 
for  that  purpose  levied  by  our  representatives  in 
; congress  instead  of  by  the  members  of  the  state  le- 
gislature. A nd  it  is  intended  to  have  the  necessary 
■ taxes  imposed  on  our  wearing  apparels,  on  our  su- 
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gar,  coffee  and  salt,  instead  of  our  lands  and  personal 
property. 

There-  is  no  power  in  congress  t,o<  levy  taxes,  du- 
ties, imposts  or  excises  which  shall  not  be  uniform 
throughout  the  Union.  There  is  now  no  surplus  in 
the  national  treasury.  It  is  then  obvious,  if  the  states’ 
debts  are  to  be  assumed,  that  it  will  become  neces- 
sary for  congress  to  levy  heavy  taxes,  not  only  on 
the  people  of  the  indebted  states,  but  upon  those  of 
the  whole  Union.  How  the  states  involved  would 
be  relieved  by  this  process,  is  not  perceivable.  The 
tax  gatherers,  it  is  true,  would  be  placed  out  of 
sight,  but  their  exactions  would  not  be,  on  that  ac- 
count, the  less  exorbitant.  And  our  constituents, 
without  experiencing  any  alleviation  of  their  own 
burthens,  would  have  only  such  consolation  as  might 
be  derived  from  the  conviction  that  they  had  assisted 
to  extort  from  their  fellow-ciiizens  in  other  states 
large  amounts  of  their  means,  not  needed  for  the 
purposes  of  their  governments,  and  therefore  desti- 
ned to  be  wasted  in  extravagant  projects  of  improve- 
ment, or  objects  even  less  advantageous.  Besides, 
no  article  of  the  federal  constitution,  even  by  the 
most  forced  construction,  can  be  called  in  aid  of  this 
bold  undertaking.  In  all  the  precedents  relied  upon 
to  justify  such  a measure,  it  will  be  found  that  con- 
gress required  that  the  debts  of  the  states  to  be  as- 
sumed should  have  been  contracted  in  the  discharge 
of  such  duties  as  the  general  government  is  autho- 
rised to  perforin  for  the  whole  Union.  Such  was 
the  basis  and  character  of  the  act  of  1790. 

If  congress  will  assume  the  payment  of  slate  debts, 
without  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
contracted, there  will  then  be  no  limits  to  the  power 
of  the  general  government  worth  preserving,  except 
those  to  be  found  in  the  state  constitutions.  In  such 
an  event,  we  would  be  already  under  a consolidated 
government,  and  the  present  generation  would,  in  all 
probability,  witness  a division  of  the  Union  into  as 
many  separate  republics  as  there  arelcontrarient  and 
antagonist  interests,  now  moving  in  perfect  harmony 
around  a common  centre.  If  you  concur  with  me 
that  consequences  like  these  may  possibly  grow  out 
of  the  proposed  measure,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  ; 
that  your  deliberations  will  result  in  its  prompt  re- 
jection. 

[Chesapeake  and  Chin  Canal.'] 

The  annual  communication  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company  has  been  received,  and  will  be 
laid  before  you.  It  makes  an  exhibit  of  its  affairs 
by  no  means  encouraging.  The  debt  of  this  compa- 
ny to  the  state  tor  interest,  was  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, $1,104,368.  Their  debts  to  other  parties  on  the 
same  day,  amount  to  $886,677.  They  require  to  | 
complete  the  Canal  to  Cumberland,  $1,545,000.  This 
bankrupt  condition  of  the  Canal  company,  and  the 
deep  embarrassment  of  the  state,  may  be,  in  a con- 
siderable  degree,  traced  to  the  rejection,  at  Decem- 
ber session  1839,  of  the  bill,  intended  and  calculated 
to  afford  the  means  to  the  company  to  proceed  with-  i 
out  interruption,  in  the  work  then  in  progress.  While 
we  are  prepared  to  point  to  the  calamitous  conse-  j 
quences  of  that  act,  the  motives  lor  it  are  not  so  pal- 
pable. Charity  would  teach  us  to  trace  it  to  most 
erroneous  opinions  of  public  policy. 

That  the  canal  ought  to  be  completed  to  Cumber- 
land is  generally  acceded.  The  work  was  originally 
undertaken,  mainly,  in  the  expectation,  that  the 
transportion  of  coal,  lying  beyond  and  in  the  vicini- 
ty  of  Cumberland,  would  remunerate  the  stockiiol-  I 
ders,  and  greatly  benefit  the  state,  by  developing  its 
mineral  resources.  Under  these  impressions,  one- 
half  of  our  whole  internal  improvemeni  debt  was 
contracted,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking,  and  that 
amount  is  now  an  unprofitable  investment,  and  will 
continue  so,  until  the  canal  constitutes  a line  of  com- 
munication between  the  coal  fields,  the  iron  ore 
banks,  and  lumber  regions  of  Allegany  and  tide  wa- 
ter in  the  Potomac.  The  sum  now  required  to  com- 
plete this  line,  is  estimated  by  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  company,  as  above  stated,  at  $1. 545,000.  I h is 
estimate  is  believed  to  be  correct.  How  this  money 
can  be  procured  is  a question  entitled  to  your  most 
Serious  consideration.  Upon  its  solution  depends,  in 
a great  degree,  the  efficacy  of  all  other  measures 
devised  to  maintain  the  public  credit.  Taxation  will 
be  submitted  to,  more  cheerfully,  if  a day,  not  too 
distant,  can  be  distinguished,  when  the  income  on 
the  canal  will  diminish,  if  it  did  not  remove  alto- 
gether, the  public  burthens.  But,  if  that  work  is  to 
continue  as  it  is  now,  entirely  unproductive,  there  is 
cause  to  apprehend  that  public  patience  and  endur- 
ance may  be  exhausted.  In  addition  to  the  amount 
required  to  finish  the  canal,  a further  sum  is  necessa- 
ry to  liquidate  the  claims  of  its  meritorious  credi- 
tors. They  have  faithfully  given  their  labor  to  the 
construction  of  that  part  of  the  canal  now  to  be  com- 
pleted. In  so  doing,  they  have  given  value  to  the 
amount  of  their  claims,  to  the  property  on  which  the 
state  holds  a mortgage;  wJrile,  by  reason  of  this  lien, 


they  are  denied  an  opportunity  to  enforce  a compli- 
ance with  contracts,  entered  into  with  officers  of  the 
company  acting  under  authority  derived  from  the 
state  itself,  it  will  not  be  anticipated,  that  as  a 
means  of  saving  the  stockholders  of  the  company 
from»pecuniary  sacrifices,  these  claims  are  to  be  pre- 
termitted  in  the  seizure  of  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of 
the  parties  to  whom  they  are  justly  due. 

[Irredeemable  issues  discountenanced.  Internal  improve- 
ment companies  have  ruined  thousands  thereby.  Policy 

of  issue  of  preferred  stock  suggested. 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  decide,  as  to  the  impolicy 
of  measures  proposed  to  complete  the  canal,  than  to 
devise  suitable  and  efficient  means  to  consummate  so 
desirable  an  object.  All  will  admit  that  no  measure 
would  be  salutary,  analogous  to  those,  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  which  we  have  so  recently  experienced. 
The  grievous  consequences  to  the  whole  state,  and 
the  cruel  wrongs  inflicted,  by  that  derangement  of 
our  currency,  from  the  effects  of  which  we  are  now 
only  recovering,  should  warn  us  against  adopting 
any  measure,  that  may  again  flood  the  state  with  a 
paper  riot  redeemable  in  gold  and  silver.  Unless  the 
past  be  forgotten,  it  would  seem,  that  no  measure, 
clothing  with  power  the  directors  of  the  Canal  com- 
pany, to  circulate  anything  but  money,  would  be  for 
a moment  entertained.  To  authorise  their  medium 
of  payment,  to  be  either,  in  scrip  of  small  denomi- 
tions,  or  in  bonds  of  the  company  fluctuating  in  va- 
lue, would  cause  the  whole  community,  where  their 
work  is  to  be  prosecuted,  and  the  state  at  large,  in  a 
great  degree,  again  to  become  a theatre  for  the  most 
ruinous  and  demoralizing  speculations. 

The  legislature  at  its  last  session,  in  compelling 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  respon- 
ded to  the  well  ascertained  public  wish  in  favor  of 
a sound  currency,  redeemable  on  demand  in  gold 
arid  silver.  That  action  was  forced  upon  the  state 
by  dearly  bought  experience.  The  directors  of  the 
various  companies  engaged  in  internal  improvements, 
in  the  exercise  of  an  acknowledged  power,  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  ascertained  will  of  the  legislature, 
had.  in  unison  with  the  banks,  put  in  circulation  a 
quantity  of  irredeemable  paper,  far  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  public.  When  that  reflux  of  the  tide  to  which 
all  paper  currency  is  exposed,  swept  over  us,  hun- 
dreds and  thousands,  incapable  of  resistance,  were 
borne  upon  it  to  irretrievable  ruin.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  very  recent  calamity,  there  are  tnose  now, 
such  is  their  zeal  in  behalf  of  those  interests,  sup- 
posed to  be  identified  with  the  canal,  who  are  ready 
and  willing  to  adopt  a policy  like  that  we  are  consi- 
dering. They  are  prepared  to  clothe  the  canal  di- 
rectors, with  express  authority  to  issue,  and  circu- 
late, bonds,  scrip,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  hav- 
ing no  other  basis  to  rest  upon  but  that  to  be  found 
in  the  remote  contingency  of  a large  and  liberal  in- 
come from  the  canal,  when  finished,  three  years 
hence.  Such  a circulation  must,  even  if  it  accom- 
plished the  purposes  of  the  stockholders,  disturb 
again  tile  interests  of  society,  and  ultimate,  as  the 
like  currency  formerly  did,  in  the  beggary  and  bank- 
ruptcy of  whoever  may  trust  in  its  delusive  promises. 
To  the  senate  and  the  house,  the  public  look  for  a 
guaranty  against  any  such  disastrous  proceedings. 
To  them  belongs  the  responsibility  to  decide,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  which  the  officers  of  this 
corporation  shall  exert.  Should  the  law  even  per- 
mit the  circulation  of  irredeemable  paper,  the  com- 
pany may  be  justified  in  exercising  any  authority  it 
may  possess.  Nothing  but  an  express  prohibition, 
to  its  issue  in  any  law  that  may  be  designed  for  re- 
lief, will  afford  effectual  protection  to  all  interests 
involved. 

The  policy  of  amending  the  canal  charter,  so  as 
to  authorize  an  issue  of  a preferred  stock,  to  an  a- 
mount  sufficient  to  complete  the  canal  and  pay  its 
debts,  may  be  entitled  to  some  consideration.  When 
the  canal  is  completed  to  Cumberland,  we  may  safe- 
ly anticipate  a trade  sufficient  to  keep  the  work  in 
repair,  and  yield  an  amount  of  tolls,  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  to  be  divid- 
ed amongs  the  stockholders.  Assuming  that  this 
anticipation  may  be  realized,  we  should  have  in  the 
toils  of  the  company,  a fund,  abundantly  adequate, 
to  ensure  a prompt  payment  of  a dividend  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  on  at  least,  three  millions  of  dollars; 
a sum  more  than  may  be  required  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  we  so  much  desire  to  attain.  The  state 
could,  out  of  its  annual  income,  set  apart  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners,  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  on  such  stock  until  the  Canal  could  be  fin- 
ished. 

With  the  certainty  of  such  an  interest,  on  prefer- 
red stock  under  charter  stipulations,  which  could 
not  be  disturbed,  either  by  the  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, or  by  the  state,  it  does  not  seem  very  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  capitalists  may  be  found,  will- 
ing to  pay  money  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  finish 
the  canal.  The  creditors  of  the  company  would 


certainly  find  such  certificates  of  stock  more  availa- 
ble than  the  evidence  of  debt  they  now  hold.  An 
issue  of  state  bonds  is  considered  by  ail  out  of  the 
question. 

[The  judiciary  system.] 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  judiciary  system  of  Maryland.*  The 

* [There  are  throughout  history,  so  many  evidences  of 
file  propensity  of  chief  executive  officers  to  invade  the 
independence  and  reduce  the  respectability  and  talents 
of  so  troublesome  a co-ordinate  as  that  of  an  indepen- 
dent judiciary,  that  vve  have  been  schooled  to  look  at 
any  suggestions' from  that  direction  to  invade  existing 
regulations,  with  serious  scrutiny.  The  assault  made  by 
Gov.  Thomas  in  his  message  upon  tiie  judiciary  of  Ma- 
ryland, is  calculated  we  fear,  to  mislead,  rather  than  tru- 
ly inform  on  some  of  the  points  he  alludes  to.  Of  the 
purity  and  independence  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  this 
state,  we  have  some  reason  as  Marylanders  to  be  proud, 
and  though  in  the  difficulties  of  the  limes  we  think  lhai, 
they  as  vveil  as  all  public  officers  ought  to  contribute 
from  their  income  to  the  support  of  government,  in  pro- 
portion with  others,  yet  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
any  of  their  independence — last  of  all,  that  they  should 
be  made  dependent  upon  the  vacillation  of  parties,  or  of 
popular  executive  or  legislative  impulses,  we  most  so- 
lemnly deprecate.  The  people  of  the  stale,  we  are  con- 
fident, are  better  satisfied  with  ihe  present  position  of 
the  judiciary  of  the  state,  than  with  any  expedient  that 
has  been  as,  yet,  or  can  easily  be  suggested  as  improve- 
ments of  the  system.  There  will  be  objections  to  any 
system.  To  support  and  administer  the  laws,  must  be 
more  or  less  expensive,  if  laws  are  to  be  enforced.  That 
judges  might  be  obtained  for  half  or  quarter  of  the 
amount  paid  as  salaries  to  those  who  for  forty  odd  years 
have  administered  the  laws  of  Maryland,  we  admit;  bur, 
what  kind  of  judges  would  we  have?  Can  we  expect  men 
of  the  first  raients  and  legal  acquirements  to  devote  their 
I lives  to  public  duties,  without  a reasonable  living?  The 
j chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  'his  state,  as  an  in- 
stance, has  a salary  of  $2, 200.  This  officer  has  been  oblig- 
\ cd  to  be  by  necessity,  more  than  half  his  time,  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  from,  home  on  expenses,  performing  the  du- 
i ties  of  his  office, — besides,  attending  indefatigably  to 
j those  duties  when  at  home.  Each  of  the  chief  justices 
have  been  nearly,  and  some  of  them  quite  as  much  de- 
voted to  their  duties.  That  an  officer  of  very  superior 
talent  can  be  expected  to  leave  the  bar,  forbear  the  emo- 
luments of  practice,  and  devote  his  life  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, for  less  than  this, fis  hardly  to  be  expected.  Beit 
remembered  too,  that  the  judiciary  officers  of  Maryland 
derive  no  other  emoluments  for  services  than  their  sala- 
ries. In  other  states  referred  to  by  Gov.  Thomas,  this 
I is  not  the  case,  judiciary  officers  have  perquisites  which 
I make  their  income  larger  than  that  of  the  Maryland 
ijudges.  That  an  executive  officer  who  is  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  very  nearly  double  the  salary  above  mentioned, 
a salary  larger  than  that  of  any  other  governor  of  this 
Union,  with  the  exception  of  N.  York  and  Louisiana,  and 
double  as  much  as  that  of  the  governors  of  more  than  half 
the  stales  of  the  Union,  a salary  for  performing  duties 
by  no  means  as  absorbing  as  i hose  of  judges,  should  aim 
at  retrenchment  by  so  formidable  a demonstration  a- 
g dust  the  one  department,  without  noticing  what  could, 

] with  at  least  equal  plausibility,  be  stated  of  tiie  other,  is 
i worthy  of  special  notice.  Again,  if  judges  are  to  be  fre- 
quently re-appointed,  the  governor’s  power  is  apt  to  be 
accumulated  thereby,  his  patronage  enhanced,  his  pow- 
er feared.  The  governor  roundly  asserts,  that  in  the  for- 
ty years  since  our  present  judiciary  system  was  estab- 
lished, more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  have 
I been  wasted  on  tilt  judges’  salaries.  We  have,  he  says, 
21  judges  and  a cuancellor,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
$36,500 — thut  is,  a fraction  over  an  average  of  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  a year  to  each.  Make  tiie  deduction 
which  the  governor  suggests,  and  the  judges  would  have 
slim  s .larics.  But  it  this  argument  of  the  governor  be 
true  of  the  judiciary,  suppose  we  apply  his  rule  to  the 
executive,  and  see  how  much  we  have  “wasted,’’  and 
how  much  might  be  saved,  that  his  excellency  lias  re- 
membered to  forget  in  bis  recommendations.  Within 
the  last  forty  years  more  than  ©1211,000  have  been  paid 
in  salaries  to  the  governors  of  Maryland,  besides  pro- 
viding them  with  a splendid  residence,  amply  furnished. 
Until  the  late  reform  in  (lie  constition  tile  salary  was 
©3,333  33  per  annum.  This  was  not  considered  ade- 
quate however,  when  the  recent  “reform,’’  in  which 
Gov.  Thomas  was  so  distinguished  an  actor,  was  intro- 
duced. Tiie  duties  of  the  governor  were,  as  vve  think, 
decidedly  diminished  by  the  charge.  All  canvass,  and 
advisement,  for  instance,  which  had  heretofore  occupied 
most  ot  each  governor’s  time  and  talents,  was  by  the 
reform,  removed  from  the  council  chamber  ro  the  senate 
chamber.  The  executive  became  “a  unit’’ — and  litis  in- 
creased power,  (not  increased  services)  was  the  pretext 
for  increasing  his  salary  to  ©4,g00  per  annum.  Sup- 
pose we  assume  what  will  scarcely  be  denied  by  a single 
individual  in  the  state,  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  performs  more  duties,  as  highly 
responsible  duties, — is  required  to  be  a man  of  as  much 
integrity  and  talents,  and  is  as  dese:  ving  of  as  generous  a 
compensation  as  the  governor  himself — arid  that  if  he  can 
lie  called  upon  to  devote  his  services  to  the  public  for 
82.200,  the  sum  he  receives,  tiie  governor’s  services 
might  be  performed  for  tiie  same,  especially,  as  lie  has  a 
residence  in  the  bargain.  If  so,  according  to  the  gov- 
ernor’s argument,  in  forty  years  exactly,  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars  will  be  “wasted”  if  this  reform  in  tile  go- 
vernor's salary  be  omitted.  But  the  governor  thinks  the 
judges  too  well  paid  by  one-third.]— ed.  nat.  reg- 
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state  is  divided  into  sis  judicial  districts,  but  upon  a 
basis  of  tlie  grossest  inequality.  Fur  instance,  in  tbe 
sixth  district  there  is  a population  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  lifly-one  thousand,  whilst  in  the  first, 
there  is  but  a population  of  forty-eight  thousand  se- 
ven hundred  and  eighty-six.  When  it  is  remember- 
ed that  all  the  people  contribute  alike  in  proportion 
to  their  properly,  to  the  wants  of  government,  there 
ought  be  no  such  gross  inequality  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fund  intended  to  secure  a prompt  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  laws. 

We  have  in  commission  twenty-one  common  law 
judges  and  a chancellor,  at  an  expense  for  their  sal- 
aries of  <136,500  per  annum.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  many  of  these  officers  are  supernumera- 
ries. We  are  now  surrounded  by  states,  in  no  one 
of  which  is  to  be.  found  such  an  extravagant  and  ill 1 
organized  judiciary  system  as  ours,  and  in  all  of 
which  the  laws  are  still  faithfully  executed  without! 
complaint  from  the  public  as  to  their  delay,  and  ab- : 
sence  of  all  protest  by  the.  judges  in  commission, 
against  the  imposition  of  duties  too  onerous  to  be 
easily  performed.  Indeed,  there  is  not  a slate  in  the 
whole  Union,  notwithstanding  the  population  of  se- 
veral of  them  is  quadruple  that  of  ours,  where  the 
number  of  law  judges,  and  the  amount  of  their  sal- 
aries, are  less  than  those  of  Maryland.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  having,  three  of 
them,  a population  four  times  greater,  and  one  of 
them  a population  more  than  three  times  greater 
than  ours,  pay  respectively  a less  sum  in  the  annual 
salaries  of  their  judges  than  that  with  which  our 
treasury  is  charged.  The  same  states  have  each  a 
superficies  over  which  their  laws  are  extended,  more 
than  four  limes  as  great  as  that  of  Maryland,  and 
nevertheless  have  in  commission  a less  number  of 
judges.  In  the  payment  of  unnecessary  salaries  to 
judges,  since  our  system  was  framed,  more  than  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  have  been  wasted.  With 
these  illustrations  before  us,  of  the  effects  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a re-organization  of  the  system  so  as  to 
diminish  sensibly  its  cost,  we  ought  not  to  pause  in 
the  discharge  of  a high  public  duty,  from  any  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  effect  of  such  a proceeding  on  the 
interests  and  well  being  of  society. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  system,  another  will 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  no  effectual  means  are  pro-, 
vided  in  the  constitution,  to  get  rid  of  judges  once 
commissioned,  as  promptly  as  the  public  interests 
may  sometimes  demand.  The  tenure  during  good 
behaviour  is  found  in  practice  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
term  for  life.  A judiciary  independent  of  all  the 
evil  passions  that  may  influence,  at  intervals,  the 1 
mass  of  the  community,  is  certainly  desirable.  But 
it  does  not  appear,  that  a tenure  for  life  will  in  itself, 
exempt  the  occupant  of  a seat  on  the  bench  from  the 
possibility  of  feeling  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  a 
sympathy  in  the  passions,  that  sometimes  sway  to 
and  fro  our  popular  assemblies.  Observation  com- 
pels us  all  to  contest  such  a conclusion.  A tenure 
for  life  is,  and  ought  to  be,  a popular  doctrine  in 
Great  Britain.  Such  a tenure  there,  may  afford  a 
safeguard  to  the  people  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown.  The  commissions  of  the  judges  being  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  a periodical  re-appointmeut  would 
give  to  the  sovereign  a most  dangerous  power  in  the 
opportunity  to  dismiss  all  who  were  not  willing  to 
prostitute  their  offices  to  subserve  his  purposes,  how- 
ever,  tyrannical  arid  unwarrantable.  Here,  we  have 
no  permanent  or  hereditary  executive  to  dread.  All 
our  public  functionaries,  but  the  judges  return  at 
stated  periods,  to  their  separate  stations  in  private 
life,  to  give  place  to  successors  qualified  to  rule,  by 
having  been  taught  to  obey. 

It  is  believed  that  there  can  be  found  neither  in 
our  experience,  where  the  life  tenure  of  judges  pre- 
vails, nor  in  the  experience  of  several  of  the  states 
of  the  union,  where  all  such  distrusts  of  popular  in- 
telligence and  integrity  have  disappeared,  any  good 
reason  for  adherence  to  a doctrine  becoming  daily 
more  and  more  obsolete.  There  was  a time  when 
improvements  in  government  were  hard  to  make. 

Those  who  u'ere  interested  in  existing  abuses, 
could  arrest  innovations  and  changes  by  magnifying 
and  misrepresenting  the  effects  of  a proposed  reform. 
But  it  is  time  that  such  artifices  should  lose  all  influ- 
ence on  our  deliberations.  In  the  hope  that  full  jus- 
tice will  be  done  to  all  the  deep  interest  involved,  the 
whole  subject  without  further  remark  is  submitted  to 
the  senate  and  house,  who  are  empowered  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state, 
as  may.be  required. 


[Conclusion.] 

Several  communications  from  the  internal  improve 
ment  companions  and  other  sources,  have  been  receiv- 
ed and  wilt  be  la;d  before  you. 

In  conformity  e ilh  the  request  of  the  legislature, 

copies  were  forwarded  of  the  following  resolutions  of 


the  last  session:  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  increase 
of  the  navy  of  the.  United  states;  resolutions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Santa  Fe  traders;  and  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions in  relation  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Agreeable  to  direction  of  resolution  No.  31,  of  the 
last  session,  orders  were  given  for  the  manufacture  of 
a sword  to  be  presented  tocapt.  John  A.  Webster,  as 
provided  for  in  resolution  No.  3,  of  December  session, 
1835.  Although  no  time  was  lost  in  giving  the  neces- 
sary order,  the  sword  has  not  as  yet  been  prepared. 
§o  soon  as  it  is  received,  it  will  be  presented. 

The  repairs  authorized  to  be  made  to  tobacco  ware- 
houses No.  1 aad  3,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  by  re- 
solution No.  28,  of  last  session,  have  been  made. — 
Those  made  to  warehouses  No.  1,  amount  to  $1,356,- 
791,  and  those  to  warehouse  No.  3,  to  $478,21). 

By  the  act  of  1827,  chap.  140,  the  sum  of  $3,500  is 
annually  appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  indigent 
deaf  and  dumb  of  this  state;  and  by  the  act  of  1837. 
chap.  173,  the  sum  of  $1,0UU  is  annually  appropriated 
for  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind.  The  act  of 
1839  chap.  28,  provides  that  in  case  there  shall  be  re- 
commended to  the  governor  by  the  trustees  of  the 
poor  of  the  diffirent  counties,  more  indigent  blind 
children  than  can  be  educated  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1837,  chap.  173,  any  surplus  which  may  an- 
nually remain  in  the  treasuary  of  the  sum  of  $3,500 
appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
shall  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  indigent  blind. 
In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  these  acts,  the  sum 
of  $2,068;94  was  expended  during  the  last  year  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  sum  of 
$1,610  for  the  education  of  the  blind;  leaving  in  the 
treasury,  of  the  joint  fund,  unapplied,  the  sum  of 
$821,06. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1840  a murder  was  commit- 
ed  in  Frederick  county,  by  Frederick  Fritz;  ali  is  Ja- 
cob Brucker,  who  was,  at  the  following  April  term  of 
Carroll  county  court,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  My  immediate  predecessor  signed  the 
warrant  for  his  execution,  butafterwardsgranted  a re- 
spite at  the  request  of  a number  of  respectable  per- 
sons who  suggested  doubts  of  his  sanity.  This  was 
done  to  give  an  opportunity  of  collecting  information 
respecting  his  previous  history,  which,  it  seemed,  had 
not  been  made  a subjectof  inquiry  at  his  trial.  Many 
depositions  and  communications  were  received  by  my 
predecessor,  stating  particulars  which  in  his  judgment 
if  truly  set  forth,  were  sufficient  to  shew  that  Fritz 
had  been  subject  to  fits  of  insanity  for  many  years, 
and  that  he  was  completely  deranged  when  last  seen 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  a few  days  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime.  Statements  were  also  received 
of  the  opinion  of  respectable  and  intelligent  citizens 
of  Westminster;  who  had  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  the  prisoner.  Their  opinion  was, 
that  he  was  in  full  possesion  of  his  reason,  and  sub- 
ject to  no  disorder  of  mind  except  such  as  was  occa- 
sionally produced  by  a violent  and  ungovernable  tem- 
per. 

The  conflicting  character  of  these  statements  as  to 
the  sanity  of  thejprisoner,  determined  my  predecessor, 
(after  consulting  with  Judge  Brewer,  who  sat  upon 
his  trial,  and  who  thought  afurther  investigation  ought 
to  be  made  as  to  the  condition  of  his  mind,)  to  suggest 
to  the  legislature  the  propriety  of  authorizing  the 
court  of  Carroll  county  to  examine  witnesses  at  its 
next  term  on  the  subject.  In  conformity  with  this 
suggestion,  a bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and 
passed  by  that  body,  but  was  not  acted  on  in  the  house 
of  delegates,  because,  it  is  presumend  of  the  shortness 
of  the  time  which  remained  of  the  session  after  it  was 
received  in  the  house.  In  consideration  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  deemed  proper  to  withhold  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  prisoner  so  as  to  en- 
able the  legislature  to  act  dcfinately  upon  the  sugges- 
tion of  my  predecessor,  which  is  now  respectfully 
renewed. 

Believing  that  the  affairs  of  Maryland,  at  this  time, 
should  first  command  your  consideration,  allusion  has 
been  purposely  avoided  to  many  matters  of  great  na- 
tional importance.  In  the  hope  that  this  course  will 
be  equally  agreeable  to  the  senate  and  house,  I beg 
leave  to  express  the  belief,  that  by  wholesome  legis- 
lation and  judicious  reforms,  the  evils  under  which 
the  state  now  labors,  will  at  no  very  distantday,  be  re- 
moved. In  the  character  of  our  state,  of  which  every 
Marylander  has  just  cause  to  be  proud,  in  its  agri- 
cultural, mineral  and  commercial  resources,  the  un- 
tiring energy  and  proverbial  patriotism  of  its  people, 
we  should  all  find  the  hope  and  consolation,  that  great 
as  are  its  present  embarrassments,  they  can,  and  will 
be.  ere  long,  surmounted.  Invoking  then,  at  this 
crisis,  the  exercise  of  your  highest  intelligence  in 
behalf  of  our  slate,  its  affairs  are  submitted  ;..r  your 
legislative  disposition.  FRANCIS  'iilOr.iAld. 

Jlnnapolis,  December  27,  1842. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 

WITED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  5.  Mr.  Talhnatlgc  presented  two  remon- 
strances from  New  York,  against  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law. 

[Mr.  Benton  on  yesterday  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,)  to  a state- 
ment delivered  in  secret  session  in  his  speech  upon 
the  treaty.  It  appears  that  while  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  before  the  senate,  there  was  communica- 
ted to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  from  the 
state  department,  a letter  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks',  giv- 
ing information  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  for- 
eign office  a'  Paris  a map  which  had  been  sent  to  tho 
count  de  Vergennes,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  on  which  the 
Doctor  had  “marked  (to  use  his  own  words)  the 
limits  of  the  United  Slates  as  settled  in  the  prelimi- 
naries between  the  British  and  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries.” This  curious  old  map.  was  copied  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  and  the  tine  drawn  by  Dr.  Franklin  was  ex- 
actly the  one  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  except 
that  it  concedes  more  that  Great  Britain  claimed. — 
Mr.  Benton  produced,  during  the  debates  in  secret 
session,  another  old  map  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s;  and  Mr. 
Rives  alluded  to  him  in  the  following  sentence  of  his 
published  speech: 

“A  map  has  been  vauntingly  paraded  here,  from 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  collection,  in  the  zeal  of  opposition, 
(without  taking  lime  to  sec  what  it  was,)  to  confront 
and  invalidate  the  map  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the 
foreign  office  at  Paris;  but  the  moment  ii  is  examined 
it  is  found  to  sustain,  by  the  most  precise  and  remark- 
aide  correspondenc  ■ in  every  feature,  the  map  (com- 
municated by  Mr.  Sparks.  The  senator  who  produc- 
ed it, .could  sec  nothing  in  the  microscopic  dotted 
line  running  off  in  a northeasterly  direction;  but  (he 
moment  ether  eyes  were  applied  to  it.  there  was 
found  in  bold  relief,  a strong  red  line,  indicating  the 
limits  of  tbe  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  coinciding,  minutely  and  exactly,  with 
the  boundary  traced  on  the  map  of  Mr.  Sparks.” 

Mr.  Benton  denied  having  introduced  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s map  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  the  map 
found  by  Mr.  Sparks.  Mr.  Rices  declared  that  lie  so 
understood  Mr.  Benton  when  the  map  was  presented; 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  said  his  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter was  the  same — that  it  was  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  rebutting  the  inference  from  the  map 
communicated  to  tbe  count  de  Vergennes  by  Dr. 
Franklin.] 

The  question  of  fact  raised  by  Mr.  Benton  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Rives  as  to  the  maps  pro- 
duced in  secret  session,  pending  the  consideration  of 
the  treaty,  was  renewed  and  became  the  subject  of 
debate  between  Messrs.  Walker , Benton,  Rives  and 
Tappan.  Mr.  Walker  having  yesterday  been  alluded 
to,  and,  not  having  been  present  then,  now  brought 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  senate.  The  de- 
bate was  continued  for  an  hourand  more.  Mr.  Wal- 
ker rose  to  vindicate  Dr.  Franklin — to  re-argue-the 
question  of  the  treaty  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  north  eastern  boundary — and  to  place  himself 
right  on  the  matter.  When  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Tappan  of  Ohio  rose  and  stated  very  briefly 
that  his  recollection  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  was  in 
harmony  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Rives  said  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Tappan  was 
singular.  He  was  the  only  senator  who  had  confirm- 
ed the  recollection  of  the  senator  from  Missouri,  and 
he  would  appeal  to  other  senators  to  sustain  him — 
yes  to  the  whole  body  who  recollected  the  occur- 
rences. 

Mr.  Benton  reiterated  the  untruth  of  the  assertions 
of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  and  having  been  called 
to  order,  the  president  put  a period  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

A resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Rives  calling  for  the 
publication  of  all  the  correspondence  (which  lias 
not  yet  been  published)  in  relation  to  the  destruction 
of  the  steamer  Caroline,  was  taken  up  and  read. — 
Mr.  Rives  said  that  extracts  had  appeared  from  the 
correspondence,  but  not  the  whole  correspondence. 
There  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  appear,  and 
as  a matter  of  justice  the  administration  he  asked  for 
its  publication.  The  resolution  was  then  adopted. 

The  bill  making  provision  for  the  occupation  arid 
settlcment  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  coming  up  in 
order  upon  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Cullwun  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote  at 
present.  He  wished  to  inquire  more  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  pending  negotiations,  and  wished  for 
time  also  to  read  the  correspondence  which  had  an- 
poured  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Linfi  consented  that  the  bill  should  fie  post- 
poned until  Monday,  and  the  senate  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  Bayard  moved  an  executive  session,  after  which  , 
tire  senate  adjourned. 

January  6-  Mr.  Bayard,  on  leave  given,  introdu-  j 
ced  a bill  to  regulate  the  enlistments  in  the  army,  | 
navy,  and  marine  corps. 

The  following  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Hun- 
tington, was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  post  office 
and  post  roads  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  so  modifying  the  existing  laws  as  that 
each  assistant  postmaster  general  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent ! 
of  the  senate. 

Alqo,  whether  it  be  expedient  to  repeal  or  modify 
the  law  which  prohibits  contractors  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  mail  from  carrying  without  the  consent 
of  the  postmaster  general  newspapers  other  than 
those  carried  in  the  mail. 

Mr.  Huntington  addressed  the  senate  at  some 
length,  explaining  the  object  of  the  resolution. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  certain  persons  residing  within  the  re- 
puted limits  of  the  states  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana 
and  beyond  the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Texas. 

This  bill  led  to  considerable  discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Fulton , Sevier,  Berrien,  Archer,  Crittenden, 
and  Woodbury  participated;  after  which  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

January  9.  Mr.  Huntington  presented  a memo- 
rial from  steamboat  captains  and  owners,  asking  for 
a repeal  of  the  proviso  of  the  act  of  1838  requiring 
steerin0*  ropes  to  be  entirely  of  iron.  I he  memori- 
alists make  mention  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
present  law— its  want  of  safety,  &c.  and  they  ask 
for  a change  of  the  law,  at  least  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  use  of  hemp  and  leather  ropes  near  the  wheel 


and  rudder. 

The  memorialists  state  also  that  many  cases  are 
pending  in  court  growing  out  of  violations  of  the  law 
which  it  was  impossible  to  execute.  These  cases 
have  been  postponed  until  the  end  of  the  session  in 
the  expectation  that  the  law  may  be  changed,  and 
the  suits  discontinued. 

Mr.  Crafts  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Vermont  upon  the  subject  of  the  bankrupt 
law  and  in  favor  of  repeal.  Also,  the  resolutions  of 
the  same  legislature  against  the  extended  system  of 
the  franking  privilege,  and  in  favor  of  the  reduction 
of  letter  postage.  Also,  the  resolutions  of  the  same 
legislature,  asking  for  the  continuance  of  the  pen- 
sion act  of  18U8,  grantiug  a pension  to  widows  mar- 
ried before  1794.  Also,  resolutions  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  and  territories, 
and  against  the  annexation  of  1 exas. 

The  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  chair  to  be  read. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  motion  to  receive  the  re- 
solution in’  relation  to  slavery  belaid  upon  the  table. 

And  the  motion  to  lay  the  motion  to  receive  upon 
the  table,  was  carried  affirmatively. 

Various  memorials  for  and  against  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law  were  presented  and  referred  to  the 

judiciary  committee.  . . 

The  bill  to  grant  §7,900  the  balance  in  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  indemnity  provided  by  the  British  govern- 
ment f r the  slaves  lost  from  the  Encomium  and 
Comet,  to  their  owners,  w'as  passed. 

The  bill  for  the  settlement  and  possession  ot  the 
Oregon  territory  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  a few  remarks  in  opposi- 
tion to  it. 

Mr.  Linn  rejoined  in  favor. 

Mr  Choate  thought  as  did  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  its 
provisions  conflicted  with  the  conventions  of  1817  and 
13-27  Mr.  McRoberls  and  Mr.  Henderson  supported 
the  bill.  Mr.  Bayard  offered  an  amendment,  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

January  10.  Mr.  Berrien  from  the  committee  on 
the.  judiciary,  to  whom  was  referred  the  “bill  to  in- 
demnify Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  for  damage  sustained 
by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,"  submitted 
a report  with  amendments,  “placing  the  restoration 
of  the  tine  imposed  by  Judge  Hall  on  Gen.  Jackson, 
on  grounds  which  do  not  involve  any  censure  ol 
either  of  the  parties  in  that  transaction,  nor  in  any 
decree  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  patriotic  citizens 
of^New  Orleans,  but  snnply  to  protect  the  senate 
from  the  possible  inference  that  in  passing  this  bill 
it  has  acknowledged  the  legal  authority  of  a military 
officer  to  establish  martial  law  within  the  limits  ot 
this  free  republic.”  The  first  amendment  was  a sub- 
stitute for  the  original  bill  and  would  enact,  “that  in 
consideration  for  his  services,  the  desire  of  sundry 
citizens  and  legislatures  of  this  Union,  &c.  the  fine 
be  restored,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  pay  him  §1,000  with  interest  at  6 per  cent 
from  the  day  ot  its  payment.  The  second  amend- 
ment was  to  strike  out  the  title  and  insert  “a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson.” 


Mr.  VKalker,  one  of  1'ne  same  committee,  submit- 
ted a counter  report  of  some  length,  maintaining  that 
the  original  bill  censures  no  one;  that  the  present 
bill  and  report  does  arraign  Gen.  Jackson’s  conduct 
as  subversive  of  the  constitution,  that  the  original 
bill  leaves  all  these  subjects  untouched,  and  to  de- 
pend on  the  judgment  of  the  present  age  and  of  pos- 
terity. It  is  not  a bill  for  relief  but  for  indemnity, 
not  a payment  for  services  but  a restoration  of  mo- 
ney withheld,  and  in  no  other  view  can  it  receive 
his  support.  Mr.  W’s  report  was  lengthened  out  in- 
to an  eulogy  oil  Gen.  Jackson’s  course  and  the  ne-' 
fcessity  and  duty  of  his  proceedings. 

The  usual  numbers  of  copies  of  both  reports  were 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Linn  moved  that  10,000  extra  copies  of  the 
minority  report  be  printed  which  motion  lies  over 
till  to-morrow. 

The  consideration  of  the  Oregon  bill  was  then  re- 
sumed, and  many  senators  being  absent,  and  Messrs. 
Benton  and  Calhoun  wishing  to  express  some  views 
on  it  previous  to  taking  the  question,  it  was  postpon- 
ed till  to-morrow.  Mr.  Bayard  remarked  that  he 
should  oppose  it  unless  certain  clauses  which  he  be- 
lieved to  conflict  with  treaty  stipulations,  should  be 
struck  out. 

The  bill  for  ascertaining  and  disposing  at  §5  per 
acre,  of  the  lead  mineral  lands  in  Illinois,  Arkansas, 
Wiskonsan,  and  Iowa,  was  passed  to  an  engrossment, 
and  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  11.  The  president  presented  a message 
from  the  president  of  the  U.  States  in  compliance 
with  the  resolution  of  Dec.  27lh,  calling  for  various 
information  in  respect  to  the  passages  in  his  annual 
message  on  the  subjects  of  the  quintuple  treaty, 
slave  trade,  &c.  The  president  gives  the  senate  pret- 
ty much  to  understand  that  they  are  already  possess- 
ed of  all  the  information  that  he  has  to  communicate 
on  the  subject,  and  lie  b-lieves  some  of  the  enquiries 
have  been  without  precedent  in  the  relations  that 
have  heretofore  maintained  between  the  senate  and 
executive. 

The  resolution  offered  on  yesterday  by  Mr.  Linn 
for  printing  10,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  judiciary  committee  (Mr.  Walker ,) 
on  the  subject  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  fine  was  then  re- 
jected, by  nays  23,  to  yeas  17. 

After  passing  various  private  bills  and  postponing 
the  Oregon  bill,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  5.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, introduced  a bill  to  suspend  the  second  section 
of  the  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  several  states,  according  to  the  sixth  cen- 
sus, so  far  as  the  same  may  affect  the  elections  of 
any  persons  who  have  been  or  may  be  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  28lh  congress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barnard,  tile  bill  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  elections. 

Mr.  Halstead  introduced  a bill  to  regulate  the  tak- 
ing of  testimony  in  cases  of  contested  elections,  and 
for  other  purposes;  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Stratton  submitted  a resolution,  which  was 
adopted,  instructing  the  committee  on  naval  affairs 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reporting  a bill  to 
suppress  the  crime  of  duelling  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Pa.  a resolution  was 
adopted,  instructing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  for  a more 
extensive  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
both  in  English  and  German. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Bourne,  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  to  report  on  Thursday  a bill 
to  refund  the  fine,  with  costs,  imposed  on  General 
Jackson  in  1815,  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Gwinn,  of  Mississippi,  delivered  a few  remarks 
to  show  that  a recent  pamphlet,  written  by  a Ken- 
tuckian, and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  members  this 
morning  was  erroneous  in  many  particulars,  and  to 
remove  any  prejudices  w’hich  might  have  resulted 
from  this  publication. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  that  they  were  now  on  the  eve 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  difierences  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  General  Jackson’s  conduct  in  political  life, 
no  one  could  deny  that  this  victory  covered  our  coun- 
try with  imperishable  glory.  He  desired  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed  by  the  8tli  of  January,  so  as  to 
make  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans 
a day  to  be  sanctified  in  the  action  of  the  house  by 
the  restoration  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  General 
Jackson. 

Mr.  C.  then  mov  d to  amend  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Bcicne,  so  that  the  debate  may  be  terminated  to-mor- 
row "by  two  o’clock;  and  lie  moved  the  previous 
question. 


Mr.  Christopher  H.  Williams  addressed  the  speaker 
as  follows: 

“Mr.  speaker,  I only  desire  to  remark  that  more 
than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  never,  until  now,  found  an  op- 
portunity to  eulogise  the  hero  of  that  day,  I submit 
it  as  a point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  is  now  bar- 
red by  the  statute  of  limitations.'" 

Mr.  Adams  had  no  idea  of  having  the  gag  applied 
to  him.  He  -wanted  to  debate  this  subject  thorough- 
ly: it  was  important  to  the  country.  If  Gen.  Jack- 
son  was  poor,  he  would  be  willing  to  contribute  his 
portion  to  relieve  his  necessities;  but  he  could  not 
consent  to  bestow  a pension  upon  the  old  man,  in  his 
latter  day,  by  voting  for  this  bill.  If  the  bill  should 
be  passed,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  sanctioning  de- 
spotic power  exercised  by  General  Jackson  over  our 
own  citizen?.  There  was,  at  that  time,  no  necessity 
for  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  The  morning 
hour  having  expired,  Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  would 
conclude  his  observations  to-morrow. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law  was  then  ta- 
ken up. 

Mr.  Gordon  spoke  for  one  hour  in  a strain  of  vitu- 
peration of  Mr.  Webster  and  against  his  colleague, 
(Mr.  Browne).  Mr.  B.  rejoined  for  five  minutes  and 
said  that  his  colleague  had  entirely  perverted  his  re- 
marks. Mr.  G.  again  rejoined  and  having  concluded, 

Mr.  McKton  followed  in  a political  speech  and  hav- 
ing concluded,  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  6.  The  house  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bovine,  in- 
structing the  judiciary  committee  to  report  on  Thurs- 
day next,  the  bill,  indicated  by  him,  to  refund  gen. 
Jackson’s  fine. 

Mr.  Barnard  had  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Bowne  as  follows: 

“To  report  to  this  house,  with  all  convenient  des- 
patch, the  principal  and  material  facts  in  relation  to 
the  fine  imposed  on  gen.  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  by 
judge  Hall,  and  the  opinion  of  said  committee  upon 
the  material  questions  of  law  involved  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  such  fine,  and  the  acts  leading  thereto.” 

Mr.  Adams  now  arose  and  offered  an  amendment, 
and  followed  in  an  address  in  its  support.  [See 
page  312,]  until  the  hour  expired. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  then  occupied  the  floor,  [in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  A.]  until  thb  morning  hour  expired. 

The  house  then,  afler  considering  and  passing  va- 
rious private,  bills,  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  7.  Mr.  Arnold  made  an  ineffec- 
tual effort  to  have  the  bill  for  reducing  the  compen- 
sation of  members  of  congress,  taken  up  for  conside- 
ration. 

The  consideration  of  the  questions  on  the  bill  to 
refund  the  fine  of  gen.  Jackson  was  resumed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  addressed  the  house  in  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams), 
and  the  morning  hour  then  expired. 

The  bill  to  divide  the  state  of  Kentucky  into  two 
judicial  districts  was  read  a third  time  and  passed, 
and  after  passing  to  private  orders  of  the  day,  the 
house  adjourned'. 

Monday  Jan.  9.  Mr.  Bolts,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  to-morrow  present,  for  consideration,  the 
charges  which  he  proposed  to  prefer,  upon  which  he 
would  endeavor  to  found  an  impeachment  against  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  said  that  he  had  been  unanimously  instructed 
by  the  committee  to  report  the  following  resolutions, 
accompanied  by  a report,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  the  exchequer,  present- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  the  last  session, 
ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Atherton,  of^he  minority,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  be  instructed  to  report  a plan  for  the  collection, 
sale-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
moneys;  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  substitute  a provision 
of  law  to  take  the  public  money  from  executive  dis- 
cretion, and  prevent  it  from  being  used  for  private 
speculation  and  emoluments,  and  rendering  the  go- 
vernment free  from  the  influence  of  banking  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  asked  the  printing  of  ten  thousand 
extra  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  majority  and  mino- 
rity of  the  committee,  and  that  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  and  amendment  be  postponed  to  two 
weeks  from  to-day,  and  made  the  special  order  of  that 
day. 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  resolution  and  the  amendment,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  where  there  was  already  a bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Md.  asked  the  gentleman  from  New 
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York  (Mr.  Fillmore)  whether  the  committee  intend- 
to  bring  in  any  plan  during  this  session  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency?  He  understood  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  a negative  proposition,  and  that  they  will 
not  recommend  the  plan  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury to  congress. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  (hat  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
committee  would  lake  any  further  action  on  the  sub- 
ject, unless  especially  instructed  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Cushing  then  spoke  against  the  course  pursued 
by  the  committee,  contending  that  they  had  not  per- 
formed their  duty;  the  course  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  would  preclude  discussion, 
but  his  (Mr.  Cushing’s)  would  open  the  entire  sub- 
ject to  debate. 

Mr,  Arnold  remarked  that  they  had  had  the  report, 
and  bill  of  the  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  for 
twelve  months;  and  before  they  entered  into  a dis- 
cussion these  reports  presented  to-day  ought  to  be 
printed  that  members  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
reading  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Md.  was  in  favor  of  referring  the 
reports  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  where  there  is 
a bill  relative  to  the  subject.  In  that  event,  any  gen- 
tleman might  propose  his  own  plan.  He  would  not 
put  his  duty  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  but  he  would  trust  it  lo  the  house  itself; 
and  he  would,  with  great  cheerfulness,  vote  on  any 
specific  proposition  which  shall  be  presented.  If  none 
should  be  submitted,  he  would  himself  bring  one  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Bolts  would  have  preferred  that  the  committee 
had  recommended  a bank  of  the  United  States;  and 
he  was  in  favor  of  having  the  reports  printed  and  their 
consideration  postponfed  until  some  luture  day. 

Mr.  Fillmore  replied  to  Mr  Cushing  in  defence  of 
the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means. 

Mr.  Wise,  in  defence  of  the  exchequer,  asked  Mr. 
Fillmore  why,  if  the  committee  did  not  approve  of  the 
plan,  they  did  not  report  a better? 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  two  plans  had  heretofore 
been  presented,  but  they  had  been  vetoed  by  the  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Wise  remarked  that  the  gentleman  meant  the 
bank  bills.  Well,  he  would  go  to  the  people  with  the 
cry  that  the  whigs  wanted  a bank  or  nothing. 

Mr.  Granger  declared  here,  as  he  had  often  done 
elsewhere  before,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  member  of  congress  who  would  record  his  vote 
in  favor  of  this  plan.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  say 
at  this  time  that  the  exchequer  was  a monstrous  long 
shoot  of  a government  bank,  engrafted  on  the  main 
stalk  of  the  sub-treasury.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, Mr.  G.  said  that  this  little  lamb,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Wise,)  said  had  been 
committed  ro  the  wolf  (the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,)  had  been  so  bobbed  in  the  tail  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing, and  its  ears  pierced,  that  if  it  was  let  out  to  run 
in  the  executive  mansion,  the  president  himself  would 
not  be  able  to  recognise  the  pet.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  too,  had  endeavored  to  throw 
the  wool  in  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  house. 

Mr.  .7.  R.  Ingersoll  said  that,  m his  opinion,  the 
country  was  not  ready  to  pass  on  the  plan.  It  was 
premature,  and  not  suited  to  our  commercial  transac- 
tions. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall  said,  with,  reference  to  the  ex- 
chequer, that  he  would  take  the  law  of ’89  or  the  sud- 
treasury,  rather  than  a machine  of  this  description. 
In  a review  of  the  administration,  he  remembered 
that  he  had  heard  it  stated  out  of  doors  that  the  admin- 
istration was  a parenthesis;  and  any  body,  by  examin- 
ing the  grammar  books,  would  perceive  that  a paren- 
thesis was  something  that  could  be  left  out  without 
injuring  the  sentence.  Mr.  M.  went  generally  into 
the  history  of  political  parties;  attempting  to  show 
that  gentlemen  of  the  “strict  construction  school” 
put  more  reliance  in  a word  or  serp  of  Jefferson’s 
writing,  than  they  did  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Proffil  obtained  the  floor;  and  the  house  ad- 
journed, after  ordering  the  usual  number  of  the  re- 
ports to  be  printed. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  10.  Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  making 
appropriation  for  the  naval  service;  a bill  making 
appropriation  for  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with 
certain  Indian  tribes;  and  a bill  making  appropria- 
tion for  pensions;  each  for  the  half  calendar  year, 
beginning  on  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  and  ending  on 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1843,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1843,,  and  ending 
on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1844.  Referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Bolls,  in  pursuance  to  his  motion  on  yesterday 
arose  to  a privileged  question,  desiring  “lo  present 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house  the  charges  which 
he  proposed  to  prefer  and  upon  which  he  expected 
to  found  au  impeachment  against  the  acting  presi- 


dent of  the  U.  States.  After  some  discussion,  Mr. 
Bolls  from  his  seat,  read  the  specifications,  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  do  impeach  John  Tyler,  vice  president,  acting 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  of  the  following 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors: 

“1st.  1 charge  him  with  gross  usurpation  of  power 
and  violation  of  law  in  attempting  to  exercise  aeon- 
trolling  influence  over  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
treasury  department,  by  ordering  the  payment  of  ac- 
counts of  long  standing  that  had  been  by  them  re- 
jected for  want  of  legal  authority  to  pay.  and  threat- 
ening them  with  expulsion  from  office  unless  his  or- 
ders were  obeyed;  by  virtue  of  which  threat  thou- 
sands were  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  without 
the  authority  of  law. 

“2d.  I charge  him  with  a wicked  and  corrupt 
abuse  of  the  power  of  appointment  to  and  removal 
from  office:  First,  in  displacing  those  who  were  com- 
petent and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their  public 
duties,  only  because  they  were  supposed  to  entertain 
a political  preference  for  another;  and,  secondly,  in 
bestowing  them  on  creatures  of  his  own  will,  alike 
regardless  of  the  public  welfare  and  his  duty  to  the 
country. 

“3d.  I charge  him  with  the  high  crime  and  mis- 
demeanor of  aiding  to  excite  a disorganizing  and  re- 
volutionary spirit  in  the  country,  by  placing  on  the 
records  of  the  state  department  his  objections  to  a 
law  as  carrying  no  constitutional  obligation  with  it; 
whereby  the  several  states  of  this  union  were  invit- 
ed to  disregard  and  disobey  a law  of  congress  which 
he  himself  had  sanctioned  and  sworn  to  see  faithful- 
ly executed;  from  which  nothing  but  disorder,  con- 
fusion, and  anarchy  can  follow. 

“4th.  I charge  him  with  being  guilty  of  a high 
misdemeanor  in  retaining  men  in  office  for  months 
after  they  have  been  rejected  by  the  senate  as  un- 
worthy, incompetent,  and  unfaithful,  with  an  utter 
defiance  of  the  public  will,  and  total  indifference  to 
the  public  interests. 

“5th.  I charge  him  with  the  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanor of  withholding  his  assent  to  laws  indispensa- 
ble to  the  just  operations  of  government  which  in- 
volved no  constitutional  difficulty  on  his  part,  of  de- 
priving the  government  of  all  legal  means  of  reve- 
nue, and  of  assuming  to  himself  the  whole  power  of 
taxation,  and  of  collecting  duties  of  the  people  with- 
out the  authority  or  sanction  of  law. 

“6th.  I charge  him  with  an  arbitary,  despotic,  and 
corrupt  abuse  of  the  veto  power,  to  gratify  his  per- 
sonal and  political  resentments  against  the  seriate  of 
the  United  States  for  a constitutional  exercise  of  their 
prerogative  in  the  rejection  of  his  nominees  to  office, 
with  such  evident  marks  of  inconsistency  and  dupli- 
city as  leave  no  room  to  doubt  his  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  his  duty  to  the  country. 

‘67th.  I charge  him  with  gross  official  misconduct, 
in  having  been  guilty  of  a shameless  duplicity,  equi- 
vocation, and  falsehood  with  his  late  cabinet  and  con- 
gress, which  led  to  idle  legislation  and  useless  public 
expense,  and  by  which  he  has  brought  such  dishonor 
on  himself  as  to  disqualify  him  from  administering 
the  government  with  advantage,  honor,  or  virtue, 
and  for  which  alone  he  would  deserve  to  be  removed 
from  office. 

“8th.  I charge  him  with  an  illegal  and  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power  in  instituting  a commission 
to  investigate  past  transactions  under  a former  admin- 
istration of  the  custom-house  in  New  York,  under 
the  pretence  of  seeing  the  laws  faithfully  executed; 
with  having  arrested  the  investigation  at  a moment 
when  the  inquiry  was  to  be  made  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  those  laws  were  executed  under  his  own 
administration;  with  having  directed  or  sanctioned 
the  appropriation  of  large  sums  of  the  public  revenue 
to  the  compensation  of  officers  of  his  own  creation, 
without  the  authority  of  law;  which,  if  sanctioned, 
would  place  the  entire  revenues  of  the  country  at  his 
disposal. 

“9th  I charge  him  with  the  high  misdemeanor  of 
having  withheld  from  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple information  called  for  and  declared  to  be  necessa- 
ry to  the  investigation  of  stupendous  frauds  and  abuses 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  agents  of  the  go- 
vernment, both  upon  individuals  and  the  government 
itself,  whereby  he  himself  becomes  accessary  to  these 
frauds.” 

Mr.  Botls  proceeded  to  say:  I wish  to  connect  no  man 
nor  any  set  of  men,  with  my  vote  on  this  resolution. 
I have  said  to  the  house  that,  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  I am  prepared  to  establish  every  charge 
by  proof  the  most  irrefragable,  and  to  risk  my  char- 
acter— 

Mr.  Wise  rose  and  called  for  the  readiug  of  the  re- 
solution. 

Mr.  Bolts,  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of — : — members  be 
appointed  with  instructions  diligently  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  charges  preferred  against  John  Tyler, 


and  to  report  to  this  house  the  testimony  taken  to  es- 
tablish said  charges,  together  with  their  opinion  whe- 
; tlier  the  said  John  Tyler  hath  so  acted  in  his  official 
capacity  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  house. 

Some  confusion  prevailed,  and  various  remarks 
| were  made  as  the  precedent  in  former  cases  of  im- 
peachment. 

| Mr.  Cave  Joslmson  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject 
on  tlie  table.  By  101,  nays  109,  it  did  not  prevail. — 
Them  iin  question  was  then  ordered  by  a vote  of 
1 122  yeas  to  90  nays. 

| Mr.  Granger  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting,  be- 
cause, he  said  one  of  the  articles  related  to  the  ca- 
binet; and  there  was  a lime  when  he,  (Mr.  G ) was 
an  active  accessory  of  the  president  in  political  in- 
nocence. The  gentleman  from  N.  York  was  excus- 
ed— yeas  111,  nays  91. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  adoption  of 
' the  resolution,  and  it  was  decided  the  negative — 
yeas  83,  nays  127.  So  the  resolution  was  not  adopted. 

Reports  from  committees  were  called  for,  and 
were  presented. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
- resolution  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  yesterday,  declaring  that  the  plan  of  the  ex- 
chequer ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Proffit  addressed  the  committee  for  an  hour 
in  defence  of  the  administration  and  in  opposition  to 
the  resolution,  in  a speech  which  manifested  no  par- 
ticular friendliness  to  the  opposition  party.  Mr. 
Proffit  ventured  the  prediction  that  the  next  con- 
gress would  do  nothing  for  the  currency,  and  nothing 
: at  all  beyond  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Underwood  next  obtained  the  floor,  and  the 
i house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  11.  A resolution  was  adopted 
setting  apart  the  three  last  days  of  January,  add  two 
first  of  February,  for  the  consideration  of  business 
relating  to  the  territories. 

I The  subject  of  General  Jackson’s  fine  was  then 
I resumed,  and  Mr.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  who  was 
one  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  staff  in  1814  and  1815,  repli- 
ed to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Adams,  delivered  on  a for- 
mer day;  and  said  that  the  friends  of  the  old  chief 
did  not  insist  that  he  had  a right  to  abolish  the  civil 
law  and  establish  military  rule,  but  that  Gen.  Jack- 
son  found  a defence  in  the  circumstances  by  which 
he  was  surrounded.  Mr.  B.  having  finally  concluded, 
Mr.  Hunt  followed,  but  the  morning  hour  having 
then  expired, 

The  resolution  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  that  the  exchequer  plan  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  presented  at  the  last  session  of  congress 
“ought  not  to  be  adopted,”  was  taken  up,  with  Mr. 
Atherton's  proposed  amendments;  and  Mr.  Cushing's 
motion  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committtee  of  the 
i whole,  being  now  before  the  house, 
j Mr.  Underwood  occupied  the  floor.  Mr.  U.  took 
occasion  in  his  speech  to  reply  to  Mr.  Proffit  with  re- 
ference to  a card  which  appeared  in  the  Intelligen- 
cer of  the  city  this  morning,  signed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  and  which  was  published  to  make 
, an  impression  on  the  public  and  to  show  the  influence 
! of  Mr.  Clay  on  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  the 
; United  States..  Mr.  U.  showed  that  Mr.  P.  had  ta- 
| ken  a page  from  Peters’s  Reports,  and  had  changed 
the  nature  of  the  facts  materially  by  the  substitution 
of  a period  for  a comma.  However,  Mr.  U.  was 
glad  that  the  gentleman  had  said  one  thing,  and  that 
was  that  Mr.  Clay  was  very  ready  to  serve  his 
friends  when  they  acted  honestly.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  exchequer  as  taking  the  subject  of  the  currency 
from  tiie  hands  of  private  individuals,  from  the  corpo- 
rate funds  like  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  controlled  by  individuals,  and  giving  it  to  the 
government,  enlarging  thereby  its  power  and  patron- 
age, and  affording  an  influence  which  ought  never  to 
be  conceded  to  it.  Mr.  U.  said  that  if  the  exche- 
quer plan  was  conceived  by  Mr.  Tyler,  to  conciliate 
both  the  democratic  and  whig  parties,  and  build  up  a 
third  party,  he  was  glad  that  it  was  likely  to  Tail 
most  signally;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  they. would 
never  have  a good  currency  until  a national  Bank 
was  incorporated. 

Mr.  Everett,  after  a few  remarks  in  opposition  to 
the  scheme  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  the  sub-treasury,  moved  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  a call  of  the  house,  but  then 
withdrew  his  call  for  the  previous  question,  to  offer 
an  amendment  by  striking  out  the  word  “not”  in  the 
resolution — so  that  it  would  read  “that  the  exche- 
quer ought  to  be  adopted.” 

[Mr.  Johnson  presented  a memorial  from  Erie  coun- 
ty, Penn,  in  favor  of  the  issuing  of  government  stock 
based  on  the  public  lands.] 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself 
into  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  to  have  a fair  discussion,  instead  of  precluding 
debate  by  the  previous  question  after  one  side  only 
had  been  heard.  And  the  house  adjourned. 
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fyCr' Postscript.  London  dates  to  the  Mth  ult.  were 
received  by  the  packet  ship  England,  at  New  York.— 
The  North  Atncrican  reached  Liverpool  on  the  7th. — 
American  flour  sold  for  export  at  21s.,  cotton  remained 
firm  a!  previous  prices.  No  news  of  impoi  tance. 

Agricultural  Statistics.  Table  showing  some  of 
the  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  United  States, 
taken  from  the  statistical  returns  accompanying  the  sixth 
census,  1S10. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Oats, 
Barley, 
Buckwheat, 
Potati  >es, 


Bushels. 
8l.S23.272 
377,531  875 
18,645,567 
123,071.341 
4.161,504 
7,291,743 
103,298,060 


A black  lawyer.  A colored  man  was  recently 
called  to  tlte  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His 
father  is  one  of  the  senators  of  Jamaica,  and  possessed 
of  a very  large  fortune,  the  bulk  of  which  he  entailed  on 
hi?  son. 


Another  “last  or  the  crew  of  the  Paul  Jones.” 
Mr.  George  Raymond  who  is  at  present  living  in  the  ci- 
ty of  Brooklyn,  (N.  Y.)  was  sailing-master  on  board  the 
Bon-hbmme  Richard  at  the  time  of  the  encounter  with 
the  Serapis.  He  is  still  in  the  enjo'  latent  of  all  his  facul- 
ties except  sight,  having  been  blind  for  several  years. — 
He  is  in  his  S8th  year,  and  has  for  several  years  enjoyed 
a pension  from  the  government.  Until  the  year  1816  lie 
was  a shipmaster  belonging  to  the  port  of  New  York. 


A monster  skeleton.  The  Ozark  Standard  (Spring- 
field,  Mo.)  says,  "We  have  now'  in  our  office  a jaw- 
tooth  of  an  • animal,  dug  up  near  Warsaw,  in  Benton 
county,  that  weighs  iburteen  pounds  and  a half.  The 
tusks  found  at  the  same  place,  and  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  same  monster,  are  about  thirteen  feet  long.  Ac- 
cording to  die  best  calculation  that  can  be  made,  the 
skeleton,  when  completed,  will  be  iorty  feet  in  length 
and  twenty-eight  feet  high.  We  understand  that  iris 
the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to  send  the  skeleton  to 
N.  Orleans.’’ 


Bank  Items.  The  legislature  of  Georgia  before  ad- 
journing, passed  a resolution  authorising  the  specie  pay- 
ing banks  of  that  slate  to  issue  small  notes. 

U.  S.  Bank  Notes.  The  amount  of  notes,  certificates 
of  d p >sit,  &c.,  of  the  bank,  now  outstanding,  is  stated 
to  be  832,530,000. 

The  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  Virginia  have  elected 
col.  James  W.  Pegram,  president  of  that  institution  in 
place  of  Mr.  Brockenbroitgh.  The  vote  stood,  Pegram 
2337,  Brockenbrough  1788;  majority  549. 

Boston.  Mr-  Brimmer,  now  mayor,  delivered  to  the 
municpil  government  an  inaugural  address  on  the  2d 
instant. 

The  amount  of  city  debt  is  SI, 434.267  77.  Expenses  of 
the  public  schools  during  the  year,  $120,488.  There  are 
10  4 primary  schools,  6,541  pupils — and  13  gram  mat- 
schools,  with  6.608  pupils. 

Coal  mined  and  transported  to  market  from  the  coal 
mines  of  Eastern  Virginia  during  the  year  1842 — 

Bushels. 

From  Chesterfield  mines  1,005,671 

“ Tuckahoc  Valley  hiines  539,736 

“ Deep  Run  mines  180.267 


Total  1,725,674 

Cotton.  The  information  hv  the  Britannia,  cieated 
quite  a sensation  at  Mobile  and  New'  Orleans.  Heavy 
sales  were  effected  at  prices  advanced  j to  \ cent. 

Chinese  indemnity.  A letter  from  Mr.  Gutzlaff,  Chi- 
nese interpreter,  written  at  Nankin  on  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, to  the  secretary  of  the  Glasgow  East  India  associ- 
ation, states  that  of  the  twenty-one  million  of  dollars  to 
be  paid  by  the  Chinese,  three  millions  are  Hong  mer- 
chants’ debts,  six  millions  for  the  opium,  and  the  remain- 
ing twelve  millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

It  is  hinted,  we  know  noton  what  authority,  that  the 
celestial  emperor  intended  to  indemnify  himself  of  Eng- 
land, by  an  additional  duty  oh  tea  exported  from  his 
empire. 

The  Creole  case.  The  action  brought  before  the 
Commercial  court  of  New  Orleans  by  Thomas  McCar- 
go  against  the  New  Orleans  Insurance  company,  to  re- 
cover the  sum  of  $20,000  insurance  on  the  slaves  who 
some  time  ago  committed  mutiny  and  insurrection  on 
board  the  schooner  Creole  while  on  her  way  from  Rich- 
mond to  New  Orleans,  was  brought  to  a close  on  the 
29th  ultimo  by  the  jury  returning  a verdict  of  $18,000 
for  the  plaintiff.  It  is  stated  that  the  cause  will  be  car- 
ried to  the  supreme  court  on  appeal. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  New  York  142,  of 
which  24  were  by  consumption,  and  six  by  small  pox. 

In  Philadelphia  99,  of  which  27  were  under  one  year 
of'age;  12  died  of  consumption. 

In  Baltimore  48,  of  which  10  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  6 were  colored,  all  free. 

Francis  Key,  esq.  late  U.  S.  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  died  suddenly  whilst  on  a visit  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Howard, of  Baltimore,  on  the  12th  instant. 
He  was  a mart  of  a very  high  order  of  talent,  of  ardent 
feelings;  and  . benevolent  mind;  t ha  friend  and  influen- 
tial closet  counsellor-of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in 
his  last  days;  and  of  Gen.  Jackson  during  his  presidency. 


He  was  author  of  the  deservedly  popular  national  song. 
“The  Star  Spangled  Banner” — and  every  banner  waved 
yesterday  half  mast,  in  mourning,  at  the  announcement 
of  his  death.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stales 
i at  Washington,  and  bar  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  met, 
land  appropriately  expressed  their  sympathy.  Mr.  K. 

| was  one  of  the  chief  pioneers  of  the  African  coloniza- 
tion plan. 

Ex-Governor  Mason,  of  Michigan,  died  at  the  city  of 
New  York  on  the  4rh  inst.  aged  31  years. 

Distress  in  Philadelphia.  The  evidences  of  ex- 
treme poverty  and  acute  distress  (says  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times)  stare  us  terribly  every  day  in  the  face.  Yester- 
day- several  persons  begged  one  of  our  magistrates  to  send 
them  to  prison  to  save  them  from  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
and  on  Tuesday  we  saw  a very  handsome  woman  coax 
the  mayor  to  commit  her  to  Moyamensing  for  the  same 
reason. 

Defalcations.  The  New  York  Express  gives  the  fol 
lowing  statement  of  the  discovered  plunderings  of  men 
holding  high  stations  in  that  city,  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  It  forms  quite  a pretty  account — 


Cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  say  ©50,000 

Titos.  Lloyd,  collector  city  revenue  100,000 

James  T.  Schermerhorn,  secretary  of  Ocean 
Insurance  company  150,000  t 

John  Ahern,  mayor’s  clerk  50  000 

James  Ward,  first  marshal  50,000 

Pollock,  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  America  20,000 

E.  A.  Nicoll,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Life 
and  Trust  company  250,000 


©670,000 

Earthquake.  Shocks  of  an  earthquake  were  felt  at 
Cincinnati  on  January  4th,  ai  a few  minutes  past  9,  P. 
M.,  and  at  the  same  time  at  Columbia,  S.  C.;  Augusta, 
Georgia,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Vevay,  Indiana,  &c. 

Flour.  The  receipts  of  flour  at  Boston  during  the 
vent-  1342  consisted  of  140.539  barrels  from  New  York, 
SJ0.24S  from  Albany  100.000  by  the  Western  rail  road, 
and  278,473  from  southern  ports.  Grand  total  619,460 
barrels 

Fires,  There  were  eightv-six  fires  in  Boston  last  year 
which  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  ©107,694. 

Hemp.  A convention  of  hemp  growers  of  Mason  co. 
was  held  at  Maysville,  Ky.  on  the  17th  ult.  at  which  F. 
T.  Hord,  esq.  presided.  A committee  reported  that  iff 
the  year  1841.  there  was  3,000  tons  of  hemp  raised  in 
Mason  and  Fleming  counties;  that,  in  1842,  there  was  j 
was  1,200  tons  manufactured  in  Mason  co.,  and  1,800 
tons  sent  to  other  ports,  and  100  tons  water  rotted  hemp,  j 
The  convention  appointed  a committee  to  memorialize 
congress  to  appoint  an  agent  in  Kentucky,  to  inspect  and 
purchase  hemp  for  the  use  of  the  government. 

Ice  cutter.  A machine  for  cutting  ice  is  now  in  ope- 
ration at  Philadelphia,  which  the  Inquirer  says ‘ploughs  I 
it  up.’  It  is  described  as  an  immense  structure.  The 
proprietors  have  just  built  an  ice  house  capable  of  hold- 
ing 6,000  or  7,000  tons. 

Important  Opinion.  The  New  York  American  of 
Wednesday,  says — Judge  Betts,  of  the  district  court  ofj 
this  district,  on  an  application  from  the  widow  of  Crom- 
well, for  a warrant  to  arrest  Messrs.  McKenzie  and 
Ganzevoort,  on  a charge  of  murder — delivered  an  opin- 
ion this  morning,  declining  to  grant  the  warrant,  upon 
the  ground  that  interlerence  at  present  would  be  highly 
improper.  He  moreover  expressed  strong  doubts  whe- 
ther the  civil  courts  had  any  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

Lard  oil  and  candles.  A company  of  citizens  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  gone  extensively  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lard  oil  and  candles.  Machinery  is  now  erect- 
ing at  Canton,  (east  of  Baltimore)  for  carrying  on  a simi- 
lar manufacture,  on  a large  scale. 

Louisiana  legislature.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana 
met  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  2j  ult.  In  the  senate,  Felix 
Garcia  was  elected  president,  and  in  the  house,  Mr.  De- 
bigny,  speaker. 


To  which  is  to  be  added  ©98,335  86  appropriated  fora 
deficiency  last  winter.  The  Madisonian  says  they  have 
“salted  some  down”  ©300,000  in  six  per  cent,  treasury 
notes. 

Punishment.  A Grand  Jury  in  New  Orleans  recent- 
ly repot  ted  that  in  their  opinion,  the  whipping,  accord- 
ing to  law,  of  white  females  is  a barbarous  mode  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  thought  so  generally. 


Rail  Road  Items.  The  Massachusetts  rail -Toads  are 
more  completely  completed,  that  is,  more  effectually  built 
and  therefore  requiring  less  repairs— and  they  are  far 
more  rigidly,  and  economically  managed,  than  those  of 
other  parts  of  the  union.  The  consequence  is  that  they 
become  immediately  more  profitable,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  following  statement  of  dividends  declared  for  the  last 
six  months. 


Worcester, 

Lowell, 

Eastern, 

Maine, 

Taunton, 

Nashua, 


Rate  of  Amount  July  Div. 

~ " Rale. 

4 
4 
3 

3 

4 
4 


Capital. 

Dividend.  Dividend. 

©2,700,000 

3 

©81.000 

1.000,000 

4 

72,000 

2,000  000 

3 

60,000 

910,000 

3 

27.300 

250,000 

4 

10,000 

3SO,000 

4 

15,200 

©8.040,00 

©265,000 

Slave  cases.  A Uniontowrt  Pa.  paper  says  that  a 
black  man  named  John,  residing  at  Brownsville,  in  that 
county,  was  recently  arrested  and  claimed  as  a slave,  by 
one  Cresap,  of  Allegany  county,  Md.,  whoalledged  that 
said  slave  left  his  services  some  15  years  ago.  He  was 
identified  by  several  of  Mr.  C’s  neighbors,  who  swore 
that  he  was  the  same  John  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  C. 
On  the  other  hand,  John  proved  by  several  witnesses 
that  he  lived  in  another  county,  in  the  service  of  ano- 
ther master,  at  the  very  time  it  was  alleged  he  left  Mr. 
C.  He  also  produced  his  freedom  papers  from  the  lat- 
ter mentioned  owner.  Judge  Ewing  accordingly  dis- 
charged him. 

Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  Mr.  E.  Guy,  police  offi- 
cer, of  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  who  was  despatched 
to  Boston  with  a requisition  from  the  executive  of  Vir- 
ginia upon  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  surrender 
to  hint  a fugitive  from  justice,  (George  Latimer),  return- 
ed on  Dec.  28th,  to  Norfolk,  without  accomplishing  the 
object  of  his  mission.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Norfolk,  and  the  surrounding  country  conven- 
ed at  the  town  hall  on  the  31st  inst.,  to  receive  the  re- 
port of  a committee  of  24,  whom  they  had  appointed 
for  that  purpose  at  a previous  meeting  on  the  6th  inst., 
Miles  King,  esq.,  the  mayor,  presiding.  The  meeting 
adopted  a resolution  requesting  all  the  papers  of  tile  un- 
ion to  publish  their  proceedings,  with  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Governor  Davis  has  transmitted  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginia  an  official  document  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  the  refusal  of  the  warrant. 


Sante  Fe.  Capt.  Kendall,  in  describing  Santa  Fe, 
says  it  is  a little  mud-built  city,  that  stands  between  civ- 
ilization and  the  jumping  off  place. 


Sporting  Excursion.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Chippewas,  on  Lake  Superior,  a tempe- 
rance meetting  was  held,  speeches  made  by  the  govern- 
ment agent  Mr.  Stuart,  Wrn.  Brewster,  agent  of  the  A- 
meriean  Fur  Co.  by  Mr.  Platt,  Attorney  General  of  Mi- 
chigan, and  by  a large  number  of  warriors.  A great 
many  signed  the  pledge,  and  Mr.  Brewster  pledgecfthose 
present  that  the  American  Fur  Co.  would  send  no  more 
whiskey  in  to  tlte  Indian  country.  Temperance  has  thus 
outstripped  civilization. 

Slaver  captured.  A Portuguese  schooner  with  al- 
most 500  slaves  on  board  was  captured  and  carried  into 
Sierra  Leone,  Nov.  3d,  by  a British  erttizer. 

Steamers.  The  number  of  steamboats  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  for  the  year  1842,  amount 
to  93,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,017  tons,  all  built 
at  and  owned  at  Pittsburg — 36  of  them  were  built  in 


Military  rights.  James  Henry,  of  the  Boston  Lair 
cers,  was  recently  tried  in  that  city  for  striking  on e 
Stanley  severely  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  in  clearing  a 
parade-ground  on  which  the  Lancers  were  exercising — 
Henry  being  a sentinel.  Judge  Thatcher  charged  that  a 
military  corps  who  stake  off  their  ground  for  a parade, 
and  give  fair  notice  thereof,  have  a right  to  keep  it  clear 
of  intruders,  even  by  force.  The  jury  thereupon  found 
a verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Naval.  The  court  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  the  So- 
mers mutiny,  are  still  occupied  in  examining  the  wit- 
nesses. Their  testimony  generally  confirms  the  official 
report  of  commander  McKenzie. 

Oil.  The  importations  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  into 
the  United  States  during  the  year  1342,  amounts  to  163,- 
697  bbls.  sperm,  and  163,816  do.  whale.  In  1841,  the 
importations  were  160,524  bbls.  sperm,  and  205,671  do. 
whale. 

Public  Printing.  The  Madisonian  says  that  Blair 
and  Rives,  of  the  Globe,  have  drawn  from  the  U.  S.  trea- 
sury, the  following  sums: 

1832-33  ©47,033  37 

1334-35  40,635  SO 

1336-37  130,017  62 

1838-39  35.663  1 1 

1840-41  195.9  44  51 

1842 — Arrears  cf  senate  printing  27,282  69 

1842 — Printing  the  sixth  census  137,316  14 


Total 


©613,943  23 


1842. 

Specie.  During  the  year  1842  there  was  imported  in- 
to the  district  of  Boston  and  Charleston,  specie  to  the 
amount  of  ©1.110,1 15  in  gold  and  ©278,448  in  silver,  and 
there  were  exported  during  the  same  period  ©110,548  in 
gold  and  $649,263  in  silver. 

Temperance  reform.  Members  of  the  several  legis- 
latures of  Missouri,  Virginia  and  Muryland,  have  formed 
themselves  into  te-total  associarions — ex-Gov.  Boggs,  is 
elected  president  of  the  former. 

Gen.  Thomas  Thumb,  the  veritable  hero  of  the  nurse- 
ry tales,  has  arrived  in  New  York.  The  papers  there 
speak  of  him  as  rather  the  greatest  dwarf  ever  known. 
He  is  an  English  boy  11  years  of  age,  only  22  inches 
high,  and  weighs  only  15  pounds  2 ounces,  but  is  lively 
and  active. 

The  gold  coinage  at  Dahlonega  (Georgia)  will  this 
year  exceed  ©300,000. 

The  Presbyterians,  (old  school.)  We  learn  from 
the  Presbyterian  Almanac  for  1843,  that  there  are  attach- 
ed to  this  branch  of  the  Presbyterians,  1399  ministers, 
140,463  communicants  (exclusive  of  4 Presbyteries  not 
reported,)  and  2025  churches. 

Whaler.  The  ship  Bowditch  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  sailed  on  a whaling  voyage  in  July,  1841,  and  in 
thirteen  months  from  tlte  time  of  her  sailing,  she  took  on 
board  3500  bbls,  ofoil,  and  bone  to  the  amount  of  about 
$10,000,  and  “put  away  for  home.”  The  'whole  is  val- 
ued at  the  present  prices,  at  ©50,000. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  ship  Garrick,  at  Netv  York,  brings  London  pa- 
pers to  the  14th  and  Liverpool  to  the  15th  ultimo. 
They  contain  little  news  of  interest.  Parliament 
was  again  prorogued  to  the  2d  of  February,  when  it 
is  actually  t"  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business.  The 
treaty  with  China  had  arrived  in  England,  with  a 
letter  of  assent  from  the  emperor,  expressing  his 
readiness  to  sign  it  immediately  after  it  shall  have 
received  the  signature  of  the  British  queen.  There 
was  no  other  news  from  China.  General  Lord  Hill 
died  on  the  10th  ultimo  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
The  insurrection  at  Barcelona,  in  Spain,  was  ended 
— though  not  till  Espartero  had  bombarded  the  town 
for  some  hours.  It  was,  however,  not  materially  in- 
jured. The  mob,  during  the  evening  and  day  pre- 
ceding the  surrender,  attacked  the  town-house, 
where  the  treasury  of  the  municipality,  consisting  of 
$200,000,  was  deposited,  and  having  stolen  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  other  houses  where  it  was  supposed  a si- 
milar booty  could  be  obtained.  The  greatest  confu- 
sion and  violence  reigned  every  where,  until  at  last 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  National  Guards,  who 
had  a house,  or  property,  or  family  to  defend,  were 
compelled  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the 
soldiers,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
rabble  which  they  had  armed  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

FRANCE. 

Clerks.  The  France  gives  the  following  as  a list 
of  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  bureaus  of  the  sever- 
al departments  of  the  state,  with  their  amount  of 


salary: 

Employed. 

Salaries. 

Justice 

153 

371,000 

Foreign  affairs 

73 

360,000 

Public  instruction 

129 

292,900 

Interior 

121 

428,000 

War 

420 

1,800,000 

Marine 

201 

653,000 

Finances 

895 

2,511,500 

Commerce 

130 

338,000 

Public  works 

166 

610,000 

Beet  root  sugar. 

The  Jilonitcur  publishes  a table 

made  out  by  the  commissioners  of  the  indirect  taxes 
showing  a comparative  view  of  the  production  and 
consumption  of  beet-root  sugar  in  France,  and  its 
manufactories  in  the  sessions  of  1841— ’42,  and  1842 
’43,  of  which  we  here  give  the  totals.  At  the  end  of 
September  last  the  number  of  manufactories  in  work 
was  44;  in  1841  it  was  the  same.  The  manufactories 
which  had  ceased  working,  but  retained  stores  of  su- 
gar, in  1841  were  328;  in  1842  they  were  344 — an  in- 
crease of  16.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  store  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season  of  1841-’42  was  4,587,- 
206  kilos.;  in  that  of  1842-43,  it  was  4,338,664  kilos. 
Decrease  248,632.  The  quantity  manufactured  in 
1841-’42  was  138,925  kilos.;  and  in  1842-’43  it  was 
222,462  kilos. — increase  83,537  kilos.  The  quantity 
delivered  for  consumption  in  1841— ’42  was  744,187 
kilos.;  in  1842-’43  it  was  897,852  kilos. — increase 
135,665 kilos.  The  duty  paid  in  1S4 1— ’42  amounted 
to  4,683,260fr.;  in  1842— ’43  it  was  6,159,687fr. — in- 
crease 1,47 6,427 fr.  The  quantity  remaining  in  store 
at  the  end  of  season  of  1841-’42  was  3,982,034  kilos.; 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1842— ’43  it  was  3,681,274 
kilos. — decrease  300,760  kilos. 

[How  the  results  of  1843  are  found  before  the  year’s 
commencing,  is  a question?] 

BELGIUM. 

Commerce.  The  Belgian  minister  of  finances  has 
just  published  an  account  of  the  commerce  of  Bel- 
gium during  the  year  1841.  It  appears  that  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  together  amounted  to  488,847,819 
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francs,  being  56,215,640fr.  more  than  in  1838,  which 
was  the  most  prosperous  year  since  the  separation 
of  Belgium  from  Holland.  The  great  increase  has 
been  in  the  imports,  which  exceeded  those  of  1840 
by  30,815,251  fr.  or  13  per  cent.  The  total  amount 
of  imports  was  277,220,650fr.  The  amount  of  ex- 
ports was  211,627,1 62fr.  The  amount  of  imports 
consumed  in  Belgium  was  210,002, 933fr.  and  of  the 
total  amount  of  exports  154, 138, 707fr.  was  for  Bel- 
gian produce. 

Education.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  has  just 
authorized  the  immediate  establishment  of  a system 
of  primary  instruction  throughout  the  kingdom,  in- 
cluding religion,  reading,  writing,  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic, 
in  some  cases  French,  Flemish,  or  German.  A nor- 
mal school  is  also  to  be  established  in  each  arron- 
dissement,  in  order  to  furnish  teachers  to  the  prima- 
ry schools,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  is  to 
include  French  and  Flemish,  or,  in  the  place  of  the 
latter,  German,  arithmetic,  drawing  and  surveying, 
musio,  gymnastics,  geography,  ar.d  history. 

RUSSIA. 

New  tariff.  The  new  Russian  and  Turkish  ta- 
riff'will  come  into  operation  on  the  19th  of  July 
next,  by  which  Russia  continues  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantage of  3 per  cent,  on  exports  and  imports,  in- 
stead of  12  per  cent,  paid  by  other  nations.  The  re- 
sult of  this  difference  has  been,  in  the  words  of  a 
correspondent,  “that  while  the  British  merchants  at 
Constantinople  have  been  sinking  into  ruin,  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  commer- 
cial tree.” 

The  digram  Gazette,  in  its  Servian  news,  states 
that  Micsicous,  one  of  Prince  Michael’s  partisans, 
has  been  arrested,  and  taken  to  Belgrade,  and  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hope  of  effecting  a revolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  prince.  He  and  his  suite  are 
still  at  Semlin.  Several  senators,  friends  of  the 
prince,  are  at  Vienna,  and  three  others  have  repair- 
ed Constantinople.  Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  English 
consul,  who  protested  strongly  against  the  new  order 
of  things,  has  set  out  for  Constantinople. 

The  Jews.  We  find  the  following  in  a letter 
from  Odessa  of  the  5th  ult.,  confirming  Miller’s  doc- 
trine that  the  2,300  days  of  Daniel’s  vision  are  about 
to  expire.  “Our  government  seems  to  be  seriously 
disposed  to  grant  emancipation  to  the  Jews,  whose 
numbers  in  Russia,  according  to  the  last  census,  a- 
mounted  to  about  two  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  ministers  of  the  interior  and  public  in- 
struction have  charged  Dr.  Lilienthal,  the  grand  rab- 
bi of  Riga,  with  the  mission  of  visiting  the  eighteen 
governments  of  the  empire  in  which  Jews  reside,  to 
collect  all  the  necessary  details  of  their  condition, 
informing  them  that  the  only  object  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  be  enabled  to  furnish  gratuitously  all  the 
means  of  giving  them  the  moral  and  intellectual 
education  required  for  raising  them  to  the  rank  of 
the  other  citizens,  without  in  any  manner  interfer- 
ing with  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
Jews  of  our  town  are  preparing  to  give  Dr.  Lilien- 
thal a solemn  reception,  his  arrival  being  looked  for 
from  day  to  day.” 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

“At  the  latest  accounts  from  Entre  Rios,  the  thea- 
tre of  war,  the  federal  forces  had  not  moved,  but  it 
was  expected  a movement  would  soon  take  place. 
The  contest  is  likely  to  be  a very  sanguinary  one.  Ge- 
neral Urquiza,  federal  governor  of  Entre  Rios,  has 
published  a decree  to  the  effect  that  every  Unitarian 
(or  Centralist)  shall  be  put  to  death,  and  that  who- 
ever shall  meet  with,  find,  or  hear  of  one  of  oppo- 
site political  opinions  and  not  take  his  life,  if  in  his 
power,  shall  die  in  his  stead.  Similar  decrees  have 
been  issued  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  now  in  a peace- 
ful state.” 

MEXICO. 

A late  arrival  at  New  Orleans  brings  intelligence 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  24th  of  December. — 
Another  movement  of  a highly  important  character 
had  just  been  made  in  the  political  matters  of  the  re- 
public. By  a nearly  simultaneous  movement  through- 
out, the  army  had  declared  against  the  new  federal 
constitution,  recently  promulgated  by  congress,  then 
in  session,  and  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna!  Congress 
being  without  a party,  and  destitute  of  means,  was 
wholly  unable  to  maintain  its  authority.  The  mem- 
bers, therefore,  issued  a manifecto  and  quietly  dis- 
persed. Forty  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 


the  republic  had  already  been  selected  to  draught  a 
new  constitution,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  Santa 
Anna  and  his  ministers  for  their  approbation.  In  the 
mean  time,  Santa  Anna  remains  invested  with  power 
at  all  events  for  six  months  to  come- 

Col.  Southall,  who  but  a few  days  since  came  pas- 
senger from  Vera  Cruz,  and  went  immediately  on  to 
Washington,  returned  to  New  Orleans  on  the  29th 
inst.  on  his  way  to  Mexico,  and  bears  important  des- 
patches to  gen.  Thompson.  The  Picayune  says:  “the 
revenue  cutter  Woodbury  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, our  collector,  to  sail  immediately  for  Vera  Cruz 
with  Col.  S.,  who  used  the  utmost  despatch  in  reach- 
ing this  city  from  Washington.  He  had  orders,  we 
learn,  to  proceed  immediately  to  Vera  Cruz  in  one 
of  the  United  States  men-of-war  at  Pensacola;  but 
as  he  could  reach  his  destination  sooner  by  taking 
the  cutter  here  she  was  immediately  placed  at  his 
disposal.” 

Tariff.  News  was  received  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  9th  inst.  of  an  important  alteratson  in  the  present 
Mexican  tariff'.  The  tariff'  law  imposes  a duty  of 
fifty  per  cent,  on  all  merchandize  above  that  previ- 
ously demanded,  which  will  materially  affect  those 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  republic.  The  reason  for 
this  increase  is  alledged  to  be  the  heavy  national 
debt  incurred  for  the  prosecution  of  the  wars  in 
which  that  country  has  been  involved,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a revenue  for  the  payment  of  interest 
on  this  debt. 

INDIA. 

From  the  correspondence  of  the  N.  York  Evening  Post. 

London,  Dec.  12,  1842. 

By  the  news  from  India  it  appears  that  the  British 
prisoners  had  a narrow  escape — Akbar  Khan  having, 
after  his  defeat  in  the  valley  of  Tezeen,  given  orders 
to  Salih  Mahomed,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  put  to  death 
such  of  them  as  were  too  weak  to  travel,  and  to 
carry  the  rest  into  the  wilds  of  Toorkistan.  The 
prisoners,  however,  had  previously  made  overtures 
to  this  Salih  to  give  him  a large  sum,  if  he  would  let 
them  escape.  Treachery  is  especially  the  vice  of 
the  Asiatic.  So,  as  soon  as  Salih  found  that  Akbar’s 
star  was  no  longer  in  the  ascendant,  lie  closed  with 
the  proposal  that  he  should  have  20,000  rupees 
(.£2,000)  and  1,000  rupees  per  month  for  life — a very 
handsome  addition  to  the  income  of  a petty  barba- 
rous chief.  The  traitor  set  out  with  the  captives, 
but  was  hotly  pursued  by  another  chief.  Some  troops, 
despatched  under  the  command  of  sir  Richmond 
Shakespare,  just  met  them  in  time,  or  all  their  lives 
might  have  been  sacrificed.  The  number  recovered 
is  135  in  all,  amongst  whom  are  thirty-four  officers, 
nine  ladies,  and  twenty-two  children.  As  many  as 
1,200  sepoys  and  others,  supposed  to  have  been 
slaughtered  in  the  fatal  retreat  of  last  winter,  were 
found  at  Cabul,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  more  of 
the  British  troops  will  be  discovered  scattered  amongst 
the  different  villages  of  Affghanistan.  The  retreat 
from  Cabul  was  expected  to  commence  about  the  12th 
of  October. 

The  most  important  item  of  intelligence  to  Ame- 
ricans, however,  is  the  news  from  Bengal,  announc- 
ing the  complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American 
planters  to  raise  cotton  in  that  district  of  Hindostan, 
in  consequence  of  the  hot  winds  and  bad  climate. — 
United  States  cotton  growers,  it  would  seem,  have 
little  to  fear  from  that  quarter  for  some  time.  All 
things,  indeed,  seem  tending  towards  an  increase  of 
traffic  between  the  two  countries. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


MEXICAN  INDEMNITY.  From  theNeiv  Orleans 
Bee,  January  5.  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  in- 
form our  readers,  from  information  received  from 
an  unquestionable  source,  that  the  terms  of  pay- 
ment of  the  Mexican  indemnity  have  been  agreed 
upon,  and  the  negotiation  respecting  them  settled. 

The  payments  are  to  be  made  in  ten  half  yearly  in- 
stalments, with  eight  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  prin- 
cipal. 

In  case  any  delay  occurs  in  meeting  the  payments 
as  they  fall  due,  an  additional  ten  per  cent,  is  to  be 
added  to  the  principal. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  consideration  of  such 
claims  as  iiave  not  yet  been  presented  or  adjudi- 
cated, by  appointing  commissioners  to  exaime  into 
them. 
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The  payments,  as  they  fall  due,  are  guarantied  by  a 
mortgage  upon  the  internal  revenues  of  the  republic 
on  which  no  prior  lien  exists. 

We  are  right  glad  that  this  business  is  concluded. 
Mexico  has  set  an  example  in  the  way  of  paying  her 
debts  that  some  of  the  states  of  this  union,  whose  ci- 
tizens are  wont  to  berate  her  without  stint,  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

AN  UNTOWARD  OCCURRENCE. 

[From  the  Madisonian.] 

Account  of  the  occurrences  connected  with  the  seizure 
and  subsequent  restoration  of  Monterey,  by  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  under  com.  Thomas  Jip 
Calesby  Jones,  in  October,  1842. 

The  following  account  is  extracted  from  the  of- 
ficial correspondence,  as  published  in  the  Spanish 
language,  in  the  newspaper  called  the  Diario  del 
Gobierno,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  14th  of  De- 
bember,  1842: 

It  appears,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, in  anticipation  of  some  attack  on  its  distant 
territories  of  California,  had  sent  a number  of  troops 
thither,  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  Michel- 
toreno,  who  was  appointed  commandant  general  and 
inspector  of  both  the  Californias.  These  troops  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego,  the  southernmost  port  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  California,  in  the  middle  of  October 
last,  and  were  on  their  way  to  Monterey,  the  capital 
of  that  country,  when  the  occurrences  in  question 
took  place  there.  Monterey  is  a small  village  found- 
ed by  the  Spaniards  in  1771,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  a bay  of  the  same  name,  near  the  36th  degree 
of  latitude,  about  a hundred  miles  south  of  the  great 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Angeles,  where  the 
commandant  Micheltoreno  was  with  his  troops  when 
the  events  in  question  occurred. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  commodore  Jones  arrived 
at  Monterey,  in  the  frigate  United  States,  accom- 
panied by  the  Cyane  under  captain  Stribling.  As 
soon  as  the  ships  had  anchored,  captain  Armstrong, 
the  flag  captain  of  the  United  States,  landed,  and 
delivered  to  the  acting  governor,  Don  Juan  Alvara- 
do, a letter  from  commodore  Jones,  requiring  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  place,  with  its  forts,  castles, 
ammunition,  arms,  &c.  to  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  save  it  from  the  horrors  of  war,  which  would  be 
the  immediate  consequences  of  a refusal  to  submit. 
Alvarado,  upon  this  summons,  consulted  the  other 
military  and  civil  authorities;  and  finding  that  the 
garrison  consisted  of  only  twenty-nine  men,  that  the 
artillery  was  composed  of  eleven  pieces,  entirely 
useless  from  the  rottenness  of  their  carriages,  and 
that  the  whole  number  of  muskets  and  carbines, 
good  and  bad,  did  not  exceed  a hundred  and  fifty — 
lie  surrendered  the  place,  which  was  in  consequence 
immediately  occupied  by  the  Americans.  The  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation  signed  on  the  occasion  provide 
that  the  Mexican  soldiers  shall  march  out  with  co- 
lors flying,  and  shall  remain  as  prisoners  of  war  until 
they  can  be  sent  to  Mexico:  that  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  protected  in  their  persons  and  property,  so  long 
as  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  and  do  not  in- 
fringe the  laws  of  the  United  Stales,  &c.  Commo- 
dore Jones  at  the  same  time  issued  a proclamation  to 
the  Californians,  declaring  that  ‘-lie  came  in  arms  as 
the  representative  of  a powerful  nation,  against 
which  the  existing  government  of  Mexico  had  en- 
gaged in  war,  but  not  with  the  intention  of  spreading 
dismay  among  the  peaceful  inhabitants,”  and  inviting 
them  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a nation  which 
would  protect  them  forever  in  the  enjoyment  of  li- 
berty, &c.  & c. 

All  these  things  things  took  place  on  the  18th  of 
October.  Two  days  afterwards,  on  the  21st  of  the 
month,  commodore  Jones  addressed  another  letter  to 
the  acting  governor  Alvarado,  to  the  effect,  that  in- 
formation received  by  him  since  the  capture  of  the 
place,  left  him  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  difficulties 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  had  been  ad- 
justed; and  that,  being  anxious  to  avoid  all  cause  of 
future  difficulties,  he  was  ready  to  restore  the  place, 
with  its  forts  and  property,  to  the  Mexicans,  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  were  before  the  sei- 
zure. Monterey  was  accordingly,  on  that  day,  evac- 
uated by  the  Americans,  and  re-occupied  by  the  Mexi- 
cans, whose  flag,  on  being  re-hoisted,  was  saluted  by 
the  ships.  Thus  terminated  the  3 days  at  Monterey. 

Immediately  after  the  restitution  of  the  place,  com- 
modore Jones  despatced  a letter  to  the  commandant 
Micheltoreno,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  invade  California,  by  the  manifesto  ad- 
dressed by  gen.  Santa  Anna  to  the  diplomatic  corps 
at  Mexico,  wherein  his  excellency  had  conditionally 
declared  war  against  the  United  States:  that  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Monterey  had  been  as  honorable  to 
Mexico  as  circumstances  would  permit:  and  that  he 
had  restored  the  place,  and  ceased1  all  offensive  ope- 


rations. so  soon  as  he  became  convinced  of  the  exis- 
tence of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

The  commandant  Micheltoreno.  according  to  his 
despatch  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Mexico,  received 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Monterey  on  the  23d  of 
the  month,  when  he  was  at  the  rancho  or  farm  of 
San  Francisco,  near  Angeles.  On  the  following  day, 
he  issued  to  all  the  commandants  on  the  coast,  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  defence  of  their 
country  against  the  perfidious  North  Americans,  the 
declared  enemies  of  Mexico,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Monterey  with  four  ships  of  war  and  eight 
hundred  men;  and,  with  that  view,  to  join  forces  at 
Angeles,  by  whose  bravery  he  doubted  not  that  he 
should  triumph  and  secure  additional  glory  to  the 
Mexican  nation.  On  the  day  after  the  date  of  these 
orders,  the  governor  received  commodore  Jones’s 
letter,  in  answer  to  which  he  sent  a series  of  propo- 
sitions for  the  settlement  of  such  of  the  difficulties  as 
might  be  arranged  there,  leaving  the  question  of  the 
seizure  to  be  discussed  between  the  two  governments. 
Commodore  Jones,  in  his  reply,  dated  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  the  excited  feelings  of  the  Mexicans; 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  meet  governor  Mi- 
cheltoreno at  Santa  Barbara,  without  delay,  in  order 
to  confer  with  him  on  his  propositions. 

Things  remained  in  this  state  on  the  19th  of  Nov- 
ember, when  the  vessel  which  brought  the  papers 
from  the  governor  to  Mexico  quitted  California;  at 
that  time  commodore  Jones  had  not  met  Michelto- 
reno. 

The  Mexican  Diario  contains  some  observations 
on  these  occurrences,  the  acrimony  of  which  may 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  be  par- 
doned. The  writer  however,  plainly  declares  his 
conviction  that  commodore  Jones  had  attacked  Mon- 
terey agreeably  lo  orders  from  his  government,  with 
the  object  of  conquering  California;  but  that,  finding 
the  country  in  such  a state  of  defence — thanks  to  the 
care  of  Santa  Anna  and  Tornel,  (the  secretary  of 
war)  he  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  plan  and  to 
invent  a story  for  his  justification. 

IMPEACHMENT  OF  TPIE  PRESIDENT. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  States  on 
Tuesday,  January  10th,  Mr.  Botts,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  given  the  day  previous,  premised  the  charges 
which  he  proposed  to  prefer,  [page  319,]  and  upon 
which  he  expected  to  found  an  impeachment  against 
the  acting  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
following  remarks: 

I propose  to  introduce  for  the  consideration  ot 
this  house  charges  of  corruption,  malconduct,  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  committed  by  the  acting 
president  of  the  United  States — which  I stand  pre- 
pared to  prove  by  evidence  the  most  conclusive  and 
irresistible;  and  to  ask  the  house  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  those  charges,  to 
report  the  testimony  to  the  house,  and  their  opinion 
as  to  what  further  action  should  be  had  thereon.  I 
do  not  ask  the  house  in  the  absence  of  this  testimony, 
to  vote  articles  of  impeachment  against  Mr.  Tyler; 
but,  after  the  most  solemn  deliberation,  and  a full 
conviction  of  my  ability  to  prove  every  charge  I 
bring  against  him,  I not  only  ask,  but  I demand  of 
this  house — I demand,  as  a member  of  this  house, 
that  a committee  be  appointed,  and  that  the  truth  of 
the  charges  be  inquired  into.  This  is  a right  which 
I should  claim  if  1 came  here  as  the  humblest  citizen 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia  or  of  the  nation, 
and  declared  my  readiness  to  prove  such  charges 
against  any  high  officer  of  the  government;  how  much 
more  so  then,  when  I come  here  as  the  representa- 
tive of  fifty  thousand  freemen!  It  is  a constitutional 
question — and  the  highest  of  all  constitutional  ques- 
tions. This  house  have  themselves  declared — one 
hundred  members  of  the  whig  party,  constituting  a 
majority  of  the  members  present— solemnly  declared 
at  the  last  session  of  congress,  and  placed  the  decla- 
ration on  record,  that,  in  their  opinion,  Mr.  Tyler 
had  committed  impeachable  offences.  I have  de- 
clared it;  and  I feel  it  due  to  my  personal  honor,  and 
to  the  personal  honor  of  those  who  so  acted — (and  I 
envy  not  the  man  or  set  of  men,  who  is  prepared  to 
deal  with  vague  and  indefinite  charges,  but  are  des- 
titute of  the  boldness  to  stand  up  to  them) — to  put 
those  charges  in  a tangible  form,  and  to  give  the 
president  if  innocent,  an  opportunity  of  repelling 
them.  I make  no  charge  of  a vague  and  indefinite 
character — I make  none  that  I am  not  prepared  to 
stand  to.  I have  acted  on  this  subject  considerately. 
I have  had  since  the  last  session  to  deliberate,  and 
: the  more  I have  reflected  the  more  imperative  I have 
felt  my  duty  to  be,  to  bring  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  house. 

In  doing  this,  let  me  declare  that  so  far  from  be- 
ing actuated  by  a desire  to  render  myself  conspicu- 
ous before  the  country,  or  to  throw  myself  in  ad- 
vance of  those  whom  I should  be  proud  to  follow, 


(as  I would  the  humblest  member  here)  so  far  from 
it — I declare  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  this  house, 
in  the  presence  of  my  God,  that  it  is  the. most  painful 
duty  I have  ever  undertaken,  and  that  I have  most  re- 
luctantly yielded  to  what  I regarded  as  an  imperative 
sense  of  constitutional  and  representative  obligation. 

I do  not  know  how  long  I may  have  the  honor  of  a 
seat  in  this  house,  for  I am  well  aware  that  if  the 
ability  of  the  state  legislature  of  Virginia  is  equal  to 
their  good  will,  I shall  probably  not  be  here  long. 
But  I never  could  retire  to  the  pursuits  and  enjoy- 
ments of  private  life  with  a full  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing discharged  all  my  obligations  to  the  constitution 
and  to  the  country,  if  I were  to  omit  this  sacred  duty, 
as  I hold  it  to  be,  if  I should  not  make  an  effort  to 
discharge  it.  If  I should  fail,  and  should  at  a future 
day  see  the  overgrown  and  bloated  power  of  the  fe- 
deral executive  trampling  down  all  opposition — if  I 
should  see  the  independence  of  this  branch  of  the  go- 
vernment prostrated  and  sacrificed — If  I should  have 
the  misfortune  to  see  the  energies  of  this  great  people 
relaxed  into  idle  listlessness  and  tame  submission  to 
the  iron  will  of  a despotic  tyrant,  I shall  have  the 
satisfaction,  with  a proud  heart  and  an  erect  bearing, 
of  reflecting  that  I for  one,  endeavored  to  arrest  it. 

Mr.  B.  was  here  interrupted  by  a question  of  or- 
der, and  after  some  discussion  proceeded  to  read  the 
charges,  as  inserted  on  page  203. 

Mr.  B.  then  offered  a resolution  referring  the 
charges  to  a committee  of  nine  members,  and  the 
question  being  taken,  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays, 
as  follows: 

VEAS — Messrs.  Adams.  Landaff  W.  Andrews,  Ar- 
nold, Aycrigg,  Babcock,  Barnard.  Birdseye,  Black, 
Boardman,  Botts,  Boyd,  Milton  Brown,  William  B. 
Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers,  Casey, 
John  C.  Clark,  Staley  N.  Clark,  Colquitt,  James  Coop- 
er, M.  A.  Cooper,  Cranston,  Cravens.  Daniel,  Garrett 
Davis,  Deberry,  John  Edwards,  Fessenden,  Fillmore, 
A.  Lawrence,  Foster,  Gamble,  Gentry,  Goggin,  Green, 
Halsted,  Hays,  Houston,  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
James,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Lane,'  MeKennan,  T. 
F,  Marshall,  Malhiot,  Maynard,  Moore,  Morgan,  Mor- 
row, Osborne,  Owsley,  Pendleton,  Powell,  Ramsey, 
Rayner,  Ridgway,  Rodney.  William  Russell,  Jame9 
M.  Russell,  Saltonstall,  Sewell,  Sliepperd,  Slade.  Tru- 
man Smith,  Sellers,  Stanly,  Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart, 
Summers,  John  B.  Thompson,  Richard  W.  Thompson, 
Toland,  Triplett,  Trumbull,  Turney,  Underwood.  War- 
ren, Washington,  Edward  D.  White,  Joseph  L.  White, 
Christopher  II.  Williams,  John  Young — 83. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Arrington, 
Atherton,  Baker,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bidiack,  Borden, 
Bowne,  Brewster,  Briggs,  A.  V.  Brown,  Clins.  Brown, 
Burke,  Burnell,  Win.  Butler,  Green  W.  Caldwell,  Pa- 
trick C.  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  John  Campbell,  Cary, 
Chapman,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Cowen,  Cross,  Cush- 
ing, Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean,  Doan,  Doig. 
Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  Esbert,  Everett,  Ferris, 
John  G.  Floyd,  Chas.  A.  Floyd,  Fornnnce,  Gates,  Gid- 
dings,  Gilmer,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  William  O.  Goode, 
Gordon,  Graham.  Gustine.  Gwin,  Harris,  Hastings, 
Henry,  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Ilouck,  Howard,  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Hunter,  James  Irvin,  William  W.  Irwin,  Jack, 
William  Cost  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  I.  D.  Jones, 
Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Lewis.  Littlefield,  Lowell, 
Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan,  McKay,  Mc- 
Ke  in,  Mallory,  Marchand.  Alfred  Marshall.  Samson 
Mason,  John  Thompson  Mason,  Mathews,  Mattocks, 
Maxwell,  Medill,  Meriwether,  Miller,  Mitchell,  New- 
hard,  Oliver,  Parmenter,  Partridge,  Payne,  Pickens, 
Proffit,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds.  Rhett,  Riggs, 
Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Saunders,  Shaw,  Shields,  Snyder, 
Sprigg,  Steenrod,  Stokely,  Alexander  II.  II.  Stuart,  Sum- 
ter, Jacob  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Trotti,  V n Buren, 
Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Ward,  Wattcrson,  Weller, 
Westbrook,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams, 
Winthrop,  Wise,  Wood.  Augustus  Young — ! 27. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Origin  of  the  Senate.  In  lecturing  before  the 
Hamilton  literary  association  of  Brooklyn,  on  the 
subject  of  “the  jurisprudence  of  the  puritans,”  P. 
W.  Chandler,  esq.  of  Boston  gave  the  following  humo- 
rous account  of  certain  difficulties  in  the  general 
.court  of  Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Senate  of  that  state,  as  at  present 
constituted: 

In  accordance  with  the  charter,  the  governor  and 
assistants  were  elected  annuall^by  the  freemen,  and 
altogether  constituted  the  general  court.  In  this 
originated  the  present  representative  system  of  New 
England.  The  representatives  and  assistants  met  in 
common,  and  the  governor  presided;  but  occasionally 
altercations  arose  between  them,  and  finally,  while 
gravely  discussing  a case  presented  by  a poor  woman 
for  the  recovery  of  a pig,  the  breacli  became  so  wide 
that  all  attempts  to  heal  it  were  in  vain,  and  the  con- 
troversy ended  in  a separation  of  the  assistants  from 
the  representatives,  arid  their  organization  into  a se- 
parate body — precisely  equivalent  to  the  Senate,  each 
house  possessing  a check  upon  the  other,  and  in  all 
respects,  constituted  as  now.  The  lecturer  here  re- 
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marked  that  the  cackling  of  a goose  saved  Rome;  and 
it  might  be  said,  with  equal  historical  truth  that  a pig 
was  the  father  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate! 

The  following,  from  the  same  lecture,  may  serve 
as  a hint  to  oertain  fashionables  of  the  present  day; 

In  1649  the  magistrates  and  citizens  formed  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  practice  of 
wearing  long  hair  by  the  men — a custom  which  they 
pronounced  uncivil,  unholy,  and  every  way  pernicious. 

This  was  the  first  associated  effort  in  America  for 
effecting  by  moral  force  and  suasion,  a reformation  of 
bad  habits.  Besides  this,  the  elders  of  the  several 
churches  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  preach  against 
long  hair. 

RHODE  ISLAND, 

Mr.  Dorr’s  correspodence  last  spring  has  been 
brought  to  light.  Among  his  papers  is  a long,  well 
written  letter  from  senator  Wright,  rebuking  him 
kindly  for  the  giddy  haste  and  violence  of  the  proceed* 
ings,  the  too  free  use  of  the  names  of  his  political 
friends  at  Washington,  and  admonishing  him  of  the 
necessity  of  discretion.  It  thus  concludes; 

“Pardon  me  for  saying  that  I think  the  great  duty 
now  resting  upon  you  is  caution,  caution,  caution;  for- 
bearance, forbearance,  forbearance.  Suffer  wrong, 
but  not  do  wrong,  and  yield  all  the  feeling  which  can 
be  yielded  with  the  preservation  of  principle.  If  it 
be  possible,  you  must  let  the  time  come  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  government  under  the  constitution  the 
people  have  adopted,  before  you  oome  at  all  in  conflict 
with  the  authorities  which  are  lawfully  and  constitu- 
tionally to  exist  till  that  time.— -You  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  your  discretion  must  measure  the  support  which 
your  friends  abroad  can  give  you.  They  can  sustain 
you  in  doing  right. — They  cannot,  in  doing  wrong. 

I shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  all  times, 
and  again  let  me  say,  this  communication  is  entirely 
private  and  wholly  personal  in  its  origin. 

I am,  respectfully,  yourob’t  servant. 

SILAS  WRIGHT,  Jr. 

Thomas  W.  Dorr,  Esq.’’’’ 

If  this  wholesome  advice  had  been  taken,  the  mor- 
tifying scenes  that  followed  might  have  been  averted. 
We  add  part  of  Mr  Woodbury’s  letter: 

Washington,  17  April,  1842. 

Dear  sir;  We  were  much  surprised  last  evening  to 
receive  copies  of  the  president’s  letter  in  relation  to 
your  domestic  affairs.  None  of  the  democracy  have 
any  confidence  in  his  stability  or  his  patriotism. — 
What  are  my  views  on  the  general  course  of  policy 
now  in  controversy,  and  on  his  recent  letter,  I will 
give  you  in  a few  lines  by  an  extract  from  a letter 
just  written  by  me  to  some  citizens  of  Pittsburgh, 
(Penn,)  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  a public  dinner. 
* * * * * 

Respectfullv. 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 

Thomas  W.  Dorr,  Esq.” 

[W.  F.  American. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Governor’s  Message.  We  extract  from  governor 
David  R.  Porter’s  message  the  passages  relating  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  state.  The  rest  of  the 
message  contains  nothing  of  any  general  interest: 

“In  common  with  every  state  in  the  union,  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  commercial  world,  the  citizens 
of  Pennsylvania  are  now  undergoing  the  severe  ordeal 
of  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Business  of  all  kinds 
is  crippled  and  paralyzed:  private  and  public  enter- 
prize  has  been  arrested;  the  timid  alarmed,  and  even 
the  boldest  staggared  at  impending  evils.  But  it  is 
some  consolation  for  us  to  reflect,  that  these  difficul- 
ties are  the  bitter  fruits,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is 
concerned,  of  the  rash  and  impolitic  legislation  of  a 
single  year,  and  that  none  of  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  us. 

“For  upwards  of  ten  years  Pennsylvania  had  been 
gradually  improving  her  condition,  and  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  that  can  arise  from  a substantial  cur- 
rency, and  the  entire  confidence  of  all  parts  of  the 
world.  At  an  unfortunate  period,  the  banking  capi- 
tal, which  had  been,  during  this  flourishing  season, 
about  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  was  increased  to 
near  sixty;  and,  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  consequences, 
many  unwise  and  impolitic  public  improvements,  un- 
dertaken— corporations  created  for  purposes  far  be- 
yond their  means  to  accomplish— individuals  con- 
tracted responsibilities  and  entered  into  speculations, 
which  they  were  totally  unable  to  bring  to  a success- 
ful close;  and  finally  to  render  the  catastrophe  more 
destructive,  the  explosion  of  this  enormous  bank  bub- 
ble has  crushed  all  these  enterprizes,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  left  in  every  quarter  of  the  state  some  mo- 
nument of  blasted  hope  and  public  folly.  It  will  re- 
quire a little  time  to  recover  from  the  panic,  and  to 
estimate,  with  precision,  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 
It  will  probably  be  found  far  less  than  has  been  ge- 


nerally supposed.  The  vigor  and  industry  of  the 
community,  sustained  as  they  are  by  our  immense 
natural  resources,  will  soon  overcome  this  temporary 
repulse,  and  goon,  as  if  it  had  never  happened.  Some 
will  he  unfortunately  ruined,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  will  in  the  end  be  little  affected.  That 
portion  of  the  community  eugaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  is  comparatively  free  from  debt  and  embar- 
rassment, and  possessed  of  all  the  benefits  that  arise 
from  favorable  seasons  and  plentiful  harvests. 

‘I  can  myself  see  no  just  ground  for  that  despon- 
dency which  seems  to  pervade,  so  generally,  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  injury  to  our  credit  abroad, 
although  productive  of  much  temporary  inconve- 
nience, will  ultimately  be  serviceable  to  the  commu- 
nity. If  there  be  any  of  her  citizens,  who  think  that 
she  will  prove  faithless  and  unwilling  to  discharge 
her  obligations,  we  may  safely  say,  they  know  little 
of  her  true  character,  and  meet  with  no  encourage- 
ment, or  favor,  from  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
community.  To  do  what  she  agrees  to  do,  and  to 
pay  what  she  promises  to  pay,  are  two  of  her  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics;  and  he  who  would  seek 
to  induce  her  to  forfeit  either  of  tliitem,  will  find,  that 
he  gains  neither  the  confidence  nor  respect  of  her 
citizens  by  the  attempt.  She  may  be  temporarily 
obliged  to  postpone  the  discharge  of  her  engagements 
until  a more  convenient  season;  but  to  deny  the  obli- 
gation itself,  or  to  refuse  to  comply  with  it,  would 
be  a reproach  upon  her  integrity,  which  no  puhlio 
man  dare  advise  or  sanotlon. 

“However  great  her  public  debt  may  seem  to  be, 
a tax  of  a few  cents  per  ton  upon  her  coal  and  iron, 
which  are  scattered  in  every  hill  and  valley  through- 
out her  borders,  will  at  some  future  day  not  only  pay 
the  interest  on  her  public  debt,  but  the  principal  also, 
probably  within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  those  who 
are  now  upon  the  stage  of  public  action.  This  tax 
would  be  paid  in  a great  measure  by  the  consumers 
of  these  products  in  other  states,  and  would  be  scarce- 
ly felt  by  her  own  citizens.  Cut  off  as  this  country 
now  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  from  the  European 
supply  of  coal  and  iron,  on  which  it  has  hitherto 
chiefly  depended,  the.  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
Pennsylvania  will  supply  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  other  states  of  this  union  with  coal  and  a majori- 
ty of  them  with  iron. 

“The  whole  amount  of  the  present  funded  debt 
of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  deposite  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue,  is  $37,937,788  24.  This  debt  is  reim- 
bursable as  follows: 

Balance  of  loan  per  act  of 
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2,648,680 

00 

<( 

1861 

120,000 

0Q 

<< 

1862 

2,265,400 

00 

.( 

1863 

200,000 

00 

(( 

1864 

2,515,000 

0Q 

tt 

1865 

2,756,610 

00 

a 

1868 

2,524,000 

00 

It 

1870 

1,957,362 

15 

At  the  expiration  of  cer- 

tain bank  charters, 
Interest  due  1st  August 

575,737 

5Q 

last  for  which  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued, 
redeemable  in  August, 

1843 

871,075 

53 

-$37  937,788  24 
This  debt  has  been  contracted  for  the  following 
purposes,  viz: 

For  canals  and  rail- 
ways $30,533,629  15 

To  pay  intereston  pub- 
” ' ’ ' 4,410,135  03 


Ho  debt 
For  the  use  of  the  trea- 
sury 

Turnpikes,  slate  roads, 
&e. 

Union  canal 
Eastern  Penitentiary 
Franklin  rail  road 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal 

Insane  asylum 


1,571,689  00 

930.000  00 

200.000  00 

120,000  00 

100,000  00 

50,000  00 
22,335  06 


-$37,937,788  24 


The  value  of  our  public  improve- 
ments, estimated  at  cost,  is  $30,533,629  15 


The  state  owns  bank  stock  which  cost 
at  par  2,108,700  00 

Turnpike  and  bridge  slock  2,836,262  45 

Canal  and  navigation  stock  842,778  66 

Rail  road  stock  365,276  90 

Money  due  on  unpatented  lands,  esti- 
mated at  1,000,000  00 


$37,686,647  16 

The  foregoing  does  not  include  the  amount  due  to 
domestic  creditors,  entered  on  the  books  of  the  audi- 
tor general,  per  resolution  of  7th  April,  1842. 

These  internal  improvements,  for  the  construction 
of  which  the  principal  amount  of  the  state  debt  has 
been  incurred,  consist  of  793  1-4  miles  of  canals  and 
railways  completed,  and  140  3-4  miles  of  canal  In 
progress  of  construction  and  nearly  completed, 

The  finished  works  are  the  following:^ 

Miles. 

The  Delaware  canal,  from  Easton  to  tide  at 
Bristol,  59  3-4 

The  main  line  of  canal  and  railway  from 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  395  1-4 

Canal  from  Beaver  on  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  French  creek  feeder,  in  the 
direction  of  Erie,  97  3-4 

Canal  from  Franklin  on  the  Allegheny  river 

to  Conneaut  lake,  49  1-4 

Canal.  Susquehanna  and  North  Branch,  from 

Duncan’s  Island  to  Lackawana,  HI  1-4 

Canal,  west  branch  from  Northumberland  to 
Farrandsville,  73 

Several  side  cuts  and  navigable  feeders  7 

Total  canals  and  railways  completed,  793  1-4 

Canals  in  progress  and  nearly  completed: — 

Miles. 

North  Branch  extension,  from  Lackawana  to 
New  York  line,  90 

Erie  extension  from  the  mouth  of  the  French 
creek  feeder  to  Erie  harbor,  38  1-2 

Wisconisco  canal  from  Duncan’s  island  to 
Wisconisco  creek,  12  1-4 


Total  canals  in  progress,  140  3-4 

“The  state  has  always  met  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest upon  the  public  debt  with  punctuality,  until  the 
semi-annual  payment  due  on  the  1st  of  August  last, 
when,  for  want  of  adequate  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose, certificates  of  the  amount  due  to  each  holder 
of  the  stock  were  issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  six 
per  cent,  payable  in  one  year,  agreeably  to  the  act 
passed  the  25th  day  of  July  last.  It  now  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  make  a pro- 
vision, as  well  for  its  payment,  as  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  falling  due  on  the  first  of  February 
and  August  next. 

“Until  some  mode  of  raising  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  this  interest,  less  burthensome  to 
the  people,  is  devised,  the  taxes  imposed  by  existing 
laws  seem  to  be  indispensable.  It  may  be  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature,  however,  whether 
the  present  defective  system  of  making  assessments, 
and  reaching  the  objects  ot  taxation,  does  not  require 
revision.  It  is  believed  if  such  revision  be  judicious- 
ly made,  that  no  increase  of  the  taxes  now  authoriz- 
ed would  be  necessary  to  produce  an  adequate  amount 
from  that  source,  to  cover  the  pressing  demands  made 
upon  the  treasury. 

“You  will  observe,  by  a report,  accompanying  this 
message,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  assembly, 
passed  for  that  purpose  on  the  27th  day  of  July  last, 
proposals  were  invited  for  the  sale  of  the  public  im- 
provements of  the  commonwealth.  No  bid  for  the 
same,  that  can  possibly  be  accopted,  was  received. 
This  measure  was  suggested  in  my  last  annual  mes- 
sage, believing  that,  in  our  present  embarrassed  con- 
dition, it  was  an  experiment,  which  might  be  produc- 
tive of  relief,  worth  trying.  It  has  been  tried,  and 
has  utterly  failed.  The  truth  is,  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney necessary  for  the  purchase  of  any  considerable 
portion  of  our  improvements,  is  far  greater  than  any 
citizens  of  our  country  are  able  to  raise  for  that  pur- 
pose. Were  they  to  be  sold  at  all,  they  would  ne- 
cessarily, either  directly  or  indirectly,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  foreign  capitalists.  The  people  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  lose  the  control  over  their  manage- 
ment, and  they  would  necessarily  become  private 
monopolies.  This  would  seem  to  be  a measure  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  interest,  as  it  would  be  hu- 
miliating to  the  public  pride. 

“The  revenues  upon  our  public  works  have  not  di- 
minished in  any  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  em- 
barrassments which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
trade.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  report  of 
the  canal  commissioners,  which  will  shortly  be  laid 
before  you,  that  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  and  de- 
preciation of  money,  the  impaired  condition  of  credit, 
and  the  enormous  rates  of  exchanges,  the  receipts 
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from  tolls  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  amount  to  $920,499  42 

The  expenditures,  for  all  purposes,  for  the 
nine  months  commencing  on  the  1st 
March  and  ending  30th  November, 

1842,  amount  to  390,046  70 


Leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  for  the 
year,  over  the  expenses  of  nine  months, 
of  530,452  72 

notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  tolls  has  been 
159,396  61. 

“The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  main  lines 
have  been  as  follows: 

Tolls  received  in  All  axpenses  and 
1842.  liabilities  for  9 


months. 


Columbia  rail  road 

$375,461 

50 

$132,499 

45 

Eastern  and  Juniata 

divisions 

195,780 

16 

45,072 

12 

Allegheny  & Portage 

rail  road, 

124,258 

40 

96,528 

63 

Western  division 

85,449 

42 

26,000 

30 

$762,949  48  $300,180  20 

“Leaving  an  excess  of  tolls  over  expenditures  of 
$462,769  28,  on  the  above  usually  denominated  the 
main  line  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg. 

“On  the  Delaware  division  and  other  branches  of 
the  canals,  the  excess  of  tolls  over  expenditures,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  has  been  $67,683  44.  It  is 
worthy  too  of  remark  that  the  expenses  for  repairs 
alone  for  the  nine  months  has  been  only  $164,526  30. 

“This  exhibit  cannot  fail  to  inspire  us  with  increas- 
ed confidence  in  the' ultimate  value  and  usefulness  of 
our  public  works,  strengthened  as  it  is  by  the  fact, 
that  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  the  canal  tolls  of 
New  York,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  30th  November, 
of  $284,391  89.” 

[The  message  then  goes  on  to  recommend  that  the 
sums  heretofore  paid  by  the  state  for  bridges  over 
canals,  &c.  shall  hereafter  be  paid  by  the  owners  of 
neighboring  property  concerned,  and  by  the  town- 
ships and  counties  in  which  they  are  located.  Hopes 
that  ample  provision  will  be  made  to  withdraw  from 
circulation  the  notes  issued  by  the  banks  in  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  4th  May,  1841.  Invites  consideration  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  hopes  the  state  and  stockholders  may  be  placed  on 
the  same  equal  footing  in  its  management  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  slock  held.  Calls  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  congress  for  the 
election  of  representatives,  and  also  to  the  subject  of 
selecting  jurors  in  the  several  counties  of  the  state; 
again  expresses  an  opinion  in  favor  of  a liberal  sys- 
tem of  education  by  common  schools,  and  recom- 
mends the  encouragement  of  volunteers  (of  whom  the 
state  can  now  on  the  shortest  notice  muster  upwards 
of  35,000  ready  for  action)  as  the  best  means  for  ren- 
dering the  militia  system  the  least  burthensome.  It 
complains  that  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  for  a 
number  of  years  past  has  gradually  been  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  execution  of  the  criminal  laws.  Sug- 
gests the  regulation  and  definement  of  the  power  of 
the  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  Philadel- 
phia in  criminal  cases.  The  state  treasurer  Job 
Mann,  esq.  was  appointed  to  receive  the  state’s  land 
distribution  quota,  and  has  received  its  amount, 
$60,313  17.  It  also  advises  a suitable  appropriation 
for  engraving  the  maps  and  printing  the  final  report 
of  the  Geology  of  the  state,  and  concludes  by  recom- 
mendations of  retrenchment  and  early  adjournment. 

DELAWARE. 

The  legislature  met  on  the  3d  instant  at  Dover, 
and  organized  by  the  choice  of  Presley  Spruance, 
president  of  the  senate,  and  George  R.  Fisher,  clerk. 
In  the  house,  Wm.  O.  Redden  was  chosen  speaker, 
and  John  R.  McFee,  clerk.  The  governor’s  mes- 
sage was  deliveredthe  same  day.  In  it  he  says:  “Our 
public  finances  are  still  free  from  embarrassment, 
our  surplus  revenue  remains  undirninished,  and 
every  demand  which  has  been  made  in  the  meantime 
upon  the  treasury  of  the  state  has  been  promptly  met 
and  discharged.  Our  currency,  though  reduced,  is 
still  perfectly  sound;  our  credit  continues  unimpaired, 
and  no  imputation  or  suspicion  of  political  fraud  or 
public  dishonor  rests  upon  the  fair  fame  of  our  com- 
monwealth;— and  every  consideration  conspires  to 
prove  that  the  people  of  our  state,  as  far  as  their  con- 
dition is  affected  by  the  action  of  t heir  own  immediate 
government,  are  still  pre-eminently  prosperous  and 
happy.  Conscious  as  you  must  be,  that  we  are  imme- 
diately indebted  for  these  enviable  blessings,  to  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  in  the  hono- 
rable stations  which  you  now  occupy,  you  cannot  fail 
to  endeavor,  by  every  means  in  yo^ir  power,  to  pre- 
serve and  perpeluate  them  to  the  latest  posterity. 

WILLIAM  B.  COOPER.” 
Dover , January  3, 1843 


VIRGINIA. 

Improvement.  The  Herald  states  that  $50,000 
have,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  been  laid  out  in 
Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  most 
of  them  to  rent  for  family  residences.  They  are 
built  out  of  the  honest  gains  of  business  and  labor, 
which,  having  no  longer  the  more  available  (but 
less  reliable)  medium  of  bank  stock  for  investment, 
seeks  that  of  bricks  and  mortar,  as  more  solid  and 
durable. 

The  lost  Records.  The  Staunton  Spectator 
learns  from  an  authentic  source  that  the  books  and 
records  of  Greene  couDty,  Va.,  which  were  stolen 
from  the  clerk’s  office  of  that  county  about  twelve 
months  ago,  have  been  recently  found  by  a fox-hunt- 
ing party,  in  a cave  in  the  side  of  a mountain. 

ALABAMA. 

Tabular  statement.  Showing  the  federal  popula- 
tion in  each  county  in  this  state,  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the '’congress  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840. 

Free  ■papula - Slaves.  No.  entitled, 
tion.  to  represen- 

tation. 

6,233  8,109  11,098 

1.244  1,707  2,263 

6,476  5,548  9,805 

11,366  2,894  13,102 

6,261  2,023  7,475 

5,226  344  5,432 

6,215  2,470  7,697 

10,192  7,141  14.477 

7.661  1,112  8,328 

4.245  4,395  6,882 

4,380  8,817  6,670 

4,870  2,125  6,145 

2.664  371  2,287 

6,817  580  7,165 

7,991  17,208  18,316 

5,688  340  5,793 

5,961  981  6,550 

8,365  6,005  11,868 

7,593  16,431  17,452 

4,70.3  1.084  5.353 

13,899  1,816  14,989 

5,495  1,836  6.477 

9,516  4,969  12,497 

7,168  6,145  „ 10,855 

7,534  6,840  11,638 

6,970  12,569  14,511 

5,396  5,851  8,906 

12,441  13,265  20,400 

5,362  11,902  12,503 

5.094  753  5,546 

6,712  841  7.217 

12,550  6,191  16,265 

5,388  5,292  8,563 

9,088  15,486  18,379 

9,625  3,216  8 555 

8,743  10,343  14,949 

9,354  7,764  14,012 

7,997  2,111  9,264 

4.447  526  4,763 

6,247  7,266  10,606 

4,496  1,616  5,466 

4,513  1,125  5,188 

14,017  15.920  23,569 

7,689  4,898  10,628 

4,431  2,013  5,639 

10,029  6,554  13,961 

3,821  211  3,948 

2,866  2,434  4,326 

5,984  9,294  11,560 


337.224  253,532  489,343 

ARKANSAS. 

Minerals.  Rich  veins  of  iead  have  been  found 
in  Marion  county,  Arkansas,  pronounced  by  the  best 
judges  of  the  ore  to  be  capable  of  yielding  ninety 
per  cent.  Copper  ore  is  also  found  in  the  same  re- 
gion. It  also  promises  to  yield  a rich  reward  for 
labor.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  settlers 
of  the  northern  part  of  Arkansas  that  it  abounds  in 
mineral  of  almost  every  kind — iron,  copper,  lead,  gold 
and  silver,  &c. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Bank  of  North  Carolina.  On  Monday 
last,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  unanimously- 
adopted  a resolution  (submitted  by  Judge  Cameron 
the  president),  declaring  that  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  general  assembly  to  instruct  the  representatives 
of  the  state  in  the  general  meeting,  to  adopt  ar- 
rangements for  closing  the  business  of  the  bank,  and 
divide  the  capital  stock  among  the  proprietors,  &c., 
they  will  concur  therein.  The  governor  was  re- 


quested to  lay  a copy  before  the  legislature.  This 
movement  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  some  of- 
fence they  had  taken  at  some  proceeding  of  the  le- 
gislature to  raise  a joint  select  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  banks,  &c.,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion that  they  might  attempt  a course  of  experiments 
with  a view  of  regulating  the  currency.  At  present 
the  directors  appear  confident  of  being  able  to  pay 
every  cent  to  creditors  and  stockholders,  but  how  it 
might  be  aftqr  such  a process,  ^hey  seem  doubtful. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a bank  is  no 
longer  a public  benefit  than  it  has  the  public  confi- 
dence. It  would  be  best  at  once  to  wind  up  so  soon 
as  that  is  lost,  or  even  officially  questioned. 

OHIO. 

Election,  official  returns.  The  official  can- 
vass of  the  votes  for  governor  last  October  gives  the 


following  result: 

For  Wilson  Shannon,  V.  B.  119,703 

Thomas  Corwin,  whig,  117,911 

Leicester  King,  abol.,  5,172 

Scattering,  40 


But  the  votes  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery, 
Butler,  Highland  and  Paulding  were  not  returned. 
Adding  these,  as  ascertained  by  the  county  canvass- 
es, and  the  true  aggregates  are — 

Shannon,  128,045  Corwin,  124,918 

Scattering,  40  King,  5 343 

Shannon  over  Corwin,  3,127:  less  than  half,  2,156. 

From  governor  Shannon’s  inaugural  address, 
delivered  on  the  14th  ult.  I would  respect- 
fully urge  upon  you,  the  policy,  and  even  necessity, 
of  avoiding  any  further  increase  of  our  state  debt, 
except  such  as  may  be  demanded  in  order  to  meet 
promptly  and  faithfully  our  present  contracts.  The 
credit  of  ourstate,and  the  public  faith,  should  be  held 
inviolate.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  among  our 
citizens,  without  regard  to  party  names,  there  is  but 
one  opinion  and  one  sentiment  on  this  subject.  How- 
ever much  we  may  be  divided  on  the  polical  ques- 
tions that  agitate  the  country,  all  unite  in  maintain- 
ing, with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  the  plight- 
ed faith  of  the  state.  While  we  alt  regard  our  state 
credit  as  an  object  of  the  first  importance,  we  can- 
not be  too  careful  not  to  impair  it  by  any  policy  or 
measure  we  may  adopt.  An  increase  of  our  state 
debt  for  new  objects,  would  not  only  add  to  the  pre- 
sent burdens  of  the  people,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
materially  depress  our  state  bonds.  By  avoiding  all 
new  sources  of  expenditure,  and  infusing  the  most 
rigid  economy  into  every  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, our  credit  will  be  equal  to  that  of  any  state  in 
the  union.  At  present  our  state  bonds  are  selling  at 
a price  which  cannot  be  accounted  for  without  look- 
ing to  extraneous  causes.  They  may  be  found  in  the 
failure  of  many  of  the  states  to  pay  the  interest  on 
their  bonds,  while  a fear  has  been  excited  that  some 
of  the  states  may  repuidate  their  debts.  This  has 
had  a tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  all  state  stocks, 
and  the  good  and  bad  have  been  confounded  together. 
But  this  cannot  long  be  the  case.  We  have  always 
promptly  paid  the  interest  on  our  debt,  and  no  fears 
are  entertained  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
hereafter;  and  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  has  found 
no  advocate  within  the  limits  of  our  state.  When 
we  first  commenced  our  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  it  became  necessary  to  borrow  money  to 
carry  it  on,  we,  at  the  same  time,  adopted  the  policy 
of  raising,  annually,  by  taxation,  sufficient  to  pay 
punctually  the  interest  on  our  debt.  This  is  the  true 
and  settled  policy  of  the  state,  and  it  has  been  ow- 
ing to  this  that  we  have  preserved  our  credit  and 
met  our  engagements.  It  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  want  of  a similar  policy,  that  the  non-paying 
states  have  failed  to  pay  their  interest,  which  has  so 
much  impaired  the  public  confidence  indiscriminate- 
ly in  all  state  obligations.  With  our  present  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  resources,  and  the  known  determi- 
nation of  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  apply  them  to 
the  faithful  fulfilment  of  our  public  engagements, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  credit  of 
the  state  will  soon  recover  from  its  present  depres- 
sion, and  be  duly  appreciated  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad. 

The  postmaster  general.  Mr.  Byington,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Van  Buren  party  in 
the  legislature  of  Ohio,  proposes  to  read  a les- 
son to  the  U.  States  postmaster  general,  in  which 
he  submits  the  following: 

Whereas , a construction  has  been  put  on  the  post 
office  laws  by  the  head  of  the  post  office  department, 
in  reference  to  the  writing  on  a paper  or  document 
sent  through  the  mail  with  the  name  of  the  sender, 
which  is  extremely  puerile,  imbecile  and  ridiculous, 
and  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  such 
laws,  and  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  common 
sense;  and  whereas,  a prosecution  is  now  impending 
against  a member  of  this  house,  to  recover  of  him  a 


Counties. 

Autauga, 

Baldwin, 

Barbour, 

Benton, 

Bibb, 

Blount, 

Butler, 

Chambers, 

Cherokee, 

Clarke, 

Connecuh, 

Coosa, 

Covington, 

Dale  and  Coffee, 
Dallas, 

DeKalb, 

Fayette, 

Franklin, 

Greene, 

Henry, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Lauderdale, 

Lawrence, 

Limestone, 

Lowndes, 

Macon, 

Madison, 

Marengo, 

Marion, 

Marshall, 

Mobile, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Perry, 

Pickens, 

Pike, 

Randolph, 

Russell, 

Shelby, 

St.  Clair, 

Sumter, 

Talladega, 

Tallapoosa, 

Tuscaloosa, 

Walker, 

Washington, 

Wilcox, 
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penalty  for  having  put  his  name  upon  a legislative 
document  which  he  sent  to  his  constituents;  and 
whereas,  the  establishment  of  such  a principle 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  only  worthy  of  the  inquisition  in  its  palm- 
iest days;  therefore 

Resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Ohio, 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  and  is 
hereby  requested  to  dismiss  from  the  public  service 
all  officers  at  whose,  instance  and  by  whose  agency 
such  a ridiculous  and  pernicious  construction  has 
been  put  upon  the  post  office  laws. 

Resolved,  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  in- 
structed, and  our  representatives  requested,  to  exert 
themselves  to  procure  such  a modification  of  exist- 
ing laws,  as  shall  extend  to  members  of  state  legisla- 
tures the  franking  privilege  during  the  period  of  ac- 
tual sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  which  they  are 
members. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  for- 
ward one  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  each 
of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  and 
to  the  governor  of  each  state  except  Rhode  Island. 

ILLINOIS. 

Repudiation  Repudiated.  The  following  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Illinois: 

Resolved,  By  the  house  of  representatives,  the  se- 
nate concurring  therein,  That  we  fully  recognize  the 
legal  and  moral  obligation  of  discharging,  with  punc- 
tuality, every  debt  contracted  by  any  authorised 
agent  or  agents  of  this  state  for  a good  and  valuable 
consideration,  and  that  the  revenues  and  resource;- 
the  state  shall  be  appropriated  for  that  purpose  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  made  valuable,  without  impover- 
ishing and  oppressing  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  our  lailure  hitherto  to  meet  oui 
obligations  has  not  arisen  from  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature,  or  any  respectable  portior 


diation  of  just  debts,  by  states  or  individuals,  as  mis- 
erable, dishonorable,  and  destructive  of  publi  1 
private  character. 

INDIANA. 

The  senate  of  this  state,  by  a vote  of  23 
have  non-concurred  with  the  resolution  of  the 
asking  for  a repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law. 


for  instance  which  cost  $55,000,  was  burnt  at  St. 
Louis,  last  year,  after  making  three  or  four  trips. 

To  this  list,  however,  should  be  added  the  im- 
mense losses  that  have  occurred  by  boats  having  been 
snagged  and  materially  damaged,  but  afterwards  re- 
covered and  repaired — not  only  the  direct  expense 
of  repairing  the  boats,  but  the  loss  of  goods  damag- 
ed thereby,  and  the  amounts  Which  are  frequently 
thrown  overboard  to  save  the  balance  of  the  boat. — 
The  Boston,  for  instance  on  her  late  final  trip  to  St. 
Louis,  was  snagged  twice  within  100  miles  of  Cairo; 
at  the  first  time  she  threw  overboard  more  than  ten 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise — partially 
repaired,  and  proceeded  on;  a day  or  two  after  she 
again  struck  and  sunk,  a total  loss  of  boat  and  cargo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


STEAMBOATS  SUNK  IN  THE  WESTERN 
RIVERS. 

From  July  1,  1841,  to  December  1,  1842. 


structions  for  the  last  seventeen  months. 


each  boat  was 
here.  For  thesi 
notes  of  S.  W. 


Hartshorne,  esq.,  surveyor 


landing.  The  greatest  reliance  can  be  placet 
the  table,  as  the  statements  are  the  result  c 
Hartshorne’s  personal  examination  in  every  case 
which  we  have  politely  been  permitted  to  copy  from 
the  books  of  one  of  our  insurance  offices. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  tonnage  given  is  in 
ship  carpenters’  measurement,  which  is  much  less 
than  the  actual  capacity  of  the  boat,  particularly 
when  sailing  downstream.  For  instance  the  Dia- 
mond, which  left  for  New  Orleans  last  week,  mea- 
sured but  305  tons,  though  she  will  take  down  near- 
ly 5U0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  blanks  in  the 
table  which  cannot  be  filled  just  now.  The  cost  of 
building  boats  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  is  now,  we 
believe  about  $70  per  ton.  For  the  last  five  years  it 
hasiranged  as  high  as  $100  and  even  $120.  Adding 
up  the  cost  of  those  we  are  able  to  slate  with  cer- 
tainty, as  above,  and  estimating  the  others  at  about 
$80  per  ton,  we  have  in  round  numbers  the  sum  of 
$1,200,000,  lost  on  the  boats  alone,  by  sinking,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  immense  value  of  their  cargoes,  as 
boats  seldom  run  in  ballast  on  the  western  rivers 
either  up  or  down.  If  a good  freight  does  not  offer 
at  once,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  boat 
to  purchase  a cargo  of  sugar,  flour,  salt  or  other  va- 
luable produce,  and  to  sell  through  agents,  so  as  to 
net  them  a reasonable  freight. 

It  does  not  come  into  the  plan  of  the  above  table, 
of  course,  to  include  boats  burnt.  Great  losses 
have  thus  occurred,  (though  the  snags  in  the  river 
are  not  justly  chargeable  with  this.)  The  Missouri, 


Names. 

Tons.  Wherehuilt. 

When. 

Cost. 

Artisan, 

144  Wheeling, 

1839  $14,000 

Amaranth, 

220  Pittsburgh, 

1841 

20.000 

A.  M.  Phillips, 

215  Wheeling, 

1846 

24,000 

Baltic, 

206  Marietta, 

1840 

16,000 

Beaver, 

51  Winsport, 

1827 

6,500 

Brian  Boroihme, 

200 

Brazil, 

160  Cincinnati, 

1841 

16,000 

| Boston, 

148  Shousetown, 

1839 

20,000 

| Caroline, 

360 

| Chief  Magistrate, 

149  Pomeroy, 

1839 

14,000 

Cherokee, 

113  Cincinnati, 

1839 

15,000 

Caddo, 

194 

Chester. 

230 

Cinderella, 

125  Cincinnati, 

1837 

16,000 

Corvette, 

195  Cincinnati, 

1838 

22,000 

Czar, 

184  Pittsburgh, 

183S 

34,000 

Clarksville, 

235  Wheeling, 

1839 

28,000 

De  Kalb,  • 

125  Liverpool, 

1836 

12,700 

Eliza, 

206  Pittsburgh, 

1841 

20,000 

Fort  Pitt, 

158  Pittsburgh, 

1840 

15,000 

Fort  Gibson, 

100 

Farmer, 

175 

Glaucus, 

191  Pittsburg, 

1839 

24,000 

George  Collier, 

450 

Grand  Gulf, 

80 

Hoosier, 

78  Rising  Sun, 

1835 

5,000 

Herschell, 

84  Brownsville 

1841 

8,000 

flolston, 

100  Pittsburgh, 

1838 

Iris, 

96  Pittsburgh, 

1839 

15,000 

John  Perry, 

450  Louisville, 

1841 

Kentucky, 

90  Cookstown, 

1836 

11,000 

Keokuck, 

90  Jacksonville 

, 1839 

14  000 

’ Keystone, 

69  Western, 

1839 

9,000 

Louisa, 

250 

Louisville,  (hull,) 

Little  Rock, 

156  Cincinnati, 

1837 

20,000 

Little  Red, 

223 

Lady  Morgan, 

56  Pittsburgh, 

1838 

8,000 

Malta, 

114  Pittsburgh, 

1739 

19,000 

Marmion, 

204  Portsmouth 

1837 

22,000 

Mentor, 

270  Pittsburgh, 

1S41 

24,000 

- North  Alabama, 

370 

s Nonpareil, 

176  Louisville, 

1839 

20,000 

- North  Star, 

157  Cincinnati, 

1837 

23,000 

s New  Castle, 

41  Freedom, 

1834 

5,000 

e New  Argo, 

133  Madison, 

1839 

13,000 

5 New  Orleans, 

305  Cincinnati, 

1840 

30,000 

d O.  K.,  ' 

80 

e Osage  Valley, 

166  Cincinnati, 

1841 

13,000 

e Oregon, 

282  Cincinnati, 

1841 

23,000 

> Orleans, 

80  Pittsburgh, 

1838 

12,000 

r Preemption, 

180  Cincinnati, 

1841 

18,000 

n Pocahontas, 

155  Louisville, 

1839 

14,000 

■ Pavillion, 

83 

Platte, 
Pensacola, 
Rochester, 
Robert  Emmett, 
Rio, 

Rubicon, 

Smithland, 

Saratoga, 

Troubadour, 

Tuckehoe, 

Tarquin, 

Tchula, 

U.  S.  Mail, 
Virago, 

Wm.  Paris, 
Warden  Pope, 
Winchester, 


196  Pittsburgh,  1839 
92  Wheeling,  1839  16,000 
98  Pittsburgh,  1836  10,000 
104  Wheeling,  1835  12,000 
122  New  Albany  1838  15,000 
193  Maysville,  1838  18,000 
204  Smithland,  1839  17,000 
130  Sharpsburg,  1840  11,000 
113  Portsmouth,  1835  12,000 
85  Manchester,  1835  11,000 
225  Paducah,  1837  26,000 
200  Cincinnati,  1840  20,000 
126  Pittsburgh,  1839  16,000 
50  Aberdeen,  1838  3,000 

175  Louisville,  1839  15,000 
180  Louisville,  1838  12,000 
183  Pittsburgh,  7,000 

[ Cincinnati  Gaz. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  BAY. 


The  question  on  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  bank- 
rupt law  having  been  assumed  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pal politicians  in  the  house  of  representatives  as  a 
suitable  occasion  for  occupying  the  public  attention 
with  their  views  on  parties,  politics,  and  political 
tactics,  and  their  long  addresses  having  received  but 
slight  notice  in  the  Register,  those  remarks,  at  least, 
that  seem  chiefly  to  have  called  them  forth,  demand 


publication.  We,  therefore,  insert  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Cushing  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives on  Tuesday,  December  27th,  as  report- 
ed in  the  National  Intelligencer  and  which  has  elicit- 
ed many  severe  animadversions  from  all  parties  op- 
posed to  the  Tyler  administration,  both  whig  and 
anti-whig;  and  also  Mr.  Rayner's  on  the  12th  Jan. 
mr.  cushing’s  speech,  December  27. 

“There  was  another  consideration  which  ought  to 
be  looked  at.  It  was  now  not  two  years  since,  by  the 
result  of  the  election  of  1840, a party  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  country;  a new  party  was  formed,  and 
new  men  came  into  the  government.  Since  then 
there  had  grown  up  an  internecine  war  in  the  ranks 
of  that  party,  which  had  been  pursued  for  a year  and 
past.  In  the  mean  time,  there  stood  the  fede- 
ral government,  with  its  fixed  constitution,  and  all  its 
everal  functions  as  determined  by  that  constitution, 
unchangeable  by  the  behests  of  party — a sort  of  God 
Terminus,  with  all  these  political  and  party  changes 
going  on  around  it.  Against  this  fixed,  immovable 
government  and  constitution,  they  had  seen  one  of 
these  parties  hurl  itself  in  the  madness  of  desperation. 
And  what  had  been  the  consequence?  The  party 
thus  holding  the  shifting  relations  to  which  he  had 
alluded  had  been  dashed  to  atoms  at  its  feet.  In  the 
course  of  this  operation  they  had  heard  in  that,  house 
and  throughout  the  country  quite  enough  of  mutual 
crimination  and  recrimination.  God  alone  knew, 
indeed,  how  much  it  was  enough  to  suffer;  but,  for 
one,  he  thoughtthere  had  been  enough,  quite  enough 
of  it.  Were  any  further  and  future  objects  still  to 
be  promoted  by  whig  gentlemen  indulging  them- 
selves in  these  ferocious  attacks  upon  the  govern- 
ment? For  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  question 
had  two  sides  to  it;  and  Mr.  C.  was  disposed  to  look 
at  both.  One  of  the  great  parties  of  the  country  had 
broken  itself  to  pieces  against  the  general  govern- 
ment. Wre  had  presented  a most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  for  the  last  two  years.  On  what 
events  did  they  now  seem  about  to  enter?  There 
wa3  a trite  proverb  which  declared  that  “experientia 
docet.”  He  said  it  was  not  true.  He  said  that  expe- 
rientia non  docet.  For,  while  this  most  wonderful 
spectacle  had  been  presented  to  all  men  in  these 
United  States,  what  did  they  see?  There  was  ano- 
ther party  who  stood  by  in  a most  convenient  attitude, 
with  folded  arms,  looking  on  and  laughing,  while 
their  adversaries  who  had  triumphed  in  1840  were 
seen,  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  mutually  devouring  one 
another.  [A  laugh.]  And  with  this  warning  before 
their  eyes,  with  a full  knowledge  of  all  these  facts, 
the  indications  were — the  imperfect  givings  out — the 
whispers  were,  that  this  other  party  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  in  the  same  madness  of  desperation,  to 
hurl  itself  also  against  the  rock  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. [Loud  and  long-continued  laughter,  and 
great  sensation  in  all  quarters  of  the  house.] 

Fie  heard  a gentleman  say  that  this  was  a great 
mistake;  he  trusted  it  was;  for  although  there  might 
be  certain  leaders  of  the  party  who  would  like  such 
a course  to  be  taken,  it  would  not  happen.  [Renew- 
ed laughter.]  He  had  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  a fixed  constitutional  fact — (here  Mr.  C. 
was  interrupted  for  a short  time  by  the  confusion  and 
merriment  in  the  house) — yes,  it  was  a fixed  con- 
stitutional fact,  and  that  was  the  basis  of  all  his  con- 
clusions. Now  suppose  an  individual  placed  as  the 
president  of  the  United  States  was  placed — it  matter- 
ed not  whether  he  held  his  place  by  a primary  vote, 
or  whether  by  circumstances  unforeseen  it  devolved 
upon  him — in  either  case,  there  he  stood,  by  the  con- 
stitution, president  of  the  United  States.  What  was 
his  first  duty?  The  honorable  discharge  of  his  of- 
ficial functions;  the  endeavor  to  do  as  much  public 
good'as  Providence  would  permit.  In  discharging 
this  his  duty,  he  was  bound  to  look  at  facts  around 
him:  to  see  how  far  he  could  count  on  co-operation 
by  the  people  or  their  representatives.  [Laughter.] 
When  gentlemen  talked  about  the  treason  of  certain 
of  the  president’s  friends — the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, (Mr.  I Vise),  for  example,  or  himself;  (and  he 
really  thought  they  had  their  full  share  of  personal 
abuse),  the  question  was  how  the  government  was  to 
be  carried  on,  and  by  whose  aid?  Mr.  C.  would 
say  to  gentlemen  of  all  parties  in  that  house,  and 
more  especially  to  gentlemen  constituting  the  majo- 
rity in  congress,  if  you  will  not  co-operate  with  the 
president  in  carrying  on  the  government,  which  is  your 
highest  duty,  he  must  seek  the  aid  of  tour  adver- 
saries. [Renewed  sensation,  laughter,  and  cries  of 
“that’s  it!”  “that’s  it!”  “good  bye!”]  If  you  whigs, 
(said,  Mr.  C.)  will  lock  the  wheels  of  government, 
I trust  aid  will  be  found  in  the  democrats;  and  thus 
and  thus  only  I present  the  question  to  the  house. — 
[The  house  was  lor  a time  in  no  little  confusion, 
though  apparently  more  in  merriment  than  anger.] 
Thus,  Mr.  C.  went  on  to  observe,  we  had  present- 
ed to  us,  in  these  United  States,  a great  career  of 
ambition;  and  its  end  was  the  culminating  point  of 
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human  greatness,  at  least  in  this  country,  if  not  the 
very  highest  ascent  of  human  ambition  in  Christen- 
dom. And  if  they  looked  round,  he  knew  not  how 
many  competitors  were  striving  for  the  prize;  he 
doubted  if  he  could  count  them  on  his  fingers.  [A 
voice,  “five.”]  Well,  say  five.  [A  voice,  “name 
them;,  do  name  them!”]  It  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  name  them.  [“Oh  do!”]  Their  “name  is 
Legion!”  In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  C.  said  he 
knew  not  how  far  parties  might  split,  whether  from 
differences  in  opinion  or  from  personal  relations.  He 
could  see  in  the  race  for  the  presidency  no  individual 
who,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  presented  an  over- 
whelming, irresistible  power.  Looking  to  overt 
acts  as  the  criterion,  he  should  say  there  was  no1  such 
competitor.  He  understood  there  was  to  be  a whig 
convention,  and  there  was  also  to  be  a democratic 
convention;  and  he  did  not  know  that  they  might  not 
agree.  [A  laugh.]  But  there  were  certain  bud- 
dings— some  early  blossoms  of  discord — which  might 
lead  to  a doubt  what  would  be  the  precise  course  of 
these  conventions.  However  this  might  be,  this  he 
did  know,  that  during  a year  and  a half  to  come 
there  must  be  great  popular  commotions  and  discus- 
sions. Whether  a candidate  might  be  nominated  by 
each  convention  or  not,  this  he  knew — and  why 
should  he  not  say  it?  he  thought  on  the  whole  he  had 
better  say  it?  [several  voices,  “oh  yes,  do  say  it;  do;”] 
— it  would  not  be  for  the  political  interest  of  any  one  of 
the  parties  to  carry  on  a very  furious  war  against  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  friends. 

[Here  Mr.  C.  was  brought  to  a pause  by  peals  of 
laughter,  and  cries  of  “Ah,  that’s  a tender  point.”] 
Mr.  C.  said  he  considered  it  as  material  that  there 
should  be  a frank  understanding  on  these  matters. — 
There  were  men  in  the  administration,  or  connected 
with  the  administration,  who  at  a proper  time, 
might  have  a word  to  say.  He  did  not,  to  be  sure, 
know  whether  their  opinion  would  be  potential;  but 
this  he  knew,  that  of  all  the  elements  now  in  tumul- 
tuous and  conflicting  motion  in  the  national  caldron, 
in  the  grand  political  seething  pot,  the  most  potential 
of  all  was  the  federal  government,  [cries  of  “oh  yes 
— it  has  the  offices!”]  No;  not  by  the  distribution  of 
office,  not  by  the  power  of  patronage.  No;  he  went 
deeper — it  was  by  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
federal  government.  Let  gentlemen  go  back  to  the 
extra  session.  An  important  measure  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration;  a committee  had  report- 
ted  upon  it;  it  was  pushed  along  through  the  house, 
when  lo,  there  came  a veto!  There  were  consequences; 
yes,  and  the  relations  held  by  administration  mea- 
sures to  the  action  of  congress  showed  that  there 
was  a power,  which  the  constitution  gave  to  the  fe- 
deral government  to  act  upon  events  and  affect  re- 
sults, that  was  a hundred  fold  greater  than  all  its 
power  of  mere  patronage.  The  proof  of  this  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  while  these  very  results  were 
in  progress,  the  patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
late  cabinet.  He  recurred  then  to  the  position  that 
he  had  taken,  that  there  was  in  the  government  itself 
a powerful  element  of  control,  soaring  far  above  all 
influence  of  patronage  or  of  individual  men,  and 
which  acted  in  controlling  the  national  policy.  It 
was  in  the  relation  of  the  president  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  congress.  All  had  seen  how  it  had  acted 
upon  the  present  congress;  he  trusted  in  God  it 
might  never  so  operate  on  any  other.  He  trusted 
the  series  of  collisions  which  had  happened  between 
this  congress  and  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  might  never  occur  again.  But  if,  through 
the  fatuity  of  parties,  it  ever  should,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  it  might  lead  to  the  same  operation  over 
again,  and  that  an  equal  amount  of  control,  both- 
over  men  and  over  events,  might  again  be  exercised.” 

EXTRACT  FROM  MR.  RAYNER’  SSPEECH, 
In  the  house  of  representatives,  January  12. 

It  had  been  said,  by  way  of  taunt,  during  this  de- 
bate, that  this  bankrupt  law  was  the  last  of  the  whig 
measures  of  the  extra  session,  and  that  its  repeal 
would  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  all  of  our  labors  at 
that  eventful  session.  It  is  true  that  little  would  be 
left  on  the  statute  book;  but  that  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  whigs,  and  history  must  say  so.  They  could 
not  prevent  the  treachery  of  John  Tyler,  and  the  se- 
cret of  their  disasters  was,  that  the  people  of  the 
country — the  whig  majority — blamed  them  for  hav- 
ing palmed  such  a man  as  John  Tyler  upon  them. 
The  whigs  did  commit  a most  grievous  fault,  and 
most  grievously  had  they  suffered  for  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Marshall,) 
had  spoken  of  the  history  of  this  administration  be- 
ing written  in  a parenthesis.  Not  so.  If  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  maxim  of  Shakspeare,  that  it  is 
“the  evil  that  men  do  that  lives  after  them,”  then  it 
would  require  massy-volumes  to  portray  the  profliga- 
cy and  corruption  of  this  administration.  And  if  the 
concluding  part  of  the  sentence  was  also  true,  that 
the  “good  is  interred  with  their  bones,”  then  John 


Tyler’s  grave-stone  should  bear  this  single  inscrip- 
tion: “Here  lies  John  Tyler.” 

Mr.  R.  went  on  to  say  that  till  lately  he  had  in- 
dulged in  the  full  faith  that  the  whig  party  was  only 
undergoing  purification,  that  they  were  passing 
through  an  ordeal  of  trial,  from  which  they  would 
emerge  “redeemed,  regenerated  and  disenthralled,” 
ready  as  ever  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  whether  fortune  frowned  or  fortune 
smiled.  And  although  he  would  yet  have  hope,  yet 
he  confessed  he  was  not  free  from  feelings  of  des- 
pondency. He  witnessed  a scene  there  but  two  days 
since  which  he  should  have  been  glad  to  avoid  see- 
ing. A representative  (Mr.  Botts)  rose  in  his  place, 
and  appealing  to  heaven  for  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tentions, avowed  his  determination  to  discharge  his 
duty  to  a violated  constitution,  regardless  of  all  per- 
sonal consequences.  He  preferred  charges  against 
the  acting  president  of  the  United  States,  involving 
the  highest  crimes  and  misdemeanors;  staked  his  re- 
putation upon  their  truth,  and  his  ability  to  prove 
them;  asked  this  house  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  merely  that  he  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  establishing  his  charges,  and  submit  the  re- 
sult to  the  house.  And  what  did  they  see?  In  a 
house  containing  a nominal  whig  majority  of  at  least 
thirty,  the  proposition  failed  by  a majority  of  forty- 
four. 

If  he  ever  saw  (said  Mr.  R.)  an  instance  of  moral 
sublimity,  it  was  when  his  friend  (Mr.  Bolts)  held 
aloft  his  articles  of  impeachment,  and  in  streams  of 
fervid  eloquence  called  upon  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation  to  come  to  the  rescue.  He 
could  assure  his  friend  that  he  needed  no  prouder 
monument  to  his  fame — no  richer  legacy  for  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  aware  that  many  had  voted  against 
the  proposition  because,  as  they  avowed,  they  would 
not  bestow  on  John  Tyler  so  much  consideration  and 
importance.  This  reminded  him  of  the  reply  of 
Barrere  in  the  national  convention  of  France,  to  the 
accusation  proposed  by  the  virtuous  Louvet  against 
the  bloody  Robespierre.  “Let  us,”  said  Barrere, 
“cease  to  waste  our  time  on  men  who  will  fill  no 
place  in  history,  let  us  not  put  pigmies  on  pedestals; 
the  civic  crowns  of  Robespierre  are  mingled  with 
cypress.’’  The  convention  passed  quietly  on  to  “the 
orders  of  the  day,”  just  as  this  house  did  on  Tues- 
day— “a  fatal  error,”  says  the  historian,  “which 
France  had  cause  to  lament  in  tears  of  blood.”  The 
earnest  and  eloquent  appeals  of  Louvet,  Barbaroux, 
and  Lanjuinais  were  unheeded;  and  the  Girondists 
of  that  day,  like  the  whigs  of  this,  reposed  in  list- 
less security,  whilst  the  Jacobins,  touse  the  language 
of  the  historian,  “were  daily  sharpening  their  po- 
niards.” 

Much  (said  Mr.  R.)  as  the  character  of  this  de- 
bate ought  to  be  regretted,  for  the  credit  of  the  house 
and  the  country,  yet  it  had  produced  one  result  at 
which  he  felt  pleased.  It  had  clearly  traced  the 
lines  of  party  demarcation  in  that  hall.  It  had  pro- 
ved, what  he  had  long  known,  that  there  were  but 
two  parties  in  that  house,  and  that  the  Tyler  faction, 
for  it  never  deserved  the  name  of  a party — had  be- 
come merged  in,  and  thoroughly  identified  with  the 
loco  foco  party;  and  he  did  hope  that,  amid  the 
seething  and  boiling  of  the  political  caldron  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cushing) 
spoke,  the  whig  party  would  at  least  be  thoroughly 
purified,  and  all  the  froth  and  scum  would  not  only 
be  thrown  upward,  but  tossed  over  the  brim.  He 
had  long  felt  sure  that  the  bargain  had  been  consum- 
mated in  secret;  at  last  it  had  been  publicly  ratified 
on  that  floor.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been  some  lit- 
tle coyness  manifested  in  the  interchanges  of  affec- 
tion that  had  been  passing  across  the  hall;  but  not 
more,  he  supposed,  than  was  usual  on  such  occasions 
of  endearment,  and  far  less  than  he  thought  decen- 
cy required.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Cushing)  threatened  the  already-forged  thun- 
derbolts of  the  veto  power,  unless  his  new  democra- 
tic allies  would  rally  under  the  Tyler  standard.  The 
member  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Kennedy)  said,  in  re- 
sponse, he  was  opposed  to  the  democratic  majority 
in  the  next  congress  forcing  any  thing  on  Mr.  Tyler 
that  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  veto.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weller,)  pronounced  a labored 
eulogy  on  Mr.  Tyler,  and,  it  seems,  felt  authorized 
to  act  the  part  of  counsellor  to  him,  and  advised  him 
to  rid  himself  of  Messrs.  Webster  and  Spencer  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Bowne.)  who  seems  to  be  more  catholic  in  his 
political  feelings,  declared  his  readiness  to  receive 
these  two  last,  as  repentant  sinners,  with  open  arms. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Pickens) 
welcomed  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  into 
the  democratic  ranks;  said  he  had  long  seen  that  he 
(Mr.  C.)  had  a leaning  to  his  (Mr.  P.’s)  side,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  his  colleague  on  the  right  (Mr. 
Adams) — no  very  great  compliment,  by  the  way. 
And  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Profit,)  in 


order  to  prove  his  approbation  of  this  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance,  poured  out  a torrent  of  abuse 
against  that  man  whom  he  once  said  on  this  floor 
that  he  “wished  he  could  make  president  of  the 
world.”  What  a humiliating  spectacle  was  here 
exhibited!  A party  elevated  to  power  by  the  over- 
whelming voice  of  a long-outraged  people,  with  such 
sacrifices,  such  patriotic  devotion,  such  honest  en- 
thusiasm as  qever  marked  the  progress  of  civil  re- 
volution before,  artd  that,  too,  with  the  shouts,  the 
prayers,  and  the  blessings  of  thousands  who  saw  in 
it  the  harbinger  of  hope  and  the  prospect  of  a bright- 
er day;  and  scarcely  had  they  commenced  the  great 
work  of  reform  entrusted  to  their  hands,  when  he 
whom  they  had  imprudently  placed  in  the  line  of 
promotion  by  which  he  became  their  chief,  opened 
negotiations  with  their  enemies;  ungratefully  and 
cruelly  made  war  upon  them;  taunted  them  for  their 
unfortunate  condition,  and,  as  though  they  were 
slaves  with  manacles  on  their  hands,  declared  to 
them,  through  his  confidential  organs,  that  the  great 
constitutional  functions  which  they  had  entrusted  to 
him  would  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
only  would  worship  at  the  shrine  of  bis  power. 
Never  since  the  days  of  Judas  Iscariot  had  there 
been  an  instance  of  such  shameless  and  unblushing 
treason. 

Mr.  R.  said,  although  he  had  been  amused,  as  every 
one  here  must  have  been,  at  the  developments  that 
had  taken  place  during  this  debate,  yet  he  could  not 
reflect  on  it  seriously  without  feeling  the  most  intense 
pain  and  humiliation.  The  sentiments  which  were 
uttered  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Cushing)  fell  on  his  ear  as  the  foreboding  of  the  evils 
that  were  fast  clustering  around  the  destinies  of  his 
country.  When  he  had  reflected  on  the  probable  fate 
which  ultimately  awaited  our  nation,  he  had  suppos- 
ed that  our  government,  like  all  those  that  had  pre- 
ceded it,  would,  in  obedience  to  that  principle  of 
change  and  revolution  with  which  the  decree  of  fate 
seemed  to  have  stamped  all  human  institutions,  have 
its  day  of  degeneracy,  decline,  and  ruin.  But  he  had 
consoled  himself  with  the  hope  that  this  period  was 
in  the  far,  far  distant  future,  and  that  it  would  n.ot 
come  till  they  and  their  children  and  their  children’s 
children  had  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  But 
the  declarations  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts had  aroused  him  to  the  conviction  of  the  cor- 
rupted and  vitiated  state  of  the  public  mind.  And 
could  it  be — must  history  record  it — that  in  the  very 
infancy  of  our  republic,  in  the  fifty  fourth  year  of 
our  existence,  one  who  was  recognised  as  possessing 
the  especial  confidence  of  the  executive,  boldly  and 
recklessly  had  come  into  this  hall,  and  here  in  the 
face  of  the  assembled  repesentatives  of  the  nation, 
declared  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  this  govern- 
ment would  be  wielded  for  the  benefit  of  them  who 
would  sustain  those  in  power?  The  open  avowal  of 
such  sentiments  afforded  alarming  proof  ol'the  corrup- 
tion of  the  times — of  the  degeneracy  of  this  age. — 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Adams)  had  compared  it  to  the  sale  of  the  empire 
by  the  Praetorian  bands  of  Rome.  It  was  worse  than 
that.  It  was  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  not  in  the 
senate-house,  that  the  Praetorian  cohorts  sold  the  im- 
perial purple  to  him  who  would  bid  highest  for  its 
honors.  And  whilst  mercenary  swords  were  clothing 
with  power  the  leaders  of  faction  in  the  field  of  Mars 
the  flame  of  liberty  still  continued  to  burn  in  the 
councils  of  the  senate.  It  was  there  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  had  been  most  devoutly  cherished. 
It  was  there  that  they  last  expired.  It  was  there  that 
the  precepts  of  Fabius  and  Cincinnatus,  and  Cato  and 
the  Scipios  were  last  quoted  with  reverence.  It  was 
there  that  the  virtuous  and  heroic  actions  were  last 
forgotton.  But  here  in  our  government — and  in  its 
infancy  too — it  was  in  the  representative  hall  of  the 
nation  that  executive  power  and  patronage,  and  ex- 
ecutive influence  in  the  appointment  of  a successor, 
were  offered  as  the  reward  of  party  allegiance.  And 
that  to  come  from  Massachusetts  too!  From  the  land 
of  the  pilgrim  fathers — from  the  classic  soil  of  Lex- 
ington and  Bunker  Hill!— the  first  to  resist  tyranny. 
And  must  she  bear  the  reproach  of  being  the  first  to 
offer  lo  barter  away  the  rights  for  which  she  so  glo- 
riously suffered  and  bled? 

These  sentiments  of  the  gentleman'from  Massachu- 
setts are  only  the  echo  of  what  was  heard  a few 
months  since  in  Faneuil  hallfromone  whom  that  patrio- 
tic state  so  long  looked  on  and  cherished  with  pride 
and  glory.  How  times  must  have  changed — how  the 
public  mind,  must  have  degenerated!  That  one, 
whose  lame  and  character  belonged  to  the  nation, 
should  have  uttered  the  [detestable  doctrine  that  the 
fact  of  there  being  many  whigs  yet  retained  in  office 
should  be  a reason  why  that  party  should  not  denounce 
what  they  in  their  hearts  believe  to  be  the  corrup- 
tions of  this  administration!  That  the  consideration 
of  place  should  hush  them  into  silence  when  they  see 
public  virtue  scouted  and  popular  right  trampled 
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into  dust!  And  that,  too,  in  walls  consecrated 
to  freedom — where  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of  re- 
sistance to  tyranny  have  so  often  aroused  the  free 
and  the  brave?  Would  to  God  these  sentiments  could 
have  originated  with  some  one  else  than  Daniel 
Webster. 

Time  once  was  when  every  patriotic.  American 
felt  proud  that  Daniel  Webster  was  his  countryman. 
His  gigantic  and  commanding  talents  had  endeared 
him  to  every  lover  of  his  country’s  glory,  his  noble 
eftorts  in  many  a trying  contest  had  equally  endear- 
ed him  to  every  lover  of  constitutional  freedom. — 
What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  friends — 
those  friends  who  had  cherished,  sustained,  and 
cheered  him  on  in  so  many  conflicts — when  on  an 
occasion  they  sought  to  do  him  honor,  instead  of  re- 
viving their  drooping  spirits,  and  advising  and  en- 
couraging them  in  their  approaching  struggle,  he 
met  them  with  reproaches,  revilings,  and  bitter 
taunts.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  R.)  he  is  gone — and  let  him 
go!  He  not  only  abandoned  us  in  the  hour  of  our  tri- 
umph, but  he  was  doing  service  in  the  ranks  of  those 
who  had  so  often  felt  the  force  of  his  mighty  arm. — 
He  might  now,  perhaps,  console  himself  with  the 
idea,  that  although  he  cannot  save  himself,  yet,  like 
Samson,  he  can  bury  beneath  the  ruins  of  our  politi- 
cal edifice  the  object  of  liis hatred.  Still,  if  he  posses- 
ses the  common  sympathies  and  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture, the  day  of  remorse  must  come.  Like  Themis- 
tocles,  who  tarnished  the  escutcheon  of  his  fame  by 
negotiating  with  his  former  enemies,  he  might  per- 
haps receive  his  reward  in  some  paltry  office  under 
his  new  allies;  yet  his  declining  years  must  be  embit- 
tered with  his  recollection  of  the  bright  hopes  he  has 
withered,  the  afflicting  evils  he  has  brought  upon  his 
country. 

What  must  be  his  reflections  on  contemplating  the 
character  and  progress  of  this  debate?  His  name, 
which  was  once  so  mighty,  now  become  a byword 
and  an  object  of  jest  and  ridicule  in  that  hall,  which 
formerly  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  sound  or  his  voice! 
His  name  tossed  about  here  with  jeers  and  re- 
proaches! One  party  mourning  over  his  fall  and  his 
desertion,  and  the  other  rejecting  his  proffered  alli- 
ance with  scorn!  Would  to  God,  for  the  honor  of 
their  country,  this  cup  could  have  passed  them  by. 

“The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Marshall) 
spoke  of  the  “scorn  and  contempt”  with  which  Mr. 
Webster  must  have  treated  the  denunciations  which 
have  been  uttered  against  him.  So  far  as  the  whig 
party  in  this  house  was  concerned  the  gentleman  had 
begged  the  question.  He  denied  that  he  had  been 
denounced  and  anathematized  here.  He  called  upon 
every  one  within  the  sound  of  his  voice  to  say  if  Mr. 
Webster  had  not  been  treated  with  the  greatest  for- 
bearance and  moderation.  It  was  w'fh  pain  and  re- 
gret that  his  present  position  was  allied  t0  here  by 
the  whigs.  It  had  until  lately  been  in  the  language 
of  apology  for  his  course,  and  of  hope  that  he  would 
yet  restore  himself  to  the  confidence  °t  long  tried 
and  faithful  friends,  that  his  conduct  has  been  spo- 
ken of  by  the  whigs  in  this  house.  It  was  from  the 
other  party — from  those  whose  cause  he  was  aiding, 
that  he  had  received  denunciation  most  heavy-  But 
if  he  had  been  denounced  by  the  whigs,  wou  d^  not 
his  denunciation  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  de- 
served it?  What  interest  could  the  whig  party  have  in 
denouncing  such  a man?  Would  it  not  rather  be 
their  interest  to  preserve  so  strong  an  ally— to  pos- 
sess the  aid  and  influence  of  his  mighty  mind-  And 
after  adhering  to  him  so  long,  through  so  many  event- 
ful struggles,  was  it  fair,  was  it  reasonable  to  SI|P‘ 
pose  that  his  former  whig  friends  there  should  de- 
nounce him  without  sufficient  cause?  To  suppose  so 
was  to  reason  against  all  the  natural  springs  and  im- 
pulses of  human  action. 

As  to  the  “scorn  and  contempt,”  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  spoke,  that  was  too  easy 
a way  of  answering  a proposition,  for  one  of  his  lo- 
gical mind.  Suppose  they  had  indulged  in  com- 
plaints— or  censures,  if  you  please — still,  could 
“scorn  and  contempt”  answer  the  charge?  Did  they 
prove  that  our  censures  were  not  well  founded?— 
Could  they  make  atonement  for  the  wrongs  we  have 
endured?  “Scorn  and  contempt”  were  the  cheapest 
of  all  mental  impulses;  they  afforded  evidence  nei- 
ther of  intellect  of  the  head  nor  feeling  of  the  heart. 
They  were  the  impulses  with  which  selfishness  re- 
garded honest  and  unfortunate  suffering;  with  which 
heartless  tyranny  always  looked  on  the  complaints 
of  the  oppressed.  The  unfeeling  miser  felt  “scorn 
and  contempt”  for  the  cries  of  suffering  poverty;  the 
cruel  despot  felt  “scorn  and  contempt”  for  the  com- 
plaints of  injured  innocence.  Domitian  no  doubt 
felt  the  same  for  the  cries  of  the  agonized  Christians 
when  torn  to  pieces  by  ravenous  beasts;  he  felt 
“scorn  and  contempt”  for  the  very  prayers  which,  in 
the  struggles  of  death,  they  offered  to  heaven  for  his 

conversion (Here  Mr.  Rayner’s  hour  expired, 

and  he  took  his  seat. 


QUINTUPLE  TREATY, AFRICAN  SLAVE 
TRADE,  &c.  


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT, 

IN  SENATE,  JANUARY  11. 

Washington,  January  9, 1843. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

I have  received  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
27th  ol  December,  in  the  following  terms: 

“ Resolved , That  the  president  be  requesled  to  in- 
form the  senate,  if  compatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est, whether  the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  has  been  communicated  tothe  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Slates  in  any  form  whatever? 
And,  if  so,  by  whom?  far  what  purpose?  and  what  an- 
swer may  have  been  returned  to  such  communica- 
tion? Also,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  the  in- 
formation which  may  have  been  received  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  going  to  show  that 
'’the  course  which  this  government  might  take  in  relation 
to  said  treaty  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  attention  and 
discussion  in  Europe.'  Also,  to  inform  the  senate  how 
far  the  'warm  animadversions'  and  the  great  political 
excitement'  which  this  treaty  has  caused  in  Europe 
have  any  application  or  reference  to  the  U.  States. — 
Also,  to  inform  the  senate  what  danger  there  was 
that  ‘the  laws  and  the  obligations'  of  the  United  States 
in  relation  to  the  suppression  ol  the  slave  trade  would 
be  ‘ executed  by  others'  if  we  did  not  ‘ remove  the  pretext 
and  motive  for  violating  our  flag  and  executing  our  laivs,' 
by  entering  into  the  stipulations  for  the  African 
squadron  and  the  remonstrating  embassies  which  are 
contained  in  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  late  Bri- 
tish treaty.  Also,  that  the  president  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  all  the  correspondence 
with  our  ministers  abroad  relating  to  the  foregoing 
points  of  inquiry.  Also,  that  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  such  infor- 
mation upon  the  negotiation  of  the  African  squadron 
articles  as  will  show  the  origin  of  such  articles  and 
the  history  and  progress  of  their  formation.” 

I informed  the  senate,  in  the  message  transmitting 
the  treaty  with  England  of  the  9th  of  August  last, 
that  no  application  or  request  had  been  made  to  this 
government  to  become  a party  to  the  quintuple  trea- 
ty.  Agents  of  the  government  abroad,  regarding  the 
signature  of  that  treaty  as  a political  occurrence  of 
some  importance,  obtained,  unofficially,  copies  of  it, 
and  transmitted  those  copies  to  the  department  of 
state,  as  other  intelligence  is  communicated,  for  the 
information  of  the  government.  The  treaty  has  not 

been  oommunioatod  to  tho  guvornmont  of  tho  United 

States  from  any  other  quarter,  in  any  other  manner, 
or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  next  request  expressed  in  the  resolution  is  in 
these  words: 

“Also,  to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  the  infor- 
mation which  may  have  been  received  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  going  to  show  that  the 
‘course  which  this  government  might  take  in  relation 
to  said  treaty  has  excited  no  small  degree  of  atten- 
tion and  discussion  in  Europe.’  Also,  to  inform  the 
senate  how  far  the  ‘warm  animadversions’  and  the 
‘great  political  excitement’  which  this  treaty  has 
caused  in  Europe  have  any  application  or  reference 
to  the  United  States.” 

These  words  quoted  in  this  part  of  the  resolution 
appear  to  be  taken  from  my  message  above  men- 
tioned. In  that  communication  I said: 

“No  application  or  request  has  been  made  to  this 
government  to  become  a party  to  this. treaty;  but  the 
course  it  might  take  in  regard  to  it  has  excited  no 
small  degree  of  attention  and  discussion  in  Europe, 
as  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
stipulations  which  it  contains,  have  caused  warm  ani- 
madversions and  great  political  excitement. 

“In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  I endeavored  to  slate  the 
principles  which  this  government  supports  respecting 
the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  De- 
sirous of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the 
same  time  that  existingobligalions  should  be  fulfilled, 
I have  thought  it  most  consistent  with  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its  own 
laws,  and  perform  its  own  obligations,  by  its  own 
means  and  its  own  power.  The  examination  or 
visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one  nation  by 
the  cruisers  of  another  for  any  purposes  except  those 
known  and  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nation^,  un- 
der whatever  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  take 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  far  better 
by  other  means  to  sepercede  any  supposed  necessity  or 
any  motive  for  such  examination  or  visit.  Interfer- 
ence with  a merchant  vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is 
always  a delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch  the  point 
of  national  honor  as  well  as  to  affect  the  interests 
of  individuals.  It  has  been  thought  therefore  expe- 
dient, not  only  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations 
ot  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  at  the  same  time  as  re- 
moving all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for  violat- 


ing the  immunities  of  the  Amertcan  flag  upon  the 
seas  as  they  exist  and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, to  enter  into  tho  articles  now  submitted  to  the 
senate. 

“The  treaty  which  I now  submit  to  you  proposes  no 
alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules  of 
the  law  of  nations.  It  provides  simply  that  each  of 
the  two  governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  a sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately 
and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.” 

These  opinions  were  expressed  by  me  officially 
upon  the  occasion  of  making  to  the  senate  a commu- 
nication of  very  great  importance.  It  is  not  perceiv- 
ed how  the  accuracy  of  this  general  statement  can 
be  doubted  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
debates  of  public  bodies  in  Europe,  the  productions 
of  the  press,  and  the  other  modes  by  which  public 
opinion  is  manifested  in  an  enlightened  age.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  excited  attention  to  public  and  na- 
tional transactions  or  general  political  discussions  in 
Europe  on  subjects  open  to  all  the  world,  are  known 
only  in  consequence  of  private  information  commu- 
nicated to  the  government,  and  feeling  a strong  per- 
suasion that  it  would  be  improper  in  the  executive  to 
go  into  any  discussion  or  argument  upon  such  a sub- 
ject with  the  senate,  I have  no  further  remarks  to 
make  upon  this  part  of  the  inquiry. 

The  third  inquiry  is: 

“What  danger  there  was  that  ‘the  laws  and  obliga- 
tions’ of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  would  be  ‘executed  by  others,’ 
if  we  did  not  ‘remove  the  pretext  and  motive  for  vio- 
lating our  flag  and  executing  our  laws,’  ” 

I have  already  quoted  from  the  message  the  entire 
paragraph,  to  a part  of  which  this  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry is  supposed  to  refer. 

As  lo  the  danger  there  was  that  the  laws  and  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  would  be  executed  by 
others,  if  we  did  not  remove  the  pretext  and  motive 
for  violating  our  flag,  and  provide  for  executing  our 
laws,  I might  say  that  this  depends  upon  notorious 
facts  and  occurrences,  of  which  the  evidence  has 
been  in  various  forms  before  the  country,  and  all  the 
branches  of  the  government. 

When  I came  to  occupy  the  executive  chair,  I 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  numerous  complaints 
which  had  been  made  on  account  of  alleged  inter- 
ruptions of  American  vessels,  engaged  in  lawful 
commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  by  British  cruisers, 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  I could  not  be  ignorant,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  well-grounded  suspicions  which  pervaded  the 
country,  that  some  American  vessels  were  engaged 
in  that  odious  and  unlawful  traffic.  There  were  two 
dangers,  then,  to  be  guarded  against;  the  one, 
that  this  traffic  would  continue  to  be  carried  on  in 
American  ships,  and  perhaps  much  increased,  unless 
some  new  and  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  for  its 
suppression;  the  other,  that  acquiescence  in  the  cap- 
ture of  American  vessels,  notorious  slave  dealers,  by 
British  cruisers,  might  give  countenance  to  seizures 
and  detention  of  vessels  lawfully  employed,  on  light 
or  groundless  suspicions.  And  cases  had  arisen,  un- 
der the  administration  of  those  who  preceded  me, 
well  calculated  to  show  the  extent  and  magnitude  of 
this  latter  danger:  and,  believing  that  very  serious 
consequences  might  in  time  grow  out  of  the  obvious 
tendency  and  progress  of  things,  I felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  arrest  that  progress,  to  rescue  the  immunity 
of  the  American  flag  from  thedanger  which  hung  over 
it;  and  to  do  this  by  recommending  such  a provision 
for  the  execution  of  our  own  laws  as  should  remove 
all  pretence  for  the  interference  of  others. 

Among  the  occurrences  to  which  [ have  alluded, 
it  may  be  useful  to  particularize  one  case. 

The  schooner  Catharine,  an  American  vessel, 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  seized 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  British  cruiser  called 
the  Dolphin,  and  brought  into  the  port  ol  New  York 
in  the  summer  of  1839.  Upon  being  brought  into 
port,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  esq.  district  attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  appeared  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  that  district,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  libelled  the  schooner,  her  ap- 
parel,vand  furniture,  for  a violation  of  the  several  acts 
of  congress  passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  schooner  being  arrested  by  the  usual 
process  in  such  cases,  and  possession  taken  of  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  British  captors  by  officers  of 
the  U.  States,  the  cause  proceeded,  and  by  a decree  of 
the  circuit  court  in  December,  1840,  a forfeiture  was 
pronounced.  From  this  decree  an  appeal  was  taken, 
which  is  now  pending  in  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  in  another  case,  that  of  the  Tigris, 
of  like  general  character,  soon  after  arising,  the 
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then  secretary  of  state,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1841, 
informed  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  that,  “how- 
ever strong  and  unchangeable  may  be  the  determina- 
tion of  this  government  to  punish  any  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  violate'tbe  laws  against  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  it  will  not  permit  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  by  foreign  armed  vessels  in  the  execution 
of  those  laws.” 

But  it  is  evident  that  this  general  declaration  did 
not  relieve  the  subject  from  its  difficulties.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  found  engaged  in  the  African 
slave  trade  are  guilty  of  piracy  under  the  acts  of 
congress.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that  such  vessels  can 
claim  any  interference  of  the  government  in  their  be- 
half, into  whosesoever  hands  they  may  happen  to 
fall,  any  more  than  vessels  which  should  turn  gene- 
ral pirates.  Notorious  African  slave  traders  cannot 
claim  the  protection  of  the  American  character,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  acting  in  direct  violation  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  stand  denounced  by  those 
laws  as  pirates.  In  case  of  the  seizure  of  such  a 
vessel  by  a foreign  cruiser,  and  of  her  being  brought 
into  a port  of  the  United  States,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  her?  Shall  she  be  libelled,  prosecuted,  and  con- 
demned, as  if  arrested  by  a cruiser  of  the  United 
States?  If  th  is  is  to  be  done  it  is  clear  that  the  agen- 
cy of  a foreign  power  has  been  instrumental  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  the  United  States.  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  vessel,  with  all  her  offences  fla- 
grant upon  her,  to  be  released,  on  account  of  the 
agency  by  which  she  was  seized,  discharged  of  all 
penalties,  and  left  at  liberty  to  renew  her  illegal  and 
nefarious  traffic. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  the  best  if  not  the  only 
mode  of  avoiding  these  and  other  difficulties,  was  by 
adopting  such  a provision  as  is  contained  in  the  late 
treaty  with  England. 

The  senate  asks  me  for  the  reasons  for  entering 
into  the  stipulations  for  the  “remonstrating  embas- 
sies” contained  in  the  late  treaty.  Surely  there  is 
no  stipulation  in  the  treaty  for  any  “remonstrating 
embassies,”  or  any  other  embassies,  nor  any  refer- 
ence or  allusion  to  any  such  thing.  In  this  respect, 
all  that  the  treaty  provides  is  in  the  ninth  article,  and 
is  in  these  words:  “The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree 
that  they  will  unite  in  all  becoming  representations 
and  remonstrances,  with  any  and  all  powers  within 
whose  dominions  such  markets  [for  African  slaves] 
are  allowed  to  exist;  and  that  they  will  urge  upon 
all  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing  such 
markets  effectually,  at  once  and  forever.” 

It  always  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  communi- 
*r>  hnth  houses  of  congress  any  thing  in  nay 
power  which  may  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
high  duties,  and  which  the  public  interest  does  not 
require  to  be  withheld.  In  transmitting  the  late 
treaty  to  the  senate,  every  thing  was  caused  to  ac- 
company it  which  it  was  supposed  could  enlighten 
the  judgment  of  the  senate  upon  its  various  provi- 
sions. The  views  of  the  executive,  in  agreeing  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  articles,  were  fully  expressed; 
and,  pending  the  discussion  in  the  senate,  every  call 
for  further  information  was  promptly  complied  with, 
and  nothing  kept  back  which  the  senate  desired. 
Upon  this  information,  and  upon  its  own  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  senate  made  up  and  pronounced 
its  judgment  upon  its  own  high  responsibility;  and, 
as  the  result  of  that  judgment,  the  treaty  was  ratifi- 
ed, as  the  journal  shows,  by  a vote  of  thirty-nine  to 
nine.  The  treaty  has  thus  become  the  law  of  the 
land,  by  the  express  advice  of  the  senate,  given  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  known  to  its  proceedings. 

The  fourth  request  is,  “That  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  the  corres- 
pondence with  our  ministers  abroad  relating  to  the 
foregoing  points  of  inquiry.” 

If  this  branch  of  the  resolution  were  more  defi- 
nite, some  parts  of  it  might  perhaps  be  met,  without 
prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  by  extracts  from 
the  correspondence  referred  to.  At  a future  day,  a 
communication  may  be  expected  to  be  made  as  broad 
ar,d  general  as  a proper  regard  to  these  interests  will 
admit;  but  at  present  I deem  any  such  communica- 
tion not  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 

The  fifth  and  last  is,  “That  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  communicate  to  the  senate  all  such  infor- 
mation upon  the  negotiation  of  the  African  squadron 
articles,  as  will  show  the  origin  of  such  articles, 
and  the  history  and  progress  of  their  formation.” 

These  articles  were  proposed  to  the  British  minis- 
ter by  the  secretary  of  state,  under  my  express  sanc- 
tion, and  were  acceded  to  by  him,  and  have  since 
been  ratified  by  both  governments.  I might,  without 
disrespect,  speak  of  the  novelty  of  inquiring  by  the 
senate  into  the  history  and  progress  of  articles  of  a 
treaty,  through  a negotiation  which  has  terminated, 
and  as  the  result  of  which,  these  articles  have  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  by  the  constitutional  ad- 
vice of  the  senate  itself.  But  I repeat  that  those  ar- 
ticles had  their  origin  in  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 


government  of  the  United  States  to  fulfil  its  obliga- 
tions, entered  into  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  do  its 
utmost  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  to  accomplish  this  object  by  such  means  as 
should  not  lead  to  the  interruption  of  the  lawful  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  or  any  derogation  from 
the  dignity  and  immunity  of  their  flag.  And  1 have 
the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  both  the  executive,  in 
negotiating  the  treaty  of  which  these  articles  form 
and  the  senate,  in  advising  to  its  ratification, 
e effected  an  object  important  to  the  government 
and  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  1 hope  I may  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve that  I have,  out  of  a profound  respect  for  the 
senate,  been  induced  to  make  this  communication  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  some  of  which  at  least  are  be- 
lieved to  be  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
relations  between  that  body  and  the  executive  de- 
partment. These  inquiries  were  particularly  unex- 
pected to  me,  at  the  present  moment.  As  I have 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  my  own  views  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  ratifying  the  late  treaty  with  England 
confirmed  by  a vote  of  somewhat  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  senators  present,  I have  hitherto  flatter- 
ed myself  that  the  motives  which  influenced  my  con- 
duct had  been  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  advis- 
ed and  approved  it;  and  that  if  a necessity  should 
ever  arise  for  any  special  explanation  or  defence  in 
regard  to  those  motives,  it  could  scarcely  be  in  that 
assembly  itself.  JOHN  TYLER. 


THE  U.  STATES  AND  THE  HAWAIIANS. 

DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRE- 
SIDENT TO  CONGRESS,  DECEMBER  30,  1842. 
Messrs.  Rickards  and  Huulilio  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Washington,  December  14,  1842. 

Sin:  The  undersigned  having  been  duly  commis- 
sioned by  his  majesty  Kamehameha  III.  king  of  all 
the  Hawaiian  islands,  to  represent  his  government, 
and  promote  its  interests  in  the  United  States,  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  government  to  the  ex- 
isting relations  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  year  1826,  articles  of  agreement,  in  the 
form  of  a treaty,  were  entered  into  between  his  ma- 
jesty’s government  and  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones, 
commanding  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Pea- 
cock. His  majesty  has  never  received  any  notice  of 
that  treaty’s  being  ratified,  nor  intimation  that  it  was 
approved  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
His  majesty  has  nevertheless,  during  the  last  sixteen 
years,  governed  himself  by  the  regulations  of  that 
treaty,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  citizens  of  the  U. 
States. 

Subsequently  to  the  above,  similar  forms  of  agree- 
ment have  been  entered  into  between  his  majesty 
and  officers  commanding  vessels  of  war  of  different 
nations  of  Europe;  but  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  un- 
dersigned, those  agreements  have  never  received  the 
sanction  of  their  several  governments. 

These  facts,  viewed  in  connexion  with  their  at- 
tendant circumstances,  have  led  his  majesty  to  feel 
considerable  embarrassment  in  managing  his  foreign 
relations,  and  has  awakened  the  very  strong  desire 
that  his  kingdom  should  be  formally  acknowledged  by 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  as  a sovereign  and 
independent  state. 

His  majesty  considers  that  this  acknowledgment 
has  already  been  tacitly  but  virtually  made,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Europe,  by  the  appointment 
of  consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  reside  in  his  do- 
minions, and  by  the  formal  manner  in  which  the  com- 
manders of  national  vessels  have  transacted  business 
with  him,  many  of  whom  have  professedly  acted  un- 
der the  express  instructions  of  their  several  govern- 
ments. But  he  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  both  the  interests  and 
the  honor  of  his  kingdom  demand  a more  formal  ac- 
knowledgment than  has  hitherto  been  made  by  any 
foreign  government.  It  is  his  majesty’s  request  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  take  into 
consideration  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  rapidity 
of  those  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  his  do- 
minions during  the  last  few  years;  changes  which  he 
has  the  happiness  to  believe'  are  honorable,  both  to 
his  government  and  to  the  people  over  whom  it 
rules. 

Twenty-three  years  ago  the  nation  had  no  written 
language,  and  no  character  in  which  to  write  it. — 
The  language  had  never  been  systematized  nor  re- 
duced to  any  kind  of  form.  The  people  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Christianity,  nor  with  the  valuable 
institutions  or  usages  of  civilized  life.  The  nation 
had  no  fixed  form  or  regulations  of  government,  ex- 
cept as  they  were  dictated  by  those  who  were  in 
authority,  or  might  by  any  means  acquire  power. — 
The  right  of  property  was  not  acknowledged,  and 
was  therefore  but  partially  enjoyed;  there  were  no 
courts  of  justice,  and  the  will  of  the  chieftains  was 
absolute.  The  property  of  foreigners  had  no  pro- 


tection, except  in  the  kind  disposition  of  individuals. 
But,  under  the  fostering  influence,  patronage,  and 
care  of  his  majesty,  and  that  of  his  predecessors,  the 
language  has  been  reduced  to  visible  and  systema- 
tized form,  and  is  now  written  by  a large  and  re- 
spectable proportion  of  the  people.  Schools  have 
been  established  throughout  his  dominions,  and  are 
supported,  principally,  by  the  government;  and  there 
are  but  few,  among  the  younger  people,  who  are  un- 
able to  read.  They  have  now,  in  their  own  language, 
a library,  embracing  a considerable  variety  of  books, 
on  a variety  of  subjects,  including  the  holy  scriptures, 
works  on  natural  history,  civil  history,  church  history, 
geography,  political  economy,  mathematics,  and  sta- 
tute law;  besides  a number  of  elementary  books.  A 
regular  monarchical  government  has  been  organized, 
of  a limited  and  representative'character,  a transla- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  which  we  herewith  trans- 
mit. A code  of  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  has 
been  enacted  and  published. 

The  legislature  holds  an  annual  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  and  amending  this  code.— 
Courts  of  justice  have  been  established,  and  regular 
trials  by  jury  required  in  all  important  cases.  Fo- 
reigners of  different  nations  have  testified  their  con- 
fidence in  these  courts,  by  bringing  suits  in  cases 
where  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property 
was  involved,  and  that  too  in  cases  when,  with  but 
very  short  delay,  they  could  have  been  carried  be- 
fore the  courts  of  other  countries. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
consuls  and  commercial  agents  resident  in  his  ma- 
jesty’s dominions,  and  also  of  all  commanders  of  na- 
tional vessels  visiting  these  dominions,  to  demand  all 
that  protection,  both  of  person  and  property,  which 
is  demanded  of  sovereign  and  independent  states; 
and  this  his  majesty  believes  has  been  duly  and  ef- 
ficiently extended.  While,  therefore,  all  is  demand- 
ed of  his  government,  and  all  is  rendered  by  it, 
which  is  demanded  of  or  rendered  by  the  govern- 
ments of  sovereign  and  independent  states,  he  feels 
that  he  has  a right  to  expect  his  state  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  such,  and  thus  be  formerly  received  into 
the  general  compact  of  sovereign  nations.  In  the 
request  which  his  majesty  makes  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  he  has  of  course  for  his  direct 
object  the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  his  own  king- 
dom; but  he  is  also  very  fully  convinced  that,,4be  im- 
portant interests  of  all  the  great  commercial  nations 
will  also  be  materially  subserved  by  his  dominions 
remaining,  as  they  have  hitherto  been,  independent. 

Their  position  is  such  that  they  constitute  the 
great  centre  of  the  whale  fishery  for  most  of  the 
world.  They  are  on  the  principal  line  of  communi- 
cation between  the  western  continent  of  America 
and  the  eastern  continent  of  Asia;  and  such  are  the 
prevailing  winds  on  that  ocean,  that  all  vessels  re- 
quiring repairs  or  supplies,  either  of  provisions  or 
water,  naturally  touch  at  those  islands,  whether  the 
vessels  sail  from  Columbia  river  on  the  north,  or  from 
the  far  distant  ports  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  or 
Peru,  upon  the  south:  and  it  should  be  further  added 
that  there  is  no  other  place  in  all  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  ocean  where  repairs  of  vessels  can  be  made 
to  so  good  an  advantage,  or  supplies  be  obtained  in 
such  abundance  and  on  so  favorable  terms. 

His  majesty  wishes  also  to  remind  the  government 
of  the  United  States  that  the  amount  of  property  be- 
longing to  their  citizens,  which  is  either  landed  at 
or  enters  the  various  harbors  and  roadsteads,  of  his 
dominions,  and  is  consequently  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  the  protection  of  his  government,  cannot  be 
less  than  from  five  to  seven  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. This  property  lies  in  some  ninety  or  a hun- 
dred whaling  ships  and  their  cargoes,  and  in  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  merchant  vessels,  besides  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  other  property  belonging  to 
American  citizens  on  shore.  At  some  seasons  there 
have  been  not  less  than  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  American  property,  and  some  four- 
teen hundred  American  citizens  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  various  ports  of  the  island,  requiring  consequent- 
ly, in  some  degree,  the  protection  of  his  majesty;  and 
he  has  the  happiness  of  believing  that  efficient  and 
satisfactory  aid  has  always  been  extended  to  those 
who  have  required  it.  In  evidence  corroborative  of 
many  of  the  facts  herein  stated,  the  undersigned  do 
not  hesitate  to  refer  to  documentary  evidence,  which 
they  believe  must  be  among  the  papers  in  your  de- 
partment of  state,  recently  furnished  by  masters  of 
national  vessels,  but  more  especially  to  the  United 
States  commercial  agent  residing  at  Honolulu. 

His  majesty  is  also  desirous  that  there  should  be  a 
definite  arrangement  for  the  settlement  of  any  future 
difficulties  which  may  unhappily  arise,  and  which,  be- 
tween sovereign  and  independent  nations,  would  or- 
dinarily be  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspondence. 
To  carry  into  effect  these  desirable  objects,  the  un- 
dersigned are  authorized  by  his  majesty  Kamehameha 
III.  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  authorities  of 
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the  U.  States,  by  convention,  treaty,  or  otherwise, 
whenever  the  latter  shall  acknowledge  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  former;  and,  as  evidence  that  the  un- 
dersigned are  thus  authorized,  they  are  prepared  to 
present  official  papers  from  his  majesty  whenever 
the  way  is  open  for  them  to  be  received. 

The  undersigned  will  further  state  that  they  are 
directed  to  proceed  from  the  United  States  to  Europe, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal governments  there  the  same  acknowledgments 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  letter  to  obtain  from  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  the  high  considera- 
tion with  which  the  undersigned  have  the  honor  to 
be  your  obedient  servants, 

TIMOTEO  HAALILIO. 
WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 

Secretary  of  state  to  the  agents  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Dec.  19,  1842. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  the  letter  which  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me,  under  date  of  the 
I4th  instant,  stating  that  you  had  been  commission- 
ed to  represent,  in  the  United  States,  the  government 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  inviting  the  attention  of 
this  government  to  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  intimating  a desire  for  a recognition 
of  the  Hawaiian  government  by  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  communication  has  been  laid  before  the  pre- 
sident and  by  him  considered. 

The  advantages  of  your  country  to  the  navigators 
in  the  Pacific,  and  in  particular  to  the  numerous  ves- 
sels and  vast  tonnage  of  the  United  States  frequent- 
ing that  sea,  are  fully  estimated;  and  just  acknowl- 
ments  are  due  to  the  government  and  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  for  their  numerous  acts  of  hospitality  to 
the  citizens  of  the  U.  States. 

The  United  States  have  regarded  the  existing  au- 
thorities of  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  a government 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  resting  on 
their  own  choice,  and  the  president  is  of  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  all  the  commercial  nations  require 
that  that  government  should  not  be  interfered  with 
by  foreign  powers.  Of  the  vessels  which  visit  the 
islands,  it  is  known  tfiat  a great  majority  belong  to 
the  United  States.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
are  more  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  islands  and  of 
their  government  than  any  other  nation  can  be;  and 
this  consideration  induces  the  president  to  be  quite 
willing  to  declare,  as  the  sense  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  that  the  government  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  ought  to  be  respected;  that  no  power 
ought  either  to  take  possession  of  the  islands  as  a 
conquest,  or  for  the  purpose  of  colonization;  and  that 
no  power  ought  to  seek  for  any  undue  control  over 
the  existing  government,  or  any  exclusive  privileges 
or  preferences  in  matters  of  commerce. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  the  president  does 
not  see  any  present  necessity  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
formal  treaty,  or  the  appointment  or  reception  of 
diplomatic  characters.  A consul  or  agent  from  this 
government  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  islands. — 

■ He  will  receive  particular  instructions  to  pay  just 
and  careful  attention  to  any  claims  or  complaints 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  government  or  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  by  citizens  of  the  United  Slates: 
and  he  will  also  be  instructed  to  receive  any  com- 
plaint which  may  be  made  by  that  government  for 
acts  of  individuals,  (citizens  of  the  U.  S.)  on  account 
of  which  the  interference  of  this  government  may 
be  requested,  and  to  transmit  such  complaint  to  this 
department. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  correspondence  may 
be  made  the  subject  of  a communication  to  congress; 
and  it  will  be  officially  made  known  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  principal  commercial  powers  of  Europe. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Messrs.  Timoteo  Haalilio  and  Win.  Richards,  Wash- 
ington. 


REPORT  UPON  THE  EXCHEQUER. 


House  of  representatives,  Jan.  9,  1843. 
Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  ways  and  means,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred so  much  of  the  president’s  annual  message 
and  accompanying  documents  as  relates  to  the 
“plan  for  an  Exchequer,”  report: 

That  they  have  had  the  subject  under  examination 
and  have  given  to  it  all  that  careful  and  dispassionate 
consideration  which  its  admitted  importance  demands 
and  which  the  time  for  action  at  this  short  session, 
and  the  multifarious  duties  imposed  upon  the  com- 
mittee would  permit. 

The  country  has  not  been  agitated  for  many  years 


by  the  all-absorbing  questions  of  finance  and  curren- 
cy. The  question  of  finance  involves  an  inquiry  into 
the  best  mode  of  collecting,  keeping,  transmitting, 
and  disbursing  public  revenue;  and  that  of  currency 
into  the  best  mode  of  creating  and  regulating  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  country.  The  former  is  all 
important,  both  to  the  government  and  the  citizen; 
and  the  latter  equally  essential  to  the  business  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  scarcely  less  important  to 
the  successful  administration  of  the  government  it- 
self. It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  questions  of 
such  vital  importance  and  all-pervading  interest, 
where  a settled  uniformity  is  so  essential  to  prosper 
ity,  should  ever  be  mingled  up  with  the  partisan  and 
political  contests  of  the  day.  But  in  a free  republic 
like  ours,  resting  upon  popular  opinion,  this  is  inevi- 
table. If  evil  in  some  measure  results  from  it,  it  is 
the  price  which  liberty  must  ever  pay  for  the  great- 
er good  which  it  ensures.  These  agitations  and  con- 
vulsions, so  disastrous  for  a lime  to  the  quiet  and 
prosperity  of  the  community,  are  often  caused  by  a 
praiseworthy  regard  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy,  and 
betoken  a jealous  apprehension  of  the  encroachments 
of  power.  But  let  us  console  ourselves  with  the 
hbpe  that  the  time  will  come,  if  it  has  not  already, 
after  the  violence  of  the  storm  is  over,  and  the  trou- 
bled elements  have  sunk  to  rest,  when  the  nation 


milled  this  plan  of  an  Exchequer,  and  in  two  sbe- 
cessive  annual  messages,  urged  its  adoption  by  the 
legislature. 

Under  these  truly  embarrassing  circumstances,  the 
committee  approach  the  consideration  of  this  subject 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude.  They  sympathize 
most  deeply  with  the  sufferings  of  the  community; 
and  notwithstanding  their  repeated  but  hitherto  un- 
availing efforts  to  relieve  them  in  the  way  which  a 
majority  of  both  houses  of  congress  thought  best  cal- 
culated to  effect  that  object,  yet,  being  reluctantly 
convinced  that  there  is  now  no  hope  of  carrying  out 
their  wishes,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come,  they 
feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  examine  carefully  and  dis- 
passionately the  plan  submitted  by  the  executive;  and 
if  it  promises  even  partial  relief  to  the  country,  and 
security  for  the  public  revenue,  without  endangering 
the  liberties  ofthe  citizen  and  the  purity  of  our  free 
institutions,  they  are  disposed  to  adopt  it.  In  a case 
of  such  vast  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity, they  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  indulge  any 
pride  of  •pinion,  or  permit  any  preconceived  notions 
or  prejudice  to  operate  upon  their  minds  or  affect 
their  actions.  They  have  therefore  carefully  and 
patiently  examined  the  proposed  plan  of  exchequer, 
and  deliberately  considered  and  weighed  the  able 
arguments  in  its  favor,  contained  in  the  report  of  the 


will  take  a calm  survey  of  this  matter,  and  settle  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  in  'the  two  messages 
upon  some  plan  which  will  accomplish  the  desired  j of  the  president  recommending  it,  and  now  proceed 


objects,  ir.  a way  that  shall  meet  the  approbation  and 
ensure  the  ready  acquiescence  and  cheerful  support 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  To  doubt  that 
this  may  be  done  without  conferring  any  dangerous 
powers  upon  the  executive  or  a corporation,  would 
be  to  doubt  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  form  of 
government.  Heretofore  three  modes  only  have  been 
suggested,  and  the  committee  readily  concede  that 
they  cannot  well  conceive  of  a fourth  not  compound- 
ed more  of  less  from  these  three. 

The  first  is  the  sub-treasury,  which,  though  last  in  its 
adoption  here,  is  oldest  in  point  of  time,  as  it  prece- 
ded all  banking  institutions,  and  now  dispenses  with 
their  aid,  and  rejects  the  currency  which  they  furn- 
ish. Its  essential  features  are,  that  taxes  and  dues 
to  the  government  shall  be  collected  and  paid  only 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  intermediate  the  time  of  col- 
lection and  disbursement,  the  money  shall  be  kept  in 
the  hands  of  government  officers.  This  is  only  j'iscfd 


to  state  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 

The  president,  in  his  last  message,  after  alluding 
to  the  distress  of  the  country  and  his  former  recom- 
mendation, gives  the  synopsis  of  his  “exchequer  plan” 
in  the  following  words: 

“It  was  proposed  to  place  it  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  a treasury  board,  to  cohsist  of  three 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that 
the  law  of  its  creation  was  faithfully  executed,  and 
that  the  great  end  of  supplying  a paper  medium  of 
exchange,  at  all  times  convertible  into  gold  and  silver, 
should  be  attained.  The  board  thus  constituted  was 
given  as  much  permanency  as  could  be  imparted  to 
it,  without  endangering  the  proper  share  of  respon- 
sibility which  should  attach  to  all  public  agents.  In 
order  to  ensure  all  the  advantages  of  a well-matured 
experience,  the  commissioners  were  to  hold  their  offi- 
ces for  the  respective  periods  of  two,  four,  and  six 
years,  thereby  securing  at  all  times,  in  the  manage- 


in  its  character,  intended  for  the  treasury  alone,  as  its  ment  of  the  exchequer,  the  services  of  two  men  of 
authors  disclaim  all  authority  and  duty  upon  the  part  ; experience;  and,  to  place  them  in  a condition  to  ex- 
of  the  government  to  furnish  a currency  for  the  use  of  [ ercise  perfect  independence  of  mind  and  action,  it 
the  people.  Its  model  may  be  found  in  the  imperial  j was  provided  that  their  removal  should  only  take 
institutions  of  Darius,  the  King  of  Persia,  and  itsprin-  j place  for  actual  incapacity  or  infidelity  to  the  trust, 
ciples  have  descended,  with  little  modification  and  j and  to  be  followed  by  the  president  with  an  exposi- 
slight  improvement,  it  is  believed,  through  all  gov- : tion  of  the  causes  of  such  removal,  should  it  occur, 
ernments  where  banks  do  not  exist,  and  are  now  i It  was  proposed  to  establish  subordinate  boards  in 
found  in  perfect  operation  in  the  island  of  Cuba. — each  of  the  states,  under  the  same  restrictions  and 
We  are  told  that  this  system  has  been  condemned  by  ! limitations  of  the  power  of  removal,  which,  with 
the  people,  and  a majority  of  the  committee  concur  the  central  board,  should  receive,  safely  keep,  and 
in  this  condemnation.  I disburse  the  public  moneys;  and,  in  order  to  furnish 

The  second  mode  has  been  denominated  the  state  bank  a s°und  paper  medium  of  exchange,  the  exchequer 
system.  By  this  mode  the  taxes  and  public  dues  are  | should  retain  of  the  revenues  of  the  government  a 
collected  and  disbursed  in  specie  or  the  bills  of  spe-  j sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  in  specie,  to  be  set 
cie-paying  banks,  and  between  the  time  of  collection  ! apart  as  required  by  its  operations,  and  to  pay  the 


and  disbursement,  the  moneys  are  deposited  in  cer- 
tain selected  state  banks  for  safe  keeping.  This  plan 


public  creditor,  at  its  own  option,  either  in  specie  or 
in  treasury  notes  of  denominations  not  less  than  five 


was  adopted  in  1833,  both  as  a financial  and  currency  I nor  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  which  notes 
measure — professing  to  provide  a safe  place  of  de- : should  be  redeemed  at  the  several  places  of  issue, 
posite  for  the  public  revenue  and  a good  currency  ar,d  f°  receivable  at  all  times  and  every  where  in 
for  the  people.  Its  signal  and  disastrous  failure  to  payment  of  government  dues,  with^a  restraint  upon 
accomplish  either  object,  in  consequence  of  a general  " " ~ " ‘‘  J 

suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  spring  of  1837, 
has  left  this  system  without  an  advocate.  Never- 
theless, it  is  believed  to  be  no  more  strange  than  true 
that  this  universally  condemned  system  has,  from 
necessity,  been  in  fact  more  or  less  used  from  that 
day  to  this — a most  convincing  evidence  that  even 
state  banks  are  considered  a safer  place  of  deposite 
than  the  hands  of  individual  officers. 

The  third  is  denominated  the  United  Slates  bank  sys- 
tem, by  which  the  general  government,  instead  of 
employing  the  banks  chartered  by  the  states,  over 
which  it  has  no  control,  and  in  which  it  has  no  inter- 
est, charters  a bank,  with  a capital  sufficient  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  public  deposites,  in  which  it  is 
itself  a large  stockholder,  sharing  in  its  profits,  and 
then  directs  the  taxes  and  public  dues  to  be  collected 
in  specie  or  the  bills  of  this  bank  or  other  specie- 
paying banks,  and,  between  the  time  of  collecting  and 
disbursements,  to  be  deposited  in  this  bank.  This 
system  professes  not  only  to  provide  a safe  place  for 
the  keeping  of  the  public  money,  but  a sound  uniform 
currency  for  the  people;  and,  for  near  forty  years 
during  the  fifty-three  since  the  adoption  ofthe  federal 
constitution,  it  has  successfully  accomplished  both 
these  objects. 

The  last  bank  charter,  however,  expired  in  1836, 
and  two  bills,  since  passed  by  congress  to  create  a 
substitute,  have  each  been  successively  vetoed  by 
the  president,  and  in  lieu  of  them  he  has  now  sub- 


such  issue  of  bills,  that,  the  same  should  not  exceed 
the  maximum  of  $15,000,000. 

“In  order  to  guard  against  all  the  hazards  inci- 
dent to  fluctuations  in  trade,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  was  invested  with  authority  to  issue 
$5,000,000  of  government  stock,  should  the  same  at 
any  time  be  regarded  as  necessary,  in  order  to  place 
beyond  hazard  the  prompt  redemption  of  the  bills 
which  might  be  thrown  into  circulation;  thus,  in  fact, 
making  the  issue  of  $15,000,000  of  exchequer  bills 
rest  substantially  on  $10,000,000,  and  keeping  in  cir- 
culation never  more  than  one  and  one-half  dollars 
for  every  dollar  in  specie.  When  to  this  it  is  added, 
that  the  bills  are  not  only  every  where  receivable  in 
government  dues,  but  that  government  itself  would 
be  bound  for  their  ultimate  redemption,  no  rational 
doubt  can  exist  that  the  paper  which  the  exchequer 
would  furnish  would  readily  enter  into  general  cir- 
culation, and  be  maintained  at  all  times  at  or  above 
par  with  gold  and  silver;  thereby  realizing  the  great 
want  of  the  age,  and  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  order  to  reimburse  the  government  the  ex- 
penses of  the  plan,  it  was  proposed  to  invest  the  ex- 
chequer with  the  limited  authority  to  deal  in  bills  of 
exchange,  unless  prohibited  by  the  state  in  which  an 
agency  might  be  situated,  having  only  thirty  days  to 
run,  and  resting  on  a fair  and  bona  fide  basis.  The 
legislative  will  on  this  point  might  be  so  plainly  an- 
nounced as  to  avoid  all  pretext  for  partiality  or  fa- 
voritism. It  was  furthermore  proposed  to  invest  this 
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treasury  agent  with  authority  to  receive  on  deposite, 
to  a limited  amount,  the  specie  funds  of  individuals, 
and  to  grant  certificates  therefor,  to  be  redeemed  on. 
presentation,  under  the  idea,  which  is  believed  to  be 
well  founded,  that  such  certificates  would  come  in 
aid  of  the  exchequer  bills  in  supplying  a safe  and 
ample  paper  circulation.  Or  if,  in  place  of  the  con- 
templated dealings  in  exchange,  the  exchequer  should 
be  authorised  not  only  to  exchange  its  bills  for  actu- 
al deposites  of  specie,  but  for  specie  or  its  equiva- 
lent, to  sell  drafts,  charging  therefor  a small  but  rea- 
sonable premium,  I cannot  doubt  but  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  law  would  be  speedily  manifested  in  the 
revival  of  the  credit,  trade,  and  business  of  the 
whole  country.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  urge  its  adoption  upon  congress,  by  refe- 
rence to  strongest  considerations  of  the  public  inte- 
rests, with  such  alterations  in  its  details  as  congress 
may,  in  its  wisdom,  see  fit  to  make.” 

ft  must  be  obvious  to  every  intelligent  man,  who 
will  carefully  examine  the  plan  here  shadowed  forth, 
that,  if  this  institution  be  ever  legalized  and  put  in 
operation  under  the  executive  authority  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  will  exert  a power  and  influence,  for 
good  or  for  evil,  upon  the  business  and  politics  of 
this  country,  compared  with  which  a bank  of  the 
United  States  or  the  treasury  would  be  impotent  and 
harmless.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  such  an  insti- 
tution without  increasing  executive  power  or  en- 
dangering the  treasury,  which  should  be  administer- 
ed by  men  of  undoubted  talents  and  integrity,  endued 
with  competent  financial  skill,  and  a cautious,  vigi- 
lant sagacity,  uncontaminated  with  political  and  par- 
tisan bias,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  rendering 
some  service  both  to  the  business  wants  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  treasury. 
But  to  hope  for  this  is  to  expect  a change  in  human 
nature  itself,  and  in  the  ordinary  motives  that  go- 
vern the  conduct  of  men,  and  especially  political 
men,  little  less  than  miraculous.  Our  institutions 
are  based  upon  no  such  theory  of  human  perfecti- 
bility. They  contemplate  the  possibility  of  error 
and  vice  in  those  who  are  entrusted  with  power,  and 
therefore  guard  the  trust  by  every  limitation,  as  to 
time  and  amount,  not  incompatible  with  the  object 
to  be  attained. 

Let  us,  then,  first  consider  the  benefits  which  it  is 
claimed  by  the  executive  will  result  from  an  adop- 
tion of  this  plan,  and  see  how  far  they  are  likely  to 
be  realized,  and  then  consider  the  objections  to  it,  and 
see  how  far  there  is  reasonable  ground  to  apprehend 
danger. 

First , then,  as  to  ilsbenefits.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  his  report  on  the  plan,  says:  “The  bill 
now  submitted  may  be  considered  as  having  three 
principal  objects  in  view: 

“1.  The  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys. 

“2.  The  furnishing,  as  well  for  safe  and  conveni- 
ent payments  to  the  treasury  as  for  the  use  of  the 
country,  a paper  circulation  always  equivalent  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  of  universal  credit. 

“3.  A provision  for  supplying,  to  some  extent,  the 
means  of  a cheap  and  safe  exchange  in  the  commerce 
between  the  several  States.” 

The  secretary  truly  remarks  that  “no  one  can  en- 
tertain a doubt  of  the  high  importance  of  the  first  of 
these.  The  public  moneys  are  received  by  govern- 
ment from  the  people  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  constitution,  and  ought 
ever  to  be  esteemed  a sacred  trust.  They  are  earn- 
ed by  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  while  safely 
guarded,  and  applied  only  to  really  necessary  and 
constitutional  purposes,  will  be  cheerfully  contribu- 
ted by  a patriotic  community.  The  people  have 
a right  to  be  as  safe,  as  good  laws,  and  a faithful  ad- 
ministration can  make  them,  against  both  waste  and 
loss.” 

He  also  says,  as  between  a United  States  Bank 
and  the  sub-treasury,  “the  present  plan  is  offered, 
seeking  to  avoid  the  objections  which  exist  to  each,  and 
to  accomplish,  to  some  extent,  the  good  designed  by 
both.” 

Does  this  plan,  then,  avoid  the  objections  to  those 
two  condemned  institutions  in  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  moneys?  What  was  the  good  intended  to  be 
secured  by  a United  States  Bank  in  the  safe  keeping 
of  the  public  moneys?  It  was  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution, with  a capital  sufficiently  large,  collected 
from  individuals,  and  put  under  the  control  of  per- 
sons interested  in  its  preservation,  to  afford  an  am- 
ple fund  for  the  security  of  the  government  for  any 
money  it  should  deposite  in  its  vaults.  For  exam- 
ple: the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  had  a capi- 
tal of  $35,000,000,  and  $28,000,000  of  this  belonged 
to  individual  stockholders,  all  of  which  was  pledged 
for  the  repayment  of  any  money  belonging  to  the 
' government  entrusted  to  its  keeping.  In  this  mainly 
consisted  the  security  for  the  government  deposites. 
The  bank  could  not  abscond.  Its  directors  were 
under  the  eye  of  the  government  and  the  immediate 


watchful  attention  of  individual  self  interest,  and 
though  they  might  be  no  more  honest  than  govern- 
ment officers  holding  the  same  trust,  yet  it  must  be 
apparent  to  all  that  the  government  was  much  more 
safe,  as  there  was  a double  set  of  sentinels  upon  their 
conduct,  and  they  would  be  compelled  to  waste, 
embezzle,  or  squander  the  whole  $28,000,000  of  mo- 
ney belonging  to  the  private  stockholders  before  the 
public  money  would  be  in  danger.  It  may  be  said 
that  this  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  late  state  bank 
in  Pennsylvania  bearing  that  name,  and  that  the  same 
thing  might  have  occurred  had  it  been  a United 
States  Bank.  In  theory  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
our  experience  thus  far  warrants  no  such  conclusion; 
but,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  process  of  decay  in  that  institution 
was  so  slow,  and  the  apprehension  of  mismanage- 
ment so  universal,  that  ordinary  vigilance  would 
have  withdrawn  all  public  deposites  from  its  vaults 
long  before  it  finally  failed.  Indeed,  under,  a real 
or  pretended  apprehension,  they  were  withdrawn 
some  four  years  before  it  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments. But  it  was  not  so  with  individuals  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  public  money.  The  mails  that 
brought  notice  of  their  defalcations  usually  brought 
intelligence  that  the  delinquents  were  on  their  way 
to  Europe  or  elsewhere,  and  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  civil  or  criminal  process.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a waste  of  words  to  argue  a question  so 
plain.  Experience  especially  in  matters  of  this  kind, 
is  the  test  of  truth,  and  the  experience  of  near  forty 
years,  out  of  fifty  three  since  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  during  which  we  have  had  a 
national  bank,  has  shown  that  not  one  dollar  has 
been  lost  by  being  deposited  to  its  vaults,  while 
millions  have  been  lost  that  were  entrusted  to  indi- 
viduals. Can  it  be  pretended,  then,  that,  in  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  public  money,  this  plan  of  an  exche- 
quer secures  the  good  which  was  obtained  by  a Unit- 
ed States  Bank? 

But  it  has  been  objected  to  the  sub-treasury,  and  a 
majority  of  the  committee  think  with  great  force, 
that  that  did  not  afford  adequate  security  for  the 
public  moneys.  That  required  the  public  moneys  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  public  officers  for  safe 
keeping;  this  does  the  same.  That  required  the 
public  officer  to  give  bond  with  sureties  for  its  safe 
keeping,  and  that  has  heretofore  been  generally  re- 
quired; this  does  the  same.  But  that  security  has 
not  heretofore  been  found  sufficient  in  all  cases  to 
prevent  loss,  and  we  can  only  judge  of  the  future  by 
the  past.  Nothing  has  ever  been  realised  from  the 
sureties  of  Mr.  Swartwout,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  the  objection  to  the 
sub-treasury  of  inadequate  security,  is  obviated  by 
this  plan? 

But  this  is  not  all.  So  far  from  this  objection  be- 
ing obviated,  it  is  by  this  plan  increased  in  a tenfold 
proportion.  The  sub-treasury  act  declared  it  a felo- 
ny, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  for  any  public  officer  to  “use”  or 
“loan”  any  of  the  public  moneys  entrusted  to  him 
for  safe-keeping,  yet  this  plan  expressly  permits  him 
to  use  or  loan  it,  in  buying  drafts  which  may  have 
thirty  days  to  run.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that 
this  extraordinary  power  to  use  the  public  money, 
raised  by  taxation  on  the  people,  in  buying  drafts 
drawn  by  one  individual  upon  another,  is  most 
dangerous.  Even  if  this  power  should  be  honestly 
exercised,  it  must  inevitably  lead  to  great  loss.  Such 
officers  as  will  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
this  power  possess  neither  the  vigilance  nor  sagacity 
to  guard  the  public  treasure  from  loss.  All  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  nothing  short  of  that  watchful 
caution  which  self-interest  alone  can  inspire,  can  be 
safely  trusted  in  loaning  money.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  this  is  not  technically  a power  to  loan,  but  an  au- 
thority to  purchase.  It  is  not  material  what  name 
you  give  to  the  transaction,  the  danger  is  the  same. 
It  is  an  authority  to  part  with  the  public  money  on 
the  responsibility  of  any  citizen  who  offers  his  draft 
for  sale.  This  will  be  more  clear  by  an  example. 
A,  residing  in  New  York,  draws  his  draft  on  B,  in 
Philadelphia,  at  thirty  days,  and  offers  it  at  the  ex- 
chequer agency  in  New  York  for  sale,  and  it  is  bought 
and  remitted  to  B,  who  refuses  to  accept  it  and  it 
comes  back  protested.  Is  it  not  plain  that  the  go- 
vernment money  is  gone,  irrecoverably  gone,  and 
the  only  security  the  government  has  for  it  is  the 
draft  of  A?  Had  the  draft  been  accepted  and  not 
paid,  it  would  have  been  the  same  thing,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  the  acceptor  would  also  have 
been  liable  for  its  payment. 

This  is  the  hazard  with  an  honest  agent.  But 
suppose  the  exchequer  agent  dishonest — suppose  him 
a warm  political  partisan:  might  not  these  favors  be 
dealt  out  to  our  political  friends  and  denied  to  politi- 
cal enemies?  Or  suppose  money  is  wanted  to  cor- 
rupt the  fountains  of  elective  power,  or  carry  some 
political  contest,  how  easy  would  it  be  for  a dishonest 


and  pliant  exchequer  agent  to  buy  the  drafts  of  some 
irresponsible  political  friend,  and  thereby  pourout 
the  national  treasury  for  the  basest  of  purposes;  and 
yet,  when  called  to  any  account,  he  has  committed 
no  crime;  he  has  merely  misjudged  by  purchasing  a 
draft  not  accepted,  the  drawer  of  which  has  proved 
irresponsible.  Can  it  be  pretended,  then,  that  a 
power  like  this  obviates  the  objections  to  the  sub- 
treasury? We  think  not. 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  the  sub-treasury  the  go- 
vernment only  risked,  in  the  hands  of  its  officers,  the 
amount  of  money  that  might  be  on  hand  between 
the  time  of  collection  and  the  time  of  disbursement. 
As  the  supply  is  constantly  flowing  in  from  the  du- 
ties on  imports  and  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and 
constantly  flowing  out  in  payment  of  the  public  dues, 
the  amount  on  hand  at  one  time  is  not  usually  large. 
If  we  lake  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
January  for  twenty-one  years,  from  1S20  to  1840,  in- 
clusive, as  the  average  amount  on  hand  of  available 
means,  exclusive  of  trust  funds,  it  will  average  about 
$7,000,000.  This,  however,  includes  the  time  when 
a great  surplus  accumulated;  and  probably  from  two 
to  three  millions  would,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, be  the  average  amount.  This  amount,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  all  the  government  risks  under  the  sub- 
treasury. But  by  this  plan  it  is  proposed  to  set 
apart  $5,000,000  in  specie,  to  be  held  by  these  go- 
vernment officers  as  the  basis  of  a paper  circulation 
of  $15,000,000.  Then  this  $15,000,000  of  exche- 
quer bills  are  also  entrusted  to  the  exchequer  agents, 
to  be  paid  out  for  government  dues,  or  in  the  pur- 
chase of  drafts.  Here,  then,  are  $20,000,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  revenue,  entrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  these  public  officers,  where  all  experience 
has  shown  that  it  is  not  safe  to  entrust  even  the  ordi- 
nary amount  of  money  on  hand  in  its  transit  from 
collection  to  disbursement. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  This  plan  also  authorises 
these  public  officers  to  receive  on  deposite  gold  and 
silver  to  the  amount  of  $15,000,000,  and  give  certifi- 
cates of  deposite,  and  also  to  receive  money  to  an 
unlimited  amount  in  payment  for  drafts  sold;  and  all 
this  is  at  the  risk  of  the  government.  But  this  pow- 
er to  receive  private  deposites  at  the  several  agen- 
cies is  liable  to  still  greater  abuse.  If  the  agent  be 
dishonest,  he  may  issue  these  certificates  to  an  unli- 
mited amount,  and  abscond  with  the  avails  before 
detection  can  take  place,  and  leave  the  government 
to  pay  these  certificates  out  of  dues  raised  from  the 
people  by  taxation.  We  ask,  then,  with  emphasis, 
whether  it  can  be  said  that  a system  like  this,  which 
gives  unlimited  power  to  use  the  public  money  in 
purchasing  drafts,  that  deposites  with  these  exche- 
quer agents  $20,000,000  in  specie  and  bills  belonging 
to  the  government,  and  permits  them  to  receive  in 
deposite  from  individuals  $15,000,000  more,  and  in 
payment  for  drafts  sold  an  unlimited  amount,  for  all 
which,  and  for  fraudulent  certificates  of  deposite, 
the  public  treasury  is  eventually  to  be  responsible, 
does  not  put  at  hazard  all  the  revenues  of  the  na- 
tion, and  lay  a foundation  for  the  most  dangerous  po- 
litical favoritism  and  universal  corruption?  Can  the 
public  money  be  safe  in  such  an  institution?  We 
think  not;  and  venture  to  predict  that,  if  it  be  adopt- 
ed, before  ten  years  have  elapsed  the  national  treasu- 
ry will  be  overwhelmed  with  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

The  second  object  of  this  plan  is,  as  alleged  by 
the  secretary  in  his  report,  “to  furnish  a sound  paper 
circulation,  in  which  debts  to  the  government  may 
be  paid,  and  which  may  also  be  useful  to  the  com- 
merce and  general  business  of  the  country.” 

The  manner  in  which  this  paper  currency  is  to  be 
furnished  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  sections  of  the  proposed  bill.  It  is  to  con- 
sist of  $15,000,000  or  less  of  treasury  notes  or  ex- 
chequer bills,  of  denominations  not  less  than  five  nor 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  signed,  countersign- 
ed, and  endorsed,  and  issued  by  the  exchequer  board 
and  its  several  agencies,  and  redeemable  at  the  place 
where  issued  in  gold  or  silver,  on  demand,  and  re- 
ceivable in  dues  to  the  United  States;  but  such  is- 
sues are  to  be  so  limited,  that  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  on  hand  shall  be  equal  to  one-third  the 
amount  of  such  issues  outstanding.  These  notes  are 
to  be  put  in  circulation  by  being  paid  out  for  debts 
due  by  the  government  under  the  3d  section,  or  in 
the  purchase  of  domestic  bills  of  exchange,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  11th  section.  It  is  also  authorised  by 
the  5lh  section  to  receive  private  deposites  in  specie, 
not  exceeding  $15,000,000,  and  issue  certificates 
therefor,  which.are  redeemable  at  the  place  where 
issued. 

These  treasury  notes  and  these  certificates  of  de- 
posite are  to  constitute  the  paper  circulation  to  be 
provided  by  the  exchequer. 

These  banking  powers,  thus  conferred  upon  the 
exchequer  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a paper  cir- 
culation, distinguish  this  plan  from  that  of  the  sub- 
treasury. That  made  no  attempt  at  banking  by  is- 
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suing  a paper  currency,  though  many  objected  to  its 
adoption  under  the  apprehension  that,  when  once 
established,  it  would  be  converted  into  a great  go- 
vernment bank,  similar  to  that  now  proposed. 

But  the  secretary  says,  “it  cannot  with  any  pro- 
priety be  called  a government  bank.  The  essential 
elements  of  a bank  are  still  wanting  to  it.  Govern- 
ment seeks  not  to  fill  its  own  coffers  by  discounts,  or 
to  make  gains  by  the  use  of  its  own  credit,  or  to 
make  the  issue  of  the  exchequer  a substitute  for  re- 
venues, in  order  to  meet  its  own  necessities.”  And 
the  president,  in  substance,  reiterates  the  same  sen- 
timents. 

The  committee  regret  that  they  cannot  concur 
with  these  high  functionaries  in  .this  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  after  the  most  considerate  reflection, 
the  committee  are  constrained  to  say  that  they  be- 
lieve this  to  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a go- 
vernment bank;  that  no  definition  of  a bank,  by  any 
respectable  writer  on  currency  or  political  economy, 
can  be  found  that  will  not  include  this.  That  some 
banks  may  possess  more  power  than  is  conferred 
upon  this,  will  not  be  denied;  but  that  they  are  es- 
sential to  a bank,  even  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  by  no  means  admitted. 

What  is  a bank?  McCulloch,  in  his  Commercial 
Dictionary,  says: 

“Banks  are  commonly  divided  into  two  great 
classes:  banks  of  deposite  and  banks  of  circulation. 
This  division,  however,  is  not  a very  distinct  one;  for 
there  is  no  bank  of  deposite  that  is  not  at  the  same 
time  a bank  of  circulation,  and  few  or  no  banks  of 
circulation  that  are  not  also  banks  of  deposite.  But 
the  term  banks  of  deposite  is  meant  to  designate 
those  which  keep  the  money  of  individuals  and  cir- 
culate it  only;  while  the  term  banks  of  circulation  is 
applied  to  those  which  do  not  thus  confine  their  cir- 
culation, but  issue  notes  of  their  own,  payable  on  de- 
mand." 

The  foregoing  description  may  not  comprehend 
every  attribute  ordinarily  belonging  to  banks  in  this 
country.  But  the  exchequer  plan  certainly  does 
contain  all  the  essential  attributes  of  a bank.  Like 
other  banks,  it  receives  public  and  private  deposites, 
and  is  therefore  a bank  of  deposite.  Like  other 
banks,  it  issues  bills  redeemable  on  demand  in  specie, 
and  is  therefore  a bank  of  issues.  Like  other  banks, 
it  puts  its  funds  in  circulation  by  paying  them  out  for 
public  dues,  or  in  discounting  drafts  having  thirty 
days  to  run,  and  is  therefore  a bank  of  circulation. 
It  is  true  it  does  not  discount  promissory  notes,  but 
this  is  not  essential  to  constitute  a bank.  The  dis- 
counting of  drafts  may  be  more  safe  and  more  pro- 
fitable; but  certainly  the  mode  in  which  the  money 
of  the  bank  is  put  in  circulation,  whether  by  paying 
it  out  for  public  dues,' or  discounting  drafts  or  pro- 
missory notes,  can  be  of  no  essential  importance  in 
making  up  the  elements  that  constitute  a bank. 

But  the  secretary  has  said  that  this  is  not  a bank, 
because  “government  seeks  not  to  fill  its  own  coffers 
by  discounts,  or  to  make  gains  by  the  use  of  its  own 
credit  or  to  make  the  issue  of  the  exchequer  a sub- 
stitute for  revenue,  in  order  to  meet  its  own  necessi- 
ties.” Whatever  design  may  be  avowed,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  exchequer  will,  like 
other  banks,  ask  compensation  by  way  of  interest  for 
drafts  discounted,  and  by  way  of  premium  for  drafts 
sold,  both  of  which  are  provided  for  in  the  bill;  and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  contemplates,  like  other 
banks,  the  use  of  its  credit  in  part  to  effect  these  ob- 
jects, and  that  all  its  issues  in  payment  of  govern- 
ment dues  are  “a  substitute  of  exchequer  bills  for  re- 
venue in  payment  of  its  debs;”  and  that,  while  it  is 
compelled  to  borrow,  it  saves  the  payment  of  interest 
on  the  amount  of  its  circulation,  and  in  this  way 
makes  the  same  profit  that  a bank  does  that  exchan- 
ges its  credit  in  the  shape  of  bills  for  a note  on  inte- 
rest. It  would  seem  also  that  it  was  intended  to 
bank  upon  its  deposites,  public  and  private,  and  that 
they  were  to  be  used  in  buying  or  discounting  drafts. 
The  commitee,  therefore,  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing this  Scheme  a bank;  and,  as  it  is  to  be  owned 
and  controlled  wholly  by  the  government,  they  have 
as  little  hesitation  in  denominating  it  a government 
bank. 

As  a bank,  then,  what  are  to  be  its  probable  effects 
upon  the  currency  of  the  country?  So  far  as  it  shall 
furnish  a paper  circulation  of  equal  value  with  gold 
and  silver,  it  would  be  beneficial.  But,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  past  experience,  this  could  not  be  done  to 
any  great  extent,  and  would  not  be  maintained  for 
any  great  length  of  time.  All  government  banking, 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  has  proved  a failure.  We 
believe  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  To  prove 
this,  we  need  not  resort  to  the  assignats  of  France, 
or  the  Imperial  bank  of  Russia,  with  its  paper  rubles, 
or  even  the  far-famed  deposit  bank  of  Amsterdam, 
which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  governors  of  the 
city  annually  elected  by  the  citizens,  and  for  whose 
fidelity  the  city  itself  was  liable.  All  these,  at  dif- 


ferent times  and  under  different  circumstances,  had  a 
common  end.  The  assignats,  though  based  upon  the 
avails  of  large  estates  which  had  been  confiscated, 
and  made  a legal  tender  by  severe  penalties,  gradual- 
ly sunk  in  the  market,  in  consequence  of  excessive 
issues,  until  they  became  worthless.  A similar  fate 
attended  the  paper  rubles  of  Russia;  and  the  gover- 
nors of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  violation  of  their 
official  duty  and  solemn  oaths,  secretly  withdrew  the 
specie  that  had  been  deposited  in  its  vaults;  and  this 
fraud  was  not  discovered  for  forty  or  fifty  years. — 
But  the  attempts  in  our  own  country,  by  different 
states,  to  establish  banks  owned  by  the  states,  have 
been  equally  unfortunate.  Few',  if  any,  have  main- 
tained their  credit,  and  the  committee  believe  there 
is  some'inherent  and  insurmountable  difficulty  in  gov- 
ernment banking,  that  cannot  be  overcome  or  obviated. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  flatterthemselves  that  this  at- 
tempt if  it  should  be  made,  would  prove  more  sucess- 
ful  than  hundreds  of  others  which  have  failed.  The 
cause  of  these  failures  has  doubtless  been  different 
in  diflerent  cases.  But  there  are  certain  causes, 
obvious  to  all,  well  calculated  to  produce  this  fatal 
result. 

In  the  first  place,  the  various  officers  and  agents 
which  would  be  selected  to  take  eharge  of  such  an  in- 
stitution are  not  likely  to  have  the  requisite  financial 
skill,  even  if  they  should  have  the  requisite  moral 
honesty.  They  will  be  selected  from  party  and  po- 
litical considerations.  Thus  it  ever  has  been,  and 
thus  it  ever  will  be.  But,  even  if  they  had  the  skill, 
they  would  not  feel  that  watchful  solicitude  which 
self-interest  alone  can  create,  and  which  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  successful  management  of  a bank.  But, 
among  such  agents  appointed  from  such  motives, 
there  will  be  many  whose  moral  integrity  cannot  be 
safely  trusted.  We  have  deplorable  evidence  of  this 
in  the  numerous  defaulters  to  the  government,  and 
the  scarcely  less  numerous  instances  of  bank  officers, 
acting  under  the  immediate  eye  of  those  interested, 
who  have  embezzled  the  funds  which  they  were 
paid  to  guard. 

But,  even  if  all  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome, 
there  is  still  another  which  admits  of  no  remedy,  and 
against  which  you  can  provide  no  security;  and  that 
is  the  dangerous  increase  in  the  issues  of  such  paper 
by  legislative  authority.  It  matters  not  thatyou  limit 
it  by  this  act— the  next  congress  has  power  to  change 
it;  and,  having  the  power,  if  there  should  be  a defici- 
ency in  the  revenue,  it  will  be  exercised.  All  expe- 
rience leads  to  this  inevitable  result.  It  was  so  in 
France.  It  was  so  in  Russia.  Itpvas  so  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  revolution,  when  continental  money 
was  poured  out  until  it  became  worthless;  and  it  was 
so  during  the  last  war,  when  treasury  notes  were  in- 
creased until  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five  per 
cent,  below  the  par  value  of  non-speciepaying  banks; 
and,  even  within  a few  months  after  this  exchequer 
plan  was  first  recommended  to  congress,  in  a time 
of  profound  peace,  treasury  notes  were  issued  until 
they  fell  five  per  cent,  below  par;  and  the  credit  of 
tthe  treasury  was,  at  last,  only  saved  by  promising  to 
pay  six  per  cent,  interest  on  these  notes  semi-annu- 
ally, which  converted  them  at  once  from  currency, 
receivable  in  public  dues,  into  a species  of  stock  for 
investment.  Even  we  could  not  sell  a six  per  cent, 
stock,  having  twenty  years  to  run,  without  a discount 
to  meet  these  notes;  and  had  they  been  issued  under 
this  exchequer,  the  result  must  have  been  the  same. 
All  these  facts  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  and  that 
seems  irresistible;  which  is  that  the  government  ought 
not  to  engage  in  banking,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to 
private  corporations  or  companies,  which  may  be 
effectually  restrained  in  their  issues  by  penal  laws, 
for  the  violation  of  which  they  may  be  made  amena- 
ble to  the  courts.  Certainly  nothing  short  of  this  can 
prevent  excessive  issues,  or  ensure  prompt  redemp- 
tion; and  even  this  has  not  always  effected  that  object. 
Mr  Ricardo,  an  eminent  writer  on  this  subject,  says: 
“ Experience , however,  shows  that  neither  a state  nor 
a bank  ever  has  had  the  unrestricted  power  of  issu- 
ing paper  money,  without  abusing  that  power;  in  all 
states,  therefore,  the  issue  of  paper  money  ought  to 
be  under  some  check  or  control.”  As  you  cannot 
check  or  control  congress  on  this  subject,  it  would 
follow  that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  exercise  this 
power. 

The  committee  have  already  considered  the  in- 
creased liability  which  the  treasury  incurs  by  receiv- 
ing private  deposites,  for  safe  keeping  of  which  it  is 
responsible.  That  argument  proceeds  upon  the 
ground  that  private  deposites  will  be  made  in  the 
exchequer  in  gold  and  silver,  as  contemplated  by  the 
proposed  plan.  But  the  committee  have  great  doubt 
whether  this  power  to  receive  deposites  from  indivi- 
duals will  not,  in  practice,  be  perfectly  useless,  espe- 
cially if  the  depositor  is  compelled  to  pay  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  for  the  privilege.  What  inducement 
can  there  be  for  any  man,  and  particularly  a business 
man,  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  converting  his  money  into 


specie,  for  the  sake  of  depositing  it  with  these  exche- 
quer agents,  and  that,  too,  at  a loss  of  one-half  of  ono 
per  cent.  ? It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  agen- 
cies will  be  established  where  there  are  banks. — 
Every  business  man  will  prefer  depositing  in  a bank, 
for  the  obvious  reasons — first,  because  it  costs  him 
nothing;  secondly,  by  depositing  with  a bank,  he  often 
obtains  some  favor  useful  to  him  in  his  business;  and, 
thirdly,  lie  can  deposite  all  his  money  in  a bank, 
whether  in  specie  or  the  bills  of  specie-paying  banks; 
but  if  he  deposited  in  the  exchequer  he  would  be 
compelled,  before  lie  could  make  his  deposites,  to 
convert  all  his  paper,  which  may  be  issued  by  banks 
scattered  all  over  the  state,  into  specie,  before  the 
exchequer  will  receive  it.  This  very  circumstance 
takes  away  the  principal  inducement  which  many 
men  have  to  deposite  at  all;  which  is,  that  by  sending 
their  paper  money  directly  to  the  bank  as  soon  as  re- 
ceived, they  may  know  whether  any  of  it  is  counter- 
feit or  on  insolvent  banks,  being  assured  that  if  it  is 
received  by  the  bank,  then  it  is  good  to  them,  and  if 
it  is  not  received,  they  can  at  once  return  it  to  the 
person  from  whom  they  received  it.  The  exchequer 
affords  none  of  these  inducements  for  making  deposi- 
tes; and  few  if  any,  will  consider  it  more  safe  than 
a bank  in  their  own  neighborhood;  and  we  therefore 
think  that  this  power,  in  practice,  will  be  of  little 
or  no  use. 

One  great  object  to  be  accomplished  by  issuing 
these  exchequer  bills,  according  to  the  report,  of  the 
secretary,  is  “to  furnish  a safe  paper  medium,  in 
which  payments  may  be  made  to  the  government  of 
all  debts  and  taxes.”  This,  the  secretary  thinks, 
would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  government  in 
case  all  the  banks  should  suspend  specie  payments. 
The  committee  cartnot  concur  in  this  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  think,  in  such  an  emergency,  the 
government  would  be  far  better  off  if  it  had  no  ex- 
chequer bills  outstanding.  In  that  case,  it  might  at 
once  issue  them,  and  thereby  relieve  itself  and  the 
community.  But  if  they  were  already  out,  every 
one  that  came  into  the  treasury,  either  for  debts  or 
taxes,  would  avail  nothing  to  the  relief  of  the  trea- 
sury, as  the  receiving  it  would  be  merely  paying  a 
debt  previously  contracted  by  the  government  in°is- 
suing  the  note.  The  treasury,  at  last,  could  only 
find  relief  in  reissuing  these  same  exchequer  bills 
and  in  the  use  of  such  specie  as  should  be  paid  into 
the  treasury.  Little  specie  would  be  paid  into  the  trea- 
sury if  exchequer  bills  were  abundant,  and  could  aii- 
svver  the  same  purpose.  Hence  the  treasury  would  be 
much  more  embarrassed,  in  such  an  exigency,  by 
having  the  market  already  supplied  by  these  bills, 
which  it  would  be  compelled  to  pay  off  by  receiv- 
ing them  for  public  dues,  than  if  the  channels  of  cir- 
culation were  yet  to  be  filled,  and  those  paying  du- 
ties were  compelled  to  pay  in  specie.  We  think  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  has  clearly  demon- 
strated this. 

The  chief  objection  to  dealing  in  exchange  by  buy- 
ing and  selling  drafts  has  already  been  shown.  It 
consists  mainly  in  the  hazards  to  which  it  exposes 
the  treasury;  and  without  dwelling  upon  that  sub- 
ject further,  the  committee  feel  bound  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  house  and  the  country  to  another  fea- 
ture of  this  plan,  and  that  is  its  effect  upon  the  state 
banks. 

The  sub-treasury  was  strongly  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  required  all  public  dues  to  be  paid  in 
gold  and  silver.  Every  merchant  having  duties  to 
pay  was  compelled  to  pay  them  in  specie.  The  spe- 
cie could  only  be  obtained  by  drawing  it  from  the 
banks;  and  hence  it  was  apprehended  that  the  draught 
might  be  so  great  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  those 
institutions  and  greatly  embarrass  the  business  opera- 
tions of  the  country. 

If  the  sub-treasury  was  objectionable  on  that  ac- 
count, it  appears  to  the  committee  that  the  exche- 
quer is  much  more  objectionable.  It  is  true  that  by 
this  exchequer  plan  the  bills  of  specie  paying  banks 
are  receivable  for  public  dues,  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  made  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
agent  receiving  them  to  settle  with  the  banks  week- 
ly; and  this  settlement  can  have  no  other  object  than 
to  draw  out  the  amount  in  specie.  Although  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  itself  are  a little  ambiguous  on 
that  point,  yet  this  must  be  the  intent,  for  it  would 
be  absurd  merely  to  exchange  one  set  of  bills  for 
another  on  the  same  bank.  All  the  advantage,  then 
which  the  banks  have  under  the  exchequer  more 
than  they  had  under  the  sub-treasury  is,  that  their 
bills  are  to  be  held  one  week,  or  part  of  a week,  by 
the  exchequer  before  they  are  returned  for  the  specie, 
and  some  may  be  paid  out  during  the  week  and 
therefore  not  returned.  But  the  disadvantages  are 
more  preponderating:  for  by  the  sub-treasury  no  more 
specie  was  rendered  necessary  than  to  pay  pub- 
lic dues,  and  that  was  required  in  all  cases  and  from 
all  men;  but  by  the  exchequer  plan  large  additions 
are  invited  for  deposites  and  drafts  sold,  and  all  re- 
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ceived  forpublic  dues  and  drafts  sold  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  exchequer  agent,  who  has  the  power  to 
favor  a petted  institution  by  paying  out  its  bills  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  to  crush  an  obnoxious  one  by  de- 
manding the  specie  on  all  its  bills.  This  may  be  a 
most  dangerous  political  power,  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
various  banks  throughout  the  country,  and  is  in 
this  respect  far  more  dangerous  than  the  sub-trea- 
sury. 

There  is  another  feature  in  this  exchequer  plan 
that  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  congress 
and  the  country,  and  that  is  the  additional  power 
which  it  confers  upon  the  executive.  The  provisions 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  (wo  first  sections 
of  the  proposed  bill.  They  are,  in  substance,  that  a 
hoard  is  to  be  created,  consisting  of  five  members: 
namely,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  trea- 
surer for  the  time  being,  and  three  commissioners; 
all  of  whom  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  and 
senate;  and  this  board  is  to  have  power  “to  appoint 
all  such  inferior  officers  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
board,  the  transaction  of  its  business  may  require; 
the  amount  of  their  respective  compensations  to  be 
fixed  by  the  board.”  This  board  is  also  to  “have 
power  to  establish  agencies  or  offices,  not  exceed- 
ing two  in  each  state  or  territory;”  and  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
board,  is  also  to  “appoint  such  officers  and  agents 
as  they  may  think  necessary,”  and  “the  board  is  to 
fix  the  amount  of  their  respective  compensations.” 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  inferior  officers  are 
uniimited  in  number,  and  that  their  salaries  are  unli- 
mited in  amount.  All  this  is  proposed  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  board.  But  the  dangerous  power 
here  proposed  to  be  given  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
without  a reference  to  the  constitutional  power  vest- 
ed in  the  executive. 

The  great  and  overshadowing  power  necessarily 
conferred  upon  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
has  always  been  a source  of  anxious  apprehension  in 
the  mind  of  every  well  wisher  to  his  country  and  to 
its  republican  institutions.  How  to  limit  and  check 
it,  without  impairing  its  efficiency,  was  the  great  and 
difficult  problem  that  embarrassed  the  framers  of  the 
constitution.  Many  plans  were  suggested,  but  all 
finally  resulted  in  requiring  him  to  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  electors  or  states,  and  in  limiting  his 
official  term  to  four  years,  and  making  him  re-eligi- 
ble.  The  constitution  then  put  into  his  hands  the 
sword  of  the  nation,  by  declaring  that  “the  president 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  ac- 
tual service  of  the  United  States.”  The  treaty- 
making power,  without  qualification  or  limitation,  is 
also  vested  in  the  president  and  senate,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  concur.  But,  in  addition 
to  all  these,  the  constitution  has  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent the  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  “to  appoint  all  officers  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  be  created  by  (ary,”  “whose  appointments 
are  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  constitution;” 
“but  congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of 
such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  pre- 
sident alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of 
departments.” 

Here,  then,  is  this  vast  accumulation  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  one  man,  vested  there  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  over  which  congress  has  no  con- 
trol. Is  an  army  raised;  he  takes  the  command, 
and  it  moves  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  Is  a navy  cre- 
ated; he  is  high  admiral,  and  it  obeys  his  will.  Is 
the  great  body  of  the  militia  called  into  service;  they 
are  required  to  marshal  themselves  under  his  ban- 
ners and  obey  his  orders.  All  our  foreign  relations 
are  under  his  supervision  and  control;  and,  by  this 
plan,  it  is  not  only  proposed  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
officers  directly  or  indirectly  appointed  by  him,  and 
holding  their  offices  at  his  pleasure,  all  the  vast  re- 
venues of  this  government,  but  to  raise  money,  by 
taxing  the  people,  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
these  officers,  on  which  they  are  to  carry  on  banking 
operations;  and,  in  addition  to  all  that,  to  invite  into 
their  hands,  in  the  form  of  deposites  from  individuals, 
or  as  payments  for  drafts  sold,  money  to  an  immense 
amount,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  which  the  treasury 
is  to  be  liable.  If  this  is  not  a union  of  the  purse 
and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  what  is.  Had  the  president  the  power 
to  raise  the  money,  by  tax,  on  which  these  banking 
operations  are  founded,  none  would  then  deny  that 
it  was  a perfect  union  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in 
his  hands. 

But  by  this  plan  he  virtually  has  that  power.  Con- 
gress raises  for  him,  in  advance,  the  §5,000,000  m 
specie,  and  then  givus  him  the  power  to  issue 
§5,000,000  more  of  stock,  on  which  .these  banking 
operations  are  to  be  based,  and  places  the  whole  un- 
der the  control  of  this  board  of  exchequer,  every 


officer  of  which  holds  his  official  existence  at  the 
mere  will  and  pleasure  of  the  president. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  officers  of  this  exche- 
quer board  are  to  hold  their  offices  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  during  that  time  they  are  only 
removable  by  the  president  for  certain  specified 
causes.  It  is  true  that  the  plan  submitted  so  pro- 
vides; but  the  important  question  arises  whether 
congress  has  the  constitutional  power  to  pass  any 
law  that  shall  deprive  the  presidentof  the  authority, 
which  he  has  by  the  constitution,  of  removing  these 
offices  at  pleasure?  After  a careful  examination  of 
the  question,  the  committee  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  congress  possesses  no  such  power;  and  that  any 
fancied  security,  built  upon  such  an  hypothesis,  must 
in  the  end  prove  fallacious. 

Without  going  into  any  labored  argument  on  this 
subject,  the  committee  will  merely  state,  that  the 
power  of  removal  from  office,  as  exercised  by  the 
president,  is  nowhere  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  an  incidentof  the  power  of  appointment,  and 
results  from  it.  It  is  nevertheless  as  much  a consti- 
tutional power  as  though  it  had  been  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  words  in  the  constitution,  and  is  as 
much  beyond  the  legislative  control.  It  is  within 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  though  not  within  its 
letter.  The  construction  of  the  constitution  by  the 
legislature  gives  the  power,  or,  in  other  words,  de- 
termines that  the  constitution  has  given  it,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a constitutional  power. 

Had  not  the  authors  of  the  report  on  the  exche- 
quer plan  intimated  a different  opinion,  by  inserting 
therein  a limitation  on  this  power  of  removal,  the 
committee  would  hardly  deem  it  necessary  to  cite  an 
authority  on  a subject  which  to  them  appears  to  ad- 
mit of  so  little  doubt.  But,  as  this  is  purely  a ques- 
tion of  construction,  they  venture  to  fortify  their 
own  opinion  by  a short  extract  from  Judge  Story’s 
Commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States, 
(3  Story’s  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  p.  389,  &c.)  In  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  says:  “The  next  (question)  is,  if  the  power 
of  removal  belongs  to  the  executive  in  regard  to 
any  appointments  confided  by  the  constitution  to 
him,  whether  congress  can  give  any  duration  of  of- 
fice in  such  cases,  not  subject  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  removal?  Hitherto  the  latter  has  remained 
a merely  speculative  question,  as  all  our  legislation 
giving  a limited  duration  to  office  recognises  the  exe- 
cutive power  of  removal  as  in  full  force.”  And  in 
a note  he  adds:  “In  a debate,  in  1789,  upon  the  bill 
for  organizing  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  (the 
department  of  state),  the  very  question  was  discuss- 
ed, and  the  final  vote  seems  to  have  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  legislature  that  the  power  of  removal 
by  the  executive  could  not  be  abridged  by  the  legis- 
lature.” And  the  committee  will  add  that  it  seems 
never  before  to  have  been  attempted. 

The  point  in  controversy  has  heretofore  been, 
whether  the  president  alone  could  remove,  or  wheth- 
er it  required  the  concurrence  of  the  senate.  It  was 
argued,  and  with  great  force,  even  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  by  the  authors  of  the  Fede- 
ralist, (see  No.  70),  that  the  concurrence  of  the  se- 
nate would  be  as  necessary  to  remove  an  officer  as  to 
appoint  him;  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
power  to  remove  resulted  from  the  power  to  appoint, 
and  hence  could  not  be  exercised  by  any  authority 
other  than  that  which  could  appoint.  But  whether 
the  power  of  removal  was  in  the  president  alone,  or 
in  the  president  and  senate,  it  has  never  before  been 
seriously  pretended  that  the  power  itself,  wherever 
lodged,  was  not  absolute  and  beyond  the  control  of 
legislation. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  although  the  principal  of- 
ficers that  constitute  the  board  are  subject  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  president,  yet  the  inferior  officers  and 
agents,  who  are  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  or  the  board,  are  not  so.  If  by  this  is  meant 
that  the  president  cannot  directly,  by  his  own  imme- 
diate order,  dismiss  one  of  these  subordinate  officers, 
the  position  is  undoubtedly  true.  They  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  officer  or  board  appointing  them. 
But  the  president  has  the  power  of  removing  that 
officer  or  board,  and  thus  indirectly  of  controlling 
the  conduct  of  every  officer  and  agent  connected 
with  this  vast  and  terrible  machine.  That  this  opin- 
ion is  well  founded,  the  history  of  the  last  few  years 
affords  the  most  undoubted  and  lamentable  proof. 

Congress  had  by  a solemn  enactment,  directed  the 
public  money  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States 
Bank,  “ unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  should  other- 
wise direct .”  Here  was  a duty  imposed  upon  the  se- 
cretary alone,  to  be  exercised  at  his  discretion,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  which  he  alone  was  made  respon- 
sible, as  far  as  legislative  power  could  make  him  so. 
Yet  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Duane,  a former  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  was  opposed  to  withdrawing 
the  public  deposites  from  the  United  States  Bank, 
while  the  president  was  in  favor  of  it.  Mr.  Duane 


refused  to  obey  the  mandate  of  the  president,  and 
he  was  immediately  removed  from  office,  and  ano- 
ther person  appointed  in  his  place,  who,  not  feeling 
the  same  scruples,  promptly  executed  the  order. 

The  instance  is  not  cited  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  deposites,  but  only  to  show  that, 
in  practice  as  well  as  theory,  this  power  of  the  exe- 
cutive over  all  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and 
over  their  acts  and  the  acts  of  their  subordinates,  is 
plenary  and  unlimited,  subject  only  to  the  right  of 
impeachment  by  congress  for  its  abuse. 

But  suppose  the  time  should  ever  come  when  the 
presidential  office  of  this  great  nation  should  be  fill- 
ed by  a weak,  wicked,  or  ambitious  man,  or  one  com- 
bining all  these  qualities,  who  should  aspire  to  a 
perpetuation  of  the  power  which  he  held,  and  the 
trust  which  he  betrayed,  by  disregarding  all  moral 
restraints,  and  should  attempt  to  draw  around  him  a 
host  of  official  menials,  subservient  to  his  ambitious 
designs,  by  making  a personal  devotion  to  him  a test 
of  qualification  for  every  office.  In  such  a case,  is 
it  not  to  be  feared  that  such  a president  would  de- 
scend from  the  high  station  assigned  him,  and,  for- 
getting the  dignity  and  duties  of  his  office,  attempt 
to  control  all  the  administrative  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, from  the  heads  of  departments  down  to 
the  clerks  in  the  bureaus,  and  tide-waters  at  the 
custom  houses?  Can  any  one  suppose  that  such  an 
attempt  would  prove  abortive?  If  so,  we  fear  he  es- 
timates too  highly  the  independence  and  virtue  of 
even  the  higher  officers  of  the  government.  We 
fear  that,  when  the  trial  is  made,  the  honest  and  in- 
dependent, who  resist  the  executive  dictation,  will 
be  rewarded  by  an  immediate  removal  from  office, 
and  that  there  will  be  found  enough,  even  for  the 
highest  and  most  responsible  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment, who,  for  the  sake  official  honors  and  emolu- 
ments, will  shamelessly  submit  to  the  servile  indig- 
nity of  obeying  their  master’s  will.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  situation  of  this  country  if  we  were  to 
add  to  the  vast  power  of  patronage  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  that  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  give  by  this  exchequer  plan?  Does  not 
every  one  perceive  that  this  host  of  newly  created 
officers,  with  all  the  vast  moneyed  power  placed  at 
their  disposal,  would  become  mere  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a vain  and  wicked  executive,  struggling  to 
perpetuate  his  power,  and  that  they  would  obey  his 
will,  and  minister  to  his  corrupt  and  selfish  ambition? 
No  patriot  can  contemplate  such  a scene  without 
horror. 

But  the  president  has  told  us,  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage, that  “if  the  result  should  be  adverse,  there  is 
this  security  in  connection  with  it:  that  the  law  cre- 
ating it  may  be  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  legis- 
lature, without  the  slightest  imputation  of  its  good 
faith.” 

This  is  the  last  argument  by  which  the  executive 
has  endeavored  to  persuade  congress  to  confer  upon 
him  this  power,  and  the  committee  deem  it  worthy 
of  a moment’s  consideration.  If  we  are  to  judge  in 
this  matter  from  the  experience  of  the  last  nine 
years,  it  is  of  little  importance  what  this  last  experi- 
ment may  prove  to  be;  there  will  be  no  hope  of  its 
repeal  until  the  executive  himself  shall  discover 
some  new  nostrum  for  the  diseases  of  the  body  poli- 
tic and  recommend  it  to  congress.  In  speaking  on 
this  subject,  the  committee  intend  no  reflection  upon 
the  person  now  filling  the  executive  chair,  or  upon  any 
former  president  They  are  only  referred  to  for  the 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  illustrate  the  case. 

The  light  of  experience  is  the  only  true  guide  in 
matters  of  government;  and  when  an  argument  like 
this  is  urged  by  the  president  in  favor  of  a measure 
which  is  to  grant  him  additional  power,  it  becomes 
us  to  look  to  the  past  and  see  what  history  teaches. 
If  its  painful  realities  warn  us  of  danger,  it  is  time 
to  pause.  What,  then,  is  the  history  of  executive 
power  on  this  subject  that  should  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  when  this  measure  is  once  adopted  it  may 
be  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  congress? 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  this  controversy  com- 
menced. In  1833,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by 
order  of  the>president,  withdrew  the  public  moneys 
from  the  United  States  Bank,  where  they  had  been 
placed  according  to  law,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
state  banks.  Since  that  time  the  country  has  been 
constantly  agitated  with  questions  of  finance  and 
currency;  and  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  well  worthy 
of  the  serious  reflection  and  anxious  consideration 
of  every  patriot  and  friend  of  republican  govern- 
ment, that  from  that  day  to  this,  in  all  the  conflicts 
on  this  subject  between  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  government,  the  latter  has 
uniformly  triumphed.  When  the  deposites  were  re- 
moved, and  the  state  banks  were  substituted  for  the 
United  States  Bank,  congress,  refused  to  sanction  the 
act  and  legalize  the  change.  Nevertheless,  the 
change  had  been  made  by  executive  authority,  and 
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was  continued  by  the  same  power  from  October, 
1833,  until  June,  1836,  when  the  executive  influence 
finally  prevailed  over  congress,  and  the  state  bank 
system  was  legalized.  This,  however,  continued 
only  until  the  next  spring,  when  the  whole  system 
exploded,  in  consequence  of  the  general  suspension 
of  specie  payments  by  all  the  banks,  and  the  execu- 
tive ordered  the  revenues  of  the  government  to  be 
collected  in  gold  and  silver,  and  kept  in  the  hands  ol 
the  officers  of  the  government;  and  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  congress,  in  September,  1837,  recommended 
that  project  called  the  sub-treasury.  But  again  con- 
gress refused  to  legalize  the  measure,  although  there 
was  a decided  majority  in  both  houses  of  the  same 
political  party  with  the  president.  Nevertheless, 
the  system,  thus  established  by  executive  authority, 
continued  in  operation  until  July,  1840,  when  it  was 
legalized  by  congress. 

Here  was  another  executive  triumph  over  the  le- 
gislative department  of  the  government.  But,  at  the 
presidential  election  of  1840  a political  revolution 
took  place,  in  which  this  system  received  the  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  the  popular  vote;  and  in 
1841  congress  repealed  this  system  and  passed  a law 
authorizing  another  United  States  Bank.  But  here 
again  the  executive  authority  interposed,  and  vetoed 
the  bill.  Congress  again,  yielding  much  to  execu- 
tive desire,  attempted  a reconciliation,  and  passed  a 
bill  authorizing  a fiscal  agent,  which  it  was  under- 
stood the  president  would  approve;  but  here  again 
they  were  disappointed,  and  the  executive  authority 
was  again  interposed  in  the  form  of  another  veto, 
and  the  legislative  authority  again  nullified;  and  the 
public  moneys  have  since  remained  in  the  hands  of 
officers  appointed  by  the  executive,  without  any  de- 
finitive regulation  by  law. 

Thus  has  the  country,  for  nine  years,  been  virtual- 
ly ruled  by  executive  authority  on  this  subject.  The 
bitter  fruits  of  this  regal  reign  have  been  commend- 
ed to  the  lips  of  the  hungry  sufferers  of  a distressed 
nation;  and  many,  weary  with  hope,  fainting  by  the 
way  side,  and  despairing  of  any  thing  better,  are 
tempted  to  yield  to  this  last  demand  for  an  increase 
of  executive  power.  But  we  think  when  this  sub- 
ject is  understood — when  the  country  has  examined 
this  matter  cautiously  and  candidly  by  the  light  of 
experience — few  can  be  found  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  temporary  relief,  would  be  willing  to  grant  the 
power  here  asked.  At  all  events,  let  our  sufferings 
be  what  they  may,  we  can  never  recommend  the 
sale  of  our  country’s  birthright  for  a mere  mess  of 
pottage. 

But  thus  far  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  executive 
influence  over  the  legislature,  and  his  authority  over 
the  revenues  of  the  government.  But  when  he  in- 
vites us  to  adopt  a measure,  on  the  ground  that  we 
can  afterwards  repeal  it  if  it  proves  disastrous,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  look  to  another  power  which  the 
executive  has,  which  may  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
law  to  repeal  an  act  which  he  does  not  wish  repeal- 
ed; and  that  is  the  veto  power.  When  we  have  once 
adopted  this  plan,  and  vested  the  president  with  this 
power,  he,  by  interposiag  his  veto  to  any  act  of  re- 
peal, may  effectually  prevent  it.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  two-thirds  may  still  repeal  notwithstanding  his 
veto.  This  is  true;  but  as  parties  are  now  constitu- 
ted in  this  country,  and  always  have  been  and  doubt- 
less always  will  be,  two  thirds  never  can  be  obtain- 
ed against  any  veto,  especially  after  you  have  con- 
ferred this  vast  additional  power  upon  the  executive. 
Indeed,  it  is  a fact  well  worthy  of  note  that  the  veto 
power  of  the  president,  though  limited  in  theory,  has 
in  practice  proved  absolute.  It  is  believed  that  there 
has  been  no  instance,  since  the  foundation  of  the  go- 
vernment, when  any  bill  has  been  passed  by  two- 
thirds  which  had  been  vetoed  by  a president.  We 
should  not,  therefore,  be  lulled  into  a fatal  security 
in  passing  this  bill,  by  the  false  and  deceptive  hope 
that  it  may  be  repealed  if  it  should  prove  disastrous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country  or  threaten  to  overwhelm 
the  treasury. 

The  committee  have  endeavored  to  limit  their  ob- 
servations to  the  great  leading  features  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  and  to  what  seemed  to  them  the  princi- 
pal arguments  for  or  against  its  adoption.  They 
have,  therefore,  omitted  to  comment  upon  some  ob- 
vious defects  in  the  details  of  the  proposed  bill,  eith- 
er because  they  were  of  minor  importance,  or  were 
susceptible  of  amendment  and  correction;  and  for  a 
similar  reason  they  have  omitted  to  notice  some  con- 
siderations that  have  been  urged  in  its  favor. 

To  enable  the  house  to  judge  whether  the  leading 
features  of  this  plan  have  been  correctly  apprehend- 
ed and  truly  stated  by  the  committee,  they  annex 
hereto  a copy  of  it,  (marked  A,)  as  it  came  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury;  and,  in  conclusion,  they 
respectfully  state  that,  in  their  opinion,  if  this  plan 
should  be  adopted  as  recommended,  it  would  over- 
whelm the  treasury  with  bankruptcy,  corrupt  the 
government,  and  confer  upon  the  executive  most 


dangerous  authority;  and,  if  it  should  be  stripped  of 
its  formidable  powers,  it  would  be  useless  in  effect- 
ing the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  designed. 
They  therefore  deem  it  essentially  defective  and  in- 
capable of  any  modification,  at  least  without  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  that  could  justify  its 
adoption. 

Differing,  as  a minority  of  the  committee  do,  from 
much  of  the  reasoning  adopted  in  the  report  of  the 
majority,  nevertheless  the  committee  unanimously 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  plan  of  an  exchequer  presented 
to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  the 
last  session,  entitled  “A  bill  amendatory  of  tne  seve- 
ral acts  establishing  the  treasury  department,”  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 


penditures;  and  which  shall  thus  combine  economy 
and  safety  with  repose. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  committee 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following  words: 
“And  that  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  be 
instructed  to  bring  in  a bill  regulating  the  collection, 
safe -keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  in  such  a manner  as  shall,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, substitute  provisions  of  law  for  executive  dis- 
cretion in  the  management  of  the  finances;  shall 
prevent  the  moneys  of  the  people  from  being  used 
for  purposes  of  private  speculation  and  emolument, 
and  shall  render  the  government  independent  of  the 
agency  and  influence  of  moneyed  corporations.” 

C.  G.  ATHERTON, 

F.  W.  PICKENS. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MINORITY  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

Mr.  Atherton,  from  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  submitted  the  following: 

The  undersigned,  of  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  while  they  do  not  dissent 
from  the  conclusion  at  which  the  majority  of  the 
committee  have  arrived  in  regard  to  the  plan  of  an 
exchequer  submitted  to  them  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment, think  it  due  to  themselves,  for  fear  of  mis- 
construction, to  state  that  they  dissent  from  many  of 
the  inferences  contained  in  the  report  of  the  majori- 
ty. They  also  conceive  that  something  more  might 
be  expected  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
than  mere  criticisms  on  the  plan  emanating  from 
the  treasury  department;  and  that  the  committee 
would  more  satisfactorily  perform  its  duty  by  like- 
wise submitting  to  the  house  such  regulations  as 
they  should  deem  proper  concerning  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  government,  which,  since  the  hasty  re- 
peal of  the  law  establishing  the  independent  treasu- 
ry, have  been  thrown  too  much  on  executive  discre- 
tion. 

The  undersigned  agree  that  those  particulars  in 
which  the  “plan  of  an  exchequer”  differs  from  the 
system  of  the  independent  treasury  constitute  some 
of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  exchequer 
scheme;  and  they  are  also  confident  that  most  of  the 
objections  to  a government  bank,  insisted  on  in  the 
report  of  the  majority,  apply  with  equal  force  to  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States. 

They  are  not  aware  that  any  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  government  while  the  system  of  the  I 
independent  treasury  was  in  operation,  nor  that  the 
system  has  met  with  the  popular  condemnation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  approved  by  the  American 
people  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  it  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  them  as  a distinct  issue. 

They  will  also  remark,  in  relation  to  the  triumphs, 
in  financial  matters,  of  the  executive  over  congress, 
enlarged  upon  in  the  report  of  the  majority,  that  if 
the  executive  prevailed  in  those  instances,  it  was  on- 
ly because  lie  was  sustained  by  the  people. 

The  undersigned,  equally  with  the  majority  of  the 
committee,  regret  that  the  subject  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  government 
should  have  become  so  mingled  with  party  warfare. 
It  seems  to  them  that  the  only  method  to  remedy 
this  evil  is  to  adopt  some  system  which,  in  the  first 
place,  all  shall  admit  to  be  consiitutional,  and  which, 
in  the  second  place,  shall  not  offer  the  moneys  of 
the  people  as  a source  of  profit,  and  of  course  as  a 
subject  of  contention,  to  an  interested  class,  whose 
desperate  struggles,  even  in  our  popular  government, 
have  heretofore  well  nigh  proved  too  strong  for  the 
popular  will. 

Though  the  majority  of  the  committee  indicate 
their  preference  for  a United  States  Bank,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  do  not,  for  the  present  at  least,  deem  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution  possible.  In- 
deed, considering  the  fraud  and  corruption  and  the 
strife  for  political  power  disclosed  in  the  history  of 
the  late  United  Stales  Bank,  and  the  dire  disasters 
brought  upon  a community  still  suffering  from  its 
enormities,  the  undersigned  would  fain  hope  that 
the  establishment  of  any  such  institution  may  for- 
ever be  considered  as  out  of  the  question. 

No  one  contends  for  the  state  bank  system. 

It  seems,  then,  to  the  undersigned,  that  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  provide  by  law  for  a system  acknow- 
ledged to  be  free  from  constitutional  objections, 
which,  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect  on  the  currency, 
shall  cause  it  to  approach  the  constitutional  standard 
of  value;  shall  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  inordi- 
nate issues  of  bank  paper,  by  introducing  more  gold 
and  silver  into  general  circulation;  shall  avoid,  by 
the  strictest  guards,  all  objections  of  executive  influ- 
ence; shall  put  an  end  to  contention,  by  prohibiting 
the  use  of  the  public  moneys  by  any  favored  indivi- 
duals, and  consequently  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
class,  always  dangerous  in  a free  government,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  strive  for  high  taxation  and  heavy  ex- 
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January  12.  Various  private  bill  were  ordered 
to  an  engrossment;  also  a bill  to  authorize  the  legis- 
latures of  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Tennessee  to 
sell  the  lands  heretofore  appropriated  for  schools; 
also  a bill  authorizing  the  state  of  Illinois  hereafter 
to  impose  a tax  on  all  lands  hereafter  sold  by  the 
United  States  in  that  state  from  and  after  the  time  of 
such  sale. 

The  Oregon  bill  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  Sevier 
addressed  the  senate  in  favor  of  retaining  its  prelimi- 
nary clause.  Mr.  Benton  followed  at  length  and 
presented  a full  history  of  the  controversy,  rebut- 
ing  the  British  pretensions.  The  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

January  13.  The  business  of  the  day  was  chiefly 
with  bills  of  a private  nature — and  after  receiving 
several  memorials  and  petitions,  and  reports  from 
committees  of  unimportance  generally,  the  senate 
adjourned  over  till  Monday. 

January  16.  Mr.  Bayard  from  the  naval  commit- 
tee reported  a bill  for  relief  of  certain  officers  of  the 
late  exploring  expedition;  also,  a bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a school  of  instruction  in  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  with  amendments. 

The  bill  relating  to  the  occupation  of  the  territory 
of  Oregon  was  passed  over,  and  the  senate  proceeded 
to  consider  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tappan,  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  limit  the 
term  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts 
of  the  United  States;  when,  after  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  Tappan  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  in  favor 
of  the  resolution — 

Mr.  Berrien  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  which,  having  been  ordered, 
there  were  yeas  11,  nays  24. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  17.  The  Preeident  laid  before  the  body 
a communication  from  the  treasury  department,  in 
compiiauce  with  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
5th  instant,  calling  for  the  exports  and  imports  of 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  since  30th  June, 
1834. 


This  document  states,  in  separate  columns,  the  gold 
coin  and  bullion,  and  silver  coin  and  bullion: 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1834 

8,190,372 

519,575 

1835 

13,131,447 

6,477,775 

1836 

13,400,881 

4,324,336 

1837 

10,516,414 

5,976,249 

1838 

17,784,116 

3,508,046 

1839 

5,574,263 

8,776,443 

1840 

8,882,813 

8,417,014 

1841 

4,988,633 

10,034,332 

1842 

3,848,290 

4,055,694 

Note. — The  collectors  are  not  able  to  designate, 
in  many  instances,  the  foreign  from  the  American 
coinage. 


Mr.  Linn  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  asking  an  appropriation  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  Missouri, 
and  other  western  rivers.  Also,  the  proceedings  of 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  relation  to 
the  same. 

Mr.  Linn  spoke  of  the  importance  of  this  memo- 
rial, and  the  deep  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  the 
people  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  the  west  generally, 
and  expressed  a wish  that  the  memorial  might  be 
read. 

The  memorial  was  then  read  giving  a history  of  the 
enormous  loss  of  steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  and 
other  western  rivers,  making  as  many  as  338  boats 
destroyed  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana  hoped  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  effective  action  on  the  subject.  He  might 
not  live  however,  politically,  to  see  the  work  accom- 
plished, as  his  terra  in  the  senate  was  about  to  expire; 
but  he  trusted  that  western  members  would  press 
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the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  congress  until  the 
navigation  of  western  waters  shall  he  rendered  cheap 
and  safe  to  the  great  and  increasing  commerce  of  the 
west. 

Mr.  Benton  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  $ 100,- 
000  had  been  appropriated  at  the  last  session,  under 
the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  which  had  not 
yet  been  applied.  Much  larger  appropriations  are 
requisite. 

Mr.  Calhoun  called  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  Tennessee  river,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Six  slates  were  directly 
interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  in  ten 
years  it  would  be  made  apparent  that  its  importance 
equalled  that  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  C.  went  on  to  say 
that  a rail  road  from  Charleston  to  Macon  was  al- 
ready completed,  and  a continuous  rail  road  would 
soon  be  made  from  Savannah  to  Charleston.  Other 
rail  roads  were  also  in  the  course  of  completion,  and 
new  ones  would  soon  be  commenced.  Before  any 
thing  was  done  he  should  like  to  see  established  the 
principle  upon  which  the  appropriation  was  to  be 
made.  Upon  the  subject  under  consideration  he  felt 
more  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  river  was  really 
a noble  one,  and  Tennessee  was  not  represented  on 
the  floor  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Walker  said  there  was  another  river  of  far 
greater  impartance  than  the  Tennessee.  He  refer- 
red to  the  Yazoo  and  its  tributaries  which  had  a 
steam  navigation  of  six  hundred  miles.  Not  more 
than  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  produce  or  naviga- 
tion passed  along  the  Tennessee  river  which  passed 
this  river.  The  Yazoo  was  a portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi itself.  The  amount  of  cotton  descending  the 
Yazoo,  the  Alacooche,  and  the  Tallahasse  were  in- 
valuable on  the  borders  of  these  steams,  and  connec- 
ted with  them  there  was  also  a vast  amount  of  public 
domain.  The  improvement  of  the  river  would  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  property  of  the  public. 

Mr.  King  said  the  principal  obstructions  in  the 
Tennesse  river  were  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and 
grew  out  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  Congress  granted 
the  state  an  appropriation  of  land,  amounting  to 
400,000  acres,  but  the  lands  were  not  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  funds  appropriated  were  not  suffici- 
ent to  accomplish  this  object.  Mr.  King  wished  to 
say  now  that  he  was  not  prepared  and  would  not  go  for 
the  support  of  a large  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments upon  land  or  water.  If  gentlemen  were  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  navigation  of  separate  riv- 
ers, he  should  press  home  the  claims  of  the  Alabama 
river.  More  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  com- 
merce floated  on  the  Alabama  than  on  the  Yazoo. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  if  the  more  inland  waters  of 
country  were  to  receive  the  special  attention  of  the 
senate,  and  opinion  was  to  be  divided  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  several  streams  of  the  interior,  the 
result  would  be  that  nothing  would  be  done.  The 
larger  rivers  were  the  objects  of  the  first  importance. 
The  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  were  the  important 
rivers,  and  held  the  same  relation  to  the  west  that 
the  Atlantic  did  to  the  north.  Eighty  boats  had  been 
lost  on  the  two  great  rivers  within  a short  time  past. 

The  people  of  the  states  most  interested,  said  Mr. 
C.  could  do  nothing  to  remedy  the  evil  complained 
of.  None  of  the  states  interested  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter,  and  could  do  nothing  to  improve  the 
navigation.  It  belonged  to  the  general  government, 
who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  matter. 

Mr.  Walker  considered  the  subject  one  of  immense 
importance  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
west  had  a right  to  complain  of  the  Union.  Six  or 
seven  millions  had  been  appropriated  for  the  survey 
of  the  coast  alone,  and  that  independent  of  all  that 
had  been  expended  for  docks,  harbors,  break-waters, 
navy  yards,  &c. 

Mr.  Benton  was  anxious  that  the  attention  of  the 
senate  should  not  be  diverted  from  the  great  and  sin- 
gle object  prayed  for.  The  memorial  came  from  St. 
Louis.  Fifteen  years  ago  rewards  were  ottered  for 
the  invention  of  machinery  for  the  extraction  of  the 
large  logs  which  obstructed  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  snag  boat  was  one  of  these  inventions, 
and  great  good  had  been  done  by  it.  He  was  willing 
that  these  boats  should  go  into  any  river  where  the 
logs  and  trees  were  found,  and  wherever  they  could 
go,  for  they  could  not  go  every  where,  fertile  removal 
of  like  obstructions.  An  appropriation  was  now 
asked  for  this  purpose,  and  he  did  not  wish  the  great 
object  to  be  complicated  with  others. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  that  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Arkansas  rivers  had  received  ap- 
propriations for  ten  years.  But  in  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Yazoo  rivers,  there  had  bfen  no  obstructions 
to  the  boats  from  snags.  Mr.  S.  was  fearful  that  no- 
thing would  be  done,  and  he  was  sure  of  it  unless  it 
was  attached  to  the  army  bill,  and  reported  from  the 
committee  on  military  affairs.  He  hoped  too  that 


the  main  object  would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  which 
was  to  romove  obstructions  from  the  larger  rivers. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  presented  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting  of  delegates  held  at  Knoxville  in  behalf  of 
the  navigation  of  Tennessee  river. 

The  memorial  was  read  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  and  there  ended  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bayard  presented  a bill  to  augment  the  marine 
corps. 

Mr.  JYIerrick  reported  a bill  to  repeal  certain  parts 
of  the  army  act  of  August  23d  ult.  so  as  to  restore 
the  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  the  said  act  propo- 
sed to  convert  into  a rifle  regiment. 

The  Oregon  bill  being  the  order  of  the  day,  was  at 
a late  hour  postponed;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  18.  Mr.  Benton  recalled  the  subject  of 
his  discussion  with  Mr.  Rives  concerning  the  maps 
adduced  in  secret  session  on  the  British  treaty,  and 
appealed  to  the  president  of  the  senate  for  his  recol- 
lection of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Bairoio  did  not  think  the  chair  should  be  ap- 
pealed to. 

Mr.  Benton  then  invited  an  expression  of  the  facts 
from  Mr.  Barrow  and  other  senators,  as  they  recol- 
lected them.  Messrs.  Barrow,  Smith,  Linn,  Jlllen, 
and  Calhoun,  expressed  their  opinions,  and  the  latter 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  late  publication  of  the 
treaty  debates  would  not  stand  as  a precedent  to  be 
followed  in  the  future.  After  a few  remarks  from 
Mr.  Rives, 

Mr.  Benton  ended  the  matter,  and  said  he  would 
refer  to  the  last  letter  ever  written  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. This  letter  was  dated  at  Philadelphia,  and  ad- 
dressed to  Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state. 
This  letter  stated  that  the  Mitchell  map  was  the  one 
used  in  making  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  map  sus- 
tained the  line  of  ’83  as  claimed  by  the  government, 
and  destroyed  the  impression  drawn  from  the  map 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Sparks. 

The  Oregon  bill  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Choate,  of  Mass.,  occupied  the  floor,  and  re- 
plied to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  also  vin- 
dicated the  late  treaty  with  England. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12.  After  morning  proceedings, 
the  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
on  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  usual  number  of 
copies  of  the  report  be  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  he 
would  then  consent  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  should  be  postponed  till  Monday 
week.  The  printing  was  ordered;  and  the  house, 
without  a division,  agreed  to  the  resolution  being 
postponed. 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the  house  immediately  re- 
solve itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole,  and  take 
up  the  exchequer  bill  reported  by  the  seleG  commit- 
tee at  the  last  session.  Decided  in  the  negative  by 
ayes  101,  nays  104. 

The  Speaker  then  announced  that  the  regular  order 
of  business  was  now  to  take  up  the  bill  providing  for 
the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Mr.  J.  MpKeon,  of  New  York,  rose  to  perform  his 
announced  purpose,  of  reading  president  Tyler  out 
of  the  party;  in  other  words,  to  show  that  neither  he 
nor  his  administration  was  entitled  to  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  democracy,  and  began  with  an 
allusion  to  the  offers  and  overtures  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Cushing,  for  aid  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Cushing  asked  leave  to  explain.  “I  insist,  as 
matter  of  right,  upon  having  my  remarks  stated  cor- 
rectly. I will  neither  submit  to  the  gentleman’s  con- 
structions or  mis-constructions.” 

Mr.  McKeon  produced  the  report  of  Mr.  Cushing's 
speech,  and  read  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  C.  told 
the  whig  party  that  if  they  would  refuse  to  co-operate 
with  the  president  in  carrying  on  the  government,  he 
would  seek  the  aid  of  their  adversaries!  Now,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  house  thought  he  had 
misconstrued  the  gentleman?  What  was  this  seek- 
ing the  aid  of  the  adversaries  of  the  whigs,  but  to 
make  offers  and  overtures  for  their  assistance? 

Mr.  Cushing  again  asked  leave  to  explain. 

Mr.  McKeon  pointed  to  the  clock,  and  hoped  that 
the  gentleman  would  wait  till  he  had  finished  his 
hour.  He  then' proceeded  to  a review  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s recommendations  and  acts,  since  he  has  filled 
the  executive  chair,  commenting  with  considerable 
spirit  on  each,  and  contending  that  every  one,  ex- 
cepting the  vetoes  alone,  proved  he  was  no  democrat. 
He  dweit  particularly  on  his  approval  of  the  repeal 
of  the  sub-treasury  bill,  and  his  recommendation  of 
the  exchequer,  to  substantiate  this  charge.  The  com- 
position of  his  cabinet  also  demonstrated  that  he  was 
no  democrat.  Mr.  McKeon  here  alluded  to  Mr. 


Webster  as  the  great  advooate  and  exponent  of  fe- 
deral principles;  and  expressed  his  belief  that  that 
gentleman  would  never  abandon  those  principles. 
Indeed  he  had  lately  announced  that  he  would  never 
join  the  democracy.  Mr.  McK.  quoted  from  his  speech 
at  Faneuil  Hall  to  show  that  he  proclaimed  himself 
a whig;  and  then  indulged  in  some  comments  upon 
his  past  conduct,  especially  during  the  late  war,  and 
his  declaration  in  the  senate  that  he  would  not  vote 
to  appropriate  the  three  millions  of  dollars  asked  by 
Gen.  Jackson  during  our  difficulties  with  France, 
although  the  enemy  were  battering  down  the  walls 
of  the  capitol.  Mr.  McKeon  reminded  the  house  of 
the  severe  comment  of  Mr.  Mams  upon  that  unpa- 
triotic sentiment  and  the  general  indignation  itexcit- 
ed.  He  contended  that  President  Tyler,  while  sur- 
rounded by  such  men,  and  while  making  such  re- 
commendations, and  doing  such  acts  as  had  marked 
the  past  history  of  the  administration,  could  not  rea- 
sonably hope  for  the  countenance  and  support  of  the 
democracy;  and  proceeded  to  animadvert  with  some 
severity,  upon  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Cushing,  that 
the  power  and  patronage  of  the  government  would 
be  used  for  bringing  support  to  the  executive;  and 
was  going  on  in  a general  course  of  reply  to  Messrs- 
Cushing  and  Wise,  when  the  hour  having  expired; 

Mr.  Rayner  spoke  in  favor  of  the  repeal — the 
greatest  portion  of  his  remarks  being  confined  strict- 
ly to  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  referred 
to  the  president,  and  to  Mr.  Cushing,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  took  a rapid  glace  at  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  towards  those  who  had  elevated  the  latter 
to  his  high  station,  characterising  it  strongly  as  ini- 
quitous and  treacherous;  and  thence  turned  to  the 
spectacle  of  one  of  his  chosen  friends,  (Mr.  Cush- 
ing,) having  the  audacity  to  come  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation,  and  tell  the  deceived 
whig  party  that  if  they  did  not  co-operate  with  the 
president  (who  had  betrayed  them)  he  would  seek 
the  aid  of  their  adversaries! — holding  out  the  power 
and  patronage  of  the  government,  and  the  spoils  of 
office,  to  men  of  any  party  who  would  come  up  and 
support  him.  Sir,  said  Mr.  Rayner,  this  is  adding  in- 
solence to  treachery.  A grosser  example  of  politi- 
cal profligacy  had  never  been  known  in  the  history 
of  parties.  The  venerable  ex-president  had  com- 
pared the  act  of  Mr.  Cushing  to  that  of  the  Praeto- 
rian bands  who  put  up  the  empire  and  the  rule  of 
Rome  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  Mr.  Rayner  thought 
it  was  worse — for  that  was  done  in  the  streets  amidst 
the  glitter  of  arms,  by  an  audacious  and  debauched 
soldiery;  and  while  this  corruption  reigned  without, 
it  had  not  invaded  the  sanctuary  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate. No!  There  the  principles  and  the  sentiments 
of  liberty  still  remained  pure  and  uncontaminated, 
and  in  all  their  original  vigor.  The  case  is  much 
worse  than  the  Roman  precedent  mentioned.  Here, 
in  the  infancy  of  our  republic,  a representative  comes 
and  asks  freemen  to  yield  to  patronage  and  power. 
And  this  infamous  proposition  comes  from  Massa- 
chusetts!— the  state  which,  above  all  olhers,  distin- 
guished herself  by  devotion  to  the  principles  of  li- 
berty, and  resistance  to  corruption  and  oppression. 
Mr.  R.  turned  to  the  representatives  of  Massachu- 
setts around  him,  and  appealed  to  them,  whether 
they  would  sanction  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Cushing ? — 
would  they  be  the  first  to  barter  away  the  rights  for 
which  she  had  been  the  foremost  to  contend?— and 
done  the  most  to  secure!  But  Mr.  Rayner  added  his 
regret,  that  he  was  obliged  to  say  that  these  senti- 
ments of  Mr.  Cushing  were  but  an  echo  of  the  sen- 
timents of  a far  greater  man — the  secretary  of  state 
— in  Faneuil  Hall.  What  a change  must  have  come 
over  Daniel  Webster  before  he  could  have  brought 
himself  to  utter  the  sentiment  that  the  fact  that  many 
whigs  (himself  among  the  number)  were  in  office, 
ought  to  prevent  whigs  from  making  war  on  the  ad- 
ministration, however  profligate  and  corrupt  they 
might  regard  it.  Mr.  R.  commented  on  other  parts 
of  "that  manifesto  of  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  met  his 
best,  his  most  confiding  friends — men  who  had  stood 
by  linn  in  adversity — with  revilings  and  scorn.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  an  election  in  which  the  whig 
cause  was  at  stake:  and,  instead  of  bidding  them 
“God  speed!”  he  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of 
his  personal,  political,  and  social  influence  against 
them.  He,  too,  pretending  at  the  time  to  be  a whig 
— “a  Massachusetts  whig — a Faneuil  Hall  whig!” 
Mr.  R.  commented,  in  severe  terms,  on  the  misera- 
bly selfish  and  prostrate  spirit — which  was  express- 
ed in  the  memorable  words  “where  shall  I go?” 
There  was  once  a time  when  every  American  took  a 
pride  in  the  character  and  fame  of  Daniel  Webster. 
But  he  is  now  among  the  corruptionists,  by  his  own 
choice.  He  is  self-immolated.  He  is  gone  from 
those  with  whom  he  so  long  acted:  and  who  took 
pride  and  pleasure  in  holding  him  up  tor  honor.  As 
he  said  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  that  eminent  man  left 
the  whigs  to  join  the  democrats  on  the  sub-treasury, 
“Let  him  go!  We  remain  where  we  were!” 
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And  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  the  vote  stood — yeas 


Mr.  Rayner  touched  upon  the  prospects  of  Mr.  | Provided,  however,  That  this  repeal  shall  not  ex- 
Webster.  That  man  could  scarcely  hope  to  save  j lend  to  or  affect  any  case  which,  at  the  time  this  act ; 140,  nay’s  71. 
himself,  if  he  had  the  slightest  sagacity.  All  that  goes  into  effect,  shall  be  pending  before  any  court,  1 ^ YEAS— Messrs.  Landafl  W.^  / 
he  could  expect — the  greatest  boon — would  be,  to  nor  to  any  proceeding  which  at  said  time  shall  have 


use  the  strength  of  Sampson  and  bury  his  great  ad- 
versary along  with  himself  in  the  ruins  of  that  tem- 
ple which  he  had  so  long  supported. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rayner  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  ground  for  the  pretence  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Webster  himself,  and  by  others,  that  he  had  been 
fiercely  denounced  by  the  whigs.  The  course  of  the 
whigs  in  congress,  and  of  the  whig  press  towards 
him,  has  been  remarkably  forbearing  and  lenient. 
The  whigs  throughout  the  union,  whether  in  the 
press,  or  in  public  assemblies  of  the  people,  or  con- 
gress, had  spoken  of  his  course  with  regret.  They 
felt  sorrow  and  mortification.  The  denunciations 
came  from  the  other  side.  Mr.  R.  was  cut  off,  by 
the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  Marshall  obtained  the  floor,  and  the  house 
then  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  13.  Mr.  Wise  presented  a memorial 
from  citizens  of  Baltimore,  praying  congress  to  pass 
the  exchequer  bill.  Mr.  W.  also  made  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  have  the  house  go  into  committee  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  heretofore  reported  from 
the  select  committee  on  the  subject. 

After  passing  various  private  bills;  and  adopting 
resolutions  for  printing  the  maps  of  the  proposed 
military  posts  in  Oregon;  the  report  of  Lt.  Wilkes 
on  his  examination  of  that  territory;  and  authorising 
the  establishment  of  two  agencies  by  the  secretary 
of  navy,  one  in  Missouri,  and  one  in  Kentucky,  for 
the  purchase  of  water  rotted  hemp  for  the  Ameri- 
can navy;  and  also  for  the  printing  of  extra  copies 
of  Capt"  Hughes’  late  reconnoissance  of  Ohio  river, 
the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  14.  The  subject  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s fine  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  addressed  the  house  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  put  forth,  and  advocated  the 
supremacy  of  civil  over  military  law.  He  quoted 
the  9th  section  1st  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  says,  that  '‘the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it,”  and  claimed  that  not  the  mi- 
litary commander  but  congress,  the  legislative  body 
should  be  the  judges  of  its  necessity.  He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  of  indemnity  having  been  made 
for  the  destruction  of  properly  by  Gen.  Smith  at 
Baltimore,  as  an  instance  of  t/ie  civil  being  para- 
mount to  martial  law,  and  protested  against  the  doc- 
trine that  civilians  (as  for  instance,  Mr.  Louallier,) 
not  belonging  to  the  army  might  be  arrested  and 
tried  by  a military  tribunal,  and  contended  that  the 
famous  “second  section”  of  army  regulations  was 
itself  abused  in  Louallier’s  arrest. 

The  expiration  of  the  morning  hour  put  a close  to 
Mr.  H’s  remarks;  and  thereupon  after  the  transac- 
tion of  minor  business,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  16.  Mr.  Reynolds  presented  the  pe- 
tition and  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Illinois,  praying  the  extension  of 
a territorial  government  over  the  country  appertain- 
ing to  the  United  States  between  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  ocean,  including  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  river.  Referred  on  motion  of  Mr.  R.,  to 
a select  committee. 

Mr.  Clifford,  of  Maine,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

Resolved,.  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be 
instructed  to  report  forthwith  the  following  bill  to 
' repeal  the  bankrupt  law: 

Be  it  enacted,  4'c.  That  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to 
abolish  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout 
the  United  States,”  approved  on  the  19th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1841,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  question,  “shall  the  resolution  be  adopted?” 
was  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  yeas 
128,  nays  78. 

Mr.  Lmoell  offered  the  following,  which  was  read: 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
have  leave  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the  house,  for 
the  purpose  of  obeying  the  order  of  the  house  in  re- 
lation to  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

By  yeas  112,  nays  81,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 
Mr.  Fesse'iiden  renewed  the  offer  of  the  resolution 
heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  Tuland,  in  relation  to  arbi- 
trary removals  from  office,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonathan 
Roberts,  &c.  Objection  being  made,  a suspension 
was  moved,  but  two-thirds  not  being  obtained,  fail- 
ed; the  vote  being  ayes  103,  noes  76. 

Mr.  Tillingkust  offered  the  following,  on  which  he 
demanded  the  previous  question. 

Resolved.  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary, 
which  has  been  instructed  to  report  a bill  lor  the  re- 
peal of  the  bankrupt  law,  be  instructed  to  report 
the  following  proviso,  in  addition  to  and  as  part  of 
said  bill. 


been  legally  commenced,  and  which  shall  be  then  in 
progress  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  hereby 
repealed. 

The  question  being  taken,  the  resolution  was  a- 
dopted.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Jan.  17.  Mr.  Green,  on  leave  given, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  ways  and  means 
be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  bring- 
ing in  a bill  appropriating  $200,000  per  year,  com- 
mencing the  present  year,  and  to  be  continued  for 
the  ensuing  ten  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  removal 
of  obstructions  in  the  western  waters,  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  report  to  this 
house  with  the  most  convenient  despatch. 

Mr.  Everett  proposed  a plan  as  a substitute  for  the 
exchequer.  Its  main  feature  is  for  the  government 
to  issue  one  hundred  millions  of  stock  based  upon  the 
public  lands,  to  be  distributed  among  the  several  states 
and  territories;  to  be  issued  in  sums  of  from  $5  to 
$640,  and  to  be  received  in  payment  of  four-fifths  of 
tne  price  of  public  lands  purchased:  also  authorising 
the  issuing  and  re-issuing  of  fifteen  millions  of  trea- 
sury notes,  of  as  low  a denomination  as  five  dollars. 
And  he  also  attaches  to  this  the  plan  of  a fiscal  agent 
submitted  last  year. 

The  committee  of  the  judiciary  being  called  for 
reports — 

Mr.  Barnard,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
the  house  yesterday,  reported  a bill  to  repeal  the 
bankrupt  law  with  also  the  proviso  which  it  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Barnard,  as  instructed  by  the  committee,  then 
moved 

“That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
on  the  judiciary  with  instructions  to  report  amend- 
ments to  the  following  effect: 

1st.  Confining  the  repeal  to  that  part  of  the  bank- 
rupt law  which  authorises  proceedings  in  bankruptcy 
on  the  sole  petition  and  motion  of  the  bankrupt. 

2d.  Authorising  any  bankrupt  to  declare  himself 
insolvent,  and  making  such  declaration  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy upon  which  his  creditors  may  proceed  against 
him  in  bankruptcy. 

3d.  Authorising  the  creditors,  or  a majority  of  them 
in  amount,  to  nominate  the  assignee  of  the  bankrupt’s 
estate. 

4th.  Providing  that  the  assent  of  a majority  in 
amount  of  the  creditors  shall  be  necessary  to  a dis- 
charge.” 

Mr.  Wise  in  order  to  bring  the  house  to  a direct 
vote  and  cut  off  all  debate,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion which  after  some  conversation  was  seconded. 

But  the  morning  hour  expiring,  Mr.  Barnard  and 
Giddings  demanded  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  speaker  then  announced  the  order  of  the  day 
to  be  the  bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Everett  on  Dec.  13.  (Fage  255.) 

This  caused  a general  laughter,  as  many  had 
thought  that  the  question  was  disposed  of  for  to-day. 
The  speaker  gave  the  state  of  the  question. 

On  December  21st  Mr.  Barnard  (Reg.  page  271) 
had  moved  an  amendment  as  a substitute  for  the  ori- 
ginal bill,  and  Mr.  Cushing  had  offered  a substitute 
amendment,  and  Mr.  Briggs  had  followed  with  a mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions.  Which  proposed 
instructions  Mr.  C.  Johnson  had  moved  to  amend  so 
as  to  instruct  the  committee  to  report  a bill  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  without  limit 
or  qualification;  [simply  in  fact,  striking  out  the  pro- 
viso of  the  original  bill  of  Mr.  Everett.] 

The  motion  to  commit  with  instructions  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  motion  to  amend  the  bill. 

So  the  first  question  which  now  recurred  was  on  the 
proposed  amendment  of  Mr.  C.  Johnson  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Mr.  Briggs. 

Mr.  Marshall  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  moved  the 
previous  question;  which  was  seconded  by  a vote  of 
110  to  28;  thus  cutting  off  Mr.  Briggs'  motion 
to  commit  with  instructions. 

And  the  question  was  taken  on  the  pending  motion 
of  Mr.  Cushing  to  amend  the  proviso  that  the  repeal 
should  affect  no  cases,  fines,  penalties,  &c.  commenc- 
ed and  incurred  before  its  repeal.  The  result  was — 
yeas  148,  nays  62. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  question  was  now  taken  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Barnard  to  substitute  for  the  bill  another, 
precluding  voluntary  bankruptcy,  and  making  the  re- 
peal take  effect  on  the  4th  of  March  next;  not,  how- 
ever, to  affect  any  case  or  penalties  then  existing. 
The  amendment  was  rejected — yeas  73,  nays  136. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
reading.  Objection  was  made  to  the  third  reading. 
Mr.  Everett  moved  a suspension  of  the  rule;  and  the 
motion  prevailed. 


Andrews,  Arrington, 
Atherton,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bidlack,  Birdseye,  Black, 
Boardman,  Butts,  Rowne,  Boyd,  Brewster,  Bronson, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Burke,  William  Butler,  William  O. 
Butler.  Green  W.  Caldwell,  Patrick  C-  Caldwell,  Wil- 
liam B.  Campbell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Caruthers, 
Carv,  Casey,  Chapman,  Clifford,  Clinton,  Coles,  Cowen, 
Daniel,  Garret  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dean,  Deberry, 
Doan,  Doig,  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  Egbert,  Eve- 
rett, Ferris,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Romance, 
Gentry,  Gerry,  Gilmer,  Goggin,  Patrick  G.  Goode, 
Wm.  O.  Goode,  Gordon,  Graham,  Green,  Gustine,  Har- 
ris, Hastings,  Plays,  Holmes,  Hopkins.  Houck,  Houston, 
Hubard,  Hudson,  Hunter,  Charles  .1.  Inqersoll,  .Tack, 
Cave  Johnson,  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Lewis,  Little- 
field, Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  McClellan, 
McKay,  McKcnnan,  McKeon,  Mallory,  Marchand,  Al- 
fred Marshall,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  Mathews,  Mattocks, 
Medill,  Mitchell,  Morris,  Newhard,  Oliver,  Osborne, 
Owsley,  Parmenter,  Patridge,  Pickens,  Plumer,  Pope, 
Proflit,  Ramsey,  Rayner,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Rey- 
nolds, Rhett,  Riggs,  Roosevelt,  Sanford,  Sewell,  Shaw, 
Shepperd, Shield's,  Slade,  Truman  Smith,  Snyder, Sprigg, 
Stanly,  Steenrod,  Slokely,  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart, 
John  T.  Stuart,  Summers,  Sumter,  Swency,  Taliaferro, 
John  B.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Tillinghast,  Trip- 
lett, Trotti,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Van  Buret),  Ward, 
Washington,  Watterson,  Weller,  Westbrook,  Wise, 
Wood.  Aug.  Young — 140. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Sherlock  ,T.  Andrews, 
Arnold,  Aycrigg,  BabcocK,  Baker,  Barnard,  Borden, 
Briggs,  Milton  Brown,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Burnell,  Cal- 
houn, Childs,  John  C.  Clark,  Staley  N Clark,  Cranston, 
Cravens,  Cushing,  John  Edwards,  Fessenden,  Fillmore, 
Gates.  Granger,  Henry,  Howard,  Hunt,  Joseph  R.  In- 
gersoll,  James  Irvin,  Wm.  W.  Irwin,  James,  William  C. 
Johnson,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  John  P.  Kennedy,  King,  Lane, 
Linn,  Satnson  Mason,  Mathiot,  (Maxwell,  Maynard, 
Meriwether,  Moore,  Morgan,  Morrow,  Pearce,  Pendle- 
ton, Powell,  Benjamin  Randall,  Randolph,  Rtdgvvay, 
Rodney,  William  Russell,  James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstall’ 
Stratton,  Richard  W.  Thompson,  Toland,  Tomlinson’, 
Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Warren,  Edward  D.  White 
Joseph  L.  White,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Christopher  h! 
Williams,  Joseph  L.  Williams,  Winthrop,  Yorke,  John 
Young — 71. 

So  the  bill  was  passed  in  the  following  form,  to 
wit: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled 
That  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  establish  a uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States  ” 
approved  on  the  19th  August,  1841,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  is,  repealed:  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not 
affect  any  case  or  proceeding  in  bankruptcy  com- 
menced before  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  any  pains 
penalties,  or  forfeitures  incurred  under  the  said  act- 
but  every  such  proceeding  may  be  continued  to  its 
final  consummation  in  like  manner  as  if  this  act  had 
not  been  passed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  18.  Mr.  Briggs,  on  leave  giv- 
en, offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopt- 
ed: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  revolutionary- 
pensions  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  giving  a pension  to  John  Cary,  a free  colored 
man,  a native  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  state 
of  Virginia,  now  a resident  of  this  district,  who 
says  he  was  a body  servant  of  General  Washington 
at  the  time  of  Braddock’s  defeat  in  1755,  and  was 
present  at  that  battle,  and  that  he  was  a servant  of 
General  Washington  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis 
in  1781,  and  who  is  believed  to  be  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  old. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Mason  presented  the  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  instructing  their  senators 
and  requesting  their  representatives  to  introduce  and 
support  a bill  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  stock 
held  by  the  United  States  to  the  state  of  Maryland, 
on  condition  of  completing  the  canal  to  Cumberland 
in  five  years;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  in- 
to a committee  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing up  the  bill  for  providing  satisfaction  of  claims  for 
French  spoliations,  committed  on  American  com- 
merce prior  to  1C00.  He  said  that  the  claimants 
had  been  waiting  forty  years. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  house  went  into 
committee. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  postpone  the  army  bill  which 

first  came  in  order;  the  motion  did  not  prevail ayes 

78,  nays  80. 

The  army  bill  was  then  taken  up,  and  several  a- 
mendments  were  submitted  and  rejected. 

Mr.  Reynolds  moved  an  amendment,  to  appropriate 
$20,000  lor  a military  survey  from  Council  Blufis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river. 

The  committee  rose  without  taking  the  question 
on  Mr.  Reynold's  amendment,  and  the  speaker  re- 
sumed the  chair,  soon  after  which  the  house  adjourn- 
ed. 
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Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  average  of  the  weekly 
liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the 
10th  of  September,  1842,  to  the  2d  of  December,  1S42: 
Liabilities.  Assets. 

Circulation  .£19,563,000  I Securities  £21,210.000 

Deposites  8,956,000  | Bullion  9,984,000 


£28,519,000  £31,194,000 

Commerce  of  Quebec.  There  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
1838,  1,031  vessels,  exclusive  of  those  from  the  lower 
ports  and  river;  in  1840,  1,234,  in  1841,  1,251;  in  1842, 
only  859. 

Carpets.  The  new  mill  which  is  in  progress  of  build- 
ing in  this  city,  by  the  Lowell  corporation,  is  intended  for 
the  introduction  of  new  carpet  power  looms,  which  is  a 
ne  w invention  by  a young  gentleman  of  this  city.  Here- 
tofore, the  hand  loom  alone  has  been  used.  By  this  new 
invention,  one  female  will  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  three 
men.  A few  of  these  looms  have  been  in  operation  for 
several  months,  and  their  complete  success  placed  be- 
yond a doubt.  [Lowell  Cour. 

Cotton  &c.,  Trade.  Liverpool , Dec.  10.  The  burst 
of  speculation  produced  by  the  news  trom  China  and  In- 
dia, has  passed  away,  but  a fair  business  is  doing  in  cot- 
ton, and  the  price  of  that  great  staple  continues  so  mod- 
erate as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  revival  of  the 
trade.  The  new  crop  is  now  coming  in  freely.  Busi- 
ness generally  is  in  an  improving  state,  and  confident 
hopes  are  felt  in  all  quarters  that  next  year  will  be  one  of 
commercial  activity.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
good  news  from  the  easf,  and  the  hope  of  a revival  of 
trade,  have  had  the  effect  of  considerably  improving  the 
value  of  British  shipping.  Owing  to  the  expectation  of 
further  legislative  changes  lit.tle  is  doing  either  in  the  corn 
or  sugar  trade  at  present,  and  the  tea  trade  is  also  at  a 
stand  still,  owing  to  the  recent  news  from  the  east,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  which  will  be  produced 
on  the  supply  and  prices  of  tea  by  the  changes  of  the  re- 
lations with  China. 

Consul.  The  president  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
cognized John  Antonio  Pizarro,  vice  consul  of  Spain,  for 
the  port  of  Baltimore. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  exports  of  this  city  during 
the  year  1842  amounted  to  §5,851,898  66,  of  which 
something  over  ©1,016,000  went  to  Canada.  The  num- 
ber of  arrivals  by  steamboat  during  the  year  was  1,050, 
and  by  other  vessels  1,418;  the  number  of  departures 
equal,  less  4.  Of  the  aggregate  exports  $1, 1 16,720  con- 
sisted of  wheat,  $2,224,524  of  flour,  $194,500  of  iron, 
$334,364  of  pork,  and  $101, 30S  of  cheese.  A company 
■ of  citizens  cf  Cleveland  has  gone  extensively  into  the 
manufacture  of  lard  oil  and  candles. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal-  The  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  by  the  assent  of  all  its  organs, — 
the  board  of  aldermen,  the  common  council  and  the 
mayor, — have  passed  a resolution  giving  its  assent  to  the 
transfer,  by  the  United  States,  of  the  stock  originally 
subscribed  for  by  the  city  of  Washington  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  company,  to  (be  stale  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  cities  of  Washington,  Georgetown  and 
Alexandria,  on  condition  that  the  latter  shall  provide 
means  to  complete  the  canal  to  Cumberland  in  a given 
time — and  on  the  further  condition  that  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland will  agree  not  to  foreclose  any  of  the  mortgages 
site  may  now  have  on  said  canal. 

European  Markets.  Liverpool , 14 th  Dec.  1842.  The 
active  demand  for  cotton  arid  the  extensive  business  no- 
ticed in  our  circular  of  3d  instant,  by  last  steamer  ter- 
minated with  that  day.  The  daily  transactions  since 
have  not  been  nearly  half  as  large  as  for  the  previous 
fortnight,  and  the  speculative  demand  suspended;  and 
as  the  new  American  cotton  continues  to  be  freely  offer- 
ed, prices  of  fair  and  good  qualities  have  declined  ga^d. 
per  pound  (the  greatest  depression  being  in  the  best) 
and  even  the  ordinary  and  middling  qualities  are  gd. 
lower. 

The  sales  of  the  week  ending  9th  instant,  were  23,150 
bales,  (including  about  8,000  sold  on  the  3d  instant,)  of 
which  5,740  were  Upland,  at  4a6j,  7.220  Orleans  at4a7, 
with  10  at  7J;  4,440  Alabama  and  Mobile  at  4a5t,  and 
110  Sea  Island  at75al4|d.  per  pound.  The  business  for 
four  days  to  this  evening  is  estimated  at  13,000  bales. — 
The  extreme  quotation  for  fair  Upland  is  5j,  and  fair 
Orleans  5 1-  Good  Orleans  is  selling  at  6d.  and  nothing 
above  6|d.  except  small  fancy  lots.  At  Manchester,  there 
is  much  less  animation  and  spirit  in  their  market,  but 
still  a fair  steady  rate. 

London,  Dec.  14.  There  was  no  leading  feature  in 
stock  operations  to-day.  The  prices  of  yesterday  were 
maintaned  and  well  supported,  taking  into  consideration 
the  amount  of  business  transacted.  Consols  for  the  ac- 
count closed  92 1 to  94;  bank  stock,  172j  to  173j;  three 
per  cents,  reduced  94|,  exchequer  bills,  51s.  to  53s.  pre- 
mium; three  and  a half  per  cents,  reduced,  100’  to  101; 
and  India  bonds,  47s.  premium. 

Salted  provisions.  By  an  official  note  from  the  privy 
council  ol  trade,  it  has  been  aunounced,  that  the  hams 
drie.d  and  smoked  in  Canada  and  American  salted  pork 
would  be  subjected  to  the  same  duty  as  hams  of  Cana- 
dian produce,  namely,  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  This  will  tend  still 
further  to  reduce  the  price  of  salted  provisions. 

Florida.  The  Apalachicola  Journal  of  the  31st  ult. 
has  the  following — “We  notice  with  ryeat  pleasure  the 
arrival  of  the  United  States  steamer  Wm.  Oasion,  with 
the  cheerful  intelligence  that  we  are  entirely  free  ftom  our 


fearful  Indian  foes.  It  is  but  three  weeks  since  the  ex- 
pedition set  out  from  Fort  Stansberry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieut.  col.  Hitchcock,  and  in  that  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  they  have  accomplished  more  than 
the  most  sanguine  hoped  for.  Fifty  Indians  of  the  hostile 
tribe  are  now  ready  lo  embark  on  board  the  Wm.  Gaston 
at  the  mouth  of  Ocklocknee  river,  and  the  settlers  bor- 
dering on  the  Apalachicola  river  can  now  return  to  their 
houses  in  perfect  safety.  The  chief  of  this  band,  Par- 
co-fa,  we  understand,  has  assured  col.  Hitchcock,  that 
there  are  no  other  Indians  besides  those  of  his  band  in 
this  part  of  the  country  clear  through  to  the  Choctaw- 
hatchie.” 

Joe  Smith-  This  personage,  who  lately  surrendered 
himself  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  obedience  to  the  requi- 
sition of  the  governor  of  Missouri  on  a charge  of  being 
accessary  to  the  attempted  assassination  of  ex-governor 
Boggs,  having  been  brought  before  Judge  Pope  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  was  discharged  on  the  5th  from 
custody  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  a fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, and  consequently  not  the  subject  of  surrender  to 
the  authorities  of  another  state. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  bill  to  abolish  impri- 
sonment for  debt  in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  after 
passing  through  the  house  of  representatives,  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  senate. 

Indians.  The  steamboat  Charleston  arrived  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  7th  inst.  from  Cedar  Keys,  having  on 
board  one  hundred  Indians,  in  charge  of  lieut.  Britton  of 
the  7th,  and  Johnson,  of  the  8th  regiments,  and  major 
Capris,  Indian  agent.  Amongst  them  are  the  celebrated 
chiefs  Tiger-tail  and  Getia-chee. 

Illinois.  The  senate  of  this  state  having  passed  re- 
solutions declaring  that  there  ought  to  be  no  tariff,  and 
at  present  no  direct  taxation,  the  Cincinnati  Chronicle, 
noticing  this  proceeding,  says — 

“We  must  believe,  as  the  only  mode  of  reconciling 
these  things  with  the  human  understanding,  that  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  are  Millerites;  and,  as  the  end 
of  the  world  occurs  in  1843,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  raising  a revenue.  Of  course,  if  there  is  to  be  no 
tariff  and  no  direct  taxation,  there  is  no  pay  for  office- 
holders, and  the  end  of  civil  government  has  come.  We 
think  now  we  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  demagogues. 

Large  steamboat.  A new  steamboat  called  the  Em- 
pire, was  launched  at  New  York  on  Wednesday.  She 
was  built  for  the  Troy  company,  and  is  to  run  between 
the  two  cities  twice  every  day;  her  length  on  deck  is  330 
feet,  breadth  exclusive  of  guards  30  feet  6 inches,  depth 
9 feet  9 — her  cabins  are  upwards  of  300  feet  long,  and 
altogether  she  is  the  largest  and  finest,  and  doubdess 
will  prove  to  be  the  fastest  river  boat  ever  launched. 

Louisiana.  Revision  of  the  constitution.  The  votes 
cast  at  the  last  election  in  Louisiana  for  and  against  the 
proposition  to  hold  a convention  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  state  constitution  were  counted  by  the  legisla- 
ture on  the  4th  instant,  when  it  was  found  that  the  peo- 
ple had  determined  in  favor  of  a convention  by  a vote  of 
14,396  for,  and  4,030  against  it. 

U.  S.  Senator.  The  hon.  Alexander  Porter  (whig) 
has  been  chosen  a senator  of  the  U.  States  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  next,  when  the  term  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad (whig)  expires.  The  vote  stood— Porter  45,  Conrad 
22,  Slidell  5,  blank  2.  The  electien  took  place  on  the 
9th  irist.  The  Van  Buren  party  made  no  nomination, 
but  voted  so  as  to  ensure  the  defeat  of  Senator  Conrad. 

Maine.  Gov.  Fairfield  has  sent  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  from  winch  it  appears  that  the  finances  of 
the  state  are  in  a favorable  condition,  and  that  the  inte- 
rest on  the  state  debt,  which  amounts  to  $1,700,000,  has 
been  promptly  paid,  and  $10,000  of  the  principal  re- 
deemed. The  governor  thinks  direct  taxation  the  most 
effectual  method  of  removing  state  embarrassments.  Pie 
grumbles  much  at  the  terms  of  the  late  adjustment  of 
the  boundary. 

Massachusetts  legislature,  governor,  &c.  In  the 
senate  on  the  12th  instant,  Frederick  Robinson  was  elec- 
ted president,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Leland.  The  votes  were — for  F.  Robin- 
son 13,  Jonah  Quincy  9.  E.  Dickinson  1. 

The  joint  committee  on  the  return  of  votes  for  govern- 
or, &c.,  made  the  following  report— 

For  governor. 


Votes  given  117.992 

Marcus  Morton  56,491 

John  Davis  54,939 

Samuel  E.  Sewell  6,382 

F.  Jackson  37 

William  Jackson  37 


On  Monday  16th  inst.  the  house  proceeded  to  the  se- 
lection of  two  names  to  be  presented  to  the  senate  one 
of  which  is  required  to  be  chosen  by  that  body  as  gov- 
ernor. At  the  second  ballot  the  vote  stood,  whole  num- 
ber 319;  Morton  174,  Davis  169,  Sewell  4.  Morton  was 
declared  accordingly  to  be  elected  and  the  house,proceed- 
ed  to  ballot  for  a second  candidate.  The  result  was, 
whole  number  of  votes  292;  necessary  to  a choice  147; 
John  Davis  271;  Samuel  E.  Sewell  21. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  inform  the  senate  of 
the  selection  of  these  names,  and  the  house  then  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday  at  12  o’clock,  Jhe  senate  proceeded  to  the 
special  assignment  of  the  day — the  election  of  a govern- 
or and  lieutenant  governor  for  the  year  ensuing. 

The  result  of  the  ballot  was  as  follows — Whole  num- 
ber of  votes,  3S;  necessary  to  a choice,  20;  Marcus  Mor- 
ton, 27;  John  Davis,  1 1;  one  blank  rejected.  I 


Balloting  for  lieutenant  governor  then  took  place— the 
result  was  as  folio  tvs— Whole  number  of  votes,  37;  ne- 
cessary to  a choice,  19;  H.  H.  Childs,  26;  George  Hull, 
11;  one  blank  rejected. 

So  Marcus  Morton  is  thus  elected  governor,  and  H. 
H.  Childs  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  steamer  Union,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Lieut.  Hunter,  (inventor  of  the  new  plan  upon 
which  she  is  constructed)  left  the  Washington  navy  yard 
on  the  14th  inst.  and  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th.  and  exchanged  salutes  with  the  flag  ship 
Pennsylvania.  She  is  to  undergo  some  modification  of 
her  paddles,  to  effect  which,  as  her  paddles  are  placed 
entirely  below  the  water-line,  will  probably  require  her 
being  taken  into  the  dry-dock. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Marion,  Com.  Armstrong, 
was  at  St.  Thomas  on  the  19th  ult. 

A marine  guard  has  been  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  brig 
Boxer,  Lieut.  Com.  Bullus. 

Capt.  Conner,  U.  S.  N.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chro- 
nicle states,  that  “Capt.  David  Conner  has  resigned  the 
office  of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  construction,  equipment 
and  repair,  in  consequence  of  the  impaired  state  of  his 
health.  Capt.  C’s  resignation  took  effect  on  the  31st  De- 
cember. His  successor  is  not  yet  known.’’ 

Commodore  T.  Ap.  C.  Jones,  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
it  is  said,  has  been  recalled  from  that  station,  and  is  to  be 
superceded  in  his  command  in  consequence  of  his  at- 
tack upon  the  Mexican  town  of  Monterey. 

New  Hampshire.  The  Van  Burenites  of  this  state 
have  nominated  Gov.  Hubbard  for  re-election.  They 
have  also  selected  a ticket  for  state  officers  and  members 
of  congress. 

A portion  of  the  “democrats,’’  with  ex-governor  Hill  at 
their  head,  have  nominated  John  A.  While,  of  Lancas- 
ter, for  governor,  and  John  Page,  (late  governor),  James 
Clark,  Abner  Greenleaf,  and  Israel  Hunt,  jr.,  for  con- 
gress, in  opposition  to  the  regular  democratic  candidates. 

The  whigs  have  not  nominated  a congress  ticket,  be- 
ing desirous  to  have  the  state  divided  into  congressional 
districts,  agreeably;  to  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  national  legislature. 

Postage.  The  postmaster  general  has  sent  a state- 
ment to  the  senate,  in  which  he  proposes  to  fix  the  prices 
of  postage  thus: 

Upon  all  single  letters  sent  by  the  mail  any  distance 


not  over  30  miles,  5 cents. 

Over  30  to  100  miles,  10  “ 

Over  100  to  220  miles,  15  “ 

Over  220  to  400  miles,  20  “ 

Over  400  miles,  25  “ 


Presidential.  The  democratic  convention  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  which  assembled  at  Frankfort  on  the  9th 
inst.  nominated  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  for  the  presidency, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  a national  convention. 

The  Pennsylvania  convention  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  which  assembled  at  Harrisburg,  about  the  8th 
January  and  nominated  him,  have  put  forth  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  advocating  his  claims 
to  that  office. 

On  Saturday  evening,  January  7th,  a large  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  was  held  at  the  Maso- 
nic Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  H.  Horn,  esq.  presiding.  A 
speech  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Davezac,  and  an  address  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purp  ss,  and 
from  the  pen  of  J.  R.  Heyman,  was  read.  Letters  were 
received  from  various  distinguished  gentlemen  of  the 
country;  among  others,  one  from  Gen.  Jackson,  who 
sent  the  following  sentiment — 

Marlin  Van  Buren — Faithful  in  all  his  acts  to  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States;  he  merits  their  fullest  con- 
fidence. 

The  first  volunteer  toast  was  by  Henry  Horn,  presi- 
dent of  the  day. 

“ James  K.  Folk,  of  Tennessee,  the  ab'e  and  inflexible 
champion  of  the  principles  of  democracy:  tbe  friend  and 
confidant  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren — may  the  national 
convention  afford  the  people  tbe  opportunity  of  testify- 
ing their  gratitude  in  his  election  to  the  second  office  in 
their  gift.” 

Representative  from  Georgia.  Official  returns  from 
89  counties,  give  Mr.  Crawford  a majority  of  5,060  over 
Mr.  McDougald. 

Re-election  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  Kentucky  sena-~ 
tor.  The  legislature  of  Kentucky  on  the  9th  inst.  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  an  U.  S.  senator  for  six  years  from  me 
4th  of  March  next.  Mr.  Crittenden  was.nominated  by 
the  whigs,  and  Col.  Johnson  by  the  V.  Burenites.  On  the 
first  ballot  Mr.  Crittenden  was  re-elected,  having  re- 
ceived 88  votes  to  43  given  to  Col.  Johnson. 

Shipping  Interest.  A convention  of  shipowners  of 
New  England  lately  assembled  at  Boston  and  adopted 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  convention,  the 
existing  colonial  agreement  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  subjects  the  navigation  of  the  U.  States  to 
disadvantages  which  demand  a remedy; — and  that  the 
existing  treaties  of  commerce  with  other  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, have  had  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  have  a bane- 
ful influence  upon  the  carrying  trade  and  shipping  inte- 
rest of  this  country. 

Resolved,  That  i he  introduction  of  the  warehousing 
system  into  the„policy  of  the  country,  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a provision  for  the  allowance  of  drawbacks 
upon  foreign  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  out- 
fits of  vessels;  that  the  American  builders  may  sustain 
the  severe  competition,  with  foreigners  who  obtain  their 
materials  under  such  provisions,  and  therefore  at  a chea- 
per rate. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


FRANCE. 

Consular  agents.  The  Paris  Constitutionel  re- 
commends an  increase  of  the  consular  corps  of  France 
abroad,  and  as  argument  therefore,  compares  the  con- 
sular establishment  of  that  country  with  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.  States.  “Since,”  it  says, 
“the  reorganization  of  the  consular  corps  in  1833, 
composed  at  present  of  consuls  general,  consuls  of  1st 
and  second  classes,  of  eleve  consuls,  and  of  consular 
agents,  we  have  about  100  functionaries  of  this  order 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  globe;  sixty  in  Europe, 
ten  in  Asia,  twenty-four  in  America,  and  six  in  Af- 
rica.” It  attributes  the  increase  of  British  influence 
both  political  and  commercial  in  Spanish  America, 
in  a great  measure  to  the  number  of  those  officers  as 
well  as  the  moral  power  and  prompt  governmental 
countenance  which  they  invariably  receive,  and  be- 
lieving that  all  America  must  continue  for  a long 
series  of  years  an  immense  centre  of  consumption, 
and  especially  of  that  of  manufactures,  thinks  that 
the  six  only  that  France  has  in  the  U.  States,  two  in 
Hayti,  three  in  Mexico,  three  in  Brazil,  and  the  re- 
mainder among  the  other  American  states,  are  in- 
sufficient. The  United  States,  it  says,  whose  com- 
mercial relations  are  less  important  than  our  own, 
have  155  consuls  in  foreign  parts;  and  some  even  in 
those  British  colonial  ports  which  are  allowed  in- 
tercourse only  with  the  monopolizing  mother  coun- 
try.” 

A late  Paris  paper — the  Commerce  says: 

Our  cabinet  is  said  to  have  foreseen  the  even- 
tuality of  direct  relations  of  trade  with  China  as 
a consequence  of  the  war  against  that  country  by 
England,  and  we  are  assured  that  Colonel  Dubois 
de  Jancigny  was  furnished  with  powers  to  become 
accredited  by  the  Chinese  government.  This  even- 
tuality having  arrived,  it  is  believed  that  M.  de  Jan- 
cigny has  assumed  in  China  an  official  character  as 
representative  of  the  F rench  government. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Venezuela.  The  remains  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
the  liberator,  which  since  his  death  had  reposed  at 
Santa  Martha,  have  been  transferred  toCaraccasand 
entombed  with  all  civic  and  military  honors  in.  the 
Cathedral  of  his  native  city.  On  the  18th  Novem- 
ber, the  national  vessel,  Constitution,  with  the  Ame- 
rican schooner,  the  Caraccas,  chartered  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  honorary  escort  of  the  French 
vessel,  the  Circe,  tendered  by  the  French  Admiral 
Moges,  sailed  from  Laguayra  for  Santa  Martha  where 
they  arrived  on  the  18th  instant.  The  English  sloop 
of  war  Albatross,  and  the  Dutch  sloop  the  Venus, 
had  already  arrived  there  on  the  solemn  occasion, 
and  every  American  on  the  coast  regretted  that  the 
national  flag  of  his  country  was  unrepresented  and 
that  those  marks  of  attention  and  civility  which 
serve  to  form  international  sympathies  and  cement 
the  bonds  of  people  allied  by  similar  institutions 
■were  allowed  to  be  neglected  by  the  governmental 
authorities  on  an  occasion  which  appeals  so  strong- 
ly to  the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  race  of  South  Ame- 
rica. On  November  20th,  in  the  presence  of  the 
commissioners  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada 
(those  of  Quito  were  on  their  route)  which  three 
slates  lormed  the  former  republic  of  Columbia,  whose 
name  alone  is  an  eulogy  on  the  services  of  this  pa- 
triot, the  body  of  Bolivar  was  exhumed,  and  in  its 
funereal  cerements  exposed  in  the  church  to  the 
view  of  the  sorrowing  procession.  The  head  was 
perfect,  the  chest  in  part  had  given  way.  On 
the  21st  with  all  funeral  honors  it  was  transferred 
to  the  Constitution.  Several  officers  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan government,  heroes  of  its  liberation,  M.  J.  M. 
Vargas,  General  Carreno,  R.  P.  Sanchez,  M.  Mari- 
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ano  Ustariz,  and  also  two  nephews  of  the  deceased, 
M.  M.  Clemente  and  Simon  Camacho,  attended  the 
obsequies  throughout.  On  December  1 3th  the  squa- 
dron arrived  off  Laguayra,  and  on  the  15th,  the  corpse 
was  transferred  to  the  shore  and  deposited  tempo- 
rarily in  the  church  of  the  city;  and  on  the  next  day 
was  borne  in  procession  to  Caraccas  with  the  solemn 
sound  of  the  muffled  drum,  and  sad  reverberations 
of  the  minute  guns  in  the  valley  of  Silla.  On  the 
17th  the  anniversary  day  of  his  death,  the  ceremony 
of  his  final  interment  was  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
city,  which  in  years  gone  so  often  which  his  country 
had  cause  to  tremble  for  his  fortunes  or  thrill  with 
joy  at  the  rumor  of  his  triumphs. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Confirmation  of  the  affair  at  Monterey.  By  the  schr. 
Wm.  Bryan,  capt.  Mass,  at  New  Orleans,  on  the 
13th  inst.,  from  Vera  Cruz,  Mexican  papers  to  the 
3d  inst.  were  received. 

In  the  schr.  came  passenger,  Lieut.  H.  F.  Harts- 
terne,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  with  despatches  from  com. 
Jones,  cemmander  of  the  U.  S.  squadron  in  the  Pa- 
cific, and  General  Thompson.  U.  S.  minister  at  Mex- 
ico. Advices  by  this  arrival  give  the  details  of  the 
capture  of  the  Californias  by  Com.  Jones,  and  the 
subsequent  release  of  those  provinces,  of  which  we 
have  heretofore  had  accounts. 

The  facts  of  the  capture  and  subsequent  release 
are  thus  stated  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee: 

About  the  first  of  September  last,  whilst  the  squad- 
ron under  the  command  of  Com.  Jones  was  lying  at 
Callao,  arrivals  from  the  United  States  brought  in- 
telligence of  the  angry  correspondence  between  the 
governments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Amongst  other  items,  the  letter  of  Bocanegra,  the 
Mexican  minister  of  war,  was  received  at  Callao. 
The  American  consul  and  Com.  Jones,  judging  from 
the  tenor  of  this  epistle,  concluded  that  war  had 
been  declared  between  the  two  governments,  and  a 
rumor  prevailing  at  the  time  that  Mexico  had  agreed 
to  surrender  the  Californias  to  the  British  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  to  prosecute  it — which 
was  confirmed  by  the  mysterious  departure  of  the 
British  fleet  at  Callao,  the  night  after  the  reception 
of  this  intelligence — caused  Commodore  Jones  to 
weigh  anchor  immediately  and  sail  for  Monterey. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  before  Monte- 
rey, on  the  19th  of  October,  Com.  Jones  caused 
the  fleet  to  anchor  with  spring  cables,  and  sent  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  with  the  following  message: 

U.  S.  flag  ship  United  States, 

Bay  of  Monterey,  Oct.  19,  1842. 

To  the  governor  and  civil  and  military  commandant  of 
Monterey,  of  the  Californias: 

In  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  ar.d  the  horrors  of  war,  which  will  be  the 
immediate  consequence  of  not  submitting  to  this 
summons,  I call  upon  you  to  deliver  up  to  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  the  castle,  the  ports  and  mili- 
tary stations  under  your  command,  with  all  their 
troops,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war  of  every  kind 
under  your  jurisdiction.  For  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing useless  delay  in  this  matter,  I have  drawn  out 
articles  of  capitulation,  and  have  duly  authorised 
the  bearer  hereof,  Capt.  Armstrong,  to  arrange  with 
you,  or  with  such  persons  as  you  may  name,  to  sign 
and  execute  the  said  capitulation  on  the  part  of  our 
respective  governments. 

THOMAS  AP  C.  JONES, 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  naval  for- 
ces in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  of  the  naval  and 
military  expedition  for  the  occupation  of  the  Cali- 
fornias. 

To  which  the  following  answer  was  returned: 
Monterey,  Oct.  19,  1842,  10  o’clock  at  night. 

To  Thomas  Ap  C.  Jones,  commander  of  the  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States — 

On  the  delivery  this  evening,  by  your  commission- 
er, of  the  summons  for  the  surrender  of  this  depart- 
ment, I have  the  honor  to  state,  that  I am  neither  the 
governor  nor  military  commandant  to  which  the 
said  summons  is  directed;  and  consequently  have  to 
say  to  you,  that  I am  not  competent  to  make  a capi- 
tulation in  the  name  of  the  Mexican  nation.  My 
authority  does  not  extend  beyond  Monterey;  and 
this  authority  being  confined  entirely  to  the  civil  de- 


partment, cannot  be  extended  to  military  matters. 
Under  these  circumstances,  which  I presume  you 
will  duly  appreciate,  I have  conferred  with  the  mi- 
litary commandant  of  the  post,  and  the  result  is,  we 
have  appointed  a commission  consisting  of  Captain 
Pedro  Navarez  and  Don  Jose  Abrego.  God  and  li- 
berty. JUAN  B.  ALVERADO. 

The  capitulation  having  been  signed,  Capt.  Jones 
took  formal  possession  of  the  fort,  where  the  stars 
and  stripes  waved  for  a day  or  two. 

A few  days  afterwards  (on  the  21st  October) 
Commodore  Jones,  whilst  on  shore,  got  possession  of 
a file  of  American  papers,  of  several  weeks  later 
date  than  those  received  at  Callao,  which  contained 
information  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  contro- 
versy between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Upon 
ascertaining  that  the  capture  of  Monterey  had  been 
made  under  a mistake,  he  withdrew  the  American 
force  from  the  fort,  released  the  property  surrender- 
ed, and  on  the  26th  the  squadron  withdrew  from  the 
coast. 

From  the  JVeiu  York  Courier. 

The  Capture  of  Monterey.  An  officer  having 
reached  the  United  States  with  despatches  from  com- 
modore Jones,  we  shall  no  doubt  soon  learn  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  him  so  unexpectedly  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  little  hamlet  of  Monterey  on  the  coast 
of  California.  Meantime  a letter  has  been  published 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  dated  at  sea,  Sept.  10, 
apparently  written  on  board  the  U.  States  frigate 
giving  a statement  of  the  motives  which  induced  him 
to  adopt  apparently  so  singular  a resolution;  these 
are,  mysterious  movements  of  the  British  squadron 
in  the  Pacific,  a report  that  England  had  purchased 
the  two  Californias  of  Mexico  for  $7,000,000, — the 
offensive  manifesto  of  M.  de  Bocanegra,  and  a war 
growing  out  of  it  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  It  was  the  delivery  of  California  to 
England  according  to  this  writer,  in  consequence  of 
this  supposed  purchase,  that  the  commodore  deter- 
mined to  prevent,  and  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  purchase  had  actually  been  made,  he  dashes  off 
from  Callao,  saying  “l’lt  be  there  before  you.” 

This  idea  that  England  is  desirious  to  possess  her- 
self of  the  Californias,  seems  as  great  a bugbear 
with  the  American  people,  as  the  designs  of  Russia 
on  India,  are  with  the  English.  We  cannot  call  to 
mind  a single  well  authenicated  fact,  going  to  show 
that  England  entertains  the  least  desire  to  include 
the  Californias  among  her  colonial  territories;  she 
does  not  need  them  for  the  purposes  of  colonization 
surely,  and  Monterey  is  the  only  harbor  that  is  land- 
locked along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  yet  no 
sooner  do  occurrences  take  place,  which  by  the  most 
forced  construction  can  be  made  to  indicate  such  a 
project,  than  its  existence  is  set  down  as  certain. 
What  gave  rise  to  the  present  idea  of  the  sale  of  the 
Californias?  Santa  Anna  has  built  and  fitted  out 
two  large  steamers  in  England.  “Where  does  the 
money  come  from?  Oh!  he  has  sold  the  Californias 
and  with  the  proceeds  he  is  building  steamers.”  Un- 
fortunately for  this  very  ingenious  supposition,  it  has 
now  been  discovered  that  Lizardi  & Co.  of  London, 
the  agents  of  the  Mexican  government,  have  been  is- 
suing new  Mexican  bonds,  or  rather  reissuing  old 
ones,  contrary  to  the  understanding  of  the  English 
creditors  of  the  Mexican  government,  and  that  it 
was  by  this  means  the  costof  the  steamers  was  paid. 

MEXICO  AND  TEXAS. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  gives  the  following 
synopsis  of  the  news  from  Mexico: 

The  news  brought  by  the  Wm.  Bryan,  so  far  as 
regards  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  is  of  great 
importance,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  different  arti- 
cles in  the  journals  of  the  country,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  that  Santa  Anna  intends  having  himself  de- 
clared dictator  or  perpetual  president.  The  cry  of 
“Abajo  del  congress /”  (down  with  the  congress)  has 
been  echoed  throughout  all  the  states  and  depart- 
ments. It  has  been  entirely  a military  crusade, 
headed  by  Santa  Anna  himself.  He  is  still  at  Man- 
go de  Clavo,  and  from  thence  undoubtedly  proceed- 
ed all  the  machinations  which  upset  the  recent  fede- 
ral congress,  and  from  that  point,  too,  has  emanated 
the  call  for  a new  assembly,  to  be  selected  by  his 
own  partisans.  To  prove  this  we  have  but  to  state, 
that  before  a cry  against  the  old  congress  was  heard, 
a list  for  members  of  the  new  assembly  were  actual 
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ly  in  the  hands  of  Gen.  Bravo,  at  Mexico,  sent  by 
Santa  Anna  himself. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Sieglo,  of  the  19th. December,  says: 
A gentleman  worthy  of  credence  has  furnished  us 
■with  the  following  narrative,  which  we  transmit  to 
our  readers,  though  burning  with  indignation: 

“TheTexians  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred,  with 
three  pieces  of  artillery,  haveinvaded  the  department 
of  Tamaulipas,  and  taken  possession  of  the  town  of 
Laredo,  one  of  the  fine  cities  in  the  north  of  that 
state.  We  are  informed  that  the  detachment  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Calista  Bravo,  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  Texian  forces,  was  compelled  to 
retreat,  escorting  a numberof  Mexican  families  who 
had  left  Laredo,  to  repair  to  Guerrero.  General 
Pedro  Reyes,  commander  of  the  army  of  the  north, 
has  crossed  the  river  Bravo,  to  give  battle  to  the 
enemy.” 

The  Texas  Times,  (Galvaston,)  January  7th,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  affair  referred  to  in  the 
preceeding  paragraph: 

“By  the  Dayton  from  Houston,  (arrived  the  1st  Jan- 
uary,) we  received  papers  to  the  30th  ultimo  contain- 
ing the  glorious  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Mexican 
town  of  Laredo,  on  the  8th  December.  The  Mexi- 
ican  troops  who  occupied  the  place  made  a hasty  re- 
treat without  firing  a gun.  Being  notified  of  this,  our 
army  sent  a messenger  to  the  Alcalde  to  make  requis- 
itions for  necessaries,  which  were  promptly  furnish- 
ed. After  taking  the  town,  a few  of  the  troops  cross- 
ed the  Rio  Grande,  and  planted  the  banner  of  the  sin- 
gle star  on  the  west  bank.  Our  army  consisted  of 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men. 

“We  regret  to  learn  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  officers, 
resorted  to  robbery  and  plunder.  When  ordered  so 
to  do,  however  the  majority  of  them  delivered  their 
illgot  gains  to  their  officers,  who  promptly  returned 
the  same  to  the  proper  owners.  Those  who  refused  to 
do  this  were  driven  from  the  army,  and  from  this  and 
other  causes  about  140  started  on  their  return  to  Tex- 
as. The  remainder  signed  a solemn  pledge  to  respect 
private  property. 

“On  the  10th  ultimo,  the  army,  numbering  from 
400  to  500,  (as  variously  estimated,)  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  and  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Guerrero,  a 
town  about  sixty  miles  below  Laredo;  from  thence  it 
is  presumed  they  will  proceed  rapidly  onward  and 
take  Mier,  Comargo,  and  Rhinosa;  by  which  time  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  sufficient  reinforcements  will  join 
them  to  encourage  a descent  on  Matamoras.” 

The  Texian  San  Antonio  prisoners,  as  we  learn 
from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  have  arrived  at  the 
castle  of  Pcrote,  in  Mexico,  where,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Judge  Hutchinson,  all  are  in  chains. 
They  are  said  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits,  al- 
though they  appear  to  entertain  little  hope  of  being 
liberated.  They  are  chained  in  pairs  and  the  report 
was  that  they  were  to  be  set  at  work  on  the  2d  inst. 
One  of  them,  named  Glenn,  was  left  sick  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  another  named  Norvall,  at  Quere- 
taro.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  California,  com- 
bined with  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  Mexico 
by  Gen.  Somerville,  which  had  reached  the  city, 
had  tended  to  render  the  Mexicans  more  exasperat- 
ed than  ever  against  the  prisoners,  and  induced  them 
to  treat  the  poor  fellows  with  extreme  rigor.  The 
news  in  relation  to  Van  Ness,  Fitzgerald,  and  Han- 
cock is,  that  they  were  left  at  San  Fernando  under 
sentence  of  death;  but  this  sentence  has  been  com- 
muted to  ten  years’  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,at  Vera  Cruz.  Colonel  A.  Neill, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  made  his  escape  from  the  guard 
some  forty  miles  this  side  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  ultimo,  and,  after  running  many 
risks,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  New  Orleans.  He 
describes  the  general  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  be- 
tween San  Fernando  and  the  point  where  he  had 
left  them,  as  kind,  although  they  were  debarred  ma- 
ny of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  Santa  Fe  prison- 
ers. 

The  Mexican  official  journals,  received  at  New 
Orleans  by  the  late  arrival  from  Vera  Cruz,  state 
that  reports  have  been  received  from  almost  every 
department  of  the  nation,  and  they  were  unanimous 
in  the  opinion  that  the  federal  form  of  government 
was  not  suitable  for  the  Mexican  people,  and  declar- 
ing their  adhesion  to  the  new  consolidated  system 
of  Santa  Anna. 

The  steamship  Montezuma,  45  days  from  Spain,  an- 
chored in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  6th  ultimo. 
She  is  1,100  tons  burthen;  has  two  engines  of  140 
horse  power  each,  and  had  a crew  of  80  men.  These 
men,  however,  were  only  shipped  to  navigate  her 
from  England  to  Mexico,  and  a part  of  them,  having 
left  her,  have  already  arrived  at  New  Orleans. 

Later.  Galveston,  Jan.  9.  A rumor  lias  reached 
here,  which  1 cannot  trace  to  any  authentic  source, 
that  the  troops  under  Somerville  are  surrounded  by 


1 700  Mexicans  on  the  west- and  1,200  on  the  east, 
the  latter  between  them  and  Texas.  Judge  Somer- 
ville is  said  to  have  received  from  his  brother,  a letter 
which  stated  that  he  Gen.  Somerville  was  surround- 
ed, between  Guerrero  and  Mier,  by  1,600  of  the 
enemy — defeated  them — and  took  400  prisoners  and 
four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  is  now  on  his  return  to 
Texas. 

But  little  was  doing  in  congress  of  the  least  im- 
portance. The  bill  to  remove  the  archives  from 
Austin  to  Washington  was  postponed  in  the  house 
on  the  26th  ult.  by  a vote  of  14  to  13.  Many  of  the 
western  members  had  returned  to  theirseats. 

Large  numbers  of  French,  Swiss  and  German 
emigrants  have  already  arrived  in  Texas,  and  more 
are  expected. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  January  ,17. 

We  learn  from  letters  which  appear  in  late  Mexi- 
can papers,  that  the  recent  proceedings  of  commo- 
dore Jones,  at  Monterey,  are  not  the  only  grounds  of 
complaint  the  Mexican  government  have  against 
this  country.  El  Siglo  Diez  y Nueve  publishes  three 
letters  from  the  new  governor  of  California,  stating 
the  particulars  of  what  he  terms  an  outrage  on  his 
government  at  the  port  of  San  Diego.  From  the 
statement  given,  it  appears  that  during  the  month  of 
November  a party  of  men  entered  that  port  and 
spiked  eight  cannon  belonging  to  the  fortification. 
The  officers  of  the  brig  Alert,  bearing  the  U.  States 
flag,  are  charged  with  the  perpetration  of  this  of- 
fence, as  she  was  seen  off  the  port  some  days  before, 
and  several  boats  filled  with  men  were  seen  passing 
between  the  vessel  and  the  shore  about  the  time  of 
the  alleged  offence.  In  his  own  peculiar  style,  the 
governor  invokes  the  action  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment in  this  business. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  Ike  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

CUSTOM-HOUSE  OFFICERS. 

Collectors.  Hugh  Nelson,  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
viceJ.  W.  Campbell,  deceased.  George  Royster, 
Teche,  Louisiana,  vice  John  W.  Dough,  deceased. 

Surveyors.  Daniel  Foster,  Beverly,  Massachu- 
setts, vice  S.  D.  Turner,  who  did  not  qualify.  Wm. 
P.  Porter,  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  Virginia,  vice 
J.  H.  Battie,  resigned.  Oliver  Harris,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  vice  E.  R.  Hopkins,  deceased. 

Naval  officer.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  Philadelphia, 
vice  Alexander  Ferguson. 

Appraiser.  Ernest  Morphy,  New  Orleans,  vice 
A.  H.  Inskeep. 

LAND  OFFICERS. 

Register.  Albert  W.  Parris,  Muscoday,  Wiskon- 
sin,  vice  J.  D.  Weston,  resigned. 

Receivers.  Robert  B.  Semple,  Tallahassee,  Flori- 
da, vice  Henry  Washington,  resigned.  Moses  H. 
Kirby,  Lima,  Ohio,  vice  Wm.  Blackburn,  whose 
commission  expires.  John  H.  McRae,  Grenada, 
Mississippi,  vice  James  A.  Girault,  resigned. 

TPIE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  brig-of-war  Dolphin  sailed  from 
Pensacola  on  the  1st  inst.  bound  on  a cruize  to  the 
gulf.  Commander,  James  D.  Knight. 

Commander  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  of  Maryland,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth,  (N. 
H.)  in  place  of  Thomas  W.  Wyman,  promoted. 

The  United  States  brig  of  war  Dolphin,  Comman- 
der Knight,  sailed  from  Norfolk  on  Sunday  morning 
last,  on  a cruise  in  the  gulf. 

Another  attempt  to  arrest  commander  Mc- 
Kenzie and  lieut.  Gansevoort.  The  counsel  for 
the  widow  of  S Cromwell  has  again  appeared  before 
Judge  Betts,  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  of  N.  York, 
with  her  affidavit,  alleging  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  enquiry  had  closed,  and  charging  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband  and  others,  to  have  been  commit- 
ted by  the  accused,  as  she  believes,  from  admissions 
and  statements  made  before  the  court  of  enquiry. — 
She  moved  the  judge  for  a warrant  to  arrest  them  on 
the  charge. 

The  following  is  the  decision  of  Judge  Betts  on  the 
application. 

Decision.  Application  is  renewed  before  me,  this 
evening,  on  the  affidavit  of  Margaret  E.  Cromwell, 
fora  warrant  to  arrest  Commander  McKenzie  and 
lieutenant  Gansevoort,  for  illegal  homicide,  commit- 
ted by  them  on  board  ihe  United  States  brig  of  war 
Somers,  on  the  high  seas,  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber last,  in  putting  to  death  Fhilip  Spencer,  Samuel 
Cromwell,  and  Elisha  Small.  Without  scanning  the 
allegations  upon  which  process  is  demanded,  on  this 
second  application,  or  at  all  entering  into  the  enquiry 
as  to  the  forum  properly  having  cognizance  of  the 


charges,  and  supposing  that  no  question  was  involv- 
ed as  to  the  competency  of  the  civil  courts,  to  take 
jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  or  of  the  fitness  of  their  so 
doing,  I do  not  feel  that  this  complaint  is  one  that  I 
ought  to  entertain  and  investigate,  under  the  present 
circumstances. 

By  the  act  of  September  24th,  1789,  sec.  33,  con- 
gress authorised  any  justice  or  judge  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
other  magistrate,  of  the  state  where  he  may  be  found, 
to  cause  any  person  accused  of  any  offence  against 
the  laws  of  the  U.  States,  to  be  arrested,  committed, 
or  bailed,  as  the  case  might  require. 

The  act  of  August  23d,  1842,  extended  the  like  au- 
thority to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  circuit 
court. 

There  are  a large  number  of  officers  resident  in  this  . 
city  and  Kings  county,  who  have  equal  authority  to 
institute  and  entertain  these  proceedings  with  the 
judges  of  the  United  States  courts. 

The  judicial  business  of  the  district  courts  includ- 
ing the  administration  of  the  bankrupt  act,  is  by  va- 
rious acts  of  congress  assigned  to  district  judges  ex- 
clusively. 

It  is  notorious  that  these  duties  absorb  the  entire 
term  of  the  district  judge  of  this  district,  and  that  he 
has  not  been  able  since  the  first  of  February  last,  to 
devote  any  portion  of  his  time  out  of  court,  to  cases 
of  criminal  complaints — every  one  of  which  has  ne- 
cessarily been  first  brought  before,  and  passed  upon 
by  some  other  of  the  above  authorized  officers.  Nor 
has  he  been  able  to  sit  with  the  circuit  judges  in  court 
during  that  period,  except  in  a few  cases  requiring 
indispensably  the  presence  of  both  judges.  _ 

It  is  most  manifest  from  the  details  given  in  ihe 
affidavit  of  Mrs.  Cromwell,  that  if  the  civil  magis- 
trate lakes  cognizance  of  this  complaint,  he  must 
necessrily  go  into  a particular  examination  of  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  homicide, 
to  ascertain  whether  it  be  a case  for  commitment, 
and  if  so,  whether  bail  can  be  allowed,  and  under 
what  terms. 

The  affidavit  states  that  the  naval  court  of  inqui- 
ry has  been  employed  from  day  to  day  examining 
witnesses  in  relation  to  the  matter,  from  the  30th 
day  of  December  last  to  this  day,  and  although  some 
greater  despatch  might  probably  be  obtained  before 
a civil  magistrate  in  the  mere  examination  of  wit- 
nesses, yet  as  the  prosecutrix  has  employed  private 
counsel  and  prays  to  be  heard  by  them,  and  as  doubt- 
less in  case  of  any  proceeding,  counsel  will  be  al- 
lowed the  accused,  the  discussion  of  questions  of 
evidence  and  other  points  incident  to  like  examina- 
tions, may  reasonably  be  expected  to  consume  an 
amount  of  lime,  equivalent  to  what  can  be  saved  by 
the  greater  expedition  of  a single  magistrate  in  tak- 
ing proofs. 

This  would  accordingly  compel  me  to  suspend  the 
business  now  pressing  upon  the  court,  for  a period  of 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  devote  that  length  of  time  to 
the  hearing  of  the  charge. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a motive  of  weight  with  con- 
gress, in  conferring  power  on  so  many  officers,  to 
take  preliminary  examinations  on  criminal  charges, 
to  leave  the  judges  of  the  United  States  courts,  free 
to  devote  themselves  to  other  duties  exfclusively  al- 
lotted to  them. 

Under  thesS  circumstances,  I return  the  papers 
submitted  me,  to  the  prosecutrix. 

Mutiny  of  the  Somers.  We  learn  from  Wash- 
ington, from  authority  which  admits  of  no  question, 
that  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  without  wait- 
ing to  learn  the  decision  of  the  recent  court  of  inqui- 
ry, has  ordered  a court  martial  to  convene  at  the 
navy  yard  at  New  York  for  the  trial  of  commander 
Mackenzie  and  the  officers  of  the  Somers,  for  the 
execution  of  Spencer,  Cromwell,  and  Small.  This 
decision  was  in  compliance  with  the  demand  of  Mac- 
kenzie and  his  brother  officers:  and  will  of  course 
terminate  the  proceedings  in  this  case,  as  all  inter- 
ference by  the  civil  authority  will  now  be  unconsti- 
tutional. even  if  the  civil  courts  originally  had  juris- 
diction in  the  case. 

[N.  Y.  Cour  and  Enq.  of  Monday. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

MAINE. 

Finances.  From  the  official  reports  we  learn  that 
the  liabilities  of  Maine  amount  to  $1,830,958  70., — 
The  expenses  for  1843  are  estimated  at  $320,118  96, 
and  the  receipts  at  $292,566  42 — putting  $40,000  to 
be  received  from  the  land  office. 

On  the  31st  day  of  December,  1842,  the  public  debt 
amounts  to  $1,725,362  67.  Of  this  sum  $132,186  22 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent. — $66,000  at 
the  rate  of  5 J -per  cent,  and  $1,527,176  45  at  the 
rate  of  6 per  cent.  On  $1,117,362  67,  the  interest 
is  payable  annually,  and  on  $608,000,  the  interest  ia 
payable  semi-annually. 
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$908,500  of  the  public  debt  is  payable  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  the  balance,  $816,862  67,  is  payable 
at  the  treasury  office. 

The  amount  of  interest  which  will  become  due 
and  payable  in  Boston,  in  1843,  will  be  $53,667  50, 
and  the  amount  which  will  become  due  and  payable 
at  the  treasury  office,  will  be  $48,317  71:  making 
the  total  amount  of  interest  accruing  on  the  public 
debt  for  the  year  1843,  $101,985  41. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John  C.  Bigelow,  secretary  of  state  has  been  dis- 
placed on  political  grounds  by  the  legislature,  who 
have  elected  John  A.  Bolles,  (V.  B.)  of  Boston,  to 
to  succeed  him.  The  votes  stood — Bolles,  194,  Bige- 
low, (W.)  1S9. 

Charles  Howard,  (V.  B.)  was  chosen  treasurer,  in 
place  of  Thomas  Russel,  (W.)  by  a vote  of  197  to 
184.  Mr.  H.  however  declined  to  accept  the  office. 

Gov.  Morton  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  19th 
instant,  and  on  the  next  day  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  both  branches  of  the  legislative  body. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  accompanying  documents,  has  been  print- 
ed, by  order  of  the  senate.  It  presents  a very  full 
and  clear  view  of  the  finances  of  the  commonwealth 
— embracing  both  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the 
objects  of  expenditure,  as  well  as  the  amount  and 
situation  of  the  public  debt. 

The  amount  of  ordinary  revenue  for  the  last  year 
was  $415,798;  and  with  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  it  amounted  to  $490,845. 
The  principal  sources  of  this  revenue  were  the  Lank 
tax,  $328,036,  auction  tax  $54,435;  tax  on  wills  and 
probate  trusts  $10,580;  interest  on  deposites  $15,237; 
Maine  lands,  exclusive  of  what  is  specially  appro- 
priated, $2,414,  with  some  other  small  items. 

The  expenditures  for  ordinary  purposes  amounted 
to  $351,550,  leaving  a surplus  of  revenue  over  ordi- 
nary expenditures,  of  $64,240.  The  following  are 
the  largest  items  of  this  expenditure — legislature 
$60,834;  council  $3,298;  salaries  established  by  law, 
including  those  of  executive  officers,  judges  of  the 
supreme  judicial,  common  pleas,  municipal  and  pro- 
bate courts,  registers  of  probate  and  sundry  other 
officers,  $72,848;  pauper  accounts  $42,351;  interest 
on  temporary  and  funded  debt  $46,076;  county  ba- 
lances $22,793;  militia  services  $25,241;  and  sundry 
smaller  items. 

The  extraordinary  expenditures  consisted  of  pay- 
ments on  assessments  of  Western  Rail  Road  stock 
$500,000;  payment  of  temporary  loan  $100,000;  and 
on  account  of  scrip  $286,483;  payments  to  certain 
special  funds  $231,892. 

The  extraordinary  receipts  consisted  of  temporary 
loan  $100,000;  sundry  receipts  appropriated  to  spe- 
cial funds,  such  as  school  fund,  sinking  fund,  &.c. 
$231,892;  loans  from  banks  to  pay  assessments  on 
Western  Rail  Road  stock  $430,548;  sales  of  scrip 
for  the  same  purpose  $69,451;  sales  of  scrip  to  re- 
deem old  loan  $166,543;  and  proceeds  of  land  sales 
from  the  United  States  $25,807.  The  amount  of  the 
public  debt  appears  to  have  been  increased,  by  the 
sum  of  $420,055,  making  an  increased  annual  charge 
for  interest  of  $21,000. 

The  actual  debt  of  the  state,  consisting  of  scrip  is- 
sued, of  which  the  interest  is  payable  from  the  state 
treasury,  and  of  loans  from  banks,  amounts  to 
$1,207,091;  the  annual  interest  of  which  is  $60,354- 

The  liability  of  the  state'in  addition  to  the  above 
debt,  on  scrip  issued  to  the  Western,  Eastern,  Nor- 
wich and  Worcester,  Andover  and  Haverhill,  and 
Boston  and  Portland  rail  roads,  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  which  are  payable  by  those  rail  roads, 
amounts  to  $5,050,000.  As  a security  to  the  state 
for  theSe  liabilities,  it  has  a pledge  of  the  whole  pro- 
perty of  the  several  rail  roads,  all  which  are  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income,  adequate  to  meeting  the 
interest  on  their  respective  loans,  and  some  of  them 
produce  a handsome  income  to  the  stockholders  in 
addition.  [Boston  Ado. 

The  Boston  municipal  government  organized  on 
Monday  last,  and  an  inaugural  address  was  delivered 
by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Brimmer.  The  debt  of  the  city 
is  $1,474,267  77.  The  expenses  of  the  publie 
schools  during  the  year  were  $120,488.  There  are 
in  the  city  104  primary  schools;  with  6,441  pupils, 
and  13  grammar  schools,  with  6,  608  pupils. 

CONNECTICUT. 

State  convention".  The  delegates  to  the  Whig 
State  Convention  met  at  Harford  on  the  25th  inst. 
and  organized  by  electing  John  A.  Rockwell,  of 
Norwich,  president,  and  gentlemen  from  each  coun- 
ty in  the  state,  vice  presidents.  A committee  of  one 
from  each  county  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress and  resolutions.  The  committee  to  report 
candidates  for  state  officers  subsequently  reported 
the  following  ticket:  For  governor,  Roger  S.  Baldwin, 


of  New  Haven  county.  For  lieutenant  governor,  Reu- 
ben Booth,  of  Fairfield  county.  For  treasurer,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  of  Hartford  county.  For  secretary. 
Daniel  P.  Tyler,  of  Windham  county.  For  comptroller, 
Abijah  Carrington,  of  New  Haven  county. 


NEW  YORK. 

Abstract  of  tiie  report  of  the  treasurer. — 
Balance  in  the  treasury,  Oet.  1st  1841  $28,242  18 

Amount  of  receipts  from  1st  October, 

1841,  to  30th  September,  1842,  4,401,039  63 

$4,429,281  81 

Amount  of  payments  for  samo  period  4,173,492  75 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  Oct.  1st,  1842 
On  account  of  Receipts. 

General  fund, 

School  fund, 

Literature  fund, 

U.  S.  deposite  fund, 

Bank  fund, 

Erie&  Champlain  canal 

fund,  1,708,406  35 

Oswego  canal  fund,  36,009  82 
Cayuga  &.  Seneca  canal 
fund, 

Chemung  canal  fund, 

Crooked  lake  canal  fund, 

Chenango  canal  fund, 

Geness.ee  valley  canal  do. 

Sinking  fund, 


$952,517  95 
313,355  91 
47.500  94 
527,865  92 
752,354  95 


17,9,92  67 
7,206  28 
1,216  73 
15,330  57 
12,075  97 
9,205  57 


$255,889  06 
Expenditures. 
$1,217,792  31 
235,179  43 
49,125  78 
276,399  77 
537,429  00 

1,708,406  35 
36,009  82 

17.992  67 
7,206  28 
1,216  73 
15,330  57 
12,075  97 
9,328  07 


$4,401,039  63  $4,173,492  75 
[Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Banks.  The  annual  statements  of  the  banks  of 
New  Jersey  have  been  rendered  to  the  legislature. 
They  show  that  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
sixteen  banks,  east  of  and  including  Princeton,  is 
$2,533,395.  Their  circulation  is  $701,797,  and  their 
actual  specie  in  vaults,  $271,393  89.  Many  banks 
have  also  large  sums  deposited  to  their  credit  in  N. 
York  city,  (specie  funds),  and  have  on  hand  large 
amounts  in  bills  of  New  York  banks.  Attempts 
having  been  made  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Dover 
bank,  the  directors,  by  a statement,  show  that  their 
liabilities,  (except  to  stockholders),  are  only  $48,584, 
while  the  amount  of  specie  funds  at  immediate  con- 
trol is  $62,877  22. 

The  governor  had  no  message  to  communicate  at 
the  opening  of  the  legislative  session. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Relief  notes.  Harrisburg  Jan.  9.  A communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  auditor  genet  al,  in  reply 
to  a resolution  of  the  senate,  from  which  it  appears 
that  relief  notes,  to  the  amount  of  $211,542,  have 
been  funded  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, on  the  following  banks,  viz: 

Harrisburg  bank,  $1,042,  Farmers  bank  of  Lancas- 
ter, $33,000,  Mechanics  bank  of  Philadelphia,  05,000 
bank  ot  Chester  county,  50,000,  Farmers  and  Me- 
chanics’ bank  of  Philadelphia,  62,000,  total  $211,542. 

Girard  fund.  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
says  that  a statement  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Gi- 
rard fund  has  lately  been  made  public,  which  fur- 
nishes a practical  comment  upon  the  practical  won- 
ders of  these  days.  The  great  sum  of  2,000,000, 
which  was  to  have  erected  the  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  bequeather,  has  dwindl- 
ed to  a pittance;  $631,898  of  it  has  been  expended; 
the  balance  is  in  depreciated  stocks  whose  market 
value  is  about  $675,000.  The  $500,000  which  was 
to  have  made  the  Delaware  front  of  Philadelphia 
the  most  imposing  of  river  sides,  is  in  stacks  of  a 
like  character.  The  $10,000  which  was  to  have 
warmed  the  fireside  of  many  a poor  housekeeper, 
yielded  in  the  year  $445  and  is  worth  in  the  market 
$5,600.  The  residuary  fund  of  $525,655  of  stock 
and  loans,  yielded  nothing  during  the  year.  How 
much  it  is  worth  is  a problem,  that  time,  not  mathe- 
matics, must  decide,  The  receipts  into  the  treasury 
during  the  year  were  $245,275  92.  The  balance  in 
the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $34,562  66. 
Who  needs  a better  sermon  than  this  upon  the  vanity 
of  wealth? 

State  treasurer’s  report.  We  condense  the 
following  statements  from  the  report  of  Job  Mann, 
Esq.,  received  in  pamphlet  form  a few  days  ago: 

The  public  debt  is  $39,120,128  50 

And  the  public  property  is  37,155,049  16 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the 

year  ending  30th  November,  1S42,  2,780,608  40 

Balance  on  hand  that  day,  1,109,932  24 


Total,  $3,890,540  641 


And  the  payments  during  the  same 
period,  3,336,359  51 

Which  left  a balance  in  the  treasury, 

on  the  last  of  November,  1842,  of  554,181  13 

And  he  estimates  the  receipts  for  1843, 
at  $3,059,585  40 

Of  which  $1,200,000,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  received  from  canal  tolls,  and 
$1,100,000  from  state  taxes. 

The  current  expenditures  for  the  same 

period,  he  estimates  at  $3,238,336  52 

Of  which  he  sets  apart  for 

interest  on  funded  debt  1,754,278  34 
Int.  on  4th  May  issues  33,176  55 
Int.  to  .domestic  creditors,  72,000  00 

1,859,454  89 

RECEIPTS. 


Land  office, 

Auction  commissions, 

Auction  duties, 

Dividends  on  bank  stock, 

“ Turnpike  stock, 

“ Bridge  and  navy  stocks, 

Tax  on  bank  dividends, 

Tavern  Licenses, 

Retailers’  Licenses, 

Hawkers,  and  Pedlers’  licenses, 

Tin  and  clock  pedlers’  licenses, 
Collateral  inheritance  tax; 

Pamphlet  laws, 

Increase  of  county  rates  and  levies, 
Colonial  Records, 

Canal  fines  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  pro- 
perty, on  the  canal  and  railroads. 

Tax  on  R.  estate  & pers.  properly, 
Brokers  licenses, 

Canal  tolls, 

Railroad  tolls, 

Motive  power  tolls, 


Loans, 

Tax  on  writs, 

Tax  on  certain  officers, 
Escheats, 

Fees  of  auditor  general’s  office, 
Militia  and  exempt  fines, 
Nicholson  lands, 

Tax  on  corporation  stocks, 
Fees,  office  of  Sec;  of  Com, 
Tax  on  salaries, 

Unknown, 

Miscellaneous, 


$445,662  19 
204,951  80 
256,479  18 


$21,846  85 
19,895  00 
57,392  38 
3,600  00 
5,328  15 
26,850  64 
44,950  50 
50,275  59 
84,178  57 
1,527  98 
338  50 
38,717  44 
263  11 
102  71 
13  44 

1,817  97 
486,635  85 
5,482  97 


-907.093  12 
934.764  83 
37,652  76 
6,254  68 
1,225  46 
17  97 
13  30 
890  60 
37,058  29 
364  80 
1,505  97 
55  00 
4,423  87 


$2,780,608  40 

Balance  on  hand  30th  Nov.  1841  1,109,932  24 


payments. 

Commissioners  of  internal  im- 
provement fund, 

Expenses  of  government, 
Turnpikes, 

Railroads,  Canal  Companies,  &c. 
Militia  Expenses, 

Pension  and  Gratuities, 
Education, 

Loans, 

Interest  on  Loans, 

Eastern  Penitentiary, 

Western  do 
House  of  refuge, 

Damages  by  sparks  from  loco- 
motive engines, 

Convention  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution, 

Escheats, 

Geological  survey, 

State  Library, 

Nicholson  Estate, 

Premiums  on  Silk, 

Military, 

Seat  of  government, 

Conveying  convicts, 

Conveying  fugitives, 

Delaware  division,  Pennsylva- 
nia canal,  (special  act) 

Damages  on  public  works, 
Domestic  creditors,  (under  act 
27th  July,  1842,) 

Miscellaneous, 


$3,890,540  64 


$1,987,353  29 
329,337  61 
1,600  00 
30,105  86 
33,164  94 
44,151  66 
315,372  43 
221,394  33 
44,761  79 
14,506  00 
8,515  00 
5,000  00 

5,007  62 

982  2.5 
200  88 
5,541  67 
2,357  84 
2,751  58 
6,716  77  ' 
62  66 
2,340  02 
908  62 
1,366  64 

27,747  85 
27,984  48 

209,589  43 
7,523  39 


$3,336,359  51 

Balance  on  hand  30th  Novem- 
ber 1842,  554,181  13 


$3,390,540  64 
[Pennsylvanian. 
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LOUISIANA. 

' The  governor  of  this  state  has  sent  his  message 
to  the  legislature.  He  says  that  the  demands,  on  the 
treasury  for  the  current  year  will  exceed  the  receipts 
by  $150,000.  The  official  majority  for  Mouton,  as 
governor  is  1863  as  counted  by  the  legislature,  and  he 
was  proclaimed  governor  of  the  state. 

Banks.  We  learn,  says  the  New  Orleans  Courier 
of  the  29th  ult.  that  the  amount  of  specie  then  in  the 
vaults  of  this  city,  was  about  $4,500,000,  while  the 
circulation  of  bank  notes  is  less  than  2,000,000  of 
dollars.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  scarcity  of 
money,  of  which  many  complaints  are  still  heard. — 
The  banks  do  not  feel  authorised  to  increase  their 
circulation,  because  much  of  the  coin  in  their  vaults 
comes  under  the  head  of  special  deposites. 

The  Bank  of  Louisiana  has  in  its  vaults,  specie 
amounting  to  $2,040  000,  while  her  notes  in  circula- 
tion are  only  for  the  sum  of  $450,000. 

Nfw  Orleans  Banks.  We  condense  the  follow- 
ing from  the  monthly  statement  of  the  banks  publish- 
ed by  the  board  of  currency: 

Banks.  Last  liabilities.  Last  assets, 

f B’k  of  Louisiana  $2,160  174  01  $2,557,155  13 


Canal  Bank 
■jj,  | Carrolton  Bank 
(2  ! City  Bank 
u | Commercial  Bank 
o I Loui’a  State  Bank 
o.  | Mc’h&Trad.  Bank 
m [Union  Bank 


Citizens’  Bank 
Consolidated  Asso’n 


190,765  09 
12,333  63 
642,705  19 
381,389  91 
641,180  34 
1,542,852  71 
749,782  53 

6,130,383  41 
880,809  77 
314,534  97 


185,402  41 
101,501  17 
734,138  21 
397,816  94 
492,493  91 
1,679,096  41 
937,719  19 


7,065,523  38 
258,760  09 
99,245,97 


Total,  $7,325,728  15  $7,422,528  74 

Never  have  our  banks  been  in  a stronger  position, 
and  yet,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  the  first  element 
of  prosperity — confidence — never  have  our  commu- 
nity suffered  so  grieviously  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. [N.  O.  Bee. 

GEORGIA. 

State  bank.  The  resources  of  the  bank  of  the 
state  of  Georgia  and  branches  October  14th,  amount- 
ed to  $2,380,986  Of  which  were  discounted  notes, 
bonds,  &c.  $1,283,930;  bills  of  other  banks  $50,157; 
balances  due  between  mother  bank  and  branches 
274.165;  specie  $201,261;  &c. 

Liabilities,  viz.  capital  stock,  $1,500,000;  bills  in 
circulation  $249,074;  balances  between  mother  and 
branches  $257,446;  discount  account  43,584;  indivi- 
dual deposites  $208,572,  &c. 

Taxation.  The  amount  raised  by  direct  taxation 
in  the  state  is  $229,000.  The  tax  on  slaves  is  31j 
cents  each;  on  free  negroes  $4  each.  The  tax  on 
first  quality  land  is  1 cent  2 1-7  mills  per  acre;  on 
second  quality  1 1-17  mills  per  acre. 

KENTUCKY. 

Treasurer’s  Report.  We  have  before  us  the 
“annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Kentucky.”  which 
like  all  former  communications  from  Mr.  Davidson, 
presents  a clear,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  a correct 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the 
treasury  during  the  last  year.  From  this  report,  it 
appears,  that  the  moneys  received  at  the  treasury, 
from  the  1 1th  of  October,  1841,  to  the  J 0th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1842,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $429,580  85.  Add 
to  this  the  amount  on  hand  on  the  10th  of  October, 
1841,  $28,345  80,  and  we  have  the  total  sum  of 
$457,926  66.  From  this  deduct  $397,038  96,  the 
amount  of  warrants  drawn  by  the  second  auditor 
and  paid  at  the  treasury,  during  the  above  period, 
and  we  have  a balance  in  the  treasury  ot  $61,887  69. 

The  amount  of  funds  received  into  the  treasury, 
for  internal  improvement  purposes,  from  the  10th  of 
October,  1841,  to  the  11th  of  October,  1842,  was 
$431,839  00.  Add  to  this  $20,977  26,  the  amount 
in  the  treasury  on  the  10th  of  October,  1841,  and 
we  have  the  total  sum  of  $452,816  26.  Of  this  sum 
$435,771  28,  has  been  duly  disbursed,  leaving  in  the 
treasury  on  the  10th  of  October,  1842,  a balance 
for  internal  improvement  purposes,  of  $17,044  98. 

The  amount  received,  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio 
rail  road  fund,  through  the  Northern  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky, from  the  18th  of  May,  to  the  10th  of  October, 
1842,  was  $50,370  00,  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
paid  out  in  pursuance  to  warrants  drawn  by  the  2d 
auditor. 

The  amount  of  moneys  received  in  the  treasury 
of  the  sinking  fund  from  the  11th  of  October,  1841, 
to  the  10th  of  October,  1842,  was  $245,097  47.  From 
this  deduct  $230,257  59,  the  amount  paid  at  the  trea- 
sury in  pursuance  to  warrants  drawn  by  the  second 
auditor,  and  the  balance  of  this  fund  in  the  treasury, 
on  the  10th  of  October  last,  was  $34,839  88. 


The  balance  of  the  education  fund  as  stated  in  the 
last  report  remains  the  same,  viz:  $3  95. 

The  amount  of  the  ordinary  • revenue  received  at. 
the  treasury  from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1S42,  was  $170,953  85,  of  which  the  sum 
of  $76,549  64,  lias  been  paid  out,  leaving  a balance 
in  the  treasury  of  $94,404  01. 

[J\laysville  Engle,  Jan.  4. 

OHIO. 

The  Banks.  The  charters  of  the  following  spe- 
cie-paying banks  in  this  state  expired  on  the  1st  inst: 

Franklin  Bank  of  Cincinnati;  Ohio  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  company,  (banking  privileges  of;)  Dayton 
bank;  Commercial  Bank  of  Scioto;  Bank  of  Mariet- 
ta; Bank  of  Muskingum,  Bank  of  Zanesville;  Bel- 
mont bank  of  St.  Clairsville;  Farmers’  and  Mechan- 
ics’ bank  of  Steubenville;  Bank  of  Mount  Pleasant; 
Columbiana  bank  of  New  Lisbon;  Western  Reserve 
bank;  Franklin  Bank  of  Columbus. 

Their  circulation,  at  the  date  of  the  last  reports 
by  the  banks,  was,  in  all,  $651,697;  specie,  $449,839. 

The  charters  of  the  following  expire  on  the  1st 
January,  1844: 

Commercial  Bank  of  Cincinnati;  Bank  of  Geauga. 
Circulation  $77,057;  specie  60,254. 

The  four  following  expire  January  1st,  1850. 

Bank  of  Xenia;  Bank  of  Wooster;  Bank  of  Nor- 
walk; Bank  of  Sandusky.  Circulation,  $557,847; 
specie,  $141,583. 

The  following  expire  January  1st,  1854: 

Lafayette  bank  of  Cincinnati;  Clinton  bank  of  Co- 
lumbus. Circulation,  $290,830;  specie  $141,325. 

And  the  following  go  out  of  existence  January  1st, 
1855: 

Bank  of  Circleville;  Bank  of  Massillon.  Circula- 
tion, $326,722;  specie,  $77,282. 

The  foregoing  are  compiled  from  the  late  report 
of  tlie  bank  commissioners.  We  suppose  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  entire  circulation  of  the  banks, 
whose  charters  have  expired,  will  be  presented  forth- 
with for  redemption.  Of  course,  those  institutions 
will  be  under  the  necessity  of  immediately  calling  in 
their  dues.  The  consequence  will  inevitably  be  ex- 
tensive pressure  and  distress  throughout  the  state. 

Has  the  legislature  done  well  in  this  matter? 

I [ Louisville  Journal. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Republican.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  amount  of  capital  withdrawn 
from  banking  business  in  Ohio,  by  tfie  expiration  of 
the  charters  of  the  several  banks  mentioned;  and  we 
have  added,  in  each  case,  the  amount  due  them  on 
discounted  paper.  This  paper,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  must  now  be  paid  by  those  indebted;  and 
for  the  time  it  must  produce  serious  embarrassment; 
for  there  is  very  little  currency  in  circulation,  and  no 
specie.  The  banks  left  alive  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
a situation  to  extend  loans;  and  where  the  money  is 
to  come  from  to  pay  three  millions  of  debt  to  the 
banks  whose  charters  have  just  expired,  it  puzzles 
us  to  foretel. 

The  difficulties  of  the  case  appeal  to  the  good  sense 
and  sound  discretion  of  all  concerned.  There  should 
be  no  panic;  for  the  banks  defunct  have  means  to 
pay  their  debts.  If  men  of  business  are  cramped  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  their  engagements,  it  should  lie 
remembered  that  their  actual  property  is  no  less  than 
it  was  before  the  banks  expired;  that  their  energy 
and  capacity  for  business  are  not  lost;  and  that  a 
proper  forbearance  on  the  part  of  creditors  may  save 
many  a good  man  from  being  ruined. 

Notes  and  Bills  Capital 
Names  of  Banks.  Discounted.  Stock. 
Franklin  Bank  of  Cincinnati  8963,381  73  $1,000,000  00 


Ohio  Life  insu’ce  and  Trust  532,622  41 
Dayton  Bank  . 48,734  39 

Bank  of  Marietta  185,177  82 

Franklin  Bank  of  Columbus  142  929  52 
Commercial  Bank  of  Scioto  341,292  53 
Bank  of  Muskingum  Iff, 495  66 

Bank  of  Zanesville  120,164  27 

Belmont  Bank  ofSt.  Clairsville  84,900  43 
Bank  of  Steubenville  177,015  18 

Bank  of  Mount  Pleasant  53,575  00 

Columbiana  Bank  114,860  31 

Western  Reserve  Bank  170,700  79 


622,255  00 
81,109  75 
180.863  00 
412,230  00 
275,195  91 
120,000  00 
230,460  75 
91,323  83 
221,650  00 
40,495  00 
90,000  00 
193,662  50 


Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  Bank  Steubenville;  Bank 
of  Zanesville;  Muskingum  Bank;  Marietta;  Com. 
Bank  of  Scioto,  West  Union;*  Golsipolis;*  Chillico- 
the;  Frank.  Bank  of  Columbus;  Urbannaj*  Dayton; 
Miami*  and  Western  Reserve,  21  banks  with  a 
capital  each  of  $500,000,  the  Franklin  bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati, capital  $1,000,000  and  Hamilton  hank,  capi- 
tal $300,000.  Total  23  banks  and  1 L, 000, 000  dollars 
capital. 

Here  are  23  banks  with  an  authorised  banking 
capital  of  11,000,000  dollars,  which  have  been  choak- 
ed,  strangled  to  death  by  locofocoism,  within  the 
past  year!  The  people  of  Ohio  are  now  complain- 
ing of  the  scarcity  of  money.  If  this  is  true,  how 
much  cause  will  they  have  for  doing  likewise,  when 
the  affairs  of  these  23  banks  are  fully  closed.  With 
the  exception  of  those  ten  which  we  have  marked 
with  a (*),  these  institutions  have  acted  in  good  faith 
with  their  creditors,  have  always  paid  their  liabili- 
ties, and  are  now  redeeming  their  issues  with  the 
precious  metals. 

We  have  but  eight  hanking  institutions  in  actual 
operation  in  the  state.  We  name  them,  as  well  as 
annex  their  actual  capital  stock: 

La  Fayette  bank  of  Cincinnati, 

Clinton  bank  of  Columbus, 

Bank  of  Wooster, 

Bank  of  Circleville, 

Bank  of  Massillon, 

Bank  of  Norwalk, 

Bank  of  Sandusky, 

Bank  of  Xenia, 


83,046,859  14  $3,574,309  74 

Note.  The  foregoing  statement  is  based  upon 
examinations  reported  by  the  bank  commissioners, 
made  in  September  and  October  last. 

( From  the  Neiv  Lisbon  Gazette.) 

Gone  to  the  Tombs.  On  Saturday  last  the  31st 
of  December,  1842,  the  following  banks,  all  located 
within  the  slate  of  Ohio,  went  out  of  existence,  ow- 
ing to  the  expiration  of  their  charters,  and  the  refu- 
sal of  the  loco  foco  democracy  in  the  general  assem- 
bly to  renew  them: 

Banks.  New  Lisbon;  Life  and  Trust;  Lancaster;* 
Com.  bank  of  Lake  Erie;*  Canton;*  German  Bank  of 
Wooster;*  Mount  Pleasant;  Bank  of  Steubenville; 


$1,000,000 

00 

300,000 

00 

229,328 

85 

200,000 

00 

200,000 

00 

175,416 

78 

100,000 

00 

100,000 

00 

$2,304,747 

63 

Total  capital, 

Will  this  amount  of  banking  capital  supply  the 
vacuum  which  is  occasioned  by  the  expiration  of  23 
charters?  Let  every  man  answer  this  question  to  his 
own  conscience!  This  is  a time  for  sound  argu- 
ment and  rational  reason.  The  day  of  fancy  and  de- 
lusion— of  simbol  and  demagogueism,  is  past! 

Again — If  the  people  of  Ohio  could  scarcely  pay 
their  annual  stipends  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  when 
some  30  or  35  banks  were  in  actual  operation,  how 
is  it  possible  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  them  now? 
Let  rational  men  look  before  they  leap — count  the 
cost  of  humbuggery  and  deception,  before  it  be  for- 
ever too  late!  We  have  no  taxes  to  pay  ourself,  but 
we  have  a fellow  feeling  for  those  who  have  suffered, 
and  will  suffer  again. 

[From  the  Ohio  Statesman.] 

There  is  a great  misapprehension  in  the  public 
mind  in  relation  to  the  expired  banks.  Eleven  of 
them  will,  by  paying  out  specie,  increase  the  amount 
of  circulation  $150,000,  allowing  for  lost  paper. — 
The  Trust  company  is  really  not  affected  in  any  way, 
except  that  her  power  to  issue  paper  ceases.  The 
following  table  is  important  at  this  time,  and  will  un- 
deceive thousands.  In  fact,  no  one  will  scarcely 
ever  know  that  the  charters  of  these  banks  have  ex- 
pired only  as  they  may  hear  it  spoken  of.  These 
banks  had  really  wound  themselves  up,  and  were 
worse  than  useless.  We  should  have  new  institu- 
tions, if  any,  according  to  the  principles  of  Latham’s 
bill,  to  which  the  democracy  assented  during  the  last 
campaign: 

Table  of  the  specie  and  circulation  of  the  thirteen  banks 
that  expired  Jan.  1,  1843,  taken  from  the  bank  state- 
ment of  Nov.  30,  1842. 

Specie.  Circu'n. 
Franklin  bank  of  Cincinnati  $130,900  $21,180 

Dayton  bank  12,614  17,132 

Bank  of  Marietta  15,947  41,261 

Bank  of  Muskingum  3,070  8,405 

Bank  of  Zanesville  4,705  11,296 

Belmont  bank  of  St.  Clairsville  13,295  9,347 

Fars’  & Mechs’  bank,  Steubenville  64,206  14,998 

Bank  of  Mt.  Pleasant  7,307  8 557 

Columbiana  bank  of  New  Lisbon  16,315  17,529 

Franklin  bank  of  Columbus  54,104  81,770 

Western  Reserve  bank  34,320  19,945 


Specie  in  eleven  banks 
Circulation  of  thirteen  banks 


$356  783  $251,419 
’251,419 


Excess  of  specie  over  circulation  $105,364 


Commercial  bank  of  Scioto 
Ohio  Life  insurance  & Trust  co. 
Specie  and  circulation  in  eleven 
banks  above  named 


$26,267  119,974 
66,789  273,190 

356,783  251,419 


$449,839  $644,583 
The  average  amount  of  notes  lost  and  destroyed 
would  not  be  Jess  than  $5,000  to  each  bank,  making 
a total  loss  of  $65  000.  This  amount  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  circulation. 

Commercial  bank  of  Scioto.  This  is  one  of  the 
banks  whose  charters  have  recently  expired.  Re. 
ports  have  been  raised  which  have  tended  to  discre 
dit  its  paper;  and  we  have  seen  it  quoted  in  the  Cin* 
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cinnati  Gazette  at  37 g per  cent,  discount.  This  has 
probably  been  done  to  enable  either  the  bankers  or 
brokers  to  cheat  the  community.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
dishonorable  in  those  concerned;  for  it  is  supposed 
that  the  bank  has  the  means  of  discharging  its  lia- 
bilities. We  have  understood  that  agents  have  al- 
ready been  along,  purchasing  its  paper  at  10  to  12| 
per  cent,  discount. 

We  have  seen  a certified  statement  of  the  Com- 
mercial bank  of  Scioto,  dated  January  2d,  from 
which  we  glean  the  following  items: 

Notes  in  circulation,  $113,096;  due  to  banks, 
$3,383,  due  to  depositors,  §558;  immediate  liabili- 
ties, §117,037. 

To  meet  this  they  have:  Specie,  §8,641;  due  from 
banks.  §7,740.  Total  amount  of  available  means, 
$16,381. 

As  a collateral  security  for  the  ultimate  redemp- 
tion of  their  circulation  the  bank  has  due  her  $337,287 
of  notes  and  bills  discounted;  §154,041  of  which  is 
in  suit.  If  these  discounted  notes  and  bills  are  in 
keeping  with  some  of  the  assets  put  down  in  their 
statement,  note  holders  may  not  look  fora  very  ear- 
ly liquidation  of  their  claims.  We  find  among  the 
means  of  the  bank,  certificates  of  deposite  for  §13,- 
000  in  broken  banks,  and  about  §7,000  of  broken 
bank  paper.  We  are  at  a loss  to  see  how  they  sus- 
tained their  credit  so  long  in  such  a condition  as  the 
statement  presents.  [ Pittsburg  Gaz. 

We  learn  from  an  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Ga- 
zette that  while  the  credit  of  the  state  of  Ohio  has 
been  preserved,  by  the  punctual  payment  of  the  in- 
terest on  its  debt,  no  part  of  the  interest  has  been 
paid  by  the  sale  of  state  bonds.  The  resources  of 
the  state,  out  of  which  its  debts  maybe  paid,  are 
very  large:  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
legislature  will  make  the  proper  appropriations  to 
that  end.  The  state  contains  an  area  exceeding 
40,000  square  miles,  or  about  25,600,000  acres.  The 
arable  laud  is  estimated  at  20,000  000  of  acres,  and 
nearly  all  of  this  is  of  uncommon  fertility. 

The  increase  of  population  from  1810  to  1S20, 
was  350,674,  and  from  1820  to  1830,  356,245,  and 
from  1830  to  1840,  577,482.  The  increase  from 
1820  to  1840,  amounting  to  near  a million,  is  attri- 
buted mainly  to  the  influence  of  the  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement.  The  present  population  is  be- 
lieved to  be  1,800,000. 

The  true  value  of  the  real  estate,  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, is  not  less  than  §400,000,000;  and  that  of  per- 
sonal property  not  less  than  §150,000,000— making 
an  aggregate  of  §550,000  000  subject  to  taxation. 

The  exports  of  the  state  are  set  down  at  $20,000,- 
000  per  annum,  which  is  believed  to  be  far  below 
the  true  amount,  inasmuch  as  the  exports  from  Cin- 
cinnati alone  exceed  half  that  amount. 

The  funded  debt  of  Ohio  is,  in  round  number 
$15,000,000,  and  the  annual  interest  thereon  900  000 
dollars. 

Her  resources,  besides  taxation,  are  7 17 g miles  of 
navigable  canals,  and  91  miles  of  slackwater  naviga- 
tion, traversing  regions  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  be- 
sides stocks  in  various  road  and  canal  companies. 

The  state  owns  about  118,000  acres  of  the  Miami 
canal  lands,  and  about  155  000  acres  of  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal  lands — which  are  worth  more  than  half  a 
million. 

The  financial  prospect  in  Ohio,  though  gloomy, 
is  not  without  hope.  The  state  has  §1,400,000  of 
immediate  liabilities,  in  addition  to  her  funded  debt, 
to  meet  which  means  must  be  provided  by  the  pre- 
sent legislature,  or  the  credit  of  the  state  must  suf- 
fer. But  although  the  legislature  has  been  in  session 
six  weeks,  no  plan  has  been  proposed,  nor  any  elfort 
made,  to  provide  the  means  to  pay  these  debts.  At 
this  crisis,  when  all  the  resources  of  the  state  re- 
quire to  be  husbanded,  when  credit  needs  the  fos- 
tering hand  of  the  government,  when  capital  is  so 
much  wanted,  twelve  banks,  in  good  credit  and 
sound  condition,  have  been  driven  into  liquidation, 
and  four  millions  of  capital  paralized  into  total  in- 
action— while  the  remaining  four  millions,  in  the 
banks  whose  charters  have  not  expired,  are  rendered 
equally  inefficient  by  the  perverse  action  of  the  le- 
gislature. That  such  consummate  misrule  will  be 
acquiesced  in  by  an  intelligent  people  is  not  probable. 

[JV.  Y.  Amer. 

INDIANA. 

State  bank.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  a re- 
cent report  of  this  bank  shows  its  condition  to  be 
sound  and  strong,  entitling  the  notes  of  the  bank  to 
confidence.  The  circulation  of  the  bank  has  been 
reduced,  between  the  1st  of  March  last  and  the  1st 
of  November,  from  §2,736,125  to  §1,732,518 — a re- 
duction of  more  than  one  million  of  dollars,  while 
their  specie  has  only  been  reduced  within  the  same 
period,  $329  476. 

Suspended  debt.  The  Wayne  County  Record 
contains  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  M.  G.  Bright, 


state  agent  on  the  suspended  debt  of  Indiana.  This 
debt  is  about  four  millions,  and  if  care  be  taken,  about 
half  a million  may  be  made  out  of  the  collaterals 
held  by  th>*  state.  The  whole  number  of  bonds  is- 
sued. for  all  purposes  whatever,  is  14,909,  amounting 
to  §12,593,258,  of  which  only  §8,592,253  have  been 
paid  to  the  state.  The  balance,  §4,000  000,  is  what 
i->  termed  the  suspended  debt,  and  grew  out  of  the  sale, 
(made  contrary  to  law)  of  Bonds,  on  a credit. 

ILLINOIS. 

Condition  of  the  banks  of  Illinois,  Nov.  1,  1842. 

Liabilities. 

State  stock,  ....  §1,000,000  00 

Individual  stock,  ....  342,000  00 

Circulation,  .....  757,000  00 

U.  S.  treasurer,  ....  40  00 

Unclaimed  dividends,  ....  1,908  00 

Individual  deposites,  . . • 88,643  00 

Due  other  banks,  ....  11,684  00 

Discount,  exchange,  &c.,  . . 22,092  00 

Surplus  fund, 126,938  00 


Means. 

Bills  discounted,  .... 
Bills  exchange, 

Suspended  debt  .... 
Illinois  bonds  and  scrip, 

Bank  and  insurance  stock, 

Due  from  banks, 

Branch  balances,  .... 
Real  estate,  . 

Incidental  expences. 

Specie,  . . $307,040  00 

Notos  ol  other  banks  2,605  00 


$3,300,386  02 

$1,170,619  00 
302,842  00 
133,869  00 
370,848  00 
11,205  00 
44,853  00 
. 1 1.982  00 
08,661  00 
. 6,892  00 

309,642  00 


$2,300,386  02 

Condition  of  the  state  bank  of  Illinois,  Dec. 
1 , 1842. 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  owned  by  the  state,  $2,100,000  00 

Capital  stock  owned  by  individuals,  1.537,500  00 

Real  eatate  fund,  200,900  00 

Surplus  fund,  90,000  00 

Discount,  exchange,  interest,  &c.,  280  497  38 

Unclaimed  dividends,  772  00 

Canal  commissioners,  9,316  84 

Checks  outstanding,  4,828  14 

Due  to  other  banks,  5,866  04 

Circulation;  1,454,279  00 

Individual  depositors,  75,918  40 


Jlssets  to  meet  liabilities. 
Bills  discounted, 

Bills  of  exchange, 

Loans  an  real  estate, 

Suspended  debt, 

Real  estate, 

Real  estate  subject  to  redemption, 
Stock  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 

Scrip  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 

Due  by  state  of  Illinois, 

Due  by  fund  commissioner  of  same. 
Stock  of  the  bank  taken  for  doubtful 
debts, 

Due  by  other  banks, 

Branch  balances, 

Cash,  viz: 

Notes  of  other  banks, 

Specie, 


/ 


§23,179  00 
491,958  22- 


§5,758,977  80 

§826  344  80 
118,814  57 
219,663  70 
568,742  22 
1,036,088  46 
108.577  89 
1,686,000  00 
17,534  00 
292,373  17 
156,496  42 

170,000  00 
27,312  42 
777  76 


-515,137  22 


§5,758,977  80 

Upon  the  examination  of  the  above  statement, 
will  be  perceived  that  the  immediate  liabilities  of  the 
state  bank  are: 

1st,  Notes  in  circulation, 

2d,  Amount  due  depositors, 

3d,  Amount  due  canal  commissioners, 
other  banks  and  outstanding  checks, 
and  unclaimed  dividends, 


The  following  expenditures  were  made 
Detroit  and  Grand  River  road, 
Improvement  of  Grand  &.  Maple  rivers, 
Northern  rail  road, 

Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  canal, 

Southern  rail  road, 

Central  rail  road. 


last  year: 
$2,714  93 
870  20 
3,014  65 
538  28 
53.824  24 
110,584  77 

Total,  $170,546  53 

These  improvements  it  is  the  purpose  of  Michigan 
to  push  forward  as  fast  as  she  can.  The  governor 
says,  “Michigan  while  the  virtue  of  her  population 
remains,  will  never  refuse  acknowledgment  to  her 
just  debts,  nor  fail  to  make  payment  when  the  means 
are  in  her  power.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  HUANO.  The  following  description  of  this 
new  article  of  traffic  from  South  America  is  taken 
from  a letter  from  Mr.  Wheelwright  to  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Institute  at  Washington: 

The  huano  of  which  you  have  a specimen  No.  2, 
has  recently  attracted  great  attention;  no  less  than 
40,000  tons  having  been  shipped  to  England  during 
the  last  fifteen  months  as  manure.  Much  discus- 
sion lias  arisen  as  to  its  nature,  but  the  received 
opinion  at  present  is  that  it  is  bird’s  dung.  It  is 
found  on  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Peru  in 
such  enormous  quantities  as  to  induce  much  scepti- 
cism as  to  its  origin.  In  some  places  it  lies  from  80 
to  100  feet  in  depth;  feathers  and  egg  shells  are  fre- 
quently found  deeply  buried  in  it;  it  was  used  as  a 
manure  by  the  Indians  long  before  the  conquest,  and 
without  it  the  valleys  of  Peru  would  be  almost  deso- 
late; it  is  pungent  in  the  extreme,  and  if  used  in  large 
quantities,  burns  and  destroys  vegetation,  while  in 
smaller  quantities  it  vivifies  and  gives  extraordinary 
rapidity  to  growth.  I have  not  its  analysis  before 
me,  I am  sorry  to  say,  to  forward  you. 
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$1,454,279  00 
75,918  40 


20,783  02 


§1,550,980  42 
available  as 


Making  in  the  aggregate, 

To  pay  which  she  has  in  immediate 
sets  only  §515,137  22,  being  a fraction  less  than  33 
cents  to  the  dollar. 


MICHIGAN. 

The  message  of  governor  Barry  to  the  legislature, 
says  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  is  rather  long.  The 
mount  of  the  state  debt  he  puts  at  $3,585,334  24. 
The  scheme  of  internal  improvement  proposed  some 
lime  ago,  and  in  part  acted  upon,  is  abandoned.  Ol 
those  works  only  two,  the  Central  and  Southern  rail 
road,  yield  a revenue.  The  former  is  finished  from 
Detroit  to  Jackson,  a distance  of  about  eighty  miles, 
and  Ihe  nett  earnings  for  that  period  have  been  about 
six  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost.  The  latter  is  com- 
pleted only  36  miles,  between  Monroe  and  Adrian. 


i'rom  the  Norfolk.  Beacon. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  Bo- 
rough and  tiie  surrounding  country,  held  at  the  Town 
Hall,  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1842,  pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  mayor,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  twenty-four,  raised  by  the  meeting  on 
the  6th  of  the  same  month, — 

Mile's  King,  esq.,  mayor,  president. 

Col.  Wm.  Garnett  and  Charles  H.  Shield,  esq.  vice 
presidents. 

John  H.  Butler,  James  F.  Hunter  and  Lloyd  W. 
Williams,  esqrs.,  secretaries. 

The  meeting  being  duly  organized,  the  report  of 
the  committee  was  read  by  its  author,  John  A. 
Chandler,  esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  and  the  report  of  the 
sub-committee,  from  the  pen  of  John  N.  Tazewell, 
esq.,  of  Norfolk,  was  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries, 
after  which  both  reports  were  unanimously  adopted. 
The  meeting  was  also  addressed  in  a masterly  and 
effective  manner  by  S.  T.  Sawyer,  esq.,  a member  of 
the  Norfolk  bar,  and  John  A.  Chandler,  esq.,  of  the 
Portsmouth  bar.  The  following  resolutions  were  then 
offered  and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  one  thousand  copies  of  the  reports 
and  accompanying  documents,  be  printed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  committee,  and  that  a copy 
be  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  each  slate  in  the 
union,  one  copy  be  forwarded  to  each  member  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia,  three  hundred  copies 
be  sent  our  representative  in  congress,  to  be  distribu- 
ted by  him  among  the  members  of  congress,  and  that 
the  remaining  copies  be  distributed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  all  the  newspapers 
published  throughout  the  U.  S.,  and  be  they  are  here- 
by requested,  to’  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing, with  the,  reports  of  the  committee. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn. 

MILES  KING,  president. 

Wm.  Garnett,  ) . , , 

Charles  H.  Shield,  \ presidents. 

John  H.  Butler,  9 

Jas.  F.  Hunter,  > secretaries. 

Lloyd  V/.  Williams,  j 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  meeting  held  at 
the  court,  house,  in  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1842,  to  consider  the  matters  re- 
ferred to- them,  beg  leave  to  report,  that  a few  days 
afterwards  they  convened  and  constituted  a sub-com- 
mittee of  their  body,  consisting  of  John  N.  Tazewell, 
Jno.  A.  Chandler,  Jno.  P.  Leigh,  Jno.  S.  Millson,  and 
Tazewell  Taylor,  to  ascertain  the  facts  relating  to 
the  case.  The  accompanying  report  made  by  these 
gentlemen,  after  a most  diligent  investigation,  has 
been  received  and  adopted  by  the  committee  at  large. 
By  that  document,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  failure 
of  J.  B.  Gray,  to  obtain  his  fugitive  slave  Latimer, 
arose  not  from  any  defect  in  the  constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  but  a want  of  fidelity  to  the  high  and 
solemn  behest  of  that  instrument,  in  a considerable 
portion  of  the  population  of  Boston,  and  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress,  passed 
on  the  12th  of  February,'  1793.  Upon  an  attentive 
examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  it  is 
confidently  believed,  that  no  one,  whose  mind  is  op- 
en to  conviction,  can  doubt  that  if  congress  had  pro- 
vided for  the  safe  custody  of  the  slave,  whilst  the  in- 
vestigation was  pending  before  the  federal  tribunals 
in  that  city  for  the  obtainment  of  the  certificate  to 
authorize  his  remaval  to  Virginia — or,  if  the  citizens 
of  Boston  had  remained  quiet  and  obedient  to  the  law, 
imperfect  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  Mr.  Gray  would  have 
been  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  property,  guar- 
anteed to  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  the 
fundamental  charter  of  the  land — That  he  was  finally 
coerced  to  abandon  bis  title,  by  a release  of  all  his 
claims,  is  a matter  which,  in  no  wise,  impairs  the 
importance  of  the  question.  Indeed,  this  circum- 
stance enhances  its  interest,  in  the  estimation  of 
your  committee — for  if  the  release  had  never  been 
executed,  it  is  evident,  he  could  still  not  have  obtain- 
ed his  slave,  and  that  without  it,  his  own  personal 
liberty  would  have  been  seriously  jeoparded.  In 
this  aspect,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  owner  of  a fugi- 
tive, seeking  his  recovery  at  the  north,  has  not  only 
been  prevented  from  obtaining  his  property,  but,  that 
in  the  very  prosecution  of  his  claim,  he,  himself, 
would  have  been  imprisoned  at  the  suit  of  his  own 
slave,  if  the  unexpected  kindness  of  a stranger,  who 
generously  became  his  bail,  had  not  relieved  him — 
That  such  a total  perversion  of  one  of  the  plainest 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitution,  can  long  be 
tolerated  by  the  south,  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
provides,  that  “no  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  ano- 
ther, shall  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom 
such  service  or  labor  maybe  due.”  Shall  be  deliv- 
ered up,  is  the  requirement  of  the  constitution.  By 
whom?  not  by  the  state  authorities;  for  the  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  vs.  state  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  in 
16  Peters,  is,  that  all  state  regulations  and  laws  upon 
the  subject  are  void.  By  whom  then?  Certainly  by 
the  authorities  of  the  federal  government,  whose  so- 
lemn duty  it  is  fearlessly  to  enforce  this  important 
provision  of  the  constitution.  To  this  end,  it  is  in- 
vested with  full  power  to  make  all  laws  which  shall 
be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  same  into 
execution. 

The  act  of  February  12th,  1793,  before  referred 
to,  and  which  is  the  only  one  relating  to  this  clause 
of  the  constitution  ever  passed  by  congress,  enacts, 
that  “when  a person  held  to  labor  in  any  of  the  U. 
States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories,  on  the  north- 
west or  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  under  the  laws  there- 
of, shall  escape  into  any  of  the  said  states  or  terri- 
tories, the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  may 
be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered 
to  seize  or  arrest  su,ch  fugitive  from  labor,  and  to 
take  him  or  her  before  any  judge  of  the  circuit  or 
district  courts  of  the  United  States,  residing  or  being 
within  the  state  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a coun- 
ty, city,  or  town  corporate,  wherein  such  seizure  or 
arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral  testi- 
mony or  affidavit  taken  before  and  certified  by  a ma- 
gistrate or  any  such  stale  or  territory,  that  the  per- 
son so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe 
service  or  labor  to  the  person  claiming  him  or  her,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give 
a certificate  thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent,  or 
attorney,  which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  re- 
moving the  said  fugitive  from  labor,  to  the  state  or 
territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled.” 

When  this  act  was  passed,  such  was  the  reverence 
entertained  for  the  federal  constitution  by  the  people 
of  all  of  the  states;  such  the  universally  recognized 
right  of  the  owner  of  slaves  to  recover  them  where- 
ever  found;  and  such  the  abiding  belief  on  the  mind 
of  the  national  legislature,  that  this  right  could  not  be 
misunderstood  or  seriously  jeoparded;  that  it  merely 
empowered  the  owner  of  the  slave,  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, to  seize  or  arrest  him,  and  to  take  him  before  a 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  court  of  the  U.  States, 
or  before  any  magistrate,  who.  upon  being  satisfied  of 
the  claim  of  the  owner,  should  give  him  a certificate 
authorizing  the  removal  of  the  slave  to  the  state  from 
which  he  had  fled.  It  dispenses  with  all  warrants  or 
other  process  for  the  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  and  at 
once  created  the  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney,  the 
constitutional  functionary  to  seize  the  slave,  and  to 
take  him  before  a judge  .or  magistrate."  But  unfor- 
tunately for  the  present  time,  and  the  supremacy  of 


the  constitution,  it  gave  him  no  adequate  protection 
after  he  had  thus  carried  him  before  the  judge,  as 
the  recent  developments  in  Boston,  have  beyond 
doubt  demonstrated. 

It  is  true  that  the  act  further  declares,  that  “any 
person  who  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  obstructor 
hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney  in  so  seiz- 
ing or  arresting  such  fugitive  from  labor,  or  shall 
rescue  such  fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent 
or  attorney,  when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority herein  given  or  declared;  or  shall  harbor  or 
conceal  such  person,  after  notice  that  he  or  she  was 
a fugitive  from  labor,  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either 
of  the  said  offences,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars — which  penalty  may  be  recovered 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant,  by  action  of 
debt  in  any  court  proper  to  try  the  same;  leaving 
moreover  to  the  persons  claiming  such  labor  or  ser- 
vice his  right  of  action  for  or  on  account  of  the  said 
injuries,  or  either  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  penalties,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  that  the  individuals  who  from  time  to  time 
assembled  in  Boston,  with  the  avowed  object  of  over- 
awing Mr.  Gray,  and,  if  necessary,  to  rescue  his 
slave  from  his  possession,  however  they  may  have 
disturbed  the  peace  and  good  order  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  however  reckless  they  may  have  been  of 
the  constitution  of  their  country,  which  emphatically 
declares  that  a slave  thus  circumstanced  “shall  be  de- 
livered up,"  violated  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion. For  it  may  be  said  that  they  did  not  thereby 
“obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, in  seizing  or  arresting  the  slave;”  as  he  was  al- 
ready seized  and  arrested,  and  that  they  did  not  (lit- 
erally) rescue  such  fugitive  from  his  owner,  agent 
or  attorney.” 

The  duty,  the  imperative  duty  devolves  upon  con- 
gress to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of — an  evil 
which, if  not  remedied.it  requires  no  great  intelligence 
to  foresee,  will  break  asunder  the  bands  of  this  union. 
If,  with  all  the  inducements  which  are  held  out  at 
the  north  to  the  slaves  of  the  south  to  desert  the 
service  of  their  masters,  when  their  abode  is  discov- 
ered, and  they  are  actually  arrested,  there  be  no 
means  of  holding  and  removing  them  to  their  master’s 
residence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  alternative  must  soon 
be  presented  to  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  states 
whether,  they  will  submit  to  habitual  violations  of 
their  rights,  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  involving  the  utmost  excitement  of  feeling, 
and  the  frequent  losses  of  valuable  property,  or  will 
dissolve  the  union. 

This  momentous  issue  your  committee  will  not, 
however,  debate  upon;  trusting  that  an  all-wise  pro- 
vidence will  so  enlighten  the  public  mind,  and  guide 
the  deliberations  of  the  national  legislature,  in  the 
due  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  provision  in 
question,  that  such  an  alternative  will  never  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  redress  to  be  sought,  at  least  for  the  present, 
ought  to  be  an  appeal  to  congress.  The  constitu- 
tional power  of  that  body  to  provide  effectual  enact- 
ments, “That  a person  held  to  service  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  ano- 
ther, shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due,”  cannot,  it 
is  presumed,  be  doubted  by  any  one.  Has  it  so  pro- 
vided? The  facts  stated  in  the  report  of  the  sub- 
committee conclusively  show  that  it  has  not;  for  a 
clearer  title  to  a slave  cannot  be  exhibited  through- 
out the  universe,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  seized 
and  arrested,  and  carried  before  a judge  of  the  fede- 
ral court,  yet  his  master  could  not  hold  him. 

In  examining  into  the  matters  referred  to  them,  your 
committee  have  thought  that  they  would  not  comply 
with  the  just  expectation  of  the  public,  by  merely 
reporting  in  what  manner  and  by  what  means  Mr. 
Gray  had  been  prevented  from  regaining  his  propor- 
ty,  but  that  they  ought  to  suggest  some  specific  legis- 
lation upon  the  subject.  The  simplest  and  most  fea- 
sible enactment  that  congress  could  make,  it  occurs 
to  your  committee,  would  be  to  provide,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  law,  that  when  a fugitive  slave  shall 
escape  into  another  state,  or  into  one  of  the  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States,  that  the  owner,  his  agent 
or  attorney,  shall,  if  in  his  opinion  it  be  necessary 
to  recover  the  slave,  apply  to  any  judge  of  the  cir- 
cuit or  district  courts  of  the  United  Stales,  residing 
or  being  within  the  state  or  territory  where  such 
slave  shall  be,  who  shall  thereupon  be  required  to 
issue  his  precept,  commanding  the  marshal  of  the 
court  to  arrest,  or  if  already  arrested  by  the  owner, 
his  agent  or  attorney,  to  take  into  his  custody,  such 
slave,  and  forthwith  bring  him  before  the  said  judge, 
with  authority  to  such  marshal  to  appoint  tempora- 
rily as  many  deputies  as  he  may  think  proper  to  ef- 
fect the  object;  that  the  marshal  or  his  deputies  shall 
hold  the  slave  until  the  judge  shall  finally  decide 
upon  the  claim,  and  that  if  the  certificate  for  his  re- 
moval should  be  given,  the  marshal  in  person  or  by 


deputy  should  be  required  to  accompany  the  owner> 
his  agent  or  attorney,  to  the  line  or  any  other  part 
of  the  state  where  the  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
may  require,  and  there  to  deliver  to  him  his  slave. 

This  would  place  the  slave  at  the  commencement 
of  his  arrest,  throughout  the  whole  proceedings  be- 
fore the  judge,  and  whilst  he  necessarily  remained 
in  the  state,  in  the  custody  of  the  law:  and  by  suitable 
enactments,  that  custody  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
custody  of  the  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney,  until  he 
reached  his  owp  state,  could  be  so  effectually  pro- 
tected, that  scarcely  any  individual,  however  evil 
disposed  he  might  be,  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  to  disturb  it.  Congress  might  also  at  the, 
same  time  provide,  that  if  the  marshal  or  his  depu- 
ties should  find  any  difficulty  as  to  a safe  place  for 
the  custody  of  the  slave,  the  forts,  arsenals,  custom 
houses,  naval  vessels,  and  revenue  cutters,  should 
respectively,  with  the  sanction  of  the  judge,  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  custody.  By  such  a law,  auxili- 
ary to  the  present,  the  constitutional  guarantee  would 
be  enforced,  and  harmony  upon  this  delicate  and  ex- 
citing subject  restored  to  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  matter  is  of  intense  interest 
to  the  whole  commonwealth,  your  committee  re- 
commend that  this  report,  and  that  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, with  all  the  documents  appended  to  it,  be 
transmitted  to  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a request  that  he  lay  the  same  before  the 
legislature,  in  whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  they 
have  an  abiding  confidence,  that  the  subject  will  be 
disposed  of  in  a manner  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. 

The  committee  appointed  “to  investigate  careful- 
ly all  the  facts  connected  w'ith  the  case  of  the  fugi- 
tive slave  George  Latimer,  and  report  the  same,  to- 
gether with  any  other  matters  they  may  deem  pro- 
per in  the  premises,”  respectfully  report,  that  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  they  ex- 
amined carefully  all  the  statements  relating  to  this 
case  which  could  be  procured,  and  after  an  attentive 
comparison  of  these,  and  a patient  and  diligent  in- 
quiry into  every  source  of  information  which  was 
accessible  to  the  committee,  they  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a narrative  all  the  essential  matters  involv- 
ed in  this  case,  and  now  submit  the  same  to  the  con- 
sideration of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  committee,  however,  deem  it  proper  to  say, 
that  they  regarded  their  orders  of  appointment  as 
limiting  their  inquiries  into  this  case  as  that  of  a fu- 
gitive slave,  and  although  the  subject  of  this  contro- 
versy has  been  also  regarded  as  a fugitive  felon — in 
support  of  which  charge  evidence  “would  have 
been  offered,”  which  was  considered  by  one  of  com- 
petent intelligence,  “full  and  conclusive,  and  not  on- 
ly sufficient  at  a primary  examination  to  hold  the 
party  to  answer,  but  enough  to  have  warranted  a 
jury  in  returning  a verdict  of  guilty” — yet,  as  this 
part  of  the  case  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  govern- 
or of  the  state,  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  and  as  there  is  obvious  impropriety 
in  making  upon  the  public  mind,  impression  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  a person  whose  case,  it  is  hop- 
ed, will  be  hereafter  disposed  of  by  the  proper  cri- 
minal courts  of  the  commonwealth;  the  committee 
most  willingly  restricted  their  enquiries  to  the  point 
referred  to,  and  did  not  claim,  under  the  more  com- 
prehensive clause  of  the  resolution  under  which  they 
act,  the  right  to  extend  their  examination  into  the 
other  branch  of  the  case. 

George  Latimer,  the  person  in  question,  w'as  born 
the  slave  of  Edward  Latimer,  and  after  several 
changes  of  owners,  became,  in  January,  1839,  the 
property  of  James  B.  Gray,  by  purchase  at  the  price 
of  eight  hundred  dollars  from  his  then  owner,  Wm. 
Mallory.  The  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  trace  the  title  to  this  slave  through  all  the  trans- 
fers from  his  first  to  his  last  owner — they,  however, 
carefully  enquired  into  it,  and  pronounce  Mr.  Gray’s 
title  to  have  been  as  good  and  perfect  as  any  which 
was  ever  submitted  to  their  examination,  and  the 
proof  to  sustain  it  abundantly  clear  enough  to  cause 
the  prompt  and  decisive  rejection  of  Latimer’s  claim 
to  be  free  under  some  supposed  deed  of  emancipa- 
tion. 

The  slave,  after  a previous  and  almost  successful 
attempt  to  escape  from  his  master,  ran  away  a se- 
cond time  on  the  4th  of  October  last,  and  travelling 
northward  arrived  in  Boston  on  the  7th  of  the  said 
month.  On  the  next  day,  (the  8th,)  he  was  seen  at 
the  post  office  in  that  city  by  Wm.  R.  Carpenter, 
who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Gray,  but 
was  then  a resident  in  Boston,  and  upon  being  ac- 
costed by  C.,  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  he  ori- 
ginally denied  all  knowledge  of  his  interrogator,  and 
claimed  to  be  a free  man  named  Albert  Masin. 
Upon  being  more  closely  questioned,  however,  by 
Mr.  Carpenter,  he  ultimatejy  admitted  that  he  was 
the  slave  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  that  he  had  run  away 
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from  his  master’s  service  a few  days  before  that 
meeting.  This  information  was  immediately  com- 
municated by  Carpenter  to  Gray,  who  at  once  went 
in  pursuit  of  Latimer,  and  arrived  in  Boston  on  the 
18th  of  October.  Procuring  the  arrest  and  deten- 
sion of  the  slave  through  the  agency  of  the  police 
officers  of  Boston,  Mr.  Gray,  on  the  19th,  applied  to 
E.  G.  Austin,  esq.,  a lawyer  of  that  city,  to  aid  him 
“as  hrs  legal  adviser,  in  obtaining  possession  of  his  ! 
property,  and  also  then  charges  upon  Latimer  that 1 
he  “had  stolen  from  his  (Gray’s)  store  in  Norfolk.”  j 

Being  fuliy  satisfied  that  both  charges  made  by  Mr. 
Gray  were  true,  and  that  an  attempt  to  retain  Lati- 
mer in  custody  by  force  of  the  authority  which  is  j 
given  to  the  master  over  his  fugitive  slave,  would  be  | 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Austin  “entered  a 
complaint  against  Latimer  for  stealing,”  upon  which 
a warrant  was  issued  to  a police  officer,  to  whom  at 
the  same  time  Austin  “gave  a written  authority  ! 
signed  by  Mr.  Gray,  to  detain  Latimer  as  a fugitive 
from  his  service  ano  labor,  and  another  paper  simi- 
larly signed,  requesting  the  jailor  to  hold  Latimer  as  1 
Mr.  Gray’s  fugitive  slave,  adding  to  this  case  a writ- 
ten promise  to  pay  the  jailor  the  amount  that  should 
become  due  for  Latimer’s  board  while  in  jail.  ! 

Even  at  this  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  some  | 
popular  excitement  had  been  engendered;  and,  at  j 
the  obtention  of  the  warrant  spoken  of,  “a  crowd  j 
had  assembled  around  the  court  house,  to  the  num-  \ 
ber  of  nearly  three  hundred,  mostly  male  blacks,”  . 
to  prevent  the  sl^ive  being  moved  out  of  the  city  ' 
that  night;  and,  “to  quiet  their  fears,”  Mr.  Austin 
had  to  “pledge  his  word"  “that  Mr.  Gray  would 
take  no  steps  not  authorized  and  sanctioned  by  law.” 

On  the  same  evening,  a writ  of  habeas  corpus 
was  issued  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts,  the  return  to  which,  disclosed 
that  Latimer  was  held  in  custody,  “by  virtue  of  two 
precepts^”  first,  a warrant  of  the  police  court,  “in 
which  lie  was  charged  as  a fugitive  from  justice,, 
from  the  state  of  Virginia” — and  second,  Gray’s 
written  appointment  (heretofore  described)  of  the 
jailor,  a police  officer,  to  be  his  agent,  and,  in  that 
character,  to  retain  Latimer  as  his  (Gray’s)  slave. 

Upon  the  hearing  of  this  case,  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined, proving  Latimer  to  be  the  property  of  Mr. 
Gray;  and  the  court,  composed  of  “all  the  justices  of 
the  supreme  court,”  without  giving  any  opinion  upon 
the  other  point  in  the  case,  decided,  t that  Latimer 
was  legally  in  custody  of  Gray’s  agent.” 

During  this  trial,  the  court  house  was  surrounded 
by  a large  crowd,  “consisting  almost  entirely  of 
blacks,  w'ho  did  not  hesitate  to  give  vent  to  their 
feeli..gs,  in  no  measured  language;  and,  “the  re- 
turn of  Latimer  to  jail,  was  attended  with  riotous 
proceedings,”  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  several  per- 
sons. 

On  the  following  day  (the  21st)  Latimer  was  car- 
ried before  the  police  court,  and  an  examination 
commenced  into  the  charge  of  felony,  upon  which  he 
had  been  arrested;  but  upon  an  agreement  between 
the  attornies  in  the  case,  “that  the  question,  whe- 
ther or  not  he  was  a fugitive  slave,  should  be  first 
settled,”  the  examination  was  postponed  for  ten 
days,  and  Latimer  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  dollars.  As  this  admission  to  bail  might 
have  raised  a new  question,  to  wit,  who  should  have 
the  custody  of  George  Latimer  in  the  interval,  and  as 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  had,  in  its  decision 
before  quoted,  recognised  Gray’s  right  to  the  slave, 
Mr.  Austin,  “to  save  all  trouble,”  moved  to  dismiss 
the  complaint  against  Latimer  as  a fugitive  from 
justice,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Before  Mr. 
Gray  left  the  court  room  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
arrested  at  the  suit  of  Latimer  for  slander,  and  held 
to  bail  in  the  sum  of  seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
slanderous  words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by 
Gray  were  that,  “Latimer  had  stolen  from  him  in 
Boston;”  but  Mr.  Austin  distinctly  denies,  in  a state- 
ment made  by  him  “to  the  public,”  that  the  charge 
for  stealing  was  entered  against  Latimer  by  himself, 
and  that  the  statement  that  the  crime  was  committed 
in  Boston  resulted  from  “an  error  either  of  the  magis- 
trate or  of  the  clerk;”  and  indeed  all  the  circumstan- 
ces in  the  case  combined  to  prove  that  Gray  never 
contemplated  making  any  other  charge  of  a criminal 
nature  against  Latimer,  except  that  of  robbing  his 
store  before  he  ran  away  from  Norfolk. 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Gray  petitioned  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  Stales  for  a certificate 
authorising  him  to  remove  Latimer  to  Norfolk,  and 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  “evidence  of  his  title.” — 
The  hearing  of  the  petition  was  deferred  to  the  5th 
of  November,  and  the  court  further  ordered  that  La- 
timer should  remain  in  the  custody  of  Gray,  who  was 
however  prohibited  from  removing  him  from  Boston 
without  the  permission  of  the  court. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  a writ  of  personal  reple- 
vin was  sued  out  in  Latimer’s  name,  and  served  on 
the  jailor,  in  whose  custody  he  then  was.  The  ob- 


ects  sought  to  be  obtained  by  the  proceedings  were, 
1st,  the  substituffon  of  a bond  for  Latimer’s  person; 
and,  2d,  the  trial  in  January  next,  of  the  question  of 
Latimer’s  freedom  before  a jury  in  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  of  Massachusetts.  The  jailor  refusing  to 
liberate  Latimer,  in  obedience  to  this  writ,  a second 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  obtained  from  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas;  and  upon  hear- 
ing the  case  on  the  return  of  this  writ,  it  was  decid- 
ed that  the  state  law,  as  far  as  it  was  applicable  to 
the  present  case,  was,  by  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  void;  and  Latimer  was 
again  committed  to  jail  on  the  5th  November.  Mr. 
Gray  was  ready  with  the  proofs  to  establish  his  own- 
ership of  Latimer,  but  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
illness  of  Judge  Story,  the  examination  of  thecase  was 
postponed.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  same  month,  an 
application  for  a certificate  of  the  kind  previously 
sought  from  Judge  Story,  was  made  to  Judge  Sprague 
of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  States  who  assigned 
the  21st  of  November,  for  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
granting  this  delay  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Latimer’s  counsel,  that  they  wished  to  send 
to  Norfolk  for  testimony  tending  to  shew  that  Lati-  j 
mer  had  been  emancipated  by  a former  owner,  and  , 
that  they  were  about  to  present  some  new  questions  ] 
in  law. 

This  is  the  last  step  in  the  case,  which,  so  far  as 
the  committee  know  or  believe,  was  taken  before  any 
court  or  in  compliance  with  any  law.  From  the 
date  of  the  postponement  of  this  cause  by  Judge 
Sprague  (7th  November,)  to  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  by  either 
party.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  last  named,  Mr. 
Austin  was  informed  that  an  effort  was  being  made, 
to  procure  the  removal  from  office  of  the  jailor,  for 
detaining  Latimer  in  the  public  jail,  without  any 
legal  warrant  for  so  doing,  and  that  the  jailor  was 
in  momentary  expectation  of  receiving  from  his 
principal  (sheriff  of  Suffolk  county,)  an  order  for 
his  liberation.  It  was  also  known  to  Mr.  A.,  that 
a writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  been  moved  for,  to  bring 
Latimer  before  the  court  to  testify  on  the  trial  of 
the  person  arrested  (as  was  before  stated)  for  rio- 
tous proceedings  on  the  20th  October,  arid  that 
the  jailor  had  determined  that  Latimer,  if  taken  out 
of  jail  under  this  writ,  should  not  be  again  received 
there. 

To  attempt  to  keep  Latimer  in  the  city  in  any 
other  place  but  the  jail,  was  at  once  to  raise  the  sig- 
nal for  riot,  if  not  bloodshed;  and  as  Mr.  Gray  was 
informed  that  there  was  no  way  of  keeping  Latimer 
in  custody  there  until  the  day  appointed  by  Judge 
Sprague  for  the  trial — 2 1st  Nov. — without  the  consent 
of  the  sheriff,  whose  purposes  had  been  indicated  in 
the  rumor  to  which  reference  has  before  been  made, 
Mr.  Austin  sought  to  obtain  for  him  some  compensa- 
tion for  his  slave  of  whom  it  was  now  plainly  seen 
he  would  be  deprived.  The  committee  do  not  think 
it  important  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the  propo- 
sitions made  on  either  side  in  relation  to  this  part  of 
the  subject, 'but  will  only  say,  that  upon  the  recep- 
tion by  the  jailor  of  an  order  from  the  sheriff  “to  re- 
move Latimer  from  jail  at  or  before  twelve  o’clock 
now,”  on  the  18ih  November,  Mr.  Gray's  agents, 
“who  had  full  power”  from  him  to  make  the  best 
arrangements  they  could,  received  four  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  Latimer  was  discharged  Mr.  Gray,  on 
the  7th  November,  executed  a deed  of  emancipation 
to  Latimer,  and  Mr.  Austin  simultaneously  received 
from  this  last  named  person  a written  pledge  to  dis- 
miss all  existing  action  against  Mr.  Gray,  and 
his  agents  Coolidge  and  Wilson,  and  bring  no  more 
against  him  or  them  for  any  act  done  up  to  that 
time. 

The  Committee  deem  it  an  act  of  justice  to  Mr. 
Gray  to  say,  that  this  sum  of  $400  was  received  by 
Coolidge  in  the  absence  of  both  Gray  and  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, and  the  latter  states,  in  a letter  now  before  the 
committee,  that  Gray  “had  nothing  to  do”  with  it. — 
In  fact,  the  whole  amount  was  far  short  of  the  sum 
necessarily  expended  by  Gray  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  claim,  which,  according  to  ari  account  examined 
by  them,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  and  three  dol- 
lars. They  also  deem  it  proper  to  observe,  that  the 
order  of  the  sheriff,  heretofore  referred  to,  and  the 
latter  measures  adopted  by  the  friends  of  Latimer, 
rendered  it  most  improbable  that  Gray  could  ever 
obtain  possession  of  his  slave,  and  that,  in  his  esti- 
mation at  least,  his  return  to  Virginia  depended  upon 
the  execution  of  a release  of  his  claim  for  Latimer. 
In  consideration  of  which,  was  obtained  a dismissal 
of  the  proceedings  against  him,  upon  which  he  had 
been  held  to  bail;  and  that  he  was  induced  to  de- 
sire this  dismissal  as  well  as  to  obtain  an  exemption 
from  harrassment  of  those  who  had  aided  him  in 
his  effort  to  regain  his  property,  as  to  enable  him 
without  jeoparding  the  interest  of  his  security 
j (Mr.  Austin,)  in  the  bail  bond  to  return  to  his  own 
I home. 


The  committee  have  forborne  to  refer  to  the  effort 
to  obtain  Latimer’s  freedom  by  the  offer  of  money 
to  the  jailor  to  allow  him  to  escape,  as  this  and 
other  matters  of  minor  importance  may  be  gathered 
from  the  statements  of  Gray  and  Bowdiich,  which, 
together  with  that  of  Austin,  and  the  other  papers 
hereto  annexed,  they  ask  to  be  taken  as  part  of  this 
report. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  observe,  that, 
while  the  rights  of  Mr.  Gray  have  been  invaded, 
and  his  property  in  fact  taken  away  by  a mob,  whose 
proceedings  have  been  marked  as  well  by  the  ab- 
sence of  decency  and  intelligence  as  by  a disregard 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights 
of  a citizen;  yet  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  and  a 
member  of  her  bar  have  fully  met  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  of  their  offices,  and  seem  by  so  doing 
to  have  drawn  upon  themselves  the  shameless  invec- 
tives of  persons  who  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  freedom  which  they  profess  to  love  can 
only  consist  with  a proper  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  that  it  is  licentiousness  and  not  liberty 
which  would  substitute  the  capricious  desires  of  a 
mob  for  the  laws  of  the  land  and  that  constitution  of 
government,  which  all  of  them  probably  had  sworn  to 
sustain. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS  AND  TEXAS. 


From  the  Clarksville  (Texas)  Standard,  Dec.  10. 

This  eminent  statesman,  in  addressing  his  constitu- 
ents upon  a late  occasion,  animadverted  at  considera- 
ble length  upon  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  this  country  and  Mexico.  This  portion 
of  his  address  may  be  found  upon  our  first  page,  and 
will  be  read  with  interest,  for  the  force,  perspicuity 
and  eloquence  which  always  characterize  the  efforts 
of  the  author,  and  as  evincing  the  feeling  and  opin- 
ions of  a most  troublesome,  indefatigable  and  mis- 
chievous faction,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  is  a prominent 
leader — we  mean  the  abolitionists.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  entertain  a very  decided  ill  will  to  this  coun- 
try, and  a partial  feeling  towards  Mexico,  and  all  the 
inferences  he  draws,  are  governed  and  colored  by 
those  feelings,  and  the  premises  from  which  they 
are  drawn,  are  in  several  instances  incorrect.  We 
do  not  propose  to  attempt  a refutation  of  his  remarks 
in  regular  succession,  we  have  not  the  documentary 
evidence  for  such  a purpose,  at  hand;  but  some  of  his 
statements  are  so  palpably  incorrect,  that  they  should 
not  pass  unanswered.  For  instance,  the  gentleman 
sets  out  by  stating  that  the  revolution  in  this  country 
was  the  result  of  a long  settled  and  labored  project 
of  president  Jackson,  and  that  the  present  executive 
of  this  country  was  expatriated  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  effecting  it.  Now  it  is  within  the  knowledge 
of  every  man  at  all  familiar  with  the  career  of  pre- 
sident Houston,  that  he  expatriated  himself  for  pri- 
vate reasons,  connected  with  his  own  family  affairs; 
and  it  is  equally  well  known  to  every  one  familiar 
with  the  history  of  this  country,  that  the  revolution 
of  the  country  was  the  result  of  political  abuses  and 
the  violated  rights  pf  the  people,  and  that  no  one  indi- 
vidual had  any  remarkable  prominence  in  bringing 
it  about,  although  several  were  quite  as  active  as  the 
“Tennessean  neighbor  and  friend  of  Jackson,”  upon 
whose  shoulders  the  honorable  gentleman  is  disposed 
to  throw  the  credit  of  responsibility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  goes  on  to  speak  of 
his  own  efforts  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
opposition  to  “the  double  dealing  and  perfidous  policy 
of  the  federal  administration  towards  Mexico.”  and 
the  projected  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States;  and  finally,  with  a self  satisfaction  which 
might,  perhaps,  be  considered  vanity,  even  in  so  cel- 
ebrated a gentleman,  says  that  his  oratorial  effort, 
in  which  he  “exposed  the  whole  system  of  perfidy 
and  duplicity  towards  Mexico,”  sildnced  the  clamors 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  union,  for  three 
whole  years. 

In  his  good  opinion  of  himself,  the  gentleman  as- 
cribes to  his  own  powers,  that  which  really  resulted 
from  a different  cause.  A proposal  for  annexation 
to  the  United  Slates,  was  made  by  this  country,  and 
rejected;  and  the  advices  of  our  own  agents  as  to  the 
improbability  of  a more  favorable  result,  in  case  of 
renewal,  prevented  any  fresh  attempt  of  the  sort. — 
Of  course  the  proposal  being  withdrawn  by  us,  was 
not  pressed  by  our  friends,  and  upon  this  simple  state- 
ment of  facts,  the  gentleman  has  founded  his  im- 
pression of  a victory  resulting  from  the  force  of  his 
oratory. 

The  honorable  gentleman  says  that  the  revolt  of 
Texas  from  Mexico,  was  “precipitated,  if  not  chiefly 
caused  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  Mexican 
government.”  This  is  a cause  which  we  confess  we 
never  before  heard  of,  and  the  fecundity  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  brains,  stimulated  by  his  unfriend- 
ly feeling  to  this  country,  will  have  to  stand  sponsor 
for  that  charge.  We  were  in  this  country  very 
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shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
and  at  the  time  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
declared,  and  Mr.  Adams  is  the  first  person  from 
whom  we  ever  saw  or  heard  intimation  of  that  sort. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  cause,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman will  find  by  a little  closer  attention  to  facts  and 
an  examination  of  the  subject,  that  slavery  was  long 
before  this  abolished  by  the  government  of  Mexico. 
Still  the  introduction  of  slaves  by  the  colonists  was 
connived  at  and  permitted,  and  no  interruption  or  pre- 
vention of  it  was  ever  attempted.  The  slaves  were, 
we  think, introduced  as  apprentices  for  99  years.  If 
the  gentleman  knew  a little  more  of  the  Mexican  sys- 
tem of  freedom,  or,  if  knowing,  he  would  have  noti- 
ced it,  he  might  have  stated  that  six  or  seven-eighths 
of  the  population  are  kept  in  a state  of  servitude,  far 
more  abject  than  that  of  our  negroes,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  a social  system,  cunningly  framed  to 
retain  the  reality  of  slavery,  while  its  legal  and  nom- 
inal continuance  are  repudiated:  a part  of  the  system 
of  cheat  and  deception,  which  makes  up  the  whole 
real  character  of  the  nation.  The  peon  of  Mexico 
is  not  by  any  means  as  well  fed  or  clothed,  as  the 
negroes  upon  an  ordinary  plantation,  and  has  not  the 
same  freedom  of  action,  or  the  same  trust  reposed 
in  him. 

If  the  honorable  gentleman  is  really  solicitous  to 
disseminate  the  truth  upon  this  subject,  and  to  en- 
lighten, instead  of  excite  his  constituents,  he  will  find 
upon  examination  of  our  declaration  of  independence 
cause  enough  for  our  political  severance  from  Mexi- 
co, and  cause,  which  the  whole  Anglo  Saxon  race, 
would  decide  upon  dispassionate  consideration,  to  be 
sufficient. 

We  shall  pass  over  that  part  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman’s address,  in  which  he  accuses  the  whole 
southern  legislative  representation  of  his  country  of 
being  “unrestrained  by  any  principles  of  honor,  hon- 
esty, or  truth,”  as  a matter  which  does  not  directly 
concern  us,  and  come  to  that  in  which  the  gentleman 
complains  most  bitterly,  of  the  various  official  func- 
tionaries who  were  instructed  to  prevent  the  ingress 
from  the  United  States  of  all  who  were  disposed  to 
assist  us  in  ourstrugle.  Their  laxity  of  opposition 
to  the  proceeding  of  the  volunteers  of  this  country, 
the  gentleman  ascribes  to  official  influence,  and  con- 
siders it  another  part  of  the  system  of  interference 
and  dismemberment,  which  general  Jackson  and  his 
friends  were  endeavoring  deceitfully  and  fraudulent- 
ly to  carry  out.  If  the  gentleman  had  possessed  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a little  more 
of  that  common  sense,  of  which,  with  all  his  high 
acquirements,  long  experience  and  political  inform- 
ation, he  has  always  been  considered  deficient,  he 
could  have  found  another  cause,  in  the  inherent  love 
of  freedom,  the  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and 
the  generous  disposition  to  battle  for  the  rights  of 
man,  and  to  further  their  dissemination  and  main- 
tenance, which  exists  in  every  true  American  bosom. 
If  he  could  for  one  moment  have  thrown  aside  par- 
tizanship,  and  the  embittered  feeling  caused  by  fre- 
quent defeats,  and  long  unpopularity,  and  aristocratic 
abolition  influences  against  all  freedom,  but  the  free- 
dom of  negroes,  and  felt  like  a freeman  and  a philan- 
thropist, he  would  have  seen  and  felt  the  cause  we 
speak  of. 

The  honorable  gentleman  at  last  attacks  the  Santa 
Fe  expedition,  which  he  terms  “an  incursion  of  ban- 
ditti organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  provoking 
a war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,”  and 
says  it  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  the  gentleman  is  so 
careless  in  his  statement  of  facts,  or  so  ill  informed 
in  relation  to  them.  This  story  is  very  much  like 
the  one  he  before  tells,  in  the  same  speech,  of  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto,  which  he  says  was  “fought 
under  a commander,  and  by  an  army  almost  to  a 
man  citizens  of  the  United  States.”  Now  Mr.  Web- 
ster himself,  in  his  reply  to  Bocanegra,  declared 
what  is  unquestionably  ihe  fact,  that  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  that  army  was  composed  ot  citizens 
of  this  country,  and  not  of  those  of  the  United  States, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed.  Of  the  volunteers 
from  the  United  States  who  had  come  to  the  coun- 
try, the  majority  of  them  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
extreme  west — at  the  massacre  at  Goliad  and  the  fall 
of  the  Alamo,  or  dispersed  in  consequence  of  those 
unfortunate  events.  Some  had  been  taken  prison- 
ers immediately  on  landing,  and  those  who  came 
in  last,  previous  to  the  batlle,  had  not  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  command  of  General  Houston.  As  to 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  it  is  within  our  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  probably  seven-eights  of  the 
men  were  citizens  of  the  country — scarcely  any 
others  being  along  except  a few  merchants  or”  tour- 
rists.  We  know  something  of  this  matter  from  its 
inception;  were  at  Austin,  while  the  force  was  ga- 
thering, saw  it  organized  and  started,  and  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that'  the  honorable  gentleman, 
presuming  that  he  intended  to  speak  the  truth,  knew 


nothing  about  its  composition  when  he  made  the 
statement. 

There  is  one  more  statement  which  we  must  no- 
tice, and  one  encoimum  of  a cold  blooded  assassin, 
which  all  honest  men  should  recollect.  The  honor- 
able gentleman  speaks  of  that  murderer  Santa  Anna, 
as  having  been  “kept  in  constant  terror  during  his 
captivity,  of  being  butchered  in  cold  blood,”  and  in 
another  place,  he  speaks  in  a commendatory  man- 
ner of  his  lenient  treatment  of  the  Santa  Fe  prison- 
ers; saying  that  General  Jackson  would  have  given 
men  under  similar  circumstances,  “the  formality  of 
a court  martial,  and  then  hung  them  up  on  the  first 
tree.” 

We  do  not  know,  what  terrors  the  evil  conscience 
of  that  base  hearted  wretch  may  have  tormented  him 
with,  nor  do  we  doubt,  that  in  every  face  which  met 
him,  he  expected  5to  see  the  enraged  features  of  the 
kinsman  of  some  murdered  man,  who  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  treachery  and  thirst  of  blood,  and  re- 
ceive retributive  justice  for  his  villainy.  This  would 
be  the  natural  sequence  of  his  crimes  and  his  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  doubt  this;  but  further  than  this, 
after  twenty-four  hours,  subsequent  to  his  capture, 
he  had  no  cause  for  fear,  as  his  treatment  by  those  in 
charge  of  him  was  good;  though  toe  shall  regret  to 
the  last  hour  of  our  lives  that  he  had  not  been  hung 
up  in  the  presence  of  the  army  of  Texas,  upon  the 
very  field  where  he  was  taken,  and  with  every  mark 
of  degradation,  as  a warning  to  all  other  such  san- 
guinary fiends.  As  to  the  Santa  Fe  prisoners,  he 
did  not  stand  upon  a footing  to  warrant  his  hanging 
them.  They  were  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  says,  and  as  Texians, 
even  he,  cold  blooded  villain  as  he  is,  could  not  do 
less  than  he  did,  after  his  own  liberation  by  a nation 
which  he  had  so  deeply  wronged,  taking  no  account 
of  the  fact,  that  no  civilized  nation  which  had  recog- 
nised our  independence  would  have  suffered  such  a 
thing  to  pass  unnoticed. 

We  have  done  with  this  matter.  It  would  be 
poor  business  to  notice  the  thousand  and  one  aboli- 
tion slanders  of  Texas,  but  this  was  from  so  pro- 
minent, we  are  sorry  we  cannot  say,  so  high  a source, 
and  there  was  so  much  and  so  glaring  misstate- 
ment in  it,  that  after  correcting  the  proof  and  being 
impressed  with  its  falsity,  we  felt  compelled  to  no- 
tice it. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  LEGISLATURE. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FEDERAL  RELATIONS, 

On  so  much  of  the  governor’s  message  as  relates  to  the 
tariff.  December,  1842. 

The  committee  on  federal  relations,  to  whom  was 
referred  so  much  of  the  governor’s  message  as  re- 
lates to  the  present  tariff,  and  also  the  several  com- 
munications of  other  states,  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry,  by  means  of  laws  pur- 
porting to  be  passed  under  the  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  for  raising  revenue, 
have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg 
leave  to  report: 

That  this  state,  in  accordance  with  her  well  known 
and  repeated  views  of  the  powers  of  the  legislature 
of  the  union,  regards  the  late  law,  purporting  to  be 
a tariff  to  raise  revenue,  as  a flagrant  violation  of  the 
true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  charter  from  which 
congress  derives  its  power  to  impose  duties  on  im- 
ports. It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  possesses  only  those 
powers  which  are  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implica- 
tion, conferred  by  the  charter  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  and  to  avoid  any  misapprehension  as  to 
the  views  and  plain  understanding  of  those  who  be- 
come parties  to  it,  all  powers  not  granted  are  ex- 
pressly reserved  to  the  states,  respectively,  and  to 
the  people.  Nothing  but  the  continued  and  despe- 
rate promptings  of  individual  interest,  could  have  in- 
ferred, under  this  express  disavowal  of  any  general 
or  incidental  authority,  to  direct  or  control  the  pur-' 
suits  of  private  life,  a grant  of  power  to  build  up  and 
sustain  the  efforts  of  one  class  of  citizens,  to  render 
their  peculiar  occupation  profitable,  by  laws  levying 
contributions  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  is 
useless  to  reiterate  the  doctrines  upon  which  this 
stale  has  so  frequently  insisted,  and  in  which  her 
faith  is  undiminished.  She  holds  that  the  states  alone 
possess  the  unlimited  attributes  of  sovereign  power, 
arid  can  alone  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
their  citizens.  The  United  States  is  a government 
whose  powers  do  not  depend  upon  mere  abstract 
reasoning.  They  are  defined  by  a written  charter, 
and  all  claims  to  implied  powers  are  cut  oft'  by  the 
amendment  defining  the  true  depositories  of  all  such 
as  are  not  granted  by  its  provisions. 

The  necessity  which  led  to  the  creation  of  a federal 
government,  did  not  arise  from  any  want  of  laws  to 
encourage  or  protect  domestic  industry.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  several  states  having  thrown  off  the  shack- 


les of  a distant  empire,  which,  not  content  with  con- 
fining to  her  own  ports,  at  last  attempted  to  impose 
direct  taxes  upon  those  who  had  no  representation  in 
her  parliament,  were  let  free  to  enjoy  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  under  republican  in- 
stitutions, based  on  equal  laws.  So  far,  the  states 
had  accomplished  all  for  which  they  had  so  painfully 
suffered,  and  so  bravely  fought.  But  their  situation 
was  peculiar.  Each  was  too  small  to  cope,  single- 
handed,  with  the  established  nations  of  the  old  world; 
all  were  bordered  and  surrounded  by  states  equally 
sovereign,  and  necessarily  connected  by  the  ties  of 
common  origin,  and  a common  language;  and,  above 
all,  they  had  endured  together  the  toils  of  a long 
and  bloody  war,  and  had  shared  together  the  glory 
of  victory,  and  the  boon  of  independence.  Their 
vicinity  and  fraternal  ties  were  strengthened  by  the 
mutual  interchange  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry; 
and  they  had  a common  interest  in  preserving  peace 
and  good  fellowship  among  all  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy. United  in  one  general  government,  they 
would  constitute  one  of  the  most  formidable  empires 
of  the  earth;  and  connected  by  commerce  and  inter- 
course, and  the  interchange  of  good  offices,  they 
would  become  a great  and  prosperous  people,  pos- 
sessing all  the  advantages  of  domestic  legislation 
upon  subjects  peculiarly  local,  and  affecting  the  daily 
internal  occupations  of  the  people,  with  the  dignity 
and  security  afforded  by  a strong  national  govern- 
ment. 

With  an  almost  boundless  public  domain,  rescued 
from  the  British  crown  by  the  united  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  all  the  states,  to  constitute  a common 
fund  to  defray  all  the  expenses  and  afford  a source 
of  credit  and  revenue  to  a national  government,  the 
states,  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  in  whom  resided 
the  sovereign  power  of  each,  for  the  sole  purposes  of 
acquiring  the  advantages  of  domestic  tranquillity  by 
preserving  peace  among  themselves,  and  regulating 
internal  commerce,  as  well  as  their  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  promoting  the  general  welfare, 
as  distinguished  from  the  private  avocations  and  do- 
mestic concerns  of  the  people,  adopted  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  explicitly  designating  the 
powers  conceded,  and  as  distinctly  negativing  the 
presumption  of  the  grant  of  any  others.  Here  then 
we  see  the  key  to  the  whole  matter.  No  usage,  no 
construction,  no  usurpation,  no  abuse,  can  ever  ac- 
quire any  sanction  from  time,  or  repetition,  which 
can  constitute  them  a part  of  this  constitution.  No 
general  sovereignty  exists  in  the  federal  government, 
to  cover  either  its  abuses  or  encroachments.  Here 
stands  the  written  grant,  the  unalterable  test  of  the 
constitutionality  of  every  measure. 

Each  state  of  the  union,  as  an  independent  party 
to  the  contract,  had  from  the  beginning,  has  now, 
and  will  retain  to  the  end  of  time,  the  undoubted 
right  to  resort  to  the  test,  to  try  every  law  which  is 
passed  by  the  federal  legislature,  and  when  that 
body  assume  to  make  enactments  not  sanctioned  by 
that  instrument,  the  states,  by  all  the  settled  rules 
of  right,  may  refuse  their  sanction  and  obedience, 
and  say,  “Non  in  hsec  federa  veni.”  Such  we  un- 
derstand to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  state 
rights,  democracy. 

There  is  no  analogy  between  the  obligation  of  an 
individual  to  his  state,  and  a state  to  the  union.  Eve- 
ry state  possesses  unlimited  sovereignty,  and  when 
an  individual  is  dissatisfied  with  its  laws,  his  remedy 
is  to  persuade  the  majority  to  coincide  with  him;  and 
if  he  fails,  he  must  submit  to  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty— absolutely.  Every  citizen,  as  to  the  state,  is  a 
subject — the  majority  is  the  sovereign,  and  obedience 
is  essential  to  the  peace  of  society — the  greatest 
number.  But  a state  is  in  no  sense  a subject — the 
United  States  government  a sovereign  power,  pos- 
sessing any  inherent  absolute  authority.  Its  powers 
began  with  the  grant  by  the  states;  They  are  limited 
by  the  terms  of  the  grant — and  the  states  are  the 
parties  from  whom  they  all  emanate.  The  United 
States,  as  a government,  rather  exercise  the  granted 
powers  than  possess  them.  They  have  nothing  by 
divine  right,  but  derive  all  from  express  grant.  The 
states — the  majority  of  the  people  of  each  state — 
are  the  only  fountain  of  underived  sovereignty;  in 
them  it  exists  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  These 
elementary  truths  cannot  be  too  often  repeated;  they 
constitute  the  political  catechism — the  creed  of  the 
democracy  of  our  country.  They  demonstrate  the 
foundation  of  the  right  of  the  states,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  strict  adherence  to  the  terms  of 
the  constitution  on  which  their  preservation  depends. 
There  are  internal  and  domestic  interests  which  the 
states  have  ne^er  surrendered  to  the  discretion  of 
the  national  legislature — and  dear  to  us  all  as  are  the 
glory  and  renown  of  our  great  republic  even  they 
would  be  purchased  too  dearly  by  their  loss.  They 
are  the  elements  of  bur  society — a part  of  its  very 
life,  and  absolutely  inseparable — the  discussion  whe- 
ther these  have  been  impaired  and  in  any  way  surrcn- 
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dered,  is  itself  both  an  injury  and  an  insult.  And  yet 
the  licencious  construction  given  to  the  constitution 
by  the  advocates  of  a protective  tariff  would  sanc- 
tion an  interference  with  these  interests.  It  was  not 
for  this  that  the  states  surrendered  to  congress  the 
power  to  declare  war — to  make  peace — to  raise  and 
keep  up  armies — to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
states  and  foreign  countries.  These  are  not  the  pur- 
poses for  which  powers  so  great  were  freely  entrust- 
ed to  the  general  government.  The  power  to  im- 
pose duties  upon  imports  was  given  for  one  and  one 
only  object — “to  raise  revenue.”  Its  perversion  to 
any  other  is  as  direct  a usurpation  of  authority  as 
would  be  an  act  to  foster  and  promote  any  one  reli- 
gious denomination.  The  protection  of  the  manu- 
facturers was  no  more  the  purpose  for  which  the 
power  to  impose  duties  was  conferred,  than  was  the 
promotion  of  evangelical  religion.  True,  its  exer- 
cise may  have  that  effect;  but  that  is  a mere  inci- 
dent which  forms  no  part  of  the  purpose  for  which 
the  authority  was  bestowed.  But  when  this  incident 
becomes  the  paramount  object:  and  instead  of  im- 
posing duties  to  raise  revenue,  the  duties  are  so  one- 
rous as  to  limit  and  even  cut  off  importations,  so  as 
to  destroy  revenue,  for  the  avowed  object  of  protect- 
ing manufactures,  the  perversion  becomes  wanton, 
the  usurpation  flagrant.  The  evil  does  not  end  here. 
As  protection  to  manufactures  consists  in  raising 
their  price  higher  than  the  same  articles  could  be 
procured  from  those  who  would  furnish  them,  and 
receive  in  payment  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
farmer,  the  double  injury  is  inflicted  of  extorting 
money  from  the  whole  to  furnish  a bounty  to  a se- 
lect interest — and  cutting  off' the  best  customers  of 
the  agriculturalists,  by  preventing  them  from  paying 
at  fair  prices  for  our  own  by  the  sale  of  their  pro- 
ducts. 

This  is  the  operation  of  the  tariff,  which  the  whig 
administration  has  imposed  upon  the  nation.  It  was 
concocted  not  for  revenue,  for  it  is  so  extravagant  as 
to  cut  off  importation.  It  cripples  agriculture;  by 
enhancing  the  cost  of  the  articles  necessary  to  the 
planter,  and  more  especially  by  depriving  him  of  the 
market  of  the  world  for  the  sale  of  his  crops.  It 
does  not  excuse  or  palliate  this  injustice,  that  it  has 
been  practised  more  or  less  since  the  foundation  of 
the  government.  This  only  proves  that  the  activity 
and  corruption  of  a selfish  few  have  been  successful 
in  defeating  the  just  rights  of  the  people.  Such  is 
unhappily  the  history  of  nations.  But  wrongs  occa- 
sionally become  intolerable,  and  then  the  accumu- 
lated indignation  for  injuries  long  endured,  bursts 
forth  in  one  overwhelming  torrent,  often  sweeping 
away  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  precipitat- 
ing all  its  institutions  into  one  gulph  of  bloodshed 
and  revolution. 

That  a tariff  for  protection  does  impoverish  the 
rest  of  society  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  manu- 
facturer, requires  no  other  proof  than  the  fact  that  as 
manufacturers  are  always  clamorous  fora  high  pro- 
tective tariff,  the  farmer  and  the  rest  of  society  as 
steadily  oppose  it.  The  unerring  instincts  of  self- 
interest,  thus  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  device  to  enlarge  the  wealth  of  the 
few,  by  abstracting  the  property  of  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. No  patriot  or  philanthropist  can  look  back 
upon  the  scenes  which  immediately  preceded  the 
compromise  act,  with  any  other  than  feelings  of  the 
most  heartfelt  solicitude,  that  they  may  never  again 
recur.  That  act  established  a principle  which  was 
held  indispenable  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  the  union— That  duties  should 
be  imposed  for  revenue  only,  and  that  the  revenue 
should  be  reduced  to  the  wants  of  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  general  government.  Time  was 
allowed  by  a gradual  reduction  of  the  duties,  to  en- 
able all  interested  to  conform  to  this  just  and  only 
constitutional  rule.  During  this  interval,  a scheme 
was  pressed  forward  to  divide  the  sales  of  the  public 
domain,  hitherto  a part  of  the  revenue  of  the  union, 
among  the  states,  and  thus  require  a larger  sum  from 
duties,  not  because  the  scheme  would  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  United  States,  to  take  one  fund  and 
substitute  another,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of  se- 
ducing the  states  to  consent  to  a protective  and  pro- 
hibitory tariff',  by  the  tender  of  a pecuniary  boon. 

The  evils  resulting  from  the  present  tariff  are  so 
universal,  that  except  the  manufacturers,  none  ven- 
ture to  say  a word  in  its  favor,  and  the  most  saga- 
cious even  among  them,  perceive  that  if  continued, 
it  must  lead  to  competition,  which  will  end  in  reduc- 
ing their  profits  to  the  lowest  standard  of  income 
upon  capital;  while  our  country  will  be  crowded  by 
emigrant  operatives,  to  compete  with  our  own,  and 
inoculate  them  with  the  vices  and  demoralization 
which  at  present  crowd  the  work-shops  of  Europe. 
The  distress  and  embarrassment  which  already  pal- 
sy the  commerce  of  the  conntry,  is  fast  extending  to 
every  avocation  of  life.  The  blighting  influence  of 
an  inordinate  and  unprincipled  tariff,  are  so  univer- 


sally experienced,  that  the  whole  democratic  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  are  roused  to  action,  and  state 
after  state,  by  the  peaceful  but  effectual  instrumen- 
tality of  the  ballot  box,  is  hurling  from  power  that 
party,  whose  brief  triumph  has  already  so  severely 
afflicted  the  country. 

With  the  restoration  to  power  of  the  state  rights 
democracy,  we  confidently  look  forward  to  a resto- 
ration of  the  practical  application  of  those  doctrines, 
for  which  it  has  struggled  from  the  foundation  of 
the  federal  government — an  entire  separation  of 
bank  and  state — a regulation  of  the  value  of  domestic 
and  foreign  coin,  as  the  only  currency  known  to  the 
union — and  the  restoration  of  the  public  domain  to 
its  constitutional  and  legitimate  destination,  a com- 
mon fund,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States — the  re- 
duction and  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  imports,  to 
raise  an  adequate  revenue  for  the  economical,  yet 
sufficientsupport  of  our  national  institutions — leaving 
our  people  to  devote  their  labor  and  capital  in  free 
competition — a strict  execution  of  the  federal  com- 
pact both  in  the  spirit  and  to  the  letter — leaving  the 
states  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  their  in- 
ternal institutions,  without  either  annoyance  or  con- 
tumely. This  done,  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  good  sense  of  the  people.  A 
bounteous  soil,  and  the  perlect  security  which  our 
national  strength  guarantees,  will  soon  dissipate' all 
the  clouds  that  at  this  time  lower  on  our  distracted 
country.  Our  fellow  citizens  who,  in  common  with 
us,  are  writhing  under  the  afflictions  which  misrule 
has  brought  upon  the  land,  have  a full  assurance  in 
the  past  history  of  our  state,  that  South  Carolina  will 
not  be  wanting  when  the  blow  is  to  be  struck  for 
unshackled  commerce,  moderate  duties,  economy  in 
public  expenditure — restoration  of  the  national  do- 
main— separation  of  bank  and  state,  and  a constitu- 
tional currency  based  on  real  money.  To  these  great 
purposes  she  will  proudly  consecrate  her  worthiest 
sons,  and  looks  forward  to  a common  triumph  in  a 
common  cause. 

1 o embody  these  sentiments  in  a contracted  form 
your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Resolved,  By  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  (if 
the  senate  concur).  That  the  power  given  to  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  to  impose  duties  on 
imports,  was  bestowed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing a revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  general 
government.  That  the  late  tariff',  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  imposts,  is  calculated  to  impede  the 
importation  of  foreign  products,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
revenue  which  moderate  duties  would  yield.  That 
this  impediment  to  commerce  is  ruinous  to  the  Agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  union,  by  preventing  the  free 
exchange  of  the  products  of  our  own  for  their  arti- 
cles of  export,  which  foreign  nations  alone  can  fur- 
nish in  payment.  That  it  is  obviously  designed,  and 
effectually  calculated  for  other  purposes  than  to  raise 
revenue.  That  it  is  a law  to  afford  protection,  and 
bestow  bounties  upon  manufacturers,  by  extorting 
money  from  all  the  rest  of  the  community;  and  a- 
mounts  to  a clear  usurpation  of  power,  not  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution,  and  as  such,  ought  to  be  re- 
sisted. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature, 
the  compromise  act  was  at  the  time  of  its  enactment, 
accepted  by  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  as  the 
solemn  and  deliberate  abandonment  by  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  policy  of  enacting  laws 
laying  discriminating  duties  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tection. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  people  of  this  state  re- 
gard the  tariff  act  of  1842,  as  a breach  of  faith,  as 
well  as  a violation  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
they  will  submit  to  it  so  long  as  they  can  hope  that 
a returning  sense  of  justice  will  cause  its  repeal,  and 
that  trusting  confidently  to  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples avowed  by  the  democratic  parly,  they  look  to  it 
for  relief;  but  in  the  event  that  their  reasonable  ex- 
pectations are  disappointed,  they-  feel  themselves 
bound  to  declare,  that  they  must,  in  accordance  with 
their  principles  and  recorded  pledges,  adopt  such 
measures  to  redress  their  wrongs,  and  restore  the  con- 
stitution, as  in  their  opinion  may  be  due  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity. 

That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  sent  by  the  ex- 
ecutive to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the 
governors  of  the  several  states,  and  to  our  senators 
and  representatives  in  congress,  to  be  laid  before 
that  body. 
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Speech  of  the  hon.  Charles  Hudson. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  on  the  27th 
Dec.,  1841,  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  con- 
gress, by  the  honorable  Charles  Hudson,  member  of 
the  house  from  Massachusetts,  pending  the  discus- 


sion of  the  reference  of  that  part  of  the  president’s 
message  which  related  to  discriminating  duties  and 
domestic  manufactures. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I have,  from  the  first,  regarded  this 
debate  as  premature;  and  now,  if  the  house  are  dis- 
posed to  pass  upon  the  subject  at  once,  I will  cheer- 
fully yield  the  floor. 

But,  as  gentlemen  say  “go  on,”  I will  endeavor  to 
present  my  views  to  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
The  immediate  question  before  us,  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Rhett,) 
to  commit  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
“with  instructions,  that  should  it  be  in  their  opinion 
expedient  to  lay  additional  duties,  they  shall  be  so 
laid  as  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  particular 
class  of  industry  in  the  U.  States.” 

This  opens  the  whole  subject  of  a discriminating 
tariff.  The  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  who 
moved  these  instructions,  has  met  the  question  with 
his  characteristic  frankness.  He  has  laid  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree.  He  denies  to  congress  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  imposing  duties  which  shall  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  manufactures.  I propose  briefly 
to  notice  this  position.  The  constitution  gives  to 
congress  the  right  “to  regulate  commerce  with  fo- 
reign nations,  and  among  the  several  states.”  As 
this  grant  of  power  is  given  without  limitation,  it  fol- 
lows that  congress  may  regulate  commerce  as  it 
pleases — may  impose  a high  duty  upon  one  article, 
and  admit  another  free  of  duty.  On  any  fair  con- 
struction of  this  clause,  the  power  is  as  undoubted  in 
the  case  of  discriminating  duties,  as  in  the  case  of 
declaring  war  or  maintaining  a navy.  This  power  of 
discrimination  in  the  imposition  of  duties  seems  essen- 
tial, not  only  to  the  regulation,  but  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  commerce. 

Great  Britain,  with  whom  we  are  more  intimately 
connected  by  commercial  intercourse  than  with  any 
other  nation,  lets  no  opportunity  of  protecting  her 
commerce  and  her  industry  pass  unimproved.  This 
she  does  by  fostering  her  own  commerce  and 
by  restricting  that  of  other  nations.  Look  at  her 
restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  While  we  export  fish  to  the  amount  of 
$800,000  annually,  she  prohibits  its  importation  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  at  the  same  time,  admits 
the  products  of  her  own  fisheries  free  of  duty.  The 
whale  fisheries  constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  our  commerce;  and  how  does  she  meet  us  in  this 
case?  With  free  trade?  No,  sir;  she  imposes  a duty 
of  <£26  12s.  per  ton  upon  our  oil,  and  admits  the 
same  article,  the  product  of  her  own  fisheries,  at  a 
duty  of  Is.  per  ton,  making  a discrimination  of  ^26 
11s.  against  the  United  States.  Whalebone  is  ano- 
ther considerable  article  of  our  commerce,  but  this 
is  nearly  excluded  from  the  English  market  by  her 
onerous  exactions.  She  imposes  a duty  of  ,£95  per 
ton  upon  American  whalebone,  and  admits  the  same 
article  from  her  provinces  at  a duty  of  <£1  per  ton. — 
We  exported  to  Great  Britain  last  year  tobacco  to 
the  amount  of  $3,077,000,  and  she  meets  this  article, 
worth  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  with  the 
enormous  duty  of  three  shillings  sterling  per  pound, 
and  thereby  raises  a revenue,  on  one-third  of  our  ex- 
ported tobacco,  equal  at  least  to  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  United  States.  The  corn  laws  of  England  are 
too  well  understood  to  require  comment;  they  amount 
to  a prohibition  in  ordinary  cases.  I will  not  stop 
here  to  inquire  whether  such  rigid  restrictions  are 
wise  or  unwise;  it  is  sufficient  to  my  purpose  to  know 
that  such  is  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
operates  oppressively  upon  our  commerce.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances,  who  will  say  that  the 
power  “to  regulate  commerce”  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  power  to  pass  countervailing  duties?  This 
seems  indispensable  to  the  wise  regulation,  and"  al- 
most so  to  the  existence  of  our  commerce. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  despatches 
this  at  once,  by  saying  that  to  regulate  is  not  to  destroy. 
Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  insinuate  (hat  commerce 
cannot  exist  under  the  restraint  of  discriminating 
duties?  Our  commerce  has  always  been  under  this 
restraint;  and  has  it  not  gone  on  increasing?  Under 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  congress  may  sus- 
pend it,  or  if  the  gentleman  pleases,  may  destroy  it 
for  the  time  being.  What  was  the  embargo  but  a 
destruction  of  commerce  for  a limited  period?  Wlmt 
the  non-intercourse  laws,  but  a restriction  much 
greater  than  any  friend  of  protection  now  proposes? 
And  the  constitutionality  of  these  laws  will  not  at 
this  day  be  denied.  That  question  has  been  settled 
in  the  most  solemn  manner.  FI i e term  commerce  is 

general,  and  includes  every  article  which  goes  into 
our  foreign  trade;  and  it  is  perfectly  competent  for 
congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  one  arti- 
cle, under  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  The 
foreign  slave  trade  was  considered  by  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  as  coming  under  the  general  deno- 
mination of  commerce;  and  so  sensible  were  all  par- 
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ties  that  this  commercial  power  gave  congress  a right 
to  prohibit  the  slave  trade,  that  some  states  refused 
to  adopt  the  constitution  until  the  provision  was  in- 
corporated therein,  thatthis  powershould  not  be  exer- 
cised till  1808. 

But,  sir,  there  is  another  clause  in  the  constitution 
which  seems  perfectly  decisive  on  this  subject.  “Con- 
gress shall  have  power,”  says  that  sacred  instrument, 
“to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises.” 
Here  is  full  power  to  lay  duties  upon  imports,  at 
any  time,  and  to  any  extent.  The  grant  of  power  is 
absolute  and  unlimited;  attended  with  no  restriction 
whatever,  save  that  the  duties  “shall  he  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.”  This  would  be  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  decide  the  question;  but  the  context 
makes  the  subject  still  more  clear.  After  giving  un- 
limited power  to  lay  duties,  the  objects  for  which 
duties  may  be  levied  are  expressly  enumerated — “to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  U.  Stales.” 

Yes,  sir,  duties  may  be  imposed  for  the  two-fold 
object  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  nation,  and  of  pro- 
viding for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  people.  It  is  a narrow  view  of  the  whole 
subject  to  suppose  that  the  defence  here  spoken  of 
must  be  a mere  military  defence.  Congress  has  as  much 
power  to  defend  our  citizens  against  the  commercial 
policy  of  any  foreign  nation,  as  against  her  military 
operations — as  clear  a right  to  protect  us  against  the 
pauper  laborers  of  Great  Britain,  as  against  her 
hired  soldiers.  We  build  ships  to  protect  our  com- 
merce; and  can  we  protect  it  by  wise  enactments? — ■ 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  we  may  erect  forts  on  the 
seaboard,  and  send  our  ships  upon  the  ocean,  to  se- 
cure our  property  and  guard  our  commerce,  but  have 
no  constitutional  power  to  secure  the  same  end  by 
countervailing  laws  and  discriminating  duties.  Con- 
gress not  only  has  the  right,  but  is  bound  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare; — and  our  government  would 
be  wanting  in  duty — nay,  it  would  fail  in  securing  the 
object  for  which  it  was  created — if  it  did  not  encour- 
age domestic  industry,  and  secure  to  labor  its  just  re- 
ward, by  protecting  it  against  the  restrictive  policy 
and  pauper  labor  of  the  old  world. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  disposes 
of  this  in  a manner  equally  summary.  He  maintains 
that  if  it  were  once  allowed  that  congress  might  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  manufactures,  then  it  would  fol- 
low that  the  whole  subject  of  taxation  was  absolutely 
confined  to  congress!  This  statement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
comes  from  a gentleman  who  professes  the  most  ab- 
solute, entire,  unbounded  confidence  in  the  people; 
and  can  he  not  trust  this  question  with  the  people’s 
representatives? 

[Here  Mr.  E.hett  interposed  to  explain,  and  stated 
that  he  had  put  the  question  even  more  broadly 
than  it  had  been  stated  by  the  gentleman.  His  state- 
ment was  that  the  protection  doctrine  made  a majo- 
rity of  congress  the  sole  judge  whal  to  tax,  as  well  as 
how  much.] 

Well,  sir,  this  comes  to  the  same  thing;  and  the 
gentleman’s  principle  broadly  stated,  is  this — that 
nothing  could  be  submitted  to  the  discretion  of 
congress,  without  annihilating  the  constitution.  Is 
the  gentleman  unwilling  that  a majority  should  go- 
vern? If  this  annihilates  the  constitution,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  then  the  constitution  is  annihilated, 
whenever  any  subject  is  submitted  to  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  house,  and  decided  by  a majo- 
rity. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  would  settle 
this  whole  question  at  once.  He  insists  that  duties 
for  protection  and  duties  for  revenue  are  not  only 
different,  but  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  “Where 
protection  commences  revenue  ceases,”  is  the  gen- 
tleman’s maxim.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  revenue  is  diminished  just  in  proportion  as 
you  protect  manufactures.  Ifyou  exclude  the  whole 
of  any  one  article,  you  destroy  all  the  revenue  from 
that  article — if  you  exclude  one  half,  you  destroy  half 
of  the  revenue — if  one-fourth,  you  destroy  one-fourth 
of  the  revenue — and  so  of  any  other  proportion.  This 
is  my  friend’s  position:  and  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
sound, not  to  say  absurd.  It  does  not  by  any  means 
follow,  because  a duty  of  100  percent,  would  destroy 
one-half,  or  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  one  quarter  of  the 
revenue — 

[Here  Mr.  R.  again  interposed,  and  said  that 
what  he  had  stated  was  true  in  principle.  It  might 
not  produce  it  immediately;  for  a period,  it  might 
even  increase  the  revenue — but  ultimately  it  would 
destroy  it.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I am  rejoiced  to  perceive  that  the 
gentleman  has  relaxed  a little,  and  is  disposed  to 
come  down  from  the  region  of  abstractions,  and  look 
at  things  in  a more  practical  manner.  I shall  endea- 
vor to  look  at  things  in  the  same  way.  But  the  prin- 
ciple staled  by  the  member  from  South  Carolina, 
and  repeated  by  the  other  gentleman  in  the  house, 
cannot  be  belter  illustrated  than  by  an  anecdote 


which  I will  relate.  We  have  in  our  part  of  the 
country  such  an  article  as  quack  doctors.  It  was 
once  my  fortune  to  fall  in  with  one  who  was  assail- 
ing the  regular  practice,  and  had  selected  the  subject 
of  blood  letting  as  the  root  of  attack.  He  said  “I 
can  convince  any  man  in  two  minutes,  that  blood 
letting  in  all  cases  is  injurious  and  dangerous.  This 
is  the  principle:  blood  is  life;  if  you  take  away  the 
whole  of  a man’s  blood  you  take  away  his  life — he 
must  die.  And  so  if  you  take  away  half  of  his  blood, 
you  take  away  half  of  his  life;  if  you  take  away  one 
quarter  of  his  blood,  you  take  away  one  quarter  of  his 
life;  and  so  on,  down  to  the  least  fractional  propor- 
tion.” Here  is  a perfect  illustration  of  the  gentle- 
man’s abstraction — the  very  thing. 

But  how  does  this  principle  operate  in  practice ? In 
1835  and  1836,  duties  on  protected  articles' were 
high.  And  was  not  the  treasury  overflowing  at  that 
time?  Certainly.  Were  not  manufactures  then  pro- 
tected? The  gentleman  admits  that  they  were;  for, 
in  arguing  in  favor  of  the  compromise  act,  he  urged 
this  consideration — that  during  the  former  portion  of 
the  period  covered  by  that  act,  the  manufactures  en- 
joyed high  protection;  and  it  ought  to  be  continued, 
that  during  the  latter  portion  the  producers  might 
have  their  share.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  protec- 
tion of  manufactures,  revenue  poured  into  the  trea- 
sury in  such  torrents,  that,  to  get  rid  of  it,  con- 
gress was  compelled  to  deposite  it  with  the  states. — 
If  protection  destroys  revenue,  how  came  the  trea- 
sury to  overflow,  when  the  protection  was  ample? 

Another  illustration  of  this  principle  will  be  found 
in  the  case  of  silk.  Previous  to  the  late  extra  ses- 
sion, imported  silk  paid  a very  small  duty;  now  it 
pays  20  per  cent.  Here  is  protection  to  a certain 
extent  afforded  to  this  species  of  manufacture;  and  I 
put  it  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  to  say,  whe- 
ther he  believes  that  20  per  cent,  duty  will  bring  no 
additional  revenue  into  the  treasury.  Will  he,  or 
any  other  gentlemen  say  this?  They  will  not,  they 
dare  not. 

Take  any  article  now  paying  five  per  cent,  and 
and  raise  the  duty  to  20,  and  what  will  be  the  effect? 
The  duty  is  increased  four-fold;  but  is  the  revenue 
from  this  article  diminished  in  the  same  proportion? 
Will  it  be  diminished  at  alP  No,  it  will  be  increas- 
ed. The  amount  imported  may  be  diminished,  but 
the  revenue  will  be  augmented.  I go  further,  and 
maintain  that  a duty  in  a given  case  may  amount  to 
a prohibition  of  that  article,  and  still  the  revenue  on 
the  whole  may  be  increased  by  that  very  measure. — 
The  prohibition  of  that  article  may  induce  our  own 
citizens  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  that  article, 
and  this  species  of  manufacture  may  operate  as  an 
incentive  to  industry.  By  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  that  article  new  resources  may  be  developed, 
new  vigor  imparted,  and  new  sources  of  wealth  open- 
ed, which  by  producing  general  prosperity,  would 
enable  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  purchase  more 
of  other  importations,  and  so  on  the  whole,  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  What,  then  becomes  of 
the  gentleman’s  position,  that  where  protection  com- 
mences, revenue  ceases. 

But  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  represents  the 
parties  in  this  controversy  to  be  the  manufacturers 
versus  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  he  refers 
to  the  late  census  to  show,  that  while  our  whole  po- 
pulation is  17,000,000,  the  manufacturers  in  the  U. 
States  amount  to  only  791,000.  Here  are  800,000 
against  17,000,000.  But  does  not  every  one  see  that 
this  mode  of  stating  the  case  is  unfair?  Are  the 
17,000,000  all  laborers?  Does  not  that  number  in- 
clude women  and  children,  infancy  and  age,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  the  sick  and  the  dying,  while  the 
791,000  are  all  laborers,  in  the  vigor  and  activity  of 
life?  Is  such  a comparison  a fair  one?  Surely  not. 
But,  unfair  as  it  is,  the  gentleman  goes  even  further, 
and  contends  that  791,000  is  too  large;  for  the  ope- 
ratives have  no  interest  in  manufactures,  and  ought 
not  to  be  counted.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Now,  sir,  I maintain  that  the  laborers  or  opera- 
tives have  a direct  interest  in  manufactures,  as  di- 
rect as  the  owners  themselves.  When,  from  any 
cause,  there  is  a stagnation  in  business,  and  the  ma- 
nufactured product  accumulates,  or  is  disposed  of  at 
a reduced  price,  who  sutlers?  Not  the  hands  em- 
ployed, but  the  owners.  The  owners  of  a cotton  or 
woollen  mill  frequently  run  their  mills  without  any 
profit  for  months  in  succession,  rather  than  dismiss 
their  hands.  The  first  loss  always  falls  upon  the 
owners.  But  the  gentleman  says  that  the  wages  of 
the  operatives  are  regulated,  not  by  protection,  but 
by  the  rate  of  wages  given  other  labor  around.  This 
may  be,  to  a certain  extent,  true;  but  the  converse  of 
this  is  equally  true.  The  laborers  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures are  generally  taken  from  the  agricultural 
class,  and  the  withdrawal  of  them  from  agricultural 
pursuits,  tends  to  increase  the  price  of  labor  in  that 
pursuit.  But  my  friend  has  told  us  that  the  whole 


number  engaged  in  manufactures  was  less  than 
800,000;  and  does  he  mean  to  intimate  that  800,000' 
citizens  are  worthy  of  no  consideration?  While  the 
gentleman  is  unwilling  to  protect  800,000  laborers, 
engaged  in  manufactures,  he  is  a strong  advocate  for 
the  encouragement  of  commerce.  The  gentleman 
reminds  me  that  he  has  not  asked  for  any  protection 
for  commerce.  No,  he  has  not,  and  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  commerce  is  already  protected;  protect- 
ed more  perfectly  than  manufactures  have  ever  been. 
But  all  the  gentleman’s  speeches  show  that  he  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  commerce;  and  what  num- 
ber, I demand,  is  engaged  in  that  pursuit?  The  same 
census  gives  117,000  as  the  whole  number  engaged 
in  commerce;  and  if  these  deserve  our  consideration, 
why  not  those  engaged  in  manufactures?  seeing  they 
are  more  than  six  times  as  numerous.  But  I con- 
fess I have  but  little  confidence  in  the  statistics  con- 
nected with  the  census.  That  document  represents 
the  whole  number  engaged  in  manufactures  in  my 
ovvn  state  to  be  85,000.  Now,  sir,  by  official  returns 
made  by  the  assessors  of  the  several  towns  to  the 
secretary  ofj  slate  in  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  the 
whole  number  engaged  in  manufactures  was  117,000, 
and  in  this  number  were  not  included  those  engaged 
in  many  kinds  of  household  manufactures,  such  as 
braiding  straw,  palm  leaf  hats,  &c.  Here,  then,  is 
an  error  of  32,000  in  a single  state. 

But  we  have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  S. 
Carolina  that  the  parties  in  this  suit,  were  the  manu- 
facturers against  the  people.  The  manufacturers 
against  the  people!  Who  arc  the  manufacturers  but 
a part  of  the  people?  The  people,  and  the  whole 
people,  have  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  manu- 
facturers. The  commercial  interest  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  manufacturing.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  imports  of  the  raw  materials,  the  exports  of 
manufactured  articles  make  an  important  item  in 
our  commerce,  being  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
amount.  There  were,  during  the  past  year,  export- 
ed from  the  United  States  manufactures  to  the  amount 
of  $12,866,000 — an  amount  larger  than  the  two  great 
staples,  tobacco  and  rice.  Manufactures  not  only 
give  employment  to  our  foreign  commerce,  but  they 
foster  our  coasting  trade,  by  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  our  vessels.  There  is  no  natural 
hostility  between  commerce  and  manufactures;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  one  and  the  same 
interest.  That  policy  which  encourages  enterprise, 
which  developes  the  resources  and  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  increases  our  commercial 
prosperity. 

In  like  manner  agriculture  has  a direct  interest  in 
discriminating  duties.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  all  protection  is  given  to  manufactures, 
and  none  to  agriculture.  But  it  is  not  so.  Many  of 
the  products  of  the  soil  are  now  enjoying  a protec- 
tion greater  by  far  than  most  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. Potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  flour,  indigo,  cotton, 
pork,  lard,  hams,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  hemp, 
wool,  &c.,  are  now  enjoying  a high  degree  of  pro- 
tection. The  potatoes  of  Maine  are  protected  to  the 
amount  cf  ten  cents  per  bushel.  Repeal  this  duty, 
and  how  long  woulfl  the  potatoes  of  that  state  be 
found  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Baltimore?  Immedi- 
ately would  they  be  supplanted  by  the  potatoes  of 
Nova  Scotia;  and  even  now  you  find  l he  two  com- 
peting for  the  same  market.  I have  information  that 
can  be  relied  upon,  that  there  were  imported  into 
the  city  of  Boston  alone,  during  the  year  1841, 
46,438  bushels  of  foreign  potatoes.  Take  the  arti- 
cle of  cheese;  it  is  sold  at  the  north  for  from  seven 
to  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  it  enjoys  a protection  of 
nine  cents  per  pound,  being  some  100  per  cent.  This 
article  is  made  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  N.  York, 
as  well  as  in  New  England  Remove  the  duty,  and 
the  cheese  of  England  and  Germany  would  come 
into  our  seaboard  cities,  and  drive  the  domestic  arti- 
cle from  the  market,  or  greatly  reduce  the  price. 

But  the  great  value  of  manufactures  to  the  farmer 
is  the  market,  which  they  open  for  his  produce. 
Where  would  the  south  and  west  find  a market  for 
their  “yellow  corn,”  of  which  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  [Mr.  Wise]  so  frequently  speaks,  if  we 
had  no  manufactures  in  the  north  and  east?  The 
ports  of  Great  Britain  arc  shut  against  the  corn,  the 
wheat,  the  flour,  of  the  great  grain-growing  states. 
These  great  staples,  together  with  the  rice  of  the 
south  and  the  pork  of  Ohio,  find  their  best  market  at 
the  north,  among  our  manufacturers.  There  were 
imported  into  the  city  of  Boston  alone,  during  the 
year  last  past,  4,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  south  and  .west,  while  the  quantity  rais- 
ed in  the  state  amounted  to  only  1,800,000  bushels. 
The  flour  brought  into  the  same  city,  amounted  to 
400,000  barrels,  and  the  rice  to  20,000  casks.  A 
small  portion  of  this  was  sent  to  New  Hampshire; 
but  a much  greater  amount  was  brought  in  through 
other  channels,  and  consumed  in  the  state.  I can 
then  address  myself  to  the  grain  growing  interest  ia 
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every  part  of  the  house,  and  say  to  them,  the  sub- 
ject is  one  in  which  you  have  a vital  concern;  and  if 
you  know  your  own  interest,  as  1 trust  you  do,  the 
manufactures  at  the  north  will  be  as  dear  to  you  as 
they  are  to  northern  men.  And  yet  gentlemen  on 
this  floor  will  talk  about  manufactures  being  hostile 
to  the  public  interest,  and  especially  to  the  interest 
of  agriculture! 

The  manufacturers,  as  such,  are  no  party  in  this 
case.  The  great  party  interested  is  the  laborers,  the 
working  men  of  the  whole  country.  And  if  gentlemen 
insist  upon  presenting  this  as  a suit,  and  will  have 
parties  in  the  case,  the  true  parties  are  the  laborers 
vs.  the  idlers.  None,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  hos- 
tile to  manufactures,  or  to  the  productions  of  Ame- 
rican industry,  unless  it  be  those  who  lead  a life  of 
idleness,  and  wish  to  live  upon  the  labors  of  others. 
But,  sir,  I do  not  admit  that  there  are  any  parties  in 
this  case.  The  country,  and  the  whole  country,  has 
a direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the  American  sys- 
tem, in  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry. 

That  we  may  see  the  effect  of  manufactures  upon 
our  general  prosperity,  let  us  suppose  that  they  were 
all  destroyed,  all  struck  down  at  a blow.  Then  the 
800,000  persons  now  engaged  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry would  all  be  turned  loose  upon  the  other  call- 
ings in  the  community.  Most  of  them  would  seek 
the  healthful  employment  of  agriculture,  and  would 
naturally  settle  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  west.  And 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  These  products  of 
the  earth,  which  are  now  so  abundant  that  they 
would  be  almost  valueless,  were  it  not  for  the  mar- 
kets found  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  would  be- 
come still  more  abundant.  And  where  would  they 
find  a market?  They  could  not  exchange  them  for 
the  manufactures  of  England,  for  her  corn  laws 
would  operate  as  a prohibition.  These  800,000 
who  were  now  consumers  would  be  converted  into 
800,000  producers,  making  a difference  of  1,600,000. 
Would  this  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture? 
Surely  not;  its  products  would  be  greatly  multiplied, 
and  its  best  market  would  be  destroyed.  Suppose 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  should  be  destroyed,  what 
effect  would  that  produce?  The  sugar  plantations 
would  be  converted  into  cotton  fields,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  would  find  increased 
competition  in  the  production  of  his  favorite  staple, 
while  his  great  northern  market,  which  now  con- 
sumes one-quarter  of  the  whole  crop,  would  be  lost. 
Meanwhile,  the  experiments  of  Great  Britain  in  In- 
dia would  succeed,  and  she  -would  be  enabled  to  ob- 
tain her  raw  material  from  her  own  colonies.  Thus 
would  the  policy  of  the  south  spread  desolation  over 
the  country,  and  involve  her  in  the  same  common 
ruin. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  assumed 
that  all  protective  duties  were  a tax  upon  the  people, 
to  be  paid  as  a bounty  to  the  manufacturers.  Bellas 
asserted,  again  and  again,  that  prices  will  rise  just  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  duty.  This,  Mr.  Spea- 
ker, is  far  from  being  the  fact.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  the  truth,  that  the  opposite  is  more  frequently 
true.  There  is,  I admit,  no  absolute,  fixed  rule  in 
this  case.  What  is  true  of  one  article  may  not  be 
true  of  another.  What  can  be  shown  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  a duty  at  one  time,  may  not  be  produced  to 
the  same  extent  at  another.  Much  must  depend  upon 
the  supply  and  demand.  It  will  also  be  found  true 
that  a small  deficiency  in  the  supply  will  raise  the 
price  of  the  whole  commodity  in  the  market  far 
above  the  value  of  the  deficit.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  a surplus,  though  small,  will  reduce  the  price 
of  the  whole  commodity  far  beyond  the  value  of  the 
surplus.  A surplus  worth  §10,000  would  frequently 
produce  an  aggregate  reduction  of  the  whole  quanti- 
ty in  the  market  to  the  amount  of  §50.000.  This 
principle  is  so  essential  to  the  right  understanding  of 
this  part  of  our  subject,  that  I trust  I shall  be  pardon- 
ed, if  I attempt  a more  full  illustration.  We  will 
suppose  that  there  are  ten  shops  in  this  city,  owned 
by  as  many  individuals,  and  that  §100  per  quarter  is 
a fair  rent  for  each  of  them.  But  the  number  of  tra- 
ders wishing  to  occupy  these  shops  is  but  nine,  there- 
by leaving  a surplus  of  one  shop.  Now,  sir,  what 
will  be  the  practical  effect  of  this  state  of  things? 
Nine  shops  will  be  occupied,  and  one  will  be  vacant. 
The  owner  of  the  vacant  shop,  seeing  all  his  neigh- 
bors'enjoying  an  income  of  §100  per  quarter,  while 
he  receives  nothing,  oilers  his  shop  for  §90,  on  the 
wise  principle  that  he  had  better  take  that  sum  than 
nothing.  This  offer  induces  one  of  the  traders,  who 
is  paying  §100,  to  quit  the  shop  he  occupies,  and  take 
the  one  he  can  have  for  §90.  This  change  leaves 
another  shop  empty;  and  this  induces  its  owner  to 
put  that  at  §90  per  quarter;  and  this  induces  another 
to  remove,  and  take  a shop  at  §90.  And  so  they  will 
go  through  with  each  shop,  till  all  are  brought  down 
to  §90.  Here  has  been  a reduction  of  §10  upon  each 
shop,  making  an  aggregate  of  §100,  being  just  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  surplus.  And  how  stands  the 


matter  now?  Why,  sir,  there  is  one  empty  shop,  as 
at  the  beginning;  and  the  same  process  of  reduction 
will  go  on,  till  the  price  is  brought  down  so  low  as 
to  induce  some  person  to  embark  in  trade,  who,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  not  think  of  engaging  in 
this  kind  of  business. 

This  principle,  which  every  practical  man  will 
readily  acknowledge,  enters  largely  into  our  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic,  and  has  an  all-im- 
portant bearing  upon  prices.  Keeping  this  principle 
in  view,  let  us  inquire  into  the  effect  of  a tariff  upon 
prices.  Suppose  an  article  now  paying  20  per  cent, 
be  subjected  to  20  per  cent,  more  duty;  according  to 
the  gentleman’s  doctrine,  the  price  must  rise  20  per 
cent,  in  our  market.  But,  in  fact,  this  will  not  be  the 
case.  The  American  merchant,  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  this  article  of  an  English  house  to  the 
amount  of  §2,000,  writes  to  his  correspondent  in 
Great  Britain,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
duty,  he  can  now  take  but  §1,000,  unless  the  manu- 
facturer will  reduce  his  price.  The  British  manu- 
facturer, knowing  full  well  that  if  §1,000  worth  of 
his  fabric  be  thrown  into  his  home  market,  it  will  re- 
duce the  price,  and  lessen  the  value  of  his  whole 
stock  on  hand,  immediately  reduces  his  price,  and  so 
supplies  his  old  customer  with  the  usual  quantity  of 
the  article.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  will  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  the  market:  sometimes  it  will 
be  more  and  sometimes  less.  The  average,  perhaps, 
would  be  one-half  of  the  increased  duty.  The  foreign 
manufacturer,  paying  one-half  of  the  additional  duty, 
the  actual  duty  paid  by  the  importer  would  be  30  per 
cent,  instead  of  40.  But  as  the  increased  duty  would 
protect  the  manufacturer,  our  citizens  would  embark 
with  Yankee  zeal  in  this  species  of  manufacture. 
This  would  produce  competition  at  home,  and  the 
increased  quantity  of  the  fabric  thrown  into  our  mar- 
ket, would  have  a tendency  to  produce  a surplus,  and 
this  would  serve  to  keep  down  the  price.  Here 
would  be  a double  competition:  a competition  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  the  domestic  manufacturers, 
and  a competition  between  the  domestic  manufactu- 
rers themselves.  The  natural  tendency  of  this  would 
be  to  reduce  prices.  Its  operation  would  be  more 
or  less  sudden,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ma- 
nufacture. If  it  were  a costly  kind  of  manufacture, 
or  one  which  required  great  experience  or  skill,  it 
would  take  longer  to  bring  this  reduction  about.  But 
if  the  manufacture  were  of  such  a nature  as  to  re- 
quire but  little  capital  or  little  experience,  the  com- 
petition and  consequent  reduction  would  be  more 
immediate.  After  making  all  allowances  for  fluctua- 
tions, from  various  causes,  we  lay  it  down  as  a gene- 
ral principle,  which  will  hold  good,  take  a number  of 
years  in  succession,  that  duties  looking  to  protection, 
if  they  are  judiciously  laid,  will  reduce  prices. 

This  not  only  appears  evident  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  but  is  sustained  by  facts  taken  from  official 
documents.  These  facts  I will  present  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  house. 


Description  of  ar- 
ticles. 

1816. 

1825. 

1829. 

1832. 

Price. 

£ 

Price. 

•£jna 

Price.  1 

c 

c 

Price. 

1 

Duty. 

s.  d. 

P c 

s.  d. 

pc 

s.  d. 

P c 

s.  d. 

P c 

Braces  of  24  bitts 

18  10 

20 

7 6 

25 

5 0 

25 

5 0 

25 

Hammers,  prdoz. 

12 

20 

7 2 

25 

5 4 

25 

4 2 

25 

Cupboard  locks, 

per  dozen, 

4 

20 

2 7 

25 

1 10 

25 

1 3 

25 

Steelyards  prpair 

4 8 

20 

2 9 

25 

1 4 

25 

1 

25 

Hinges,  cast  butts 

per  doz. 

3 2 

20 

2 3 

25 

1 2 

25 

1 4 

25 

Compasses,  rule 

jt  per  dozen, 

4 2 

20 

3 1 

25 

2 7 

25 

1 10 

25 

Curry  combs,  pr. 

dozen, 

3 10 

20 

2 

25 

1 4 

25 

1 11 

25 

Here  is  a list  of  articles  in  the  iron  manufacture, 
which  shows  most  conclusively  that  the  duty,  by  pro- 
ducing domestic  competition,  has  reduced  the  price 
more  than  one-half.  I have  taken  these  prices  from 
documents  furnished  from  the  treasury  department, 
and  I have  placed  the  duty  and  the  prices  in  con- 
nexion, so  as  to  show  what  each  article  sold  for  under 
each  duty.  I have  selected  the  year  1816,  to  show 
the  cost  of  the  article  before  the  tariff  of  that  year, 
and  the  years  1825  and  1829,  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  tariffs  of  the  preceding  years,  and  1832,  as  the 
last  year  contained  in  the  documents  referred  to. 
This  table  shows,  most  conclusively,  the  wisdom  of 
the  protective  policy. 

Nor  is  this  principle  illustrated  by  manufactures 
of  iron  alone.  Other  articles  which  have  enjoyed 
protection  have  also  fallen  in  price.  The  same  4-4 
cotton  sheetings  which,  in  1816,  sold  at  Is.  3d.  ster- 
ling, could  be  bought  in  1832  for  4jd.  sterling  per 


yard.  Printed  goods  costing  in  1816,  36s.  per  piece 
could  be  bought  in  1832  for  from  18s.  to  22.  per 
piece.  Common  blue  and  white  calico,  costing  in 
1816,  32s.  per  piece,  could  be  had  in  1832  for  12s  or 
15s.  per  piece.  Broadcloths  costing  in  1817,  20s., 
could  be  had  in  1832  for  7s.  lOd.  These  facts  are 
all  taken  from  official  documents,  and  their  correct- 
ness is  vouched  for  by  the  names  of  David  Henshaw, 
of  Boston,  and  James  N.  Barker,  of  Baltimore,  col- 
lectors of  those  ports,  and  Mr.  Secretary  McLane. 

And  while  I am  upon  this  subject,  1 have  one  fact 
more  for  the  special  consolation  of  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  uttered  such  doleful  lamen- 
tations over  the  oppression  of  the  poor  man,  who  was 
so  heavily  taxed  by  the  manufacturers,  “on  every 
nail  he  drove  into  his  cabin.”  In  1816  cut  nails  were 
selling  at  wholesale  for  11  cents  per  pound.  A duty 
of  3 cents  per  pound  was  imposed  by  the  tariff  of  that 
year,  and  the  very  next  year  they  went  down  to  9 
cents  per  pound.  The  duty  was  subsequently  raised 
to  5 cents  per  pound,  and  the  price  of  nails  has  been 
reduced  to  8,  7,  6,  5,  and  I believe  to  4!  cents  per 
pound:  that  is,  less  than  the  protecting  duty.  This 
is  the  hardship  of  the  poor  man,  whose  cabin  nails 
excite  so  much  sympathy.  1 am  asked,  Mr.  Spea- 
ker, by  a gentleman  near  me,  whether  the  nails 
which  sold  in  1816  for  11  cents  were  not  wrought 
nails,  and  the  nails  which  have  since  been  sold  for 
the  low  prices  mentioned,  were  not  cut  nails.  I will 
answer  the  gentleman;  they  were  all  cut  nails,  and 
nails  of  the  same  kind — all  4-penny  nails — and  this 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  David  Henshaw.  He  places 
wrought  nails  and  cut  nails  in  separate  columns. — 
Wrought  nails  have  not  been  manufactured  to  any 
considerable  extent  in  this  country,  and  hence  the 
price  of  that  article  has  not  been  materially  reduced. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  these  reductions  in  prices 
are  owing  not  to  a protective  tariff,  but  to  the  great 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  ma- 
chinery. I have  no  disposition  to  deny  that  improve- 
ments in  machinery  have  done  much  to  reduce  prices. 
But  what  has  caused  the  improvement?  What  has 
given  rise  to  labor-saving  machines?  The  very  com- 
petition which  protection  has  produced,  has  been  the 
efficient  producing  cause  of  these  improvements. — 
That  inventive  power  which  has  been  exerted  in  per- 
fecting machinery,  would  have  slumbered  for  ages  to 
come,  as  it  has  for  ages  past,  had  not  manufactures 
been  prosecuted,  and  necessity,  which  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  demanded  the  employment  of  labor- 
saving  machines.  It  is  to  protection  that  we  owe 
competition,  and  to  competition  that  we  owe  those 
inventions  which  have  aided  in  the  reduction  of 
prices.  So  that,  after  all,  this  reduction  is  mainly 
to  be  ascribed  to  protection,  and  to  the  industry 
which  it  stimulates,  and  to  the  genius  which  it  ex- 
cites 

I regret  that  this  whole  subject  has  been  treated  as 
if  it  were  a local  question,  and  as  if  New  England 
was  the  only  portion  of  the  union  which  was  interest- 
ed in  the  subject.  This  is  not  a Massachusetts  ques- 
tion; no,  nor  a N.  England  question.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Massachusetts  could  stand  with  less  protec- 
tion than  most  others.  In  some  of  our  establishments 
a large  capital  is  invested,  and  rich  capitalists  are  en- 
gaged. They  can  ride  out  almost  any  gale — they  can 
stand  any  ordinary  storm.  In  fact,  such  establishments 
as  those  at  Lowell  could  perhaps  do  better  with  a low- 
er rate  of  duty;  because,  in  such  an  event,  the  small 
competitors  would  fall,  the  amount  of  manufactured 
goods  would  diminish;  and,  having  the  market  to 
themselves,  they  could  command  a higher  price  for 
their  cottons.  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  need  pro- 
tection more  than  Massachusetts.  Look  at  their 
iron  and  coal;  there  were  imported  into  the  city  of 
Boston  alone,  in  1841,  1,836,8 18  bushels  of  foreign 
coal,  to  the  injury  of  the  coal  interest  of  those  states. 
And  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  middle  states,  where 
manufacturing  is  carried  on.  Nay  all  the  grain- 
growing states  have  an  interest  in  this  question,  as 
vital  as  Massachusetts  herself.  Indeed,  if  I were  to 
select  a state  which  above  ail  others  would  be  be- 
nefitled  by  the  protective  policy,  it  would  be  Virgi- 
nia. Nature  has  been  most  ample  in  her  gifts  to  the 
Old  Dominion.  Her  beautiful  bay  and  her  navigable 
rivers  are  admirably  adapted  to  commerce.  Her 
low  lands  produce  the  “yellow  corn,”  which  is  a 
great  favorite  of  the  gentleman  before  me,  [Mr. 
Wise.]  And  while  her  low  lands  furnish  food  for 
the  support  of  manufacturers  further  up  the  country, 
she  has  water  power  ample  to  drive  machinery  suf- 
ficient to  manufacture  for  a continent.  Her  moun- 
tains are  stored  with  precious  minerals,  salt  and  iron, 
in  abundance.  Let  her  try  manufactures,  and  she 
would  soon  find  that  the  interest  of  her  whole  people 
would  be  promoted.  She  would  find  that  the  pro- 
tective policy  was  no  abstraction,  but  the  most  prac- 
tical thing  in  the  world;  and  her  whole  people  would 
be  in  favor  of  those  discriminating  duties  which  are 
directly  recommended  ill  the  president’s  message. 
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[Here,  the  hour  having  arrived,  Mr.  H.  gave  way 
for.  an  adjournment.  On  Tuesday,  December  28th, 
when  the  subject  came  up  for  consideration,  he  re- 
sumed the  subject,  and  concluded  his  speech.] 

Mr.  Speaker:  the  kind  indulgence  extended  tome 
by  the  house  yesterday,  in  listening  to  my  remarks, 
admonishes  me  not  to  abuse  that  indulgence  by  tres- 
passing too  much  upon  their  patience  this  morning. 
When  I gave  way  for  an  adjournment  yesterday,  I 
had  been  endeavoring  to  show  that  protecting  duties, 
when  judiciously  laid,  tended  to  reduce  prices,  and 
generally  produced  that  effect.  This  is  not  invaria- 
bly the  case.  If  the  duty  be  imposed  upon  articles 
which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  our  own  in- 
dustry, this  effect  will  not  be  produced;  and  when 
the  duties  are  imposed  upon  those  articles,  the  manu- 
facture of  which  requires  a large  outlay  and  lijng 
experience,  the  reduction  will  not  take  place  imme- 
diately. 

But,  sir,  I shall  probably  be  told,  that  if  an  increas- 
ed duty  tends  to  reduce  prices,  it  affords  no  protec- 
tion to  the  manufacturer.  This  position  is  more  spe- 
cious than  sound.  A judicious  tariff  does  protect 
the  manufacturer,  though  at  the  same  time  it  reduces 
prices.  Discriminating  duties  enable  our  own  manu- 
facturers to  compete  with  the  foreign,  by  securing 
them  against  the  policy  to  which  foreign  manufac- 
turers frequently  have  recourse,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  destroying  our  infant  establishments.  I am  aware 
that  it  is  difficult  to  present  an  abstract  principle 
clearly  to  the  understanding  of  the  house;  and,  as 
the  whole  subject  is  one  of  a practical  character,  I 
will  illustrate  this  principle  by  taking  a familiar 
case. 

An  article,  now  free  of  duty,  is  selling  in  our  mar- 
ket for  §1,20;  the  elements  which  make  up  this  price 
are  these:  cost  in  foreign  market  §1,  cost  of  impor- 
tation 10  cents,  importer’s  profits  10  cents — making 
§1,20.  At  this  price  the  article  can  be  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country.  Now  let  one  of  our  citizens  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  and  what  will 
be  the  result?  Why,  the  foreign  manufacturer,  who 
has  heretofore  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  our  market, 
and  who  is  enjoying  large  profits,  will  immediately 
put  the  article  at  90  cents  to  the  American  importer, 
this  being  the  cost  of  the  article.  He  will  willingly 
forego  all  profit  for  the  time  being,  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  infant  establishments  in  this  country; 
and  the  importer  will  give  up  one-half  of  his  profits, 
rather  than  lose  this  portion  of  his  business.  This 
will  reduce  the  price  of  the  article  15  cents,  bring- 
ing it  down  to  §1,05.  The  American  manufacturer 
immediately  finds  the  article  in  the  market  at  this 
reduced  price,  which  is  in  fact  less  than  he  can  ma- 
nufacture the  article  for.  He  must,  therefore,  aban- 
don his  business,  give  up  his  establishment  at  a great 
sacrifice,  and  yield  the  market  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer, who,  finding  his  new  rival  destroyed,  will 
immediately  demand  the  old  price,  and  put  his  arti- 
cle at  §1;  and  the  consumer  in  this  country  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  §1,20,  or  perhaps  §1,25,  to  make 
up  the  loss  which  tbe  importer  and  foreign  manufac- 
turer sustained  during  the  period  of  competition. 
This  is  the  result  when  the  article  is  free  of  duty. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  same  articles,  at  the  same 
price,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  with  protective 
duties.  A duty  of  15  cents  is  imposed  upon  the  ar- 
ticle, to  encourage  domestic  manufactures.  This, 
added  to  the  former  price,  §1,20,  would  bring  the  ar- 
ticle up  §1,35.  The  foreign  manufacturer  fears  that 
he  shall  lose  the  American  market;  and  consequent- 
ly, to  prevent  a surplus  in  his  own  home  market,  and 
to  create  a surplus  here,  he  will  at  once  put  his  arti- 
cle at  cost,  90  cents;  the  importer  will  forego  half 
his  profits,  and  take  off  5 cents,  which  will  bring  the 
article  down  to  §1,20 — -the  very  price  which  the  ar- 
ticle brought  before  the  duty  was  imposed.  In  the 
meantime,  the  American  manufacturer  produces  the 
article,  which  he  can  sell  for  the  same  price.  Here, 
then,  the  manufacturer  is  protected,  and  the  consu- 
mer has  no  additional  price  to  pay.  The  importa- 
tion will  not  be  materially  checked;  and  this,  with 
the  domestic  production,  will  create  a surplus,  which 
will  tend  to  a reduction  of  the  price.  A sharp  com- 
petition will  ensue,  and  necessity,  that  mother  of  in- 
vention, will  bring  out  improvements  in  machinery, 
so  that  the  article  can  be  produced  at  a cheap  rate. 
The  skill  also  which  is  acquired  will  enable  the  ma- 
nufacturer to  turn  off  the  article  at  less  expense,  and 
so  afford  it  to  the  consumer  at  a reduced  price. 
Thus,  sir,  will  discriminating  duties  protect  the  ma- 
nufacturer, and  at  the  same  time  cheapen  the  arti- 
cle. Is  it  not  so?  Does  not  experience  justify  this 
position?  Without  a duty,  the  foreign  manufacturer 
sells  at  the  maximum  price;  with  the  duty,  he  sells 
at  the  minimum;  without  the  duty,  he  could  profita- 
bly reduce  his  price  to  destroy  our  manufacturer; 
with  the  duty,  he  must  come  down  fo  the  lowest 
price  to  compete  with  him. 


Gentlemen  have  spoken  of  a protective  tariff  as  an 
exploded  doctrine.  Jlh  exploded  doctrine.  When, 
where,  and  by  whom  was  this  doctrine  exploded!  I 
demand.  It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution.  It 
had  the  support  of  the  first  president  and  the  first 
congress.  Yes,  sir,  Gen.  Washington,  who  was  pre- 
sident of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion, in  his  first  message  to  congress  says:  “The  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I trust,  need  re- 
commendation.” In  compliance  with  this  suggestion, 
the  first  congress,  in  their  first  public  act — I say  first, 
for  though  it  stands  second  in  the  laws,  the  first  act 
was  simply  an  act  binding  all  officers  of  government 
to  the  constitution;  an  act  imposing  a solemn  oath  to 
adhere  to  that  sacred  instrument — the  first  congress, 
composed  in  no  small  degree  of  the  very  men  who 
formed  the  constitution,  in  their  first  public  act  em- 
ploy this  language  in  the  preamble:  “Whereas  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debt  of  theUnited  States,  and 
for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures, 
that  duties  be  laid  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise imported: 

“Be  it  enacted,”  &c.  This  act  then  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide for  discriminating  duties.  Now  I care  not  whe- 
ther these  duties  are  high  or  low.  It  is  sufficient  that 
they  were  laid  to  raise  a revenue  and  to  protect  man- 
ufactures. I will  not  go  through  the  list  of  presi- 
dents or  precedents  on  this  subject;  this  has  been 
done  by  my  friend  from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Slade;]  but 
I will  say  that  every  president,  from  general  Wash- 
ington down  to  the  present  executive,  unless  it  be 
the  elder  Adams,  has  recognized  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tecting domestic  industry,  and  has  recommended  en- 
couraging manufactures.  When  Washington,  the 
president  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  consti- 
tution; Madison,  the  writer  of  that  matchless  instru- 
ment; and  Jefferson,  the  great  democratic  expounder 
of  it,  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  congress  has  the 
right  of  protecting  manufactures,  and  ought  to  exer- 
cise it,  every  modest  man  should  be  slow  in  pro- 
nouncing that  doctrine  unconstitutional. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  doctrine  is  exploded. — 
When  was  it  exploded,  and  by  whom?  It  has  been 
recommended  by  every  president,  and  has  been  af- 
firmed by  every  congress.  There  has  been  no  period 
in  our  history  in  which  this  doctrine  has  not  been  a 
living  law  upon  our  statute  book.  Was  it  exploded  in 
1S16,  1824,  1828,  or  1832?  Let  the  acts  of  those  years 
speak  for  themselves.  Was  it  exploded  by  the  fam- 
ous compromise  act?  The  gentleman  from  South 
Corolina  contends  that  that  act  discriminates  in  favor 
of  manufactures;  and  that  act  has  not  yet  expired. — 
This  explosion,  as  gentlemen  will  have  it,  must,  I 
think,  be  an  event  yet  future.  Or,  if  it  has  been  ex- 
ploded at  all,  it  must  have  been  done  by  the  speeches 
of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  and  N.  York, 
[Mr.  McKeon,]  in  favor  of  free  trade  and  direct  taxa- 
tion. Free  trade  has  been  extolled  as  a glorious 
doctrine,  and  it  has  been  intimated  that,  if  all  men 
would  adopt  it,  we  should  have  a commercial  mil- 
lennium. I regard  the  doctrine  of  free  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  apart  of  the  system  of  entire  non- 
resistance.  Why  do  not  the  gentlemen  who  advocate 
this  doctrine  carry  out  their  views,  and  say  that  they 
will  not  erect  forts,  build  ships,  or  support  armies 
or  navies?  The  gentleman  from  New  York,  in  the 
famous  McLeod  debate,  was  as  belligerent  as  the 
rest  of  us,  to  say  the  least;  and  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  is  not  disposed  to  brook  insults  or  injuries, 
come  from  whom  they  may.  Will  gentlemen  carry 
out  their  views,  and  make  no  preparation  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  on  the  ground  that,  if  all  men 
would  be  peaceable  we  might  have  a military  mil- 
lennial, if  the  expression  be  allowable.  When  the 
gentlemen  will  go  thus  far,  then  they  may  talk  of 
free  trade  but  not  before. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  told  us 
that  millions  have  been  paid  to  the  rich  manufactu- 
rers, and  he  has  more  than  intimated  that  the  bur- 
dens of  a tariff  fall  principally  upon  the  South.  As 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject,  let  us 
compare  the  population  of  the  South  with  the  popu- 
lation of  the  north,  that  we  may  be  able  to  decide  this 
question.  Take  the  cotton  growingstates,  and  near- 
ly one-half  of  their  entire  population  are  slaves. — 
Now,  it  cannot  be  pretended,  for  a single  moment, 
that  this  population  consume  any  thing  like  the 
amount  of  dutiable  articles  which  is  consumed  by  the 
free  population  at  the  North.  Their  food  and  their 
clothing  pay  but  little  duty.  While  all  this  class  of 
southern  population  contribute  but  little  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  the  laboring  classes  at  the 
north  are  in  the  constant  use  of  those  articles  which 
pay  a revenue  to  the  government.  Their  food,  their 
dress,  the  furniture  of  their  houses,  all  contribute  to 
the  national  treasury.  If  we  allow  th  \t  the  wealthy 
.portion  of  the  southern  population  cons  ime  an  equal 


amount  of  dutiable  articles  with  the  same  class  at  the 
north,  I suppose  it  will  be  found  true,  that  there  is  a 
larger  portion  of  the  white  population  in  the  south- 
ern states  who  are  poor  than  can  be  found  in  the  north- 
ern states.  The  operatives  of  a cotton  mill  consume 
articles  paying  ten  times  as  much  duty  as  the  same 
number  of  southern  slaves.  It  is  idle,  then,  and  worse 
than  idle,  to  pretend  that  the  south  is  more  heavily 
taxed  than  the  north.  The  truth  is  the  very  reverse 
of  this.  From  the  character  and  habits  of  our  popu- 
lation, the  burdens  of  taxation  must  fall  more  heavi- 
ly upon  the  north. 

But  perhaps,  it  may  be  said  that  the  free  articles 
— those  who  are  used  in  manufactures — are  consum- 
ed at  the  north  more  than  at  the  south.  This  may  be 
true.  But  some  of  these  free  articles — wool,  below 
8 cents  for  example — and  some  of  the  coarse  fabrics, 
are  made  free  or  nearly  so,  for  the  express  benefit  of 
our  southern  friends.  But  we  have  official  documents 
which  will  decide  this  question.  A communication 
from  the  treasury  department,  submitted  to  the  26th 
congress,  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  importa- 
tions of  the  several  states,  from  the  year  1821  to  1839, 
shows  that  the  average  rate  per  cent,  actually  paid 
on  the  whole  amount  of  importations,  including  the 
free  as  well  as  the  dutiable  articles,  amounted  in 
Massachusetts  to  38  per  cent.,  and  in  South  Carolina 
to  only  28  per  cent.,  making  a difference  of  10  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  South  Carolina.  And  still  it  is  re- 
presented that  the  south  bear  the  greater  part  of  the 
burdens  of  the  government! 

The  north,  even  as  compared  with  the  west,  ss 
taxed  the  more  heavily  hy  impost  duties.  This  is 
no  subject  of  complaint  by  northern  men.  It  arises, 
not  from  any  inequality  in  our  laws,  but  grows  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  all  new  countries  the 
inhabitants  depend  more  upon  their  own  products  for 
food,  and  are  less  extravagant  in  their  dress,  than  in 
older  settlements.  We,  upon  the  seaboard,  have 
more  temptations  to  luxury  and  extravagance  in  dres- 
sing our  persons,  and  furnishing  our  houses,  than  our 
brethren  in  the  western  wilderness. 

We  have  been  told  upon  this  floor  that  a discrimi- 
nating tariff  was  a tax  upon  southern  labor,  to  increase 
northern  capital.  The  contest,  gentlemen  tell  us,  is 
between  northern  capital  and  southern  labor!  Mr. 
Speaker,  I wish  to  assail  no  part  of  the  country;  but, 
sir,  I am  compelled  to  say  that  the  truth  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this.  It  is  southern  capital  against  north- 
ern labor.  The  north  has  frequently  been  taunted  as 
being  rich  and  grasping.  Gentlemen  have  pointed 
to  our  manufacturing  villages  as  evidence  that  we 
were  fattening  upon  the  labor  of  what  they  denom- 
inate the  great  producing  states.  But  why  do  gentle- 
men point  to  our  manufacturing  villages?  Let  them 
look  to  our  soil,  rough  and  rugged  as  it  is,  and  com- 
pare our  cultivated  fields  with  their  exhausted  soil  and 
half  cultivated  plantations,  and  ask  themselves  whe- 
ther they  cannot  account  for  this  difference,  by  our 
habits  of  industry,  and  the  character  of  the  labor  we 
employ. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  our  manufactories  are  carried 
on  or  owned  by  the  wealthy,  to  the  extent  that  gen- 
tlemen would  represent.  Many  of  our  cotton  and 
woollen  mills  are  owned  and  operated  by  men  of 
small  capital — the  laborers  in  the  mills  owning  a 
portion  of  the  property.  Many  species  of  manufac- 
ture prosecuted  in  Massachusetts  (and  I speak  of  my 
own  state  only  because  I can  speak  of  her  more  un- 
derstandingly  than  of  any  other)  require  but  very  little 
capital.  We  manufacture  boots  and  shoes  to  the 
amount  of  §15,000,000  annually.  This  large  sum  is 
to  a great  extent  the  product  of  labor.  The  c.onver- 
tion  of  a raw  hide  into  shoes  is  produced  by  human 
toil.  The  manufacture  of  furniture  and  chairs  a- 
mounts  to  $1,300,000  annually,  and  labor  is  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  this  product.  The  same  is  true 
of  hats,  which  are  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  a- 
bout  §700,000  per  year.  The  annual  product  of 
straw  bonnets  and  palm-leaf  hats  is  §2,000,000  and 
this-  begins  and  ends  in  labor,  and  labor,  too,  mostly 
performed  by  women  and  children.  By  the  official 
statistics  of  Massachusetts  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  produced  annually  of  these  little  articles,  these 
household  manufactures — such  as  straw  and  palm- 
leaf  hats  and  bonnets — a very  large  amount.  In 
some  towns,  where  such  articles  are  manufactured, 
the  amount  in  dollars  is  ten  times  the  amount  of 
the  population  of  the  town;  and  in  some  few  cases 
twice  that  amount — that  is,  a town  of  2000  inhabit- 
ants will  produce  of  straw,  palm-leaf,  and  articles  of 
this  character,  §20,000  and,  in  some  cases,  §40,000, 
though,  in  the  latter  case,  a portion  of  the  article, 
partly  manufactured,  was  obtained  in  the  adjacent 
towns.  'These  articles  are,  to  a great  degree,  the 
product  of  labor,  and  are  produced  principally  by  the 
women  and  children.  And  it  is  by  unremitting  toil, 
by  patient  and  continual  application,  that  these 
products  are  brought  forth.  By  means  such  as  these. 
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hundreds  of  poor  families,  of  lone  widows  and  desti- 
tute orphans,  are  supported. 

And  ! would  gladly  ask  my  friend  from  South  Ca- 
rolina whether  he  car.  present  a picture  like  this  from 
his  own  slate;  whether  the  females  or  the  males  there 
will  submit  to  toil  like  this?  He  knows  that  they 
will  not.  And  still  he  speaks  of  our  manufacturers 
as  though  they  were  all  men  of  overgrown  capital, 
rolling  in  luxury  and  in  wealth!  I will  give  the  gen- 
tleman a specimen  of  yankee  manufactures.  There 
are  gentlemen  within  15  or  20  miles  of  my  residence 
■who  manufacture  wooden  ware.  And  what.  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  you  suppose  they  produce?  I will  tell 
you.  They  manufacture  pails,  and  wash-boards,  and 
mop-handles,  and  clothes  pins.  And  where  do  you  sup- 
pose they  find  a market  for  these  staple  commodities? 
I will  tell  you.  They  send  them  into  the  western 
wilderness!  They  have  actually  an  agency  in  Mis- 
souri, to  which  these  articles  are  sent  for  sale. 

We  have  another  class  of  manufactures,  of  a dif- 
ferent character.  Our  cotton,  woollen,  glass,  iron, 
and  paper  manufactures  turn  out  an  annual  product 
about  equal  to  the  capital  invested.  Take  all  our 
manufactures  together,  and  the  annual  product  is  at 
least  one-third  more  than  the  capital  invested.  Not 
that  the  annual  product  is  so  much  clear  gain;  far 
otherwise.  The  interest  and  insurance  on  the  capi- 
tal and  fabric,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  cost 
of  the  labor,  and  other  incidental  charges,  are  all  to 
be  deducted.  In  fact,  a company  may  turn  off  an 
annual  product  greater  than  the  capital  invested,  and 
still  prosecute  their  business  at  a loss.  , 

From  this  view  of  our  manufactures,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  fabrics  are  in  in  a great  degree  the  product 
of  labor,  and  not  of  capital.  But  how  is  it  with  the 
pruducts  of  the  south!  Take  their  great  Staple,  cot- 
ton; of  what  is  that  the  product?  of  labor  or  of  capital? 
Of  capital,  almost  exclusively.  Their  lands  are  capi- 
tal, and  their  slaves  are  capital,  made  so  by  their  own 
laws'.  In  strictness  of  speech,  they  have  no  labor,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  capital,  in  the  production  of  their  cotton 
crop,  if  we  except  the  overseers  and  the  few  white 
men  who  are  employed.  By  the  institutions  and  laws 
of  the  south,  their  slaves  are  property — capital  in  the 
same  sense  that  our  machinery  is;  and,  when  they 
talk  of  protecting  their  labor,  they  mean,  if  they 
mean  any  thing,  protecting  their  property. 

In  this  view  of  the  subleet,  I claim  no  originality; 
Mr.  Woodbury,  that  northern  man  with  southern 
principles,  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  late  secretary,  whose 
authority  will  not  be  disputed  by  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  presents  the  same  view,  in  his  re- 
port upon  cotton  in  1836.  He  estimates  the  whole 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  culture  as 
follows: 

Capital  in  lands,  $312,000,000 

Capital  in  slaves,  408,000,000 

Capital  in  horses,  cattle,  &c.  20,400,000 

Floating  capital,  for  taxes,  tools,  over- 
seers, &c.  30,600,000 


Making  a grand  total  of  $771,000,000 

With  these  facts,  staring  them  in  the  face,  will 
southern  gentlemen  on  this  floor,  have  the  effrontery 
to  tell  us,  that  the  doctrine  of  protection  is  a contest 
between  northern  capital  and  southern  labor?  It  is 
a contest  between  southern  capital,  or  what  is  made 
capital  by  their  laws,'  and  the  free  labor  of  the  north. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  laments  that 
any  thing  should  be  said  tending  to  array  one  part  of 
the  union  against  the  other;  and  yet,  in  the  same 
speech,  he  speaks  of  northern  manufacturers  as  op- 
pressors, plunderers,  robbers.  The  gentleman  tells  us 
that,  if  the  protective  policy  is  adhered  to,  the  consti- 
tution will  be  destroyed;  and  he  more  than  intimates 
that  the  union  will  be  dissolved.  1 regret  that  any 
gentleman  should  so  far  forget  his  duty  to  himself  and 
his  country  as  to  speak  of  dissolving  the  union;  yes, 
sir,  I am  more  grieved  than  alarmed  at  this  threat; 
it  has  been  repealed  so  often  that  it  has  lost  all  its 
terror.  Dissolve  the  union!  AV  ho  would  suffer  by 
such  an  event?  Let  gentlemen  count  the  cost  before 
they  take  a step  involving  such  horrid  consequen- 
ces. But  I will  not  dwell  upon  a subject  so  painful. 
But,  if  the  union  must  be  dissolved,  be  the  responsi- 
bility upon  those  who  commit  the  suicidal  act. 

I have  no  disposition  to  array  one  portion  of  the 
union  against  another;  I would  strengthen  the  cord 
which  binds  them  together.  And  I believe  that  the 
measure  before  us  is  one  in  which  we  have  a mutual 
interest.  Let  a discriminating  tariff  be  wisely  ad- 
justed, distinguishing  between  luxuries  and  necessa- 
ries, between  articles  which  come  in  competition  with 
our  own  industry,  and  those  which  do  not,  and  it  will 
prove  a bond  of  union,  by  imparting  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Such  a tariff  would  promote 
alike  the  interest  of  the  east  and  the  west,  the  north 
and  the  south,  and  spread  prosperity  throughout  the 
land. 
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UNI  TED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January  19.  Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana,  presented  a 
resolution  of  the  legislature  ol  Indiana  asking  to  have 
a resolution  of  the  post  office  department  concerning 
the  writing  of  a name  on  newspapers  rescinded: 

Mr.  Merrick  presented  a resolution  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
the  stock  held  by  the  United  States  in  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal,  to  the  state  of  Maryland  on 
conditions. 

The  bill  to  regulate  enlistments  in  the  army 
navy  and  marine  corps,  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Bayard 
explained  the  object  of  the  proposed  amendment  to 
allow  the  enlistment  of  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes.  It  was  to  meet  the  dangers  ot  disease  on  the 
African  coast,  to  which  they  would  be  naturally  more 
adapted  for  service.  Mr.  Benton  opposed  it;  he  con- 
sidered this  the  way  the  mischief  was  to  spread. — 
To  carry  out  the  late  treaty  our  existing  statutes  are 
to  be  laid  aside.  The  British  commission,  sent  in 
1826  to  examine  Sierra  Leone,  reported  that  men 
hardened  by  exposure  in  every  other  climate  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  sun  of  Africa;  the  inebriate  died  the  first 
year;  the  sober  the  second  year.  We  must  enlist 
negroes  or  else  expose  our  officers  and  seamen  to  the 
worst  climate  in  the  world.  He  would  oppose  the 
former;  the  latter  forms  an  objection  to  the  late 
treaty.  Mr.  Bayard  replied  in  defence  of  the  amend- 
ment; but  it  was  lost  and  the  bill  ordered  to  an  en- 
grossment. 

Mr.  Morehead  offered  a resolution  calling  for  infor- 
mation from'the  president,  of  any  letters  on  file  in  the 
war  or  state  departments,  relative  to  the  grants  by 
the  British  government  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
and  by  that  company  to  individuals,  of  any  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Oregon.  Adopted. 

The  Oregon  bill  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Morehead  be- 
ing entitled  to  the  floor  declined  speaking,  until  he 
shall  have  obtained  the  information  his  resolution 
called  for. 

Mr.  Benton  then  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour. 

Mr.  Choate  rejoined  seriatim  and  the  debate  was 
farther  continued  by  those  gentlemen  until  a late 
hour,  and  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  20.  The  day  was  chiefly  devoted  to  pri- 
vate bills.  Among  others  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Henry  Wilde  was  taken  up. 

Mr  Berrien  explained  its  objec-t,  which  was  to  al- 
low Mr.  Wilde  to  take  out  a copyright  at  some  fu- 
ture time  for  a work  of  which  he  was  the  author, 
although  it  might  first  be  published  in  another  coun- 
try. 

This  led  to  a long  debate,  in  which  the  laws  of  in- 
ternational copyright  were  glanced  at. 

Mr.  Tappan  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  make 
it  general  in  its  provisions. 

Mr.  Berrien  desired  that  the  bill  might  be  confined 
to  the  present  case,  and  gave  his  reasons  at  length. 

Messrs.  Buchanan,  King,  and  Mien,  spoke  against 
the  general  principle  involved  in  the  bill,  but  express- 
ed their  good  feeling  towards  Mr.  Wilde. 

Messrs.  Crittenden,  Bayard,  Conrad , and  others  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

Mr.  King  moved  to  postpone  it  indefinitely;  yeas 
12,  nays  26. 

On  motion,  the  senate  went  into  executive  session 
and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  adjourned  to  23d. 

January  23.  The  president  of  the  senate  presen- 
ted a communication  from  the  treasury  department, 
in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  25th  ultimo, 
showing  the  renenue  from  imposts  during  the  third 
and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year  1842,  the  outstanding 
appropriations  at  the  close  of  the  years  1840,  1841, 
1842,  respectively,  and  the  quantity  of  land  adver- 
tised for  sale  since  March. 

The  am’t  received  from  cus.,  3d  qr.  $3,305,506  31 
“ “ “ 4th  3,116,370  73 

Total,  $6,421,877  04 

Also  a message  Lorn  the  president,  in  compliance 
with  a resolution  of  the  19th  instant,  asking  for  any 
correspondence  on  file  in  relation  to  grants  of  land 
having  been  made  by  the  British  government,  which 
may  have  been  deposited  on  file  in  the  state  or  war 
department. 

The  secretary  of  war  states  the  only  letter  on  file 
in  his  department  was  one  from  Thos.  J.  Farnham, 
dated  at  Sandwich  Islands  January  4tb,  1840,  to  the 
secretary  of  war. 

The  secretary  of  state  answers: 

“As  the  president  was  desirous  of  knowing  wheth- 
er the  intelligence  contained  in  Mr.  Farnham’s  letter 
relative  to  the  alledged  granting  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  of  a large  and 


valuable  tract  of  land  in  the  Oregon  territory,  and 
of  supposed  grants  and  sales  of  this  land  by  the  com- 
pany to  individuals,  was  well  founded,  the  minister 
was  instructed  to  make  application  in  the  proper 
quarter  for  information  on  the  subject.  Upon  pre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  British  government,  he  was 
assured  that  no  such  grant  of  land  had  been  made  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  that  the  only  grant 
which  had  been  made  to  that  company  was  a grant  of 
the  exclusive  trade  with  the  Indians  in  certain  parts 
of  North  America  for  a further  term  of  twenty-one 
years  upon  the  surrender  of  a former  grant.” 

Also,  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  5th, 
copies  of  the  correspondence  between  the  ministers 
of  t[ie  United  States  at  London  and  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of 
the  steamer  Caroline.  The  communication  contains 
a letter  from  lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Stevenson  da- 
ted 27th  August,  1841,  and  Mr.  Stevenson’s  reply 
dated  31st  August,  1841. 

Various  petitions;  against  the  repeal  of  the  bank- 
rupt law:  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  exchequer 
scheme;  the  issue  of  government  stock  in  relief  of 
the  states,  &c.  were  presented.  And  also 

By  Mr.  Linn  a petition  from  James  L.  Smith, 
praying  the  establishment  of  an  additional  executive 
department  of  the  government,  to  have  superintend- 
ence of  agriculture  and  education.  And  also, 
Various  petitions  from  Massachusetts  and  Maine, 
for  the  adoption  of  measures  which  will  place  the 
navigating  interests  of  the  country  on  a more  equal 
footing  with  foreign  powers.  , 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  thq  Petersburg  rail  road 
company  was  taken  up,  and  advocated  by  Messrs. 
Jtrcher , Rives,  and  Evans,  and  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  and  Phelps,  and  then  passed  by  a vote  of 
20  yeas  to  19  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Con- 
rad, Crafts,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Hen- 
derson, Kerr,  King,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Merrick, 
Rives,  Sevier,  Walker,  Woodbridge,  Young — 20. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bates,  Bayard,  Benton, 
Buchanan,  Clayton,  Linn,  McRoberls,  Miller,  More- 
head, Phelps,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Smith,  of  Indi- 
ana, Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Wilcox,  AVilliams, 
Woodbury — 19. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  special  order,  be- 
ing the  bill  for  the  settlement  and  occupation  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon;  when 

Mr.  Morehead  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
lenglh  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbnry,  the  senate  adjourned. 
January  24.  Mr.  Merrick  from  the  committee  on 
the  post  office,  reported,  a bill  a limit  the  use  and 
correct  the  abuse  of  the  franking  privilege; — also,  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage. 

[The  bill  provides  the  following  scale;  for  any 
letter  not  exceeding  30  miles,  5 cents;  and  for  all 
distances  exceeding  30  miles,  10  cents;  double  and 
triple  letters  to  he  double  and  triple  also  in  rate;  and 
all  packages  of  1 oz.  to  be  quadruple;  and  in  that 
proportion  for  all  greater  weights.  All  drop  letters, 
those  placed  in  office  to  be  delivered  in  the  same  town 
to  he  charged  5 cents  when  not  prepaid;  in  case  of 
prepayment,  the  charge  to  be  3 cents.  After  1st 
April  next  all  papers  of  1350  sq.  inches  to  be  at  the 
same  rate  as  fixed  by  act  of  March  3d,  1825;  all 
over  1350  sq.  inches,  an  advance  of  1 cent  for  every 
5 sq.  inches  above  the  said  number.] 

Various  petitions  were  presented  and  house  bills 
received. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde 
[copyright]  was  read  the  third  time  and  the  question 
being,  “shall  this  bill  pass.” 

Mr.  Tappan  offered  some  brief  remarks  against  it. 
Mr.  Berrien  replied  in  advocacy  thereof.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  the  following  vote. 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crittenden, 
Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  ICe.r,  Mc- 
Duffie, Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Phelps,  Rives, 
Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Walker — 24. 

NAY'S. — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Crafts, 
Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Sevier,  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Williams,  Wright, 
Young — 15. 

The  bill  for  the  settlement  and  occupation  of  Ore- 
gon was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Woodbury  of  New  Hampshire  addressed  in 
behalf  of  the  bill.  The  respective  claims  of  France 
Spain,  and  Russia,  had  been  surrendered  to  our  gov- 
ernment, and  the  pretence  of  England  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  other  nations  than  herself  to  the  soil 
was  entitled  to  no  respect.  She  has  surplus  possessions 
enough  in  New  Holland  and  elsewhere  ail  over  the 
globe  for  emigrants  and  colonization.  It  is  the  so- 
lemn duty  of  our  government  to  enforce  its  posses- 
sion of  this  territory  and  were  the  circumstances  less 
urgent  than  they  are,  he  would  not,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  finances  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. — 
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Mr.  W.  also  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1818  to  show 
that  none  of  its  provisions  conflicted  with  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Phelps  one  of  the  committee  showed  that  the 
committee  designed  no  such  thing  as  to  conflict  with 
the  treaty  of  1818  and  then  proceeded  to  vindicate 
the  bill  from  the  imputation  that  it  did  conflict  there- 
with. It  was  an  absurdity  to  claim  the  territory  and 
do  nothing  to  enforce  the  rights  arising  therefrom. 

Mr.  Huntington  said  he  was  for  moving  according 
to  law  and  treaty  by  giving  Great  Brita.n  a year’s  no- 
tice as  provided  for  under  the  convention.  This  done 
he  would  be  ready  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  territory.  Unless  the  bill  shall  be 
amended,  Mr.  H.  feels  it  his  duty  to  oppose  its  pas- 
sage. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  that  his  own  reasons  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  differed  from  any  hitherto  advanced. 
After  a few  remarks  the  subject  was  passed  over,  and 
the  senate  proceeded  to  executive  session,  and  there- 
after adjourned. 

January  25.  Mr.  Bayard  from  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs  presented  a bill  concerning  the  naval 
peace  establishment. 

[This  bill  provides  the  following:  Sec.  1st.  One 

admiral,  two  vice  admirals,  three  rear  admirals,  sev- 
enty captains,  one  hundred  commanders,  three  hun- 
dred aud  fifty  lieutenants,  five  hundred  midshipmen, 
one  hundred  and  forty  surgeons,  seventy  pursers,  and 
twenty-four  chaplains. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  pay  of  the  admiral,  when  in 
command,  shall  be  §5,200;  and  when  on  other  duty 
§4,000:  wh£n  absent  or  waiting  orders,  §2,800. 

Vice  admiral,  when  in  command;  per  annum  §5,- 
000;  when  on  other  duty  §3,600;  and  when  on  leave, 
or  waiting  orders,  $2,600. 

The  annual  pay  of  the  rear  admiral  same  as  that 
of  a vice  admiral.  From  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  pay  of  all  captains  the  same. 

Sec.  3 authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  con- 
vene a board  of  officers,  not  less  than  four  nor  more 
than  seven,  to  take  into  consideration  the  case  of 
any  officer  he  may  desire  to  put  on  furlough.  The 
decision  of  a majority  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and 
from  the  time  of  such  decision  the  officer  to  be  out 
of  the  line  of  promotion,  and  receive  the  pay  of  fur- 
lough at  his  own  request.  No  officer  put  on  furlough 
by  the  board  shall  be  again  employed,  unless  upon 
the  recommendation  of  a subsequent  board  similarly 
constituted. 

A ship  of  the  line,  frigate,  and  steamer  of  the  first 
class  to  be  considered  a captain’s  command,  and  a 
sloop  of  War  and  steamer  of  the  second  class  as  a 
commander’s  command.] 

The  consideration  of  the  Oregon  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
length  against  the  bill;  maintaining  that,  however 
clear  our  title  to  that  territory,  the  time|was  unpro- 
pitious  for  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  in 
the  bill.  The  condition  of  our  country,  the  state  of 
the  treasury,  our  affairs  with  England,  with  whom 
we  had  just  concluded  a most  important  treaty, 
alike  forbade  us  to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by 
the  friends  of  the  measure.  He  alluded  to  the  late 
treaty,  and  said  that  the  people  of  the  U.  States  ow- 
ed a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  administration 
that  settled  it,  and  every  statesman  and  true  patriot 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  rejoiced  at  its  termina- 
tion. He  thanked  God  that  the  negotiations  had 
been  commenced  in  a spirit  of  peace,  and  had  ended 
in  a spirit  of  amity;  and  now,  when  Englishmen  and 
Americans  were  shaking  hands  and  mutually  con- 
gratulating each  other  at  the  successful  issue  of  mat- 
ters, it  was  not  a time  for  a branch  of  the  govern- 
ment intimately  connected  with  the  treaty-making 
power  to  authorise  the  taking  possession  of  a terri- 
tory, erecting  a chain  of  military  posts,  and  granting 
the  soil  in  fee  to  settlers.  England  had  sent  to  us  the 
olive  branch,  in  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern 
boundary,  and  instead  of  reciprocating  that  spirit  of 
amity  and  good  feeling,  now,  when  negotiations  were 
pending  on  this  very  matter,  what  did  the  senate 
propose  to  do?  To  snatch  them  from  the  ministers 
to  whom  they  were  entrusted,  draw  the  flaming 
sword  of  war,  and  flash  it  in  theirfaces.  He  denied 
that  it  could  be  shown  that  England  had  violated  the 
stipulations  of  the  convention,  or  that  she  had  made 
grants  of  land  for  permanent  settlement,  or  erected 
any  military  posts,  save  a stockade  on  the  Columbia 
river,  to  defend  the  company  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  She  had  done  nothing  but  to  aid  a trading 
company  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
cost  of  the  Indians  in  Florida  should  be  a lesson 
against  similar  attempts  in  the  distant  territory  of 
Oregon  for  whose  agricultural  value  he  would  not 
give  a pinch  of  snuff.  Each  single  congressional 
district  of  our  country  is  more  valuable  than  the 
whole  of  it.  He  believed  there  was  nothing  practi- 
cal or  useful  comprehended  by  the  bill.  When  he 
had  finished — 


Mr.  Linn  rosts  to  reply,  and  said  if  no  other  sena- 
tor wished  to  address  the  senate  he  would  proceed. 
But  it  being  intimated  that  several  senators  were  dis- 
posed to  speak,  he  consented  that  the  bill  should  be 
passed  over  informally  until  to  morrow.  A bill  ap- 
propriating §19,000  for  payment  of  Georgia  militia 
services  was  then  passed,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  19.  Mr.  Cushing  from  the  com- 
mittee of  foreign  affairs,  reported  a bill  to  provide 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  between  the  Unit- 
ed  States  and  Great  Britain,  approved  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  9th  August,  1842.  The  bill  was  read;  its 
first  section  providing  a salary  of  §3,000  to  the  com- 
missioner to  be  appointed  to  trace  certain  parts  of 
the  boundary  line  and  §1500  to  his  clerk;  its  second, 
authorising  the  president  to  employ  the  aid  for  that 
purpose  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  topo- 
graphical engineers;  the  third  section  appropriating 
for  the  payment  of  said  salaries  §15,000  out  of  the 
moneys  of  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated; 
section  4,  appropriating  in  conformance  with  5th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  §3,000  in  equal  moieties  to  the 
states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts;  section  5th  mak- 
ing it  the  duty  of  the  treasury  department  to  audit 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts 
in  protecting  the  disputed  territory  in  conformity 
with  the  fifth  article,  and  appropriating  blank  sum 
in  satisfaction  of  said  accounts;  and  section  sixth 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  president,  in  pursuance  of 
the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  to  apply  so  much  of  the 
naval  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to 
the  preparation,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the 
naval  force  therein  stipulated  to  be  employed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  by  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  the  house  would  perceive  that 
this  was  a bill  for  executing  the  Ashburton  treaty. 
Mr.  C.  next  read  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  which 
required  an  act  of  congress  for  its  execution.  The 
committee  of  ways  and  means  had  provided  in  the 
general  appropriation  bill  a sum  of  §300,000,  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  the  fifth  article.  But  this  arti- 
cle it  will  be  seen,  required  farther  appropriations. 
[The  article  5th  was  here  read.]  Two  appropria- 
tions were  to  be  made  under  this  article.  And  a rule 
of  this  house  expressly  prohibits  that  any  appropria- 
tion for  executing  a treaty  shall  be  contained  in  a 
general  appropriation  bill.  Thus  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  all  the  appropriations  for  this  treaty,  to  be 
contained  in  a separate  bill.  The  bill  herewith  re- 
ported meets  that  requisition;  and  Mr.  C.  moved  its 
reference  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  Mr.  C. 
here  in  reply  to  Mr.  C.  J . Ingersoll  stated  that  the 
committee  contemplated  to  present  a report  hereafter. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole  house. 

The  subject  of  General  Jackson’s  fine  was  then 
resumed. 

Mr.  Hunt  continued  his  remarks  and  vindicated 
the  action  of  Judge  Hall,  and  referred  to  the  3d  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  30th  April,  1803,  ced- 
ing Louisiana;  and  to  the  act  of  April  8,  1812,  ad- 
mitting Louisiana  into  the  Union;  also  to  parts  of  the 
1 4th  and  17th  sections  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789; 
to  the  4th  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  U.  States;  and  to  the  1st  section  of  the 
law  of  1831,  in  relation  to  Judge  Peck,  in  defence 
of  the  protection  of  the  principles  of  civil  liberty, 
and  that  civil  power  is  paramount  to  military. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired,  several  execu- 
tive communications  were  presented,  and 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law  had 
been  passed,  was  considered. 

Mr.  Cushing  occupied  the  floor  in  a political  de- 
fence of  the  Tyler  administration,  and  of  his  course, 
and  in  vindication  of  himself  from  the  constructions 
that  had  been  put  upon  his  previous  remarks,  and  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Thompson , Mr.  Fessenden,  &c.,  until  he 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  one  hour. 

Mr.  Fessenden  followed  for  some  time,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  also  in  a political  speech. 

Mr.  Marshall  next  occupied  the  floor  for  one  hour, 
and  then 

Mr.  Froffit,  arose  and  withdrew  the  motion  to  re- 
consider, [so  the  bill  goes  to  the  senate  for  concur- 
rence.] and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  20.  Mr.  Summers  presented  the  pe- 
tition of  203  citizens  of  Kenawha  co.  Virginia  in 
favor  of  the  issue  of  §200,000,000,  government  stock 
for  the  relief  of  the  states.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee ordered  (but  not  yet  announced)  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Mallory  asked  leave  to  offer  a resolution  on 
the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  expenses  of  the  West 
Point  academy.  Objection  being  made,  Mr.  M.  mov- 
ed a suspension  of  the  rules,  and  asked  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  were  refused. 


And  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Winthrop  rose  and  said  that  he  held  in  his 
hand  a report  from  the  committee  on  commerce,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of  Benjamin  Rich 
and  others,  of  Boston,  on  the  subject  of  the  impri- 
sonment of  free  colored  seamen  in  certain  southern 
ports  of  this  Union.  Before  submitting  the  report, 
however,  he  was  instructed  by  the  committee  to  say 
that  it  had  received  the  assent  of  seven  out  of  the 
nine  members  composing  the  committee.  The  hono- 
rable gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rayner) 
had  drawn  up  an  elaborate  minority  report,  which  he 
trusted  would  be  received  by  unanimous  consent. 
And  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  his  friend  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Kennedy.)  dissenting  in  some  parti- 
culars from  the  doctrines  of  both  reports,  intended 
to  claim  the  privilege  of  presenting  his  own  views  at 
some  future  time. 

The  report  (Mr.  W.  said)  concluded  with  resolu- 
tions declaratory  of  the  opinions  which  the  majority 
of  the  committee  entertained. 

The  resolutions  were  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  seizure  and  imprisonment,  in 
any  port  of  this  Union,  of  free  colored  seamen,  citi- 
zens of  any  of  the  states,  and  against  whom  there  is 
no  charge  but  that  of  entering  said  port,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  rightful  business,  is  a violation  of 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  guaranteed  by  the  2d 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  in 
any  port  of  this  Union  of  free  colored  seamen  on 
board  of  foreign  vessels,  against  whom  there  is  no 
charge  but  that  of  entering  said  port  in  the  course  of 
their  lawful  business,  is  a breach  of  the  comity  of 
nations,  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  all  nations 
in  amity  with  the  United  States,  and,  in  relation  to 
nations  with  whom  the  United  States  have  formed 
commercial  conventions,  is  a violation  of  the  6th  ar- 
ticle of  the  federal  canstitution,  which  declare!  that 
treaties  are  a part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Resolved,  That  any  state  laws,  by  which  certain 
classes  of  seamen  are  prohibited  from  entering  cer- 
tain ports  of  this  Union  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
rightful  business,  are  in  contravention  of  the  para- 
mount and  exclusive  power  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  regulate  commerce. 

Resolved,  That  the  police  power  of  the  states  can 
justify  no  enactments  or  regulations  which  are  indi- 
rect, positive,  and  permanent  conflict  with  express 
provisions  or  fundamental  principles  of  the  national 
compact. 

Mr.  Rayner  rose  and  presented  a minority  report. 
And  he  hoped,  he  said,  that  this  house  would  consent 
unanimously  that  an  extra  number  should  be  print- 
ed. There  was  involved  a very  important  point  of 
constitutional  law. 

The  resolution  appended  to  the  minority  report 
was  read  as  follows,  and  is  proposed  by  Mr.  R.  as  a 
substitute  for  all  the  resolutions  of  the  majority: 

“That  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject.” 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  said  that  the  reports 
were  elaborate,  presenting  some  important  questions, 
in  relation  to  which  he  partly  agreed  with  both  re- 
ports, and  dissented  as  to  some  others,  on  which  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  coincide  in  with  eith- 
er. He  did  not  know  whether  an  opportunity  would 
hereafter  occur  to  him  to  present  a separate  report. 
He  hoped,  however,  to  do  so.  At  all  events,  when 
the  subject  came  up  he  should  state  the  grounds  on 
which  he  differed  from  his  colleagues  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  usual  number  of  copies  of  both  reports  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  soon  after  which  the  house 
adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  21.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  S.  Carolina, 
presented  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which  were  read, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Cushing  presented  a report  from  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs  upon  the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent of  12th  March,  1840,  relative  to  tonnage  duty 
on  Spanish  vessels,  with  a bill  regulating  the  mode 
of  levying  the  same. 

Mr.  Barnard  from  the  judiciary  committee  report- 
ed without  amendment,  the  bill  from  the  senate  for 
the  relief  of  citizens  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  re- 
siding beyond  the  boundary  line  with  Texas. 

Mr.  Bolts  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  direct- 
ed to  report  to  this  house  all  correspondence  and  in- 
formation in  possession  of  the  department  relative 
to  the  recent  attack  of  Commodore  Jones  on  the 
Mexican  fort  in  California,  and  whether  any,  if  any, 
what  action  has  been  taken  by  the  department  rela- 
tive thereto. 
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Mr.  Wise  stated  that  no  communication  had  yet 
been  received  from  Com.  Jones.  Mr.  C.  said  that 
he  had  this  morning  read  in  the  Globe  a statement 
that  “he  had  been  recalled.”  Mr.  Wise  was  under- 
stood to  say  it  was  not  so.  Mr.  B.  then  withdrew 
the  resolution. 

The  printing  of  5,000  extra  copies  of  both  reports 
of  the  majority  and  minority  of  the  committee  on 
commerce  in  relation  to  free  colored  seamen  was 
then  ordered,  as  moved  on  yesterday  by  Mr.  Rayner. 

The  bill  to  prohibit  extra  allowances  to  any  offi- 
cer of  the  government  was  then  taken  up,  and  after 
debate  passed. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Williams  offered  a resolution  which  was 
adopted,  calling  for  the  reasons  from  the  secretary 
of  war  for  adopting  the  new  organization  of  the  mi- 
litary divisions  or  districts  of  the  U.  States,  if  any, 
since  4th  March,  1841.  After  minor  business  the 
house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Jan.  23.  Mr.  Fillmore,  of  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  rose  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  an  editorial  article  published  in  the 
Union,  an  administration  paper  printed  at  New  York 
of  the  date  of  Saturday,  Jan.  21,  1843,  headed  with 
the  words  “The  infamy  of  faction,”  and  reflecting 
on  the  character  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
and  of  this  house,  which  was  then  read  by  him;  and 
also  an  article  in  the.  Madisonian  of  this  morning, 
Jan.  23,  headed  “Correspondence  of  the  Madisonian, 
New  York,  Jan.  19, 1843,”  which  he  also  read.  Mr. 
F.  then  proceeded  to  pronounce  each  item  of  the  two 
said  articles  false  from  beginning  to  end,  and  without 
the  shadow  of  foundation  in  truth.  Their  import 
was  that  the  report  against  the  exchequer  and  the 
course  pursued  in  respect  to  it  by  the  whig  opposition 
to  the  administration  hud  been  dictated  by  a letter 
from  Henry  Clay,  and  that  a caucus  had  been  held, 
&c.  all  of  which'were  utterly  false;  no  letter  having 
been  to  the  knowledge  of  any  ever  written  by  Henry 
Clay,  and  also  no  caucus  having  been  held. 

Mr.  Wise  expressed  his  ignorance  of  anything  what- 
ever about  the  publications  referred  to  and  then  in- 
dulged in  a few  remarks  in  hostile  reflection  on  the 
existence  of  a caucus  which  operated  on  a former 
occasion,  in  the  discussion  not  on  an  exchequer,  nut 
on  the  fiscal  agent,  a caucus  too,  which  sent  an  agent 
to  the  president  to  know  what  his  will  was,  in  order 
that  they  might  “comply,”  (in  the  language  of  the 
report  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Mams),  at  the  last  session,)  in  order  that  they  might 
comply,  or  conform  their  action  in  compliance  with 
the  executive  will.  Mr.  W.  concluded  by  a motion 
to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  exchequer 
bill  reported  by  the  select  committee  at  the  last  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  Bolts  rose  to  a privileged  question.  He  held  it  to 
be  improper,  to  print  extra  copies  of  the  report  and 
counter-report  from  the  committee  on  commerce  as 
they  had  not  been  read  before  this  house  and  of  which 
5,000  had  been  ordered.  Neither  had  been  read  and 
no  member  knew  any  thing  of  them.  If  after  exa- 
mining them,  it  shall  be  found,  that  they  are  at  all 
calculated  to  allay  the  excitement  which  their  subject 
elicited,  he  should  make  no  objection  to  their  being 
printed.  Mr.  B.  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
ordering  the  extra  publication. 

Mr.  Winthrop  observed  that  the  motion  to  print 
had  been  made  by  (Mr.  Rayner)  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  author  of  the  minority  report, 
and  that  it  was  adopted  on  Saturday,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a gentleman  from  the  same  state  (Mr. 
Stanly.)  It  was  undoubtedly  made  and  advocated 
under  the  impression  that  the  minority  report  would 
settle  the  whole  question  and  would  be  sufficient  to 
allay  the  excitement  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  had  alluded.  He  could  neither  advocate 
nor  vote  for  the  mol  ion  to  reconsider. 

By  a vote  of  113  to  83,  the  vote  was  reconsidered, 
and  the  vote  to  print  the  extra  copies  being  now  the 
question,  Mr.  Wise  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table.  Mr.  t Vise's  motion  was  carried  by  yeas  1U4 
to  nays  84. 

The  resolution  heretofore  submitted  by  Mr.  Fill- 
more, of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  that  the 
exchequer  plan  “ought  not  to  be  adopted,”  was  then 
taken  up,  it  being  the  special  order  of  the  day,  with 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Jilherlon  “that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  bring  in  a bill  regulating 
the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  public  moneys,  &c. 

Mr.  Everett  had  moved  to  amend  the  resolution 
(Mr.  Fillmore's)  by  striking  out  the  word  “not.” 

Mr.  Winthrop  had  moved  that  the  whole  subject 
be  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  W’s  motion  was  then  put 
and  negatived  by  nays  114,  yeas  75. 

Mr.  Bidlack  aro^e  and  addressed  the  house,  in  favor 
of  the  exchequer  bill  of  the  administration,  but  chief- 
ly against  Henry  Clay  and  quoted  from  his  Hanover 
speech  to  show  that  lie  (Mr.  Clay)  was  not  wedded 
to  a United  States  bank.  If  the  currency  question 


be  allowed  to  lie  over,  he  will  believe  that  it  is  done 
at  the  dictation  of  Henry  Clay,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  from 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  by  striking  out 
the  word  “not”  before  “expedient,”  so  that  the  ques- 
tion might  be  had  on  the  resolution  itself.  This 
would  remove  some  of  the  difficulties  otherwise  inci- 
dent to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that,  as  he  preferred  having  the 
question  taken  in  an  affirmative  rather  than  in  a ne- 
gative form,  he  was  willing  that,  by  general  consent, 
the  word  “not”  should  be  considered  as  having  been 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  Cushing  objected.  He  had  made  the  motion, 
and  he  preferred  that  it  should  stand,  and  this  for 
reasons  which  he  would  afterwards  explain.  Mr.  C. 
here  presented  a number  of  memorials  from  several 
cities  and  towns,  in  favor  of  the  exchequer  board;  i 
after  which  he  moved  to  adjourn,  which  motion  pre- 
vailing— 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  24.  Mr.  Cranston  presented  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  in- 
structing their  senators  and  requesting  their  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  for  a bill  to  refund  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  with  interest,  the  fine  imposed  on  him  in  1815 
by  Judge  Hall. 

Mr.  Mams  from  committee  on  foreign  affairs  re- 
ported two  bills;  one  appropriating  $40,000  to  enable 
the  president  to  establish  the  future  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  United  States  with  the  Chinese  empire; 
and  another  for  $3,000  for  a consul  or  commissioner 
to  reside  at  the  Hawaiian  islands,  &c.  which  were 
severally  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
house. 

Mr.  Halstead,  from  the  committee  of  elections  to 
which  was  referred  the  bill  to  suspend  the  second 
section  of  the  act  for  the  apportionment  of  represen- 
tatives among  the  several  states,  according  to  the  6th 
census — (this  section  makes  it  imperative  to  elect  by 
districts,)  made  an  adverse  report  thereon. 

The  subject  of  the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen.  Jack- 
son  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Bolls  addressed  the  house  against  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Browne  instructing  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary  to  bring  in  a bill  for  its  remission.  He 
stigmatized  the  whole  movement  as  an  effort  to  pur- 
chase the  political  favor  of  the  superannuated  chief- 
tain; and  said  that  General  Jackson  had  already  re- 
ceived the  principal  of  the  fine.  The  amount  was 
raised  by  the  voluntary  subscription  of  the  ladies  of 
New  Orleans,  and  distributed  by  him  among  the  or- 
phans and  widows  of  those  who  perished  in  defence 
of  that  city. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  to  extend  the  time  for 
laying  down  the  iron  of  the  Petersburg  rail  road 
company  was  read  twice,  briefly  debated,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  laid  over  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Garret  Davis  submitted  a resolution  to  reduce 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  collection  of 
the  customs  in  the  port  of  New  York,  from  502  (their 
present  number)  to  340,  so  that  their  salaries  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $326,450,  and  moved  to 
refer  the  resolution  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 
Mr.  Cusliing  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Garret  Davis  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered,  and  being  taken,  resulted — yeas 
15,  nays  155. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

The  reports  and  resolutions  of  the  majority  and 
minority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  were 
taken  up. 

Mr.  Cushing  addressed  the  house,  and  said  that 
the  people  had  declared  against  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  sub-treasury.  The  plan  of  exche- 
quer gave  every  thing  in  the  charter  of  a bank  of 
the  United  States  the  people  wanted  in  a United 
States  bank,  and  excluded  every  thing  in  the  charter 
of  a bank  of  the  United  States  which  was  unconsti- 
tionalor  adverse  to  the  fixed  financial  opinions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  bill,  therefore, 
gave  all  the  people  wanted.  The  exchequer  was  not 
a government  bank;  it  was  a different  thing  alto- 
gether. 

Mr.  Barnard  obtained  the  floor  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  25.  Mr.  Wise,  from  the  select 
committee  on  the  subject,  made  a report,  accompa- 
nied by  a bill  to  establish  a government  office  for 
printing,  binding,  etc.  and  for  other  purposes:  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Cushing  presented  a letter  from  Mr.  Cunard, 
of  Halifax,  N.  S.  correcting  an  error  of  fact  in  the 
report  which  he  had  made  at  the  last  session  on  the 
British  colonial  trade.  On  Mr.  C’s  motion  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  exchequer  subject,  being  the  order  of  the  day, 
I was  called  for  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 


Mr.  Barnard  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed 
the  house,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  were  not 
to  content  themselves  with  the  negative  proposition 
now  before  them,  viz.  the  resolution  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  declaring  that 
the  plan  of  the  exchequer,  as  recommended  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
He  held  it  to  be  proper  for  the  house  to  act  on  the 
subject  in  the  form  presented  by  the  committee;  and 
lie  held  it  also  proper  and  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
house,  after  action  shall  have  been  had  on  this  pro- 
position, to  proceed,  if  possible,  to  mature  some 
measure  of  relief  for  the  country.  He  believed  that 
such  a thing  was  practicable,  and,  whatever  it  was 
practicable  for  the  house  to  do  on  this  subject,  and 
whatever  can  be  done  without  a sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, for  the  relief  of  the  government  and  the  country, 
ho  held  the  house  was  bound  to  do.  As  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  Mr.  B.  said  he  was  for  action — for  some- 
thing practicable,  and  not  negative.  He  viewed  the 
exchequer  scheme,  in  the  first  place,  as  establishing 
a subordinate  executive  department  of  the  govern- 
ment; and,  when  considered  in  the  aspects  in  which 
this  point  naturally  divided  itself,  the  exchequer  was 
an  executive  treasury,  with  sub-treasuries;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  an  executive  commercial  bank  of  de- 
posite  and  exchange.  The  first  he  held  to  be  com- 
petent for  the  government,  but  for  the  last  there  was 
no  competency  whatever. 

Mr.  Winthrop  said  that  he  preferred  a bad  law  to 
the  discretion  now  exercised  by  the  president  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  over  the  revenues  of  the 
government.  He  regretted  that  even  the  sub-treasu- 
ry was  repealed,  before  a substitute  for  it  was  provid- 
ed. This  measure  might  have  been  rendered  effi- 
cient, for  the  time  being,  by  extracting  its  poison,  its 
teeth,  and  the  specie  clause.  So  far  as  the  exche- 
quer was  concerned,  he  would  take  the  part  provid- 
ing for  collection,  safe-keeping  and  disbursement, 
and  he  believed  that  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  exche- 
quer bills  would  be  found  convenient  for  national 
currency  as  well  a3  accommodation  of  the  merchants 
of  the  large  cities.  Mr.  W.  preferred  a national 
bank;  but  in  consequence  of  political  events  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  all,  this  was  an  “obselete”  idea. 
However,  he  could  not  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience 
and  his  duty  as  a representative,  to  vote  against  doing 
something.  Rather  than  have  no  financial  law  at  all, 
notwithstanding  he  seriously  objected  to  many  parts 
of  the  exchequer  bill,  he  would  vote  for  the  whole 
bill  in  preference  to  leaving  the  public  moneys  un- 
guarded, as  they  now  were.  Mr.  W.  further  re- 
marked, that  we  were  indebted  to  our  national  po- 
verty for  the  safe  custody,  thus  far,  of  the  public 
funds.  But,  as  he  before  observed,  he  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  vote  for  a law  to  restrict  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  over  this  subject.  Mr.  VV.  conclud- 
ed by  alluding  to  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  its  author,  (Mr.  Webster),  and  while  he  ex- 
pressed his  disapprobation  of  some  parts  of  his  Fa- 
neuil  hall  speech,  declared  his  unwillingness  to  listen 
without  a word  of  protest,  to  some  of  the  severe  re- 
proaches which  had  been  cast  upon  him. 

Mr.  Marshall  succeeded  to  the  floor,  and  reviewed 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  delivered  at  Faneuil  hall, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  alluded  to  the  exche- 
quer, with  the  exchange  feature.  Mr.  Webster,  be 
said,  in  the  senate,  denounced  a government  bank  as 
one  of  the  worst  inventions  of  foreign  nations.  Now, 
if  the  exchequer  was  a government  bank,  it  showed 
precisely  that  the  secretary  in  office  took  a contrary 
course  from  what  he  did  when  out  of  office.  But 
said  Mr.  M.  this  exchequer  was  a bank  of  deposite 
and  exchange,  with  a capital  of  $15,000,000,  to  be  un- 
der the  control  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  three 
commissioners,  to  be  removed,  ifnecessary,  by  the  pre- 
sident; and  although  the  exchequer  could  not  discount 
promissory  notes,  still  it  was  a bank  in  the  worst  form. 
Mr.  M.  said  that  he  (Mr.  M.)  had  belonged  to  the 
whig  party  because  they  held  his  (Mr.  M’s)  princi- 
ples; and  of  those  principles,  he  found  the  incarna- 
tion and  impersonation  in  nothing  human  (alluding 
to  the  remarks  of  his  colleague  Mr.  Davis  in  refe- 
rence to  Clay  and  whigism;)  and  there  breathed 
not  the  man  who  could  himself  depart  from  these 
principles  and  draw  Mr.  M.  after  him. 

Mr.  Davis  said  his  language  had  been  this,  that  the 
man  who  in  this  day  would  seek  to  overthrow  Mr. 
Clay  was  as  much  opposed  to  whiggery,  as  whiggery 
now  was,  as  a man  who  should  have  opposed  Gene- 
ral^Washington  would  have  been  held,  to  have  op- 
posed the  whiggery  of  76.  Mr.  D.  also  quoted  from 
Mr.  Marshall's  address  in  1839  signed  “a  citizen  of 
Woodford”  in  fulsome  eulogy  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  his  object  here  was  to  show 
that  he  was  a whig,  and  would  show  it  at  home, 
and  he  protested  against  Mr.  Clay  being  the  in- 
carnation or  the  impersonation  of  whiggery. 

Several  executive  communications  were  laid  be- 
fore the  house,  and  it  then  adjourned. 
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IPJ-POSTSCRIPT.  The  Caledonia  steamer  arrived 
at  boston  on  the  25  instant,  and  brings  no  news  of  im- 
portance. No  overland  mail  had  been  received  from 
India  since  last  advices. 

The  English  funds  are  very  high,  and  money  abund- 
ant. Consols  are  quoted  on  31st  Dec.  at  94 j,  and  reduc- 
ed three  per  cents,  at  94jt  a 95. 

The  president’s  message  had  been  received  in  England, 
and  was  severely  commented  on;  particularly  that  pas- 
sage which  speaks  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States  being 
always  true  to  their  engagements. 

The  most  important  intelligence  to  English  readers  is 
the  formal  and  grave  announcement  ofthe  third  accouche- 
ment of  the  queen,  which  is  to  come  off  for  the  spring 
month  of  May. 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Circular  of  31st  December,  after 
presenting  a review  of  the  course  of  business  during  the 
past  year,  does  not  hold  out  any  prospect  of  increased 
prices  for  the  year  to  come.  The  slock  on  hand  is  esti- 
mated at  564,530  bales,  of  which  233,540  were  of  Ame- 
can,  and  13U,000  East  India;  being  from  25,000  to  30,000 
bales  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  Circular  as- 
sumes that  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  will  be 
greater  this  year  than  last,  and  equal,  probably,  that  of 
1840;  but  the  large  stock  on  hand,  and  the  circulation 
that  the  crop  from  this  side  “will  be  materially  larger  than 
that  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  years,’’  will,  it  is 
thought,  prevent  an  advance  in  prices;  indeed,  some  de- 
pression in  low  qualities  of  American  is  looked  for. 

[. Liverpool , 4th  Jan. 

The  cotton  trade  has  partaken  of  the  improved  feel- 
ing which  exists.  The  average  weekly  consumption, 
during  the  year,  throughout  Great  Britain,  has  been 
22,315  bags,  of  which  17,173  have  been  American.  The 
imports  show  an  increase  of  111,000  American  during 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
stock  is  estimated  at  an  increase  of  55,000  bags.  The 
new  cotton  crop  is  reaching  this  port  in  large  quantities 
from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Charleston,  Savannah  arid 
New  York;  and  the  belief  is  general  that  it  will  reach 
two  millions  or  two  millions  and  a quarter  of  bales,  of 
which  a million  and  a quarter  at  least  may  be  expected  to 
reach  this  country.  The  prostrate  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  late,  has  kept 
the  price  of  the  raw  material  very  low,  but  it  has  now 
reached  its  minimum,  in  all  probability,  and  better  rates 
may  speedily  be  iooked  for. 

Alabama.  The  legislature  had  under  discussion  in 
each  house  laws  “staying”  the  collection  of  debts  by 
legal  process.  In  the  senate  the  bill  seemed  to  unite  a 
majority  of  the  members,  but  in  the  house  was  rejected 
by  a vote  of  58  years  to  37  nays,  on  a motion  to  indefi- 
nitely postpone  its  consideration . 

Animal  magnetism.  The  struggle  of  this  subject  to 
emerge  from  its  classification  among  the  black  arts,  and 
assume  a position  among  the  independent  sciences,  still 
continues.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  lately  been  lecturing  on 
“the  science  of  neurology ’’  and  the  “ neuraural  fluid” 
at  the  city  of.  New  York.  Various  publications  of  certi- 
ficates in  favor  of  its  pretensions  have  appeared  at  inter- 
vals in  the  last  few  months  in  New  England,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  S.  Carolina,  and  one  of  its  profes- 
sors has  broached  the  subject  in  the  seat  of  government 
itself,  within  the  last  few  days. 

Colonization  society.  We  learn  from  the  National 
Intelligencer  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Colonization  society  held  on  the  18rh  instant  at  the 
capitol,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held.  The 
annual  report  was  presented,  and  many  very  brilliant 
speeches  were  delivered.  The  society  then,  vvithout 
concluding  its  business,  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  seven 
o’clock  next  evening  in  the  same  place.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Mr.  Wise,  Senator  Miller,  the  rev.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Z.  C.  Lee,  esq.  and  Mr.  Penrose. 

Earthquake.  The  late  earthquake  was  felt  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  at  Van  Buren,  [Ark.]  It  is  the  opin- 
iun  of  the  geologists  that  portions  of  that  state  are  of  a 
volcanic  character,  and  that  slumbering  fires,  which  find 
their  breathing  places  in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico,  are 
rolling  their  "everlasting surges’’  not  far  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  editor  ol  the  Van  Buren  Intelligencer 
wishes  it  distinctly  understood  by  all  foreign  editors  who 
are  disposed  to  slander,  that  his  state  lias  not  been  afflic- 
ted with  a mere  ague  fit,  but  has  had  a real  genuine  Simon 
double  and  twisted  sure  enough  earthquake.  It 
was  like  wise"  felt'  ai  Memphus,  Tuscaloosa  and  Little 
Rock. 

General  Iackson’s  fine.  In  the  Louisiana  legisla- 
ture a committee  lias  been  appointed  to  make  a full  re- 
port on  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  General  Jackson  by  Judge  Hall  in- 
1815.  Those  who  contend  that  the  real  question,  in 
stead  of  being  a mere  pecuniary  matter  is  one  that  in- 
volves certain  high  principles  of  constitutional  law,  and 
the  acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy  of  martial 
over  all  civil  power,  and,  that  the  reversal  of  a judicial 
decision  by  the  legislative  body  is  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  good  government,  are  not  disposed,  however 
willing  to  relieve  any  pecuniary  wants  of  the  general,  to 
allow  the  justice  and  character  of  Judge  Hall,  now  long 
since  deceased,  to  receive  impugnment  by  any  unadvis- 
ed proceedings  at  this  late  day.  Resolutions  in- 
troduced into  the  legislature  of  Maryland  to  instruct  its 
senators  and  request,  its  representatives  in  congress  to 
urge  the  remission,  were  passed  in  the  house  of  delegates, 
but  have  been  rejected  in  the  senate  ol  that  state. 


Indiana.  Educational  statistics.  By  the  last  report 
ofthe  auditor  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  we  learn  that  there 
are  in  that  state  237,143  children,  of  a suitable  age  to  go 
to  school,  of  which  number  there  are  in  attendance  111,- 
465 — leaving  125,678,  who  do  not  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  public  instruction.  The  number  of  School 
Districts  is  3,760 — do.  houses,  3,151 — average  for  each 
scholar  in  attendance  48  cents. 

The  whigs  of  this  state  have  nominated  Samuel  Bigger 
for  governor  and  John  H.  Bradley,  for  lieut  governor. 

The  Van  Buren  convention  nominated  James  Whit- 
comb for  the  same  office,  and  at  the  same  time,  (9th  in- 
stant,) selected  32  candidates  to  their  national  conven- 
tion. 

Iron.  The  Rochester  Democrat  states  that  iron  “was 
first  made  in  this  country  in  1715,  in  Virginia.  In  New 
York,  Orange  county,  a furnace  was  erected  in  1751, 
and  1,500  tons  of  pig  and  1,000  of  bar  made  annually. 
The  great  iron  chain,  that  crossed  the  Hudson  during 
the  revolution,  each  link  of  which  weighed  140  lbs.,  was 
made  there.  Peter  Townsend  made  the  first  cannon 
there  in  1816.  In  the  United  States,  in  1840,  there  were 
made  347,400  tons  ot  pig  iron;  twenty  years  ago,  Great 
Britain  made  only  400,000  tons;  now  she  makes  1,258,- 
781  tons. 

Knitting  Machine.  We  have  seen  this  morning  a 
variety  of  beautiful  specimens  of  the  produots  of  the 
knitting  machine,  heretofore  noticed  in  this  paper  as  be- 
ing in  operation  at  Major  Stevens’  Coach  Lace  factory 
in  Mechanic  street.  Undershirts,  waistcoats,  hose,  and 
other  under  garments,  of  the  softest,  finest  and  most  du- 
rable kind,  and  also  fine  Brussells  lace,  are  produced,  in 
all  imaginable  shapes,  large  and  small,  by  this  remarka- 
ble machine,  in  the  hands  of  its  ingenious  owner,  Mr. 
Thomas  Powell. 

The  machine  was  made  in  France  some  years  ago 
under  the  eye  ot  Mr.  Powell,  and  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Mr.  P.  tells  us  he  is 
now  making  under  garments  for  females  and  children, 
hose,  sbiris,  &c.  The  machine  will  well  reward  a vi- 
sit, and  we  can  warrantably  commend  its  products  to 
those  who  have  occasion  for  them. 

[Newark  Daily  Adv. 

Lord  Saltoun.  In  the  army  “a  miss  is  considered  as 
good  as  a mile,”  and  is  thought  of  no  more;  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  that,  at  Waterloo,  Lord  Saltoun  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him,  one  of  his  spurs  shot  off,  his 
forehead  laid  bare  by  a shot  in  the  front  of  his  cap,  his 
sword  broken  in  two,  and  the  cloak  in  front  of  his  saddle 
riddled  with  shot.  At  Peronne  he  was  hit  by  a spent 
iron  ball,  which  buried  itself,  with  his  purse,  in  his 
groin;  but,  notwithstanding  the  pain  and  suffering 
which  this  must  have  caused;  he  marched  up  to  Paris 
with  the  army.  This  wound  was  never  mentioned. 

Leather.  The  following  table  from  the  New  York 
Shipping  List  shows  at  one  view  the  stock  of  leather  on 
hand  in  this  city,  and  the  quantity  out  in  process  of  tan- 
ning on  the  first  of  January,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
as  also  the  quantity  inspected  and  sold  during  the  same 


period. 

Sides  on 

Sides  in - 

Sides 

Sides  in 

hand 

spected 

sold 

tanneries 

Jan. 1. 

each  year. 

each  year. 

Jan.  1. 

1835, 

299,663 

784,165 

916,243 

730,800 

1836, 

166,980 

925,014 

1,005,454 

914,500 

1837, 

86.550 

890,962 

661,225 

887,513 

1838, 

312,287 

749,555 

838,320 

697.630 

1839, 

233,523 

772,255 

777,695 

600,628 

1S40, 

21S.083 

638,112 

693,315 

472,930 

1841, 

162,844 

687,101 

741,129 

379,762 

1842, 

108,816 

886,868 

725,863 

591,671 

1843, 

269,821 

480,189 

Liberia.  American  slaver.  The  governor  of  the  co- 
lony of  Liberia,  in  a despatch  addressed  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Colonization  society  on  the 
9th  of  June  last,  states  that  on  his  arrival  at  Bassa  Cove, 
which  place  he  visited  in  February,  1842,  he  found  an- 
chored there  a fast  sailing  schooner  belonging  to  New 
York.  The  captain  refused  to  pay  any  port  charges  in 
defiance  of  the  authorities,  who  had  no  means  of  forc- 
ing a compliance  with  their  regulations.  The  supercar- 
go of  the  vessel  was  a Spaniard.  The  governor  told 
him  he  knew  him  to  be  a slaver,  and  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  settlement.  The  vessel  soon  got  under  way  and 
stood  up  the  coast,  but  in  ten  or  fifteen  days  returned, 
and  in  twelve  hours  took  in  a cargo  of  250  slaves  and 
put  to  sea. 

North  Carolina.  No  repudiation.  There  is  no 
chance  of  this  abominable  doctrine  getting  foot-hold  in 
North  Carolina.  Our  whole  people,  without  distinction 
ot  party,  esteem  a good  name  for  honesty,  justice  and 
strict  regard  to  the  obligations  of  morality,  as  valuable  to 
a community,  as  to  each  of  the  members  composing  it. — 
This  was  fully  established  by  the  action  of  the  senate,  on 
Monday  last.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  due  by 
the  Wilmington  rail  road  company,  hut  endorsed  by  the 
state,  were  protested  for  non-payment,  the  company  being 
unable  to  meet  them.  A resolution  was  reported  for  the 
state  to  pay  them  off  at  once,  and  it  passed  the  senate, 
where  there  is  a loco  foco  majority  of  ten,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  We  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
homely  remarks  of  Mr.  Dobson,  a western  farmer,  and 
the  wheel  horse  of  “democracy’’  in  that  quarter,  ‘Sir,’ 
said  he, ‘North  Carolina  is  my  mother — take  all  that  I 
have,  but  preserve  her  good  name  bright  and  untarnish- 
ed.” So  long  as  this  feeling  is  cherished  and  acted  upon, 
we  may  quarrel  about  politics,  but  the  heart  ofthe  com- 
monwealth is  in  the  right  place.  [ Raleigh  Register, 


Naval.  The  court  of  inquiry  on  the  Somers  case,  af- 
tei  being  engaged  19  days  in  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  has  closed  its  labors,  and  Commodore  Dallas 
has  reached  Washington;  its  official  report  has  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

Court  martial.  We  learn  that  the  secretary  of  the  na- 
vy has  appointed  William  H.  Norris,  esq.  of  this  city, 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  court  martial  ordered  in  the  case 
or  Commander  Mackenzie.  It  is  said  that  the  court 
will  consist  of  ten  captains  and  three  commanders. 

[Balt.  Amer. 

Operation  of  the  bankrupt  law,  From  a report 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  stale  to  the  senate  are 
compiled  the  following  statistics  of  the  proceedings  under 
the  bankrupt  law  in  the  various  states  so  far  as  heard 
from — 


Petitions. 

Rale  to 

Voluntary.  Dis'd. 

Pend. 

population. 

Maine, 

2879 

1 to 

174 

2S65 

2455 

416 

Mass. 

.2423 

do 

301 

2392 

973 

1460 

Vermont, 

1540 

do 

189 

1524 

867 

902 

Conn. 

1363 

do 

221 

1338 

867 

472 

N.  Y„  S. 

1919 

do 

369 

1859 

897 

1032 

N.  Jersey, 

676 

do 

520 

673 

396 

■ 275 

Pa.,  E. 

1295 

do 

672 

1269 

230 

754 

“ W. 

1577 

do 

511 

1572 

458 

Del. 

74 

do 

791 

74 

29 

42 

Md. 

379 

do 

839 

371 

99 

257 

D.  of  Col. 

186 

do 

165 

186 

85 

66 

S.  Car. 

208 

do 

1245 

205 

60 

145 

Ken. 

1800 

do 

328 

1782 

235 

1573 

Tenn. 

990 

do 

647 

985 

455 

Ala.,  S, 

598 

do 

345 

593 

181 

417 

Mich. 

400 

do 

528 

Total, 

18307 

375 

17688 

8287 

7811 

The  second  column  gives  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  petitions  to  the  white  population  of  each  of 
the  enumerated  states. 


Presidential.  Some  of  the  members  of  congress  are 
acting  various  parts  in  the  pending  presidential  question. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  letters  which  were  addressed 
to  the  Van  Buren  meeting  in  Philadelphia  by  members 
of  congress— and  “an  appeal  to  the  democratic  party,  on 
the  principles  of  a national  convention  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U.  Slates” 
(said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Rhetc  of  S.  Carolina,) — 
a small  circular  pamphlet  of  five  pages,  referred  to  by 
one  of  our  correspondents.  We  would  rather  .that 
members  of  congress  should  forbear,  if  possible,  from 
such  a discussion — but  if  they  are  prompted  by  strong 
considerations  at  all,  to  take  a part,  we  should  prefer 
that  they  individually  take  a part  in  an  open,  public 
manner,  than  move  in  organized  caucus  and  conven- 
tions, or  in  a private,  active  manner.  [Rich.  Enq. 

Revenue  of  1842.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
his  annual  report  of  the  stale  ofthe  finances,  estimated 
the  receipts  of  the  fourth  quarter  Irom  customs  to  amount 
to  $4,000,000.  It  appears  from  a recent  statement  that 
the  actual  amount  exceeded  the  estimates  by  over  half  a 
million,  being  as  follows,  viz. 

From  cash  duties,  . . $3,116,370,  73 

And  from  bonds,  . . . 1,436,565  35 


Total,  . . . $4,552,935  97 

This  added  to  the  receipt  ot  the  three  first  quarters,  viz: 
$14,  260,830  35,  makps  the  total  amount  of  receipts  of  the 
year  from  customs,  $18,813,766  32. 


Screw  Propellers.  The  following  vessels  have  been 
already  built,  and  fitted  with  the  screw  propeller. 


Archimedes 
Princess  Royal 
Bee 

Beddington 
Novelty 


tons. 

237 

101 

30 

270 

300 


horse  power. 

70  belonging  to  London. 

Brighton. 


45 

10 

60 


Portsmouth. 
S.  Shields. 
London. 


The  following  are  building — 

Great  Britain  3,600  1,000  “ Bristol. 

Rattler  800  200 

Two  for  the  French  government  120  horse  power. 

One  for  ditto  350 

Propellers  on  the  same  principle  have  been  fitted  to 
some  other  vessels  by  other  parties  with  various  degrees 
of  success.  The  old  river  steamer  Swiftsure  has  been 
fitted  with  one,  and  it  is  said  that  a considerable  increase 
of  velocity  has  been  obtained.  Ertcson’s  propeller  is 
substantially  the  same  in  principle,  and  is  said  to  answer, 
well.  The  same  remark  applies  to  that  patented  by  capt. 
Carpenter.  [Nautical  Mag. 


U.  S.  Pensioners.  The  number  of  Invalid  Pensiners 


in  the  United  States  is,  2.662 

Under  the  aetof  March  1818,  2,724 

“ May,  1828,  412 

“ June,  1832,  15,535 

“ July,  1836,  2,306 


Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  Toledo,  Jan.  10,  1843. 
“The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  will  be  opened  itsentire 
length  in  the  spring.  Boats  commenced  running  late 
this  fall  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  a distance  of  230  miles 
from  this  place.  From  this  city  to  the  junction  alone,  66 
miles,  the  caoal  is60  feet  wide  and  6 feet  deep.  From 
thence  to  Fort  Wayne,  44  miles,  it  is  50  feet  wide; 
from  the  Fort  to  Lafayette,  122  miles,  40  feet  wide, 
spring  our  Boston  or  New  York  friends  can  reac 
gansport,  Indiana,  by  way  of  the  canal  in  five  day. 
ter  leaving  home,  or  Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illin 


in  6£  days. 


[Rochester  Daily  Democrat. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  president’s  annual  message  to  congress,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  extracts  which  we  insert  in  this 
number  from  English  and  French  journals,  brought 
by  the  last  arrivals,  has  elicited  far  more  attention 
and  remark  in  Europe,  than  in  the  journals  of  our 
own  country.  We  have  seldom  noticed  a president’s 
message  so  little  commented  upon  here  as  the  recent 
one  of  President  Tyler.  Nor  have  we  often  seen 
less  justice  done  to  a message  by  the  foreign  jour- 
nals. Whether  the  journalists  abroad  are  absolute- 
ly so  unacquainted  with  our  federal  republican  sys- 
tem of  government  as  they  affect  to  be  from  the 
tenor  of  their  criticisms,  we  think  doubtful.  They 
know  the  present  prevailing  impressions  adverse  to 
American  credit  in  the  circles  of  Europe,  and  instead 
of  discriminating,  as  they  know  well  enough  how  to 
do  it,  at  least  some  of  them,  between  the  culpable  and 
the  innocent, — they,  without  exception,  join  the  re- 
sponsible and  the  irresponsible  in  one  common  cen- 
sure, and  stigmatize  the  whole  country  >r  the  faults 
of  a few.  Nor  will  they  listen  to  a d rimination. 
It  may  be  that  they  have  lost  money  by  editing  the 
representations  of  our  speculators,  of  ich  we  in 
common  with  all  trading  communities  e our  full 
quota,  and  now  would  make  the  hones  rt  of  our 
community  accountable  for  their  own  j in  trust- 
ing them.  Whether  by  ignorance  or  design,  “Bro- 
ther Jonathan,”  it  seems,  is  to  suffer  in  reputation, 
at  all  events,  and  doubts  are  expressed,  whether 
they  will  ever  trust  him  again!  Well — agreed.  We 
shall  be  quite  willing  to  maintain  intercourse  in  fu- 
ture upon  the  cash  system.  Many  think  that  our 
capital  error  has  long  been  in  allowing  Europe  to 
credit  us  further  than  was  wholesome  for  us.  They 
have  an  overdose  now  themselves.  Of  the  capacity 
and  determination  of  the  American  people,  whether 
considered  as  individuals, — as  citizens  of  twenty-six 
separate  “sovereign  states,” — or  as  citizens  of  the 
one  confederated  republic,  to  pay  the  debts  they  have 
contracted,  faithfully  and  honestly,  we  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a doubt.  The  Americans  have  had  a se- 
ries of  the  most  unprecedented  financial  disasters  to 
encounter  within  the  last  twelve  years,  that  any  peo- 
ple has  for  a long  time  been  subjected  to;  these  have 
prevented  the  possibility, — absolutely  the  possibility, 
of  promptly  fulfilling  engagements  as  they  expected 
to  have  done,  and,  as,  under  other  and  more  favora- 
ble circumstances  they  would  have  done.  It  is  but 
a delay  however.  Difficulties  of  such  universal  pre- 
valence could  not  be  overcome  in  a day.  One-half 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  could  not 
be  withdrawn  on  a sudden,  without  shaking  credit  in 
every  direction.  Ruin  had  to  be  encountered, — has 
been  endured,  wide  and  broad,  in  every  ramification 
of  our  connection.  Those  that  were  wealthy  are 
impoverished  by  thousands.  Stupendous  improve- 
ments, confessedly  of  the  highest  utility  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  difficulties  incident  to  the  change 
of  times.  Credit  is  withdrawn  from  service — and  a 
whole  people  brought  at  once  from  a condition  of 
imprudent  inflation,  to  almost  an  absolute  hard  money 
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basis.  Such  a revolution  all  Europe  witnessed  us  in 
the  act  of  enduring,  and,  without  one  emotion  of  hu- 
mane feeling  or«commiseration,  their  language  with- 
out exception  is  that  of  bitter  reproach  ot  envenom- 
ed sarcasm  at  our  institutions,  and  our  honesty. 

Let  them  rail.  We  rejoice  that  president  Tyler 
observed  a dignified  and  appropriate  silence  in  rela- 
tion to  repudiation.  We  think  the  introduction  of 
professions  of  honesty  as  much  out  of  place  in  an 
executice  message  as  protestations  of  chastity  by  a 
female.  Where  professions  and  protestations  are  free- 
ly resorted  to,  possession  becomes  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
president  Tyler  is  administering  the  executive  depart- 
ment, and  in  relation  to  which  his  message  is  appro- 
propriate,  fortunately  happens  to  be  under  no  pecu- 
niary obligations  to  the  capitalists  of  Europe — and 
we  hope  will  not  shortly  be.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  it  is  not  so  much  for  any  thing  that  is  in 
the  president’s  message  that  the  European  journalists 
carp  at  it.  No; — but,  because  they  all  have  taken  it 
into  their  heads  that  it  becomes  the  president  to  read 
a sermon  to  the  states  of  the  union  upon  the  heresy  of 
repudiation,  and  lecture  the  people  of  the  union  round- 
ly upon  the  subjects  of  integrity  and  moral  honesty; — 
and  because  he  did  not, — why  forsooth — Brother 
Jonathan’s  charactersuffers  accordingly.  Whether  the 
ignorance  of  their  journalists  in  relation  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  political  system,  and  the  posture  of  our 
affairs  under  that  system,  be  real  or  affected — we 
take  leave  to  assure  them  that  the  silence  of  presi- 
dent Tyler  in  his  message  in  relation  to  the  integrity 
of  the  states  or  the  honesty  of  the  people  of  this 
union  to  their  obligations,  is  as  unanimously  appro- 
ved on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  seems  to  be  dis- 
approved on  the  other. 

The  American  government  fortunately  owes  no- 
thing to  the  Europeans  at  present.  Some  of  the 
American  states  are  indebted  to  the  Europeans. — 
They  acknowledge  the  debt,  and  they  design  to  pay 
the  debt.  They  are  not  at  once  able  to  do  so,  and  in 
some  two  or  three  cases  have  failed  even  to  meet  the 
interest  immediately,  but  they  have  ample  resources 
and  those  resources  they  design  to  bring  into  requisi- 
tion with  all  due  despatch. 

The  debt  will  be  paid  principal  and  interest.  We 
cannot  act  with  the  promptitude  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ments, and  do  not  pretend  to.  It  requires  time  under 
our  system  to  frame  and  carry  out  enactments,  espe- 
cially in  the  form  of  ‘exactions’  which  the  concentra- 
ted powers  of  monarchical  governments  can  obviate, 
though  it  be  at  the  price  of  severe  suffering  by  their 
subjects.  Americans  have  owe'd  Europeans  far  more 
than  they  now  owe  them,  and  pa  id  off  their  debt  to  the 
last  farthing,  when  they  had  not  as  ample  resources 
as  they  now  have.  Let  Europe  discredit  us  for  a few 
years,  and  the  way  that  single  incident  will  enable  us 
to  balance  accounts  with  the;tn  will  be  wholesome  to 
this  country;  however  it  may  act  upon  them.  If 
providence  shall  ever  permit  any  one  of  them — even 
England  herself,  to  encounter  such  a financial 
reverse  as  the  United  States  h ave  just  been  subject 
to,  we  pray  that  she  may  enduye  the  storm  as  well 
as  we  have. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Caledonia  left  Liverpoo  1 on  January  4th,  and 
after  a boisterous  passage  reache  d Boston  on  the  25th. 

The  steamer  Columbia,  capt.  Miller,  which  left 
New  York  Dec.  16th,  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
29th,  having  made  her  passage,  in  12i  days.  The 


steamer  Acadia,  capt.  Ryrie,  arrived  at  Liverpool 
on  Dec.  16,  in  13^  days  from  Boston. 

It  is  said  that  the  Great  Western  steamer  has  been 
purchased  by  Mehomet  Ali,  who  intends  to  convert 
her  into  a steam  frigate.  She  is,  however,  still  ad- 
vertised for  New  York,  via  Madeira,  Feb.  11;  and 
the  rumor  is  contradicted  in  New  York. 

The  condition  of  England  herself  is  thus  summed 
up  by  the  London  Spectator,  in  its  retrospect  of  the 
events  of  the  year. 

We  are  again  at  peace  with  the  world — not  “arm- 
ed peace,”  but  peace  without  its  Palmerstonian  ter- 
rors. The  tedious  and  embarrassing  war  in  China 
is  over — for  the  present;  and  the  plenipotentiary 
helped  us  out  of  the  scrape  with  as  imposing  a grace 
as  possible.  The  disasters  in  Cabul  could  not  be  un- 
done, but  they  have  been  gilded  over  with  succeed- 
ing victories;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  has  also  drawn 
us  out  of  that  scrape  byrecalling  the  army  within 
the  Indus.  The  secondary  Syrian  question,  the  in- 
ternal government  of  the  country,  approaches  a tar- 
dy solution.  The  Servian  question  seems  as  if  it 
would  come  to  nothing,  unless  Russia  conceals  some 
very  monstrous  designs.  Spain’s  last  revolt  is  quell- 
ed. France’s  last  fit  of  anger,  about  the  Barcelona 
consuls,  turns  out  to  have  been  a dream;  and  al- 
though the  European  proselytism  of  the  U.  States 
may  lead  to  further  questions  about  the  right  of 
search,  that  question  will  have  to  be  discussed  on  a 
broader  basis  than  mere  diplomatic  punctilio  in  a 
wrangle  with  France.  With  the  United  States  Lord 
Ashburton  has  placed  us  in  profound  peace. 

At  home  too  we  are  at  peace.  The  insurrection 
in  the  north  has  glided  away  into  the  past,  and  the 
chartists  have  been  quietly  debating  with  Mr.  Sturge 
and  his  friends  at  Birmingham.  Trade,  the  long- 
enduring  depression  of  which  has  spread  even  to  our 
antipodean  colonies,  revives  somewhat.  Workmen 
begin  to  be  a little  better  employed;  and  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  after  three  bad  ones,  has  made  bread 
much  cheaper,  just  as  wages  have  slightly  advanced, 
to  prepare  a merrier  Christmas  and  a less  dismal 
winter.  The  town  of  Paisley  is  a signal  exception 
to  this  improvement. 

London  course  of  exchange,  Jan.  3.  N.  York, 
21  days’  sight,  46j  Philadelphia,  46.  Bullion — new 
dollars,  4s.  9id.  per  oz. 

A controversy  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
French  and  English  consuls  at  Barcelona  during  the 
siege  and  bombardment  had  wrought  the  journals  of 
the  two  countries  into  quite  a fit  of  passion.  It  turns 
out,  however,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Times,  that  the  mutual  recrimi- 
nations were  founded  upon  false  reports;  that  both 
consuls  had  done  nothing  to  stimulate  revolt,  and 
every  thing  to  preserve  neutral  and  innocent  parties 
from  its  evil  consequences. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister  in  London, 
has  been  passing  a few  days  with  sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
his  country  house,  Drayton  Manor,  in  company  with 
a number  of  distinguished  official  and  other  per- 
sonages. 

Thomas  Thorneley,  esq.  one  of  the  members  for 
Wolverhampton  in  the  house  of  commons,  connect- 
ed for  many  years  with  the  United  States  as  a mer- 
chant at  Liverpool,  has  recently  returned  from  visit- 
ing the  principal  cities  in  the  Union.  He  addressed 
a large  meeting  of  his  constituents  on  the  23d  ult. 
He  pointed  out  forcibly  the  advantages  which  both 
countries  would  derive  from  a free  trade  in  corn, 
and  advocated  the  policy  of  the  anti-corn  law  league 
in  agitation  so  successfully  for  a measure  so  impor- 
tant and  beneficial.  In  matters  of  commerce,  the 
long  experience,  and  enlightened  views  possessed  by 
Mr.  Thorneley,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions  in 
the  assembly  of  which  he  is  a member. 

The  Glasgow  East  India  association  have  memori- 
alized the  government  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tea. 
They  urge  that  as  tea  is  the  staple  commodity  which 
China  must  return  for  our  exports,  a reduction  in 
the  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  this  country,  would  in- 
duce a greater  demand  for  British  manufactures  in 
China. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  steamers  engaged  in  the 
late  war  are  to  be  employed  as  mail  boats  between 
India  and  China — Bombay  is  recommended  as  the 
rendezvous,  and  the  despatches  which  reach  Europe 
under  existing  arrangements  but  once,  will],  in  the 
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event  of  the  suggested  alterations  being  completed, 
be  forwarded  twice  in  each  month, 

A London  paper  says  that  the  works  preparatory 
to  the  commencement  of  cutting  through  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  are  advancing  rapidly.  The  entire 
length  of  this  canal  will  be  49  miles,  its  breadth  at 
the  surface  135  feet;  and  its  depth  20  feet.  M.  Mo- 
rel, the  engineer,  estimates  its  cost  at.  560,0001. 
sterling. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  trade  for  1842.  Jan.  4. 
We  refrain  from  entering  into  a lengthy  review  of 
the  past  year’s  business,  as  the  fluctuations  were  few, 
and  a degree  of  uniformity  in  prices,  attended  by 
monotonous  depression,  generally  prevailed.  Of  late 
the  purchases  for  consumption  have  been  extensive, 
but  the  favorable  accounts  of  the  forthcoming  crop, 
and  an  unusually  large  supply  of  new  cotton  for  so 
early  a period  in  the  season,  have  tended  to  reduce 
prices,  and  on  comparing  the  present  quotations  of 
American  with  those  of  the  31sl  December,  1841, 
they  will  be  found  5-81b.  lower.  As  regards  the  fu- 
ture, there  are  reasonable  grounds  for  anticipating 
a good  export  trade  in  manufactures,  but  the  impor- 
tant changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  further  changes,  will  prove  obstacles  to  an 
early  improvement  in  the  home  demand,  and  we  do 
not  look  forward  to  any  amendment  in  ihe  value  of 
the  raw  material;  indeed,  some  depression,  particu- 
larly upon  the  lower  qualities  or  American,  may 
fairly  be  expected. 

The  total  sales  of  the  year  are  estimated  at  1.417,- 
450  bags  inclusive  of  11 ,160  Sea  Island,  3,290  stain- 
ed, 316,850  Upland,  565,570  N.  Orleans,  and  228,560 
Mobile  and  Alabama.  The  sales  to  the  same  period 
of  last  year  were  estimated  at  1,274,940  bags. — 
There  were  taken  on  speculation  to  30lh  December, 
1842,253,250  bales,  and  in  the  year  1841.  185,300 
bales. 

The  demand  for  cotton  was  extensive  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  month,  but  was  succeeded  by  a 
very  great  inquiry , which  continued  until  about  the 
21st,  when  the  trade  began  to  purchase  largely  arid 
with  confidence;  one  improvement  was  apparent  in 
prices,  as  holders  brought  lorward  their  stocks,  (par- 
ticularly of  new  American)  very  freely.  Since  Sat- 
urday last  the  market  has  again  assumed  a quiet  as- 
pect, and  prices  remain  the  same  as  reported  by  the 
steamer  of  the  4th  ult.  The  sales  since  the  2d  inst. 
have  amounted  to  122.920  bags.  Speculators  have 
taken  about  20,000  American  and  1,800  Surat,  and 
exporters  700  American  and  500  Surat. 

Tobacco. — The  demand  for  Virginia  has  been  ex- 
tensive, at  an  advance  of  |d  per  lb.  on  leaf,  and  fully 
|d  per  lb.  on  strips;  prices  generally,  but  more  espe- 
cially those  of  the  latter,  have  further  tendency  to 
improve,  the  stocks  being  light.  The  market  was 
quite  bare  of  Kentucky  leaf,  which  was  mumi  want- 
ed; the  stock  of  strips  is  heavy,  and  the  sale.-  have 
been  at  reduced  rates,  sorne  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tions were  purchased  on  very  low  terms. 

Stock  of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  warehouses, 
January  2d.  Virginia  hhds.  and  tierces  7,050;  Ky. 
12,222;  do.  negrohead,  kegs,  2,533;  Maryland  hhds. 
35;  Canadian  0;  Varinas,  baskets,  22;  St.  Domingo 
leaf,  serons  and  cases.  1 125;  Turkey  and  Ukraine, 
cases,  51,  East  India  and  China,  bales,  654;  Aners- 
foort  and  German  292;  Havana  and  Cuba,  boxes  and 
seron3,  2,829;  Cigars  and  Cheroots,  boxes  and  cases, 
3,074;  snuff  packages  40;  Columbian  leaf  and  roll, 
packages,  4,434;  Brazil  roll,  packages,  16;  Porto 
Rico,  320. 

Provisions. — The  trade  in  American  provisions  be- 
ing yet  a new  one,  the  retrospect  of  the  past  year 
affords  no  sure  data  of  which  to  offer  an  opinion  as 
to  future^  prospects. 

London,  Jan.  3.  In  American  stocks,  there  have 
been  sejme  transactions,  but  in  general  for  trifling 
amounts.  New  York  state  5 per  cent,  at  about  79 
per  c,ent.  with  dividend.  Pennsylvania  45  to  47. 
Massachusetts  sterling  at  90  percent.  South  Caro- 
lina/, ex  dividend,  at  87L  Kentucky  6’s  at  70  per  ct. 
exldiv.  Alabama  dollar  at  50;  do.  sterling  at  55 
per-  cent.  Maryland  and  Louisiana  sterling  bonds  are 
bot!ih  offered  at  50  per  cent,  and  Ohio  6’s  at  67  per 
een  t.  ex.  div. 

A mong  the  sales  of  slocks  in  London  were  $50,000 
Mas  sachusetts’  5’s  at  89a90.  They  were  of  the  par- 
cel s;  old  in  Boston  sometime  ago  at  86.40,  and  so 
leavi  ng  to  the  operation  a profit  ol  some  8 per  cent. 

Mr.  Dunn,  a great  corn  factor,  at  Wakefield,  is 
among  .'he  victims  to  the  sliding  scale.  He  has  fail- 
ed in  $1,.  500,000. 

The  L«eds  Mercury,  without  mentioning  names, 
states  tha.’t  several  more  serious  failures  in  the  corn 
trade  havA  taken  place  in  the  West  Riding. 

The  stoppage  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Bank,  at  York,  was  announced  in  the 
last  week  \ ,of  December,  and  caused  a great  commo- 
tion in  lhaiti  city,  at  Leeds, and  eise where.  A fneeting 
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of  (he  shareholders  had  been  held,  at  which  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  capita!  of  the  hank,  £211  000, 
v.as  lost,  and  about  <4100.000  besides.  The  liabili- 
ties amounted  to  about  <41170,000. 

The  London  papers  announce  the  death  of  Major 
General  Drummond,  Admiral  Sir  John  Longford,  and 
Vice  Admiral  Evans.  The  first  served  under  Sir 
John  Moore  in  Spain  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
He  was  director-general  of  the  royal  artillery  and 
had  been  forty-nine  years  in  the  army. 

Bank  note  circulation  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  following  table  cut  from  a London 
paper,  will  be  deemed  interesting  by  persons  conver- 
sant with  such  matters: 

Average  of  the  Circulalion  of  Circulation  of  A’mtofbui- 
fonr  weeks  the  United  the  Panic  of  lion  in  bank 

preceding.  Kingdom.  England.  England. 

Jan.  8 lii,  1842,  33,603.003  16,293,000  5,629,000 

February  5th,  34,099,977  17,402,000  5,602,000 

March  5th,  38,591.925  16,894,000  6 281,000 

April  2d,  33,014,677  16,674,000  7,006  000 

April  30th,  34,849,751  18,404,000  7,082,000 

May  28th,  34.366,629  17,891,000  7,383  000 

June  25th,  32,946.873  17,543,000  7,846.000 

July  23d.  35,303,218  19,908,000  8.383,000 

Angust  20th,  35,463,920  20,351,000  9,570,000 

Sept.  17th,  34.919,504  19.914,000  9,816.000 

October  15th,  35,843,929  19,503,000  9,801.000 

Nov’ber  12th,  36,916,680  20,104.000  9,907,000 

Dec’ber  10th,  35,263,093  18,841,000  10,511,000 


450,213,269  239,762,000  105,317,000 


Av’rage  of  year  34,631,790  18,443,231  8,101,308 


Excess  of  the 

highest  am’t 

above  av’age  2,278,890  1,907,769  2,416,000 

The  Bankers’  Circular  remarks:  “W'e have  under- 
stood that  some  of  the  bank  directors  express  an 
opinion  that  the  stock  of  bullion  in  their  coffers  will 
considerably  increase.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
sum  equal  to  <£3, 000, 000  sterling  ($15,000  000)  will 
go  from  England  to  the  United  States  during  the  six 
months  ending  May,  1843,  and  therefore  we  expect 
the  stock  of  bullion  at  the  bank  to  decrease,  not- 
withstanding appearances.” 

Money  in  the  discount  market  was  quoted  2jo2i 
percent.  In  the  interior,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
distress  prevailed,  and  the  Yorkshire  Bank  was  add- 
ed to  the  list  of  failures,  the  whole  of  the  ori  girial 
capital  had  been  lost,  and  the  liabilities  of  the  bank 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £170,000.  Besides  t'ne  less 
of  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank,  there  will  b e a loss 
of  about  £100,000.  As  there  are  35,000  shares, 
(615  shareholders)  £3  a share  will  be  required  tu 
pay  the  deficit.  The  original  paid  up  capi  tal  of  the 
bank  was  £185,000,  to  which  £26,000  ha<j  been  ad- 
ded since,  making  a total  of  £211,000.  The  whole 
of  this  has  been  lost. 

The  following  articles  from  the  B rifish  press  pro- 
fessedly on  the  subject  of  national  Vailh  exclusively, 
are  highly  colored  and  with  the  bit  ter  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment at  the  late  check  to  khoir  arrogant  pre- 
tensions to  maritime  dictation.  rYh  ;y  will  assuage  it 
is  probable  in  course  of  time. 

Opinions  of  the  English  prfiss  on  President 
Tyler’s  last  message.  We  Viav  e seldom  had  occa- 
sion to  peruse  a document  in  which  feeblenessof  the 
individual  by  whom  it  is  promulg  ated,  and  the  foibles 
of  the  people,  to  whom  it  is  addr  essed,  are  more  con- 
spicuously displayed  than  they  are  in  the  last  mes- 
sage of  the  president  of  the  U nited  States.  To  as 
sert  that  the  American  states  ‘ under  their  free  and 
wise  institutions  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  the 
consummation  of  the  high  'destiny  which  an  over- 
ruling Providence  seejus  t o have  marked  out  for 
them” — that  ‘the  Americans  have  a government, 
the.  strongest  in  the  wc'rld  , because  emanating  from 
the  popular  will,  and  firmly  rooted  in  the  affections 
of  a great  and  free  peo  pie;,  and  whose,  fidelity  to  its  en- 
gagements lias  never  been  questioned ” — and  that  the 
name  of  Gen.  Jackson  w as  placed,  by  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  amongst  those  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  the  age — is  to  p rovoke  a smile  throughout 
the  civilized  earth,  and  to  speak  in  a tone  which  is 
the  more  ludicrous,  be  cause  it  is  contrasted  with 
the  humiliating  facts  wl  iich  even  this  pompous  dis- 
course cannot  altogethe;  r conceal  or  contradict.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  t’  nere  is  hardly  a paragraph  in 
this  message  which  do  es  not  convey  some  arrogant 
assumption  very  ill-sui  ted  to  the  present  condition  of 
American  society  and  American  credit:  and,  how- 
ever reluctant  we  ma  y be  to  pass  a severe  or  unfa- 
vorable judgment  on  the  concerns  of  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  : Atlantic,  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  the  express!  on  of  our  dissent  from  many  of 
the  propositions  laid  down  by  President  Tyler  for 
the  edification  of  the  congress  and  the  nation. 

[ Times. 


A pettifogging  defence-  is  not  calculated  to  raise 
the  character  cither  of  nations  or  individuals.  The 
defence  of  the  American  president  is  shabby.  If 
the  relation  of  the  states  towards  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  federal  government  towards  the 
states  are  ill  regulated,  that  may  be  a very  good  rea- 
son for  improving  them;  but  can  be  no  good  reason- 
for  robbing  foreigners.  If  a foreign  government 
were  to  consider  the  bad  faith  of  any  of  the  states  a> 
good  ground  for  attacking  it,  the  federal  government 
would  interfere;  why,  then,  does  it  not  interfere  to 
make  good  the  liabilities  of  such  state?  The  exam- 
ple of  America  will  not  he  lost  on  the  world.  When 
people  are  disposed  to  forget  the  maxim  that  hones- 
ty is  the  best  policy,  let  them  think  of  the  great- 
western  republic,  which,  from  loss  of  character, 
cannot,  in  its  necessities,  raise  as  much  money  as 
many  a private  gentleman  in  England  could  obi&m, 
without  difficulty.  [Morning  Chronicle. 

The  message  is,  long  though  it  be,  short  in  com- 
parison with  the  similar  communications  of  many  of 
Mr.  Tyler’s  predecessors;  nay,  considering  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  the  subjects  treated  therein, 
it  exhibits  a degree  of  condensation  unusual  in  Ame- 
rican state  papers;  if  its  language  be  plain  and  oc- 
casionally inaccurate,  and  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  its  sentences  indicative  of  no  facility  or  ele- 
gance of  literary  composition,  Mr.  Tyler  has  the-, 
good  taste  to  avoid  that  grandiloquence  of  style  and 
affectation  of  classical  learning  with  which  congress  ■ 
has  been  so  frequently  treated.  The  manner  of  the 
message  is  plain,  frank,  and  intelligible,  and  its  mat- 
ter, generally,  so  far  as  it  goes,  rational  and  defensi- 
ble; its  sins  are  rather  those  of  omission  than  com- 
mission. The  dishonorable  character  of  a single 
partner  in  a firm  brings  discredit  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  non-payment  of  its  debts  by  a single 
state  disgraces  the  whole  union.  Their  foreign  cre- 
ditors have  nothing  to  do  with  internal  questions  of 
policy  as  to  their  claims;  ail  Europe  looks  to  con- 


gress to  resc  national  character  from  reproach 

and  shatne.  [Morning  Herald. 

It  is  truly  o us  that  the  official  organ 

of  the  fedei  t should,  ostrich-like,  thrust 

its  head  in  think  to  conceal  its  body. 

What  a .umplion  it  is  to  assert  that 

the  good  I merican  government  is  un- 

questione  breath  in  which  that  govern- 
ment is  the  creature  of  the  popular 

will,  am  moment  in  which  that  popular 

will  ha1  ized  by  repudiating  either  the 

state  de  t all  taxation  to  pay  them!  Are 

there  t .inct  and  opposite  popular  wills; 

two  to'  ind  opposite  popular  constituen- 
cies?— dates  bad  faith  to  the  states;  the 

other  w s good  faith  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment? Are  am  . states  members  of  the  federation, 
whose  “general  indebtedness”  the  president  deplores 
to  be  considered  as  utterly  unconnected  with  the 
confederation  in  its  collective  character;  and  are  the 
United  States  entitled  to  boast  of  their  freedom  from 
debt — of  national  faith  intact  and  unquestioned — 
are  they  entitled  to  plume  themselves  on  superiority, 
in  this  respect,  to  the  European  governments;  while 
the  states  it  is  acknowledged  are  in  debt,  over  head 
and  ears;  and  what  is  worse,  are  making  no  provi- 
sion for  paying  it!  * * We  have  too  great  an  in- 
terest in  the  career  of  a kindred  race,  to  design  hos- 
tile censure;  but  the  best  friends  of  sovereign  nations, 
at  home  or  abroad,  are  those  who  will  tell  them  the 
truth.  [Globe. 

ssqt  is  not  with  the  large  monied  capitalists  of  Eng- 
land that  the  virtue  of  the  rejection  of  the  American 
loan  rests,  but  with  the  million  mouthed  voice  of  the 
British  public,  that,  setting  aside  all  pecuniary  con- 
siderations, indignantly  spurned  such  open  violations 
of  public  and  private  faith  which  since  1836  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  United  States  on  a scale  un- 
precedented in  commercial  history.  It  may  proba- 
bly tend  to  soothe  and  modify  the  mortifications 
which  every  right  thinking  man  in  the  United  States 
cannot  help  feeling,  to  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
loan  to  a comparatively  small  number  of  opulent  in-  - 
dividuais  from  some  assumed  interested  motive,  in- 
stead of  the  true  cause — the  deep  and  universal  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country  against  s uch  an  ■ 
open  departure  from  integrity  and  honest-  dealing. 
Let  the  Americans,  however,  not  deceive  the  mselves  - 
for  a moment  upon  this  point.  Tiie  public  press  of 
England  has  on  this  subject  been  literally  the  expo- 
nent of  the  public  mind,  and  not  its  director;  and, 
sinking  all  idea  of  party  feeling  and  predilection 
with,  a degree  of  unanimity  which  li  as  not  been 
evinced  in  the  treatment  of  any  public  ( pies  lion  si, nee, 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revo  lution. 

[Stan.ijtrd.' 

The  president’s  message  always  con  inlands  atten- . 
lion  in  this  country,  and  generally  pr<  >vokes  contro- 
versy, the  political  opinions  of  the  wr  iters  influenc- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  their  views  of  it-  Eut  oil  the. 
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present  occasion  the  harmony  is  general;  but  it  is 
the  treble-bob-major  kind  of  harmony — all  parties 
join  in  its  condemnation,  and  these  peals  of  denun- 
ciation are  not  confined  to  the  capitalists  of  London; 
their  reverberations  are  heard  all  over  the  country. 
But  as  it  is,  there  is  not  a newspaper,  and  hardly  an 
individual  from  Cornwall  to  John  O’Groats,  that  is 
not  up  in  arms  against  Jonathan  and  his  assumed 
want  of  moral  rectitude.  Censure,  which  is  always 
sweeping,  never  does  any  thing  by  halves,  and  like 
FalstafPs  regiment,  republicanism,  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  the  presidential  office  itself,  have 
been  pretty  well  peppered  in  this  “moral  war,”  for 
the  sins  of  a few  designing  knaves  in  the  states’  go- 
vernments. In  another  column  will  be  found,  taken 
at  random,  a brief  summary  of  the  opinions  express- 
ed by  the  leading  London  papers  on  this  topic,  and 
as  we  before  remarked,  the  same  uniformity  of  tone 
pervades  them  all.  The  other  portions  of  the  mes- 
sage have  been  discussed  in  a spirit,  of  enlightened 
criticism.  It  is  rather  a singular  anomaly  that  the 
same  message  which  indulges  in  the  most  congratu- 
latory tone  towards  this  country  arising  out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  boundary  question  should  have 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  dissatisfaction — grea- 
ter, certainly,  than  any  similar  document  since  the 
war  of  1812,  now  thirty  years  ago. 

[ Wilmer  Smith's  Times , Jan.  4. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  journals  during  the  last  month  have  been 
almost  exclusively  occupied  with  warm  discussions 
on  the  Barcelonian  affair.  Espartero  is  not  the  man 
that  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Bourbon  interests  are 
disposed  to  favor  in  that  country.  On  Dec.  23d  a 
royal  ordinance  was  issued,  creating  a privy  council 
to  aid  the  monarch  with  his  advice.  This  is  regard- 
ed by  the  radicals  as  a new  scheme  to  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  crown,  and  was  one  of  those  royal 
institutions  that  had  been  overthrown  at  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830.  It  is  feared  it  may  trench  upon  the  in- 
fluence and  rights  guarantied  to  the  chambers  by  the 
charter,  and  the  granting  of  the  civil  pensions  it  will 
require,  will  form  a warm  subject  of  discussion.  The 
ordinance  is  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  Those  who  have  rendered  to  the  state,  in 
high  public  functions,  eminent  services,  may  receive 
from  us  the  title  and  rank  of  ministers  of  state. 

“Art.  2.  No  one  can  be  appointed  a minister  of 
state  who  has  not  been  a minister  of  state,  chancellor 
of  France,  president  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  marshal  of  France, 
admiral,  ambassador,  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  first  president  of  the  court  of  cessation,  pro- 
cureur-general  at  the  court  of  cessation,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  court  of  accounts,  proeureur-general  of 
the  court  of  accounts,  vice  president  of  the  council  of 
state,  governor  of  the  Invalids,  governor-general  or 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army,  superior  command- 
ant of  the  national  guards  of  the  Seme,  first  president 
of  the  cour  royale  of  Paris,  proeureur-general  of  the 
cour  royale  of  Paris. 

“Art.  3.  When  we  shall  think  fit  to  assemble  a 
privy  council  round  our  person,  it  shall  be  formed 
of — first,  princes  of  our  family  having  attained  their 
majority  in  age;  secondly,  ministers  secretaries  of 
state  in  office;  thirdly,  such  ministers  of  state  as  we 
shall  call  upon  by  special  summons. 

The  notes  of  preparation  for  the  meeting  of  the 
chambers  are  sounding.  Among  other  questions  will 
be  the  Franco-Belgic  customs  union,  the  beet  root 
sugar,  the  search  question,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
French  colonies,  and  the  relations  with  Spain. 

It  is  supposed  the  ministry  will  submit  a bill  for 
the  partial  suppression  of  the  beet  root  sugar,  so  as 
to  favor  the  colonial  cane  interest  but  allowing  an 
indemnity  to  the  domestic  producers. 

The  National  states  that  the  deficit  on  the  French 
budget  this  year  will  amount  to  five  millions  sterling. 
General  Bugeaud’s  expenses,  it  says,  are  much  great- 
er than  foreseen,  and  what,  with  building  steamers, 
donations  to  rail  roads,  the  expenses,  independent  of 
the  extra  hurrying  of  the  fortifications,  cannot  be  less 
than  1,400,000,000  francs. 

On  dit,  that  the  second  son  of  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg  Kohary,  the  Prince  Augustus,  is  about  to 
marry  the  Princess  Clementine,  daughter  of  Louis 
Phillippe.  This  will  still  further  strengthen  the  fa- 
mily connexion  which  exists  between  that  of  the  citi- 
zen king  and  the  house  of  Coburg. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  of  Dec.  17th,  officially  an- 
nounces the  occupation  of  the  Marquesas  islands  by 
Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  and  his  having  hoisted  the 
standard  of  France  on  two  groups — Marquesas  and 
Washington,  The  report  of  the  admiral  states  that 
he  landed,  and  the  French  flag  was  raised  on  the  Is- 
land of  Tabula  on  the  1st  of  May.  This  was  done 
with  the  consent,  and  at  the  request  of  the  chief  Ye- 
tetete,  who  was  in  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  an 


American  whaler,  a boat’s  crew  of  which  had  been 
fired  upon  by  the  natives,  and  had  a man  killed.  The 
landing  on  the  Island  of  Nakahiva  took  place  on  the 
2d  of  June,  where  a fort  was  begun  called  Fort  Col- 
let, and  a garrison  was  placed  in  it. 

Havre  andJteu)  York  packets.  The  line  of  French 
mail  packets  to  cross  the  Atlantic  will,  it  is  expected, 
commence  running  next  June.  The  packets  will  be 
fourteen  in  number;  they  are  built  to  carry  forty 
guns  each,  and  will  belong  to  the  French  government. 
The  French  port  selected  for  the  packet  station  is 
Cherbourg.  Four  of  the  steamers  will  run  to  and 
from  New  York,  and  the  rest  will  convey  mails  and 
passengers  to  and  from  France  and  the  West  Indies, 
Brazils  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fares  for  pas- 
sengers will  be  considerably  less  than  the  charges  of 
the  English  West  India  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 
A vessel  has  already  been  despatched  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  at  the  various  stations  and 
routes  selected  for  the  French  packets. 

Comments  of  the  French  press  on  the  presi- 
dent’s message.  The  packet  Independence  which 
left  New  York  on  the  10th  has  brought  us  the  presi- 
dent’s message.  Among  the  questions,  it  presents  in 
its  first  lines  the  subject  of  the  right  of  search,  &c. — 
In  presence  of  these  explanations  so  firm  and  so 
decisive,  we  shall  see  how  our  cabinet  will  justify 
the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833. 
There  remains  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  of  all  the 
objections  advanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen  against  the 
revision  of  the  treaties.  We  have  never  pretended, 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  treaties  should  be  broken; 
but  in  the  actual  state  of  facts  and  in  the  situation  of 
public  opinion  we  maintain  that  to  avoid  war,  it  has 
become  indispensable  to  negotiate  actively  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  new  conventions  found- 
ed upon  the  principle  of  the  American  treaty,  which 
alone  is  conformable  to  the  true  maritime  right  of 
nations.  [Siec/e. 

The  American  government  wishing  to  improve  its 
financial  condition,  has  endeavored  to  negotiate  a 
loan  in  Europe.  The  attempt  has  failed  and  must 
have  failed  with  the  very  legitimate  distrust  which 
the  follies  and  bad  faith  of  the  Americans,  in  matters 
of  credit,  have  every  where  inspired.  President  Ty- 
ler is  astonished  that  the  European  governments 
which  have  a considerable  debt  find  it  easy  to  borrow, 
while  the  United  States,  having  a debt  of  scarcely 
$8,000,000,  behold  all  the  exchanges  shut  up  against 
them.  This  apparent  anomaly  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained. The  states  which  enjoy  a solid  credit  in 
Europe  are  those  which  do  not  create  bankruptcy  for 
their  creditors.  Who  could,  on  the  contrary,  dream 
of  loaning  to  the  American  union,  after  the  scandalous 
bankruptcies  of  many  of  the  states.  The  part  of  the 
message,  which  at  least  we  may  praise  without  re- 
striction, is  that  which  treats  of  the  negotiations  to 
which  the  search  question  between  England  and  the 
United  States  has  given  rise.  President  Tyler  ap- 
proves explicitly  of  the  proceedings  of  General  Cass 
with  France  in  order  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  1841.  He  encourages  us  moreover  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  United  States  and  to  pursue 
the  repression  of  the  trade  without  alienating  the  in- 
dependence of  the  national  flag.  Will  this  advice  be 
followed  by  M.  Guizot?  [Courier  Francois. 

Some  years  ago  the  United  States  were  enjoying 
in  Europe  a fabulous  credit.  Why?  just  because 
they  had  faithfully  paid  their  ancient  debts.  Their 
good  faith  could  not  be  questioned,  and  as  their  re- 
sources were  known,  loans  were  made  to  them  with 
eagerness.  But  in  respect  to  their  new  debt,  they 
have  no  longer  manifested  the  same  dispositions.  At 
first,  most  of  the  individual  states  whose  debts  in  to- 
tal amount  to  about  a milliard,  have  ceased  paying 
their  interest  to  the  holders  of  their  stocks.  Next, 
this  suppression  of  payment  is  changed,  in  some  of 
the  states,  into  a voluniary  and  fraudulent  bankrupt- 
cy. There  are  found  persons,  who  have  maintained 
not  only  that  they  had  the  right,  but  even  that  it  was 
fair,  to  deny  to  the  creditors,  the  reimbursement  of 
the  sums  loaned.  This  theory  of  repudiation  had  made 
numberless  proselytes,  and  without  shame  it  has  even 
been  proclaimed  in  manifestoes  emanating  from  pub- 
lic personages.  This  scandal  has  not  been  occasion- 
ed, it  is  true,  by  the  central  government,  but  how  can 
confidence  be  reposed  in  its  good  faith,  when  such 
scandals  are  tolerated  around  it.  How  could  its 
credit  be  maintained,  when  congress  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  proposition  made  by  the  president  of  plac- 
ing the  national  domain  in  guarantee  to  the  creditors 
of  the  union.  What  has  happened,  was  inevitable.  It 
is  what  is  gained  by  failing,  even  for  once,  in  fulfil- 
ling obligations  that  have  been  contracted.  The  pre- 
sident recommends  congress  to  adopt  the  most  pro- 
per measures  for  placing  the  treasury  upon  a respec- 
table footing.  Nothing  in  truth  is  more  urgent.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  of  experience  will  not 
be  lost.  [ Presse. 


The  question  of  the  Oregon,  a territory  on  the  Pa- 
cific to  which  Britain  attaches  some  claim  remains 
to  be  resolved.  There  is  in  this  question  the  germ 
of  a difference  even  more  grave  than  that  which  has 
for  (10  years  retarded  the  northeastern  demarkation. 
The  increasing  wave  of  western  population  is  invad- 
ing farther  and  farther  those  vast  deserts  extending 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  emigrants 
are  establishing  themselves  and  taking  possession, 
and  the  more  the  solution  of  the  litigation  is  procrasti- 
nated the  more  difficult  it  is  becoming.  The  incal- 
culable perspectives  which  new  relations  with  China 
have  just  opened  to  the  British  commerce,  give  to 
this  quarter  an  importance  which  will  become  every 
day  more  and  more  evident.  Mr.  Tyler  makes  an 
appeal  to  Europe  for  the  abolition  of  the  treaties  re- 
lative to  search.  Here  we  make  but  a simple  reflec- 
tion: viz.  the  United  States  are  on  this  subject  in  a 
position  altogether  special  to  themselves.  They 
have  ever  refused  association  in  any  of  the  conven- 
tions now  existing  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe. 
Their  position  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search  is 
then  very  simple;  they  have  no  engagements  to  break, 
and  they  are  not  bound  by  conventions,  which  else- 
where have  been  concluded  and  in  execution  since 
ten  years  ago.  The  president  seems  to  be  under  the 
weight  of  the  great  disrepute  which  has  struck  the 
American  credit,  and  complains  with  some  bitter- 
ness that  the  government  of  the  union  has  been  una- 
ble to  negotiate  a loan.  One  might  be  tempted  from 
his  language  to  believe  that  Mr.  Tyler  wished  to  give 
a severe  lesson  to  the  states;  for  we  are  not  convers- 
ant with  terms  which  can  be,  than  those  we  have 
quoted,  more  to  the  honor  of  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. The  president  does  not  once  mention  the  word 
repudiation.  This  term  expresses  however  the  system 
of  bankruptcy  of  which  many  of  the  states  of  the  union 
have  made  so  shameful  an  use,  and  can  of  itself 
alone,  afford  both  the  explanation  and  the  justi- 
fication of  the  dishonoring  rejections  which  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Americans  for  negotiating  any  loans 
have  received  in  every  quarter  of  Europe. 

[Journal  des  Debats. 

In  support  of  his  plan  (of  exchequer)  Mr.  Tyler 
refers  to  the  extravagant  emission  of  the  local  banks 
of  the  union,  which  has  brought  ruin  upon  the  public 
credit  and  bankruptcy  on  several  of  the  states.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  proposed  plan  would  effect 
the  aim  as  well  as  the  president  supposes  it  would. 
In  any  case,  says  he,  it  might  be  modified,  amend- 
ed, repealed  by  the  legislature,  if  it  failed  to  answer 
expectations.  According  to  our  opinion,  an  assay  ill 
matters  of  finance  is  always  a dangerous  thing, 
and  an  unfortunate  scheme  draws  after  it  conse- 
quences which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Congress  will 
then  do  well  to  bring  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  ihe  examination  of  the  exchequer  project,  and  not 
to  vote  for  it,  but  in  the  perfect  knowledge  and  com- 
prehension of  its  possible  operation.  Better  again 
an  adjournment,  than  a hazardous  and  premature  ef- 
fort. The  future  presidency  will  probably  be  warm- 
ly disputed.  Mr.  Tyler  seems  to  renounce  being  a 
candidate,  and  against  Van  Buren,  to  lean  in  favor  of 
General  Cass.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  assured  that 
he  has  promised  his  support  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  loco-focos  of  the  south.  What 
we  behold  most  clearly  in  all  this  is,  the  certain  tri- 
umph of  the  democrats  unless  disunion  creep  into 
their  ranks.  Whomever  the  next  elections  shall 
carry  to  power,  we  shall  applaud  his  nomination,  if 
it  is  not,  as  Henry  Clay,  the  damned  spirit  of  the 
whigs,  or  as  Mr.  Tyler,  the  inconsistent  chief  of  a 
jusle-mileu  party  incapable  in  America  of  realizing, 
as  does  every  where  else  such  a party,  the  happiness 
of  a country.  [National. 

There  is  a remarkable  paragraph  in  this  part  of 
his  message — we  mean  that  which  it  closes,  and  in 
which  the  honorable  president  expresses  a hope  that 
arrangements  upon  the  same  bases  may  be  entered 
into  by  other  powers.  We  fully  concur  with  these 
views  of  Mr.  Tyler.  The  rules  laid  down  in  the 
convention  of  Washington  are  sufficient  to  expunge 
from  the  ocean  the  dealing  in  slaves,  and  have  the 
advantage  of  not  introducing  into  the  maritime  code 
any  new  principle.  This  appeal  made  by  him  to  the 
powers  of  Europe  in  general  particularly  applies  to 
France.  Will  this  appeal  be  listened  to?  Unhappily 
it  will  not.  M.  Guizot  has  felt  himself  obliged,  in 
order  to  make  a show  of  a disposition  to  accede  to 
public  opinion,  to  apply  with  timidity  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen for  a revision  of  the  old  treaties  in  the  sensei  of 
the  American  treaty,  but  we  know  in  what  dogged 
terms  these  overtures  were  rejected.  If,  therefore, 
the  chambers  do  not  interfere,  the  statu  quo  of  which 
we  have  so  much  reason  to  complain  will  be  main- 
tained, and  we  shall  have  to  undergo  the  liumiliatibn 
of  seeing  the  United  States  boasting  of  having,  in 
their  negotiations  with  England,  avoided  a peril  and 
an  injury  which  we  are  still  compelled  to  suffer. 

[ Constiliutionnel. 
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RUSSIA. 

A serious  misunderstanding  bar,  arisen  between  , 
Russia  and  the  porte  respecting  Servia.  An  angry  i 
correspondence  bad  passed  between  the  Russian  am- 
bassador arid  the  porte  on  the.  subject.  'I  he  final 
answer  of  the  latter  hod  been  transmitted  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  and  there  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

The  Leipsic  Gazette  repeats  the  report,  as  preva-  , 
lent  amongst  the  Danube  countries,  that  the  emperor  I 
of  Russia  had  chosen  the  duke  of  Leuchtenburg,  his 
son-in-law,  as  chief  of  a new  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  he  meditated  the  foundation.  Prussia  and 
Austria,  it  was  added,  had  given  their  consent  to  the 
plan,  upon  the  condition  that  Austria  should  have 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  and  Prussia,  Russian  Po- 
land, as  far  as  the  river  Bug;  while  Greece  would 
receive  Thessaly,  to  consolidate  it  better;  and  the 
commercial  league  have  the  liberty  of  commerce  as 
well  as  Austria  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Circassia.  Accounts  from  St.  Petersburg!!  state  that 
several  Polish  regiments,  engaged  in  the  war  against 
the  Circassians,  passed  over  with  their  arms  and  bag- 
gage to  the  enemy,  and  fought  against  the  Kussians. 
It  is  said  that  they  committed  dreadful  havoc  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  that  their  vengeance  was  terrible.  So  Po- 
land still  lives.  The  affairs  of  the  Circassians  are  re- 
gulated by  Polish  exiles.  Five  large  steam  frigates, 
it  is  said,  are  now  building  at  Blackwall,  London,  for 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  to  be  used  in  the  Black  Sea 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Circas- 
sians. One  of  the  steam  frigates  is  now  completed. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIKS. 


FINANCES— CREDIT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  financial  project  recommended  by  president 
Tyler  in  his  annual  message  to  congress,  though 
urged  by  executive  influence,  and  on  the  feasibility 
of  which  the  secretary  of  state  in  his  recent  speech 
at  Faneuil  Hall  expressed  such  unqualified  confidence, 
has  most  signally  failed  in  congress.  A proposition 
to  amend  the  exchequer  bill  or  to  substitute  some- 
thing like  the  sub-treasury  therefor,  obtained  a for- 
midable vote— 105  yeas,  to  115  nays— the  immediate 
friends  of  president  Tyler  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
The  exchequer  bill  obtained  but  18  votes  in  its  favor, 
to  193  against  it. 

This  will  probably  terminate  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  upon  this  subject  for  the  present  session — un- 
less, indeed,  the  senate  shall  agree  upon  some  project 
and  send  them  a bill  for  consideration. 

Though  an  unfavorable  result  was  generally  anti- 
cipated on  this  bill,  yet  few  expected  so  decisive  a 
vote. 

The  composure  with  which  the  announcement  of 
this  result  is  received  by  the  country,  and  especially 
by  the  business  and  money  communities  which  it 
might  be  supposed  so  materially  to  affect,  is  quite 
remarkable.  Placing  the  prospect  of  the  success  of 
any  financial  project  so  remote,  as  this  vote  would 
seem  to  do,  we  might  have  expected  quite  a sen- 
sation to  succeed  the  announcement;  especially  is 
it  usual  for  public  stocks  to  be  depressed,  and  prices 
to  fall,  upon  the  failure  of  any  financial  proposition 
urged  by  an  executive.  Not  so  however,  on  this 
occasion.  The  whoie  community  listens  to  the  re- 
sult with  apparent  composure  The  money  circles, 
from  Wall  street  to  their  widest  circumference  re- 
ceive the  information  of  the  president’s  financial 
project  having  utterly  failed,  without  the  fluctuation 
of  a fraction  in  the  stocks!  Nay,  so  far  from  a con- 
sequent depression,  it  would  seem  as  if  confidence 
rebounded  on  the  instant.  We  learned  one  day  that 
the  exchequer  bill  was  negatived  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  and  the  very  next  day  brings  us  infor- 
mation that  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  loan, 
wtjich  the  agent  of  the  treasury  had  for  months  been 
peddling  through  every  money  market  of  Europe 
without  getting  a solitary  bid  for  at  any  price,  is  ta- 
ken) in  the  New  York  market  at  par — five  and  a half 
mil  lions  of  dollars. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  papers,  all 
indicate  an  improved  rate  of  nearly  all  the  stocks. 
It  i:ks  obvious  that  money  is  now  seeking  safe  invest- 
ments. Large  sums  are  laying  idle  for  want  of  em- 
ployment. The  banks  are  complaining  for  want  cf 
business  paper  to  use  their  capital.  Specie  contin- 
ues, to  accumulate,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is  now 
, mepre  specie  in  this  country  than  there  ever  was  be- 
1 owe.  tiiat  we  doubt  as  yet — but  it  is  coming. 

rhje  Ameiican  tariff  is  operating.  Exchanges  re- 
t laiin  in  our  favor,  notwithstanding  the  fate'heavy 
ii.  n portatious  of  specie  • from  Europe.  The  latest 
q;  .'iotations  were  3j  to  4 per  cent,  in  our  favor  on 


England.  The  last  steamer  from  Liverpool,  the  Ca- 
ledonia, is  said  to  have  brought  out  $800,000  in  specie,  ! 
“part  of  which  is  designed  for  investment  in  this 
country.” 

This  proves  that  the  pulse  of  the  Europeans  does 
not  beat  exactly  in  accordance  with  their  tone.  We 
judge  of  their  true  sentiments  by  the  former  rather 
than  the  fatter.  Their  knowing  ones  dont  suspect 
“brother  Jonathan’s  honesty  as  much,”  as  they  pre- 
tend, else  they  would  be  more  careful  of  their  cash 
— our  word  for  it-. 

Let  the  American  tariff  remain.  Let  us  have  the 
benefit  of  that  reciprocity  in  trade  which  it  is  as  last 
insuring  to  us,  and  American  credit  will  speak  for 
itself  in  a little  while,  and  for  our  country  and  our 
countrymen  too  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  as  it 
did  before  we  abandoned  the  true  American  policy,  ! 
thereby  bringing  debts  and  disaster  upon  ourselves.  1 
Honesty,  frugality,  industry,  enterprise,  and  the  na- 
tive energiesof  our  soil  and  our  republican  system, 
are  the  substantial  bases  on  which  we  rely  for  a re- 
storation of  credit  and  comfort  to  the  country.  Let 
us  adhere  to  American  interests,  sustain  American 
industry,  encourage  one  another,  forego  foreign  fool- 
eries— and  foreign  entanglements — avoid  domestic 
humbugs,  resort  to  no  artificial  expedients  to  create 
a fictitious  credit  again,  and  we  will  soon  win  confi- 
dence;— aye,  as  much  of  it  as  is  good  for  any  people. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  revenue  will  be  found 
deficient.  In  the  first  place  we  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this  prediction,  provided  congress  performs  itsduty 
in  economising  as  much  as  in  its  power.  That  the  re- 
ceipts would  of  course  be  very  severely  affected  by 
the  prostrate  condition  of  trade  and  credit,  every 
one  must  have  known.  That  they  would  be  still 
more  affected  by  the  general  expectation  entertained 
in  Europe  and  fostered  by  their  partisans  and  agents 
resident  in  this  country,  that  the  Americans  would 
speedily  repeal  the  tariff  and  allow  their  commodi- 
ties to  come  in  free  of  duty  as  before — and  that  un- 
der this  expectation  as  little  as  possible  would  be 
adventured  by  any  considerate  trader,  is  equally  ob- 
vious. The  revenue  that  the  tariff  would  produce, 
can  hardly  be  judged  of  by  the  receipts  undersuch 
circumstances  as  these.  These  impressions  must  be 
removed,  and  trade  and  confidence  resume  a custo- 
mary tone,  and  a sense  of  the  permanence  of  the 
tariff  must  be  secured,  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of 
the  result  of  the  revenue  under  the  tariff. 

But  if  the  revenue  should  fall  off — if  government 
do  obtain  a less  amount  of  duties  than  heretofore, — 
what  is  the  effect?  The  people  have  the  foreign 
bills  to  pay — the  cost  of  the  goods.  If  five  millions 
less  of  revenue  is  collected,  twenty-five  millions  less 
of  foreign  articles  are  to  be  paid  for.  Twenty-five 
millions  less  of  foreign  debts  are  incurred — or  that 
much  of  foreign  debt  is  discharged — and  that,  by  the 
way,  is  just  about  what  we  should  all  be  aiming  at. 
That  is  the  way  at  last  to  retrieve  American  credit 
abroad  or  at  home. 

Revenue  can  easily  be  provided  if  it  is  ascertained 
to  be  deficient.  It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to 
adjust  the  tariff' by  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  for 
the  present  moment.  Our  merchants  of  the  sea- 
board are  in  no  condition  to  import  as  largely  as 
usual.  Foreigners  are  afraid  to  send  goods  on  their 
own  account  and  pay  tariff  duties  on  them,  whilst 
they  expect  those  duties  to  continue  but  a few 
months.  The  revenue  suffers  of  course,  but  it  will 
only  be  for  a brief  period.  Meantime  the  process 
exactly  medicines  the  disease  we  are  laboring  under. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Joseph  S.  Murphy  re-appointed  surveyor  and  in- 
spector of  the  revenue  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

William  G.  Flood  re-appointed  register  of  the 
land  office  at  Quincy,  III. 

Samuel  Leech  re-appointed  receiver  of  public 
moneys  at  Quincy,  111. 

VOTES  FOR  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  IN  THE  INDIANA 
LEGISLATURE. 

Balloting , 1st.  2d.  3d  4th.  5 : h . 6th. 
Tilghman  A.  Howard,  (V.  B.)  74  74  73  73  73  1 

Oliver  Ii.  Smith,  (W.)  72  75  73  73  70  69 

Edward  A.  Hannegan.  (V.  B.)  3 1 3 2 2 76 

Joseph  G.  Marshall,  (W.)  1 - - - - 4 

William  Hendricks,  (V.  B.)  - - 1 1 - - 

Jonahari  McCarty,  - - - 1 5 - 

Necessary  to  a choice,  76. 

INDIANS.  The  last  annual  report  of  T.  Hartley 
Crawford,  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  was  ac- 
companied with  a table  containing  the  present  num- 
bers of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  U. 
States,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far 
as  learned  by  actual  census  or  by  estimate.  From  it 
we  glean  the  following  summary. 


Names  and  numbers  of  the  tribes  ■indigenous  roest  of  the 
Mississippi.  Total,  168,682;  viz: 

Sioux,  25,000  Assimboins,  7,000 

Quapaws,  476  Appachees,  20,280 

Iowas,  470  Crees,  800 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Arrapahas,  2,500 

Mississippi,  2,348  Gros  Ventres,  3,300 

Sacs  of  Missouri,  414  Eutaws,  19,200 

Osages,  3,783  Crows,  4,000 

Kanzas,  1,606  Poncas,  800 

Omahas,  1,600  Arickarees,  1,200 

OttoesandMissou-  Cheyennes,  2,000 

rians,  1,000  Blackfeet,  1,300 

Pawnees,  12,500  Caddoes,  2,000 

Camanches,  19,200  Snakes,  1,000 

Kiowas,  1,800  Flatheads  800 

Mandans,  300  

Minatarees,  2,000  Total,  168,682 

Pagans,  30,000 

Names  and  numbers  of  the  tribes  yet  remaining,  each  en- 
tire east  of  the  Mississippi.  Number,  17,669,  viz: 
Ottawas  and  Chip-  Oneidas  of  Green 

pewas,  7,055  Bay,  675 

New’ York  Indians,  3,293  Stockbridge,  207 

Wyandots  of  Ohio,  575  Wyandots  of  Mich.  75 

Miamies,  661  Pottawatamies  of 

Menomonees,  2,464  Huron,  100 

Chippewas  of  the  

lakes,  2,564  Total,  17,669 

Names  and  present  number  of  the  tribes  entirely  removed 
from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Number, 
14,305,  viz: 


Kickapoos, 

505 

Senekas  & Shaw- 

Delawares, 

1,059 

nees, 

211 

Shawnees, 
Piankeshaws, 
Peorias  and  Kas- 

887 

Winnebagoes, 

2,183; 

100 

Chippewas,  Otta- 
was and  Potta- 

kaslcias, 

200 

watomies, 

5,297 

Senekas  of  San- 
dusky, 

251 

Florida  Indians, 
Total, 

3,612 

14,305, 

Names  and  present  number  of  the  tribes  which 
remain  partly  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  same  removed  to  and  now  living  at  the 
west.  West  of  Miss:,  Yet  remaining  east * 

Weas,  225  30 

Choctaws,  15,177  3,323 

Creeks,  24,594  744 

Cherokees.  25,911  1,000 

Swan  & Black  River 

Chippewas,  62  113 

Ottawas  of  Maumee  300  92 

Chickasaws,  4,682  368 

Stockbridge,  Delawares 
and  Munsees,  278  320 


71,229 

SUMMARY. 

Indigenous  west, 

Entire  tribes  remaining  east, 
Entire  tribes  removed  west, 
Divided  tribes — left  east, 
Divided  tribes  removed  west, 

Grand  total, 


5,990 

168,682 

17,669 

14,305 

5,990 

71,229 

277,875 


Total  east  of  the  Mississippi,  23,659 

Total  west  do.  do.  254,216 

The  total  number  that  was  removed  west,  was 
88,124,  which  number  is  now  (reduced  by  deaths, 
&c.  to)  85,494. 

THE  NAVY. 

Somers  affair.  On  the  18th  day  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  court  of  inquiry,  (January  18th)  the 
following  statement,  presented  by  capt.  Mackenzie, 
as  a more  full  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  guided  him  in  his  late  proceedings,  was  laid 
by  bun  before  the  court,  received  by  that  body,  and 
read  by  the  judge  advocate. 

“May  it  please  the  court: 

Although  it  has  been  determined  by  the  court  that 
a written  defence  of  my  conduct,  founded  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  that  has  been  adduced  is 
unnecessary,  and  under  the  circumstances,  inadmissi- 
ble, I trust  that  the  court  will  not  refuse  to  receive 
from  me  a brief  statement  of  the  reasons  that  produc- 
ed the  conviction  in  my  mind,  on  which  I acted,  that 
the  execuiton  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  intended  mu- 
tiny on  board  the  Somers  was  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  vessel.  It  is  true  that  these  reasons 
may  be  collected  from  my  report  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  which  has  been  read  before  the  court;  hut 
they  are  nowhere  stated  in  connection,  nor  with  that 
distinctness  and  brevity  that  are  necessary  to  impress 
their  force  on  the  minds  of  others.  My  report  to  the 
secretary  was  intended  to  be  a full  history  of  all-  tha 
proceedings  on  board  the  Somers,  for  his  information 
alone,  and  was  far,  very  far,  from  being  framed  with 
any  direct  view  to  my  own  vindication. 
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I proceed,  then,  under  the  permission  of  the  court, 
to  submit  the  following  facts  and  considerations  as  (lie 
reasons  that  chiefly  determined  my  conduct.  How 
far  their  reality  or  sufficiency  is  established  by  the 
evidence,  are  questions  that,  without  a single  remark, 
I shall  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

First,  I was  influenced  by  my  deep  conviction  of 
the  reality  of  the  plot  disclosed  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  Mr. 
Wales.  Although  I received  the  first  communication 
with  incredulity,  yet  when  I reflected  upou  the  ear- 
nest and  solemn  manner  in  which  the  disclosure  was 
made,  and  the  strong  impression  of  the  reality  and 
imminence  of  the  danger  made  upon  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Wales  hinwelf,  my  doubts  vanished  and  my  mind  was 
filled  with  the  most  earnest  solicitude  to  discover  and 
adopt  the  proper  means  for  arresting  the  horrors  with 
which  we  were  threatened.  I at  once  determined  to 
adopt  no  measure  but  after  mature  deliberation,  to 
shrink  from  none,  that  the  preservation  of  the  lives 
of  those  entrusted  to  my  care,  the  honor  of  my  coun- 
try and  my  sense  of  duty  should  demand.  Whether 
the  influence  of  this  determination  is  not  apparent  in 
all  my  subsequent  acts,  I submit  to  the  judgment  of 
the  court.  1 believed  then  in  the  existence  of  a plot 
in  which,  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Spencer,  at  least 
twenty  of  the  crew  were  concerned.  The  nature  of 
this  plot,  involving  the  murder  of  the  officers  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  crew,  and  the  commission  of  al- 
most every  crime,  convinced  me  that  those  who  had 
agreed  to  it  were  capable  of  carrying  it  into  execution 
and  committing  any  atrocity.  This  opinion  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  my  previous  knowledge  of  the  de- 
praved character  of  the  crew,  and  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  them,  although  men  in  strength  and  size,  were 
still  boys  in  age,  and  consequently  would  be  little 
likely  to  resist  temptation  and  more  easily  allured 
by  the  pleasures  held  out  to  them  as  accompanying 
the  life  of  a pirate.  Having  stated  the  reasons  which 
produced  the  conviction  in  my  mind  of  the  existence 
of  the  plot,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  state  those 
which  induced  me  to  change  my  original  determi- 
nation to  bring  the  prisoners  to  the  United  Stages 
for  trial,  and  to  deem  their  immediate  execution  ne- 
cessary. 

I was  influenced — first  by  the  insubordination  of 
the  crew,  manifested  after  we  had  left  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  very  much  increased  after  the  arrest  of 
the  prisoners;  their  gloomy  and  angry  looks,  their 
secret  conferences,  broken  off  when  an  officer  ap- 
peared; their  increased  reluctance  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty;  the  actual  disobedience  of  some;  the 
attempt  of  several  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners. 
All  these  circumstances  convinced  me  that  there  was 
danger  of  a rescue,  and  that  this  scheme  was  in  con- 
stant agitation. 

Secondly,  by  the  uncertanty  under  which  we  labor- 
ed as  to  the  extent  of  the  mutiny,  and  the  inutility 
and  danger  of  attempting  to  ascertain,  ■ by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  crew,  how  many  were  to  be  relied  on. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  crew  had  been  examin- 
ed, and  all  had  protested  their  innocence  and  igno- 
rance. C&uld  we  have  believed  and  trusted  them! — 
Would  the  uncertainty  have  been  removed  or  dimin- 
ished! On  the  contrary,  must  not  the  universal  de- 
nial have  increased  arid  justified  our  suspicions  of 
universal  guilt?  We  must  still  have  believed  that 
many  were  guilty,  and  could  not  have  known  that  any 
were  innocent.  If  the  examination  had  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  the  certain  guilt  of  many  of  the  sus- 
pected, our  difficulties  would  have  been  still  greater. 
To  confine  and  guard  them  was  impossible.  To  leave 
them  at  large,  with  a knowledge  that  their  guilt  was 
known,  and  that,  if  they  arrived  in  safety,  death  might 
be  their  doom,  was  to  render  them  desperate  and  an 
outbreak  inevitable. 

Thirdly,  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  officers,  and  by 
the  impossibility  that  they  could  much  longer  sus- 
tain the  fatigue  to  which  they  were  subjected;  and 
by  the  fact,  that,  from  loss  of  restand  continual  ex- 
ertion, we  were  daily  losirtg  strength,  whilst  that  of 
the  mutineers,  from  increasing  numbers,  was  daily 
becoming  greater. 

Fourthly,  by  the  conviction  that,  even  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  officers  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  vessel  in  fair  weather,  if  a storm  should  arise 
calling  the  attention  of  the  officers  and  petty  officers 
from  the  prisoners  to  the  necessary  duties  of  taking 
care  of  the  vessel,  it  would  have  been  easy  fora  few 
resolute  men  to  have  released  the  prisoners  and  ta- 
ken possession  of  the  vessel. 

Fifthly.  By  the  size  of  the  vessel  which  rendered 
it  impossible  for  me  to  confine  any  more  prisoners 
and  prevent  those  already  confined  from  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  and  with  those  of  the  crew 
who  were  at  large. 

Finally,  by  the  conviction,  that  by  the  execution 
of  the  three  ringleaders  the  mutineers  would  be  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  navigating  the  vessel,  as  no 
other  would  be  capable  of  taking  charge  of  her,  and 


that  this  was  the  only  effectual  method  of  bringing 
them  back  to  their  allegiance,  and  preserving  the 
vessel  committed  to  my  charge. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  motives  which  pro- 
duced the  belief  that  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
ringleaders  was  necessary,  I would  only  add,  that 
bad  any  doubts  existed  in  my  inind  as  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  the  course  to  be  pursued,  they  would  have  been 
removed  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  commis- 
sioned, warrant  and  petty  officers,  whose  means  of 
judging  were  better  than  my  own,  that  such  a course 
was  necessary  and  inevitable.  Their  opinion,  con- 
curring with  my  own,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that 
in  pursuing  this  course  I was  doing  my  duty  faithful- 
ly to  my  God  and  to  my  country.  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

ALEX.  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE. 

Commander  U.  S.  N. 

U.  S.  S.  North  Carolina,  18th  January,  1843. 

To  the  court  of  inquiry. 

Court  martial.  The  Madisonian,  in  reference  to 
the  court  martial  ordered  to  assemble  at.  New  York, 
states  that,  “no  court  was  ordered  till  the  25th  inst. 
four  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  record  at  the  de- 
partment. The  president  has  done  nothing  in  the 
matter,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  treated  it 
exactly  as  he  has  done  every  other  case.  He  ordered 
a court  martial  as  soon  as  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  proper  to  do  so,  neither  waiting  for  the  civil 
authority  to  act  nor  hurrying  in  order  to  prevent  its 
action.  If  the  civil  authority  had  desired  to  lake  the 
case  from  the  navy  department,  it  has  had  ample 
time  to  do  so.  At  least  one  week  will  have  elapsed, 
between  the  adjournment  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  and 
the  arrest  of  commander  Mackenzie  for  trial  before 
a court  martial.  The  idea  that  a court  martial  has 
been  ordered,  or  that  the  parties  desired  one,  “as  the 
only  means  of  saving  themselves  from  suits  at  law,” 
is  merely  ridiculous.  The  sentence  of  a court  mar- 
tial might,  indeed,  be  a bar  to  a prosecution  for  the 
same  offence  in  the  civil  courts;  but  that  it  can  pre- 
vent “suits  at  law”  is  a new  idea.  The  simple  truth 
is,  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  not  made  the 
least  distinction  in  any  respect,  between  this  and  any 
othercase,&the  presidenthas  notinteferred  with  him 
in  any  manner  whatever.  The  whole  responsibility 
rests  on  the  secretary  of  the  navy  alone,  and  he  is 
perfectly  willing  that  his  whole  proceedings  in  the 
matter  shall  be  laid  before  the  country.  A court 
martial  is  necessary,  under  every  possible  view  of 
the  case.  If  Mackenzie  be  guilty,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  try  him;  if  he  be  innocent,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  try  the  mutineers.  It  was  not  necessary, 
therefore,  to  postpone  it  even  till  the  rising  of  the 
court  of  inquiry.  The  fact  that  it  has  been  post- 
poned till  several  days  after  that  event,  is  proof 
enough  that  it  is  not  now  called  with  any  view  to 
tal.e  the  case  from  the  civil  authority. 

The  annexed  names  have  been  given  as  com- 
posing the  general  court  martial,  ordered  to  con- 
vene at  New  York  on  the  1st  February,  for  the  trial 
of  com.  A.  S.  Mackenzie,  upon  capital  charges. — 
Captains  John  Downes,  George  C.  Read,  Wm.  C. 
Bolton,  Daniel  Turner,  John  D.  Sloat,  Jos.  Smith, 
George  ,W.  Storer,  Isaac  McKeever,  Benj.  Page, 
John  "Gwin,  Thomas  Wyman.  Commanders  Henry 
W.  Ogden,  W.  Irvine  SHubrick,  and  Wm.  H.  Norris, 
esq.  of  Baltimore,  judge  advocate. 

The  Madisonian  since  publishing  the  commu- 
nication over  the  signature  “S;”,  has  made  two  cor- 
rections which,  as  it  was  transferred  to  this  paper, 
should  be  noticed.  Register,  page  260,  3d  column, 
2d  paragraph,  “was  put  iri  double  irons  on  the  2fith 
November”  should  read  “was  put  in  double  irons  on 
the  26  November;”  same  page  and  column,  6th  para- 
graph, “and  had  it  been  their  design,  it  was  effectu- 
ally justified”  should  read  “and  had  it  been  their  de- 
sign,it  was  effectually  frustrated.” 

Reported  for  the  N.  York  Courier  Sr  Inquirer. 
Before  Geo.  W.  Morton,  esq.  U.  S.  commissioner. 

U.  S.  commissioner's  office,  Jan.  28//i,  1843. 

In  the  matter  of  t lie  complaint  of  Margaret  E. 
Cromwell  by  her  counsel  against  Alexander  S.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Guert  Gansevoort,  for  homicide  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas  in  putting  to  death  Samuel 
Cromwell  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers: 

An  application  has  been  made  to  me  for  warrants 
to  arrest  commander  Mackenzie  and  lieutenant  Gan- 
sevoort,  and  commit  them  for  indictment  and  trial 
before  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States. 

The  main  facts  contained  in  the  voluminous  affi- 
davits, upon  which  the  application  must  be  regarded 
as  resting,  are  concisely  as  follows: 

That  passed  midshipman  Spencer,  boatswain 
Cromwell,  and  seaman  Small  were  put  to  death  on 
board  the  U.  S.  armed  brig  Somers,  upon  the  high 
seas: — by  the  orders  of  Alexander  S.  Mackenzie,  a 
commissioned  'fifi-'-r  o ' tiie  navy  of  the  U.  State  -, 
in  command  of  the  said  bng  (lieutenant  Gansevoort  I 


aiding  and  advising  in  the  execution  of  said  persons) 
under  the  avowed  pretence  that  they  had  ferfeited 
their  lives  by  the  crimes  of  mutiny,  &c. 

Every  part  of  this  statement,  in  a criminal  aspect, 
is  covered  by  the  rules  and  articles  created  by  con- 
gress for  the  government  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States— 3,  L.  U.  S.  351.  art.  3,  13,  21,  32,  &c.  The 
parlies  are  there  charged  clearly  and  unequivocally 
with  the  perpetration  of  offences  for  which  they  are 
responsible  under  and  by  virtue  of  their  commis- 
sions, and  position  as  officers  of  the  navy  of  the  U. 
States. 

The  settled  law  recognizes  offences  committed  un- 
der such  circumstances  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
military  as  contradistinguished  from  ordinary  civil 
offences.  The  simple  question  then  to  be  determined 
is,  whether  the  acts  of  congress  confer  upon  the  U. 
S.  commissioners  the  power  to  arrest,  and  commit 
for  trial,  persons  charged  with  military  offences. 

The  source  of  all  the  authority  upon  this  subject, 
as  well  for  the  U.  S.  judges  as  the  state  magistrates 
and  U.  S.  commissioners,  is  found  in  the  act  of  7th 
September,  1789  sec.  33 — 2 L.  U.  S.  61.  The  ex- 
press terms  of  this  act  authorize  the  arrest,  bailing, 
or  imprisonment,  of  offenders  “for  trial  before  such 
court  of  the  United  States  as  by  this  act  has  cognizance  of 
the  offence,"  having  in  view  the  indictment  of  the  of- 
fender by  a grand  jury  and  trial  by  a jury  before 
the  U.  S.  court,  and  to  which  results  all  the  subse- 
quent intervening  details  are  directed. 

None  of  the  laws  of  congress  from  this  period  in- 
cluding the  act  of  1842,  which  latter  gives  a con- 
current power  in  these  respects  to  the  U.  S.  com- 
missioners, have  iri  any  way  changed  the  objects 
which  the  power  of  commitment,  &c.  are  intended 
to  accomplish,  to  wit:  Indictment  and  trial  by  jury 
before  some  of  the  U.  S.  courts. 

Now,  military  offences  are  acknowledged  never  to 
have  been  within  the  meaning  of  this  legislation, 
which  establishes  an  inseparable  connexion  between 
the  arrest,  &c.,  commitment  and  trial  by  jury,  and 
neither  in  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  nor  that  of  1825, 
is  there  any  adequate  language  indicating  the  intent  of 
congress  to  make  military  offences  triable  before  a U. 
S.  court.  In  the  case  of  Houston  vs.  Moore,  the  su- 
preme court  say  “that  military  offences  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  act  of  congress  conferring  jurisdiction 
upon  the  circuit  and  district  courts;”  no  person  has 
ever  contended  that  such  offences  are  recognizable  be- 
fore the  common  law  courts. 

Here  then  is  an  authoritative  declaration  that  the 
only  ground  upon  which  a judge,  slate  magistrate,  or 
U.  S.  commissioner  could  arrest  or  commit,  (that  is 
fur  the  purpose  of  indictment  and  trial  by  a jury, 
&c.,)  wholly  fails;  and  to  arrest,  under  the  clear  evi- 
dence laid  before  commissioners  in  this  case,  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  offence,  would  be  a manifestviola- 
tion  of  the  original  unaltered  law  of  1789,  which 
acknowledges  the  constitutional  separation  of  the 
mode  of  trial  for  civil  and  military  offences,  by  limiting 
the  powers  to  arrest,  &c.,  in  aid  of  the  former  alone. 

It  therefore  seems,  that  under  the  full  evidence  here 
presented,  no  authority  can  be  found  in  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  a judge,  state  magistrate, 
or  U.  S.  commissioner,  can  grant  a warrant  to  arrest 
these  officers  of  the  navy  for  trial  before  the  circuit  court 
of  this,  or  any  other  district  of  the  U.  States. 

With  this  conviction  I 'must  refuse  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  application  made  in  the  premises. 
All  the  papers  are  therefore  returned. 

United  States  district  court. 

Monday,  Jan.  30th,  1843. 

The  United  States  vs.  Alexander  Slidell  Macken- 
zie and  Guert  Gansevoort.  The  papers  are  presented 
a third  time  in  this  matter.  The  agent  of  Mrs.  Crom- 
well in  laying  her  complaints  before  me.  solicits  in 
her  name  that  if  any  doubt  shall  be  entertained  as  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  court  of  this  district  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  complaint,  she  may  be  heard 
on  that  question  and  any  other  questions  arising  in 
the.  matter,  by  her  counsel,  “at  such  time  and  place 
as  I may  think  proper  to  appoint.” 

These  papers  were,  left  with  me  late  on  Saturday 
evening,  at  which  time  it  was  generally  understood 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  ordered  a court  martial 
to  try  the  accused  for  the  offence  charged  upon  them 
in  this  complaint. 

The  fact  of  the  organization  of  such  court  and  the 
arrest  of  those  parties  under  charges  for  trial  before 
it,  is  so  announced  this  morning,  as  if  not  to  be.  judi- 
cially noticed  as  an  exercise  of  jurisdiction  contra- 
vening that  of  the  civil  courts,  is  yet  so  far  in  evidence 
that  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  order  the  arrest 
of  the  parties  on  the  mere  motion  of  the  complaint, 
in  the  first  instance  on  civil  process. 

It  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  complaint  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  a full  hearing  of  her  com- 
plaint before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  1 have  been  soli- 
citous. m discussing  the  applications  previously  made 
on  this  subject,  to  avoid  prejudging  the  question  of 
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jurisdiction,  and  before  delivering  any  definite  opin- 
ion on  that  point,  I should  certainly  desire  it  to  be 
fully  discussed  before  me. 

That  there  is  at  least  color  of  jurisdiction  in  a 
court  martial  1 entertain  no  doubt,  and  as  the  offence 
charged  was  a military  execution  of  the  deceased  by 
the  accused,  acting  as  commissioned  officers  of  the 
navy  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  command  on  board 
a ship,  of  war  of  the  United  States  on  the  high  seas, 
and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state, 
and  in  the  open  assertion  of  their  rightful  property 
to  give  such  orders  and  compel  obedience  to  them,  I 
think  the  civil  court  cannot  properly  intercept  the 
proceedings  of  the  president  in  bringing  the  matter 
to  trial  before  a naval  court  martial. 

I accordingly  again  dectine  granting  the  warrant 
prayed,  for  the  arrest  of  commander  Mackenzie  and 
lieut.  Gansevoort.  Cour.  and  Enq. 

At  the  latest  accounts  from  Tampa  Bay,  the  U.  S. 
brig  Oregon  was  there,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  the  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  which 
work  is  to  commence  at  Tampa. 

The  United  States  ships  Delaware , Columbia , and 
Decatur  were  at  Montevideo  at  last  advices — the  lat- 
ter expected  at  Rio  de  Janerio  daily.  The  Concord, 
which  sailed  from  the  latter  port  on  the2d  July  last, 
for  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  has  been  looked  for 
there  the  last  month.  The  sloop  John  Mams  is  also 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  expected  at  Rio  by  the 
first  of  February.  The  schooner  Enterprise  is  now 
on  a cruise.  Rio  harbor  is  at  present  without  an 
American  man  of  war. 

The  United  States  steam  frigate  Missouri,  captain 
Newton  arrived  at  New  York  on  Saturday  morning 
in  seven  days  from  Pensacola.  Officers  and  crew  all 
well. 

The  United  States  ship  Falmouth,  commander  Mc- 
Intosh, was  left  at  Pensacola,  and  would  sail  in  four 
or  five  days  for  Vera  Cruz. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  A CONVENTION. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

The  powerful  address  which  we  copy  in  our  co- 
lums  to-day,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  at 
Washington — with  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
of  many  of  the  soundest  democratic  statesmen.  If 
the  object  of  a convention  be  10  approach  as  near  as 
practicable  to  fair-dealing  with  the  people — to  make 
a popular  movement  on  democratic  principles,  and 
not  a mere  movement  of  political  managers  assuming 
to  manage  for  the  people — and  in  the  name  of  the 
people  contriving  to  harness  and  manage  the  people — 
the  grounds  taken  in  this  address  are  impregnable. 
Many  very  many,  doubt  the  propriety  and  the  re- 
publicanism of  this  electioneering  interposition  of  a 
body  unknown  to  the  constitution,  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  executive;  and  they  have  a right  at  least 
to  insist  that  if  they  must  be  harnessed,  their  own 
hands  should  adjust  the  harness,  and  the  convention 
proceed  immediately  from  themselves,  and  not  from 
another  body  of  managers  interposed  between  them 
and  this  general  board  of  directors. 

As  to  the  time,  the  proposal  to  hasten  it  could  only 
proceed  from  a mistrust  of  the  people,  a desire  to 
commit  them,  to  forestall  their  matured  opinion— -and 
preclude  the  rightful  operation  of  their  “SOBER 
SECOND  THOUGHT.” 

If  good  time  be  taken  to  consult  the  popular  pre- 
ference, before  a nomination,  it  will  require  little 
time  or  trouble  afterwards;  bringing  the  people  to 
support  their  oxvn  nominee.  We  are  therefore  for 
putting  off  the  convention  to  the  latest  possible  mo- 
ment, that  public  opinion  may  be  so  fully  embodied 
and  expressed  before  hand,  that  the  delegates  can- 
not disappoint  it  but  by  barefaced  treachery;  and  in- 
stead, therefore,  of  the  glorious  8th  of  January  of 
next  year  as  suggested  by  our  Alabama  friends,  we 
propose  the  yet  more  glorious  fourth  of  July. 

AN  APPEAL 

To  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  A 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION  FOR  THE  NOMINATION  OF 

PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 

States. 

It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  the  democratic  party, 
that  a national  convention  should  be  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  and  nominating  the  individuals 
who  shall  be  supported  by  them,  for  the  offices  of 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  benefit  of  such  a convention,  consists  in  uniting 
the  party,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  present  an  un- 
broken front  to  their  political  adversaries.  They 
were  united  at  the  last  presidential  election,  but 
were  defeated.  How  much  greater  the  necessity  of 
union  now,  when  the  government  has  passed  out  of 
their  hands,  and  the  party  itself  is  divided,  both  in 
opinion  and  feeling,  as  to  the  individuals  who,  from 


their  ability,  integrity  and  patriotism,  are  best  able  to 
represent  and  carry  out  their  principles  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government?  We  take  it  for 
granted,  therefore,  that  the  general  voice  of  the  par- 
ty is  correct,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  a national 
convention  should  beheld.  But  although  expedient, 
we  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  or  the  people 
the  effect  and  character  of  the  convention.  It  is 
clear,  that  it  will  make  the  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  If  the  democratic  party 
be  in  the  ascendant  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
understood  that  all  other  candidates  of  this  party  are 
to  be  placed  aside  after  a nomination  by  the  conven- 
tion, (and  it  will  be  worse  than  useless  if  this  is  not 
its  effect),  then  the  nomination  is  omnipotent,  and 
the  subsequent  voting  by  the  people,  and  the  action 
of  the  electoral  colleges,  are  mere  matters  of  form; 
or,  at  best,  but  ratifications  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  The  whole  presidential  election,  is  thus 
merged  in  this  convention.  Its  power  on  this  great 
question,  is  the  power  of  the  whole  union.  It  will 
combine  in  itself,  in  effect,  the  action  of  all  the  states, 
and  of  the  general  government  also — supplying,  in 
the  matter  of  choice,  the  place  of  the  people  at  the 
polls,  the  electoral  colleges,  and  of  congress  in  the 
last  resort.  In  plain  words,  the  constitution,  on  this 
great  point  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  is  practically  superceded,  and  the 
power  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  convention.  Such 
being  the  plain  undeniable  effect,  of  a national  con- 
vention of  the  democratic  party,  it  becomes  a ques- 
tion of  immense  moment  to  every  man  in  the  de- 
mocratic party  and  the  union — How  shall  the  con- 
vention be  organized? 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  necessity  for  setting 
aside  the  constitution,  or  of  substituting  another  in- 
strumentality than  that  which  the  constitution  pre- 
scribes, for  accomplishing  its  ends,  we  take  it  for 
granted,  that  its  spirit,  at  least,  should  be  most  care- 
fully observed.  All  innovations  upon  the  practice 
of  a written  constitution,  are  more  or  less  dangerous. 
If  wrong  or  imperfect,  it  ought  to  be  amended;  for 
then  a veneration  for  its  sanctions,  and  the  benefit  of 
its  responsibilities,  are  preserved.  Should  this  be  im- 
practicable on  an  emergency,  and  it  is  expedient  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  people  to  control  its  ope- 
rations, and  render  it  subordinate  to  another  form  of 
organization  or  another  political  machinery  than  that 
it  contains — the  free,  equal,  and  popular  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  should  be  most  watchfully  maintained. 
On  any  other  principle,  all  such  movements  are  not 
auxiliary,  but  hostile  to  the  constitution,  and  must, 
in  the  end,  accomplish  its  overthrow.  The  first 
principle,  then,  on  which  a convention  should  be  or- 
ganized, is — the  spirit  of  the  constitution  must  be 
observed  and  maintained. 

Another  principle,  following  as  a consequence, 
ought  also  to  be  regarded  in  the  organization  of  the 
convention — it  must  breathe  forth  the  voice,  and 
truly  represent  the  omnipotence  of  the  people.  The 
people  must  rule  in  the  convention.  If  there  is 
doubt  in  the  popular  mind  on  this  vital  point,  the 
convention  will  be  disrobed  of  all  its  might  and  dig- 
nity. If  it  is  a convention  of  politicians,  and  per- 
sonal partizans — if  it  is  a machinery  for  putting  up 
men  and  grasping  the  offices  of  the  country,  and  not 
the  people  truly  acting  through  their  representatives, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  high  purposes  of  their  free 
government — it  will  be  vain.  All  will  obey  the  peo- 
ple; none  will  submit  to  men,  however  great  in  aspi- 
ration or  ability.  Instead  of  harmony — discord,  con- 
fusion, and  contention  may  arise  from  its  consulta- 
tions and  actions.  Safely  to  accomplish  its  purposes, 
therefore,  the  convention  must  be  so  organized,  as  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  clearly  to 
develope  the  people’s  will. 

The  design  of  the  constitution,  in  the  election  of 
the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U.  States,  is 
plain.  It  does  not  mean  that  this  election,  in  the 
first  instance,  shall  be  by  states;  for  this  is  the  method 
adopted  in  the  action  of  congress,  in  the  last  resort, 
should  the  election  first  fail  in  the  electoral  colleges. 
The  federative  feature  of  our  system,  plainly  then, 
does  not  direct  the  general  rule.  It  is  the  exception. 
It  is  the  last  resort,  when  the  general  rule  fails. — 
The  general  rule  rests  on  the  other  great  corner 
stone  of  our  system — the  will  of  the  people;  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  will  is  to  be  ascertained  and 
carried  out  in  this  election,  as  in  the  election  of  se- 
nators and  representatives  to  congress,  is  left  to  the 
state  legislatures.  The  nearer  proximity  and  affi- 
nity of  the  state  legislatures  with  the  people,  it  was 
supposed,  would  enable  them  to  make  more  full  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  in  prescribing  the  mode  of 
electing  their  chief  magistrate.  The  president  is, 
indeed,  called  in  the  constitution  “the  president  of 
the  United  States;”  but  his  office  is  essentially  popu- 
lar in  all  its  duties.  In  being  commander  of  the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  whole  duty  of  protection,  and 
seeing  the  laws  executed,  the  president  acts  personal- 


ly on  the  people.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  of- 
fice, therefore,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  every  man  in  the  union,  every  man  in 
the  union  ought  to  have  the  power  of  choosing  him, 
and  of  determining  who  shall  be  his  chief  magistrate, 
to  execute  the  laws  for  or  upon  him.  Hence  the  re- 
commendation of  President  Jackson,  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  congress — that  the  constitution  should 
be  so  amended,  as  to  dispense  with  the  intermediate 
agency  of  electors,  and  the  people  should  vote  di- 
rectly for  the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U. 
States.  This  is  the  true  genius  of  the  constitution. 

If  these  views  of  the  constitution  be  correct,  the 
other  principle  on  which  we  stated  the  convention 
should  be  organized — that  the  people  should  rule — 
will  produce  the  same  policy.  The  states  are  not  to 
rule  in  the  convention;  nor  the  majority  of  a party  in 
a state,  which  may  not  be  one-third  of  a state;  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  to  rule.  Any 
organization  which  suppresses  the  voice  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  people  in  any  quarter  of  the  union,  is  in- 
consistent with  this  first  great  principle  of  democra- 
cy. It  is  obvious,  under  the  best  organization,  if 
there  is  a difference  in  the  convention,  (and  there  is 
no  use  for  a convention  unless  such  a difference  ex- 
ists), the  opinion  of  a vast  number  of  the  people, 
constituting  a minority  in  the  convention  must  be 
overruled.  This  is  unavoidable;  but  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  popular  will  into  the  convention,  its  doors 
should  be  thrown  wide  open.  From  every  corner  of 
the  union,  the  people  should  have  the  privilege  of 
being  heard  and  felt  in  its  consultations  and  final  re- 
sults. This  is  their  right,  designed  by  the  constitu- . 
tion,  and  commanded  by  the  free  and  just  spirit  of 
all  republican  institutions.  If  the  people  are  not  to 
rule  in  the  selection  of  their  chief  magistrate,  why 
should  they  rule  in  any  other  attribute  of  govern- 
ment? The  principle  which  would  exclude  the  po- 
pular will  in  this  particular,  would  abolish  all  free 
governments,  and  erect  despotisms  in  their  stead,  of 
an  aristocratic  or  monarchical  form. 

Having  thus  briefly  laid  down  the  principles  on 
which  we  think  a national  convention  should  be  or- 
ganized, let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  been  formed. 

The  two  great  instruments  of  government  by  the 
people,  are  the  ballot  box  and  representation.  The 
first  has  been  entirely  dispensed  with  by  all  national 
conventions.  The  second,  alone  has  been  resorted 
to;  and  one  might  suppose,  that  on  this  acconnt,  a 
more  careful  and  elaborate  system  for  obtaining  the 
sense  of  the  people  by  representation,  would  have 
been  put  in  practice.  The  first  striking  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  representation  in  a national  conven- 
tion, as  hitherto  organized,  is,  that  it  has  no  uniform 
system  at  all.  Now,  that  there  should  be  a system, 
good  or  bad,  operating  equally  on  all,  we  suppose  it 
requires  but  little  argument  to  prove.  If  one  state  ap- 
pears as  a state  in  the  convention,  having  suppressed 
the  voice  of  the  minorities  within  its  limits;  and  ano- 
ther appears  with  a village  muster-ground,  or  county 
representation,  by  which  the  will  of  an  its  minorities 
is  represented,  they  will  he  at  immense  disadvantage. 
In  one  form  of  representation,  they  may  be  equal  in 
the  convention;  while,  by  this  various  representation, 
one  state  may  master  a half  dozen,  any  one  of  which, 
if  the  popular  will  was  fairly  developed,  might  have 
controlled  it.  But  not  only  has  there  been  no  uni- 
form system  of  representation  in  the  organization  of 
the  convention;  in  one  instance  at  least,  there  was 
neither  system  nor  representation.  Every  one  knows 
that  a vice  president  of  the  United  States  was  made 
' by  the  votes  of  a Mr.  Rucker,  who,  accidentally  be- 
ing in  Baltimore  when  the  convention  sat,  went  into 
it,  and  gave  for  him  seventeen  votes — the  votes  to 
which  Tennessee  was  entitled;  and  these  secured  for 
him  the  nomination.  To  meet  together  to  obtain 
concert  in  political  action,  may  be  highly  expedient; 
but  to  meet  on  unequal  terms,  where  the  greatest 
political  power  is  involved,  can  never  be  right. — 
Every  principle  of  justice  and  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, requires  that  there  should  be  a uniform  system 
of  representation  for  the  organization  of  a national 
convention  applicable  to  all  the  states. 

Independent  of  a self-constituted  representation, 
there  are  three  forms  which  have  been  generally 
used,  to  which  it  may  be  important  to  advert.  Del- 
egates have  been  appointed  to  a national  convention 
by  the  state  legislatures;  or  they  have  been  sent  dir- 
ectly from  counties,  towns,  or  districts;  or  through 
the  instrumentality  of  state  conventions  called  for  the 
purpose. 

The  state  of  New  York  affords,  probably,  the  best 
specimen  of  the  manner  of  sending  delegates  through 
a state  convention  to  the  national  convention.  The 
townships  .first  send  delegates  to  the  county.  From 
these  delegates,  at  the  county  meeting,  delegates 
are  selected  to  be  sent  to  the  capital  of  the  slate. — 
In  the  convention  at  the  capital,  from  these,  are  se- 
lected the  delegates  to  the  national  convention.  A 
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general  resolution  is  proposed,  instructing  the  dele- 
gates how  they  shall  vote  in  the  national  convention; 
■who,  of  course,  vote  accordingly.  Here,  then,  are 
four  iiltratiuns  of  the  popular  will,  through  the  hands 
of  politicians,  before  it  reaches  the  national  conven- 
tion; and  when  it  comes  there,  it  comes  with  the 
voice  and  with  the  strength  of  this  povvertul  state. — 
Now  we  will  take  it  for  granted,  that,  by  this  repre- 
sentation, the  popular  will  is  fairly  and  fully  devello- 
ped  at  each  stage  of  ils  operation: — what  is  the  ef- 
fect of  the  system?  Suppose  the  democratic  party 
ol  the  state  be  nearly  equally  divided  in  their  prefer- 
ences for  the  individuals  to  be  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States;— the  weaker  half  of 
the  party  (thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  num- 
ber) are  kept  out  of  the  national  convention.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  the  state  is  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  federal  and  democratic  parties,  and  that 
as  between  the  democratic  candidates,  the  whole  fed- 
eral party  would  prefer  the  individual  rejected  by  the 
democratic  state  convention; — the  result  would  be, 
that  a little  over  one-fourth  of  the  people  would 
in  fact  be  represented  whilst  these  representatives 
would  wield  the  power  of  the  whole  state  in  the  con- 
vention, and  consequently  in  making  the  president. 
Now,  this  result  is  not  in  conformity  to  the  federa- 
tive feature  of  the  constitution,  which  is  resorted  to 
when  the  election  fails  by  the  electorial  colleges;  for 
then,  the  states  being  sovereign,  and  equal  in  their 
sovereignty,  each  state  has  equal  weight  in  deter- 
mining the  election,  and  votes  one  vote.  Nor  is  it  in 
conformity  to  the  other  great  basis  of  our  institutions 
— the  popular  v.  ill.  The  delegates  are  sent  to  the 
convention  by  an  aggregate  majority  only  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  makes  them  the  representa- 
tives of  a minorit;  ■ 'f  but  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
state;  and  when  this  system  operates  on  all  the  states, 
it  is  demonstrable,  that  less  than  two  millions  and  a 
halfol  people  (not  of  voters)  living  in  but  seven  states, 
out  of  the  seventeen  millions  and  a half  inhabiting 
the  twenty  six  United  Slates,  may  dictate  the  presi- 
dent. By  this  system,  the  popular  power  of  a state 
is  commanded  in  the  convention  by  a federative  ac- 
tion. Each  state  acts  as  a state,  but  wields  the  pow- 
er of  numbers  This  can  only  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense ot  an  immense  suppression  of  the  popular  will. 
Fower  is  gained  to  the  state,  but  it  is  lost  to  the  peo- 
ple. Liberty  yields  to  the  lust  of  dominion. 

I have  heard  of  but  one  argument  in  defence  of 
this  system — that  the  presidential  election  is  practi- 
cally carried  on,  in  a method  somewhat  similar,  by 
the  general-ticket  system,  which  is  obnoxious  to 
the  same  objections  and  results;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  right  to  organize  the  convention  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. 

The  general  ticket  system  is  not  prescribed  in  the 
constitution  lor  electing  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  that  system  in  the  election  for  members  of 
congress,  which  do  not  apply  to  the  election  of  pre- 
sident. Legislative  are  very  different  from  executive 
functions.  Members  of  congress,  although  all  of 
one  party  from  a state,  in  themselves  can  do  nothing. 
They  meet  in  common  with  many  times  their  num- 
bers from  other  states,  and  are  liable  to  be  over- 
ruled by  the  senate,  and  by  the  president  with  his 
veto.  The  president,  on  the  contrary,  acts  alone, 
and  within  his  constitutional  sphere,"  is  controlled 
and  controllable  by  none;  whilst  he  holds  in  check 
the  whole  legislation  of  the  country.  When  con- 
gress adjourns,  members  of  congress  .are.  disrobed  of 
their  power.  No  so  the  executive.  Daily,  through- 
out all  the  ramifications  of  the  government,  at  home 
and  abroad,  on  the  citizen  here  and  the  nation  abroad 
his  power  is  ever  active.  Members  of  congress  re- 
present comparatively  few,  even  if  they  represent  a 
whole  state  by  the  general  ticket  system.  The  pre- 
sident represents,  in  his  functions,  every  man  in  the 
United  States.  The  fountain  of  all  honor,  he  hears 
the  power,  and  is  the  living  embodiment,  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  laws,  of  all  the  people  of  the  union 
within  the  limited  sphere  of  the  constitution.  The 
one  officer  is  higher,  more  responsible,  and  more  po- 
pular than  the  other;  and  therefore  requires  a closer 
and  more  extensive  popular  control. 

But  the  attempt  to  justify  the  appointment  of  del- 
egates to  a national  convention  on  the  general-ticket 
principle,  in  the  election  of  president,  is  not  only 
heaping  one  abuse  upon  another,  but  is  insisting  ori 
an  analogy  where  no  analagy  exists. 

If  the  adoption  of  the  general  ticket  system  ir.  the 
election  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  jus- 
tifiable at  all,  it  is,  not  upon  the  ground  of  making 
the  election  more  conformable  to  ttie  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, hut  of  countervailing  an  unconstitutional  ine- 
quality and  wrong,  which  our  political  opponents  in 
other  states  might  attempt  to  perpetrate.  When  some 
states  of  one  parly,  in  order  that  Ihey  might  carry 
more  vcighl  in  the  presidential  election,  by  suppres- 
sing the  power  of  the  minority  with  their  limits,  by 


general  ticket,  adopt  this  policy,  all  other  states,  to 
be  equal  with  them,  must  adopt  it  also.  Otherwise, 
they  might  he  divided;  whilst  the  states  enforcing  il 
would  be  united,  and  carry  therefore  double  their  le- 
gitimate weight  in  the  electoral  colleges.  If  the  fed- 
eral party  seize  the  whole  power  of  the  states  in 
which  they  arc  in  the  majority,  and  suppress  the 
voice  of  the  democracy  within  them,  the  democrats 
must  do  the  same  in  those  states  in  which  they  have 
the  ascendancy  This  is  the  justification.  But  does 
this  hostile  policy — alone  defensible  against  political 
foes,  who  have  rendered  it  necessary  by  their  own 
injustice — apply  to  the  assembling'of  political  friends? 
A democratic  national  convention  consists  only  of 
democrats.  It  is,  therefore  a congregation  of  politi- 
cal friends,  identified  iri  principles  and  fate,  fighting 
under  the  same  banner,  for  their  common  interests 
and  liberties.  No  portion  of  them  are  enemies. — 
Why  then  should  they  be  treated  like  enemies?  Un- 
like political  enemies,  excluded — all  democrats,  it  is 
expected  will  abide  by,  and  support  the  nomination, 
of  the  convention.  Why  then  should  not  all  he  ad- 
mitted into  its  consultations?  Il  is  not  hy  hostility 
that  friendship  is  usually  cemented.  Proscription 
and  exclusion  in  a party,  are  strange  methods  for 
producing  zeal,  harmony  or  peace.  The  principle 
(or  rather  the  absence  of  principle)  which  would  ex- 
clude a portion  of  the  people  of  a state  from  the  con- 
vention might  exclude  the  whole,  and  surrender  up 
at  once  the  whole  matter  of  the  presidential  election 
into  the  hands  of  party  leaders.  It  is  arbitrary, 
wrong,  and  no  practice  or  precedent  can  justify  it. 

The  next  method  commonly  used  of  nominating 
delegates  to  the  national  convention,  by  party  cau- 
cuses in  the  state  legislatures — is  liable  in  principle, 
to  nearly  all  the  objections  urged  to  the  system  of 
state  conventions.  The  people  in  the  minorities,  are 
equally  suppressed.  But  in  some  respects,  this  me- 
thod of  appointment  is  belter.  The  members  of  the 


was  denounced,  moreover,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
that  popular  choice  and  control  in  the  election  of 
their  chief  magistrate,  which  the  constitution  con- 
templated and  guarantied  to  the  people'.  These  ar- 
guments, prevailed;  and  the  election  of  1824,  which 
placed  general  Jackson,  above  his  competitors,  des- 
troyed the  system.  At  the  nex  t presidential  election, 
general  Jackson,  without  any  nomination  hut  from 
the  people,  was  elected  over  Mr.  Adams.  The  his- 
tory and  the  fate  of  the  congressional  caucus  system, 
teach  this  important  lesson — that  no  intermediate 
agency  between  the  people  and  their  chief  magistrate 
in  the  presidential  election,  can  be  sustained,  unless 
responding  to  the  popular  will,  and  moving  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

The  power  of  a national  convention,  i.i  uniting  the 

dem< '.tic  parly  on  the  election  of  a president  liar. 

never  i been  tried.  There  never,  in  past  conven- 
tions, has  bee  i any  difference  as  to  the  president;  and 
so  far,  therefore,  as  this  office  is  concerned,  there 
never  has  been  any  necessity  for  calling  a convention. 
This  method  of  nomination,  originated  preparatory 
to  general  Jackson’s  second  term,  "■  hen  Mr.  Y'an  Bu- 
ren  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  most 
prominent  candidates  for  the  vice  presidency.  The 
party  was  united  as  to  the  president,  and  divided  only 
as  to  the  vice  president.  General  Jaclcon,  of  course, 
in  tin-  convention,  was  unanimously  nominated  for 
president  and  Mr.  Van  Burcn  got  the  vice  presidency, 
in  the  next  convention,  there  was  no  difference  again 
as  to  the  presidency,  lor  the  friends  of  judge  White, 
of  Tennessee,  kept  out  of  the  convention.  But  the 
convention  again  differed  as  to  the  vice  presidency, 
and  col.  Johnson  got  the  nomination,  and  was  lifted 
to  the  vice  presidency  overMr.  Rives,  of  Virginia. — 
In  the  last  convention,  held  in  1840,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  the  unanimous  choice  for  the  presidency.  The 
convention  again  differed  as  to  the  vice  president,  and, 
fearful  of  the  weaknes^gof  its  authority,  it  forbore 


legislatures  have  actually  been  voted  for  by  the  peo-  making  any  nomination  for  this  office.  For  the  first 


pie,  and  the  ballot  box  is  available  as  a protection 
and  corrective  There  is  some  responsibility,  and 
the  delegates  appointed  to  the  convention,  being  but  I 
two  removes  from  the  people,  are  better  conduits  of 
the  popular  will. 

Tile  last  method  in  practice  of  sending  dele:”  as 
immediately  from  the  people  in  town,  county,  or 
district  assemblies,  to  the  convention,  is  the  only  one 
consistent  with  the  principles  we  have  advocated, 
lu  representation,  the  great  secret  of  the  popular  as- 
cendancy— the  rule  of  the  greatest  number— -is  in 
division.  The  voice  of  the  people  must  be  taken  in 
parts  to  obtain  the  whole.  Suppose  one  hundred 
thousand  voters  in  a state— sixty  thousand  being  of 
one  party,  and  forty  of  the  other.  Take  the  sense 
of  the  whole  aggregately,  arid  the  sixty  thousand 
rule,  and  the  forty  are  ruled.  The  forty  are  not  on- 
ly not  heard,  but.  their  numerical  power  may  be  used 
to  place  a man  over  them  as  their  ruler,  whom  they 
may  distrust,  abhor,  and  fear.  But  take  the  sense  of 
the  state,  in  parts  of  a thousand  each,  and  forty  thou- 
sand will  be  heard  in  a general  assembly  with  other 
stales,  and  may  be  a part  of  a majority  in  the  whole 
union.  To  enable  as  many  as  possible  to  rule  them- 
selves,,is  the  principle  of  a democratic  representa- 
tion; and  the  expedient  to  accomplish  this  rule,  is  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  people  in  the  smallest  aggre- 
gate numbers  possible  ^consistent  with  the  number  of 
representatives  who  can  efficiently  act,  when  assem- 
bled for  deliberation.  This  is  the  principle  sought 
to  be  enforced,  although  very  imperfectly,  in  sending 
delegates  from  towns  and  counties  to  the  convention. 
There  is  also  immense  value  in  the  immediate  com- 
munication of  the  people,  by  their  delegates  to  the 
convention,  without  going  through  the  purifying  pro- 
cess of  a half  dozen  caucus  distillations,  under  the 
skillful  alembics  of  party  politicians.  But  it  is 
vain  to  act  on  this  principle,  unless  generally  adopt- 
ed. When  coming  in.  contact  with  the  other  two 
methods  of  sending  delegates  to  tile  convention,  it  is 
too  weak  to  be  pursued.  Yet  this  principle  must  be 
adopted,  if  a national  convention  is  to  be  organized, 
in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  file  constitution,  or  the 
supremacy  of  the  people. 

A national  convention  is  not  the  first  expedient  of 
the  democratic  party,  for  concentrating  their  will 
and  uniting  the  party  in  the  presidential  election. — 
On  the  first  election  of  Mr.  Madison,  the  congres- 
sional caucus  system,  for  nominating  the  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  Slates,  was  adopt- 
ed. It  continued  until  after  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Crawford.  All  the  other  democratic  candidates — 
general  Jackson,  Mr.  Loundes,  and  Mr.  Calhoun — 
came  out  against  the  congressional  caucus  nomina- 
tion, and  were  supported  in  spite  of  it.  It  was  ar- 
gued, that  this  system  had  become  corrupt.  It  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  politicians,  who,  operating 
on  the  hopes  or  fears  of  members  of  congress,  set  a- 
sitle  the  wiii  of  the  people,  and  substituted  party  inti 


time  now  since  the  system  has  been  restored  to,  has 
there  been  any  difference  in  the  democratic  party,  as 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  democratic  party  is  clearly  in  the  ascendant 
in  the  United  States;  and  if  they  act  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  and  fairly  and  faithfully  carry  out  their 
principles,  the  day  is  far  distant,  when  they  will  feel 
the  di-aster  of  another  overthrow  like  that  of  1840. 
Butther.  cm)  he  no  cordial  co-operation  without  con- 
fidence: and  there  can  be  no  confidence  without  a 
spirit  of  candor,  forbearance,  and  equity  in  all  their 
dealings.  Suspicions,  jealousies,  rivalries,  and  even 
persona!  animosities  among  leaders,  will  probably  al- 
ways exist  in  every  party.  These  baleful  principles 
will  be  ever  too  wakeful  to  seize  on  even  “the  ap- 
pearance of  evil,”  to  make  it  evil — to  sow  dissensions, 
exasperate  prejudices,  and,  in  every  way,  to  make 
individuals  the  party,  or  the  party  subordinate  to  in- 
dividuals. Those  who  look  to  somethinghigher  than 
men — who  belong  to  a party,  not  as  the  personal  re- 
tainers of  aspiring  and  ambitious  individuals,  hut  as 
followers  of  truth  and  liuerty,  will  seek  steadily,  in 
the  party’s  ascendancy,  the  country’s  good;  and,  whilst 
they  will  disdain  to  wrong  or  oppress  their  political 
adversaries,  they  will  still  more  revolt  at  the  practice 
of  injustice  towards  ttieir  party  associates.  To  be 
strong,  vve  must  he  united;  to  be  united,  we  must  be 
just — just  in  our  party  arrangements,  as  well  as  our 
general  principles.  A parly,  moving  on  any  other 
principles,  moves  onward  lo  its  grave. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  selection  of  the  in- 
dividual fit  to  be  the  chief  Magistrate  of  this  great  re- 
public is  an  easy  matter.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any 
reformation  in  the  general  government,  but  by  the 
conjunction  of  two  circumstances — a reforming  con- 
gress, and  a reforming  executive.  If  the  executive 
be  not  exact,  energetic,  and  honest  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  congress  will  in  vain  legis- 
late. By  mere  administration,  probably  one-fifth  of 
all  ourexpenditures  can  be  saved.  To  make  account- 
ability rigidly  account,  and  responsibility  stand  up 
with  clean  hands,  before  the  people,  in  the  vast  dis- 
bursements of  such  a government  as  onrs,  requires 
not  only  a spirit  to  rebuke  and  suppress  abuses,  but 
the  bold  tact  and  industry  to  find  them  out  in  their 
foul  hiding  places,  and,  with  a whip  of  ten-fold  cords, 
to  scourge  them  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  govern- 
ment. An  easj  facility,  which  hates  to  offend — an 
indolence,  which  shrinks  from  a task  which  might 
appal  a Hercules — a corruption,  which  looks  to  of- 
fice as  a reward  for  partisan  services,  and,  therefore, 
winks  at  the  accumulalion  of  government  retainers, 

and  the  misconduct  or  plunder  of  party  coadjutors 

will  not  do.  The  times  require  a man  for  our  chief 
magistrate,  not  only  pure  himself,  but  lo  make  others 
pure — not  only  of  good  intentions,  but  of  resolute 
will — not  only  of  correct,  fixed  general  principles, 
and  personal  firmness,  but,  like  a great  leader  on  a 
bailie  ■ ; -i.l,  < pa  Me  of  breathing  his  own  high  spirit 


chinery  and  personal  inducements  in  its  stead.  It)  into  all  whom  fie  may  call  to  aid  in  the  great  work 
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of  redeeming  the  country  from  the  wretched  political 
quackery  and  teeming  abuses,  which  long  years  of 
false  legislation  have  engendered.  The  people  have 
demanded  reform.  The  whigs  promised  it.  They 
have  not  redeemed  their  promises,  and  they  have 
been  rejected  by  the  people  with  scorn.  The  demo- 
crats promise  it.  They  must  fulfil  their  promises,  or 
a fate  equally  ignominious  awaits  them. 

The  federal  party  cannot  be  a reform  party. — 
Their  principle  of  government  intervention  in  every 
thing,  is  essentially  corrupt,  and  fatal  to  all  purity 
in  administration,  or  even  the  existence  of  a repub- 
lican form  of  government.  The  democratic  party 
alone  can  be  a reform  party;  and  when  they  profess 
economy,  retrenchment,  low  and  just  taxes,  and  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitution,  they  profess  to 
do  only  what  all  their  policy  and  principles  require. 
Not  to  reform,  is  hardly  a disgrace  to  federalism. — 
The  only  disgrace  is,  in  attempting  the  paltry  impos- 
ture, the  impudent  Charlatanism  of  deceiving  the 
people,  by  professions  which  can  only  be  fulfilled  by 
abandoning  all  their  principles.  But  when  the  demo- 
cratic party,  with  contrary  principles  carry  out  the 
practices  of  federalists — when  they  fail  to  insure  to 
the  people  a restricted,  frugal,  and  honest  adminis- 
tration of  the  government — they  are  traitors  indeed; 
traitors  to  all  their  principles  and  to  the  people. — 
And  to  whom  shall  the  people  then  turn  for  salvation? 
They  will  have  tried  both  parties;  and  both  parties 
failing  them,  they  may  give  up  hopelessly  to  the  re- 
sistless tide  of  corruption  which  sweeps  the  govern- 
ment over  the  cataract. 

The  time  when  a national  convention  should  as- 
semble, may  be  an  essential  element  of  its  successful 
operation.  On  this  point  there  ought  to  be  no  diffe- 
rence in  the  party;  for  all  ought  to  yield  to  any  rea- 
sonable scruples  entertained  by  any  portion  of  the 
party  against  a premature  and  hurried  movement. — 
The  object  being  to  harmonize  and  satisfy  all  our 
friends,  none  ought  to  be  excluded  who  at  any  time 
would  come  to  the  convention;  and  that  day,  there- 
fore, which  will  bring  the  fullest  and  fairest  repre- 
sentation from  the  people,  will  be  the  best.  There 
are  principles,  however,  which  should  not  be  disre- 
garded in  determining  the  time.  Respect  for  the  people 
requires  that  the  convention  should  have  their  latest 
and  maturest  judgment  in  the  selection  of  their  chief 
magistrate.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  in  favor  of  particular  in- 
dividuals, and,  therefcre,  the  convention  should  at 
once  assemble.  If  the  fact  is  so,  it  would  prove  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a convention,  and  will  justify  a 
meeting  four  years  as  well  as  four  months  before  the 
election.  Nor  does  it  establish  any  thing  against  the 
propriety  of  delay;  lor  what  harm  can  waiting  do? — 
Does  not  haste  look  like  a lurking  fear  that  the  peo- 
ple might  change?  May  it  not  arise  from  a distrust 
of  the  people?  If  the  people  have  determined  their 
choice,  then  delay  will  only  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity a little  longer  to  weigh  their  determinations,  and 
if  they  choose,  to  change  them.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  people  have  not  made  up  their  minds  in  the 
selection  of  their  rulers,  of  course  the  convention 
ought  not  to  assemble.  It  is  not  called  to  choose  for 
the  people,  or  to  instruct  them  how  to  choose,  but  to 
give  forth  their  choice.  Nor  will  it  do,  in  justifica- 
tion of  a premature  meeting  of  the  convention,  to 
urge  that  the  democratic  party  are  differing  among 
themselves;  and  the  convention,  by  nominating  cer- 
tain individuals,  will  close  all  differences.  What 
are  all  these  differences  but  developments  of  the  po- 
pular will?  The  people  are  speaking — that  is  all. — 
Does  this  offend  you?  Do  you  dread  the  voice  of  the 
people?  or  would  you  have  them  to  be  mute,  either 
from  an  incapability  of  having  an  opinion,  or  a slavish 
fear  of  expressing  it?  When  the  people  speak,  we 
should  hear.  When  they  seem  to  differ,  we  should 
pause,  and  wait  their  matured  and  considerate  will. 
Be  assured,  we  can  neither  suppress  the  people’s 
voice,  nor  force  down  upon  them  one  whom  they 
shall  not  choose  to  rule  over  them;  and  all  attempts 
to  forestall  their  judgment  and  anticipate  their  choice, 
will  eventuate  in  defeat,  disaster,  and  disgrace. — 
There  is  a wisdom  in  time  often  beyond  reasoning. 
Mistakes  on  this  point  have,  within  five  years, 
wrecked  both  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  country, 
by  two  extra  sessions  of  congress.  The  “tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to 
fortune,”  will  fatally  reverse  its  current,  when  it 
meets  with  a distrust,  which  would  force  or  circum- 
vent the  popular  will;  or  a contempt,  which  over- 
looks or  denies  the  popular  intelligence.  Let  us  con- 
fide in  each  other,  and  respect  and  trust  the  people; 
and  take  that  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention, 
to  which  there  can  be  no  just  objections.  The  latest 
period,  consistent  with  subsequent  voting  of  the  peo- 
ple at  the  polls,  and  the  action  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges, is  that  which,  on  this  point,  will  harmonize  all 
differences,  and  which  every  sound  principle  of  de- 
mocracy demands.  Then  let  the  voice  of  the  people 


be  heard  in  the  convention.  Let  it  be  be  heard  in  its 
latest,  loudest,  fullest  volume;  and  all  differences  in 
the  party,  as  to  the  individuals  selected  to  be  their 
candidates,  will  then  cease;  for  none  will  dare  disobey 
the  people,  or  attempt  to  counteract  their  omnipotent 
behests.  All  will  move  in  friendship  and  harmony  to- 
gether; and  the  peace  and  triumph  of  the  democra- 
tic party  will  be  secured. 

A convention  is  necessary  to  unite  the  democratic 
party — a convention  which  will  truly  reflect  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  democracy,  and  move  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  convention.  Those 
who  oppose  an  organization,  which  will  accomplish 
these  ends,  whatever  pretexts  they  may  advance, 
are  in  reality  opposed  to  a convention.  No  true 
friend  of  a convention  of  the  people,  should  insist 
on  terms,  which  outrage  the  conscience,  and  militate 
against  the  plainest  principles  of  duty  to  the  people 
and  the  constitution.  Let  those  who  insist  upon  such 
terms  take  the  responsibility,  and  attempt  not  to 
charge  it  upon  others.  Fearlessness  and  fairness, 
even  in  wrong,  often  make  wrong  respectable;  but 
when  supporting  truth  and  justice,  they  will  ever  be 
irresistible. 


TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  THE 
QUINTUPLE  ALLIANCE. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  are  among  those  who  rejoiced  most  sincerely 
at  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  which  were  carried 
on  last  summer  in  this  city  between  the  British  spe- 
cial minister  and  the  American  secretary  of  state. — 
The  treaty  which  was  the  result  of  those  negotia- 
tions, was  ratified,  as  is  known,  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  by  a very  large  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  is  highly  satisfactory,  as  we  believe,  to  an 
equally  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  settled  questions  of  difficulty  of  long  standing,  and 
of  such  a nature  as  more  than  once  to  have  threa- 
tened immediate  disturbance  of  the  peaceful  relations 
subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  The  treaty 
has  also  been  ratified  by  the  English  government,  and 
probably  is,  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  the  English 
people.  But  is  has  the  singular  fate  of  being  violent- 
ly assailed,  in  England,  as  a base  surrender  of  Eng- 
lish rights,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  assailed  by  a 
few  persons  in  the  United  States, with  equal  violence, 
as  a surrender  of  American  rights.  From  the  notes 
of  preparation  which  have  been  sounded,  we  think 
it  not  improbable  that  a general  debate  on  the  treaty 
may  spring  up  in  congress  when  the  appropriate  mea- 
sures for  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect  shall  come 
under  consideration.  In  the  mean  time,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  present  some  general  remarks 
on  the  subject,  occasionally,  as  our  own  time,  and  the 
crowded  state  of  our  columns,  during  the  session  of 
congress,  may  permit. 

Having  this  purpose  in  view,  a friend  has  very  op- 
portunely placed  at  our  disposal  a letter,  which  we 
publish  to-day.  The  writer’s  name  is  not  subjoined 
to  the  copy  furnished  us;  but  we  believe  there  is  no 
impropriety  in  announcing  the  author.  He  is  the 
venerable  Peter  S.  Duponceau,  of  Philadelphia. — 
Mr.  Duponceau  is  known  universally  in  this  coun- 
try, as  a lawyer  and  jurist  of  large  experience  and 
high  eminence.  In  his  youth  a soldier  of  the  revolution , 
and  through  his  whole  life  an  ardent  American  in 
feeling  and  character,  no  man  is  more  alive  to  what- 
ever affects  the  rights  and  interests  of  his  country, 
or  her  honor  and  renown  among  foreign  states. 

In  transmitting  this  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Du- 
ponceau says:  “It  is  the  last  effort  of  the  old  soldier 
of  the  revolution.  I glory  in  this  title.  It  is  the  first 
and  the  highest  I have  ever  borne,  and  there  are  few 
now'  living  to  share  it  with  me.”  Fervently  do  we 
hope  that  this  prediction  may  not  prove  true,  and  that 
more  efforts  may  yet  proceed  from  his  strong  and 
highly  enlightened  mind.  Still  longer  life,  health, 
the  continued  respect  of  the  community,  and  the  un- 
abated love  of  friends,  be  yet  the  portion  of  the 
well-tried  patriot,  the  accomplished  jurist,  and  “the 
old  soldier  of  the  revolution.” 

LETTER. 

Philadelphia,  January  7,  1843. 

My  dear  sir:  I return  you  many  thanks,  lor  the 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Webster  with  lord  Ashburton, 
on  the  subjects  of  the  Creole,  the  Caroline,  and  the 
impressment  of  seamen,  which  you  have  had  the 
goodness  to  send  to  me.  I have  read  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  am  satisfied  that  on  these  three  subjects 
Mr.  Webster  hasdone  all  that  could  be  done  under 
existing  circumstances.  Had  he  protracted  the  ne- 
gotiation on  these  minor  points  it  might  have  endan- 
gered the  whole,  as  recent  events  render  probable. — 
I doubt  very  much  whether,  after  the  great  triumph 
of  Great  Britain  in  China,  we  could  otijain  at  present 
a favorable  treaty. 


As  to  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  I am  per- 
suaded that  it  will  never  again  take  place.  The  great 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  British  Islands  will 
render  it  unnecessary,  and  other  considerations. which 
you  may  easily  guess  at,  will  induce  Great  Britain 
to  abstain  from  exercising  that  pretended  right. — 
Great  Britain,  if  is  true,  never  gives  up  her  theories, 
but  she  knows  very  well  how  to  accommodate  her 
practice  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  Thus,  at  the 
time  of  the  armed  neutrality, she  did  not  abandon  what 
she  called  belligerent  rights,  but  she  prudently  ab- 
stained from'searching  or  seizing  her  enemy’s  goods 
on  board  of  neutral  vessels  during  the  remainder  of 
our  revolutionary  war.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  we 
should  remain  neutral  in  a future  maritime  war  our 
neutrality  will  be  respected,  because  it  will  be  an 
armed  neutrality,  and  because  our  weight  in  the 
scale  of  either  of  the  belligerents  will  induce  serious 
considerations  which  would  prevent  such  excess  as 
took  place  in  former  contests. 

But,  leaving  for  the  present  these  subordinate 
questions,  I must  draw  your  attention  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  articles  of  the  Washington  treaty,  which  I 
consider  as  the  most  important  of  all.  That  treaty  is, 
in  my  opinion  a glorious  triumph  of  our  country  over 
combined  Europe.  It  has  broken  to  pieces  the  fa- 
mous quintuple  alliance,  which  threatened  to  pros- 
trate our  maritime  independence.  I shall  touch  as 
little  as  possible  on  the  objects  of  the  different  pow- 
ers who  acceded  to  that  treaty;  bull  shall  draw  your 
particular  attention  to  the  effects  which  it  would 
have  produced  on  our  commerce  and  navigation,  if 
our  veto  had  not  been  boldly  and  timely  interposed, 
and  to  the  consequences  which  followed  our  glorious 
treaty.  A3  I have  entered  upon  this  subject,  permit 
me  to  explain  myself  somewhat  more  at  length,  and 
present  it  to  you  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  revolution  of  July,  1830,  which  placed  the 
present  king  on  the  throne  of  France,  produced  an 
entire  change  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  conti- 
nental powers  were  afraid  of  its  progress,  and  fear- 
ed for  the  safety  of  their  thrones.  They  were  alien- 
ated from  France,  which  remained  in  the  midst  of 
Europe  without  a friend  or  ally.  She  was  compelled 
to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  her  critical  situation,  she  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  adopt  the  policy  of  her  powerful  friend.  But 
a few  years  before  she  had  stood  forth  the  great 
champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  now  she 
found  herself  obliged  to  aid  Great  Britain  in  mea- 
sures tending  to  its  destruction.  She  had  protested 
against  the  search  of  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war 
and  now  she  submitted  to  the  search  of  her  own  in 
time  of  peace.  She  signed  with  Great  Britain  two 
successive  treaties,  in  1831  and  in  1833,  by  which  she 
agreed  to  the  search  and  seizure  of  her  vessels  when 
suspected  of  being  employed  in  the  African  slave 
trade.  It  is  true  that  the  stipulation  was  mutual,  but 
what  signifies  mutuality  between  nations  of  unequal 
strength?  It  does  not  appear  that  France  ever  ven- 
tured, since  the  signature  of  those  treaties,  to  search 
or  even  to  visit  a single  British  vessel,  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  heard  their  numerous  complaints 
of  illegal  seizures  of  her  own.  Such  is  the  alliance 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak. 

This  alliance,  as  may  wellbe  imagined,  occasioned 
great  joy  in  England.  The  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  reviews,  forgot  their  usual  abuse,  and  even 
praised  and  exalted  France  to  the  skies.  The  queen 
of  Great  Britain  was  heard,  in  her  speeches  to  par- 
liament, to  speak  in  the  kindest  terms  of  her  good 
ally,  the  king  of  the  French.  England  and  France, 
allied  together,  were  to  give  the  law  to  all  the  world. 

But  this  honeymoon  did  not  last  long.  A differ- 
ence arose  between  the  two  allied  powers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  was  called  the  oriental  question.  After 
a long  negotiation,  France,  believing  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  continental  powers — that  is  to  say 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria — favored  her  side  of  the 
question,  proposed  that  they  should  be  joined  in  the 
negotiation,  to  which  England  gave  her  consent. — 
But  their  decision,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of 
France,  was  given  against  her;  and  what,  to  us  Amer- 
icans who  are  ignorant  of  the  ambages  of  European 
politics,  will  appear  more  extraordinary,  Russia,  the 
leading  power,  induced  her  a!  ies  to  sign  with  Eng- 
land the  treaty  as  proposed  by  her,  without  even  giv- 
ing notice  to  France  of  their  intention.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  object  of  Russia  was  to  break  the  alli- 
ance which  then  existed  between  France  and  Great 
Britain;  but  that  is  nothing  to  us;  it  is  enough  for 
me  to  say  that  the  alliance  was  effetually  broken. 

France  now  found  herself  in  a more  critical  situa- 
tion than  she  Had  been  in  since  her  late  revolution. 
She  had  lost  the  friendship  of  Great  Britain,  and  was 
again  alone  in  the  centre  of  Europe  without  a friend 
or  aily.  She  at  first  determined  to  remain  insulated, 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  other  na- 
tions, and  attend  only  to  her  own  affairs.  But  her 
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neighbors  would  not  suffer  it;  athough  their  combin- 
ed force  was  vastly  superior  to  that  of  France,  they 
pretended  to  be  afraid  of  her,  and  insisted  upon  her 
disarming;  ottierwise  war  was  threatened!  England 
also  found  the  French  navy  too  strong  and  that  like- 
wise must  be  reduced.  What  was  France  to  do  in 
her  desperate  situation?  A reconciliation  with  Eng- 
land was  her  only  chance,  and  it  was  the  measure 
which  she  adopted.  v 

But  it  was  a lame  reconciliation.  England  now 
had  France  entirely  in  her  power,  and  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  it.  She  formed  a project 
of  uniting  all  Europe,  in  appearance  at  least,  in -a 
crusade  against  the  African  slave  trade,  and  that 
was  to  be  done  by  a treaty,  which  should  contain 
the  right  of  mutual  search  on  a much  more  exten- 
sive scale  than  that  of  her  separate  treaties  with 
Franee,  and  with  circumstantial  details  which  left 
hardly  any  vessel  free  from  seizure,  or  at  least  from 
interruption  in  the  course  of  her  voyage;  and  France, 
humiliated  France,  submitted  to  be  her  instrument  to 
persuade  the  continental  powers,  who  cared  very 
little  about  the  African  slave  trade,  to  become  par- 
ties to  that  treaty.  It  is  so  evident  that  France  would 
not  have  done  that  of  her  own  accord,  so  opposed  it 
was  to  her  interests,  and  to  her  avowed  principles, 
that  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  her  having 
been  compelled  to  it,  by  the  moral  force  which  Great 
Britain  had  now  acquired  over  her.  To  the  astonish- 
ment, no  doubt,  of  the  continental  powers,  she  join- 
ed Great  Britain  in  her  application  to  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia,  to  accede  to  the  contemplated  trea- 
ty. It  has  been  said  that,  after  having  separated 
France  from  Great  Britain,  it  was  expected  that  that 
treaty  would  be  the  means  of  separating  the  former 
from  America,  or  rather  of  putting  the  two  nations 
in  a false  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  as  their 
liberal  or  republican  principles  had  always  been  ob- 
noxious to  the  absolute  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and 
many  believed  that  it  was  the  reason  which  was  se- 
cretly used  to  induce  them  to  a measure  so  contrary 
to  their  interests.  But  these  are  only  suppositions 
with  which  I have  nothing  to  do,  being  contented 
with  relating  facts,  on  which  you  may  form  your 
own  conclusions.  I am  willing  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  was  actuated  in  all  these  things  by  her  ar- 
dent zeal,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. — 
And  so  were  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  for  the  propagation 
of  the  christain  faith,  when  they  invaded  Mexico 
and  Peru.  In  matters  of  this  kind  I am  always  dis- 
posed to  take  the  most  charitable  views. 

It  is  probable  that  France  hesitated  a good  while 
before  she  would  consent  to  make  the  great  sacrifice 
that  was  required  of  her.  The  British  press  under- 
took to  administer  the  stimulants.  France  was  de- 
nounced to  Europe  as  a faithless  nation,  as  a lunatic, 
to  be  kept  in  chains.  (See  the  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review  of  July,  1841,  article  VIlI.  '■‘France  and  Eu- 
rope.'11) England,  as  you  have  seen,  was  in  alliance 
with  the  three  great  continental  powers,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  France.  The  hint  was  sufficiently  intel- 
ligible, and  it  did  not  fail  of  its  effect. 

England  was  not  satisfied  with  having  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  parties  to  her  contemplated  treaty. 
The  United  States  were  also  to  be  made  to  accede 
to  it,  by  gentle  means  if  possible.  In  case  of  her 
not  being  disposed  to  join  in  the  alliance,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  she  could  not  resist  the  moral  force  of 
all  Europe  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  A negotiation 
was  thereupon  opened  between  the  British  ministry 
and  our  minister,  Mr.  Stevenson.  The  correspon- 
dence which  took  place  in  this  negotiation  between 
the  British  and  American  ministers  has  been  pub- 
lished. On  a perusal  of  these  papers,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  British  government  at  that  time  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  France  and 
the  other  powers  to  the  proposed  treaty,  and  that 
matters  of  detail  remained  only  to  be  settled  pre- 
vious to  its  final  conclusion.  The  tone  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  succeeded  him 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  whig  party,  fully,  in  my 
opinion,  warrants  this  conclusion.  The  accession  of 
the  United  States  seems  to  appear  to  the  British  min- 
isters as  of  little  consequence;  they  could  not,  they 
said,  carry  their  treaties  with  other  powers  into  ef- 
fect, without  submitting  to  search  vessels  sailing 
under  American  colors,  and  from  this  allegation,  it 
might  easily  be  inferred  that  American  ships  would 
be  searched  whether  or  not  they  consented  to  it. — 
This  was  a new  article  in  the  international  code,  which 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  declare  and  promulgate; 
and  it  was  also  an  indirect  menace  that  she  would- 
search  our  ships  whether  we  consented  to  it  or  not; 
and,  indeed,  the  British  cruisers  had  already  begun 
to  act  on  this  novel  principle,  by  interrupting  the 
American  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  same  practice  was  naturally  to  be 
expected. 

This  was  harsh,  and  indeed  insufferable  language. 
Lord  Aberdeen  seems  to  have  well  understood  it; 


and  to  soften  as  much  as  he  could,  and  make  it  more 
palatable,  he  used  a philological  argument,  which  is 
so  curious  and  amusing  that  it  <!eserves  to  be  noticed: 
“We  do  not  intend,”  said  he,  “to  search  your  vessels, 
but  only  to  visit  them.”  This  admirable  argument 
consisted  entirely  of  the  substitution  of  a French 
word  lor  an  English  one  of  the  same  meaning:  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  English  word  search,  as  em- 
ployed in  this  negotiation,  cannot  be  rendered  other- 
wise in  the  French  language  than  by  the  word  visit, 
which  is  used  in  all  their  maritime  laws  and  ordi- 
nances to  express  the  search  made  on  board  of  a 
neutral  vessel  id  time  of  war.  It  is  used,  also,  to 
express  searches  on  land,  by  virtue  of  what  we  call 
a search  warrant.  Every  one  has  heard  or  read  of 
the  domiciliary  visits,  (Anglice  searches),  which  took 
place  in  France  during  the  reign  of  terror,  and  these 
certainly  were  not  complimentary.  Lord  Aberdeen 
probably  thought  that  the  French  language  was  un- 
known in  this  country,  and  so,  on  the  supposition  that 
we  were  also  ignorant  of  the  Latin,  he  might  have 
said,  when  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Caro- 
line came  under  discussion,  that  it  was  not  an  act  of 
war,  and  that  it  was  only  bcllum,  and  then  he  might 
have  tried  to  explain  away  the  Latin  word  as  he  did 
the  French  one,  without  success.  The  president  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
congress  December  7th,  1841,  has  shown  that  he 
well  understood  that  the  French  and  the  English  word 
meant  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiation  of  the  quintuple  treaty 
between  England  and  the  four  European  powers,  in- 
cluding France,  was  advancing,  and  it  was  signed  at 
London  by  the  respective  ministers  on  the  20th  of 
Dec.  1841.  This  conclusion  could  not  have  been 
known  in  this  country,  when  congress  met,  on  the  7th 
of  the  same  month. 

But  the  correspondence  which  was  carried  on  with 
the  British  ministry  in  August  and  September  pre- 
ceding was  well  known  to  our  government,  to  whom 
it  had  been  transmitted  by  our  able  negotiator,  Mr. 
Stevenson.  The  pretension  of  Great  Britain  to 
search  our  vessels  in  time  of  peace,  whether  we  con- 
sented to  it  or  not,  on  the  pretence  of  a law  of  na- 
tions, which  they  had  themselves  interpolated  into 
the  international  code,  had  met  with  general  repro- 
bation. The  president,  in  his  message,  in  communi- 
cating these  things  to  congress,  yielding  to  a noble 
patriotic  feeling,  fulminated  his  anathema  against  it, 
and  declared  to  the  world  that  the  American  nation 
would  not  submit  to  such  an  imposition,  even  if  it 
were  dictated  to  them  by  all  the  other  nations  com- 
bined. Thus  he  ipterposed  his  veto  against  the  un- 
holy alliance  that  threatened  our  liberties,  and  this 
veto  was  responded  to  with  applause  by  the  whole 
country,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana. 

This  formidable  veto  fell  like  a thunderbolt  on  as- 
tonished Europe.  It  arrived  in  England  a short  time 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  before  the  protocol 
had  been  closed  by  the  ratification  of  the  allied  so- 
vereigns. It  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  sove- 
reign of  France.  It  excited  considerable  agitation 
on  the  continent.  The  press  took  hold  of  it,  and 
the  subject  was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France,  and  wherever  the  press  was 
free  to  treat  of  such  matters.  Mr.  Wheaton  at  Ber- 
lin, and  General  Cass  at  Paris,  made  known  their 
opinions  to  the  world,  and  showed  the  danger  to 
which  commerce  in  general,  and  that  of  America  in 
particular,  would  be  exposed,  if  the  treaty  should 
receive  its  final  sanction.  The  latter  made  an  able 
and  energetic  representation  to  Louis  Philippe,  which 
was  approved  by  our  government.  Thus  the  project 
became  fully  understood.  The  French  people  were 
fired  with  indignation,  considering  that  treaty  an  en- 
croachment before  unheard  of  on  the  freedom  of 
commerce  and  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  The  French 
legislature  took  the  alarm,  and  the  subject  was 
brought  by  them  into  discussion.  The  king,  an  ho- 
nest and  a moral  man,  considered  himself  bound  to 
ratify  the  compact  which  his  minister  had  induced 
the  continental  powers  to  join  in.  He  could  not  but 
feel,  however,  that  his  good  faith  had  led  him  too 
far,  and  that  his  ministers  had  sacrificed  those 
principles  of  maritime  freedom  which  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  so  long  contending  for.  The  situation 
of  the  ministers,  indeed;  was  truly  embarassing.— - 
They  had  a hard  gauntlet  to  run.  Their  trouble 
arising  from  this  treaty  and  the  preceding  ones  do 
not  yet  appear  to  be  at  an  end.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
at  the  time  I am  speaking  of,  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  up,  and  the  treaty  was  condemned  by  such  an 
overwhelming  majority,  that  the  monarch  and  his 
government  were  obliged  to  pause.  To  ratify  the 
treaty  at  that  moment  was  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  sovereign  people  had  spoken,  and  their  veto  was 
not  to  be  despised.  The  French  ministers  therefore 
hesitated  and  temporized;  the  other  high  contracting 
powers  did  not  yet  despair  of  obtaining  their  end. — 
They  agreed  that  the  protocol  should  remain  open, 


to  give  to  Louis  Philippe  time  for  consid 
in  the  meanwhile  we  may  well  suppose 
sible  efforts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  c 
their  wishes.  Their  hopes  were  so  strong 
rejected  all  offers  of  modifying  the  treaty, 
the  whole  bond,  and  nothing  but  tbc  bond,  was  l 
ed  upon. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparent  firmness,  the  queen 
and  ministry  of  Great  Britain  were  also  under  great 
embarrassment.  Their  affairs  in  China  and  in  India 
looked  gloomy.  The  continental  powers  must  now 
feel  themselves  in  a disagreeable,  if  not  in  a ridicu- 
lous situation.  America  would  probably  follow  the 
example  of  France,  and  refuse  her  accession  to  the 
quintuple  treaty.  Hauteur  and  prepotency  had  been 
tried  in  vain  with  the  United  States;  a milder  tone 
must  now  be  adopted.  It  was  not  impossible,  per- 
haps, to  play  her  against  France,  as  it  had  been  at- 
tempted to  play  France  against  her;  and  if  both 
shoulu  resist,  the  object  of  the  alliance  was  at  an 
end.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  send  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  as  a minister,  a nobleman  who  had  resid- 
ed among  us,  who  was  favorably  known  to  our  citi- 
zens, and  connected  with  this  country  by  marriage. 
A man  of  real  talents,  but  of  agreeable  manners  and 
a conciliating  disposition.  Lord  Ashburton  was  that 
minister,  and  a better  choice  could  not  have  been 
made.  He  arrived  at  Washington  in  April,  in  the 
year  1842,  and  negotiations  were  immediately  com- 
menced between  him  and  Mr.  Webster,  our  secreta- 
ry of  state,  which  continued  until  the  9th  of  August 
in  the  same  year,  when  a treaty  was  concluded  and 
signed  by  the  two  ministers,  and  was  in  due  time  ra- 
tified by  the  governments  of  both  nations. 

The  correspondence  which  took  place  on  various 
subjects  of  this  treaty  has  been  communicated  to  con- 
gress, and  made  public.  But  we  see  nothing  in  that 
printed  correspondence  relative  to  the  quintuple  alli- 
ance, or  to  the  efforts  which  probably  were  made  by 
the  British  minister  to  induce  us  to  join  in  it.  Whe- 
ther the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  carried  on 
verbally  or  in  writing  does  not  appear.  We  only 
know  the  result  of  such  conversations  or  conferences 
as  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  This  re- 
sult appears  from  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  ihe 
trealy,  which  no  doubt  are  well  known  to  you,  and 
which  1 need  not  repeat. 

In  the  first  of  these  articles,  the  only  one  in  which 
the  subject  could  have  been  introduced,  not  a word 
is  said  of  the  quintuple  alliance,  or  of  the  right  of 
mutual  search.  Both,  on  the  contrary,  are  virtually 
excluded.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
bind  themselves  to  maintain  severally,  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  a flotilla,  carrying  at  least  a certain  num- 
ber of  guns,  which  are  to  cruise,  independently  of 

each  other,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

These  little  squadrons  are  to  enforce,  separately  and 
respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each 
of  the  two  countries.  From  which  it  follows,  by  a 
necessary  inference,  that  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be  searched  or  molested 
by  any  ships  of  war  but  our  own.  Great  Britain 
may  avail  herself,  if  she  pleases,  of  the  permission 
given  her  by  other  nations  to  interfere  with  their  na- 
vigation. On  no  pretence  can  she  take  the  same  liber- 
ty with  ours. 

By  the  second  of  these  articles  the  two  powers 
agree  to  unite  in  their  endeavors  to  persuade  certain 
governments  to  take  stronger  measures  than  it  ap- 
pears they  have  hitherto  done  to  suppress  the  odious 
slave  trade. 

This  treaty,  my  dear  sir,  as  I shall  presently  show 
you,  was  the  death  blow  of  the  quintuple  alliance, 
and  we  owe  much  to  the  address  of  our  minister  in 
bringing  it  to  its  happy  conclusion. 

Yet  I understand  that  this  treaty,  and  particularly 
the  articles  which  I have  just  mentioned,  and  which 
I consider  so- honorable  to  our  government  and  to  our 
nation,  has  already  been  objected  to  in  our  legisla- 
tive halls,  and  is  to  be  severely  attacked  when  the 
appropriations  for  carrying  certain  measures  arising 
out  of  it  into  execution  shall  come  to  be  discussed” 
Such  are  the  effects  of  party  spirit.  The  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  first  step  of  the  ladder  which  raised 
Great  Britain  to  her  present  astonishing  eminence 
was  so  violently  opposed  in  the  British  parliament 
that  its  negotiators  with  difficulty  escaped  with  their 
lives,  and  the  great  Bolingbroke  was  forced  to  seek 
his  safety  by  voluntary  exile.  But  posterity  has  done 
him  justice,  as  wei!  as  to  those  who  co-operated 
with  him  in  that  great  work.  And  so  history  will 
present  the  treaty  of  Washington  to  the  world,  as 
a great  and  noble  victory,  obtained  by  our  country 
over  all  Europe;  combined  against  our  maritime  in- 
dependence. 

I have  not  heard  the  objections  that  are  made  to 
the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of  the  treaty;  but  I can 
easily  suppose  what  they  are.  Without  attempting 
to  raise  any  ol  those  phantoms,  permit  me  to  consi- 
der with  you  the  situation  in  which  our  minister  was 
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ien  this  negotiation  was  opened,  and  what 
ult  he  could  have  obtained  than  the  one 
before  us. 

not,  and  probably  shall  never  be,  acquaint- 
the  contents  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  instruc- 
ut  it  is  probable  that  the  question  of  mutual 
arch  was  not  entirely  omitted  in  them.  No  doubt 
his  lordship  was  to  bring  this  question  once  more  be- 
fore the  view  of  government,  with,  perhaps,  a varie- 
ty of  modifications,  which  could  not  be  agreed  to. — 
But  after  the  solemn  protest  of  the  president  against 
any  interpolation  in  the  existing  law  of  nations  with- 
out our  consent,  the  feeling  which  it  had  excited  in 
the  United  Stales  against  the  searching  of  vessels  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  effect  which  these  things  had 
produced  in  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
our  negotiator  would  or  could,  without  incurring  the 
heaviest  responsibility,  have  agreed  to  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  though 
under  the  color  of  mutuality,  and  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  a French  for  an  English  technical  expression, 
both  of  which  were  known  to  have  the  same  mean- 
ing, very  much  like  “fair  lady”  and  “lady  fair.” — 
This  supposition,  therefore,  must  be  left  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

I am  informed  that  it  is  contended  by  some  that 
the  treaty  should  have  been  entirely  silent  on  every 
thing  concerning  the  slave  trade,  or  alluding,  though 
ever  so  indirectly,  to  the  right  of  search.  But  this 
silence  might  have  been  misconstrued,  as  it  did  not 
negative  in  any  intelligible  manner,  the  claim  which 
Great  Britain  had  set  up  to  the  right  of  searching 
ships,  without  our  consent,  in  execution  of  her  trea- 
ties with  other  powers.  It  might  have  been  repre- 
sented in  Europe  as  a kind  of  tacit  submission  on  our 
part,  and  those  who  hesitated  finally  to  sanction  the 
quintuple  alliance,  might  have  found  themselves, 
perhaps,  in  greater  embarrassment.  We  had  made 
our  voice  heard  by  the  world,  and  we  were  now 
bound  to  tell  Great  Britain,  “thus  far  shall  we  go, 
and  no  further;”  and  that  would  not  have  been  done 
otherwise,  without  breaking  through  all  forms  of  de- 
licacy, than  by  telling  how  far  we  could  join  with 
her  in  her  endeavors  to  suppress  the  slave  trade, 
which  negatived  every  other  mode,  and  was  in  legal 
language,  the  “exclusion  of  a conclusion.”  This  we 
did  by  the  two  articles  in  question.  It  was  impossible 
that  our  meaning  should  be  mistaken. 

But  there  was  another  reason,  a stronger  reason, 
that  must  have  induced  us  to  make  those  two  articles 
a part  of  the  treaty.  We  had  to  convince  Great 
Britain  and  the  whole  world  that  our  zeal  for  the 
suppression  of  the  abominable  trade  carried  on,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  had  not  slackened,  and  that  we 
were  as  anxious  as  they  to  give  it  its  death  blow, 
with  the  single  reservation  of  our  maritime  and  com 
mercial  independence.  No  law  that  we  might  sepa- 
rately have  made  could  have  fully  attained  that  most 
desirable  object.  We  wanted  England  herself  to  be 
satisfied  with  our  efforts,  and  to  make  it  known  to  the 
world  in  the  language  of  a solemn  compact.  This 
was  fully  understood  in  Europe,  and  is  sufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  effects  which  it  immediately  pro- 
duced, and  which  alone  are  a full  and  complete  jus- 
tification of  the  treaty. 

Scarcely  was  this  treaty  known  in  France  than  the 
spirit  of  that  gallant  nation  was  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch.  The  public  voice  became  louder  and  louder; 
the  embarrassment  of  the  government  ceased  in  an 
instant;  the  king’s  ministry  signified  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  coalition  that  France  decidedly  renounced 
the  quintuple  alliance;  that  the  treaty  should  not 
be  ratified;  and  that  the  protocol  might  be  closed 
without  her;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and 
we  may  say  that  from  that  moment  the  quintuple 
alliance,  though  it  remained  quadruple  in  form  and 
in  appearance,  was  to  all  contemplated  purposes  dis- 
solved. 

This  coalition,  so  formidable  and’ threatening  in  its 
inception  and  in  its  progress,  now  consisted  only  of 
two  parties,  one  of  which  had  never  been  disposed 
to  render  to  the  principal  ally  any  efficient  assistance 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  On  one  side 
were  the  emperor  Nicholas,  the  descendant  of  the 
illustrious  Catherine,  the  author  of  the  armed  neu- 
trality, and  of  Paul,  who,  after,  her  death,  attempted 
in  vain  to  revive  it;  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  nephew 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  first  compelled  Great 
Britain  to  pay  damages  for  the  illegal  seizure  of 
neutral  vessels  in  the  war  of  1744,  (I  allude  to  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Silesia  loan,  the  issue  of 
which  is  not  generally  known,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try;) and,  lastly,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  sove- 
reign of  Venice,  and  in  right  of  her  Doges,  his  pre- 
decessors, the  husband  of  the  sea,  now  careless  of 
the  honor  of  his  noble  spouse.  These  three  sove- 
reigns, of  interests  and  principles  so  opposite  to  those 
of  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
entered  into  that  alliance  with  her  for  the  same  os- 
tensible object.  They  cared  very  little  for  the  coast 


of  Africa  or  the  slave  trade;  they  were  not  fired, 
like  England,  with  a holy  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the 
sable  race;  they  were  only,  in  my  opinion,  “men  in 
buckram,”  associated  with  Great  Britain  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overawing  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  compelling  us  by  the  display  of  an  im- 
mense force  to  accede  to  the  quintuple  alliance,  or 
to  submit  to  its  dictation.  What  separate  objects 
they  had  in  view  is  not  for  me  to  examine,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  phantom  of  democracy, 
held  up  to  their  view  as  advancing  with  giant  strides 
by  an  eloquent  but  fanciful  French  writer,  made  them 
blind  to  their  true  interests.  I am  well  convinced 
that  they  will  not  add  a single  ship  from  the  Baltic, 
the  German  Ocean,  or  the  Black  Sea  to  the  force 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  African  seas  or  elsewhere. — 
They  may,  therefore,  be  considered  together  as  one 
and  only  a nominal  party  to  the  great  combination  of 
powers. 

Then,  on  the  other  side,  stands  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  forming  in  effect  the  whole  alliance.  The 
names  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  will  continue 
to  appear  on  the  protocol  as  a broken  lance  in  the 
hands  of  a warrior,  telum  imbe lie  sine  ictu. 

Over  this  formidable  combination  our  treaty  may 
be  considered  as  a complete  triumph.  It  is  probable 
that  our  example  will  be  imitated  by  other  powers; 
by  those  at  least  who  respect  their  own  independence 
and  that  of  their  flag,  and  who  will  not  permit  any 
nation,  however  powerful,  to  usurp  the  dominion  of 
the  sea.  We  are  told  that  France  has  offered  to 
Great  Britain,  but  without  success  to  substitute  our 
eighth  and  ninth  articles  for  the  treaties  of  1831  and 
1833,  which  are  soon  to  expire.  Our  principle  will, 

I hope,  in  time  become  the  law  of  Europe.  Indeed, 
the  consequences  of  that  instrument  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  more  important  than  we  are  at  present 
aware  of.  I would  not  be  astonished  to  see  it  operate 
a gradual  but  perceptible  change  in  the  federative 
system  of  Europe.  The  first  symptoms  of  it  may 
perhaps  be  perceived  in  the  debates  of  the  British 
and  French  Parliaments  which  are  soon  to  meet,  and 
in  occasional  articles  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette  and 
the  Vienna  Observer.  But  this  discussion  would  carry 
me  too  far. 

I do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  is  mak- 
ing great  and  honorable  efforts  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  and  that  there  is  in  her  peo- 
ple a general  enthusiasm,  which  some  have  called 
fanatacism,  for  the  attainment  of  that  object.  How 
could  we  deny  in  that  nation  the  existence  of  a feel- 
ing which  animates  us  in  common  with  them,  and 
with  what  justice  could  we  say  that  their  efforts,  as 
well  as  our  own,  are  not  directed  to  that  noble  and 
glorious  object?  But,  unfortunately,  other  interests 
of  a less  elevated  nature  have  been  almost  always 
found  to  be  mingled  with  those  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. History  is  full  of  such  examples.  Thus  in 
the  present  instance,  our  zeal  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade  is  mixed  with  the  no  less  im- 
portant object  of  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  the 
independence  of  our  flag;  while  Great  Britain,  on 
the  contrary,  aspires  to  the  dominion  of  that  element. 
While  we  agree  entirely  in  principle,  that  illustrious 
nation  and  our  own  are  found  to  differ  in  the  means, 
but  in  the  means  only,  of  carrying  our  great  design 
into  effect. 

You  will  not,  I hope,  believe,  my  dear  sir,  that  in 
ascribing  to  Great  Britain  the  desire  of  obtaining  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas.  I am  preferring  against  her 
an  unjust  accusation.  It  is,  after  all,  a great  and  a 
noble  ambition,  and  for  more  than  a century  she  has 
honorably  avowed  it.  “Britannia  rule  the  waves” 
is  the  favorite  burden  of  her  patriotic  songs.  At  the 
festive  board  of  the  lovely  queen,  at  the  tables  of 
her  ministers  and  of  the  grandees  of  her  realm,  on 
board  of  her  ships  of  war,  and  wherever  she  governs 
at  sea  or  land,  the  admirable  ode  which  has  immor- 
talized these  words  and  its  beautiful  melody  are  said 
or  sung  with  enthusiasm.  Our  collateral  objects,  as 
you  see,  are  widely  different,  but  by  our  late  treaty 
we  have  agreed  to  pursue  them  separately  in  peace 
while  we  are  united  by  a higher  interest. 

It  is  time  to  conclude  this  much  too  long  letter.  I 
shall,  therefore,  say  nothing  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Washington  treaty.  The  settlement  of  the  boundary 
question  is  honorable  to  both  nations,  and  shows  a mu- 
tual desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  each  other.  May 
this  blessed  peace  long,  very  long,  continue!  A war 
between  Great  Britain  and  this  country  would  be 
terrible  indeed;  it  would  unhinge  the  world.  Quod 
deus  averted.  1 am,  &c. 

P.  S.  Since,  this  letter  was  written  I have  read 
with  astonishment  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes , of 
the  15th  of  October  last,  a long  article  on  the  Wash 
ington  treaty,  containing  more  than  twenty  pages  of 
small  close  print,  which  I could  not  have  expected 
to  find  in  that  leading  periodical  of  a friendly  na- 
tion. Were  that  article  in  an  English  paper,  I should 


believe  it  to  be  the  production  of  some  discontented 
member  of  the  opposition  in  the  British  parliament. 
Its  object  seems  to  be  to  prove  that  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  sacrificed  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  sacrifice  is  attributed  to 
the  honest  simplicity  of  Lord  Ashburton  and  the 
superior  cunning  and  diplomatic  skill  of  our  nego- 
tiator. 

1 he  writer  treats  in  the  first  place  of  the  bounda- 
ry question.  On  thit  subject  he  appears  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  information  which  cannot  have  been  ob- 
tained from  any  other  source  than  diplomatic  ar- 
chives. The  result  of  his  long  discussion  is,  that 
Lord  Ashburton  has  been  completely  duped.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Caroline,  his  lordship  has  been 
drawn  into  a humiliating  apology  in  the  name  of  his 
government.  In  the  affair  of  the  Creole,  we  are  en- 
tirely in  the  wrong. 

As  to  the  impressment  of  our  seamen,  we  may  be 
abstractly  in  the  right,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  British  side  of  the  question;  and,  after 
all,  Great  Britain  will  never  abandon  her  favorite 
theory  of  perpetual  allegiance. 

I looked  with  great  anxiety  for  the  writer’s  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  articles  of 
the  treaty.  I found  it  at  last  in  two  short  paragraphs, 
which  convince  me  of  his  unwillingness  to  say  much 
on  the  question  which  they  involve.  Of  the  9th  ar- 
ticle he  only  says  that  it  is  no  concession  to  Great 
Britain,  because  it  is  conformable  to  the  principles 
and  policy  of  tiie  United  States.  The  eighth  arti- 
cle he  considers  as  of  no  consequence;  the  only 
thing  remarkable  in  it  is  that  it  does  not  concede  the 
mutual  right  of  search;  but  much  will  depend,  in  his 
opinion,  on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  ships  of  war  of  the  two  countries. 

You  may  judge  of  my  surprise  in  finding  such  an 
article  in  a respectable  Paris  periodical.  1 expected 
at  least  to  have  found  some  slight  expression  of  gra- 
titude for  the  important  service  we  had  rendered  to 
the  French  nation  and  to  its  government.  But  for  the 
timely  interposition  of  our  presidential  veto,  Louis 
Philippe  would,  without  hesitation,  have  ratified  the 
treaty  of  the  quintuple  alliance,  as  he  considered  him- 
self morally  bound  to  do. 

The  appearance  of  this  state  paper  and  the  effects 
it  produced  in  France  made  him  hesitate,  and  that 
hesitation  continued  during  several  months,  until  the 
publication  of  our  treaty  put  an  end  to  it.  Then  his 
doubts  immediately  ceased,  and  the  secession  of 
France  from  the  fatal  treaty  was  formally  made  known 
to  the  disappointed  potentates*.  By  this  secession 
France  recovered  her  commercial  and  maritime  in- 
dependence, subject  only  to  the  two  honeymoon 
treaties  which  wiil  soon  expire,  and  you  will  I hope 
agree  with  me  that  it  gave  us  some  claim  to  her  gra- 
titude. 

But,  leaving  these  considerations  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, I have  only  meant  to  show  to  you,  by  noticing 
this  to  me  unexpected  French  publication,  that  the 
Washington  treaty  is  considered  in  Europe  as  a great 
triumph  obtained  by  the  United  States,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  such  will  be  the  opinion  of  our  national 
legislature  when  the  subject  shall  come  to  be  consid- 
ered by  them. 


[*Tlie  represeniaiives  of  the  several  powers,  convened 
again  at  London  on  November  the  15th  and  after  taking 
note  of  the  refusal  of  France  to  accede  to  the  quintuple 
treaty  finally  on  that  day  closed  the  protocol.  Note  Ed.] 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGHESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

January  26.  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  appeared 
in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Bayard,  from  the  naval  committee  reported  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  re-organize 
the  navy  department  of  the  United  States.” 

[This  bill  provides  that  the  bureaus  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  repairs  shall  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  bureaus,  viz:  a bureau  ot  construction 
and  repairs,  and  a bureau  of  equipment;  and  the  bu- 
reau of  ordnance  and  hydrography  shall  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  viz:  one  of  ordnance  and  the  other 
of  hydrography.  The  appointment  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  different  bureaus  and  the  clerks  is  vested  in  the 
secretary  of  the  navy.  The  bill  also  fixes  the  num- 
ber and  salaries  of  the  officers  and  clerks.] 

The  Oregon  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Linn  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  McDuffie  and  re- 
butted the  allegation  that  this  question  was  sprung  at 
an  unpropitious  momont.  Mr.  Floyd,  president  Mon- 
roe, in  his  lasUmessage,  President  Adams,  president 
Jack%on,  and  successive  committee  after  committee 
had  again  and  again  brought  and  urged  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  congress.  He  himself  had  brought 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  senate  by  resolutions 
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Whose  reference  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs 
and  afterwards  to  the  military  committee,  having 
been  strenuously  resisted,  was  at  last  in  1838  refer- 
red to  a select  committee  of  which  he  himself  had  ihe 
honor  to  be  made  chairman  and  which  reported  a bill 
analogous  to  that  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Floyd. 
The  subject  was  again  laid  over,  renewed  in  1839, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  then  other  pending  negotia- 
tions again  deferred.  From  1821  to  1839  the  cry 
had  been,  wait!  wait!  wait!  He  should  be  exonerat- 
ed in  the  minds  of  all  from  fhe  charge  of  pressing 
this  issue  at  an  unpropitious  moment,  either  on  the 
country  or  the  senate.  He  had  no  desire  to  pursue 
such  a course;  but  he  should  hot  hesitate,  on  all  great 
questions  where  the  great  interests  of  his  country 
were  concerned,  to  speak  boldly  and  fearlessly  at  all 
times,  without  looking  for  a propitious  moment  for  so 
doing. 

It  had  been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  Great  Britein  would  judge  more  from 
the  speeches  made  on  the  bill  than  from  the  bill  it- 
self. For  his  part  if  there  was  any  thing  to  operate 
on  England  it  would  beads,  not  speeches.  In  1838 
precisely  the  same  objections  had  been  urged  against 
the  measure:  “it  would  be  an  infraction  of  the  trea- 
ty of  1818.”  At  that  time  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  bill  to  graut  land  bounty;  the  great  objection  then 
was  the  erection  of  military  posts!  Now,  gentlemen 
who  oppose  the  measure  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  military  posts;  it  is  the  granting  of  the  land  (to 
which  they  admit  the  validity  of  our  title)  that  con- 
stitutes the  stumbling-block. 

The  senator  from  Carolina  had  placed  his  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  on  three  grounds:  1st.  that  it  was  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  or  would  be  so  considered; 
2d,  that  we  should  have  to  beep  up  an  expensive 
military  establishment;  and  3d,  giving  extension  to 
our  population.  It  never  seemed  to  have  entered  the 
head  of  that  senator  that  great  commercial  advan- 
tages were  to  be  derived  from  the  occupation  of  this 
territory,  nor  as  allowing  of  harbors  for  our  whale- 
men and  other  shipping,  nor  of  the  benefits  of  the 
fur  trade  that  might  be  carried  on.  As  far  back  as 
1820,  the  fur  trade  was  worth  $500, 000  annually, 
and  from  the  neglect  of  the  government  in  sustaining 
our  interests  in  that  quarter,  it  had  dwindled  down 
to  $2,000. 

Mr.  L.  continued  his  remarks,  canvassing  the  ob- 
jections of  Mr.  McD.,  and  reading  from  documents 
to  show  that  the  territory  would  proudly  compare 
with  South  Carolina  in  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of 
climate,  and  genial  temperature,  and  gave  great  in- 
terest to  the  subject  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  its  resources. 

Mr.  Berrien  rose  to  address  the  senate;  but,  the 
hour  being  late  yielded  to  a suggestion  to  adjourn. — 
And  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  27.  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  presented 
joint  resolutions  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  asking  for 
a retrocession  of  the  Pea  Patch  Island  to  that  state 
by  the  United  States,  in  order  that  the  state  might 
secure  its  title  from  private  claimants  so  as  to  make 
it  over  in  full  possession  to  the  United  States.  But 
if  the  bill  already  prepared  by  himself  and  collea- 
gue and  reported  from  the  judiciary  committee  be- 
comes a law,  it  will  have  secured  all  the  purposes  of 
these  joint  resolutions.  On  his  motion,  they  were 
therefore  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee. 

Mr.  Linn,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  for  the  relief 
of  Henry  M.  Shreve  and  to  authorize  the  purchase 
of  his  patent  for  a snag  bout. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  private  ex- 
presses upon  mail  routes,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  post  office  department, 
was  taken  up  and  read.  Mr.  Merrick  explained  its 
object.  Mr.  Henderson  opposed  the  bill  as  trench- 
ing on  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional. Mr.  Merrick  rejoined,  in  its  vindication. 
As  the  bill  would  lead  to  discussion,  it  was  then  de- 
ferred, and 

The  Oregon  bill  resumed. 

Mr.  Berrien,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed 
the  senate  at  length  against  the  bill,  objecting  to  it 
both  in  principle  and  detail;  and  complimenting  Mr. 
Choate  and  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  views  taken  by  them 
in  their  remarks  on  the  subject.  He  contended  that 
if  all  the  glowing  descriptions  which  they  had  of  the 
country  from  the  senator  of  Missouri  (Mr.  Linn) 
could  be  realized,  and  all  that  the  most  vivid  imagi- 
nation may  paint,  could  be  demonstrated,  still  there 
stood  in  the  way  an  objection  which  was  insuperable 
and  that  was,  they  could  not  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  without  an  open  violation  of  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  U.  States  by  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  1818. 

On  motion  the  senate  adjourned  till  the  30th. 

January  30  Mr.  McDuffie  presented  resolutions 
from  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  remonstrating 
against  the  tarifl'of  1841  as  unjust  and  oppressive  in 
its  bearing. 


Mr.  McRoberts  presented  resolutions  from  the  state 
of  Illinois  declaring  the  present  tariff  as  partial, unjust, 
and  anti-democratic,  and  should  be  modified.  That 
direct  taxation  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  general 
government  is  at  this  lime  inexpedient.  Also,  com- 
plaints that  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  was  pre- 
cipitate, unwise,  and  injurious  to  the  public  interests. 
Also,  declaring  a bank  of  the  United  States,  as  form- 
erly chartered  by  congress,  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  inexpedient,  and  ought  not  again  to  be  re-estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Simmons  presented  resolutions  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  Rhode  Island,  urging  upon  congress  the  neces- 
sity of  a reduction  of  postage. 

Petitions  were  presented  for  the  following  subjects: 
creating  of  government  stock  of  200  millions  to  be 
divided  among  the  states;  modification  of  commer- 
cial treaties  so  as  to  put  our  navigation  on  an  equali- 
ty with  that  of  foreign;  relief  of  Amos  Kendall;  aid 
of  citizens  of  Calais,  Me.  to  remove  and  settle  in 
Gregon;  from  citizens  of  Kentucky  praying  an  ex- 
tenson  of  United  States  laws  over  Oregon;  for  and 
against  the  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  &c.  &c. 

The.  bill  from  Mr.  Merrick  in  relation  to  mail 
routes  and  post  office,  was  then  taken  up.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson opposed  the  bill  at  length.  Mr.  Merrick  re- 
plied in  its  defence.  The  subject  was  then  passed 
over,  and 

The  Oregon  bill  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Archer  rose  and  delivered  his  views  against 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Young  followed  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Linn  made  a brief  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Archer;  when — 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  pass  the  bill  over  informal- 
ly until  to-morrow,  as  he  desired  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  question;  which  motion  being  agreed 
to — 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  exe- 
cutive business;  and  after  some  time  spent  therein, 
adjourned. 

January  31.  Petitions  were  presented  against  the 
repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law;  for  its  repeal;  and  for  is- 
sue of  government  stock. 

A bill  to  extend  the  charters  of  the  District  banks 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Water  rotted  hemp.  The  joint  resolution  from  the 
house  to  establish  agencies  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky 
was  taken  up  on  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  Mr. 
Young  would  like  to  have  an  agency  for  each  of  the 
states  of  Illinois  and  Tennessee.  Mr.  C.  said  that  to 
do  this  now, would  defeat  the  bill.  Mr.  Smith  thought 
that  water  rotting  was  too  much  an  experiment  yet 
to  multiply  agencies  indefinitely.  Mr.  Benton  thought 
the  two  agencies  would  suffice  for  the  present.  Mr. 
King  was  opposed  in  toto  to  the  resolution.  He 
thought  the  navy  should  be  supplied  by  contracts  ba- 
sed on  published  proposals.  Mr.  Crittenden  replied 
in  defence  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Bayard  explained 
the  reasons  that  actuated  the  naval  committee  in  re- 
porting it.  Hemp  superior  to  any  in  the  world  could 
be  produced  in  the  west;  its  preparation  however 
was  defective;  the  agents  would  purchase  such  as 
equalled  the  Riga,  and  discard  all  other.  One  object 
is  to  free  us  in  this  important  marine  article  from  all 
foreign'dependence. 

The  Oregon  bill,  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
it.  Mr.  C.  maintained  that  if  Great  Britain  should 
think  proper  to  resist  the  U.  States  in  their  execu- 
tion of  this  law,  that  their  overwhelming  naval  pow- 
er and  resources  would  inevitably  force  us  to  recede 
in  disgrace  from  the  effort;  and  it  is  better  not  make 
it,  than  be  obliged  to  encounter  such  a result.  He 
thought  the  territory  of  inestimable  value,  but  was 
averse  to  endangering  it  by  inopportune  proceedings. 
Our  title  is  clear,  and  in  due  time  it  will  be  occupied, 
but  he  was  not  for  anticipating  the  future  by  hasty 
measures  that  would  end  in  defeat,  incalculable  ex- 
pense, and  loss. 

Mr.  Linn  replied.  Such  proceedings  as  this 
would  never  have  resisted  the  tea  tax.  The  gentle- 
man spoke  as  if  in  case  of  war,  America  would  lose 
all  and  that  England  had  nothing  that  was  exposed. 
Mr.  L.  on  the  other  hand  thought  if  in  that  event 
Oregon  should  fall,  that  Canada  would  balance  it. — 
But  he  washed  his  hands  of  any  such  imputation  as 
of  desiring  either  to  provoke  a war  or  not  having  a 
disposition  to  press  the  bill  to  a final  vole. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  1.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a petition 
from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  praying  the  issue  of 
200  millions  of  government  stock  to  be  divided 
among  the  states. 

The  bill  in  relation  to  expresses  on  mail  routes  and 
frauds  on  post  office  was  resumed,  and  then  amended 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  and  debated  farther  by 
Messrs.  Porter,  Merrick,  Woodbridge,  Choate,  Hunting- 
ton,  and  Woodbury,  and  finally  passed  over  for  the 
morning,  in  order  to  resume  the  consideration  of 


The  Oregon  bill.  Mr.  Rives  addressed  the  senate. 
Mr.  R.  preferred  the  bill  should  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  toundergo  such  revi- 
sion as  would  make  it  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Benton 
thought  that  if  referred  back  at  all,  it  should  not  go 
to  a committee  where  there  was  so  clear  an  expression 
against  it,  but  that  it  should  go,  and  in  accordance 
too,  to  parliamentary  usage,  to  the  select  committee 
that  reported  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  thought  it  should  go  to 
the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  and  that  was  the 
committee  the  subject  should  have  gone  to  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  Linn  said  that  that  was  his  first  proposition, and 
all  must  remember  how  strenuously  it  had  been  re- 
sisted; he  had  next  sought  to  have  it  referred  to  the 
military  committee,  but  with  no  better  success;  and 
it  was  not  until  he  had  failed  in  both  instances  tiiat  it 
had  heen  referred  to  the  select  committee.  Mr.  Ar- 
cher then  withdrew  the  original  motion  to  refer  it  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  and  moved  to  refer 
it  to  a select  committee  [as  the  original  select  com- 
mittee had  desolved  after  reporting  it.] 

Mr.  Benton  arose  to  speak;  but  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  the  senate  went  into  executive  session,  and 
thereafter  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Jan.  2G.  The  speaker  announced  the 
following  as  the  select  committee  ordered  on  the 
memorial  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Cost  Johnson  on  the 
subject  of  the  state  debts  and  the  issue  of  200,009,000, 
of  government  stock  viz.  Messrs.  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  of 
Md.  Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tennessee;  Mr.  Adams,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr.  Casey,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Cooper,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, of  Ohio;  Mr.  Howard,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Cravens, 
of  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  the  first 
Tuesday  of  February  was  set  apart  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  joint  resolution  in  relation  to  reciprocal 
trade  with  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Underwood,  from  the  select  committee  on  the 
subject,  made  a partial  report  with  reference  to 
steamboat  explosions;  and  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryjand,  from  the  committee  of 
commerce,  made  a report  accompanied  by  a bill, 
making  provision  for  warehousing  imported  goods. 
The  bill  met  with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the 
committee;  but  three  of  its  members  dissented  from 
the  report.  The  bill  and  report  were  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and 
ordered  that  five  thousand  extra  copies  be  printed. 

The  house  took  up  the  several  pending  questions  in 
relation  to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  spoke  for  the  hour,  and 
alluded  to  the  memorials  from  Cincinnati,  in  its  favor 
which  had  in  all  about  1,200  signatures,  and  his  re- 
spect for  their  character  and  opinions.  Mr.  P.  was 
about  soon  to  retire  from  public  life,  and  with  all 
his  profound  consideration  for  the  memorialists,  he 
now  found  himself  after  a full  examination  of  the 
scheme,  unable,  from  his  convictions  of  its  inex- 
pediency, impracticability  and  unconstitulionality,  to 
reconcile  his  vote  to  their  wishes.  Mr.  P.  then  en- 
tered into  an  argument  in  support  of  his  course,  and 
showing  the  false  hopes  of  amelioration  that  the 
scheme  held  forth,  and  his  several  objections  to  its 
main  features. 

Mp.  Wise  next  arose  and  replied  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  and  in  defence  of  Mr.  Webster  and  the 
administration:  and  proceeded  to  show  that  the  de- 
finition of  a bank,  as  given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  was  fallacious,  and  drew  a line  of  distinc- 
tion between  a government  bank  and  a national  bank, 
giving  the  preference  to  the  former;  for,  in  the  first 
case,  it  was  subject  to  repeal  by  congress,  whereas 
the  second  was  irrepealable.  A national  bank  was 
for  the  profit  and  individual  benefit  of  stockholders, 
trading  on  the  government  funds,  but  a government 
bank  would  be  confined  to  the  purposes  of  the  go- 
vernment. He  replied  to  Mr.  Marshall  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  government  in  regard  to- 
the  finances,  and  took  a ground  precisely  the  reverse 
maintained  by  those  who  favor  the  establishment  of 
a national  bank. 

Mr.  Atherton  spoke  in  favor  of  his  own  proposi- 
tion, and  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  gentlemen 
who  preceded  him  in  debate.  With  regard  to  ex- 
change, congress  had  no  power — they  might  as  well 
undertake  to  regulate  the  prices  of  provisions  and 
freight.  Such  things  should  be  left  to  the  course  of 
trade.  Mr.  A.  defended  the  sub-treasury,  and  said 
that  the  people  did  not  condemn  it  because  it  was 
such  a scheme,  but  because  they  were  lead  to  be- 
lieve by  misrepresentation,  that  it  was  a government 
bank.  But  the  sub-treasury  contained  a provision 
making  it  felony  to  use  the  public  moneys;  and  he 
challenged  gentlemen  to  show  that  one  cent  had  been 
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lost  under  this  system.  The  government  had  lost 
more  than  $30,000,000  by  receiving  depreciated 
bank  paper  or  using  banks  as  places  of  deposite,  by 
the  government. 

Mr.  Profit  next  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr.  Atherton 
and  against  the  sub-treasury,  having  concluded;  Mr. 
Fillmore  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  The  house 
adjourned. 

Friday,  Jan.  27.  The  pending  question  on  the 
exchequer  (Mr.  Cushing’s  motion  to  strike  out  the 
-word  “not”)  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Fillmore  was  entitled  to  the  floor.  Mr.  F. 
after  a few  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  and  showing  that  the  subject  had 
been  allowed  to  be  presented  to  the  house  in  every 
possible  shape  in  which  it  could  be  presented  to 
their  consideration,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tive scheme  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of 
friends  of  the  administration  for  two  and  a half 
months  at  the  last  session,  who  themselves  had  aban- 
doned it,  and  reported  a substitute  of  their  own,  and 
also  that  he  had  assented  to  the  proposition  to  with- 
draw the  word  “riot,”  so  as  to  make  it  an  affirmative 
proposition,  to  which  objection  had  been  made  by 
the  gentleman  (Mr.  Cushing),  enquired  what  diffe- 
rence did  it  make  whether  the  question  was  present- 
ed in  an  affirmative  or  negative  shape?  The  ques- 
tion now  was  a plain  question,  and  if  there  were 
those  among  the  whig  party  who  at  this  day  were 
prepared  to  say  that  they  did  not  know  whether 
there  was  any  limit  beyond  which  they  would  not  go 
in  conferring  executive  power,  let  that  portion  of 
the  party  thus  declare  themselves  by  their  vote  on 
this  resolution.  If  ever  there  was  one  cardinal 
principle,  which  had  bound  that  party  together  from 
its  commencement,  it  was  a united,  unflinching,  and 
(as  he  supposed)  undying  resolution  to  oppose  the 
increase  of  executive  power  in  this  government. 
That  was  the  principle  that  had  agitated  the  party 
and  the  community  in  reference  to  the  sub-treasury. 
But  why  could  they  not  have  paused  at  that  interme- 
diate, half-way  house,  in  conferring  additional  pow- 
er on  the  executive?  The  sub-treasury,  in  all  its 
deformity — and  it  was  bad  enough,  God  knew — did 
not  compare  with  this  hydra-headed  monster,  now 
presented  in  the  shape  of  a government  or  treasury- 
bank.  And  were  there  those  among  them  (asked 
Mr.  F.)  who  opposed  that,  because  they  conceived  it 
yielded  too  much  to  executive  power  in  this  country, 
and  who  were  now  prepared  to  go  beyond  it,  and  not 
only  take  what  that  was,  but  even  all  that  the  most 
brilliant  imagination  conceived  it  could  be  in  the 
hands  of  corrupt  men,  and  swallow  it  at  once?  If 
there  were  any  who  wished  to  preserve  to  them- 
selves that  privilege,  let  them  do  it  by  refusing  to 
vote  for  this  resolution,  or  by  voting  against  it  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  For 
the  purpose  of  explantior.,  Mr.  F.  next  referred  to 
that  part  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  that  spoke  of  the  legislative  power  of 
this  country  to  control  the  appointing  power.  The 
question  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee was  simply  this,  whether  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  control  the  power  of  removal  as 
exercised  by  the  appointing  power.  Me  begged 
leave  to  say,  that,  after  a thorough  examination  of 
the  debates  in  the  first  congress  in  reference  to  this 
question,  and  after  a still  more  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  the  debate  in  the  senate  in  1835  on 
this  all-important  subject,  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, and  he  now  avowed  it  here,  (and  he  could  not 
conceive  of  any  sentiment  in  that  report  which  war- 
ranted a different  construction),  that  wherever  the 
power  of  appointment  was  vested  in  the  president 
and  senate,  in  that  case  the  president  and  senate 
alone  had  the  power  of  removal.  It  had  been  said 
that  it  had  been  attempted  by  legislation  to  control 
this  power.  On  a subject  of  so  much  importance, 
on  which  there  had  such  elaborate,  eloquent,  inge- 
nious debate  taken  place,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
that  the  very  important  bill  introduced  in  the  senate 
by  Mr.  Calhoun  in  1835,  which  was  intended  to  con- 
trol this  subject,  was  not  to  be  found  among  the 
printed  records  of  congress.  He  had  searched  for  it 
in  vain  until  he  had  found  the  manuscript  copy  of 
that  bill  as  reported  by  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  the  manuscript  amendments  made  to  it 
before  it  was  reported  to  the  senate;  and  he  had 
found  that  the  only  principles  in  that  bill  were,  first, 
that  it  repealed  the  law  that  limits  the  tenure  of  cer- 
tain officers  to  four  years,  and  then  limited  the  ten- 
ure of  those  officers  till  they  should  be  found  de- 
faulters. (they  all  being  receivers  of  the  public  mo- 
ney), and  then  required  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  when  nominating  to  fill  such  vacancies,  to  as- 
sign to  the  senate  the  reasons  that  had  caused  the 
removal  of  the  incumbents.  This  was  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  senate.  It  would 
be  seen  that  there  was  no  principle  asserted  in  it 
which  limited  the  power  of  removal;  and,  however 


he  regretted  that  this  was  the  case,  yet,  as  an  honest 
man,  after  having  fully  and  carefully  weighed  the 
subject,  he  must  say  that,  in  reference  to  those  offi- 
cers the  appointment  of  whom  by  the  constitution 
was  vested  in  the  president  and  senate,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  congress  possessed  no  power  over  the 
power  of  appointment  and  removal. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means.  The  first,  he  believed,  was,  that 
it  did  not  propose  to  provide  any  plan  for  the  securi- 
ty of  the  public  moneys.  Now,  this  question  had 
been  argued  on  all  sides  as  though  there  were  now  no 
provision  for  punishing  embezzlers  of  the  public 
money.  We  had  the  law  of  1789,  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred,  which  declared  that  “it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  the  mo- 
neys of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  them  on 
warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,” 
&c.  Mark  that,  (said  Mr.  F.;)  to  receive  and  keep, 
and  only  lo  disburse  them  on  warrants  drawn  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  What  was  there  next  as 
to  the  medium  in  which  the  public  dues  should  be 
paid?  We  had  the  joint  resolution  of  1816,  which, 
prescribed  that  they  should  be  paid  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, in  treasury  notes,  or  in  bills  of  specie-paying 
banks.  Mr  F.  wanted  to  know  what  more  there 
was  on  this  subject  in  this  famous  exchequer,  either 
as  it  came  from  the  committee  or  as  it  came  from 
the  treasury  department?  Instead  of  calling  public 
officers  to  keep  the  public  moneys,  it  called  this 
board  of  exchequer.  But,  one  of  this  board  was  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  another  was  the  treasurer, 
and  three  others  were  commissioners  appointed  in 
the  same  mode.  Therefore,  if,  as  the  gentleman  had 
remarked,  this  was  one  idea,  and  the  various  plans 
were  modifications  of  that  idea,  then  gentlemen 
would  perceive  that  the  system  now  in  operation, 
which  designated  the  treasurer  as  the  officer  to  keep 
the  public  money,  was  but  a part  of  one  idea,  the 
counterpart  of  which  might  be  found  in  the  plan  re- 
commended by  the  executive,  which  provided  for 
five  officers  for  the  same  thing. 

But  it -was  said  that  there  was  no  security  for  the 
public  money  now,  and  therefore  that  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  had  omitted  to  perform  their 
duty.  Let  them  look  a little  at  the  law,  and  then  at 
this  treasury  plan  to  give  this  additional  security. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  when  they 
talked  about  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  by  this 
house,  that,  the  penal  part  of  that  act,  intended  to 
secure  the  public  treasure,  this  house  never  had  had 
the  folly  to  repeal.  Whatever  else  this  whig  con- 
gress might  have  done,  if  they  had  found  any  thing 
in  the  legislation  of  their  predecessors  calculated  to 
secure  the  public  treasure,  that  thing  they  had  re- 
tained; and  retained  not  only,  but  had  added  to  its 
penalties.  And  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
gentlemen  to  the  subject,  which  they  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  that  there  was  now  most  ample,  ay,  most 
penal  provisions  against  individuals  who  should  frau- 
dulently use  the  public  money.  They  were  con- 
tained in  that  section  of  the  sub-treasury  act,  and  in 
the  second  section  of  the  act  repealing  that  act. 
[Mr.  F.  here  read  the  penal  sections  thereof.] 

Were  not  these  provisions  penal  enough  to  satisfy 
gentlemen  that  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
had  omitted  none  of  their  duty  by  not  linposmggreat- 
er  penalties  for  the  violation  of  official  trusts?  Was 
that  a cause  of  complaint?  If  so,  he  would  point 
them  to  the  provisions  of  the  famous  exchequer  bill, 
and  show  them  how  that  compared  with  the  existing 
law  on  the  subject,  and  that,  instead  of  prohibiting 
the  officer  from  loaning  or  using  or  embezzling  the 
public  money,  he  was  expressly  authorised  to  buy 
drafts  from  his  friends  or  enemies,  and  in  that  way 
to  use  the  public  money.  He  therefore  asked  whe- 
ther the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had  omitted 
any  part  of  their  duty  to  the  country  or  the  house, 
when  he  had  showed  that  these  penalties  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  public  treasure  were  am- 
ple, and  far  better  than  those  contained  in  the  ex- 
chequer bill?  The  gentleman  had  said: 

“There  existed  now  no  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  very  few  specie-paying  banks  of  any  sort;  so 
that  now  the  public  dues  were  received  either  in 
gold  and  silver  or  in  treasury  notes.  The  whole 
subject  was  placed  at  absolute  discretion  in  the 
bands  of  the  treasurer,  subject  to  the  final  discretion 
of  the  president.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
president  came  to  congress  and  asked  to  be  relieved 
i'rom  this  discretion — asked  that  congress  would  de- 
fine and  limit  it.  Now,  to  an  appeal  like  this  from 
the  executive  of  this  country,  what  did  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means  reply?  Their  reply  was,  “no, 
you  shall  retain  this  discretion;  we  will  not  relieve 
you  from  it  unless  in  one  specific  way,  and  that  only, 
viz:  in  the  form  of  a joint-stock  charter  for  a Bank 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  the  point  to  which 
the  house  were  now  brought.” 


Mr.  F.  wanted  to  pause  here  and  say  one  word  on 
this  assertion  that  the  president  had  come  to  this 
house  and  asked  to  he  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  the  public  treasure.  How  had  he 
asked  to  be  relieved?  The  law,  as  he  had  just 
shown,  required  the  public  treasure  to  be  kept  in  the 
custody  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
declared  that  if  that  treasurer  or  any  other  officer  of 
the  United  States  should  loan  or  convert  one  dollar 
of  this  public  treasure  to  his  own  use,  he  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  embezzlement,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  five  years.  And  what  did  this  bill  re- 
commended by  the  executive  propose?  Did  it  pro- 
pose to  put  this  treasure  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
person  than  the  officers  appointed  by  the  president? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  it  proposed  that  a set  of  new 
officers  should  be  appointed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  to  transfer  this  treasure  into  their  possession. 
And  not  only  this,  but  to  invite  the  hoards  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals  to  be  deposited  in  the 
same  place,  for  which  the  government  was  to  be  lia- 
ble, and  over  which  the  president,  through  his  offi- 
cers, was  to  have  control.  Did  that  look  like  a de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  get  rid  of  this 
responsibility?  Thrice  did  Mark  Antony,  upon  the 
Lupercal,  offer  the  crown  to  Cresar.  and  thrice  did  he 
refuse  it.  but  (Mr.  F.  apprehended)  with  no  such 
feelings  as  those  with  which  the  executive  came  to 
this  house  and  asked  them,  through  the  gentlemen 
who  sustained  him  here,  to  relieve  him  from  this  re- 
sponsibility. The  president  only  asked  that  it  should 
be  increased  in  a tenfold  proportion — not  only  to 
have  control  of  all  the  revenues  of  government,  but 
of  all  the  private  funds  and  all  the  banking  opera- 
tions of  the  country.  That  was  the  way  in  which 
he  asked  to  be  relieved. 

But  the  gentlemen  had  said  that  this  was  no  bank, 
and  had  attempted  to  give  them  a definition  of  what 
a bank  was.  He  had  said,  to  be  sure,  this  performs 
the  acts  of  a bank,  yet  it  is  no  bank.  Mr.  F.  had  a 
definition  of  a bank  which  he  had  taken  from  God- 
ard’s work  on  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United 
Slates.  He  had  taken  his  definition  because  it  was 
more  applicable  to  our  institutions  than  the  defini- 
tions to  be  derived  from  any  writers  on  currency  or 
political  economy  in  Europe.  Godard  says: 

“In  commercial  language  a bank  is  a repository, 
or  an  establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
money  of  individuals,  either  to  keep  it  in  security,  or 
to  improve  it  by  trafficking  in  goods,  bullion,  or  bills 
of  exchange;  and  it  maybe  either  of  a public  or  a 
private  nature.” 

Now,  if  this  was  a true  definition  of  a bank,  (and 
it  struck  Mr.  F.  that  it  was),  it  would  be  perceived 
that  this  exchequer  came  precisely  wilhin  the  defi- 
nition of  a bank.  It  was,  first,  an  institution  or  re- 
pository for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  money  of 
individuals.  This  exchequer  plan  proposed  a bank 
of  deposite,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  deposites 
from  individuals,  and  either  to  keep  them  insecuri- 
ty, (which  it  professed — and  how  far  it  might  be  able 
to  carry  out  its  professions  could  only  be  ascertain- 
ed on  trial — but  it  professed  to  keep  them  in  securi- 
ty), or  to  improve  them  by  trafficking  in  bullion, 
goods,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  it  was  authorised  to 
deal  in  bills  of  exchange  both  by  buying  and  selling 
them. 

Here  was  a definition  from  one  of  the  standard 
writers  of  our  own  country  which  showed  this  ex- 
chequer plan  to  be  a bank.  It  was  the  definition  of 
a writer  on  the  subject  who  was  disinterested,  and 
so  far  might  be  relied  on  as  having  given  the  defini- 
tion without  prejudice.  But  Mr.  F.  did  not  rest  the 
question  here.  It  would  be  recollected  that  some 
time  since  they  had  a long  discussion  in  this  house 
on  the  sub-treasury.  The  sub-treasury  merely  pro- 
posed to  receive,  transfer,  and  keep  the  public  mo- 
neys by  public  officers.  This  plan  went  altogether 
beyond  that,  and  was  to  receive  and  keep  not  only 
the  public  money,  but  the  money  of  individuals. 
That  did  not  authorise  the  dealing  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, by  buying  or  selling  them.  This  did.  It 
would  therefore  be  perceived  that  this  scheme  went 
far  beyond  the  sub-treasury  in  the  features  of  a 
bank.  Now  he  had  the  definition  of  a bank,  which 
he  desired  to  read  to  the  house.  It  was  made  by  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  this  house  and  they 
would  be  ready  to  assent  to  its  correctness.  It  was 
headed  “treasury  bank,”  and  the  gentleman  was 
speaking  on  the  sub-treasury: 

“Treasury  bank. — Notwithstanding  the  discla- 
mations of  any  desire  for  added  patronage,  underco- 
ver of  which  this  project  is  introduced  to  us,  and 
notwithstanding  my  unwillingness  to  suspect  the  pre- 
sident of  insincerity  in  this  matter,  still  I cannot  ex- 
clude from  rfiy  mind  the  conviction  that  a bank,  a 
national  bank,  a national  treasury  hank,  is  “die  be 
all  and  the  end  all”  of  the, new  experiment.  We  be- 
gin with  a large  issue  of  treasury  drafts,  having  cir- 
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culation  as  a currency.  We  proceed  with  yet  largo 
issues  of  treasury  notes,  expressly  framed  to  be 
currency.  All  these  have  got.  to  be  funded  herea 
ter.  Ultimately  they  may  be  of  large  amount.  They 
not  only  constitute  in  themselves  the  basis  of  a trea- 
sury bank,  but  a sort  of  introduction  to  the  use  of 
government  paper  as  the  paper  medium  of  the  coun- 
try. Advocates  of  the  new  scheme  admit  thatgo- 
vernment  paper  is  to  be  the  alternative  and  the  sub- 
stitute for  bank  paper.  The  sub-treasuries  them- 
selves, when  they  are  put  in  full  operation — drawing 
back  and  forth  on  each  other,  issuing  and  receiving 
large  sums  of  money,  and  still  more  frequently  issu- 
ing and  receiving  one  kind  or  another  of  paper  cre- 
dit, based  on  the  government  deposiles — will  be  a 
genuine  bank  in  every  thing  but  the  name.” 

Its  “name”  (continued  Mr.  F.)  let  us  disregard; 
let  us  look  at  its  “acts.”  [Laughter.]  Now,  who 
was  it  that  gave  this  definition  of  a bank?  asked  Mr. 
F.  My  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Cushing.) — [renewed  laughter] — who  now  says  that 
this  apocalyptic  monster  that  has  just  come  into 
existence,  this  enormous  government  bank,  is  no 
bank,  but  that  the  sub-treasury  was?  Mr.  F.  was 
asked  when  this  speech  of  the  gentleman  was  deli- 
vered? It  was  delivered  in  1837,  and  would  be  found 
iin  Gales  & Seaton’s  Register  of  Debates,  14th  vo- 
lume, part  1st,  pages  882  and  883.  He  did  not  know 
but  he  might  instruct  this  house  by  reading  a little 
further  from  this  speech,  because  it  contained  some 
good  doctrines,  and  he  was  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man had  so  much  changed.  There  might  be  a 
change  of  circumstances  that  had  led  to  the  ehange  of 
sentiments,  but  it  was  strange  that  it  should  alter  the 
definition  of  a thing,  of  a '■'fixed,  fact.”  [Laughter.] 
But  the  gentleman  at  that  time  had  some  good  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  government  paper.  He  says: 

tl  Government  paper. — We  are  to  have  a paper  cur- 
rency, recognised  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  employed  in  its  dealings,  but  it  is  to  be 
irredeemable  government  paper.  This  is  the  newest 
new  humbug.  The  fever  fit  of  gold  money  has  had 
its  day.  That  of  paper  money  succeeds  it. 

“If  the  scheme  were  not  too  laughably  absurd  to 
spend  time  in  arguing  about  it  seriously,  if  the  mis- 
chiefs of  a government  paper-money  currency  had 
not  had  an  out  and  out  trial  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  I might  discuss  it  as  a question  of  political 
economy.” 

Really,  (said  Mr.  F.)  this  reminded  him  of  the 
gentleman’s  remark  the  other  day  in  reference  to 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  had  said 
that  they  did  not  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times — that  there  were  new  discoveries  in  banking 
which  they  had  not  thought  of.  This  government 
bank,  one  would  have  supposed  from  the  gentleman’s 
remarks,  was  a new  discovery — a discovery  of  the 
present  administration;  and  yet  the  gentleman  had 
talked  of  it  as  an  exploded  theory  five  or  six  years 
ago.  Buc  the  gentleman  continues: 

“But  I will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee 
in  this  way.  I am  astounded  at  the  fatuity  of  any 
set  of  men  who  can  think  of  such  a project.  Has 
Law’s  Mississippi  bubble — have  the  bills  of  credit 
of  the  colonies — has  the  continental  money  of  the 
confederacy — have  the  assignats  of  the  French  re- 
public imparted  no  warning  lesson  to  the  present  ge- 
neration? It  is  notoriously,  of  all  the  means  by 
which  a government  can  raise  money,  the  most  lia- 
ble to  abuse;  of  all  currencies  the  most  impossible 
to  maintain  comformabie  to  any  fixed  standard  of 
value.  We,  in  the  time  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
confederation,  did  every  thing  we  could  do  to  give  to 
the  paper  of  the  government  the  qualities  of  money. 
Did  we  succeed?  You  know  that  in  spite  of  all  go- 
vernment could  do  or  say  to  prevent  it,  our  paper 
money  went  on  perpetually  depreciating  in  value,  un- 
til a hundred  dollars  of'  it  would  scarce  pay  for 
a breakfast.” 

This,  sir,  (said  Mr.  F.)  is  the  description  of  a go- 
vernment bank  from  the  great  advocate  of  that  same 
institution  on  this  floor.  There  were  some  other 
things  to  which  Mr.  F.  desired  to  advert,  but  he  was 
told  that  he  had  but  a few  minutes  left,  and  rather 
than  occupy  that  time  if  the  house  was  ready,  he 
would  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Giddings  demanded  the  pftvious  question. 
Mr.  Thompson  moved  the  whole  subject  be  laid  on 
the  table.  By  yeas  66,  nays  141  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived. The  question  recurring  on  the  demand  for 
the  previous  question,  Mr.  Cushing  arose  and  with- 
drew his  amendment,  thus  leaving  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Fillmore  a negative  proposition  as  it  originally 
stood. 

The  question  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Atherton 
which  was  offered  as  an  addition  to  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  and  requiring  the  committee  to  report 
some  scheme  or  other  was  then  taken  and  decided  in 
the  negative  by  yeas  105,  nays  115.  So  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Atherton  was  rejected. 


'l  l The  question  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
a | was  then  taken  and  resulted  in  yeas  193,  nays  18. 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were: 

NAYS— Messrs.  Barton,  Borden,  Bowne,  Green 
W.  Caldwell,  Cowen,  Cushing,  Thomas  F.  Foster, 
Patrick  G.  Gooae,  Ilalsted,  Hudson,  William  W. 
Irwin,  VVni.  Cost  Johnson,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  Morris, 
Rencher,  Tillinghast,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  VVin- 
throp — 18. 

So  it  was  resolved  that  the  plan  of  an  exchequer 
presented  to  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry at  the  last  session  of  congress,  entitled  “abill 
amendatory  of  the  several  acts  establishing  the  trea- 
sury department,”  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Burnell  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote, 
and  then  gave  a gloomy  picture  of  the  financial  state 
of  the  country  and  the  expectations  that  the  people 
had  of  some  relief  to  be  devised  by  congress.  He 
was  for  seizing  the  chance,  while  it  now  presented, 
of  doing  something  for  its  relief.  Last  session  the 
whigs  demanded,  land  and  tariff,  or  no  tariff.  Now 
it  is  bank,  or  nothing.  He  was  not  disposed,  because 
we  cannot  obtain  all  we  ask,  to  despair  of  obtaining 
something.  Unless  some  measure  be  now  adopted,  the 
country  may  be  thrown  out  of  all  expectation  of  re- 
lief till  after  the  next  presidential  term;  seven  years 
hence.  Mr.  B.  having  spoken,  then  withdrew  his 
motion  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  renewed  the  motion  to  reconsi- 
der. Mr.  I.  conceived  that  the  exclusive  suggestion 
management  and  control  of  the  entire  moneyed  con- 
cerns of  the  country  belonged  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  with  all  his  respect  for  the  president, 
to  whom  he  and  his  party  owed  much  gratitude,  he 
felt  bound  to  oppose  the  scheme,  even  because  it  had 
in  this  case  an  executive  source,  and  moreover  too 
because  the  executive  so  strenuously  urged  it.  He 
hoped  all  the  departments  would  yet  harmonize  on 
some  measure  or  other  for  the  settlement  of  the  fi- 
nance question.  He  considered  the  act  of  1789  as 
infinitely  better  than  a United  States  bank,  and,  per- 
haps, as  better  than  the  independent  treasury;  and  if 
there  was  a large  majority  who  approved  and  could 
unite  on  its  principles,  as  containing  the  basis  of  all 
the  country  wanted,  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  back 
to  that  act,  and  we  should  get  every  thing  we  need- 
ed. Soon  after  the  passage  of  that  act  a Bank  of 
United  States  had  been  established.  A resolution 
had  been  brought  into  the  house  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  reporta  plan  for  securing  and  placing 
on  a firm  foundation  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  that  resolution  was  deemed  as  giving  that  officer 
sufficient  authority  to  report  to  congress  the  plan  of 
a national  bank.  The  consequence  was,  that  that 
bank  had  been  for  a long  time  the  keeper  of  the 
public  treasure,  the  regulator  of  the  national  cur- 
rency, and  (as  had  of  late  been  fully  proved  in  the 
history  of  the  Pennsylvania  bank)  the  despot  of  the 
government.  Mr.  I.  was  resolved  to  speak  in  per- 
fect truth  and  candor  his  real  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  A state  bank,  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  a gentleman 
ofhigh  distinction,  whose  personal  friendship,  Mr.  I. 
had  had  the  happiness  long  to  enjoy,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  Manhattan  bank  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  formed  chiefly  through  the  head  of  another 
distinguished  man  from  that  state,  subsequently  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  had  been,  as  he  understood,  in- 
tended to  act  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  counteract 
in  some  degree  the  excessive  influence  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  system  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  all  directions  for  years,  until  the  country, 
as  by  universal  consent,  had  nearly  been  banked  to 
its  destruction.  On  the  whole,  he  now  said  that, 
partly  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  banking  system, 
and  partly  by  the  convulsions  of  party,  we  were 
thrown  back  upon  the  act  of  1789,  and  a little  rem- 
nant, besides,  of  the  sub-treasury  law  making  em- 
bezzlement felony.  There  we  were.  And  now  let 
us  be  cautious,  very  cautious,  how  we  took  a step  in 
departure  from  this  position.  Let  us  look  well  what 
it  was  we  went  about  to  do.  What  did  the  presi- 
dent now  recommend?  A treasury  bank;  yes,  a trea- 
sury bank. 

Mr.  I.  then  expressed  his  opposition  to  any  such 
project  of  inordinate  and  reckless  speculation,  and 
said  he  did  not  believe  the  house  had  considered  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1789,  with  all  the  attention 
they  deserved.  It  created  not  only  an  independent 
treasury,  but  an  independent  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry too.  It  required  him  to  report  not  to  the  presi- 
dent, but  to  the  house  of  representatives.  And 
though  this  might  be  familiarly  enough  known  to  all, 
the  act  contained  also  another  clause  which  he  did 
not  think  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  house  knew  to  be 
there,  and  which  he  doubted  not  would  strike  some 
at  least  as  a new  discovery.  The  law  gave  authority 
to  this  house  at  any  time  they  choose  to  do  so,  to  call 
the  secretary,  in  person,  to  the  bar  of  the  house, 


and,  instead  of  applying  to  him  by  written  message 
for  such  information  as  they  desired,  to  plant  him 
there,  and  question  him,  viva  voce,  touching  the 
state  of  the  treasury.  This  was  an  immense  power, 
and  a very  peculiar  one:  and  it  showed  very  plainly 
the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
render  him  amenable  to  the  house  as  the  great  mo- 
ney power  of  the  government. 

This  act  had  never  been  altered  since  its  passage 
in  1789,  and  he  thought  it  was  likely  to  continue  in 
force,  at  least  until  we  got  something  better  in  its 
place:  and  though  very  probably  there  might,  with 
advantage,  some  modification  of  it  be  adopted,  he 
doubted  if  much  improvement  could  be  made  on  it. 
Compared  with  this  statute  what  was  the  executive 
project? 

But  the  house  had  not  only  the  solemn  official  re- 
commendation of  the  president,  with  all  the  prestige 
resulting  from  such  formal  recommendation,  but  also 
the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  its  fa- 
vor; a certain  celebrated  speech  had  also  been  made 
in  regard  to  it,  of  which  so  much  notice  had  alrea- 
dy been  taken  in  the  house,  that  Mr.  I.  would  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  a word  or  two  about  it  in  his 
turn.  It  was  the  speech  of  the  secretary  of  state — 
a gentlemen  who  had  been  called  here  a giant,  a 
Titan,  a tiger,  Vesuvius,  Samson,  Mount  Blanc,  all 
sorts  of  things.  [Laughter.]  As  to  his  having  been 
called  “godlike,”  that  was  nothing  to  what  Mr.  I. 
must  be  permitted  to  style  the  hyperbolical  pany- 
gerics  which  had  been  passed  upon  him  on  that  floor, 
and  which  threw  completely  into  the  shade  his  mere- 
ly godlike  attribute.  This  secretary  had  said,  ra- 
ther unnecessarily  perhaps  of  himself,  that  if  there 
was  any  subject  which  he  did  understand,  it  was 
this.  Now,  Mr.  I.  denied  the  position,  or,  with  great 
diffidence,  he  must  say  that  if  the  secretary  under- 
stood it,  (Mr.  I.)  did  not,  [a  laugh.]  He  said  he  was 
a bullionist.  Mr.  I.  denied  that  he  was  bullionist, 
or  that  any  man  could  be,  who  would  give  to  the  ex- 
ecutive, power  to  issue  paper  money  not  immediate- 
ly convertible  into  gold  and  silver.  He  denied  that 
any  man  did  understand  the  subject,  be  he  Titan,  or 
tiger,  or  Vesuvius,  or  Samson,  or  any  thing  else,  if 
he  was  for  giving  to  the  executive  the  vast  power  of 
regulating  the  incalculable  amount  of  the  exchanges 
of  this  entire  country.  Instead  of  “the  emanations 
of  a master  mind,”  as  they  had  been  styled  by  some 
gentlemen,  Mr.  I.  pronounced  them  to  be  crudities — 
to  be  puerilities.  Mr.  I.  here  said,  on  all  the  little 
amount  of  character  he  could  bring  in  support  of  the 
position,  that  no  man  who  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  subject  would  or  could  thus  express  himself,  un- 
less he  had  made  up  his  determination  to  carry  a fa- 
vorite measure  over  the  heads  of  all  those  people 
with  whom  his  ipse  dixit  was  every  thing. 

The  secretary  said,  and  pledged  his  reputation 
upon  it,  that  in  a short  time  this  project  would  re- 
lieve the  country:  and  so  it  would — no  doubt  of  it — 
just  as  it  would  relieve  Mr.  I.  of  all  present  anxiety 
if  he  should  now  take  it  into  his  head  to  get  drunk. 
He  should  doubtless  be  a happy  man — a very  happy, 
merry  man,  indeed:  perfectly  free  from  all  care  or 
anxiety  about  the  present  or  the  future  either;  but 
(as  his  friend  the  president  of  the  temperance  socie- 
ty said)  he  should  “awake  the  next  morning  with  a 
most  shocking  headache,  and  all  the  remorse  of  a 
disordered  stomach.  [A  laugh.]  There  was  no  ve- 
ry profound  wisdom,  no  evidence  of  vast  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge,  in  suggestions  such  as  these. 
They  might,  to  be  sure,  be  the  suggestions  of  a man 
who  had  read  the  book  of  old  Vansittart  on  bullion, 
and  some  other  such  authorities;  but  they  were  no 
evidence  of  a thorough  understanding  of  the  subject, 
nor  of  the  grasp  of  a mind  which  would  render  a 
subject,  usually  supposed  to  be  dark  and  complex, 
simple  and  plain  to  a common  understanding. 

Our  country,  Mr.  I.  went  on  to  say,  was  in  a very 
peculiar  situation;  and  he  must  confess  that,  under 
the  extreme  apppehensions  which  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  behind 
him,  (Mr.  Burnell,)  it  was  natural  that  people  should 
look  to  congress,  and  should  be  disposed  to  think 
that  congress  would  relieve:  them,  if  it  could.  And 
therefore  he  had  come  with  a determination  patient- 
ly to  hear  and  carefully  to  weigh  all  that  could  be 
proposed,  come  it  from  what  quarter  it  might;  and 
if  he  could  see,  in  any  measure  suggested,  a feasible 
prospect  of  relief  for  the  country,  to  go  in  its  favor. 
He  had  seen  none,  however,  unless  it  was  the  plan 
in  the  report  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Cushing;)  he  was  not  sure  but  that  might,  per- 
haps, give  some  relief;  yet  he  was  disposed  to  pause 
before  he  gave  it  his  support.  Because  it  was  his 
belief  that  nothing  short  of  the  terrible  suffering  the 
country  had  endured  could  ever  open  its  eyes  to  the 
shocking  state  of  its  financial  affairs.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  could  we  but  persuade  them  to 
keep  the  doctors  oft'  till  the  patient  should  have  a 
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little  time  to  recover,  it  would  recover.  This  he 
was  convinced  would  be  a much  more  promising 
mode  of  relief  than  any  of  the  nostrums  which  had 
been,  or  were  likely  to  be  proposed,  by  those  learn- 
ed Thebans.  All  that  legislation  could  do  must  look 
for  its  .effect  to  a future  day;  but  in  the  meanwhile 
the  universal  feeling  awakened  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  would  do,  and  was  doing,  every  thing. 

Did  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  country  was  to  do 
nothing  to  help  itself?  Was  it,  indeed,  under  that 
universal  dead  palsy  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Burnell)  had  pictured  to  the  house  a little 
while  ago?  Mr.  I.  did  not  believe  any  such  thing. 
True,  the  influence  of  bank  was  immensely  great 
still,  and  was  disastrous  every  where;  it  smote  with 
disaster  to  the  right  and  left;  but  last  season  had 
been  the  most  productive  the  country  had  known  in 
many  years — perhaps  the  most  so  this  country  had 
ever  before  known.  Never  had  there  been  produc- 
ed so  much  cotton,  meat,  tobacco,  rice,  and  many 
other  articles  of  consumption.  [A  voice:  ‘‘Yes;  and 
what  was  it  worth?]  Mr.  I.  acknowledged  that  pri- 
ces were  low;  but  how  were  they  to  be  made  good 
again?  Not  by  any  treasury  hocus  pocus.  No;  and 
let  us  have  the  manliness  to  say  so.  Government 
could  not  do  it.  We  must  look  to  our  mother  earth, 
and  to  her  eldest  son,  labor:  they  must  do  it;  they 
were  doing  it;  and  in  a short  time  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  I.  expressed  his  hopes  that  Mr.  Webster 
would  abandon  all  financiering  speculations  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  duties  of  his  department.  He  would 
be  pleased  to  vote  an  appropriation  to  send  him  to 
England,  for  he  was  informed  England  was  now  not 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  deal  with  us  on  terms  of 
equality,  to  take  our  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  &c.  on 
terms  of  entire  reciprocity.  Having  concluded, 

Mr.  I.  D.  Jones  arose  to  explain  his  vote.  A bank 
was  his  favorite  scheme,  but  despairing  now  of  it, 
he  would  go  for  a modification  of  the  exchequer 
scheme,  even  for  the  obnoxious  sub-treasury,  rather 
than  leave  things  a?  they  are  &c. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  desirous  of  saying  a few  things  to 
the  house;  because,  as  the  secretary  said — he  meant 
the  godlike — “if  there  was  any  thing  de  did  under- 
stand, it  was  this.”  He  had  studied  it  from  his  youth, 
and  he  wished  to  throw  light  upon  it.  [Laughter.] 
But,  notwithstanding  his  pressing  anxiety  to  discuss 
this  question,  and  enlighten  and  amuse  the  house,  too, 
in  regard  to  it,  after  the  vote  which  had  been  given 
this  day,  he  should  as  soon  think  of  pouring  water  on 
a drowned  mouse  as  saying  another  word  against  the 
grand  exchequer  project  of  the  noble  secretary.  Only 
eighteen  negative  votes;  and  of  these  eighteen  gen- 
tlemen not  one  would  say  that  he  had  given  his  vote 
because  he  was  in  favor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  A. 
had  listened,  as  he  always  did,  with  great  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Ingersoll,)  who  told  them  that  the  country  was 
convalescent.  The  gentle  man  was  right;  so  it  was; 
but  it  had  been  the  bankrupt  law  that  had  done  it. 
Yes,  that  was  the  medicine — that  was  the  panacea. 
We  had  used  but  one  bottle,  and  the  patient  was  con- 
valescent already!  Take  five — let  the  bill  remain  for 
but  five  years — and  the  country  would  recover  en- 
tirely. With  these  views,  he  would  now  move  to 
take  up  bill  No.  548.  [Roars  of  laughter.]  Yes, 
that  all-important  bill;  he  did  not  lose  the  hope  of 
seeing  it  yet  adopted.  He  moved  it,  at  all  events, 
and  he  asked  the  previous  question. 

After  some  hesitation,  and  after  strong  solicitation, 
he  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion,  and  yielded 
the  floor  to — 

Mr.  Wise  arose  and  stated  that  had  he  been  pre- 
sent, he  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Atherton's  amend- 
ment, as  he  conceived  that  it  admitted  of  something 
far  better  than  the  “Ina  ependent  or  sub-treasury,” 
and  that  he  would  havi;  voted  against  the  isolated 
resolution  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  ne- 
gativing the  executive  or  treasury  plan  of  the  exche- 
quer, on  various  grounds,,  which  he  could  not  occupy 
time  then,  to  enumerate — deferring  his  reasons  to 
the  debate  hereafter  to  ti  ike  place  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  on  the  plan  of 
exchequer  submitted  by  the  select  committee  at  the 
last  session. 

Mr.  W.  also  referred  to  the  indignation  he  had 
felt  in  1837  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cambreleng  in  re- 
porting a mere  negative  resolution  in  regard  to  the 
charter  of  a bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
warmth  with  which  he  ha  d denounced  it  as  a derilic- 
lion  of  duty.  His  feelin  gs  were  the  same  now.  In 
yeply  to  Mr.  Ingersoll:  al  ter  noticing  the  charge  of 
ithgf  gentleman  upon  Mr.  Webster  of  knowing  no- 
Ihiqg  on  the  subject  of  o ur  financial  affairs,  and  the 
true  remedy  for  the  suffe  rings  of  the  country,  he  said 
he  should  have  been  gra  tified  to  learn  what  the  gen- 
tleman hfnqself  proposed  ? 

Mr.  Ing  spoil  replied.  ' The  law  of  1789  with  some 
amendments'. 


This,  Mr,  Wise  said,  threw  us  again  on  the  sea  of 
experiment  and  exploration.  After  some  further 
remarks,  he  concluded  by  renewing  (according  to  his 
pledge  to  Mr.  Arnold)  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question. 

But,  with  consent  of  Mr.  Arnold,  he  withdrew  the 
motion  and  yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  Pope,  who  gave  a brief  explanation  of  how  he 
should  have  voted  if  present,  viz.  against  both  the 
report  of  the  chairman  and  that  of  the  minority  mov- 
ed by  Mr.  Atherton,  and  expressed  his  faith  in  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  as  the  best  remedy  for  all 
our  ills. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  that  the  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

Which  motion  prevailing  by  a vote  almost  of  ac- 
clamation, the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Jan.  28.  Mr.  Gilmer  of  Virginia,  pre- 
sented the  following  resolution  which  not  being  ob- 
jected to,  was  adopted. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  house,  if  not  in- 
compatible with  the  public  interest,  whether  any  in- 
formation is  in  the  possession  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  as  to  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  or 
of  overtures  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  California  by 
Mexico  to  England. 

Mr.  Underwood  states  that  under  a recent  decision 
of  the  department,  bounty  land  warrants  could  not  be 
obtained  unless  the  names  of  all  the  heirs  children 
and  grand  children  pf  the  deceased,  could  be  proved, 
who  were  entitled  to  land.  For  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing future  expense,  trouble  and  difficulty,  he  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
That  in  all  cases  where  a soldier  of  the  last  or  revo- 
lutionary war  who  was  entitled  to  bounty  lands,  has 
died  without  obtaining  patent  for  the  land,  where 
application  is  made  by  a part  of  the  heirs  of  the  de- 
ceased soldier  for  the  bounty  land,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  war  and  treasury 
departments  to  issue  the  warrant  and  patent  in  the 
name  of  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  soldier,  without 
specifying  each,  and  the  patent  so  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  heirs  generally,  shall  ensure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  and  such  portions  as  they  are  severally  en- 
titled to  by  the  laws  of  descent  in  the  state  or  terri- 
tory where  the  soldier  resided.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
morning  business,  which  was  the  bill  proposing  tore- 
fund  the  fine  upon  Gen.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Payne  of  Alabama  addressed  the  house  until 
the  morning  hour  had  expired,  in  defence  of  the 
bill,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Botts.  Mr.  P.  argued  at 
length  to  prove  that  General  Jackson  was  right  in  de- 
claring martial  law,  and  therefore  that  the  fine  ought 
to  be  paid. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  several  execu- 
tive communications — one  in  reference  to  the  different 
military  districts  of  the  United  States,  and  another 
in  relation  to  the  progress  made  in  the  erection  of 
the  war  steamer  ordered  from  Messrs.  Stevens. — 
The  report  states  that  nothing  has  been  done  under 
the  order  of  the  house  beyond  the  preparation  of 
models. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Petersburg  rail  road 
which  passed  the  senate,  was  taken  up  and  rejected 
by  yeas  55,  nays  82. 

A large  number  of  private  bills  were  acted  on,  and 
after  some  miscellaneous  business,  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

Monday,  Jan.  30.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  to  which  had  been  re- 
ferred certain  memorials  praying  the  issue  of  two 
hundred  millions  of  government  stock,  presented  an  ad- 
verse report  thereto,  concluding  with  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  grant  the  pray- 
er of  the  memorialists,  and  that  the  committee  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Pickens,  presented  a report  from  the  minority 
of  the  committee,  which  concludes  with  the  following 
resolution,  to  be  added  as  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  majority: 

Resolved,  further,  That  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  said  memorials  would  be  unconstitution- 
al and  dangerous  to  the  harmony  of  the  union. 

The  reports  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Everett  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  the 
select  committee  appointed  on  the  subject.  This 
motion  giving  rise  to  debate,  was  ordered  to  lie 
over. 

The  army  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up  and 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole;  the  question 
being  Mr.  Reynolds,  motion  for  $20,000  for  a sur- 
vey from  Council  Bluff  to  the  mouth  of  Columbia 
river. 

Mr.  Reynolds  thought  there  was  a necessity  for 
such  a survey  before  attempting  to  take  possession  of 


Oregon.  Mr.  R.  alluded  to  various  successive  re- 
ports from  committees  in  favor1  of  the  measure,  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  when  secretary  of 
state,  and  his  message  when  president,  and  to  Jeffer- 
son’s opinion  on  our  unquestionable  title  to  the  terri- 
tory. It  was  but  six  hundred  miles  from  Council 
Bluff  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  but  open  a 
secure  pathway  and  our  people  will  be  soon  pouring 
over.  If  we  delayed  taking  possession,  the  English 
foothold  will  have  become  too  strong  to  be  easily  re- 
moved. They  had  already  thus  wrested  a piece  of 
land  from  us  in  the  northeast. 

The  committee  here  rose  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fill- 
more, and  the  house  then  adopted  a resolution  limit- 
ing the  debate  on  this  bill  to  half  pastS  o’clock. 

[Mr.  Adams  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  inform  this  house  by  what  authority 
and  under  whose  instructions  Captain  Thomas  Ap 
Catesby  Jones,  commander  of  the  squadron  of  theU. 
States  in  the  Pacific  ocean, did, on  or  aboutthe  19th  of 
October  last,  invade  in  warlike  array  the  territories 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  take  possession  ofthetpwn 
of  Monterey,  and  declare  himself  commander  of  the 
naval  and  military  expedition  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Californias. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  copies  of 
all  the  instructions  given  by  him,  or  under  his  autho- 
rity, to  the  said  Captain  Jones,  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  said  squadron; 
also,  copies  of  all  communications  received  from  him 
relating  to  his  expedition  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Californias;  and  also  to  inform  this  house  whether  or- 
ders have  been  despatched  to  the  said  Capt.  Jones 
recalling  him  from  his  command.] 

Objection  being  made  they  were  not  received. 

The  house  then  again  resumed  in  committee  the 
consideration  of  the  army  bill,  the  pending  question 
being  Mr.  Reynolds’  amendment. 

Mr.  Cushing  thought  this  an  inopportune  occasion 
for  Mr.  Reynolds’  motion  and  would  oppose  its 
adoption.  He  thought  he  could  introduce  it  more 
appropriately  on  some  other  occasion  than  on  (he 
consideration  of  this  bill.  It  was  one  thing  to  re- 
solve formally  to  assert  our  right,  as  a nation,  to  the 
Oregon  territory,  and  another  to  appropriate  for  this 
survey;  the  merits  of  the  two  questions  were  very  diffe- 
rent. In  order  to  a regular  formal  assertion  of  our 
rights,  it  would  be  necessary,  first,  to  give  notice  as  to 
the  subsisting  right  between  the  two  nations  for  the 
joint  use  of  the  territory.  This  was  an  executive  duty. 
Independent  of  that,  there  was  another  and  a much 
graver  question  to  be  decided,  viz:  whether  congress 
will  grant  rights  to  settlers  in  anticipation  of  the  as- 
sertion of  our  right  to  the  country;  and  if  not,  whe- 
ther we  would  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts 
over  the  territory  in  a manner  analogous  to  what 
had  been  done  by  Great  Britain,  and  also  whether  we 
would  establish  a line  of  forts  along  the  tracks  of 
emigration  for  the  protection  of  those  who  should  be 
on  their  way  to  settle. 

This  was  the  true  course  of  action,  and  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  narrow  question  of  appropriating  for 
this  survey.  Mr  C.  must  therefore  protest,  if  he 
should  vote  against  the  amendment  now  proposed, 
against  his  vote  being  taken  as  an  evasion  of  the 
ground  he  had  always  maintained,  viz:  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  government  promptly  to  assert  and 
boldly  to  carry  out  its  just  rights  to  that  territory. — 
Such  being  the  posture  of  the  subject,  he  would  en- 
treat the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  Its  only  effects  would  be  to  preju- 
dice a cause  which  he  could  not  have  more  at  heart 
than  Mr.  C.  had.  Let  the  gentleman  reserve  himself 
for  a more  auspicious  form  in  which  to  prosecute  his 
object. 

Mr.  Pendleton  took  similar  ground.  He  had  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  anxious  that 
our  right  to  the  Oregon  territory  should  be,  without 
delay,  asserted  and  maintained,  but  he  was  against 
the  present  amendment. 

Mr.  Cross  thought  that  the  survey  of  the  bounda- 
ry line  with  Texas  would  supercede,  the  necessity 
of  Mr.  Reynolds’  proposition.  Mr.  C.  argued  as  if  the 
line  of  Texas  extended  along  the  42d parallel  to  the 
Pacific.  t* 

Mr.  Reynolds’  proposed  amendment  was  then  re- 
jected without  a count. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the 
clause  appropriating  for  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  by,  striking  out  the  pay  of  the  Cadets. 

Mr.  R.  supported  his  motion  at  considerable 
length.  The  nett  amount  of  duties  on  imports  the 
last  three  months  was  but  two  and  a half  millions, 
giving  at  the  same  rate  but  ten  millions  for  the  en- 
tire year.  The  amount  from  public  lands,  deducting 
two  huudred  thousand  dollars  for  expenses  and  de- 
falcations, was  but  one  million,  thus  making  our 
whole  income  but  eleven  millions.  Last  year  our  ex- 
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periditures  were  twenty- so\; . millions.  This  year 
the  secretary  has  put  i.'i'  eslimaics  for  twenty  mil- 
lions.. Even  if  this  reduction  of  twenty-four  to  twen- 
ty minions  is  accomplished,  this  twenty  is  to  he  met 
by  but  eleven  millions  receipts,  without  including  in 
the  calculation  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  redeem 
treasury  notes.  Retrenchment  is  therefore  indispen- 
sable. Mr.  R.  is  ready  toysacrifice  all  his  previous 
objections  and  if  necessary,  vote  for  duties  on  both 
tea  and  coffee.  Mr.  R.  also  referred  to  a document 
showing  that  out  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  graduates  during  the  worst  periods  of  the  Flo- 
rida war,  one  hundred  and  seven  had  gone  into  civil 
life,  while  of  the  others,  many  had  resigned.  Mr. 
R.  disavowed  any  desire  to  injure  the  academy  but 
rather  to  preserve  it  by  placing  it  on  a footing  of  eco- 
nomy. 

Mr.  Granger  was  suprised  that  a proposition  should 
be  offered  which  would  be  denying  to  the  poor  and 
needy  the  same  advantages  with  the  wealthy  at  that 
institution.  Why  had  the  feelings  hostile  to  this 
academy  so  widely  increased  and  why  are  they  daily 
augmenting?  Because  its  expenses  are  daily  aug- 
menting and  every  new  board  of  visiters  seemed  to 
vie  with  its  predecessors  in  recommending  some  new 
and  costly  improvement.  Another  reason  of  com- 
plaint had  been  that  the  places  in  the  school  had  been 
occupied  by  children  of  the  influential  and  the 
rich.  He  thought  this  very  proposition  tended  to  re- 
new that  evil  and  complaint. 

Mr.  Mallory  believed  the  institution  to  be  a good 
one  and  he  should  be  the  last  man  to  injure  it  in 
public  estimation;  but  he  thought  it  was  on  too  large 
a scale  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  Unless  its  friends 
consented  to  reduction,  he  feared  it  would  break 
down  of  its  own  weight.  He  considered  the  board 
of  visiters  a humbug  which  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  opposed  the  amendment;  be- 
cause he  considered  the  pay  indispensable  to  prepare 
a poor  boy  for  admission,  fir.  B.  however  was  al- 
together opposed  to  the  whole  plan  as  contrary  to 
the.  genius  of  our  republican  government,  which 
never  was  intended  to  educate  citizens  for  public 
posts  of  any  kind.  When  the  government  needed 
officers  or  engineers,  let  it  select  the  best  to  be  found, 
and  there  would  always  be  enough  without  West 
Point  to  meet  every  demand.  Mr.  B.  referred  to  the 
numerous  resignations,  and  also  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  Tennessee  and  Connecticut  legislatures,  &c.  in 
favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  academy.  He 
thought,  should  that  take  place,  there  would  in 
all  the  states,  establishments  spring  up,  as  there  had 
done  already  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  and 
elsewhere,  that  would  furnish  men  in  abundance  for 
every  branch  of  the  public  service.  This  establish- 
ment acted  as  an  incubus  against  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  others.  Place  all  our  youth  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  instead  of  its  two  hundred,  there  would 
be  live  hundred  or  five  thousand  young  men  prepared 
to  serve  the  country  as  well  as  any  of  those  West 
Point  graduates.  Mr.  B.  referred  to  the  history  of 
the  country  and  rejected  the  idea,  that  this  academy 
could  not  be  better  despensed  with  than  preserved. 
This  institution  is  as  good  a point  to  begin  retrench- 
ment as  any  other  subject. 

Mr.  Holmes  opposed  the  amendment  as  having  an 
aristocratic  tendency  and  vindicated  the  list  of  its 
graduates,  the  resignations  of  whom  had  been  parad- 
ed, but  not  the  achievements  of  those  who  still  stood 
and  others  who  had  died  in  Florida.  He  considered 
such  views  as  one  sided  and  partial,  and  hoped  the 
country  would  be  spared  at  least  some  measure  of 
military  science. 

Mr.  J.  R.  lngersoll  defended  the  academy  and  the 
pay  of  the  Cadets  on  the  ground  that  they  already 
while  Cadets  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  army. — 
Gentlemen  had  as  well  propose  to  abolish  the  pay 
of  all  other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Mr.  1. 
referred  to  the  cases  of  Dade,  Izard,  and  other  gal- 
lant men  who  had  graduated  at  thir  school,  and 
also  that  many  of  those  who  had  resigned  had  car- 
ried their  acquirements  into  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try in  promoting  their  roads,  canals,  and  other  civil 
improvements. 

The  hour  limiting  the  debate  having  expired,  the 
amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  rejected. 

The  following  amendments  were  then  offered,  viz: 
by  Mr.  Mallory,  to  limit  farther  appointments  of  Ca- 
dets after  1st  July  next  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
congress;  by  Mr.  C.  Johnson,  to  reduce  the  number 
gradually  to  one  hundred;  by  Mr.  Aycrigg,  that  any 
one  paying  his  own  expenses  may  be  educated  at 
said  academy;  &c.  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  no  officer  of 
the  army  educated  at  the  military  academy  shall 
hereafter  be  placed  in  command  in  any  manner  over 
citizens;  by  Mr.  Irwin  ‘‘or  foreigners;”  all  of  which 
were  severally  rejected. 

The  number  ol  Cadets,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Everett 
was  limited  to  the  number  of  representatives  and 
delegate*  in  congress;  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge 


each  Cadet  was  required  to  be  an  actual  resident  of 
the  congressional  district  from  which  he  purports  to  be 
selected. 

The  appropriation  for  the  board  of  visiters  was 
then  struck  out. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  the  house.  And  the  main  question 
on  concurrence  being  ordered,  the  house  on  motion, 
adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  31.  School  lands.  Mr.  Casey,  from 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  to  whom  had  been 
referred  the  senate  bill  authorising  the  legislatures 
of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Tennessee  to  sell  the  lands  heretofore  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  schools  in  those  states,  reported  the 
same  back  without  amendment. 

And  the  question  being,  “shall  this  bill  pass?” 

Mr.  Howard  briefly  opposed  its  passage,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a glaring  and  dangerous  innova- 
tion on  the  system  adopted  by  the  United  States  at 
the  origin  of  the  land  system  in  relation  to  schools 
and  institutions  of  learning.  He  characterized  it  as 
an  entering-wedge,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
waste,  squander,  and  destroy  the  great  and  perma- 
nent provisions  of  the  government  for  schools  He 
disclaimed  being  actuated  in  opposition  to  the  bill  by 
any  hostility  to  Illinois  or  any  other  state. 

Mr.  Stuart,  of  Illinois,  said  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Howard),  was  entirely  mistaken  as 
to  the  whole  subject.  He  (Mr.  S.)  argued  that  this 
was  no  innovation  on  the  land  system  of  the  United 
States;  but,  on  the  contrary,  this  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  every  new  state,  and  congress  had  given  the 
power  to  Ohio  and  other  states  to  sell  these  sixteenth 
sections.  As  to  the  state  of  Illinois,  if  there  was  a 
bright  spot  in  her  legislation  or  her  history,  it  was 
her  school  system.  Mr.  S.  urged  the  necessity  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  question  arose  whether 
the  states  had  the  power  to  sell  these  lands  without 
the  assent  of  the  general  government;  and  all  that 
this  bill  asked  was  that  assent.  By  yeas  70,  noes  61, 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  from  the  majority  of  the 
judiciary  committee,  made  a report  adverse  to  the 
refunding  of  general  Jackson’s  fine.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  army  bill  was  then  resumed,  and  the  following 
amendments  of  the  committee  of  the  whole  were 
concurred  in,  viz:  Hereafter  in  all  cases  of  appoint- 
ments of  cadets,  the  individuals  selected  shall  be 
actually  residents  of  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  states  or  territories  from  which  the  appoint- 
ment proposed  is  made.  No  board  of  visiters  to 
West  Point  shall  be  hereafter  appointed  except  by 
congress — yeas  109,  nays  51.  Hereafter  the  number 
of  cadets  shall  be  limited  to  the  number  of  delegates 
and  representatives  in  congress,  and  each  congress- 
sional  and  territorial  district  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
cadet.  The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

This  being  a day  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the 
house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  business 
connected  with  the  territories. 

A bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  Iowa  mi- 
litia for  defending  themselves  and  their  country 
while  maintaining  their  boundary  line,  rejected  at 
last  session,  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Dodge,  taken  up, 
advocated  by  him  and  then  passed  by  yeas  89,  to 
noes  48;  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  1.  Mr.  Foster  introduced  to  the 
house  the  hon.  G.  W.  Crawford,  member  elect  from 
the  state  of  Georgia,  (vice  R.  W.  Habersham,  de- 
ceased), who  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Army  appropriation  bill.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss, 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  passing  this  bill,  with  a 
view  to  have  it  recommitted  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  with  certain  instructions.  This  bill, 
said  he,  appropriated  an  amount  of  nearly  $5,000,000 
for  the  next  succeeding  year.  Last  year  we  had 
borrowed  14,000,000;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
proposes  to  borrow  $5,000,000  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  ensuing  year;  he  estimated  the  accruing  re- 
venue from  customs  at  $16,000,000;  and  it  was  now 
believed  it  could  not  exceed  12  or  even  10,000,000. 
The  land  receipts,  estimated  by  the  secretary  at 
2 700,000,  Mr.  T.  does  not  believe  will  exceed 
1,500,000.  It  is  true  as  stated  in  this  morning’s  pa- 
per, we  have  now  sold  the  residue  of  the  public 
bonds  amounting  to  over  $5,000,000;  but  unless  we 
empower  the  executive  to  borrow,  the  deficit  of  the 
year  will  be  some  7 or  8 millions  of  dollars.  We 
had  attempted  to  borrow  and  had  failed.  We  have 
finally  succeeded  at  home,  but  had  been  disgraced 
abroad.  Mr.  T.  trusted  we  should  no  more  make 
any  appropriations  which  will  compel  us  to  borrow. 
Last  year  a tariff  bill  was  passed,  which  it  was  es- 
timated by  the  committee  which  reported  it,  would 
yield  $26,000,000.  The  prospect  now  is,  it  will  not 
raise  more  than  $10,000,000.  And  yet  no  proposi- 
tion had  been  made  to  amend  this  tariff  by  reducing 


the  duties  it  imposes!  If  we  appropriate  to  the 
amount  of  20,000,000  this  year,  it  is  most  probable 
we  will  have  to  borrow.  He  thanked  the  secretary 
of  war  for  his  reductions  last  year.  This  bill  is  some- 
thing like  $1,800,000  less  than  the  bill  of  last  year, 
yet  Mr.  T.  believes  it  may  be  reduced  a million 
more. 

Mr.  Granger  said  he  regetted  this  attempt  to  create 
the  impression  that  there  was  a wasteful  extrava- 
gance in  this  bill.  How  had  it  passed  yesterday? 
Not  even  was  there  a call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Yesterday,  during  its  duscussion  and  on  its  passage 
the  gentleman  not  only  had  not  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  oppose  it  by  argument,  but  had  not  even 
asked  an  opportunity  to  record  his  vote  against  it! 
Yet  now,  when  it  is  about  to  go  to  the  senate,  the 
gentleman  rises  to  find  fault  with  somebody.  He  as- 
sumes that  the  whole  body  of  the  house  has  been  trifl- 
ing about  the  public  interests,  and  yet  he  had  been 
himself  so  entirely  asleep  as  not  to  record  his  vote. 
Mr.  G.  could  notsuppose  that  the  gentleman  had  made 
his  speech  to  create  a little  capital  at  home.  He 
supposed  him  to  be  above  that.  The  army  is  requir- 
ed more  for  the  protection  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  whence  the  gentleman  hails,  than  for  his 
own  (Mr.  G’s)  and  yet  the  gentleman  has  risen  to 
read  us  a lecture  on  prodigality.  The  gentleman 
was  excessively  alarmed  for  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment. Mr.  G.  had  himself  at  the  last  session, 
though  a high  protective  man,  voted  in  favor  of  a 
duty  on  tea  and  coflee,  and  stood  up  manfully  to  take 
the  consequences  for  so  voting.  That  would  have 
given  $4,000,000  to  the  treasury.  The  free  trade 
gentlemen  had  not  done  as  much.  The  gentleman 
(Mr.  F.)  had  refused  to  vote  a duty  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee. Mr.  G.  thought  however  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  this  government  can  be  cut  down  to  $22,000,- 
000,  and  that  our  tariff,  if  left  on  its  present  ba- 
sis, would  give  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  it.  The 
gentleman  was  exceedingly  alarmed  for  the  credit  of 
the  union.  Whatever  it  might  be,  it  had  never  yet 
denied  its  debts,  and  Mr.  G.  trusted  it  never  would. 
If  this  debt  shall  however  not  be  paid,  if  the  re- 
sponsibility of  direct  taxation  is  a little  unpopular, 
why  then  repudiate!  and  then  the  debt  is  paid!  Be- 
hold too  the  immense  advantages  of  this  simple  pro- 
cess. If  overgrown  aristocrats  or  perchance  some 
foreigner  has  invested  his  money  on  the  faith  of  this 
government,  can  there  be  a more  equitable  mode 
in  the  world  for  the  distribution  of  the  money  of  the 
world  among  all  the  people  of  the  world.  Would 
not  this  meet  the  hearty  concurrence  of  every  pa- 
triot and  well-wisher  of  his  country?  [Laughter.] 
He  was  for  carrying  out  this  principle  of  “democra- 
cy” to  a point  where  it  would  wear.  Mr.  G.  trusted 
in  God  that  the  representatives  of  this  people,  con- 
fiding in  the  resources,  the  ability,  and  the  character 
of  the  seventeen  millions  of  the  American  nation, 
would  go  forward  and  make  such  appropriations  as 
should  sustain  every  arm  of  our  national  defence  in 
a manner  worthy  of  the  people  and  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  question  to  reconsider  was  then  taken,  and  by 
an  overwhelming  affirmative  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Somers.  Mr.  Snyder  asked  leave  to  offer  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  read  for  informa- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  in- 
quire whether  Samuel  R.  Betts,  district  judge  of  the 
United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York, 
refused  to  entertain  a complaint  of  murder  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas,  upon  the 
ground  that  he  had  other  business  of  a civil  nature 
to  occupy  his  time;  and  to  report  to  the  house  the 
proper  proceedings  to  be  taken  on  the  occasion. 

Objection  was  made  and  the  resolution  was  not 
received. 

Mr.  Winlhrop  presented  petitions  from  2107  of  the 
voters  of  Boston  in  favor  of  the  exchequer  scheme. 

Mr.  Pendleton  from  military  committee  reported  a 
resolution  withdrawing  the  call  upon  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  for  a copy  of  lieutenant  Wilkes’s  re- 
port on  his  examination  of  Oregon  territory. — 
Adopted. 

Mr.  Cushing  introduced  a resolution  to  limit  de- 
bate on  the  bill  to  provide  indemnity  for  claimants 
from  ancient  French  spoliations.  Lies  over  till  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Adams  made  another  effort  for  the  passage  of 
resolutions  of  enqniry  about  the  Monterey  business. 
After  some  discussion  by  Mr.  Wise,  the  morning 
hour  expired  aDd  cut  off' its  further  present  consider- 
ation. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  on  the  con- 
sideration of  territorial  bills  and  after  some  time 
thereat,  chiefly  on  protecting  lake  harbors  and  for 
Florida  improvements,  rose  and  reported  progress. 

Two  executive  communications  were  received  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  the 
house  adjourned. 
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Bans  Items.  Tiie  Farmers  and  Mechanics’  bank  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  has  taken  steps  towards  winding  up, 
their  charters  having  expired  and  the  legislature  refused 
to  renew.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  required  immediate- 
ly to  be  paid  from  those  indebted. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature by  Mr.  Irons,  of  Monmouth,  to  repeal  the  charter 
of  the  Monmouth  bank. 

The  bill  winding  up  some  of  the  Alabama  branch 
banks  passed  the  legislature  of  that  state,  by  a vote  of 
seventy-nine  to  three.  It  provides  that  after  the  resump- 
tion of  the  state  bank,  the  notes  of  the  banks  put  in  cir- 
culation, shall  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent. 

Judgments  to  the  amount  of  $80,000  have  been  ren- 
dered against  the  Planters’  bank  of  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
at  the  late  term  of  the  Lawrence  county  circuit  court, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  bank  extorting  usury. 

Mr.  Clay  was  to  have  left  New  Orleans  on  Monday 
last  for  Mobile,  expecting  to  reach  the  latter  place  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  A.  Bourgeat,  of  Pointe  Coupee,  at  a Fair  at  Ba- 
ton Rouge,  took  occasion  on  meeting  with  Mr.  Clay  to 
present  him  with  a very  handsome  cotton-stalk  walking 
stick  wi'h  the  following  speech.  Mr.  Clay:  I was  in 
Louisiana  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  I was  in  this  state  under  the  hickory  rule  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Accept  this  cane,  with  the  anxious 
■ hope  from  the  giver  that  he  may  live  four  years  under  the 
cotton  stalk  rule,  wielded  by  yourself. 

Corporations.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
have  adopted  the  principle  of  individual  liability  in  all 
corporations  in  that  state,  banks  and  all.  This  is  some- 
thing new  in  this  country.  Let  us  see  how  it  will  work. 
Our  notion  is,  that  it  will  make  corporations  very  scarce 
wherever  adopted. 

Deaths.  There  were  2,426  deaths  in  Boston  last  year, 
of  which  about  one  half  were  under  20  years.  There 
were  307  victims  of  consumption;  24S  of  scarlet  fever;  139 
lung  fever;  typhus  65;  inflam,  of  lungs  42;  old  age  64. 

Deaths  in  Baltimore  city  during  the  year  1842— Official 


report. 

Months. 

Males. 

Fe’ls. 

Total. 

Col’d. 

Free. 

Slaves. 

January 

101 

94 

195 

59 

49 

10 

February 

97 

76 

173 

46 

40 

6 

March 

118 

101 

219 

43 

39 

4 

April 

133 

91 

239 

55 

44 

11 

May 

134 

115 

249 

61 

51 

10 

June 

91 

94 

185 

55 

44 

11 

July 

141 

113 

254 

77 

58 

19 

August 

189 

164 

353 

98 

76 

22 

September  108 

101 

209 

54 

48 

6 

October 

126 

115 

241 

49 

43 

6 

November  97 

93 

190 

41 

37 

4 

December 

82 

76 

15S 

48 

40 

8 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

1422 

1233 

2555 

686 

569 

117 

Of  the 

above, 

178  were  stillborn;  666 

were 

under  ;1 

years  of  age;  315  from  1 to  2;  263  from  2 to  5;  106  from 
5 to  10;  157  from  10  to  21;  225  from  21  to  30;  221  from  30 
to  40;  191  from  40  to  50;  109  from  50  to  60;  93  from  60 
to  70;  66  from  70  to  80;  49  from  80  to  90;  10  from  90  to  100; 
one  white  female  each  aged  100,  105,  108  and  110;  and 
two  colored  females,  one  aged  105,  and  the  other  110. 

Of  the  whole  98  are  reported  as  having  died  of  old  age, 
4S0  of  consumption;  83  of  convulsions;  19S  of  cholera 
infantum;  22  of  apoplexy;  67  bilious  fever;  117  of  catar- 
rhal fever,  7 of  congestive  fever;  12  of  gastric  fever;  Hof 
intermittent  fever;  27  of  scarlet  fever;  19  of  typhus  fever; 
5 by  suicide;  18  by  intemperance;  6 by  mania;  55  casual- 
ties. &c. 

The  population  of  the  city  in  1840,  was  102,513,  of 
which  17,980  were  free  colored,  and  3,212  were  slaves. 

Flour.  Prices  have  undergone  very  little  variation 
for  the  last  few  weeks.  Good  qualities  in  the  Baltimore 
market  command  $4  as  store  prices.  Wagon  price  in 
Alexandria,  D.  C S3  50. 

Illinois.  James  Semple,  Richard  M.  Young,  ana 
John  M.  Robinson,  have  been  elected  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme court  of  Illinois.  01  the  two  last,  the  first  now  is, 
and  the  other  lately  was,  a Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Legion  of  honor.  This  body  consists  of  49,678  mem- 
bers, of  whom  21,622  enjoy  pensions.  The  population 
of  France  is  about  thirty-five  millions.  It  follows  that 
one  in  every  seven  hundred  and  four  of  the  whole  num- 
ber— men,  women  and  children, — enjoys  the  decoration 
of  the  legion.  Nearly  6,000  crosses  were  distributed 
during  the  year  1842. 

Missouri.  The  Relief  party  have  triumphed  in  the 
legislature  of  thisstate.  A law  has  passed,  giving  an  in- 
direct but  effective  stay  upon  all  executions  for  twelve 
months.  The  majority  in  its  favor  was  large.  It  com- 
manded nearly  the  full  vote  of  the  Van  Buren  party. 

Michigan.  Nullification  Rebuked.  On  the  23d_ultimo 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  state  of  Michigan  very 
promptly  and  decisively  rejected  a proposition  to  nullify 
the  act  of  congress  requiring  the  election  of  representati- 
ves to  be  made  by  single  districts.  The  proposition  was 
offered  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  for  di- 
viding the  state  into  congressional  districts,  and  obtained 
but  fourteen  votes  in  the  whole  house.  Though  a large 
majority  of  the  house  areguod  “democrats,”  as  the  phrase 
is,  they  are  not  democratic  enough  to  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  .constitution  of  the  U.  States.  [N.  Jnt. 


I Currency.  The  legislature  of  Michigan  have  caused 
j to  be  destroyed  all  the  state  scrip  in  the  treasury,  and  all 
i the  sheets  not  signed.  They  have  also  ordered  the  plates 
in  the  hands  of  the  engraver  to  be  destroyed,  which 
requisitions  have  been  complied  with- 

Naval.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  of  2nd  in- 
stant announces  the  appointment  of  commodore  A.  J. 
Dallas  to  the  command  of  Pacific  squadron;  of  captain 
F.  A.  Parker  to  the  command  of  the  East  India  squa- 
dron; of  commander  H.  IJ.  Cocke  to  the  command  »f 
the  ship  St.  Louis-,  and  of  lieut.  A.  E.  Downes  to  the 
command  of  rhe  schooner  Grampus. 

From  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle.  Constantmovle , 
October  2,  1842.  On  Tuesday  last  (September  27,)  Mr. 
John  Reeves  of  New  York,  launched  asteam  frigate,  of 
three  hundred  horse  power,  which  he  had  constructed 
in  the  atsenal  of  this  capital.  Her  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows— Length  between  perpendiculars,  196  feet;  breadth 
between  paddles.  35  feet;  tonnage,  1,045  tons;  she  will 
carry  on  her  lower  deck,  twelve  32  pounders;  on  her  up- 
per deck,  ten  24  pounders;  and  forward  and  aft,  two  84 
pounders.  This  being  the  first  steam  frigate  ever  built 
in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  Sultan  taking  particular 
interest  in  her  construction,  more  than  usual  ceremony 
was  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  her  launch.  He  gave 
her  the  name  of  Essiri  Jadid.  or  the  “New  Sign”  of  im- 
provement in  naval  architecture.  The  “lucky  hour”  for 
the  launch,  chosen  by  the  royal  astrologer,  was  one  P.  M.; 
and  at  half  past  12  o’clock  the  Sultan  arrived  at  the  arse- 
nal, in  his  splendid  barge  of  state,  where  he  was  receiv- 
ed by  all  his  ministers,  the  Grand  Vizier  at  their  head. — 
His  royal  tent,  or  pavilion,  was  pitched  near  the  steamer, 
and  the  ground  from  the  wharf  to  it,  covered  with  rich 
carpets,  lest  his  imperial  feet  should  be  soiled  by  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  Our  minister,  commodore  Porter, 
was  present,  having  been  invited  by  the  Sultan,  through 
the  Capudan  Pacha,  to  witness  the  launch.  One  of  the 
government  steamers  was  moored  near  the  steamer  for 
his  convenience,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  admiralty 
attended  to  him.  The  launch  went  off  beautifully,  and 
the  frigate  took  the  water  in  splendid  style.  On  visiting 
her  new  element  for  the  first  time,  she  was  saluted  by  a 
band  of  music,  the  guns  of  the  vessels  of  war  lying  at 
an  anchor  in  the  arsenal,  and  the  plaudits  of  thousands 
of  admiring  spectators.'  The  success  of  this  ship  has 
gained  quite  a reputation  here  for  our  countryman;  and 
he  will  no  doubt  be  well  patronized  by  the  porte.  The 
Sultan  has  ordered  him  a decoration  in  diamonds,  and 
is  so  much  pleased  with  his  first  ship,  that  he  ordered  him 
forthwith  to  commence  another  of  four  hundred  horse 
power. 

New  York.  Arrivals  The  total  number  of  vessels 
which  arrived  at  New  York  during  the  past  year  is  1,960. 
The  American  vessels  included  in  this  number  are  452 
ships,  141  barques,  544  brigs  and  245  schooners.  The[ 
number  of  passengers  arrived  during  the  year  is  74,949. 
The  number  of  coasting  vessels  arrived  during  the  same 
period,  3,805,  which  added  to  the  number  of  foreign  ar- 
rivals, makes  a total  for  the  year,  of  5,765,  which  is  an 
increase  of  112  over  that  of  last  year.  In  this  account 
the  great  number  of  coasting  sloops  are  not  included. 

New  York  city  taxes.  From  a report  to  the  corpo- 
ration we  learn  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
New  York  city  taxes  for  the  present  year.  The  whole 
tax  for  1843  will  be  for  the  following  items — 


For  city  expenditures,  less  the  revenue,  $999,000 

For  interest  on  the  water  debt,  660,000 

For  to  redeem  floating  debt  stock,  50,000 

For  to  redeem  fire  indemnity  stock,  25,000 

Mill  tax,  if  the  valuation  is  the  same  as  1842,  237,000 

For  common  schools,  59,000 


$2,021,000 

Amount  raised  for  1842,  which  includes  the 
delinquents  in  the  different  wards,  2,031,382  66 


It  should  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  interest  on 
the  water  debt  this  year  is  $135,000  more  than  it  was  last, 
and  notwithstanding  this  and  the  increased  estimate  for 
common  schools,  the  whole  amount  to  be  collected  is 
less  than  it  was  on  the  previous  year. 

Exjienditures  of  the  city.  The  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  current  year  is  estimated  at  $1,226,300 — 
from  which,  deducting  the  amount  of  revenue,  estimated 
at  $236,300,  the  sum  of  $990,000  will  he  left  to  be  raised 
by  taxes,  for  city  purposes  exclusively. 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  Has  presented  to  Dr.  Brew- 
ster the  eminent  American  dentist  a splendid  gold  snuff- 
box, with  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
on  the  cover,  as  a mark  of  the  high  value  he  has  placed 
on  Dr,  Brewster’s  services  during  his  recent  professional 
visit  to  Ham. 

Pennsylvania  Relief  Notes.  The  bill  providing  for 
the  cancellation  of  the  relief  issues,  has  passed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvaia,  by  large  majo- 
rities, and  now  only  wants  the  signature  of  the  governor, 
to  become  a law.  It  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
state  treasurer,  to  cancel  $100,000  within  two  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  $100,000  every  month  until 
the  whole  of  this  currency  is  taken  out  of  circulation. 

R AJL  Road.  The  Tonne wanda  rail  road  is  now  in 
operation.  The  communication  from  Boston  to  Buffalo 
ie  now  complete,  and  the  channels  of  trade  to  the  former 
city  will  deepen  and  strengthen  at  the  expense  of  New 
York. 

The  protection  afforded  by  public  auction  against 
sham  pales,  is  more  fanciful  than  real,  a fact  made  appa- 


rent to  the  tax  payers  of  this  state,  in  the  sales  made  by 
the  Erie  rail  road  of  state  sixes.  The  law  was  impera- 
tive, that  the  stock  should  be  disposed  of  at  public  auc- 
tion, at  not  less  than  par  for  cash.  In  violation  of  this 
law,  $3,000,000  were  sold  at  private  sale  at  16  to  20  per 
cent,  discount,  and  the  buyer  bid  them  in  at  auction  to 
evade  the  law.  The  Courier  & Enquirer  excused  this 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  the  loss  was  the  company’s. 
The  security  which  the  state  held  for  the  stock  was  the 
road,  and  the  value  of  that  security  is  diminished  by  the 
loss  on  the  stock,  which  should  have  been  spent  upon 
the  road,  instead  of  being  given  to  stock-jobbers. 

IN.  Y.  Herald. 

Survey  of  the  Lakes.  This  exlensive  and  highly 
important  duty,  under  the  charge  of  the  bureau  of  topo- 
graphical  engineers,  is  being  pressed  (orward  with  much 
zeal  and  abilty.  The  length  of  American  coast  embrac- 
ed in  this  survey  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  government  is  at  length 
becoming  sensible  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  sur- 
vey, in  affording  facilities  for  harbor  improvements,  which 
are  so  much  required  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce 
of  the  northern  Lakes. 

The  survey  for  the  past  season  embraced  the  harbors 
of  Southport,  Racine,  Milwaukie,  and,  in  part,  Wash- 
ington, or  Sac  Harbor.  It  is  expected,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  next  year  will  complete  the  line  of  survey  from 
the  mouth  of  &reen  Bay  to  Chicago,  embracing  the  har- 
bors of  Washington  and  Cheboygan. 

[Cleveland  Herald. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  entire  amount  of  outstanding 
treasury  notes  on  the  1st  of  February,  according  to  the 
report  rendered,  is  $11,731,327  69. 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  upon  Lake  Michigan  by 
wreck  of  vessels  and  the  like  are  as  follows — 


Year. 

Lives. 

Vessels. 

Loss  of  property. 

1834 

1 

2 

$37,500 

1835 

53 

11 

178,500 

1836 

4 

5 

298,750 

1837 

9 

171,400 

1838 

1 

8 

78,000 

1839 

33 

13 

111,800 

1840 

1 

3 

31,800 

1841 

25 

28 

145,000 

Total, 

118 

99 

$1,052,450 

Specie.  The  arrivals  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  from 
September  1st  to  Janury  12,  amounted  to  $4,619,851. 

Texas.  The  last  intelligence  from  the  country  is  of  a 
disastrous  nature.  The  iorces  that  hastly  assembled  in 
the  west  to  repel  the  iate  Mexican  invasion,  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  in  despite  of  the  judgment  and  inclination  of 
their  commander,  for  the  purpose  of  retaliating  for  the 
late  injuries  done  by  the  invaders.  General  Somerville 
felt  himself  compelled  to  proceed  also.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  has  since  remrned  with  a portion  of  the  forces, 
and  that  tbs  remainder  under  Col.  Fisher,  continued  on 
their  hazardous  course,  and  were  finally  surrounded  by 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  all  killed  or  captured  at 
Mier.  The  N.  O.  Bulletin  of  the  21st  ult.  publishes  the 
following  letter  which  seems  as  yet  to  give  as  authentic 
a summary  as  any  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

Galveston,  January  15,  1843. 

Sir:  Under  cover  I send  you  an  extra  containing  the 
latest  accounts  from  our  little  army.  My  private  infor- 
mation convinces  me  that  the  worst  therein  stated  is  true, 
whilst  the  better  part  (killing  400  Mexicans)  is  untrue- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Col.  Fisher’s  division  has 
been  captured.  We  are  all  in  confusion  here, — doubt 
hangs  on  the  minds  of  all  as  to  future  events.  The  pru- 
dent and  business  portions  of  our  community  believe 
that  we  shall  be  invaded  both  by  land  and  sea  in  ashore 
time.  Tiie  fall  of  Yucatan  will  be  the  signal  for  this 
event.  You  have  all  the  papers  by  this  boat,  andean 
form  your  own  opinions.  We  are  in  a bad  way,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  proclaim  it.  Distrust  pervades  *11  classes  of 
our  eommuriily.  Business  is  suspended.  We  have  no 
money  in  trade — none  in  the  national  treasury.  No  cre- 
dit abroad,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  obtain 
any  relief  any  where  in  case  we  are  invaded  by  a pow- 
erful force-  Many  will  continue  to  remove  to  the  United 
States,  as  heretofore,  but  a large  majority  will  remain  and 
prove  victorious  or  die  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
homes.’’ 

University  Burnt.  The  Mercer  University  at  Pen- 
field,  Georgia,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  25th 
ult.  No  insurance.  Supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  in- 
cendiary. 

Wealth  of  the  state  of  New  York.  According 
to  the  comptroller’s  report,  the  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  in  N.  York,  and  the  sums  levied  for  county 
and  stale  taxes  are  as  follows — 

Total  value  of  real  estate  $504,254,029  00 

Total  value  of  personal  estate  116,595,233  00 


Aggregate  valuation 
Amount  of  comity  and  state  taxes 
Amount  of  town  taxes 


$620,849,262  00 
3,283,400  00 
963,087  39 


Aggregate*  of  town,  county  and  state 
taXes  $4,246,487  78 

The  state  tax  amounts  to  620,676  34 

Amount  of  town  and  county  taxes  3,625,811  44 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  the  whole 
state  is  27,176,934. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

SPAIN. 

The  bombardment  of  Barcelona,  and  the  events 
connected  with  it,  form  the  principal,  and  indeed  the 
absorbing  topic  of  interest  connected  with  Spain. — 
The  bombardment  commenced  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  Dec.  and  continued  until  midnight.  817  projectiles 
were  thrown  into  the  city.  The  loss  of  life  was  not 
great.  The  number  of  persons  killed  is  stated  to  be 
about  100,  and  the  number  of  houses  destroyed  60. 
Fires  broke  out  in  many  places,  but  the  public  edi- 
fices suffered  little. 

Genera)  Van  Halen  summoned  the  city  to  surren- 
der on  the  4th,  and  he  gave  the  inhabitants  six  hours 
to  consider  his  proposal.  A meeting  of  the  notables 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  give  up  the 
city,  and  to  disarm  the  insurgents.  Van  Halen  and 

his  troops  entered  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th 

The  national  guards  are  stated  to  have  fraternized^n 
a very  amicable  manner.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
consul,  M.  Lesseps,  has  given  great  offence  to  the  Spa- 
nish government  and  the  English  people.  It  was  as- 
serted that  during  the  troubles,  forgetting  his  official, 
and  therefore  neutral,  character,  he  became  a warm 
partizan  of  the  insurgents — entered  into  their  resist- 
ance, and  aided  them  by  every  means  in  his  power;  that 
the  French  ships  of  war,  by  his  orders,  landed  their  en- 
gines, and  assisted  the  insurgents.  The  Madrid  Ga- 
zette of  the  8th  ult.  charges  M.  Lesseps  with  getting 
up  the  whole  affair,  and  the  Barcelona  Constitutional 
makes  use  of  the  following  unmistakeable  language 
in  reference  to  him:  “The  time  is  not  yet  come  for 
expressing  an  opinion  on  recent  events.  At  a later 
period  we  will  expose  the  foreign  hand,  which,  under 
the  semblance  of  philanthropy,  spreads  gold  to  cor- 
rupt the  vile,  to  bribe  traitors,  and  to  direct  the  arms 
of  misguided  men  against  their  country.” 

Thirteen  soldiers,  and  a captain  of  infantry  have 
been  shot;  they  are  the  only  victims  who  have  as  yet 
suffered. 

Espartero  has  written  to  the  French  government 
to  recall  M.  Lesseps — whether  it  will  do  so  remains 
to  be  seen.  But  his  conduct  has  been  highly  eulogis- 
ed at  home,  and  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  has 
been  awarded  to  him.  If  the  government  will  not 
recall  him,  Espartero  will  withdraw  his  exequatur — 
that  is,  leave  him  without  any  official  character. 
The  process  of  collecting  the  arms  from  the  insur- 
gents at  Barcelona  was  proceeding  quietly.  The  na- 
tional guard  at  Saragossa  had  forwarded  an  address 
to  the  regent,  congratulating  him  on  putting  down 
the  insurrection. 

Seventy-four  of  the  persons  arrested  for  the  Bar- 
celona emeute  have  been  condemned  to  ten  years’  im- 
prisonment; seven  to  six  years;  two  to  two  years;  and 
fifty-five  have  been  acquitted.  Espartero  had  order- 
ed that  a contribution  of  twelve  millions  of  reals 
should  be  levied  in  Barcelona,  to  replace  the  material 
which  has  been  destroyed,  and  a portion  to  be  applied 
to  the  use  of  the  widows  and  families  of  the  deceased 
soldiers.  The  whole  amount  to  be  raised  within 
eight  days  of  the  issuing  of  the  decree.  2,000  men 
are  working  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  citadel. 

On  the  8th  ultimo,  the  national  guards  of  Seville 


vernment  to  which  his  sovereign  had  accredited 
him.”  Espartero  had  restored  the  civil  law  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Barcelona,  and  had  retired  to  Madrid. 
Some  of  the  most  odious  charges  against  the  French 
consul — such  for  instance,  as  his  having  held  as  pri- 
soners the  wife  and  daughters  of  General  Van  Halen, 
are  satisfactorily  explained  away  by  the  French 
press;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  legion  of  honor  was 
conferred  upon  him  after  the  policy  he  had  pursued 
became  known  at  the  Tuilleries,  and  it  is  also  stated 
that  this  mark  of  distinction  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Louis  Phillipe  without  the  privity  of  the  French 
foreign  minister.  In  fact,  on  the  Bourse,  this  mark 
of  the  royal  favor  was  hailed  as  an  intimation  of  the 
king’s  resolve  to  assume  a hostile  altitude  with  re- 
spect to  Spain,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a “dignified 
reply  to  the  calumnies  of  the  British  and  Spanisli 
press.” 

There  was  a period  when  Espartero  was  assailed 
by  Hie  British  press  with  the  same  rancor  that  now 
animates  the  French  against  him.  Between  them 
both,  we  cannot  but  believe  at  this  distance,  that  he 
is  the  very  man  for  his  country.  The  exiled  Carlos 
in  Spain,  and  Christina,  in  Paris,  have  as  yet  intrigued 
in  vain,  and  while  the  French  consul  Lesseps  de- 
serves all  encomium  as  well  as  the  legion  of  honor 
for  his  humanity  in  sheiteriug  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  flag  the  refugees  at  Barcelona  of  what- 
ever party,  yet  we  have  but  little  faith  in  republican 
revolts  whose  chief  stimulus  is  the  breath  of  the 
agents  of  such  exiles.  Louis  Fhilippe  is  connected 
to  that  Christina  and  his  penchant  for  royalism  has 
been  evinced  in  the  cases  of  Lafayette,  of  Poland, 
the  search  question,  and  quintuple  treaty,  fully  as  well 
as  in  his  various  family  matrimonial  alliances. 
EGYPT. 


return  to  Alexandria  for  some  time.  His  son,  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  had  arrived  at  Cairo.  It  was  said  that 
the  ex-captain  Pacha,  who  delivered  the  Ottoman  fleet 
into  the  hands  of  Mehemet  Ali,had  obtained  his  par- 
don from  the  sultan,  but  was  not  permitted  to  reside 
at  Constantinople.  The  mortality  continued  among 
the  cattle.  The  Pacha  intended  to  purchase  the 
Great  Western  to  convert  her  into  a steam  frigate. 
TEXAS. 

The  schooner  Doric  from  Matamoras  at  New  Or- 
leans confirms  the  rumor  of  the  capture  of  the  divi- 
vision  of  the  Texian  army  at  Mier. 

On  the  15th  December,  general  Ampudia  received 
a despatch  from  general  VVoll,  informing  him  that 
the  Texians,  800  or  1,000  strong,  had  taken  Loredo, 
and  that  he  (General  Woll,)  had  been  compelled  to 
fall  back;  that  the  Texian  forces  were  taking  the 
northern  route  towards  Matamoros.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  intelligence  General  Ampudia  left  Matamo- 
ros with  two  battalions  of  sappers  and  miners,  in 
quest  of  the  enemy,  and  reached  Mier,  fifty  leagues 
distant,  on  the  22J  December.  A body  of  Texians, 
under  the  command  of  Colonels  Fisher  and  Green, 
had,  in  the  meantime,  crossed  the  river  and  attacked 
the  town  in  the  night.  The  Mexican  troops  station- 
ed in  the  neighborhood,  immediately  went  to  the  as- 
sistance of  tlfe  city,  when  an  engagement  took  place 
which  lasted  seventeen  hours.  Every  house  and  street 
was  desperately  defended.  After  the  battle  had  been 
maintained  on  both  sides  with  determination  and  ob- 
stinacy for  such  a great  length  of  time,  the  Texians, 
finding  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  resolved 
to  surrender  and  finally  capitulated  on  honorable 
terms.  It  is  feared,  however,  that  the  articles  of  sur- 
render will  not  be  faithfully  complied  with  on  the 
part  of  Mexico. 

->  The  Mexicans  report  their  loss  during  this  engage- 
ment at  420  killed  and  130  wounded.  The  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Texians  was  eleven  killed  and  ten 
wounded.  This  great  disparity  evinces  the  superior 
L ~ . ...skill  of  the  Texians  in  the  use  of  fire  arms,  and 

took  up  arms  lor  the  removal  of  the  garrison,  but ; the  surrender  of  the  invading  army  after  so  slight  a 
on  martial  law  being  proclaimed  order  was  restored,  loss  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  only  sur- 


on  the  15lh  instant  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  there  to 
await  their  destiny  from  the  hands  of  Santa  Anna. 
Colonels  Fisher  and  Green,  and  the  prisoners  gene- 
rally, acknowledge  the  treatment  they  received  from 
general  Ampudia,  since  the  capitulation,  to  have  been 
humane  and  gentlemanly. 

MEXICO. 

Monterey.  The  National  Intelligencer  has  late- 
ly published  a translation  of  the  official  Mexican  de- 
tails of  the  Monterey  affair  as  given  in  the  “Diario 
del  Gobierno”  of  Mexico  of  December  14th  ult. — 
It  includes  a despatch  from  Manuel  Mieheltorena 
dated  at  Angeles  UppcrCalifornia  November,  1842, 
to  M.  Tornel  secretary  of  war,  detailing  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  enclosing  copies  of  the  various  official 
papers  that  had  come  into  his  possession  or  been  is- 
sued by  him,  and  distinguished  by  affixed  num- 
bers. In  his  despatch,  Mieheltorena  says  “in  no 
part  of  a coast  which  extends  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  leagues,  has  a single  violation  in  property  or 
person  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  much  as 
they  abound  upon  it,  tarnished  the  honor  and  well 
merrited  name  of  the  hospitable  and  magnanimous 
Mexican  nation,  as  is  proved  by  documents  Nos.  21 
to  27.  Every  inhabitant  of  it  will  acknowledge 
from  this  exposition,  that  but  for  the  activity,  ad- 
dress, and  foresight  of  our  well  deserving  president. 
General  D.  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  and  the 
illustrious  generals,  the  minister  of  war  D.  Jose 
Maria  Tornel  and  chief  of  the  staff  D.  Gabriel  Va- 
lencia, in  the  parts  which  they  respectively  had  in  the 
prompt  march,  organization,  and  embarkation  of  the 
valiant  expedition  under  my  command,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  rich  California,  as  extensive  as  a third 
part  of  the  republic,  and  without  exaggeration  more 
fertile  than  the  whole  of  it,  would  this  day  be  of 


The  accounts  from  Alexandria  state  that  Mehem§itF^|1|^0,^c  cos^  arl(^  of  recovery  that  Texas 

Ali  was  still  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  not  expected  ’to  “ ' 1P 


The  conduct  of  the  British  consul  in  demanding 
protection  for  British  subjects,  and  the  subjects  of 
other  powers  who  might  seek  an  asylum  at  his  hands, 
has  been  commented  upon  in  the  French  papers. — 
The  consul  had  addressed  a letter  to  General  Van 
Halen,  in  which  he  stales  that  his  object  in  so  acting 
was  to  preserve  neutrality,  and  that  he  gave  no  pro- 
tection to  the  insurgents.  To  do  the  latter,  he  says, 
would  have  been  “an  act  of  hostility  against  the  go- 
V'ol.  Xlll — S.g.  24. 


rendered  after  having  exhausted  their  ammunition. 
The  success  of  the  Mexicans,  after  suffering  so  seve- 
rely, speaks  favorably  ol  their  courage  and  perseve- 
rance. 

General  Ampudia  returned  to  Matamoros  on  the 
7th  January,  and  was  received  by  the  citizens  with 
great  rejoicing?'  and  applause.  He  brought  with 
him  212  Texian  prisoners,  including  Colonels  Fisher 
and  Green.  The  Texians  were  to  leave  Matamoros 


will  be” 

The  documents  enclosed  by  Mieheltorena  were  as 
follows,  viz:  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  official  letters  that 
emanated  from  Thomas  Ap.  C.  Jones  or  Juan  B. 
Alvarado,  composing  the  demand  for,  proceedings 
thereon,  and  surrender  of,  Monterey;  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8, 
and  9,  the  various  documents  and  proceedings  of 
Mieheltorena  and  other  local  officers,  of  California 
placing  the  provinces  in  a state  of  defence  and  sum- 
moning its  inhabitants  to  arms,  and  his  dispositions  to 
repel  the  invaders;  number  10,  the  articles  of  capitu- 
lation of  Monterey;  number  11,  the  proclamation  of 
Thomas  Ap.  C.  Jones  to  the  inhabitants  of  Califor- 
nia; number  12,  despatch  from  J.  B.  Alvarado  to 
Mieheltorena  announcing  the  restoration  of  Monte- 
rey; number  13,  note  from  the  military  commandant 
to  Mieheltorena  to  same  effect;  numbers  14  and  15 
letters  of  explanation  from  Thomas  Ap.  C.  Jones  to 
Alvarado  and  Mieheltorena;  number  16,  unofficial 
reply  of  Mieheltorena  to  T.  Ap.  C.  Jones;  number 
17,  official  reply  of  Mieheltorena  to  T.  Ap.C.  Jones, 
and  proposing  a conference;  number  18,  articles 
drawn  up  by  Mieheltorena  which  are  to  be  present- 
ed to  commodore  Jones  as  the  basis  for  a satisfacto- 
ry settlement  for  injuries  and  damages;  number  19, 
such  of  the  said  articles  as  have  been  approved,  but 
left  blank  because  of  the  non-arrival  of  commodore 
Jones  at  the  departure  of  the  enclosed  despatches, 
and  consequently  of  their  non-approval  as  yet;  num- 
ber 20,  reply  of  commodore  Jones  to  number  17  and 
his  assent  to  the  proposed  conference;  numbers  21  and 
22  communications  between  the  prefecture  of  An- 
geles, and  Mieheltorena,  respecting  the  detention  of 
an  American  vessel,  and  reproof  of  the  act  by  the 
latter;  number  23,  commodore  Jones  to  Mieheltorena 
enclosing  the  terms  of  retrocession  of  Monterey  and 
enquiring  the  place  he  may  meet  him  for  the  propos- 
ed conference;  numbers  24,  25,  and  26,  communica- 
tions between  commodore  Jones  and  the  authorities 
of  Monterey,  clearing  the  former  of  all  calumnious 
suspicions  of  improper  motives  or  illegal  conduct  of 
crew.  Number  27,  commodore  Jones  to  J.  B.  Al- 
varado that  he  will  hold  Mexicans  responsibe  for  far- 
ther hostilities.  And  lastly,  M.  Micheltorena’s  con- 
cluding despatch,  dated  Angeles,  November  19, 1842 
forwarded  to  Don  J.  M.  Tornel,  secretary  of  war 
and  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  by  the 
brig  Trinidad  which  “is  just  departing  for  8an  Bias” 
and  announciug  that  the  vessel  of  com.  Jones  had 
not  yet  then  appeared. 

The  6th  article  of  Micheltorena’s  proposed  agree- 
ment requires  commodore  Jones  to  deliver  500  com- 
plete suits  of  clothes  to  replace  about  one  half  of 
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what  was  spoiled  of  the  Mexican  division  by  their  lation — the  life  blood  as  it  has  been  termed,  of  trade 
forced  march  in  continued  rains  to  rec-->  ■•r  the  port  and  business. 

which  he  had  invaded.  I For  the  amount  of  diminution  in thebank  note  cir- 

The  7th  requires  the  payment  by  him  into  the  na-  1 culation  of  the  country,  we  have  something  like  data, 
tional  treasury  of  $15,000  expended  in  the  general  j On  the  1st  of  January  1836,  according  to  the  offi- 
alarm  by  his  invasion,  as  well  as  for  a complete  mili-  ciai  statement  of  the  United  States  treasurer,  there, 
tary  band  of  musical  instruments  rendered  useless  by  were  in  the  United  States,  567  banks  and  146  branches 


the  same  cause. 

It  appears  from  number  2 Mariano  Silva's  state-  j Amount  of  capital  paid  in  was 
ment  to  governor  Alverado,  that  the  garrison  of , Their  circulation  was 
Monterey  consisted  of  twenty-nine  men,  regular  sol- 
diers, and  twenty-eight  irregulars,  the  artillery  of 
eleven  pieces,  good  for  nothing  and  useless;  and 
the  fortification  of  the  castle  reduced  to  nothing  and 
untenable. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


AMERICAN  CREDIT. 

We  should  like  to  be  furnished  with  a statement 
of  the  diminution  of  the  capital  employed  in  trade, 
and  of  circulating  medium,  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  their  several  relations,  as  individu" 
als,  as  associated  in  joint  stock  companies,  as  citizens 
and  sovereigns  of  the  respective  stales, — and  as  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation,  have  endured  since  the  year 
1836.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  obtain  anything  like  an 
accurate  estimate;  yet  a mere  approximation  to  the 
amount  would  be  useful.  The  various  statements 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  banks  in  the  seve' 
ral  states  of  the  union,  which  occupy  so  much  of 
this  and  of  several  preceding  numbers  of  the  Re- 
gister, will  aid  our  readers  in  forming  some  esti- 
mates upon  the  subject  as  to  the  difference  of 
amount  of  circulating  medium,  between  this  period 
and  that  of  the  year  1836.  Few  peopie  have  an  idea 
of  the  aggregate  loss  sustained  by  the  country  dur- 
ing the  monetary  revulsion  of  this  period.  The  ag- 
gregate will  astonish  the  world.  Europeans  will 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  any  people  upon 
earth  could  endure  such  an  amount  of  loss,  without 
utter,  and  universal  ruin.  We  have  endured  it. — 
Our  credit  has  suffered  somewhat,  as  well  it  may  be 
supposed, — but  we  are  here  yet,  large  as  life — with 
a stock  of  native,  inherent,  recuperative  energies, 
which,  having  been  compressed  far  below  their  real 
value  in  public  estimation,  are  now  beginning  to  re- 
assert their  importance  and  retrieve  our  credit. 

The  object  for  desiring  such  a statement  as  we 
above  allude  to,  at  this  time,  is  mainly,  to  fortify  the 
opinion  which  we  expressed  in  December  last,  and 
have  occasionally  repeated  since. — that  the  credit  of 
the  country , and  the  credit  of  the  slates,  have  been  allowed  to 
sink  far,  very  far,  beloiv  what,  in  fact,  they  ought  to  be 
rated  at. 

That  imprudent  expansion  of  credit  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a corresponding  contraction,  was  a matter 
of  course.  The  axiom  is  as  true  in  trade  and  credit 
as  in  physics,  that  one  extreme  is  followed  by  ano- 
ther. All  anticipated  that  we  would  suffer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  folly  we  had  been  guilty  of; 
our  impression  is,  that  the  measure  of  suffering  has, 
by  a variety1  of  concurrent  fortuitous  causes,  vastly 
exceeded  the  measure  of  our  fault,  and  that  the  pen- 
dulum, in  its  oscillation  against  us,  has  been  thereby 
forced  much  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  mere 
escapement.  In  other  words  we  are  depressed  below 
our  actual  value.  Reaction  has  at  last  commenced 
however;  the  pendulum  begins  to  gravitate  once 
more,  thanks  especially  to  the  operative  influence  of 
an  American  tariff,  for  correcting  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  evils  we  have  had  to  endure.  Let  us 
adhere  to  that,  and  minor  evils  will  soon  be  sur- 
mounted. 

But  to  return  to  the  estimate  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  country  since  1836.  Even  from  the 
imperfect  resources  at  hand  at  the  moment,  let  us  at- 
tempt something  in  the  form  of  a statement,  by  way 
of  attracting  public  attention  to  its  magnitude,  that 
the  world  may  judge  somewhat  of  our  capacities,  by 
what  we  have  endured. 

And  first — what  has  been  the  diminution  of  the  circtt- 


total  713 

$251  875,292 
140.301,038 

Their  specie  40,019,594 

The  aggregate  authorized  capital  at  Dec. 

1st  1836,  was  378,421,168 

According  to  a subsequent  official  statement  of  the 
same  officer,  the  amount  of  their  circulation  had  in- 
creased by  the  1st  January,  1837,  to  $149,185,890 
According  to  a still  later  report  of  the  same  offi- 
cer the  amount  of  bank  circulation  had  diminish- 
ed, so  as  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  to  amount  only 
to  $115,905,342 

Since  the  latter  period,  according  to  a statement 
given  in  the  Philadelphia  Exchange  and  Trade  Re- 
gister, 161  banks  have  failed,  the  names,  location, 
and  capitals  of  which  are  stated  at  length. 

Their  aggregate  capital  amounts  to  $132,363,389 
Their  circulation  1st  January,  1841,  was  43,320,554 
Their  specie  10,288,571 

By  deducting  from  the  amount  of  bank  circulation 
on  the  1st  January,  1841,  $115,905,342 

The  circulation  of  the  1 6 1 broken  banks  43,320,554 


We  have  as  the  circulation  of  the  banks 
that  remain  in  operation,  supposing 
said  circulation  to  be  the  same  as  on 
the  1st  January,  1841,  $72,584,788 

But  no  one  can  doubt,  that  they  have  vastly  re- 
duced their  circulation  since  that  period?  The  cir- 
culation of  the  banks  in  the  state  of  Maryland  on  the 
1st  January,  1839,  was  $3,798,000.  On  the  1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1843,  the  circulation  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  which  constitute  the  principal 
banks  of  the  state,  was  reduced  to  $1,242,397.  From 
this  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  reduction 
elsewhere.  It  will  be  admitted  to  be  a moderate  al- 
lowance to  say  that  the  entire  reduction  of  their  cir- 
culation since  January,  1841,  by  the  banks  now 
operating,  would  amount  to  $12,584,788,  being  about 
17  per  cent,  on  their  entire  circulation  at  that  period. 

This  would  leave  as  the  amount  of  the  present 
bank  note  circulation  of  the  union  only  $60,000,000, 
and  we  very  much  doubt  its  being  in  tact  that  much: 
From  the  amount  of  bank  circulation,  1st  January, 
1837  $149,185,890 

Deduct  the  present  estimated  amount  60,000,000 


If  we  assume  forty  per  cent,  as  an  average  of  the 
loss  on  the  capital  of  the  remaining  banks,  it  would 
amount  to  upwards  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars! 

That  a loss  has  been  sustained,  taking  the  present 
prices  as  the  value  of  state  stocks,  of  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  these  stocks,  is  not  an 
unreasonable  estimate; 

That  a loss  of  eighty  millions  of  dollars,  by  a like 
estimate,  has  been  sustained  on  the  capital  stocks  of 
the  various  joint  stock,  improvement,  and  other  such 
association's, — other  than  banking  associations; 

That  on  all  personal  property,  other  than  stocks, 
a diminution  in  value  has  taken  place  amounting  at 
the  lowest  estimate  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars; 

Finally, — that  a diminution  of  the  value  of  real 
estate  has  taken  place  of  at  least  three  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars.* 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  aggregate. 

The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
stock  of  the  existing  banks,  estimat- 
ed at  40  percent.  $80,000,000 

Depreciation  of  the  Mississippi,  Flo- 
rida, Michigan,  and  other  such 
issues.  35,000,000 

Capital  of  161  broken  banks,  132,000,000 

Loss  sustained  by  depositors  in  said 

banks,  20,000,000 

Estimated  depreciation  in  the  value  of 

state  stocks,  100,000,000 

Do.  of  joint  companies  and  im- 
provement stocks,  80.000,000 

Do.  of  real  estate,  300,000,000 

Do.  of  personal  estate  other  than 
stocks,  100,000,000 


Shows  a reduction  since  that  period,  of  $89,185,890 
This  is  predicated  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
existing  bank  circulation  be  estimated  at  par,  where- 
as, a considerable  portion  of  those  notes  are  at  a dis 
count.  If  we  make  allowance  for  this,  it  would  pro- 
portionably  increase  the  above  amount.  We  will 
assume  the  total  diminution  as  being,  in  round  num- 
bers, at  any  rate  not  less  than  $90,000,000. 

Sinking  ninety  millions,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions  of  bank  circulation,  is  but  one 
item  of  the  losses  which  our  people  have  endured 
since  1837,  on  their  circulating  medium  alone.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  were  a great  varie- 
ty of  other  issues,  which  were  extensively  used  for 
circulation,  and  which  have  since  that  period  been 
entirely  withdrawn. 

Without  attempting  to  estimate  the  amount  of  such 
as  canal,  rail  road, — internal  improvement, — insu- 
rance,— life  and  trust, — and  a vast  variety  of  other 
such  issues,  that  were  for  a time  as  current  as  bank 
notes, — or  to  conjecture  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
community  in  the  depreciation  of  those,  as  well  as 
of  individual  and  corporation  notes, — amountingcol- 
lectively  to  “untold  millions,”  we  will  assume  only 
the  more  official  issues  of  Mississippi  $15,000,000 
of  Michigan,  Florida,  &c.  6,000,000 
U.  S.  bank  of  Pa.,  post  notes,  6,000,000 
And  the  above  diminution  of  b’k.  circulation  90, 000,000 

And  we  have  an  actual  diminution  of  1 

the  paper  circulation  since  1837,  of  ) $117,000  000 
To  this  tremendous  sum,  it  might  be  proper  to  add 
the  circulation  of  banks  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  whose 
charters  have  lately  expired  and  which  are  nowin 
the  process  of  winding  up;  and  likewise  the  circula- 
tion of  the  State  bank  and  other  banks  of  Illinois, 
likely  very  soon  to  be  under  similar  process. 

So  much  for  the  circulation. 

Taking  this  as  a kind  of  datum,  we  may  conceive 
somewhat  of  the  aggregate  loss  sustained  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  banks  that  have  failed,  and  by  the  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  stocks  of  those  that  sur- 
vive. Immensely  as  that  depreciation  is  now  below 
par,  the  aggregate  would  be  still  considerably  aug- 
mented if  we  were  to  estimate  the  value  of  tho^e 
stocks  as  rated  in  1836. 


$847,000,000 

This  exhibits  an  amount  of  loss,  which  when  add- 
ed to  the  amount  of  circulation  shown  to  have  been 
withdrawn,  would  swell  the  aggregate  to  nine  hun- 
dred AND  SIXTY-FOUR  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

That  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  have  been 
able  to  endure  such  a depression  in  their  monet-aty 
affairs  and  in  the  value  of  their  property,  of  every 
description,  without  greater  revolutions  than  it  has 
occasioned,  is  matter  of  astonishment. 

It  was  necessary  to  exhibit  some  estimate  of  the 
AMOUNT  of  the  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  since  1836,  in  order  to  establish  the  po- 
sition that  the  revolution  has  been  more  violent  than 
the  original  cause  leading  to  it  would  seem  by  any 
means  to  justify.  In  other  words,  that  our  suffer- 
ings have  been  beyond  the  proportion  of  our  error — 
we  mean  in  reference  to  men  and  things,  not  to  di- 
vine dispensation,  of  course. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  inquire  what  has  led  to  this 
excess? 

We  will  very  briefly  state  our  notion  of  the  causes 
of  this  revolution  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  foundation  of  the  revolution  was  laid  in  the 
provisions  of  the  compromise  act,  wherein  the  Ame- 
rican government  departed  from  the  true  policy 
which  was  laid  down  under  Washington’s  adminis- 
tration,— was  re-asserted  by  Jefferson,  arid  adhered 
to  by  every  succeeding  administration  until  that  time, 
we  mean,  the  policy  of  demanding  from  every  fo- 
reign government  a reciprocity  of  trade, — or  of 
righting  ourselves  whenever  this  was  refused  us. 
The  compromise  act  surrendered  this  real  citadel  of 
American  interests,  to  foreign  cupidity — through  the 
instrumentality  or  alliance  of  domestic  disaffection, 
which  had  grown  so  formidable,  aided  by  party  asso- 
ciation, as  to  be  able  to  impose  a ruinous  expedient 
upon  the  best  friends  of  the  country,  as  the  only 
means  of  averting  a domestic  war.  A portion  of 
the  people  of  this  country  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  by  specious  theories  and  promises  of  “free 
trade,”  and  it  was  long  before  they  could  be  con- 
vinced, nay,  many  of  them  are  not  yet  aware  that 
this  “free  trade,”  as  it  is  called  in  the  lingo  of  the 
holy  alliance,  means  just  exactly,  free  trade  for 
them  in  American  ports,  and  restriction  in  their 
ports  whenever,  on  whatever,  and  to  whatever  ex- 
tent, they  please,  upon  American  trade. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  this  change  of  policy  on 
our  part,  was  to  introduce  an  inequality,  greatly  to 
our  disadvantage,  between  the  amount  ot  our  im- 
ports and  exports.  Foreigners  were  annually  drain- 
ing millions  and  millions  from  us  to  pay  for  articles 
which  we  could  and  ought  to  have  supplied  our- 
selves with.  Our  credit  was,  unfortunately  for  us, 
too  good  in  Europe.  There  was  scarcely  a limit  to 
their  confidence.  Every  indulgence  was  given  to  ex- 
travagance. -It  was  but  to  order,  no  matier  what  or 

*Wheil  the  general  assessment  law  of  Maryland  was 
under  discussion  in  the  legislature,  the  estimate  of  the 
value  of  assessable  property  in  the  state  was  made  at 
3U0  millions.  When  assessed  it  was  ascertained  l<>  be  about 
200  millions.  If  assessed  now  it  would  probably  fall  short 
of  that  amount  by  20  millions. 
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to  what  amount;  it  came.  In  a little  while  the 
whole  people  were  mortgaging  their  estates  for  fo- 
reign gew-gaws  and  luxuries. 

The  excess  of  importations,  over  ex- 
portations, during  President  Monrpe’s 

second  term  was  $16,135,189 

During  Mr.  Adams’  term  17,588,291 

During  Gen.  Jackson’s  first  term  34,894,132 

Do.  second  term  129,681,397 

During  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term  45,424,874 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  amount 
of  our  importations  exceeded  our  exportations  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van  Buren 
by  $210,000,403 — ovEa  two  hundred  and  ten  mil- 
lions OF  DOLLARS. 

Of  that  excess,  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  occurred  during  eight  years  ensuing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  compromise  act. 

Nothing  would  have  enabled  us  to  sustain  such  an 
enormous  drain,  but  the  unlimited  credit  which  we 
had  earned  by  fidelity  to  our  engagements,  and  by 
exhibiting  the  immense  resources  of  the  country,  as 
we  had  done,  and  which  was  demonstrated  by  our 
discharging  the  total  amount  of  our  national  debt, 
and  that  loo  without  resorting  to  extraordinary  ex- 
actions. We  paid  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  principal  and  interest 
on  the  said  debt,  without  sensibly  diminishing  any  of 
the  resources  from  which  that  sum  was  derived. 

The  next  cause  to  which  we  attribute  the  reverse 
in  our  condition,  and  which  indeed  was  attributable 
in  a large  degree  to  the  existence  of  the  cause  al- 
ready referred  to,  was  the  imprudent  accumulation  of 
banks,  the  expansion  of  bank  issues,  and  consequent 
use  of  credit  beyond  the  reasonable  business  capaci- 
ties of  the  country. 

This  disposition  for  accumulating  banks  and  for 
resorting  to  bank  facilities  was  manifested  alike  by 
all  political  parties,  as  is  shown  in  the  statement 
which  w'e  published  page  308-9  of  this  volume  of 
the  Register.  The  expansion  was  officially  urged 
by  President  Jackson  through  Mr.  Taney  his  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The.  number  of  banks  during  President  Jackson’s 
administration,  or  from  January  1830  to  December 
1837,  accumulated  from  330  to  882,  according  to  se- 
cretary Woodbury’s  official  report  upon  the  subject. 
The  bank  capital  in  1830  was  $145,000,000.  The  au- 
thorised capital  in  1837  exceeded  $440  millions,  of 
which  $331,250,337  is  officially  reported  as  having 
been  paid  in,  in  1835,  which  latter  sum  was  an  in 
crease  of  over  one  hundred,  and  eighty-six  millions  in 
that  brief  period,  being  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent  more  bank  capital  than  there  was  at  the 
commencement  of  his  administration. 

This  immense  accession  of  bank  capital  had,  of 
course,  its  correspondent  accumulation  of  banking 
facilities.  Those  were  beyond  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  trade;  speculation  became  the  order  of 
the  day;  and,  disaster  ensued. 

The  moment  that  the  error  of  this  immense  accu- 
mulation of  banks  was  ascertained,  every  effort  was 
made  by  the  then  dominant  political  party  of  the 
country  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  disasters  that 
were  inevitable,  from  themselves  upon  the  banks; — 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  identify  their  opponents 
with  these  banks,  in  the  erection  and  management 
of  which  they  had  themselves  at  least,  a full  parti- 
cipation. 

This  political  manoeuvre  had  the  tendency  to  con- 
vert the  bank  question  essentially  into  a political 
question;  and  to  identify  the  credit  and  the  fate  of 
the  banks  of  the  country,  in  a great  measure  with 
the  fate  of  political  parties.  Whatever  country 
permits  this  posture  of  affairs  to  occur,  must  submit 
to  the  most  disastrous  fluctuations  of  credit,  so  long 
as  it  endures,  or,  must  abandon  hanks  altogether. 

Whilst  these  influential  causes  were  operating  at 
home,  to  depress  creait  and  dishearten  enterprize, 
we  have  had  simultaneous  and  powerful  influences 
tending  to  the  same  result  abroad. 

The  effect  of  the  sudden  accumulation  of  Ameri- 
can stocks,  the  unlimited  credit  we  had  acquired  in 
Europe,  the  improved  facilities  in  navigation,  which 
brought  us  within  half  the  distance  we  had  hereto- 
fore been  from  them,  led  to  a more  immediate  iden- 
tification of  the  money  markets  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. It  was  soon  discovered  that  Americans  were 
paying  capitalists  double  the  interest  for  money,  that 
they  could  obtain  in  London,  Paris,  or  Hamburg. 
The  consequence  was,  that  capital  was  rapidly  quit- 
ting that  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  seeking  more  pro- 
fitable investment  here;  playing  into  our  very  hands, 
as  it  were,  according  to  our  unfortunate  lead. 

This  current  of  affairs  was  soon  perceived  by  the 
sensitive  pulse  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. They  found  the  bullion  so  rapidly  leaving 
their  vaults,  as  not  only  very  seriously  to  alarm  them, 
but  in  spite  of  several  temporary  expedients,  finally, 
to  reduce  them  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  re- 


sorting to  the  French  capitalists  for  aid,  and  which 
was  very  seasonably  afforded  to  prevent  incalculable 
disaster. 

Taking  warning  from  the  danger  they  had  escap- 
ed, and  no  doubt  at  the  same  time  perceiving  the 
error  we  had  fallen  into,  they  coolly  made  up  their 
minds  to  save  themselves  by  precipitating  ruin  upon 
us, — a ruin  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  avert  a 
large  portion  of  by  a liberal  course,  or  to  accelerate 
by  preventing  us  from  the  facilities  they  had  them- 
selves just  experienced  the  benefit  of. 

We  are  left  to  judge  of  their  conclusions  by  the 
event.  Brother  Jonathan’s  credit,  is  systematically 
denounced  on  every  money  exchange  in  Europe,  by 
the  Shylocbs  of  those  boards,  and  by  every  editor 
under  their  influence  there  and  here. 

The  extent  of  our  accumulated  disasters  and  em- 
barrassments, they  coolly  looked  upon  not  only  with 
folded  arms  and  frigid  countenances,  but  we  fear 
with  concerted  determination  on  the  part  of  some  of 
them,  at  least,  to  precipitate  those  evils  in  order  to 
avert  the  possibility  of  a recurrence  of  tbe  position 
of  affairs  from  which  they  had  just  escaped,  and, 
which  they  perceived  no  other  certain  method  of 
averting  hereafter.  This  may  be  an  uncharitable 
suspicion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  ascertain  it  to  be  so. 
But  the  language  of  the  European  press  in  relation 
to  American  credit,  and  the  failure  of  an  American 
official  agent  of  our  treasury  to  obtain  a single  bid 
in  all  Europe  for  a six  per  cent,  loan  of  a government 
that  does  not  owe  over  twenty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars altogether,  and  which  has  paid,  as  we  before 
stated,  when  we  were  less  able  to  pay  then  we  ought 
now  to  be,  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  debt  in 
the  course  of  a very  few  years — that  this  govern- 
ment, with  its  well  known  resources,  could  not  ne- 
gotiate such  a loan  m Europe,  proves  to  our  mind, 
that  an  aristocratic  conspiracy  exists  in  Europe  to 
depress  American  credit. 

That  this  conspiracy  has  had,  and  yet  has  its  influ- 
ence in  depressing  our  credit  far  below  what  other- 
wise it  would  have  sunk  to,  vve  have  no  doubt; — upon 
this  subject  we  shall  hereafter  adduce  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  convince  those,  who  like  ourselves,  are  re- 
luctant to  believe  so  disgraceful  a fact.  We  have 
long  suspected,  have  watched  the  developement  si- 
lently, because  to  utter  such  a suspicion,  if  unfound- 
ed, would  have  been  illiberal.  We  now  utter  the 
suspicion  only  because  it  has  grown  into  a convic 
tion,  and  we  believe  it  is  full  time  that  Americans 
should  be  apprised  of  the  fact. 

Well — they  have  had  their  triumph.  American 
credit  has  been  for  a time  utterly  prostrated  in  Eu 
rope — and  sufficiently  crippled  at  home. 

These  influences  were  added  to  others  more  prevail- 
ing at  home — and  amongst  which,  by  the  way,  was  a 
sort  of  by-play  episode  to  the  catastrophe,  which  al- 
though very  influential  at  the  time,  seems  to  have 
been  almost  forgotten  amid  the  ruins  which  it  con- 
tributed no  little  to  strew  around  the  scene.  We 
alude  to  the  ,war  of  the  money  monarchs  and  stock 
jobbers  ofthe  rival  exchanges,  Wallstreet  and  Ches- 
nut  street.  In  other  words,  the  contest  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  national  moneyed  institution,  between 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  advantage  which 
the  latter  enjoyed  by  having  the  United  States  Bank 
located  there,  was  at  first  counteracted  by  contriving 
to  reduce  the  institution  from  a national  to  a state 
bank.  A project  was  concocted  to  create  a rival 
bank  at  New  York  under  a new  charter,  of  some  25 
millions  capital.  This  scheme  was  averted  by  the  poli- 
tical turn  which  the  bank  question  was  at  this  time 
screwed  into.  Banks  were  now  systematically  de- 
nounced by  one  party.  Instead  of  creating  new 
banks,  their  partizans  were  obliged  to  join  the 
hue  and  cry.  But  the  war  alluded  to,  continued 
to  rage — and  some  demonstrations  were  certainly 
made  with  the  view  of  crushing  each  other.  The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  however  terminated  the 
contest  against  theirown  state,  by  obliging  their  banks 
to  attempt,  and  stake  their  very  existence  too  upon 
sustaining  the  state  credit,  which  was  now  deeply 
involved.  This  was  soon  decisive.  The  contest  was 
over.  The  Pennsylvania  institutions  went  by  the 
board.  They  were  perfect  wrecks  with  scarce  a cent 
to  divide  amongst  underwriters. 

From  these  premises  it  will  beseen,  that  American 
folly  largely  contributed  to  aid  European  design,  in 
prostrating  American  credit. 

Besides  the  design  of  the  capitalists  of  Europe  to 
save  themselves  from  difficulties  which  they  perceiv- 
ed to  be  resulting  from  the  approximation  of  their 
money  markets  with  the  demand  for  capital  in  Ame- 
rica, was  another  motive  in  Europe  equally  influen- 
tial,— the  all  absorbing  consideration  of  its  effects 
upon  American  trade,  as  a rival  of  their  trade.  They 
watch  with  peering  interest  every  avenue  by  which 
vve  succeed  to  any  portion  of  trade.  They  dread 
our  competition  as  a hungry  boy  dreads  the  loss  of 
bread  and  butter.  Their  reasoning  was  simple. — 


“These  Yankees  are  our  most  troublesome  competi- 
tors. The  extent  of  their  trade  must  depend  great- 
ly, of  course,  upon  the  extent  of  their  credit.  If  we 
can  cripple  the  one,  w’e  succeed  easily  to  a monopo- 
ly of  the  other.  Let  us  secure  the  removal  of  a 
troublesome  rival  from  the  sphere  of  our  profitable 
operations.”  Such  has  been  their  course,  whether  it 
was  their  language  or  not. 

We  have  travelled  rapidly  over  the  vast  field  and 
attempted  to  concentrate  so  as  to  afford  a bird’s  eye 
view  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  causes,  and  in  our 
way  have  grouped  some  of  the  items  of  our  losses — 
so  as  to  exhibit  a faint  idea  of  their  extent. 

This  was  perhaps  a roundabout  way  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  we  had  proposed — which  was  in  substance 
to  prove  that  American  credit  had  been  allowed  to 
sink  far  below  what,  in  the  utmost  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, it  ought  to  have  gone, — that  the  worst  of  the 
revulsion  has  been  encountered,  and  that  too,  under 
every  conceivable  disadvantage  on  our  part, — that 
we  have  lost  all  that  that  the  causes  of  the  revulsion 
can  well  make  us  lose, — and  that  now — no  thanks  to 
European  capitalists  or  capitalists  at  home,  no 
thanks  to  government  expedients  or  any  other  politi- 
cal expedients,  we  are  about  to  resume  business, 
credit,  and  comfort,  by  the  operation  of  our  own  na- 
tive and  inherent  resources, — and  of  which  Euro- 
peans can  not  so  easily  deprive  us. 

Having,  in  the  hurricane  engendered  from  the  ma- 
terials which  we  have  thus  faintly  shadowed  forth, 
lost  our  credit  it  seems  in  Europe  if  not  altogether, 
at  least  so  far  as  such  machinations  can  effect  it — 
having  lost  so  much  of  our  capital,  and  of  our  cir- 
culation loo,  as  brings  us  down  to  a hard  money  basis, 
to  which  the  price  of  every  thing  is  now  in  fact  re- 
duced— having  arrested  almost  every  internal  im- 
provement operating  in  the  country,  for  want  of 
funds — having  been  politically  defeated  in  every  at- 
tempt to  relieve  ourselves  by  the  interposition  of 
fiscal  agents,  under  whatever  name — having  render- 
ed banks  as  odious  as  they  well  can  be  made,  and 
consequently  for  the  time  being,  of  little  use  to  the 
public  or  to  themselves,  the  circulation  of  many  of 
them  not  equalling  the  amount  of  idlcspecie  in  their 
vaults, — having  depreciated  the  value  of  property  of 
all  kinds,  and  of  all  investments,  so  low  that  there 
ceases  to  be  any  idea  of  their  going  lower,  what 
further  losses  are  vve  now,  even  liable  to,  from  those 
causes  to  which  we  have  traced  the  revulsion? 

These  causes  have  “done  their  do.”  Their  bitter 
dregs  have  been  drained.  They  have  ruined  indivi- 
duals by  thousands — prostrated  associations,  as  if  in 
wanton  sport — comparatively  impoverished  all  a- 
mongst  us  who  had  anything  to  lose. — arrested  the 
progress  of  every  enterprize — attempted  even  to  stig- 
matize our  state  authorities  with  tbe  base  design  of 
resorting  to  repudiation,  because  under  such  accumu- 
lated embarrassments,  they  have  not  in  some  instan- 
ces been  able  on  the  instant,  to  cash  their  obligations. 
All  this  they  have  accomplished — but  here  their 
proud  waves  are  stayed.  They  cannot,  and  they 
shall  not,  make  us  untrue  to  ourselves  or  to  honor, 
which  constitutes  the  first  ingredientof  ourselves. 

We  now  commence  operations  anew,  and  com- 
mence exactly  right  too,  that  is,  by  laying  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  evil — by  recurring  to  an  American 
tariff,  with  a determination  to  give  free  trade  only 
for  free  trade — and  to  meet  foreign  restriction  by 
restriction  whenever  it  is  to  American  interest  to  do 
so,  and  at  all  events,  sufficiently  to  equalize  within 
proper  limits  the  imports  and  exports — to  insure  that 
what  we  sell  abroad,  shall  pay  for  what  we  buy 
abroad. 

This  policy  has  already  begun  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try. Specie  is  rapidly  returning  to  us,  through  its 
friendly  operation.  The  fact  will  soon  be  develop- 
ed, that  this  country  at  this  moment  owes  Europe 
less  than  is  generally  supposed — far  less  than  it 
frequently  has  done — and  nothing  beyond  what  its 
resources,  even  under  the  disadvantages  to  which 
the  revulsion  we  have  experienced  has  reduced  us, 
are  amply  able  in  a very  little  time  to  liquidate. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  argue,  or  assert,  the 
disposition  to  pay  what  we  owe.  We  are  Americans. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ofthe  senate. 

P.  S.  Loughborough,  Attorney  ofthe  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Kentucky,  re-appointed. 

Consuls.  Samuel  McLean,  of  Missouri  for  Cien 
Fuegos,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

James  McHenry,  of  Philadelphia,  for  Londonderry. 
Charles  H.  Delavan,  of  New  York,  for  Sydney  m 
Nova  Scoita,  in  the  place  of  John  J.  D.  Wolf,  re- 
signed. 

A.  M.  Green,  of  Virginia,  for  Galveston. 

Robert  B.  Campbell,  of  Alabama,  for  Havana. 
Charles  Nichols,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Amsterdam. 
Elisha  Hathaway,  jr.,  for  Hobart  Town,  in  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 
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JohnP.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  for  La  Guavra,  in  the 
place  of  Benjamin  Renshaw,  deceased. 

William  G,  Hammond,  re-appointed  surveyor  of 
the  revenue  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  MOROCCO.— 
From  the  following  letter  from  the  United  Stalescon- 
sul  at  Tangier,  to  the  secretary  of  state,  which  we 
copy  from  the  official  paper,  it  appears  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  government  of  Morocco  and  the 
United  States  authorities  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
been  entirely  and  satisfactorily  settled: 

Tangier,  December  12,  1842. 

Sir:  I hasten  to  reply  to  your  letter  under  date  of 
the  3d  of  August,  which  I did  not  receive  until  the 
3d  instant. 

I considered  it  advisable  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Tangier,  as  no  United  States  vessel  of  war  had  made 
its  appearance  at  Gibraltar  up  to  the  date  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter.  I have  now  the  honor  to  report 
to  you  that,  immediately  upon  my  arrival  here,  I had 
an  interview  with  the  Bashaw,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing demands:  first,  that,  as  the  lieutenant  governor 
of  Tangier  had  been  lately  removed  from  office  with- 
out the  presence  of  commodore  Morgan,  or  myself, 
he  (the  Bashaw)  would  make  to  me  an  acknowledg- 
ment m writing  that  the  lieutenant  governor  had  been 
removed  by  orders  from  the  emperor  in  consequence 
of  having  caused  the  difficulty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Secondly,  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
would  be  hoisted  on  Monday,  the  12th  instant,  and 
saluted  with  twenty-one  guns  from  the  town  batteries; 
that  I would  then  proceed  to  Gibraltar  as  early  as 
convenient,  and  return  to  Tangier  in  a United  Stales 
vessel  of  war,  when  I would  be  saluted  with  a certain 
number  of  guns,  and  that  an  equal  number  be  fired 
in  return  from  the  town  batteries  upon  my  landing; 
that  the  Moorish  flag  would  then  be  hoisted  at  mast- 
head on  board  said  vessel  of  war,  and  saluted  with 
twenty-one  guns.  All  these  terms  have  been  fully 
granted  and  certificates  exchanged  in  writing  that 
they  will  be  faithfully  executed;  and  1 have  now  to 
submit  to  you  for  your  approbation  the  course  1 have 
pursued.  At  the  same  time  I have  the  honor  to  re- 
port to  you  the  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  this 
day  on  this  consulate,  over  a salute  of  twenty-one 
guns,  accompanied  by  the  flags  of  I he  respective  con- 
suls resident  here.  1 will,  with  the  earliestdespatch 
possible,  report  to  you  the  origin  of  the  late  difficulty, 
which  grew  out  of  a breach  of  etiquette  on  the  part 
of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Carr,  which  he  oughtto  have 
observed.  At  the  same  time  I have  to  inform  the 
department  I have  received  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  Bashaw  that  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Tangier 
was  turned  out  of  office  for  having  been  the  cause  of 
disturbing  the  peace  between  the  two  countries;  a 
copy  of  which  document,  with  copies  of  my  corres- 
pondence with  the  Bashaw,  I will  transmit  to  the  de- 
partment with  my  next  despatch.  I am  now  about 
to  proceed  to  G ibraltar,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a United 
States  vessel  of  war,  having  reported  to  commodore 
Morgan  that  the  United  States  flag  has  been  hoisted 
this  day  on  this  consulate,  with  a request  that  he  will 
despatch  a vessel  from  his  squadron  to  receive  me  on 
board  at  Gibraltar  and  land  me  here  to  exchange  the 
necessary  salute. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  servant,  JNO.  F.  MULLOWNY. 

To  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster. 

Secretary  of  state  of  the  United  Slates. 

THE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY— 

The  report  of  major  Delafield,  superintendant  of 
the  West  Point  academy,  states  the  number  of  ca- 
dets at  that  institution  to  be  two  hundred  and  eleven; 
of  these,  the  parents  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two 
are  in  indigent,  reduced,  or  moderate  circumstances. 
Not  one  is  a son  of  high  functionaries  in  the  general 
or  state  governments. 

The  parantages  of  the  students  are  given  at  full 
and  the  facts  go  far  to  remove  the  impression  very 
generally  prevailing  that  the  institution  is  appropri- 
. ated  to  the  service  of  the  wealthy.  Of  the  students 
fifty-six  are  sons  of  farmers,  fourteen  sons  of  me- 
chanics, five  of  hotel  keepers,  twelve  of  physicians, 
twenty-seven  of  lawyers,  judges,  &c.  ten  of  officers 
of  the  army,  four  of  clergymen,  fourteen  of  miscel- 
laneous professions,  and  there  are  forty-eight  whose 
farthers  are  not  living. 

The  superintendant  states  that  large  numbers  of 
the  applicants  for  admission  into  the  institution  have 
been  rejected,  on  account  of  palpable  ignorance  as- 
certained in  their  preliminary  examinations,  al- 
though that  requires  an  acquaintance  with  but  few 
fundamental  exercises. 

THE  NAVY.  . 

The  United  States  razee  Independence  sailed  on  the 
4th  inst  from  New  York  on  a cruise.  Madeira,  it  is 
said,  is  her  destination. 


In  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  8th  inst.  in 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  naval  service, 

Mr.  Burnell  moved  the  following  amendment,  as  a 
new  section: 

Sec  — Be  it  further  enacted,  That  apprentices  in  the 
navy,  who  may  be  recommended  by  their  teachers 
and  commanders  as  competent  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  midshipmen,  shall  be  eligible  to  be  appointed  to 
that  office. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

We  cannot  but  conceive  that  the  adoption  of  some 
such  measure  as  this,  besides  its  own  equal  handed 
and  intrinsic  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  low  as  well 
as  high,  would  have  proved,  had  it  existed,  one  of 
the  best  guarantees  against  the  occurrence  of  such 
an  affair  as  was  involved  in  the  case  of  the  Somers. 
The  desire  of  honorable  promotion  among  the  ap- 
prentices would  have  expanded  the  hearts  of  those 
youths,  aDd  no  midshipman  would  have  dared  to  con- 
ceive even  of  planning  a mutiny  among  them,  much 
less  make  an  approach  to  their  fidelity.  And  more- 
over, why  deny  to  the  gallant  sailor  boy  every  hope 
of  aspiring  to  distinction;  while  the  more  fortunate  in 
wealth  and  in  position  can  pry  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  palaces  at  Washington  and  meet  with  full 
success  in  their  applications  for  commissions  and 
appointments,  which  too,  are  but  too  frequently  but 
the  reward  of  party  subserviency  or  the  selection 
of  intriguing  policy  instead  of  merit,  fitness,  ca- 
pacity or  talent?  Away  with  such  republicanism. 
Even  the  despot  Napoleon  placed  a better  value 
upon  merit,  wherever  he  found  it.  He  had  less  dis 
trust  of  the  muscle  and  spirit  of  the  humble  than  is 
here  evinced  in  our  own  capital  walls.  The  best  ad- 
mirals of  England,  and  the  best  marshals  of  France, 
have  been  those  who  learned  their  duties  in  the 
apprenticeship  of  the  ranks.  Let  private  station  in 
the  ranks,  be  in  America,  the  post  of  honor  like- 
wise, and  not  be  thus  dishonored,  by  repressing  and 
forbidding  and  shutting  down  forever  from  all  hope 
among  those  of  the  ranks,  the  best  and  truest  stimu- 
lant to  their  heartiest  exertion  in  their  country’s 
cause.  Until  this  be  done,  the  empty  title  of 
admiral  will  be  brighter  to  some  eyes  than  the 
laurels  of  a captain  in  the  American  navy,  and  the 
navy  will  never  be  that  which  it  might  be.  But 
adopt  such  a rule,  and  the  royal  European  etiquette 
will  learn  to  bow  as  it  has  done  heretofore  to  Ame- 
rican realities,  however  simple  and  plain  the  name  of 
their  rank,  and  we  will  hear  less  about  aping  their 
empty  vanities.— [Ed.  Register.] 

INDIANS.  In  the  last  Register  was  a statement 
of  the  present  number  of  Indians  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, as  given  in  the  official  statements  of  the  Indian 
bureau.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  them  with 
their  numbers  and  orthographic  names  in  1793  (fifty 
years  ago)  as  then  given  by  the  most  reliable  esti- 
mates. Jacob  Lindley  one  of  the  deputies  from  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  were  sent  out  in  1793  by 
President  Washington,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  northwestern  Indians,  in  consequence  of  their 
special  confidence  in  them,  to  accompany  the  com- 
missioners, Gen.  B.  Lincoln,  Col.  T.  Pickering,  and 
Beverly  Randolph,  esq.  appointed  by  him  to  negoti- 
ate a peace  with  them  at  Detroit,  gives  in  his  jour- 
nal, (dated  at  Detroit  June  13th  1793)  the  following 
table  which  was  extracted  by  him  from  a Quebec 
calendar  wherein  it  was  inserted. 

Names,  situation,  and  supposed  number,  of  such 
Indian  nations  as  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in 


North  America — being  as  follows: 

The  Choctaws,  or  Flatheads,  and  the  Natchez, 

situate  on  the  Mobile  and  Mississippi  4,500 

The  Chickasaws  750 

The  Cherokees, — South  Carolina  2,500 

TheCatawbas, — between  North  and  South  Ca- 
rolina 150 

The  Piantias — a wandering  tribe  on  both  sides 

the  Mississippi  800 

The  Kasqueasquias  or  Illinois, — in  general  on 
the  Illinois  river  and  between  the  Wabash 
and  Mississippi  600 

The  Peankeshaws — on  the  Ouabache  250 

The  Ouachtenons — do.  400 

The  Kickapoos — do.  300 

The  Shawnese — on  the  Sciota  500 

The  Delawares — west  side  Ohio  300 

The  Miamis — on  the  Miami  river  falling  into 

Lake  Erie — and  the  Miniamis  350 

The  upper  Creeks,  back  of  Georgia — the  mid- 
dle Creeks,  behind  West  Florida — and  the 
lower  Creeks,  in  East  Florida  4,000 

The  Canitas — on  the  east  of  the  river  Aliba- 

mous  700 

The  Alibamcus — west  of  the  Alibamous  600 

The  Arkansawas — on  the  Arkansaw  river  fall- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  side  2,000 


The  Anjoues — north  of  the  Missouri  1,000 

The  Padoneas — west  of  the  Mississippi  ’500 

The  White  Panis — south  of  Mississippi  2,000 

The  Freckled  Panis — do.  2,000 

The  Canses — do.  1 600 

The  Osages — do.  ’600 

The  Grand  Eaux — do.  1,000 

The  Missouri — on  the  river  Missouri  3,000 

The  Sioux  of  the  woods — towards  the  heads 
of  the  Mississippi  1,800 

The  Sioux  of  the  Meadows, — do.  2,500 

The  Blancs  Barbes,  or  White  Indians  with 
beards  1,500 

The  Assiniboils — far  north,  near  the  lake  of 
the  same  name  1,500 

The  Christaneaux — do.  3,000 

The  Ouisconsins — on  a river  of  that  name,  that 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  on  the  east  side  550 

The  Mascoutins — south  of  Fuans  bay  500 

The  Sakis— do.  400 

The  Michecouakis — do.  250 

Tolle  Avine,  or  the  Wild  Oat  Indians — near 
Puans  bay  400 

The  Puans — do.  700 

The  Powtowatamis — near  St.  Joseph  river  and 
Detroit  350 

The  Messesaques,  or  river  Indians  being  wan- 
dering tribes  on  the  lakes  Huron  and  Supe- 
rior 2,000 

TheOttahwas — near  Lake  Superior  and  Michi- 
gan 900 

The  Chippewas — do.  5,000 

The  Wyandots — near  Lake  Erie  300 

The  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations — frontiers  ofN.  Y.  1.500 
The  Hound  Headed  Indians — near  the  head  of 
Ottahwa  river  2,500 

The  Algonquins — near  the  above  300 

The  Nepessins — do.  400 

The  Chalas — St.  Lawrence  Indians,  on  the 

back  of  Nova  Scotia  130 

The  Amelistes — do.  do.  do.  550 

The  Micmacs — do.  do.  do.  , 700 

The  Abenaquis — do.  do.  do.  . 350 

The  Canawayhunas — near  the  falls  of  St. 

Lewis  200 


Total  58,680 


This  being  the  number  of  men  fit  forbearing  arms; 
to  which,  add  about  one-third  of  that  number,  for 
old  and  superannuated;  the  amount  of  which  sum 
multiplied  by  six,  is  estimated  to  be  the  whole 
number  of  men  women  and  children,  of  the  native 
Indians  now  (1793)  discovered,  viz:  234,720 

The  report  of  C.  A.  Harris,  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  on  Dec.  1st,  1837,  estimated  the  Indians 
within  the  United  States  limits  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  at  233,498. 


STATES  OF  T H E U iV  i G .V . 

MAINE. 

Governor  Fairfield  in  his  message,  says  that  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  with  some  ten  thousand 
dollars  of  the  principal  and  every  other  legal  claim 
upon  the  treasury  during  the  past  year,  has  been 
promptly  paid. 

State  debt.  The  funded  debt  of  the  state  is  now 
about  $1,700,000.  That  portion  of  it  which  was 
contracted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  defending  our 
frontier  from  invasion,  and  protecting  the  public  pro- 
perty in  1839,  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  restored  to 
us  by  the  general  government.  The  remainder,  in- 
curred for  the  payment  of  bounties  on  the  production 
of  wheat  and  corn,  and  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government  for  a series  of  years  with- 
out the  assessment  of  any  tax,  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  some  other  way. 

I cannot  but  hope,  that  the  gradual  reduction  of  our 
debt  with  a view  to  its  early  extinguishment,  will  be  a 
leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  all  who  may  be  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  public  affairs. 

Among  the  means  at  hand  for  this  object,  may  be 
named  the  amount  soon  probably  to  be  received  from 
the  general  government;  which,  saying  nothing  of 
the  balance  of  the  “Massachusetts  claim,”  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  over  half  a million  of  dollars.  This 
sum,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  great 
object  of  reducing  the  public  debt.  It  is  true  but  a 
small  poition  of  the  debt  falls  due  the  present  year, 
and  none  in  1844 — but  it  is  not  improbable  that  many 
persons  holding  stock  redeemable  at  a future  day, 
would  readily  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  to 
receive  the  amount  before  due.  If  not,  the  money  to 
be  received  might  be  invested  in  stock  of  the  U.  States, 
to  be  subsequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  as,  from  time  to 
time,  it  should  fall  due. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  continue  the  present  tax  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  people,  seeing  it  to  be  neces- 
sary, will  bear  it  cheerfully. 
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Let  a tax  then  be  assessed,  which,  in  conjunction 
with  the  income  to  be  derived  from  the  tax  on  banks, 
and  with  incidental  receipts,  shall  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  and 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt — let  the  whole 
amount  to  be  received  Irom  the  general  government, 
go  towards  the  reduction  of  that  debt — let  all  the  nett 
revenue  hereafter  to  accrue  from  the  public  lands, 
be  devoted  to  that  same  purpose — let  there  be  the 
most  rigid  economy  practised  in  every  department  of 
the  government — let  all  unnecessary  drains  upon  the 
treasury  be  cut  oil — let  there  be  no  indulgence  in 
wild  speculation,  nor  engaging  in  fanciful  schemes 
of  ‘ improvement,”  and  the  happy  fruits  of  such 
a policy,  1 apprehend,  would  soon  be  apparent  to 
all. 

My  recommendations  of  last  year  in  regard  to 
making  the  payment  of  costs  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions a charge' upon  the  respective  counties  in  which 
they  accrue,  and  the  retaining  in  the  treasury  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  banks,  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  public  debts  or  other  purposes,  I would 
most  respectfully  renew. 

Report  of  land  agent.  The  report  of  the  land  agent, 
which  is  herewith  transmitted,  will  exhibit  the  par- 
ticular condition  ot  that  department.  The  amount 
received  by  him  during  the  past  year,  from  all 
sources,  is  about  $36,000.  This  falls  considerably 
short  ot  what  was  anticipated.  J am  constrained  to 
believe,  that  the  change  in  the  system  from  granting 
permits  to  cut  timber  upon  the  public  lands,  to  that 
of  selling  the  land  itself  in  mile  sections,  and  that 
for  cash,  was  injudicious.  Under  1 he  last  system  but 
few  sales  have  been  effected,  and  but  a trilling  reve- 
nue from  that  source  can  be  expected  hereafter,  if 
the  present  plan  be  persisted  in.  A sagacious  indi- 
vidual would  hardly  expect  to  obtain  the  full  value 
oi  property,  by  a lorced  sale  at  auction,  requir 
ing  the  payment  in  cash.  How  can  the  public  ex- 
pect to  succeed  better  in  such  a policy  than  indivi- 
duals? 

'I  he  timber  upon  the  public  lands  is  constantly  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  fire — and  to  preserve  it  from 
pillage,  surrounded,  as  many  of  our  timber  town- 
ships are,  by  lands  of  Massachusetts,  upon  which 
operations  are  constantly  going  on,  if  practicable, 
will  at  least  be  attended  with  considerable  expense. 
Would  it  not  be  better  therefore,  that  the  restric- 
tion imposed  by  the  law  of  the  last  session,  be  re- 
laxed— that,  permits  be  granted  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding with  the  demands  of  business;  and  upon 
more  liberal  terms,  taking  care  that  the  state  be  fully 
secured? 

The  suggestions  of  the  land  agent  in  regard  to 
roads  across  our  unsettled  territory — the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  adjust  settlers’  claims  for 
land,  under  the  late  treaty — to  the  expediency  of  ap- 
propriating a portion  of  the  school  fund,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  have  just  become  subject  to  our 
jurisdiction  and  laws — and  touching  various  other 
matters  pertaining  to  his  department,  are  highly  wor- 
thy of  your  consideration;  to  which  I would  respect- 
fully commend  them. 

[A/ ilitia.  The  message  commends  to  attention  the 
law  of  the  revised  statutes  in  relation  to  the  militia 
which  was  suspended  al  the  close  of  the  last  annual 
session,  which  meets  with  great  opposition;  and  says 
on  the  subject  of 

Distribution  and  apportionment  laws.]  By  a com- 
munication irom  the  treasury,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 3d,  1 have  been  informed,  that  under  the  act 
of  congress  appropriating  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands,  approved  September  4lh,  1841,  the  sum  of 
$17,554  y0  is  due  to  the  state  of  Maine,  which  will 
he  duly  paid  on  the  application  of  the  authorised  agent 
of  tile  state. 

Regarding  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  above  all  price; — believing  that  its  infraction  would 
be  poorly  compensated  by  a paltry  dividend  of  mo- 
ney, 1 shall  appoint  no  agent  to  receive  the  amount 
said  to  be  coming  to  this  state,  without  express  direc- 
tion from  the  legislature  to  that  effect. 

The  new  apportionment  requires  a redistricting  of 
the  state  and  1 would  suggest,  in  order  to  guard 
against  a misconstruction  of  views,  the  propriety  of 
making  the  unconstitutional  mandate  of  congress  tile 
subject  of  remonstrance  or  protest. 

The  stale  boundary.  I transmit  herewith  a re- 
port, with  accompanying  documents,  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  resolve  of  May,  26  1842 
to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  the  general  govern- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  a proposed  settlement  of 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  this  stale,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  result  and  final  adjustment  of  this  question, 
even  it  it  should  be  regarded  by  the  people  of  this 
state  as  preferable  to  further  procrastination  and 
another  foreign  arbitration  under  present  auspices , 1 
am  persuaded,  is  far  different  from  what  they  had 
anticipated.  For  myself,  I can  truly  say,  that  1 have 


been  deeply  disappointed,  to  use  no  stronger  term. — 
By  this,  however,  1 would  not  he  understood  as  in- 
tending to  east  censure  upon  the  commissioners  ol 
this  state.  They  wore  selected  hv  the  legislature  as 
gentlemen  of  elevated  standing — commanding,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and  emi- 
nently qualified  for  such  a service.  The  correspon- 
dence on  their  part  was  conducted  with  signal  abili- 
ty and  the  embarrassments  of  their  position,  and  the. 
circumstances  by  which  they  were  ultimately  induced 
to  submit  the  question  to  the  determination  of  the 
senate  of  the  United  Stales,  are  fully  appreciated. — 
But,  however  their  course  may  be  regarded,  the  re- 
sult is  nevertheless  a subject  of  deep  disappointment. 
The  course  of  the  British  government,  so  far  trom 
having  been,  as  was  anticipated,  conciliatory-  and 
liberal,  was  marked  by  an  unyielding  and  grasping 
spirit.  Its  liberality,  if  any  was  evinced,  was  in  un- 
meaning diplomatic  compliments,  while  its  exactions 
were  in  acres  and  substantial  privileges.  For  tins 
state  can  never  admit  that  the  case  presented  was 
one  of  doubtful  title,  in  which  the  adversary  parties 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  compromise  by 
“splitting  the,  difference.”  The  relinquishment  of  a 
claim,  therefore,  by  the  British  government,  to  a 
portion  of  what  has  been  denominated  the  disputed 
territory,  cannot  be  regarded  by  us,  as  in  any  sense, 
a concession.  If  a portion  of  this  territory  was  ne- 
cessary for  tiie  convenience  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, this  state  had  a right  to  expect,  on  its  being 
yielded,  that  a full  and  ample  equivalent  in  other  ter- 
ritory, would  have  been  freely  tendered.  Towards 
the  fulfilment  of  such  an  expectation,  there  lias  not 
been  the  slightest  approximation. 

The  indirect  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  boun- 
dary question,  it  is  well  known,  were  met  on  the 
part  of  this  state,  in  spirit  of  magnanimous  forget- 
fulness of  the  past,  and  with  a generous  regard  to  the 
supposed  interests  and  wishes  of  her  sister  states. — 
Earnestly  entreated  by  the  general  government,  and 
pressed  as  she  was  by  circumstances,  she  could  not 
hesitate  to  place  herself  in  a position  admitting  of 
an  amicable  and  honorable  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion, confidently  trusting  that  the  government  of  the 
union,  ir.  some  of  its  departments,  at  least,  would  se- 
cure her  from  sacrifice.  For  this  step,  she  has  no 
cause  of  self-reproach.  It  was  taken  under  circum- 
stances that  would  fully  justify  its  repetition.  How 
this  generosity  and  confidence  on  her  part,  has  heen 
rewarded,  is  seen  in  the  result!  But  1 forbear  to 
dilate  upon  the  subject,  especially  as  it  would  be  un- 
availing. If  in  this,  Maine  “has  not  been  treated  as 
she  has  endeavored  to  deserve,”  it  is  far  from  being 
the  first  instance.  All  tier  injuries,  however,  can- 
not shake  her  sense  of  duty.  As  a member  of  the 
union,  she  will  continue  to  be,  what  she  has  ever 
been,  faithful  and  true.  And  if  she  could  be  satis-, 
tied  that  the  sacrifice  was  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  she  could  in  that  find  ample  consolation. 
To  insolent  and  unfounded  pretension,  she  can  yield 
nothing  to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  the  union, 
everything.' 

[After  a flourish  against  the  tariff  and  the  bankrupt 
law,  and  a recommendation  that  the  legislature 
should  hold  its  sessions  in  summer  instead  of  winter, 
the  governor  closes  by  an  appeal  in  favor  of  the  re- 
volutionists of  Rhode  Island,  and  an  expression  of  gra- 
titude for  the  favor  with  which  he  has  been  repeat- 
edly honored  by  the  people  of  Maine,  as  this  will  be 
his  last  annual  message.] 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Gov.  Morton’s  Speech.  Marcus  Morton  deliver- 
ed his  inaugural  address  as  the  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, before  the  legislature  of  that  state  on  the 
21st.  ultimo.  He  says. 

“Never  before  was  the  industry  of  man  throughout 
the  world,  rewarded  with  such  universal  plentiful- 
ness. Yet  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  privation  and 
distress  never  were  greater  or  more  widely  spread. 
While  some  are  burdened  with  superfluities,  many 
others  are  pining  in  want.  And  while  some  are  re- 
joicing in  freedom,  others  bow  under  the  oppressor’s 
yoke,  or  reluctantly  submit  to  the  despot’s  chaii. . — 
Can  such  a state  of  civil  society  he  in  harmony  with 
the  will  of  him  who  created  us  all  of  one  flesh  and 
blood?  Does  it  not  cry  aloud  for  melioration?  And 
although  all  these  evils  do  not  exist  in  their  most 
aggravated  form  in  this  country,  yet  even  here,  in 
our  own  favored  commonwealth,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  great  Christian  precept,  “whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you  do  you 
even  so  to  them,”  and  the  corresponding  political  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  man,  are  not  duly  and  practi- 
cally regarded. 

While  a munificent  father  has  most  bountifully 
supplied  every  thing  which  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  the  great  human  family,  the 


short  sighted  selfishness  of  ii is  ungrateful  and  erring 
children,  has  so  appropriated  his  bounties  and  abused 
his  blessings,  as  to  oppress  one  portion  without  bene- 
fiting another,  and  to  mar  the  harmony  and  happi- 
ness of  the  vv  hole.  Have  we  not,  then,  continually 
before  us,  plenary  proof  that  however  the  present 
state  of  man  compares  witli  his  state  in  former  ages, 
his  actual  condition  in  reference  to  his  possible  condi- 
tion shows  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement 
and  reform. 

The  identity  of  the  human  race  and  the  fraternity 
of  mankind  are  the  bases  of  the  great  religious  and 
political  principle  of  equality.  On  this  the  philan- 
thropist and  statesman  found  their  hopes  of  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  humanity.  All  men  are 
equal  before  God.  And  the  state  of  civil  society 
which  approximates  the  nearest  to  general  equality 
among  its  members,  is  most  promotive  of  content- 
ment and  happiness;  while  that  which  departs  most 
widely  from  it,  is  most  productive  of  evil  passions  and 
wretchedness.  Where  there  are  some  very  rich, 
there  will  be  many  very  poor.  And  those  civil  insti- 
tutions, which  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  the  extremes  of  conditions,  are  the  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  high  object  for  which  govern- 
ment is  instituted — the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
whole. 

Perfect  equality,  moral,  social  or  pecuniary,  is  not 
attainable.  God  created  men  witli  unequal  physical 
and  intellectual  powers,  and  thereby  the  bettor  adapt- 
ed them  to  the  ever  varying  duties  and  employments 
of  life.  This  diversity  of  talents  operating  throughout 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  affairs,  produces  the 
greatest  harmony  of  action;  and  is  doubtless  the  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  happiness.  Civil 
institutions  should  aim  to  encourage  each  one  faith- 
fully to  employ  his  talents  in  that  sphere  of  action  to 
which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  in  which  he  will 
contribute  the  most  to  the  welfare  ofhimself  and  his 
fellow-creatures.  And  this  end  can  best  be  attained 
by  securing  to  every  one  the  fruits  of  his  own  indus- 
try. This,  witli  an  equal  distribution  of  intestate 
property  among  heirs,  furnishes  the  most  effectual 
guaranty  against  that  gross  inequality  of  social  con- 
dition which  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  human  brotherhood,  but  subversive  of  those 
equal  political  rights  which  are  basis  of  our  civil  in- 
stitutions. Could  the  acquisitions  of  individuals  be 
limited  to  the  value  of  their  contributions,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  those  extremes  which  are 
alike  unfavorable  to  the  Christian,  moral  and  political 
well-being  of  society.  And  although  too  much  inter- 
ference of  government  in  private  transactions  is  dan- 
gerous, yet  general  laws,  silently  operating  in  favor 
of  these  principles,  would  he  alike  safe  and  salutary. 

The  right  of  every  man  to  a voice,  and  an  equal 
voice,  in  the  government  over  him,  is  a natural  and 
innate  right.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  accident 
or  birth,  or  the  possession  of  property.  It  is  not  the 
grant  of  his  fellow-man,  but  the  immediate  gift  of 
God,  who  created,  in  his  own  image,  all  men”. 

The  governor  then  remarks  that  there  has  been  un- 
righteous and  oppressiv  interference  with  the  rights 
of  voters,  by  overbearing  partizans,  and  suggests  the 
expediency  of  attempting  a remedy. 

But,  says  he,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  surest  and 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  the  purity  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  our  govern- 
ment, is  the  universal  diffusion  of  mental  and  moral 
light.  Education  is  better  than  penal  statutes,  and 
will,  in  a great  measure,  supercede  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries. 

He  defends  the  right  to  entire  freedom  of  religion, 
and  remarks  that  both  religion  and  morality  are  bet- 
ter promoted  by  kindness  and  persuasion  than  by  se- 
verity and  coercion:  and  cites  the  temperance  refor- 
mation in  support  of  the  position. 

He  thinks  that  the  taxes  collected  by  the  general 
government  bear  more  heavily  on  the  poor  in  propor- 
tion to  ability  than  on  the  rich,  and  that  even  in  the 
direct,  taxation  by  the  state  government,  the  property 
of  those  who  have  but  little,  is  assessed  higher  in 
proportion  to  value  than  that  of  those  who  have  much. 
He  suggests  therefore  a reduction  of  the  poll  lax,  and 
inasmuch  as  no  man  should  be  deprived  of  a vote  by 
the  negligence  of  an  assessor,  he  proposes  to  levy  by 
law  a small  poll  tax  on  every  inhabitant. 

Ho  urges  the  importance  of  a reduction  of  the 
public  expenditures,  and  reminds  the  legislature  that 
lie  and  they  have  heen  elected  with  a view  to  the 
reformation  of  abuses. 

State  debt. 

“The  income  of  the  state,  derived  principally 
from  the  sources  above  referred  to,  gradually  in- 
creased for  a number  of  years,  till  from  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  it  rose  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  And  although  it  is  now 
somewhat  reduced,  still  it  is  more  than  double  what 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  of  our  revenue,  our  expenditures  in- 
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creased  more  rapidly;  and  the  state  now  owes  a debt 
of  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  mo- 
ney which,  during  the  last  eight  years,  it  has  expend- 
ed over  and  above  its  receipts;  and  five  million  dol- 
lars on  the  scrip  or  notes  which  it  has  issued,  and  for 
which  it  holds  the  securities  of  several  rail  road 
corporations. 

####### 

Of  all  the  contrivances  ever  invented  to  impove- 
rish the  people,  to  eat  out  their  substance,  and  bind 
upon  them  perpetual  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne, 
that  of  a public  debt  is  the  most  effectual  and  un- 
failing. How  many  unnecessary  and  profligate  ex- 
penditures have  been  incurred — how  many  useless 
and  pernicious  enterprizes  have  been  undertaken — 
how  many  unrighteous  and  bloody  wars  have  been 
waged,  by  nations  and  states,  on  resources  derived 
from  loans.  But  for  these,  how  many  crimes  against 
humanity  would  have  been  restrained  or  wholly 
avoided! 

Great  Britain,  which  boasts  of  her  love  of  liberty 
and  justice,  and  claims  to  be  the  most  enlightened 
nation  of  the  old  world,  now  owes  a debt  of  more 
than  thirty-five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  upon 
■which  she  is  obliged  to  pay  every  year  an  interest  of 
at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 
What  an  oppressive  and  grinding  burden  upon  the 
people  of  that  nation!  This  debt  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  ages.  How  many  millions  of  industrious 
people  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  poverty  and  ex- 
tremes! privation,  to  pay  the  interest  on  a debt  con- 
tracted bv  some  former  generation. 

# ' # * * # # * 

I therefore  present  to  your  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  proposing  an  amendment  to  our  constitu- 
tion, restricting  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  bor- 
row money,  except  in  case  of  invasion  or  insurrec- 
tion, to  a limited  and  certain  sum.” 

He  thinks  that  most  of  the  bank  disasters  have 
arisen  from  the  loaning  of  large  portions  of  the  ca- 
pital to  directors  and  officers;  says  that  the  relations 
of  borrower  and  lender  can  never  be  safely  confided 
in  the  same  person,  and  suggests  the  expediency  of 
requiring  the  directors  to  keep  their  books  always 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  stockholders  and  that 
they  should  state  in  the  returns  of  their  condition, 
the  amount  loaned  to  each  director. 

He  advocateSjthe  abolition  of  capital  punishment 
and  the  general  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code, 
remarking  that  crimes  are  most  numerous  where 
penalties  are  most  severe. 

He  says,  that  if  joint  stock  companies  derive  any 
advantage  from  corporate  -powers , equal  justice  re- 
quires that  all  partnerships  should  he  entitled  to  the 
same.  He  therefore  recommends  a general  law  by 
which  all  associations  for  every  species  of  business 
may  be  entitled  to  corporate  powers  by  recording  in 
a suitable  office  their  articles  of  agreement,  and 
giving  due  publicity,  provided  however,  that  all  the 
members  be  personally  responsible  for  the  debts  ol 
the  association.  He  says  that  experience  so  far  as 
tried,  viz:  in  cases  of  religious  societies,  libraries, 
lyceums,  proprietors  of  general  fields,  tenants  in 
common  of  lands,  wharves,  and  other  real  estate,  is 
in  favor  of  this  measure,  no  inconveniences  having 
arisen. 

In  conclusion  he  recommends  that  the  laws  be 
few  and  simple,  and  says  there  is  more  danger  of  too 
much  than  of  too  little  legislation. 


NEW  YORK. 

The  comptroller’s  report  is  of  great  length. 

Debt  of  the  state  of  New  York,  Jan.  1843. 

The  debt  of  the  state  on  the  30th  September, 
1842,  and  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  annual  in- 
terest thereon,  is  as  follows: 

Jhn't  interest. 

General  fund  and  rail 

road  debts,  $5,124,389  282,928 

Canal  debts,  19,613,359  1,058,692 


Total,  $24,737,749 

Means  of  the  Erie  & 

Champlain  canal  debt,  1,407,666 


1,341,620 


Total  debt  on  30th  Sept.  $23,330,082 
The  amount  of  stock  issued  to  rail  road  and  ca- 
nal companies  is  $5,035,700,  and  of  this  sum  $3,512,- 
700  has  fallen  upon  the  treasury  by  the  failure  of 
three  of  the  companies  to  meet  their  engagements, 
leaving  a balance  of  $1,720,000  on  which  the  re- 
spective companies  continue  to  pay  the  interest. 

The  state  stock  is  held  as  follows: 

By  foreigners,  $10,833,776  09 

“ citizens  of  otherstates,  1,126,758  20 

“ “ of  New  York,  14,038,540  15 


$25,999,074  44 

The  revenue  and  expenses  of  the'  state,  for  the 
past  year,  have  been  as  follows: 


Finances  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Paid. 

For  maintaining  the  finished  canals,  and  interest  on 
the  debt  of  all  the  canals,  except  old  Erie  and 
Champlain,  $1,529,838  17 

Paid  from  treasury  for  all  sums 
charged  upon  the  general  fund,  ex- 
clusive of  temporary  loans,  917,367  79 

Total  payment  for  all  state  purposes,  $2,447,205  96 
_ Received. 

For  tolls,  surplus  wa- 
ters, &c.  on  the  fin- 
ished canals,  includ- 
ing the  Genesee 
Valley  to  Dansville,  $1,798,692  78 

Payments  in  the  trea- 
sury on  account  of 
general  fund,  exclu- 
sive of  temporary 
loans,  and  $200,000 
recived  from  the  ca- 
nal fund,  443,215  95 

$2,241,90$  73 


Deficiency  in  rev.  to  pay  annual  charges  $205,297  23 
3 he  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  as  follows: 

Expenditures. 

Interest  on  canal  debts,  including  Erie 
and  Champlain  debt,  and  all  treasury 
debts,  $1,390,193  14 

Maintenance  of  canal,  same  as  last 
year,  627,571  00 

Payments  for  general  fund,  same  as  last 
year,  deducting  interest  on  debts  in- 
cluded above,  700,899  00 


$2,697,663  14 

Receipts. 

From  tolls,  same  as  last 

year,  $1,798,692  00 

On  account  of  general 
fund,  do.  443,215  00 

Interest  on  Erie  and 
Champlain  canal  loans 
and  deposites,  72  00 

$2,241,979  00 


Deficiency  in  revenues  to  pay  annual 
expenses,  455,684  14 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  the  Comptroller 
in  relation  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  state: 

“In  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  the  state,  and  of  the  whole  union,  is 
it  wise,  or  even  safe,  to  increase  the  debt  another 
dollar,  except  to  fulfil  existing  obligations!  It  is  not 
now  a question  whether  the  completion  of  a canal 
will  be  beneficial  to  a particular  section;  but  it  is  a 
question  of  solvency  or  insolvency — it  has  become 
purely  a question  of  finance.  The  state  has  already 
expended  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  on  unpro- 
ductive works — the  principal  part  of  this  capital  is 
buried  beyond  the  hope  of  resurrection.  The  im- 
pulse of  internal  improvements  and  local  interest, 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  finances,  has 
pressed  the  state  to  the  very  brink  of  dishonor 
and  bankruptcy.  These  interests  must  now  yield  to  a 
necessity  growing  out  of  their  own  excesses — to  the 
irresistible  power  of  a waning  credit  and  a deficient 
revenue.” 

The  Comptroller  further  states,  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  things,  it  is  impossible  to  make  new 
loans  on  the  faith  of  the  state.  The  tolls  and  mill 
tax  are  pledged  for  existing  debts,  and  to  create  new 
loans  will  involve  new  taxes. 


KENTUCKY. 

Governor  Letcher’s  message,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  legislature  on  Dec.  31st,  took  a general 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  its  abundant 
natural  blessings  with  the  multiplied  afflictions  and 
ruin  that  has  been  brought  about  by  abortive  financial 
experiments  of  the  general  government,  and  antici- 
pates that  no  permanency  will  be  established  until  a 
well  regulated  national  bank  shall  have  been  furnish- 
ed or  some  system  of  financial  regulation  adopted  by 
congress.  He  apprehends  the  exchequer  scheme 
would  prove  a no  better  contrivance  than  have  those 
schemes  which  have  preceded  it.  The  people  of 
Kentucky  have  borne  themselves  firmly  and  nobly. 
Economy,  industry  and  retrenchment  have  been  the 
order  of  the  day  among  them  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
great  crisis  has  passed.  Recommends  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  creditor  portion  of  community. 
The  banks  resumed  specie  payments  on  the  1st  of 
June  last,  and  have  sustained  themselves  without 
difficulty.  Their  specie  on  hand  is  larger  in  the  ag- 
gregate than  at  the  period  of  their  resumption.  They 
are  believed  to  be  as  sound  as  any  in  the  union  and 


have  afforded,  though  in  a limited  degree, no  inconsi- 
derable assistance  to  the  community.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatever  should  another  suspension  of 
specie  payments  be  ever  again  allowed.  They  are 
in  a condition  to  safely  increase  their  circulation 
should  the  business  of  the  country  require  it. 

The  crops  have  in  no  preceding  year,  been  ever 
more  abundant. 

“In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session,  it  was  stated,  that  the  sum  borrowed  for  in- 
ternal improvement  purposes,  and  for  which  bonds 
had  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  state — exclusive  of 
those  issued  to  the  board  of  education  and  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund — amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$3,401,500,  of  which  $115,000  was  at  an  interest  of 
five  per  cent.,  and  $2,886,500  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Since  that  time,  bonds  and  scrip 
have  been  issued  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent, 
to  the  amount  of  $501,283,  making  the  actual  debt 
of  the  state  $3,902,783,  as  will  be  seen  from  a state- 
ment made  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  annexed  to 
this  communication. 

It  will  also  appear  by  that  statement,  that  $64,283 
of  the  increased  indebtedness  of  the  state  the  past 
year,  has  been  incurred  for  the  repair  of  the  Lexing- 
ton and  Ohio  rail  road,  leaving  $437,000,  expended 
for  public  improvements  other  than  the  rail  road. 

The  act  of  the  last  session  authorized  the  expendi- 
ture of  $420,000  for  the  rivers,  and  roads,  and 
$100,000  for  the  repair  of  the  rail  road;  and  direct- 
ed the  governor  to  issue  the  bonds  of  the  state  for 
those  amounts,  suoject,  however,  to  the  condition', 
that  the  amount  issued  should  not  exceed  the  re- 
sources of  the  sinking  fund,  to  pay  the  interest  there- 
on. In  consequence  of  that  proviso  in  the  act,  ant! 
under  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  the  whole  amount  of  the  appropriation  of 
last  session  has  not  been  issued. 

And  I take  the  occasion  here  to  state,  that,  in- es- 
timating the  resources  of  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  public  debt,  the  legislature  doubtless 
acted  on  the  supposition,  that  the  act  of  17th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1841 — which  was  limited  to  two  years — 
would  be  re-enacted  and  continued  in  force  for  at 
least  several  years  after  that  period.  The  increase 
of  the  public  debt  authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  two 
last  sessions,  was  based  on  that  presumption.  And  it 
is  very  clear,  indeed  must  be  palpably  evident  to 
every  one  who  will  look  into  the  subject  for  a single 
moment,  that  without  the  continuance  of  that  act, 
more  especially  as  there  is  a falling  oft'  within  the 
last  year  in  the  aggregate  value  of  property  assessed 
for  taxation  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars — the  re- 
sources of  Ihe  sinking  fund  will  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  interest  of  the  public  debt.  I deem  it  un- 
necessary at  present  to  give  the  details  showing  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
annual  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  which  will  shortly  be  laid  before  you,  exhibit- 
ing the  several  amounts  received  and  disbursed  the 
present  year,  and  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures for  the  next  year. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  say,  the  interest, 
as  it  accrued  on  the  public  debt,  has  been  punctually 
paid,  without  the  delay  of  a single  day  up  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1842,  and  that  our  credit  deservedly 
stands  as  high  abroad  as  that  of  any  state  in  the  un- 
ion. 

The  renovation  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio  rail 
road,  in  virtue  of  an  appropriation  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, is  now  in  active  progress.  It  would  have 
been  finished  by  the  last  of  November,  but  for  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  contractors  to  deliver  timbers 
in  due  time.  The  locomotive  engines  have  been 
purchased  and  delivered;  and  the  work  has  been 
thus  far  remarkably  well  executed;  and  when  com- 
pleted— which  will  be  in  a few  weeks — the  road 
■will  be  very  serviceable  to  the  public  as  well  as  pro- 
fitable to  the  state. 

The  controversy  with  the  Schuylkill  bank  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, growing  out  of  the  stupendous  fraud  per- 
petrated by  that  institution  on  the  Bank  of  Kentucky 
— in  which  the  state  is  very  materially  interested — 
is  still  undecided.  A suit  in  chancery  authorized  by 
a special  act  of  the  last  Pennsylvania  legislature, 
embracing  the  whole  subject  matter  in  dispute  and 
bringing  all  the  offending  parties  before  the  court,  is 
r.ow  in  vigorous  prosecution.  I am  advised  a speedy 
and  favorable  decision,  without  any  doubt,  may  be 
expected.” 

Our  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
under  an  act  of  congress,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$24,731  31,  has  been  received.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  act^shortly  after  it  went  into  operation, 
was  repealed,  by  which,  as  I think,  we  have,  with 
other  states,  been  deprived  of  our  just  rights,  but  I 
trust  only  for  a very  short  period. 

The  duty  of  re-apportioning  the  state  into  ten  con- 
gressional districts  is  next  referred  to,  a recommen- 
dation made  to  urgently  memorialize  congress  to  re. 
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move  the  obstructions  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  ri- 
vers, which  have  produced  and  are  still  causing  such 

immense  sacrifices  of  life  and  property.  The  law 
creating  the  office  of  second  auditor,  which  now  ex- 
pires, should  be  re-enacted.  The  report  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  will  hereafter  be 
presented.  The  slow  progress  of  and  strenuous  op- 
position to  the  establishment  of  common  schools  in 
every  quarter  of  the  state,  indicates  defectiveness  in 
the  system.  Amendments  and  modifications  are  re- 
commended so  as  to  remove  its  obnoxious  features. 

The  annual  report  of  the  board  of  internal  im- 
provement will  hereafter  be  laid  before  the  legisla- 
ture. The  certainty  and  safety  of  the  slack  water 
navigation  on  Green  and  Kentucky  rivers  have  been 
tested  beyond  question  even  at  the  lowest  stage  of 
water.  The  improvements  of  Licking  river  have 
been  discontinued.  The  turnpikes  are  badly  man- 
aged and  require  regulation.  Their  whole  proceeds 
for  year  ending  10th  Dec.  have  been  only  §11,978. 

Admonishes  against  any  increase  of  state  debt  for 
purposes  of  internal  improvement.  “The  state  is 
not  in  a condition  to  justify  a further  expenditure. 
Let  us  look  to  the  payment  of  the  existing  debt  with- 
out turning  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Let  us  con- 
centrate all  our  energies  and  all  our  means  to  rid  the 
state  of  embarrassment,  and  once  more  place  her 
upon  elevated  ground.  Our  constituents  are  partic- 
ularly alive  to  the  obligations  of  good  faith;  they  are 
honest  in  all  their  transactions;  lofty  in  their  bear- 
ing, and  closely  wedded  to  the  commonwealth,  its 
honor,  its  character  and  its  glory.  They  wish  to 
pay  what  they  owe,  and  to  owe  no  more;  they  scorn 
repudiation  in  every  form  and  shape,  and  never  will, 
I venture  to  assert,  allow  it  an  abiding  place  in  Ken- 
tucky. This  fact  is  established  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion upon  this  subject.  What  is  the  character  of  a 
repudiating  state  worth  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  civilized  world?  Our  constituents 
may  be  hard  pressed,  but  never  can  be  induced  vo- 
luntarily to  bring  disgrace  upon  themselves  or  their 
posterity.  Repudiation  and  Kentucky  are  words  not 
made  for  each  other.  Our  character  now  stands 
without  blot  or  stain  before  the  world,  and  1 must 
say,  is  worth  preserving  at  all  hazards.  These,  I 
verily  believe,  are  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
every  human  being  in  the  state.  Let  us  always 
maintain  that  character.  Let  our  renowned  com- 
monwealth keep  herself  covered  with  a moral  ar- 
mour that  shall  forever  remain  unpolluted  by  the 
vile  touch  of  repudiation.  Let  her  be  so  upright  in 
all  her  actions,  and  so  discreet  in  the  management  of 
her  public  atfairs,  that  the  humblest  citizen  she  may 
have  when  he  crosses  the  borders  of  the  state,  shall 
feel  proud  to  acknowledge  himself  a Kentuckian. 
May  the  day  never  come  when  he  shall  be  ashamed 
to  own  his  country.” 

Statement  showing  the  actual  amount.  & ;c.  oj  the  public 

debt  of  the  slate  of  Kentucky  to  the  24 th  day  of  Decem- 


ber, 1842. 

Present  amount  of  debt,  §3,902,837 

As  reported  last  year,  3,401,500 


Actual  increase,  §501,283 

Of  which  there  wasnssued  for  the  repair 
of  the  rail  road,  64,283 


Of  which  there  was  issued  un- 
der the  act  of  1841 , §60,000 

Special  acts,  to  Hulme  and 
Stoughton,  8,000 

77,000 

Issued  under  the  appropriation  of  3d 

March,  1842,  of  §420.000,  §360,000 

Leaving  unappropriated,  60,000 


§420,000 


Appropriated  for  the  repair  of  the  rail 

road,  §100,000 

This  amount  expended,  64,283 

Leaving  unappropriated,  §35,717 


Amount  bearing  an  interest  of  5 per  ct.  §515,000 
Amount  at  an  interest  of  6 per  cent.  3,387,783 


$3,902,783 

Under  the  act  of  the  last  session  §38,500  of  the  6 
years  6 per  cent,  bonds  have  been  exchanged  for 
bonds  payable  in  30  years,  which  has  reduced  the  is- 
sue of  6 year  bonds  from  §609,590,  to  §571,000.  In 
making  the  exchange,  a bond  for  §500.  issued  under 
the  act  of  February  22,  1839,  was  included,  reducing 
that  issue  from  §33,000  to  §32,500. 

JAMES  HARLAN, 

December  24, 1842.  Secretary  of  state. 


I Statement  showing  tit e amount  Sfc.  of  state  bonds  issued 
to  the  board  of  education  and  commissioners  cf  the 
sinking  fund. 

Amount  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  issued  to  the  board 
of  education,  §850,000;  amount  of  six  per  cent, 
bonds  issued  to  the  same,  §65,500;  total  amount  is- 
sued to  board  of  education,  §917,500;  amount  of  six 
per  cent,  bonds  issued  to  the  commissioners  ol  the 
sinking  fund,  §20,000;  aggregate  amount  issued  to 
the  board  of  education  and  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  §937,500. 

JAMES  HARLAN,  secretary  of  state. 
December  24,  1842. 


MISCELCAN  EOUS. __ 

SOCIETY  IN  MADRID. 

The  most  singularly  interesting  diplomatist,  how- 
ever, in  Madrid,  was  Mr.  Milton,  representative  of 
the  United  States.  His  house  was  divided  into  two: 
on  one  side  you  saw  furniture  of  the  austerest  sim- 
plicity, writing  tables  and  secretaries,  whose  appear- 
ance spoke  of  severe  labor,  whilst  the  solemn  coun- 
tenance of  Washington  was  seen  upon  the  wall, 
looking  down  upon  them.  As  you  advanced  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  house,  the  finest  lustres  hung  over 
your  bead;  your  feet  pressed  down  carpets  only  wor- 
thy of  the  red  heels  of  the  time  of  the  Grand  Monar- 
que.  Still  further  in-doors,  the  aspect  of  things 
grew  more  eccentric — birds  were  found  flying  about 
the  rooms,  lizards  crawling  on  the  floor;  a stuffed 
negro  opened  you  the  door;  the  head  of  a woman, 
suspended  by  a silver  chain,  at  night  threw  great 
flames  of  light  through  her  eyes,  and  served  as  a se- 
pulchral lamp  to  the  alcove  of  Mr.  Milton.  To  the 
walls,  covered  with  black  velvet,  were  nailed  the 
yellow  Brazilian  butterflies,  hunting-horns,  rusty  ar- 
mour, the  horns  of  bulls,  and  the  antlers  of  slags. 
There  might  you  see  the  owner  of  the  house  lying 
in  a hammock  instead  of  a bed,  his  ewer  a tortoise- 
shell, his  night-cap  a Persian  shawl.  Mr.  Milton 
had  many  eccentric  habits,  of  which  the  least  amus- 
ing to  his  neighbours  was  sounding  the  horn  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  or  firing  pistols  at  the  reflection 
of  his  face  in  the  mirrors.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  you  a full  account  of  one-half  of  what  this 
eccentric  diplomatist  said  and  did;  but  take  this  an- 
ecdote for  an  instance: — One  day  he  assembled  his 
habitual  friends,  the  secretaries  of  embassies,  to 
whom  he  added  all  the  famous  toreros,  the  heroes  of 
Ihe  bull-fight.  He  presented  himself  to  the  young 
diplomatists  all  the primeras  espadas,  the  picadores, the 
banderilleros,  with  the  famous  Montes  at  their  head; 
and  he  set  these  gentry  to  carouse  over  a skin  of  lus- 
cious Spanish  wine.  After  a dinner  of  stupendous 
proportions  with  his  diplomatic  guests,  he  assembled 
diplomatists  and  toreros  in  the  hall.  He  then  cried 
out  to  his  people — “Open  the  doors,  and  introduce 
General  Mina!”  Milton  threw  precipitately  five 
swords  to  the  principal  toreros,  and  remained  alone 
in  (he  middle  of  the  hall,  into  which  at  once  rushed 
a furious  bull.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  the  dismay 
of  tlie  vt'hole  party,  not  excepting  Montes.  The 
wild  diplomatist,  nothing  daunted,  pulls  the  red  cloak 
off  the  torero’s  back  and  awaits  the  attack  of  Mina 
with  drawn  sword;  the  bull  charges  furiously;  Mil- 
ton  leaps  aside  and  the  bull  passes  him  and  returns 
to  the  charge;  upon  which  the  diplomatist  five  times 
waves  the  scarlet  cloak  now  here,  now  there,  before 
the  eyes  of  the  enraged  and  deluded  bull.  At  this 
feat  the  Spaniards  became  wild  with  enthusiasm, 
and,  jumping  over  the  balustrade  with  Montes  at 
their  head,  they  begin  to  attack  with  science  the  fu- 
rious beast.  But  Alilton  is  always  in  the  van,  until 
in  the  pursuit  he  tumbles  on  his  back:  set  on  his  legs 
at  once  by  the  qwidrilla,  he  recommences  the  battle; 
he  misses  his  quarry  with  the  first  aim  of  h is  sword, 
hut  at  the  next  turn  of  the  animal  lays  him  dead  at 
his  feet  with  one  blow.  This  feat  rendered  Milton 
immortal  as  his  poetic  namesake  in  the  minds  of  the 
madrillenos,  and  when  he  first  appeared  again  at  the 
public  bull-fight,  the  loveliest  gjnmolas  threw  their 
nosegays  of  orange-flowers  on  his  head,  while  their 
male  relatives  dotted  their  beaver  sombreros  amidst 
shouts  of  vivas.  When  I tell  you  that  this  singular 
diplomatist  was  wont  to  put  on  the  costume  and  ha- 
bits of  the  contrabandista  and  disappear  into  the 
mountains  and  sierras , where  he  has  been  seen  rid- 
ing with  a manola  on  his  crupper  and  a blunderbuss 
on  his  thigh, — when  you  hear  this,  you  will  easily 
imagine  you  have  not  heard  the  most  singular  of  his 
adventures;  but  perhaps  you  will  feel  still  more  as- 
tonished when  you  are  told  that,  in  society,  Mr.  Mil- 
ton  was  a most  amiable  member,  and  that  in  politics 
he  displayed  a vast  fund  of  knowledge,  exquisite  dip- 
lomatic tact,  and  those  elevated  as  well  as  extended 
views,  which  distinguish  men  of  genius.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  who  late>y  succeeded  Mr.  Milton,  only 
stayed  an  instant,  but  much  is  hoped  from  him  on 
his  return. 


But  our  episodes  have  consumed  so  much  space 
that  we  must  break  off  abruptly  our  account  of  the 
good  society  in  Madrid — its  diplomacy, — only  adding 
that  there  our  minister,  sir  Arthur  Ashton,  reigns 
more  absolute  than  the  Ambassador  of  the  Grand 
Alonarque,  the  Duke  d’Harcourt  did  when  he  helped 
Louis  the  Fourteenth’s  grandson  to  the  throne  of 
Spain:  and  that  the  representative  of  France,  the 
Duke  de  Glucksberg,  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  witty 
recommendation  of  the  famous  diplomatist,  Count 
de  Rayneval,  “Cantentons  nous  de  regarder,  e’est  deja 
bcaucovp  de  bien  voir.”  There  is  no  hope  for  France 
as  long  as  the  Queen’s  trecillo*  consists  exclusively 
of  the  Queen  Isabella,  the  Regent,  Minister  Gon- 
zales, Arguelles  “the  divine,” sir  Arthur  Aston,  and 
above  all,  that  all-killing  diplomatist,  Mrs.  Scott. 

[ Court  Journal. 


* A favorite  game  at  cards  much  in  vogue  in  Spain 
and  in  Italy. 


TONNAGE. 

Registered  tonnage  of  the  United  Slates,  with  the  number 


of  Ions  entered  and  cleared,  distinguishing  the  Amen- 


can  from  the  foreign. 

TONNAGE  ENTERED. 

TONNAGE  CLEARED. 

Registered  lon’ge  Atner. 

Foreign . 

Amir. 

Foreign. 

1821 

765,089 

81,526 

804,947 

83,073 

1822 

787,961 

100,511 

813,743 

97,490 

1823 

755,271 

119,468 

810,761 

119,740 

1824 

850,033 

102,367 

919.278 

102,552 

1825 

830,751 

92,927 

960,366 

95  080 

1826 

942,216 

105,654 

953.012 

99,417 

1827 

918,361 

137,589 

980,542 

131,250 

1828 

656,000 

868,331 

150,223 

897,404 

151,030 

1829 

650,142 

872,949 

130,74.3 

944,799 

133,006 

1830 

576.471 

967,277 

131,900 

971,760 

133  436 

1831 

620,451 

922.952 

281,9-18 

972,504 

271,994 

1832 

686,980 

949,622 

393.03S 

974.865 

387,505 

1833 

750  026 

1.111,441 

496,705 

1,142,160 

497,039 

1834 

857,438 

1.071,670 

568,052 

1,134.020 

577,700 

1835 

885,321 

1,352,653 

611,310 

1,400,517 

630,824 

1836 

897,774 

1 255,334 

680,213 

1,315,523 

674,721 

1S37 

810,447 

1,299.720 

765,703 

1,266,622 

756,292 

1833 

822.591 

1,302,974 

592,110 

1,408,761 

604,166 

1S39 

834  244 

1,491,279 

624,814 

1,477,928 

611,839 

1840 

899,764 

1,576,916 

712,363 

1,646,009 

706,484 

1841 

945,803 

1,631,909 

736,141 

1,634.156 

738,849 

The  table  presents  the 

following 

results  for  twelve 

years,  from  1830  to  1841 — 

REGISTERED 

TONS  ENTERED. 

TONS  CLEARED. 

Tonnage. 

Amer. 

Foreign. 

Amer.  Foreign. 

1830 

576,471 

967,227 

131,900 

971,760 

133,436 

1841 

945,803 

1,631,909 

736,144 

1,634,156 

738,849 

Inc’se  369,332  664.6S2  604  244  662,396  605,413 

“ pr  ct.  64  68.7  457  68  452 

This  gives  a remarkable  increase  in  the  foreign  tons 
trading  to  the  United  States,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  effect 
of  the  proclamation  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  October,  1830, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  British 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  admitted  on  entry  from 
the  islands,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 


Sales  of  Public  Lands.  Purchase  money  received 
for  the  sales  of  public  lands  for  13  successive  years: 

1830  $2,433,432  94  1837  $7,007,523  04 


1831 

3,557,023 

76 

1832 

3,115.376 

09 

1833 

4,972,284 

84 

1834 

6.099  981 

04 

1835 

15,999,804 

11 

1836 

25,167,833 

05 

Total 


1838  4 305,564  64 

1839  6,464,556  78 

1840  2,789,633  23 

1841  1,463,364  00 

1812  1st  3 qr.  1,079,366  00 


$84,455,747  83 


INSTRUCTING  SENATORS  IN  CONGRESS. 

A correspondent  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  not  im- 
pressed with  a due  reverence  for  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature, which  has  this  winter,  as  usual,  been  instruct- 
ing the  senators  in  congress  upon  matters  and  things 
in  general,  sends  the  following  to  the  editors: 

Swamp  Slashes,  Henrico,  January  18,  1343. 

I live  in  the  country,  and  therefore  hear  hut  little 
news:  but  it  is  generally  reported  in  my  neighbor- 
hood that  our  legislature  is  going  to  instruct  the 
court  martial  which  is  to  try  captain  Mackenzie  to 
find  him  guilty.  Please  let  us  know  if  such  is  really 
the  fact.  Yours,  respectfully,  J.  G. 


BANK  STATISTICS. 


A statement  contained  in  a New  York  paper 
assumes  it  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  dis- 
tress which  is  alleged  to  exist  throughout  the  coun- 
try, prevails  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  banking  has  been  pushed  in  the  different  sec- 
tions. That  this  cause  has  had  a powerful  influence 
in  creating  those  difficulties,  we  all  know,  but  that 
other  and  in  some  places,  quite  as  influential  causes 
may  be  found  for  the  existing  distress,  is  equally  true. 
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Several  of  the  eastern  states  for  instance  have  more 
banks,  more  banking  capital,  more  bank  paper  in  cir- 
culation, than  those  states  where  the  distress  is  most 
grievous,  yet  have  comparatively  experienced  little 
embarrassment.  It  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  country 
to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  existing  evils  in  order 
to  avoid  similar  evils  hereafter.  Let  the  banking  in- 
stitutions bear  their  proportion  of  the  responsibility 
— but  it  would  be  unjust  as  well  as  unwise  to  attri- 
bute the  disasters  of  these  times  exclusively  to  them. 
They  are  no  great  favorites  of  ours,  in  any  shape, 
yet  they  are  to  a certain  extent  useful.  The  idea  of 
doing  without  them  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
we  consider  to  be  utterly  idle.  The  people  will  not 
do  without  them  if  they  could, — and  it  is  folly  to  be 
making  them  more  odious  than  they  are,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  unthinking. 


her,  1841.  The  progress  of  banking  capital  since  1803, 
is  thus  stated: 

In  1803  the  bank  capital  of  the  common- 
wealth was 

From  1803  to  1816  it  continually  increas- 
ed to 

From  1816  to  1817  it  was  reduced  to 
From  1817  to  1820  it  continually  increas- 
ed to 

From  1820  to  1821  it  was  reduced  to 
From  1821  to  1829  it  continually  increas- 
ed to 

From  1829  to  1830  it  was  reduced  to 
From  1830  to  1837  it  continually  increas- 
ed to 

From  1837  to  this  time,  December,  1843, 
it  has  been  continually  reduced  to 


§2,225,262 

11.475.000 
9,298.050 

10.600.000 
9,800,000 

20.420.000 

19.295.000 

38.230.000 

31.390.000 


After  assuming  the  ground  we  notice  above,  rela- 
tive to  banks  generally,  the  writer  alluded  to  produ- 
ces a strange  illustration  of  his  position.  We  like 
his  facts,  though  how  he  twists  them  round  to  get  at 
his  conclusion — or  rather  to  substantiate  his  premises 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

“As  a mark  of  the  general  prosperity  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  actual  results  of  the  popular  industry, 
we  give  the  following  returns  of  the  Massachusetts 
Savings  Bank;  showing  the  number  of  depositors  and 
the  total  population  of  each  town. 

Savings  Bank  of  Massachusetts,  1843. 

No.  of  de-  Total  Amount  of  Dividends 
posilors.  population,  deposiles.  for  the  year. 


Andover, 

282 

5.207 

47.662  62 

2,125 

21 

Barnstable, 

385 

4,301 

72,626  00 

3,580 

38 

Boston, 

15,025 

93,383 

2,360,212  41 

87,125 

04 

Suffolk,  (Bos.) 

1,524 

2,390 

274,651  89 

9,556 

72 

Cambridge, 

315 

8,409 

38,685  60 

4,258 

80 

Clanton, 

162 

1,995 

19,426  40 

733 

SO 

Dedham, 

874 

3,290 

140,796  57 

5,12S 

22 

JFairbaven, 

153 

3,951 

25,352  91 

1,382 

32 

Fali  River, 

1,525 

6,738 

332,665  47 

20,266 

26 

Greenfield, 

162 

1,756 

17,832  27 

1,139 

11 

Gloucester, 

235 

6.35o 

IS, 257  49 

699 

64 

Haverhill, 

643 

4,336 

82,377  24 

3,795 

73 

Hingham, 

712 

3.564 

132,998  45 

6,198 

71 

Lowell, 

2,768 

20,796 

473.37  5 00 

1G.018 

60 

Lynn, 

447 

9,369 

41,203  44 

1,957 

40 

Concord, 

569 

1,784 

88,939  66 

2.877 

78 

Nantucket, 

271 

9,012 

44  350  40 

2,159 

23 

New  Bedford, 

1,427 

12,087 

270.466  91 

16,438 

40 

Newburvport, 

2.26G 

7,161 

363,576  53 

14,391 

18 

Newton, 

91 

3 351 

4,840  05 

Plymouth, 

1,406 

5,231 

222,132  58 

10  506 

58 

Roxbury, 

515 

9,089 

56,719  10 

2.316 

12 

Salem, 

3.691 

15,082 

631,539  43 

30,520 

45 

Salisbury, 

444 

2,739 

55,203  79 

2,065 

04 

Scituate, 

517 

3,886 

47,506  43 

2,422 

89 

Springfield, 

299 

10.9S5 

51.269  77 

2,208 

47 

Taunton. 

1,250 

7,645 

206,316  76 

10  402 

47 

Charlestown, 

1,118 

11,484 

165,432  17 

6.436 

05 

Braintree, 

194 

2,163 

21.604  67 

951 

78 

Worcester, 

3,327 

7,499 

587,379  65 

19,138 

67 

42,587  284,086 

6,900,451  70 

282,231 

18 

1"  Amounting  m 1838, 

869,392  00 

35,772  00 

Increase, 

6 031,059  70 

216,469 

18 

Here  is  an  increase  in  four  years  of  $6,100,000  of 
the  small  deposites  among  a population  of  less  than 
300,000  souls.  What  country,  or  what  section  of  a 
country,  can  show  such  prodigious  results  of  general 
prosperity?  Let  the  26,000,000  of  starving  paupers 
in  England  who  all  go  to  pamper  the  overgrown 
wealth  of  the  stockholders,  ponder  upon  this.  Let 
the  advocates  of  a national  debt  in  this  country  con- 
sider where  would  now  be  that  $7, 000, 090, if  the  43,- 
000  industrious  depositors  had  been  obliged  to  pay  a 
tax  to  discharge  a national  debt  contracted  abroad. 
Instead  of  its  profitable  employment  among  them- 
selves through  the  agency  of  the  Savings  Bank,  it 
would  long  since  have  been  dissipated  in  the  support 
perhaps  of  the  fox  hounds  of  the  same  English  oli- 
garchy. The  advocates  for  protection,  and  the  friends 
of  free  trade,  will  do  well  to  consider,  that  during 
the  last  four  years  of  the  lowest  tariff,  and  the  great- 
est alledged  distress  in  all  business,  the  distributive 
wealth  deposited  in  the  savings  bank  of  Massachu- 
setts increased  from  less  than  §900,000  to  over  $6,- 

900.000.  In  the  town  of  Lowell,  alledged  to  be 
ruined  by  a low  tariff,  out  of  a gross  population  of 

20.000,  three  thousand  are  depositors  to  the  extent  of 
§478,000,  an  average  of  §159  each.  This  result  has 
been  produced  in  years  of  low  tariff,  when  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  U.  States  came  in  fair  competition 
with  English  goods. 

Massachusetts  Banks.  It  appears  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  bank  commissioners,  that 
the  number  of  banks  in  the  state  now  in  operation, 
is  105;  twenty-four  of  which  are  in  Boston,  with  a 
capital  of  §17,110,000,  and  the  residue  out  of  Bos- 
ton, with  a capital  of  $14,280,000.  Total  banking 
capital  in  the  state,  on  the  1st  ult.  $31,390,000;  which 
shows  a decrease,  since  1837,  of  $6,890,000.  A de- 
crease of  $1,550,000  has  taken  place  since  Decem- 


The  amount  of  bank  loans  has  decreased,  from 
Sept.  1841,  to  Oct.  1842,  from  $47,553,960  66,  to 
$44,610,391  18;  and  is  less,  says  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  than  it  has  been  at  the  time  at  the  annual 
returns  any  time  since  1832. 


Maine.  It  appears  from  the  late  report  of  the 
bank  commissioners  of  Maine  that  the  amount  of 
bank  capital  of  that  state  in  the  beginning  of  1838 
was  §5,458,750,  and  of  circulation  §1,696,000  The 
amount  of  capital  at  the  present  time  is  $3,314,000, 
and  of  circulation  $1,106,000. 

The  following  is  a return  of  the  banks  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  January,  1843,  and  June  1842: 

Banks  of  Maine,  Jan.  1843,  and  June,  1842. 

Liabilities.  June,  1842.  Jan.  1843 

Capital  stock  paid  in  3,364,000  3,314  000 

Bills  in  circulation  1,232,245  1,106,261 

Nett  profits  on  hand  160,707  104,160 

Balances  due  other  banks  75,062  65,364 

Cash  deposited,  &c.  not  bear- 
ing interest 

Cash  deposited  bearing  inter- 
est 94,196  91.734 


561,223  542,017 


Total  ain’t  due  from  banks  5,487,435 
Resources. 

Gold,  silver,  &c.  in  banks  184,041 
Real  estate  211,118 

Bills  of  banks  in  this  state  91,798 
Bills  of  banks  elsewhere  24,491 
Balances  due  from  other 
banks  275,618 

Due  to  the  banks,  excepting 
balances  4,700,363 


5,224,136 

175,301 

256,148 

75,374 

28,148 

283,501 

4,405,660 


Total  amount  of  resources  of 
the  Banks  5,387,435  5,224,136 

The  rate  of  dividends  declared  by  the  banks,  is  a 
fraction  less  than  three  per  cent,  for  six  months. — 
The  stockholders  are  borrowers  to  the  amount  of 
$799,283,  which  deducted  from  the  capital,  gives 
$2,514,717  as  the  real  amount  lent  by  them  as  bank- 
ers to  the  public.  They  have  issued  their  credits  to 
circulate  as  money  to  the  extent  of  $1,166,261,  for 
the  use  of  which,  the  public  pay  near  $100,000  per 
annum.  [JV.  Y.  Herald. 


New  York  chartered  and  free  banks.  The 
table  below  will  exhibit  a comparative  view  of  the 
resources  and  liabilities  of  all  the  chartered  and  free 
banks,  for  the  last  two  years  excluding  the  Lafayette 
Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Watervliet  Bank, 
the  Clinton  County  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Lyons,  also 
the  North  River  Bank,  whose  charters  have  expired, 
and  which  have  since  gone  into  operation  under  the 
general  bankrupt  law,  together  with  the  James  Bank, 
the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Malone,  and  the  Manufactu- 
rers’ Bank,  at  Ulster,  which  last  named  association 
did  not  make  any  returns  last  year: 

Resources. 


1st  Jan.  1842. 

Loan  and  discounts,  54,543,073 

Real  estate,  3,270,661 

Stocks  and  mortgages,  10,291,239 

Specie,  5,329,857 

Notes  of  other  banks,  5,319,704 

Cash  items,  1,595,167 

Due  from  banks,  8,512,547 

1st  Jan.  1843. 
52,557,724 
3,568,725 
12,446,087 
8,288,559 
4,808,754 
2,272.658 
4,279,981 

88,862,248 

Liabilities. 

88,322,498 

Circulation, 

Loans, 

Due  canal  fund, 
Deposits, 

Due  banks, 

1st  Jan.  1842. 
13,949,504 
117,032 
1,411,137 
17,063,774 
9,395  646 

1st  Jan.  1843. 
11,860,900 
188,164 
1,495,898 
18,723,030 
12,051,093 

Add  capital  and  profits, 

41,937,892 

46,925,155 

44,319,065 

44,003,433 

88,862,248 

88,322,498 

The  report  of  81  Safety  Fund  Banks  exhibits 
nominal  profits  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $3,259,772. 
On  deducting  therefrom  the  aggregate  expenses  and 
contribution  to  the  fund  amounting  to  $1,484,718, 
the  balance  will  be  $1,875,054,  being  a little  over  6 
per  cent. 

To  determine  the  circulation  of  all  the  banks,  the 
amount  of  notes  ol  other  banks  contained  in  the  state- 
ment should  be  deducted. 

This  account  would  then  stand  in  relation  to  the 
specie  in  the  banks  as  follows,: 

The  131  banks  which  have  made  returns  show  ihe 
circulation  to  be  . $12,031,871 

Deduct  notes  held  by  banks,  4,888,987 


Actual  circulation,  7,142,884 

Specie,  8,477,076 


$1,334,192 

Banks  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  all  the  banks  in  the  state,  131 
in  number  is  $12,031,871 

Deduct  notes  held  by  banks  4,888,987 


7,142,884 

Specie  held  by  banks  8,477,076 


Excess  of  specie  over  actual  circulation  1,334,192 
Of  which  the  24  banks  in  the  city  of  New 

York  have  specie  7,279,560 

Circulation  of  24  banks  $4,631,353 
Less  notes  held  by  24  banks  3,548,681 

1,082,672 


Excess  of  specie  over  actual  circulation  $6,196,888 
New  York  Bank  Safety  Fund.  The  comptrol- 
ler’s report  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
Safety  fund: 

The  notes  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  banks 
which  have  commuted  are  on  the  following  banks, 


viz: — 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  $138,528 

Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego,  140,330 

Watervliet  Bank,  98,887 

Clinton  County  Bank,  76,679 

Lewis  County  Bank,  636 

Bank  of  Lyons,  25,545 

Lafayette  Bank,  14 


$477,609 

The  outstanding  notes  of  the  insolvent  banks,  and 
the  time  of  failure  of  each,  have  been  furnished  as 
follows: — 

Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo,  Nov.  15, 


1841,  $488,257 

Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego,  Dec.  7, 

1841,  220,209 

Watervliet  Bank,  March  9,  1832,  120,778 

Clinton  County  Bank,  April  9, 1842,  150,203 

Bank  of  Lyons,  Sept.  13,  1842,  100,000 


$1,079,447 

It  is  provided  in  the  act  before  referred  to  that 
these  bills  shall  be  redeemed  from  the  safety  fund, 
in  the  order  in  which  the  injunctions  were  served  on 
the  banks.  In  commuting,  however,  the  contributing 
banks  were  allowed  to  pay  in  the  notes  of  any  bank 
which  had  been  enjoined,  without  reference  to  the 
time  of  such  injunction. 

If  the  amount  paid  by  the  banks  which  have  com- 
muted ($477,609)  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
circulating  notes  as  before  given,  ($1,079,447)  it  will 
leave  outstanding  to  be  redeemed  from  the  safety 
fund  the  sum  of  $601,838. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1842,  the  amount  of  the 
capital  of  the  bank  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  comptrol- 
ler was  as  follow's: — 

5 per  cent  Astor  stock,  $60,000,  worth 
say  $50,000  00 

Due  from  Union  College,  20,000  00 

J.  Palmer’s  bond  and  mortgage,  5,000  00 

$70,000  00 

The  following  sums  are  due  from  cer- 
tain banks:— 

On  account  of  original  3 per 
cent.  27,324  67 

One  halt  per  cent  due  from 
sundry  banks,  January  1, 

1842,  16,250  00 

Contributions  o£  16  banks, 

which  have  notcommuted,  13,200  00 

77,274  67 


$152,174  67 

The  circulation  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Buffa- 
lo, which  is  next  to  be  redeemed  was  $488,000  at  the 
time  the  bank  failed. 
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The  amount  redeemed  by  commutation  and  other- 
wise is  §158,848,  leaving  outstanding  §3:29,152. 

Bank  of  Kentucky  and  Branches. 

January , 1842.  January , 1843. 

Notes,  2,430,365  2,630,728 

Bills,  1,795,781  1,169,058 

Kentucky  bonds,  1,630,000  1,594,990 

Specie,  669,247  810,024 

Circulation,  1,614,827  1,586,595 

Deposites,  363,273  356,742 

Capital,  4,698,067  4,698.067 

“ issued  by  Schuylkill  Bank,  1,220,000 

The  whole  issues  of  capital  by  the  Schuylkill 
bank  were  1,299,700,  of  which  79,700  have  been 
purchased. 

Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky. 


Ohio  Banks?  The 
banks  of  Ohio,  to  the 
report: 

Banks  of 

Franklin  bk,  Colum. 
Clinton  bk,  Colum. 
Bank  of  Xenia, 

Bank  of  Cbcleville, 
Belmont  bank  of  St. 
Clairsville, 

Com.  bk.  Cincinnati,  1 
Bk-  of  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Bulk  of  Dayton, 

Bank  of  Sandusky, 
Bank  of  Marietta, 
Western  Reserve  bk, 
Bank  of  Geauga, 

Bank  of  Norwalk, 
Lafayette  bk  of  Cin. 
Bank  of  Massillon, 


following  are  the  returns  of  the 
1st  January,  1843,  per  auditor’s 

Onto,  Jan.  1843. 

Loans.  Specie.  Circ.  Deps. 
139,405  47  570  76,347  50,746 
464  413  107.725  263,033  109,095 
124,896  26  294  85,493  55,297 
319,057  46,122  171,050  45  542 


82  023 
,002,283 
32,076 
27,771 
185,680 
178.360 
138  589 
136,36! 
175,810 
880,590 
211,393 


12,613 
45,891 
7,463 
10.342 
40,714 
16  162 
34  414 
10,456 
47.209 
55,115 
4U,0 1 2 


9,0S4 

60,053 

8,465 

14,453 

175,029 

41,601 

19,705 

13.863 

22,994 

39,819 

142,016 


10,953 

205.022 

'393 

1,116 

37.S30 

7,408 

16,202 

16,980 

79,519 

43,523 

55,799 


Total,  Jan.  1, 
“ Oct.  1, 

Decrease 


$4,099,746  557,309  1,145.165  740,666 
5,156,064  736,620  1,792,117  975,445 


crease  in  the  circulation  in  Scnlland  is,  no  doubt, 
exclusively  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  that  coun- 
try, rents  and  wages  being  almost  uniformly  paid  at 
the  time  of  Martinmas.  The  drain  of  specie  for 
this  country  does  not  as  yet  appear  to  influence  the 
quantity  held  by  the  bank,  a fact  which  arises  from 
the  want  of  employment  of  money  in  the  channels  of 
business.” 

Bank  of  France. 

The  following  is  a return  of  the  Bank  of  France: 
Bank  of  France,  25th  Dec.  1842. 


Dec.  31,  1841. 

Dec.  31,  1842. 

Capital  paid, 

S2,9S7.200 

2,987,200 

Immediate  liabilities. 

Notes, 

1,523,271 

1,111,955 

Deposites, 

642,485 

371,753 

2,155,756 

1,483,718 

Immediate  means— 

Specie, 

609,399 

645,463 

B’k  and  treas’ry  notes,  269,369 

183,211 

Due  from  banks, 

1,317,621 

828,674 

Excess  liabilities, 

838,235 

655,034 

Other  resources — 

Notes  discounted 

1,391,047 

1,515,468 

Bills  of  exchange 

1,388,691 

1,018,616 

Kentucky  bonds, 

See.  1,009,160 

1,054,985 

Due  from  state, 

270,694 

35,090 

Bank  of  the  state  of  Missouri, 

Nov.  1S42,  AND 

Jan.  1843. 

Nov.  1. 

Jan.  1. 

Notes, 

452,459 

443,450 

Bills, 

274.898 

233,550 

Suspended  debt, 

146,315 

147,739 

Specie, 

253,205 

332,730 

Circulation, 

273,490 

303,410 

Deposits, 

388,993 

452,828 

1,056,318  179,311  643,952  234,779 


Debtor. 

Notes  in  circulation, 

Treasury  accounts  current, 

Sundry  accounts  current. 

Receipts  payable  at  sight, 

Capital  of  Bank, 

Reserve  according  to  law, 

Reserve  in  landed  property, 

Dh  idends  to  be  paid, 

Outsanding  drafts  of  branch  banks, 
Sundry  accounts  current, 


Creditor. 

Specie, 

Commercial  bills  discounted, 

Cash  advanced  on  deposite  of  bullion, 
Cash  advanced  on  deposite  of  public 
curities, 

Accounts  current  debtor, 

Capital  of  the  branch  banks, 
Reserved  according  to  law, 

Cash  vested  in  public  securities, 

Hotel  and  furniture  of  the  bank, 
Sun-1  ries, 


Francs. 

224,254,652 

136,102,896 

37,711,930 

2,010,000 

67,900,000 

10,000,000 

4,000,000 

5,219,142 

452,762 

1,271,827 


488,923,211 

Francs. 

197,253,647 

158,324,772 

4,720,600 

16,497,032 

27,788,541 

20,000,000 

10,000,000 

50,201,736 

4,000,000 

136,880 


480,923,211 

Commercial  operations  realized  dur'ing  the  last 
QUARTER  OF  THE  YEAR  1842. 

Francs. 

Commercial  bills  discounted,  250,090,600 

Cash  received  from  sundry  accounts,  9,762,500 

Cash  advanced  on  bullion,  7,685,600 

Cash  advanced  on  public  securities,  1,003,639,500 

Cash  paid  on  sundry  accounts,  1,003,556,700 

Received  from  the  treasury,  119,106,500 

Paid  to  the  treasury,  114,258,400 

Cash  received,  94,530,000 

Bills  received,  497,565,500 

Cash  paid,  582,180,500 

TOBACCO  CONTRACTS. 

The  Moniteur  Parisien  states,  that  the  tenders  to 
supply  the  government  with  4,800,000  pounds  of  Vir- 
ginian leaf  tobacco,  7,000,000  ditto  of  Kentucky  leaf, 
4,400,000  ditto  of  Maryland  leaf,  and  80  000  ditto  of 
Havana  leaf,  to  be  delivered  at  Paris  or  at  Havre, 
were  opened  before  the  minister  of  finance  on  Tues- 
day last,  when  Mr.  Brown,  a Liverpool  merchant, 
was  declared  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  three  first  ar- 
ticles, and  M.  J.  P.  Peccator  for  the  Havana  leaf. 

The  administration  of  customs’ duties  has  just  pub- 
lished a return  of  the  principal  merchandise  import- 
ed into  France  during  the  first  11  months  of  the  present 
year,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  duties  produced 
90,000,000f. 


The  languid  state  of  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  failing  off  of  the  circula- 
tion which  depreciated  from  the  12th  November  to 
the  10th  December,  =£1,807,000  (near  seven  millions 
of  dollars! J The  following  is  the  official  report. 

Paper  Currency  of  England. 

Sept.  17.  Ocr.  15.  Nov.  12.  Dec.  10. 
Bank  Eng.  19  914,000  19503,000  20,104,000  18,841,000 

Private  b’ks,  5,19S,'2o9  5,488.661  5,434,822  5,085,0.u0 

Joint  stock 

Banks,  2,819,549  3,064,359  3,196,964  3,001,000 

Scotland  Pri- 
vate and 
Joint  stuck 

Banks,  2,543,549  2,743.795  2.891,865  3 091,000 

Ireland,  do.  1,663,018  2,002,734  2,126,829  2,104,000 

Bank  ol  Ir.  2,306,035  3,041,150  3,162,200  3,13S,O0O 


TRIAL  OF  COMMANDER  MACKENZIE. 


First  and  second  clays. 

Naval  Court  Martial , February  2. 

For  the  trial  of  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  on 
board  the  U.  S.  ship  North  Carolina,  at  Brooklyn. 

The  court  organized  on  yesterday,  and  met  this 
morning  about  a quarter  to  12  o’clock,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  officers,  who  were  all  present. 

Commodore  Downes,  president.;  Commodore  Read; 
captains  W.  C.  Bolton,  Daniel  Turner,  Isaac  Mc- 
Keever,  John  Gwynn,  and  Benjamin  C.  Page,  Sloat 
Smith.  Wyman,  and  George  W.  Slorer;  comman- 
ders, Henry  VV.  Ogden,  Irvine  Shubrick. 

Judge  advocate — William  H.  Norris,  esq.  of  Balti- 


Total  cir’n  31,919,594  35,843,749  36,916,680  35,263,000 
Bullion  in  the 
Bank  of 

England  9,816,000  9,801,000  9,907,000  10  511,000 
The  New  York  Herald  says:  “The  contraction  of 
the  Bank  of  England  paper  is  accounted  for  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  financial  quarter,  but  the  relatively  large 
reduction  in  that  of  the  private  and  joint  stock  banks 
is  but  too  clear,  and  an  indication  of  the  still  lan- 
guid state  of  business  throughout  the  country.  Some 
allowance  must,  however,  be  made  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  trades  generally  to  keep  their  liabilities  low, 
and  draw  the  claims  against  them  into  as  narrow  a 
focus  as  possible  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  in- 


more. 

The  judge  advocate  first  read  the  letter  of  the  se- 
cretary to  the  president,  enclosing  the  precept  order- 
ing the  court  to  convene.  He  then  read  the  precept 
detailing  the  officers  to  compose  the  court,  and  also 
letters  excusing  three  of  the  officers  first  detailed, 
and  substituting  others  in  their  slead. 

He  then  asked  Commander  Mackenzie  if  he  was 
ready  for  trial,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  in  reply  to  the  usual  question  of  whether  he  had 
any  objections  to  any  of  tiie  members  of  the  court, 
he  replied  “none  whatever.” 

The  judge  advocate  then  administered  the  usual 
oath  to  the  various  members,  after  which  the  presi- 
dent administered  the  oath  to  the  judge  advocate. 


The  charges  were  then  read  by  the  judge  advo- 
cate — they  are  five  in  number,  viz: 

Charges  and  specifications  of  charges  preferred  by  ilic 

secretary  of  the  navy  against  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
kenzie, a commander  in  the  United  Stales  navy,  to  wit: 

charge  i. 

Murder  on  board  a United  States  vessel  on  the  high  seas. 

Specification  1st.  In  this  that  the  said  commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  of  the  navy,  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  being  on  the  high 
seas,  to  wit,  in  17°  34'  28"  north  latitude,  and  57° 
57'  45"  west  longitude  from  Greenwich  or  there- 
abouts, on  the  1st  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1842,  did 
then  and  there,  without  form  of  law,  wilfully,  deliber- 
ately, and  with  malice  aforethought,  hang  arid  cause  to 
be  hanged  by  the  neck  at  the  main  yard  of  the  afore- 
said brig,  until  he  was  dead,  Philip  Spencer,  an  acting 
midshipman,  then  in  the  service  of  the  Unit i-d  States, 
thereby  violating  the  21st  article  of  the  ac  t of  con- 
gress entitled  “an  act  fur  the  better  government  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,”  approved  April  23d, 
1800. 

Specification  2 d.  Exactly  the  same  as  the  previous 
one,  substituting  “Samuel  Cromwell,  boatswain’s 
mate,  then  in  the 'service  of  the  United  States  and 
borne  on  the  muster  roll  of  said  brig  for  “Philip 
Spencer,  acting  midshipman,  then  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.” 

Specification  3d.  The  same  as  the  2d,  substituting 
“Elisha  Small,  seaman,”  for  “Samuel  Cromwell, 
boatswain’s  mate.” 

CHARGE  II. 

Oppression. 

Specification  1st.  In  this,  that  the  said  commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  of  the  navy,  command- 
ing the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  being  on  the  high  seas,  to 
wit:  in  17°  34'  28"  north  lat.  and  57°  57'  34"  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  thereabouts,  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  1842,  did  then  arid  there 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  and  without  form  of 
law,  oppressively  kill,  by  hanging  and  causing  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  at  the  main  yard  arm  of  the 
aforesaid  brig,  Philip  Spencer,  an  acting  midship- 
man, then  in  the  service  of  the  United  States:  there- 
by violating  the  3d  article  of  the  1st  section  of  the 
article  of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  fov  the  better 
government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,”  ap- 
proved April  23,  1840. 

Specification  2 d.  Same  as  the  above,  with  the  same 
alterations  as  in  the  second  specification  of  the  1st 
charge. 

Specification  3d.  Same  as  the  2d,  with  the  same  al- 
teration as  in  the  3d  specification  of  the  1st  charge. 

CIIARGF,  III. 

Illegal  punishment. 

Specification  1st.  In  this  that  the  said  commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  commanding  the  U.  S. 
brig  Somers,  being  on  the  high  seas,  to  wit,  in  17° 
34'  28"  north  lat.  and  57°  54'  49”  w est  long,  from 
Greenwich,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  1st  day  of  Dec. 
A.  D.  1842,  did  then  and  there  exceed  the  limits  of  liis 
authority,  and  violate  the  30th  article  of  the  act  of 
congress  entitled  “an  act  for  the  better  government  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,”  approved  April  23, 
1800,  by  hanging  and  Causing  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck,  to  the  main-yard-arm  of  the  said  brig,  until  lie 
was  dead,  Philip  Spencer,  an  acting  midshipman 
then  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Specification  2 d and  3d.  Same  ns  above  with  the 
alterations  as  in  the  2d  and  3d  specifications  of  the 
1st  charge. 

CHARGE  IV. 

Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 

Specification.  In  this,  that  the:  said  commander 
Alexander  Slide!  Mackenzie,  commanding  the  U.  S. 
brig  Somers,  whilst  in  lat.  17°  34'  28"  north,  and 
long.  57°  57'  45"  west  from  Greenwich,  or  there- 
abouts, did,  contrary  to  the  provision  of  article  32d 
of  the  act  of  congress  entitled  “an  act  for  the  better 
government  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,”  ap- 
proved April  23,  1800,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1843, 
behave  in  an  unofficer- like  aiul  unfeeling  manner  by  ad- 
dressing taunting  and  unofficer-like  language  to  Phi- 
lip Spencer,  an  acting  midshipman  on  board  said 
brig  m the  service  of  the  United  States,  the  said 
Spencer  then  and  there  expecting  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  death  upon  him  by  the  orders  of  said  com- 
mander Mackenzie. 

CHARGE  v. 

Cruelly  and  oppression. 

Specification.  In  tills  that  the  said  commander 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie,  of  the  navy,  com- 
manding the  U.  S.  brig  Somers  whilst  on  her  last 
cruize,  to  wit:  between' the  30th  day  of  September, 
1842,  and  the  25th  day  ol  December,  of  said  year, 
did  oppressively  and  cruelly  use  and  maltreat  the  crew  of 
said  brig,  and  inflict  upon  them  cruel  and  unnecessary 
punishment,  in  violation  of  the  3d  article  of  the  1st 
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section  of  the  act  of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  for 
the  better  government  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,”  approved  April  23,  1800. 

(Signed)  A.  P.  UPSHUR, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Jftiv y department , January  23,  1843. 

I admit  that  acting  midshipman  Philip  Spencer, 
boatswain’s  mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  seaman 
Elisha  Small  were  put  to  death  by  my  order,  as  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  brig  Somers,  at.  the 
time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  charges;  but  as  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  this  act  was  demanded 
by  duty  and  justified  by  necessity,  I plead  not  guilty 
to  all  the  charges. 

ALEX.  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE, 
Commanding  U.  S . Navy. 

Commander  M.  then  respectfully  asked  leave  to  be 
assisted  by  counsel,  which  was  granted,  and  John 
Duer  anil  George  Griffon,  esqrs.  took  their  seats  as 
counsel  for  him. 

The  judge  advocate  then  stated  to  the  court  that  in 
reference  to  the  fourth  charge,  he  begged  to  state 
that  he  w ould  prepare  and  present  to  the  court  to- 
morrow, Si  paper  showing  why  he  should  not  take 
testimony  on  that  charge  until  he  had  procured  the 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general. 

The  judge  advocate  then  read  the  following  paper 
which  he  stated  was  drawn  up  with  a view  of  avoid- 
ing objections  hereafter. 

The  judge  advocate  before  the  examination  of  tes- 
timony begins,  desired  to  state  to  the  court,  that  he 
does  not  regard  himself  as  occupying  the  position  of 
a prosecuti  ng  law  offieer  in  the  civil  tribunals.  His 
duty  he  bel  ieves  akin  to  that  which  was  devolved  on 
the  English  judges  at  that  time  when  traversers  were 
put  on  tria  l without  the  privilege  of  counsel.  A 
prosecuting;  officer  in  the  American  court  where  the 
benefit  of  a ssistance  is  always  allowed  the  defendant 
usually  con  tents  hitnself  with  presenting  a prima  facie 
case,  and  if  compelled  to  resort  to  witnesses  believed 
to  have  a ft  vorable  feeling  towards  the  defendant, 
studiously  u ses  no  more  than  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable; becau  se  otherwise  he  would  be  prevented  from 
sifting  their  testimony  by  cross  examination,  or  at- 
tacking it  by  way  of  positive  impeachment  of  char- 
acter should  they  bear  witness  contrary  to  that  he 
believes  the  truth;  the  principle  being  that  no  one 
shall  thus  dis  credit  his  own  witness.  But  I must  not 
be  made  to  t ake  a position  at  all  disabling  me  from 
extracting  th  e truth  of  the  transaction.  I could  by 
a high  witnei  is  prove  the  hanging  of  midshipman 
Spencer,  seal  nen  Cromwell  and  Small,  by  the  order 
of  commande  r Mackenzie,  and  close  the  case;  the 
rule  of  law  b eing,  that  after  the  death  is  shown  to 
have  occurred,  actually  or  constructively  by  the  de- 
fendant, it  is  j iresumed  to  be  made,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  prove  a mil  mr  degree  of  criminality  or  his  entire 
justification  o r excusability  of  effecting  it.  This 
will  be  the  get  ieral  course  in  civil  judicatures  in  or- 
der to  retain  t he  rights  of  cross  examination  and 
impeachment. 

The  duty  of  a judge  advocate  is,  as  I have  stated, 
supposed  to  be  that  of  the  English  judge  in  cases 
without  the  pi  ivilege  of  counsel,  but  the  judge’s 
rights  were,  to  t sk  any  question  that  would  be  legal  from 
either  side.  I sh  all  not  export  therefore  to  be  res- 
tricted by  the  te  chnical  rules  in  these  particulars  and 
be  treated  and  rt  istrained  as  an  ordinary  prosecutor. 
I wish  to  elicit  tl  le  whole  truth,  whether  favorable 
or  adverse  to  thi  ■ defendant,  and  if  I do  net  extract 
what  legally  ougl  it  to  serve  him  equally  with  his  own 
counsel,  it  will  be  ■ only  from  inferior  capacity,  know- 
ledge, and  that  sag  acity,  which  a partizan  feeling  does 
only  give.  But  I must  be  apprised  in  advance  by  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel  of  .their  intended  course. 
Do  they  design  no  t to  contract  .my  privilege  to  ask 
any  questions  that  would  be  legal  from  either  side, 
or  is  it  meant  after  1 the  confusion  of  slovenly  prac- 
tice before  courts  martial,  to  insist  upon  my  duty  as 
the  English  judge,  for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant5 
but  as  the  American  prosecutor  for  the  disadvantage 
of  the  government.  I therefore  most  respectfully  de- 
sire of  the  defendant  and  his  counsel,  to  signify 
what  position  they  would  perfer  the  iudge  advocate 
to  occupy. 

If  I am  not  to  have  without  exception,  the  liberty 
of  ari  examination  in  tire  nature  of  a cross-examina- 
tion of  my  own  witnesses , in  such  cases  as  my  judg- 
ment would  imply  it  is  oe.cessary  for  the  attainment 
of  truth,  let  the  defendant  say  so  and  I shall  conduct 
their  cause  after  the  mann)  ;rof  a law  officer  in  or- 
dinary cases  before  a civil  S ribunal.  I shall  call  only 
the  witnesses  \,ho  will  mak  e the  case  against  the  de- 
fendant. 

This  is  thought  by  the  got  'eminent  to  be  a case  of 
great  importance,  and  it  is  n ot  unlikely  that  an  asso- 
ciate of  masterly  ability  and  whose  capacity  has  been 
ennobled  by  age  to  command  the  respuct  of  Lhe  whole 
country,  may  be  sent  on  as  a coadjutor.  In  con- 
sultation thereof  of  public  op  inion,  I shall  not  pro- 


ceed in  the  trial  I ill  I am  advised  whether  such  is  the 
design  of  the  government.  A delay  very  desirable 
and  expedient  under  any  court,  as  I perceive  an  im- 
portant point  at  the  outset  of  this  cause.  I have  not 
had  an  opportunity  from  the  recency  of  my  appoint- 
ment, and  the  difficulty  of  commanding  the  use  of 
books  when  away  from  one’s  own  office,  of  thorough- 
ly examining. 

Mr.  Duer  then  stated  that  counsel  for  the  defence 
conceived  the  duties  for  the  judge  advocate  to  be 
more  those  of  a judicial  than  a prosecuting  officer, 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  bound  hy  the  ordinary  tech- 
nicalities by  which  a prosecuting  officer  was. 

Thejudgeadvocatethen  stated  that  the  government 
considered  this  a case  of  great  importance,  and  wish- 
ed to  arrive  at  the  truth;  and  also  that  he  expected  to 
be  assisted  by  other  counsel,  whose  experience  would 
qualify  them  better  than  himself,  and  said  he  wished 
the  court  to  be  cleared,  as  he  did  not  intend  to  offer 
any  evidence  to-day. 

The  court  was  then  cleared,  and  remained  in  se- 
cret session  nearly  an  hour,  when  it  was  reopened, 
and  the  judge  advocate,  by  the  request  of  the  presi- 
dent, read  the  letter  of  the  secretary,  which  appoint- 
ed him  to  officiate  as  judge  advocate  to  this  court, 
and  the  papers  which  had  been  read  by  him  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  record  of  the 
court,  it  adjourned  till  10  o’clock  Friday  morning. 

Third  day.  The  court  met  at  10  o’clock,  and  af- 
ter the  reading  of  the  minutes,  was  immediately 
cleared  for  deliberation. 

At  12  o’clock  the  court  was  opened;  when,  before 
any  proceeding.  Mr.  Duer,  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant, begged  to  qualify  the  consent  yesterday  given  to 
the  course  which  the  judge  advocate  proposed  to 
follow. 

It  was  not  in  the  behalf  of  the  defendant  that  he 
meant  to  qualify  this  assent,  for  no  mode  of  exami- 
nation could  render  questionable  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  in  his  behalf;  but  it  is  because  the  prece- 
dent might  be  injurious  to  the  navy  and  the  right  of 
others,  that  he  wished  to  modify  his  yesterday’s  assent, 
to  the  course  proposed  to  he  pursued  by  the  judge 
advocate. 

He  therefore  withdrew  the  assent,  because  in  fact 
the  judge  advocate  here  was  a prosecuting  officer  and 
not  acting  judicially,  and  could  not,  therefore,  follow 
any  other  course,  and  may  be  liable  to  the  retraction 
belonging  to  that  condition. 

He  could  not  cross-examine  or  discredit  witnesses 
introduced  by  himself — he  could  not  put  leading  ques- 
tions— he  could  not,  in  short,  do  any  thing  that  under 
likecircumstances,  a prosecuting  officer  in  civil  courts 
would  be  restricted  to. 

The  judge  advocate  interrupted  Mr.  Duer,  to  say 
that  as  the  course  of  the  judge  advocate  had  been 
stated  in  writing,  the  objection  now  made  should  also 
be  in  writing. 

The  president  of  the  court  considered  this  the  pro- 
per course.  If  the  consent  had  not  yesterday  been 
given,  the  court  would  have  known  how  to  dispose  of 
the  paper  of  the  judge  advocate;  but  consent  having 
been  given,  that  paper  was  now  part  of  the  record, 
and  consequently  the  objection  now  made  must  be  in 
writing  too,  and  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Duer  then  put  in  his  objection. 

The  counsel  for  the  defendant  beg  leave  most  re- 
spectfully to  state  that  in  giving  their  assent  to  the 
position  of  the  judge  advocate,  that  his  functions  are 
in  a manner  judicial,  and  that  he  is  bound  in  their 
discharge  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused,  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  consenting  to  any  depar- 
ture from  established  usage  in  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing the  prosecution,  or  to  any  violation  of  the  known 
rules  of  evidence,  the  observance  of  which  they 
believe  to  be  essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  the 
due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  the  navy.  JOHN  DUER. 

Whereupon,  the  court  was  cleared. 

On  reopening,  the  judge  advocate  stated  that  he 
had  not  yet  received  any  list  of  witnesses,  nor  any 
opportunity  to  converse  with  officers  or  crew  of  the 
Somers.  The  judge  advocate  has  issued  a subpxna 
duces  tecum  to  obtain  possession  of  the  records  of  the 
court  of  inquiry;  and  as  the  restriction  of  the  counsel 
of  the  defendant  will  cause  a change  in  the  course 
of  the  judge  advocate,  he  asked  an  adjournment  until 
11  o’clock  to-morrow. 

The  court  was  accordingly  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row, at  11  o’clock. 

Saturday , Feb.  4. 

Fourth  day.  The  court  met  as  usual.  After  the 
minutes  were  read  the  judge  advocate  said  ho  had  a 
communication  from  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  New  York  bar,  which  he  wished  to  read  to  the 
court.  The  president  demurred  to  receiving  the  pa- 
paper,  whereupon  the  judge  advocate  said  he  could 
stato  the  substance.  It  was  an  application  by 


Messrs.  B.  F.  Butler  and  Charles  O^Conner,  to  be 
permitted  to  take  part,  in  the  proceedings  in  behalf 
of  the  relatives  of  Midshipman  Spencer.  The  presi- 
dent ordered  the  court  to  be  cleared  to  consider  the 
application. 

The  court  was  reopened  at  1 o’clock,  when  the 
judge  advocate  read  this  paper: 

The  undersigned  beg  leave  to  state  to  the  court 
martial  assembled  for  the  trial  of  commander  Alex. 
Slidell  Mackenzie,  that  they  have  been  employed  by 
the  relatives  of  acting  midshipman  Philip  Spencer, 
one  of  the  persons  for  the  murder  of  whom  comman- 
der Mackenzie  is  upon  trial,  to  attend  the  trial  and 
to  take  part  therein,  as  such  counsel,  if  permitted  by 
the  court. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  most  respectfully  re- 
quest that  they  be  permitted  such  counsel  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  trial,  to  examine  and  cross  examine  the 
witnesses  who  may  be  proposed,  by  propounding 
such  questions  as  may  be  approved  by  the  court,  and 
to  offer  from  time  to  time  such  suggestions  in  relation 
to  the  proceedings,  and  to  present  our  comments  on 
the  testimony  when  the  same  shall  have  been  con- 
cluded, subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  court,  as 
they  may  deem  necessary. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  that  the  court 
has  full  power  in  its  discretion,  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion now  made;  and  that  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  be  had,  and  the  inferest  naturally  and  justly 
felt  therein,  by  those  for  whom  they  appear,  render 
it  proper  that  the  same  be  granted  bv  the  court. 

B.  F.  BUTLER, 

CHAS.  O’CONNER. 

And  then  read  the  decision  of  the  court  as  follows: 

The  court,  after  mature  deliberation  are  of  opinion 
that  the  above  papers  be  put  on  record,  and  decide 
that  the  application  contained  in  it  be  not  granted. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday. 


RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA  AND  HA- 
WAIIAN ISLANDS. 

On  the  24th  of  January  ultimo,  Mr.  Adams  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  presented  the 
following  report  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  committee  on  foreign  afiairs,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  December  30,  1842,  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  the  relations,  commercial  and  political, 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
with  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  recommending  to  the 
consideration  of  congress  the  expediency  of  adopting 
measures  for  cultivating  and  improving  those  rela- 
tions, respectfully  report: 

That,  concurring  in  the  views  of  the  president,  as 
expressed  in  the  message,  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
course with  those  remote  regions,  suited  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  adapted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  benevolence  and  good  will  between  bre- 
thren of  the  human  family,  separated  heretofore  not 
only  by  geographical  distances  to  the  utmost  ends  of 
the  earth,  but  by  institutions,  in  both  extremes,  of 
barbarism  and  of  civilization,  alienating  from  one 
another  the  various  tribes  of  man,  children  of  one 
common  parent,  and  born  for  mutual  assistance  in  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  all — they  re- 
port for  the  consideration  of  the  house  two  bills,  to 
enable  the  president  to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  message. 

Peace — friendly,  social,  and  commercial  inter- 
course— and  the  reciprocation  of  good  offices  with 
all  nations,  was  proclaimed  as  the  fundamental  poli- 
cy of  this  union,  from  the  day  and  in  the  instrument 
with  which  the  North  American  people,  till  then  En- 
glish colonists,  “assumed  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth  that  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature’s  God  entitle  them.” — 
At  that  time  more  than  one-half  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe  was  hermetically  scaled  up  against 
them,  and  inaccessable  to  them.  A series  of  events, 
all  emanating  from  one  beneficent  providence,  but 
wonderfully  various,  and  seemingly  antagonistical  in 
their  original  character,  have  unlocked  or  burst  open 
the  gates  of  countries  ranging  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole,  in  both  continents  of  America,  in  the  cen- 
tral darkness  of  Africa,  and  in  the  continental  islands 
of  Australasia. 

At  that  time  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  yet  undis- 
covered by  the  race  of  civilized  man,  and  China,  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  had  surrounded  herself,  from  ages 
immemorial,  by  a wall,  within  which  her  population, 
counting  by  hundreds  of  millions,  were  shut  up  in 
sullen  separation  and  seclusion  from  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Within  one  year  from  the  day  when  the 
United  States  were  first  acknowledged  as  a nation, 
the  discoverer  of  the  -Sandwich  Islands  (the  most  il- 
lustrious navigator  of  the  eighteenth  century)  pe- 
rished on  their  shore  by  the  hands  of  their  savage 
barbarian  inhabitants. 
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It  is  a subject  of  cheering  contemplation  to  the 
friends  of  human  improvement  and  virtue,  that,  by 
the  mild  and  gentle  influence  of  Christian  charity, 
dispensed  by  humble  missionaries  of  the  gospel,  un- 
armed with  peculiar  power,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  the  people  of  this  group  of  islands  have 
been  converted  lrom  the  lowest  debasement  of  idola- 
try to  the  blessings  of  the  Christian  gospel;  united 
under  one  balanced  government;  rallied  to  the  fold  of 
civilization  by  a written  language  and  constitution, 
providing  security  for  the  rights  of  persons,  property, 
and  mind,  and  invested  with  all  the  elements  of  right 
add  power  which  can  entitle  them  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed by  their  brethren  of  the  human  race  as  a separate 
and  independent  community.  To  the  consummation 
of  their  acknowledgment,  the  people  of  the  North 
American  union  are  urged  by  an  interest  of  their  own, 
deeper  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth — by  a virtual  right  of  conquest,  not 
over  the  freedom  of  their  brother  man  by  the  brutal 
arm  of  physical  power,  but  over  the  mind  and  heart 
by  the  celestial  panoply  of  the  gospel  of  peace  and 
love. 

Nor  is  the  new  opening  to  friendly,  social  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  less  auspicious  to  the  hopes  of  the  philantro- 
pist,  and  to  the  anticipations  of  the  philosophical  well- 
wisher  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  condi-! 
tion  of  mankind  upon  earth.  The  immense  extent  of 
territory,  and  almost  numberless  multitudes  of  men 
dwelling  upon  it,  to  which  this  new  access  has  been 
obtained,  confer  upon  it  an  importance  far  transcend- 
ing that  of  the  accession  to  the  assembly  of  nations 
of  a few  solitary  islands,  scarcely  perceptible  on  the 
face  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  but  right  and  wrong  are 
dependent,  not  upon  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
they  spread,  or  upon  the  numbers  of  human  beings 
over  whom  they  may  rule,  but  upon  principles  of 
eternal  justice  transcending  the  bounds  of  space  and 
time,  surrounding  the  globe,  and  binding  upon  the 
conscience  of  every  living  soul  upon  its  face. 

The  access  to  the  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
has  also  been  obtained  by  conquest,  but  of  far  more 
questionable  morality,  and  in  the  achievement  of 
which  we  have  taken  no  part.  Its  aspect  in  the  eve 
of  justice  is  yet  to  be  tested  by  its  results.  The  war 
declared  by  Great  Britain  against  China  had  originat- 
ed in  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  government  to  receive 
ministers  of  peace  appointed  by  the  British  sovereign 
and  by  the  rejection  and  expulsion,  with  insult  and 
indignity,  of  Lord  Napier,  a commissioner  and  plen- 
ipotentiary so  appointed.  A series  of  similar  outra- 
ges, for  years,  upon  other  British  diplomatic  officers, 
lollowed  by  the  seizure  and  destruction,  upon  the 
compulsive  delivery,  of  several  ship  loads  of  opium, 
the  property  of  British  subjects,  finally  kindled  the 
war,  which  has  very  extensively,  but  erroneously, 
been  attributed  to  this  last  incident  alone.  The  law- 
ful object  of  the  war,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
was  to  compel  the  imperial  despot  to  treat,  as  the 
sovereign  of  a great  empire,  with  the  sovereign  of  an- 
other empire  not  less  powerful,  of  the  intercourse, 
commercial  aud  political,  between  their  two  mighty 
nations,  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  and  reciproci- 
ty. The  conflict  was,  in  root  and  substance,  for 
equal  rights  of  independent  nations,  against  the  inso- 
lent aud  absurd  assumption  of  despotic  supremacy. 
On  this  point,  the  committee  forbear  to  express  any 
opinion. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  recently  concluded  has  secured  to 
the  British  government  the  right  of  treating  hereafter 
with  that  of  China,  by  accredited  commissioners  plen- 
ipotentiary, upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  and  reci- 
procity. But  as  Great  Britain  was  not  bound,  and 
perhaps,  in  strictness,  had  not  the  right,  to  stipulate 
for  the  same  principle  in  behalf  of  other  nations,  it 
will  naturally  follow  that,  as  a compact,  it  will  be 
obligatory  only  upon  the  parlies;  and  the  Chinese  mon- 
arch may  coutinue  to  claim  superiority  and  vassal- 
age  in  the  intercourse  of  other  foreign  nations  with  his 
dominions,  as  he  has  done  hitherto. 

But,  the  spell  being  once  broken,  the  honor,  inte- 
rest, aud  pride  of  the  Emperor  will  all  be  prompted 
to  concede,  in  peace  and  amity,  to  other  nations,  the 
same  equality  of  access  to  his  government  which  has 
been  extorted  from  him  by  British  arms.  The  inter- 
course of  these  United  States  with  the  celestial  Em- 
pire has  hitherto  been  exclusively  commercial;  and 
they  have  submitted  to  hold  it  upon  the  same  terms 
in  which  all  the  other  maritime  nations,  of  Chisten- 
dom  have,  until  this  recent  conflict,  tamely  acquiesc- 
ed. Consuls,  to  reside  at  Canton,  have  been  appoint- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  from  the  period  of  our  inde- 
pendent existence;  but  they  have  never  been  permitt- 
ed to  enter  the  gates  of  Canton,  nor  received  or  ac- 
knowledged in  any  other  capacity  than  as  outside 
barbarians — vassals  to  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  Flo- 
wery Land:  The  humiliating  forms  in  which  the 


concession  of  superiority  has  been  exacted  is  signally 
exemplified  in  the  following  extract  from  the  letter 
of  the  consul  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  late  secre- 
tary ofstate,  Mr.  Forsyth.  After  reporting  an  edict 
which  he  had  recently  received  from  the  imperial 
commissioner  and  the  governor  of  Canton,  and  his 
respectful  answer  to  it,  he  says:  “The  reply  of  which 
I now  send  you  a copy,  was  returned  by  this  officer, 
(the  kwang-chow-foo,)  requesting  that  [ would  add 
an  expression  of  gratitude  for  all  favors  bestowed  on 
me  by  the  great  Emperor,  and  likewise  a hope  for 
the  continuance  of  the  celestial  dynasty’s  trade  with 
my  nation,  placing  the  celestial  dynasty  about  an 
inch  higher  on  the  paper  than  my  nation,  thereby 
admitting  their  superiority.” 

Mr.  Snow  very  properly  declined  to  comply  with 
this  demand;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  made,  proves 
how  tenaciously  the  Chinese  officers  then  adhered  to 
their  pretension,  and  to  what  minuteness  of  mere 
formalities  it  was  extended. 

The  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  believing  the 
present  moment  auspicious  for  placing,  by  mutual 
consent,  the  future  relations  of  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Empire  of  China  upon  a 
footing  of  national  equality  and  reciprocity,  propose 
an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  to  enable  the  president 
j to  accomplish  that  object,  without  deeming  it  neces- 
sary to  designate  the  specific  rank  or  character  of 
the  agents  whom  he  may  employ  for  that  purpose, 
or  more  specially  to  limit  the  amount  of  contingent 
expenses  which  may  occur  in  the  process  of  its  ac- 
complishment. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-THIRB  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

February  2.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  presented 
joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  in  rela- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Michigan 
city  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash  river. 

Mr.  Sturgeon  presented  a petition  from  citizens  of 
Pennsylvania,  asking  that  congress  will  create  200,- 
000,000  of  stock,  to  be  divided  among  the  states  ac- 
cording to  representation. 

Mr.  Porter,  from  the  committee  on  roads  and  ca- 
nals, repoited  with  amendment,  the  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
road  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  bill  from  the  house  making  appropriations  for 
the  army  of  the  United  States  and  for  the  military 
academy  was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and  ap- 
propriately referred,  as  were  the  other  bills  received 
from  the  house. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  private  ex- 
presses upon  mail  routes,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
frauds  upon  the  revenues  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment was  taken  up,  and  after  a discussion,  in  which 
Messrs.  Merrick  and  Huntington  participated.  Mr. 
Merrick  proposed  an  amendment  defining  what“mail- 
able  matter”  was;  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  the  bill  postponed. 

The  Oregon  bill.  Being  the  order  of  the  dey  was 
resumed. 

Mr.  Benton  continued  the  debate.  The  main  ques- 
tion is,  is  our  title  just?  Mr.  B.  has  heard  no  dis- 
senting voice  to  the  justice  of  our  title.  The  next 
in  importance  is,  can  we  use  our  own  property,  (the 
right  being  clearly  in  us)  without  giving  offence  to 
otherpowers.  We  have  been  hitherto  unmindful  of 
our  rights.  Gentlemen  said  that  Great  Britain  was 
most  pacifically  disposed  towards  us,  and  yet  this 
pacific  nation  was  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  maintain- 
ing our  own.  Other  gentlemen  said  the  territory 
was  worth  nothing,  and  yet  for  a territory  worth 
nothing  we  were  to  have  war.  Mr.  B.  held  that  the 
question  was  not  whether  Great  Britain  would  take 
offence,  but  could  she  do  so  justly.  That  was  the 
question  which  should  occupy  the  minds  of  senators. 
Mr.  B.  made  allusion  to  the  stand  taken  by  general 
Jackson  in  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  with  France; 
he  had  proclaimed  that  he  would  ask  nothing  that 
was  not  right,  and  submit  to  nothing  that  was  wrong. 
The  question  of  right  and  wrong  was  all  that  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  that  great  statesman,  and  the  des- 
pai'ily  of  power  had  no  effect  on  his  mind  where 
right  was  on  his  side.  Mr.  B.  glanced  at  the  en- 
croachments made  by  the  Hudson  Bay  company  on 
this  territory  of  Oregon,  and  showed  that  it  had  ex- 
clusive possession,  doing  the  same  in  the  west  that 
another  powerful  company  had  done  in  the  east. — 
He  alluded  to  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  when  all  that 
was  asked  by  the  British  ministers  was  a variation 
of  the  line  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  so  as  to  admit 
a passage  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  but  every  Ame- 
rican minister  had  refused  to  vary  that  line,  and  yet 
the  British  had  afterwards  set  up  a territorial  claim,  i 
which  was  to  be  held  at  all  hazards.  Mr.  B.  drew  j 


a marked  distinction  between  the  federalists  of  1798 
and  those  of  the  present  day.  Those  of  the  former 
times  had  adhered  to  the  just  claims  of  their  country, 
while  those  of  the  present  day  relinquished  them. — 
Give  me,  said  Mr.  B.  the  federalists  of  that  day  with 
John  Adams  at  their  bead,  rather  than  the  federal- 
ists of  these  times  with  Daniel  Webster  and  John 
Tyler  at  their  head,  who  had  clearly  yielded  what 
had  been  considered  ours  under  eight  prior  treaties, 
and  sanctioned  by  sixty  years  of  clear  and  undisput- 
ed possession.  Mr.  B.  considered  the  late  treaty  the 
worst  that  our  country  had  ever  made.  It  was  made 
by  the  same  men  who  in  1812  opposed  the  efforts 
made  to  carry  on  the  war  of  that  period  with  honor 
and  credit  to  our  country.  He  wished  to  know  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  made  his  im- 
mense concessions.  Mr.  B.  cared  not  for  circum- 
stances. If  the  Oregon  belongs  to  us,  as  it  is  ad- 
mitted it  does,  he  is  for  asserting  immediately  our 
possession.  He  insisted  that  time,  which  had  been 
so  much  relied  on  to  effect  things  in  our  favor,  had 
an  opposite  tendency.  It  was  time  that  had  ripened 
the  mere  asking  of  a variation  of  the  line  of  bounda- 
ry into  a territorial  claim,  and  it  would  be  time  in 
like  manner,  that  would  advance  the  claim  to  the 
northwest  territory.  In  speaking  of  this  subject 
twenty  years  ago,  he  had  said  that  time  was  all  we 
had  to  fear,  and  if  we  had  then  asserted  our  rights, 
we  should  not  now  have  had  the  present  trouble.  He 
said  that  the  present  session  was  too  short  to  show 
the  sacrilegious  violation  there  had  been  of  our  ter- 
ritory under  that  minister  who,  gentlemen,  thank 
God  and  Daniel  Webster,  had  preserved  us  from 
war;  but  if  he  was  spared  until  the  next  long  nine 
months’  session,  he  would,  if  it  was  the  fortieth  lime, 
wake  the  American  people  up  to  the  wrongs  which 
the  country  had  suffered  under  the  negotiation  that 
had  set  aside  the  boundary  of  sixty  years’  duration 
and  been  maintained  under  all  the  prior  treaties  from 
1783  to  1828. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  B.  had  concluded,  Mr.  Choale  mov- 
ed a postponement  of  the  question  until  to-morrow, 
with  a view  to  reply. 

On  motion  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  3.  The  bankrupt  law.  Mr.  Berrien, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  report- 
ed both  senate  and  house  bills  for  the  repeal  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  He  moved  that  the  former  be  inde- 
finitely postponed,  and,  by  instruction  of  the  com- 
mittee, proposed  sundry  amendments  to  the  latter. 

The  report  states  that  the  salutary  influence  of 
such  a change  in  the  law  will  be  manifested — 1st,  by 
the  prevention  of  undue  credit;  2d,  by  preventing 
partial  assignments:  3d,  by  substituting  one  uniform 
rule;  and  4th,  by  arming  the  creditor  with  a power 
to  force  a failing  debtor  to  go  into  liquidation  before 
his  assets  are  wasted  by  the  desperate  speculations 
to  which  men  in  such  circumstances  are  tempted. 

The  following  reasons  are  given  for  continuing  the 
law: 

1st.  In  the  consideration  that  the  benefits  of  the 
bankrupt  law  have  been  extended  to  a portion  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  while  its  sudden  repeal  would  be 
a denial  of  equal  justice  to  many  others  whose  claims 
are  not  less  strong,  and  who  have  been  prevented 
from  availing  themselves  of  them,  or  restrained  by 
motives  which  ought  to  command  our  respect. 

2d.  That  by  the  decision  of  the  question  in  rela- 
tion to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  the  citizens  of  one  of  the 
states  of  the  union  have  been  in  effect  deprived  of  all 
the  benefits  of  this  law,  while  those  of  the  other 
states  have  had  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

3d.  That  a bankrupt  law  is  but  the  exercise  of  a 
beneficent  power  which  the  experience  of  every 
commercial  state  has  ascertained  to  be  necessary, 
and  which  power  has  been  conferred  by  the  consti- 
tution on  the  federal  government. 

4th.  That  it  will  prevent  the  enactment  and  ope- 
ration of  “stay  laws,”  some  of  which  have  already 
been  passed. 

5th.  Finally,  that  such  a law  extends  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government  to  a class  of  citizens,  who 
though  poor  and  unfortunate,  ought  not  for  this 
cause,  to  be  beyond  the  pale  of  its  protection. 

One  of  the  changes  in  the  bill  is  the  substitution  of 
a declaration  of  insolvency  according  to  the  act  of 
6th  William  the  Fourth.  The  amendment  provides 
that  the  assignees  shall  be  appointed  by  a majority 
of  the  creditors.  No  recommendation  to  include  cor- 
porations is  embodied  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Tallmadge  moved  the  printing  of  1,500  extra- 
copies. Mr.  King  opposed  it.  The  question  was 
taken,  and  the  printing  was  ordered  by  a vote  of  16 
to  14. 

Mr.  Benton  offered  a resolution,  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest  due  the  Shawnee  tribe  of  Indians  un- 
der the  law  of  1801,  which  was  adopted. 

I Quintuple  treaty,  Cass  and  Webster.  Mr.  Benton 
| offered  the  following: 
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Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
transmit  to  the  senate  copies  of  any  protest  or  re- 
monstrance against  the  ratification  of  the  British 
treaty  upon  the  right  of  search,  and  that  ail  .corres- 
pondence be  furnished  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  resolution  lies  over  for  one  day. 

Oregon  bill.  Mr.  Choate  was  entitled  to  the  floor, 
and  addressed  the  senate  in  reference  to  the  merits 
of  a single  branch  of  the  subject,  the  identity  of 
the  lines  on  the  north  west  by  the  treaty  of  1842 
with  that  of  1783— a point  denied  by  Mr.  Benton. — 
He  said  the  honorable  senator,  (Mr.  B.)  says  the 
treaty  changes  the  boundary.  I controvert  the  state- 
ment. Mr.  Clioate  proceeded  to  substantiate  his  ground 
with  maps,  documents,  treaties  and  testimony.  Mr. 
Choate  remarked,  en  passant,  that  he  could  not  see 
what  the  federalists  of  ’98  or  ’42  had  to  do  with  this 
subject.  Mr.  C.  adhered  to  the  treaty  of  ’83,  and  if 
the  treaty  of  ’42  gave  up  what  that  claimed,  he 
should  believe  the  senator  had  done  right  in  making 
so  much  of  this  subject  as  he  had.  But  he  denied 
that  the  senator  from  Missouri  had  adduced  one 
scintilla  of  proof  that  his  position  was  correct. — 
Neither  book.  letter,  report  nor  testimony  of  any 
kind  favored  his  views,  and  no  one  who  knew  the 
habits  of  search  of  the  senator,  could  doubt  that  he 
would  have  produced  this  testimony  if  he  could  have 
done  so.  Mr.  Choate  examined  the  treaty  of  John 
Jay,  on  whom  he  pronounced  a high  and  beautilul 
eulogy.  The  treaty  of  Jay  was  precisely  the  treaty 
of  >42— of  Washington,  that  of  the  past  year.  In 
regard  to  the  northwestern  boundary,  the  route  and 
privileges  were  the  same,  all  of  which  was  abun- 
dantly proved  by  reference  to  both.  Mr.  C.  having 
spoken  at  considerable  length, 

Mr.  Benton  rejoined,  and  maintained  again  his  po- 
sitions against  Mr.  Webster  and  the  treaty.  In  con- 
cluding his  remarks,  he  pronounced  Mr.  Webster 
British  in  his  feelings,  and  in  his  actions,  and  said 
that  the  British  feeling  which  was  manifested  by  Mr. 
W.  during  the  last  war  had  been  incorporated  in 
his  British  treaty. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Woodbridge, 
Choate,  Benton  and  others. 

Mr.  Archer  withdrew  his  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  a select  committee,  and  the  vote  on  engrossment 
was  reconsidered. 

Mr.  Conrad  renewed  the  motion  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  on  which  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded,  and  resulted 
as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntingdon,  Linn,  Miller, 
Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Wood- 
bridge — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton.  Buchanan,  Clay- 
ton, Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  McDuffie,  McRoberts, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Phelps,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn. 
Smith  of  Ind  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White, 
Wilcox.  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 24. 

A motion  was  then  made  to  strike  out  the  clause 
relating  to  the  land  bounty,  on  which  the  question 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative as  foliows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Dayton.  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington.  McDuffie,  Mil- 
ler, Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Sprague,  Tallmadge, 
Woodbridge — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay- 
ton, Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Phelps,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn. 
Smith,  of  Ind.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker.  White, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young— 24. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the  bill 
be  engrossed  for  a third  reading,  and  decided  in  the 
affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Buchanan,  Clay- 
ton, Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Phelps,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Conn. 
Smith,  of  Ind.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  White, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young— 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates, 
Bayard,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  McDuffie,  Mil- 
ler, Porter,  Rives,  Simmons,  Sprague,  Tallmadge, 
Woodbridge — 22. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. — 
[Mr.  Archer  voting  for  its  passage.] 

The  exchequer.  Mr.  Tallmadge  gave  notice  that  he 
should,  on  Monday  next,  call  up  the  bill  amendatory 
of  the  several  acts  establishing  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. The  senate  then  adjourned  to  Monday  the  6th. 

February  6.  Mr.  Choate  arose  and  called  attention 
to  an  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Globe  ofT'riday  even- 
ing last  in  reference  to  Mr.  C’s  adducing  a Mitchell’s 
map  on  the  boundary  between  Lake  Superior  and 


Lake  of  the  Woods  which  a friend  had  pointed  to  his 
notice.  The  article  Mr.  C.  pronounced  as  personal, 
and  Mr.  C.  entered  into  a statement  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  imputations  it  conveys,  and  correcting 
its  falsehood. 

Oregon  hilt.  Mr.  Archer  who  had  voted  for  the 
passage  of  the  Oregon  bill  moved  a reconsideration 
of  the  vote.  After  discussion  with  Mr  Linn,  by 
general  consent  it  is  determined  that  the  question  will 
be  taken  to-morrow  at  one  o’clock. 

Exchequer.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Tallmadge  the  senate 
took  up  the  hill  amendatory  of  the  several  acts  estab- 
lishing the  treasury  department;  when  Mr.  T.  rose, 
and  in  a speech  of  little  more  than  an  hour,  delivered 
his  views  on  the  subject  embraced  in  the  bill;  tracing 
succinctly  but  lucidly  the  history  of  the  currency  and 
financial  measures  of  the  government  from  the  origin 
of  the  government  to  the  present  time;  reviewing 
their  character  and  results;  portraying  forcibly  the 
present  distressed  condition  of  the  country;  the  mea- 
sures which  had  failed;  the  crying  necessity  for 
speedy  relief,  and  closing  with  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  senate  to  attempt  something  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  public  distress.  Having  concluded,  the  subject 
was  laid  over  until  to-morrow. 

Pennsylvania  avenue.  Mr.  Miller  moved  to  take  up 
the  bill  for  repairing  and  repaving  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue;  which  motion  having  been  agreed  t,o,  and 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  concurred  in.  the 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Mail  routes.  The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  employment 
of  private  expresses  upon  mail  routes,  and  ior  the 
prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  revenues  of  the  post 
office  department;  when,  after  a debate  in  whiefi 
Messrs.  Merrick,  Porter , Miller,  Conrad,  Choate,  Sim- 
mons, and  others  participated,  the  senate  adjourned 
without  taking  any  question. 

February  7.  A bill  from  the  house  authorising 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  of  state  to  frank 
the  public  documents  sent  from  that  department,  so 
as  to  obviate  the  accumulation  of  labor  on  the  se- 
cretary thereof,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Report  of  the  commissioner  of  patents.  Mr.  Simmons 
from  the  printing  committee  made  a report  in  favor 
of  printing  the  annual  report.  Mr.  Kerr  then  mov- 
ed to  print  1,000  extra  copies.  Last  year  3,000  ex- 
tra had  been  ordered.  Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  the  mo- 
tion. Mr.  C.  knew  no  authority  by  which  the  com- 
missioner had  to  travel  beyond  the  duties  of  the  pa- 
tent office  and  introduce  agricultural  and  other  mat- 
ters having  a tendency  to  create  a home  department. 
Not  ten  senators,  said  he,  would  vote  to  create  a 
home  department.  The  question  was  then  taken 
and  Mr.  Kerr's  motion  prevailed  by  yeas  19,  nocs 
not  counted. 

Anti-tariff  proposition.  Mr.  McDuffie  submitted  the 
following: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  solemn  and  urgent  duty 
of  the  present  congress  to  adopt  without  delay  ef- 
ficient measures  to  revive  the  crippled  and  decayed 
commerce,  replenish  the  impoverished  exchequer, 
and  avert  the  alarming  accumulation  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Resolved,  That  a modification  of  the  existing 
tariff  on  foreign  imports,  such  as  will  render  it  strict- 
ly and  in  good  faith  a mere  revenue  measure,  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects: 
and  that  the  recent  measures  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment partially  adopting  the  principles  of  free  trade; 
the  public  indications  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  present  ministry  to  extend  these  principles  still 
further;  and  the  probability  of  the  speedy  organization 
of  an  extensive  system  of  smuggling  on  the  long  line 
of  our  frontier,  furnish  pressing  motives  to  congress 
for  acting  on  the  subject  during  the  present  session. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a rigid  system  of  retrenchment, 
economy  and  accountability,  such  as  will  bring  the 
annual  expenditures  within  the  annual  income  of  the 
government,  is  not  less  indispensable;  and  that  while 
this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  deplorable  state  of 
the  public  finances,  it  is  rendered  just  and  not  in- 
jurious to  the  public  service  by  the  great  reduction 
of  the  currency  and  consequent  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  money. 

Quintuple  treaty.  The  resolution  submitted  on  the 
3d  instant,  calling  for  the  correspondence  and  re- 
monstrance of  general  Cass  in  relation  to  the  quin- 
pule  treaty  and  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
coming  up;  Mr.  Archer  desired  a day  for  considera- 
tion, and  it  was  laid  over  till  to-morrow. 

United  States  courts.  The  bill  altering  the  place 
of  holding  the  United  States  courts  in  New  Jersey; 
and  the  bill  changing  the  time  of  holding  them  ill 
Connecticut  were  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Oregon  bill.  The  question  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Archer  to  reconsider  the  vote  passing  the  Oregon  bill 
coming  up  at  one  o’clock,  was  taken  and  decided  as 
follows: 


YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Conrad,  Choate*  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Porter,  Simmons,  Rives, 
Tallmadge,  Sprague,  Woodbridge — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Buchan- 
an, Clayton,  Fulton,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  Mc- 
Roberts. Merrick,  Moore,  Phelps,  Sevier,  Smith,  qf 
Conn.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox,  Williams,  Wright,  Young — 24. 

So  the  bill  was  not  reconsidered. 

Post  routes.  The  bill  relating  to  the  transmission 
of  letters  and  newspapers  by  private  expresses  was 
then  taken  up.  The  question  being  taken,  news- 
papers were  forbidden  to  be  transmitted  by  private 
expresses  by  a vote  of  27  to  11,  and  letters  and 
printed  matter,  by  a vote  of  24  to  12. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

February  8-  Mr.  Evans  submitted  the  following 
as  an  amendment  to  the  resolutions  proposed  on 
yesterday  by  the  senator  from  S.  Carolina  (Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie), which  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Resolved,  That  among  the  cases  which  have  con- 
tributed most  efficiently  to  the  depression  of  the  fo- 
regn  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  consequent  impoverishment  ofthe  national  trea- 
sury, and  which  have  thus  rendered  a resort  to  loans 
inevitable,  is  the  want  of  a currency  of  uniform  value 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  commanding  the 
confidence  of  the  people:  and  no  measure  designed  to 
revive  commerce,  replenish  the  treasury,  and  arrest 
the  further  accumulation  of  the  public  debt,  will  be 
complete  or  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects  which  fails  to  supply  this  want. 

Resolved,  That  another  of  the  prominent  causes  of 
the  present  prostrated  condition  of  the  business  of 
the  country  and  of  the  public  finances,  and  which 
has  largely  impaired  American  character  and  credit, 
and  exposed  republican  institutions  to  reproach  and 
obloquy,  is  the  failure  of  so  many  states  of  the  union 
to  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  on 
their  public  debts,  and  especially  the  favor  and  coun- 
tenance which  have  been  given  to  some  extent,  in 
some  portions  of  the  country,  to  the  alarming  and 
destructive  doctrine  that  these  debts  are  not  binding 
upon  the  people  of  the  states  which  have  created 
them,  but  may  be  annulled  and  repudiated  at  their 
discretion. 

Resolved,  That  while  this  congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  adopt  any  measures  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  the  debts  of  the  individual  states,  it 
nevertheless  deems  it  proper,  in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  national  character  and 
credit,  and  to  the  institutions  of  republican  govern- 
ment, of  the  failure  of  the  states  to  fulfil  their  obli- 
gations, and  of  the  principles  which  have  been  as- 
serted that  these  obligations  are  not  binding  on  them, 
to  declare  that  the  debts  of  the  same  states,  created 
by  the  legislative  authority  thereof  respectively,  are 
obligatory  and  binding  upon  said  states,  and  cannot 
be  by  them  annulled  or  repudiated,  and  that  it  is  the 
solemn  and  urgent  duty  of  the  people  of  said  states 
to  resort  to  the  most  efficient  means  in  their  power 
for  the  preservation  of  their  faith  and  the  fulfilment 
of  their  obligations. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  congress,  by  every 
constitutional  and  proper  means  in  its  power,  by  the 
adoption  of  measures  to  restore  and  preserve  a cur- 
rency of  uniform  value  throughout  the  U.  States, 
by  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  the  regulation  and  administration  of  the 
public  finances  in  such  way  as  shall  be  least  burden- 
some to  the  peopie  and  most  conducive  to  the  revival 
of  trade  and  commerce,  as  shall  secure  the  wages  of 
labor  from  fluctuation  and  depression,  as  shall  give 
security  and  steadiness  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
to  render  every  practicable  aid  and  encouragement 
to  the  people  of  the  several  states  in  their  efforts  to 
meet  their  engagements  and  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tions into  which  they  have  entered. 

Mail  across  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  Mr.  Buchanan 
presented  a memorial  from  numerous  merchants  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  asking  the  establishment  of 
a line  of  packets,  to  Chagres,  and  an  overland  mail 
to  Panama.  Referred. 

Washington  and  Franklin.  A message  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  house,  announcing  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  in  relation  to  the  presentation  of  the 
sword  of  general  Washington  and  the  staff  of  Benj. 
Franklin;  which  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr. 
Archer  arose  and  addressed  the  senate,  and  conclud- 
ed by  submitting  a resolution  which  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  and  the  senate  adjourned  to  the  9th. — 
[These  proceedings  will  appear  in  our  next.] 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  2.  Monterey.  The  resolutions 
calling  lor  information  from  the  president  offered  by 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  day  before  yesterday,  were  on  his 
motion  taken  up  and  by  a vote  of  118  to  69,  adopted. 
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" Claims  for  old  French  spoliations  assumed  by  the  U. 
States.  Mr.  Cushing's  proposed  resolution  to  limit 
debate  thereon,  was  taken  up  and  the  house  deter- 
mined that  the  question  should  not  now  be  taken, 
yeas  94,  nays  100. 

Territorial  business.  The  house  went  into  commit- 
tee, and  the  “bill  for  the  construction  of  certain 
roads  and  canal  routes  in  the  territory  of  Iowa,”  was 
taken  up;  and  an  amendment  was  pending  to  substi- 
tute for  the  bill  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  to  con- 
tinue the  removal  of  the  obstructions  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  Dcs  Moines  and 
Rock  river  rapids. 

It  gave  rise  to  a debate;  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Mr.  Dodge  withdrew  the  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  renewed  by  Mr.  Underwood,  and  adopt- 
ed, and  the  bill  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
house. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  expenses  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  Wiskonsan,  was  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Pope  explained  the  grounds  of  the  bill.  The 
legislature  of  the  territory  had  assembled  on  the  first 
Monday  of  December  last,  and  after  sitting  for  a 
short  time  had  adjourned.  The  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory, believing  them  to  have  met  without  due  au- 
thority of  law,  had  refused  to  act  with  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  had  adjourned.  According 
to  the  territorial  law,  they  could  not  meet  again  till 
next  December;  but  this  bill  was  to  provide  for  their 
holding  a session  in  April  next,  the  opinion  of  the 
governor  notwithstanding. 

A perplexed  and  desultory  debate  ensued  in  which 
the  controversy  between  the  legislature  and  Gov. 
Doty,  and  the  charges  against  the  latter  of  being  a 
defaulter,  &c.  came  up,  and  the  legality  or  ille- 
gality of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  departments, 
executive  and  legislative,  of  Wiskonsan  were  some- 
what treated  of.  The  committee  seemed  unprepar- 
ed to  act  on  the  bill  so  as  to  sanction  or  condemn 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  and  finally  rose,  and 
The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  3.  Retrenchment.  Mr.  Cave  John- 
son, of  Tennessee,  submitted  a resolution,  that  a se- 
lect committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  whether  the 
measures  agreed  upon  at  the  last  session,  for  reduc- 
ing the  expenditures  of  the  house  in  various  ways, 
had  been  carried  into  effect.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
bill  be  re-committed  to  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  with  instructions  to  report  another  bill  in 
lieu  of  it. 

Mr.  Underwood,  from  the  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  reported  a bill  amending  tire  char- 
ter of  l he  town  of  Alexandria,  in  respect  to  the  election 
of  mayor  of  that  town.  Mr.  0.  said  it  was  the 
same  subject  which  created  so  much  feeling  and  dis- 
cussion last  session,  and  he  desired  only  to  say,  that 
the  present  bill  was  precisely  such  a one  as  the  citi- 
zens of  that  place  wished,  and  had  asked  for.  With 
this  explanation,  he  called  for  the  reading  of  the  bill 
on  its  passage,  and  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Cave  Johnson  objected  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  as  not  extending  sufficiently  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  motion, 
and  were,  ayes  51;  nays  127. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  from  committee  on  judiciary, 
reported  a bill  to  abolish  public  executions  in  capital 
cases.  Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A resolution  was  submitted  that  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  granting  pensions  to  the  widows  of  those 
officers  of  the  United  States  frigate  Hornet  who 
were  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Adopted. 

French  spoliations.  The  resolution  on  this  subject, 
reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  appoint- 
ing a day  when  debate  on  the  question  should  cease; 
which  resolution  the  house  has  refused  several  times 
to  lay  on  the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  has  refused 
to  order  the  main  question  upon  it — came  up  as  part 
of  the  unfinished  business  of  the  morning  hour. 

Mr.  Atherton  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  Carried  by  yeas  97,  nays  93. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Mr. 
Saunders,  of  N.  C.  in  the  chair,  and  took  up  the  above 
mentioned  bill,  which  was  read,  reported  to  the 
house  without  amendment,  and  passed. 

The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  pri- 
vate bills,  alter  which  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  4.  The  bill  to  sellle  claims  for  sup- 
plies furnished  to  Florida  militia,  was  taken  up, 
amended  and  passed. 

Naval  appropriation  bill.  The  house  went  into 
committee  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Maine,  in  the  chair,)  and 
took  up  “a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  naval 
service  for  the  half  calendar  year  beginning  the  1st 


day  of  January  and  ending  the  30th  day  of  June, 

1843,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  the  first  day 
of  July,  1843,  and  ending  the  30th  day  of  June, 

1844. ” 

The  following  item  being  under  consideration: 
“For  pay  of  commission,  warrant  and  petty  offi- 
cers, and  seamen,  including  engineer  corps,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year,  one  million  four  hundred 
and  ninety-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
two  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars.” 


cers  and  men  in  service.  After  a deliberate  exami- 
nation of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  they  determined 
that  they  would  abolish  all  extra  pay,  all  forms  of 
compensation  that  would  lead  to  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity in  casting  up  the  pay  of  navy  officers,  and 
that  from  that  time  they  would  pay  all  alike  without 
imputation  on  their  character.  Mr.  W.  referred  to 
the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  passage  of  that  act,  the 
pay  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  was  the  same  wheth- 
er they  were  on  duty,  waiting  orders,  or  on  leave, 
and  that  by  that  act  their  pay  had  been  graduated 
according  to  their  different  circumstances,  and  said 


Mr.  Meriwether  offered  the  following  amendment:  this  should  betaken  into  consideration  when  calcu- 


Provided,  That,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law 
no  part  of  the  present  or  any  future  appropriations 
for  the  pay  of  commission,  warrant,  and  petty  offi- 
cers, including  engineer  corps,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
same  except  upon  a reduction  of  the  present  pay  at 
and  after  twenty  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Meriivether  said  that  in  1835,  the  pay  of  naval 
officers  had  been  increased,  and  was  now  enormous 


lating  the  comparative  pay  of  the  two  times.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  congress  of  1835  did  probably  in- 
crease the  pay  of  these  officers;  to  make  that  pay 
honorable,  they  defined  and  described  the  exact  com- 
pensation that  they  should  receive,  whether  on  duty, 
off  duty,  waiting  orders,  &c.,  and  went  on  the  main 
principle  that  the  establishment  of  the  navy  on  a per- 
manent footing  was  all  essential;  that  it  was  better 


beyond  just  comparison  with  all  other  services  or  i to  keep  the  officers  on  pay  than  to  keep  up  a large 
occupation.  Some  of  the  officers  had  their  pay  in-  materiel  of  the  navy.  Mr.  W.  thought  a horizontal 
creased  something  like  75  per  cent  above  what  it  was  ! reduction  of  20  per  cent,  would  put  the  pay  in  a 
before  that  act.  Prior  to  1835,  the  commanding  j worse  position  than  previous  to  1835.  That  act  did 
officer  received  $2,G60  (viz:  Hi  rations  per  day,  and  not  increase  the  pay  of  them  all  20  per  cent.  We 
$100  per  month.)  The  same  officer  now  received  have  now  $7,000,000,  worth  timber  on  hand.  Why, 
$4,500.  The  pay  of  a captain  commanding  a squad-  does  the  gentleman  not  retrench  rather  his  half  a 
ron  had  been  increased  from  $1,186  to  $2,500  when  million  from  this  item?  Our  merchant  captains  are 
at  sea,  $2,100  when  on  shore,  and  $1,800  when  on  not  qualified  to  take  command  of  a ship  of  war,  it 
leave;  that  the  present  pay  of  a lieutenant  when  | required  a military  training  to  qualify  them.  Mr.  W. 
waiting  orders  was  nearly  $400  more  than  when  concluded  by  taking  a survey  of  American  com. 
in  command  prior  to  1835;  and  that  a similar  in  1 oorl  '""rl 

crease  had  been  made  in  other  grades. 


| trierce  exposed,  and  the  little  protection  extended 
over  it.  This  amendment  aims  the  heaviest  blow 
against  the  navy,  and  Mr.  W.  protests  against  it. 


Now  this  increase  of  pay  had  been  the  source  of  _ . . . 

the  disorders  in  the  navy,  and  of  inducing  those  who  , Mr.  McKeon  offered  the  following  as  an  amend- 
wished  to  live  without  labor  to  endeavor  to  get  in  ment  to  the  amendment: 

here.  Mr.  M.  referred  as  a consequence  of  this  to  1 Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  moneys  hereby  ap- 
the  great  increase  since  1824,  of  the  number  of  cap-  propriated  shall  be  expended  in  “preparing,  equip- 
tains  and  commanders  waiting  orders— the  amount!  ping,  or  maintaining”  any  naval  force  under  the 
of  pay  of  officers  waiting  orders  and  rendering  no,  eighth  article  oi  the  treaty  between  the  U.  States  of 
service  in  1824  being  $112,000,  and  in  1843,  $395,- j America  and  Great  Britain,  made  at  Washington, 
000.  This  had  been  the  effect  of  this  increase  of  August  9,  1842. 


pay.  We  had  got  an  army  and  a navy  overgrown, 
and  hundreds  of  persons  lying  idle  and  receiving 
large  sums  of  money.  They  were  asked  this  year 
to  appropriate  for  the  pay  of  the  navy  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  $900,000  more  than  was  appropriated  last 
year.  These  facts  cried  out  loudly  that  they  should 
take  some  measures  for  the  purpose  of  curtailing 
the  expenses  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  M.  did  not  desire  on  this  simple  motion  to  go 
into  a genera!  view  of  the  appropriations  asked  for 


The  chair  ruled  it  to  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Proffitt  then  arose,  but  yielded  to  a motion, 
that  the  committee  rise. 

The  motion  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and. 
reported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  6.  Naval  appropriation  bill.  Mr  . 
Cave  Johnson  said  he  might  remark  that  the  cours' i- 
of  the  present  secretary  in  extending  the  navy  to  a a 
unwarrantable  expansion,  as  Mr.  J.  thought,  had  pro- 
duced a greater  necessity  for  curtailing  the  pay  of  il  ;s 


the  navy  in  this  bill.  But  they  had  seen  this  little ! officers.  If  we  were  to  have  this  great  number  c if 


navy  springing  up  in  four  or  five  years  from  an  ex- 
penditure of  $4,000,000  to  one  of  nearly  $8,000,000, 
a sum  absolutely  more  than  it  cost  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  support  the  navy  during  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain;  and  out  of  that  amount 
nearly  $3,000,000  v/as  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
officers  and  seamen  of  the  navy.  Now,  if  they  were 
to  go  on  in  this  way,  enlarging  year  after  year  the 
pay  of  officers  doing  nothing,  which  now  amounted 
to  nearly  $400,000,  let  the  country  know  what  it 
was  to  rely  on. 

He  asked  this  committee,  with  all  these  facts  be- 
fore them,  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  this  evil;  let 
them  cut  it  down  at  once;  let  them  reduce  the  pay 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  thereby  make  it  a 
place  which  would  not  be  sought  for  so  much,  and 
as  a consequence  all  the  arguments  now  brought  for- 
ward for  increasing  the  navy  would  be  removed,  and 
this  branch  of  the  public  service  be  reduced  to  its 
proper  footing. 

Mr.  Wise  protested  against  this  amendment.  Mr. 
W.  referred  to  the  thorough  investigation  that  had 
been  given  in  1835,  after  memorials  had  come  in 
from  all  quarters,  urging  congress  against  their  neg- 
lect of  the  navy  and  naval  pay.  He  recalled  the 
fact  of  the  subject  having  been  referred  to  two  dis- 
tinct committees,  and  two  distinct  bills  being  report- 
ed; to  the  information  obtained  at  that  time  as  to 
the  cost  of  living  at  different  stations,  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  as  to  the  comparative  expenses  of  the  dif- 
ferent officers,  and  said  that  one  leading  considera- 
tion which  controlled  the  congress  of  1835,  and 
which  never  ought  to  be  forgotten  by  any  man  who 
had  any  regard  for  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
was,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  build  ships,  naval  arse- 
nals, and  dockyards,  but  it  was  very  difficult  thing 
indeed  to  have  first-rate  officers  to  man  those  yards 
and  ships.  We  might  build  a ship  in  the  emergen- 
cy of  war  in  sixty  days,  as,  he  believed,  Perry’s 
fleet  was  actually  built  in  less  than  three  months; 
but  it  took  years  to  qualify  the  officers  to  man  them. 
That  congress  determined  that  it  should  be  the  poli- 
cy of  this  government,  whether  the  naval  service 
was  increased  or  not,  to  put  the  corps  of  officers  on 
the  very  best  footing,  in  order  that,  under  all  emer- 
gencies, we  might  have  the  best  description  of  offi- 


officers  let  them  have  less  pay.  But  he  had  rise  n 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  what  h.e 
considered  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  naval  committee  (Mr.  Wise)  in  saying  there  ha.d 
been  but  little  increase  of  the  pay  of  the  naval  office  rs 
by  the  act  of  1835,  and  that  the  amendment  no  w 
under  consideration,  providing  for  a reduction  i in 
their  pay  of  20  per  cent.,  would  bring  it  to  less  th;  in 
it  was  prior  to  1835.  He  thought  the  gentleman  w as- 
wholly  mistaken,  and  that  the  extraordinary  amoi  infc 
added  to  the  pay  of  these  officers  by  the  act  of  16  35- 
amounted  to  but  little  less  than  100  per  cent,  on  th  eir 
pay  before  that  time.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  J.  rel  er- 
red to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  ' of 
March,  1842,  stating  the  salary  of  captains  prio  r to 
1835  at  $1,930 — Mr.  J.  was  aware  they  were  enti  Lied 
to  some  additional  pay  for  fuel,  &c.  things  furnis  ,hed 
in  kind,  but  he  apprehended  that  they  could  m it  at 
the  most  add  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  dol  lars, 
making  their  whole  pay  less  than  $2,500 — and  u oder 
the  act  of  1835  at  $4,500  on  duty,  at  $3,500  on  1<  save, 
and  showing  a similar  increase  of  the  salaries  of  < ilher 
officers. 

Mr.  Wise  (Mr.  J.  yielding  for  explanation)  said 
the  gentleman  admitted  that,  prior  to  1835,  the  cap- 
tains received  about  $2,500,  and  that  off  as  w ell  as 
on  duty.  Now  take  a period  of  two  years,  (and 
none  of  them  were  more  than  half  the  time  o n ser- 
vice), they  would  receive  for  this  time,  prior  to  1835, 
$5  000.  Now  all  the  senior  captains  and  com  (Hand- 
ers of  squadrons  received  was,  $3,500  on  dul  ,y  and 
$2,500  off  duty,  making  their  salary  for  the  same 
time,  under  the  law  of  1835,  $6,000;  so  that  a 20  per 
cent,  reduction  would  bring  them  back  to  wh  it  they 
were  prior  to  1835.  The  increase  under  the  \ act  of 
1835  would  not  amount,  at  most,  to  over  2 2|  per 
cent,  instead  of  100  per  cent.  He  might  < ibserve 
that  the  pay  of  the  British  flag  officers  on  sea  service 
on  the  Mediterranean  station  was  412,555  ster  ling,  or 
$12,775,  and  that  of  a French  rear  admiral  ( corres- 
ponding exactly  with  our  senior  captains,  or  captain 
commanding  a squadron)  at  sea  was  $8,422. 

Mr  .Johnson  said  he  hardly  thought  the  ch  iairman 
of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  would  t!  link  we 
ought  to  pay  our  captains  as  much  as  the  cap  tains  in 
the  British  or  French  service. 
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Mr.  Wise  was  understood  to  explain  that  he  did 
not  think  so;  but  that  he  had  referred  to  it  as  the 
reason  why  the  house  had  increased  the  pay  of  those 
officers  in  1S35.  We  did  not  pay  our  senior  captains 
more  than  one-third  of  the  salaries  of  the  correspond- 
ing officers  of  the  British  navy. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  question  for  this  house  to  de- 
cide was,  how  much  we  ought  to  pay  officers  engag- 
ed in  this  service,  and  not  how  their  salaries  com- 
pared with  those  of  English  officers.  He  said  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  increase  under  the  law  of 
1835;  or,  if  there  was  any  necessity  then,  that  neces- 
sity had  gone  by,  and  they  should  come  back  to  some- 
thing like  what  the  pay  was  before.  In  1835  every 
thing  was  at  most  extraordinary  prices,  and  our  trea- 
sury was  full;  but  now,  when  we  had  no  money  in 
the  treasury,  and  had  nothing  for  the  captains  to  do, 
their  salaries  ought  to  be  reduced.  Was  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  have  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine 
senior  captains  employed  at  a salary  of  $4,500,  (an 
amount  which  but  few  officers  of  the  government  re- 
ceived,) one-halfof  whom  were  not  employed.  Now, 
if  we  were  to  have  that  number  of  captains,  it  seem- 
ed to  him  that  the  pay  of  those  off  duty  might  be  re- 
duced much  more  even  than  was  proposed  by  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Meriwether.)  If  the  amendment  would  reduce  it  to 
what  it  was  before  1835,  it  was  right;  if  not,  they 
should  go  on  and  make  a further  reduction.  With- 
out entering  into  the  general  subject  of  reduction,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  members  of  this  house  whether 
the  senior  captains  were  entitled  to  receive  $4,500 
instead  of  about  $2,500;  whether  the  lieutenants 
were  entitled  to  receive  on  command  $1,800,  on 
other  duty  $1,500,  and  waiting  orders  $1,200,  instead 
of  a little  less  than  $1,000  (their  former  pay;)  and 
whether  the  salaries  of  other  officers  should  be  in- 
creased in  this  proportion?  He  would  like  to  have 
it  explained  why  a lieutenant  in  the  navy  should  re- 
ceive a greater  compensation  than  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house.  Where  was  the  reason  for  this 
increase  of  pay  now?  He  trusted  this  house  would 
bring  down  this  pay  to  what  it  was  in  1835,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  next  congress  would  take  up  the 
subject  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  bring  them 
down  to  a proper  number  as  well  as  a proper  pay. 
These  branches  of  the  public  service  had  been  the 
great  source  of  the  enormous  expenditures  of  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fessenden  was  opposed  to  the  amendment. — 
He  did  not  like  the  mode  in  which  this  retrench- 
ment was  proposed  to  be  done,  viz:  by  cutting  down 
: in  appropriation  bill.  Mr.  F.  thought  if  naval  sa- 
] aries  were  reduced,  its  plan  and  system  required  de- 
1 iberate  investigation.  Mr.  F.  does  not  believe  either 
.(  sivilians  or  military  men  can  live  cheaper  now  than 
i n 1835.  Mr.  F.  thought  the  action  of  the  president 
i n restoring  Captain  Levy,  after  he  had  been  sen- 
1 enced  by  a court  martial  was  calculated  to  pro- 
i aote  naval  disorders.  Mr.  F.  was  opposed  to  in- 
t,  reducing  any  democratic  principles  into  the  navy. 
4 le  believed  commodore  Preble  was  right  when  he 
s:  dd  that  democracy  would  do  very  well  on  shore 
bi  it  never  on  board  a man-of-war.  Mr.  F.  does  not 
bi  ilieve  naval  officers  receive  too  much,  and  if  the 
su  bject  is  to  be  considered  at  all,  it  ought  to  go  to  a 
co  mmittee  and  not  be  acted  on  in  an  appropriation 
bii  1 without  investigation  or  information. 

Mr.  Gordon  said  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all 
th;  it  in  1835,  the  naval  salaries  were  very  much  in- 
cre  ased.  According  to  Mr.  G’s  recollection  the  chief 
gre  und  of  complaint  by  naval  officers  then  had  been 
tha  t their  pay  was  not  as  high  as  that  of  army  offi- 
cer 3 and  not  that  it  was  insufficient.  Mr.  G.  was 
opp  osed  to  taking  the  pay  of  foreign  navies  as  a 
stai  dard  to  regulate  our  own.  If  entertainments  are 
to  1 ie  given  on  foreign  stations  to  foreign  princes, 
Mr.  G.  believes  their  expenses  are  made  eventually 
to  c line  out  of  the  national  treasury.  Mr.  G.  be- 
lievi  |s  the  efficiency  of  the  navy  does  not  depend  on 
ente  rtainments  on  foreign  stations.  The  chairman 
of  ti  ie  committee  on  naval  affairs  had  said  it  took 
tvveri  ty  years  to  educate  a lieutenant,  but  that  we 
coulc  l build  a ship  in  three  months.  If  it  took  so 
long  to  edneate  an  American  officer,  then  our  coun- 
try m eh  were  duller  than  lie  (Mr.  G.)  supposed..  It 
seem  ed  to  him  that  this  was  rather  a far-fetched  ar- 
gume  nt  to  sustain  the  navy  at  the  present  rate.  In 
re  fen  mce  to  captain  Levy’s  case  ailuded  to  by  Mr. 
Fessei  i den  Mr.  G.  said  he  wished  there  was  a little 
more  practical  talent  in  the  navy  and  a little  less  of 
this  a ristocratic  feeling.  He  began  to  think  that  the 
navy  had  better  be  abolished,  and  we  commence 
again  on  a practical  system  and  practical  principles, 
and  n<  at  on  a theoretical  or  aristocratical  basis.  He 
was  n o enemy  to  the  navy;  he  felt  proud  of  it  as  the 
right  arm  of  our  public  defence,  but  He  was  not  at 
all  pr  aund  of  its  operations  in  the  Pacific  or  the  At- 
lantic, or  of  what  was 'done  in  the  case  of  captain 
Levy,  so  far  as  the  court  martial  was  concerned;  so 


far  as  the  president  was  concerned,  he  thought  he 
had  acted  right.  He  referred  to  some  further  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case,  showing,  as  he  considered, 
that  there  was  more  of  military  vanity  and  tyranny 
in  the  navy  than  of  practical  good  sense.  If  we 
wanted  to  have  an  efficient  navy  we  must  cut  down 
these  high  salaries.  He  was  for  democracy  and  re- 
publicanism in  the  navy  so  far  as  justice  required,— 
that  there  should  not  be  an  unnecessary  tyranny  in 
the  navy,  and  that  the  pay  between  the  sailors  and 
commanders  should  be  equalized  in  proportion  to 
their  services  and  qualifications.  He  would  like  to 
have  this  amendment  so  modified  as  to  exempt  from 
from  the  reduction  the  services  already  performed 
by  the  naval  officers  and  all  those  officers  whose  pay 
was  not  $1,000.  With  these'  modifications  he  was 
willing  to  vote  for  it,  and,  if  he  could  not  get  them, 
he  knew  not  how  he  should  go  for  it  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Tillinghasl  was  oppossd  to  the  amendment, 
and  thougat  that  if  prices  were  low  now,  they  will 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  rise  again  and  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy  should  form  the  cherish- 
ed system  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Cooper  thought  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  forced  to  adopt  a national  bank,  an  ex- 
chequer of  some  sort,  or  direct  taxation  if  we  drive 
on  as  we  have  been  driving,  or  even  the  200  million 
scheme.  He  will  oppose  anything  that  will  compel 
the  government  to  resort  to  a further  use  of  its  credit 
instead  of  relying  upon  its  actual  hard  dollar  receipts. 

Now  should  he  say  that  the  true  means  to  relieve 
ourselves  was  to  abolish  the  army  and  the  navy,  he 
supposed  it  would  be  thought  radical  beyond  all  ra- 
dicalism; and  yet  it  was  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
country  had  no  need  either  for  a navy  or  an  army. — 
He  believed  that  we  needed  no  ships  and  but  very 
few  soldiers;  and  that  with  suitable  retrenchment  the 
government  might  be  sustained  on  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions.  But  would  the  democrats  all  take  this 
ground?  Of  one  thing  he  was  certain;  on  one  pur- 
pose he  was  fully  resolved;  and  that  was,  that,  with 
his  consent  nothing  ever  should  be  used  by  this  gov- 
ernment as  money  but  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  he  was  much  gratified  to  find  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  after  a long 
and  sound  sleep,  had  at  last  waked  up,  much  in  the 
style  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  and  had  at  length  become 
sensible  of  ihe  real  predicament  of  the  democratic 
party.  Mr.  A.  should  have  been  still  more  gratified 
had  the  gentleman  pointed  out  any  specific  for  their 
relief. 

[Mr.  Cooper.  My  specific  is  retrenchment.] 

The  gentleman  said  his  panacea  was  retrenchment. 
Well,  Mr.  A.  was  glad  to  find  the  gentleman’s  vision 
had  been  cleared.  There  had  been  a time  when  that 
gentleman  had  voted  against  bill  458.  (Much  mer- 
riment.) Yes,  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  men  to 
oppose  it;  yet  that  immortal  bill,  went  at  least  a head 
and  shoulders  overall  other  expedients  for  retrench- 
ment. Mr.  A.  was  glad,  and  congratulated  himself 
greatly  to  find  that  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia  had  seen  his  error,  and  was  now  come  into 
Mr.  A’s.  fold.  The  gentleman  was  now,  he  was  de- 
lighted to  find,  an  adherent  of  his. 

[Mr.  Cooper.  Not  on  that  bill.] 

Ah!  Mr.  A.  saw  how  it  was;  the  gentleman  was 
willing  to  cut  down  the  allowance  of  a poor  little 
midshipman  that  he  sent  to  his  mother,  and  to  cut 
down,  at  a blow,  every'  veteran  officer  who  had  nail- 
ed our  flag  to  the  mast,  before  he  would  consent  to 
take  two  dollars  a day  for  his  own  allowance?  Mr. 
A.  had  had  his  fears  that  this  was  the  most  that  might 
be  calculated  on  from  the  gentleman’s  zeal  for  re- 
trenchment. As  soon  as  the  gentleman  had  got  into 
his  speech  it  was  plain  he  was  driving  in  the  wind, 
but  into  what  port,  no  man  alive,  could  guess.  To 
use  a western  figure,  the  honorable  gentleman  had 
swarmed — that  was  plain — but  where  he  was  going 
to  settle,  nobody  could  tell.  The  gentleman  declar- 
ed himself  to  be  going  for  retrenchment,  and  Mr.  A. 
had  really  hoped  he  might  be:  but,  alas,  how  was  he 
disappointed!  The  gentleman  would  not  go  for  bill 
543 — oh,  no — but  he  would  abolish  the  army  and  the 
navy ! When  the  people  saw  it  come  to  that,  they 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  “goon,  and  now  abolish 
congress,  abolish  the  government,  ane  let  every  man 
be  his  own  government?” 

As  the  gentleman  went  on,  Mr,  A.  had  thought  at 
first  he  was  going  for  the  exchequer;  but  no.  Then 
he  thought  he  was  for  the  project  of  the  200,000,000; 
but  he  was  not.  The  gentleman  was  against  a tariff, 
against  direct  taxes,  and  against  reducing  his  own 
pay.  Really,  it  had  been  a most  extraordinary  speech: 
it  steered  a most  curious  course,  and  ended  in  Point- 
no-Point.  (A  laugh.)  The  gentleman,  in  a word, 
went  for  liberal  pay  and  no  taxes. 

Mr.  A.  said  our  revenue  this  year,  it  was  admitted 
would  amount  to  only  fifteen  or  twelve  millions, 
while  our  expenditures  fell  short  of  thirty  millions, 
and  yet  gentlemen  come  picking  at  little  isolated  ex- 


penditures when  the  bill  he  had  been  urging,  but  in 
vain,  bill  number  548,  would  by  reducing  the  per 
diem  of  congressmen,  reduce  at  one  clip  an  expen- 
diture of  four  millions  of  dollars.  Members  could 
halve  the  salaries  of  others  almost  by  acclamation, 
while  when  it  came  to  their  dear  selves,  they  would 
not  give  up  a penny  of  their  allowance.  Mr’  A.  had 
been  urging  his  bill  all  the  last  session,  but  never 
could  get  memberseven  to  touch  it.  He  had  ever  been 
refused  even  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it.  There  was 
his  colleague,  (Mr.  Cave  Johnson,)  a great  retrencher 
— a very  great  retrencher,  indeed,  till  it  came  to  his 
own  pocket,  and  then  h e,  caved  in.  (Loud  laughter.) 
And  then  there  was  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Gordon ,)  he  had  made  a fine  retrenchment 
speech — a very  fine  one  indeed;  and  after  that,  he 
never  could  go  against  Mr,  A.’s  bill;  he  could  not  do 
it.  When  the  proposed  reduction  in.  the  navy  pay 
was  resisted,  they  all  said  that  salaries  had  been  fix- 
ed at  a time  when  we  were  perfectly  smothered  in 
paper  money:  but  that,  now. prices  had  got  down  al- 
most to  a hard  money  standard,  they  ought  in  fair- 
ness to  be  reduced.  If  that  was  true,  then  one  of  two 
things  followed  inevitably — either  that  the  pay  of 
members  of  congress  ought  to  be  cut  down,  or  else 
that  when  fixed  they  had  been  fixed!  much  too  low. 
Mr.  A.  went  for  reducing  the  per  diem  one-fourth; 
and  he  was  very  sure  that  with  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  he  could  buy  as  much  now  as  he  could  eight 
years  ago  with  the  whole  sum.  And  none  could  deny 
this.  Would  any  gentleman  stand  up  in  his  place 
and  contradict  him?  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
would  not:  and  yet,  though  he  thought  the  country 
reduced  to  such  a pass  that  it  must  have  either  an 
exchequer  or  a national  bank,  or  abolish  the  army 
and  navy,  would  not  vote  to  take  two  dollars  a day 
oil' his  own  allowance. 

Mr.  Cooper  said  that  the  country  might  be  reduced 
to  such  a state  that  he  would  be  willing,  instead  of 
eight  dollars  a day,  to  reduce  the  pay  to  three  dol- 
lars. 

Mr.  Arnold  said  that  three  dollars  a day  was  a very 
high  allowance  for  the  services  of  some  members  of 
congress.  (A  laugh.)  He  had  been  amused  at  the 
excuses  of  gentlemen.  \ 

The  speech  of  the  gentlemen  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Cooper)  had  been  most  opportune.  The  precious 
confessions  it  contained  presented  the  most  po- 
tent of  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  was  an 
unwilling  witness,  and  that  was  the  best  of  witnesses. 
The  gentlemen  confessed  they  were  driven  to  the 
wall;  and  Mr.  A,  could  tell  them  the  two  ends  of  the 
government  never  would  meet  without  this  very  bill. 
Why  waste  time  in  attempting  little  retrenchments 
in  an  appropriation  bill?  Leaping  in  the  dark? — 
Doing  a little  good  at  the  risk  of  much  injury 
and  injustice?  Why  not  take  bill  548?  Yes,  why 
not  take  that  which  would  save  four  millions  at 
a clip?  He  called  the  bill  his,  but  it  was  not  his:  it 
was  the  bill  of  a select  committee.  They  had  exam- 
ined it,  revised  it,  considered  it,  and  amended  it;  and 
it  came  before  the  house  as  theirs.  Though  it  did 
not  exactly  suit  Mr.  A.,  yet  it  was  in  his  opinion  a 
good  bill.  He  wanted  to  reduce  to  the  tune  ol  25  per 
cent;  the  committee  said  only  20  per  cent,  Well, 
be  it  so;  and  he  would  now  give  notice  to  the  house, 
that  if  the  speaker  would  give  him  but  half  a chance 
to-morrow  morning,  and  not  let  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fillmore)  have  the  floor  every  morn- 
ing the  moment  the  journal  was  read;  but  Mr.  A. 
was  wrong  to  say  the  speaker  seemed  to  have  set  his 
very  soul  and  heart  against  the  bill — 

[The  Chair  (occupied  by  Mr.  Allen)  called  Mr.  A. 
to  order.] 

Mr.  A.  said  he  hoped  the  house  would  excuse 
him;  he  never  could  get  a chance  of  making  a speech 
or  saying  a word  on  bill  548,  and  he  never  could  say 
a word  about  it,  unless  when  some  other  bill  was  up. 
(A  laugh.)  He  was  compelled  to  hang  his  remarks 
on  any  bill  he  could  catch;  but  the  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  was  a God  send;  that  fairly 
opened  his  way,  and  he  had  made  his  little  speech 
without  being  out  of  order.  He  was  under  infinite 
obligations  to  the  gentleman,  and  he  would  now  give 
notice  that  to-morrow  morning  he  meant  to  contend 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fillmore ) 
for  the  floor  to  move  his  bill,  and  he  wanted  all  the 
real  friends  of  retrenchment  to  be  in  their  places 
and  back  him. 

He  did  not  intend  to  be  still.  No;  he  should  keep 
“moving” — he  should  keep  on  agitating — agitating; 
worrying  himself  and  worrying  the  house,  till  he  got 
his  bill  up.  Lef  the  house  vote  it  down  if  they 
pleased;  only  let  them  not  dodge  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Let  them  behave  like  men;  if  they  were  really  for 
the  bill,  let  them  pass  it;  if  not,  let  them  say  not. — 
Those  who  had  been  home  in  the  recess,  and  who 
had  at  the  last  session  voted  against  taking  up  the 
bill,  had  lately  told  him  wherever  they  went  all  their 
people,  men,  Women,  and  children,  went  with  one 
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voice  for  bill  No.  548 — the  great  retrenchment  bill 
— “Arnold's  bill,  No.  548.  (Laughter.)  Now  good 
democrats  all  held  that  they  must  obey  instructions, 
and,  of  course,  they  would  go  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Holmes  obtained  the  floor,  but  yielded  for  a 
motion  that  the  committee  rise;  which  motion  pre- 
vailed— 

The  committee  rose  and  reported. 

Mr.  Mallory  asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  read  for  information: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  direc- 
ted to  furnish  to  this  house  a statement  of  the  arti- 
cles purchased  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  bureau,  from  1st  August  to 
31st  December,  1842;  which  statement  shall  include 
a list  of  the  articles,  the  cost  of  each,  the  place  where 
and  the  person  from  whom  purchased,  and  the  station 
where  sent. 

Mr.  Wise  objected,  and  the  resolution  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7.  The  resolution  limiting  debate 
on  the  naval  appropriation  bill  to  to  morrow  at  2 
o’clock,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore  was  adopted. 

Bill  No.  548,  to  reduce  the  per  diem  of  congress- 
men was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Arnold,  made  the  special 
order  for  Tuesday  next. 

Exploring  expedition.  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Maryland 
renewed  his  unsuccessful  motion  of  yesterday  to 
have  leave  to  introduce  a joint  resolution  expressing 
the  thanks  of  congress  to  the  officers  and  men  en- 
gaged in  the  lale  exploring  expedition  for  their  in- 
dustry, zeal,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  endured 
the  hardships  they  encountered  in  that  service,  pro- 
posing promotions,  and  allowing  three  months  addi- 
tional pay  to  the  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  C.  Johnson  objected.  But  on  motion  of  Mr. 
TFise,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs. 

French  Spoliations.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Jones  to 
reconsider  the  vote  laying  on  the  table  Mr.  Cushing's 
resolution  to  bring  this  question  to  a vote  on  Thurs- 
day next,  was  taken  up,  and  by  a vote  of  105  to  102 
the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Sword  of  Washington ■ Mr.  Summers,  of  Virginia, 
arose  and  addressed  i he  speaker.  The  detail  of  the 
proceedings  being  of  much  interest  will  appear  on 
another  page.  After  their  conclusion,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  McKennan,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  house  adjourn- 
ed. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  8.  Washington  and  Franklin. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  the  letter  of  S.  T.  Wash- 
ington to  Mr.  Summers,  asking  that  the  sword  of  Gen. 
Washington  be  presented  to  congress  and  also  the 
letter  of  Col.  Washington  confirming  the  identity  of 
the  sword,  were  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  rose  and  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
well  satisfied  that  the  constituents  of  every  member 
of  this  assembly  are  influenced  by  the  same  feeling 
which  was  so  sensibly  manifested  by  their  represen- 
tatives yesterday  at  all  which  occurred  on  the  pre- 
sentation to  congress  of  the  war-sword  of  gen.  George 
Washington,  in  constant  use  by  him  during  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  I ask  leave  to  offer  the  resolution 
I send  to  the  chair: 

Resolved,  That  20,000  copies  of  the  full  journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  house  on  the  presentation  of 
the  sword  of  Washington  be  printed  for  distribution 
by  the  members  of  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Jackson's  fine.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Pearce  5,000  co- 
pies of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  judiciary  of  the 
present  session,  and  of  the  report  of  the  minority  of 
the  committee  at  the  last  session  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Naval  appropriation  bill.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  the  whole  (Mr.  Allen,  of  Maine,  in 
the  chair)  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  naval 

bill. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.  spoke  against  diminishing  the 
naval  salaries,  but  chiefly  exhausted  his  hour  in  as- 
sailing the  whig  party  and  in  defence  of  free  trade, 
against  the  tariff  and  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
a deficit  of  revenue.  Mr.  H.  said  that  if  necessary, 
England  could  pour  her  naval  steamers  into  the 
northern  lakes  by  the  Welland  and  other  canals  which 
she  had  opened  there,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  cut 
down  the  naval  salaries.  Mr.  H.  thought  however 
that  a committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  resuscitating  the  finances,  and  after  pictur- 
ing their  present  state,  foreboded  the  most  awful  ca- 
tastrophe to  the  country,  unless  some  more  radical 
retrenchment  be  adopted.  He  should  move  that  the 
present  bill  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  time  came 
when  it  was  proper  for  it;  and  that  a committee 
should  be  appointed  at  once,  which  no  doubt  would 
be  composed  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  sa- 
gacious men  of  the  house. 

^ Mr.  White,  of  Indiana,  replied  to  the  party  attack 


of  Mr.  Holmes,  and  vindicated  the  course  of  the  whigs  I 
and  deprecated  that  of  the  opposite  party,  and  point- 
ed out  the  injuries  that  the  country  had  sustained 
from  their  proceedings. 

Mr.  Fillmtne  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  had  already  reduced 
the  estimates  of  the  secretary  for  (he  half  year  to 
July,  from  $4,020,060  to  $3,663,976  being  a deduc- 
tion of  $356,084.  The  department’s  estimates  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $7,318,021  while  the  amount  in- 
serted by  the  committee  had  been  but  6,248,079,  be- 
ing a difference  of  $1,069,942.  Thus  the.  total  reduc- 
tion made  by  the  committee  was  $1,426,026.  Mr. 
F.  hoped  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Meriwether)  would 
withdraw  his  amendment.  Mr.  F.  was  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  proposition  of  Mr.  Holmes  to 
lay  aside  the  whole  of  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  upon  the  table  until  the  ways  and  means 
could  first  be  found  for  paying  the  sums  they  might 
contain.  It  was  extraordinary  to  come  from  that 
gentleman’s  side  of  the  house  and  was  extraordi- 
ary  to  come  too  at  this  late  date  of  the  session. 
Mr.  F.  said  the-  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  given 
as  his  official  calculation  that  there  would  be  in  the 
treasury  on  the  1st  of  July  1844,  a balance  of  $1,635,- 
871. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Va.  enquired  of  Mr.  Fillmore, had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  secretary  had. 

Mr.  Fillmore  replied  that  from  the  data  furnished 
he  could  come  to  none  other. 

Mr.  Wise  wished  to  know  if  Mr.  Fillmore  did  not 
entertain  a different  opinion  from  that  of  the  secreta- 
ry, founded  upon  other  data  than  those  furnished  by 
the  secretary. 

Mr.  Fillmore  replied  that  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  were  bound  to  rely  upon  the  information 
furnished  to  them  from  the  treasury  department.— 
The  secretary  had  communicated  his  estimates  to  the 
committee  on  Dec.  15th,  and  the  commiltee  had  sup- 
posed that  if  any  circumstances  had  since  arisen  to 
induce  him  to  suppose  his  estimates  had  been  erro- 
neous, he  would  of  course  inform  the  committee  of 
it  and  make  the  requisite  correction.  But  from  that 
day  to  the  present  hour  no  communication  has  been 
sent  to  the  committee,  nor,  to  Mr.  F.’s  knowledge,  to 
this  house,  touching  the  original  estimates  laid  before 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  as  being  incorrect 
or  needing  modification. 

But  Mr.  F.’s  statement  must  not  stop  here.  So 
far  from  the  committee  having  received  any  correc- 
tions volunteered  by  the  department,  Mr.  F.  after 
waiting  and  after  hearing  frequent  assertions,  and  de- 
nunciations, here  and  elsewhere,  insisting  that  the 
estimates  were  based  on  grouuds  that  never  could  be 
realized,  had,  on  the  31st  of  January  last,  addressed 
a letter  to  the  secretary,  calling  upon  him  for  infor- 
mation,which  letter  he  would  now  read  to  the  house, 
stating  that  the  same  time  that  until  this  moment  no 
answer  whatever  had  been  received: 

House  of  Representatives,  January  31,  1843. 

Sir:  I desire  to  know,  with  as  much  despatch  as 
possible,  the  amountof  treasury  notes  now  outstand- 
ing, distinguishing  under  what  act  issued  and  when 
redeemable. 

2d.  The  amount  on  which  the  treasury  is  authoriz- 
ed to  allow  semi-annual  interest,  and  the  amount  on 
which  it  is  not  so  authorized,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
department  whether  it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  authorizing  the  semi-annual  pay- 
ment of  interest  to  those  treasury  notes  issued  under 
subsequent  acts. 

3d.  The  amount  of  the  loan  that  has  been  negotiat- 
ed, distinguishing  between  that  negotiated  before  and 
that  since  the  1st  of  January,  1843. 

4th.  The  amount  oftreasury  notes  and  loan,  respecti- 
vely, not  yet  issued  or  taken  that  are  authorized  by  law. 

5th.  The  estimated  amountof  revenues  from  all 
sources  for  the  calendar  year,  distinguishing  how 
much  from  each  source. 

6th.  The  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  calendar 
year  1843,  if  the  appropriations  shall  not  exceed  the 
estimates  from  the  departments,  distinguishing  the 
amount  under  each  general  head.  Respectfully, 
yours,  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

Hon.  W.  Forward,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

On  the  same  day,  after  having  waited  for  the  re- 
commendations of  the  department  in  relation  to  the 
tariff',  Mr.  F.  had  also  addressed  to  the  secretary 
another  letter,  inquiring  whether  he  had  any  recom- 
mendations to  make  to  the  committee  on  that  subject, 
but  neither  to  this  letter  had  any  reply  whatever  been 
as  yet  received. 

Mr.  Wise  inquired  whether  the  committee  had 
made  any  inquiries  for  themselves  on  this  subject  and 
whether  they  had  an  opinion  formed  from  such  in- 
quiries. Mr.  W.  conceived  that  the  government  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a double  security  in  relation  to 
its  expenditures,  viz:  that  of  the  estimates  and  opi- 
nions of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


Mr.  Fillmore  had  never  been  aware  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  corres- 
pond with  the  collectors  at  the  different  custom  houses 
to  get  their  grounds  for  official  action  in  framing 
money  bills.  The  sole  source  of  their  information 
had  always  been  properly  and  rightly  too,  the  official 
communications  of  the  treasury  department.  But 
Mr.  F.  had  no  information  from  the  department  as 
to  any  contemplated  deficit  in  the  revenue.  It  would 
be  certainly  extremely  unfortunate,  if  such  deficien- 
cy was  about  to  occur,  that  the  expectation  of  it  had 
not  in  time  been  made  known  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  so  that  that  commiltee  and  the 
house  might  take  action  on  the  subject.  Mr.  F.  said 
these  things  in  order  to  show  that  the  committee  had 
done  their  duty;  and,  having  done  their  own  duty, 
they  now  left  to  the  administration  to  say  whether 
they  had  done  theirs. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  next  occupied  the  floor  in  a par- 
tizan  speech  of  great  diffuseness,  and  alluding  so  far 
to  the  subject  under  discussion  as  to  evince  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  retrenchment  and  complain- 
ing of  the  neglect  of  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard. 

The  question  being  taken  on  Mr.  Meriwether's 
amendment,  it  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  yeas  75, 
nays  82. 

Mr.  Levy  offered  several  ineffectual  amendments 
increasing  the  outlay  for  the  Pensacola -navy  yard. 
Rejected. 

Mr.  McKcon's  proposed  proviso,  forbidding  any 
of  the  appropriations  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out 
the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  was  re- 
jected by  a vote  of  23  in  favor  of  his  amendment, 
noes  not  counted. 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Stanly,  striking  out 
$993,169  for  pay  of  officers  and  men,  and  inserting 
$715,805  (by  a vote  of  73  to  53,)  and  striking  out 
$724,539  for  provisions,  and  inserting  $623,653  were 
agreed  to. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mallory,  providing 
that  the  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provi- 
sions and  clothiDg  shall  be  discharged  by  a captain 
of  the  navy,  who  shall  have  the  same  compensation 
as  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  dock  yards,  modified 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wise,  so  as  to  state  that  the 
bill  re-organizing  the  navy  department  shall  be  so 
amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  an  amendment,  bringing  into 
one  appropriation  all  the  items  for  medicines,  sur- 
gical instruments,  &c.  for  the  navy  and  the  marine 
corps. 

Mr.  Fessenden  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding  a proviso,  that  hereafter  no  person  should 
hold  the  place  of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  medicine 
and  surgery  who  had  not  seen  five  years’  sea  ser- 
vice. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  amendment  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

An  amendment  appropriating  $1,000  for  printing 
the  code  of  rules  and  regulations  prepared  by  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  and  the  attorney  general,  in 
case  the  said  code  shall  be  ratified  by  congress,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Fillmore  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Burnell  offered  an  amendment  entitling  the 
naval  apprentices  to  the  privilege  of  being  commis- 
sioned as  junior  officers  when  their  talents  and 
merits  therefor  receive  the  recommendation  of  their 
superiors.  Rejected. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  the  house. 

Mr.  King  wished  to  make  a few  remarks,  but  yield- 
ed to  the  impatience  of  some  gentleman,  and  throw- 
ing the  responsibility  of  a motion  for  the  previous 
question,  upon  Mr.  Wise,  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  amendments  of  the  committee  to  the  bill  were 
then  concurred  in,  en  masse. 

And  the  bill  having  been  ordered  to  a third  reading, 

Mr.  Meriwether  moved  that  it  be  recommitted  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
with  the  following  instructions: 

‘•That,  until  otherwise  ordered  by  law,  no  part  of 
the  present  or  any  future  appropriations  for  the  pay 
of  the  commission,  warrant,  and  petty  officers,  in- 
cluding engineer  corps,  shall  be  paid  to  the  same, 
except  upon  a reduction  of  the  present  pay  at  and 
after  20  per  cent.” 

Mr.  Wise  demanded  the  previous  question,  which 
was  seconded.  [The  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions was  thus  cut  off,  and  the  house  was 
brought  to  a direct  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.] 

And  the  main  question  (on  the  passage  of  the  bill) 
being  taken  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  it  had  been  passed,  and  demanded  the  pre- 
vious question.  The  vote  was  not  reconsidered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Arnold,  bili  No.  548,  (the  print- 
ed copies  whereof  had  heretofore  been  exhausted) 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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American  skill.  Louis  Philippe  has  complimented  our 
countryman,  Norris,  very  highly  on  the  superior  perfor- 
mance of  his  locomotives,  which  the  French  engineers 
admit,  excel  any  thing  that  Europe  has  produced.  The 
French  monarch  expressed  his  approbation,  by  present- 
ing Mr.  Norris  with  a splendid  gold  box  with  brilliants, 
and  a gold  medal  with  his  portrait. 

The  emperor  Nicholas,  of  Russia,  has  in  like  manner 
complimented  the  American  architects  of  the  steam  fri- 
gate Kamshatska,  built  for  him  at  N.  York,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  all  the  falsehoods  of  the  British  press, 
and  of  British  steam  ship  builders,  who  are  rivals  of 
our  builders  for  the  custom  of  Russia,  in  this  depart- 
ment— notwithstanding  nil  their  machinations  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, in  England,  and  in  this  country,  the  American 
steam  frigate  has  fairly  beat  every  European  steam  fri- 
gate she  has  yet  come  across,  and  she  had  to  com- 
pete with  a number.  The  result  is  highly  flattering  to 
the  American  builders — and  completely  satisfactory  to 
the  Emperor,  who  was  repeatedly  on  board  during  those 
experiments.  He  presented  a magnificent  diamond  ring 
to  the  American  captain.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  was 
conveyed  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg  in  the  Kamshatska, 
also  presented  the  American  captain  with  a diamond 
ring,  and  the  order  of  the  black  eagle. 


New  Hampshire.  General  Anthony  Colby,  of  New 
London,  has  been  norninaied  by  a Whig  mass  conven- 
tion at  Concord  as  the  whig  candidate  for  governor  of 
| this  state.  The  election  will  take  place  in  March  next. 

Naval.  The  finding  and  opinion  of  the  naval  court  of 
inquiry  on  the  conduct  of  commander  Mackenzie  has 
been  published.  They  unanimously  acquit  the  com- 
mander of  all  blame  and  justify  his  proceedings.  The 
court  martial  is  proceeding  witli  their  trials  at  N.  York.  _ 

Mediterranean  squadron.  The  Army  & Navy  Chroni- 
cle states  that  the  department  has  it  in  contemplation,  to 
establish  a naval  place  of  rendezvous  outside  of  the 
Straits  for  the  Mediterranean  squadron, and  also  remove 
die  rendezvous  at  Mahon  to  Spezzia. 

Examination  of  surgeons.  A board  of  naval  sur- 
geoiis  has  been  ordered  to  convene  at  Philadelphia,  on 
Monday,  the  13th  inst.  fertile  examination  of  assistant 
surgeons  for  promotion.  The  board  will  be  composed  of 
surgeon  Thomas  Dillard,  president,  surgeon  W.  S.  W. 
Ruschenberger,  surgeon  Samuel  Barrington,  surgeon 
Wm.  Maxwell  Wood, surgeon  Daniel  Egbert,  members. 

The  following  assistant  surgeons  have  been  directed  to 
report  to  this  buard — 

•lames  C.  Palmer,  Augustus  J.  Bowie,  John  L.  Fox, 
John  J.  Abernethy,  Edward  J.  Rotter,  John  T.  Mason, 
J.  Malcolm  Smith,  Charles  Wm.  Tait,  Charles  D.  Max- 
well. 


Bankrupt  Law.  The  New  York  Express  of  the  4th 
inst.  states  that  a report  prevails  in  that  city  that  some  of 
the  foreign  houses  there,  aided  by  two  American  firms, 
had  raised  a large  sum  wherewith  to  fee  Messrs.  Silas 
Wright,  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  to  argue  the  case  now 
pending  in  the  United  States  supreme  court,  against  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Boston  Exchange.  The  completion  of  this  splendid 
edifice  was  celebrated  by  a public  dinner  given  by  tiie 
Boston  Exchange  company  on  the  1st  inst. 

British  Immigration  to  Canada.  The  immigration 
ol  the  year  1842  was  distributed  as  follows — 

To  Western  Canada,  26,901);  to  the  Ottaway  country, 
4,250;  to  Glengarry  and  Beauharnois,  1,946;  to  the  Eas- 
tern townships,  2,755;  to  the  North  of  Montreal,  1,175; 
to  the  public  works,  servants,  &c.,  3,479;  to  the  United 
Slates,  1,850.  Total,  42,355. 

Of  the  above  number  13,060  were  forwarded  at  the 
expense  of  the  government.  During  the  season  684  were 
on  the  sick  list,  and  59  died  at  the  sheds  or  shanties. 

California.  In  reply  to  an  official  enquiry  from  the 
house'  of  representatives,  President  Tyler,  through  the 
secretary  of  state  to  whom  he  referred  the  enquiry,  as- 
sures the  house,  that  “no  information  is  in  possession  of 
the  government  of  the  U.  States,  of  any  negotiation  of  a 
treaty,  or  of  anv  overtures  to  treat,  for  the  cession  of 
California,  by  Mexico,  lo  England.” 

Cincinnati  pork  trade.  The  packing  business  has 
not  yet  entirely  closed  for  the  season;  but  is,  in  the  main, 
at  an  end.  More  than  two  hundred  thousand  hogs,  a num- 
ber exceeding  that  of  any- former  year — have  been  pack- 
ed in  Cincinnati  and  its  vicinity  this  year.  Three  rea- 
sons are  stated  in  the  Chronicle  why  more  than  the  usual 
number  has  been  driven  in  this  year.  The  first  is  that 
hogs  are  almost  the  only  article  that  would  command 
cash  at- this  season.  Another  reason,  and  an  important 
one,  is  the  introduction  of  lard  oil;  and  a third,  which 
may  be  a more  important  one  in  future,  is  a demand  for 
Europe.  Not  much  pork  has,  however,  yet  been  put  up 
for  England. 

Pork  packers  say  that  about  seventy  thousand  hogs 
have  been  run  into  lard  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  the 
hams. 

The  editor  of  the  Chronicle,  in  speaking  of  the  great 
improvement  made  in  curing  provisions,  says — “The 
business  has  improved  every  year,  until  now  the  neatness, 
system,  quickness,  care  and  skill,  with  which  all  parts  of 
both  pork  and  beef,  butespecially  the  former,  are  put  up 
in  this  market,  is  really  admirable.  No  turkey  wasever 
carved  with  more  adroitness  at  a lady’s  table,  than  the 
gentlemen  of  the  cleaver  here  cut  into  his  proper  propor- 
tions the  slain-porker.  No  pudding  was  ever  mixed  by 
the  fair  hand  of  the  lady  herself  with  more  neatness  of 
handling  and  preparation  than  the  sugar  cured  and  extra 
hams.  'ff’his  is  an  important  matter  to  those  who  eat 
them.”  [Balt.  Amer. 

Daguerre’s  magical  pictures.  We  learn  from  the 
New  Orleans  papers  that  the  beautiful  magical  pictures 
by  Daguerre,  of  Paris,  which  have  been  seen  and  admir- 
ed by  Thousands  iri  this  country,  were  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  29th  ult. 

Deaths.  In  New  York  last  week  134,  of  which  25  by 
consumption. 

Earthquakes.  A slight  shock  was  noticed  in  the  cities 
of  Washington  and  Baltimore  within  a few  minutes  of 
10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst. 

We  have  accounts  of  singular  effects  produced  in  part 
of  the  Mississippi  river  by  the  shocks  experienced  in  that 
region  last  month — as  well  as  in  various  small  island 
lakes,  by  the  sudden  sinking  of  their  bottoms  to  depths 
as  yet  unfathomed. 

Indiana.  The  senate  of  Indiana,  by  a vote  of  27  to 
22,  has  passed  a resolution  urging  congress  to  issue  go- 
vernment stock  for  the  rebel  of  the  states,  based  on  the 
public  lands. 

Louisiana.  The  inauguration  of  Alexander  Mouton, 
governor  elect  ot  Louisiana,  took  place  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  30th  ult. 


National  printing  office.  The  select  committee  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  appointed  on  this  subjest 
have  reported  a project  which  suggests  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  superintendence  to  cost  826,000;  tor  mate- 
rials 36,222;  for  labor,  annually,  845,216;  for  paper 
820,000. 


Packet  ships.  A newline  is  about  to  be  established 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  composed  ol  vessels 
of  the  finest  model,  best  construction,  and  extraordinary 
capacity.  Messrs.  Woodhull  and  Midturn  of  N.  York 
are  the  agents  and  part  owners  of  the  line.  The  names 
and  tonnage  of  the  ships  are  as  follows, 

Ships.  Size.  Departure. 

Rochester,  800  tons,  Feb.  16. 

Hottinguer,  1050  tons.  Mar.  16. 

Liverpool,  1150  tons,  April  16. 

Great  Western,  1200  tons,  May  16. 


Panama.  The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  maturing  a 
plan  for  the  transmission  of  regular  mails  from  Pensa- 
cola to  Chagres  once  a month,  by  means  of  the  gulph 
squadron. 


Pennsylvania.  Sheriff  Porter.  A writ  of  quo  war- 
ranto has  been  issued  against  Win.  A.  Porter,  sheriff  of 
Philadelphia  county,  in  order  to  test  his  constitutional 
tight  to  hold  his  office. 

United  States  bankrupt  law.  The  judiciary  committee 
of  the  legislature  has  reported  against  a repeal  of  the  U. 
S.  bankrupt  law. 

Resolutions  have  passed  both  bodies  in  favor  of  con- 
gressional measures  to  remit  general  Jackson’s  fine. 

A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
to  urge  the  issue  of  government  stock  for  the  relief  of 
the  states. 

Gov.  Porter  has  approved  the  bill  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state,  authorising  the  cancellation  of  100,060 
dollars  of  relief  notes  per  month. 

Patents.  From  the  annual  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  the  patent  office,  we  learn  that  517  patents  have  been 
issued  during  the  past  year,  of  which  13  were  reissues 
and  15  for  additional  improvements.  During  the  same 
period,  352  patents  have  expired.  The  receipts  of  the 
office  amounted  to  835,790,  the  expenditures  to  823,154. 
The  whole  number  of  patents  issued  by  the  U.  States 
previous  to  January,  1843,  is  12,992. 

Port-Au-Prince.  Twelve  squarescontainingsix  hun- 
dred houses  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a large  amount 
of  foreign  as  well  as  other  goods;  estimated  loss  4 millions 
of  dollars. 


Removals.  About  30  removals  from  office  have  been 
made  within  a few  days  past,  in  the  New  York  custom 
house.  A proposition  to  reduce  the  number  of  officers 
employed  by  that  establishment,  has  been  made  in  con- 
gress. 

Religious  statistics  of  the  U.  States.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  religious  population  of  the 
United  States  is  said  by  the  Rochester  Democrat  to  be 
derived  from  various  sources — several  of  which  are  au- 


thentic— 

Babtists  4,000.000  Dutch  Reformed  450  000 

Methodists  3,000,000  Friends  220,000 

Presbyterians  2,175.000  Unitarians  180,000 

Congrega’ists  1.400,000  Dunkers  30,000 

Roman  Catholics  1,300,000  Mormonites  19  000 

Episcopalians  1,000,000  Shakers  6.000 

Universalists  600,000  Moravians  5,000 

Lutherans  540.000  Swedenborgians  6.000 


Another  estimate  makes  the  Babtist  populaton  amount 
to  5, 000, 000. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  said  to  have  about 

1,000,000  of  communicants  in  the  U.  States. 

Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  United  States  has  been  lately  by  more  recent  au- 
thority estimated  at  1,500,000,  an  increase  of  20,000  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1S42.  Of  churches  and  chap- 
els there  are  574.  and  82  in  process  of  construction,  mak- 
ing a total  of  656.  Of  official  priests  the  number  is  572; 
19  of  these  have  been  made  in  the  year  1842.  34  new 

churches  have  been  erected  in  1842, 14  of  which  are  in 
the  diocese  of  New  York. 


meuioaists. 


... i ne  rouowing  statistics  ol  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  have  been  taken  by  a correspondent 
from  the  minutes  of  the  several  conferences  just  publish- 
ed for  1842—  J 

Annual  conferences 
Travelling  preachers 
Local  preachers 

Church  members,  (communicants) 

Nett  increase  in  1832  of  Church  members, 

(after  deducting  the  dead,  the  withdrawn, 
and  expelled) 

Revivals.  It  appears  from  statistics  recently  publish- 
ed, that  about  twenty  thousand  members  were  added  to 
the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal 
churches  in  Virginia,  during,  the  year  1842. 


34 

4,244 

7,621 

1,008,901 


120,123 


Sandwich  Island  Agents.  Haalilio  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ards left  the  United  States  in  the  Caledonia  steamer  for 
Europe  last  week.  They  publish  a card  in  the  Boston 
papers,  of  the -2d  instant,  congratulating  their  “Christian 
friends,”  on  the  success  they  met  with  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  official  business  at  Washington. 


Sabbaths.  The  following  days  of  the  week  are  set 
apart  for  public  worship  in  different  nations — Sunday  or 
the  Lord’s  Day,  by  Christians;  Monday,  by  the  Gtecians; 
Tuesday,  by  the  Persians;  Wednesday,  by  the  Assy- 
rians; Thursday,  by  the  Egyptians;  Friday,  by  the 
Turks;  Saturday,  by  the  Jews. 


Specie.  8541,281  were  received  at  N.  Orleans  on  the 
24th  ult. 


Stocks.  A small  portion  of  the  U.  S.  6 percent,  loan 
has  been  taken  in  New  Yot  k at  1 j per  cent,  premium. 

The  Manufacturers'  and  Mechanics’  bank  of  the 
Northern  Liberties,  Philadelphia,  announce  that  they 
will  resume  specie  payments  upon  their  deposits  and 
circulation,  excepting  their  relief  notes  which  are  redeem- 
able in  state  stocks. 


Senator  from  N.  York.  Silas  Wright,  present  se- 
nator, having  received  the  unanimous  nomination  of  his 
party  in  the  N.  York  legislature  for  re-election,  has  been 
accordingly  re-elected. 

The  friends  of  Ireland  and  advocates  of  the  repeal 
of  Pitt’s  Union  act  held  a large  meeting  at  Washington, 
on  Feb.  6.  Prince  Albert  and  his  world’s  convention  are 
met.  Messrs.  Hoban,  Z.C.  Lee,  Robert  Tyler,  jr.,  the 
hon.  J.  McKeon,  and  W.  W.  Irwin,  Dr.  Jones  and 
Thomas  Mooney  addressed  the  assembly  and  various 
resolutions  were  adopted. 

U.  S.  Finances.  In  consequence  of  various  assertions 
in  debate,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  tending  to 
bring  in  question  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  of  the 
treasury  for  the  demands  of  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Fill- 
more, chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
addressed  an  official  enquiry  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  subject.  [See  preceding  page.]  The  re- 
ply of  that  officer  was  read  in  the  house  on  Thursday 
last,  by  Mr.  F.  On  a review  of  the  whole  condition  of 
the  revenue,  both  as  to  its  estimated  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, that  officer  now  estimates  that  there  will  be  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  January,  1844,  of 
$1390,627,  over  his  original  estimates  for  expenditures, 
and  this  without  the  imposition  of  any  additional  duty. 

The  secretary  in  making  this  estimate,  made  no  refer- 
ence to  retrenchments  which  congress  are  now  employ- 
ed in  making  in  various  departments  of  expenditures. 
The  navy  bill  alone,  just  passed  by  the  house,  reduces 
expenditures  two  and  a half  millions  below  the  prior 
estimates  for  that  department. 

The  secretary  declines  to  ask  for  authority  to  issue 
new  treasury  notes.  The  existing  authority  to  re-issue 
existing  ones  he  considers  ample. 

Western  PIemp.  The  Louisville  Journal  publishes  an 
estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  and  culture 
of  hemp  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  tiie  steam  factories  in  and  near  Kentucky  will 
make  this  year  two  millions  of  yards  of  bagging,  and  that 
there  are  in  the  state  300  hand  looms,  producing  annual- 
ly 15,000  yards  each,  and  an  aggregate  of  4, 500, 000  yards 
— together,  6,500,000 yards  of  bagging,  which  will  cover 
1,100,000 bales  of  cotton;  so  that  from  500,000  to900,000 
bales  must  be  covered  from  Missouri,  and  from  the  sur- 
plus left  over  last  year.  This  bagging  will  require  10,000,- 
000  pounds  of  hemp.  There  will  probably  be  7,000,000 
pounds  of  hale^rope  made  in  Kentucky,  which  will  bale 
900,000  bales  of  cotton;  so  that  Irorn  700,0000  to  1,100,000 
bales  must  be  haled  from  Missouri  and  the  surplus  left 
last  year. 

Woodford  county  has  60  of  the  300  looms  in  the  state, 
Fayette  about  80.  Franklin  about  30,  Scott  about  30, 
Jessamine  about  30,  Mason  about  20,  all  other  counties 
about  50. 

The  above  estimate  shows  that  about  17,000,000  lbs, 
of  hemp  will  be  required  in  Kentucky  and  by  the  steam 
factories  near  Louisville. 

Jefferson  produced  the  past  year  over  500  tons,  Shelby 

1.000,  Woodford  2,000,  Franklin  500,  Scott  1,000,  Fay- 
ette 3,000,  Mason  2,500,  Jessamine  1,500,  Mercer  and 
Boyle,  500,  all  other  counties  2,00  0;  total  14,000  tons  or 

23.000. 000  pounds — 11,000,000  more  than  will  be  requir- 
ed by  the  factories  now  in  operation,  To  this  surplus 
Missouri  will  add  a considerable  amount.  [Amer. 

Weather.  The  thermometer  was  at  zero  at  Wash- 
ington, a few  days  ago. 

At  Philadelphia,  on  Wednesday,  the  thermometer 
stood  10  deg.  above  zero. 
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{tJ'POSTSC  R IPT.  Latest  from  Europe.  By  the 
packet  ship  North  America,  which  got  ashore  on  the 
night  of  the  14th  near  New  York,  London  dates  to  the 
Stli  ult.  are  received — she  sailed  on  the  12th. 

Trade  is  improving — notwithstanding  money  is  very 
abundant  and  to  be  had  on  easier  terms.  Wheat  com- 
mands a small  advance — business  in  a wholesome  state 
at  Manchester, — demands  for  cloths  brisk,  and  at  better 
prices.  Share  market  brisk,  and  prices  improved. 

The  French  king  sustained  the  formalities  usual  to 
New  Years' dav,  admirably.  The  addresses  of  the  di- 
plomatic corpAnnd  chambers  of  Peers  and  deputies,  and 
ins  replies,  a republished.  French  triumphs  at  Algiers, 
(like  our  Florida  triumphs)  are  duly  announced.  Abdel 
Kader  commanded  in  an  affair  on  the  25th  Nov.,  in 
which  the  French  had  7 killed  and  57  wounded. 

The  Syrian  negotiations  are  terminated.  The  Porte 
yielding,  as  usual,  to  “the  great  powers.” 

Right  of  search.  Tne  Loudon  Morning  Herald  of 
the  0th  Jan.  gives  the  following  in  its  leading  columns — 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  earl  ot  Aberdeen 
has  distinctly  caused  it  to  be  made  known  in  the  proper 
quarter,  that  no  concession  can  be  given  by  the  British  to 
the  French  government  with  regard  to  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  righl-of-seareh  treaties  of  1831  and  1833. 
The  noble  earl  has,  we  are  told,  peremptorily  declined 
even  to  negotiate  or.  the  subject. 

We  have,  also,  reason  to  suppose  that  Russia.  Aus- 
tria, and  Prussia  have  approved  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  British  government  on  this  occasion. 

Further,  we  understand  that  tiie  French  minister,  who 
substantially  holds  by  the  in'ernaiional  engagements  im- 
posed by  those  treaties,  proposes  to  calm  the  opposition 
likely  to  bs  utlered  in  both  chambers  to  the  right  of  search 
bv  gradually  diminishing  the  number  of  cruiser  licences 
hitherto  granted  by  his  government. 

The  British  revenue  for  the  year  1812  falls  £922,630 
below  that  of  Isil — and  for  the  last  quarter  it  falls 
£9-10,062  below  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1841.  The 
deficiency  is  principally  in  excise. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  government  has  just  suppressed  the 
transit  duties  on  all  foreign  merchandize.  They  were 
not  heavy,  but  they  obstructed  the  trade,  and  were 
nearly  absorbed  by  the  cost  of  collection.  The  com- 
petition of  Belgium  and  Austria  rendered' expedient 
the  removal  of  every  unavoidable  impediment.  Ant- 
werp began  to  supercede  Havre — and  Trieste,  Mar- 
seilles. Between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Rhine, 
France  enjoys  very  little  transit,  owing  to  the  want 
of  easy  and  rapid  communications,  railroads  and  ca- 
nals, and  to  the  expensiveness  and  delays  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  carriage — by  roulage.  She  feels  every 
where  her  backwardness  in  internal  improvement. — 
According  to  the  Moniteur  her  whole  transit  trade 
last  year  amounted  in  value  to  two  hundred  and  three 
millions  of  francs  by  sea  and  land;  the  merchandise 
for  transit  from  the  United  States  equalled  fifteen 
millions,  to  the  United  States  not  less  than  fifty-two 
millions,  larger  than  the  amount  for  any  other  coun- 
try. You  see  that  our  republic  has  the  chief  inter- 
est in  the  suppression  of  the  duties. 

Inventions.  A Brussels  paper  announces  the  in- 
vention of  a machine  for  making  corks,  by  which  a 
single  operative  can  turn  out  two  hundred  thousand 
in  the  time  that  twelve  hundred  required,  and  with 
a considerable  saving.  I enclose  you  in  this  commu- 
nication an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  a recent  sitting,  which  includes 
a description  of  the  printing  automaton — a machine 
really  wonderful,  which  accomplishes  with  some 
manual  aid  twenty  times  more  than  six  workmen  can 
do  in  the  same  period.  It  is  called  the  Gerotype, 
from  the  name  of  the  framer  Ger,  (G obert  de.J — 
The  scientific  reporters  predict  that  it  will  be  “for 
the  intellectual  world  what  steam  is  for  the  industri- 
al and  the  telegraph  for  the  political.”  Another  re- 
port on  it  is  expected  from  the  academy.  French  as 
Vol.  XIII— Sig  25. 


well  as  British  journalism  exults  in  the  success  of 
the  locofoco  or  democratic  party  in  your  late  elec- 
tions. The  motive  is  a confident  expectation  of  the 
earliest  repeal  of  the  tariff  enacted  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  [Paris  Cor.  of  Nat.  Int. 

SYRIA. 

The  Levant  mail  brings  intelligence  to  the  middle 
of  November.  The  news  from  Syria  is  alarming. 
The  Sheik  Seeble  Ilarien  has  escaped  from  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans,  where  he  was  detained  on 
political  affairs,  and  gone  among  the  Druses  and  Ma- 
ronites.  This  Sheik  is  one  of  those  who  gave  Ibra- 
him Pacha  so  much  trouble.  Omar  Pacha  is  blockad- 
ed up  iu  Der-el-kamar;  he  lias  with  him  4,000  or  5,000 
regular  troop3.  The  Druses  and  the  Maronites  took 
possession  of  several  convoys,  in  which  they  found 
much  provisions,  munitions  of  war,  and  other  things 
for  Omar  Pacha,  the  escorts  were  disarmed  and  made 
prisoners. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Druses  sent  a petition  to  the  Se- 
raskier  Pacha,  in  which  they  said  they  were  and  al- 
ways wished  to  be  under  the  Ottoman  government, 
but  that  they  would  not  be  governed  by  any  other 
governor  than  their  Emir  Bechir,  or  one  of  his  sons. 

Despatches  have  reached  the  French  government 
by  extraordinary  express  from  Vienna,  dated  the 
21st,  announcing  that  a special  courier  had  arrived  in 
that  capital  with  the  important  advice  from  Constan- 
tinople that  the  porte  had  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Christian  governor  for  the  Maronite  or 
Christian  population  of  Syria,  and  a Druse  governor 
for  the  Druses. 

AUSTRIA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a Commer- 
cial treaty  will  shortly  be  concluded  between  the 
Austrian  government  and  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  negotiations  between  Prince  Metter- 
nich  and  the  American  ambassador,  Mr.  Jenifer,  are 
so  far  advanced  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
their  speedy  conclusion.  Upon  this  the  editor  of  the 
Hamburg  Neue  Zeitung  remarks,  that  as  a treaty 
between  North  America  and  Austria  has  been  many 
years  existing,  the  treaty  here  alluded  to  must  be 
merely  a supplementary  one.  On  the  other  hand  the 
negotiations  in  Berlin  for  a similar  treaty  cannot  pro- 
ceed very  speedily.  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  able  of  all  the  American  diploma- 
tists in  Europe,  has  made  great  efforts  to  push  the 
business  forward,  but  without  much  success.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  impediments,  the  lingering  and  cir- 
cumstantial nature  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Zollve- 
rein  tends  to  retard  such  negotiations.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  Austria  cannot  fail  to  have  a favorable  in- 
fluence. ■ [Neue  Zeitung. 

TEXAS. 

We  have  Galveston  dates  as  late  as  the  4th  inst. 
They  afford  nothing  of  importance  in  addition  to  the 
following  items  which  were  in  type  for  our  last,  but 
were  crowded  out.  W e also  have  had  President  Hous- 
ton’s late  annual  message  in  type,  butcannot  find  room 
for  it  this  week.  The  Texans  appear  somewhat 
dissatisfied  at  the  inactivity  of  their  president,  in 
their  present  condition.  It  is  likely  that  even  with  ail 
his  known  energy  of  character,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
do  what  cannot  be  done. 

[Report  of  the  secretary  of  war.'] 

M.  C.  Hamilton  (acting  secretary  of  war  and  Ma- 
rine,) in  his  report  to  the  president  of  Texas,  dated 
at  Washington  on  12th  November,  after  saying  that 
he  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  3rd  Sep- 
tember last,  stated  that  the  volunteer  forces  report- 
ed in  the  field  on  the  23d  June,  stationed  at  Lipan- 
titlan,  under  col.  Davis  on  the  southwestern  frontier 
were  attacked  on  the  7th  July  by  a superior  force 
under  general  Canalis,  who  was  repulsed  and  lied 
from  the  country.  The  volunteers  then  disbanded 
and  dispersed,  and  the  frontier  was  left  with  no  pro- 
tecting force  but  the  few  spies  under  captain  John 
C.  Hays  at  post  San  Antonio.  The  latter  had  not 
the  means  to  augment  his  force  or  keep  them 
equipped  and  the  consequence  was  a second  surprise 
of  San  Antonio.  General  Adrian  Woil  entered  the 
town  on  September  11  and  carried  off  fifty-three  ci- 
tizens of  the  place  prisoners.  The  news  did  not 
reach  Houston  for  five  days,  owing  to  the  limited  faci- 
lities for  transmitting  information.  A requisition  was 
then  made  on  the  western  counties.  They  promptly 
responded  to  the  call.  The  volunteers  having  con- 
centrated, and  after  colonel  M.  Caldwell  in  advance 


had  repulsed  an  attack  from  their  army,  pursued 
Woil  to  the  Medina  and  thence  returned  to  Bexar 
and  disbanded,  witli  the  intention,  as  was  understood 
of  making  preparations  to  co-operate  with  the  forces 
that  were  acting  under  executive  order.  Captain 
Dawson  and  his  brave  companions,  in  endeavoring 
to  effect  a passage  into  Caldwell’s  camp,  for  thepur- 
pose  of  sustaining  him  during  his  battle,  were  all 
either  slain  or  captured.  Under  executive  instruc- 
tions of  3d  October,  Brigadier  General  Somerville 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  the  southwestern  frontier  to 
concentrate,  organize,  and  muster  into  service,  such 
volunteers  only  as  were  willing  to  pursue  and  chas- 
tise the  enemy.  General  S.  was  authorised  to  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  should  the  strength  and  condition  of 
his  force  warrant  such  a movement  and  also  to  make 
all  necessary  requisitions  for  ordnance,  ammunition, 
&c.  Major  J.  C.  Hays  received  authority,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  confusion  and  disordered  state  of  Bex- 
ar county,  to  declare  martial  law  throughout  its 
limits.  Delays  of  communications  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  streams  have  retarded  the  supplies  of  beef 
for  the  army  and  the  movements  of  the  troops  to  this 
date  (12th  Nov.) 

The  secretary  then  recommends  the  establishment 
of  a permanent  military  force  on  that  frontier  upon 
economical  principles,  say  a force  of  four  compa- 
nies. The  militia  remains  still  without  organization 
and  such  returns,  as  have  been  received,  are  but  par- 
tial. The  militia  law  of  18th  January,  1841,  is  worse 
than  nothing  and  ought  to  be  repealed.  Galveston 
by  the  aid  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  put  in  a more 
proper  state  of  defence. 

All  the  naval  appropriations  of  last  congress  were  ap- 
plied to  titout  tiie  navy  to  enforce  the  blockade  against 
Mexico,  but  were  insufficient,  immediately  therefore, 
on  the  publication  of  the  proclamation  of  president 
Houston  revokingthe  blockade,  cap.  E.  W.  Moore  with 
his  vessels  was  ordered  to  cruise  upon  tiie  enemy’s 
coast.  At  last  advices  from  him,  the  squadron  was 
not  yet  ready  for  sea.  The  failure  of  Yucatan  to 
comply  with  her  engagement  left  the  squadron  with- 
out means  to  be  manned  and  provisioned.  To  ob- 
tain means  from  Yucatan,  the  San  Antonio  was  on 
19th  August  despatched  a second  time  to  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.  It  is  feared  she  was  lost  in  the  heavy  gales 
at  the  latter  part  of  September.  She  had  been  com- 
pletely fitted  out  at  Mobile,  with  the  San  Bernard— 
The  latter  was  thrown  ashore  at  Galveston  during 
the  gales  and  her  crew  have  been  discharged.  The 
steam  ship  Zavala  is  now  a complete  wreck.  The 
secretary  concludes  his  report  by  calling  attention 
to  the  claims  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  for  services 
rendered. 

CANADA  AND  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Governor  General  Bagot,  has  been  for  a long  time 
ill.  His  life  was  despaired  of  at  the  last  dates  from 
Kingston. 

Riots  between  the  Corltonians  and  Fardowns  were 
renewed  on  the  Lachine  canal  on  the  4th  inst.  and 
was  suppressed  by  the  military.  Twenty-seven  pri- 
soners were  secured.  * 

The  parliament  of  New  Brunswick  assembled  on 
the  1st  inst.,  and  elected  John  W.  Weldon,  speaker. 
The  governor  in  his  speech,  congratulates ’tiie  pro- 
vince upon  its  prosperity,  and  upon  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  with  (he  United  States.  He  states  that 
the  British  government  had  directed  a survey  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  of  a route  to  connect  that  bay 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  J 

There  are  sundry  demonstrations  towards  fri-ht- 
mng  brother  Jonathan  out  of  his  tariff— amongst 
others,  the  notion  of  smuggling  by  means  of  balloons 
is  the  last  contrivance.  ’ 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


me  president  oi  the  United  States 
has  recognized  Frederick  B.  Graf  Esq.  as  Consul  of 
the  Ne  herlands  for  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  reside  at  Baltimore. 

M I We  understand  that 

Marshal  Soult  has  transmitted  from  Paris  to  the  In- 
stitute several  numbers  of  the  Journal  de  /’  Ecole  Poly- 
tec,  mique.  fliis  information  has  been  communicated 
r?’  -.TP  Led^d’  E3(l-  Charge  d’  Affaires  of  the 
United  Sta.es  at  Baris,  who  was  desired  by  Marshal 
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Soult  to  cause  the  volumes  to  be  presented  in  his 
name.  [National  Intelligencer. 

CREEK  INDIANS  EMIGRATING.  The  stea- 
mer William  Gaston  touched  at  Port  Leon  on  the  27 
ult.  on  her  way  to  New  Orleans  with  Pascofa’s  band 
of  Creeks,  under  charge  of  lieut..  W.  S.  Henry,  3d 
Infantry.  The  band  numbers  fifty-two  persons  ;22 
warriors,  18  women,  and  10  children.  This  is  the 
band  that  has  for  so  long  a period  infested  the  settle- 
ments bordering  the  Apalachicola,  and  which,  by  the 
energy  and  skilful  management  of  lieut.  col.  Hitch- 
cock, Were  induced  to  come  in.  They  are  on  their 
way  to  the  west,  and  will  embody  themselves  with 
those  already  at  New  Orleans  under  charge  of  lieut. 
Britton,  7th  Infantry,  and  will  proceed  to  Arkansas, 
in  a short  time. 

PRESIDENTIAL.  John  C ■ Calhoun,  has  been 
nominated  for  the  presidency  at  two  large  meetings 
in  Mississippi,  one  of  which  expressed  a preference 
for  Levi  Woodbury,  and  the  other  for  James  II.  Polk , 
for  the  vice  presidency. 

By  the  way,  Harpers  and  Brothers,  of  New  York 
have  issued  the  prospectus  of  a new  work  to  be  pub- 
lished cheap,  “the  life  of  John  C.  Calhoun."  Price 
§80  for  1000  copies,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a less 
number. 

A printed  sheet  has  made  its  appearance  at  Wash- 
ington, preliminary  it  is  stated,  to  one  which  the 
writer  has  in  preparation  in  reply  to  the  pamphlet 
published  a short  time  since,  which  was  attributed  to 
Mr.  Rlielt,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  a con- 
vention to  nominate  a candidate  for  the  presidency, 
[inserted  on  page  358of  this  vol.] 

In  the  sheet  just  published  the  writer  asserts  that 
the  Rhett  pamphlet  was  put  forth  to  “disparage  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  push  forward  the  pretensions  of  the 
nullifier.”  He  further  says. 

“1  assert,  1st.  That  the  nuhifier  is  determined  to 
force  the  democratic  party  to  throw  aside  all  other 
men,  and  unite  on  himself.  2dly,  If  he  fails  in  this, 
he  is  resolved  to  divide  the  party,  and  march  his  divi- 
sion over  to  the  federalists. 

The  first  project  will  fail.  I say  the  democratic 
party  will  never  unite  on  the  nullifier,  who  turned 
against  his  first  benefactor  (general  Jackson)— who 
espoused  the  cause  of  whiggery,  and  voted  against  the 
nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  Eng- 
land. These  sins  he  has  never  atoned  for,  and  the 
democracy  will  never  confirm  the  disgrace  he  put 
upon  it” 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON.  In  reply  to  a 
communication  addressed  to  him  by  a committee  ap- 
pointed at  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bradford  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  nom- 
inating him  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  Col. 
Johnson,  expresses  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination 
in  the  following  manner: — “Placing  myself  in  the 
hands  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I shall  endeavor  to  con- 
firm and  to  increase  that  confidence  which  they  have 
so  g;nerously  expressed  in  relation  fo  my  services  in 
the  councils  of  our  nation  and  in  the  tented  field.” 

THE  DEBTS  OF  THE  STATES.  A spirited 
debate  it  will  be  seen,  occurred  this  week,  both  in 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  upon  this 
subject.  The  topic  will  no  doubt  occupy  a large  por- 
tion of  the  residue  of  the  session.  The  report  of  the 
majority  and  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on 
wsjs  and  means  of  the  house,  both  of  them  adverse 
to  William  Cost  Johnson’s  project,  will  be  found  in 
this  number.  The  special  committee  of  which  that 
o-entleman  is  chairman,  and  to  which  his  project  was 
referred,  have  not  yet  reported.  We  had  some  of 
our  own  notions  on  this  subject  in  type,  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  the  article  in  our  last  upon  “American  cre- 
dit,” but  defer  them  to  give  room  to  the  debates  and 
reports  alluded  to. 

RETRENCHMENT.  Retrenchment  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  American  people  are  very  apt  to 
carry  the  popular  impulse,  whatever  it  be,  into  legis- 
lative enactments, — even  though  it  goes  sometimes 
sadly  against  the  grain  of  the  legislators.  “Arnold 
forever!” — would  be  a curious  shout  for  Americans 
to  raise,— yet  that  name  was  once  amongst  the  most 
popular,  as  he  who  wore  it  was  certainly  amongst  the 
most  daring  of  our  commanders; — but  so  deservedly 
was  he  afterwards  designated  as  “the  traitor” — 
that  the  cognomen  remained  below  par,  until  by  the 
achievement  of  another  who  now  wears  it  with  dis- 
tinguished honor  as  having  carried  “Bill  No.  548” 
through  the  house  of  representatives,  the  appella- 
tion stands  at  least  partially  redeemed  in  public  esti- 
mation We  do  not  say  he  carried  the  bill,  triumph- 
antly, through  the  house, — for  as  passed,  it  was  far 
from  being  the  bill  originally  propose'd  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold— or  as  amended  by  the  committee.  In  the  hur- 


ricane of  every  description  of  parliamentary,  and  a 
' full  exhibit  of  tumultuary  war,  which  it  had  to  en- 
| counter,  masts,  rigging  and  sails  were  wrecked  and 
I strewed  around  the  scene  in  wild  confusion,  yet  the 
I hull  was  saved  and  brought  gallantly  into  port  un  • 
der  jury  masts — with  flags  enough  flying  by  which 
to  recognize  her. 

Though  all  has  not  been  gained,  something  has  been 
gained  towards  “retrenching”  the  expenses  and  lim- 
iting the  duration  of  future  sessions  of  congress, — 
provided  the  senate  will  pass  the  bill — as  we  think 
they  ought  and  hope  they  will  do — and  provided  fur- 
ther, nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler neither  vetoes  it,  nor  puts  it  in  his  breeches  pock- 
et— which,  by  the  way,  we  don’t  believe  he  would  do 
in  this  case.  These  provisoes  not  obstructing,  we  say, 
“Bill  No.  548,”  though  not  exactly  what  was  wished, 
will  effect  quite  a considerable  reduction  of  expen- 
ses. Over  one  half  of  the  charge  heretofore  made 
for  mileage,  for  instance,  is  cut  otf  at  once,  and  that 
is  something  worth  while.  The  pay  of  members  and 
officers  of  congress  remains  at  eight  dollars  per  day, 
bat  not  unless  they  actually  attend. — and  only  for  the 
five  first  months  of  each  session.  If  continued  be- 
yond that  time,  their  per  diem  is  reduced  to  six  dol- 
lars, for  the  two  succeeding  months— and  if  it  is  pro- 
longed beyond  that,  they  get  for  the  balance  of  the 
time  but  four  dollars  per  day. 

The  pay  and  emolument  of  all  the  civil  officers  of 
the  federal  government  which  are  not  fixed  by  the 
constitution,  except  those  in  diplomatic  service 
abroad, — commissioners  of  pensions,  and  such  offi- 
cers as  do  not  receive  over  §1000  per  annum,  are  also 
reduced  by  the  bill; — twenty  per  cent,  for  such  as  re- 
ceive over  §3000;  and  12j  per  cpr.t,  for  those  re- 
ceiving between  1000  and  3000.  No  officer  is  to  re- 
ceive more  than  §5000.  Officers  receiving  a given 
per  centum  for  services  are  reduced  in  like  propor- 
tion, except  such  deputy  postmasters  as  receive  less 
than  §1000.  All  fees  and  contingent  expenses  of  the 
judiciary  are  reduced  20  per  cent. — the  pay  of  offi- 
cers of  the  army  which  exceed  §1000  per  annum, 
and  of  all  officers  of  the  navy,  and  all  allowances  for 
supplies,  forage,  commutation,  &c.,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, are  reduced  20  per  cent.  The  bill  also 
abolishes  the  offices  of  solicitor  and  recorder  of  the 
general  land  office. 

FINANCES.  There  is  certainly  a singular  dis- 
crepency  between  the  president’s  message  inserted 
in  this  number,  and  the  statements  of  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  the  financial  bureau,  in  relation  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  resources  of  the  treasury  for  the 
current  year.  The  latter,  at  least  prior  and  up  to  the 
date  of  the  message,  gave  every  assurance  that  the 
requisite  means  were  secured — at  the  very  utmost, 
all  that  would  be  required  in  addition  was  authority 
to  reissue  such  treasury  notes  as  might  be  brought 
in.  The  president  in  his  message,  and  Mr.  Wise,  of 
the  house,  who  is  recbgnised  as  in  the  confidence  of 
the  administration,  both  strenuously  insist  upon  im- 
mediate additional  revenue  being  voted  by  congress, 
or, — at  least  so  much  is  implied  by  the  language  of 
the  latter  in  debate, — an  extra  session  will  be  called, 
with  a view  of  remedying  the  omission. 

We  regret  unfeignedly,  that  the  president  has 
deemed  it  to  be  his  duly  to  assume  this  attitude  to- 
wards congress.  That  there  is  every  disposition  in 
congress  to  provide  ample  means  to  meet  the  current 
demands,  we  believe  very  few  will  doubt — even  the 
president  himself,  we  are  confident  will  not  ques- 
tion that.  His  object,  if  we  rightly  interpret  the 
language  of  bis  message,  is  to  induce  congress  to  pro- 
vide some  more  permanent  dependence  than  a recur- 
rence to  loans  or  the  issue  of  treasury  notes;  that 
is,  to  levy  additional  duties — upon  tea  and  coffee,  for 
instance.  Though  he  has  avoided  making  that  sug- 
gestion indirect  terms,— we  presume  that  is  exactly 
what  he  means. 

Now  with  all  due  deference  to  such  high  authority, 
we  are  amongst  those  who  would  exceedingly  regret 
a resort  at  this  time  to  such  a measure — because  we 
believe  that  it  is  not,  and  hope  it  will  not  be  required 
by  any  exigence  of  the  government — nay,  we  are 
sure  it  will  not,  provided  the  government  will  take 
the  proper  method  of  rendering  the  revenue  under  ex- 
isting laws,  ample  for  the  wants  of  the  government, 
economically  administered,  as  it  ought  to  be.  We 
object  to  additional  duties  at  this  time,  because  we 
firmly  believe,  if  additional  duties  are  now  levied, 
no  matter  to  what  amount,  all  hope  of  retrenchment 
to  that  amount  at  least — indeed  to  any  amount  what- 
ever, will  at  once  be  abandoned.  We  well  know 
that  governments  seldom  refrain  from  expending  as 
much  money  as  they  can  contrive  to  get  out  of  the 
people.  Necessity  alone  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
either  as  a limit  for  expenditures  or  as  a lever  where- 
with to  accomplish  retrenchment  measures. 

Again — If  retrenchment  molives  were  out  of  the 
question,  we  should  still  deem  the  resort  to  addition- 


al duties  exceedingly  unwise  at  the  present  moment, 
because  whatever  revision  experience  may  demon- 
strate to  be  necessary  in  the  provisions  of  the  tariff 
act,  when  fairly  tested,  certainly  no  one  can  pre- 
tend that  the  time  elapsed  has  yet  furnished  us  with 
any  data  that  ought  to  be  relied  upon  whereby 
to  form  a correct  judgment  of  the  ultimate  re- 
ceipts under  that  act,  when  it  comes  to  be  recognis- 
ed as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  bu- 
siness and  credit  of  the  country  revive  from  its 
present  unnatural  depression.  To  take  the  first 
quarter’s  receipts  under  an  entire  new  tariff, — as  a 
criterion  of  future  receipts,  every  one  must  admit, 
would  be  preposterous.  To  make  a radical  change 
in  the  law  intended  to  be  permanent,  upon  such 
hasty  data, — we  should  suppose  would  strike  every 
man  as  being  improper. 

Meantime  there  cannot  be,  and  is  not  any  where, 
the  slightest  apprehension  now  that  the  same  resort 
which  has  been  adequate  to  meet  deficiencies  of  a 
much  larger  amount  for  a number  of  years  past, 
would  not  be  adequate  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
treasury,  even  in  the  contingency  apprehended,  of 
any  deficiency  actually  occurring  within  the  ensu- 
ing fiscal  year. 

One  other  reason; — certainly  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  spar- 
ed from  additional  exactions,  that  time  is  now  upon 
us.  At  least  let  further  wants  be  more  than  suspect- 
ed— let  them  beprobable,  before  resorting  to  addition- 
al duties. 

ARMY. 

Gen.  Wool,  commander  of  the  5th  military  de- 
partment arrived  at  New  York  on  the  9th  inst. 

A new  military  post,  has  been  ordered  at  the 
junction  of  Racoon  creek,  with  Des  Moines  river. 
The  1st  dragoons,  capt.  Allen,  and  the  1st  infantry, 
are  to  garrison  it. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  agency  is  vacated. 

The  board  organized  last  year,  consisting  of  briga- 
dier general  W.  K.  Armstead,  and  col.  S.  II.  Long, 
and  surgeon  general  Lawson,  charged  with  the  task 
of  making  a reconnoisance  for  a scite  for  a western 
armory,  have  performed  that  duty,  made  their  report 
to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  are  discharged. 

THE  NAVY. 

Commodore  Isaac  Hull,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died 
at  Philadelphia  on  Monday  morning  last,  in  (he  6Sth 
year  of  his  age,  after  a long  illness  apparently  result- 
ing from  general  debility  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 

Tho  third  in  grade,  Commodores  Barron  and  Stew- 
art being  his  seniors  in  commission,  no  officer  of  the 
American  navy  ranked  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
his  countrymen,  or  had  done  more  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  profession.  A seaman  by  education, 
no  one  understood  the  duties  better  or  performed 
them  more  gallantly. 

Cain.  Hull  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  where  he 
married  and  spent  most  of  his  time  when  off' of  duty. 
During  the  revolutionary  war  when  but  a hoy,  he 
went  on  board  a prize  taken  by  his  father  from  the 
British  who  were  then  in  possession  of  New  York. — 
Prior  to  entering  the  navy,  he  made  two  voyages  to 
England,  one  to  Rotterdam,  one  to  Ireland,  tv/o  to 
Cadiz,  and  ten  to  the  West  Indies. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1798,  he  received  a commis- 
sion as  a lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

During  the  war  with  France  which  ensued  whilst 
serving  as  first  iieutenant  on  board  the  Constitution, 
commodore  Talbot,  in  May,  1800,  with  a small  sloop 
he  succeeded  in  cutting  out  a French  letter  of  marque 
from  Port  Platte,  (St.  Domingo)  at  noon  day,  and 
without  the  loss  of  a man. 

During  the  war  with  Tripoli  in  1804,  he  command- 
ed the  brig  Argus,  attached  to  Com.  Preble’s  squad- 
ron, and  was  detached  t,o  assist  General  Eaton,  then 
advancing  in  conjunction  with  the  ex-bashaw  at  the 
head  of  an  army  against  the  city  of  Tripoli.  This 
service  he  performed  with  signal  ability — supplied 
the  army  with  provisions — reinforced  them  with  a 
party  of  marines — and  stormed  and  captured  a fort 
which  had  impeded  their  progress. 

On  the  23d  April,  1806,  his  commission  as  captain 
is  dated;  one  day  after  the  date  of  Com.  Stewart’s. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  1812,  Commodore  Hull  was  in  command  of 
the  Constitution  frigate — “Old  Ironsides" — then  laying 
in  Annapolis  harbor,  from  which  we  well  remember 
the  anxiety  on  his  departure.  He  was  then  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  ail  the  manly  energies  of  mind 
and  body  which-  are  requisite  for  a good  naval  officer. 
What  could  be  done  with  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand, we  were  confident  would  be  done — and  well 
done — but  the  odds  were  apparently  greatly  against 
the  chances  of  his  success.  Commodore  Broke  with 
a British  squadron,  was  just  off  the  coast — perhaps  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 
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The  British  squadron  discovered  him  soon  after 
leaving  the  Capes.  The  skill  of  an  officer  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  that  displayed  by  Hull  in 
evading  the  superior  force  which  then  threatened, 
and  for  a long  time  chased  him.  Expedients  altoge- 
ther new  to  the  enemy,  enabled  him  to  avoid  a hope- 
less contest,  and  cheated  them  of  their  prize. 

An  opportunity  to  prove  his  bravery  to  be  equal  to 
his  skill,  soon  after  occurred,  when  he  fell  in  with 
one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron  that  had  been  in  the 
chase.  It  was  then  that  the  first  of  the  signal  naval 
achievements  of  the  late  American  contest  with  Bri- 
tain, was  won,  and  by  Commodore  Hull.  Their  crack 
frigate,  and  their  crack  commander  too,  Dacres,  was 
compelled  to  strike  the  flag  of  the  Guerriere  to  the 
frigate  Constitution,  and  the  spell  of  British  supre- 
macy at  sea,  was  gone  forever. 

The  exultation  of  all  Americans  at  the  news  of  this 
capture  may  be  recalled  by  those  who  partook  in  the 
suspense  and  excitements  of  the  time.  Its  moral  ef- 
fect was  great  in  this  country  and  in  England;  and  we 
cannot  forget  the  detail  once  given  us  by  a British 
naval  officer  who  was  present  at  a table  with  some 
70  or  80  others  at  Plymouth  when  the  news  was  com- 
municated to  them.  The  storm  of  fury,  the  tqroken 
glasses,  curses,  imprecations,  and  tossing  chairs  were 
but  the  evidences  that  British  pride  was  indelibly 
touched,  and  in  the  fury  of  rage  all  physical  diges- 
tion was  at  an  end.  The  perfect  tempest  there,  was 
but  a picture  of  *vhat  presented  itself  at  many  a ho- 
tel and  table,  crossway  and  public  place  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles. 

Commodore  Hull  was  commander  of  our  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific  in  1824,  5,  and  6.  Pie  after- 
wards commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron, in  the 
Ohio  74 — since  which  he  has  been  in  command  of 
the  navy  yards  at  Boston  and  Washington. 

But  the  details  of  the  services  of  such  a man  as 
Isaac  Hull,  belong  to  the  history  of  his  country. 
Our  task  to-day  is  but  to  record  the  termination  of 
those  services — terminated  only  with  his  life — and  to 
add,  the  last  consolation  that  his  countrymen  can  have 
at  the  deprivation.  He  had  fulfilled  his  duty  as  an 
American  naval  officer — as  a man — as  a Christian. 
His  last  moments  evincing  that  confidence  which  can 
alone  result  from  a consciousness  of  having  acted 
well  his  part,  eventful  as  that  part  was,  in  this  state 
of  being. 

Every  demonstration  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased,  by  public  authorities,  by  communities, 
and,  whenever  in  their  power,  by  private  citizens, 
has  been  spontaneously  evinced.  The  secretary  of 
the  navy,  in  general  orders,  directed  the  usual  insig- 
nia of  mourning  from  his  late  associates  in  arms;  the 
legislatures  of  the  states  now  in  session  join  in  the 
public  expression  of  sympathy — the  mourning  minute 
gun  resounds  in  every  direction,  and  thousands  of 
flags,  of  that  flag  which  Isaac  Hull  so  signally  aided 
in  elevating  to  the  skies,  now  wave  half-mast  over 
every  fortress,  spire,  and  keel  of  this  vast  republic, 
telling  that  Isaac  Hull  the  commander  of  “Old  Iron- 
sides” is  no  longer  amongst  us. 

OFFICIAL NAVAL  GENERAL  ORDER. 

JViruy  Department,  Feb.  15i/i  1843. 

As  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  commodore 
Isaac  Hull,  a distinguished  officer  of  the  United  States 
navy,  who  died  in  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  instant., 
the  flags  of  the  navy  yards,  stations,  and  vessels  of  the 
United  States  navy,  will  be  hoisted  at  half-mast,  and 
thirteen  minute  guns  fired  at  noon  on  the  day  after 
the  receipt  of  this  order. 

Officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  will  wear 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

THE  SOMERS OPINION  OF  THE  COURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

United  States  ship  North  Carolina,  Jan.  20,  1843. 

Present,  commodore  Charles  Stewart,  commodore 
Jacob  Jones,  commodore  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  and 
Ogden  Hoffman,  judge  advocate. 

The  court,  alter  due  deliberation,  reaolveto  report 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  submitted  to 
them,  and  to  deliver  their  opinion  upon  the  facts  as 
follows: 

In  the  execution  of  the  order  of  the  honorable  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  the  court,  with  the  exception  of 
ten  of  the  crew,  who  are  in  confinement,  examined 
every  officer,  seaman,  and  apprentice  belonging  to 
the  United  States  brig  Somers  in  her  late  cruise,  and 
unanimously  report  the  following  facts,  as  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  by  the  testimony,  the  re- 
cord of  which  they  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit. 

That  on  the  27th  November,  1342.  in  latitude  13 
24  16,  and  longitude  41  24  45,  commander  Macken- 
zie discovered  that  a mutiny  had  been  organized  on 
board  the  brig  Somers. 

The  court  further  finds  that  such  mutiny  did  exist, 
and  that  midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  boatswain’s 
mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  seaman  Elisha  Small, 


were  ringleaders  in  it,  and  that  others  of  the  crew  had 
knowledge  of  its  existence  and  participated  in  its  guilt. 

That  on  the  27th  of  November  midshipman  Spen- 
cer was  arrested  and  confined  in  irons;  that  on  the 
subsequent  day  boatswain’s  mate  Cromwell  and  sea- 
man Small  were  also  confined  in  irons:  and,  at  the 
time  they  were  so  confined,  it  was  the  intention  ol 
commander  Mackenzie  to  bring  them  to  the  United 
States  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  their  country,  and 
that  to  effect  this  desired  object  commander  Macken- 
zie adopted  every  measure  that  a brave,  prudent,  and 
skilful  officer  could  adopt.  That  during  the  confine- 
ment of  the  prisoners,  sullonness, discontent,  inatten- 
tion to  duty,  disobedience  to  orders,  often,  as  seamen 
know,  and  naval  records  prove,  the  sole  precursors 
to  open  acts  of  violence  and  blood,  were  manifested 
by  the  crew,  and  justly  excited  the  belief  in  the  com- 
mander and  the  officers  that  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  rescue  the  prisoners  and  take  the  brig  from 
those  to  whom  she  had  been  entrusted  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  court  further  find  that  there  was  no  place  on 
board  the  brig  which  would  have  given  greater  assu- 
rance of  protecting  the  prisoners  from  a rescue  than 
the  quarter  deck,  on  which  they  were  confined. 

That  commander  Mackenzie,  in  the  responsible 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  sought,  as  it  was 
his  duty  to  do,  the  advice  and  council  of  his  offi- 
cers, and  that  the  unanimous  advice  and  opinion  of 
those  officers,  after  an  examinution  of  some  of  the 
crew,  and  careful  deliberation,  was  that  the  safety  of 
the  brig  Somers  depended  upon  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  midshipman  Spencer,  boatswain’s  male  Crom- 
well, and  seaman  Small. 

That  commander  Mackenzie,  in  pursuance  of  the 
advice  of  his  officers,  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  did  execute,  by  hanging,  mid- 
shipman Spencer,  boatswain’s  mate  Cromwell,  and 
seaman  Small. 

That  such  execution  took  place  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1842,  in  latitude  17  degrees  34  minutes  28 
seconds,  and  longitude  41  degrees  24  minutes  45  se- 
conds; and  that  the  brig  at  the  time  of  the  execution, 
was,  by  the  log,  distant  from  St.  Thomas,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  and  a half  miles,  at  which  place 
she  arrived  on  the  5th  December,  1842. 

The  court  further  find  that  the  conduct  of  comman- 
der Mackenzie  had  been  kind  to  his  crew,  attentive 
to  their  wants  and  their  comforts;  that  he  was  stu- 
dious to  promote  their  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
and  that  no  punishments  were  inflicted  greater  than 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  discordant  nature  of 
the  crew  and  the  proper  discipline  of  a man  of  war. 

The  court  further  find  that  the  conduct  of  com- 
mander Mackenzie,  lieutenant  Gansevoort,  and  the 
officers  of  the  brig,  was,  during  the  trying  scenes 
through  which  they  passed,  collected,  calm,  and 
brave,  and  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
their  country, 

Opinion.  The  court  are,  therefore  of  opinion — 

That  a mntiny  had  been  organized  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Somers  to  murder  the  officers  and 
take  possession  of  the  brig. 

That  midshipman  Philip  Spencer,  boatswain’s  mate 
Samuel  Cromwell,  and  seaman  Elisha  Small  were 
concerned  in  and  guilty  of  such  mutiny. 

That,  had  not  the  execution  taken  place,  an  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  release  the  prisoners,  mur- 
der the  officers,  and  take  command  of  the  brig. 

That  such  attempt,  had  it  been  made  in  the  night, 
or  during  a squall,  would  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  crew, 
the  small  size  ol  the  brig,  and  the  daily  decreasing 
physical  strength  of  the  officers,  occasioned  by  almost 
constant  watching  and  broken  slumbers,  have  been 
successful. 

That  commander  Mackenzie,  under  these  circum- 
des,  was  not  bound  to  risk  the  safety  of  his  vessel, 
and  jeopard  the  lives  of  the  young  officers  and  the 
loyal  of  his  crew,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  guilty  the 
forms  of  trial,  and  that  the  immediate  execution  of 
the  prisoners  was  demanded  by  duty  and  justified  by 
necessity. 

The  court  are  further  of  opinion,  that  throughout 
all  these  painful  occurrences,  so  well  calculated  to 
disturb  tiie  judgment  and  try  the  energy  of  the 
bravest  and  most  experienced  officer,  the  conduct  of 
commander  Mackenzie  and  his  officers  was  prudent, 
calm,  and  firm,  and  that  he  and  they  honorably  per- 
formed their  duty  to  the  service  and  their  country. 

CHARLES  STEWART, 
President  of  the  court. 

OGDEN  HOFFMAN, 

Judge  Advocate. 

U.  S.  brig  Dolphin.  This  vessel,  it  will  be  re- 
membered sailed  on  the  1st  ult.,  from  Pensacola  for 
Campeachy,  for  the  protection  of  American  proper- 
ty in  that  quarter.  We  have  been  favored  with  the 
perusal  of  a letter  dated  on  board,  the  25th  Jan.,  on 
her  arrival  off  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 


the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  squadron  re- 
fused her  commander  any  communication  with  the 
American  consul  at  Campeachy,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  had  proceeded  to  the  above  place  in  order 
to  obtain  from  our  minister,  general  Thompson,  at 
Mexico,  his  instructions  whether  at  all  hazards  to[at- 
tempt  a communication  with  the  consul  or  whether 
he  should  return  with  the  vessel  under  his  command 
to  Pensacola.  Charleston  Mer.  13 th  inst. 

Stephens’  splendid  yacht  On-ka-hy-e.  capt.  Briggs, 
from  N.  York,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, in  a very  crippled  condition.  She  encountered 
a severe  gale  on  the  6th  instant,  which  carried  away 
both  her  masts,  with  all  the  sails  and  rigging  attach- 
ed. The  On-ka-hy-e  has  been  purchased  by  the  U. 
S.  government  for  the  navy,  and  is  under  command 
of  Lieut.  W.  C.  Whittle,  as  a despatch  boat.  She 
was  towed  up  to  the  navy  yard. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Independence,  Capt.  Stringham, 
flag  ship  of  the  home  squadron,  sailed  from  N.  York 
on  8th  inst. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Erie,  J.  T.  Manning  commander, 
sailed  from  Boston  on  the  7th  inst.  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  via  Rio  Jarierio.  She  had  on  board  as  pas- 
sengers E.  R.  Dorr,  esq.  U.  S.  Consul  at  Valparaiso; 
Mr.  Petrich  (sculptor)  and  son,  for  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Porpoise,  Lieut,  com.  A.  Lewis,  is  at  the  navy 
yard,  N.  ifork,  now  ready  for  sea. 

Estimates.  The  cost  of  the  armament  of  a ship 
of  the  line  of  90  guns,  is  estimated  by  the  navy  de- 
partment at  $81,500.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  ar- 
mament of  a frigate  of  the  first  class,  $42,900;  that 
of  a sloop  of  war  $18,700;  of  a brig  of  war  $5,200; 
and  of  a schooner  $4,500.  These  estimates  include 
nothing  more  than  the  complement  of  guns  and  car- 
riages, shot,  shell  and  powder,  with  the  muskets, 
pistols,  pikes,  cutlasses,  &c.  First  class  ships  of  the 
line  will  hereafter  carry  8 inch  Paixhan  guns  of  63 
cwt;  and  frigates  four  of  the  same  calibre. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  prison.  The  warden  of  the  state  prison 
of  Massachusetts,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  gover- 
nor, states  that  the  whole  number  of  convicts  in  the 
prison  in  October  1st,  1841,  was  331,  and  there  were 
85  prisoners  received  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1842,  making  a total  of  410.  D urinajthe  sqme 
period  127  prisoners  were  discharged,  and  2 died. — 
The  whole  amount  of  expenditure  for  the  year,  was 
$34,228  86,  and  receipts  for  the  same  period  $35,- 
160  22,  which  leaves  an  apparent  balance  in  favor 
of  the  institution  of  $931  36,  but  by  the  failure  of 
the  Phoenix  Bank  in  which  the  institution  had  on  de- 
posit $11,900  31,  and  also  on  hand  its  bill  for  $735, 
it  is  thrown  into  serious  difficulties  which  will,  it  is 
probable,  render  it  necessary  to  ask  for  legislative 
aid. 

Pauperism.  A report  on  this  subject  has  been 
made  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  commonwealth,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing facts  appear.  The  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved throughout  the  state  during  the  year  ending 
on  the  1st  of  November,  1842,  was  13,688,  making 
one  pauper  to  every  54  inhabitants.  Of  this  number 
5251  are  state  paupers,  or  persons  having  no  legal 
settlement  in  any  town  in  the  state,  and  2805  of  them 
are  foreigners,  of  whom  2,302  are  from  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  The  number  of  paupers  having  legal 
settlements  in  towns  of  the  commonwealth  is  8521. 
The  number  relieved  in  Boston  was  3351,  of  whom 
2383  have  no  legal  settlement  in  the  state,  and  1365 
were  foreigners.  There  are  181  alms-houses  in  (he 
state,  with  17,811  acres  of  land  attached — estimated 
value  of  both  $900,281.  The  number  of  persons 
relieved  in  the  alms-houses  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  was  6594,  and  the  average  number  supported 
through  the  year,  3963 — the  average  weekly  cost  of 
their  support  being  83  cents.  The  average  weekly 
cost  in  the  Boston  alms-house  was  9S  cts.  The  Boston 
alms-house  establishment,  including  42  acresof  land, 
is  valued  at  $100,000.  The  value  of  labor  performed 
in  the  alms-houses  was  $26,509. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  received  or  suppor- 
ted at  public  charge  is  540;  and  of  idiots,  338.  The 
number  of  persons  supposed  to  have  been  reduced  to 
pauperism  by  inlemperence  in  themselves  or  others, 
7154.  The  number  of  foreign  paupers  which  came 
into  the  commonwealth  within  the  year,  445. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  expense  in  supporting 
and  relieving  paupers,  including  interest  on  alms- 
house establishments  was  $306,070,  of  which  40,997 
was  paid  by  the  commonwealth  for  the  support  of 
state  paupers.  It  appears  that  since  1837,  there  has 
been  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers 
and  in  the  expense  of  supporting  them. 

Railroads.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
extent  and  cost  of  the  four  railroads  in  Masschusetts 
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•which  lead  from  the  city  ot  Boston  and  gave  support 
to  the  business  of  that  city,  and  with  the  income  and 
expenses  of  each  during  the  year  1842.  The  state- 
ment of  cost  includes,  in  addition  to  the  expenses  of 
construction  of  road,  with  the  sums  paid  for  lands 
and  damages,  the  costof  buildings,  engines,  carriages, 
and  all  other  appurtenances.  The  amount  of  capi- 
tal stock  paid  in  is  §8,334,000;  in  addition  to  which 
the  Eastern  railroad  has  a loan  of  §500,000  on  state 
stock. 


Boston  and  Worcester,  double 
track 

Boston  and  Lowell,  double 
track 

Boston  and  Providence,  single 
track 

Eastern,  in  Mass,  and  N.  H., 
single  track 


Length. 
45  miles 
26  miles 
42  miles 


Cost. 

§2,764,396 

1,978,285 

1,892,431 


53  miles  2,699,417 


§9,334,530 


Total  166 

The  receipts  from  transportation  of  passengers 
merchandize  and  mail,  with  the  current  expenses, 
including  interest  od  loan  and  net  income  in  the  year 
1842,  were  as  follows: 

Nett 

Receipts.  Expenses.  Income. 
§349,206  §168,509  §180,697 
236,469  112.824  123,643 
278,310  131.012  147,298 
269, 16S  144,039  125,129 


Boston  & Worcester, 
Boston  & Providence, 
Boston  & Lowell, 
Eastern, 


§1,133,151  §556,384  §570,767 
The  above  income  gives  an  average  profit  for  the 
year  of  6 9-10  per  cent. 

NEW  YORK. 

Historical  Society.  The  hon.  Albert  Gallatin, 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  vice  the  hon.  Peter  Augustus  Jay, 
who  declined  a re-election.  William  Beach  Law- 
rence, esq.  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  De  Witt,  were  re-elec- 
ied  vice  presidents;  Frederick  De  Peyster,  esq.  cor- 
responding secretary;  John  Jay,  esq.  recording  secre- 
tary; George  Gibbs,  esq.  librarian;  and  the  Rev.  Cy- 
rus Mason,  D.  D.  treasurer.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird,  on 
the  character  of  the  twenty  reigning  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  was  not  only  instructive,  but  full  of  interest. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Banks.  In  the  New  Jersey  legislature  Dr.  Con- 
gar,  of  Newark,  has  introduced  into  the  house,  “A 
bill  to  repeal  the  charters  of  certain  banks  there- 
in named.”  The  following  are  the  charters: — 

The  Franklin  Bank  of  N.  J.  passed  28th  Dec.  1824 
“ Monmonth  Bank,  “ “ 

“ Weehawk  Banking  Co.  “ “ “ 

“ Mechanics’  Bank  of  Pa-  ) 
terson,  $ 

“ Belleville  Bank, 

A supplement  to  the  act ) 
incorporating  the  Del.  R.  V 
R.  Com.  / ) 

The  Citizens’  and  Meehan-  ) 
ics’  Bank  of  Elizabeth,  ) 


The  §10.000  appropriated  by  the  testator  for  the 
purchase  of  fuel  for  poor  housekeepers,  is  invested 
in  Schuylkill  Navigation  company  loan, and  is  worth 
but  about  §5,600,  though  it  yielded,  during  the  year, 
§455. 

Ih  stocks  and  loans  comprising  the  residuary  fund, 
the  par  of  which  amounts  to  §525,655,  would  not 
now  command  in  the  market  50  per  cent,  of  that  sum, 
and  during  the  year  paid  nothing. 

The  amount  of  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  past,  from  all  sources,  is  §245  275.  The 
expenditures  were  as  follows: 

To  cash  paid  for  completing  houses  on 

the  square  §23,125  00 

For  the  Girard  College  76,600  42 

City  police  6,945  00 

Incidental  expenses  1,899  17 

Lands  out  of  the  county  3,100  73 

Repairs,  real  estate,  and  materials 
Fuel  for  poor  white  housekeepers  and 
poor  roomkeepers 
Taxes  and  water  rents 
New  paving 
Repaving 

Erecting  lamp-posts,  lamps,  &c. 

New  culverts 

Improvements  of  public  squares 
Delaw  are  avenue 
Widening  Water  street 
Annuities 
Salaries 

For  the  use  of  the  trustees  of  Girard 
College  598  65 

Ballance  in  the  treasury  34,562  66 


28th  Feb.  1832 
26th  Feb.  1834 

7th  Feb.  1837 


AN  ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OE  THE  CANAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS, FOR  1843. 
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Alms-house  of  Philadelphia  city  and  county. 
A correspondent  of  the  L.  S.  Gazette  states  that  the 
Bloclcley  alms-house  on  the  borders  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, with  187  acres  of  land  cost  the  city  and  counfy 
§1,181,996  53,  the  interest  of  which  is  §70,919  71. 
The  poor  tax  assessed  fo-  1842,  is  §184,094  18,  being 
at  the  rate  of  §700  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and 
§3  17  per  week  for  each  pauper.  “If  other  cities  pay 
in  proportion”  says  the  writer  “it  is  sufficient  to  hire 
all  the  beggars  of  Europe  to  come  over  to  America 
and  partake -of  the  hospitalities  of  the  United  States.” 
The  average  number  of  paupers  is  1546,  equal  to 
193  families  of  8 persons  each,  so  that  each  pauper’s 
family  occupies  a mansion  and  grounds  that  costand 
would  now  sell  for  more  than  §5,000,  a style  of 
splendor  and  extravagance  far  beyond  that  indulged 
in  by  a large  majority  of  the  lax  payers. 

Philadelphia  Gas  Works.  The  annual  report 
14  i„g  of  the  trustees,  states,  that  no  material  progress  has 
’ j been  made  during  the  past  year,  the  supply  being 

now  quite  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  :.ns  of  street  mains  have  been  extended  2| 
mi.es — total  length  35  - miles. 

The  number  of  burners  row  in  use  is  27,240  pri- 
vate, and  778  public — total  28,018 
Quantity  of  gas  consumed  during  ttie  year  50,811,- 
000  cubic  feet;  this  has  been  produced  by  the  carbon- 
ization of  187,147  bushels  of  coal,  and  500  barrels  of 
rosin.  Fuel  used  165,175  bushels  coke;  and  56,536 
bushels  of  lime  were  used  in  purifying  the  gas. 

The  amount  of  cash  receipts  during  llj42  §169,643  86 
“ “ payments  164,322  81 

Cash  balance  on  hand  29,278  84 


ILLINOIS. 

Galena  Lead  trade.  The  mayor  of  Galena 
has  furnished  the  statistics  of  its  trade  and  commerce. 
The  following  table  will  speak  for  itself: 

Slatislics  of  Galena. 

In  1826  were  20  log  cabins.  Population  150 


453  53 
9,283  &7 
6,000  00 

9.000  00 

4.000  00 
3,300  00 

2.000  00 

25,903  32 

6,680  55 
3.100  00 
3,850  00 


§245,275  92 
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The  Bank  of  N.  Jersey, 

“ Bank  of  Plainfield 
“ Hamburg  Bank 
“ Bergen  Port  Cc. 

Many  of  these  companies  have 
operation  and  the  t emainder  have  failed  after  havin; 
commenced  business. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  principal  items 
of  the  statements  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Jersey — 

14  E.  Jersey  12  IT".  Jersey  Tolul. 


24th  Feb.  1837 

24th  Feb  1837 
1st  Mar.  1837 
9th  Mar.  1837 
7th  Mar.  1837 
never  gone  into 


banks. 

banks. 

Capital, 

2,418,395 

1,251,555 

3,669,950 

Circulation, 

631,012 

448.467 

1,079,479 

Deposites, 

498.235 

313,575 

811,860 

Due  banks, 

106,226 

41,283 

147,509 

Discounts, 

2,948,339 

1,297,894 

4,246,293 

Specie, 

254,216 

198  732 

452,948 

Bank  notes,  &c. 

414,275 

216,267 

630,512 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Girard  fund.  In  compliance  with  the  will 
of  Stephen  Girard, the  treasurer  of  the  trust  bequeath- 
ed the  city,  has  made  his  annual  exhibit.  Of  the  two 
millions  appropriated  to  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Girard  college,  §631,898  has  been  ex- 
pended—the  unexpended  balance  of  this  fund  (§1,- 
368,006)  is  in  th.e  United  States  Bank  shares,  and 
stale  and  city  stock,  the  market  value  of  which  does 
not  exceed  §675,000. 

The  §500,000  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of 
the  eastern  front  of  the  city,  is  invested  in  various 

stocks,  ins  value  of  which  has  shrunk  to  about  oue- 

1 1 if  of  their  value,  aod . curing  .the  year  yielded  but 
§22,911. 
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1828 

do 

100  houses, 

do 

800 

1830 

do 

150 

dp 

do 

900 

1832 

do 

160 

do 

do 

1000 

1837 

do 

400 

do 

do 

1500 

1839 

do 

500 

do 

do 

1800 

1841 

do 

650 

do 

do 

2200 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  steamboats. 

In  1835  153 

1836  182 

1837  350 

1838  308 

1839  Uncommon  low  stage  of  water  275 


1840 

300 

1841 

350 

Lead  shipped. 

In  1835 

11.000,000  of  lbs. 

1836 

13,000,000  do 

1837 

15,000,000  do 

1838 

14,000,000  do 

1839 

15.000,000  do 

1840 

22,000,000  do 

1841 

30,000,000  do 

Mote.  The  expenditures,  receipts,  and  net  profits  of 
the  Allegheny  Portage  railroad,  are  given  for  the  year 
commencing  December  1st,  1841,  and  ending  Nov.  30th 

! 842. 

* Less  the  expenses  of  the  quarter  commencing  Dec. 
1st,  1841,  and  ending  Feb.  2Sth,  1842. 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
year  1841,  the  amount  of  lead  shipped  was  30,000,000 
pounds.  What  the  amount  of  other  exports  were,  is 
not  given.  The  amount  of  imports  during  the  same 
year  is  calculated  at  §1,300,000. 

The  returns  for  1842,  styow  that  this  section  of  our 
common  country  is  improving.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  dependent  for  bread  stufi’s  upon  other  portions 
of  the  west;  now  it  raises  more  than  enough  to  meet 
its  own  wants.  In  addition  to  the  lead,  the  lumber 
trade  has  grown  in  importance.  Three  million  feet 
of  lumber,  and  near  two  millions  of  shingles,  have 
been  delivered  at  Galena  during  the  past  year.  The 
arrivals  of  steam  and  keel  boats  for  1842,  or  rather 
up  to  the  6th  November,  are  thus  stated: 

Arrivals  from  St.  Louis  195 

Keels  towed  by  steamers  160 

These  keels  transported  240,000  pigs  of  lead,  say 
1,500  each.  The  whole  amount  of  the  pigs  of  lead  ship- 
ped from  different  points  on  the  Mississippi,  and  arriv- 
ing at  Galena,  with  those  shipped  from  that  place  with 
the  price,  up  to  the  16th  Nov.  1842,  are  as  follows: 
Pigs  of  lead  447,903 

Average  price  per  100  lbs.  $2,37^ 

Value  of  same  §705,609  22 

Value  of  bar  lead  shipped  §2,000  00 

In  addition  to  the  above,  shot  and  about  25,000  pigs 
of  lead  have  been  sent  via  the  Lakes.  This  added 
would  make  the  product  of  Upper  Mississippi: 

From  Galena,  pigs  of  lead  447,903  31,360,211  lbs. 

Via  lakes  25  000  1,752,000  “ 

In  small  bar  lead  840  58,800  “ 


Total  473,743  33,169,010 

The  population  of  Galena  is  3,000  souls. 

Tough  times.  The  Springfield  correspondent  of 
the  St.  Louis  Republican  wrnes,  under  date  of  the 
11th  instant: 
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::The  secretary  of  state  appeared  within  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  read  to  that  body  a communication 
from  the  governor,  urging  upon  she  legislature  the 
immediate  necessity  of  action  in  regard  to  the  finan- 
ces of  the  stale.  He'  affirmed  that,  for  the  want  of 
means  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  neces- 
sary supplies  could  be  procured  for  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and  when  they  were,  it  was  at  most 
exorbitant  prices.  Wood,  which  he  stated  could  be 
purchased  for  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  cash; 
the  state  now  had  to  pay  three  dollars  and  a half  for, 
candles,  which  for  money  could  be  procured  at  thir- 
ty-seven cents  per  pound,  now  cost  the  state  one  dol- 
lar, and  other  things  in  the  same  proportion:  all  aris- 
ing from  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  hut  auditor’s 
warrants  to  pay  them  with.  He  also  stated  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  money  enough 
could  be  procured  to  pay  the  postage  on  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  executive  department,  and  entreated 
that  some  action  might  be  had  in  regard  to  the  finan- 
ces of  the  state  al  once  " 

A fugitive  decision.  The  Mormon  Prophet,  Joseph 
Smith  who  had  been  demanded  by  a requisition  from 
the  governor  of  Missouri,  upon  the  governor  of  Illi- 
nois ns  a fugitive  from  justice,  on  a charge  of  abetting 
the  attempt  to  murder  ex-governor  Boggs,  of  the 
former  state,  and  for  whose  arrest  warrants  were  is- 
sued sometime  since  by  the  authorities  of  Illinois,  but 
who  for  a while  evaded  the  process,  finally  surrender- 
ed himself,  and  was  then  brought  before  the  United 
States  district  court  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  had  a 
hearing,  and  was  discharged,  the  judge  deciding  that 
he  could  not  be  held  as  a fugitive  from  justice,  in  the 
case,  as  it  was  proved  that  he  had  not  been  in,  and 
consequently  could  not  have  fled  from  Missouri  at 
the  time,  nor  since  the  crime  in  question  was  com- 
mitted. 

There  was  a great  jubilee  at  Nauvoo  on  the  return 
of  their  prophet  in  triumph  from  the  trial.  A solemn 
fast  and  thanksgiving  day  was  by  proclamation  ad- 
dressed “to  the  saints  in  Nauvoo,”  to  beheld  the  17th 
January,  then  ensuing. 

Public  lands  proceeds.  The  senate  of  Illinois, 
by  a vote  of  19  to  18,  have  resolved  not  to  receive 
the  state’s  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

The  State  Bank  of  Illinois,  the  affairs  of  which 
are  now  being  wound  up,  would,  it  was  thought,  be 
able  to  divide  29  centson  the  dollar  in  specie,  but  this 
has  since  proved  to  be  incorrect,  the  assets  not  yield- 
ing a sufficient  sum  to  yield  that  dividend.  On  the 
25th,  the  sheriff  of  Sangamon  county,  made  a levy 
upon  §10,000  in  specie  in  the  bank,  and  took  the 
whole  sum  away.  The  judge  of  that  circuit  was 
applied  to  for  an  injunction  against  the  sheriff,  but 
at  the  last  advices  the  judge  had  not  granted  it.  On 
the  27 1 h ult.  a bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture prohibiting  hereafter,  any  levy  to  be  made  by 
virtue  of  an  execution  against  the  state  bank,  upon 
the  specie  she  may  have;  a proceeding  which  virtu- 
ally admits  that  the  levy  made  the  preceding  day  is 
legal  and  will  hold. 

FLORIDA. 

The  spirit  of  Indian  hostility,  it  appears,  is  not 
yet  subdued.  Further  difficulties  are  apprehended 
with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Key.  Lt. 
Harrold,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  now  in  command  of  In- 
dian Key,  has  written  to  captain  H.  B.  Nones  of  the 
U.  S brig  Jefferson,  calling  for  his  immediate  assist- 
ance. 

A fire  occurred  at  Key  West  on  the  2d  inst.  which 
consumed  six  buildings.  Estimated  loss  §5,000. 

IOWA. 

The  legislature  of  this  territory  convened  at.  Iowa 
city  on  the  5th  inst.  James  M.  Morgan  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  John  D.  Elbert  president 
of  the  council. 

OREGON. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  from  the  senate, 
and  the  bill  proposed  in  the  house  authorising  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  occupying  this  territory, 
&c.,  reported  the  same  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  recom- 
mended that  said  bills  do  not  pass. 


WASHINGTON  AND  FRANKLIN. 


THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SWORD  OF 
WASHINGTON. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Feb.  8. 

The  scene  presented  in  the  house  of  representat  ives 
yesterday  was  one  of  those  brief  moments  of  refresh- 
ing, which,  few  and  far  between,  occur  to  the  weary, 
way-worn,  heart-sick  traveller  across  the  sandy  Zaha- 
ra,  where  he  comes  upon  a cluster  of  palms,  and  be- 
neath their  grateful  shade  finds  a welling  spring 


I wot  thy  to  be  called  “the  Diamond  of  the  Desert.”  It 
j was  an  hour  when  the  remembrance  of  better  da^s  J 
I rushed  with  power  upon  the  heart,  and  bore  it  away, 
j for  the  time,  from  surrounding  dearth,  and  transport- 
ed it,  as  in  vision,  to  a happier  clime.  It  wasa  moral 
mirage,  in  which,  while  gazing  in  thought  upon  what 
“that  old  man  eloquent”  well  denominated  “our  gold- 
en age,”  one  forgot  thgt  there  are  such  things  as  de- 
magogues, and  can  be  such  things,  neither  able  nor 
pure.  Washington,  our  own  Washington,  might 
be  imagined,  for  a moment,  to  have  “burst  his  cere- 
ments,” and  to  he  present  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  land  he  loved;  and  both  the  man  who  offered,  and 
the  man  who  received,  the  cherished  Ynemorials  of 
the  dead  patriot  seemed  to  have  felt,  v.  hile  they 
spoke,  the  inspiration  of  a greater  presence  than  that 
which  was  visible  about  them.  A fanciful  observer 
might  have  believed  that  the  mere  touch  of  Wash- 
ington’s sword  had  a sort  of  moral  electricity  about 
it,  and  that  he  who  did  but  handle  the  staff  on  which 
Franklin  had  so  often  leaned,  caught  by  the  contact 
something  of  his  elevating  wisdom. 

Mr.  Summers,  as  we  well  know,  is  esteemed  at 
home  as  a lawyer  of  high  standing,  and  a man  of 
great  strength  and  purity  of  character,  but  his  warm- 
est friends  could  not  have  desired  that  his  parting 
speecli  (if  it  were  his  last)  as  a member  of  congress 
should  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  place  and  of 
the  man.  He  treated  the  subject  on  which  it  is  no 
easy  task  to  speak  with  triteness,  in  a manner  at  once 
simple,  appropriate,  and  dignified,  saying  just  enough 
and  no  more,  and  saying  it  with  a warmth  of  feeling 
too  sincere  to  be  counterfeited.  His  brief  account 
of  the  relics  he  presented  was  clear  and  succinct, 
and  yet  had  enough  of  particularity  to  give  it  the  high- 
est interest.  As  he  proceeded,  the  crowded  hall  and 
galleries  were  mute  as  the  grave;  and  while  every 
eye  gazed,  and  many  an  eye  overflowed,  every  ear 
listened  with  the  eagerest  attention  to  the  close. 

The  response  of  Mr.  Mams  was  every  way  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  him;  but  those  who 
only  read  it,  must  lose  more  than  half  the  impression 
with  which  it  was  received.  The  associations  of  the 
occasion  were  such  as  could  not  fail  to  reach  a mind 
like  his,  and  awaken  within  it  those  deep  and  power- 
ful feelings  which,  when  unaroused,  slumber  beneath 
an  aspect  and  a manner  which  give  no  token  of  their 
presence.  His  intonations  were  deep  and  impassion- 
ed; his  voice  faltered- — -the  eloquent  blood  rushed  in 
torrents  to  his  countenance — and  his  whole  figure,  at- 
titude, and  gesture,  were  those  of  one  of  nature’s  ora- 
tors strongly  moved. 

The  whole  transaction  was  in  a high  degree  credit- 
able to  our  country,  and  its  record  on  our  archives 
will  mark  at  least  one  bright  day  in  the  contempora- 
neous history  of  congress. 

As  soon  as  the  speeches  were  ended,  and  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Jldams  had  been  adopted,  Mr.  Taliaferro, 
himself  a Virginian,  fand  we  may  add  with  truth  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Virginia  gentleman,)  acting  as 
the  “Father  of  the  House,”  which  the  date  of  his 
commission  entitles  him  to  do,  moved  that  both  the 
address  of  Mr.  Summers  and  the  response  of  Mr. 
Adams  be  inserted  at  length  on  the  journal;  which 
having  been  ordered.  Mr. McKennan,  a Pennsylvanian, 
closed  the  scene  in  a dignified  and  appropriate  man- 
ner by  moving,  in  honor  of  the  occasion,  that  the 
house  adjourn. 

And  now  occurred  a spectacle  true  to  nature.  The 
decorum  of  the  house  had  kept  every  man  in  his  seat 
while  the  addresses  were  in  delivery  and  the  votes 
being  taken:  but,  no  sooner  had  the  adjournment  been 
announced,  and  the  speaker  left  the  chair,  than  there 
was  a simultaneous  rush  from  all  quarters  to  obtain 
a nearer  view  of  the  interesting  memorials  of  our 
great  lost  patriots.  Nor  was  the  eye  satisfied  with 
seeing.  Every  hand  was  outstretched  to  touch  them. 
It  was  like  Homer’s  scene  of  the  bending  of  Ulysses’ 
bow;  and  many  a puny  hand  now  grasped  the  sword 
of  Washington  that  would  have  trembled  in  the 
scenes  where  it  once  gleamed  in  the  eyes  of  the  foes 
to  American  Independence.  Demand  after  demand 
was  made  for  a pleasure  so  grateful  and  so  rare;  and 
it  was  long  before  the  sergeant-at-arms  could  rescue 
staff  and  falchion  from  the  still  eager  hands  that  re- 
luctantly gave  them  up  to  his  custody.  They  were 
ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  department  of  state; 
but  we  presume  they  will  eventually  accompany  the 
military  commission,  his  uniform,  and  other  precious 
memorials  of  Washington,  which  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  that  department  to  the  halls  of  the  na- 
tional institute. 

The  annexed  letters  properly  belong  to  the  inte- 
resting scene: 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Samuel  T.  Washington , accompany- 
ing the  sword  and  cane  presented  to  congress. 

Coal's  Mouth,  Kanawha  county,  ( Va.) 

January  9,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir:  With  this,  you  will  receive  the 
war-sword  of  my  grand-uncle,  Gen.  George  Wash- 


I ington,  ami  the  gold-headed  c ane  bequeathed  to  him 
bjj  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.: 

These  interesting  relics  I wish  to  be  presented, 
through  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  on  behalf  of  the  nation. 

Congress  can  dispose  of  them  in  such  manner  as 
shall  seem  most  appropriate,  ami  best  calculated  to 
keep  in  memory  the  character  and  services  of  those 
two  illustrious  founders  of  our  republic.  1 am,  with 
esteem,  yours,  SAMUEL  T.  WASHINGTON. 

To  Hon.  George  W.  Summers,  house  of  rep's. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  Col.  George  C.  Washington. 

Georgctoicn,  January  3,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  before  me  your  letter  of  the  30th 
inst.  requesting  me  to  give  you  any  information  in 
my  possession  in  relation  to  the  sword  placed  in  your 
hands  by  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Washington,  (alleged  to  have 
been  the  service  sword  of  General  Washington  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,)  and  which  he  has  in- 
structed you,  in  his  name,  to  present  to  the  congress 
of  the  United  States. 

General  Washington,  in  his  will,  made  disposi- 
tions of  his  swords  in  the  following  words:  “To  each  of 
my  nephews,  William  Augustine  Washington , George 
Lewis,  George  Sleploe  Washington,  Bushrod  Washington, 
and  Samuel  Washington,  I give  one  of  the  swords,  or  eou- 
teaux,  of  which  I may  die  possessed;  and  they  are  to 
choose  in  the  order  they  are  named.  These  swords 
are  accompanied  with  an  injunction  not  to  unsheath 
them  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  n he 
for  self-defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and 
its  rights;  and  in  '-the  letter  case,  to  keep  them  un- 
sheathed, and  prefer  falling  with  them  in  their  hands 
to  the  relinquishment  thereof.” 

Two  of  these  swords  are  in  my  possession,  being 
devised  to  me,  the  one  by  my  father  Wm.  Augustine 
Washington,  and  the  other  by  my  uncle,  the  late 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington.  The  descendants  of 
George  Lewis  and  George  Steptoe  Washington  have 
two  other  of  these  swords,  and  that  in  your  charge  is 
without  doubt  the  one  which  was  selected  by  Col. 
Samuel  Washington. 

My  father  was  entitled  to  the  first  choice  under 
the  will,  but  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  at- 
tending at  Mount  Vernon  when  the  distribution  took 
place,  and  Judge  Washington  selected  for  him  the 
most  finished  and  costly  sword,  with  which,  associa- 
tions were  connected  highly  complimentary  to  Gen. 
Washington;  but  I often  heard  my  father  say  that 
he  would  have  preferred  the  sword  selected  by  Col. 
Samuel  Washington  from  the  fact  that  it  was  used 
by  the  general  during  the  revolutionary  war.  I have 
at  different  times  heard  similar  statements  as  to  this 
fact  made  by  Col.  Samuel  Washington,  Judge  Wash- 
ington, and  Major  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  been  questioned  by  any  member  of 
the  family.  The  sword  was  represented  to  me  as 
being  a couteau,  with  a plain  green  ivory  handle. 

I entertain  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  identity  of 
this  sword,  and  hope  that  the  information  I have  given 
may  prove  satisfactory.  I am,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant.  G.  C.  WASHINGTON. 

Jlon.  George  W.  Summers,  house  of  rep's. 

House  of  Representatives,  February  7,  1842. 
Mementoes  of  Washington  and  Franklin.  Mr.  Summers, 
of  Virginia,  rose  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 

Mr.  Speaker:  I rise  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
an  office  not  connected  with  the  ordinary  business  of 
a legislative  assembly.  Yet,  in  asking  permission  to 
interrupt,  for  a moment,  the  regular  order  of  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  1 cannot  doubt  that  the  propo- 
sition which  1 have  to  submit  will  prove  as  gratifying 
as  it  may  be  unusual. 

Mr.  Samuel  T.  Washington,  a citizen  of  Kenawha 
county,  in  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  one  of 
my  constituents,  has  honored  me  with  the  commis- 
sion of  presenting  in  his  name  and  onfhis  behalf  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  through  that 
body  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  two  most  in- 
teresting and  valuable  relics  connected  with  the  past 
history  of  our  country,  and  with  men  whose  achieve- 
ments, both  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  best  illus- 
trate and  adorn  our  annals. 

One  is  the  sword  worn  by  George  Washington, 
first  as  a colonel  in  the  colonial  service  of  Virginia" 
in  Forbes’  campaign  against  the  French  and  Indians^ 
and  afterwards  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war 
of  Independence  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ame- 
rican army. 

It  is  a plain  couteau,  or  hanger,  with  a green  hilt 
and  silver  guard.  On  the  upper  ward  of  the  scabbard 
is  engraved,  “J.  Bailey,  Fish  Kill.”  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  a buckskin  belt,  which  is  secured  by  a silver 
buckle  and  clasp,  whereon  are  engraved  the  letters 
“G.  W.”  and  the  figures  “1757”  These  are  all  of 
the  plainest  workmanship,  but  substantial,  and  in 
keeping  with  the  man  and  with  the  times  to  which 
they  belonged. 
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The  history  of  this  sword  is  perfectly  authentic, 
and  leaves  no  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  its  identity.  The 
last  will  and  testament  of  General  Washington, 
bearing  date  on  the  9th  day  of  February,  1799,  con- 
tains, among  a great  variety  of  bequests,  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

“To  each  of  my  nephews,  William  Augustine 
Washington,  George  Lewis,  George  Steptoe  Wash- 
ington, Bushrod  Washington,  and  Samuel  Washing- 
ton, I give  one  of  the  swords  or  couteaux  of  which  I 
may  die  possessed;  and  they  are  to  choose  in  the  or- 
der they  are  named.  These  swords  are  accompanied 
withfhe  injunction  not  to  unsheath  them  for  the  pur- 
pose'of  shedding  blood,  except  it  be  for  self-defence, 
or  ip  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights;  and,  in 
the/latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer 
falling  with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquish- 
rpent  thereof.” 

In  the  distribution  of  the  swords  hereby  devised 
E^mong  the  five  nephews  therein  enumerated,  the  one 
now  presented  fell  to  the  share  of  Samuel  Washing- 
ton, the  devisee  last  named  in  the  clause  of  the  will 
which  I have  just  read. 

This  gentleman,  who  died  a few  years  since  in  the 
county  of  Kenawha,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Sam- 
uel Washington,  the  donor,  I knew  well.  I have  of- 
ten seen  this  sword  in  his  possession,  and  received 
from  himself  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  became  his  property  in  the  division  made 
among  the  devises: 

He  said  that  he  knew  it  to  have  been  the  side  arm 
of  General  Washington  during  the  revolutionary 
war;  not  that  used  on  occasions  of  parade  and  review, 
but  the  constant  service  sword  of  the  great  chief;  that 
he  had  himself  seen  General  Washington  wear  this 
identical  sword,  he  presumed,  for  the  last  time,  when, 
in  1794,  he  reviewed  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
forces  then  concentrated  at  Cumberland  under  the 
command  of  General  Lee,  and  destined  to  co-operate 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  troops,  then 
assembled  at  Bedford,  in  suppressing  what  has  been 
called  the  “Whiskey  Insurrection.” 

General  Washington  was  then  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  such  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.  It  is  known  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
lead  the  army  in  person  upon  that  occasion  had  he 
found  it  necessary,  and  he  went  to  Bedford  and  Cum- 
berland prepared  for  that  event.  The  condition  of 
things  did  not  require  it  and  he  returned  to  his  civil 
duties  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Samuel  Washington  held  the  commission  of  a 
captain  at  that  time  himself,  and  served  in  that  cam- 
paign, many  of  the  incidents  of  which  he  has  relat- 
ed to  me. 

He  was  anxious  to  obtain  this  particular  sword, 
and  preferred  it  to  all  others,  among  which  was  the 
ornamented  and  costly  present  from  the  great  Frede- 
rick. 

At  the  time  of  the  division  among  the  nephews, 
without  intimating  what  his  preference  was,  he  jo- 
cosely remarked  “that  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  only 
one  of  them  who  had  participated  in  military  ser- 
vice, they  ought  to  permit  him  to  take  choice.”  This 
suggestion  was  met  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  the  selection  being  awarded  him,  he 
chose  this,  the  plainest,  and,  intrinsically,  the  least 
valuable  of  any,  simply  because  it  was  the  “battle 
s worth  ” 

I am  also  in  possession  of  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  furnished  by  col.  George  C.  Washington, 
of  Georgetown,  the  nearest  male  relative  now  liv- 
ing of  Gen.  Washington,  as  to  the  identity  of  this 
sword.  His  information,  as  to  its  history,  was  de- 
rived from  his  father,  William  Augustine  Washing- 
ton, the  devisee  first  named  in  the  clause  of  the  will 
which  I have  read,  from  his  uncle,  the  late  Judge 
Bushrod  Washington,  of  the  supreme  court;  and  ma- 
jor Lawrence  Lewis,  the  acting  executor  of  General 
Washington’s  will;  all  of  whom  concurred  in  the 
statement  that  the  true  service  sword  was  that  select- 
ed by  Captain  Samuel  Washington. 

It  remained  in  this  gentleman’s  possession  until  his 
death,  esteemed  by  him  the  most  precious  memento 
of  his  illustrious  kinsman.  It  then  became  the  pro- 
perty of  his  son.  who,  animated  by  that  patriotism 
which  so  characterized  the  ‘Father  of  his  country,” 
has  consented  that  such  a relic  ought  not  to  be  appro- 
priated by  an  individual  citizen,  and  has  instructed 
me,  his  representative,  to  offer  it  to  the  nation,  to  be 
preserved  in  its  public  depositories  as  the  common 
property  of  all,  since  its  office  has  been  to  achieve 
and  secure  the  common  liberty  of  all. 

He  has,  in  like  manner,  requested  me  to  present 
this  cane  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  deem- 
ing it  not  unworthy  the  public  acceptance. 

This  was  once  the  property  of  the  philosopher  and 
patriot  Benjamin  Franklin. 

By  a codicil  to  his  last  will  and  testament,  we  find 
it  thus  disposed  off: 


“My  fine  crab-tree  walking  stick,  with  a gold  head, 
curiously  wrought  in  the  form  of  a cap  of  Liberty, 
I give  to  my  friend,  and  the  friend  of  mankind,  Gen. 
Washington.  If  it  were  a sceptre,  he  has  merited 
it  and  would  become  it.” 

General  Washington,  in  his  will,  devises  this 
cane  as  follows: 

“Item.  To  my  brother,  Charles  Washington,  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  gold  headed  cane  left  me  by 
Dr.  Franklin  in  his  will.” 

Captain  Samuel  Washington  was  the  only  son  of 
Charles  Washington,  the  devisee  from  whom  he  de- 
rived, by  inheritance,  this  interesting  memorial;  and, 
having  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  Samuel  T.  Washing- 
ton, the  latter  thus  seeks  to  bestow  it  worthily,  by 
associating  it  with  the  battle-sword  in  a gift  to  his 
countrymen. 

I cordially  concur  with  Mr.  Washington  in  the  opi- 
nion that  they  each  merit  public  preservation;  and  I 
obey,  with  pleasure,  his  wishes  in  here  presenting 
them,  in  his  name,  to  the  nation. 

■Let  the  sword  of  the  hero  and  the  staff  of  the 
philosopher  go  together.  Let  them  have  place 
among  the  proudest  trophies  and  most  honored  me- 
morials of  our  national  achievements. 

Upon  that  staff  once  leaned  the  sage,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  “he  snatched  the  lightning  from  hea- 
ven, and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants.” 

A mighty  arm  once  wielded  this  sword  in  a right- 
eous cause,  even  unto  the  dismemberment  of  empire. 
In  the  hand  of  Washington  this  was  “the  sword  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  Gideon.” 

It  was  never  drawn  except  in  the  defence  of  pub- 
lic liberty;  it  was  never  sheathed  until  a glorious  and 
triumphant  success  returned  it  to  the  scabbard,  with- 
out a stain  of  cruelty  or  dishonor  upon  its  blade;  it 
was  never  surrendered  except  to  that  country  which 
bestowed  it. 

[At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  galleries, 
which  were  crowded,  sent  forth  emphatic  manifes- 
tations of  approbation.] 

Mr.  John  Quincy  rfdams,  then  rose  and  addressed 
the  house  as  follows: 

In  presenting  this  resolution  to  the  house,  it  may 
perhaps  be  expected  that  I should  accompany  it  with 
some  suitable  remarks;  and  yet,  sir,  1 never  rose  to 
address  this  house  under  a deeper  conviction  of  the 
want  of  words  to  express  the  emotion  that  I feel.  It 
is  precisely  because  occasions  like  this  are  adapted  to 
produce  universal  sympathy,  that  little  can  be  said  by 
any  one,  but  what,  in  the  language  of  the  heart,  in 
tones  not  loud  but  deep,  every  one  present  has  silent- 
ly said  to  himself.  My  respected  friend  from  Virgin- 
ia, by  whom  this  offering  of  patriotic  sentiment  has 
been  presented  to  the  representative  assembly  of  the 
nation,  has,  it  seems  to  me,  already  said  all  that  can 
be  said  suitable  to  this  occasion.  In  partingfrom  him, 
as,  after  a few  short  days,  we  must  all  do,  it  will  on 
my  part,  be  sorrowing  that  in  all  probability  I shall 
see  his  face  and  hear  his  voice  no  more.  But  his 
words  of  this  day  are  planted  in  my  memory,  and  will 
there  remain  till  the  last  pulsation  of  my  heart. 

The  sword  of  Washington!  The  staff  of  Frank- 
lin! Oh!  sir,  what  associations  are  linked  in  adamant 
with  those  names!  Washington,  the  warrior  of  hu- 
man freedom — Washington,  whose  sword,  as  my 
friend  has  said,  was  never  drawn  but  in  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  never  sheathed  when  wielded  in  his 
country’s  cause!  Franklin,  the  philosopher  of  the 
thunderbolt,  the  printing-press,  and  the  ploughshare! 
What  names  are  these  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  the 
benefactors  of  humankind!  Washington  and  Frank- 
lin! What  other  two  men,  whose  lives  belong  to  the 
eighteenth  century  of  Christendom,  have  left  a deeper 
impression  of  themselves  upon  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  upon  all  after  time!  Washington,  the  war- 
rior and  legislator!  In  war,  contending  by  the  wager 
of  battle  for  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  for 
the  freedom  of  the  human  race;  ever  manifesting, 
amidst  its  horrers,  by  precept  and  example,  his  re- 
verence for  the  laws  of  peace,  and  for  the  tenderest 
sympathies  of  humanity:  in  peace,  soothing  the  feroci- 
ous spirit  of  discord,  among  his  own  countrymen,  into 
harmony  and  union,  and  giving  to  that  very  sv/ord  now 
presented  to  his  country,  a charm  more  potent  than 
that  attributed  in  ancient  times  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 
Franklin!  the  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune,  teaching 
in  early  youth,  under  the  shackles  of  indigence,  the 
way  to  wealth,  and  in  the  shade  of  obscurity  the  path 
to  greatness;  in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  disarming 
the  thunder  of  its  terrors,  the  lightning  of  its  fatal 
blast  and  wresting  from  the  tyrant’s  hand  the  still 
more  afflictive  sceptre  of  oppression:  while-descend- 
ing into  the  vale  of  years,  traversing  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  braving  in  the  dead  of  winter  the  battle  and 
the  breeze,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  charterof  Indepen- 
dence, which  he  had  contributed  to  form,  and  tender- 
ing from  the  self-created  nation  to  the  mightiest  mon- 
archs  of  Europe,  the  olive  branch,  the  mercurial  wand 
of  commerce,  and  the  amulet  of  protection  and  safe- 


ty to  the  man  of  peace,  on  the  pathless  ocean,  from 
the  inexorable  cruelty  and  merciless  rapacity  of  war. 
And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  fourscore 
winters  upon  his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incura- 
ble disease,  returning  to  his  native  land,  closing  his 
days  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  adopted  common- 
wealth, after  contributing  by  his  councils,  under  the 
presidency  of  Washington,  and  recording  his  name, 
under  the  sanction  of  devout  prayer  invoked  bv  him  to 
God,  to  that  constitution  under  the  authority  of  which 
we  are  here  assembled,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
North  American  people,  to  receive’  in  their  name  and 
for  them,  these  venerable  relics  of  the  wise,  the  va- 
liant, and  the  good  founders  of  our  great  confederated 
republic — these  sacred  symbols  of  our  golden  age. 

May  they  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our 
government!  and  may  every  American  who  shall  here- 
after behold  them,  ejaculate  a mingled  offering  of 
praise  to  that  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe  by  whose 
tender  mercies  our  union  has  been  hitherto  preserv- 
ed through  all  the  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  this 
turbulent  world,  and  of  prayer  for  the  continuance  of 
these  blessings,  by  the  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
to  our  beloved  country  from  age  to  age,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more! 

[The  same  tokens  of  approbation  which  had  greeted 
the  address  of  Mr.  Summers  were  exhibited  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Adams'1  remarks.] 

Mr.  Jldams  concluded  by  offering  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  adopted  unanimously: 

“Resolvedby  Ike  Semite  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  Jhnerica  in  congress  assembled,  That 
the  thanks  of  this  congress  be  presented  to  Samuel 
T.  Washington,  of  Kenawha  county,  Virginia,  for  the 
present  of  the  sword  used  by  his  illustrious  relative 
George  Washington,  in  the  military  career  of  his 
early  youth,  in  the  seven  years’  war,  and  throughout 
the  war  of  national  Independence,  and  of  the  staff  be- 
queathed by  the  patriot,  statesman,  and  sage,  Benja- 
min Franklin)  to  the  same  leader  of  the  armies  of 
freedom  in  the  revolutionary  war,  George  Washing- 
ton.  That  these  precious  relics  are  hereby  accepted 
in  the  name  of  of  the  nation;  that  they  be  deposited 
for  safe-keeping  in  the  department  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution,  sign- 
ed by  the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  be  transmitted  to  the 
said  Samuel  T.  Washington.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tuliafeiro,  the  addresses  of  Mr. 
Summers  and  Mr.  Mams  were  ordered  to  be  entered 
on,  the  journal,  and  copies  of  both  be  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Samuel  T.  Washington. 

Mr.  McKennan  said  that  after  the  deep  feeling 
which  has  been  elicited  by  the  exciting  scene  just 
witnessed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  house  was  not 
prepared  immediately  to  enter  again  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  session.  He  moved,  therefore,  that 
the  house  adjourn.  No  voice  dissenting,  the  house 
adjourned. 

Senate,  February  8,  1843.  A message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  house,  announcing  the  passage  of  a 
joint  resolution  in  relation  to  the  presentation  of  the 
sword  of  gen.  Washington  and  the  cane  of  Dr. 
Franklin;  which  having  been  read. 

Mr.  Jlrcher  rose  and  said,  that  as  the  grounds  of 
a proceeding  sent  from  the  other  house  of  con- 
gress to  this  for  concurrence  could  not  be  assumed 
to  be  known  necessarily,  and  a resolution  before  the 
senate  imparted  a distinguished  compliment  to  a na- 
tive of  his  own  state,  he  had  been  advised,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  admonition,  that  a few  words  from  one 
of  the  senators  of  Virginia  might  be  regarded  as  not 
inappropriate,  and  perhaps  be  expected  in  explana- 
tion of  the  resolution.  It  was  known  to  every  member 
of  the  senate  that  gen.  Washington,  by  his  will  had 
bequeathed  swords  to  four  of  his  nephews.  One  of 
these  swords,  plain  and  the  least  valuable  according  to 
ordinary  estimates  of  value,  the  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  first  choice  had  been  permitted,  had  had  the  just 
taste  to  prefer,  as  that  which  his  glorious  ancestor  had 
invariably  worn,  in  real  service,  from  the  period  of  ear- 
ly life,  when  he  had  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  then 
in  a colonial  condition,  first  commended  himself  to 
honor,  and  through  the  entire  progress  of  that  great 
conflict  which  had  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
our  liberties  and  of  his  immortal  renown.  There 
was  not  room  for  a question  that  the  weapon  which 
had  just  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  president  was 
the  identical  one  to  which  these  interesting  associa- 
tions attached.  It  might  have  been  proper  for  him 
to  have  stated  the  evidences  of  this  fact,  but  the  task 
had  already  been  discharged  by  his  colleague  and 
friend  in  the  other  house,  who  had  yesterday,  in  ful- 
filling the  office  of  presenting  these  relics  to  the  na- 
tion, added  another  wreath  to  the  honor  of  being  se- 
lected for  the  function,  by  the  chaste,  appropriate, 
and  beautiful  address — in  entire  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  memorial  and  of  the  character  of  its 
illustrious  proprietor, — with  which  he  had  gratified 
the  house  of  representatives. 
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There  might  bo  persons,  Mr.  Archer  said,  disposed 
to  regard  the  reception  of  memorials  so  slight  as  a 
sword  and  a cane  as  not  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  a senatorial  body.  If  such  there  were,  he  (Mr. 
A.)  was  not  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  them. 
The  disposition  he  indulged  was  widely  different. — 
Nor  was  such  the  thought  of  our  great  precursors  in 
the  love  and  maintenance  of  liberty  in  the  ancient 
republics.  They  had  the  practice  and  regarded  it  as 
inestimable,  of  erecting  statues  to  great  departed 
worth.  And  why?  Could  the  reason  be  any  other 
but  the  effort  to  keep  alive  the  principle  of  generous 
virtue,  by  presenting  and  keeping  perpetually  before 
the  eyes  the  symbols  of  its  authors? 

Mr.  Archer  said  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  thought, 
that  slighter  memorials  than  statues  and  mausoleums 
were  far  more  conducive  to  this  effect,  where  they 
had  appertained  to  the  common  use — been  connected 
with  the  offices  of  service — shed  a light  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  temper  or  habitude  or  achievement  of 
the  persons  to  which  they  related.  If  this  remark 
were  just,  how  applicable,  above  all  others,  to  Wash- 
ington, and  this  symbol,  his  sword,  the  type  in  its 
symplicity  of  his  character  in  its  office  of  his  achieve- 
ments! Washington!  the  only  name  requiring  no 
eulogy,  for  the  name  itself  comprehended  all  eulogy. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  public 
men  of  the  age,  himself  the  subject  of  a monarchy, 
(Lord  Brougham.)  that  “of  uninspired  men  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  esteemed  incomparably  the  greatest.” 
Nor  was  this  to  he  regarded  an  exaggerated  praise, 
when  it  was  recollected  that  greatness  was  to  be 
measured,  not  by  virtue  only,  but  a combined  consid- 
ation  of  its  effects;  and  this  same  consideration  proved 
that  no  man  great  as  Washington  could  perhaps  now 
live.  Men,  not  the  inferiors  of  Washington  in  vir- 
tue and  in  wisdom  might  come  into  existence,  but  to 
the  fullest  development  of  grandeur  of  character, 
circumstances  must  conspire  and  form  no  unimpor- 
tant part;  and  no  man  could  again  be  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances such  as  marked  the  situation  of  Wash- 
ington. Many  men.  it  was  to  be  hoped,  were  des- 
tined in  that  progress  of  free  institutions  which  mark- 
ed the  character  of  the  age,  to  be  the  founders  of 
liberty  for  their  own  countries  and  times;  but  what 
was  the  peculiarity  of  the  position  and  office  of 
Washington?  He  was,  probably,  appointed  by  the 
ordination  of  Providence,  to  prove  the  lounder  of 
liberty  for  the  human  race  in  all  times.  From  the 
germ  which  he  had  planted  promised  to  spread  the 
influence  which  was  destined,  it  might  be  hoped,  to 
gather  nation  after  nation  under  its  shadow,  and  lo 
yield  the  life-sustaining  fruit  to  all  periods  in  succes- 
sion. 

And  Franklin,  whose  name  was  associated  with 
Washington’s  in  the  presentation  of  these  relics? — 
How  curious  the  coincidence  that  they  should  have 
been  associated  by  such  symbols!  Franklin,  second 
only  to  Washington  as  one  of  the  founders  of  our 
republic;  in  science,  a founder  greater  still!  Recent 
developments  made  it  not  improbable  that  the  power 
which  Franklin  had  been  the  first  to  bring  11s  acquaint- 
ed with  its  laws,  was  the  one  the  most  efficient  and  dif- 
fused through  the  entire  processes  of  physical  nature; 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  which  was  tp  produce  re- 
sults the  most  imposing  and  most  important  which  had 
ever  been  unlocked  to  human  vision!  These  were 
the  men  associated  with  these  relics  now  presented  to 
us,  and  which,  as  emblems,  these  relics  were  appropri- 
ate to  re-call  to  memory  whenever  they  were  viewed; 
to  inspire  admiration  of  the  wisdom  they  had  display- 
ed, gratitude  for  the  benefits  they  had  rendered,  vene- 
ration for  the  virtue  which  had  adorned  them!  We 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  these  illustrious  men 
ours.  But  the  time  would  come  when  they  would 
equally  be  exalted  as  benefactors  of  human  kind, 
as  they  had  been  ours,  and  their  fame  the  property 
of  their  whole  race. 

Doctor  Franklin,  in  the  bequest  of  the  cane  to 
General  Washington  which  was  now  exhibited  to  us, 

' had  said  that  “he  gave  it  to  his  friend,  and  the  friend 
of  mankind,  who,  had  it  been  a sceptre,  would  have 
deserved  it.”  And  the  sceptre  that  friend  has  attain- 
ed, which  he  deserved.  It  had  been  an  expression, 
in  the  ceremonial  offices  which  occurred  on  the  death 
of  Washington,  that  he  was  throned  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.  The  expression  fell  far  short  of  the 
full  extent  of  his  destiny.  It  was  to  be  throned  in 
the  homage — in  the  admiration — no!  these  did  not 
convey  the  just  phrase — in  the  boundless  veneration 
of  mankind! 

Mr.  A.  said  he  would  no  longer  be  the  impediment 
to  the  expression  of  the  acclaiming  sentiment  which 
he  knew  beat  in  the  bosom  of  every  senator,  to  res- 
pond, even  by  the  tribute  of  this  humble  resolution, 
to  the  great  titles  of  Washington  and  Franklin  to 
our  affection,  gratitude,  and  reverence. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
senate  then  adjourned. 
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MAJORITY  REPORT. 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  30,  1843. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred, 
submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  whom  were 
referred  certain  memorials,  asking  for  the  creation 
of  two  hundred  millions  of  national  stock,  at  such 
interest  as  shall  at  once  command  capital  at  par,  and 
the  immediate  distribution  of  this  stock  among  the 
states  and  territories,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  by 
an  equitable  allotment,  respectfully  report: 

During  the  last  few  years,  calls  from  different  quar- 
ters have  been  made  upon  congress  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  in  a greater  or  less  degree  resembling 
those  suggested  by  the  memorialists.  A plan  sub- 
mitted as  long  ago  as  in  the  month  of  October,  1837, 
is  now,  with  few  and  immaterial  alterations,  present- 
ed anew;  and  other  schemes  have  from  time  to  time 
either  made  their  appeals  directly  to  the  national 
legislature,  or  have  become  familiar  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Although  the  de- 
tails thus  severally  suggested  vary  in  some  particu- 
lars, the  outline  of  the  different  plans,  the  motives 
ihat  have  induced  them,  and  the  objects  which  they 
propose  to  accomplish,  are  essentially  the  same. — 
They  look  directly  to  a partial  or  entire  relief  of  the 
slates  which  are  now  burdened  with  debt,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a proper  currency.  As  consequen- 
ces of  these  primary  objects,  they  hope  for  a resto- 
ration of  national  credit  and  individual  prosperity. — 
All  of  these  proposed  ends  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 
They  are  in  themselves  of  vast  importance,  and  they 
are  at  this  moment  of  deep  and  peculiar  interest.  It 
needs  neither  quickness  of  perception  to  understand, 
nor  especial  candor  to  admit,  a present  deficiency  in 
each  of  them.  Many  of  the  states  are  indebted  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  Several  of  them  are  heavily 
so;  and  some  of  them  to  a degree  that  is  not  only  in- 
convenient, but  burdensome  and  distressing.  A uni- 
form currency,  of  easy  transportation  and  full  value 
— one  that  should  be  an  equivalent  and  a substitute 
for  gold  and  silver,  every  where  diffused  and  every 
where  acceptable — has  no  present  existence.  Gov- 
ernment credit,  if  it  may  be  judged  by  the  tardiness 
with  which  subscriptions  are  made  to  its  proffered 
loans,  is  impaired  among  our  own  citizens;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  failure  of  a 
recent  trial  of  its  strength,  it  is  forfeited  elsewhere. 
Business  is  inactive  and  languishing,  and  business 
men,  who  compose  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
the  country  partaking  of  its  depressed  and  feeble  con- 
dition, have  lost  the  inducements  and  the  means  of 
exertion,  and  are  thus  deprived  of  the  ingredients  of 
prosperity.  A state  of  things  so  deeply  to  be  regrett- 
ed has  proved  itself,  by  the  long  succession  of  nearly 
six  disastrous  years,  to  be  not  merely  a crisis  of  the 
moment,  which,  having  performed  its  work  of  mis- 
chief, might  be  expected  to  pass  away,  but  it  has 
baffled  every  sanguine  hope  by  the  length  of  its  con- 
tinuance and  the  increase  of  its  calamities.  Measu- 
res that  would  alford  relief  in  one  or  all  of  the  parti- 
culars that  have  been  adverted  to,  which  at  the  same 
time  could  not  be  avoided  upon  principle  or  objected 
to  as  unreasonable,  would  be  hailed  by  the  statesman 
as  well  as  the  philanthropist. 

The  committe  will  proceed,  under  the  reference 
which  has  been  made  to  them,  to  inquire  whether 
such  will  probably  be  the  character  and  the  effects  of 
the  plans  of  the  memorialists. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  outset  that  the  great 
want  of  the  country  is  practical  relief.  Scarcely  a 
theory  could  be  applied  lo  it  that  would  not  prove  in  the 
abstract  that  it  is  prosperous.  It  were  a sin  to  doubt 
its  capacity  to  sustain  and  nourish  a population  many 
times  exceeding  that  which  can  be  reached  for  cen- 
turies. It  possesses  a fertile  soil  that  cannot  be  ex- 
hausted; every  variety  of  the  richest  mineral  pro- 
ductions; commodities  for  the  support  and  comfort 
of  life  not  only  abundant  to  repletion,  but  cheap  be- 
yond example.  Industry  and  dexterity  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  the  people.  Mildness  pervades 
the  administration  and  freedom  the  spirit  of  the  laws. 
These  are  the  unquestioned  possessions  of  a suffering 
country  that  calls  aloud  for  something  more,  which, 
even  in  their  rich  abundance,  those  possessions  do  not 
bestow.  It  were  both  fruitless  and  pernicious  lo 
build  up  plausible  theories  if  they  have  not  for  their 
aim  substantial  and  permanent  benefit.  In  conditions 
of  embarrassment  and  distress,  communities  as  vvcil 
as  individuals  are  apt  to  believe  that  any  change 
would  be  a cure.  They  trust  to  (he  application  of 
what  appears  to  be  remedial,  although  really  expe- 
rimental oniy:  and  they  run  the  risk  of  prolonging 
evils  by  recurring  to  palliatives,  instead  of  submitt- 
ing to  the  more  tedious  and  painful  process  of  final 


relief.  Hence  suggestions  are  made  which  resting 
on  no  responsibility,  are  not  always  considered  in 
their  various  bearings,  and,  having  a captivating  ex- 
terior, meet  with  a favor  which  might  be  less  freely 
bestowed  if  they  should  be  traced  to  their  ultimate 
results.  The  national  legislature  rests  under  both  a 
grave  responsibility  and  a sacred  duly.  It  must  take 
care,  in  providing  immediate  means  of  partial  or  ap- 
parent good,  not  to  bring  along  with  it  collateral 
mischiefs.  It  must  look  to  final  or  less  immediate 
consequences  before  it  adopts  plans  or  propositions, 
however  tempting  may  be  the  appearance  of  them, 
and  however  well  calculated  (hey  may  be  in  reality 
to  afford  temporary  freedom  from  positive  suffering. 

It  may  be  admitted  (hat  the  prominent  misfortune 
of  the  country  is  the  indebtedness  of  the  states.  This 
heavy  load  of  increasing  liability  is  attended  with 
disgrace  as  well  as  distress,  It  cripples  the  energies 
of  the  commonwealths  (hat  have  incurred  it;  it  im- 
poverishes the  individuals  who  chance  to  have  invest- 
ed Iheir  means,  in  undoubting  confidence,  in  stocks 
which  were  regarded  as  profitable  depositories  rather 
than  dangerous  loans;  and  it  hangs  in  gloomy  pros- 
pect over  the  hopes  of  communities  and  private  per- 
sons. Its  still  greater  evils  consist  in  the  blighting 
discredit  which  it  spreads  around  it.  This  dis- 
credit is  not  confined  to  the  states  which  have  incurr- 
ed the  debts.  Their  ability  for  active  exertion  is 
destroyed  by  the.  necessary  devotion  of  ail  present 
resources  to  partial  redemption;  and  that  redemption 
itself  is  rendered  remote  if  not  absolutely  desperate. 
Not  only  is  the  particular  state  prostrate  in  charac- 
ter as  well  as  exertion,  but  the  whole  family  of  sov- 
ereignties, in  their  aggregate  capacity,  are  affected 
with  the  same  distrust  in  kind  if  not  in  degree.  Self- 
confidence  and  self-esteem  depend,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, upon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  others.  The 
loss  of  them  is  apt  to  follow  the  forfeiture  of  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  at  large,  and,  on  their  departure, 
some  of  the  safest  guaranties  for  goo!  conduct  go 
with  them. 

To  avoid  danger  and  escape  suffering,  to  remove 
discredit  at  once  from  the  nation  ami  its  component, 
parts,  the  plan  is  proposed  of  incurring,  on  the  part 
of  the  general  government,  a debt  sufficiently  large 
to  embrace  and  absorb  the  debts  of  the  states. 

An  argument  will  not  here  be  pressed  which  might 
seem  to  be  ungracious.  But  it  will  naturally  occur, 
that  the  nation  did  not  contract  or  contemplate  the 
debts  in  question;  that  they  were  incurred  every 
where  for  the  especial  benefit  of  those  who  owe 
them;  that  they  are  results  of  liberal  expenditure, 
and  often  of  bold  and  speculative  enterprise;  that 
they  have  been  influenced,  sometimes,  not  merely  by 
the  general  policy  and  actual  wants  of  the  state  at 
large  where  improvements  have  been  made/but  by 
mutual  encouragement  of  local  interests  of  narrow 
extent  and  doubtful  utility;  and  that,  where  they 
have  failed  to  accomplish  any  great  purposes  of  do- 
mestic revenue,  they  have  given  employment  to  num- 
bers of  individuals,  who  have  scattered  money  where 
itcouid  not  fail  to  be  welcome,  and  have  laid  the  basis 
of  future  works,  when  in  the  greater  fulness  of  time 
they  shall  become  desirable. 

A national  debt  has  at  all  times  been  avoided  by 
the  United  States  to  the  utmost  reach  of  their  abili- 
ty. It  has  been  the  reluctant  policy  of  other  coun- 
tries to  incur  and  continue  heavy  liabilities,  and  to 
permit  them  to  be  interwoven  with  their  national 
existence.  England  owes  her  eight  hund;ed  mil- 
lions pounds  sterling;  France  more  than  two  hun- 
dred millions.  Austria,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Rus- 
sia, owe  sums  which,  though  far  short  of  those  first 
named,  are  of  great  amount,  and  necessarily  pro- 
ductive of  inconveniences  and  evils.  But  all  of  them 
have,  besides  the  purposes  which  are  common  to 
them  and  to  this  republic,  great  military  forces, 
which  are  kept;  in  perpetual  vigor  and  activity.  Eng- 
land has  her  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  her  se- 
ven hundred  Vessels  of  war;  France  has  her  army 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  her 
fleets  of  nearly  four  hundred  vessels;  Russia  has 
scarcely  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  soldiers, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  national  ships; 
Austria  has  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers;  and 
Holland  and  Spain  have  their  large  standing  armies. 
Neither  vast  debts  nor  vast  warlike  equipments 
would  be  congenial. to  these  United  States,  that  have 
no  excuse  for  incurring  the  one  in  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  maintaining  the  other.  The  policy  of 
their  government,  the  habits  of  their  people,  the 
character  of  their  institutions,  all  require  an  admin- 
istration of  affairs  (hat  is  both  frugal  and  pacific. 
The  pride  of  their  rulers  has  consisted  in  being  free 
from  debt,  and  they  have  heretofore  struggled  suc- 
cessfully, and  will,  whenever  it  shall  become  neces- 
sary, repeat  the  effort  to  liberate  themselves  from 
the  seeming  slavery  and  the  real  burden.  They  de- 
sire to  be  untrammelled  on  the  approach  of  an 
emergency,  whether  of  war  or  commercial  embar- 
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rassment,  and  to  be  able,  in  the  clay  of  need,  to  offer 
to  lenders  of  money  the  virgin  pledge  of  an  un- 
shackled faith.  It  would  ill  become  them  to  forget 
this  wise  and  virtuous  ambition,  and  to  charge  them- 
selves with  liabilities  that  would  increase  the  load 
of  taxation  in  time  of  peace,  and  diminish  or  defeat 
the  ability  to  raise  adequate  loans  at  a period  when 
alone,  according  to  a true  administration  of  our  go- 
vernment, they  ought  to  be  required — on  the  arrival 
of  inevitable  war. 

The  proposed  issue  of  stock  is  to  pass  from  the 
national  into  state  treasuries,  and  thence  abroad  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  It  may  not,  per- 
haps, directly  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  general 
government,  that,  in  performing  these  offices,  it  must 
lose  a portion  of  its  standard  value;  yet  it  will  bear 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  character  as  well  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  nation,  and  it  will  be  far  from 
creditable  to  it  that  a depreciation  should  takeplace. 
From  its  origin  it  must  be  made,  in  one  sense,  an  ob- 
ject of  traffic.  First,  it  must  be  negotiated  in  settle- 
ment of  state  debts.  Then  it  must  be  sold  by  the 
creditors  who  have  thus  received  it,  of  whom  the 
great  mass  are  foreigners.  Both  operations  par- 
take, in  some  degree,  of  a commercial  character. 
The  stock  is  not  intended,  it  is  presumed,  to  bear  a 
full  ordinary  rate  of  interest.  It  must  find  its  value 
from  a combined  estimate  of  its  standing  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  the  length  of  time  it  has  to  run.  At  what 
rates  it  may  be  received  by  foreign  or  domestic  cre- 
ditors, must  depend  in  part  upon  the  comparison 
which  they  are  disposed  to  make  between  it  and  the 
state  securities,  for  which  it  is  to  be  a substitute. 
Those  slate  securities  themselves  are  of  unequal  va- 
lue; all  of  them  are  uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  arbi- 
trary. If  the  creditors  should  be  as  little  willing  to 
receive  government  stock,  passing  through  the  state 
treasuries,  and  at  a reduced  interest,  as  they  have 
been  to  receive  it  fresh  from  the  source  of  authority 
and  bearing  the  highest  rate  of  interest,  and  of  an 
extent  so  limited  that  a serious  doubt  could  not  be 
entertained  of  its  redemption,  they  might  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  possession  of  the  discredited  state 
loans.  If  they  should  receive  it  at  rates  proportion- 
ed to  the  interest  which  it  is  intended  to  bear,  it 
might  so  far  discharge  the  debts  of  the  states;  but 
the  object  would  be  accomplished  at  a grievous  sa- 
crifice. These  state  securities  can  now  be  purchas- 
ed in  the  market  at  large  discounts.  Yet  the  govern- 
ment would  find  itself,  at  the  latest,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  and  immediately  if  the  stock  is  to  be  re- 
ceivable for  government  dues,  redeeming  its  loans  at 
their  par  value,  and  thus,  in  effect,  paying  at  last 
full  prices  for  state  stock,  although  it  might  have 
been  procured  at  from  4U  to  70  per  cent,  deprecia- 
tion. The  effect  of  forcing  a comparison  and  ex- 
change between  the  two  different  securities  will  ra- 
ther tend  to  depress  the  value  of  the  better  than  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  the  worse.  In  that  event,  ano- 
ther blow  is  struck  at  the  credit  of  the  government. 

After  the  arrangement  shall  have  been  fully  made  by 
the  federal  treasury  with  the  indebted  states,  and  by 
the  indebted  states  with  their  creditors,  the  newly 
created  stocks  have  important  purposes  to  fill.  Ac- 
cording to  the  memorialists,  their  chief  end  is  sub- 
sequently to  be  accomplished.  They  are  to  be  re- 
tained or  purchased  as  investments,  or  used  as  cur- 
rency or  the  basis  of  currency.  What  shall  ascer- 
tain their  price  in  either  relation?  If  they  enter  the 
market  at  a depreciation,  (and  such  must  be  their 
condition,  bearing,  as  they  must,  a lower  rale  of  in- 
terest than  other  loans  which  will  do  well  to  retain 
their  par  value),  they  will  be  employed  in  payment 
of  duties  and  other  liabilities  to  the  government.  For 
this  object  they  will  be  purchased  at  reduced  prices, 
and  will  be  paid  at  their  full  nominal  value.  By 
this  arrangement  the  treasury  may  receive  less  than 
half  its  proper  revenues.  As  currency,  or  the  basis 
of  currency,  the  fluctuations  to  which  they  are  liable 
must  deprive  them  of  essential  utility.  A circulat- 
ing medium  must  be  as  immutable  as  the  precious 
metals  which  it  professes  to  represent.  It  should 
be  free  from  the  influences  of  political  change.  It 
should  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of  public  dis- 
aster, and  to  preserve  its  even  tenor  unaffected  by 
the  excitement  of  great  public  prosperity.  This 
can  scarcely  be  the  case  with  government  securities. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  affected  by  the 
latest  political  intelligence.  They  rise  and  fall  al- 
most with  the  arrival  of  the  daily  mails.  They 
serve  as  a barometer  by  which  the  state  of  the  poli- 
tical atmosphere  is  ascertained.  If  suitable  and  at- 
tractive as  an  investment,  these  stocks  would  be 
gradually  absorbed  by  capitalists.  If  possessed  of 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  they  would 
speedily  be  withdrawn  from  the  opportunities  of  cir- 
culation, which,  without  those  qualities,  they  could 
never  reach.  Sooner  or  later,  they  wvmld  thus  de- 
feat or  elude  one  of  the  principal  objects  for  which 
they  were  designed. 


The  pledge  that  is  proposed  of  national  faith  and 
responsibility  would  not,  according  to  the  allotment 
of  the  memorialists,  be  large  enough  to  cover  the 
debts  of  all  the  states.  If  the  fact  were  otherwise, 
and  it  should  be  sufficient  to  cancel  every  liability  of 
every  state,  is  it  certain  that  the  effect  would  be 
greater  than  to  relieve  them  from  temporary  embar- 
rassment? As  the  constitution  now  stands,  the  fede- 
ral government  holds  no  control  over  the  power  or 
the  inclination  of  the  states  to  create  or  increase 
their  obligations.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
such  control  would  readily  be  conferred.  Volunta- 
ry stipulations  to  abstain  from  new  engagements 
could  as  little  be  expected.  It  would  be  to  impose 
trammels  that  might  be  fatal  to  their  prosperity.  Sti- 
pulations so  injurious,  if  they  should  be  imposed, 
might  not  be  regarded  as  binding  upon  succeeding 
legislatures,  (a  possible  and  extreme  case  is  sug- 
gested;) and  the  temptation  to  abrogate  them  might 
be  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Many,  perhaps  all  of 
the  states,  have  paused,  from  necessity  or  from  re- 
luctant assent  to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  midway 
in  their  career,  or  even  in  what  may  prove  to  be  but 
the  threshold  of  internal  improvements.  Where 
great  works  have  been  accomplished  and  are  now  in 
successful  operation,  they  may  serve  as  a motive 
and  an  earnest  for  future  exertions.  No  limit  can 
be  fixed  to  the  progress  of  improvement.  Each  step 
in  the  long  and  difficult  path  is  but  an  advance  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  how  much  remains  yet  to  be 
accomplished.  It  was  probably,  to  all  appearance, 
a well-founded  hope  that  led  to  the  pastexpenditure 
of  millions.  Will  the  hope  be  less  bright  which, en- 
couraged by  the  accomplishment  of  so  much  as  has 
been  done  already,  tempts  to  the  future  expendi- 
ture of  other  millions  by  the  seeming  certainty  of 
accomplishing  more?  Lessons  of  experience  are 
taught  in  vain  if  they  do  not  inspire  practical  wis- 
dom. If  prudence  and  forbearance  are  not  to  fol- 
low from  the  severe  penalties  of  extravagance,  how- 
ever unreflecting,  the  sovereign  states  may  hereafter 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  boldness  and  the  extent  of 
their  implications.  An  inexhaustible  source  of  rea- 
dy and  rich  supply  in  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
nation,  always  at  hand,  and  never  delayed  or  denied 
to  the  seeker,  would  leave  scarcely  an  excuse  to  the 
state  governments  who  should  omit  freely  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

Two  hundred  millions  are  proposed  as  the  fund 
for  general  relief.  The  amount  is  fearfully  large,  if 
measured  by  any  other  standard  than  the  mighty  en- 
gagements which  have  been  adverted  to  of  Euro- 
pean sovereignties.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained  of 
the  ability  of  the  government  to  discharge  it.  Yet 
the  moment  is  unpropitious  for  ils  assumption,  when 
the  effort  is  strenuous  and  universal  to  reduce  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  government  of  the  people. 
Wise  statesmen  are  said  to  have  formed  the  judg- 
ment that  its  ordinary  expenses  can  and  ought  to  be 
brought  down  to  $17,000,000;  others,  of  no  less  ex- 
perience, of  different  political  sentiments,  desire  to 
see  them  limited  to  $22,000,000.  Unless  the  con- 
templated pledge  of  the  public  lands  should  furnish 
a large  supply  both  for  principal  and  interest,  the 
proportion  of  aggregate  disbursements  which  the 
new  loan  would  require  might  cause  the  most  sangu- 
ine to  hesitate  even  while  they  recollect  with  pride 
the  discharge  of  scarcely  less  considerable  debts  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  national  history.  Let 
it  be  recollected  that  the  payment  is  certain,  while 
the  receipts  are  problematical.  Interest  must  be 
provided  with  prompt  and  unerring  punctuality.  The 
day  of  reckoning  for  the  capital  must  surely  come 
in  its  allotted  time.  Whether  the  lands  shall  be 
sold  to  meet  the  calls  must  depend  upon  a combina- 
tion of  remote  and  obscure  contingencies. 

Is  it  certain  that  even  the  large  amount  of  $200,- 
000,000  will  suffice  for  present  emergencies?  Some 
of  the  states  owe  nothing,  and  if  they  receive  the 
fund  allotted  to  them,  do  not  receive  it  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts.  What  may  be  their  disposition  as  to 
a fund  now  proposed  to  be  inevitably  pledged  for  a 
particular  purpose  has  not  appeared.  They  may  en- 
tertain different  and  irreconcilable  desires  in  rela- 
tion to  it.  Others  owe  so  little,  in  comparison  with 
their  resources,  that,  with  or  without  the  assistance 
of  the  general  government,  they  can  meet  their  en- 
gagements. But  there  are  some  that,  with  their 
quota  of  government  stock  applied,  might  be  left 
with  more  than  half  the  amount  of  their  heavy  en- 
gagements still  unsatisfied.  It  would  indeed  lighten 
the  load  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  to  reduce 
that  of  the  one  by  $6,800,000,  and  that  of  the  other 
by  $18,800,000;  but  it  would  leave  a larger  sum  for 
each  to  pay  than  they  would  respectively  command 
by  a long  course  of  judicious  economy  and  strenuous 
and  well-directed  exertions,  unless  the  hand  of  the 
government  were  again  unclosed.  If  necessity,  or 
convenience,  or  want  of  thrift,  should  lead  to  renew- 
ed debts,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they 


would  be  followed  by  renewed  gratuities.  If  they 
should,  an  easy  calculation  will  demonstrate  that 
even  the  great  resources  which  are  relied  on  may  be 
exhausted,  and  sooner  or  later  the  tide  of  govern- 
ment bounty  must  cease  to  flow.  Should  these  inor- 
dinate desires  be  confined  to  a few  states,  or  even  be 
narrowed  to  one  alone,  although  the  pressure  upon 
the  national  treasury  may  be  less,  the  injustice  and 
unreasonableness  of  the  call  would  be  more.  A sin- 
gle imprudent  member  of  the  great  republican  fami- 
ly might  desire  to  become  a perpetual  dependant 
upon  the  easy  forbearance  or  untiring  liberality  of 
the  whole.  A time  for  resistance  would  come,  and 
the  effort  might  be  more  difficult  from  the  fact  and 
the  frequency  of  its  postponement.  It  cannot  mate- 
rially affect  an  argument  derived  from  a supposed 
state  of  things,  that,  at  Ibis  moment,  when  the  first 
step  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  dangerous  example  is  to 
be  set,  more  members  than  one  of  the  confederacy 
stand  in  need  of  assistance,  or  that  assistance  is  now, 
in  effect,  for  the  first  time  to  be  applied. 

An  inequality  so  vast  as  that  which  presents  itself 
in  the  claims  of  the  several  stales  is  not  amorg  the 
least  forcible  of  the  arguments  which  oppose  the 
plan.  While  Vermont,  New  Plampshire,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  North 
Carolina  have,  it  is  believed,  no  debt,  and  have, 
therefore  nothing  to  ask  on  the  ground  of  relief,  some 
of  their  sister  states  hold  their  engagements  in  no 
dread  because  they  believe  they  can  control  them; 
and  others  are  so  deeply  involved  that  the  whole  al- 
lotment would  leave  them  in  a condition  of  insolvency. 
It  is  hoped  that,  either  with  or  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  government,  the  insolvency  will  prove 
to  be  a temporary  evil,  that  the  states  now  suffering 
may  rely  with  certainty  upon  self-sustaining  efforts 
for  gradual  but  entire  and  honorable  relief. 

If  debts  of  twice  the  amount  were  due  from  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  commonwealths.it  could  scarcely 
be  expected  that  any  obligation,  moral  or  political, 
would  attach  to  the  general  government.  Yet  many 
of  the  arguments  now  used  would  apply  with  equal 
force.  The  same  people  would  be  interested,  the 
same  liability  to  discredit  and  disgrace  would  be  .en- 
countered, and  the  same  or  greater  inconveniences 
might  be  experienced  by  the  country.  Too  great  a 
concession  is  required  to  the  supposed  ignorance 
abroad  of  the  true  character  of  our  institutions  and 
frame  of  government.  Who  is  there,  whether  citi- 
zen or  foreigner,  that  has  contracted  with  the  states, 
either  by  original  subscription  to  a state  loan  or  by 
subsequent  purchase,  and  yet  failed  to  know  that  he 
was  not  dealing  with  the  general  government?  There 
is  an  essential  difference  between  the  states  and  the 
union  in  all  their  respective  fiscal  concerns,  and  a 
disregard  of  this  known  and  acknowledged  difference 
can  arise  at  the  best  only  from  the  triumph  of  error 
and  the  defeat  of  truth. 

If  this  burden  of  debt,  which  oppressive  and  dis- 
heartening wherever  it  is  borne,  is  now  divided 
among  many  commonwealths,  had  chanced  to  fall  at 
this  or  a somewhat  earlier  moment  upon  the  nation- 
al treasury,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  whole 
country  could  have  escaped  from  calamities  more 
widely  spread  and  distressing  than  those  which  it  is 
now  called  upon  to  endure.  At  a time  when  duties, 
during  the  later  periods  of  what  is  called  the  com- 
promise act,  were  low,  or  when  importations  as  at 
this  moment  are  small  and  other  sources  of  produc- 
tive revenue|are  greatly  reduced,  the  discredit  now 
only  reflected  upon  the  government  would  have  shone 
directly  upon  it,  with  far  more  disastrous  influence. 
Such  might  have  been  the  effect  of  causes  similar  to 
those  which  have  existed  among  the  states.  Great 
schemes  were  once  contemplated,  which  embraced, 
perhaps  as  an  initiate  enterprise,  a long  line  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  which  would  have  intersected 
the  country  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  If, 
from  such  or  any  other  deliberate  and  well  intended 
but  disastrous  system,  evils  had  been  brought  upon 
the  country,  the  American  people  would  have  had 
cause  to  lament  the  miscalculations  of  their  rulers. 
But  they  would  have  been  spared  the  bitterness  and 
poignancy  of  sorrow  that  must  be  experienced  if  they 
should  now  become  the  willing  victims  of  an  erro- 
neous and  self-destroying  policy. 

An  event  of  early  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
government  has  been  relied  on  as  a precedent  for  the 
arrangement  now  contemplated.  Soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  communicated  to  congress  his  conviction 
that  an  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  particular 
states  by  the  urijon,  and  a like  provision  for  them  as 
for  those  of  the*union,  would  be  a measure  of  sound 
policy  and  substantial  justice.  An  act  of  congress 
was  accordingly  adopted  on  the  4th  Aug.  1790,  which 
authorised  the  loan  of  $21,500,000  for  that  object. — 
Certificates  of  state  debt  were  receivable  from  sub- 
scribers in  payment  for  the  loan.  But  the  act  pro- 
vided that  no  certificate  should  be  received  which. 
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from  the  tenor  thereof,  or  from  any  public  record 
act,  or  document,  should  appear  or  could  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  been  issued  for  any  purpose  other  than 
compensations  and  expenditures  lor  services  or  sup- 
plies towards  the  prosecution  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
defence  of  the  U.  States,  or  some  part  thereof,  during 
the  same. 

The  arrangement  properly  considered,  appears  to 
have  partaken  rather  of  the  character  ol  a payment 
to  the  states  of  debts  due  to  them  from  the  union 
than  an  original  and  gratuitous  assumption  of  the 
mere  debts  of  the  states.  It  recognised  a virtual  ob- 
ligation, as  assumed  by  the  very  formation  of  the 
union,  to  discharge  the  claims  upon  indebted  states, 
which  became,  while  they  were  in  that,  condition, 
component  parts  of  the  union.  It  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  combined  sovereignty  for  a number  of 
separate  sovereignties.  It  adopted  a well  known 
principle,  which,  upon  a change  of  government, 
leaves  all  public  liabilities  unaffected  by  the  change. 
It  acknowledged  and  provided  for  the  debts  of  the 
confederation,  and  of  the  different  states  which  had 
composed  the  confederation,  at  the  same  time.  Yet 
even  this  arrangement  was  made  the  subject  of  so- 
lemn protest  by  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia, 
who  resolved  that  so  much  of  the  act  of  congress  as 
assumes  the  payment  of  the  slate  debts  was  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  although  the 
fund  was  afterwards  received. 

Another  incident  in  the  course  of  legislation  has 
been  sometimes  referred  to  as  a precedent  for  the 
proposed  arrangement.  An  act  of  congress,  approv- 
ed June  23, 1836,  directs  that  the  money  which  should 
be  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1837,  reserving  five  millions  ol  dollars, 
should  be  deposited  with  the  several  states  that 
should  authorise  the  receipt  of  the  same.  But  it  pro- 
vides that  the  states  shall  give  the  usual  and  legal 
obligations,  and  pledge  their  faith  for  the  safe  keeping 
Snd  repayment  thereof,  that  their  faith  shall  moveover 
be  pledged  to  pay  the  monies  and  every  part  of  them, 
from  time  to  time,  whenever  they  should  be  required, 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any  wants  of  the  public 
treasury  beyond  the  amount  of  the  five  millions  of 
dollars.  It  went  further  still,  and  provided  also  that 
if  any  states  should  decline  to  receive  its  proportion 
of  the  surplus  moneys  on  the  terms  proposed,  they 
should  be  deposited  with  the  other  states  agreeing  to 
accept  them  on  deposite.  Now,  the  inducements  and 
the  ingredients  were  not  only  different  in  that  arrange- 
ment, but  in  some  respects  the  reverse  of  those  con- 
templated in  the  plan  proposed.  Then  the  leading 
object  was  to  escape  the  evils  of  redundancy;  now 
the  object  is  to  supply  the  wants  of  deficiency  and 
inanition.  Nominally,  at  least,  the  former  arrange- 
ment was  a mere  deposite,  susceptible  of  being  at 
any  moment  withdrawn;  both  in  appearance  and  re- 
ality, the  present  plan  is  a final  and  irrevocable  gift. 
The  one  endeavored  to  escape  from  the  dangers  and 
inconvenience  of  a load  of  wealth;  the  other  seeks 
to  place  upon  the  government  a mass  the  most  dis- 
heartening and  intolerable, {consisting  of  long  continu- 
ed poverty  and  doubtful  escape  from  embarrassment 
and  debt. 

A large  amount  of  surplus  revenue  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  treasury  which  it  was  dangerous  to  hold 
and  difficult  to  dispose  of.  The  measure  required  no 
imposition  of  debt,  exposed  the  government  to  no 
possibility  of  discredit,  threatened  it  with  no  liability 
to  embarrassment.  It  held  out  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  a liberal  spirit  without  seeming  to 
straiten  the  energies  of  the  munificent  donors,  and 
it  indulged  the  feeling  without  compromising  the  in- 
terests of  the  holders  of  a fund  of  which  they  were 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  doubtfully  the  proprietors.  It 
assumed  the  shape  of,  and  reconsiled  itself  to  some 
who  were  not  entirely  convinced  of  its  strict  regularity 
by  persuading  them  that  it  was,  in  reality,  a mere 
deposite,  to  be  withdrawn,  if  circumstances  should 
change  so  as  to  make  the  restoration  of  it  desira- 
ble. 

The  memorialists  impute  all  the  prominent  evils 
and  sufferings  of  the  times  to  a single  cause.  In  the 
provision  of  a supposed  remedy  for  that  one  disorder, 
they  express  (no  doubt  with  entile  sincerity)  their 
confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  its  sovereign  power. 
They  declare  it  to  be  their  firm  belief  “that  honest 
debts  cannot  be  paid;  noble  industry  is  turned  idle; 
private  faith  is  broken  up;  and  public  credit  is  per- 
ishing— solely  for  want  of  a proper  currency.”  1'hus 
the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  brought  within  a narrow 
compass.  The  want  of  currency  is  the  malady. — 
An  immense  issue  of  government  stock  is  the  infalli- 
ble instrument  of  cure.  This  position,  whether  ten- 
able or  otherwise,  is  unequivocally  taken.  It  is  pre- 
cise its  language  and  clear  in  sentiment,  in  refe- 
rence to  a Subject  of  great  difficulty  and  some  ob- 
scurity, it  neither  professes  nor  practices  the  smallest 
degree  of  mystery.  An  appeal  so  direct  and  candid 
may  at  least  be  directly  met,  and  its  support  or  refu- 


tation can  be  exposed  to  little  danger  from  obscuri- 
ty'. The  memorials  which  have  been  quoted  do  not 
suggest  any  other  agent  of  currency  than  the  certifi- 
cates of  government  stock.  They  deny  the  possibi- 
lity of  a sufficient  currency  by  coin;  they  insist  that 
a sound  currency  cannot  exist  without  a proper  basis; 
they  believe  that  that  basis  may  be  found  in  the  due 
appropriation  of  a small  portion  of  the  national  do- 
main; and  they  ask  for  the  present  anticipation  of 
“one-tenth  part  of  this  vast  property,”  by  the  crea- 
tion and  immediate  distribution  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  national  stock. 

An  observer,  in  looking  around  among  the  scatter- 
ed fragments  of  overthrown  prosperity,  would  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  himself  that  nothing  was  requir- 
ed to  restore  them  to  shape  and  place  but  the  depo- 
site among  them  of  a medium  of  circulation.  Cur- 
rency, or  rather  the  instrument  which  is  used  in  cur- 
rency when  business  requires,  would  not  pay  the  state 
debts,  unless,  besides  its  creation,  it  were  distributed 
among  them.  Even  when  distributed  and  disposed 
of  according  to  its  destination,  it  would  merely  shift 
the  debts  from  one  place  of  liability  to  another,  with- 
out discharging  them.  But,  relieving  the  states  by 
this  additional  measure  of  distribution,  without  which 
the  creation  of  it  is  nothing,  will  not  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, in  whose  behalf  no  distribution  is  or  can  be  con- 
templated .It  would  not  restore  the  broken  fortunes 
which  have  become  the  victims  of  speculation  or  mis- 
placed confidence.  It  would  not  by  its  mere  exis- 
tence reconstruct  the  wrecks  of  prostrate  and  bank- 
rupt corporations,  or  replenish  the  coffers  of  capitalists 
who  have  invested  in  their  stocks;  or  fill  again  the 
stores  of  the  trader,  who  havingsold  on  credit,  holds 
nothing  but  protested  bills  and  notes  in  the  place  of 
his  valuable  commodities;  or  inspire  anew  individual 
confidence,  which  has  been  forfeited  by  the  loss  of 
property  and  character  together.  Those  are  the  de- 
ficienees  which  prevail,  and  these  the  consummations 
to  be  desired.  It  is  over  the  sad  reality  of  the  one 
and  the  absence  of  the  other  that  the  country  mourns. 
As  long  as  such  a condition  of  things  continues, 
currency  might  be  poured  in  streams  into  markets 
where  it  would  find  or  create  nothing  else  but  cur- 
rency; and  it  would  prove  as  unavailing  as  if  it  had 
been  deposited  in  a desert,  or  among  men  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  necessities  and  the  aptitudes  of  business. 
Currency  “solely” — currency,  which  alone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  required  in  order  that  honest  debts  may 
be  paid,  that  idleness  may  be  turned  to  noble  industry, 
that  broken  private  faith  may  be  healed,  and  perish- 
ing public  credit  redeeemed  or  saved — if  it  be  provid- 
ed without  the  appliances  with  which  it  is  accustom- 
ed to  operate,  trade  and  confidence,  and  property 
and  good  faith,  would  have  little  effect.  It  would 
leave  the  country  where  it  found  it,  save  only  that  it 
might  be  one  degree  further  enfeebled  and  exhausted 
by  the  additional  and  abortive  struggle  to  which  it 
would  be  exposed.  Currency,  thus  provided  and  thus 
unattended,  might  raise  the  nominal  prices  of  articles 
of  subsistence,  which  are  now  depressed  below  the 
standards  of  experience,  and  are  almost  on  a level 
with  tiie  reduced  ability  of  the  consumers  of  them. 
It  could  not,  however,  set  itself  in  motion  to  pay 
debts  or  resusciate  and  give  activity  to  trade,  until  it 
should  come  fairly  within  the  grasp  of  those  whose 
necessities  have  occasioned  the  one,  and  still  contin- 
ue to  forbid  their  encountering  the  risks  or  becom- 
ing competitors  for  the  hopes  and  advantages  of  the 
other.  A proper  currency  is  of  inestimable  value. 
This  committee  will  not  intimate  a doubt  of  its  vital 
importance  to  trade  and  commerce.  But  that  its 
self-sustaining  energy  is  sufficient  to  supply  every 
want,  and  that  it  will  alone  relieve  from  every  diffi- 
culty, cannot  be  conceded. 

If  the  existence  of  currency  were  the  specific  that 
it  is  described  to  be,  the  committee  will  not  disguise 
their  reluctance  to  see  it  consist  of  mere  issues  from 
the  national  government,  resting  alone  upon  govern- 
ment responsibility,  and  borne  entirely  upon  the  credit 
of  the  nation.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  exercise 
of  ils  fiscal  functions,  if  the  the  treasury  emit,  certi- 
ficates or  acknowledgments  in  any  shape  of  pecuniary 
liability,  and  these  proofs  of  right  in  tiie  holder  pass 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  thus  perform  to  any  extent 
the  offices  of  a circulating  medium,  the  effect  is  pu- 
rely adventitious  and  incidental.  Treasury  notes 
are  acknowlengments  of  debt  and  promises  to  dis- 
charge it.  Certificates  of  stock  are  evidence  of  a loan 
from  the  holder,  and  assurances  of  its  reimbursement. 
Seldom  does  either  of  them  pass  from  hand  to  hand 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business.  Never  are  they 
issued  except  when  necessity,  founded  on  the  absence 
or  failure  of  ordinary  revenue,  requires.  If  these  or 
any  other  tokens  of  government  liability  should  be 
issued  for  mere  circulation,  or  if,  being  already  al- 
lowed for  lawful  and  limited  purposes,  they  should 
be  made  to  answer  the  every-day  ends  of  currency, 
it  is  feared  that  they  may  expose  to  risk  the  credit  of 
the  nation.  The  issue  proposed  is  of  great  magni- 


tude— greater  many  times  than  the  wants  or  necessi- 
ties of  tin;  trading  public  have  been  supposed  to  re- 
quire— far  grater,  certainly,  than  the  calculations  of 
those  who  f ive  suggested  (lie  supply  of  exchequer 
bills  in  any  shape  would  justify.  If  in  daily  use,  they 
must,  in  order  to  he  useful,  carry  with  them  the  cer- 
tainty, if  required,  of  daily  redemption.  The  life  of 
treasury  notes  consists  in  their  being  receivable  at 
all  times  in  payment  of  government  dues.  A close 
and  constant  connexion  must  be  preserved  between 
the  circulation  and  the  treasury,  or  it  loses  ils  chief 
value  in  the  reliance  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it. 
Is  there  not  danger  that  this  large  emission  might 
at  a momentof  emergency  sink  to  a depreciated  value, 
arid,  after  being  for  a time  practically  irredeemable, 
become  a standing  proof  of  the  insolvency  of  the  tre- 
asury from  which  it  came?  In  this  fatal  result,  it 
would  share  the  fate  of  all  government  currency  that 
has  yet  been  issued  by  other  sovereignties.  While 
an  exemption  might  be  hoped  for  our  own.  the  moral 
liability  to  so  great  a disaster  should  prevent  those 
who  have  the  control  of  it  from  turning  a deaf  ear  to 
the  voice  of  experience. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  for  examples  in  re- 
volutionary France  or  newborn. America;  yet  the  fate 
of  government  issues  of  currency  may  be  read  in  the 
volumes  of  it  which  remain  outstanding  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  circumstances,  however,  were  pecu- 
liar, and  the  eases  are  not  precisely  alike.  Some  of 
the  United  States  furnish  better  illustrations,  in  the 
recent  date  of  the  occurrences,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  them  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
contemplated  arrangements  arc  to  be  made.  In  one 
state  the  legislature  caused  a large  amount  of  cur- 
rency to  be  issued,  and  made  it  receivable  in  taxes 
and  publiedebts.  It  soon  fell  to  half  of  its  nominal 
value;  and  at  that  or  a lower  rale  it  has  been  the 
medium,  not  of  regular  circulation,  but  of  fruitless 
payments  to  the  treasury.  In  another  state,  paper 
money  was  issued  by  authority  ofthe  legislature, which 
was  limited  in  amount  to  the  aggregate  oftaxes  then 
due,  made  receivable  in  payment  to  tiie  treasury,  sub- 
ject to  be  cancelled  in  part  as  it  should  so  be  paid,  ac- 
companied, as  was  supposed,  by  pledges  of  redemp- 
tion, and  bearing  interest  at  the  rale  of  six  per  cent. 
Witli  all  these  guards  and  advantages,  it  ceased  al- 
most immediately  to  be  used  as  currency,  ami  be- 
came an  article  of  traffic  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 
In  a third  state,  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  cur- 
rency by  authorizing  certain  banks  to  issue  relief 
notes,  which  combined  the  credit  of  the  common- 
wealth with  that  ofthe  corporations  that  issued  them, 
and  were  redeemable  instate  stocks.  As  a currency, 
they  are  unknown.  Purchased  at  a discount,  they 
are  used  in  payments  to  the  state.  It  is  believed  that 
they  are  sometimes  paid  out  again  to  salaried  officers 
and  others,  who  are  willing  to  receive  them  with  a 
certainty  of  loss  rather  than  wait  for  the  uncertain 
coming  of  a more  propitious  moment,  when  they 
may  hope  for  payment  in  something  more  substantial 
and  satisfactory  than  depreciated  notes  and  certifi- 
cates, which  were  intended  to  be  the  relieving  cur- 
rency of  the  government. 

It  has  been  already  contended  that  currency  of  any 
description,  whether  consisting  of  the  precious  metals 
or  of  paper  possessing  no  intrinsic  but  entire  repre- 
sentative value,  must  be  of  little  use /where  there  is 
neither  business  nor  the  ability  to  carry  it  on.  It  may 
be  added  here,  that  the  available  and  safe  extent  of 
circulating  medium  will  be  regulated  everywhere, 
not  by  the  will  or  power  to  place  it  in  mere  visible 
existence  on  the  spot,  but  by  the  proper  necessities 
and  calls  of  trade.  It  were  to  invert  the  order  of 
things,  which  are  governed  by  sufficiently  well  defin- 
ed and  ascertained  laws,  to  anticipate  the  wants  of 
commerce  by  a premature  supply  of  that  which  is 
merely  its  instrument.  Currency  is  the  agent,  not 
the  principal.  It  seconds,  with  powerful  and  indis- 
pensable force,  the  exertions  of  trade.  It  cannot 
usurp  a jurisdiction  or  attempt  the  exercise  of  an  in- 
fluence which  do  not  belong  to  it,  without  injury  to 
the  commerce  which  it  is  intended  to  promote  and  to 
the  country  which  il  professes  to  benefit.  It  follows 
that  the  extent  of  artificial  or  representative  curren- 
cy must  be  carefully  adapted  to  a given  slate  of  bu- 
siness. How  can  il  wisely  be  made  to  disregard  the 
state  of  business,  by  being  forced  at  hazard  into  stag- 
nant markets,  which  afford  no  standard  for  measur- 
ing the  due  supply,  and  which  seem  to  call  for  the 
smallest  practicable  quantity?  Expansion  would  ne- 
ver be  an  evil,  il  it  were  restricted  to  the  reasonable 
wants  of  trade.  It  becomes  one  the  moment  it  goes 
beyond  those  reasonable  wants  and  inflates  them  into 
speculation.  It  will  not  now  be  doubted  that  the  pre- 
vailing error  of  the  times  which  preceded  the  present 
long  season  of  depression  was  redundant  paper.  It 
was  an  over  issue  of  currency.  If  two  hundred  mil- 
lions are  intended,  as  it  should  seem,  to  be  scattered 
abroad  at  once,  for  a double  purpose,  it  may  relieve 
the  suffering  states,  but  it  cannot  benefit  a coinoiain- 
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ing  people;  for  it  far  exceeds,  in  a prudent  course  of 
business,  the  exigencies  of  the  country. 

Many  cf  the  difficulties  which  are  apprehended 
from  the  insecurity  of  the  loan  proposed  are  intended 
by  its  advocates  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  a pledge 
of  the  public  lands  and  an  increase  of  duties  on  for- 
eign merchandise.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  lands  will  produce  in  current  years  a 
fund  at  all  adequate  to  the  object,  a large  portion  of 
the  country  would  reluctantly  behold  them  devoted 
to  this  one  object  beyond  the  reach  of  recall  in  any 
emergency.  Another  portion  would  contest  the  ap- 
propriation of  them,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
mere  state  purposes.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  necessary 
here  to  settle  questions  which  have  long  agitated  and 
divided  the  people  and  their  representatives.  The 
present  product  of  the  lands  is  small.  General  pros- 
perity must  first  prevail  before  it  can  be  materially 
augmented.  The  first  is  certain;  the  last  is  full  of 
contingency.  Should  the  reliance  fail,  the  nation 
may  lament,  but  it  cannot  correct  the  error.  A com- 
munication from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  the 
18th  of  theipresent  month,  shows  that  the  sum  actu- 
ally received  from  lands  sold  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1842,  so  far  as  shown  by  returns  re- 
ceived, is  in  gross  ...  $254,513  37 

And  the  estimated  amount  from  sales  at 
those  offices  from  which  returns  for 
December,  1842,  have  not  been  receiv- 
ed, taking  the  receipts  of  December, 

1841,  as  the  bases  of  the  estimate,  is  110  426  35 


Making,  together,  the  sum  in  gross  - 364,935  32 


Or  for  a whole  year,  at  the  same  rate,  the 
gross  sum  of  - 1,459,741  28 


The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  for 
the  last  six  years  (not  extending  to  that  of  1836, 
which  was  of  extraordinary  inflation)  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table: 


Years. 

Acres. 

Purchase 

muney. 

Ainouiu  paij 
nto  the  Trea- 
sury. 

1837  - 

5,601,103 

12 

57,007.523  04 

$6,776,236  52 

1838  - 

3.414,907 

42 

4.305.564  64 

3,081.939  47 

1839  - 

4,976,382 

87 

6.464.556  7e 

7.076  447  35 

1840  - 

2.236,839 

74 

2.789  637  5: 

3.292.683  29 

1811  - 

1,164.796 

11 

1.463.364  (it 

1,365.627  42 

1842  to  Sept. 

859,031 

0e 

1.079  366  4. 

1 091.638  95 

An  annual  average  is  thus  furnished  of  $3,708,762 
16|.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  sales  of  the  two 
last  years  have  been  far  below  the  average.  It  will  be 
perceived,  also,  that  the  sales  have  greatly  fallen  off 
during  the  last  two  years  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  same  efforts  have  been  made  recently  as  hereto- 
fore to  press  the  sales. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rates  of  interest  proposed 
for  Ihe  new  loan,  the  obligations  to  meet  it  cannot  be 
supplied  by  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  without  a 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  them.  At  three 
per  cent.,  six  millions  will  be  required;  and  if  the 
full  rate  of  six  per  cent,  be  allowed,  (which  is  not 
to  be  expected),  twelve  millions  must  be  received 
annually. 

The  same  recent  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shows  that  the  cash  duties  accruing  at  the 
several  ports  from  which  returns  have  been  receiv- 
ed, amount,  during  the  last  quarter,  to  $3,116,370  73. 
The  additional  amount  of  $1,436,565  24,  received 
on  bonds  formerly  given,  cannot  properly  be  regard- 
ed in  the  estimate  of  actual  revenue  from  imports, 
as  it  is  only  the  result  of  previous  importations.  The 
estimate  would  not  be  just  that,  after  a change  from 
low  to  high  duties  on  many  articles,  should  be  found- 
ed merely  on  these  returns.  But,  making  every  al- 
lowance for  temporary  causes  in  diminished  impor- 
tations, and  the  whole  amount  of  public  revenue 
from  customs,  even  should  a considerable  increase  of 
duties  be  provided  by  law,  would  be  required  for  the 
existing  wants  of  the  government.  The  annual  re- 
ceipts at  the  custom-houses,  agreeably  to  the  above 
standard,  would  be  $12,455,4S1  92.  These  mini- 
mum receipts  are  not  offered  as  a standard  of  future 
revenue;  they  prove,  however,  that  no  immediate  op- 
portunity is  afl’orded  for  devoting  even  a portion  of 
the  customs  to  the  exclusive  payment  of  interest  on 
a new  and  voluntary  public  debt.  There  are,  be- 
sides many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
rates  of  imposts.  A tariff  law  is  always  passed  un- 
der circumstances  of  embarrassment  and  difficulty: 
conflicting  interests  are  to  be  reconciled,  and  oppos- 
ing judgments  are  to  be  convinced,  before  it  can 
force  its  passage.  It  encounters  so  much  delay  and 
doubt  at  all  times,  that  assistance  from  such  a quar- 
ter can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  by  the  friends  of  the 
present  scheme. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  deplorable  as  it  is,  pre- 


sents an  aspect  more  threatening  with  disaster  than 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  The  past  was 
an  era  of  inflation,  the  present  is  one  of  collapse. 
Wow  moneyed  corporations  are  every  where  crip- 
pled. In  proportion  to  their  former  activity  and 
seeming  power,  is  their  present  benumbed  and 
feeble  state.  Scarcely  a capitalist  has  escaped  with- 
out severe  loss  from  mere  investments,  and  many  are 
ruined  from  no  other  cause.  Confidence  is  denied 
even  in  ordinary  transactions  ofbusiness.  The  most 
daring  wantonness  of  speculation  is  put  at  rest.  Do- 
mestic goods  have  accumulated  until  they  are  a drug. 
The  national  exchequer  is  made  to  feel  this  general 
stagnation.  Even  the  last  expedient  of  the  thriftless 
-—borrowing  itself— has  partially  failed.  Under 
these  circumstances,  if  currency  could  he  infused 
with  the  natural  effect  of  its  redundant  supply,  it 
might  bring  back  for  a season  a swollen  and  exagge- 
rated condition  of  business,  that  could  not  be  more 
lasting  than  it  was  in  times  past.  Then  corpora- 
tions abounded  and  recieved  too  easy  confidence;  ca- 
pitalists received  rates  of  interest  from  investments 
in  them  that  they  deemed  as  secure  m the  future  as 
they  were  brilliant  in  present  return;  mutual  deal- 
ings were  not  only  marked  by  unhesitating  mutual 
trust,  but  they  grew  into  speculation  which  almost 
entirely  usurped  the  place  of  sober  business.  The 
lesson  of  calamity  is  now  learned  by  heart.  It  is 
less  exciting,  but  perhaps  not  less  wholesome,  than 
the  wild  intoxication  of  half  a dozen  years  ago.  If 
the  disposition  to  profit  by  it  be  as  sincere  as  the  mo- 
ment is  opportune,  the  country  may  find  its  way 
through  the  dark  hour  of  distress,  and  assume  a 
healthier  tone  than  any  it  possessed  amidst  the  dan- 
gers and  the  excesses  of  artificial  health.  Its  condi- 
tion, although  critical,  is  not  desperate,  its  energies 
are  unimpaired;  its  resources  undiminished.  When 
all  the  surplus  productions  of  a fertile  soil  shall  find 
a profitable  market,  prosperity  will  gradually  but 
surely  return.  A fairly  reciprocal  arrangement  with 
the  populous  nations  of  Europe,  which  should  open 
their  ports  to  all  the  staple  commodities  of  the  U. 
States,  would  encourage  industry  and  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  better  times. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  plan  of  the 
memorialists,  doubts  ought  no  longer  to  exist  of  its 
ultimate  fate.  If  it  be  wise,  salutary,  and  practica- 
ble; if  the  right  be  perfect  and  the  obligation  clear, 
let  it  be  carried  cheerfully  into  effect.  If  the  re- 
verse be  true,  how  disastrous  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  its  open  and  unsettled  state!  Expecta- 
tions are  in  that  view  kept  in  restless  anxiety  which 
can  never  be  gratified.  Reliance  is  invited  which 
must  prove  not  only  delusive  but  disastrous.  What 
state,  in  the  full  hope  of  relief  from  the  general  go- 
vernment, can  summon  its  own  energies  to  its  res- 
cue? If  it  could,  the  temptation  to  delay  and  further 
liability  are  too  powerful  to  be  encouraged.  The 
nation  suffers  while  the  question  is  undecided.  If, 
indeed,  the  vast  load  of  foreign  debt  can  and  ought 
to  be  discharged,  and  the  sacred  duty  is  not  per- 
formed, if  that  ability  be  not  only  obvious  but  of 
easy  exercise,  the  absence  or  the  delay  of  efficient 
action  is  justly  matter  of  reproach  and  increasing 
obloquy.  Let  the  question  be  decided  at  once  and 
forever,  for  ourselves  and  for  the  world. 

The  committee  recommend  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  not  expedient  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialists,  and  that  the  committee 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

MINORITY  REPORT. 

The  minority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
assenting  to  most  of  the  reasons  and  to  the  conclu- 
sions presented  in  the  report  of  the  majority  against 
the  prayer  of  the  memorialists,  asking  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  issue  $200,000,000  of  public  stock  in  aid 
of  the  debts  of  the  states,  would  also  urge,  in  addi- 
tion, (without  pretending  to  go  into  anything  like  a 
full  development  of  their  reasons,)  that  they  deem 
the  exercise  of  such  a power,  on  the  part  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  unauthorized  by  the  constitution. 

The  minority  have  always  been  induced  to  believe 
that  the  federal  constitution  was  a compact  to  which 
the  states  acceded,  and  became  parties;  and  that  the 
powers  of  the  governmentaccrued  from  that  compact, 
and  were  defined  in  it.  Before  congress  is  authoriz- 
ed to  act  upon  any  subject-matter,  it  must  first  be  such 
subject,  over  which  power  is  specifically  granted  in 
that  instrument,  or  clearly  to  be  inferred  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  carry  out  some  granted  power.  They 
can  see  no  positive  grant  of  power  to  congress  to  au- 
thorize them  to  do  what  the  memorialists  desire. 

To  assume  such  a debt,  and  to  create  such  a stock, 
binding  upon  posterity,  is  a very  high  exercise  of 
sovereign  power,  and  is,  in  itself,  independent  and 
substantive,  and  cannot  be  inferred  as  incidental  to  a 
grant  over  inferior,  subjects. 


There  is  a clause  in  the  constitution  which  dec 
res  that  “congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  coilt 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  and  provide  f 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  l 
States.”  (Sec.  5.)  This  power  was  not  given  i 
pay  the  debts  of  the  several  states  of  this  union,  bi 
to  pay  the  debts  of  the  “ United  Stales.'1''  These  word 
define  the  confederacy  of  states  as  a whole,  and  a 
contradistinguished  from  the  separate  and  independen' 
states.  To  assume  that  this  power  was  given  to  au- 
thorize the  governrnet  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  sepa- 
rate states,  contracted  solely  for  their  benefit  and  for 
their  local  purposes,  is  to  allow  the  different  states  to 
contract  debts,  and.  through  the  federal  government, 
to  bind  others  to  pay  them;  which  would  make  this 
government  subservient  to  local  interests  and  to  state 
authority,  and  absorb  “the  general  welfare  of  the  U. 
States.”  If  this  should  be  the  established  poinciple 
of  the  government,  it  would  be  directly  stimulating 
each  state  into  a wild  career  of  reckless  speculation, 
which  would  inevitably  end  in  their  separate  exis- 
tence, or  in  a consolidated  despotism,  where  even 
their  boundaries  would  be  forgotten,  amid  the  univer- 
sal despair  that  would  follow  the  overthrow  of  con- 
stitutional liberty. 

The  terms  “general  welfare,”  in  the  constitution, 
were  designed  as  a mere  declaration  of  extreme  cau- 
tion; and  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  those  who 
used  them  was,  that  they  should  be  a limitation  to  the 
apparently  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  given  in 
the  same  clause — “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,”  “to  pay 
the  debts,”  &c.  It  was  intended  that  this  power 
should  not  be  used  wantonly  or  unjustljjbut  that  con- 
gress should  strictly  consult  that  “general  welfare  of 
the  United  States,”  and  carry  out  the  same  only  by 
confining  its  full  exercise  to  objects  specially  enu- 
merated in  that  instrument,  and  which  are  thereby 
declared  to  be  natioual.  These  powers  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  local  interests,  or  to  state 
debts;  but  to  those  great  national  objects  which  were 
specifically  declared  by  grants  of  power  to  be  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  government. 

It  is  not  denied  that  this  government  is  one 
of  limited  powers,  and  that  the  constitution  is  intend- 
ed to  define  these  powers.  By  merely  assuming  that 
it  is  national,  you  cannot  effect  objects  not  enumerat- 
ed, or  not  essentiallly  necessary  to  those  that  are. — 
The  convention  has  precisely  defined  those  objects  or 
powers  that  are  national,  and  congress  cannot  legally 
undertake  to  declare  what  shall  also  be  national  for 
other  purposes  not  defined  in  the  constitution. 

To  do  so,  is  to  do  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
claim  that  congress  shall  set  up  its  own  discretion  as 
to  the  objects  of  “general  welfare,”  instead  of 
confining  its  action  to  the  specific  enumerated  powers 
of  the  constitution  itself.  If  the  “general  welfare” 
be  the  only  limitation  on  the  discretion  of  congress, 
why  then  any  enumeration  of  powers  at  all?  AH  pow- 
er was  at  once  given,  and  the  judgment  of  congress 
was  thereby  declared  to  be  the  constitution  of  the 
confederacy.  What  right  have  we  to  set  aside  the 
judgment  of  the  convention?  They  chose,  by  enu- 
merating the  powers,  to  show  what  were  intended  to 
be  national  objects;  and  the  very  enumeration  exclu- 
des the  idea  of  legislation  upon  subjects  not  enume- 
rated. 

The  minority  consider  the  proposition  to  pledge 
the  faith  of  this  government  for  the  redemption  of 
$200,000,000  of  public  stock  to  relieve  the  states,  or 
pay  their  debts,  as  involving  the  whole  taxing  power 
of  this  government. 

It  is  a proposition  to  tax  posterity,  not  for  the  ex- 
istence and  independence  of  the  confederacy,  but  for 
purposes  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  at  war 
with  those  principles  of  liberty  which  secure  to  a free 
people  the  practical  right  to  tax  themselves  alone, 
and  to  be  protected  from  the  lawless  profligacy  of 
those  who  may  have  assumed  to  bind  them  in  all  fu- 
ture time. 

In  all  civilized  countries,  the  line  which  limits  the 
power  of  government  as  to  taxation,  is  the  line  that 
defines  enlightened  liberty.  There  are  some  of  the 
states  that  owe  nothing,  and  many  but  little,  and  to 
compel  them  to  become  jointly  liable,  by  the  action 
of  the  federal  goverhment,  for  the  debts  of  others  the 
states,  would  be  an  act  of  such  gross  injustice  to  them, 
that  it  would  create  feelings  hostile  to  the  permanen- 
cy of  Ihe  union.  The  strength  of  our  union  consists 
in  the  government  acting  with  wise  forbearance  upon 
subjects  of  doubtful  import — in  doing  exact  justice  to 
to  all  the  parties — in  imposing  equal  burdens — and 
mildly  shedding  around,  equal  blessings  upon  all.  By 
such  a course,  it  will  generate  feelings  of  devoted  at- 
tachment in  a loyal^ind  free  people,  who  will  be  ever 
ready  to  defend  it  from  aggressions  from  abroad,  or 
from  treason  at  home. 

The  strength  of  the  government  does  not  consist 
in  arbitrary  or  great  power',  but  in  the  attachment  of 
an  intelligent  people  to  those  great  principles  which 
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make  them  free  and  equal.  If  the  government  as- 
sumes a doubtful  power,  the  exercise  of  which  cre- 
ates palpable  injustice  to  whole  communities,  its  ope- 
ration will  alienate  the  feelings  of  those  who  suffer, 
and  loosen  the  bonds  that  keep  the  confederacy  to- 
gether. 

The  creation  of  such  a government  debt  would 
only  end  in  taxing  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  stockholders  and  specula- 
tors. Those  who  deal  in  government  funds,  and  live 
by  the  fluctuations  of  paper,  might  amass  fortunes; 
but  the  great  laboring  class  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  benefits,  whilst  they  would  be  made  final- 
ly to  feel  its  burdens,  in  the  future  taxation  of  the 
gov  eminent  to  meet  the  vast  obligations  thus  incurr- 
ed. It  is  wild  and  visionary  to  suppose  th*at  the  cre- 
ation of  such  stock  would  add  anything  to  the  nation- 
al wealth.  It  would  only  tend  lo  make  the  industri- 
ous and  solvent  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  abandoned 
and  profligate.  The  first  immediate  effect  would  be 
to  swell  expansion  and  stimulate  a bloated  paper  cur- 
rency, which  would  be  felt  in  foreign  exchanges  set- 
ting against  us  and  a consequent  demand  for  gold  and 
silver  to  adjust  balances.  It  would  place  our  local 
currency  above  the  level  of  the  currency  of  the  world, 
and  create  a drain  for  our  specie  to  equalise  it.  This, 
of  course,  would  inevitably  end  in  explosion,  like  the 
Mississippi  bubble,  or  the  French  assignats.  With- 
out intending  to  go  into  a full  argument,  but  merely 
to  suggest  the  general  grounds  of  opposition,  the  mi- 
nority look  upon  the  whole  scheme  as  unconstitution- 
al, wild,  and  visionary,  and  full  of  fraud  and  the 
grossest  injustice. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  propose  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  committee  be  amended,  by  adding  there- 
to the  following  words: 

Resolved,  further,  That,  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  said  memorials,  would  be  unconstitution- 
al, and  dangerous  to  the  harmony  of  the  union. 

F.  W.  PICKENS, 

JOHN  W.  JONES, 

C.  G.  ATHERTON. 


TWENTY  SEVENTH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES— THIRD  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

February  9-  A resolution  was  adopted  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Woodbridge  referring  to  the  joint  committee 
on  the  library,  a letter  from  the  collector  of  New 
York  concerning  a case  of  printed  documents  for- 
warded to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 
chamber  of  peers  of  France,  and  that  the  said  com- 
mittee be  authorised  to  deposite  the  said  books,  when 
they  shall  arrive,  in  the  library  of  congress. 

Jackson's  fine.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Linn; 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested 
to  send  to  the  senate  a copy  of  General  Jackson’s 
letter  to  the  war  department,  dated  Nashville,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1815,  with  a copy  of  the  paper  transmitted 
by  General  Jackson  and  signed  by  certain  officers 
justifying  the  declaration  of  martial  law  and  his  offier 
acts  having  for  their  object  the  defence  and  safety  of 
N.  Orleans. 

The  resolution  calling  for  the  correspondence  of  Gene- 
ral Cass,  submitted  by  Mr.  Benton,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Jlrcher  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  that  the  call  was  already  embraced  in  a pre- 
vious resolution  introduced  on  a prior  occasion,  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Benton. 

Mr.  McDuffie's  resolutions  were  on  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Evans  deferred  being  considered  until  Monday 
next. 

Agents  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  for  the  purchase  of 
water  rotted  hemp.  The  joint  resolution  in  relation 
to  said  agents  was  on  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden  taken 

up. 

Mr.  McDuffie  opposed  the  resolution.  Mr.  More- 
head  advocated  it.  Mr.  King  opposed  it.  The  de- 
bate was  continued  by  Mr.  Crittenden,  Bayard,  Wood- 
bury, Bagby,  Buchanan,  Benton,  fyc.  when  Mr.  Bagby 
moved  an  amendment  restricting  the  price  so  as  not 
to  be  greater  than  it  would  command  in  the  northern 
markets,  which  was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  was 
then  ordered  to  a third  reading  b^  the  following 
vote. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bay  wd,  Ben- 
ton, Berrien,  Buchanan,  Clayton,  Crafts,  Crittenden, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Linn,  McRoberts,  Man- 
gum.  Miller,  Morehead.  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons.  Smith, 
of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge, 
Young — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Bagby,  Calhoun,  Fulton, 
Henderson,  King.  McDuffie,  Rives.  Sevier,  Smith,  of 
Conn.  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wilcox,  Williams, 
Woodbury,  Wright — 17. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  a third  time  and 
passed. 

The  senate  adjourned  to  the  10th. 


February  10.  Oregon  territory — Instructions  of 
stales.  Mr.  Linn  presented  resolutions  from  the 
general  assembly  of  Missouri,  stating  that  the  title 
to  the  land  claimed  by  the  United  States  is  just,  and 
cannot  be  abandoned  without  a disgraceful  sacrifice 
of  national  honor.  That  the  full,  absolute,  and  per- 
fect title  is  vested  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
claim  of  any  other  power  to  it  should  be  resisted. — 
That  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  citizens  who  had  migrated  to 
Oregon.  That  congress  be  requested  to  use  such  ex- 
ertions as  will  secure  speedy  and  uncontrollable  pos- 
session of  the  portion  claimed  by  the  United  States. 
The  resolutions  were  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McRoberts  presented  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  of  the  assembly  of  Illinois: 

Whereas  the  title  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  territory  of  Oregon  is  indisputable,  and 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  is  only  entitled  to 
the  joint  occupation  thereof  by  permission  of  the 
United  States  until  notice  shall  be  given  for  its  ter- 
mination; and  whereas  Great  Britain  has  taken  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  choice  parts  of  said  terri- 
tory in  direct  violation  of  treaty,  and  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  U.  States;  and  where- 
as the  safety  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  said 
territory  is  greatly  endangered  by  the  concessions 
made  in  the  late  treaty  relative  to  the  boundary  of 
Maine,  by  her  rights  to  said  territory  not  then  being 
persisted  in  and  made  a part  of  said  treaty,  and  will 
be  more  endangered  by  longer  delay:  and  whereas 
the  honorable  Lewis  F.  Linn  has  lately  introduced 
into  the  United  States  senate  a bill  providing  for 
the  settlement  and  protection  of  said  territory:  there- 
fore 

' Resolved,  <5yc.  That  our  senators  he  instructed  and 
our  representatives  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts 
in  support  of  said  bill,  & c. 

Relief  of  the  states.  Mr.  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania, 
presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
in  favor  of  the  issue  of  two  hundred  millions  of  go- 
vernment stock. 

The  army  appropriation  hill  for  the  fiscal  half  year 
ending  June  30,  1843,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1844,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Evans  was  taken 
up. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  on 
finance  were  then  read;  they  consisted,  in  effect — 1st. 
For  arrearage  for  completing  the  barracks  and  quar- 
ters at  fort  Severn,  $9,029  58.  2d.  To  make7  the 
appropriation  for  the  medical  and  hospital  depart- 
ment $39,000,  and  include  the  survey  from  Albemarle 
Sound  to  the  Atlantic.  3d.  Appropriating  $2,000 
for  continuing  the  meteorological  observations  at  the 
military  posts,  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon 
general.  4th.  For  the  continuation  of  the  improve- 
ments on  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers,  for  the  half  calendar  year  $50,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  $100,000. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  all  the  amend- 
ments, save  that  which  relates  to  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  meteorological  observations,  and  they 
were  adopted. 

Prcfr.  Espy.  Mr.  Benton  preferred  that  the  amend- 
ment for  meteorological  expenses  should  be  passed 
over  until  the  report  of  the  surgeon  general  of  the 
army  in  relation  to  the  subject  should  have  been  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Evans  remarked  that  the  head  of  the 
war  department  had  recommended  the  appropriation 
notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  surgeon  general. — 
Mr.  Linn  defended  the  appropriation,  and  alluded  to 
the  research  and  capacities  of  Professor  Espy  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  fatality  at  fort 
Gibson  as  evidences  of  the  importance  of  meteoro- 
logical observations.  Mr.  Walker  thought  that  the 
knowledge  of  Professor  Espy  on  this  particular  de- 
partment could  not  be  surpassed  by  that  of  the  sur- 
geon general,  and  alluded  to  the  extensive  corres- 
pondence he  had  opened  in  respect  to  it  with  the 
scientific  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  Mr.  Benton  insisted  on  first 
having  the  report  of  the  surgeon  general.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn thought  Mr.  Espy  will  in  after  times  he  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  scientific  men  of  this 
age,  yet  its  looking  like  the  establishment  of  a new 
bureau  formed  an  insurmountable  objection  to  it  in 
his  mind.  Mr.  C.  said  he  would  like  the  amend- 
ment to  pass,  though  he  could  not  vote  for  it  himself, 
and  alluded  to  the  great  fund  of  meteorologic  facts 
evolved  during  his  administration  of  the  war  depart- 
ment by  the  observations  of  the  officers  of  the  army. 
Mr.  Buchanan  expressed  his  high  opinion  of  Mr. 
Espy  and  made  allusion  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
national  institute  of  France  in  respect  to  his  disco- 
veries and  observations.  In  August,  1842,  an  appro- 
priation had  been  made  to  continue  the  meteorologi- 
cal observations,  under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon 
general,  and  Professor  Espy  was  employed  as  a sub- 
ordinate under  him,  and  rendered  eminent  services  to 


the  cause  of  science;  and  were  they  now  to  turn  off 
this  man,  best  qualified  for  this  particular  branch  of 
science,  when  he  was  just  about  to  perfect  a system 
that  would  benefit  and  perhaps  enlighten  all  mankind? 
He  trusted  not. 

Mr.  Tappan  was  of  opinion  that  government  should 
not  encourage  such  speculations,  and  held  that  the 
theory  of  Professor  Espy  had  been  controverted  by 
men  of  science. 

Mr.  McRoberts  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment,  which  was  ordered;  and.  the 
vote  stood  as  follows: 

t YEAS — Messrs.  Archer.  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Buchanan,  Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crit- 
tenden, Dayton,  Evans,  Graham,  Kerr,  Linn,  Mangum, 
Miller,  Porter,  Rive*.  Simmons,  Sprague,  Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge,  Walker,  White,  Woodbridge,  Woodburv — 
28. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Benton,  Fubon.  McRoberts, 
McDuffie,  Sevier.  Smith,  of  Corinenicut,  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Tappan,  Wilcox,  Williams,  Wright,  Young — 13. 

So  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Merrick,  chairman  of  the  committee  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as 
to  include  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  read  thus: — 
“And  that  each  congressional  and  territorial  district, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  entitled  to  have 
one  cadet  at  said  academy.” 

Mr.  Berrien  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  in- 
serting tiie  following: 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
vent the  appointment  of  an  additional  number  of 
cadets,  not  exceeding  ten,  to  he  appointed  at  large 
without  being  confined  to  a selection  by  congression- 
al districts. 

The  motion,  after  a brief  debate,  was  adopted; 
and  all  the  amendments  were  concurred  in,  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  bill  read  a third 
time. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session;  and, 
after  some  considerable  time  spent  therein,  the  doors 
were  opened. 

And  the  amendments  to  the  army  appropriation 
bill  having  been  reported  correctly  engrossed,  the  bill 
was  read  a third  time  and  finally  passed. 

On  motion,  the  senate  adjourned  till  13th. 

February  13.  Steamboat  laws.  Mr.  Barrow  pre- 
sented a memorial  from  Cincinnati,  signed  by  2000 
citizens,  asking  congress  to  amend  the  steamboat  law 
requiring  iron  steering  rods  to  be  used. 

J\ort.h  Carolina  Resolutions.  Mr.  Graham  presented 
several  resolutions  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  upon  the  subject  of  the  compromise  act,  the 
bankrupt  law,  the  veto  power,  and  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  senator  and  the  legislature. 

Pennsylvania  Resolutions.  Mr.  Sturgeon  presented 
the  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, instructing  their  senators  to  vote  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  imposed  on  general  Jackson. 

German  coin.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented  a memorial 
from  Philadelphia  asking  congress  to  pass  a law  es- 
tablishing the  value  of  the  German  coin  in  like  mari- 
nerasthe  value  of  the  coin  of  France  and  England 
have  been  valued. 

Government  stock.  Mr.  Buchanan  presented,  from 
western  Pennsylvania,  a memorial  signed  by  600  or 
700  citizens,  who  state  that  Pennsylvania  has  been 
embarrassed  by  her  internal  improvements,  and  ask- 
ing for  the  issue  of  government  stock  for  the  relief  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Merrick  moved  to  take  up  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  stock  of  the  government  in  the  ca- 
nal to  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown  and 
Washington. 

Objections  were  made,butthe  senate  agreed  to  con- 
sider it  by  a vote  of  23  to  22.  Mr.  Merrick  moved  a 
large  number  of  amendments  to  the  resolutions,  which 
he  said  would  place  the  subject  upon  the  precise  foot- 
ing desired  by  all  parties.  The  amendments  propos- 
ed were  all  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  was  then  re- 
ported to  the  senate  with  an  order  for  engrossment. 

Mr.  Benton  offered  a resolution,  which  lies  over  for 
one  day,  requesting  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  communicate  to  the  senate  a copy  of  his  instruc- 
tions to  Daniel  Webster,  esq.  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton  in  regard  to  the 
late  treaty. 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  McDuffie  on  the  J 9th. 
were  then  taken  up,  when 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  on  the 
importance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tions until  after  4 o’clook,  p.  m.  He  said  he  had  in- 
troduced them  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate, 
from  a profound  sense  of  his  duty  as  a senator,  and 
without  consultation  with  any  human  being.  Sena- 
tors need  not  fear  there  was  any  oblique  purpose  in 
them;  they  had  no  other  view  than  such  as  was  clear- 
ly indicated  on  their  face.  He  intimated  that  it  might 
be  the  policy  of  some  parties  to  let  evils  remain  with 
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those  who  were  responsible  for  them,  by  way  of  ren-  j 
dering  them  more  pdious-to  the  country;  but  that  was 
not  his  policy;  and  he  considered  it  the  duty  of  every  ! 
' individual,  however  powerless  he  might  deem  him-  j 
seif,  to  use  every  fair  and  honorable  effort  to  redeem  j 
the  country  from  its  present  embarrassment.  What  | 
a spectacle  did  this  country  present!  In  a time  of 
profound  peace,  and  endowed  with  every  blessing 
that  God  could  give  us,  we  find  the  whole  land  in 
one  universal  wide-spread  distress.  Were  they,  then, 
to  stand  still  while  the  country  was  thus  bleeding  at 
every  pore,  indulging  in  mutual  criminations  and  re- 
criminations, exclaiming,  like  the  bloody  Macbeth, 
•‘Thou  can’st  not  say  I did  it?’  No;  it  was  rather  the 
duty  of  every  man  earnestly  to  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  apply  the 
remedy.  He  observed, m passant,  that  he  considered 
both  the  great  leading  parties  of  the  country  some- 
what responsible  for  the  evils  that  now  exist.  Pre- 
sident Jackson  had  certainly  committed  a very  great 
error  in  removing  the  deposites  of  the  public  mo- 
ney, with  injunctions  almost  amounting  to  a law,  to 
furnish  those  accommodations  which  the  United 
States  bank  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Under 
that  system  every  one  was  aware  of  what  took  place. 
All  that  had  been  predicted  by  the  most  sagacious 
actually  occurred,  and  the  currency  of  the  country 
was  expanded  to  a degree  that  had  no  parallel  in  the 
tide  of  time.  Such  was  the  wild  delirium  in  every 
possible  species  of  speculation,  that  penniless  adven- 
turers entered  into  it  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  the  paper  furnished  them  by  the  banks; 
and,  as  was  the  inevitable  consequence,  a general  sus- 
pension followed.  'Phe  administration  then  in  pow- 
er showed  the  rare  but  consummate  wisdom  of  retra- 
cing their  steps  and  acknowledging  their  error.  It 
was  determined  then  to  disconne  ct  the  government 
entirely  from  the  banks,  and  a sub-treasury  was  es- 
tablished. Thus  far  for  their  responsibility.  What 
course  had  been  adopted  by  the  other  party?  Some 
of  the  leading  statesmen,  who,  like  himself,  had  con- 
demned the  policy  of  general  Jackson  in  regard  to 
the  United  States  bank,  had  clamored  for  the  re 
establishment  of  a National  bank,  while  others  again 
were  fixing  on  the  state  bank  system  as  a kind  of 
half-way  house.  Thus  both  had  been  responsible, 
and  it  was  alike  the  duty  of  both  and  of  every  man 
to  apply  the  remedy. 

Mr.  McD.  glanced  at  the  resolutions  which  Mr. 
Evans  had  proposed  to  introdnee  as  a substitute  for 
those  he  had  the  honor  to  submit;  but  lie  regarded 
them  as  a mere  surface  measure,  and  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  reach  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  remote 
cause  of  which  had  been  an  alarming  and  most  un- 
natural expansion  of  the  paper  currency.  This  cur- 
rency had  been  greatly  reduced,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  its  extreme  point.  After  we  had  gone 
through  all  the  evils  brought  upon  us  by  a vitious 
system  of  banking,  what  (lid  gentlemen  propose  to 
do?  To  adopt. a system  by  way  of  cure,  when  lime 
and  forbearance  could  alone  effect  it.  Neither  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  nor  exchequer  board  could 
reach  the  disease.  Like  a sick  patient,  they  were 
continually  calling  for  remedies,  and,  as  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  mistaking  both  the  complaint  and  re- 
medy. The  only  remedy  was  a sound  and  uniform 
currency — the  currency  of  the  constitution.  It  had 
been  said  by  the  friends  of  the  banking  system  that 
they  did  not  desire  expansion  so  much  as  to  restore 
confidence.  That  was  the  catchword.  Confidence  in 
what?  In  banks  that  make  promises  only  to  violate 
them?  Confidence  in  a system  that  must  always 
eventuate  in  like  results?  God  forbid  that  such  con- 
fidence should  ever  be  restored!  It  would  be  like 
the  confidence  that  Eve  had  in  the  serpent — mis- 
placed confidence,  that  led  to  ruin.  Would  the  pa- 
per issues  of  banks  add  any  thing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country?  Suppose  seventy  millions  were  added 
to-morrow  to  the  currency,  you  would  only  add  so 
much  paper  but  no  wealth.  The  true  remedy  was 
to  undo  the  mischief  already  done. 

Mr.  McD.  went  on  to  give  his  reasons  at  length 
for  the  adoption  of  the  whole  series  of  the  resolu- 
tions, dwelling  with  peculiar  earnestness  on  that  re- 
lating to  the  tariff;  contending  that  a mortal  blow 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
a branch  that  had  always  sustained  the  government, 
kept  afloat  the  navy,  and  maintained  the  army;  that 
the  only  way  to  restore  that  expiring  branch  would 
be  by  knocking  off-  the  shackles  that  had  been  put 
on  it.  Do  this,  (said  Mr.  McD.)  and  I pledge  my 
reputation  that  we  shall  have  an  abundant  revenue 
for  all  the  economical  wants  of  the  government.  A 
tariff  of  20  percent,  in  the  general,  and  not  exceed- 
ing 25  in  any  case,  would  give  us  ample  resources. 
He  dwelt  wi  h peculiar  emphasis  ori  the  injuries 
which  the  cotton  planter  was  subjected  to  by  the 
^resent  tariff,  which  he  pronounced  so  monstrous 
-nd  so  unjust,  that  the.  only  wonder  was  how  the 

igh-spirited  sons  of  the  south  could  bear  it. 


February  14.  The  president  presented  a com- 
munication from  the  treasury  department,  in  compli- 
ance with  a resolution  of  28th  December  iast,  call- 
ing for  the  amount  of  accruing  duties  during  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  past  year,  and  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  last  quarter. 

The  following  resolution  submilted  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Benton  (Mr.  Archer  simply  protesting  against  its 
utility)  was  adopted:  Resolved,  that  the  president  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  a copy  of 
the  commission,  or  letter  of  instructions,  which  may 
have  been  given  to  Daniel  Webster,  esq.  secretary  of 
state,  to  treat  with  Lord  Ashburton,  late  special 
minister  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  relating  to  the  conditional  transfer 
of  the  stock  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  to  the  state  of  Maryland  and  the  dis- 
trict cities,  was  read  a third  time,  and  passed. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  McDuffie  were  then  taken  up. 

Mr.  Evans  then  addressed  the  senate  for  some 
hours  in  support  of  his  substitute — when, 

Mr.  Dayton  said  that  he  desired  to  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendmentoffered  by  Mr.  Evans,  which 
was  to  strike  out  the  third  resolution  and  submit  the 
following  in  its  place.  He  would  merely  observe 
that  he  had  no  disposition  to  embark  in  the  general 
discussion,  and  would  feel  gratified  if  the  senate 
would  indulge  him  for  a few  moments  to-morrow,  as 
the  hour  was  now  late  and  the  body  already  some- 
what exhausted.  The  following  amendment  was 
then  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  distrust  and  obloquy  cast  upon 
the  federal  government,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of 
certain  states  to  make  prompt  payment  of  their  debts, 
is  an  unjust  and  unfounded  imputation  upon  its  cred- 
it and  good  faith:  that,  while  this  government  de- 
plores the  misguided  policy  of  those  states  which 
have  embarrassed  themselves,  it  disclaims  all  liabili- 
ty, legally  or  morally,  for  such  delinquency,  while 
in  vindication  of  its  own  unblemished  faith  and  hon- 
or it  appeals  with  confidence  to  its  past  history. 

Mr.  Rives  said  he  intended  to  have  offered  an 
amendment  himself,  which  was  to  strike  out  the  three 
last  resolutions,  and  insert  in  t heir  stead  what  he 
would  read  in  his  place,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  another  of  the  prominent  causes 
which  tend  to  prolong  and  increase  the  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  country,  and  to  retard  the  ulti- 
mate restoration  of  public  and  private  credit,  is  the 
uncertainty  and  suspense  thrown  over  the  policy  of 
this  government  in  regard  to  the  debts  of  the  states, 
by  the  agitation  of  projects  for  the  virtual  assump- 
tion of  those  debts  by  the  authorities  of  the  union. — 
That  while  this  uncertainty  is  permitted  to  exist,  its 
mischievous  effect  is  to  foster  delusive  hopes  of  re- 
lief from  a quarter  whence  it  can  never  legitimately 
proceed,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  indebted 
states  from  that  timely  and  energetic  application  of 
their  own  resources  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  engage- 
ments, which  they  would  otherwise  make,  and  which 
is  the  sole,  natural,  and  proper  reliance  for  the  li- 
quidation of  their  respective  liabilities.  And  it  is 
therefore  urgently  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the 
parties  immediately  concerned,  as  well  as  by  those 
of  the  country  at  large,  that  congress  should  now  ex- 
plicitly and  unequivocally  declare  the  views  it  en- 
tertains of  the  appropriate  and  constitutional  sphere 
of  its  powers  and  duties  in  relation  to  this  subject. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  fundamental  division  and  al- 
lotment of  political  power  established  by  the  consti- 
tution between  the  government  of  the  union  and 
those  of  the  several  states,  there  is  no  power  or  au- 
thority given  to  the  former  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debts  incurred  by  the  latter  in  virtue  of 
their  undoubted  competence,  and  within  their  sepa- 
rate and  exclusive  jurisdiction;  that  any  attempt  by 
the  general  government  thus  to  assume  and  impose 
upon  the  people  of  the  union  the  debts  of  individual 
states,  would  be  not  merely  a gross  perversion  of  the 
trusts  confided  to  it,  but  an  utter  annihilation  of  that 
wholesome  and  necessary  relation  between  power 
and  responsibility  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  all 
representative  government.  That  such  an  arbitrary 
and  unauthorized  transfer  of  burdens,  from  those  who 
created,  and  should  alone  be  responsible  for  them,  to 
others  who  are  alien  alike  to  their  origin  and  their 
benefits,  involves  so  flagrant  a violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  that  it  could  not  but  most  seriously 
impair  the  harmony,  and  ultimately  jeopard  the 
union  of  the  states,  and  that  any  expectation,  there- 
fore, that  this  government  will  at  any  time,  now  or 
hereafter,  assume  or  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  individual  states,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  wholly  unwarranted  and  illusory. 

Resolved,  That  a just  sentiment  of  respect  for  the 
character  of  sovereign  states,  incurring  pecuniary 
obligations  by  a deliberate  act  of  the  public  will  and 
a solemn  pledge  of  the  public  faith  through  their 
constitutional  and  appropriate  organs,  forbids  the  ap- 
prehension that  any  of  the  states  of  this  union  will 


, fail  to  call  forth  their  Utmost  resources  for  the  final 
! redemption  of  their  engagements,  preferring  every 
l sacrifice  to  dishonor,  and  proud  to  illustrate  that  jea- 
lous spirit  of  independence  which  belongs  to  free 
j republican  stairs,  by  a stern  and  strenuous  reliance 
| on  their  own  faculties  for  deliverance  from  their  pre- 
sent temporary  embarrassments. 

Mr.  Merrick  of  Md.  believing  the  subject  would 
[ lead  to  an  endless  debate  and  unwise  anil  unprofita- 
ble discussion  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the  important 
| matter  that  must  be  considered  between  this  time  and 
the  4th  March  next,  gave  notice  that  he  would  to- 
morrow, move  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Allen  hoped  the  subject  avould  not  be  laid  on 
the  table, sbut  that  the  senate  would  come  to  a direct 
vote,  setting  at  rest  forever  their  views  on  the  doc- 
j trine  of  assumption  of  state  debts. 

Mr.  Buchanan  saw  much  force  in  the  remarks  of 
the  senator  from  Maryland,  and  referred  to  Mr. 

| Calhoun's  resolutions  relating  to  the  Creole  and  Mr. 

! Clay's  abstract  resolutions  previous  to  his  late  resig- 
nation,as  consuming  weeks  of  debate  and  leading  to  no 
useful  result.  He  feared  such  would  be  the  case 
here,  unless  the  matter  be  disposed  of  by  being  laid 
upon  the  table.  He  should  insist  that  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  should  report  on  the  subject  of  assump- 
tion. The  various  memorials  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee opened  the  subject  to  their  consideration. 

Mr.  Walker  asked  that  the  vote  should  be  taken  on 
each  of  the  several  resolutions  by  yeas  and  nays, 
i without  further  debate. 

Mr.  Calhoun  would  suggest  that  it  be  postponed  till 
to-morrow,  as  the  senate  was  now  thin.  He  concur- 
red in  the  views  taken  by  the  senators  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Allen,)  and  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,)  that  the  sen- 
ate was  bound  to  give  its  opinion  on  the  subject.  It 
was  due  to  the  states  and  to  themselves,  that  all  am- 
biguity on  the  the  right  of  the  general  government  to 
assume  the  states’  debts  should  be  removed,  and  he 
hoped  there  would  be  a full  attendance  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Evans  [in  reply  to  a query  from  Mr.  Simmons ] 
stated  that  he  offered  his  resolutions  merely  as  ap- 
! pendages  to  those  of  the  gentleman  from  S.  Caroli- 
| na,  not  as  substitutes. 

| Mr.  McDuffie  would  like  to  have  addressed  a few 
remarks  in  reply  to  the  senator  from  Maine,  but  in 
, the  spirit  of  business,  would  waive  further  discus- 
sion, and  on  motion,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  15.  The  president,  presented  a joint 
resolution  from  the  territorial  assembly  of  Iowa,  ask- 
ing that  the  government  will  purchase  all  the  lands 
of  the  Indians  lying  within  the  territory, 
j Also,  the  credentials  of  the  hon  W.  H.  Hayward, 
senator  elect  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina  for 
six  years  from  and  after  the  4th  March  next;  and  Mr. 
Tallmadge  the  credentials  of  the  hon.  Silas  Wright, 
senator  elect  from  the  state  of  New  York  for  six 
years  from  and  after  the  4th  March  next. 

Mr.  Linn,  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of 
Missouri,  in  relation  to  a settlement  of  the  Oregon. 
They  propose  that  congress  should  make  a road  from 
a point  on  the  Platte  river  through  the  pass  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Also,  resolutions  of  the  legisla- 
j ture  of  Missouri,  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the 
j great  swamps  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Missouri. 

Canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  Mr.  Benton 
presented  a memorial  signed  by  forty-eight  masters 
| of  steamboats  on  the  western  waters,  praying  the 
| construction  of  a canal  round  the.  falls  of  the  Ohio 
on  the  Indiana  side.  The  memorialists  state  that 
their  business  will  not  allow  them  to  pay  the  enor- 
mous toll  exacted  by  the  canal  on  the  other  side,  and 
affirm  that  there  are  obstructions  which  unfitted  it 
for  general  use. 

Mr.  Walker,  thought  the  canal  on  the  Kentucky 
side  was  not  adapted  to  the  commerce  of  the  west, 
nor  suited  for  the  admission  of  modern  boats.  There 
were  projecting  rocks  which  sometimes  materially 
injured  some  of  the  boats  of  the  largest  size.  He 
thought,  however,  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  canal  until  it  was  seen  that  government 
was  determined  to  do  something.  He  would  go  for 
granting  land  to  the  state  of  Indiana  to  make  the 
canal  on  her  side,  provided  she  undertook  to  make  it 
free  or  of  moderate  toll. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  did  not  feel  satisfied  to  let 
the  memorial  be  referred  without  a single  word.  He 
concurred  fully  with  the  petitioners  in  the  necessity 
of  the  contemplated  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  river  at  the  falls;  and  he  felt  assured 
that  the  opinion  lie  had  long  entertained,  and  which 
he  had  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  senate,  would  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  correct,  that  a canal  on  the 
Indiana  side  of  the  falls  must  be  constructed  of  suf- 
ficient capacity  to  pass  boats  of  the  largest  class  with 
Ihe  ascending  and  descending  commerce  of  that  great 
western  thoroughfare.  He  said  the  tolls  on  the  Louis 
ville  and  Portland  canal  had  run  up  to  (heir  maxi- 
mum of  eighteen  per  cent,  on  the  stock,  which  was 
most  onerous  on  the  commerce  of  the  river — while 
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a few  years  more  would  show,  if  it  was- not  actually 
the  case  now,  that  the  incapacity  of  a single  pass 
would  amount  to  a positive  obstruction  to  the  trade 
of  the  river  at  the  falls.  He  did  not  expect  to  see 
this  matter  satisfactorily  settled  at  this  session,  which 
is  nearly  expired;  but  he  trusted  and  hop'fd  that  west- 
ern senators  who  may  be  hereafter  called  to  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  here  would  press  the  matter  to  a re- 
sult satisfactory  to  the  west. 

Mr.  Tappan  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  body  of 
the  river  might  be  improved  so  as  to  supercede  the 
necessity  of  a canal,  by  cutting  away  a particular 
limestone  formation. 

[Mr.  McDuffie’s  resolutions.]  The  senate  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  discussion  of  the  special  order,  being 
the  resolutions  of  Mr.  McDuffie;  when — 

Mr.  Dayton  rose-arid  addressed  the  senate  for  near 
n hour  in  support  of  the  amendment  lie  had  ottered 
:>  the  third  resolution  of  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
'Ivans.  He  had  offered  it  because  that  resolution 
eemed  to  concede  the  loss  of  national  credit,  which 
e was  by  no  means  prepared  to  admit. 

Mr.  D.  then  went  on  to  defend  the  honor  of  the 
general  government,  maintaining  that  it  would  con- 
rast— ay,  proudly  contrast — with  any  of  the  king- 
loms  of  the  old  world,  lie  spoke  of  the  scrupulous 
•egard  manifested  by  the  general  government  to  meet 
ill  its  engagements,  as  was  apparent  in  all  its  past 
listory;  and  said,  when  lie  considered  the  resources 
if  this  great  country,  its  youth,  energy,  and  compa- 
rative freedom  from  debt,  and  heard  its  credit  de- 
cried abroad  by  those  who  had  not  the  tithe  of  its 
resources,  he  felt  indignant  that  the  slander  had  not 
every  where  been  rebuked.  When  Mr.  Dayton  clos- 
ed his  remarks,  which  were  listened  to  with  respect- 
ful attention  on  all  sides — 

Mr.  Merrick,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  gave 
yesterday,  after  some  prefatory  remarks,  moved  to 
lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Walker  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Merrick's  mo- 
tion to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Harrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Berrien, 
Choate,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Evans, 
Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington, Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague,  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Archer,  Bagby,  Benton, Buch- 
anan, Calhoun,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McDuffie,  McRob- 
erts,  Mangum,  Rives,  Sevier.  Smith,  of  Connecticut, 
Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker.  Wilcox,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright,  Young — 23. 

Mr.  Rives  then  immediately  submitted  the  resolu-- 
tions,  inserted  above,  and  they  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business;  and,  after  some  considerable  time 
spent  therein,  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday,  Feb.  9.  Mr.  Barnard,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary,  to  which  was  referred  the 
bill  from  the  senate  entitled  “an  act  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Henry  Wilde,”  reported  the  same  without 
amendment. 

Coast  survey.  Mr.  Fillmore  begged  to  ask  when 
the  select  committee  on  the  coast  survey  would  re- 
port’ 

Mr.  Mallory  said  next  week. 

Mr.  Fillmore  thought  it  would  be  too  late  for  action 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Aycrigg  asked  leave  to  report  his  views  on  the 
investigation. 

The  Speaker  was  about  to  entertain  the  report, 
when 

Mr.  Wist  objected  and  raised  the  point  of  order, 
that  the  gentleman  from  N.  Jersey,  being  only  one  of 
a committee  of  live,  had  no  right  to  make  a report 
before  the  majority  had  reported. 

A rambling  discussion  took  place  upon  this  point 
of  order,  in  which  another  subject,  not  relevant  to  this 
at  all,  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson,  viz:  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  against 
his  200,000,000  scheme.  Mr.  J.  contended  that  this, 
too,  was  a minority  report,  but  Mr.  J.  R.  /ngsrsoR  dis- 
puted the  assertion,  and  called  upon  the  committee 
present  to  sustain  him,  which  they  did. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  upon  the  ques- 
tion to  print  the  report,  and  the  printing  was  or- 
dered. 

Oregon.  A bill  was  reported  by  Mr.  Reynolds  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  this  subject  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Report  of  commissioners  of  patents.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Briggs  5,000  copies  amended  on  motion  of  Mr. 
McClellan,  to  10,000,  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Oregon  bill  from  the  senate,  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

District  of  Columbia.  The  house  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  me  whole  on  business  connected 
with  the  district  and  after  proceedings  thereon. 


Mr.  Smith,  of  Va.,  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 
Before  the  question  was  taken — 

Mr.  Fillmore  asked  to  he  permitted  to  make  a word 
of  explanation;  and  the  floor  having  been  yielded  to 
him  for  that  purpose — 

He  said  that  he  thought  that  very  unnecessary  re- 
marks had  been  made  as  well  by  his  colleague  (Mr. 
Roosevelt)  as  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  (Mr. 
Proffi.t.)  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  country: 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  intimacy  of  the 
latter  gentleman  with  the  leading  persons  in  the  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  F.  considered  it  his  duty  to  lake 
some  notice  of  what  he  had  said.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  official  reply  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury to  the  letter  Mr.  F.  had  yesterday  had  the  honor 
of  reading  to  the  house;  and  in  order  that  nobody 
who  held  United  States  stock  might  be  alarmed  at 
what  had  been  said  here,  he  v/ished  now  to  state  that 
the  secretary  in  this  letter  said,  that,  on  a review  of 
the  whole  condition  of  the  revenue,  both  as  to  esti- 
mated receipts  and  expenditures,  there  would  be  on 
the  1st  day  of  January  next  a balance  in  the  treasury 
of  $390,627,  and  this  without  the  imposition  of  any  addi- 
tional duly,  and  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the 
expenditures  would  equal  the  estimates.  But  since 
the  house  had,  on  the  navy  bill  alone,  cut  down  the 
sum  estimated  by  about  four  and  a half  millions  there 
could  be  no  just  cause  of  alarm  as  to  our  financial 
prospects. 

Mr.  Pickens  inquired  whether  the  secretary  asked 
for  authority  tore-issue  any  treasury  notes?  Mr.  Fill- 
more said,  only  such  as  should  come  in. 

The  committee  thereupon  rose  and  reported  pro- 
gress. 

California.  The  Speaker,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  laid  before  the  house  the  following  message 
from  the  president  of  the  U.  States: 

Washington,  Feb.  8,  1843. 

To  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Stales: 

I herewith  transmit  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  answer  to  their  resolution  of  the  28th  ul- 
timo, a report  from  the  secretary  of  state. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Feb.  2,  1843. 
The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  has  been  referred 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
28th  ultimo,  requesting  the  president  to  make  known 
to  that  body,  “if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest  whether  any  information  is  in  possession  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  a treaty,  or  of  overtures  to  treat,  for  the 
cession  of  California  by  Mexico  to  England,”  has 
the  honor  to  report  that  no  information  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  any 
negotiation  of  a treaty,  or  of  any  overtures  to  treat, 
for  the  cession  of  California  by  Mexico  to  England. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

To  the  President  of  the  U.  States. 

Laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

And  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  10.  Oregon.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Everett  the  vote  referring  the  report  from  the  select 
committee  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  was  recon- 
sidered, and  the  report  was  referred,  as  had  been 
the  senate  bill,  to  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs. 

Treasury  notes.  Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  reported  a bill  to  authorise  the 
reissue  of  five  millions  of  treasury  notes,  should  the 
wants  of  the  government  require  it;  which  was  read 
twice  and  referred. 

A debate  now  commenced  in  relation  to  state 
debts  generally,  and  the  repudiation  attributed  to 
Mississippi  particularly,  which  for  want  of  room 
in  this  number,  we  defer  to  our  next,  with  a view  of 
inserting  it  then  more  at  large. 

District  of  Columbia.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration 
of  a bill  providing  a lunatic  asylum  for  insane  of  the 
District,  and  after  progress  again  rose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  army  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  bad  been  returned  from  the  senate 
with  certain  amendments,  (requiring  commitment), 
was  taken  up  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  the  amendments 
were  ordered  to  be  printed.  And  then  the  house 
adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  12.  Domestic  hemp.  The  joint  re- 
solution upon  the  appointment  of  agents  in  Kentuc- 
ky and  Missouri,  for  the  purchase  of  water  rotted 
hemp,  was  taken  np  as  amended  by  the  senate.  (The 
amendment  provides  that  the  hemp  shall  not  cost  the 
government  any  more  than  the  same  quality  may  he 
bought  for  in  the  seaport  towns.) 

A motion  was  made  to  lay  this  resolution  on  the  ta- 
ble; the  ayes  and  nays  were  asked  and  ordered,  and 
were  ayes  52,  nays  107;  the  motion  was  negatived, 
and  the  question  being  upon  concurring  with  the 
amendment  of  the  senate,  Mr.  L.  W.  Andrews  mov- 
ed the  previous  question,  which  was  sustained,  and 
the  amendmeut  was  agreed  to. 


Comet  and  Emporium.  The  bill  giving  indemnity, 
received  from  the  English  government,  for  losses  of 
slaves  in  these  two  vessels,  was  next  taken  up.  The 
senate  had  amended  the  phraseology  of  the  bill,  and 
the  question  was  upon  its  passage.  The  previous 
question  was  moved,  and  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  on  a motion  to  reconsider, 
spoke  at  length  against  the  bill,  contending  that  hav- 
ing sailed  beyond  state  jurisdiction,  ttiese  were  not 
slaves,  and  that  our  diplomatic  agents  had  no  right 
to  spend  their  time  and  the  money  of  the  whole  na- 
tion in  pursuing  claims  for  what  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  did  not  therefore  recognize  as 
property.  Mr.  G.  alluded  to  the  vote  of  censure 
upon  himself  at  the  last  session,  and  accused  one  of 
the  members  from  the  old  Bay  state,  which  state  he 
passed  high  praise  upon,  of  servility  to  the  south  in 
voting  for  the  resolution  of  censure. 

Mr.  Cushing  was  the  gentleman  referred  to,  and  he 
rose  to  reply,  and  defended  himself  from  Mr.  G.’s 
personal  attack,  and  then  examined  Mr.  G.’s  argu- 
ment. Mr.  C.  asked  if  the  states  of  the  south  were 
to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the 
general  government  because  they  had  rights  and  in- 
terests which  were  not  common  to  all  other  states? — 
Just  as  well  said  Mr.  C.  might  there  be  a refusal  on 
the  part  of  Kentucky  to  co-operate  in  defending  the 
property  in  a whale  ship  of  Massachusetts  because 
there  were  no  whale  ships  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  C. 
protested  against  the  theory  and  proposed  action  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  as  tending  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  union. 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider 
on  the  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  asked  and 
ordered,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  yeas  140  to 
nays  38. 

[Mr.  Giddings  here  reported  to  the  speaker  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  proprieties  of  congressional  de- 
corum on  tlie  part  of  Mr.  Dawson  of  Louisiana.  Af- 
ter a few  explanations  the  matter  was  dropped.] 

Arbitrary  removals  from  office.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness being  the  following  resolution,  (originally  offered 
by  Mr.  Toland,  but  not  received,  and  subsequently 
presented  on  the  call  of  the  states  for  resolutions  by 
Mr.  Fessenden: ) 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  inform  this  house  whether  any  charges  have 
at  any  time  been  preferred  to  the  department  against 
Jonathan  Roberts,  late  collector  of  the  port  of  Phil- 
adelphia, relative  to  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
said  office;  and  if  any  have  been,  that  he  be  directed 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  same.  Also,  that  he  trans- 
mit to  this  house  copies  of  any  order,  instruction,  or 
request  addressed  to  the  said  Jonathan  Roberts  to  re- 
move or  appoint  any  subordinate  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Also,  a copy  of 
the  order  or  letter  dismissing  him  from  the  office  of 
the  collector  of  said  port.  And  copies  of  all  letters 
and  papers  in  possession  of  the  department  relating 
to  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  resolution. 

The  pending  question  was  on  the  demand  for  the 
previous  question.  Mr.  Weller  moved  that  the  reso- 
lution be  laid  on  the  table.  By  yeas  77,  noes  102, 
Mr.  Weller's  motion  was  negatived,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  then  adopted. 

The  army  appropriation  bill,  as  amended  by  the  sen- 
ate was  then  taken  up.  The  appropriation  of  $2,- 
000  for  the  meteorological  observations  being  consid- 
ered, Mr.  Cave  Johnson  opposed  it.  Mr.  Fillmore  re- 
marked that  it  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  se- 
cretary of  war.  Messrs.  Read,  Tillinghast,  McKen- 
linu,  and  Ch.  Brown , advocated  the  appropriation. 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Va.  was  opposed  to  having?a, “bureau 
of  storms”  as  well  as  to  having  a home  department 
metamorphosed  from  the  patent  office.  Mr.  S.  con- 
sidered the  enlarging  of  the  powers  of  this  govern- 
ment as  dangerous  and  for  one  he  would  lift  his  war- 
ning voice  here  against  it.  Mr.  Pickens  thought  a 
lecturer  on  the  winds  was  quite  unnecessary,  sinco 
we  had  already,  within  this  cave  of  iEolus,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  two  gentlemen,  all  fully  capable  of 
lecturing  on  that  subject.  (A  laugh.)  He  hoped 
that  the  item  would  be  rejected;  that  they  would  all 
act  as  able  professors  of  this  noble  science. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  for  retaining  the  item  for  the  very 
reason  his  colleague  had  argued  for  striking  out; 
there  were  so  many  storms  on  thatfloor  thatho  hoped 
for  God’s  sake  that  gentlemen  would  appoint  a com- 
petent officer  to  regulate  them.  (Laughter.) 

The  question  being  about  to  be  taken,  tellers  were 
demanded;  when  the  vote  was  reported  to  stand,  ayes 
76,  nays  77.  So  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was 
rejected. 

The  next  amendment  was  “for  the  continuation  of 
the  improvements  on  the  Missouri,  Mississippi  Ohio, 
and  Arkansas  rivers,  for  the  half  calendar  year  $50,- 
000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  $100,000.” 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  there  was  no  gentleman  on 
that  floor  that  more  desired  the  appropriation  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment  than  he  did;  and  as  an  evi- 
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dence  of  this  he  had  prepared  a bill  making  this  very 
appropriation,  and  intended  to  move  that  that  bill  be 
next  taken  up;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  item 
was  wholly  out  of  place  in  this  bill,  and  a very  grave 
question  was  raised  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
sent  to  the  house  as  an  amendment  from  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature. 

Messrs.  Triplett,  and  Reynolds,  advocated  the 
amendment,  and  before  the  debate  concluded  the 
committee  rose. 

State  of  the  treasury.  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Wi se,  the  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following 
message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States: 
Washington,  February  13,  1843. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I herewith  transmit  to  the  'house  of  representa- 
tives a report  made  to  me  on  the  9th  instant  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  condition  of  the  finances. 

You  will  perceive  from  it  that  even  if  the  receipts 
from  the  various  sources  of  revenue  for  the  current 
year  shall  prove  not  to  have  been  overrated,  and  the 
expenditures  be  restrained  within  the  estimates,  the 
treasury  will  be  exhausted  before  the  close  of  the 
year;  and  that  this  will  be  the  case,  although  autho- 
rity should  be  given  to  the  proper  department  to  re- 
issue treasury  notes.  But  the  state  of  facts  exist- 
ing at  the  present  moment  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a 
doubt  whether  the  amount  of  revenue  for  the  res- 
pective quarters  of  the  year  will  come  up  to  the  esti- 
mates, nor  is  it  entirely  certain  that  the  expendi- 
tures which  will  be  authorized  by  congress  may  not 
exceed  the  aggregate  sum  which  has  hitherto  been 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  treasury  calculations. 

Of  all  the  duties  of  the  government,  none  is  more 
sacred  and  imperative  than  that  of  making  adequate 
and  ample  provision  for  fulfilling  with  punctuality 
its  pecuniary  engagements  and  maintaining  the  pub- 
lic credit  inviolate.  Any  failure  in  this  respect,  not 
produced  by  unforeseen  causes,  could  only  be  regard- 
ed by  our  common  constituents  as  a serious  neglect 
of  the  public  interests.  1 feel  it,  therefore,  to  bean 
indispensable  obligation, -while  so  much  of  the  ses- 
sion yet  remains  unexpired  as  to  enable  congress  to 
give  to  the  subject  the  consideration  which  its  great 
importance  demands,  most  earnestly  to  call  its  at- 
tention to  the  propriety  of  making  further  provision 
for  the  public  service  of  the  year. 

The  proper  objects  of  taxation  are  peculiarly 
within  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  while  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  executive  to  keep  congress  duly  ad- 
vised of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  and  to  admonsh 
it  of  any  danger  which  there  may  be  ground  to  ap- 
prehend of  a failure  in  the  means  of  meeting  the  ex- 
penditures authorised  by  law. 

It  ought  not  therefore  to  dissemble  my  fears  that 
there  will  be  a serious  falling  off  in  the  estimated 
proceeds  both  of  the  customs  and  the  public  lands. 

I regard  the  evil  of  disappointment  in  these  respects 
as  altogether  loo  great  to  be  risked,  if  by  any  possi- 
bility it  may  be  entirely  obviated. 

While  I am  far  from  objecting,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  recommendation  of  the  secreta- 
ry, that  authority  be  granted  him  to  re-issue  treasury 
notes  as  they  shall  be  redeemed,  and  to  other  sug- 
gestions which  he  has  made  on  this  subject,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  grave  consideration 
whether  more  permanent  and  certain  supplies  ought 
not  to  be  provided.  The  issue  of  one  note  in  re- 
demption of  another  is  not  the  payment  of  a debt, 
which  must  be  made  in  the  end  by  some  form  of 
public  taxation. 

I cannot  forbear  to  add,  that,  in  a country  so  full 
of  resources,  of  such  abundant  means,  if  they  be 
but  judiciously  called  out,  the  revenues  of  the  go- 
vernment, its  credit,  and  its  ability  to  fulfil  all  its  ob- 
ligations, ought  not  to  be  made  dependent  on  tempo- 
rary expedients,  or  on  calculations  of  an  uncertain 
character.  The  public  faith  in  this,  as  in  all  things 
else,  ought  to  be  placed  beyond  question  and  be- 
yond contingency. 

The  necessity  of  further  and  full  provision  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  treasury  will  be  the  more 
urgent,  if  congress,  at  this  present  session,  should 
adopt  no  plan  lor  facilitating  the  financial  operations 
of  the  government  and  improving  the  currency  of 
the  country.  By  the  aid  of  a wise  and  efficient  mea- 
sure of  that  kind,  not  only  would  the  internal  busi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  country  be  revived  and 
invigorated,  but  important  additions  to  the  amount 
of  revenue  arising  from  importations  might  also  be 
confidently  expected.  Not  only  does  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  relation  to  the  currency  and 
commercial  exchanges  produce  severe  and  distress- 
ing embarrassments  in  the  business  and  pursuits  of 
individuals,  but  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  create  also 
a necessity  for  the  imposition  of  new  bqrdens  of  tax- 
ation, in  order  to  secure  the  government  and  the 
country  against  discredit,  from  the  failure  of  means 
to  fulfil  the  public  engagements.  JOHN  TYLER. 


Treasury  department,  February  9,  1843. 
Sir:  Pursuant  to  your  direction,  I have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  view  of  the  prospective  condition  of 
this  department  for  the  current  year: 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January  last,  appears  as  well 
as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time 
to  have  been  $2,840,041  72 

The  estimated  receipts  during  the 
year  1843,  are  as  follows: 

Customs  $13,000,000  00 

Lands  2,500,000  00 

Miscellaneoussources  100,000  00 
Loan  & treasury  notes  4,883,358  36 

$20,483,358  36 


Aggregate  of  means  $23,323,400  08 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  year  is  as  follows: 
Civil&miscel!aneous$4,445,122  00 
Military  services,  &c.  9,286,428  00 
Naval  service  7,881,223  00 

Interest  on  loan  and 

treasurv  notes  1,320,000  00 

$22,932,773  00 

Estimated  balance  on  1st  Jan.  1844,  $390,627  08 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  estimate  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  the  amounts  which  may  be  required  to  meet 
the  appropriations  for  private  bills,  or  other  objects 
beyond  the  official  estimates,  nor  for  the  redemption 
of  treasury  notek,  of  which  there  are  $11,068,977  69 
outstanding  and  redeemable  during  the  year  1843. 
Of  these,  the  whole  except  $2,402,390  56  carry  in- 
terest after  maturity,  and  will  not  probably  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption.  But  the  sum  of  $2,402,390  56, 
on  which  the  interest  ceases  after  the  year  from  the 
date  of  issue,  will  require  to  be  provided  for,  and 
will  not  only  absorb  the  balance  of  $390,627  08,  but 
will  need  a further  supply  of  upwards  of  two  mil- 
lions to  maintain  the  public  credit.  I have  propos- 
ed to  the  finance  committees  of  congress  to  place 
these  notes  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  interest 
as  the  other  issues,  and  to  authorise  the  department 
to  re-issue  such  treasury  notes  as  may  be  redeemed 
previous  to  July,  1844.  Should  this  proposition  be 
adopted  by  congress,  the  estimated  balance  of 
$390,627  03  will  remain  unaffected,  except  by  such 
appropriations  as  may  be  made  beyond  the  estimates. 

Believing  it  necessary  that  some  further  provision 
should  be  made  by  congress  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring an  amount  of  receipts  that  will  enable  the 
treasury  to  meet  punctually  all  demands  that  are 
likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  I have  this  day  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  recommending  duties  upon  tea  and 
coffee,  together  with  several  other  articles  which  ap- 
peared to  be  proper  subjects  of  taxation.  However 
desirable  it  may  be  to  avoid  this  resort,  it  was  thought 
to  be  imperatively  called  for  by  the  condition  of  the 
finances  and  the  state  of  the  public  credit.  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient 
servant,  W.  FORWARD, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

To  the  president  of  the  U.  States. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

A struggle  followed  for  the  floor,  which  the  Speak- 
er awarded  to 

Mr.  Fillmore,  who  was  about  to  submit  a motion, 
when  lie  yielded  to  a vociferous  call  for  the  reading 
of  the  communication  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  which  accompanied  the  message. 

And  the  communication  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  it  certainly  was  too  late  to  go 
into  the  discussion  of  this  subject  now.  He  perceiv- 
ed that  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  house  through  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
printed.  It  was  proper  that  the  message  of  the  pre- 
sident should  be  taken  into  consideration;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  referring  it  at  once,  and  as  very  little 
little  lime  was  left  for  action,  he  moved  that  the 
message  and  accompanying  documents  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  and  that  they  be 
printed. 

And  he  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Wise  asked  Mr.  F.  to  withdraw  the  motion, 
to  enable  him  to  move  instructions  to  the  committee 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  on  the 
ways  and  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury in  case  a deficiency  within  the  present  year  be 
deemed  probable  by  the  said  committee. 

Mr.  Fillmore.  I cannot  withdraw. 

Mr.  Wise  then  proclaimed  to  the  country,  he  said, 
that  this  was  dodging  the  question  of  the  finances. — 
The  previous  question  was  then  seconded.  The  main 
question  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken  the  message 
and  accompanying  documents  were  referred  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  and  ordered  to  he 


printed.  Mr.  Wise  moved  a reconsideration  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  W.  said  that  he  owned  he  felt  some  excite- 
ment from  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 
Mr  W said  he  asked  what  his  (Mr.  Fillmore's ) opin- 
ion was  as  to  the  prospect  of  a surplus  of  a deficit 
in  the  treasury;  he  had  desired  to  know  whether  the 
committee  had  performed  its  duties  and  satisfied 
themselves  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  executive  re- 
port, and  he  asked  now  again  for  an  expression  of 
the  gentleman’s  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Fillmore  asked  if  the  gentleman  appealed  to 
him  for  a reply. 

Mr.  Wise  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Fillmore  observed  that  there  was  one  remark 
in  the  message  of  the  president  which  was  very  true, 
viz:  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  inform  congress  whether  there  was  likely  to 
he  a deficit  in  the  treasury;  and  the  usage  of  the  go- 
vernment had  invariably  been  that  the  house  and  its 
committee  of  ways  and  means  looked  to  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  for  information  on  those  subjects. 
In  the  present  case  the  committee  had  been  waiting 
for  information  from  the  department,  without  which 
they  were  unable  to  act,  and  for  want  of  which  they 
had  not  acted,  and  Mr.  F.  had  not  made  up  a settled 
opinion  in  regard  to  it.  The  gentleman  had  com- 
plained of  Mr.  F’s  course  toward  him,  and  had  ac- 
cused him  of  evasion:  but  Mr.  F.  believed  that,  after 
hearing  his  replies,  the  gentleman  had  declared  that 
he  was  satisfied — he  had  got  all  he  wanted;  so  at  least 
Mr.  F.  was  informed  by  gentlemen  round  him. 

Mr.  Wise.  That  I was  satisfied  that  the  gentleman 
had  evaded  the  question. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  he  would  submit  it  to  the  house 
and  to  the  country  to  say  whether  he  had  evaded  the 
gentleman’s  inquiries.  He  had  told  the  gentleman  that, 
on  the  subject  touching  which  the  gentleman  ques- 
tioned him,  he  had  made  up  no  definite  opinion,  nei- 
ther had  the  committee. 

Mr.  Wise  here  maintained,  that  Mr.  Fillmore  had 
a few  days  ago  at  his  (Mr.  W’s)  seat,  admitted  that 
he  did  not  entirely  agree  with  the  secretary’s  .re- 
port.. 

Mr.  Fillmore  denied  the  import  put  upon  his  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Wise  arid  would  be  glad  to  know  whe- 
ther any  gentleman  near  heard  the  reply  differently 
from  what  I state. 

Mr.  Wise..  I care  not  whether  any  one  heard  it 
or  not.  The  gentleman  declared  that  he  declined 
giving  any  specific  opinion — that  is,  entering  into  any 
calculation  about  the  matter;  but  1 here  affirm,  again, 
that  he  declared  to  me  here,  at  this  desk,  that  he  did 
not  agree  in  opinion  with  the  secretary  that  the  sur- 
plus he  expected  would  exist.  If  the  gentleman 
did  not  declare  this  to  me  then,  standing  at  that  cor- 
ner of  my  desk,  I am  not  standing  on  this  floor  now. 
Mr.  W.  had  told  him  that  he  knew  distinctly  enough 
what  it  was  that  Mr.  W.  wanted,  viz:  to  know  whe- 
ther he  (Mr.  F.)  and  the  committee  agreed  with  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury:  but  that  they  were  willing 
the  secretary’s  statement  should  go  to  the  country, 
so  that  if  the  president  should  be  compelled  to  call  an  ex- 
tra session  of  congress,  the  whole  reproach  connected 
with  that  measure  might  rest  upon  him. 

What!  a chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  on  this  13th  day  of  February,  within  two 
weeks  of  the  day  of  adjournment,  here  at  this  last 
hour  of  his  third  session  as  head  of  that  committee, 
to  say  that  he  had  formed  no  opinion  on  the  ways  and 
means! 

Mr.  Fillmore.  I said  that  I had  formed  no  opinion 
independent  of  what  had  been  reported  to  us  from  the 
executive  department. 

Mr.  Wise.  I asked  the  gentleman  if  he  believes 
the  statement  from  the  treasury  department  to  be 
correct? 

Mr.  Fillmore.  I have  no  means  of  showing  that  the 
secretary  is  incorrect  in  his  statement,  and  I believe 
him  to  be  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Bolls  here  interrupted  and  said  he  must  object 
to  this  process  of  polling  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means. 

Mr.  Wise  continued  in  angry  remark  at  having 
been  unable  to  elicit  an  opinion  from  Mr.  Fillmore 
that  would  be  more  consonant  with  his  own  opinion 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  object  was  to  es- 
cape the  responsibility  of  having  to  report  a plan  to 
meet  a deficit  on  the  1st  January  next. 

Mr.  Fillmore.  I desire  to  know  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  whether  he  believes  the  report  of  the 
secretary  to  be  well  founded?  or  whether  he  has  the 
means  of  knowiTig  that  it  is  false?  [Sensation  and 
some  laughter.] 

Mr.  Wise.  1 will  tell  the  gentleman  that  I differ 
wholly  from  the  secretary.  Has  the  gentleman  got 
an  answer?  And  now  I say  to  the  gentleman,  will 
you  answer  my  question?  Do  you  believe  in  it?  It 
is  a fair  question.  I have  answered;  now  come,  toe 
the  mark.  I believe  that  instead  of  a surplus  of 
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§390,000  on  the  l«t  January  next,  there  will  be  a de- 
ficit to  that  amount  or  more.  I wish  to  avoid  a call- 
ed session.  I dread  the  very  name. 

After  a few  more  excited  remarks  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Fillmore  concluded  the  subject 
by  announcing  that  he  now  understands  his  (:Vlr. 
fVise's)  real  object  to  be  to  pave  the  way  for  an  extra 
session,  and  throw  its  responsibility  if  possible  on  the 
present  congress.  Mr.  I1’,  said  he  was  much  gratifi- 
ed to  learn  that  the  gentleman  was  opposed  to  a call- 
ed session,  because  he  was  understood  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  the  mind  of  the  administration.  M.  F. 
did  not  himself  believe  in  any  such  necessity.  This 
had  been  the  short  session;  and  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means  had  had  to  examine  a double  set  of 
appropriation  bills,  and  also  to  consider  by  what  way 
they  might  bring  in  the  money  formerly  squandered, 
and  also  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  Carry  through 
the  government  to  the  1st  of  January.  Whether  the 
committee  had  been  diligent,  or  had  discharged  their 
duty  with  becoming  ability,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say; 
that  question  he  must  leave  to  the  house.  But  if  the 
house  believed  with  the  committee,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  treasury  department  to  inform  the  house 
on  subjects  of  finance,  he  would  call  on  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  to  point  to  a fact  from  which  the 
committee  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  there  would 
be  an  abundance  of  means  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. Where  was  it? 

The  report  rendered  on  the  15th  of  December 
showed  that  we  should  have  revenue  enough  for  the 
year,  and  for  the  next  half  year  also,  and  that  a 
million  and  a half  would  be  still  left  in  the  treasury. 
But  when  some  doubts  began  to  arise  from  the  re- 
turns, as  the  committee  had  no  connexion  with  the 
executive,  they  called  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  know  whether  he  had  seen  reason  to  revise  his 
former  calculations?  To  estimate  the  sufficiency  of 
our  means,  we  must  know,  first,  what  was  to  be  re- 
ceived; and,  second,  what  was  to  he  expended.  For 
this  information  the  committee  relied  on  the  secreta- 
ry. But  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  an  executive  so  to  exhaust  the  treasury 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  call  an  extra  session,  be- 
cause the  money  in  the  treasury  was  to  be  expended 
under  executive  responsibility.  The  large  unex- 
pended balances  of  former  appropriations  were  un- 
der its  control,  and  they  might,  if  so  disposed,  spend 
all  in  this  one  year,  and  at  once  create  the  necessity 
of  a called  session.  But  if  no  more  should  be  spent 
than  had  been  appropriated,  he  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  and  to  the  country  that  the  ways  and 
means  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  go- 
vernment. The  government  could  at  will  render 
them  otherwise.  If  the  resources  of  the  treasury 
should  be  administered  as  heretofore,  he  believed 
they  would  be  adequate. 

As  to  the  instructions  moved  by  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  F’s  only  objection  to  them  was  that  they  were 
wholly  unnecessary.  They  seemed,  too,  to  imply 
some  censure  on  the  committee;  but  he  did  not  see 
that  what  they  had  done  deserved  to  call  down  any 
rebukes  from  the  gentleman;  anJ  he  doubted  not  the 
committee  would  do  precisely  the  same,  whether 
thus  instructed  or  not. 

Mr.  Wise  withdrew  his  motion  to  reconsider. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  14.  Exchequer.  Mr.  Barnard,  gave 
notice  that  he  should  on  Thursday  next,  ask  the 
house  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  slate 
of  the  union,  to  take  up  the  exchequer  bill  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Cushing,)  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  substitute  which  he 
(Mr.  B.)  had  laid  before  the  house. 

District  banks.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Underwood  the 
committee  on  the  district,  was  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  to  extend  the  charters 
of  the  banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

Memorial  of  Jesse  Hoyt.  Mr.  Barnard  of  judiciary 
committee  moved  that  it  be  printed.  The  house  re- 
fused. 

The  debate  upon  the  state  debts  and  Mississippi 
repudiation  was  then  resumed — which  is  defered  to 
our  next  number. 

Bill  No.  548  to  reduce  the  congressional  per  diem,  be- 
ing the  special  order  of  the  day,  was  taken  up. 

Many  amendments  were  offered,  and  much  con- 
fusion ensued. 

Mr.  Mallory  moved  a call  of  the  house.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold hoped  the  gentleman  would  not  undertake  to 
dodge  the  bill  by  such  means.  Mr.  Mallory  disavow- 
ed dodging  the  question.  The  committee  refused  a 
call  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  would  go  as  far  in  favor  of  re- 
form as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  He  there- 
fore instead  of  allowing  §8  for  every  twenty  miles 
of  travelling,  would  prefer  that  the  actual  travelling 
expenses  only  should  be  paid  for.  The  gentleman 
was  a great  reformer.  This  proposition  will  save  the 
treasury  §1,900,000,  and  serve  to  put  more  on  an 


equality  the  actual  sums  paid  to  western  members, 
with  those  paid  to  those  residing  near  the  seat  of 
government. 

Mr.  Cushing  entered  into  an  argument  against  the 
policy  and  propriety  of  the  bill.  He  thought  its  ef- 
fect would  unsettle  the  subject  forever,  and  would 
tend  also  to  exclude  from  the  floor  of  congress  any 
but  the  wealthy.  Exact  equality  of  payment  is  un- 
attainable. 

The  hour  of  3 having  arrived,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  vote. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Holmes  by  ayes  98,  noes  69, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Mallory  moved  an  amendment  limiting  the 
amount  of  mileage  to  a senator  during  any  session  of 
congress  to  §300.  Assented  to. 

Mr.  Wise  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  in- 
serting as  an  additional  proviso,  the  following: 

Provided,  further,  That,  besides  pay,  no  senator  shall 
be  allowed  any  ration  in  kind  other  than  beef,  and 
that  roasted,  and  not  exceeding  two  dollars  in  cost. 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding,  “except  the  guard,  who  are  to  receive  fore- 
ign missions  after  the  4th  day  of  March.” 

Mr.  Wise  was  willing,  he  said,  to  accept  the  modi- 
fication; but  there  was  an  impediment  in  the  way. 
No  senator  was  a member  of  the  guard. 

The  chairman  decided  that  neither  of  those  amend- 
ments was  in  order.  Numerous  amendments  were 
offered,  and  for  the  most  part  rejected,  and  after 
much  confusion  the  committee  rose  and  reported  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  Mallory  presented  a resolution  from  the  select 
committee  on  the  coast  survey  providing  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a board  under  the  direction  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  coast  survey,  with  a view  to 
the  reduction  of  expenditures.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15.  Bill  number  5 AS.  The  com- 
mittee resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  number 
548,  being  “a  bill  to  reduce  the  compensation  to  the 
members  of  the  senate,  members  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  dele- 
gates of  the  territories,  and  repealing  all  other  laws 
on  the  subject. 

A vast  number  of  amendments,  and  some  substi- 
tutes, were  offered  (occupying  the  committee  in  read- 
ing and  disposition  thereof,  without  debate,  nearly 
three  hours)  by  members,  and  were  for  the  most  part 
rejected — a few  only  were  agreed  to:  Tfie  amend- 

ments proposed  by  the  select  committee  were  gene- 
rally concurred  in. 

Mr.  Arnold  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  and  amendments  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Botls  moved  to  strike  out  the  enacting  clause. 
The  chairman  having  decided  that  motion  to  be 
out  of  order — Mr.  Bolls  moved  to  amend  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Arnold  by  adding  “the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  to  the  house  that  the  bill  do  not  pass.” — 
Tellers  were  appointed,  and  the  vote  stood:  Yeas 
38,  noes  not  counted.  So  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Fillmore,  after  moving  to  amend  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee  so  as  to  change  the  compensa- 
tion for  mileage  from  §4  to  §6,  moved  the  previous 
question. 

After  some  conversation — 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  that  the  bill  and  amendments 
be  laid  on  the  table,  and  asked  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  in 
yeas  42,  nays  167. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  demand  for  the  pre- 
vious question,  there  was  a second. 

And  the  main  question  (on  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  union,  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  and  ordering 
the  bill  to  a third  reading)  was  ordered  to  be  now 
taken. 

The  first  question  was  on  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  changing  the  mileage  from  §4  to  §6.  The 
yeas  and  nays,  being  taken,  were:  yeas  59,  nays  145. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  next  question  was  on  the  following  substitute 
for  the  bill,  offered  by  Mr.  McKcnnan,  and  amended 
in  committee: 

Strike  out  the  2d  section,  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  in  lieu  of  the  daily  pay  and  mile- 
age now  allowed  by  law,  to  the  senators  and  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  each  senator,  repre- 
sentative, and  delegate  shall  hereafter  he  entitled  to 
receive  eight  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  shall 
be  in  attendance,  and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty 
miles  of  travel;  and  lhat  the  mileage  in  all  cases  shall 
be  estimated  or  computed  by  the  shortest  mail  route, 
or  according  to  the  fast  post  office  book  of  distances 
from  the  seat  of  government  to  the  post  office  nearest 


to  the  residence  of  each  senator,  representative,  and 
delegate,  by  the  most  usual  route  from  his  residence 
to  and  from  the  seat  of  government,  in  all  cases  where 
the  session  of  congress  shall  continue  no  longer  than 
five  months.  If  the  session  shall  be  extended  any 
time  longer,  and  not  exceeding  two  months,  each  se- 
nator, representative,  and  delegate  shall  receive  six 
dollars  per  day  for  the  additional  time;  and  if  the  ses- 
sion shall  be  protracted  longer  than  seven  months, 
each  senator  and  member  of  the  house  shall  receive 
five  dollars  per  day  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
If  any  senator  or  member  of  the  house  shall  be  de- 
tained by  sickness  on  his  journey  to  or  from  the  meet- 
ing of  congress,  or  after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  prevented  by  sickness  from  atten- 
dance in  the  senate  or  house,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  daily  allowance.  The  president  of  the  se- 
nate pro  tcm.,  when  the  vice  president  shall  be  ab- 
sent, or  when  the  office  of  vice  president  shall  be  va- 
cant, shall  receive  double  the  daily  pay  to  which  he 
is  entitled  as  a senator  for  every  day  he  shall  attend 
the  senate.  And  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall  receive  double  the  daily  pay  to  which 
he  is  entitled  as  a representative  for  every  day  he  shall 
attend  the  house:  Provided,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 

of  each  senator  and  of  each  representative  and  dele- 
gate, before  his  account  is  settled  and  certified,  to 
state  the  number  of  days  he  has  been  actually  in  at- 
tendance in  the  senate  or  the  house,  and  also  the  num- 
ber of  days  he  has  been  absent,  and  whether  said  ab- 
sence has  been  owing  to  sickness  or  otherwise;  and 
unless  such  absence  shall  have  been  caused  by  sick- 
ness of  himself  or  family,  or  by  leave  of  the  senate 
or  house,  hi?  daily  pay  for  the  time  when  he  was 
thus  absent  without  cause  shall  be  deducted  from  his 
account. 

Which  was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Briggs  then  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended, 
that  the  bill  might  have  its  third  reading  noio. 

And  the  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Briggs,  the  vote  stood:  ayes  128,  noes  54.  So,  two- 
thirds  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended, and  the  bill  was  put  on  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Wise  demanded  the  reading  throughout;  and 
the  bill  having  been  read — Mr.  Briggs  demanded  the 
previous  question. 

And  the  main  question,  “shall  this  bill  pass?”  was 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Arnold, 
Arrington,  Atherton,  Babcocir.  Baker,  Beeson,  Bidlack, 
Blair,  Boardman,  Brewster,  Briggs,  Brockway,  Bronson, 
Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton  Brown,  Charles  Brow  n,  Jere- 
miah Brown,  Burke,  William  O.  Buder.  Green  W.  Cald- 
well, Patrick  C-  Caldwell,  Calhoun,  William  B.  Camp- 
hell,  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Carutiiers,  Cary,  Casey, 
Chapman,  Childs,  Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  Clifford, 
Coles,  Mark  A.  Cooper,  Cowen.  Cravens,  Crawford, 
Daniel,  Garret  Davis,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dean,  Deberry, 
Doig,  Eastman,  John  C.  Edwards,  Egbert,  Fillmore, 
John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Romance,  A Law- 
rence Foster,  Gamble,  Gales.  Gentry,  Gerry,  Giddings, 
Gilmer,  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Win.  O.  Goode,  Gordon, 
Graham,  Granger,  Green,  Gum.  Hall,  Harris,  Hastings, 
Hays,  Henry,  Hopkins,  Houck,  Houston,  Hubard,  Hud- 
son, Hunter,  James  Irvin,  Jack,  Cave  Johnson,  John 
W.  Jones,  Isaac  D.  Jones,  Keim.  Andrew  Kennedy, 
King,  Lewis,  Linn,  Littlefield,  Abraham  McClellan,  Ro- 
bert McClellan.  McKay,  McKcnnan.  McKean,  Mallory, 
Marchand,  Alfred  Marshall,  Samson  Mason,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  Mathiot,  Mathews,  Mattocks,  May- 
nard, Med  ill,  Meriwether,  Mitchell,  Moore,  Morgan, 
Morris,  Morrow,  Newhard,  Oliver,  Osborne,  Owsley 
Parinenter,  Patridge,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Piumer,  Pope, 
Powell,  Ramsey,  Benjamin  Randall,  Raynor,  Read, 
Reding',  Rencher,  Reynolds,  Ridgway,  Rodney,  Rogers, 
Roosevelt,  William  Russell,  Janies  M.  Russell,  Sanford, 
Saunders,  Sewell,  Shepperd,  Shields,  Slade,  Snyder, 
Sprigg,  Stanly,  Steenrod,  Siokely,  Stratton.  John  T. 
Stuart,  Summers,  Sumter,  Sweney,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Triplett.  Trott.i,  Trumbull,  Turney,  Underwood.  Van 
Buren,  Van  Rensselaer,  Wallace,  Warren,  Washington, 
Weller,  Westbrook,  Thomas  W.  Williams,  Joseph  L. 
Williams,  Yorke,  Aug.  Young — 166. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  Landaff  W.  Andrews, 
Aycrigg,  Barnard,  Barton,  Birdseye,  Black,  Botts, 
Bowne,  William  Butler,  John  Campbell,  Clinton,  Col- 
quit,  Cranston,  Cross,  Everett,  Ferris,  Fessenden,  Hal- 
stead, Howard,  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersull,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  William  W.  Irwin.  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lane, 
Lowell,  l liornas  F.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Miller,  Pearce; 
Pickens,  Alexander  Randall,  Randolph,  Salmnslall, 
Alex.  II.  H.  Stuart,  Taliaferro,  Richard  W.  Thomp- 
son, Tillingliast,  Toland,  Ward,  Watterson,  Edward  D. 
White,  Joseph  L.  White,  Winthrop,  Wise,  Wood,  John 
Young— 48. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  Moure,  of  Louisiana,  moved  a reconsideration 

of  the  vote,  and  demanded  the  previous  question. 

I here  was  a second.  The  main  question  was  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken,  the  vote  was  not  reconsi- 
dered. 

File  bill  having  been  slightly  amended  as  to  the 
title,  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence.  The 
Douse  adjourned. 
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Bank  Items.  An  act  has  pasted  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  reducing  the  nominal,  capital  stock,  of  several 
of  the  banks  of  the  stale  to  their  actual  capital.  The 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  was  to  save  themselves 
front  payment  of  the  bonus  to  the  state  foe  the  difference 
on  renewal  of  their  charters.  The  Farmers’  and  Planters’ 
bank  is  thus  relieved  of  the  payment  of  §15,000;  the  Ci- 
tizens’ bank  of  $7,000,  and  the  Chesapeake  bank  of 
$6000. 

. The  Farmers’  and  Millers’  bank  of  Washington  coun- 
ty has  exploded.  It  had  very  little  credit  at  any  lime. 

U.  S.  bank  notes  are  quoted  at  50  in  New  York. 

The  banks  of  New  Orleans  and  St-  Louis  are  getting 
saucy.  They  w ill  not  have  specie,  unless  it  is  of  the  stamp 
and  size  to  please  them.  The  St.  Louis  papers  tell  us 
that  the  said  banks  have  now  nearly  $60,000  on  hand  in 
ten  cent  pieces!  The  directors  have  passed  resolutions 
to  refuse  to  receive  on  general  deposite  or  in  payment, 
Spanish  quarters,  bits,  or  picayunes;  (quarters,  levies,  or 
ftps.) 

The  Huntsville,  Alabama  branch  bank,  is  to  go  into 
liquidation.  The  bill  so  directing  passed  the  senate  of 
Alabama  by  a vote  of  48  to  45. 

A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  Alabama  le- 
gislature, proposing  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  state 
sj  as  to  prohibit  the  legislature  torever  hereafter  from 
chartering  a bank.  If  the  mover  desire  to  accomplish 
his  object,  he  should  not  only  include  fiscal  agents — ex- 
chequ  r and  every  other  term  in  or  out  of  the  language, 
that  may  be  appropriated  to  the  like  purpose,  but  also  be 
su:e  to  inhibit  the  making  of  any  new  term  that  would 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Statesmen  have  been  mighty 
cunning  ever  since  the  world  began. 

Banicrupts.  About  2,200  persons  in  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law. 

Bankrupt  Law.  The  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  bankrupt  law,  it  was  supposed  would  be  con- 
clusively decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  at  its  present  session.  In  this  expectation  the  pub- 
lic will  be  disappointed-  The  case  brought  up  from 
Kentucky  the  supreme  court  refuse  to  take  cognizance 
of,  as  it  was  a mere  profound  difference  between  the 
district  and  the  circuit  court,  or  some  such  technical  diffi- 
culty, on  which  the  opinions  leave  the  question  of  con- 
stitutionality pretty  much  where  it  was.  The  Missouri 
case  was  remitted  on  the  ground  of  informality. 

Henry  Clay,  after  spending  some  time  with  highly 
esteemed  personal  friends  in  Louisiana,  and  attending  to 
a case  in  supreme  court  of  that  state,  on  which  occa- 
sion it  is  stated  that  he  made  a very  able  speech, took  leave 
of  ihern  on  the  2d  inst.  and  reached  Mobile,  where 
be  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  affection 
by  persons  of  all  political  parties.  Gov.  Gayle  headed 
thetcummittee  of  reception  and  an  immense  mass  of  the 
community,  and  cordially  welcomed  Mr.  Clay  with  an 
appropriate  address.  A public  paraae,  discharges  ofar- 
tillery,  flags  hoisted  in  all  directions,  &c.  &c. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  from  persons  of  all  parties  to 
e xtend  Ins  visit  as  far  as  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Mr.  Clay  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  pressing  personal  engagements 
obliged  hint  to  forego  the  pleasure  it  would  afford  him  to 
do  so. 

Cotton  Items.  The  generalestimates  of  the  crop  are 
now  2.350,000  bales,  viz — New  Orleans  1,000,000,  Mo- 
bile 500,000,  Florida  150,000,  and  Atlantic  borders  700,- 
000  bales. 

The  last  accounts  from  India  go  far  to  remove  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  present  cotiou  crop  there  interfering 
materially  with  ours  in  Europe.  The  season  was  unpm- 
pitious.  The  American  plan  of  planting  had  disappoint- 
ed their  hopes,  and  was  not  adapted  to  their  climate  and 
soil. 

The  larnest  cargo  that  ever  cleared  at  the  Charleston 
custom  house,  was  on  board  the  Br.  ship  United  King- 
dom, cap;.  Estrelby,  viz— 3,533  bales  cotton,  25  bbls.  tal- 
low, ami  11  bales  dry  goods.  {Charleston  Patriot. 

At  New  York  there  is  a fair  demand,  and  prices  firmer. 

At  Charleston  the  sales  of  the  week  ending  1 1th  iust. 
amounted  to  9 000  bags,  at  slight  reduction;  prices  rang- 
ing from  4 j to  8 1 for  Upland,  and  13  to  34  ior  Sea  Is- 
land. 

Liverpool  dates  of  19th  December,  say,  during  the 
last  two  days  13  000  bales  were  sold— prices  unchanged, 
but  holders  anxious  to  sell. 

Latest — by  the  North  America.  Liverpool,  January 
8th.  Sales  of  the  week  ending  the  6th— 23.970  bales; 
imports  9.881  bales.  Prices  8|  to  12d;  7,060  Uplands  3t 
to  St;  10,400  New  Orleans  4 to7.  3,800  bales  Ameri- 
can taken  on  speculation.  Markets  healthy— demand 
steady. 

Campeachy,  was  still  beseiged  by  the  Mexicans  at  the 
last  dates  from  there.  A tbree  of  1,500  men  and  women 
had  started  from  Vera  Cruiz,  to  join  the  besiegers.  1 he 
English  commander  of  the  war  steamer  Montezuma, 
resigned  and  had  left  the  Mexican  service.  The  Mexi- 
can forces,  were  said  to  be  sickly,  dispirited,  and  dis- 
pensing- An  intercepted  letter  gave  the  Yucataniansiu- 
i filiation  that  it  was  a treasonable  action  of  general 
Lein, as,  their  commander-in-chiel,  by  which  the  Mexi- 
cans obtained  the  Yucatan  fleet  at  Laguna,  and  also  one 
of  the  eminences  near  the  city  of  Campeachy,  now  oc- 
cupied by  their  forces.  Lernas  fled. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
136,  of  which  21  were  by  consumption.  *lu  Philadelphia, 
122,  of  which  44  were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  15 
were  of  cor.sump'ion. 


In  Washington,  D.  C.  S3  deaths  only  are  reported  du- 
ring the  month  of  January,  of  which  14  were  under  two 
years,  5 were  of  consumption. 

The  Earthquake  felt  in  Washington  and  Baltimore 
on  the  morning  of  the  8th  instant,  was  noticed  also  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina;  Charleston,  and  Columbia,  S. 
Carolina;  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Captain  Tecklenberg,  of  the  Bremen  ship  Emma,  at 
New  York,  reports  that  on  the  16th  January  at  16  A. 
M.  in  lattitude  34  44,  longitude  34  5,  he  experienced  three 
distinct  vibrations,  like  earthquakes, ^which  lasted  for  20 
seconds. 

Elections  look  place  in  Massachusetts  on  the  13th 
instant,  in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  congressional 
districts  in  which  no  choice  was  effected  at  the  previous 
general  election.  The  returns  so  far  as  received,  none 
yet  complete,  induce  us  to  believe  that  Mr.  Parmen- 
ter,  (Van  Buren),  is  elected  in  the  4th,  and  Baker,  (whig), 
in  the  6th,  and  that  no  choice  has  been  made  in  the  other 
three  districts. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London  5a5£;  on  France 
5 45;  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Augusta,  Sa- 
vannah and  New  Orleans,  is  down  at  § to  j of  one  per 
cent.  On  Virginia  1 a 1 j;  North  Carolina  111;  Cincin- 
nati 1 j;  Apalachicola  1|  a 2;  Louisville  St.  Louis 
4 a2;  Nashville  3 j.  It  is  with  Alabama  that  exchange 
is  most  leverish.  Tuscaloosa  20;  Mobile  and  Montgo- 
mery 25  a 35;  Union,  (Florida)  65.  Treasury  notes  l a 1 
premium. 

Flour.  At  Boston  fair  brands  4 62  a 4 75;  at  New 
York  4;  at  Philadelphia  3 75  a 3 87g;  at  Baltimore  3 56; 
at  Alexandria  3 30;  wagon  prices  at  Cincinnati  2 59. 

The  inspections  of  the  week  in  Baltimore  consisted  of 
755  barrels  and  31  half  barrels. 

Lispenard  estate.  The  trial  of  a case  was  com- 
menced before  the  supreme  court  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  which  Helen  Sophia  Lispenard  and  others  are 
plaintiffs,  and  Robert  Stewart  is  defendant,  which  in- 
volves the  tight  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  immense  Lispen- 
ard estate,  situated  in  Canal  and  adjacent  streets,  and 
worth  about  86,000.000,  there  being  over  800  lots,  with 
buildings — many  of  them  very  valuable. 

Mormons.  A late  number  of  the  Nauvoo  Wasp,  con- 
tains an  account  ol  four  cargoes,  amounting  in  all  to 
801  emigrants — “Latter  Day  Saints’’  having  sailed  from 
Liverpool  for  that  region.  Elder  Orson  Hyde  had  re- 
turned from  his  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  now 
occupied  in  translating  Mormon  books,  &c  into  the  Ger- 
man language. 

It  is  stated  that  Smith  has  sent  out  a number  of  hand- 
some females  to  preach  his  doctrine — and  convert  men 
into  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Millekism.  William  Miller  the  founder  if  not  the  pro- 
phet oi  this  new  sect,  in  a letter  to  his  brother  Himes 
dated  Philadelphia.  February  4th,  1943,  explains  his  be- 
lief to  be  that  the  Messiah  will  again  come  in  person  to 
this  earth  some  time  between  the  21st  March  1843,  and 
the  21st  March,  1844.  He  insists  that  he  has  never  in 
twenty-three  years  preached  any  other  time,  or  fixed 
any  spedific  month,  day,  or  hour,  nor  even  had  a mis- 
take in.his  reckoning  up.  He  states  that  he  owes  no  man 
any  thing — that  he  has  expended  $2,000  of  his  own  in 
last  twelve  years,  promulgating  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  truth — that  he  has  a wife  and  eight  children,  all  be- 
lievers in  his  faith — they  live  on  a small  farm  in  New 
Hampshire,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  M.  had  \ery  crowded  assemblages  to  listen  to  him 
Inst  week  in  one  of  the  largest  rooms  in  Philadelphia, 
but  much  confusion  occurred,  and  he  left  the  city.  We 
have  strange  accounts  of  the  effects  of  his  doctrine  upon 
folks  to  the  east. 

Mexico.  Orders  have  been  issued,  says  a letter  from 
Vera  Gruiz,  dated  25th  January,  for  enlisting  24,000  men 
in  the  several  departments,  to  be  in  readiness  by  1st  of 
March  for  the  invasion  of  Texas,  for  which  extensive 
preparations  are  making. 

Potomac  Aqueduct,  j.  J.  Abert,  colonel  of  the  corps 
of  Topographical  Engineers,  in  his  late  report  to  the  se- 
cretary of  war,  states  that  the  aqueduct  across  the  Puto- 
tnac,  which  continues  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
to  Alexandria,  is  in  such  a state  of  forwardness  that  no 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  water  may  be  let  into  it  du- 
ring tins  year.  The  whole  of  the  piers  and  abutments 
have  been  completed;  also  the  frame  work  to  sustain  the 
canal  trunk. 

Retrenchment.  A committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
house  ol  representatives,  have  reported  in  favor  of  re- 
ducing the  salary  of  the  governor  from  83,666  to  82,500; 
of  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  from  $3,500  to 
$3,009;  associate  justices  from  $3,000  to  $2,500;  &c., 
&c.  The  aggregate  reduction  proposed,  is  about  30,000 
dollars. 

A bill  has  passed  the  legislature  of  Arkansas,  reducing 
the  salary  of  the  governor  to  $1,800;  secretary  of  state  to 
$800;  treasurer  and  auditor  to  $800  each;  supreme 
judges  to  $1,500,  and  circuit  judges  to  $1, OoO  per  year; 
and  the  daily  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  to 
$3. 

Bills  have  been  reported  in  the  Maryland  house  of  de- 
legates which  propose  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  all  the 
officers  ol  the  state.  The  report  from  the  retrenching 
committee  is  accompanied  by  a statement,  according  to 
which,  if  their  project  be  adopted,  present  expenses  of 
government  to  the  amount  of  $S8,615  will  be  reduced  to 
$43,600.  Nay,  they  propose  to  be  able  to  save  the  state 


$76,365  by  their  project.  Of  this  sum  $30,000  is  to  come 
out  of  the  clerks  and  registers,  and  $10,000  by  abolishing 
the  colonization  tax. 

Specie.  On  the  29th  ult.  $60,000  was  landed  at  New 
Orleans  from  Havre,  and  $70,000  from  Liverpool. 

During  the  week  ending  the  10th  inst.  $115,600  were 
received  at  Savannah. 

The  present  rate  of  exchange  affords  quite  handsome 
profits — say  nearly  three;  per  cent,  on  shipments  of  specie 
from  England  to  this  country — a thing  that  edn  be  repeat- 
ed every  45  days. 

The  New  York  papersare  actually  complaining  of  the 
abundance  of  money  there — for  which  no  employment 
they  say  can  be  found. 

Society  Islands.  Letters  from  Mr.  Blaekner,  Ameri- 
can consul,  dated  Tahiti,  11th  September,  says  that  tho 
French  admiral,  Dupetit  Thouars,  arrived  there  on  the 
8th,  and  made  a demand  on  the  Tahitians  of  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  in  reparation  for  abuses,  and  as  a guaranty  for 
their  future  adherence  to  treaties.  They  immediately 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  island.  Four  of  the  chiefs  on  the  9th  sign- 
ed a paper  to  that  effect,  but  the  queen  has  refused  to 
sign  it.  At  the  last  date,  the  question  of  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sovereignty  of  France  was  supposed  to  be 
settled,  as  all  demonstrations  of  hostility  had  ceased,  hut 
the  French-  flag  was  not  yet  hoisted.  The  La  Reine 
Blanche  was  at  Tahiti. 

Steamboat  Items.  The  Crescent  City , with  a full  car- 
go of  1,500  bales  of  cotton,  struck  a snag  near  the  lower 
Peach  Tree,  Alabama  river,  on  the  1st  inst,  and  sunk. 
The  cotton  will  be  saved  without  much  damage,  as  also 
about  $27,000  in  specie  that  was  on  board,  but  some  deck 
passengers  and  hands  were  severely  scalded  by  steam 
pipes  breaking  by  the  shock. 

Tariff  doctrine.  Mr.  McDuffie  in  a speech  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  on  the  13th  inst.,  asserted,  that  “The  manu- 
factures of  England  when  brought  in  exchange  for  cot- 
ton, were  as  much  the  property  of  the  exporter  of  the 
cotton,  as  was  the  cotton  exported. 

If  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  now  assert  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, that  American  tobacco  is  just  as  much  the  pro- 
perty of  the  British  manufacturer  who  ships  Ins  wares 
here  to  pay  for  it,  as  is  the  commodity  he  ships,  we  shall 
exactly  square  the  yards  with  them  on  that  tack.  And  as 
soon  as  his  lordship  will  carry  a bill  through  parliament 
predicated  upon  that  assumption— in  relation  to  Ameri- 
can productions,  or  offer  a fair  treaty  with  us  upon  that 
basis,  the  way  Mr.  McDuffie  will  find  the  Americans 
toeing  the  mark  with  those  who  go  the  farthest  towards 
“Free  Trade”  in  good  earnest  and  good  faith,  will  do  his 
heart  good, — but,  till  then, — give  us  no  more  humbugs. 
For  ten  years  they  have  had  all  the  “Free  Trade,”  and 
Americans  have  quietly  submitted  to  all  their  restrictions , 
till  broad  ruin  was  brought  by  this  turn  of  allairs  over 
the  whole  land 

The  veto  in  certain  cases.  The  legislature  of  Ar- 
kansas recently  passed  a bill  to  direct  payment  of  their 
own  per  diem  in  specie.  Gov.  Yell  sent  the  bill  back  ve- 
toed—his  objections  being,  that  other  officers  of  govern- 
ment were  compelled  to  receive  current  notes  and  he 
knew  not  why  there  should  be  a distinction  in  favor  of 
members  of  the  legislature.  They  were  by  no  means 
convinced  however,  and  passed  the  bill  by  a constitution- 
al majority,  and  his  veto  notwithstanding. 

N.  P.  Willis  has  become  part  proprietor  of  the  Bro- 
ther John,  and  will  hereafter  be  its  sole  and  permanent 
editor. 

Red  River.  A flood,  ten  feet  higher  than  that  of 
1840,  and  higher  than  any  known  to  the  present  inhabi- 
tants, has  swept  over  the  banks  of  this  stream  and  done 
immense  damage.  More  than  a mile  of  new  raft  has 
already  been  formed  by  it,  obstructing  the  navigation. 
Many  lives  have  been  lost,  and  much  stock.  Between 
5 and  600  bales  of  cotton  floated  off 

Stocks.  New  York  7’s  have  gone  up  to  104J;  New 
York  city  5’s  87j;  Kentucky  bonds  87;  Ohio  6’s  68;  Illi- 
nois bonds  204;  Indiana  21ga22|. 

A.  N.  York  paper  says,  “we  copied  a paragraph  some 
days  since  from  Thompson’s  Bank  Note  Reporter,  stat- 
ing that  the  heavy  holders  of  discredited  state  stocks 
were  corresponding  with  each  other,  collecting  the  opin- 
ions of  the, ablest  lawyers  in  the  country,  with  a view  to 
instituting  suits  against  the  states,  and  against  individual 
citizens,  on  dishonored  state  bonds,  and  that  they  had 
sent  an  agent  to  England.  It  is  now  said  in  a morning 
paper  that  John  A.  Parker,  formerly  president  of  the 
Wool  Growers’  hank,  is  that  agent.” 

At  Philadelphia — Pennsylvania  6’s  48J;  Philadelphia 
5’s  92;  at  Baltimore— Maryland  6's  43;  5’s  35;  Baltimore 
city  6’s  79. 

The  Jews.  The  restoration  of  the  family  of  Israel 
seems  to  be  going  on,  In  Hamburg  there  are  said  to  be 
701)0  of  tiie  tribe.  The  senate  of  that  city  have  adopted 
a law,  allowing' an  Israelite  henceforth  to  hold  real  estate 
and  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  republic.  Heretofore 
they  were  restricted  to  a certain  section. 

The  Triadblfhia  Cotton  Factory,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Maryland,  was  burnt  down  last  week.  Over 
one  hundred  persons  are  thereby  thrown  out  of’  employ- 
ment in  the  dead  of  winter. 

The  American  Mediterranean  squadron  has  been  re- 
moved from  its  old  station, .Port  Mahon,  to  Genoa,  more 
remote;  without,  it  is  said,  any  apparent  equivalent. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  packet  ship  Burgundy  arrived  at  New  York 
on  the  19th  with  Havre  dates  to  the  16th  of  January; 
and  the  steamer  Acadia  at  Boston  on  the  same  even- 
ing with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  of  February. 

The  Great  Western  was  to  sail  from  Bristol  for  N . 
York,  Feb.  11,  to  touch  at  Madeira.  The  Cunard 
mail  packets  are  officially  advertised,  for  the  ensuing 
three  months,  to  leave  Liverpool  on  the  4th,  and  Bos- 
ton on  the  1st  of  each  month,  in  conformity  with  the 
former  arrangement. 

The  East  India  mail  due  at  London  on  Feb.  4th 
had  not  been  yet  received,  and  the  latest  dates  from 
the  east  are,  Singapore  Oct.  20; Canton  4th  Oct;  Bom- 
bay 1st  Dec;  Cape  5th  Nov;  Mauritius  13th  Oct.;  Cal- 
cutta 18th  Nov. 

Another  fine  steamship  has  been  added  to  the  Li- 
verpool, Halifax,  and  Boston  line,  called  the  Hiber- 
nia, and  to  be  commanded  by  captain  Judkins,  re- 
cently of  the  Columbia.  She  is  1350  tons  burthen, 
and  has  engines  of  300  horse  power  each.  Her  sa- 
loon on  deck  is  40  feet  by  19. 

The  packet  ships  Ashburton  and  Stephen  Whit- 
ney arrived  at  Liverpool  from  New  York,  January 
29,  the  former  in  18  and  the  latter  in  15  days,  con- 
veying New  York  papers  to  the  14th. 

The  steamer  Britannia,  which  left  Boston  Jan- 
uary 1,  arrived  at  Liverpool  ori  the  evening  of  the 
15th,  in  14  days  and  6 hours.  She  carried  out  the 
news  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Somers,  and  the  packet 
that  of  the  affair  of  Monterey,  both  of  which  affairs 
make  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  London  papers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Finances.  The  following  exhibit  affords  the  offi- 


cial decrease  of  the  annual  revenue. 

On  the  year  there  is  a decrease — 

In  the  customs,  of  ...  <£834.375 

Excise,  of 1,172,614 

Stamps,  of  ....  218,346 

Taxes,  of 209,319 

Crown  lands,  of  ...  29,000 


<£2,454,554 

There  is  an  increase — 

In  the  Post  office,  of  . .£150,000 

Miscellaneous,  of  . 481,673 

And  there  is  the  two  quarters’ 

Property  tax  • . 571,056 

; 1,202,729 


<£1,251,825 

This  is  the  Feal  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  the 
year;  but  it  is  reduced  by  a God-send,  as  imprest  and 
other  moneys,  <£157,283,  and  repayment  of  advances 
<£171,912. 


But  the  quarter  exhibits  a still  more  gloomy  state 
of  things. 

In  the  customs  their  is  a decrease  . <£581,185 

Excise,  of 717,262 

Stamps,  of 56,763 

Taxes,  of 23,847 

Crown  lands 9,000 


£1,388,057 

There  is  an  increase — 

In  the  Post  office,  of  . £14,000 

Miscellaneous,  of  . . 6,485 

And  there  is  the  quarter’s  pro- 
perly tax  ...  257,212 

277,697 


Making  the  real  deficiency  in  the  re- 
venue of  the  quarter  . . £1,110,360 

But  there  is  deducted  besides 
of  imprest  . . . £80,910 

And  repayments  of  advances  89,388 
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The  picture  of  the  finances,  as  shown  by  the  last 
quarter’s  revenue,  had  at  first  excited  a feeling  of  gen- 
eral gloom  in  commercial  circles.  But  the  conside- 
ration that  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  law  had 
but  hardly  if  at  all  commenced  served  to  alleviate 
apprehensions,  and  no  serious  impression  was  made 
upon  the  stocks;  their  rise  was  ciiecked  but  there  was 
no  falling  off'. 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  Average  of  the  week- 
ly liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank  of  England,  from 
the  8lh  of  Oct.  1842,  to  the  31st  of  Dec.  1842; — 
Liabilities.  Assets. 

Circulat’n  £19,230,000  Securt’s,  £20,560,000 

Deposits,  9,063,000  Bullion,  10,330,000 


£28,293,000  £30,890,000 

Money  was  very  abundant  in  London.  The  Bank 
of  England  had  upwards  of  £11,000,000  in  its  vaults, 
or  more  than  one  half  the  amount  of  the  circulation. 

The  cotton  market  was  in  a very  depressed  state, 
owing  to  the  enormous  amounts  forwarded. 

Parliament.  Previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament 
strong  indications  had  been  given  out  from  sources 
whose  opinions  were  entitled  to  confidence,  that  the 
ministry  were  about  to  bend  before  the  storm  of  the 
corn  law  agitation,  and  had  in  view  some  radical  mo- 
dification which  would  avert  the  ultraismof  the  agi- 
tators, and  preserve  as  far  as  consistent  with  a wise 
and  moderate  change,  all  the  principles  of  conserva- 
tism. These  expectations  have  been  futile  as  yet. 

The  following  circularwas  in  the  mean  while  sent 
to  all  the  supporters  of  sir  Robert  Peel’s  government: 
“ Whitehall,  Jan.  4. 

Sir — I take  the  liberty  of  informing  you,  that  the 
meeting  of  parliament  having  been  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day, the  2d  of  February,  public  business  of  impor- 
tance will  be  brought  forward  without  delay.  I beg 
to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  it  may  be  consistent 
with  your  convenience  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  I have  the  honor,  etc. 

ROBERT  PEEL.” 
The  queen’speech. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen. — We  are  commanded  by 
her  majesty  to  acquaint  you  (hat  her  majesiy  receives 
from  all  princes  and  stales,  assurances  of  a friendly  dis- 
position towards  this  country,  and  of  an  earnest  desire  to 
co-operate  with  her  majesty  in  the  niaintenaace  of  gen- 
eral peace. 

“By  the  treaty  which  her  majesty  has  concluded  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  by  the  adjustment  of 
those  differences  which  from  long  continuance,  had  en- 
dangered the  preservation  of  peace,  her  majesty  trusts 
that  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  been 
confirmed, 

“The  increased  exertions  which,  by  the  liberality  of  par- 
liament, her  majesiy  was  enabled  to  make  for  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  with  China  have  been  eminently  success- 
ful. 

“The  skill,  valor,  and  discipline  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  employed  upon  this  service,  have  been  most 
conspicuous,  and  have  led  lo  the  conclusion  of  peace 
upon  the  terms  proposed  by  her  majesty. 

“Her  majesty  rejoices  in  the  prospect  that  by  the  free 
access  which  will  be  opened  to  the  principal  marts  of  that 
populous  and  extensive  empire,  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of  her  people. 

“As  soon  as  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  shall  have 
been  exchanged,  it  will  be  laid  before  you. 

“In  concert  with  her  allies,  her  majesiy  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  I he  Christian  population  of  Syria,  an  es- 
tablishment of  a syslem  of  odminislration  which  they 
wore  entitled  to  expect  from  the  engagements  of  the  sul- 
tan, and  from  the  good  faith  of  this  country. 

“Tlie  difference  for  some  lime  existing  between  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  governments,  had  recently  led  to 
acts  of  hostility;  but  as  each  ot  these  states  has  accepted 
the  joint  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  her  ma- 
jesty entertains  a confident  hope  that  their  mutual  rela- 
tions will  be  speedily  and  amicably  adjusted. 

“Her  majesty  has  concluded  with  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia a treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  which  will 
be  laid  before  you.  Her  majesty  regards  this  treaty  with 
great  satisfaction,  as  the  foundation  for  increased  inter- 
course between  her  majesty’s  subjects  and  those  of  the 
emperor. 

“Her  majesty  is  happy  to  inform  you  that  complete 
success  has  attended  the  recent  military  operation  in 
A Afghanistan. 

“Her  majesty  has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  recording 
the  high  sense  of  the  ability  with  which  those  operations 
have  been  directed,  and  of  the  constancy  and  vafor  which 
have  been  manifested  by  the  European  native  forces. 

“The  superiority  of  her  majesty’s  arms  has  been  es- 
tablished by  decisive  victories  on  the  scenes  of  former 
disasters;  the  complete  liberation  of  her  majesty’s  sub- 


jects who  were  held  in  captivity,  and  for  whom  her  ma- 
jesty has  felt  the  deepest  interest,  has  been  effected.  We 
are  commanded  by  her  majesty  to  inform  you  that  it  has 
not  been  deemed  advisable  to  continue  the  occupation 
by  a military  force  of  the  countries  to  the  westward  of 
the  Indus.’’ 

“Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons — Her  majesty 
has  directed  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  io  be 
laid  before  you- 

“Such  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  amount  of 
the  naval  and  military  force  as  have  been  deemedcom- 
patible,  under  present  circumstances,  with  the  efficient 
performance  of  the  public  service  throughout  the  ex- 
tended empire  of  her  majesty. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen— Her  majesty  regrets  the  di- 
minished receipts  from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  the 
revenue. 

“Her  majesty  fears  that  it  must  be  in  part  attributed  to 
the  reduced  consumption  of  many  articles,  caused  by 
that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
country  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  her  ma- 
jesty has  so  deeply  lamented. 

"In  considering,  however,  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
venue, her  majesiy  is  assured  that  you  will  hear  in  mind 
that  it  has  been  materially  affected  by  the  extensive  re- 
ductions in  the  import  duties,  which  received  your  sanc- 
tion during  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  that 
little  progress  has  been  hitherto  made  in  the  collection 
of  those  taxes  which  were  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  deficiency  from  that  and  other  causes. 

“Hot  majesty  feels  confident  that  the  future  produce  of 
the  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  every  exigency  of 
the  public  service. 

“Her  majesty  commands  us  to  acquaint  you  that  her  ma- 
jesty derived  the  utmost  gratification  from  the  loyalty  and 
affectionate  attachment  to  her  majesty  which  were  mani- 
fested on  the  occasion  o.f  her  majesty’s  visit  to  Scotland. 

“Her  majesty  regrets  that  in  the  course  of  last  year  the 
public  peace  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  districts  was 
seriously  disturbed,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  her 
majesty’s  subjects  were  endangered  by  tumultuous  assem- 
blages and  acts  of  open  violence.  The  ordinary  law, 
promptly  enforced,  was  sufficient  for  the  effectual  repres- 
sion of  these  disorders.  Her  majesty  confidently  relies 
upon  its  efficacy,  and  upon  the  zealous  support  of  her  loyal 
and  peaceable  subjects  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquility. 

“We  are  commanded  by  her  majesiy  to  acquaint  you 
that  measures  connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  and  with  various  questions  of  domestic  policy,  will 
be  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

“Her  majesty  confidently  relies  on  your  zealous  en- 
deavor to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  fervently  prays 
that  the  favor  of  Divine  Provident  e may  direct  and  pros- 
per your  counsels,  and  make  them  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness and  contentment  of  the  people.’’ 

British  Corn  Laws.  Wilmer’s  News  Letter  of  the 
5th  February  says — 

The  proceedings  of  parliament,  which  has  just  as- 
sembled for  the  despatch  of  business,  are  watched  with 
the  utmost  interest,  and  canvassed  with  the  greatest 
freedom.  A good  deal  of  hope  rests  upon  the  belief 
that  the  Corn  Laws  will  be  repealed;  but  the  general 
opinion  now  is  that  they  will  not  be  altered  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

The  European  Times  says  that  the  general  opin- 
ion which  prevailed  sometime  back,  that  the  govern- 
ment were  about  to  adopt  a more  liberal  commercial 
policy,  had  received  a check  within  the  preceding 
fortnight.  In  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  2nd  inst. 
sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  debate  on  the  address,  said  he 
did  not  intend  to  make  any  change  this  session  in  the 
provision  and  corn  laws.  He  still  retained,  he  said, 
his  belief  of  the  superiority  of  the  sliding  scale  over 
a fixed  duty,  but  he  was  not  so  wedded  to  any  law  as 

to  support  it  when  it  failed  to  answer  its  purpose. 

All  laws  were  subject  to  change  and  must  be  accom- 
jnodated  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  But  as 
far  as  this  session  is  concerned,  he  did  not  intend,  and 
would  resist  any  attempt  at  altering  the  corn-law  of 
the  last  session. 

Mr.  Villiers  gave  notice  that  he  would  on  an  early 
day,  move  for  an  inquiry  into  the  present  corn  laws, 
with  a view  to  their  total  and  immediate  repeal. 

The  anti-corn  law  league  have  been  holding  meet- 
ings, collecting  subscriptions,  and  enforcing  their 
views  during  the  last  month  in  almost  every  large  town 
throughout  the  kingdom.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Tweed  (Scotland)  they  were  enthusiastically  receiv- 
ed. The  “demonstrations”  at  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow were  excelled  by  those  during  the  present  week 
at  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  In  London  and  the 
neighborhood,  (he  meetings  of  the  same  body  have 
been  numerous  and  successful. 

The  league  have  already  received  contributions  ex- 
ceeding £42,000  from  the  principal  towns  in  the 
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kingdom,  exclusive  of  London,  where  a large  sum  is  j 
already  subscribed — Ireland,  and  about  fifty  places 
in  England  not  yet  called  upon. 

Mr.  Drummond,  private  secretary  to  Sir.  R.  Peel, 
was  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Charing  Cross,  on  the  10th 
ult.  He  died  in  the  course  of  five  days  afterwards. 
The  assassin,  Daniel  McNaughton,  is  a native  of 
Scotland.  It  appears  that.  McNaughton  mistook  Mr. 
Drummond  for  Sir  R.  Peel,  whom  he  intended  to 
have  made  his  victim.  Opinions  are  various  as  to 
his  insanity.  He  had  been  arraigned  for  trial,  and 
plead  not  guilty;  but  the  trial  was  postponed  by  con- 
sent of  the  attorney  general. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  queen  was  moved  by  Viscount  Courtney,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  W.  P.  S.  Mills,  Mr.  C.  Wood  follow- 
ed, and  alluded  particularly  to  the  American  treaty, 
and  to  the  question  of  search,  as  it.  is  spoken  of  in 
the  president’s  annual  message.  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
reply  to  that  part  respecting  the  treaty  with  the  U. 
States,  (delivered  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
, first  night  of  the  session,  Feb.  2),  discloses  the 
sore  point  of  British  exception  to  the  president’s  late 
message,  and  the  chief  cause  of  their  furious  exas- 
peration manifested  against  it  in  all  their  journals. 

Whatever,  Sir  Robert  may  say,  and  however  he 
may  interpret  the  treaty,  there  is  but  one  sentiment 
in  this  country  on  the  subject,  whether  he  chooses  to 
call  it  visit  or  search,  and  that  is,  that  every  such  act 
done  towards  an  American  vessel,  is  done  at  the 
peril  of  the  officer  and  the  responsibility  of  his  go- 
vernment. There  is  no  occasion  therefore  for  any 
such  pretension  to  assume  the  importance  of  being 
a subject  of  even  discussion,  much  less  of  treaty  or 
convention  between  America  and  Great  Britain. 
Whenever  she  shall  presume  to  carry  the  pretension 
into  execution,  other  than  diplomatic  arguments  will 
test  its  validity  and  settle  all  cavil. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  address  was  moved  by 
the  earl  of  Powis,  and  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Eg- 
linton.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  followed,  and 
made  some  exceptions  to  parts  of  the  speech,  and 
certain  points  of  ministerial  policy.  He  found  fault 
with  the  American  treaty,  in  regard  both  to  the 
boundary,  and  the  question  of  search.  He  alluded 
also  in  terms  of  censure  to  the  corn  laws  of  the  last 


sailing  under  the  American  flag,  be  -really  what  she 
seems  to  be.  In  the  admirable  desatch  of  my  noble  friend, 
dated  the  20th  December,  3841,  be  wrote  thus— "The 
undersigned  apprehends,  however,  that  the  right  of 
search  is  not  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  nationali- 
ty of  the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voy- 
age, and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels 
they  meet  with  are  realyAmerican  or  not.  The  right  assert- 
ed has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to  the  right  of  search, 
either  in  principle  or  practice.  It  as  simply  a right  to  sa- 
tisfy the  party,  who  has  a legitimate  interest  in  knowing 
the  truth,  that  the  vessel  actually  is  what  her  colors  an- 
nounce.” I am  surprised  the  United  States  should  con- 
test this,  considering  the  many  small  states  by  which 
they  are  sin  rounded,  and  how  easily  their  revenue  might 
be  injured  if  it  could  once  be  established  as  a principle 
that  a foreign  vessel  might  become  exempt  front  visita- 
tion by  hoisting  any  particular  flag.  (Hear.) 

Wi'h such  a principle  recognised,  neither  the  revenue 
nor  the  commerce  ot  the  United  States  could  be  safe  lor 
an  instant.  But  I know  that  the  United  Slates  do  liber- 
ally exercise  the  right  in  the  seas  adjacent  to  their  own 
const;  1 know  that  if  a Mexican  vessel  were  to  hoist  the 
British  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  the  United 
States  would  not  hesitate  to  exercise  the  right  of  expos- 
ing the  fraud;  and,  knowing  this,  I am  the  more  sur- 
prised at  the  claim  now  set  up  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  sir,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the 
face  of  the  public,  expressing  deep  regret  that  there 
should  appear  to  beany  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
topic,  explicitly  to  declare  that  we  have  not  waived  one 
the  principles  contended  for  by  my  noble  friend  (the  earl 
of  Aberdeen)  in  his  despatch  of  December,  1841;  and  it 
is  further  mv  duly  to  declare  that  the  despatch  lias  re 
inained  to  the  present  hour  unanswered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates.  I know,  I think,  too  well 
what  is  the  ability  and  what  the  keenness  of  a secreta- 
ry of  state  in  the  United  Stales,  to  believe  that  if  doc- 
trines so  important  as  those  advanced  in  the  despatch 
could  be  questioned,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  re- 
main fourteen  months  unanswered  and  unacknowledg- 
ed, had  it  been  thought  wise  to  contest  those  principles. 
(Hear  hear.) 

And,  sir,  with  respect  to  this  right  of  search,  that  not 
bell  gerenl  but  conventional  right  which  is  used  by  one 
power  for  the  purposes  of  humanity,  to  check  the  traffic 
in  slaves.  I am  bound  to  say  that,  even  on  that,  point,  i 
am  surprised  at  the  determination  with  which  the  United 
States  refuse  that  mutual  right.  (Hear,  hear.)  I am  now 
speaking  of  that  right  of  search,  which,  by  the  treaties 


session,  and  to  a passage  of  the  speech  relating  to  | with  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  by  treaty  with  France 


the  affairs  of  China.  The  duke  of  Wellington  . . . . . 

plied,  on  all  the  points,  both  speakers  complimenting  ! t0  prevent  effectually  the  frame  in  slaves— a ri<; 
in  high  terms  Lord  Ashburton,  and  the  duke  express-  search  vessels  belonging  to  each  country  which  ,s  a 
ing  the  opinion  that  the  arrangement  he  had  made 
was  “most  satisfactory  to  the  country.”  Lord 
Brougham  followed,  in  vindication  of  the  American 


and  other  states,  is  mutually  conceded  by  parties  desirous 

lit  to 
party 

to  the  treaty,  detected  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  this  trade. 
For,  in  the  year  1824,  a convention,  I say,  was  signed  in 
this  country,  by  Mr.  Rush,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States,  almost  at  the  instigation  of  America,  which  pro- 


treaty,  which  he  considered  not  only  satisfactory  but ; fessed  the  utmost  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade, 
of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  | A convention,  I say,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Rush,  with 
and  to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large.  He  dwelt  j Mr.  Huskisson,  which  did  mutually  concede  the  right  of 
also  at  length  on  the  question  of  search  and  on  the  | search;  thans  to  say,  which  enabled  vessels  of  war,  of 


affairs  of  the  east.  The  earl  of  Auckland,  lord 
Colchester,  lord  Ashburton,  and  several  others  fol- 
lowed in  the  debate,  which  was  continued  until  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  address  was  agreed  to 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  gave  notice  that  on  the 
14th  he  should  submit  a motion  for  the  thanks  of  the 
house  to  the  naval  and  military  officers  anefrmen  en- 
gaged in  the  service  in  China — and  on  the  16lh,  a 
like  motion  in  regard  to  the  officers  and  troops  con- 
cerned in  the  military  operations  in  the  East  Indias, 
including  the  governor  general.  He  stated  that  in 
the  meantime  the  papers  relating  to  the  transactions 
in  those  countries  would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Extract  from  sir  Robert  Peel's  speeeli  on  the  2 d February. 

I rejoice  that  the  lion,  gentleman  has  given  me  an  op- 
portunity of  making  some  observations  on  the  late  mes- 
sage of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  sincere 
and  honest  (lesire  I have  always  entertained  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a good  understanding  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I have  al- 
ways spoken  of  America,  makes  it  a doubly  painful  du- 
ty to  me  to  have  to  refer  to  that  message,  which,  I am  sor- 
ry to  say,  does  not  give  a correct  account  of  the  negoti- 
ations relative  to  the  right  to  visit.  Perhaps  I may  do 
right  to  confirm  what  the  honorable  gentleman  has  said, 
that  there  is  nothing  more  distinct  than  the  right  of  visit  is 
from  the  right  of  search  Search  is  a belligerent  right, 
and  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  the  time  of  peace  except  when 
it  has  been  conceded  by  treaty.  The  right  of  search  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  vessel,  but  to  the  cargo  also.  The 
right  of  visit  is  quite  distinct  from  this,  though  the  two  are 
often  confounded.  The  right  of  search,  with  respect  to 
American  vessels,  we  entirely  and  utterly  disclaim;  nay 
more,  if  we  knew  that  an  American  vessel  wereiurnish- 
ed  with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  slave  trade — if 
we  knew  that  the  decks  were  prepared  to  leceive  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  within  a space  in  which  life  is 
almost  impossible,  still  we  should  be  bound  to  let  that 
American  vessel  pass  on.  But  the  right  we  claim,  is  to 
know  whether  a vessel  pretending  to  be  American,  and 
hoisting  the  American  flag,  be  bona  fide  American. — 
[Hear,  hear.] 

We  claim  the  right  to  know  whether  a grievous  wrong 
has  not  been  offered  ‘to  the  American  flag.;  to  know,  for 
instance,  whether  a Portuguese  or  Brazilian  schooner, 


the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  respectively,  to  ex- 
ercise, under  certain  stipulations,  that  very  right  of  search 
against  which  such  a clamor  is  now  raised  in  a neigh 
boring  country.  (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  That  treaty  was 
rejected  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  noton  the 
ground  of  an  objection  to  the  right  ofseach,  but  because 
the  right  of  search  extended  to  the  coast  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  search  being 
exercised  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  coast  of 
America,  alleging  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  The  senate  of  the  United 
States  omitted  the  coast  of  America,  and  Mr.  Canning 
refused  to  ratify  the  treat}'  in  consequence  of  that  omis- 
sion; but  if  Mr.  Canning  had  allowed  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica to  he  omitted  from  the  treaty,  at  this  moment  a con- 
vention authorising  the  right  of  search  would  have  been 
in  force  with  respect  to  the  U.  States. 

Sir,  I hope  that  those  who  have  contended  with  so 
much  vehemence  in  the  legislative  chamber  of  France 
against  the  maintenance  of  treaties  framed  in  the  pure 
spirit  of  humanity,  and  tvho  quote  the  example  of  the 
United  States,  will  refer  to  that  convention,  and  see  that 
the  United  States  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  per- 
mit that  conventional  right  of  search.  (Loud  cries 
“hear.”)  There  must  be  some  great  misunderstanding 
upon  this  suhject;  but  considering  the  importance  of 
maintaining  this  right — a right  not  peculiar  to  England — 
considering  that  we  are  contending  for  a right  which  is 
the  only  security  against  fraud,  .against  the  grossest 
abuses  by  parties  interested  in  this  iniquitous  traffic,  con- 
sidering that  we  are  now  the  advocates  of  a principle 
necessary  for  the  interests  and  security  of  all  maritime 
nations — it  is  my  duty  to  state  in  the  face  of  the  house 
of  commons,  that  the  claim  to  that  right  of  visitation  con- 
tended for  in  the  desparchof  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  been 
relinquished;  that  on  this  subject  there  was  made  no  con- 
cession whatever,  and  that  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  we  adhere  at  this  mo- 
ment. (Cheers  from  both  sides  of  the  house.) 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  which  we  have  entered  into 
with  the  United  States,  in  signing  that  treaty  we  consi- 
der that  we  have  abandoned  no  right  of  visitation.  We 
did  not  understand  from  the  United  States  that  they  en- 
tered into  that  treaty  with  any  engagement  from  us  to 
abandon  the  right  to  visitation,  which  is  cor  necessarily 
connected  with  he  question  of  the  slave  trade.  We 
though:  that  it  was  a step  in  advance  when  the  United 
States  professed  a readiness  to  detach  a naval  force  to 


the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  pm  pose  of  suppressing  the 
slave  trade.  We  did  not  accept  the  detachment  of  that 
naval  force  as  an  equivalent  for  any  right  which  we 
claimed;  vet  still  we  thought  that  for  a great  country  like 
the  United  States  to  take  that  step  with  us  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  although  the  power  of  visitation  is  limited  un- 
der the  treaty  in  such  case,  although  we  claim  no  right 
to  visit  slavers  bona  fide  American,  and  the  right  is  to"be 
exercised  by  vessels  of  the  United  States— we'ibought  it, 

I say,  a step  in  advance  towards  the  ultimate  sunprpssio'e 
of  the  slave  trade  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  U. 
States.  ’ 

But  in  acceding  to  that  we  have  not  abandoned  our  claims 
in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  it  ever  make  any  part  of 
our  intention,  during  the  controversy,  to  abandon  the 
right  to  which  we  lay  claim  in  the  despatch  I have  men- 
tioned. (Hear,  hear,  hear.)  We  have  not  contented 
ourselves,  sir,  with  leaving  this  fact  to  become  known  by 
a declaration  in  this  house;  but  since  the  appearance  of 
the  president’s  message,  we  have  taken  an  opportunity 
of  intimating  to  the  United  Statps  the  construction  we 
place  on  the  treaty.  (Cheers)  I trust,  sir,  that  I have 
said  enough  to  satisfy  the  house  on  this  point;  I trust, 
also,  that  although  compelled  to  avow  a material  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  upon 
this  particular  question,  I have  stated ‘this  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  respect  which  I wish  to  maintain  to- 
wards the  high  authorities  of  the  United  States.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

[A  despatch  from  the  American  minister  in  London 
Mr.  Everett,  in  reference  to  the  above  speech  and  dated 
at  London,  February  3d,  was  laid  before  congress  on 
the  23d,] 

Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  intention  of  bringing 
the  American  treaty  before  the  house  by  a specific  mo- 
tion. Tiie  address  was  unanimously  voted,  and  the  com- 
mittee ordered  to  report  it.  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  up 
the  papers  connected  with  the  American  treaty,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

FRANCE. 

Meeting  of  the  Chambers.  The  chambers  assem- 
bled on  the  9th  January.  The  present  French  min- 
istry formed  October  29.  1840,  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows, viz:  Marshal  Soult,  president  of  the  council 
and  minister  of  war;  M.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  M.  Martin  (dtt  Nord)  minister  of  justice  and 
public  worship;  Admiral  Duperre.  minister  of  ma- 
rine and  colonies;  Count  Duchatel,  minister  of  the 
interior;  M.  Cunin  Gridaine,  minister  of  commerce 
and  agriculture;  M.  Teste,  minister  of  public  works; 
M.  Villemain  (Peer,)  minister  of  public  instruction; 
M.  Lacave  Laplagne,  minister  of  finance.  The  pre- 
liminary draughting  of  the  royal  address  is  said  to 
have  been  entrusted  to  M.  Villemain. 

On  the  9th  January,  the  king  opened  the  session  of 
the  chambers  with  the  following  speech — 

Messieurs  the  peers  and  deputies: — The  affection  and 
sympathy  of  France  have  sustained  me.  With  a heart 
still  bleeding  but  lull  of  confidence  in  your  devotion,  in 
calling  on  you  myself  to  resume  your  labors,  lam  desi- 
rous of  completing  now,  that  which  grief  compelled  me 
to  leave  unfinished  at  the  commencement  of  your  last 
session.  You  have  already  done  much  for  the  safety 
and  the  future  fortunes  of  France.  I thank  you  in  her 
name.  Whatever  may  be  the  troubles  of  me  and  mine, 
we  will  devote  to  her  service  all  that  God  may  give  us  of 
strength  and  of  life. 

Favored  by  order  and  by  peace,  the  national  prosperi- 
ty, evinced  in  the  rapid  increase  of  the  public  revenue, 
developes  itself  beyond  our  most,  sanguine  hopes.  The 
certain  predominance  of  law  is  the  surest  pledge,  of  the 
welfare  of  all,  as  the  power  of  the  state  and  the  convic- 
tion generally  felt,  that  the  laws  will  be  strictly  execut- 
ed, render  recourse  to  their  severity  less  frequently  ne- 
cessary. 

I feel  confident  that  our  prosperity  will  conrinue.  with- 
out interruption  or  obstacle.  My  relations  with  foreign 
powers  continue  pacific  and  friendly. 

The  good  intelligence  between  the  different  powers 
has  confirmed  peace  in  the  east,  and  brought  about  in 
Syria  the  re  establishment  of  a government  adapted  to 
their  religious  faith  and  their  wishes. 

I deplore  the  troubles  which  have  recently  agitated 
Spain.  In  my  relations  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  I 
have  only  had  in  view  the  protection  of  our  legitimate 
interest,  the  observance  towards  the  Queen  Isabella  II. 
of  a sincere  friendship,  and  to  give  to  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, tuat  succor  and  respect  which  honors  the  name 
of  France. 

By  taking  possession  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  I 
have  obtained  for  our  navigators  in  those  distant  seas, 
a support  and  a refuge  of  which  the  necessity  has  for  a 
long  time  been  felt. 

Thanks  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  our  brave  army, 
our  dominion  in  Algeria  becomes  every  where  stable 
and  respected.  The  vigilance  and  order  of  the  govern- 
ment will  complete  the  work  so  gloriously  prosecuted  by 
our  soldiers. 

I have  recommended  negotiations  with  different  states, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  giving  vigor  to  our  agricul- 
ture, cotnmeice,  and  industry,  and  of  procuring  addition- 
al facilities  to  our  national  interests. 

The  laws  on  finances  and  sundry  projects  of  law,  in- 
tended to  produce  important  improvements  in  our  legis- 
lation and  administration,  will  be  immediately  presented 
to  you. 

Gentlemen,  the  world  is  at  peace  France  is  free,  ac- 
tive and  happy.  I have  had  and  shall  have  to  my  last 
day,  the  desire  to  insure  these  benefits  to  my  country- 
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It  is  with  your  constant  and  loyal  assistance  that  I have 
thus  far  succeeded.  You  will  assist  me  in  ninintaininc, 
in  consummating  our  common  work.  It  will  be  for  all, 
the  most  desirable  recompense  and  the  only  consolation, 
for  which  I can  henceforward  hope. 

Finances.  In  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  12th 
Jan.  the  minister  of  finance  presented  an  estimate  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  1844, (the  fiscal  yearend- 
ing  in  1844,  we  presume, )the  former  amounting  to  1247 
millions  of  francs,  and  the  latter  to  1281  millions — 
showing  an  anticipated  deficit  of  about  33  millions. 
These  for  ordinary  expenses.  The  extraordinaries 
are  expected  to  swell  the  deficit  to  about  77  millions. 
In  making  the  financial  statement,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable length,  the  minister  adduced  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  state  of  the  country  was  most  pros- 
perous, and  declared  there  was  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a further  progressive  improvement  in  the 
revenue  would  take  place. 

Sugar.  The  minister  of  commerce  also  presented 
the  sugar  bill.  It  enacts  that  September  4,  1844,  the 
manufacture  of  home-made  sugar  of  every  discretion 
shall  cease  in  France,  and  that  a sum  of  forty  millions 
shall  be  paid  the  manufacturers  by  way  of  indem- 
nity, in  proportion  to  the  quantities  they  may  have 
manufactured  during  the  two  last  seasons  The 
mode  and  period  of  payment  are  specified  in  the  arti- 
cles. [Galignani. 

In  discussing  the  address  to  the  king  on  the  31st 
Jan.  upon  a division  on  the  Syrian  question,  the  min- 
istry were  placed  in  j critical  position  by  having 
been  defeated  by  a majority  of  three  votes;  and  at 
the  latest  accounts  an  amendment  offered  by  M. 
Chastellous  Laubat  was  pending  which  it  was  sup- 
posed would  decide  their  fate.  Mr.  Guizot  declared 
emphatically  on  the  next  day  after  his  defeat,  that  he 
would  not  open  any  negotiations  for  the  modification 
of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  until  he  saw  fair 
prospects  of  obtaining  that  modification  from  Eng- 
land by  a common  accord,  and  with  success. 

After  alluding  to  the  abandonment  by  the  French 
government  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  he  said  he  thought 
the  execution  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  this  was  a question 
of  good  faith.  He  said  that  the  government  would 
preserve  its  liberty  of  action  and  its  responsibility. 
It  would  receive  with  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
chambers  and  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  But  if  we 
are  asked  for  more  than  the  dignity  of  the  country 
and  the  national  interests  demand,  all  we  can  do  is 
to  refuse.  The  debate  had  not  concluded  when  the 
last  express  left  Paris. 

DEBTS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENTS, 


WITH  THE 

PROPORTION 

BORROWED  IN 

LONDON,  DIS- 

TINGUISHING  THOSE  WHICH  HAVE 

failed: 

Date  of  Lon- 

Due  in  Lon- 

don  loans. 

don. 

Total  debt. 

Austria 

1832 

■£•3, 500, 000 

<£80,000,000 

Belgium 

1832 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

Brazils 

1824-5-9 

6,000,000 

15.500,000 

Cuba 

1835 

450,450 

450,450 

Denmark 

1822-5 

3,500,000 

16,000,000 

France 

191,893,053 

Holland 

1831 

500,000 

100.000,000 

Naples 

1824 

2 500,000 

20,000,000 

Prussia 

1820 

3,800,000 

29,000,000 

Russia 

1822 

3,500,000 

50,000,000 

Total  continuing  to  pay  .£27,750-450 

=£506,843,503 

Buenos  Ay 

res  1824-7 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

Chiii 

1833 

1,000,000 

6,000,000 

Columbia 

1822-4 

6,750,000 

8,100,000 

Greece 

1824-33 

5,143,750 

5,143,750 

Guadalaxara  1825 

600,000 

608,000 

Guatemala 

1825 

167,000 

867,000 

Mexico 

1824-5 

6,400,000 

16,400,000 

Peru 

1822-5 

1,816,000 

5,000,000 

Portugal 

1823$36 

9,835,300 

19,086,122 

Poyais 

1822 

200,000 

200  000 

Spain  acknowledged 

25,440,000 

89,600,000 

“ not  acknowledged 

51,300,000 

202,030,000 

Total  bankrupt 

<£59,352,050 

=£157,996,872 

27,750,450 

506,843,503 

=£25,102,500 

<£664.740,375 

[.AT.  Y.  Herald. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

John  McElvain,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  States  for 
the  district  of  Ohio. 

PRESIDENTIAL.  General  Cass , has  met  with  a 
very  cordial  reception  from  persons  of  all  political 
prr'ies  in  the  west,  on  his  return  from  h is  mission  in 
Euiope,  especially  in  Cincinnati.  The  report  of  his 
having  intended  to  remove  to  that  city,  is  untrue. — 


He  will  reside  at  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  arrived  at 
the  latter  city  on  the  15th  inst.  and  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  respect. 

Henry  Clay  returned  to  New  Orleans  from  his  visit 
to  Mobile,  on  the  7th  instant,  having  been  entertained 
with  unbounde  d hospitality  and  kindness. 

National  presidential  convention.  The  anti- 
whig  members  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  have 
recommended  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1844,  as  the 
day  for  the  meeting  of  a national  convention  for  the 
nomination  of  candidates  for  the  presinency  and  vice 
presidency. 


Whig  presidential  convention.  Proceedings  of 
a meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  congress.  At  a meet- 
ing of  the  whig  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  held  in  the  sen- 
ate chamber  on  Saturday  evening,  the  18th  February, 
1843,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
holding  a national  convention  to  nominate  candidates 
to  be  supported  by  the  whig  party  at  the  next  elec- 
tion of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U.  States, 
Bichard  IP.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Alexander  II.  H.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  and 
John  C.  Clark,  of  New  York  were  appointed  secre- 
taries. 

Mr.  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  on  behalf  of  a joint 
committee  appointed  at  a previous  meeting  to  consi- 
der what  measure  should  he  adopted,  made  a report 
which  having  been  discussed  and  amended,  was  unan- 
imously adopted.  The  report  is  in  the  following 
words,  viz: 

“Whereas  the  expediency  of  holding  a national 
convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  pre- 
sident and  vice  president  has  been  suggested  by  the 
whigs  in  various  parts  of  the  union;  "and  it  having 
been  referred  by  them  to  the  whig  members  of  con- 
gress to  designate  the  time  and  place  of  holding  said 
convention:  therefore 

“ Resolved , The  the  whig  members  of  congress, 
concurring  in  the  expediency  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention, and  yielding  to  the  wishes  expressed  that 
they  should  designate  the  time  and  place,  do  respect- 
fully recommend  that  a whig  national  convention  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  United  States  he  held  at  the  city  of 
Baltimore  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  day  of  May,  1844; 
and  that  the  said  convention  be  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  the  respective  states  equal  to  the  number 
of  senators  and  representatives  of  each  state  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Underwood,  of  Kentucky,  it 
was 

l‘Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretaries,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Intelligencer  and  other  whig 
papers.” 


RICHARD  H.  BAYARD,  chairman. 
Alex.  H.  H.  Stuart,  ) 

John  C.  Clark,  j secref?nes- 


STATE  DEBTS. 


In  the  Registerof  the  1 1 th , page  370,  we  introduc- 
ed some  reflections  on  the  subject  of  “American 
credit.”  A consideration  of  the  same  theme  has  led 
of  course  to  the  topic  which  at  this  moment  engages 
more  of  public  attention  in  this  country  than  any 
other,  and  on  which  we  claim  a brief  space  in  this 
number. 

We  maintain  that  the  credit  of  the  general  govern- 
ment could  not  reasonably  be,  that  it  in  fact  was  not 
and  is  not,  questioned,  notwithstanding  the  recent  fai- 
lure of  its  agent  in  Europe  to  obtain  a single  bid 
for  a trifling  loan.  Its  resources  were  well  known 
to  be  ample  to  command  the  money  for  any  amount 
of  expenditures  which,  either  in  peace  or  war,  it 
had  thought  proper  to  incur.  Those  resources  had 
been  repeatedly  tested,  and  never  failed.  That  they 
could  now  fail,  in  a time  of  perfect  peace, of  abund- 
ance at  home,  and  of  open  trade  with  all  the  world, 
no  man  can  believe. 

It  was  the  embarassments  into  which  the  finances 
of  some  of  the  states  of  the  union  had  fallen,  that 
were  seized  upon  and  made  use  of  to  injnre  the  credit 
of  the  nation.  Europeans  pretended  that  they  must 
and  would  identify  the  state  governments  with  the 
federal  government,  and  consider  the  failure  of  any 
one  of  the  twenty-six,  as  implicating  American  credit, 
as  much  as  if  the  general  government  itself  had 
failed. 

That  there  was  a combination  of  the  capitalists  of 
Europe  disposed,  through  the  means  of  thus  identify- 
ing the  general  with  the  state  governments,  to  co- 
erce the  latter  into  an  assumption  or  at  least  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  debts  of  the  states,  hardly  admits 
of  a doubt.  The  fact  of  the  failure  to  obtain  a pet- 
ty loan  in  any  money  market  in  Europe,  was  strong 
presumptive  proof.  But  letters  have  recently  been 
published,  from  capitalists,  almost  avowing  the  fact. 


[London,  October  3,  1842. 
To  colonel  Robinson,  &c. : 

Dear  sir: — It  gives  us  pleasure  to  address  a few 
lines  to  you  on  the  subject  of  our  late  conversation. 

We  greatly  regret  that  you  should  return  to  Ame- 
rica without  accomplishing  the  object  of  your  mis- 
sion. It  is  frustrated  by  causes  over  which  the  ca- 
pitalists of  this  country  and  Europe  generally  have 
no  control. 

But  we  are  persuaded  you  will  return  with  an  im- 
pression that  no  feeling  prevails  but  that  of  the 
greatest  cordiality;  and  it  would  give  us  and  others 
much  pleasure,  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  carry  your 
wishes  into  effect. 

The  obstacle,  as  you  are  aware,  is  in  the.  shake 
which  certain  occurrences  have  given  to  confidence 
in  the  securities  of  America,  and  feeling  a sincere 
interest  in  its  restoration,  we  hope  we  may  not  be 
thought  presuming  in  submitting  to  your  considera- 
tion and  through  yourself  to  the  general  government, 
that  no  steps  could  accomplish  this  more  effectually 
than  the  withdrawal  of  the  bonds  which  have  been 
unhappily  repudiated  by  some  of  the  stales,  and  by 
assisting  others  who  really  need  it  to  meet  their  just 
engagements. 

It  seems  to  fall  within  our  province  to  allude  to  a 
suggestion  which  has  been  elsewhere  made,  viz: — 
That  the  federal  government  should  inscribe  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  three  per  cent,  stock  as  would  sa- 
tisfy the  interest  of  the  several  slates  in  the  public 
lands,  distributing  to  each  according  to  their  propor- 
tion, but  reserving  to  itself  the  option  to  pay  those 
stales  which  have  bonds  out  in  1 heir  own  bonds,  so 
as  to  give  the  holders  of  such  bonds  the  option  of 
surrendering  them  to  the  federal  government  in  ex- 
change for  their  three  per  cent,  stock.  And  we  beg  to 
remark[upon  it,  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted here  as  an  honorable  and  welcome  settlement. 

If  such  a design  was  thought  too  extensive,  might 
not  the  federal  government  issue  a three  per  cent, 
stock  to  the  amount  required,  of  the  Mississippi, 
Michigan,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  bonds,  and 
any  other  that  require  help — taking  counter  security 
from  them? 

The  amount  required  would  be  small,  but  it  would 
accomplish  the  greatest  good  to  America  generally — 
to  the  states  which  would  thus  convert  their  debt  from 
five  into  three  per  cents.,  and  to  the  bond-holders. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  our  legislature  was  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  Canada,  by  assisting  with  our 
credit  to  enable  them  to  reduce  their  interest  from 
five  to  four  per  cent. 

We  shall  hail  with  great  pleasure  any  movement^ 
that  may  be  made  by  America  to  restore  her  to  the 
high  position  she  has  enjoyed  for  so  many  years  in 
the  confidence  of  the  world. 

We  subscribe  ourselves,  with  much  respect, 

Dear  sir,  your  sincere  friends, 
OVEREND,  GURNEY  & Co.l 

Nor  were  they  apparently  quite  satisfied  with  this 
measure  of  injustice  towards  our  republic.  To  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  states  to  meet  immediately 
their  engagements,  was  added,  at  least  by  the  public 
presses  of  Europe,  all  the  odium  that  could  be  thrown 
upon  the  misfortune  as  well  as  in  some  cases  the  fol- 
lies, of  sundry  corporations  and  joint  stock  associ- 
ations, which  in  the  sudden  revolution  of  bringing  a 
whole  country  down  at  once  from  an  inflated  paper 
currency,  to  a hard  money  basis,  became  inevitable. 
Banks  had  failed, — British  capitalists  had  suffered  to 
some  extent  as  well  as  ourselves,  by  their  failure, — - 
“Brother  Jonathan’s  honesty,” — was  broadly  impli- 
cated,— and  something  said  too  about  holding  the 
American  government  accountable  for  their  unfortu- 
nate speculations,  in  our  bank  stocks,  as  well  as  state 
stocks.  The  extent  to  which  this  may  hereafter  be 
pressed  by  them,  may  possibly  depend  upon  their  suc- 
cess in  the  attempt  to  make  it  responsible  for  the 
states.  They  will  probably  be  content  to  try  the  latter 
first.. 

The  idea  that  Europeans  cannot,  as  they  profess, 
and  will  not , as  they  assert,  distinguish,  between  our 
general  and  our  state  governments,  is  sheer  affecta- 
tion. Republican  institutions  are  not  quite  so  intri- 
cate that  they  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  them, 
however  reluctant  they  are  to  be  schooled.  If  they 
revolt  at  learning  of  us,  they  might  find  something  at 
home  parallel  in  all  essential  particulars  to  the  case 
in  question.  If  the  Canton  of  Bern,  for  instance, 
were  to  contract  a debt  in  England,  would  the  capi- 
talists who  advanced  it,  dream  of  holding  the  Swiss 
diet  responsible  for  the  amount?  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  German  confederation  owe  considerable 
debts; — do  the  folks  on  ’change  talk  of  making  the 
whole  confederation  responsible?  Nay,  let  us  go  near- 
er home  with  the  analagy; — and  appeal  to  more  fa- 
miliar facts.  Time  was  when  Scotland  and  Ireland 
each  of  them  possessed  its  own  legislative  authori- 
ties, qualified  to  enter  into  financial  engagements  for 
themselves; — and  it  is  at  least  within  the  range  of 
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possibilities,  if  not  of  probabilities , that  one  of  them 
may  again  have.  Suppose  O’Connell  should  succeed 
in  carrying  his  favorite  measure  for  a repeal  of  the 
union,  and  an  Irish  parliament  were  again  installed, 
would  the  London  capitalists  think  of  holding  the 
British  crown  responsible  for  every  pecuniary  en- 
gagement that  parliament  might  enter  into  under  his 
influence?  Let  them  answer,  and  we  will  then  ans- 
wer for  the  states  of  the  American  union, — aye, 
every  one  of  them. 

So  much  for  the  question  as  between  the  Europe- 
ans and  Americans,  on  this  subject.  Let  us  now 
view  it  as  a question  of  our  own,  in  which  Europe 
has  nothing  to  say. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a strange  fatality  and 
falling  into  error  at  home  in  relation  to  the  true  fea- 
tures ofthis  question,  the  effects  of  which  are  far  more 
serious  to  us,  than  any  fallacy  that  foreigners  may 
have  imbibed  about  it.  That  there  is  design  in  spread- 
ing some  of  these  errors,  to  a given  extent,  we  strong- 
ly suspect.  It  would  be  difficult  otherwise  to  ac- 
count for  the  unremitted  efforts  of  a certain  widely 
distributed  publication,  issued  from  New  York,  and, 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  solely  devoted  to  foreign 
influence,  as  it  is  conducted  entirely  hy  foreigners 
who  profess  no  design  of  becoming  citizens, — we  say 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  such  a publication’s 
unceasingly  discouraging  the  idea  of  the  states  being 
ever  capable  of  redeeming  themselves  from  their 
debts,  if  it  were  not  that  they  wish,  by  representing 
repudiation  as  enevitable,  to  force  the  general  govern- 
ment to  interfere. 

As  a specimen  of  the  assurance  with  which  the 
conductors  of  the  publication  alluded  to  attempt  to 
pervert  the  truth  and  deeieve  the  American  people, 
one  of  their  late  numbers  contains  a'  table  shewing 
the  indebtedness  of  sundry  of  the  European  powers, 
and  distinguishing  how  much  of  each  debt  is  due  in 
London, — (made  out  in  pounds  sterling,  observe,  with 
which  the.  writer  of  it  is  evidently  much  more  fami- 
liar than  with  our  dollars,) — and  which  table,  as  it 
may  be  useful  to  our  readers,  we  insert  under  I he 
foreign  head  in  this  number  of  the  Register.  Ori  in- 
troducing it,  and  it  would  appear  that  that  is  the  ob- 
ject for  inserting  it,  it  is  paraded  as  proof  positive  of 
the  writer’s  assertion,  that  “No  nation  has  ever  yet 
been  able  to  pay  a large  debt  contracted  abroad,  and 
none  ever  will  be.” 

This  assertion  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,— -made  to  the  American  people, — the  ve- 
ry people  who,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain  as  the  writer  and  publisher  of 
that  article  well  knew,  have  themselves  paid  off  the 
whole  of  tlicir  national  debt,  most  of  it  contracted 
abroad,  .amounting,  principal  and  interest,  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  foreigner, 
who  will  come  here  and  publish  such  assertions,  in 
the  face  of  the  very  people,  who,  he  knows,  have  ac- 
complished, easily,  the  very  thing  which  he  denies 
has  ever  been,  or  ever  can  be  accomplished,  depend 
upon  it,  has  some  other  object  in  view,  than  the  dif- 
fusion of  truth,  or  the  welfare  of  the  states  and  of 
the  people  that  he  is  laboring  to  deceive. 

Whatever  effect  such  and  other  similar  publica- 
tions, repealed  in  thousands  of  insidious  forms,  and 
widely  diffused  over  the  country,  may  have  had  in 
actually  deceiving  the  American  people  as  to  their 
capability  to  discharge  the  debts  they  have  since 
contracted,  as  of  the  states  of  the  union,,  we  will  not 
undertake  to  say;  however  it  may  have  occurred, 
that  a prevalent  error  of  opinion  is  abroad,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  credit  of  the  states, 
we  think  can  fie  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  unprejudiced  person  that  will  examine  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  maintain,  that  the  idea  is  abroad  that  the  states 
are  indebted  to  a much  larger  amount  than  they’are 
in  fact.  By  a great  many  it  is  supposed  that  they  are 
called  upon  forthwith  to  pay  up  the  amount  that  they 
do  0we, — whereas,  the  amount  that  can  be  demanded 
within  ten  years,  is  comparatively  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  amount  due. 

A still  more  numerous  class  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  the  states  have  not, — and  the  class  is 
not  small  even  that  believe  that  they  never  will  have, 
the  means  to  pay  off’  what  they  owe;  whereas,  there 
is  not  one  of  the  states  but  which  has  inherent  re- 
sources competent  to  meet  every  existing  obligation, 

and  it  only  requires  judicious  and  energetic  efforts 

to  bring  those  resources  into  effectual  operation. 

Some  slight  shadow'ings  forth  of  the  expense  to 
the  American  people,  of  the  sudden  transition  from 
an  inflated  paper  currency,  to  an  actual  hard  money 
currency,  was  attempted  in  a late  number  of  the  Re- 
gister. "That  in  this  process,  such  of  the  states  of 
the  union  as  had  incurred  considerable  debts,  would 
severely  feel  the  collapse,  was  a matter  of  course. — 
But  that  the  credit  of  the  states  have  sunk,  and  for 
the  same  causes  which  were  assigned  for  American 
credit  having  sunk,  far  below  the  point  that  there 


was  really  just  cause  for  its  sinking  to,  is  beyond 
question.  In  fact,  the  failure  of  some  of  the  states 
to  meet  on  the  install’  the  payment  of  the  interest 
due  upon  their  bonds,  added  to  the  dispute  about  the 
Mississippi  bonds,  constituted  the  main  objection  to 
American  credit  as  well  as  to  state  credit  in  whate- 
ver market. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  states  have  very  im- 
prudently' extended  their  obligations  beyond  their 
present  means,  and  involved  themselves  to  an  extent 
that  will  take  time  to  emancipate  them  from.— 
That  however,  is  the  “head  and  froqt  of  their  offend- 
ing.” Honest  men,  and  creditable  states  have  often 
gone  that  far,  or  the  vvorld’s  history  tells  us  false. — 
The  fact  is,  that  an  inveterate  war  against  the  credit 
of  the  states  especially,  has  been  carried  on,  partly 
by  those  who  wanted  to  arrest  the  progress  of  state 
enterprize  and  stale  expenditures, — partly  by  those 
who  wanted  to  avail  themselves  of  a deep  depression 
in  the  stock  market,  in  order  that  they  might  specu- 
late upon  the  public, — and  partly  by  a thoughtless 
body,  who, in  ail  communities  join  in  givingany  unfor- 
tunate and  falling  interest,  a passing  kick  down  the  hill. 

All  these,  we  should  presume,  have  had  ample 
room  to  gratify  their  propensities.  State  stock  has 
fallen  low  enough  in  all  conscience.  It  is  time  to 
look  deliberately  at  the  scene,  and  enquire,  whether 
the  depreciation  has  not  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  real  causes  for  it? — whether  factitious  circum- 
stances have  not  been  brought  to  aid  the  real  occa- 
sions for  apprehension, — and  whether  the  imagi- 
nary has  not  far  exceeded  any  true  ground  for  the 
panic?  The  real  stale  of  the  case  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  understood  by  all,— by  debtors  and  credi- 
tors especially. 

In  all  the  public  debates  lately,  the  round  sum  of 
$200,000,000  is  assumed  as  being  about  the  amount 
of  state  indebtedness.  This  we  think  considerably 
above  the  actual  sum. 

Many  details  might  be  adduced  to  show  and  prove 
that  this  general  estimate  carries  the  real  amount 
much  beyond  the  maximum,  and  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediately pressing  maximum  of  state  debts. 

We  cannot  command  the  time  at  this  moment  to 
hunt  up,  and  probably  would  not  be  able  to  find  the 
data  wherefrom  to  show  the  amount  that  falls  due 
annually,  of  the  state  debts.  It  would  be  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  table,  and  would  undeceive  thousands  in 
relation  to  the  actual  difficulties  they  had  supposed 
the  slates  to  be  laboring  under.  The  mountain  would 
not,  to  be  sure,  be  reduced  to  a mole  hill,  but  its  as- 
pect would  look  far  less  formidable  and  no  longer 
frightful. 

Let  us  consider  for  a few  moments,  the  nature 
of  those  state  debts, — for  in  that  particular  too,  there 
is  something  worthy  of  notice. 

National  debts, — synonimous  to  a certain  extent 
with  state  debts,  haveusually  been  contracted  in  car- 
rying on  or  averting  war,  or  under  some  similar  cir- 
cumstances which  rendered  them  irredeemable  ex- 
penditures,— expenditures  without  the  hope  of  remu- 
neration to  the  people,  who  are  called  upon  to  pay 
the  debt  or  provide  for  the  interest  thereon. — 
Such  is  the  debt,  probably,  of  every  European  pow- 
er at  present.  Such  was  our  national  debt  of  tiie  re- 
volution,— and  such  was  our  debt  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Once  expended,  the  money  was  gone  forever,  and 
the  people  had  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  whole  amount, 
principal  and  interest. 

Not  so  with  t lie  state  debts,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. Hardly  a single  state  debt  is  in  existence 
of  any  material  amount,  but  which,  instead  of  being 
an  utter  expenditure,  is  actually  invested,  and  most  of 
it  profitably  invested,  in  improvements;  which,  besides 
conferring  incalculable  benefits  upon  the  community, 
opening  facilities  for  them  to  markets,  enhancing  the 
value  of  their  products,  and  consequently  of  their 
possessions, — also,  by  the  revenue  which  they  will 
bring  when  completed  and  fairly  in  operation,  will 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  all  the  money  that 
they  have  cost. 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  the  resour 
ces  which  the  states  have,  wherewith  to  pay  what 
they  owe.  The  capacities  of  the  states  to  meet  their 
own  obligations,  have  not  been  duly  weighed  and 
placed  as  they  should  be,  to  the  credit  of  the  states, 
in  fact,  so  inveterate  a war  has  been  waged  at  home 
against  the  credit  of  the  slates,  that  we  should  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  doubts  of  foreigners.  It  would  real- 
ly seem  to  be  a question  with  many,  whether  the 
states  have  inherently,  any  resources  of  their  own, — 
or  credit  of  their  own,  that  may  be  relied  upon.  If 
the  true  character  of  our  republican  system  is  for- 
gotten by  our  own  citizens,  Europeans  have  some  ex 
cuse  for  pretending  that,  they  cannot  understand,  and 
will  not  learn  the  refined  distinction  between  our 
state  and  national  governments. 

And  first,  of  the  legitimate  resources  to  be  derived 
from  the  publicimprovemenls  m constructing  which, 
the  debts  have,  in  large  proportion,  been  incurred. 


We  are  aware  that  the  panic  which  both  domes 
tic  and  foreign  enemies  of  American  credit  and  state 
credit  have  contrived  to  spread,  added  to  the  hosti- 
lity always  evinced  by  a considerable  portion  of  our 
community  against  undertaking  internal  improve- 
ments, and  the  fact  of  the  resort  to  taxation  lately  by 
the  states,  all  united,  availing  of  the  general  depres- 
sion of  business,  reduction  of  prices,  and  withdrawal 
of  credit,  have  almost  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the 
productiveness  of  the  public  improvements.  There 
are  at  this  time,  perhaps,  few,  who  believe  they  will 
ever  be  productive.  We  are  of  those  few  however. 
Some,  of  course,  we  know  will  never  be  productive; 
—but  generally  they  will  more  than  compensate  the 
investments  made. 

That  confidence  should  be  lost  in  those  works,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  productive,  is  precipitate 
folly.  The  fine  of  trade  with  which  they  are  intend- 
ed ultimately  to  be  connected  as  a whole,  is  hardly 
in  a single  instar.ee  as  yet  completed.  Some  of  the 
roads,  and  some  of  the  canals  are  partially  in  opera- 
tion,— hurriedly  put  in  operation,  long  before  they 
wen  nearly  completed,  even  to  the  extent  they  did 
operate, — and  hence  the  enormous  amount  charged 
for  “repairs,” — which  should  in  fact  have  been  put 
to  the  account  of  “construction.”  This  wre  know  to 
be  true  of  the  works  m our  own  state,  and  have  no 
doubt,  that,  it  is  equally  true  of  similar  works  else- 
where. It  takes  years  to  adjust  new  constructions 
of  such  magnitude,  to  the  old  terra  firma. 

We  have  just  turned  to  a proof  in  point  on  this 
subject. 

An  official  statement  of  the  total  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures, for  eleven  pears,  of  the  several  finished 
lines  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail-roads,  710 
miles  in  length,  costing  the  state  $20,653,791  64,  for 
construction  shows,  in  that  period, 

expenditures  - - - - $6,694,206  80 

Receipts,  -----  6,181,624  81 


Expenses  exceed  receipts  by  - $0,512,581  99 

This  presents  a discouraging  view  of  affairs.  But 
why?  That  a very  large  portion  of  the  item  of  “ex- 
penditures” was  incurred  in  remedying  defects,  and 
should  have  been  charged  to  the  amount  for  con- 
struction in  this  case,  we  think  obvious  from  the  re- 
sult of  the  operations  of  the  year  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  termination  of  the  above  period,  the 
particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  a preceeding 
number  of  the  Register,  under  the  “states  of  the 
union,” — where  it  is  shown  that  for  the  lust  year, — 
discouraging  as  business  was  in  that  state  particu- 
larly, the  receipts  of  their  public  works  now  in  ope- 
ration, yielded  $530,452  00  revenue,  over  the  amount 
of  their  expenditures.  This  begins  to  alter  the  face 
of  affairs,  handsomely. 

Ohio,  for  instance,  has  constructed  public  improve- 
ments, which  cost  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  a 
recent  report  of  their  board  of  public  works,  $14,- 
627,549,  the  interest  of  which,  at  6 per  cent,  is  $877,- 
000. 

For  this,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  sea- 


son’s  business,  the  following  works  will 

be  finished 

and  navigable,  viz: — 

Ohio  canal  and  its  navigable  side  cuts, 

334 

miles. 

Miami  canal,  - - - - - 

65 

It 

Extension  of  Miami  canal  in  part,  - 

80 

tt 

Warren  county  canal,  - 

22 

It 

Licking  feeder,  - 

13 

(C 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal  and  side  cuts, 

91 

It 

Walkolding  canal,  - 

25 

tt 

Hocking  canal,  - 

56 

tt 

Muskingum  improvements, 

91 

tt 

Making  the  aggregate  length  of  navi- 

galion,  ------ 

767 

tc 

For  the  coming  year  the  board  estimates  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  for  tolls  aad  water  rents  at  $600,000, 
which,  after  deducting  expenses  of  management,  &c., 
will  leave  a net  revenue  applicable  to  interest  of 
$400,000.  The  deficiency  of  $477,000,  to  be  suppli- 
ed from  other  sources,  the  board  say  v/ill  be  dimin- 
ishing from  year  to  year,  “and  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, as  the  board  verily  believe,  when  the  revenne 
from  these  works  will  be  fully  equal  to,  and  even 
exceed  the  interest  on  the  cost.” 

So  also  with  respect  to  the  Maryland  improve- 
ments. Two-thirds  of  the  actual  amount  of  her 
debt  lias  been  incurred  in  constructing  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal, — which  is  in  a manner  use- 
less, until  it  shall  be  completed  to  the  coal  and  iron 
region.  Then,  or  so  soon  after  as  its  markets  are 
fairly  found",  it  will  pay  as  well  as  any  extensive 
public  work  in  this  country,  and  remunerate  the  state 
for  all  her  investments  therein. 

The  investments  which  she  has  made  in  her  prin- 
cipal rail-roads,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  have  cost  llie  state,  in 
fact,  nothing;  for  those  companies  have  regularly 
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met  t!ie  paymenlof  the  interest  thereon  as  it  fell  due, 

and  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  their  continuing  to  do 
so.  The  Washington  line  is  a handsome  source  of 
revenue  to  the  state. 

The  chain  of  internal  improvements  might  be  pur- 
sued through  most  of  the  states  that  have  become 
much  indebted,  and  with  results  slightly  differing 
from  those  already  noticed. 

Some  of  the  states,  as  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Mississippi,  instead  of  carrying  on  extensive  inter- 
nal works,  incurred  their  debts  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  banks  of  their  states  with  capital  to 
loan  to  their  landholders,  and  took  mortgages  upon 
their  lands  for  the  ultimate  repayment  of  the  mo- 
ney. As  we  said  before,  it  is  probable  that  these 
lands  will  produce  the  largest  part  of  the  money  due, 
upon  what  is  not  otherwise  discharged,  so  that  the 
loss  of  the  state  will  not  be  very  great. 

But,  suppose  the  worst  that  can  well  happen, — 
suppose  that  the  states  derive  nothing  whatever 
from  their  investments,— that  they  have  to  rely  sole- 
ly upon  taxes  and  such  resources  as  states  must  re- 
sort to  in  cases  of  difficulty;  suppose  they  had  each 
of  them  incurred  their  debts  in  self-defence,  and  ex- 
pected no  returns  in  form  of  revenue  from  them  and 
had  no  ultimate  securities  to  recur  to, — nothing  but 
the  current  resources  of  the  people;  could  they  not 
pay  their  debts,  even  in  that  case?  Yes  they  could, 
— and  what  is  more,  they  would  too;  notwithstanding 
the  hesitation  which  we  are  obliged  to  notice,  ex- 
pressed in  various  directions.  The  American  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  they  have  some  amongst  them 
that  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  responsibilities 
on  any  terms,  are  in  the  main,  quite  as  honest  as  any 
other  people,  and  if  they  can  pay,  they  will  pay. what 
they  owe. 

That  they  could  pay, — any, — that  the  most  severe- 
ly indebted  of  the  states,  can  themselves,  pay  off 
their  debt  in  time,  and  whatever  may  by  some  be  ap- 
prehended of  repudiation,  that  they  will  pay,  we  have 
lull  faith,  even  if  their  improvements  were  to  turn 
out  utterly  unproductive. 

The  effort  would  be  severe,  for  any  thing  that 
Americans  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to,  we 
admit.  But  they  are  capable  of  exertion  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  their  character. 

The  people  of  these  United  States  are  little  ac- 
customed to  taxation,  in  the  style  in  which  it  is  im- 
posed by  most  other  governments.  For  instance,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  observe  by 
returns  furnished  by  the  last  arrival,  have  had  to  pay 
to  their  governments,  in  taxes  in  one  form  or  other, 
each  of  them,  for  the  last  year  alone,  far  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  all  debts  of  ail  the  states  of  our 
union,  with  debt  of  the  federal  government  added 
thereto.  Great  Britain  has  half  as  many  more  in- 
habitants, and  France  twice  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants that  the  United  States  have.  The  people  of 
neither  of  them  are  better  able  to  pay  taxes  than  are 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  yet  in  a single  year, 
they  have  each  of  them  had  to  pay  more  than  the 
whole  of  our  debts, — state  and  national.  If  they  are 
capable  of  enduring  such  an  exaction,  could  not  the 
people  of  our  stales  endure  all  that  would  be  requir- 
ed to  relieve  thernsevles  of  the  debts  they  owe,  in 
the  process  of  a number  of  years? 

We  will  take  our  own  state  as  an  example,  to 
show  that  she  could,  and  we  verily  believe  she  would, 
even  if  her  works  were  never  to  pay  her  one  cent, 
meet  the  payment  of  her  obligations  in  good  faith, 
notwithstanding. 

Maryland  found  herself  involved  in  a debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  estimated,  of  over 
fifteen  millions,  but  in  lact,of  some  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  This  furnishes  a fair  criterion,  for  if  she  is 
to  derive  no  revenue  from  her  public  works, — (we 
are  now  arguing  under  that  supposition,)— if  she  is 
to  derive  nothing  from  her  public  works,  her  debt  to 
her,  is  as  heavy  as  the  debt  of  any  other  state  in  the 
union,  if  compared  with  the  resources  of  any  other 
state  that  owes  a debt.  If  Maryland  could  pay  her 
debt  in  such  a case,  so  could  every  other  state  pay 
theirs. 

Maryland,  we  have  little  doubt,  will  soon  demon- 
strate that  she  can  and  will  pay  her  debt.  After  ful- 
ly ascertaining  that  taxes,  which  she  wished  if  pos- 
sible to  avoid,  were  inevitable,  her  statesmen  set  se- 
riously to  work,  and  though  it  lakes  some  time  to  get 
laws  of  that  kind  into  operation,  sufficient  has  been 
done  to  establish  beyond  doubt  that  she  is  in  earnest 
in  providing  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  exigency. 
As  there  had  been  no  state  tax  levied  since  the  last 
war,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a general  assessment  of 
all  the  properly  in  the  state,  in  order  to  fix  a tax  there- 
on. This  was  of  course  a work  of  time,  and  diffi- 
culties occurred,  which  have  prevented  it  from  being 
fully  carried  into  operation;  but  the  failures  are  ex- 
ceptions which  the  present  session  of  the  legislature 
will  take  care  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  obviate. 
They  are  now  occupied  in  so  doing.  Olher  resour- 


ces were  also  resorted  to, — an  income  tax,  ior  in- 
stance, which  also,  as  a new  measure  here,  was  diih- 
cult  to  be  carried  into  operation,  and  new  enactments 
were  found  necessary  to  the  object.  They  will,  no 
doubt,  be  also  supplied. 

So  far  as  we  have  returns,  the  assessable  properly 
in  the  state  may  he  computed  at  '200.000,000  dol- 
lars. What  is  the  rate  of  taxation  that  would 
produce  from  this  amount,  an  ample  supply  ot 
revenue?  The  present  tax  imposed,  was  intend- 
ed to  yield  $600,000.  It  will  fall  something  short 
of  that,  when  the  expenses  of  collection  are  deduct- 
ed, but  the  other  expedients  resorted  to,  when 
brought  into  operation,  will  more  than  supply  the 
deficiency.  Meantime  she  has  a sinking  fund  in 
operation,  already  amounting  to  nearly  one  million 
and  a quarter,  that  is  constructed  so  as  to  meet  the. 
payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  by  the  time  it 
becomes  due. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  capability  of  the 
state  to  meet  her  obligations  if  she  please  to  exert 
those  capabilities? 

A mere  statement  of  these  ‘ways  and  means,’  would 
seem  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  capability  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  to  meet  their  liabilities.  Their  dis- 
position.— whether  they  are  or  will  be  willing  to  sub  - 
jeet  themselves  lo  exactions  to  that  amount,  may  be 
disputed,  and  by  some,  disbelieved, — but  no  one  with 
a full  view  of  the  subject  can  dispute,  but  what  they 
could  pay  if  they  would. 

It  is  true,  that  two  or  three  of  the  counties  of  the 
state  have  neglected  to  progress  with  the  assessment 
of  property,  or  the  collection  of  the  state  tax,  and  it 
is  true  too,  to  a certain  exent,  that  some  of  those 
counties  could  hardly  have  paid  the  taxes  if  they  had 
obtained  collectors  to  attempt  the  collection.  This 
state  of  affairs,  however,  arose  from  peculiarly  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  such  as  occasionally  visit 
communities  and  deprive  them  of  their  usual  capa- 
cities. For  three  successive  years,  a section  of  coun- 
try, including  the  counties  alluded  to,1  have  been 
visited  with  such  unpropitious  seasons  for  their  crops, 
that  they  have  been  exceedingly  distressed  by  the 
extent  of  the  failure,  and  the  last  season,  which  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  United  Slates  was  so  abundant, 
the  failure  there  was  so  entire,  that  it  has  been  as- 
serted by  most  respectable  men  from  there,  that  tile 
whole  surplus  crop,  which  could  be  spared  for  mar- 
ket, would  not  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  taxes, — 
and  a large  proportion  of  the  farmers  would  have  to 
go  elsewhere  for  corn  (which  is,  their  usual  staple) 
to  subsist  upon.  That  people  suffering  under  such 
visitation,  should  he  enabled  to  meet  new  and  heavy 
exactions  in  addition  to  what  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  is  no  proof  that  these  same  people  cannot 
or  will  not  cheerfully  contribute  their  proportion  to 
the  public  treasury,  under  other  and  more  favorable 
circumstances, — or  seasons.  A dearth,  a famine,  a 
fire,  or  other  misfortunes,  may  fall  upon  particular 
localities,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  make  up  a gene- 
ral account  of  capabilities  from  what  can  only  be 
obtained  of  such  spots.  The  other  parts  of  the  state 
have  paid  as  promptly  as  taxes  are  usually  paid,— and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  our  word  for  it,  the 
delinquent  sections  will  soon  march  into  rank  with 
the  foremost  of  those  that  have  paid.  They  are  as 
true  Marylanders,  as  any  that  tread  her  soil,  and  de- 
serve in  their  misfortunes,  forbearance  and  encour- 
agement, rather  than  reproach,  for  not  having  per- 
formed as  much  as  others,  when  their  condition  duly 
is  considered;  and  yet,  strange  as  the  fact  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  nevertheless  a faci,  that  public  opinion  in 
relation  to  the  capability  and  disposition  of  Mary- 
land to  pay  her  debt,  has  been  formed  entirely  from 
the  failure  of  the  three  counties,  so  situated,— and 
regardless  of  the  actual  performance  of  the  seven- 
teen other  counties  and  the  cities  that  have  promptly 
met  the  exigencies.. 

We  are  admonished  by  the  length  lo  which  these 
remarks  have  extended,  that  the  example  of  this  sin- 
gle slate  must  suffice  as  proof  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion,— that  is,  that  the  states  can  pay  if  they  will. — 
We  doubt  if  there  is  one  state  in  the  union,  their  ac- 
tual resources  fairly  estimated,  and  their  public  im- 
provements out  of  the  question,  that  is  less  able  ul- 
timately to  discharge  their  existing  obligations,  than 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

One  other  glance  at  capabilities  If  it  be  true  that 
the  amount  of  property  subject  to  taxation  in  a state, 
furnishes  a less  certain  criterion  for  judging  of  the 
ability  of  the  people  thereof  to  pay,  than  a state- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  surplus  commodities 
which  they  can  send  to  market, — a measurement  of 
their  means  by  that  rule,  will  be  quite  as  conclu- 
sive. Take  a single  article;  and  that  not  selected  as 
the  first  staple  of  the  state;  but  because  we  happen 
to  have  the  data  of  that  item  at  hand; — the  tobacco 
alone,  raised  in  Maryland  and  exported,  as  a surplus 
commodity,  would  in  five  years  pay  off  the  whole  of 
the  debts  of  the  state. 


i’lie  wheal  or  Hour  raised  in  the  state,  beyond 
" hat  is  required  fur  consumption  in  ti.e  slate,  and  is 
therefore  exported,  would  of  itself,  in  a few  years  pay 
off  the  whole  of  I lie  state  debt. 

The  corn  raised  in  the  state  beyond  what  is  requir- 
ed for  consumption  in  the  state,  and  is  therefore  ex- 
ported, sells  annually  for  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  interest  accruing  upon  the  debt  of  the  state. 

These  are  hut  three  of  the  manv  items  which  are 
sent  to  market  from  the  state  of  Maryland.  The 
theme  examined  in  this  aspect,  furnishes  conclusive 
proof  that  Maryland  can  pay  herstate  debt.  If  each 
of  the  other  indebted  states  were  examined  by  the 
same  rule,  every  one  of  them,  it  is  likely,  would  be 
as  able  to  pay  their  own  as  Maryland  is  to  pay  hers. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  in  the  topic. — 
Who  ought  lo  pay  the  state  debts ? 

To  establish  that  the  states  can  pay  their  own 
debts,  would  seem  to  be  a sufficient  reply  to  this  en- 
quiry. If  they  can,  they  ought  to  pay  their  own 
debts. 

Yet  there  are  many  of  our  own  people  who  insist 
that  the  general  government  should  aid  them  lo  do 
so.  That  there  is  a combination  amongst  foreign 
capitalists  to  force  the  government  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  states,  we  have  no  doubt, — not  a writ- 
ten association,  not  a formal  legal  conspiracy,  but  a 
tacit  understanding,  introduced  upon  exchange,  and 
from  thence  transferred  into  all  the  monied  circles 
of  Europe,  not  to  purchase  American  securities  of 
any  kind,  nor  to  loan  to  either  governments  or  states, 
until  the  federal  government  shall  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  existing  debts  of  the  states.  They 
cannot,  for  the  lives  of  them,  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  our  general  government  and  our  state 
governments. 

Whether  Europeans  choose  lo  understand  our  re- 
publican institutions  or  not,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
allow  them  to  cajole  ms  out  of  those  republican  in- 
stitutions. Whether  they  like  them  or  not,  be  it 
known  to  them,  one  and  all,  that  we  like  them,  and 
they  may  lump  them  if  they  choose;  that’s  ail.  They 
are  our  institutions,  and  we  choose  to  adhere  to 
them. 

According  to  our  system,  then,  the  states  of  this 
union  are,  to  a certain  extent,  and  that  a pretty  wide 
extent  too,  sovereign  and  independent  states; — sover- 
eign in  all  those  powers  which  they  have  not  parted 
with,  in  order  to  constitute  a federal  government. — 
The  latter  government  is  constituted  of  powers 
granted.  The  state  governments  have  all  tile  inhe- 
rent powers  essential  to  sovereignty,  except  what 
they  have  divested  themselves  of  for  purposes  of  the 
union. 

Amongst  the  portions  of  sovereignty,  or  state 
rights,  reserved,  reserved  because  not  expressly  part- 
ed with,  was  the  right  to  enter  into  obligations  of  al- 
most any  financial  character.  These  obligations, 
when  entered  into,  are  their  obligations,  and  not  the 
obligations  of  the  federal  government,  which  can  in 
rio  greater  degree  be  made  accountable  for  any  such 
obligations  made  by  a state,  than  it  can  for  an  obli- 
gation made  by  an  individual  citizen. 

This  logic  may  be  altogether  unintelligible  upon 
the  royal  exchange,  it  may  ail  be  republican  gibber- 
ish at  the  rialto, — but  the  Americans  think  they  un- 
derstand it; — it  is  sufficient  that  they  choose  to  ad- 
here to  it;  at  least  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned. 

That  an  adherence  to  this  principle  in  our  system, 
is  essential  to  its  duration,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 
Our  adherence  to  it  has  been  severely  tested,  and 
we  have  passed  through  an  extreme  ordeal  in  sus- 
taining it. 

The  framers  of  the  federal  constitution  whenthev 
assembled  to  construct  that  instrument,  had  just  ex- 
perienced all  the  evils  flowing  from  a resort  to  credit 
beyond  capacity.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  a 
thousand  dollars  of  continental  money  would  not  buy 
a man  a meal’s  victuals,  or  tape  enough  for  his  wife’s 
apron  strings.  A prohibition,  to  obviate  such  a state 
of  things  from  recurring,  was  deemed  indispensable 
to  render  the  new  government  popular.  The  states 
were  accordingly  prohibited  from  issuing  ‘ bills  of 
credit.”  That  the  prohibition  was  not  extended  to 
the  federal  government  also,  is  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  latter  was  to  have  no  powers  but  what  were 
expressly  granted;— the  power  to  issue  bills  of  credit 
not  being  expressed,  was  presumed  to  be  withheld  of 
course. 

This  prohibition  to  the  states,  was  one  of  the  very 
few  unwise  provisions  contained  in  the  federal  con- 
stitution; unwise,  because  totally  incompatable  with 
the  operations  of  the  systems  of  government  that 
were  adopted. 

That  any  constitutional  prohibition  can  be  framed 
by  the  sagacity  of  man,  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ex- 
ercise, either  by  the  states,  so  long  as  they  retain  the 
shadow  of  independent  sovereignty,  or  by  the  gene- 
ral government,  so  long  as  it  depends  upon  constitu- 
ent powers  for  existence,  of  the  use  of  their  own 
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credit  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  legitimate 
objects  of  government,  or  the  preservation  of  their 
own  existence,  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things. 

A proof  of  the  above  position  may  be  found  in  the 
case  alluded  to.  The  framers  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution intended  to  limit  the  use  of  state  credit,  and 
they  employed  as  comprehensive  terms,  as  plain  and 
positive  language,  as  could  be  found  in  the  English 
vocabulary.  The  states  of  the  Union  were  express- 
ly prohibited  from  issuing  “bills  of  credit.” 

This  was  broad  and  comprehensive.  According 
to  universal  acceptation,  as  well  as  according  to 
common  sense,  any  regular  evidence  of  debt,  accom- 
panied with  a promise  to  pay,  is  essentially  a “bill  of 
credit.” 

The  constitution  was  no  sooner  adopted,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  confederated  republic  of  indepen- 
dent states  put  into  actual  operation,  than  this  pro- 
vision was  found  to  be  entirely  incompatible  with 
the  whole  apparatus.  Neither  the  parts,  nor  the 
whole,  could  be  kept  in  motion  under  its  authority. 
The  utmost  ingenuity,  not  to  say  sophism  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  was  severely  taxed  to 
construe  the  restriction.  They  were  bound  to  con- 
strue it  however,  and  accordingly  they  did  construe 
it,  as  meaning  as  near  just  nothing  at  all,  as  any  thing 
could  well  be  imagined.  They  very  rightly  and  ve- 
ry wisely  decided,  that  the  fundamental  laws  could 
not  have  intended  to  deprive  the  governments  of  a 
prerogative  so  indispensable  to  existence  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  a right  to  enter  into  obligatory  contracts, 
or  to  prohibit  the  using  in  some  way  or  other,  their 
credit  as  a government’s  “bills  of  credit.”  Therefore, 
according  to  wiiat  their  definitions  may  be,  we  really 
know  not  what  in  legal  parlance  would  be  a “bill  of 
credit”  in  this  country.  We  only  know,  that  that  pro- 
hibition notwithstanding, — the  United  States  govern- 
ment, or  any  one  of  the  state  governments,  may  go 
in  debt,  and  issue  evidence  of  its  indebtedness,  with 
promises  to  pay,  in  almost  any  form  of  obligation  it 
pleases,  and  those  evidences  are  not  legally  held  to 
be  “bills  of  credit.”  Sterling  bonds,  or  currency 
bonds,  treasury  notes  with  interest,  or  without  inte- 
rest— are  not  “bills  of  credit.”  State  bank  notes, 
nor  yet  notes  issued  by  banks,  chartered  by  state  au- 
thorities, are  none  of  them  “bills  of  credit,”  accord- 
ing to  legal  construction. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  no  stale  could  well  exist 
without  maintaining  as  amongst  its  fundamental 
powers,  that  of  entering  into  obligatory  contracts, 
and  consequently,  issuing  evidences  of  its  obligation. 
Quibbling  about  the  form  of  such  obligations,  is 
perfect  humbuggery. 

The  stales  then  may  form  obligatory  contracts. 
Such,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  alluded  to,  is  the 
true  genius  of,  and  the  universal  practice  under 
our  republican  system.  The  slates  have  in  fact  a 
wider  latitude  than  the  federal  government  itself,  in 
this  respect.  The  latter  has  but  granted  powers,  and 
is  restricted  by  the  limit  of  its  charter.  The  states, 
on  the  contrary,  enjoy  all  sovereign  authority  that  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  The  one  has  to 
look  into  the  constitution  for  its  powers — the  others 
enjoy  theirs  inherently,  except  where  they  have 
elected  to  restrict  themselves.  Would  a shadow  of 
states’  right  remain,  or  could  a state  long  exist,  if 
the  right  to  make  contracts  were  relinquished?  When 
we  assert  the  right  of  the  states  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, we  of  course,  hold  them  bound  by  their  obli- 
gations. 

The  responsibility  of  every  contract,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  must  rest  upon  the  authority  that  exercises 
it.  The  moment  in  which  that  responsibility  Is  shif- 
ted from  its  right  basis,  in  our  system,  the  govern- 
ments under  which  we  live  will  go  out  of  order, — 
and  the  whole  apparatus  will  soon  be  found  to  be 
totally  unmanageable.  In  short,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  states  can  contract  debts,  which  the  general 
government  may  be  made  responsible  for,  and  from 
that  instant  the  seeds  of  a revolution,  possibly  slow 
in  progress,  but  as  inevitable  as  fate  itself,  will  have 
been  sown.  Human  beings  in  their  political  rela- 
tions never  yet  have  been  entrusted  with  any  such 
power  of  indulgence,  and  for  which  they  could  shift 
the  responsibility  upon  others,  without  using  that 
power  imprudently, — extravagantly. 

Let  the  states  once  imbibe  the  idea  that  they  may 
contract  debts  for  the  payment  of  which  the  general 
government  may  be  made  responsible,  and  to  talk  of 
restraining  them  within  limits,  is  absolute  folly. 
What  reasonable  man  of  any  political  party  would 
trust  his  political  opponents  with  the  control  of  a 
state,  if  such  doctrines  were  sanctioned?  How  long 
would  this  confederation  endure,  if  no  reins  were  in 
their  grasp  upon  the  latitude  of  expenditures  of  any 
of  the  twenty-six  of  the  states  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  they  were  yet  to  be  made  accountable  for 
the  amount,  whatever  it  might  be?  Nay,  would  not 
each  one  of  the  twenty-six  be  under  the  whip  and 


spur  of  local  and  sectional  interests  in  outdoing  her 
neighbor  in  the  race  for  “improvements”  of  which 
she  is  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits,  and  others  are  to 
pay  twenty-five  twenty-sixths  of  the  expenses  ? 
The  conclusion  must  be  too  obvious  to  require  fur- 
ther comment. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  some  means  of  “relief” 
from  the  general  government  to  the  indebted  states, 
“it  is  not  intended, — we  admit  it  would  not  do  as  a 
general  system,  at  all;  it  is  only  for  relief  from  the 
present  exigency,  and  never  to  be  repeated.” 

Fallacious  idea!  Set  a precedent  of  the  kind  to- 
day; to-morrow  it  will  be  pleaded  asa  pretext  which 
no  ingenuity  can  get  rid  of,  and  all  your  preventive 
precaution  would  be  deservedly  laughed  at.  Ac- 
tions are  always  more  expressive  than  language  can 
be  made.  It  would  be  a precedent,  and  whatever 
words  might  be  used  to  call  it  otherwise,  would  be 
essentially  false.  The  language  would  be  hereafter 
“Inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  in  this  case,  you  have 
no  right  to  refuse  like  relief,  when  we  present  you  a 
case  of  equal  embarrassment,  and  (if  the  ease  shall 
require,  it  may  easily  be  made),  of  even  much  strong- 
er claims,  upon  your  sympathies.” 

Is  the  hope  entertained  that  legislative  folly  will 
cease  with  the  present  generation?  If  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  to  comply  with  their  own  obliga- 
tions, was  insufficient  to  deter  the  states  from  run- 
ning into  imprudent  speculations,  will  they  be  re- 
strained when  they  know  that  if  they  hereafter  ad- 
venture and  fail,  that  the  general  government  is 
bound,  or  if  not  bound,  that  they  will  nevertheless 
come  to  their  relief  and  exonerate  them  from  diffi- 
culties? He  has  formed  a false  estimate  of  man, 
who  predicates  either  upon  his  prudence  or  his  ho- 
nesty, under  such  circumstances.  The  utmost  re- 
sponsibility, responsibility  in  time  and  for  eternity, 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  individual  man  in  the 
path  of  prudence  and  duty.  In  his  political  capaci- 
ty he  contrives  to  evade  part  of  this  responsibility, 
under  the  idea  that  it  is  shared  by  others,  his  fel- 
lows; and  hence  it  is,  that  in  public  bodies  or  politi- 
cal parties,  moral  obligations  are  less  regarded  than 
in  individual  life,  responsibility  is  divided,  lost 
sight  of,  disregarded. 

Extend  this  operation  into  yet  more  remote  rami- 
fications, let  the  responsibility  dwindle  down  to 
mere  shreds  and  shadows,  and  see  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  hold  whole  states,  and  any  number  of 
states,  within  the  limits  you  must  have  them.  Do 
so,  and  the  republic  is  lost  forever. 

We  have  trespassed  far  beyond  the  limits  wc  de- 
signed. Let  us  recapitulate.  Having  endeavored  to 
show,  that  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
states,  which  is  now  due  or  which  will  shortly  be- 
come due  has  been  much  exaggerated;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  actual  embarrassment  of  the  states 
is  not  as  great  as  is  supposed  . 

That  the  fact,  that  the  largest  portion  of  the  money, 
instead  of  being  squandered,  as  money  obtained  by  na- 
tional loans  usually  has  been,  is  invested  in  useful 
works,  which  in  a short  time  will  be  profitable,  and 
will  repay  the  expenditure;  that  this  fact  has  not  been 
duly  considered,  nor  the  inherent  resources  of  the 
states  even  if  deprived  of  that  resource,  been  duly  esti- 
mated;— we  hold  that — 

The  capacities  of  the  states  to  comply,  if  not  in- 
stantly, yet  ultimately,  and  certainly,  with  all  their 
engagements,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted; 

Their  disposition  to  do  so,  ought  not  to  be  doubted; 
That  the  right  of  the  states  to  enter  into  obligatory 
contracts,  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  very  existence,  as  independent  states; 

That  the  responsibility  of  meeting  the  obligations 
of  a contract,  belongs  essentially  to  the  authority 
authorising  such  contract,  and  cannot  be  removed 
from  that  basis,  without  imminent  danger  of  depravity; 

That  a political  system  predicated  upon  any  such 
error,  would  inevitably  be  ruinous; 

That  if  the  states  once  obtain  the  precedent  from 
the  federal  government,  of  assuming  debts  which 
they  contract,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  to  that  course.  In  fine 


That  such  a course  would  be  fatal  to  the  republic, 
is  our  sincere  belief. 


DEBATE  ON  STATE  DEBTS  AND  MIS- 
SISSIPPI BONDS. 


( House  of  representatives,  Friday,  Feb.  10 ■) 

The  state  debts.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  rose,  under 
the  direction  (he  said)  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  to  call  up  the  motion  he  had  heretofore 
submitted,  under  similar  direction,  to  print  10,000 
extra  copies  of  the  report  of  that  committee  on  the 
memorials  in  relation  to  the  two  hundred  million 
loan. 

Mr.  Mams  did  not  think  the  presentation  of  the 
reports  evinced  a proper  courtesy  to  the  select  com- 


mittee appointed  on  this  matter.  He  objected  to  the 
printing  of  any  extra  number  of  these  reports  from 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  relation  to  a 
project  which  (or  something  like  it)  gentlemen  on 
both  sides,  whatever  they  might  say  or  do,  mightde- 
pend  upon  it  must,  sooner  or  later,  engage  their  most 
serious  consideration.  “To  this  complexion  it  must 
come  at  last.” 

What  was  it?  It  was,  in  substance,  a proposition 
that  the  general  government  of  this  country  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  stales  of  this  union,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  for  useful  and  laudable  purposes, 
had  involved  themselves  in  debt  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  could  not  be  relieved  by  the  taxation  of  their 
own  citizens;  and  they  now  called  upon  this  union  to 
assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties  of  morali- 
ty which  belonged  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals — 
to  pay  their  debts. 

Mr.  A.  disclaimed  any  imputation  of  an  improper 
motive  to  any  member  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means  or  of  the  house.  But  he  must  say  that, 
so  far  as  he  had  seen  these  reports,  the  subject  had 
not  been  considered  by  any  means  to  the  extent 
which  the  importance  of  the  proposition  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  demanded.  He  (Mr.  A.)  did 
not  mean  to  be  understood  by  this  (although  the 
speaker  had  placed  him  on  the  select  committee)  as 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  proposition  as  it 
might  be  reported  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
He  (Mr.  A.)  did  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  that 
proposition.  But  he  did  claim,  in  behalf  of  the  honor 
of  this  nation,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  memorialists 
who  demanded  this  sort  of  thing  of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  union,  that  the  subject  should  be  fully, 
fairly,  and  impartially  considered,  and  that  it  should 
not  in  this  way  be  set  aside  by  a side  blow  from  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

However  lightly  the  members  of  this  house,  whigs 
or  loco  focos,  from  the  north  or  the  'south,  the  east 
or  the  west — however  lightly  any  party  here  might 
treat  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from-  Mary- 
land, they  would  have  to  come  to  a very  serious  con- 
sideration of  its  object  and  purpose  before  they  could 
finally  decide  upon  it.  It  was  an  unexpected  and  a 
marvellous  thing  to  him  that  the  whigs  of  this  house; 
that  the  whig  party — should  feel  such  extreme  anx- 
iety not  to  have  resting  upon  them  the  imputation  of 
favoring  that  project.  One  would  suppose  that  be- 
cause the  loco  focos  were  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  glow'  of  victory  and  triumph,  they  thought  they 
would  be  subject  to  trial  for  treason  (under  the  ap- 
plication of  the  second  article)  if  they  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  adverse  to  this  aid  by  the  government  of 
the  union  to  those  states  which  are  involved  in  bur- 
densome debts.  They  seemed  to  think  that  their  very 
salvation  depended  upon  their  protesting  that  never, 
never  would  they  consent  that  any  aid  on  the  part 
of  the  government  of  this  nation  should  be  extended 
to  these  states.  We  had  heard  declarations  from  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  states  that  the  people  of  that 
state  would  sooner  endure  a war  than  they  would  pay 
their  debts. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  desired  to  correct 
the  gentleman.  The  people  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi had  never  refused  to  pay  any  debt  they  owed. 

Mr.  Adams  sai-1  he  understood  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  perfectly.  There  was  in  existence  a cer- 
tain letter,  written  by  Governor  McNutt,  in  which 
he  had  expressly  declared  that  the  two  representa- 
tives of  that  state  in  this  house  concurred  with  him 
in  the  opinion  expressed. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Produce  the  letter.  I recollect 
it  well.  It  is  not  a letter  of  governor  McNutt  in  his 
official  character.  It  is  a private  letter.  The  legis- 
lature of  Mississippi  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  and 
wiiat  they  have  said  is  known  to  the  world.  I trust 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (M.  Adams)  will 
look  into  the  action  of  the  legislature,  and  not  to  the 
private  letters  of  Gov.  McNutt. 

Mr.  Adams.  Governor  McNutt  says  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  would  prefer  a war  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts.  1 shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy as  to 

Mr  Thompson.  If  Governor  McNutt  speaks  of 
the  five  millions  of  Union  hank  bonds  as  a debt,  he 
does  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  Mississippi 
owes  the  money.  I wish  now  to  be  specifically  un- 
derstood. Mississippi  has  never  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge and  assume  the  claims  which  are  presented 
in  the  shape  of  these  disputed  bonds;  and  Governor 
McNutt,  in  a private  letter,  asserts  that  before  she 
will  assume  them,  the  people  will  resort  to  any  means 
whatever. 

Mr.  Adams.  Yes,  he  says  so;  and  that  her  two  re- 
presentatives on  the  floor  concur  with  him.  Now 
whether  it  is  a debt  or  not 

Mr.  Thompson.  I concur  with  Gov.  McNutt  that, 
before  we  acknowledge  that  to  be  our  debt,  we  will 
resort  to  any  means. 
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Mr.  idnms  said  it  was  so  far  a debt  that  lbs  gov- . 
ernor,&ays  the  people  of  that  state  would  prefer  a 
war  to  paying  it.  He  (Mr.  A.)  did  not  refer  to  any 
technical  or  judicial  questions  whether  the  state  of 
Mississippi  was  bound  by  that  debt  or  not.  The  gen- 
tleman had  said  this  was  a private  letter.  Well,  it 
seemed  that  the  representatives  of  the  state  have 
agreed  with  Governor  McNutt  in  the  opinion  that 
the  people  of  Mississippi  would  prefer  a war  to  pay- 
ing that  debt.  To  this  principle  he  (Mr.  A.)  would 
now  come;  and  he  would  repeat  that  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  the  state  of 
Mississippi  had  been  defrauded  by  her  own  agents  or 
officers. 

[The  letter  referred  to  was  here  brought  in  and 
read  by  the  clerk.  It  is  dated  November  10,  1841, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
and  is  published  in  the  Register,  volume  61,  page 
223.] 

The  letter  having  been  read,  Mr.  A.  said  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  house  to  say  whether  or  not  he  had 
misrepresented  its  contents.  The  letter  itself  pre- 
supposed that  a war  would  come  upon  this  union,  in 
consequence  of  the  course  of  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi in  refusing  payment  of  those  bonds,  and  the 
governor  said  that  lbur-lifths  of  the  people  of  that 
state  would  prefer  to  goto  war  rather  than  pay  these 
bonds.  Now  suppose  that  the  foresight  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Mississippi  should  prove  true,  and  the  fo- 
reign governments  of  the  individual  subjects  who 
had  suffered  in  their  property  by  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  they  had  reposed  in  the  pqople  of  that 
state,  should  come  and  make  a demand  on  the  go- 
vernment of  this  union?  Suppose  the  president  and 
the  secretary  of  state  should  not  choose  to  answer. 
And  suppose  that  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ments whose  citizens  were  thus  injured,  should  send 
their  steamers  up  (o  Natchez,  if  they  could  get 
there.  Would  the  state  rights  and  the  state  sove- 
reignty principles  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  prevent 
their  calling  upon  you  to  assist  them?  They  might 
be  invaded — martial  law  might  be  proclaimed.  What 
were  they  to  do?  Was  the  state  of  Mississippi  to 
fight  single-handed  against  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  or  probably  of  half  a dozen  other  European 
governments?  He  knew  not.  He  thought,  in  such 
an  event,  that  something  would  be  heard  of  the 
obligation  of  this  union  to  stand  by  its  members  in 
case  of  war,  invasion,  or  martial  law.  What  were 
we  to  do?  Governor  McNutt  foresaw  the  event,  and 
had  declared  what  the  people  of  Mississippi  would 
do.  They  would  prefer  going  to  war.  Would  that 
pay  their  debts,  or  relieve  them  from  their  payment? 
Those  that  went  there  with  theirPaixhan guns  would 
not  institute  the  inquiry  whether  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi was  bound  strictly  by  the  acts  of  her  agents  or 
not.  Another  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  applied 
in  that  case.  And  what  would  congress  do?  Would 
it  see  one  of  the  states  of  this  union  conquered;  in 
possession  of  an  enenry;  compelled  to  pay  not  only 
the  bonds  for  which  the  people  of  that  state  were 
willing  to  go  to  war,  but  ali  the  expenditures  of  that 
to  the  enemy?  Twenty-one  millions,  possibly,  as 
had  just  been  exacted  from  China,  in  addition  to  six 
millions  already  before  exacted!  Where,  he  repeat- 
ed, were  we?  Was  this  union  prepared  to  submit 
tacitly  to  such  a state  of  things?  To  say,  “we  can- 
not interfere;  this  is  a question  between  the  sove- 
reign state  of  Mississippi  and  the  foreign  govern- 
ments; we  must  be  neutral.”  It  might  come  to  some 
such  extremes  unless  something  was  done  to  relieve 
the  people  of  the  indebted  states,  if  this  government 
thus  went  on  inflexibly,  inexorably,  saying  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  debts  of  these  states. 
Such  an  extreme  might  be  remote,  and  he  believed 
he  should  be  asleep  with  his  fathers  before  it  should 
come,  hut  come  it  probably  would,  if  the  system 
now  advocated  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
(both  in  the  majority  and  minority  reports)  should 
continue  to  be  the  policy  of  this  government.  He 
called  on  the  house,  on  every  member  of  it,  on  eve- 
ry citizen  of  this  country,  to  look  at  this  matter  full 
in  the  face,  as  he  believed  that  they  would  have  to 
consider  in  what  manner  this  union  can  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  states,  Upon  every  principle  of  morality, 
of  policy,  of  expediency,  this  government,  this  con- 
gress, was  bound  to  take  up  the  subject  seriously, 
and  see  in  what  manner  congress  could  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  states  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  them 
in  tlie  payment  of  their  debts.  Mr.  A.  having  con- 
Huded, 

Some  explanations  ensued  between  the  speaker 
and  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  the  latter  disclaimed  any 
imputation  on  the  former — and  then  similar  expla- 
nations between  Mr. ./.  R.  Ingersoll,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Adams,  who  dis- 
claimed any  imputation  on  the  commitLec. 

Mr.  Gwin  said  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  print- 
ing of  the  letter  which  had  just  been  read,  written 


by  Gov.  McNutt,  which  he  wished  to  Correct.  It 
v,  as  stated  that  the  ten  .and  a half  millions  of  bonds, 
the  sale  of  which  he  had  prevented,  were  “autho- 
rized to  be  given  by  Gwin  to  the  Union  bank.”  This 
was  evidently  a misprint  of  the  letter,  as  no  person 
of  that  name  had  an  agency  in  such  delivery.  Mr. 
G.  said  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Adams)  expressed  apprehensions  of  the  appearance 
of  British  ships  in  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Was  that  gentleman  always  equally  tenacious  of 
keeping  British  ships  out  of  these  waters?  If  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  historical  recollection  of  the 
country,  that  gentleman  was  expressly  charged  with 
agreeing  to  give  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  during  the  negotiations  at  Ghent.  An 
adjourned  question  of  veracity  existed  to  this  day 
between  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  a 
dislingushed  citizen  of  the  west  (Mr.  Clay)  on  this 
point,  that  he  would  like  to  see  settled  before  lie  put 
much  faith  in  the  gentleman’s  present  apprehensions 
on  that  subject,  it  was  a subject  of  mortification 
to  him  (Mr.  G.)  to  see  the  house  of  representatives 
degraded  by  a warning  from  one  of  its  members, 
that,  in  the  eventof  a war  with  Great  Britain,  we 
might  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  peace, 
as  China  has  recently  done,  by  the  payment  of  twen- 
ty-one millions  of  dollars.  This  nation,  which  has 
with  success  and  honor  waged  two  wars  with  that 
gigantic  power,  is  to  be  warned  now  in  our  fujl  man- 
hood of  the  danger  of  being  forced  to  purchase  a 
dishonorable  peace  in  the  eventof  a collision  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  suggestion  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation,  come  from  whatever  source  it 
might.  He  (Mr.  G.)  was  notdisposed  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  house  in  this  discussion  of  the  question 
that  had  arisen  in  Mississippi  in  relation  to  the  bonds 
assumed  for  the  Mississippi  Union  bank  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  until  the  question  had  been  forced  upon 
him  as  on  the  present  occasion.  That  question  ap- 
peared to  be  so  universally  misunderstood,  and  in 
most  instances  intentionally  misrepresented,  that  he 
would  avail  himself  of  this  occasion  to  state  the  po- 
sition assumed  by  the  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
state  in  refusing  to  recognise  these  bonds  as  a part  of 
the  debt  of  the  state. 

The  question  was  simply  whether  the  people  should 
assume  a debt  contracted  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  state.  The  majority  of  the 
people  take  the  ground  that  these  bonds  were  assum- 
ed contrary  to  an  express  provision  of  the  constitution, 
and  sold  in  violation  of  that  law,  unconstitutional  as 
it  was,  by  the  agents  of  the  bank. 

The  Speaker  announced  the  expiration  of  the  morn- 
ing hour. 

After  some  conversation  ori  an  attempt  to  post- 
pone the  special  order  of  the  day,  the  house  passed 
thereto. 

Debate  resumed,  Saturday  Feb.  11. 

Government  stock.  The  consideration  of  Mr.  In- 
gersoll's  motion  to  print  10,000  extra  copies  of  the 
reports  against  the  issue  of  government  stock  being 
resumed. 

Mr.  Gwin , of  Mississippi,  arose  and  continued  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  said  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  morning  hour  of  yesterday,  he  was  stating  the 
grounds  assumed  by  a majority  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
sissippi, in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  bonds  issued 
in  the  same  state  for  the  Mississippi  Union  bank  as 
the  debt  of  the  state.  In  order  to  a proper  under- 
standing of  the  question,  it  was  necessary  to  give  a 
short  history'  of  it,  as  it  had  arisen  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi.  As  this  had  been  done  with  great 
conciseness  and  clearness  by  his  colleague,  (Mr. 
Thompson ,)  in  a letter  extensively  circulated  in  1841, 
he  would  ask  the  clerk  to  read  that  part  of  it  he  had 
marked. 

[The  clerk  then  read  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  tiie  clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  prohibiting  the  pledging  the  faith  of 
the  state  except  under  certain  restrictions.  Also,  a 
history  of  the  Mississippi  Union  ba'nk;  the  passage 
of  the  charter;  the  passage  of  the  unconstitutional 
supplement  by  authority  of  which  the  bonds  were  is- 
sued, and  the  sale  of  the  bonds.] 

Mississippi  bonds.  Extract  from  Mr.  Thompson's  let- 
ter. “The  constitution  provides  that  no  law  shall 
ever  be  passed  to  raise  a loan  of  money  upon  the 
credit  of  the  state,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  state 
for  the  payment  or  redemption  of  any  loan  or  debt, 
unless  such  law  be  proposed  in  the  senate  or  house 
of  representatives,  and  be  agreed  to  by  a majority  of 
the  members  of  each  house,  and  entered  on  their 
journals,  with  the  yeas  and  nays  taken  thereon,  arid 
be  referred  to  the  next  succeeding  legislature,  and 
published  for  three  months  previous  to  the  next  re- 
gular election,  in  three  newspapers  of  this  state;  and 
unless, a majority  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature 
so  elected,  after  such  publication,  shall  agree  to  and 
pass  such  law;  and,  in  such  case,  the  yeas  and  nays 


shall  be  taken  and  entered  on  the  journals  of  each 
house.” 

“This  wise  provision  of  our  constitution  is  pecu- 
liar to  our  slate;  and,  amidst  the  general  pecuniary 
embarrassments  which  now  press  so  heavily  upon 
the  energies  of  several  of  our  sister  states,  arising  from 
imprudent  and  very  hasty  legislation,  and  from  an 
unadvised  pawning  of  that  brightest  jewel  of  the 
state — her  faith — for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
to  be  used  by  the  few  to  the  prejudice  of  the  many, 
every  Mississippian  should  feel  grateful  to  the  lra- 
mers  of  our  constitution  for  their  prudence  and  fore- 
cast in  thus  guarding  our  honor  and  our  property,  bjr 
restraining  from  tampering  with  our  faith  or  credit  as 
a state,  a legislature  whose  course  of  conduct  has 
evidently  proceeded  from  impulse,  rather  than  wise 
and  deliberate  counsels.  But  it  would  be  a mocke- 
ry of  constitutional  governments  to  say  to  their 
agents  ‘thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther,’  and  yet 

QUIETLY  SANCTION  EVERY  INFRACTION  OF  RESERVED 
RIGHTS. 

“At  the  January  session  of  1837,  the  legislature  of 
our  slate  passed  an  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  incor- 
porate the  subscribers  to  the  Mississippi  Union 
bank,’  in  which  you  must  mark  the  fact  that  no  pro- 
vision is  made  that  the  state  of  Mississippi  shall  be 
a subscriber  for  stock.  But,  on  the  contrary,  section 
four  of  the  law  says  that  ‘the  owners  of  the  real  es- 
tate situated  in  the  stale  of  Mississippi,  andwiwaie 
citizens  thereof,  shall  be  the  only  persons  enti- 
tled to  subscribe.’  This  law  provides  that  the  ca- 
pital of  the  bank  shall  be  #15,000,000;  that  the  books 
of  subscription  shall  be  kept  open  for  six  months, 
under  the  inspection  of  ten  managers,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  legislature;  that,  so  soon  as  five  thousand 
shares  shall  have  been  subscribed,  the  governor  of 
the  state  shall  appoint  thirteen  directors,  to  serve  for 
twelve  months,  who  shall  take  charge  of  the  bank 
and  the  books  of  subscription;  that,  after  the  books 
are  closed,  the  bank  may  go  into  immediate  opera- 
tion, whenever  it  shall  appear  that  at  least  #500,000 
shall  have  been  subscribed  and  paid  in;  that  those  de- 
clared stockholders  by  the  directors  shall  pay  into  the 
bank  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  upon  each  and  every 
share  subscribed;  that  the  stockholders  shall  give 
their  bonds  to  the  bank  for  the  amount  of  stock’  al- 
lowed to  each,  and  shall  also  execute  mortgages  upon 
real  estate,  with  the  privilege  of  including  one-fourth 
of  the  amount  on  slaves,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
their  stock  bonds — (thus,  not  only  the  property  mort- 
gaged, but  the  whole  estate  of  the  stockholder  would 
have  been  bound  for  the  redemption  of  the  slock;) 
and  that  both  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  bank 
bonds  were  to  be  paid  by  the  bank  as  they  severally 
fell  due.  Then  it  is  further  provided  that  the  slate 
shall  pledge  its  faith  for  the  redemption  of  the  capi- 
tal stock;  or,  in  other  words,  shall  become  the  se- 
curity of  the  subscribers  for  stock,  upon  being  al- 
lowed ten  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  bank,  the 
appointment  of  five  of  the  thirteen  directors,  and  a 
standing  accommodation  loan  of  #200,000;  and  the 
30lh  section  requires  the  governor  to  execute  to  the 
said  bank,  from  time  to  time,  bonds  in  amount  pro- 
portioned to  the  sums  subscribed  and  secured  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  directors  until  the  whole  amrunt 
of  bonds  shall  be  furnished.  In  this  charter  you  will  at 
once  perceive  no  risk, no  hazard  of  taxation  whatever. 

“This  act  was  published — not  the  length  of  time 
required  by  the  constitution,  it  is  true;  but  still  it  was 
published;  and  it  is  unworthy  of  this  great  question 
to  dwell  on  quibbles.  At  a succeeding  legislature, 
which  met  in  January,  1S33,  the  same  law  came  up 
for  re-enactment.  While  it  was  still  pending,  and 
before  another  vote  was  taken  upon  it.,  a joint  com- 
mittee of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  a 
committee  of  the  greatest  vveightand  highest  responsi- 
bility that  can  at  any  time  be  raised — was  appointed, 
and  instructed  to  ‘examine  whether  the  said  bill  can 
be  amended,  and,  if  so,  whether  it  be  practicable  to 
change  it  into  a state  bank  exclusively.’  From  the 
unanimous  report  of  that  committee,  permit  me  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  following  extract:  ‘But 

as  to  that  portion  of  the  said  charter  which  relates 
to  the  subscribers  or  stockholders  to  the  said  insti- 
tution being  the  primary  condition  on  which  the 
faith  of  the  state  is  to  be  pledged,  and  as  such  con- 
stitutes a vital  part  of  it,  we  have  no  power  to 
change  the  same,  unless  it  should  be  again  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  sanction,  which  would  have 
the  tendency  to  postpone  for  at  least  two  years  its 
consummation.  This  course  your  committee  believe 
would  be  directly  at  war  with  the  wishes  of  our  con- 
stituents,’ &c. 

“This  report  was  received,  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature.  At  that  time,  while  the  char- 
ter is  still  pending,  and  open  of  course  to  all  amend- 
ments admissable  under  the  constitution,  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  vital  parts  of  the  bill 
cannot  be  changed  without  a resubmission  of  the 
charter  to  the  people;  consequently  the  original 
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charter  becomes  a law  on  the  5th  day  of  February, 
1838,  without  change  or  alteration.  Without  call- 
ing in  question  the  constitutionality  of  this  charter,  I 
mf<rht  stop,  and  triumphantly  ask,  has  a single  bond 
of  the  state  been  issued  and  sold  under  this  charter? 
If  so,  who  were  the  directors  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor to  manage  the  bank?  Who  were  the  subscri- 
bers for  stock?  Had  the  books  of  subscription  been 
kept  open  six  months?  How  many  stockholders  had 
paid  ten  dollars  upon  each  and  every  share  subscrib- 
ed? How  many  bonds  for  stock  had  been  given  and 
secured  by  satisfactory  mortgage?  Not  one  of  these 
things  had  been  done  at  the  time  the  bonds  in  question 
were  issued  and  sold;  and  the  purchaser  must  have 
known  it. 

“But  here  follows  the  explanation:  ten  days  after 
the  passage  of  the  foregoing  charter,  the  same  legis- 
lature that  determined  by  unanimous  vote  that  the 
charter  could  not  be  amended  while  pending  before 
them,  passed  ‘an  act  supplementary  to  an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  subscribers  to  the  Mississippi  Union 
bank;’  wherein,  under  the  magic  title  of  ‘supple- 
ment,’ they  endeavored  to  do  indirectly  what  the 
conscience  of  every  member  checked  him  in  doing 
directly.  They  made  changes  in  the  charter,  by 
way  of  supplement,  which  but  a few  days  before, 
they  had  declared,  under  oath,  would  vitiate  the 
whole  instrument.  Thi3  procedure  was  in  violation 
of  all  parliamentary  rule,  known  in  this  or  any  other 
enlightened  country;  and  it  can  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  a legislative  fraud,  because  it  violat- 
ed not  only  the  constitution,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  but  also  one  of  their  express  rules  of  order, 
which  prohibited  the  repeal  of  any  law  the  same 
session  at  which  it  was  passed.  On  the  15th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1838,  this  act  took  the  form  and  shape  of 
law.  The  very  first  section  changed  altogether  the 
attitude  of  the  state  to  the  bank.  In  the  original 
act,  the  state,  being  amply  indemnified,  agrees  to 
stand  as  the  security  of  the  stockholders;  in  this  sup- 
plemental act  she  becomes  primarily  liable  for  five 
million  dollars.  In  the  original  act,  no  individual 
but  a citizen  of  the  state  can  subscribe  and  take 
stock;  in  this  act,  the  state  becomes  a subscriber  for 
stock,  and,  by  express  repeal,  gives  up  her  ten  per 
cent  of  the  profits,  her  five  directors,  and  her  ac- 
commodation loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
and  becomes  a partner  in  the  banking  adventure. — 
All  this  is  done  under  the  talismanic  word  ‘supple- 
ment,’ without  submitting  it  in  any  way  to  the  peo- 
ple! Now,  it  must  be  apparent  to  the  commonest 
understanding,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  make  the  state  a subscriber  for  stock  in 
that  bank;  to  render  her  liable  for  the  sum  of  five 
million  dollars,  or  any  other  amount;  to  change  her 
attitude  in  any  respect  towards  the  stockholders  in  the 
bank;  to  enlarge  or  diminish  her  interest  in  the  bank,  as 
it  stood  at  the  passage  of  the  original  charter,  with- 
out submitting  it  to  the  action  of  the  people.  This 
ri°-ht  had  been  expressly  reserved  to  the  people  in 
their  fundamental  law;  and,  until  they  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  manner  prescribed,  all  action  by  their 
supposed  agents  was  null  and  void,  and  the  whole 
were  bound  to  take  notice  of  it.  These  propositions  are 
so  self-evident  no  man  of  candor  and  discrimination 
will  dispute  them.  The  only  question  remaining  is, 
does  the  present  supposed  liability  arise  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  supplement? 

“It  is  apparent  that  it  does  so  arise:  1st,  from  the 
very  terms  of  the  mortgages  for  stock  which  were 
drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  bank,  and  which 
have  been  recorded  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
state-  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  the  intent  of  the 
mortgage  is  to  secure  the  payment  of  only  $10,500,- 
000;  leaving  $5,000,000  (the  sum  already  sold)  to  be 
paid  by  the  state,  by  virtue  of  the  supplemental  act. 
2d.  It  is  apparent  from  these  facts,  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  the  five  millions  of  bonds  now 
held  abroad,  there  were  no  subscribers  for  stock;  that 
Ibe  books  of  subscription  had  not  been  kept  open 
six  months,  as  required  by  the  original  charter;  that 
no  bonds  for  stock,  and  no  mortgages  to  secure 
them  had  been  taken;  that  no  directors  had  been 
appointed  by  the  executive  to  examine  and  pass 
upon  the  validity  of  the  mortgages;  and  that  not 
a dollar  had  been  paid  in  on  a single  share  of 
Gtock.  Therefore,  they  must  have  been  issued  in 
pursuance  of  the  itupplemental  act;  or  else  there  is 
more  baseness  jn  this  whole  transaction  than  ever 
characterised  any  oithet"  act  public  functionaries. 
3d.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  very  terms  of  the  power 
of  attorney  from  the  Bi&t*a6ers  °f  *-be  bank  to  the 
commissioners  who  went  abroad  to  sell  these  bonds. 
This  power  of  attorney,  after  reciting  that  the  act 
to  incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  Mississippi  Un- 
ion bank  had  been  passed  by  one  legislature,  and,  in 
conformity  to  the  constitution,  had  been  published 
and  referred  to  the  next  succeeding  legislature, 
which  bad  passed  and  confirmed  the  Said  original 
apt;  and  that  the  same  was  approved  by  the  govern- 


or on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1838,  continues: — 
And  whereas  the  said  legislature  last  above  mention- 
ed passed  an  act  entitled  ‘an  act  supplemental  to  an 
act  to  incorporate  the  subscribers  of  the  Mississippi 
Union  bank,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor, 
February  5,  1838:  and  whereas  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi  has,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  said  supplemental  act.,  subscribed,  in  behalf  of 
the  said  state,  fifty  thousand  shares  of  the  capital 
stock  of  said  bank,  and  has  executed  twenty-five 
hundred  bonds  of  the  said  state  of  Mississippi,  for 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  each,’  &c.  If  truth 
can  produce  conviction,  surely  this  question  is  now 
placed  beyond  cavil.  4th . It  is  self-evident  that  the 
purchaser  ol  the  bonds  had  not  only  constructive  but 
actual  notice  that  the  faith  of  the  state  could  not  be 
pledged  under  the  constitution  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature without  a confirmation  by  the  people;  that  the 
supplemental  act  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  peo- 
ple; and  that  the  bonds  he  purchased  were  issued, 
‘pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  supplemen- 
tary act;’  because  this  power  of  attorney  to  the 
commissioners  is  made  part  and  parcel  of  bis  con- 
tract with  them,  and  it  contains  a full  statement  of 
the  facts.” 

Mr.  G.  contended  that  the  extract  read  by  the 
clerk  from  his  colleague’s  letter  was  the  basis  upon 
which  the  canvass  in  Mississippi,  in  the  election  of 
1841,  was  founded.  The  question  was  not  “shall  the 
bonds  be  paid?”  but,  “shall  we  assume  them  as  the 
bonds  of  the  state,  and  not  provide  for  their  payment 
by  taxes?  or  shall  we  assert  the  unconstitutionality 
under  which  they  were  issued  and  refuse  to  lay  the 
tax,  because  it  was  not  the  debt  of  the  state?”  He 
stated  the  fact  that  not  a dollar  of  the  money  for 
which  the  bonds  were  sold  had  been  received  by  the 
state;  that  the  bonds  were  sold  by  agents  of  the  bank, 
appointed  by  authority  of  the  unconstitutional  sup- 
plement— the  money  received  by  the  bank  and  used 
by  it.  Not  a dollar  ever  went  into  the  state  trea- 
sury, or  was  under  the  control  of  a state  officer;  and 
the  archives  of  the  state  show  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  obligation  as  due  from  the 
state.  He  further  observed,  that  the  state  authori- 
ties had  offered  no  obstruction  to  the  bond-holders  if 
they  wished  to  seize  the  assets  of  the  bank.  In  fact, 
they  had  publicly  expressed  a desire  that  this  course 
should  be  adopted.  Mr.  G.  said  he  differred  with 
the  statement  of  Governor  McNutt  as  it  regarded 
the  worthlessness  of  these  assets.  He  thought  if 
they  were  properly  managed  (as  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  be  by  the  present  board  of  assignees) 
that  there  would  be  a large  surplus,  after  paying  the 
circulation,  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  those 
bonds.  In  addition  to  these  assets,  there  were  also 
the  mortgages  of  the  stockholders  for  ten  millions 
and  a half  of  real  estate — some  of  it  the  best  in  (he 
state,  and  equal,  in  productiveness,  to  any  on  the 
face  of  the  globe — which  the  first  legal  men  in  the 
state  believed  would  be  held  liable  at  law  for  the 
payment  of  these  bonds.  He  was  no  lawyer  himself, 
and  would  not  trust  his  own  opinion;  but  the  one  he 
now  stated  had  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  bar  in  this  country.  No  obstruc- 
tion had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  bond  hol- 
ders who  wished  to  proceed  to  foreclose  these  mort- 
gages, and  seize  the  assels  proper  of  the  bank,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  exceeded  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars; and  which,  if  the  property  mortgaged  was  held 
liable,  would  more  than  pay  the  whole  of  the  bonds, 
principal  and  interest.  Thus  those  bonds,  so  much 
talked  of,  were  really  more  likely  to  be  paid  than 
the  bonds  of  those  states  which  had  paraded  their 
resolutions  against  repudiation  before  the  country. 

Mr.  G.  said  he  could  cite  cases  throughout  the 
whole  civilized  world,  of  national  debts,  for  which 
value  had  been  received,  being  repudiated,  without 
such  nations  being  branded  with  dishonor;  yet  this 
nation  is  pronounced  dishonored  because  the  slate 
of  Mississippi  refuses  to  acknowledge  a debt  never 
legally  or  constitutionally  contracted  by  her,  and 
from  which  her  people  received  no  benefit.  Sir,  said 
Mr.  G.  this  pretended  horror  of  Mississippi  repudia- 
tion is  as  hypocritical  as  it  is  insulting.  The  whole 
band  of  stockholders,  fund  mongers,  and  paper  mo- 
ney robbers,  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  their 
agents  here,  are  bellowing  about  Mississippi  repudi- 
ation, to  draw  public  attention  from  their  own  infa- 
mous system  of  swindling.  Sir,  said  Mr.  G.  we 
have  been  taunted  by  these  men,  who  live  upon  the 
labor  of  others,  through  the  machinery  of  the  bank- 
ing credit,  and  paper  money  systems,  until  even  the 
Robespierre  of  the  Harrison  administration,  who 
was  as  fond  of  cutting  ofi'  heads  officially  as  that 
monster  was  in  reality,  has  attempted  to  cas^  ridicule 
upon  his  (Mr.  G’s)  colleague  for  wishing  to  cut 
down  the  public  expenditures  to  the  receipts  into 
the  treasury.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  re- 
minded his  (Mr.  G’s)  colleague  (Mr.  Thompson ) that 
it  was  not  at  ail  necessary  to  retrench;  for,  if  we 


got  in  debt,  the  new  doctrine  of  repudiation  would 
very  soon  relieve  us.  The  sentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Granger ) intended  to  be  severe  upon  his 
(Mr.  G’s)  colleague:  but,  like  the  blind  rattlesnake 
in  August,  he  sank  his  fangs  into  his  own  politically 
corrupt  body.  The  only  practical  repudiation  known 
in  this  country  during  this  century,  of  acknowledged 
honest,  and  bona  fide  debts  had  no  more  zealous  ad- 
vocate than  that  gentlemen.  None  of  us  have  for- 
gotten the  theatrical  valedictory  pronounced  by  him 
when  this  house  was  about  passing  an  act  to  repeal 
the  great  repudiating  bankrupt  law;  yet  he  has  the 
audacity  to  get  up,  in  the  face  of  this  house,  and 
sneer  at  repudiation!  It  would  he  as  apropos  to  hear 
a prostitute  lecture  about  virtue  and  morality.  He 
said  that  this  course  of  attack  upon  his  state  would 
not  he  submitted  to;  and,  if  gentlemen  travelled  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  debate  to  make  such  attacks, 
they  must  expect  to  be  answered  in  a spirit  becom- 
ing the  representatives  of  a people  who  feared  not  the 
scoffs  of  the  corrupt,  or  the  frowns  of  power,  in  as- 
serting what  they  believed  to  be  their  great  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  G.  thought  that  Mr.  Adams  mightbe  considered 
an  index  board  by  the  British,  pointing  them  to  what 
some  might  think  the  most  vulnerable  portions  of  the 
union  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  freedom  of  the  ne- 
groes by  means  of  war.  Mr.  G.  thought  too  the  bank- 
rupt law,  for  which  the  gentlemanhad  voted,  was  but 
a wholesale  repudiation  system.  Yet  when  GreatBri- 
tain  resorts  to  her  potent  argument,  the  paixhan  gun, 
and  parades  her  fleet  before  Boston  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  English  debts  repudiated  by  the  bankrupt 
law,  why  the  gentleman  requires  Massachusetts  to 
avoid  war  by  all  means  by  calling  upon  the  general 
government  to  assume  the  debts.  Mr.  G.  will  not 
now  express  his  views  in  opposition  to  the  assump- 
tion of  stale  debt  scheme.  He  (Mr.  G.)  has  less 
dread  of  the  Paixhan  guns  than  appears  to  operate  on 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  no  such  ar- 
guments shall  force  him  into  favor  of  the  assumption 
scheme. 

Mr.  Granger  proceeded  to  address  the  house.  He 
said  he  had  not  sought  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  the  very  refined  and  polished  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Gwin)  so  far 
as  related  to  himself  personally,  but  he  had  listened 
to  the  gentleman’s  argument,  and  to  the  paper  read 
at  the  table,  and  he  had  a word  to  say  about  Missis- 
sippi morality  as  the  gentleman  would  teach  it. — 
He  believed  that  the  gentleman  did  not  teach  mora- 
lity as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  that  stale 
would  teach  it.  What  was  the  case  as  made  out  by 
the  gentleman  himself?  It  was  that  the  state  of 
Mississippi  had  incorporated  a bank  with  $15,000,- 
000  capital.  It  had  then  gone  on.  and  declared  by 
an  act  of  her  legislature  (which,  if  Mr.  G.  mistook 
not,  was  passed  by  a legislature  a majority  of  whom 
were  the  political  friends  of  gentleman,  and  who 
now  held  the  same  moral  doctrines  ns  were  held  by 
the  gentleman)  that  the  governor  of  the  state— this 
same  Gov.  McNutt — should  subscribe  for  $5,000,000, 
being  one-third  of  its  capital  stock.  That  stock  was 
subscribed;  the  bonds  were  executed  and  signed  by 
this  very  Governor  McNutt,  and  put  into  market. — 
The  par  value  was  received  for  them,  and  that  con- 
stituted the  capital  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi. 
That  $5,000,000  was  received  and  put  into  the  bank, 
and  he  called  on  the  gentleman  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  was  another  stockholder  to  the  amount  of  a sin- 
gle dollar? 

Mr.  Gunn  replied  that  there  was;  and  not  only  that, 
but  that  the  stockholders  had  given  their  mortgages 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  and  a half. 

Mr.  Granger.  And  they  had  been  repudiated? 

Mr.  Gwin.  They  were  not  repudiated;  they  never 
had  been  negotiated. 

Mr.  Granger.  There  had  not  been  one  dollar  put 
into  the  Union  Bank  of  Mississippi  but  by  the  state’s 
bonds.  Every  dollar  ever  put  into  it — every  bond 
ever  issued,  was  the  $5,000,000  bonds  issued  by  Go- 
vernor McNutt,  and  then  when  it  had  become  in- 
convenient to  pay  them,  gentlemen  found  out  that 
there  was  a flaw  in  the  contract!  Mr.  G.  came  not 
here  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  any  man  who  had 
been  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  one  of  the 
stales  of  this  confederacy,  but  let  gentlemen,  after 
the  execution  of  these  bonds,  after  the  sale,  delivery 
and  receipt  of  the  $5,000,000,  turn  to  the  message 
of  Governor  McNutt,  and  wnat  did  they  find?  That 
he  had  yielded  his  individual  opinions  to  the  voices 
of  the  people  of  Mississippi!  The  bonds  had  been 
issued;  there  was  no  pretence  that  the  $5,000,000 
had  not  been  receive!;  but  when  the  pay  day  came 
the  morality  of  Mississippi  pocketed  the  $5,000,000, 
and  started  back  with  holy  horror  at  the  idea  of  pay- 
ing what  they  had  received! 

That  was  the  condition  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Mis- 
sissippi; and  as- the  gentleman  professed  to  know 
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•whal  should  be  the  faith  of  Mississippi  in  relation  to 
"this  transaction,  there  were,  if  he  mistook  not,  a 
large  amount  of  bonds  constituting  the  capital  of  the 
Planters’ Bank  of  Mississippi.  These  bonds  had  not 
as  yet  been  repudiated.  He  asked  the  gentleman  to 
state  in  his  place  whether  it  was  his  own  opinion  that 
these  bonds  should  or  should  not  be  paid? 

Mr.  Gwin  said  he  was  not  only  now,  but  always 
had  been  in  favor  of  this  payment,  and  it  had  been 
declared  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state. 

Mr.  Granger  said  he  wanted  the  gentleman’s  own 
individual  opinions,  and  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
opinions  the  gentleman  had  avowed.  If  he  mistook 
not  the  signs  of  the  times,  it  might  soon  be  important 
to  know  individual  opinions.  He  hoped  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Mississippi  would  remember,  what  he 
was  proud  to  say  the  gentleman  had  said,  that  he  was 
in  favor  of  the  payment  of  the  bonds  of  the  Planters’ 
bank  of  Mississippi.  He  trusted  he  should  never  see 
the  repudiation  of  the  bonds  of  that  bank,  and  that 
the  gentleman  would  not  be  found  with  the  party 
who  might  be  at  the  polls  within  six  months  in  favor 
of  it. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Union  Bank  bonds. — 
He  here  declared — what  the  gentleman  would  not, 
and  could  not  contradict — that  the  law  granting  the 
■power  and  directing  the  subscription  of  $5,000,000 
•stock  to  the  Union  bank  of  Mississippi  was  passed  by 
a legislature  a majority  of  whom  were  all  the  hard- 
money  men  who  read  to  the  rest  of  the  nation  such 
eloquent  lessons  on  bank  profligacy  and  corruption. 
This  five  millions  of  bonds  had  been  subscibed  for  by 
a hard-money  governor,  under  a law  passed  by  a 
hard-money  legislature,  and 

Mr.  Girin  said  the  gentleman  appeared  to  under- 
stand the  political  complexion  of  the  legislature. — 
Was  he  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  present  whig  se- 
nator at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol  was  elected  by 
the  same  legislature? 

Mr  ^Granger.  How  did  that  happen?  After  they 
had  passed  this  law,  the  storm  was  a little  thick  about 
them,  insomuch  that  they  resigned,  and  left  the  whig 
senator  to  be  elect'd.  He  understood  the  subject, 
and  when  the  gentleman  supposed  that  after  getting 
up  and  making  assertions,  by  applying  coarse  epithets 
to  him,  (Mr.  Granger,)  he  got  rid  of  the  matter,  he 
mistook  his  man.  He  (Mr.  Granger ) had  nothing  to 
say  of  the  gentleman’s  epithets,  but  of  his  argument; 
for  when  in  this  hall  any  member,  speaking  to  and 
of  him,  forgot  what  was  due  to  and  from  a gentle- 
man, it  was  notforhim  to  remember  that  he  was  one. 
He  stood  by  the  argument.  He  meant  no  personal 
offence  to  the  gentleman;  he  had  stood  here  on  a few 
figures,  which  he  well  understood  when  he  had  al- 
luded to  the  case  of  Mississippi.  Now,  then,  was 
the  gentleman  prepared  to  rise  in  this  hall  and  say 
that  the  Union  bank  had  ever  issued  a single  dollar 
on  any  other  funds  than  those  received  from  the  sale 
of  this  $5,000,000  of  state  bonds — that  the  state  had 
ever  raised  by  tax  one  dollar  to  account  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  this  $5,000,000  which  she  had 
received  from  her  own  bonds?  He  had  nothing  more 
to  say  on  this  subject  than  to  declare  that  he  stood 
here  ready  to  verify  every  assertion  he  had  made  con- 
nected with  this  bank. 

One  word  on  the  subject  of  state  debts  and  of  the 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Mums.)  He  did  not  agree  with 
that  gentleman  in  many  of  the  positions  he  had  as- 
sumed; in  one  he  concurred  most  fully  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi;  and  when  fureign  stockholi 
ders  came  here  to  say  to  him  that  they  knew  not  that 
there  was  any  difference  between  thestocksof  thedif- 
erent  states  of  this  union,  and  that  they  had  been 
deceived  in  advancing  their  money,  believing  that 
the  failb  of  the  genera!  government  was  pledged  also, 
with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (although  the 
gentleman  did  not  express  it,  he  presumed  it  was  his 
idea)  lie  would  say  to  them,  'Why,  then,  is  it  that 
you  bought  Illinois  bonds  for  40  cents,  others  for  30, 
some  for  15,  New  York  sixes  for  90,  and  Massachu- 
setts sixes  at  par?”  And  when  the  foreign  bondhol- 
der who,  per  chance,  had  driven  down  the  credit  of 
the  states  heie  for  the  purpose  of  buying  these  bonds 
low,  turned  round  to  tell  him  that  he  considered  them 
all  pledged  and  guarantied  by  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  government,  he  told  them  that  their  own  action 
had  foreclosed  him  from  that  plea. 

As  connected  with  this  whole  subject,  it  was  a 
pity,  a grievous  pity,  (whatever  gentlemen  might 
think  of  it,)  that  the  land  bill  of  1832  and  1833  bad 
not  become  a law.  Had  it  become  the  law  of  the 
land — had  distribution  been  made  throughout  the 
states  of  this  union,  to  encourage  them  in  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts,  and  keep  hope  alive,  so  that  they 
need  not  have  been  driven  perhaps  some  of  them,  to 
the  necessity  of  repudiation;  had  the  surplus  funds  of 


1835— ’36  been  paid  out  among  the  states  in  that  pro-  j 
portion  to  which  they  were  entitled,  they  had  never 
seen  what  they  had  witnessed.  He  told  gentlemen 
here  who  opposed  the  disposition  of  these  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  relief  of  the  states,  that  there  was  not 
a state  in  this  union,  unless  it  were  the  one  that  had 
determined  to  repudiate,  that  did  not  come  on  them 
in  some  form  or  other;  either  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Johnson ,)  or  some  other — that 
should  take  the  common  property  of  this  nation,  be- 
longing to  the  states,  for  the  benefit  of  the  states  to 
which  it  belonged. 

Mr.  G.  had  regretted  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  say  that  a British  steamer  could  go  to 
Mississippi  and  conquer  the  city,  (Natchez,)  of  which 
he  had  spoken.  He  differed  from  the  gentleman  en- 
tirely. Although  he  had  never  seen  in  the  gentle- 
man any  thing  like  a British  spirit — although  he 
thought  he  would  do  justice  to  all  nations,  he  had  of- 
ten seen  that  the  revolutionary  blood  in  his  veins  and 
in  the  veins  of  his  sire,  rose  up,  and  on  any  question 
of  difference  between  us  and  Great  Britain  made  him 
what  had  been  called  “a  pretty  good  hater.”  The 
gentleman  was  the  last  man  in  the  nation  against 
whom  to  bring  the  charge  of  being  influenced  by 
British  interests;  but  Mr.  G.  did  not  believe  with  him, 
that  all  the  steamers  of  the  British  navy  could  wend 
their  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  No,  Mis- 
sissppi  alone,  if  they  should  have  passed  through 
Louisiana,  was  perfectly  competent  to  protect  her- 
self against  British  steamers.  He  had  been  a little 
surprised  the  other  day,  and  he  was  more  so  now, 
that  there  had  not  been  some  indignation  expressed 
on  another  occasion.  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi charged  almost  treason  to  his  country  on  the 
gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  for  intimating  that  a 
British  steamer  might  conquer  the  single  state  of 
Mississippi;  and  yet  the  eloquent  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Holmes.)  on  the  navy  appropri- 
ation bill  the  other  day,  bad  told  them  that  British 
steamers  could  go  up  the  Mississippi  and  lay  waste, 
not  only  her  fair  shores,  but  the  shores  of  every  other 
state  bordering  on  that  river;  and  still  they  had  then 
heard,  and  they  now  heard,  from  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  no  charge  of  British  feeling  against  the 
gentieman  from  South  Carolina.  Any  man  who 
knew  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  knew  that 
he  was  the  last  man  who  would  shrink  from  doing 
his  duty  with  reference  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other 
country,  and  had  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
known  his  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (if  he  would 
allow  him  to  call  him  so,)  he  might  have  known  that 
he  would  be  the  last  to  shrink  from  any  thing  the 
honor  of  his  country  or  his  personal  honor  required. 

In  his  remarks  the  other  day,  Mr.  G.  had  certain- 
ly felt  himself  at  liberty  to  say  what  had  been  said; 
he  had  felt  it  due  to  the  character  of  this  house,  when 
they  had  unanimously  passed  a bill  to  sustain  one 
arm  of  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Thompson ) had  got  up, 
or  endeavoured  to  get  up  a political  excitement  in 
moving  the  reconsideration  of  that  bill,  and  had  cho- 
sen to  brag,  if  it  could  bring  the  credit  of  this  country 
into  disrepute,  by  declaring  that  money  could  hardly 
be  raised  on  it,  he  had  left  it  due  to  the  house  and  to 
the  nation  to  say  what  be  bad  said. 

During  the  time  that  he  had  been  in  this  hall,  Mr. 
G.  had  endeavoured  never  make  an  unkind  personal 
remark;  sure  he  was,  he  had  never  indulged  in  perso- 
nal expressions  towards  any  man.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  in  the  very 
harsh  terms  he  had  applied  to  him,  (Mr.  Granger,) 
had  intended  to  say  any  thing  to  wound  his  feelings. 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  the  gentlman  had  missed 
his  mark;  his  arrow  had  fallen  harmless  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Adams  then  proceeded.  He  wished  simply  to 
say,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Granger,)  that  the  gentleman 
had  misunderstood  him  if  lie  had  supposed  for  a mo- 
ment that  he  had  said  that  he  considered  the  British 
government  capable  of  sending  her  steamers  up  the 
Mississippi  and  conquering  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.  A.  had  said  no  such  thing.  He  had  put  the  sup- 
position of  this  happening — of  a British  steamer  go- 
ing to  the  state  of  Mississippi;  and  he  had  then  in- 
quired whether  the  United  States  would  leave  the 
state  of  Mississippi  to  defend  herself. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Gwin,  in  explana- 
tion to  Mr.  Granger,  and  conclusion,  the  committee 
rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  15.  Mississippi  and  her  debt. — 
By  general  consent  Mr.  Gwin  rose  to  make  an  expla- 
nation. He  said  he  asked  the  indulgence  of  the 
house  a moment  to  enable  him  to  reply  to  some  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Granger)  on  Saturday  last,  as  reported  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer of  yesterday  morning.  He  would  remark 
that,  from  the  noise  around  him  during  the  time  the 
gentleman  was  addressing  the  house,  he  had  not  heard 
the  gentleman  make  the  statements  as  they  are  re- 


ported, or  he  would  have  corrected  them  at  the  time. 
The  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said: 

“He  (Mr.  Granger ) came  not  here  to  speak  with 
disrespect  of  any  man  who  had  bean  elevated  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  confed- 
eracy; but  let  gentlemen,  after  the  execution  of  these 
bonds,  after  the  sale,  delivery,  and  receipt  of  the 
$5,000,000,  turn  to  the  message  of  governor  McNutt, 
and  what  did  ihey  find?  That  he  had  yielded  his  inclivi- 
dual  opinions  to  the  voicesof  the  peopleof  Mississippi! 
The  bonds  had  been  issued;  there  was  no  pretence 
that  the  $5,000,000  had  not  been  received;  but  when 
the  pay  day  came  the  morality  of  Mississippi  pock- 
eted the  $5,000,000,  and  started  back  with  holy  hor- 
ror at  the  idea  of  paying  what  they  had  received!” 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  Gwin,)  this  statement  is  a tissue  of 
misrepresentation  of  fact,  no  doubt  unintentional. — 
The  expression  attributed  to  governor  McNutt  was 
made  in  reference  to  signing  the  bank  charter,  and 
riot  to  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  As  to  the  statement 
that  there  was  no  pretence  that  the  five  millions  of 
dollars  had  not  been  received,  the  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely mistaken.  It  is  not  a fact;  not  a word  of  it; 
for  the  main  ground  taken  by  the  party  in  the  state 
which  is  opposed  to  the  pay  mentof  these  bonds,  is  that 
the  money  was  never  received  by  the  state,  but  by  the 
bank,  for  whose  acts  and  debts  the  state  is  not  liable 
as  the  act  under  which  it  is  organized  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  of  no  effect,  so  far  as  the  liability  of  the 
state  is  concerned.  As  to  have  pocketed  the  five 
millions,  and  starting  back  with  horror  when  pay- 
day caine,  there  is  more  poetry  than  truth  in  it. — 
The  stale  has  always  been  willing  to  appropriate 
every  dollar  of  the  assets  of  the  bank  to  the  payment 
of  the  bonds,  except  that  portion  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  bank  by  repudiation  under  the  bankrupt  law, 
and  thus  passed  out  of  the  control  of  the  bank.  He 
presumed  the  gentleman  entertained  no  lioly  hor- 
ror at  thus  destroying  the  means  of  the  bank  to  pay 
these  bonds  to  the  amount  of  one  one  or  two  millions 
of  dollars.  The  gentleman  stated  further  that  these 
bonds  were  sold  above  par.  This  is  not  the  fact. — 
They  were  sold  under  par,  if  gold  and  silver  is  the 
standard,  and  for  a credit;  in  botli  respects  violating 
the  unconstitutional  supplement  under  which  they 
were  issued.  The  bank  sold  her  checks  upon  this 
fund  at  a premium,  it  is  true,  in  exchange  for  her  ir- 
redeemable ar.d  depreciated  paper.  She  first  dis- 
honored her  paper,  and  then  shaved  the  holders  in 
selling  her  checks.  And  this  is  called  selling  her 
bonds  above  par.  He  (Mr.  G.)  said  he  would  detain 
the  house  no  longer  at  present;  yet  he  would,  before 
the  session  closed,  pay  his  respects  to  the  gentleman 
from  N.  York  (Mi'.  Granger ) as  a teacher  of  morals 
to  the  state  of  Mississippi;  as  it  may  be  instructive  to 
the  people  of  that  state  to  know  who  the  honor  and 
dignity  party  there  had  selected  as  their  champion 
here. 

Mr.  Granger,  said  he  had  been  charged  on  this  floor 
with  having  unjustly  stated  that  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, having  received  live  millions  of  dollars  forstock 
in  the  Union  bank  of  Mississippi,  had  become  a stock- 
holder in  that  institution,  and  then  repudiated  or  at- 
tempted to  repudiate  that  debt.  What  he  had  stated 
was  this,  and  he  was  ready  to  prove  it;  the  documents 
were  before  him.  He  had  stated,  or  intended  lo 
state,  that  under  the  laws  of  Mississippi  the  governor 
of  the  state  had  been  authorized  to  sign  $15,000,000 
of  bonds  for  the  Union  bank;  that  be  had  been  author- 
ized to  subscribe  $5, 000, OOOstock  fortheUnion  bank; 
that  be  had  so  subscribed  and  had  signed  this  $5,000,- 
000  of  bonds;  that  this  $5,000,000  of  bonds  sold  for 
$5,000,000:  that  the  money  was  put  into  the  Union 
bank,  and  became  its  capital. 

Mr.  Gwin  (Mr.  G.  yielding  the  floor)  said  that  the 
Union  bank  of  Mississippi  had  issued  post-notes, 
which,  l'rom  the  date  of  their  issuance,  had  been 
below  par,  and  had  sold  her  check  on  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  receivable  in  this  irredeemable  de- 
preciated money.  That  was  the  way  the  bonds  had 
been  sold  for  par.  They  bad  been  sold  under  par, 
if  gold  and  silver  constituted  the  standard,  and  on 
credit,  which  was  a violation  of  the  unconstitutional 
supplement  under  which  the  bonds  were  issued. 

Mr.  Granger  would  explain  this  matter.  He  had 
not  assailed  the  conduct  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
that  state,  or  intended  any  personal  disrespect  to  him, 
but  he  had  not  made  the  assertions  he  had  made 
without  the  proof  before  him, 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  charter  of  the  Union 
bank?  It  had  been  created  in  January,  1838.  This 
supplemental  aet,  which  had  been  declared  contrary 
to  good  faith,  but  which  was  signed  by  governor  Mc- 
Nutt.. had  been  passed  on  the  8th  of  February  of  the 
same  year.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Gwin)  had  told  them  the  other  day  that  these  laws 
had  been  passed  by  an  undivided  whig  vote,  with  the 
votes  of  a few  of  the  “democrats.”  Mr.  Granger  un- 
derstood that  there  was  no  exception  taken  to  the 
original  charter,  but  to  the  supplemental  aet.  Who 
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voted  for  the  supplemental  act,  asked  Mr.  G.?  They  | 
■would  find  by  reference  to  the  records  that  it  pass- 
ed by  a vote  of  fourteen  whigs  and  thirty-six  “demo- 
crats.” He  knew  not  how  many  whigs  or  how  many 
“democrats”  there  were  in  the  legislature  of  Missis- 
sippi; but  he  did  know  that  of  the  fifty  votes  that 
passed  the  supplemental  act,  against  a minority  of 
something  like  thirty,  fourteen  only  were  whigs,  and 
thirty-six  were  “democrats.”  Let  the  question,  then, 
be  settled  as  to  who  passed  this  “infamous”  supple- 
mental law. 

What  was  next?  Governor  McNutt,  on  the  spot, 
and  well  knowing  every  lact  of  the  case,  signed  the 
law.  What  next?  Governor  McNutt,  under  that 
“infamous”  law,  signed  the  §5,000,000  of  bonds. — 
1 he  money  was  received,  and  the  avails  of  this  $5, 
000,000  of  bonds  went  into  the  Union  bank  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  constituted  its  only  capital.  And  how  did 
they  treat  that  institution?  He  would  tell  them  how. 
They  recognised  it  as  a bank;  the  state  transacted 
business  with  it  as  a bank;  they  declared  by  law  that 
the  dividends  received  on  that  $5,000,000  of  stock 
should  go  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvements  and 
of  public  education.  On  the  15th  February,  1830, 
the  state  ofMississippi  borrowed  $75,000  of  thatbank; 
on  the  19th  of  February  it  borrowed  $75,000  more,  I 
and  subsequently  $25,000  more,  to  finish  her  public  j 
buildings.  And  before  all  these  transactions,  and  , 
after  signing  these  bonds,  and  after  the  bonds  had  gone 
into  operation,  the  state  of  Mississippi,  which  had 
sold  city  lots  in  Jackson,  and  taken  promissory  notes  ' 
for  them  to  the  amount  of  $25,106,  went  to  the 
Union  bank  of  Mississippi,  had  them  discounted  as  a ; 
commercial  transaction,  and  put  the  money  into  her  i 
trea  ury.  Was  he  to  be  told,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
facts,  that  the  state  of  Mississippi  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  thatbank? 

The  gentleman  had  said  that  the  bondholders  could 
be  paid  from  the  assets  of  fhe  bank.  Let  them  see 
what  those  assets  were,  as  presented  by  the  gentle-! 
man’s  own  witness  and  friend,  governor  McNutt. — 
He  held  the  statement  in  his  hand.  Let  them  see  j 
whether  he  had  ever  declared  what  he  could  not 
substantiate,  that  the  $5,000,000  put  into  the  bank 
from  these  bonds  was  the  only  capital  the  bank  had 


ever  had. 

As  late  as  January,  1840,  governor  McNutt,  in  his 
regular  message,  says  “the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledg- 
ed for  the  whole  capital  stock”  of  this  bank,  and 
the  statement  of  the  bank’s  affairs,  as  given  by  this 
same  governor,  in  his  message  of  January,  1841,  is  as 
follows: 

Suspended  debt  in  suit  §2,689,860  20 

Do  not  in  suit  1,777,337  78 

Resources,  chiefly  unavailable  8,034,154  28 

Immediate  liabilities  3,034,154  28 

Capital  stock  5,00S,000  00 

Specie  on  hand  4,349  06 

What  a beautiful  condition  for  bondholders,  said 
Mr.  G. 

Mr.  G trin  (Mr.  G.  yielding  the  floor)  said  there 
were  ten  and  a half  millions  mortgaged,  to  which  he 
had  alluded  when  he  had  said  that  the  assets  would 
probably,  pay  the  debt,  if  the  property  mortgaged 
was  liable. 


Mr.  Granger.  He  would  come  to  that.  The  gen- 
tleman had  said,  in  reply  to  his  question,  there  were 
$10,500,000  more.  Now  let  them  see  what  these 
$10^500,000  were;  for  this  was  to  become  a very  in- 
teresting question  in  the  history  of  this  nation. 

There  were  §10,500,000  more  to  be  secured  on 
bonds  and  mortgages,  as  the  gentleman  said,  and  he 
knew  it  was  still  an  open  question  whether  it  should 
be  paid.  The  gentleman  would  certainly  agree  with 
him  that  not  one  dollar  had  ever  been  paid.  Gov- 
ernor McNutt,  before  the  legislature  of  Mississippi, 
when  urged  by  Mr.  Turner  to  go  on  and  issue  these 
bonds,  had  entered  his  protest  against  them,  and  said 
he  had  to  receive  the  odium  of  standing  between 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  his  view 
of  constitutional  right,  but  he  would  not  issue  these 
bonds. 

[Mr.  Granger  read  from  a letter  of  judge  Turner, 
dated  Nacliez,  March  23,  1838,  in  which  Mr.  Gwin’s 
name  was  introduced  in  such  a manner  as  to  convey 
the  idea  that  he  was  in  favor  of  the  issuing  of  these 
bonds.] 

Mr.  Gwin  (Mr.  Granger  yielding  the  floor)  said 
that  letter  was  written  by  judge  Turner,  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mississippi;  and  he 
had  to  state  that  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  that  letter,  was  in  print,  and  he  had  received  a let- 
ter from  judge  Turner  asking  him  if  he  recollected 
any  such  letter  or  the  conversation  alluded  to;  and  he 
had  replied  that  he  neither  recollected  the  letter  nor 
any  conversation  alluded  to  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Granger  continued.  He  assured  the  gentle- 
man (and  they  were  not  words  of  ceremony)  that  he 
had  not  introduced  the  letter  with  any  view  to  call 
up  an  unpleasant  thought  in  the  gentleman's  mind; 


he  had  brought  it  in  to  present  the  facts  of  the  case,  i 
to  show  that  the  Union  Bank  never  received  but 
§5,000,000  as  its  capital,  and  this  was  from  the  sale 
of  these  bonds  that  had  been  repudiated,  and  that 
governor  McNutt  had  been  urged  to  issue  further 
bonds  and  would  not  do  it,  and  that  thence  it  was 
that  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  been  limited  to  $5,- 
000,000. 

Mr.  Gwin  said  that  letter  was  written  before  the 
bonds  were  issued. 

Mr.  Granger  said  that  he  still  believed  that  gover- 
nor McNutt,  in  his  answers  before  the  committee, 
had  said  that  he  prevented  the  further  issue  of  these 
bonds. 

Mr  G.  had  not  entered  on  this  question  with  any 
view  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  man  here  or  else- 
where; or  to  assail  any  state  of  this  union.  Had  M is- 
sissippi,  finding  herself  in  the  position  in  which  states 
were  and  individuals  were — had  she,  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  been  forced  to  ty ield , and,  declar- 
ing this  debt  her  own,  asked  for  further  time  for  its 
payment,  then  it  would  not  have  had,  on  this  nation, 
the  effect  which  it.  was  now  calculated  to  have  abroad. 
He  had  examined  this  question  somewhat,  and  he  had 
believed,  and  did  now  believe,  that  it  was  due  to  the 
character  of  the  nation  that  it  should  be  understood. 
All  he  had  declared  was,  that  the  state  of  Mississippi 
through  her  constituted  authorities,  had  chartered 
the  Union  Bank;  that  fifteen  days  after,  it  had  passed 
a supplemental  act,  (signed  by  governor  McNutt;) 
that,  under  that  act,  §5.000,000  had  been  received 
in  such  currency  as  they  had  chosen  to  receive  it  in, 
and  that  that  was  the  only  capital  stock  the  bank  had 
ever  received.  He  had  then  gone  on  to  declare  that 
this  bank — -thus  raised  in  corruption,  as  the  gentle- 
man had  told  them,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  Mississippi— had  been  recognised  by  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  which  had  becomea  borrow- 
er of  that  institution.  He  had  then  declared  that 
governor  McNutt,  in  his  message  as  late  as  1840,  had 
said  that,  in  this  matter,  he  had  yielded  his  indivi- 
dual opinions  to  the  voice  of  the  state,  but  that  he 
had  not  then  pretended  to  say  that  these  bonds  had 
been  unfairly  negotiated;  or,  if  he  had  these  extracts 
from  his  message  had  been  unfairly  quoted;  and  he 
would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  state  it,  if  this  was 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  Gwin.  He  stated,  in  his  message,  that  the 
bonds  were  sold  under  par,  and  in  violation  of  law. 

Mr.  Granger.  But  he  signed  the  bonds. 

Mr.  Gwin.  No  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Granger.  Governor  McNutt  signs  these  bonds 
and  then  goes  on  to  prove,  by  his  report  of  the  state 
of  that  bank  and  its  condition,  that  there  never  had 
been  a dollar  in  it  but  the  results  of  these  bonds,  and 
to  show  that  the  property  of  this  bank,  to  which  the 
bondholders  were  to  look,  was  not  worth  one  dollar. 

Mr.  G.  had  not  said  any  thing  here  as  of  his  own 
knowledge.  He  had  spoken  from  the  records,  fur- 
nished not  by  those  politically  opposed  to  the  gentle- 
man, but  by  governor  McNutt  himself  and  his  politi- 
cal friends.  Although  the  state  of  Mississippi,  on 
her  §2,000,000  bonds  from  the  Planters’  bank,  for 
which  her  faith  had  been  pledged,  had  not  paid  her 
luterest  from  1839,  owing  to  the  embarrassments  of 
the  times,  or  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  they  looked  to 
the  bank,  in  the  first  instance,  for  payment,  he  had 
no  imputation  to  make  upon  her  from  this  cause.  It 
arose  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  times.  Beit 
so.  He  had  only  contended  that  the  §5,000,000  of 
bonds  having  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  the  money 
for  them  received,  should  at  least  have  been  acknow- 
ledged in  good  faith. 


The  subject  here  passed  over  for  this  day. 
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HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  THURSDAY,  FEB.  16. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland, 
the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Tillinghast,  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  the  chair,)  and  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  following  joint  resolution  “concerning  the 
termination  of  certain  reciprocity  treaties:” 

Be  il  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  requested,  whenever  he  shall  deem  it  com- 
patible with  the  public  interest,  to  make  known  to 
the  governments  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Hansea- 
tic republics,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  in  con- 
formity with  the  stipulations  of  the  existing  commer- 
cial treaties  between  said  governments  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  desire  and  intention  of  this  govern- 
ment to  terminate  such  commercial  treaties  now  in 
force  between  said  governments  and  the  United  States 
as  have  contracted  to  allow  the  parties  thereto  to  im- 
port on  equal  terms,  as  regards  duties  on  merchan- 
dise and  tonnage,  each  into  the  ports  of  the  other, 


goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  other  than  those  of 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  nation  in 
whose  vessels  the  same  are  borne. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved,  That,  in  all  future 
negotiations  which  may  be  opened  with  the  aforesaid 
governments,  or  with  any  othcr^  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  confine  the  privilege  of  recipro- 
cal importation,  on  equal  terms  as  to  goods  and  ship- 
ping, to  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  the  product 
of  the  countries  from  whence  and  in  whose  ships  they 
are  imported,  or'the  product  of  such  contiguous  coun- 
tries thereto  as  usually  carry  on  their  foreign  com- 
merce through  the  ports  of  the  same. 

A long  debate  followed,  consisting  in  a great  mea- 
sure of  statistical  facts  and  arguments,  (not  suscepti- 
ble of  condensation,)  of  which  the  points  only  can  at 
present  be  given. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  said  at  the  last  session 
of  congress  there  had  been  sundry  memorials  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  commerce  asking  an  inquiry 
into  the  question  of  our  reciprocal  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  After,  this  a resolution  had  been 
passed  in  this  house  at  his  motion,  directing  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  to  inquire  into  the  subject  and 
report  what  effect  our  late  revenue  laws  had  produc- 
ed on  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries;  also,  to 
report  on  the  past  and  present  condition  of  our  navi- 
gation, and  to  recommend  such  measuresas  were  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  our  commercial  marine.  The  in- 
quiry suggested  in  the  memorials  and  in  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  principally  induced  by  the  circumstance 
(a  very  notable  fact  in  reference  to  our  condition)  of 
the  great  increase  of  foreign  shipping  in  our  trade, 
along  with  quite  a remarkable  increase  of  foreign 
seamen  in  our  navy  and  our  commercial  marine.  He 
did  not  know  how  it  had  escaped  (he  attention  of  the 
house  as  much  as  it  seemed  to  have  done,  that  this 
duestion  was  one  which  had  risen  to  a great  deal  of 
importance  along  the  whole  of  our  maritine  states. 
Mr.  K.  alluded  to  the  memorials  on  the  subject,  to 
the  investigation  given  by  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, and  to  its  report,  which  had  been  deemed  suf- 
ficiently important  by  the  house  to  obtain  a circula- 
tion of  10,000  copies  and  said  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  question  was  unlocked  for,  or  that  the  house 
had  been  taken  by  surprise  on  the  subject.  He  had 
been  a little  surprised  at  the  gentleman  from  Souih 
Carolina  (Mr.  Pickens)  presenting  it  in  that  view  to 
the  house,  as  he  felt  assured  it  was  of  as  much  inte- 
rest to  the  gentleman’s  section  of  the  country  as  to 
any,  and,  in  regard  to  importance,  second  to  no  ques- 
tion that  could  be  brought  to  the  consideration  of 
the  house. 

The  report  presented  two  subjects  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house.  The  first,  the  effect  of  our  com- 
mercial regulations  on  our  colonial  trade  with  the 
neighboring  British  colonies;  and  the  second  (and  that 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  was  more 
fully  directed)  the  question  of  reciprocity  treaties. 
The  first,  the  colonial  question,  was  one  of  very  great 
magnitude — one  which  ought  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  consideration  of  the  house  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  one  which  he  hoped,  although  it  was  almost 
hoping  against  hope,  would  yet  be  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house  before  the  close  of  the 
present  session. 

The  question  for  their  consideration  at  the  present 
time  was  that  regarding  reciprocity  treaties,  alluded 
to  in  the  resolution  before  the  committee.  This  re- 
ciprocity system,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  now 
presented,  was  of  late  invention  in  the  diplomacy  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  its  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries  a profoundly  interesting  ques- 
tion, because  it  had  been  professedly  put  forward  as 
an  experiment.  Until  1815  we  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  system  of  diplomacy,  which  was 
called  the  reciprocity  system.  Our  commercial  trea- 
ties with  foreign  nations  had  stipulated  in  general  (and 
had  never  gone  beyond  it)  for  the  privilege  of  trade, 
so  far  as  should  be  accorded  in  any  instance  to  the 
most  favored  nations.  The  parties  in  alliance  or 
compact  had  engaged  with  each  other  that  whatever 
regulations  of  commerce  with  any  country  might  be 
made  in  the  course  of  their  legislation,  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  these  regulations  should  instantly 
become  permanent  to  the  contracting  parties  of  the 
treaty.  It  would  be  seen  on  that  basis  that  the  le- 
gislation of  the  commerce  of  the  country  had  always 
been  kept  within  the  bounds  which  the  legislation  of 
the  country  from  time  to  time  might  prescribe.  In 
1815  we  had  been  presented  to  the.  world  in  a new 
altitude  as  regarded  our  commercial  relations.  The 
wars  which  commenced  with  the  French  revolution 
had  ceased.  WeAvlio,  having  been  neutral,  had  been 
the  carriers  of  the  world,  and  had  in  this  way  enjoy- 
ed an  unexampled  flow  of  prosperity,  had  found  our- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  meeting  those  who  had 
heretofore  stood  in  the  character  of  belligerents,  as 
competitors,  with  us.  It  had  then  been  proposed  in 
this  country  that  a relaxation  of  the  old  system  of 
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discrimination  should  be  made  with  all  nations  dis- 
posed to  reciprocate  with  us,  and  in  1815  congress 
passed  an  act  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Iv.  read  from  this  act,  and  said  it  was  a tender, 
on  our  purt,  to  the  whole  world  to  relax  those  dis- 
criminating duties  on  tonnage  and  merchandise  im- 
ported in  foreign  vessels,  exactly  in  the  extent  in 
which  they  were  willing  to  reciprocate  such  privile- 
ges to  us.  It  would  be  noted,  however,  as  a most 
important  point,  that  that  reciprocal  privilege  was 
strictly  confined  to  the  carriage  of  the  products  or 
manufactures  of  the  respective  nations.  This  act 
had  been  followed  very  soon  by  the  convention  of 
London — the  commercial  treaty  of  July,  .1815,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England,  into  which, 
after  some  solicitation  on  our  part,  the  principle  of 
the  act  of  1815  had  been  introduced.  [Mr.  K.  read 
from  this  treaty  the  stipulation,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  should 
be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  United  States 
of  any  article  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  in  Europe,  than  was  imposed  on  the 
manufactures  of  any  other  country,  and  vice  versa  on 
the  part  of  England,  &c.]  Mr.  K.  referred  to  the 
continuation  of  this  treaty,  by  several  renewals  to 
1828,  when  it  was  again  renewed  ou  condition  that 
it  should  last  indefinitely,  subject  to  one  year’s  notice 
to  terminate  it  from  either  party.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  fact  of  the  treaty  of  1818  with  Sweden,  on  the 
old  principle  of  conferring  and  receiving  the  same 
privileges  as  those  of  the  most  favored  nations;  to  the 
treaty,  on  the  same  principle,  with  Colombia,  in  1825, 
to  the  treaty  with  France  in  1822,  which  after  conti- 
nuing in  force  for  a few  years,  by  its  own  conditions 
had  become  the  same,  in  operation,  as  the  British 
reciprocity  treaty,  with  slight  exceptions;  to  the 
agitation  of  the  subject  of  free  trade,  and  the  partial 
extension  of  the  reciprocity  system,  by  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  in  1824  and  1825,  and  to  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  it  in  this  country. 

These  British  treaties  (Mr.  K.  proceeded  to  say) 
carried  the  principle  of  reciprocity  a little  beyond 
the  carrying  the  produce  of  the  respective  parties, 
and  conferred  the  privilege  of  bringing  in  the  vessels 
of  the  respective  countries  from  the  ports  of  the  one 
to  those  of  the  other  the  products  of  other  countries 
than  their  own,  provided  they  were  such  as  might  be 
legally  admitted  from  the  respective  ports  of  the  two 
aations  contracting.  Mr.  Iv.  alluded  to  the  respec- 
tive treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  the  Hanse  Towns, 
with  Prussia,  Russia,  Denmark,  &e.  in  1824  and  1825, 
and  to  the  reciprocity  treaties  of  this  government,  in 
imitation  of  this  policy,  with  the  same  powers,  and 
said  it  was  very  easy  to  see  that,  as  we  had  no  such 
restrictions  in  our  navigation  act  as  they  had,  we  had 
opened  the  trade  of  the  United  States  to  the  compe- 
tition of  the  shipping  of  those  nations  without  re- 
striction or  limitation  as  to  any  quarter  of  the  world, 
or  in  reference  to  any  kind  of  commodity  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  We  had  given  to  the  Hanse 
Towns,  to  Denmark,  to  Russia,  to  Prussia,  the  privi- 
leges not  only  of  bringing  into  our  ports  the  produce 
of  their  respective  countries  and  of  the  countries  con- 
tiguous to  them,  but  had  enabled  them  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  shipping  of  the  United  States  in 
any  species  of  trade  we  could  carry  on  in  the  world. 

Since  1815  the  enlargement  of  this  principle  in  our 
treaties  had  introduced  a very  interesting  question  to 
the  notice  of  the  American  people,  and  that  regarded 
the  limitations  which  are  to  be  set  on  the  treaty-mak- 
ing power.  The  constitution  provided  that  treaties 
made  by  the  authority  of  this  government  were  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  they  were  even  vested  with 
a higher  degree  of  authority  as  law  than  the  ordina- 
ry legislation  of  the  country,  because  being  contracts, 
presented  to  the  country  in  an  irrepealable  form,  we 
were  forced  to  submit  to  them,  however  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  Where  was  the  bound- 
ary of  this  treaty-making  power,  was  a question 
which  would  occupy  a discussion  not  appropriate  to 
the  present  occasion  or  time.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
intended  (Mr.  Iv.  held)  that  it  should  apply  to  our 
external  regulations  with  other  nations,  and  not  to 
our  internal,  and  much  less  to  our  municipal  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  Iv.  would  pass  over  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  into  the  history  of  the  rise  of  this  question. 
The  old  treaties,  as  they  had  seen,  left  the  question 
.of  regulating  commerce  from  time  to  time  free  to  < 
the  legislation  of  the  day;  it  was  only  stipulated  by 
them,  that  when  a privilege  was  given  on  one  side, 
it  should  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  contracting  : 
power.  The  power  of  legislation  seemed  to  have 
been  carefully  guarded  in  our  old  treaties  as  one  of 
the  greatest  importance,  with  reference  to  this  coun- 
try, in  its  commercial  relations.  .Since  1815  our 
commercial  arrangements  had  been  on  two  different 
footings:  one,  the  acts  of  congress;  the  other,  the 
treaty  regulations  to  which  he  had  referred.  We 
bad  had  this  act  of  1815;  in  1824  we  had  passed  ano 


ther  act  extending  the  principle  a little  further,  as  he 
had  shown.  This  had  been  the  second  advance  in 
this  reciprocity  system  by  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  In  May,  1828,  another  act  had  been  passed 
extending  this  reciprocal  privilege  in  the  carriage  of 
other  nations  than  our  own,  in  conformity  with  the 
treaties  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Thus  it  would  be 
seen  that,  by  legislation,  we  had  gradually  advanced 
to  the  establishment  of  this  system  of  reciprocity, 
and,  concurrent  with  that,  we  had  gone  on  and 
formed  treaties  on  the  same  basis.  In  regard  to  this 
legislation,  he  had  only  to  say,  if  the  policy  were  a 
good  one,  it  was  manifestly  much  better  to  be  estab- 
lished by  legislation  than  by  treaties,  which  were 
irrepealable,  however  adverse  to  our  interests.  He  i 
did  not  pause  here  to  discuss  the  importance  of  some 
limit  to  this  treaty  action,  although  the  question  was 
worthy  of  the  gravest  consideration  of  congress.  If 
any  one  would  look  into  the  Brazilian  treaty  of  1828. 
he  would  find  that  there  had  been  almost  a code  of 
laws  introduced  into  it,  regulating  the  navigating  and 
shipping  interests  of  this  country  for  a series  of 
years,  and  placing  it  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
congress.  How  far  such  treaties  conformed  to  the 
spirit  of  our  laws,  to  the  original  limitations  on  the 
treaty-making  power,  he  could  not  say.  He  had  on- 
ly to  say  that  these  treaties,  said  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  presented  a peculiarity  in, our  government  that 
existed  nowhere  else.  To  what  extent  these  trea- 
ties might  hereafter  be  carried  no  one  could  con- 
ceive. We  had  some  inkling  of  treaties  that  should 
fix  on  this  country  beyond  the  control  of  this  coun- 
try, a regular  system  of  tariff  duties,  which  could 
not  be  changed  except  by  the  consent  of  foreign 
countries.  In  illustration  of  the  bad  effects  of  this 
policy,  Mr.  K.  referred  to  the  treaty  of  1828  be- 
tween Brazil  and  England,  and  said,  although  he 
did  not  fear  that  it  would  be  carried  so  far  in  this 
country,  we  should  be  very  cautious  of  any  policy 
which  should  enable  the  treaty-making  power  to 
bind  us  down  to  terms  which  we  could  not  change. 

What  were  the  effects  of  this  reciprocity  system, 
as  manifested  in  England?  It  had  been  originally 
commenced  in  that  country  with  a great  distrust 
of  its  value,  and  it  might  be  found  by  examination 
that  it  was  now  a question  of  great  contest  between 
the  different  parties  there,  whether  these  treaties  in 
the  main  had  not  been  exceedingly  hurtful  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain.  He  had  read  some  able 
dissertations  on  the  subject,  which  went  to  show,  on 
the  Britishside  of  the  water,  that  her  reciprocity 
treaties,  except  with  the  United  States,  had  been 
hurtful  to  Great  Britain.  If  they  had  gained  advan- 
tages to  their  navigation  and  commercial  interests — 
that  was,  if  they  had  superceded  any  portion  of  our 
shipping  heretofore  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries — we  had  lost  exactly  what  they 
had  gained. 

He  desired  to  invite  the  view  of  the  committee 
principally  to  the  operation  of  this  system  in  our 
trade  with  the  Baltic  Slates.  The  principal  powers 
with  which  we  traded  in  that  region  of  the  world 
were  the  Hanse  Towns,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Rus- 
sia, and  Denmark.  (He  omitted  to  name  Prussia, 
because  our  imports  from  it  were  very  small.)  Now, 
in  looking  at  the  trade  between  these  five  powers 
and  the  United  States  since  1825,  he  undertook  to 
say  that  the  trade  between  these  two  portions  of  the 
world  had  not  increased  in  any  degree  worthy  of 
observation,  perhaps  not  at  all.  He  had  thrown  to- 
gether some  statistics  on  the  subject,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  our  aggregate  imports  from  these  five 
powers,  in  1825,  were  within  a fraction  of  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  our  aggregate  exports  twelve 
millions  of  dollars;  and  in  1840  that  our  aggregate 
imports  from  these  countries  were  nine  million  four 
huftdred  thousand  dollars,  and  our  exports  eleven 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  showing  that 
the  value  of  our  trade  with  that  whole  circle  was 
not  as  great  in  1840  as  in  1825.  [Mr.  K.  read  simi- 
lar comparative  statements  of  this  trade  with  some 
of  these  individual  powers.] 

He  had  referred  to  the  state  of  trade  to  these  two 
quarters  of  the  trading  world  in  order  that  the 
house  might  see  the  value  of  the  trade  as  distinct 
from  the  question  of  navigation.  He  read  a state- 
ment of  the  foreign  and  American  shipping  employ- 
ed in  this  trade,  showing  that  the  American  had  de- 
creased one-third  during  that  time,  and  that  the  fo- 
reign had  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  K.  was  further  proceeding,  by  reference  to 
statistics,  to  show  that  the  operation  of  these  trea- 
ties since  1828  to  the  present  time  had  been  gradual- 
ly to  supplant  the  American  navigation,  not  only  in 
the  direct  trade  with  those  countries  thus  stipulat- 
ing, but  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
point  out  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  it  la- 
bored, when  li is  remarks  were  arrested  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  morning  hour,  and  he  resumed  his 
seat.  . 


Mr.  McKean  followed  (in  reply)  m some  remarks, 
which  be  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  publish.  iVlr. 
McK.  yielded  the  floor  several  times,  for  purposes 
of  explanation,  to  Mr.  Kennedy , of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  that  they  were  now  engaged  in 
debating  here,  of  all  possible  questions  in  tile  range 
of  government  that  could  come  before  congress,  the 
most  complex,  the  most,  difficult,  and  ramifying  most 
extensively  into  collateral  questions  and  relations — 
a subject  in  which  the  industrial  and  commercial  re- 
lations of  the  country  had  the  deepest  interest,  and 
into  which,  from  its  requiring  a careful  attention  to 
details,  it  was  impossible  to  enter  fully,  in  the  li- 
mited time  allowed  for  debate.  It  would  at  once  be 
! seen  that,  in  the  question  of  commercial  treaties, 
(commerce  affecting  all  nations),  the  interests  of  all 
nations  were  interlinked  together.  The  question 
whether  they  would  modify  existing  commercial 
treaties,  involved  the  question  of  taxes,  of  duties,  of 
tonnage  duties,  and  in  many  cases  of  duties  on  mer- 
chandise; and  therefore  it  was  not  merely  a diplo- 
matic question,  but  in  its  ulterior  relations  was  a le- 
gislative question.  Suppose  the  United  States  ne- 
gotiated a treaty  with  another  government,  either 
conceding  or  getting  favors,  it  became  a ques- 
tion with  the  other  countries  of  the  world  with  whom 
wc  were  connected.  It  also  touched  immediately  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  man,  for  it  went  into  the 
question  of  equality  between  all  nations,  of  interna- 
tional rights,  and  of  neutral  and  belligerent  rights. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  view  he  took  of  this 
question  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
Stctes,  he  asked  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  history  of  the  question  more  especially  in 
England.  English  legislation  on  this  subject  con- 
sisted of  two  parts:  first,  those  regulations  derived 
from  the  colonial  monopoly;  foreign  governments 
that  have  not  colonies,  and  the  United  States  espe- 
cially, being  excluded  from  participation  in  trade 
with  the  British  colonies.  That  was  a distinct  ques- 
tion. The  second  branch  of  English  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  that  which  more  especially  concerned 
the  present  inquiry,  was  the  English  navigation  laws, 
which  involved  the  very  principle  contained  in  these 
resolutions.  It  was  stated  in  many  books,  but  he 
proposed  to  cite  from  the  celebrated  discourse  of  the 
earl  of  Liverpool  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  C.  read 
the  following: 

“The  principle  on  which  these  laws  of  navigation 
are  founded,  and  which  is  thus  attacked,  is  no  less 
consonant  to  justice  than  to  true  policy;  in  its  ut- 
most extent,  it  goes  no  further  than  to  establish,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  shall  be  carried  on  only  in 
ships  either  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  to  those 
belonging  to  the  country  from  which  any  article  may 
be  imported;  and  not  to  suffer  Holland  or  any  other 
power  to  derive  any  advantage  from  becoming  the 
carriers  in  a commercial  intercourse  with  other 
countries,  in  which  they  have  no  right  to  be  con- 
cerned. Such  was  the  rule  generally  adopted  in  the 
law  which  was  first  enacted  for  this  purpose  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  usur- 
pation of  Cromwell.  When  this  law  was  re-enacted 
at  the  restoration,  some  modifications  or  exceptions 
were  made,  which  subsist  to  this  day.” 

[Jenkinson’s  Discourse , Preface,  page  17. 

“There  was,  however,  another  species  of  com- 
merce, which  demanded  their  attention,  even  more 
than  either  of  the  former,  as  it  was  not  only  a profi- 
table branch  of  traffic  in  itself,  but  as  it  greatly  tend- 
ed to  the  security  of  the  rest,  by  being  the  principal 
basis  of  their  naval  power.  This  was  the  trade  of 
freightage,  or  the  carrying  trade,  the  subject  of  our 
present  discourse.  To  understand  their  views  in  this 
respect,  we  must  first  take  notice  of  the  foundation 
on  which  their  policy  was  built.  They  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Hanseatic  traders  in  becoming  the  car- 
riers of  the  world.  Long  possession  had  therefore 
furnished  them  with  grert  numbers  of  sailors  and 
ships,  and  to  these  they  added  uncommon  parsimony 
and  industry,  the  natural  endowments  of  their  peo- 
ple. These  made  them  contented  with  smalt  profits, 
and  enabled  them  to  carry  the  manufactures  of  each 
country  even  cheaper  than  the  natives  of  it  them- 
selves. With  such  happy  circumstances  in  their  fa- 
vor, they  were  sure  of  making  this  branch  of  trade 
wholly  and  perpetually  their  own,  if  their  negotia- 
tions and  policy  established  two  points. 

“The  first  was,  that  no  nation  should  grant  to  its 
own  natives  any  privileges  in  relation  to  freightage 
which  the  people  of  Holland  should  not  equally  en- 
joy, nor  any  exclusive  right  in  favor  of  its  own  navi- 
gation. 

“And  as  the  consequences  of  war  would  other- 
wise frequently  interrupt  the  course  of  this  traffic, 
they  labored  to  obtain,  as  their  second  point,  that, 
whenever  any  other  nation  was  engaged  in  war,  they 
might  then  enjoy,  as  neuters,  the  right  of  protecting 
the  properly  of  its  enemies. 
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“These  points  once  obtained  would  open  a larger 
field,  on  which  their  industry  might  exert  itself,  than 
what  they  could  otherwise  of  right  pretend  to  enjoy. 
They  were  wise,  however,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain 
it;  no  nation  besides  themselves  had  more  shipping 
than  what  was  equal  to  the  carriage  of  their  own 
produce  and  manufactures;  they  alone,  therefore, 
could  carry  on  the  freighting  of  other  countries,  and 
largely  reap,  when  their  neighbors  were  at  war,  the 
advantages  proposed. 

“The  regency  of  Holland  labored  with  great  per- 
severance for  the  establishment  of  these  two  points. 
Their  great  minister,  De  Witt,  filled  all  his  instruc- 
tions and  despatches  with  every  argument  and  mo- 
tive which  his  active  mind  could  invent  in  support  of 
these  favorite  maxims;  they  were  willing  to  give  up 
any  temporary  advantage  to  gain  that  which,  once 
acquired,  would  prove  for  ages  an  overflowing  spring 
of  wealth.”  [Jenkinson's  Discourse , page  43. 

“But  Holland  most  exerted  her  policy  to  bring  that 
nation  to  a compliance  with  her  maxims  whom  she 
most  apprehended  as  her  rival  in  trade;  the  scanda- 
lous ignorance  of  the  English  ministers  in  point  of 
commerce,  and  the  little  attention  to  the  interests  of 
it  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  princes  of  the 
house  of  Stuart,  gave  such  advantages  for  some  time 
to  the  Dutch,  that  more  vessels  of  that  country  were 
seen  in  the  ports  of  our  colonies  than  even  of  our 
own.  The  shipping  of  England  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  had  been  in  a constant  decline.  W e should 
hardly  have  believed  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
England  could  not  have  furnished  more  Ilian  three 
merchant  vessels  of  300  tons,  if  Sir  Josiah  Child  had 
not  affirmed  it.  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  the 
government  of  England  determined  that  the  country 
should  be  put  on  an  equal  fooling,  in  this  respect, 
with  our  neighbors,  and  took  the  manly  resolution  of 
assuming  and  vindicating  all  the  advantages  resulting 
from  our  own  commerce  and  industry  to  ourselves. 
Jn  1651,  the  parliament  of  England  passed  into  an 
ordinance  that  noble  strain  of  commercial  policy, 
called  since  the  act  of  navigation.  Mr.  St.  John,  re- 
turning about  this  time  from  his  embassy  at  the 
Hague,  became  the  happy  instrument  which  Provi- 
-dence  made  use  of  to  accomplish  the  great  work. 
Resenting  highly  the  refusal  which  had  then  been 
given  to  his  proposals,  and  the  insults  w hich  had  been 
offered  to  his  person,  he  warmly  solicited,  and  at 
'length  induced,  the  council  of  state  to  move  the  par- 
Tliament  to  pass  it.  The  committee  sat  five  days  in 
forming  it,  and  it  was  at  last  published,  by  order  of 
■the  house,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  the 
royal  exchange.  The  Dutch  were  so  sensible  of  its 
consequences,  that  it  was  the  principal  cause  of  the 
ensuing  war.  They  called  it,  in  a manifesto  publish- 
ed soon  after,  ‘a  vile  aci  and  order.’  At  the  negotia- 
tions for  that  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  war,  De 
Witt  labored  with  his  usual  industry  and  acuteness 
to  procure  the  abolition  of  it;  his  efforts  were  happi- 
ly in  vain;  they  who  made  the  law,  attended  with 
“vigor  to  the  execution  of  it;  the  effects  of  it  were  im- 
mediately apparent.  This  act  of  policy  alone  hath 
fortunately  outweighed  all  our  follies  and  extravagan- 
ces. Though  condemned  by  some  of  our  historians, 
and  unnoticed  by  others,  it  hath  proved  the  fertile 
source  of  all  our  naval  puwer — it  hath  operated 
insensibly  to  our  preservation,  and  hath  been  the 
spring  from  whence  hath  flowed  the  wealth  and 
greatness  of  England.” 

[Jenkinson's  Discourse,  pages  45,  47. 

Now,  these  laws  (continued  Mr.  C.)  had  been  re- 
laxed by  reciprocal  treaties — these  treaties  of  relaxa- 
tion, so  far  as  regarded  England,  commencing  witn 
the  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States; 
and  it  was  curious  to  remark  what  had  been  the  ef- 
fect of  that  relaxation.  He  had  an  abstract  of  a dis- 
cussion upon  the  subject  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
in  which,  by  a careful  comparison  of  parliamentary 
returns,  it  was  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  relaxation 
of  this  principle  by  the  reciprocal  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  other  governments,  more  especial- 
ly with  tiie  northern  states  of  Europe,  had  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  every  one 
of  those  treaties  except  with  ihe  United  States;  and 
that,  with  the  United  States,  the  effect  of  ihe  treaty 
had  been  beneficial  to  England.  The  writer  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  question  to  show  how  it  had 
happened.  Mr.  C.  did  not  agree  with  him;  for  he 
believed  that  the  cause  of  that  treaty  being  beneficial 
to  England  had  been  the  operation  of  the  colonial 
question  in  the  treaty  of  1816,  inasmuch  as  the  colo- 
nial question  so  modified  the  general  question,  with 
respect  to  the  United  Slates,  that  it  had  operated 
prejudicially  to  our  tonnage,  and  while  American 
tonnage  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  fifty  per  cent., 
British  tonnage  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  three  or 
four  to  one.  But  it  was  the  general  conclusion  of 
the  v/riter  of  this  essay  that  the  relaxation  of  these 
treaties  had  proved  injurious  on  the  whole  with  all 
the  continental  stales  of  Europe,  and  for  the  same 


reason  that  the  introduction  of  the  reciprocal  princi- 
ples had  proved  injurious  to  us. 

He  conceded  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Brewster)  that  it  became  them  not  to  look  en- 
tirely upon  the  effect  of  these  arrangements  upon  the 
navigating  interests,  but  the  subject  resolved  itself 
into  two  questions — one,  the  question  of  the  operation 
of  these  arrangements  on  the  tonnage,  navigating, 
and  freighting  interests:  and  the  other  the  operation 
of  these  arrangements  on  production.  Now,  when 
he  stated  that  these  treaties  had  promoted  the  com- 
parative decrease  of  American  and  increase  of  foreign 
tonnage,  he  should  be  met  with  the  objection  (which 
required  to  be  considered)  that  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  producing  interest  that  it  should  be  able  to 
carry  to  market  in  the  cheapest  possible  mode  of  con- 
veyance. And,  in  order  to  solve  the  question,  and 
decide  what  was  the  interest  of  this  government,  it 
was  necessary  to  look  at  it  in  its  relations  to  the  va- 
rious states  of  this  union.  There  had  been  a long 
period  when  these  United  States  had  been  almost  the 
only  neutral  power  whose  flag  was  found  on  the 
ocean.  He  meant  in  the  series  of  wars  consequent 
on  the  French  revolution.  It  had  been  the  policy  of 
this  government  to  hoist  the  standard  of  what  was 
called  free  trade.  He  did  not  know  any  term  that 
had  been  more  abused  than  the  term  free  trade. 
There  was  no  such  fact  as  free  trade,  and  there  never 
had  been,  as  between  us  and  foreign  governments. 
The  proof  of  that  was  the  origin  of  the  expression 
free  trade.  What  did  it  mean?  It  meant  the  asser- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  their  right  to  transport 
merchandize  on  the  ocean  without  being  arrested  by 
the  belligerent  nations.  That  was  the  origin  of  the 
motto  “Free  trade  and  sailors’  rights.”  That  ques- 
tion had  passed  away  with  the  state  of  war  to  which 
it  belonged;  and  on  the  general  conclusion  of  peace, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there  had  grown  up  a 
series  of  questions  on  free  trade,  and  among  these 
treaties,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  first  in  conse- 
quence and  influence  on  this  whole  question  in  Eu- 
rope, had  been  our  whole  treaty  of  commerce. 

Now,  what  should  be  the  object  of  these  treaties? 
What  was  their  limitation?  How'  far  did  subsisting 
treaties  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
require  modification?  He  would  first  say,  in  reply 
to  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  McKean,)  that,  when  he  asked  for 
equality  in  this  matter,  he  asked  for  a physical  im- 
possibility. Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  inequalities  of 
pursuits  appertaining  to  the  diversity  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  to  the  differences  of  pursuits  independent 
of  climate  and  soil,  as  sources  of  necessary  inevita- 
ble inequality  in  this  matter.  There  could  not  be 
equality.  It  was  not  a “constitutional  fact,”  but  a 
physical  fact,  equally  fixed  and  unchangeable,  and 
these  arrangements  proceeded  on  the  admission  of 
that  fact.  We  had  treaties  with  certain  of  the  Han- 
seatic towns — treaties,  it  was  said,  of  reciprocity. 
What  were  they?  The  United  States  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Bremen  or  Lubec  for  reciprocal 
trade.  Was  that  equality?  Mr.  C.  illustrated  this 
by  supposing  the  case  of  A and  B owning  contiguous 
farms— A’s  containing  one  acre  and  B’s  a million 
acres,  and  A’s  coming  and  making  the  modest  pro- 
posal to  B to  take  down  their  enclosures  and  enter 
into  mutual  arrangements  for  common  pasturage. 
That  was  precisely  the  case  between  us  and  Bre- 
men. Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  argument  that  Bremen 
was  an  out-port  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  and 
said  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  that  the  cities  on- 
ly which  entered  into  the  treaty  w'ere  bound  by  it. 
The  whole  effect  of  this  system  of  arrangement  was 
to  create  great  and  prosperous  cities  like  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Lubec,  out  of  the  interests  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  without  the  United  States 
receiving  any  reciprocal  advantage.  Mr.  Cushing 
further  enforced  this  argument,  and  said  it  was  o,vi- 
dent  that  this  was  no  secure  equality  or  recipro- 
city. 

He  would  state  another  question,  and  that  on 
which  the  other  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Brewster ,)  might  address  the  house,  and  that  was, 
the  operation  of  this  question  on  the  corn  trade  of 
the  west.  This,  he  confessed,  was  a difficult  and 
embarrassing  question.  It  came  to  the  general  ques- 
tion in  every  matter  of  legislation  and  of  diplomacy, 
and  more  especially  in  this  extremely  complex  com- 
mercial question,  viz:  that  you  must  combine  and 
compromise  interests,  in  so  far  as  they  were  conflict- 
ing, forthq  mutual  benefit  of  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  not  to  consider  only  the  navigat- 
ing interests  of  the  United  States.  He  admitted  that 
they  were  not  to  sacrifice  the  producing  interests  of 
the  north  and  northwest  to  the  navigating  interests, 
and  they  were  not  to  sacrifice  the  navigating  inte- 
rests to  the  producing  interests,  but  they  should  com- 
promise those  interests. 

The  committee  (continued  Mr.  C.)  would  see  from 
these  desultory  remarks,  that  at  the  present  time,  in 


I the  general  peace  which  pervaded  Christendom, 
there  had  grown  up  a set  of  interests,  apd  negotia- 
tions and  regulations  based  on  these  interests,  which, 
in  reality,  constituted  a revolution — a tacit  but  most 
complete  revolution  in  the  interests  of  all  the  states. 
In  the,  place  of  the  treaties  of  alliance,  of  succes- 
sion, &c.  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  treaties  which 
grew  out  of  family  questions,  and  which  had  consti- 
tuted, until  within  a century  past,  the  prominent 
questions  of  European  diplomacy,  there  had  grown 
up  this  vast  mass  of  commercial  questions.  They 
were  a tribute  of  the  policy  of  the  world,  whose  ef- 
fect was  to  draw  closer  together  foreign  nations  and 
to  banish  questions  of  war.  These  commercial 
questions  were  the  elements  of  those  great  changes 
now  going  on  in  the  relation  of  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  he  conceded  that  something  needed  to 
be  done  on  this  question.  But  was  it  a thing  for  this 
house  to  do?  Could  they  intelligently  settle  this  com- 
plex question  of  negotiations?  He  would'  go  as  far 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy ) to 
remedy  the  inequalities  of  commercial  arrangements 
with  several  of  these  northern  states,  and  especially 
with  the  Hanse  towns. 

But  there  was  besides,  a question.  If,  in  refer- 
ence to  these  countries,  the  treaties  of  reciprocity 
were  injurious  to  us,  how  was  it  with  reference  to 
other  countries?  There  were  many  others — several 
of  the  South  American  countries  and  many  others 
he  might  cite— in  which  all  the  advantages  of  recip- 
rocal treaties  devolved  on  the  United  States.  The 
real  question  then  was,  could  this  house  take  up  a 
part  of  this  question  and  settle  a part?  Must  they 
not  settle  the  whole?  In  other  words,  in  the  present 
stage  was  it  not  a diplomatic  question?  He  admitted 
that  ir,  its  progress  it  might  become  a legislative 
question,  but  in  this  stage  it  seemed  to  him  a diplo- 
matic question.  He  desired  that  the  question  should 
be  taken  up  by  this  house,  and  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  navigating  interests  of  the  country,  for 
these  interests  (he  must  say,  with  all  respect  to  the 
gentleman  from  New'  York,  Mr.  McKean ) suffered 
immensely.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a com- 
mencement of  augmentation  in  the  rate  of  freight, 
but  still  the  general  fact  remained  that,  under  the 
close  competition  with  the  foreign  states  under  these 
reciprocity  treaties,  under  the  comparative  augmen- 
tation of  the  tonnage  of  these  northern  states  of  Eu- 
rope, under  the  colonial  arrangements,  and  more 
especially  under  the  fact  of  the  immense  burdens  the 
shipping  interest  labored  under,  they  were  deeply 
prostrate  and  required  the  fostering  aid  of  all  the 
branches  of  government.  He  desired  that  all  these 
questions  might  be  considered  first,  as  he  conceived 
they  should  be,  by  the  executive.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  not  expedient  for  this  house  to  undertake 
definitively  to  settle  the  question  on  this  state  of 
things. 

Mr.  Triplett  referred  to  the  report  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy)  on  this  subject, 
which  he  had  read  with  great  interest,  and  of  which 
he  spoke  in  complimentary  terms;  but  (he  continued) 
the  members  of  the  committee  would  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  the  questions  submitted  to  that  com- 
mittee and  the  report  growing  out  of  them.  Mr.  T. 
referred  to  the  nine  different  questions  which  had 
been  referred,  by  petitions  and  otherwise,  to  the 
committee,  and  said  the  only  question  on  which  they 
had  reporled  was  navigation,  if  he  understood  aright. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  was  understood  to  say 
that  the  report  took  up  the  subject  of  inland  draw- 
backs, and  that  a bill  on  that  subject  was  now  be- 
fore the  house. 

Mr.  Triplett  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  it;  it 
bad  escaped  his  attention.  For  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting the  inattention  of  the  committee  in  regard  to 
a most  material  matter  submitted  to  them,  be  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  the  following  resolution  as 
an  additional  one: 

“That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested to  propose,  through  the  pioper  diplomatic 
agents,  to  the  several  commercial  powers  of  the 
world,  with  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  is  now,  or  is  likely  soon  to  become, 
sufficiently  interesting  and  importai  t to  require  or 
render  it  desirable  that  the  same  sh<  u'd  be  regulat- 
ed by  commercial  treaties,  the  formation  by  treaty 
of  reciprocal  tariffs  of  duties  upon  all  articles,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  respective 
countries,  imported  from  the  one  into  the  other,  bas- 
ed upon  the  principle  of  equal  and  uniform  ad  valo- 
rem rates  of  duties  in  the  respective  countries;  and 
stipulating,  where  it  shall  appear  expedients  do  so, 
and  such  stipulation  be  not  inconsistent  with  any 
existing  treaty  with  any  other  power  to  impose,  in. 
favor  of  the  power  or  powers  treating  upon  these 
just  principles,  additional  and  discriminating  duties 
of  not  less  than  tpn  per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  rival 
commodities  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  other  foreign  countries  refusing  to  make,  or 
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with  w'hich  similar  reciprocal  treaties  shall  not  be 
made  with  the  United  States  within  a reasonable 
and  specified  time.  And  providing  also  in  said  trea- 
ties that,  so  far  as  they  may  affect  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  duties  to  be  levied  bv  the 
United  States  on  imports  from  such  foreign  nations, 
they  shall  not  be  binding  on  the  United  States  until 
said  regulations  of  commerce  or  duties  to  be  levied 
on  the  imports  into  the  United  States  be  ratified  by 
law  passed  by  congress. 

This  resolution,  (continued  Mr.  T.)  was  intended 
to  offer  the  same  protection  to  the  commerce  and 
produce  of  the  United  States  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Kennedy)  did  to 
the  navigating  interests. 

Like  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Cushing,)  to  whose  remarks  he  had  listened  with 
much  interest,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  agreed,  he  could  not  agree,  that  the  navigating 
interests  of  the  United  States  were  alone  those  ne- 
cessary for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
attend  to;  but  that  the  producing  interests  should  al- 
so be  protected.  Whether  that  protection  was  to  be 
afforded  by  the  laws  of  congress,  or  by  treaties  made 
by  the  executive  department,  was  very  immaterial, 
provided  that  when  the  treaties  were  made,  congress 
had  the  ratification  of  all  that  part  of  them  w'hich 
related  to  the  imposition  of  duties  and  to  the  regula- 
tion of  commerce. 

Mr.  T.  briefly  entered  into  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  president  to  regulate  the  imposition  of 
duties  and  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  treaties, 
and  referred  to  the  two  seemingly  contradictory  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution — the  one  giving  congress 
and  the  other  the  president  the  power  over  this  sub- 
ject. How  were  these  two  powers  to  be  reconciled? 
The  proviso  in  his  amendment  sufficiently  explained. 
The  executive  power  could  make  the  treaties,  but 
when  it  absorbed  ihe  duties  of  congress,  congress 
must  of  necessity  confirm  that  part  of  them. 

His  object  was  that  this  question  of  reciprocal 
treaties  should  not  only  extend  to  the  navigating  or 
shipping  interests  of  the  U.  States,  but  also  to  its  com- 
merce. He  asked  gentlemen  if  it  was  not  more  ne- 
cessary to  attend  to  the  commerce  carried  in  a vessel 
than  to  the  vessel  itself?  Yet,  so  far  as  previous  legis- 
lation w'as  concerned,  it  had  related  to  the  navigating 
interests;  and  those  members  from  the  producing 
parts  of  the  union  had  too  long  neglected  the  duty  of 
attending  to  the  regulation  of  our  commerce  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  those  interests.  They 
had  left  it  too  much  to  the  executive,  and  had  not 
given  him  sufficient  power  to  impose  countervailing 
duties,  &e.  He  referred  to  the  declaration  that  his 
amendment  would  interfere  with  existing  treaties. 
He  denied  this,  and  explained  the  matter.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  he  had  made  his  remarks  rath- 
er with  the  expectation  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  nation  to  the  subject,  than  that  any  thing  would 
be  done  upon  it  at  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Fillmore  appealed  to  the  committee  to  suffer 
the  resolution  to  be  reported  to  the  house.,  that  the 
matter  might  be  disposed  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Brewster  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed  the 
committee  in  remarks,  to  show,  by  statislical  facts, 
that  the  country  had  prospered  under  the  reciprocity 
principle;  and  that  the  United  States  had  gained, 
enormously  gained,  under  it,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  colonial  trade. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  made  a brief  ex- 
planation asl  to  a part  of  Mr.  Brewster’s  remarks. 

After  which,  Mr.  Fillmore  moved  that  the  com- 
mittee rise,  his  object  being,  he  said,  to  move  in  the 
house  that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution,  and  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table.  It  was  manifest,  he  added,  that  action 
could  not  be  had  at  the  present  session:  and  the  se- 
nate, he  understood,  had  disposed  of  the  subject  for 
the  session. 

The  motion  having  prevailed,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  (in  view  of  the  action 
of  the  senate,  where  this  subject  had  been  referred 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  in  order  that  a report  might 
be  had  thereon,)  moved  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Ordered  accordingly. 
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February  16.  Mr.  Evans  from  the  committee  of 
finance  reported  the  house  bill  making  naval  appro- 
priations (nr  the  half  year  ending  3ot!i  June,  1843, 
and  ihe  fiscal  year  ending  30tb  June,  1844,  with 
amendments  retaining  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  and  striking  out  the  clause 


prohibiting  the  appointment  of  any  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  medicine  and  surgery  who  shall  not  have  seen 
five  years’  sea  service. 

Mr.  Phelps,  from  the  committee  ori  pensions  re- 
ported house  bill  granting  a pension  to  Nancy  Wil- 
liams, widow  of  David  Williams, one  of  thecaptorsol 
Major  Andre,  without  amendment,  and  recommend- 
ing its  passage. 

The  resolutions  submilled  yesterday  by  Mr.  Rives,  were 
then  taken  up;  when — 

Mr.  Rives  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at  some 
length  in  favor  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
resolutions.  He  dwelt  with  much  earnestness  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  question  of  assumption  of  state 
debts,  and  said  that  the  bare  idea  of  the  general  go- 
vernment saddling  itself  with  a debt  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  was  so  startling  and  stupendous, 
that  not  a moment  should  be  lost  in  declaring  the 
opinion  of  the  senate  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Alien  rose  to  move  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
solutions of  Mr.  Rives,  which  was  to  come  iri  after 
the  word  “states,”  in  the  8th  line,  as  follows: 

“By  the  appropriation  or  pledge  of  any  part  of  its 
revenue  or  other  income — or  by  the  issue,  transfer, 
or  pledge  of  any  stock  or  other  securities — or  by 
the  pledge  of  any  part  of  the  public  domain — or  by 
the  pledge,  appropriation,  or  division  or  deposite 
of  any  part  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  domain  to  such  slates,  or  to  the  holders  of 
the  obligations  of  such  stales — or  by  any  other  means, 
direct  or  indirect.” 

Mr.  Merrick  after  an  address  in  opposition,  offered 
the  following  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  “Resolved,"  and  in- 
sert: 

Resolved,  That  governments  are  rightfully  insti- 
tuted solely  for  the  happiness  of  the  governed,  and, 
consequently,  that  government  is  derelict  in  its  duty 
which  shall  refuse  or  neglect  the  full  exertion  of  its 
legitimate  powers  for  the  relief  of  its  citizens  when- 
ever evils  destructive  of  their  happiness  exist,  which 
such  legitimate  exertion  of  the  powers  of  government 
are  competent  to  remove  or  alleviate. 

Resolved,  That  evils  of  the  most  grave  and  distress- 
ing character  do  now  afflict  a very  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  these  United  States,  which  it  is  fully 
within  the  competency  of  this  government  greatly  to 
alleviate,  if  not  entirely  to  remove,  and  from  which 
there  is  no  relief  to  be  expected,  unless  from  the 
timely  interposition  of  government,  till  after  long  and 
protracted  suffering. 

Resolved,  That  prominent  among  these  evils  are 
the  great  disorders  of  the  currency,  the  unexampled 
appreciation  of  money  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  all  kinds  of  property,  the  con- 
sequent destruction  of  credit  and  paralysis  of  trade 
and  commerce,  the  large  indebtedness  of  many  of 
the  states  of  the  union,  and  the  pressure  of  direct 
taxation  upon  their  people. 

Resolved,  That  a fair  and  equal  distribution  among 
all  the  states  of  that  vast  amount  of  their  common 
property,  the  public  lands,  held  by  this  union,  is  call- 
ed for  by  the  present  necessities  of  many  of  the 
states,  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  all,  and  would 
greatly  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  people. 

Resolved  therefore.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  without  further  delay,  to 
exercise  its  unquestionably  constitutional  power 
over  this  subject,  and  to  make  such  provisions  for  a 
distribution  of  the  public  lands,  or  a portion  of  the 
value  thereof,  among  all  the  states,  as  will  best 
tend  to  the  relief  of  both  states  and  people  from  the 
distresses  and  embarrassments  under  which  they  are 
suffering. 

Mr.  Woodbury  regarded  the  proposition  as  the  most 
dangerous  ever  presented,  and  was  prepared  to  say 
that  it  would  strike  at  the  safety  of  the  union. — 
He  remarked,  in  answer  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Mer- 
rick's opinions  that  the  gene.ral  government  stood 
in  loco  parentis  to  the  states,  that  Mr.  M.  had  re- 
versed the  order — that  the  states  were  the  creators, 
and  the  general  government  stood  in  the  light  of 
child. 

Mr.  Conrad  thought  the  resolutions  could  have  no 
practical  bearing,  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
senate  could  not  be  prepared  to  vote  on  abstract 
questions  without  a fuil  understanding  of  their  im- 
port. It  was  true  the  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rives)  had  made  his  confession  of  faith,  and  thought 
the  subject  should  be  promptly  disposed  of.  The 
opinions  of  the  senator  from  New  Hamshirc  (Mr. 
Woodbury)  had  also  been  avowed;  but  how  many 
had  ever  read  ihe  resolutions,  which  were  hut  just 
printed  and  put  on  their  tables?  He  should  move  to 
postpone  their  further  consideration,  and  mean  time 
i:av ■ the  amendments  printed. 

Mr.  M iiler  offered  the  following  additional  resolu- 
tion as  an  amendment: 


Resolved,  That  while  we  disclaim  all  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  states,  the  justice,  wisdom,  and 
policy  of  making  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  federal  population,  is  hereby  admitted  and 
affirmed. 

Mr.  Conrad  would  now  ask  that  the  amendments  be 
printed,  and  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
postponed  until  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  King  thought  that  to  postpone  this  subject  un- 
til Tuesday  would  be  to  give  it  the  go-by. 

Mr.  Calhoun  d id  not  regard  the  resolutions  ns  mere 
abstract  questions:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
they  were  of  more  momentous  consequence  than  any 
question  ever  before  presented  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  thought  they  were  under  the 
highest  ohiigations  to  the  states,  to  the  country,  and 
to  the  world,  to  slate  their  opinions,  and  have  a di- 
rect vote  on  the  subject.  He  would  rather  spend 
every  moment  of  the  remainder  of  the  session  than 
not  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of.  The  longer  the 
subject  was  delayed  the  less  probability  would  there 
he  of  having  a direct  vote. 

Mr.  Henderson  observed  that  the  first  time  he  ever 
heard  of  the  assumption  of  the  state  debts,  was  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  when  the  subject 
had  been  elaborately  discussed  on  resolutions  sub- 
mitted by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton, 
soon  after  the  present  party  came  into  power.  He) 
saw  no  reason  why  they  might  not  as  well  republish 
the  whole  matter  in  the  newspapers,  and  save  time 
of  discussion.  If  the  resolutions  before  them  were 
passed,  they  would  still  be  in  the  same  position  that 
they  were. 

Mr.  Walker  said  his  colleague  was  as  much  mista- 
ken when  he  supposed  that  this  subject  was  first 
spoken  of  in  the  senate  or  even  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  originated  with  the  British,  as  the  cir- 
culars of  their  bankers,  &.c.  would  show. 

Mr.  Bagby  considered  it  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  ever  presented  to  the  senate,  striking  as  it 
did  at  the  very  keystone  of  the  arch  on  which  the 
government  rested,  it  was  a project  got  up  by  Bri- 
tish brokers  and  money  changers;  he  opposed  the 
postponement  and  thought  the  present  congress  was 
the  one  above  all,  to  speak  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Allen  thought  the  question  involved  not  only 
two  hundred  millions,  but  the  power  of  taxation  it- 
self, and  the  abrogation  on  the  state  constitutions,  and 
should  be  put  to  rest. 

By  a vote  of  22  to  19  the  senate  refused  to  post- 
pone the  subject,  as  moved  by  Mr.  Conrad,  to  Tuesday 
next.  The  subject  was  then  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row. 

General  Jackson's  fine.  The  bill  to  remit  the  fine 
was  taken  up  and  after  short  discussion  by  Messrs. 
Linn  and  Berrien,  was  postponed  and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

February  17.  The  hon.  Mr.  Cuthbert  of  Georgia, 
appeared  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  Bayard  presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of 
Delaware  in  favor  of  the  issue  of  200,000,000  of  go- 
vernment stock. 

Mr.  Wright  presented  the  proceedings  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  New  York  with  a statement 
why  the  reduction  in  number  and  compensation  of 
the  officers  of  customs  at  that  port  should  not  be 
made. 

Mr.  Rives  moved  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  submitted  by  him  on  a previous 
day;  on  which  motion  the  question  was  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas 
22,  nays  22. 

The  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  on  General 
Jackson  was  taken  up,  when  a long  debate  ensued, 
in  which  Messrs.  Linn,  Miller,  McRoberls,  Bagby,  and 
others  participated;  when — 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  senate 
adjourn. 

And  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  18.  Alabama  resolutions.  Mr.  Bagby 
presented  a joint  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Ala- 
bama in  favor  of  a reduction  in  the  price  of  public 
lands  in  that  state  which  had  been  long  in  the  market 
and  not  sold. 

Assumption  of  state  debts.  The  series  of  resolutions 
offered  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  with  the  sequel  of  amend- 
ments, substitutes,  and  modifications,  offered  by  Mr. 
Evans,  Archer,  and  others,  coming  up, 

Mr.  Barrow  expressed  his  reasons  for  being  averse 
to  enter  upon  the  question  at  all.  The  seriate  has 
other  and  more  important  and  practical  duties  to  ful- 
fill instead  of  taking  up  its  few  remaining  days  in 
discussions  on  vain  political  creeds  and  abstract  doc- 
trines,  whose  settlement  would  assimilate  this  body 
lather  to  a council  of  political  bishops  or  to  a council 
oi  I rent,  N ice,  or  Augsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  de 
termiuing  what  men  shall  believe,  instead  of  de- 
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termining  what  we  shall  do.  He  concluded  by 
regretting  this  unnecessary  waste  of  time  in  a vain 
debate. 

Mr.  Rives  said  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen) 
had  appealed  to  him  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  his 
own  resolutions  which  that  senator  had  proposed. — 
He  was  sorry  he  could  not;  but  he  would  accept  it 
modified  in  such  a way  a9  to  pronounce  against  the 
issue  of  a stock  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debts 
of  the  states. 

Mr.  JUlen  acceded  to  the  modification. 

Mr.  Berrien  offered  an  amendment  in  the  way 
of  a proviso  that  nothing  in  the  resolutions  should  be 
held  to  affirm  or  deny  the  right  of  congress  to  surren- 
der or  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  against 
its  endeavoring  to  fix  for  all  future  generations  princi- 
ples which  have  been  debated  from  the  beginning  of 
the  government  and  which  may  debated  to  its  last 
breath.  After  expressing  opposition  to  the  two  hun- 
dred million  scheme  and  his  determination  not  to 
have  his  action  hedged  in  by  any  abstract  resolutions, 
Mr.  C.  said  it  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  if  the 
land  distribution  act  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  statute  book. 

Mr.  Conrad  then  spoke,  analyzing  the  resolutions 
and  protesting  against  the  senate  setting  itself  up  as 
it  were,  for  a school  to  teach  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, the  elements  of  political  knowledge. 

Mr.  Walker  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  having 
the  question  taken. 

Mr.  Calhoun  followed  in  a few  remarks.  He  wished 
to  point  the  creditors  to  the  true  reponsible  source 
of  their  debts  and  give  them  to  understand  that  they 
should  not  even  hope  for  an  assumption  of  state  debts 
by  this  government. 

Mr.  Archer  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  assump- 
tion. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Cuthbert  and  Mr. 
Crittenden , I he  question  was  taken  on  the  motion  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Conrad  to  postpone  the  subject  to  the 
first  Monday  of  December  next. 

[The  chair  in  reply  to  Mr.  Archer,  stated,  that  this 
motion  does  not  include  the  resolutions  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  S.  Carolina,  Mr.  McDuffie.] 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson.  Huntington,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller,  Morphead.  Phelps,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague.  Tallmadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 25. 

NaYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton.  King,  Linn,  McDuffie,  Me 
Roberts,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  Sturgeon, 
Tappan,  Walker.  Wilcox,  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright, 
Young — 22. 

Mr.  McDuffie  now  submitted  his  resolutions,  as  a 
substantive  proposition,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  no  constitutional  power  to  assume  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  states  for  their  own  proper 
purposes  by  the  issue  of  stock,  whatever  fund  may 
be  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  or  princi- 
pal. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  this  government 
thus  to  assume  the  aforesaid  debts. 

The  senate  refused  to  consider  them  immediately 
and  then  went  into  executive  session,  after  which 
they  adjourned  to  20th  inst. 

February  20.  Mr.  Walker  submitted  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to 
present  to  the  senate,  at  its  next  session,  a plan  and 
estimate  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
river,  by  an  enlarged  steamboat  canal,  on  the  Indiana 
side  of  the  falls,  near  Louisville.  Also,  to  report 
what  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  navigation  of 
the  river  above  the  falls,  by  the  removal  of  the  ledge 
of  rocks  at  that  point.  Also,  what  would  be  the  ex- 
pense of  enlarging  the  present  canal  so  as  to  adroit 
the  largest  class  of  boats;  and  what  arrangements, 
if  any,  can  be  made-for  rendering  said  canal  toll  free, 
or  subject  only  to  such  toll  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  ttie  same  in  repair. 

Assumption  of  state  debts.  The  resolutions  submit- 
ted on  Saturday  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  denying  powers  of 
congress  to  assume  the  stale  debts,  and  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  same,  came  up:  when — 

Mr,  McDuffie  addressed  the  senate  at  some  length 
in  the  voice  of  warning  against  the  measure. 

Mr.  Walker  followed  at  some  length  also,  and  sub- 
mitted amendments  to  those  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  the 
effect  that  assumption  would  be  a palpable  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  a final  overthrow  of  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  states;  and  declaring  that,  if  assum- 
ed, it  would  be  utterly  null  and  void,  and  that  it 
would  neither  be  obligatory  on  the  states  nor  the  peo- 
ple to  pay  the  debts  so  assumed. 

Mr.  McDuffie  accepted  the  amendment  as  a modifi- 
cation of  his  own  proposition;  when — 


Mr.  Merrick  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  with 
much  earnestness,  also  submitting  a counter  project 
as  a substitute  for  the  whole,  to  the  effect  that  the 
happiness  of  the  people  now  requiring  it,  and  the 
power  being  in  congress,  provision  should  be  made 
without  further  delay  for  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeeds  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Walker  withdrew  his  amendment;  and  a debate 
ensued  in  which  Messrs.  Allen,  Linn,  Evans,  and 
others  participated. 

When  the  question  was  taken  on  a motion  of  Mr. 
Tallmadge  to  lay  the  subject  on  the  table,  and  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative  by  a vote  of  24  to  23. 

Immediately  after  which,  Mr.  Walker  submitted 
resolutions  as  distinct  propositions  which  come  up 
hereafter. 

The  military  appropriation  bill  from  the  house  then 
came  up;  when  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Evans  to 
adhere  to  the  senate  amendments  was  lost,  but  was 
afterwards  reconsidered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gra- 
ham, and  a committee  of  conference  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  senate;  the  point  at  issue  being  the 
appointment  of  a certain  number  of  cadets  at  large, 
or  not  restricted  to  congressional  districts. 

The  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  on  Genaral  Jackson, 
was  debated  at  length;  Messrs.  Linn,  Archer,  Hen- 
derson, Dayton,  Conrad,  Buchanan,  Graham,  Bayard, 
and  others  participating  in  the  discussion;  when  the 
bill  as  introduced  by  Mr.  Linn  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, amended  in  the  words  “official  acts  in  that 
capacity,”  and  substituting  “for  an  alleged  contempt 
of  court.” 

And  then  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  21.  The  president  presented  a com- 
munication from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  14th  instant, 
enclosing  his  instructions  to  Daniel  Webster,  esq. 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  negotiations  of  the  late  trea- 
ty with  Lord  Ashburton. 

Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  White  presented  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  legislature  of  Indiana  upon  the  subject  of 
postage  and  the  navigation  of  the  rivers.  The  reso- 
lutions were  read  and  laid  upon  the  table. 

Further  returns  were  also  received  from  the  se- 
cretary of  state  as  to  the  operations  of  the  bankrupt 
law  in  different  states. 

Robert  Fulton.  Mr.  Choate  reported  the  bill  from 
the  house  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton. 

Mr.  Young  offered  a resolution  calling  for  a copy 
of  the  contracts  entered  into  by  Robert  Fulton  in 
1814  and  1815,  and  the  amountof  money  received  by 
him  from  the  government.  Also  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  department  to  inform  the  senate  as  to  the 
quantity  of  public  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is 
extinguished. 

Bill  for  remission  of  General  Jackson's  fine.  This 
bill  came  up  upon  the  question,  “shall  it  pass?” 

Mr.  Dayton  addressed  the  senate  briefly  upon  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  voting 
against  it.  These  reasons  were  that  the  character 
of  the  bill  under  consideration  was  unprecedent- 
ed; that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pass  the  bill;  that 
General  Jackson  was  the  last  man  to  merit  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a bill;  that  it  would  be  better  to  excuse 
the  humble  rather  than  the  more  distinguished  offend- 
er, &c.  It  was  stated  that  no  bill  had  ever  passed 
congress  of  a character  like  the  present. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  a few  words  explanatory  of  his 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Conrad  expressed  himself  disgusted  with  this 
eternal  sycophancy  to  one  man.  State  legislatures 
had  passed  resolutions  upon  this  subject  without  at 
all  examining  into  the  merits  of  the  question.  For 
one,  he  would  rather  that  his  arm  should  be  severed 
from  his  body,  than  vote  for  such  a bill.  He  was 
tired  and  heartily  sick  of  the  sycophancy  and  servili- 
ty paid  to  General  Jackson. 

Mr.  Linn  thought  this  last  remark  was  personal, 
and  desired  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Conrad  assured  the  senate  that  there  was  nothing 
personal  in  his  remark.  He  spoke  of  the  state  of 
public  sentiment,  and  as  one  incident  of  this  he  would 
refer  to  the  recommendation  of  the  president  made 
in  his  annual  message  to  pay  General  Jackson  a fine 
of  three  thousand  dollars,  mingled  up  with  grave 
state  matters. 

Mr.  Linn  was  satisfied,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by 
the  following  vote: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagbv,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Cuthbert,  Calhoun,  Henderson,  King,  Linn,  McDuffie, 
McRoberts,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  ofConn.  Smith,  of  Ind. 
Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams, YVoodbury,  Wright,  Young — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow.  Bates,  Bayard,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton.  Evans,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Merrick,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Phelps,  White,  Woodbridge — 20. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill,  was  then  taken  up,  and 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  committee  of  finance  j 
striking  out  the  house  provision  relating  to  the  bureau 


of  provision  and  clothing,  and  the  bureau  of  medicine’ 
and  surgery  were  agreed  to. 

Other  amendments  were  then  offered,  (one  appro- 
priating^,000  fora  hemp  agency  adopted,)  and  pend- 
ing their  farther  discussion,  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  Feb.  16.  Mr.  Calhoun',  from  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs  reported  a bill  giving  a pen- 
sion to  John  Wolfenden.  Read  and' passed. 

Mr.  Briggs,  from  the  committee  on  post  office,  re- 
ported a bill  to  authorise  the  postmaster  general  to 
require  the  postage  on  letters  sent  to  any  place  with- 
in the  republic  of  Texas  to  be  pre-paid,  and  moved 
its  third  reading.  Mr.  Snyder  objected. 

Mr.  Briggs  reported  back  without  amendment  the 
senate  bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  private  ex- 
presses on  mail  routes,  &c.  Referred  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Oregon  territory.  Mr.  Adams,  from  the  committee 
on  foreign  affairs  to  which  was  referred  a bill  from 
the  senate,  and  also  a bill  from  the  house  authorising- 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  occupation  and  set- 
tlement of  the  territory  of  Oregon,  for.'extending  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  over 
the  same,  and  for  other  purposes,  reported  the  same 
without  amendment,  and  with  the  recommendation; 
that  said  bills  do  not  pass. 

Reciprocity  treaties.  See  page  410. 

Louisiana  inspection  laws.  Mr.  Underwood',  on  leave 
given,  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution, 
which  were  adopted: 

Whereas  complaints  are  made  that  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  has  imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  situated  upon  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  requiring 
the  produce  descending  that  river  to  be  landed  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  pay  inspection,  dray- 
age,  wharfage,  and  storage  fees;  and  whereas  it  is. 
charged  that  such  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  state- 
of  Louisiana  violates  the  constitution  of  the  United! 
States:  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  bey 
and  be  is  hereby,  directed  to  report  to  this  house,  at 
its  next  session,  what  regulations  exists  in  the  port 
of  New  Orleans,  if  any,  based  upon  the  legislation  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  subject  the  produce  of 
other  states  to  the  payment  of  the  above-mentioned 
fees,  and  that  he  lay  before  this  house  copies  of  all 
statutes  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  of  the  corpo- 
rate authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  now  in 
force,  under  which  such  fees  have  been  imposed  and 
are  now  charged. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  17.  Government  stock.  The  house- 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  motion  to  print 
10,000  copies  of  the  adverse  reports  on  the  memori- 
als asking  for  an  issue  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
government  stock. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland,  spoke  with  reference  to 
his  plan  for  the  relief  of  the  states;  and  condemned 
the  reports,  because,  while  they  admitted  the  ability 
and  ease  with  which  the  government  could  grant  the 
aid  solicited,  and  also  admitted  the  indebtedness  of 
the  states,  they  recommended  that  the  proposition 
should  be  rejected.  But  gentlemen  need  not  endea- 
vor to  avoid  the  issue  now:  they  would  soon  have  to 
meet  it,  for  the  question  would  soon  be  between  re- 
pudiation and  relief;  and  it  was  fast  rushing  into  the 
public  councils  and  the  public  mind,  and  it  wasrapid- 
Jy  forcing  itself  on  the  consideration  of  the  moderate 
and  deliberate  of  all  parties. 

The  morning  hour  having  expired,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  was  postponed  until  to-mor- 
row. 

Army  bill.  Mr.  Fillmore  introduced  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  to  take  the  senate  amendments  to 
this  bill  out  of  committee  at  half  past  two  o’clock. 

The  house  then  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of 
the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  resumed  the 
consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  question  pending  was  on  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  to  anpropriate  $50,000  for  the  half  calen- 
dar year,  and  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  improvements  of  the  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Ohio  river. 

Mr.  Weller  supported  the  amendment.  He  said 
that  the  value  of  the  commerce  that  floated  on  these 
rivers  was  upwards  of  $220,000,000  for  the  last  year 
— four  hundred  and  fifty  steamboats  engaged  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  alone,  the 
aggregate  value  of  which  was  $7,200,000;  four  thou- 
sand flat  boats  valued  at  $420,000;  40,000  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  these  rivers,  whose  lives, 
in  addition  to  those  of  the  thousands  of  passengers, 
were  always  ic  jeopardy  in  consequence  of  the  exist- 
ing objections.  He  showed  that,  in  five  years  from 
1822  to  1827,  tae  loss  of  proper  ty  uad,  in  consequence 
of  removal  of  these  obstructions,  diminished  from 
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$1,200,000  to  $300,000;  and  argued  at  length  in  favor 
of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Thompson , of  Indiana,  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment,  in  substance,  the  bill  of  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  for  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland 
road,  and  appropriating  $1,346,620.  lie  spoke  in  its 
support,  and  advocated  the  improvement  of  the  Cum- 
berland road,  giving  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  commenced,  etc.  He  complained  of 
the  neglect  of  internal  improvements  by  the  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  attributed  it  to  the  spirit  of  par- 
ty, which  had  been  interposed  to  the  injury  of  the  wes- 
tern people. 

Mr.  Spng-gsaid  that  twenty-live  millions  had  been 
expended  in  the  dilferent  states  for  internal  improve- 
ments under  every  administration,  and  not  one  single 
dollars  had  been  expended  for  that  purpose  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  replied  to  Mr.  Thompson , and  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  amemdment  to  the  amendment 
had  been  received,  because  it  would  go  far  to  disin- 
cline the  house  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  senate. 

The  amendments  were  mostly  rejected,  and  the 
hour  to  which  the  debate  was  limited  having  arrived. 

Mr.  Brockway  submitted  an  amendment  to  improve 
certain  harbors.  Rejected. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  then  modified  his  amend- 
ment, to  appropriate  $20,000  for  the  construction  of 
a bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling.  Rejected 
ayes  61,  noes  96. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  concurring  in  the 
amendment  of  the  senate,  appropriating  $150,000 
for  the  removal  of  obstructions  in  the  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, Ohio  and  Arkansas  rivers;  it  was  decided  in 
the  negative — ayes  93,  noes  98. 

The  amendment  of  the  senate,  allowing  the  ap- 
pointment of  a cadet  for  the  district  of  Columbia, 
was  concurred  in. 

The  amendment  of  the  senate,  that  the  cadets  shall 
beappointed  at  large,  withoulreference  to  the  restric- 
tion to  each  congressional  district,  was  non-concurred 
in — ayes  40,  noes  not  counted. 

The  committee  rose,  and  Mr.  Thompson  renewed 
his  amendment,  which  was  rejected  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  and  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  seconded;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  being  taken  the 
first  branch  of  his  proposition  was  negatived  by  yeas 
74,  nays  132;  the  second  branch  was  negatived  by  yeas 
65,  nays  127. 

On  the  question  of  concurring  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  on  the  union  re- 
jecting the  amendment  of  the  senate  appropriating 
$2,000  for  the  continuation  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations at  the  military  posts  of  tbe  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  the  surgeon  general — 

The  yeas  and  nays  were,  ayes  91,  noes  103.  So 
the  amendment  of  the  senate  (such  being  the  effect 
of  the  vote)  was  concurred  in. 

The  house  concurred  with  the  committee  in  its  re- 
jection of  the  amendment  of  the  senate,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  ten  additional  cadets  at  large, 
without  reference  to  congressional  districts. 

On  concurring  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  amendment  of  the  senate,  appropriating  “for  the 
continuation  of  the  improvements  on  the  Missouri, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas  rivers,  for  the  half 
calendar  year  $50,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  $100,- 
000”— 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
were  yeas  103,  nays  89. 

So  the  amendment  of  the  senate  was  rejected. 

The  house  concurred  with  thq  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  in  all  its  other  action 
on  the  amendments  of  the  senate,  and  the  bill  was 
returned  to  that  body. 

Mr.  Fillmose,  on  leave  being  given,  reported  from 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  the  general  ap- 
propriation bill.  And  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  18.  Government  stock.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Inoi  n presented  a memorial  from  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  favor  of  the  issue  of  200  millions. 

Tariff.  On  motion  of  Mr.  McKeon , it  was  resolved 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  this  house,  if  not  incompatible  with 
the  public  interest,  any  correspondence  between  the 
representatives  of  foreign  governments  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  present  tariff  laws  under  treaties  exist- 
ing with  those  foreign  governments. 

Jonathan  Roberts  and  Calvin  Blythe.  The  Speaker 
laid  before  the  house  two  communications  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  answer  to  resolutions 
asking  for  information  in  relation  to  the  removal  of 
those  gentlemen  from  the  office  of  collector  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Toland,  the  communication  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Roberts  was  referred  to  a select  com- 
mittee with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

Mr.  Wise  moved  that  the  communication  relating 
to  Mr.  Blythe  be  printed;  and  on  this  motion  he  made 


a speech,  denying  that  the  house  had  any  power  to 
call  to  account  the  power  of  removal  in  the  president. 

Mr.  C.  Brown,  of  Penn.,  spoke  in  the  most  unfavor- 
able terms  of  Mr.  Roberts,  and  in  strains  of  encom- 
ium of  Mr.  Blythe,  who  preceded  Mr.  R.oberls  as 
collector. 

Mr.  Toland  replied  in  defence  of  Mr.  Roberts,  in- 
sisting that  that  gentleman  never  was  the  tool  of  any 
party,  and  would  go  down  to  the  grave  with  honor 
on  his  head. 

Mr.  Stanly  said  that  the  session  was  so  far  advan- 
ced that  they  had  no  time  to  discuss  the  misconduct 
of  Capt.  Tyler.  And  he  moved  the  previsous  ques- 
tion, which  was  seconded;  and  ihc  motion  to  print 
prevailed. 

Robert  Fallon.  The  bill  appropriating  $75,000  to 
the  heirs  of  Robert  Fulton*,  on  account  of  his  claims 
against  the  U.  States,  was  taken  up,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  passed,  yeas  89,  nays  59. 

Samvel  Sivartwout.  The  bill  authorizing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  make  a settlement  with  the 
sureties  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  was  taken  up  and 
rejected,  yeas  72,  nays  75. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
bills  relating  to  the  territories  and  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb  20.  Mr.  Gasline  presented  the  re- 
solutions of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  request- 
ing their  representatives  and  instructing  their  sena- 
tors to  use  their  exertions  to  revive  the  act  passed 
by  congress  in  1838,  granting  pensions  for  five  years 
to  certain  widows  of  officers  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  On  his  motion  a bill  having  this  object  in  view 
was  taken  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  house  went  into  committee,  and  took  up  the 
bill  to  bring  into  the  treasury,  money  collected  by 
certain  public  officers,  before  it  can  be  disbursed. 

Mr.  Fillmore  said  that  this  bill  required  all  moneys 
to  be  placed  in  the  treasury  before  the  expenses  of 
collection  are  paid,  and  it  was  to  be  drawn  out  by 
drafts  on  the  treasury  in  pursuance  of  law.  By  this 
means  all  the  expenses  of  the  department  would  be 
brought  before  the  review  of  congress. 

The  bill  was  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  made  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  have  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  electro- 
magnetic telegraphs  taken  up,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  it  without  debate. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  re-issue  of  the  outstanding 
treasury  notes , if  the  wants  of  the  treasury  should 
make  it  necessary,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Barnard  proposed  his  bill  heretofore  introduc- 
ed as  an  amendment,  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  borrow  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  from 
the  state  banks,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  Mr. 
B.  supported  the  amendment,  and  said  that,  as  the 
exchequer  bill  was  not  likely  to  be  taken  up,  this 
was  the  fittest  time  to  consider  the  subject.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  measure,  if  adopted,  would  have  a 
tendency  to  revive  public  business,  satisfy  the  treasu- 
ry, and  with  the  present  tariff  bring  during  the  next 
year,  twenty  or  twenty-five  millions  into  the  treasu- 
ry. He  pressed  this  subject  upon  the  consideration 
of  congress,  and  said  that  it  was  one  to  which  the 
whig  party  could  not  consistently  object.  It  was  not 
intended  to  preclude  the  establishment  of  a national 
bank,  sub-treasury,  or  any  thing  else;  it  was  only  a 
temporary  expedient. 

Mr.  Cushing  proposed  as  an  amendment,  the  bill 
reported  by  the  select  committee  to  establish  an  ex- 
chequer board,  with  a few  trifling  modifications. 
After  defending  it,  and  meeting  certain  objections, 
he  stated  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Barnard.  The  only  result  it 
would  produce,  would  be  to  give  a larger  and  more 
extended  circulation  to  the  notes  of  banks  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  without  in,  the  least  augmenting  the 
currency  of  tbe  nation.  If  a loan  was  to  be  made, 
let  it  be  directly  in  the  form  of  treasury  notes;  and 
he  wished  to  dissipate  the  idea  that  the  government 
could  only  be  supported  by  state  banks  being  placed 
as  props  undereach  arm  of  the  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bolts,  the  committee  rose,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling 

Mr.  Fillmore  to  submit  a resolution  that  the  debate 
shall  cease  at  three  o’clock.  The  previous  question 
having  been  moved  and  seconded,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution.  And 
it  was  adopted — yeas  S3,  nays  80. 

The  house  again  went  into  committee. 

Mr.  Wise  arose  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the 
committee.  Having  spoken  for  three  minutes,  the 
hour  arrived  for  the  termination  of  the  debate. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Cushing,  the  exchequer 
bill,  was  rejected,  ayes  38,  noes  98. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Barnard,  was  rejected, 
ayes  34,  noes  105. 

On  motion  of  IVIr.  Fillmore,  the  committee  rose, 
and  the  treasury  note  bill  was  reported  to  the  house. 


Mr.  Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  moved  the  previous 
question,  which  was  seconded;  and  the  bill  was  pass- 
ed, yeas  111,  nays  51. 

The  bill  to  bring  into  the  treasury  monies  receiv- 
ed by  certain  public  officers  before  they  can  be  dis- 
bursed, was  also  passed. 

Abolition  memorial.  Mr.  Adams  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  to  oiler  a memorial  from  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  great  length  and  bulk,  signed  by  51,863 
persons,  asking  congress  to  pass  such  laws,  and  to 
propose  such  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a%may  forever  separate  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  from  all  connection  with  slavery — but 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Weller,  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  21.  Stale  debts  and  Mississippi  bonds. 
The  motion  to  print  ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  the 
adverse  reports  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
was  announced  as  the  first  business  in  order. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss,  replied  to  the  remarks  of 
several  gentlemen  delivered  on  a former  occasion, 
and  defended  that  state  from  the  imputation  that  she 
has  refused  to  pay  her  debt.  He  said  that  the  con- 
stitution of  Mississippi  required  that  a bill  shall  be 
read  three  limes  by  two  consecutive  legislatures  be- 
fore it  becomes  a law.  It  was  true  that  the  bill  au- 
thorising the  five  millions  of  bonds  was  read  three 
times,  and  then  left  on  the  journal  of  proceedings; 
but  that  bill  was  no  more  a law  than  a bill  on  your 
table  which  had  been  read  twice — the  constitution 
and  rules  requiring  a third  reading.  Governor  Mc- 
Nutt signed  the  bonds  without  authority,  and  the  Un- 
ion bank,  as  the  agent  of  the  state,  received  them 
without  authority,  and  sold  them  to  Mr.  Biddle  with- 
out authority.  Therefore  the  whole  matter  was  a 
fraud.  Mr.  T.  having  concluded  his  remarks — 

Mr.  Pope,  of  Ky.,  gave  notice  that  he  should,  to- 
morrow, introduce  a bill  to  revive  public  credit,  and 
regulate  the  currency  and  exchanges,  based  on  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands, 

Magnetic  telegraphs.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Md.,  moved 
to  take  up  the  bill  making  an  appropriation  to  test 
the  practicability  of  establishing  a system  of  electro- 
magnetic telegraphs  throughout  the  U.  States. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  moved  to  appropriate  one- 
half  of  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  bill  for  experi- 
ments in  mesmerism,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Fisk. 

Mr.  Stanly  said  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment, 
if  Mr.  Johnson  would  become  a subject  of  mesme- 
rism. 

Mr.  , Johnson  replied  that  he  would,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  would  act  as  operator. 
(Laughter.) 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected— ayes  22,  noes  not  counted. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the 
house. 

China.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  committee 
took  up  the  bill  appropriating  forty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  means  of  future  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the  govern- 
ment of  China. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  striking 
out  so  much  as  places  the  appropriation  under  the 
restrictions  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ac  t 
of  1790. 

Mr.  Mcrriwether  opposed  the  amendment,  and  moi- 
ed  to  place  the  office  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
held  by  com.  Porter  at  Constantinople. 

Mr./.  C.  Clark,  of  N.  Y.  took  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  proceedings  and  doings  of  both  political  pat- 
ties, and  spoke  in  terms  of  condemnation  of  the 
president,  secretary  of  state,  &c.,  without  speaking 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gordon  replied  to  his  colleague. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  committee  rose  for 
the  purpore  of  enabling 

Mr.  Fillmore  to  submit  a resolution  that  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill  shall  cease  in  half  an  hour,  when 
the  house  shall  vote  on  the  amendments  pending,  or 
which  may  be  offered.  He  remarked  that  there 
were  five  appropriation  bills  to  be  acted  on,  viz:  for 
navy  pensioners,  Indian  treaties,  fortifications  and 
harbors,  and  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  felt  bound  to  press  business 
on  the  house. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  house  then  again  went  into  committee  and  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  appropriating 
$40,000  tor  a mission  to  China. 

After  some  short  discussion,  Mr  Adams’s  propos- 
ed amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a vote  of  79  yeas  to 
55  nays,  A substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Bronson,  proposing  only  $10  000  and  a commercial 
agent  instead  of  a minister,  was  negatived  by  year 
57,  noes  75. 

The  bill  was  then  finally  passed  by  a vote  of  96 
yeas  to  59  nays.  Reconsideration  was  moved;  the 
house  refused  to  reconsider;  and  then  adjourned. 
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Appointment.  Hun.  Isaac  Hill,  has  been  appointed 
pension  agent  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

Animat,  remains  in  Mississippi.  The  remains  of 
an  animal  sui  generis,  more  remarkable  for  singularity 
of  shape  and  great  apparent  strength,  evinced  by  the 
enormous  size  ot  iis  joints  and  cavities  supplying  the  mus- 
cles, than  any  ever  before  discovered,  has  been  found  by 
Dr.  Dickenson  by  digging  into  the  side  of  a ravine  on 
Pine  Ridge,  near  Nachez. 

Bankrupts.  Returns  from  the  official  officers  from 
twenty-four  of  the  states: 

Whole  number  of  applications, 

Discharges,  ‘“’vfi 

Discharged  by  creditors,  a4l 

Certificates  refused,  30 

Baptists  in  Ohio.  The  number  of  Baptists  in  the  state 

of  Ohio,  may  be  stated  as  follows— churches,  518;  or- 
dained ministers,  300;  baptised  the  past  year,  1,923; 
present  number,  24,751. 

Boston  Churches.  There  are  in  Boston  no  less  than 
seventy  churches.  Twelve  are  Baptists,  six  Episcopal, 
eight  Methodist,  five  Roman  Catholic,  six  Untversaltst, 
two  Lutheran,  one  Swedenbnrgian,  or  Hew  Jerusalem, 
the  rest  Congregational.  In  1820  there  were  but  twent; 
worshipping  societies — now  there  are  upwards  of  eighty. 

Canada.  Sir  Charles  Metcalf,  formerly  temporary  go- 
vernor of  India,  after  the  resignation  of  lord  William 
Bentiek,  and  subsequently  governor  of  . Jamaica,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Canada,  in  the  place  of 
sir  Charles  Bagot,  now  in  ill  health.  Governor  Metca  f 
was  to  sail  from  England  in  the  steamer  ol  Match  4th 
next. 

Deaths  Paler  A.  Jay,  esq.,  a distinguished  lawyer  of 
the  New  York  bar,  died  in  that  city  on  Monday  evening. 

John  Marlin,  a patriot  of  the  revolution,  aged  lOo 

years,  died  at  Augusta,  Geo.  on  the  15th  inst. 

Gen.  Robert  Porterfield , one  of  the  few  remaining 
soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  the  Oldest  officer  ot  ms 
rank' perhaps,  left  in  Virginia,  died  at  Augusta  on  the 
33th  inst.,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  He  entered  the 
war  of  the  revolution  ns  an  ensign,  and  came  out  or  it 
with  the  rank  of  captain;  serving  part  of  the  time  in  the 
south,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards  in 
the  north,  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Washington.  He  also  served  a tour  of  duty  as  brigadier 

general  during  the  late  war.  , , . „s 

There  were  in  New  York  last  week,  1/4  dealhs— u8 
men,  27  women,  53  boys  and  56  girls.  01  these  o6  wese 
under  two  years  of  age— 33  died  of  consumption,  39  of 
inflammations,  11  of  small  pox. 

Despatches  George  S.  Curson,  esq.,  bearer  of  de- 
spatches to  our  minister  at  Mexico,  and  to  commodore 
Jones,  of  the  Pacific  sqnadron,  was  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  inst.,  and  left  on  the  same  day  lor  Vera  Oruiz. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  C.  will  visit  Lima  and  some  other  ci- 
liesuf  South  America  on  government  business,  and  re- 
turn home  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  . 

C.  B.  d’  Joannes,  bearer  of  despatches  from  Paris,  came 
passenger  in  the  Acadia. 

Dover  Cliff.  A vast  mine  was  sprung  at  Dover, 
England,  on  the  26th  ult.  to  blow  up  the  Rounddown 
Cliff,  which  stood  next  to  Shakspeare’s  Cliff,  the  object 
being  to  make  a roadway  instead  of  a tunnel,  for  the 
Southeastern  railway.  The  quantity  of  gunpowder  was 
18,51)0  pounds.  1,000,000  tons  of  chalk  were  dislodged 
by’ the  shock,  which  settled  gently  down  into  the  sea  be- 
low. The  blast  would  save  the  company  £1,000  worth 
of  labor.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  a number  of  scientific 
men  were  present,  as  also  an  immense  assemblage. 

Enlistment  of.  Aliens.  A marine  named  Thos. 
Kimberlin,  a native  of  England,  was  brought  up  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  New  York,  a day  or  two  since, 
and  his  discharge  from  the  marine  corps  demanded,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  an  alien.  The  ground  being  es- 
tablished, he  was  accordingly  discharged. 

European  markets.  London  corn  market,  February  4. 
The  statement  made  last  night  by  sir  Robert  PeeJ,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  that  her  majesty’s  government  will 
mu  propose  any  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  has  relieved 
the  trade  of  all  doubt,  and  imparted  more' firmness  to 
wheat,  and  although  we  were  unable  to  realise  any  ad- 
vance, we  had  a lair  consumptive  demand  at  fully  Mon- 
day’s currency  for  free  foreign,  while  fine  samples  of 
Duidisli  more  readily  brought  Is  per  quarter  advance. 

Liverpool  cotton  market,  Feb.  3.  There  has  been  a fair 
demand  during  the  present  week,  but  a further  decline 
of  id  per  ib.  in  the  value  of  American  has  taken  place. 
Fair  Upland  are  mini,  at  4 5-8d,  being  £ below  the  low- 
est point  of  depression.  The  imports  are  large,  and  we 
cannot  see  any  prospect  of  a speedy  improvement  in 
price?. 

Tobacco.  There  has  been  a regular  demand  for  to- 
banco  since  our  report  ot  this  day  month.  rI  he  sales  al- 
together have  amounted  to  1,100  hhds.  of  which  270 
were  Virginia  leaf,  230  stemmed,  200  Kentucky  leaf,  400 
stemmed;  the  latter  has,  in  several  instances,  been  sold 
at  a decline,  and  must  be  considered  rather  lower.  Other 
descriptions  have  remained  steady. 

American  provisione.  The  transactions  in  old  beef  and 
pork,  during  the  past  month,  have  been  so  exceedingly 
limited  that  the  quotations  may  be  considered  nominal; 
the  low  prices  of  fresh  provisions,  and  the  absence  of] 


nearly  all  export  inquiries,  have  confined  the  trade  to 
sales  for  ships’  stores.  Several  small  parcels  or  new  have 
been  taken  ex-ship  at  full  prices.  There  is  no  bacon 
ill  the  market  at  present. 

Lard  is  in  fair  demand,  the  fine  being,  readily  taken 
for  eating  purposes  at  full  rates;  at  a sale,  yesterday,  of 
100  kegs  ordinary,  prices  ranged  from  37s.  6d.  to  39s.  6d. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year,  trade  has  not 
revived,  but  has  almost  grown  duller,  and  general  prices 
certainly  lower  than  at  the  close  of  1842.  Corn,  cotton, 
bar  iron  and  other  leading  commodities  can  find  no  spe- 
culative purchasers — although  the  prices  offer  so  great  a 
temptation  to  capitalists,  and  whilst  every  thing  that  is 
useful  is  thus  producing  jess  to  the  holders,  the  accumu- 
lating of  capital  in  the  funds  has  driven  up  consols  to  the 
enormous  quotation  of  95,  and  exchequer  bills  5,67j  pr. 
although  the  annual  interest  is  only  60s  K?d,  thus  requir- 
ing a person  to  throw  away  the  entire  interest  of  one 
year,  and  to  pay  6s  2u  additionally  for  an  exchequer  bill 
of  £100. 

American  slocks.  London,  Feb.  4.  The  securities  of  the  U. 
States  do  not  improve  materially  in  character — although 
the  Stephen  Whitney  brought  the  message  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky — both  denunciato- 
ry of  repudiation,  and  that  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania satisfactory  in  other  respects.  The  only  sales  of 
stocks  are  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents,  at  about  45,  and 
there  is  not  much  spirit  in  the  market  even  at  that  rate. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  report  of  the  half  yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  share  holders  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
the  shares  have  ceased  to  command  any  price. 

Hath.  A late  arrival  brings  rumors  of  discontent 
and  insurrection  in  the  south  part  of  this  island  against 
president  Boyer’s  government.  The  Haytians  have  ex- 
pressed much  indignation  for  the  apology  given  to  Span- 
ish authorities  of  Cuba  fortlie  late  affair  bet >veen  them, 
and  even  have  threatened  to  carry  the  “war  into  Africa.’' 

Indiana.  The  legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  on  the 
13th  inst.,  after  being  in  session  ten  weeks,  The  relief 
bill  is  a law.  It  applies  both  to  real  and  personal  proper- 
ty, giving  the  judgment  creditor  a right  of  selecting  pro- 
perty in  all  cases.  The  vote  upon  it  in  the  senate  was  a 
close  oni.  Ayes  25,  noes  24. 

Illinois.  The  State  bank  of  Illinois  has  given  her 
written  consent  to  the  law  lately  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture putting  her  into  a course  of  liquidation,  and  at  the 
same  time  surrendered  to  the  governor  $1,786,009'  in 
bonds,  and  $287,5000  in  auditor’s  warrants,  diminishing 
to  this  extent  the  debt  of  the  state. 

Illinois  Canal.  From  appearances,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  Springfield  correspondent,  there  is  a prospect  of 
the  passage  of  the  law  for  the  completion  of  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  by  surrendering  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  all  the  immense  property  of  the  state  known  as 
canal  property.  Whether  capitalists  with  alt  the  advan- 
tages held  out  in  the  bill,  will  take  hold  and  complete  the 
work  is  very  questionable,  and  whether  the  plan  proposed 
is  the  safest  for  the  state,  or  the  most  likely  to  secure  the 
end  hoped  for,  is  extremely  doubtful.  At  all  events  it  is 
trying  a great  experiment  which  may  result  in  lasting 
consequence  to  the  state.  [S<.  Louis  Rep.  Feb.  9. 

Mexico.  Campeacliy.  Capt.  Cromwell,  at  Boston, 
from  Campeacliy,  Jan.  23d,  reports  that  .the  brig  Yuca- 
teco,  one  of  the  Mexican  fleet,  deserted  on  the  21st,  and 
joined  the  Yucatan  party  at  Sisal.  The  Mexican  troops 
were  deserting  every  day,  and  joining  the  Yucatan 
party. 

Michigan.  A bill  abolishing  capital  punishments, 
which  passed  the  lower  house  of  the  Michigan  legisla- 
ture by  a large  majority,  has  been  defeated  in  the  senate. 

Naval.  The  U.  S., steam  ship  Union,  (Lt  Hunter’s 
propellers,)  returned  from  Norfolk  to  Washington  on  the 
2 1st,;  average  speed  9 miles  per  hour. 

The  U.  States  steamer  Poinsett,  was  at  Havana  on 
Feb.  5th  for  coal,  to  proceed  to  Tanma  bay. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Decatur,  capt.  Farragut,  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  8th  inst.,  havirg  left  Rio  on  Dec.  24th,  and 
Para  on  January  27th.  In  lat.  20°  18’  N.,  and  long. 
61°  53’  w.  she  experienced  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake 
for  about  three  minutes.  Its  noise  resembled  the  veer- 
ing of  a chain  cable. 

The  U.  States, schr.  Grampus,  Lt.  Downes,  bound  to 
the  south,  went  to  sea  from  Norfolk  on  the  21st. 

The  Delaware  was  expected  to  sail  from  Montevideo 
from  the  1st  to  10th  inst  for  the  Mediterranean. 

'Phe  court  martial  engaged  on  the  Somers  affair,  is 
progressing  in  examining  evidence.  One  or  two  of  the 
apprentices  held  in  durance,  have  been  discharged,  one 
as  being  now  over  21  years  of  age,  and  another  as  hav- 
ing indentured  when  under  13  years. 

African  squadron.  We  learn  from  the  Army  and  Na- 
vy Chronicle  that  captain  Matthew  C.  Perry,  at  present 
the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  at  New  York,  has 
been  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  lor  the  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

The  new  sloop  Saratoga,  commander  Tatnall,  now 
ready  for  sea  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  will  probably  be  the 
flag-ship.  The  firig  Porpoise  has  already  sailed  for  the 
coast,  under  the  command  oflieut.  A.  Lewis.  One  oth- 
er sloop  and  three  additional  brigs  or  schooners  will  com- 
pose the  squadron. 

The  United  States  ship  Falmouth  went  to  sea  from 
Pensacola,  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  instant  bound  to 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  Iron  Steam  ship.  We  learn  from  the  Pittsburg 
American  that  the  work  on  the  iron  steam  ship,  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  that  place,  is  progressing  rapidly, 
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The  engines,  too,  of  low  pressure,  are  also  under  equal 
progress,  the  work  on  which  is  said  to  he  “unequalled  in 
elegance  and  complete  finish  by  any  thing  ever  turned 
out  on  the  western  waters.” 

New  Hampshire  The  annual  election  in  this  state 
takes  piece  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  March.  The- 
Van  Buren  candidate  is  the  present  governor  Hubbard, 

, the  conservative  candidate  John  White,  the  whig  candi- 
date a Mr.  Cooley,  and  the  abolition  candidate  a Mr. 
Hoit.  Isaac  Hill  heads  the1  conservative  party. 

New  York.  Appointment.  Aaron  Vandetpoel,  for- 
merly a member  ot  congress,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  of  the  Van  Buren  party  of  N.  York, 
has  been  appointed  by  governor  Bouck,  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  that  state. 

Oregon.  A party  of  emigrants  f r Oregon  lately  arriv- 
ed at  Honolulu  and  there  met  another  party  reluming  in 
disgust  from  the  country. 

Elijah  White,  who  went  out  as  United  States  agent 
to  Oregon  and  took  with  him  a large  party  of  emi- 
grants, writes  under  date  of  August  17,  that  his  part'  in- 
creased to  11S — although  they  had  lost  two,  one  by  sick- 
ness and  the  other  by  accident.  They  started  with  nine- 
teen wagons,  and  their  journey  had  been  slow  and  tedi- 
ous;. but  they  had  passed  two-thirds  of  the  way  and 
were  in  excellent  health  and  good  spirits.  A favorable 
opportunity  for  emigration  will  occur  in  April  through 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  at  Independence.  He  offers 
to  pilot  a party  over  the  mountains  from  that  place.  Mr- 
White  advises  those  who  intend  to  go,  to  prepare  light, 
strong,  wagons,  and  to  take  no  loading  except  cooking 
utensils  and  provisions  for  four  months.  Mules  are  pre- 
ferable to  horses.  He  says  no  doubt  exists  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  colony. 

Pacific  squadron.  Lt.  Hartstene,  United  States  navy, 
is  on  his  return  to  the  Pacific  with  despatches  for  com- 
modore Jones. 

Pennsylvania.  The  governor  has  appointed  Charles 
McClure,  esq.,  of  Cumberland  county,  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth, irt  the  room  of  the  hon.  A.  V.  Parsons, 
resigned. 

Another  veto.  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
again  vetoed  a bill  apportioning  the  state  for  the  election 
of  members  of  congress.  His  excellency  is  hard  to 
please,  this  being  the  second  billot  that  character  which 
he  has  vetoed. 

Whig  convention.  At  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
convention  at  Harrisburg,  on  the  22d  inst.  J.  R.  Chan- 
dler, esq.  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  reported  “an 
address  and  resolutions  highly  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Clay,  nominating  him  for  the  presidency,  and  recom- 
mending the  holding  of  a whig  national  convention  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1844,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

A state  central  committee  of  thirteen  members  was 
appointed. 

After  several  addresses,  and  nine  cheers  for  the  cause, 
nine  for  the  state,  and  thirteen  for  Harry  Clay,  the 
convention  adjourned. 

A great  Clay  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  over 
which  Henry  C.  Corbit,  esq.  of  Philadelphia,  presided 
and  speeches  were  made  by  Morton  McMichael,  esq., 
Thomas  E.  Cochran,  of  the  senate,  Col.  Smith,  of  Phila- 
delphia, J.  Brady,  esq.  of  Franklin,  and  others,  which 
adjourned  with  twelve  cheers  for  Clay. 

Pensacola  is  said  to  have  been  selected  by  the  West 
India  Mail  Steam  Packet  company  as  a better  depotfor 
coal  than  Havana. 

Presidential.  John  Tyler  has  been  nominated  for 
the  presidency,  by  a large  convention  of  “the  democra- 
cy” of  N.  Jersey  field  at  Trenton. 

Silk.  On  the  20th  May  1841,  the  experiment  of  man- 
ufacturing silk  by  convict  labor,  was  commenced  on  a 
very  limited  scale  in  the  state  prison  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
The  experiment  succeeded  and  the  machinery  and  im- 
plements now  in  use  (valued  at  $2,115,>give  regular  em- 
ployment to  forty  convicts,  and  the  result  of  their  labors 
thus  far  in  the  avails  of  silk  manufactured  in  various 
forms,  (principally  sewing  silk)  is  $12,763  26.  The 
whole  expense  of  manufacture  exclusive  ofiabor  employ- 
ed is  $9,766  51,  u hicli  leaves  a balance  in  favor  of  the 
institution  of  $2,996  75.  Some  of  the  sewing  silk  thus 
manufactured  was  exhibited  at  the  late  fair  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  and  in  appearance,  brilliancy  of  color,  and 
softness  of  texture,  it  w as  fully  equal  to  the  imported  ar- 
ticle. 

'Phe  Northampton,  Mass.  Democrat,  as  a specimen  of 
yankee  speculation,  (we  should  have  said  honest  too) 
says — “Our  townsman,  Mr.  Samuel  Whitmarsh,  has 
been  successful  in  disposing  of  part  of  his  Jamaica  silk 
company  share  in  London,  and  gold  to  the  amount  of 
$20,900  was  received  by  his  agent  in  Boston,  last  week, 
from  the  packet  steamer. 

Mr.  Whitmarsh,  much  to  his  honor,  refused  to  let  his 
agent  buy  up  his  claims  at  a disco  imp  of  50  per  cent., 
which  those  who  bad  little  confidence  in  the  success  ot 
his  schemes,  vverq  willing  to  accept  two  or  three  months 
ago,  when  Mr.  W.  sailed  for  Jamaica.’’ 

Correction  of  errata.  On  page  200,  third  column, 
tire  naval  expenditures  for  1832  as  given  by  Mr.  Cushing 
should  he  $3,S5G,183  07.  On  page  222,  third  column 
end  of  4th  paragraph,  the  estimated  value  ol  the  nation- 
al lands  quoted  by  W.  G.  Johnson  should  be  $3  000, 000.- 
000. 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XIV 


A. 

Abolition  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Adams  14;  offi- 
cial information  to  society  146;  of  slavery  in  French  Co- 
lonies 1(7;  movement  in  Texas  230,  285,  286,  287,  320; 
O’Connell  on  285, '287,  304  (see  Anti-slavery  and  Slavery .) 
Abstractions,  in  senate  11 

Acts  of  congress  65;  list  of  28 

Adams,  J.  Q. — abolition  memorial  presented  by  14; 
resolution  offered  by,  on  foreign  relation's  173,-  speaks  the 
address  the  N.  England  centennial  anniversary  224;  age 
of 256;  at_Saratoga  329;  on  Voltaire  348;  summer  excursion 
of  375,  378;  Indians  and,  address  of  ex-gov.  Seward 
to  397,  399;  letter  on  slavery  411 

Adjournment  of  congress  31 

-Erial  navigation,  by  steam  192 

Aerostation  265,  362 

Afghanistan— account  of  capture  in  32;  British  retreat 
from  and  atrocities  in  1,  32, 130 

Africa — on  intercourse  with  15;  slave  trade  104;  out- 
rage to  Capt.  Simms  on  coast  of,  Prince  de  Joinville’s 
visit  to  144;  documents,  marine  difficulty,  discoveries  in 
Ethiopia  306,  322;  cruisers  ib; 

Agriculture,  of  South  Carolina  46;  report  of  Mr. 
Everett’s  speech  on  412 

Alabama — monetary  affairs,  state  debt  4, 6;  laws  passed 
in  21;  rales  of  taxation  40;  legislature  adjourned,  appor- 
tionment of  64;  congressional  districts  100,  147;  appoint- 
ment in,  burning  of  bank  notes  297,  343;  election  400,405 
Alexandria  canal  336 

Aliens  32;  decisions  relative  to  242;  enlistment  of  212; 
opinion  of  B.  G.  Baldwin  on  329,  S30 

Allston  Washington,  sketch  of  328;  death  and  funeral 
ib; 

Amazon  bonnets  160 

American — (see  anniversaries)  credit  48;  manufactures 
96;  securities  ib;  manufactures  exported  112;  stocks  in 
England  122;  holders  of  stocks  of  134;  stocks  135;  game 
introduced  into  Scotland,  Enterprize  144;  sale  of  Ste- 
vens travels  144;  antiquities  176;  provisions  t'6;  in  Russia 
181;  provision  market  182;  imports  in  France,  philoso- 
phical society,  centennial  celebration  208;  manufactures 
232;  tariff  246;  books  in  England  279,  311;  locomotives 
288;  trade  and  manufactures  304;  ingenuity  312;  ar- 
tists abroad  ib;  press  317,  318;  railroad  iron  320;  in- 
ventions, provisions,  seaman,  receipt  of  board  of  mis- 
sions 336;  manufactured  goods  in  England  337;  manu- 
factures 340;  provisions  in  England  352,  368;  domestics 
384;  provisions  ib;  416 

Amistad,  message  from  president  in  reference  to  the 

66 

Amsterdam — tobacco  prices  128 

Annexation  of  Texas  173,  174,  175;  question  of  284. 

285 

Anniversary,  of  New  York  seamen’s  fund  society  212; 
foreign  Evangelical  society  ib;  N.  Y.  Sunday  school 
union,  convention  for  evangelizing  the  world,  American 
anti-slavery  society,  American  tract  society  213;  exhibi- 
tion of  New  York  institution  for  the  blind,  home  mis- 
sionary society,  American  bible  society  214;  centennial 
of  New  England  confederation  224 

Antiquities,  remarkable  262 

Anti-slavery  society,  address  of  to  J.  Tyler  276;  277, 
336;  account  of  world’s  convention  363,  365;  on  Boston 
convention  411;  412;  close  of  session  336 

Appointments  by  president  2,  20,  37,  65,  80,  97,  117, 
163,176,241,323,  404 

Apportionment  law,  bill  rejected  14;  Virginia  on  32, 
40;  of  Alabama  64 

Apprentice  system  of  Great  Britain  134 

Appropriations — for  navy  1 1;  bill  passed  in  senate  12; 
for  promoting  intercourse  with  China  favorably  reported 
on  13;  bills  for  considered  14;  civil  and  diplomatic  ib;  re- 
ported 15;  the  general  ib;  passed  ib;  bill  for  fulfilling  cer- 
tain Indian,  concurred  in  15;  civil  and  diplomatic  29; 
naval  30;  civil  and  diplomatic  ib,  31;  abstract  of  appro- 
priations tor  half  calender  year  and  fiscal  year  38;  of  an- 
nual from  1829  to  1842, 11,  38;  for  years  1843-4,  151, 155, 
156,  157,  158  159 


Arkansas — Real  estate  bank  6;  adjournment  of  legis- 
lature, freshet  ib;  246;  child  stolen  297;  traders  327 
Arkwright  Richard  death  of  192 

Armstrong,  gen.  sketch  of  101,  122 

Aroostook,  excitement  in  65 

Arrest  (see  Gilmour)  288 

Artesian  wells  336 

Artificial  ice  348 

Armorv,  western  51 

Army— arrest  of  maj.  Payne  •;  bill  reported  and  sent 
to  president  13;  promotions  and  appointments  20;  trans- 
fers, resignations  t'6;  bill  30;  amendment  to  regulation  of 
general  orders  38, 39;  death  of  major  Nelson  51;  court 
martial,  removal  of  troops,  murder  81;  St.  Augustine 
News,  movements  of,  Fort  Washita  station,  general  or- 
der 9s,  128,  132;  board  of  inspection  for  military  acade- 
my 232;  general  orders  ib;  circular,  military  academy, 
south  west  frontier  242;  col.  Thayer  272;  improved  ap- 
pearance of,  intelligence  respecting,  convention,  general 
orders  275;  convention  294;  general  orders  295;  posts 
filled,  death  of  gen.  Eustis  308;  general  orders,  casualties, 
deaths,  memoranda  309;  general  orders  324;  deserters, 
military  departments,  military  academy  341;  western 
frontier,  Santa  Fe  traders,  gen.  Gaines  386;  appoint- 
ments, resignation,  court  martial  387;  enlistment  of  aliens 
32,242,  272,329;  General  Gratiot  176;  military  academy 
341,  370, 52,  309,  341  (see  Appropriations  & Western  fron- 
tier.) 

Ashburton,  lord — (see  treaty  of  Washington ) speech  of 
177;  parliamentary  proceedings  193,  194 

Associated  labor  56,  57,  80,  149 

Astronomical,  apparatus  1 12, 224;  donation  for  purposes 
265;  site  presented  for  observatory  288;  planets,  comet 
352;  society  of  Cincinnati  399 

Attorney  generalship  of  U.  States— vacant  274;  gen. 
John  Nelson  appointed  294 

Audubon,  Mr.,  travelling  to  Yellowstone  river  176, 
2Ss;  letter  from  297,  298;  expedition  312,  347 

Austria — Washington’s  birth  day  in  113;  debt  of  189; 
the  archduke  Charles  241 

Avalanche  in  N.  York  16 

B 

Bacon  336 

Balloon  trip  192, 265, 352 

Baltimore  it,  Ohio  R.  R.  co.  80 

Banks  in  Ohio  4,  144;  of  Arkansas  5;  bill  relative  to,  of 
District  ot  Columbia  13,  16,  of  District  30;  circulation  of 
tit  Pennsylvania  32;  items  96,  128,  144;  of  Illinois  ib;  of 
Ohio  165;  items  192,206;  of  Connecticut  261,  336,  368, 
items  384,  400,  416;  of  Illinois  384;  Georgia  343,  New 
Orleans  256;  Maine  309;  South  Carolina  343;  New  York 
400,  416;  England  128,  144,  257,  416 

Bankrupt,  a 256 

Bankrupt  law  12,  16;  pronounced  constitutional  147; 
in  Missouri  163;  in  Massachusetts  179;  number  of  peti- 
tioners to  congress  16 

Barometer  354 

Bayltes,  gen.  H.  death  of  167 

Beautitul  phenomenon  112 

Belgium — relations  with  38;  new  system  of  pilotage 

241 

Bequests  160,  336 

Bible— annual  meeting  of  society  in  London  240;  ex- 
tract from  lord  Morpeth’s  speech  265, 266;  burning  of  320 
Biddle,  N.  letter  from  381 

Biography  of  J.  M.  Porter  54 

Border  troubles  98;  southwestern  234;  murder  and  rob- 
bery 235;  fight  between  Mexicans  and  Texans  354  (see 
western  frontier.) 

Boston — arrivals  in  port  of  176;  appropriations  for  208 
Boundary — between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  12,  13; 
on  maps  of  26,  65;  treaty  98;  account  of  maps  of  102, 
103, 104;  on  new  found  map  122, 138;  correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Fox  relative  to  127,  132, 
138,  139;  assembly  of  commissioners  195;  north  eastern 

163,  30S.405 

Brazil,  17;  prince  de  Joinville’s  marriage  160;  trade 
with  165;  navigation  of  Amazon  404;  (see  South  America .) 


Buchanan,  Mr.  (senator)  extract  from  speech  of  on 
Red  line  map  38;  letter  to  Indiana  convention  167 
Bremen — Mr.  Webster’s  remarks  on  trade  with  322; 
trade  with  239 

Bricks  336 

British  manufactures  368 

Buenos  Ayres — (see  South  America.) 

Bulwer,  sir  E.  L.  80 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  128,  176;  obelisk  tor  224;  re- 
volutionary soldiers  at  celebration,  festival  of  celebration 
267;  dinner  281;  description  of  298 

Burr,  Aaron,  papers  of  246 

Business  160, 339,  368;  review  416 

C 

Cabinet  movements,  the  147,  150, 163,  232,  241,  261, 
273,  294,  307;  (see  attorney  general,  postmaster  general, 
and  secretaries  ) 

Cadets  12 

Calhoun,  Mr.  letter  to  Indiana  convention  167;  gene- 
ral Hamilton’s  letter  to  on  repudiation  368;  (see  politics  of 
the  day)  — ; letter  from  on  sugar  interest  294,  316;  letter 
from  on  subject  of  omitted  speeches  333 

California  65 

Camels  at  Nantucket  368 

Camphine  400 

Canada — residence  in  64;  arrival  of  new  governor  1 12» 
extract  of  legislative  summary  131;  view  of  condition  of 
163, 176;  census  of  Upper  234;  tariff  ib,  246,288,  290;  ri- 
ots in  272;  Papineau  64;  corn  law  336;  wheat  bill  passed 

368,  404 

Canal— From  La  Fayette  to  Lake  Erie,  finished  32; 
item  96;  of  Ohio  101;  Wabash  and  Erie  120;  items  176; 
report  of  company  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  243;  items 
256;  statistics  of  English  277;  Panama  302,  303;  tolls  304; 
of  Pennsylvania  336;  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  309,  342, 
372;  Kentucky  343;  loan  344, 352;  items  384;  Erie  com- 
pany, ib;  in  Germany  403;  Central  America  404  (see  Pa- 
nama.) 

Capital  punishment  256 

Carey,  John  (servant  of  gen.  Washington)  death  of 

242 

Carey,  Samuel  death  of  180 

Cass,  gen.  16;  letter  from  55,  168;  correspondence  of 
with  sec.  of  State  of  U.  S.  69  to  79,  87  to  94,  316;  on  dif- 
ference with  England  345;  oration  378 

Cast  steel  160 

Casualties — Philadelphian  320 

Catholic  college  288 

Celebration  at  Fort  Wayne  343 

Celestial  Phenomenon  43,112 

Census,  of  Upper  Canada  234;  of  American  cities  353; 

of  those  who  cannot  read  or  write  in  the  U.  States  200 

Central  America— difficulties  in  130 

Canal  of  Dyke  404 

Change  of  Fortune  346 

Charleston — deaths  in  95 

Cherokees— judicial  sovereignty  recognized  261 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal — resolution  and  amend- 

mendments  on  reported  14,  309,  372;  report  of  company 
of  243,  320;  col.  Coale  elected  president  of  400 

China— act  of  congress  provid  ingfor  a mission  to  66; 
appropriations  to  promote  intercourse  with  favorably 
reported  on  13;  war  ended  16;  treaty  despatched  to,  • 
distribution  of  land  forces  17:  on  amendment  to  act 
providing  for  intercourse  with  31;  hong  monopoly  ceas- 
ed; French  agent  in,  letter  from  37;  translation  of  treaty 
with  England  50,  64;  English  factories  burnt  by  97; 
letter  describing  mobs  in  114;  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  116;  tea  trade  117;  sale  of  cotton  in  128,  130, 
146,  178;  outfit  of  American  commissioner  to  ib;  Sir  h! 
Pottinger  in,  American  vessels  sold  to  194;  piracy,  cot- 
ton deliveries  195;  gift  to  Queen  Victoria,  races,  excite- 
ment. U.  S.  ship  Constellation  at  Whampoa  229;  indem- 
nity from  to  U.  S.  308;  embassy  to  ib,  195,  313,  322  339; 
mission  to  353;  dogs  ’ jgg 

Choctaws,  civilization  of  208 

Christianity,  progress  of  in  India  isi 


IV 


INDEX. 


Cincinnati— fire  16;  manufactures  120;  increase  of 

368;  slave  case  in  385;  astronomical  society  399 

Circassia  194 

Citizen,  construed  389 

Clay  Henry,  return  of  home  16,  32,  48,  80;  speech  of 
136;  at  home  279;  correspondence  348;  letter  from  on 
agriculture,  commerce,  &c.  397;  magnolia  348;  (see  po- 
litics. ) 

Clergy  336 

Clinch,  gen.  resolution  reported  relative  to  appropria- 
tion for  sword  for  14 

Coal — eleventh  annual  report  of  board  of  trade  of  coal 
mining  association  of  Pennsylvania  23;  table  of  imports 
42,  320;  of  Indiana  343;  trade  384;  statistics  23 

Coffee,  imports  176,  304 

Coinage  132,  144,  36S,  384 

Coincidences  327 

Colonization,  progress  of  166;  amount  of  donations, 
&c.  for,  during  past  year  256 

Colored  people  16;  seamen  90,  368,  384;  colored  popu- 
lation 368,  384 

Comet,  16,  43, 48,  Sear’s  company  Walker  on  67,  82, 
176;  M.  Arago  on  196:  C.  S.  Walker’s  letter  211;  seen 
in  India  226,  256;  seen  at  Paris  320,  384;  Herschell’s  let- 
ter 130 

Commerce  and  Navigation — Communications  receiv- 
ed in  U.  S.  Senate  relative  to  12;  bill  reported  by  com- 
mittee for  testing  electro  magnetic  telegraph  12:  report  of 
committee  on  commerce  of  Mississippi  river  123,  124;  of 
lakes  124,  125,  126;  treaty  of  163,  231,232;  import  of 
specie  307;  trade  374 

Commercial — specie  at  discount  82;  fur  trade  83,  96; 
lake  trade  121;  treatv  with  New  Grenada  132;  commer- 
cial treaty  scheme  150,  163,231,  319,  252,  253,254;  266. 
267,  328;  statistics  355,  regulations  of  New  Grenada  385 
Common  law  383 

Concord  monument  298 

Congress,  list  of  acts  passed  by  2S;  days  of  electing  in 
the  several  states  272;  history  of  senate’s  open  doors  323; 
the  next  51,  405 

Congressional  debates— bill  authorising  printing  of  12; 
debated  13;  acts  65 

Connecticut — 21,96;  election  returns  99.  133;  legisla- 
ture of  assembled,  governor’s  election  164;  election  of 
lieutenant  governor,  message  of  governor  165;  school 
fund  243;  deaf  and  dumb  224;  banks  of  261;  charter  325 
Consecration  of  Jewish  Synagogue  in  Philadelphia 

149, 150 

Consuls,  20,  65,  80,  97,  117,  132, 163 

Contested  elections,  amendment  to  billon  passed  14 
Convention — Virginia  whig, democratic  22;  annual  re- 
port of  silk  81;  between  U.  States  and  G.  Britain,  in  1824, 
for  suppression  of  slave  trade  164;  general  peace  149;  in 
South  Carolina  236;  report  thereof  248;  of  Mississippi 
valley  327 

Convention,  national  (s ee  politics.) 

Copy  right  320 

Corn  . 16,  176,  358, 400 

Correspondence,  resolution  relative  to  call  for  diploma- 
tic 12;  adopted  _«&• 

Cotton  crops  16,  48;  domestic  U\  112;  sale  of  in  China 
128;  trade  135;  American  fabrics  136,  160,  192,  208,  240; 
exports  of  domestic  manufactures  of  254, 355;  to  Prussia 
and  China  272;  erops  of  south  278.  304.  336,  352,  36S,  400, 
416:  progress  of  growth  of  373;  English  trade  and  ex- 
ported goods  64 

Coupons  U.  States  28S 

Court,  decisions  relative  to  alien  soldiers  242,  272;  de- 
cisions 274, 296;  suit  in  354;  on  leasing  mineral  lands  404 
Crime  96 

Culture  of  silk  256 

Crops,  estimate  of  1842  102,339 

Cumberland  road  bill  13 

Cuba,  insurrection  of  slaves  227 

Currency  ' 256 

Cushing,  Mr.  nominated  secretary  of  treasury  30;  vote 
on  30;  comissioner  to  China  178,  195,  353 

Correspondence — on  Washington  treaty  2,  3,  25;  di- 
plomatic 26,  27;  on  agriculture  45;  naval  53;  on  associat- 
ed labor  56;  gen.  Scott  on  slavery  67;  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr. 
Webster  69  to  79;  Mr.  Todd.  Guizot.  Everett  79;  on 
bonds  to  Maine  81;  Mr  Cass  S7  to  94;  on  right  of  search 
94,95;  on  boundary  maps  102,  104;  from  China  114, 
115,  116;  Mr.  Everett’s  reply  to  British  holders  of  Ame- 
rican stock  134,  135;  on  Neurology  it;  geu’l.  Van  Rens- 
selaer’s 137;  Jefferson  centennial  celebration  153,  154; 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  reply  to  interrogatories  167;  Mr.  Buchan- 
an ib;  replies  of  Mr.  Cass  and  Mr.  Johnson  168;  commo- 
dore Jones  on  the  Monterey  affair  170  to  173;  to  com- 
mander Mackenzie  178,  179;  Van  Buren’s  reply  to 
interrogatories  183  to  187;  of  W.  C.  Johnson  on  relief  of 
stares  196  to  207;  to  Daniel  Webster  210;  reply  of  D. 
Webster,  S.  C.  Walker  on  comets  211;  to  edi'nrs  of 
whit'  from  J.  M.  Botts  216;  reply  of  John  Tyler  217;  re- 
joinder 218;  from  H.  H.  Louis  234;  relative  to  British  ag- 
gression at  the  Sandwich  Islands  237;  official  thereon 
239;  in  relation  to  stolen  treasury  notes  241;  relative  to 
major  Majoribanks  246,247;  relative  to  seizure  of  Sand- 
wich Islands  258,  259;  to  friends  of  science  263;  Mr. 
Sears  266;  Mr.  Armstrong  on  British  seizure  of  Sand- 
wich 273;  with  Father  Matthew  278;  J.  C.  Calhoun  on 
sugar  interests  294;  Mackenzie  295, 296;  Audubon  296, 
297,  347;  Father  Mathew  312;  John  Quincy  Adams  on 
Voltaire  348;  Mr.  Clay  ib;  N.  Biddle  on  debt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 381;  J.  C.  Calhoun  333;  on  national  credit  405; 
Chancellor  Kent’s  408,  409 

D 

Dauguerreotype  43;  discoveries  181;  improvements  182; 
interesting  experiments  1S3,  272 

1 a'las  commodore  death  of  . 324 

li.  nt  (the  poet)  368 


Darby  Mr.  277 

Deaf  and  Dumb— annual  report  of  Connecticut  insti- 
tution for  224 

Deaths — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Bishop 
Griswold,  doctor  Mead,  judge  Thatcher  16,  32;  maj.  A, 
Dequindre  32,  64,  80,  96,  general  J.  Armstrong,  M.is. 
Boone,  bishop  Roberts,  ib;  Robert  Southey,  com.  Porter 
128,  135;  J.  Ridgeway  165;  of  hon.  gen.  H.  Bailies  167, 
176;  duke  of  Sussex  177;  of  Samuel  Carey  180,  20S;  col. 
Cheston,  Noah  Webster,  L L.  D.  224,  240;  John  Carey 
242,256;  Hugh  S.  Legare  261,288,304;  gen.  Eustis  308, 
309,  320;  of  commodore  Dallas  324,  336;  of  com.  Pink- 
ham  341.  352,  368,  384,  400,  416 

Debts  National,  census  of  United  States  classified  ac- 
cording to  state  debts  324;  remarks  on  354;  general  Ha- 
milton's letter  358;  remarks  371;  of  Europe  188, 189,  190; 
W.  C.  Johnson’s  letters  on  state  debts  196;  Cresson’s  let- 
ter 139;  bondholders  in  Europe  123,134,226,253 

Decision  in  law  21 

Defaulter  112 

Despatches  from  Sandwich  Islands  to  U.  States  224 
Destitution  of  Balearic  Isles  313 

Destructive  shot  32 

Dinner  at  Faneuil  Hall  2S1,  284 

Diplomatic  2;  correspondence  26,  27,  80,  84,  85;  Mr. 
Bodisco97;  Mr.  Everett,  items,  &e.  131, 192, 241,  323,  369 
Discord,  religious  256 

District  of  Columbia  13 

Domestic  slavery,  Scott  on  67 

Dogs  304 

Domain,  the  public  308,  369 

Domestic  silk  166;  goods  288;  exports  of  domestic  cot- 
tons 254,  355 

Donations  384 

Durbin  professor,  at  Smyrna  224;  on  Boz  3S3 

Dry  Dock,  on  appropriations  for  30 

Dragoons  31 

E 

Earthquakes  16,  32,  48;  description  of  at  Guadaloupe 
50,  51,  96;  at  Liverpool  113,  144,  240;  Persia,  West  In- 
dies 352;  in  New  Jersey  400 

East  Boston  population  of  32 

Edwards,  Monroe  112 

Egypt  37,  292 

Electro  Magnetic  Telegraph — bill  reported  to  test  the 
of  professor  Morse  12;  bill  passed  14,  240 

Ellser  Fannv  336 

Elections  ' 16,  80,  112,  160,  240,  272,  368,  384,  400 

Emigration  80,  96,  160,176,  208,240.  256,304,  312, 

320,  336,  348,  368 

Engineers  appointment  176 

Episcopal  bishop  12S 

Espionage  353 

Espy  professor — letters  to  friends  of  science  263 

Europe — national  debts  of  188,189,190 

Eustis — death  and  sketch  of  general  308 

Everett  Mr. — diplomatic  correspondence  of  26,  27,  79, 
S4.  S5,  123;  reply  of  to  British  holders  of  American  stock 
123,134,135;  at  Geological  society  meeting  149;  in  Lon- 
don 161;  demand  for  impressed  seaman  163;  declined 
mission  to  China  ib;  to  321;  at  agricultural  annual  dinner 

412, 113 

Exchanges  16, 43,  80,  176,  240,  256.  304,  336,  334,  400 
Expenditures  370 

Exploring  expedition,  synopsis  of  190 

Exports — statement  showing  annual  amount  of  do- 
mestic cotton  manufacture  to  each  country  sent  from 
United  States  from  year  1826  to  1842, 254, 255,  356;  of  In- 
dian corn  and  corn  meal  338;  domestic  exports  356;  of 
flour  for  last  50  years  67 

Expunging  resolutions — decision  relative  to  12 

F 

Famous  Forger  352 

Father  Matthew — correspondence  of  278;  letter  from 

312 

Fayette  county  (Penn.)  population  of  368 

Finances — report  of  committee  ol  ways  and  means  on 
10,  11;  house  bill  reported  13;  information  called  for 
on  14;  report  and  resolutions  op.  14;  new  scheme  relative 
to  241;  the  seven  million  loan  340;  appropriations  for  1S43, 
1844,  154;  revenue  expenditures,  dec.  369,  370 

Fine — see  general  Jackson 

Fine  arts  347 

Fite — at  Cincinnati  16,  144;  amount  of  loss  by  in  Liv- 
erpool 176;  at  Tallahassee  233;  in  wouds,  Fall  river  320; 
at  Valparaiso,  at  Providence  358 

Firemen’s  parade  80 

F rst  prayer  in  congress  347 

Fisheries  358 

Fitzgerald  (col.  (British  consul)  arrest  o(  1 32 

Flag  Stall— tor  Chinese  mission  195 

Florida — repudiations;  laws  14;  post  at  Pilatka  to  be 
broken  up,  Indians  embarked  32;  emigration  to  149;  set- 
tlement progressing;  Mr.  Levy  re-elected  to  congress 
180;  rapidly  settling,  fire  at  Tallahassee,  appeal  from  citi- 
zens thereof  to  people  of  United  States  233;  emigration 
246;  business  276,  297;  notes  and  observations  on  present 
condition  of  359 

Flour — (see  Chronicle  page  of  each  No.)  exports  of  from 
United  States  from  1795  to  1843,  67;  inspected  at  New 
York  120;  statistics  144 

Foreign  relations — bill  for  carrying  treaty  into  effect 
14,  65;  resolution  adopted  relative  to  communications  on 

14 

Foreign  markets  83 

Foreign  Spirits  400 

Fortification  bill — ordered  to  be  engrossed  13;  passed 

14 

FortMunrAr  176 

Forward  Mr — resumed  profession  of  law  80 


Fossil  Copal — specimens  of  272 

Fox  river  311 

Fourrier  56,  80, 149, 150 

France—  the  ministry,  peers,  addresses  84;  deputies  35; 
on  right  of  search,  on  affairs  of  east,  Guizot’s  speech  36; 
marshal  Soult,  French  Academy  37,  statement  of  budget 
50;  influenza  of  in  South  America  54;  finances  of,  tri- 
umph of  Guizot  ministry,  Louis  Philippe,  amendment 
113, 128;  falling  off  of  silk  exports  to  America  129;  nation- 
al debt  18S;  tonnage  388;  comet  trade  130;  the  report  con- 
cerning Otaheite,  &c.  ib;  royal  nuptials,  artillery  to  the 
Marquesas,  statutes  145;  Dupin’s  pamphlet  146;  opening 
ofrailroad  in  162;  abolition  of  slavery  in  coloniesof  177, 178; 
treaty  of  amity  concluded  between  and  Venezuela,  mar- 
riage of  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  effects  ol  frost  on 
vines  of  178;  duties  on  imports,  theatre  burnt,  massacre  of 
governor  Marquesas  Islands  194;  debate  on  Spanish  af- 
fairs, French  advanced  posts,  sentence  on  Vidocq,  railway 
opened,  Uranie  frigate  sails  for  Marquesas  227;  decision  of 
government,  harvest,  debate  on  sugar  bill,  Algiers  258, 
292;  Mr.  .Toly  on  Algeria  322;  transatlantic  steam  navi- 
gation 338,  353;  promotion  of  Prince  de  Joinville,  squad- 
ron, close  of  session  of  chamber  of  deputies  402;  finan- 
ces, De  T ocqueville,  banquet  of  democracy  403;  Mr.  Wise 
nominated  as  minister  to,  by  President  Tyler,  and  thrice 
rejected  by  the  senate  30 

Franking  privilege — vote  on  bill  to  limit  13 

Franklin  Dr. — tribute  to  345 

French  claimants  prior  to  1800,  their  bill  disposed  ol  14 


Freebooters  " 176 

Free  negroes  48 

Free  trade  and  reciprocity  240 

Freshet — in  Arkansas  5 

Freshets  128 

Fur  trade  83,  369 

Guadaloupe  130;  relief  for  224 

Geology — proceedings  at  anniversary  society  on  in 
London  ?and  at  Albany  in  New  York  149,  166 

Georgia — resolutions  29;  whig  convention  297;  Mr. 
Berrien’s  address  326;  rail  roads,  politics  343;  Savannah 
enterprise  407;  steamer  iron  408 

German,  settlement  224 

Germany — canal  162;  union  of  states  of  for  com- 
mon code  in  contemplation,  colonization,  cold  wuter 
diet,  estate  of  Bronte  194;  congress  of  customs  union 
contemplated  22S;  rebuilding  of  Hambunr2, 211;  railways’ 
of  301;  death  of  prince  Iloheiilohe,  canal  403;  items  404; 
debts  of  German  s'ates  190 

Gilnrour  Christiana — requisition  case  238,  385;  docu- 
ments relative  to  case  of  404 

Globe  and  Madisonian,  their  editorial  histories  318 
Godfrey  T.— inventor  of  quadrant  264 

Gold  mine  96,  256;  in  Louisiana  262 

Government  lands — extensive  sale  of  275 

Great  Britain — the  Ashburton  treaty,  Chinese  treaty, 
despatches  17;  resolution  adopted  in  U.  S.  house  represen- 
tatives, to  present  set  of  standard  weights  and  measures 
to  government  of  30;  consul  from  at  New  York  32;  lord 
Brougham  on  right  of  search,  Washington  treaty  33; 
Russian  treaty,  agents  in  Central  Asia,  American  provi- 
sions, bank  of  England,  cotton,  corn,  tobacco  34;  claims 
to  Oregon  40  to  42;  trade,  amount  of  collection  for 
poor,  port  of  Liverpool,  disaffection  in  Ireland,  O’Con- 
nell, clergyman  assassinated,  distress,  snow,  proclama- 
tion, news  from  Antartic  circle,  hurricane,  Oregon  terri- 
tory, repudiation,  commercial  summary  49,  50;  American 
arrivals,  comet’s  arrival,  remarks  on  Oregon  relations, 
earthquake,  treaty  of  Washington,  naval  armament  113; 
letters  from  holders  of  American  stocks  to  Mr.  Everett 
123,  134;  apprentice  system  134;  business,  Southey’s 
death  128;  crops,  American  provisions  129;  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  cotton  market,  lord  Brougham  on 
treaty  145,  160;  Washington  treaty,  lord  mayor  and  Mr. 
Everetr,  bill  for  better  prevention  of  slave  trade,  cotton 
markets,  provisions  161;  money  matters,  items,  steamship 
G.  Britain,  Tnames  tunnel,  death  of  duke  of  Sussex,  par- 
liament assembled,  oil  no  right  of  visit,  lord  Ashburton’s 
official  speech  177;  Chinese  payments  177;  national  debt 
183;  manufactures,  anti  com  law  conference,  passage 
through  tlie  tunnel,  chartists,  age  of  duke  of  Wellington, 
lord  Brougham  in  Paris,  dissatisfaction  among  tenantry, 
church  troubles,  count  d’Orsay,  affairs  of  Ireland,  thanks 
at  commons  to  lord  Ashburton.  lord  Stanley  and  Russel 
on  treaty  193;  bank  statements  128,  144,  257,  416; 
sir  Robert  Peel  and  lord  Palmerston  194;  occupation 
of  Sandwich  Islands  209,  257;  the  royal  family,  com 
law  debate,  lord  Stanley’s  resolution  on  importation 
of  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada,  seizure  of  goods,  anti- 
slavery convention  225;  items,  commercial  summary, 
proceedings  of  parliament,  repeal  of  union,  American 
state  debts,  death  of  lord  Fitzgerald,  Irish  affairs  226;  re- 
peal, queen’s  proposed  visit  to  Ireland,  227;  politics  and 
criticism,  slate  of  iron  trade  241;  business,  excitement  in 
Ireland,  church  of  Scotland,  bank  of  England,  257; 
India,  American  oils,  cotton  258;  railways  and  canals 
in  277;  corn  laws,  cotton  market,  crop^  289;  right  of 
search,  Dr.  Chalmers,  exploring  expedition  292;  state 
and  church,  Scotch  church,  O’Connell,  bank  ol  England, 
Irish  arms  bill  305;  decrease  of  exports  to  U.  S.  374;  ton- 
nage statistics  388;  reciprocity  319;  riots  in  Wales  321, 
marriage,  insult  to  Mr.  Everett,  Ireiand  321;  iron  steam- 
er 322;  American  manufactured  goods  in  Ireland,  O’Con- 
nell 337,  338;  crops,  trade,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  canal, 
Ireland  353;  navy  of  371;  fugitive  slaves  374,  375;  trade 
and  manufacture,  money,  harvest,  parliament,  outrages 
in  Wales  401;  launch  of  steam  ship,  marriase  act, 
church  of  Scotland,  Ireland  402  ;see  Sandwich  Islands, 
India,  Afghanistan,  treaty,  Ireland,  and  search.) 

Gratiot  geo. — trial  of  closed  176;  verdict  176 

Greece  178;  king  Otbo  ]9( 

Green  gen.— tribute  to  Franklin  315 
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i Greenough 
Guano 
Guatamala 
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176,  323 
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Hamburg — rebuilding  of  241 

Hamilton,  general,  letter  on  Mississippi  debt  358 

Hanseatic  towns,  trade  with  223 

Harrisburg  convention  188 

Harvest  339 

Havana  112;  (see  1 Vest  Indies) 

Hayti — insurrection  2,  48;  revolution  in  65;  Boyer’s 
abdication  97;  account  of  revolution  in  114,288,  304, 

358,  384 

Head  and  hand  labor  327 

Hemp  288 

Henshaw,  David,  appointed  secretary  of  navy  341 
Historical  society  of  N.  Y ■ 122;  meeting  held  bv  138, 
139;  the  May  meeting  169, 179 

Hobenlohe  prince,  death  of  403 

Hosiery  358 

Hoyt,  Mr.  heavy  verdict  163 

Hunting  192 

Hurricane  16 

Hydrophobia  304 

Illinois — congressional  district  vote  4;  Chicago  land 
sale  21;  fund  commissioners  54;  Cairo  co.  of  66;  congres- 
sional districts  120;  conference  at  Nauvoo  196;  bank, 
lands  advertised  for  sale  208;  debt  224,  240,  311;  bonds 
233;  public  land  275;  freedom  of  press  in,  Reeves  family 
311;  rebellion,  Joe  Smith  327;  slate  debts  343;  canal  loan 
344;  loan  negotiation  403;  Mormons  96,320,  336;  mine- 
ral lands  307,  404;  election  400,  405 

Importation,  of  merchandize  and  specie  166;  to 
France  from  America  203;  sent  back  288 

Impressment,  Mr.  Everett  demands  seaman  who  had 
suffered  163 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  bill  to  amend  law  respecting 
in  District  of  Columbia  passed  13,  15;  in  New  Jersey  32; 
in  Ohio  80 

Improvements  of  the  west  122;  of  Daguerreotype  181, 
internal  357 

India — 1;  proclamation  of  governor  general  of  ib;  130, 
146,  178;  Christianity  in  1S1;  treasures  discovered,  sla- 
very abolished  in  Scinde,  position  of  sir  C.  Napier,  co- 
met seen.  Ameers  defeated,  account  of  military  action 
228;  English  victory  292,  conquest  293;  abolition  of  sla- 
very in  321;  disturbances  feared  322;  items  1 32, 130 
Indiana — legislature  adjourned  4;  United  States  sena- 
tor 101;  first  boat  from  Lafayette  to  Toledo  208;  appraise- 
ment law  233,  245;  election  4,  262,  400,  405;  celeuration 
of  4lh  July  at  Fort  Wayne  276;  convention  297;  coal  and 
iron  of,  Fort  Wayne  celebration  343  (for  replies  to  state 
convention  s ee politics.) 

Indian  bill,  passed  14 

Indians — council  held  by  117;  proclamation  of  treaty 
with  117,  118, -speech  of  Choctaw  chief  131;  second  Po- 
cahontas 167;  Choctaw  enterprize  203;  council  256;  ju- 
dicial sovereignty  of  Cherokces  recognized  261;  Sioux 
323;  hostilities  among  western  341;  council,  of  Ohio  ib; 
peace  between  Chippewas  and  Sioux  404;  farewell  ad- 
dress of  chiefof  Wyundots  io  gov  Shannon  414;  reply 
of  goy.  S.  to,  particulars  of  Wyandots  *6;  memory  of 
gen.  Harrison  amongst,  Winnebagos,  Narragansetts 
415;  in  Florida  311 

Indies  Wesl — destruction  by  earthquake  in  50,  51;  re- 
volution in  Hayti  5;  earthquake  ib;  Guadaloupe,  Havana 
Hayti  130,  162,  209;  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  Porto  Rico, 
mineral  wealth  of  Cuba  338;  Havana,  yellow  fever  at  St- 
Thomas  339;  (see  Hayti,  Cuba,  Havana.) 

Indemnity,  Mexican  209,  293,  404;  Chinese  30S 
Influenza  272,  320 

Insane  asylum,  act  providing  for  erection  of  in  Wash- 
ington 30 

Inspection  of  flour  in  Baltimore  288 

Insurrection  2,  112,227 

Intercourse,  with  foreign  nations  117 

Invention,  radiography  &c.  181;  microscopic  262; 
knitting  loom  ib; 

louxty — account  of  120,  121;  navigation  in  224;  new 
purchase  of  land  233,  311;  settlers  272;  public  land  sales 
275;  steamboat  voyage  311 

Ireland — {see  Great  Britain ) 1,  208  , 226,  227,257,  258, 
272;  abolition  and  Irish  repeal  285,  291,  304,  321;  Dar- 
by’s account  of  Ireland  333;  O’Connell’s  address  334, 
332;  O’Connell  337;  repeal  rent,  repealers  353,  402;  Fa- 
ther Matthew  278,  312 

Iron,  revenue  cutters  144;  state  of  trade  in  Great  Bri- 
tain 241;  mountain  in  Missouri  245;  tombstones  256 
Irving,  W.  dinner  given  117;  position  of  in  Madrid 

403 

Islands  of  Pacific  64 

Isthmus  canal  176,  208,302,303 

Italian  states,  debts  of  190 

J. 

Jackson,  gen.  fine  30;  Pearce’s  report  on  60;  report 
of  minority  105;  committee  of  judiciary  on  106,  107;  fine 
283;  lock  of  hair  347 

Jay's  map  122,  138 

Jefferson,  T.  commemorative  to  80;  centennial  anni- 
versary 80, 150;  reputed  let'er  of  369 

Jews  in  U.  S.  160;  hospital  of 272;  in  Russia  339 
Jewish,  consecration  of  synagogue  149 

Johnson,  col.  R.  M.  (see  politics  of  the  day)  167, 208 
Johnson,  W.  C.  project  for  relief  of  stales  193;  letters 
from  on  relief  of  states  196  to  207 

Judiciary,  report  ol  committee  of  on  fineofgen.  Jack- 
son  106,  107 


K. 

Kendall,  Amos,  bill  passed  for  relief  of  13 

Kent,  Chancellor,  honors  to  on  completing  his  eightieth 
year  408 

Kentucky — slave  question  4;  legislative  proceedings  ib. 
32;  col.  Johnson  candidate  for  congress  101;  George 
Robinson  resigns  office  12S;  elections,  cancelling  of 
bonds  310;  canal  343;  election  400,  405 

L 

Lake  commerce  121;  report  of  committee  of  senate  on 
124;  shipping  147;  steamers,  list  of  180;  Lake  Erie,  trade 
on  165;  Lake  Michigan,  bill  for  protection  ol  commerce 
on  31;  Lake  navigation  176;  countries  313 

Land  sales  95;  in  Michigan  195;  in  eleven  years  205; 
whole  amount  of  United  States  land  sales  303.  369 

Latimer  case  32,  96 

Learned  blacksmith  346 

Lead,  in  Missouri  246;  trade  272 

Legal  decision  2 

Legare,  Hugh  S.,  appointed  secretary  of  state  163; 
death  of  261;  particulars  ol  death  of  279;  tribute  to  100 
Letters — (see  correspondence.) 

Liberia — letter  descriptive  of  42;  news  from  240;  Brit- 
ish interference  in  247,  305,  306;  colonial  relations  324; 
Maryland  in  374 

Lightning  352 

List  of  acts,  at  3d  session  of  27th  congress  28,  29 
Literary  forgery  224 

Literary  347 

Liverpool — statement  of  exports  and  imports  from,  to 
Boston,  N.  York  and  Philadelphia  66;  American  arri- 
vals, earthquake  113 

Loan  96;  U.  States  288 

Locust  year  247,  248 

Longevity  128,  320 

Louisiana — decision  in  relation  to  church  property  21: 

Red  River  flood  ib;  district  hill  passed  128;  Orange  Island 
262;  gold  in  272;  election  276;  election,  legal  decision  327: 
constitution  408;  election  310,327 

Lunatics,  colony  of  279 

Lynch  law,  in  Missouri  345 

M. 

Mackenzie,  commander — Judge  Kent’s  opinion  on 
case  of  39:  finding  of  court  martial  in  case  of,  defence 
of  107,  108,  109,  110,  111;  resolutions  adopted  by  friends 
of  133;  tribute  from  commercial  and  maratime  country- 
men to  178;  reply  of  179;  case  of  275,  276;  letter  to  295; 
reply  from  296  (see  Somers,  Navy.) 

Mackerel  400 

Maelzel’s  works  for  sale  112 

Mail  contractors  224 

Maine — John  Fairfield  elected  U.  S.  senator  21;  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  boundary  treaty  66;  official  corres- 
pondence relative  to  81;  congressional  districts,  whig 
movements  99;  convention  296;  bank  reports  309:  Aroos- 
took 65;  boundary  127,  303 

Maison  Rouge  property,  new  competition  for  20S 
Majoribanks,  major,  memorial  ol  246,  247 

Mangum,  hon.  W.  P.  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
relative  to  20 

Marble  272 

Marblehead  272 

Markets,  foreign  83;  American  provisions  in  England 

129 

Marquesas  Isles,  massacre  in  194;  items  145,  194,  307, 

339,  393 

Marriage  act  in  Great  Britain  402 

Maryland— adjournment  of  legislature  of  32;  T.  S. 
Owens  elected  treasurer  of  ib;  the  act  to  sell  state’s  in- 
terest in  internal  improvement  companies,  and  to  pay 
debts  of  39,  40,  4£;  report  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
co.  243;'  symptoms  of  repudiation  244;  law  relative  to 
married  women  261;  state  credit  sustained  296;  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  309,  312,  372,  400:  stale  treasurer, 
meeting  of  citizens  of  Harford  county  310,326;  politi- 
cal, suggestion  407 

Massachusetts — militia  claims  13;  bill  passed  14;  con- 
ventional proceedings  21,  32;  meeting  in  56;  election  96; 
99, 128;  Marcus  Morton’s  letter  to  gov.  of  Virginia  j 33:  tax- 
esin  thecityof  Boston  147;  bankrupt  act,  details  ofits  prac- 
tical operation,  centennial  celebration  ol  historic  society  of 
179;  whig  convention  272,  298;  Fall  River.  Boston  and 
Worcester  rail  road,  Eastern  rail  road,  newspaper  sta- 
tistics 325;  Stonington  rail  road  341;  Boston  32,  176,2(18 
(see  Bunker  Hill,)  elections  16,  99,  128,  240;  rail  road 
stocks  320 

Massacre,  at  Wyoming  122;  ol  governor  of  the  Mar- 
quesas 194 

McLeod  affair  14 

Memorial,  of  citizens  of  U.  States  resident  at  Sand- 
wich Island  273 

Mesmerism  48,  320 

Message,  from  president  of  U.  S.  relative  to  right  ot 
search  2;  of  Texan  president  18,  19;  from  governor  of 
Connecticut  165 

Meteor  96,  135,  1 12 

Methodist  Episcopal  church,  numbers  of  the  in  the 
U.  States  346 

Mexico — siege,  state  of  1,  17.  51;  (see  western  frontier, 
border , Santa  Ft',  Yucatan  f Texas)  provisions  of  treaty 
between,  and  United  States  51;  gen.  Wall  117;  English 
minister’s  arrival  131;  prisoners  in,  Navarro  146,  160; 
Mier  prisoners,  national  congress  of  in  session  162;  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  176,  178,  260:  further  accounts  of 
prisoners  178;  squadron  of  208;  first  instalment  of  indem- 
nity to  United  States  paid  by  209;  fever,  circular,  decree, 
arrests  209;  extracts  from  decree  for  forced  loan,  political 
aspect  229;  synopsis  of  proceedings  relative  to  forced 
loan  259, 260;  indemnity,  rohberv,  yellow  fever,  prison- 
ers 260;  Indians  293,  320,  323,  336;  naval  force,  revolt, 
treaty  339;  decree  353;  border  war  354,  404;  indemnity 


and  protest  ib; California,  Monterey,&c.  65, 170;  new  con- 
stitution 274 

Michigan — boundary  line  bill  12;  improvements  of  13; 
bonds  40;  public  sale  of  land  in  196;  land  sale  216;  ex- 
tensive sale  of  public  lands  in  275;  internal  improvements 
276;  travelling  272;  railroads  of  345 

Milk  128 

Millerism  16,  32,  48, 80,  144, 160;  tabernacle  dedicated 

176,  352 

Military  academy — ( see  Army) 

Militia  claims,  considered  13,  passed  14 

Mine  80 

Mint  128,  384 

Mission,  to  China  163,  353,  353 

Missionaries,  sail  for  the  east  32,  160;  to  Persia  320 
Mississippi — 66;  state  treasurer  absconds  100;  judge 
Sharkey  101;  death  of  col.  Shelton  144;  Mrs.  Graves  ib. 
extra  session,  anti-repudiation  245;  whig  convention  276; 
extra  session  called  326,  343;  GenerarHamilton’s  letter 
on  debt  of  358;  convention  and  nomination  of  demo- 
crats 373,  408 

Mississippi  river  (see  steamboats) — report  of  committee 
of  commerce  on  navigation  of  123,  124;  description  of  263 
Missouri — arrest  of  Rockwell  64;  St.  Louis  64;  wool 
311;  bankrupt  law  decidedto  be  constitutional  in  163; 
value  of  property  in  St.  Louis,  iron  mountain  245;  lead 
246;  land  sales  275;  lynch  law  297,  345,  373  (see  western 
frontier.) 

Money  matters  80,  240,  288 

Monterey  affair,  commodore  Jones’  correspondence 

170 

Monument,  to  com.  Perry  finished  208;  height  of  va- 
rious 240;  Bunker  Hill,  Concord  298 

Morals,  of  the  bar  256 

Mormons  64,96,320,  336 

Mount  Etna  48 

Music,  in  public  schools  234 

N 

Nag’s  head  192 

National  affairs  54,  55,  52,  53,  50,  51;  requisition  case 

385 

National  credit  405 

National  debts,  of  Europe  188, 189,  190,224 

National  music  convention  405 

National  comity  266;  anniversary  293 

National  foundry  bill  . 14 

National  Institute — idol  presented  to  196;  specimens  of 
shells  and  fossils,  &c.  presented  ib;  240;  present  from  W. 
B.  Powell  246 

Nauvoo,  charter  repealed  80 

Navy  3;  vote  on  bill  on  appropriations  for,  in  senate  11; 
pension  bill  passed  13;  reported  in  house  representatives 
14;  passed  in;  appropriations  for  before  hou-'e  represen- 
tatives 15;  A.  T.  Smith  appointed  chief  clerk  of  depart- 
ment of,  promotions,  appointments,  marine  corps  20;  na- 
val supremacy  21, 32;  naval  ass’tsurgeons  passed  39;  com. 
Mackenzie’s  ease,  judge  Kent’s  opinion  39;  judge  Betts  on 
52;  official  report  ot  loss  of  U.  States  ship  Concord  53;  let- 
ters, appropriations  for  ib;  64;  officers  of  Concord  return-' 
ed  ib;  wreck  ot  the  Saratoga,  vessels  under  repair, 
presents  to  officers  of,  Wave  80;  naval  constructors,  ex- 
amination ol  harbor,  quartermaster  drowned,  suicide  81; 
orders,  com.  Mackenzie  98,  112;  general  orders  132,  re- 
solutions adopted  in  relation  to  Mackenzie,  Buchanan's 
letter  133;  visit  to  a slaver  147;  orders  164;  the  San  Diego 
affair  ib;  correspondence  on  Monterey  affair  170  to  173; 
tribute  to  com.  Mackenzie  178;  orders  179,  192;  construc- 
tors to  assemble  195;  examiners  ib;  Mackenzie’s  case  ib; 
iron  steam  frigate,  ship  Saratoga  232;  orders,  steamer 
Princeton,  Raritan  243;  com.  Mackenzie  275,  276;  [see 
Mackenzie  Somers ] tribute  to  com.  Porter  276,(288;  con- 
vention 299;  general  o- der,  letter  to  Mackenzie,  list  of  P. 
Midshipman  dr,  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  reply  296;  compliment 
dinner,  orders  ib;  orders  309;  death  of  com.  Dallas  324; 
new  secretary  of,  death  of  com.Pinkham.nrders  3 11;  expe- 
riment of  Stockton’s  ordinance  354;  orders  ib;  French 
Corvette  La  Brillianic  ib;  account  of  battle  between  fri- 
gate United  States  and  British  frigate  Macedonian  361; 
Hunter’s  propellers,  death  of  purser  Stevens  370;  dry 
dock,  orders,  Stockton’s  big  gun,  371;  British  ib;  Hub- 
bell's  thunder  bombs  387;  brig  Truxton,  orders  407;  com. 
Porter’s  dentil  123,  276;  appropriations  53,  154;  the  late 
exploring  expedition  190 

Appointments  296,354,407 

African  squadron  3,  20;  sloop  of  war  Decatur  for  98; 
Porpoise,  Saratoga,  Macedonian  309,  324;  Decatur  sails 

3)0 

Court  martial  —sentence  on  com.  Ballard  suspended  4, 
80;  dissolution  of  81;  trial  of  coin.  Ramsay  98,  195,  296; 
and  others  351;  marine  370,  387,  the  general  407 

East  India  and  Pacific  squadron  48;  Chinese  ib;  53; 
commodore  Parker  161;  arrivals  at  Mazatlan,  death  of 
rapt.  Byson  176;  U.  States  ship  Boston  at  Honolulu  178; 
Brandywine  sails  for  China  208;  U.  S.  ship  Constellation 
at  Whampoa  22.9;  letter  from  Oahu  relative  to  British 
aggression  at  tiie  Sandwich  Island  237;  official  corres- 
pondence 238;  arrival  ol  sloops  of  war  Yorktown.  of 
Boston,  her  cruise,  sail  of  steamer  Missouri  370,  387 
Promotions  39,  34; 

Exploring  expedition— summary  of  cruise  of  190,’  191 
Rules  and  regulations  4 

Mediterranean  squadron  SO;  extract  of  a letter  from 
133;  U.  S.  ship  Debt  ware  arrived  at  Gibraltar  164;  Vari- 
dalia  178,  295;  trial  of  skill  by,  309;  Fairfield  370,  387; 
store  ship  Lexington  arrived  407 

South  American  squadron  53,  80;  the  Columbia,  the 
Enterprise  98;  Shark,  Relief  ib;  Constellation  frigate  at 
Macao  178.  295;  the  Yorktown,  Shark,  Falmouth,  309, 
321.  341:  Batnbridge,  Levant  370,387,407 

West  Indies  and  Home  squadron— brig  Boxer  21;  capt. 
San.'s,  command  ol  Brooklyn  navy  yard  ib;  sloops  Sa- 
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ratoga  53,  66;  Vandalia  81;  frigate  Independence  98, 1 18; 
slaver  encountered  119,  144, 164;  the  Marion,  Saratoga, 
Bainhridge,  steamer  Union  178;  brig  Somers  195;  Gram- 
pus 195;  Marion  224;  Grampus  ib;  Grampus  232,  240; 
loss  of  Grampus  243,  295,296;  Franklin  309;  Decatur  ib; 
Ontario,  Dolphin,  Oregon  324;  Vandalia,  Bainbridge, 
Franklin,  Boxer  341;  ship  Independence,  Franklin,  Ore- 
gon, Poinsett,  Plymouth,  Lawrence,  Apprentice  Dol- 
phin, Nautilus  354;  Somers  370,  387,  407;  com.  Buchan- 
an’s letter  133 

Recruiting  service  387 

Nelson,  gen.  J.  appointed  attorney  general  of  United 
States  294 

Neurology,  in  Massachusetts  96, 135 

New  England — second  centennial  anniversary  of  con- 
federation of  224 

Newfoundland,  seal  fishery  208 

New  Granada,  commercial  regulations  of  385  [see  Pa- 
nama.] 

New  Hampshire — politics  4;  resignation  of  governor  of 
48, 64;  election  80;  vote  affecting  railroads  276;  refuses 
to  receive  share  of  proceeds  of  public  land  sales  288,  po- 
liticsin  296 

New  Jersey— legislature  adjourned,  law  relative  to  lu- 
natics 4 

New  native  grape  160 

Netherlands,  national  debt  of  189;  holders  of  American 
bonds  in  226,  263 

New  Orleans  mint  288 

Newspapers  358 

New  York  (state) — custom  house  question  11;  ware- 
house system  11,  12;  avalanche  in  16;  house  of  refuge  64; 
reduction  of  rail  road  fare  66;  canals  112;  table  of  pe- 
riods when  North  river  closed  and  opened  120;  inspec- 
tion of  flour,  meal,  &c  .ib;  session  closed  123;  naturalized 
citizens’  title  to  real  estate  confirmed,  wealth  of  165;  pay- 
ment, Harlem  river  jet  243;  decision  296;  city  tax  309, 
Sing  Sing  prison  325;  Bowling  Green  fountain  ib;  consti- 
tutional convention,  Alms  house  and  prison  statistics, 
politics,  olden  times  of  342;  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal property  in  338 

New  York  city — national  foundry  14;  number  of  build- 
ings erected  in  one  year  16;  amount  of  inspections  120; 
annual  consumption  of  produce  in  165;  number  of  dwel- 
ling houses,  rail  roads  ib;  annual  message  of  mayor  of 
224;  tax  309;  statistics  of  taxable  property  for  the  last  16 
years  325;  banks  400,  416 

Next  congress  272 

Niagara  falls  48 

North  Carolina — court  house  and  records  burnt,  pun- 
ishments 100;  congressional  districts  120;  manufactures 
in  272;  commencement  at  university  of  288;  silk  326; 
election  400 

North  Eastern  Boundary — arrival  of  deputation  to  lay 
down  and  mark  163,  308 

Notice,  of  redemption  at  treasury  notes  163 

Nova  Scotia  339 

o 

Observatory  384 

Occupation  of  Sandwich  Islands  by  G.  Britain  209; 
official  correspondence  81;  relative  to  Sandwich  Island 
aggression  239 

Ohio — banks,  final  passage  of  bank  hill  currency,  busi- 
ness, scene  in  legislature  4;  districts  54;  canals,  congres- 
sional districts,  politics  101;  manufactures,  canal  120; 
banks  of  144,  165;  loan  192;  law,  bankrupts,  lawyers  245; 
caanl,  Cleveland  medical  college,  bells,  &c.  311;  astro- 
nomical society  at  Cincinnati  349,  399;  increase  of  Cin- 
cinnati 368;  slave  case  385;  Oregon  convention  327 
Ohio  river  160 

Old  charter  of  Rhode  Island  defunct  164 

Onions  192 

Open  doors  323 

Orange  insects  destructive  to  trees  208;  wine  240 
Orange  Island — description  of  262 

Oration,  (gen.  Cass’s)  378 

Oregon — claims  of  Great  Britain  to  40;  settlement  of  80; 
mountains  in  128;  Audubon’s  expedition  towards  312; 
meeting  relative  to  colonizing  121;  Mr  Linn  on  121;  sir  R. 
Peel’s  announcement  to  parliament  132;  enterprising  tra- 
veller to  134, 160;  account  of  196;  emigrants  233;  letter  de- 
scriptive of  expedition  to  Rocky  mountains  234,  241, 
262,  extract  of  letter 297, 298;  convention  327;gen.  Cass 
on  difficulties  with  G.  Brit.  345;  expedition  ib;  extract  frum 
Benton’s  speech  on,  methodist  mission  408 

Orin  Porter  Rockwell  64 

Otaheite  393;  difficulties  307;  French  claim  indemnity 
from,  proceedings  thereon  339  [see  Marquesas.) 

Our  country — its  debts,  its  resources  351,  355;  progress 
of  growth  of  cotton  in  373;  trade  of  Mississippi  valley  373 


Packet  ships 
Paint 
Palestine 
Panama  canal 
Papiueau,  Mr. 
Pardon 

Peace  convention 


16 

288 

80 

176,  208,  302,  303 
64 
323 
149,  336 


Pea  Patch  Island — bill  for  settlement  of  13 

Pension  bill  29,  31;  extension  of  act  38 

Perilous  balloon  adventure  313 

Persia  60.  194 

Peru,  gen.  Vidal  recognized  supreme  military  chief  ol 

64 

Petersburg  rail  road  32 

Pennsylvania — veto  congressional  district  4;  provision 

made  to  pay  interest  of  state  debts  21;  report  on  coal  in 
23, 24  25;  value  of  taxable  property  in,  report  against  im- 
peaching governor  Porter;  pardomng.power  exercised  in 
32:  banks  80,  96;  legislature  of  99;  canal  trade  312;  sales 
of  internal  improvements  128;  legislature  adjourned,  sy- 


nopsis of  annual  appropriation  bill  133;  new  county  of 
Elk  165;  A.  P.  Warfield  appointed  chief engineer  of  pub- 
lic works  of,  canal  commissioners,  political  parties  179; 
executive  pardons  180;  relief  notes  192;  senatorial  ap- 
portionment 232;  relief  notes,  taking  stock  233;  school 
tax  and  children  243;  arrival  of  foreign  vessels  ib;  relief 
notes  cancelled  276;  announcement,  legal  decision  296; 
legacy  to  Columbia  college  309;  gov.  Porter  325,  326, 
336;  awful  flood  371,  372;  Biddle’s  letter  on  debt  of  381, 
382;  bank  circulation  32;  canal  commissioners  to  be 
hereafter  elected  by  the  people  128,  state  Van  Buren  con- 
vention 179;  canal  items  256 

Philadelphia,  Jewish  synagogue  in  149 

Philipines,  revolt  of  289 

Philosophical  society — centennial  ; celebration  of  in 
Philadelphia  208 

Pigeons  32,  192 

Piracy  240,  358 

Pittsburg  112 

Planet  Mars.  348 

Planing  machines  160 

Politics — presidential,  congressional  21;  Massachusetts 
V.  Buren  convention  21;  Virginia  whig  convention,  demo- 
cratic state  convention  22;  J.  M.  Porter,  sec.  of  war  43,  44; 
gen.  Cass’s  letter,  time  for  convention,  Clay  meetings,  na- 
tional convention  55;  letter  from  ex-secretary  of  war  52, 
64;  from  the  Ohio  State  Journal  123;  Mr.  Clay’s  speech 
136;  general  Van  Rensselaer’s  statement,  national  con- 
vention, democratic  national  convention,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn 137,  150;  Jefferson  centennial  celebration  150, • 
replies  to  interrogatories  of  state  convention  of  In- 
diana by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Buchanan  167;  of 
Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Cass  169;  resolutions  passed  by 
democratic  members  of  Pennsylvania  legislature  169; 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  reply  to  convention  of  Indiana  183 
to  188;  political  catechising,  extracts  from  Van  Rennse- 
laer’s  card  188;  from  the  Madisonian  on  J.  M.  Botts  214; 
Mr.  Botts’  reply  215;  Mr.  Tyler  218;  Mr.  Bolts' rejoin- 
der 219;  whig  national  convention,  caucus  in  Connecti- 
cut, convention  in  S.  Carolina  219;  dinner  to  Mr.Webster 
at  Baltimore  ib;  speech  220,223;  President  Tyler,  Daniel 
Webster,  presidential  236;  Arkansas  convention  237; 
South  Carolina  convention  report  248  to  252;  Mr.  Web- 
ser,  letter  on  commercial  treaty  252;  tour  of  presi- 
dent 280;  conventions,  J.  M.  Clayton  declines  be- 
ing candidate  for  vice  presidency  281;  Van  Buren  nomi- 
nated in  N.  Hampshire  296;  Vermont  341;  whig  conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts  298,  299;  Georgia  convention  245, 
297,  299,  326;  D.  Webster  ib;  presidential  314,  315,  316; 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter,  col.  Johnson  and  J.  Pope,  Cass  meet- 
ing, traitor’s  reward.tariffand  sugar  interest, V.  Buren  317; 
331,  332;  what  is  a democrat,  proposed  convention  333; 
letter  from  the  “democratic”  central  convention  of  N.  Y. 
in  relation  to  the  time  of  holding  the  national  V B.  con- 
vention 333;  presidential  349;  S.  Carolina  address  349, 350; 
party  spirit  351;  col.  Johnson,  Mr.  Buchanan,  European 
notions  on  presidency  389;  rumor  ib;  national  conven- 
tion, Ritchie  and  a Virginian  390;  newspaper  observa- 
tions 391,  392,  393;  Tyler  organization  ib;  394,  395;  meet- 
ings 395;  proposed  mass  convention  396;  letter  from  Mr. 
Clay  397;  on  democratic  national  convention  409;  writers 
on  410 

Pork  112 

Porter,  Commodore — death  of  128,  tribute  to  memory 
of  276 

Porter,  J.  M. — appointed  secretary  of  war  44;  biogra- 
phical sketch  of  54;  visits  north  232,  (see  sec.  of  war) 
Portugal  17,  37,  50;  commercial  treaty  negotiations 
between  and  England  interrupted  178;  college  destroyed 
by  fire  227;  ministry  unpopular  228;  debt  189 

Porto  Rico  144 

Postage,  reduction  of  proposed  13,  30 

Postmaster  general,  tVVtoklltte;)  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate 353,  369 

Postscript  1 

Potomac  Aqueduct  314 

Prenti.-s,  hon  S.  S-,  on  repudiation  234 

Presbyterian  union  288 

Presidential,  (see  politics,)  coincidences  of  ages  of  pre- 
sidents 327 

Prince  de  Joinville  160;  courtship  275 

Proclamation,  of  treaty,  by  President  Tyler  119,  118; 
by  president  of  Texas  209 

Public  lands,  items  from  secretary  report  on  308 
Public  revenue  369 

Q 

Quadrant  240;  inventor  ol  264,  346 

Quebec,  trade  of  192 

Question  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  United  States, 

174,  175,  284,  285 
R 

Radiography,  interesting  discoveries  181 

Haft  288 

Railways,  of  Belgium,  64;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  80,  96; 
length  of  in  U.  States  167;  items  192;  progress  ol  311, 
212;  item  240,  272;  statistics  of  English  277;  of  Germany 
301,  305;  items  320;  Stonington  341;  Georgia  343;  Michi- 
gan 345,  358;  items  384;  of  South  Carolinu  407;  speed 

298 

Reciprocity,  between  Great  Britain  andU.  States  319 
Reform  b4 

Refugees  in  France  39 

Removals,  from  office,  14;  arbitrary  30,  135 

Religious  224 

Relief  ol  the  states— letters  from  W.  C.  Johnson  on 

196  to  207 

Repeal  meeting  held  in  New  York  240, 272;  in  Ireland 
285,  286,  287;  in  South  Carolina  297 

Report — of  committee  of  ways  and  means  on  finances 
9,10,11;  of  coal  milling  association  of  Pennsylvania 
223;  of  committee  on  gen.  Jackson’s  fine  6j,  105; 


on  Mississippi  navigation  123,  on  lakes  124;  of  clerk 
of  house  representatives  154;  of  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion 248  to  252 

Republic  of  Hayti,  articles  of  192 

Repudiation — Mr.  Prentiss  on  234;  petition  relative  to 
from  rev.  Sydney  Smith  234;  symptoms  of  in  Maryland 
244;  Dutch  remonstrance  against  263;  in  Florida  5;  items 
on  48,  54,  180 

Requisition  for  criminal  323;  Christian  Gilmour  385 
Resignation  of  U.  S.  Senator  2 

Retrenchment,  bill  reported  12,  31 

Revenue  cutters  1 17;  service  147 

Revolutionary  soldiers  32;  death  of  officer  of  48;  death 
of  112, 167,242,340;  worthies213;  story  345,  352,  358; 
Concord  monument  298;  Baylies’  death  167;  Williams' 
death  313;  battle  of  Eutaw  246;  Wyoming  122;  (see 
Bunker  Hill  celebration  and  266)  Brandywine  346;  Dr. 
Franklin  343;  story  345;  first  prayer  in  congress  347 
Rhode  Island — three  persons  pardoned  for  treason  48; 
supreme  court  54;  election,  escape  of  prisoners  99;  elec- 
tion returns  119;  political  organization  of,  report  of  com- 
mittee, resolution  to  adopt  it,  old  charter  ceased  164,  272; 
finances,  division  296;  whig  convention  325 

Ridgeway,  Jacob,  announcement  of  death  of  165;  will 
of  166 

Rifle  shooting  _ 400 

Right  of  search — President's  message  relative  to  2;  D. 
Webster  on  3;  on  in  Great  Britain#;  Lord  Brougham 
on  33;  remarks  on  68;  correspondence  on  94,  95 

Rio  Grande  176 

Romance  in  real  life  312 

Rome,  W ashington’s  birth  day  in  114 

Rope  96 

Route,  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  272 

Royal  courtships  273 

Runaway  240 

Russia— tea,  crimes  and  punishments  17;  imperial  or- 
ders about  preaching  80;  improvements  of  114,  146; 
Americans  in  181,  194;  will  of  Peter  235;  arrest  In  312; 
Jews  of  339;  education,  age  of  emperor,  finances,  Tur- 
key 404;  Circassia  389;  national  debt  189 

S 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  internal  improvements  12S 
Salmon  48 

Salt  .240 

Sandwich  Islands  65, 130;  occupation  of  by  G.  Britain 
209, 224;  remarks  on  aggression  228;  letter  from  na- 
val officer  relative  to  proceedings  against  237;  official 
correspondence  238,  239,  256,  257;  letter  descriptive  of 
late  events  258,  259;  Mr.  Armstrong’s  letter  on  events  in 
273;  British  edicts  issued  in  273,  274;  Great  Britain  on 
occupation  of  290,  293,  353 

Santa  Fe — trouble  among  traders  of  163;  traders  176, 
192;  traders  arrive  at  St.  Louis  224, 241,  290;  movements 
on  prairies  406 

Saratogn  Springs  301 

School  fund,  ol  Connecticut  243;  tax  in  Penn,  ib; 
Scott,  gen.  letter  from  on  domestic  slavery  67;  letter 

from  M.  AVilson  to  406 

Scientific,  expedition  240 

Sea  Serpent  336 

Search  question,  diplomatic  correspondence  on  23;  Du- 

ponceau’s  letter  6S;  Mr.  Webster’s  despatch  to  Mr.  Eve- 
rett 94 

Secretary  of  Navy,  (A.  P.  Upshur)  letter  from  com- 
mander  Buchanan  to  133;  at  Norfolk  164;  David  Hen- 
shaw  appointed  341 

Secretary  of  State,  (D.  Webster)  on  right  of  search  3; 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Everett  26,  27;  correspondence 
with  gen.  Cass  &.c.  69,  to  79;  and  87  to  95;  arrival  of  in 
Boston  97;ireaty,  proclamation  107,  108;  correspondence 
on  boundary  127;  resignation  of  D-  Webster  and  ap- 
pointment of  H.  L.  Legare  163;  death  of  261;  A.  P.  Up- 
shur appointed  ad  interim;  requisition  case  386;  calumny 
on,  rebutted  81 

Secretary  of  Treasury,  (J.  C.  Spencer)  resolution  pas- 
sed authorising  to  pay  certain  sum  14;  J.  C.  Spencer  ap- 
pointed 44;  notice  of  redemption  of  treasury  notes  by  163; 
new  financial  scheme,  letter  from  in  relation  to  stolen 
notes  241;  U.  S.  loans,  U.  S.  coupons  288,  308;  form  of 
application  to  be  used  in  department  of  340 

Secretary  of  War,  Spencer’s  letter  on  military  acade- 
my 52;  John  C.  Spencer  resigned,  James  Madison  Por- 
ter appointed  44;  biographical  sketch  of  54;  pension 
granted  to  Indian  woman  167;  visits  the  north  232,  369 
Seizure,  of  American  fishing  vessel  195,  358,  400 
Shakers,  fanaticism  of  346 

Sheriff  of  New  York  192 

Sights  and  signs  352 

Siamese  twins,  marriage  of  announced  144 

Silk,  domestic  166;  silk  convention,  first  annual  report 
of  81;  culture  256,  272,  326 

Silver  coin,  act  regulating  the  currency  of  foreign  in 
the  United  States  65 

Slave  question  166,  385;  in  Kentucky  4,  104 

Slavers  160,147,400 

Slave  trade,  history  of  the  convention  of  March  1824 
between  England  and  the  United  States  104;  visit  to  a 
slave  trader  by  a United  States  vessel  147;  remarks  in 
British  parliament  on  fugitives  373;  items  48, 133, 160, 385; 
Vermont  resolutions  on  30,  112,  160,  161 

Slavery — letter  on  domestic  67;  abolished  in  the  Scinde 
228;  Texas  293;  abolished  in  India  321;  insurrection 
in  Cuba  227;  Gen.  fjeott  on  67;  O’Connell  on  287;  Mr. 
Adamson  411 

Sloops  of  war  192 

Smugglers,  caught  192 

Somers  mutiny,  82,  48,  52,  80,  83  to  87,  98,  107,  to 
111  (see  Mackenzie  <J-  Navy.) 
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South  America— 2, 17;  Argentine  republic  39;  Monte 
video  97;  Buenos  Ayres,  Peru,  Brazil  131;  Argentine  re- 
public trade,  American  residents  in  162;  royal  courtship 
in  Brazil  273,  289 

South  Carolina — representatives  to  congress  21;  agri- 
culture of  45,  46;  Valparaiso  markets  51;  decision  in 
court  adverse  to  banks  233;  convention  236;  report  of 
convention  248,  to  252;  repeal  296;  bank  statistics  of  343, 
rail  road  407 

Southey  Robert,  death  of  128 

* Spain — 17;  revolt  in  anticipated  37,  130,  146;  corte2 
opened  162;  question  of  queen’s  minority  agitated,  arrese 
of  treasurer  of  sinking  fund,  official  documents  178, 194; 
important  events  258;  distractions  in  292,  338,353;  Es- 
partero  365;  366,  367;  slaver  384;  progress  of  revolution, 
W.  Irving  403;  Balearic  isles  313;  Philippines  289;  na- 
tional debt  189 

Specie  16,  64;  for  U.  States  81,  96,  112,  160,  176,  192; 
import  of  307,  352,  358 

Spencer,  J.  C.  (see  secretary  of  treasury) 

Springs  352;  Saratoga  384 

State  credit,  vindication  of  46,  47 

Starvation  112 

State  debts — proceedings  of  H.  R.  on  1;  remarks  on 
6,  6;  question  in  congress  11;  vote  ib;  31;  of  Illinois  34, 
371;  W.  C.  Johnsou’s  letters  196;  remarks  on  state  debts 

355 

Statistics — of  Brazilian  trade  165;  of  lake  steamers  180; 
of  newspapers  325;  of  New  York  city  325;  alms  house 
and  prison  of  New  York  342;  commercial  355,  356,  357; 
tobacco  387 

Steamboat  laws,  bill  relative  to  passed  14 

Steamers  16,  30,  48,  64,  96,  128,  144,  160;  accidents 
176;  statistics  of  lake  steamers  180,  192;  208;  224;  novel 
ib;  number  being  built  241,  256;  Union  265,  272,  288, 
320,  327,  358,  400;  launch  of  iron  402;  iron  of  Georgia 

408 

St.  Louis — population  of  64;  traders  181 

St.  Lawrence,  ice  bridge  over  32 

Stevens,  sale  of  travels  of  in  Great  Britain  144 

Stevens’  Yucatan  169 

Stocks  16,  144,  176,  192,  20S,  240,  256,  288, 304,  320. 

358,  384,  400,  416 

Story,  judge,  96 

Street  scraping  machine  279 

Sugar  358 

Sugar  in’erest,  letter  from  J.  C.  Calhoun  on  294 
Superscription  345 

Sweden  114;  king  attends  reviews  403;  debt  of  190 
Syria  37,  80,  292 

T 

Tallahassee — destruction  by  fire  233 

Tariff— policy  of  Great  Britain  139,  140;  new  Cana- 
dian 246;  American  on  Briush  goods  264;  opinion  on  ope- 
ration and  effects  of  329 

Telescope  1 1 2 

Temperance  reform  16,  96,  240,  272, 320, 358, 368, 381 
Tennessee  128;  state  debt  245;  resourcesift;  election  400 
Texas — secretary  of  war  of,  prisoners,  particulars  of 
capture  of  col.  Fisher,  new  colony,  congress  adjourned, 
president’s  message  18, 19;  navy  32,  48;  escape  of  Mier 
prisonersbl;  judge  Robinson’s  propositions,  culture  of 
sugar  cane  97,  112;  squadron  131,  146;  interesting  news 
from  162;  remarks  on  annexation  of  to  U.  S.  173, 178; 
squadron  208;  president’s  procl’tion  209;  com.  Moore’s 
'letter,  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  execution  at  sea  210;  view 


of  political  condition  229;  letter  from  Galveston  230;  abo- 
lition movement  ib,  com.  Moore  231,256;  account  of  com. 
Moore  261;  question  of  annexation  of  to  U.  S.  284,  285; 
Santa  Fe  expedition  290;  slavery,  commercial  treaty  with 
United  States  293;  proclamation,  escape  of  col.  Kinney, 
emigrants  to  307, 339;  border  battle  354;  despatches  from 
Mexico,  navy,  president  of  hung  in  effigy,  public  dinner 
to  com.  Moore,  exports  from  Galveston,  crops,  money 
404  (see  Western  frontier.) 

Titles  to  lands,  bill  introduced  relative  to  certain  14 
Tobacco — prices  128,  192;  trade  of  with  Bremen  239, 
304,  320, 352, 354;  consumption  of  in  G.  Britain  387, 416 
Todd,  col.  speech  of  in  Russia  181 

Toledo,  first  boat  to  208 

Tonnage,  on  the  hikes  147;  amount  of  entered  for  a 
series  of  years  in  France,  England,  and  America  338 
Trade — of  Illinois  river  32;  coal  ,23  42;  with  Liverpool 
66,  67, 80,  ofChina  116, 128;  cotton  135, 160;  on  lake  Erie, 
with  Brazil,  165;  of  Quebec  192;  with  Bremen  239;  new 
Canadian  tariff  246,  304;  import  of  specie  307;  of  Miss- 
issippi Valley  123,  373;  commerce  and  374;  fur  383;  tea 
117;  Mississippi  valley  373;  lake  trade  121 

Treasury  notes  16,  29,  30,  31,  96,  147;  notice  of  re- 
demption of  163;  embezzled  192;  dishonored  195,  240; 
the  stolen  241;  robbers  of  272, 288,  384 

Treasury  report,  a 340 

Treaty — 2,  3;  proceedings  in  congress  on  of  Washing- 
ton 7,  8,  9;  stipulations  13;  house  bill  reported  to  carry 
into  effect  14,  15;  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  on  the  Ash- 
burton 25;  bill  carrying  into  effect  the  between  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  passed  in  senate  29,  30,  33,  34;  the  act  as 
passed  65;  translation  of  Chinese  50;  between  Mexico 
and  United  States  51;  debate  on  in  h.  rep.  56,  57,  59;  the 
Washington  113;  proclamation  of  Indian  117,  118;  edi- 
torial remarks  on  the  Washington  129;  commercial 
with  New  Grenada  132;  debate  in  British  house  com- 
mons on  the  of  Washington  140;  extract  from  sir 
Robert  Peel  on  143;  British  parliament  proceedings  161; 
of  commerce  with  England  193,  328;  of  amity  concluded 
between  France  and  Venezuela  178;  between  England 
and  Portugal  interrupted  ib;  242;  Buchanan  on  red  line 
map  38;  new  map  found  122, 138;  with  Mexico  51,  329; 
(see  Commercial.) 

Tremont  theatre  352 

Tribute  to  H.  S.  Legare  100 

Trouble,  amongst  Santa  Fe  traders  163 

Turkey— on  steam  navigation  37;  Russian  position  re- 
lative to  178;  concedes  to  demands  of  Russia  194;  secta- 
rian rivalries  273;  fire,  steamer  322;  Egypt  37,292;  Ser- 
via  228 

Tyler,  John,  (president  of  U.  States)  message  of  rela- 
tive to  treaty  2;  nominations  made  by  29,  30,  64;  mes- 
sage from  in  reference  to  Amistad  66;  treaty,  procla- 
mation 117, 118;  visit  of  benevolent  society  to  131;  reso- 
lution adopted  in  Baltimore  to  receive  president  on  his 
visit  to  Bunker  Hill  224;  reception  in  Baltimore  232,  236; 
arrives  at  Boston  261.  280;  address  of  anti-slavery  socie- 
ty to  276,  277,339,  353;  visit  to  Norfolk  &c.  invitation  to 

369,  385, 404 
U 

United  States — extract  from  Mr.  Everett’s  despatch 
relative  to  3;  on  division  into  two  military  districts  31; 
supreme  court  of  closes  annual  session  48;  provisions  of 
treaty  between  and  Mexico  51;  intercourse  of  with  for- 
eign nations  117;  question  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  173, 


175,  285;  coupons,  loans  2S8;  mineral  lands  of  307; 
reciprocity  319;  London  Times  on  324;  mints  of  385 
University,  of  Maryland  96 

Uruguay,  news  from  162,  176;  war  209 

Ursuline  convent  64 

V 

Valedictory  of  speaker  of  house  reps.  31 

Van  Buren,  letter  from  replying  to  interrogatories  of 
Indiana  convention  183  to  187,  277  (see  Politics.) 

Van  Rennsalner,  extract  from  card  of  189 

Venezuela— 17;  treaty  of  amity  with  France  178 

Vermont — resolutions  on  slave  trade  30;  sugar  96;  pun- 
ishment by  death  in  164,  272;  whig  nomination  296,  341 
Vindication,  of  state  credit  . 46,  47 

Violating  public  faith,  Fisher  Ames  on  312 

Virginia— apportionment  bill  passed  32;  vote  on  appor- 
tionment bill 40;  political  66;  compliment  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
congressional  districts  80;  districts  table  of  100;  mine 
ib;  election  180;  blue  laws  of  347;  letter  from  governor  of 
Massachusetts  133 

Wabash  Valley  64 

Wages,  of  labor  347 

Wales — (see  G.  Britain). 

Washington,  gen.  George,  celebration  ol  birth  day 
at  Vienna  113;  at  Rome  114;  death  of  old  servant  of  242; 
letter  by  169;  celebration  of  birth  day  of  in  China  247 
Weather  64,  80,  96,  101,  112,  128,  160,  304 

Webster,  Daniel,  48;  correspondence  of  with  gen. 
Cass  69  to  79;  correspondence,  letter  81,  87  to  95;  resigns 
secretaryship  of  state  63;  speech  on  the  Jay  map  122, 138; 
public  dinner  to  208;  correspondence  of  210,  234,  236; 
letter  on  commercial  treaty  252;  speech  at  Bunker  Hill 
celebration  269,  304,  at  home  128;  his  speech  at  Balti- 
more 219;  various  remarks  on  his  suggested  commercial 
arrangement  with  England  150,  163,  231,  234,  252,  266, 

289,  304,  319,  328 

Webster,  Dr.,  288 

Western  armory  51 

Western  frontier  98,  163,  176,  192,  195,  224.  234,  235, 
241,  275,  280,  290, 323,  327,  354,  406 
West  Indies — Hayti  insurrection  2 (see  Hayti.  Cuba,  Ac. ) 
Wheat  112,  192,  304,  352,  354.  400,  416 

White,  hon.  J.  resolution  of  thanks  io  31;  adopted  ib. 
Will  of  Peter  the  Great  235 

Williams,  rev.  E.  S.  revolutionary  patriot  313 

Wilson,  Morillon,  letter  of  on  national  credit  405 
Wind,  the  354 

Wire  trellises,  for  plants  256 

Wisconsin — copper  48, 246;  land  sales  275;  Fox  river 
311;  mineral  lands  341 

Wisconsin  river  3H 

Wise,  H.  A.  nomination  of  as  minister  to  France  29; 
vote  on  30 

Writing  ink  304 

Wood  192 

Woolens,  first  manufacture  of  279 

Wickliffe,  Mr.  353.  369 

Y 

Yucatan — 97,  117,  146;  defeat  of  Mexicau  army  192; 
troubles  in  209. 256;  proposition  for  cessation  of  hostilities 
260,  293;  336;  quiet  restored  354,384;  gen.  Sentmanat 

404 

Yankee  clocks  128;  enterprize  180,181 

Yellow  fever  352,  254,  384,  400,  416 
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Zodiacal  Light  43 
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POSTSCRIPT.  The  Intelligencer  of  this  morning 
slates  thut  it  was  understood  at  11  o’clock  last  night,  at 
thecapitol,  (hat  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Cushing,  to  the 
treasury,  and  Mr.  Wise,  to  France,  were  rejected — and 
t hat  of  Mr.  Irwin,  to  Denmark,  had  been  confirmed. 
Report  says,  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Smith,  as  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  was  also  rejected. 

STATE  DEBTS.  Amongst  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  2d  inst.,  we  find  that, 

Mr.  Cost  Johnson,  from  the  select  committe  to 
whom  the  subject  had  been  referred,  made  a report 
in  favor  of  issuing  $200,000,000  of  U.  S.  stock. — 
The  report  with  accompanying  documents,  after  some 
debate,  was  ordered  to  he  printed.  The  order  to 
print  an  extra  number  of  that  and  the  adverse  reports 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  on  the  propo- 
sition, was  pending  still. 

The  resolutions  appended  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  report, 
are  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  employ  the  credit 
of  the  government  of  the  U.  States  for  the  relief  of  the 
states  to  the  extent  prayed  for  by  the  memorialists. 

Resolved,  That committee  be  instructed  to 

prepare  and  report  a bill  accordingly. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  proposed  the  following  substitute  for 
the  said  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  repudiation  by  any  state  of  this 
union  of  any  debt  to  foreigners,  contracted  by  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  of  said  state,  is  a violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article, 
which  provides  that  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  state  of  this  union  shall,  by 
or  in  consequence  of  such  repudiation,  invole  her- 
self in  war  with  any  foreign  power,  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  has  no  power  to  involve  them,  or 
any  other  of  the  states  of  this  union,  or  the  people 
thereof,  in  such  war. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  event  of  such  a war,  the  state 
involving  herself  therein  will  cease  thereby  to  be  a 
state  of  this  union,  and  will  have  no  right  or  claim 
to  aid  in  her  defence  from  the  United  States,  or  any 
one  of  them. 

His  motion  to  print  this  substitute,  was  negatived; 
ayes  72,  nays  108. 

The  whole  subject  was  then  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON.  The  bill 
appropriating  the  funds  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect, 
has  passed  both  houses  of  congress. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


IRELAND. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  published  a letter  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  says:  “I  am  able  at  present, 

without  doubt  or  difficulty  , to  announce  that  the  crisis 
has  come  upon  us  when,  if  the  people  of  Ireland,  the 
clergy  and  laity  will  but  combine  in  their  over- 
whelming majority,  the  repeal  of  the  union  is  all 
but  immediate,  and  the  commencement  of  a new 
era  of  Irish  prosperity  is  at  hand.”  He  enumerates 
“five  great  measures”  as  the  basis  upon  which  he 
seeks  “to  combine  all  Irishmen  in  the  struggle  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union:  “Firstly,  the  total  abolition 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge.  Secondly,  fixity  of  tenure 
for  the  occupying;  tenants.  Thirdly,  the  encourage- 
ment and  perfecting  Irish  manufactures.  Fourthly, 
complete  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot.  Fifthly,  aboli- 
tion of  the  present  poor  law,  and  augmentation  of 
well  regulated  charitable  institutions.”  The  present 
year — “1843 — is,  and  shall  be,  the  great  repeal  year.” 
INDIA. 

General  Polloc.t  left  Cabul  on  his  retreaton  the  12h 
October,  and  by'  the  7th  of  November  all  the  divi- 
sions of  the  army  had  cleared  the  Khyber  passes. 
On  September  30th,  the  divisions  under  Pollock  and 
Vol-  XIV— Sig.  1. 


Nott  had  occupied  positions  opposite  to  each  other 
at  Cabul  and  remained  awaiting  General  McCaskill’s 
return  from  Kohistan.  The  latter  with  his  corps 
rejoined  them  on  the  7th  October.  Preparations  had 
already  been  making  for  destruction.  Cabul,  the 
pride  of  central  Asia,  and  which  last  year  contained 
60,000  souls,  is  now  a heap  of  ruins.  Its  annual  reve- 
nues had  been  =£20,000  levied  at  the  rate  of  2 per  cent, 
on  goods  sold,  whose  amount  reached  one  million. 
The  grand  bazaar  contained  2,000  separate  stores 
forming  an  elegant  arcaded  street  600  by  30  feet. 
On  the  9th  October  Colonel  Richmond  received  or- 
ders to  enter  the  city  with  a company  of  sappers  and 
miners  and  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  It 
continued  for  two  days.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th 
the  fine  and  glorious  edifice  of  Ali  Murdua  Khan,  the 
grand  emporium  of  this  part  of  Asia,  became  a heap 
of  ruins.  The  alleged  apology  was  the  insult  offered 
there  to  the  remains  of  the  assassinated  McNaughten. 
Istaliff,  Guzni,  and  other  cities  had  already  been 
ruined.  A mosque  contiguous  to  the  grand  bazaar, 
all  the  quarters  with  the  exception  of  Balia  Hissar 
and  the  Kuzzilbash  houses,  are  now  all  a mass  of 
ruins.  The  atrocities  of  the  ferocious  devastations  of 
past  times  have  been  emulated.  Having  accomplish- 
ed this,  the  army  moved  on  Gundamuk  which  they 
reached  on  the  18th,  after  devastating  and  burning 
every  thing  in  their  way.  On  the  21st  general  Pol- 
lock with  the  first  division  reached  Jellalabad,  and 
general  Nott  arrived  on  the  24th.  The  same  work 
of  destruction  was  here  re-enacted.  Jellalabad  sur- 
vives in  but  its  name.  On  the  27th  the  first  division 
marched  for  Dakka,  and  finally  the  whole  army  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  loss  of  some  lives  and  much  baggage 
to  the  rear  division,  in  effecting  their  disgraceful  re- 
treat by  clearing  the  great  Khyber  defiles.  General 
Nott  was  then  to  move  through  the  dominions  of  Ma- 
harajah the  Sikh  monarch,  with  his  force  in  six  bri- 
gades. Many  expressions  are  given  of  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  direct  sway  of  the  government  over 
that  ally,  as  some  doubts  are  evinced  of  the  loyalty 
of  the  Sikhs  to  the  British  power.  General  Pollock 
reached  the  Punjaub,  although  several  times  at- 
tacked, and  lost  some  men.  In  one  of  the  attacks 
the  loss  was  12  killed  and  49  wounded. 

The  forces  under  General  England  had  also  reach- 
ed Scinde.  Both  generals  destroyed  the  fortresses 
they  passed  on  their  march,  and  laid  waste  the  coun- 
try. 

The  governor  general  had  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
lease of  all  the  Atighan  prisoners,  including  Dost  Ma- 
homed and  his  wives. 

He  had  also  issued  orders  terminating  the  func- 
tions of  all  political  officers  in  Scinde  and  Beloochis- 
tan.  Only  a military  establishment  was  to  be  kept 
up  in  those  countries,  sir  Charles  Napier  having  the 
command. 

There  was  to  he  a magnificent  review  by  the  go- 
vernor general,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  at  Feroze- 
pore.  It  was  to  outshine  all  former  exhibitions  of 
Anglo  Indian  splendor.  The  returning  army  was  to 
march  through  a triumphal  arch,  there  was  to  be  a 
gorgeous  pavillion  erected,  &c.  &c. 

The  presence  of  Dost  Mohammed  is  to  add  to  the 
imposing  pageant.  The  Affghan  throne  has  now  se- 
veral claimants;  the  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  Akber, 
who  had  refused  to  give  up  the  British  captives  in 
exchange  for  his  father,  and  also  the  posterity  of  Shah 
Soojah. 

The  governor  general  was  making  arrangements 
on  an  extensive  scale  for  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Indus  and  the  Sutledge.  A number  of  steamboats 
were  to  be  kept  running,  and  the  roads  leading  to 
both  rivers  were  to  be  improved,  &c. 

Proclamation  from  the  Governor  General  to  all  the 
princes  and  chiefs  and  people  of  India. 

“My  brothers  and  my  friends — our  victorious  ar- 
my bears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnath  in 
triumph  from  Affghanistan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuz- 
nee. 

“The  insult  of  800  years  is  at  last  avenged.  The 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnath,  so  long  the  memo- 
rial of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proudest 
record  of  your  national  glory — the  proof  of  your 
superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  the 
Indus. 

“To  you  princes  and  chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Raj- 
warra,  of  Malwa,  and  Guzerat,  I shall  commit  this 
glorious  trophy  of  successful  war. 


“You  will,  yourselves,  with  all  honor,  transmit  the 
gates  of  sandal  wood  through  your  respective  terri- 
tories, to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnath. 

“The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at  what 
time  our  victorious  army  will  first  deliver  the  gates 
of  the  temple  into  their  guardianship,  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge  of  the  Sutlei. 

“My  brothers  and  friends — I have  ever  relied  with 
confidence  upon  your  attachment  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. You  see  how  worthy  it  proves  itself  of 
your  love,  when  regarding  your  honor  as  its  own,  it 
exerts  the  power  of  its  arms  to  restore  to  you  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnath,  so  long  the  memo- 
rial of  your  subjection  to  the  Affghans. 

“For  myself,  identified  with  you  in  interest  and 
in  feeling,  I regard  with  all  your  own  enthusiasm 
the  high  achievements  of  that  heroic  army,  reflect- 
ing alike  immortal  honor  upon  my  native  and  my 
adopted  country. 

“To  preserve  and  to  improve  the  happy  union  of 
our  two  countries,  necessary  as  it  is  to  the  welfare 
of  both,  is  the  constant  object  of  my  thoughts.  Upon 
that  union  depends  the  security  of  every  ally,  as 
well  as  of  every  subject  of  the  British  government, 
from  the  miseries  whereby,  in  former  times,  India 
was  afflicted;  through  that  alone  has  our  army  now- 
waved  its  triumphant  standards  over  the  ruins  of 
Ghuznee,  and  planted  them  upon  the  Bala  Hi9sar  of 
Cabul. 

“May  that  good  Providence,  which  has  hitherto 
so  manifestly  protected  me,  still  extend  to  me  its 
favor,  that  I may  so  use  the  power  now  intrusted  to 
my  hands,  as  to  advance  your  prosperity  and  secure 
your  happiness,  by  placing  the  union  of  our  two 
countries  upon  foundations  which  may  render  it 
eternal.  ELLENBOROUGH. 

The  French  journals  comment  upon  the  evacua- 
tion of  Affghanistan  by  the  British  in  very  severe 
terms,  and  represent  the  event  as  one  disgraceful 
and  dishonorable  to  England — more  so  than  any  event 
of  the  present  century.  The  London  Chronicle  says, 
in  relation  to  this  matter: 

“Unfortunately  we  cannot  gainsay  these  reproaches 
of  our  neighbors.  We  can  only  blush  a'  we  own 
their  truth.  There  is  not  a quality  that  renders  hu- 
man actions  despicable  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
has  not  contrived  to  combine  in  his  evacuation  of 
Affghanistan;  retreat,  precipitation,  idle  sacrifices  of 
the  lives  of  our  own  soldiers,  useless  butchery  of  the 
least  offending  of  our  foes,  infantine  vengeance 
wreaked  on  stone  walls — not  on  the  walls  of  for- 
tresses, but  of  commercial  buildings — whilst  shouts 
and  fetes  of  victory  are  contradicted  by  abandon- 
ment of  guns  and  loss  of  baggage.  Henceforth,  the 
Constitutionnel  observes,  Jlffghanislan  is  a Russian 
province;  the  simultaneous  cruelty  and  retreat  of  the 
English  have  made  it  so. 

Speaking  of  the  above  proclamation  by  the  govern- 
or general,  an  English  paper  says:  “It  is  enough  to 
produce  his  immediate  recall,  and  such  language  is 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  English  feelings  or  prac- 
tice.” 

MEXICO. 

The  Siege.  Campeachy , February  6th.  There  was 
a skirmish  on  the  1st,  in  which  the  Mexicans  lost  35 
killed  and  18  wounded  including  2 captains,  1 lieu- 
tenant, and  1 sergeant. 

On  the  second,  another  encounter  took  place  near 
St.  Roman,  in  which  the  Yucatains  were  rather  worst- 
ed. To  redeem  their  characters  however,  a com- 
pany of  volunteers  was  raised  of  the  energetic  and 
chivalrous  youth,  who  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
whilst  it  was  yet  dark,  sallied  forth  to  regain  the 
emientia  Gliina,  in  rear  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
put  in  possession  of  the  besiegers  by  treachery  soon 
after  their  arrival.  The  Yucatains  carried  the  post 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  without  firing  a gun 
though  not  without  considerable  loss,  say  fifty  killed 
and  one  hundred  wounded.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  Mexicans  were  slaughtered,  and  amongst 
them  was  General  Andrade,  commander  of  the  ar- 
tillery, a son  of  Santa  Anna,  four  captains,  and  three 
lieutenants.  The  heights  are  said  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  place. 

Letters  received  at  Merida  represent  the  camp  of 
the  Mexicans  as  in  a state  of  disorganization,  and  that 
at  a council  of  officers  convened  by  General  Minon 
for  the  purpose  of  swearing  them  to  cohform  to  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Mexico,  Gen.  Morales  and 
commissary  Molina  refused  to  sign,  and  were  bus- 
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om  command.  It  is  also  stated  that  Gen.  ! 
nself  had  thrown  up  bis  command  on  m i-'  a 
«c  i c t;  of  some  insulting  ordt  rs  from  the  secretary  I 
of  War,  and  the  general  command  had  devolved  on 
Col.  Barasran. 

i'he  Mexican  fleet  especially  the  sailing  vessels,  j 


resignation  until  the  close  of  the., session  of  con- 
gress, when  the  president  would'  he  sole  arbiter  of 
li  e cabin,  t appointments,  at  least  until  next  session 

of  congress.  This  proves  to  be  unfounded.  He  has 
resigned. 

The  hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  now  a member  of  the 


are  fearful  of  a visit  from  Com.  Moore,  and  seldom  house  of  representatives,  was  nominated  to  the  se- 


nate on  the  2d  inst.  by  the  president,  as  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  vice  Forward, resigned. 


venture  out. 

GUATEMALA. 

Dates  to  the  17th  December  are  received,  which 

confirm  the  previous  rumor  that  the  state  of  Costa  RESIGNATION.  The  hon.  Ruel  Williams,  a 
Rica  had  at  last  consented  to  the  federal  union  of  i member  of  the  United  States  senate,  from  Maine, 
theotner  states  of  Central  America,  to  which  she  was  has  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body.  His  term  of  ser- 


invited  in  October  last.  The  principles  of  the  new 
federal  government  formed  by  Guaiemala,  Hondu- 
ras, Nicaragua,  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  are  de- 
clared to  be  those  which  shall  best  tend  to  the  gene- 
ral defence  from  extraneous  assaults,  and  also  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property  within. 

ARGENTINE  AND  ORIENTAL  REPUBLICS. 

We  are  indebted  to  capt.  W.  S Hoyt,  late  of  ship 
Rato  (sold  at  Montevideo,)  says  the  N.  Y.  Commer- 
cial, for  E!  Naciona)  of  Montevideo  of  December 
22  and  La  Gaceta  of  Buenos  Ayres  of  the  15th. — 
The  latter  consists  of  four  sheets  of  sixteen  pages,  j 
fifteen  of  which  are  filled  with  correspondence  be- 
tween governor  Rosa  sand  the  French  and  British 
mmiste  s,  the  latter  having  successively  offered  the1 
mi  diut  on  of  their  governments  for  the  protracted  , 
war  : e ween  the  Oriental  and  Argentine  republics. 


vice  expires  with  his  present  term. 

IMPORTANT  LEGAL  DECISION.  The  fol- 
lowing decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  goes  to  pronounce  not  only  that  all  laws  pas- 
sed by  state  legislatures,  which  go  to  invalidate  con- 
tracts are  unconstitutional,  but  also  that  what  are 
called  ‘‘relief  laws.”  “appraisement  laws,”  “stop 
laws,”  &c.,  are  violations  ofcontracts.  and  therefore 
null  and  void. 

No.  58.  Arthur  Bronson,  complainant,  vs.  John 
H.  Kinzie  et  al.  on  a certificate  of  division  in  opinion 
between  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  U.  S. 
for  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney  delivered  the  opinion  of 
this  court — 1st.  That  the  decree  in  this  case  should 
direct  the  premises  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the 


The  i r ffered  mediation  was  in  both  cases  declined  highest  bidder,  without  regard  to  the  law  of  the  state, 
by  R.  sjs  and  his  reasons  therefore  are  set  forth  at  j of  19jh  February,  1841,  which  gives  the  right  of  re- 
enormous  length  in  he  correspondence. 


Casting  our 

eyes  upon  the  sixteenth  page,  we  found  there  a num- 
ber of  despatches,  announcing  an  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  the  Orientals  by  general  Oribe,  at  Arroyo 
Grande,  in  the  province  of  Entre  R.ios,  on  the  6th 
of  December.  The  Oriental  army  commanded  by 
Rivera  in  person,  consisted  of  8000  men.  The 
slaughter  is  said  to  have  been  very  great,  and  the 
whole  of  the  infantry,  artillery,  tents,  liaggt  ge  and 
munitions  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victors,  only  the 
cavalry  escaping  by  flight,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Ar- 
gentines. One  of  the  letters,  dated  the  7th,  says  that 
Rivera  himself  had  been  made  prisoner.  In  a word, 
the  strength  of  the  Unitarian  party  is  represented  as 
completely  broken. 

HAYTI. 

Insurrection.  Intelligence  reached  us  a few  days 
since,  of  a formidable  insurrection  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Aux  Cayes,  about  the  26th  ult.,  which  place 
was  threatened  by  the  approach  of  6 or  8000  of  the 
insurgents.  Foreigners  shipped  every  thing  they 
could,  to  be  ready  to  escape.  The  general  in  com- 
mand ordered  out  the  forces,  and  2000  men  were 
quickly  on  post.  The  insurrection  was  promptly  sup- 
pressed by  the  energetic  action  of  the  authorities. — 
President  Boyer,  and  general  Borgella’s  procla- 
malions  speak  in  tones  that  denote  decision. 


demplion  to  the  mortgager  for  12  months,  and  to  the 
judgment  creditor  for  fifteen  months.  2d.  That  the 
decree  should  direct  the  sale  of  the  mortgaged  premi- 
ses without  being  first  valued  by  three  house-holders, 
and  without  requiring  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  said  valuation  to  be  bid  according  to  the  law  of 
Feb.  27,  1841. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIiiS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Alexander  Drysdale,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Georgia, in  place  of  S.  Cohen, 
resigned. 

Land  officers.  Thomas  W.  Newman,  re-appointed 
register  at  Washington,  Mississippi. 

John  Barlow,  re-appointed  register  at  Genesee, 
Michigan. 

Isaac  D.  G.  Nelson,  appointed  receiver  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  vice  Sami.  Lewis,  deceased. 

David  McGahey,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Palestine,  in 
tiie  state  of  Illinois,  vice  Augustus  C.  French,  whose 
commission  has  expired. 

DIPLOMATIC.  Henry  A.  Wise,  at  present  a 
representative  in  congress,  was  on  the  28lh  ult.  nom- 
inated by  President  Tyler  to  be  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary and  envoy  extraordinary  to  France. 

Charge  d'Jffairs  to  Denmark.  William  W.  Irwin, 
esq.,  was  on  the  2d  inst.  nominated  to  the  U.  S.  se- 
nate for  this  station,  by  the  president. 

Commodore  Porter  of  whose  illness  a report  is 
circulating, — was  on  the  contrary,  though  not  hearty 
yet  enjoying  as  good  health  as  he  has  been  permitted 
lor  some  time — so  late  as  the  10th  Dec. 

CABINET  MOVEMENTS.  The  week  past  has 
been  rife  with  reports  of  movements  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Forward,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  it  is  un- 
derstood handed  in  his  resignation  of  that  office  im- 
mediately, subsequent  to  the  president’s  last  message 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  finances.  A report  pre- 
vailed the  next  day  that  as  this  would  oblige  the  pre- 
sident to  make  a nomination  to  the  senate  of  a person 
as  hi*  successor,  Mr.  F.  was  influenced  to  withdraw 


THE  BRITISH  TREATY.  The  Speaker  laid 
before  the  house  the  following  message  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  in  answer  to  a resolution 
of  this  house,  on  the  subject  of  the  construction  of 
that  portion  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  which  re- 
lates to  the  right  of  visitation. 

Washington,  February  27, 1843. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  22d  instant,  requesting  me  to 
communicate  to  the  house  “whatever  correspondence 
or  communication  may  have  been  received  from  the 
British  government  respecting  the  president’s  con- 
struction of  the  late  British  treaty  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, as  it  concerns  an  alleged  right  to  visit  Amer- 
ican vessels,”  I herewith  transmit  a report  made  to 
me  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

I have  also  thought  proper  to  communicate  copies 
of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  of  20lh  December,  1841, 
to  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Everett’s  letter  of  the  23d  De- 
cember, in  reply  thereto,  and  exlracts  from  several 
letters  of  Mr.  Everett  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

I cannot  forego  the  expression  of  my  regret  at  the 
apparent  purport  of  a part  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  des- 
patch to  Mr.  Fox.  I had  cherished  the  hope  that  ail 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  as  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
was  precluded  by  the  plain  and  well-weighed  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  desire  of  both 
governments  is  to  put  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  slave  trade,  and  that  desire,  I need  scarcely 
add,  is  as  strongly  and  sincerely  felt  by  the  United 
States  as  it  can  be  by  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  trade,  though  now  univer- 
sally reprobated,  was,  up  to  a late  period,  prosecuted 
by  all  who  chose  to  engage  in  it,  and  there  were  un- 
fortunately but  very  few  Christian  powers  whose  sub- 
jects were  not  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  what  was  regarded  as  a per- 
fectly legitimate  commerce.  It  originated  ala  period 
long  before  the  United  States  had  become  indepen- 
dent, and  was  carried  on  within  our  borders  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  and  expostu- 
lations of  some  of  the  colonies  in  which  in  which  it 
was  most  actively  prosecuted.  Those  engaged  in  it 
were  asliitle  liable  to  inquiry  or  interruption  as  any 
others.  Its  character  thus  fixed  by  common  consent 
and  general  practice,  could  only  he  changed  by  the 
positive  assent  of  each  and  every  nation,  expressed 
either  in  the  form  of  municipal  law  of  conventional 
arrangement.  The  United  States  led  the  way  in  ef- 
forts to  suppress  it.  They  claimed  no  right  to  dic- 
tate to  others,  but  they  resolved,  without  waiting'for 
the  co-operation  of  other  powers,  to  prohibit  it  to 
their  own  citizens,  and  to  visit  its  perpetration  by 
them  with  condign  punishment.  I may  safely  affirm 
that  it  never  occurred  to  this  government  that  any 
new  maritime  right  accrued  to  it  from  the  position  it 
had  thus  assumed  in  regard  to  the  slave  trade.  If, 


before  our  laws  for  its  suppression.,  the  flag  of  every 
nation  might  traverse  the  oooan  unquestioned  by  our 
cruisers.  this  freedom  was  not,  in  our  opinion,  in  the 
least  abridged  by  our  municipal  legislation. 

Any  other  doctrine,  it  is  plain,  would  subject  to  an 
arbitrary  and  ever-varying  system  of  maritime  police 
adopted  at  will  by  the  great  naval  power  for  the  time 
being,  the  trade  of  the  world  in  any  places  or  in  any 
articles  which  such  power  might  see  fit  to  prohibit 
to  its  own  subjects  or  citizens.  A principle  of  this 
kind  could  scarcely  be  acknowledged  without  sub- 
jecting commerce  to  the  risk  of  constant  and  harras- 
ring  vexations. 

The  attempt  to  justify  such  a pretension  from  the 
right  to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  piracy,  would  deservedly  he  exposed  to 
universal  condemnation,  since  it  would  be  an  attempt 
to  convert  an  established  rule  of  maritime  law,  in- 
corporated as  a principle  into  the  international  code 
by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into  a rule  and  princi- 
ple adopted  by  a single  nation,  and  enforced  only  by 
its  assumed  authority.  To  seize  and  detain  a ship 
upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable  cause  and  in 
good  faith,  affords  no  just  ground  either  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claim 
of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  univer- 
sal law  sanctions,  and  the  common  good  requires,  the 
existence  of  such  a rule.  The  right  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, not  only  to  visit  and  detain,  but  to  search 
a ship,  is  a perfect  right,  arid  involves  neither  respon- 
sibility nor  indemnity.  But,  with  this  single  excep- 
tion, no  nation  has  in  time  of  peace,  any  authority 
to  detain  the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas  on 
any  pretext  whatever  beyond  the  limits  of  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction.  And  such,  I am  happy  to  find, 
is  substantially  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  herself, 
in  her  most  recent  official  declarations,  and, even  in 
those  now  communicated  to  the  house.  These  de- 
clarations may  well  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  ap- 
parent difference  between  the  two  governments  is  not 
rather  one  of  definition  than  of  principle.  Not  only 
is  the  right  of  search,  properly  so  called,  disclaimed 
by  Great  Britain,  but  even  that  of  mere  visit  and  in- 
quiry is  asserted  with  qualifications  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a perfect  right. 

In  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett 
of  the  20th  of  December,  1841,  as  also  in  that  just 
received  by  the  British  minister  in  this  country,  made 
to  Mr.  Fox,  his  lordship  declares  that  if,  in  spite  of 
all  the  precaution  which  shall  he  used  to  prevent 
such  occurrences,  an  American  ship,  by  reason  of 
any  visit  or  detention  by  a British  cruizer,  “should 
suffer  loss  and  injury,  it  would  be  followed  by  prompt 
and  ample  remuneration,”  and  in  order  to  make 
more  manifest  her  intentions  in  this  respect,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  the  despatch  of  the  20th  of  December 
makes  known  to  Mr.  Everett  the  nature  of  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  British  cruisers.  These  are 
such  as,  if  faithfully  observed,  would  enable  the 
British  government  to  approximate  the  standard  of  a 
fair  indemnity.  That  government  has  in  several 
cases  fulfilled  her  promises  in  this  particular  by  mak- 
ing adequate  reparation  for  damage  done  to  our  com- 
merce. It  seems  obvious  to  remark,  that  a right 
which  is  only  to  be  exercised  under  such  restrictions 
and  precautions,  and  risk,  in  case  of  any  assignable 
damage,  to  be  followed  by  the  consequences  of  a 
trespass,  can  scarcely  be  considered  any  thing  more 
than  a privilege  asked  for,  and  either  conceded  or 
withheld  on  the  usual  principles  of  international 
comity. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s  des- 
patches, and  the  assurances  of  indemnity  therein 
held  out,  although  the  utmost  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  good  faith  of  the  British  government,  were 
not  regarded  by  the  executive  as  a sufficient  security 
against  the  abuses  which  Lord  Aberdeen  admitted 
might  arise  in  even  the  most  cautious  and  motierate 
exercise  of  their  new  maritime  police;  and,  there- 
fore, in  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  ses- 
sion, I set  forth  the  views  entertained  by  the  execu- 
tive on  this  subject,  and  substantially  affirmed  both 
our  inclination  and  ability  to  enforce  our  own  Jaws, 
protect  our  flag  from  abuse,  and  acquit  ourselves  of 
all  our  duties  and  obligations  on  the  high  seas.  In 
view  of  these  assertions,  the  treaty  of  Washington 
wa3  negotiated,  and  upon  consultation  with  the  Bri- 
tish negotiator  as  to  the  quantum  of  force  necessary 
to  be  employed  in  order  to  attain  these  objects,  the 
result  to  which  the  most  deliberate  estimate  led  was 
embodied  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty. 

Such  were  my  views  at  the  time  of  negotiating 
that  treaty,  and  such,  in  my  opinion,  is  its  plain  and 
fair  interpretation.  I regarded  the  eighth  article  as 
removing  all  possible  pretext,  on  the  ground  of  mere 
necessity,  to  visit  and  detain  our  ships  upon  the_  Afri- 
can coast  because  of  any  alleged  abuse  of  our  flag  by 
slave  traders  of  other  nations.  We  had  taken  upon 
ourselves  the  burden  of  preventing  any  such  abuse 
by  stipulating  to  furnish  an  armed  force  regarded  by 
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both  the  high  contracting  parties  as  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish that  object. 

Denying,  as  we  did,  and  do,  all  color  of  right  to 
exercise  any  such  general  police  over  the  flags  of  in- 
dependent nations,  we  did  not  demand  of  Great  Bri- 
tain any  formal  renunciation  of  her  pretension,  still 
less  had  we  the  idea  of  yielding  anything  ourselves 
in  that  respect.  We  chose  to  make  a practical  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  This  we  owed  to  what  we 
had  already  done  upon  this  subject.  The  honor  of  the 
country  called  for  it;  the  honor  of  its  flag  demanded 
that  it  should  not  be  used  by  others  to  cover  an  ini- 
quitous traffic.  This  government,  I am  very  sure, 
has  both  the  inclination  and  the  ability  to  do  this; 
and,  if  need  be,  it  will  not  content  itself  with  a fleet 
of  eighty  guns,  but  sooner  than  any  foreign  govern- 
ment shall  exercise  the  province  of  executing  its 
laws  and  fulfilling  its  obligations,  the  highest  of 
which  is  to  protect  its  flag  alike  from  abuse  or  insult, 
it  would,  I doubt  not,  put  in  requisition  for  that  pur- 
pose its  whole  naval  force.  The  purpose  of  this  go- 
vernment is  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  treaty  on  its  part, 
and  it  will  not  permit  itself  to  doubt  that  Great  Bri- 
tain will  comply  with  it  on  hers.  In  this  way,  peace 
will  best  be  preserved,  and  the  most  amicable  rela- 
tions maintained  between  the  two  countries. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

To  the  hon.  the  Speaker,  &cc.  Sfc. 

The  serretary  of  state,  to  whom  has  been  referred 
a resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
22d  inst.,  requesting  that;  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  be  requested  to  communicate  to  that  house, 
if  not  in  his  opinion  improper,  whatever  correspon- 
dence or  communication  may  have  been  received 
from  the  British  government  respecting  the  presi- 
dent’s construction  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, as  it  concerns  an  alleged  right  to  visit  Ame- 
rican vessels,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  president 
that  Mr.  Fox,  H.  B.  M.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary,  came  to  the  department  of 
state  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  informed  the  se- 
cretary of  state  that  he  had  received  from  Lord 
Aberdeen,  H.  M.  Principal  Secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  a despatch  under  date  of  the  18th  of 
January,  which  he  was  directed  to  read  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state  of  the  United  States.  The  substance 
of  that  despatch  was,  that  there  was  a statement  in 
a paragraph  of  the  president’s  message  to  congress 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  of  serious  im- 
port, because,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  facts, 
it  would  tend  to  convey  the  supposition,  not  only 
that  the  question  of  right  of  search  had  been  dis- 
avowed by  the  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  but 
that  Great  Britain  had  made  concessions  on  that 
point. 

That  the  president  knew  that  the  right  of  search 
never  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  during  the  late  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  neither  was  any  concession  requir- 
ed by  the  United  States  government  nor  made  by 
Great  Britain. 

That  the  engagement  entered  into  by  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  of  Washington  for  suppressing  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade,  was  unconditionally  proposed  and 
agreed  to. 

That  the  British  government  saw  in  it  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  give  a practical  effect  to  their  repeated  declara- 
tions against  the  trade,  and  recognised  with  satisfac- 
tion an  advance  towards  the  humane  and  enlighten- 
ed policy  of  all  Christian  states  from  which  they 
anticipated  much  good.  That  Great  Britain  would 
scrupulously  fulfil  the  conditions  of  this  engagement; 
but  tuat  from  the  principles  which  she  has  constant- 
ly asserted,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  ministers  of  the  United  States, 
in  Enbland,  and  himself,  in  1841,  England  has  not 
receded,  and  would  not  recede.  That  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  renew,  at  present,  the  discussion  upon  the 
subject.  That  his  last  note  was  yet  unanswered. — 
That  the  president  might  be  assured  that  Great  Bri- 
tain would  always  respect  the  just  claims  of  the 
United  States.  That  Great  Britain  made  no  preten- 
sions to  interfere  in  any  manner  whatever,  either  by 
detention,  visit,  or  search,  with  vessels  of  the  United 
Stales,  known  or  believed  to  be  such!  But  that  it  still 
maintained  and  would  exercise  when  necessary,  its 
own  right  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  any  flag 
which  a suspected  vessel  might  bear;  that  if  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  right,  either  from  involuntary  error, or  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  loss,  or  injury,  should  he 
sustained,  a prompt  reparation  would  be  afforded. — 
But  that  it  should  entertain  for  a single  instant  the 
notion  of  abandoning  the  right  itself,  would  be  quite 
impossible! 

That  these  observations  had  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  message  to  congress.  That  the  president 
is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  address  that  assembly  in 
any  term3  in  which  he  may  think  proper;  but  if  the 
queen’s  servants  should  not  deem  it  expedient  to  ad- 


vise her  majesty  also  to  advert  to  these  topics  in  her 
speech  from  the  throne,  they  desired  nevertheless  to 
hold  themselves  perfectly  free  when  questioned  in 
parliament,  to  give  all  such  explanations  as  they 
might  feel  to  be  consistent  with  tiieir  duty,  and  ne- 
cessary for  the  elucidation  of  the  truth. 

The  paper  having  been  read  and  its  contents  un- 
derstood, Mr.  Fox  was  told  in  reply  that  the  subject 
would  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  a des- 
patch relative  to  it  would  be  sent,  at  an  early  day, 
to  the  American  minister  in  London,  who  would  have 
instructions  to  read  it  to  her  majesty’s  principal  se- 
cretary of  state  for  foreign  affairs. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

UNITED  STATES  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  — 
The  following  extract  from  the  despatch  from  Mr. 
Everett,  our  minister  to  England,  to  the  hon.  Daniel 
Webster,  dated  London,  Feb.  3,  1843,  was  read  in 
both  houses  of  congress  on  Thursday,  23d  February: 

‘‘Parliament  wasopened  by  commission  yesterday. 
The  queen’s  speech,  and  the  very  interesting  debates 
upon  the  addresses  in  the  two  houses,  will  be  found 
in  the  papers  of  to-day,  which  accompany  this  des- 
patch. I attended  the  debate  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. You  can  judge  of  the  surprise  with  which  I 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  al- 
ledged  fact  that  lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  to  me  of  the 
20th  of  December,  1841,  remained  to  this  day  “un- 
acknowledged by  me  in  a note  dated  two  days  after- 
wards, (23d  December,  1841,)  which,  however  un- 
important, was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Fox  by  lord  Aber- 
deen, and  afterwards  communicated  to  Parliament 
and  printed. 

“In  this  note  of  acknowledgment  I informed  lord 
Aberdeen  that  I should  avail  myself  of  an  early  op- 
portunity of  making  some  remarks  on  the  very  im- 
portant topics  treated  in  this  letter.  1 pursued  this 
course  of  an  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  lord  Aberdeen’s  note,  with  notice  of  a pur- 
pose of  replying  in  due  season  to  it?  contents,  be- 
cause, being  just  arrived  at  my  post,  I had  noc  re- 
ceived the  instructions  which  you  had  informed  me 
I might  soon  expect  on  this  topic,  and  which,  as  lord 
Aberdeen’s  note  modified  the  ground  and  disclaimed 
the  language  of  his  predecessor,  it  was  my  duly  to 
await.  Such  instructions  I should,  no  doubt,  in  due 
time  have  received;  but  on  the  27th  of  December, 
lord  Aberdeen  informed  me  that  the  special  mission 
had  been  determined  on;  that  lord  Ashburton  would 
go  to  America,  with  full  power  to  settle  every  point 
in  discussion,  including  what  was  called  the  right  of 
search,  which  he  deemed  the  most  difficult;  and  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
while  for  us  to  continue  correspondence  on  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  and,  though  he 
was  willing  to  consider  and  reply  to  any  statement  I 
might  think  proper  to  make  on  any  subject  pending 
the  negotiation  that  might  take  place  at  Washington, 
he  supposed  no  benefit  could  result  from  a simulta- 
neous discussion  here. 

“Such  were  lord  Aberdeen’s  observations,  as  re- 
ported by  me  in  my  despatch  of  December  31. 

“The  negotiation  took  place,  and  a mode  of  deal- 
ing with  and  settling  the  question  was  happily  agreed' 
upon,  which  made  it  unnecessary  to  resume  the  dis- 
cussion so  long  continued  upon  the  subject.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  the  special  mission  was  announc- 
ed, I considered  the  discussion  as  at  an  end,  and  as 
little  to  be  resumed  in  reference  to  search  and  visi- 
tation as  the  boundary  or  the  ‘Caroline.’  ” 

THE  RIGHT  OF  VISITATION.  Quite  a flare 
up,  has  been  attempted  since  the  arrival  of  the  Aca- 
dia, and  the  publication  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech 
in  parliament  relative  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  It  was  a God-send  to  the  Hotspurs 
here,  as  well  as  in  France.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
idea  in  some  people’s  brains  of  proposing  a declara- 
tion of  war  forthwith.  That  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton was  considered  by  them  as  no  treaty — and  that 
Sir  Robert’s  speech  was  sufficient  ground  for  us  to 
get  rid  of  the  treaty  altogether,  was  actually  assum- 
ed in  debate  by  U,  S.  senators! 

That  the  British  ministry  would  feel  somewhat 
sore  after  the  modification  which  they  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  admit,  in  relation  to  the  rightof 
search,  especially  as  the  French  instantly  assumed 
that  qualification  as  a pretext  to  demand  or  at  least 
warmly  to  urge  the  abandenraent  of  the  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833,  we  had  no  doubt;  and  that  the  sore 
place  was  rather  unkindly  pricked  Jjy  President  Ty- 
ler in  his  annual  message,  when  he  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  modification  would  become  the  basis  of 
futute  policy  with  all  other  nations,  must  be  admit- 
ted. That  the  ministry  would  feel  somewhat  sore 
under  these  circumstances,  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected, and  it  would  be  uncharitable  in  us  not  to  al- 
low Sir  Robert  to  quiet  away  his  feelings  by  so 
harmless  a device  as  the  one  he  resorted  to,  of  in- 


sisting that  the  British  had  not  relinquished,  and  did 
not  intend  to  relinquish  tt^p  rightof  visit. 

The  whole  of  the  dispute  upon  this  practice  of  vi- 
siting, turns  upon  the  misuse  of  the  term — right,  of 
visit.  There  is  no  quarrel  in  fact,  about  the  practice. 
Sir  Robert  calls  it  a right; — we  deny  that  it  is  a right, 
but  we  insist  upon  it  for  ourselves,  and  we  must  ac- 
cord to  others  the  practice  of  visiting,  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  a suspected  vessel.  This  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  naval  operations,  and  no  government 
having  a navy,  could  pretend  to  do  without  it. 

We  deny  to  Great  Britain  or  to  any  other  power, 
absolutely,  the  right  of  search,  or  the  practice  of 
search,  and  the  first  instance  in  which  any  power  at- 
tempts to  exercise  it,  as  it  was  exercised  prior  to  the 
war  of  1812,  will  be  the  signal  for  a renewal  of  that 
war,  on  the  instant.  They  may  talk  in  parliament 
as  they  please,  write  and  print  what  they  please 
about  it,  Americans  argued  to  the  end  of  their 
chapter,  endeavoring  to  avert  the  necessity  for  that 
war.  They  now  to  a man  “stand  by  their  arms,” 
whenever  it  is  recurred  to.  Britain  may  treat  with 
us  if  she  pleases  or  may  let  the  subject  alone  if  she 
pleases — but  let  her  see  to  keep  hands  off. 

The  visit,  if  maintained  as  a right , might  be  op- 
posed also, — if  we  chose  to  split  hairs  about  techni- 
calities, but  we  have  no  desire  to  misunderstand 
others,  any  more  than  to  be  misunderstood.  We 
practice  it  in  our  navy,  not  as  a right,  but  as  usage, 
for  discretion’^  under  which  we  are  accountable, 
and  we  ask  no  more  and  grant  nothing  less  to  others, 
A familiar  illustration  will  make  this  as  plain  to  a 
landsman  as  to  a seaman. 

Any  man  may  call  at  the  residence  of  another  man, 
to  ascertain  either  his  name,  his  occupation,  or  even 
to  make  enquiry  relative  to  others.  He  does  not  do 
so  as  of  right,  but  by  usage,  in  common  civility  and 
neighborhood.  Strictly  construed,  he  has  no  right  to 
trespass  upon  his  neighbor’s  premises,  and  if  he  de- 
means himself  improperly,  then  he  is  accountable  as 
a trespasser.  No  law-rnaker  ever  yet  thought  of 
incorporating  a right  to  visit,  or  a penalty  for  visit- 
ing amongst  the  statutes  of  the  land.  Such  a provi- 
sion would  be  liable  to  endless  abuse.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  that  the  right  should  be  either  assert- 
ed or  denied  at  sea.  That  it  will  be  practised  at  sea, 
by  all  maritime  powers,  is  as  obvious  as  the  light  of 
day.  It  always  has  been,  and  to  abandon  it,  would 
be  to  abandon  every  purpose  for  which  a navy  is 
maintained.  What  a farce  would  it  be  for  the  U. 
States  to  send  the  squadron  now  about  to  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  maintain  it  there,  if  they  were 
prohibited  to  “visit”  a single  vessel  except  those 
that  had  the  American  flag  flying?  Pirates  would  de- 
sire no  larger  impunity  than  such  a rule  would  afford 
them. 

No  man  has  a right  to  stop  a stranger  travelling 
upon  the  highway,  to  enquire  his  name,  or  whether 
he  is  the  man,  or  if  he  can  tell  him  where  to  find  the 
person  he  is  seeking.  No  statute  exists  conferring 
such  a right — and  if  there  were,  it  would  be  abused 
perhaps.  Yet  it  is  conceded  as  an  indispensable 
usage,  and  no  one  questions  it,  except  to  kick  who- 
ever attempts  to  use  it  uncourteously.  Just  such  a 
usage  is  that  of  stopping  a vessel  at  sea  for  any  simi- 
lar purpose.  It  is  and  always  has  been  and  must  be 
the  practice.  To  quarrel  about  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  a right,  would  be  just  about  as  wise  a case  for 
war,  as  the  famous  dispute  that  the  Hollanders 
once  went  to  war  about,  whether  the  fish  took 
the  hook,  or  the  hook  took  the  fish — a point  which, 
though  thousands  of  lives  were  lost,  and  millions  of 
money  were  expended,  remains  to  this  day  an  open 
question,  undetermined  by  “ definitive  treaty." 

Besides  the  debate  which  occurred  on  the  subject  in 
the  U.  States  senate,  a notice  of  which  is  inserted  in  this 
number,  a debate  also  took  place  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  28th  ult.,  in  relation  thereto,  whilst  dis- 
cussing the  general  appropriation  bill.  A motion  was 
made  to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  carrying  the 
treaty  of  Washington  into  effect,  and  some  high-pres- 
sure steam  was  worked  off,  but  the  vote  was  a signifi- 
cant condensor-  The  bill  passed,  ayes  137,  nays  40. 

ARMY. 

Major  Payne,  the  commander  at  Governor’s  Island, 
New  York,  it  is  said,  has  been  arrested  by  the  war 
department  for  writing  disrespectful  letters  to  his  su- 
periors. 

NAVY. 

African  squadron.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chron- 
icle, in  announcing  the  appointment  of  Commodore 
Perry  to  the  command  of  the  African  squadron,  adds 
that  the  new  sloop  Saratoga,  Commander  Tatnall, 
now  ready  for  sea  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  will  proba- 
bly be  the  flag-ship.  The  brig  Porpoise  has  already 
sailed  for  the  coast,  under  command  of  lieut.  A.  Lew- 
is. One  other  sloop  and  three  additional  brigs  or 
schooners  will  compose  the  squadron. 
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The  United  States- schooner  Grampus,  Lieut.  Com- 
Down.es,  bound  on  a cr«ise  to  the  southward,  went  to 
sea  from  Hampton  Roads  Wednesday  morning  with 
a fresh  breeze. 

The  president  has  revoked  the  sentence  of  the  naval 
court  martial  suspending  Com.  Ballard  for  twelve 
months. 

Rules  and  regulations.  The  secretary  of  the 
navy,  and  attorney  general,  who  were  directed  by 
congress,  last  session,  to  devise  a code  of  rules  and  re- 
gulations for  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  have  just 
laid  before  the  house  the  result  of  their  labors. 

The  U.  States  ship  Delaware , Com.  Morris,  and 
frigate  Columbia,  Captain  Shubrick  were  at  Monte- 
vido  on  the  17th  December. 

The  Bainbridge,  Com.  Johnson,  was  at  Porto  R.ico 
on  the  13th  ult. — all  well. 

The  iron  steamship  which  is  now  building  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  came  near  being  destroyed  by  fire,  a few 
days  ago;  several  houses  and  a shop  filled  with  oil, 
paints  and  other  inflammable  articles,  which  stood 
directly  opposite  the  shop,  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

We  learn  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle, 
that  captain  Isaac  McKeever  is  to  take  command  of 
the  Independence,  so  soon  as  his  services  on  the  court 
martial  at  New  York  expires. 

The  Levant,  and  Truxtun,  both  at  Norfolk,  are 
destined  for  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Oregon,  Powell,  arrived  at  Tampa  on  the  21st, 
and  the  Poinsett  steamer,  McBlair,  on  the  11th  ult. 
They  had  commenced  the  survey. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Politics.  The  Boston  Democrat  says:  “We  have 
just  received  an  extra  from  the  office  of  the  N.  H. 
Patriot,  containing  a frank  and  manly  letter  from 
senator  Woodbury  to  the  hon.  Franklin  Pierce  and 
others,  in  which  the  ‘new  doctrines’  of  ex-governor 
Hill  are  strongly  denounced,  and  the  regular  nomi- 
nations of  the  democratic  party  of  that  state  are 
fully  sustained.” 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  Hill’s  party  is 
as  follows: 

“ Resolved , That  regarding  as  we  do  the  present 
“radical,”  as  the  ultra  federal  parly,  and  as  democracy 
and  federalism  never  did  and  never  can  commingle, 
we  hereby  renounce  all  connection  with  it,  and  shall 
endeavor  by  means  within  our  power  to  restore  de- 
mocracy to  its  pristine  purity.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  24th  ult.,  after 
a session  of  44  days. 

The  bill  for  calling  a convention  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution was  postponed  to  the  next  session. 

The  bill  to  repeal  the  law  of  last  session  against 
imprisoning  for  debt,  was  lost  in  the  council — 7 ayes, 
11  nays. 

Lunatics.  A law  was  passed  authorizing  super- 
visors of  towns,  in  cases  where  there  is  reasonable 
hope  of  restoring  those  unfortunates  to  reason,  to 
send  them  either  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia  asy- 
lum, and  maintain  them  at  the  expense  of  the  towns. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Veto.  Congressional  districts.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  near  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  a bill  passed  both  houses  by 
decided  majorities  for  districting  the  state  for  choos- 
ing representatives  to  congress.  Gov.  Porter,  in- 
stead of  signing  or  vetoing  the  bill,  detained  it  till 
after  the  session  closed,  and  then  notified  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  not  to  hold  elections  under  its  provi- 
sions. During  the  present  session  of  the  legislature 
another  bill  passed  both  houses,  both  being  of  the 
same  political  party  with  the  governor,  for  the  like 
purpose  and  was  sent  to  gov.  Porter  for  signature, 
who  returned  the  bill,  with  his  veto.  The  following 
quotations  we  extract  from  the  veto  message. 

“The  constitution  of  the  United  Stales  does  not, 
it  is  true,  recognize  the  existence  of  political  par- 
ties; but  they  are  inherent]  in  the  very  nature  of  our 
government,  and  will  as  certainly  exist  as  the  go- 
vernment itself.  The  provision  confiding  to  the 
states  the  designation  of  districts  for  the  election  of 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional government,  teas  intended  to  give  to  the  respective 
states  the  power  of  suiting  the  arrangement  of  the  dis- 
tricts TO  THE  CONDITION  OF  PARTIES  and  of  COUTSe  to 

the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  states.” 

And,  assuming  that  the  apportionment  proposed 
by  the  bill  which  he  returns  is  less  favorable  to  his 
own  party  than  it  ought  to  be,  the  governor  adds: 

“1  have  battled  too  long  in  the  ranks  of  the  demo- 
cracy to  see  its  standard  struck  down,  without  lifting' 
my  arm  to  avert  it.  Were  I to  do  so,  I should  feel 
that  I had  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  me  by  the  de- 


mocracy of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  unworthy  of  its 

respect  and  confidence.  My  political  career  is 
drawing  to  a close,  and  I will  not  sully  it  by  the  open 
or  covert  abandonment  of  the  rights  of  my  democra- 
tic fellow  citizens.  ” 

KENTUCKY. 

Legislature — Slave  question.  A bill  for  repeal- 
ing the  law  of  1833,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  state,  has  been  warmly  debated  this 
session,  but  failed  in  the  senate,  ayes  14,  noes  21. 

The  Louisville  Journal  of  the  25th  says:  “The  le- 
gislature has  voted,  by  a very  large  majority,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  sustain  the  credit  of  the  state;  the  com- 
monwealth bank  bill  has  been  re-considered  in  the 
house,  but  has  no  chance  in  the  senate;  and  the  whigs 
of  the  general  assembly  have  held  a meeting,  and 
recommended  that  a whig  state  convention  be  held 
in  Louisville,  in  November  next,  for  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor.” 

OHIO. 

Banks.  The  legislature  has  finally  passed,  by  a 
pretty  strict  party  vote  in  both  bouses,  a bill  in  rela- 
tion to  the  banks  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  by  virtue  of 
which  not  only  the  thirteen  banks  whose  charters  ex- 
pired on  the  1st  January  last,  but  also  five  other 
banks  will  have  to  wind  up  their  concerns  between 
this  and  March,  1844,  leaving  only  three  in  existence 
in  the  state,  and  they  because  their  charters  extend 
beyond  that  period. 

The  bill  authorises  newbanks,  but  with  a provision 
making  individual  stockholders  responsible  for  all 
debts.  No  bank  we  presume  will  be  established  un- 
der such  a provision. 

The  yeas  and  nays,  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill 
in  the  house  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Baird,  Brish,  Brown, Cahill,  Clark, 
Douglass,  Gordon,  Green,  Gruber,  Plenderson,  Hum- 
phreys, James,  Johnson,  Kelly  of  P.,  Kilgore,  King, 
Larwill,  Martin  of  C„  Martin  of  S.,  Meredith,  Mud- 
gett,  McClung,  McConnell,  McFarland,  Nelson, 
Okey,  Olds,  Pilcher,  Rees,  Reid,  Sharp,  Wakefield, 
Warner,  White,  Wilford,  and  Speaker — 36 

NAYS — Messrs.  Ackley,  Atherton,  Baldwin,  Bow- 
en, Byington,  Campbell,  Chenoweth,  Chambers, 
Counts,  Dike,  Fisher,  Fudge,  Fuller,  Gallagher, 
Houseman,  Kelley  of  C.,  Larsb,  McClure,  McNulty, 
Pardee,  Probasco,  Robinson,  Ross,  Seward,  Schenck, 
Smith,  Spindler,  Steedman,  Tuttle,  Webb,  and  Wood- 
bridge — 31. 

The  votes  upon  its  passage  in  the  senate  were, 

YEAS — Messrs.  Aten,  Bartley,  Clark,  Franklin, 
Harris,  Hazeltine,  Johnson,  Jones,  Kock,  Lahm, 
LoudoD,  Miller,  Mitchell,  McAnelly,  McCutchen, 
Parker,  Ritchie,  Wolcott,  and  Speaker— 19. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barnet,  Denny,  Ford,  Fuller, 
Henderson,  Latham,  Newton,  Nash,  Bobbins,  Stan-  | 
ton,  arid  Wade — 12. 

Three  whigs  and  two  V.  B.  absent — Messrs.  La-  : 
tham  and  Robbins  voting  with  the  whigs.  It  is  to  be  i 
remarked,  says  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  that  Mr.  1 
Lahm  made  the  only  bank  speech  that  has  been  made  1 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  in  the  senate— all  other  speeches 
in  its  support  have  been  in  favor  of  a hard  money 
currency,  with  scarce  a reference  to  the  bill.  This  I 
fact  argues  little  for  its  practicability. 

In  the  Ohio  legislatare,  on  the  18th  ult.,  the  bill  to 
pay  the  domestic  creditors,  by  issuing  $1,600,000,6  per 
cent  bonds,  of  the  denomination  of  $100,  was  lost  by 
a vote  of  31  to  32.  On  the  20th,  it  was  reconsidered 
and  passed  by  a vote  of  43  to  27. 

Currency  and  business.  Cincinnati,  Feb.  22, 
1843.  The  pork  season  which  commenced  in  No- 
vember, is  now  nearly  over,  having  occupied  the  last 
three  months.  W’ithin  that  time  there  have  been  cut 
and  packed  in  this  city  probably  250,000  hogs,  worth 
about  an  average  of  five  dollars  each,  and  making  in 
all  an  aggregate  value  of  $1,250,000.  This  is  the 
value  of  the  raw  material.  The  commissions,  labor, 
salt,  barrels,  &c.,are  estimated  to  be  worth  $750,000 
more,  making  the  whole  value  of  the  article  as  prepar- 
ed for  market,  in  the  shape  of  pork,  bacon,  lard,  &c., 
something  like  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  produce,  has  been  pur- 
chased and  packed  for  foreign  account,  and  all  of  it 
for  cash.  About  half  a million  was  for  the  English 
and  French  market  now  open  for  this  species  of 
American  produce  for  the  first  time.  Should  the  ex- 
periment prove  successful,  a very  important  branch 
will  have  been  added  to  our  trade. 

During  the  same  three  months,  the  amount  of  the 
flour  and  whiskey  shipped  from  Cincinnati,  has  not 
been  less  than  one  million  of  dollars.  These  are 
also  cash  articles,  for  which  the  producers  have  been 
paid. 

Without  taking  into  consideration  a great  variety, 
and  valuable  amount,  of  other  products  which  have 
gone  forward  from  our  wharves,  there  has  been 


three  millions  of  property  sold  in  our  market  for 

cash,  or  short  exchange,  equal  to  cash,  and  for  near- 
ly all  of  which  exchange  on  the  eastern  citieshas 
been  negotiated. 

A most  disgraceful  scene  occurred  in  the  Ohio 
legislature  on  the  11th,  though  we  are  forced  to  say 

that  it  is  by  no  means  singular,  for  similar  outrages 
have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  during  the  present 
session:  A Mr.  Byington  sent  to  the  chair,  as  an 
amendment  to  a bill  under  consideration,  a resolu- 
tion, asserting  “that  the  speaker  of  the  house  had 
forfeited  all  confidence  as  an  impartial  presiding  offi- 
cer, either  from  stupid  ignorance  of  parliamentary 
law,  or  from  a wilful  maladministration  of  it! 

This  was  negatived  by  a unanimous  vote,  with  the 
exception  of  Messrs.  Byington  and  Stedman. 

Mr.  Gordon  then  offered  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  Legrand  Byington,  a member  from 
Pike,  be  censured  by  this  house  for  his  unprovoked 
insult  to  the  speaker. 

Byington  moved  a long  amendment,  requiring  in 
substance  “that  the  censure  should  be  pronounced  by 
a person  possessed  of  common  honesty,  upon  the  va- 
rious acts  and  decisions  of  the  speaker,  by  which  the 
said  member  from  Pike  had  been  robbed  of  his  con- 
stitutional rights  and  privileges.’’ 

The  amendment  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  the 
vote  of  censure  passed. 

INDIANA. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  adjourned  on  the  13th 
inst.  Previous  to  the  adjournment,  a bill  was  passed 
which  divides  the  state  into  ten  congressional  dis- 
tricts. In  1840,  the  districts,  as  now  composed,  gave 
the  following  majorities: 


V.  B. 

1st  district  5,714 

Harrison. 

6,792 

V.  B.  maj.  H.  maj 
1,078 

2d 

do 

6,082 

6,800 

718 

3d 

do 

5,985 

7,806 

1.821 

4th 

do 

3,439 

6,371 

2,932 

5th 

do 

6,120 

6 919 

799 

6th 

do 

6,441 

6,676 

235 

7th 

do 

4,382 

6,S77 

2,495 

8th 

do 

6,084 

6,577 

492 

9th 

do 

3,786 

5,368 

1,588 

10th 

do 

3,668 

5,116 

1 448 
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ILLINOIS. 

Congressional  districts.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, by  a vote  of  50  to  52,  have  passed  a bill 
dividing  the  state  into  seven  congressional  districts, 
three  of  which  are  whig  according  to  the  election  of 
1840— the  rest  V.  B.  Nearly  all  the  whigs  voted  for 
the  bill.  The  State  Register  thinks  the  senate  will 
not  concur. 

Springfield,  Feb.  11,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  On  the  9th  inst.  the  governor  destroyed 
by  fire  $2,000,000  of  state  indebtedness,  in  front  of 
the  state  house — being  the  amount  of  bonds  received 
of  State  Bank,  by  the  terms  of  dissolution.  Many 
of  the  members  very  properly  wished  the  bonds  can- 
celled, but  it  was  thought  best  by  the  glorifying  par- 
ty to  have  them  burnt.  3 he  fund  commissioner 
(Whiteside)  then  brought  out  a large  amount  of 
bonds — some  signed,  some  numbered,  and  some 
blank.  In  attempting  to  throw  something  like  a cart 
load  on  the  fire  at  once,  the  strings  which  bound 
them  together  broke;  the  wind  was  high,  the  bonds 
were  scattered,  and  a general  scramble  among  the 
men  and  boys  commenced.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  have  thus  been  scattered,  and  have  been 
so  carefully  withheld  and  concealed  as  to  lead  to  the 
apprehension  that  improper  use  will  be  made  of 
them.  This  act  of  the  fund  commissioner  lias  excit- 
ed great  indignation.  It  was  done  without  any  au- 
thority, and  the  legislature  have  called  upon  him  for 
explanation.  The  senate  has  ordered  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  matter,  and  will  tr}  as  far  as  they  can 
to  remedy  the  evil;  and  a bill  has  actually  been  in- 
troduced making  it  a misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  person  to  be  found 
with  one  of  these  bonds  in  possession  within  ten 
days  after  the  passage,  of  the  act.  It  is  said  that 
the  fund  commissioner  has  no  record  of  the  bonds 
destroyed  and  scattered;  and  what  his  object  was  in 
thus  attempting  to  destroy  such  a mass  of  bonds  at 
this  particular  time,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  bonds 
which  are  out  are  sterling  bonds  of  1001  and  2251, 
and  dollar  bonds  of  $1  000,  all  with  coupons. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Tribune. 

ALABAMA. 

Monetary  affairs.  No  part  of  the  currency  is 
at  present  at  greater  discount  than  that  of  Alabama. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  cause  not  publicly  an- 
nounced for  this.  People  are  looking  with  no  little 
curiosity  to  ascertain  the  why  and  wherefore.  We 
find  a letter  from  Mobile  dated  28th  January,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  as  follows: 
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‘ Our  monetary  affairs  are  in  an  unsettled  condition 
and  contrary  to  expectation,  exchange  has  advanced 
materially  within  a few  days  lotwichstanding  the 
rivers  have  risen  so  as  to  bring  in  large  receipts  of 
cotton.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  a deprecia 
tion  of  our  currency.  Apprehension  that  the  notes 
of  our  banks  will  depreciate  in  value,  as  have  those 
ol  most  banks,  which  have  heretofore  gone  into  li- 
quidation, is  probably  the  chief  reason.  The  action 
of  our  legislature  may  satisfy  capitalists  at  the  north, as 
well  as  foreign  bond  holders,  that  it  is  the  solemn  de- 
termination of  this  state  faithfully  to  meet  its  future 
liabilities,  whatever  may  be  the  personal  hardships 
to  which  its  citizens  may  be  subjected.  You  will 
have  noticed  that  during  the  whole  of  the  exciting 
discussions  arising  out  of  the  bank  question,  not  even 
the  slightest  tendency  to  repudiation  has  been  exhi- 
bited, and  I cannot  for  a moment  conceive  it  ever 
will  be  in  the  legislative  hall  of  the  state  of  Alaba- 
ma. In  few  words,  our  position  is  this:  the  state 
bank  system  has  been  virtually  abolished;  all  bank- 
ing functions  by  the  branches  at  Mobile,  Decatur, 
and  Montgomery,  suspended,  and  the  mother  bank  at 
Tuscaloosa  so  trenched  in  as  merely  to  act  as  a fiscal 
agent  for  government  transactions;  and  a bill  is  now 
before  the  house  to  wind  up  the  branch  at  Hunts- 
ville. Since  ail  the  assets  of  the  branches  will  pro- 
bably be  concentrated  at  the  mother  bank,  and  from 
the  reports  of  the  diffierent  banks,  it  appears  they 
have  on  hand  about  $1,100,000  in  specie,  which  is 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  due  by  the 
state  for  two  years  to  come.  A tax  bill  will  unques- 
tionably pass,  to  provide  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, and  thus  the  banks  in  liquidation  will  be  re- 
lieved from  all  burdens  except  their  own  liabilities. 
In  round  numbers  the  mother  bank  and  branches 
have  about  20  millions  of  bills  receivable,  as  also  a 
large  amount  of  real  estate,  taken  in  settlement  of 
debts,  to  meet  about  5 millions  of  circulation;  and 
in  addition  the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged,  which 
surely  from  the  aspect  of  our  present  legislature, 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  so  very  light  a thing. — 
For  my  own  part,  1 have  perfect  faith  in  the  integri- 
ty and  honor  of  our  slate  politicians.  They  have 
seen  and  been  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  state 
bank  system,  and  have  without  regard  to  party,  tak- 
en the  bull  by  the  horns  and  crushed  him;  and  I trust 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  see  business 
revive,  and  not  only  the  credit  of  our  state,  but  of  its 
citizens,  rank  with  those  of  any  other  state.  I be- 
lieve if  the  people  thought  it  absolutely  necessary, 
even  hard  as  the  times  are,  they  would  cheerfully 
submit  to  a tax  to  create  a sinking  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds.  And  I also  believe  that  those 
who  are  best  informed,  and  act  and  think  without 
prejudice,  are  satisfied  that  enough  will  be  realized 
from  the  assets  of  the  banks  to  pay  their  circulation, 
and  go  far  towards  meeting  the  bonds,  but  a small 
amount  of  which  are  due  until  1852.  Under  these 
circumstances  1 can  see  no  good  reason  why  our 
money  should  be  at  its  present  depreciated  price.” 

Liabilities.  In  appears  from  a statement  in  the 
Tuscaloosa  Flag  of  the  Union,  that  the  liabilities  of 
the  state  of  Alabama  are  as  follows: 

Unliquidated  bonds  for  capital  stock 

of  her  banks,  $11,073,111  38 

School  fund  deposites,  746,408  76 

Surplus  revenue,  United  States,  669,037  22 

Bank  deposite  account,  1,099,847  83 

Bank  circulation,  5,408,200  00 


Total,  $18,996,655  19 

Amount  necessary  to  be  raised  the  present  year, 
by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  pay  interest  on  debt  and 
defray  state  expenses,  $750,372  77. 

For  1844,  including  $1,000,000  bonds  due,  $4,700, - 
577  27. 

The  Flag  remarks: 

“We  offer  no  comment  upon  this  gloomy  picture. 
With  five  and  a half  millions  of  unredeemed  circu- 
lation. the  state  has  near  two  and  a half  millions  of 
current  expenses  and  debts,  to  pay  in  less  than  two 
years.  Where  are  the  means?  in  taxation,  we  trust, 
arid  not  in  repudiation.  God  forbid!” 

The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on  the  35th 
ultimo.  No  relief  or  slay  law  of  any  kind  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  The  law  which  was 
passed  for  the  division  of  the  state  into  congressional 
districts  was  passed  exclusively  upon  the  white  pup- 
ulation. 

Tney  refuse  to  receive  the  state’s  quota  of  the  land 
distribution. 

Later  dates  inform  us,  that  a bill  has  passed, 
putting  all  the  branches  of  the  state  brarik  into  li- 
quidation, which  process  has  commenced.  A bill 
passed  the  senate,  granting  five  years  exterition  to 
bank  debtors,  but  was  rejected  m the  house  by  a 
very  decided  vote.  Another  senate  bill,  allowing 


*welve  months  =*ay  of  execution,  unless  the  creditor 
would  endorse  her  n “payable  in  Alabama  mo- 
ney,” was  voted  down  in  the  house,  triumphantly. — 
A bill  for  raising  about  $250,000  by  taxation,  has 
passed,  and  repudiation  in  Alabama,  is  fairly  scout- 
ed at  by  all  parties. 

The  circulation  of  the  state  bank,  and  branches 
on  the  1st  December,  was  about  $5,000,000.  Debts 
duo  the  banks,  deemed  good,  $8,000,000,  of  which 
about  one-third  will  be  paid  this  spring.  Mali  qf 
this  circulasion,  it  is  supposed  can  be  retired  by  the 
1st  July,  and  the  remainder  during  the  year. 

Extract  from  a letter,  dated  Mobile,  19th  Feb.  1843: 

“I  now  consider  the  credit  of  the  state  of  Alaba- 
ma as  secured;  the  interest  on  the  bonds  will  be 
promptly  met.  There  is  specie  and  specie  funds 
enough  to  do  it  for  more  than  two  years.  Long  be- 
fore that  time  the  people  will  realize  the  benefits  re- 
sulting from  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  state.  A 
tax  has  been  laid  for  the  support  of  government,  and 
I believe  it  will  be  more  than  double  the  amount  that 
will  be  required  for  that  purpose.  An  intelligent 
member  of  the  legislature  says:  ‘You  may  feel  the 
utmost  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  state.  Ala- 
bama will  never  repudiate  the  debt;  and  there  is  not 
a question  but  that  the  people  will  next  year  willingly 
submit  to  a further  tax  to  create  a sinking  fund  for 
the  eventual  payment  of  the  bonds,  which  are  as  safe 
and  as  good  as  the  bonds  of  New  York.’ 

“Exchange  is  dull — and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will 
decline  10  percent,  in  ten  days  from  this  time.” 

FLORIDA. 

Repudiation.  The  legislative  council  of  Florida 
has  decided  by  a large  majority  that  the  territory  is 
not  bound  to  pay  the  bonds  issued  under  the  authori- 
ty of  a previous  legislature.  The  doctrine  of  repu- 
diation is  recognised  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  ano- 
ther instance  of  voluntary  self-abasement  is  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Floyd  offered  a protest  in  the  name  of  his  con- 
stituents, against  this  disgraceful  transaction;  but  it 
was  not  allowed  to  be  spread  upon  the  journal.  The 
repudiating  resolutions  were  carried  by  a vote  of  22 
to  4.  Those  who  voted  against  them  were  Messrs. 
Cromartie,  De  la  Roua,  Floyd  and  Knowles.  They 
deserve  to  have  their  names  handed  down  as  bright 
and  shining  lights  in  a season  of  darkness  and  gloom. 

[JVeio  Orleans  Bee 

The  bill  concerning  executions,  known  as  the  stay 
law,  has  passed  the  senate  by  a vote  of  9 to  5;  and 
the  Star  says:  “the  friends  of  the  bill  indulge  an  in- 
creasing confidence  of  its  passing  through  the  other 
house.” 

ARKANSAS. 

Real  estate  bank.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette 
states  that  a committee  of  the  legislature  of  Arkan- 
sas have  reported  the  facts  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  this  institution,  and  a sorry  picture  of 
fraud  do  they  present  on  the  part  of  the  men  high  in 
office,  and  hitherto  in  character.  Senator  A.  H.  Se- 
vier and  general  T.  3’.  Williamson  were  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  sell  the  state  bonds  for  this 
bank.  They  sold  $500,000  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  Mr.  Woodbury,  at  par,  receiving;  therefore 
the  proceeds  of  the  Smithsonian  bequest!!!  They  paid 
$5000  to  a broker  in  Washington  for  negotiating  the 
sale,  and  charged  a like  sum  for  their  own  services. 
This  half  million  so  received  they  invested  in  south- 
ern and  south  western  funds,  pocketing  the  differ- 
ence of  exchange;  in  addition.  Sevier  appropriated 
$14,300  and  Williamson  $14,094  for  expenses  incur- 
red and  services  rendered;  and,  for  considerations  not 
stated,  loaned  $8,500  to  certain  individuals  in  New 
York.  So  the  gold  received  for  the  state  bonds  was 
sadly  reduced  before  it  reached  the  bank,  and  still 
more  reduced  after  it  got  there.  The  committee 
found  only  $15,000  in  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  mo- 
ther bank,  and  its  assets  almost  valueless.  So  much 
for  appointing  political  partizans  to  attend  to  finan- 
cial matters! 

The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on  the  4th 
ult.  after  a session  of  three  months,  the  longest  ever 
held  in  that  slate. 

The  freshet.  We  continue  to  receive  distress- 
ing details  of  the  late  freshet.  Over  one  hundred 
lives  were  lost  on  the  Red  River. 


STATE  DEBTS. 


It  was  no  doubt  noticed,  that  in  treating  of  this 
subject  under  this  head  in  our  last  number,  we 
took  broad  open  ground,  without  reference  to  any 
constitutional  considerations.  An  express  constitu- 
tional authority  for  the  federal  government  to  assume 
the  payment  of  state  debts,  would  not  make  it  either 


wise  or  expedient  for  that  government  so  to  do.  And, 
on  the  contrary,  this  is  one  of  the  kind  of  things, 
that,  though  ever  so  sternly  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution, if  found  to  be  highly  expedient,  it  is  pro- 
bable, and  if  found  to  be  indispensable,  it  is  certain, 
that  some  method  of  evading  its  prohibition  would 
be  found  out.  In  grasping  the  subject  therefore,  it 
is  best  to  recur  at  once  to  first  principles;  what  in 
the  fitness  of  things, — what,  if  there  were  no  con- 
stitution, ought  to  be  the  course  to  be  pursued  under 
the  circumstances  of  this  case?  Where  a case  is 
clear  in  itself,  it  should  never  be  subjected  to  secon- 
dary control.  Right, — like  truth,  ought  to  be  first 
sought  for  at  head-quarters,  without  stopping  to  en- 
quire of  constitutions,  creeds,  or  any  other  human 
contrivances  whereby  men  are  often  led  from  the 
right  path.  In  considering  the  question,  therefore, 
instead  of  looking  into  the  constitution  and  contriv- 
ing how  to  construe  this  or  that  provision,  so  as  to 
suit  particular  views,  we  proceeded  first  to  enquire 
whether,  if  we  were  now  making  a constitution,  a 
provision  ought  to  be  inserted  therein,  authorising 
the  states  to  incur  whatever  obligations  they  deemed 
necessary  or  expedient,  and  requiring  the  federal  go- 
vernment, in  case  of  their  failure,  to  assume  the 
payment  of  all  such,  or  of  any  such  obligations? 

To  return  to  one  or  two  topics  treated  of  in  the  last 
number: 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  state 
debts,  several  tabular  statements  have  been  made  out 
and  published,  professing  to  shew  the  indebtedness  of 
the  states.  That  these  are  not  exactly  to  bo  depend- 
ed upon,  would  seem  obvious  from  the  fact,  that 
whilst  the  American  Almanac  for  1843,  makes  the 
amount  $198,818,736,  the  United  States  Almanac  has 
the  amount  at  $207,564,915.  If  two  such  publi- 
cations as  these  are,  so  bound  to  be  accurate  in 
their  statistics,  vary  so  widely,  we  must  not 
wonder  at  the  uncertainty  w'hich  prevails  abroad, 
on  the  subject.  The  statement  in  the  American  Al- 
manac is  according  to  the  official  return  of  the  sec- 
retary of  treasury  transmitted  to  congress,  June  25, 
1842, — that  of  the  U.  S.  Almanac  is  the  same,  but 
presumed  to  be  corrected  by  some  later  distinct  re- 
ports. Either  statement  we  consider  quite  above  the 
actual  amount  due  by  the  states. 

Take  our  own  state,  Maryland,  as  an  instance  of 
the  exaggeration.  True,  the  treasurer  of  the  state 
in  his  annual  reports,  as  well  as  in  reply  to  a call  re- 
cently made  upon  him  by  the  house  of  delegates, 
states  the  debt  of  Maryland  to  be  over  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars, — and  so  it  is,  as  a matter  of  account  in  his 
department, — the  laws  having  authorized  obligations 
to  that  amount,  and  the  bonds  having  been  issued  ac- 
cordingly. Nay,  governor  Thomas,  in  his  annual 
message,  by  resorting  to  the  device  of  adding  the 
debt  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  to 
that  of  the  state,  contrives  to  make  the  amount  some 
millions  more.  But  what  is  the  fact?  We  all  know 
that  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  amply  able  to  meet  her 
own  obligations.  Her  stock  is  selling  at  79  and  80, 
whilst  state  stock  at  the  same  interest,  is  selling  at 
45!!  The  state  is  not  accountable  for  city  debts  in 
any  way,  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  her  assuming 
such  accountability. 

It  is  true  enough  that  as  a matter  of  account  in  the  books 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  state , the  Maryland  debt  is  some- 
the  thing  over  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, — but  what  is 
fact?  The  treasurer  himself,  two  weeks  ago,  in  re- 
ply to  an  official  enquiry  from  the  house  of  delegates, 
tells  them  that  the  actual  indebtedness  of  the  state 
might  be  set  down  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  a sum  which  would  pay  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent,  upon  that  amount  was  all  that  was  required  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  state.  And  yet  in  everyone  of 
the  estimates  of  the  amount  of  state  debts,  as  well 
as  in  all  public  debates  upon  the  subject,  Maryland 
is  set  down  as  being  a debtor  state  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  millions. 

How  does  it  happen?  We  will  account  for  the  prin- 
cipal disparity. 

Maryland  agreed  to  loan  her  bonds  for  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  company  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing said  rail-road  from  beyond  Cumberland,  to  the 
Oiiio  river,  and  the  treasurer  placed  the  bonds  ac- 
cordingly in  the  hands  of  said  company,  and  o- 
pened  the  account  upon  his  books,  as  so  much 
due  from  the  state.  The  said  rail-road  company- 
have  not  yet  commenced  that  part  of  the  road  upon 
which  they  were  restricted  to  expend  this  money, — 
the  bonds  have  not  passed  out  of  their  possession, — 
no  interest  has  ever  accrued  upon  them,  and  if  there 
had,  the  rail-road  company  were  bound  to  provide  it 
— but  there  had  not,  and  by  resolutions  which  have 
reached  our  hands  since  w'e  commenced  penning  this 
article,  we  find  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  recommend  to 
the  company  to  relinquish  the  said  bonds,  fee.  to  the 
state,  and  so  as  that  the  state  debt,  (as  a matter  of 
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account,)— “will  be  reduced  at  once  four  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,” — and  the  liability  of 
the  state  for  said  company,  be  altogether  withdrawn. 
Whether  the  state  will  consent  to  the  terms  propos- 
ed, is  uncertain.  We  intrqduce  the  circumstance 
here  only  for  the  purpose  of  proving,  that  the  real 
indebtedness  of  the  state  of  Maryland  is,  in  fact,  only 
two  thirds  in  amount  of  what  it  has  been  generally 
estimated  at. 

Again, — there  is  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  which 
has  been  set  down  in  all  the  statements  as  a debtor 
state,  to  the  amount  of  §6,720,000, — whereas,  her 
real  indebtedness  does  but  very  little  exceed  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars;  except  that  she  has  to  a certain  ex- 
tent rendered  herself  responsible  for  the  debts  of 
certain  rail-road  companies  of  the  state,  but  which 
are  all  now  in  active  and  very  profitable  operation, 
making  handsome  dividends  of  profits,  besides  ap- 
propriating to  a sinking  fund  which  will  liquidate  the 
debts  by  the  time  they  become  due,  thus  demonstrat- 
ing, that  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  their  be- 
half, is  no  risk  whatever. 

New  York,  is  set  down  as  a debtor  state  to  the 
amount  of  §22,797,267  91: — but  of  this  sum,  §5,035,- 
700  is,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  a state  credit 
loaned  to  improvement  companies. 

The  amount  of  the  state  debt  of  Illinois  was  a few 
days  since,  reduced  by  the  surrender  of  the  invest- 
ment of  the  state  in  the  state  bank  of  Illinois,  and 
the  simultaneous  surrender  of  the  state  bonds  held 
by  that  institution  in  the  amount  of  §1,786.000, — and 
of  auditor’s  warrants,  in  the  amount  of  §287,500, — 
making  a reduction  to  the  amount  of  §2,073,500. — 
The  bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown,  offers  to  re- 
turn another  million,  held  by  that  institution,  upon 
conditions  which  will  probably  be  accepted.  By 
these  operations  the  debt  of  Illinois  will  be  re- 
duced upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars. 

A considerable  amount  of  the  (reported)  debt  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  was  lately  cancelled,  by  burn- 
ing, by  order  of  the  legislature,  the  bonds,  which 
they  authorized  to  be  issued,  and  which  had  never 
been  in  fact  issued;  and  the  debt,  to  that  amount, 
like  a large  item  in  the  reported  debt  of  Maryland, 
had  in  fact  never  existed. 

We  shall  not  have  space  to  continue  the  investiga- 
tion through  the  whole  of  the  union.  Those  are  suf- 
ficient specimens  to  establish  the  fact,  that  the 
amount  of  state  debts  has  been  largely  exaggerated. 
The  three  states  first  named  above  are  set  down  in 
the  tables  as  owing  over  44  millions; — they  owe  in 
fact  but  about  34  millions. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  the  reported  debts  of  the 
states,  largely  over  one  half, — say  §108,235,808  were 
contracted  between  the  years  1835  and  1838;  forty 
millions  between  1825  and  1830;  and  about  the  same 
sum  between  1820  and  1825. 

There  are  seven  of  the  states  of  the  union  that 
owe  no  debts  at  all,  viz: — New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  North  Carolina. 

Six  other  of  the  states  owe  each  less  than  four 
millions  of  dollars, — two  of  them, — Maine  and  Geor- 
gia, owe  between  one  and  two  millions  only. 

Since  the  above  paragraph  was  placed  in  type,  we 
find  New  Hampshire  classified  as  now  one  of  the 
indebted  states;  the  announcement  is  made  in  terms 
that  furnish  a fair  illustration  of  the  manner  with 
which  state  credits  have  been  sported  with,  and  a 
panic  aroused  over  our  whole  country,  about  State 
Debts,  that  is  still  operating  most  injuriously, — not  to 
say  wickedly.  We  clip  the  article  from  the  Boston 
American. 

“New  Hampshire  mortgaged  to  Boston  Capi- 
talists.— We  hasten  to  communicate  to  our  readers 
the  important  intelligence,  brought  us  through  the 
Concord,  N.  H.  Advocate  of  Democracy,  that  “New 
Hampshire  is  mortgaged  to  the  moneyed  powers  of 
Boston — and  the  state  sold  like  cattle  in  the  sham- 
bles.” That  paper  says — “We  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  the  New  Hampshire  state  treasurer, 
has  recently  returned  from  Boston,  where  he  BOR- 
ROWED THIRTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  from 
one  of  the  banks,  and  MORTGAGED  THE 
WHOLE  STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AS 
SECURITY.”  If  New  Hampshire  locofocoism  be 
all  the  security  the  Boston  capitalists  have,  we  ad- 
vise them  to  loreclose  the  mortgage  at  once.  In  less 
than  two  months,  the  property  will  have  depreciated 
a hundred  per  cent.” 

Besides  the  exaggeration  as  to  the  amount  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  states,  which  instead  of  being  2U0, 
we  should  judge  to  be  not  much,  if  at  all,  over  150 
millions,  there  is  a wide  mistake  abroad  relative  to 
the  periods  at  which  these  debts  become  payable. — 
Perhaps  one-half  of  the  people  of  this  country  at 
this  moment  are  under  the  impression  that  the  most 
of  the  amount,  whatever  it  be,  is  now  due,  and  may 


be  demanded  of  the  states,  whereas,  the  fact  is, 
that  but  a small  part  of  it  is  redeemable  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come. 

Take  Louisiana,  as  an  instance.  Her  debt  amounts 
to  §20,820,889,  for  which  she  pays  an  interest  of  on- 
ly five  per  cent.  It  falls  redeemable  in  instalments 
payable  from  1843  to  1886.  A small  amount  only, 
is  payable  prior  to  1848.  The  whole  debt,  having 
been  procured  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  capital 
for  sundry  banks  in  the  state,  notwithstanding, 
some  of  those  banks  have  failed,  is  probably  ulti- 
mately secure,  for  the  borrowers  from  said  banks 
were  obliged  to  secure  the  state’s  bonds  by  mortgages 
upon  cotton  lands,  estimated  to  be  worth  in  the  ag- 
gregate §25,400,000. 

Alabama,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  like  manner  in- 
curred most  of  her  state  debt,  say  over  11  millions 
of  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  making  capital  for  her 
state  banks,  which  she  has  just  now  determined  to 
wind  up.  The  lands  of  individuals  mortgaged  to  the 
banks  for  the  payment  of  the  money  they  borrowed 
of  them,  are  held  as  ultimate,  and  it  is  probable  will 
be  nearly  adequate  to  secure  the  state.  Of  the  state 
debt,  something  less  than  two  millions  were  made 
redeemable  in  1842  and  1844, — after  which  the 
next  instalment  is  not  due  until  1852,  and  then  only 
§300  000.  The  third  instalment,  of  something  over 
a million,  is  not  due  till  1858,  the  last  instalment 
does  not  fall  due  till  1866. 

But  very  little  of  the  debt  of  the  state  of  New 
York, — say  §125,000,  is  due  prior  to  1845,  unless  we 
include  something  less  than  a million  of  4|  per  cent, 
stock  redeemable  at  pleasure. 

The  like  precaution  no  doubt  has  been  used  in  al- 
most every  instance  of  the  states  incurring  debts  to 
any  considerable  amount.  Nay,  if  we  may  believe 
the  tenor  of  the  following  paragraph,  the  precaution 
of  taking  ample  time  on  obligations,  has  been  en- 
grafted in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  at  least  one  of 
the  states.  We  find  the  item  in  this  morning’s  pa- 
per: 

“ Missouri . — A dispute  has  arisen  between  the  state 
of  Missouri  and  the  state  bank  of  that  state.  It  ap- 
pears the  governor  borrowed  of  the  bank  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  payable  in  twelve  months.  The 
committee  who  have  examined  the  subject,  report 
that  the  governor  had  no  authority  to  borrow  money 
at  a shorter  period  than  fifty  years,  and  they,  there- 
fore, repudiate  the  payment  before  that  time,  but  ad- 
vise that  the  legislature  do  provide  the  means  to  pay 
the  interest.” 

Without  vouching  for  the  above  article,  which  we 
rather  insert  for  amusement  than  argument,  the  fact 
that  comparatively  but  a small  proportion  of  the 
aggregate  amount  due  from  the  states  is  now  paya- 
ble,— or  will  be  payable  for  a number  of  years  to 
come,  is  unquestionable, — leaving  the  states  sufficient 
time  to  bring  up  their  resources  to  meet  the  contin- 
gencies when  they  arrive. 

Much  the  largest  portion  of  the  debts  of  a number 
of  the  states, — (we  will  mention  Virginia  as  an  in- 
stance,) is  owned  by  citizens  of  this  country;  who, 
instead  of  desiring  it  to  be  paid  off,  it  is  well  known, 
estimated  is  as  the  more  valuable,  because  it  is  not 
shortly  to  be  paid.  More  than  half  of  the  Virginia 
state  debt  is  payable  in  instalments  from  1856  to 
1861.  The  part  payable  prior  to  1856, — falls  due  in 
easy  instalments. 

The  debt  of  Kentucky  falls  due  in  instalments 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  years  hence. 

Over  half  of  the  debt  of  Ohio  falls  due  in  instal- 
ments from  1850  to  1860. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  lime  to  extend  these 
details.  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove  the  posi-- 
tions,  that  not  only  is  the  amount  of  state  debts  ex- 
aggerated, but  also  that  the  demand  that  the  states 
are  now,  or  shortly  will  be  liable  to,  is  very  errone- 
ously estimated  in  this  country,  as  well  as  abroad. 

The  following  extract  from  the  London  Spectator, 
is  one  of  the  most  sensible  articles  we  have  met 
with  upon  the  subject  from  that  side  of  the  Atlantic: 

“Several  letters  have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers 
from  holders  of  American  stocks,  urging  the  British 
government  to  lend  its  aid,  at  first  by  remonstrance, 
and  then  by  more  “vigorous  measures,”  towards  the 
recovery  of  their  claims.  That  suggestions  of  this 
kind  should  occasionally  appear  cannot  be  a matter 
of  surprise  when  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury sustained;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
should  find  insertion  in  our  journals  without  one 
word  of  correction,  and  thus  go  forth  as  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  At  the  time  when  these  per- 
sons parted  with  their  money,  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  mere  promise  to  pay  of  the  respective  go- 
vernments to  whom  it  was  lent.  They  acted  upon 
their  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  such  promises, 
and,  if  that  estimate  was  erroneous,  they  must  abide 
by  the  consequent  loss,  as  they  would  contentedly 


have  taken  the  profit  if  it  had  turned  out  to  be  cor- 
rect. If  the  British  government  is  to  assume  the 
task  of  collecting  the  debts  due  to  its  subjects,  it 
will  be  proper  that  its  opinion  should  at  least  be  ask- 
ed before  those  debts  are  permitted  to  be  contracted. 
Had  it  been  consulted  as  to  the  propriety  of  staking 
the  peace  of  the  world  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
state  of  Arkansas  or  the  territory  of  Florida,  it  is 
probable  that  some  of  the  present  claims  would  ne- 
ver have  existed.  Money-lenders  would  find  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  capital,  and  little  need 
for  circumspection,  if  they  could  recklessly  part 
with  it  to  foreign  states  under  the  assurance  that 
Great  Britain  will  at  all  times  step  in  to  enforce  the 
punctual  payment  of  their  dividends. 

“We  believe  that  the  feelings  expressed  in  these 
letters  are  shared  only  by  a very  small  minority  of 
American  bondholders;  and  it  may  be  well  to  inti- 
mate to  the  writers,  apart  from  all  national  conside- 
rations, the  injurious  effects  which  they  must  inevi- 
tably produce  upon  their  own  interests.  One  mo- 
ment’s reflection  will  teach  them  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Great  Britain  at  once  to  pay  their  demands 
from  her  own  treasury,  than  to  rush  into  a war  which 
must  involve  the  immediate  expenditure  of  a far 
greater  amount,  and  eventually,  under  the  most  for- 
tunate circumstances,  leave  the  matter  in  a some- 
what worse  condition  than  that  in  which  it  now 
stands,  namely,  with  the  promise  to  pay  of  a nation 
exhausted  by  war  and  exasperated  by  blows,  instead 
of  the  promise  of  the  same  nation  in  prosperity  and 
friendship.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  their  ap- 
peals can  have  no  effect  upon  the  British  government; 
and  it  only  remains  to  inquire  what  effects  they  are 
likely  to  produce  upon  the  indebted  states  of  Ameri- 
ca. In  regard  to  those  states  there  can  be  but  three 
points  of  reliance:  first,  their  intuitive  sense  of  hon- 
or; second,  their  sense  of  pride  and  hope  of  future 
credit;  thiid,  their  feelings  of  regret  at  the  misery 
which  must  be  inflicted  by  their  defalcations  upon 
those  who  have  shown  confidence  in  their  faith  and 
a desire  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  country. 
On  the  first  alone,  it  is  evident,  no  sufficient  hope 
can  be  grounded.  On  the  second  and  third,  the  great 
chances  of  their  creditors  rest;  no  more  certain  mode 
of  destroying  those  chances  could  be  found  than  that 
which  has  been  pursued.  By  denouncing  the  Ame- 
rican people  as  incorrigibly  dishonest,  we  lead  them 
to  the  belief  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  take  any  step 
by  which  their  pride  or  their  credit  can  be  restored, 
and  that  matters,  therefore,  cannot  be  worse  whether 
they  pay  or  noi;  while,  by  our  threats  of  resorting  to 
force,  we  excite  a spirit  of  dislike  that  must  effec- 
tually prevent  them  from  looking  with  any  regret 
upon  our  losses.” 


THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 


IN  SENATE FEBRUARY  23,  1843. 

The  bill  making  appropriation  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  half  calendar  year  of  1843,  and  the  fiscal 
year  of  1844,  having  been  engrossed,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed;  and  the  question  being  on  the 
adoption  of  the  title  to  the  bill — 

Mr.  Benton  rose  and  moved  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  appro- 
priations as  related  to  the  African  squadron. 

The  chair  remarked  that  the  bill  was  now  passed, 
and  the  question  was  merely  on  the  title;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill  before  the  motion  to  recommit 
could  be  considered. 

The  motion  was  then  made  to  reconsider  and  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative;  when 

Mr.  Benton  remarked  that  the  point  of  inquiry  was, 
whether  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  re- 
ceived any  intimation  of  a different  construction 
having  been  put  upon  the  treaty  by  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  visit  from  that  given  to  it  by 
this  government?  As  to  whether  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  replied  to  or  not,  although 
it  might  be  a point  of  some  moment  between  the 
parties  concerned,  it  was  not,  however,  the  point  to 
which  he  directed  his  inquiry.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  despatch  of  the  American  minister  from 
London  (from  which  Mr.  B.  here  read  an  extract)  a 
single  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  construction 
given  to  the  treaty  by  the  British  government  in 
reference  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search. 
This  was  the  point  of  inquiry  which  he  desired  to 
make. 

Mr.  Jrcher  observed  that  as  the  honorable  senator 
had  signified  his  infention  to  make  an  inquiry,  with- 
out anticipating  the  nature  of  that  inquiry,  and,  inas- 
much as  a despatch  had  been  since  received,  he  (Mr. 
A.)  deemed,  it  but  fair  and  proper  that  the  attention 
of  the  senator  should  be  called  to  that  despatch,  that 
he  might  be  the  better  able  to  shape  his  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Bentnn  said  perhaps  the  gentleman  would  go 
a step  further,  and  tcdHiim  at  what  time  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  would  favor  them  with  an 
answer  to  the  inquiry.  If  the  gentleman  would  do 
this,  he  would  confer  an  additional  obligation. 

Mr.  Archer  requested  the  honorable  senator  dis- 
tinctly to  .repeat  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  would  read  from  an  English 
newspaper  published  at  Liverpool,  an  extract,  pur- 
porting to  be  a speech  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  there  was  no  relinquishment,  in 
his  opinion,  of  the  right  of  visitation  of  American 
ships  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  that  the  late  treaty 
conceded  nothing  upon  this  point,  and  that  Great 
Britain  would  adhere  to  the  principle  which  she  had 
assumed  in  reference  to  that  subject. 

Mr.  Archer  said  the  honorable  senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  recollect  that  it  had  not  been  assumed 
by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  in  the  message 
communicating  the  treaty  to  the  senate  at  the  last 
session  of  congress  that  Great  Britain  had  renounced 
her  claim  to  the  right  of  visitation.  As  to  tjie  right 
of  search,  that  had  been  renounced,  according  to  the 
distinct  declaration  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

[Mr.  A.  read  from  the  president’s  message.] 

He  asked  the  particular  at  ention  of  the  senator  to 
the  passage.  And  he  asked  the  honorable  senator 
how  he  could  affect  to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  con- 
templated on  the  part  of  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  that  there  had  been  any  re- 
nouncement of  the  right  of  visitation  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government?  How  was  that  gentleman, 
with  the.  message  of  the  president  before  him,  autho- 
rized to  suppose  that  there  had  ever  been  any  sueh 
expression  on  the  part  of  this  government,  or  of  re- 
nunciation on  the  part  of  the  British?  Not  only  was 
this  never  contemplated  or  asserted  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  it  was  expressly  stated,  in 
more  than  one  part  of  the  message  communicating 
the  treaty  to  congress,  that  the  provision  for  the 
squadron  to  be  stationed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  had 
been  dictated  by  the  purpose  of  maintaining  our  de- 
clared principles,  fulfilling  our  existing  obligations,  exe- 
cuting our  own  laws  by  our  means  and  power,  as  a 
“ means  to  supercede  any  supposed  necessity  or  any  motive 
for  examination  or  visit  of  our  vessels — as  removing  all 
pretext  for  violating  the  immunities  of  our  flag  on  the  seas 
as  they  exist  and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations.  These 
were  the  motives  avowed  for  entering  into  the  arti- 
cles submitted  to  the  senate.  How  was  it  possible, 
then,  to  impute  to  the  government  a purpose  to  allege 
that  the  pretension  of  visitation  had  been  renounced 
in  this  very  article  or  any  other  manner?  Such  an 
assertion  would  have  been  in  contradiction  with  the 
tenor  of  the  article,  equally  as  with  the  grounds  al- 
leged for  its  adoption  on  the  part  of  our  government. 
The  fruit  of  renunciation  was  contemplated  and  an- 
ticipated indeed,  but  not  the  renunciation  alleged. 
If  it  could  have  been,  why  not  state  it  explicitly? 
Why  have  the  squadron  to  serve  the  same  supposed 
purposes?  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain  a direct  and 
explicit  renunciation  of  this  right;  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered advisable,  in  such  case,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  (which,  as  well  as  the  British 
negotiator,  had  earnestly  at  heart  to  adjust,  as  far  as 
practicable,  all  the  points  in  dispute,)  because  they 
could  not  come  to  an  arrangement  which  tvould  be 
absolutely  satisfactory  upon  this  point,  should,  as  the 
senator  seemed  to  imply  by  his  remarks,  not  attempt 
to  do  any  thing.  A renunciation  of  the  right  of  visit 
not  having  been  obtained,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  obtain  what  was  considered  the  next  best  thing. 
And,  accordingly,  an  arrangement  was  made  which 
tended  to  remove  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of 
that  right.  We  had  as  many  as  eighty  guns  dispers- 
ed in  small  vessels  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and  he 
put  it  to  the  senator  from  Missouri  to  say  whether 
there  was  a probability  that  there  would  be  any  oc- 
casion for  the  exorcise  of  that  right.  Although  G.  Bri- 
tain might  be  unwiliing  to  abandon  the  right;  although 
we  could  not  extinguish  the  cla im  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  right  of  visitation,  the  exercise  of  which  was 
so  obnoxious  to  us,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  any 
occasion  would  arise  between  the  two  governments 
for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit,  or  for  any  colli- 
sion upon  that  subject. 

It  was,  he  thought,  a question  for  the  considera- 
tion, not  of  this  government  only,  but  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales,  how  far  we  should  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  between  the  right  of  visitation  and  the 
right  of  search,  which  the  British  government  had 
disclaimed;  how  far  the  line  of  distinction  should  be 
drawn  under  the  principles  of  international  law. — 
Whilst  the  British  government  disclaimed  the  right 
of  search,  and  we  denied  that  which  she  did  claim, 
of  viMlai ion,  as  equivalent  in  effect,  was  there  n i 
a noun  r right  also  nearly  allied  to  this  lost,  which 
ac  tiH.j/iu  imv.c  iio  wan  x.ii  1 n , i-jv/over  uHiur  t 
tu  dciiiic  uf  arrange — a itiquuy  udo  tiic  uuiiu 

fide  character  of  the  flag?  He  supposed  the  senator 


from  Missouri  would  agree  with  him  that,  whilst  we 
claimed  exemption  for  all  vessels  sailing  under  our 
flag,  it  was  not  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish government  to  require  that  we  should  give  some 
sort  of  security  against  the  abuse  of  that  flag.  Gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  suppose  that  we  were  only  follow- 
ing the  footsteps  of  Great  Britain  in  this  matter  of 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  This  was  a great 
mistake,  and  did  flagrant  injustice  to  our  government. 
We  had  gone  pari  passu  with  that  government  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  great  object  at  the  least.  It  had  been 
the  signal  honor  of  our  government  to  have  been  the 
firs'  to  put  the  brand  of  piracy  on  this  infamous  traf- 
fic, and  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  causing  that 
government  to  put  the  brand  of  piracy  upon  it.  We 
were  pursuing  our  own,  not  British  policy,  in  provi- 
sions against  this  trade;  and  accordingiv  it  was  ours, 
not  the  British  negotiator,  who  had  been  the  propo- 
nent of  this  article  for  the  squadron  to  suppress  it. 
though  it  had  been  so  improperly  and  largely  insist- 
ed that  we  had  been  dragooned  or  betrayed  into  Bri- 
tish policy  in  this  respect.  We  did  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  British  government  in  regard  to  the 
means  which  she  was  disposed,  and  asserted  a pre- 
tension of  right  to  employ,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic,  to  wit,  the  exercise  of  visitation  in  regard  to 
suspected  vessels.  This  practice  seemed  to  us  not  to 
admit  of  a separation  sufficiently  definite  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right,  of  search.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  we  at  liberty  to  refuse  all  concession  of 
a right  of  inquiry  and  ascertainment  of  the  real  cha- 
racter and  identity  of  the  flag  which  might  be  dis- 
played in  fraud,  and  Would  certainly  be  so  displayed 
without  restraint,  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  such 
concession  altogether.  Suppose  one  of  our  own  ves- 
sels, deputed  to  carry  out  our  own  policy,  had  been 
at  a port  in  Cuba  or  elsewhere,  a vessel  destined  for 
the  slave  traffic — suppose  our  cruiser  meets  this  ves- 
sel at  sea,  and  she  runs  up  the  flag  of  some  other  na- 
tion, would  the  honorable  senator  contend  that  we 
had  no  right  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  real  state 
of  the  case?  Was  it  not  reasonable,  therefore,  that 
we  should  afford  some  means  of  ascertaining  whether 
a vessel,  purporting  to  he  American,  was  so  in  reali- 
ty? It  was  true  that  the  American  flag  ought  to  pro- 
tect every  spot  over  which  it  was  raised;  but  he 
would  tell  the  honorable  senator  it  should  be  really 
the  American  flag  and  not  a counterfeit. 

He  could  inform  the  senator  that  complaints  had 
been  brought  to  the  state  department  of  the  inter- 
ference of  our  cruisers  with  vessels  suspected  of  be- 
ing engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  the  papers  of  which 
vessels  actually  showed  that  they  had  been  so  engag- 
ed; and,  if  he  was  rightly  informed,  more  than  one 
investigation  was  now  on  foot  in  reference  to  such 
vessels. 

He  made  these  observations  merely  to  show  that, 
whilst  it  is  true  that  no  renunciation  had  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  visitation,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  the  two  governments  were  of  such  a 
nature  as  from  necessity  to  render  them  extremely 
difficult  of  adjustment,  it  was  a high  merit  on  the 
part  ot  the  government  of  the  United  States,  that 
finding  itself  unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  ad- 
justment with  the  British  negotiator,  they  had  done 
the  next  best*  thing  to  put  an  end  to  all  pretensions 
on  the  part  of  the  British  fur  resorting  again  to  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  He  thought  that  in  doing 
this  the  government  had  acted  wisely,  and  that  it  de- 
served the  commendation  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Benton  observed  that  the  extract  read  from 
his  place  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs  (Mr.  Archer ) only  referred  to  a subordi- 
nate point  of  sir  Robert  Peel’s  letter — that  of  the 
neglect  to  answer  Lord  Ashburton’s  despatch  of  De- 
cember, 18-11-  The  extract  read  only  referred  to 
that  point;  while  his  inquiry  was  wholly  directed  to 
the  question  of  difference  or  no  difference  on  the 
essential  point  of  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  declares  that  difference,  and  professes 
himself  doubly  pained  to  say  that  the  president’s  mes- 
sage is  not  correct.  He  says  the  right  of  visitation 
is  not  given  up,  that  England  will  not  concede  it. — 
The  president,  in  his  message  of  last  December,  in- 
forms the  two  houses  that  search,  visit,  and  visita- 
tion are  all  obviated  by  the  treaty,  and  congratulates 
the  country  upon  it.  This  is  the  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  governments,  and  it  is  vital.  It  is 
a question  of  treaty  or  no  treaty.  For,  if  the  par- 
ties misunderstand  it  on  this  great  point,  there  is  an 
end  of  concord,  and  dissension  must  immediately 
arise. 

The  senator  from  Virginia  read  from  the  presi- 
dent’s message  of  August  last.  Sir  Robert  I’eei 
. was  remarking  upon  the  message  of  December  last; 
and  that  message  shows  the  dd'l.-rencc.  which  the  3ri- 
ti-.fi  minister  an  :oun  ms.  The  'president,  in  that 
uKs-jge,  slaws  tne  mis.'hicf,  to  .'.it,  that  our  vessels 
had  been  subjected  to  visitation  (as  the  British  called 


it)  in  the  African  seas;  that  Ibis  visitation  was  only 
search  in  different,  words  and  in  new  form,  and  then 
refers  to  the  treaty  as  putting  an  end  to  al!  pretence 
for  this  practice,  call  it  what  you  may,  in  time  to 
come.  Tlie  evil  of  this  visitation  is  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  president,  now  terminated.  According  to 
sir  Robert  Peel,  it  is  not  terminated.  And  here  is 
the  difference,  and  a serious  one. 

Mr.  B.  would  not  go  into  the  question  of  right  or 
wrong,  or  extend  t fie  basis  of  the  discus' ion,  bv 
opening  questions  of  maritime  rights.  He  would 
confine  himself  to  the  question  he  had  made — that 
of  a difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  treaty.  If  there 
is  a difference,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  it,  and 
to  settle  it.  It  must  be  settled;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  declaration  of  the  British  minister  de- 
clares a difference:  and  that  is  a point  on  which  each 
government  judges  for  itself.  They  have  no  com. 
mon  superior  to  judge  between  them.  The  declara- 
tion of  a difference  makes  a difference;  and  it  is  im- 
material, so  far  as  consequences  are  concerned, 
which  is  right  or  which  is  wrong.  In  all  national, 
as  in  all  individual  disputes,  one  party  must  be  in 
the  wrong, but  thatdoesnot  prevent  a fight  or  a war. 
The  party  >n  the  wrong  may  fight;  a. id,  from  the 
forma)  manner  in  which  the  British  minister  lias 
stated  this  difference,  it  is  very  clear  that  he  intends 
that  our  vessels  shall  be  searched  in  the  African 
seas  hereafter,  just  as  heretofore.  What  then?  Shall 
our  government  go  on  blindfold  with  the  treaty  until 
the  case  occurs — until  an  American  vessel  is  search- 
ed by  a British  cruiser — and  then  negotiate  or  fight? 
Shall  the  government  do  this — and  it  is  the  fate  of 
weakness  to  wait  for  events  instead  of  guiding  them, 
or  shall  it  stop  and  clear  up  the  difference  at  once? 
He  (Mr.  B.)  was  in  favor  of  stopping  all  action  un- 
der tins  clause  of  the  treaty  until  the  two  governments 
agreed  as  to  its  meaning. 

Mr.  B.  said  here  was  an  exemplification  of  the 
mischiefs  of  negotiating  treaties  without  protocols. 
There  is  not  a word  in  the  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  as  to  1 he  origin, 
progress,  or  formation  of  the  articles  for  the  squad- 
ron. The  British  minister’s  name  does  not  appear 
in  connection  with  the  subject,  until  it  appears  in  the 
treaty;  and  no  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  treaty  from  a reference  to  their  proposi- 
tions pending  the  negotiations.  All  is  blank  there; 
and  the  two  governments  are  left  to  maintain  their 
respective  constructions  in  the  best,  way  they  can. 

Mr.  B.  said  we  now  had  a practical  commentary 
upon  the  improvidence  of  entangling  ourselves  with 
foreign  alliances.  Washington  warned  us  against  it; 
for  fifty  years  we  have  kept  clear  of  such  alliances. 
In  August  last  we  entered  into  one  of  Ihese  allian- 
ces; and  now,  in  February,  we  have  a difference  as 
to  (he  meaning  of  an  arlicle  in  this  alliance — a dif- 
ference which  cannot  go  to  a practical  result  with- 
out involving  the  honor  or  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Mr.  B.  said  there  was  nobody  to  celebrate  the 
gigantic  intellect  of  Gen.  Jackson;  yet,  in  the  an- 
swer which  he  directed  Mr.  Forsyth  to  give  to  sir 
Charles  Vaughan,  in  October,  1834.  in  relation  to 
this  very  point  of  a convention  with  England  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  there  was  wisdom 
which,  compared  to  the  wisdom  which  offered  .his 
convention,  was  as  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  is  to  a 
grain  of  mustard.  President  Jackson  at  that  lime, 
positively  refused  to  enter  into  any  convention  on 
the  subject.  He  directed  him  to  say  to  sir  Charles 
Vaughan,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  “ definitely  resolved  not  to  become  a party  to  any  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  the  slave  tiaile."  This  was 
the  answer  of  Gen’l  Jackson.  It  is  the  American 
answer;  and  it  put  an  end  to  these  propositions  for  a 
convention  until  the  present  administration  came  in- 
to power. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  iden- 
ty  between  search  and  visitation.  The  president 
treated  them  as  identical;  sir  Robert  Peel  as  diffe- 
rent. He  (Mr.  B.)  did  not  entertain  the  question. 
It  was  clear  here  was  a difference  as  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty:  and  whether  the  ship  was  to  be 
stopped  on  the  high  seas  for  the  purpose  of  bein'- 
searched,  or  for  the  purpose  of  being  visited,  a pre- 
liminary objection  arose,  and  that  was  the  arrest  of 
the  ship  itself!  The  arrest  of  a ship  on  the  high 
seas,  like  (he  arrest  of  an  individual  on  the  high 
road,  was  itself  an  act  incompatible  with  freedom- 
and  in  the  case  of  English  naval  officers,  (to  use  the 
language  of  the  London  Times.)  if  there  was  any 
doubt  in  the  case  they  took  the  trick.  This  was  the 
language  of  the  Times,  in  February  last,  in  relation 
to  impressment,;  and  it  will  apply  in  all  cases  where 
they  have  a right  to  arrest  an  American  vessel;  they 
will  take  the  trick  if  they  have  doubts;  and  doubts 
can  easily  he  raised  where  he  that  raises  them  is  the 
authority  to  solve  them,  and  has  an  interest  in  solv- 
ing them  all  in  theii  own  favor,  .j.oppmg  u vessel 
on  the  high  seas,  Mr.  B.  understood  to  °he  firing 
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ahead  of  her,  and  over  her,  and  then  through  her  if 
she  does  not  stop.  This  was  a rude  process,  even  if 
for  an  innocent  purpose,  and  he  was  against  subject- 
ing American  vessels  to  he  so  stopped  by  British 
cruisers. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  his  remarks  by  reading  the  pas- 
sages from  sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech  and  the  presi- 
dent’s message,  which  showed  the  difference  between 
tne  two  governments  in  relation  to  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty,  and  which  must  lead  to  collision  between 
the  two  countries  if  not  prevented  by  an  immediate 
understanding. 

Mr.  Jlrche.r  remarked  that  he  had  cause  to  congra- 
tulate himself  and  the  senate  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  reply  in  full  to  the  discursive  observa- 
tions of  the  senator  from  Missouri;  the  time  of  the 
senate  would  not  be  much  delayed  by  the  few  words 
he  should  find  sufficient  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
such  difference  of  opinion  between  sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  president  of  the  United  States  as  the  sena- 
tor supposes;  and  if  this  should  be  demonstrable,  the 
senator’s  arguments,  resting  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
this  assumption,  must  of  course  fall  to  the  ground. — 
The  extracts,  one  of  which  he  had  read,  and  anoth- 
er he  should  read  from  the  president’s  messages,  re- 
pelled conclusively  this  assumption.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  warranted,  in  his  declaration,  that  no  renuncia- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  asserted  right  of  visita- 
tion, and  this  declaration  was  contradicted  by  noth- 
ing in  the  messages  of  the  president.  He  (Mr.  A.) 
had  told  the  senator  that  it  was  because  this  renun- 
ciation could  not  be  obtained  from  the  British  go- 
vernment during  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  up- 
on that  particular  point,  and  because  the  British  ne- 
gotiator was  not  instructed  to  yield  all  we  desired, 
that  this  government  thought  it  expedient  to  do  what 
was  considered  the  best  thing — and  that  was  to  ren- 
der it  improbable  that  those  collisions  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation 
should  again  occur. 

The  difference  between  the  two  governments  had 
been  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  right  of  visitation. — 
There  wras  none  as  to  the  fact  of  renunciation,  how- 
ever a forebearance  to  assert  by  exercise  this  pre- 
tension in  future  might  fairly  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ference from  the  arrangement  between  the  two  go- 
vernments. Neither  was  there  discrepancy  between 
the  opinions  of  the  senator  from  Missouri  himself 
and  the  executive  as  respected  this  question  of  the 
right  of  visitation.  The  senator  had  said  that  the 
president  had  intimated,  in  both  his  messages,  that 
he  regarded  the  right  of  search  and  the  right  of  vi- 
sitation equivalent  to  one  another.  It  was  because 
the  president  so  regarded  them  that  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  procure  the  adoption  of  1 his  clause  of  the 
treaty.  Why,  he  would  have  procured  the  renunci- 
ation of  the  right  of  visitation  also,  if  it  had  been  in 
his  power  to  do  so;  but,  as  that  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed, an  effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  the  practical 
operation  of  that  right,  and,  consequently,  to  pre- 
vent all  collision  that  might  possibly  grow  out  of  its 
exercise. 

He  desired  the  particular  attention  of  the  senate 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  argument  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Missouri.  After  this  government  had  vain- 
ly endeavored  to  induce  the  British  government  to 
renounce  the  right  of  visitation,  the  senator  would 
have  us  to  do  nothing,  because  we  could  not  obtain 
that  concession.  Although  this  could  not  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  manner  desired,  yet  they  had  done  what 
would  amount  to  almost  the  same  thing.  They  had 
done  what  would  take  away  all  motive  on  thejaart  of 
the  British  government  to  carry  into  practical  ope- 
ration this  right,  and  they  would  thus  have  all  the 
beneficial  fruits  of  a direct  renunciation. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  had  spoken  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Jackson.  This  theme  was  a favorite  one 
with  the  honorable  senator.  He  would  ask,  would 
Jackson,  or  would  any  man,  have  exhibited  more 
wisdom  in  the  negotiation  of  such  a treaty,  than  this 
government  had  done?  But,  admitting  the  view  ta- 
ken by  the  senator  from  Missouri  to  be  well  founded, 
what  would  it  amount  to,  even  in  that  aspect?  What 
was  it  he  now  asked  the  senate  to  do?  To  break 
their  plighted  faith,  (for  he  could  not  pretend  to  de- 
ny that  the  faith  of  the  government  had  been  plight- 
ed to  observe  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,)  because, 
according  to  his  notion,  we  had  not  such  provisions 
as  were  expedient.  Sir,  said  Mr.  A.,  was  this  the 
doctrine  which  the  honorable  senator  meant  to  avow 
on  that  floor?  Did  he  mean  to  urge  this  doctrine  in 
relation  to  this  or  aDy  other  provision  of  the  treaty, 
all  of  which,  it  appeared,  were  obnoxious  to  the 
the  honorable  senator?  For  the  doctrine  of  the  hon- 
orable senator,  in  relation  to  him  who  filled  the  chief 
place  in  the  department  of  state  seemed  to  be  that 
“nothing  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth.”  He 
would  put  it  to  him,  if  he  took  such  exceptions  to  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  was  the  faith  of  this 
government  to  be  renounced,  to  be  trampled  upon, 


to  be  disregarded,  unless  every  provision  of  the  trea- 
ty should  be  suitable  to  the  views  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  treaty?  This  was  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  honorable  senator’s  doctrine;  though  he  was 
sure  he  would  not  be  willing  directly  to  avow  and 
to  vindicate  such  doctrine.  But  suppose  the  treaty 
to  be  as  bad  as  the  honorable  senator  represented  it, 
would  he  refuse  the  appropriation  necessary  to  car- 
ry it  into  effect?  With  the  same  propriety  he  might 
refuse  the  appropriation  for  carrying  the  recaptured 
Africans  totheirhomes — which  was  made  necessary 
by  the  provisions  of  a former  law, — should  those  for- 
mer stipulations  be  cancelled,  in  consequence  of  the 
senator’s  objections  to  the  recent  treaty.  Let  the 
senate  judge,  from  the  arguments  employed  by  the 
honorable  senator,  how  far  that  disposition  was 
manifested. 

He  thought  there  could  be  no  hesitation,  (the  gen- 
tleman having  expectorated  the  wrath  which  filled 
his  bosom,)  but  that  he  would  now  let  the  appropria- 
tions go  on,  and  not  violate  the  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  senator  relied  very  much,  in  the  course  of 
his  observations,  upon  the  alleged  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  two  messages  of  the  president — the  one 
of  August  11  of  last  year,  and  the  other  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  session.  He  (Mr.  Archer) 
asserted  that  the  purport  of  the  two  were  identically 
the  same.  The  president,  in  both  of  them,  took  the 
ground  that  he  was  now  stating,  not  that  the  right  of 
visitation  had  been  renounced,  but  that  we  had  pro- 
cured certain  arrangements  in  substitution  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  right.  Mr.  A.  then  read  from  the  mes- 
sage accompanying  the  treaty:  ■ 

“In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress  I endeavored  to  state  the 
principles  which  this  government  supports  respect- 
ing the  right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags. — 
Desirous  of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the 
same  time  that  existing  obligations  should  be  fulfill- 
ed, I have  thought  it  most  consistent  with  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its 
own  laws,  and  perform  its  own  obligations,  by  its 
own  means  and  its  own  power.  The  examination  or 
visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one  nation  by 
the  cruisers  of  another,  for  any  purposes  except  those 
known  and  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations,  un- 
der whatever  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  take 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter by  other  means  to  supercede  any  supposed  neces- 
sity or  any  motive  for  such  examination  or  visit. — 
Interference  with  a merchant  vessel  by  an  armed 
cruiser  is  always  a delicate  proceeding,  apt  to  touch 
the  point  of  national  honor,  as  well  as  to  affect  the 
interests  of  individuals.  It  has  been  thought,  there- 
fore, expedient — not  only  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others 
for  violating  the  immunities  of  the  American  fla^ 
upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist  and  are  defined  by  the 
law  of  nations — to  enter  into  the  articles  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate.” 

This  was  from  the  message  of  August  11th,  ac- 
companying the  transmission  of  the  treaty  of  con- 
gress. Now,  see  what  was  said  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  to  which  the  senator  had  allusion: 

“In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations of  Great  Britain,  a practice  had  threatened 
to  grow  up,  on  the  part  of  its  cruisers,  of  subjecting 
to  visitation  ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag; 
which,  while  it  seriously  involved  our  maritime 
rights,  would  subject  to  vexation,”  &c.  “It  was  re- 
garded as  the  right  of  search,  presented  only  in  a 
new  form,  and  expressed  in  different  words;  and  I 
therefore  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  distinctly  to  declare, 
in  my  annual  message  to  congress,  that  no  such  con- 
cession could  be  made,  and  that  the  United  States 
had  both  the  will  and  the  ability  to  enforce  their  own 
laws,  and  to  protect  their  flag  from  being  used  for 
purposes  wholly  forbidden  by  those  laws,  and  ob- 
noxious to  the  moral  censure  of  the  world,”  &c. — 
“In  close  conformity  with  these  views,  the  eighth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  was  framed,  which  provides  that 
‘each  nation  shall  keep  afloat  in  the  African  seas  a 
force  of  not  less  than  eighty  gun«,  to  act  separately 
and  apart,  under  instructions  from  their  respective 
governments,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  their  re- 
spective laws  and  obligations.’  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  ground  assumed  in  the  message  has 
been  fully  maintained,  at  the  same  time  that  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried 
out  in  good  faith  by  the  two  countries;  and  that  all 
pretence  is  removed  for  interference  with  our  com- 
merce, for  any  purpose  whatever,  by  a foreign  go- 
vernment,” &c.  “A  similar  arrangement  by  the 
other  great  powers  could  not  fail  to  sweep  from  the 
ocean  the  slave  trade,  without  the  interpolation  of 
any  new  principle  into  the  maritime  code,”  &c. 

He  reaffirmed  that  the  grounds  taken  in  the  two 
messages  were  the  same  identically,  to  wit,  not  that 


the  right  of  visitation  had  been  abandoned,  but  that 
an  equivalent  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Benton  desired  to  read  a single  sentence,  to 
show  the  difference  between  the  two  messages. 

Mr.  Archer  observed  that,  if  there  was  a difference, 
it  was  not  upon  this  point.  It  was  because  the  right 
of  visitation  had  not  been  renounced  that  provision 
was  made  for  the  African  squadron. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  real  question  was  the  disa- 
greement between  this  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty.— 
To  show  that  there  was  a difference,  he  would  first 
read  the  language  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  that  of  sir  Robert  Peel.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message  to 
congress  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  says,  (and 
it  is  to  that  message  sir  R,obert  Peel  alludes:) 

“In  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  treaty  stipu- 
lations of  .Great  Britain,  a practice  had  threatened 
to  grow  up,  on  the  part  of  its  cruisers,  of  subjecting 
to  visitation  ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag; 
which,  while  it  seriously  involved  our  maritime 
rights,  would  subject  to  vexation  a branch  of  our 
trade  which  was  daily  increasing,  and  which  requir- 
ed the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  And  al- 
though lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  American  envoys  in  London,  expressly  disclaim- 
ed all  right  to  detain  an  American  ship  on  the  high 
seas,  even  if  found  -with  a cargo  of  slaves  on  board, 
and  restricted  the  British  pretension  to  a mere  claim 
to  visit  and  inquire,  yet  it  could  not  well  be  discern- 
ed by  the  executive  of  the  United  States  how  such 
visit  and  inquiry  could  be  made  without  detention  oti 
the  voyage,  and  consequent  interruption  to  the  trade. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  right  of  search,  presented  on- 
ly in  a new  form,  and  expressed  in  different  words.” 
* * * “From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground 
assumed  in  the  message  has  been  fully  maintained, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  are  to  be  carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the 
two  countries:  and  that  all  pretence  is  removed  for 
interference  with  our  commerce,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  by  a foreign  government.” 

He  should  now  turn  to  what  sir  Robert  Peel  said 
in  his  late  speech  in  parliament: 

“I  rejoice  that  the  honorable  gentleman  has  given 
me  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  on 
the  late  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  sincere  and  earnest  desire  I have  always  enter- 
tained for  the  maintenance  of  a good  understanding 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  I have  always  spoken  of  America, 
makes  it  a doubly  painful  duty  to  me  to  have  to  refer 
to  that  message:  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  does  not 
give  a correct  account  of  the  negotiations  relative  to 
the  right  of  visit.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  difference  between 
the  right  of  search  and  the  right  of  visitation,  and 
then  says: 

“I  trust,  sir,  thatl  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the 
house  on  this  point.  I trust,  also,  that  although  com- 
pelled to  avow  a material  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  governments  upon  this  material  ques- 
tion. I have  stated  this  difference  of  opinion  with  the 
respect  which  I wish  to  maintain  towards  the  high 
authorities  of  the  United  States.” 

There  is  another  part  in  which  he  declares  expressly 
ihat  the  right  of  visitation,  claimed  in  Lord  Aber 
deen's  despatch,  has  not  been  relinquished,  and  will 
not  be  relinquished.  Now,  here  is  palpable  evidence 
that  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty  between  sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  executive  of  the  United  States.  That  was  the 
point  at  issue. 

Mr.  Archer  observed  that  all  the  speech  said  was, 
that  the  British  government  had  not  renounced  the 
right  of  visitation  contended  for  in  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
despatch;  and  the  president  of  the  United  Slates 
says  it  was  because  the  British  government  would 
not  renounce  the  right  of  visitation,  that  the  arrange- 
ment became  necessary  for  placing  a squadron  in 
the  African  seas  to  carry  out  our  own  laws,  and  su- 
percede the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
visitation  adhered  to  by  the  British  government. 
There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  views  and  those  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  as  to  the  adherence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  right  of  visitation. 

Mr.  Benton  had  read  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech 
the  passages  in  which  he  insisted  on  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Fie  should  now  read  a passage 
from  the  president’s  message  of  December  last,  in 
which  are  stated  his  views  in  relation  to  the  synony- 
mes — right  of  search  and  right  of  visitation.  He 
says: 

“In  close  conformity  with  these  views,  the  eighth 
article  of  the  treaty  was  framed,  which  provides 
that  ‘each  nation  shall  keep  afloat,  in  the  African 
seas,  a force  of  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  act  se- 
parately and  apart,  under  instructions  from  their  re- 
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spective  governments,  and  for  the  enforcement  of 
their  respective  laws  and  obligations.’  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ground  assumed  in  the  message 
has  been  fully  maintained.  * * * * 

and  that  all  pretence  is  removed  for  interference 
with  our  commerce  for  any  purpose  whatever,  by 
any  foreign  government.”' 

Now,  what  he  (Mr.  B.)  insisted  on  was  this:  That 
there  was  a radical  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  governments  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
treaty,  aud  that  in  the  most  vital  point;  and  that  we 
should  have  this  difference  cleared  up  before  we  go 
any  further. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Mr.  Allen , 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Cutlibert , of  Georgia,  Mr.  Calhoun,  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Bagby,  of  Alabama,  Mr.  King, 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Benton,  and  Mr.  Crittenden, — but  the 
foregoing  shows  so  fully  what  might  be  advanced 
pro  and  con,  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  pressure  upon  our  columns,  to  re- 
frain from  reporting  at  large  the  remainder  of  the 
debate,  except  the  following  sketch  furnished  by  our 
reporter  of  the  remarks  of  the  latter  gentleman, 
who  took  ground  somewhat  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding speakers: 

Mr.  Crittenden.  1 confess  myself,  Mr.  President, 
not  a little  astonished  when  I hear  the  gentlemen 
who  are  of  such  sensitiveness  as  to  British  aggres- 
sions on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  every  where  else, 
and  whose  belligerent  spirit  blazes  out  here  when- 
ever England  is  mentioned,  make  themselves  the 
first  to  move  curtailments  of  appropriations,  without 
which  our  navy — the  only  force  with  which  to 
check  these  aggressions — cannot  keep  the  sea.  They 
fill  our  ears  with  the  constant  din  of  their  apprehen- 
sions of  this  or  that  assault,  some  old  or  some  new 
encroachment,  some  revived  quarrel,  or  some  that  is 
yet  to  be  picked,  and  yet  they  do  not  want  us  to  be 
in  force  where  the  very  outrages  which  they  say  im- 
pend are  to  occur.  Had  I indulged  in  all  those  mar- 
tial apprehensions  which  seem  to  trouble  the  gentle- 
men opposite;  did  I think,  as  they  do,  that  Great 
Britain  is  occupied  only  with  continual  schemes  to 
injure  or  to  affront  us;  had  I made  up  my  mind  like 
them  to  the  comfortable  persuasion  that  she  is  bent 
upon  the  nefarious  purpose  of  ravaging  our  trade 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  under  the  mask  of  peace 
and  treaties,  the  last  thing,  certainly,  that  would 
have  occurred  to  me  would  have  been  to  vote  down 
these  naval  appropriations.  Nay.  in  my  simplicity, 

I might  rather  have  thought  that  ali  these  alarms 
ought  rather  to  induce  me  to  move  additional  sums. 
They  fear  British  aggressions  upon  our  African  trade; 
and  yet  they  will  not  give  one  dollar  for  the  force 
that  is  to  protect  our  commerce  there!  There  is  a 
strange  inconsistency  between  the  sentiments  they 
profess  and  the  measures  they  propose.  In  one  or 
the  other  they  can  scarcely  be  in  earnest.  The 
squadron  on  the  African  shore  is  indispensable  for 
two  great  objects — first,  for  the  security  of  our  mer- 
chant ships,  about  which  these  gentlemen  are  in 
such  extreme  dread;  and,  secondly . to  fulfil  our  just 
obligations  under  a solemn  treaty,  to  which  we  have 
pledged  our  faith.  Shall  we  do  neither?  Will  gen 
tlemen  have  us  trample  alike  upon  our  foreign'en- 
gagements  and  our  duty  to  our  own  exposed  citizens? 

As  to  all  that  we  have  heard  about  thus  setting 
aside,  upon  a newspaper  report,  the  most  solemn  na- 
tional acts — a treaty  just  concluded,  with  the  accla 
mations  of  two  great  kindred  nations — a great  and 
high  act  of  peace  and  faith — I cannot  believe  that 
gentlemen  are  serious.  We  are  a body  a grave  men 
met  soberly  to  devise  what  it  becomes  or  concerns  a 
numerous,  a busy,  a wide  spread,  and  an  intelligent 
people  to  do,  in  their  national  affairs.  We  are  not 
here,  sir,  as  a club  of  fire-eaters;  but  calmly,  and  as 
far  as  possible  wisely,  to  discharge  the  important 
functions  which  have  been  conferred  upon  us.  No 
rash  and  juvenile  extravagances,  and  somewhat 
less  of  this  superfluous  valor  of  the  senate  chamber, 
should  mark  our  deliberations.  Nor,  sir,  can  I 
think  this  setting  aside  of  treaties  a thing  quite  cer- 
tain to  end  in  mere  boyish  spirit.  I enter,  sir,  my 
solemn  protest  against  all  this  sort  of  language,  as 
utterly  unworthy  and  unsafe.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfit — nothing  can  less  beseem  the  dignity  of  this  bo- 
dy, its  great  duties,  and  the  majesty  of  those  func- 
tions which  rest  upon  us,  than  thus  to  let  it  be  seen 
that  as  trivial  a thing  as  a newspaper  report  can 
thus  stir  this  senate  to  these  wild  propositions. 

Sir,  there  is  a great  difference  between  these  ill- 
calculated  explosions  of  needless  courage,  these 
effervescences  of  mere  talk,  and  action.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  loud  about  every  imaginary  wrong,  or 
hot  for  setting  aside  national  faith  upon  every  cap- 
tious displeasure,  and  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
meet  the  solemn  consequences  of  such  conduct 
We  are  here,  in  a treaty  but  newly  concluded,  bound 
by  our  national  honor,  by  every  thing  that  is  most 


people’s  faith.  Would  gentlemen  have  all  this  dis- 
solved upon  these  futile  allegations?  For  my  part,  I 
desire  not  to  play  at  this  sad  game  of  war,  melan- 
choly in  even  its  highest  successes.  1 will  never 
support  one  which  can  be  avoided;  for  I hold  that  no 
unnecessary  war  can  be  a just  one.  But  if  it  be 
inevitable,  give  me  at  least  that  strong  armor  of 
right  in  which  the  just  man  fights  secure.  It  will 
not  quarrel  upon  a punctilio,  or  in  haste,  or  upon 
slight  pretences,  like  those  I have  heard.  At  pre- 
sent, we  know  of  no  adequate  cause  for  a quarrel, 
such  as  the  course  proposed  must  bring  upon  us. 
Let  us  discharge  first  our  own  national  obligations, 
and  quarrel,  if  need  be,  afterwards,  with  better  aus- 
pices for  any  who  love  quarrelling.  The  treaty  is 
but  just  ratified:  good  or  bad,  then,  abide  it,  and  do 
not  seek,  upon  the  first  slight  occasion,  to  violate  it. 

Mr.  C.  (after  some  remarks  on  the  appropriation 
for  re-captured  Africans,  and  some  remarks  as  to  the 
nefarious  traffic  in  slaves,  which  he  rejoiced  that  we 
had  constituted  into  piracy),  ftwent  on  to  insist  that  a 
speech  in  parliament,  like  one  in  the  senate,  was 
something  very  far  short  of  a belligerent  act,  or  of 
what  would  justify  one.  Sir  R.  Peel,  if  so  dispos- 
ed, might  surely  be  suffered  to  make  a flourish  of 
words,  before  a British  house  of  commons,  about 
that  which  he  would  be  very  far  from  attempting  to 
put  into  action. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion,  and 
decided  in  the  negative,  as  heretofore  slated:  yeas 
4,  nays  36. 


THE  FINANCES. 


Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  to  which  was  referred  the  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the  13th  February 
inst.,  with  a letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
accompanying  the  same,  on  the  subject  of  the  finan- 
ces, made  the  following  report  thereon,  which  was 
laid  on  the  table: 

‘The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  president’s  message  of  the  13th  of 
February  inst.  with  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  accompanying  the  same,  on  the  subject  of 
the  finances,  have  had  the  same  under  consideration 
and  report — 

That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  said  let- 
ter, estimates  the  receips  and  expenditures  for  the  ca- 
lendar year,  1843,  as  follows: 

‘‘The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  January  last  appears,  as  w'ell 
as  can  be  ascertained  at  this  time, 
to  have  been,  $2,840,041  72 

The  estimated  receipts  during  the 
year  1843,  are  as  follows: 

Customs,  $13,000,000  00 

Lands,  2,500,000  00 

Miscellaneous  sources,  100,000  00 
Loan  & treasury  notes,  4,883  358  36 


Aggregate  of  means. 

The  estimate  of  expenditure  during 
the  year  is  as  follows: 

Civil  and  miscellaneous, 

Military  service, -&c. 

Naval  service, 

Interest  on  loan  and  trea- 
sury notes, 


20,483,358  36 
23,323,400  08 


$4,445,152 

9,286,428 

7,S81,223 

1,350,000 


22,932,773  00 


the  first  day  of  January,  1844,  of  $390,627  08.  it 
is  true  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  says  that 
this  estimate  of  expenditure  is  based  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  appropriations  for  this  year  shall 
not  exceed  the  estimates  sent  in  from  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  he  has  included  nothing  for  private 
bills.  The  committee  have  already  reported  a bill, 
agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  allowing  interest  on  the  treasury  notes 
outstanding,  and  authorizing  the  re-issue  of  such 
treasury  notes  as  may  be  redeemed  durmg  the  year 
1843;  and  have  thus  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary 
provided  against  any  demand  upon  the  treasury  from 
that  quarter. 

But  the  president  has  said  in  his  message,  in  speak- 
ing of  this  estimate  of  the  secretary,  “that  even  if 
the  receipts  from  the  various  sources  of  revenue  for 
the  current  year  shall  prove  not  to  have  been  over- 
rated, and  the  expenditures  be  restrained  within  the 
estimate,  the  treasury  will  be  exhausted  before  the 
close  of  the  year;  and  that  this  will  be  the  case,  al- 
though authority  shall  be  given  to  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  re-issue  treasury  notes.”  The  committee 
are  unable  to  reconcile  these  two  apparently  con- 
tradictory statements,  for  the  secretary  clearly  as- 
serts that  there  will  he  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$390,627  08,  while  the  president  as  confidently  al- 
leges that  the  statement  of  the  secretary,  even  though 
not  “overrated,”  shows  that  the  “treasury  will  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  close  of  the  year.”  The  com- 
mittee are  therefore  induced  to  believe  that  the  pre- 
sident either  mistook  the  purport  of  the  secretary’s 
estimate,  or  alluded  to  some  extraneous  matter  not 
stated  by  the  secretary,  in  coming  to  that  result. 

But  the  president  has  expressed  a strong  appre- 
hension, in  his  message,  that  there  will  be  “a  serious 
falling  off  in  the  estimated  proceeds,  both  of  the 
customs  and  the  public  lands.”  It  is  certainly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  president  has  not  seen  fit  to  com- 
municate to  congress  the  grounds  of  these  appre- 
hensions. and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  found- 
ed. At  this  late  period,  when  only  a few  days  re- 
main for  the  transaction  of  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  session;  and  when,  from  the  former  re- 
ports of  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  committee  and  the  house  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  would  not  only  be  sufficient  means 
for  the  current  year,  but  that  there  would  be  a bal- 
ance of  $1,635,871  01  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1844,  (secretary’s  report  on  finances,  of  Dec. 
15,  1842,  p.  4,)  it  is  extremely  embarrassing  to  be 
informed  by  the  president  himself  that  the  revised 
report  of  the  secretary  is  not  worthy  of  confidence. 
The  committee  have  access  to  no  facts  on  which 
they  can  rely,  except  such  as  are  communicated  by 
the  department,  and  none  have  been  furnished  from 
that  source  that  go  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  se- 
cretary’s estimates.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
committee  can  only  resort  to  a general  course  of 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  But  before  they  proceed 
to  this,  it  seems  to  be  an  appropriate  occasion  to  no- 
tice the  remedy  which  the  president  suggests  for 
supplying  additional  means  to  the  treasury.  In  his 
recent  message  he  “earnestly  calls  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  the  propriety'  of  making  further  provi- 
sion for  the  public  service  for  the  year,”  and  says, 
“that  the  proper  objects  of  taxation  are  peculiarly 
within  the  discretion  of  the  legislature .”  This  re- 
mark, taken  in  connection  with  the  letter  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  accompanying  the  mes- 
sage, the  committee  understand  recommends  a duty 
on  “lea  and  coffee  and  other  articles,'’’  which  the 


secretary  says  “ appear  to  be  proper  subjects  of  taxa 
390,627  08 1 lion." 

1 The  committee  never  have,  nor  will  they  now, 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  estimate  makes  no  pro-  shrink  from  any  responsibility  incident  to  their  situ- 
vision  for  the  amounts  which  may  be  required  tolation.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  is  proper  to  re- 

' mark  that  they  have  twice  recommended  a duty  on 
these  articles,  and  twice  has  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives fearlessly  sustained  them  in  this  recommen- 
dation, and  passed  a bill  imposing  the  duty;  and  this 
self-sacrificing  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  house  to 
what  they  deemed  the  wants  of  the  treasury  and  the 
good  of  the  country,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  discouragement  aud  embarrassment,  is  a strong 
proof  that  the  same  body  might  be  confidently  relied 
upon  again  to  do  the  same  act,  whenever  they  are 
convinced  that  the  good  of  their  country  requires  it. 
But  both  of  those  patriotic  efforts  proved  abortive — 
the  first  by  the  refusal  of  the  senate  to  concur,  and 
the  latter  by  the  veto  of  the  president.  At  that  time 
the  house  doubtless  entertained  the  same  sentiment 
that  the  president  has  expressed  in  his  recent  mes- 
sage, that  the  “ proper  objects  of  taxation  are  peculiar- 
ly roithin  the  discretion  of  the  legislature."  They  be- 
lieved that  the  good  of  the  country,  that  the  welfare 
of  a suffering  community,  would  be  best  promoted 
by  putting  a duty  on  tea  and  coffee  and  distributing 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  several  stated 
| But  the  president,  differing  in  opinion  with  congress 


Estimated  balance  on  1st  Jan.  1844, 


meet  the  appropriations  for  private  bills  or  other  ob- 
jects beyond  the  official  estimates,  nor  for  the  re- 
demption of  treasury  notes,  of  which  there  are 
$11,068,977  69  outstanding  and  redeemable  during 
the  year  1843.  Of  these,  the  whole,  except  $2,402,- 
390  56,  carry  interest  after  maturity,  and  will  not 
probably  be  presented  for  redemption.  But  the  sum 
of  $2,402,390  56,  on  which  the  interest  ceases  after 
the  year  from  the  date  of  issue,  will  require  to  be 
provided  for,  and  will  not  only  absorb  the  balance 
of  $390,627  08,  but  will  need  a further  supply  of 
upwards  of  two  millions  to  maintain  the  public  cre- 
dit. 1 have  proposed  to  the  finance  committees  of 
congress  to  place  these  notes  on  the  same  footing  in 
regard  to  interest  as  the  other  issues,  and  to  autho- 
rize the  department  to  re-issue  such  treasury  notes 
as  may  be  redeemed  previous  to  July,  1844.  Should 
this  proposition  be  adopted  by  congress,  the  estimat- 
ed balance  of  $390,627  08  will  remain  unaffected, 
except  by  such  appropriations  as  may  be  made  be- 


yond the  estimate.” 

If  this  estimate  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  appears 
religious  in  the  last  and  highest  forms  of  a whole  I clear  that  there  will  be  a balance  in  the  treasury  on 
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refused  to  submit  this  matter  to  legislative  discretion , 
and  by  his  veto  prevented  the  tariff  bill  from  passing, 
until  congress,  to  save  the  honor  and  credit  of  the 
nation,  was  compelled  to  yield  up  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
by  passing;  a law  which  suspended  the  distribution. 
But  they  did  not  then  consider  that  it  was  necessary 
for  an  economical  administration  of  the  general  go- 
vernment that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
should  go  into  the  public  treasury,  and,  in  addition 
thereto,  that  a duty  should  be  imposed  on  tea  and 
coffee;  and  they  still  hope  that  a judicious  course  of 
retrenchment,  in  which  this  congress  has  been  active- 
ly and  beneficially  engaged,  may  save  the  people, 
who  are  suffering  almost  beyond  endurance,  from 
any  increased  burdens  of  taxation.  The  committee 
will,  however,  proceed  to  examine  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  and  if  the  result  shall  show  that  this  addi- 
tional tax  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the.  credit  of 
the  country,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its 
adoption  by  the  house,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
the  house,  when  equally  convinced,  will,  as  it  has 
done  heretofore,  fearlessly  and  patriotically  meet  the 
emergency  and  take  the  responsibility. 

The  secretary,  in  his  finance  report  in  December 
last,  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  17,  p.  3),  estimated  the  receipts 
from  customs  at  $7,500,000  for  the  half  calendar 
year  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1843, 
and  at  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1843,  being  equivalent  to 
$15,500,000  for  the  calendar  year.  In  his  revised 
estimate  for  the  president,  dated  the  9th  of  Februa- 
ry, 1843,  (Ho.  Doc.  No.  143,  p.  2,)  he  reduces  this 
estimate  to  $13,000,000,  thereby  diminishing  it 
$2,500,000,  and  yet  the  president  expresses  a fear 
that  there  will  be  a great  falling  off  from  this.  Any 
estimate  must  of  course  be  conjectural,  depending  in 
a great  measure  upon  unforeseen  contingencies.  The 
markets  were  glutted  last  year  with  foreign  products 
in  anticipation  of  an  increase  of  duties  by  the  new 
tariff.  This  excess  of  importations,  stimulated  by  a 
desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  enhanced  prices  by  the 
operation  of  the  new  tariff  without  paying  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  it,  was  carried  so  far  by  the  impor- 
ters that  prices  have  actually  fallen  since  the  act 
went  into  operation.  This  has  caused  a great  fall- 
ing off  in  the  importations  of  dutiable  articles.  But, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  as  business  revives 
this  surplus  will  be  disposed  of,  and  thereby  create 
a new  demand  for  fresh  importations,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  diminished  importation  is  but 
temporary.  Its  effect  would  be  most  apparent  im- 
mediately after  the  late  tariff  went  into  operation, 
and  of  course  most  disastrous  to  the  trade  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1842.  Yet  it  appears  from  a state- 
ment made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the 
committee,  dated  January  18,  1843,  (see  Ho.  Doc. 
No.  70),  that  the  actual  receipts  into  the  treasury 
from  cash  duties  accruing  at  the  several  ports  dur- 
ing that  quarter  were  $3,116,370  73,  being  equal  to 
$12,465,482  92  per  annum. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  is  below  the 
average  for  each  quarter  of  1843.  Our  exports  dur- 
ing the  fourth  quarter  of  1842,  as  appears  by  a state- 
ment hereunto  annexed,  (marked  A.)  exceeded  the 
imports  by  $13  824,825;  being  more  than  double  the 
imports.  It  also  appears  that  unusuaily  large  im- 
portations of  specie  were  made  during  that  quarter: 
but  this  course  of  trade  will  change  when  the  equili- 
brium is  restored  to  the  currency  of  the  commercial 
world,  which  has  been  disturbed  by  the  void  created 
in  the  currency  of  this  country  by  its  unusual  con- 
traction. The  moment  this  vacuum  is  filled,  the  im- 
portation of  specie  will  cease,  and  our  return  car- 
goes will  be  made  up  more  of  dutiable  articles,  and 
the  revenue  from  customs  will  increase  accordingly. 
It  also  appears  from  a statement  furnished  by  the 
treasury  department,  that  the  average  amount  of  du- 
ties, on  dutiable  articles,  imported  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1842,  is  a little  more  than  35  percent,  on 
their  ad  valorem  value;  and,  at  that  rate,  an  importa- 
tion of  $40,000,000  of  dutiable  articles,  during  the 
year  1843,  must  produce  a gross  revenue  of  $14,000, - 
000,  which  will  yield  a nett  revenue  of  nearly 
$13,000,000,  the  amount  estimated  by  the  secre- 
tary. Certainly  the  committee  are  in  possession  of 
no  facts  which  will  warrant  them  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  imports  of  dutiable  articles  will 
not  equal  this  amount,  it  being  less  than  half  the 
usual  amount  of  such  importations  for  many  years 
past.  The  committee,  therefore,  while  they  admit 
the  utter  impossibility  of  arriving  at  certainty  in 
these  estimates,  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  se- 
cretary is  as  nearly  accurate  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit,  and  they  concur  in  opinion  with 
him  that  $13,01)0,000  of  revenue  will  probably  be 
derived  from  customs  during  the  calendar  year  1843. 

In  regard  to  the  estimate  of  receipts  from  the 
public  lands,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  any  opinion 
without  knowing  what  the  president  intends  to  do  re- 


specting the  public  sales.  The  secretary  estimates 
$2,500,000  from  this  source  for  the  calendar  year. 
Although  it  appears  by  a report  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  dated  January  23, 1843,  (Senate  do- 
cument, No.  98,  page  3,)  that  during  the  year  com- 
mencing on  the  4th  of  March,  1840,  9,699,150  acres 
were  advertised,  and  during  the  year  commencing  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1841,  1,447,623  acres  were  ad- 
vertised, yet  it  is  understood  that  no  public  sales 
have  taken  place  for  the  last  two  years.  Emigrants 
anxious  to  obtain  pre-emption  rights  are  settling 
upon  the  public  domain;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bring  this  land  into  public  market  by  auction  to  real- 
ize a large  amount  to  the  treasury.  The  ordinary 
sales  at  private  entry  may  or  may  not  equal  the  esti- 
mate; but  the  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  giving 
it  as  their  opinion,  if  the  public  sales  shall  take 
place  in  a manner  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
good  of  all  interested,  that  the  full  amount  estimated 
maybe  realized  from  that  source.  It  depends  on 
the  president,  and  on  his  will  alone,  whether  this 
shall  or  shall  not  be  done.  The  president  has  ex- 
pressed no  distrust  of  the  correctness  of  the  esti- 
mate of  the  other  items  that  go  to  makeup  the  total 
receipts  into  the  treasury  for  1843,  to  the  amount  of 
$23,323,400  08. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  estimate  of  receipts  is 
correct,  or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  executive 
to  make  them  equal  to  that  amount,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  what  will  be  the  probable  expenditure  with- 
in the  year  1843?  The  secretary,  in  his  last  letter, 
of  the  9th  of  February,  has  estimated  it  at  22,932,773 
dollars;  but,  upon  what  basis  this  estimate  is  found- 
ed the  committee  have  been  much  perplexed  to  as- 
certain. The  practice  which  has  obtained,  of  late 
years,  of  permitting  large  appropriations  for  one 
year  to  lie  over  to  the'  next  for  expenditure,  has 
thrown  a vast  responsibility  upon  the  executive,  and 
vested  him  with  a dangerous  power  over  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  nation.  To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  appropriations  of  1842  were  $20,000,000, 
and  that  the  president  should  see  fit  to  expend  only 
one-half  during  that  year,  and  permit  the  remaining 
$10  000,000  to  lie  over  for  expenditure  in  1843. 
Then,  if  the  appropriations  for  1843  should  be 
$20,000,000,  the  president  would  have  it  in  his  pow- 
er to  expend  $30,000,000  in  1843,  and  thereby  ex- 
haust the  treasury.  It  will  appear  from  a tabular 
statement  from  the  treasury  department,  hereunto 
annexed,  marked  B,  that  it  has  been  the  practice  to  i 
permit  large  amounts  of  appropriations  made  for 
one  year  to  lie  over  to  the  next  for  expenditure. 
These  balances,  it  will  be  perceived,  have  varied  in 
round  numbers  from  $6,000,000  to  $18,000,000,  and 
by  a reference  to  house  document  No.  31,  dated  July 
9th,  1841,  at  page  25th,  it  will  be  perceived  the  ap- 
propriations increased  beyond  the  expenditures  from 
1829  to  1840  inclusive,  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
$17,442,125  18.  Portions  of  this  were  undoubtedly 
carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  yet,  as  appears  by  table  B, 
hereto  annexed,  and  unexpended  balance  of  former 
appropriations  amounting  to  $10,412,003  20  remain- 
ed on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1843. 

The  committee  state  these  facts  that  the  house 
may  see  that  this  subject  is  too  much  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  executive  to  enable  the  committee  to 
form  any  certain  estimate,  without  knowing  what 
his  action  may  be. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  statement  just 
made,  that  for  twelve  years,  from  1829  to  1840,  the 
average  annual  appropriations  exceeded  the  average  an- 
nual expenditure  by  $1,453,510  43. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  former  presidents,  for  a 
succession  of  years,  have  annually  expended  less 
than  the  appropriations  by  near  a million  and  a half 
of  dollars;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  power 
of  the  executive  over  this  subject  will  not  be  capri- 
ciously exercised  by  making  an  excessive  expendi- 
ture, but  tnat  the  expenditures  in  1843  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  appropriations  for  that  year.  Or, 
in  other  words,  that  he  will  pursue  the  usual  prac- 
tice, and  permit  an  amount  of  the  appropriations  for 
1843  to  lie  over  for  expenditure  in  1844  equal  to 
that  which  lays  over  from  1842.to  1843.  If  this 
rule  be  adopted,  then  the  expenditure  for  1843  ought 
not  to  excepd  the  appropriations  for  that  year.  As- 
suming this,  then,  as  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  probable  expenditure  for  the  calendar 
year  1843,  the  next  inquiry  is,  what  will  be  the  a- 
mount  of  appropriations  for  this  year?  This  must  of 
course  be  conjectural,  as  they  are  not  yet  made. 
Nevertheless,  the  business  of  the  session  is  in  that 
state  of  maturity  that  it  is  believed  that  an  estimate 
maybe  made  that  can  be  relied  upon,  and  that  the 
result  will  show  approximates  to  the  truth.  This  es- 
timate is,  however,  attended  with  more  than  oidina 
ry  difficulty. 

By. a law  passed  at  the  last  session  a change  was 
made  in  the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Heretofore  it  has  commenced  on  the  first  day  of 


January,  so  that  the  calendar  year  and  fiscal  year  were 
identical;  but  by  that  law  the  fiscal  year  is  hereafter 
to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  July.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  our  estimates  and  appropriations  at 
this  session  are  for  a year  and  a half,  instead  of  a 
year  as  heretofore.  At.this  session  we  appropriate 
first  for  a half  calendar  year  commencing  on  the  first 
of  January,  1843,  and  then  for  the  fscal  year  com- 
mencing on  the  first  of  July,  1843.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations for  the  ccdendar  year.  The  committee, 
however,  believe  that  the  most  accurate  mode  of  as- 
certaining this  is  to  take  the  appropiations  for  the 
half  calendar  year  and  add  them  to  one-half  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year,  (one-half  of  that 
year  being  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1843,)  and  call 
the  sum  thus  found  the  appropriation  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1843.  They  of  course  exclude  from  all 
these  estimates  those  appropriations  made  for  the 
post  office,  as  that  supplies  its  own  means  from  its 
own  resources,  and  is  not  therefore  taken  into  ac- 
count in  estimating  the  wants  of  the  treasury.  They 
also  exclude  from  this  ihe  appropriations  to  fulfil 
Indian  treaties  contained  in  the  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year,  as  they  are  really  intended  for  the 
year,  1844,  and  will  not  be  expended  until  that  time, 
the  appropriations  for  that  object  for  the  half  ca- 
lendar year  being  in  fact  the  whole  amount  due  for 
the  entire  year  1843.  They  also  deduct  so  much  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  congress  as 
must  fall  within  the  year  1844.  After  making  these 
deductions,  they  assume  that  the  appropriation  bills 
which  have  not  passed  the  house  will  not  be  increas- 
ed beyond  the  amount  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  that  those  which  have  passed  the  house  will  not 
be  increased  by  the  senate,  and  that  the  amount  of 
private  bills  at  this  session  will  equal  those  of  the 
last,  though  it  will  doubtless  fall  short  of  it;  and  the 
result,  upon  this  basis,  is,  that  the  whole  appropria- 
lions  for  1843,  including  large  ontstanding  appropria- 
tions, and  estimates  for  interest  on  public  debt,  will 
only  equal  $18,175,289  37.  In  order  that  the  house 
may  see  at  a glance,  the  committee  give  it  in  tabular 
form,  together  with  the  appropriations  of  1842  for 
similar  objects;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
appropriations  have  been  reduced  from  those  of  last 
year  $3,428,495  21.  This  result  may  be  slightly 
changed,  but  the  committee  feel  confident,  if  the 
house  sustain  the  committee  in  their  desire  for  re- 
trenchment as  it  has  done  thus  far,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unusually  low  appropriations  for  1842, 
there  will  he  a reduction  from  those  of  that  year  of 
at  least  $3,000,000.  This  tabular  statement  is  as 
follows: 


Civil  and  diplomatic  lisi 
and  miscellaneous  oh 
jects  not  including  tin 
post  office  depa  1 1 men  t. 
Army, 

Navy,  ... 
Forificafions, 

Pensions,  army  and  navy, 
Indian  department,  trea- 
ties, & C'. 

Private  hills,  house, 
Private  bills,  senate, 
Siandingappropriations  & 
interest  on  public  debt, 
Harbor  hill, 

To  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  under  the  treaty, 


Calendar  year 
1S42. 

Calendar  year 
1843. 

84,495  900  00 

83, 60S  895  60 

6 405.280  311 

2.721,027  18 

6,774  405  42 

6,191.462  33 

278.000  00 

521,500  00 

730,776  00 

499,415  00 

1.300,077  47 

S73,]10  49 

37.142  04 

37.142  04 

19,303  29 

19,303  29 

1,572.900  00 

2,450,042  49 

— 

953,390  95 

— 

300,000  00 

21  603,784  58 

18  175.289  37 

318,175,2S9  37 

93,423.495  21 

The  appropriations  for  1842,  in  the  foregoing  ta- 
ble, have  been  taken  from  the  report  of  the  clerk  of 
this  house,  by  deducting  those  for  the  post  office  es- 
tablishment and  adding  the  standing  appropriations 
and  estimates  for  interests  on  the  public  debt,  as  sta- 
ted in  the  printed  estimates  for  the  year;  and  it  will 
be  perceived  that  the  gross  amount  differs  from  that 
in  the  tabular  statement  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, hereto  annexed,  marked  C.  But  the  cause  of 
that  difference  is  explained  in  the  letter  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  hereunto  annexed,  dated 
Feb.  18,  1843. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  among  the  extraordinary 
appropriations  for  this  year  is  one  of  $300,000  to 
pay  Maine  and  Massachusetts  the  sum  stipulated  by 
the  Washington  treaty;  and  that  $953,390  95  is  esti- 
mated for  the  harbor  bill;  $150,000  of  that  sum  lias 
already  been  appropriated  in  I lie  .army  bill,  and, 
should  the  votes  of  Ihe  house  as  given  the  other  day 
betaken  as  indicating  its  final  intentions  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  fair  to  prt-u  >.e  that  the  remainder  will 
not  be  appropriated;  and  m liiat  case  the  appropria- 
tion for  1843  would  be  less  than  the  amount  estimat- 
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ed  by  $803,390  95.  But,  assuming  that  the  whole 
will  be  appropriated  as  there  estimated,  and  that,  the 
receipts  are  not  over-estimated,  and  that  the  expen- 
ditures do  not  exceed  the  appropriations,  then  the 
accounts  for  the  calendar  year  1843,  will  stand 
thus — 

Total  amount  of  receipts,  $23,323,400  08 

Total  amount  of  expenditure,  13,175,289  37 

Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1844,  of  5,148.110  71 
This  certainly  shows  an  excess  of  means  over  the 
estimated  wants  of  the  treasury  sufficient  to  meet 
any  probable  contingency  which  may  arise;  and  the 
committee  do  not  therefore  deem  it  necssary  at  this 
time  to  lay  a duty  on  tea  and  coffee. 

The  committee  have  some  doubts  whether  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  the  reference  of  this  messhge  require 
them  to  notice  its  closing  paragraph,  in  which  the 
president  says,  that  “necessity  of  further  and  full 
provision  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  treasury 
will  be  the  more  urgent,  if  congress,  at  this  present 
session,  should  adopt  no  plan  for  facilitating  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  government,  and  improving 
the  currency  of  the  country.” 

The  president  cannot  more  deeply  regret  than  the 
committee  the  want  of  such  a plan.  This,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  present  congress,  was  deemed 
the  leading  and  paramount  object  of  relief  for  the 
country.  Experiment  after  experiment  had  been 
tried  for  several  years,  which  afforded  no  relief  to  a 
suffering  community,  until  former  prejudices  seemed 
to  be  merged  in  a feeling  of  universal  distress,  and  a 
consequent  determination  to  abandon  all  further  ex- 
periments on  this  vital  subject,  and  return  to  those 
measures  that  the  experience  of  near  half  a century 
had  demonstrated  to  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the 
desired  object.  Hence  the  early  action  of  this  con- 
gress on  this  all-important  subject,  and  their  repeat- 
ed efforts  to  effect  it  without  abandoning  the  great 
leading  principles  of  a plan  that  experience  had 
sanctioned.  They  evinced  a readiness  to  yield  non- 
essentials  to  executive  scruples,  and,  by  great  con- 
cessions on  their  part,  endeavored  to  settle  this  vex- 
ed question,  and  give  relief  to  the  country.  All 
those  efforts  proved  unavailing,  yet  the  committee, 
and  they  doubt  not  a majority  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress, still  feel  the  same  anxious  solicitude  on  this 
subject,  and  are  now  ready,  as  they  ever  have  been, 
to  co-operate  with  the  executive  in  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, whenever  he  shall  indicate  a willingness  on  his 
part  to  sanction  some  measure  that  has  the  test  of 
successful  experience  to  recommend  it,  and  that  will 
not  endanger  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  nor  confer 
upon  the  executive  powers  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  citizen  and  subversive  of  the  free  institutions 
under  which  we  live.  The  exchequer  plan  they  deem- 
ed a government  bank  in  disguise,  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous character.  Hence  it  was  rejected.  Every 
plan  that  leaves  the  public  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
officers  appointed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  pre- 
sident, is  deemed  objectionable;  and  doubly  so,  if 
they  are  authorised  to  use  those  moneys  for  banking 
purposes.  And  as  the  constitution  has  vested  in  the 
president,  courts  of  law,  and  heads  of  departments, 
the  power  of  appointing  ail  officers,  and  as  no  one 
would  think  of  vesting  this  power  in  the  courts  of 
law,  there  is  no  way  in  which  a bank  of  this  kind 
can  constitutionally  be  freed  from  executive  influ- 
ence and  control  but  by  vesting  the  power  in  a cor- 
poration, and  authorizing  its  stockholders  to  elect  its 
officers,  and  then  to  prevent  abuse  by  carefully  guard- 
ing the  whole  by  strict  legal  penalties,  for  a viola- 
tion of  which  they  may  be  made  amenable  to  the 
courts  of  justice. 

Had  the  president  signified  his  willingness  to  ap- 
prove a bill  incorporating  a company  with  a reason- 
able capital,  for  the  security  of  the  public  money 
which  might  be  deposited  with  it,  even  though  it 
possessed  no  other  banking  powers  than  those  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  the  exchequer,  though  such  a 
project  would  not  have  been  all  that  many  might 
have  desired,  yet  the  committee  have  little  doubt 
that  congress  would,  for  the  sake  of  putting  this 
question  at  rest,  and  of  affording  some  relief,  have 
cheerfully  yielded  their  preferences  and  passed  such 
a law.  Then  two  points  would  have  been  gained — a 
safe  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money,  and  a 
limited  national  currency  and  facility  of  exchanges; 
and  two  objections  to  the  president’s  plan  of  an  ex- 
chequer would  have  been  avoided — the  increase  of 
executive  power,  and  the  danger  of  loss  to  the  pub- 
lic money,  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  public  offi- 
cers, to  be  used  for  banking  purposes.  No  greater 
hanking  powers  would  have  been  conferred  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  All  that  a government 
bank,  in  the  form  of  the  exchequer,  could  do  for  the 
country,  such  an  incorporated  bank  would  effect; 
and  instead  of  endangering  the  safely  of  the  public 
money,  would  afford  for  it  the  most  perfect  security. 


But  the  president  has  indicated  no  desire  or  willing- 
ness to  grant  this  relief  to  the  country,  unless  it  be 
accompanied  by  a concession  of  power  to  him  that 
is  calculated  to  endanger  all  that  freemen  hold  dear. 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  no  plan  be  adopted 
for  the  relief  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  left  to  the  in- 
telligence of  a suffering  community  to  decide  who 
is  right  and  who  is  wrong.  Our  labors  here  must 
soon  cease,  and  our  seats  may  be  filled  by  more  com- 
plying agents,  who  may  yield  to  executive  influence 
and  grant  the  power  asked.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
we  have  conscientiously  and  fearlessly  discharged 
our  duty.  Let  them  do  theirs. 

B. 

Balances  of  appropriations  at  the  end  of  each  year,  from 
1832  to  1842  inclusive,  and  exclusively  of  the  public 
debt. 


1833 

$6,457,038 

47 

1838 

$17,460,244 

89 

1834 

8,550,802 

75 

1839 

14,875.150 

44 

1835 

8,858,177 

64 

1840 

12,806,225 

26 

1836 

16.580,729 

37 

1841 

12,024,132 

70 

1837 

18.563,025 

60 

1842 

*10,412.003 

20 

Treasury  department,  register's 

office,  Feb.  22,  1843. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

* Subject  to  variation  by  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  settlement  of  the  collector’s  accounts  for  that 
year. 

C. 


Amount  of  annual  appropriations  from  1829  to  1842, 
inclusive,  and  exclusive  of  public  debt  and  trust  funds. 


1829 

$13,396,094 

88 

1836 

$37,755,606 

11 

1830 

14,884,346 

07 

1837 

34,126,807 

18 

1831 

13,588,681 

39 

1838 

33,133,371 

59 

1832 

18.397,751 

82 

1839 

23,862,560 

15 

1833 

22,025,217 

95 

1840 

21,733,116 

57 

1834 

20,968,992 

49 

1841 

25,888,272 

20 

1835 

17,830,631 

40 

1842 

23,177,921 

64 

Treasury  department,  register's  office,  Feb.  18,  1843. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

Note. — The  above  includes  all  the  indefinite  and 
permanent  appropriations,  excepting  those  for  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  public  debt,  and  principal  and 
interest  of  treasury  notes  and  trust  funds. 
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SENATE. 

February  22.  Abstractions.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Merrick  to  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie, and  which  with  the  latter  were  disposed  of 
by  being  all  laid  on  the  table  on  yesterday  were  in 
the  following  words: 

Resolved,  That  most  wisely  did  the  fathers  of  the 
republic,  in  establishing  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  so  frame  that  sacred  instrument  that  it 
should  be  plain,  easily  understood,  and  intelligible  to 
all  upon  whom  it  was  to  operate  as  a rule  of  action; 
and  that  it  is  not  competent  for  any  department  of  the 
government  established  by  it  to  enlarge  or  contract 
its  true  meaning,  of  which  the  citizens  are,  and  of 
necessity  must  be,  in  the  last  resort,  the  exclusive 
judges. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  no  part  of  the  assigned  duty 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  expound  the 
constitution  to  the  people,  and  every  such  attempt 
is  a departure  from  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action, 
and  argue3  a distrust  in  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
self-government,  unwarranted  alike  by  our  past  his- 
tory and  the  present  enlightened  state  of  the  public 
mind. 

Resolved,  That,  whilst  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  expound  the  con- 
stitution for  the  people,  it  is  its  most  solemn  duty  to 
exercise  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  by  that  instru- 
ment, in  the  true  spirit  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  trust,  for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  therefore,  The  happiness  of  the  people 
now  requiring  it,  and  full  power  over  the  subject 
being  given  to  congress,  that  provision  should  be 
made,  without  further  delay,  for  the  fair  and  equal 
distribution  among  all  the  states  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  in  such  manner  as  will  best  tend  to 
remove  or  alleviate  the  evils  of  direct  taxation,  under 
which  the  people  of  some  of  the  states  are  now  suf- 
fering, and  which  threaten  soon  inevitably  to  be  visit- 
ed upon  other  states. 

Mr.  Walker  had  then  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  now  came  up. 

Resolved,  That  the  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the 
states,  contracted  by  them  separately  and  for  local 
purposes,  would  be  a palpable  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  a consolidation  of  all 
1 powers  in  the  federal  government,  and  a final  and 
total  overthrow  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states. 

I Resolved,  That  congress  having  no  power  to  assume 
! such  debts,  any  act  attempting  such  assumption 


would  he  utterly  null  and  void;  that  it  would  not  be 
obligatory  upon  the  stales,  nor  could  the  people  of 
the  states  be  lawfully  required  by  congress  to  pay 
the  debts  so  assumed,  nor  could  any  taxes  imposed! 
by  them  for  such  purpose  be  collected;  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  a succeeding  congress  to  restore-  the 
supremacy  of  the  constitution  by  the  entire  repeal  of 
the  act  of  assumption. 

Mr.  Bayard  moved,  by  wqy  of  amendment,  a>  sub- 
stitute for  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, on  which,  he  thought,  the  senate  could  take  a 
direct  vote. 

Resolved,  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  constitutional  power  to  assume  debts  contract- 
ed by  one  or  more  of  the  states,  unless  for  some  end 
or  purpose  involving  the  common  defence  and  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  U.  States. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  assume  thedebts 
of  the  slates  which  have  been  contracted  for  mere 
state  purposes. 

Mr.  Walker  would  not  agree  to  accept  any  such 
modification.  He  thougnt  the  resolutions  did  not 
embody  the  same  principles.  What  he  stated  was, 
that  congress  had  no  power  to  repeal  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  any  law  of  congress  assuming  such 
state  debts  would  be  utterly  null  and  void.  I want 
(said  Mr.  W.)  to  announce  to  the  foreign  bondhold- 
ers that  any  attempt  to  make  this  governmont.respon- 
sible  for  the  debts  of  the  states  would  be  ineffectual, 
and  that  any  success  that  might  be  gained  by  a tem- 
porary majority  would  be  null.  With  regard  to 
the  general  welfare  mentioned  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  senator  from  Delaware,  that  was  what  the  two 
great  parties  had  been  quarrelling  about  for  the  last 
thirty  years. 

Mr.  Bayard  informed  the  senator  that  the  words  of 
his  resolutions  were  from  the  constitution,  and  that 
unless  the  gentleman  desired  to  be  more  constitution- 
al than  the  constitution  itself,  he  did  not  see  how  he 
could  oppose  them. 

Mr.  Barrow  held  the  opinion  that  the  resolutions 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  passed  without  discus- 
sion, as  they  embodied  nullification  and  repudia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Walker  would  like  to  be  shown  how  an  ex- 
press constitutional  declaration  could  be  made  to 
assume  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  If  he  under- 
stood that  doctrine  as  asserted  by  South  Carolina,  it 
was  the  right  to  nullify  an  act  of  congress  within  her 
own  limits. 

The  debate  continued  between  Messrs.  Walker, 
Archer,  Merrick,  and  others;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Tallmadge , to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table,  with 
a view  to  final  action,  the  question  was  put,  and  car- 
ried in  the  affirmative,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Bates,  Baycrd,  Ber- 
rien, Choate,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Day- 
ton,  Evans,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Mangum,  Merrick.  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Smith,  of 
Indiana,  Sprague,  Tallmadge,  Woodbridge — 25. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Benton,  Buchanan, 
Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King,  Linn,  McRoberts, 
Smith,  .^Connecticut,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker,  Wil- 
liams, Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 18. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill  was  then  taken  up. 

The  amendments  pending  were  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams in  relation  to  the  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  and  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Evans  making  the  plan  discretion- 
ary with  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

These  amendments  led  to  a desultory  and  protract- 
ed discussion,  after  which  the  question  was  taken  on 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Evans,  and  decided  in  the 
negative:  yeas  10,  nays  26. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Graham  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Williams  for  a dry  dock  at  Pensacola,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative  as  follows:  yeas  22,  nays  17. 

The  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Bcnlon  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  $5,000  for 
the  support  of  recaptured  Africans  on  the  coast  of 
Africa:  but,  at  the  very  earnest  solicitation  of  Mr. 
Evans,  be  consented  to  waive  the  matter  until  the  bill 
from  the  house  should  come  up  making  appropria- 
tions for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton; when  the  amendments  to  the  hill  were  ordered 
to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  read  a third  time. 

After  some  other  business,  the  senate  adjourned  at 
quite  a late  hour. 

February  23.  JV no  York  custom  house.  Mr.  Hun- 
tington from  the  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom 
was  committed  the  bill  reducing  the  number*-  and! 
compensation  of  the  clerks  of  the  custom  house  at 
New  York,  reported  the  same  back  with  an  amend- 
ment striking  out  the  whole  bill,  and  substituting 
another  in  its  stead,  limiting  the  whole  amount  to  be 
expended  at  the  custom  house  at  New  York,  after 
April,  1843,  to  the  annual  sum  of  $388,500;  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  to  report  the  plan  for  carry- 
ing out  the  same,  at  the  next  session. 

Warehousing Q/stem.  Mr.  Huntington  also  present- 
ed from  the  committee  of  commerce  an  elaborate  r 
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port  accompanied  by  a resolution  declaring  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  establish  the  warehousing  system  at 
the  present  session  and  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged front  the  fai  Iher  consideration  of  all  the  me- 
morials relating  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  King  (also  a member,  and  former  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  commerce)  presented  a minori- 
ty report  with  views  differing  from  those  of  the  ma- 
jority with  the  view  that  it  should  go  forth  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  that  both  reports  be  print- 
ed. 

Mr.  Woodbury  expressed  a few  remarks  in  favor 
of  adopting  a warehousing  system,  also  of  allowing 
a drawback  on  goods  exported  by  land  as  well  as  sea 
and  against  the  present  cash  system. 

■Mr.  Huntington  thought  a warehousing  system 
would  give  the  foreign  ship  owner  the  advantage  of  the 
transportation  of  goods  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own, 
as  foreigners  now  had  the  principal  importation  and 
the  warehouses  would  be  filled  with  foreign  goods. 

The  reports  were  laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Relations  with  England.  Mr.  ditcher  said  a ques- 
tion had  been  asked  yesterday  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  in  relation  to  a recent  speech 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  he  was  not  then  prepared 
to  answer;  but  a despatch  had  been  received  from 
our  minister  at  London  relating  to  the  speech;  an 
extract  from  which  he  would  send  to  the  secretary 
to  be  read. 

The  extract  was  then  read.  [See  page  3.] 

Mr.  Benton  avowed  himself  already  ‘‘cut  and  dried” 
for  the  matter. 

Naval  appropriation  bill.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans 
this  bill  was  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  Benton  moved  to  recommit  with  instructions 
to  strike  out  so  much  of  the  appropriation  as  is  in- 
tended to  support  the  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
Mr.  B.  maintained  that  the  two  governments  con- 
strued the  treaty  differently,  and  all  appropriations 
should  be  withheld  until  the  matter  was  definitely 
settled. 

Mr.  Men  said  he  regarded  the  expression  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  speech  referred  to  as  an  indication 
that  Great  Britain  would  not  abide  by  the  treaty. 

After  a few  remarks,  however,  from  Messrs.  Ar- 
cher,  Calhoun  and  Crittenden the  proposed  amend- 
ment was  put  to  vote  and  rejected,  by  nays  36,  yeas 
4.  The  yeas  were  Messrs.  Allen , Benton,  Linn , and 
Smith,  of  Conn. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. — 
And,  after  an  executive  session,  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

February  24.  Expunging  resolutions.  Mr.  Bay- 
ard moved  to  take  up  the  expunging  resolutions. — - 
He  had  introduced  them,  he  said,  in  obedience  to  in- 
structions from  his  legislature,  and  if  the  senate 
would  take  up  and  vote  upon  them,  he  would  say 
nothing. 

The  senate  decided  not  to  take  them  up,  thus  dis- 
posing of  them  for  the  session. 

T he  correspondence.  Mr.  Benton  presented  a reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  president,  if  not  incompatible 
with  his  sense  of  the  public  interest,  to  furnish  the 
senate  with  Mr.  Everett’s  letter  to  the  state  depart- 
ment bearing  date  the  3d  of  February;  also  a copy  of 
the  reply  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  of  the  3d  of  De- 
cember. 

The  bankrupt  law.  The  house  bill  which  was  an 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  was  con- 
sidered with  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  senate 
committee  on  the  judiciary.  The  bill  having  been 
read, 

Mr.  Berrien  arose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  fa- 
vor of  the  substitute  reported  from  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary.  He  was  opposed  to  the  vacillating 
policy  of  unmaking  immediately  a law  or  system 
adopted  after  much  deliberation  and  did  not  think 
such  a course  an  evidence  of  wisdom  in  the  re- 
presentatives of  twenty  millions  of  people.  The 
bill  upon  the  statute  book  had  been  in  force  for 
twelve  months  and  more.  It  had  done  most  of  the 
harm  it  could  do,  and  its  continuance  could  be  de- 
trimental to  no  one.  There  was  a vast  difference 
between  the  commencement  of  a system  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  its  continuance.  The  greatest  evils  were 
overcome.  All  the  lorms  of  law — all  the  agents  for 
the  execution  of  the  law  had  been  appointed.  There 
had  been  an  intelligent  administration  of  justice 
growing  out  of  the  law  as  there  was  a harmony  of 
jurisdiction  in  carrying  it  out.  The  time  was  not  ap- 
propriate for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  If  it  was  our 
duty  to  carry  into  execution  a system  of  commercial 
bankruptcy — if  it  wfes  our  duty  to  execute  the  power 
which  the  states  had  left  to  the  general  government, 
he  thought  that  now  was  the  most  acceptable  time. 
The  mass  of  insolvency  had  been  swSpt  away  by  the 


law  already  in  force.  We  had  a fair  field  in  the 
amendments  proposed  to  remove  the  objections  to  the 
existing  law.  The  law  amended  would  operate  forthe 
benefit  of  the  creditor,  more  than  for  the  debtor.  It 
would  operate  favorably  also  upon  the  credit  of  the 
country.  Senators  had  remarked  that  in  this  remnant 
of  the  session,  they  had  not  time  to  consider  the 
amendments  proposed.  To  such  he  called  attention 
to  the  consequences  of  omitting  to  act  upon  the  law. 
Mr.  B.  then  gave  a clear  analysis  of  the  provisions 
in  the  present  law  and  the  proposed  amendments. — 
After  which  he  read  briefly  from  the  opinions  of  ju- 
dicial officers  who  have  had  the  execution  of  the  law 
as  to  its  operation.  Eighteen  of  twenty-two  judicial 
officers  had  expressed  their  opinion  as  to  its  benefi- 
cial operation. 

Mr.  B.  suggested  that  the  constitution  was  not  ex- 
ecuted in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  framed  when  the 
commercial  states  wgre  debarred  the  benefits  of  the 
bankrupt  law.  These  commercial  states  had  surrender- 
ed their  individual  powers  to  the  government.  It  be- 
hooved the  agricultural  states  not  to  interpose  objec- 
tions to  the  execution  of  this  power  of  the  constitu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  commercial  states. 

After  Mr.  B.  closed  his  remarks — 

Mr.  Walker  moved  an  amendment,  which,  in  ef- 
fect, was  to  embrace  banks  in  the  provisions  of  the 
bill;  which  said  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed, with  the  express  understanding  that  the  subject 
should  come  up  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Several  executive  communications  were  received 
at  the  moment  previous  to  adjournment.  Among 
others,  the  annual  statements  relating  to  commerce 
and  navigation,  1,500  extra  copies  of  which  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  committee  of  conference,  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  to  meet  that  of  the  house,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  amendment  appointing  ten  cadets  at  large, 
made  their  report;  which  was,  that  the  house  recede, 
and  the  senate  insist;  so  that  the  amendment  of  the 
senate  prevailed;  and  ten  additional  cadets  may  now 
be  appointed  at  large. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  25.  Mr.  Linn  offered  resolutions  of  the 
Missouri  legislature  instructing  their  senators  to  vote 
for  the  payment  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  fine. 

Mr.  Wright,  from  the  committee  on  commerce,  re- 
ported a bill  from  the  house  for  testing  professor 
Morse’s  electro  magnetic  telegraph,  with  a recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Resolutions.  Mr.  Bagby  offered  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  communi- 
cate to  the  senate  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  of  congress,  all  the  information  in  his  posses- 
sion or  to  be  obtained,  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  appropriated  forthe  melioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  recaptured  Africans.  Adopted. 

Mr.  Benton's  resolution,  submitted  yesterday,  call- 
ing for  Mr.  Everett’s  letter  in  reply  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  sir  Robert  Peel  was  adopted. 

Congressional  debates.  A bill  to  authorise  the  print- 
ing of  all  the  congressional  debates  from  the  year 
1789  to  the  present  time,  was  debated  at  some  length, 
and  then  postponed  until  Monday. 

Bankrupt  bill.  This  subject  was  called  up  at  about 
one  o’clock.  The  motion  to  include  banking  corpo- 
rations, if  the  bill  should  be  continued  in  force,  was 
considered. 

Mr.  Crittenden  asked  the  senate  to  take  a vote  upon 
the  bill  at  once,  reminding  senators  at  the  same  time 
that  the  bill  must  be  disposed  of  at  once,  if  acted 
upon  at  all. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn,  followed  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  bankrupt  law,  and  particularly  its  retrospec- 
tive character. 

Mr.  Choate  spoke  at  large  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  bankrupt  system.  The  bank- 
rupt law  now  in  force,  it  was  argued,  was  no  bank- 
rupt law  within  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  unless 
it  was  continued  in  operation.  It  was  no  more  than 
a sponging  law  to  wipe  out  debts.  Mr.  C.  said  he 
could  hardly  hope  to  add  any  thing  to  the  remarks  of 
the  senator  from  Georgia.  But  there  were  occasions 
when  a man  was  called  upon  to  make  an  effort  even 
though  the  labor  were  hopeless.  He  felt  called  upon 
to  appeal  to  senators,  particularly  whig  senators, 
who  were  still  in  power,  to  pause  before  they  wipe 
the  act  from  the  statute  book.  The  vacillation 
presented  by  this  course  of  action,  Mr.  C.  thought 
was  dangerous  to  every  thing  like  permanent  legis- 
lation. The  consequences  would  be  most  disastrous 
if  now  repealed.  It  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  the 
present  generation  would  see  another  law  in  force, 
and  when  there  was  one  passed,  it  might  be  again 
under  the  external  pressure  of  a state  of  things  like 
that  which  existed  in  1840.  Mr.  C.  entreated  sena- 
tors to  vote  for  saving  this  bill.  He  would  vole  for 
the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi  if 
it  was  so  modified  so  as  to  institute  a commission 
to  discover  whether  a bank  was  insolvent  or  not. — 


ii  it  was  so  or  should  be  proved  so,  he  would  de- 
sire to  have  such  an  institution  carried  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn,  follow  ed  in  reply  to  him. 

Mr.  Huntington  said  he  should  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  law,  though  during  its  passage  he  had  been 
uniformly  the  friend  of  the  measure.  But  since  then 
there  had  been  a change  of  sentiment  in  his  state.  A 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  and  he 
believed  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  against  the  law.  His  duty  was  to  follow 
public  sentiment,  and  therefore,  he  should  vote  for 
the  repeal. 

Mr.  Walker  followed  in  behalf  of  his  amendment 
to  include  corporations  in  the  bill  if  it  should  con- 
tinue in  force. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  should  vote  against  all  amend- 
ments, fearing  that  if  any  were  made  the  bill  would 
not  be  repealed. 

Mr.  Cuthbert  made  the  same  remark;  when  the 
vote  was  taken  upon  Mr.  Walker's  amendment, 
which  was  modified  so  as  to  include  all  corpora- 
tions except  those  in  which  the  states  had  a proprie- 
torship. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  W.  was  then  rejected  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen.  Bagby,  Bates,  Benton.  Buch- 
anan, Choate,  Crafts,  Evans,  King,  Linn.  McRoberts, 
Sturgeon,  Tallmadge/l'appan,  Walker,  Williams,  Wood- 
bury, Wright— 13. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Calhoun,  Conrad, 
Clayton,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Davion,  Fulton.  Graham, 
Henderson.  Huntington,  Kerr,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
Merrick,  Miller.  Phelps,  Rives,  Sevier,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Sprague,  While,  Wilcox — 24. 

The  amendment  of  the  judiciary  committee,  after 
debate,  were  then  rejected,  yeas  16,  nays  30. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  against  the  hill  before  the 
senate  as  proposed  to  be  amended,  and  against  the 
house  bill  because  it  was  not  an  unconditional  re- 
peal; because  it  allowed  the  continuance  of  the  lav/ 
to  cases  where  petitions  were  on  file  and  applica- 
tion had  been  made.  He  would  allow  no  man  the 
benefit  of  the  law  who  has  not  got  his  discharge. — 
He  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  allowing  the 
pending  cases  to  be  concluded — rejected,  yeas  14, 
nays  35. 

Mr.  Berrien  moved  as  an  amendment  that  credi- 
tors be  allowed  to  choose  assignees— rejected,  yeas 
14,  nays  35. 

Mr.  Conrad  offered  an  amendment  that  the  repeal 
of  the  law  should  take  place  after  the  4th  of  April 
next — lost,  13  yeas,  32  nays. 

The  bill,  then,  the  same  identically,  as  it  came 
from  the  house- — repealing  the  bankrupt  law  forth- 
with, and  excepting  from  its  operations  cases  alrea- 
dy entered  and  pending—was  passed — yeas  32,  nays 
13,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs- Allen,  Archer,  Bngby,  Bayard,  Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Cuthbert,  Dayton, 
Fulton,  Graham,  Huntington,  King,  Linn,  McDuffie, 
McRoberts,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Morehead,  Phelps, 
Rives,  Sevier,  Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tappan,  Walker, 
Wilcox.  Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright,  Young — 32. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Barrow,  Bates.  Berrien,  Choate, 
Clayton,  Evans,  Kerr.  Miller,  Porter,  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Tallrnadge,  White,  Woodbridge — 13. 

The  retrenchment  bill  was  reported,  from  the 
retrenchment  committee  by  Mr.  Morehead,  of  Ken- 
tucky, changing  the  house  bill  in  almost  all  par- 
ticulars, and  to  the  extent  of  making  a sliding  reduc- 
tion of  12j  per  cent  upon  all  salaries  over  $1,000 
per  annum,  including  the  per  diem  of  members  of 
congress. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  27.  Boundary  of  Michigan  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  bill  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  to 
establish  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  to  provide  for  the  admission  of  the  state 
of  Michigan  into  the  union  upon  the  conditions  there- 
in expressed,”  being  taken  up 

Mr.  Porter  said:  the  object  of  this  bill  is  to  adjust 
the  boundary  line  between  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  act  of 
1836.  The  geography  of  the  country  through  which 
this  line  was  directed  by  that  act  to  be  run  (from  the 
mouth  of  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior  to  that 
of  the  Menominee  of  Green  Bay)  was  understood 
to  be  as  is  represented  by  Map  No.  1,  senate  docu- 
ment 151,  26th  congress  second  session,  (vide  files  of 
committee.)  By  referring  to  the  second  session  of 
that  act,  with  this  map,  it  will  be  seen  it  was  assum- 
ed that  these  two  rivers  had  a common  source  iri  the 
lake  of  the  Desert,  and  that  they,  together  with  that 
lake,  formed  a continuous  natural  boundary  from 
Green  Bay  to  Lake  Superior.  This  assumption  was 
subsequently  ascertained  bv  actual  survey  to  be 
wholly  erroneous,  as  will  be  found  by  referring  to 
doc.  170,  27th  congress,  2d  session,  map  No.  6,  (vide 
files  of  committee.)  Neither  the  Montreal  nor  Me- 
nominee has  its  source  in  the  lake  ol  the  desert.  The 
line,  therefore,  as  described  in  the  act  of  1836,  is 
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found,  in  consequence  of  these  geographical  errors,  to 

be  wholly  impracticable,  and  hence  additional  legis- 
lation is  necessary. 

llv  an  examination  of  the  bill  now  before  the  com- 
mittee, in  connexion  vvith  thc  map  No.  6,  it  will  be 
seen  that  tiic  line  it  proposes  to  establish  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Green  Bay  is  as  nearly  in  conformity 
with  the  intention  of  congress,  as  indicated  on  the 
false  map,  as  it  is  possible  to  draw  it,  preserving  at 
the  same  time  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Montreal 
and  Menominee  rivers.  In  framing  this  bill,  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  the 
line  of  boundary  which  is  to  connect  the  head  wa- 
ters of  these  two  rivers.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
run  straight  from  the  head  of  the  Montreal  to  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  Desert,  from  thence 
straight  again  to  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Brule, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Menominee,  through  the 
Brule  river.  Having  by  these  two  straight  lines 
reached  the  waters  of  the  Menominee,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  in  what  form  shall  that  river  be  adopted  as  a 
boundary  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  islands  within  it?  This  inquiry  is  answered  by  a 
provision  in  the  bill  which  proposes  to  give  all  the 
islands  above  a given  point  to  Michigan,  and  all  be- 
low it  to  Wisconsin,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  a hy- 
drographic survey  of  this  river,  with  a view  to 
an  ascertainment  of  the  “main  channel,”  agreea- 
bly to  the  act  of  1836,  which  is  not  deemed  at  all 
material. 

Another  question  of  jurisdiction  is  presented  in 
respect  to  the  islands  in  Green  Bay.  The  act  of  1836 
carries  the  line  “through  the  centre  of  the  most  usual 
ship  channel  of  said  bay,  to  the  middle  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. 

It  is  said  to  be  a matter  of  controversy  as  to  what 
may  be  “the  most  usual  ship  channel,”  there  being 
several  islands  m the  bay  on  both  sides  of  which  are 
ship  channels.  These  words  of  description  are  too 
indefinite,  because  what  is  the  “usual  ship  channel” 
for  vessels  bound  to  or  from  Mackinac  Straits  is  not 
the  usual  one  for  those  bound  to  or  from  the  ports  on 
Lake  Michigan.  To  settle  this  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, the  bill  proposes  to  give  to  Wisconsin  all  the 
islands  in  Green  Bay  lying  east  of  the  most  westerly 
ship  channel  therein. 

But  the  territory  of  Wisconsin  objects  to  any  ad- 
justment of  this  boundary  on  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
1836,  and  instructs  her  delegate,  by  resolutions  of 
her  legislative  assembly,  to  protest  against  it.  They 
insist  that  Michigan  should  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
step the  limits  she  has  fixed  by  her  own  constitution, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  defined  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  act  11th  January,  1805,  to  divide  Indiana 
territory  into  two  separate  governments.  This  sec- 
tion gives  for  purposes  of  temporary  government  the 
boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Michigan.  In  fram- 
ing her  state  constitution  she  assumed  them  under 
that  act,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  13lh  July,  17C7, 
in  the  following  language,  introductory  of  the  arti- 
cles, viz: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  as 
established  by  the  act  of  congress  of  the  11th  Jan- 
uary, 1805,  in  conformity  to  the  fifth  article  of  the 
ordinance  providing  for  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver, believing  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
our  present  political  condition  ought  to  cease  and  the 
right  of  self-government  be  asserted,  and  availing 
ourselves  of  that  provision  of  the  aforesaid  ordi- 
nance of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
13th  July,  1787,  and  the  acts  of  congress  passed  in 
accordance  therewith,  which  entitles  us  to  admission 
into  the  union  upon  a condition  which  has  been  fulfill- 
ed, do,  by  our  delegates  in  convention  assembled,  mu- 
tually agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a free  and  indepen- 
dent state,  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan, and  do  ordain  and  establish  the  following  consti- 
tution for  the  government  of  the  same.” 

This  claim  under  the  ordinance  and  act  of  Janua- 
ry, 1805,  goes  for  an  east  and  west  line  drawn 
through  the  southerly  bend  of  Lake  Michigan,  as  the 
southern  boundary,  and  for  a line  drawn  from  that 
southerly  bend  through  the  lake  to  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  from  thence  due  north  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  the  western  boun- 
dary. As  this  east  and  west  line  conflicted  with  the 
claims  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  its  abandonment  was 
insisted  on  as  a condition  on  which  the  admission  of 
Michigan  into  the  union  depended.  The  result  of 
this  matter  is  well  known.  The  claims  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  were  sustained,  and  those  of  Michigan  over- 
ruled. But  as  an  equivalent  for  this  loss  of  territory 
to  the  latter  slate  on  the  south,  congress,  in  the  act 
of  1836,  proposed  to  annex  the  territory  onthenorth , 
the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  bill 
to  define.  This  boundary  gives  us  more  territory  in 
the  northern  peninsula  than  our  constitution,  following 
the  act  of  January  J 1 1805,  claims.  But  by  depriving 
us  of  the  east  and  west  line  in  the  southern  peninsu- 


la,” congress  has  given  us  there  less  than  our  consti- 
tutional claim. 

It  became  necessary  for  Michigan  to  assent  to  this 
compromise  before  she  could  bo  admitted  into  the 
union.  Such  proceedings  were  thereupon  had  in 
that  state  as  resulted  in  the  yielding  of  that  assent,  in 
the  judgment  of  congress,  as  expressed,  in  the  act  of 
26th  January,  1837,  from  and  after  which  date  she 
became  a state. 

From  a review  of  this  short  history,  it  will  be 
seen  that  congress  cannot  listen  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  Wisconsin  without 
opening  all  the  questions  of  boundary  which  have  thus 
been  settled  between  Michigan  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  other. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading. 

Michigan  Improvements.  A bill  to  apply  certain  al- 
ternate sections  of  land  towards  the  completion  of 
works  of  internal  improvements  in  the  state  of  Mi- 
chigan was  taken  up  and  debated  at  some  length. — 
This  bill  gave  rise  to  some  debate,  its  provisions 
contemplating  the  gift  of  many  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  for  the  completion  of  a rail  road  and 
canal.  The  canal  contemplated  is  200  miles,  and 
the  road  sixty.  Five  miles  of  land  are  proposed  on 
each  side  of  those  two  works. 

Mr.  King  of  Alabama  opposed  this  grant  upon  the 
ground  that  the  land  appropriated  was  more  than  any 
other  state  had. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana  (the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands)  remarked  that  the  alternate 
sections  preserved  to  the  government  would  be  of 
more  value  than  the  whole  land  without  the  improve- 
ment. 

The  bill  was  informally  laid  aside. 

Publication  of  congressional  debates.  The  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  this,  was  taken  up  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
Mr.  Buchanan  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.— 
The  motion  was  negatived,  ayes  19,  nays  25.  Mr. 
Allen,  Woodbury,  and  Wright  addressed  the  senate  in 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wright  argued  that  the  Register  of  Debates 
already  published,  was  imperfect,  and  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  adopt  it  as  an  authentic  history  of  the 
proceedings  in  congress.  It  would  not  do  to  rely  upon 
any  of  the  reports  presented  They  were  not  accu- 
rate. He  never  found  his  own  so  and  never  relied 
upon  them  at  all.  He  did  not  blame  the  reporters, 
for  they  were  too  few  for  the  body. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  most  extraordinary  that 
the  senate  were  called  upon  to  appropriate  books  to 
themselves  at  the  very  moment  they  were  about  to 
reduce  their  own  pay.  The  committee  on  retrench- 
ment had  reported  the  bill  from  the  house,  and  it 
would  reduce  the  expenditures  §,460, 000  a year.  The 
spectacle  presented  was  most  extrordinary. 

Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  warmly  against  the  bill,  and 
hoped  if  it  jshould  pass  the  bill  would  be  vetoed. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  bill  will  be  repealed  by  a 
future  congress  if  it  passed. 

Mr.  Archer  was  called  out  by  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  McDuffie  mainly  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  Mr. 
A.  could  not  forbear  to  remind  Mr.  McDuffie  that  he 
was  the  first  man  who  had  made  the  proposition  to 
print  the  congressional  debates.  The  proposition 
came  from  him  as  a member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  McDuffie  nodded  assent,  but  remarked  that 
there  were  speeches  in  the  register  of  debates  which 
were  but  so  much  lumber  and  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  printed. 

Mr.  Archer  replied  to  the  remarks  of  several  se- 
nators who  were  disposed  to  rebuke  the  silence, 
upon  the  whig  side  of  the  chamber,  that  they  were 
not  ready  to  consume  the  time  of  the  senate.  This 
wa3  the  last  day  but  one  when  bills  could  be  sent 
from  the  senate  to  the  house  when  originating  in  the 
senate. 

The  subject  was  passed  over,  and  after  an  execu- 
tive session,  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  28.  Mr.  Evans,  from  the  committee  of 
finance,  reported  the  house  bill  for  the  reissue  of  trea- 
sury notes; 

Also  the  extra  allowance  bill  from  the  house  which 
prohibits  extra  compensation  from  being  paid,  ac- 
companied with  a report  that  its  passage  is  unneces- 
sary. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  pass- 
ed. This  bill  makes  provision  for  the  relief  of  Amos 
Kendall. 

Pea  Patch.  A bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  Pea 
Patch  Island  controversy,  by  disposing  of  the  ques- 
tion of  title,  was  debated  briefly,  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

Reduction  of  postage.  The  bill  to  reduce  the  rates 
of  postage  to  five  and  ten  cents  upon  each  letter,  ten 
cents  to  be  the  greatest  rate  of  postage  for  all  dis- 
tances above  30  miles,  was  taken  up. 


Mr.  Merrick  remarked  that  as  the  bills  to  abolish 

the  private  expresses  were  not  likely  to  pass  the 
house  he  should  only  move  to  reduce  the  rates  to  the 
decimal  currency  of  the  country,  viz.  On  all  distances 
under  30  miles  5 cents;  on  all  between  30  miles  and 
100  miles  10  cents;  over  J00  and  not  exceeding  220, 
15  cents,  and  over  220  and  not  exceeding  400,  20 
cents,  and  over  400,  25  cents. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  also  another 
section  whereby  letters  dropped  in  the  office  of  any 
town  or  city  are  made  to  pay  5 cents.  It  prepaid,  one 
cent  to  be  exacted. 

Treaty  stipulations.  Mr.  Evans  asked  the  senate 
to  take  up  the  bill  from  the  house  for  the  payment 
of  treaty  stipulations.  The  amount  appropriated  is 
about  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  two  sections  are  add- 
ed to  authorise  the  settlement  of  accounts,  many  of 
which  are  left  in  a bad  condition,  by  appropriating 
money  for  one  object  set  apart' for  another. 

A debate  arose  upon  the  propriety  of  including 
an  appropriation  for  the  Wyandotte  Indians.  It 
was  objected  to  upon  the  ground  that  the  amount 
was  not  well  understood,  and  that  the  estimates 
were  enormously  high.  An  appropriation  of  §125,- 
000  was  asked  for  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  and 
rejected. 

China.  Mr.  Archer  reported  favorably  the  house 
bill  for  appropriating  forty  thousand  dollars  to  pro- 
mote intercourse  with  China. 

Fortification  bill.  The  fortification  bill  from  the 
house  was  taken  up,  discussed  awhile,  and  for  a time 
laid  by.  The  discussion  however  was  soon  resum- 
ed, and  Mr.  Sevier  moved  §25,000  for  Fort  Gibson. 
The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  §15,000  insert- 
ed. The  bill  was  then  amended  and  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

Franking  privilege.  The  bill  to  limit  and  reduce 
the  franking  privilege  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  the 
following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bates,  Ben- 
ton, B.-rrien,  Choate,  Clayton,  Crittenden,  Dayton, 
Evans,  Fulton,  Graham,  Kerr,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
More’nead,  Porter,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Conn., 
Sprague,  Sturgeon,  Tallmadge,  Tappan,  White,  Wilcox, 
Woodbridge,  Woodbury — 29. 

NOES — Messrs.  Buchanan,  Henderson,  King,  Mc- 
Roberts,  Merrick.  Miller,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Walker, 
Wright,  Young — ID. 

Naval  pension  bill.  This  bill  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives was  called  up  and  gave  rise  to  conside- 
rable discussion  between  Messrs.  Williams,  Evans, 
and  Bates,  and  it  was  then  passed  with  au  amend- 
ment. 

District  banks.  The  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of 
the  District  banks,  which  expire  in  1844,  to  1854  was 
called  up. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  bill.  The  motion  was  rejected  25  to  16. 

Mr.  King  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  table.  Re- 
jected 28  to  18. 

Mr.  Miller,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  declared  the  passage  of  the 
act  was  necessary.  It  was  true  the  charters  of  the 
banks  did  not  expire  until  the  middle  of  the  coming 
year,  but  it  was  necessary  and  proper  that  the  banks 
shouli  know  what  congress  intended  a year  in  ad- 
vance. If  they  were  to  be  wound  up  they  should 
know  it  before  the  moment  when  (he  bank  charters 
expire.  The  business  of  the  banks  required  this.  It 
was  what  every  individual  would  wish  to  know  in 
the  transaction  of  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Allen  spoke  against  the  bill,  and  concluded 
with  an  amendment  to  make  the  stockholders  liable 
for  all  the  obligations  of  the  bank.  He  denounced 
all  banks  with  vehemence.  (Mr.  Conrad  called  him. 
to  order  for  the  discussion  of  popular  rights,  and  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  the  whole  banking  system. 

Mr.  Benton  intimated  that  the  bill  would  not  and 
should  not  pass,  and  asked  the  majority  to  submit 
again  to  the  minority  by  omitting  action  upon  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Barrow  said,  if  senators  upon  the  other  side 
would  introduce  their  amendments  he  would  vote 
upon  them.  He  objected  to  any  threats  to  destroy 
business  by  the  waste  of  time. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  Cumberland  road.  The  bill  making  appro- 
priations for  this  work,  was  taken  up  and  advocated 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  la.,  but  finally  in  consequence  of 
the  time  its  debate  would  demand,  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  printing  the  congressional 
debates  was  informally  passed  over. 

The  Massachusetts  militia  claims.  The  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  these  was  then  taken  up,  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Bates,  Crittenden, &cc.,  and  opposed  by  Messrs. 
Tappan  and  others,  and  after  considerable  debate, 
deterred  for  the  present.  After  an  executive  ses- 
sion, the  senate  then  adjourned. 

March  1.  District  banks.  The  bill  to  extend 
their  charters  was  taken  up.  Mr.  Allen  moved  to 
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lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  Negatived  by  nays  27, 
yeas  16.  The  question  on  its  third  reading  was  ta- 
ken and  decided  by  yeas  26,  nays  17. 

Mr.  Archer,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, reported  the  house  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the 
treaty  between  the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain, 
concluded  at  Washington  the  9lh  of  August,  1842, 
without  amendment,  and  giving  notice  that  he  would 
call  it  up  during  the  day. 

Massachusetts  claims.  The  bill  to  refund  to  Massa- 
chusetts the  balance  due  her  for  moneys  disbursed 
during  the  late  war,  was,  after  a short  debate,  read 
a third  time,  and  passed. 

Private  hills.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  bills  were 
then  disposed  of  on  the  private  calendar; — and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  22.  Sword  to  General  Clinch. 
Mr.  Stokeley,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  a joint  resolution  appropriating  $1000  for 
the  purchase  of  a sword  to  be  presented  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  Duncan  L.  Clinch,  for 
}) is  heroic  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Withlaeoochie, 
Florida;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

French  claims.  Mr.  Adams , from  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs, reported  a resolution  to  take  out  of  com- 
mittee, at  two  o’clock  to-morrow,  the  hill  making 
satisfaction  for  French  spoliations  committed  on  A- 
merican  commerce  prior  to  July  31,  1S00. 

Mr.  Saunders  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
resulted,  yeas  87,  nays  80.  So  the  resolution  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Relations  with  England.  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  offered 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  com- 
municate to  this  house,  if  not  in  his  opinion  impro- 
per, whatever  correspondence  or  communication  may 
have  been  received  from  the  British  government  re- 
specting the  president’s  construction  of  the  British 
treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  as  it  concerns  an 
alleged  right  to  visit  American  vessels.  Adopted. 

Abolition  memorial.  Mr.  Adams  arose  to  present, 
the  memorial  half  a mile  in  length,  which  coiled 
around  a reel,  covered  his  desk.  Objections  were 
made  Mr.  A.  moved  to  suspend  the  rules. 

On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded 
and  ordered  to  be  taken.  Mr.  Wise  said  before  the 
vote  should  be  taken,  he  desired  to  ask  whether  that 
petition  was  not  signed  by  a runaway  slave  from 
Virginia.  [Cries  of  order,  and  much  confusion.] — 
Finally  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  suspend  was  taken, 
and  the  result  was — yeas  80,  nays  106.  So  the  rules 
were  not  suspended. 

Bills  passed,  tyc.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the 
house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  and 
took  up  the  navy  pension  bill,  the  Indian  bill  and  the 
fortification  bill.  After  debate,  they  were  laid  aside 
to  be  reported. 

The  committee  then  took  up  the  hill  making  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  certain  harbors, 
the  improvement  of  certain  rivers,  and  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cumberland  road. 

Mr.  Graham  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill,  with  a recommendation  that  it  do  not 
pass. 

Mr.  Bernard  took  the  floor  and  made  a regular  in- 
ternal improvement  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill,  par- 
ticularly that  clause  which  relates  to  the  Hudson  ri- 
ver. He  told  the  western  members  how  much  they 
were  indebted  to  the  northern  and  eastern  members 
for  appropriations  for  the  western  rivers.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  nothing  but  fair  that  the  west  should 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  appropriations  for 
the  north. 

Mr.  Fillmore  made  a speech  in  favor  of  the  item 
for  the  harbor  at  Buffalo. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported,  and  the 
navy  pension  bill,  the  Indian  bill  and  the  fortifica- 
tion bill,  were  severally  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Army  appropriations.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Hlhnore,  a 
committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  on  the  dis- 
agreement relating  to  the  appointment  of  ten  cadets  at 
large,  the  house  insisting  on  its  own  amendment  a- 
gainst  its  allowment. 

Monterey.  The  speaker  presented  a communica- 
tion from  the  executive.  (See  page  4.)  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  2,500  extra  copies  of  Mr. 
Aycrigg's  report  on  the  coast  survey  were  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  23.  Florida  laws. " Mr.  Briggs, 
from  the  post  office  committee,  asked  leave  to  offer  a 
resolution,  instructing  the  judiciary  committee  to 
report  a bill,  disapproving  and  nullifying  that  act  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Florida,  which  relates  to 
the  migration  of  free  colored  persons.  Objection 


being  made,  Mr.  Briggs  moved  a suspension  of  the 
rules.  The  motion  failed — yeas  66,  nays  104. 

Finances.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  a resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  for  more  detailed  information  respecting  the 
state  of  the  finances,  &c. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Mr.  Underwood,  from 
the  district  committee,  to  which  had  been  referred 
the  joint  resolution  relative  to  the  transfer  to  the 
state  of  Maryland  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
stock  owned  by  government,  reported  the  same  with 
an  amendment.  The  amendment  proposes  to  place 
the  stock  owned  by  government  in  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  canal,  on  the  same  footing.  The  resolu- 
tions and  amendments  were  laid  on  the  speaker’s  ta- 
ble and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Finances.  Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  submitted  a report.  (See  page  9,) 
and  also  the  following  resolutions  from  the  same 
committee: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  report  to  this  house — 

First.  The  amounts  of  outstanding  appropriations 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1841,  and  on  the  4th  day 
of  March,  1843. 

Second.  The  amount  of  available  means  in  the 
treasury  on  each  of  those  days  to  meet  such  appro- 
priations. 

Third.  The  amount  of  means  used  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  over  and  above  the  or- 
dinary revenues  of  the  government  from  customs 
and  the  public  lands,  for  the  four  years  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  1841,  and  for  the  two  years  suc- 
ceeding that  time,  and  what  such  means  were. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  appropriations  which 
have  been  made  since  the  4th  day  of  March,  1841, 
for  arrearages  or  liabilities  existing  prior  to  that 
time. 

Fifth.  The  amount  of  appropriations  for  each  year, 
from  the  4th  day  of  March,  1829,  to  the  4th  of 
March,  1843,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt  and  trust 
funds. 

Sixth.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  4th 
day  of  March,  1841,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1843. 

Relations  with  England.  Mr.  Cushing  arose  and 
asked  leave  to  allude  to  a late  speech  of  Robert  Peel, 
for  the  purpose — (he  was  here  interrupted,  and  the 
house  refused  the  leave.)  Mr.  Cushing  proceeded 
and  said  his  object  was  to  produce  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  Mr.  PIverett,  correcting  a great  error  of  fact 
made  by  sir  Robert  Peel. 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to  al- 
low Mr.  C.  to  introduce  the  extract  of  Mr.  Everett’s 
letter.  The  vote  being  taken,  there  were  not  two- 
thirds;  so  the  house  refused. 

Steamboat  laws.  The  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  1838, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  passengers  on  ves- 
sels propelled  by  steam,  was  next  taken  up,  and  after 
some  discussion,  passed. 

Electro-magnetic  telegraphs.  Mr.  Kennedy  called  up 
the  bill  appropriating  $30,000  for  testing  the  practi- 
cability of  establishing  a system  of  electro-magnetic 
telegraphs  for  the  use  of  the  United  Stales.  It  was 
passed — yeas  89.  nays  83. 

National  foundry.  Mr.  TV.  Cost  Johnson,  from  the 
select  committee  on  a national  foundry,  reported  a 
bill  making  appropriation  for  that  object.  Read 
twice  and  referred  to  committee  of  the  whole. 

McLeod  affair.  Mr.  Johnson  asked  leave  to  offer  a 
resolution,  calling  on  the  president  for  copies  of  all 
additional  correspondence  relative  to  the  McLeod 
affair.  Objection  being  made,  the  resolution  was  not 
received. 

Issue  of  government  stock.  The  house  then  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  reports  from  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  adverse  to  the  200,000,000  land 
scrip  scheme.  The  question  pending  was  on  a mo- 
tion to  print  extra  copies  of  the  reports. 

Mr.  Pope  arose  and  addressed  the  house  at  length, 
in  favor  of  an  anticipation  of  the  land  fund,  as  re- 
commended by  him  in  a scheme  submitted  at  the  last 
session.  The  hour  having  expired,  the  house  took 
up  the  bill  making 

Appropriations  for  harbors  and  rivers,  and  for  contin- 
uing the  Cumberland  road.  The  house  after  adopting 
a resolution  to  terminate  debate  on  this  bill  in  one 
hour  and  a half,  resolved  itself  into  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  resumed  its  consideration,  Mr.  Gilmer 
in  the  chair;  the  pending  question  being  on  a motion 
to  rise  with  a recommendation  that  it  do  not  pass. — 
A debate  ensued  which  lasted  until  the  hour  for  tak- 
ing the  question  arrived.  A vast  number  of  amend- 
ments were  then  offered,  and  nearly  all  rejected. — 
By  a vote  of  yeas  97,  noes  75,  the  committee  rose, 
and  the  chairman  reported  the  bill  and  amendments 
to  the  house,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
be  rejected.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  that  the  bill 
be  laid  on  the  table,  which  motion,  by  yeas  107,  nays 
87,  was  agreed  to.  So  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Cave  Johnson  moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote.  Pending  which  motion,  at  a late  hour,  the 
house  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  24.  The  naval  appropriation  hill 
was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  naval  affairs. 

The  speaker  presented  several  executive  docu- 
ments. 

Suspension  of  apportionment  law.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Campbell  the  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  -to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  representatives  among  the  several  stales  ac- 
cording to  the  sixth  census.?’  [This  bill  suspends  the 
operation  of  the  said  section,  so  as  that  it  shall  not 
operate  on  the  28th  congress.] 

After  a speech  from  Mr.  Campbell,  and  a call  lor 
the  previous  question,  the  vote  on  its  passage  was 
then  taken  and  the  bill  rejected,  by  yeas  90,  nays  91. 
The  house  then  refused  to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Contested  elections.  The  house  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  to  “regulate  the  taking  of  testimo- 
ny in  cases  of  contested  elections.” 

Mr  Halsted  moved  an  amendment,  which  would 
leave  the  bill  precisely  as  it  passed  the  last  session. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to:  and  the  hill  as 
amended  was  passed;  yeas  105,  nays  82. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriations.  The  house  then 
went  into  committee  on  this  hill.  Mr.  Merriwelher 
moved  to  strike  out  Ihp  appropriation  of  $1500  for 
the  secretary  to  sign  patents.  [A  bill  abolishing  the 
office  has  heretofore  passed  the  house^  and  is  before 
the  senate].  After  some  discussion,  the  motion  was 
rejected  by  a vote  of  ayes  41,  noes  87. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  25.  Claimants.  Mr.  J.  Jj.  Wil- 
liams introduced  a joint  resolution  authorising  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  pay  such  sums  of  money 
as  have  been  awarded  by  the  commissioners  to  ihe 
claimants  under  the  17th  article  of  the  Cherokee 
treaty,  concluded  in  1835;  provided  the  amount  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  resolution,  after  a struggle  of  three  hours, 
was  passed;  yeas  88,  nays  84. 

Illinois  lands.  Mr.  Reynolds  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  house  laid  upon  the  table  the 
bill  to  repeal  so  much  of  a law  as  exempts  from  tax- 
ation, for  five  years,  the  public  lands  sold  in  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Casey  moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table, 
which  was  carried  in  the  affirmative. 

Naval  appropriations.  Mr.  Wise,  from  the  comm it- 
mittee  on  naval  affairs,  reported  the  navy  bill,  as  re- 
turned from  the  senate  with  amendments,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Civil  appropriations.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
a committee  of  the  whole,  and  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  government  for  the 
fiscal  year  commencing  the  first  of  July,  1843,  and 
ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1844. 

Mr.  C.J.  Ingersoll  moved  to  reduce  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  judicial 
courts  a hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Messrs.  Adams,  Barnard,  Tillinghast,  and  Saltonstull, 
opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McClellan  thought  judiciary  expenses  and  ex- 
travagances needed  curtailing.  Mr.  Gordon  also 
thought  that  abuses  existed  which  needed  correcting; 
an  attorney,  said  he,  received  $400  for  drawing  a sin- 
gle brief,  a sum  as  much  as  he  could  earn  a whole 
year. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  adopted. 

The  next  clause,  appropriating  $100,000  Cor  the 
superintendent  and  assistants  of  coast  survey  having 
been  read, 

Mr.  Mallory  submitted  an  amendment,  which  he 
said  proposed  a reorganization  of  the  work,  and 
which  would  correct  many  of  the  abuses  which  were 
believed  to  exist.  It  would  save  to  the  country 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  by  dispensing  with 
the  services  of  numerous  civil  assistants,  and  sub- 
stituting officers  of  topographical  corps,  and  officers 
of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown  proposed  to  reduce  the  amount 
to  $40,090:  and  pronounced  Mr.  Hassler  physically 
and  mentally  incompetent  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Everett  replied  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, when  the  committee  rose  and  reported  pro- 
gress, and  the  hduse  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  27.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Gentry,  the 
house  took  up  and  passed  the  bill  entitled  “An  act  to 
perfect  the  titles  to  lands  south  of  the  Arkansas  ri- 
ver, held  under  New  Madrid  locations  and  pre-emp- 
tion rights,  under  the  act  of  1814.” 

Arbitrary  removals  from  office.  Mr.  Toland  asked 
leave  to  offer  the  follo.v-ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  select  committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
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in  relation  removal  of  Jonathan  Roberts  from  payment,  of  the  salary  or  outfit  of  any  minister,  charge 

the  office  of  coUccrnr  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  d’aft'airs.  or  other  foreign  ministers,  who  may  be  ap 


have  leave  to  sil  during  the  session  of  the  house. 

Mr.  IV.  IV.  Irwin  objected.  Mr.  Tolaud  moved  a 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  IV.  IV.  Irwin  asked  that  the  following  modifi- 
cation of  the  resolution,  which  he  would  send  to  the 
chair,  might  be  read;  and  said  that  he  would  with- 
draw all  opposition  to  the  resolution  if  his  modifica- 
tion should  be  accepted: 

“And  that  the  select  committee,  appointed  on  the 
subject  of  the  removal  of  Jonathan  Roberts,  be  di- 
rected to  issue  subpoenas  forthwith,  commanding  the 
attendance  of  any  witness  or  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony any  member  of  said  committee  may  deem 
pertinent  and  material  to  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation.” 

The  Speaker  said  the  modification  would  be  in  or- 
der if  the  rules  should  be  suspended. 

The  question  on  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
was  taken,  and  the  vote  being  taken,  stood:  ayes  83, 
noes  65.  So,  two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  rules  were  not  suspended. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  appointments.  The  house  re- 
solved itself  into  committee,  and  took  up  this  bill — 
the  question  pending  being  on  the  appropriation  for 
the  coast  survey. 

Mr.  Everett  resumed  his  remarks,  entering  into  a 
history  of  the  subject,  and  defending  Mr.  Hass!er| 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  do  not  desire  the  su- 
perintendent to  be  kept  in  the  employment  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Randolph  was  in  favor  of  some  more  expedi- 
tious mode  than  was  now  pursued — so  that  the  great 
scientific  results  desired  may  be  attained  with  as 
much  speed  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wise  briefly  begged  the  house  not  to  destroy 
the  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Tenn.  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  dispensing  with  Mr.  Hassler,  and  employing  offi- 
cers of  our  army  and  navy. 

Mr.  C.  Brown  and  Mr.  Randolph  submitted  amend- 
ments, which  were  rejected;  and  then  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  (reported  by  the  select  commit- 
tee on  the  coast  survey)  providing,  in  effect,  that,  af- 
ter the  present  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  shall  be  expended,  a board  of  officers 
shall  be  organized,  to  consist  of  the  present  superin- 
tendent, his  two  principal  assistants,  and  the  two  na- 
val officers  now  in  charge  of  the  hydrographical 
parties,  and  four  from  among  the  principal  officers  of 
the  corps  of  topographical  engineers;  none  of  whom 
shall  receive  any  additional  compensation  whatever 
for  this  service,  and  who  shall  sit  as  soon  as  organ- 
ized. The  plan  of  said  board  shall  cause  to  be  em- 
ployed as  many  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  work;  the  officers  of  the  navy 
to  be  employed  on  the  hydrographical  parts,  and  the 
officers  of  the  army  on  the  topographical  parts  of  the 
work.  And  no  officer  of  the  army  or  navy  shall 
hereafter  receive  any  extra  pay  out  of  this  or  any 
future  appropriations  for  surveys. 

The  clause  appropriating  thirteen  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents, 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  penitentiary 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  having  been  read,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Boardman  the  sum  was  reduced  to  five 
thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood  offered  an  amendment  appropria- 
ting five  thousand  dollars,  to  send  an  agent  abroad  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
nal across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  how  it  can  be 
used,  when  completed,  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  After  a slight  discussion,  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  after  being  modified  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  overland  mail  over  the  Isthmus. 

The  appropriation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  carrying  on  the  work  at  the  Boston  custom  house 
was  stricken  out,  yeas  76,  nays  54,  and  fifty  thous- 
and dollars  was  substituted. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and 
amendments  to  the  bouse. 

The  treaty  of  Washington.  A message  from  the 
president  [page  6]  was  laid  before  the  house,  and  on 
motion  it  was  read. 

Mr.  Fillmore  submitted  an  amendment  appropriat- 
ing ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance of  expenses,  in  full,  for  negotiating  the  loan  au- 
thorized under  the  act  of  July  21,  1841,  and  April  15, 
1842.  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Adams  proposed  an  amendment,  which  was 
adopted,  appropriating  $3  000  for  the  salary  of  a com- 
missioner to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  submitted  an  amendment,  which 
was  adopted,  appropriating  §500  for  a consul  at  Bey- 
rout. 

Mr.  Bolts  moved  a proviso  to  the  clause  making  ap- 
priation  for  diplomatic  expenses,  to  the  effect  that  no 
part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  applied  to  the 


pointed  to  any  post  now  vacant,  or  in  which  a vacan- 
cy may  occur  during  the  present  session  of  congress 
unless  the  appointment  be  made  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  amendment 
was  agreed  to — ayes  76,  noes  67. 

An  amendment  was  agreed  to,  limiting  the  salary 
of  special  or  travelling  post  office  agents  to  §1,000  a 
year,  with  an  allowance  of  §2  a day  for  travelling 
expenses. 

An  amendment  was  also  adopted,  appropriating 
§10,000  for  publishing  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  exploring  expedition. 

Several  other  amendments  having  been  voted  on, 
the  committee  then  arose  with  instruction  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  house. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  28.  Intercourse  with  Africa.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  Maryland,  from  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, made  a report  on  the  subject  of  memorials, 
which  had  been  referred  to  it  from  general  conven- 
tion of  the  friends  of  African  colonization,  conclud- 
ing with  joint  resolutions  to  appoint  an  agent  to  pro- 
ceed to  Africa,  empowered  to  form  treaties  or  con- 
ventions with  the  native  tribes  for  the  advancement 
of  American  commerce  and  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade — and  that  the  secretary  of  the  state  re- 
port thereon  at  the  next  session. 

Air.  Adams  inquired  whether  any  of  these  colonies 
belonged  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy  replied  that  the  proposition  which 
was  submitted  in  Ihe  report  provides  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  what  settlements  are  supposed  to 
be  held  by  the  United  States.  The  last  resolution  re- 
quired the  secretary  of  state  to  make  a report  as  to 
the  character  of  the  practical  relations  which  now 
exist,  or  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  colonies 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Adams  said  they  had  no  time  now  to  discuss 
this  question,  but  in  his  mind  it  was  very  important 
so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  commerce  with  foreign 
powers  and  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 


hour  terminated,  and  the  committee  proceeded  to 
vote. 

Mr.  Cushing  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with  a sum  not 
exceeding  §217,728,  (being  the  sum  total  claimed  by 
the  two  slates  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. J 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  to  amend  the  amendment,  so  as 
to  insert  a sum  not  exceeding  §206.934  79  for  the 
state  of  Maine,  and  §10,792  95  for  the  state  of  Masr 
sachuselts. 

Mr.  Cushing  accepted  this  as  a modification,  and 
the  blank  was  filled  accordingly. 

Mr.  Meriwether  moved  to  strike  out  section  6.  Re- 
jected. 

Mr.  Everett  then  moved  the  amendment  (of  which 
he  had  given  notice)  making  it  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mander of  each  vessel  to  visit  all  vessels  found  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  within  one  hundred  leagues  there- 
of, which  he  shall  have  reason  to  suspect  to  be  Amer- 
ican, engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  if  such  vessels  are  American, 
&c.,  &c.,  which  motion,  by  ayes  22,  noes  105,  was  re- 
jected. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  and  amend- 
ment to  the  house. 

Mr.  Wise  demanded  the  previous  question. 

The  main  question  was  ordered;  and,  being  taken, 
the  amendment  (simply  filling  up  the  blank)  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading 
at  this  time. 

And  having  been  read,  and  the  question  being, 
“shall  this  bill  pass?” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  moved  that  the  house  adjourn. — 
Rejected. 

Mr.  Briggs  demanded  the  previous  question,  which 
was  seconded.  And  the  main  question  was  ordered 
to  be  now  taken. 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays,  which  were  ordered;  and,  being  taken,  were: 
yeas  1.37,  nays  40. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A reconsideration  of  the  vote  was  moved,  and  the 
question  being  taken,  (under  the  operation  of  the 


The  usual  number  of  copies  was  ordered  to  be  previous  question, )the  house  refused  to  reconsider  the 


vote. 

And,  at  a late  hour  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  1.  Mr.  Barnard  offered  the 
following,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested 
to  cause  a plan  and  estimates  to  be  prepared  at  the 
topographical  bureau,  or  otherwise  within  his  depart- 
ment, and  laid  before  congress  at  its  next  session,  for 
a room  or  apartment  in  the  capitol,  or  to  be  added 
thereto,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  sittings 
of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  house  concurred  in  the  amendments  of  the 
senate  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  fulfilling 
certain  Indian  treaties. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a communica- 
tion from  the  treasury  department,  in  reply  to  a re- 
solution, enclosing  correspondence  between  the  re- 
presentatives of  foreign  governments  in  relation  to 
the  operation  of  the  present  taritf.  Also,  from  the 
same  department,  giving  a statement  of  the  amount 
of  fines  and  forfeitures  received  and  collected  by 
officers  of  the  government. 

The  house  concurred  in  the  amendment  of  the  se- 
nate to  the  fortification  bill. 

The  house  went  into  committee  on  the  navy  ap- 
propriation bill;  and  discussed  the  amendment  of  the 


printed;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  notice  that  he  should 
move  the  printing  of  three  thousand  extra  copies. 

Army  bill.  Air.  Allen  reported  that  the  committee 
on  conference  of  the  t wo  houses  had  come  to  a con- 
clusion on  the  disagreeing  points  in  the  army  bill. — 

The  report  was  concurred  in;  and  the  bill  sent  to  the 
president  for  his  signature. 

Texas  and  the  United  States.  Air.  Adams  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs,  asked  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  memorials  ask- 
ing for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States; 
and,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  committee,  sub- 
mitted two  resolutions,  declaring,  1st.  That  there  is 
in  the  constitution  no  power  to  annex  any  foreign 
power  to  this  union;  and.  2d.  That  to  annex  Texas 
to  the  union  vyould  be  null  and  void,  and  that  the  free 
states  ought  not  to  permit  such  a proceeding.  He 
moved  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  and  printed, 

Objection  being  made  the  resolutions  were  not  re- 
ceived. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  bill  to  amend  the  laws 
regulating  imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  (designed  to  affect  favorably  Amos  Ken- 
dall, in  consequence  of  certain  former  official  pro- 
ceedings,) was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

General  appropriation  bill.  The  civil  and  diplomatic  j senate  to  strikeout  that  part  which  provides  that  the 


appropriation  bill  was  taken  up,  and  all  the  amend- 
ments agreed  to  in  committee  were  concurred  in,  ex- 
cept that  offered  by  Air.  Butts,  viz.  that  no  part  of  the 
appropriation  for  diplomatic  expenses  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  salary  or  outfit  of  any  minister,  charge 
d’affairs,  or  other  foreign  representative,  who  may 
be  appointed  to  any  post  now  vacant  (or  in  which  a 
vacancy  may  occur  during  the  session  of  congress, 
unless  the  appointment  be  made  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.) 

The  treaty.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  and  took  up  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
carrying  the  treaty  into  effect. 

Mr.  McICeon  addressed  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect  in  consequence  of  the 
alledged.  difference  of  its  interpretation  by  the  two 
governments. 

Air.  Cushing  spoke  in  favorof  the  necessary  appro- 
priations and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  debate,  but  w ith- 
drew the  motion  on  the  request  of  Mr.  Everett,  so  as 
to  give  the  latter  the  floor;  whereupon  the  committee 
rose. 

The  house  then  adopted  a resolution  offered  by  Air. 
Yorke  limiting  the  debate  to  half  an  hour,  and  again 
resolved  itself  into  committee.  Mr.  Everett  addres- 
sed the  committee  advocating  the  treaty. 

Air.  Allen  of  Alaine,  replied  to  certain  portions  of  j 


Mr.  E’s.  address  and  was  still  speaking  when  the  half!  the  house  adjourned. 


duties  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clothing  shall 
be  discharged  by  a captain  in  the  navy. 

The  house  refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  senate,  ayes  52,  noes  83. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  senate’s  a- 
mendment  to  strike  out  the  proviso  in  the  bill  that 
no  one  shall  be  appointed  to  the  head  of  the  medical 
bureau,  unless  he  has  seen  live  years  sea  service,  and 
the  proviso  was  stricken  out — ayes  9U,  noes  35. 

Other  various  amendments  having  been  disposed 
of,  on  motion  of  Air.  Fillmore,  the  committee  rose 
and  reported  the  bill  and  amendments  to  the  house. 
The  main  question  was  ordered  to  be  now  taken, 
(being  on  the  amendments.) 

The  first  amendment  of  the  senate  was  concurred 
in.  The  second  amendment,  which  transfers  the 
duties  of  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  and  clo- 
thing to  a captain  of  the  navy,  was  by  ayes  72,  noes 
66,  concurred  in.  The  three  next  amendments  were 
concurred  in. 

On  concurring  in  the  sixth  amendment  of  the  se- 
nate, which  relates  to  the  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  Air. 
McClellan  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  or- 
dered; and,  being  taken,  were  yeas  85,  nays  89.  So 
the  amendment  was  not  concurred  in. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  amendments  of  the 
senate  were  concurred  in. 

And  then  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  senate,  and 
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Avalanche.  Several  portions  of  Mount  Ida,  which 
overlooks  Troy,  New  Yurk,  have  recently  beccme»de- 
tached  and  spread  devastation  in  descending  to  a firmer 
basis.  Many  lives  were  lost  in  the  year  1839,  by  a simi- 
lar slide  from  the  same  elevation— but  it  failed  to  deter 
others  from  adventuring  to  build  residences  within  range 
of  a like  incident.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
7th  ult.  ten  or  twelve  dwellings,  including  30  to  40  indi- 
viduals were,  as  if  in  an  instant,  overwhelmed  in  de- 
struction. Two  slides  have  occurred  since  the  above 
disaster,  but  no  lives  were  lost.  The  damage  to  proper- 
ty exclusive  of  buildings,  by  the  slide  of  the  7th  ult.  is 
estimated  at  $8,425. 

Bank  item.  The  Commercial  bank  of  New  Or- 
leans suspended  payment  on  the  20th  ult.  Notes  of  the 
bank  were  at  20  per  cent,  discount. 

Bankrupt  law.  The  senate  have,  by  ayes  32,  nays 
13,  passed  the  bill  from  the  house  to  repeal  the  bankrupt 
act,  reserving  the  cases  that  are  in  progress,  authority  to 
mature. 

Number  and  classification  of  petitioners  in  relation  to 
the  bankrupt  law,  during  the  late  and  p/esent  session 
of  congress — from  the  report  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. 

During  last  session  of  senate,  the  number  of  petitioners 
who  asked  for  a repeal  of  the  bankrupt  act,  2,133 
The  number  who  petioned  against  repeal,  42,169 

The  number  who  asked  a modification,  1.203 

The  number  for  a modification  or  repeal , 4,343 

The  number  for  a postponement , 447 

Note. — The  specific  prayer  of  each  class  of  petition- 
ers is  here  set  down  as  stated  in  their  petitions. 

Resolutions  passed  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Con- 
necticut, Maine,  and  Mississippi,  for  a repeal. 

The  legislature  of  Delaware  passed  resolutions  against 
repeal. 

The  state  of  Illinois  for  a repeal  or  modification. 

The  state  of  Rhode  Island  for  a suspension  of  the  act. 
During  the  present  session  the  number  of  petitioners  for 
a repeal  of  the  bankrupt  act  at  the  present  session,  3,107 
Number  opposed  to  the  repeal, including  552  peti- 
tioners who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal,  but  are 
willing  to  a modification,  6,495 

The  states  of  Vermont  and  Ohio,  passed  for  repeal. 

In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  Massachu- 
setts, (says  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,)  the  amount  of 
funds  deposited  in  the  court,  arising  from  the  estates  of 
bankrupts  since  the  law  went  into  operation,  is  $143,- 
760,  of  which  there  has  been  distributed  $56,485.  The 
number  of  bankrupts  is  over  3,000,  and  the  number  of 
papers  which  have  been  filed  in  bankruptcy  is  over 
75,000. 

The  above  returns,  which  reach  only  to  the  5th  De- 
cember, and  did  not  include,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
nor  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi.  The  total  number 
of  bankrupts  will  no  doubt  exceed  40.000.  Suppo,ing  these 
to  have  owed  on  an  average  $5,000  each,  the  total  amount 
would  recall  $200,000,000. 

A number  of  petitions  numerously  signed,  were  sent 
to  Washington  from  New  York,  praying  the  president  to 
exercise  his  veto  power  upon  thebill  repealing  the  bank- 
rupt law. 

The  president  has  signed  the  hill,  and  the  bankrupt  law 
no  longer  operates , except  upon  cases  in  progress. 

General  Cass,  reached  his  home.  Detroit,  Michigan, 
on  the  15th  ult.,  and  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
authorities. 

Henry  Clay,  left  N.  Orleans  on  the  16th  ult.  on  his 
return  to  Ashland. 

Cincinnati.  A distressing  incident  occured  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  ult.  A fire  broke  out  in  one  of  the  large 
pork  establishments,  and  from  the  generation  of  gas  pro- 
duced by  the  flames  before  bursting  out,  or  f rom  some 
cause  as  yet  unknown,  an  explosion  took  place,  which 
scattered  the  walls  in  all  directions,  and  buried  many 
under  the  fragments.  Nine  persons  were  killed,  some  of 
them  of  the  first  respectability,— fourteen  persons  were 
severely  and  about  twenty  slightly  wounded. 

A comet  visible  at  noon-day!  A gentleman  from 
Braintree,  of  a highly  respectable  character,  informs  that 
yesterday,  about  noon,  the  inhabitants  of  that  town 
were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a large  heavenly  body,  re- 
sembling a comet,  in  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  sky — 
and  having  a tail  or  train  of  considerable  length.  It 
was  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  the  space  of  near- 
ly an  hour,  until  lost  in  the  mist.  It  was  also  seen  yes- 
terday, we  understand. 

The  Portland  Advertiser  of  this  morning,  says  it  was 
seen  at  that  place  at  noon-day.  [Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

The  China  war,  being  ended.it  is  a matter  of  inte- 
rest, says  the  Indian  Spectator,  to  learn  what  portion  of 
the  21,009,000  of  indemity  money  is  to  be  made  over  as 
prize  money  to  those  whose  valor  wrung  the  treasure 
from  the  enemy?  Besides  the  indemnity,  172  immense 
guns,  most  of  them  copper — those  taken  atChinhae 
alone  sold  at  Calcutta  for  $46,000.  what  disposition  is  to 
be  made  of  this  prize  money?  All  die  copper  guns  ta- 
ken at  Woosung,  and  34  others.  12  and  24  pounders,  are 
sent  to  Calcutta;  besides  immense  quantities  of  warlike 
instruments. 

Colored  People.  A presentment  having  been  made 
by  the  grand  jury  of  Baltimore  county,  the  attention  ol 
the  legislature  of  Maryland  was  attracted  to  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  secret  societies  of  colored  persons,  pro- 
fessing to  be  masonic,  whereupon  the  committee  on  the 


colored  population,  in  the  senate  of  Maryland,  has  re- 
ported a bill  against  the  organization  of  secret  societies 
among  the  colored  population  in  this  state.  The  penal- 
ties are  very  severe. 

Corn,  is  now  reaching  the  Chesapeake  from  New  Or- 
leans. It  costs  twenty  cents  in  the  west  and  sells  at  45 
here. 

The  Cotton  Crop,  of  the  past  year,  from  the  latest 
data,  it  is  said  will  reach  to  3,500,000  bales,  a large  in- 
crease, about  equivalent  to  the  increased  consumption. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  in  New  York  167,  of 
which  37  were  by  consumption. 

In  Philadelphia  the  week  before  last  98,  of  which  50 
were  children;  17  died  of  consumption;  last  week  84, 
of  which  25  were  under  one  year;  11  died  of  consump- 
tion 

In  Baltimore  52,  of  which  IS  were  under  one  year;  8 
died  of  consumption,  12  were  free  colored  and  4 slaves. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  A.  V.  Griswold,  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  Boston,  on  the  16th  whilst  on  his  way  to  visit  his 
associate,  Bishop  Eastburn,  fell,  and  expired  in  a few 
moments,  ofa  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  had  been 
subject. 

Bishop  Griswold  in  the  course  of  his  life  ordained 
no  less  than  12S  priests,  171  deacons,  and  confirmed 
12,104. 

By  this  death  the  Right  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  be- 
comes senior  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  eastern  diocese,  is  dissolved,  and  Maine, 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  will  hereafter  con- 
stitute three  dioceses,  each  of  which  may  chose  a bi- 
shop. 

Dr.  Henry  Mead  of  Connecticut,  of  whom  it  is  said 
he  was  “the  first  man  that  manufactured  Porcelain  or 
China  ware  in  this  country — the  first  man  that  manu- 
factured pins  in  this  country — and  the  first  tnan  that  re- 
fined Camphor  in  this  country,’’  died — as  a genius  dies, 
in  poverty  and  want,  at  New  York  on  the  20th  uit. — 
age  65. 

Judge  Thatcher  who  for  twenty  years  presided  in  the 
criminal  court,  Boston,  died  on  the  22d  ult. 

A female  servant  of  Robert  II.  Lanham,  esq.  Prince 
George  county.  Maryland,  died  on  the  11th  ult.  aged  111 
years,  having  been  born  in  1732. 

Earthquakes.  Dreadful  loss  of  life!  The  shock  of 
the  S i h Eebruary,  which  was  felt  in  various  parts  of  the 
U.  States  was  awful  in  the  West  Indies.  At  the  Island 
of  Dominica  by  the  latest  accounts,  a volume  of  smoke 
was  seen  to  ascend  from  the  south  of  the  island,  but  no 
intelligence  has  yet  reached  from  thence.  At  Antigua, 
five  lives  were  lost,  and  a vast  deal  of  ptoperty.  Alf  the 
mills  and  sugar  works  injured,  and  greater  part  of  the 
crop  lost. 

Point  Petre,  in  Gaudaloupe,  letters  from  St.  Johns  and 
Si.  Thomas,  state,  has  been  destroyed,  and  ten  thousand 
persons  are  sujrpased  to  have  been  killed.'  Nevis,  Mont- 
serrat, Barbadoes,  &c.  &c.,  have  suffered  much,  but  to 
what  extent  is  not  yet  known.  At  St.  Thomas,  the 
shock  was  severe  and  lasted  for  two  minutes,  but  the 
damage  was  not  material. 

We  dread  to  hear  of  the  effects  of  the  shock  felt  in 
this  country  at  about  11  o’clock  on  the  night  of  16th  ult. 
At  Florence.  Alabama,  the  earth  vibrated  for  nearly  a 
minute,  waking  persons  from  slumber.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a noise  like  the  rattling  of  doors  and  win- 
dows. About  the  same  time  it  was  sensibly  felt  at  Nash- 
ville, Term.,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  &c. 

A later  report  has  leached  us  from  St.  Thomas’ stat- 
ing that  a pari  of  the  island  of  Montserrat  had  disap- 
peared on  the  Sth  February. 

Vessels  which  arrive  from  various  directions,  report 
having  felt  those  shocks  at  sea,  very  sensibly. 

Election.  A third  attempt  to  elect  representatives  to 
congress  from  the  vacant  districts  of  Massachusetts,  is 
to  take  place  on  the  3d  of  April. 

Elections  for  r^nesentatives  to  congress  took  place  in 
South  Carolina,  last  week.  We  have  received  the  re- 
sult of  two  districts.  John  Campbell,  esq.  is  re-elected 
without  opposition,  and  Robert  Barnwell  Rliett  is  re-elec- 
ted over  Mr.  Trotti,  now  also  a member,  but  who  is 
thrown  into  a district  with  Mr.  Rliett,  under  the  new 
apportionment. 

Later.  This  morning’s  mail  brings  us  returns  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Holmes  is  re-elected  by  a large  majority  and 
that  Mr.  Black,  is  elected  in  the  1st,  and  Mr.  Bunt  in  the 
5th  district. 

Wm.  Ferret,  (whig)  was  elected  mayor  of  N.  Orleans, 
on  the  20th  ult.  by  a majority  of  315  votes  being  it  is  said 
'the  largest  whig  majority  ever  obtained  there. 

Exchanges.  Notwithstanding  the  influx  of  specie 
from  abroad,  exchanges  continue  in  our  favor.  New 
York  on  London,  is  6a6j;  on  France,  5,42 J;  domestic 
exchanges  fluctuate  little  from  our  last  quotations  except 
on  Alabama;  Mobile  27. 

Hurricane.  A destructive  gale  swept  the  coasts  of 
England,  Ireland,  France,  and  even  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  west,  on  the  14th  and  15th  January-  The  coast 
was  strewed  with  wrecks,  and  many  vessels  lost  with 
all  their  crews.  A number  of  American  vessels  wore 
either  totally  lost  or  severely  damaged. 

Letters.  The  number  of  letters  brought  by  the  Aca- 
dia is  estimated  at  30,000;  which  would  yield  at  only 
twenty-five  cents  each,  the  sum  of  $7,500.  They  will 
probably  average  much  higher  than  twenty-five  cents, 
and  yield  not  far  from  $20,000.  The  British  govern- 
ment can  well  afford  to  pay  Cunard  £60,000  per  annum 
for  mail  transportation. 


; — 

Millerism.  The  number  of  melancholy  instances  of 
infatuation  of  which  accounts  reach  us,  induced  by  the 
predictions  of  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
are  too  serious  to  allow  us  to  laugh,  even  at  the  ludic- 
rous with  winch  other  accounts  abound.  A number  of 
persons  have  actually  committed  suicide,  and  in  some 
instances  accompanied  the  act  with  the  additional  crime 
of  murder.  A mother,  for  instance,  poisoned  herself  and 
all  her  children  last  week,  and  a father  attempted  a sim- 
ilar tragedy.  Meantime,  a warm  dispute,  it  seems,  has 
arisen  amongst  the  Millerites  as  to  when  the  great  event 
is  to,  or  was  to  have  occurred.  The  period  confidently 
predicted  by  one  of  their  preachers,  has  expired.  Some 
of  the  devotees,  attired  in  their  resurrection  robes,  were 
actually  nearly  frozen  to  death,  waiting  in  a bleak,  ex- 
posed situation  out  of  doors,  the  awful  consummation  of 
all  things!  A mischevious  lad,  hearing  one  of  their 
preachers  announcing  to  a crowded  congregation. that  the 
‘final  trumpet  would  sounti,’  blew  a blast  upon  his  horn 
so  loud  and  terrific, as  to  throw  the  assemblage  into  a state 
of  fearful  censternation. 

The  Boston  Post  says,  “the  work  upon  the  temple  has 
ceased!  Brother  Himes  has  returned  from  his  tour  and 
declares  that  he  will  never  preach  in  such  a building — 
that  it  isn't  good  enough!  The  contractor  is  out  of  funds 
and  the  world  burners  are  about  equally  divided  on  the 
points  of  completing  or  abandoning  ihe  great  work. — 
The  leading  men  now  intimate  that  the  end  of  all  things 
may  not  take  place  quite  as  soon  as  they  have  predicted, 
while  their  followers  say  that  the  conflagration  was  po- 
sitively promised  at  a certain  period,  and  they  hold  the 
prophets  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  prophecies.  Amid 
these  conflicts,  we  should  not  be  astonished  if  the  world 
should  last  longer  than  the  temple.” 

The  Berks  and  Schuylkillf  Journal  states  that  a store 
keeper  named  Gaylord,  residing  about  six  miles  below 
Wilkesbarre,  gave  notice  a few  days  ago,  that  his  store 
was  at  the  service  of  the  public,  “free  gratis  and  for  no- 
thing.” The  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  attended,  by 
request,  to  hand  out  the  goods;  a large  crowd  was  in  at- 
tendance, consisting  chiefly  of old  ladies  with  well  cram- 
med handkerchiefs.  The  stock  of  goods  was  in  the 
way  of  rapid  disposal — except  the  crockery  for  which 
there  was  little  demand,  most  of  the  people  seeming  to 
think  that  they  had  enough  of  the  article  to  fast  during 
the  term.  As  to  the  the  progress  of  Millerism,  it  is  said 
that  a great  many  people  seem  to  be  ‘coming  into  the 
measure!"  ’’ 

Packet  ships,  The  Hottinguer,  from  Liverpool,  for 
N.  York,  with  a cargo  pf  100  tons,  went  on  shore  offN. 
York  on  the  24  ult.,  but  got  off  again  without  serious  da- 
mage. The  packet  ship  North  American  will  probably 
be  sot  off  also. 

The  packet  ship  Independence  arrived  at  New  York, 
on  the  26th  ult.  in  21  days  from  Liverpool. 

Specie.  The  Acadia  steamer  brought  $992,000  in 
specie.  So  says  the  Boston  Transcript.  The  Boston 
Bulletin  says  the  amount  is  fully  £400,000,  or  in  round 
number  $2",000, 000.  The  tariff  is  operating  very  kindly. 

On  the  19th  ult.  $162,000  were  landed  at  N.  Orleans 
from  Tampico. 

Steamers.  The  Sandusky,  wintering  in  Buffalo  creek, 
was  burnt  to  the  water’s  edge  on  the  23d  ult.  loss  $20,000. 

The  steamer  Bangor,  capt.  Dunn,  which  left  Boston 
last  August  for  Constantinople,  was,  by  the  last  accounts 
at  Trebisonde,  in  the  Black  Sea,  at  which  place  she  ar- 
rived from  Constantinople,  with  700  passengers!  She 
was  to  return  to  Constantinople  with  about  the  same 
number.  An  admirable  illustration  of  Yankee  enter- 
prise. 

The  Acadia  left  Boston  on  the  Istinst.  with  16  passen- 
gers, 2 1,000  letters,  and  50  bushels  newspapers. 

Stocks  have  improved  decidedly,  say  from  2 to  5 per 
cent — and  the  operations  at  N.  York,  large.  U.  Stares 
6‘s  are  now  104al04J;  N.  York  canal  fund  103;  N.  York 
fives,  97;  seven’s,  105;  Ohio  sixes,  74;  Kentucky  sixes, 
84;  Illinois  and  Indiana.  21a23. 

The  Price  Current  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &Co. 
London.  Feb.  3,  remarks  that  there  is  no  general  return 
of  confidence,  or  of  a desire,  notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dance of  money,  to  invest  in  American  stocks,  even  at 
the  present  reduced  rate,  and  that  the  transactions  are 
of  irregular  occurrence,  and  for  limited  amounts.  Some 
of  the  quotations  are,  Massachusetts  five  per  cent.  90; 
New  York  state  do.  81;  city  do.  79;  Ohio  six  percent. 
67;  Pennsylvania  five  per  cent.  47;  South  Carolina  do. 
87;  Alabama  do.  60;  Indian  do.  20a21;  U.  States  Bank 
shares  10s.  This,  they  remark,  are  not  prices  at  which 
any  large  amounts  could  be  either  sold  or  bought. 

Temperance  reform.  The  citizens  of  Bangor. jlle. 
on  the  18th  ult.  at  a public  meeting,  by  a vote  of  473  to 
31,  instruct  their  city  authorities  to  grant  no  more  licen- 
ces for  selling  liquor. 

At  Gloucester,  Mass,  the  sale  of  liquors  is  abandoned, 
and  vessels  trading  there  have  entered  into  pledges  not  to 
take  any  to  the  place. 

At  Valatic,  N.  York,  after  listening  to  a temperance 
discourse  by-Mr.  Kelbourn,  the  grocer  rolled  out  his 
casks  of  liquor,  and  burned  it  in  the  street,  and  200  per- 
sons signed  the  temperance  pledge. 

Temperance  tea  parties  are  all  the  rage  in  Boston. 
One  was  given  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Friday  night,  at'which 
from  600  to  800  ladies  and  gentlemen  attended. 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  inst.  as  officially  reported  is  $11,656,387  45. 

New  York  city.  The  number  of  buildings  erected 
in  1842,  is  912;  in  1841,  971. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Ashburton  treaty — Debates  in  parliament. 
In  the  debate  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  answer  to 
the  queen’s  speech,  Lord  Brougham  referred  to  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
— as  indeed  nearly  all  the  speakers  did  and  said  con- 
cerning the  boundary  adjustment — ‘-As  to  the  terms 
of  that  settlement — as  to  the  territory  which  is  affect- 
ed by  the  line  of  boundary  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  talked  of  to  night,  and  so  much  more  and  so 
less  wisely  talked  of  out  of  doors,  I profess  for  myself 
to  be  of  this  opinion — (a  heresy,  I doubt  not,  that  will 
be  questioned  by  some,  perhaps,  of  my  noble  friends 
behind  me) — Iso  infinitely  over-value,  perhaps  the 
importance,  the  vital  importance,  to  the  interests  of 
this  country  and  of  mankind  at  large,  of  a good  un- 
derstanding, of  a cordial,  friendly  footing  being  res- 
tored between  this  country  and  our  kinsmen  of  Ame- 
rica, that  I care  not  how  this  line  of  boundary  is 
drawn.  I am  utterly  indifferent  what  direction  that 
line  takes;  let  it  go  a few  miles  or  leagues  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left,  even  let  it  affect  Cape  Rouse,  even 
let  it  affect  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John’s  river — 
welcome!  take  it  all;  give  it  up!  give  me  peace  be- 
tween America  and  England.” 

His  lord=hip  goes  m to  say,  however,  that  he  is 
not  left  to  that,  in  defending  the  treaty.  He  consi- 
ders the  settlement  fair  and  just,  and  pays  compli- 
ments to  Lord  Ashburton  for  the  happy  success  of 
his  negotiation. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  which  ran  through 
all  the  topics  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  embracing  every  subject  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  that  interested  the  kingdom,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  spoke  of  the  war  in  China  and  its  ori- 
gin. In  answer  to>the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  he  said: 
“I  beg  the  noble  marquis  to  recollect  that  1 was  al- 
most the  only  individual  in  this  house  who  stated  that 
the  real  ground  of  complaint  against  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment was  its  conduct  towards  persons  employed 
in  the  service  of  her  majesty  and  representing  her 
majesty  upon  the  occasion  when  a motion  upon  the 
subject  was  made  by  my  noble  friend  near  me.  I 
was  almost  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  defend- 
ed her  majesty’s  servants  in  China  and  I say  the  war 
was  a just  and  a proper  one  on  the  part  of  her  majes- 
ty’s government.  (Cheers.)  I go  further  and  I say, 
that  if  it  had  been  a war  solely  on  the  score  of  the 
robbery  of  the  opium,  finding  that  her  majesty’s  gov- 
ernment was  engaged  in  that  war  and  finding  that  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  country  were  involved  in 
that  war  I should  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  make 
every  effort  to  carry  it  on  with  the  best  means.” 
SPAIN. 

The  regent  after  a tour  through  Valencia,  &c. 
where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
patriotic  respect,  returned  to  Madrid  on  the  1st  of 
January  and  was  weJcomely  received.  An  ordinance, 
dated  the  third,  dissolved  the  Cortes.  This  induces 
the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  that  had  mani- 
fested itself  at  Barcelona  is  not  at  an  end.  The  new 
Cortes  were  to  meet  in  April,  till  which  time  the 
control  of  the  government  will  remain  with  the  re- 
gent and  his  ministers. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon,  5th  January.  The  queen  opened  the  ses- 
sions in  person,  alluding  in  strong  terms  to  the  satis- 
factory state  of  the  foreign  relations,  in  consequence 
of  the  expected  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  Russia, 
which  would  he  the  last  step  requisite  to  complete 
the  recognition  of  the  present  government  of  Portu- 
gal by  the  northern  powers.  Allusion  was  also  made 
to  the  projector  equalizing  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture. 

Lisbon,  26th  January.  The  adjustment  of  the  ne- 
gotiation between  Portugal  and  Great  Britain  has 
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made  no  progress.  The  Portuguese  Budget  declares 
a deficiency  in  the  revenue  of  upwards  of  $295,000. 

RUSSIA. 

Tea.  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  13.  During  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  China,  the  supply  of  tea  at 
Kiakhta  increased  to  a surprising  degree.  Peace 
having  been  concluded,  the  supply  is  now  likely  to 
fall  off,  and  the  price  to  rise.  At  this  year’s  fair  at 
Nishny  Novogorod,  there  were  4,500  chests  more 
brought  to  Kiakhta,  than  in  1841,  but  nearly  one-half 
of  this  extra  supply  remained  unsold.  Of  the  Zie- 
gelthee,  as  it  is  called,  on  account  of  its  form,  and 
which  is  in  great  favor  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
Siberia,  and  among  the  lower  classes  of  European 
Russia,  about  6,000  chests  were  brought  to  the  fair 
and  not  one  remained  unsold. 

Crimes  and,  punishments.  St.  Petersburg,  Dec.  17. 
The  minister  of  the  interior  had  communicated  to  all 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  the  following  imperi- 
al order:  “Upon  my  report  of  the  arrest  of  an  incen- 
diary, his  imperial  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  or- 
der,'if  this  criminal  is  convicted,  he  is  immediately 
to  be  punished  by  running  the  gauntlet  six  times  be- 
fore 1,000  soldiers,  at  noon,  and  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  committed  the  crime,  and  with  all  possible 
publicity  and  ceremony;  if  he  survives  the  punish- 
ment, he  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Siberian  mines  to 
suffer  20  years  hard  labor.  It  is  his  majesty’s  wish 
that  this  punishment  shall  be  applied  in  such  cases, 
when  incendiaries  are  taken  and  convicted  of  such 
crimes.  In  cases  of  incendiaries  who  are  not  of  age, 
a report  shall  be  made  to  his  majesty  before  they  are 
punished.” 

CHINA. 

Lieut.  Col.  Malcolm,  bearer  of  the  Chinese  treaty, 
(ratified  by  the  queen)  left  London  for  China  on  the 
5th  of  January. 

From  the  Friend  of  China  and  Hong  Gazette,  Sept.  29. 

We  understand  from  authority  that  the  following  will 
be  the  distribution  of  the  land  forces  to  be  left  in  China: 

At  Hong-kong — -The  whole  of  her  majesty’s  98th 
regiment,  one  wing  of  her  majesty’s  55th  regiment, 
and  one  wing  of  the  41st  Madras  native  infantry;  a 
company  of  royal  artillery,  and  detachment  of  sap- 
pers and  miners.  Major  Gen.  Lord  Saltoun,  com- 
mander-in-chief in  China;  head-quarters  at  Hong 
Kong. 

At  Koolongsoo — one  wing  of  her  majesty’s  18th 
royal  Irish,  one  wing  of  the  41st  Madras  native  in- 
fantry, a detachment  of  royal  artilley,  and  a compa- 
ny of  sappers  and  miners.  Capt.  Apthorp  and  Lieut. 
Call,  of  the  18th  royal  Irish,  commanding  officers. 

Dr.  Graham  will  be  medical  storekeeper  in  China, 
stationed  at  Hong  Kong.  Capt.  Ramsay  is  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  all  the  commissariat  in  China,  to 
be  attached  to  the  head-quarters  at  Hong  Kong. 

From  the  Canton  Register,  Oct.  4. 

The  Hong  merchants’  monopoly  is  at  an  end. 
Musters  of  tea  from  Nankin  have  been  forwarded  to 
Hong  Kong  by  her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary;  the 
price  is  moderate,  and  the  report  on  their  quality 
generally  favorable.  The  Calliope  has  gone  to  For- 
mosa to  bring  away  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
Ann.  On  Sept.  16th,  $6,000,000,  the  first  instalment 
of  the  $21,000,000,  had  been  paid.  The  Blonde 
takes  $3,000,000,  the  Modeste  and  Columbine  about 
$800,000  each,  home;  the  Herald,  $1,000,000,  and 
Clio,  $1,000,000,  to  Calcutta.  The  Endymion  pro- 
ceeds to  Bombay,  the  Calliope  to  Hong  Kong. 

The  imperial  commissioners  have  offered  to  ac- 
company her  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  to  the  newly 
opened  ports  of  trade.  The  captured  junks  have  been 
restored,  and  trading  between  the  English  and  Chi- 
nese has  commenced  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  The 
self  and  mutual  destruction  of  the  Tartars  at  Chinke- 
angfoo  was  carried  to  a fearful  extent — fathers  kil- 
led their  sons — mothers  their  daughters — children 
their  parents — and  friends  their  friends;  and  we  sup- 
pose it  may  be  added,  husbands  their  wives. 

Lord  Saltoun  is  to  be  left  in  command  of  the  forces 
in  China. 

The  fleet  will  commence  its  move  downward  from 
Nankin  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  I hope 
will  reach  Hong-kong  by  the  15th  of  the  ensuing 
month.  There  will  be  some  delay  at  Chusan,  to  land 
the  stores,  and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  officers  to  be  left  in  commissariat  charge. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states  from  Rome  that  the 
pope  contemplates  sending  an  apostolic  vicar  to  China, 
at  the  request  of  the  Catholics  in  that  country. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  congress  of  Venezuela  met  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  both  branches  organized  on  the  next  day, 
when  preside.nt  Paez  sent  in  his  twelfth  and  last  an- 
nual message.  The  message  is  principally  occupied 
with  congratulations  on  the  peace  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country.  “This  fortunate  condition 
of  things,  (says  his  excellency,)  which  I hope  may 
prove  a presage  to  still  happier  times,  has  given  us 
opportunity  to  attend  to  the  condition  of  our  national 
revenues,  to  retrench  our  expenditures,  and  thus  to 
attend  to  the  claims  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  state. 
At  tiome  and  abroad  the  national  credit  is  every  day 
more  and  more  justly  and  highly  esteemed,  because 
it  is  seen  that  Venezuelans  make  no  promises  which 
they  cannot  fully  confirm.”  No  choice  has  been 
made  of  gen.  Taez’s  successor. 

BRAZIL. 

The  emperor  of  Brazil  opened  the  chambers  on 
the  1st  of  January  with  the  following  speech: 

“ August  and  most  worthy  representatives  of  the  nation : 

“1  come  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  open  the  first 
session  of  the  fifth  legislature. 

“Being  sure  of  your  solicitude  for  every  tiling 
which  may  contribute  to  my  happiness  and  the  splen- 
dor of  my  throne,  I have  the  pleasure  to  make  you 
known  that  1 have  ratified  the  contract  of  my  mar- 
riage with  her  royal  highness,  the  princess  Donna 
Theresa  Christina,  august  sister  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

“The  relations  of  friendship  between  the  empire 
and  foreign  nations  subsist  without  any  alteration, 
and  I place  my  confidence  in  the  divine  providence 
that  the  peace  we  enjoy  will  not  be  disturbed. 

“The  deep  regret  which  the  rebellion  of  Sorocaba 
and  Barbacena  caused  me  was  hardly  mitigated  by 
the  proofs  which  the  Brazilians  gave  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  institutions  of  the  empire  and  love  to  my 
august  person.  I remember  with  gratitude  the  en- 
thusiasm and  promptness  with  which  they  hastened, 
even  from  the  distant  provinces,  to  support  the  pub- 
lic order  and  the  prerogatives  of  my  crown.  It  was 
to  this  powerful  co-operation  of  my  faithful  subjects 
and  to  the  valor  of  the  army  and  navy,  together  with 
the  national  guard,  under  the  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  my  government  succeeded  to  call  to  obe- 
dience in  so  short  a time  the  rebels  in  the  provinces 
of  San  Paulo  and  Minas.  The  public  order  has  been 
already  restored  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Rio 
Grande,  and  I hope  the  same  will  take  place  soon  in 
the  rest  of  that  province. 

“The  finances  of  the  country  require  strongly  your 
attention,  and  it  is  urgent. to  complete  the  reform  of 
some  important  points  of  our  legislation.  I am  sure 
during  the  present  session  you  will  occupy  yourselves 
carefully  of  these  series  subjects,  as  well  as  of  the 
public  instruction  and  of  the  means  to  promote  the 
importation  of  fire  arms  useful  to  the  country. 

“The  ministers  and  secretaries  of  state  will  inform 
you  of  the  affairs  which  have  been  treated  by  their 
respective  departments. 

“August  and  most  worthy  representatives  of  the 
nation,  in  the  arduous  work  you  are  going  to  begin, 
your  wisdom  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  country 
no  doubt  will  correspond  to  the  hopes  of  the  Brazil- 
ians, in  whose  happiness  I wish  to  establish  the  glory 
of  my  reign. 

“The  session  is  opened. 

Constitutional  emperor  and 
perjyetual  defender  of  Brazil." 

MEXICO. 

The  last  news  left  the  junta  of  “Notables”  that 
had  been  formed  by  Santa  Anna  and  his  minions,  en- 
gaged in  framing  the  new  government  they  were 
about  to  impose  upon  the  Mexican  people.  The  late 
const!  luent  congress  which  was  dissolved  by  the  voice 
of  the  army,  though  it  had  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  did  not  show  a disposition  sufficient- 
ly subservient  to  the  views  of  the  dictator.  In  his 
message  at  their  assembling,  he  had  warned  them 
against  imitating  the  institutions  and  structure  of  the 
North  American  union.  They  proved  too  refracto- 
ry for  his  consolidational  principles  and  were  ac- 
cordingly dissolved.  He  had  already  named  his  80 
satellites  who  were  to  succeed  them.  This  body  has 
lately  ordered  the  Siglo  to  suspend  publication,  and 

will  no  doubt  carry  out  the  views  of  the  usurper. 

But  for  such  men  as  him  and  his  hireling  soldiery, 
with  too  many  of  whom  that  republic  is  cursed  like 
other  Spanish  American  states,  the  Mexican  people 
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might  have  been  by  this  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
stable  representative  system. 

The  cutter  Woodbury  had  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  colonel  Southall  had  proceeded  immediately  for 
the  capital  with  his  despatches.  The  United  States 
brig  Dolphin  had  also  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  from 
Campeachy.  We  have  been  favored  with  the  peru- 
sal of  a letter  dated  on  board  the  26th  January,  on 
her  arrival  off  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
t he  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mexican  squadron, 
refused  her  commander  any  communication  with  the 
American  consul  at  Campeachy,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence he  had  proceeded  to  the  above  place  in  or- 
der to  obtain  from  our  minister,  general  Thompson, 
at  Mexico,  his  instructions  whether  at  all  hazards  to 
attempt  a communication  vyith  the  consul  or  whether 
he  should  return  with  the  vessel  under  his  command 
to  Pensacola. 

The  expedition  against  Yucatan  finds  the  conquest 
of  that  province  of  more  difficult  achievement  than 
they  had  expected.  An  invasion  of  Texas  will 
be  undertaken  probably  when  the  forces  in  Yucatan 
are  at  disposal;  meanwhile  a levy  of  24,000  men  has 
been  ordered. 

The  Mexicans  are  rebuilding  their  defences  at 
Vera  Cruz,  which  were  sadly  damaged  by  the  French, 
with  granite  from  the  North  river  quarries.  Santa 
Anna’s  artificial  leg,  the  real  one  having  been  de- 
stroyed when  San  Juan  D’Ulloa  was  bombarded, 
was  also  manufactured  in  New  York.  Some  months 
ago,  that  amputated  limb  was  disinterred  and  rebu- 
ried at  the  city  of  Mexico  with  imposing  ceremonies 
of  the  established  church  and  military  parade  and 
salutes. 

TEXAS. 

In  relation  to  the  Mexican  naval  force  of  Yucatan 
it  is  stated  that  the  blockading  squadron  consists  of 
Ihe  steamer  Gaudaloupe,  two  Paixhan  68  pounders, 
two  24  pounders,  and  2 small  guns,  officered  and  man- 
ned by  a fine  crew  of  Englishmen.  The  captain 
and  first  lieutenant  have  been  recalled  by  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  will  soon  leave;  the  others  and 
the  crew  will  remain.  The  City  of  Dublin  steamer 
has  a battery  of  8 guns  of  various  calibre,  com- 
manded by  captain  Wise  from  Baltimore.  Two  fine 
brigs,  fourteen  24  pounders.  Two  schooners,  one 
very  large  one,  built  in  New  York,  one  Paixnan  gun 
amidships  and  4 small  guns.  The  Montezuma,  the 
largest  and  best  steamer,  was  daily  expected. 

It  was  said  that  as  soon  as  Campeachy  falls,  the 
whole  squadron  would  appear  off  the  Texian  coast. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Hill  has  been  confirmed  as  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  marine — a very,  judicious,  brave, 
and  capable  man. 

The  brig  Ferdinand  had  arrived  from  BremeD, 
witfi  47  emigrants.  They  are  mostly  agriculturists, 
and  design  cultivating  the  soil. 

A correspondent  states  that  Van  Ness  was  at  work 
in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  and  in  chains.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  Fitzgerald  orgHancock,  taken  at  the 
same  time  with  Van  Ness,  and  who  were  also  on  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  but  they  are  probably  also  in 
Mexico,  unless  the  former  has  been  liberated  through 
the  interference  of  the  British  minister. 

“It  is  really  surprising  to  notice  the  remarkably 
healthy  and  robust  appearance  of  the  soldiers  who 
have  recently  returned  from  the  army.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men 
who  went  to  the  Rio  Grande  scarcely  one  was  dis- 
abled by  sickness  during  the  campaign,  but  on  the 
contrary,  several  who  were  quite  sick  and  debilitat- 
ed when  they  commenced  the  campaign,  were  re- 
stored to  perfect  health  before  they  returned  to  Bex- 
ar. The  healthful  and  invigorating  breezes  of  the 
west,  seem  to  prove  as  beneficial  to  invalids,  as  those 
of  Madeira,  or  the  Azores.” 

The  Texas  Times  of  the  4th  inst.  contains  all  the 
additional  particulars  in  relation  to  the  capture  of 
Col.  Fisher  with  a full  list  of  the  prisoners  taken, 
numbering  248.  Among  the  officers  taken,  we  no- 
tice the  name  of  G.  B.  Crittenden,  son  of  the  hon. 
J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  the  U.  S.  senate. 

The  prisoners  taken  at  Mier  have  all  been  march- 
ed to  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  a 
lad  retained  by  Ampudia,  and  the  sick  and  wounded. 
Colonel  Fisher  and  general  Green,  with  probably 
some  other  officers,  were  sent  forward  on  horseback, 
some  two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the  main  bo- 
dy, who  followed  on  foot. 

A letter  from  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Matumoras 
states  that  when  the  terms  of  capitulation  at  Mier 
were  agreed  upon  many  of  the  Texians  shed  tears, 
and  general  T.  J.  Green  broke  his  gun  into  pieces, 
and  was  nearly  frantic  with  rage. 

Another  of  the  prisoners  at  Matamoras,  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  writing  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  Mexicans,  gives  additional  particulars  in'rcla-j 
tion  to  the  desperate  battle  at  Mier,  which  are  ex- j 
tremely  interesting.  After  stating  that  a night  at- 


tack had  been  determined  upon  by  the  Texan  officers, 
he  then  writes  as  follows: 

n arriving  at  the  Elcantro,  a river  running  by 
the  town,  colonel  Fisher  ordered  ; eneral  Green  to 
take  twenty-five  men  and  cro^-s  alpove  us,  so  as  to 
induce  the  enemy  to  believe  that  we  intended  to  cross 
the  river  above  the  lower  ford.  We  then  crossed  the 
river  and  marched  into  town,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  cannon  and  musketry  which  the 
enemy  poured  upon  us.  By  this  time  it  was  7 o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  we  took  possession  of  a range  of 
houses  next  to  the  public  square.  The  Mexicans 
kept  up  a heavy  fire  upon  us  during  the  whole  night, 
but  it  did  not  do  us  any  serious  injury.  Early  the 
next  morning  we  began  to  return  the  compliment, 
and  the  way  our  riflemen  picked  them  off  was  a sin 
to  Davy  Crockett.  Such  was  the  deadly  aim  of  our 
rifles  that  we  cleared  the  cannon  four  times,  and  not 
a Mexican  could  show  his  head  without  getting  a ri- 
fle ball  to  feel  his  bumps — the  examination  was  ge- 
nerally very  hasty,  and  the  patient  was  sure  to  lose 
his  life.  Up  to  this  time  we  were  confident  of  vic- 
tory; but  alas!  for  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
what  a change!  About  2 o’clock  the  Mexicans  made 
a charge,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  By  this 
time  our  ammunition  was  getting  short,  and  as  soon 
as  this  fact  was  ascertained,  colonel  Fisher  ordered 
the  men  to  prepare  to  charge  on  the  cannon,  and  also 
to  charge  into  the  public  square.  Before  this  order 
was  executed  the  enemy  sounded  a parley,  and  sent 
a flag  demanding  a surrender,  and  also  stating  the 
number  of  their  forces  to  be  fifteen  hundred  regular 
soldiers  and  one  thousand  rancheros  and  citizens. — 
Had  not  the  flag  been  sent  in,  in  twenty  minutes  we 
should  have  had  possession  of  the  public  square,  and 
the  victory  would  have  been  ours.  Immediately  on 
hearing  the  bearer  of  the  flag  mention  ‘surrender,’ 
colonel  Fisher  told  him  that  he  would  not  for  a mo- 
ment listen  to  the  proposition,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  back  the  flag.  At  this  moment  a captain  rush- 
ed out  and  inquired  the  terms  of  surrender.  The  men 
by  this  time  had  ascertained  the  number  of  their 
foes,  and  were  panic  stricken:  about  one-half  were 
for  surrendering,  and  the  other  half  for  fighting  it 
out.  Col.  Fisher  then  asked  an  hour  to  consider  on 
the  terms  of  surrender:  at  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  we  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.” 

The  capture  of  Fisher  has  made  some  of  the  Mex- 
ican generals  exceedingly  fierce.  One  of  them  has 
written  to  Santa  Anna  from  Matamoras  for  the  Joan 
of  14,000  men,  with  which  to  overrun  and  subdue  all 
Texas. 

New  colony.  The  contract  of  Messrs.  Peters, 
Johnson,  Browning  and  others,  for  the  colony,  west 
of  Fanning,  has  been  declared  forfeited,  and  another 
contract  with  the  government  had  been  entered  into 
by  Dr.  Sherman  Converse,  of  New  York,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Carroll,  of  Maryland;  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  esq., 
of  Virginia;  Messrs.  Tlios.  J.  Maw  and  M.  Stukely, 
of  England.  The  line  is  to  run  from  the  mouth  of 
Mineral  creek,  due  south  100  miles;  thence  due  west 
164  miles;  thence  due  north  to  Red  River,  which  is 
to  be  the  northern  boundary.  These  lines,  we  are 
told,  will  include  the  Big  and  Little  Cross  Timbers, 
as  well  as  the  Tormer  colony  of  Messrs.  Peters, 
Browning  & Co.  The  colonists  of  the  first  company 
to  be  reinstated  if  they  wish,  and  250  families  annu- 
ally are  to  be  introduced  by  the  new  contractors, 
for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  as  many  more  as  they 
please,  not  exceeding  10,000.  The  new  company 
state  their  capital  at  <£100,000  sterling.  The  con- 
tractors have  returned  to  their  homes  to  commence 
operations,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Carroll,  who 
will  reside  in  Fanning  and  the  colony.  Mr.  Mercer 
was  for  many  years  a respected  member  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Converse  has,  we 
think,  been  a book  publisher  in  New  York  city. 
The  others  we  know  nothing  of. 

[Clarksville  Standard. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  17th  January. 

The  president  vetoed  the  “frontier  bill,”  but  it  sub- 
sequently passed  both  houses  by  a constitutional  ma- 
jority and  is  now  a law. 

A bill  passed  congress  repealing  the  duty  on  sugar, 
coffee  and  steel. 

T.  J.  Rusk  has  been  appointed  major  general  of  the 
militia. 

The  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  Texian 
forces  at  Mier  had  reached  Texas;  but  so  far  from 
damping  the  zeal  of  the  people,  had  inflamed  a mili- 
tary ardor  which  promised  the  speedy  organization 
of  a sufficient  force  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  with 
every  orospect  of  success.  The  troops  who  return- 
ed from  the  army  after  the  capture  of  Laredo,  had 
evinced  a willingness  to  enlist  for  another  campaign; 
and  the  Galveston  papers  express  the  belief  that  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  men  could  readily  be 
equipped  to  march  upon  Matamoros.  . 


At  the  recent  bloody  fight  between  the  Mexicans 
and  Texians,  in  the  town  of  Meir,  there  were  six 
boys  in  the  Texian  party  of  .whom  the  oldest  was  but 
17  and  the  youngest  14.  The  last  named  (says  the  N. 
Orleans  papers)  distinguished  himself  by  shooting  12 
Mexicans  in  succession  as  they  were  brought  up  to 
man  the  guns.  Artillery  was  at  length  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  house,  which  was  at  once  shattered, 
when  the  boys  attempted  to  escape  to  an  adjoining 
one.  In  the  act  of  entering  the  window  two  of  them 
were  killed,  but  the  others  effected  an  entrance  and 
recommenced  their  firing  upon  the  artillery  men, 
which  they  continued  until  they  were  ordered  by  their 
commander  to  desist. 

Col.  George  W.  Hockley  was  appointed  acting  co- 
lonel of  ordinance  to  put  Galveston  in  a proper 
state  of  defence. 

President's  Message. 

President  Houston's  message  of  Deccember  1st,  after 
complaining  that  the  legislation  in  Texas,  is  too  fre- 
quently characterized  by  acts  of  selfishness  and  cu- 
pidity, says  that  under  this  state  of  things,  it  is  too 
true  that  the  nation  has  been  gradually  declining. 

Instead  of  deriving  facilities  and  advantages  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  its  decline,  since  the  year  1838,  to 
its  present  point  of  depression,  has  been  regular  and 
more  rapid  than  perhaps  that  of  any  other  country 
on  the  globe  possessing  the  same  natural  advantages. 
From  possessing  a currency  nearly  at  par,  with  a 
circulating  medium  but  little  more  than  half  a mil- 
lion, and  with  a credit  unparalelled  for  a country  of 
its  age,  we  find  ourselves  in  a condition  utterly  des- 
titute of  credit,  without  a currency,  without  means 
and  millions  in  debt. 

The  chimera  of  a splendid  government,  adminis- 
tered upon  a magnificent  scale  has  passed  off,  and  left 
us  all  the  realities  of  depression,  national  calamity 
and  destitution. 

[Mexican  incursion.] 

Although  we  have  an  enemy  upon  our  frontier,  and 
are  not  in  a situation  to  retaliate  in  such  manner  as 
our  disposition  would  urge  us  to  do,  and  carry  war 
into  their  territory,  yet  if  our  resources  are  careful- 
ly economised  and  properly  employed,  we  can  ren- 
der their  predatory  warfare  harmless.  Instead  of  per- 
mitting ourselves  to  be  excited  and  irritated,  so  as  to 
vanquish  ourselves  by  disorderly  rallies  to  the  fron- 
tiers we  have  it  in  our  power  to  maintain  a force  suf- 
ficient, under  regular  discipline,  to  secure  us  against 
serious  aggression  and  deter  the  enemy  from  their  re- 
peated incursions.  As  it  has  hitherto  been,  the  peo- 
ple have  rushed  to  the  frontier  upon  the  first  alarm 
given  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  A want  of  discipline 
and  subordination,  was  the  consequence;  and  after 
consuming  the  substance  of  the  frontier  settler,  they 
have  returned  to  their  homes,  leaving  behind  them  an 
exhausted  country;  and  for  the  want  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline, having  permitted  the  enemy  to  escape  with- 
out chastisement. 

When  alarms  have  been  given,  instead  of  appris- 
ing the  executive,  through  the  department  of  war, 
by  express,  and  giving  notice  to  the  several  counties 
on  the  frontier,  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  their  mili- 
tia in  instant  readiness,  they  have  appealed  directly 
to  the  citizens,  and  invoked  their  aid,  with  whom 
concert  of  action  could  not  be  expected.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  executive,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  irregular  information  issued  the  proper 
orders,  but  owing  to  the  delays  incident  to  a want  of 
effective  organization  in  the  militia,  celerity  could 
not  be  given  to  the  movements  required,  and  the 
enemy,  after  having  produced  great  excitement, 
effected  their  retreat.  These  circumstances  caused 
a campaign  to  be  projected  by  individuals,  not  func- 
tionaries of  the  government,  without  first  having  ob- 
tained the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  executive — they 
pledging  ample  supplies  for  those  who  should  engage 
in  the  campaign  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

If  individuals  assume  the  right  of  projecting  cam- 
paigns, they  are  liable  not  only  to  thwart  the  designs 
of  the  government,  but  by  a d iversion  of  a portion 
of  its  means  bring  on  disaster  and  ensure  the 
greatest  calamities  to  tiie  country.  Indeed,  it  has 
not  been  unfrequent  upon  the  frontiers  to  project  and 
conduct  compaigns  without  reporting  to  the  proper 
department,  any  fact  or  circumstance  connected  with 
them  from  beginning  to  end.  Publicstores  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  have  also  been  applied  in  this  way  with- 
out the  sanction,  or  even  knowledge  of  the  government. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  executive  to  be 
enabled  by  acts  of  congress,  to  maintain  a force  on 
the  frontier  amounting  from  one  to  two  hundred  men. 
Could  this  have  been  done,  he  remains  satisfied  and 
confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  recent  calamities, 
and  annoyances  upon  our  frontier,  would  not  have 
occurred.  Unless  something  cum  be  done  to  prevent 
the  system  of  molestation  practised  by  the  enemy,  it 
will  cause  Texas  to  subdue  herself. 
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If  the  whole  country  is  to  be  agitated,  and  called 
from  their  homes  at  the  appearance  of  a few  hundred 
rancheros,  who  can  make  a display  on  our  frontier, 
and  again  recross  the  Rio  Grande,  before  our  citi- 
zens have  left  their  homes;  a few  only  having  ral- 
lied in  numbers  sufficient  to  jeopardize  themselves 
without  effecting  any  useful  object,  we  can  never 
hope  for  security  to  our  frontier  or  tranquility  to  its 
citizens.  If  it  is  possible  to  maintain  such  a regular 
force  as  would  be  adequate  with  the  present  means 
of  the  government,  it  is  at  least  within  the  power 
of  congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  compel 
such  a number  of  militia  to  be  furnished  by  draft 
from  the  counties  as  will  meet  the  necessaries  of  the 
frontier. 

No  doubt  can  now  be  entertained  that  the  prime 
object  of  the  enemy  is  to  molest  our  frontiers,  and 
harrass  and  annoy  our  seaboard. 

[finonces,  <^c.] 

For  the  want  of  means,  every  possible  embarrass- 
ment, ha*  been  presented  to  the  administration. 
Texas,  in  truth,  presents  an  anomaly  in  the  history 
of  nations,  for  no  conntry  has  ever  existed’ without  a 
currency,  nor  has  any  government  ever  been  admin- 
istered without  means. 

Aware  of  the  attitude  in  which  the  country  must 
be  placed,  the  present  executive  upon  coming  into 
office,  recommended  such  measures  of  finance  as  he 
was  satisfied,  would  to  some  extent,  relieve  the  ex- 
isting embarrassments,  and  eventually  extricate  the 
country  from  its  involvements.  The  system  recom- 
mended, was  not  adopted.  The  issue  of  exchequer 
bills,  the  representative  part  of  the  system  was 
adopted,  but  the  foundation  of  the  issue  was  not  re- 
gSrded.  Authority  to  hypothecate  the  Cherokee  lands, 
or  to  make  sale  of  them  or  any  portion  thereof,  was 
omitted  to  be  given.  The  collection  of  the  direct 
tax,  was  also  postponed  for  six  months  after  the 
usual  period  for  its  collection;  and  the  exchequer 
bills  of  necessity  referred  for  redemption  to  imports 
and  licences  alone.  The  excitement  in  the  coun- 
try has  prevented  importations,  and  persons  owing 
their  license  tax,  have  refused  to  pay.  The  process 
ot  collection  is  so  tedious  that  unless  some  prompt 
remedy  is  devised  by  congress,  it  is  useless  to  regard 
such  tax  as  a source  of  public  revenue.  The  ex- 
chequer bills  being  thus  left  dependent  alone  upon 
import  duties  for  their  redemption,  no  other  demand 
existing  for  them — depreciated,  and  at  one  time  were 
worth  in  market,  but  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar; though  the  whole  amount  issued  up  to  this  time, 
is  only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars;  and  the  amount  now  in  circulation,  cannot 
by  possibility  exceed  thirty  thousand.  Had  the  re- 
quisite authority  been  given  for  the  hypothecation 
of  the  Cherokee  country  for  the  redemption  of  these 
bills,  and  had  the  time  for  the  collection  of  the  di- 
rect tax  not  been  postponed,  and  the  license  tax 
been  collectable,  and  the  warehousing  system  been 
abolished,  it  is  believed  a sum  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  could  have 
been  already  brought  into  the  treasury. 

At  the  extra  session  in  June  last,  a law  was  pass- 
ed authorising  the  executive  to  have  surveyed  and 
brought  into  market,  four  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
the  Cherokee  lands;  but  under  such  restrictions  that 
they  amounted  to  a prohibition. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  honorable  congress  that 
a law  be  passed,  prohibiting  the  circulation  within 
the  limits  ot  the  republic,  of  the  notes  of  all  foreign 
banks,  and  that  all  individual  and  corporation  notes 
intended  for  circulation  as  currency,  in  the  republic 
be  suppressed;  and  that  engraved  exchequer  bills  of 
denominations  ranging  from  twelve  and  a half  cents, 
to  one  dollar,  and  from  one  dollar  to  one  hundred 
dollars,  be  issued  and  made  receivable  for  all  dues  to 
the  government,  except  those  arising  from  imports 
and  tonnage;  and  that  these  latter  be  receivable  in 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  That  thefexchequers 
can  be  sustained  in  credit  by  a course  of  this  kind 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Up  to  this  time  none  of 
them  have  been  husbanded  but  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  duties.  Thedemand  will  be  greatly  increased, 
and  as  soon  as  the  taxes  are  collectable,  they  will 
become  an  object  of  procurement.  If  prudence  is 
observed  in  their  issue,  the  whole  amount  now  au- 
thorised would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  direct 
taxes,  and  that  deficit  must  be  made  up  in  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  impossible  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  money  should  not  be  at  par  from  the  lime 
that  taxes  are  collectable,  as  the  demand  would  be 
greater  than  the  amount  in  circulation  to  meet  it. 
According  to  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  in 
the  United  States,  estimating  our  population  at  one 
hundred  thousand  souls,  our  circulation  ought  to  be 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  six  dollars  for  each 
individual.  Supposing  this  datum  to  be  correct,  a cir- 
culating medium  of  one-third  of  that  sum,  would, 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  sustain  itself  at  par, 
controlled  by  the  absolute  wants  cf  the  country.  I 


view  the  subject  of  the  finances  of  the  nation  as  of 
vital  importance  to  its  existence;  and  they  can  be 
sustained  in  a sound  and  healthy  condition,  the  exe- 
cutive entertains  not  a doubt. 

[Summary  pun isfiment .] 

To  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is  also  of 
the  highest  importance.  When  men  take  the  laws 
into  their  own  hands;  or  undertake  construe  the  con- 
stitutfon  in  derogation  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  land,  it  manifests  a diseased  condition  of  the 
body  politic,  and  demands  of  the  law  making  power 
the  prescription  of  a remedy,  whilst  the  executive 
by  his  oath  is  bound  to  enforce  it.  The  punishment 
of  offences  ought  to  be  a3  prompt  and  summary  as 
the  nature  of  our  institutions  will  admit.  The  rea- 
son is  manifest.  There  are  not  jails  and  prisons  in 
the  country  for  the  confinement  of  the  accused,  nor 
are  the  several  counties  in  a situation  to  pay  a tax 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  safe-keeping  of  culprits. 

[ Foreign  relationss.] 

Our  foreign  relations  have  undergone  no  material 
change  since  the  last  executive  communication  to 
the  honorable  congress,  with  the  exception  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaties  with  Great 
Britain.  No  information  has  been  received  in  rela- 
tion to  the  mediation  of  that  power  between  Texas 
and  Mexico.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  present  session,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  executive  to  submit  to  the  honorable 
congress  important  information,  embracing  that  sub- 
ject. A treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  has 
been  negotiated  by  our  minister  the  hon.  James  Rei- 
ly  with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

[Mails.] 

Nothing  is  better  calculated  to  present  the  deplo- 
rable financial  condition  of  Texas  than  the  situation 
of  our  post  office  and  mail  establishment.  For  the 
years  1840  and  1841.  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  in 
promissory  notes,  besides  four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  dollars  in  exchequer  bills,  were  ap- 
propriated to  suslain  the  establishment.  For  the 
service  of  the  present  year  congress  appropriated 
only  five  thousand  dollars  in  exchequer  bills,  with- 
out making  any  allowance  for  their  depreciation — 
nor  did  they  leave  any  discretion  with  the  executive 
to  sustain  this  important  branch  of  the  government. 
Texas,  at  this  time  furnishes  the  singular  fact  of  a 
government  without  the  means  of  conveying  intelli- 
gence or  distributing  the  laws  throughout  the  re- 
public. 

[Removal  of  seat  of  government.] 

In  the  month  of  March  last,  during  the  incursion 
of  the  enemy,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  president  felt  it  to  be  his  imperative  duty  to 
order  a removal  of  the  archives  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments from  the  city  of  Austin  to  a place  of  safety. 
As  to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  act  no  rea- 
sonable doub't  could  exist.  Resistance,  however, 
has  been  offered  and  continued  up  to  the  present 
time.  Acts  of  the  most  seditious  and  unauthorised 
character  have  been  perpetrated  by  persons  styling 
themselves  the  ‘■‘Archive  Committee ,”  positively  re- 
fusing obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  executive  and 
refusing  to  permit  individuals  to  remove  from  that 
place  with  their  effects,  unless  a passport  was  grant- 
ed by  some  member  of  said  committee.  The  exe- 
cutive felt  a reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  such 
measures  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

The  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  archives  from 
[ the  city  of  Austin  still  existing,  it  was  deemed  most 
proper  to  convene  the  congress  at  this  point.  The 
subject  was  laid  before  congress  at  the  late  extra  ses- 
sion, and  no  definite  action  took  place.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  the  supreme  court  had  been,  by  law, 
recently  removed  to  the  town  of  Washington,  and 
the  removal  of  the  archives  to  the  same  place  would 
be  attended  with  no  public  expense,  the  executive 
regarded  it  as,  in  many  respects,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, the  most  eligible,  safe,  and  convenient 
location  for  the  seat  of  government. 

[Indian  relations.] 

While  presenting  subjects  to  the  consideration  of 
your  honorable  body  of  vital  importance  to  the  na- 
tion, our  Indian  relations  will  be  entitled  to  at  least 
secondary  estimation.  Soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  administration,  the  president, 
anxious  to  renew  that  course  of  policy  which  he  was 
satisfied  could  alone  give  peace  and  security  to  the 
frontiers,  availed  himself  of  every  means  of  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  and  from  assurances  of  the  In- 
dians themselves,  as  well  as  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  government  employed  in  the  Indian  depart- 
ment, he  was  satisfied  that  a sincere  disposition  to- 
wards peace  was  entertained  by  the  Indians.  He 
accordingly  despatched  commissioners  to  the  east  of 
I Red  River  (whither  the  Indians  of  Texas  had  gene- 
rally retired  with  their  families,  and  from  whence 
they  sent  out  war  parties  to  the  frontiers  ot  Texas.)  | 


for  the  purpose  of 'establishing  amicable  relations. 
They  met  the  Indians  and  entered  into  negociations 
with  them,  with  ulterior  arrangements,  to  meet 
again  on  the  Brazos  at  the  Waco  village,  as  the  com- 
missioners understood  it,  in  the  month  of  October 
,last.  The  commissioners  attended,  but  owing  to 
some  cause,  the  Indians  were  unable  to  attend, 
j Some  difficulties  intervened  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  treaty  east  of  Red  River.  The  prin- 
| cipal  ground  on  which  it  was  believed  the  Coman- 
ches  would  not  enter  into  a treaty,  or  adventure 
j themselves  to  a council,  arose  from  the  circumstan- 
ces, attending  the  unfortunate  affair  which  occurred 
in  Bexar  in  the  spring  of  1840,  in  which  they  lost 
j many  of  their  principal  chiefs,  after  they  had  re- 
ceived a solemn  invitation  to  come  in  and  establish 
friendly  relations.  It  was  alledged  that  they  were 
yet  crying  for  their  kindred,  and  that  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  yet  rested  upon  their  nation,  because  their 
chiefs  were  no  more,  and  they  had  not  the  light  of 
their  counsel  to  point  to  the  path  in  which  they 
should  walk.  Other  tribes  who  had  been  friendly 
with  the  colonists  of  Texas,  and  had  always  been 
friendly  and  commercial  with  the  first  settlers  of  the 
country,  though  they  had  occasion  to  deplore  many 
circumstances,  were  nevertheless  anxious  to  return 
with  their  women  and  children  to  where  buffalo 
were  abundant,  and  where  they  could  obtain  subsis- 
j tencefor  their  families,  live  at  peace  with  the  citizens 
of  Texas,  and  carry  on  trade,  and  maintain  friendly 
intercourse.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
I has  indicated  a willingness  to  guarantee  peace,  and 
maintain  the  treaty  stipulations  which  may  be  en- 
tered into  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  provided  Tex- 
as maintains  good  faith  on  her  part.  That  friendly 
relations  can  be  established  there  is  no  doubt;  and 
messengers  are  now  out  among  the  various  tribes  for 
the  ' purpose  of  ascertaining  the  particular  reasons 
why  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  did  not  meet  our 
commissioners  at  the  Waco  village,  and  the  execu- 
tive will  not  be  remiss  in  the  proper  appliance  of 
whatever  may  contribute  to  the  achievement  of  an 
object  so  truly  desirable  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
i try.  It  has  not  been  to  him  a matter  of  much  as- 
tonishment that  the  chiefs  did  not  attend.  The  sea- 
son has  bebn  one  of  unprecedented  character.  The 
high  waters,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
range  of  the  buffalo,  being  further  south  than  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  would  interpose 
difficulties  to  the  attendance  of  the  Indians,  that 
seem  to  be  quite  satisfactory  for  their  absence.  If 
a treaty  is  once  concluded,  and  good  faith  maintain- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Texas,  there  can  he 
no  doubt  that  friendly  relations  will  be  maintained 
j with  the  Indians.  When  only  a few  hundred  fami- 
lies existed  in  the  colonies;  Texas  had  friendship  and 
commerce  with  the  border  tribes.  Those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  found  it  profitable,  aud  but 
few  interruptions  took  place  between  the  whites  and 
the  Indians.  Since  then  causes  have  arisen  that  have 
broken  off'  commerce,  and  such  has  been  the  exaspe- 
ration of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that 
there  was  no  medium  by  which  they  could  be  ap- 
proached unless  through  tribes  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Indian  agents  of 
that  country.  The  fact  of  all  the  commerce  of  the 
Indians  with  Texas  ceasing,  would  induce  them  to 
seek  for  a market  for  the  spoils  acquired  by  depre- 
dations upon  our  citizens.  This  they  could  readily, 
find  at  trading  houses  on  the  Red  River  and  with 
the  various  tribes  in  friendship  with  the  United 
States,  who  could  furnish  them  articles  obtained 
from  United  States  traders,  who  would  regard  it  as 
a fair  traffic.  The  border  Indians  having  secured 
their  wives  and  children  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
territory,  were  incited  to  continual  outrages  on  our 
citizens,  and  regarded  us  as  irreconcileable  ene- 
mies to  them.  Extermination  of  all  Indians  within 
our  borders  having  been  denounced  by  the  former 
executive  upon  his  coming  into  office,  they  viewed 
every  act  of  hostility  on  their  part  as  one  of  retalia- 
tion; and  their  hostility,  having  nothing  of  interest 
to  counteract  or  restrain  it,  has  exposed  the  frontiers 
of  Texas  to  continual  depredations.  Let  peace 
once  be  made  with  them.  Let  them  realize,  that 
they  can  obtain  such  articles  as  they  require  within 
the  vicinity  of  their  families  and  hunting  grounds 
maintain  good  faith  on  our  part,  and  they  will  at 
once  perceive  that  their  interest  is  to  remain  at 
peace  and  in  commerce  with  us,  that  their  women 
and  children  may  remain  secure  in  their  agriculture. 
Their  warriors  will  be  changed  into  hunters,  and 
should  they  entertain  a passion  for  war,  its  theatre 
will  be  distant  from  their  families,  they  will  find  new 
enemies  to  make  war  upon,  at  least  as  profitable  as 
Texas,  and  we  shall  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a lucra- 
tive commerce,  and  become  the  recipients  of  the 
fruits  of  their  enterprise,  whilst  our  citizens  will  en- 
joy security,  and  our  frontiers  exemption  from 
alarm. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  TP1E  PRESIDENT. 

Confirmed  by  the  senate. 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York,  to  be  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  place  of  Walter  Forward,  re- 
signed. 

James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  secretary 
for  the  department  of  war,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Spencer. 

Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  now  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  London,  to  be  commissioner 
to  China. 

William  W.  Irwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  charge 
d’affairs  to  Denmark,  in  the  place  of  J.  ft.  Jackson, 
deceased. 

George  Brown,  of  Masssachusctts,  to  be  commis- 
er  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Albert  Smith,  of  Maine,  to  be  commissioner  in  con- 
formity to  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the 
U.  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the  9th  day 
of  August,  1842. 

Duncan  R.  MdRae,  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  place  of 
William  H.  Haywood,  resigned. 

Consuls.  N.  Berry,  for  Lyons  in  the  place  of  S. 
Allison,  resigned. 

John  Hartman,  for  Barrocoa,  in  the  place  of  F. 
H.  McCready,  resigned. 

William  H.  Vesey,  of  N.  York,  for  Lisbon,  in  the 
place  of  Israel  P.  Hutchinson,  resigned. 

Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  New  York,  for  Velasco,  in 
the  place  of  A.  M.  Green,  deceased. 

Charles  Thompson,  jr. , of  Mass.,  for  Merida  and 
Sisal,  in  Yucatan. 

Henry  Mahler,  of  New  York,  for  Zurich. 

Franklin  Gage,  of  Maine,  for  Cardenas. 

James  B.  Higginson,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Cal- 
cutta. 

John  Black,  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  the  place  of 
W.  B.  Jones,  resigned. 

George  W,  Pell,  of  New  York,  for  Westphalia  and 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederick  List,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Wurlemburg. 

Marshals.  Edward  Harden,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  Siates  for  Georgia,  in  the  place  of  William 
J.  Davis,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Customhouse  officers. — Collectors.  William  Little- 
field, re-appointed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Calvin  Blythe,  Philadelphia,  Penn,  vice  Thomas 
S.  Smith. 

Peter  S.  Bovvdoin,  Cherrystone,  Virginia,  vice 
George  Holt,  deceased. 

Surveyor.  Dennis Dawley,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  vice 
N.  W.  Parker,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Land  officers. — Registers.  Abraham  Edwards,  re- 
appointed at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

James  H.  Birch,  Plattsburg,  Missouri. 

Receivers.  A.  Dorsey,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana, 
vice  A.  S.  Lewis,  deceased. 

Edward  M.  Samuel,  Plattsburg,  Missouri. 

Edward  Randolph,  re-appointed  at  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

George  W.  Womack,  Greensburg,  Louisiana,  vice 
Thomas  Womack,  deceased. 

Justices  of  the  peace.  John  D.  McPherson,  A.  T. 
Smith,  William  Waters,  and  Ptichard  Key  Watts  to 
be  justices  ol  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton in  the  Distuict  of  Columbia. 

Consul.  A letter  from  in  Yucatan,  dated  at 
Carmen  Laguna  ae  Terminoson  the  9th  ultimo,  an- 
nounces the  death  of  Charles  Russell,  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  that  port,  who  died  on  the  preceding 
day.  Mr.  R.  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  and  had 
resided  in  Mexico  about  twelve  years. 

THE  SENATE. 

On  the  re-opening  of  the  doors,  at  the  evening 
session  of  the  3d  instant,  the  same  manifestation  of 
the  cordial  good  will  and  universal  satisfaction  which 
we  had  occasion  to  record  at  the  termination  of  the 
last  session  of  that  honorable  body  was  extended  to- 
wards its  presiding  officer.  The  highest  reward  for 
the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  the  deli- 
cate & responsible  duties  of  so  exalted  a station,  is  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  approbation  of  his  peers, 
who  have  witnessed  and  felt  the  influence  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  duties  have  been  performed; 
and  we  could  not,  therefore,  omit  the  record  of  the 
following  resolution,  offered  as  it  was  by  a gentle- 
man of  the  opposition,  (Mr.  Benton),  and  responded 
to  as  with  one  voice  by  the  whole  senate: 

“ Resolved  unanimouslij,  That  the  thanks  of  the  se- 
nate be  presented  to  the  lion.  Willie  P.  Mangwn  for 
the  ability  and  impartiality  with  Which  lie  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
senate.” 


On  resuming  the  chair,  the  president  of  the  senate 
briefly  responded  to  the  resolution  in  the  expression 
of  a cordial  wish  for  the  safe  return  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  to  the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  the 
continued  health  and  happiness  of  all;  and  then 
closed  the  session  by  an  adjournment  of  the  senate 
sine  die.  [Nat.  Int. 

THE  ARMY. 

Promotions  in  the  army,  fyc. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  No.  19. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army , adjutant,  genl's  office, 

Washington,  March  6,  1843. 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1843. 

1.  Promotions. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Rudolph  F.  Ernst,  to  be  se- 
cond lieutenant,  February  9,  1843,  vice  Emory,  re- 
signed. . 

Brevets. 

Captain  D.  D.  Tompkins,  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
artillery,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  me- 
ritorious conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
dians, to  date  from  September  11,  183G. 

Captain  Harvey  Brown,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillery,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallant  conduct 
on  several  occasions,  and  general  efficiency  in  the 
war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  Nov. 
21,  1836. 

Major  John  Harris,  of  the  Marine  corps,  to  be 
major  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  particularly  in 
the  affair  of  Platchee  Lustee,  to  date  from  January 
27,  1837. 

Capt.  B.  L.  Beall,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons, 
to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  and  successful 
services  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to 
date  from  March  15.  1837. 

Captain  George  W.  Allen,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallant  conduct 
on  several  occasions,  and  general  efficiency  in  the 
war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  Dec. 
25,  1837. 

Captain  John  Munroe,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  conduct  uniform- 
ly meritorious  and  efficient  during  three  campaigns 
against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  February 
15,  1838. 

Captain  Samuel  Ringgold,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
artillery,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  meritorious 
conduct,  in  activity  and  efficiency  in  the  war  against 
the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  February  15, 1838. 

Capt.  Washington  Seawell,  of  the  7th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  meritorious  and 
successful  services  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
dians, to  uate  from  July  18,  1841. 

Capt.  R.  D.  A.  Wade,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  and  success- 
ful services  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians, 
to  -late  from  Nov.  6,  1841. 

Captain  George  Wright,  of  the  8th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  for  meritorious 
conduct,  in  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance,  in  the 
war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  March 
15,  1842. 

Captain  R.  H.  K.  Whitely,  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, (late  1st  lieut.  in  the  2d  regiment  of  artil- 
lery,) to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  gallant  conduct  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from 
July  19,  1836.  - 

Captain  T.  B.  Linnard,  of  the  corps  of  topogra- 
phical engineers,  (late  1st  lieutenant  in  the  2d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,)  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  gal- 
lant conduct,  activity,  and  enterprise  in  the  war 
acainst  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  September 
30,  1836. 

First  lieut.  J.  W.  Anderson,  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  suc- 
cessful conduct  in  the  war  against  the  Florida  In- 
dians, to  date  from  August  23,  1841. 

Brevet  captain  W.  G.  Freeman,  1st  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  regiment  of  artillery,  July  7,  1838,  and 
brevet  captain  in  the  staff,  December  2,  1841,  to  be 
first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  on  several 
occasions,  and  uniform  good  conduct  in  the  war 
against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  November 
21,  1836. 

First  lieut.  George  Taylor,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
artillery,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  gallantry  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  war  against  the  Florida 
Indians,  to  date  from  March  1,  1842. 

First  lieut.  John  T.  Sprague,  of  the  8th  regiment 
of  infantry,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  meritorious 
and  successful  conduct  in  the. war  against  the  Florida 
Indians,  to  dale  from  March  15,  1842. 

First  lieut.  P.  N.  Barbour,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  active  and  high- 


ly meritorious  services  in  the  war  against  the  Florida 
Indians,  to  date  from  April  15,  1S42. 

First  lieut.  Ripley  A.  Arnold,  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  dragoons,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date 
from  April  19,  1842. 

First  lieut.  Geo.  FI.  Talcott,  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, (late  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery,)  1st 
lieutenant,  September  15,  1836,  to  be  first  lieutenant 
by  brevet,  for  gallant  conduct  on  several  occasions  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from 
Dec  31,  1835. 

First  lieut.  Horace  Brooks,  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
artillery,  (1st  lieut.  February  8,  1837.)  to  be  first 
lieut.  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  good  conduct  in  the 
war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  Dec. 
31,  1835. 

First  lieut  William  FI.  Fowler,  of  the  1st  regiment 
of  artillery,  (1st  lieut.  May  1,  1839,)  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant by  brevet,  for  gallantry  a id  good  conduct  in 
the  war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from 
Jan.  15,  1S3S. 

Second  lieutenant  George  H.  Thomas  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  bre- 
vet, for  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  the  war 
against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  date  from  November 
6,  1841. 

Second  lieutenant  F.  D.  Callendar,  of  the  ord- 
nance department,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet, 
for  active  and  highly  meritorious  services  in  the 
war  against  the  Florida  Indians,  to  dale  from  May 
1,  1842. 

11.  Appointments. 

Military  storekeeper  attached  to  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. „ 

J.  M.  Galt,  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  December 
28,  1842. 

III.  Transfers. 

Brevet  2d  lieuts.  G-.  T.  Mason  and  T.  C.  Ham- 
mond, of  the  late  2d  dragoons,  are  transferred  to  the 
first  regiment  of  dragoons — the  first  to  company  (K.) 
the  second  to  company  (G,)  which  they  will  join 
without  delay.  The  supernumerary  second  lieuts. 
will  take  precedence  in  the  regiment  according  to 
their  academic  rank. 

IV.  Resignation. 

Second  lieut.  J.  R.  Emory,  6th  infantry,  Februa- 
ry 9,  1843: 

By  command  of  major  gen.  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  JJjd't  Gen. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  has  appointed  A Thom- 
as Smith,  esq.,  to  he  chief  clerk  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Simms,  deceased.  Also, 
Commander  W.  W.  McKean,  to  be  governor  of  the 
naval  asylum,  at  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Dulany,  now  a captain  in  the  marine  corps, 
is  promoted  to  be  a major  by  brevet,  in  said  corps, 
for  meritorious  conduct. 

Commander  Andrew  Fitzhugh,  to  be  captain. 

Lieutenant  George  A.  Magruder,  to  be  comman- 
der, and  passed  midshipman  John  Conlee,  to  he  lieu- 
tenant. 

Captain  Beverly  Kennon,  to  be  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  construction,  equipment  and  repairs,  in  place  of 
captain  David  Connor,  resigned. 

Wm.  G.  Jackson,  to  be  chaplain  from  the  19th 
October,  1842,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Jared  L.  Elliott. 

Marine  corps.  Archibald  Flenderson,  colonel  and 
commandant  of  the  marine  corps,  to  be  a brigadier 
general  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices while  in  command  of  the  marine  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  and  Tennessee,  against  the  hostile  Indians, 
to  date  from  the  27th  dry  of  January,  1837-. 

The  National  Intelligencer  states  that.  capt.  John 
H.  Aulick  has  been  appointed  commandant  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Washington,  to  succeed  captain  Ken- 
non, who  has  been  appointed  to  the  head  of  the 
bureau  of  construction,  equipment,  and  repair,  in 
the  navy  department. 

African  squadron.  The  New  York  American 
states  that  the  frigate  Macedonian,  now  fitting  out  at 
Norfolk,  is  to  be  the  flag-ship  of  this  squadron.  The 
command  was  sought  by  commodore  Perry,  than 
whom  a more  discreet  and  fitting  officer  for  so  re- 
sponsible and  delicate  a post,  could  not  have  been 
selected. 

The  Saratoga  sloop  of-war  is  to  be  one  of  th# 
squadron.  She  is  anew  vessel,  of  great  beauty  and 
efficiency,  daily  expected  at  New  York  from  Ports- 
mouth. 

There  are  to  be  several  smaller  vessels,  in  order 
to  more  extended  cruizing  along  the  coast. 

The  force  will  be  at  least  80  guns. 

Capt.  B.  Cooper  has  received  his  or  Rrsto  proceed 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  relieve  capt.  Spencer-,  j1 
the  Columbia,  who  desires,  on  account  of  ill  health 
to  return  home.  [JY.  Y.  Jimtr. 
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Boxer,  lieutenant  coro’g  . iiiius.  arrived  at  Malanzas, 
on  the  20th  ul t. , from  a cruize  near  the  Ise  of  Pines, 
having  fallen  in  with,  gave  chase  to  a topsail 
schooner  whose  movements  and  appearance  excited 
suspicion,  hut  which  contrived  to  make  her  escape 
without  being  overhauled. 

Captain  .1.  It.  Sands,  at  present  second  in  command 
at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  after  the  10th  inst.  takes 
the  supreme  command  of  the  yard,  in  the  piace  of  com. 
Perry,  who  takes  command  of  the  African  squadron. 

Naval  supremacy.  T he  recent  death  of  Com. 
Hull  has  occasioned  frequent  reference  to  the  me- 
morable victory  gained  by  him  over  a British  frigate 
at  a time  when  the  belief  of  British  invincibility  at 
sea  rested  like  a spell  upon  the  world.  The  success 
which  then  gave  glory  to  our  flag,  and  spread  the 
name  of  the  republic  far  and  wide  among  the  na- 
tions, was  no  accidental  success — as  the  subsequent 
victories  of  our  naval  heroes  abundantly  proved. 
But  the  moral  effect  of  that  single  victory  in  giving 
confidence  and  eager  courage  to  our  seamen,  who 
shall  calculate?  And  who  shall  calculate  its  practical 
effects,  when  it  is  considered  as  the  first  in  the  scries 
of  triumphs  already  achieved,  and  yet  to  be  achieved 
in  the  future  career  of  this  young  empire  of  ours 
filled  with  the  mighty  germs  of  a gigantic  growth! 
If  the  wars  of  Rome  and  Carthage  shall  ever  be 
fought  over  again  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
termination  of  the  conflict  will  mark  the  ending  of 
a strife,  the  first  prophetic  blow  of  which  was  struck 
when  the  Guemere  went  down. 

The  sensation  produced  in  England  by  the  loss  of 
that  ship  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  which  soon  follow- 
ed, may  be  estimated  in  some  sort  by  the  followinglan- 
guaae  used  by  Mr.  Canning  in  the  house  of  commons: 

■‘Sir:  The  loss  of  these  two  fine  ships  of  war,  pro- 
duced a sensation  throughout  this  country,  scarcely 
to  be  equalled  by  the  most  violent  convulsions  of  na- 
ture! I do  not  attribute  the  slighest  blame  to  our 
gallant  sailors,  who  always  do  their  duty;  but  never 
can  I agree  with  those  who  complain  of  the  shock 
of  consternation  throughout  Great  Britain,  as  hav- 
ing been  greater  than  the  occasion  justified.  Who 
would  represent  the  loss  as  insignificant,  and  the 
feelings  of  shame  and  indignation  occasioned  by  it, 
as  exaggerated  and  extravagant?  It  cannot  be  too 
deeply  felt  that  the  sacred  spell  of  the  invincibility 
of  the  British  navy  was  broken  by  these  unfortunate 
captures;  and  however  speedily  we  must  all  wish 
the  war  to  terminate,  I hope  1 shall  not  be  consider- 
ed as  sanguinary  and  unfeeling,  when  I express  my 
devout  wish,  that  it  may  not  be  concluded,  until  we 
have  re-establisr.ed  the  character  of  our  naval  supe- 
riority, and  smothered  in  victories  the  disasters 
which  we  have  now  to  lament,  and  to  which  we  are 
so  little  habituated.” 

The  victory  of  New  Orleans  procured  for  its  he- 
ro the  highest  civil  station  within  the  gift  of  his 
countrymen.  But  that  victory,  triumphant  and  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  less  wounding  to  British  pride, 
was  less  momentous  in  its  results,  immediate  and 
prospective,  was  less  regarded  by  the  nations  abroad, 
far  less  than  the  naval  victory  of  Hull,  which  was 
hailed  as  the  opening  of  a new  epoch  in  the  mari- 
time history  of  the  world.  And  so,  no  doubt  it  will 
prove  to  be.  [Baltimore  American. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

U.  S.  Senator.  On  Friday,  March  3,  John  Fair- 
field,  governor  of  the  state  of  Maine,  was  elected  to  the 
Urnied  Stales  senate  by  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
in  the  place  of  the  hon.  Iluel  Williams,  resigned. — 
The  whig  vote  in  the  house  was  cast  for  William  P. 
Fessenden.  The  term  for  which  Mr.  Fairfield  has 
been  elected  expires  on  the  4th  March,  1S45. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  a convention  of  “the  democratic”  members  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  assembled  on  Thursday 
the  2d  instant,  several  resolutions  were  passed;  one 
of  them  expresses  a preference  for  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren  as  the  nominee  for  president  of  the  United  States 
— subject,  however,  to  tiie  decision  of  the  national 
convention. 

The  house  of  representatives  have  by  a vote  of  156 
to  141  requested  governor  Morton  to  remove  adjutant 
general  Dearborn,  for  his  conduct  in  loaning  the 
arms  of  the  slate  to  the  Rhode  Island  authorities  du- 
ring the  late  civil  war  in  that  state. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  whigs  of  Connecticut  have  nominated  Thomas 
K.  Brace,  Samuel  D.  Plubbard,  Edward  Eldbridge 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Both  houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislatme  have 
parsed  a resolution  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest  of  the  state  debt  falling  due  last  month  and 
in  the  month  of  August  next.  The  resolution  directs 
the  governor  to  issue  certificates  bearing  six  percent, 
interest  payable  yearly,  to  all  persons  to  whom  inte- 
rest is  due  in  a sum  larger  than  twenty  dollars. — 
Sums  under  twenty  dollars  are  to  be  paid  in  money. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  land  sale.  The  Chicago  (Illinois)  Ex- 
press of  the  16th  nit.  says:  “Land  to  the  amount  in 
value  of  $86,215  36  was  sold  at  the  recent  land  sale 
in  this  city.  The  tracts  were  situated  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Kane,  DeKalb,  Kendall,  DuPage,  and  Cook, 
and  t hey  comprise  some  of  the  finest  land  in  the 
union.  Of  course  much  had  been  previously  enter- 
ed by  pre-emption.  About  600,000  acres  were  of- 
fered at  the  land  sale,  but  about  70,000  only  sold. — 
This  result  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  money.  Fine  well  improved  farms  re- 
main unpurchased:  but  no  one  will  have  tiie  hardi- 
hood, we  suspect,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
claimants.” 

At  the  latest  accounts  from  Springfield  the  legis- 
lature of  this  slate  had  agreed  to  adjourn  on  Mon- 
day, the  6th  inst. 

A bill  reducing  the  state  taxes  fifty  percent,  had 
become  a law. 

A bill  had  also  become  a law  for  the  completion 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  by  allowing  the 
holders  of  state  bonds  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 
for  that  purpose,  the  payment,  of  their  advances  and 
bonds  to  be  secured  by  a vested  lien  upon  the  canal, 
its  tolls,  lands,  and  revenues.  This  measure  it  was 
supposed  would  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  canal.  The  Peoria  Re- 
gister seems  to  be  rather  skeptical  as  regards  the 
efficacy  of  the  law  lately  passed  by  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature to  complete  the  canal  connecting  the  Illinois 
river  with  lake  Michigan,  upon  the  plan  of  selling 
Hie  work  to  the  holders  of  state  bonds.  The  Regis- 
ter is  apprehensive  that  the  obnoxious  doctrine  here- 
tofore advanced  by  the  dominant  party  in  that  state 
will  have  a tendency  to  defeat  their  present  object; 
and  reasons  tiie  matter  thus: 

“Do  our  present  legislators  expect  that  the  real 
substantial  friends  of  the  canal — those  who  have 
some  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  slate,  and  are 
not  wholly  absorbed  in  party- — are  satisfied  that  the 
bill  is  going  to  complete  the  canal?  They  are  not, 
and  they  have  their  reasons  for  doubting:  the  first 
and  foremost  of  which  is  that  abominable  doctrine, 
openly  and  avowedly  advocated  by  leading  members 
of  the  loco  foco  party,  that  a subsequent  legislature  has 
c right  to  repeal  all  the  ads  of  a former — thus  striking 
at  the  roobof  statute  law,  and  causing  it  to  change  as 
o I ten  as  a new  legislature  is  convened.  Does  any 
reasonable  man  suppose  that  a body  of  men  will 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  legislature  this 
winter,  and  go  on  to  finish  the  canal,  when  next 
winter  the  same  legislature — or  two  years  hence  a 
new  one — may  annul  all  the  grants,  all  the  con- 
tracts, all  the  charters  of  the  present?  The  combined 
wisdom  of  the  world  is  not  confined  to  Springfield. 
There  are  others  who  have  lived  in  a city — who 
have  seen  legislatures — .who  can  construe  laws — who 
can  watch  the  signs  of  the  weather.  These  men  will 
make  no  contracts  with  a state  that  to-day  will  enter 
into  a solemn  obligation,  and  to-morrow  repeal  the 
law  that  enforces  that  obligation.” 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  gentlemen,  it  appears  by  returns 
published  in  the  South  Carolina  papers,  will  compose 
the  representation  of  this  state  in  the  next  congress: 

First  district — James  A.  Black. 

Second  district— Richard  F.  Simpson. 

Third  district — Joseph  A.  Woodward. 

Fourth  district — John  Campbell. 

Fifth  district — Armstead  Burke. 

Sixth  district — Isaac  E.  Holmes. 

Seventh  district — R.  Barnwell  Rhett. 

ALABAMA. 

We  learn,  through  the  medium  of  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  N.  York  “Express,”  the  following  parti- 
culars of  the  recent  legislation  of  the  state  of  Alabama: 

A law  lias  been  passed  putting  all  the  branches  of 
the  state  bank  into  liquidation;  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed, and  the  process  has  commenced. 

A bill  was  passed  in  the  senate  granting  some  four 
or  five  years’  extension  to  the  bank  debtors;  it  was  at 
first  rather  popular  in  the  house,  but  finally  laid' on 
the  table  by  that  body,  and  subsequently,  by  a very 
decided  vote,  the  house  refused  even  to  touch  it. 


A bill  was  also  passed  in  the  senate  allowing  a 
Ivyeh 

ty,  unless  the  plaintiff  would  endorse  on  the  back 
“payable  in  Alabama  money.”  This  bill  was  also 
triumphantly  demolished  in  the  lower  house. 

A law  has  been  passed  levying  a tax,  both  general 
and  specific,  to  defray  the  state  expenses,  to  redeem 
the  circulation,  and  to  sustain  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  state.  The  debates  on  this  subject  have  been  all 
in  the  right  spirit,  and  go  to  show  conclusively,  and 
emphatically,  that  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  is 
scouted  and  denounced  by  the  good  people  of  Ala- 
bama, of  whatever  name  or  party. 

This  tax  law  will  raise  a revenue  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  one 
hundred  thousand  will  pay  the  state  expenses,  the 
balance  will  be  reserved  for  other  purposes.  The 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  state  bonds  of  Ala- 
bama is  already  provided  for,  beyond  doubt  or  con- 
tingency, for  two  years  to  come. 

The  circulation  of  the  state  bank  and  branches,  as 
per  statement  to  the  legislature,  made  up  to  1st  of 
December  last,  is  about  $5,000,000.  The  debts  due 
the  bank  estimated  good  are  about  eight  million  of 
dollars,  of  which  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  at 
least  one-third  will  be  paid  in  during  tiie  spring. — 
From  this  source,  and  the  collection  of  the  tax,  it  is 
believed  there  can  be  no  question  that  more  Ilian  one- 
half  the  circulation  will  be  retired  by  the  first  of 
July,  and  the  remainder  during  the  next  year. 

The  unnatural  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchange, 
which  has  occurred  in  Mobile  within  the  last  32 
days,  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  causes  entirely 
local  and  temporary.  The  rate  must  inevitably  de- 
cline within  the  next  sixty  days  to  a point  lower  than 
has  oeeii  known  within  the  past  year,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down  from  this  time  forward,  until  it 
teaches  zero. 

LOUISIANA. 

Decision  in  relation  to  .church  propf.rtti — On 
Monday,  the  20th  ultimo,  Judge  Martin  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  in  the 
case  of  Martin  vs.  the  wardens  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Francis,  in  Pointe  Coupee. 

The  plaintiff  was  the  curate  of  the  parish,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocess.  The 
wardens  became  dissatisfied  with  their  pastor,  and 
gave  him  notice  to  quit,  and  that  they  would  not  pay 
him  after  a certain  time.  He  .refused  to  leave,  and 
the  bishop  declined  withdrawing  him  until  his  de- 
mands were  paid.  The  court  decided  that  the  war- 
dens were,  under  the  charter,  the  legal  owners  of 
the  church  property,  and  its  temporal  administrators 
free  from  any  control  from  the  clergy.  That  the 
wardens  were  responsible  to  the  congregation  only, 
and  neither  the  pope  nor  his  bishops  have  any  legal 
authority  in  Louisiana,  either  to  manage  the  proper- 
ty dedicated  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  or  to  impose 
priests  upon  the  congregation  contrary  to  their  con- 
sent. The  power  of  the  clergy  is  spiritual  alone, 
and  can  only  operate  upon  the  moral  sense  and  con- 
sciences of  the  people.  The  law  considers  them  as 
citizens  only,  affording  them  its  protection  as  such, 
and  the  canon  law  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  en- 
forcement of  contracts. — W.  O.  Bee. 

Further  particulars  of  the  Red  River  flood. 
The  Washington  (Arkansas)  Telegraph  of  the  8th 
ult.  says:  “We  learn  that  the  steamer  Napoleon,  on 
her  passage  to  fort  Tovvson,  picked  up  between  two 
and  three  hundred  persons,  and  that  col.  James  H. 
Johnson  and  family,  reported  as  lost,  are  safe.  A 
boat  arrived  at  Fulton  on  Monday,  having  saved  se- 
veral families  below  that  place,  some  of  whom  were 
taken  from  the  lops  of  their  houses.  The  river  has 
fallen  four  feet.” 


SB©L,ITI€S  OF  THE  DAY. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  replied  to  a letter  addressed  to 
him  by  some  of  his  Pennsylvania  friends,  in  which, 
speaking  of  democratic  candidates  for  the  coming 
presidential  election,  he  remarks  that  he  would  re- 
sign his  pretensions  if  hecould  thus  secure  harmony, 
and  that  “in  his  opinion  the.  candidate  who  would 
either  intrigue  or  personally  electioneer  for  the  pre- 
sidenev  raises  a strong  presumption  that  lie  is  un- 
worthy of  it.”  Should  he  himself  be  nominated  by 
the  “Democracy  of  Pennsylvania”  with  unanimity 
enough  to  give  moral  force  to  the  act,  he  says  lie  should 
“feel  that  he  ought  not  to  counteract  their  wishes.” 

CONGRESSIONAL. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  Tuesday  makes  tiie 
following  annunciation: 

“We  arc  authorized  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  esq.  to 
announce  that  lie  is  again  a candidate  for  congress, 
lie  means  to  ‘appeal  to  the  people  unhesitatingly.’  ” 
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The  Madisonian  of  Thursday  contains  a lengthy' 
appeal  from  him  addressed  to  his  constituents  and 
announcing  himself  as  a candidate  for  re-election. 

THE  VIRGINIA  WHIG  CONVENTION. 

We  learn  from  the  Whig  that  there  were  more 
than  200  delegates  present  at  the  whig  convention 
held  at  Richmond'  on  the  22d  instant,  exclusive  of 
the  whig  members  of  the  legislature.  The  same  pa- 
per represents  that  the  assemblage  was  animated  by 
a spirit  nearly  akin  to  that  of  1840— that  though  it 
may  not  have  been  so  boisterous  as  at  the  former 
time,  the  members  exhibited  in  their  countenances  a 
resoluteness  which  rarely  foreruns  defeat. 

On  taking  the  chair  upon  the  opening  of  the  con- 
vention Mr.  Leigh  delivered  an  address,  which  is 
characterized  as  having  been  chaste,  calm,  cogent — 
worthy  of  his  ancient  renown. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  officers 
of  the  convention: 

For  president:  Benjamin  W.  Leigh. 

For  vice-president:  Chapman  Johnson,  Wyndham 
Robertson,  Charles  J.  Faulkner,  John  H,  Peyton, 
Robert  W.  Carter,  and  James  R.  Hubard. 

For  secretaries:  Richard  H.  Toler  and  Alexander 
Moseley. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lyons,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people,  asking 
the  chair  to  depart  from  the  custom  of  appointing 
the  mover  chairman. 

Messrs.  Chapman  Johnson,  Wyndham  Robertson, 
James  R.  Hubard,  Charles  J.  Faulker,  John  H.  Pey- 
ton, Robert  E.  Taylor,  James  H.  Langhorne,  and 
Dr.  Clarke,  of  Essex,  being  severally  called  upon, 
addressed  the  convention. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  committee  reported  an 
address  to  the  people,  which  was  read  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

“Resolutions,”  says  the  Whig,  “approving  the  re- 
commendation of  the  whigs  of  congress  for  a na- 
tional convention,  declaring  the  preference  of  the 
whigs  of  Virginia  for  Henry  Clay,  and  referring  the 
selection  of  a vice-president  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, were  adopted. 

“Several  eloquent  and  animated  speeches  were 
made  at  intervals  by  gentlemen  from  various  quar- 
ters of  the  state:  among  others  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Hubard,  Mr.  Langhorne, 
Mr.  Irving,  of  Amherst,  and  Mr.  Lyons. 

“The  convention  adjourned  in  the  finest  spirit  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  charming  eloquence  of  Wat- 
kins Leigh,  which  touched  and  animated  every  bo- 
som.” 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  STATE  CONVENTION, 
OF  VIRGINIA, 

Assembled  at  Richmond,  on  Thursday  morning, 
March  2d,  and  organized  themselves  by  selecting 
the  following  officers:  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Rich- 
mond, permanent  president ; Messrs.  John  Brocken- 
brough,  of  Richmond,  Wm.  F.  Gordon,  of  Albe- 
marle, W.  P.  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  and  Wm.  PI. 
Roane,  of  Plenrico,  as  vice-presidents:  Thomas  Ritch- 
ie as  secretary,  and  Samuel  C.  Williams,  of  Shenan- 
doah, as  assistant  secretary.  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
conducted  to  the  chair  and  delivered  an  able,  elo- 
quent, and  conciliatory  address.  On  motion  of  Mr. 
Randolph  a committee  of  seven  was  appointed  by 
the  president  to  report  such  arrangements  as  the  con- 
vention may  adopt  for  furthering  the  objects  of  this 
meeting.  The  committee  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing names,  viz:  Messrs.  Randolph,  A.  P.  Hill, 
Dennis,  Hubard,  Taylor,  of  Halifax,  Leake,  of 
Goochland,  and  Harrison,  of  Cumberland.  After  a 
recess  till  the  evening,  the  convention  again  met  and 
the  select  committee  presented  a report  and  resolu- 
tions which  were  adopted,  that  a committee  of  twen- 
ty-three members  be  appointed  by  the  president  to 
prepare  and  report  to  the  convention,  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Virginia;  2nd;  that  a committee  of 
twenty-one  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  report  a 
central  corresponding  committee  of  nine,  &c.;  3d 
that  a committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  submit  to 
the  convention  such  resolutions  as  it  may  be  expe- 
dient for  them  to  adopt. 

Whilst  the  president  was  framing  the  committees, 
the  convention  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Roane, 
Seddon,  of  Richmond,  and  W.  Daniel,  of  Lynch- 
burg, who  were  successively  called  upon  for  that 
purpose.  The  speeches  were  all  impressive — and 
calculated  to  unite  the  republican  party  against  the 
common  enemy. 

After  Mr.  Daniel  had  closed,  the  following  com- 
mittees were  announced: 

Committee  of  twenty-three . Messrs.  G.  C.  Drom- 
goole, W.  P.  Taylor,  John  R.  Edmunds,  James  A. 


Seddon,  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  Norborne  Taliaferro, 
Ambrose  P.  Hill,  Charles  Plunton,  Archibald  Atkin- 
son, Richard  E.  Byrd,  Samuel  C.  Anderson,  Wm.  G. 
Brown,  James  H.  Cox,  Samuel  C.  Williams,  Robert 

A.  Thompson,  James  H.  Piper,  G.  P.  Scarburg,  Na- 
thaniel Burvvell,  Thomas  H.  Daniel,  Robert  Alexan- 
der, and  Cabell  Tavenner — and  for  the  state  at  large, 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Roane  and  Wm.  F.  Gordon.  (Yes- 
terday morning,  Dr.  Taylor  was  excused  from  serv- 
ing on  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Coke,  of  Gloucester 
was  put  on,  in  his  place.) 

Committee  of  seven.  Messrs.  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
Wm.  C.  Parker,  H.  L.  Hopkins,  Dr.  John  R.  Tay- 
lor, W.  Daniel,  Shelton  F.  Leake,  and  Alex’r  New- 
man. 

After  an  annunciation  from  the  president  that  he 
would  postpone  the  selection  of  the  committee  of  21 
till  the  next  morning — and  a report  from  Mr.  Bosher, 
that  the  committee  had  obtained  the  use  of  the  Old 
Baptist  Church,  the  convention  adjourned  till  10 
o’clock  yesterday  morning. 

Friday  morning.  The  convention  assembled  in  the 
Old  Baptist  Church,  (in  which  the  great  state  con- 
vention for  the  formation  of  our  present  state  consti- 
tution had  met  in  ’29— ’30.)  The  president,  vice- 
president,  and  secretaries,  arranged  in  proper  posi- 
tions. Upon  being  successively  called  upon,  Messrs. 
Taliaferro  and  Gordon  addressed  the  convention  in 
stirring  speeches,  which  drew  forth  the  united  ap- 
plauses of  the  convention. 

The  chair  then  announced  the  following  committee 
of  twenty-one — viz:  Messrs.  R.obert  G.  Scott,  Wm. 
Larkin  White,  John  Woolfolk,  C.  Y.  Kimbrough, 
W.  J.  Willey,  Fayette  McMullen,  Paul  Taylor, 
Richard  H.  Baptist,  George  I)ooker,  Collin  Clarke, 

B.  F.  Dabney,  Walter  Rice,  John  Powell,  Shelton 
F.  Leake,  Richard  Davis,  Thos.  S.  Bocock,  Wright 
Gatewood,  Charles  Blue,  John  McCauley,  Aaron  V. 
Stockton,  and  Benjamin  Bassel. 

And  then  the  convention  took  a recess  till  4 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

Friday  evening.  The  convention  received  the  re- 
port, throngh  their  chairman,  Mr.  Scott,  from  the 
committee  of  21 — recommending  the  appointment  of 
a central  corresponding  committee  of  15— and  a 
central  corresponding  committee  of  7 for  each  coun- 
ty, with  power  to  enlarge  their  number.  This  re- 
port was  adopted. 

The  convention  were  then  addressed  by  Messrs. 
Coke,  of  Gloucester,  Leake,  of  Albemarle,  Brax- 
ton and  R.  G.  Scott,  all  in  impressive  and  animated 
terms.  Col.  W.  C.  Parker,  of  Petersburg  was  call- 
ed upon— but  we  regret  to  say,  he  was  prevented 
from  addressing  them  by  indisposition.  The  com- 
mittee of  23  not  being  prepared  to  report  the  ad- 
dress, the  convention  adjourned  till  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  10  o’clock. 

The  convention  re-asssembled  at  the  Old  Baptist 
church,  on  Saturday  morning,  10  o’clock.  MrDro/n- 
goole,  from  the  committee  of  23,  presented  the  ad- 
dress. We  understand,  it  was  adopted  by  a vote  of 
10  to  8;5  members  of  the  committee  absent;  and  had 
they  been  all  present,  it  is  said,  there  would  have  been 
a tie — upon  the  character  of  the  address,  which  was 
presented.  We  must,  without  entering  into  too  much 
specification,  which  we  would  at  present  avoid  merely 
state  that  the  address  recommended  May  or  June, 
1844,  as  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  general  conven- 
tion— and  that  the  late  day  was  preferred  generally 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun — an  earlier  day  was 
generally  the  favorite  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren.  There  may  have  been  some  exceptions,  how- 
ever, on  both  sides.  Most  of  the  address  was  retd 
by  Mr.  Seddon,  from  whose  pen,  it  is  understood, 
those  portions  have  principally  emanated — and  it 
does  high  credit  to  the  acknowledged  talents  of  its 
author.  There  were  other  portions  of  singular  force 
and  beauty,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Dromgoole,  which 
were  read  by  him.  The  reading  of  the  whole  occu- 
pied a considerable  time,  interrupted  too,  as  it  was, 
by  a short  recess,  in  compliment  to  their  colleagues 
in  the  general  assembly,  who  were  engaged  on  the  or- 
ders of  of  the  day.  When  the  reading  of  the  address 
was  concluded,  Mr.  Dromgoole  rose  to  present  a sub- 
stitute for  that  part  of  Mr.  Seddon’s  paper,  which  em- 
braced the  time  of  the  general  convention.  But  this 
substitute  did  not  specify  nor  discuss  the  question  of 
time,  which  Mr.  Dromgoole  proposed  to  adjust  by  a 
distinct  resolution;  but  it  went  into  an  able  and  ela- 
borate argument  on  the  plan  of  voting  in  the  general 
convention— advocating  the  practice  of  voting  by 
states,  according  to  their  electoral  numbers.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say,  that  the  whole  paper  was  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  abilities  of  this  sound  constitutional 
jurist.  After  Mr.  Dromgoole  had  finished  the  read- 
ing of  it,  the  coventinon  took  a recess  till  4 o’clock. 

In  the  evening,  the  convention  re-assembled  a few 
minutes  after  4 o’clock — and  they  continued  in  ses- 
sion near  nine  hours.  It  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 


esting political  spectacles  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
The  Old  Church  was  crowded  with  delegates  and 
spectators — of  the  city  and  country — of  all  parties — 
and  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  diversity  of  views,  which  prevailed  in  that  large 
assemblage,  and  the  interest  which  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  involved,  and  the  character  of  the  debate 
could  not  fail  to  produce,  we  never  witnessed  a more 
orderly  proceeding. 

The  scene  was  opened  by  a motion  of  Mr.  French, 
a delegate  from  Chesterfield,  that  the  vote  in  the 
convention  should  be  taken  by  counties,  and  not  per 
capita — and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Boul- 
din  of  Nottoway.  The  motion  gave  rise  to  a short 
but  earnest  discussion.  Messrs.  Seddon,  Scott  of 
Richmond,  &c.,  argued  in  favor  of  the  per  capita 
mode,  upon  the  ground  of  usage,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence, which  brethrenjineeting  together  in  this  man- 
ner, should  entertain  towards  each  other.  That 
mode  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Dromgoole,  Williams, 
and  Ritchie — and  the  latter,  when  appealed  to  by  his 
friend  from  Richmond,  (Mr.  Seddon,)  rose  with  the 
roll  in  his  hand,  and  pointing  out  18  counties  of  the 
state,  which  appeared  there  by  a single  delegate, 
asked,  whether  it  was  right  for  himself,  one  of  the 
delegates  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  to  have  the  same 
weight  in  the  convention,  as  the  whole  county  of 
Washington,  or  Botetourt  or  Montgomery,  &c.,  and 
whether  eighteen  out  of  the  twenty-four  delegates  of 
this  city,  then  in  attendance,  should  have  an  equal 
privilege  in  its  proceedings  with  eighteen  counties  in 
the  state.  The  question  was  finally  taken  on  a re- 
solution of  Mr.  Atkinson,  agreed  to  by  Mr.  French, 
that  each  county,  borough,  &c.,  who  had  sent  dele- 
gates should  be  entitled  to  vote  according  to  itswe- 
presentation  in  the  house  of  delegates.  To  decide 
this  question,  the  vote  was  taken  per  capita,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Scott  of  Dinwiddie,  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  Dromgoole — and  Mr.  Giles  calling  lor  the  ayes 
and  noes;  the  roll  was  called,  and  the  resolution  pre- 
vailed. ayes  205,  noes  61.  All  the  other  votes  sub- 
sequently were  taken  by  the  county  representation 
in  the  house  of  delagates.  JMuch  time  was  consu- 
med in  the  process  of  calling  thejfirst  yeas  and  noes. 

The  address  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  debate 
commenced  upon  it.  Mr.  Seddon  spoke  nearly  three 
hours  in  support  of  the  original  address,  and  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Dromgoole’s  substitute.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Dromgoole,  in  reply  of  about  an 
hour  and  a half.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ritchie, 
who,  concurring  fully  with  Gen.  Dromgoole,  in  all 
his  views  about  the  manner  of  voting  in  the  conven- 
tion, was  willing  to  avoid  any  jarring  of  opinions, 
and  leave  the  question  for  the  present,  to  the  good 
feelings  and  sound  sense  of  our  brethren  in  the  ge- 
neral convention,  where  it  had  been  already  decided 
rightly,  t/ivo  or  three  times — and  though  sternly  and 
strongly  impressed,  as  general  Dromgoole  was,  with 
the  propriety  of  bringing  on  the  convention,  before 
the  next  meeting  of  congress,  (stating  his  reasons  for 
this  deep  conviction,  at  considerable  length,)  he  was 
willing,  for  the  sake  of  compromise,  to  go  to  the  4th 
of  January,  1844.  It  being  difficult,  however,  at  that 
late  hour,  to  shape  his  amendments  both  to  the  ad- 
dress and  substitute,  so  as  to  carry  out  his  views,  and 
some  parliamentary  difficulties  occurring  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  question  was  put  at  once  upon  striking  out  so 
much  of  Mr.  Seddon’s  paper,  and  inserting  general 
Dromgoole’s  substitute,  as  had  been  specified — which 
was  carried  by  a vote  61  ayes,  28  noes — (a  county 
vote,  of  course.) 

Upon  the  annunciation  of  this  vote,  as  the  Compi- 
ler states,  “Mr.  French  of  Chesterfield,  (a  Calhoun 
man,)  then  moved  that  the  report  be  unanimously 
adopted — the  vote  was  taken,  but  there  were  a few 
dissenting  voices.” 

Other  motions  were  then  adopted;  among  others, 
a series  of  resolutions,  which  had  been  reported  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  by  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland, 
from  the  committee  on  resolutions,  were  taken  up 
and  adopted,  with  some  modifications.  Among  them, 
were  the  two  following: 

“L  Resolved,  That  any  individual,  however  emi- 
nent, who  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a fairly 
elected  and  fairly  conducted  national  convention,  and 
to  give  its  nominee  his  cordial  support,  forfeits  his 
claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  party.” 

“2.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  democra- 
tic republicans  of  the  United  States,  that  a national 
convention  be  held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the” 
(leaving  the  day  in  blank.) 

On  filling  this'important  blank,  genera]  Gordon 
proposed  the  22d  February,  which  was  lost.  The 
motion  on  the  4th  January  was  also  lost.  And  then 
Mr.  Dromgoole’s  motion  for  the  4th  Monday  in  No- 
vember, was  carried  without  a division. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Richmond,  from  the  committee  on 
that  subject,  reported  the  following  as  the  central 
corresponding  committee,  viz:  Thomas  Ritchie,  An- 
drew Ste-venson,  John  'VVomble,  Robert  G.  Scott, 
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James  Bosher.  James  A.  Seddon,  Nathaniel  Denby, 
William  1).  Wren,  Washington  Greenliow,  Thomas 
H.  Ellis,  John  B.  Young.  Charles  F.  Osborn,. S.  D. 
Denoon,  and  Thos.  T.  Giles — which  were  adopted. 

The  convention  after  returning  thanks  to  their  of- 
ficers, &c.,  adjourned. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COAL. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REFORT, 

MADE  BV  THE  BOABD  OP  TRADE  TO  THE  COAL  MIN- 
ING ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

The  period  has  again  arrived,  when  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  board  ot  trade,  to  submit  their  annual  re- 
port to  the  coai  mining  association. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they  propose  to 
review  the  coal  operations  of  the  past  session,  and, 
in  connexion  therewith,  to  present  to  your  conside- 
ration, such  subjects  as  may  best  deserve  attention 
from  their  intimate  relation  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  coal  trade.  They  regret,  that  they  cannot  in- 
dulge in  congratulations  on  the  results  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  last  season,  since  these  have  afforded  no 
adequate  remuneration  to  the  industrious  collier. — 
On  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  universal  depression 
and  embarrassment  which  has  prevailed  in  every 
other  species  of  business,  these  results  have  proved, 
in  an  unprecedented  degree,  disastrous.  Although, 
within  the  limits  of  our  region,  the  trutli  of  this  as- 
sertion is  universally  felt,  and  acknowledged,  yet 
abroad,  an  erroneous  impression  seems  to  prevail 
among  those  unacquainted  with  the  peculiarand  mani- 
fold difficulties,  and  losses,  incident  to  our  recent  coal 
operations. 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  late  annual 
message  to  the  legislature,  suggests  as  an  expedient, 
for  increasing  the  public  revenue,  the  imposition  of 
a tax  on  coal.  Against  a project  of  this  description, 
alike  unjust  and  inexpedient,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
friend  to  equal  rights,  and  equal  laws,  strongly  to  re- 
monstrate. With  due  deference  to  the  chief  magis- 
trate, we  may  assert,  that  the  proposition  is  fraught, 
with  inequality  and  injustice,  in  its  consequences,  both 
to  the  collier  and  consumer, and  being  based  on  unsound 
principles  of  political  economy,  directly  tends  to  the 
destruction  of  the  best  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
support  of  these  positions,  the  clearest  evidence  may 
be  adduced  from  fixed  principles,  and  indisputable 
facts,  whilst  the  reasons  which  have  been  urged  in 
favor  of  this  measure,  carry  no  conviction,  to  unpre- 
prejudiced  minds.  The  principal  ground  assumed 
by  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  is,  that  the  com- 
monwealth has  expended  large  sums  of  money,  in 
the  construction  of  public  works,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  c.oal  trade,  and  therefore,  this  trade  should  be 
singled  out,  as  a special  object  of  taxation,  to  relieve 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  commonwealth. — 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  validity  of  this  ar- 
gument, the  assertion  of  expenditures,  by  the  com- 
monwealth, for  the  benefit  of  the  coal  trade,  is  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation  in  truth,  so  far  as  the 
same  is  applicable  to  the  Schuylkill  coal  region. — 
Millions  have  been  thus  expended  by  individuals,  but 
not  a dollar  by  the  commonwealth.  Extensive  pri- 
vate and  public  improvements  have  been  erected  in 
this  region,  at  an  immense  expenditure  .of  individu- 
al capital,  but  without  the  slightest  pecuniary  assist- 
ance from  the  public  treasury.  By  the  exclusive 
efforts  of  individual  capital  and  enterprise,  those 
two  great  public  improvements,  the  Schuylkill  navi- 
gation, and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail  road,  were 
projected,  and  completed.  Nor  can  we  discover,  in 
the  midst  of  the  numerous  rail  roads  which  inter- 
sect our  region  for  the  transportation  'of  our  coal,  a 
single  foot  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Individual  enterprise  and  industry,  hav- 
ing thus  reclaimed  and  enriched  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  barren  and  uncultivated  lands,  constructing 
at  an  immense  outlay  of  private  capital  all  the  ex- 
isting facilities  for  the  developements  of  its  mineral 
resources,  and  instead  of  deriving  large  profits  from 
these  expenditures,  hitherto  having  only  encountered 
ruinous  losses,  it  may  be  asked,  upon  what  principles 
of  justice  or  expediency  a coal  tax  call  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  idea  suggested,  that  this  tax  would  fall  chiefly 
upon  the  consumer  at  home,  and  in  the  neighboring 
states,  is  quite  erroneous.  It  may  be  demonstrated, 
that  the  principal  ultimate  effect  of  such  a tax  would 
be,  to  depress  to  a still  lower  point,  the  wages  of  la- 
bor. Neither  the  consumer  in  New  York,  or  Mas- 
sachusetts, would  quietly  submit  to  taxation  for  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  proposition, 
is  repugnant  to  every  feeling  of  common  honesty,  as 
well  as  sound  policy.  Regulations  of  trade,  if  these 
could  be  constitutionally  effected  to  compel  the  ci- 
tizens of  other  states  to  pay  our  debts,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  severe  Pleasures  of  retaliation. 
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I As  a preliminary  step,  by  the  citizens  of  these 
states,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign  article, 
in  order  to  fill  their  wharves  with  Nova  Scotia  and 
English  coal,  to  the  exclusion  of  Pennsylvania  coal, 
would  be  immediately  insisted  upon  and  probably  ac- 
complished. As  the  consumption  of  coal  through- 
out the  country  would  be  diminished,  because  hun- 
dreds, would  give  a preference  to  wood  as  a fuel, 
over  coal,  burthened  with  what  they  would  deem  to 
be  unjust  taxation,  it  follows,  that  the  coal  trade 
would  sustain  a blow  from  the  spirit  of  resistance 
and  hostility  thus  enkindled  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  might  result  in  its  utter  overthrow  and  prostra- 
tion. 

The  selection  of  the  article  of  coal,  as  a subject 
of  taxation,  would  involve  a principle  of  glaring  in- 
justice, supposing  the  tax  to  fall  only  upon  that  class 
of  our  citizens  interested  in  the  mining  and  consump- 
tion of  the  article.  Equality,  requires  the  same  mea- 
sure of  taxation  to  all  classes  in  similar  circum- 
stances; why  then  should  the  payment  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  stale  debt  devolve  upon  single  class 
of  citizens,  interested  in  the  coal  district?  Why 
not  lay  a tax  upon  some  other  products  of  land, 
or  upon  all  other  products  of  land,  which  by  rea- 
son of  universal  consumption,  would  produce  great- 
er equality  of  taxation?  As  coal  lands  are  as- 
sessed at  their  full  value,  they  contribute  their  full 
quota  of  taxes  with  other  real  estate,  and  there  is 
surely  no  good  reason,  why  they  should  pay  a greater 
proportion  of  taxes  than  any  other  lands  of  similar 
value  in  this  commonwealth.  And,  as  the  coal  trade 
from  its  earliest  infancy,  has  been  assailed  with  nu- 
merous projects  of  taxation,  the  injustice  and  impo- 
licy of  which  have  been  repeatedly  exposed  and  de- 
monstrated, we  confide  in  the  wisdom  and  intelligence 
of  the  present  representatives  of  the  people,  believ- 
ing that  in  imitation  of  their  predecessors,  they 
will  stamp  the  measure  with  their  disapprobation, 
as  at  war  with  the  sacred  rights  of  a large  and  meri- 
torious class  of  citizens,  and  highly  detrimental  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  state. 

The  amount  of  anthracite  coal,  sent  to  market 
during  the  past  season,  will  he  seen  by  the  following 
table: 


Sent  from  Schuylkill. 


fly  the  canal,  41)1,602 

“ “ Reading  rail  road,  49,290 

540,892 

Lehigh. 

Mauch  Chunk,  1C3.762 

Beaver  Meadow,  45,422 

Hazleton,  31,012 

Sugar  Loaf,  &c.  31,933 

Lackawanna,  2 15,253 

Pine  Grove,  32,381 

Shamokin.  10,000 

Wilks-barre,  47,346 


1,108,001 

Add  remaining  on  hend  1st  of  April  last,  100,000 


1,208,001 

From  the  above  amount  of  1,108,001  tons  of  coal, 
which  lias  been  sent  from  the  different  coal  districts, 
this  year,  we  must  deduct  the  quantity  sold  along 
the  different  lines  of  improvements,  to  get  accu- 
rately at  the  amount  that  went  forward  to  shipping 
markets. 

Of  the  coal  sent  from  this  region,  there  have  been  34,- 
619  tons  distributed  along  the  line  of  canal  and  railroad. 

The  quantity  of  coal  that  reached  Havre-de-Graco 
the  Pinegrove,  Shamokin  and  Wilkdsharre  regions, 
was  47,267  tons,  showing  that  42,460  tons  must 
have  been  sold  along  the  lines  of  those  improvements. 

In  the  absence  of  official  information,  we  think 
we  can  set  down  the  quantity  sold  along  the  line  of 
the  Lehigh  and  Lackawana  improvements,  at  75,000 
tons,  which  added  to  the  quantity  stated  as  being  left 
on  the  other  routes,  will  make  up  a total  of  152,000 
tons  of  coal,  that  did  not  reach  Tide  Water;  and  by 
deducting  this  from  the  gross  amount  in  the  preced- 
ing table,  we  shall  find  there  are  1,055,922  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  1st  of  April  next. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  coal 
shipped  from  the  different  regions  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trade  together  with  the  annual  in- 
cresse  and  consumption  and  quantity  remaining  over 
unsold,  and  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  the  canal: 


Years- 

Schuyl- 

kill. 

Lehigh. 

Pint- 

grove. 

Slianio- 

lcin. 

bVilks- 

barre. 

Lacka- 

wanna. 

Aggre- 

gate. 

Annual 

increase. 

Consum- 

ed. 

Uasold 
Jlpril  1. 

Sold  on 
canal. 

1820 

365 

365 

1821 

1,073 

1,073 

708 

1822 

2,240 

2,240 

1,167 

1823 

5,523 

5,623 

3,588 

1824 

9,541 

9,541 

3,718 

1825 

6,500 

28,393 

34,593 

25,352 

1826 

16,776 

31,280 

48,047 

13,154 

3,154 

1827 

31,360 

32,074 

63,434 

15,837 

3,372 

1828 

47,284 

30  232 

77,516 

14,082 

3,322 

1829 

70,973 

25,110 

7,000 

112,083 

34,567 

5,321 

1830 

39,984 

41,750 

43,000 

174,734 

62,651 

6,150 

1831 

81,853 

40,966 

54,000 

176,520 

2,086 

177,000 

10,048 

1832 

209,271 

70,000 

84,600 

363  871 

187,051 

298,871 

none. 

13,429 

1833 

252,971 

123,000 

111,777 

487,748 

123,877 

434.986 

65,100 

19,429 

1834 

226,692 

106,244 

43,700 

376,636 

decrease. 

415.186 

117,762 

18,571 

1835 

339,503 

131,250 

90,000 

560,758 

184,122 

635,935 

79,212 

17,863 

1836 

432,045 

146,522 

103,561 

682,428 

121,670 

632,428 

4,035 

21,749 

1837 

523,152 

225,937 

17,000 

1 15,387 

881,476 

199,048 

680,441 

54,035 

28,775 

1838 

433,875 

214,211 

13,000 

78,207 

739,293 

decrease. 

788,968 

255,070 

30,390 

1839 

442,608 

221  850 

20,639 

11,930 

122,300 

819,327 

80,034 

867,000 

205,395 

28,924 

1840 

452,291 

225,288 

23,860 

15,505 

148,470 

865,444 

46,087 

973,136 

157,622  41.223 

1841 

584,692 

142,841 

17,653 

21,463 

192,270 

958’899 

93,485 

958,899 

100,000  40,584 

1842 

540,892 

272,129 

32,381 

10,000 

47,346 

205,253 

1,108,001 

149,102 

100,000  34  619 

4,791,719 

2,128,099 

127,533 

58,898 

47,346 

1,399,825 

8,550,420 

1 

1 

The  above  table  is  the  same  as  contained  in  our 
last  report,  with  the  past  year’s  statistics  added,  with 
the  exception  of  a single  difference,  viz:  the  quantity 
of  coal  on  hand  on  first  of  April,  1841,  which  was 
set  down  in  our  last  table  at  50,000  tons;  better  and 
more  satisfactory  information  has  since  proved  the 
quantity  to  have  been  100,000  tons. 

in  their  last  -report,  your  board  indulged  in  san- 
guine anticipations  of  an  entire  consumption,  (dur- 
ing the  current  year)  of  the  coal  then  in  market,  but 
owing  to  the  unprecedented  warmth  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  winter,  a large  excess  remained  on  hand 
on  the  first  of  April  last.  This  circumstance,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  derangement  of  trade  generally 
throughout  the  country,  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
down  the  prices  of  our  coal  so  low,  that  instead  of  a 
profit  there  was  generally  a loss  sustained  by  mining. 
Fair  remunerating  prices  would  be  the  result  of  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  supply.  And  as  an  excess 
is  injurious  to  the  collier,  and  a deficiency  prejudi- 
cial to  the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  that  both  ex- 
tremes should  be  avoided. 

An  excess  of  supply  is  the  obvious  cause  of  the 
present  depression  in  prices,  and  is  mainly  attributa- 
ble to  a wild  spirit  of  competition — unregulated  by 
a due  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  demand.  As  free- 


dom of  trade,  unaffected  by  combinations,  is  always 
most  beneficial  to  the  public,  we  would  propose  no 
measure  calculated  to  restrain  it,  but  we  submit,  that 
as  a due  adaption  of  quantity  to  the  demand  would 
prevent  those  ruinous  fluctuations  in  price,  arising 
from  excess  and  deficiency,  admitted  to  be  so  detri- 
mental to  the  community  at  large,  every  individual 
engaged  in  the  coal  trade  should  therefore  contribute 
his  best  exertions  to  produce  this  desirable  end. 

Our  navigation  was  opened  and  ready  for  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  at  a much  earlier  period  last  spring 
than  usual.  The  water  was  let  into  the  canal  on  the 
12th  March,  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  period  of 
its  close  by  ice,  on  the  28th  of  November,  no  inter- 
ruption of  business  occurred. 

There  have  been  125,554  tons  of  coal  shipped  dur- 
ing the  past  season  from  this  region  direct  to  New 
York,  in  2243  canal  boats.  This  shows  a very  large 
increase  over  the  shipments  of  the  previous  year, 
which  only  amounted  to  78,296  tons.  This  direct 
trade  to  Now  York,  has  rapidly  grown  into  import- 
ance, and  is  destined,  with  proper  encouragemeriton 
the  part  of  those  interested,  to  become  a very  im- 
portant branch  of  our  business.  Repea'ed  complaints 
have  been  made  by  the  boatmen  during  the  last  sea- 
son, of  many  evils  suffered  to  exist  by  those  who 
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have  the  management  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  I yet  been  introduced.  This  introduction  on  princi- 
canal  company's  works.  It  is  represented  that  the  pies  of  economy,  independently  of  considerations  of 


steam-boats  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  are  very 
often  out  of  order,  which  produces  detentions  and 
delays.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  tow-boats  getting  out  of  order,  the 
canal  boats  accumulate  at  Brunswick  in  such  num- 
bers, that  an  entire  week  is  lost.  Great  complaints 
are  also  made  by  the  boat  captains  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  connected  with  the  return  tow.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  boats  lose  several  day*  after 
being  unloaded,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
and  contingencies  attending  the  return  tow.  It  is 
represented  that  the  barges  of  the  company  ever 
have  a preference  over  the  coal  boats.  Now  these 
are  evils  that  should  not  be  permitted  to  exist,  and 
ought  to  be  speedily  corrected.  And  we  refer  to 
them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  direct  attention  to 
them  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able  to  correct 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  apply  the  proper  reme- 
dy without  delay. 

The  following  official  information  shows  the  an- 
nual amount  of  foreign  coal  imported  into  the  United 
States,  from  1821  to  1842,  both  years  inclusive: 


YEARS. 

FOREIGN  COAL.  YEARS. 

FOREIGN  COAL. 

Tons  of  28  bush. 

Tons  of  28  bush. 

1821 

22,122  1832 

72,978 

1822 

34,523  1833 

92,432 

1823 

30,433  1834 

71,626 

1824 

27,228  1835 

49,969 

1825 

25,645  1836 

108  432 

1826 

35,605  1837 

153,459 

1827 

40,257  1838 

129,083 

1828 

32,302  1839 

181,551 

1829 

45,393  1640 

162,867 

1830 

58,136  1841 

155,394 

1831  ' 

36,509  1842 

103,247 

In  our  report  of  1834  we  gave  a table  showing  the 
periods  at  which  the  Schuylkill  canal  opened  and 
closed  from  1826  to  1833.  VVe  now  continue  our  ta- 
ble from  1833  to  the  present  time. 


When  opened. 

When  closed. 

No.  days 
opened. 

Remarks. 

1834,  March  13. 

December  6. 

268 

Closed  by  trust. 

1835,  March  24. 

November  28. 

250 

Do. 

do. 

1836,  April  6. 

December  10. 

248 

Do. 

do. 

1837,  April  1, 

December  9. 

253 

Do. 

do. 

183.8,  March  25. 

November23. 

248 

Do. 

do. 

1839,  March  29. 

November  30. 

247 

Do. 

do. 

1S40,  March  16. 

December  5. 

265 

Do. 

do. 

1811,  May  15. 

December  14. 

213 

Do. 

do. 

1342.  March  10. 

November28. 

263 

Do. 

do 

In  the  history  of  our  region,  since  the  opening  of 
the  coal  trade,  no  event  has  occurred  of  a higher  im- 
portance to  our  interests  than  the  completion  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail  road.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  road,  in  January  last,  the  work  has  been 
in  successful  operation,  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  merchandise,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  coal.  Notwithstanding  numerous 
and  perplexing  difficulties,  and  obstacles  that  have 
occurred,  ever  inseparable  from  new  and  extensive 
undertakings,  the  business  of  transportation  has  thus 
far  fully  realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
public.  From  the  beneficial  effects  already  expe- 
rienced, the  numerous  and  important  advantages 
hereafter  to  be  derived  through  the  influence  of  this 
new  channel  of  transportation,  are  evident  to  the 
most  unreflecting.  Additional  facilities  in  the  trans- 
portation of  our  coal  to  market,  as  well  as  the  di- 
minution of  the  cost  thereof  have  already  been  rea- 
lized. With  reference  to  the  general  market  the 
superiority  of  our  region  is  now  so  decided  in  point 
of  locality,  that  we  fully  believe  that  no  other  re- 
gion can  successfully  enter  into  competition  with  it. 
Every  species  of  industry  has  rapidly  progressed  un- 
der the  impulsive  spirit  of  this  new  link  of  connec- 
tion with  the  metropolis.  Population  and  improve- 
ments have  been  multiplied  under  its  auspices  and 
new  sources  of  profitable  occupation  daily  develop- 
ed. Its  influence  has  proved  alike  beneficial  to  the 
collier,  and  consumer,  the  merchant,  and  the  farm- 
er, the  mechanic,  and  the  laborer.  In  short,  all 
classes  of  society  have  been  benefited — all  there- 
fore are  deeply  interested  in  promoting  its  prospe- 
rity. 

A liberal  spirit  in  sustaining  it,  should  be  manifest- 
ed in  its  infancy,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  in- 
suring its  future  permanency.  Those  who  have  em- 
barked their  capital  in  this  great  work,  justly  de- 
serve to  receive  a reward  proportioned  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  enterprise;  and  it  is  generally  believ- 
ed, that  they  are  ultimately  destined  to  reap  a rich 
harvest,  in  the  increasing  business  o£  the  rail  road. 
In  the  mean  time,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  aid  and 
encouragement  which  a liberal  minded  and  intelli- 
gent community  can  bestow. 

We  regret  to  state,  that  anthracite  coal  as  a fuel 
for  the.  locomotive  engines  on  this  rail  road,  has  not 


public  utility,  ought  long  ago  to  have  taken  plac 
For  the  last  nine  years  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, anthracite  coal  has  been  used  in  the  locomo- 
tives on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  Although 
in  that  neighborhood,  wood  can  be  purchased  at  a 
price  much  cheaper  than  in  this  district  bf  coun- 
try, yet  the  preference  is  given  to  anthracite  coal. 
This  fuel  is  also  about  being  introduced  on  the  Great 
Western  rail  road,  which  extends  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  The  price  of  coal  is  at  least  three  hun- 
dred per  cent,  higher  at  those  points,  than  in  this  re- 
gion. Why  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail  road 
company  have  hitherto  delayed  to  substitute  anthra- 
cite coal  for  wood,  in  their  locomotives,  since  its  in- 
finite superiority  has  been  from  long  and  actual  ex- 
perience tested,  and  acknowledged,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  we  would  avail  ourselves 
of  the  present  occasion  to  suggest  to  said  company, 
the  propriety  of  adopting  it  as  soon  as  practicable. 
We  think  that  no  stronger  reasons  need  be  assigned, 
than  that  coal  is  both  a cheaper  and  a better  fuel  in 
every  respect  for  this  purpose  than  wood,  and  that 
the  very  existence  of  this  rail  road,  probably  de- 
pends on  the  increased  consumption  of  coal,  and  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  coal  trade. 

The' company  in  January  last,  fixed  their  rales  of 
transportation  on  coal  as  follows:  For  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  at  $1  50;  the  next  four  months, 
$1  75;  and  for  the  five  months  ending  with  Novem- 
ber, at  $2  per  ton;  they  however  did  not  adhere  to 
those  rates,  but  reduced  them  in  July,  to  $1  10  per 
ton,  from  Polt.sville  to  Richmond.  This  reduction 
taking  place  after  the  business  had  fairly  commenc- 
ed, caused  great  confusion  in  the  trade,  and  to  avoid 
the  like  difficulty  for  the  future,  we  would  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  company  hereafter,  to  fix  their 
rates  permanently  for  the  year  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  business  in  the  spring. 

By  information  derived  from  official  sources,  we 
learn  that  the  company  has  now  on  hand,  nineteen 
heavy  engines,  in  addition  to  which  twelve  have 
been  contracted  for  with  the  Locks  and  Canal  Co., 
at  Lowell,  to  be  delivered  in  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May  ensuing.  They  have  likewise  eight 
engines  for  light  transportation.  The  number  of 
coal  cars  on  the  road  is  at  present,  1,130,  capable  of 
carrying  3|  tons  each.  450  more  of  the  same  size 
have  been  contracted  for,  deliverable  in  March  and 
April  next.  This  force  they  consider  equal  to  an 
average  daily  transportation  of  1,600  tons.  The 
company  will  probably  make  arrangements  to  double 
the  track  between  Pottsgrove  and  Reading,  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  wharves  at  Richmond, 
from  three  to  seven.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  by  which  the  number  of  their  cars  can  be  in- 
creased if  found  necessary. 

Your  boatd  in  reviewing  the  operations  of  the 
past  season,  after  due  consideration,  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  the  prices  at  which  our 
coal  was  generally  sold,  were  too  low  to  afford  an 
adequate  remuneration  to  the  collier.  As  such  prices 
yield  no  fair  profit,  they  must  in  the  end  prove  ruin- 
ous to  all  concerned  in  the  business. 

The  advantages  of  mining  extensively  in  the  win- 
ter season,  which  for  several  years  past  has  been  the 
practice,  have  long  been  of  doubtful  character.  Expe- 
rience, we  think,  has  clearly  proved  that  the  mining 
of  coal  can  be  carried  on  at  much  less  cost  in  the 
summer  than  in  the  winter  season;  since  in  the  for- 
mer, coal  as  soon  as  mined  can  be  sent  directly  to 
market,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  latter,  thrown  out 
on  the  bank  there  to  lie  for  weeks  or  months  perhaps, 
and  afterwards  to  be  subjected  to  the  great  expense 
and  loss  attendant  upon  a second  handling.  We 
speak  of  mining  coal  from  breasts.  The  driving  of 
gangways,  airways,  & c.,  &o.,  being  in  the  nature  of 
preparations  for  mining,  of  course  should  be  carried 
on  in  the  winter  seison.  Thi3  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  winter  operations,  is  made  to  the  trade,  be- 
cause long  experience  has  established  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  have 
thus  presented.  And  we  believe  furthermore,  that 
highly  beneficial  consequences  would  accrue  to  the 
business,  if  the  practice  of  mining  extensively  in  the 
winter  season  were  discontinued.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  low  and  ruinous  prices  which  have 
prevailed  for  several  years  past,  we  may  set  down  as 
most  influential  the  large  quantities  of  coal  mined  in 
the  winter  season,  and  on  hand  at  the  opening  of  the 
spring  business;  consequently  if  the  work  during  the 
winter  season  were  confined  to  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  summer,  the 
disadvantages  of  a large  stock  on  hand  in  the  spring, 
would  be  obviated.  This  system  which  we  recom- 
mend would  equally  promote  (he  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned in  mining  operations,  as  all  are  alike  interested 
in  fair  remunerating  prices.  I 


The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  have  been 
making  improvements  during  the  past  season  in  their 
canal,  affording  all  the  facilities  within  their  control 
for  the  business  of  transportation.  In  our  last  report, 
we  stated  that  the  company  had  reduced  their  toll  to 
75  cents  per  ton  for  the  ensuing  season ; but  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  shipping  business,  they 
made  a further  reduction  of  21  cents,  thus  making 
the  toll  54  cents  per  ton.  This  was  a highly  advan- 
tageous measure  to  the  interests  of  of  the  trade,  and 
indeed  was  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  market  with  the  rivalry 
of  other  anthracite  regions.  We  are  bound,  there- 
fore, to  express  our  decided  approbation  of  the  course 
recently  pursued  by  the  president  and  managers  of 
this  company.  As  our  interests  are  reciprocal,  what- 
ever tends  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  one,  can- 
not fail  to  have  a beneficial  influence  on  the  other. 

The  freights  on  our  canal  have  been  much  less 
fluctuating  the  past  season  than  usual.  We  believe 
they  never  touched  so  low  a point  before,  nor  has  the 
average  ever  been  less.  The  average  freight  to 
Philadelphia,  has  been  about  80  cents,  and  to  New 
York,  about  $2.10  per  ton. 

We  are. indebted  to  the  labors  of  the  editor  of  the 
Miners’  Journal,  for  the  following  very  interesting 
statistifcal  information. 

Although  we  commenced  miningcoal  for  shipment 
in  the  Schuylkill  region  in  1825,  five  years  later  than 
the  Lehigh,  there  has  been  1,080,552  tons  more  than 
to  the  market  from  this  region  than  from  all  the  other 
anthracite  regions  in  the  states  combined.  Thus: 
Total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from 
the  Schuylkill  region  since  the  commence- 
ment of  trade,  in  1825,  to  the  close  of  na- 
vigation, December  1842.  4,791,719 

Ditto  from,  all  other  anthracite  regions  3,711,067 

Excess  in  favor  of  Schuylkill  region,  1;080,552 
During  the  last  year  also,  the  Schuylkill  region  fur- 
nished more  than  one  half  the  anthracite  coal  sent  to 
market,  as  the  following  will  show: 

Schuylkill  region,  tons,  540.890 

All  the  other  regions,  “ 519.763 

Excess  in  favor  of  the  Schuylkill  region,  21,128 
In  1825  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill region  was  only  5,306  tons.  In  1830  it  had  in- 
creased to  89,984;  in  1835,  to  335,685  tons;  and  in 
1842,  to  540,890  tons,  At  the  same  ratio  of  increase, 
there  will  be  mined  in  1845,  over  one  million  of  tons; 
and  in  1850,  1, 7750, 000  tons 

The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  corresponds  with 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  different  improve- 
ments of  the  region.  Upwards  of  four  million  of  doU 
lavs  have  been  invested  in  the  following  manner: 

65  miles  of  incorporated  rail  roads. 

40  do  individual  do. 

50  do  do  do  under  ground. 

2000  rail  road  cars. 

1500  drift  do. 

17  collieries  below  water  level,  with  steam  en- 
gines, pumps,  &c. 

100  collieries  above  water  level. 

80  landings. 

850  canal  boats. 

900  boat  horses,  &c. 

There  are  thirty-one  steam  engines  in  the  county, 
including  colliery  engines,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
one  thousand  horse  power.  Twenty-three  of  these  en- 
gines were  manufactured  in  Schuylkill  county. 

Previous  to  1841,  the  horse  power  was  only  350; 
during  the  last  two  years  there  was  an  addition  of 
370  horse  power,  making  in  the  aggregate  720  horse 
power  engaged  in  collieries. 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  coal  mined  by  the 
following  persons  in  1842,  in  the  Schuylkill  coal  re- 
gion: 


Milnes  & Haywood 

35,589 

Wm.  & George  Payne 

23.002 

S.  Heilner  & Son 

19,338 

Bell  & Boltou 

17,232 

Gideon  Bast 

15,077 

George  Rich 

12.041 

John  G.  Ilewes  & Co. 

10,414 

Hill  & Carmer 

8,991 

William  Milnes  & Co. 

23,713 

George  H.  Potts 

22.289 

Lawton  ^Haven 

17,716 

Charles  Potts 

15,711 

Bennett  & Taylor 

15,027 

Thomas  C.  Williams 

11,096 

Union  Collieries 

r o coo 

Myers  & Allen 

. 7,942 

Sillyman  & Nice 

7,698 

Hugh  Kinsley 

6,816 

Miller  & Haggerty 

6,405 

Sillyman  & Evans 

5,708 

Charles  Lawton 

5,435 
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S.  J.  Potts  & Co. 

4,856 

Prior  & Jenkins 

4,299 

Wynkoop  Si  Beatty 

4,000 

J.  J.  Blackslee  & Co. 

3,800 

A.  Britton 

2,8ul 

W.  Britton 

2,245 

George  Thompson  & Co. 

7,232 

Spayd  & Luther 

6,615 

F.  Hodgson 

6.039 

L.  C.  Dougherty 

5,535 

G.  G.  Palmer 

4,967 

James  Fitzsimmons 

4,637 

A.  Steihberger 

4,167 

Wm.  &.  Thos.  Johns 

3,800 

Frack  & Sellzer 

3,275 

James  Palmer 

2,672 

Sundry  persons 

101,271 

Included  in  the  sundry  persons  is  the  quantity  mi- 
ned and  shipped  by  the  Delaware  coal  company. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
List  for  the  following  list  to  whom  the  coal  was  con- 
signed in  Philadelphia. 

tons. 


Delaware  coal  company 

31,432 

R.  Jones  & Co. 

22.521 

Charles  Miller 

19,740 

J.  & W.  Rogers 

16,762 

E.  A.  Hathaway  & Co. 

15,732 

J.  W.  Downing 

15,695 

B.  PI  Springer 

10,559 

J.  B.  Blackstone 

6,829 

S.  K.  Olvvine 

6,540 

Jacobs  & Sinnickson 

5,858 

D.  Pearson 

5,502 

Wm.  Wallace 

4,c48 

J.  Stocart 

3,665 

Joseph  E.  Howard 

3,572 

J.  Murray 

3‘480 

PI.  Salford 

14,132 

Repplier  & Co. 

11,012 

S.  B.  Reeves 

10,894 

Wm.  Dewey 

10,474 

Jos.  F.  Taylor 

9,399 

S.  Bradford 

8,056 

J.  C.  & W.  Flanagan 

8,344 

T.  Haven 

3,116 

Richardson  & Parker 

2,787 

W.  W est.  jr. 

1,654 

Jos.  Keen  & Co. 

1,232 

John  Brock  & Co. 

1,176 

Sundry  persons 

5S,386 

For  New  York 

125,186 

Rail-roads  in  Schuylkill  county.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  quantity  of  coal  transported  over  the  dif- 
ferent rail  roads  in  Schuylkill  county  in  the  year  1842: 
Mine  Hill  & Schuylkill  Haven  rail-road  194,446 


Mount  Carbon  95,244 

Schuylkill  valley 89,788 

Mill  Creek 44,865 

Little  Schuylkill  rail-road.  . . . 26,300 


Total  tons  . 450,834 

Coal  trade  of  Boston.  We  learn  by  the  Boston 
Atlas,  tnat  the  quantity  of  coal  received  in  Boston 
for  the  years  1837,  1338,  1839,  1840, 1841,  and  1842,- 
was  as  follows.  The  statement  includes  all  kinds  of 
coal,  anthracite,  domestic  and  foreign  bituminous: 


Anthracite 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Coal. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous. 

Ton?. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1837 

80,557 

3,903 

50,047 

1338 

71,364 

5,985 

31,765 

1839 

90,485 

5,159 

39,658 

1840 

73,847 

3,298 

42,221 

1841 

110,938 

4,330 

47.708 

1342 

90,276 

4,350 

34,748 

The  anthracite  coal  in  1842,  was  received  from  the 
following  places: 

Tons. 

Philadelphia,  ....  76,604 

Rounbout,  ....  8,917 

Kingston,  ....  2,485 

Havre-de-Gracc,  . . . 1.561 

Other  places,  ....  709 

The  foreign  coal  in  1842,  was  received  from  the 
following  places: 

Tons.  Chaldrons. 


Liverpool, 

2.070 

— 

Newcastle, 

7,518 

1,288 

Hull, 

690 

— 

Glasgow, 

666 

— 

London, 

Sidney, 

70 

6,780 

Picton, 

• 

10,098 

Cumberland, 

— 

156 

Halifax, 

— 

83 

St.  John 

— 

40 

Dorchester, 

— 

15 

Total, 

12,014 

18,460 

Coal  trade  of  Providencf..  The  following  is  the  | 
quantity  of  Anthracite  coal  received  at  Providence 
in  the  years  1841  and  1842. 

Tons. 

1841  30,270 

1842  39  021 

Increase  in  1842,  . . 8751 

During  the  past  summer  the  usual  peaceful  char- 
acter of  this  region  was  interrupted  by  disturbances 
of  an  unprecedented  nature.  Large  numbers  of  ope- 
rators left  their  works  and  assembled  together  atdif- 
'ferent  points,  ostensibly  for  the  redress  of  alledged 
grievances.  Scenes  of  personal  violence  and  tumult, 
marked  the  proceedings  of  the  rioters  at  some  of  our 
collieries.  At  others,  threats  and  menaces  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a general  sus- 
pension of  employment.  By  these  means  the  avow- 
ed objects  of  the  leading  agitators  were  sought  to  be 
accomplished.  The  result  was  a temporary  suspen- 
sion of  mining  operations.  This  produced  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  to  the  operatives,  but,  in  fact,  was 
productive  of  much  injury.  The  evils  of  which  they 
complained  were  still  unremoved,  whilst  they  them- 
selves were  suffering  for  want  of  employment. 

These  insurrectionary  movements  were  speedily 
repressed  and  subdued  by  the  intervention  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  Arrests  followed,  and  in  the 
end,  the  laws  of  the  land  were  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated by  our  courts  of  justice.  As  the  right  of  per- 
sonal security  against  lawless  violence  is  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  public  liberty,  we  trust  that  the  day 
is  far  distant  when  this  right  in  the  persons  of  peace- 
ful, unoffending  and  industrious  citizens,  can  be  vio- 
lated with  impunity.  The  original  cause  of  these 
out-breaks  was  represented  to  be  what  is  generally 
denominated  “the  Order  system.”  It  was  alleged 
that  in  some  instances  where  colliers  had  promised 
to  pay  their  miners  in  money,  orders  on  stores  for 
merchandize  was  substituted.  That  orders,  in  many 
instances,  were  given  on  storekeepers  who  exacted 
extravagant  prices  for  their  goods.  When  these  things 
were  promised  to  be  remedied  by  cash  payments, 
other  cause  disclosed  itself  m a demand  for  higher 
wages.  But  whatever  was  the  cause  or  causes  of 
their  proceedings,  they  were  alike  illegal  and  unjus- 
tifiable. As  we  live  under  a government  of  laws 
adequate  to  the  redress  of  all  injuries,  affording  equal 
protection  to  all  classes,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
to  which  all  are  bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience, 
we  presume  no  good  citizen  will  justify  a resort  to 
terror  or  violence  to  redress  either  real  or  imaginary 
grievances.  Admitting  that  a few  cases  of  peculiar 
hardship  existed — that  contracts  may  have  been  bro- 
ken— that  orders  may  have  been  improperly  paid 
out — that  storekeepers  may  have  charged  extrava- 
gant prices,  yet  none  of  these  circumstances,  nor  all 
put  together,  would  afford  either  extenuation  or  jus-1 
tification.  In  a free  and  enlightened  country  like 
our  own,  the  remedy  for  violated  contracts,  or  low 
wages  is  never  to  be  found  in  force  or  terror — and 
whenever  or  wherever  these  means  are  attempted, 
all  good  citizens,  true  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
duty,  instantly  unite  their  exertions  to  defeat  the  ob- 
jects contemplated,  by  resisting  the  perpetrators  of 
violence  and  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  laws. — 
Not  the  slightest  reason  exists  to  suppose  that  any 
future  occurrence  of  a similar  nature  will  ever  again 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  neighborhood.  Perfect  tran- 
quility has  ever  since  continued  to  prevail  without 
the  least  interruption. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  Ii.  POTTS,  President. 
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From  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

MR.  F l!  A T 1 1 E R S T O N H A U G PI  AND  THE  ASH- 
BURTON TREATY. 

The  London  Times'  of  February  4,  publishes  the 
following  remarks,  as  front  a correspondent,  upon 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  red  line  map,  as  ex- 
hibited in  Col.  Benton’s  speech  published  in  the 
Washington  Globe,  and  in  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh’s 
recent  pamphlet,  and  the  paragraph  of  the  Times  is 
copied  by  the  London  Globe  of  the  same  day: 

“We  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  a pamphlet 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  by  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ashburton  treaty. 
It  is  a valuable  production,  as  coming  from  a person 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  But  there  is  at 
the  end  of  this  pamphlet  an  appendix,  which  contains 
so  startling  a statement,  that  we  think  it  right  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  it  in  a more  decided 
manner  than  can  be  done  by  its  being  left  among  the 
last  pages  of  a pamphlet  which  will  probably  be  read 
but  by  few. 

“The  statement  to  which  we  allude  is  this;  it  is 
taken  from  the  Washington  Globe  newspaper,  in  which 
has  been  published  the  debate  which  took  place  in 


the  senate  of  the  United  States  upon  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  August  9: — It.  appears  that  among 
that  body  there  was  a large  proportion  of  the  sena- 
tors who  were  reluctant,  to  vote  for  the  ratification,' 
and  that  Mr.  Rives,  the  chairman  of  the  commit.ce 
of  foreign  affairs,  fearing  lest  the  whole  treaty  should 
be  thrown  out,  produced  a map  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Webster,  on 
which  the  line  claimed  by  us  to  the  south  of  the  St. 
John  was  marked  in  a strong  red  line  by  no  less  a 
person  than  Dr.  Franklin.  The  history  of  this  map 
is  this: — Mr.  Sparks,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a 
history  of  the  United  States,  was  at  Paris  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  engaged  in  collecting  documents 
for  his  work.  In  looking  through  the  state  paper- 
office,  he  found  a note  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  count 
de  Vergcnnes,  to  the  following  effect: 

“Passy,  Dec.  6.  1782. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  of  returning  the  map  your 
excellency  sent  me  yesterday.  1 have  marked  with 
a strong  red  line , according  to  your  desire,  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  as  settled  in  the  preliminaries 
between  the  British  and  American  plenipotentiaries. 

“1  am  with  great  respect,  &c.  B.  Franklin.” 

“Mr.  Sparks,  upon  finding  this  letter,  immediately 
hies  him  to  the  Bureau  Topographique,  and  there,  as 
he  says  himself,  ‘Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering 
that  this  line  runs  wholly  to  the  south  of  the  St.  John. 
In  short,  it  is  exactly  the  line  now  contended  for  by 
Great  Britain,  except  that  it  concedes  more  than  is 
claimed.’ 

“The  effect  produced  upon  the  senate  by  the  pro- 
duction of  this  map  was  what  was  intended:  the  re- 
fractory senators,  though  not  admitting  it  as  conclu- 
sive against  their  claim,  decided  that  it  would  not  he 
advisable'  to  submit  the  question  to  another  arbitra- 
tion with  such  a document  against  them,  and  they 
passed  a vote  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

“With  this  map  it  appears  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
provided  during  the  whole  of'  his  late  negotiation;  and 
we  feel  sure  that  the  British  public  will  hardly  cre- 
dit that  he  had  this  map  before  his  eyes  at  the  time 
that  he  solemnly  protested  to  Lord  Ashburton  his  be- 
lief, not  only  in  the  justice  of  the  whole  of  the  Ame- 
rican claim,  but  his  conviction  of  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  treaty  of  1783  to  carry  the  line  to  the 
north  of  the  river  St.  John.  It  is  a disgraceful  piece 
of  trickery  that  we  did  not  expect  even  from  an 
American.  We  knew  them  to  be  dishonest,  and 
swindlers  in  their  money  transactions,  but  did  not 
expect  to  find  such  thimble-rigging  among  their 
statesmen. 

“Wetrust  that  this  lesson  will  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  our  country;  let  us  henceforth  put  no  confidence 
in  American  protestations,  or  in  Webster  vows;  let 
; us  not  negotiate  with  a people  devoid  of  the  com- 
monest principles  of  honor:  we  must  act;  and  beforo 
we  have  any  tricks  played  us  in  the  Oregon,  let  us 
send  a fleet  of  heavy  armed  and  well  manned  steam- 
boats to  protect  our  rights  in  the  fertile  and  valuable 
valley  of  the  Columbia  river.” 

With  the  existence  of  the  map  above  referred  to, 
and  of  others  probably  copied  from  it,  we  have  of 
course  been  aware,  since  the  publication  by  Mr. 
Benton  of  his  speech  in  the  Washington  Globe,  and 
even  at  an  earlier  date.  We  suppose  it  probable, 
that  some  one  like  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  would  be  disposed  to  make 
such  a use  of  it.  as  it  seems  has  actually  been  made, 
and  to  represent  it.  as  affording  some  positive  and  sub- 
stantial evidence  in  support'  of  the  British  claim, 
which'  as  such  ought  to  have  been  produced  before 
the  negotiation  was  closed.  Wc  have  forborne  to 
take  any  notice  of  it,  until  some  use  of  it  should  be 
made,  because  we  do  not  regard  it  as  affording  any 
evidence  which  ought  to  have  any  influence  whatever, 
on  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  possessed  of  the  facts,  as 
they  are  established  by  the  real  and  unquestionable 
evidence  in  the  case. 

It  is  indeed  a matter  of  surprise,  as  is  most  justly  • 
remarked  by  Mr.  Sparks,  that  Dr.  Franklin  should 
thus  have  traced  a part  of  the  boundary  line  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  which  he  had 
recently  signed.  It  is  singular  that  he  should  have 
executed  this  apparently  simple  and  easy  task  so 
carelessly  as  to  have  made  such  a blunder,  as  it  un- 
questionably is,  in  making  a part  of  the  boundary 
then  deemed  unimportant,  but  since  magnified  in  im- 
portance by  accidental  circumstances.  It  will  be  re- 
membeied,  that  the  extent  of  the  boundary  traced  on 
the  French  map  by  Dr.  Franklin,  by  the  -strong red 
line,”  could  not  have  been  less  in  extent  than  five  or 
six  thousand  miles,  while  the  portion  of  it  which  we 
assume  to  be  erroneous  was  less  than  a hundred  ami 
fifty,  in  a part  of  it  which  may  well  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  any  one  not  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  understanding  it.  That  Dr.  Franklin  did 
either  not  understand  the  line  that  had  been  agreed 
upon,  or  that  he,  together  with  the  other  negotiators, 
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made  a most  egregious  error  in  the  language,  of  the 
treaty  in  which  they  undertook  to  describe.it,  is  most 
apparent,  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the.  two.  As 
exhibiting  such  a blunder  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, this  map  is  a remarkable  and  curious  document; 
but  os  affording  any  evidence  of  the  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  or  of  the  actual  intentions  of  the  negotiators, 
we  do  not  regard  it  as  deserving  of  the  slightest 
weight. 

Those  boundaries  were  discussed,  agreed  on,  and 
defined,  in  the  treaty,  in  conformity  with  the  previ- 
ously existing  disposition'  of  the  several  tracts  of 
country,  as  described  in  charters,  proclamations, 
commissions  of  governors,  and  acts  of  parliaments; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  the  impression  of  Dr. 
Franklin  in  regard  to  the  boundary,  when  viewed  on 
the  map,  his  understanding  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  undoubtedly  was  that  it  accorded  with  the 
previously  established  boundaries  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces, as  described  in  the  documents  whose  lan- 
guage is  substantially  recited  in  the  treaty. 

It  would  have  been  an  absurdby,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  production  of  this  document  would  have 
had  any  influence  in  the  negotiation  had  it  been  pro- 
duced—^because  in  fact  it  ought  not  to  have  any,  in 
any  judgment  to  be  formed  upon  the  question  on  which 
it  is  supposed  to  have  a bearing. 

That  a charge  of  fraud  and  trickery  is  founded 
upon  the  non-production  of  such  a paper  as  this,  to 
which  a fictitious  importance  has  been  given  by  a 
variety  of  accidental  circumstances,  is  not  surprising, 
in  such  a man  as  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  who,  in  the 
execution  of  an  important  public  commission,  has 
manufactured  a hue  of  highlands  where  none  exist. 
But  we  do  not  apprehend,  that  either  the  British  or 
American  public,  will  feel  that  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  such  a charge,  when  they  discover,  on  inves- 
tigation, how  insignificant  is  the  argument — to  make 
the  most  of  it — which  can  be  based  upon  the  red  line 
drawn  by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

We  shall  pursue  the  subject  further  hereafter,  un- 
less we  shall  find  that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  some 
abler  hand. 

THE  BOUNDARY  MAPS. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Though  we  have  no  ambition,  and  make  no  pre- 
tence, to  become  champions  for  the  present  adminis- 
tration, in  regard  to  its  home  measures,  we  feel  en- 
tirely disposed  to  stand  up  for  it,  in  questions  be- 
tween this  government  and  foreign  powers,  where 
we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  right,  as  we  undoubtingly 
believe  it  to  have  been  throughout  the  whole  negotia- 
tion of  the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  London  Times,  in  common  with  other  London 
papers,  is  very  angry  at  what  it  civilly  calls  a trick, 
practised  by  our  secretary  of  state,  in  regard  to  a 
Map  mentioned  in  Mr.  Rives’  published  speech  on 
the  treaty.  As  we  have  not  been  able  to  lay  this 
speech,  or  indeed  any  of  the  speeches  on  the  treaty, 
before  our  readers,  we  state,  for  their  information, 
that  we  have  turned  to  that  speech,  in  the  file  of  the 
Globe,  to  find  the  ground  for  this  coarse  and  unwor- 
thy charge  of  trickery  in  the  “Times;”  and  truly  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  it. 

The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  U. 
States  met  in  this  city  professedly  to  make  a compro- 
mise, and  settlement  by  agreement. 

It  was  not  their  purpose  to  discuss  at  length  the 
rights  of  the  parties  or  the  merits  of  their  respective 
titles  to  the  territory  in  dispute. 

While  this  compromise  was  proceeding.  Lord  Ash- 
burton signified  to  Mr.  Webster  that  he  had  brought 
with  turn  newly  discovered  papers,  which  he  thought 
quite  explanatory  of  the  treaty  of  1783;  but  he  did  not 
show  them,  nor  particularly  describe  their  nature.  A 
compromise  was  agreed  upon;  and,  while  the  treaty 
was  in  the  senate,  and  under  discussion,  the  chairman 
ofthecommitteeon  foreign  affairs  (Mr.  Rives)  advert- 
ed to  a map  which  had  been  found  in  the  foreign 
office  at  Paris,  and  which  it  was  supposed  might  be 
connected  with  a letter  written  by  Dr.  Franklin  to 
the  count  de  Vergennes,  of  the  6th  of  December, 
1783;  and  that  those  two  documents,  if  they  could 
be  proved  to  have  reference  to  each  other,  showed 
such  color  for  the  British  claim  as  might  have  had 
influence  before  an  arbitration.  Hereupon  Mr.  Ben- 
ton produced  another  Parisian  map,  supposed  to 
coincide  exactly  with  that  found  by  Mr.  Sparks,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing,  as  he  said,  that  the  latter 
discovered  nothing  new,  or  which  might  not  have 
been  found  in  other  places. 

It  is  probable  that  these  maps  had  no  great  influ- 
ence, either  way;  but  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be 
thought  to  have  been  a part  of  Mr.  Webster’s  duty 
to  furnish  Lord  Ashburton  with  a doubtful,  though 
plausible,  piece  of  evidence  of  this  kind,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  the  British  claim.  When  parlies  meet  to 
settle  a dispute,  is  it  usual  for  each  to  state  to  the 


'other  all  his  grounds  for  fearing  that  he  might  not 
recover  all  he  claimed,  if  the  dispute  should  go  on? 
Besides  these  maps,  letters,  &o.  were  all  as  accessi- 
ble to  one  party  as  much  as  to  the  other.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  English  foreign  office  had,  it  would  seem, 
found  papers  not  known  to  this  government.  They 
were  not  communicated..  And  if  among  public  ar- 
chives, papers  had  been  found,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  what 
obligation  was  there  to  communicate  them  to  the 
English  government? 

To  have  shown  the  map  and  letter  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin would  not  only  have  been  the  extreme  of  folly, 
bu.t  in  all  likelihood  would  have  produced  great  mis- 
chief. What  would  Lord  Ashburton  have  done? 
If  he  had  attached  importance  to  the  map,  he  could 
have  made  no  treaty,  and  the  whole  affair  would  have 
remained  only  the  more  embroiled.  No  doubt  he  is 
thankful  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  if,  indeed,  such 
be  the  case.  It  was  a matter,  after  all,  which,  if  it 
had  been  known,  would  have  been  vastly  more  likely 
to  do  harm  than  good — more  likely  to  create  new 
difficulties  than  to  settle  old  ones. 

. But  our  purpose  in  noticing  this  subject,  was  prin- 
cipally to  express  our  own  opinion  upon  the  notion 
of  a part  of  the  London  press,  that  Mr.  Webster 
was  bound  to  perform  an  act  so  void  of  sense  as  to 
furnish  the  British  envoy  with  new  grounds  for  main- 
taining the  plausibility  of  the  British  claim. 


DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[The  following  documents  accompanied  the  presi- 
dent’s message  published  on  the  second  page  of  the 
last  number  of  the  Register.] 

Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Webster. — [extract.] 
Legation  of  the  United  States, 
London,  December  28,  1841. 

I received  on  the  23d  instant  a note  from  Lord 
Aberdeen,  on  the  African  seizures,  in  reply  to  one 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  the  last  hours 
of  his  residence  in  London,  and  which,  as  it  appears, 
did  not  reach  Lord  Aberdeen’s  bands  till  Air.  Ste- 
venson bad  left  London.  As  some  time  must  elapse 
before  1 could  give  a detailed  answer  to  this  com- 
munication, I thought  it  best  at  once  to  acknowledge 
its  receipt,  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  its  dispas- 
sionate tone,  and  to  announce  the  purpose  of  reply- 
ing to  it  at  some  future  period.  The  president,  I 
think,  will  be  struck  with  the  marked  change  in  the 
tone,  of  the  present  ministry,  as  manifested  in  this 
note  and  a former  one  addressed  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
to  Mr.  Stevenson,  contrasted  with  the  last  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Palmerston  on  thejsame  subject. — 
The  difference  is  particularly  apparent  in  Lord  Aber- 
deen’s letter  to  me  of  the  20th  instant.  Not  only 
is  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  right  of 
detaining  suspicious  vessels  stated  in  a far  less  ex- 
ceptionable manner  than  it  had  been  done  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  Lord  Aberdeen  expressly  declines 
being  responsible  for  the  language  used  by  his  pre- 
decessor. 

You  will  observe  that  Lord  Aberdeen  disclaims, 
in  a more  dist  inct  manner  than  it  has  ever  been  done, 
all  right  to  Search,  detain,  or  in  any  manner  inter- 
fere with  American  vessels,  whether  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  or  not;  that  he  limits  the  pretensions  of 
Hi  is  goverment.  to  boarding  vessels  strongly  suspect- 
ed of  being  those  of  other  nations  unwarrantably 
assuming  the  American  flag;  and  promises,  where 
this  right  has  been  abused,  to  the  injury  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  that  full  and  ample  reparation  shall  be 
made.  As  the  United  States  have  never  claimed 
that  their  flag  should  furnish  protection  to  any  ves- 
sels but  their  own,  and  as  very  strict  injunctions 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  not  to  interfere  with  American  vessels,  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  cases  of  interruption  will  be- 
come much  less  frequent;  and,  if  this  government 
should  redeem  in  good  faith  Lord  Aberdeen’s  pro- 
mise of  reparation  where  injury  has  been  done,  I am 
disposed  to  hope  that  this  subject  of  irritation  will 
in  a great  measure  cease  to  exist.  I shall  not  en- 
gage in  the  discussion  of  general  principles  as  now 
avowed  and  explained  by  this  government  till  I hear 
from  you  on  the  subject,  and  know  what  the  presi- 
dent’s views  are;  but  I shall  confine  myself  chiefly 
to  urging  the  claim  for  redress  in  the  cases  of  the 
Tigris,  Seamew,  Jones,  and  William  and  Francis, 
which  were  the  last  submitted  to  my  predecessor,  and 
on  which  no  answer  lias  been  received  from  this  go- 
vernment. 

Among  the  reasons  for  supposing  that  fewer  causes 
of  complaint  will  hereafter  arise,  is  the  circumstance 
that  the  seizures  of  last  year  took  place  under  the 
agreement  of  commodore  Tucker,  the  British  com- 
mander on  the  African  station,  and  the  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  cruiser.  I find  nothing  on  the 
files  of  the  legation  showing  what  order,  if  any  has 


been  taken  by  our  government  on  the  subject  of  this 
arrangement.  It.  is  taken  for  granted  by  this  go- 
vernment that  this  agreement  is  disavowed  by  that 
of  the  United  States;  and  since  February  last,  posi- 
tive orders  have  been  given  to  the  British  cruisers 
in  the  African  seas  not  to  interfere  with  Ameri- 
can ships,  even  though  known  to  be  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade.  I shall  await  with  much  anxiety 
the  instructions  of  the  president  on  this  important 
subject. 

Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Webster. — [extract.] 
Legation  of  the  United  States, 
London,  December  31,  1841. 

At  a late  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  I re- 
ceived a note  from  the  ear!  of  Aberdeen,  requesting 
an  interview  for  the  following  day,  when  I met  him 
at  the  foreign  office  agreeably  to  appointment.  Af- 
ter one  or  two  general  remarks  upon  the  difficulty 
of  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  the  points  of 
controversy  between  the  governments,  by  a continu- 
ance of  the  discussions  hitherto  carried  on,  he  said 
that  her  majesty’s  government  had  determined  to 
take  a decisive  step  towards  that  end,  by  sending  a 
special  minister  to  the  United  States,  with  a full 
power  to  make  a final  settlement  of  all  matters  in 
dispute.  ****** 
This  step  was  determined  on  from  a sincere  and  ear- 
nest desire  to  bring  the  matter,  so  long  in  controver- 
sy, to  an  amicable  settlement;  and  if,  as  he  did  not 
doubt,  the  same  disposition  existed  at  Washington, 
he  thought  this  step  afforded  the  most  favorable,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect. — 
In  the  choice  of  the  individual  for  the  mission,  Lord 
Aberdeen  added,  that  he  had  been  mainly  influenced 
by  a desire  to  select  a person  who  would  be  peculiar- 
ly acceptable  in  the  United  Stales,  as  well  as  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  trust,  and  that  he  persuaded 
himself  he  had  found  one  who,  in  both  respects, 
was  all  that  could  be  wished.  He  then  named  Lord 
Ashburton,  who  had  consented  to  undertake  the  mis- 
sion. 

Although  this  communication  was  of  course  whol- 
ly unexpected  to  me,  I felt  no  hesitation  in  express- 
ing the  great  satisfaction  with  which  I received  it. — 
1 assured  Lord  Aberdeen  that  the  president  had  no- 
thing more  at  heart  than  an  honorable  adjustment  of 
the  matters  in  discussion  between  the  two  countries; 
that  1 was  persuaded  a more  acceptable  selection  of 
a person  for  the  important  rn  ission  proposed  could  not 
have  been  made;  and  that  I anticipated  the  happiest 
results  from  this  overture. 

Lord  Aberdeen  rejoined,  that  it  was  more  than  an 
overture;  that  Lord  Ashburton  v/ould  go  with  full 
powers  to  make  a definitive  arrangement  on  every 
point  in  discussion  between  the  two  countries.  He 
was  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  some  of  them,  parti- 
cularly what  had  incorrectly  been  called  the  right  of 
search,  which  he  deemed  the  most  difficult  of  all; 
but  he  was  willing  to  confide  this  and  all  other 
matters  in  controversy  to  Lord  Ashburton’s  dis- 
cretion. He  added  that  they  should  have  been  quite 
willing  to  come  to  a general  arrangement  here;  but 
they  supposed  1 had  not  full  powers  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

This  measure  being  determined  on,  Lord  Aberdeen 
said  he  presumed  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  lor 
us  to  continue  the.  correspondence  here  on  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  two  governments.  He,  of  course, 
was  quite  willing  to  consider  and  reply  to  any  state- 
ment I might  think  proper  to  make  on  any  subject; 
but,  pending  the  negotiations  that  might  take  place 
at  Washington,  he  supposed  no  benefit  could  result 
from  a simultaneous  discussion  here. 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett. 

Foreign  office,  December  20,  1841. 

The  undersigned,  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  has  the  honor  of  address- 
ing to  Mr.  Everett,  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  the  obser- 
vations which  lie  feels  called  upon  to  make  in  answer 
to  the  note  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  dated  on  the  21st  of 
October. 

As  that  communication  only  reached  the  hands  of 
the  undersigned  on  the  day  after  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Stevenson  from  London  on  his  return  to  Ame- 
rica, and  as  there  has  since  been  no  minister  or 
charge  d’afi'airs  from  the  United  States  resident  in 
this  country,  the  undersigned  lias  looked  with  some 
anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Everett,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  renew  his  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  an  accredited  representative  of  the  re- 
public. Had  the  undersigned  entertained  no  other 
purpose  than  to  controvert  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  or  to  fortify  his  own  in  treating  of  the 
matter  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  their  corres- 
pondence, he  would  have  experienced  little  impa- 
tience; but,  as  it  is  his  desire  to  clear  up  doubt  and 
to  remove  misapprehension,  he  feels  that  he  cannot 
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loo  early  avail  himself  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Everett  i 
ai  his  post  to  bring  to  his  knowledge  the  true  state  of 
the  question  at  issue. 

The  undersigned  agrees  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the 
importance  of  arriving  at  a clear  understanding  of 
the  matter  really  in  dispute.  This  ought  to  be  the 
first  object  in  the  differences  of  states  as  well  as  of 
individuals;  and,  happily,  it  is  often  the  first  step  to 
the  reconciliation  of  the  parties.  In  the  present  case 
this  understanding  is  doubly  essential,  because  a con- 
tinuance of  mistake  and  error  may  be  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Stevenson  persists  in  contending  that  the  Bri- 
tish government  asserts  a right  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  claim  of  searching  American  vessels  in  time 
of  peace.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Stevenson  refers  to 
a passage  in  a former  note  of  Viscount  Palmerston 
addressed  to  himself,  against  which  he  strongly  pro- 
tests, and  the  doctrine  contained  in  which  he  says 
that  the  undersigned  is  understood  to  affirm. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  to 
inquire  into  the  precise  import  and  force  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  Viscount  Palmerston.  These  might 
have  been  easily  explained  to  Mr.  Stevenson  by  their 
author  at  the  time  they  were  written;  but  the  under- 
signed must  request  that  his  doctrines  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  thosfe  of  the  government  of  which  he  is  the 
organ,  may  be  judged  of  exclusively  from  his  own 
■declarations. 

The  undersigned  again  renounces,  as  he  has  alrea- 
dy done  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  any_  right  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  to  search  American 
vessels  in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of  search,  ex- 
cept when  specially  conceded  by  treaty,  is  a purely 
belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on  the 
high  seas  during  peace.  The  undersigned  appre- 
hends, however,  that  the  right  of  search  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voyage  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  British 
cruizers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet 
with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right  assert- 
ed has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to  the  right  of 
search  either  in  principle  or  practice.  It  is  simply 
a right  to  satisfy  the  party  who  has  a legitimate  in- 
terest in  knowing  the  truth  that  the  vessel  actually 
is  what  her  colors  announce.  This  right  we  concede 
as  freely  as  we  exercise.  The  British  cruisers  are 
not  instructed  to  detain  American  vessels  under  any 
circumstances  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
ordered  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  tbem, 
be  they  slavers  or  otherwise.  But  where  reasonable 
suspicion  exists  that  the  American  flag  has  been 
abused  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  vessel  of  ano- 
ther nation,  it  would  appear  scarcely  credible,  had 
it  not  been  made  manifest  by  the  repeated  protesta- 
tions of  their  representative,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  has  stigmatised  and  abolish- 
ed the  trade  itself,  should  object  to  the  adoption  of 
such  means  as  are  indispensably  necessary  for  ascer- 
taining the  truth. 

The  undersigned  had  contended,  in  his  former 
note,  that  the  legitimate  inference  from  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Stevenson  would  practically  extend 
.even  to  the  sanction  of  piracy,  when  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  it  should  think  fit  to  shelter  themselves  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Stevenson 
observes  that  this  is  a misapprehension  on  the  part 
of  the  undersigned;  and  he  declares  that,  in  denying 
the  right  of  interfering  with  vessels  under  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  he  intended  to  limit  his  objection  to  ves- 
sels bona  fide  American,  and  not  to  those  belonging 
to  nations  who  might  fraudulently  have  assumed  the 
flag  of  the  U.  States.  But  it  appears  to  the  undersigned 
that  his  former  statement  by  no  means  is  satisfacto- 
rily controverted  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son. flow  is  this  bona  fide  to  be  proved?  Must  not 
Mr.  Stevenson  either  be  prepared  to  maintain  that 
the  flag  alone  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  nationality 
of  the  vessel,  which,  in  the  face  of  his  own  re- 
peated admissions,  he  cannot  do;  or  must  he  not  con- 
fess that  the  application  of  his  arguments  would  re- 
ally afford  protection  to  every  lawless  and  piratical 
enterprise? 

The  undersigned  had  also  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  practice  was  general,  of  ascertaining,  by  visit, 
the  real  character  of  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas, 
against  which  there  should  exist  reasonable  ground 
of  suspicion.  Mr.  Stevenson  denies  this,  and  he 
asks  what  other  nation  than  Great  Britain  had  ever 
asserted  or  attempted  to  exercise  such  a right?  In 
answer  to  this  question,  the  undersigned  can  at  once 
refer  to  the  avowed  and  constant  practice  of  the 
United  States,  whose  cruisers,  especially  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  by  the  admission  of  their  public  journals, 
are  notoriously  in  the  habit  of  examining  all  suspi- 
cious vessels,  whether  sailing  under  the  English  flag 
or  any  other.  In  whose  eyes  are  these  vessels  sus- 
picious? Doubtless  in  those  of  the  commanders  df 
the  American  cruisers.  But,  in  truth,  this  right  is 


quite  as  important  to  the  U.  States  as  to  Great  Bri- 
taih;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  maritime  in- 
tercourse of  mankind  could  safely  be  carried  on  with- 
out such  a check. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Eve- 
rett that  the  right  thus  claimed  by  Great  Britain  is 
not  exercised  for  any  selfish  purpose:  it  is  asserted 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  and  in  mitigation  of  the 
sufferings  of  our  fellow-men.  The  object  has  met 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
including  the  U.  States  of  America,  and  it  ought  to 
receive  universal  assistance  and  support. 

The  undersigned  cannot  abstain  here  from  refer- 
ring to  the  conduct  of  an  honorable  and  zealous  of- 
ficer, commanding  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
States  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who,  relying  on  the 
sincere  desire  of  his  government  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade,  and  sensible  of  the  abuse  of  the 
American  flag,  entered  into  an  engagement,  on  the 
lith  of  March,  1840,  with  the  officer  in  command  of 
her  majesty’s  cruisers  on  the  same  station,  by  which 
they  mutually  requested  each  other,  and  agreed  to 
detain  all  vessels  under  American  colors  employed 
in  the  traffic.  If  found  to  be  American  property, 
such  vessels  were  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  com- 
mander of  any  American  cruiser  on  the  station;  or, 
if  belonging  to  other  nations,  they  were  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  treaties  contracted  by  her  ma- 
jesty with  the  respective  states.  The  undersigned 
believes,  and,  indeed,  after  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  he  regrets  to  be  unable  to  doubt,  that  the 
conduct  of  this  gallant  officer,  however  natural  and 
laudable  in  its  object,  has  been  disavowed  by  his  go- 
vernment. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  undersigned  at  pre- 
sent to  advocate  the  justice  and  propriety  of  the 
mutual  right  of  search,  as  conceded  and  regulated 
by  treaty,  or  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  account  of 
which  this  proposal  has  been  rejected  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  He  took  occasion,  in  a 
former  note,  to  obsene  that  concessions,  sanctioned 
by  Great  Britain  and  France,  were  not  likely  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
any  other  state  which  should  be  disposed  to  follow 
their  example.  But  the  undersigned  begs  now  to 
inform  Mr.  Everett  that  he  has  this  day  concluded  a 
joint  treaty  with  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prus- 
sia, by  which  the  mutual  right  of  search,  within 
certain  latitudes,  is  fully  and  effectually  established 
forever.  This  is,  in  truth,  a holy  alliance,  in  which 
the  undersigned  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  the  United 
States  assume  their  proper  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  Christendom — foremost  in  power,  wealth, 
and  civilization,  and  connected  together  in  the  cause 
of  mercy  and  justice. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  right  may  be  abus- 
ed, like  every  other  which  is  delegated  to  many  and 
different  hands.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  exer- 
cised wantonly  and  vexatiously;  and,  should  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  not  only  call  for  remonstrance  but 
would  justify  resentment.  This,  however,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the 
utmost  caution,  an  error  should  be  committed,  and 
any  American  vessel  should  suffer  loss  and  injury,  it 
would  be  followed  by  prompt  and  ample  reparation. 
The  undersigned  begs  to  repeat  that,  with  American 
vessels,  whatever  be  their  destination,  British  crui- 
sers have  no  pretention,  in  any  manner,  to  interfere. 
Such  vessels  must  be  permitted,  if  engaged  in  it,  to 
enjoy  a monopoly  of  this  unhallowed  trade;  but  the 
British  government  will  never  endure  that  the  fraudu- 
lent use  of  the  American  flag  shall  extend  the  iniqui- 
ty to  other  nations  by  whom  it  is  abhorred,  and  who 
have  entered  into  solemn  treaties  with  this  country 
for  its  entire  suppression. 

In  order  to  prove  to  Mr.  Everett  the  anxiety  of 
her  majesty’s  government  to  prevent  all  reasonable 
grounds  of  complaint,  the  undersigned  believes  that 
he  cannot  do  belter  than  to  communicate  to  him  the 
substance  of  those  instructions  under  which  the 
British  cruisers  act  in  relation  to  American  vessels 
when  employed  on  this  service. 

If,  from  the  intelligence  which  the  officer  com- 
manding her  majesty’s  cruiser  may  have  received,  or 
from  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vessel,  or  from  other 
sufficient  cause,  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
although  bearing  the  American  flag,  the  vessel  does 
not  belong  to  the  United  States,  he  is  ordered,  if 
the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather  shall  admit  of  it, 
to  go  ahead  of  the  suspected  vessel,  after  communi- 
cating his  intention  by  hailing,  and  to  drop  a boat  on 
board  of  her,  to  ascertain  her  nationality,  without 
detaining  her,  ifshe  shall  proveto  be  really  an  Ame- 
rican vessel.  But,  should  this  mode  of  visiting  Ihe 
vessel  be  impracticable,  he  is  to  require  her  to  be 
brought  to  for  this  purpose.  The  officer  who  boards 
the  vessel  is  merely  to  satisfy  himself  of  her  nation- 
ality by  her  papers  or  other  proofs;  and  should  she 
really  be  an  American  vessel,  he  will  immediately 
quit  her,  offering,  with  the  consent  of  her  comman- 


der, to  note  on  her  papers  the  cause  of  suspecting 
her  nationality,  and  the  number  of  minutes  she  was 
detained  (if  detained  at  all)  for  the  object  in  ques- 
tion. All  the  particulars  arc  to  be  immediately  en- 
tered on  the  log  book  of  the  cruisers,  and  a full 
statement  of  them  is  to  be  sent  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity direct  to  England. 

These  are  the  precautions  taken  by  her  majesty’s 
government  against  the  occurrence  of  abuse  in  the 
performance  of  this  service;  and  they  are  ready  to 
adopt  any  others  which  they  may  think  more  effec- 
tual for  the  purpose, and  whiehshallatthe  same  time 
be  consistent  with  the  attainment  of  the  main  object 
in  view. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  ex- 
empt the  fraudulent  use  of  the  American  flag  from 
detection;  and  this  being  the  case,  the  undersigned 
is  unwilling  to  believe  that  a government  like  that  of 
the  Unked  States,  professing  the  same  object,  and 
animated  by  the  same  motives  as  Great  Britain,  should 
seriously  oppose  themselves  to  every  possible  mode 
by  which  their  own  desire  could  be  really  accom- 
plished. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Everett  the  assurances  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration.  ABER.DEEN. 

Edward  Everett,  esq. 

Mr.  Everett  to  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
Decebmer  23,  1841. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  a com- 
munication from  Lord  Aberdeen,  her  majesty’s  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  stale  for  foreign  affairs,  bearing 
date  the  20th  inst  in  reply  to  a note  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son’s of  the  21st  October. 

The  undersigned  will  avail  himself  of  an  early 
opportunity  of  addressing  some  remarks  to  the  earl 
of  Aberdeen  on  the  very  important  topics  treated  in 
his  note.  In  the  meantime,  the  undersigned  begs 
leave  to  express  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  concil- 
iatory and  dispassionate  tone  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
communication;  from  which  the  undersigned  augurs 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  renewed  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  renew  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen the  assurance  of  his  distinguished  consideration. 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  8,rc. 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett — [extract.] 
Department  of  state, 

TT ashington,  January  29,  1842. 

By  the  “Britannia,”  arrived  at  Boston,  I have  re- 
ceived your  despatch  of  the  2Sth  December,  (No. 
4,)  and  your  other  despatch  of  the  31st  of  the  same 
month,  (No.  5,)  with  a postscript  of  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary. 

The  necessity  of  returning  an  early  answer  to 
these  communications  (as  the  “Britannia”  is  expect- 
ed to  leave  Boston  the  1st  of  February;  obliges  me 
to  postpone  a reply  to  those  parts  of  them  which 
are  not  of  considerable  and  immediate  importance. 

The  president  expresses  himself  gratified  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  queen  received  you  to  present 
your  letter  of  credence,  and  with  the  civility  and  re- 
spect which  appear  to  characterise  the  deportment  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  his  intercourse  with  you;  and  you 
will  please  signify  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  president’s 
sincere  disposition  to  bring  all  matters  in  discussion  be- 
tween the  two  governments  to  a speedy  as  well  as  an 
amicable  adjustment. 

The  president  has  read  Lord  Aberdeen’s  note  to 
you  of  the  20th  of  December,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ste- 
venson’s note  to  Lord  Palmerston  of  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  thinks  you  were  quite  right  in  acknow- 
ledging the  dispassionate  tone  of  that  paper.  It  is 
only  by  the  exercise  of  calm  reason  that  truth  can 
be  arrived  at  in  questions  of  a complicated  nature; 
and  between  states,  each  of  which  understands  arid 
respects  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of  the  other, 
there  ought  to  be  no  unwillingness  to  follow  its  guid- 
ance. At  the  present  day  no  state  is  so  high  as  that 
the  principles  of  its  intercourse  with  other  nations 
are  above  question  or  its  conduct  above  scrutiny. — 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  civilized  world,  now 
vastly  belter  informed  on  such  subjects  than  in  for- 
mer ages,  and  alive  and  sensible  to  the  principles 
adopted  and  the  purposes  avowed  by  the  leading 
states,  necessarily  constitutes  a tribunal  august  in  iis 
character  and  formidable  in  its  decisions.  And  it  is 
before  this  tribunal,  and  upon  the  rules  of  natural 
justice,  moral  propriety,  the  usages  of  modern  times, 
and  the  prescriptions  of  public  law,  that  governments 
which  respect  themselves  and  respect  their  neighbors, 
must  be  prepared  to  discuss,  with  candor  and  witii 
dignity,  any  topics  which  may  have  caused  differences 
to  spring  up  between  them. 
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Your  despatch  of  the  31st  December  announces 
the  important  intelligence  of  (a  special  minister  from 
Eng’awi  to  the  United  States,  with  full  powers  to 
settle  every  matter  in  dispute  between  the  two  go- 
vernments; and  the  president  directs  me  to  say,  that 
he  regards  ttiis  proceeding  as  originating  in  an  en- 
tirely amicable  spirit,  and  that  it  will  be  met,  on  his 
part,  with  perfectly  corresponding  sentiments.  The 
high  character  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  well  known  to 
this  government,  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  he  will 
enter  on  the  duties  assigned  him  not  only  with  the 
advantages  of  much  knowledge  and  experience  in 
public  affairs,  but  with  a true  desire  to  signalize  his 
mission  by  assisting  to  place  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries  on  a permanent  basis.  He  will  be  received 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  own  character,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government  which  sends  him,  and  the 
high  importance,  to  both  countries,  of  the  subjects 
entrusted  to  his  negotiation. 

The  president  approves  your  conduct  in  not  pur- 
suing in  England  the  discussions  of  questions  which 
are  now  to  become  the  subjects  of  negotiation  here. 


LIST  OF  ACTS. 


PASSED  AT  THE  THIRD  SESSION  OP  THE  27t.h  CONGRESS. 

THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 

In  our  columns  will  be  found  a list  of  the  acts 
passed  at  the  late  session  of  congress,  as  complete  as 
we  have  been  able  to  make  it,  and,  we  rather  think, 
very  nearly  so.  By  examining  it,  the  reader  will  learn 
what  acts  have  passed,  and  may  also  know,  from  the 
absence  of  their  titles  in  the  list,  what  acts  have  not 
been  passed,  either  through  disinclination,  want  of 
time  to  consider  them,  or  the  disagreement  of  the 
two  houses  in  regard  to  them. 

To  enable  the  general  reader,  however,  to  come 
directly  to  an  understanding  of  what  important  or 
prominent  bills  failed  to  pass,  we  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing, which  among  others,  fell  into  that  predica- 
ment: [JVat.  Intelligencer. 

SOME  BILLS  'WHICH  DID  NOT  PASS. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  satisfactions  of  claims 
due  to  certain  American  citizens  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  their  commerce  prior  to  July,  31,  1800. 

The  biil  for  the  augmentation  of  the  marine  corps, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  establishing  additional  ranks  in  the  navy 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

"The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  commence- 
ment of  certain  fortifications,  for  repairing  of  old 
works,  and  for  military  surveys. 

, The  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  bequeathed  by  Janies  Smithson  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  increase  and  difi'usion  of  knowledge 
among  men. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Cumberland 
road  in  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and 
for  certain  harbors. 

The  bill  [No.  584,]  to  reduce  the  compensation  to 
the  members  of  the  senate,  members  of  the  bouse  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  other  pub- 
lic officers. 

Ttie  bill  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters,  to  fix  the 
same  in  decimal  currency,  to  regulate  the  postage  on 
newspapers,  and  to  abolish  the  franking  privilege. 

The  bill  regulating  the  taking  of  testimony  in  ca- 
ses of  contested  elections,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  certain  harbors  and  rivers,  &c. 

The  bill  to  establish  a government  office  for  print- 
ing and  binding,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  for  repaving  and  repairing  a portion  of 
Pennsylvania  avenue. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  adoption  of  measures  for 
the  occupation  and  settlement  of  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  for  extending  certain  portions  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  same,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  bill  to  prevent  the  employment  of  private  ex- 
presses upon  mail  routes,  and  for  the  prevention  of 
frauds  upon  the  revenues  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  bill  to  extend  the  patent  office  to  Ninth  street. 

The  bill  “to  bring  into  the  treasury  moneys  re- 
ceived by  certain  public  officers  before  they  can  be 
disbursed,  and  for  other  purposes,”  passed  the  house 
of  representatives,  but  was  arrested  in  the  senate; 
being  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  its  being  an  im- 
practicable measure. 

The  bill  to  cut  down  the  expenses  of  the  New 
York  custom-house,  by  greatly  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  officers  attached  to  it,  had  passed  the  house 
of  representatives,  but,  after  it  reached  the  senate, 
encountered  such  opposition  from  the  merchants  of 
New  York  and  others,  as  to  induce  the  senate  to 
postpone  the  subject  to  another  session. 


ACTS  OF  A PUBLIC  NATURE. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  di- 
plomatic expenses  of  government  for  the  half  calen- 
dar year,  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  June,  1843. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  di- 
plomatic expenses  of  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-four. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  army  and  of  the  military  academy,  and  for  ar- 
mories, arsenals,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
surveys,  for  the  half  calendar  year  ending  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  the  first 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice for  the  half  calendar  year  beginning  the  first 
day  of  January,  and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  for 
the  fiscal  yegr  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  ending 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-four. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  fulfilling  treaty 
stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the 
current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, for  the  half  calendar  year  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  first  day 
of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three, 
and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  certain  fortifica- 
tions of  the  United  States  for  the  half  calendar  year 
beginning  on  the  first  day  of  January  and  ending  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  three;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-three,  and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

An  act  further  to  continue  in  force  the  act  for  the 
payment  of  horses  and  other  property  lost  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  provide  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  con- 
cluded at  Washington  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 

An  act  providing  the  means  of  future  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
China. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
navy  pensions  due  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-four. 

An  act  authorising  the  re-issue  of  treasury  notes, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  bring  into  the  treasury  moneys  received 
by  certain  public  officers  before  they  can  be  disburs- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  frank  public  and  official 
documents  sent  from  that  office. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  pensions  for  the 
half  calendar  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  ending 
the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-four. 

An  act  to  permit  the  entry  of  merchandise  recover- 
ed from  shipwreck,  in  certain  cases,  free  from  duty. 

An  act  declaring  Robinson,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
to  be  a port  of  delivery. 

An  act  to  amend  the  iaws  regulating  imprisonment 
for  debt  within  the  district  of  Columbia. 

An  act  to  perfect  the  titles  to  land  south  of  the 
Arkansas  river,  held  under  New  Madrid  locations 
and  pre-emption  rights,  under  the  act  of  1814. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  two  per  cent,  fund  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi. 

An  act  regulating  the  currency  of  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins  in  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  fix  the  value  of  certain  foreign  moneys 
of  account  in  computation  at  the  custom  houses. 

An  act  to  test  thd  practicability  of  establishing  a 
system  of  electro  magnetic  telegraphs  by  the  United 
States. 

An  act  to  modify  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passen- 
gers on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or  part 
by  steam,”  approved  July  seventh,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

An  act  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  act. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  exemplifications  of  the  re- 
cords of  land  patents  and  other  evidences  of  title, 


and  amendatory  of  the  act  entitled  ‘ an  act  to  reor- 
ganise the  genera]  land  office.” 

An  act  authorising  the  sale  of  lands,  with  the  im- 
provements thereon  erected  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  use  of  their  agents,  teachers,  farmers,  mecha- 
nics, and  other  persons  employed  amongst  the  In- 
dians. 

An  act  to  provide  in  certain  cases,  for  the  sale  of 
tha  real  estate  of  infants  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  certain  widows  of 
revolutionary  soldiers. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  election  or  appointment  of 
officers  in  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan. 

An  act  for  the  protection  of  commerce  on  the 
western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

An  act  providing  for  the  settlement  of' claims  for 
supplies  furnished  the  Florida  militia. 

An  act  to  set  aside  certain  reservation  of  lands,  on 
account  of  live  oak,  in  the  southeastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 

An  act  authorising  an  examination  and  survey  of 
the  harbor  of  Memphis,  in  Tennessee. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  investigation  of  alleged 
frauds  under  the  pre-emption  laws,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

An  act  providing  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in 
the  slates  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  ceded  by  the  Wy- 
andot tribe  of  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “an^act  making 
an  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  a marine  hospi- 
tal at  or  near  Ocracoke,  North  Carolina.” 

An  act  amendatory  of  an  act  establishing  the 
branch  mint  at  Dahlonega,  Georgia,  and  defining 
the  duties  of  assayer  and  coiner. 

An  act  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  public  buildings. 

An  act  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

An  act  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  “an  act  to  extend 
the  collection  district  of  Wiseasset.” 

An  act  directing  the  survey  of  the  northern  line 
of  the  reservation  for  the  half  breeds  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribe  of  Indians,  by  the  treaty  of  fourth  of  Au- 
gust, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

An  act  amendatory  of  “an  act  for  th^  relief  of 
sick  and  disabled  seamen.” 

An  act  altering  the  times  of  holding  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut. 

An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  town  of  Alex- 
andria. 

An  act  to  re-enact  and  continue  in  operation  the 
several  acts  now  in  force  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  continue  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
pensions. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of 
Illinois,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  to  settle 
the  lands  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  those  stales. 

An  act  to  provide  for  holding  circuit  courts  at 
Williamsport,  in  the  western  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

An  act  to  change  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit 
and  districts  courts  of  the  district  of  east  Tennessee. 

An  act  to  change  the  place  of  holding  the  circuit 
and  district  courts  in  the  district  of  Maine. 

An  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act  therein  men- 
tioned, relating  to  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

An  act  for  the  payment  of  seven  companies  of 
Georgia  militia  for  services  rendered  in  the  years 
1340  and  1841. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  establishing  a district 
court  of  the  United  States  at  Wheeling,  Virginia. 

An  act  regulating  the  mode  of  paying  over'to  the 
state  of  Alabama  the  two  per  cent,  fund  relinquish- 
ed to  said  state  by  the  act  approved  on  the  4th  day 
of  September,  1841. 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS. 

Joint  resolution  ior  the  distribution  of  certain  co- 
pies of  the  census  returns,  and  of  the  compendium 
of  the  sixth  census. 

Joint  resolution  for  continuing  an  additional  clerk 
in  the  second  auditor’s  office. 

Joint  resolution  in  relation  to  certain  property  pur- 
chased for  the  United  States  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

Joint  resolution  authorising  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral to  settle  with  J.  and  P.  Voorhees. 

Joint  resolution  relating  to  patents  for  bounty 
lands. 

Joint  resolution  for  the  distribution  of  catalogues 
of  library  of  congress. 

Joint  resolution  directing  certain  papers  relating 
to  titles  to  land  in  Louisiana  to  be  returned  to  the 
general  land  office. 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  agencies  for  water- 
rotted  hemp. 

Joint  resolution  presenting  the  thanks  of  congress 
to  Samuel  T.  Washington,  for  the  service  sword  of 
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Gen.  Washington  and  the  staff  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. presented  by  him  to  congress. 

Joint  resolution  explanatory  of  an  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  Thomas  King. 

ACTS  OF  A PRIVATE  NATURE. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas  Weaver  and  Ja- 
cob Heyberger,  sureties  of  the  Norristown  and  Val- 
ley rail  rosd  company. 

An  'dot  for  the  relief  of  John  McGinnis,  a soldier 
in  the  late  war. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  John  Peters,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hannah  Jenkins,  widow 
of  James  Jenkins,  deceased. 

An  act  to  allow  a pension  to  Nancy  Williams,  wi- 
dow of  David  Williams,  who  was  one  of  the  captors 
of  Major  Andre. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  W.  Thompson,  wi- 
dow of  the  laic  lieutenant  colonel  Thompson,  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  steamboat  company  of 
Nantucket. 

An  act  for  tbs  relief  of  William  De  Buys,  post- 
master at  New  Orleans. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Madame  De 
Sisser  and  their  legal  representatives. 

An  act  to  revive  the  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Tucker. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  issuing  of  a new  register 
for  the  American  ship  Westchester,  of  New  York, 
by  the  name  of  the  Atlantic,  of  New  York. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Robert  T.  Spence. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles  Gordon,  owner 
of  the  schooner  Two  Sons,  and  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  the  crew  of  said  vessel. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Daniel  Brent,  deceased,  late  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  Bartlett,  late  con-  ■ 
sul  of  the  United  States  at  Lima,  Peru. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  McGee  and  Susan  j 
Pierce,  heirs  at  law  of  George  Neilson. 

An  act  to  revive  an  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  John  Davlin.” 

An  act  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
refund  to  David  Watkinson  & Co.,  a part  of  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  a certain  quantity  of  tin  and  iron, 
imported  by  them  into  the  port  of  New  York. 

An  act  granting  a pension  to  Israel  Thomas. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Hover  and  Abe- 
lard Guthrie. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peters,  Moore  & Co. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prichard  Coke,  jr.  Robert 
Anderson,  and  George  W.  Southall. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace  Wetherell. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  B.  Sullivan,  of  the 
county  of  Rapides,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe  of 
Indians  in  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Williams,  widow  of 
Jacob  Williams,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Knott  Martin,  3d,  and  Ar- 
nold Martin,  owners  of  the  fishing  schooner  Only  ! 
Son,  and  others. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hugh  Riddle,  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

An  act  to  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  Centre  Col- 
lege, in  Kentucky,  the  lands  heretofore  granted  to  the 
Kentucky  asylum  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Asahel  Lee,  Harvey  Lee, 
and  Lemuel  Lee. 

An  act  for  the  relief  George  Randall,  John  C. 
Haskell,  and  Elisha  H.  Holmes. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs,  or  the  assignees 
of  the  heirs,  of  Isaac  Todd  and  James  McGill. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Randolph  Clay,  late  j 
secretary  of  legation  of  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  Vienna. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elisha  Moreland,  Wm.  M. 
Kennedy,  Robert  J.  Kennedy,  and  Mason  E.  Lewis. 

An  act  supplemental  to  the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth 
May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
to  continue  a copy-right  to  John  Rowlett. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth  Gresharn,  wi- 
dow of  George  Gresham. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Lieut.  Wm.  S.  Eveleth. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  Robert  A.  Kelly. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Philander 
Smith  and  James  Young. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  children  of  Mary  Rhine- 
vault,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gorham  A.  North,  one  of 
the  sureties  of  Samuel  Edmonds,  deceased. 

An  act  granting  to  James  Lowe,  ono  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  a section,  of  land. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  administrators  of  John 
Jackson. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  Alex- 
ander Macomb,  Robert  Jennings,  and  the  heirs  arjd 
legal  representatives  of  James  Roddy,  deceased, 
sureties  of  Samuel  Chaplain,  late  a paymaster  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  to  authorize  the  enrollment  or  register  of 
the  brig  Neuva  Granada. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  fund  re- 
ceived from  the  British  government  as  an  indemnity 
for  slaves  lost  from  on  board  the  Comet  and  Encomi- 
um, at  Nassau,  Bahamas. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives 
of  captain  Samuel  Shannon,  deceased. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cornelius  Wilson  and  Jas. 
Canter. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P.  Skinner  and  the 
legal  representatives  of  Isaac  Green. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  companies  of  Mich- 
igan militia. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “an  act  for  the  re- 
lief of  George  Mayfield,”  approved  July  27,  1842. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nancy  Hambright,  widow 
of  captain  John  Hambright,  deceased. 

Also  acts  severally  for  the  relief  of  the  following 
individuals,  viz: 


Sam.  D.  Rose, and  others. 
William  Allen, 

Hugh  Riddle,  N.  York, 
Ruth  Mathiot, 

Richard  Sneed, 

S.  and  M.  Riche, 

John  Hodgkin, 

Samuel  K.  Jennings, 

John  Skirving, 

Jacob  White, 

Sum’l  Weller, 

James  Pepper  and  others, 
John  Wolfenden, 

John  Core, 

John  Wharry, 

William  G.  Sanders, 
Nancy  Poleresky, 
Richard  Fatten, 

John  R.  Williams, 

J.  R.  Vienne, 

Elizabeth  Monroe, 
Samuel  Dicy, 

Asahel  Brainard, 

Daniel  Welch, 

Robert  B.  Lewis, 

Joseph  Nimbelt, 

Chas.  B.  Hall,  of  Cin., 
Robert  Ramsey, 

John  Javans, 

William  Allen, 

Benjamin  J.  Totten, 
Allen  Rogers, 

William  Gale, 

Robert  Lay  ton’s  children. 
Solomon  Emerson, 
Lyman  N.  Cook, 

John  F.  Wiley, 

John  Hicks, 

George  Waddle, 

Samuel  Lord, 

Richard  Rush, 


John  Drysdale, 

Garret  Vleit, 

Benjamin  Thruston, 
Daniel  Penhallovv, 
Samuel  M.  Asbury, 
Joseph  Ellery, 

James  S.  Calhoun, 
Johnson  Patrick, 

John  Skinner, 

Thomas  D.  Gilson, 
Joseph  R.  Chandler, 
Jonathan  Britton, 

John  E.  Hunt  and  others, 
Boyd  Rilley , 

Robert  G.  Ford, 

Charles  Waldron, 
George  C.  Johnson, 
James  Gray, 

William  W.  Street, 
Casper  W.  Weaver, 
Nancy  Wilson, 

Andrew  Fisher, 

Gamaliel  E.  Smith, 
Samuel  Hambleton, 
Mary  Crawford, 

James  M.  Morgan, 

John  R.  Delany,  ' 
Peter  Lionberger, 
Elizabeth  Powers, 
George  A.  Winslow, 
Jeremiah  Kimball, 

James  Sweetman, 
Samuel  Lord, 

William  Gale, 

William  Fabre, 

Snow  Y.  Sears, 
Ferdinand  Leibert, 

Burr  & Smith, 

I.  &T.  S.  Winslow, 
Joshua  Drew, 

Barent  Stryker, 
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March  2.  Georgia  resolutions.  Mr.  Cuthbert  pre- 
sented certain  joint  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  condemnatory  of  the  political  course  pur- 
sued by  Mr.  Berrien.  They  were  read.  Mr.  Ber- 
rien presented  a counter  report  and  resolutions  ap- 
plauding his  course,  from  the  minority  of  the  same 
committee  that  had  presented  the  former.  A debate 
hereupon  arose  between  the  two  gentlemen,  Messrs. 
Cuthbert  and  Berrien , and  a motion  to  print  the  reso- 
lutions was  negatived  by  yeas  21,  nays  24. 

Treaty.  Mr.  Archer  called  up  the  bill  to  provide 
for  carrying  into  eli'ect  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  bill  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  add  a proviso  to  the  6th  sec- 
tion, that  the  amount  should  not  exceed  §240,000. 

This  motion  led  to  a long  debate,  in  which  Messrs. 
Allen , Archer,  Calhoun,  and  Evans  participated. 

Mr.  Archer  rose  to  protest  against  the  waste  of  time 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  treaty:  and  occupied 
himself  some  fifteen  minutes  on  the  general  merits 
of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  rebuke  came  with  an  ill 
grace  from  a gentleman  who  occupied  so  much  of  the 
lime  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Rives  then  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  at 
very  considerable  length  in  favor  of  the  retention  of 
the  6th  section  as  originally  introduced;  in  which  he 


took  exception  to  the  admission  of  Mr.  Tyler  in  his 
late  message  in  regard  to  the  right  of  visitation. 

Mr.  Evans  rose  to  express  his  regret  that  long 
speeches  should  be  made  at  a time  when  there  was 
so  much  business  before  the  senate,  and  especially  by 
the  friends  of  the  measure.  Mr.  E.  said  he  should 
feel  himself  obliged  to  move  that  the  senate  take  a 
recess, otherwise  the  business  could  not  be  got  through 
with. 

Mr.  Rives  protested  against  the  rebuke  given  of 
wasting  time  and  the  debate  was  further  continued 
by  Messrs.  Allen,  King,  Linn,  and  others;  when 

Mr.  Allen  modified  his  proposition  to  embrace 
every  thing,  being  §281,580,  so  that  the  section  would 
read  as  follows: 

Sue.  6.  Anil  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  m 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  article  of 
said  treaty,  to  apply  so  much  of  the  naval  appropria- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  prepara- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the  naval  force 
therein  stipulated  to  be  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  by  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  en- 
tire cost  should  not  exceed  §281,580. 

The  amendment  was  lost  by  a large  majority. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Treasury  notes.  The  bill  to  authorise  the  re-issue 
of  treasury  notes  was  taken  up,  and  after  some  debate 
in  which  Messrs.  Evans,  Calhoun,  and  Woodbury  par- 
ticipated was  amended  and  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriations.  The  bill  provid- 
ing for  this  item  of  government  expenses,  was  taken 
up,  variously  amended  and  ordered  to  a third  reading 
and  then  after  an  executive  session  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

March  3.  Pensions  to  widows.  The  bill  to  extend 
for  five  years  the  act  granting  pensions  to  the  widows 
of  revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  was  taken  up 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Bates,  and  debated  at  considerable 
length,  and  various  motions  were  made  to  get  rid  of 
it,  but  without  success. 

Considerable  debate  ensued. 

Mr.  McRoberts  moved  to  reduce  the  time  from  five 
to  one  year. 

The  amendment  prevailed,  24  to  21.  The  bill  was 
then  passed  25  to  17. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
after  proceedings  therein  look  a recess  until  evening. 

Evening  session.  The  senate  recommenced  at  5 
o’clock  P.  M.,  and  continued  in  uninterrupted  session 
until  after  2 in  the  morning,  being  alternately  en- 
gaged in  legislative  and  executive  business,  though 
far  the  greater  portion  of  time  in  the  latter. 

The  bill  making  appropriation  for  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  China  was  debated  at  some  length, 
and  various  amendments  proposed.  That  by  Mr. 
Conrad  was  adopted  by  a very  large  majority,  provi- 
ding that  “no  agent  shall  be  sent  unless  appointed 
by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  sen- 
ate.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  conference  on  the 
amendments  of  the  senate  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill  was  also  discussed  at  length  by 
Messrs.  King,  Woodbury,  and  others,  in  opposition; 
when — 

Mr.  Walker  expressed  a wish  that  the  debate  might 
cease,  as  something  very  important  would  be  likely 
to  be  brought  before  them.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  senate  was 
then  adopted  and  sent  to  the  house. 

After  action  on  some  private  bills — 

Mr.  Merrick  moved  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

Mr.  Morehead  hoped  the  senator  would  allow  him 
to  call  up  bill  548,  which  he  thought  would  take  up 
little  or  no  time.  The  senate  was  aware  that  he 
had  made  a prior  effort  to  get  the  bill  under  consid- 
ation  without  effect,  and  he  hoped  the  senator  from 
Maryland  would  yield  his  motion  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Merrick  was  as  favorably  disposed  to  retrench- 
ment as  any  man;  but  he  was  fully  and  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  bill  would  lead  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion, to  the  exclusion  of  matters  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  be  acted  on,  and  that  promptly;  and  there- 
fore, much  as  he  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  senator, 
he  could  not  in  this  case  yield. 

The  motion  to  go  into  executive  session  prevailed 
by  a large  majority.  And  the  doors  were  then 
closed. 

Washington,  February  27,  1843. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

I nominate  to  the  senate  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Vir- 
ginia to  be  ex  traod  inary  and  Jmimster  plenipotentia- 
ry of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  French,  in  the  place  of  Lewis  Cass 
resigned.  JOHN  TYLER. 

I he  following  is  the  vote  on  the  above  nomina- 
t»n: 
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YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Buchanan,  Calhoun,  Choate, 
Cur.hberf,  Evans,  Folton,  King,  McDuffie,  Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge,  Walker — 12. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien, 
Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Graham, 
Hennerson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Mil- 
ler, Phelps,  Porter,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague, 
Tappan,  White,  Wood  bridge — 24. 

Washington,  March  3,  1843. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  transmitting  the  name  of  Henry  A.  Wise  to  the 
senate  for  the  mission  to  France,  I was  led  to  do  so 
by  considerations  of  his  high  talent,  his  exalted 
character,  and  great  moral  worth.  The  country,  I 
feel  assured,  would  be  represented  at  Paris  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Wise  by  one  wholly  unsurpassed  in 
exalted  patriotism,  and  well  fitted  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  abroad.  His  rejection  by 
the  senate  has  caused  me  to  reconsider  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  I see  no  cause  to  doubt  that  he  is  eminent- 
ly qualified  for  the  station.  I feel  it,  therefore,  to  be 
my  duty  to  re-nominate  him. 

I nominate  Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia,  to  be  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  in  the 
place  of  Lewis  Cass,  resigned. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  above  nomination: 
YEAS — Messrs.  Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton,  King, 
McDuffie,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Walker— 8. 

NOES — Messrs.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bayard, 
Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Crittenden, 
Evans.  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Linn,  Man- 
gum,  Merrick.  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  White,  Wood- 
bridge — 26. 

Washington,  March  3,  1843. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

I nominate  Henry  A.  Wise,  to  be  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  in  the  place  of  Lew- 
is Cass,  resigned.  JOHN  TYLER. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  above  nomina- 
tion: 

YrEAS — Messrs.  Cuthbert,  Walker — 2. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Dayton.  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Linn, 
Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller.  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter, 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan, 
While,  Woodbridge — 29. 

Washington,  March  3,  1943. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

I nominate  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  place  of  Walter  For- 
ward, resigned.  JOHN  TYLER. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  above  nomina- 
tion: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bates,  Buchanan, Calhoun,  Choate, 
Cuthbert,  Evans,  Fulton,  King,  McDuffie,  McRoberts, 
Rives,  Sevier,  Sturgeon.  Tallmadge,  Walker,  Wilcox, 
Williams,  Woodbury,  Wright — 19. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr,  Linn,  Man- 
gum, Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Phelps,  Porter,  Sim- 
mons, Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  White. — 27. 

Washington,  March  3,  1843. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  submitting  to  you  the  name  of  Caleb  Cushing  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  I did  so  in  full  view  of  his 
consummate  abilities, his  unquestioned  patriotism, and 
fulfcapacity  to  discharge  with  honor  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  the  country  the  high  and  important  du- 
ties appertaining  to  that  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  respect  which  I have  for  the  wisdom  of 
the  senate  has  caused  me  again,  since  his  rejection, 
to  reconsider  his  merits  and  his  qualifications.  That 
review  has  satisfied  me  that  I could  not  have  a more 
able  adviser  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs, 
or  the  country  a more  faithful  officer.  1 feel  it, 
therefore,  to  be  my  duty  to  renominate  him. 

1 nominate  Caleb  Cushing  to  be  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  the  place  of  Walter  Forward  resigned. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  above  nomina- 
tion: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bates,  Calhoun,  Cuthbert,  Fulton, 
King,  McDuffie,  Rives,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Walker— 10 
NAYS — Messrs.  Allen.  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 
den, Graham, Henderson,  Huntington,  Linn,  Kerr,  Man- 
gum, Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead,  Porter,  Simmons, 
Smith.,  '4'  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan,  White,  Wood- 
bridge-27. 

Washington,  March  3,  1843. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

I nominate  Caleb  Cushing  as  secretary  jof  the  trea- 
tury  in  place  of  Walter  Forward,  resigned. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  the  above  nomination: 
YEAS — Messrs.  Cuthbert,  Walker— 2. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Bay- 
ard, Benton,  Berrien,  Clayton,  Conrad,  Crafts,  Critten- 


den, Dayton,  Graham,  Henderson,  Huntington,  Kerr, 
Linn,  Mangum,  Merrick,  Miller,  Morehead.  Phelps,  Por- 
ter, Simmons,  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Sprague,  Tappan, 
White,  Woodbridge — 29. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday  March  2.  General  Jackson's  fine.  Mr. 
White,  of  Louisiana  arose  and  made  a few  remarks 
in  vindication  of  the  people  and  state  of  Louisiana, 
against  the  slanders  that  had  been  originated  and 
circulated  against  them  in  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  general  Jackson’s  fine.  He  wanted  an  hour 
to  be  devoted  to  the  senate  bill  No.  12,  in  order  that 
he  might  expatiate  upon  the  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  reports  from  commit- 
tees were  first  called  for. 

Standard  weights  and  measures.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll, 
reported  a joint  resolution  to  present  to  the  govern 
ment  of  Great  Britain  a set  of  the  standard  weights 
and  measures.  Unanimously  adopted. 

Colored  seamen.  Mr.  Winthrop,  under  instructions 
from  the  committee  of  commerce,  moved  that  the 
resolutions  heretofore  reported  from  that  committee 
be  taken  from  the  table  in  order  that  a vote  of  the 
house  might  be  taken  on  them.  Mr.  Cave  Johnson, 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table.  The  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  8G  yeas  to  59  nays. 

District  Banks.  Mr.  Powell  reported  a joint  resolu- 
tion to  recharter  certain  banks  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  subject  was  then  discussed  until 
closed  by  the  expiration  of  the  morning  hour. 

Government  stock.  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnson  asked  leave 
to  present  a report.  See  page  first. 

Arbitary  removals  from  office.  Mr.  Toland,  from  the. 
select  committee  heretofore  appointed  in  relation,  to 
the  arbitary  removal  from  office  of  Jonathan  Roberts, 
late  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  made  a re- 
port, concluding  with  a resolution  that  the  committee 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
communication  referred  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  documents,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed: 

Vermont  resolutions  on  slave  trade.  Mr.  Slade  (leave 
being  denied)  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  to 
enable  him  to  lay  on  the  table  the  following  joint 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Vermont  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

1.  That  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  we  do  protest  against  the  admis- 
sion into  the  union  of  any  state  whose  constitution 
tolerates  domestic  slavery,  or  the  annexation  of  Tex- 
as or  any  other  territory  in  which  slavery  exists. 

2.  That  we  believe  that  congress  have  the  power, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States;  and 
that  if  congress  refuse  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  that  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  removed  from  that  District  to  a 
place  where  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  do  not  exist. 

3.  That  we  believe  congress  has  constitutional 
power  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  between  the  several 
states  in  this  union,  and  to  make'  such  laws  as  shall 
effectually  prevent  this  trade,  and  ought  to  exercise 
this  power. 

4.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  amended,  so  as  to  prevent  the  existence 
and  maintenance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  in 
any  form  or  manner. 

5.  That  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  representatives  be  requested,  to  present  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  their  respective  houses  of 
congress,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  carry  out  the 
principles  thereof. 

6.  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested  to 
transmit  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  each 
of  our  senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

Mr.  S.  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion, 
which  were  refused. 

And  the  question  being  taken,  the  house  refused  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

The  Army.  Mr.  Butler,  of  Ky.  on  leave  given, 
from  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  senate  bill  repealing  certain  parts 
of  the  act  of  23d  August,  1842,  respecting  the  organ- 
ization of  the  army  and  for  other  purposes  and  chan- 
ging the  second  dragoons  into  a regiment  of  riflemen, 
reported  back  the  same,  and  demanded  the  previous 
question. 

Air.  Adams,  vehemently  opposed  the  bill,  as  violat- 
ing the  principle  of  retrenchment,  adopted  in  respect 
to  the  army,  and  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Mr. 
Adam's  motion  was  negated  by  yeas  63  nays  1 14 — 
The  bill  was  committed  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

The  naval  appropriation  bill.  Was  then  taken  up. 
Mr  Wise  moved  that  the  house  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement with  the  senate  so  as  to  adopt  the  provi- 


sion of  that  body  in  respect  to  the  floating  dock  at 
Brooklyn.  The  house  refused  by  78  yeas  to  98  nays, 
and  a committee  of  conference  was  ordered. 

Reduction  of  Postage.  The  senate  bill  to  reduce 
postages  coming  up,  Mr.  Briggs  moved  a substitute 
amendment  and  addressed  the  house.  Mr.  Hopkins 
followed  in  reply.  The  question  was  then  taken  on 
the  first  section  of  Mr.  Briggs'  proposed  amendment 
changing  the  rates,  and  it  was  carried  by  38  yeas  to 
64  nays.  The  second,  abolishing  the  franking  privi- 
lege by  yeas  73,  nays  80,  was  negatived.  The  third 
providing  that  letters  to  members  of  congress  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund,  was  rejected.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed.  Mr. 
Briggs  moved  a reconsideration  and  a reconsidera- 
tion was  refused. 

Treaty.  A message  was  received  from  the  senate 
by  A.  Dickens,  esq.,  secretary,  informing  the  house 
(among  other  things)  that  the  senate  had  passed  the 
bill  to  provide  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of 
Washington. 

Steamboats.  The  bill  in  relation  to  steamboat  na- 
vigation, and  the  bill  in  relation  to  land  patents  which 
had  been  returned  from  the  senate  with  amendments, 
were  taken  up,  and  the  amendments  were  concur- 
red in. 

The  house  adjourned.  ' 

Friday,  March  3.  After  resolutions  calling 
for  information  to  be  furnished  at  the  next  session 
were  adopted,  a variety  of  bills  were  passed,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  the  act  providing 
for  the  erection  of  the  insane  asylum  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  a bill  appropriating  §2,000  for  the 
support  of  the  lunatics  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia now  in  the  Maryland  hospital. 

The  seventeenth  joint  rule  was  suspended  so  as  to 
allow  the  bills  passed  yesterday,  and  which  may  be 
passed  to-day,  to  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  for  his  signature. 

The  house  insisted  on  its  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
regulate  the  rates  of  postage,  and  a committee  of 
conference  was  appointed. 

Mr.  Wise,  from  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  vote  of  the  two  houses  on  the  sixth 
senate  amendment  to  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  re- 
ported that,  after  full  conference,  they  had  agreed  to 
recommend  a proviso — that  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
cause  an  examination  to  be  made  as  to  the  expedien- 
cy, practicability,  and  probable  expense  of  con- 
structing a dry  dock  at  the  harbor  of  New  York,  on 
a plan  of  elevating  power,  and  employing  the  Croton 
Aqueduct  for  that  purpose,  for  the  repair  of  seventy- 
four  gun  ships;  and  that  he  cause  an  examination  of 
any  other  plan  of  a floating  or  dry  dock  which  he 
may  deem  worthy  of  consideration,  and  report  the 
result  at  the  next  session  of  congress. 

The  committee  further  recommends  a proviso, 
that  all  further  expenditures  and  appropriations  here- 
tofore made  for  a dry  dock  at  said  harbor  be  sus- 
pended until  the  first  day  of  January  next;  and  that 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a floating  dry 
dock  at  Pensacola  of  capacity  for  the  repair  of  fri- 
gates of  the  smaller  class,  and  upon  such  plan  as  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  shall  approve. 

The  question  was  taken  on  the  first  branch  of  the 
report,  conceding  the  suspension  of  the  dry  dock  at 
New  York;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative — 
yeas  149,  nays  20. 

The  second  branch — fora  floating  dock  at  Pensa- 
cola— was  agreed  to — yeas  100,  nays  75. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  appropriation  bill.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  this  bill. 

Messrs.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  J.  C.  Clark,  and  Gor- 
don having  addressed  the  committee  in  relation  to 
the  amendment  of  the  senate  to  re-establish  the 
prices  of  printing  adopted  in  1819,  (which,  during 
the  present  congress  have  been  reduced  twenty  per 
cent.);  the  question  was  taken  and  the  amendment 
was  rejected— 60  to  66. 

The  amendment  to  allow  Blair  & Rives  and  Mr. 
Allen  the  congressional  prices  for  printing  the  com- 
pendium of  the  sixth  census  was  non-concurred  in. 

The  amendments  appropriating  §1,200  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  horticultural  specimens  brought 
home  by  the  exploring  expedition — §5,000  for  re- 
moving to  some  suitable  place,  the  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, now  in  the  rotundo  of  the  capital— §1,000 
for  the  conveyance  of’  letters  and  despatches  be- 
tween Chagres  and  Panama,  including  the  pay  of  an 
agent  to  attend  to  the  same — were  all  concurred  in. 

After  several  other  amendments  had  been  dispos- 
ed of,  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  confirmed 
the  votes  taken  in  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  bill  authorizing 
the  reissue  of  treasury  notes  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  taken  up,  the  question  being  on  concurrence  in 
the  amendment  of  the  senate  thereto.  The  house 
refused  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  senate. 
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The  house  again  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  stale  of  the  union,  (Mr.  Ather- 
ton, in  the  chair.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Williams,  the  bill  to  di- 
vide the  United  States  into  two  military  districts 
was  taken  up  and  read  bv  the  clerk.  Mr.  W.  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill;  but  was  un- 
derstood to  waive  his  motion  on  the  suggestion  that 
it  could  be  amended  in  the  house.  Mr.  W.  said  he 
was  not  disposed  to  debate  the  bill.  He  hoped  it 
would  be  suffered  to  be  reported  to  the  house  with- 
out objection. 

The  hour  of  four  having  arrived,  the  house  took 
a recess  until  sis  o’clock. 

Evening  session.  At  6 o’clock,  the  chairman  (Mr. 
•Atherton ) resumed  his  seat  in  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

And  the  committee  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  to  divide  the  United  States  into  two  military 
districts. 

The  question  pending  at  the  hour  of  recess  was, 
“shall  the  committee  rise?”  The  committee  now 
rose. 

Revolutionary  pensions.  The  bill  granting  protec- 
tions to  certain  widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers 
was  taken  up  on  the  question  of  concurrence  in  a 
substitute  bill  inserted  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Taliaferro  moved  that  the  house  concur. 
Which  motion  prevailing,  the  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

Lake  Michigan.  The  bill  for  the  protection  of 
commerce  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
"which  had  been  returned  from  the  senate  with  an 
amendment,  coming  up — 

Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Stuart  of  Illinois,  moved  a 
concurrence,  and  demanded  the  previous  question, 
under  the  operation  of  which  the  amendment  was 
concurred  in. 

Military  districts.  On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Wil- 
liams, at  seven  o’clock,  the  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  military  dis- 
trict bill. 

After  much  confusion,  and  several  attempts,  in- 
effectually made,  to  lay  the  bill  aside  with  a view  to 
take  up  other  business,  (i.  e.  the  fine  bill.  See.)  the 
committee  rose  and  reported  it  the  house. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Williams  moved  the  previous  question, 
and  by  yeas  93,  nays  69,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a third  reading  (at  this  time.)  And. 
having  been  read  a third  time,  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  speaker's  administration.  Mr.  Weller,  of  Ohio, 
asked  leave  to  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  offered 
to  the  hon.  John  IVIute  for  the  able,  impartial,  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  speaker  during  the  27th  congress. 

Mr.  Chas.  Brown  said  he  supposed  the  yeas  and 
nays  would  not  be  taken  on  this  resolution,  but  he, 
for  one,  could  not  vote  for  it. 

[Much  sensation  was  manifest  in  the  hall.] 

Mr.  C.  Brown  continued.  Fie  did  not,  he  said,  in- 
tend to  make  a speech  on  the  resolution,  though  ho 
was  opposed  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  C.  Brown  proceeded  with  his  remarks,  and  a 
debate  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  C.  Brown,  Pickens, 
Weller,  Wise,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  Cooper,  and  Cushing 
participated. 

Mr.  Cushing  demanded  the  previous  question; 
which,  by  ayes  69,  noes  58,  was  seconded,  and  by 
yeas  141,  nays  17,  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Weller  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Burke,  from  the  committee  on  enrolled  bills, 
made  a report. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  hands  of  John  Tyler,  jr.  esq., 
his  private  secretary,  informing  the  house  of  the 
signing  of  certain  bills. 

General  appropriation  bill.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Fillmore,  this  bill  was  taken  up.  The  hou-e,  on  his 
motion,  persisted  in  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ments of  thesenate,  and  a committee  of  conference 
was  ordered  to  be  appointed.] 

Treasury  note  bill.  Mr.  Fillmore,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  on  this  bill,  made  a report  re- 
commending that  the  house  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  senate  and  agree  to 
the  said  amendment,  amended  so  as  make  the  stock 
redeemable  in  ten  years. 

Mr.  Fillmore  moved  a concurrence,  and  asked  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Meriwether  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered;  and  being  taken,  were:  yeas  99,  nays 
73.  So  the  report  was  concurred  in. 

Relations  with  China.  A message  was  received 
from  the  senate,  by  A.  Dickens,  esq.  secretary,  in- 
forming the  house  that  the  senate  had  passed,  with 
an  amendment,  the  act  of  this  house  entitled  “an  act 
to  provide  for  future  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  China. 


The  amendment  of  the  senate  provides  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  annual  compensation  paid  to  any  per- 
son employed  under  this  act  exceed  $9, 01)0  exclu- 
sive of  outfit;  and  that  no  agent  shall  be  sent  out  by 
virtue  thereof  unless  by  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Cushing  demanded  the  previous  question, 
which  was  seconded.  And  the  main  question  was 
ordered,  and,  being  taken,  the  amendment  of  the  se- 
nate was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Pope,  on  leave  given,  reported  a bill  for  fixing 
the  boundaries  between  the  state  of  Michigan  and 
the  territory  of  Wiskonsin,  which  was  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  un- 
ion. 

Dragoons.  Mr.  Mallory  moved  a suspension  of  the 
rules  with  a view  to  obtain  action  on  the  senate  bill 
repealing  the  law  converting  the  2d  dragoons  into 
riflemen.  The  motion  mas  rejected  with  vocifera- 
tion. 

General  Jackson's  fine.  Mr.  Girin,  and  Mr.  McKeon 
moved  that  the  house  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union,  with  a view 
to  take  up  the  bill  to  refund  the  fine  to  General  Jack- 
son. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered. 

By  yeas  77,  nays  83,  the  house  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  subject. 

Arnold’s  retrenchment  bill — umber  548.  A mes- 
sage was  received  from  the  senate  (of  which  the 
reporter  could  not  hear  a word),  but  which  was  de- 
clared by  a dozen  members  to  announce  the  return  of 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Arnold,  known  as  No.  548,  but  which 
had  been  so  amended  as  essentially  to  change  its 
character,  as  stated  in  the  senate  proceedings. 

This  bill  and  amendments  were  not  taken  up  be- 
fore adjournment,  and  of  course  failed  to  pass. 

'The  state  debts,  Sfc.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll  ex- 
pressed the  earnest  hope  that  the  house,  before  any 
other  action,  would  consent  to  the  motion  of  which 
he  had  heretofore  given  notice,  to  print  an  ex- 
tra number  of  copies  of  the  two  reports  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  and  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  two  hundred  million 
proposition. 

Uproarious  objectious  were  made. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  Robert  Tyler,  esq.  his  secretary, 
informing  the  house  that  he  had  approved  and  signed 
certain  bills. 

Foreign  relations.  Mr.  Adams  rose  and  said  that 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  had  been 
referred  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  on  a certain  subject,  (not  heard  by  the  repor- 
ter, but  presumed  to  be  the  papers  relating  to  the 
capture  of  Monterey),  asked  leave  to  report  a reso- 
lution condemning  the  act  of  commodore  Jones,  and 
recommending  the  enactment  of  a law  to  rigidly 
punish  any  such  future  aggression  on  any  power 
with  which  the  U.  States  may  be  at  peace. 

Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers objected. 

Mr.  Adams  moved  a suspension  of  the  rules  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  the  report. 

Mr.  Mallory  asked  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were 
ordered;  and,  being  taken,  resulted  as  follows:  yeas 
74,  nays  83. 

So,  two-thirds  not  voting  in  the  affirmative,  the 
rules  were  not  suspended,  and  the  resolution  was  not 
received. 

Adjournment.  Mr.  Pickens  rose  and  submitted  a 
resolution,  providing  that  a committee  be  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  house  to  wait  upon  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  inform  him  that  this 
house  of  congress  had  transacted  all  the  business 
before  it,  and  was  ready,  if  the  president  had  no  fur- 
ther communication  to  make,  to  adjourn. 

Which  resolution  was  adopted. 

And  Messrs.  Pickens,  ot  South  Carolino,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  and  Wise,  of  Virginia,  were  appointed  a 
committee  accordingly. 

After  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes — 

Mr.  Pickens,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  addressed  the  chair  from  the  main  aisle  and 
said,  that  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  ol'lhe 
house  of  representatives  to  wait  on  the  president  of 
the  United  States  and  inform  him  that  the  house  had 
transacted  all  the  business  before  it,  and,  if  he  had 
no  further  communication  to  make,  was  ready  to  ad- 
journ. had  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  and 
that  the  president  had  returned  for  answer  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make  lo  this  branch 
of  congress,  and  that  he  wished  its  members  a safe 
return  to  their  families,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  homes. 

And  Mr.  P.  moved  that  this  house  do  now  adjourn. 

Whereupon  the  speaker  rose  and  delivered  his  va- 
ledictory. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 

The  Speaker,  at  one  o’clock,  delivered  his  valedic- 
tory as  follows: 

Gentlemen:  Before  I declare,  for  the  last  time, 
your  adjournment,  allow  me  to  tender  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  I have  invariably  received  as  your 
presiding  officer;  and  especially  for  the  flattering  ex- 
pression of  favorable  opinion  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion ordered  to  be  entered  on  your  journal  this  night. 
Yet  I cannot  but  feel  that  I am  more  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  this  house  than  its  justice  in  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

I trust,  however,  I shall  ever  cherish  all  those 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  affection  which  so  signal 

an  instance  of  your  generosity  ought  to  inspire. 

Whilst  the  censure  of  this  body  cannot  be  considered 
a trivial  punishment,  its  praise  can  never  be  esteem- 
ed an  ordinary  compliment.  Next  to  the  satisfac- 
tion arising  from  a consciousness  of  having  discharg- 
ed my  duty,  is  the  approbation  of  those  who  have 
been  constant  witnesses  of  my  official  conduct.  It 
was  with  diffidence  and  hesitancy,  knowing  well  the 
high  but  just  responsibility  of  this  station,  that  I 
persuaded  myself  to  engage  in  the  discharge  of  its 
delicate  and  arduous  duties.  Nothing  but  the  hope 
that  I should  receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  libe- 
ral of  all  sides  in  this  house  could  have  induced  me 
to  undertake  so  difficult  a task. 

I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  my  most  'sanguine 
expectations  of  candor  and  favor  have  been  more 
than  realized.  Amidst  all  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  animated  debates  upon  the  great  interests  o'f 
the  country  which  have  so  often  and  so  deeply  im- 
pressed all  our  minds,  and  enlisted  the  warmest  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  I have  experienced  a uniform  po- 
liteness from  every  quarter  of  this  house.  When, 
in  the  trial  of  opinion  upon  questions  of  importance 
and  difficulty,  this  house  has  been  equally  divided, 
and  my  vote  has  been  demanded  by  the  rules,  I have 
invariably  found,  in  that  half  of  the  members  from 
whose  judgment  I have  differed,  a disposition  to  al- 
low me  the  same  freedom  of  deliberation  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  which  they  assorted  for  them- 
selves. ’ 

The  position  I have  occupied  since  my  elevation 
to  this  chair  has  made  it  my  duty  to  scan  closely  tho 
progress  of  business  in  this  house,  and  I owe  it  to 
truth  and  justice  to  declare,  without  reference  to 
party,  that  I have  witnessed  an  industry,  a patriot- 
ism, and  independence,  a series  of  information  and 
eloquence,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  any  deli- 
berative assembly  in  any  age  or  country. 

Well  am  I convinced,  in  despite  of  the  recent  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made,  in  various  quarters,  by 
misrepresentation  and  traduction,  to  weaken  the 
public  respect  and  confidence  in  the  immediate  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  that  the  scrutiny  of  time 
will  prove  this  house  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  the  con- 
stitution— the  citadel  of  civil  liberty — the  palladium 
of  this  republic.  It  is  here — it  is  here,  in  this  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation — here,  if  anywhere,  that  re- 
sistance will  be  made  to  the  silent  arts  of  corruption 
or  to  the  daring  encroachments  of  power:  and  if  the 
the  constitution,  the  sacred  charter  of  American 
freedom,  be  destined  to  perish  by  the  ruthless  hand 
of  the  demagogue  or  the  usurper,  (which  God  avert!) 
here,  upon  this  floor,  it  will  breathe  its  last  agonies — 
its  dying  gasp. 

In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  in  a moment 
of  commotion  and  excitement,  I am  sensible  I may 
at  times  have  wounded  the  feelings  of  members.  I 
have  never  arrested  the  progress  of  business  to  en- 
ter into  explanations;  my  position  in  this  chair  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  do  so,  without  endangering 
the  order  and  dignity  of  this  house.  Besides,  the 
moment  of  irritation  is  not  the  most  propitious  time 
for  satisfactory  explanations.  I have  chosen,  at  the 
hazard  of  injustice  to  my  motives,  to  leave  my  jus- 
tification to  the  calm  and  sober  reflection  of  mem- 
bers. On  my  part,  1 have  no  wrongs  to  complain  of 
from  any  individual  upon  this  floor;  if  any  have  been 
intended  or  done,  they  have  long  since  been  forgiven 
and  forgotten.  I thank  my  God  I have  no  memory 
for  injuries. 

We  are  now  about  to  part,  many,  very  many  of  us, 
never  to  meet  again.  Let  us  separate  as  social  mo- 
ral beings  should  separate — as  friends,  as  brothers. 
May  the  honor  of  this  house  and  the  honor  of  this 
nation  be  the  paramount  ambition  of  us  all!  No  mat- 
ter what  may  be  our  future  destiny,  whether  in  pri- 
vate or  public  life,  let  all  the  ends  we  aim  at  be  our 
country’s,  God’s,  and  truth’s. 

With  cordial  wishes  for  your  health  and  happi- 
ness, and  fervent  prayers  for  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  lasting  liberty  of  ©ur  common  country,  I pro- 
nounce this  house  adjourned  without  day. 

The  address  was  received  with  loud  expressions 
of  gratification. 

And  the  house,  sine  die,  adjourned. 
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Affghanistan.  The  following  is  a part  of  the  ac- 
count given  by  an  eye  witness,  of  the  capture  and  sack- 
ing of  Istalif,  an  Affghau  town,  by  the  British  troops — 
“For  two  days  the  place  was  given  to  fire  and  sword. 
* * * * * of  the  plunder,  from  its  bulkiness,  on- 

ly a small  part  could  bo  brought  away,  all  the  rest  was 
burnt.  All  the  bitterness  of  hatred  was  shown  by  the 
soldiery,  both  European  and  native — a hatred  worked 
up  to  a climax  by  the  various  accounts  they  have  had  of 
Affghan  atrocities,  and  by  seeing  the  passes  from  Gun- 
damuck  to  Khoord  Cabul  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  their 
unfortunate  countrymen.  Not  a man  was  spared,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  arms;  not  a prisoner  taken — hunted 
clown  like  vermin,  mercy  was  never  dreamt  of.  Verily 
we  have  been  avenged.  Wherever  the  dead  body  of  an 
Affghan  was  found,  the  Hindoo  Sepoy  immediately  set 
fire  to  his  clothes,  that  the  curse  of  a ‘burnt  father’  might 
attach  to  his  children.’’ 

Aliens — Enlistments.  The  court  of  appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia, unanimously  decided  on  the  20th  ult.  that  so  far  as 
the  state  of  Virginia  is  concerned,  aliens  may  be  legally 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  U.  States. 

Banks.  The  aggregate  circulation  of  47  banks  of 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  auditor 
general,  is  #5.227,091  00 

Specie  in  the  same  banks,  4,715,914  67 


two  latter  of  short  duration;  the  first  lasted  from  3 to  4 
minutes. 

Florida.  Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Savannah 
that  the  military  post  at  Pilatka  is  be  broken  up,  and  al- 
so all  the  posts  in  East  Florida,  and  that  the  troops  are 
to  be  removed  to  Tampa  Bay  to  await  further  orders. 

A correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Republican,  in  a 
letter  dated  Pilatka,  Feb.  23,  says: 

' Fifty  Southern  Indians  have  just  embarked  from  Ce- 
dar Keys,  in  charge  of  captain  McKavett,  who  goes  with 
them  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  proceeds  with  the 
whole  en  masse,  to  their  final  destination  in  the  Arkansas 
country. 

Company  H,  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Jordan, 
arrived  from  Waccasassee,  on  the  17th  instant.  It  was 
in  fine  order.  Company  A,  capt.  Gwynne’s,  is  ordered 
in,  from  fort  King,  and  will  be  here  in  a few  days.  These 
two  companies,  together  with  those  of  captains  Wright 
and  Worth,  F,  and  G,  will  probably  remain  here  for  in- 
struction, until  the  regiment  leaves  the  territory.  The 
line  of  posts  between  fort  Fanning  and  this  place,  has 
been  broken  up.  The  express  on  this  route  has  also  been 
discontinued.  Hereafter  communications  go  to  Cedar 
Keys' by  the  way  to  Tampa, 

Imprisonment  for  debt,  was  abolished  in  N.  Jersey 
last  year.  A bill  has  just  passed  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  modifying  the  said  act  so  far  as  to  allow  arrests  to 
be  made  upon  contracts,  made  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  repealing  of  the  law,  and  also  authorising,  after  judg- 
ment, a levy  on  the  rights  and  credits  of  the  debtor.' 


Excess  of  circulation.  8511,116  33 

East  Boston.  In  1832,  east  Boston  was  uninhabited. 
It  contains  now  3,384  inhabitants;  and  during  the  years 
1841-2,  the  ships,  barques,  brigs,  and  schooners  arrived 
there  to  load  or  unload,  numbered  284. 

British  Consul  at  N.  Y ore:.  An thorty  Barclay,  esq. 
received  his  commission  by  the  Acadia,  and  is  cordially 
recognized. 

Canal.  The  canal  from  Lafayette,  Indiana,  to  Lake 
Erie,  has  been  finished,  and  will  be  opened  in  the 
spring. 

Henry  Clay,  left  Vicksburg  for  Jackson,  Miss.,  on 
5he  21st  ult . 

Deaths.  It  appears  that  the  annual  report  of  the  in- 
spector of  the  citv  of  New  York,  that  the  number  of 
deaths  in  1842,  in  that  city,  was  8,475,  being  fifty-six  less 
than  in  the  year  1841.  The  deaths  by  consumption 
amounted  lo  1,339,  being  very  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.  Of  these  719  only  were  natives  of  the  United 
States,  the  remaining  620  being  foreigners.  Of  the  1.220 
while  victims  of  consumption,  617  were  males,  and  602 
females. 

Dr.  Hayward  in  his  statistics  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
for  thirty  years,  gives  the  following  as  the  average  pro- 
portion of  deaihs,  in  tile  three  cities,  by  consumption,  to 
the  whole  number  of  deaths: 

In  Boston,  1 in  6,185 

In  Philadelphia,  1 in  7.003 

In  New  York,  1 in  5,447 

The  number  of  deaths  the  same  year,  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  by  drowning,  was  101;  by  suicide  33;  in- 
temperance 31;  by  casualty  61;  by  being  scalded  or 
burned  42,  ■ . 

Major  Antonie  Dequindre  died  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
on  the  24tli  ultimo.  In  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
amidst  the  most  trying  scenes  on  the  frontier,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  commander  of  a company  of  in- 
dependent volunteers,  for  which  he  was  handsomely 
complimented  by  die  legislature  of  his  state  within  the 
last  two  years. 

Destructive  shot  Experiments  were  tried  at  Alba- 
ny, on  Wednesday,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Wool,  and 
Major  Baker,  of  the  army,  which  satisfied  them  of  the 
final  success  of  the  hollow  shot  or  shells,  invented  by 
Scott  and  Burdick  of  that  city.  The  shells  are  loaded 
with  a composition  designed  to  explode  them  at  the  in- 
stant of  striking  any  object  at  which  they  may  be  aimed. 
The  Journal  says  the  effect  of  a single  shot  upon  a large 
ship  would  be  to  sink  her  almost  instantaneously,  and 
exploding  in  or  near  a body  of  troops  it  would  prove, 
awfully  destructive. 

Earthquake.  The  British  steamer  Tay,  which  ar- 
rived at  Havana,  on  the  20th  ult.  was  off  the  island  of 
Antigua  on  the  8th  of  February.  The  commander  re- 
ports'll] at  the  shock  of  the  great  earthquake  of  that  day 
was  felt  so  severely  that  the  progress  oi  the  steamer  was 
retarded.  On  looking  to  the  shore,  the  hills  appeared  to 
be  in  motion,  and  one  island  disappeared  altogether. 

The  officers  of  H-  B.  M.  brig  Ringdove,  at  Halifax 
from  Bardadoes,  report  that  on  the  8th  of  February,  they 
felt  the  shock  of  the  earthquake,  soon  after  they  had  left 
the  island.  It  lasted  about  three  minutes,  and  shook  the 
brig’s  masts  and  bull  so  forcibly  that  they  thought  her 
limbers  would  be  rent  asunder. 

Captain  Watts,  of  the  barque  Orb,  from  Black  River, 
Jamaica,  reports  that  the  earthquake  of  the  8th  February 
which  proved  so  destructive  in  the  island  of  Guada'oupe, 
was  not  felt  in  Jamaica  at  all. 

The  Carribean  islands  appear  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
chief  violence  At  one  point  on  the  S.  American  coast 
as  yet  heard  from,  the  shock  had  been  felt  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction.  At  St.  Martin,  Nevis,  Montser- 
rat, Barba  does  and  other  islands,  there  had  been  great 
destruction  and  injury;  to  what  extent  is  not  yet  learned. 
At  St.  Martin  the  first  shock  was  at  10  minutes  A.  M., 
another  at4  P.  M , atid  a third  at  half  past  9 F.  M The 


Kentucky.  The  news  from  this  state  is  of  a most 
cheering  character,  and  tells  well  for  the  honest  and  up- 
right feeling  of  her  people.  The  legislature  have  passed 
a bill,  by  a very  large  majority,  laying  a tax  of  fifteen 
cents,  five  to  go  to  the  sinking  fund,  which  secures  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest  on  her  state  debt.  This 
is  the  right  mode,  and  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  do- 
ings in  Ohio,  where,  instead  ot  taxing,  they  have  issued 
$2,000,000  of  relief  notes,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
state  debt,  and  the  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  annual- 
ly. Whenever  a state  pays  her  interest  by  the  issue  of 
fresh  bonds,  instead  of  resorting  to  taxation,  the  down- 
fall of  her  credit,  sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable. 

[Penn.  Inquirer. 

Latimer  case.  There  have  been  two  reports  submit- 
ted to  the  house  of  delegates — one  by  the  majority  of  the 
select  committee,  proposing  to  appeal  to  congress  for  re- 
lief—and  the  minority  report,  avoiding  such  an  appeal, 
lest  (as  in  the  case  of  abolition  petitions,  and  indeed 
with  much  more  danger  of  excitement,)  it  might  open 
up  before  that  body  a flood  of  discussion,  upon  the  most 
I stirring  and  alarming  subject,  which  could  engage  its  at- 
tention. In  what  wav  the  house  will  dispose  of  the  mat- 
ter, we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  Perhaps,  it  maybe 
thought  best,  particularly  in  the  present  unsettled  rela- 
tions of  Virginia  to  New  York,  to  trust  the  matter  for 
the  present,  to  the  executive  correspondence  with  the  go- 
vernment of  Massachusetts — with  a short  but  strong  re- 
solution upon  the  matter.  [ Richmond  Enq. 

Maryland.  The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on 
yesteruay  according  to  constitutional  provision.  The  se- 
nate has  not  by  the  present  advices,  acceded  to  any  of 
the  propositions  from  the  house  to  go  into  election  of  an 
United  States  senator  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kerr,  whose 
term  has  expired. 

Treasurer.  On  the  9ili  inst.  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Maryland  elected  by  a vote  of  41  to  35,  the  hon.  James 
S.  Owens,  as  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, in  the  place  ot  George  Mackubin,  esq.  (removed!) 

Massachusetts.  Daniel  P.  King,  speaker  of  the  Mass, 
house  of  representatives,  is  nominated  as  the  whig  can- 
didate in  the  district  represented  in  the  last  congress  by 
Leverett  Salionstall. 

General  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  who  lent  the  state  arms  of 
Massachusetts  to  Gov.  King,  of  Rhode  Island,  during 
the  troubles  in  that  state,  has  been  removed  by  Governor 
Morton,  from  the  post  of  adjutant  general. 

Millerism  in  Philadelphia.  The  U.  States  Gazette, 
speaking  of  the  progress  of  Millerism.  says:  “We  re- 
gret to  learn  that  the  domestic  concerns  of  several  fami- 
lies in  this  city  are  disturbed  by  Millerism,  that  the  pro- 
perty is  being  wasted,  and  a comfortless  age  insured  to 
some,  by  a miserable  reliance,  on  the  part  of  the  active 
members  of  the  family,  upon  the  assertion  that  the  world 
will  be  destroyed  next  month.  This  strange  infatuation 
is  influencing  all  the  conduct,  and  all  the  conversation, 
of  the  victims,  and  will  probably  result  in  settled  in- 
sanity.” 

Missionaries.  The  Emma  Isadora , which  sailed  from 
Boston  on  Wednesday  for  Smyrna,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Americas!  board  of  commissioners  for  foreign 
missions,  took  out  as  passengers  the  Rev.  Justin  Perkins, 
lady  and  child,  Kev.  Edwin  E.  Bliss  and  lady,  Misses 
Catharine  Myers  and  Fidelia  Fisk,  all  destined  to  the 
Nestorian  Christians  in  Persia;  Rev.  David  T.  Stoddard 
arid  lady,  destined  to  the  Independent  Nestorians.  Mar 
Yohannah,  bishop  of  the  Nestorian  church,  was  also 
a passenger  in  the  same  vessel. 

Naval.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  states  that 
the  president  has  remitted  the  unexpired  term  of  the  sen- 
tence of  suspension  of  Commodore  Ballard. 

Chief  cleric — A.  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  has  been  appoint- 
ed chief  clerk  in  the  navy  department,  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Sirmns,  deceased. 

New  Grenada.  Advices  from  Bogota  to  the  27th  De- 
cember have  been  received  in  New  York.  Public 
schools,  similar  to  our  own,  with  public  libraries,  are 


about  to  be  established  in  conformity  with  a decree  of 
the  government  to  that  effect;  priming  establishments 
are  patronised  and  promising;  a line  of  British  steamers 
is  appointed  to  leave  Santa  Martha  every  month;  immi- 
gration has  increased  very  much  since  the  termination 
of  the  war;  the  walls  of  Panama  are  to  be  repaired,  with 
a view  to  strengthen  that  point,  which  will  command  the 
entrance  to  the  Grand  canal  across  the  Isthmus  uniting 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans;  one  million  of  the  na- 
tional debt  has  been  paid  off  in  a year,  leaving  six  mil- 
lions yet  unpaid;  the  coinage  at  the  mints  has  been  a 
million  and  a half  greater  the  past  year  than  in  any  for- 
mer one;  the  revenue  has  increased;  the  country  yields 
three  crops  every  year,  and  its  prospects  never  were 
brighter. 

The  Evening  Post,  from  which  we  obtain  this  inter- 
esting intelligence,  urges  upon  the  U.  S.  government  the 
importance  of  cultivating  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
that  country. 


Pennsylvania.  The  taxable  value  of  real  property  in 
Pennsylvania  is  above  nine  hundred  million  dollars. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislative  committee  have  report- 
ed against  the  proposed  impeachment  of  Gov.  Porter, 
but  the  minority  insist  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  The  house  refused  to  print  the  reports, 
which  gave  rise  to  a scurrilous  debate. 

Petersburg  rail  road.  We  undej-stand  that  the 
work  ot  relaying  this  road  with  iron,  was  completed 
last  night.  Thus,  the  company  have  avoided  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  to  the  amount  of  $55,000,  and  furnished 
to  the  public  one  of  the  best  and  safest  rail  roads  in  the 
United  States.  [Pel.  Int. 

Pigeons.  Immense  flights  of  wild  pigeons,  supposed 
to  be  visiters  from  America,  recently  appeared  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lakes  and  hills  of  Cumberland,  England. 
Who  knows  but  that  they  have  noticed  the  quick  inter- 
course we  now  have  by  steamers  and  packet  ships,  and 
the  rapid  immigration  of  disturbers  of  their  long  enjoyed 
homes  and  harvests,  and  have  concluded  to  go  over  and 
ascertain  how  the  land  lays  at  the  east. 

Refugees  in  France.  On  the  1st  of  January  the 
number  of  refugees  receiving  aid  from  the  French  go- 
vernment, amounted  to  5,839  persons;  4,274  Poles; 
1,168  Spaniards;  3S9  Italians,  7 Germans;  1 Portuguese. 

Revolutionary  soldiers.  John  Martin,  died  at  Au- 
gusta, Geo., on  the  14th  inst.,  aged  105  years. 

Mr.  John  Stroman,a  soldier  of  the  revolution,  died  at 
York,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  aged  87  years. 

St.  Lawrence.  The  ice  bridge  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence, opposite  the  city,  began  to  be  crossed  on  the 
25th  with  carriages.  Yesterday  it  was  visited  by  many 
thousand  persons.  There  was  a little  snow  on  Satur- 
day evening,  but  it  has  been  partly  removed  by  the 
wind,  and  does  not  prevent  skating.  This  morning  se- 
veral ice  boats  were  out,  with  all  sail  set.  The  bridge 
rises  and  falls  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  every  tide. 
The  high  tides  are  just  commenced;  but  it  is  not  now 
likely  that  the  ice  will  move  before  the  Spring  thaw,  in 
April.  It  is  just  seven  years  since  the  last  ice  bridge  at 
Quebec,  and  it  stood  still  the  8th  of  May. 

[Quebec  Gaz.  Feb.  27. 

Texas — Navy.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  has  been 
informed  from  a reliable  quarter,  that  Com.  Moore,  has 
received  orders  lo  sail  from  that  port  for  Galveston,  to 
defend  that  place  against  any  attacks  that  may  be  made 
upon  it  by  the  Mexicans. 


The  pardoning  power.  By  a communication  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  the  common  wealth  ofPenn- 
sylvania,  it- appears  that  executive  pardons  have  been 
granted  by  the  several  governors  as  follows: 


Thomas  Mifflin,  during 
Thomas  McKean, 

Simon  Snider, 

William  Findlay, 

Joseph  Hiesier, 

J.  A.  Schultze, 

George  Wolf, 

Joseph  Ritner, 

David  R.  Porter, 


9 years’  adminisl'n. 
4 
9 
3 
3 
6 
6 

3 

4 


511 

1,031 

990 

43  r 

303 

724 

424 

79 

239 


The  Somers  Mutiny.  The  last  witness 'for  the  de- 
fence before  the  naval  court  martial,  was  examined  on 
Monday,  and  it  is  expected  the  court  will  soon  conclude 
its  sitting.  Serious  efforts  have  been  made  lo  have 
commander  Mackenzie  indicted  for  murder  before  the 
United  States  district  court  for  New  York.  Complaints, 
were  laid  before  the  grand  jury  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  the 
war  department,  also  by  Margaret  E.  Cromwell,  the  mo- 
ther of  one  of  the  mutineers,  charging  him  with  murder 
on  the  high  seas.  Another  also  in  behalf  of  Small  was 
made  by Cleveland. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  the 
grand  jury  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  subject  of  finding  a bill  against  com.  Mackenzie, 
for  murder. 

Judge  Kent  has  delivered  an  elaborate  opinion  that  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  Slates  for  New  York  cannot 
lawfully  take  cognizance  of  the  case. 


Trade  of  the  Illinois  river.  We  learn  from  the 
Peoria  (Illinois'  Press  that  the  number  of  steamboat  ar- 
rivals at  that  place  during  the  year  1842,  amounted  to 
414.  Of  these  254  were  from  St.  Louis  and  below,  and 
160  were  from  points  above.  The  navigable  season 
commenced  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  ended  on  the 
18th  of  November. 


Virginia.  The  senate  of  Virginia  has  passed  the  ap- 
portionment bill  as  it  came  from  the  house. 
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The  Great  Western  left  Bristol  on  the  11th  Fe- 
bruary, arrived  at  Maderia  in  eight  days;  left  Made- 
ria  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  12th; 
in  20  days. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  engines  of  the 
Great  Western  have  been  going  20  days  without  an 
instant  stoppage — and  that  she  has  steamed  a distance 
of  4,700  miles,  with  consumption  of  660  tons  of  coal; 
a feat  believed  to  be  without  a precedent  in  the  an- 
nals of  steam  navigation. 

The  Great  Western  brought  out  750,000  dollars  in 
•pecie. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Right  of  search.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
following  speech  (which  we  give  entire)  was  made 
by  Lord  Brougham  on  the  7th  Feb. 

Lord  Brougham  said  he  rose,  in  pursuance  of  a 
notice  he  had  given  the  previous  evening,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to  a most 
important  subject,  viz:  the  slate  of  the  question  be 
tween  the  United  States  and  this  country,  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  1823,  ’24  with  respect  to  the  right  of 
search.  He  was  the  more  inclined  to  take  this 
course,  because,  doubtless,  from  a misapprehension 
of  a plain  and  undeniable  fact,  for  it  was  no  matter 
of  controversy,  but  was  recorded  on  the  journals  of 
the  house  of  congress  of  America— because,  from 
misconstruction  of  the  fact,  a great  mistake  had  re- 
cently been  made  on  the  subject  by  a gentleman  for 
■whom  he  felt  a sincere  respect — a gentleman  whom 
all  who  knew,  esteemed  and  admired  for  high  genius 
and  ability — a gentleman  whom  he  would  call  his 
honored  and  learned  friend,  and  who  held  the  situa- 
tion of  attorney  general  of  the  court  of  cassation  in 
France — M.  Dupin. 

That  gentleman  was  represented  to  have  made  an 
exceedingly  incorrect  statement  as  to  what  really 
took  place  between  the  United  States  and  this  coun- 
try, in  the  negotiation  of  1823  and  1824,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  having  permitted  himself  to  state,  in  his 
place  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  that  the 
senate  of  America  had  refused  to  touch  the  question 
of  right  of  search,  under  whatsoever  form  it  might 
be  brought  forward, — that  they  refused  to  toucii  that 
question,  expressly  because  the  recognition  of  such 
a proposition  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  and  the  honor  of  the  national 
flag.  Now,  on  that  point,  he  and  his  honorable  and 
learned  friend  were  at  issue.  If  his  honorable  and 
learned  friend  were  right,  then  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
must  happened  to  be  wrong,  for  he  was  in  the  act  of 
making  a statement  of  a dilferent  kind  on  the  same 
subject,  at  the  very  moment  nearly  when  his  hono- 
rable and  learned  friend  was  declaring  his  sentiments 
in  that  house  of  the  French  parliament,  of  which  he 
was  a member  and  a most  distinguished  ornament. 
He  would  admit  that  he  was  wrong,  if  he  could  not 
prove  to  demonstration  that,  not  only  the  senate  of 
the  United  Stales  did  not  refuse  to  touch  the  ques- 
tion, as  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the 
nation  and  the  honor  of  the  national  flag — that  not 
only  did  the  senate  not  refuse  to  recognise  the  right 
of  search  under  any  circumstances,  but  that  they  vo- 
lunteered to  touch  the  question. 

The  question  was  decided  upon,  first  by  an  almost 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  then  of  the  senate;  that  resolution  embo- 
dying the  public  opinion  of  the  American  people  on 
the  subject;  that  resolutions,  embodying  the  feeling 
which  they  entertained,  that  the  national  indepen- 
dence and  the  honor  of  the  national  flag  were  left 
untouched  by  the  question  of  right  of  search.  The 
almost  unanimous  resolution  of  both  iiouses  of  con- 
gress called  upon  the  president  (who  entertained 
some  lingering  feeling  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
flag;  but  the  public  desire,  manifested  by  both  houses 
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of  the  American  legislature,  controlled  the  presi- 
dent, and  overruled  his  scruples) — the  resolution 
called  on  the  president  to  press  the  execution  of  their 
wishes  on  the  ministers  of  this  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  defied  any  man  who  had  read  the  records 
of  the  American  congress — he  defied  any  man  who 
had  read  the  records  connected  with  the  negotiation 
of  1823-24,  and  which  he  then  held  in  his  hand,  to  gain- 
say, to  contradict  to  alter,  or  to  modify,  in  the  most 
minute  particular,  the  statement  which  he  now  made. 
The  proposition  was  brought  over,  not  in  the  form 
of  an  ordinary  despatch,  but  of  a despatch  enclos- 
ing a draught  of  a treaty,  previously  agreed  to  by  the 
senate  of  the  United  States. 

Their  lordships  were  aware  of  the  American  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  executive  did  not  represent 
the  country  there,  as  here.  In  this  country  the  ex- 
ecutive, in  negotiating  matters  of  peace  and  war,  re- 
presented the  community,  and  parliament,  by  its 
vote,  could  only  express  its  opinion  of  what  the 
crown  or  the  executive,  representing  the  country, 
had  done.  It  was  not  so  in  the  United  States.  The 
senate,  as  well  as  the  president,  must  ratify  a treaty. 
The  senate,  pro  kac  vice,  exercise  a species  of  exe- 
cutive power.  It  required  two-thirds  of  the  senate 
to  render  valid  the  ratification  of  a treaty.  Well, 
then,  the  senate,  prospectively  exercising  its  power, 
sent  over  here  the  draught  of  a convention,  which 
was  laid  before  our  then  secretary  of  state,  (Mr. 
Canning,)  a right  honorable  friend  of  his,  now  no 
more.  The  minister  received  it,  and  employed  in 
the  negotiation  a gentleman  of  great  ability,  who 
was  now  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  then  Mr.  Stratford  Canning. 
Such  was  the  answer  to  persons  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  when  they  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
would  never  recognise  the  right  of  search  under  any 
circumstances  whatever. 

Now,  he  would  read  from  the  treaty  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  had  been  sent  over  from  America,  the 
form  and  manner  in  which  the  question  was  dealt 
with  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  The  trea- 
ty set  forth  “That  the  cruisers  of  each  party  may 
detain,  (a  strong  word,)  “examine,  capture,  and  de- 
liver over  for  trial  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade, 
and  carrying  the  flag  of  lhe  other  party.”  That  was 
the  proposal  of  the  senate  of  America,  which  was 
adopted  by  this  country,  and  signed  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1824,  and  then  sent  back  to  America  for  ra- 
tification. It  was  signed  by  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiary, Mr.  Rush,  and  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Stratford  Canning.  The 
treaty  was  returned  to  the  United  States  an  altera- 
tion having  been  first  made  in  it.  He  would  read 
the  passage  to  which  objection  was  made  by  the 
American  government.  It  proposed  that  the  right 
of  search  should  be  exercised  under  the  treaty,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  (including  the 
Spanish  Main,)  the  Brazils,  and  America. 

The  president  oi  the  United  States,  who  had  been 
an  old  stickler  against  the  right  of  search,  but  whose 
opposition  had  been  overcome  by  the  universal  opin- 
ion of  his  countrymen,  objected  to  “America”  being 
included,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  slave  trade  was 
no  longer  carried  on  by  America,  the  Americans 
might  as  well  claim  the  right  to  search  vessels  in 
the  Thames  or  Medway,  as  the  English  cruisers 
claim  the  right  to  search  vessels  in  the  ports  of  Bal- 
timore, New  York,  &c.  “America”  was  according- 
ly struck  out  of  the  treaty,  and  with  that  alteration 
it  was  sent  back  to  this  country.  Our  foreign  minis- 
ter unfortunately  refused  to  accept  it  with  such  an 
alteration.  But  for  that  alteration,  and  the  conse- 
quent unfortunate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  foreign 
minister  of  this  country,  there  would  for  the  last  19 
years  have  existed  a more  stringent,  binding,  and 
operative  treaty  with  reference  to  the  right  of  search 
than  was  contemplated  at  this  moment.  So  zealous 
were  the  Americans,  at  that  time,  on  the  subject  of 
the  slave  trade,  that  they  had  actually  themselves 
proposed  a measure  amply  recognising'  the  right  of 
search.  The  spirit  by  which  they  were  actuated  was 
clearly  embodied  in  outward  and  visible  signs.  So 
anxious  were  they  on  the  subject,  that  a draught  of 
the  convention  was  sent  to  Mr.  Everett,  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  also  transmitted  to  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  Austria,  to  Prus- 
sia, to  Lisbon,  and  even  to  Colombia.  It  was  also 


despatched  to  the  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 
It  was,  however,  urged  by  M.  Chateaubriand,  not 
that  he  objected  to  doing  away  with  the  slave  trade, 
but  that  hostilities  had  so  lately  existed  between 
this  country  and  France  that  there  was  a sort  of 
soreness  of  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  French  peo- 
ple which  he  feared  would  lead  them  to  view  the  ad- 
mission of  the  right  of  search  as  an  additional  con- 
cession of  France  to  England,  and  therefore  lie  then 
declined  accepting  the  treaty.  The  subject  was, 
therefore,  only  postponed,  and  this  showed  that  the 
treaties  with  France  of  1831  ami  1832,  which  refe- 
rence to  the  right  of  search,  was  not  adopted  per 
incuriam,  as  had  been  unfairly  alleged.  The  ques- 
tion it  appeared,  had  actually  been  considered  seve- 
ral years  before  the  treaty  of  1831  and  1832  was  pro- 
posed. It  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  strength 
of  the  terms  used  by  the  American  government  in 
advocating  the  propriety  of  granting  the  right  of 
search  to  all  nations. 

He  held  in  his  hand  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Everett, 
the  American  minister  in  the  Netherlands.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  language  which  he  used  in  reference 
to  this  subject:  “This  pretended  commerce  bears  all 
the  characteristics  of  piracy — that  is,  of  felony  com- 
mitted on  the  seas;  and  as  it  has  been  denounced  as  a 
crime  by  the  greater  part  of  civilized  nations,  it 
ought  to  fall  into  the  particular  class  of  crimes  to 
which  it  naturally  belongs,  and  undergo  the  penalty 
which  usage  and  the  law  of  nations  impose  upon  it. 
An  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Christian  powers 
would  inevitably  produce  an  entire  cessation  of  the 
practice.  The  public  ships  of  each  nation  would 
then  be  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations  to  cruise 
against  all  persons  who  might  be  engaged  in  it,  with- 
out regard  to  the  color  of  the  flag  under  which  they 
might  pretend  to  be  sheltered;  whilst,  if  the  trade  is 
only  treated  in  each  country  as  an  offence  against 
municipal  laws,  it  would  be  lawful  for  any  one  na- 
tion alone  (and  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  reason  why  we  wish  the  right  of  search 
to  be  universally  conceded,)  it  would  be  lawful  for 
any  one  nation  alone,  by  permitting  it,  to  afford  an 
asylum  under  its  flag  to  the  pirates  of  all  other  na- 
tions.” 

He  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  no  longer 
hear  of  their  neighbors  across  the  channel  sheltering 
themselves  behind  the  alleged  example  of  America, 
and  pretending  that  they  could  not  ratify  the  treaty 
of  1831  upon  the  ground  that  the  United  States  were 
irreconcileably  hostile  to  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
search;  the  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  the 
patrons,  the  promoters,  the  champions  of  the  right 
of  search  all  over  the  world.  (Hear,  hear.)  They 
had  by  their  conduct  in  1823-4,  shown  their  opinion 
that  their  national  flag,  could  not  be  possibly  affected 
by  conceding  the  right  of  search.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
understood  that  the  despatches  to  which  he  referred, 
as  well  as  that  containing  the  draught  of  this  con- 
vention, were  already  in  the  possession  of  this  house. 
He  wished,  therefore,  that  his  motion  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a motion  only  for  the  production  of  such 
as  were  not  already  before  the  house. 

Right  of  Search.  Home  of  Lords,  Feb.  7.  Lord 
Brougham  entered  into  some  explanations,  with  a 
view  to  remove  a misapprehension  entertained  by 
the  attorney  general  of  France  (M.  Dupin,)  as  to 
what  had  fallen  from  him  (Lord  Brougham)  on  a 
former  occasion  relative  to  the  objections  on  the 
part  of  America  to  any  treaty  containing  a clause 
recognising  the  right  of  search.  In  1842,  the  Ame- 
ricans had  sent  a treaty  to  this  country  agreeing  to 
the  right  of  search,  but  objecting  to  its  extension  to 
the  American  ports;  a reasonable  objection,  because 
it  was  unlikely  that  slave  vessels  should  be  in  the 
waters  of  New  York  as  in  those  of  the  Thames.  If 
this  one  point  had  been  waived,  the  right  of  search 
might  now  have  been  in  existence  for  the  last  nine- 
teen years. 

The  Washington  Treaty.  Home  of  Lords,  Feb. 
9.  Lord  Campbell  wished  to  put  a question  to  the 
government,  which  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
answering;  which  was,  whether  they  intended  (o  in- 
troduce a bill  into  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, an  article  which  he  highly  approved.  It  was 
respecting  the  delivering  up  of  persons  who  had  com- 
mitted crimes  in  England  or  America.  Unless  a bill 
were  introduced,  that  article  would  be  useless  in  this 
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■country,  us,  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  no  per- 
son could  he  given  up. 

Lord  Ashburton  said  that  although  he  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  law  as  the  noble  lord,  yet 
he  knew  very  well  unless  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  the  10th  section  of  that  treaty  would  be  use- 
less. He  had  written  to  the  American  secretary 
stating  this,  therefore,  there  was  no  doubt  but  her 
majesty’s  government  intended  to  introduce  an  act 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  that  article.  Although 
it  required  an  act  in  this  country,  in  America  it  did 
not. 

Russian  Treaty.  By  this  treaty  Russian  and 
English  vessels  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  on  en- 
tering the  ports  of  Russia  and  Ensland.  The  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  English  ships.  The  treaty  has  no  reference  to  the 
tariff. 

The  Overland  Mail  from  the  east  reached  London 
on  the  5th  of  February  with  intelligence  from  Bom- 
bay to  the  2d  of  January,  and  from  Macao  to  the 
19th  of  November.  As  regards  China,  events  were 
progressing  favorably.  The  Queen  ship  Herald  had 
arrived  at  Hong  Kong,  on  her  way  home,  with 
1,500, < 00  more  dollars,  part  of  the  first  instalment. 
A friendly  feeling  had  succeeded  the  belligerent. one, 
with  which  the  English  and  the  Chinese  formerly- 
regarded  each  other.  Before  leaving  Nankin,  the 
imperial  commissioners  gave  a grand  entertainment 
to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  at  which  pro- 
fessions of  amity  W'ere  indulged  in  on  both  sides  — 
The  British  forces  were  to  be  stationed  in  about  equal 
divisions  at  Amoy,  Hong  Kong,  and  Chusan.  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  their  families  are  permitted,  by 
the  decrees  of  the  emperor,  to  reside  at  Canton,  at 
Amoy,  at  Powchowloo,  at  Ningpoo,  anil  bhan- 
ghae.  At  the  last  mentioned  place,  Captain  Bal- 
four is  to  be  stationed  as  British  consul  general.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  military  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition, was  about  returning  borne,  and  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger  was  expected  in  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber at  Hong  Kong,  to  arrange  about  a commercial 
tariff'. 

The  news  from  India  is  of  a negative  character. 
The  first  division  of  the  army,  under  General  Pol- 
lock and  Sale,  reached  Ferozepore,  from  Afighanis- 
tan,  where  the  governor  general,  Lord  Elienborough, 
reached  them  on  the  18th  December,  with  great 
pomp.  The  remainder  of  the  army  was  expected  on 
the  19th,  and  the  Candahar  troops,  under  Gen.  Nott, 
on  the  20th.  Sickness  had  shown  itself  amongst  the 
troops,  and  a number  of  the  men  and  officers  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  ravages  of  the  small  pox.— 
Dost  Mahommed  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Elien- 
borough in  the  beginning  of  December. 

Agents  in  Central  Asia.  We  have  just  receiv- 
ed the  sad  news  of  the  tragic  death  of  two  distinguish- 
ed English  officers,  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain 
Conolly.  The  former  hitherto  attached  to  the  British 
legation  in  Persia;  the  latter,  author  of  an  interesting 
work  on  his  travels  in  Central  Asia.  These  two  of- 
ficers were  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  Bokhara, 
as  spies.  One  of  them  might  have  escaped  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  Russian  agent,  hut  he  refused  his  assist- 
ance. He  was  conducted  from  his  prison  to  a public 
place  and  decapitated,  the  other  experienced  the  same 
fate:  he  might  have  escaped  by  embracing  islamism. 
They  were  both  agents  of  the  government;  one  was 
proceeding  to  Khiva,  the  other  to  Khokan. 
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American  provisions.  WTe  have  had  a better  in- 
quiry for  pork  since  the  4th  instant,  arid  several  par- 
cels have  been  taken  for  export  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  \iew  of  their  being  landed  there  for  sale, 
previous  to  the  5th  April,  on  which  day  the  new  co- 
lonial act  will  coine  into  operation.  Beef  remains 
unchanged,  and  we  have  nothing  further  to  report  as 
regards  butter.  At  a public  sale  on  the  7th  inst., 
cheese  went  off  slowly  at  a reduction  of  2s.  to  3s. 
per  cwl.  on  the  finer  kinds.  Lard  is  in  good  de- 
mand at  full  prices.  4000  kegs  (quality  not  first 
ralo)  were  sold  by  auction  yesterday  at  40s.  per  cwt. 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  average  of  the 
weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  England 
from  the  5th  day  of  Nov.,  1842,  to  the  28lh  day  of 
January,  1843,  both  inclusive,  published  pursuant  to 
the  act  3 and  4 William  IV,  c.  98: 

LIABILITIES. 


Commercial.  lAverpool,  Feb.  10.  There  has  been  lity,  or  more  intrepidity  in  the  round  declaration  of 
,no  improvement  in  trade  since  the  .Qcadia's departure.  1 sentiments  regarding  national  faith,  philanthropic 
The  produce  markets  continue  to  exhibit  the  most  1 effort,  and  British  and  French  amity,  than  on  this 
unsatisfactory  appearance  in  London,  Liverpool,  and  'occasion.  Frequent  apostrophes  and  clamors  from 


Bristol,  and  the  transactions  are  confined  to  immedi- 
ate wants,  the  export  orders  being  unusually  small. 
The  continued  abundance  of  unemployed  capital  does 
not  tend  to  improve  matters.  The  Liverpool  cotton 
market  has  not  presented  any  feature  of  striking  im- 
portance, and  the  daily  transactions  have  been  mo- 
derate in  exient,  without  any  activity  in  the  mar- 
ket. Prices  have  not  changed  since  Friday  last.  We 
think,  however,  that  there  is  rather  less  desire  to 
push  sales. 

The  London  money  market  has  been  further  de- 
pressed by  the  commercial  news  from  India  and 
China,  from  whence  we  have  received  private  letters 


the  floor  about  his  devotion  1o  English  politics  and 
interests  produced  scenes  of  utter  disorder;  hut  he 
preserved  his  equanimity,  and  persevered  si.urdily  in 
his  lofty  strain  of  argument  and  counsel.  On  the  3d, 
marshal  Sebastiani  seconded  him  most  impressively; 
but  ex-speaker  Dupin  delivered  a pleading  against 
the  conventions  in  their  essential  character  and  ef- 
fects, which  was  not  surpassed  in  skill  and  delivery 
by  any  that  had  ever  contributed  to  his  renown  in 
the  courts.  He  completely  triumphed;  and  it  has 
been  truly  remarked  that  the  chamber  voted  his 
speech  in  the  paragraph  which  was  adopted  for  the 
address.  The  new  text  does  not  impose  on  the  ca- 
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fairs  as  most  unsatisfactory.  Sales  in  any  part  of 
India  are  effected  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  most 
unwelcome  intelligence  which  these  letters  contain 
relates  to  China.  It  was  hoped  that  the  establishment 
of  a well  ascertained  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  that  country  could  afford  an  extended 
amount  of  employment  and  a ready  market  for  man- 
ufactured goods.  Unfortunately  the  commodities 
which  our  manufacturers  and  shippers  could  supply 
have  been  shipped  in  such  reckless  haste,  and  in 
such  large  quantities  that  the  market  is  already  over- 
stocked. 

Cotton.  Liverpool  Marlcets,  Feb.  11.  The  trans- 
actions in  cotton  have  been  large  this  week,  but  pri- 
ces have  not  met  with  steady  support, — on  the  con- 
trary, the  market  has  had  a general  leaning  in  favor 
of  buyers,  and  we  quote  ordinary  to  middling  Ame- 
rican cotton  |d  per  lb.  lower.  The  supply  of  Ame- 
rican has  been  very  plentiful.  The  sales  altogether 
have  amounted  to  38,339  bales,  of  which  9,500 
American  have  been  taken  on  speculation  at  7000 
for  export. 

Cotton  had  slightly  advanced,  hut  at  the  last 
dates  the  advance  had  been  lost  and  the  market  at 
Liverpool  closed  quiet.  In  bread  stuffs  there  had 
been  no  essential  change.  American  provisions  were 
in  very  moderate  request  and  prices  were  nearly 
steady. 

Parliament  is  actively  in  session,  and  discussions 
of  the  Ashburton  treaty  and  of  Canadian  affairs 
are  frequent  and  earnest.  The  warmest  feelings 
of  good  will  to  the  United  States  are  expressed  by 
all  parties.  The  ministry  have  avowed  in  debate 
their  express  approval  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot’s  course 
in  Canada  in  taking  the  French  into  his  confidence. 

Corn.  Our  market  of  Tuesday  last  (influenced 
by  sir  Robert  Peel’s  recent  avowal  that  no  further 
change  in  the  corn  laws  is  at  present  contemplated 
by  government)  was  firm  as  regarded  wheat,  a mod- 
erate quantity  oi  which  was  sold  at  an  advance  of 
Id.  to  2d.  per  70  lbs.;  but  the  sales  of  this  day  have 
proved  limited,  and  the  trade  generally  has  been  in- 
active at  previous  rates.  States  and  Canadian  flour 
have  barely  sustained  the  quotations  of  the  3d  inst. 
The  foreign  arrivals,  owing  in  some  degree  to  ad- 
verse winds,  have  been  extremely  small. 

Tobacco.  We  have  had  a fair  inquiry  for  tobac- 
co this  month,  but  the  demand  has  been  mostly  con- 
fined to  Kentucky.  Manufacturers  have  taken  about 
200  hhds.  strips,  at  barely  steady  rales,  and  nearly 
200  hhds.  leaf,  drawn  from  the  London  market,  have 
been  bought  for  exportation  to  Africa;  of  the  latter 
description  we  have  more  on  hand  at  present.  Pri- 
ces generally  remain  unchanged. 

FRANCE. 

The  Soult  Guizot  ministry  i-  safe,  at  least  for  the 
present.  The  firmness  of  M.  Guizot,  not  only  with 
reference  to  his  bold  and  emphatic  declaration  that 
lie  would  not  negotiate  for  a modification  ol  the  trea- 
ties, but  his  peremptory  stoppage  of  the  discussion 
about  Spain,  in  the  present,  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween that  country  and  France,  showed  a strong 
sense  of  his  own  position  and  a corresponding  con- 
tempt for  the  opposition.  Marshal  Soult  supported 
his  colleague  nobly  in  the  trial.  The  French  pa- 
pers gloat  over  the  handsome  things  which  lord 
Brougham,  at  London,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session,  uttered  respecting  France. 

Ministry.  M.  Duperre  has,  retired  from  the  ma- 
rine department,  and  is  succeeded  by  admiral  Rous- 
sin.  The  ministry  have  triumphed  in  both  chambers 
on  the  final  vole  respecting  the  address  to  the  royal 
speech.  The  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  Intel- 
ligencer writes  thus: 

The  tug  of  war  for  the  French  cabinet  began  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  on  the  1st  instant,  when  M.  Gui- 
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21.672.0  0 j zot  entered  the  tribune  to  maintain  the  obligation, 

10.705.0  0 ; expediency,  and  justness  of  the  conventions  of 
1831  and  1833,  and  particularly  to  stifle  the  prevail- 

32,377,000’  ing  scheme  of  immediate  negotiations  for  their  an- 
) nuiinent.  He  never  displayed  more  oratorical  abi- 


the  treaties,  but  it  signifies  the  absolute  will  or  wish 
of  the  body  to  get  rid  of  them  and  the  right  of  search 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  cabinet  accepted  this  man- 
ifestation as  the  expression  of  public  opinion,  to 
which  all  practicable  deference  was  due  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Every  arrangement  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaties  this  year  having  been  concluded 
with  the  British  government,  no  change  could  be  at 
once  attempted.  The  ministerial  language  in  the 
British  parliament  on  this  subject  shows  that  Mr. 
Guizot  was  right  in  his  opinion  of  the  hopelessness, 
and  of  course  the  injudiciousness,  of  any  proposals. 
In  the  course  of  the  violent  discussion  in  the  cham- 
ber the  minister  of  the  interior  challenged  the  head 
of  the  party  of  (he  left — who  insisted  on  the  disin- 
clination and  incompetency  of  Mr.  Guizot  for  the 
task  of  negotiating  further  with  Great  Britain  about 
the  conventions — to  move  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress expressing  the  alleged  distrust  of  the  chamber 
in  the  sincerity  and  action  of  the  cabinet  in  the  case; 
and,  he  added,  that,  if  the  amendment  should  be  car- 
ried, tlie  cabinet  would  break  up  without  hesitation. 
This  fair  challenge  was  declined;  and  the  dodging  of 
the  opposition  left  no  doubt  of  the  universal  convic- 
tion that  a great  majority  would  appear  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Soult-Guizot  conservatism,  whatever 
difference  of  sentiment,  or  even  purpose,  might  exist 
in  any  form  with  reference  to  tiie  conventions  and 
the  right  of  search.  I perceive  no  immediate  dan- 
ger for  the  cabinet,  on  any  ground. 

Peers,  A committee  appointed  by  the  peers  to 
draft  an  address,  held  meetings  during  the  first 
weeks,  and  appointed  the  duke  de  Broglie  to  draw 
up  the  document.  This  address  was  reported  to 

the  chamber  of  peers  on  the  20th  of  the  month 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  to  it,  advocating 
in  stronger  or  more  moderate  terms,  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  grant  of  the  right  of  search  to  England, 
but  these  were  all  lost  after  a long  debate,  in  which 
M.  Guizot  made  a powerful  speech,  defending  the 
course  of  the  ministry;  and  the  address  passed  on  ihe 
25th , in  the  form,  on  all  the  essential  points,  in  which 
it  was  drafted. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  address  was  that  which 
was  the  principal  subject  of  debate;  it  was  in  the 
following  terms: 

“Your  majesty  is  satisfied  with  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  this  government  and  your  foreign  pow- 
ers. In  concert  with  your  allies,  your  majesty  watch- 
es over  the  repose  of  the  East.  The  Christians  of 
Syria  were  entitled  to  our  solicitude;  they  never 
claimed  in  vain  the  protection  of  France.  We  are 
happy  to  hear  what  has  been  done  for  their  just  and 
holy  cause;  they  will  long  recollect  that  new  bles- 
sing.” 

M.  de  Brigode  moved  to  amend  this  paragraph  by 
the  addition  of  the  following: 

“We  congratulate  the  government  of  your  majes- 
ty for  not  ratifying  a convention  which  would  have 
proved,  for  the  independence  of  the  French  flag,  an 
aggravation  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833.” 

•M.  de  Brigode  proceeded  to  develope  his  amend- 
ment in  a long  speech,  and  was  followed  by  other 
members. 

M.deTascher  claimed  for  himself  the  merit  of 
having  been  the  first,  at  the  close  of  last  session,  to 
impugn  the  constitutionality  of  the  conventions  of 
1831  and  1833,  and  supported  the  amendment  of  the 
marquis  de  Turgot,  which  was  then  the  only  one  be- 
fore the  house. 

The  duke  de  Broglie,  the  reporter  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  address,  next  ascended  the  tribune,  and 
began  by  explaining  the  motive  of  the  silence  obser- 
ved by  the  committee  respecting  the  question  of  the 
right  of  search.  They  felt  the  danger  ol  bringing 
forward  a question  of  such  moment,  carrying  it,  as 
it  were,  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  arid  placing  the 
king  in  the  alternative  of  either  expressing  an  opin- 
ion or  withholding  it.  it-vvas  the  right  of  the  cham- 
ber, lie  admitted,  but  it  was  a right  that  should  be 
reserved  for  extreme  circumstances.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  had  carefully  examined  the  question. 
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They  had  consulted  the  president  of  the  council  and 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  The  latter  had  in- 
formed them  of  the  inutility,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  of  demanding  any  modifications  in  the  trea- 
ties. One  of  the  commissioners  having  observed 
that  the  ministry  had  always  in  its  power  to  para- 
lyse the  ill  will  of  England  by  refusing  to  renew  the 
warrants,  the  minister  replied  that  such  a course 
would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith,  and  the  entire  com- 
mittee had  concurred  in  that  opinion.  M.  Guizot 
recommended  that  the  affair  should  be  left  between 
the  two  cabinets.  If  difficulties  of  an  unforeseen 
nature  should  arise,  France,  he  said,  having  to  treat 
with  an  intelligent  and  reasonable  government,  an 
adjustment  could  be  easily  obtained;  but  the  result  of 
the  negotiations  would  be  compromised  if  the  case 
were  talren  up  by  the  chambers;  and  the  committee 
had  consequently  been  unanimous  in  directing  him 
(M.  de  Broglie)  to  reject  every  amendment  propos- 
ed on  that  subject.  The  duke  de  Broglie  next  pro- 
ceeded to  vindicate  himself  for  having  signed  the 
conventions  of  1831  and  1833,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  those  acts.  He  admit- 
ted that  the  restoration  had  refused  to  concede  the 
principle  of  the  right  of  search,  but  that  right  ne- 
vertheless existed  de  facto , and  many  French  mer- 
chant vessels  had  been  actually  searched,  seized, 
and  condemned  by  British  cruisers  during  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Bourbons,  but  particularly  from  1822  to 
1S30,  when  the  government  was  strongest. 

M.  de  Broglie  then  produced  a volume  of  English 
state  papers,  from  which  he  read  the  report  of  a 
British  captain,  stating  that  19  French  vessels  were 
visited  by  him  from  the  5th  of  June  to  the  5th  of 
July,  1823.  He  adduced  similar  proofs  for  1824, 
1825,  aud  down  to  the  30th  of  November,  1830. — 
Among  the  documents  to  which  he  referred  was  a 
return  of  the  vessels  searched  by  British  cruisers  in 
1829,  which  was  officially  communicated  by  the  am- 
bassador of  Great  Britain  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs.  The  duke  likewise  cited  a number  of  judg- 
ments pronounced  by  the  court  of  Sierra  Leone 
against  French  vessels  thus  seized.  This  course  was 
considered  so  natural  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  that  so  far  back  as  182G, 
marshal  Sebastiani  gave  it  his  approbation  from  the 
tribune  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  This  M.  de 
Broglie  merely  mentioned,  to  show  that  the  right  of 
search  did  not  originate  with  him,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  not  contested  under  the  restoration.  The 
English  cruisers  were  in  the  habit  of  proceeding  in 
the  same  manner  towards  the  Americans,  and  he 
read  the  list  of  20  American  vessels  visited  by  them, 
and  treated  in  every  respect  as  the  vessels  of  France. 
He  said,  that  at  the  time  those  conventions  were 
signed,  all  Europe  was  arrayed  in  arms  against 
France,  and  the  lattercould  not  deny  the  only  power 
that  evinced  any  sympathy  for  her  revolution  a right 
which  she  had  freely  exercised  during  the  restora- 
tion. France  wished  that  right  to  be  regulated  by  a 
treaty,  to  which  England  readily  assented.  The  right 
of  search,  which  was  originally  enforced  by  one  na- 
tion was  shared  by  France  in  virtue  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  search  made  by  all  English  vessels  of  war, 
and  all  over  the  Atlantic,  was  confined  to  cruisers 
jrovided  with  special  warrants,  and  within  certain 
zones,  and  the  citizens  of  both  countries  were  hand- 
ed over  for  trial  to  their  respective  tribunals.  In  a 
word,  the  principle  of  the  most  complete  equality 
for  both  was  preserved  in  the  treaties,  and  no  stipu- 
lation in  favor  of  one  nation  was  introduced  in  them 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  other.  M.  de  Broglie  then 
discussed  the  question  of  constitutionality,  and  con- 
tended that  the  government  was  not  bound  to  submit 
those  treaties  to  the  approbation  of  the  chambers, 
and  that  had  it  done  so  it  would  have  violated  the 
constitution.  The  treaty  resembled  the  treaties  of 
extradition,  of  which  ten  existed  between  France, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Stc.,  and  which  had  never  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  legislature.  The  argument,  derived  | 
from  the  fiction,  that  a vessel  at  sea  was  a portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it  belonged,  he 
positively  contested,  and  he  defied  the  noble  peer 
who  had  used  it  to  cite  a single  article  of  French 
legislation  in  justification  of  his  assertion;  by  some 
writers  it  was  called  a floating  colony,  a floating  is- 
land, but  its  character  had  never  been  properly  de- 
fined. The  law  of  March,  1831,  however,  had,  in 
M.  de  Broglie’s  opinion,  settled  that  point;  it  assimi- 
lated the  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  to  an  in- 
strument of  crime,  and  pronounced  its  confiscation; 
and  confiscation,  it  was  well  known,  only  existed  in 
the  French  code  as  respected  instruments  of  crime. 

He  then  vindicated  those  treaties  against  the 
charge  of  their  violating  the  criminal  law  of  France, 
or  having  obstructed  the  progress  of  French  trade, 
which  he  treated  as  a mere  speculative  opinion,  un- 
justified by  any  document.  He  declared  that,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  only  twelve  complaints  had  been 
made,  seven  of  which  rested  on  such  flimsy  reasons 


that  they  were  abandoned  by  their  authors.  During 
the  last  year  pressing  appeals  had  been  addressed  to 
all  the  captains  engaged  in  the  African  trade  to  de- 
nounce all  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
execution  of  the  treaties,  and  only  two  had  come 
forward,  whose  principal  grievance  had  been  that  the 
English  officers  who  visited  them  were  not  dressed  in 
their  uniforms.  The  idea  that  England  was  so  anx- 
ious to  maintain  these  treaties,  because  they  afforded 
her  a means  of  exercising  a sort  of  inquisition  over 
the  trade  of  France,  he  regarded  as  absurd.  England, 
he  said,  had  consuls  in  every  port  of  France,  and 
nothing  was  so  easy  for  her  as  to  obtain  from  those 
functionaries  an  exact  return  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
nature  of  their  cargoes,  without  incurring  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  equipping  cruisers  for  that  pur- 
pose. M.  de  Broglie,  in  conclusion,  said  that  the 
chamber  of  peers,  by  agreeing  to  the  amendment, 
would  adopt  a perilous  course,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  it  had  invariably  pursued  with  so  much  suc- 
cess. The  mission  of  the  chamber  was  to  express 
and  enlighten  public  opinion,  not  yield  to  it.  He  af- 
terwards reminded  the  assembly  of  what  took  place 
in  England  in  1738,  precisely  under  similar  circum- 
stances. In  virtue  of  treaties,  Spain  had  obtained 
from  England  the  privilege  of  visiting  English  ves- 
sels suspected  of  carrying  on  a contraband  trade 
with  her  colonies.  This  occasioned  innumerable  and 
loud  complaints.  The  most  extravagant  stories  were 
every  day  put  forward  to  rouse  the  public  feeling 
and  compel  the  government  to  demand  the  revoca- 
tion of  those  treaties.  One  day  it  was  reported  that 
the  British  flag  had  been  trampled  upon  and  drag- 
ged through  the  mud,  and  another  day  that  the  crew 
of  an  English  vessel  had  been  murdered  by  the  Span- 
iards. An  individual  was  at  last  produced,  of  the 
name  of  Jennings,  who  had  only  one  ear  left;  he  car- 
ried the  other  in  a box,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
cut  off  by  a Spanish  captain.  Addresses  were  for- 
warded from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sir  Robert 
Walpole,  though  well  aware  of  the  falsity  of  those 
stories,  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield,  against  his  con- 
viction, and  placed  by  public  clamor  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declaring  war  against  Spain.  The  whole 
of  Europe  subsequently  took  part  in  that  war,  which  | 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  j 
after  ten  years’  duration;  “and,  strange  to  say,”  ad- 
ded M.  de  Broglie,  “not  one  word  respecting  the 
right  of  search  was  inserted  in  that  treaty.”  He 
then  concluded  by  an  extract  of  Burke’s  opinion  on  ' 
that  war,  which  appeared  to  make  a deepimpres-j 
sion  on  the  assembly. 

After  the  duke  de  Broglie  had  returned  to  his  seat, 1 
no  one  asking  to  speak  on  the  amendment,  it  was  put 
to  the  vote,  and  rejected  by  a large  majority,  il8 
having  voted  against  it,  and  67  in  its  favor. 

The  third  paragraph  was  then  adopted. 

The  Journal  ,des  Debates  pronounces  the  speech, 
of  which  the  above  is  a sketch,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable which  was  ever  pronounced  at  the  French 
tribune.  As  reporter  of  the  project  of  the  address, 
this  Journal  remarks,  the  duke  de  Broglie  owed  it  to 
the  chamber  to  explain  the  motives  of  the  silence 
observed  in  the  project  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
search.  As  signer  of  the  treaty  of  1833,  he  owed  it  j 
to  himself,  after  so  many  severe  attacks,  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  facts  and  principles  in  relation  to1 
those  conventions,  which  have  become  the  objects 
of  public  clamor.  Both  duties  have  been  discharged 
by  the  illustrious  orator  with  equal  success,  and  with  j 
an  eloquence  which  seems  to  be  but  the  strong  and 
luminous  expression  of  reason  itself. 

Deputies.  The  day  after  the  opening  of  the  session, 
the  members  of  the  chamber  were  divided  by  lot 
into  nine  bureaux,  which,  after  the  presentation  of 
the  budget,  proceeded  to  choose  their  officers.  The 
ministry  had  a majority  of  eight  of  the  bureaux. 

Tiiese  bureaux  met  the  next  day  to  nominate  each 
a member  of  the  committee  which  should  prepare 
the  address  in  answer  to  the  king’s  speech.  Before 
the  different  bureaux  made  their  nominations,  a de- 
bate took  place  in  each,  on  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  topics  alluded  to  in  the  address.  In 
these  debates,  explanations  of  the  views  of  minis- 
ters and  of  the  opposition,  on  important  points,  were 
elicited,  more  fully  than  they  probably  would  be  in 
the  ordinary  transaction  of  business  in  the  chamber. 
The  object  of  the  system  of  bureaux,  like  the  theo- 
ry of  our  committees  of  the  whole,  is  to  obtain  a 
thorough  and  informal  investigation  and  discussion 
of  subjects,  in  which  many  members  may  take  a 
part,  uncontrolled  by  the  will  of  the  majority. 

These  debates  in  the  separate  bureaux,  took  place 
at  the  same  time.  After  the  discussion,  each  bu- 
reau chose  its  delegate  for  the  committee  on  the 
address,  and  thus  eight  ministerial  members  were 
seeured,  there  being  but  one  of  the  regular  opposi- 
tion— M.  Odilon  Barrot.  In  all  there  were  198  votes 
given  for  the  ministerial  candidates,  126  for  the  op- 
position, and  29  votes  blank  or  scattering. 


On  the  12th  instant  the  deputies  assembled  in  their 
bureaux  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  nomination  of 
a committee  to  draft  a reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
king. 

M.  de  Montlerry  desired  that  some  inquiry  should 
be  made  of  the  cabinet  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
search. 

M.  de  Tocqueville  thought  that  it  was  necessary 
to  express  in  the  address,  (in  answer  to  the  king’s 
speech)  the  desire  that  negociations  should  be  open- 
ed with  England,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  by  other  means  than  the  right  of  search. 
In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  a modifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833  was  neces- 
sary. 

Admiral  M.  Lalande  declared  that  the  treaty  of 
1831  was  a serious  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the  navy, 
and  the  treaty  of  1833  a no  less  serious  assault  on  the 
safety  of  our  commerce.  He  was  desirous  that 
while  proceeding  with  extreme  caution,  their  entire 
repeal  should  be  brought  about.  The  treaties  on 
the  right  of  search  appeared  to  him  so  dangerous  that 
he  was  less  astonished  at  the  abuses  that  had  taken 
place  urtder  them,  than  that  they  were  not  more  fre- 
quent. 

M.  Monier  de  la  Sizeranne  desired  the  complete 
abrogation  of  the  right  of  search. 

M.  Cunin  Gridaine  replied  that  the  ministers  con- 
sidered themselves  bound  by  the  treaties  of  1831  and 
1833.  That  circumstances  did  not  justify  their  vio- 
lation, that  France  having  strictly  executed  them, 
would  demand  their  equally  strict  execution  by  tho 
powers  allied  with  her  in  those  treaties. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot — It  is  not  the  extension  given 
to  the  limits  in  the  treaty  of  1841,  which  caused  the 
amendment  unanimously  adopted  by  the  chamber;  it 
was  the  assault  on  the  independence  of  the  flag,  the 
abuse  which  had  taken  place  of  a right,  exorbitant  in 
itself  and  a consideration  of  what  was  due  to  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  between  the  two  countries,  which 
was  threatened  by  a continuance  of  the  reciprocal 
right  of  search.  The  chamber  must  express  itself 
decidedly  on  the  principle  of  this  right,  on  the  neces- 
sarily temporary  and  revocable  character  of  treaties, 
and  on  the  determination  of  France  to  place  herself 
in  the  same  position  as  England  and  the  U.  States  had 
done  by  their  late  treaty. 

Many  other  members  expressed  themselves  also  in 
favor  of  a treaty  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  si- 
milar to  that  lately  entered  into  between  the  U.  States 
and  England. 

On  the  next  day,  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  cham- 
ber proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a vice  president.  At 
the  opening  of  the  chamber  last  year  its  officers,  pre- 
sident, vice  presidents  and  secretaries  were  chosen, 
to  hold  office  through  the  whole  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  accordingly  M.  Sauzet,  who  was  then 
chosen,  is  still  president  of  the  chamber.  M.  Jac- 
queminot, one  of  the  vice  presidents,  has  since  his 
election  to  the  vice  presidency,  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  national  guard  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine,  and  his  seat  in  the  chamber  was  vacated 
by  that  appointment.  Although  he  was  re-elected 
to  the  chamber,  he  did  not  choose  to  become  a can- 
didate for  the  vice  presidency.  At  the  first  ballot  no 
choice  was  made,  the  ministerial  candidate,  M.  Le- 
peletier  D’Aulnay,  wanting  five  votes;  at  the  second 
he  was  elected  by  a decided  majority.  This  election 
afforded  an  indication,  which  received  further  con- 
firmation afterwards,  that  although  the  regular  oppo- 
sition were  decidedly  in  a minority,  there  were  among 
the  nominal  friends  of  the  minister  so  many  qualified 
and  half  way  supporters,  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whe- 
ther on  the  turning  and  test  questions  he  could  com- 
mand a majority. 

After  these  preparatory  proceedings,  the  chamber 
adjourned  over  for  some  days  that  the  committee  on 
the  address  might  prepare  it.  This  committee  ac- 
cordingly was  in  session  for  several  days,  and  the 
different  ministers  appeared  before  it  successively, 
and  addressed  it  on  the  several  subjects  of  which 
they  had  charge.  In  the  discussion  thus  begun  the 
committee  was  occupied  nearly  a fortnight,  the  cham- 
ber only  meeting  occasionally  in  its  bureaux  for  the 
discussion  and  examination  of  the  several  bills  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  ministers. 

The  committee  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  having 
completed  their  labors,  reported  their  address  on  the 
24th.  The  principal  question  had  been  whether  it 

would  contain  any  remarks  on  the  right  of  search 

In  the  address  adopted  by  the  committee  the  following 
paragraphs  appeared,  the  rest  of  the  address  being 
chiefly  an  echo  of  the  speech: 

“Your  majesty  announces  to  us,  that  the  common 
accord  of  the  powers  has  consolidated  the  repose  of 
the  east,  and  produced  in  Syria  the  establishment  of 
an  administration  conformable  to  the  faith  and 
wishes  of  the  Christian  population.  We  congratu- 
late you  upon  this  happy  intervention,  and  that  your 
government  has  maintained  in  those  distant  countries 
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the  ancient  reputation  of  the  power  anti  humanity  of 
France. 

“United  by  a sentiment  of  humanity,  the  powers 
apply  themselves  to  the  suppression  of  the  infamous 
slave  trade.  We  have  seen  with  satisfaction,  that 
by  persevering  in  lending  the  assistance  of  Fiance  to 
this  just  enterprise  the  government  of  your  majesty 
has  not  given  its  assent  to  the  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing conventions.  For  the  honorable  execution  of 
those  treaties,  as  long  as  they  shall  not  be  abrogated, 
we  rely  on  the  vigilance  and  firmness  of  your  govern- 
ment; but,  struck  with  the  inconvenience  which  expe- 
rience has  pointed  out,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  good 
intelligence  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  common  object,  we  anticipate  with  all 
our  wishes  tiie  time  when  our  commerce  shall  be 
placed  under  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  our 
flag.” 

The  general  discussion  began  on  the  27th,  when 
MM.  G.  De  Beaumont,  De  Carne,  De  Lamartine,  and 
Villemain,  addressed  the  chamber  at  length.  It  was 
continued  on  the  next  day  by  MM.  Laroche  Jacque- 
lein  and  St.  Mare  Girardin,  and  brought  to  a close 
on  the  30th  by  MM.  Ducos  and  Dugabe.  ■ Tiie  ad- 
dress was  then  taken  up  by  sections,  or  paragraphs, 
and  tiie  four  first  were  adopted,  almost  without  re- 
mark. Tiie  fifth  being  read — it  being  tiie  first  above 
quoted — M.  David  offered  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  words  “repose  of  the  east,”  and  to 
insert  “arid  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  tiie  part  which 
your  government  lias  taken  in  this  regard,  and  we 
desire  that  in  vindicating  the  rights  and  privileges 
which  were  conceded  to  France  in  Turkey,  it  may 
succeed  in  rendering  to  the  capitulations  their  force, 
to  the  administration  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Syria  their  ancient  independence,  and  to  the  Catholic 
religion  in  that  country  a protection  more  specific 
and  more  secure.” 

M.  David  supported  his  motion  in  a long  speech,  in 
which  he  exhibited  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Syria,  derived  from  a re- 
sidence of  fifteen  years  in  the  country  in  the  capaci- 
ty of  consul  general.  M.  Guizot  replied  in  a speech 
in  which  lie  went  into  an  interesting  exposition  ol  the 
policy  of  the  European  powers  in  regard  to  tiie  east, 
and  of  the  slate  of  the  people  of  Syria.  M.  Carne  and 
M.  Janvier  followed,  in  further  discussion  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  question  and  of  the  condition  and  wants 
of  tiie  people.  On  the  following  day  the  debate 
was  continued  by  MM.  Dumon,  De  Vaimy,  Berryer, 
Carne,  De  Lamartine,  Guizot,  Vivien,  Jules  de  Las- 
tevrie,  and  Dufaure. 

The  speech  M.  Lamartine,  the  celebrated  voyaguer 
and  poet  made  an  immense  sensation.  lie  had 
heretofore  changed  his  position  from  opposition  to 
ministerial;  but  now  he  returns  more  inveterate  than 
ever,  and  exclaimed  not  so  much  against  ihe  minis- 
try as  by  allusion  against  the  “whole  system”  ema- 
nating from  Louis  Philippe,  who  lie  thinks,  under- 
stands neither  the  spirit  of  the  age  nor  of  tiie  revo- 
lution of  1830.  lie  again  expatiated  also  against 
the  fortifications  of  Paris,  which  lie  has  credit  of 
having  alonealwaysopposed,as  new  hastiies  to  cheek 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people. 

A great  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  facts 
were  devoloped  in  tiie  course  of  tiie  debate.  The 
question  was  finally  taken,  and  it  was  found  that 
there  was  the  unusual  number  of  406  votes,  consist- 
ing of  206  white  balls — which  were  for  tiie  adoption 
of  the  amendment — and  203  black,  or  votes  in  the 
negative.  The  result  produced  a long  continued  sen- 
sation in  the  house. 

The  chamber  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  next  paragraph  given  above.  The  debate 
upon  it  was  opened  by  M.  Dumon.  the  reporter  of 
the  address,  who  explained  the  views  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  was  followed  by  M.  Delangle,  who  al- 
though strongly  opposed  to  the  concession  of  tiie 
right  of  search,  declared  his  intention  of  voting  fur 
the  article. 

M.  D’Orsonville  arose  and  said  he  would  oppose 
the  amendmentof  the  commission,  and  all  the  amend- 
ments. The  treaties  of  1831  and  1833  were  not  ad- 
verse to  tiie  rights  of  neutral  powers,  and  France 
was  in  the  same  condition  after  these  treaties  as  be- 
fore. He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  chamber  ought 
to  reject  any  proposal  for  engaging  tiie  government 
to  negociate  at  present  the  modification  of  the  trea- 
ties. 

M.  Guizot  then  rose  and  said,  certain  persons  have 
threatened  to  press  the  cabinet  hard,  and  embar- 
rass it  on  this  question,  especially  himself  (M.  Gui- 
zot) as  a member  of  tiie  cabinet-  I will  spare  them 
the  pains,  said  M:  Guizot,  by  going  to  meet  their  at- 
tack, and  by  stating  frankly  what  the  cabinet  thinks 
of  its  situation,  and  what  iL  intends  to  do.  This  will 
much  abridge  tiie  discussion.  In  general  the  cabinet 
was  reproached  with  not  acting  in  conformity  to  tiie 
decisions  of  the  chambers. 

M.  Billault  here  asked  leave  to  speak. 


M.  Guizot  said,  I v.  • s personally  attacked  for  re- 
fusing to  ratify  the  treaty  of  1841.  it  was  said  1 did 

this  in  order  to  keep  power.  But  if  I thought  that 
honor  or  tiie  country  were  to  suffer  by  my  presence 
in  the  cabinet,  I wouid  not  have  remained  in  it.  I 
would  never  remain  in  it  on  those  conditions.  Those 
who  know  me,  know  me  well;  and  for  those  who  do 
not  know  me,  and  my  political  feelings,  I care  little 
for  persuading  them.  Yes,  1 advised  tiie  king  to 
make  tiie  treaty  of  1841,  and  I also  advised  the  king 
not  to  ratify  it.  After  the  fall  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
ministry,  the  tory  cabinet  had  proposed  two  treaties 
to  us,  that  of  the  right  of  search,  and  a commercial 
treaty.  We  had  accepted,  or  were  willing  to  accept 
both,  in  order  to  draw  closer  the  links  of  alliance 
wilh  England.  Bid  public  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
chamber,  did  not  permit  us  to  ratify.  I ougtit  then  to 
have  resigned.  It  is  alleged  I remained  in  office  be- 
cause I believed  that  tiie  general  interests  of  our 
policy  required  my  presence.  I thought  myself  bet- 
ter fitted  and  able  than  any  other  minister  to  get 
England  to  accept  the  non-ratification  of  that  treaty, 
without,  compromising  tiie  general  peace,  or  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country.  My  opinion  of  the  treaty  is 
known.  I defended  it  with  all  my  power,  and  with 
all  the  sincerity  of  my  opinion.  This  was  not  doubt- 
ful. Every  one  knew  that  in  not  ratifying,  I yielded 
solely  to  the  opinion  of  my  country.  There  was 
nothing,  therefore,  in  my  slaying  in  power  to  com- 
promise myself  or  my  country.  I could  make  the 
non-ratification  be  accepted  better  than  any  other 
minister,  I had  the  happiness  to  succeed,  and  to  get 
it  accepted,  without  complaint  or  reproach.  I 
thought  to  have  done  well  in  doing  this,  and  I think 
that  I did  right.  (Cheers).  As  to  the  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833,  1 thought  that  their  execution  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  this  was  a question  of  good 
faith. 

M.  Berryer  here  asked  to  speak. 

M.  Guizot  continued.  I have  executed  these  trea- 
ties wilh  good  faith,  and  I claimed  the  execution  of 
their  guarantees,  neglected  during  ten  years.  As  to 
negotiations  in  order  to  get  these  treaties  modified, 
there  was  no  use  in  making  the  attempt  without  any 
chance  of  success.  If  I did  not  take  the  wishes  of 
the  chamber  and  of  public  opinion  seriously  I would 
open  a negotiation.  But  1 know  it  would  not  suc- 
ceed; and  by  undertaking  it  I should  remove  the  re- 
sponsibility of  affairs  from  the  cabinet,  to  throw  it 
on  the  chamber  and  tiie  country.  This  would  be 
unworthy.  Whenever  the  cabinet  should  believe 
with  a profound  conviction  that  the  moment  was 
come  when  the  treaties  might  be  dissolved  by  com 
mon  accord,  he  would  then  certainly  negotiate,  but 
r.ot  till  then.  (Prolonged  agitation.)  The  question 
of  tiie  right  of  search  was  more  momentous  than  it 
was  represented.  It  implicated  our  relations  with 
England,  and,  with  these,  our  general  policy.  I arn 
no  partisan  of  any  alliance.  Independence  of  all, 
and  good  understanding  with  all,  ought  to  be  the  po- 
licy of  France.  I have  shown  as  yet  no  proofs  of 
complaisance  to  any  country.  And  in  all  that  has 
been  said  about  England,  I have  refused  infinitely 
more  than  I have  granted.  In  Spain,  France  has 
maintained  French  policy;  she  showed  neither  weak- 
ness nor  complaisance  to  England.  In  England 
there  was  no  ill  will  towards  France.  She,  on  tiie 
contrary  showed  a desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
France. 

In  order  to  destroy  this  sentiment  something  else 
was  necessary  than  articles  in  journals.  Events  and 
acts  were  necessary.  Just  and  equitable  sentiments 
existed  between  the  two  nations.  He  was  very  glad 
to  say  so,  in  order  that  he  might  be  heard  on  the 
oilier  side  of  tiie  channel,  and  that  people  might 
know  that  this  sentiment  existed  in  both  countries, 
although  it  might  not  appear.  The  minister  then 
entered  on  tiie  praise  of  peace,  which  served  to  mor- 
alize the  country,  and  ensure  its  welfare.  He  pre- 
ferred it  to  that  glory  which  ruined  and  corrupted 
nations;  and  he  thought  that  a nation  ought  not  to 
seek  its  future  happiness  in  trials  of  strength  and 
games  of  hazard.  Good  intelligence  with  England 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  tiie  European  coali- 
tion against  France  might  not  he  renewed.  What 
was  demanded  of  them?  Was  it  to  sacrifice  French 
interests,  or  was  it  not  to  follow  an  independent  po- 
licy. 

M.  Gamier  Pages  here  interrupted  the  minis- 
ter by  exclaiming  that  his  speech  was  an  English 
one. 

M.  Guizot  said,  I do  not  know  the  person  who  in- 
terrupts me. 

It  is  I!  exclaimed  M.  Gamier  Pages,  getting  up. 

How!  exclaimed  M.  Guizot,  in  turn.  It  is  at  the 
moment  when  I am  declaring  that  France  must  pre- 
serve an  independent  policy,  and  that  she  ought  to 
sacrifice  no  interest. 

M.  Gamier  Pages  here  exclaimed,  you  insult  na- 
tional honor.  (Cries  of  “order,  order.”) 


Mr  Guizot  said,  every  word  I utter  is  eminently 
French. 

M.  Gamier  Pages  asked  leave  to  speak. 

M.  Guizot  said  that  government  would  preserve 
its  liberty  of  action  and  its  responsibility.  It  would 
receive  with  respect  the  opinion  of  the  chambers 
and  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  But  if  we  are  asked 
for  more  than  the  dignity  of  the  country  and  national 
interests  demand,  all  we  can  do  is  to  refuse. 

Tiie  sitting  was  then  suspended  for  a time. 

Billault,  the  lawyer  employed  by  the  slave  traders 
of  Nantes,  rose  to  answer  M".  Guizot.  He  said  that 
what  the  minister  observed  about  his  speech  cross- 
ing the  channel,  and  being  read  in  England,  was 
worthy  of  remark.  The.  worst  diplomacy  was  that 
which  was  carried  on  at  the  public  tribune.  But 
when  a minister  of  foreign  affairs  was  in  discord 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  this  sentiment  had 
no  resource  but  to  make  itself  heard  from  tiie  tribune. 
But  first  of  all,  he  would  ask,  did  tiie  minister  accept 
the  paragraph  proposed  by  the  commission?  Will  he 
reply? 

M.  Guizot  said  he  would  reply  in  good  time. 

M.  Billault  said  he  hoped  to  have  elicited  a precise 
answer  to  a plain  questipn?  But  ihe  minister  defer- 
red replying.  He  wanted  to  gain  time  and  to  sound 
the  majority  of  the  chamber.  But  with  the  present 
ministry  all  negotiations  were  indeed  impossible. — 
Tiie  cabinet  had  even  resuscitated  and  called  into 
activity  several  parts  of  these  treaties  which  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  England,  with  the  consent  of 
France,  was  pursuing  negotiations  of  these  same  con- 
ventions, so  as  to  obtain  for  herself  the  exclusive 
right  of  search,  exempting  all  the  smaller  states. — 
What  was  this  but  aiming  at  the  universal  dominion 
of  the  seas! 

On  the  following  day  February  1st  the  debate  was 
continued  on  this  paragraph. 

Extract  from  a speech  of  M.  Guizot.  The 
treaties  exist,  and  bind  France  in  respect  to  England. 
They  are  binding  upon  her  not  only  in  respect  to 
England,  but  likewise  in  respect  to  other  powers, 
whose  accordance  with  them  she  herself  has  sought. 
Thus  France  lias  asked  and  obtained  the  adhesion  of 
Denmark  in  1834,  of  Svveden  and  Sardinia  in  1836, 
of  the  Hanseatic,  towns  and  of  Tnscanv  in  1837,  and 
of  Naples  in  1838.  Negotiations  for  the  same  object 
have  been  opened  with  the  cabinets  of  Madrid,  of 
Lisbon,  and  ilio  Janeiro.  In  making  these  overtures, 
France  lias  invariably  assured  these  powers,  that  the 
concessions  required  from  them  were  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  maritime  laws,  which  France 
has  always  defended.  It  is  at  the  suggestion  of 
France  that  these  powers  have  given  their  adhesion 
to  tiie  treaty,  and  the  motive  for  our  being  so 
urgent,  was.  to  prevent  England  from  arrogating  to 
herself  exclusively  the  right  of  visiting  the  ships  of 
other  nations.  These  treaties  have  been  in  existence 
for  ten  years,  without  there  having  beer,  raised 
against  them  any  serious  objection.  In  this  interval, 
there  have  been  but  twelve  cases  of  complaint  made. 
Several  were  without  foundation,  two  (lave  obtained 
reparation,  three  are  yet  sub  judice.  But  for  the 
treaty  of  1841,  those  of  1831  and  1833  would  have 
remained  unnoticed. 

I return  to  the  question.  We  have  not  undertaken, 
as  to  the  revocation  of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833, 
any  negotiations;  we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise,  or  opportune  to  undertake  any  at  the  present 
moment.  We  do  not  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom,  be- 
cause we  think  they  would  result,  I repeat,  as  a mea- 
sure of  weakness  or  of  folly. 

It  was  my  fortune,  on  an  analogous  occasion,  as 
well  as  upon  a different  subject,  to  have  to  say  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  “my  lord,  you  sacrifice  a great  po- 
licy to  tiie  small;  good  relations  are  worth  more  po- 
litically, morally,  than  the  modifications  of  a treaty.” 
(Agitation.) 

Is  it  to  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  do,  that 
nothing  can  be  done  to  give  and  prepare  a just  satis- 
faction to  the  interests  of  the  country;'that  we  are, 
in  future,  to  remain  perpetually  at  the  mercy  of  a 
foreign  will?  No! — not  at  all.  At  present  there  is 
room  to  do,  and  to  do  much.  The  treaties  of  1831 
and  1833,  at  the  same  time  that  they  impose  obliga- 
tions disagreeable  for  us,  offer  us  certain  guaranties. 
1 do  not  discuss  their  worth  whether  greater  or  less; 
I understand  even  that  the  public  sentiment  does  not 
show  itself  satisfied  witli  them.  They  have  not  been 
always  referred  to  during  the  “let  alone”  policy, 
which  has  presided  over  this  question  for  ten  years. 
I know  that  serious  guaranties  have  been  neglected, 
all  in  the  very  beginning.  Thus  the  conventions 
prescribed  that  every  year  a special  stipulation,  a 
convention,  should  regulate  the  number  of  cruisers 
employed  by  the  two  countries.  The  same  article 
stipulated  that  neither  of  the  countries  should  have 
more  than  double  the  cruisers  of  tiie  other.  The  first 
of  these  stipulations  lias  been  until  latterly,  neglect- 
ed. We  go  back  to  the  “let  alone”  times.  Thus 
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England  had  42  cruisers  and  France  31.  England 
had  not  double  our  cruisers.  I have  entered  upon 
and  accomplished  a negotiation  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  conventions;  the  number  of  cruisers  for  1843 
has  been  fixed;  England  will  have  49,  and  France 
48.  Thus  equality  will  be  established  between  the 
two  countries. 

A third  guaranty  has  been  added,  which  is  not 
without  worth,  as  those  may  know  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  this  subject.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the 
cruisers  shall  remain  attached  to  their  stations  and  are 
not  to  pass  from  one  station  to  another 

Gentlemen,  continued  M.  Guizot,  in  executing 
faithfully  these  treaties  we  will  arrive  at  this  alter- 
native: either  the  abuses  will  be  really  redressed, 
the  inconveniences  of  the  right  of  visit  will  cease,  or 
if  such  inconvenience  manifests  itself,  France,  which 
is  a sensible  country,  will  take  cognizance  of  it;  or 
otherwise,  the  abuses  will  be  renewed  with  aggrava- 
tion. Then,  sirs,  we  would  be  in  a position  to  say 
to  England,  “The  object  which  we  wished  to  attain, 
is  reached,  the  treaties  which  had  a temporary  cha- 
racter must  cease.  If  another  circumstance  mani- 
fested itself;  if  the  treaties  became  really,  by  demon- 
stration of  facts,  between  the  two  countries,  a fre- 
quent cause  of  collisions,  of  dangers;  if  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries  were  compromised,  1 would  be 
right  to  say  that  England,  which  is  an  intelligent  and 
sensible  country,  would  recognise  that  fact,  and  we 
would  be  right  to  demand  her  to  recognise  it.  ■ But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  forget  this  wise  sentiment  of 
Grotius: 

“Treaties,  concluded,  are  dissolved  by  mutual  con- 
sent, or  are  cut  by  the  sword.” 

We  are  bound  to  execute  the  treaties  inasmuch  as 
they  exist.  It  is  in  executing  them  faithfully  that 
we  will  succeed  in  demonstrating  the  alternative 
which  I have  just  indicated.  > 

Marshal  Soult  sustained  the  course  of  M.  Guizot. 
We  annex  a portion  of  his  speech: 

Marshal  Soult — Messieurs,  this  debate  has  been  pro- 
tracted to  such  a length  that  I consider  it  my  duty  to 
come  forward  and  state  to  the  chamber  that  the 
whole  council  has  been  unanimous  in  acceptingevery- 
thing  uttered  by  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whe- 
ther here  or  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  (Ironical 
laughter  on  the  left.)  1 repeat  my  assertion,  and  de- 
clare, besides,  that  with  equal  unanimity  it  joins  the 
sentiments  just  expressed  to  you  by  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  Therefore  on  this  head  there  can  be  no 
misunderstanding,  for  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the 
cabinet  is  complete.  I mention  this  in  answer  to  M. 
O.  Barrot,  who  appears  to  think  that  this  question 
peculiarly  affects  the  ministerof  foreign  affairs.  (Ap- 
probation.) In  the  course  of  this  discussion  frequent 
allusions  have  been  made  to  the  English  alliance.  I 
declare  that  I am  a warm  partizan  of  that  alliance. 

I already  made  a similar  statement  on  my  return  from 
London  some  years  back.  But  long  before  that  pe- 
riod, I had  learned  on  the  battle-field  to  esteem  the 
English  nation.  1 fought  against  the  English  until 
the  battle  of  Toulouse — 

A voice — And  Waterloo. 

Marshal  Soull — Yes,  and  at  Waterloo,  for  I was 
standing  by  the  side  of  Cambronne  when  he  cried — 
“The  guard  dies,  but  never  surrenders!”  (Interrup- 
tion, and  ironical  cheers  from  the  left.)  1 fought,  I 
say,  against  the  English  up  to  the  battle  of  Toufeuse, 
when  I was  defending  the  independence  of  my  coun- 
try, and  I fired  for  it  the  last  cannon-shot.  (Cheers.) 

I was  sent  to  London,  and  France  knows  the  recep- 
tion that  I met  with.  Can  it  be  supposed,  though  I 
announce  myself  a partisan  of  the  English  alliance, 
that  I the  president  of  the  council,  whether  a marshal 
of  France  or  a private  soldier — shall  ever  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  honor  and  independence  of  my  country! 
(Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  No,  messieurs,  not- 
withstanding the  friendly  feeling  that  I have  just  ex- 
pressed to  you,  if  the  destinies  of  France  should  force 
her  to  a war  with  England  or  any  other  nation,  she 
should  always  find  me  ready,  as  long  as  a breath  of 
life  remained,  to  inarch  where  my  duty  called  me; 
or  should  I find  it  necessary.  I should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  marshal  de  Saxe  at  Fontenoy,  and  get  my- 
self carried  to  the  field  of  battle.  (Loud  cheers.) 
They  talk  of  the  independence  of  our  flag  and  of  the 
national  honor!  Is  it  supposed  that  any  member  of 
the  cabinet  is  capable  of  failing  in  his  duty  in  so  no- 
ble a cause.  (Cries  of  “no,  no.”)  I shall  not  enter 
on  the  question  of  the  right  of  search — the  subject  is 
wornout.  (Assent.)  I shall  merely  repeat,  that  the 
cabinet  accepts  the  position  in  which  the  paragraph 
of  the  address  places  us— (approbation)— and  I am 
of  opinion  that  no  person  in  this  assembly  will  raise 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  this  declara- 
tion. (Cheeks.) 

The  debate  was  terminated  by  M.  Berryer,  after 
which  the  chambers  divided,  when  there  appeared, 
ayes  278 — noes  101;  majority  for  ministers  177. 


French  academy.  Sources  of  the  Mile.  It  is 
known  that  at  Kartonm  the  two  streams  of  the  Nile 
unite,  called  the  While  Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile;  the 
latter  of  which  was  followed  up  to  its  source  in  1774 
by  Bruce.  M.  Jomard  of  Ihc  royal  library  of  Paris 
has  just  announced  to  the  institute  the  results  of  an 
Egyptian  expedition  undertaken  under  the  command 
of  Selim  Beinbachi,  assisted  by  two  French  savans, 
Arnaud  and  Sabbatier.  This  expedition  with  its 
mathematical  instruments  reached  the  4th  degree  42 
minutes  from  the  meridian  of  Cairo  without  attain- 
ing to  its  source.  They  had  gone  f>00  leagues  from 
Karloum,  and  in  their  long  journey  passed  no  chain 
of  mountains  although  “the  mountains  of  the  moon” 
are  traced  on  nearly  all  maps  as  existing  on  the  route 
they  had  passed  from  the  5th  to  the  7th  degree  of  la- 
titude. The  people  are  diverse  in  language,  race,  and 
color;  some  of  them  of  a bronze  complexion  and  long 
hair;  some  worship  the  moon.  Iron  and  gold  abound. 
The  king  of  the  Behrs  has  his  palace  in  the  midst  of 
waters,  which  can  only  he  reached  by  swimming, 
and  is  guarded  by  a body  of  armed  females,  &c. 

TURNEY. 

Austria  and  Turkey  are  quarrelling  about  the 
steam  navigation  in  the  Levant.  The  Porte  has  for- 
bid its  subjects  to  take  passage  in  foreign  steam  ves- 
sels. Austria  resists  the  ordinance  and  negotiations 
are  in  progress  to  obtain  its  repeal.  If  not  repealed 
the  Austrian  envoy  threatens  to  leave  Constantino- 
ple. 

CHINA. 

The  news  from  China  is  most  satisfactory.  The 
emperor  has  allowed  the  British,  with  their  families, 
to  reside  at  Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpo,  Shanghm,  and  at 
Fowchowfoo,  to  build  a place  in  which  to  repair  their 
ships,  and  to  hold  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  the 
people.  The  most  pestilent  of  all  monopolies,  that 
of  the  Hong  merchants,  has  ceased  to  exist.  In 
Hong  Kong,  which  is  governed  by  lord  Saltoun,  and 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a British  colony,  the 
greatest  activity  prevails.  The  imperial  commis- 
sioners were  expected  at  Canton  in  December,  and 
the  adjustment  of  the  pending  disputes  would  occur 
early  in  the  present  year.  In  all  likelihood,  these 
concessions  would  not  so  readily  have  been  obtained, 
had  not  the  discontent  and  destitution  of  the  Chinese 
themselves  seemed  to  threalen  their  Tartar  rulers 
with  an  internal  revolt,  which  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  consequent  revival  of  trade,  would  pre- 
vent. 

French  agent.  Colonel  Rancigny  is  in  China. — 
The  emperor  has  published  a proclamation  ordering 
Elepoo  and  other  high  officers  to  “see  what  the  barba- 
rian wants,  and  what  is  the  object  of  his  voyage.” 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  has  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  Canton,  as  follows: 

Canton , Nov ■ 1st,  5 lh,  6 Ih,  and  18th,  1842. 

The  Mazeppa'has  gone  up  the  coast  of  China,  up- 
on an  experimental  voyage. 

The  five  ports  are  to  be  opened  to  foreign  trade; 
foreigners  may  trade  with  any  and  all  Chinese,  which 
does  away  with  the  Co  Hong  system,  and  foreigners 
are  to  be  allowed  to  reside  with  their  families,  at  any 
of  the  above  five  trading  posts. 

We  hear  that  the  commissioners  in  their  discus- 
sions with  SirH.  Pottinger,  are  particularly  anxious 
that  nothing  whatever,  which  can  be  considered  as 
fairly  growing  out  of  the  principles  of  the  treaty, 
shall  be  left  for  future  adjustment,  they  being  anxi- 
ous to  arrange  all  the  details  now,  to  prevent  disputes 
hereafter,  and  to  make  the  present  arrangement  as 
permanent  as  possible.  Sir  H.  Pottinger  arrived  at 
Chusan  from  Nankin  about  the  10th  ultimo,  but  it  is 
quite  uncertain  when  he  will  reach  this  quarter,  al- 
though the  general  opinion  is,  not  before  the  middle 
of  December.  The  subject  of  the  tariff  will  not  be 
taken  up,  il  is  understood,  until  he  arrives,  and  also 
the  high  commissioners  either  at  Hong  Kong  or  this 
place.  Present  prospects  are  that  no  vessels  can  be 
despatched  before  China  new  year,  which  is  the  29th 
January. 

Commodore  Kearney,  who  is  nowhere,  and  will  in 
a day  or  two  leave  China  in  the  Constellation,  for 
Manilla,  to  return  in  a month  or  six  weeks,  has  late- 
ly addressed  a communication  to  the  viceroy,  which, 
'from  the  tenor  of  the  reply,  we  infer  was  to  ask 
j that  the  American  trade  might  be  placed  upon  the 
I same  footing  hereafter,  as  the  British  trade  with 
China.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
copy  of  the  commodore’s  letter,  but  have  seen  a 
translation  of  the  answer,  which  is  a civil  one  and 
satisfactory  also.  The  governor  states  that  the  em- 
peror is  aware,  as  he  the  governor  is  also,  that  the 
American  merchants  have  been  better  contented  and 
more  observant  of  the  laws  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions, and  that  therefore  he  is  well  disposed  to  pay 
attention  to  t|ie  communication  made  to  him.  He 
then  informs  the  commodore  that  as  soon  as  the 
I high  commissioners  and  sir  H.  Pottinger  arrive  here 


and  have  arranged  regarding  the  British  trade,  he, 
the  governor,  together  with  the  lieutenant  governor 
and  the  Tartar  generals,  will  consult  and  make  a re- 
presentation to  the  emperor  regarding  the  American 
trade,  anil  that  its  interests  will  be  attended  to. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  arrangements  will 
he  made,  under  which,  duties  on  goods  imported  in 
British  vessels, and  also  duties  on  tonnage,  will  be 
paid,  in  the  first  place  to  the  British  consuls  in  the 
different  ports,  and  afterward  by  them  to  the  Chi- 
nese collectors  of  customs,  or  other  officers,  who 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  government.  Should 
any  such  arrangement  be  made  by  sir  H.  Pottinger, 
and  should  a similar  one  be  proposed  by  the  Chinese 
respecting  the  American  trade,  we  hope  that  our 
government,  will  appoint  consuls  for  China  who  are 
entirely  unconnected  with  trade.  Without  reference 
to  any  person  who  has  been,  is,  or  may  be  consul  to 
this  country,  American  merchants  will  not  be  will- 
ing to  pass  iheir  business  in  any  way  under  the  in- 
spection of  a consul  who  is  a merchant  and  engaged 
in  the  same  trade  they  are  pursuing — nor  is  it  pro- 
per  that  they  should  be  required  to  do  so. 

EGYPT  AND  SYRIA. 

The  overland  mail  brings  intelligence  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  23d  of  January. 

It  was  rumored  that  the  Pacha  is  preparing  a mili- 
tary expedition  to  Darfur,  that  Hassan  Pacha  is 
ahout  to  leave  Cairo  with  two  regiments,  to  join  a 
force  of  some  8 000  men  already  in  the  upper  coun- 
try. 

The  news  from  Syria  is  to  the  9th  of  January. — 
The  Maronites  have  given  upthe  cause  of  the  Drus- 
es, and  have  joined  the  Turks.  An  engagement  had 
taken  place  in  which  the  Druses  were  defeated. 

SPAIN. 

“The  conduct  of  general  Seoane  at  Barcelona — his 
severity  in  exacting  the  contributions — his  quarter- 
ing the  soldiery  on  all  the  principal  inhabitants — his 
putting  down  the  freedom  of  discussion  in  the  press, 
and  throwingthe  writers  into  prison,  and  suppressing 
three,  journals — this  system  of  severity  is  producing 
I its  fruits,  and  anolher  revolt,  not  less  formidable  and 
i bloody,  mav  he  anticipated.  Indeed,  rumors  were 
current  in  Paris  that  .serious  disturbances  had  made 
their  appearance  at  Barcelona,  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded.  The  city  was  in  a state  of 
the  greatest  fermentation.  Secret  meetings  were 
held,  and  all  the  preliminaries  for  another  revolt 
were  apparent.” 

The  above  extract  tallies  with  French  views 
and  hopes,  yet  Spain  may  be  in  a firmer  state  than 
they  would  have  us  to  believe. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  negotiations  for  the  new  tariff"  continue,  but 
as  sir  Robert  Peel  stated  in  the  house  of  commons  a 
few  nights  ago,  he  is  tired  of  the  procrastination  ex- 
hibited by  the  Portuguese  authorities. 

ARGENTINE  AND  ORIENTAL  REPUBLICS. 

Slavery  abolished.  The  total  defeat  of  the  army  of 
the  presidenl,  Rivera,  on  the  6th  December  at  Entre 
| Rios,  created  the  greatest  alarm  and  despondency. — 

I As  a last  resort  for  self-preservation,  a decree  was 
issued  ah  dishing  slavery  throughout  the  republic 
from  the  date  thereof,  and  2000  thus  liberated,  were 
immediately  embodied  for  defence  of  the  republic. 
The  victorious  party,  meantime,  were  deterred  from 
availing  themselves  of  their  advantage  by  the  decid- 
ed expression  of  the  French  and  English  ministers  to 
the  Argentine  government,  whose  attempted  media- 
tion had  been  refused  by  Rosas,  notwithstanding 
which,  they  had  resolved  or  had  received  orders  to 
take  other  measures  to  pacify  the  belligerents,  to 
protect  the  interests  of  foreigners  residing  on  this 
side,  and  to  secure  the  peaceable  navigation  of  the 
river  Plate.  This  has  been  notified  to  general  Rosas, 
and  a formal  protest  has  been  made  against  his  troops 
invading  the  Banda  Oriental.  It  is  said,  that  the 
j government  has  been  informed  by  the  British  and 
French  ministers,  that  if  the  people  can  sustain 
themselves  for  thirty  days,  they  may  expect  an  arm- 
j ed  intervention  in  their  favor,  if  necessary. 

Our  countrymen  there,  however,  have  no  reason 
to  be  alarmed  for  their  safety,  as  our  flag  will  pro- 
tect them.  The  U.  S.  schooner  Enterprise  is  lying 
there,  and  com.  Morris  is  present  to  take  any  mea- 
sures necessary  for  their  security,  in  case  of  an  out- 
break. The  Delaware  and  Columbia  are  off  this 
; port. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

I APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

George  Brent,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Alexan- 
dria, D C.  vice  Joseph  Eaehes. 

Greenberry  Dorsey,  receiver  of  pul  lie  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  New  Orleans, 
, Louisiana. 
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EXTENSION  OF  THE  PENSION  ACT— The 
widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  entitled  to  re- 
ceive pensions  under  the  acts  of  7th  July.  1838,  and 
of  23d  August,  1342,  and  the  resolution  of  16th  Au- 
gust, 1842,  for  five  years  from  the  4th  March,  1836,. 
are  entitled  by  the  act  approved  on  the  3d  inst.  to 
receive  the  same  annually  or  pension  for  one  year 
from  the  4th  March,  1843. 

RELATIONS  WITH  BELGIUM.  Official  no- 
tice has  been  received  by  the  collector,  that  the  de- 
cree recently  issued  by  the  Belgian  government,  im- 
posing extra  duties  upon  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  repealed  by  a proclamation,  dated  Jan.  7, 
1843.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  decree  was 
issued  by  the  Belgian  government,  in  consequence  of 
a misapprehension  about  our  laws,  as  applied  to  the 
Belgian  steamship  queen.  [,Y.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

THE  RED  LINE  MAP.  Extract  from  the  speech 
delivered  in  the  senate  while  the  treaty  was  pending, 
by  senator  Buchanan. 

“In  opposition  to  this  treaty  line,  so  clearly  defin- 
ed by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  to  make  Dr  Franklin  con- 
tradict himself,  the  copy  of  an  old  French  map  by 
D’Anville  has  been  produced,  the  original  of  which 
was  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  office  of  foreign  af- 
fairs at  Paris,  among  60,000  other  maps.  It  is  dated 
in  1746;  and  upon  its  face  there  is  a line  traced,  in 
red  ink,  running  along  the  highlands  which  divide 
the  head  waters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  on 
the  south,  from  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  on  the 
north.  Much  importance  seems  to  have  been  attach- 
ed to  the  map  by  the  secretary  of  state.  It  was  com- 
municated to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  in 
great  confidence,  and  with  an  air  of  solemn  mystery; 
and  serious  apprehensions  were  expressed  lest  Lord 
Ashburton  might  obtain  information  of  the  existence 
of  so  precious  a document.  The  dreaded  inference 
was  that  this  must  be  the  very  map  which  had  been 
marked  by  Dr.  Franklin  for  Count  Vergennes,  at  his 
request;  and  that  the  red  lines  upon  it  were  the  boun- 
dary lines  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
treaty  traced  by  the  hand  of  its  chief  negotiator.  In 
plain  English,  that,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Franklin 
had  signed  the  provisional  treaty  on  the  30th  day  of 
November,  1782,  defining  the  north  eastern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  a line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  source  of  St.  Croix  river  to  the  highlands, 
and  thence  along  the  highlands  dividing  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which 
empty  themselves  into  the  Atlantic;  yet  that,  only  six 
short  days  thereafter,  he  had  marked  this  very  treaty 
line  upon  a map  for  Count  Vergennes,  as  a line  not 
running  north  at  all  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix, 
but  running  west;  and  not  separating  the  head  waters 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  rivers 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  dividing  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  John  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot.  To  credit  this,  we 
must  believe  either  that  the  Doctor  had  a very  short 
memory,  or  that  he  did  not  understand  the  plainest 
provisions  of  the  treaty  to  which  he  had  just  become 
a party.  Neither  the  one  supposition  nor  the  other 
can  be  tolerated  for  a moment.  Those  who  attach 
such  importance  to  the  map,  surely  could  not  have 
been  aware  of  the  fact,  that  previous  to  the  year  1763, 
when  Canada  was  ceded  by  France  to  England,  all 
the  French  maps  that  were  published  had  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  possessions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land marked  in  this  very  manner.  By  this  line 
France  claimed  against  England  prior  to  the  year 
1763;  and  it  would  have  been  “passing  strange’’  if  this 
old  map  of  1746 — bearing  date  thirty  six  years  be- 
fore the  existence  of  our  provisional  treaty  with  Eng- 
land— should  not  have  been  thus  marked.  The 
wonder  would  have  been  to  have  found  any  map  of 
that  date  in  the  French  foreign  office  marked  in  any 
other  manner. 

The  logic  by  which  Dr.  Franklin  would  be  made 
to  stultify  himself  is,  that  he  certainly  did  mark  some 
map  for  Count  Vergennes  with  the  lines  of  the  pro- 
visional treaty;  but  what  has  become  of  the  map,  no 
man  living  can  tell.  An  old  French  map,  of  1746, 
however,  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Sparks,  among  sixty 
thousand  other  maps,  marked  as  all  French  maps 
were  previous  to  1763.  Therefore,  this  must  be  the 
very  map  which  Dr.  Franklin  sent  to  Count  Vergen- 
nes sixty  years  ago;  Quod  erat  demonstrandum. — 
Such  an  assertion  is  too  absurd  to  be  assailed  by  se- 
rious argument. 

ENLISTMENT  OF  AL1ENS.IN  VIRGINIA  — 
We  learn  from  the  Richmond  Compiler  that  the  co  urt 
of  appeals  of  Virginia,  on  the  20th  instant,  by  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  judges,  settled  this  much 
vexed  question — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia and  her  judicial  tribunals  are  concerned. 

The  question  as  to  the  legality  of  such  enlistments  j 
arose  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  George  { 


Cottingham,  which  was  brought  before  the  court  by 
a writ  of  error  to  a judgment  of  the  superior  court 
of  Norfolk  county.  The  court  of  appeals  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  (which  discharged 
Cottingham  on  the  ground  of  alienage,)  and  decided 
that  his  enlistment  was  lawful  notwithstanding  he 
was  an  alien,  and  that  the  provision  contained  in  the 
11th  section  of  the  act  of  1802  created  no  legal  im- 
pediment to  such  enlistments. 

ABSTRACT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  made  at  the 
last  session  of  congress  for  the  half  calendar  year 
ending  June  30,  1843,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1844 — that  is,  for  eighteen  months. 

Civil  and  diplomatic,  6 months,  ending 
June,  30, 1843,  $1,895,068  00 

Civil  and  diplomatic  year,  ending  June 
30, 1844,  3,696,952  00 

Military  establishment,  4,733,130  00 

Fortifications,  808,500  00 

Naval  establishment,  9,136,784  00 

Indian  department,  2,104,205  00 

Fensions,  invalid,  revolutionary,  and 
widows,  1,117,490  00 

Pensions,  naval,  46,000  00 

To  give  effect  to  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  532,726  00 

Improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Ar- 
kansas rivers,  150,000  00 

Construction  of  harbors  on  Lake  Mi- 
chigan, 80,000  00 

Payment  to  Georgia  militia,  19,400  00 

To  establish  telegraphs,  30,000  00 

For  survey  of  harbor  of  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee, 3,000  00 

Private  claims,  amount  not  ascertained, 
but  which  may  be  estimated  about  50,000  00 

Various  public  objects,  such  as  extra 
pay  to  officers  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition, pay  of  Michigan  militia 
called  out  to  maintain  neutrality  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,  and  others 
which  are  directed  to  be  settled,  the 
amount  not  known,  but,  when  ascer- 
tained. to  be  paid  at  the  treasury,  es- 
timated at,  100,000  00 


$24,499,255  00 

[In  arriving  at  these  sums,  fractions  of  dollars 
were  not  taken  into  the  additions. 

The  appropriations  for  the  post  office  department, 
which  are  paid  exclusively  out  of  the  revenues  of 
that  department,  and  therelore  are  no  charge  on  the 
j treasury,  amount  to  $4,545,000.] 

Amount  of  annual  appropriations  from  1829  to  1842, 
inclusive , and  exclusive  of  public  debt  and  trust  funds. 


1829 

$13,396,094 

88 

1836 

$37,755,606 

11 

1830 

14,884,346 

07 

1837 

34,126,807 

18 

1831 

13  588,681 

39 

1838 

33,138,371 

59 

1832 

18,397,751 

82 

1839 

23,862,560 

15 

1833 

22  025,217 

05 

1840 

21,733,116 

57 

1834 

20,968,992 

49 

1841 

25,888,272 

24 

1835 

17,830,681 

40 

1842 

23,177,921 

60 

THE  ARMY. 

II  ar  department , January  30,  1842. 
Article  LXX1X,  paragraph,  1199,  of  “general 
regulations  for  the  ARMY,”  is  amended  by  adding 
i thereto,  the  following: 

“Such  examination  must  be  had  and  such  report 
' must  be  made  within  two  years  previous  to  the  ap- 
point or  promotion  of  the  individual  applying  ” 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

The  chief  of  the  ordnance  department  will  take 
! the  necessary  measures  for  repairing  and  preserving 
in  complete  order,  the  armament  of  the  forts,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
a careful  inspection  of  all  ordnance,  carriages,  am- 
munition and  ordnance  stores  in  the  respective  forts 
in  the  United  States,  once  in  each  year. 

At  an  inspection  of  the  armament  of  a fort  by  any 
inspecting  officer,  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post  shall  cause  him  to  be  furnished  with  an  invento- 
ry of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  pertaining  to  the 
same  and  afford  the  aid  of  such  men  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  handling  and  exhibiting  for  inspection,  the 
carriages,  cannon,  implements,  projectiles,  ammuni- 
tion, &.e. 

The  inspecting  officer  will  note  on  the  inventory, 
the  condition  of  the  property — whether  serviceable 
or  unserviceable,  and  also  such  suggestions  as  lie  may 
deem  necessary  for  its  better  preservation.  He  will 
make  a report  to  the  ordnance  office  of  every  inspec- 
tion, and  forward  the  inventory  of  the  property  with 
his  remarks  thereon.  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

February  11,  1843. 

Paragraph  953,  Article  77,  of  the  “regulations 
of  the  army,”  is  hereby  amended,  by  inserting 
W the  table  of  allowances  for  fuel  and  quarters 


immediately  after  the  7th  paragraph,  the  follow- 
ing: 

To  the  assistant  commissary  general  of  subsistence 
and  to  the  commissaries  of  subsistence,  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commissary  general  of  subsis- 
tence the  extent  of  their  duties  will  warrant  it,  one 
room  for  an  office  and  one  cord  of  wood  per  month 
between  the  1st  October  and  the  30th  of  April. 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

February  17, 1843. 

War  department,  March  3,  1843. 

The  authority  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  contained 
in  paragraph  141,  of  the  general  regulations  as 
amended  by  the  regulation  of  July  16,  1842,  is  limi- 
ted to  the  commanders  of  military  geographical  de- 
partments and  does  not  authorize  their  taking  leave 
of  absence  themselves.  Leave  of  absence  can  be 
granted  only  at  general  head  quarters.  And  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  140,  are  extended  to  the  heads 
of  bureaus  in  the,  war  department  and  the  officers  un- 
der their  charge.  Applications  by  such  officers,  for 
leave  of  absence  for  a time  exceeding  that  specified 
in  paragraph  140,  will  be  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  through  the  chief  the  bureau  to  which  the 
officer  belongs.  J.  C.  SPENCER. 

The  foregoing  revised  regulations  are  published 
for  the  government  of  the  army. 

By  order,  R.  JONES,  ad'j  gen'l. 

Adj. general's  office,  Washington,  March  A,  1843. 

GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  21. 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  adj't  genl's  office, 
Washington,  March  8,  1843. 

I.  The  following  movements  of  troops,  from  and 
within  the  9lh  military  department,  will  be  made  by 
its  commander  as  soon  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  pub- 
lic service  in  that  quarter  may  permit: 

II.  The  3d  infantry  for  Jefferson  Barracks,  to  con- 
stitute a part  of  the  western  reserve; 

III.  One  company  of  the  3d  artillery  from  St.  Au- 
gustine (to  be  designated  by  the  commander  of  the 
regiment)  for  the  garrison  of  the  arsenal  near  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  and  the  other  company  of  that  regi- 
ment from  the  same  place,  for  Fort  Moultne,  to  con- 
stitute a part  of  its  garrison; 

IV.  The  two  companies  of  the  7th  infantry,  now 
at  Tampa  Bay,  for  the  occupation  of  the  post  of  Ba- 
ton Rouge; 

V.  Two  companies  of  the  8th  infantry  to  re-occu- 
py  Key  West; 

VI.  Of  the  same  regiment,  at  least  two  companies 
to  re-place  the  present  garrison  at  Tampa  Bay,  and 
at  least  four  to  replace  the  present  garrison  at  St. 
Augustine,  the  future  headquarters  of  the  regi- 
ment; 

VII.  And  the  commander  of  the  9th  department 
will  cause  to  be  temporarily  occupied  such  other 
posts,  within  the  same,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
give  confidence  to  resident  citizens. 

VIII.  As  soon  as  the  companies  of  the  7th  from 
Tampa  Bay,  arrive  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  present  gar 
rison  of  the  latter  will  be  put  in  motion  as  follows: 
the  two  companies  of  riflemen,  for  Fort  Jesup,  and 
the  company  of  the  4th  infantry  for  the  headquar- 
ters of  its  regiment. 

IX.  On  the  arrival  of  any  of  the  troops  from  the 
south,  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  the  commander  of  the 
3d  military  department  will  detach  two  companies 
from  that  post  for  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  send  the 
company  of  the  1st  infantry,  now  on  the  Missouri, 
to  join  a post  of  its  regiment  on  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi. He  may  also  make  such  other  detachments 
from  the  3d  and  4th  infantry,  for  cavalry  posts,  as  to 
leave  but  eight  companies  of  each  of  those  regi- 
ments at  Jefferson  Barracks. 

X.  The  commander  of  the  same  department  will 
also  detach  a company  of  dragoons  to  Fort  Gibson, 
in  order  to  give  the  means  to  the  commander  of 
the  2d  military  department  to  send  one  of  that  re- 
giment to  Fort  Towson,  and  to  retain  two  at  Fort 
Gibson. 

XI.  The  commander  of  the  2d  department  will 
make  such  distritiution  of  the  infantry  and  riflemen, 
under  his  command,  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  the  public  service — taking  care  to  break  up  no 
established  post,  unless  it  be  that  on  the  False 
Washita,  without  leave  from  general  headquarters. 

XII.  Unffier  the  instructions  of  the  commanders  of 
the  2d  and  3d  departments,  the  dragoons  within  their 
respective  limits,  are  expected  during  favorable  sea- 
sons, to  make  reconnaissances  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
transplanted  Indians  on  our  western  frontiers. 

XIII.  A uniform  for  the  riflemen  will  be  prescrib 
ed  in  a few  days.  In  the  meantime  and  until  the 
new  one  can  be  supplied,  the  regiment  will  continue 
to  wear  the  dress  of  the  late  2d  dragoons. 

L.  THOMAS,  ass't  adj't  gen. 

By  order  of  major  general  Scott. 
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GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  22. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army , adj't  gtn'l  office , 
Washington,  March  13,  1843. 

I.  The  general  in  chief  has  received  the  following 
instructions  for  publication  to  the  army: 

War  department,  March  13,  1843. 

The  late  second  regiment  of  dragoons  having  by 
law  been  dismounted  and  converted  into  a regiment 
of  riflemen,  so  much  of  the  instructions  of  this  de- 
partment dated  May  20,  1842,  published  in  general 
orders  No.  28  of  that  year,  as  reduces  the  number  of 
hor^fts  for  a company  of  dragoons  below  its  number 
ol  enlisttd  men,  is  revoked.  The  entire  regiment 
of  dragoons,  as  it  is  to  be  ultimately  reduced  by  sec- 
tion 1st  of  the  act  of  congress,  approved  August  23, 
1842,  less  forty-two  enlisted  men  (to  allow  that  num- 
ber of  horses  for  the  cavalry  school  of  practice  at  the 
military  academy)  will  be  kept  mounted,  and  at  all 
times  ready  for  field  service. 

J.  M.  FORTER,  sec.  of  war. 

II.  If  in  time  one  hundred  of  the  best  public 
horses  belonging  to  the  companies  of  the  late  2d  dra- 
goons, at  Fort  Tovvson  and  on  the  False  Washita, 
will  be  reserved  from  sale  (under  the  general  orders, 
No.  18,  of  the  present  year,)  for  the  use  of  the  three 
companies  of  the  present  regiment  of  dragoons, 
which  are,  or  soon  will  be,  on  service  in  the  2d  mili- 
tary department,  and  also  for  the  two  companies  of 
dragoons  at  Fort  Scott.  Twenty  of  those  reserved 
horses  may  be  needed  at  Fort  Towson.  The  re- 
maining eighty  will  be  sent  under  the  instructions  of 
the  commander  of  the  2d  military  department  to  Fort 
Gibson,  whence  forty  will  be  taken  to  Fort  Scott 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  3d  depart- 
ment. Any  surplus,  after  the  distribution,  will  be 
sold  as  directed  in  the  late  order. 

III.  The  “regiment  of  riflemen”  will  retain  the 
organization  of  the  late  2d  dragoons,  except  as  to  the 
farriers  and  blacksmiths,  who  will  be  immediately 
discharged  from  the  army. 

By  command  of  major  gen.  Scott. 

R.  JONES,  adj  gen'l. 

THE  NAVY. 

Official.  The  board  of  Naval  Surgeons,  recent- 
ly convened  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  examination  of 
such  assistant  surgeons  of  tiie  navy,  as  had  permission 
to  present  themselves,  have  reported  the  following  as 
qualified  for  promotion,  viz: 

Assistant  surgeon  James  C.  Palmer,  to  stand  on 
the  register  next  after  passed  assistant  surgeon  Char- 
les A.  Plassler. 

Those  examined,  whose  commissions  bear  date  9th 
February,  1837,  to  stand  thus — 

No.  1.  John  L.  Fox. 

No.  2.  C.  F.  R.  Guillou. 

Those  examined,  whose  commissions  bear  date  6th 
September,  1837,  to  stand  thus — 

No.  1.  John  T.  Mason. 

No.  2.  Charles  D.  Maxwell. 

No.  3.  Edward  J.  Rutter. 

No.  4.  John  J.  Abernethy — Commission  dated  9th 
February,  1837.- 

No.  5.  James  M.  Smith: 

No.  6.  Charles  W.  'J ’ait. 
f/avy  department,  March  14,  1843. 

Commander  Mackenzie.  As  efforts  are  making 
to  induce  a belief  that  the  case  of  commander  Mac- 
kenzie is  legally  cognizable  before  the  civil  tribu- 
nals, we,  are  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishing the  annexed  opinion,  from  one  of  authority 
indeed — Chancellor  Kent, — a man  living  in  an  at- 
mosphere above  prejudice  and  passion,  and  whose 
dicta  on  qi  l aliens  ot  law  may  be  accepted  with  all 
confidence,  as  those  of  pure  reason  and  unerring  jus- 
tice. [JY.  Y.  dimer. 

CASE. 

Captain  Mackenzie  is  on  trial  before  a naval  court 
martial,  upon  a charge  of  murder,  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  while  acting  as  commander  of  the  United 
! States  sloop  of  war  Somers.  The  trial  is  proceed- 
1 ing  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  ship  N.  Carolina,  and  has 
been  pending  for  some  weeks  past.  Capt.  Mackenzie 
| had  been  previously  tried  before  a naval  court  of  in- 
quiry on  the  like  charge  and  acquitted.  It  is  stated 
that  a complaint  has  been  preferred  against  captain 
Mackenzie  before  the  grand  jury  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  Estates,  now.  sitting  in  New  York,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  indicted  and  tried  in  the  same 
court  for  the  same  alleged  crime.  My  opinion  is 
requested  on  the  question,  whether  a district  or  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  can  properly  take 
cognizance  of  the  charge  under  the  above  circum- 
stances? 

OPINION. 

In  this  same  case  of  captain  Mackenzie,  Judge 
Betts  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, some 
weeks  ago,  left  it  as  a doubtful  or  unsettled  question, 
w helher  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United 


States  had,  under  the  crimes  act  of  March  2d,  1825, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  with  courts  martial  over  ot- 
fences  committed  on  board  ships  of  war.  If  they 
had,  he  considered  that  the  proviso  of  the  eleventh 
se.ction  of  the  act  referred  to,  showed  that  the  pow- 
ers'of  courts  martial  were  not  abrogaled  or  suspend- 
ed: and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  courts  of 
civil  jurisdiction  were  under  the  necessity  of  exer- 
cising their  jurisdiction. 

First.  I consider  the  better  opinion  to  be,  that 
crimes  and  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  by 
a person  in  the  actual  service  of  the  United  Slates, 
on  board  one  of  their  vessels  of  war,  and  duly  com- 
missioned and  claiming  to  act  under  that  authority, 
are  not  cognizable  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States.  The  fitting  and  peculiar  cog- 
nizance of  such  crimes  and  offences  is  in  the  naval 
courts  martial,  instituted  under  the  act  of  congress, 
of  April  23d,  1800,  which  created  a naval  code  of 
martial  law,  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  crimes 
and  offences  committed  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  from  the  beginning  an 
adjudicated  and  settled  principle  in  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  federal  courts  have  no 
criminal  jurisdiction  but  what  is  expressly  conferred 
upon  them  by  acts  of  congress.  Now  there  is  no 
statute  any  where  giving  express  jurisdiction  to  civil 
courts  of  the  United  Slates  over  crimes  at  sea  in  the 
United  States  navy.  The  enactments  in  the  naval 
code  of  1800  cover  the  whole  ground  by  the  detailed 
and  specific  provisions  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  in  the  United  States  navy,  by  naval  courts 
martial,  which  have  jurisdiction  to  try  all  crimes 
and  offences  whatever,  so  committed,  and  to  acquit 
or  to  convict  and  award  the  highest  punishments 
known  to  the  law.  If  the  crimes  act  of  1825  intend- 
ed to  interfere  with  the  naval  code  of  discipline,  and 
transfer  it  to  the  civil  courts,  the  intention  of  con- 
gress would  no  doubt  have  been  expressly  and  clear- 
ly declared.  Such  a fatal  interference  as  it  would 
be  even  to  give  concurrent  jurisdiction  to  the  civil 
courts,  ought  not  to  be  left  to  construction,  and  to  be 
drawn  by  inference  merely.  I consider,  therefore, 
the  sounder  opinion  to  be,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
naval  courts  martial  is  in  Ihe  case  stated  exclusive, 
and  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of  civil  ju- 
risdiction, have  no  lawful  cognizance  of  the  case. — 
Nor  ought  they  to  have  upon  principles  of  public, 
policy,  nor  would  they  have  without  fatally  impair- 
ing the  authority,  character  and  discipline  of  the 
American  navy.  Courts  martial  act  undera  distinct 
and  peculiar  code,  and  which  Lord  Mansfield  termed 
a sea  military  code,  which  the  wisdom  of  ages  had 
formed.’  The  act  of  congress  or  23d  April,  1800, 
had  digested  and  adopted  that  code.  It  specified 
particular  punishments  for  particular  crimes,  and 
declared  further  that  all  crimes  committed  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  navy,  and  not  therein  specified, 
should  be  punished,  “according  to  laws  and  customs 
in  such  cases  at  sea.”  This  is  what  Lord  Mansfield 
had  also  declared,  when  he  observed  that  “when  a 
man  is  charged  with  an  offence  against  the  articles,  or 
where  the  articles  are  silent  against  the  usages  of  the 
navy,  he  could  only  be  tried  by  a court  martial.”  In 
the  naval  public  service,  commanders  “must  act  upon 
delicate  suspicions,  upon  the  evidence  of  their  own 
eyes.  They  must  give  desperate  commands — they 
must  require  instantaneous  obedience.”  A naval 
tribunal  only  is  capable  of  appreciating  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  that  stern  discipline  and 
perfect  command  that  the  naval  code  requires,  an 
American  man  of  war  would  soon  become,  to  use 
again  an  expression  of  Lord  Mansfield,  “a  rabble, 
dangerous  only  to  their  friends,  and  harmless  to  the 
enemy.” 

Second.  But  if  the  federal  civil  courts  be  admit- 
ted to  have  conncurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of 
such  officers,  yet  they  lose  that  jurisdiction,  if  a na- 
val court  martial  had  previously  taken  cognizance  of 
the  charge.  In  the  case'of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
under  the  same  government,  jurisdiction  attaches  ex- 
clusively to  the  one  that  first  assumes  cognizance  of 
the  case — for  no  man  can  be  tried  at  the  same  time 
in  two  jurisdictions.  It  would  be  equally  unjust  and 
absurd.  If  he  be  acquitted  by  a naval  court  martial, 
that  acquittal  would  be  a good  bar  to  an  indictment 
and  trial  for  the  same  offence;  for  no  person,  says 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  “sub- 
ject, Lor  the  same  offence,  to  he  twice  pul  in  jeopar- 
dy of  life  or  limb.”  If  he  be  on  trial  before  a naval 
court  martial,  that  fact  would  constitute  a good  plea 
in  abatement  of  any  criminal  prosecution  instituted 
in  a national  civil  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for 
the  same  oli'ence.  It  may  be  declared  as  a settled 
principle,  and  founded  on  the  plainest  justice  and 
good  sense,  that  where  there  are  two  tribunals  under 
t he  same  government,  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  tri  mnal  which  first  takes  cogni- 
zance by  process  of  the  subject  matter,  is  conclusive, 
and  a plea  in  abatement  of  such  Lis-ptndens  would 


be  available.  Were  if  otherwise,  a man  might  be 
not  only  harrassed,  but  destroyed  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  jurisdictions  both  claiming  him  and 
trying  him  at  the  same  time. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  in  either  point  of  view 
of  the  question  stated,  the  circuit  court  of  the  U. 
States  for  New  York,  cannot  lawfully,  nor  without 
great  injury  and  injustice,  take  cognizance  of  the  case 
staled.  Signed,  JAMES  KENT. 


Mw  York,  March  7,  1843. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MARYLAND. 

An  act  to  sell  the  state’s  interest  in  the  internal  im- 
provement companies,  and  to  pay  the  debt3  of  the 

stale. 

Whereas  in  the  present  embarrassed  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  state,  and  the  great  depression  of 
business  of  all  kinds,  the  public  interest  requires  that 
the  debt  of  the  state  should  be  paid  off  at  the  earliest 
possible  day,  that  the  people  may  be  relieved  from 
taxation:  And  whereas  the  present  moment  seems 

to  be  propitious  for  the  sale  of  the  interest  of  the 
stale  in  theseverai  internal  improvement  companies, 
whereby  the  slate  may  be  separated  from  corpora- 
tions, the  connexion  with  which  has  involved  it  ia 
the  embarrassments  under  which  it  is  now  suficring.: 
Th ere  fore, 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  general  assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
vertise in  such  papers  in  this  country  and  Europe  as 
he'may  deem  proper,  until  the  first  day  of  July,  for 
proposals  from  the  creditors  of  the  stale  and  others, 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  interest  which  the  state 
holds  in  the  following  corporation,  viz.  In  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  canal  company,  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  PI  road  company,  and  the  Washington  branch, 
rail  road  company,  the  Tidewater  canal  company, 
and  the  Susquehanna  rail  road  company. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  enacted.  That,  on  and  after  the  day  de- 
signated in  the  previous  section  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  said  treasurer,  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  whole  of 
the  interest  of  the  state  in  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ca- 
nal company  to  any  person  or  persons,  at  and  for  a 
sum  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  payable  in 
bonds -or  cert iflcates  ofdcbiof  the  slate,  and  bearing 
an  interest  of  not  less  lhan  five  per  cent.;  and  upon 
the  delivery  of  said  bonds  to  him  to  be  cancelled,  he 
shall  execute  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  a con- 
veyance or  Iransfer  of  all  the  interest  of  the  state  in 
the  said  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  bonds  issued  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  arid 
remaining  unsold  on  the  first  day  of  January  last,  in 
the  hands  of  said  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  com- 
pany, or  its  agents,  except  Ihe  sum  offive  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  already  sold,  shall  not  be  received, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  payment  of  the  state’s  inter- 
est as  aforesaid:  And  provided,  further,  That  before 
any  transfer  shall  be  made  of  the  interest  of  Ihe 
slate  in  said  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  canal  company  shall,  in  proper  form 
secure  to  the  holders  of  the  scrip  and  other  credi- 
tors of  the  said  company  the  payment  of  said  scrip 
and  debts  within  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  said 
transfer,  with  annual  interest  at  six  per  cent.;  the 
capital  of  said  bonds  to  be  payable  ct  the  option  of 
said  company,  either  in  current  money  or  state  bonds 
outstanding. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  enacted.  That,  on  or  after  the  day 
designated  in  the  first  section  of  tins  act,  upon  deli- 
very of  state  bonds  or  certificates  of  debt,  bearing  an 
interest  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent.,  to  the  treasu- 
rer aforesaid,  not  less  in  amount  lhan  four  millions 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  treasurer,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  dir- 
ected, to  convey  to  the  purchaser  or  purchasers,  in 
proper  lorm.  all  the  stock  which  the  state  holds  in  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company  and  the 
Washington  Branch  thereof;  and  upon  the  execution 
and  delivery,  by  said  company,  tb  the  treasurer,  of  a 
mortgage,  in  proper  form,  upon  the  profits  of  said 
company  arising  ironi  the  Washington  Branch  of  said 
rail  road,  for  the  payment  of  a perpetual  annuity  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  payable  quarterly  at  the 
state  treasury,  the  treasurer  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  execute  to  said  company  a release  of  the 
tax  of  one-fifth  of  ihe  passage  money  on  said  Wash- 
ington Branch,  secured  to  the  slate  by  existing  laws, 
and  the  charter  of  the  company  shall  from  thence- 
forth be  continued  until  the  first  of  July,  eighteen  hun- 
dred ami  sixty-three;  and  the  said  company  are  here- 
by authorised  to  borrow  one  million  of  dollars,  and  to 
pledge  (be  properly  of  the  company  therefor. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That,  on  or  after  the  day 
, designated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  upon  deli- 
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very  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  of  state 
bonds  or  certificates  of  debt,  bearing  an  interest  of 
not  less  than  five  per  cent.,  1o  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  the  interest  then  due  to  the  state 
by  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  water  Canal  company, 
the  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to 
convey  io  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  all  the  inte- 
rest of  the  state  in  said  company. 

Sec.  5.  Jlnd  be  it  enacted,  That,  on  or  after  the  day 
designated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  upon  deli- 
very to  the  treasurer  of  the  Western  Shore  of  state, 
bonds  or  certificates  of  debt,  bearing  an  interest  of 
not  less  than  five  per  cent.,  to  the  amount  of  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  said  treasurer 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
purchaser  or  purchasers  all  the  interest  of  the  state 
in  the  Susquehanna  raii  road  company. 

Sec.  6.  Jlnd  be  it  enacted,  That,  the  annuity  secured 
to  the  state  by  this  act  from  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  company,  shall  be  forever  set  apart  and 
held  sacred  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  school  fund 
of  this  state. 

State  of  Maryland,  to  wit: 

Be  it  remembered,  and  we  hereby  certify,  that  the 
aforegoing  is  a true  copy  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act 
to  sell  the  state’s  interest  in  the  Internal  Improvement 
companies,  and  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  state,”  which 
passed  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  at  De- 
cember session,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two. 

Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  city  of  Annapolis, 
this  13th  day  of  March,  1843. 

JOHJN  NICK.  WATKINS, 

Clerk  Ho  of  Del.  Md. 
JOS.  H.  NICHOLSON, 

Clerk  Senale  Md. 

VIRGINIA. 

A bill  providing  for  a new  apportionment  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  into  congressional  districts,  has  pass- 
ed the  legislature.  In  the  senate  the  vote  on  the  bill 
was  16  to  14.  The  Richmond  Whig  says — 

The  four  democrats,  voting  against  it,  were 
Messrs.  Woolfolk,  Hunton,  Newman  and  McMullen. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  denounced  the  bill  as  an  in- 
famous gerrymander — which  they,  as  democrats, 
were  sorry  to  say  was  perpetrated  by  a democratic 
legislature. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bonus.  The  report  of  the  onmmittce  in  the  Mi- 
chigan legislature,  to  whom  was  referred  the  appli- 
cation of  the  bona  fide  bond  holders  of  the  five  mil- 
lions loan  of  the  state,  is  before  us.  They  have 
unanimously  arrived  at  three  conclusions  in  their 
deliberations,  which  are:  That  the  state  of  Michigan 
recognizes  all  those  bonds  for  which  she  has  receiv-. 
ed  consideration,  as  an  equitable  and  just  debt.  That 
the  state  has  not  violated,  nor  does  contemplate  vio- 
lating any  general  or  specific  pledge,  given  upon  the 
issue  of  her  bonds.  That  no  further  legislation 
seems  at  present  requisite  or  practicable,  than  to 
adopt  the  propositions  submitted  in  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  legislature.  These  propositions  have  alrea- 
dy been  published.  The  remarks  of  the  committee 
upon  the  first  conclusion  appear  so  honorable  that 
we  extract  them.  [W.  F.  Post. 

“It  is  held  by  some,  we  know,  and  probably  upon 
good  and  tenable  grounds,  that,  as  between  individ- 
uals, the  state  would  not  be  legally  bound  for  the 
payment  of  any  portion  of  the  bonds  negotiated  with 
the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  company,  and  the 
United  States  Bank.  But  the  state  takes  higher 
ground,  and  a prouder  position.  Through  her  exe- 
cutive, through  her  legislature,  and  through  her  citi- 
zens, in  convention  and  individually,  she  has  repeat- 
edly and  solemnly  declared  her  recognition  of  this 
portion  of  her  debt,  and  a determination  to  liquidate 
and  discharge  it.  However  humiliating  her  present 
temporary  embarrassment,  and  inability  to  pay  the 
interest  on  that  debt  which  is  due,  owing  to  causes 
unforeseen  and  unexpected,  and  consequently,  unpro- 
vided for,  among  which  may  be  classed  conspicuous- 
ly, the  faithlessness  of  those  institutions  to  perform 
their  engagements  with  the  state,  we  feel  conscious, 
as  citizens  of  Michigan,  that  to  that  humiliation  will 
never  be  added  the  deep  and  deplorable  mortification 
of  unnecessarily  protracting  the  non-payment  of  in- 
terest; or  of  not  taking  every  practicable  and  proper 
step  to  redeem  our  plighted  faith. 

So  clearly  was  this  determination  to  prompt  and 
voluntary  action  manifest,  that  under  sanction  of 
at  least  one  house,  was  there  a report  made  and  a 
bill  submitted,  recommending  and  providing  for  all 
the  measures  of  relief  asked  by  these  very  bond 
holders  through  their  agents,  except  that  of  impos- 
ing a direct  tax,  and  that  too  before  the  arrival  here 
of  that  agent,  and  of  course  without  knowledge  of 
any  propositions  which  were  about  to  be  submitted 
by  them.” 


The  committee  conclude  then  on  this  point,  that 
notwithstanding  the  defaults  of  the  parties  contract- 
ing with  the  slate,  the  people  of  Michigan,  without 
exception,  consider  their  faith  pledged  to  adopt  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  on  all  bonds  in  the  hands  of  innocent  hold- 
ers, and  any  and  all  others  for  which  we  have  receiv- 
ed consideration,  and  for  which  we  can  under  any 
legitimate  view,  be  held  as  in  any  manner  equitably 
bound. 

ALABAMA. 

Rates  of  taxation.  The  “act  to  raise  a revenue 
for  the  support  of  the  state  government,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  February  13, 1843,  im- 
poses the  iollowing  tax: 

Auctions  sales,  on  all  goods  sold  at,  except  under 
legal  process,  for  each  $100  worth,  $2. 

Cards,  playing,  for  every  pack  used,  sold  or  given 
away,  $1. 

Carriages,  pleasure  and  harness,  for  each  $100  va- 
lue of,  50  cents. 

Cattle,  neat,  for  every  head  over  40,  (work  oxen 
excepted)  owned  by  persons  residing  in  or  out  of  the 
state,  1 cent. 

Clocks,  metal,  kept  for  use,  each  25  cents. 

Commissions,  on  every  $100  amount  of,  by  factors, 
commission  merchants,  cotton  brokers  and  auction- 
eers, 25  cents. 

Free  negroes  and  mulatloes,  over  20  and  under  60 
years,  each  $1. 

Horses,  kept  exclusively  for  racing,  on  every  $100 
value  of,  20  cents — kept  exclusively  for  saddle  or 
harness,  each  50  cents — stallion  or  jackass,  (price 
of  season.) 

Land,  on  every  $100  cash  value  of,  20  cents;  in 
town  or  city,  and  buildings,  on  every  $100  cash  va- 
lue of,  20  cents. 

License,  for  each  tavern  in  city,  $50 — for  each  ta- 
vern in  incorporated  town  or  village,  $10;  to  retail 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  $30;  for  established 
theatres,  $50;  for  public  exhibitions  of  museums, 
wax-works,  feats  of  activity  or  other  public  shows, 
$10;  for  selling  slaves,  by  a dealer,  in  any  county, 
$50;  for  transient  dealers  in  merchandize,  drugs  or 
medicines,  in  any  county.  $20;  to  hawk  and  peddle 
goods,  in  any  countv,  for  each  vehicle  used  therefor, 
$50. 

Merchandise,  foreign  and  domestic,  (unless  manu- 
factured in  this  state)  for  every  $100  worth  sold,  20 
cents. 

Moneys,  loaned  at  interest,  for  every  $100,  25  cents; 
used  in  shaving,  or  in  purchase  of  promissory  notes, 
judgments,  and  other  securities,  on  every  $100,  30 
cents;  used  in  purchase  of  bills  of  any  bank,  or  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  bills  of  exchange  or  checks,  or  cer- 
tificates of  deposit,  for  every  $100,  50  cents. 

Race  track,  each  public,  $20. 

Slaves,  not  exceeding  10  years  of  age,  each  10 
cents;  over  10  and  under  50,  50  cents. 

Tables,  billiard,  kept  for  play,  each  $50;  bagatelle, 
$10;  any  other  kept  for  play,  or  9 or  10  pin  alley,  $10. 

Warehouses,  for  each  bale  cotton  received  on  stor- 
age, 1 mill. 

Watches,  gold,  kept  for  use,  each,  50  cents;  silver, 
25  cents;  gold,  safety  chains  of,  worn  by  males  over 
21  years,  50  cents. 

White  males,  over  21  and  under  45  years  of  age, 
each,  25  cents. 

The  judges  of  the  county  courts  and  commission- 
ers of  roads  and  revenue  are  required,  on  the  first 
Monday  in  March,  to  appoint  a justice  of  the  peace 
or  other  suitable  persons  in  each  beat,  to  assess  pro- 
perty; and  the  assessors  shall  make  complete  returns 
to  the  clerk  of  the  county  court  by  the  first  day  of 
June  in  each  year,  and  by  the  first  of  July,  the  tax 
collector  shall  proceed  to  business.  As  the  comp- 
troller of  public  accounts  will  furnish  a formula  to 
the  collectors,  by  the^first  Monday  in  March,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  act,  and  will,  no  doubt  place  every 
collector  in  possession  of  the  act  itself,  as  a guide, 
we  deem  it  unnecessary,  at  present,  to  say  more  of 
the  regulations.  [Tuscaloosa  Moniter. 
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THE  FUR  TRADE 

BETWEEN  THE  N.  W.  COAST  OF  AMERICA  AND  CHINA. 

From  Fisher's  Colonial  Magazine,  for  January. 

The  lucrative  traffic  in  which  the  rich  furs  of 
northwestern  America  were  exchanged  for  the  dollars 
of  Canton,  may  be  compared  to  the  collection  of 
stream  gold,  yielding  an  unalloyed  gain  with  the  ex- 
ertion of  very  little  labor  or  skill,  as  long  as  the  de- 
posit lasts. 

The  progress  of  discovery  along  this  still  imper- 
fectly known  coast,  was  at  first  from  the  south,  being 
conducted  principally  from  the  Mexican  ports  on  the 
Pacific.  California  was  discovered  1533,  by  some 


Spanish  mutineers,  who  supposed  it  an  island,  which 
they  named  Santa  Cruz.*  In  1539,  this  supposed 
island  was  ascertained  to  be  joined  to  the  mainland, 
and  thus  to  constitute  a peninsula,  since  known  by 
the  name  of  California.  As  early  as  1542,  the  Span- 
iards, under  the  impulse  of  fanaticism,  avarice,  and 
restless  curiosity,  had  explored  as  far  as  latitude  44° 
north. f The  next  advance  in  discovery  on  this  quar- 
ter was  effected  by  means  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary expeditions  ever  equipped;  which,  leaving 
Plymouth,  after  “moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field,”  reached  this  coast  in  December,  1577.  This 
expedition — intended  to  plunder  the  Spaniards,  to 
explore  unknown  regions  in  the  eastern  and  western 
hemisphere,  and  to  circumnavigate  the  globe — con- 
sisted of  the  Pelican,  of  100  tons,  the  Elizabeth  of 
80,  the  Swan,  of  50,  the  Marygold,  of  30,  and  the 
Christopher,  of  15 — carrying  167  men.j;  With  these 
Drake  doubled  Cape  Horn,  in  doing  which  he  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  his  little  squadron,  and 
proceeded  northward,  plundering  and  insulting  the 
Spaniards,  until  he  reached  latitude  48°  north,  where 
he  landed,  styling  the  country  New  Albion,  and  tak- 
ing possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

This  summary  is  given,  as  of  high  importance,  to 
prove  the  right  of  prior  occupation  by  the  British 
government  to  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fur- 
coast  of  western  North  America.  In  1592,  Juan  de 
Fuca,  a Greek  pilot  in  the  service  of  Spain,  was 
sent  to  explore  the  coast  of  New  Albion,  and  found 
a strait  between  47°  and  48°  north  latitude,  in  the 
examination  of  which  he  spent  twenty  days.  The 
truth  of  his  narrative  was  long  much  canvassed,  and 
those  who  admitted  it  maintained  that  the  strait 
constituted  a passage  eastward  in  the  Atlantic.  It 
has,  however,  been  ascertained  by  Vancouver  to  be 
a narrow  sea,  separating  Vancouver’s  Island  from 
the  mainland,  and  named  by  him  the  gulf  of  Geor- 
gia. 

It  is  truly  mortifying  to  reflect  on  the  ignorance, 
imbecility,  and  negligence  of  the  British  government, 
which  is  allowing  us  to  be  juggled  out  of  this  coast, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  unquestionably 
belonging  to  us  by  the  right  of  priority  in  discovery. 
Vancouver’s  Island,  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  a 
few  others  of  less  importance,  together  with  a very 
small  portion  of  the  coast  in  latitude  54°  north,  are 
ail  now  left  to  our  undisputed  possession  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  America,  being  about  to  be  depriv- 
ed of  the  rest  by  the  encroachments  ol  the  Russians 
on  the  north,  and  of  the  United  States  on  the  south. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored,  as  the  opening  of 
the  China  trade  gives  great  additional  importance  to 
this  territory.  But  we  have  an  instance  of  political 
folly  still  more  glaring  and  mischievous,  in  the  ces- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  vast  and  invaluable  Indian 
Archipelago  to  the  Dutch,  first  by  the  general  paci- 
fication in  1814,  and  subsequently  by  the  cession  of 
Sumatra,  in  exchange  for  an  insignificant  territory 
on  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

The  importance  of  the  fur-trade  between  this 
coast  and  China  was  first  ascertained  in  Cook’s  third 
voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific.  The  scarcity  of 
fuel  in  the  densely-peopled  provinces  of  China,  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  wool- 
ens, and  the  severity  of  the  winter,  cause  a greater 
demand  and  higher  prices  for  furs  in  the  Chinese 
market  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  inso- 
much that  the  return  given  by  the  Russians  for  Chi- 
nese commodities  is  almost  entirely  in  furs,  and 
those  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  quality.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  sea-otter,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
great  value  of  its  fur.  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Russians,  as  Cook,  when,  in  1778,  he  visited 
the  coast  of  Kamtschalka  and  the  neighboring  is- 
lands, found  many  Russian  posts  established  through 
them,  for  securing  this  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
These  traders,  however,  had  not  the  enterprize  to 
push  their  traffic  at  that  time  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  America,  as,  when  Cook  first  visited  Nootka 
Sound,  an  inlet  in  Vancouver’s  Island,  in  latitude  49° 
36,  north,  the  natives  readily  bartered  the  finest  sea- 
otters’  furs  for  beads,  buttons,  and  similar  toys. 

The  sea-otter  (the  mustela  lutris  of  Linnaeus)  is  the 
largest  of  the  otter  tribe,  being  about  3 feet  long,  or, 
including  the  tail,  a little  more  than  4 feet,  and 
weighs  from  70  to  80  pounds.  The  fur,  which  is  the 
richest,  softest,  and  warmest  known,  is,  in  the  finest 
specimens,  of  a deep  glossy  brownish-black.  It  is 
an  animal  singularly  limited  in  its  locality,  being 
confined  to  the  tract  between  44°  and  60°,  north  la- 
titude. and  150°  and  250°,  east  longitude.  Other 
furs  of  inferior  value  are  found  on  the  northwest 
coast,  the  most  abundant  being  those  of  beaver,  bears, 
wolves,  and  foxes,  which  last  are  most  abundant,  be- 


* Venegas  Noticia  della  California,  p 153. 
t Herrera  Historia  de  les  Indias  Occidentales,  vol.  iii., 
decade  i.,  pp.  90,  91. 
t See  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.,  p.  110. 
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ing  yellow,  reddish -grey,  and  black.  The  furs  ob- 
tained by  the  Russians  are  sent  into  China,  overland 
by  way  of  Kiakhta,  in  consequence  of  their  very  li- 
mited intercourse  with  that  empire  by  sea.  When 
the  British  vessels  of  discovery,  which  had  been 
commanded  by  Cook,  proceeded  to  Macao,  the  furs 
which  they  procured  at  Nootka  Sound  met  with  a 
ready  sale  at  extraordinary  high  prices.  Sea-otter 
skins,  of  which  six  had  been  purchased  for  a dozen 
glass  beads,  sold  at  §120  a-piece,  and  altogether  the 
quantity  procured  might,  with  care,  have  realized 
above  ^6,000.  The  prices  realized  in  this  instance 
■were  higher  than  those  obtained  by  the  Russians  at 
Kiakhta,  where  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  a few  Chi- 
nese traders  probably  tends  to  lower  the  price.  In 
consequence  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  traffic  in 
the  furs  brought  from  Nootka  Sound,  capt.  King,  the 
surviving  commander  of  the  expedition,  strongly  re- 
commended a commercial  expedition  to  be  fitted  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  briskly  pushing  the  trade,  but  his 
suggestion  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  on 
until  1785,  when  a small  brig,  under  the  command  of 
capt.  Hanna,  proceeded  to  Nootka  Sound,  laid  in  an 
assortment  of  furs,  and  after  a prosperous  voyage 
returned  to  Macao.  Captain  Peters  in  command  of 
tlie  Lark,  of  240  tons,  proceeded,  in  1780,  on  a com- 
mercial voyage  to  Behring’s  Straits  and  the  neigh- 
boring shores,  but  met  the  fate  so  often  encountered 
by  navigators  who  embarking  in  discovery,  and  hav- 
ing never  been  heard  of,  of  course  have  perished. 
Hanna  again  visited  Nootka  Sound,  in  1786:  and  in 
the  same  year  Janies  Strange,  in  command  of  two 
vessels,  visited  the  northwest  coast,  discovered  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  ascertained  many  important 
points  in  the  hydrography  of  those  shores. 

The  next  voyage  in  this  quarter  was  conducted  by 
James  Meares,  a lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  and  a 
skilful  and  enterprising  navigator.  His  first  voyage 
had  no  beneficial  result.  After  a tedious  and  hazar- 
dous navigation  through  the  intricate  group  of  rocks 
and  islets  which  infringe  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia, 
and  are  scattered  between  it  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
America,  his  ship  was  frozen  up  in  a cove  of  Prince 
William’s  Sound,  in  latitude  60°  30',  north,  and 
locked  up  there  in  the  ice  from  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember to  the  middle  of  May.  In  this  interval,  the 
greater  pari  of  the  crew  died  of  the  scurvy,  and  the 
vessel  would  probably  never  have  been  enabled  to 
return  to  Macao,  had  not  capt.  Portlock,  who  had 
arrived  from  London,  in  command  of  two  ships, 
given  such  aid  as  enabled  Meares  to  proceed  to  sea. 
Portlock,  however,  in  return  for  his  assistance,  bouud 
the  distressed  navigator  in  a heavy  penalty  not  to 
trade  on  the  coast,  and  by  this  cruel  and  illiberal  ex- 
pedient succeeded  in  rendering  the  voyage  abortive 
as  a commercial  undertaking. 

This  trade  now  began  to  be  briskly  pursued,  and 
in  1786,  the  Imperial  Eagle  left  Ostend,  and  visited 
Nootka,  where  several  of  her  crew  were  massacred 
by  the  savages.  The  next  voyage  to  this  coast  was 
made  on  a larger  scale  than  any  hitherto  equipped 
for  the  fur-trade.  The  King  George,  of  320,  and 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  of  200  tons,  under  the  respec- 
tive commands  of  capt.  Portlock,  mentioned  above, 
and  capt.  Dixon,  were  despatched  from  London  un- 
der privilege  of  trading  given  by  the  East  India  and 
South  Sea  companies.  The  association  styled  the 
King  George’s  Sound  company  which  equipped  and 
sent  out  these  vessels,  was  formed  principally  by  the 
exertions  of  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Cadman  Etches,  well  known  in  the  commercial  and 
political  transactions  of  that  period.  No  cost  or 
care  was  spared  in  the  equipment  of  the  vessels, 
which  were  patronized  by  government,  as  well  as 
by  Sir.  Joseph  Banks  and  several  other  scientific  cha- 
racters. Rounding  Cape  Horn,  the  two  ships  pro- 
ceeded to  Cook’s  Inlet  in  latitude  60°  north,  where  a 
good  supply  of  furs  was  obtained,  and  then  went 
southward  and  wintered  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, thus 
escaping  the  dreadful  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
crew  of  Meares.  Returning  to  the  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca in  spring,  the  adventurers  spent  the  summer  there 
in  trading  for  furs,  which,  however,  had  become 
much  dearer,  in  consequence  of  the  active  com- 
petition of  the  traders  who  had  visited  the  coast, 
and  their  lavish  disposal,  in  barter,  of  British  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  They,  however,  collected  two 
thousand  sea-otter  skins,  and  a great  quantity  of  furs 
of  inferior  value.  Wiih  these  they  proceeded  to 
China,  and  sold  them  on  such  terms,  that  though  the 
rofits  of  the  voyage  fell  short  of  their  sanguine 
opes,  they  yielded  a fair  remuneration  for  the  ad- 
venture. The  prices  obtained  for  the  sea-otter  skins 
at  Canton  were  very  varying,  being  in  some  instances 
eighty  or  ninety,  and  in  others,  twenty  dollars. 

The  indifferent  success  of  Meares  did  not  deter 
him  or  his  employers  from  a second  venture.  Two 
excellent  vessels,  the  Felice,  of  230,  and  the  Iphige- 
nia, of  200  tons,  were  equipped  and  manned  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  despatched  in  1788  from  Can- 


ton, under  the  respective  commands  of  Captain 
Meares  and  Captain  Douglas.  In  running  from  the 
eastern  archipelago  to  the  coast  of  America,  the 
Felice  fell  in  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
objects  in  nature,  a slender  lofty  rock  rising  alone  in 
the  midstof  the  immense  Pacific,  at  a vast  distance 
from  any  land.  Meares’s  description  of  this  extra- 
ordinary object  is  so  striking,  that  we  make  no  apo- 
logy for  inserting  portions  of  it.  “About  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  a sail  was  descried  from  the  mast- 
head, and  in  about  half  an  hour  a large  ship  was 
seen  from  the  deck.  She  appeared  to  be  under  an 
extraordinary  crowd  of  sail,  and  exhibited  a very 
singular  figure,  for  not  one  of  us,  even  with  the  as- 
sistance of  glasses,  could  make  out  which  way  she 
was  standing.  The  sight  of  a ship  in  these  seas  was 
such  an  unusual  circumstance,  that  for  some  time  con- 
jecture was  at  a loss  concerning  it;  at  length,  how- 
ever, it  was  determined  to  be  a galleon  bound  from 
China  to  New  Spain,  and  by  some  casualty  driven 
thus  far  to  the  northward.  This  extraordinary  de- 
lusion, for  it  was  no  more,  continued  till  w'e  were 
within  two  leagues  of  the  object,  when,  on  viewing 
it  with  a glass,  it  was  discovered  to  be  a huge  rock, 
standing  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  waters.  Its  ap- 
pearance did  very  strongly  resemble  a first-rate-man- 
of-war  under  a crowd  of  sail,  and  such  was  its  shape, 
that  a at  certain  distance,  it  held  forth  to  the  eye  the 
form  of  every  particular  sail  belonging  to  a ship,  and 
the  sailors  were  more  than  disposed  to  believe  that 
some  supernatural  power  had  suddenly  transformed 
it  into  its  present  shape.  It  obtained  the  name  of 
Lot’s  Wife,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  ob- 
jects, taken  in  all  its  circumstances,  which  I have 
ever  beheld.  The  waves  broke  against  its  rugged 
front  with  a fury  proportioned  to  the  immense  dis- 
tance which  they  had  to  roll  before  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  it.  It  rose  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
height  of  near  350  feet.  There  was  a cavern  on  its 
south-eastern  side,  into  which  the  waters  rolled  with 
an  awful  and  tremendous  noise.  In  regarding  this 
stupendous  rock,  which  stood  alone  in  an  immense 
ocean,  we  could  not  but  consider  it  as  an  object 
which  had  been  able  to  resist  one  of  those  great  con- 
vulsions of  nature  that  change  the  very  form  of  those 
parts  of  the  globe  which  they  are  permitted  to  deso- 
late.” (Meares’s  Voyage,  p.  96.) 

The  fur-trade  on  this  coast  had  now  become  a 
frequent  and  favorite  object  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  Meares,  on  making  the  American  shore, 
found  the  Princess  Royal,  of  London,  already  en- 
gaged in  traffic  there.  Entering  Nootka  Sound,  he 
built  a house,  and  established  a small  factory,  and 
soon  after,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
took  possession  of  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  or 
the  sound  which  separates  Vancouver  Island  from 
the  mainland.  He  also  built  a schooner,  and  after  a 
prosperous  course  of  traffic,  the  Felice  returned  in 
safety -to  China,  where  the  cargo  was  disposed  of  on 
very  advantageous  terms.  Some  sea-otter  skins  sold 
for  250  dollars  each,  and  the  tails  for  15  dollars  each, 
the  whole  cargo  being  purchased  by  one  merchant 
for  38,000  dollars.  Well  might  Captain  Portlock 
observe,  “that  this  branch  of  commerce,  so  far  from 
being  a losing  one,  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  and 
lucrative,  that  the  enterprising  merchant  can  possibly 
engage  in.” 

The  course  of  the  consort  vessel,  the  Iphigenia, 
was  not,  however,  so  smooth.  On  its  arrival  at 
Nootka  Sound,  where  there  were  now  two  Ameri- 
can vessels  engaged  in  the  same  traffic,  the  Iphigenia 
was  seized  by  a Spanish  force,  consisting  of  two 
small  ships  of  war,  the  commander  of  whom,  Mar- 
tinez, took  possession  of  the  small  factory  founded 
by  Meares,  hoisted  the  Spanish  standard  on  it,  and 
proclaimed  that  all  the  territory  extending  from 
Cape  Horn  to  60°  north  latitude,  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  He  then  proceeded  to  erect  batte- 
ries, store  houses,  and  other  buildings  requisite  for 
fortifying  that  post.  At  the  same  time,  three  other 
British  vessels,  the  Argonaut,  the  North  West  Ame- 
rica, and  the  Princess  Royal,  were  seized  by  these 
aggressors.  The  total  loss  incurred  on  this  occa- 
sion by  the  British  is  estimated  by  Meares  at  no  less 
a sum  than  500,000  dollars. 

In  consequence  of  formidable  preparations  for 
hostilities,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government, 
the  Spanish  government  executed  a convention  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1790,  by  which  the  invaded 
possessions  were  restored  to  the  British,  and  their 
right  to  them  acknowledged.  It  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine a more  unquestionable  territorial  right  than  is 
here  made  out,  first  in  consequence  of  priority  of  oc- 
cupation by  sir  Francis  Drake,  then  of  settlement 
by  Meares  and  other  British  subjects,  and  subse- 
quently of  cession  by  the  Spanish  goverdmenl,  the 
only  civilized  powercompetent  to  dispute  the  claims 
of  the  British. 

Our  government  was  now  awakened  to  some  sense 
of  the  importance  of  this  remote  tract;  and  in  1791, 


Captain  Vancouver  was  despatched  in  command  of 
the  sloop  of  war.  Discovery,  and  the  armed  tender* 
Chatham,  to  accept  from  the  Spaniards  the  stipulat- 
ed restoration  of  those  settlements,  and  to  make  a 
full,  accurate,  and  minute  survey  of  the  coast  to  the, 
north  of  36°  north  latitude.  These  Instructions 
were  carried  into  effect  with  consummate  skill,  per- 
severance, and  success. 

On  approaching  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  named’ 
the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  lie  fell  in  with  an  Ameri- 
can ship  commanded  by  Robert  Gray,  who  had  pene- 
trated fifty  miles  into  the  strait,  but  left  the  nature  of 
its  further  course  and  of  its  termination  as  much  un- 
known as  ever.  Vancouver,  however,  ascertained  it 
to  be  a strait,  separating  the  island  which  bears  his- 
name  from  the  mainland  to  the  east;  of  this  main- 
land he  took  possession  on  a spot,  which  he  named 
Port  Discovery,  situated  in  latitude  56°  20'  3"  north,, 
and  longitude  226°  35' east.  The  country  is  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  climate  mild  and 
favorable  to  animal  and  vegetable  life.  “To  de- 
scribe the  beauties  of  this  region,  will  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  be  a very  grateful  task  to  the  pen  of  a 
skilful  panegyrist.  The  serenity  of  the  climate,  the. 
innumerable  pleasing  landscapes,  and  the  abundant 
fertility  that  unassisted  nature  puts  forth,  require 
only  to  be  enriched  by  the  industry  of  man,  with  vil- 
lages, mansions,  cottages,  and  other  buildings,  to 
render  it  the  most  lovely  country  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed; whilst  the  labor  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  am- 
ply rewarded  in  the  bounties  which  nature  seems 
ready  to  bestow  on  cultivation.”  (Vancouver,  vo.l. 
1.  p.259.)  Nothing  in  the  history  of  discovery  and 
occupation,  can  be  pointed  out  stronger  or  more  un- 
questionable, than  our  right  to  this  territory.  Pro- 
ceeding farther,  the  British  commander,  to  make- 
“assurance  doubly  sure,”  on  the  king’s  birth-day, 
took  possession  in  the  manner,  which  we  will  here 
give  in  his  own  words:  “I  went  on  shore  about  one 
o’clock,  pursuing  the  usual  formalities  which  are  ge- 
nerally observed  on  such  occasions,  and  under  the 
discharge  of  a royal  salute  from  the  vessels,  took 
possession  accordingly  of  the  coast  from  that  part  of 
New  Albion,  in  the  latitude  of  39°  20'  north,  and  ton- 
gitude  236°  26'  east  to  the  entremee  of  this  inlet  of  the 
sea,  said  to  be  the  supposed  straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca ; as 
likewise  all  the  coasts,  islands,  Spc.  within  the  said  straits, 
as  well  on  the  northern,,  as  on  the  southern  shores,  together 
with  those  situated  in  the  interior  sea  which  we  had  dis- 
covered, which  interior  sea,  I honored  with  the  name 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  and  the  continent  bounding 
the  said  gulf,  and  extending  southerly  to  45°of  north 
latitude,  with  that  of  New  Georgia,  in  honor  of  his 
present  majesty.”  (p.289.)  It  should  also  be  ob- 
served, that  Meares  previously  on  the  18t h of  May', 
1788,  had  purchased  in  his  Britannic  majesty’s  name, 
for  some  sheets  of  copper,  the  ground  on  which  he 
built  the  factory  at  Nootka  Sound.  On  the  19th  of 
October,  1792,  the  Chatham,  the  smaller  vessel  of 
his  expedition,  entered  the  Columbia  river,  now- 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  the 
Oregon.  So  much  for  British  rights;  now  for  the 
encroachments  of  the  United  States.  Washington 
Irving  maintains,  (A-toria,  vol.  I,  p.  37.)  that  the 
discovery  of  the  Columbia  river,  was  made  previous- 
ly to  Vancouver,  by  Captain  Gray  of  Boston;  but 
even  if  the  truth  of  this  were  admitted,  it  could  no 
more  set  aside  the  rights  of  the  British  government 
founded  on  the  discoveries  and  prior  occupation  of 
the  whole  coast  of  New  Albion  by  Drake,  Cook,  and 
Vancouver,  than  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  a ri- 
ver among  our  Australian  possessions,  could  estab- 
lish a territorial  right  there  for  a rival  state. 

In  1804,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
equipped  an  expedition  under  their  officers  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  who  crossed  the  continent,  by  proceed- 
ing up  the  river  Missouri,  and  descending  the  Co- 
lumbia to  its  mouth.  On  the  return  of  the  expedi- 
tion a plan  was  contemplated,  and  after  the  mature 
deliberation  of  some  years  carried  into  execution  by 
John  Jacob  Astor,  a German  settled  at  New  York* 
and  who  had  realized  a large  fortune  by  the  fur  trade* 
to  establish  a factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
However,  previously  to  this,  a British  company,  tra- 
ding under  the  name  of  the  North  West  Company* 
had  by  means  of  its  agents,  established  a territorial 
right  to  the  coast,  commencing  about  a hundred; 
miles  north  of  the  Columbia,  and  extending  a-arth- 
ward  adislanceof  six-hundred  miles.  The  associ- 
ation formed  by  the  influence  of  Astor,  and  galled 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  in  1810  despatched  from 
New  York  a vessel  called  the  Tonquin,  with  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn*  to  form 
a factory  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  collect  furs, 
and  then  sail  to  Canton  to  dispose  of  them. — 
The  Tonquin  was  followed  next  year  by  i!Va  Beaver* 
and  a portion  of  their  united  crews  fortified  a post 
on  the  British  territories  at  the  mouth  of  the. 
Columbia,  and,  iri  honor  of  Astor,  styled  it  Fort  As 
loria. 
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The  history  of  the  colony  commenced  most  inau- 
spiciously.  The  Tonquin  proceeded  north  along  the 
coa?t  for  a cargo  of  furs,  and  at  Vancouver’s  Island 
was  assailed  by  a party  of  savages,  who,  first  irritat- 
ed by  the  brutality  of  the  captain,  and  then  encour- 
aged by  his  infatuated  want  of  precaution,  boarded 
the  vessel,  massacred  the  crew,  and  were  themselves, 
for  the  most  part,  blown  to  pieces  by  the  powder 
magazine,  which  was  fired  by  the  despiir  of  one  of 
the  wounded  traders;  no  one  but  the  Indian  interpre- 
ter escaped  from  the  scene  of  carnage.  The  spirits 
of  those  who  remained  at  Astoria  were,  however, 
revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  Beaver  from  New  York 
in  1812.  The  remonstrances  of  the  North  West 
Company  had,  however,  now  brought  the  English 
government  to  a sense  of  its  duty,  and  it  despatched 
the  Racoon  sloop  of  war  to  destroy  Fort  Astoria. — 
The  agents  of  the  North  West  Company,  who  were 
too  alert  to  be  surprised,  and  too  shrewd  to  allow 
any  commercial  benefit  to  escape  them,  purchased 
the  stock  of  the  Astorians,  bore  it  off  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  left  the  paltry  stockaded  fort  with  a few 
trifling  stores,  which  were  seized  by  the  British  com- 
mander. Captain  Black  in  command  of  the  Racoon, 
entered  the  fort,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  break- 
ing a bottle  of  wine,  proclaimed  that  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  establishment  and  country  in  the  name 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  changed  the  name  from 
Astoria,  to  that  of  Fort  George. 

After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814, 
the  British  relinquished  the  possession  of  Astoria, 
and  the  Americans  resumed  it;  but  there  is  no  pro- 
viso in  that  treaty  as  to  which  party  possesses  the 
right  to  the  port  or  territory;  and  so  this  point  re- 
mained as  undecided  as  ever.  In  1815,  the  Ameri- 
can congress  passed  a law  prohibiting  all  traffic  of 
British  traders  within  the  territories;  but  as  these 
territories  were  undefined,  and  the  British  compa- 
nies were  in  possession  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  determined  to  assert  their  rights  by  force 
of  arms,  the  law  of  congress  has  remained  a dead 
letter  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America.  Subse- 
quent conventions  between  the  two  governments 
have  left  the  question  completely  open,  merely  pro- 
viding that  the  territory  to  the  westward  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  together  with  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific,  shall  be  open  to  the  traders  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  country,  both  in  a commercial  and  terri- 
torial point  of  view,  is,  however,  so  valuable,  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  our  government  will  not  be  guilty 
of  the  very  culpable  infatuation  of  allowing  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  threats  of  the  Americans,  that  they 
will  expel  us  from  so  noble  an  acquisition,  of  which, 
having  actually  the  possession,  and  unquestionably 
(as  has  been  shown  by  us)  the  right,  we  are  conse- 
quently masters  de  facto  as  well  as  de  jure.  By  mak- 
ing this  coast  the  principal  outlet  of  the  furs  obtain- 
ed to  so  great  an  amount  throughout  our  vast  North 
American  territory,  and  adding  to  this  stock  what 
may  be  obtained  by  traffic  with  the  natives  along  the 
coast,  we  might  annually  collect  to  the  value  of 
above  half  a million  sterling,  of  an  article  singularly 
well  suited  for  the  trade  of  China,  and  thus  realize 
a considerable  profit,  as  well  as  strengthen  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  that  empire.  At  present  a 
large  proportion  of  the  advantages  of  our  trade  in 
furs  is  relinquished  to  the  Russians,  who,  importing 
them  from  us  in  Europe,  send  them  into  China  by  the 
way  of  Kiakhta.  There  is  reason  to  dread  that  the 
litigation  will  be  terminated  by  the  ultima  ratio  re- 
gum, the  bayonet  and  cannon,  for  the  cogent  appli- 
cation of  which,  our  recent  acquisition  at  Hong- 
Kong  will,  we  trust,  afford  effectual  means.  If  to 
this  were  added  the  acquisition  of  a commanding 
position  in  the  Sandwich  Isles,  we  need  little  fear 
opposition  or  rivalry  in  the  North  Pacific.  Any  de- 
monstration in  maintenance  of  our  rights  would  be 
well  supported  by  some  members  of  the  present  po- 
pulation, originating  in  the  race  which  constituted 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  and  North  West 
Companies. 

That  such  a contingency  may  soon  arise  there  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  as  well  from  other  indi- 
cations as  from  the  intelligence  and  views  disclosed 
in  the  following  extract  from  an  American  paper — 
“We  have  the  north-eastern  boundary  settled,  and  so 
will  we  soon  have  the  north-western,  for  our  coun- 
trymen are  fast  establishing  themselves  in  that  coun- 
try, which  will  constitute  the  surest  right  of  posses- 
sion, and  the  best  title.”  This  alludes  to  a settle- 
ment made  about  twelve  years  ago  by  some  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  about  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamet, 
a main  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  and  flowing 
through  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  existence. — 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  the  climate  mild,  the 
scenery  beautiful,  and  the  surface  diversified  with 
groups  of  fine  trees,  well  adapted  either  for  fuel  or 
the  purposes  of  the  carpenter;  and  the  settlement  is 
accessible,  by  means  of  the  river,  for  vessels  of  two 


hundred  tons  burden.  The  waters  also  swarm  with 
the  finest  fish.  By  a strange  and  unpardonable  over- 
sight of  the  local  officer  of  the  company,  mission- 
aries from  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  take 
religious  charge  of  the  population:  and  these  artful 
men  lost  no  time  in  introducing  such  a number  of 
their  countrymen  as  reduced  the  influence  of  the 
small  number  of  original  British  settlers  to  complete 
insignificance.  These  missionaries  have  also  solicit- 
ed and  obtained  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  a recognition  of  the  political  existence  of  the 
settlement.  The  executive  of  the  United  States,  not 
content  with  this,  have  sent  round  by  Cape  Horn  a 
governor,  to  take  charge  of  the  infant  colony,  and, 
unless  a speedy  remedy  be  applied,  our  fellow  sub- 
jects in  that  quarter  will  soon  be  excluded  from  the 
Columbia  river,  its  tributaries,  and  adjacent  coun- 
tries, hitherto,  for  some  time,  reckoned  among  our 
possessions. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  COAL  TRADE.  The  following  compara- 
tive table  will  show  the  quantity  of  coal  imported 
into  this  country  from  1821  to  1842,  both  years  inclu- 
sive— also  the  quantity  of  Bituminous  coal,  mined 
and  shipped  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  Anthracite 
coal  trade  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  periods. 
The  importations  of  foreign  coal  is  official  from  the 
register  of  the  treasury: 


Foreign  coal. 

Virginia  coal. 

Anthracite  coal. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

TONS. 

1821 

22,122 

00,000 

1,073 

1822 

34  523 

48,214 

2,240 

1823 

30,433 

39,255 

5,823 

1824 

27,828 

59,857 

9,541 

1825 

25,645 

59,571 

34,893 

1826 

35,605 

79.143 

48,047 

1827 

40,257 

75,643 

63,434 

1828 

32,302 

89.357 

77,516 

1829 

45,393 

83,357 

112,083 

1830 

58,136 

91,775 

174,734 

1831 

36  507 

93,143 

176,520 

1832 

72,987 

117  878 

363,871 

1833 

92,432 

142,587 

487,748 

1834 

91,626 

110,714 

376,636 

1835 

49,969 

96,428 

560,758 

1836 

108,432 

110,714 

682,428 

1837 

152,450 

100,000 

881, 47g 

1838 

129,083 

96,428 

739,293 

1839 

181,551 

85,714 

819,327 

1840 

162,867 

78,571 

865,414 

1841 

155,394 

71,081 

958,899 

1842 

103.247 

68,750 

1,108,001 

Our  readers  will  observe  by  the  above  table  that  the 
quantity  of  Virginia  bituminous  coal,  which  comes 
more  in  competition  with  the  foreign  coal,  also  bitu- 
minous, was  gradually  increasing  until  1834.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  effects  of  the  compromise  bill 
of  1832,  began  to  be  felt,  it  lingered  for  several  years 
without  much  variation,  and  then  commenced  de- 
clining annually,  and  continued  to  decline  up  to  1842, 
while  the  foreign  trade  increased  in  a correspond- 
ing but  much  greater  ratio  up  to  1841.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  in  those  years  when  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  coal  was  the  largest,  the  anthracite  coal 
trade  was  also  affected,  and  absolutely  declined  for 
two  or  three  years.  These  facts  speak  much  louder 
than  all  the  fine  spun  theories  of  free-trad ists.  The 
very  low  and  ruinous  rates  at  which  anthracite  coal 
was  sold  during  the  last  year,  forced  it  into  several 
markets  where  foreign  coal  was  formerly  consumed, 
and  we  find  a decline  in  the  supply  of  foreign  coal 
of  52,147  tons.  [Miners'  Journal. 

COAL.  A little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
only  coal  consumed  in  the  United  States  ’was  impor- 
ted from  England.  Anthracite  coal  was  scarcely 
known  except  among  the  fossils  of  the  naturalist,  al- 
though now  so  common  and  constituting  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  our  country. 

About  the  time  when  business  was  just  reviving 
from  the  shocks  of  the  last  war,  during  which  the 
lesson  of  a wise  attention  to  our  own  resources  had 
been  urged  by  that  best  of  teachers,  necessity,  the 
immense  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  attracted  at- 
tention. The  coal  trade  may  be  dated  from  1820, 
during  which  year  365  tons  were  mined  at  Mauch 
Chunk,  and  sent  to  market;  and  this  was  the  total  of 
the  American  anthracite  trade  up  to  that  period. 
Twenty-two  years  after,  in»1842,  the  amount  of  coal 
sent  to  market  from  the  anthracite  region  had  in- 
creased to  1,500,000  tons.  Until  1825  the  operations 
in  this  production  were  confined  to  the  Lehigh  re- 
gion, but  during  that  year  the  immense  Schuylkill 
tract  was  opened.  Subsequently,  various  other  fa- 
vorable spots  were  worked,  and  additional  sources 
will  no  doubt  increase  with  the  consumption.  From 
merely  domestic  uses  it  has  become  a necessary  ar- 


ticle in  our  manufactures,  and  the  vast  mineral 
wealth  of  our  country,  by  its  aid,  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing available. 

LIBERIA.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
contains  a letter  from  a correspondent  at  Monrovia, 
in  Africa,  from  which  we  take  the  subjoined  ex- 
tract. It  relates  to  the  health  of  the  climate,  and 
doubtless  gives  correct  testimony.  Cape  Palmas, 
where  the  Maryland  colony  is  situated,  is  eminently 
healthful,  and  the  acclimating  fever  to  which  new 
emigrants  are  subject  is  so  completely  under  medical 
management  that  it  is  but  slightly  regarded. 

We  may  here  express  our  regret  that, the  joint  re- 
solutions submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  relative  to  intercourse  with 
Africa,  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  two  houses. 
The  late  period  at  which  they  were  introduced  and 
the  press  of  business  then  crowding  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  no  doubt  caused  the  failure  to  which 
we  refer.  One  of  the  resolutions  related  to  the  Africo 
American  colonies  in  Liberia,  and  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  coast  be- 
tween the  extreme  points  of  settlement,  which  would 
make  a line  of  three  hundred  miles.  Such  a move- 
ment as  this  might  be  the  beginning  of  series  of  ope- 
rations which  would  result  in  some  effectual  bar 
against  the  prosecution  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast. 
The  subject  will  not  be  lost  sight  of,  we  hope,  at  the 
next  session  of  congress. 

The  existence  of  colonies  in  Africa,  planted  by 
American  enterprise,  and  inhabited  by  people  once 
residents  of  our  soil,  cannot  but  give  rise  to  a new 
and  increasing  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  distant 
continent.  The  trade  which  is  springing  up  an*!  ex- 
tending between  the  U.  States  and  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  must  tend  also  to  deepen  and  enlarge  that 
interest.  The  following  account  we  are  sure  will  be 
read  with  satisfaction:  [Balt.  Jlmer. 

“It  is  difficult  in  the  U.  States,  to  form  a correct 
idea  of  the  physical  features  of  this  continent.  Our 
early  impressions  of  Africa,  gained  from  woful  pub- 
lications of  shipwrecked  manners,  and  suffering 
captives,  or  from  the  almost  equally  incorrect  geo- 
graphies of  the  last  generation,  are  so  difficult  to  be 
effaced,  that  one  can  hardly  think  of  the  country, 
without  a plentiful  intermixture  of  arid  plains,  sandy 
deserts,  malarious  night  dews  and  scorching  noons, — 
enough  to  repel  the  most  enterprising  itinerant  ven- 
der of  Yankee  land  notions  from  entering  its  devot- 
ed territory.  I need  not  tell  you,  that  all  such  im- 
pressions are  very  wide  of  the  truth,  and  that  over 
a country,  fairer,  richer,  brighter,  more  fertile  in 
soil  or  luxuriant  in  vegetation,  the  blue  sky  does  not 
bend.  Its  hills  and  its  plains  are  covered  with  a ver- 
dure that  never  fades;  its  productions  keep  on  in  their 
growth  through  every  season  of  the  year;  the  luxu- 
riant and  various  foliage  which  overhangs  the  bank 
of  every  river,  and  recedes  back  into  the  interminable 
forests,  gives  a perpetual  freshness  to  the  scene; 
which  ever  animates  and  gladdens  the  beholder;  and 
the  bland  and  delicious  atmosphere  of  the  day,  puri- 
fied by  night  rains,  which  rarely  fail,  and  seldom  ex- 
ceeding the  temperature  of  a June  day  in  New  Eng- 
land, gives  to  the  climate  of  Liberia  all  the  health- 
fulness of  tbe  temperate  zones,  with  all  the  luxury 
of  the  tropics. 

There  never  was  a more  unfounded  opinion,  than 
that  which  represents  Liberia  as  an  unhealthy  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  the  early  settlers  were  exposed 
to  an  acclimating  fever,  and  that  many  of  them  died, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  healthfulness  of  Liberia. 
You  might  with  equal  propriety  pronounce  Nevv  Eng- 
land an  unhealthy  climate  because  one  half  of  the 
emigrants  to  Plymouth  died  in  the  first  four  months; 
or  Virginia,  because  the  colony  at  Jamestown  lost 
ninety  per  centum  of  its  population  within  a single 
year:  as  to  tax  the  climate  of  Liberia  with  the  charge 
of  being  sickly,  because  emigrants  from  a distant- 
country  are  obliged  to  pass  through  a process  of  ac- 
climation. Every  new  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  objection,  and  every 
new  colony  of  which  history  informs  us  has  been  ob- 
noxious the  same  in  a far  greater  degree.  This  ac- 
climating fever  is  completely  under  the  control  of 
medical  skill,  and  is  far  less  to  be  apprehended  now, 
than  are  the  agues  of  a western  prairie  or  the  epide- 
mics of  the  southern  river  banks.  To  the  colored 
emigrants  who  come  fr0m  a latitude  below  the  35th 
degree,  they  are  very  light;  and  to  all,  who  will  give 
a proper  attention  to  diet,  clothing,  and  exposure, 
they  are  seldom  severe,  and  never  fatal.  Liberia  is 
not  a sickly  country.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  na- 
tives, and  the  emigrants  who  are  once  thoroughly  ac- 
climated, it  is  among  the  healthiest  countries  in  the 
world.  I wish  you  could  see  the  fine,  burly  frames, 
redundant  with  ruddiest  health,  which  I saw  at  New 
Georgia  the  other  day,  and  could  witness  that  hear- 
ty, contented,  gratified  and  yeoman  like  hospitality, 

, with  which  these  pure,  ebon  children  of  “the  land 
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of  the  Lion,”  received  us  to  their  houses.  And  not 
only  at  New  Georgia,  but  at  Stockton,  Caldwell, 
Millsburgh,  and  all  over  tho  colony,  you  find  evi- 
dence of  health  in  the  extreme  old  age,  the  hercu- 
lean frames,  the  athletic  feats,  the  agile  movements 
and  buoyant  spirits  of  the  men  and  women,  and  the 
sleek,  fat  faces  and  noisy  merriment  of  the  children, 
evidences  which  you  cannot  doubt,  of  the  abundant 
adaptation  of  the  climate  to  robust  health  and  vigo- 
rous longevity. 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENON.  The  Newark 
Daily  Advertiser  of  the  Sth,  evening  says: 

The  Comet  blazed  out  conspicuously  about  sunset 
last  evening,  the  long  bushy  tail  stretching  from  near 
the  south  western  horizon  to  near  the  zenith.  Some 
fearful  imiginations,  filled  with  the  follies  of  Miller- 
ism,  were  foolishly  frightened  at  its  aspects.  Some 
recent  writer  says — 

Of  504  comets  that  have  entered  the  solar  system, 
24  have  passed  between  Mercury  and  the  sun,  47 
within  Venus,  58  between  Venus  and  the  earth,  73 
between  the  earth  and  Mars,  and  302  between  Mars 
and  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  no  casualty  has  occur- 
red to  primary  or  satellite.  The  comet  of  1770 
passed  through  the  system  of  Jupiter  without  produc- 
ing the  slightest  effect.  Still  many  people  are  alarm- 
ed at  these  erratic  bodies,  these  rail  cars  of  the  stel- 
lar regions,  the  mystery  of  whose  office  and  destiny 
makes  their  astronomy  of  intense  interest.  With  re- 
ference to  the  danger  of  a comet’s  striking  the  earth, 
we  here  add  that  the  comet  Encke,  whose  period  is 
only  1,207  days,  and  nearest  the  earth  of  all  the 
comets  known,  cannot  come  in  collision  short  of  a 
period  of  219,000,000  of  years,  which  calculation  is 
based  on  astronomical  fads. 

The  present  phenomenon  more  resembles  the  zo- 
dical  light,  which  we  should  have  called  it,  if  the  eas- 
tern magi  had  not  pronounced  it  a comet.  Some  ob- 
servers here  also  discovered  the  nucleus  last  evening 
with  glasses,  soon  after  sun  set,  near  the  south  wes- 
tern horizon.  The  length  of  the  tail  is  from  30  to  40 
degrees  and  is  very  beautiful. 

ZODIACAL  LIGJHT.  This  interesting  pheno- 
menon in  the  heavens  was  noticed  here  on  Monday 
night,  the  6th,  and  also  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
nights  the  7th  and  8th  of  March. 

Zodiacal  light  appears  in  the  morning  before  sun- 
rise. and  in  the  evening  after  twilight.  It  is  a pyra- 
mid, with  the  sun  for  its  basis.  The  sides  are  not 
straight,  but  curved,  as  those  of  a lens  when  viewed 
edgewise.  It  is  generally  seen  about  the  period  of 
the  equinoxes,  when  there  is  the  shortest  twilight. 
This  light  resembles  the  milky  way,  a faint  twilight, 
or  the  tail  of  a comet.  The  intensity  of  the  light, 
its  shape  and  tints,  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
condition  ot  the  atmosphere,  which  is  now  remarka- 
ble for  its  clearness. 

The  zodiacal  light  was  first  described  about  two 
centuries  ago,  and  the  various  theories  respecting  it 
may  be  seen  by  referring  to  works  on  astronomy. 

The  subjoined  description  of  this  light,  which  we 
copy  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  will,  we  dare 
say,  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to 
those  who  have  alarmed  themselves  with  the  appre- 
hension that  this  atmospheric  phenomenon  was  a 
Comet,  such  as — 

terror  sheds 

On  gazing  nations,  from  his  fiery  train 

Of  length  enormous. 

“ Zodiacal  light;  a triangular  beam  of  light,  round- 
ed a little  at  the  vertex,  which  is  seen  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  before  the  rising  and  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun.  It  resembles  the  faint  light  of  the 
milky  way,  and  has  its  base  always  turned  towards 
the  sun,  and  its  axis  inclined  to  the  horizon.  The 
length  of  this  pyramidal  light,  reckoning  from  the 
sun  as  its  base,  is  sometimes  45°,  and  at  others  150°; 
and  the  vertical  angle  is  sometimes  26°,  and  some- 
times 10.  It  is  generally  supposed  co  arise  from  an 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  sun,  and  appears  to  have 
been  first  observed  by  Descartes  and  by  Childrey  in 
1659;  but  it  did  not  attract  general  attention  till  it 
was  noticed  by  Dominiqne  Cassini  (q.  v.)  who  gave 
it  its  present  name.  If  we  suppose  the  sun  to  have 
an  atmosphere,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
from  the  luminous  aurora  which  appears  to  surround 
his  disc  in  total  eclipses,  it  must  be  very  much  flat- 
tened at  its  poles,  and  swelled  out  at  the  equator,  by 
the  centrifugal  force  of  his  equatorial  parts.  When 
the  sun,  then,  is  below  the  horizon,  a portion  of  this 
luminous  atmosphere  will  appear  like  a pyramid  of 
light  above  the  horizon.  The  obliquity  of  the  zo- 
diacal light  will  evidently  vary  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  sun’s  equator  to  the  horizon;  and  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  about  the  lime  of  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  it  will  form  a very  great  angle  with  the 
horizon,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly at  that  season  of  the  year.  But  when  the 


sun  is  in  the  summer  solstice,  he  is  in  the  part  of  the 
ecliptic  which  is  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  there- 
fore, his  equator,  and  consequently  the  zodiacal  light 
ismore  oblique  to  the  horizon.  Laplace,  however, 
has  made  some  objections  to  this  theory  in  his  Meca- 
nique  Celeste;  ami  Rcgnier  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
owing  merely  to  the  refraction  of  the  solar  light  by 
the  earth’s  atmosphere.”  [JVhf.  Int. 

The  attention  of  our  citizens  lias  been  attracted, 
for  several  evenings  past,  by  a phenomenon  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  which  many  have  sup- 
posed to  be  a comet,  and  which  is  no  doubt  the 
same  that  has  recently  been  described  in  several  pa- 
pers as  a 'comet.  We  find,  on  recurring  to  Rees’ 
Cyclopedia,  that  it  is  in  fact  the  zodiacal  light.  It  is 
rarely  seen  in  northern  latitudes,  but  is  frequently  or 
almost  constantly  observed  in  the  torrid  zone.  The 
best  time  for  seeing  it,  in  England,  is  said  to  be  about 
the  1st  of  March,  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening;  which 
corresponds  pretty  exactly  with  the  time  of  its  pre- 
sent appearance  here.  It  was  first  noted,  in  modern 
times,  by  Descartes  about  the  year  1659;  but  did  not 
engage  general  attention  until  it  was  described  and 
named  by  Cassini  the  elder,  in  1683. 

Cassini  often  mentions  the  great  resemblance  of 
the  zodiacal  light  to  the  tails  of  comets.  M.  Fatia 
has  made  the  same  observation;  and  Euler  endea- 
vored to  prove  them  owing  to  similar  causes.  The 
extent  of  the  zodiacal  light,  from  the  suri  to  its  point, 
is  seldom  less  than  45,  and  sometimes  150  degrees  in 
length.  The  light  seems  to  have  no  other  motion 
than  that  of  the  sun  itself.  Its  brightness  resembles 
that  of  the  milky  way;  and  from  its  shape  we  should 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  meteor  called  trabes  by  the 
ancients,  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  a beam  or 
rafter.  [Madisonian. 

A description  of  this  phenomenon  is  thus  given  by 
R.  W.  Haskins,  author  of  a work  on  astronomy,  in 
a late  number  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  annual  exhibition,  in  our  western  evening 
sky,  of  this  unexplained  astronomical  phenomenon, 
has  again  returned.  This  light,  in  appearance, 
somewhat  resembles  the  tail  of  a comet,  its  form  is 
that  of  a cone  its  base  resting  upon  the  horizon, 
above  the  sun,  from  which  body  it  is  never  found  se- 
parated, and  projecting  upward,  somewhat  obliquely, 
among  the  zodiacal  stars.  Its  apex  is  at  present  in 
the  constellation  Aries. 

It  is  visible  every  clear  evening,  and  will  so  con- 
tinue for  some  months  to  come,  when  not  obscured 
by  the  presence  of  the  moon.  It  is  best  viewed  at 
the  close  of  twilight,  or,  at  present,  about  half  past 
six,  from  which  period  it  decreased  in  height,  owing 
to  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth,  so  as  soon  to  fall 
wholly  below  the  western  horizon,  in  common  with 
that  portion  of  the  heavens  which  it  occupies. 

This  light,  as  already  observed,  is  of  a conical 
form:  it  is  much  the  strongest  in  the  centre,  and 
fades  away  so  gradually,  towards  the  borders,  that 
its  exact  outline  cannot  be  perfectly  traced.  It  va- 
ries in  intensity,  in  different  years,  but  without  the 
the  observance  of  any  known  law;  and  although  it 
has  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  astronomers, 
yet  it  has  not  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of 
others.  It  has  sometimes  been  mistaken,  when  seen, 
for  the  light  of  some  distant  conflagration;  and  at 
others  it  has  passed  for  the  aurora  borealis.  Astro- 
nomical classes,  in  schools,  private  students,  and  all 
persons,  in  short,  by  continued  and  careful  observa- 
tion, for  some  time  to  come,  may  now  so  far  familia- 
rize themselves  with  the  position  and  appearance  of 
this  phenomenon  as  to  avoid  all  subsequent  mistakes 
in  regard  to  it. 

The  cause  of  the  zodiacal  light  is  unknown;  that 
it  permanently  pertains  to  the  celestial  mechanism 
is  proved  by  its  constancy,  both  in  time  and  in  posi- 
tion. Dominique  Cassini,  a French  astronomer, 
first  noticed  this  light  in  1668,  but  more  particularly 
in  1683,  and  in  his  researches  respecting  it,  he  found 
it  mentioned,  as  something  remarkable,  in  a Nation- 
al History  of  England  by  Childrey,  written  about  the 
year  1659.  From  1683  to  the  present  time,  astrono- 
mers have  sought,  in  vain,  a solution  of  the  pheno- 
menon in  question.  They  have  learned  that  the  zo- 
daical  light  always  accompanies  the  sun,  appearing 
in  certain  months  before  that  luminary  in  the  east, 
and  in  others  after  it,  in  the  west;  and  it  always  has 
the  same  form,  though  it  differs  somewhat,  as  be- 
fore observed,  in  its  intensity. 

R.  W.  HASKINS. 

Buffalo,  January  25,  1843. 

At  the  eastward  this  luminous  appearance  is  held 
to  be  a comet.  The  following  letter  in  reference  to 
it  is  from  professor  Alexander,  of  Princeton  College, 

N.  J. 

Princeton,  Tuesday,  March  7,  1843. 

My  dear  sir:  1 presume  the  conspicuous  comet 
which  is  now  visible  can  hardly  have  escaped  your 
notice.  It  showed  a tail  last  evening  of  some  15  de- 
grees long,  shortly  after  sunset,  a little  to  the  south- 


west of  the  point  where  the  sun  had  disappeare  d.  I 
had  moreover,  a glimpse  of  it  the  evening  befo  re;  it 
is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  daylight. 

I have  looked  for  Lougier’s  comet,  but  it  ap  pears 
to  be,  at  present,  beyond  the  reach  of  my  teles  .cope. 
Should  the  first  mentioned  body  be  visible  in  the 
day  time,  meridian  onservations  will  of  com  -se  be 
available.  In  extreme  haste,  yours  truly, 

STEPHEN  ALEXANP  JER. 

Sears  C.  Walker,  esq. 

A comet  of  extreme  brilliancy  was  vis  ible  till 
about  eight  o’clock  last  night.  We  presu  ,me  it  is 
the.  same  which  lias  been  noticed  at  the  e astward, 
and  which  was  visible  there  in  the  day  time 

[N.  Y.  C owner. 
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From  the  Pennsylvanian. 

JAMES  MADISON  PORTER— SEC  RETARY 
OF  WAR! 

Who  is  James  Madison  Porter?  This  is  a question 
that  will  no  doubt  be  asked  by  thousands,  perhaps 
millions,  out  of  Pennsylvania.  In  it,  'he  is  well,  too 
well  known.  He  is  not  David  Riltenliousc  Porter,  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania,  but  only  his  brother!  Hereto- 
fore governors,  ex-governors,  men  of  character  and 
abilities  well  and  favorably  known  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, have  been  placed  at.  the  head  of  the  departments, 
but  to  be  the  brother  of  a great  man  — 

“To  be  falher-in-la w 
To  a very  magnificent  three-t  ailed  Bashaw, 
Seems  to  be  all  that  is  requisite  in  the  estimation  of 
John  Tyler.  But  as  James  Madison  Porter  is  not 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  tell  who  he  is — which  is  not  a very  easy  task. — 
His  life  has  been  too  obscure  to  furnish  facts  that 
can  be  worked  into  a biography  of  national  interest, 
and  yet  it  has  not  been  sufficient', y obscure,  nor  de- 
void of  facts,  to  allow  the  imagi  nation  full  play  for 
its  creative  energies.  We  can,  therefore,  only  give 
the  little  that  is  known  or  said  of  him,  leaving  it  to 
his  friends  to  make  him  a soldier  or  a statesman,  if 
they  can  find  the  material  wherewith  to  do  it. 

In  the  military  line,  he  ranks  as  high  as  colonel; 
but  of  the  name  or  number  of  I ds  regiment,  we  are 
not  informed.  It  has  been  said,  with  what  truth 
neither  our  information  nor  on  r memory  will  attest, 
that  he  was  an  assistant  quarter  master  in  the  militia, 
and  served  at  Camp  Dupont,  c>r  Shell-pot  Hill  during 
the  war,  and  that,  as  the  sea  ndal  goes,  he  was  dis- 
missed therefrom.  Perhaps  i t was  the  important  ser- 
vices he  then  rendered  his  country,  which  induced 
Mr.  Tyler  to  make  him  seonjtary  of  war! 

The  civil  offices  ke  has  held,  though  a politician 
all  his  life,  are  no  more  numerous  than  his  military 
honors,  and  their  history  mey  be  as  briefly  told.  He 
was  a member  of  the  conv  ention  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  a judge  for  a year  or  so  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas — to  the  latter,  he 
was  appointed  by  his  broth  er.  His  course  in  the  con- 
vention, developed  the  character  of  the  man,  and  did 
any  thing  but  establish  his  reputation  for  political 
honesty  or  democratic  principles.  Having  been  op- 
posed to  the  democratic  party  but  a short  time  before 
the  members  of  the  convention  were  chosen,  the  de- 
mocrats of  Northampton  felt  distrust  when  he  offer- 
ed himself  as  their  candidate,  and  required  him  pub- 
licly to  pledge  himself  to  support  certain  reforms 
in  the  constitution;  which  pledge  he  violated  when 
elected.  In  the  convention,  he  acted  mostly  against 
his  democratic  colleagues,  taking  part  with  Sergeant, 
Stevens  and  their  associates,  and  no  bank  man  or 
feed  attorney  could  have  been  more  indefatigable  than 
he  in  sustaining  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  His 
speech  in  its  defence,  and  in  opposition  to  the  demo- 
crats of  the  convention  and  of  the  state,  occupiesybr- 
ty-four  pages  of  the  debates  of  the  convention. — 
Whether  he  was  indebted  to  the  bank  at  the  time,  we 
do  not  know;  but  it  has  been  generally  believed  that 
shortly  after  his  advocacy  of  it  in  the  convention  he 
was  iutheenjoymentoflarge  accommodations,  which 
were  continued  until  its  recent  bankruptcy  Whe- 
ther these  loans  were  paid  'off'  as  many  others  are 
said  to  have  been,  by  services  rendered,  or  remain 
yet  unsettled,  we  do  not  know',  and  therefore  cannot 
say. 

But  the  services  rendered  the  bank  in  the  conven- 
tion were  not  all  that  it  received  from  him.  Discon- 
nexion with  the  more  recent  Broadhead  and  Handy 
conspiracy  and  bribery  transactions  to  procure  legis- 
lative aid  for  the  bank,  is  matter  of  record;  indeed  it 
is  on  evidence  under  oath,  that  James  Madison  Porter 
was  the  originator  of  that  most  nefarious  scheme. — 
Mr.  Handy,  in  his  testimony  before  the  legislative 
committee,  says: 

“In  an  interview  I had  with  Judge  Porter,  in  re- 
gard to  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank,  he  said 
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that  something  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  nothing 
could  he  done,  in  his  opinion,  but  v.'hat  was  usually 
resorted  to,  to  procure  legislation:  that  some  person 
should  be  sent  here,  who  could  call  to  his  aid  persons 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  to  assist  in  procuring 
the  legislation  that  was  deemed  necessary,  and  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Brodhead  should  be  pro- 
cured. In  consequence  of  that  conversation  and 
other  circumstances,*  I spoke  to  Mr.  Brodhead  to 
come  up  here,  vvhicli  he  did.”  And  again,  “I  would 
state  most  distinctly,  that  the  conversations  held  with 
Judge  Porter,  determined  my  mind  in  favor  of  em- 
ploying Mr.  Brodhead.” 

The  legislation  required,  was  a legalizing  of  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments  for  a year.  To  obtain 
this,  Mr.  Handy,  as  he  says  above,  inconsequence  of 
the  suggestions  of  Judge  Porter,  employed  Brodhead, 
and  agreed  to  give  him  for  the  job  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  suspension  was  legal- 
ized and  the  money  paid.  Whether  James  Madison 
Porter  had  any  agency  in  persuading  his  brother,  go- 
vernor Porter,  to  lend  his  aid  in  procuring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  required  by  the  bank,  or-whether  he 
received  any  fee  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Handy  or  the 
bank,  or  divided  the  spoils  with  Brodhead,  can  only 
be  determined  when  Dunlap,  Brodhead  & Co.  shall 
truly  reveal  to  the  world  the  secrets  of  thatdark  tran- 
saction. That  Judge  Porter  was  not  the  man  to  af- 
ford advice  or  service  for  nothing,  is  seen  and  known 
in  the  “thousand  dollar  fee”  given  him  by  his  brother, 
the  governor,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  trying 
the  validity  of  one  or  two  of  governor  Ritner’s  judi- 
cial appointments;  and  from  the  large  sums  of  money 
he  is  said  to  have  received  from  canal  contracts  and 
contractors,  in  the  way  of  contractor  himself,  and  as 
counsel  for  other  contractors  in  disputed  cases  to  be 
adjudged  by  officers  under  his  brother’s  administra- 
tion. 

Our  object  being  at  this  time  to  give  merely  an  out- 
line of  the  new  secretary’s  habits  ol  thought  and  course 
of  training,  we  will  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject 
and  devote  a little  space  to  what  may  be  called  his 
party  political  tendencies. 

The  first  we  ever  heard  of  him  was  sometime  about 
the  year  1832,  when  he  was  running  as  a candidate 
for  congress  in  opposition  to  the  democratic  ticket, 
and  he  was  then  in  a measure  lost  sight  of  until  his 
election  to  the  state  convention.  On  the  22d  Jan- 
uary, 1837,  in  that  body,  he  thus  gives  his  own  his- 
tory: 

“In  1824,  the  old  usages  of  party  seemed  broken 
up,  and  the  party  being  left  without  candidates  se- 
lected in  the  usual  manner,  scattered  their  support 
among  various  individuals.  On  that  occasion,  1 was 
found  among  those  who  supported  Mr.  Clay,  and  have 
never  had  cause  to  regret  my  having  done  so.  It  was  not 
my  fortune  at  any  time  to  have  supported  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Jackson,  a circumstance  for  which  I have 
never  reproached  myself.  In  all  the  subsequent  presi- 
dential elections,  until  the  last,  1 found  myself  sepa- 
rated from  many  of  the  democratic  friends  with 
whom  I had  previously  acted.  I had  belonged  during 
that  time  to  a very  respectable  party  called  the  “na- 
tional republicans.”  But  they  having  become  lost 
or  mixed  in  some  new  party,  I found  myself  almost 
alone.  1 must  either  have  stood  still,  until  in  the  re- 
volution of  years  my  old  friends  were  brought  back  to 
me,  or  1 became  persuaded  again  to  action  by  the  ar- 
guments and  solicitations  of  my  old  friends.” 

After  paying  a compliment  to  the  old  federal  par- 
ly, he  says:  “but  these  new  fangled  shreds  and  patches, 
the  factions  and  fragments  of  factions  l CANNOT  COM- 
MUNE WITH  nor  understand ;”  and  then  he  thus 
speaks  of  such  a party:  “This  much  I know,  that 

having  no  principal  tor  its  basis,  it  need  not  alarm  us 
by  any  fear  of  its  duration .”  We  make  these  last 
quotations  from  the  secretary’s  speech,  not  so  much 
to  define  his  political  character,  as  from  their  aptness 
in  illustrating  the  character  of  those  he  is  now  asso- 
ciated with,  and  the  fate  that  awaits  him. 

Since  1837,  Mr.  James  Madison  Porter  has  been 
what  may  be  termed  a “Porter  man” — that  is,  he  has 
so  far  acted  with  the  democratic  party,  as  to  hold  a 
judgeship  under  his  brother’s  appointment,  for  a year 
or  two,  and  is  said  to  have  picked  up  considerable 
sums  in  die  way  of  canal  contracts,  fees  as  counsel 
for  the  administration— or  for  banks — or  for  contrac- 
tors, &c.,  and  has  no  doubt,  done  a good  business  in 
a small  way.  He  has  all  his  life  been  a tricky,  spe- 
culating, political  lawyer,  with  some  talent  and  legal 
knowledge,  and  a large  fund  of  mudest  assurance. — 
Such  is  John  Tyler’s  secretary  of  war,  James  Madi- 
son Porter,  brother  to  David  Rittenhouse  Porter,  go- 
vernor of  Pennsylvania. 

If  Mr.  Tyler  intends  the  appointment  of  thp  new 
secretary  as  a compliment  to  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  will  find  that  he  has  acted  under  a mis- 
taken impression,  and  that  they  will  not  thank  him 
for  it.  If  he  had  wished  to  insult  them  and  to  show 


a contemptuous  indifference  to  their  feelings  and  opin- 
ions, it  could  not  have  been  done  in  a more  pointed 
manner.  If  it  is  supposed  that  in  this  way,  such  a 
junction  of  power  and  patronage  can  be  made,  as  will 
transfer  the  democratic  party  of  the  state,  “like  cattle 
in  the  market,”  an  egregious  blunder  has  been  com- 
mitted. The  yeomanry  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  to 
be  traded  offby  huckstering  politicians  that  they  may 
put  money  in  their  pockets  by  the  transaction.  On 
the  contrary,  an  attempt  at  bargaining  and  selling  so 
barefaced  and  unblushing  as  that  to  which  we  allude, 
will  awaken  the  indignation  of  every  democrat  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  they  will  justly  be  the  more  pro- 
voked^at  the  whole  affair,  since  in  has  been  negotiated 
under  the  undisguised  impression  that  Pennsylvania 
is  to  be  had  at  so  low  a price  as  a cabinet  office  to 
such  a man  as  James  Madison  Porter.  Were  the 
people  to  be  purchased  thus,  they  would  sell  them- 
selves cheaply  indeed.  This  junction  of  the  two  ad- 
ministrations, with  all  the  influences  they  can  bring 
to  bear,  wilt  neither  transfer  the  people  on  the  one 
hand,  to  sustain  Mr.  Tyler  for  the  presidency  nor 
governor  Porter  for  the  vice  presidency,  nor  will  it 
serve  to  distract  and  divide  the  party  in  J841.  Such 
chaffering  and  peddling,  first  of  the  offices  of  the  peo- 
ple and  then  of  the  people  themselves,  for  the  benefit 
of  two  families,  will  create  an  emotion  of  just  anger 
not  easily  to  be  tranquilized. 

From  the  New  York  Courier. 

“ From  the  Madisonian  of  Thursday,  March  9,  1843. 
fCjpflon.  J.  C.  Spencer  has  resigned  his  commis- 
sion as  secretary  of  war,  and  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment of  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  enters  upon 
tne  duties  of  his  office  this  day. 

James  Madison  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  war  depart- 
ment, and  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  secerta- 
ryship  of  war  without  delay.” 

Remarks.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  extraordina- 
ry proceedings  and  gTeat  apparant  encroachments  by 
the  executive  upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  other 
departments  of  the  government,  for  years  past;  but 
this  is  the  most  startling  annunciation  that  has  ever 
yet  met  our  notice.  In  order  that  our  readers  may 
judge  of  the  open,  daring,  and  dangerous  violation 
of  the  constitution  which  this  official  publication  pro- 
claims has  been  practised  by  the  executive,  we  an- 
nex the  constitutional  provision  in  relation  to  the  ap- 
pointing power. 

Article  2d,  Section  2,  contains  the  following: 

2d.  He  [the  president]  shall  have  power  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by  law.  * 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  va- 
cancies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session. 

The  reader  will  here  perceive  that  the  executive 
has  no  power  to  appoint,  except  “by  ard  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate;”  and  so  jealous  were 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  this  dan- 
gerous power,  that  although  the  good  of  the  country 
evidently  required  that  vacancies  occurring  from 
death,  resignation,  or  removal,  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  (the  virtual  appointing  power)  should  be 
filled,  they  did  not  even  in  these  contingencies,  give 
the  executive  power  to  “appoint”  to  these  vacancies. 
All  they  did,  was  to  authorize  him  to  “fill  such  vacan- 
cies” until  the  reassembling  of  the  senate,  “by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
next  session.”  The  words  “granting  commissions” 
were  evidently  very  carefully  selected  and  used  in 
contradistinction  to  such  as  would  have  implied  a 
rignt  to  make  appointments  even  for  a temporary  pe- 
riod; and  by  expressly  limiting  the  right  to  grant  com- 
missions without  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  ‘ to  va- 
cancies that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  se- 
nate” they  undoubtedly  intended  to  put  it.  out  of  the 
power  of  a corrupt  executive  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  appointing  power. 

The  only  question  that  can  arise  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Porter  to  the  war  office,  is,  when'  did 
the  vacancies  to  which  he  lias  been  appointed  occur? 
The  acting  executive  evidently  intends  to  convey  the 
idea,  that  according  to  his  judgment,  the  vacancy 
was  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Spencer  on  the 
9th  instant;  and  consequently  “during  the  recess  of 
the  senate.”  Let  us  examine  into  the  force  of  this 
opinion. 

John  C.  Spencer  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  on  the  3d  of  March,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  president  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate.  From  that  moment  he  was  to  all  in- 


tents and  purposes  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and 
from  that  moment  it  follows  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  he  ceased  to  be  the  secretary  of  war.  He  could 
not  be  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  of  war  at  the 
same  lime;  and  although  lie  continued  to  discharge 
I he  duties  of  the  war  department  until  the  9th  inst., 
it  was  only  as  the  acting  secretary' of  war.  If  he 
was  secretary  of  the  treasury  when  the  senate  ad- 
journed, lie  was  not  the  secretary  of  war;  and  if  he 
was  not  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  that  time, 
then  he  is  not  now,  because  the  vacancy  which  oc- 
curred in  that  department  was  not  filled  while  the  se- 
nate was  in  session,  and  not  having  occurred  during 
the  recess,  cannot  now  be  filled  by  the  executive.  It 
is  very  evident  therefore,  that  Mr.  Spencer  became 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
was  by  that  act  of  the  president  and  senate,  removed 
from  the  war  department.  It  follows  that  the  va- 
cancy in  the  war  department  occurred  on  the  3d  in- 
stant, by  th e removal  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  not  by  his 
resignation  on  the  9th. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  has  been  con- 
ceded to  the  executive.  Now,  whether  he  removed 
Mr.  Spencer  by  writing  him  a note  advising  him  that 
his  further  services  would  be  dispensed  with,  or  whe- 
ther he  removed  him  by  placipg  him  with  the  con- 
sent uf  the  senate,  in  a position  incompatable  with 
his  place  as  secretary  of  war,  is  perfectly  immateri- 
al. Surely,  if  he  had  removed  him  in  the  former 
manner  on  the  3d,  nobody  would  contend  that  the 
vacancy  in  the  war  office  did  not  take  place  until 
Mr.  Spencer  thought  proper  to  resign!  And  yet  this 
is  the  miserable  plea  set  up  for  a most  dangerous  vi- 
olation of  a plain  constitutional  provision. 

The  whole  matter  is  to  us  so  perfectly  plain,  that 
it  does  not  admit  of  an  argument;  and  the  intelligent 
reader  will  concur  with  us  in  opinion,  that  if  the 
treasury  department  was  filled  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  seriate,  the  war  department  at  the  same 
time  became  vacant;  that  if  it  was  not  filled  then, 
it  cannot  be  filled  until  after  the  next  meeting  of  the 
senate,  because  Mr.  Forward  resigned  while  that  bo- 
dy was  in  session;  and  that  if  Mr.  Spencer  was  duly 
appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  3d  of 
March,  the  vacancy  which  th^t  appointment  pro- 
duced in  the  war  department,  cannot  be  constitution- 
ally filled  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate.  Mr. 
Spencer  was  removed  from  the  war  office  by  his  ap- 
pointment to  the.  treasury;  and  his  pretended  resigna- 
tion of  the  war  department  after  his  removal,  is  a 
ridiculous  farce  and  a gross  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Suppose  Mr. 
Porter  had  been  regularly  appointed  secretary  of  war 
immediately  after  Mr.  Spencer’s  removal  to  the  trea- 
sury, would  it  have  been  necessary  for  Mr.  Spencer 
to  resign  his  office  on  the  9th  instant?  Would  they 
both  have  been  secretaries  of  war  until  that  day? — 
And  what  is  still  more  important,  would  Mr.  Spen- 
cer’s resignation  in  that  event,  have  produced  a va- 
cancy and  nullified  the  appointment  hy  the  executive 
and  senate?  If  not,  then  it  is  very  apparent  that  Mr. 
Spencer's  removal  by  ttie  executive  and  senate  to  the 
treasury  department,  and  not  his  resignation  on  the 
9th  inst.  created  the  vacancy  in  the  war  office  to 
which  Mr.  Porter  has  unconstitutionally  been  com- 
missioned. 

But  there  is  still  another  case,  where,  according  to 
this  special  pleading  of  a corrupt  executive,  the  con- 
stitution may  again  be  violated  with  impunity.  Mr. 
Everett  was  regularly  appointed  ambassador  to  Chi- 
na. Will  it  be  for  a moment  contended,  that  this  did 
not  create  a vacancy  in  the  mission  to  England?  Be- 
yond all  question  the  very  nomination  of  Mr.  Eve- 
rett to  another  place  than  the  one  he  occupies,  is  a 
removal  from  it,  and  by  the  action  of  the  executive 
and  seriate,  Mr.  Everett  has  ceased  to  be  our  repre- 
sentative to  England.  Well,  when  did  this  vacancy 
occur?  Most  assuredly,  on  the  3d  March;  and  any 
attempt  to  fill  it  during  tile  recess  of  the  senate,  will 
demand  prompt  punishment.  Let  us  suppose  that  at 
the  3ame  time  Mr.  Webster  had  been  regularly  ap- 
pointed to  England  vice  Mr.  Everett  appointed  to 
China.  Mr.  W.  proceeds  to  England  with  the  ne- 
cessary credentials  and  is  there  met  by  Mr.  Everett 
with  the  declaration  that  he  has  not  accepted  and 
does  not  intend  to  accept  the  mission  to  China;  that 
he  has  not  resigned  or  been  removed  from  his  mis- 
sion to  England;  and  that  lie  does  not  intend  to  re- 
sign, and  refuses  to  turn  over  the  records  of  the  em- 
bassy! What  would  Mr.  W.  say  to  this?  Why  he 
would  tell  Mr.  Everett-tliat  the  moment  he  was  regu- 
larly appointed  to  China  he  was  removed  from  the 
mission  to  England,  which  being  vacant  from  that 
instant  of  time,  his  resignation  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary and  a work  of  supererogation. 

And  so  it  is  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spencer.  His  ap- 
pointment to  (he  treasury  removed  him  from,  and 
made  Vacant  the  war  department,  and  his  pretended 
resignation  of  that  office  now,  to  give  a coloring  to  a 
high-handed  violation  of  the  constitution  by  the  ex. 
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ect'live,  is  not  only  in-ultir. ; to  the  intelligence  oft 
the  country,  but  am.-lu  r evidence  of  liis  total  want 
o (principle,  ami  his  readiness  at  all  times,  to  be  used 
as  the  convenient  tool  of  power. 

We  do  not  and  will  not  doubt,  but  the  very  first 
business  of  the  next  congress  will  be  to  impeach  Mr. 
Tyler  for  this  violation  of  the  constitution.  Doubt- 
less, the  men  and  presses  who  are  ever  looking  to 
"expediency”  instead  of  principles,  will  exclaim 
against  any  such  proceeding,  as  inexpedient  and  cal- 
culated to  excite  sympathy  in  his  behalf;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  in  so  glaring  a case  as  this,  they  will 
be  able  to  prevent  the  constitution  being  properly 
and  promptly  vindicated.  If  the  executive  had  but 
a month  to  serve,  every  patriot  and  every  honest 
politician  in  the  country,  should  unite  in  saying,  that 
the  great  charter  of  our  liberties  must  be  vindicated 
and  this  monstrous  encroachment  of  the  executive 
punished,  in  order  to  prevent  its  growing  into  a pre- 
cedent, and  as  a terror  to  corrupt  executives  in  all 
future  times. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


At  a special  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  society  of 
St.  John’s  Colleton,  he  id  on  Wednesday,  1st  March. 
Mr.  Ruffin,  the  agricultural  surveyor  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  introduced  to  the  president  and  members  by 
thehon.  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  who,  immediately 
afterwards,  rose  and  stated  in  substance  that  Mr. 
Ruffin  had  appeared  on  the  Island  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty — that  he  had  passed  through  it;  visited  sev- 
eral plantations,  and  had  examined  the  calcareous  de- 
posits of  part  of  the  south  Edisto  river  and  some  of 
the  streams  that  emptied  into  it.  As  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  Mr.  Ruffin  to  accomplish  an  agricultural 
survey  of  South  Carolina  within  the  time  limited  by 
the  legislature,  Mr.  Seabrook  said,  that  the  surveyor 
would  confine  his  attention  mainly  to  an  examination 
of  her  calcareous  resources;  relying  with  confidence 
on  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  planters  in  effecting 
some  of  the  ether  objects,  which  it  was  important 
should  be  attained.  As  the  unusually  large  audience 
were  anxious  to  receive  minute  and  full  information 
concerning  calcareous  manures — how  they  operated 
— what  lands  they  were  adapted  to — how  they  should 
be  applied;  he  proposed  to  dismiss  all  formality  on 
the  occasion,  and  that  Mr.  Ruffin  from  his  seat  should 
be  invited  on  these  points,  and  if  desired,  other  sub- 
jects, to  answer  such  questions  proposed  by  the  mem- 
bers as  they  might  consider  necessary  and  proper. 

Ms.  Ruffin  approving  of  this  course,  a number  of 
queries  were  then  put  to  him,  to  which  he  replied  in 
a manner  so  satisfactory,  as  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
all  a deep  impression  of  the  inestimable  value  of  the 
information  which  he  had  commuciuated. 

After  Mr.  Ruffin  had  retired,  Mr.  Seabrook  read 
to  the  meeting  a letter,  which,  as  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  society  of  South  Carolina,  hg  had 
received  from  that  gentleman,  and  a copy  of  the  cir- 
cular which  he  had  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the 
agricultural  societies  of  the  state,  asking  their  aid  in 
furthering  the  objects  of  the  survey.  Mr.  J.  Jenkins 
Mikell  then  submitted  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Rosolved.  That  this  society  do  agree  to  assist  Mr. 
Ruffin  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  agrieutural 
surveyor  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  members  be 
appointed  to  designate  the  subjects  upon  which,  from 
the  practical  knowledge  of  the  members,  useful  infor- 
mation may  be  rendered  by  them. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  highly  expedient  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  do  make  experiments  with  marl, 
lime,  or  other  calcareous  matter  on  the  crops  of  this 
year,  and  report  the  results  through  the  president  to 
Mr.  Ruffin.  Oy  the  first  of  October  next. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

VVM.  M.  MURPHY,  president. 

J.VBF.z  Wescoat,  secretary. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  of  Edisto  Is- 
land to  his  friend  in  this  city,  dated  March  3. 

“The  meeting  of  our  society  on  Wednesday  was 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  we  have  ever 
held.  The  number  of  members  and  others  in  atten- 
dance was  unusually  large.  The  remarks  of  Mr. 
Ruffin,  drawn  forth  by  questions  put  to  him  by  the 
members,  consumed  more  than  two  hours  in  the  de- 
livery. He  speaks  fluently — understands  thoroughly 
the  various  subjects  of  agricultural  improvement  and 
economy,  and  reasons  with  a clearness  and  force 
which  1 never  heard  surpassed.  Instead  of  asking 
him  to  make  a speech  in  the  usual  formal  manner, 
we  adopted  the  plan  (which  I would  recommend  to 
the  societies  generally,  if  they  desire  full  instruc- 
tions,especially  on  the  subject  of  calcareous  manures) 
of  interrogating  him.  In  this  way  were  doubts  re- 
moied,  and  a vast  amount  of  information  obtained 
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had  been  made.  1 trust  that  every  agricultural  so- 
ciety in  the  state  will  meet  him.  On  the  south  Edisto 
and  the  several  streams  that  empty  into  it  near  its 
mouth,  he  discovered  a new  kind  of  marl,  and  appa- 
rently of  recent  formation  in  great  abundance,  al- 
though it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  containing  proba- 
bly not  more  than  20  or  30  per  cent  of  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Some  of  the  plantations  here  are  literally 
covered  with  calcareous  matter  in  the  form  of  oyster 
shells  very  much  broken.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ruffin  had 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  some  of  the  specimens  of 
marl  which  he  had  picked  up  on  the  edges  of  the 
creeks,  several  gentlemen,  unaware  of  its  great  value 
at  once  declared  that  if  that  was  an  improver  of  soils, 
they  could  supply  the  island.” 

Edisto  Island,  Feb.  28,  1843. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Murcury: 

Gentlemen — The  enclosed  you  will  oblige  me  by 
publishing  in  your  paper.  As  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  every  section  of  the  stale  is  anxious  to  contri- 
bute its  mite  towards  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
survey,  I hereby  respectfully  ask  that,  in  tiie  district, 
and  parishes  where  there  are  no  agricultural  societies 
measures  be  adopted  ny  the  respective  senators  there- 
of to  establish  one  as  early  as  possible.  If,  from  any 
cause,  this  cannot  now  be  done,  I request  that  tl  ey 
will  take  such  steps,  as  may  be  deemed  proper  to  in- 
sure a reply  to  some  or  all  of  the  inquiries  propound- 
ed by  Mr.  Ruffin.  All  reports  or  other  communica- 
tions, or  specimens  of  marl,  &c.  & c.,  for  examina- 
tion, which  cannot  be  conveniently  delivered  to  him 
on  his  route,  may  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Johnson  at  Charleston,  until  the  first  of  May; 
or,  if  afterwards,  to  governor  Hammond  at  Colum- 
bia. Respectfully  yours, 

WHITEMARSH  B.  SEABROOK, 
President  S.  A.  S.  of  So.  Ca. 

To  the  above  and  the  accompanying  letters  I beg 
that  every  editor  in  the  stale  will  give  an  insertion 
in  his  paper. 

To  the  president  of  the  agricultural  societies  of  South 

Carolina — 

Gentlemen — I know  of  no  dispositition  of  Mr. 
Ruffin’s  letter,  which  he  has  done  me  the  honor  of 
addressing  to  me,  so  appropriate,  as  that  of  submit- 
ting it  to  your  consideration,  with  the  expression  of 
my  earnest  desire,  that  the  societies  over  which  you 
severally  preside,  will  promptly  adopt  such  measures 
as  may  be  desirable,  to  aid  him  in  his  highly  respon- 
sible and  arduous  labors.  Without  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  the  planting  interest,  it  will  be  impossi- 
1 ble  for  him  to  accomplish  but  a very  few  of  the  ob- 
jects, which  it  was  the  design  of  the  legislature  that 
the  survey  should  effect.  Whilst  directing  his  re- 
searches the  present  year  mainly  to  those  subjects 
of  agricultural  improvement,  upon  which  he  is  so 
competent  to  afford  profitable  instruction,  he  asks 
the  assistance  of  every  one,  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  slate,  on  the  various  other  matters  to 
which,  through  me,  he  has  invited  the  public  notice. 
Itis  not  expected  that  any  society  will  reply  to  all 
his  queries,  but  to  such  only  as  it  best  understands. — 
The  information,  however,  though  it  may  be  concise- 
ly given,  must  be  minute  and  full. 

The  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  agricultu- 
ral surveys  in  England,  on  the  continent,  and  in  this 
country,  there  is  already  abundant  evidence  for  be- 
lieving will  certainly  accrue  to  the  state.  With  a 
genial  climate,  and  a soil  naturally  fertile,  and  admi- 
rably adapted  to  many  of  the  most  valuable  crops  in 
tbe  world,  the  wealth  of  South  Carolina  might  be 
immeasurably  increased,  if  her  agricultural  resour- 
ces were  known.  In  their  examination  and  develope- 
ment  Mr,  Ruffin  is  now  engaged.  His  discoveries 
have  already  far  exceeded  his  anticipations.  Exten- 
sive beds  of  marl  of  unusual  abundance  and  rich- 
ness, it  is  now  evident  not  only  exist  in  the  lower 
districts,  but  there  are  satisfactory  indications,  that 
calcareous  matter  in  some  form  is  generally  diffused 
through  a large  portion  of  the  state.  The  use  of  this 
well  known  meliorating  agent  ought  then  no  longer 
to  be  withheld  by  any  planter  who  desires  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  interest.  It  it  especially  im- 
portant that,  by  the  results  of  experiments  with  lime 
or  marl,  without  reference  to  the  other  ordinary 
means  of  amending  exhausted  lands,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  satisfy  the  constituted  authorities,  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  survey  was  a wise,  judicious 
and  profitable  expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

In  reiterating  my  request,  that  you  will  bring  the 
subject  matter  of  this  communication  to  the  early 
notice  of  your  respective  societies,  allow  me  to  add 
that,  if  every  facility  in  the  attainment  of  his  pur- 
pose be  afforded  to  Mr.  Ruffin,  he  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  enabled  to  render  to  South  Carolina  in  two 
years  more  substantial  service,  than  the  concentrated 
labors  of  her  agricultural  societies  have  hitherto  per- 
formed. 


will  prosecute  his  examinations  in  the  malaria  region 
nf'the  state  until  the  first  of  May,  and  alterwards 
direct  his  attention  to  the  middle  and  upper  districts. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  vour  obedi- 
ent servant,  WHITEMARSH  B.  SEABROOK, 
President  S.  A.  S.  of  So.  Ca. 

Edisto  Island,  Feb.  20,  1843. 

To  the  lion.  Whitemarsh  11.  Seabrook,  president  of  the 
Stale  Agricultural  society  of  South  Carolina. 

Sin: — For  the  fulfillment  of  my  duties  as  agricul- 
tural surveyor  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  it  is 
essential  that  my  efforts  shall  have  the  support  and 
aid  of  the  agricultural  community  whose  interests 
the  survey  was  designed  especially  to  promote. — 
Deeming  it  the  most  proper  mode  of  seeking  this 
needed  and  important  aid,  I take  the  liberty  of  thus 
addressing  the  planters  of  South  Carolina,  and  more 
especially  the  many  agricultural  societies,  through 
you,  as  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  socie- 
I),  which  is  the  representative  body  of  all  the  others 
and  requesting  your  agency  to  induce  the  desired  ac- 
tion of  the  different  agricultural  societies.  The  act 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  which  invited  me  to  her  service,  is  the  most 
honorable  distinction  which  has  yet  been  earned  by 
my  long  continued  efforts  to  advance  agricultural  in- 
terests; and  I am  impelled  by  every'consideration  to 
desire  that  the  services  sought  in  my  appointment 
shall  be  as  faithfully  performed  as  zeal  and  industry 
and  my  imperfect  ability  and  means  may  permit. — 
But  all  these,  however  faithfully  applied,  wili  avail 
but  little,  nnless  aided  and  given  effect  to  by  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  well  informed  agriculturists 
of  every  seetion  of  the  state,  and  in  every  department 
of  agricultural  practice  and  inquiry.  Such  co-opera 
tion  and  action,  properly  applied  by  the  agricultural 
societies,  will  leave  to  the  surveyor  the  more  humble 
and  yet  the  most  useful  function  of  his  office,  that  of 
serving  as  the  organ  or  channel  of  communication, 
to  receive  and  bring  together,  for  diffusion  and  gener- 
al use,  the  vast  amount  of  information  already  in  each 
particular  section,  and  which  may  easily  be  collected 
and  reported  by  the  agricultural  societies  or  by  indi- 
viduals. In  this  manner  the  agricultural  survey  may 
lead  to  important  and  general  benefit,  bv  inducing 
the  furnishing  of  full  and  general  information.  But 
without  such  aid,  the  surveyor’s  services  must  neces- 
sarily be  confined  to  narrow  limits,  whether  of  space, 
or  of  subjects  of  investigation. 

With  these  views,  I repectfully  submit  for  consid- 
eration the  annexed  list  of  general  and  particular 
heads  for  inquii  y .merely  as  suggestions  or  memoranda 
on  any  of  which,  or  on  any  other  others  appropriate 
to  the  general  object,  information  is  requested  to  be 
furnished  in  reports  from  agricultural  societies,  with 
the  design  that  such  papers  shall  be  annexed  entire 
to  the  surveyor’s  more  general  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  woi  k confided  to  his  charge.  And  besides 
such  reports  from  societies,  embracing  many  subjects 
and  the  general  practices  and  the  received  opinions 
of  practices  in  every  section,  it  is  hoped  that  parti- 
cular subjects  of  investigation  and  of  instruction  will 
be  undertaken  and  reported  upon  by  any  individuals 
disposed  to  render  such  service  to  agricultural  im- 
provement. In  regard  to  a few  particular  subjects 
of  agricultural  improvement,  I am  not  so  distrustful 
of  my  ability  to  offer  useful  and  profitable  instruction; 
arid  therefore  to  these  subjects  my  own  efforts  and 
personal  labors  and  researches  will  be  first  and  more 
especially,  though  not  exclusively  directed.  These 
are  the  seeking  for,  examining,  endeavoring  to  induce 
the  use  of  the  very  extensive  and  as  yet  scarcely 
touched  sources  of  calcareous  manures  in  South  Car- 
olina. To  this  subject,  my  personal  attention  and 
particular  advice  and  instructions  will  be  given,  and 
as  early  as  possible,  whenever  they  will  be  enough 
valued  to  be  put  to  immediate  use:  and  if  I can  thus 
induce  some  hundreds  of  cultivators  to  begin  during 
this  season  to  apply  marl  to  lime,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  agricultural  survey  being  here  lifter 
deemed  a useless  or  unprofitable  measure,  or  that  its 
cost  will  not  be  repaid  ten  fold  in  the  results  ol'  the 
first  year’s  operations.  Millions  of  dollars  in  value 
of  newly  created  agricultural  wealth  will  accrue  to 
the  state  within  a few  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  general  use  of  calcareous  mtmures.  From 
my  examinations  already  made,  I feel  authorized  to 
assert  that  the  marl,  (or  soft  limestone)  formation  of 
South  Carolina,  is  more  widely  extended  and  abun- 
dant, more  rich  in  calcareous  earth,  and  more  gener- 
ally accessible,  and  that  the  proper  application  will 
be  more  profitable  compared  to  the  necessary  out-lay 
than  of  any  other  extensive  region  yet  known.  Be- 
lieving as  I do  that  a new  era  of  improvement  will 
soon  be  entered  upon,  by  the  bringing  into  proper  use 
these  calcareous  manures,  it  is  especially  interesting 
to  make  the  earliest  progress;  and  therefore  is  desir- 
ed that  every  case  may  be  reported  generally,  of  th« 
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use  already  made  of  marl  or  lime,  and  (he  results, 
whether  of  benefit  or  supposed  failure,  and  also  all 
experiments  that  may  be  made  during  this  year,  of 
which  I trust  many  will  be  commenced  even  after 
this  time.  Very  respectfully, 

EDMUND  RUFFIN, 
Agricultural  surveyor  of  the  state  of  S.  C. 
Charleston,  Feb.  23,  1843. 

General  head.  I.  Geographical  character  of  the  particular 
agricultural  district  or  section  of  country  under  consid- 
ation. 

1.  Situation  and  extent,  and  natural  divisions. 

2.  Climate,  and  especially  any  peculiarities  there- 
of, and  the  causes. 

3.  Surface  and  face  of  the  country. 

4.  Minerals,  especially  such  as  may  be  valuable 
for  agricultural  or  economical  uses. 

5.  Water,  in  reference  to  uses  of  navigation,  pro- 
pelling machinery,  irrigation,  &c. 

II.  General  discretion  and  management  of  land. 

1.  Quantities  of  arable  land,  of  meadow,  of  wood, 
of  swamp  or  marsh,  and  of  other  waste  lands. 

2.  Soils  and  subsoils,  and  the  actual  productive 
value  of  lands  in  reference  thereto. 

3.  Sizes  of  farms  or  plantations. 

4.  The  usual  crops  both  of  large  and  small  culture, 
and  rates  of  product. 

5.  Rotations  or  successions  of  crops. 

6.  Application  of  manures — kinds  and  quantities 
used. 

7.  Depth  and  manner  of  ploughing,  (or  of  hoeing 
instead)  and  preparation  for,  and  tillage  and  general 
management  of  each  of  the  several  kinds  of  crops. 

8.  Expenses  of  cultivation. 

9.  Foreign  grain  and  hay  purchased,  and  the  gen- 
eral total  cost. 

III.  General  market  prices  of  lands,  past  and  present, 
and  rate  of  rents — and  products  in  usual  crops  compar- 
ed to  these  prices. 

IV.  Drainage  and  embankments. 

1.  Of  tide  rfiarshes  and  tide  swamps. 

2.  Of  swamp  lands  of  level  higher  than  the  tide. 

3.  Of  arable  or  other  firm  land  of  low  level  or  flat 
surface. 

V.  Implements  and  machines  for  agricultural  operations. 

VI.  Fencing  and  enclosing. 

VII.  Grass  husbandry  and  grazing. 

1.  Natural  meadows  on  moist  ground. 

2.  Artificial  (or  sown)  grasses  on  permanent  mea- 
dow. 

3.  Artificial  grasses,  peas  or  any  other  green  crops 
for  stock,  food,  or  for  manure,  alternated  with  tillage 
crops  or  arable  land. 

4.  Mowing  and  hay. 

VIII.  Live  stock. 

1.  Teams  or  animals  for  labor. 

2.  Animals  reared  and  fattened  for  food  or  sale 
and  their  management. 

3.  Animals  purchased  from  abroad,  and  general 
cost  thereof. 

IX.  Dairy  management. 

1.  Products,  used  or  sold. 

2.  Supplies  of  butter  obtained  from  abroad. 

X.  Manures. 

1.  Sources  and  supplies  of  manures  of  all  kinds. 

2.  Preparation  and  application  of  stable  and  yard 
manures,  and  composts,  the  quantity  and  effects. 

3.  Marsh  or  swamp  mud  as  manure. 

XI.  Orchards,  vineyards,  and  fruits. 

XII.  Wood  land. 

1.  General  description  of  the  growth  on  different 
soils. 

2.  Uses  made  and  value  of  timber  and  other  pro- 
ducts. 

3.  Quantity  of  land  necessary  to  be  kept  in  wood 
for  farm  purposes. 

4.  Disadvantages  of  excess  of  wood  land  to  agri- 
culture. 

XIII.  Waste  lands. 

1.  Tide  marshes. 

2.  Unreclaimed  swamps. 

3.  Sterile  sands  or  such  as  are  so  loose  as  to  be 
liable  to  be  moved  by  the  winds. 

4.  Land  of  rocky  or  precipitous  surface. 

XIV.  New  or  recently  introduced  and  valuable  processes 
or  improved  practice  in  agriculture. 

1 Marling  and  extent  of  applications  before  1843, 
.and  subsequently. 

2.  Limeingorany  other  calcareous  applications 
'before  1843,  and  subsequently. 

3.  Clover. 

XV.  Notices  and  suggestions  ef  any  new  resources  for  fer- 
tilization or  for  agricultural  improvement  or  profit. 

XVI.  Obstacles  to  agricultural  improvement  and  profit. 

1.  Obstacles  opposed  by  natural  and  unavoidable 
circumstances. 

2.  Obstacles  caused  by  erroneous  governmental  po- 
iey.  or  by  want  of  proper  legislation. 

3.  Obstacles  caused  by  individual  action. 


i XVII.  Disease  of  residents  caused  by  climate  and  condi- 
tion of  the  country. 

1.  Local  sources  of  malaria,  their  extent  and  oper- 
ation, and  comparative  malignity — as  rapid  streams 
sometimes  overflowing  their  borders — tide  water 
marshes,  fresh  or  salt — swamp,  whether  in  their  na- 
tural state  or  under  culture — mill-ponds — and  the 
passage  of  transient  and  irregular  floods  of  fresh-wa- 
ter over  salt-marshes. 

2.  Increase  or  decrease  of  extent  and  virulence  of 
malarious  disease  in  past  time,  and  the  supposed 
causes  of  either. 

3.  Means  of  dimunition  of  such  diseases  within 
the  reach  of  the  separate  action  of  individual  pro- 
prietors— such  as  require  combined  action,  and  such 
as  require  legislative  direction. 

XVIII.  Miscellaneous  observations  and  statements  on  any 
thing  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  not 
embraced  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  DAYTON,  OF  N.  JERSEY, 

On  Mr.  McDuffie's  resolutions  and  the  amendments. 

IN  SENATE,  FEBRUARY  15,  1843- 

The  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina, (Mr.  McDuffie,)  as  well  as  his  remarks,  in 
support  of  those  resolutions,  assert  only  general  ab- 
stract principles, extending  to  no  measure  of  a prac- 
tical character  for  the  relief  of  the  country.  I was 
the  more  disappointed  in  this,  as  he  alleges  that  all 
parties  are  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
things. 

His  abstract  principles  may  be  condensed  fairly  as 
follows: 

In  reference  to  the  currency:  do  nothing;  the  coun- 
try will  work  out  its  own  salvation.  (He  might  have 
added,  “with  fear  and  trembling.”)  This  principle 
is  not  anew  one;  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
last  administration  that  the  currency  should  take 
care  of  itself. 

In  reference  to  finance  and  commerce,  his  doctrine 
is  that  we  should  be  governed  by  the  legislation  of 
Great  Britain.  That  if  she  looks  only  towards  free  \ 
trade  we  are  to  reciprocate.  That  our  tariff  laws 
area  curse  to  our  revenue,  and  the  legislation  of 
congress  is  more  destructive  to  commerce  than  all 
the  pirates  that  ever  swept  the  ocean!  (By  the  way, 
that  is  the  only  community  of  modern  times  who 
have  ever  carried  into  effect  the  gentleman’s  doc- 
trines of  free  trade.)  These  are  his  principles,  and 
they  appear  to  me  to  carry  with  them  their  own  re- 
futation. If  they  needed  an  answer,  they  have  had 
one  in  full  from  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  I 
am  thankful,  sir,  that  such  principles  have  not  as  1 
yet  given  birth  to  any  measure:  what  they  may  do  in  j 
future  remains  to  be  seen.  There  is  a bird  of  the1 
desert  which  deposites  its  egg  in  the  sands,  and  leaves  ' 
it  there,  to  quicken  or  addle,  as  the  action  of  the 
elements  may  determine,  and  it  is  so  of  these  prin- 
ciples. They  are  dropped  in  the  public  mind,  and 
should  it  ever  warm  them  into  life,  they  will  break 
the  shell,  and  we  will  then  see  the  strange  foreign, 
anti-American  prodigy  which  shall  stalk  forth.  At 
present  I content  myself  with  having  stated  the 
principles  in  their  baldness,  without  following  the 
argument. 

The  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine, 
(Mr.  Evans,)  amendatory  of  those  above  alluded  to, 
are  likewise  the  assertion  of  general  principles  only. 
In  those  principles,  generally,  I heartily  concur. 
But  the  third,  I apprehend,  is  exceptionable.  This 
resolution  in  substance  is:  That  while  congress  does 
not  intend  to  adopt  any  measure  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  of  the  states,  yet  “in  view  of  the  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  national  character  and  cre- 
dit,,l  &c.  it  “declares  that  the  debts  of  the  several 
states,  created  by  legislative  authority  thereof  re- 
spectively, are  obligatory  and  binding,”  &e.  And 
that  it  is  “the  duty  of  the  people  of  said  states”  to 
resort  to  the  most  efficient  means  to  pay  them,  &c. 

As  an  individual,  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
the  above  propositions;  but,  as  a member  of  this 
body,  I prefer  substituting  my  amendment.  I am 
not  one  of  those  who  see  a constitutional  scruple  be- 
hind every’  bush,  but  still  I would  prefer  keeping 
within  the  line  of  acknowledged  right:  more  particu- 
larly where,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  no  possible  in- 
ducement to  go  out  of  it. 

I did  not  understand  the  gentleman’s  resolutions  as 
holding  out  the  idea,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
the  assumption  of  state  debts,  as  has  been  intimated 
from  the  other  side  of  this  chamber.  The  first  sen- 
tence of  the  resolution  is  an  express  negation  of  it. 

My  amendment  was  with  a view — 

1.  To  get  rid  of  that  part  of  the  resolution  by 
which  we  assume  to  declare  what  contracts  are,  or 
are  not,  binding  upon  the  states.  And — 


2.  To  incorporate  into  these  resolutions  some- 
thing vindicatory  of  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  fede- 
ral government. 

By  what  authority  is  it  that  we  have  the  right  to 
declare,  in  our  legislative  c haracter,  what  obliga- 
tions between  states  and  strangers  are  binding?  Who 
and  what  has  constituted  us  the  judge?  Is  it  one  of 
the  powers  expressly  granted,  or  an  incident  to  any 
such  power?  We  may  talk  about  ourselves,  and  say 
what  we  will  and  what  we  will  not  do.  But  we 
ought  never  to  say — or  to,  in  the  language  of  the  re- 
solution, declare — .what  others  are  bound  to  do,  unless 
we  have  the  clear  right  to  make  such  declaration. 

The  position  assumed  was  that  we  had  the  right, 
because  the  delinquencies  of  the  states  were  affect- 
ing our  national  character,  and  therefore  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  was  justified.  But  surely  the  fede- 
ral government  has  no  powers  originating  in  any 
such  uncertain,  doubtful  source.  Who  is  to  settle 
what  does  and  what  does  not  affect  o.ur  national  cha- 
racter, as  preliminary  to  the  exercise  of  this  right? 
Or  how  much  must  that  character  be  affected?  How 
hard  must  be  the  blow  which  knocks  this  latent  right 
like  hidden  fire  from  the  flint?  Will  the  failure  of 
a merchant  or  a bank  do  it?  These  affect  our  credit, 
it  is  said,  “pro  tanto."  But  is  it  the  right  or  duty  of 
this  government  to  declare  the  law  of  the  contract 
between  the  merchant,  or  bank  and  its  creditor?  It 
is  obvious  that  no  power  can  originate  in  such  a, 
source.  But  the  right  was  claimed  on  another 
ground.  It  was  said  that  we  are  the  creditor  of  some 
of  the  states,  and  therefore  have  a creditor’s  right 
to  talk.  That  the  secretary  of  the»treasurv  has  no 
doubt  told  these  delinquent  states  the  same  thing. 

I submit  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  whether  this 
resolution  is  based,  or  purports  to  be  based,  upon  any 
such  ground.  It  “declares  that  the  debts  of  the  se- 
veral states”  are  binding.  What  debts  and  what 
states?  Not  that  one  whose  bonds  we  happen  to 
hold,  but  all.  But  why  is  it,  on  the  face  of  this  re-, 
solution,  that  we  assume  to  express  this  opinion? 
Not  because  we  are  creditors,  but,  in  the  language 
of  the  resolution,  “in  view  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  national  character  and  credit.”  The 
expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  a very  different  thing  from  a declaration 
of  the  law  of  the  contract  by  the  American  senate. 
When  it  speaks,  it  ought  to  be  “as  one  having  au- 
thority.” And  if  without  authority,  I submit  that 
it  had  better  be  silent. 

Aside  from  our  doubtful  right  to  declare  the  law, 
it  strikes  me  as  impolitic.  I do  desire  to  keep  the 
credit  and  faith  of  the  federal  government  distinct 
from  the  states;  and  so  I presume  do  other  gentle- 
men. Yet  this  mixing  up  of  our  national  character 
and  the  state  debts,  and  our  declaratory  opinions 
about  legal  rights  and  moral  duties,  all  in  one  reso- 
lution, is  kneading  too  much  in  the  same  trough.  Its 
effect  is  to  leaven  to  a greater  extent  our  national 
credit  with  unmerited  distrust. 

I have  heard  a great  deal  said  here  and  elsewhere 
of  the  loss  of  our  national  credit.  In  these  resolu- 
tions, in  the  reports  upon  our  tables,  even  in  execu- 
tive messages,  every  where  indeed.  Yet  it  appears 
not  to  have  entered  the  head  of  any  body  to  vindi- 
date  the  faith  of  the  nation.  Even  while  denying 
our  legal  obligation  to  answer  for  the  debts  of  the 
stales,  our  whole  tone  has  been  such  as  to  convey 
the  idea  that  we  felt  ourselves  morally  involved  in 
their  delinquency.  This  I deny,  and,  in  support  of 
that  part  of  my  amendment,  desire  to  say  a few 
words — not  in  the  spirit  of  national  whining,  which 
has  become  so  common,  nor  yet  in  the  spirit  of  rail- 
ing, but  as  an  appeal  to  the  justice  and  liberality  of 
the  world. 

Let  us  open  the  records  of  national  faith,  and  see 
by  what  right  it  is  that  we  are  vilified  by  others — by 
what  right  it  is  that  Great  Britain  assumes  to  act  as 
“custcs  morum"  for  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  British  ability  in 
finance  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  sup- 
plies were  exhausted,  and  his  majesty  needed  money. 
Clifford  was  dignified  with  a peerage  and  the  trea- 
surer’s staff,  for  the  following  notable  suggestion, 
(got  from  Shaftsbury.)  He  advised  that  they  seize 
upon  the  funds  which  had  been  paid  into  the  exche- 
quer by  bankers  upon  the  faith  of  government.  It 
was  done  at  once — the  exchequer  was  shut  up — 
none  had  warning;  tharuin  of  many  followed;  bank- 
ers stopped  payment;  merchants  could  answer  no 
bills;  distrust  took  place  every  where.  This  is  the 
language  of  her  own  historian,  who  denounces  the 
act  as  “an  open  violation  of  the  most  solemn  en- 
gagements foreign  and  domestic.” 

The  first  item  in  the  public  debt  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  consummation  of  this  outrage. 

The  amount  due  from  government,  and  which  it 
had  had  in  gold  and  silver,  was  £1, 328, 526. 
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Tife  payment  of  this  sum  was  stopped  for  twenty- ; 
five  years.  In  the  mean  time  hundreds  had  died  in  1 
penury  and  want,  and  then  government,  instead  ofi 
paying  them  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  which  I 
were  due  for  principal  and  interest,  forced  the  ere- 


faithless  to  her  creditors,  this  government  has  never 
defrauded  one  of  a dollar.  While,  she  is  staggering- 

under  a debt  of  .£788,393,570,  (more  than  thirty- 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,)  we,  as  compared 
with  her,  have  none  at  all.  Our  whole  public  debt 
ditors,  by  act  of  parliament,  to  accept  of  one-half  i would  scarcely  pay  the  discount  on  a thirty  day  note, 
of  the  principal  only — less  than  three  millions  of  | drawn  for  hers.  Yet  her  citizens  and  the  European 


dollars,  or  nothing;  and  for  this,  they  issued  bills 
bearing  an  interest  of  three  per  cent,  only,  instead 
of  eight,  the  usual  rate  when  they  got  the  money. 


world  hold  British  credit  good,  while  ours  is  to  be 
doubted! 

Sir,  there  is  no  government  of  the  world  whose 


This  sum  now  constitutes  the  very  first  item  in  the  ] credit  ought  to  stand  tiigher  than  that  of  these  Unit- 
public  debt  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  basis  upon  ! ed  States.  There  has  none,  no,  not  one,  acted  with 


which  the  whole  of  that  immense  pile  rests,  stained 
as  it  is  with  national  perfidy  and  oppression. 

Again,  in  IS J 1 , we  have  another  and  more  mo- 
dern instance  of  Britain’s  boasted  financial  faith. 
The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  having  become 
depreciated  by  their  immense  issues  and  loans  to 
government,  the  obligation  was  cancelled  in  this 
way.  Having  first  relieved  the  bank  from  paying 
specie,  they  next  resolve  that  these  bills  are  vvorlli 
their  face  in  specie,  (and  this  at  a time  when  they 
were  notoriously  at  a discount  of  at  least  ten  per 


a faitli  more  pure;  not  a man  of  the  old  world  or  of 
the  new  has  lost  a dollar  by  its  promises.  Its  means 
are  boundless — its  debts  as  nothing — its  honor  pure. 

And  how  is  it  with  the  other  sovereignties  of  the 
old  world?  Not  one  can  be  named  whicli  is  not  stag- 
gering under  its  load.  Within  the  last  few  years 
the  debts  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  (which 
it  is  believed  have  not  been  materially  altered  since) 
were  as  follows:  Great  Britain  I have  already  allud- 
ed to.  France  (did  time  permit  1 would  show  how 
she  had  paid  her  creditors)  had  a debt,  of  £191,893, 


cent.)  and  then  made  them  a legal  tender.  But,  j 953,  Vvith  a revenue  insufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 

leer  anon  Hue  nr/vnlil  nvl  cuiwiir  flwv  miniinllinl  , . . . 1 . 


lest  even  this  would  not  satisfy  the  public  that  nine 
ty  pounds  were  equal  to  one  hundred,  they  went  fur- 
ther, and  made  it  a highly  penal  offence,  a misde- 
meanor, for  any  one  to  cither  receive  or  pay  them 
away  at  less  than  their  face.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  continued  to  depreciate  until  they  reached  a 
discount  of  twenty,  th irty , and  forty  percent.;  and 
government  then  paid  off  its  public  creditors,  “nolens 
volens,”  in  this  depreciated  paper,  and  nothing  else 


hires  of  her  government;  Austria  iiad  a debt  of 
about  £80,000,000;  Holland,  in  1833,  had  a debt  of 
about  £10,000,000,  which  is  vastly  increased  since; 
Naples,  of  £20,000,000;  Denmark  between  10  and 
£11.000,000;  Portugal  an  acknowledged  debt,  in  1838, 
of  £19,080,122;  Prussia  of  £29,000,000:  Russia  of 
£50,000  000;  Spain,  according  to  her  official  state- 
ments, of  £89,600  000,  and  it  is  believed  that  her 
actual  debt  is  three  times  that  amount.  With  these 


The  effect  of  this  glorious  operation  in  finance  may  , budgets  0f  iniquity  upon  their  backs,  (the  fruits  of 
be  seen  and  appreciated  by  refeience  to  Mushets!  rapjne  an(j  war,)  they  stagger  along  like  the  old  sin- 
xaoies.  " ...  ...  — 


But,  whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  notions  of 
Great  Britain  upon  the  subject  of  financial  faith,  as 
indicated  by  the  above,  at  least  she  claims  never  to 
have  denied  her  obligations.  If  she  defrauded  her 
creditors,  iL  was  always  “pursuant  to  the  act  in  that 
case  made  and  provided;”  and  her  creditors  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  she  has  never  deni- 
ed their  debts!  Oil,  no. 

Of  repudiation  she  lias  a holy  horror.  With  what 
an  air  of  pious  complacency  are  we  branded  as  a 
nation  of  swindlers  and  cheats,  while  they,  with  up- 
turned eyes,  thank  God  they  are  not  as  other  men! 
Yet,  unless  the  past  be  a fable  and  history  a lie.  re- 
pudiation, even  its  worst  form,  has  had  its  place 
there. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  long  parliament  all  the 
crown  and  church  lands  were  seized  upon  for  the 
public  use.  They  were  disposed  of  at  a season  of 
great  pecuniary  want,  to  raise  money  to  carry  on 
the  civil  government  and  pay  her  armies.  They 
passed  into  the  hands  of  honest  purchasers,  who,  re- 
lying upon  public  faith,  paid  therefor  a full  price, 
and  government  received  ttieir  moneys. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  a few  years  after, 
parliament,  by  public  enactment,  again  seized  upon 
these  lands  and  handed  them  back  to  the  church  and 
the  crown.  Thousands  were  beggared  by  the  act. 
Government  was  at  least  bound,  by  every  principle 
of  law  and  justice,  to  make  good  the  damages.  It 
was  a debt  of  the  most  sacred  character.  Yet,  af- 
ter a little  legislative  coquetry,  she  denied  the  debt, 
and  to  those  who  clamored  too  loudly  for  justice, 
she  gave  a place  in  Newgate  and  the  Tower. 

Sir,  I know  not  to  what  extent  a careful  eye  might 
not  trace  this  moral  delinquency.  But  of  one  thing 
I am  sure,  it  little  becomes  Englishmen  to  lecture  us 
upon  moral  duty  or  public  faith. 

There  was  one  pecuniary  transaction  between  the 


ner  of  Bunyan’s  allegory,  reading  homilies  to  us,  l 
doubting  whether  we  can  follow!  We,  in  lusty  youth, 1 
carrying  the  weight  of  a thistledown,  and  with  ari 
inheritance  stretching  from  sea  to  sea!  There  is  a 
cool  assurance  in  this  thing  to  which  the  history  of 
the  world  has  no  parallel. 

Sir,  I am  not  one  of  those  who  make  a merit  of 
abusing  Great  Britain.  She  has  my  highest  respect,  1 
but,  in  the  life  time  of  an  empire,  matters  such  as 
I have  alluded  to  will  occur,  and  they  should  teach 
us  charity.  With  the  kindest  of  feelings,  when  they 
scout  at  us  as  faithless,  when  they  affect  a sanctimo- 
nious regard  for  plighted  faith  which  we  have  not, 
when  they  claim  a credit  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
denied  to  us,  human  nature  cannot  refrain  from  ask- 
ing how  they  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I have  no  disposition  to  speak  of 
persons  except  as  connected  with  things;  but  I have 
before  said  that  from  the  highest  official  of  govern- 
ment to  the  lowest,  the  same  humiliating  spectacle  is 
seen.  We  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  others  depend  much  upon  that 
tone  of  respec't  and  confidence  we  assume  for  our- 
selves. 

It  was  with  surprise  and  mortification  that  I read 
in  the  recent  message  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  the  result  of  a late  petty  mission  to  the  money 
markets  of  Europe.  Could  not  the  discreditable  fact 
have  been  left  to  rumor — to  the  chance  of  remain- 
ing unknown  to  the  many  and  being  forgotten  by  the 
few?  Was  it  necessary  for  any  useful  purpose  that 
our  shame  be  published  in  this  enduring  form  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth?  The  loan  has  been  taken  by  our 
citizens  who  know  us  best.  Was  its  negotiation 
aided  by  announcement  of  the  fact  that  our  credit 
was  dishonored  abroad?  Why  further  depreciate,  in 
this  most  effective  or  all  possible  ways,  the  credit  of 
the  country?  The  fact  is  stated  in  connection  with, 


two  governments,  and  it  illustrates  strongly  my  posi-  , and  in  aid  of,  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  exchequer 
tion.  In  the  treaty  of  1793,  the  United  States  as-  plan.  But  surely,  the  chief  magistrate  of  thiscoun- 
sumed  to  “make  full  and  complete  compensation”  try,  with  American  blood  in  his  veins,  and,  I hope, 
for  certan  debts  due  from  American  citizens  to  Bri-  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom,  should  have  liesita- 
tish  subjects,  inasmuch  as  difficulty  was  found  in  col-  ted  in  this  kind  of  formal  and  official  announcement 
lecting  them,  and  to  do  it  iri  specie.  Ttie  amount!  of  the  dishonor  of  American  credit.  It  is  a course 
was  settled  by  convention,  between  Rufus  l ing  and  j of  business  “sui  generis."  The  country  draws  upon 


Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  1802,  at  £600,000.  This  sum 
was  paid  to  the  last  dollar,  and  in  specie;  and  this 
too  at  a time  when  England  herself  paid  her  public 
creditors  in  nothing  but  depreciated  paper. 

But  our  bonds  will  not  sell  in  Europe,  and  there- 
fore our  credit,  they  say,  is  gone.  And  has  there 


the  money  markets  of  Europe  for  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  bill  is  dishonored,  when  forthwith  the 
' drawer,  this  country,  through  its  highest  officer, 
j makes  solemn  protest  of  the  draft  against  itself  and 
I gives  public  notice!  Did  his  excellency  suppose  that 
1 any  body  was  likely  to  pay  for  the  honor  of  the  draw- 


never  been  a time  when  British  paper  could  not  be,  er-  If  not,  why  send  the  discreditable  fact  to  the 
sold  at  par?  Sir,  the  history  of  the  past  teaches  \ ends  of  the  earth? 

this.  While  the  certificates  and  treasury  notes  of  j Again,  in  the  same  message  and  in  the  same  con- 
this  government  have  commanded,  almost  in  the  nection,  is  another  matter  equally  indicating  the 
worst  of  times,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  exchequer  bills  want  of  that  proper  tone  of  sentiment  which  the  or- 
of  England,  (even  when  bearing  an  interest  of  7£  gans  of  every  government  should  assume  on  all  ques- 
per  cent ) which  represent  her  floating  debt,  have  lions  affecting  its  national  credit.  I allude  to  that 
been  at  a discount  as  low  as  40  per  cent.;  while  her  part  ot  the  message  in  which  the  president  refers  us 
three  per  cents,  which  I lake  as  a specimen  of  her  to  his  recommendation  that  the  land  fund  be  “mort- 
funded  debt,  have  oscillated  between  the  extremes  of  gaged  for  the  redemption  of  the  principal  and  inte- 
47 H and  100;  and  this  not  through  the  agency  or  in  rest  of  any  loan”  winch  the  government  might  con- 
time  of  war  only,  but  of  public  distress  and  com-  tract,  and  thereby  “vindicate  the  government  from 
mercial  disasters.  While  she  has  been  arbitrary  and  all  suspicion  of  bad  faith  or  inability,”  &c. 


Sir,  T am  a citizen  of  the  federal  government  of 
these  United  Slates;  I am  a citizen  of  the  state  go- 
vernment of  New  jOTsey;  neither  have  ever  dishon- 
ored their  faith  by  a broken  promise.  Aside  from 
other  objections  to  this  plan,  my  feelings  revolt  at  it 
as  an  indignity,  as  an  unmerited  imputation. 

An  American  president  recommends  to  an  Ame- 
rican congress  that,  in  addition  to  our  national  faith, 
we  give  collateral  security  by  mortgage;  that  we 
submit  to  terms  in  the  markets  of  the  world  not  ask- 
ed of  other  nations — terms  implying  a distrust  of 
our  integrity  and  our  honor! 

Far  hack  in  the  history  of  the  world,  when  loans 
were  made  upon  the  personal  responsibility  of  kings 
and  princes,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  put  the 
crown  jewels  in  pledge.  But  our  loan  was  to  be  made 
upon  the  credit  of  neither  king  nor  prince,  hut  upon 
the  plighted  faith  of  government.  The  proposition 
from  the  executive  to  hypothecate  our  crown  jewels 
as  collateral  to  our  faith,  had  it  been  made  by  a for- 
eign power,  would  have  been  resented  as  an  insult. 

Sir,  we  are  frail  creatures — we  scarcely  know 
ourselves;  but  I think  it  is  in  no  improper  spirit  that 
I arraign  this  high  functionary  before  the  country  as 
forgetful  of  its  honor.  The  money  could  be  procur- 
ed and  lias  been  procured  without  any  such  extraor- 
dinary  means.  But,  if  it  could  not  have  been,  taxa- 
tion was  open  to  us;  better  that,  than  negotiating  on 
terms  implying  a distrust  of  our  integrity. 

But  this  charge  of  forgetfulness  of  what  is  due  to 
ourselves  does  not  attach  to  the  chief  magistrate  alone. 
It  does  appear  to  me  as  if  one  party  in  this  country 
has  systematically  decried  its  credit,  has  made 
an  effirt  to  swell  in  public  estimation  the  amount  of 
its  indebtedness  and  depreciate  its  resources.  Have 
we  met  these  charges  as  we  ought?  Unquestionably 
a system  of  retrenchment  has  been  in  progress  since 
the  revolution  of  1840,  which  has  saved  and  is  sav- 
ing millions  to  the  country.  The  danger,  indeed,  is, 
from  present  appearances,  that  congress  will  rush 
blindly  from  one  extreme  to  another — will  show  a 
“zeal  outrunning  wisdom.”  In  this  respect  at  least, 
whig  promises  have  been  kept  to  the  letter.  There 
is  nothing,  so  far  as  I know,  which  should  involve  the 
credit  of  the  federal  government  in  the  slightest  sus- 
picion; vet  even  in  this  hall,  and  every  where,  there 
is  a species  of  tame  submission  to  moral  castigation. 
When  we  are  told  that  our  credit  is  suspected,  when 
every  wind  that  blows  brings  with  it  charges  of  dis- 
honesty and  fraud,  no  voice  has  been  heard  to  vindi- 
cate Hie  unstained  faith  of  the  nation.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  Whatever  may  be  the  sins  of  some  of  the 
states,  (and  God  knows  I am  no  apologist  for  them,) 
the  faith  of  the  republic  is  without  spot  or  blemish. 

Did  I not  fee!  that  from  the  peculiar  organization 
of  our  government  there  could  be  no  claim  upon  us 
for  state  debts,  I would  have  hesitated  to  throw  back 
upon  the  world  the  perfidy  of  the  world;  it  would 
have  been  brazen  effrontery.  I cannot  but  believe 
that  European  capitalists  understand  our  system  bet- 
ter than  is  pretended.  If  a partnership  in  Liver- 
pool were  of  that  kind  called  limited,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  specific  objects,  each  person  having  con- 
tributed a specified  amount  of  capital,  and  liable  for 
no  more,  and  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  twenty-six 
partners  should  become  embarrassed  in  their  private 
affairs,  the  firm  would  very  readily  understand  that 
it  was  neither  morally  nor  legally  bound  for  private 
debts,  ay,  and  they  would  understand  too  how  the 
firm  might  be  safe  though  individuals  were  not  so. 
Yet  the  articles  of  partnership  (if  I may  be  allowed 
the  expression)  under  which  the  federal  government 
does  business  have  been  published  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  the  American  constitution,  of 
which  all  had  notice.  So  far  as  the  states  have  any 
interest  iri  this  firm  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the 
transaction  of  its  business,  (as  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,)  I would  have  no  objection  to  return 
the  same  to  them,  to  do  with  as  they  judge  proper; 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  power  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  assumption  of  state  debts, 
(about  which  I gave  no  opinion,)  I utterly  protest 
against  its  moral  or  legal  liability  for  the  delinquen- 
cy of  any  state  or  states  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  the  secret  of  this  spirit  of  railing  against  us 
abroad  is  not  in  the  anticipated  loss  of  money  only; 
that  they  have  been  used  to  at  home.  Still  less  does 
it  arise  from  any  peculiar  excess  of  financial  virtue; 
but  it  comes  from,  and  is  in  aid  of,  their  old  spleen 
against  our  institutions. 

I am  aware  that  this  debate  is  not  of  the  most  use- 
ful character,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  did 
not  originate  on  this  side  of  the  chamber.  If  these 
resolutions  be  pressed  to  a vote,  I trust  my  amend- 
ment may  be  first  adopted.  It  is  necessary  to  divest 
them  of  the  assumption  of  that  doubtful  power  to 
declare  an  opinion  on  the  law,  as  to  indicate  our 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  credit  and  character  of 
the  federal  government. 
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American  Credit.  Mr.  Walsh  in  his  last  letter  to  the 
National  Intelligencer  concludes  the  report  of  a speech 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which  the  subject  was  refer- 
red to  in  terms  of  great  bitterness,  but  which  of  course 
led  to  no  action  by  the  chamber,  with  these  remarks: — 
“Still  there  are  impressions,  nearly  universal  in  that  body 
and  throughout  France  and  Europe,  which  cause  me  to 
rejoice  whenever  the  steamer  or  packet  brings  a govern- 
or’s message  in  which  repudiation  is  repudiated.  Ana- 
themas, ever  so  strong,  do  not.  however,  reinstate  us  in 
pecuniary  or  moral  credit;  honesty  is  practical.  The.  bad 
repute  which  state  and  individual  bankruptcy  has  gene- 
rated, I might  say  radicated,  for  us  in  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere, is  felt  by  every  American  abroad  in  every  interest, 
every  transaction.” 

Henry  Clay  has  returned  to  Ashland  from  his  visit  to 
the  south.  He  had  every  where  been  received  with  hos- 
pitality and  distinction.  In  a crowded  house  at  N.  Or- 
leans, a seemingly  insane  man  had  saluted  his  presence 
by  the  discharge  of  a pistol.  Its  ball  lodged  in  the  wall 
above  his  head.  The  car  in  which  he  went  from  Vicks- 
burg to  Jackson  was  run  off  its  track.  He  escaped 
without  injury. 

'The  comet  with  speculations  and  statements  respect- 
ing which,  the  papers  are  now  teeming,  is  so  fitful  in  its 
phases  as  to  give  room  for  and  plausibility  to  every  va- 
riety of  hypothesis.  The  first  announcement  of  its  be- 
ing discovered  in  broad  day  light,  close  to  the  sun,  with- 
out glasses,  was  followed  by  grave  statements  that  with 
the  best  of  glasses  no  such  body  was  discernible  any 
where  near  that  luminary, — and  the  appearance  of  the 
long  beautiful  tail  of  the  comet  after  sun -set,  was  round- 
ly asserted  by  scientific  men,  to  be  nothing  but  an  exln- 
bidon  uf  zodiacal  light,  which  had  frequently  been  visi- 
ble in  the  evening  lately.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  for 
a time  became  invisible,  or  very  faintly  discernible,  upon 
the  disk  of  the  sun,  like  the  outlines  of  a faint  circle  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  margin,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling a liberty  cap  towards  its  apex.  The  tail  is  visible 
after  sundown,  extending  from  the  horizon  towards  the 
east,  inclining  south,  for  a distance  of  45  or  50  degrees 
from  the  sun.  The  nucleus  has  been  seen  both  north  and 
south  of  us,  as  well  as  here,  without  the  aid  of  telescope, 
and  is  certainly  the  largest  that  has  visited  our  system 
for  a long  time.  Whether  it  is  the  same  comet  that 
Lougier,  in  Europe,  discovered  some  months  ago  by 
powerful  glasses,  seems  unsettled.  The  full  moon  and 
humid  atmosphere  at  present  prevents  discerning  the 
phases  of  heavenly  bodies  to  advantage. 

Cotton.  The  intelligence  brought  by  the  Great  West- 
ern, lias  depressed  the  cotton  market  Though  prices  have 
not  yielded,  sales  are  made  on  better  terms.  The  trans- 
actions at  New  York,  include  600  bales  Upland  and 
Flurida,  at  4ja6J  cents;  2’JO  Mobile  5ju7j;  and  150  N. 
Orleans  5a7| — together  050  bales.  The  week’s  sales, 
ended  Friday  evening  last,  were  4,350  bales. 

Cotton  domestics.  A mercantile  bouse  in  Boston 
sold  the  other  day  in  one  contract,  cotton  domestics  for 
China  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  and  filty  thousand 
dollars. 

Daguerreotype.  It  is  staled  in  a letter  read  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Monday  evening  last,  from  Fran- 
cis B.  Ogden,  esq.  United  States  consul  at  Bristol,  that,  at 
the  observatory  at  Rome,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in 
combining  the  powers  of  the  telescope  and  die  Daguer- 
reotype, as  to  produce  a perfect  map  of  the  heavens. — 
The  nebulous  clouds  are  transferred  to  a sheet  of  paper, 
every  star  composing  them  and  every  shadow  as  distinct 
as  seen  though  the  best  instruments;  the  precise  position 
of  Jupiter  and  his  moons  given  at  any  moment  of  time, 
and  all  the  phases  of  the  other  planets  with  tne  greatest 
aecuracy.  The  pictures  are  on  a scale  that  would  re- 
quire a globe  of  the  size  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  Lon- 
don, to  place  them  in  proper  proportion. 

Earthquake.  Accounts  of  the  widespread  ruin  and 
misery  produced  by  the  shock  of  the  8th  ult.  continue  to 
reacli  us  from  the  West  India  Islands.  Point  Petre, 
Guadaloupe,  appears  to  have  suffered  most.  Of  a po- 
pulation uf  21,000.  over  half  were  either  killed  or  severe- 
ly hurt.  Thousands  had  their  limbs  so  much  bruised, 
&c.  as  to  require  amputation.  The  medical  instruments 
and  medicines  were  all  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  the 
wounded  left  to  suffer.  A general  fire  took  place  direct- 
ly after  the  fall  of  the  houses,  which  completed  the  work 
of  destruction.  Upwards  of  4,000  dead  bodies  have 
been  taken  from  the  ruins. 

Exchange,  on  London  continues  to  afford  an  excel- 
lent profit  on  the  import  of  specie,  of  which  a large 
amount  was  brought  by  the  Great  Western;  statements 
vary  the  sum  from  $750, OuO  io  $2,000,000.  Bills  are  at 
105|.  Domestic  exchange  continues  to  improve,  and 
transactions  between  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  and  Augusta,  are  quoted  at  1-8 
only.  On  Virginia,  N Carolina,  Appalachicola,  N.  Or- 
leans, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati  la  lj;  on 
Nashville  3,  Mibile,  Montgomery,  Tuscaloosa,  20;  on 
Florida,  77. 

Free  Negroes  from  Africa  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  The  Paris  correspondence  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer, thus  refers  to  a plan  of  Lord  Stanley’s. 

“Lord  Stanley’s  plan  of  the  introduction  of  free  ne- 
groes from  Western  Africa  into  the  British  West  Indies, 
wiiich  you  will  find  inexlenso  in  one  of  my  Budgets  as 
printed  in  the  London  Times  of  the  6th  instant,  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Pari3  press,  and  is  treated  as 


a new  slave  trade  in  disguise.  Certainly  the  whole  sub- 
ject, as  now  organized,  possesses  considerable  impor- 
tance for  the  slaveholding  stales  of  our  union,  indeed,  for 
the  whole  union,  and  for  the  Spanish  and  French  West 
Indies.  An  extensive  continued  execution  of  it  would 
determine  ihe  ultimate  destinies  of  all  the  colonies.  In 
case  F’rance  should  emancipate  the  slaves  of  her  Antil- 
les, it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  attempt  to  recruit,  in 
like  manner,  the  free  labor;  and  I doubt  it  would  be  in 
her  power.  I am  not  sure  that  I have  mentioned  to  you 
the  intended  establishment  of  French  fortified  factories 
( comptoirs ) on  the  west  coast  of  Africa — one  at  Cape 
Palmas;  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gabon;  another  at 
some  point  between  those  two,  at  the  embouchere  of  an 
important  river,  to  command  tout  le  fonds  (the  whole 
basin)  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 

Hayti.  The  insurrection  proves  to  be  a formidable 
affair.  All  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  insurgents,  and  they  have  established  a pro- 
visional government  at  Jerentie.  Their  army  has  6,000 
men.  A number  of  Haytian  merchants  and  citizens  are 
imprisoned.  Dr.  Lovell,  an  American  citizen  is  con- 
demned to  death.  The  United  States  agent  it  is  said  has 
reported  his  case  to  the  secretary  of  state  and  required 
assistance  and  protection. 

Maryland.  The  two  houses  of  legislature  differing 
in  politics,  could  not  agree  upon  a plan  for  districting 
the  slate,  under  the  new  Census  fur  electing  representa- 
tives to  congress,  and  we  are  therefore  without  a law  for 
that  purpose.  The  senate  declined  to  go  into  an  elec- 
r ion  of  United  States  senator  in  order  that  the  people  of 
the  state  might  at  tjie  next  October  election,  express  their 
wishes  on  the  subject. 

The  Methodist  Baltimore  Annual  Conference  is 
in  session  this  week  at  Wesley  Chapel.  About  two 
hundred  ministers  are  in  attendance;  Bishop  Waugh 
presides. 

Millerism.  The  Worcester  AEgis  says  that  “eleven 
insane  porsons  have  been  committed  to  the  state  hospi- 
tal in  Worcester  for  derangement,  represented  by  their 
friends  as  resulting  from  attendance  on  the  lectures  of 
the  Miller  sect,  and  a deep  interest  in  his  theories  and 
doctrines.’’ 

The  Augusta,  Me.  Banner,  says  that  no  less  than  four 
maniacs  were  brought  to  the  hospital  in  that  place,  last 
week,  from  one  town  at  the  east,  who  were  made  insane 
by  the  Miller  doctrine. 

A letter  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  says  “you  pro- 
bably have  heard  of  the  death  of  your  old  acquaintance 
John  H.  Shortridge.  He  was  in  haste  for  the  coming  of 
our  Saviour,  and  being  a full  believer  in  tile  doctrines  of 
Miller,  mounted  a high  tree  with  his  ascension  robe  on, 
and  atienipied  to  make  a flight  to  Heaven,  but  landed  on 
the  earth  and  broke  his  neck.” 

The  experiment  of  flying  has  been  tried  before.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  pleasant,  but  the  ditficuhy  is  in  lighting. 

Mesmerism.  We  were  at  a private  exhibition,  given 
by  Mr.  Moore,  on  Friday  last,  at  which  a number  of 
protessional  gentlemen  were  present.  The  result  of  his 
manifestations  upon  that  occasion,  convinced  every  one 
present,  ourself  included,  that  the  whole  affair  was  the 
boldest  and  most  transparent  humbug,  that  has  yet  been 
attempted  upon  the  credulity  and  gullibility  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  will  take  us  six  months  of  hard  reading  to  get 
back  to  the  state  of  belief  we  were  in  before  we  wit- 
nessed it.  [ N . Orleans  Bee,  March  6. 

In  Washington  ciiy,  many  new  converts  have  been 
added  to  the  taith  in  “the  science,’’  and  in  a letter  from 
Albany,  of  Feb.  1st,  Dr.  Collyer  announces  a new  dis- 
covery, viz,  “that  the  nervous  fluid  is  governed  by  the 
same  code  of  laws  which  governs  heat,  light,  &c.  as  to 
radiation  and  reflection;’’ hence  there  are  certain  "an- 
gles of  direction”  for  every  thought,  Irom  which  proper- 
ty it  is  contemplated  that  there  shall  be  a general  com- 
munity of  ideas  as  well  as  of  goods,  and  an  individual 
brain  by  proper  opitcal  instruments  shall  be  able  to  col- 
lect and  condense  as  in  a focus  from  100  or  1,000  other 
brains,  intellectual  matter  in  quantity  to  any  exient;  ‘‘an 
invention  to  which  the  steam  engine  will  be  as  nothing 
in  comparison.’’ 

Mount  Etna.  Extract  of  a letter  from  Palermo,  Jan- 
uary 5th : — “The  eruptions  of  Etna  have  diminished,  and 
ihe  period  of  their  termination  seems  fast  approaching. 
Since  my  last  the  explosions  have  not  been  considerable, 
and  they  do  not  afford  much  amusement  to  the  foreign- 
ers assembled  about  Catania,  who  are  now  beginning  to 
disperse.  Tne  torrent  of  lava  has  made  little  progress, 
and  the  damage  which  the  burning  mass  occasions  is 
now  very  insignificant,  but  it  always  affords  opportuni- 
ties for  scientific  research  and  interesting  observations. 
The  mountain  has  become  entirely  inaccessible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  fall  of  snow,  which  covers  it  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  crater.” 

Naval.  We  understand  that  the  Brandywine  frigate, 
now  lying  at  Norfolk,  is  fining  out  for  the  East  Indies 
and  China.  She  is  to  be  accompanied  by  the  St.  Louis 
sloop-of-war.  The  squadron  is  to  be  commanded  by 
Capt.  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  and  will  sail  in  a few  weeks. 

[Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

Chinese  squadron.  The  United  Stales  ship  Constella- 
tion, lately  went  to  Chuempe,  where  she  now  lies.  Com- 
modore Kearney  recently  visited  the  provincial  city,  and 
had  communication  with  his  excellency  the  governor, 
by  letter,  through  to  Kwangbeep.  The  corvette  Boston, 
Com.  L C.  Long,  left  these  waters  for  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands and  America  on  the  23th  ult. 

[Canton  Register,  Nov.  8. 

Niagara  Falls — Winter  Scene.  The  Falls  of  Nia- 
gara present  at  this  time  a spectacle  of  unusual  magnifi- 


cence. On  the  American  side,  the  spray  has  formed  an 
immense  mass  of  ice,  extending  nearly  across  the  foot 
of  the  Fall,  and  more  than  a hundred  feet  in  height.— 
From  the  summit  of  this  mountain  of  ice,  the  spray  rises 
like  smoke  from  a volcano.  The  Fail  between  Goat  Is- 
land and  the  Tower  is  encrusted  with  ice,  except  a space 
some  twenty  feet  in  width,  midway  in  its  descent.  Be- 
low. are  enormous  and  fantastic  shapes  of  ice— mounds, 
caverns,  grottoes; — against  the  dark  rock  of  the  island 
hang  icicles  tltir'y  and  forty  feet  in  length,  of  the  purest 
white  and  blue — ihe  liver  itself  flashing  with  ice  broken 
into  innumerable  iragments — and  the  rainbow  spanning 
the  whole,  present  a scene  surpassing  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  imagination. 

New  Hampshire.  The  governor  resigned  his  office 
yesterday,  and  Edward  Kavanagh,  resigned  his  place  as 
president  of  the  senate,  and  became  by  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  acting  governor.  V.  D.  Parris  was  cho- 
sen president  of  the  senate,  having  15  votes — R,  H. 
Bridgham  1 1 — scat.  2.  The  house,  after  debate,  non- 
concurred  in  the  senate  vote  not  to  receive  the  distribu- 
tion money,  99  to  23.  [Portland  Argus. 

Revolutionary  Officer.  The  Nashville  Whig  of  the 
4th  announces  the  death  of  Lipscomb  Norvell,  an  officer 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  father  of  the  editor  of  the  Whig 
in  the  87th  year  of  his  age. 

Rhode  Island.  Three  of  the  prisoners  confined  at 
Newport  for  treason  against  Rhode  Island,  have  been 
pardoned  by  the  governor  and  council,  on  giving  bonds 
in  a thousand  dollars  each,  to  be  of  good  behavior  for  a 
year,  and  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  the  state. 

Steamboat  Items.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  announces 
the  loss  of  the  steamers  General  Pike  and  Amazon  — 
The  former  was  lost  at  Shirt  Tail!  bend,  has  a full 
cargo  of  produce,  cost  at  Cincinnati  in  1840,  $30,000,  and 
was  fully  insured  in  that  city.  The  Amazon  was  lost 
at  tite  foot  of  Tipaweria  Bar.  Her  engine  and  furniture 
will  probably  be  saved,  but  the  boat  and  much  of  the 
cargo  will  be  lost.  She  cost  in  1839,  $24,000,  and  is  not 
insured. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  closed  its  annual 
session  on  the  14th  instant.  It  is  refreshing  indeed  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  the  decisions  and  proceedings  of  the 
term  have  tended  to  confirm  tite  confidence  of  tite  peo- 
ple in  this  truly  conservative  and  most  important  branch 
ot  our  republican  government, — and  the  more  agreeable 
is  this  fact  from  tite  consideration  that  owing  to  recent 
changes  on  the  bench,  some  anxiety  was  abroad  ns  to 
their  opinions  on  several  leading  topics  oi  great  interest. 

The  Somers  mutiny.  Certificates  from  the  physician 
in  attendance  upon  Commander  Mackenzie,  state  that 
he  is  too  unwell  to  allow  his  attending  court,  and  the 
trial  is  thereby  suspended.  In  the  meantime  it  appears 
that  tite  friends  of  Midshipman  Spencer  have  employed 
able  counsel,  and  chat  they  are  now  arguing  before  the 
U.  S.  district  court  of  N.  Y.  that  Commander  Macken- 
zie should  be  amenable  to  that  court,  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  for  the  death  of  the  conspirators. 

On  Thursday,  Recorder  Tallmadge  decided  that  Ed- 
ward Gallia.  Charles  J.  Goldenntan,  Richard  Hamilton 
and  Henry  Waltham,  the  boys  of'  tite  Somers  who  were 
brought  before  him  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  should 
be  discharged  from  imprisonment,  but  remanded  for  ge- 
neral service  in  the  navy  department.  In  the  case  of 
William  Sullivan,  who  had  previously  been  brought  be- 
fore Judge  Inglis,  who  refused  to  discharge  him  from  the 
service,  the  recorder  staled  that  suclt  hearing  prompted 
him  not  to  interfere,  but  that  lie  should  also  remand  Sul- 
livan for  general  service. 

Fresh  salmon,  caught  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario 
on  Tusday  last,  were  eaten  in  New  York  on  Saturday. 
They  were  preserved  in  ice. 

Texas.  Galveston  dates  to  the  4th  are  received.  They 
contain  reports  front  Mexico,  according  to  which  the 
congress  recently  broken  up  by  Santa  Anna  had  re- 
assembled at  Julapa,  formed  a new  constitution,  in 
which  they  declare  that  neither  Yucatan  nor  Texas 
shall  be  invaded,  but  both  are  tube  invited  peaceably  to 
return  to  the  confederacy.  Two  thousand  soldiers  and 
15,000  citizens  had  assembled  to  protect  the  congress  from 
Santa  Anna.  It  is  reported  that  Gen.  Arista  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  congress.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
statement  is  doubtful. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  meet  the  Indians  at 
the  Waco  village  left  Washington  (Texas),  on  the  6th 
ult.,  but  were  detained  some  days  by  tite  high  waters  of 
the  Brazos  and  its  tributaries.  Pierce  M.  Butler,  U.  S. 
agent  to  the  Cherokees,  has  been  appointed  to  attend  the 
Indian  council,  and  is  authorized  to  make  tite  U.  Stares 
a party  to  the  treaty  proposed  to  be  formed  between  Tex- 
as and  tite  tribes  of  hostile  Indians. 

Wiskonsin  copper.  The  last  Galena  Gazette  notices 
a quantity,  about  15,000  lbs.,  of  pig  copper,  which  was 
then  ready  for  shipment  at  that  place.  It  was  cast  in 
pigs  like  lead,  furnishing  a proof  that  the  art  of  smelling 
was  well  understood  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Webster.  -The  Madisonian,  the  official  paper  at 
Washington,  of  the  11th  instant  lias  the  following  item: 
“Mr.  Webster  has  expressed  a wish,  because  of  certain 
considerations,  well  understood  between  the  president 
and  himself,  and  which  did  not,  in  the  least,  affect  their 
public  or  private  relations,  to  retire  from  the  cabinet.  Tite 
president  had  been  pleased  to  grant  him  permission  to 
retire.  Tilts  fact  was  publicly  stated  in  the  senate;  and 
it  was  declared  by  a senator,  authorised  to  do  so,  that 
Mr.  Webster  would  retire  in  thirty  days  after  Mr.  Cust>- 
ing’s  confirmation.” 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  royal  mail  steamship  Columbia  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton about  nine  o’clock  on  Monday  morning  the  20th 
inst.  She  brings  Liverpool  papers  to  the  4th,  her 
day  of  sailing,  and  London  to  the  evening  of  the  3d, 
being  21  days  later. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  steamship  are  the 
right  hon.  sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  G.  C.  B.,  Governor 
General  of  Canada,  and  suite,  consisting  pf  captains 
Botvring  and  Balfour,  and  Campbell,  J.  M.  Higgin- 
son;  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  capt.  W.  A.  Spencer,  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  lieut.  Gillies,  U.  S.  N. 

The  steamship  Caledonia  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
17th  of  February. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts,  trade,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  showed  symptoms  of  revival, 
has  receded  to  its  former  state  of  depression,  if  it  has 
not  gone  beyond  it.  The  corn  trade  partakes  of  the 
genera!  gloom — transactions  few,  prices  receding, 
and  a feeling  of  despondency  prevalent. 

From  a statement  made  in  the  house  of  lords  a few 
nights  back,  it  appears  that  the  sum  raised  for  the 
collec'ion  of  the  starving  poor  last  summer,  arising 
out  of  the  queen’s  letter,  amounted  to  75,000  pounds. 

The  London  custom  house  continues  in  a queer 
state;  two  searchers  and  landwaiters  and  an  agent 
have  absconded. 

It  is  many  years  since  the  Liverrpool  docks  pre- 
sented so  deserted  and  wretched  an  appearance.  The 
eastern  winds  have  swept  their  wooden  occupants 
away,  without  permitting  others  to  replace  them. 
Years  have  elapsed  since  the  port  presented  so  poor 
a show  of  the  “wooden  walls,”  the  main  element  of 
Britain’s  strength.  There  are  only  five  United  States 
vessels  in  the  port. 

The  monthly  Overland  Mail  from  India  and  China 
had  not  arrived  when  the  Columbia  left. 

Discontent  and  disaffection  continue  to  manifest 
themselves  in  Ireland.  The  repealers  are  more  ac- 
tive than  ever. 

It  was  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  annual  estimates  for  the  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance  would  be  .£850,000  below  those 
of  last  year,  owing  to  the  peace  with  China,  the 
treaty  with  the  United  Stales,  and  the  reduction  of 
100,000  men  in  the  French  army. 

Mr  O’Connell,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  has 
not  proceeded  to  London,  on  the  opening  of  the  par- 
liamentary session.  He  remains  in  Dublin  directing 
the  repeal  movement. 

At  a a meeting  of  the  Dublin  corporation,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  Mr.  O’Connell  brought  forward  his  long 
promised  motion  fora  petition  to  parliament  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union.  His  speech  occupied  four  hours 
in  the  delivery. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  26th  ult,  a clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Dickny,  Presbyterian  minister  at 
Rathfriland,  was  shot  in  his  pulpit,  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon  in  the  evening.  A number  of  slugs  entered 
his  arm,  and  passed  across  his  breast,  but  he  is  likely 
to  recover.  The  assassin  is  yet  unknown. 

The  distress  at  Stourbridge  is  stated  tobeso  alarm- 
ing that  numbers  are  subsisting  on  turnips  alone. 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  appoint- 
ed governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

England  was  visited  by  a severe  snowstorm  on  the 
J 6th  and  18th  Feb.  In  some  lowlands  and  Aalleys  it 
drifted  to  the  depth  of  twelve  and  fourteen  feet.  On 
the  continent  there  has  also  been  a heavy  fall  of  snow. 

The  railway  between  Paris  and  Orleans  will  be 
opened  on  the  25th  of  April. 

The  London  papers  contain  a proclamation  forbid- 
ding under  severe  penalties,  any  visits  of  British  sub- 
jects, for  the  purposes  of  trade,  to  any  other  ports  in 
China  than  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo, 
and  ChiDghae. 
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News  had  been  received  from  sir  J.  Ross,  who  had 
penetrated  the  Antarctic  circle,  71  40.  He  has  sur- 
veyed the  coast  discovered  by  him  along  its  west 
boundary,  and  has  proceeded  to  do  the  same  along 
the  eastern  line. 

Lord  Seaton  (formerly  sir  John  Colborne)  has  been 
gazetted  lord  high  commmissioner  of  the  Ionian  is- 
lands. 

It  is  currently  reported,  in  the  leading  political 
clubs,  that  Sir  James  Graham  is  likely  to  be  select- 
ed to  succeed  Lord  Ellenborough  as  governor  general 
of  India. 

The  trials  of  the  Chartists,  among  whom  is  Fear- 
gus  O’Conner,  are  proceeding  at  Lancaster. 

It  is  reported  in  London  papers  that  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Ellice  to  the  Brazils  is  likely  to  be  of  no  bene- 
ficial result.  The  Brazilians  refuse  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  with  the  English  except  upon  terms  so 
decidedly  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain  that  it 
would  be  impolitic  to  that  country  to  accept  them. 

The  hurricane  on  the  13th  January  was  terribly  de- 
structive to  lifeand  property — indeed,  in  this  respect, 
without  a parallel  in  the  history  of  the  mercantile 
marine  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  already  been  as- 
certained that  180  vessels  and  430  lives  were  lost 


during  that  dreadful  storm  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Total  vessels.  Total  lives. 

England  and  Wales, 

154 

190 

Ireland, 

5 

104 

Scotland,  . 

17 

30 

Coast  of  France, 

5 

180 

100 

430 

House  of  commons. 

Friday  night,  March  3.  Jlsh - 

burton  treaty.  Lord  Palmerston’s  motion  on  the  Ash- 
burton treaty  was  fixed  to  come  on  on  the  16th  inst. 

The  Oregon  territory.  On  Ihe  24th  ult.,  in  parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Blewitt  alluded  to  the  Oregon  territory, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  senate  in  relation 
thereto.  He  characterized  certain  remarks  of  se- 
nator Linn,  or  Benton — we  do  not  know  which — as 
“a  gross  insult  to  the  people  of  England,”  and  said 
there  was  a point  beyond  which  forbearance  ceased 
to  be  a virtue,  ^c. 

Sir  R.  Peel  hoped  the  honorable  member  would 
not  infer  the  dispositions  of  the  entire  American 
people  from  the  observations  of  one  person,  or  even 
from  the  bill  which  one  member  might  lay  upon  the 
table.  The  honorable  gentleman  had  told  them  of 
the  speech  that  had  been  delivered,  and  had  desig- 
nated it  as  a gross  insult  to  the  British  nation.  Now 
he  hoped  the  honorable  gentleman’s  speech  would 
not  be  quoted  in  the  same  way;  even  if  it  did,  he 
could  assure  the  honorable  member  that  it  would  not 
cause  the  American  funds  to  fall.  [A  laugh.] 

He  apprehended,  with  all  due  respec£  for  the  Ame- 
rican senate,  that  the  diplomatic  arrangements  of  the 
two  countries  were  conducted  by  their  respecti  ve  go- 
vernments and  not  by  what  individual  members  of 
the  senate  might  say — (hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to 
the  Oregon  territory  he  would  merely  state  that 
communications  of  a friendly  nature  had  been  going 
on  between  the  two  governments,  and  he  hoped  the 
honorable  gentleman  would  not  therefore  be  too 
much  alarmed  or  excited  by  the  remarks  of  an  indi- 
dividual  member,  as  those  friendly  relations  were 
still  going  on.  For  that  reason  also  he  hoped  the 
honorable  member  would  not  impute  any  disrespect 
to  him  if  he  declined  to  enter  into  these  negotiations 
— (hear,  hear.) 

Repudiation.  The  creditors  who  have  advanced 
their  money  to  the  repudiating  states  in  the  union 
have  addressed  a strong  memorial  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister  in  London,  with 
a request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  the  president, 
for  presentation  to  congress,  and  to  the  different  state 
legislatnres.  The  memorial  advances  every  possible 
argument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the 
states,  and  shows,  truly  enough,  the  almost  irretriev- 
able injury  which  American  credit  has  sustained  in 
Europe  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  states  which 
have  repudiated.  It  has  received  a great  number  of 
signatures. 

The  most  striking  passage  relates  to  the  straight- 
ened pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  majority  of  the 
sufferers,  which  we  subjoin.  Every  true  American, 
every  honest  and  right-hearted  man  must  desire  to 
see  so  foul  a stain  wiped  from  the  escutcheon  of  his 
country.  The  fact  that  in  the  money  markets  of 


Europe,  American  credit  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  government,  ought  to  stimulate  every  true 
born  Yankee — every  one  in  whom  the  amor  patrice  is 
not  extinct,  to  restore  the  national  character  to  the 
same  elevated  position  in  which  it  stood  before  repu- 
diation became  fashionable. 

“An  impression,  we  understand,  prevails  very  ge- 
nerally among  your  people,  that  their  creditors  in 
this  country  are,  in  great  measure,  men  of  large  for- 
tunes, to  whom  a failure  in  their  securities  can  oc- 
casion but  little  inconvenience.  Even  if  such  were 
the  case,  it  would,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  fur- 
nish no  ground  for  any  departure  from  the  ordinary 
obligations  of  good  faith. 

“In  fact,  however,  though  there  may  be  a few 
amonst  us  in  more  affluent  circumstances,  yet  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  u3  are  persons  in  the  middle 
ranks  of  life — officers  in  half  pay — superannuated 
clerks — retired  tradesmen  living  on  small  means — 
aged  spinsters,  widows  and  orphans — many  of  whom 
have  invested  their  all  in  the  purchase  of  your  se- 
curities, at  high  prices,  and  now  depend  for  their 
substance,  some  even  for  their  daily  bread,  on  the 
good  faith  of  your  people.” 

Commercial  summary.  The  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  has  had  a solemn  talk  about  the  existing 
distress,  but  done  nothing  to  relieve  it.  Its  existence 
was  admitted  by  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown; 
but  a parliamentary  document,  published  a few  days 
back,  places  the  declining  state  of  trade,  foreign  and 
domestic — in  a more  striking  light  than  it  has  yet 
appeared,  exhibiting  a diminished  capability  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  consume,  and  a falling  off  in 
the  great  staples  of  the  nation.  The  paper  in  ques- 
tion, which  shows  the  value  of  exports  and  imports 
for  1842,  demonstrates  a falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
nearly  four  millions  sterling  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

It  shows  also  a decline  in  articles  of  finished  manu- 
facture, and  an  increase  in  the  raw  materials  for  fo- 
reign manufacture;  so  that  Great  Britain,  which  has 
long  been  called  the  “workshop  of  the  world,”  seems 
likely  to  lose  that  enviable  title.  The  import  of  cot- 
ton wool  has  increased,  but  this  is  attributed  to  the 
extraordinary  harvest  of  last  year,  which  has  caused 
such  immense  quantities  to  be  forwarded  from  the 
United  States.  In  sheep’s  wool,  the  falling  off  in 
the  imports  is  equal  to  sixteen  per  cent.  The  cus- 
toms’ duties,  as  oompared  with  the  previous  year, 
show  a falling  off  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a million 
sterling.  The  appearance  of  this  return  has  produ- 
ced a general  feeling  of  despondency,  because  it  ex- 
hibits, beyond  doubt,  a fearful  decline  of  trade,  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  and  shows  a lamentable  falling 
off  not  only  in  the  comforts  but  in  the  necessaries  of 
the  people. 

The  cotton  trade,  like  every  other  trade,  partakes 
of  the  existing  depression.  The  price  of  that  staple 
was  never  known  to  be  so  low  as  at  the  present  time, 
by  at  least  a penny  per  pound.  The  low  price  of 
cotton,  by  which,  according  to  calculations  here,  the 
planter  will  lose  not  less  than  sixteen  per  cent.,  has 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  consumption;  and  a 
greater  quantity  has  been  spun  than  at  any  former 
period,  without  an  extra,  indeed  with  a decreased 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  ex- 
isting price  of  cotton  affords  melancholy  evidence  of 
the  depressed  state  of  that  trade,  and  of  the  country 
generally. 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  surrounding  gloom  is 
the  measure  about  to  be  introduced  to  parliament  for 
admitting  Canadian  wheat  and  flour,  and  the  United 
States  wheat  and  flour,  by  way  of  Canada,  into  this 
country,  at  a fixed  nominal  duty.  Some  doubts  exist- 
ed a short  time  back  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  go- 
vernment relative  to  this  measure,  but  lord  Stanley 
has  cleared  away  all  mist  on  the  subject,  by  stating 
emphatically  that  the  government  accepts  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  his  despatch  of  last  year  by  the 
general  government  and  legislature  of  Canada. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  provincial  parliament  of 
Canada,  imposing  a duty  of  three  shillings  per  quar- 
ter on  United  States  wheat  going  into  Canada,  only 
awaits  the  receipt  of  some  information  from  sir 
Charles  Bagot  to  receive  the  royal  assent,  and  then  a 
bill  will  be  introduced  into  the  British  parliament, 
virtually  repealing,  as  far  as  Canada  and  the  United 

Slates  are  concerned,  the  corn  law  of  last  year. 

This  is  regarded  in  England  as  a very  important 
measure.  It  is  so  in  reality.  That  it  will  give  a 
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great  impetus  .to  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
mother  country,  while  it  will  benefit  the  states  of  the 
union  contiguous  to  Canada,  seems  unquestionable. 

It  is  an  excellent  move  in  the  right  direction,  ami 
knocks  down  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  arch  of  mono- 
poly. 

Money  is  abundant;  immense  sums  of  it  are  lying 
comparatively  idle,  and,  for  any  thing  like  good  se- 
curity, it  may  be  obtained  to  any  extent,  at  a low 
rate  of  interest.  England,  indeed,  exhibits  the  sin- 
gular anomaly  of  being  at  once  the  richest  and  the 
poorest  country  in  the  world,  possessing  the  greatest 
amount  of  aggregate  wealth  with  the  most  frightful 
mass  of  positive  destitution  and  misery. 

Continental  Summary . The  Continental  news,  since 
the  sailing  of  the  Great  Western,  possesses  no  pro- 
minent feature.  In  Paris,  they  talk  of  another  min- 
isterial crisis.  The  opposition  are  making  a great 
effort  for  the  overthrow  of  M.  Guizot.  Considering 
how  much  that  distinguished  man  has  recently  lost 
caste  with  his  countrymen,  it  is  not  improbable  the 
efforts  to  oust  him  may  succeed — if  not  on  the  com- 
ing occasion,  at  no  remote  day. 

As  regards  Spain,  Espartero  has  been  obliged  to 
“knuckle  down”  to  Louis  Philippe,  by  retracting  the 
charges  made  against  the  French  consul  at  Barcelo- 
na, for  unwarrantable  interference  during  the  recent 
troubles.  Spain  is  busy  with  her  elections,  pending 
which  the  treaty  with  England  is  in  abeyance.  As  to 
the  Portuguese,  all  hope  of  arranging  a commercial 
treaty  with  them  are  nearly  given  up.  A slight  dis- 
turbance at  Genoa,  which  was  soon  quelled,  has  been 
the  only  cripple  of  late  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
continental  politics. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  20th  states  that  in 
consequence  of  the  conspiracy  in  favor  of  Prince 
Michael,  discovered  at  Belgrade,  20  had  been  con- 
demned to  death. 

A letter  from  Rome  states  that  on  the  8th  ult.,  the 
Tiber  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and  invaded  a third 
of  the  city. 

Liverpool  Colton  Market,  Feb.  17.  A fair  demand 
for  cotton  has  existed  during  the  week,  but  prices 
have  had  a decided  tendency  downwards,  and  all 
sorts  of  American  must  be  quoted  id  per  lb.  cheaper, 
whilst  for  some  classes,  such  as  middling  and  mid- 
dling fair,  an  abatement  of  near  id  per  lb.  has  been 
conceded. 

February  24.  Our  trade  has  undergone  a favorable 
change  since  the  17th  inst.,  the  demand  has  been  un- 
usually brisk,  and  a very  large  quantity  of  cotton  has 
met  with  purchasers.  Holders  have  continued  to 
supply  the  market  freely,  yet  we  have  to  notice  an 
improvement  of  |d  per  lb.  in  the  value  of  middling 
to  fair  American;  good  fair  and  good  qualities,  and 
also  Brazils,  Egyptian,  and  Surat,  have  remained  un-  j 
altered. 


effective  force  actually  employe  d with  this  expendi- 
ture, by  sea  or  Land,  will  be  30,872  officers  and  sea- 
men, and  20,387  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi 
cers  and  soldiers  in  the  ports  and  colonics  The  fleet 
will  be  composed  of  160  vessels,  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  will  comprise  140.  of  which  8 
will  be  ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates,  8 corvettes,  21 
brigs,  26  gun-schooners,  mounting  in  the  whole 

2.000  guns,  and  30  transports,  measuring  altogether 

20.000  tons.  These  140  vessels,  which  will  be  con- 
stantly at  sea,  will  have  eleven  stations,  viz:  the 
coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  the  Antilles,  Cayenne,  Mexico,  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Levant.  Bourbon,  Newfoundland,  and 
Algiers.  The-second  class  of  vessels  will  comprise 
12  ships  of  the  line,  and  4 frigates  cn  disponibilite  in 
the  roadsteads.” 

The  quarrel  between  the  Guizot  ministry  and  the 
Opposition  is  carried  on  with  vigor,  but  it  is  thought 
that  M.  Guizot’s  party  is  firmly  established,  and  it  is 
known  to  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  king. 

It  is  announced  in  the  Paris  papers  that  the  king 
will  proceed  to  the  Invalides  on  May  5th,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Napoleon  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  the  tomb  destined  to  receive  his 
mortal  remains. 

PORTUGAL. 

Some  differences  have  arisen  in  the  British  nego- 
tiations with  this  country,  arid  all  hopes  of  arranging 
a commercial  treaty  with  them  are  nearly  given  up. 
There  have  been  some  serious  disturbances  at  Opor- 
to, the  people  refusing  to  pay  the  heavy  taxes  which 
were  demanded. 

PERSIA. 

The  strong  city  of  Werbeiaeh,  in  Persia,  has  been 
captured,  taken  by  storm  by  the  Turkish  forces,  un- 
der the  command  of  Nezib  Pacha,  after  an  obstinate 
and  desperate  resistance.  This  event  is  calculated 
to  produce  a religious  war  between  Persia  and  the 
porte. 

CHINA. 

Treaty  with  England — translation.  In  reply 
to  the  report  of  the  imperial  commissioners,  Keying, 
Elepoo,  arid  Newkeen  On  the  27th  day  of  the  7th 
moon  (Sept.  1)  the  following  imperial  edict  was  re- 
ceived: 

Keying  and  his  colleague  have  sent  up  a document 
containing  a report  and  rough  sketch  of  the  articles 
of  the  convention  discussed  at  a personal  conference 
(with  her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  in  Chi- 
na.) I have  inspected  the  report  and  have  a full 
knowledge  of  the  whole  of  it. 

I,  the  emperor,  seriously  consider  the  evils  to  the 
unaccountable  number  of  the  people,  and  the  im 
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collected  from  the  salt  commissioners  and  provincia_ 
treasuries  of  the  three  provinces  of  Chekeang,  Keang 
soo,  and  Gahwuy,  the  richest  supplying  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  poorest.  As  to  correspondence  being  con- 
ducted on  perfect  equality  between  the  officers  of 
the  two  governments  and  the  barbarians  who  have 
been  made  captives,  and  the  Chinese  who  have  been 
seduced  into  the  employ  of  the  English,  I grant  all 
these  supplicated  favors;  let  the  captives  be  released, 
and  I order  that  all  the  matters  (the  three  just  men- 
tioned) be  allowed  which  have  been  requested. 

Further,  with  reference  to  what  is  contained  in 
the  report  by  sealing;  the  said  barbarians  do  not  re- 
quire your  seal  as  proof,  but  the  imperial  seal  ol  the 
empire  to  be  fixed  as  a guarantee  (of  the  treaty;)  so 
I shall  not  fall  in  dignity,  and  the  feelings  of  my  im- 
perial station  will  not  be  lost. 

Before,  I have  disseminated  my  imperial  rescripts 
to  each  of  the  dependencies  of  China  all  sealed  with 
the  imperial  seal  of  the  empire;  and  I order  that  my 
rescripts  be  sent  under  a flying  seal  with  the  despatch- 
es from  the  board  of  civil  office,  and  they  are  to  be 
forwarded  in  this  ceremonious  manner,  that  the 
clauses  which  had  been  cleerly  reported  may  be 
proudly  managed. 

From  the  time  of  this  settlement  the  said  great 
minister  must  specially  report  to  the  emperer,  behav- 
ing with  perfect  sincerity;  of  the  things  supplicated 
there  are  none  which  have  not  been  granted. 

From  this  epoch  of  a thorough  free  trade,  there 
shall  be  everlasting  peace  and  harmony;  your  nation 
hotild  also  treat  us  with  mutual,  perfect  sincerity; 
and  certainly  not  again  commence  military  opera- 
tions, in  direct  opposition  to  heavenly  principles;  for 
not  only  have  you  already  caused  troubles  and  con- 
fusion in  many  provinces,  but  you  must  again  come, 
seeking  causes  of  quarrel  and  war;  and  just  so,  the 
coast  and  territories  of  the  provinces  of  Canton, 
Fuhkeen,  Teawan  (Formosa,)  Chekeang,  Keangttan, 
Shantung,  Chile,  and  Shunteen,  (Peking,)  the  bar- 
barian vessels  of  war  are  not  allowed  to  enter  and 
frequent. 

Since  at  this  time  we  are  at  peaee,  of  the  officers 
and  troops  in  each  province,  there  are  some  that 
should  be  sent  away  and  others  detained.  We  have  al- 
ready consulted  as  to  the  ancient  cities  of  China;signal 
pyramids  and  batteries;  and  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  all  be  rebuilt  successively,  recording  to  form 
and  custom.  These  have  not  been  of  modern,  erec- 
tion; but  they  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  and  seizing  the  pirates,  and  were  not  estab- 
lished to  guard  against  the  said  barbarians;  and  we 
certainly  must  not  incoherently  and  disorderly  pro- 
duce suspicion  and  apprehension  in  those  distant  pro- 


Mareh 3.  There  has  been  a very  considerable  de-  | but  one  time  of  bitterness 


nortant  consequences  to  the  greatness,  power,  and  j vinces  which have  not  yet  heard  of  or  possessed  a full 

station  of  the  empire,  and  I cannot  avoid  being  con- ] knowledge  of  the  peace:  if  any  o jout  ( ar  artan) 
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strained  and  forced  to  ; 


crease  in  the  demand  for  cotton  this  week,  when 
compared  with  the  very  extensive  business  transact- 
ed during  the  preceding  one;  we  have  not,  however, 
to  notice  any  decided  change  in  prices,  though,  no 
doubt,  some  purchases  have  been  made  at  a slight 
abatement. 

Provisions — Jd-.nerican.  The  provision  trade  has 
generally  ruled  dull  during  the  past  month.  New 
States  beef  and  pork  is  taken  off  as  it  arrives,  at  the 
quotations.  Several  parcels  of  Canadian  old  pork 
have  been  taken  for  export  at  27s.  to  28s.,  and  some. 
States  at  25s.  Old  beef  is  nearly  unsaleable.  There 
is  nothing  of  interest  to  report  as  regards  hams  or 
bacon.  No  new  yet  arrived.  At  the  reduced  quo- 
tation for  cheese  there  is  a fair  business  doing.  The 
deliveries  during  the  month  have  been  pretty  large, 
and  the  market  seems  now  to  have  seen  the  lowest 
point.  There  is  no  stock  of  lard.  There  is.  a good 
demand  from  the  country  grocers,  and  the  liner  sorts 
command  a ready  sale.  No  fine  butter  now  in  the 
market.  Grease  is  wanted,  at  the  quotations. 

FRANCE. 

The  budgets  of  the  French  ministry  ol  war  and 
the  navy  contain  the  following  statements: 

“The  fortifications  of  Paris  have  been  urged  on 
with  great  activity.  Of  the  one  hundred  arid  forty 
millions  voted  by  the  chambers,  eighty-eight  mil- 
lions have  been  absorbed  for  1840,  1841  and  1842, 
and  for  the  expenses  in  1843.  There  will  therefore 
remain  only  fifty-two  millions  for  the  following  four 
years.  In  order  to  continue  works  in  1844  with  the 
same  activity  as  hitherto,  the  ministe”'  of  war  de- 
mands a credit  of  twenty  millions  instead  of  thirteen, 
the  sum  which  he  would  be  warranted  in  taking  from 
the  remaining  fifty-two  millions  of  the  grant.  The 
minister  of  Marine,  in  the  preamble  of  his  budget, 
demands,  for  purpose  of  keeping  the  navy. in  a pro- 
per state  of  progress  by  the  incessant  development 
of  steam  navigation,  an  increase  of  about  four 
millions,  to  be  applied  specially  to  the  service  of  the 
Marine  Militaire,  which  will  make  hts  budget  for  1844 


rant  what  is  requested;  it  is!  ships  abruptly  enter  and  are  suddenly  attacked  you 
!ss  and  trouble,  but  the  ease,  must  not  make  this  a cause  of  screening  yourselves, 


repose  and  peace  may  be  reckoned  on  forever,  and  not 
only  the  two  provinces  of  Iveangsoo  &.  Chekeang  be 
preserved  entire, but  the  empire  will  be  held  altogeth- 
er in  its  integrity!  As  to  those  items  in  the  report 
relating  to  trade,  they  are  improper,  and  require  fur- 
ther consideration — now  as  the  barbarian  ships  are 
willing  to  leave  the  Chang  river,  and  are  also  willing 
to  retire  from  the  Chaoupaou  hill,  that  which  they 
have  before  requested  relative  to  a free  trade  at  five 
ports,  the  country  of  Foochow  must  be  excluded;  per- 

ission  to  trade  further  cannot  by  any  means  be 
granted,  but  any  other  port  may  be  exchanged  for  it; 
they  may  be  allowed  to  trade,  coining  and  going,  at 
the  four  ports — Canton,  Amoy,  Ningpoo,  and  Shing- 
hae. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Hong  merchants’  debts, 
the  said  great  ministers  must  necessarily  accommo- 
date themselves  to  circumstances,  and  in  a perspicu- 
ous edict  { : plain  the  matter  thus  to  the  English:) 

The  said  nation  has  traded  with  China  for  more 
than  200  years,  and  heretofore  all  has  been  harmony 
and  good  will,  and  the  trade  has  always  been  trans- 
acted by  barter  and  money;  but  as  the  Hong  mer- 
chants and  yourselves  have  between  you  mutually 
transacted  the  affairs  of  trade,  our  public  officers 
have  hitherto  never  examined  into  or  troubled  them- 
selves about  the  trade.  The  affairs  of  the  rise  and 
fall  in  prices,  whether  low  or  high,  are  very  petty, 
trifling  matters.  Further,  our  speech  and  language 
are  intelligible  to  each  other,  and  most  decidedly, 
the  district  officers  will  not  be  able  to  manage  the 
matter. 

Hereafter  the  Chinese  merchants  at  all  the  ports 
will  adopt  extraordinary  modes  of  giving  trouble  and 
cheating,  even  to  cutting — i.  e.  demanding  excessive 
discounts,  when  there  will  be  no  hinderance  or  fear 
of  laying  a clear  statement  of  the  case  before  the 
district  officers,  who  will  certainly  punish  the  said 
merchant  delinquent! — decidedly  there  will  be  no 
indulgence  shown.  As  to  the  6,000,0001.  it  is  pro- 
per that  I should  give  them,  by  which  my  sincerity 


amount  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  millions.  The  land  good  faith  will  be  manifest,  and  they  are  to  be 


borrowing  pretences,  and  mouthing. 

The  whole  of  the  above  matters  are  wholly  in  the 
deep  consideration  and  extreme  care  of  the  said  min- 
ister and  his  colleagues:  let  them  be  wholly  true  and 
sincere  in  deliberating  and  deciding,  and  so  lor  ever 
put  an  end  to  the  risings  of  war;  and  there  must  not 
ne  the  least  misconception  or  misunderstanding.- — 
This  is  not  an  affair  or  time  to  be  idle,  or  to  dismiss 
the  matter  in  a hurried,  remiss,  and  irregular  man- 
ner, but  regard  it  with  severe  and  serious  attention! 
— with  severe  and  serious  attention  regard  it! 

Hurry  on  this  edict  at  the  rate  of  600  le  a day,  and 
order  him  (Keying)  to  inform  himself  of  its  contents. 
Respect  this!  [Canton  Register,  Oct.  24. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Basse  Terre,  Feb.  14th,  1843. 

To  the  Consul  General  of  France,  at  Went  York: 

Sir:  A violent  earthquake  has  just  destroyed  Gua- 
daloupe.  Towns  and  villages, — the  houses  of  plan- 
ters and  sugar  houses,  in  the  country  are  all  in  ruins. 
The  shock  occurred  on  the  8th  of  the  present  month 
(February,)  at  half  past  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  lasted  more  than  a minute. 

In  the  midst  of  this  calamity,  Poinl-a-Petre,  the 
seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony, 'a  flourishing 
and  populous  town,  has  been  more  particularly  the 
scene  of  disaster  to  an  unheard  of  extent.  The 
earthquake  was  succeeded  by  a fire,  which  ended  in 
destroying  every  thing,  which  caused  to  perish  un- 
der the  ruins,  without  the  possibility  of  affording 
them  relief,  most  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  bad 
escaped  the  first  scourge.  The  t, umber  of  victims 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  4 to  5 000  souls. 

It  is  an  extreme  misfortune,  which  calls  for  all  the 
assistance  possible  from  abroad.  J he  governor,  who 
set  off  for  the  ruins  on  the  first  account  of  this  un- 
happy event,  has  issued  a decree  for  opening  the 
ports'of  the  colony.  I have  the  honor,  by  his  direc- 
tion, to  send  you  some  copies  ot  it,  and  request  you 
to  make  it  known  to  merchants  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  your  consulate,  and  to  publish  it  in  the  news- 
papers. Provisions,  and  timber  for  building  are 
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wanted  extremely,  and  a scale  of  such  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  Accept.  &c. 

Decree  of  Ike  Governor. 

We,  governor  of  Guadeloupe  and  its  dependen- 
cies, in  consequence  of  the  disaster  which  befel  the 
colony  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  inst.  on  the  propo- 
sition of  the  director  of  the  internal  administration, 
have  decreed  and  do  decree  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  The  ports  of  the  colony  are  opened  to  the 
introduction  of  provisions  of  all  descriptions  and  to 
building  ti  mber.  The  director  of  internal  adminis- 
tration is  charged  with  the  execution,  which  shall 
be  published,  &c.  GOURBEYRE.  . 

Poinl-a-Petre,  11  tk.  February,  1843. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Valparaiso,  Dec.  15. 1842.  The  markets  here  are 
dull,  both  for  English  and  American  goods,  with 
which  the  place  is  overstocked,  in  Guayaquil  there 
is  an  unknown  plague  taking  off  great  numbers  of  in- 
habitants— fifteen  hundred  have  died  in  one  week. 
The  American  consul  and  most  of  the  principal  men 
of  the  place  are  dead. 

The  British  steamers  Chili  and  Peru  continue  to 
run  as  packets  along  the  coast — in  winter  from  Con- 
ception to  Callao;  in  summer  as  far  as  Guayaquil. 
The  trip  to  the  former  occupies' about  four  weeks,; 
the  latter  six;  but  as  there  is  no  regular  conveyance 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  the  route  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  passengers  to  the  states  or  Europe.  The  fare 
in  the  first  cabin,  from  Valparaiso  and  Guayaquil,  is 
ten  doubloons. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  some  disturbance  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  on  some  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  about  a flag  that  was  given  to  some  of 
the  native  tribes  by  the  English  and  Americans,  and  ; 
was  taken  down  by  the  French.  Whellier  this  state- 
ment is  correct  or  not  I connot  say. 

The  Chilians  hove  only  in  commission  a frigate' 
(the  only  one  belonging  to  the  coast,)  and  a brigan  - ! 
tine;  and  these  are  not  full  manned.  They  are  at' 
peace  with  all  their  neighbors,  and  applying  them-  j 
selves  to  domestic  improvements — such  as  building 
houses;  making  roads,  &c. 

The  Peruvians  and  Bolivians,  or  Upper  Peruvians,  j 
are  at  war. 

MEXICO. 

On  the  18th  February  a very  heavy  norther  was 
experienced  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  four  vessels,  viz: 
the  Cayentaena,  the  Margaretta,  a N Orleans  schr.  j 
called  Minerva — afterwards  sold  for  $400 — -and  ano-  i 
ther  schooner,  were  driven  ashore.  The  brig  of( 
war,  named  Liberty,  when  she  left  New  York, where 
ahe  was  built  by  Messrs.  Brown  & Bell,  and  after-  i 
wards  called  Santa  Anna,  was  in  the  bay  of  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  18th  of  February,  dragging  her  anchors, 
against  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  A hole 
had  been  knocked  through  her  side.  She  was  en- 
tirely dismasted  and  filled  with  empty  casks.  The 
English  steamer  Teviot  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Ve- 
ra Cruz  on  the  3d  inst.  with  $600,000  in  specie  from 
Tampico,  $100,000  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  100  seroons 
cochineal.  The  Mexican  steamer  Guadeloupe 
left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  22d  February,  for  Campeachy, 
with  600  troops.  The  Campeachians  were  confident 
of  holding  out,  nor  had  the  Mexicans  gained  any  ad- 
vantage since  their  arrival  in  Campeachy.  The 
commanding  Mexican  officer  was  General  Morales, 
Minon  having  revolted.  Gen.  Bravo  had  written  to 
Santa  Anna,  declaring  his  intention  of  giving  the 
government  to  Gen.  Valencia,  if  he,  Santa  Anna, 
did  not  come  to  Mexico  to  take  the  government  by 
the  first  of  March. 

Gen.  Boagon  was  shot  and  killed  in  the  attack  on 
Campeachy,  upon  Gen.  Morales  taking  the  com- 
mand from  Gen.  Minon. 

It  appears  by  a statement  in  the  New  Orleans  Bee, 
made  by  the  Mexican  consul  at  that  place,  that  the 
number  of  Mexicans  killed  and  wounded  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mier  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
Mexican  army,  composed  of  about  one  thousand 
men,  had  of  killed  one  major,  three  lieutenants,  one 
•ergeant,  thirty-six  privates;  and  wounded  one  lieu- 
tenant, three  sergeants,  and  sixty-two  privates. 
TEXAS. 

Escape  of  the  Miep.  prisoners.  The  New  Or- 
leans papers  of  the  13th  confirm  the  report  of  the  es- 
cape of  the  whole  of  the  Texan  prisoners  who  were 
taken  at  the  battle  of  Mier.  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson, 
one  of  the  prisoners,  has  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
and  he  informs  the  Bulletin  that  on  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Matamoras,  they  arrived 
at  a small  village  where  the  inhabitants  were  in- 
dulging in  dancing  and  other  jollifications,  in  which 
most  of  the  guard  joined.  The  prisoners  had  all 
laid  down,  secured  as  they  were  while  marching, 
with  their  arms  tied  behind  with  a rope,  and  yoked 
together  in  pairs  like  oxen.  A few  of  the  prisoners 
having  worked  themselves  loose,  colonel  Fisher  was 
informed  that  they  intended  to  make  a break,  and  the 
matter  being  generally  understood,  those  who  were 


still  tied  were  released,  and  the  guard  pushed  upon, 
and  after  a short  struggle,  overpowered,  and  all  the 
arms  that  could  he  found  brought  off.  In  this  affair 
it  was  estimated  the  prisoners  lost  14  of  their  num- 
ber. The  survivors  then,  in  a body,  made  for  Rio 
Grande,  where  they  arrived  in  about  48  hours,  tra- 
velling night  and  day,  and  crossed  about  75  miles 
above  Matamoras.  After  crossing  the  river,  they 
divided  into  small  parties,  and  took  different  direc- 
tions. Gol.  Fisher,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  com- 
panions, took  the  upper  route,  for  St.  Antonio.  Mr. 
Nelson  came  by  way  of  Gonzales  and  Washington. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT, 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Land  officers.  Thomas  W.  Newman,  reappointed 
register  at  Washington,  Mississippi. 

John  Barton,  reappointed  register  at  Genesee, 
Michigan. 

Isaac  D.  G.  Nelson,  appointed  receiver  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  vice  Sami.  Lewis  deceased. 

Surveyor. 

William  P.  Pelletier,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  at  Swansborough,  N.  Carolina,  vice  Martin 
Frasure,  deoeased. 

Receiver: 

Robert  Benguerel,  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Opelousas, 
Louisiana,  vice  Geo.  M.  Smith,  deceased. 

appointments  by  the  president. 

Land  officers.  Receivers.  Sami.  J.  Bayard,  Fair- 
field,  Iowa,  vice  Joseph  C.  Hawkins. 

Richard  B.  Servant,  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  vice  Sami. 
Crawford. 

Robert  H.  Booth,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  vice  R.  B. 
Semple,  resigned. 

Custom  house  officer.  John  Bryan,  appraiser  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  vice  Jeremiah  A.  Yates. 

Secretary  of  War.  On  page  20,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Porter  as  secretary  of  war  was  inadvertently 
placed  among  those  that  had  received  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  senate.  The  senate  had  adjourned  when 
he  was  appointed  and  of  course  his  appointment  re- 
mains yet  unconfirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC.  The  Baron  Roenne,  minister  to 
Prussia,  left  the  seat  of  government  on  Tuesday  last 
for  the  north,  to  embark  in  the  first  steamer  for  Eu- 
rope, on  a visit  of  leave  to  his  own  country.  During 
his  long  residence  in  this  country  as  the  minister  of 
his  sovereign,  and  during  a large  part  of  the  time 
entrusted  with  a very  responsible  and  delicate  duty, 
the  deportment  of  this  gentleman  has  been  marked 
by  a propriety  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  good 
sense,  simplicity,  and  amiabilility  which  distinguish 
his  character,  that  he  has  conciliated  very  general 
and  warm  regard,  and  carries  with  him  the  good 
wishes  of  all-who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 

[National  Intelligencer. 

IRON  STEAMERS.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  advertised  for  proposals  for  building  the 
hulls  of  one,  two,  or  three  iron  steamers  to  be  used 
as  revenue  cutters  on  the  seacoast.  It  is  expected 
that  these  boats  will  be  built  in  reference  to  Plunter’s 
or  Ericsson’s  propellers. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  CONGRESS.  It  is 
difficult,  says  the  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette,  to  tell 
exactly  how  the  twenty-eighth  congress  will  be  con- 
stituted, as  it  regards  its  party  character.  The  law 
requiring  an  election  of  members  by  single  districts, 
has  not  been  every  where  observed.  In  Louisiana, 
the  election  came  on  before  the  law  could  be  obeyed. 
Missouri  and  Georgia  being  at  the  time  Van  Buren, 
did  not  care  for  the  law,  and  they  elected  by  general 
ticket.  Massachusetts,  being  at  the  time  a whig 
state,,  passed  an  apportionment  law,  which  operated 
fairly;  though  unfortunately,  as  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  given  is  necessary  to  a 
choice,  only  five  districts  elected.  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  state 
of  congressional  elections  thus  far: 

Ne\o  congress.  Old  congress. 


Louisiana, 

Missouri, 

Georgia, 

Arkansas, 

New  York, 
Delaware, 
Massachusetts, f 
South  Carolina, 


W. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

3 

0 


V.  B. 
1 
5 
8 
1 
24 
0 
2 
7 


W. 

2 

0 

9* 

0 

19 

1 

4 

1 


16  48  36 

Whig  loss  20 — Van  Buren  gain  14. 


V.  B. 
1 
2 
0 
1 

21 

0 

1 

8 

34 


*Aa  elected  October,  1840.  tFive  vacancies. 


Of  the  above  64  members,  only  17  were  members 
of  the  late  congress,  viz — the  three  from  Louisiana; 
Black  and  Cooper,  of  Georgia;  Cross,  of  Arkansas 
Davis,  Clinton,  and  Barnard, of  New  York;  Rodney, 
of  Delaware;  Winthrop,  Parmenter,  Adams,  and 
Burnell,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Campbell,  Holmes, 
and  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina. 

TREATY  WITH  MEXICO.  Whatever  circum- 
stances have  hitherto  prevented  the  official  promul- 
gation of  tho  convention  recently  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico — perhaps  the  tempo- 
rary absence  from  Washington  of  the  Mexican  mi- 
nister delaying  the  exchange  of  ratifications  thereof 
— we  see  no  reason,  being  possessed  of  a knowledge 
of  its  provisions,  why  we  should  not  communicate 
them  to  our  readers,  a number  of  whom,  probably, 
are  interested  In  them,  directly  or  incidentally. 

The  convention  was  concluded  at  Mexico,  be- 
tween our  minister,  Gen.  Thompson,  and  M.  Boca- 
negra  and  M.  Gorostiza,  the  Mexican  ministers  of 
foreign  relations  and  finance.  The  following  are  its 
provisions: 

Article  1.  On  the  30th  day  of  April,  1843,  the 
Mexican  government  shall  pay  all  the  interest 
which  may  then  be  due  on  the  awards  in  favor  of 
claimants  under  the  convention  of  the  11th  of  April, 
1839,  in  gold  or  silver  money,  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Article  2.  The  principal  of  the  said  awards  and 
the  interest  aeoruing  thereon  shall  be  paid  in  five 
years,  in  equal  instalments  every  three  months,  the 
said  term  of  five  years  to  commence  on  the  30th  day 
April,  1843,  aforesaid. 

Article  3.  The  payments  aforesaid  shall  be  made 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  such  person  as  the  United 
States  may  authorize  to  receive  them,  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver money — but  no  circulation,  export,  nor  other  du- 
ties shall  be  charged  tnereon — and  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment to  take  the  risk,  charges,  and  expenses  of 
the  transportation  of  the  money  to  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

Article  4.  The  Mexican  government  hereby  so- 
lemnly pledges  the  proceeds  of  the  direct  taxes  of 
the  Mexican  republic  for  the  payment  of  the  instal- 
ments and  interest  aforesaid,  but  it  is  understood  that 
whilst  no  other  fund  is  thus  specifically  hypothecat- 
ed, that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  by  ac- 
cepting this  pledge,  does  not  incur  any  obligation 
to  look  for  payment  of  those  instalments  and  interest 
to  that  fund  alone. 

Article  5.  As  this  new  arrangement,  which  is  en- 
tered into  for  the  accommodation  of  Mexico,  will 
involve  additional  charges  of  freight,  commission, 
j &c.  the  government  of  Mexico  hereby  agrees  to  add 
| two  and  one-half  per  centum  on  eaoh  of  the  afore- 
said payments  on  account  of  said  charges. 

Article  6.  A new  convention  shall  be  entered  into 
for  the  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the  government 
and  citizens  of  the  U.  States  against  the  republic  of 
Mexico  which  were  not  finally  decided  by  the  sole 
commission  which  met  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  of  all  claims  of  the  government  and  citizens  of 
Mexico  against  the  United  States. 

Article  7-  The  ratifications  of  this  convention 
shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  three 
months  after  the  date  thereof,  provided  it  shall  ar- 
rive at  Washington  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
present  session  of  congress;  and,  if  not,  then  within 
one  month  after  the  meeting  of  the  next  congress  of 
the  United  Slates. 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  be  necessary  to  add 
that  the  convention,  as  concluded,  was  substantially 
approved,  before  its  conclusion,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  a large  majority  in  value  of  the  parties  im- 
mediately interested.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  it 
will  be  observed,  (30th  April),  when  the  first  pay- 
ment under  the  convention  is  to  be  made  in  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

WESTERN  ARMORY.  Mr.  Casey,  member  of 
congress  from  Illinois,  writes  that  the  commissioners 
have  reported  in  favor  of  Fort  Massac  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  western  armory;  that  the  president  is  in 
favor  of  that  location,  thinking  it  the  best  point  in 
the  west.  Mr.  Casey  believes  that  the  armory  will 
be  located  at  Massac,  111. 

THE  ARMY. 

Intelligence.  7th  Infantry — Major  Nelson  died  at 
Tampa  Bay  on  the  27th  February.  Captain  Jacob 
Brow,  of  the  6th,  being  the  senior  captain  of  infan- 
try, becomes  major  of  the  7th,  and  has  been  ordered 
to  Baton  Rouge  as  commandant  of  that  port. 

6th  Infantry — The  transfer  of  captain  Brown  to 
the  7th  as  major,  gives  promotion  to  the  following 
officers: 
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1st  lieutenant  Sajnuel  Woods,  to  be  captain. 

2d  lieutenant  Janies  Belger,  (adjutant)  to  be  1st 
lieutenant. 

Bvt.  2d  lieutenant  R.  W.  Kirkham,  of  the  Qd  in- 
fantry, to  be  3d  lieutenant. 

[Army  and  Navy  Chronicle. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY — LETTER  OF  THE  EX-SECRETA- 
RY  OF  WAR. 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

War  department,  Feb.  9,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  instant, 
transmitting  the  printed  proceedings  of  a military 
convention  held  at  the  city  of  Albany,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  January  last,  and  particularly  calling 
my  attention  to  one  of  the  resolutions  which  recom- 
mends that  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  be 
abolished. 

Being  thus  called  on,  I cannot,  in  justice  to  the 
academy,  forbear  from  vindicating  it  from  the  unjust 
imputations  cast  upon  it  by  that  resolution.  Your 
convention  is  pleased  to  “consider  it.  as  now  consti- 
tuted, aristocratic  and  anti-republican  in  its  charac- 
ter.” A seminary  of  instruction  in  any  department 
of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  composed  of  a 
small  number  of  pupils  compared  with  the  entire 
male  population,  and  if  this  circumstance  renders  it 
“aristocratic  and  anti-republican  ” then  are  all  our 
colleges  and  academies  and  select  schools  of  the 
same  character  I am  bound  to  presume  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  were  not  aware  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  cadets  are  selected,  and  of  their  general 
character  as  regards  the  wealth  of  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

To  give  you  some  light  on  the  subject,  I transmit 
herewith  a printed  circular,  such  as  is  addressed  to 
the  parents  or  friends  of  every  applicant.  From  this 
you  will  perceive  that  every  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States  and  the  several  territories  fur- 
nishes a cadet,  on  the  nomination  of  the  representa- 
tive of  such  district  or  territory,  and  that  the  residue 
(a  very  small  number)  are  selected  from  among  the 
sons  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  descend- 
ants of  revolutionary  soldiers,  and  of  distinguished 
public  officers,  whose  pecuniary  resources  may  be 
cramped.  If  any  plan  can  be  devised  more  equal, 
just,  and  republican,  better  calculated  to  diffuse  mili- 
tary information  through  the  whole  country,  and  to 
give  to  each  and  every  portion  of  it  the  advantages 
of  such  an  institution,  1 shall  thankfully  receive  it, 
and  use  my  best  endeavors  to  have  it  adopted;  and  I 
submit  with  great  deference  whether  the  convention 
has  been  just  to  itself  or  to  the  academy,  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  or  the  cause  of  military  science,  in  re- 
commending the  abolition  of  the  only  institution  in 
the  land  where  that  science  is  systematically  taught, 
theoretic." by  and  practically,  because  it  is  “now  con- 
stituted” in”a  manner  that  it  deems  erroneous?  And  I 
would  respectfully  ask  whether  some  effort  should 
not  have  been  made  to  point  out  its  defects,  and  sug- 
gest the  proper  remedy,  before  resorting  to  the  last 
extremity — its  destruction? 

I send  you  also  two  statements,  carefully  made  by 
the  professors  and  officers  of  the  academy,  showing 
the  condition  of  each  cadet  the  last  two  years,  from 
which  you  will  perceive  what  a large  preponderance 
there  is  of  young  men  taken  from  those  classes  of 
life  not.  usually  deemed  “aristocratic.”  And  to  those 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  academy  and  its  history, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  sons  of  mechanics,  farmers, 
and  of  poor  parents  have  always  constituted  the 
great  body  of  the  pupils.  The  charge  of  “aristocra- 
cy,” therefore,  is  met  and  disproved,  1 trust  to  your 
satisfaction. 

But  if  the  selections  have  been  in  any  instances 
made  from  the  sons  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  is  the 
institution  or  the  government  in  fault?  The  repre- 
sentatives in  the  house  frurn  the  several  districts  are 
called  upon  to  designate  the  youth  to  be  selected, 
and  they  in  fact  make  the  selections.  If  fault  there 
be,  is  it  not  with  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  should  they  not  be  held  to  answer 
for  it? 

For  instance,  the  representative  from  Albany  coun- 
ty the  last  year  nominated  young  Mr.  Viele,  and  he 
was  appointed.  You  probably  well  know'  the  great 
respectability  of  his  family,  his  own  worth,  and  the 
destitute  condition  in  which  he  and  they  were  left 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  Was  that  an  “aristocra- 
tic” selection?  1 think  not.  But,  if  the  constituents 
of  Mr.  Barnard  think  so,  should  they  not  hold  him  to 
a responsibility  which  he  would  be  proud  and  glad  to 
tneet? 

The  advantages  of  the  institution  the  convention 
considers  disproportionate  to  the  expense.  Can  the 
advantage  of  collecting  embodying,  preserving,  and 
teaching  the  military  science  of  the  civilized  world 
be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents?  Do  you,  or  does 
any  one  gentleman  who  participated  in  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  in  question,  know  the  extent  and 


variety  of  the  studies  pursued  at  the  academy,  of  the 

military  instruction  afforded  there,  theoretically  and 
practically?  Are  they  aware  that  the  cadets  are  re- 
gularly drilled  as  infantry,  as  dragoons,  as  artillery, 
and  light  artillery;  and  that  their  evolutions  in  either 
arm  are  superior  to  those  of  our  oldest  soldiers? — 
Professor  Potter,  of  Union  College,  was  one  of  the 
visiters  of  the  last  year.  His  capacity  in  judging 
and  his  integrity  in  reporting  what  he  saw,  you  will 
readily  admit.  I send  you  a copy  of  the  report  of 
the  board  of  visiters  drawn  up  by  him.  Will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  read  it,  and  ask  your  fellow 
members  of  the  convention  to  do  the  same,  and  then 
say  if  you  can  tell  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  If  you  can,  l 
will  be  happy  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  bring  down  the 
expenses  to  that  value,  if  it  be  less  than  the  present 
cost  of  the  establishment. 

The  convention  says  that  the  money  now  required 
to  sustain  the  academy  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
diffusion  of  military  instruction  in  the  different  states. 
Are  we  to  understand  by  this,  that,  instead  of  one 
well  endowed  academy  for  the  nation,  with  teachers 
of  distinguished  ability  and  fidelity,  we  are  to  have 
one  in  each  state  with  means  necessarily  scant,  to 
subsist  on  a precarious  charity  or  more  precarious 
state  bounty? 

Sir,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  congress  would  ap- 
ply some  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  would  be 
indispensable  to  establish  an  academy  in  each  state; 
and  this  proposition  to  drive  from  the  slate  ot  New 
York  a national  institution  of  such  a character,  and 
scatter  the  funds  applied  to  its  support  to  the  four 
winds,  to  be  wasted  in  abortive  efforts  to  nurse  feeble 
seminaries — this  proposition  comes  from  a conven- 
tion of  enlightened  militia  officers  of  the  state  of 
New  York!  1 confess  my  mortification  and  surprise 
at  the  occurrence.  That  militia  officers  of  Ohio 
should  denounce  the  military  academy  did  not  aston- 
ish me,  because  I was  aware  that  they  had  few  or  no 
means  of  better  information.  But  the  militia  offi- 
cers of  the  state  of  New  York  are  within  a few 
hours’  sailof  WestPoint.  They  can  attend  the  d rills 
r*-  citations,  and  examinatiois  at  their  pleasure;  they 
can  visit  the  encampment,  in  which  all  the  cadets 
are  actually  in  camp  eleven  weeks  in  every  year  per- 
forming all  the  duties  of  soldiers.  Can  you  be  sur- 
prised that,  as  a citizen  of  New  York,  I am  mortified 
that  such  gentlemen  should  join  in  a groundless  hue 
and  cry  against  such  an  institution  within  the  bosom 
of  their  own  stale? 

The  plan  of  the  military  academy  and  the  system 
of  instruction  there,  may  have  defects,  because  all 
human  institutions  must  have  them.  But  that  plan 
and  that  system  have  been  thirty  years  maturing  and 
improving,  under  the  care  of  the  most  distinguished 
military  men  this  country  has  produced.  Is  it  not  a 
fair  presumption  that  they  are  not  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely wrong? 

The  convention,  by  their  resolution,  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  advantages  of  military  science,  and  to 
desire  that  we  may  not  be  obliged  to  depend  upon 
foreigners  for  it  in  time  of  need.  They  must  be 
aware  of  the  prejudices  existing  among  those  who 
have  no  respect  for  military  improvement,  against  the 
academy,  and  which  would  exist  against  any  similar 
institution  on  any  plan.  Is  it  kind  in  those  friendly 
to  the  cause  which  that  seminary  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote, honestly  designed,  however  it  may  fail  in  exe- 
cution— is  it  kind  in  them  to  adopt  the  indefinite  lan- 
guage of  general  denunciation,  so  easy  to  be  used  by 
demagogues  in  reference  to  every  institution  of  the 
country? 

Of  all  men,  the  militia  officers,  who  are  alive  to 
the  value  of  the  service,  should  be  the  last  to  cast 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  honest  effort  to  pro- 
mote that  service.  The  science,  which  their  asso- 
ciations will  not  allow'  them  time  to  acquire,  is  taught 
at  the  academy  to  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who,  sooner  or  later,  mingle  with  their  fel- 
low citizens,  and  impart  the  fruits  of  their  acquisi- 
tions to  all  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  them. — 
Militia  officers  will  be  the  very  first  to  derive  benefit 
from  these  acquisitions.  Why,  then,  should  they  be 
hostile  to  that  which  thus  promotes  their  own  im- 
provement, elevates  the  military  character,  preserves 
for  future  use  the  military  learning  of  the  w orld,  in 
its  highest  and  abstruse  branches,  daily  improves 
upon  it,  and  sends  forth  annually  a body  of  accom- 
plished, practical,  and  active  soldiers,  equal  to  any  in 
Christendom? 

Although  sorely  pressed  for  time,  my  respect  for 
the  convention  has  induced  me  to  throw  together 
these  hasty  views,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a re 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  a reconsideration  of 
a resolution  so  injurious  to  the  military  service  of  the 
country. 

If  you  or  any  member  of  the  convention,  or  any 
other  militia  officers,  desire  information  respecting 
the  true  condition  of  the  academy  and  the  manner  in 


which  it  is  “constituted,”  I invite  you  to  allend  th° 
examination  that  commences  the  first  week  in  Jun 
next.  The  officers  of  the  academy  will  render  you 
every  attention  and  every  facility  in  their  power;  and 
there  is  at  the  point  a commodious  public  house, 
where  every  comfort  except  spirituous  liquor  may 
be  obtained.  Indeed,  a sojourn  there  of  a few 
days,  affords  one  of  the  best  retreats  from  the  heat 
of  summer. 

Let  me  ask  that  those  disposed  to  condemn,  will 
examine  before  they  do  so,  that  they  may  at  least  be 
able  to  give  facts  and  reasons  for  their  opinions. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  scrv’t, 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 

John  F.  Townsend,  map  gen  N.  Y.  militia, 

President  of  the  convention,  fyc.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

THE  NAVY. 

Somers  Affair.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
in  the  case  of  the  boy  Sullivan,  one  of  the  appren- 
tices of  the  Somers,  who  was  taken  before  a judge 
Greenwood  of  Brooklyn,  by  a writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
the  learned  judge  decided  not  to  release  the  boy,  but 
ordered  him  to  be  remanded  to  the  navy  yard  with 
instructions  that  he  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  con- 
finement! This  exceeding  impertinence — for  in  no 
other  light  can  we  regard  it — was  very  properly  dis- 
regarded by  commodore  Perry,  and  the  boy  was  at 
once  again  placed  in  confinement,  to  ensure  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  court  martial,  when  called  for. 
For  this  act  a suit  has  been  instituted  against  com- 
modore Perry,  and  he  has  actually  been  held  to  bail 
to  answer  the  charge  before  the  circuit  judge!  Now, 
one  of  two  things  is  certain:  either  the  boy  was  ille- 
gally enlisted  in  the  naval  service  or  not.  If  his  en- 
listment was  illegal,  judge  Greenwood,  or  his  hon- 
or the  recorder,  or  any  other  judge,  had  the  autho- 
rity to  release  him.  But  if  his  enlistment  was  in 
compliance  with  the  law,  as  judge  Greenwood  by 
remanding  him  admits  it  was,  the  moment  the  boy 
was  returned  lo  the  naval  authority,  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tion ceased,  and  judge  Greenwood  had  about  as 
much  right  to  order  commodore  Perry  to  give  him  a 
round  dozen,  as  to  say  that  the  boy  should  not  be 
again  placed  in  confinement.  It  is  risking  little  to 
predict,  that  the  circuit  judge  or  any  other  magis- 
trate, excepting,  perhaps,  judge  Greenwood  of  Kings 
county  and  his  honor  the  recorder  of  New  York, 
will  scout  the  complaint. 

It  is  a somewhat  significant  fact  by  the  way.  that 
we  hear  of  no  attempts  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
remainder  of  the  apprentices  of  the  Somers  who 
were  in  confinement,  now  that  all  the  witnesses  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  the  prosecution  have  re- 
ceived their  freedom,  and  appear  to  have  been  duly 
instructed  as  to  the  evidence  to  be  given  before  the 
court!  ■ [N.  Y.  American. 

The  Mackenzie  case.  Judge  Betts,  of  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict court,  delivered  his  opinion  on  Monday,  in  the 
important  case  of  commander  Mackenzie,  which  was 
argued  during  the  past  week.  A New  York  paper 
says: — 

Judge  Betts  delivered  his  instructions  lo  the  Grand 
Jury  at  great  length,  which  was  one  of  the  most  able, 
elaborate  decisions  ever  emanating  even  from  that 
distinguished  judge.  In  giving  his  opinion,  Judge 
Betts  remarked,  that  he  was  fulfil ing  only  his  duty, 
that  he  had  no  power  to  control  or  direct  the  Grand 
Jury,  in  whatever  course  they  might  choose  to  take, 
and  it  was  submitted  to  them  to  conform,  or  not,  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court. 

In  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  Grand 
Jury,  he  stated  that  the  Grand  Jury  had  jurisdiction 
to  indict  persons  not  belonging  to  the  navy  for  offen- 
ces committed  on  the  high  seas  on  board  ships  of 
war,  and  I also  think  they  have  power  to  indict  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  navy,  for  felonies  committed  on 
board  vessels  of  war  on  the  high  seas,  where  such 
felonies  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a Court 
Martial.  The  Grand  Jury  has  no  authority  to  en- 
quire into  the  homicide  charged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted on  board  the  brig  Somers,  nor  into  the  offence 
of  mutiny  or  mutinous  conduct  by  any  of  the  crew  of 
that  vessel. 

He  just  remarked  w'hat  he  had  stated  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  and  lecapitulated  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  brig  Somers — tile  organization 
of  the  court  of  Enquiry — and  the  subsequent  order  for 
a Court  Martial  upon  Commander  Mackenzie.  He 
then  went  on  revising  the  law  applicable  lo  the  case, 
and  concluded  by  instructing  them  that  neither  the 
act  of  1825,  or  1835,  gives  to  this  court  jurisdiction 
over  the  crime  of  murder  committed  on  board  a U. 
States  armed  vessel,  and  triable  by  a Court  Martial. 
As  to  the  charge  of  manslaughter,  he  held  that  no 
statute  gave  this  court  jurisdiction,  but  that  Courts 
Martial  had  a right  and  power  lo  try  offenders  on 
that  charge. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  received  with  loud 
and  irrepressible  bursts  of  applause. 
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Official  report  of  the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Concord.  Extract  of  a letter  from  Com.  Conover, 
of  the  IT.  S.  ship  John  Adams,  dated  Table  Bay, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  December  26,  1842. 

“I  regret  to  inform  the  department,  that  the  Por- 
tuguese brig  Union,  arrived  here  a few  days  since, 
with  the  surviving  officers  and  crew  of  the  U.  States 
ship  Concord — the  officers  and  men  under  charge  of 
the  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Gardner,  who  has  officially 
communicated  to  me  the  loss  of  the  Concord.  She 
was  wrecked  on  a sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Lorango  in  the  Portuguese  province  of  Qnillemane. 
Captain  Boerum,  Purser  Hart,  and  James  Davis,  or- 
dinary seaman,  were  drowned  on  the  2d  November, 
while  crossing  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Lorango  ri- 
ver, in  the  gig.  I have  taken  five  midshipmen  and 
sixty  men  on  board  the  John  Adams.  The  remain- 
ing officers  and  crew  will  proceed  immediately  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Portuguese  brig  which  con- 
veyed them  to  this  place.  The  Concord,  after  throw- 
ing over  her  guns  &c.  to  lighten  her  was  forced  over 
the  bar  at  high  water  with  loss  of  rudder,  keel,  &c. 
and  otherwise  materially  injured — though  not  a 
complete  wreck.”  [A/adisonian. 

The  loss  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Con- 
cord, is  confirmed  by  the  Maria  Theresa,  captain 
Clark,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Manilla.  The  news 
was  received  at  St.  Helena  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  Concord  was  lost  on  the  rocks  in  the 
Mozambique  channel,  about  the  2d  of  October. — 
Captain  Boerum,  Purser  Hart  (of  this  city)  and  one 
seaman,  were  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  a small 
boat  in  which,  as  the  accounts  state,  they  were  at- 
tempting to  land  after  the  vessel  struck  the  reef. — 
The  remainder  of  the  officers  and  crew  were  taken 
to  Cape  Town  by  a British  vessel,  from  which  they 
were  transferred  to  the  sloop  of  war  John  Adams, 
captain  Conover,  which  was  expected  daily  at  St. 
Helena.  It  was  the  current  report  at  St.  Helena 
that  the  crew  of  the  John  Adams  were  in  a state  of 
■mutiny.  This  was  the  vessel  from  which,  while  in 
the  Brazil  station,  midshipman  Spencer  was  sent 
home  under  a promise  of  resignation,  and  (as  he 
confessed  to  commander  Mackenzie)  in  which  he 
had  meditated  the  same  crime  for  which  he  forfeit- 
ed his  life  in  the  Somers. 

We  annex  a list  of  the  Concord’s  officers: 

Commander — William  Boerum. 

Lieutenants — John  M.  Gardner,  Zachariah  Hol- 
land, Charles  blunter,  Richard  L.  Love. 

Surgeon — John  C.  Spencer.  Asst.  Surgeon — Na- 
than T.  H.  Moore. 

Purser — Benjamin  F.  Hart. 

Passed  Midshipman — Cornelius  Van  Alstine. 

Midshipmen — John  C.  Febiger,  William  Gibson, 
Walter  V.  Gilliss,  William  H.  Jamesson,  Julian  My- 
ers, Robert  A.  Marr,  Jefferson  H.  Nones,  John  Ju- 
lius Pringle. 

Acting  Carpenter — Loman  Smith.  Actain  Sail- 
maker — Isaac  Whitney. 

The  Maria  Theresa  nrings  letters  from  the  sloop 
of  war  Boston,  of  the  China  squadron,  and  from  the 
John  Adams. 

The  new  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  captain  Tatnal], 
left  Portsmouth  for  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  6th 
March,  to  sail  about  the  end  of  the  month  for  the  coast 
of  Africa.  During  the  terrible  gale  of  Thursday 
night,  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Mercantile,  that,  to 
prevent  going  ashore,  she  was  compelled  to  anchor 
off  Rye  Beach,  (the  scene  of  so  many  marine  disas- 
ters,) and  cut  away  all  her  masts!  Lieutenant  Par- 
rott arrived  in  Boston  on  Friday,  to  procure  a steam- 
boat to  tow  her  into  Portsmouth  harbor  again.  This 
is  an  unlucky  beginning  fora  new  ship,  but  the  won- 
der is  that,  off  such  a waste,  the  Saratoga  was  able 
to  ride  out  the  gale  even  at  the  expense  of  her  masts 
and  rigging.  The  time  required  to  refit  her  will, 
of  course,  delay  the  departure  of  commodore  Perry 
for  a fortnight  or  more.  Rye  Beach  is  about  6 miles 
south  of  the  entrance  of  Portsmouth  harbor:  many 
vessels  have  been  lost  there. 

The  steamer  Express  was  sent  from  Boston  on  Sa- 
turday to  her  assistance. 

Of  the  China  squadron,  the  Constellation,  captain 
Kearney  was  at  Hong  KongSept.  20— all  well.  The 
Boston,  captain  J.  S.  Skinner,  from  Macao,  for  ,he 
Pacific,  via  New  Holland,  sailed  from  Arigier  Roads 
October  27 — all  well. 

I he  store  ship  Relief,  commander  Sterret,  sailed 
from  Valparaiso  Nov.  1,  for  Callao. 

The  U.  S.  schr.  Wave,  lieut.  com.  Davis,  bound  to 
Charleston,  aropped  down  from  the  Gosport  navy 
yard  on  Wednesday  to  the  anchorage  off'  the  naval 
hospital. 

A naval  general  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  com- 
mander Wm.  Ramsay,  lieutenant  Charles  H.  Poor, 
and  others,  has  been  ordered  to  convene  on  board  the 
United  States  ship  Pennsy  ivania,  iu  the  harbor  ol 

Norfolk,  on  Saturday,  25th  inst. 


The  court  martial  will  be  composed  as  follows: 
Commodore  E.  Pendleton  Kennedy,  President. 
Commodore  W.  Bradford  Shubrick, 

Captain  Charles  W.  Skinner, 

Captain  David  Geisinger, 

Captain  John  Paul  Zantzinger, 

Captain  Thomas  T.  Webb, 

Captain  Balden  Dulany, 

Captain  Joseph  Smoot, 

Commander  Wm.  PI.  Gardner, 

Commander  David  G.  Farragut, 

Commander  Robert  B.  Cunningham, 

Lieutenant  Wm.  Green. 

Lieutenant  Sydney  Smith  Lee — members. 

John  L.  Upshur,  esq.  of  Virginia,  judge  advocate. 
Commander  W.  H.  Gardner  and  R.  B.  Cunning- 
ham have  been  since  relieved  from  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  court  martial,  and  commanders  W.  Jame- 
son and  C.  Lowndes  have  been  detailed  in  their  stead. 

We  understand  that  the  steam  frigate  Missouri 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Washington  navy  yard,  to 
undergo  some  slight  alteration  in  her  machinery. 

A new  brig  to  be  called  the  Perry,  will  shortly  be 
launched  from  the  navy  yard  at  Gosport,  Virginia. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer,  lieutenant  com.  Bullus,  was 
at  Matanzas  on  the  2d  inst.,  and  was  to  sail  in  two 
or  three  days  on  a cruise  among  the  Bahamas. 

The  frigate  United  States  and  sloop  of  war  Yorlc- 
town,  were  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  October  15.  The 
schooner  Shark  vvas  at  Callao. 

[Jlrmy  and  Navy  Chronicle. 
United  States  ship  Saratoga.  The  splendid 
new  United  Slates  sloop  of  war  Saratoga,  recently  put 
in  commission  as  one  of  the  African  squadron,  left 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  16th  instant  at 
noon,  for  New  York,  where  she  was  to  have  comple- 
ted her  outfit.  The  following  official  letters  from 
the  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  will 
show  the  injuries  sustained  by  this  vessel  in  the  re- 
cent storm.  [Madisonian. 

U.  S.  navy  yard,  Portsmouth , ( N.  H.) 

March  17  III,  1843,  half  past  11,  a.  m. 
Sir:  I wrote  to  you  yesterday  of  the  sailing  of  the 
Saratoga.  She  left  her  moorings  off  the  navy  yard 
about  noon,  with  a light  breeze  from  the  westward, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the  harbor  without 
any  apparent  difficulty.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  how- 
ever, the  wind  shifted  to  the  S.  E.,  and  during  the 
night  it  veered  to  about  east,  from  which  quarter  it 
blew  most  violently,  and  was  accompanied  by  a hea- 
vy fall  of  snow. 

1 have  just  been  informed  that  the  ship  is  now  lying 
at  anchor  a little  to  the  northward  of  Wallace’s  sands, 
or  about  three  and  a half  or  four  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  this  har- 
bor, that  she  is  totally  dismasted;  and  that  her  situa- 
tion is  precarious,  if  not  perilous;  particularly  as  she 
lies  at  a distance  of  but  three  quarters  of  a mile  from 
the  shore,  among  ledges  of  rock,  and  the  wind  still 
continues  from  the  eastward,  although,  thank  God, 
in  an  abated  degree. 

I scarcely  need  add,  sir,  that  I am  adopting,  and 
shall  continue  to  adoptevery  possible  means,  that  can 
be  suggested,  to  assist  in  saving  both  crew  and  hull, 
more  especially  the  former.  Very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant, 

L.  M.  GOLDSBOROUH,  com'dtpro.  tern. 

To  the  lion,  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  Washington  city. 

U.  S.  navy  yard,  Portsmouth,  (N.  IT.) 

March  llih,  1843,  half  past  5,  p.  m. 
Sir:  Lieut.  Parrot  has  just  reached  here  from  the 
Saratoga,  and  confirms  all  that  I wrote  you  this  morn- 
ing about  that  vessel.  He  further  slates  that  in  cut- 
ting away  the  masts,  not  a soul  on  board  received  the 
slightest  injury. 

Between  one  and  two  o’clock,  to-day,  the  wind  for- 
tunately veered  to  the  north  and  westward,  from 
which  direction  it  is  still  blowing,  with  every  pros- 
pect, I think,  of  a continuence  for  a while;  and  so 
long  as  it  does  not  set  in  from  an  easterly  quarter  the 
ship  is  perfectly  safe;  otherwise  her  situation  is  cer- 
tainly perilous. 

Captain  Tatnall,  I well  know,  will  make  every  ef- 
fort that  can  beaccomplished  by  jury-masts,  hedging, 
and  towing,  to  get  his  ship  safe  into  this  harbor;  but 
for  the  fear  of  the  insufficiency  of  those  means  to  re- 
lieve her  in  time  from  her  present  dilemma, and  there 
being  no  such  thing  as  a steamboat  at  this  place,  an 
officer  has  been  despatched  to  secure  the  immediate 
services  of  one  at  Boston.  And,  as  a precautionary 
measure,  I have  sent  a good  sized  fishing  schooner, 
and  several  boats,  (oneofthem  a life-boat,)  to  attend 
the  ship,  so  that  if  the  fate  of  the  hull  becomes  inev- 
itable, the  lives  of  the  officers  and  crew  at  least  may 
be  certainly  saved. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  spars,  sails,  and  rig- 
ging has  already  drifted  ashore,  and  1 have  taken  such 

measures  as  will  secure  them  from  depredation  or 


further  injury.  All  of  them  though  are  materially 
injured. 

Lieutenant  Parrot  informs  me  that  the  ship  has  all 
her  guns  on  board,  and  indeed,  every  thing  else,  ex- 
cepting the  three  lower  masts,  and  all  that  was  con- 
nected with  ihenij  which  embrace  all  the  spars  on 
board  saving  the  spare  ones.  The  bowsprit,  however, 
I learn,  is  still  standing,  but  am  not  informed  as  to  its 
condition.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  serv’t. 

L.  M.  GQLDSBOROUGH,  com.  pro.  tern. 

To  the  lion,  the  sec.  of  the  navy,  Washington  city,  D.  C. 

Appropriations  for  the  Navy.  The  following 
is  a synopsis  of  an  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  naval  service  for  the  half  calendar  year  begin- 
ning January  1,  1843,  and  ending  June  30,  1843,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1343,  and  end- 
ing June,  1844: 

Pay  of  petty  officers  and  seamen,  half  ca- 
lendar year,  $1,496  584 

do.  do.  fiscal  year,  2,712.808 

Superintendents,  &c.  yds.  half  cal’daryear,  36,860 
do.  do.  fiscal  year,  73,730 

Provisions  for  navy,  half  calendar  year,  362,769 
do.  do.  fiscal  year,  623,553 

Clothing  do.  hf.  cal’daryear, 380  000 

Surgeons’  necessaries,  &c.  do.  51,250 

do.  do.  fiscal  year,  42,840 

do.  do.  arrearages,  50,000 

Increase,  &c.  of  navy,  half  calendar  year,  500,000 
do.  do.  fiscal  year,  1,000,000 

Support  of  Africans  recaptured,  5,000 

Improvements  and  repairs  of  navy  yards. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  half  calendar  year,  15,510 
do.  fiscal  year,  24,901 

Charlestown,  Mass,  half  calendar  year,  20,993 
do.  fiscal  year,  34  379 

Brooklyn,  N.  York  half  calendar  year,  16,000 
do.  fiscal  year,  25,400 

[The  secretary  of  the  navy  is  directed  to  cause  an 
examination  as  to  the  expediency  and  probable  ex- 
pense of  building  a dry  dock  at  New  York,  the  wa- 
ter from  the  Croton  aqueduct  to  be  used  as  the  ele- 
vating power,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  a 74,  and 
to  cause  an  examination  of  plans  of  dry  or  floating 
docks,  and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  congress. 
All  farther  expenditures  upon  dry  docks  in  N.  York 
harbor,  to  be  suspended  till  January  next,  and  $100,- 
000  is  appropriated  for  construction  of  a floating 
dock  at  Pensacola,  of  capacity  for  repair  of  frigates 
of  smaller  class  on  such  plan  as  the  secretary  shall 


approve.] 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  half  calendar  year,  1,950 

do.  fiscal  year,  2,070 

Washington,  D.  C.  half  calendar  year,  5,767 

do.  fiscal  year,  4,814 

Gosport,  Va.  half  calendar  year,  5,200 

do.  fiscal  year,  9,310 

Pensacola,  Fa.,  half  calendar  year,  3,000 

do.  fiscal  year,  4,047 

Repairs  of  hospital  buildings , Sec. 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  half  calendar  year,  1,500 

do.  fiscal  year,  1,050 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  half  calendar  year,  8.832 

do.  fiscal  year,  15,000 

Norfolk,  Va.,half  calendar  year,  2 000 

do.  fiscal  year,  2,000 

Pensacola,  Fa.,  half  year,  1 500 

do.  fiscal  year,  2,448 

Philadelphia  naval  asylum,  half  cal’daryear,  945 
do.  fiscal  year,  366 

Repairs  of  magazines. 

Charlestown,  Mass,  half  calendar  year,  500 

do.  fiscal  year,  1,000 

Brooklyn,  New  York,  half  calendar  year,  350 

do.  fiscal  year,  340 

Washington,  D.  C.  half  calendar  year,  250 

do.  fiscal  year,  250 

Norfolk,  Va.  half  calendar  year,  350 

do.  fiscal  year,  250 

Ordnance,  &c.,  navy,  northern  lakes,  half  ca- 
lendar year,  48,423 

do.  fiscal  year,  96  847 

Sundry  expenses,  hall  calendar  year,  330,000 

do.  fiscal  year,  450,000 

Contingent  expenses,  half  calendar  year,  1,500 

do.  fiscal  year,  3,000 

Printing  regulations,  1,000 

Expenses  agencies  for  inspection  of  hemp,  4 000 


[With  a proviso  that  all  provisions  and  clothing, 
hemp  and  other  materials  of  every  name  and  nature, 
for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  the  transportation  there- 
of, when  time  will  permit,  shall  hereafter  be  furn- 
ished by  contract  by  the  lowest  bidder.] 
marine  corps. 


Pay,  half  calendar  year,  $99,948 

Pay,  fiscal  year,  201,472 

Provisions,  half  calendar  year,  19,128 

do  fiscal  year,  38,679 

Clothing,  half  calendar  year,  20,349 

do.  fiscal  year,  40,698 
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8,137  ; sketch  of  his  life  is  found  in  Roger’s  Biographical 
16,274  ; Dictionary.  He  was  emphatically  a self-made  man — 
3,000  j of  great  energy  of  character — of  high  scientific  at- 
3,000  : tainments,  especially  in  mathematics,  engineering, 


Fuel,  half  calendar  year, 
do.  fiscal  year, 

Repair  of  barracks,  &c.  half  calendar  year, 
do.  fiscal  year, 

Transportation,  recruiting, &c.  hf.  cal’dar  year,  4.000  j and  astronomy, — of  unbending  integrity  and  unquail- 


do.  fiscal  year, 

Military  stores,  &c.  half  calendar  year, 
do.  fiscal  year, 

Contingent  expenses,  half  calendar  year, 
do.  fiscal  year, 


17,980 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Supreme  Court.  The  supreme  judicial  court  of 
this  state  commenced  its  March  term  in  this  town  on 
Thursday  last.  The  prisoners  against  whom  indict- 
ments for  treason  were  pending  having  petitioned 
the  governor  and  council  for  release,  under  the  law 


8,000  j ing  courage. 

1,400  The  son  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
2,800  I tide,  was  born  at  the  family  mansion  near  Norris- 
8,970  town.  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  6th 
day  of  January,  1793,  so  that  he  is  now  in  his  fifty- 
first  year.  His  mother  whose  maiden  name  was  Par- 
ker, was  a woman  of  strong  and  powerful  intellect 
and  of  a well  cultivated  mind.  Both  parents  were 
strongly  impressed  wtth  the  importance  of  educat- 
ing their  children.  All  of  them  were  instructed  by 
their  mother  in  early  infancy.  No  one  of  the  fami- 
ly, it  is  said,  is  able  to  recollect  the  lime  of  learning 
to  read. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  with  his  two  next  elder 
brothers,  General  David  R.  Porter,  now  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  late  Gen.  George  B.  Porter, 


passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  petitions  of  the  following  persons  were  granted,  j governor  of  Michigan,  was  first  instructed  in  the  an- 
viz:  Burrill  Hutchinson,  Geo.  Frissell,  John  Paine,  cient  classics  by  a private  tutor  at  their  father’s 
and  Joseph  Joslin,  and  the  attorney  general  was  or-  house.  They  then  pursued  their  studies  for  about 
dered  to  enter  a no/,  pros,  on  the  indictments  against 1 three  years  at  the  Norristown  academy.  In  conse- 
them,  on  their  taking  and  subscribing  an  oath  to  bear  quence  of  the  state  of  insubordination  at  the  colie- 
true  allegiance  to  the  state,  and  giving  bonds  for  their  gers  within  reach  of  the  parents,  and  ihe  lax  state  of 


good  behavior. 


morals  there  existing,  the  three  sons  did  not  go 


Seth  Luther  and  Nath.  N.  Carpenter  were  brought  through  a collegiate  course,  although  their  prepara- 
into  court  and  the  indictments  against  them  continu- ! tory  education  would  have  fitted  all  of  them  to  en- 
ed,  they  having  petitioned  the  governor  and  council  ter  the  junior  class  of  any  of  those  institutions, 
for  discharge  on  the  same  terms,  but  their  petitions  ' James  M.  Porter  never  went  to  school  after  he  was 


had  not  been  acted  upon. 


fourteen  years  of  age. 


teas  the  first  volunteer  company  raised  in  Philadelphin 
after  the  declaration  of  i oar.  Their  services  were  ac- 
cepted, and  they  marched  to  and  manned  the  fort, 
for  several  weeks,  until  their  places  could  be  sup- 
plied with  regular  troops.  Having  opened  an  office 
in  Philadelphia,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  with  a greater  success  than  usually  at- 
tends young  men. 

In  August  1814  when  the  news  of  the  burning  of 
Washington  was  received,  he  again  enrolled  himself 
as  a private  in  the  corps  of  ■“Junior  Artillerists,” 
and  was  immediately  elected  orderly  sergeant,  the 
highest  office  then  vacant  in  the  company,  and  march- 
ed to  Kennett’s  square.  While  on  the  march  he  was 
elected,  at  home,  major  of  the  72d  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania militia,  and  subsequently  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Snyder,  brigade  quarter  master  of  Gene- 
ral Cad  wallader’s  brigade,  and  officiated  as  such  at 
Camp  Dupont.  After  his  return  from  camp,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1815,  he  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  subsequently  colonel  of  the  72d  regi- 
ment, having  received  the  latter  commission  when 
he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1818  he  removed  to  Northampton 
county,  having  received  the  appointment  of  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  that  county  from  Amos  Ellmaker, 
esq  then  attorney  general.  At  this  time  he  was  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The  late  Samuel 
Sitgreaves,  esq.  a giant  in  intellect  was  at  the  head 
of  the  profession  in  that  region. 

John  Ross,  esq.  had  left  the  bar  for  a judicial  si- 
The  late  Governor  Wolf  was  then  in  full 


tuation. 

He  spent  the  three  years, ; practice,  and  John  M.  Scott  esq.  now  mayor  of  the 


The  court  adjourned  on  Wednesday  afternoon  to  ; subsequent  to  quitting  the  academy,  in  assisting  his  city,  at  that  time  regularly  attended  the  courts  of 


its  regular  term. 


[Newport  Mercury,  March  10. 


OHIO. 

The  act  has  passed  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  for  dividing  the  state  into  districts  for  the  choice 
of  representatives  to  congress;  which  districts  are  ar- 
ranged as  follows: 

1.  Hamilton  county. 

2.  Butler,  Preble,  and  Dark  counties. 

3.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Clinton  and  Green. 

4.  Miami,  Clark,  Champagne,  Madison,  Union, 
and  Logan. 

5.  Mercer,  Van  Wert,  Paulding,  Williams,  Lucas, 
Henry,  Putnam,  Allen,  Shelby,  and  Hardin, 

6.  Wood,  Hancock,  Crawford.  Seneca,  Sandusky, 
and  Ottowa. 

7.  Clermont,  Brown,  and  Highland. 

8.  Adams,  Pike,  Jackson,  Hocking  and  Ross. 

9.  Fayette,  Pickaway,  and  Fairfield. 

10.  Franklin,  Licking,  and  Knox. 

11.  Delaware,  Marion,  and  Richland. 

12.  Scioto,  Lawrence,  Gallia,  Meigs,  and  Athens, 

13.  Perry,  Morgan,  and  Washington. 

14.  Muskingum  and  Guernsey. 

15.  Monroe,  Belmont,  and  Harrison. 

16.  Holmes,  Coshocton,  and  Tuscarawas. 

17.  Jefferson,  Carroll,  and  Columbiana. 

18.  Stark  and  Wayne. 

19.  Trumbull,  Portage,  and  Summit. 

20.  Cuyahoga,  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Ashtabula. 

21.  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  and,  Erie. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the  fund  com- 
missioners shows  ihat  there  is  now  due  to  the  state, 
from  one  John  Tilson,  one  of  the  commissioners, 


| brothers  in  the  labor  of  the  farm,  pursuing  the  high- 
er branches  of  the  mathematics  under  his  father’s  in-  ' 


that  county.  It  was  among 
M.  Porter  commenced  his 


these  men  that  James 
professional  career,  in 


struetion,  and  reading  history  and  the  British  classics.  I Easton,  and  young  as  he  was  he  never  shrunk  from 
In  the  year  1809,  Gen.  Porter  the  father,  was  ap-i the  conflict  with  these  veterans.  His  industry  and 
pointed  surveyor  general  of  Pennsylvania.  James1  attention  were  untiring;  his  manners  and  address  po- 
entered  his  father’s  office  as  a volunteer  clerk,  dur-  pular  and  he  soon  won  his  way  to  the  largest  prac 


ing  the  pressure  of  business  in  the  land  office,  at  that 
time,  growing  out  of  the  expiration  of  the  period 
fixed  by  law  for  patenting  lands.  Being  intended 
for  the  ptofession  of  the  law  he  there  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  land  laws 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  so  much  distinguished 
him  in  his  subsequent  professional  career. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1810,  he  entered 
the  office  of  John  Passmore,  esq.,  then  prothonotary 
of  Lancaster  county,  who  was  a lawyer,  with  a view 
of  making  himself  master  of  the  details  of  the  prac- 
tice of  that  profession.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Pass- 


tice  at  the  bar,  which  he  has  maintained  for  twenty 
years.  He  is  now  the  oldest,  and  without  any  dispa- 
ragement to  others,  it  may  be  said  the  ablest  lawyer 
in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania,  if  inderd  he  has  any 
superior  in  the  commonwealth. 

His  attention  however  has  not  been  confined  to  his 
profession  alone.  He  has  pursued  a course  of  read- 
ing in  history,  general  literature  and  miscellaneous 
matters,  that  places  him  among  the  most  intelligent 
men  of  the  day.  There  are  few  men  possessed  of  so 
great  and  so  diversified  a fund  of  intelligence.  With 
an  iron  frame  and  an  industry  that  never  tires  he 


$219,446  12,  and  an  equal  sum  from  John  Delafield.  ) judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania.  He  continued 


more  about  two  years,  and  was  his  sole  assistant  in  ! grapples  with  any  subject,  and  while  other  men  are 
discharging  the  duties  of  the  offices  of  prothonotary  ! sleeping,  he  may  be  found  more  than  half  the  night 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Lancaster  district,  pro- ! in  his  office,  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  an  execu- 
thonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  clerk  of , tory  devise  or  contingent  remainder; — preparing  a 
the  court  of  quarter  sessions,  of  the  court  ol  oyer  | lecture  on  constitutional  law — mechanics — the  ori- 
and  terminer,  and  of  the  orphans’  court  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  which  were  all  held  by  that  gentleman. 

He  was  unwearied  and  assiduous  in  attending  to  the 
labors  of  the  situation,  and  exhibited  then  that  untir- 
ing industry  which  has  characterised  him  in  every 
situation  in  which  he  has  been  placed,  and  which  has 
enabled  him  to  attain  that  high  professional  and  lite- 
rary character,  accorded  to  him  on  all  hands,  by 
friends  as  well  as  foes. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  he  removed  to 
Reading,  to  pursue  his  legal  studies  with  his  eldest 
step-brother,  the  late  hon.  Robert  Porter,  then  and 
for  many  years'  after,  president  judge  of  the  third 


There  is  also  in  the  office  of  the  fund  commissioners 
something  over  $65,000  in  depreciated  paper;  and 
$12,000  of  like  money  in  the  hands  of  James  W.  Bar- 
ret. The  report  further  states  that  there  is  also  due 
the  state  $20-000  in  drafts  on  the  Towanda  bank,  one 
half  collected  and  ready  in  good  money;  and  recom- 
mends that  prompt  measures  be  adopted  to  make  those 
funds  and  debts  immediately  available. 

The  committee  say  Tilson  applied,  in  addition  to 
this,  $40,000  to  his  private  use,  without  color  of  law. 
The  report  which  they  make  recommends  the  legis- 
lature to  refuse  the  payment — “repudiated,”  it  may 
yet  be  called — of  .£22,125  in  state  bonds,  winch  were 
sold  by  Wright  & Co.  of  London,  as  they  were  dis- 
posed of  without  authority. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


From  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel. 

JAMES  MADISON  PORTEPt— SECRETARY 
OF  WAR. 

This  gentleman  is  the  youngest  child  of  the  late 
Gen.  Andrew  Porter,  a meritorious'officer  of  the  re- 
volution who  eritered'the  army  in  the  year  1775,  as 
a lieutenant,  and  who  continued  in  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  disbandment  of  the  army, 
at  which  time  he  was  colonel  of  the  4th  or  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment  of  artillery.  A short  but  correct 


with  him  till  towards  the  close  of  that  summer,  when 
at  the  solicitation  of  an  old  family  friend  (Dr.  John 
Porter,)  then  prothonotary  of  the  district  court  of 
Philadelphia,  he  came  to  this  city,  to  supply  the 
place  of  a clerk  in  the  office,  until  a suitable  person 
could  be  procured,  and  remained  there  until  the 
month  of  April,  1813,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  having  pursued  and  finished  his  studies  under 
the  direction  of  William  Delany,  esq. 

Very  shortly  after  coming  to  Philadelphia  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  association  of  Democratic 
Young  Men  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
a society  raised  to  sustain  the  principles  of  the  party 
and  the  war  of  1812.  As  their  secretary,  he  origi- 
nated the  call  of  a meeting,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  “Junior  Artille- 
rists.” The  notice  of  the  call  was  sent  to  the  news- 
paper at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  associa- 
tion met  at  7 o’clock  in  the  evening:  before  9 o’clock 
that  night  seventy-six  members  of  it  had  enrolled 
themselves  in  the  company,  elected  their  officers,  of 
whom  Mr.  Porter  was  one,  and  resolved  to  parade 
the  next  morning  at  10  o’clock  in  uniform,  and  ten- 
der their  services  to  General  Bloomfield,  which 
they  did.  The  occasion  was  that  on  which  colonel 
(afterwards  general)  Izzard  had  marched  the  troops 
from  Fort  Mifflin  to  the  lines,  leaving  behind  but  a 
small  force  in  the  fort,  and  that  too,  when  a British 
fleet  was  lying  off'  the  Capes  of  Delaware.  This 


gin  of  nations — or  the  necessity  of  universal  and  li- 
beral education.  At  one  time  fathoming  the  depths 
of  church  history, — at  another,  analyzing  the  lan- 
guages of  nations — seeking  the  derivation  of  words 
from  one  language  to  another  and  resolving  them 
into  their  original  elements  with  a view  to  their 
more  efficient  use  in  composition  or  perhaps  amusing 
himself  amid  his  graver  studies  by  writing  a parody 
on  some  popular  song. 

The  great  and  leading  trait  in  his  character  is, 
that  whatever  he  does,  he  does  well  and  efficiently. 
As  a lawyer  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  labo- 
rious pains  taking  drudges  that  ever  lived,  sparing 
neither  time,  labor,  nor  pains,  to  make  his  de- 
clarations aud  pleas  faultless,  or  in  framing  the  con- 
ditions of  a special  trust  with  legal  precision  and  ex- 
actness, so  as  to  provide  for  all  possible  contingen- 
cies. As  an  advocate  in  the  conduct  of  a cause, 
wary  and  cautious,  never  taken  by  surprise  and  sel- 
dom thrown  off  his  guard,  always  ready  to  seize  hold 
or  take  advantage  of  any  omission  in  his  adversary’s 
case  and  bringing  every  thing  that  legal  research  or 
professional  ingenuity  can  accomplish  to  aid  his  own 
side.  It  is  said  that  he  never  came  into  court  unpre- 
pared and  yet  no  man  has  ever  pursued  the  law  suc- 
cessfully, who  had  more  projects  on  hand  uncon- 
nected with  his  profession. 

He  has  been  a manufacturer,  an  extensive  farmer, 
an  active  politician,  and  all  the  while  a lawyer  in 
full  practice. 

In  his  writings  he  is  strong  and  vigorous  in  style, 
rarely  using  a trope  or  figure,  but  always  strongly 
argumentative  and  forcible.  In  public  speaking  he 
adds  to  a fine* figure  and  strong  voice,  a command  of 
language  and  a power  of  argument  that  insures  the 
riveted  attention  of  his  audience.  He  is  perhaps  at 
this  day  the  strongest  jury  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  number  of  verdicts  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
gaining  for  his  clients,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  es- 
timation in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community.  As 
a speaker  he  is  exceedingly  interesting  and  popular. 
He  is  rich  and  ready  in  his  information,  and  introdu_ 
ces  anecdotes  with  great  aptness  to  keep  up  the  atten” 
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tion  of  his  audience  or  to  illustrate  a position.  In 
sarcasm  and  satire,  he  is  almost  without  a rival,  and 
woe  betide  the  poor  wight  who  brings  himself  under 
his  lash.  Yet  although  he  may  assume  in  lone  and  man- 
ner the  appearance  of  the  utmost  excitement,  you  will 
find  he  has  been  playing  with  the  lightning,  and  is 
really  all  the  while  perfectly  cool  and  collected,  and 
ready  to  pass  to  the  next  part  of  his  subject  as  though 
nothing  had  previously  occurred. 

In  I63G  be  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  to  revise  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  district  composed  of  Northampton  and  Mon- 
roe, and  was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  for 
presidency  of  that  body  in  opposition  to  John  Ser- 
geant, esq.  Mr.  Sergeant  succeeded  by  a majority 
of  two  votes;  these  two  gentlemen,  though  differing 
in  politics,  were  personal  friends,  and  always  treated 
each  other  with  that  urbanity  which  characterizes 
gentlemen  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another. — 
Mi.  Sergeant  having  been  elected  a member  of  con- 
gress, was  necessarily  absent  a considerable  portion 
of  his  time  from  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 
When  so  absent  he  generally  called  Mr.  Porter  to  the 
chair  as  president  pro  tempore,  in  which  capacity  he 
officiated  nearly  one-third  of  the  time  that  body  was 
in  session.  As  a presiding  officer  he  was  firm  and 
resolute,  disposing  of  the  business  with  great  despatch 
and  with  fearless  intrepidity.  As  a member  on  the 
floor  he  was  an  active  debater.  Although  he  spoke 
often,  he  was  always  heard  with  pleasure,  as  he  gave 
light  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  was  never 
tedious  or  prosing.  He  never  commenced  a person- 
al attack  on  any  member,  and  no  man  ever  made  one 
on  him,  who  did  not  come  off  second  best  in  the  en- 
counter. He  was  chairman  ol  the  committee  on  the 
ninth  article,  (the  bill  of  rights  ) and  made  several 
able  reports.  His  speech  on  the  subject  of  corporate 
powers,  and  the  right  to  repeal  chapters  of  incorpo- 
ration, is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  able  and 
argumentative  delivered  in  that  body,  and  exhibits  a 
degree  of  research  that  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  man. 

In  July,  1839,  he  was  appointed  president  judge  of 
the  twelfth  judicial  district  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
situation  he  held  for  one  year,  and  then  resigned  and 
returned  to  the  bar.  Tbe  people  of  the,  district  re- 
gretted his  leavinrig  the  bench  much.  His  sound 
law  knowledge,  his  long  experience,  his  knowledge 
of  the  German  language,  his  promptness  in  the  des- 
patch of  business  and  his  careful  regard  for  sound 
morals,  had  completely  neutralized  all  the  opposition 
which  his  political  opponents  had  endeavored  to  get 
up  against  him  at  his  first  appointment,  and  which 
had  led  to  his  confirmation  in  the  senate  by  a strictly 
party  vote,  There  was  no  more  popular  judge  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  certainly  never  was  one  more  de- 
servedly so,  when  he  resigned. 

In  politics  Col.  Porter  has  always  been  asound  prac- 
tical democratic  republican.  Always  decided  but  nev- 
er ultra;  marking  out  his  course  of  conduct  and  then 
with  Roman  firmness  pursuing  itstraight  ahead  with- 
out regard  to  the  fault  found  by  either  professing 
friends  or  open  foes.  He  pins  his  faith  to  no  man’s 
sleeve,  but  has  a mind  of  his  own  for  every  thing. — 
His  is  that  firmness  and  decision  of  character  that 
never  degenerate  into  stubborness. 

He  is  still  of  an  ardent  temperament.  Honest  and 
fearless — he  dislikes  publicity  and  has  no  patience 
with  meanness  and  double  dealing.  The  most  placa- 
ble man  in  the  world  when  approached  in  good  feel- 
ing, and  perfectly  open  to  conviction  when  addressed 
by  reason.  He  knows  not  what  fear  is  and  will  brook 
nothing  like  premeditated  insult.  That  will  instant- 
ly, as  has  been  said  of  his  honored  father,  “arouse  all 
the  apalling  energies  of  his  character.”  In  his 
friendship  he  is  arm,  gentle,  and  sincere,  and  al- 
though liable  to  be  excited  by  injurious  treatment, 
his  emotion  is  but  temporary,  and  he  bears  neither 
malice  nor  ill-will  to  any  human  being. 

He  is  a man  of  pure  morals — of  unbending  integ- 
rity, and  has  been  for  many  years  a member  in  full 
standing  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

In  the  situation  of  secretary  of  war,  which  he  now 
fills,  he  will  enter  upon  a more  extended  field  of  ac- 
tion than  he  has  hitherto  occupied,  and  as  he  has  al- 
ways proved  himself  equal  to  every  situation  in  which 
he  has  been  placed,  his  friends  feel  assured  that  in  it 
he  will  add  to  his  well  earned  reputation  for  talents, 
integrity  and  industry,  and  rank  among  the  ablest  of 
the  able  men  who  have  filled  that  department  of  the 
government. 
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GENERAL  CASS. 

A number  of  anti-whig  politicians  in  Michigan 
having  written  to  Gene-.t!  Ca«s  desiring  his  senti- 
ments respecting  a national  bank,  a tarilT,  a distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and  a na- 


tional convention,  the  general  returned  them  the 
following  answer. 

Detroit,  Feb.  2Sift,  1843. 

Sin:  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, requesting  me  to  communicate  my  opinion 
upon  certain  questions  you  have  stated.  I have  no 
reserve  upon  these,  nor  upon  any  other  subjects,  in- 
volving the  principles  or  policy  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  I do  not  hesitate  to  give  you  my  sen- 
timents, freely  and  frankly. 

I shall  limit  my  answer,  however,  to  a categorical 
expression  of  my  views,  and  shall  not  enter  into  the 
considerations  which  have  led  to  them.  A sense  of 
propriety  imposes  this  course  upon  me.  I received 
some  time  since,  from  a committee  of  the  democra- 
tic convention  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  a letter  ask- 
ing my  opinion  upon  the  topics,  which  are  embrac- 
ed in  your  communication.  To  that  letter  I replied, 
at  length,  giving  my  opinion,  together  with  the  rea- 
sons in  support  of  it.  That  letter  being  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  convention,  I do  not  think  I ought  to 
make  it  public. 

For  the  present,  therefore  I confine  myself,  to  a 
brief  declaration  of  my  sentiments  upon  the  points 
of  enquiry  you  have  proposed. 

1.  1 do  not  think,  that  a national  bank  should  be 
incorporated  in  any  form  or  under  any  pretence  by 
the  general  government.  First,  because  I have  ne- 
ver seen  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates  a 
sufficient  grant  of  power  for  such  a purpose,  and  se- 
cond, because  public  opinion  has  pronounced  itself, 
and  I think  justly,  against  any  such  institution.  An 
attempt  to  incorporate  a national  bank  ought  to  be 
met  by  the  presidential  veto,  should  that  measure  be 
necessary  to  defeat  it 

2.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  reduce  its  expenses  to  the  lowest  amount, 

Iconsistenly  with  a faithful  discharge  of  its  constitu- 
tional duties.  In  the  preparation  of  a judicious  ta- 
1 riff  to  raise  this  amount,  it  is  also  its  duty  to  afford 
incidental  protection  to  those  branches  of  American 
industry  which  require  it.  An  economical  expendi- 
ture, a tariff  producing  enough,  with  the  sales  of  the 
public  land,  to  meet  this  expenditure,  and  so  divided 
among  the  various  articles  of  importation,  as  to  pro- 
tect our  own  manufacturers  by  reasonable  duties; 
and  within  these  limits,  a practical  application  of 
the  just  principles  of  free  trade  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce. seem  to  me,  to  comprehend  the  outline  of  the 
duties  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  upon 
these  difficult  topics.  If  to  this  be  added  a sincere 
desire  to  reconcile,  as  far  as  may  be,  locally  con- 
flicting views  by  mutual  concessions  of  opinion,  and 
to  adopt  a system  which  shall  have  stability  enough 
to  enable  the  great  interests  of  the  country  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  it,  1 think  the  object,  which 
has  been  so  long  sought,  will  be  as  nearly  attained 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  permit. 

3.  The  public  land  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  support  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  distributed  among  the  indivi- 
dual states. 

4.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 

democratic  party,  whom  the  partiality  of  his  friends 
may  designate  as  a proper  person  to  fill  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  to  be  bound  by  the 
decision  of  the  general  convention  of  the  party.  I 
have  said  this  in  other  circumstances,  and  I here  re- 
peat it.  Should  the  choice  of  the  convention  fall 
upon  me,  which  I have  no  right  to  expect,  when  I 
look  at  the  able  men  whose  names  are  before  the 
public,  I shall  sit  still  and  submit.  Should  it  fall 
upon  another,  I shall  support  him  zealously  and  sin- 
cerely. I am  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  obedient 
servant,  LEYVIS  CASS. 

THE  TIME  FOR  A CONVENTION. 

The  subjoined  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Johnson  mass  meeting  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Har- 
risburg in  -January  last..  I will  be  seen  that  as  they 
have  fixed  March  1344  as  their  time  for  selecting 
their  delegates  to  a national  convention — they  would 
be  unrepresented  ifthe  prescription  of  the  Richmond 
doctors  were  followed.  Truly  we  don’L  know  what 
our  friends  at  Rirhinond  could  have  intended  by  ur- 
ging November  1843,  as  the  time  for  the  convention, 
unless  it  was  to  get  up  a seeming  demonstration  for 
some  candidate  to  whom  it.  is  expedient  to  be  in  a 
hurry;  for  as  all  the  states  and  popular  conventions 
which  had  already  spoken  definitely  as  to  time,  had 
preferred  a later  day,  and  most  of  them  named  May 
1844 — the  Richmond  faculty  could  not  expect  that 
all  these  were  to  be  controlled,  and  have  their  deci- 
sions arbitrarily  reversed,  by  the  action  of  a conven- 
tion at  Richmond,  so  managed  as  to  leave  it  in  strong 
doubt  whether  it  fairly  represents  tbe  state  it  claims 
la  sneak  for.  We  arc  told  If:;’  < ...  of  1 c nm- 
I ties  of  which  Mr.  Ritchie,  us  proxy,  held  and  gave 
I the  votes,  were  among  the  Calhoun  counties,  which 


haa  . ’ urinated  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  thereiore 

could  not  have  been  represented  by  their  own  votes  if 
Mr.  Ritchie  gave  them  for  the  Van  Buren scheme  of 
a multitudinous  assemblage  in  November,  which  vo- 
ting by  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  each  state 
in  a lump,  would  nullify  the  voice  of  the  minorities  in 
every  state.  On  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  that  if 
our  brothers  of  Richmond  insist  upon  going  into  a 
convention  in  November  next — they  will  have  it  all 
to  themselves.  The  people  of  Virginia  can  after- 
wards determine,  whether  they  will  not  meet  their 
republican  brethren  of  the  union  in  May  1844. 

Trie  following  are  the  Pennsylvania  resolutions  re- 
ferred to  above. 

Whereas:  An  effort  is  being  mads  to  precipitate 
the  election  of  delegates  in  this  commonwealth,  in 
order  that,  by  premature- action,  the  great  mass  of 
the  republican  party  may  not  be  heard,  and  whereas, 
a secret  combination  now  exists  between  a few  men, 
who  make  deception  a business,  and  office  seeking 
a trade,  to  select  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
are  transferable  materials;  men  who  will  go  into 
the  national  convention  with  a view  of  defeating  the 
will  of  a large  majority  of  tbe  democratic  party  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  end.  to  transfer  tbe  vote  of  the 
Keystone  state,  to  a candidate  decidedly  not  the 
choice  of  the  people.  Such  a plan  is  now  maturing, 
and  relies  upon  its  success  mainly  by  effecting  an 
early  and  premature  election  of  delegates,  wherein 
but  a small  portion  of  the  republican  party  of  the 
state  will  have  a voice.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  In  order  that  a full  expression  of  the 
democratic  party  of  Pennsylvania  may  be  heard  in 
national  convention,  and  to  the  end  that  the  public, 
will  may  beclearly  and  unequivocally  expressed,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  indicated,  we  there- 
fore declare,  and  now  resolve,  that  March,  1844, 
will  be  Ihe  proper  time  to  elect  delegates  from  the 
Keystone  state  to  a national  convention,  and  it  is 
hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  state  central  committee, 
appointed  by  this  meeting,  to  use  all  their  exertions 
to  promote  ihe  wishes  of  the  people,  and  to  see  that 
the  public  will  is  fully  vindicated  in  the  time  and 
manner  of  selecting  delegates  to  represent  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  a national  convention,  and  that  we 
hereby  proclaim,  that  March,  1844,  is  the  time,  and 
the  proper  time,  for  electing  delegates,  either  by  slate 
convention,  or  by  the  people  directly,  and  that  any 
action  got  up  by  a faction  and  interested  minority, 
will  be  nugatory  in  its  operations,  disrespectful  to 
the  public  will,  and  entitled  to  the  marked  reprehen- 
sion of  a free,  virtuous  and  intelligent  people. 

[Charleston  Mercury,  I5tk  inst. 

CLAY  MEETING  IN  ILLINOIS. 

A meeting  of  tbe  whig  members  of  the  Illinois 
legislature  was  held  at  Springfield  on  the  2d  inst. — 
The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  embraced 
substantially,  among  others,  the  following  points, 
viz: — 

1.  The  imposition  of  a tariff  of  duties,  sufficient 
to  raise  a revenue  to  defray  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures of  the  national  government,  and  at  the  same 
time  afford  adequate  protection  of  American  industry. 

2.  Opposition  to  direct  taxation  for  the  support  of 
the  national  government. 

3.  The  necessity  of  a properly  restricted  national 
bank,  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  aid  in  the  collec- 
tion and  safe  keeping  of  the  public  revenue. 

4.  Adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Clay’s  land 
bill,  as  most  according  will)  the  best  interests  of  the 
nafion  and  of  the  state. 

5.  The  active  support  of  a whig  candidate,  in  eve- 
ry congressional  district,  at  the  approaching  election, 
without  regard  to  the  chances  of  success. 

The  followingresolution  offered  by  a member,  was 
adopt,  d by  acclamation: 

Eimlv  d,  That  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  has  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  whigs  of  Illinois;  that,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1844,  he  would  be 
our  choice  in  preference  to  any  distinguised  states- 
man of  the  whig  party;  by  acting  as  we  do,  from 
principle,  and  for  men.  wc  pledge  ourselves  to  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  nominee  of  the  national  con- 
vention hoping  that  the  selection  will  fall  on  uHarry 
of  the  west,"  the  first  and  dearest  hope  of  our  suffer- 
ing country. 

N \TIONAL  CONVENTION. 

At  a recent  “democratic”  state  convention  in  111. 
— lion.  >V  L.  D.  Ewing  president — a resolution  in 
favor  of  a national  convention  was  adopted,  and  in 
reference  to  the  manner  of  choosing  delegates  tore- 
present  that  state,  the  meeting  recommended  that  the 
I people  in  each  judicial  circuit,  should  choose  one 
delegnti  -making  nine  in  all,  the  exact  number  of 
tin  senaiois  ami  representatives  to  which  Illinois  >3 
entitle >1.  The  suite  is  not  divided  into  congressional 
districts. 
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MEETING  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  “democratic”  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  was  held  on  the  7th 
inst.  They  among  other  things,  expressed  a prefe- 
rence for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  without  nominating  him, 
and  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  choosing  delegates, 
and  the  time  of  holding  the  national  convention, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  whole  country,  and  making  the  great 
number  of  our  eminent  men  an  element  of  strength 
and  not  of  division,  we  cordially  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  democratic  convention  of  the  legislature 
of  Maryland,  and  join  in  recommending  a national 
convention  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  first  (or  at 
the  latest  on  the  second)  Monday  in  May,  1844. 
i Resolved , That  the  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention from  each  state  should  be  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  its  electoral  votes  for  president;  from  Massa- 
chusetts, therefore,  there  should  be  twelve — two  to 
be  chosen  far  the  state  at  large,  by  the  next  demo- 
cratic state  convention,  the  others  to  be  chosen,  one 
from  each  congressional  district,  by  district  conven- 
tions. 


ASSOCIATED  LABOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  HON.  H. 

ELLSWORTH  AND  GEN.  BRISBANE. 

Patent  office,  Dec.  8,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  noticed  in  Ihe  public  papers  with  great 
pleasure  your  successful  efforts  in  constructing  a rail- 
road without  the  use  of  much  cash. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  request  you  to  state  to  me 
the  kind  of  road,  and  the  manner  you  have  accom- 
plished this  very  desirable  undertaking?  In  these 
hard  times  the  community  will,  1 think,  be  largely 
your  debtor. 

In  the  west,  where  the  prairies  are  quite  level,  and 
the  timber  (oak)  tall  and  straight,  I have  supposed 
associated  labor  might  do  something.  Let  me  ask — 

1.  The  cost  per  mile? 

2.  The  practicability  of  using  horses;  and  how  far 
in  your  opinion  wooden  tracks  will  answer,  without 
so  much  eroding,  as  horse  power  only  might  be  need- 
ed on  them. 

I want  to  learn  the  cheapest  construction.  The 
western  states  are  so  deeply  involved  that  they  can 
never  complete  their  works  begun,  or  connect  some 
now  finished  in  different  places  without  adoptingyour 
plan;  therefore  all  the  information  you  can  give  me 
will  be  gladly  received. 

I beg  you  to  accept  my  last  report  with  the  patent 
office  regulations  and  patent  laws.  I add  also  a pam- 
phlet on  western  improvements,  which  may  interest 
you. 

Accept  the  assurance  of  my  high  respect  and  best 
wishes.  HY.  L.  ELLSWORTH. 

Gen.  Jl.  H.  Brisbane,  Georgia. 

Incin  county,  Geo.,  Feb.  11,  1843. 

To  the  Hon.  Henry  Ellsworth, 

My  deas  sir:  I was  truly  gratified  on  my  return 
from  the  north  to  find  your  communication  touching 
the  improvements  now  covering  our  extensive  coun- 
try. 1 am  satisfied  that  a general  sympathy  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  common  good.  The  experi- 
ment that  we- are  making,  and  to  which  you  particu- 
larly allude,  is  one  which  I trust  will  be  attended 
with  the  best  consequences,  but  I am  desirous  that  its 
reputation  should  not  antecede  its  real  merits.  For 
this  reason  your  letter  has  been  left  unanswered  so 
much  longer  than  it  should  have  been;  for  upon  my 
return  home  many  difficulties  presented  themselves 
which  threatened  the  most  disastrous  results;  but  the 
storm  has  now  passed  off,  and  without  compromising 
any  important  feature  of  our  plan  of  operations.  To 
understand  each  other  the  more  easily,  allow  me  to 
premise  that  I divide  labor  into  three  distinct  depart- 
ments— producing  labor,  transporting  labor,  and  exchang- 
ing labor,  and  to  a certain  extent  regard  the  laborers 
as  of  distinct  classes.  Each  of  these  classes  have 
had  their  separate  modes  of  acting.  The  landlord 
interest  is  distinct  from  the  farming — the  farming 
from  the  day  labor  employed  by  it,  the  commercial 
capital  furnished  by  the  all  puissant  banker— -the 
wholesale  dealer— and  the  retailer,  the  transportation 
department,  the  corporate  company,  the  contractor, 
and  his  immediate  operatives.  But  these  modes  have, 
through  the  bias  of  our  republican  institutions,  un- 
dergone sensible  changes.  For  instance,  no  sooner 
does  the  agricultural  emigrant  reach  your  teeming 
west,  than  the  two  last  functions,  those  of  the  farmer 
and  day  laborer,  are  merged  in  the  one  glorious  pri- 
vilege of  freehold  proprietorship.  With  the  mercan- 
tile interest  the  case  is  somewhat  similar.  Commu- 
nities organize  proper  fiscal  agents:  these  are  acces- 
sible to  all,  and  the  wisest  or  wittiest  is  the  surest  to 
esact  tribute  of  his  poor  fellow  exchanger.  In  the 


transportation  department  above  I found  a degree  of 
vassalage,  which,  as  an  engineer,  I felt  unworthy  of 
the  instruments  I was  compelled  to  make  use  of. 
Here  we  have  the  same  uncompromising  company — 
the  same  exacting  contractor,  o’erlabored  wight. — 
Where,  in  the  agricultural  interest,  the  farmer  is 
stricken  out,  and  in  the  mercantile  the  banker,  so  in 
the  transportation  I strike  out  the  contractor,  and  in- 
stead of  the  laborer  being  a mere  hireling,  I make 
him  the  possessor  of  the  road  wrought  on.  He  is 
placed  at  once  on  a footing  with  the  freehold  agri- 
culturalist and  the  mercantile  capitalist.  You  now 
have  the  philosophy  of  my  plan;  let  us  now  enter  into 
the  detail  required  by  you.  It  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  you  that  the  hardy  sons  of  Erin,  the  most 
athletic  men  on  earth,  and  emphatically  the  great 
transportation  class  of  this  country,  were  selected  by 
me  to  work  out  my  plan.  It  is  even  wittily  said  that 
Ireland  was  intended  by  our  all  provident  Creator  as 
the  grand  nursery  for  all  canal  and  railroad  makers. 
However  this  may  be,  I resolved,  whoever  made 
these  important  works  for  me  should  own  them,  and 
in  all  my  operations  as  engineer  have  directed  my  at- 
tention to  this  very  important  result. 

Circumstances  made  me  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  a body  of  Irishmen  equal  to  my  experiment. — 
But  physical  force  without  the  aid  of  talent  and  capi- 
tal, was  unavailing.  I am  happy  to  say  that  my 
statement  of  the  above  proposition,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  important  connection  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic,  as  my  field  of  operations, 
secured  the  last  two  functions,  and  I have  now  con- 
stituted our  transportation  department  within  the 
state  of  Georgia,  as  distinct  an  element  of  the  body 
enconomic,  as  either  the  agricultural  or  commercial. 
And  why  not?  to  adduce  a single  argument.  If  this 
class  be  not  distinct,  which  of  the  other  two  should 
perform  its  duties?  Not  the  agricultural  surely?  The 
seed-time  and  harvest  are  of  too  importunate  a cha- 
racter, and  succeed  too  rapidly,  the  one  upon  the 
other,  to  allow  this.  The  same  objection  holds  with 
the  merchant.  The  invoices  and  sales,  with  the 
thousand  contingencies  balancing  these  are  well  cal- 
culated to  employ  the  entire  attention  of  the  exchan- 
ger. Hence  neither  of  these  can  control  the  impor- 
tunate interests  of  transportation.  But,  you  may  ask, 
can  the  delver,  who  works  his  two  horses  in  the 
ditch,  or  in  the  tracks,  even  though  he  may  own  the 
fruit  of  his  labor,  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  work  labored  on?  I answer,  without  the  slightest 
doubt.  Whether  as  actual  agent  of  transportation, 
or  simply  as  owner  of  the  stock,  no  one  is  better  cal- 
culated to  judge  of  its  value,  or  to  care  for  its  wel- 
fare, than  he  who  has  wrought  for  it,  or  who  owns  it 
as  bis  all.  Who,  before  this  department  was  ta- 
ken from  the  hands  of  the  common  waggoner 
managed  its  interest?  These  people  themselves,  and 
the  case  is  not  altered,  when  a charter  is  made  to 
cover  their  operations,  or  rather  to  combine  them. 
So  far  my  free  labor  principle  has  been  confined  to 
Irish  laborers,  as  I have  stated;  but  nothing  could 
prevent  your  German  emigrants  from  adopting  it, 
save  that  they  are  required  for  the  culture  of  your 
lands,  and  Heaven  knows  Ireland  is  prolific  enough 
of  her  millions  to  monopolize  the  entire  land  carriage 
upon  my  principle. 

You  next  ask  of  me  the  character  of  our  work.  It 
is  intended  for  a 30,000  bale  crop,  but  as  this  may  be 
increased  to  100,000  bales  in  a few  years,  we  gradu- 
ate our  road  to  30  feet  per  mile,  lay  a wooden  struc- 
ture down  equal  to  the  thrust  and  tonnage  of  an  en- 
gine power,  and  remain  satisfied  for  the  outset,  to 
take  one  30,000  bales  to  market  with  horse  power, 

and  over  a wooden  ribbon,  instead  of  iron  rail. 

Should  the  cotton  increase  threefold,  the  simple  ad- 
dition of  iron  upon  the  ribbon  would  be  sufficient, 
without  changing  Ihe  power;  but  when  it  reaches  be- 
yond, the  horses  will  be  exchanged  for  steam. 

I am  satisfied  that  the  tall  oak  timber  of  which 
you  speak  would  suit  this  species  of  construction  ad- 
mirably. Let  the  logs  be  procured  32  feet  long,  six 
inches  the  width  to  which  they  should  be  reduced  by 
hewing,  and  when  hauled  to  the  tracks,  eight  feet  of 
the  smaller  end  be  taken  off* 1 2,  and  laid  crossways  at  the 
distance  of  eight  feet  apart  to  sustain  the  remaining 
24  feet,  which  will  constitute  the  stringer  upon  which 
the  ribbon,  four  inches  square,  is  to  be  tressnailed  to 
with  pins,  one  inch  thick.  Instead  of  letting  in  the 
stringer  upon  the  cross  tie,  we  bore  a hole,  two-inch 
diameter,  through  them,  and  bind  them  with  a wood- 
en pin  of  the  same  size.  This  constitutes,  with  ties 
of  not  less  than  a foot  in  diameter,  a firm  foundation 
for  the  ribbon,  and  when  the  iron  rail  is  superadded, 
it  cannot  be  better  placed  than  upon  the  ribbon. 

The  cost  of  graduation  is  15  cents  per  yard,  and 
when  the  excavation  is  made  upon  a loamy  soil  §2  50 
is  easily  made  per  day,  as  the  laborer  will  displace 
from  15  to  17  yards.  The  task  of  a good  axeman  is 
eight  pieces  32  feet  long  of  good  timber,  hewed  on 
two  sides  only,  as  this  is  all  that  is  required,  in  fact- 


it  is  only  necessary  to  hew  the  face  to  be  placed  up- 
permost, and  simply  beat  off  that  which  is  to  lie  upon 
the  crosstie,  the  points  of  bearing  being  only  required 
to  be  callipinned  to  a proper  thickness  that  they  may 
he,  flush.  The  cost  of-the  four  inch  ribbon  will  be  de- 
termined by  your  mills.  The  laying  down  of  cross- 
ties and  stringers  we  pay  $5  per  100  feet  for,  to  bring 
it  to  the  same  price  with  the  excavation  and  embank- 
ment, and  five  men  will  complete  200  feet  with  ease 
in  the  day. 

The  ribboning  can  be  tressnailed  down  at  $1  50 
per  100  when  the  work  is  done  by  experienced  work- 
men. 

Thus  you  have  all  the  data  for  determining  your 
mills  cost.  It  would  be  proper  in  your  dense  coun- 
try to  reduce  the  slock  labor  to  $2  per  day  in  all  de- 
partments. Less  than  this  will  not  satisfy  the  gene- 
ral run  of  laborers,  when  cash  payments  are  offered 
by  different  interests.  You  inquire  the  performance 
of  the  horse.  I have  as  yet  made  no  satisfactory  cal- 
culation on  this  head  as  we  were  too  late  this  year 
for  its  cotton  crop,  but  a burthen  equal  to  the  utmost 
effort  of  the  horse  makes  little  apparent  impression 
upon  the  four  inch  rail.  I would  only  observe  here 
that  when  the  latter  was  equal  to  the  trade  it  would 
be  equally  so  to  employ  steam.  I am  satisfied  that 
in  a new  country  the  one  should  precede  the  other  on 
the  same  track,  of  course,  in  time. 

I have  now  answered  your  questions,  or  in  round 
numbers,  stated  that  $1,500  per  mile  for  graduation, 
and  $500  for  superstructure,  should  cover  the  entire 
cost  of  the  road. 

1.  That  the  grade  of  the  road  should  not  vary  with 
the  power  to  be  used,  but  turn  solely  upon  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed,  looking  first  to  the  use  of  the 
horse  and  then  to  steam. 

2.  I would  not  advise  the  commencement  of  a 
work  upon  the  stock  labor  principle  upon  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  furnish- 
ed in  cash,  and  this  will  be  required  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  food,  clothing,  tools,  waggoning,  &c. 

3.  And  lastly,  to  organize  the  force,  that  two  years 
should  suffice  to  accomplish  the  entire  work,  for  any 
period  longer  than  this  exhausts  the  confidence  of  the 
operatives. 

4.  I read  with  great  interest  your  paper  on  the 
subject  of  western  settlement.  We  have  purchased 
a large  district  of  land  through  which  our  road  pass- 
es, and  we  propose  peopling  it  with  a white  basis 
population,  as  the  climate  is  one  of  the  most  salubri- 
ous I know,  and  the  soil  calculated  for  sugar  canej 
the  grape  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  pasturage  to  an  al- 
most unlimited  extent.  We  do  not  claim  the  natu- 
ral richness  of  your  valleys,  as  we  are  upon  the  ridges 
of  the  Alleghanies,  but  our  crops  and  herds  are  not 
exposed  to  the  same  trials  from  climate.  Our  grass- 
es remain  green  throughout  the  winter,  and  our  plan- 
tations capable  of  being  tended  with  nameless  capi- 
tal. But  I will  not  enter  upon  this  interesling  subject 
further  at  present,  only  promising  that  if  you  will 
find  my  communication  satisfactory,  I will  suggest  in 
my  next,  for  the  consideration  of  your  western  land- 
holders, an  eligible  method  of  furnishing  settlers  with 
landed  estates,  and  still  retain  for  themselves  a valu- 
able property  in  them. 

I send  by  the  next  mail  a small  paper  edited  in 
connection  with  our  works  of  improvement  in  this 
southern  country,  and  which  I think  your  department 
will  find  of  service.  It  is  made  cheap,  that  the  im- 
portant interests  of  which  it  will  treat,  may  be  disse- 
minated at  slight  cost.  I will  exchange  with  you 
for  your  interesting  publications,  which  I must  re- 
quest you  to  send  me  at  your  earliest  convenience, 
and  although  I could  not  comply  with  your  request, 
by  answering  yours  time  enough  for  your  annual  re- 
port, it  will  not  be  the  less  acceptable  to  me  from 
that  account.  So  please  send  that  also. 

With  sentiments  of  great  regard,  I am  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  A.  H.  BRISBANE. 

P.  S.  Let  the  curvatures  be  never  less  than  4£ 
degrees,  or  about  the  fourth  of  a mile  radius.  I ad- 
vise the  square  rinbon,  that  the  lamina  of  the  wood 
may  be  placed  vertically,  as  it  exfoliates  with  the 
weather  too  much  when  placed  horizontally.  If  the 
horse  is  used  fill  the  track  to  the  surface  of  the  rib- 
bon within  the  rails.  When  steam  is  introduced, 
ram  and  fill  the  outer  part  of  the  ditches. 
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DEBATE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEB.  28,  1843 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cushing,  the  committee  proceed-, 
ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  provide  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  concluded  at  Washington 
on  tb  9th  day  of  August,  1842.  The  bill  having 
been  read. 
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Mr.  J\ JcKeon  obtained  the  floor.  He  said  his  in- 1 
tention  was  to  express  to  this  committee,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  objections  he  had  to  the  treaty,  and 
his  reasons  for  voting  against  this  approbation.  His 
first  objection  was  that  the  treaty  made  during  the 
past  summer,  while  it  was  intended,  on  the  part  of 
this  country,  to  be  accepted  as  a settlement  of  all  the 
questions  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, left  open  several  of  the  most  important  questions 
between  us  and  Great  Britain.  If  gentlemen  would 
refer  to  the  despatch  on  the  clerk’s  table,  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  printed,  and  met  the  public  eye,  they 
would  find  that  in  a conversation  between  Mr.  Eve- 
rett, our  minister  in  London,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  j 
Mr.  Everett  had  been  informed  by  Lord  Aberdeen 
that  Lord  Ashburton  would  go  to  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  all  the  questions  between 
them  and  the  United  Siates;  that  it  was  not  merely 
an  overture,  but  that  he  should  go  out  prepared  to 
settle  all  these  questions.  Mr.  McK  would  not  enu- 
merate them,  but  it  was  well  known  that  there  were 
several  questions  wTiich  yet  remained  open. 

Unfortunately,  a most  serious  question  was  left 
open,  and  already  (Mr.  McK.  was  understood  to  I 
say)  one  of  the  objections  to  the  treaty  had  been  re- 1 
alized.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  settlement 
of  the  question  of  the  right  of  visit,  as  claimed  by  the 
British  government  and  always  opposed  by  the  United  : 
States.  If  gentlemen  would  refer  to  the  last  despatch  j 
sent  to  the  president  they  would  see  that  this  ques-' 
tion  remained  exactly  where  it  had  been,  years  ago,  I 
and  no  one  would  suppose  that  a single  word  of  cor-  ! 
respondence  or  negotiation  had  taken  place.  If  they  j 
referred  to  the  document  sent  by  the  president  at  the  i 
commencementof  the  session,  they  would  find  notone 
word  in  reference  to  this  8th  article  of  the  treaty,  on 
which  they  were  now  called  to  appropriate  a large  \ 
sum  of  money.  And  this  became  more  extraordinary  , 
when  they  knew  tnat  the  very  question  involved  in  this  ' 
8th  article  had  been,  since  1814  not  only  a serious  j 
question  in  Europe,  but  in  the  United  States.  By  re- ; 
ference  to  the  documents  on  his  table  it  would  bet 
found  that  the  British  archives  were  crowded  with  cor-  1 
respondence  between  that  government  and  several! 
other  governments,  in  endeavoring  to  make  some  ar- 1 
rangement  in  relation  to  the  right  of  search  and  of 
visit  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing'the  slave  trade.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
United  States  not  one  word  was  said  by  the  president 
on  this  subject. 

The  house  might  be  surprised  at  Mr.  McK.’s  ob- 
jecting to  the  appropriation  for  the  execution  of  a 
treaty  which  was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  but 
he  held  that  this  house,  in  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions. had  a perfect  right  to  make  or  withhold  them. 
He  advanced,  on  this  point,  no  new  doctrine;  he  only 
stood  on  the  ground  with  the  opposers  of  Jay’s  treaty, 
and  he  now  made  the  prophecy  that  the  same  unpo- 1 
pularity  which  had  attended  that  measure  would  be 
found  following  the  treaty  that  had  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  He  trusted  that  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington, who  had  left  to  them  the  advice  not  to  form 
political  connexions  of  any  kind,  would  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  treaty,  made  as  it  had  been.  Let  it 
rather  be  the  name  of  men  by  whom  it  had  been 
made:  call  it  the  Ashburton  treaty,  or  by  the  name 
of  that  gentleman  who  had  shown  himself  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  British  in  the  last  war,  as  he  had  now 
done.  Let  it  stand  in  his  name,  and  not  in  the  name 
of  Washington. 

Since  1815  the  British  government  had  been  en- 
gaged, under  the  plea  of  humanity,  to  extend  their 
maritime  power.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  they 
had  held  forth  the  doctrine,  among  other  religious 
acts,  ihat  they  had  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trane.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  to  he  ef- 
fected was  left  untouched,  and  that  congress  adjourn- 
ed without  any  way  being  pointed  out.  The  British 
government,  not  satisfied  with  that,  had  made  a pro- 
position to  the  Spanish  government,  about  the  year 
1817,  for  the  mutual  right  of  search,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  right  of  reciprocal  visit  was  given.  They 
had  applied  to  the  French  government,  and  the  duke 
of  Richilieu,  thinking  that  the  right  of  visit,  or  of 
search,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  become  a source 
of  controversy,  had  refused  to  accede  to  it.  In  1822 
they  had  again  presented  the  subject  to  the  congress 
of  Verona;  and  if  gentlemen  would  refer  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  the  answer 
by  the  representative  of  the  French  goverment,  they 
would  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  ihe  position  of 
that  government  with  that  of  our  government  in  this 
case,  and  the  answer  of  the  French  government 
should  have  been  ours. 

Mr.  McK.  went  on  to  read  from  the  reply  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  to  the  memorial  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade, 
as  follows.  This,  he  said,  was  the  answer: 

“The  English  memorial  affirms  that  this  odious 
contraband  traffio  in  human  flesh  is  especially  car- 


ried on  under  the  French  flag,  whether  that  flag  ue 
borne  by  ships  really  belonging  to  France,  or  mere- 
ly employed  to  protect  foreign  ships. 

“Pirates  may  hoist  honorable  colors:  France  can- 
not affirm  that  brigands  have  not  borrowed  hers;  but 
it  will  never  be  with  her  knowledge  that  dishonor 
and  crime  find  protection  under  the  French  flag.” 

“The  French  government  is  resolved  to  prosecute 
rigorously  any  of  its  subjects  engaged  in  this  barba- 
rous traffic.  Numerous  condemnations  have  al- 
ready been  pronounced;  and  the  tribunals  have  pun- 
ished in  all  instances  in  which  the  crime  could  be 
proved  against  the  criminals.  ‘It  would  be  horrible,’ 
says  the  English  memorial, ‘if  the  necessity  of  de- 
stroying human  life  should  become  the  consequence 
of  the  necessity  of  concealing  a traffic  proscribed 
by  law.’  This  just  observation  proves  that  French 
law  has  been  rigorously  enforced;  and  the  excess  of 
cruel  precautions  taken  by  the  slave  traders  to  con- 
ceal their  victims  proves  most  decisively  the  vigi- 
lance of  our  government. 

“A  law  which  prompts  such  enormities,  to  enable 
the  delinquent  to  evade  the  punishment  of  that  law, 
may  be  deemed  somewhat  severe;  nevertheless,  the 
French  government  is  resolved  to  augment  the  legal 
penalties,  as  soon  as  the  public  mind  shall  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  change,  and  consequently,  when  the  legis- 
lative chambers  are  enabled  fo  renew  the  discussion 
of  the  slave  trade.  It  is  painful,  but  at  the  same 
time  useful  to  remark,  that  all  foreign  interference 
augments  the  difficulties  of  the  French  government, 
arid  tends  to  retard  the  object  which  all  men  of  ge- 
nerous feeling  are  anxious  to  see  attained.” 

At  that  time  (continued  Mr.  McKeon)  they  failed 
to  carry  out  their  negotiations  for  a mutual  right  of 
search.  In  1822  or  1823  had  come  up  the  famous 
treaty  referred  to  in  a late  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which  they  had  giv- 
en tha  British  government  something  like  the  mutual 
right  of  search.  [Mr.  McK.  read  an  extract  from 
the  language  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  subject  of  the 
Panama  mission,  relative  to  the  unfortunate  conse- 
quences of  making  any  such  connexions.]  In  1832 
or  1833  (continued  Mr.  McK.)  the  British  govern- 
ment had  succeeded  in  making  a treaty  with  the 
French  government,  which  at  that  moment  (he  was 
understood  to  say)  the  opposite  n in  the  chamber  of 
deputies  were  endeavoring  to  have  annulled.  In  1834 
agents  on  the  part  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain 
had  come  again  to  the  United  States  when  the  state 
department  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and 
made  application  on  this  subject.  Various  objec- 
tions had  then  been  made  by  the  United  States.  Here 
was  the  language  of  Mr.  Forsyth  in  his  letter  to  sir 
Charles  R.  Vaughan  on  the  subject: 

“The  undersigned  does  not  intend  to  invite  a dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  He  is  sensible  that  new  and 
extended  arrangements  might  be  offered  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  conventional  prevention,  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  that  have  been  suggested.  He 
would  cheerfully  aid  his  Britannic  majesty’s  minis- 
ter in  devising  them,  if  the  opinion  had  not  been 
definitively  formed  not  to  make  the  United  States  a 
party  to  any  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  is  believed  that  by  a faithful  execution  of 
its  own  means  of  detecting  and  punishing  those 
American  citizens  who  violate  its  laws,  the  govern- 
ment will  best  perform  its  duties  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  its  obligations  to  the  interests  of 
the  world.” 

They  were  then  driven  back,  said  Mr.  McK. 
When  the  present  administration,  he  continued,  had 
come  in,  this  principle  of  treaties  had  become  the 
subject  of  discussion.  It  had  been  well  known  to 
the  United  States  that  the  object  was  to  get  us  into 
this  in  some  way.  If  gentlemen  would  refer  to  the 
documents  they  would  find  that  Lord  Palmerston 
spoke  of  this  as  a proposition  to  enter  into  a “Chris- 
tian league,”  and  that  Lord  Arberdeen  called  it  a 
“holy  alliance.”  They  had  not  been  able  to  enter 
into  this  alliance  directly  with  this  government,  but 
it  had  been  done  indirectly,  and  Mr.  McK.  submitted 
that  we  were  worse  off'  than  those  nations  who  had 
come  into  this  direct  arrangement  by  the  Quintuple 
treaty.  He  proposed  to  compare  the  provisions  of 
the  8th  article  of  our  treaty  with  the  corr  sponding 
provisions  in  the  Quintuple  treaty.  The  3d  article 
of  this  (the  Quintuple)  treaty  provided  that — * 

“Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  which  may 
choose  to  employ  cruisers  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  and  to  exercise  the  mutual  right  of  search, 
reserves  to  itself  to  fix,  according  to  its  own  conve- 
nience, the  number  of  the  ships  of  war  which  shall 
be  employed  on  the  service  stipulated  in  the  second 
article  of  the  present  treaty,  as  well  as  the  stations 
on  which  the  said  ships  shall  cruise.” 

And  the  fifth  article  of  'he  same  treaty  provided 
that — 

“The  cruisers  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall 
mutually  afford  to  each  other  assistance  in  all  cases 


when  it  may  be  useful  that  they  should'  act  in  co 
cert.”  t 

The  corresponding  (the  8t‘h). article  in  our  treaty 
was  as  follows: 

“Art.  8.  The  parties  mutually  stipulate  that  each 
shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a sufficient  and  adequate  squadron, 
or  naval  force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers  and 
descriptions,  to  carry  in  all  no«  less  than  eighty  guns, 
to  enforce,  separately  and  respectively,  the  laws, 
rights,  and  obligations,  of  eacrhofi  the  two  countries, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trader  the  said 
squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other;  but  the 
two  governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give 
such  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  their  respec- 
tive forces  as  shall  enable  them,  most  effectually  to- 
act  in  concert  and  co-operation;,  upon  mutual  con- 
sultation, as  exigincies  may  arise,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  true  object  of  this  article;  co  ies  of  all 
such  orders  to  be  comm-iinjeaited'by  each  government 
to  the  other,  respectively.” 

| Did  not  these  two  provisions  (he  asked)  amount  to 
the  same  thing?  There  was  a mutual  co-operation 
in  both  cases.  Although  it  was  not  provided  for  ire 
our  treaty  so  directly  in  form,  it  was  the  same  in  fact. 
This  treaty  must  evidently  have-  been  framed)  to  cor- 
respond with  tls©  Quintuple  treaty,  and  did  corres- 
pond with  it  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  secret  of 
this  arrangement  he  was- trying  to  find  out.  Lord 

: Aberdeen’s  despatch,  feted  Decembers©,  1841,  was 
as  pert  as  any  one  could  well  imagine.  He  told 

j Mr.  Everett  ihat  on  this  day  (no  matter  what  the 

j United  Slates  might  do)  the  treaty  of  alliance 
had  been  signed  between  the  different  powers,  and 
recited  the  despatch  of  Lord  Palmeston,  in  which 
he  said  that  this  right  of  visitation  would  he  insist- 
ed on, 

! So  far  as  Mr,  Mt-K.  had  understood  the  message 
of  the  president,  the  treaty  was  to  have  been  a sub- 
stitute for  the  difficulty  which  had  prevailed  in  refe- 
rence to  this  alleged  mutual  right  of  search.  He 
proposed  to  show  how  much  in  opposition  to  each 
other  were  this  message  of  the  president  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  how  unfortunately  our  government  had  been 
brought  in  conflict  with  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
this  matter.  The  president,  in  his  message,  said: 

“The  examination  or  visitation  of  the  merchant 
vessels  of  one  nation  by  the  cruisers  of  another,  for* 
any  purposes  except  those  known  and  acknowledged 
by  the  law  of  nations,  under  whatever  restraints  or 
regulations  it  may  take  place,  may  lead  todaflge'- 
rous  results.  It  is  far  better,  by  other  means,  to  su- 
percede any  supposed  necessity,  or  any  motive,  for 
such  examination  or  visit.  Interference  with  a mer- 
chant vessel  by  an  armed  cruiser  is  always  a delicata 
proceeding,  apt  to  touch  the  point  of  national  ho- 
nor, as  well  as  to  affect  the  interests  of  individuals. 
It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  expedient,  not  only 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent,  but  at  the  same  time  as  removing  all  pretext 
on  the  part  of  others  for  violating  the  immunities  of 
the  American  flag  upon  the  seas,  as  they  exist  and 
are  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  enter  into  the 
articles  now  submitted  to  the  senate. 

“The  treaty  which  I now  submit  to  you  proposes 
no  alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules 
of  the  law  of  nations.  It  provides  simply  that  each 
of  the  two  governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  a sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately 
and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations,  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.” 

Here  was  Mr.  Peel’s  language: 

“It  is  my  duty  to  state,  in  the  face  of  the  house  of 
commons,  that  the  claim  to  that  right  of  visitation 
contended  for  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
not  been  relinquished;  that  on  this  subject  there  was 
made  no  concession  whatever,  and  that  to  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
we  adhere  at  this  moment.  [Cheers  from  both  sides 
of  the  house.] 

“With  respect  to  the  treaty  which  we  have  en- 
tered into  with  the  United  States,  in  signing  that 
treaty  we  consider  that  we  have  abandoned  nought 
of  visitation.  We  did  not  understand  from  the  U. 
Slates  that  they  entered  into  that  treaty  with  any  en- 
gagement from  us  to  abandon  the  right  of  visitation, 
which  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  slave  trade.  We  thought  it  was  a step 
in  advance  when  the  United  States  professed  a readi- 
ness to  detach  a naval  force  to  the  coast  of  Africa 

for  the  purpqse  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 

W q did  not  accept  the  detachment  of  that  naval 
force  as  an  equivalent  for  any  right  which  we  claim- 
ed.’1 


There  they  were,  in  direct  conflict.  We  had  rain- 
ed, continued  Mr.  McK.  (alter  some  remarks  which, 
from  his  turning  away,  were  lost  at  the  reporter’s 
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esk  on  (he  right  of  the  chair  1 after  all  this  surren- 
ie\  to  British,  interference,  nothing  but  contest. — 
This  treaty  which  had  been  given  to  the  country 
seemed  likely  to  produce  most  bitter  fruits.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel’s  construction  of  the  treaty  was,  that  that 
government  had  surrendered  none  of  the  rights  they 
claimed,  and  he  reiterated  the  construction  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  Mr.  McK.  referred  to  and  commented  on 
extracts  from  certain  documents,  (containing  the 
doctrine  held  by  Mr.  Stevenson  on  this  subject,  &c.) 
but  was  not  heard  sufficiently  to  render  it  possible 
to  give  his  remarks  in  their  connexion.  Among  the 
documents  referred  to  was  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett  of  December  20,  1841, 
communicating,  among  other  things  “the  substance 
of  those  instructions  under  which  the  British  cruisers 
act  in  relation  to  American  vessels  when  employed 
on  this  service,”  from  which  he  read  the  following 
extract: 

“If,  from  the  intelligence,  which  the  officer  com- 
manding her  majesty’s  cruiser  may  have  received, 
or  from  the  manoeuvres  of  the  vessel,  or  from  other 
sufficient  cause,  he  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
although  bearing  the  American  flag,  the  vessel  does 
not  belong  to  the  United  States,  he  is  ordered,  if  the 
state  of  the  wind  and  weather  shall  admit  of  it,  to 
go  ahead  of  the  suspected  vessel,  after  communicat- 
ing his  intention  by  hailing,  and  to  drop  a boat  on 
board  of  her,  to  ascertain  her  nationality,  without 
detaining  her  if  she  shall  prove  to  be  really  an  Ame- 
rican vessel.  But,  should  this  mode  of  visiting  the 
vessel  be  impracticable,  he  is  to  require  her  lo  be 
brought  to  for  this  purpose.  The  officer  who  boards 
the  vessel  is  merely  to  satisfy  himself  of  her  nation- 
ality, by  her  papers  or  other  proofs and,  should  she  re- 
ally be  an  American  vessel,  he  will  immediately  quit 
her,  offering,  with  consent  of  her  commander,  to  note 
on  her  papers  the  cause  of  suspecting  her  nationality , 
and  the  number  of  minutes  she  was  detained  (if  de- 
tained at  all)  for  the  object  in  question.  All  the  par- 
ticulars are  to  be  immediately  entered  in  the  log 
book  of  the  cruiser,  and  a full  statement  of  them 
is  to  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity  direct  lo  Eng- 
land.” 

The  principle  of  that  set  of  instructions,  said,  Mr. 
McK.,  made  Great  Britain  the  high  sheriff  of  the 
seas.  It  was  reported  in  the  recent  debates  that 
Palmerston  asked  Peel  whether,  since  this  treaty, 
there  had  been  any  modification  or  alteration  made 
in  these  orders  or  not,  and  that  he  replied  that  the 
right  of  visitation  had  not  been  surrendered,  that 
no  material  alteration  had  been  made  in  these  in- 
structions, and  that  every  American  vessel  found 
within  certain  limits  would  be  subject  to  the  ope- 
ration of  these  instructions.  With  reference  to  the 
law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  Mr.  McK.  would 
refer  to  the  authority  of  one  of  Great  Britain’s  own 
judges: 

“I  can  find  no  authority,”  says  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott,  “that  gives  the  right  of  interruption  to 
the  navigation  of  states  upon  the  high  seas,  except 
that  which  the  right  of  war  gives  to  belligerents 
against  neutrals.  No  nation  can  exercise  a right  of 
visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappro- 
priated parts  of  the  ocean,  except  upon  the  bellige- 
rent claim.”  And  again:  “No  nation  has  the  right 

to  force  their  way  for  the  liberation  of  Africa  by 
trampling  upon  the  independence  of  other  states,  on 
the  pretence  of  an  eminent  good,  by  means  that  are 
unlawful,  or  to  press  forward  to  a great  principle  by 
breaking  through  other  great  principles  which  stand 
in  their  way.” 

As  Mr.  McK.  understood  the  instructions  of  the 
British  government,  it  was  an  attempt  to  transfer  the 
common  law  to  the  ocean.  A watchman,  if  he  found 
a man  under  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  streets 
of  London,  could  arrest  him,  and  take  him  to  the 
watchhouse,  and  it  was  a perfect  defence  for  him  that 
the  man  was  thus  found  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances. This  was  the  doctrine  which,  in  their  last 
despatches,  Ihey  had  applied  to  the  seas. 

The  position  of  the  U.  States  was  very  well  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Cass  in  a document  printed  in  Paris, 
from  which  Mr.  McK.  would  read: 

“It  is  the  immunity  of  their  own  bona  fide  vessels 
they  seek  to  secure.  They  do  not  deny  to  the  cruis- 
ers of  all  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  right  to  enlcr 
and  search  each  the  vessels  of  their  own  country, 
and  of  every  other  country  which  may  concede  the 
privilege,  though  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates  may  fly 
at  all  their  mast  heads.  But  they. do  deny  the  right  of 
any  such  cruiser  to  search  their  vessels,  and  here  lies 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Certainly,  if  a British 
or  French  frigate  encounters  a vessel  at  sea,  which 
is  most  assuredly  a British  or  a French  vessel,  en- 
deavoring to  conceal  her  nationality  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  such  frigate  is  justified  in  boarding  her,  and 
in  disposing  of  her  as  the  la  .vs  of  her  country  may 
provide.  But  this  is  done  at  the  risk  of  the  boarding 
ship.” 


“A  perpetual  right  to  stop,  to  search,  and  to  si  ze 
is  one  thing.  A casual  act  of  trespass,  conceded  to 
be  such,  excused  by  peculiar  circumstances,  and  im- 
mediately acknowledged  and  atoned  for,  is  another. 
The  latter  may  be  pardoned.  The  former  is  intol- 
erable. The  commander  of  the  boarding  vessel  is 
precisely  in  the  condition  of  a sheriff’s  officer,  who 
with  a writ  agamst  A arrests  B.  Now,  on  trial  in  an 
action  of  trespass,  which  B might  institute  for  this 
assault  and  battery,  what  would  be  the  measure  of 
damages  which  an  intelligent  jury  would  apply  to 
the  case?  They  would  adopt  precisely  the  same  rule 
we  have  already  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  com- 
mander. If  the  officer  had  strong  reasons  to  mistake 
the  identity  of  B,  and  to  suppose  he  was  A,  and  if 
he  had  conducted  himself  with  perfect  propriety, 
and  had  really  committed  no  injury,  he  would  be 
dismissed  with  nominal  damages;  damages  which 
while  they  asserted  the  great  principle  of  liberty, 
would  yet  be  perfectly  valueless  in  their  amount, 
leaving  the  ill  advised  complainant  to  pay  the  co3ts. 
Such  is  the  illustration  of  our  maritime  subject.  In 
this  manner  the  principle  is  saved,  and  flagrant  abuses 
prevented.  And  why  the  naked  principle  is  incal- 
culably valuable  to  the  United  States  is  obvious.— 
Upon  it  turns  the  claim  of  impressment.  The  ex- 
ercise of  that  claim,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a legal  right  of  entry.  So  long  as  this  en- 
try is  illegal,  so  long  the  American  seamen  are,  by 
British  confession,  safe  from  British  power.” 

The  British  government  (continued  Mr.  McK.)  in 
fact  exercise  the  right  to  vise  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  in  fact  the  passport  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessel  on  the  ocean.  The  principle  which  the 
United  States  must  insist  on  was,  that  when  our  flag 
was  seen  on  the  ocean  it  was  prima  facie  evidence 
that  it  was  an  American  vessel;  and  if  any  foreign 
power  directed  the  search  of  that  vessel,  either  di- 
rect or  indirect,  it  became  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  such  an  invasion  on  our  rights.  Sup- 
pose it  was  a pirate,  gentlemen  said.  The  president 
had  admitted  in  his  message  that,  in  case  of  a pirate 
ship,  there  was  an  exception  to  the  law  of  nations. 
He  denied  this  admission  of  the  president.  There 
was  no  exception  whatever;  if  they  seized  or  touch- 
ed an  innocent  merchant  vessel,  they  could  not  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  her  being  suspected  to  be  a 
pirate. 

Mr.  MrK.  referred,  with  approbation  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  this  morning’s  Madisonian  on  this  subject. — 
Great  Britain  (continued  Mr.  McK.)  was  putting 
forward  the  claim  to  this  time,  and  professing  to  be 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  while  she  was 
forcing  down  the  throats  of  the  innocent  Chinese  a 
noxious  drug,  and  while  at  the  very  last  news  from 
Europe,  her  troops  i.i  Afghanistan  were  engaged  in 
burning  down  the  very  trees.  While  her  object  was 
lo  grasp  the  commercial  monopoly  and  lo  curtail  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of  her 
only  rival  power,  the  United  States,  it  became  us  to 
be  firm  in  the  exercise  of  our  rights  under  the  law 
of  nations.  If  there  was  any  principle  which  the 
United  States  should  stand  up  to,  it  was  her  princi- 
ple in  regard  to  the  right  to  visit,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  elections  in  this  country  would  not  be  less  back- 
ward than  they  were  in  France,  where  the  very  ques- 
tion was  “down  with  the  treaty.”  He  trusted  that 
the  same  question  with  relation  to  the  right  of  visit 
would  be  presented  at  our  polls,  and  that  there  would 
be  but  one  opinion  in  this  country,  viz:  the  dete.  mi- 
nation  of  the  United  States  to  stand  by  the  laws  of 
nations,  as  written,  as  understood  for  centuries,  as 
practised  by  Great  Britain,  as  expounded  by  all  wri- 
ters, that  the  U.  States  would  stand  to  the  last  for 
the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Cushing  said  that  it  had  been  his  intention,  if 
the  subject  had  come  up  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
debate,  to  have  entered  upon  a discussion  of  it  at 
some  length;  but  to  do  so  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  to  trespass  on  the  time  and  forbearance 
of  the  house.  His  purpose  now,  therefore,  was  to 
occupy  but  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  briefly  pre 
scntiiig  his  views  touching  what  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  controverted  question  in  the  whole  case,  viz: 
the  conflicting  views  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  speaking  for 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  president 
of  *the  United  States,  speaking  in  behalf  of  our  own 
government. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a long  boundary  controversy, 
which  had  subsisted  between  the  twro  governments 
ever  since  1815,  they  had  at.  length  concluded  a trea- 
ty which  not  only  settled  that  controversy,  but  at  the 
same  sime  disposed  of  various  other  collateral  aim 
controverted  questions — questions  of  the  gravest 
character,  and  threatening  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
both  countries.  On  one  single  point  of  this  treaty, 
however,  there  arose  a question,  viz.  as  to  the  effect 
and  meaning  of  the  eighth  article,  which  provided 
for  concerted  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  On  that  question  it 


was  to  be  presumed,  as  he  supposed,  that  he  and 
others  stood  here  very  much  as  sK  Robert  Peel  and 
others  of  the  parliament  i England  stood  in  the 
house  of  commons.  Both  governments  were  repre- 
sentative in  their  character;  both  assemblies  contain- 
ed much  of  popular  ingredient:  and  those  who  wield 
both  governments  had,  of  course,  to  contend  with 
many  various  and  conflicting  popular  interests.  A 
member  in  the  British  parliament  rose  lo  explain  his 
views  of  the  construction  of  a treaty,  probably  with 
the  double  view  of  exerting  a certain  influence  on 
classes  of  individuals  immediately  around  him,  and 
of  supporting  his  friends  in  the  administration  of  a 
neighboring  country  who  were  allied  with  him  in  car- 
rying certain  political  views  and  measures.  We  saw 
sir  Robert  Peel  rise  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
departing,  as  Mr.  C.  conceived,  from  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  courtesy,  undertake  to  reply  to  an  offi- 
cial message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 
to  congress;  and  here  we  beheld  a strictly  correla- 
tave  spectacle — a member  of  congress  rising  in  his 
place — to  do  what?  To  defend  a treaty  as  construed 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States?  to  stand  for  the 
interpretation  put  upon  its  language  by  his  own  gov- 
ernment? No;  but  to  defend  the  construction  of  a 
foreign,  and,  on  this  question,  an  adversary  govern- 
ment. Mr.  C.  thanked  heaven  he  stood  in  a very 
different  position — the  position  not  Only  of  maintain- 
ing the  honor  of  the  U.  States,  but  of  reaffirming  here, 
and,  if  his  voice  could  have  sufficient  powertomake 
itself  heard  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  in  that  houseof 
commons  also,  the  construction  contended  for  by  our 
own  chief  magistrate.  And  he  hoped  to  make  the 
soundness  of  that  construction  so  clear  that  it  should 
be  impossible  to  doubt  it;  he  would  make  it  as  plain 
and  as  undeniable  as  any  strictly  mathematical  cal- 
culation. To  do  this  he  would  first  eliminate  from 
the  question  all  those  matters  which  were  foreign  to 
it,  so  as  to  leave  a simple  naked  equation,  and  this  he 
would  then  attempt  to  resolve  for  the  settlement  of 
any  doubtful  element  it  might  contain.  And,  first,  he 
would  observe  that  there  was  no  disputed  question 
between  the  two  governments  as  to  the  belligerent 
right  of  search.  All  agreed  in  adopting  the  view 
taken  by  Lord  Stowell,  who  had  recognized  that  right 
not  only  as  being  maintained  by  the  laws  of  England, 
but  as  that  which  was  established  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions also.  This  right  had  been  recognised  on  both 
sides  as  a conceded  point  throughout  this  entire  con- 
troversy. Pie  said,  therefore,  that  we  entered  upon 
the  discussion  with  universal  accord  touching  one 
point,  viz.  that  which  was  commonly  known  and  spok- 
en of  as  ‘the  right  of  search.’  And  he  affirmed,  on  the 
authority  of  all  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  and  all 
records  of  negotiations  which  had  ever  fallen  under 
his  eye,  that  there  was  but  one  recognised  right  of 
search,  viz.  that  which  was  denominated  as  belli- 
gerent right,  which  had  first  grown  up  by  cus- 
tom, and  then  had  been  sanctioned  by  convention, 
viz.  the  right  to  search  a vessel  at  sea  for  enemies’ 
goods  and  enemies’  persons, or  for  contraband  of  warj 
and  this  right  was  limited  to  an  actual  state  of  war. 
The  existence  of  such  a belligerent  right  of  search 
as  this  was  the  first  point  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
question  now  in  controversy.  The  second  thing  to  be 
excluded  was  that  illegitimate  assumed  right  of  search 
which  had  grown  up  since  1814  among  those  nations 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  but  a few  days  before  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  that  there  had  first  appeared  this  novel  idea 
of  a right  of  search  exercised  for  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  slaves.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  a 
despatch  from  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  prince  Tal- 
leyrand, proposing  the  establishment  of  a limited 
right  of  search  on  certain  limited  ccasts,  and  an  un- 
limited right  upon  the  high  seas,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Now," 
Mr.  C.  should  assume  that  in  the  several  despatches 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  dated  on  the  13th  of  October  and 
20th  December  last,  and  in  that  laid  upon  the  speak- 
er’s table  yesterday,  as  well  as  in  the  speech  of  sir 
Robert  Peel,  which  he  considered  as  a deliberate  and 
prepared  expose  of  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, there  was  a renunciation  of  this  rightof  search 
exercised  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  was  mutually  conceded  by  conven- 
tions between  nations  combining  to  effect  that  object. 

But,  apart  from  that  question,  there  had  been  sim- 
ultaneously with1  this  diplomatic  intercourse  on  the 
subject,  a series  of  acts  of  parliament  which  went 
hand  in  hand  with  tile  treaties,  and  were  directed  to 
the  same  object,  viz.  the  establishment  of  an  inform- 
al right  of  search,  to  be  exercised  for  suppressing  the 
traffic  in  slaves.  The  act  of  parliament  of  the  1st 
August,  1839,  assumed  to  give  to  British  cruisers  the 
right  to  visit,  search,  seize,  detain,  and  snid  in  for 
adjudication  any  vessels,  whether  of  the  Portuguese 
or  any  other  nation  who  should,  on  good  reason,  be 
suspected  to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade;  and,  aside 
from  this,  there  had  been  an  open  attempt  to  enforce 
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upon  the  world  the  municipal  law  of  England  on  that 
subject,  by  the  late  famous  quintuple  treaty,  a copy 
of  which  Mr.  C.  should  couple  with  the  remarks  he 
now  submitted  when  they  went  to  the  press,  believ- 
ing that  an  authentic  document  like  that  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  reading  and  reflecting  readers 
than  much  of  that  crude  and  mischievous  trash  which 
occupied  to  too  great  an  extent  the  columns  of  our 
public  journals.  From  a comparison  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  and  the  language  of  the  treaty, 
it  would  be  fourd  that  the  latter  followed  the  former 
totidtm  verbis;  both  employed  the  very  same  expres- 
sions in  describing  the  indicia  of  suspicion  on  w hich 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  was  lobe  founded. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  two  points,  Mr.  C.  now  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  treaty  ol 
Washington,  and  asked  them  to  concede  to  him  that, 
contend  as  sir  Robert  Peel  might,  on  points  of  con- 
structions, and  enter  as  he  might  into  special  plead- 
ings to  establish  them,  it  was  plain  that  in  that  treaty 
the  United  Stales  government  had  made  this  advance; 
that  for  the  purpope  of  suppressing  the  exercise  of 
this  right  of  search,  it  had  established  a system  of 
concerted  cruising.  This  measure  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  reciprocal  right  of  search  proposed  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  quintuple  tieaty,  and  had  had 
a powerful  effect  in  Europe  in  rolling  back  the  tide 
of  English  assumption  and  negotiation,  and  prevented 
the  establishment  of  a conventional  right  of  search 
by  a universal  treaty;  which  right,  had  it  been  so  es- 
tablished by  general  consent,  must,  ispo  Judo,  become 
a part  of  the  law  of  nations.  Mr.  C.  averred  that 
this  treaty  of  Washington  had  prevented  such  a re- 
sult. This  plan  of  concerted  cruising  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  right  ol  search;  and,  that  it  was  opera- 
ting with  great  power  on  the  policy  of  European 
powers  might  be  proved,  among  various  other  evi- 
dences of  the  fact,  by  the  late  debate  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies  from  which  this  influence  was 
extremely  manifest. 

So  that  he  should,  as  he  had  said,  eliminate,  in  the 
second  place,  from  the  matter  in  controversy,  all 
question  as  to  a conventional  right  of  search  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 

What,  then,  remained?  Any  thing?  In  the  presi- 
dent’s message  of  the  5th  December,  the  president 
assumed  one  view  of  the  only  question  remaining, 
and  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  speech,  had  taken  an  ad- 
verse view  of  it.  What  was  that  question? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  conceded  all  that  Mr.  C.  had  now 
advanced:  but  contended  that  there  exists  a right  of 
visitation,  which  Great  Britain  never  had  conceded, 
and  which,  when  necessary,  in  her  view,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  traffic,  she  should  exercise. — 
Now,  Mr.  C.  asked,  was  there,  in  fact,  such  a thing 
as  this  right  of  visitation,  apart  from  the  right  of 
search?  If  we  looked  at  the  books  which  treated 
on  the  law  of  nations,  (and  which  were  chiefly  of 
continental  origin,)  there  would  be  found  but  one 
word  for  the  right  of  search,  viz.  ‘-droit  de  visile." 

Mr.  Cushing  said  he  was  aware  that  that  phrase, 
droit  de  visile,  was,  in  the  expositions  of  the  right,  ex- 
plained in  a sense  different  from  what  its  mere  terms 
might  imply.  At  the  start,  then,  of  the  existing  con- 
troversy, it  was  a question  of  mere  verbal  criticism; 
but  the  question  was  not  about  the  word:  did  the  thing 
exist?  Phis  thing  of  a right  of  visit  separate  and 
distinct  from  a right  of  search?  Although  the  lan- 
guage of  sir  Robert  Peel,  especially  a portion  of  his 
speech,  was  somewhat  obscure,  it  was  possible  that 
he  might,  in  speaking  of  this  right  of  visitation,  have 
had  in  his  mind  such  a form  of  visit  as  was  exercis- 
ed on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  by  American 
armed  vessels  on  those  of  foreign  nations  sailing  in 
our  waters;  but  that  was  a visitation  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States — laws  of  a mu- 
nicipal character,  and  enacted  to  secure  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenues  of  this  government.  This  was 
a municipal  right,  not  a right  existing  under  law  of 
the  nations.  Such  a right  did  not  exist,  according  to 
sir  William  Scott,  “on  the  unappropriated  parts  of  the 
ocean.”  The  right  of  visitation  for  which  sir  Robert 
Peel  meant  to  contend,  must,  however,  have  been 
something  different  from  this.  And  what,  then,  was 
it!  Was  it  what  he  assumed  it  to  be?  viz.  a visit  for 
the  purpose,  solely,  of  verifying  the  flag  on  a vessel 
at  sea,  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessel  had  a right 
to  sail  under  it?  To  test  this,  Mr.  C.  would  put  a 
case.  Suppose  a British  cruiser  met  a vessel  at  sea 
with  the  American  flag  at  her  masthead,  and  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  the  vessel  was  not  in  reality  an 
American;  the  commander  went  on  board  and  chal 
lenged  the  flag — how  was  its  legitimacy  to  be  verifi- 
ed? The  master  of  the  vessel  would  exhibit  his  re 
gister,  or  a roll  d'equipage,  to  show  she  was  truly 
an  American  vessel.  But  Mr.  C.  would  ask  if  a ves- 
sel might  for  purposes  of  fraud  hoist  a false  flag, 
might  she  not  also  exhibit  false  and  similated  papers 
also?  Had  this  never  been  done?  or  was  it  not  com- 
mon? In  the  late  war  the  question  in  almost  every 


case  where  a vessel  had  been  brought  in  for  adjudi- 
cation, was  the  single  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
her  papers.  It  must  be  utterly  nugatory  and  vain  to 
look  behind  the  flag  of  a vessel  if  the  visiter  might 
not  look  behind  her  papprs  also,  to  the  persons  on 
board  her  and  to  the  nationality  of  her  crew.  If  a 
cruiser  had  a right  to  go  behind  the  flag,  she  must 
have  a right  to  go  behind  the  papers  also.  Now,  he 
would  asic  “what  distinction  could  be  shown  between 
the  right  of  examining  behind  both  flag  and  papers 
and  the  “right  of  search?”  He  could  see  none,  could 
imagine  none.  Either  this  assumed  right  of  visita- 
tion was  a nullity,  or  it  was  the  right  of  search. 

Well,  then,  denying  all  essential  distinction  be- 
tween right  of  visitation  and  right  of  search,  Mr.  C. 
denied  the  soundness  of  sir  Robert^Peel’s  construction 
of  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  reaffirmed  that  in- 
sisted on  by  the  president. 

Again  lie  asked,  did  any  thing  still  remain?  It 
Was,  in  part,  a question  of  verbal  criticism;  and  when 
we  compared  the  three  letters  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
the  three  messages  of  the  President.,  what  did  we 
find?  Did  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  letter  of  the  13th 
of  October,  or  in  that  of  the  20th  December,  or  in 
the  last  one,  affirm  that  Great  Britain  has  the  right 
to  visit  an  American  ship ? No:  and  it  was  a remark- 
able fact.  In  the  supposed  controversy,  the  foreign 
Secretary  of  the  British  governmernt,  the  only  offi- 
cial and  authorized  agent  to  declare  her  will  to  other 
nations,  explicity  disavowed  all  right  to  stop,  inter- 
rupt or  touch,  an  American  vessel  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  What,  then,  was  it  that  he  did  claim? — 
A very  different  thing.  Supposing  a British  cruiser 
should  encounter  on  the  ocean — upon  the  coast  of 
Africa  not  merely,  but  any  any  where  else;  for  the 
right  contended  for  was  a universal  maritime  right 
and  was  co-extensive  with  the  ocean  that  covered 
the  globe;  and,  if  admitted,  was  a right  ^enfold  more 
weighty  and  important  than  the  right  of  search,  cov- 
ering not  only  all  seas,  but  all  objects  for  which  tlie 
American  flag  could  possibly  be  unfurled — a vessel 
with  the  American  flag  at  her  mast-head.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  that  she  was  not  an  American  ves- 
sel, but  a British,  Portuguese,  or  Spanish  vessel, 
either  of  which,  under  reciprocal  national  conven- 
tions, he  had  a right  to  search.  He  thereupon  came 
on  board  of  her.  But  how?  As  an  American  vessel? 
Not  at  all.  That,  he  expressly  disavowed  having  any 
right  to  do.  As  an  American,  he  pretended  to  no 
right  to  put  his  foot  upon  her  deck;  but,  as  a British 
vessel,  or  an  Austrian,  or  a Spanish,  or  a Portuguese 
vessel,  or  as  a pirate.  But  if,  after  entering  the  ves- 
sel, he  should  discover  her  to  be  bona  fide  an  Ame- 


rican ship,  then  he  would  have  committed  an  aggres- 
sion upon  the  United  States  government  and  na- 
tion. He  entered  the  vessel  at  his  peril,  and,  if  he 
transgressed,  he  owed  reparation  to  the  violated  rights 
of  her  nation,  and  reparation  if  demanded,  must  be 
made  by  him  or  his  government. 

Now  Mr.  C.  would  ask,  he  would  put  it  to  the 
common  sense  of  all  men — was  this  a right?  a right  of 
search?  a right  of  visitation?  No;  it  was  no  right  at 
all;  instead  of  being  a right,  it  was  a risk — • a res- 
ponsibility— a hazardous  adventure.  For,  let  the 
purpose  of  her  voyage  be  lawful  or  not,  if  he  had 
gone  where  he  had  no  right  to  go,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
national  aggression  on  the  floating  territory  of  the 
United  Slates. 

These  were  the  views  Mr.  C.  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  dispute,  and  by  which  he  was  prepared  to 
live  and  to  die,  in  peace  or  in  war.  He  would  con- 
cede to  no  government  under  heaven,  friend  or  foe, 
the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States.  And  he  would  here  say,  what  he  be- 
lieved, that  if  the  admiralty  of  Great  Britain  should 
give  orders  to  her  cruisers  to  attempt  the  exercise  of 
such  a right,  it  would  be  an  aggression  upon  the 
American  government  and  people;  and  further,  if 
what  he  should  here  say  might  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing any  weight,  and  was  to  be  criticised  either  here 
or  elsewhere,  he  desired  that  that  should  be  the  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  governments. 

He  had  only  this  to  add  before  he  took  leave  of 
the  subject:  On  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  the  Uriit- 
ted  States  had  ample  cause  to  regret  that  she  had 
ever  given  in  to  sentimental  legislation.  The  only  de- 
batable point  in  this  whole  matter — and  it  was  a de- 
batable point — was  a question  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions which  might  arise  on  the  piracy  statute.  We 
had  taken  a false  step  when  we  gave  a false  name  to 
the  slave  trade.  He  desired  here  to  do  justice  to 
that  able  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  found  every  where  in  the  despatches  of  his 
honorable  colleague,  (Mr.  Adams.)  ll  was  due  to 
him  to  say  that,  if  his  opinion  had  been  followed,  the 
United  Slates  would  have  at  this  day  been  free  from 
difficulties,  from  which  it  was  now  out  of  her  power 
wholly  to  disembarrass  herself. 

Mr.  C.  had  now  done  with  the  subject.  He  bad 
gone  over  it  in  a very  cursory  and  hasty  manner.  It 


had  been  his  intention  to  towh  upon  t'r 
question,  but  he  should  not  longer  trespn 
time  of  the  com  ittee.  What  he  had 
say  further,  he  mould  take  the  liberty  of  sen* 
the  press.  He  should  gladly  have  avoided  all 
on  tins  subject  of  this  treaty,  if  the  appropriatk 
the  bill  could  have  been  passed  without  it;  am 
something  had  now  been  said  on  either  side,  and  In 
did  not  desire  to  see  more  time  consumed  ire  useless: 
discussion,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise,  in  order  that  the  duration; of  the 
debate  might  be  limited  by  resolution. 

The  committee  rose,  and  reported  progress. 

Mr.  Yorke  offered  the  usual  resolution,  providing; 
that  all  debate  on  the  said  bill  should  cease  in  half 
an  hour.  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Kentucky,  moved  that 
the  resolution  be  laid  on  the  table;  which  motion  (35' 
only  voting  in  the  affirmative)  was  rejected-  And  then 
the  resolution  was  adopted.  Whereupon  the  Chairman 
resumed  his  seat  in  committee. 

Mr.  Everett  promised  severe  condensation.  Before 
he  offered  an  amendment  he  meant  to  move,  he  had 
one  or  two  things  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  bill.  And  the  fact  was,  that  he  thought  this, 
treaty  a good  treaty — an  extremely  good  treaty,  and! 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  settled  difficulties  which, 
although  in  themselves  of  little  intrinsic  importance,, 
had  been  in  danger  of  becoming  of  very  g.'iea'S.  con- 
sequence. And,  in  the  next  place,  he  should  vote  to 
pay  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine  the  money  given 
them  in  this  bill  as  an  indemnity  for  the  portion  of 
their  territory  which  had  been  relinquished.  But  he 
hoped  Massachusetts  would  not  accept  her  portion  of 
it.  He  had  no  complaint  to  make  about  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  which  Maine  was  to  get,  although  he 
had  always  doubted  whether  her  claim  toihe-seil  im 
question  was  quite  valid.  He  never  had  voted  tosav 
that  territory  belongs  to  us,  and  we  will  maintain  our 
right  to  it  at  all  hazards;  but,  on  the  ground  that  the 
treaty  in  this  respect  was  a very  good  bargains  to  us, 
he  went  for  appropriating  the  money. 

And  now  as  to  the  main  question — that  about  the- 
right  of  visitation.  He  should  present  it,  not  as  a 
British  question;  the  moment  any  man  rose  and  at- 
tempted to  say  a word  in  support  of  it,  he  was  in- 
stantly charged  with  taking  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
Mr.  E.  should  therefore  present  it  as  an  American! 
question,  and  an  American  right,  against  all  the 
world. 

To  exhibit  more  distinctly  the  views  he  entertain- 
ed, he  asked  that  an  amendment  be  read  aC  the 
Clerk’s  table,  which  was  read  accordingly,  and  the 
purport  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  what  fol- 
lows: 

The  bill  proposed  to  provide  for  sending  a fleet  of 
eighty  guns  to  cruise  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  with 
a view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Now, 
Mr.  E.  would  maintain  that  the  duty  specified  ir>  the 
amendment  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  ven- 
der the  sending  there  of  such  a squadron  in  the 
slightest  degree  useful  to  the  end  in  view.  For  what 
purpose  was  the  fleet  to  be  sent  upon  the  African 
coast?  It  was  not  witn  a view  to  interfere  with  any 
foreign  nation.  Its  object  was  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  vessel  were  equipped  to  cruise  against  pirates. 
The  duties  of  an  American  commander  were  exact- 
ly the  same  as  if  he  were  sent  to  search  for  pirates 
and  suppress  their  depredations.  How  was  this  to 
be  done  if  he  might  exercise  no  right  of  visit?  We 
must  go,  otherwise,  on  the  ground  that  in  all  cases 
“the  flag  protects  the  ship.” 

Now  suppose  the  American  commander  should 
meet  on  the  African  coast  with  a vessel  bearing  the 
Turkish  flag  and  having  written  on  her  stem  the 
“Sarah  Ann  of  New  York,”  or  of  “Baltimore,” 
(which  would  be  more  appropriate,)  [a  laugh};  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  put  forth,  he  must  not  touch 
her.  Let  us  take  one  ground  or  the  other.  Every 
body  knew  that  a flag  was  no  certain  indication  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  bearing  it  belonged. — 
It  would  be  well  known  where  the  American  cruisers 
were  stationed,  and  where  the  British,  and  a slaver, 
the  moment  she  came  in  sight  of  one  of  our  cruisers, 
had  only  to  run  up  a foreign  flag  of  any  kind,  and  she 
would  know  she  was  perfectly  safe.  Without  the 
power  to  visit  such  a vessel,  the  expense  of  the  squa- 
dron was  money  thrown  away;  and  without  it  Mr. 
L.  never  would  vote  a Jullar  for  the  armament. — 
This  was  a right  which  we  must  maintain  as  against 
all  the  world. 

On  what  ground  was  it  controverted?  It  was  said 
that  the  right  of  search  rested  on  the  law  of  nations, 
and  was  purely  a belligerent  right.  He  asked  what 
were  the  la. , s m nations?  Did  they  derive  their 
force  from  a convention  of  nations?  They  did  not. 
They  were  a body  of  rules  growing  out  of  and  adapt- 
ed to  a particular  state  of  the  relations  between  the 
nations  of  the  world  at  any  particular  period.  But 
il  the  state  of  things  was  changed  so  that  new  rela- 
tions sprang  up,  new  rules  sprang  up  with  them. — 
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ar  declared  for  the  first  time,  it  did  not 
ere  was  no  law  of  nations  adapted  t^ 
ar;  they  would  be  created  by  that  state, 
consist  of  such  rules  as  were  most  conve- 
a state  of  war. 

admitted  that  recently  new  relations  had  sprung 
-nd  what  were  they?  Such  as  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  declared  war  against 
piracy.  The  declaration  affected  the  U.  S.  themsel- 
ves; but  did  it  not  also  establish  relations  with  other 
nations  which  they  were  bound  to  respect?  Assuredly. 
He  held  that  they  were  bound  to  respect  them:  while 
the  United  States  were  entitled  to  carry  out  their 
own  rights  in  such  a manner  as  should  least  inter- 
fere with  those  of  others.  And  how  was  this  to  be 
done?  Was  the  flag  in  all  cases  to  protect  the  ship? 
A war  against  piracy  was  a war  against  a certain 
class  of  men  who  were  declared  to  be  the  enemy  of 
mankind  If  our  citizens  should  enter  into  the  prac- 
tice of  piracy,  they  thereby  placed  themselves  at 
war  w'ith  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
had  all  the  rights  of  war  against  them.  Was  the 
house  aware  that  this  right  of  visit  had  been  uniform- 
ly exercised  by  the  American  flag?  When  our  ves- 
sels of  war  were  at  sea,  and  especially  in  the  West 
Indies,  they  constantly  exercised  it  They  did  not,  to 
be  sure,  visit  every  vessel  that  hove  in  sight;  but  they 
visited  and  examined  every  “long,  low,  black  look- 
ing schooner,”  without  the  least  regard  to  the  flag 
she  might  carry.  Suppose  the  vessel  should  turn  out 
to  be  English,  and  Great  Britain  should  complain  and 
claim  damages,  why  Mr.  E.  would  pay  them  some 
twenty-five  cents  or  such  a matter,  but  he  would  still 
maintain  our  right  to  visit.  Otherwise,  the  sea  might 
be  covered  with  pirates,  and  no  cruisers  dare  inter- 
fere with  them.  Hence,  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
combining  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  had  mutually 
conceded  to  each  other  this  right  of  visitation:  the 
United  States  alone  stood  aloof  and  refused  to  come 
into  the  agreement.  Now,  we  held  that  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  of  war  might  enter  on  board  a vessel 
with  the  British  flag  to  see  if  she  was  a British  ves- 
sel or  not;  might  not  a British  vessel  of  war  do  the 
same  thing  to  a vessel  bearing  the  American  flag? 

It  was  vain  to  place  this  right  of  visitation  on  the 
ground  of  the  right  of  search:  the  right  of  search 
went  further;  it  extended  not  only  to  the  character 
of  the  vessel,  but  also  to  the  character  of  the  cargo 
and  the  character  of  the  crew.  A cruiser  exercis- 
ing this  right  might  muster  the  crew  of  the  vessel, 
search  and  overhaul  her  cargo,  so  as  in  fact  to  break 
up  her  voyage. 

What  was  proposed  by  this  amendment?  Simply 
that  the  character  of  a vessel  might  be  ascertained 
— no  matter  if  she  had  a cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  if 
she  really  belonged  to  the  United  Slates,  a British 
cruiser  might  not  touch  her. 

But  this  right  was  to  be  exercised  in  a reasonable 
manner.  True,  the  right  might  be  abused,  and  there- 
fore Mr.  E’s  amendment  required  that  in  case  of  a 
vessel  being  wrongfully  boarded,  a certificate  of  the 
fact  should  be  given,  enabling  the  injured  parties  to 
show  who  did  the  act.  He  trusted  that  all  such 
abuses  would  be  severely  punished.  But  it  was  ut- 
terly vain  to  say,  because  there  might  be  abuses,  that 
therefore  a right  of  such  consequence  should  be  de- 
nied; and  he  was  astonished  that  any  reasonable  man 
should  attempt  to  deny  it.  The  right  of  visitation 
was  one  which  belonged  to  all  nations. 

In  reply  to  some  query  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Holmes: 

Mr.  E.  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  govern- 
ment to  declare  in  what  manner  this  right  should  be 
exercised.  In  the  amendment  Mr.  E.  had  confined 
its  exercise  to  a space  within  one  hundred  le  gues 
from  the  African  coast.  On  former  occasions  we 
had  not  been  so  particular.  In  the  “hovering  act,” 
as  it  was  called,  our  collectors  had  been  authorized 
to  board  vessels  under  a foreign  flag  who  were  found 
hovering  on  our  coast  with  an  apparent  intent  to 
smuggle.  But  now,  when  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  banded  together  to  put  down  the  slave  trade, 
the  question  came  up  as  to  a right  common  to  all  na- 
tions, and  we  put  it  on  the  ground  of  analogy  to  the 
right  of  search.  He  wished  that  the  case  should  be 
put  fairly  before  the  country,  not  as  a right  which 
Great  Britain  claimed,  and  which  we  refused,  but  as 
a right  which  we  claimed  ourselves  as  against  all 
nations.  We  never  could  stand  on  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  if  we  refused  its  exercise  by  others. 

Mr.  Alien,  of  Maine,  went  into  a reply  to  a re- 
mark made  by  Mr.  Everett,  touching  her  reception  of 
the  indemnity,  in  which  he  warmly  repelled  the  in- 
sinuation therein  contained  against  the  character  and 
honor  of  his  state;  iu  which  he  briefly  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  boundary  contest  and  the  conduct  of 
the  general  government  towards  the  slate.  He  was 
still  speaking  with  warmth,  when  the  hour  allotted 
for  the  debate  expired,  and  the  committee  proceeded 
to  vote. 
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MR.  PEARCE’S  REPORT. 

Mr.  Pearce,  from  the  committee  on  judiciary  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  made  on  the  31st  Jan. 
ult.  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary,  to  whom  was 
referred  so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as  re- 
lates to  the  refunding  of  the  fine  heretofore  impos- 
ed upon  General  Jackson,  and  sundry  memorials 
and  resolutions  of  state,  legislatures  relative  thereto, 
report: 

That  the  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee in  two  aspects,  in  neither  of  which  have  they 
been  able  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  refunding  the 
fine.  Considered  as  a reward  for  his  military  ser- 
vices, which  are  admitted  to  have  been  great,  it  is 
evidently  inadequate.  No  one  can  quest  on  the  valor, 
patriotism,  or  military  skill  of  General  Jackson,  dis- 
played throughout  the  war,  and  particularly  in  its 
brilliant  closing  scene.  For  such  services  it  would 
he  disgraceful  to  congress  to  offer  such  a testimony 
of  national  gratitude  as  that  proposed;  and  its  ac- 
ceptance as  such  by  the  general  could  hardly  fail  to 
tarnish  the  laurels  so  gloriously  won.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary as  a tribute  of  his  grateful  countrymen,  who 
have  already  acknowledged  and  rewarded  his  ser- 
vices by  the  noblest  gift  in  their  power  to  bestow. — 
For  him  the  measure  of  national  gratitude  has  been 
filled  to  the  brim.  The  highest  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  republic  have  been  his.  Twice  elect- 
ed to  the  chief  magistracy,  it  may  be  safely  said  that 
he  has  had  a larger  control  over  the  policy  of  the 
government  and  the  opinions  of  the  people  than  any 
president  or  individual  since  the  days  of  Washington. 
Your  committee,  therefore,  think  it  neither  necessary 
nor  proper  to  refund  the  fine  in  question  as  a requital 
of  services,  which  have  already  been  fully  acknow- 
ledged and  amply  rewarded. 

In  the  other  view  of  the  case,  the  recommenda- 
tion is  urged  as  a measure  of  justice  to  General 
Jackson,  whose  conduct  throughout  the  proceed- 
ings which  occasioned  the  imposition  of  the  fine  is 
said  to  have  been  demanded  by  a great  overruling  ne- 
cessity— by  the  law  of  self-defence — of  defence 
of  self,  home,  and  country,  which  was  never 
designed  to  be  abrogated  by  any  statute  or  constitu- 
tion. 

Your  committee  do  not  think  that  the  military 
commander  has  any  rights  or  duties  paramount  to  the 
constitution,  from  which  he  derives  his  authority, 
and  under  which  he  holds  his  commission  And  if 
such  officers  do  possess  powers  above  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  land,  of  the  extent  and  applica- 
tion of  which  they  and  they  alone  may  rightfully 
judge;  and  if  neither  the  constitution  nor  laws  can 
protect  the  citizen  against  the  exercise  of  such  ex- 
traordinary, undefined,  and  undefinable  powers,  then 
is  our  frame  of  government  a solemn  mockery,  then 
are  our  bills  and  declarations  of  rights  idle  and  un- 
meaning forms,  and  the  boasted  liberty  of  an  Ame- 
rican citizen  is  but  an  empty  sound.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  say  that  every  violation  of  constitutional 
right  should  be  punished  with  unsparing  severity.  In 
emergencies  of  desperate  character  we  may  perhaps 
excuse,  as  a needful  usurpation  of  power,  whatcould 
not  be  vindicated  as  a right  paramount  to  the  consti- 
tution. We  may  pardon  something  to  the  zealous  and 
desperate  energy  of  patriotism. 

But  a careful  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  this  case  has 
satisfied  the  comrhittee  that,  however  patriotic,  his 
motives  may  have  been,  General  Jackson  was  not 
justified  by  any  such  emergency  in  the  arrest  of  Lou- 
allier,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  which  subject- 
ed him  to  fine;  and  while  they  would  not  sully  his 
fame,  as  a patriot  and  soldier,  nor  tear  one  leaf  from 
the  laurels  which  are  still  green  upon  his  brow, 
they  think  this  a fit  occasion  to  vindicate  the  per- 
sonal liberty  of  the  citizen,  the  supremacy  of  the  law', 
and  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  au- 
thority. 

The  committee  present  a concise  statement  of  the 
facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  ascertain 
them,  chiefly  from  historical  works  and  official  docu- 
ments. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1814,  General  Jackson 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and  assumed,  in  person,  the 
command  of  the  forces  there  assembled.  His  arrival 
infused  fresh  zeal  and  ardor  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  most  active  preparations  were  made 
for  the  defence  of  the  city.  The  governor  of  the 
state  having  laid  before  the  legislature  a letter  of 
Commodore  Patterson,  commanding  the  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  on  that  station,  in  which  he 
complained  of  the  want  of  seamen  to  man  the  armed 
vessels  then  at  New  Orleans,  and  requesting  assist- 
ance of  the  state  authorities,  the  legislature  passed 
an  act  authorising  a bounty  of  $24  to  be  given  to 


each  seaman  who  would  enter  the  service  of  the 
United  States  for  three  months,  and  placing  $6,000 
for  this  object  at  the  disposal  of  the  commodore. — 
On  the  same  day,  to  facilitate  this  purpose,  they  laid 
an  embargo  for  three  days  upon  all  vessels  and  barges 
then  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  They  also  passed 
a resolution  “requiring  the  governor  to  call  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  such  parishes  as  he  might  think  pro- 
per, to  send  all  such  male  negroes  as  they  could  dis- 
pose of  to  Fort  St.  Charles,  at  the  English  Turn,  to 
be  sent  thence  to  the  different  points  that  might  be 
judged  proper  to  be  fortified,  there  to  work  on  the 
fortifications.”  They  refused,  however,  to  pass  an 
act  suspending  the  privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus; 
and,  on  the  I5th  of  December,  General  Jackson 
issued  his  proclamation  announcing  his  “unalterable 
determination  to  execute  the  martial  Ic.rv  in  all  cases 
which  may  come  within  his  province.”  Before  his 
arrival  he  had  been  informed  that  there  were  many 
disaffected  persons  in  the  state,  which  doubtless  was 
his  belief  when  he  issued  his  proclamation.  The  com- 
mittee think  this  was  a great  misapprehension  of  the 
patriotism  and  virtue  of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  as 
subsequent  events  proved. 

On  the  18lh  of  December  the  legislature  passed 
an  act,  in  which,  after  reciting  that  the  crisis  would 
oblige  a great  number  of  citizens  to  lake  up  arms  in 
defence  of  the  state,  and  compel  them  to  quit  their 
homes  and  leave  their  affairs  in  a state  of  abandon- 
ment, they  enacted  that  protests  of  notes  and  bills, 
executions  on  judgments,  and  the  institution  of  civil 
suits,  &c.  should  be  suspended  till  the  first  of  May 
then  next.  Subsequently  they  appropriated  $6,000 
for  the  purchase  of  clothing  for  such  of  the  militia 
as  were  destitute,  which  sum  was  largely  increased 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  was  most  beneficially 
employed.  Thus  the  legislature  co-operated  with 
the  community,  “all  classes  of  whom,”  says  the  his- 
torian of  the  campaign,  “were  animated  by  the  most 
ardent  zeal.  The  young,  the  old,  women,  children, 
all  breathed  defiance  to  the  enemy,  firmly  resolved 
to  oppose  to  the  utmost  the  threatened  invasion.” — 
At  this  time  the  American  forces  were  about  one 
thousand  regulars  and  from  four  to  five  thousand  mi- 
litia. 

On  the  23d  of  December  the  British  effected  the 
disembarkation  of  their  troops,  and  arrived  nine 
miles  below  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Ge- 
neral Jackson  was  informed  about  two  o’clock  of  the 
same  day.  With  his  characteristic  decision  and  cou- 
rage, he  determined  to  attack  them  immediately. — 
In  the  action  which  resulted  so  honorably  to  our 
arms,  and  so  fortunately  for  the  safety  of  Louisiana, 
the  uniform  and  volunteer  companies  of  New  Or- 
leans militia  were  highly  distinguished.  In  the  af- 
fair of  the  28th  of  December,  the  first  and  second 
regiments  of  Louisiana  militia  U'ere  engaged  and  be- 
haved well.  On  the  1st  of  January  the  General 
was  reinforced  by  five  hundred  of  the  militia  from 
Baton  Rouge,  and  on  the  4th  by  two  thousand  five 
hundred  of  the  Kentucky  troops.  On  the  8th  of 
January  the  British  attempted  to  storm  the  American 
lines,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  losing, 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  near  three  thousand 
men,  including  a great  proportion  of  officers,  among 
whom  were  the  commander-in-chief  killed  and  two 
major  generals  wounded. 

This  victory,  so  glorious  to  General  Jackson  and 
his  brave  companions  in  arms,  was  fatal  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  British  enterprise.  On  the  next  day  Ge- 
neral Lambert  determined  to  relinquish  the  attempt 
on  New  Orleans.  His  operations  were  conducted 
with  great  secrecy,  and,  on  the  night  of  the  18th  his 
camp  was  entirely  evacuated,  and  his  troops  return- 
ed to  their  shipping.  On  the  19th,  the  British  na- 
val forces  abandoned  the  attack  upon  Fort  St.  Philip, 
which  had  been  gallantly  resisted  for  eight  days,  and 
put  to  sea.  Thus  was  Louisiana  delivered  from  in- 
vasion. 

In  the  mean  time  additional  reinforcements  had 
been  continually  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
commander  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a nume- 
rous and  effective  army,  flushed  with  victory  and 
glowing  with  patriotic  ardor.  On  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war  in  these  words: 
“There  is,  in  my  mind,  very  little  doubt  that  his  (ihe 
enemy’s)  last  exertions  have  been  made  in  this  quar- 
ter, at  any  rate  for  the  present  season;”  and  “1  be- 
lieve you  will  not  think  me  too  sanguine  in  the  belief 
that  Louisiana  is  now  clear  of  its  enemy.”  On  the 
21st  January  the  general  and  his  army  returned  in 
triumph  to  N.  Orleans,  where  this  brilliant  campaign 
was  celebrated  by  the  most  animated  festivities  and 
public  congratulations.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  during  all  this  time,  no  offence  or  act  of  insubor- 
dination had  occurred  to  require  either  repression  or 
punishment. 

In  his  address  to  the  army  of  January  21st,  Gene' 
ral  Jackson  says:  “Natives  of  different  states,  act- 
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ing  together  lor  the  first  time  in  camp,  differing  in 

habits  and  language,  instead  o!  viewing  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  germ  of  distrust  and  division,  you 
have  made  (hem  Ihe  source  of  an  honorable  emulation, 
and  from  the  seeds  of  discord  itself  have  reaped  the 
fruits  of  an  honorable  union.” 

In  his  letter  to  the  mayor  of  Netv  Orleans,  the 
27th  January,  he  declares  himself  “deeply  impress- 
ed, since  his  arrival  with  the  unanimity  and  patrio- 
tic zeal  displayed  by  the  citizens;”  and  prays  him  to 
"communicate  to  them  the  exalted  sense  he  enter- 
tains of  their  patriotism,  love  of  order,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  our  excellent  constitution.” 
He  praises  their  courage,  fortitude,  and  liberalily  to 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  families  of  those  who  were 
in  the  field.  Latour,  the  historian  of  the  campaign, 
himself  the  friend  and  eulogist  of  the  general,  says 
that  “all  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  without  dis- 
tinction of  birth,  color,  age,  or  sex,  vied  in  zeal  for 
the  service  of  their  country,  and  strained  every  nerve 
to  repulse  the  enemy.  Their  conduct,  throughout  the 
campaign,  is  the  most  emphatic  refutation  of  the  un- 
just charges  of  their  calumniators.” 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  legislature,  who  were 
doubtless  satisfied  that  a renewed  invasion  was  not 
to  be  apprehended,  and  1 hat,  in  any  event,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  was  secure  from  all  danger,  adjourn- 
ed sine  die.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  Mr. 
Livingston,  one  of  General  Jackson’s  aids,  who  had 
visited  the  British  fleet,  then  lying  off  Mobile,  with 
a flag  of  truce,  returned  with  the  information,  de- 
rived from  the  admiral,  that  a treaty  of  peace  had 
been  concluded  at  Ghent  bet  ween  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  nations.  The  information  was  contained 
in  a London  paper,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
admiral  from  Jamaica,  and,  though  not  official,  it 
was  received  without  distrust,  and  diffused  a gene- 
ral joy  throughout  the  city.  Who  could  imagine 
that,  in  such  a state  of  things,  when  the  enemy  had 
been  driven  from  our  shores  with  disgrace  and  de- 
feat, when  all  classes  of  the  people  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  defence  of  the  state,  the  only  strife 
between  them  being  who  should  most  distinguish 
himself  for  courage,  fortitude,  and  patience;  when 
more  than  a month  had  elapsed  since  the  defeat  of 
that  enemy;  when  the  intelligence  of  peace,  though 
not  officially  communicated,  had  been  received  from 
a credible  source;  and  when,  if  there  had  been  any 
reasonable  distrust  of  its  truth,  the  means  of  defence 
had  been  so  greatly  augmented  that  there  could  he 
no  further  reasonable  apprehension  of  the  enemy: 
in  such  a state  of  things,  who  could  think  the  com- 
manding general  justified,  by  “an  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity,” in  the  continuance  of  martial  law,  and  in 
enforcing  military  dicipline,  not  upon  the  soldiers 
merely,  but  upon  citizens,  exempts,  and  alien  friends 
— suspending  the  functions  of  all,  even  the  munici- 
pal and  federal  authorities,  and  subjecting  private 
rights  to  the  control  of  his  iron  will?  Who  can  won- 
der that  the  generous  forbearance  and  patriotic  sub- 
mission of  the  people  should  at  last  yield  to  the  im- 
patience of  a restraint  which  rio  law  sanctioned  and 
no  necessity  justified?  It  is  an  invariable  rule,  ap- 
plicable as  well  in  ethics  as  in  law,  that  whenever 
the  necessity  which  alone  justifies  a particular  act 
ceases,  the  authority  to  do  that  act  passes  away  too. 
Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that,  when  martial  law  was 
proclaimed  at  New  Orleans,  there  was  such  an 
overwhelming  necessity  for  it  as  abrogated  the  con- 
stitution and  all  laws,  who  can  pretend  that  such 
necessity  continued  at  the  time  of  which  the  commit- 
tee speaks? 

What  this  martial  law  is,  which  thus  claims  to 
override  constitutional  and  civil  rights,  the  com- 
mittee will  inquire  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  re- 
port. They  propose  now  to  state  the  facts  which 
brought  the  military  in  collision  with  the  civil  au- 
thority. 

Among  the  defenders  of  New  Orleans  were  cer- 
tain French  subjects,  resident  in  Louisiana,  but  not 
naturalized,  to  whom  peculiar  privileges  had  been 
secured  by  the  treaty  of  cession  for  a period  of  twelve 
years,  not  then  expireri.  These  men,  though  not 
liable  to  military  duty,  volunteered,  with  the  charac- 
teristic chivalry  of  the  glorious  nation  to  which  they 
belonged,  to  defend  the  rotate  under  whose  protection 
they  were  sojourning,  and  they  displayed  (said  Ge- 
neral Jackson  a zeal  as  honorable  to  themselves  as  it 
was  grateful  to  the  commander.  (8  Niles’  Regis- 
ter, 122.) 

But  when  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  the  news 
or  rumor  of  peace  had  filled  the  whole  community 
with  rejoicing,  they  felt  that  they  were  entitled  to 
repose  and  exemption  from  further  military  service. 
For  this  reason  they  applied  to  the  French  consul  for 
certificates  of  national  character. 

General  Jackson  seems  to  have  been  reluctant  to 
have  his  forces  diminished  by  their  withdrawal  from 
the  army,  and  to  have  thought  that  others  not  enti- 


tled were  receiving  these  certificates,  and  on  the  28tli 
February  he  issued  a general  order,  directing  all 

French  subjects  having  the  certificate  of  the  French 
consul,  countersigned  by  the  commanding  general, 
to  repair  to  the  interior,  not  short  of  Baton  Rouge, 
a distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
New  Orleans,  and  declaring  that  notice  would  be 
taken  of  such  as  might  remain  after  the  3d  of  March. 
This  Older  was  considered  a violation,  as  well  of  the 
treaty  rights  of  these  Frenchmen,  as  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  authorised  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  only,  to  adopt  such  measures  against  alien  ene- 
mies, whose  removal  might  be  required  by  the  pub- 
lic safety.  It  was  also  believed  to  be  unnecessary 
and  harsh  in  the  extreme  towards  men  who  had  just 
perilled  their  lives  in  voluntary  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. So  general  was  this  sentiment,  that  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  Plauche’s  battalion,  and  of 
Lacoste  and  Dacquin’s,  which  were  the  New  Or- 
leans troops,  petitioned  the  commander-in-chief  to 
to  suspend  the  order.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the  gene- 
ral, in  compliance  with  their  request,  did  suspend 
his  order,  except  as  to  the  Chevalier  Toussarde,  the 
French  consul,  who  was  banished  the  city. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  to  wit,  on  Friday  the 
3d  March,  a communication  was  published  in  the 
Louisiana  Courier,  which  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
production  of  Mr.  Louallier,  the  elder.  This  gen- 
tleman was  no  discontented,  disorganizing,  seditious 
person,  but  an  active  intelligent  member  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  a good  loyal,  and  .patriotic  citizen. — 
It  was  he  who,  in  December,  1814,  had  obtained  the 
grant  from  the  legislature  of  §G,000  to  furnish  cloth- 
ing for  the  destitute  militia;  he  reported  and  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  the  embargo  law,  by  which 
commodore  Patterson’s  vessels  were  manned,  and  the 
appropriation  of  §6,000,  out  of  which  the  bounties  to 
the  seamen  were  paid. 

Though,  as  a member  of  the  legislature,  exempt- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  state  from  military  service, 
not  merely  during  the  session,  but  without  limitation, 
he  was  not  useless  during  the  time  of  hostilities;  be 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  afford  relief 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  and  destitute;  and,  as  such, 
exerted  himself  with  indefatigable  diligence. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  he  had,  on  the 
14th  December,  reported,  in  the  Louisiana  house  of 
representatives,  against  the  suspension  of  the  habeas 
corpus  act  which  the  general  and  governor  had  re- 
commended. This  seems  to  have  been  his  sole  de- 
merit. In  the  communication  before  mentioned,  he 
complained  in  a temperate  manner  of  the  general 
order  of  the  28lh  February,  as  violating  the  privi- 
leges of  the  French  residents.  He  denied  the  right 
of  the  commander-in-chief  to  banish  them,  and  insist- 
ed that  “it  was  time  for  the  laws  to  resume  their  em- 
pire;” “that  enough  having  been  done  for  glory,  the 
time  for  moderation  had  arrived;”  and,  finally,  “that 
the  acts  of  authority  which  the  invasion  of  our 
country  and  its  safety  may  have  rendered  necessary, 
are,  since  the  evacuation  of  it  by  the  enemy,  no  lon- 
ger compatible  with  our  dignity  and  our  oath  of  ma- 
king the  constitution  respected.” 

For  the  publication  of  this  article,  (on  Sunday, 
the  5th  of  March,)  Mr.  Louallier  was  arrested  by  a 
military  force,  and,  by  the  order  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
committed  to  prison.  At  the  moment  of  his  arrest, 
he  applied  to  P.  L.  Morrel,  esq.  to  take  legal  mea- 
sures for  his  release.  Mr.  Morrel  immediately  drew 
up  a petition  to  Judge  Hall,  of  the  United  States 
district  court,  for  a habeas  corpus  in  behalf  of  Lou- 
allier, which  he  presented  to  him  at  his  own  house; 
after  some  reflection,  the  judge  signed  the  order  for 
the  issuing  of  the  writ,  but  suggested  to  the  counsel 
that  he  should  notify  General  Jackson  that  the  writ 
had  been  awarded.  This  was  done  in  the  course  of 
the  dav,  upon  which  Gen.  Jackson  addressed  an  or- 
der to  Col.  Arbuckle,  alleging  that  he  had  received 
proof  that  Judge  Hall  luid  been  exciting  mutiny  in  Ins 
camp,  and  ordering  bis  arrest;  about  8 o’clock  the 
same  evening  the  judge  was  arrested  by  a party  of 
sixty  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major  Butler,  and  con- 
fined in  prison  for  awarding  the  sacred  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  which  it  pleased  Gen.  Jackson  to  con- 
sider as  proof  of  his  aiding,  abetting,  and  exciting 
mutiny! 

Before  the  arrest  of  the  judge,  Mr.  Claiborne,  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court,  to  whom  Mr.  Morrel  had 
delivered  the  petition  and  order,  observed  that  it  was 
dated  the  6th.  Apprehending  this  to  be  a mistake, 
as  the  day  was  the  5th,  he  waited  on  the  judge  and 
suggested  the  error,  which  he  at  once  corrected  by 
changing  the  figure  6 to  5.  Between  10  and  11 
o’clock  of  the  same  evening  the  clerk  was  called  on 
by  Major  Chotard,  one  of  Gen.  Jackson’s  aids,  who 
produced  a written  order  from  the  general,  which  he 
said  required  the  clerk  to  give  up  the  original  order 
of  Judge  Hall,  awarding  the  habeas  corpus.  This 
he  very  properly  refused  to  do,  because  it  was  a 
court  paper  which  his  sworu  duty  required  him  to 


keep.  Ah  nil  12  o’clock,  however,  he  waited  on  the 
general,  who  a.-ked  for  the  paper,  which  was  hand- 
ed to  him.  He  read  it,  observed  the  alteration  in 
the  date,  and  asked  what  all  this  juggling  was  about? 
The  clerk  assured  him  there  was  no  juggling,  and 
explained  the  cause  of  the  altered  date,  when  the 
general  said  he  should'keep  the  paper.  To  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  clerk  he  said  he  should  take  the 
responsibility  but  would  give  him  a certified  copy, 
which  was  done  accordingly.  Mr.  Duplessis,  the 
marshal  of  the  district,  was  at  Gen.  Jackson’s  head- 
quarters on  Sunday  evening  about  9 o’clock,  when 
the  habeas  corpus  was  the  subject  of  conversation. 
The  general  said  he  “had  shopped  the  judge,”  and 
would  treat  in  the  same  way  any  one  who  might  im- 
properly meddle  with  his  camp,  of  which  he  consi- 
dered New  Orleans  as  forming  a part.  The  writ 
was  issued  on  Monday  morning,  and  was  served  on 
Monday  afternoon,  after  the  hour  of  return.  Thus 
were  the  constitutional  rights  and  personal  liberty  of 
the  citizen  wantonly  violated;  the  established  forms 
of  legal  proceeding  disregarded  and  annulled  the 
majesty  of  the  law  degraded,  and  the  judicial  er- 
mine torn  and  trampled  upon. 

On  the  day  after  these  arrests,  Monday,  the  6th 
March,  General  Jackson  received  despatches  from 
Washington  city.  By  some  mistake  in  the  postmas- 
ter general’s  office,  the  official  despatch  of  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  informing  him  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  was  changed  for  one  on  another 
subject;  but  he  received  an  order  of  the  postmaster 
general,  dated  February  14,  1815,  stating  that  the 
bearer  was  charged  “with  despatches  relative  to  the 
state  of  peace  which  has  taken  place  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,”  and  urging  the 
forwarding  the  despatches  with  all  possible  haste. 
On  the  same  day,  Gen.  Jackson  forwarded  a letter 
to  Gen.  Lambert,  commanding  the  British  forces  off 
Mobile,  informing  him  of  the  contents  of  the  order 
from  the  general  post  office;  and  on  the  8th  he  dis- 
banded the  militia,  who  had  been  levied  en  masse. 
He  did  not,  however,  relax  the  rigors  of  his  martial 
law.  New  Orleans  was  still  his  camp,  in  which  his 
will  was  the  source  of  all  power  ami  the  rule  of  all 
law,  where  no  courts  were  allowed  to  sit  but  courts 
martial,  and  where  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  in 
danger  of  something  worse  than  sedition  law.  Nei- 
ther Louallier  nor  Judge  Hall  was  discharged,  but 
both  were  kept  in  confinement,  and  on  the  same  6th 
March,  on  which  he  learned  from  the  postmaster 
general’s  order  the  fact  of  peace,  he  directed  the 
convening  of  a court  martial  to  try  Louallier  for  his 
life.  There  were  seven  charges,  to  wit:  1.  Mutiny. 
2.  Exciting  mutiny.  3.  General  misconduct.  4. 
For  being  a spy.  5.  Illegal  and  improper  conduct 
and  disobedience  of  orders.  6.  Writing  a wilful  and 
corrupt  libel!  and,  7.  “Unsoldierlike  conduct,  con- 
trary to  and  inadmissible  within  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  its  environs,  under  an  order' of  Ihe  com- 
manding general,  dated  — day  of  December,  1814, 
declaring  martial  law  to  exist  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  its  environs.”  The  specification  of  these 
charges,  which  are  all  set  forth  in  the  documents  ap- 
pended to  this  report,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  publication  of  the  manly,  but  temperate  article 
before  mentioned,  (which  complained  of  the  contin- 
uance of  martial  law  and  the  illegal  banishment  of 
the  French  residents,)  and  the  construction  which 
Gen.  Jackson  thought  proper  to  give  to  that  publi- 
cation. Fortunately  for  Mr.  Louallier,  the  court,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Gen.  Gcines,  were  not  so  la- 
titudinarian  in  their  views  of  martial  law  as  the 
commander-in-chiel.  They  sustained  Louallier’s ob- 
jection to  their  jurisdiction  as  to  all  the  charges  but 
the  5th.  on  which  he  was  tried.  At  his  trial  he  stood 
mute,  and  produced  no  evidence,  nobly  resolved  ne- 
ver to  sanction  the  outrage  upon  constitutional  rights 
committed  on  his  person. 

The  specifications  of  this  charge  were,  that,  by 
publishing  the  communication  in  question,  he  had 
violated  the  56th  and  57th  articles  of  war,  which, 
are  as  follows: 

“Art.  56  Whosoever  shall  relieve  the  enemy  with 
money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or  shall  knowingly 
harbor  or  protect  an  enemy,  shall  suffer  death,°or 
such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
sentence  of  a court  martial. 

“Art.  57.  Whosoever  shall  be  convicted  of  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  or  giving  intelligence  to  the 
enemy,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  shall  be  ordered 
by  the  sentence  of  a court  martial.” 

The  evidence  adduced  by  the  judge  advocate  was, 
the  proof  of  the  publication  in  the  Courier,  of  the 
circulation  of  that  paper  out  the  city,  and  that  the 
prisoner  was  a patriotic  and  useful  member  of  the 
legislature,  who  had  no  predilection  for  the  English 
government. 

Such  were  the  pretexts  on  which  Louis  Louallier 
was  dragged  to  prison  and  tried  for  his  life  by  a milL 
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itary  tribunal,  two  months  after  the  triumphant  de- 
feat -of  fheiBrite^h,  more  than  six  weeks  after  the 
.general  hati  written  to  the  secretary  of  war  that  the 
country  was  ^delivered  from  the  enemy,  and  after 
• authetiiic  though  not  official  intelligence  of  peace 
•had  been  received.  ILet  it  be  observed,  too.  that  he 
was  ttried  by  a court  composed  of  officers  of  the  re 
;gniar  army,  whereas  if  he  was  a soldier  at  all,  he 
was  of  the  militia,  and  by  the  rules  for  their  govern- 
ment, -(see  -Gordon's  Digest,  p.  G71.  sec.  2,408,) 
-should  have  been  tried  by  officers  of  the  militia. 

In  fect,  he  was  no-soldier  at  all,  not  having  served 
sin  the -ranks  on  anysccasion,  and  being  expressly  ex- 
empted, as  a member  of  the  legislature,  by  the  law 
-of  Louisiana,  without  limitation  as  to  the  session  of 
that  body,  (see  Martin’s  Digest,  title  militia,)  which 
daw  of  kLoutsiana  is  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  con- 
gress of  Marclv 8,  092,  sec.  2. 

On  the  14th,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  but 
was  still 'kept  in  confinement  by  Gen.  Jackson,  and 
not  discharged  >un b-a  official  intelligence  of  the  peace 
was  received.  <0n  the  same  day  (the  11th  March,) 
-Judge  Kail,  who  doubtless  owed  his  escape  from  a 
-court  martial  to  the  acquittal  of  Louallier,  was,  by 
order  of  Gen.  .Jackson,  conducted  by  a military 
-guard  about  foirr  miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  there 
-“set  at  liberty. " On  the  14th,  the  general  published 
-his  general  orders,  disapproving  the  sentence  of  the 
-court  martial,  |urtifying  his  declaration  of  martial 
daw,  and  claiming  his  right,  under  the  constitution, 
to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  by  such  declaration. 

Onthe-22d  of  March,  official  information  of  the 
■ peace  having  been  previously  received,  the  law  re- 
established, and  the  judge  at  liberty,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  again  met,  when  the  affi- 
-duvits  ef’Col.  Arbuckle,  Major  Winston,  and  others, 
being  taken  in  open  court,  a rule  was  laid  on  Gen. 
.Jackson  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not 
be  awarded  against  him  for  a contempt,  in  wresting 
from  the  clerk  an  original  paper  of  the  court,  in  d is- 
obey ing 'the  wi'it  of  habeas  corpus,  and  imprisoning 
“the  judge. 

All  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  court  ap- 
pear to  have  been  according  to  the  proper  and  recog- 
nised forms.  The  general  offered  an  answer,  part  of 
which  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  and  course  of  pro- 
-ceedfog,  but  the  residue  was,  as  he  himself  styles  it, 
‘“an  exposition  of  his  conduct  on  every  occasion  in- 
do  which  it  may  be  drawn  in  question.”  The  court  j 
would  not  allow  this  to  be  recorded;  but,  after  cir-l 
-cumspecf  deliberation,  declared  that  “the  party 
might  take  legal  grounds  to  show  that  the  attach- 
ment-shodd  not  issue,  or  take  exception  to  the  mode 
.of  proceeding,  or  prove,  from  the  affidavits  offered, 
-that  the  facts  charged  do  not  amount  to  a contempt.” 
Being  satisfied  that  an  attachment  should  issue,  in- 
terrogatories were  proposed  to  the  general,  which  he 
^refused  te  receive  or  make  any  answer  to;  where- 
upon, fee  ■court  sentenced  him  to  pay  a fine  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  This  fine  the  general  paid;  and 
thus  was  atonement  made  for  the  violated  majesty 
-of  the  law  and  the  outraged  rights  of  the  citizen. 
Your  coiranaSttee  think  it  is  due  to  both  that  the  fine 
-should  not  be  refunded;  that  the  legislature  should 
mot  reverse  a judicial  sentence  which  nobly  vindi- 
cates the  first  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  sustains 
dhe  supremacy  of  the  civil  authority. 

In  his  general  order  of  the  14th  March,  1815,  gen. 
Jackson  expressly  claimed  the  right  to  establish 
martial  law,  and  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  in 
-these  words:  “The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
secures  to  the  citizen  the  most  valuable  privileges, 
yet  the  same  constitution  contemplates  the  necessity  I 
of  suspending  the  exercise  of  some  in  order  to  se-| 
-cure  the  continuance  of  all.  if  it  authorises  the 
■suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  in  certain  cases,  it, 
■thereby  impliedly  admits  the  operation  of  martial  j 
law,  when,  in  (he  event  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it.  To  whom  does  the 
declaration  of  this  law  belong?  To  the  guardian  of: 
the  public  safety — to  him  who  is  to  conduct  the  ope- 
rations against  the  enemy,  whose  vigilance  is  to  des- 
cry danger,  and  whose  arras  are  to  repel  it?” 

This  claim  of  power  for  a military  commander  is 
•so  directly  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  fundamental  principles  of  free  j 
government,  and  the  spirit  of  all  our  institutions — it 
is  so  replete  with  future  danger  to  our  liberties,  and 
may  be  so  perverted  to  other  dangerous  consequen- 
ces— that  the  committee  feel  bound  to  expose  its  ut- 
Tter  fallacy. 

To  sustain  such  a claim  of  power,  examples  must 
not  be  drawn  from  despotic  times,  or  from  absolute 
governments,  where  the  monarch  pretends  to  rule 
by  divine  right;  Where  lie,  as  Louis  XIV7,  Said,  is  the 
-state,  and  the  people  are  his  dependent  subjects,  who 
derive  their  rights  only  from  his  grace  and  favor.  ) 

There  is  no  martial  law  known  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  but  such  as  congress  has  provided  fori 
the  government  of  the  army.  That  other  martial ! 


law,  which  Gen.  Jackson  claimed  a right  to  estab- 
lish, was  never  acknowledged  in  our  country,  and 
has  never  been  tolerated  in  England  since  the  time  of 
William  III.,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since,  when,  in  the  declaration  of  rights,  it  was  pro- 
vided, “that  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  laws 
and  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority,  with- 
out consent  of  parliament,  is  illegal;  and  “that  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  lavvs  by  regal 
authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of 
late,  is  illegal.”  These  declarations  were  afterwards, 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  incorporated  in  the 
bill  of  rights.  (See  De  Lolme  on  the  constitution, 
Stephens’  edition.)  Hume,  in  history  of  England, 
(5  vol.  454,1  in  stating  the  instruments  of  power  and 
oppression  employed  by  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts, 
after  describing  the  terrible  jurisdictions  of  the 
courts  of  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission, says; 
“But  martial  law  went  beyond  even  these  two  courts, 
in  a prompt,  arbitrary,  and  violent  method  of  de- 
cision. Whenever  there  was  any  insurrection  or 
public  disorder,  the  crou  n employed  martial  law; 
and  it  was  during  that  time  exercised,  not  only  over 
the  soldiers,  but  over  the  whole  people.  Any  one 
might  be  punished  as  a rebel,  or  an  aider  and  abet- 
tor of  rebellion,  whom  the  provost-martial  or  lieu- 
tenant of  the  country  pleased  to  suspect.” 

It  was  with  this  martial  law  which  the  declara- 
tion of  rights  put  to  an  end  in  England,  and  which  it 
was  reserved  for  a country,  where  the  people  are 
the  source  of  all  power,  to  see  revived  and  enforced 
by  a republican  general.  This  sort  of  martial  law 
has  no  fixed  boundaries,  no  prescribed  principles. 
“It  is,”  says  Blackstone,  (1  vol.  413,)  “built  on  no 
settled  principles,  but  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  in  its 
decisions,  and  is,  in  truth,  no  law,  but  something  in- 
dulged rather  than  allowed  as  a law — a temporary 
excrescence  bred  out  of  the  distemper  of  the  state.” 

Lord  Loughborough,  in  1792,  (2  H.  Black.  99,) 
declared  that  this  vast,  vague,  arid  most  dangerous 
power  had  no  existence  in  England.  “It  was  con- 
trary to  the  constitution,  and  had  been  for  a century 
totally  exploded.”  So  are  the  authorities  in  our 
own  country. 

In  Lamb’s  case,  Judge  Bay,  of  South  Carolina, 
said:  “If  by  martial  law  is  to  be  understood  that 
dreadful  system,  the  law  of  arms,  which  in  former 
times  was  exercised  by  the  king  of  England  and  his 
lieutenants,  when  his  word  was  the  law  and  his  will 
the  power  by  which  it  was  exercised,  I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  such  a monster  could  not  exist 
in  this  land  of  liberty  and  freedom.” 

So,  too,  in  a case  which  was  very  carefully  consi- 
dered and  ably  argued  by  the  supreme  court  of  Lou- 
isiana (1  Con.  Rep.  of  Louisiana,  153,)  in  1815, 
Judge  Marlin  declared  that  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  “if  intended  to  suspend  the  functions 
of  the  court  or  its  members,  is  an  attempt  to  exer- 
cise powers  exclusively  vested  in  the  legislature,” 
and  “is  in  this  respect  null  and  void.”  Judge  Der- 
bigny,  in  the  same  case,  said  that  “the  proclamation 
of  the  martial  law  cannot  have  had  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  placing  under  military  authority  all  the 
citizens  subject  to  military  service.  To  give  it  any 
larger  extent,  would  be  trampling  upon  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  our  country.”  II  there  is  any 
principle  distinguished  as  inseparable  from  the  char- 
acter of  our  institutions,  it  is  the  subordination  of 
the  military  to  the  civil  authority.  It  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  a free  government,  and  Jiberty  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  guaranty  where  this  principle  does 
not  prevail.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States 
establishing  a government  of  limited  and  granted 
powers,  does  not  contain  an  enumeration  of  all  the 
powers  prohibited  by  it;  but  the  third  article  of  the 
amendment  provides  that  no  soldier  in  time  of  peace 
shall  be  quartered  in  any  house  without  consent  of 
the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law — a provision  which  shows  the 
jealousy  with  which  our  fathers  looked  on  the  mili- 
tary power,  and  their  determination  to  keep  it  with- 
in the  control  of  law.  It  does  not,  as  Judge  Der- 
bigny  said  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  “provide 
that,  in  limes  of  public  danger,  the  executive  power 
shall  reign  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  does 
not  trust  into  the  hands  of  a dictator  the  reins  of  the 
government.”  “If  it  had,  the  states  would  have  re- 
jected a constitution  stained  with  a clause  so  threat- 
ening to  their  liberties.” 

Their  constitutions  contain  the  most  positive  pro- 
visions against  the  supremacy  of  the  military  power, 
which  it  was  their  intention,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  to  keep  in  strict  subjection  to  the 
law.  Tiiey  were  not  likely  to  intend  otherwise, 
when  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  they 
had  not  yet  forgotten,  they  had  denounced  the  king 
of  England  for  affecting  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of  and  superior  to  the  civil  power. 

In  Maryland  the  declaration  of  rights  says  (sec.  7) 
that  no  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution 


of  laws,  unless  by  or  derived  from  the  legislature, 
ought  to  be  exercised  and  allowed;  and  (sec.  27)  that 
in  all  cases  and  at  all  limes  the  military  ought  to  be 
under  strict  subordination  to  and  control  of  the  ci- 
vil power. 

In  Massachusetts  the  constitution  declares  that  “the 
military  power  shall  always  be  held  in  exact  subordi- 
nation to  theciv.il  authority  and  he  governed  by  it.” 
Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  constitutions  of 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  other  states; 
and  all,  it  is  believed,  prohibit  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  except  by  the  legislative  authority. 

This  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  at  one  time  is 
said  to  abrogate  the  constitution  and  all  laws,  and  at 
another  to  justify  the  invasion  of  a part  of  the  citi- 
zens’ privileges  that  the  rest  may  be  preserved,  has 
long  been  known  as  the  tyrant’s  plea. 

From  what  has  heen  said  of  the  history  of  public 
liberty  in  England,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  not  tolerated 
there,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  distemper  of  the 
times;  and  while  it  is  palpably  incompatible  with 
the  principles  of  American  freedom,  it  is  also  direct- 
ly met  and  expressly  denied  by  the  constitutional 
provisions  and  judicial  decisions  above  mentioned. 

The  country  may,  in  consideration  of  great  servi- 
ces and  upon  atonement  made,  excuse  the  individual 
who  has  violated  these  constitutional  principles;  but 
whenever  they  yield  submissively  to  the  invasion  of 
these  rights,  whenever  they  are  prepared  to  admit 
the  tyrant’s  plea,  they  are  fit  only  to  be  the  tyrant’s 
slaves. 

General  Jackson,  however,  claimed  the  right,  un- 
der the  constitution,  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus, 
and  thus,  by  implication,  to  declare  martial  law. — 
Let  us  examine  this  source  of  authority.  It  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  the  constitutions  of  most,  if  not 
all,  the  states  declare  that  the  suspension  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus  shall  only  be  by  legislative  authority. 

So  also  is  the  constitution  of  England,  as  declared 
by  parliament  on  the  celebrated  bill  of  rights,  audit 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  from  that  time  to  the  pre- 
sent, a period  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  habeas  corpus  has  never  been  suspended 
by  regal  or  military  authority.  In.  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  of  Anne,  during  the  struggles  against 
the  house  of  Hanover,  the  stormy  periods  of  the 
French  revolutions,  and  of  the  riots  succeeding  the 
peace  of  1815,  parliament  has  interfered  and  sus- 
pended the  habeas  corpus  by  limited  and  well-guard- 
ed laws.  Even  during  the  pretender’s  invasion,  a 
period  of  great  national  peril  and  of  universal  dis- 
may in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  duration  of 
the  suspension  was  fixed  by  law,  and  the  only  effect 
was  to  allow  the  detention  of  dangerous  individuals, 
not  their  trial  by  courts  martial.  That  clause  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  which  relates  to  the 
subject  is  found  in  the  first  article,  which  contains 
the  enumeration  and  the  prohibition  of  powers  to 
congress.  It  is  in  these  words,  article  1,  section  9: 
“The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  incase  of  rebellion 
or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it.”  This 
power  of  suspension  is  in  itself  a legislative  power. 
The  law-making  power  is  the  law-repealing  or  sus- 
pending power.  The  prohibition  of  repeal  in  this 
case  is  on  congress,  and  of  consequence  the  allow- 
ance of  suspension  in  the  case  of  invasion  or  rebel- 
lion, is  to  congress.  It  is  the  duly  of  congress  to 
make,  repeal,  or  suspend  laws — of  the  executive  and 
his  subordinate  to  execute  them.  It  would  be  an  ano- 
maly in  our  system  of  government,  disgraceful  to  us, 
and  utterly  subversive  of  our  boasted  freedom,  if  a 
construction  should  obtain  which  would  wrest  from 
the  representatives  of  the  people  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar powers  and  confer  it  on  any  military  commander, 
who,  at  his  own  uncontrolled  discretion,  upon  any 
necessity  of  which  he  should  be  the  sole  judge, 
might  reverse  the  fundamental  maxim  of  our  insti- 
tutions, and  set  up  the  military  above  the  civil  power. 

It  would  be  still  more  monstrous,  if,  besides  sus- 
pending the  habeas  corpus  and  detaining  the  citizen, 
lie  should  claim  to  try  and  execute  him  by  martial 
law,  which  is  not  tolerated  even  in  the  realm  of 
England  nor  in  any  country  except  where  despotism 
reigns.  We  are  not  without  the  lights  of  judicial 
construction  on  this  point.  In  the  case  of  Bolhnan 
and  Swartwout  (4  Cranch,  and  2 Cond.  Rep.  of  Sup. 
court,  47)  the  supreme  court  so  decided  on  a motion 
for  a habeas  corpus,  and  judge  Marshall  said:  “II  at 
any  time  the  pubtic  safety  should  require  the  sus- 
pension of  the  powers  vested  by  this  act  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  for  the  legislature  to  say 
so.  The  question  depends  on  political  considerations, 
on  which  the  legislature  is  to  decide.  Until  the  le- 
gislative will  be  expressed,  this  court  can  only  see 
its  duty  and  must  obey  the  laws.”  This  doctrine  is 
fully  recognised  by  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana 
in  the  case  before  referred  to.  They  declare  the 
idea  to  be  preposterous  that  a military  commander 
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may,  ‘‘by  hi-  i>*u  jui.li  >:uy,siis'  o i the  functions  of 
the  civil  magistrate,”  an<i  “destroy  the  tribunal  es- 
tabiished  by  la  w as  the  „syiu:n  of  those  oppressed  by 
military  despotism.” 

We  must  not  forget  that  General  Jackson  not  on- 
ly claimed  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus,  but  dur- 
ing such  forcible  suspension  to  try  a citizen  upon  a 
charge  of  libel  before  a military  court,  under  that 
vague  and  vast  power  called  martial  law,  which  was 
utterly  exploded  in  England  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  and  which  never  had  the  shadow  of  an 
existence  in  this  country.* 

But  General  Jackson  contended  that  New  Orleans 
was  his  camp,  and  therefore  he  had  the  right  to  tus- 
pend  the  habeas  corpus,  and  enforce  martial  law 
within  its  limits.  To  this  it  was  well  replied  by 
judge  Derbigny,  ir,  the  case  before  cited,  “that  the 
abuse  of  words  cannot  change  the  situation  of  things; 
that  the  transformation  of  the  city  itself  into  a camp 
by  the  mere  declaration  of  the  general,  is  no  more 
to  be  conceived  than  would  the  transformation  of  the 
camp  into  the  city  by  the  same  means.”  What  is  a 
camp  but  the  portion  of  ground  occupied  temporari- 
ly by  an  army  while  in  the  field?  During  the  inva- 
sion, the  camp  of  General  Jackson  was  several  miles 
below  the  city;  and  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
General  Carroll  had  his  camp  about  four  miles  above 
the  city.  The  head  quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  were  indeed,  at  New  Orleans;  but  the  troops 
there  bad  been  withdrawn  from  the  field,  though  still 
in  service,  and  it  was  no  more  tie  camp  than  Gen. 
CarrolEs  camp  was  the  city.  But  if  it  had  been  his 
camp,  there  is  nothing  so  holy  in  such  a place  that  it 
may  not  be  reached  by  the  habeas  corpus.  There  is 
no  spot  in  the  United  States  where  the  birthright  of 
the  American  citizen  can  be  nullified  or  suspend- 
ed except  by  law  The  14th  clause  of  the  judiciary 
act  (see  Gordon’s  Digest,  1U6)  provides  that  “all  the 
courts  of  the  United  Slates  may  issue  writs  of  s cire 
facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  all  other  writs  not  specially 
provided  for  by  statute,  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and 
agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law;  and 
either  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  as  well 
as  the  judges  of  the  district  courts,  may  grant  writs 
of  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  commitment,  but  writs  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  in  no  case  extend  to  prisoners  in  jail,  unless 
they  are  in  custody  under,  or  by  color  of,  the  autho- 
rity of  the  United  States,  or  are  committed  for  trial 
before  some  court  of  the  same,”  &c.  Here  is  the 
sole  restriction,  and  it  is  manifestly  intended  to  pre- 
vent a collision  of  federal  and  state  authority.— 
Whether  Louallier  was  in  a jail,  or  in  a military 
prison,  in  or  out  of  the  camp,  it  is  presumed  that  he 
was  confined  under  color  of  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  as  alleged  to  be  vested  in  one  of  their 
generals,  and,  if  so,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
would  be  reached  by  the  writ.  Judge  Marshall  has  said 
that  though  the  power  to  award  the  writ  be  given  by 
written  law,  we  must  look  to  the  common  law  for 
tlie  meaning  of  the  term.  (Bollman’s  case,  2 con- 
densed reports,  supreme  court,  38.)  If  we  look  for  its 
meaning  into  the  English  history,  we  shall  find  that  it 
has  always  been  the  palladium  of  English  liberty, 
and  that,  from  the  time  of  Magna  Cliarta  to  that  of 
Charles  II,  there  was  a constant  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  crown  to  curtail  its  benefits  to  gratify  the  lusts 
of  ambition.  A dependent  judiciary  is  apt  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  power  at  whose  mercy  it  is;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  until  the  English  judges  were 
made  independent,  in  the  reign  of  William  111, 
the  habeas  corpus  was  occasionally  shorn  of  its  utili- 
ty by  the  instruments  of  the  crown.  “These  evils 
were  so  apparent,”  says  De  Lolme,  “that  parliament 
were  obliged  to  re-tore  the  ancient  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  liberty,”  by  what  is  commonly  called  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  passed  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
This  act  made  it,  among  other  things,  imperative  on 
the  judge  to  grant  the  writ  even  during  vacation; 
made  him  liable  to  a penalty  of  <£500  for  illegally 
denying  it;  and  authorized  the  writ  to  run  into  places 
previously  privileged.  The  propriety  of  this  was 
unquestionable,  for  “the  arbitrary  discretion  of  any 
man  is  the  law  of  tyrants;  in  the  best  it  is  often  ca- 
price; in  the  worst  it  isevery  vice,  folly,  and  passion 
lo  which  human  nature  is  liable.”  Such  was  the  ba- 
be ascorpus  before  and  at  the  time  when  introduced 


Note  1—  In  his  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Globe,  pub- 
lished‘24tn  June,  1842,  die  unnerul  denies  that  Louallier 
was  arrested  tor  a libel,  but  die  record  of  the  court  mania! 
shows  dial  he  was  charged  before  diem  lor  “publishing  a 
wilful  and  corrupt  libel." 

Nore  2. — No  suspension  of  (he  habeas  corpus  has  ever 
been  auth  inzed  by  congress.  I i 1807  Mr.  Giles  report- 
ed in  the  senate  of  tile  United  Slates  a bill  lor  ils  suspen- 
sion, which  passed  die  senate,  Inn  was  rejected  in  die 
house  bv  a vote  of  1 13  to  19.  See  3 senate  journal,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1807,  pp.  127,  130,  131;  5 Journal  H.  R.,  Janu- 
ary 2l>,  1807,  pp.  550,  551,  552. 


into  our  system  by  the  English  constitution,!  and  dins 
was  judge  Hall  bound  to  do  precisely  that  for  which 
he  was  imprisoned  by  General  Jackson? 

In  England,  it  is  well  established  that  all  courts  of 
a military  kind  are  held  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  These  latter  will  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  abuse  of  authority  committed  by  courts 
martial,  even  upon  a soldier  who  is  liable  to  the  mi- 
litary law.  De  Lolme  (page  982)  mentions  a cu- 
rious case,  in  which  lieutenant  Frye,  of  the  marines, 
who  had  been  illegally  convicted  by  a court  martial 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  years’ 
imprisonment,  meeting  with  the  president  of  the 
court  in  England,  sued  him,  and  recovered  a thou- 
sand pounds  damages — the  judge,  at  the  trial,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  might  bring  his  action  against  any  of 
the  members  of  the  court  whom  he  could  meet  with. 
He  accordingly  instituted  suits  against  two  other 
members  who  were  then  in  England,  and  sitting  on 
another  court  martial.  They  were  arrested  just  as 
the  court  broke  up.  This  was  resented  by  all  the 
court  as  an  insult.  They  met,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  the  judge  advocate  was  directed  to  lay  before 
the  king.  In  these  resolutions  they  asserted  that,  by 
this  proceeding,  the  order,  discipline,  and  government 
of  his  majesty’s  armies,  by  sea,  were  dissolved,  &c. 
The  altercation  lasted  a long  time,  but  the  military 
power  were  at  last  glad  to  submit,  and  sent  a writ- 
ten apology  to  chief  justice  Willes,  signed  by  seven- 
teen officers,  admiral’s  and  other  members  of  the 
court.  The  judge  read  their  letter  in  open  court, 
and  directed  it  to  be  recorded  in  the  Remembrance 
office,  “as  a memorial  to  the  present  and  future  ages 
that  whoever  set  themselves  above  the  law,  will,  in 
the  end,  find  themselves  mistaken.” 

It  only  remains  for  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  tne  court’s  power  to  pun- 
ish for  contempts.  The  doctrine  on  this  subject  is 
not  modern.  It  is  not  the  offspring  of  common-law 
technicality,  of  judicial  usurpation,  or  of  profession- 
al bigotry.  It  is  a very  ancient  doctrine,  founded  on 
(common  sense,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  organ- 
ization of  courts  of  justice,  to  whose  existence  and 
administration  it  is  indispensable.  In  Anderson  and 
Dunn’s  (6  Wheaton)  case,  the  supreme  court  said 
that  “courts  of  justice  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  vested,  by  their  very  creation,  with  power  to 
impose  silence,  respect,  and  decorum  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  submission  to  their  lawful  mandates;”  and 
this  principle  belongs  as  well  to  the  civil  law  as  to 
the  English  common  law,  and  has,  indeed,  been  as- 
sumed and  exercised,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the 
house  of  representatives  itself,  in  the  instance  of  one 
of  the  parties  whose  case  is  above  cited. 

Whether  congress,  by  their  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, only  sanctioned  and  limited  existing  or  implied 
powers,  or,  in  fact,  created  and  conferred  these 
powers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  though  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  answer.  It  is  sufficient  that, 
in  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  judiciary  act  pass- 
ed in  1789, 'the  courts  of  the  United  States  are  em- 
powered to  “punish,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at 
their  discretion,  all  contempts  of  authority  in  any 
cause  or  hearing  before  them,  and  make  and  estab- 
lish all  necessary  rules  for  the  orderly  conducting  bu- 
siness in  the  same.”  Here  the.  power  is  granted,  and 
if  not  limited  in  ils  extent,  and  controlled  in  its  ad- 
ministration by  the  common  law  from  which  it  is 
said  to  have  been  borrowed,  it  is  to  be  limited  and 
controlled  only  by  judicial  discretion.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States,  however,  not  grasping  at  pow- 
er, have  always  followed  the  rules  of  English  law 
on  this  subject,  except  where  restrained  by  statute, 
as  was  done  in  1831,  by  the  act  of  March  2,  where 
it  was  provided  that  “the  power  of  the  courts  to  in- 
' flict  summary  punishment  for  contempts  of  court 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  cases  except 
the  misbehavior  of  any  person  or  persons  in  the 
presence  of  said  counts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice,  &.c.  and  the  dis- 
obedience of  any  of  the  officers,  &c.  or  any  other  pc r- 
son  or  persons,  lo  any  lawful  writ,  process,  order,  rule, 
decree,  orcommand  of  the  said  courts.”  This  recogni- 
ses, as  already  existing,  the  power  of  punishing  summa- 
rily such  contempts  as  disobedience  of  a habeas  corpus. 

The  power  of  the  couyts,  before  this  statute,  was 
such  as  the  English  courts  possessed;  for,  when  the 
judiciary  act  gave  to  them  tile  power  to  punish  for 
contempts,  without  limitation,  it  was  from  the  Eng- 
lish law  on  the  subject  that  they  were  to  look  for  the 


tit  was  one  of  Mr.  Jefierson’s  objections  to  the  con- 
stitution that  the  suspension  of  ibis  writ  was  ever  to  he 
allowed,  even  by  congress.  In  the  2d  volume  of  his 
works,  page  274.  he.  declared  himself  in  favor  of  “the 
eternal  and  unremitting  force  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws.” 
And  in  pages  343  and  344  of  the  same,  he  sn-s  of  the 
constitution — “Ii  is  a good  canvass  in  which  some 
strokes  only  want  retouching.’’  To  t he  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  he  was  opposed,  even  in  insurrections 
and  rebellions. 


•lies  of  construction  and  modes  of  proceedii  gs. — 
(See  1 Gallison’s  Reports,  490  also  1 Kent’s  Com.) 
By  this  statute  certain  conslruetive  contempts  were 
abolished;  but  the  courts  retained  the  power  “to  in- 
flict summary  punishment”  for  disobedience  of  their 
process,  such  as  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  As  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  judge  Hall,  it  has 
been  objected  that  he  followed  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mon law  instead  of  the  civil  law,  or  the  law  of 
Louisiana;  and  that  he  did  not  allow  the  intervention 
of  a jury.  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that,  by  the 
act  of  March  2,  1793,  the  United  States  courts  have 
the  right  to  regulate  their  practice  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  fit  and  necessary  for  the  advancement  of 
the  ends  of  justice,  and  especially,  to  that  end,  to 
prevent  delays  in  ils  proceedings.  The  34tb  section 
of  the  judiciary  act  is  considered  a legislative  re- 
cognition of  the  principles  of  universal  jurispru- 
dence, as  to  the  operation  of  the  local  law,  hut  not 
as  applying  to  the  practice  and  process  of  courts. — 
(It)  Wheaton,  1.)  Judge  Hall,  therefore,  was  not 
bound  to  regulate  his  proceedings  in  this  case  by  the 
practice  of  the  Louisiana  courts,  though,  in  fact,  his 
mode  of  proceeding  and  theirs  were  precisely  the 
same.  The  power  of  the  Louisiana  courts  to  pun- 
ish for  contempt  has  been  given  and  limited  by  sta- 
tute. As  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  law.  But  they  adopt,  and  do  always 
follow,  the  English  forms  in  this  particular,  quoting 
and  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  English 
courts  and  law  writers.  (See  Martin’s  Reports,  vol. 
1,  page  102,  105.)  They  no  more  allow  the  inter- 
vention of  a jury  in  surh  cases  than  did  judge  Hall. 
They  indict  “summary  punishment,”  as  our  statute 
says;  and  if  the  civil  law  had  been  the  only  law  of 
Louisiana,  which  is  by  no  means  the  fact,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference,  because  the  intervention  of 
juries  was  unknown  to  that  code.  As  to  judge  Hall’s 
silting  in  a case  of  contempt  against  himself,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  No  court 
can  take  cognizance  of  a contempt  but  that  against 
which  it  is  committed;  and  if  there  be  only  one  judge, 
as  in  the  district  court,  he  must  necessarily  sit  in  the 
ease,  or  the  contempt,  however  flagitious,  must  go 
unpunished.  As  to  the  delay  in  punishing  the  con- 
tempt, this  was  owing  to  General  Jackson’s  impris- 
oning, and  subsequently  banishing  the  judge  from 
New  Orleans.  In  fact,  judge  Hall  adopted  the  most 
liberal  rules  of  proceeding  known  in  such  cases;  and 
the  committee  see  no  reason  to  reproach  him  with 
arbitrary  or  vindictive  conduct. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  committee  have 
come  are,  that  martial  law  was  declared  at  New  Or- 
leans by  General  Jackson  without  law,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States:  that  its 
continuance  up  to  March  14,  1815,  was  not  only  un- 
sanctioned by  law,  but  not  excusable  by  necessity; 
that  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Louallier  for 
publishing  an  article  in  the  Louisiana  Courier,  was  a 
violation  of  that  right  of  the  citizen  to  discuss  with- 
out fear  the  conduct  of  those  in  power  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  idea  of  a free  people,  and  a re- 
vival of  the  worst  features  of  the  sedition  law;  that 
his  trial  by  a court  martial  was  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, which  exempted  him  from  all  military  ser- 
vice; that  his  trial  by  officers  of  the  regular  army' 
was  in  violation  of  {he  law  of  the  United  Stales, 
which  required,  if  tried  at  all  by  a court  martial, 
that  it  should  be  composed  of  militia  officers;  that 
his  detention  after  his  acquittal  by  the  court  martial 
was  a dangerous  and  despotic  exercise  of  power; 
that.  General  Jackson’s  refusal  to  obey  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  and  his  imprisonment  of  the ’judge, 
was  a violation  of  the  most  sacred  right  of  the  citi- 
zen, of  the  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  and 
of  the  judicial  independence,  and,  together  with  his 
seizure  of  an  original  court  paper,  was  a contempt 
of  court  for  which  he  was  justly  and  legally  fined. 

The,  committee  regret  that  they  have  been  forced 
into  this  investigation.  They  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  had  been 
contented  with  the  imperishable  glory  won  by  bis 
courage  and  military  skill,  and  the  repeated  proofs 
of  national  gratitude  which  he  has  received.  They 
were  w illing  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  those 
transactions  on  which  they  have  been  compelled  to 
animadvert.  At  the  last  session  they  consented 
that  a bill  should  be  submitted,  with  such  a report 
from  the  minority  of  the  committee  as  they  thought 
proper.  But  the  claim  for  remission  of  the  fine  has 
now  been  placed  on  other  grounds,  and  the  most  un- 
sound principles,  as  they  think,  have  been  invoked  to 
its  aid.  The  house,  too,  with  the  bill  before  men- 
tioned on  their  calendar,  have  again  referred  thesub- 
ject  to  this  committee,  which  they  consider  as  in- 
structions to  examine  into  the  facts  and  principles 
of  the  case.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  would 
have  been  recreant  to  their  duty  if  they  bad  shrunk 
from  the  performance  of  a most  disagreeable  task. 
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Alabama.  The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on 
the  15th  February.  No  relief  or  stay  law  of  any  kind  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

American  State  Stock.  A London  broker’s  letter 
quotes  New  Y"rk  fives  SI;  city  do.  79;  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  70a74;  Pennsylvania  fives  47;  Ohio  sixes, 
67a67|:  South  Carolina  sterling  fives,  (Palmer’s)  89;  Illi- 
nois sixes,  21;  Indiana  fives,  sterling,  23;  Massachusetts 
sterli  ng  fives,  93. 

Apportionment  of  Alabama.  The  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Alabama,  have  passed  a congressional  re- 
presentation bill,  which  provides  that  the  colored  po- 
pulation be  not  considered  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
state. 

Canada-  The  Montreal  Herald,  the  most  rabid  of  the 
anti-Yankee  press  in  Canada,  thus  speaks  of  the  bless- 
ings of  a residence  in  that  country: 

“Under  the  precious  administration  that  it  is  our  spe- 
cial privilege  to  live,  all  order  is  gradually  breaking  up, 
and  riot  and  murder  stalk  unrestrained  abroad.  There 
is  no  security  for  either  liie  or  property;  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  repression  of  outrages;  no  punishment  for 
the  commission  of  crime.  Day  after  day  adds  some 
new  instances  to  the.  records  of  murder  and  anarchy; 
and  they,  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  the  law  is  vest 
ed — they  who  have  been  appointed  the  conservators  of 
peace,  afraid  to  offend  a faction  with  whom  bloodshed 
and  violence  are  virtues,  have  basely  and  knowingly 
abused  their  authority,  and.  by  winking  at  the  commis- 
sion of  deeds  which  disgrace  a civilized  country,  abett- 
ed and  encouraged  the  grossest  crimes,  and  called  down 
upon  themselves  the  reproaches  and  contempt  of  every 
good  citizen  and  honest  man.” 

China.  The  Paris  Moniteur  of  March  1,  informs  that 
the  corvette  despatched  by  the  government  with  two 
French  commissioners  on  bo  rd  for  China,  arrived,  on 
the  23d  August,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
where  she  found  the  frigate  Erigone:  on  the  29th,  she 
proceeded  to  Nankin.  Prussia  has  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish commercial  relations  with  the  empire.  There  is  a 
European  race  for  the  Chinese  market. 


Death  of  a member  of  congress.  A letter  to  the 
Boston  Atlas,  dated  Exeter.  (N.  H.)  March  14.  announ- 
ces the  death  on  that  day  of  the  lion.  Tristam  Shaw,  late 
a member  of  congress  from  New  Hampshire  “Mr. 
Shaw’s  health  (s>V3  the  letter)  has  been  fast  declining  for 
some  months.  He  arrived  here  on  the 8th  and  wassoon 
af.cr  attacked  with  a fever,  which  terminated  his  life  a 
few  hours  since.  Mr.  Shaw’s  age  was  57.” 
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Treasury  department,  Register’s  office,  February  18, 
1843 


Flour  trade  in  New  York.  The  following  table 
shows  the  increase  of  the  flour  trade  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  since  1813; 

Number  of  barrels  and  half  barrels  of  flour  and  meal, 
and  of  hogsheads  of  meal  inspected  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  county  of  Kings  during  the  following 
years: 


1813 

444, 7S1 

1823 

385,799 

1934 

944.490 

IS  1 5 

342,887 

1825 

513,374 

1836 

1.1  S3. 659 

1818 

450,521 

1829 

737.890 

1838 

1 263  999 

1820 

329,007 

1830 

901.723 

1840 

1.935.600 

1S22 

306,344 

1332 

885,843 

1841 

1.629  957 

1842 

1,538,377 

F'rencii  influence  in  South  America.  The  prince 
of  Joinville,  it  is  announced,  is  to  be  married  to  Janua- 
ria  the  sister  of  the  young  emperor  of  Brazil,  and  is  to 
reside  in  French  Guiana,  to  which  a slice  of  the  Bra- 
zilian empire  is  to  be  added  by  way  of  dowry. 


Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Ii  is  reported  that,  with  a 
view  to  counteracr  the  influence  of  France,  growing  out 
of  its  recent  acquisitions  in  the  Pacific,  the  English  have 
resolved  to  take  possession,  it  it  should  not  he  too  late, 
of  the  Isles  of  Osnabruck,  the  Four  Crowns,  &e.  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  as  well  as  of 
the  Isle  of  Jesus,  at  the  northwest  of  those  Islands. 
These  stations  are  regarded  of  great  importance  as 
points  of  observation.  If,  however,  the  English  expedi 
lion,  on  its  arrival  at  these  several  places,  find  them  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  French,  it  will  content  itself 
with  seizing  on  such  other  unoccupied  points  as  it  shall 
consider  most  favorable. 


Naval.  The  trial  of  Commander  Mackenzie  closed  on 
the  21s:,  and  the  next  day  Mr  Griffin  commenced  read- 
ing his  defence. 

The  Vincennes,  Commander  Buchanan,  arrived  at  St. 
Jago  de  Cubti  on  the  8th,  in  12  days  from  New  York — 
all  well.  She  was  to  continue  her  cruize  on  the  13, h. 

New  Hampshire.  Election  of  governor.  On  Tues- 
day the  14:1,  inst.  the  election  for  governor  took  place 
and  Mr.  Hubbard  received  a majority  over  all  the  other 


three  candidates  together,  viz.  Colby  (whig,)  White 
(conservative  or  Htll  party),  and  iloit  (abolitionist.)  The 
Yan  Buren  party  have  been  equally  victorious  in  the  elec- 
tion ot  members  o!  the  legislature.  The  full  returns  are 
not  yet  received. 

New  York  house  of  refuge.  Since  its  commence- 
ment in  1025,  there  have  been  received  into  this  institu- 
tion, 3, 123  cnildren.  On  the  first  of  January,  1843,  tlie 
inmates  numoered  306,  oi  whom  253  were  admitted  in 
1842.  Oi  die  latter,  the  average  age  of  261  was  13  years, 
9 months  and  18  days.  The  boys  in  the  institution 
have  been  employed,  uuring  the  past  year  in  chair  ma- 
king, and  in  the  manufacture  ot  razor  strops.  Ttie  receipts 
during  the  past  year,  including  the  balance  on  hand  at 
its  commencement,  amounted  to  ©21,350  42,  and  the  dis- 
bursements to  ©21,228  62,  leaving  a balance  tn  the  trea- 
sury ot  ©121  80.  [IV.  V.  Jour.  Com. 

Orin  Porter  Rockwell,  the  Mormon,  who  has 
been  accused  ot  being  the  person  who  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate ex-governor  Boggs,  of  Missouri,  last  summer, 
was  apprehended  at  St  Louis  on  the  6th  instant  and 
commuted,  to  jail.  He  will  now  have  to  stand  his  trial. 

Mr.  Papineau  will  shortly  return  to  Canada.  He 
has  been  allowed  to  draw  on  i lie  Canadian  treasury  lor 
i'4,000,  die  amount  of  Ills  salary  as  speaker  ot  tlie  house 
of  representatives  remaining  unpaid  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  rebellion. 

Peru.  General  Vidal  has  been  recognised  supreme 
military  chiel  oi  Peru.  The  elections,  winch  were  uts- 
lurbeu  by  the  revolution,  were,  at  the  last  account, 
peaceably  going  on.  it  was  expected  that  Lafueme 
wuuiu  be  cliosen  president.  The  present  qu.etude  is  not 
cousiueied  permanent.  Indeed,  an  oulbreak  has  alrea- 
dy occur, tu  m tlie  departments  ol  Cuzco  and  Puno. 
General  Viuat  is  about  to  march  against  them,  and  me 
result  will  probably  be  another  civil  war.  The  war  be- 
tween the  Peruvians  and  Bolivians  was  going  on  with 
great  bitterness — the  success  being  with  me  Bolivians. 
General  Lafuente,  the  victor  at  tne  battle  of  17ut  Octo- 
ber, would  proDably  be  the  next  president.  Gen.  Santa 
Cruz  u as  to  embark  for  Bolivia,  wliere  tie  would  over- 
throw the  government  and  take  supreme  command 
Yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Guayaquil  m October  with 
great  violence.  Charles  Luken,  an  American  merchant 
had  died  by  it.  Gen.  Vidal  was  to  march  against  the 
provinces  ul  Cuzco  and  Puno,  they  having  revolted  and 
appointed  Gen.  Ban  Roman,  their  president. 

Political.  On  March  llth,  a large  meeting  of  the 
IVienus  ot  Mr.  Calhoun  assembled  at  Charleston,  .South 
Carolina,  Dr.  E.  YV.  North  piesiding,  anu  a committee 
having  been  appointed  submitted  a report  on  the  subject 
of  a naiional  convention,  advocating  Mr.  Calhoun  tor 
ihe  presidency  and  proposing  a senes  of  resolutions  in 
lavor  of  Ins  claims  to  that  otlice  and  of  the  principles  ol 
organization  of  convention  known  to  be  advocated  by 
those  ut  the  parly  who  are  adverse  tu  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Elmore  presented  the  report.  Its  chief  object 
appeals  to  be  to  protest  againstthe  early  day  fixed  upon  at 
Richmond  for  the  meeting  at  the  convention,  and  against 
any  scheme  lor .packing  hie  same,  concluding  with  a re- 
solution til  favor  ot  some  day  in  May  for  ihe  convention, 
also  with  the  following: 

“ Resolved. , That  this  meeting,  entertaining  the  highest 
sense  ot  the  integrity,  puultc  virtue,  and  ability  or  the 
honorable  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  highly  approving,  as 
they  do,  tlie  firmness  and  efficiency  with  which  he  has, 
throughout  a lile  of  public  seivice,  maintained  the  prin- 
ciples ol  the  democratic  republican  party,  do  hereby  cor- 
dially nominate  Him  to  the  national  convention,  as  the 
candidate  ot  their  first  cnoice  tor  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

A Tyler  meeting  was  held  at  New  York  on  the  15th 
insiam.  Mr.  Custung,  &c.  addressed  the  meeting,  but 
as  ttiere  were  more  opponents  present  than  friends  it  has 
been  regarded  as  a failure. 

From  tne  New  York  Express  we  since  learn  lhat,  on 
Monday  night  Iasi,  tne  Tyler  Central  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  by  it,  and  over  winch  major  Noali 
presided,  held  a nieeling  at  their  headquarters.  Military 
Hall,  in  the  Bowery;  when  Mr.  James  H.  Raymond  ol- 
lerred  a resolution  that  the  cummiitee  should  throw  itself 
into  the  arms  ut  their  "democraiic  brethren,”  the  mem 
bers  going  intu  their  respective  wards  to  strive,  in  con- 
jnncuon  with  the  Loco  tocos,  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  with  an  eye  to  his  nomination  in  the  Loco 
loco  national  convention!  'l'lie  resolution  was  passed. 
Alter  which,  a resolution,  likewise  otlered  by  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, litat  ihe  commiuee  adjourn  sine  die,  was  passed; 
and  thus  (says  the  Express)  cues  the  Tyler  party  in  New 
York. 

Meanwhile  the  Madisonian  is  at  angry  war  with  the 
Globe  and  Pennsylvanian  and  other  prominent  Van  Bu- 
ren papers  The  Globe  remarks  that  “Mr.  Tyler,  and 
his  associates  in  power  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the 
democracy  as  a body;”  the  ‘'democracy.” 

Calhoun  press  ut  the  seat  of  government.  We  see  by 
the  number  of  the  “Specintor”  of  Saturday  last  (a 
weekly  political  paper  published  in  this  city)  that  Dr. 
.1  L.  Martin  has  relinquished  his  connexion  with  it;  and 
that  it  is  hereafter  to  be  conducted  by  John  Heap,  esq 
as  before,  “upon  democraiic  principles,”  and  to  support 
the  claims  ot  Mr-  Calhoun  to  the  presidency. 

[ National  Intelligencer. 

Tyler  press.  The  New  York  “Union,”  the  paper  es- 
tablished by  major  Noah  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  an 
official  administration  journal,  has  given  up  the  ghost. 
Its  late  subscribers  are  transferred  to  the  Aurora,  a morn- 


ing penny  paper.  The  only  reason  given  for  this  lamen 
table  catastrophe  is  “the  difficulty  of  sustaining  two 
morning  papers  pursuing  the  same  political  course'” 

Rail  roads  of  Belgium.  A letter  from  Brussels  gives 
the  following  details  relative  to  the  Belgium  railroads: 

“Our  rail  roads  have  been  rapidly  extending  every 
year,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  by  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  the  whole  of  the  lines  voted  in  1834 
and  1S37  will  he  entirely  finished.  The  circulation  is 
increasing  even  more  rapidly  than  the  rail  roads.  In 
1842  the  receipts  amounted  to  seven  millions  and  a half, 
or  1.200,000  francs  more  than  in  1841,  and  during  the 
present  year  upwards  of  ten  millions  are  anticipated. 
The  carriage  of  goods  enters  largely  into  this  increase. 
In  1842,  it  produced  not  le.3S  than  2.732,000  francs.  The 
quantity  thus  carried  amounted  to  210  or  220  millions  of 
killogrammes,  sufficient  to  load  1,000  vessels  ot  200  tons, 
As  to  the  pecuniary  results,  they  are  exceedingly  vague 
and  uncertain;  for,  if  the  receipts  are  well  known,  the 
expenses  cannot  be  ascertained.’’ 

Reform.  The  state  of  Illinois  has  repealed  the  char- 
ters nf  all  her  banks  and  set  them  to  winding  up. 

Alabama  has  also  put  all  the  branches  of  her  state 
bank  in  liquidation. 

Iowa  has  repealed  the  only  bank  charter  within  her 
territory. 

We  hope  these  communities  will  have  the  firmness  to 
resist  the  arts  of  the  modern  alchymisls  who  profess  to 
turn  rags  into  money  if  not  into  cold. 

Ohio  has  made  some  advances  by  a general  law,  mak- 
ing bank  directors  and  stockholders  individually  respon- 
sible for  the  notes  issued.  [ Kendall's  Expositor. 

St.  Louis  Population.  The  census  of  St.  Louis  Mis- 
souri, has  just  been  completed,  and  exhibits  the  following 
num  bers: 


White  Males, 

13.770 

White  Females, 

11,726 

Colored  Males,  f ree. 

254 

Colored  Females,  free, 

431 

Mule  Slaves , 

932 

Female  Slav  es, 

1,249 

Total, 

28,362 

ieamef.s.  The  worth  of  the  steamboats 

owned  in 

L-lnnaii  is  stated  to  be  nearly  ©1,909,003. 

Tnev  em- 

ploy  2,379  hands,  and  their  united  tonnage  is  19,433. 

SPEcrE.  The  Columbia  is  stated  to  have  brought  ove*" 
©1,500,000  in  specie. 

The  Ursuline  Convent.  A bill  introduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  making  provision  for  an  inqui- 
ry into  the  destruction  of  this  convent,  with  a view  to 
ultimate  remuneration  for  the  acts  of  the  mob  by  which 
it  was  destroyed,  was  rejected  on  Monday  last  by  a vote 
of  63  to  204.  More  shame  for  the  legislature! 

Tyler  party.  A great  excitement  has  been  produc. 
ed  at  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  by  the  remova1 
from  office  of  Samuel  C.  Cook,  postmaster  for  lhat  city 
— a gentleman  against  whom  there  is  no  just  ground  of 
complaint,  political  or  other— and  appointing  in  his 
place  a person  named  John  Simpson,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  but  who,  it  is  averred,  besides  being  an 
ultra  politician  of  the  Van  Buren  school,  did,  during  the 
canvass  of  1840,  denounce  not  only  General  Harrison, 
but  “Tyler  too”  as  a traitor  to  Jacksonism,  &c.  A 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Brunswick,  without  dis- 
tinction of  parly,  was  held  at  the  court  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  instant,  the  mayor  of  the  city  in  the 
chair.  Resolutions  expressing  the  nearly  unanimous 
sentiment  of  the  town  in  condemnation  of  the  removal 
were  adopted. 

In  reference  to  the  reign  of  proscription,  of  which  the 
above  case  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  tokens,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  ap- 
parently well  informed,  writes  under  date  of  Marclt  1 5 
as  follows — 

“Every  man  who  has  any  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the 
government  must  deplore  the  low  state  to  which  the 
standard  of  appointment  to  office  has  fallen — a fact  of 
which  the  lobbies  and  ante-rooms  of  the  executive  man- 
sion continue  to  give  abundant  illustration  in  the  crowds 
of  broken  down  poliiicians  and  shabby  adventurers 
that  prowl  to  and  fro  and  besiege  the  door  of  the  presi- 
dent’s office.  Tlie  Madisonian’s  talk  of  ‘change’  has 
brought  these  persons  here.”  [Nat.  Ini. 

Wabash  valley.  Hogs  slaughtered.  A Lafayette 
correspondent  of  the  Maumee  paper  gives  the  following 
estimate  of  the  number  nf  hogs  slaughtered  at  the  dif- 
ferent places  along  the  line  of  the  Wabash  arid  Erie 

At  Lafayette,  32  000  Crawfordsville,  5000 

“ Delphi,  10  OuO  Williamsport  5000 

“ Wabashtown,  1,000  Covington,  15,000 

“ La^ro,  Wabash  co.  6,000  Logansport,  1000 

Total,  75,000. 

If  the  tolls  on  the  canal  were  reduced  to  a fair  rate, 
the  greatest  portion  of  this  pork  would  find  its  way  to  a 
market  via  Lake  Erie;  but  as  they  now  are,  most  il  not 
all,  will  go  down  tlie  river  to  New  Orleans. 

Weather.  The  snow  storm  of  Thursday  the  16th 
March  extended  along  the  whole  coast.  At  Savannah, 
there  was  a heavy  fall  of  rain.  The  ground  had  been 
covered  with  snow  there  on  the  llth  inst.  It  is  a deeper 
snow  than  has  fallen  for  several  years  and  has  drifted  in 
some  places  to  depths  of  four  or  five  feet.  The  Beasoa 
continues  to  be  exceedingly  coid. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


HAYTI. 

Revolution.  There  is  in  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  a translation  from  the  “Courier  des 
Estats  Unis,”  of  an  exposition  by  sundry  citizens  of 
Hayti,  of  the  revolution  now  in  progress  in  that  is- 
land. It  declares  that  the  people  are  in  arms  against 
president  Boyer,  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
exercising  tyranny  and  rapacity,  and  has  even  cor- 
rupted the  courts  of  justice.  The  senate  labored  in 
vain  to  abolish  the  presidency  for  life,  and  now  the 
people  have  arisen  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
Boyer,  and  to  obtain  a new  constitution. 

The  minds  of  the  people  had  been  prepared  by  se- 
cret movements  'at  Cayes,  whence  a manifesto  was 
issued,  calling  upon  them  to  rally,  and  put  down  the 
reign  of  the  intolerable  chief. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  Charles  Herard  nominat- 
ed by  the  people’s  committee  as  chief  executive,  rais- 
ed the  standard  at  his  plantation,  near  Cayes.  He 
rallied  at  first  but  one  hundred  men.  He  addressed 
general  Borgella,  governor  of  Cayes,  to  mediate;  but 
Ijp  and  Inginac  and  a few  other  aristocrats,  divide  the 
spoils  of  the  people  among  themselves,  their  relations, 
and  even  their  valets.  General  Borgella  issued,  on 
the  29th,  an  order,  declaring  Herard  a traitor.  On 
the  30th  he  marched  against  the  insurgents,  and  they 
fell  back,  and  received  aid  from  several  generals  and 
regiments  of  the  national  troops;  and  since  that  lime, 
one-half  of  Boyer’s  troops,  and  of  the  national  guards, 
have  joined  Herard’s  troops. 

On  the  25th  of  February,  a battle  was  fought  one 
league  from  Jerernie,  and  the  insurgents  were  com- 
pletely successful.  The  insurgents  are  about  fifteen 
thousand  strong.  The  letter  thus  concludes: 

“In  short,  the  revolution  now  is  inaugurated  in  the 
four  quarters  of  the  island  of  Hayti.  The  fall  of  the 
tyrant  is  inevitable. 

“God  has  cursed  him  and  his,  and  it  is  evident  he 
protects  the  cause  of  the  people  and  of  liberty. 

“The  army  of  the  people  marches  on  the  capital, 
where  Boyer  and  his  family  are  fortifying  themselves 
with  some  men  of  his  guard,  who  are  devoted  to 
him,  and  some  adherents  he  has  obtained,  by  sacrifi- 
cing the  general  good. 

“The  success  of  the  cause  of  the  people  will  not 
only  be  in  favor  of  liberty,  civilization,  the  advance- 
ment and  felicity  of  the  Haytien  nation,  but  it  must 
also  accelerate  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation. 

“Hayti  is,  in  all  respects,  the  Queen  of  the  New 
World,  and  she  must  produce  all  the  impulses  to- 
wards the  black  race  and  the  American  race. 

i‘Jeremie,  the  1st  March,  1843. 

“The  revolutionary  troops  have  not  yet  attacked 
the  city,  but  still  remained  encamped  at  Leogane. — 
The  cause  of  the  inactivity  is  stated  to  be  that  one 
division  of  their  forces  had  proceeded  to  Aux  Cayes, 
which  had  surrendered  to  them  after  some  hard 
fighting.  It  was  then  on  its  return  march  to  join  the 
main  body,  and  immediately  afterwards,  the  whole 
15,000  strong  would  march  upon  Port  au  Prinoe. — . 
Boyer  had  but  4,000  men  to  oppose  them.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  strengthening  the  forts  about  the 
city,  and  digging  entrenchments;  being  determined, 
it  is  said,  to  resist  to  the  last.  Four  days  previous  to 
the  departure  of  Captain  Smith,  Boyer  issued  a pro- 
clamation,  giving  permission  to  all  females  that  de- 
•ired  it,  to  embark  on  board  the  shipping  in  the  har- 
bor, or  go  to  the  country;  previously,  no  one  had  been 
allowed  to  leave  the  city. 

By  private  letters  from  respectable  sources,  we 
learn  that  the  people  of  Port  au  Prince  generally 
desire  the  success  of  the  Patriots — as  the  revolution- 
ists call  themselves— and  that,  as  these  have  hitherto 
abstained  from  pillage,  they  are  not  under  so  much 
alarm  as  they  were  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  their 
property,  on  the  revolutionists  obtaining  possession 
of  the  town.  A conviction  is  felt  that  when  the 
change  is  consummated,  order  will  be  restored;  in 
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proof  of  which  we  learn  that  orders  for  goods  have 
been  renewed  hy  this  arrival,  which  were  counter- 
manded by  the  last. 

The  U.  S.  brig  of  war  Bainbridge  had  arrived  at 
Port  au  Prince,  and  Capt.  Johnson  informed  Capt. 
Smith  that  he  should  remain  thereto  protect  Ameri- 
can property  until  the  revolution  was  over.  Most 
of  the  merchants  had  placed  such  of  their  property 
as  was  valuable  on  board  the  shipping  in  the  harbor, 
except  the  English,  who  trusted  to  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag,  and  the  three  ships  of  wai  of  their 
nation  in  the  harbor. 

CALIFORNIA  AND  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

We  are  indebted  to  a friend  for  information  from 
the  Pacific,  received  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
The  dates  from  California  are  to  the  latter  part  of 
December.  Business  was  very  bad,  owing,  in  a 
great  measure  to  Com.  Jones’s  'faux  pas ” in  taking 
Monterey,  and  events  growing  out  of  the  same. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  United  States  arrived  at  Honolu- 
lu on  the  5th  of  Dec.  and  remained  in  port  on  the  7th, 
to  sail  for  California  and  Mexico.  [Bosl.  Daily  Adv. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Second  Earthquake  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Charleston  Patriot  of  Wednesday  afternoon  says:  “We 
learn  from  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  schr.  Francis  Canaday, 
arrived  this  morning,  that  a second  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake was  experienced  at  the  north  part  of  Guada- 
loupe  on  the  3d  inst.  At  the  time  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  off  the  North  Point  of  the  Island  stated  that  it 
shook  his  vessel  with  such  severity  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  crew  could  keep  their  feet.  A dense 
cloud  of  smoke  ascended  from  the  vicinity  of  Basse- 
terre, and  serious  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of  that  place.  It  was  quite  sickly  at  Point  Petre,  caus- 
ed from  the  offensiveness  of  the  ruins  of  the  town.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Moses  C.  Good,  attorney  of  the  U.  States  for  the 
western  district  of  Virginia,  in  the  place  of  William 
Kenney,  resigned. 

Weston  F.  Birch,  marshall  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Missouri. 

CONSUL.  The  president  has  recognized  Charles 
Louis  Kxister  as  vice  consul  of  Russia  for  the  port  of 
Baltimore. 

THE  BOUNDARY  LINE.  The  New  York  Al- 
bion states  that  the  British  commissioners,  for  run- 
ning the  boundary  line  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  are  Lieut.  Colonel  Estcourt,  two  as- 
tronomers, (Captain  Robinson  and  Lieut.  Phipps,  R. 
E.)  two  surveyors,  (Captain  Broughton,  R.  E.,  and 
Mr.  James  Featherstonhaugh,)  and  Mr.  Scott,  secre- 
tary, with  twelve  sappers  and  miners.  They  will  leave 
England  in  the  next  steamer  for  Boston,  April  4th. 

EXCITEMENT  IN  THE  AROOSTOOK  TER- 
RITORY. We  learn  from  a statement  in  the  Ban- 
gor Whig  that  a person  named  Daniel  Savage,  was 
arrested  by  a Britisli  officer  on  the  11th  inst.,  in  the 
plantation  of  Hancock,  on  the  south  side  of  St.  John 
River,  and  consequently  within  the  limits  of  Maine, 
as  defined  by  the  late  treaty.  It  seems  that  the  event 
produced  a great  excitement,  and  that  the  citizens, 
assisted  by  Captain  Webster,  commanding  the  U.  S. 
troops  at  Fort  Kent,  turned  out  to  the  rescue  of  the 
oaplive,  A public  meeting  was  held,  and  resolutions 
passed  complaining  of  the  inroad  upon  the  state,  and 
a representation  of  the  case  has  been  sent  to  the  state 
legislature. 

ACTS  OF  CONGRESS. 

Gold  and  silver  coin.  An  act  regulating  the  cur- 
rency of  foreign  gold  and  silvercoins  in  the  U.  States: 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  the  following  gold  foreign  coins  shall  pass 
current  as  money  within  the  United  Slates,  and  be 
receivable  by  weight,  for  the  payment  of  all  debts 
and  demanus,  at  the  rates  following,  that  is  to  say: 
The  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  of  not  less  than 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen  and  a half  thousandths  in 
fineness,  at  ninety-four  cents  and  six-tenths  of  a 
cent  per  pennyweight;  and  the  gold  coins  of  France, 
of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thou- 
sandths in  fineness,  at  ninety-two  cents  and  nine- 
tenths  of  a cent  per  pennyweight. 


Sec.  2 And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  following  foreign 
silver  coins  shall  pass  current  as  money  within  the 
United  States,  and  be  receivable  by  tale,  for  the 
payment  of  all  debts  and  demands,  at  the  rates  fol- 
lowing, that  is  to  say:  the  Spanish  pillar  dollars  and 
the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  of  not  less 
than  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousandths  in 
fineness  and  four  hundred  and  fifteen  grains  in  weight, 
at  one  hundred  cents  each,  and  the  five  franc  pieces 
of  France,  cf  not  less  than  nine  hundred  thou- 
sandths in  fineness,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  grains  in  weight,  at  ninety-three  cents  each. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  cause 
assays  of  the  coins  made  current  by  this  act  to  be 
had  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States,  at  least  once 
in  every  year,  and  to  make  report  of  the  result 
thereof  to  congress. 

Approved  March  3,  1843. 

Treaty  between  the  U.  States  and  G.  Britain. 
An  act  [No.  28,]  to  provide  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, concluded  at  Washington  on  the  ninth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Be  it  enacted,  S{c.,  That  the  commissioner  to  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running,  traoing  and  marking  certain  parts  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America,  according  to 
the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  on  the  ninth  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two, 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  a salary  at  the  rate  of  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  said  commis- 
sioner may  employ  a clerk,  who  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  a salary  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum:  Provided,  That  the  salaries 
of  said  officers  shall  not  commence  until  they  shall 
have  been  severally  ordered  into  service. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  president  ofthe  United  States  to  cause 
any  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  as  the  publie  service  may  re- 
quire, to  be  employed  to  aid  and  assist  the  said  com- 
missioner in  running,  tracing,  and  marking  the  said 
line. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  salaries,  and  for  other  expenses  of 
said  commission,  including  the  purchase  or  repair  of 
instruments,  wages  to  persons  employed,  and  other 
contingencies,  there  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  sum  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  paid  in  equal 
moieties  to  the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in 
conformity  with  the  provision  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  said  treaty. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  of  the  treasury  to 
audit  and  pay  the  accounts  of  the  states  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  for  all  claims  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  protecting  the  heretofore  disputed 
territory  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  and  making  a survey  thereof,  as  provided  hy 
the  fifth  article  of  said  treaty:  and  the  sum  of  not 
exceeding  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  for  Massachusetts, 
and  two  hundted  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-four  dollars  and  seventy-nine  cents  for  Maine, 
is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  trea- 
sury not  otherwise  appropriated,  in  satisfaction  of 
said  accounts. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  in 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  article  of 
said  treaty,  to  apply  so  much  of  the  naval  appropria- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  therefor,  to  the  prepara- 
tion, equipment,  and  maintenance  of  the  naval  force 
therein  stipulated  to  be  employed  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica by  the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  3,  1843. 

China  and  the  United  States.  An  act  provid- 
ing the  means  of  future  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  government  of  China. 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.,  That  the  sum  of  forty  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  js  hereby,  appropriated  and 
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placer!  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  of  the  United  | were  frequent — ‘What  surpassing  speed!’  ‘How  no- 
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States,  to  enable  him  to  establish  the  future  com 
mercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Chinese  empire  on  terms  of  national  equal  recipro- 
city; the  said  sum  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  first 
of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  en- 
titled “An  act  providing  the  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations;” 
Provided , That  the  annual  compensation  to  any  one 
person  employed  under  this  act  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  outfit: 
And  provided , further,  That  no  agent  shall  be  sent  by 
virtue  of  this  act  unless  he  shall  have  been  appointed 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
Approved,  March  3,  1843. 

THE  AMISTAD.  The  following  message  in  writ- 
ing was  received  on  the  28th  Feb.  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, from  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  by 
the  hands  of  John  Tyler,  jr.  his  private  secretary. 

Washington,  Feb.  27,  1843. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

1 transmit  to  congress  sundry  letters  which  have 
passed  between  the  department  of  state  and  the 
Chevelier  d’Arguiz,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  Spain  near  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  schooner 
“Amistad.”  since  the  last  communication  of  papers 
connected  with  that  case.  This  correspondence  will 
show  the  general  grounds  on  which  the  Spanish  min- 
ister expresses  dissatisfaction  with  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  that  case,  and  the  answers  which 
have  been  made  to  his  complaints  by  the  department 
of  state. 

In  laying  these  papers  before  congress,  I think  it 
proper  to  observe  that  the  allowance  of  salvage  on 
the  cargo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a subject  of 
discussion  in  the  supreme  court.  Salvage  had  been 
denied  in  the  court  below,  and  from  that  part  of  the 
decree  no  appeal  had  been  claimed. 

The  9th  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Spam  provides  that  “all  ships  and  mer- 
chandise of  what  nature  soever  which  shall  be  res- 
cued out  of  the  hands  of  any  pirates  or  robbers  on 
the  high  seas,  shall  be  brought  into  some  port  of 
either  state,  and  shall  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of 
the  officers  of  that  port,  in  order  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  restored  entire  to  the  true  proprietor  as  soon 
as  due  and  suW-'-ant  proof  shall  be  made  concerning 
of.”  The  case  of  the  “Amistad,” 
the  court,  was  not  a case  of  pira- 
lot  within  the  tern,  of  the  treaty, 
n which  the  authority  of  the  mas- 
■ew  of  the  vessel  had  been  divested 
< , ..i  mat  condition  the  vessel,  having  been 

found  on  the  coast,  was  brought  into  a port  of  the  U. 
States;  and  it  may  deserve  consideration  that  the 
salvors  in  this  case  were  the  officers  and  seamen  of  a 
public  ship. 

It  is  left  to  congress  to  consider,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, whether,  although  in  strictness  salvage 
may  have  been  lawfully  due,  it  might  not  yet  be  wise 
to  make  provision  to  refund  it.  as  a proof  of  the  en- 
tire good  faith  of  the  government,  and  of  its  dispo- 
sition to  fulfil  all  its  treaty  stipulations,  to  their  full 
extent,  under  a fair  and  liberal  construction. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Concord.  The  barque  Margaret  Hugg  ar- 
rived in  Hampton  Roads,  on  the  the  28th,  from  Rio 
de  Jeneiro,  with  182  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
United  States  sloop  of  war  Concord,  who  reached 
Rio  on  the  4th  February,  a portion  in  the  United 
Stales  ship  John  Adams,  and  the  remainder  in  a Por- 
tuguese brig.  The  officers  are  lieut.  L.  Holland, 
surgeon  J.  C.  Spencer,  acting  master  Van  Alstine, 
purser  Rmssey,  assistant  surgeon  N.  T.  H.  Moore, 
midshipmen  Clemsen,  Jameson,  Mour,  Myers,  Prin- 
gle and  Hart.  The  late  rumor  of  a mutiny  on  board 
of  the  John  Adams  turns  out  to  be  entirely  idle. 

The  wreck  op  the  Saratoga.  This  vessel  be- 
haved gallantly  in  the  tremendous  gale  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  her  destruction.  Much  credit  is  due 
to  Lieutenant  TatnalJ  for  the  seamanlike  manner  in 
which  he  handled  his  ship,  and  the  energy  and  coolness 
he  displayed.  An  officer  belonging  to  the  Saratoga, 
says: — 

“The  breakers,  a short  distance  astern,  were  awful, 
and  gave  a convincing  proof  that,  had  we  struck,  not  a 
soul  would  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  Outside  of  us 
was  ‘Gunboat  Shoal,’  where  at  low  water  there  is  six 
fathoms;  here  the  sea  was  breaking  from  15  to  20  feet 
abreast.  But,  worst  of  all,  to  see  our  ship,  the  day 
before,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  navy,  now  a help- 
less hulk,  shorn  of  her  wings,  her  life,  and,  instead 
of  assisting  others,  obliged  to  beg  for  that  assistance 
she  should  have  rendered  others.  Oh,  she  is  a noble 
craft!  And  during  that  terrible  night,  exclamations 


bly  she  behaves!’  In  fact,  from  our  experience  that 
night,  (and  no  ship  was  ever  more  hardly  tried,)  we 
all  pronounce  her  unequalled  forall  that  a ship  could 
excel  in.  And,  as  for  Tatnall,  he  is  a trump;  he  took 
the  trumpet,  and  worked  her  himself;  such  skill,  cool- 
ness, energy  and  decision,  have  seldom  been  equalled. 
The  most  imbecile  seemed  to  take  their  tone  from 
him,  and  a sigh  of  fear  or  dismay  was  not  seen  on 
board,  though  all  expected  their  last  cruise  up. 

“When  the  weather  cleared,  we  found  we  were 
off  Rye  Beach,  about  four  miles  to  southward  of 
Portsmouth.  On  Saturday,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
northward  and  westward  and  a smooth  sea,  when, 
by  the  aid  of  a schooner  ahead  to  tow,  we  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  there  a steamer  took 
us  to  our  old  moorings  off  the  navy  yard,  where  we 
await  the  orders  of  the  department. 

Gosport  navv  yard.  The  following  vessels  are 
now  under  repairs  and  fitting  out: 

Macedonian  frigate,  destined  for  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica. 

Warren,  sloop  of  war,  has  had  new  wales  put  on 
I her  and  will  soon  be  completed. 

| Levant,  sloop  of  war. 

! Lexington,  sloop  of  war,  intended  as  a store  ship 
for  the  African  and  Mediterranean  squadrons  equip- 
ped, ready  for  a crew. 

Truxton.  brig  of  war,  destined  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, waiting  for  balance  of  crew. 

Brandywine,  frigate,  and  Saint  Louis  sloop  of  war, 
destined  for  the  China  seas,  both  ready  and  waiting 
for  crews — the  former  dropped  down  to  the  anchor- 
age off  the  naval  hospital  yesterday. 

A new  brig  on  the  stocks  to  be  called  the  Perry; 
she  is  105  feet  between  perpendiculars,  and  25  feet 
moulded  breadth,  modelled  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  and 
is  consided  a beautiful  vessel.  [JYorfolk  Beacon. 


TATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

Tiie  Boudary  Treaty.  From  the  Kennebec  Jour- 
nal we  learn  that  a joint  committee  of  twelve  mem- 
bers of  tiie  legislature  of  Maine  having  been  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  subject  of  the  boundary  treaty, 
six  of  the  twelve  members  made  an  elaborate  report 
upon  it,  in  which  the  administration  (but  especially 
Mr.  Webster)  is  censured  for  negotiating  such  a trea- 
ty, and  the  Maine  “commissioners”  roughly  handled 
for  their  agency  in  relation  to  it.  Those  members 
who  dissented  from  the  report  had  no  opportunity  to 
present  a counter  report,  as  they  did  not  see  the  re- 
port which  was  made  until  Monday  night  of  last 
week,  and  most  of  them  not  till  Tuesday,  a few  min- 
utes before  it  was  presented  in  the  senate.  This  is 
at  least  a novel  mode  of  doing  business.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn,  however,  that,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, the  same  report  brought  in,  was  rejected, 
by  72  votes  to  34. 

NEW  YORK. 

Western  R.  Road  between  Albany  and  Boston. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  E.  Dwight,  one  of  the 
state  directors  of  this  corporation,  was  elected  pre- 
sident, and  it  was  voted  not  to  pay  the  president  a 
salary,  and  to  reduce  the  pay  of  the  treasurer  to 
$2  800  including  clerk  hire.  Mr.  Barnes,  engineer, 
is  placed  in  the  situation  lately  occupied  by  Mr. 
Bliss.  The  low  fare  men  are  in  a majority,  and  we 
may  now  expect  a violent  competition  with  the  North 
river.  The  fare  will  be  reduced  to  four  dollars  first 
class,  certain,  and  perhaps  one  dollar  second  class, 
between  Albany  and  Boston.  [W.  Y.  Sun. 

VIRGINIA. 

Political.  The  electioneering  campaign  has 
opened  with  considerable  activity.  In  most  of  the 
congressional  districts  candidates  are  in  the  field. — 
Mr.  U ise  has  addressed  the  voters  of  the  district  he 
represented  through  the  press,  and  is  now  addressing 
them  from  the  stump.  He  was  elected  by  v/higs  in 
1840,  beating  his  Van  Buren  opponent  1446  votes. — 
Mr.  Carter  his  (whig)  opponent,  being  a member 
of  the  Virginia  senate,  was  unable  to  attend  several 
of  the  first  meetings  called  by  Mr.  W.  They  met  for 
the  first  time  on  the  16th  at  Charles  city  courthouse. 

The  whigs  of  Amherst  have  nominated  William 
L.  Gogginof  Bedford  county,  for  congress,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Gov.  Gilmer. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

A letter  from  a highly  respectable  lawyer  to  a 
mercantile  house  in  New  York,  dated  “Jackson, 
(Miss.)  11th  March,  1843,  says  will  you  believe  me 
when  I tell  you  that  the  state  of  Mississippi  will  this 
year  repudiate  the  repudiators,  and  again  hold  her 
head  among  her  sister  states,  by  declaring  her  debt 
to  be  just,  and'her  willingness — aye,  and  her  ability — 


to  pay  them?  Mark  me!  the  foul  hlot  of  repudiation 
will  be  wiped  from  off  the  banner  of  this  fair  state, 
by  the  first  day  of  January  next — and  she  will  stand 
forth  redeemed  and  regenerated  before  the  world. — - 
Is  not  the  prospect  glorious? — My  soul  swells  beyond 
her  limits  in  contemplating  this  change.  It  must — 
it  will  take  place.  , The  head  repudiators — the  old 
sinners — are  coming  overby  scores.” 

ILLINOIS. 

The  Cairo  company.  Not  long  since  statements 
were  put  into  circulation,  seeming  to  promise  renew- 
ed business  operations  by  the  Bank  of  Cairo  and  the 
Cairo  Co.  The  annexed  letter  from  Mr.  Allison, 
agent  of  the  foreign  stockholders,  to  the  governor  of 
Illinois,  at  once  shuts  the  door  upon  all  expectation 
of  aid  to  the  company  from  England,  while  under 
its  present  management.  [Cincinnati  Gaz. 

Toliis  excellency,  the  governor  of  .the  slate  of  Illinois, 

Sir:  As  notices  are  now  re-published  here  from 
the  Illinois  State  Register  and  Sangamo  Journal,  of 
an  agreement  being  about  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  with  the  “Cairo  Co so  called, 
to  finish  the  central  rail  road  of  that  state  by  the  aid 
of  British  capital.it  is  thought  to  be  my  duty  to  pre- 
vent the  public  from  being  the  dupe  of  such  arrange- 
ment; with  this  view,  and  this  only,  I introduce  my- 
self to  the  notice  of  your  excellency,  and  beg  leave 
to  state  that  claims  exceeding  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars for  moneys  and  effects  received  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook in  England  have  been  dishonored,  and  are  now 
pursued  against  said  company,  or  its  so  called  presi- 
dent; and  that  such  is  the  discredit  of  both  in  Eng- 
land, that  no  more  certain  act  of  felo  de  se  could  be 
adopted  by  the  slate  as  regards  its  British  creditors 
than  a connexion  with  either. 

The  state  of  Illinois  owes  to  my  individual  exer- 
tion the  whole  of  the  loans  obtained  by  her  five  com- 
missioners in  the  years  1839  and  ’40.  I therefore 
write  knowingly  and  advisedly,  and  with  true  re- 
spect for  its  legislature  and  government;  nor  am  I to 
be  understood  to  impugn  the  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing a mart  of  trade  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  if  honest  measures  can  be  adopted. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
SAMUEL  ALLISON. 

Philadelphia,  March  1st,  1843- 
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TRADE  WITH  LIVERPOOL.  We  have  receiv- 
ed a copy  of  the  statement  of  exports  from  Liver- 
pool to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, for  the  spring  trade  of  1842  and  1843.  The 
table  embraces  the  articles  of  cotton  stuffs,  worsted 
stuffs,  woollen  stuffs,  linen  cloth,  cotton  thread,  cot- 
ton hose  and  blankets.  The  whole  number  of  pack- 
ages received  of  those  descriptions  of  goods,  was  as 
follows: 


From  Oct.  1 to  Feb.  10,  1842.  1843.  Decrease  this  year. 

At  New  York 

24,436  6,744 

17,692 

Boston 

3,592  1 890 

1,702 

Philadelphia 

5,072  1,114 

3,958 

Baltimore 

1,105  492 

613 

Total 

34,205  10,240 

23,965 

The  following  table  will  show  the  aggregate  im- 

portation  of  the  several  articles  at  the  ports  named: 

From  Oct.  1 to  Feb.  1C 

, 1842.  1843.  Decrease  this  year. 

Cotton  stuffs 

17,028  3,343 

13,685 

Worsted  stuffs 

2,684  846 

1,838 

Woollen  stuffs 

5.199  2,235 

2,964 

Linen  cloth 

7,663  3.478 

4,185 

Cotton  thread 

1,005  253 

752 

Cotton  hose 

244  16 

228 

Blankets 

382  69 

313 

Total 

34,205  10,240 

23,965 

THE  COTTON 

TRADE  AND 

MANUFAC- 

TURES.  From  Burns’ Commercial  Glance  for  1842, 
just  published,  which  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a quasi-official  review  of  the  cotton  trade  and  manu- 
facture annually  in  all  its  branches,  the  following 
facts  or  figures,  are  collected  illustrative  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  past  year,  and  as  compared  in  general 
results  with  several  formal  years: 

Of  raw  cotton  the  total  quantity  taken  for 
consumption  or  burnt  during  the  year 
1842,  is  given  at  (bags)  1,221,693 
Deduct,  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  at  Liverpool  42,000  bags, 
less  salvage,  12,000  30,000 

Real  a’mt  entering  intoconsump.  1,191,693 

In  1841  the  quantity  taken  for  consump. 
tion  was,  1,118,717 

1840  ’ do.  1,274,729 

1839  do.  1,043,511 

1838  do.  1,265,116 

1837  do.  1,064,931 
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In  1830  the  quantity  was  only  805,250 

To  1836  the  increase  gradually  was  to  1,031,904 
For  the  last  year,  1842,  it  must  he  observed,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  commotions  in  Lancashire, 
there  was  a loss  of  four  weeks  in  the  consumption, 
or  only  48  weeks’  mill  working  instead  of  52..  The 
quantities  here  enumerated  comprise  all  that  was 

Eurchased,  forwarded,  and  taken  for  consumption  in 
ondon,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  during  the  year. 
The  weekly  average  of  cotton  delivered  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  manufacturers  in  the  Lancashire  and 
neighboring  districts  for  consumption  is  stated  at 
21,635  bags;  but  this  estimate  is  made  upon  the  52 
weeks,  without  allowance  for  the  four  weeks  when 
most  of  the  factories  were  at  a stand.  Assuming  for 
those  four  weeks  a corresponding  rate  of  consump- 
tion, or  20,000  hags  weekly  only,  the  amount  for 
1842,  should  stand  thus: 

Quantity  actually  delivered  for  cansump-  Bogs. 

tion,  1,191,693 

Four  weeks  lost  at  20,000  per  week,  80,000 

1,271,693 

Total  weight  of  cotton  yarn  exported  in 

the  year  1842,  is  stated  at  136,537,162  lbs. 

In  1841,  115,665,483 


Excess  in  1842,  20,871,679  lbs. 

The  increase  was  chiefly  to  the  following  countries: 
1842.  1841. 

To  Russia,  21,417,429  lbs.  16,468,921  lbs. 

Holland,  22,041,247  16,376,618 

Hanse  Towns,  47,823,955  41,870,29.1 

India  and  China,  17,706,211  15.639,562 

Turkey  & Levant,  8,987,786  6,467,694 

Hanover,  2,325,689  1,069,117 

The  total  weight  of  yarn  in  manufac- 
tured goods  exported  during  the 


past  year  is  stated  at 
Add  cotton  yarn  exported 
cotton  thread  “ 

Total  exp’t  measured  by  wt. 
In  1841  the  total  export  was 
1840, 

In  the  following  flourishing 

1836  the  exports  was 

1837 

1838 

The  total  value  of  the  goods 
For  1842, 

1841, 

1840, 

1838, 

1837, 

1836, 


129.842, 6S0  lbs. 
136,537,162 
1,972,632 

of  yarn,  268,252,474 
equal  to  218,871,745  lbs. 
229,779,422 

years; 

198,860,910  lbs. 
207,576,839 
236,900,809 
and  yarn  exp’ted  were, 
s£l  5,068,586 
17,247,084 
16,578,01li 
17,966,837 
16,153.859 
20,656,408 


FLOUR. 

Statistical  tab.le. 

Exports  of  flour 

from  the  U. 

States,  and  price,  from  1795  to  1843. 

Year. 

Flour  bbls. 

Price  per  bbl. 

1795 

687,369 

$12  00 

1796 

725,194 

16  00 

1797 

515,633 

10  00 

1798 

567,558 

7 00 

1799 

519,265 

19  00 

1890 

653,952 

10  00 

1891 

1,192,444 

13  00 

1802 

1,156,248 

9 00 

1803 

1,311,853 

7 00 

1394 

819,808 

7 75 

18.5 

777,513 

13  00 

1806 

782,724 

7 50 

1897 

1,249,819 

8 25 

1803 

262,813 

6 00 

1809 

849,247 

7 50 

1810 

789,436 

8 25 

1811 

1,445,912 

10  50 

1812 

1,443,492 

10  75 

1813 

1,269,942 

13  00 

1814 

193,274 

14  50 

1815 

862,739 

9 25 

1816 

729,053 

7 37 

1817 

1,479  198 

14  75 

1818 

i,  157,697 

10  25 

1819 

750,669 

8 00 

1820 

1,177,036 

5 37 

1821 

1,056,119 

4 25 

1822 

877,867 

7 00 

1823 

756,792 

7 75 

1824 

996,792 

6 62 

1825 

857  829 

5 37 

1826 

863,696 

5 25 

1827 

837,385 

8 00 

18-28 

869,899 

5 50 

1829 

1,227,434 

5 00 

1830 

1,896.529 

7 25 

1831 

864  919 

5 62 

1832 

955,768 

5 87 

1833 

835,352 

5 50 

1834 

955,768 

5 50 

1835 

779,396 

9 00 

1836 

505,400 

7 50 

1837 

318,719 

10  25 

1338 

448,161 

9 50 

1839 

923.121 

6 75 

1840 

1,897,501 

5 00 

1841 

1,032,011 

6 50 

1842 

4 50 

From  these  tables  it  appears  that,  during  the  pe- 
riod 1795  to  1810,  whicli  embraced  the  European 
wars,  and  when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
averaged  5,000,000,  the  exports  of  flour  averaged 
nearly  1,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  at  near  $10  per 
barrel,  or  an  export  of  one  barrel  to  every  five  in- 
habitants. During  the  non-intercourse,  from  1807  to 
1811,  the  price  fell  very  low  and  in  1812  the  export 
was  resumed,  and  was  so  large  that  the  rates  again 
rose  very  high,  so  high  as  to  check  the  export.  Un- 
der the  high  successive  tariffs  of  1824-28^33,  the 
export  of  flour  declined,  and  with  that  decline  prices 
fell;  until  after  1834,  when  debt  and  state  stocks  were 
exported  in  return  for  foreign  goods,  instead  of  the 
legitimate  export  of  produce,  and  the  rage  of  specu- 
lation, by  checking  agriculture,  produced  actual 
scarcity,  which  again  brought  up  prices.  The  re- 
vulsion drove  people  to  work,  and  the  large  crops  of 
1839,  assisted  by  a scarcity  in  England,  caused  a 
great  export,  which,  with  the  1,000,000  barrels  sent 
forward  in  1841,  raised  the  value  of  the  whole  crop 
$1  50  per  barrel,  or  25  per  cent  in  that  year.  The 
surplus  of  those  two  years  may  be  estimated  at 
2,500,000  barrels.  According  to  the  census,  there 
were  produced  in  1839,  in  round  numbers,  8,00Q,00Q 
barrels  of  flour,  and  the  productof  1840  was  esti- 
mated at  12,000,000  barrels,  worth  $60,000,000.  The 
export  of  one-sixth  part,  or  2,000,000  barrels,  raised 
the  price  to  $6  50  in  1841,  or  the  value  of  the  crop 
to  $78,000,000;  making  a difference,  in  favor  of  the 
farmer,  equal  to  $18,000,000,  or  30  per  cent. 

(Hunt's  Magazine- 

THE  COMET. 

From  the  United  Slates  Gazette. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OBSERVATORY,  ) 

Philadelphia,  March  25th,  1843.  ) 

Joseph  R.  Chandler,  esq. ---Dear  sir— Finding  that 
the  elements  of  the  great  comet  of  February,  1843, 
furnished  on  the  19th  instant,  did  not  represent  the 
motion  of  the  comet  satisfactorily,  being  in  fact  de- 
rived from  marking  the  place  of  the  comet,  as  seen 
in  the  comet  searcher  on  Harding’s  Atlas  of  the  stars, 
and  then  computing  the  elements  from  these  places, 
professor  Kendall  and  myself  availed  ourselves  of 
the  nights  of  the  19th,  21st,  22d,  23d  and  24th,  to 
make  nice  micrometer  measures  of  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  the  nucleus,  from  small  stars  in  the 
same  field  of  view  of  the  9 feet  Fraunhofer.  The 
stars  used  on  the  19th,  22d,  23d  and  24th,  are  found 
in  Bessel’s  Zone  Observations.  By  means  of  those 
of  the  19th,  22d  and  24th,  we  have  computed  the  fol- 
lowing set  of  elements,  which  correspond  pretty  well 
with  tfie  observations,  viz: 

Perihelion  passage,  Feb.  26th.  0489  m t Philadelphia. 
Ascending  Node  166°  D 25 

Inclination  39°  0 ■ 22 

Longitude  of  the  Perihelion  292  50  31 
Perihelion  distance  0.00834 

Motion  direct. 

These  elements  do  not  agree  with  those  of  any 
comet  on  record;  it  must,  therefore,  be  new.  They 
account  for  the  comet’s  being  seen  in  the  day  time 
on  the  28th  of  February  and  1st  of  March.  It  had 
just  passed  its  perihelion  two  days  before,  and  some 
l;me  on  the  26th,  itssuperior  conjunction  with  the  sun; 
and  on  the  28!h  was  far  enough  east  of  the  sup  to  be 
seen  in  the  position  quoted  by  the  observers  at  Wood 
stock,  Vermont, Portland,  Braintree,  N.  Bedford,  &c. 

The  great  comet  of  February  1843  is  one  of  the 
tnost  remarkable  that  has  ever  appeared  in  the  histo- 
ry of  tfie  world  for  its  physical'peculiarities.  These 
1 need  not  dwell  on  here.  They  have  been  admira- 
bly described  by  professor  Loomis  of  Western  Re- 
serve College,  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  an  article  which 
was  re-published  in  the  Inquirer  of  the  23d  inst. , and 
by  professor  Olmstend  in  a lecture  delivered  at  New 
Haven.  It  is  not  less  remarkable  in  its  geometrical 
relations,  Of  all  the  comets  on  record  whose  ele- 
ments have  been  computed  (about  145  in  number) 
this  of  February  1843,  approaches  nearest  the  sun 
except  the  great  comet  of  1680,  whose  perihelion 
distance  according  to  the  accurate  computations  of 
Encke,  was  about  six  hundred  thousand  miles  from 
the  sun’s  centre.  That  of  the  present  comet  is  about 
eight  hundred  thousand.  When  we  consider  that 
the  sun’s  surface  is  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
miles  from  its  centre,  we  find  that  both  comets  ap- 
proached much  nearer  the  sun’s  surface  than  that 
surface  is  to  its  centre.  The  period  of  the  comet  of 
1680  is  somewhat  remarkable,  Encke  found  that 
one  of  fourteen  thousand  years  would  suit  the  obser- 


vations rather  better  than  the  supposition  of  its  mov- 
ing away  in  a parabola  never  to  return. 

This  affords  some  ground  for  conjecture  concern- 
ing the  period  of  the  present  comet. 

Astronomers  have  dwelt  with  astonishment  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  comet  of  1689,  whirled 
round  the  sun  at  the  instant  of  its  perihelion  passage. 
This  was  such  that  if  continued,  it  would  have  car- 
ried it  ten  times  round  the  sun  in  one  day.  The  pre- 
sent comet  would  have  gone  five  times  round  the  sun 
in  the  same  time.  In  fact,  it  went  half  round  in  four 
hours  from  two  hours  before  to  two  hours  after  its 
perihelion  passage.  The  elements  of  the  present 
comet  require  *nice  observations  for  their  determina- 
tion, In  fact,  the  comet,  though  only  twenty-seven 
days  past  its  perihelion,  has  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  degress  of  anomaly  in  its  parabolic  orbit.  This 
anomaly  is  far  greater  than  that,  at  which  alt  comets 
except  that  of  1689,  have  disappeared  from  view. — 
Indeed,  so  unexpected  is  the  circumstance  of  a co- 
met’s being  seen  at  this  anomaly,  that  Burckhardt 
extended  his  table  of  anomalys  of  comets  only  to  164 
degrees,  in  consequence  of  which  professor  Kendall 
and  myself,  had  to  compute  a new  table  for  our  own 
use  for  the  occasion.  Some  idea  of  this  remarkable 
peculiar  ity  may  be  formed  by  considering  that  a 
comet  having  an  average  perihelion  distance(the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth,  for  instance,)  would  he  a whole 
century  in  arriving  at  that  point  of  its  orbit,  to  which 
the  comet  of  1843  has  passed  in  less  than  a month. 
This  circumstance  aooounts  for  the  bad  success  of 
the  first  attempt,  to  determine  the  elements  from  only 
approximate  estimates  of  the  comet’s  place, a method 
which  with  ordinary  comets, usually  affords  satisfacto- 
ry information  of  the  general  character  of  the  orbit. 

I will  here  indulge  in  a remark  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  good  observations  of  this  comet.  Having 
passed  far  beyond  that  point  of  its  orbit  at  which  the 
difference  between  the  parabolic  and  the  elliptic 
orbit  begins  to  be  sensible,  it  will  afford  to  astrono- 
mers an  opportunity  not  enjoyed  since  Newton’s 
time,  of  further  extending  by  actual  observations, 
our  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  these  bodies  in  the 
extreme  parts  of  their  orbit.  The  twenty  or  thirty 
observatories  in  Europe  and  Asia  will  doubtless  be 
closely  engaged  on  the  subject.  America  will  make 
but  a small  contribution  to  the  mass  of  science  re- 
specting the  third  great.,  and  perhaps,  most  remarka- 
ble comet  of  this  century.  As  far  as  I am  informed, 
and  I mention  it  with  much  regret,  the  only  astrono- 
mical establishment  in  the  United  States  capable  of 
furnishing  observations,  of  any  value  by  the  side  of 
the  European,  are  the  High  School  observatory,  of 
this  city,  and  the  Hudson  observatory,  under  profes- 
sor Loomis  in  Ohio.  The  first  instalments  for  in- 
struments superior  to  ours  in  capacity  have  been  for- 
warded to  Munich  for  a national  establishment  at 
Washington,  and  a subscription  observatory  at  Cin- 
cinnati. The  corporation  of  Harvard  have  for  many 
years  been  talking  on  tfie  subject. 

I will  further  take  occasion  to  express  a hope  that 
our  praiseworthy  controllers  will  soon  find  means  to 
mount  their  excellent  transit  instrument,  and  not  suf- 
fer the  few  observations  that  Americans  can  make 
of  this  remarkable  comet  to  be  lessened  in  their 
value  for  want  of  a suitable  instrument  to  determine 
the  places  of  the  stars,  with  which  it  is  compared. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  several  astrono- 
mers, professor  Rendall  is  engaged  with  the  pupils 
of  the  first  class  of  the  high  school  in  computing  an 
ephemeris  from  the  new  elements,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  serve  to  point  out  the  place  of  the  comet  after 
it  has  disappeared  to  the  naked  eye. 

Yours,  truly,  SEARS  C.  WALKER. 


DOMESTIC  SLAVERY. 


A LETTER  FROM  GEN.  SCOTT. 

ON  THE  subject  OF  DOMESTIC  SLAVERY  in  connexion 
WITH  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

A friend  in  this  neighborhood,  being  desirous  of 
learning  General  Scott’s  views  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  the  following  copy  of  a letter  from  him  to 
the  editor  of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Reporter  has  been 
transmitted  as  the  answer  to  his  (General  Scott’s) 
Pennsylvania  correspondent.  It  will  probably  not 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  ultras  of  either  side  of 
the  question;  but,  perhaps,  on  this,  question,  as  on 
most  others,  in  medio  lutissimus  ibis — “the  middle 
course  is  the  best.”  The  writer  is  a cool  and  patri- 
otic statesman.  [Lancaster  Union. 

Washington  Feb.  9,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  been  waiting  for  an  even- 
ing’s leisure  to  answer  your  letter  before  me,  and, 
after  an  unreasonable  delay,  am  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
ply in  the  midst  of  official  occupations. 

That  I ever  have  been  named  in  connexion  with 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  has  not,  I can  as- 
sure you,  the  son  of  an  ancient  neighbor  and  friend, 
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been  by  any  contrivance  or  desire  of  mine:  and  cer- 
tainly T shall  never  be  in  the  field  for  that  hit  ! (fine 
unless  placed  there  by  a regular  nomination.  Net. 
then,  being  a c:  n lidate,  and  seeing  no  near  prospect 
of  being  made  ( n I ought,  perhaps,  to  decline  trou- 
bling you  or  others  with  my  humble  opinions  on 
great  principles  of  state  rights  and  federal  adminis- 
tration; but  as  I cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the  par- 
tiality of  a few  friends,  in  several  parts  of  the  union, 
who  may,  by  possibility,  in  a certain  event,  succeed 
in  bringing  me  within  the  field  from  which  a whig 
candidate  is  to  be  selected,  l prefer  to  err  on  the 
side  of  frankness  and  candor,  rather  than,  by  silence, 
to  allow  any  stranger  unwittingly  to  commit  himself 
to  my  support. 

Your  inquiries  open  the  whole  question  of  domes- 
tic slavery,  which  has,  in  different  forms,  for  a num- 
ber of  years  agitated  congress  and  the  country. 

Premising  that  you  are  the  first  person  who  has 
interrogated  me  on  the  subject,  I give  you  the  basis 
of  what  would  be  my  reply  in  greater  detail,  if  time 
allowed  and  the  contingency  alluded  to  above  were 
less  remote. 

In  boyhood,  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  in 
common  with  most,  if  not  all,  my  companions,  I be- 
came deeply  impressed  with  the  views  given  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  his  -‘Notes  on  Virginia,”  and  by  Judge 
Tucker  in  the  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,  in  favor  of  a gradual  emancipation 
of  slaves.  That  appendix  I have  not  seen  in  thirty- 
odd  years,  and,  in.  the  same  period,  have  read  scarce- 
ly any  thing  on  the  subject;  but  my  early  impressions 
are  fresh  and  unchanged.  Hence,  if  1 had  had  the 
honor  of  a seat  in  the  Virginia  legislature  in  the  win- 
ter of  lS31-’2,  when  a bill  was  brought  forward  to  j 
carry  out  those  views,  I should  certainly  have  given  j 
it  my  hearty  support. 

I suppose  I scarcely  need  say  that,  in  my  opinion 
congress  has  no  color  of  authority,  under  the  consti- 
tution, for  touching  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
in  a state. 

1 hold  the  opposite  opinion  in  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Here,  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners,  or  on  the  payment  of  ‘‘just  compensation,” 
congress  may  legislate  at  its  discretion.  But  mv 
conviction  is  equally  strong  that  unless  it  be  step  by 
step  with  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  both  races  in  those  states 
to  touch  the  relation  between  master  and  slave  in  this 
District. 

I have  from  the  first  been  of  opinion  that  congress 
was  bound  by  the  constitution  to  receive,  to  refer, 
and  to  report  upon  petitions  relating  to  domestic  sla- 
very as  in  the  case  of  all  other  petitions;  but  l have 
not  failed  to  see  and  to  regret  the  unavoidable  irri- 
tation which  the  former  have  produced  in  the  sou- 
thern states,  with  the  consequent  peril  to  the  two 
colors,  whereby  the  adoption  of  any  plan  of  eman- 
cipation has  every  where  among  us  been  greatly  re- 
tarded. 

I own,  myself,  no  slave;  but  never  have  attached 
blame  to  masters  for  not  liberating  their  slaves — well 
knowing  that  liberation,  without  the  means  of  send- 
ing them  in  comfort  to  some  position  favorable  to 
“the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  would,  in  most  cases,  be 
highly  injurious  to  all  around,  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
mitted families  themselves — unless  the  operation 
were  general  and  under  the  auspices  of  prudent  le- 
gislation. But  I am  persuaded  that  it  is  a high  mo- 
ral obligation  of  masters  and  slaveholding  states 
to  employ  all  means,  not  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  both  colors,  to  meliorate  slavery  to  extermi- 
nation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  general  melioration 
has  been  great,  and  is  still  progressive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  disturbing  causes  alluded  to  above.  The 
more  direct  process  of  emancipation  may,  no  doubt, 
bejearlier  commenced  and  quickened  in  some  com- 
munities than  in  others.  Each,  I do  not  question, 
has  the  right  to  judge  for  itself,  both  as  to  time  and 
means,  and  I consider  interference  or  aid  from  with- 
out, except  on  invitation  from  authority  within,  to 
be  as  hurtful  to  the  sure  progress  of  melioration,  as 
it  may  be  fatal  to  the  lives  of  vast  multitudes  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  colors.  The  work  of  liberation 
cannot  be  forced  without  such  horrid  results.  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  is  ever  mild  and  considerate. — 
Hence  all  violence  ought  to  be  deprecated  by  the 
friends  of  religion  and  humanity.  Their  persua- 
sions cannot  fail  at  the  right  time  to  free  the  master 
from  the  slave,  and  the  slave  from  the  master;  per- 
haps before  the  latter  shall  have  found  out  and  ac- 
knowledged that  the  relation  between  the  parties  had 
long  been  mutually  prejudicial  to  their  worldly  inte- 
rests. 

There  is  no  evil  without,  in  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, some  compensating  benefit.  The  bleeding 
African  was  torn  from  his  savage  home  by  his  fero- 
cious neighbors,  sold  into  slavery,  and  cast  upon  this 
continent.  Here,  in  the  mild  south,  the  race  has  won- 


derfully multiplied,  compared  with  any  thing  ever 
known  in  barbarous  life.  The  descendants  of  a few 

thousands  have  become  many  millions;  arid  all,  from 
the  first,  made  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and,  above  all,  brought  under  the  light  of  the 
gospel. 

From  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  some  2,000 
years  elapsed  before  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  and 
the  Israelites,  the  chosen  people  of  God,  were,  for 
wise  purposes,  suffered  to  remain  in  bondage  longer 
than  Africans  have  been  on  our  shore.  This  race 
has  already  experienced  the  resulting  compensations 
alluded  to;  and  as  the  white  missionary  has  never 
been  able  to  penetrate  the  dark  regions  of  Africa,  or 
to  establish  himself  in  its  interior,  it  may  be  within 
the  scheme  of  providence  that  the  great  work  of 
spreading  the  gospel  over  that  vast  continent,  with  all 
the  arts  and  comforts  of  civilization,  is  to  be  finally 
accomplished  by  the  black  man  restored  from  Ame- 
rican bondage.  A foothold  there  has  already  been 
gained  for  him,  and  in  such  a scheme  centuries  are  but 
as  seconds  to  Him  who  moves  worlds  as  man  moves 
a finger. 

I do  but  suggest  the  remedies  and  consolations  of 
slavery,  to  inspire  patience,  hope,  and  charity  on  all 
sides.  The  mighty  subject  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
all  man’s  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  these  may  not  suf- 
fice without  aid  from  a higher  source. 

It  is  in  the  foregoing  manner,  my  dear  sir,  that  1 
have  long  been  in  the  habit,  in  conversation,  of  expres- 
sing myself,  all  over  our  common  country,  on  the 
question  of  negro  slavery,  and  I must  say  that  I have 
found  but  very  few  persons  to  differ  with  me,  how- 
ever opposite  their  geographical  positions. 

Such  are  the  views  or  opinions  which  you  seek.— 
I cannot  suppress  or  mutilate  them,  although  now 
liable  to  be  more  generally  known.  Do  with  them 
what  you  please.  I neither  court  nor  shun  publici- 
ty. I remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

T.  P.  Jllkinson,  esq.  Danville,  V irginia. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  SEARCH. 


From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

Messrs.  Editors, — I am  not  a party  politician, 
nor  have  I any  sympathy  with  the  general  policy  of 
the  present  federal  administration,  nor  with  most  of 
its  particular  acts.  Still,  as  American  citizens,  we 
should  be  just  to  ourselves,  and  not  war  against  it 
when  it  is  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the  country  and 
those  principles  which  are  necessary  to  secure  its 
peace  and  safety. 

1 regard  the  pretension  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
right  of  visit  as  effectually  checked  and  put  at  rest  by 
the  address  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  offering  to 
send  a squadron  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa. — 
The  independence  and  separate  footing  upon  which 
England  and  the  United  States  are  to  act  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  by  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, clearly  repudiate  the  light  by  taking  away  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise. 

After  the  close  of  the  recent  debate  in  congress 
upon  sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
there  was  one  view  of  this  subject  which  had  been 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Not  having  the  neces- 
sary books  at  command  for  a full  examination  of  the 
question,  I addressed  a few  lines  to  a venerable  and 
distinguished  friend  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  as- 
certain from  his  more  profound  and  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  European  writers  on  public  law, 
whether  the  right  of  visit  has  any  were  been  treated 
as  distinguishable  from  the  right  of  search.  He  has 
favored  me  with  the  following  reply,  which,  without 
asking  his  permission  to  do  so,  I beg  leave  to  make 
public.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  your  rea- 
ders that  Mr.  Duponceau  is  the  learned  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  as  a philo- 
logist and  international  jurist  has  perhaps  no  equal  ir. 
this  country — 

‘Philadelphia,  February  25,  1843. 

“I  can  only  write  you  a few  words  in  answer  to 
your  favor  of  the  23d,  as  you  know  I am  so  unfortu- 
nate as  not  to  be  able  to  write  with  my  own  hand.  S:r 
Robert  Peel’s  speech,  in  my  opinion,  was  only  ad 
captandum,  and  intended  to  operate  on  the  British 
parliament,  who  never  could  have  borne  an  explicit 
renunciation  of  their  pretended  right  of  search  or 
visitation,  as  they  choose  to  call  it;  and  on  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  the  same  question  was 
in  agitation,  with  a view  to  annul  the  two  existing 
treaties.  The  decision  on  this  question  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  GreatBritain,  and  may  endan- 
ger the  tory  ministry.  The  word  visitation  is  tech- 
nical in  hll  languages  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  to 
express  what  is  called  in  English  the  right  of  search 
in  war  or  in  peace.  In  the  French  language  there  is 
no  such  distinction  made  between  the  right  of  visita- 
tion or  search  in  the  time  of  war,  and  the  new  right 


which  Great  Britain  now  claims  in  time  of  peace. 
This  new  right  is  not  mentioned  under  any  name 
vhatever  in  any  work  on  the  law  of  nations.  In  the 
sense  now  contended  for,  it  is  entirely  of  English 

manufacture.  There  is  no  word  in  the  French  lan- 
guage by  which  the  English  word  starch  can  be  in- 
telligibly expressed.  The  word  recherche,  and  the 
word  fouiller  are  the  nearest  to  it;  but  neither  of 
them  has  ever  been  used  in  that  sense,  and  it  would 
be  an  innovation  in  the  language  to  introduce  them. 
In  the  German  language,  there  are  several  words 
precisely  answering  to  the  English  word  ‘search;” 
but  the  German  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  have 
never  used  any  other  than  the  word  visitation,  which 
is  technical  with  them,  though  foreign  to  their  lan- 
guage, as  the  Latin  and  French  words  in  our  English 
law. 

I am,  &c.,  PETER  S.  DUPONCEAU. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  British  govern- 
ment be  so  anxious  to  act  as  the  custos  morum  of  the 
seas?  Why,  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  our 
flag  from  abuse,  should  they  violate  the  sanctity  of 
an  American  vessel?  As  well  might  the  private  re- 
sidence of  an  honest  citizen  be  ransacked  and  invad- 
ed, under  the  pretence  that  it  is  not  his  dwelling,  but 
the  refuge  of  thieves  and  murderers  as  the  ships  on 
the  ocean  be  subjected  to  this  inquisitorial  power. — 
The  question  is  not  whether  piracy  and  the  slave 
trade  should  be  extirpated— since  the  country  concurs 
with  the  general  voice  of  civilized  states  that  they 
should  be — but  whether,  under  the  pretext  of  sup- 
pressing tiiese  enormities,  an  unnecessary  and  most 
important  concession  of  privilege  should  be  yielded 
to  British  cruisers. 

This  right  which  is  now  claimed,  and  which  I may, 
after  Mr.  Duponceau,  denominate,  novel,  is  in  the 
teeth  of  lord  Bfowell’s  decision,  which,  coming  from 
an  English  admiralty  court,  cannot  be  disputed  in 
England.  In  the  case  of  a French  vessel  which  was 
seized  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  he  correctly  laid  down 
the  following  principles  of  international  law  upon 
the  right  of  search  or  visitation  in  time  of  peace:  “No 
nation,”  says  he,  “can  exercise  a right  of  visitation 
and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated 
parts  of  the  ocean,  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim.— 
No  nation  has  a right  to  force  their  way  for  the  li- 
beration of  Africa  by  trampling  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  other  states,  on  the  pretence  of  an  eminent 
good,  by  means  that  are  unlawful,  or  to  press  forward 
to  a great  principle  by  breaking  through  other  great 
principles  which  stand  in  the  way.” 

This  right  of  visitation  is  in  truth  nothing  less  than 
the  right  of  search,  under  a new  name,  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  being  claimed  in  time  of  peace;  since  no 
English  or  continental  writer  has  treated  of  the  right 
of  visit  as  distinct  from  the  right  of  search.  The 
English  nation,  desirous  of  extending,  in  all  possible 
ways,  their  naval  dominion,  are  trying  to  superadd  to 
or  foist  in  the  international  code  this  new  right,  by 
the  ingenious  process  of  translating  from  the  public 
writers  of  Europe  the  words  by  which  these  ex- 
pressed the  right  of  search.  Their  Gallic  neighbors 
sometimes  disguise,  under  a very  gentle  title,  a very 
ungentle  thing.  Such  is  the  right  of  visit,  which, 
like  the  celebrated  domiciliary  visits,  has  a pacific 
sound,  but  like  them,  means  more  perhaps  than  meets 
the  ear. 

This  right  of  visit  is  contended  for  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  of  suppressing  piracy  and  the  slave 
trade.  “It  is  the  mere  right,”  as  a leading  English 
journal  defines  it,  “which  the  English  government 
claims  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  constables  in 
boarding  suspicious  ships  bearing  the  American  flag.” 
This  is  establishing  a police  on  the  high  road  of  na- 
tions, under  a pretence  of  privilege  and  right,  which 
no  police  on  the  land  has  ever  asserted.  A suspicious 
person  may  be  arrested  on  the  highway,  but  the 
seizure  is  made  at  the  peril  and  risk  of  the  person 
who  makes  it,  who,  if  he  proceed  on  insufficient 
grounds,  or  commit  a mistake,  incurs  some  liability 
for  the  act.  If  the  right  were  conceded  by  treaty  tQ 
a foreign  nation  to  visit  American  vessels  under  cir- 
cumstances of  doubt,  the  practical  difficulties  would 
occur  as  to  what  should  form  a ground  of  suspicion, 
and  who  should  judge  of  its  sufficiency.  The  right 
to  visit,  under  such  circumstances,  includes  the  right 
to  determine  in  what  cases  a vessel  should  be  de- 
tained for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  common  tribu- 
nal which  both  parlies  will  recognise  as  umpire. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  practice  of  visitation  is  in 
fact  exercised  whenever  the  spurious  character  of 
the  vessel"is  strongly  suspected,  and  that  no  collision 
or  injury  has  resulted  from  it;  and  it  is  asked,  if  we 
do  not  allow  inquiry  to  be  made,  what  efficient  means 
can  be  devised  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the 
slave  trade?  These  arguments  are  often  suggested 
by  honest  and  patriotic  minds,  and  are  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration.  If  British  cruisers  on  the 
high  seas  do  sometimes  visit  our  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  they  in  reality  belong 
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to  the  nation  whose  flag  they  bear,  in  order  to  solve 
doubts  honestly  entertained,  or  to  remove  suspicions 
not  causelessly  engendered,  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates  will  either  not  know  or  wink  at  such 
acts,  until  a case  of  complaint  arises.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that  a right  of  visit  is  claimed.  It  now 
rests  upon  unsanctioned  practice;  upon  occasional 
usage,  the  legality  of  which  has  never  been  acknow- 
ledged, but  always  explicitly  disavowed.  Each  visit 
is  now  paid  with  caution,  and  under  a sense  of  the 
responsibility  which  the  act  involves.  Let  this  usage 
grow  into  a permissive , still  more  into  a delegated  right, 
and  the  caution  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  di- 
minution of  the  risk.  The  danger  of  collision  then 
becomes  imminent. 

The  British  statesmen  propose  to  do  acts  of  com- 
mon humanity.  As  philanthropists  they  should  not 
contend  for  immunity  from  the  perils  and  the  risks 
incident  to  laudable  enterprises.  They  ask  exemp- 
tion from  all  responsibility;  they  seek  a privilege,  they 
require,  in  short,  the  delegation  of  a positive  right  to 
to  do  what  it  is  said  they  have  already  exercised. 

It  would  be  a fearful  power  to  confer  upon  any 
constable  or  police  on  land,  to  arrest  an  honest  citi- 
zen, because,  in  his  opinion,  he  bore  marks  of  dis- 
honesty. Let  such  a power  or  right  be  conferred,  and 
few  would  be  safe;  outrage,  oppression,  and  wrong 
would  take  the  place  of  peace,  protection,  and  secu- 
rity. But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
Christian  nations  to  seize  the  pirate  and  the  slaver 
wherever  they  may  be  found,  as  it  is  that  of  all  good 
citizens  to  detect  the  dishonest  and  bring  the  foot- 
pad and  the  murderer  to  justice.  While  this  is  so, 
the  citizen  knows  that  if  he  acts  with  precipitancy 
or  in  mistake,  or  if  his  duty  be  discharged  with  un- 
necessary harshness  or  rigor,  he  is  liable  to  the  party 
aggrieved.  Who  would  wish  the  law  to  be  different? 
And  shall  we  give  to  a foreign  power  a right  which 
we  deny  to  our  own  citizens?  Permit  me  to  give 
another  illustration.  A sheriff  of  a county,  with  a 
writ  in  his  hands,  is  in  pursuit  of  a fugitive.  He  is 

i' ustified  in  taking  him  wherever  he  can  be  found.  Is 
e entitled,  on  that  account,  to  enter  my  house,  to  in- 
vade the  sanctity  of  my  domicil,  without  incurring  the 
risks  incident  to  similar  aggressions?  If  his  suspi- 
cions prove  well  founded,  he  may  justify  the  entry, 
but  if,  acting  upon  erroneous  information,  his  prison- 
er be  not  there,  he  is  amenable  to  the  law  for  tres- 
pass. 

This  right  of  visitation  would  become  dangerous 
if  it  were  made  the  subject  of  treaty  concession. — 
Concede  the  maritime  right  of  looking  further  than 
the  flag,  and  all  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  right  of 
search,  exercisable  in  time  of  peace,  would  be  super- 
induced. If  the  nationality  of  the  flag  be  uncertain, 
the  first  inquiry  must  be  directed  to  the  papers  of  the 
vessel.  The  inquisitors,  as  experienced  men,  know- 
ing that  the  flag  is  not  more  frequently  counterfeited 
than  the  papers  are  simulated,  may  reasonably  feel 
dissatisfied  with  the  examination  of  these.  The  na- 
tionality of  the  seamen  is  the  next  question,  which, 
in  case  of  doubt,  would  naturally  be  followed  by  in- 
quiries respecting  the  destination  of  the  vessel  and 
the  nature  of  the  cargo.  And  what  is  this  but  the 
right  of  search,  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  though 
entirely  disclaimed  by  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  admitted 
by  him  to  be  only  a belligerent  right? 

Such  a course  of  inquisition,  even  when  conduct- 
ed in  perfect  good  faith,  would  be  likely  to  result  in 
misunderstandings  and  collisions  most  hazardous  to 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries.  That  such  a course 
of  inquiry  would  be  pursued,  is  evident  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  from  the  intentions  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  as  manifested  by  act  of  parliament. 
In  1839  the  parliament  passed  an  act  which  authori- 
zes British  cruisers  to  visit,  seize,  detain,  and  search 
any  vessel  which  should  be  suspected  of  being  en- 
gaged in  tne  African  slave  trade.  They  are  direct- 
ed to  send  all  such  vessels  in  for  adjudication,  no 
matter  to  what  nation  they  belong.  It  was  this  doc- 
trine which  England  assumed  in  the  quintuple  treaty, 
and  which  by  that  treaty  she  attempted  to  force  up- 
on Europe.  To  this  treaty  the  United  States,  for  her 
own  peace  and  safety,  is  not  a party,  and  I trust,  for 
her  honor  and  dignity  as  a nation,  as  well  for  the 
preservation  of  peace,  she  will  never  subscribe  a 
similar  convention.  R. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  FRANCE. 
The  following  correspondence,  communicated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  senate  on 
the  24th  Feburuary,  1843,  in  answer  to  two  resolu- 
tions of  that  body,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  senate. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

I transmit  to  the  senate,  in  answer  to  their  reso- 
lutions of  the  20th  December,  and  of  the  9th  inst. 


the  enclosed  copies  of  papers  from  the  department  of 
state,  with  an  accompanying  list.  JOHN  TYLER. 
Washington,  February  24,  1843. 


List  of  papers  accompanying  the  president's  message  to  the 
senate,  of  the  24 Ih  February,  1843. 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Cass,  April  5,  1842. 

Same  to  same,  August  29, 

Same  to  same,  October  11, 

Same  to  same,  November  14, 

Same  to  same,  December  20, 

Mr.  Cass  to  Mr.  Webster,  February  15, 

Same  to  same,  April  30, 

Same  to  same.  May  17, 

Same  to  same,  May  26, 

Same  to  same,  May  31, 

Same  to  same,  September  17, 

Same  to  same,  October  3, 

Same  to  same,  October  29, 

Same  to  same,  December  11, 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Everett,  (extract)  Aug.  22, 

Mr.  F.  Webster  to  same  do  September  13, 

Mr.  Everett  to  Mr.  Webster  do  October  19, 

Same  to  same  do  November  2, 

Same  to  same  do  February  3,  1843. 

Mr.  Todd  to  Mr.  Webster  do  September  29,  1842. 
Mr.  Wheaton  to  same  do  November  16,  “ 


Instead  of  classing  all  the  letters  of  Mr.  Webster 
together,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enumerated 
in  the  president’s  communication,  we  have  preferred 
to  publish  them  in  alternation  with  those  of  Mr. 
Cass,  in  the  regular  sequence  of  their  date.  The 
correspondence  as  communicated  commences  with 
the  despatch  of  Mr.  Cass  of  February  15,  1842,  en- 
closing a copy  of  his  communication  to  M.  Guizot, 
dated  Feb.  13.  This  latter,  forming  a protest,  which 
Mr.  Cass  justly  and  wisely  thought  proper  to  present 
to  the  French  government  against  its  ratification  of 
a treaty  devised  by  the  British  government,  which, 
wearing  the  specious  guise  of  benevolence,  he 
apprehended  as  hostile  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
country,  though  already  inserted  on  page  229,  of  the 
62d  volume  of  tins  Register,  it  is  thought  proper  to 
here  again  insert,  in  order  to  present  the  whole  sub- 
ject at  one  view. — ed.  reg. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  February  15,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  not  heretofore  considered  it  necessary 
to  write  you  officially  respecting  the  state  of  affairs 
here  having  relation  to  the  question  of  the  right  of 
search  depending  between  the  American  and  British 
governments.  But,  though  no  direct  diplomatic  ac- 
tion seemed  advisable  till  recently,  I did  not  the  less 
observe  the  progress  of  events,  nor  neglect,  by  pro- 
per conversations  and  explanations  with  those  who, 
from  1 heir  position,  influenced  them,  to  convey  a 
just  notion  of  the  subject  in  its  relation  not  only  to 
the  United  Stales,  but  to  all  other  maritime  powers 
who  do  not  seek  the  supremacy  of  the  seas.  And  I 
have  the  satisfaction  to  believe  that  my  exertions 
were  not  wholly  useless,  either  with  respect  to  pub- 
lic opinion  or  to  public  measures.  I have  kept  you 
informed  in  my  private  communications  of  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  as  well  as  my  own  course  o(  unoffi- 
cial action;  and  I ha\e  transmitted  also  such  of  the 
French  journals  as  seemed,  in  addition  to  the  other 
information,  best  calculated  to  convey  to  you  a cor- 
rect idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  here  and  of  public 
feeling. 

But  1 have  just  taken  a step  which  renders  neces- 
sary a full  and  free  report  of  the  condition  of  things 
here,  and  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  me  to  adopt 
this  measure.  My  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  a copy  of  which  I enclose, 
will  make  known  to  you  my  general  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  relation  in  which  we  are  placed  with  the 
French  government  by  the  signature  of  the  quintu- 
ple treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
by  the  declarations  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Aberdeen,  concerning  the  measures  which  they 
claim  to  be  indispensable  to  its  execution.  I need 
add  nothing  upon  this  subject. 

I hesitated  at  first  respecting  the  true  course  to  be 
adopted.  That  it  was  proper  to  bring  officially  to 
the  notice  of  the  French  government  the  declaration 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  conclusion  of  these 
treaties  created  an  obligation  and  conferred  a right 
to  violate  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  I did  not  en- 
tertain a doubt.  What  was  true  of  the  duty  of  one 
of  the  parties,  was  true  of  the  duty  of  each  of  them. 
Either,  therefore,  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  was 
well  founded,  and  in  that  event  the  government  of 
France  was  about  to  contract  new  obligations  which 
might  bring  it  into  collision  with  the  United  States— 
a result  I .was  certain  it  did  not  contemplate — or  the 
claim  was  unjust,  and  in  that  event  the  treaty  was 
about  to  be  made  the  pretext  of  a direct  attack  upon 
our  rights  and  honor  by  one  of  the  parties,  assuming 


to  be  governed  by  the  obligations  it  had  contracted  to 
wards  the  other  associated  powers;  a state  of  things 
whichgaveus  a righttocall  upon  them  todisavowsuch 
pretensions,  and  either  to  withdraw  fgom  an  arrange- 
ment which  was  becoming  so  menacing  to  us,  or  to 
declare  by  a solemn  act  that  it  was  not  susceptible  of 
such  a construction,  and  should  not  with  their  con- 
sent be  employed  for  such  a purpose.  My  first  im- 
pression was  to  present  a formal  protest  against  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty;  but,  considering  that  I had 
no  instructions  to  take  so  decided  a measure,  and 
that  it  would  he  more  respectful  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, of  whose  friendly  disposition  to  the  United 
States  I have  had  numerous  evidences,  and  probably 
quite  as  useful,  to  state  generally  the  bearing  of  the 
whole  matter  upon  the  United  States,  without  claim- 
ing any  specific  action,  I finally  determined  to  take 
this  course,  and  the  letter  to  Mr.  Guizot  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

1 shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
this  general  subject,  whioh  may  not  be  useless  in  the 
consideration  which  the  government  will  necessarily 
give  to  it.  For  some  years  the  English  journals 
have,  with  much  art,  turned  the  public  attention  of 
Europe  from  the  great  question  of  maritime  right 
and  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  involved  in  our  dis- 
cussions with  Great  Britain  connected  with  the  mea- 
sures to  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  directed  it  to  that  infamous  traffic,  some- 
times asserting,  and  sometimes  insinuating,  that  our 
opposition  to  the  co-operation  their  government  pro- 
posed originated  in  the  miserable  motive  of  profit — 
the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  most  wretched  of 
all  commerce.  But,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  truth 
our  cause  is  now  well  understood  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe;  and,  as  in  all  sudden  re-actions  where 
injustice  has  been  unwillingly  done,  the  public  senti- 
ment here  and  elsewhere  is  setting  strongly  in  our 
favor.  The  question  has  not  again  been  presented 
in  either  of  the  chambers,  but  the  indications  in  the 
journals  and  in  all  societies  are  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
understood. 

Circumstances  have  placed  us  in  a position  which, 
if  firmly  maintained,  will  be  equally  honorable  to 
ourselves  and  useful  to  all  other  powers  interested 
in  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Depend  upon  it  we  have 
reached  one  of  those  epochs  in  the  progress  of  a na- 
tion to  which  history  looks  back,  if  not  as  decisive  of 
its  destiny,  at  all  events  as  influencing  it,  and  as  con- 
trolling its  character  and  its  conduct  for  a long  series 
of  years.  England  has  advanced  a pretension  which 
we  can  never  submit  to  without  dishonor;  and  in  its 
enunciation  she  has  spared  our  pride  as  little  as  our 
rights.  On  the  27th  August,  1841,  she  avows  the  de- 
termination and  claims  the  right  to  search  our  ships; 
and  this  interpolation  into  the  law  of  nations  is  ad- 
vanced with  a coolness  which  might  well  surprise  us, 
if  any  thing  could  surprise  us,  in  the  march  of  hu- 
man ambition. 

The  pretension  is  not  put  forth  as  a debatable 
point,  to  be  discussed  between  the  two  governments, 
and  to  be  settled  in  a mutual  spirit  of  amity.  But 
Lord  Palmerston  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  search 
is  a doctrine  to  which  the  British  government  never  can 
nor  will  subscribe.  And  he  adds,  with  a rare  comity 
indeed,  that  he  hopes  “the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  government  of  the  United  States  will  cease  to 
confound  two  things  which  are  in  their  nature  en- 
tirely different — will  look  to  things  and  not  to  words ” — 
and,  becoming  wiser  from  the  lessons  thus  taught, 
will  suffer  the  British  cruisers  to  search  their  vessels, 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  and  content  themselves 
with  calling  it  a visit!  For  myself,  I see  no  mutual 
concession  by  which  the  parties  may  be  brought  to- 
gether. A contested  territory  may  be  divided,  and 
a claim  for  pecuniary  injury  may  be  reduced  and 
satisfied,  but  we  cannot  divide  a great  principle — one 
of  the  attributes  of  our  independence — nor  reduce 
the  sphere  of  its  operation.  We  can  only  demand 
its  inviolability  with  its  just  consequences.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  first  question  is,  if  we  shall 
yield?  and  that  being  answered  in  the  negative,  as  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  be  by  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
country,  the  next  is,  will  England  yield?  It  is  our 
safer  course  to  believe  that  she  will  not;  and,  look- 
ing to  her  line  of  policy,  thattoo  is  our  most  rational 
course.  Wherever  she  has  planted  her  foot,  wheth- 
er on  marsh,  moor,  or  mountain,  under  the  polar  cir- 
cles as  under  the  tropics,  I will  not  say  never — that 
word  does  not  belong  to  the  deeds  of  man — but  rare- 
ly has  she  voluntarily  withdrawn  it.  Whenever  she 
has  asserted  a pretension,  she  has  adhered  to  it 
through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  with  an  iron  will  and  with  a 
firm  hand,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes perhaps  no  equal  example  since  the  proudest 
days  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  this  consistency  of 
purpose,  and  in  the  excess  even  of  patriotism  which 
ministers  to  it,  there  is  something  noble  and  impos- 
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ing;  and  I am  among  the  last  to  deny  the  beautiful' 
traits  of  the  English  character,  or  the  benefits  which 
England  has  rendered  to  the  world  by  her  example 
and  her  efforts.  But  she  is  not  the  less  dangerous  in 
her  schemes  of  ambition  from  these  redeeming  con- 
siderations; and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
look  her  designs  in  the  face,  and  determine  to  resist 
or  to  yield.  War  is  a great  evil;  but  there  are  evils 
greater  than  war,  and  among  these  is  national  degra- 
dation. This  we  have  never  yet  experienced,  and  I 
trust  we  never  shall.  If  Lord  Ashburton  goes  out 
with  such  modified  propositions  upon  the  various 
questions  now  pending  between  the  two  governments 
as  you  can  honorably  accept,  the  result  will  be  a sub- 
ject of  lasting  gratification  to  our  country;  and  more 
particularly  if,  as  I trust,  before  entering  into  any 
discussions,  he  is  prepared  to  give  such  explanations 
as  will  show  that  we  have  misunderstood  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British  government  respecting  this  claim 
of  a right  to  change  the  law  of  nations  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  their  treaty  stipulations,  and  its 
practical  consequence — a claim  to  enter  and  search 
our  vessels  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  This  pre- 
liminary proceeding  would  be  worthy  of  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstances  and  equally  honorable  to  both 
governments.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  due  to  us.  I al- 
lude to  it  in  this  connection  because  the  subject  now 
necessarily  presents  itself  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  because  I feel  confident  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

We  have  already  given  one  memorable  example  of 
moderation  to  the  world  in  the  rejection  of  a unani- 
mous application  from  a neighboring  people  for  ad- 
mission into  our  confederacy;  and  this,  too,  of  a ter- 
ritory among  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  upon  the 
faceeof  the  earth,  and  destined  to  become  our  rival 
in  the  production  of  some  of  our  richest  staple  arti- 
cles. When  accused  of  ambition,  we  may  point  to 
this  proof  of  self-denial,  and  challenge  an  equal  in- 
stance of  its  exercise.  It  is  a fact  worth  volumes  of 
professions  of  disinterestedness,  and  of  disclaimers 
of  all  desire  of  self-aggrandisement. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  quintuple  treaty 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  was  intended 
to  act  upon  the  United  States  by  its  moral  force.  As 
to  France  and  England,  their  co-operation  in  the 
necessary  measures  for  the  abolition  of  that  traffic 
was  already  secured  by  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833; 
and  as  to  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  I suppose 
neither  of  them  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  a vessel 
engaged  in  that  commerce.  But  it  was  hoped,  cer- 
tainly by  one  of  the  parties,  that  this  great  combina- 
tion would  either  induce  the  United  States  to  follow 
their  example  and  submit  themselves  to  the  mea- 
sures indicated,  or  that  it  would  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  some  new  principles  of  maritime  law  with- 
out them.  But  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood 
that  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  great  combina- 
tion, so  long  sought  and  so  highly  applauded.  Its 
moral  force,  as  the  “Journal  des  Debats”  justly  ob- 
serves, is  gone.  The  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  the  almost  unanimous  condemnation 
of  the  treaty,  will  have  indicated  to  you  the  true 
state  of  feeling  here;  and  you  will  not  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  emphatic  declaration  of 
Mr.  Guizot,  during  the  debates,  that  the  Americans 
were  right,  and  that  France,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, would  do  the  same  thing.  The  value  of  this 
testimonial  to  the  justice  of  our  course,  made  by 
such  a statesman  in  the  face  of  Europe,  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 

Our  true  policy  is  to  discourage  all  great  combi- 
nations having  for  their  object  the  regulation  of  ma- 
ritime principles  and  police.  European  confedera- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  European  questions  do 
not  come  within  the  sphere  of  our  policy,  as  they 
touch  neither  our  rights  nor  our  interests.  But  when 
these  powers  extend  their  care  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  ocean,  I think  the  time  has  arrived  for 
us  to  make  ourselves  heard.  No  nation  is  more  in- 
terested than  we  are  in  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  we  do  not  advance  a single  pretension  which  can 
give  just  cause  of  umbrage  to  any  other  country. — 
If,  indeed,  a general  congress  of  nations  could  be 
assembled  where  all  might  be  represented,  the  weak 
as  well  as  the  strong,  then  we  might  fairly  take  our 
place  there  and  recognise  its  decisions  as  obligatory. 
But  this  is  a measure  so  doubtful  in  itself,  as  well  as 
in  its  consequences,  that  it  is  our  interest,  as  it  is 
the  interest  of  all  people  who  do  not  conceal  any 
projects  of  aggrandisement  in  a professed  desire  to 
meliorate  the  maritime  code  of  nations,  to  adhere  to 
that  code  as  they  find  it.  This  adherence  to  the  es- 
tablished state  of  things  is  certainly  not  inconsistent 
with  any  arrangement  which  two  nations  may  be 
disposed  to  make  for  a single  purpose  and  fora  limi- 
ted time,  to  which  they  may  be  impelled  by  conside- 
rations of  general  benevelence.  Certainly  if  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  choose  to  restrain  their 


citizens  from  any  traffic  condemned  by  moral  consi- 
derations, and  to  regulate  their  joint  action  upon  the 
subject,  they  may  do  so  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  any  imputations  of  interested  or  ambitious 
motives.  Each  must  judge  for  itself  whether  such 
a combined  movement  is  in  accordance  with  its  po- 
licy or  with  the  nature  of  its  institutions.  Both  may 
agree  to  keep  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  upon  the  coast  of  China 
to  suppress  the  opium-trade — branches  of  commerce 
destructive  of  human  life  and  happiness;  the  latter 
of  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  prohibited  by 
the  government  of  China,  and  the  disadvantage,  if 
we  can  credit  but  a small  part  of  the  statements  of 
that  government,  of  being  far  more  injurious  in  its 
operation  than  the  former.  But  these  mutual  agree- 
ments, dictated  by  the  most  charitable  motives, 
would  act  merely  upon  the  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive countries,  executing  them  without  overawing 
others  by  their  imposing  form,  and  without  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  any  new  principles  of  mari- 
time law. 

Nothing  can  explain  to  us  more  clearly  the  danger 
of  these  great  combinations,  if  it  does  not  reveal  the 
object  of  one  or  more  of  the  parties  in  their  estab- 
lishment, than  the  principle,  so  frankly  developed  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  that  this  “happy  concurrence”  cre- 
ates new  duties  and  obligations,  belore  whose  justice 
and  necessity  the  law  of  nations  gives  way,  and  to 
which  the  interests  and  independence  of  nations  are 
sacrificed.  I was  therefore  much  pleased  to  read, 
in  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  his  emphatic  declaration  that  the  United 
States  would  not  submit  to  any  such  pretension. 
The  powers  of  Europe,  strong  or  weak,  must  under- 
stand, if  necessary,  that  our  country,  in  taking  her 
place  in  the  family  of  nations,  took  it  with  the  same 
rights  as  the  greatest  of  them,  and  there  will  main- 
tain it,  unmoved  by  any  confederation  which  may 
be  formed,  and  wholly  without  the  sphere  of  its  ope- 
rations. 

The  quintuple  treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
France,  nor  will  it  be,  I think,  without  some  essen- 
tial alterations.  It  is  understood  that  the  English 
government  are  much  dissatisfied  at  this  determina- 
tion. The  Queen’s  speech,  however,  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  sir  Robert  Peel’s  remarks  last 
week  in  answer  to  a question  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
seem  to  take  for  granted  the  French  ratification. 
But  certainly,  when  the  British  premier  made  those 
remarks,  he  knew  the  discussion  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  state  of  public  opinion  here,  and 
he  ought  to  have  known  that  a constitutional  minis- 
try would  hesitate  before  they  would  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  an  act. 

I observe  that  Lord  Falmerston,  in  the  remarks 
prefatory  to  his  question,  dwells  upon  the  disinterest- 
edness of  his  country  and  of  the  other  parties  to  this 
treaty.  This  is  the  old  topic  of  eulogy  for  England, 
as  its  reverse  is  intended  to  be  of  reproach  for  us. 
But  its  day  has  gone  by.  Europe  fully  understands 
the  subject,  and  in  public  as  in  private  life  it  is  not 
the  most  disinterested  who  are  always  avowing  the 
purity  of  their  intentions.  One  would  think  there 
were  objects  of  misery  enough  at  home  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  any  English  statesman,  without  that 
excess  of  philanthropy  which  would  tilt  a spear  at 
every  nation,  and  light  up  the  flames  of  a general 
war,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  own  charitable  views 
in  its  own  exclusive  way,  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  hrings  forcibly  to  recollection  one  of  the 
vagaries  of  Rousseau,  that  there  are  people  who 
love  those  who  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
earth,  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  loving 
their  own  neighbors. 

In  all  that  precedes,  1 believe,  there  is  not  a word 
which,  if  need  be,  would  not  be  re-echoed  by  every 
American  citizen  in  Paris.  We  are  here  in  the  midst 
of  stirring  circumstances,  and  can  form  a safe  judg- 
ment of  the  dangers  which  menace  us.  If  England 
pushes  her  purpose  into  action,  we  shall  have  a se- 
vere struggle  to  encounter,  and  the  sooner  and  the 
more  vigorously  we  prepare  for  it  the  better.  If  she 
does  not,  we  shall  gain  by  our  exhibition  of  firm- 
ness, and  the  very  state  of  preparations  may  lead 
her  to  recede.  But  permit  me  to  press  upon  you  the 
necessity  of  instant  and  extensive  arrangements  for 
offensive  ar.d  defensive  war.  All  other  questions, 
personal,  local,  and  political,  should  give  way  before 
this  paramount  duty.  England  has  fearful  means  of 
aggression.  No  man.  can  yet  tell  the  effect  which 
the  use  of  steam  is  to  produce  upon  great  warlike 
operations;  and,  with  her  accustomed  sagacity,  she 
has  accumulated  a large  force  of  steam  vessels.  A 
hostile  squadron  might  at  any  time  carry  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  first  news  of  war.  And  it  would  not 
be  a war  like  the  last  one,  conducted  in  many  cases 
by  incompetent  officers  and  feebly  prosecuted;  but 
she  would  put  forth  her  utmost  strength,  and  she 


would  be  felt  and  ought  to  be  met  at  every  assaila- 
ble point.  I cannot  but  hope  that  the  excellent  sug- 
gestions of  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the  navy 
respecting  national  defence  may  find  general  sup- 
port. 

You  may  naturally  think  this  not  a very  diploma- 
tic despatch.  It  is  not  so,  certainly,  so  far  as  diplo- 
macy consists  in  mystery  either  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. I have  felt  strongly,  and  1 have  attempted 
to  speak  plainly.  I do  not  belong  to  the  school  of 
that  well  known  French  statesman  who  said  that  lan- 
guage was  given  to  conceal  thoughts.  If  necessary, 

I must  claim  your  indulgence  for  my  candor  in  con- 
sideration of  my  motives.  1 see  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  my  country,  and  most  anxious  am  I that  it 
should  be  seen  and  appreciated  at  home.  That  done, 

I have  no  fear  for  the  result.  If  the  sentiments  I 
have  expressed  are  not  those  of  the  government  and 
people  of  my  country,  then  I have  lived  a stirring  life 
and  mixed  with  my  countrymen  in  every  situation, 
without  having  learned  the  American  character. 

You  will  perceive  that,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Guizot, 
I have  taken  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  my 
interposition.  Your  course  is  perfectly  free  to  avow 
or  disavow  my  conduct.  The  president  will  decide 
as  the  public  interest  requires.  I do  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
am  placed.  In  the  unforeseen  emergency  which 
presents  itself,  I have  pursued  the  course  that  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  dictated  by  the  honor  and  inter- 
est of  our  country,  and  I have  the  satisfaction  lo  be- 
lieve that  my  measures  will  not  be  wholly  without 
beneficial  results.  It  is  now  for  the  government  to 
judge  what  is  its  own  duty,  and  to  determine  wheth- 
er my  conduct  shall  be  approved  or  disapproved. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  sec'ry  of  state,  Washington. 

[ Enclosed  in  Gen.  Cass's  letter  of  February  15,  1342.] 

4 MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  GUIZOT. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  February  13, 1842. 

Sir:  The  recent  signature  of  a treaty,  having  for 
its  object  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
by  five  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  to  which 
France  is  a party,  is  a fact  of  such  general  notorie- 
ty that  it  may  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  any  diplo- 
matic representations  which  the  subject  may  fairly 
require. 

The  United  States,  being  no  party  to  this  treaty, 
have  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
which  have  led  to  it,  nor  into  the  measures  it  pro- 
poses to  adopt,  except  so  far  as  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  their  rights  may  be  involved  in  the 
course  of  its  execution.  Their  own  desire  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  traffic  is  every  where  known,  as  well  as 
the  early  and  continued  efforts  they  have  adopted  to 
prevent  their  citizens  from  prosecuting  it.  They 
have  been  invited  by  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  become  a party  to  the  treaty,  which  should 
regulate  the  action  of  the  combined  governments 
upon  the  subject.  But,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  and  I believe  satisfactory  to  the  world, 
they  have  declined  this  united  action,  and  have  cho- 
sen to  pursue  their  own  measures,  and  to  act  upon 
their  own  citizens  only,  without  subjecting  these  to 
any  kind  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 

In  a communication  from  Lord  Palmerston,  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  slate  for 
foreign  affairs,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  American  mi- 
nister at  London,  dated  27th  August,  1841,  Lord 
Palmerston  claims  a right  fod  the  British  cruisers, 
and  avows  the  intention  of  his  government  to  exer- 
cise it,  to  search  American  vessels  at  sea  in  time  of 
peace,  with  a view  to  ascertain  their  national  char- 
acter. He  adds,  that  “this  examination  of  papers  of 
merchantmen,  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  even  though  they  hoist  a United  States 
flag,  is  a proceeding  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  British  cruisers  employed  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  should  continue  to  practise,”  &c.  &c. 

In  a communication  from  the  successor  of  Lord 
Palmerston  to  xVIr.  Stevenson,  dated  Oct.  13,  1841, 
the  views  and  determination  announced  in  the  first 
are  confirmed;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  thus  states  the 
ground  upon  which  rests  this  pretension  to  search 
American  vessels  in  time  of  peace:  “But  the  under- 
signed must  observe,  that  the  present  happy  concur- 
rence of  the  states  of  Christendom  in  this  great  ob- 
ject, (the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,)  not  mere- 
ly justifies,  but  renders  indispensable  the  right  now- 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  British  government.” 
That  is  to  say,  the  right  of  entering  and  examining 
American  vessels  lo  ascertain  their  nationality. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  offer  any  comments 
upon  this  pretension,  nor  upon  the  reasons  advanced 
in  support  of  it.  And  if  it  were,  I should  find  the 
duty  far  better  performed  for  me,  than  I could  per- 
form  it  for  myself,  in  the  annual  message  of  the  pr«t„ 
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•ident  of  the  United  States  to  congress  of  Dec.  7, 
1841.  In  that  document  will.be  found  the  views  of 
the  American  government  upon  this  subject:  and  it 
is  there  emphatically  declared  that,  “However  desi- 
rous the  United  States  may  be  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  they  cannot  consent  to  interpolations 
into  the  maritime  code,  at  the  mere  will  and  plea- 
sure of  other  governments.  We  deny  the  right  of 
any  such  interpolation  to  any  one,  or  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  without  our  consent.  We  claim  to 
have  a voice  in  all  amendments  or  alterations  of  that 
code;  and  when  we  are  given  to  understand,  as  in 
this  instance,  by  a foreign  government,  that  its  trea- 
ties with  other  nations  cannot  be  executed,  without 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  new  princi- 
ples of  police,  to  he  applied  without  our  consent,  we 
must  employ  language  neither  of  equivocal  import 
nor  susceptible  of  misconstruction.” 

You  will  perceive,  sir,  by  these  extracts,  that  the 
British  government  has  advanced  a pretension  which 
it  asserts  to  be  indispensable  to  the  execution  of  its 
treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
to  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  the  American  government  will  not  sub- 
mit. This  claim  of  search,  it  will  be  observed,  aris- 
ing, as  is  asserted,  out  of  existing  obligations,  has 
relation  to  the  isolated  treaties  for  the  abolition  of 
this  traffic  which  were  in  force  at  the  date  of  the 
communications  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  It  is  now  known,  that  the  combined 
treaty  upon  this  subject  is  more  extensive  in  its  ope- 
rations, and  more  minute  in  some  of  the  details  of 
its  execution  than  the  separate  treaties  with  France 
which  preceded  it,  and  equally  indefinite  in  the  du- 
ration of  its  obligations.  Of  course,  measures  which 
were  not  only  “justifiable,  but  indispensable”  for 
the  execution  of  the  latter,  will  find  equal  justice 
and  necessity  in  the  obligations  of  the  former. 

With  this  previous  declaration  made  by  one  of  the 
parties  to  this  quintuple  treaty  concerning  its  opera- 
rations,  the  American  government  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  their  true  position.  The  moral  effect  which 
such  a union  of  five  great  powers,  two  of  which  are 
eminently  maritime,  but  three  of  which  have  per- 
haps never  had  a vessel  engaged  in  that  traffic,  is 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  United  States,  and 
upon  other  nations,  who,  like  them,  may  be  indis- 
posed to  these  combined  movements,  though  it  may 
be  regretted,  yet  furnishes  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. But  the  subject  assumes  another  aspect 
when  they  are  told  by  one  of  the  parties  that  their 
vessels  are  to  be  forcibly  entered  and  examined  in 
order  to  carry  into  effect  these  stipulations.  Cer- 
tainly the  American  government  does  not  believe 
that  the  high  powers,  contracting  parties  to  this 
treaty,  have  any  wish  to  compel  the  United  States, 
by  force,  to  adapt  their  measures  to  its  provisions,  or 
to  adopt  its  stipulations.  They  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  their  sense  of  justice  to  fear  any  such  re- 
sult; and  they  will  see  with  pleasure  the  prompt  dis- 
avowal made  by  yourself,  sir,  in  the  name  of  your1 
country,  at  the  tribune  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  of 
any  intentions  of  this  nature.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
and  were  it  possible  they  might  be  deceived  in  this 
confident  expect^ion,  that  would  not  alter  in  one 
tittle  their  course  of  action.  Their  duty  would  be 
the  same,  and  the  same  would  be  their  determina- 
tion to  fulfil  it.  They  would  prepare  themselves, 
with  apprehension,  indeed,  but  without  dismay — 
with  regret,  but  with  firmness,  for  one  of  those  des- 
perate struggles  which  have  sometimes  occurred  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  but  where  a just  cause  and 
the  favor  of  providence  have  given  strength  to  com- 
parative weakness,  and  enabled  it  to  break  down  the 
pride  of  power. 

But  I have  already  said  the  United  States  do  not 
fear  that  any  such  united  attempt  will  be  made  upon 
their  independence.  What,  however,  they  may  rea- 
sonably fear,  and  what  they  do  fear,  is,  that  in  the 
execution  of  this  treaty,  measures  will  be  taken 
which  they  must  resist.  How  far  the  acts  of  (jne 
of  the  parties,  putting  its  construction  upon  its  own 
duties  and  upon  the  obligations  of  its  co-contractors, 
may  involve  these  in  any  unlooked-for  consequences, 
either  by  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  or  by 
their  rejection,  I do  not  presume  to  judge.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  if  the  fact  and  the  principle  ad- 
vanced by  Lord  Aberdeen  are  correct,  that  these 
treaties  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  cannot 
be  executed  without  forcibly  boarding  American 
ships  at  sea  in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  obligations 
created  by  them  confer  not  only  the  right  thus  to 
violate  the  American  flag,  but  make  this  measure  a 
duty,  then  it  is  also  the  duty  of  France  to  pursue  the 
same  course.  Should  she  put  this  construction  upon 
her  obligations,  it  is  obvious  the  United  States  must 
do  to  her  as  they  will  do  to  England  if  she  persists  in 
this  attack  upon  their  independence.  Should  she 
not,  it  does  not  become  me  to  investigate  the  nature 
of  her  position  with  respect  to  one  of  her  associates, 


whose  opinion  respecting  tiieir  relative  duties  would 
he  so  widely  different  from  her  own.  But  1 may  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  government  of  his  majesty, 
before  ratifying  this  treaty,  will  examine  maturely 
the  pretensions  asserted  by  one  of  the  parties,  and 
see  now  these  can  be  reconciled  not  only  with  the 
honor  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  but  with 
the  received  principles  of  the  great  maritime  code 
of  nations.  I may  make  this  appeal  with  the  more 
confidence  from  the  relations  subsisting  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  from  a community  of 
interests  in  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  from  a communi- 
ty of  opinion  respecting  the  principles  which  guard 
it,  and  from  a community  in  danger  should  it  ever 
be  menaced  by  the  ambition  of  any  maritime  power. 

It  appears  to  me,  sir,  that  in  asking  the  attention 
of  his  majesty’s  government  to  the  subject  of  the 
quintuple  treaty,  with  a view  to  its  reconsideration, 

I am  requesting  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  France  to  other  pow- 
ers. If,  during  the  course  of  the  discussions  upon 
this  treaty,  preparatory  to  the  arrangement  of  its 
provisions,  England  had  asserted  to  the  other  parties 
the  pretension  she  now  asserts  to  the  United  States,  j 
as-a  necessary  consequence  of  its  obligations,  I can- 
not be  wrong  in  presuming  that  France  would  not; 
have  signed  it  without  guarding  against  this  impend- 
ing difficulty.  The  views  of  England  are  now  dis- 
closed to  you,  but  fortunately  before  its  ratification. 
And  this  change  of  circumstances  may  well  justify 
the  French  government  in  interposing  such  a reme- 
dy as  it  may  think  is  demanded  by  the  grave  interests  I 
involved  in  this  question. 

As  to  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833,  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  I do  not  consider  it  my  duty  to  advert  to 
their  stipulations.  Their  obligations  upon  the  con-1 
trading  parties,  whatever  these  may  be,  are  now 
complete;  and  it  is  for  my  government  alone  to  de- 
termine what  measures  the  United  States  ought  to 
take  to  avert  the  consequences  with  which  they  are 
threatened  by  the  construction  which  one  of  the  par- 
ties has  given  to  these  instruments. 

I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a copy  of 
the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to 
congress  in  December  last,  and  of  the  annual  docu- 
ments which  accompanied  it.  Among  the  latter 
will  be  found  the  correspondence  between  the  Brit- 
ish secretaries  of  state  and  Mr.  Stevenson  upon  the 
subject  herein  referred  to.  From  these  you  will 
learn  the  respective  views  of  the  American  and  Bri- 
tish governments. 

It  is  proper  for  me  to  add  that  this  communication 
has  been  made  without  any  instructions  from  the 
United  States.  I have  considered  this  case  as  one 
in  which  an  American  representative  to  a foreign  I 
power  should  act  without  awaiting  the  orders  of  his 
government.  I have  presumed,  in  the  views  I have 
submitted  to  .you,  that  I express  the  feelings  of  the 
American  government  and  people.  If  in  this  I have 
deceived  myself,  the  responsibility  will  be  mine.  As 
soon  as  I can  receive  despatches  from  the  United 
States  in  answer  to  my  communications,  I shall  be 
enabled  to  declare  to  you  either  that  my  conduct  has 
been  approved  by  the  president,  or  that  my  mission 
is  terminated.  I avail  myself,  &c. 

LEWIS  CASS. 

His  excellency,  Mr.  Guizot,  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Cass. 

Department  of  state, 
Washington,  April  5,  1842. 

Sir:  By  the  arrival  of  the  steampacket  at  Boston, 
on  the  27th  of  last  month,  I had  the  honor  to  receive 
your  several  despatches  down  to  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary. That  vessel  had  been  so  long  delayed  on  her 
passage  to  America,  that,  after  the  receipt  here  of 
the  communications  brought  by  her,  there  was  not 
time  to  prepare  answers  in  season  to  reach  Boston 
before  the  time  fixed  for  her  departure  on  her  return. 
The  most  I was  able  to  do  was  to  write  a short  note 
to  Mr.  Everett,  to  signify  that  the  mail  from  London 
had  come  safe  to  hand. 

The  president  has  been  closely  attentive  to  recent 
occurrences  in  Europe,  connected  with  the  treaty  of 
the  five  powers,  of  which  he  received  a copy  soon 
after  its  signature  in  December.  He  has  witnessed 
with  especial  interest  the  sentiments  to  which  that 
treaty  appears  to  have  given  rise  in  France,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  debates  in  the  chambers,  and  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Parisian  press,  and  he  is  now  offi- 
cially informed  of  the  course  which  you  felt  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  take,  by  the  receipt  of  a copy  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  you  to  M.  Guizot,  on  the  13th  of 
February. 

When  the  president  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
present  office,  in  April  of  last  year,  a correspondence, 
as  you  know,  |iad  been  long  pending,  and  was  still 
pending,  in  London,  between,  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  and  her  Britannic  majesty’s  secretary 


of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  respecting  certain  seizures 
and  detentions  of  American  vessels  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  by  armed  British  cruisers,  and  generally  re- 
specting the  visitation  and  search  of  American  ves- 
sels by  such  cruisers  in  those  seas.  A general  ap- 
probation of  Mr.  Stevenson’s  notes  to  the  British 
minister  in  regard  to  this  subject  was  soon  after  com- 
municated to  that  gentleman,  by  the  president’s  order, 
from  this  department.  The  state  of  things  in  England 
in  the  early  party  of  last  summer  did  not  appear  to 
favor  a very  active  continuance  or  prosecution  of  this 
correspondence;  and  as  Mr.  Stevenson  had  already 
received  permission  to  return  home,  no  new  instiuc- 
tions  were  addressed  to  him. 

Circumstances  occurred,  as  you  are  aware,  which 
delayed  Mr.  Everett’s  arrival  at  the  post  assigned  to 
him  as  minister  to  London;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  resumed  afresh,  not  only  on 
the.  subject  of  the  African  seizures,  but  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  Everett  arrived  in  London  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  November,  and,  in  fact,  was  not  presented  to 
the  queen  until  the  1 6th  day  of  December.  While 
we  were  waiting  to  hear  of  his  appearance  at  his 
post,  the  session  of  congress  was  fast  approaching; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  the  president  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  announce,  publicly  and  solemnly, 
the  principles  by  which  the  government  would  be 
conducted  in  regard  to  the  visitation  and  search  of 
ships  at  sea.  As  one  of  the  most  considerable,  com- 
mercial, and  maritime  states  of  the  world,  as  inte- 
rested in  whatever  may  in  any  degree  endanger  or 
threaten  the  common  independence  of  nations  upon 
the  seas,  it  was  fit  that  this  government  should  avow 
the  sentiments  which  it  has  heretofore  always  main- 
tained, and  from  which  it  cannot,  under  any  circum- 
stances, depart.  You  are  quite  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  message,  on  which  your 
letter  is  bottomed,  to  need  its  recital  here.  It  ex- 
presses what  we  consider  the  true  American  doctrine, 
and  that  which  will,  therefore,  govern  us  in  all  future 
negotiations  on  the  subject. 

While  instructions  for  Mr.  Everett  were  in  the 
course  of  preparation,  signifying  to  him  in  what 
manner  it  might  be  practicable  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  country  consistently  with  the  principles  of  the 
message,  and  yet  so  as  to  enable  the  government  to 
fulfil  all  its  duties  and  meet  its  own  wishes  and  the 
wishes  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade,  it  was 
announced  that  the  English  government  had  appoint- 
ed Lord  Ashburton  as  special  mihister  to  this  coun- 
try, fully  authorised  to  treat  of  and  definitely  settle 
all  matters  in  difference  between  the  two  countries. 
Of  course,  no  instructions  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Everett  respecting  any  of  those  matters.  You  per- 
ceive, then,  that  up  to  the  present  moment  we  rest 
upon  the  sentiments  of  the  message.  Beyond  the 
fair  scope  and  purport  of  that  document  we  are 
not  committed,  on  the  one  hand  nor  on  the  other. — 
We  reserve  to  ourselves  the  undiminished  right  to 
receive  or  to  offer  propositions  on  the  delicate  subjects 
embraced  in  the  treaty  of  the  five  powers,  to  negoti- 
ate thereupon,  as  we  may  be  advised:  never  depart- 
ing from  our  principles,  but  desirous,  while  we  care- 
fully maintain  all  our  rights  to  the  fullest  extent,  of 
lulfilling  our  duties  also,  as  one  of  the  maritime  states 
of  the  world. 

The  president  considers  your  letter  to  Mr.  Guizot 
to  have  been  founded,  as  it  purports,  upon  the  mes- 
sage, delivered  by  him  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session  of  congress,  as  intending  to  give  assurance  to 
the  French  government  that  the  principles  of  that 
message  would  be  adhered  to;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  regret  to  see  other 
nations,  especially  France,  an  old  ally  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  a distinguished  champion  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  seas,  agree  to  any  arrangement  between 
other  states  which  might,  in  its  influence,  produce 
effects  unfavorable  to  this  country;  and  to  which  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  this  country  itself  might  not 
be  able  to  accede. 

The  president  directs  me  to  say  that  he  approves 
your  letter,  and  warmly  commends  the  motives 
which  animated  you  in  presenting  it.  The  whole 
subject  is  now  before  us  here,  or  will  be  shortly,  as 
Lord  Ashburton  arrived  last  evening;  and  without 
intending  to  intimate  at  present  what  modes  of  set- 
tling this  point  of  difference  with  England  will  be 
proposed,  you  may  receive  two  propositions  as  cer- 
tain: 

1st.  That,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations, 
the  United  States  will  maintain  the  immunity  of  mer- 
chant vessels  on  the  sea  to  the  fullest  extent  which 
the  law  of  nations  authorises. 

2d.  That  if  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
animated  by  a sincere  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
African  slave  trade,  shall  be  induced  to  enter  into 
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treaty  stipulations  for  that  purpose  with  any  foreign 
power,  those  stipulations  will  be  such  as  shall  be 
strictly  limited  to  their  true  and  single  object,  such 
as  shall  not  be  embarrassing  to  innocent  commerce, 
and  such  especially  as  shall  neither  imply  any  ine- 
quality, nor  can  tend  in  any  way  to  establish  such 
inequality,  in  their  practical  operations. 

You  are  requested  to  communicate  these  senti- 
ments to  Mr.  Guizot,  at  the  same  time  that  you  sig- 
nify to  him  the  president’s  approbation  of  your  let- 
ter; and  are  requested  to  add  an  expression  of  the 
sincere  pleasure  which  it  gives  the  president  to  see 
the  constant  sensibility  of  the  French  government  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  national 
equality  upon  the  ocean.  Truly  sympathising  with 
that  government  in  abhorrence  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  he  appreciates  the  high  motives  and  the  com- 
prehensive views  of  the  true,  permanent  interest  of 
mankind,  which  induces  it  to  act  with  great  caution 
in  giving  its  sanction  to  a measure  susceptible  of  in- 
terpretations, or  of  modes  of  execution,  which  might 
be  in  opposition  to  the  independence  of  nations  and 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  I am,  & c. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lewis  Cass,  esq.,  ${c.  Sfc.  \ 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  United  Stales, 

Paris,  dlpril  30, 1842. 

Sir:  The  quintuple  treaty,  purporting  to  be  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied by  France,  and  the  manifestations  of  public  opin- 
ion against  it  are  so  numerous  and  decisive,  that  it 
seems  to  be  too  clearly  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to 
yield  to  them,  to  render  it  probable  that  that  mea- 
sure will  ever  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Guizot  has  not  answered  my  letter  of  the  13th 
February,  and  I have  now  no  expectation  he  will  do  so 
• till  the  course  of  our  government  upon  the  subject 
is  known  here.  I have  yet  received  nothing  from 
you  upon  the  subject,  but  I am  expecting  every  day 
your  instructions.  If  the  president  should  disap- 
prove the  step  1 have  taken,  I could  no  longer  re- 
main here  with  honor  to  myself  or  with  advantage 
to  our  country. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  sec'ry  of  state,  Washington. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  May  17,  1S42. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatch  of  the  5th  April,  and  am  happy  to 
find  that  the  course  which  I considered  it  necessary 
to  take  in  relation  to  the  ratification  by  France  of 
the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  has  met  the  approbation  of  the  president. 

Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I sought 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Guizot;  and,  after  some  con- 
versation with  him,  I placed  the  letter  in  his  hands. 
I thought  this  mode  of  procedure  far  better  than  to 
trust  myself  to  make  a verbal  statement,  to  be  after- 
ward put  in  the  form  of  an  official  communication 
to  him.  As  you  instructed  me  to  make  known  the 
sentiments  of  the  president  upon  the  whole  matter,  I 
was  sure  I could  not  perform  this  task  as  well  as  I 
found  it  performed  for  me,  and  this  view  was  not 
checked  by  any  considerations  arising  out  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  despatch.  There  was  nothing  in  it  which 
might  not  be  seen  by  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Guizot  was  touched  by  the  frankness  of  the 
proceeding,  and  testified  his  gratification  after  the 
perusal  of  the  letter.  He  then  asked  for  a copy  of 
it,  which  I did  not  hesitate  to  promise  him;  and 
since  then  I have  sent  it;  and  have  thus,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  the  best  mode  in  my  power,  carried  into  effect 
your  instructions. 

Mr.  Guizot  said  nothing  on  the  subject  of  an  an- 
swer. If  the  treaty  is  not  ratified,  as  I have  now 
the  confident  expectation  that  it  will  not  be,  it  is  pos- 
sible he  may  consider  that  the  occasion  for  an  an- 
swer has  passed  by. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  sec'ry  of  state,  Washington. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  May  26,  1842. 

Sir:  Since  my  despatch  of  the  17th  instant,  the 
question  of  the  ratification  of  the  quintuple  treaty 
has  been  discussed  in  the  chamber  of  peers  and  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies;  and  the  sentiments  express- 
ed were  unanimously  against  the  measure.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  subject  is  at  rest  in  France, 
and  that  no  ministry  will  venture  to  recommend  ra- 
tification. Efforts  will  no  doubt  now  be  made,  and 
I think  eventually  with  success,  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833. 


The  question  of  the  budget  is  a subject  which,  by 
the  usage  of  the  French  chambers,  allows  great  la- 
titude of  discussion.  Connected  with  this  matter, 
the  commercial  relations  between  France  and  the 
United  States  have  just  been  warmly  debated.  I 
send  you  the  Moniteur,  which  contains  an  account  of 
the  proceedings.  It  is  well  worthy  your  examina- 
tion, and  I think  ought  to  be  translated  and  publish- 
ed for  the  information  of  the  country.  It  is  lamen- 
table to  find  such  erroneous  notions  prevailing  in 
such  a high  place  respecting  the  true  character  of 
the  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States. 
You  will  see  that  the  speakers  complain  of  two 
grievances:  first,  of  the  navigation,  and,  second,  of 
the  duties  proposed  to  be  levied  on  foreign  produc- 
tions imported  into  the  United  States.  As  to  the 
former,  it  is,  as  you  know,  upon  a footing  of  per- 
fect equality;  and  as  to  the  latter,  if  it  were,  as  it  is 
not,  a just  subject  of  interference  for  a foreign  gov- 
ernment, France  is  one  of  the  last  countries  which 
has  any  just  right  to  complain.  Her  prohibitive 
system,  commenced  so  long  ago  as  Colbert,  has  been 
continued,  with  little  relaxation,  to  this  day.  You 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  views  advanced  by 
most  of  the  speakers,  and  the  gravity  with  which 
they  urge  reprisals  against  the  United  States.  But 
I assure  you  that  these  sentiments  are  general  in 
France;  and  such  are  the  exclusive  views  taken  of 
these  subjects  by  the  press,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect to  change  public  opinion.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  pursue  our  own  measures  firmly,  leaving 
to  other  governments  to  meet  them  as  they  think 
proper. 

As  soon  as  I read  the  debate  in  the  Moniteur,  I 
called  upon  Mr.  Guizot,  to  converse  with  him  upon 
the  subject.  I found  him  very  reasonable,  though 
not  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  matter. 
He  says,  however,  that  he  is  looking  into  it.  and 
that  nothing  will  be  hastily  done.  It  is  my  decided 
opinion  that  there  is  no  efficient  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  but  by  a commercial  treaty 
which  shall  regulate  our  intercourse  with  France.  I 
recommend  that  measures  with  that  view  be  taken 
without  delay;  and  I think  the  negotiations  can  be 
better  carried  on  at  Washington  than  here.  If  full 
powers  and  general  instructions  are  given  to  the 
French  minister  there,  you  may  calculate  with  a 
reasonable  probability  upon  a successful  termination 
of  your  efforts.  He  would  understand  the  true  state 
of  things  better  than  they  are  or  can  be  understood 
here.  The  government  has  too  many  important  sub- 
jects on  hand,  to  be  able  to  devote  the  proper  time 
for  the  acquisition  of  all  the  necessary  facts  which 
belong  to  this  subject. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  sec'ry  of  state,  Washington. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Paris,  May  31,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the 
copy  of  a letter  which  I have  received  from  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  answer  to  my  letter  to 
him  of  13th  of  February,  concerning  the  quintuple 
treaty. 

1 have  merely  said,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  that  1 should  transmit  it  to  my  gov- 
ernment for  its  information. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 
LEWIS  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  sec'ry  of  state,  Washington. 

[translation.’'] 

Paris,  May  26,  1842. 

Sir:  I received,  some  time  since,  the  letter  which 
you  had  done  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me  on 
the  13th  February,  in  regard  to  the  treaty  signed  on 
the  20th  December  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France,  of  Austria,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Prussia,  and 
of  Russia,  in  the  view  of  arriving  at  a more  effective 
suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade.  In  there  ex- 
pressing to  me  your  wish  that  the  king’s  government 
should  not  ratify  that  treaty,  you  told  me  that  you 
were  about  to  give  an  account  to  your  government 
of  a step  that  you  had  considered  it  your  duty  to 
take,  without  its  authority,  upon  your  own  responsi- 
bility; and  that  as  soon  as  you  should  have  received 
its  approval  or  its  disavowal  you  would  hasten  to 
make  me  acquainted  with  the  fact.  1 have  just  re- 
ceived, with  your  letter  of  the  third  of  this  month, 
the  copy  of  that  written  to  you  by  Mr.  Webster,  to 
announce  to  you  the  president’s  approval  of  your 
despatch  of  the  13th  February;  and,  this  despatch 
having  thus  acquired  an  official  character  of  which 
till  now  it  was  destitute,  I feel  that  I should  no  lon- 

* This  translation  is  not  found  in  the  official  document 
(in  transcribing  or  printing  which  are  errors  affecting 
the  sense)  but  is  a literal  version,  made  at  this  office, 
from  the  French  original.  Nat.  Intel. 


ger  defer  a reply,  which  heretofore  would  have 
seemed  to  me  premature. 

You  expressed  to  me,  sir,  your  apprehension  lest 
the  treaty  of  the  20th  December  should  constitute, 
as  to  the  contracting  parties,  an  engagement  to  cre- 
ate a new  international  principle,  which  would  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  visitation,  regulated  by  its  stipu- 
lations, the  ships  of  powers  even  who  had  taken  no 
part  m this  compact.  The  act  in  question  not  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  the  government  of  the  king,  and 
consequently  not  existing  at  this  moment,  so  far  as 
concerns  France,  I might,  as  to  this  matter,  refrain 
from  entering  into  any  explanations.  But  the  friend- 
ly relations  subsisting  between  France  and  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  make  it  fit  that  I should,  by  unreserved 
and  complete  explanations,  prevent  all  possibility  of 
misunderstandings;  and,  moreover,  we  have  con- 
stantly, in  this  business,  nourished  intentions  too 
right  and  of  too  much  good  faith  not  to  seize  with 
eagerness  the  occasion  of  avowing  them. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the  infe- 
rences which  you  draw  in  relation  to  the  particular 
aims  of  the  cabinet  of  London  from  certain  passages 
of  the  despatches  written  by  Lord  Palmerston  and 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Stevenson;  but  I shall  not 
hesitate  to  say  what  opinion  the  king’s  government 
entertains  as  to  the  grave  question  which  you  raise. 
The  treaty  of  the  20th  December,  1841,  be  its  fu- 
ture destinies  what  they  may,  is  not  founded  on  ano- 
ther principle  than  that  of  the  conventions  of  1831 
and  1833.  The  stipulations  of  these  latter  conven- 
tions bound  France  and  England  only:  the  treaty  of 
the  20th  December  extends  them  to  Austria,  to  Prus- 
sia, and  to  Russia,  making  in  them  certain  changes 
more  or  less  important,  but  which  did  not  alter  its 
nature.  In  order  fairly  to  infer  from  it  the  very  ex- 
traordinary intention  of  imposing  upon  other  states 
the  obligation  of  subjecting  themselves  to  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  this  intention,  in  no  manner  indi- 
cated in  the  compact  of  the  20th  December,  should 
result  from  the  preceding  conventions.  We  have 
never  understood  them  in  such  a sense;  we  never 
could  so  have  understood  them. 

1 hesitate  the  less,  sir,  to  place  here  this  formal 
and  (as  it  seems  to  me)  entirely  superfluous  assur- 
ance, because  the  king’s  government,  on  its  side,  puts 
full  confidence  in  the  firm  determination,  so  often 
proclaimed  by  the  federal  government,  to  concur, 
with  the  sincerest  efforts,  in  the  definitive  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  The  despatch  of  Mr.  Webster, 
which  you  do  me  the  honor  of  communicating  to  me, 
is  of  a character  yet  to  strengthen  that  confidence. 
It  seems,  in  effect,  to  indicate  that  the  cabinet  of 
Washington  perceives  the  possibility  of  concluding, 
with  the  states  that  have  acceded  to  the  right  of 
mutual  visitation  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic, 
arrangements  fit  for  attaining  the  end  which  they 
have  proposed  to  themselves.  We  should  attach  so 
much  the  more  importance  to  this  co-operation,  that 
while  it  would  hasten  the  entire  annihilation  of  the 
traffic,  it  would,  by  placing  all  governments  in  a like 
position  as  to  the  measures  of  suppression  employ- 
ed, have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  maritime  rights 
and  the  commercial  activity  of  all  nations  guaran- 
ties of  security  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  midst  of 
complexities  and  of  causes  of  collision  which  would 
necessarily  result  from  opposition  or  diversity  of 
systems.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  though  this 
hope  should  fail,  and  though  the  United  States  should 
persist  in  their  isolation,  we  cherish  the  conviction 
that  they  will  look  on  it  as  a sacred  duty  to  see  that 
this  isolation  shall  not  afford  to  an  infamous  traffic 
opportunities  of  impunity  too  numerous. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  the  high  considera- 
tion with  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  very 
humble  servant,  GUIZOT. 

General  Cass,  envoy  extraordinary,  8{c. 

MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  CASS. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Jiug.  29,  1842. 

Sir:  You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  lately  had  in  this  city  between  this  de- 
partment and  Lord  Ashburton.  The  treaty  has  been 
ratified  by  the  president  and  senate. 

In  communicating  to  you  this  treaty,  I am  direct- 
ed by  the  president  to  draw  your  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  articles  which  relate  to  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade. 

After  full  and  anxious  consideration  of  this  very 
delicate  subject,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  come  to  the  conclusion  which  you  will 
see  expressed  in  the  president’s  message  to  the  se- 
nate accompanying  the  treaty. 

Without  intending  or  desiring  to  influence  the  po- 
licy of  other  governments  on  this  important  subject, 
this  government  has  reflected  on  what  was  due  to 
its  own  character  and  position  as  the  leading  mari- 
time power  on  the  American  continent,  left  free  to 
make  such  choice  ol  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  it3 
duties  as  it  should  deem  best  suited  to  its  dignity. 
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The  result  of  these  reflections  has  been,  that  it  does  I 
Dot  concur  in  measures,  which,  for  whatever  bene- 
volent purpose  they  may  be  adopted,  or  with  what- 
ever care  and  moderation  they  may  be  exercised, 
have  yet  a tendency  to  place  the  police  of  the  seas 
in  the  hands  of  a single  power.  It  chooses  rather  to 
follow  its  own  laws  and  its  own  sanction,  and  to  car- 
ry them  into  execution  by  its  own  authority. 

Disposed  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  cordial 
concurrence  with  other  nations  for  the  suppression 
»f  the  African  slave  trade,  that  great  reproach  of 
our  times,  it  deems  it  to  be  right,  nevertheless,  that 
his  action,  though  concurrent,  should  be  independent; 
and  it  believes  that  from  this  independence  it  will 
derive  a greater  degree  of  efficiency. 

You  will  perceive,  however,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  government,  cruising  against  slave  dealers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  is  not  all  which  is  necessary  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  traffic.  There  are 
markets  for  slaves,  or  the  unhappy  natives  of  Africa 
would  not  be  seized,  chained,  and  carried  over  the 
ocean  into  slavery.  These  markets  ought  to  be  shut. 
And  in  the  treaty  now  communicated  to  you,  the 
high  contracting  parties  have  stipulated  “that  they 
will  unite  in  all  becoming  representations  and  re- 
monstrances with  any  and  all  powers  within  whose 
dominions  such  markets  are  allowed  to  exist;  and 
that  they  will  urge  upon  all  such  powers  the  propri- 
ety and  duty  of  closing  such  markets  effectually  at 
once  and  for  ever.” 

You  are  furnished,  then,  with  the  American  poli- 
cy in  regard  to  this  interesting  subject.  First,  inde- 
pendent, but  cordially  concurrent  efforts  of  maritime 
states,  to  suppress,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trade  on  the 
coast  by  means  of  competent  and  well-appointed 
squadrons,  to  watch  the  shores  and  scour  the  neigh- 
boring seas;  secondly,  concurrent  becoming  remon- 
strance with  all  governments  who  tolerate  within 
their  territories  markets  for  the  purchase  of  African 
negroes.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  if 
other  states,  professing  equal  hostility  to  this  nefari- 
ous traffic,  would  give  their  own  powerful  concur- 
rence and  co-operation  to  these  remonstrances,  the 
general  effect  would  be  satisfactory,  and  that  the  cu- 
pidity and  crimes  of  individuals  would  at  length 
cease  to  find  both  their  temptation  and  their  reward 
in  the  bosom  of  Christian  states,  and  in  the  permis- 
sion of  Christian  governments. 

It  will  still  remain  for  each  government  to  revise, 
execute,  and  make  more  effectual  its  own  municipal 
laws  against  its  subjects  or  citizens  who  shall  be  con- 
cerned in,  or  in  any  way  give  aid  or  countenance  to 
others  concerned  in  this  traffic. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  the  contents  of  this  des- 
patch known  to  the  French  government. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lewis  Cass,  esq.,  &c.  &c. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  tilt  United  States, 
Paris,  September  17,  1842. 

Sir:  The  mail  by  the  steampacket  which  left  Bos- 
ton the  1st  instant  has  just  arrived,  and  has  brought 
intelligence  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  recent- 
ly concluded  with  Great  Britain.  All  apprehen- 
sions, therefore,  of  any  immediate  difficulties  with 
that  country  are  at  end,  and  I do  not  see  that  any 
public  interest  demands  my  further  residence  in  Eu- 
rope. I can  no  longer  be  useful  here,  and  the  state 
of  my  private  affairs  requires  my  presence  at  home  un- 
der those  circumstances,  I beg  you  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
sident my  wish  for  permission  to  retire  from  this 
mission  and  to  return  to  the  United  States  without 
delay.  In  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  this  measure,  I shall  proceed  to  make  my  arrange- 
ments to  leave  here  about  the  13th  November,  so  as 
to  embark  in  the  steamer  of  the  19th  November.  I 
cannot  delay  my  departure  any  longer,  as  I am  anx- 
ious to  finish  my  voyage  before  the  winter  weather. 

I have  therefore  to  pray  you  to  favor  me  with  an 
answer  by  the  return  steampacket,  enclosing  my  let- 
ters of  recall,  and  authorizing  me  to  transfer  the  le- 
gation to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Ledyard,  as  charge  d’- 
affaires, till  a minister  can  be  sent  out.  He  is  every 
way  competent  to  discharge  the  duties. 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington. 

MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  CASS. 

Department  of  state, 
Washington,  October  11,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
despatch  of  the  17th  of  September  last,  requesting 
permission  to  return  home. 

I have  submitted  the  despatch  to  the  president, 
and  am  by  him  directed  to  say,  that,  although  he 
much  regrets  that  your  own  wishes  should,  at  this 


time,  terminate  your  mission  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  for  a long  period  you  have  rendered  your 
country  distinguished  service,  in  all  instances  to  its 
honor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  and 
where  you  occupy  so  favorable  a position,  from  the 
more  than  ordinary  good  intelligence  which  is  un- 
derstood to  subsist  between  you,  personally,  and  the 
members  of  the  French  government,  and  from  the 
esteem  entertained  for  you  by  its  illustrious  head; 
yet  he  cannot  refuse  your  request  to  return  once 
more  to  your  home  and  your,  country,  so  that  you  can 
pay  that  attention  to  your  personal  and  private  af- 
fairs which  your  long  absence  and  constant  employ- 
ment in  the  service  of  your  government  may  now 
render  most  necessary. 

I have,  sir,  to  tender  you,  on  behalf  of  the  presi- 
dent, his  most  cordial  good  wishes;  and  am,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

FLETCHER  WEBSTER, 
Jlcting  secretary  of  state. 

Lewis  Cass,  esq.  8,’c.  &{c. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  United  States. 

Paris,  October  3,  1842. 

Sir:  The  last  packet  brought  me  your  letter  of 
August  29,  announcing  the  conclusion  of  a treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  and  accompanied  by  a copy  of  it 
and  of  the  correspondence  between  the  ministers 
charged  with  the  negotiations,  and  directing  me  to 
make  known  to  Mr.  Guizot  the  sentiments  of  the 
American  government  upon  that  part  of  the  treaty 
which  provides  for  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  efforts  making  to  suppress  the  African 
slave  trade.  I thought  I should  best  fulfil  your  in- 
tentions by  communicating  a copy,  in  extenso,  of 
your  letter.  This  I accordingly  did  yesterday.  I 
trust  I shall  be  able,  before  my  departure,  to  trans- 
mit to  you  the  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt  by  Mr. 
Guizot. 

In  executing  this  duty,  I felt  too  well  what  was 
due  to  my  government  and  country  to  intimate  any 
regret  to  a foreign  power  that  some  declaration  had 
not  preceded  the  treaty,  or  some  stipulation  accom- 
panied it,  by  which  the  extraordinary  pretension  of 
Great  Britain  to  search  our  ships,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  first  put  forth  by  Lord  Palmerston  on 
the  27th  August,  1841,  and  on  the  13th  October  fol- 
lowing again  peremptorily  claimed  as  a right  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  would  have  been  abrogated,  as 
equally  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  nations  and 
with  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  I con- 
fined myself,  therefore,  to  a simple  communication 
of  your  letter. 

But  this  reserve  ceases  when  I address  my  own 
government;  and,  connected  as  I feel  my  official  con- 
duct and  reputation  with  this  question  of  the  right  of 
search,  I am  sure  I shall  find  an  excuse  for  what 
might  otherwise  be  considered  presumption,  if,  as 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  my  official  career,  I submit  to 
you,  and  through  you  to  the  President,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  I am  placed  by  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treatv,  and  by  the  communication  of 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Guizot. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  permit  me  to 
remark  that  no  one  rejoices  more  sincerely  than  I do 
at  the  termination  of  our  difficulties  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, so  far  as  they  are  terminated.  That  country  and 
ours  have  so  many  moral  end  material  interests  in- 
volved in  their  intercourse,  that  their  respective  go- 
vernments and  inhabitants  may  well  feel  more  than 
ordinary  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  peace  be- 
tween these  two  great  nations.  Our  past  history, 
however,  will  be  unprofitable  if  it  do  not  teach  us 
that  unjust  pretensions,  affecting  our  rights  and  ho- 
nor, are  best  met  by  being  promptly  repelled  when 
first  urged,  and  by  being  received  in  a spirit  of  re- 
sistance worthy  the  character  of  our  people  and  of 
the  great  trust  confided  to  us  as  the  depositories  of 
the  freest  system  of  government  which  the  world 
has  yet  witnessed. 

I had  the  honor,  in  my  letter  of  the  17th  ultimo 
to  solicit  permission  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
That  letter  was  written  the  day  a copy  of  the  treaty 
reached  Faris,  and  the  remark  which  I then  made  to 
you,  that  “I  could  no  longer  be  useful  here,”  has 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  reflection  and  by  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  and  of  the  correspondence  ac- 
companying it.  I leel  that  I could  no  longer  remain 
here  honorably  for  myself  or  advantageously  for  our 
country. 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  the  15th  February  last, 
transmitting  a copy  of  my  protest  against  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  quintuple  treaty  for  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  I took  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting the  propriety  of  demanding  from  Lord  Ash- 
burton, previously  (o  entering  into  any  negotiation,  a 
distinct  renunciation  of  this  claim  to  search  our  ves- 
sels. I thought  then,  as  I do  now,  that  this  course 
was  demanded  by  a just  self-respect,  and  would  be! 


supported  by  that  tribunal  of  public  opinion  which 
sustains  our  government  when  right  and  corrects  it 
when  wrong.  The  pretension  itself  was  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  outrages  which  could  be  aimed  at  an 
independent  nation,  and  thefinode  of  its  enunciation 
was  as  coolly  contemptuous  as  diplomatic  ingenuity 
could  suggest.  We  were  told  that,  to  the  doctrine 
that  American  vessels  were  free  from  the  search  of 
foreign  cruisers  in  lime  of  peace,  “the  British  go- 
vernment never  could  or  would  subscribe.”  And 
we  were  told,  too,  there  was  reason  to  expect  that 
the  United  States  would  themselves  become  con- 
verts to  the  same  opinion;  and  this  expectation  was 
founded  on  the  hope  that  “they  would  cease  to  con- 
found two  things  which  are  in  their  nature  entirely 
different, and  would  look  to  things  and  not  to  words.” 
And  the  very  concluding  paragraph  of  the  British 
correspondence  tells  us,  in  effect,  that  we  may  take 
whatever  course  we  please,  but  that  England  will  ad- 
here to  this  pretension  to  board  our  vessels  when  and 
where  her  cruisers  may  find  them.  A portion  of  this 
paragraph  is  equally  significative  and  unceremonious. 
“It  is  for  the  American  government,”  says  Lord 
Aberdeen,  “alone  to  determine  what  may  be  due  to 
a just  regard  for  their  national  dignity  and  national 
independence.”  I doubt  if,  in  the  wide  range  of  mo- 
dern diplomacy,  a more  obnoxious  claim  has  been 
urged  in  a more  obnoxious  manner. 

This  claim,  thus  asserted  and  supported,  was 
promptly  met  and  firmly  repelled  by  the  president  in 
his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress;  and  in  your  letter  to  me,  approving 
the  course  I had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  question 
of  the  ratification  by  France  of  the  quintuple  trea- 
ty, you  consider  the  principles  of  that  message  as  the 
established  policy  of  the  government.  Under  these 
circumstances  of  the  assertion  and  denial  of  this 
new  claim  of  maritime  police,  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  upon  these  two  great  naval  powers,  one  of 
which  had  advanced  a pretension,  and  avowed  her 
determination  to  enforce  it,  which  might  at  any  mo- 
ment bring  them  into  collision.  So  far  our  national 
dignity  was  uncompromitted. 

But  England  then  urged  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  a conventional  arrangement,  by  which  we  might 
be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Till  then  we  had 
executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way.  But  yield- 
ing to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  form- 
er principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations 
upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipulated  in  a so- 
lemn treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own 
laws,  and  fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ 
for  that  purpose.  Certainly,  a laudable  desire  to 
terminate  this  horrible  man-stealing  and  man-selling 
may  well  justify  us  in  going  further,  in  changing 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  policy,  in 
order  to  effect  this  object,  than  we  would  go  to  ef- 
fect any  other. 

It  is  so  much  more  a question  of  feeling  than  of 
reasoning,  that  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  yielding 
to  that  impulse,  which  leads  us  to  desire  to  unite  our 
efforts  with  those  of  other  nations  for  the  protection 
of  the  most  sacred  human  rights.  But  while  mak- 
ing so  important  a concession  to  the  renewed  appli- 
cation of  England,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  well 
have  said  to  her,  “Before  we  treat  upon  this  matter, 
there  is  a preliminary  question  connected  with  it 
which  must  be  settled.  We  will  do  no  act  which 
may,  by  any  possibility,  appear  to  be  a recognition  of 
your  claim  to  search  our  vessels.  That  claim  has 
arisen  out  of  this  very  subject,  or  at  any  rate,  this 
subject  has  been  the  pretext  for  its  assertion,  and  if 
we  now  negotiate  upon  it,  and  our  concurrence  is 
yielded,  you  must  relinquish,  as  solemnly  as  you 
have  announced,  this  most  offensive  pretension.  If 
this  is  not  done,  by  now  making  a conventional  ar- 
rangement with  you,  and  leaving  you  free  to  take 
your  own  course,  we  shall,  in  effect  abandon  the 
ground  we  have  assumed,  and  with  it  our  rights  and 
honor.” 

In  carefully  looking  at  the  seventh  and  eighth  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  providing  for  our  co-operation  in 
the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  this  traffic,  1 do 
not  see  that  they  change  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
pre-existing  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  to  arrest 
and  search  our  vessels.  That  claim,  as  advanced 
both  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  rested 
on  the  assumption  that  the  treaties  between  England 
and  other  European  powers  upon  this  subject  could 
not  be  executed  without  its  exercise,  and  that  the 
happy  concurrence  of  these  powers  not  only  justifi- 
ed this  exercise,  but  rendered  it  indispensable.  By 
the  recent  treaty,  we  are  to  keep  a squadron  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa.  Wc  have  kept  one  there  for 
years. — during  the  whole  term,  indeed,  of  these  ef- 
forts to  put  a stop  to  this  most  iniquitous  commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  is,  therefore,  to  render  it 
obligatory  upon  us'  by  a convention  to  do  what  we 
i have  long  done  voluntarily;  to  place  our  municipal 
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laws,  in  some  measure,  beyond  the  reach  of  congress; 
and  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  squadron  employ- 
ed on  this  duty.  But  if  a British  cruiser  meet  a ves- 
sel bearing  the  American  flag  where  there  is  no 
American  ship  of  war  to  examine  her,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  quite  as  indispensable  and  justifiable  that  the 
cruiser  should  search  this  vessel  to  ascertain  her  na- 
tionality since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  as  it  was 
before.  The  mutual  rights  of  the  parties  arc  in  this 
respect  wholly  untouched;  their  pretensions  exist  in 
full  force;  and  what  they  could  do  prior  to  this  ar- 
rangement they  may  now  do;  for  though  they  have 
respectively  sanctioned  the  employment  of  a force 
to  give  effect  “to  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
the  two  countries,”  yet  they  have  not  prohibited  the 
use  of  any  other  measure  which  either  party  may  be 
disposed  to  adopt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  push  these  considerations  fur- 
ther; and  in  carrying  them  thus  far,  I have  found  the 
task  an  unpleasant  one.  Nothing  but  justice  to  myself 
could  have  induced  me  to  do  it.  I could  not  clearly 
explain  my  position  here,  without  this  recapitulation. 
My  protest  of  13th  February  distinctly  asserted  that 
the  United  States  would  resist  the  pretension  of 
England  to  search  our  vessels.  I avowed,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  was  but  my  personal  declara- 
tion, liable  to  be  confirmed  or  disavowed  by  my  go- 
vernment. I now  find  a treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  which 
provides  for  the  co-operation  of  the.  latter  in  efforts 
to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  but  which  contains  no  re- 


ficulties  with  that  country  are  at  an  end,  and  I do  not 
see  that  any  public  interest  demands  my  further  re- 
sidence in  Europe.  I can  no  longer  be  useful  here, 
and  the  state  of  my  private  affairs  requires  my  pre- 
sence at  home.  Under  these  circumstances,  I beg 
you  to  submit  to  the  president  my  wish  for  permis- 
sion  to  retire  from  this  mission,  and  to  return  to  the 
United  States  without  delay.” 

As  you  appeared  at  that  time  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  it  was  inferred  that 
your  desire  to  return  home  proceeded  from  the  con- 
viction that,  inasmuch  as  all  apprehensions  of  immediate 
differences  with  Great  Britain  were  at  an  end,  you  would 
no  longer  be  useful  at  Paris.  Placing  this  interpre- 
tation on  your  letter,  and  believing,  as  you  yourself 
allege,  that  your  long  absence  abroad  rendered  it  de- 
sirable for  you  to  give  some  attention  to  your  private 
affairs  in  this  country,  the  president  lost  no  time  in 
yielding  to  your  request,  and  in  doing  so,  signified  to 
you  the  sentiments  of  approbation  which  he  enter- 
tained for  your  conduct  abroad.  You  may  then  well 
imagine  the  great  astonishment  which  the  declara- 
tion contained  in  your  despatch  of  the  3d  of  Octo- 
ber, that  you  could  no  longer  remain  in  France  hon- 
orably to  yourself  or  advantageously  to  the  country, 
and  that  the  proceedings  of  this  government  had 
placed  you  in  a false  position,  from  which  you  could 
escape  only  by  returning  home,  created  on  his  mind. 

The  president  perceives  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion for  these  opinions.  He  cannot  see  how  your 
usefulness  as  a minister  to  France  should  be  termin- 
ated by  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  and  disputes 
.......  - - - - - You 


nunciation  by  the  former  of  the  extraordinary  pre- 
tension, resulting,  as  she  said,  from  the  exigencies  of;  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
these  very  efforts,  and  which  pretension  I felt  it  my 
duty  to  denounce  to  the  French  government.  In  all 
this,  I presume  to  offer  no  further  judgment  than  as 
I am  personally  affected  by  the  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings; and  I feel  they  have  placed  me  in  a false 
position,  whence  I can  escape  but  by  returning 
home  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  president  will  have  felt  no  hesitation 
in  granting  me  the  permission  which  I asked  for.  I 
am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webscer,  secretary  of  state,  Washington. 


MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  CASS. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  November,  14,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatch  of  the  3d  of.October,  brought  by  the 
“Great  Western,”  which  arrived  at  New  York  on 
the  6th  instant. 

It  is  probable  you  will  have  embarked  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  before  my  communication  can  now  reach 


have  been  charged  with  no  duties  connected  wilh  the 
settlement  of  these  questions,  or  in  any  way  relating 
to  them,  beyond  the  communication  to  the  French 
government  of  the  president’s  approbation  of  your 
letter  of  the  18th  of  February,  without  previous  in- 
structions from  this  department. 

This  government  is  not  informed  of  any  other  act  _ 
or  proceeding  of  yours  connected  with  any  part  of  i American  proposition;  it  originated  with  the  execu- 
the  subject,  nor  does  he  know  that  your  official  con-  cutive  government  of  the  United  States,  which  cheer- 


far  England  might  hereafter  rely  on  your  authority 
for  a construction  favorable  to  her  own  pretensions, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  certain  that  you  would  most  se- 
dulously desire  to  avoid  any  such  attitude.  You 
would  be  slow  to  express  opinions  in  a solemn  and 
official  form  favorable  to  another  government,  and 
on  the  authority  of  which  opinions  that  other  go- 
vernment might  hereafter  found  new  claims,  or  set 
up  new  pretensions.  It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
others,  that  the  president  feels  so  much  regret  at  your 
desire  of  placing  your  construction  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty,  and  your  objections  to  those  provisions, 
according  to  your  construction,  upon  the  records  ol 
the  government. 

Before  examining  the  several  objections  suggested 
by  you,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  what  you 
say  upon  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  In  regard  to 
this,  having  observed  that  the  national  dignity  of  the 
United  States  had  not  been  compromitted  down  to 
the  time  of  the  president’s  message  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  you  proceed  to  say: 

“But  England  then  urged  the  United  States  to  en- 
ter into  a conventional  arrangement  by  which  we 
might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Till  then  we  had 
executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way.  But  yield- 
ing to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  for- 
mer principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations 
upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipulated  in  a so- 
lemn treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own 
laws,  and  fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ 
for  that  purpose.” 

The  president  cannot  conceiye  how  you  should 
have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a statement  as 
this.  It  is  but  a tissue  of  mistakes.  England  did  not 
urge  the  United  States  to  enter  into  this  conventional 
arrangement.  The  United  States  yielded  to  no  ap- 
plication from  England.  The  proposition  for  abolish- 
ing the  slave  trade,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty,  was  an 


duct  and  character  have  become  in  any  way  connect- 
ed with  the  question  of  the  right  of  search;  and  that 
letter  having  been  approved,  and  the  French  govern- 
ment having  been  so  informed,  the  president  is  al- 
together at  a loss  to  understand  how  you  can  regard 
yourself  as  placed  in  a false  position.  If  the  char- 
acter or  conduct  of  anyone  was  to  be  affected,  it 
could  only  be  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sident himself.  The  government  has  done  nothing, 
most  assuredly,  to  place  you  in  a false  position. — 
Representing  your  country  in  a foreign  court,  you 
saw  a transaction  about  to  take  place  between  the 
government  to  which  you  were  accredited  and  ano- 


• myu  e^mumcauon  i lau  now  .earn.  f which  ^ thought  might  have  a preju- 

lt  is  thought  proper  that  your  letter  [ „„  ° L... 


you;  but,  as 

should  be  answered,  and  as  circumstances  may  pos 
sibly  have  occurred  to  delay  your  departure,  this 
will  be  transmitted  to  Paris  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Your  letter  has  caused  the  president  considerable 


I dicial  effect  on  the  interest  of  your  own  country. — 
Thinking,  as  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  case  was 
too  pressing  to  wait  for  instructions,  you  presented  a 
protest  against  that  transaction,  and  your  govern- 
ment approved  your  proceeding.  This  is  your  only 


concern.  Entertaining  a lively  sense  of  the  respec-  | official  connexion  with  the  whole  subject.  If,  after 
table  and  useful  manner  in  which  you  have  discharg-,  this,  the  president  had  sanctioned  the  negotiation  of 


ed,  for  several  years,  the  duties  of  an  important  for- 
eign mission,  it  occasions  him  real  regret  and  pain 
that  your  last  official  communication  should  be  of 
such  a character  as  that  he  cannot  give  to  it  his  en- 
tire and  cordial  approbation. 

It  appears  to  be  intended  as  a sort  of  protest  or 
remonstrance,  in  the  form  of  an  official  despatch, 
against  a transaction  of  the  government  to  which  you 
were  not  a party,  in  which  you  had  no  agency  what- 
ever, and  for  the  results  of  which  you  were  in  no 
way  answerable.  This  would  seem  an  unusual  and 
extraordinary  proceeding.  In  common  with  every 
other  citizen  of  the  republic,  you  have  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  form  opinions  upon  public  transac- 
tions and  the  conduct  of  public  men.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  thought  to  be  among  either  the  duties  or 
the  privileges  of  a minister  abroad  to  make  formal 
remonstrances  against  proceedings  of  the  vat  ions 
branches  of  the  government  at  home  upon  subjects 
in  relation  to  which  he  himself  has  not  been  charged 
with  any  duty  or  partaken  any  responsibility. 

The  negotiation  and  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington  were  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and 
senate.  They  had'  acted  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject according  to  their  convictions  of  duty  and  of  the 
public  interest,  and  had  ratified  the  treaty.  It  was  a 
thing  done;  and,  although  your  opinion  might  be  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  president  and  senate,  it  is 
not  perceived  that  you  had  any  cause  of  complaint, 
remonstrance,  or  protest,  more  than  any  other  citi- 
zen who  might  entertain  the  same  opinion. 

In  your  letter  of  the  1 7-th  September,  requesting 
your  recall,  you  observe:  “The  mail  by  the  steam- 
packet,  which  left  Boston  the  18th,  has  just  arrived, 
and  has  brought  intelligence  of  the  ratification  of 
the  treaties  recently  concluded  with  Great  Britain. 
All  apprehensions,  therefore,  of  aDy  immediate  dif- 


treaty,  and  the  senate  had  ratified  it,  containing 
provisions  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  how- 
ever the  government  might  be  discredited,  your  ex- 
emption from  all  blame  and  censure  would  have  been 
complete.  Having  delivered  your  letter  of  the  13th 
of  February  to  the  French  government,  and  having 
received  the  president’s  approbation  of  that  proceed- 
ing, it  is  most  manifest  that  you  could  be  in  no  de- 
gree responsible  for  what  should  be  done  afterward, 
and  done  by  others.  The  president,  therefore,  can- 
not conceive  what  particular  or  personal  interest  of 
yours  was  affected  by  the  subsequent  negotiation  here, 
or  how  the  treaty,  the  result  of  that  negotiation, 
should  put  an  end  to  your  usefulness  as  a public  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  France,  or  any  way  atl'ect  your 
official  character  or  conduct. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  such  a proceeding 
as  you  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  might  produce  much 
inconvenience,  and  even  serious  prejudice,  to  the 
public  interests.  Your  opinion  is  against  the  treaty 
— a treaty  concluded  and  formally  ratified;  and,  to 
support  that  opinion,  while  yet  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  you  put  a construction  on  its  provi- 
sions such  as  your  own  government  does  not  put 
upon  them — such  as,  you  must  be  aware  ,the  enlight- 
ened public  of  Europe  does  not  put  upon  them,  and 
such  as  England  herself  has  not  put  upon  them  as 
yet,  so  far  as  we  know. 

It  may  become  necessary  hereafter  to  publish  your 
letter,  in  connexion  with  other  correspondence  of  the 
mission;  and  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that 
you  looked  to  such  publication — because  such  a pre- 
sumption would  impute  to  you  a claim  to  put  forth 
your  private  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dent and  seriate,  in  a transaction  finished  and  con- 
cluded, through  the  imposing  form  of  a public  de- 
spatch— yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how 


fully  assumes  all  its  responsibility.  It  stands  upon 
it  as  its  own  mode  of  fulfilling  its  duties  and  accom- 
plishing its  objects.  Nor  have  the  United  States 
departed,  in  this  treaty,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from 
their  former  principles  of  avoiding  European  com- 
binations upon  subjects  not  American;  because  the 
abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  an  American 
subject  as  emphatically  as  it  is  an  European  subject; 
and  indeed  more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  government  of 
the  United  States  took  the  first  great  steps  in  declar- 
ing that  trade  unlawful,  and  in  attempting  its  extinc- 
tion. The  abolition  of  this  traffic  is  an  object  of  the 
highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and  the  Ame- 
rican government;  and  you  seem  strangely  to  have 
overlooked,  altogether,  the  important  fact,  that,  near- 
ly thirty  years  ago,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the 
United  States  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  compact 
with  England,  to  continue  “their  efforts  to  promote 
its  entire  abolition;”  both  parties  pledging  them- 
selves by  that  treaty  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 

Again,  you  speak  of  an  important  concession  made 
to  the  renewed  application  of  England.  But  the 
treaty,  let  it  be  repeated,  makes  no  concession  to  Eng- 
land whatever.  It  complies  with  no  demand,  grants 
no  application,  conforms  to  no  request.  All  these 
statements,  thus  by  you  made,  and  which  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous,  seem  calculated  to  hold  up  the 
idea  that  in  this  treaty  your  government  has  been 
acting  a subordinate,  or  even  a complying  part. 

The  president  is  not  a little  startled  that  you  should 
make  such  totally  groundless  assumptions  of  fact, 
and  then  leave  a discreditable  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  He  directs  me  not  only  to  repel  this  in- 
ference as  it  ought  to  be  repelled,  but  alsoto  bring  to 
your  serious  consideration  and  reflection  the  proprie- 
ty of  such  an  assumed  narration  of  facts  as  your  des- 
patch in  this  respect  puts  forth. 

Having  informed  the  department  that  a,  copy  of 
the  letter  of  the  24th  of  August,  addressed  by  me  to 
you,  had  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Guizot,  you  proceed 
to  say: 

“In  executing  this  duty  I felt  too  well  what  was 
due  to  my  government  and  country  to  intimate  my 
regret  to  a foreign  power  that  some  declaration  had 
not  preceded  the  treaty,  or  some  stipulation  accom- 
panied it,  by  which  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain  to^search  our  ships,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  firsl  put  forth  to  the  world  by  lord  Pal- 
merston on  the  27th  August,  1841,  and  on  the  13th 
October  following  again  peremptorily  claimed  as  a 
right,  by  lord  Aberdeen,  would  have  been  abrogated, 
as  equally  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  nations  and 
with  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  I con- 
fined myself,  therefore,  to  a smple  communication  of 
your  letter.” 

“It  may  be  true  that  the  British  pretension  lead* 
necessarily  to  consequences  as  broad  and  general  as 
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your  statement.  But  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state 
that  pretension  in  the  words  of  the  British  govern- 
ment itself;  and  then  it  becomes  matter  of  conside- 
ration and  argument  how  broad  and  extensive  it  real- 
ly is.  The  last  statement  of  this  pretension  or  claim 
by  the  British  government,  is  contained  in  lord  Aber- 
deen’s not#  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  October  13,  1841. 
It  is  in  these  words:  ‘ The  undersigned  readily  ad- 
mits that  to  visit  and  search  American  vessels,  in 
time  of  peace,  when  that  right  of  search  is  not  grant- 
ed by  treaty,  would  be  an  infraction  of  public  law 
and  a violation  of  national  dignity  and  independence. 
But  no  such  right  is  asserted.  We  sincerely  desire 
to  respect  the  vessels  of  the  United  States;  but  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  know  what  it  really  is  that 
we  respect.  Doubtless  the  flag  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel;  and  if  this 
evidence  were  in  its  nature  conclusive  and  irrrefrag- 
able,  it  ought  to  preclude  all  further  inquiry.  But  it 
is  sufficiently  notorious  ,that  the  flags  of  all  nations 
are  liable  to  be  assumed  by  those  who  have  no  right 
or  title  or  bear  them.  Mr.  Stevenson  himself  fully 
admits  the  extent  to  which  the  American  flag  has 
been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  this  in- 
famous traffic.  The  undersigned  joins  with  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  deeply  lamenting  the  evil,  and  he  agrees 
with  him  in  thinking  that  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  be  considered  responsible  for  this  abuse  of  her 
flag.  But  if  all  inquiry  be  resisted,  even  when  car- 
ried no  further  than  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel,  and  impunity  be  claimed  for  the  most 
lawless  and  desperate  of  mankind  in  the  commission 
of  this  fraud,  the  undersigned  greatly  fears  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  something  like  an  assumption  of 
that  responsibility  which  has  been  deprecated  by  Mr. 
Stevenson-”  * * ***** 

‘‘The  undersigned  renounces  all  pretension  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government  to  visit  and  search 
American  vessels  in  time  of  peace.  Nor  is  it  as 
American  that  such  vessels  are  ever  visited;  but  it  has 
been  the  invariable  practice  of  the  British  navy,  and, 
as  the  undersigned  believes,  of  all  navies  in  the 
world,  to  ascertain  by  visit  the  real  nationality  of 
merchant  vessels  met  with  on  the  high  seas,  if  there 
be  good  reason  to  apprehend  their  illegal  charac- 
ter.” ******** 

“The  undersigned  admits,  that  if  the  British  crui- 
sers should  possess  a knowledge  of  the  American 
character  of  any  vessel,  his  visitation  of  such  vessel 
would  be  entirely  unjustifiable.  He  further  admits 
that  so  much  respect  and  honor  are  due  to  the  Ame- 
rican flag,  that  no  vessel  bearing  it  ought  to  be  visit- 
ed by  a British  cruiser,  except  under  the  most  grave 
suspicions  and  well-founded  doubts  of  the  genuineness 
of  its  character. 

“The  undersigned,  although  with  pain,  must  add 
that  if  such  visit  should  lean  to  the  proof  of  the  Ame- 
rican origin  of  the  vessel,  and  that  she  was  avowed- 
ly engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  exhibiting  to  view  the 
manacles,  fetters,  and  other  usual  implements  of 
torture,  or  had  even  a number  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  on  board,  no  British  officer  could  interfere 
further.  He  might  give  information  to  the  cruisers 
of  the  United  States,  but  it  could  not  be  in  his  pow- 
er to  arrest  or  impede  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage 
and  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

“It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  ntmost  caution 
is  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  claimed  by 
Great  Britain.  While  we  have  recourse  to  the  ne- 
cessary, and  indeed  the  only  means  for  detecting  im- 
posture, the  practice  will  be  carefully  guarded  and 
limited  to  cases  of  strong  suspicion.  The  undersign- 
ed begs  to  assure  Mr.  Stevenson  that  the  most  pre- 
cise and  positive  instructions  have  been  issued  toiler 
majesty’s  officers  on  this  subject.” 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  British  claim  or  pre- 
tension; and  it  stood  in  this  form  at  the  delivery  of 
the  president’s  message  to  congress  in  December 
last;  a message  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  say  that 
the  British  pretension  was  promptly  met  and  firmly 
resisted. 

I may  now  proceed  to  a more  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  objections  which  you  make  to  the  treaty. 

You  observe  that  you  think  a just  self-respect  re- 
quired of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
demand  of  lord  Ashburton  a distinct  renunciation  of 
the  British  claim  to  search  our  vessels,  previous  to 
entering  into  any  negotiation.  The  government  has 
thought  otherwise;  and  this  appears  to  be  your  main 
objection  to  the  treaty,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  the  only 
one,  which  is  clearly  and  distinctly  stated.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  supposed  that  in  this 
respect  it  stood  in  a position  in  which  it  had  no  oc- 
casion to  demand  any  thing,  or  ask  for  any  thing  of 
England.  The  British  pretension,  whatever  it  was, 
or  however  extensive,  was  well  known  to  the  presi- 
dent at  the  date  of  his  message  to  congress  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  session.  And  1 must  be  allowed 
to  remind  you  how  the  president  treated  this  subject 
in  that  communication. 


“However  desirous  the  United  States  may  be,” 
said  he,  “for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  they 
cannot  consent  to  interpolations  into  the  maritime 
code,  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  other  govern- 
ments. We  deny  the  right  of  any  such  interpolation 
to  any  one,  or  all,  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without 
our  consent.  We  claim  to  have  a voice  in  all  amend- 
ments or  alterations  of  that  code;  and  when  we  are 
given  to  understand,  as  in  this  instance,  by  a foreign 
government,  that  its  treaties  with  other  nations  can- 
not be  executed  without  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  new  principles  of  maritime  police,  to 
be  applied  without  our  consent,  we  must  employ  a 
language  neither  of  equivocal  import  nor  suscepti- 
ble of  misconstruction.  American  citizens,  prose- 
cuting a lawful  commerce  in  the  African  seas  under 
the  flag  of  their  country,  are  not  responsible  for  the 
abuse  or  unlawful  use  of  that  flag  by  others;  nor  can 
they  rightfully,  on  account  of  any  such  alleged  abus- 
es, be  interrupted,  molested,  or  detained  while  on  the 
ocean;  and  if  thus  molested  and  detained,  while  pur- 
suing honest  vovages  in  the  usual  way,  and  violating 
no  law  themselves,  they  are  unquestionably  entitled 
to  indemnity.” 

This  declaration  of  the  president  stands.  Not  a 
syllable  of  it  has  been,  or  will  be  retracted.  The 
principles  which  it  announces  rest  on  their  inherent 
justice  and  propriety — on  their  conformity  to  public 
law — and,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  on  the  deter- 
mination and  ability  of  the  country  to  maintain  them. 
To  these  principles  the  government  is  pledged,  and 
that  pledge  it  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  redeem. 

But  what  is  your  own  language  on  this  point? — 
You  say: 

“This  claim,  [the  British  claim.]  thus  asserted  and 
supported,  was  promptly  met  and  firmly  repelled  by 
the  president  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  of  congress;  and  in  your  letter  to  me 
approving  the  course  I had  adopted  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  ratification  by  France  of  the  quintu- 
ple treaty,  you  consider  the  principles  of  that  message 
as  the  established  policy  of  the  government.”  And 
you  add:  “So  far,  our  national  dignity  was  uncom- 
promitted.”  If  this  be  so,  what  is  there  which  has 
since  occurred  to  compromit  this  dignity?  You  shall 
yourself  be  judge  of  this;  because  you  say,  in  a sub- 
sequent part  of  your  letter,  that  “the  mutual  rights 
of  the  parties  are  in  this  respect  wholly  untouched.” 
If,  then,  the  British  pretension  had  been  promptly 
met,  and  firmly  repelled,  by  the  president’s  message; 
if  so  far  our  national  dignity  had  not  been  compro- 
mitled;  and  if,  as  you  further  say,  our  rights  remain 
wholly  untouched  by  any  subsequent  act  or  proceed- 
ing, wl.at  ground  is  there  on  which  to  found  com- 
plaint against  the  treaty? 

But  your  sentiments  on  this  point  do  not  concur 
with  the  opinions  of  your  government.  That  govern- 
ment is  of  opinion  that  the  sentiments  of  the  message, 
which  you  so  highly  approve,  are  reaffirmed  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  treaty  and  the  correspondence  ac- 
companying it.  The  very  object  sought  to  be  obtain- 
ed, in  proposing  the  mode  adopted  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  was  to  take  away  all  pretence  whatever 
for  interrupting  lawful  commerce  by  the  visitation  of 
American  vessels.  Allow  me  to  refer  you,  on  this 
point,  to  the  following  passage  in  the  message  of  the 
president  to  the  senate  accompanying  the  treaty: 

“In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session  of  congress,  I endeavored  to  state  the  princi- 
ples which  this  government  supports  respecting  the 
right  of  search  and  the  immunity  of  flags.  Desi- 
sirous  of  maintaining  those  principles  fully,  at  the 
same  time  that  existing  obligations  should  be  fulfill- 
ed, I have  thought  it  most  consistent  with  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  the  country  that  it  should  execute  its 
own  laws  and  perform  its  own  obligations  by  its  own 
own  means  and  its  own  power.  The  examination  or 
visitation  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  one  nation  by 
the  cruisers  of  another  for  any  purpose  except  those 
known  and  acknowledged  by  the  law  of  nations,  un- 
der whatever  restraints  or  regulations  it  may  lake 
place,  may  lead  to  dangerous  results.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter by  other  means  to  supercede  any  supposed  neces- 
sity, or  any  motive,  for  such  examination  or  visit.— 
Interference  with  a merchant  vessel  by  an  armed 
cruiser  is  always  a delicate  proceeding — apt  to  touch 
the  point  of  national  honor,  as  well  as  to  affect  the 
interests  of  individuals.  It  has  been  thought,  there- 
fore, expedient,  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  but  at  the  same  time 
as  removing  all  pretext  on  the  part  of  others  for  vio- 
lating the  immunities  of  the  American  flag  upon  the 
seas,  as  they  exist  and  are  defined  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, to  enter  into  the  articles  now  submitted  to  the 
senate. 

“The  treaty  which  I now  submit  to  you  proposes 
no  alteration,  mitigation,  or  modification  of  the  rules 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Jt  provides  simply  that  each 
of  the  two  governments  shall  maintain  on  the  coast 


of  Africa  a sufficient  squadron  to  enforce,  separately 
and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of 
the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.” 

In  the  actual  posture  of  things,  the  president 
thought  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
stands  on  its  own  rights;  and  its  own  solemn  declara- 
tions would  only  weaken  its  position,  by  making 
such  a demand  as  appears  to  you  to  have  been  expe- 
dient. 

We  maintain  the  public  law  of  the  world  as  we 
receive  it  and  understand  it  to  be  established.  We 
defend  our  own  rights,  and  our  own  honor,  meeting 
all  aggression  at  the  boundary.  Plere  we  may  well 
stop. 

You  are  pleased  to  observe  that,  “under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  assertion  of  the  British  claim,  in 
the  correspondence  of  the  British  secretaries,  and  of 
its  denial  by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  the 
eyes  of  Europe  were  upon  these  two  great  naval 
powers;”  one  of  which  had  advanced  a pretension, 
and  avowed  her  determination  to  enforce  it,  which 
might  at  any  moment  bring  them  into  collision. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  attention  of  Europe 
has  been  very  much  awakened  of  late  years  to  the 
general  subject,  and  quite  alive,  also,  to  whatever 
might  take  place  in  regard  to  it  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  And  it  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  opinion  * 
is  universal  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
has  fully  sustained  its  rights  and  its  dignity  by  the 
treaty  which  has  been  concluded.  Europe,  we  be- 
lieve, is  happy  to  see  that  a collision  which  might 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  whole  civilized 
world  has  been  avoided  in  a manner  which  recon- 
ciles the  performance  of  a high  national  duty,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  positive  stipulations,  to  the  perfect 
immunity  of  flags,  and  the  equality  of  nations  upon 
the  ocean. 

I must  be  permitted  to  add  that,  from  every  agent 
of  the  government  abroad  who  has  been  heard  from 
on  the  subject,  with  the  single  exception  of  your  own 
letter,  (an  exception  most  deeply  regretted,)  as  well 
as  from  every  part  of  Europe  where  maritime  rights 
have  advocates  and  defenders,  we  have  received  no- 
thing but  congratulation.  And  at  this  moment,  if  the 
general  sources  of  information  may  be  trusted,  our 
example  has  recommended  itself  already  to  the  re- 
gard of  states  the  most  jealous  of  British  ascenden- 
cy at  sea;  and  the  treaty  against  which  you  remon- 
strate may  soon  come  to  be  esteemed  by  them  as  a 
fit  model  for  imitation. 

Toward  the  close  of  your  despatch  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  say,  “By  the  recent  treaty  we  are  to  keep  a 
squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  We  have  kept  one 
there  for  years — during  the  whole  term,  indeed,  of 
these  efforts  to  put  a stop  to  this  most  iniquitous  com- 
merce. The  effect  of  the  treaty  is,  therefore,  to 
render  it  obligatory  upon  us  by  a convention  to  do 
what  we  have  long  done  voluntarily — to  place  our 
municipal  laws  in  some  measure  beyond  the  reach  of 
congress,” 

As  to  the  effect  oi  the  treaty  in  placing  our  muni- 
cipal laws  in  some  measure  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
gress, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  treaties,  contain- 
ing obligations,  necessarily  do  this.  All  treaties  of 
commerce  do  it,  and  indeed  there  is  hardly  a treaty 
existing  to  which  the  United  States  are  party  which 
does  not,  to  some  extent,  or  in  some  way,  restrain 
the  legislative  power.  Treaties  could  not  be  made 
without  producing  this  effect. 

But  your  remark  would  seem  to  imply  that,  in 
your  judgment,  there  is  something  derogatory  to  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  country  in  thus  stipu- 
lating with  a foreign  power  for  a concurrent  effort  to 
execute  the  laws  of  each.  It  would  be  a sufficient 
refutation  of  this  objection  to  say,  that,  if  in  this  ar- 
rangement there  be  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  one  party,  it  must  be  equally 
derogatory,  since  the  stipulation  is  perfectly  mutual, 
to  the  character  and  dignity  of  both.  But  it  is  de- 
rogatory to  the  character  and  dignity  of  neither. — 
The  objection  seems  to  proceed  still  upon  the  impli- 
ed ground  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is 
more  a duty  of  Great  Britain,  or  a more  leading  ob- 
ject with  her,  than  it  is  or  should  be  with  us;  as  if, 
in  this  great  effort  of  civilized  nations  to  do  away 
the  most  cruel  traffic  that  ever  scourged  or  disgraced 
the  world,  we  had  not  as  high  and  honorable,  as  just 
and  merciful  a part  to  act,  as  any  other  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  it  be  for  ever  remember- 
ed that  in  this  great  work  of  humanity  and  justice 
the  United  States  took  the  lead  themselves.  This 
government  declared  the  slave  trade  unlawful,  and  in 
this  declaration  it  has  been  followed  by  the  great 
powers  of  Europe.  This  government  declared  the 
slave  trade  to  be  piracy;  and  in  this,  too,  its  example ' 
has  been  followed  by  other  states.  This  government 
— this  young  government,  springing  up  in  this  new 
world,  within  half  a century,  founded  on  the  broad- 
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est  principles  of  civil  liberty,  and  sustained  by  the 
moral  sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  has  gone 
in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  summoning  the 
civilized  world  to  a common  effort  to  put  down  and 
destroy  a nefarious  traffic,  reproachful  to  human  na- 
ture. It  has  not  deemed,  and  it  does  not  deem,  that 
it  suffers  any  derogation  from  its  character  or  its  dig- 
nity if,  in  seeking  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty,  it  act  as 
far  as  necessary  on  fair  and  equal  terms  of  concert 
with  other  powers  having  in  view  the  same  praise- 
worthy object.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it 
entered  into  the  solemn  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  Such  were  its  sentiments  when  it  requested 
England  to  concur  with  us  in  declaring  the  slave 
trade  to  be  piracy,  and  such  are  the  sentiments 
which  it  has  manifested  on  all  other  proper  occa- 
sions. 

In  conclusion,  I have  to  repeat  the  expression  of 
the  president’s  deep  regret  at  the  general  tone  and 
character  of  your  letter,  and  to  assure  you  the  great 
happiness  it  would  have  afforded  him  if,  concurring 
with  the  judgment  of  the  president  and  senate,  con- 
curring with  what  appears  to  be  the  general  sense  of 
the  country,  concurring  in  all  the  manilestations  of 
enlightened  public  opinion  in  Europe,  you  had  seen 
nothing  in  the  treaty  of  the  9th  of  August  to  which 
you  could  not  give  your  cordial  approbation. 

I have  the  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Lewis  Cass,  esq. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Well)  York , December  11,  1842. 

Sir:  Upon  my  arrival  here  yesterday,  the  duplicate 
of  your  letter  of  November  11  was  delivered  to  me. 

I embrace  the  first  moment  in  my  power  to  acknowl- 
edge its  receipt. 

I am  too  well  aware  of  what  is  due  from  me  to  the 
government  to  renew,  or  unnecessarily  to  prolong 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  contained  in  my  letter 
of  October  3.  In  submitting  to  you  the  views  I en- 
tertained, I fulfilled  a duty  which,  in  my  opinion,  cir- 
cumstances imposed  upon  me.  But  I should  consider 
myself  obnoxious  to  the  censure  of  improper  inter- 
ference, with  which  you  have  not  sparingly  reproach- 
ed me,  but  from  which  I trust  I shall  satisfy  you  I am 
free,  did  I seek  to  make  my  correspondence  with  the 
department  the  vehicle  for  obtruding  my  sentiments 
upon  the  government.  Still  I am  anxious  not  to  be  j 
misunderstood,  and  more  especially  since  you  give  | 
me  to  understand  that  the  communications  which  ! 
have  passed  between  us  upon  this  subject  are  to  be 
published,  and  thus  submitted  to  the  great  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  which  will  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide respecting  the  course  I have  deemed  it  necessa- 
ry to  adopt,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  I have 
fulfilled  the  task.  And  as  you  have  in  several  in- 
stances misapprehended  my  views,  and  adopted  your 
reasoning  to  your  constructions,  rather  than  to  my 
sentiments,  and  as  I have  full  confidence  in  your  de- 
sire to  do  me  justice,  I must  beg  leave  briefly  to  lay 
before  you  such  considerations  connected  with  my 
letter,  and  your  comments  upon  it,  as  are  essential  to 
a correct  judgment  between  us. 

And,  first,  with  respect  to  the  procedure  on  my 
part. 

You  object  to  my  whole  course  of  action  in  this 
matter,  because  it  appears  to  you  to  “intended  as 
a sort  of  protest  or  remonstrance  against  a trans- 
action of  the  government,”  &e. 

I have  been  very  unhappy  in  the  mode  in  which  I 
have  expressed  myself,  if T am  justly  liable  to  this 
charge.  My  letter  is  not  a protest  or  remonstrance. 
It  is  a simple  answer  to  a despatch  which  I had  the 
honor  to  receive  from  you.  In  your  letter  of  August 
29  you  communicated  to  me  the  views  of  the  presi- 
dent in  relation  to  the  treaty  then  recently  concluded 
with  England;  and  you  also  authorized  me  to  make 
known  these  views  to  the  French  government.  This 
I did,  both  in  conversation  and  in  writing.  Here  was 
a despatch  requiring  my  action,  and  which  received 
it  in  good  faith.  But  I did  not  coincide  with  you  in 
opinion  respecting  an  important  bearing  of  this  trea- 
ty. I thought  it  left  us  in  a worse  position  than  it 
found  us;  and,  so  thinking,  I deem  it  my  right,  and 
felt  it  my  duty,  to  lay  before  you  the  impression 
which  the  whole  matter  had  left  upon  my  mind.  I 
did  so,  and  the  result  is  before  you.  Under  these 
circumstances,  teas  I guilty  of  indiscretion,  or  ot  an 
impertinent  interference,  still  more  offensive,  which 
it  seems  to  me,  from  the  tone  of  your  letter,  is  the 
construction  you  put  upon  my  action? 

This  question  will  perhaps  be  best  answered  by 
another.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a diplomatic  agent  to  re- 
ceive all  the  communications  of  his  govesnment,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  their- instructions,  sub  silenlio, 
.whatever  may  be  his  own  sentiments  in  relation  to 
them?  Or  is  he  not  bound,  as  a faithful  represenla- 
tive,  to  communicate  freely  but  respectfully  his  own 
views,  that  these  may  be  considered  and  receive 


their  due  weight  in  that  particular  case,  or  in  other 
circumstances  involving  similar  considerations?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  bare  enunciation  of  the  princi- 
ple is  all  that  it  necessary  for  my  justification.  Iam 
speaking  now  of  the  propriety  of  my  action,  not  of 
the  manner  In  which  it  was  performed.  I may  have 
executed  the  task  well  or  ill:  I may  have  introduced 
topics  unadvisedly,  and  urged  them  indiscreetly. — 
AlUthese  I leave  without  remark.  I am  only  endea- 
voring here  to  free  myself  from  the  serious  charge 
which  you  bring  against  me.  If  I have  misappre- 
hended the  duties  of  an  American  diplomatic  agent 
upon  this  subject,  I am  well  satisfied  to  have  with- 
drawn, by  a timely  resignation,  from  a position  in 
which  my  own  self-respect  would  not  permit  me  to 
remain.  And  I may  express  the  conviction  that  there 
is  no  government,  certainly  none  this  side  of  Constan- 
tinople, which  would  not  encourage,  rather  than  re- 
buke, the  free  expression  of  the  views  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  foreign  countries.  But,  independently 
of  this  general  objection  to  all  action  on  my  part,  you 
present  me  with  another,  perhaps  still  more  formida- 
ble, but  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  circumstan- 
ces of  this  case.  Without  repeating  in  full  the  view 
you  urge  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  I shall  con- 
dense the  objection  into  the  proposition  that  the  ex- 
pression of  my  sentiments  to  the  government  upon 
this  occasion  might  induce  England  hereafter  “to  rely 
upon  my  authority  for  a construction  favorable  to  her 
own  pretensions,  and  inconsistent  with  the  interest 
and  honor  of  the  United  States.’’ 

In  the  first  place,  I would  remark  that  I have  writ- 
ten for  my  own  government,  and  not  for  that  of  Eng- 
land. The  publication  of  my  letter  which  is  to  pro- 
duce this  result  is  to  be  the  act  of  the  government, 
and  not  my  act.  But  if  the  president  should  think 
that  the  slightest  injury  to  the  public  interest  would 
ensue  from  the  disclosure  of  my  views,  the  letter 
may  be  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  department, 
and  thus  forgotten  and  rendered  harmless. 

But  even  were  immediate  publicity  to  be  given  to 
it,  I know  my  own  insignificance  too  well  to  believe 
it  would  produce  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  pre- 
tensions or  the  course  of  England . The  English  pub- 
lic, and  especially  the  English  statesmen,  are  too  sa- 
gacious to  need  the  suggestions  of  any  foreigner,  and 
too  pertinacious  in  the  assertion  of  their  claims  to 
seek  his  authority  for  their  support.  When  England 
in  her  progress  to  that  supremacy  upon  the  ocean 
which  has  been  the  steady  object  of  her  ambition  for 
centuries,  and  will  continue  to  be  so,  abandons  a sin- 
gle pretension,  after  she  has  once  advanced  it,  then 
there  may  be  reason  to  believe  she  has  adopted  a sys- 
tem of  moderation,  which  may  be  strengthened  or 
weakened  as  the  opinion  of  others  is  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  her.  There  is  no  evidence  that  that 
time  is  near.  But  were  it  otherwise,  does  it  follow 
that  in  all  discussions  between  nations  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  believe  his  own  government  has  at- 
tained every  object  which  the  interest  or  the  honor 
of  the  country  requires,  or,  not  believing  it,  to  re- 
main silent,  and  to  refrain  from  all  representations, 
either  to  the  government  itself  or  to  the  public,  with 
a view  to  the  ultimate  correction  of  the  error,  and  to 
the  relief  of  his  country  from  a false  position?  1 
must  confess  I do  not  carry  my  patriotic  devotion 
thus  far.  I agree  that  when  nations  have  appealed 
from  argument  to  force,  and  when  a war  is  raging, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  put  all  other  consid- 
erations behind  him,  and,  avoiding  profitless  and  par- 
ty discussions  upon  the  past,  to  join  with  head, heart, 
and  hand  to  repel  the  common  foe.  At  such  a time 
I would  not  speak  words  of  censure  even  to  my 
countrymen,  lest  I should  be  overheard  by  the  enemy. 
And  that  this  is  not  with  me  a barren  doctrine,  I trust 
I have  given  sufficient  evidence  in  perilous  times. — 
Bui  I was  not  prepared  for  that  excess  of  patriotic  zeal 
(pardon  me  the  expression,  for  such  it  appears  to  me) 
which  would  carry  this  reserve  into  all  the  actions 
of  the  government,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.  I be- 
lieve that  in  our  recent  treaty  with  England  sufficient 
precaution  was  not  taken  to  guard  against  her  claim 
to  search  our  ships.  This  belief  I entertain  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  citizens  in  office  and  out  of 
office;  and  I,  as  well  as  they,  have  expressed  it.  It 
has  been  declared  in  the  senate,  in  the  public  journals, 
in  every  district  of  our  country.  And  I cannot  feel 
that  this  avowal  of  our  sentiments,  in  whatever  form 
it  is  made,  whether  official  or  unofficial,  justly  sub- 
jects us  to  the  charge  of  taking  a course  which  may 
hereafter  enable  other  governments  to  “set  up  new 
pretensions.” 

Permit  me  now  to  advert  to  the  serious  charge  you 
have  made  against  me,  of  venturing  upon  a statement 
xchleti  is  a tissue  of  mistakes.  This  statement  you  quote 
and  it  is  that  part  of  my  letter  in  which,  after  show- 
ing that  to  a certain  point  of  time  our  national  honor 
had  been  preserved  inviolate,  I proceed  to  show  that 
the  subsequent  course  of  events  had  not  been  equally 
fortunate.  I remark  that  England  never  urged  the 


United  States  to  enter  into  a conventional  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  joint  action  of  the  two  countries 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  might  be  se- 
cured. You  pronounce  this  statement  a mistake, 
and  assert  that  the  proposition  came  from  our  gov- 
ernment. 

That  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  governments 
should  act  in  concart,  as  finally  arranged  in  the  trea- 
ty, was  suggested  by  yourself  I never  doubted.  And, 
if  this  is  the  construction  I am  to  give  to  your  denial 
of  my  correctness,  there  is  no  difficulty  upon  the 
subject.  The  question  between  us  is  untouched. — 
All  I said  was,  that  England  continued  to  prosecute 
the  matter — that  she  presented  it  for  negotiation,  and 
that  we,  therefore,  consented  to  its  introduction — 
And  if  Lord  Ashburton  did  not  come  out  with  in- 
structions from  his  government  to  endeavor  to  effect 
some  arrangement  upon  this  subject,  the  world  has 
strangely  misunderstood  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
his  mission;  and  I have  misunderstood  that  paragraph 
in  your  first  note  where  you  say  that  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton comes  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  and  settle  all 
matters  in  discussion  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  But  the  very  fact  of  his  coming  here,  and  of 
his  acceding  to  any  stipulations  respecting  the  slave 
trade,  is  conclusive  proof  that  his  government  were 
desirous  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  U.  States. 
I had  supposed  our  government  would  scarcely 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter, and  urge  it  upon  that 
of  Great  Britain,  either  in  Washington  or  in  Lon- 
don. If  it  did  so,  I can  only  express  my  regret, 
and  confess  that  I have  been  led  inadvertently  into 
an  error. 

You  then  proceed  to  remark,  in  continuation  of 
this  tissue  of  mistakes , that,  in  entering  into  this  ar- 
rangement, the  United  States  did  not  depart  from  the 
principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  a 
subject  not  American,  because  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  is  equally  an  American  and  European 
subject.  This  may  be  so;  I may  be  wrong  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle.  But  such  an  erroneous 
conclusion  scarcely  justifies  the  epithet  of  an  adven- 
turous statement,  one  of  a tissue  of  mistakes.  But  apart 
from  this,  I still  think  that  combinations  of  this  kind 
are  among  the  “entangling  alliances”  against  which 
the  great  statesman,  whose  exposition  of  our  consti- 
tution will  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  instrument 
itself,  warned  his  countrymen.  And  the  perpetually 
recurring  difficulties  which  are  presenting  themselves 
in  the  execution  of  the  conventions  between  France 
and  England  upon  this  subject  should  be  a caution 
to  nations  against  the  introduction  of  new  maritime 
principles,  whose  operatious  and  results  it  is  difficult 
to  foresee. 

But  is  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade 
one  of  those  American  objects  in  the  attainment  of 
which  we  ought  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  other 
nations,  and  regulate  our  own  duties  and  theirs  by 
treaty  stipulations?  1 do  not  think  so.  In  the  first 
place,  the  principle  would  necessarily  lead  us  to  form 
alliances  with  every  maritime  nation.  It  is  not 
England  alone  whose  flag  rides  over  the  seas.  Other 
countries  must  co-operate,  if  any  co-operation  is  ne- 
cessary. And  if  we  have  made  propositions  to  Eng- 
land to  join  us  in  this  effort,  I do  not  see  why  we  stop 
there  and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  aid  which  the  ac- 
tion of  other  nations  would  afford.  I doubt  if  the 
people  of  this  country  are  prepared  for  such  exten- 
sive combinations. 

But  again,  while  fully  agreeing  with  you  in  all  the 
odium  you  cast  upon  that  infamous  traffic,  it  appears 
to  me  that  any  object  interesting  to  humanity,  and  in 
which  nations  may  with  propriety  engage,  has  the 
same  claim,  if  not  in  degree,  at  least  in  principle, 
upon  our  interference,  and  calls  upon  us  for  a union 
with  other  nations  to  effect  it.  It  may  be  easily  seen 
not  where  such  a doctrine  would  conduct  us — that 
escapes  human  sagacity— but  toward  what  ruinous 
consequences  it  leads. 

You  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  inform 
ing  me  that  you  are  directed  by  the  president  to 
bring  to  my  “serious  consideration  and  reflection  the 
propriety  of  such  an  assumed  narration  of  facts  as 
your  despatch  in  this  respect  puts  forth.” 

I shall  not  say  one  word  to  give  the  president  any 
cause  of  offence,  and  if  I felt  I was  justly  obnoxious 
to  this  censure,  I should  submit  to  the  rebuke  in  si- 
lence. He  would  have  a right  to  make  it,  and  it 
would  be  my  duty  to  acquiesce.  But  I have  that  con- 
fidence in  his  innate  love  of  justice,  that  he  will  re- 
ceive my  explanation,  and  judge  me  by  my  words, 
and  not  by  unauthorized  constructions. 

Now  in  all  which  1 have  said  in  the  paragraph  to 
which  you  allude,  and  which  you  have  so  strongly 
qualified, you  have  pointed  out  but  one  fact  as  errone- 
ous; and  that  is,  the  assertion  that  the  introduction 
of  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade  into  the  treaty  was 
due  to  the  application  of  England.  And  whether 
even  this  was  an  error  depends  upon  the  construction 
to  be  given  to  your  explanation.  All  else,  I repent 
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it,  all  else,  to  the  very  least  idea,  is  matter  of  infer- 1 
ence.  It  is  my  deduction  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  I rnnv  be  rinrht  or  wrong,  logically,  in  the 
conclusions  I have  mu  hod,  but  certainly  I am  not 
morally  responsible  for  their  correctness,  as  I should 
be  if  I asserted  merely  naked  facts.  It  is,  therefore 
with  not  a little  astonishment  I have  read  andjre-read 
what  I wrote,  and  the  commentary  you  have  been 
pleased  to  make  upon  it.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor 
proper  that  I should  renew  the  general  subject  of 
my  letter,  and  therefore  1 do  not  feel  it  my  duty  to 
trouble  you  with  any  remarks  respecting  the  views 

Sou  have  presented  to  me  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
iritish  government  to  search  our  ships.  But  when 
you  proceed  to  array  me  against  myself,  I must  claim 
the  right  to  vindicate  my  own  consistency.  You 
quote  me,  and  quote  me  correctly,  as  saying,  that, 
up  to  the  delivery  of  the  annual  message  of  1841, 
our  national  dignity  was  uncompromitted.  You  then 
ask  what  has  since  occurred  to  compromit  this  dig- 
nity, and  you  add  emphatically  that  I shall  myself 
be  the  judge  of  this,  because  in  a subsequent  part  of 
my  despatch  I say  the  mutual  rights  of  the  parties 
are  wholly  unchanged.  And  you  ask,  if  they  are  un- 
changed, what  ground  there  is  on  which  to  found  a 
complaint  against  the  treaty?  I think  that  a very 
brief  retrospect  will  be  the  best  answer  I can  give  to 
this  question,  and  that  it  will  redeem  me  from  the 
implied  charge  of  inconsistency. 

I never  said  nor  intimated  in  my  despatch  to  you, 
nor  in  any  manner  whatever,  that  our  government 
had  conceded  to  that  of  England  the  right  to  search 
our  ships.  That  idea,  however,  pervades  your  letter, 
and  is  very  apparent  in  that  part  of  it  which  brings 
to  my  observation  the  possible  effect  of  my  views 
upon  the  English  government.  But  in  this  you  do 
me,  though  1 am  sure,  unintentionally,  great  injus- 
tice. I repeatedly  state,  that  the  recent  treaty  leaves 
the  rights  of  the  parties  as  it  found  them.  My  diffi- 
culty is  not  that  we  have  made  a positive  conces- 
sion, but  that  we  have  acted  unadvisedly  in  not  mak- 
ing the  abandonment  of  this  pretension  a previous 
condition  to  any  conventional  arrangement  upon  the 
general  subject.  I had  supposed,  till  1 read  your 
letter,  that  this  view  was  too  distinctly  expressed  in 
my  despatch  to  admit  of  any  misconstruction.  I will 
condense  into  a small  space  what  I deem  it  necessary 
to  say  in  defence  of  my  consistency. 

England  claimed  the  right,  in  order,  as  she  said,  to 
carry  into  effect  certain  treaties  she  had  formed  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  to  board  and 
search  our  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  wherever  she 
. might  find  them.  Our  government,  with  energy  and 
promptness,  repelled  this  pretension.  Shortly  after, 
a special  British  ambassador  arrived  in  our  country, 
having  powers  to  treat  upon  this  matter  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  negotiation  terminated  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  secures  the  co-operation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  efforts  that  England  is  making  upon  this 
subject.  But  not  a word  is  said  upon  the  serious 
claim  that  subjects  to  the  naval  inquisition  of  a com- 
mercial rival  our  ships,  which  the  enterprise  of  our 
mrrehants  is  sending  to  every  part  of  the  globe. — 
And  yet  this  claim  arises  out  of  the  very  subject 
matter  embraced  in  this  treaty.  We  negotiate  with 
England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  at  the 
very  moment  her  statesmen  are  telling  us,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  that  to  suppress  it  she  will  violate  our 
flag,  and  that  she  will  never  give  up  this  pretension. 
Now  here  it  appears  to  me  the  government  should 
Lave  stopped.  The  English  negotiator  should  have 
been  told,  “we  abhor  as  much  as  you  do  the  traffic 
in  human  beings,  and  we  will  do  all  that  our  pecu- 
liar institutions  permit  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  ive 
will  not  suffer  this  matter  to  be  made  the  pretext  for 
wounding  our  honor  and  violating  our  rights.  We 
will  not  take  a single  step  till  you  renounce  this 
claim.  We  have  denounced  it  already,  and  if  we 
should  negotiate  upon  the  subject  matter  without  set- 
tling this  preliminary  question,  it  may  seem  like  an 
abandonment  of  the  ground  we  have  taken,  or  an  in- 
difference to  the  consequences.” 

Had  this  course  been  pursued,  the  sincerity  of  the 
British  government  would  have  undergone  a practi- 
cal test,  from  which  there  would  have  been  no 
escape.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  quote 
the  last  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  show  what  he 
meant  in  another,  or  Lord  Palmertson  in  the  first. — 
If  such  a proposition  had  been  made  and  accepted, 
our  honor  would  have  been  vindicated,  our  rights 
secured,  and  a bright  example  of  sincerity  and  mo- 
deration would  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a 
great  nation.  If  it  had  been  rejected,  that  would 
have  proved  that  our  co-operation  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  was  a question  of  minor  importance, 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  preservation  of  a pretension  in- 
. tended  to  introduce  an  entire  change  in  the  maritime 
police  of  the  world. 

Why  this  very  obvious  course  was  not  adopted,  I 
am  utterly  at  a loss  to  conjecture:  and  that  it  was 


not,  is  precisely  the  objection  to  which  the  whole  ar- 1 
rangement  is  liable,  instead  of  the  high  ground  we 
should  then  have  occupied,  we  now  find  ourselves  se- 
riously discussing  the  question  whether  or  not  England 
will  enforce  this  claim.  That  she  will  do  so  when  her 
interest  requires  it,  I have  no  more  doubt  than  I have 
that  she  has  already  given  us  abundant  proof  that  the 
received  code  of  public  law  is  but  a feeble  barrier 
when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  power  and  ambition.-*- 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Aberdeen  both  tell  us 
she  will. 

You  refer  to  that  part  of  my  letter  in  which  I ob- 
serve that  the  effect  of  the  new  stipulation  is  to  place 
our  municipal  laws  in  some  measure  beyond  the  reach 
of  congress,  and  remark  that  such  is  often  the  effect 
of  commercial  treaties.  It  is  so,  and  we  can  only  ex- 
pect to  obtain  commercial  advantages  by  stipulations 
for  corresponding  advantages,  which  while  they  en- 
dure, are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  legislation. 
This  is  matter  of  necessity.  But  this  necessity  does 
not  exist  in  the  punishment  of  crimes.  We  are  able 
to  enforce  our  own  laws;  and  I do  not  see  that  the 
power  to  enforce  those  of  England  gives  us  any  just 
compensation  for  permitting  her  to  interfere  in  our 
criminal  code,  whether  the  offence  is  committed  upon 
the  land  or  upon  the  water.  It  seems  to  me  a prin- 
ciple fraught  with  dangerous  consequences,  and  which 
a prudent  government  had  better  avoid. 

There  is  but  one  other  topic  which  I consider  it 
necessary  to  advert  to;  but  that  is  an  important  one, 
and  I pray  your  indulgence  while  I briefly  allude  to  it. 

You  speak  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
president  and  senate,  and  add  that  it  does  not  appear 
to  you  that  I had  any  grounds  of  complaint  because 
their  opinion  was  at  variance  with  mine.  I submit 
that  this  is  making  an  issue  for  me  which  I have  not 
made  for  myself.  In  no  part  of  my  letter  will  be 
found  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  president  or 
senate  for  the  ratification  of  this  treaty.  I could  not 
make  such  an  imputation,  for  the  plain  reason  that  I 
never  censured  the  ratification.  Iam  under  the  im- 
pression that  if  I had  had  a vote  to  give,  I should 
have  been  found  among  the  majority  upon  that  occa- 
sion. This,  however,  would  have  been  upon  the 
condition  that  some  declaration  should  be  annexed  to 
the  act  of  ratification  denouncing  the  pretension  to 
search  our  ships.  I would  then  have  sent  the  in- 
strument to  the  British  government,  and  placed  upon 
them  the  responsibility  of  its  final  rejection  or  rati- 
fication; and  I am  sure  we  should  have  had  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world  with  us  under  such  circumstances. 

The  rejection  of  a treaty  duly  negotiated  is  a se- 
rious question,  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be 
without  too  great  a sacrifice.  Though  the  national 
faith  is  not  actually  committed,  still  it  is  more  or 
less  engaged;  and  there  were  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, growing  oul  of  long-standing  difficulties,  which 
rendered  an  amicable  agreement  of  the  various  mat- 
ters, in  dispute  with  England  a subject  of  great  na- 
tional interest.  But  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  is  a 
far  different  subject.  Topics  are  omitted  or  intro- 
duced at  the  discretion  of  the  negotiators,  and  they 
are  responsible,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eminent 
and  able  senator,  for,  “what  it  contains  and  what  it 
omits.”  This  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  omits  a most 
important  and  necessary  stipulation,  and  therefore, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  its  negotiation  in  this  particular 
was  unfortunate  for  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  you  to  tender  to  the  presi- 
dent my  thanks  for  the  kind  appreciation  he  made  of 
my  services  in  the  letter  of  recall,  and  to  express  to 
him  my  hope  that,  on  a full  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  be  satisfied  that  if  my  course 
was  notone  he  can  approve,  it  at  all  events  was  such 
as  to  relieve  me  from  the  charge  of  an  improper  in- 
terference in  a subject  not  within  the  sphere  of  my 
duties. 

I must  pray  you,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  give  the 
same  publicity  to  this  letter  that  you  may  give  to  my 
letter  of  October  3d  and  to  your  answer. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant.  LEW.  CASS. 

lion.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  stale. 

MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  CASS. 

Department  of  stale. 

Washington,  December  20,  1842. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  11th  instant  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  president.  He  directs  me  to  say,  in 
reply,  that  he  continues  to  regard  your  correspon- 
dence, of  which  this  letter  is  pert,  as  being  quite  ir- 
regular from  the  beginning.  You  had  asked  leave 
to  retire  from  your  mission;  the  leave  was  granted, 
by  the  president,  with  kind  and  friendly  remarks  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  you  had  discharged  its  du- 
ties. Having  asked  for  this  honorable  recall,  which 
was  promptly  given,  you  afterward  addressed  to  this 
department  jourletter  of  the  3dOcLober,  u hich  how- 
ever it  may  appear  to  you,  the  president  cannot  but 
consider  as  a remonstrance,  a protest,  against  the 


treaty  of  the  9th  of  August,  in  other  words,  an  at- 
tack upon  his  administration  for  the  negotiation  and 
conclusion  of  that  treaty.  lie  certainly  was  not 
prepared  for  this.  It  came  upon  him  with  no  small 
surprise,  and  lie  still  feels  that  yoii'must  have  been  at 
the  moment  under  the  influence  of  temporary  im- 
pressions, which,  he  cannot  but  hope,  have  ere  now 
worn  away. 

A few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  points  of  your 
last  letter  must  now  close  the  correspondence. 

In  the  first  place,  you  object  to  my  having  called 
your  letter  of  October  3d  a “protest  or  remonstrance’ 
against  a transaction  of  the  government,  and  ob- 
serve that  you  must  have  been  unhappy  in  the  mode 
of  expressing  yourself,  if  you  are  liable  to  this 
charge. 

What  other  construction  your  letter  will  bear  I 
cannot  perceive.  The  transaction  was  finished.  No 
letter  or  remarks  of  yourself  or  any  one  else  could 
undo  it,  if  desirable.  Your  opinions  were  unsolicit- 
ed. If  given  as  a citizen,  then  it  was  altogether  un- 
usual to  address  them  to  this  department  in  an  offi- 
cial despatch;  if  as  a public  functionary,  the  whole 
subject-matter  was  quite  aside  from  the  duties  of 
your  particular  station.  In  your  letter  you  did  not 
propose  any  thing  to  be  done,  but  objected  to  what 
had  been  done.  Youdid  notsuggest  any  methodof  re- 
medying what  you  were  pleased  to  consider  a defect, 
but  stated  what  you  thought  to  be  reasons  for  fearing 
its  consequences.  You  declared  that  there  had  been, 
in  your  opinion,  an  omission  to  assert  American 
rights,  to  which  omission  you  gave  the  department  to 
understand  that  you  would  never  have  consented. 

In  all  this,  there  is  nothing  but  protest  and  remon- 
strance; and  though  your  letter  be  not  formally  enti- 
tled such,  I cannot  see  that  it  can  be  construed,  in 
effect,  as  any  thing  else;  and  I must  continue  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  terms  used  are  entirely  applicable 
and  proper. 

In  the  next  place  you  say:  “You  give  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  communications  which  have  passed 
between  us  on  this  subject  are  to  be  published  and 
submitted  to  the  the  great  tribunal  of  public  opinion.” 

It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  quoted  my 
remark  with  entire  correctness.  What  I said  was, 
not  that  the  communications  which  have  passed  be- 
tween us  are.tobe  published  or  must  be  published,  but 
that  “it  may  become  necessary  hereafter  to  publish 
your  letter,  in  connexion  with  other  correspondence 
of  the  mission;  and,  although  it  is  not  to  be  presumed 
that  you  looked  to  such  publication,  because  such  a 
presumption  would  impute  to  you  a claim  to  put  forth 
your  private  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dent and  senate,  in  a transaction  finished  and  con- 
cluded, through  the  imposing  form  of  a public  des- 
patch, yet,  if  published,  it  cannot  be  foreseen  how  far 
England  might  hereafter  rely  on  your  ‘authority  for 
a construction  favorable  to  her  own  pretensions,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of  the  United 
States.” 

In  another  part  of  your  letter  you  observe:  “The 
publication  of  my  letter,  which  is  to  produce  this 
result,  is  to  be  the  act  of  the  government  and  not  my 
act.  But  if  the  presidentshould  think  that  the  slight- 
est injury  to  the  public  interest  would  ensue  from 
the  disclosure  of  my  views,  the  letter  may  be  buried 
in  the  archives  of  the  deparment,  and  thus  forgotten 
and  rendered  harmless.” 

To  this  I have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
instances  have  occurred  to  other  times,  not  unknown 
to  you,  in  which  highly  important  letters  from  min- 
isters of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to  their  own 
government  have  found  their  way  into  the  newspa- 
pers of  Europe,  when  that  government  itself  held  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  make  such  letters  public. 

But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  pursue  a topic  like 
this. 

You  are  pleased  to  ask:  “Is  it  the  duty  of  a diplo- 
matic agent  to  receive  all  the  communications  of  his 
government,  and  to  carry  into  effect  their  instruc- 
tions sub  silentio,  whatever  may  be  his  own  sentiments 
in  relation  to  them?  Or  is  he  not  bound,  as  a faith- 
ful representative,  to  communicate  freely  but  res- 
pectfully his  own  views,  that  these  maybe  consider- 
ed and  receive  their  due  weight  it  that  particular 
case,  or  in  other  circumstances  involving  similar  con- 
siderations? It  seems  to  me  that  the  bare  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principle  is  ail  that  is  necessary  for  my 
justification.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  propriety  of 
my  action,  not  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed. I may  have  executed  the  task  well  or  ili;  I 
may  have  introduced  topics  unadvisedly,  and  urged 
them  indiscreetly.  All  this  I leave  without  remark. 
I am  only  endeavouring  here  to  free  myseif  from  the 
serious  charge  which  you  bring  against  me.  If  I have 
misapprehended  the  duties  of  an  American  diploma- 
tic agent  upon  this  subject,  I am  well  satisfied  to  have 
withdrawn,  by  a timely  resignation,  from  a position 
in  which  my  own  self-respect  would  not  permit  me 
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to  remain.  And  I may  express  the  conviction  that 
there  is  no  government,  certainly  none  this  side  of 
Constantinople,  which  would  not  encourage  rather 
than  rebuke  the  free  expression  of  the  views  of  their 
representatives  in  foreign  countries.” 

1 answer,  certainly  not.  In  the  letter  to  which 
you  were  replying  it  was  fully  stated  that,  “in  com- 
mon with  every  other  citizen  of  the  republic,  you 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  form  opinions  upon 
public  transactions  and  the  conduct  of  public  men. — 
But  it  will  hardly  be  thought  to  be  among  either  the 
duties  or  the  privileges  of  a minister  abroad,  to  make 
formal  remonstrances  and  protests^  against  proceed- 
ings of  the  various  branches  of  the  government  at  home 
upon  subjects  in  relation  to  which  he  himself  has  not 
been  charged  with  any  duty,  or  partaken  any  respon- 
sibility.” 

You  have  not  been  requested  to  bestow  your  ap- 
probation upon  the  treaty,  however  gratifying  it 
v/ould  have  been  to  the  president  to  see  that  in  that 
respect  you  united  with  other  distinguished  public 
agents  abroad.  Like  all  citizens  of  the  republic,  you 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  exercise  your  own  judgment 
upon  that  as  upon  other  transactions.  But  neither 
your  observations  nor  this  concession  cover  the  case. 
They  do  not  show  that,  as  a public  minister  abroad, 
it  is  a part  of  your  official  functions,  in  a public  des- 
patch, to  remonstrate  against  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment at  home  in  relation  to  a transaction  to 
which  you  bore  no  part,  and  for  whichyou  were  in  no 
way  answerable.  The  president  and  senate  must  be 
permitted  to  judge  for  themselves  in  a matter  solely 
within  their  control.  Nor  do  I know  that,  in  com- 
plaining of  your  protest  against  their  proceedings  in 
a case  of  this  kind,  any  thing  has  been  done  to  war- 
rant, on  your  part,  an  invidious  and  unjust  reference 
to  Constantinople.  If  you  could  show,  by  the  gene- 
ral practice  of  diplomatic  functionaries  in  the  civil- 
ized part  of  the  world,  and  more  especially  if  you 
could  show,  by  any  precedent  drawn  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  many  distinguished  men  who  have  repre- 
sented the  government  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
that  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October  was,  in  its  ge- 
neral object,  tone,  and  character,  within  the  usual 
limits  of  diplomatic  correspondence,  you  may  be  quite 
assured  that  the  president  would  not  have  recourse 
to  the  code  of  Turkey  in  order  to  find  precedents  the 
other  way. 

You  complain  that,  in  the  letter  from  this  depart- 
ment of  the  14th  of  November,  a statement  contain- 
ed in  yours  of  the  3d  of  October  is  called  a tissue  of 
mistakes,  and  you  attempt  to  show  the  impropriety 
of  this  appellation. 

Let  the  point  be  distinctly  stated,  and  what  you  say 
in  reply  be  then  considered. 

In  your  letter  of  October  3d  you  remark  that 
“England  then  urged  the  United  States  to  enter  in^> 
a conventional  arrangement,  by  which  we  might  be 
pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  Till  then  we  had  exe- 
cuted our  own  laws  in  our  own  way;  but,  yielding 
to  this  application,  and  departing  from  our  former 
principle  of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon 
subjects  not  American,  we  stipulated,  in  a solemn 
treaty,  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws 
and  fix  the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that 
purpose.” 

The  letter  of  the  department  of  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, having  quoted  this  passage,  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve that  “the  president  cannot  conceive  how  you 
should  have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a state- 
ment as  this.  It  is  but  a tissue  of  mistakes.  Eng- 
land did  not  urge  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
this  conventional  arrangement.  The  United  States 
yielded  to  no  application  from  England.  The  pro- 
position for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  as  it  stands 
in  the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition;  it  origi- 
nated with  the  executive  government  of  the  United 
States,  which  cheerfully  assumes  all  its  responsibili- 
ty. It  stands  upon  it  as  its  own  mode  of  fulfilling 
its  duties  and  accomplishing  its  objects.  Nor  have, 
the  United  States  departed,  in  this  treaty,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  from  their  former  principles  of 
avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects  not 
American;  because  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade  is  an  American  subject  as  emphatically 
as  it  is  a European  subject,  and  indeed  more  so,  in- 
asmuch as  the  government  of  the  United  States  took 
the  first  great  steps  in  declaring  that  trade  unlawful, 
and  in  attempting  its  extinction.  The  abolition  of 
this  traffic  is  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
American  people  and  the  American  government;  and 
you  seem  strangely  to  have  overlooked,  altogether, 
the  important  lact,  that  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  by 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United  States  bound  them- 
selves, by  solemn  compact  with  England,  to  continue 
‘their  efforts  to  promote  its  entire  abolition;’  both 
parties  pledging  themselves  by  that  treaty  to  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object.” 


Now,  in  answer  to  this,  you  observe  in  your  last  | 
letter:  “That  the  particular  mode  m which  the  go- 
vernments should  act  in  concert,  as  finally  arranged 
in  the  treaty,  was  suggested  by  yourself,  I never 
doubted.  And  if  this  is  the  construction  I am  to 
give  to  your  denial  of  my  correctness,  there  is  no 
difficulty  upon  the  subject.  The  question  between 
us  is  untouched.  All  I said  was,  that  England  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  matter;  that  she  presented  it 
for  negotiation,  and  that  we  thereupon  consented  to 
its  introduction.  And  if  Lord  Ashburton  did  not 
come  out  with  instructions  from  his  government  to 
endeavor  to  effect  some  arrangement  upon  this  sub- 
ject, the  world  has  strangely  misunderstood  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  his  mission,  and  I have  misun- 
derstood that  paragraph  in  your  first  note  where  you 
say  that  Lord  Ashburton  comes  with  full  powers  to 
negotiate  and  settle  all  matters  in  discussion  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  But  the  very  fact 
of  his  coming  here,  and  of  his  acceding  to  any  sti- 
pulations respecting  the  slave  trade,  is  conclusive 
proof  that  his  government  were  desirous  to  obtain 
the  co-operation  of  the  United  States.  I had  sup- 
posed that  our  government  would  scarcely  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter,  and  urge  it  upon  that  of 
Great  Britain,  either  in  Washington  or  in  Lon- 
don. If  it  did  so,  1 can  only  express  my  regret  and 
confess  that  I have  been  led  inadvertently  into  an  er- 
ror.” 

It  would  appear,  from  all  this,  that  that  which  in 
your  first  letter  appeared  as  a direct  statement  of  facts, 
of  which  you  would  naturally  be  presumed  to  have 
had  knowledge,  sinks  at  last  into  inferences  and  con- 
jectures. But,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  some 
of  the  mistakes  of  this  tissue,  you  have  fallen  into 
others.  “All  I said  was,”  you  observe,  “that  Eng- 
land continued  to  prosecute  that  matter;  that  she 
presented  it  for  negotiation,  and  that  we  therefore 
consented  to  its  introduction.”  Now,  the  English 
minister  no  more  presented  the  subject  for  negotia- 
tion than  the  government  of  the  United  States  pre- 
sented it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  United  States 
consented  to  its  introduction  in  any  other  sense  than 
it  may  be  said  that  the  British  minister  consented  to 
it.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  review  the  serfesof 
your  own  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  see  whether 
they  can  possibly  be  regarded  merely  as  a statement 
of  your  own  inferences?  Your  only  authentic  fact 
is  the  general  one,  that  the  British  minister  came 
clothed  with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  settle  all 
matters  in  discussion.  This  you  say  is  conclusive 
proof  that  his  government  was  desirous  to  obtaiQ  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  respecting  the  slave 
trade;  and  then  you  infer  that  England  continued  to 
prosecute  this  matter  and  presented  it  for  negotiation, 
and  that  the  United  States  consented  to  its  introduc- 
tion, and  give  to  this  inference  the  shape  of  a direct 
statement  of  a fact. 

You  might  have  made  the  same  remarks,  and  with 
the  same  propriety,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the 
“Creole” — that  of  impressment,  the  extradition  of  fu- 
gitive criminals,  or  any  thing  else  embraced  in  the 
treaty  or  in  the  correspondence — and  then  have  con- 
verted these  inferences  of  your  own  into  so  many 
facts.  And  it  is  upon  conjectures  like  these,  it  is 
upon  such  inferences  of  your  own,  that  you  made  the 
direct  and  formal  statement  in  your  letter  of  the  3d 
of  October,  that  “England  then  urged  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a conventional  arrangement  by 
which  we  might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. — 
Till  then  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own 
way.  But,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  depart- 
ing from  our  former  principle  of  avoiding  European 
combinations  upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipu- 
lated in  a solemn  treaty  that  we  would  carry  into  ef- 
fect our  own  laws,  ana  fixed  the  minimum  force  we 
would  employ  for  that  purpose.” 

The  president  was  well  warranted,  therefore,  in 
requesting  your  serious  reconsideration  and  review  of 
that  statement. 

Suppose  your  letter  to  go  before  the  public  unan- 
swered and  uncontradicted — suppose  it  to  mingle 
itself  with  the  general  political  history  of  the  coun- 
try as  an  official  letter  among  the  archives  of  the 
department  of  state,  would  not  the  general  mass  of 
readers  understand  you  as  reciting  facts  rather  than 
as  drawing  your  own  conclusions?  As  stating  history 
rather  than  as  presenting  an  argument?  It  is  of  an 
incorrect  narrative  that  the  president  complains. — 
It  is  that,  in  your  hotel  at  Paris,  you  should  under- 
take to  write  a history  of  a very  delicate  part  of  a 
negotiation  carried  on  at  Washington,  with  which 
you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  the  history  of  which 
you  had  no  authentic  information;  and  which  his- 
tory, as  you  narrate  it,  reflects  not  a little  on  the  in- 
dependence, wisdom,  and  public  spirit  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

As  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  negotiation 
you  were  not  well  informed,  the  president  cannot 


but  think  it  would  have  been  more  just  in  you  to 
have  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  give  an  account 
of  it. 

You  observe,  further:  “I  never  mentioned  in  my 
despatch  to  you,  nor  in  any  manner  whatever,  that 
our  government  had  conceded  to  that  of  England  the 
right  to  search  our  ships.  The  idea,  however,  per- 
vades your  letter,  and  is  very  apparent  in  that  part 
of  it  which  brings  to  my  observation  the  possible  ef- 
fect of  my  views  upon  the  English  government.  But 
in  this  you  do  me,  though  I am  sure  unintentionally, 
great  injustice.  I repeatedly  state  that  the  recent 
treaty  leaves  the  rights  of  the  parties  as  it  found 
them.  My  difficulty  is,  not  that  we  have  made  a 
positive  concession,  but  that  we  have  acted  unad- 
visedly in  not  making  the  abandonment  of  this  pre- 
tension a previous  condition  to  any  conventional  ar- 
rangement upon  the  general  subject.” 

On  this  part  of  your  letter  I must  be  allowed  to 
make  two  remarks.  The  first  is,  inasmuch  as  the 
treaty  gives  no  color  or  pretext  whatever  to  any 
right  of  searching  our  ships,  a declaration  against 
such  a right  would  have  been  no  more  suitable  to 
this  treaty  than  a declaration  against  the  right  of 
sacking  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,  or  any  other 
outrage. 

The  rights  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  U.  States 
on  the  high  seas,  as  understood  by  this  government, 
have  been  clearly  and  fully  asserted.  As  asserted, 
they  will  be  maintained;  nor  would  a declaration 
such  as  you  propose  have  increased  its  resolution  or 
its  ability  in  this  respect.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  relies  on  its  own  power,  and  on  the 
effective  support  of  the  people,  to  assert  successful- 
ly all  the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  on  the  sea  as  well 
as  on  the  land;  and  it  asks  respect  for  these  rights 
not  as  a boon  or  favor  from  any  nation.  The  presi- 
dent’s message,  most  certainly,  is  a clear  declaration 
of  what  the  country  understands  to  be  its  rights,  and 
his  determination  to  maintain  them;  not  a mere  pro- 
mise to  negotiate  for  these  rights,  or  to  endeavor  to 
bring  other  powers  into  an  acknowledgment  of  them, 
either  express  or  implied.  Whereas,  if  I under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this  part  of  your  letter,  you 
would  have  advised  that  something  should  have  been 
offered  to  England  which  she  might  have  regarded 
as  a benefit,  but  coupled  with  such  a declaration  or 
condition  as  that,  if  she  received  the  boon,  it  would 
have  been  a recognition  by  her  of  a claim  which  we 
make  as  matter  of  right.  The  president’s  view  of 
the  proper  duty  of  the  government  has  certainly 
been  quite  different.  Being  convinced  that  the  doc- 
trine asserted  by  this  government  is  the  true  doc- 
trine of  the  law  of  nations,  and  feeling  the  compe-: 
tency  of  the  government  to  uphold  and  enforce  it  for 
itself,  he  has  not  sought,  but  on  the  contrary  he  has 
sedulously  avoided,  to  change  this  ground,  and  to 
place  the  just  rights  of  the  country  upon  the  assent, 
express  or  implied,  of  any  power  whatever. 

The  government  thought  no  skillfully-extorted  pro- 
mises necessary  in  any  such  cases.  It  asks  no  such 
pledges  of  any  nation.  If  its  character  for  ability 
and  readiness  to  protect  and  defend  its  own  rights 
and  dignity  is  not  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from 
violation,  no  interpolation  of  promises  to  respect 
them,  ingeniously  woven  into  treaties,  would  be  like- 
ly to  afford  such  protection.  And  as  our  rights  and 
liberties  depend  for  existence  upon  our  power  to 
maintain  them,  general  and  vague  protests  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  effectual  than  the  Chinese  method 
of  defending  their  towns,  by  painting  grotesque  and 
hideous  figures  on  the  walls  to  fright  away  assailing 
foes.  _ . 

My  other  remark  on  this  portion  of  your  letter  is 
this: 

Suppose  a declaration  to  the  effect  that  this  treaty 
should  not  be  considered  as  sacrificing  any  Ameri- 
can rights  had  been  appended,  and  the  treaty,  thus 
fortified,  had  been  sent  to  Great  Britain,  as  you  pro- 
pose; and  suppose  that  that  government,  with  equal 
ingenuity,  had  appended  an  equivalent  written  de- 
claration that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  sacri- 
ficing any  British  right — how  much  more  defined 
would  have  been  the  rights  of  either  party,  or  how 
much  clearer  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the 
treaty?  Or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  value  of  a 
protest  on  one  side,  balanced  by  an  exactly  equiva- 
lent protest  on  the  other? 

No  nation  is  presumed  to  sacrifice  her  rights,  or 
give  up  what  justly  belongs  to  it,  unless  it  expressly 
stipulates  that,  for  some  good  reason  or  adequate 
consideration,  it-does  make  such  relinquishment;  and 
an  unnecescary  asseveration  that  it  does  not  intend 
to  sacrifice  just  rights  would  seem  only  calculated 
to  invite  aggression.  Such  proclamations  would 
seem  better  devised  for  concealing  weakness  and  ap- 
prehension than  for  manifesting  conscious  strength 
and  self-reliance,  or  for  inspiring  respect  in  others. 

Towards  the  end  of  your  letter  you  are  pleased  to 
observe:  The  rejection  of  a treaty,  duly  negotiated. 
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Is  a serious  question,  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can 
be  without  too  great  a sacrifice.  Though  the  nation- 
al faith  is  not  actually  committed,  still  it  is  more  or 
less  engaged.  And  there  were  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, growing  out  of  long  standing  difficulties,  which 
rendered  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  various 
matters  in  dispute  with  England  a subject  of  great 
national  interest.  But  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  is 
a far  different  subject.  Topics  are  omitted  or  intro- 
duced at  the  discretion  of  the  negotiators,  and  they 
are  resposible,  to  use  the  language  of  an  eminent 
and  able  senator,  for  ‘what  it  contains  and  what  it 
omits.’  This  treaty,  in  my  opinion,  omits  a most 
important  and  necessary  stipulation,  and  therefore, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  its  negotiation,  in  this  particular, 
was  unfortunate  for  the  country.” 

The  president  directs  me  to  say,  in  reply  to  this, 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Washington  no  topics  were 
omitted,  and  no  topics  introduced,  at  the  mere  dis- 
cretion of  the  negotiator;  that  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeded from  step  to  rtep,  and  from  day  to  day,  un- 
der his  own  immediate  supervision  and  direction; 
that  he  himself  takes  the  responsibility  for  what  the 
treaty  contains  and  what  it  omits,  and  cheerfully 
leaves  the  merits  of  the  whole  to  the  judgment  of 
the  country.  I now  conclude  this  letter,  and  close 
this  correspondence,  by  repeating  once  more  the  ex- 
ression  of  the  president’s  regret  that  you  should 
ave  commenced  it  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  Oc- 
tober. 

It  is  painful  to  him  to  have  with  you  any  cause  of 
difference.  He  has  a just  appreciation  of  your  cha- 
racter and  your  public  services,  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  cannot  but  persuade  himself  that  you  must  be 
aware,  yourself,  by  this  time,  that  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober was  written  under  erroneous  impressions,  and 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinions  respect- 
ing the  treaty  which  it  expresses;  and  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better,  on  all  accounts,  if  no  such  let- 
ter had  been  written.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  DAN’L  WEBSTER. 

MR.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  Paris,  Oct.  29,  1842. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit,  herewith,  a co- 
py of  the  letter  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
the  14th  inst. , acknowledging  the  reception  of  my 
letter  to  him  of  the  2d  inst.,  enclosing  a copy  of 
your  communication  of  August  29th,  respecting  the 
conclusion  of  the  recent  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  slate,  Washington. 

MR.  guizot  to  mr.  cass. — ( Translation .) 

Paris,  October  14,  1842. 

General:  I have  received,  with  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me  on  the  2d  in- 
stant, a copy  of  the  despatch  wherein  Mr.  Webster, 
the  secretary  of  state,  while  communicating  to  you 
the  result  of  his  negotiations  with  Lord  Ashburton, 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  informs  you 
of  the  views  of  the  federal  government  with  regard 
to  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade. 

I thank  you,  sir,  for  this  communication,  and  I em- 
brace with  satisfaction  this  opportunity  to  renew  to 
you  the  assurance  of  the  distinguished  consideration 
with  which  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  very  humble 
and  obedient  servant,  GUIZOT. 

MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

[Extract.] 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Jlug.  22,  1842. 
Sir:  The  senate  of  the  United  States  having  giv- 
en its  constitutional  advice  and  consent  to  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  recently  negotiated  here,  the 
president  has  ratified  it  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  I now  transmit  to 
you  by  Mr.  Derrick,  who  will  deliver  you  this  let- 
ter, the  American  ratification,  to  be  exchanged 
against  that  of  her  Britannic  majesty.  You  will  ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  receipt  of  thi'i  despatch,  inform 
the  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  that 
the  treaty  has  been  ratified  on  our  part,  and  that  you 
are  authorised  to  exchange  the  ratifications  with 
such  person  as  maybe  duly  empowered  for  that  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  British  government. 

No  difficulty  or  delay  in  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  by  Great  Britain  is  anticipated.  As  soon  as 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  takes  place,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  you  should  forward,  without  unnecessary 
delay,  the  British  ratification  to  the  U.  S. 

MR.  P.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  EVERETT. 

[Extract.] 

Department  of  stale,  Washington,  Sept.  13,  1842. 

Sir:  I enclose  you  a copy,  (confidentially),  of  .a 
communication  from  Ihis  department,  addressed  to 
the  representative  of  this  government,  near  that  of 


his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  French;  and  I take  leave 
to  refer  you  to  it,  for  the  views  entertained  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the 
suppression  of  tiie  African  slave  trade. 

MR.  EVERETT  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

[Eidracfs.] 

London,  October  19,  1842. 
****** 

I received,  on  the  13th  instant,  a note  from  Lord 
Aberdeen,  informing  me  that  he  was  prepared  on 
that  day  to  exchange  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  I 
accordingly  attended  at  the  foreign  office,  and  per- 
formed that  agreeable  duty.  Mr.  Derrick  will,  agree- 
ably to  your  instructions,  be  entrusted  with  the  Bri- 
tish ratification.  He  has  taken  passage  in  the  Great 
Western,  which  sails  on  the  22d  instant. 

****** 

A portion  of  the  press,  in  opposition  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  particularly  the  “Morning  Chroni- 
cle,” continues  its  attacks  upon  the  treaty.  They 
have  been  ably  answered.  * * * * * 

By  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  well  as  by  all  intelli- 
gent persons,  who  have  no  party  ends  to  serve,  the 
treaty  is,  as  far  as  I have  had  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve, regarded  with  great  satisfaction.  This  feel- 
ing does  not,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  proceed  from  an 
opinion  that  its  conditions  are,  in  any  respeck,  parti- 
cularly favorable  to  Great  Britain.  On  the  contra- 
ry, an  opposite  impression  is  very  general.  But 
there  is  an  undisguised  and  honorable  pleasure  at  the 
restoration  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  world,  which  are  most  able  to  bene- 
fit and  io  injure  each  other. 

MR.  EVERETT  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

[Eadracf.] 

London,  Nov.  2,  1842. 

* * * # * * * 

The  treaty  of  Washington  continues  an  object  of 
party  warfare.  A portion  of  the  press,  of  both  of 
the  great  party  descriptions,  is  strenuously  laboring 
to  show,  that  the  rights  and  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  been  sacrificed  by  Lord  Ashburton.  The 
French  press  is  assiduous  in  attempting  to  prove, 
that,  in  the  articles  relative  to  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  England  has  virtually  abandoned  the 
policy  of  the  quintuple  treaty  of  December  20, 
1841,  and  the  government  of  France  is  loudly  call- 
ed upon  to  insist  upon  the  abrogation  of  the  treaties 
of  1831  and  1833. 

MR.  EVERETT  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

[Extract.] 

London,  Feb.  3,  1843. 

* * * * * * 

Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  yesterday. 
The  queen’s  speech  and  the  very  interesting  debates 
upon  the  addresses  in  the  tv/o  houses,  will  be  found 
in  the  papers  of  to-day,  which  accompany  this  de- 
spatch. I attended  the  debate  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. You  can  judge  of  the  surprise  with  which  I 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  al- 
leged fact,  that  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  to  me  of  20th 
December,  1841,  remained  to  this  day  “unacknow- 
ledged and  unanswered.”  It  was  acknowledged  by 
me  in  a note,  dated  two  days  after  (Dec.  23,  1841), 
which,  however  unimportant,  was  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Fox  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  commu- 
nicated to  parliament,  and  printed.  In  this  note  of 
acknowledgment,  I informed  Lord  Aberdeen,  that 
I would  avail  myself  of  an  early  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing some  remarks  on  the  very  important  topics  treat- 
ed in  this  letter.  I pursued  this  course  of  an  imme- 
diate acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen’s note,  with  notice  of  a purpose  of  replying,  in 
due  season,  to  its  contents,  because,  being  just  ar- 
rived at  my  post,  I had  not  received  the  instructions 
which  you  had  informed  me  I might  soon  expect  on 
this  topic,  and  which,  as  Lord  Aberdeen’s  note  mo- 
dified the  ground  and  disclaimed  the  language  of  his 
predecessor,  it  was  my  duty  to  await.  Such  instruc- 
tions I would,  no  doubt,  in  due  time  have  received — 
but,  on  the  27th  December,  Lord  Aberdeen  informed 
me  that  the  special  mission  had  been  determined  on 
— that  Lord  Ashburton  would  go  to  America,  with 
full  powers  to  settle  every  point  in  discussion,  in- 
cluding what  was  called  the  right  of  search,  which 
he  deemed  the  most  difficult — and  expressed  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  us  to 
continue  the  correspondence  on  matters  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries — and  remarked,  though 
he  was  willing  to  consider  and  reply  to  any  state- 
ment I might  think  proper  to  make  on  any  subject, 
that,  pending  the  negotiation  that  might  take  place 
at  Washington,  he  supposed  no  benefit  would  result 
from  a simultaneous  discussion  here. 

Such  were  Lord  Aberdeen's  observations,  as  re- 
ported by  me  in  my  despatch  of  December  31.  The 
iicgotatious  look  place,  and  a mode  of  dealing  with, 


and  settling  the  question,  was  happily  agreed  upon 
which  made  it  unnecessary  to  resume  the  discus- 
sions so  long  carried  on  upon  the  subject.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  the  special  mission  was  announc- 
ed, I considered  the  discussions  at  an  end;  a nd  as  lit- 
tle to  be  resumed  in  reference  to  search  and  visita- 
tion, as  the  boundary,  or  the  “Caroline.” 

MR.  TODD  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

[Extract.] 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  Jhnerica, 

St.  Petersburg,  Sept.  17,  [29],  1842. 
****** 

The  intelligence  as  to  the  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  new  tariff,  has  been  received  here  with 
satisfaction  both  events  being  regarded  as  essen’ial 
to  a permanent  commercial  intercourse  with  us.  So 
long  as  there  was  the  least  probability  of  a war  with 
England,  or  the  rate  of  duties  was  not  fixed,  no  ship- 
ments of  any  consequence  would  be  made  to  Ameri- 
ca; and  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
Russia,  recollecting  the  principles  governing  Cathe- 
rine as  to  neutral  rights,  cannot  regret  that  the  late 
treaty  is  more  happy  in  reference  to  the  British  prac- 
tice of  visitation  than  the  quintuple  treaty  of  1841, 
in  which  she  was  prevailed  upon,  for  reasons  yet  un- 
developed, to  unite. 

MR.  WHEATON  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1842. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  36,  enclosing  a copy  of  the 
treaty  recently  concluded  at  Washington,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  has  just  reach- 
ed me.  I beg  leave  to  congratulate  you,  sir,  on  the 
happy  termination  of  this  arduous  negotiation,  in 
which  the  rights,  honor,  and  interests  of  our  coun- 
try have  been  so  successfully  maintained.  The  ar- 
rangement it  contains  on  the  subject  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  is  parlicularly  satisfactory,  as  adapted  to 
secure  the  end  proposed  by  the  only  means  consis- 
tent with  our  maritime  rights.  This  arrangement 
has  decided  the  course  of  the  French  government  in 
respect  to  this  matter.  Its  ambassador  in  London 
notified  to  the  conference  of  the  five  great  powers 
the  final  determination  of  France  not  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  December,  1841,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
expressed  her  disposition  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of 
the  separate  treaties  of  1831  and  1834  between  her 
and  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  of  1841,  therefore, 
now  subsists  only  between  four  of  the  great  powers 
by  whom  it  was  originally  concluded;  and  as  three 
of  these  (Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,)  are  very 
little  concerned  in  the  navigation  of  the  ocean  and 
the  trade  in  the  African  seas,  and  have,  besides,  tak- 
en precautions  in  the  treaty  itself  to  secure  their 
commerce  from  interruption  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  search  in  other  parts,  this  compact  may  now 
be  considered  as  almost  a dead  letter. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  may  consequently 
be  said,  on  this  occasion,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
to  have  had  a most  decisive  influence  on  that  of  Eu- 
rope. This  will  probably  more  frequently  occur 
hereafter,  and  it  should  be  an  encouragement  to  us 
to  cultivate  our  maritime  resources,  and  to  strengh- 
en  our  naval  arm,  by  which  alone  we  are  known 
and  felt  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

I have  the  honor  to  enclose  an  official  copy  of  the 
revised  tariff  of  the  Germanic  Customs’  Association 
for  the  years  1843,  ’44,  and  45,  as  agreed  upon  at  the 
congress  of  Stuttgard,  and  subsequently  ratified  by 
the  respective  states  of  the  association.  It  will  be 
seen  that  none  of  the  very  few  alteration  made  in  the 
duties  on  imports  affect  our  trade  with  Germany. 
They  are  principally  levelled  at  French  goods,  and 
especially  the  articles  of  luxury  manufactured  at 
Paris,  which  is  stated  to  be  intended  as  a retaliation 
of  the  increased  duties  recently  levied  in  France  on 
linen  threads.  These  respective  measures  will  pro- 
bably produce  a negotiation  for  a reciprocal  reduc- 
tion of  duties. 

Baron  Bulow  has  recently  stated  to  me  that  the 
Prussian  cabinet  had  been  invited  by  some  of  its  al- 
1 if*s  in  the  Germanic  Customs’  Association  to  concur 
in  measures  of  retaliation  against  our  tariff,  which 
is  much  complained  of  as  too  fiscal  and  even  prohi- 
bitive of  many  German  commodities.  He  intimated, 
that  Prussia  was  not  disposed,  at  present  at  least,  to 
take  such  a step,  hut  would  await  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  our  congress  at  the  ensuing  session, 
to  determine  the  course  of  policy  which  the  associa- 
tion ought  to  pursue.  With  a view  to  collect  the 
necessary  information  respecting  the  actual  working 
of  the  tariff  on  our  trade  with  Germany,  I have  ad- 
dressed a circular  to  the  different  consuls  in  corres- 
pondence with  this  legation,  and  shall  communicate 
the  result  of  my  inquiries  to  the  department.  1 have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration,  sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  HENRY  WHEATON. 

lion.  Daniel  Webster,  Sfc.  Sfc.  &{c. 
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The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  company,  have 
failed  in  their  application  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
for  an  extension  of  the  time  limited  by  the  act  appropri- 
ating one  million  of  dollars  towards  the  extension  of  the 
road  to  Wheeling,  which  conditioned  that  it  should  be 
completed  by  the  1st  July,  1843.  As  this  is  now  impos- 
sible, the  act  is  of  course  a dead  letter,  and  the  means  of 
the  company  towards  its  extension  reduced  by  that 
amount. 

Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer.  A letter  from  this  distinguished 
author  to  a literary  gentleman  in  Boston,  says,  “With 
the  last  page  of  the  “Last  of  the  Barons,”  closed  my  ca- 
reer as  a writer  of  fiction.  You  have  been  long  aware 
that  my  graver  studies  have  been  gradually  unfitting  me 
for  the  task  of  the  ‘Romancer.’  The  'light  of  other' days 
is  taded,’  and  my  fancy  no  longer  kindles  at  a spark  as 
in  happier  hours  of  yore,  lam  too  wise  to  jeopardize 
what  little  credit  1 may  have  won  already,  and  therefore 
bid  farewell — a mournful  farewell, it  may  be,  to  the  light 
abors  and  flowing  dreams  of  the  novelist.” 

Henry  Clay,  associated  with  his  son,  J.  B.  Clay,  is 
again  a practitioner  at  the  bar  oithe  courts  of  Kentucky. 

Deaths  during  the  week  in  Philadelphia  116,  of  which 
71  were  children,  13  died  of  consumption,  and  14  were 
people  of  color. 

The  hon.  S.  McRoberts,  senator  from  Illinois,  died  at . 
Cincinnati  on  the  27th  March. 

Elections  are  to  be  for  the  third  time  attempted 
on  Monday*  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  31,  5th,  6th  and  7th 
congressional  districts  of  Massachusetis. 

Emigration.  Number  of  passengers  who  arrived  at 
the  port  of  New  York  since  1335.  In  the  year  1835  the 
number  was  35,303;  in  1336,  60,541;  in  1887,  57,975;  in 
1833,  25,581;  in  1839,  48,153;  in  1840,  62,797;  in  1841, 
57,337;  in  1842,  74,949;  making  a total  in  eight  years,  of 
422,636,  for  the  port  of  New  York  alone. 

Exchange.  New  York  on  London  105j  a 106;  on 
France  5.42|;  Domestic  Exchanges  remain  as  last  quo- 
ted. 

Fires.  “ The  old  True  American  Inn,"  a three  story 
frame  building  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  same  in  which  Gen. 
Washington  held  his  head-quarters  and  convened  the 
council  of  war  on  the  evening  after  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, in  1777,  took  fire  on  the  29th  ult.  and  was  burnt 
down.  Two  men  and  a girl  were  burnt  to  death  in  it. 

The  court  house  of  Peru,  Miami  county,  Indiana,  to- 
gether with  all  the  county  records,  were  destroyed  on  the 
night  of  the  16th  ult. 

Flour  business  in  Summit  county,  Ohio.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  board  of  public  works,  142,848  bar- 
rels of  liour  were  cleared  at  Akron,  on  the  Ohio  canal, — 
a portion  of  this  was  received  from  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Onto  canal,  but  nearly  all  of  it  was  manufactured 
in  this  county.  The  mills  in  this  town  alone  made 
90,000  barrels  last  year,  and  for  the  coming  year  will  ex- 
ceed 100,000. 

There  are  about  87  run  of  millstones  in  operation  in 
this  county— most  of  them  are  grist  mills,  which  make 
very  good  flour;  but  about  30  run  are  in  merchant  mills. 
These  87  runs  made  not  less  than  200.000  barrels  during 
the  year  ending  1st  ot  January.  'To  make  this  quantity 
of  flour,  it  will  require  not  less  than  900,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  Summit  county  will  probably  furnish  from  her 
own  soil  one-half  of  this,  450,000  busiiels.  'Pile  returns 
made  at  the  late  census  fur  the  crop  of  1840,  was  322,833 
bushels.  Now  it  is  probable  that  that  return  was  some- 
what below  the  mark,  and  as  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
has  rapidly  increased  in  this  county  during  the  past 
three  years,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  crop  of 
1843,  will  be  450,000  bushels.  The  remaining  450,000 
bushels  will  come  by  canal  and  wagons. 

[Akron  Beacon. 

Fourrierism.  A Fourrierist  institution,  called  the 
Sylvunia  Association,  is  about  to  be  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York,  a tract  of  land  having  been  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  The  president  ot  the  association 
is  Mr.  T.  W.  Whitley,  an  eminent  artist;  the  secretary 
is  Horace  Greely,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. — 
Among  the  stockholders  is  the  name  of  Edwin  Forrest. 
The  system  proposed  is  a kind  of  common  stock,  in 
which  those  who  labor  are  interested,  and  receive  a com- 
pensation m proportion  to  their  skill,  &c.  An  institu- 
tion of  a similar  character,  composed  of  Germans,  has 
been  m operation  in  McKean  county,  in  Pennsylvania, 
for  near  a year  past.  [Nat.  Int. 

Mr.  Forward,  ex-secretary  of  the  treasury  has  re- 
sumed the  profession  of  the  law  at  his  former  place  of 
residence,  Pittsburg,  Pemisylania,  in  association  with 
Mr.  Marks. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  w Ohio.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  late  act  ol  the  Ohio  legislature,  a debt- 
or cannot  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  upon  affidavit,  that 
lie  is  about  to  remove  his  person  from  the  county  or 
state,  unless  the  affidavit,  also  declare,  that  he  intends  so 
to  remove,  with  intent  to  defraud,  his  creditors.  The  fact 
that  lire  debtor  is  a non-resident,  and  intends  to  leave,  is 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  his  arrest,  but  he  must  design 
by  leaving  to  defraud  his  creditors, 

Millerkm.  A report  of  the  death  <jf  Mr.  Miller  is 
premature-  He  is  confined  by  indisposition,  in  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  Y- 

The  Essex  Banner  says;  “Mr.  Nathaniel  Brown,  of 
Kingstown,  N.  H.,  formerly  travelling  agent  of  the  Exe- 
ter Mutual  Fire  Insurance  uffice,  cut  liis  wife's  throat  on 


Thursday  last,  in  such  a shocking  manner  that  her  life 
was  despaired  of.  It  is  said  he  was  partially  deranged, 
caused  by  over  excitement  on  the  Miller  doctrine. 

Various  accounts  reach  us  of  persons  being  reduced 
to  insanity  by  this  delusion  in  the  eastern  and  middle 
states. 

A Mine.  A mine  of  the  black  oxide  of  Manganese 
has  been  discovered  near  Jackson,  Mississippi.  The  ore 
yields  85  per  cent,  of  the  mineral. 

Money  Market.  The  banks  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion are  complaining  for  want  of  safe  employment  for 
their  funds.  Most  of  them  have  more  specie  in  vault 
than  notes  in  circulation. 

Naval.  List  of  officers  attached  to  the  U.  S.  schr. 
Wave,  now  lying  off'  the  naval  hospital,  at  Norfolk,  and 
bound  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  expected  to  sail  in  a few 
days.  The  Wave  has  been  ready  for  sea  some  time,  but 
has  been  detained  waiting  for  medicines  from  Philadel- 
phia. 

Jno.  A.  Davis,  lieutenant  commandant;  Henry  Eld, 
jr.,  lieut.;  Chas.  E.  Fleming,  act.  master;  ass’t.  surgeon, 
C.  W.  Tate;  passed  midshipmen,  John  H.  Parker  and 
Hamilton  F Porter;  midshipman  Samuel  B.  Elliott;  capt’s 
clerk,  Mr.  Bull. 

We  learn  that  commander  Wm.  G.  Gardner  has  been 
appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of  a new  brig  of 
war,  which  is  to  be  built  by  contract  at  Baltimore. 

The.U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  Delaware,  com  Morris, 
was  to  sail  from  Rio  Janeiro  aboutthe  10th  of  February, 
for  the  Mediterranean. 

Court  martial  at  Norfolk.  The  court  did  not  organize 
on  Saturday,  there  not  being  a quorum  of  members  pre- 
sent. All  absent  members  arrived  in  the  Oceola  from 
Washington  on  Sunday;  and  on  Monday  the  court  met 
and  organized,  but  adjourned  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  witnesses. 

Presents.  A notice  is  published  from  the  navy  depart- 
ment, in  reference  to  six  swords  prepared  in  obedience 
to  various  resolutions  of  congress,  and  designed  to  have 
been  presented  to  officers  of  the  navy  for  gallantry  and 
good  conduct  in  the  actions  with  the  enemy  in  which 
they  were  respectively  engaged;  but  which  have  recent- 
ly been  found  in  the  navy  department.  The  names  of 
the  officers  to  whom  these  swords  were  voted,  and  tho 
actions  in  which  they  distinguished  themselves,  are  as 
follows: 

James  Bliss,  midshipman.  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813. 
Alexander  Storet,  do  do  do. 

Rogers  Carter,  sailing  master,  Lake  Champlain,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1814. 

Thos.  Greeves,  jr.  midshipman,  capture  British  brig 

Epervier. 

Richard  Prick,  do  brig  Reindeer: 

Thos.  N.  Bonneville,  do  do  do. 

As  these  officers  are  not  now  in  service,  and  perhaps 
not  living,  the  department  gives  notice  that  the  swords 
will  he  delivered,  upon  the  production  of  satisfactory 
evidence,  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  each  of  the  he- 
roes- 

Nauvoo  abolished.  In  the  Iilinios  legislature  on  the 
27th  ult.,  the  senate  repealed  the  law  creating  the  Nau- 
voo legion,  military  corps.  They  also  repealed  tiie  char- 
ter of  the  Mormon  City  of  Nauvoo.  The  vote  in  favor 
of  the  latter  was  22  to  11.  Members  of  the  senate  were 
very  free  in  their  expressions  of  disgust  at  Mormonism. 

New  Hamtshire.  All  the  towns  but  nine,  according 
to  the  Boston  Post,  give  Henry  Hubbard,  tor  governor  a 
majority  of  959  votes  over  all  other  persons.  The  farce 
was  enacted  of  a mock  election  to  congress,  (contrary  to 
law,  and  of  course  void  from  the  beginning,)  at  which 
the  Van  Buren  candidates  received  a majority  of  votes. 
The  gentlemen  thus  obtaining  a majority  of  votes  are 
John  R.  Reding,  Edmund  Burke,  Moses  Norris,  jr.  and 
John  P.  Hale. 

Oregon.  Various  demonstrations  for  the  settlement 
of  this  territory  continue  to  be  made.  Mr.  Audubon  has 
left  Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  makings  scientific  ex- 
ploration. Mr.  Douglas  Steuart,  known  as  a previous 
British  traveller  among  the  western  Indians,  lately  left 
New  Orleans  on  some  kind  of  similar  trip.  Ail  expedi- 
tion has  been  annouuced  to  leave  Missouri  fur  that  coun- 
try sometime  during  the  year,  to  be  composed  of  1000 
emigrants. 

Parliamentary  Debates.  Sir  Henry  Cavendish  sat 
in  parliament  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  third,  and  at  a time  when  reporters  were  ex- 
cluded from  tiie  house,  his  taste  (and  industry  led  him 
to  report  the  debates.  The  result  of  his  labors  long  re- 
mained concealed;  but  having  now,  by  a happy  acci- 
dent, been  discovered,  they  are  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  course  of  publication.  They  extend  over  the  pe- 
riod from  1768  to  1774,  comprising  tiie  eutire  duration  of 
that  which  has  been  hitherto  known  as  the  unreported 
parliament.  This  was  an  epoch  fertile  in  orators,  as  well 
as  in  great  occurrences.  Burke  and  George  Greenville 
were  then  tiie  ornament  of  the  house  of  commons— 
Charles  Fox  had  just  entered  it,  and  was  fast  rising  to 
eminence.  The  debates  on  tiie  prosecution  of  Wilkes 
and  the  riots  of  1768,  on  the  American  policy  of  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  government  of  Canada,  are  full  of 
the  most  lively  interest,  and  have  been  well  preserved  by 
Sir  Henry. 

Pennsylvania  banks.  The  annual  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  recently  com- 
municated to  tiie  legislature  of  that  state,  shows  thai  the 
aggregate  of  specie  lit  ail  the  banks  is  $4,79(2,353;  that 
the  aggregate  circulation  is  ©6,522,709;  and  that  their 


aggregate  deposits  are  $7,013,221.  These  items,  com-- 
pared  with  the  aggregates  in  the  statement  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  show  an  increase  in  specie  during  the  past 
year  of  ©1,687,349;  a decrease  of  circulation  by  the  a- 
muunt  of  ©947,972;  and  a decrease  of  deposits  by  the 
amount  of  $3,337,073.  In  a word,  the  condition  of  the 
banks  of  Pennsylvania  is  better  now  than  it  was  a year 
ago,  by  an  increase  of  immediate  resources  of  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  and  by  a decrease  of  immediate  liabili- 
ties of  four  millions  and  a third.  The  relief  issues,  a- 
mounting  to  a little  over  $2,000,000,  are  not  included  in 
this  statement. 

Russia.  Accounts  from  Russia  inform  us  that  an  im- 
perial Ukase  orders  that  no  foreigners  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  exercise  the  functions  of  a preacher  of  the  gospel, 
to  any  congregation  in  Russia,  unless  they  .shall  have 
previously  become  Russian  subjects,  or  shall  be  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  an  ambassador.  The  ob- 
ject, evidently,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  missionaries. 

[N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Stocks  in  New  York  Ohio  sixes  are  at  69|;  Kentucky 
6’s  85|;  Illinois  sixes  22j;  New  York  sixes  10-1  J;  corpo- 
ration 5’s  913. 

Syria  and  Palestine.  When  the  British  fleet  was 
withdrawn  from  the  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  a corps  of 
engineers,  all  picked  men,  was  left  behind,  in  order  to 
make  a military  survey  of  the  country  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  Three  officers,  majors  Robe,  Scott,  and 
Wilbraham,  were  constantly  occupied  in  making  sur- 
veys in  ail  quarters;  and  in  the  southern  part,  lieut.  Sy- 
monds  carried  a series  of  triangles  over  a greater  portion 
of  Judea  and  the  country  around  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
including  lines  of  altitudes  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Lake  of  Tiberias.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  are  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London;  and  when  the  English  government 
shall  have  made  the  use  it  chooses  of  the  results  of  their 
labors,  it  is  understood  that  they  will  be  given  to  the 
world.  [ Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

The  trial  of  commander  Mackenzie.  The  court 
martial,  after  a very  patient  investigation  of  all  the  wit- 
nesses, and  of  the  incidents  in  the  mutiny,  and  the  sub- 
sequent execution  on  board  of  the  Somers,  and  after 
hearing  tiie  defence  ofthe  commander,  have  closed  their 
proceedings,  and  transmitted  their  decision  to  the  navy 
department  at  Washington.  It  was  submitted  to' the 
cabinet  at  11  o’clock  on  the  29-th  ult.,  at  the  president’s 
house,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  being  present.  The 
meeting  held  till  3 o’oclock. 

The  defence  of  commander  Mackenzie  will  be  in- 
serted hereafter  in  the  Register- 

The  decision  of  judge  Betts  of  the  U.  S.  district  court, 
New  York,  against  the  interference  bf  the  grand  jury 
iti  the  case,  will  also  be  registered  in  extenso. 

The  firemen’s  parade  at  Philadelphia  on  on  tiie  27th 
was  a dashing  affair.  There  were  over  sixty-five  com- 
panies in  the  procession. 

The  weather,.  We  have  just  parted  with  the  coldest 
month  of  March  that  we  have  any  recollection  of.  It 
has  been  throughout,  much  more  like  January  than 
March.  A regular  north  east  snow  storm  occurred  on 
the  16th  ult.,  covering  all  the  middle  and  northern  states 
to  the  depth  of  15  to  18  inches  with  snow,  which  drifted 
in  many  places,  so  as  to  stop  the  mails  for  several  days 
on  the  main  routes, 

A correspondent  of  the  U.  S.  Gazette  says— “At  sun- 
rise on  the  23d,  the  mercury  was  at  19;  during  mid- 
day, it  was  22.  At  eleven  in  the  evening  it  was  down 
to  12;  making  the  average  temperature  of  the  24  hours 
17  2-3ds  above  zero.  The  coldest  day  for  the  last  two 
years  (during  the  whole  winter)  was  17.  Therefore  the 
23d  of  March  1843,  was  as  cold,  within  2-3dsof  a de- 
gree as  any  day  for  two  years.  The  mercury  on  the 
24ih  at  sunrise,  was  down  to  13,g,  but  through  the  day  it 
was  not  quite  so  cold  as  the  23d.’’ 

Thomas  Jefferson.  A meeting  of  persons  professing 
to  be  the  admirers  of  him  “who  has  been  appropriately 
styled  the  Apostle  of  Liberty  and  tiie  Father  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,”  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  21st 
ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  to  com- 
memorate the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  born  on  the  12th  April,  1743. 

Trade.  Bicknell’s  last  Reporter  (Phil.)  says:  “The 
spring  trade  has  been  fully  commenced  in  Philadelphia. 
A large  number  of  western  and  southern  merchants  are 
among  us,  and  our  business  thoroughfares  present  a 
cheerful  and  active  appearance.  We  have  conversed 
with  several  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  sentiment 
is  almost  universal  that  affairs  are  gradually  improving. 
The  cash'system  is  also  a moreipiominent  feature  ofthe 
times  than  it  has  been'for  years.”. 

Virginia.  A new  county  has  lately  been  created  to 
bear  in  compliment  to  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer,  the  name  of  Ritchie.  Mr.  Ritchie  has  lately 
associated  his  two  sons  with  himselt  in  the  conducting 
of  his  press. 

Congressional  districts,  In  the  senate  on  Wednesday,. 
Mr.  Cox  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  rejecting  the  bill, 
front  the  house,  dividing  the  stale  into  districts.  A good 
deal  of  squabbling  ensued  among  the  democracy  in  re- 
gard to  what  passed  in  the  loco  foco  caucus,  touching 
this  subject.  The  motion  to  reconsider  prevailed— ayes 
18,  noes  12,  Mr.  Woolfolk  then  moved  to  commit  the 
hill  to  a select  committee  of  15— which  was  agreed  to — 
ayes  17,  noes  13.  [Rich.  Whig. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  Tuesday  last,  after  a ses- 
sion of  114  days. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Charles  Murray,  purser  in  the  United  States  navy, 
rice  Thomas  Gadsden,  resigned. 

CONSUL.  Senor  Don  Robert  Adger,  has  been 
duly  recognised  as  vice  consul  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public for  the  port  of  Charleston,  S.  Carolina. 

DIPLOMATIC. — Minister  totlie  Hague.  An  anec- 
dote found  its  way  into  the  columns  of  the  National 
Register,  page  210,  of  the  last  volume,  extracted 
from  the  Baltimore  American,  which  we  hasten  to 
contradict,  as  we  find  authority  to  do,  from  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the 
National  Intelligencer: 

“Friday  morning,  March  11. 

“I  am  very  happy  to  be  authorised  to  contradict  a 
story  which  lately  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
touching  our  friend  Christopher  Hughes,  it  was 
stated,  if  you  remember,  as  an  instance  of  diploma- 
tic readiness  and  wit,  that  on  his  presentation  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  Mr.  Hughes  was  re- 
ceived by  the  king  with  a good  humored  reproach 
for  having  wished  rather  to  go  to  Belgium,  and  the 
the  Chargee  replied  with  his  usual  happy  facility, 
“that  he  but  imitated  his  majesty  in  this  desire.” — 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  as  wit,  it  would 
have  been,  if  true,  a gross  violation  of  delicacy  and 
tact,  of  which  every  one  who  knows  Mr.  Hughes, 
must  believe  him  incapable,  and  I am  not  surprised 
to  know  that  the  conversation  never  took  place,  and 
that  the  anecdote  is  a sheer  fabrication.” 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Department  of  Stale,  If  ashington,  March  2,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  the  copy 
of  a resolve  of  the  legislature  of  Maine,  recently 
addressed  to  the  president  and  executive  of  that  state, 
relative  to  certain  proceedings  of  the  government  of 
New  Brunswick,  supposed  to  be  in  contravention  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  9th  August  last,  between 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  communicate  to  this 
department  such  information  on  the  subject  as  you 
may  possess,  or  may  be  able  hereafter  to  obtain  from 
the  provincial  government,  in  explanation  of  the 
proceedings  referred  to?  I avail  myself,  &c.  & c. 

DANL.  WEBSTER. 

Henry  S.  Fox,  esq.  Sfc.  Sfc.  Sfc. 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Resolve  in  relation  to  bonds  or  securities  that  were  to  be 

surrendered  by  Great  Britain  to  the  stales  of  Maine  and 

Massachusetts  under  the  late  treaty. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  inform 
the  president  of  the  United  States  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  are  attemp- 
ting to  collect  from  citizens  of  this  state  and  others 
bonds  belonging  to  the  “disputed  territory  fund,”  so 
called,  which  were  given  for  lumber  cut  under  per- 
mits from  the  states  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in 
contravention  of  the  treaty  of  Washington;  and  re- 
quest the  president  to  remonstrate  with  the  British 
minister  against  said  proceeding,  and  to  insist  on  the 
stipulation  of  the  treaty,  which  provides  that  any 
bonds  or  securities  appertaining  thereto  (the  disput- 
ed territory  fund)  shall  be  paid  and  delivered  over  to 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates;  and  to  take 
such  measures  relating  to  the  matter  as  to  him  may 
seem  fit  to  cause  the  treaty  stipulations  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  that  the  citizens  of  this  state  may  be  sav- 
ed any  further  aggravation  from  that  source. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  February  17, 1843. 
Read  and  passed.  DAVID  DUNN,  speaker. 

In  senate,  February  17,  1843.  Read  and  passed. 

EDW.  KAVANAH,  president. 

February  17,  1843.  Approved. 

JOHN  FAIRFIELD. 

A true  copy.  Attest: 

Philip  C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  state. 
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Washington,  March  4,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date  enclosing  certain 
resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Maine,  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
the  disputed  territory  fund. 

I am  not  at  present  in  possession  of  any  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  to  which  these  resolutions  re- 
fer; but  I shall  immediately  forward  your  communi- 
cation to  the  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  will  acquaint  you  with  his  excellency’s  reply.  I 
shall  also  transmit  the  correspondence  to  her  majes- 
ty’s government  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  resolutions  them- 
selves, as  you  make  no  observation  thereupon  in  your 
letter,  I hope  I am  justified  in  believing  that  you  dis- 
approve, equally  with  myself,  of  the  unbecoming 
and  disrespectful  language  in  which  they  are  drawn 
up.  I avail  myself,  &c.  &c. 

H.  S.  FOX. 

To  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Sfc.  &fc. 

Washington,  March  31,  1843. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst., 
conveying  to  me  certain  resolutions  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  of  Maine,  upon  the  subject  of 
bonds  belonging  to  the  disputed  territory  fund,  which 
letter  was  referred  by  me  for  information  to  the 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  I have  now 
to  acquaint  you  that  the  lieutenant  governor  informs 
me  that,  so  long  ago  as  October  last,  upon  receiving 
intelligence  from  Lord  Ashburton  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  he  had  issued  orders  to  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province  to  suspend  all  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  bonds  in  question.  The  attorney 
general  reports  officially  that  the  above  orders  have 
been  duly  obeyed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Maine  legislature  cannot  have  been 
grounded  upon  an  accurate  statement  of  facts.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you  the  as- 
surance of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

H.  S.  FOX. 

Daniel  Webster,  See.  Sfc. 

THE  ARMY. 

A court  martial,  by  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Ar- 
buckle,  assembled  at  New  Orleans  on  the  24th  ult. 
for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Henshaw,  of  the  7th  infantry, 
on  charges  preferred  by  Major  Rains.  The  court  is 
composed  of  col.  W.  S.  Harney,  U.  S.  riflemen,  pre- 
sident, major  McRee,  A.  Q.  M.,  captain  Lee,  7th  in- 
fantry, captain  Moore,  7th  infantry,  captain  Morris, 
4th  infantry,  captain  Ross,  7th  infantry,  captain  Ar- 
nold, U.  S.  riflemen,  It.  Whiting,  7th  infantry,  It. 
Hardee,  U.  S.  Riflemen,  It.  Simmons,  7th  infantry, 
judge  advocate. 

Captain  J.  R.  Vinton,  with  his  company  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  the  United  States  artillery,  recently  sta- 
tioned at  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  arrived  at  Savan- 
nah, immediately  proceeded  to  Augusta,  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  the  arsenal  near  that  city.  Lieutenants 
Hammond  and  Bragg  are  attached  to  the  company. 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  says:  ,‘We  understand  that 
a brutal  murder  was  committed  at  or  near  Jefferson 
Barracks  a few  days  ago,  by  a soldier  named  Isham, 
on  the  body  of  his  wife.  He  shot  her  through  the 
breast  with  a pistol,  and  then  fled.” 

THE  NAVY. 

The  President  hasdissolved  the  court  martial  con- 
vened in  New  York,  for  the  trial  of  cammander  Mac- 
kenzie. 

The  sloop  of  war  Vandalia,  commander  McCluney, 
sailed  from  New  York  on  the  1st  and  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk on  the  5th  inst. 

Naval  Constructors.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chro- 
nicle states  that  on  the  1st  of  May  next  the  following 
changes,  by  transfer,  in  the  stations  of  these  officers 
will  be  made: 

S.  M.  Pook,  from  Portsmouth,  N.  Hampshire  to 
Boston. 

Joshua  Barker,  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire. 

Foster  Rhodes,  from  N.  York  to  Norfolk. 

Francis  Grice,  from  Norfolk  to  N.  York. 

Most  of  the  rigging  that  was  cut  adrift  from  the 
United  States  ship  Saratoga  during  her  late  disaster 
has  been  recovered,  and  towed  into  Portsmouth  har- 
bor. 


Examination  of  Memphis  (Tenn.)  harbor.  The 
secretary  of  the  navy  has  appointed  captain  Law- 
rence Rousseau,  commander  Henry  A.  Adams,  and 
lieutenant  Stephen  Johnston  to  make  an  examination 
and  survey  of  the  harbor  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  as 
authorised  by  the  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
establishing  at  that  place  a naval  depot  and  yard  for 
building  and  repairing  steamships  and  other  vessels 
of  war.  These  officers  will  meet  at  Memphis  on 
the  20th  April,  to  commence  ther  labors. 

[Army  8c  Navy  Chron. 

II.  Barter,  quarter-gunner  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig 
Boxer,  was  recently  lost  overboard. 

Suicide.  Dr.  Leecock  assistant  surgeon  of  the 
UnitedJStates  navy,  and  one  of  the  officers  of  the  brig 
Somers,  committed  suicide  on  board  of  that  vessel 
on  March  31st,  precisely  one  vear  since  John  Carroll 
on  board  of  the  Boxer  committed  a similar  act  at  the 
same  anchorage. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  WEBSTER.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  editors  of  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel  concern- 
ing a remark  attributed  by  many  in  that  section  to 
Mr.  Webster: 

Washington  Feb.  27,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the 
23d  instant.  The  slander  that  I ever  made  any  such 
declaration  as,  “take  care  of  the  rich,  and  the  rich  will 
take  care  of  the  poor,'"  is  a base  calumny  and  false- 
hood. 1 never  said  it,  nor  any  thing  like  it,  nmany 
thing  to  give  the  least  color  to  such  a calumny.  On 
the  contrary  such  a sentiment  would  be  at  variance 
with  one  of  the  great  and  leading  objects  of  my  life; 
which  object  has  been  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  classes,  to  increase  their  information, 
and  promote  their  independence.  This  purpose  has 
ever  been  cherished  by  me,  not  only  from  benevo- 
lence and  kind  feeling  towards  the  great  mass  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  but  also  from  the  fullest  conviction 
that,  as  a great  political  principle,  in  a country  where 
suffrage  is  so  nearly  universal,  we  must  always  look, 
for  the  support  of  good  government  and  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  to  the  intelligence,  manly  charac- 
ter, virtue,  and  independence  of  those  who  constitute 
so  prevailing  and  irresistible  a majority  in  all  popu- 
lar elections.  I am,  dear  sir,  with  much  regard, 
your  friend  and  obe’t  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

John  Prentiss,  esq.  Keene,  N.  H. 

SPECIE  FOR  THE  U.  STATES.  The  Liver- 
pool Albion  of  a Jate  date  says:  “Specie,  to  a very 
large  amount,  is  now  exporting  from  Liverpool  to 
the  United  States.  The  British  and  North  Ameri- 
can royal  mail  steamer  Caledonia,  which  sailed  on 
the  4th  ult.  for  Halifax  and  Boston,  carried  out 
above  100,000  sovereigns,  and  yesterday,  the  Acadia, 
for  the  same  port,  had  on  freight  not  less  than  300, 
000.  The  ordinary  rate  of  insurance  for  specie  in 
these  steamers  is  12s.  6d.  per  cent,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  quantity  going  by  the  Acadia, 
and  the  extremly  boisterous  state  of  the  weather 
during  the  last  week,  the  premium  rose  as  high  as  to 
30s.  At  this  rate,  even,  it  was  difficult  to  get  insu- 
rance done  on  specie,  the  underwriters  being  quite 
full  of  risks.  The  packet  ship  Independence,  which 
sailed  yesterday  for  New  York,  carried  out  60,000 
sovereigns  on  frieght;  and  the  packet  ship  N.  York, 
which  sails  to-morrow  for  the  same  port,  will  have 
a large  quantity  on  freight.  The  Great  Western 
too,  which  leave  Bristol  on  Saturday  next  for  Ma- 
de ira  and  New  York,  will  carry  out  a large  amount 
of  specie.  The  sovereigns  thus  exported  are,  it  is 
supposed,  chiefly  intended  for  operations  on  bills  of 
exchange.” 

FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  SILK  CONVENTION. 

We  are  indebted  to  J.  R.  Barbour,  esq.,  of  Oxford. 
Mass.,  the  secretary  of  this  very  interesting  conven- 
tion, for  the  copy  of  the  report  before  us. 

N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enq. 

The  convention  assembled  at  Northampton  on  the 
28th  October  last:  and  although  the  delegates  were 
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confined  to  the  New  England  states,  letters  and  re-  < 
ports  were  received  from  every  part  of  the  country,  ( 
shewing  the.  state  of  the  silk  culture.  We  remarked  ( 
in  1836,  that  silk,  next  to  cotton,  was  destined  to  be  t 
the  great  staple  of  our  country;  and  every  successive  I 
year  has  confirmed  us  in  this  conviction.  In  its  in-  < 
fancy  as  at  present,  the  silk  culture  can  only  be  sus-  1 
tained  by  the  fostering  aid  of  bounties  from  the  dif-  ( 
ferent  states;  but  the  small  sums  thus  expended,  will  1 
unquestionably  return  into  the  pockets  of  the  people  i 
ten  thousand  fold.  . 1 

It  is  now  a well  ascertained  fact,  that  wherever  the  ( 
climate  will  admit  of  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  the  s 
silk  culture  may  be  successfully  introduced.  From  ! 
the  observations  we  have  been  called  to  make  on  this 
matter,  and  from  the  practice  in  Italy,  we  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  be  very  profitable  to  have  very  ex- 
tensive cocooneries;  but  in  process  of  time,  every 
farmer  in  the  land  will  have  from  one  to  three  acres 
of  mulberry  trees,  and  his  children  and  the  females 
of  his  family  will  annually  raise  from  ten  to  forty 
pounds  of  raw  silk  worth  in  market  five  dollars 
per  pound;  and  thus  add  to,  the  real  wealth  of  the 
country  from  twenty  to  sixty  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

It  is  an  universally  admitted  fact.thatthe  American  ! 
raw  silk  is  at  this  time  worth  fifteen  per  cent  more  in 
the  London  market  than  any  other  description;  and  in 
consequence,  we  may  not  only  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  our  raising  sufficient  for-  our  own  con- 
sumption. but  it  must  inevitably  enter  largely  into 
our  exports . If,  as  we  do  not  doubt,  American  silk 
is  better  than  all  others,  then  most  assuredly,  Eu- 
rope must  and  will  be  supplied  by  us  to  a certain  ex- 
tent. 

Accompanying  the  report  of  the  convention,  we 
have  received  from  Mr.  Barbour,  a sample  of  “si^k 
paper  manufactured  from  the  autumnal  crop  of  the 
leaves  of  the  morns  multicavlis,  after  the  previous 
crop  had  been  used  in  feeding  silk  worms,”  which 
may  be  examined  on  our  Bulletin. 

In  relation  to  the  quality  of  American  silk,  we 
quote  the  following  from  the  report. 

“ John  Fox , Richmond , Wayne  county,  Indiana.  In 
carefully  perusing  your  letter,  I discover  three  prom- 
inent Inquiries:— 1st,  The  knowledge  I possessed  of 
the  silk  business  previous  to  my  arrival  in  this 
country;  2dly,  My  opinion  of  the  silk  raised  in  this 
country;  and  3dly,  My  views  of  the  manufacturing 
business. 

«First, — I was  born  in  London;  my  predecessors 
were  weavers  of  the  old  school.  I was  brought  up  to 
the  business  young,  and  never  went  out  of  it;  was 
thirty-five  years  engaged  in  it  in  London,  part  of 
which  time  I superintended  for  the  following  gentle- 
men: Messrs.  Hopkins  & Cowper,  Friday  street, 
Cheapside,— thirty  looms;  Mr.  William  Prater,  Wood 
street,  Cheapside, — one  hundred  looms;  Mr.  Rugg, 
Spitalfields,— forty  looms;  M.  Frebout,  Finsbury- 
fifty  looms;  besides  being,  after  that,  in  business  for 
myself,  in  Church  street,  Spitalfields,  and  Bassinghall 
street  city,  five  years  with  twenty  looms.  During 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  I had  from  250  to  300  lbs. 
of  silk,  of  every  grade  and  name,  to  pass  through  my 
hands  weekly. 

“Now  to  the  second, — relative  to  the  silk  raised  in 
this  country.  To  this  1 am  qualified  to  affirm,  from 
various  experiments  I have  tried,  that  the  silk  is  su- 
perior to  any  I have  seen  from  Italy,  China,  France, 
Piedmont  or  Valencia,  where  the  worms  are  fed  upon 
muhicaulis  or  Italian.  Its  brilliancy,  strength,  and 
scent,  are  superior.  I am  aware  that  exposure  to  the 
saline  air,  in  the  passage  across  the  ocean,  may  be 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  fragrancy  to  imported  silk; 
but  the  brilliancy  is  peculiar  to  American  silk,  if 
reeled  in  a proper  manner,  with  cleanliness.” 

We  copy  the  closing  observations  of  Mr.  Barbour’s 
report. 

5.  The  regular  extension  of  the  silk  business  may 
row  be  anticipated.  (1.)  It  has  outlived  the  disas- 
trous revulsion  of  1839.  (2.)  All  our  agricultural 

journals  are  now  friendly,  and  most  of  them  are 
zealously  engaged  in  promoting  it.  (3  ) The  political 
press  is  every  where  ready  to  publish  any  candid 
statements  on  the  subject.  (4.)  Unprincipled  specu- 
lators in  trees  have  all  left  the  field,  and’lhe  whole 
silk  business  has  fallen  into  new  and  better  hands.— 
They  did  the  cause  immense  mischief.  By  their  ope- 
rations in  1839,  and  especially  in  the  wanton  des- 
struction  of  their  trees  in  1840,  they  practically  pro- 
claimed that  mulberry  trees  have  no  intrinsic  value. 
It  has  taken  the  regular  silk-  growers  two  or  three 
years  to  undo  the  mischief.  Yet  we  have,  in  a very 
desirable  and  encouraging  degree,  done  it.  Trees 
are  now  appreciated,  and  some  sales  made  at  small 
prices.  From  this  time,  the  silk  business  cannot  be 
extended  at  all  without  creating  a corresponding  de- 
mand for  trees.  (5.)  The  new  tariff,  by  placing  this 
business  on  a level  with  the  other  great  intesests  of 


of  the  country,  gives  it  a passport  to  the  confidence 
of  business  men.  (6.)  Our  manufacturers,  in  some 
cases  are  now  shaping  their  business  in  reference  to 
taking  up  silk.  Others  will  do  the  same,  as  the 
times  shall  seem  to  justify.  This  aids  the  growing 
of  silk.  (7.)  The  amount  of  silk  made  in  years  past 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,  each  year  just  about 
doubling  upon  the  preceding  year.  In  all  the  states 
where  legislative  bounties  are  given,  we  have  the 
means  of  showing  this  increase  with  great  precision. 
I called  upon  our  state  treasurer  in  Boston  a few 
days  since,  and  he  kindly  gave  me  the  following 
statement,  showing  how  this  mailer  stands  in  Mass- 
achusetts:— 


1836 

$71,37 

1837 

198,00 

1838 

350,52 

1839 

434,62 

1840 

1,233,59 

1841 

2,111,42 

1842— to  Oct.  1, 

3,351,91 

In  view  of  these  results,  secured  amidst  all  the 
multiplied  discouragements  that  we  have  to  contend 
with,  what  may  be  hoped  for  now  that  we  have  sur- 
mounted these  discouragements  and  gained  public 
confidence?  (8.)  Another  consideration,  calculated 
to  urge  the  business  forward,  is  found  in  the  fact, 
lhat  all  our  present  agricultural  staples  are  now  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  are  likely  to  remain  so.  The 
market  is  completely  glutted.  Our  farmers  must  take 
up  something  new,  or  their  sufferings  will  he  pro- 
longed indefinitely.  In  this  crisis  silk  comes  to  their 
aid.  In  the  production  of  this  article,  they  cannot 
glut  the  market  for  one  whole  generation  most  as- 
suredly. 

In  conclusion,  the  convention  cannot  but  congratu- 
late their  absent  friends,  and  the  public,  upon  the 
present  aspects  of  the  silk  cause.  We  have  held  our 
first  regular  meeting.  It  has  been  one  of  special  in- 
terest. Maine  can  grow  silk.  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  can  grow  silk.  Notes  of  encouragement 
have  come  from  the  cold  north  and  the  warm  south. 
The  fertile  west  also,  has  spok.m  in  terms  full  and 
decided.  Onward  we  are  summoned  to  move.  On- 
ward wa  are  determined  to  move.  Onward  we  call 
upon  our  intelligent  friends  to  move.  Difficulties, 
discouragements — name  them  not.  No  enterprise 
large  in  its  inception,  comprehensive  in  its  designs, 
wide  spreading,  far  reaching,  and  beneficent  in  its  re- 
sults, can  claim  an  exemption  from  difficulties,  in  the 
infancy  of  its  movements.  Of  these  our  enterprise 
has  met  and  encountered  no  measured  share.  We 
know  indeed  the  worst  of  the  case. 

By  order  of  the  convention, 

I.  R.  BARBOUR,  publishing  com. 

December,  1842. 

THE  COMET  OF  FEBRUARY,  MARCH,  AND 
APRIL  1843.  After  electrifying  the  nervous — 
puzzling  and  ever  quizzing  the  scientific — fright- 
ning  the  timid,  and  confirming  the  fanatics,  this  fit- 
ful wanderer  has  made  its  rapid  waltz  close  round 
sun,  and  is  off  again  to  illimitable  space,  tail  and  all. 
Never  certainly  did  a more  fitful  and  coquettish  lumi- 
nary visit  our  skies.  Without  having,  so  far  as  as- 
tronomers have  told  us,  been  ever  seen  in  any  sphere 
before — without  having  been  predicted  by  any  but  the 
Millerites — without  having  been  detected  in  its  ap- 
proach by  the  thousands  of  star-gazers  with  all  their 
i improved  telescopes  and  comet-finders,  until  it  had 
almost  reached  the  sun  itself — it  then,  full  orbed, 
burst  into  view  in  broad  day  light,  close  to  that  glori- 
ous luminary,  and  of  dimensions  far  surpassing  any 
comet  seen  in  modern  times.  Scarcely  was  it  seen 
i before  it  appeared  to  disappear  again,  and  fora  time  it 
was  warmly  disputed  whether  those  who  had  profes- 
sed to  have  seen  it  were  not  deceived  by  some  mete- 
oric will-of-the-wisp.  Its  splendid  train,  thrown  sud- 
denly across  the  heavens  for  a space  of  more  than 
fifty  degrees,  was  mistaken  even  by  astronomers  for 
an  exhibition  of  zodiacal  light,  and  this  position  was 
maintained  until  both  phenomena  become  visible  at 
once,  at  tne  same  time,  and  wrought  conviction. — 
The  comet  itself  in  the  mean  time,  shining  we 
are  told  in  some  places  as  brilliantly  as  Venus  itself— 
an  account,  by  the  way,  which  we  take  to  be  slight- 
ly tinged  with  the  traveller’s  license — for  to  our  vi- 
sions, it  in  appearance  resembled  all  the  other  comets, 
we  have  ever  seen — looking  of  a while-cloud  like  as- 
pect, but  with  a well  defend  circle — and  without  any 
appearance  by  day  light,  of  a train; — whilst  so  con- 
spicuous in  some  places  as  to  be  seen  by  every  one, 
yet  succeeded  in  evading  search  even  with  capital 
telescopes  in  other  places,  so  effectually,  that  the  idea 
was  actually  maintained  by  some  that  thejmic/fus  must 
have  entirely  evaporated,  leaving  its  tail  shining 
“alone  in  its  glory.” 

The  latter  continued  to  exhibit  every  clear  evening, 
from  twilight  till  about  half  past  nine  o’clock  at  night 
extended  from  where  it  was  lost  in  the  mist  of  the 


horizon  immediately  in  the  direction  where  the  sun 
had  set,  up  amongst  the  stars,  in  a line  slightly  curv- 
ed to  the  south  of  east,  considerably  more  than  half 
way  to  the  Zenith,  and  not  materially  varyingin  width 
or  intensity.  The  last  glimpse  we  had  of  this  beau- 
tiful train  was  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April. — 
It  was  then  so  faint,  that  though  the  sky  was  clear 
and  the  stars  very  brilliant,  if  we  had  not  known 
where  to  find  it  we  should  have  scarcely  discerned  it. 
It  was  discernible  however  in  the  full  length  it  had 
at  any  time  been  visible  to  us.  We  have  sought  for 
it  since  in  vain.  Even  fancy  would  not  recall  the  least 
glimpse.  It  has  gone  from  us  forever  and  left 
only  the  task  of  estimating  as  well  as  we  nhay  be 
able,  the  vastness  of  its  journey, guessing  at  its  destiny 
from  the  few  elements  with  which  observation  of  its 
progress  has  furnished  the  scientific.  That  it  has 
been  the  most  remarkable  comet  observed  for  many 
centuries,  there  is  no  question.  We  have  strong 
hopes  that  the  improved  apparatus  for  making  obser- 
vations, and  the  vast  number  of  the  scientific  now  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  prepared  to  note  every  phe- 
nomenon it  has  presented,  will  produce  some  material 
results  in  relation  to  the  theory  of  comets  which  is 
as  yet  little  better  than  mere  speculation.  Some 
have  maintained  that  there  is  so  little  of  actual  sub- 
stance in  the  whole  apparatus  of  a comet,  that  if  we 
had  it  compressed  uuder  the  powerful  pressure  of  our 
atmosphere,  we  might  put  body  tail  and  all  into  a 
common  snuff  box. 

This  is  about  as  plausible  as  the  idea  of  the  exces- 
sive transitions  from  cold  to  heat  and  heat  to  cold, 
which  sir  Isaac  Newton  took  so  much  pains  to  cal- 
culate these  bodies  to  be  subject  to.  Whether  they 
are  a substance  or  only  an  appearance,  is  the  next  stage 
of  inquiry. 

Comets  are  ascertained  to  be  far  more  numerous 
than  was  imagined.  So  rarely  have  they  broken 
upon  our  unassisted  vision,  that  their  appearance  cre- 
ated no  little  alarm.  They  were  apprehended  as  a spe- 
cies of  out-laws  in  the  universe — over  which  Divine 
Authority  had  prescribed  no  regulations  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  creation.  It  is  found  out  however, 
by  means  of  more  powerful  optics  and  more  accurate 
investigation,  that  many  thousands  of  these  bodies 
have  been  sporting  about  our  system  ever  since  crea- 
tion— and  some  of  them  at  least,  are  found  to  belong 
to  the  system  and  to  have  their  regular  periods  as 
well  as  the  planets  or  any  of  the  satellites.  There  is 
a vast  deal  in  Heaven  and  earth,  which  our  philoso- 
phy has  not  yet  dreamed  of. 

Professor  Pierce  of  Cambridge,  Mass,  furnishes 
the  following  Elements  as  approaching  to  accura- 
cy: 

Longitude  of  the  ascending  Node  348°  43' 

Inclination,  39°  16' 

Longitude  of  the  Ferihelion,  280°  31' 

Perihelion  distance,  000  872 

days. 

Time  of  passing  the  Perihelion,  Feb.  27,  01,  mean- 
time at  Cambridge. 

Motion — “ Retrograde .” 

The  appearance  of  the  comet  is  said  to  have 
caused  great  alarm  among  the  population  of  Yucatan, 
especially  the  Indian  portion  of  it.  A full  view  of  it 
was  had  every  night  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  nucleus  was 
seen  very  distinctly. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIE  AT  A DISCOUNT.'  We  have  repeat- 
edly noted  the  rapid  accumulation  of  specie  in  the 
banks.  They  now  find  the  amount  to  be  an  incon- 
venience, and  actually  refuse,  both  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  to  receive  Spanish  milled  quarters  of 
dollars  for  more  than  23  cents — eighths  of  a dollar 
j for  more  than  ten  cents,  and  sixteenths  of  a dollar 
for  five  cents.  A depreciation  to  th  is  amount  upon  the 
whole  of  the  small  Spanish  coin  in  the  U.  States, 
would  be  a very  serious  loss  to  be  added  to  those 
with  which  the  people  have  recently  been  taxed,  and 
one  which  we  can  perceive  no  sufficient  reason  for 
those  who  have  undertaken  to  improve  it,  for  so  do- 
ing at  this  moment.  The  age  of  depreciated  shin- 
plasters  has  hardly  passed,  when  loand  behold,  the 
same  agents  continue  to  make  the  people  sustain  a 
like  loss  upon  depreciated  specie!  True,  specie  is 
but  an  article  of  merchandise — but,  if  those  who 
“do  congregate”  for  the  purpose  of  making  a living 
out  of  the  fluctuations  they  contrive  to  effect  in  the 
market  value  of  a commodity, — because  that  com- 
modity happens  to  have  the  impress  and  super- 
scription of  Don  Carlos  instead  of  the  eagle  upon 
1 it,  for  that  and  for  no  sufficient  reason,  conspire 
I to  depreciate  the  whole  stock,  to  such  an  unreason- 
able amount,  they  do  a wrong  to  society.  The  post 
j office,  it  appears,  has  adopted  the  same  rates — and 
this  Spanish  coin  is  at  once  “cried  down ” — at  lea  s 
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the  fractions — and  no  doubt  the  dollars  will  come 
next.  In  the  mean  time,  brokers  are  busy,  buying 
for  exportation  these  very  fractions  at  half  the  de- 
preciation the  banks  demand  for  exportation. 

FOREIGN  MARKETS.  On  looking  over  an  ac- 
curate prioo  current  of  the  comparative  prices  of  the 
leading  staples  of  commerce,  just  received  per  steam- 
er, I notice  that  the  following  articles  have  greatly 
fallen  in  value,  viz: 

Jam 

Ashes, 

Brandies,  low  qual- 
ities, 

Cocoa, 

Coffee,  Brazil, 

St.  Domingo, 

Java  & Sumatra 
low  qual. 

Flour,  American, 


1842. 

January,  1843. 

34s. 

29s.  cwt. 

1- 

2s.  3d.  a 2 9 

Is.  6d.  a 2 4 gal. 

35  a 46s. 

30  a 38s.  cwt. 

37  a 45s. 

30  a 39s.  “ 

38  a 42s. 

30  a 33s.  “ 

t 

31s. 

23s.  “ 

32  a 34s. 

90s.  bbl. 

10  a £31  10s. 

30  a <£33  ton. 

85  a £81 

70  a <£71  “ 

£36 

<£31  10s.  “ 

34  a 36s. 

26  a 30s.  cwt. 

4 a 5s- 

3 3 a 4s.  9d  lb. 

• 3|d 

2|d  lb. 

63s. 

48s.  per  quarter. 

£6  15s. 

<£5  5s.  ton. 

3 4s. 

2 10  a 3s.  lad. 

Oils,  sperm. 

Linseed, 

Rice,  Carolina, 

Spices,  Nutmegs, 

Pepper,  Suma- 
tra, 

Wheat  in  bond, 

Bar  Iron, 

Pig  Iron, 

The  fall  of  prices  may  be  considered  as  very  hea- 
vy, when  it  is  seen  that  the  previous  rates  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1849  was  extremely  low,  as  compared  with 
those  of  preceding  years.  On  going  back  to  a range 
of  years  preceding  the  present  one,  it  will  be  found 
that  some  of  the  staples  have  fallen  twenty  five  per 
cent.,  and  others  fifty  per  cent.  I suppose  these 
changes  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by  an  excess 
of  supplies,  and  in  part  from  the  immense  losses 
which  for  some  past  years,  have  been  sustained  by 
parties  holding  on  large  quantities  of  various  articles 
in  the  hope  of  an  advance  iri  prices.  Bos.  Mv. 

THE  FUR  TRADE.  Imports  into  London,  of  furs 
and  skins,  from  the  United  States,  and  Hudson  Bay 


company’s  territory. 

for  the  year  1842: 

Total. 

Hudson  Bay. 

U.  States. 

Beaver, 

51,222 

8,000 

60,122 

Muskrat, 

693,242 

100,000 

793,242 

Otter, 

7,153 

7,480 

15,633 

Martin, 

58,275 

40,800 

99,075 

Mink, 

16,900 

121,000 

137,900 

Lynx, 

Fisher, 

43,002 

4,800 

47,802 

4,963 

6,100 

11,063 

Fox,  silver  &.  black, 

384 

467 

851 

“ cross, 

1,302 

1,800 

3,102 

“ red, 

3,267 

41,800 

55,047 

“ white, 

1,914 

240 

2,144 

“ blue  and  kitt, 

1,093 

13.000 

14,093 

“ grey, 
Bear,  black, 

15,500 

15,500 

5,258 

5,500 

11,758 

“ brown, 

882 

38 

920 

“ grey, 

310 

19 

349 

“ white, 

35 

35 

Raccoon, 

1,709 

345,000 

346,709 

Wolf, 

9,546 

5,500 

15.046 

Wolverine, 

2,134 

2,131 

Wild  Cat, 

8,400 

8,400 

Badger, 

211 

134 

345 

Sea  Otter, 

132 

132 

Dear  skins, 

Grand  total, 

135,000 

135,000 

1,786,432 

THE  BUSINESS  WORLD.  Trade  gets  on  in  our 
cities  this  season  at  a hard  money  gait.  Little  cre- 
ditis  given  or  expected.  Purchases  are  limited  to 
immediate  demands.  Old  debts  are  being  reduced 
very  gradually, — new  ones  avoided.  Prices  of  goods, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  continue  to  decline,  the 
tariff  notwithstanding!  We  hear  of  no  scaroily  of 
either.  Money  continues  to  accumulate  and  re- 
mains inactive  in  the  hands  of  holders  for  want  of 
safe  and  profitable  employment.  Discounts  have  been 
made  by  banks  as  low  as  five  per  cent,  for  unques- 
tionable paper.  United  States  stock  is  at  a clever 
premium — 7 and  8 per  cent — and  no  thanks  to  the 
foreign  capitalists.  A few  other  unquestionable 
stocks  are  also  above  par,  but  the  repudiative  sug- 
gestions of  the  secretary  of  state  of  New  York  have 
operated  on  the  state  stocks  at  least  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent them  for  the  moment  from  advancing. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  says: — 
“Business  of  most  descriptions  continues  dull.  Some 
merchants  from  the  southern  and  southwestern  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  now  here,  which  gives  some 
activity  to  the  dealers  engaged  in  that  trade,  but 
with  this  exception,  there  is  very  little  doing  among 
the  mercantile  community,  and  the  expectations  for 


the  spring  trade  are  by  no  means  large.  Perhaps  no 
bettor  illustration  of  the  inactivity  of  trade  and  the 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  extend 
their  purchases  can  be  given  than  that  drawn  from 
the  condition  of  the  exchanges.  So  far  from  drafts 
on  Ne id  York  bringing  a slight  premium  at  most  of  the 
points,  as  has  almost  always  been  the  case  infbrmer  years, 
they  are  generally  to  be  had  at  par,  and  in  some  of  the 
cities,  .Vt w Orleans  for  instance,  at  a considerable  dis- 
count. The  large  amount  of  specie  which  has  been 
received  in  that  city  since  the  commencement  of  the 
season  (nearly  seven  millions,)  has  not  as  yet  restor- 
ed the  equilibrium  of  the  exchanges,  and  farther 
shipments  are  constantly  made,  and  will  continue  to 
be  made,  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent,  until  the  bu- 
siness season  is  over.  At  Mobile,  also,  the  difference 
which  now  obtains,  of  about  four  per  centbetween  N. 
York  drafts  and  specie,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  if  their  quotations  were  founded 
upon  a specie  currency  New  York  funds  would  be 
at  a discount.’’ 

The  same  paper  says:  “The  money  market  is  still 
abundant,  and  while  business  remains  so  inactive  we 
cannot  anticipate  any  increased  demand.  The  banks 
are  quite  willing  to  take  satisfactory  paper  at  5 per 
cent.,  and  loans  upon  the  first  class  of  securities 
have  been  made  at  a still  lower  rate.  The  impres- 
sion which  has  been  quite  prevalent,  of  a considera- 
ble advance  in  slocks,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
abundance  and  probable  increase  of  the  supply  of 
money,  although  to  some  extent  justified  by  the  ad- 
vance in  some  descriptions,  seems  not  to  be  as  pre- 
valent. The  operations  of  the  street  are  hardly  sus- 
tained by  the  purchases  of  capitalists,  and  unless  this 
shall  be  the  case  any  farther  improvement  cannot  be 
expected.” 

Bioknell’s  (Philadelphia)  Reporter,  says:  “Spring 
trade  has  fully  commenced  in  a wholesome  but  not 
in  an  extravagant  spirit.  The  money  world  con- 
tinues without  ohange.  Despite  the  limited  curren- 
cy, and  the  immense  losses  by  banks  and  otherwise 
during  the  last  few  years,  funds  can  readily  be  ob- 
tained on  first-rate  security  or  first-rate  paper,  at 
very  low  rates.  The  prospect,  too,  is  that  no  great 
activity  will  take  place  for  some  time.  The  great 
abundance  in  England  no  doubt  has  its  influence  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  English  agencies  of 
high  character  in  New  York,  who  are  no  doubt  au- 
thorised to  invest  funds  at  low  rates,  whenever  un- 
doubted security  is  offered,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  rate  of  interest  in  England  is  ex- 
tremely low.” 

The  United  States  Gazette,  says:  “Philadelphia, 
although  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing, (we  allude  to  the  environs  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  a portion  of  the  city  proper,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,)  has  hitherto  been  the  factor  of  the 
great  establishments  of  the  east,  changing  her  flour 
and  coal  for  a portion  of  their  goods,  and  her  gold 
and  silver  for  the  balance  of  the  trade.  It  was  ow- 
ing to  the  long  continued  fidelity  of  Philadelphia 
commission  merchants,  that  the  east  maintained  her 
great  establishments  with  profit.  These  commission 
merchants  stood  between  the  east  and  the  west,  and 
prevented  the  delay  in  payment  by  the  merchants 
of  the  latter  from  interfering  with  the  onward,  pro- 
fitable progress  of  the  former. 

“This  was  so  pre-eminently  the  case,  that  during 
the  convulsion  of  the  suspension  period,  the  eastern 
manufacturers  were  glad  to  sell  in  Philadelphia,  at 
prices  varying  very  little  from  those  asked  for  the 
same  goods  in  N.  York,  when  the  exchange  between 
the  two  cities  was  greatly  against  Philadelphia.  The 
fact  is,  that  whatever  of  discredit  was  attached  to 
certain  corporations  in  our  city,  the  credit  of  our 
business  men  remained  unimpeached  and  unsuspect- 
ed. And  the  withdrawal  of  a portion  of  the  manu- 
factures from  our  market,  or  rather  a diversion  of 
them  to  another  market,  was  caused  by  an  unwilling- 
ness of  the  large  commission  houses  to  increase  the 
business  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  their  custo- 
mers— a cautious  step,  consistent  with  the  former 
conduct  which  established  their  credit. 

“The  east,  from  that  circumstance  and  the  “west- 
ern railroad,”  became  their  own  factors  with  the 
west.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  experiment,  that  it 
did  not  succeed— =the  payment  is  not  prompt  enough. 
The  owners  of  stock  in  the  iarge  factories  demand  a 
speedier  return,  and  sigh  for  the  good  old  times 
when  the  checks  of  the  Philadelphia  commission 
merchants  anticipated  the  western  payments,  and 
made  them  easy  with  regard  to  the  results  of  their 
enterprise. 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  trade  will  eyer  flnd 
its  former  channel.  The  large  factories  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  carried  on  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense, Treasurers,  agents,  factors,  & c.,  have  been 
employed,  whose  salaries  and  commissions  interfer- 
ed with  the  dividends  of  the  stockholders;  and,  as 
times  are  harder,  the  gross  profits  must  diminish. — 


Hence  it  is  believed  that  the  business  of  manufac* 
turing  will  fall  more  into  the  hands  of  the  private 
manufacturer — those  who  will  give  a personal  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  mill,  and  the  primary 
sale  of  its  produce.  And  this  stafe  of  things  will 
tend  to  benefit  the  manufacturing  interests  of  our 
own  district;  and  we  may  confidently  look  to  see  bu- 
siness, in  due  time,  revive,  and  our  own  factories  sup- 
plying the  commission  stores  of  our  city.  Of  course, 
any  considerable  increase  of  business  must  result 
from  a proper  legislation  of  congress,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  some  currency  that  will  give  life  to 
trade.  The  first  indications  of  improvement,  it 
strikes  us,  however,  will  be  in  the  moderate  sized 
factories,  where  competent  capital  gives  employment 
to  individuals.” 


THE  SOMERS  CASE. 


CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BEFORE  JUDGE  BETTS. 

The  United  Stales  vs.  Alexander  S.  Mackenzie,  and  Guerl 
Gansevoort,  March  20, 1843.  JYew  York. 

Betts,  district  judge,  delivered  the  following  in- 
structions to  the  grand  jury: 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,— -In  my  charge  to  you 
on  your  organization,  in  leading  your  attention  to 
subjects  that  might  probably  be  brought  before  you, 

1 slated  in  substance,  that  you  had  cognizance  of  all 
crimes  and  offences  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  triable  before  the  civil  tribunals, 
whether  committed  within  this  territorial  district,  or 
within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of 
our  laws. 

It  was  intended  so  to  guard  and  qualify  that  in- 
struction as  to  avoid  asserting  or  denying  a jurisdic- 
tion over  crimes  committed  on  the  high-seas  on  board 
a ship  of  war  of  the  United  States;  the  court  wishing 
to  leave  that  question,  if  it  should  be  agitated  before 
you,  open  for  deliberate  consideration  and  decision. 

In  the  progress  ol  your  deliberations  you  came  into 
court  and  submitted  in  writing  two  inquiries,  and 
prayed  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the  court  upon 
the  points  of  law  involved  in  them. 

First — -Whether  the  grand  jury  has  jurisdiction  or 
is  to  make  inquiry  into  offences  committed  on  board 
American  ships  of  war  on  the  high  seas? 

Second — If  so,  is  it  their  province  to  inquire  into 
the  offenoe  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  cap- 
tain Mackenzie  or  any  other  person  on  board  the 
ship  of  war  Somers? 

With  these  inquiries  you  submitted  to  the  court 
three  several  charges  in  writing  which  had  been  laid 
before  your  body,  and  which  supply  in  part  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  specific  advice  is  requested. 

One  is  a complaint  by  Henry  Morris,  against  Alex- 
ander Slidell  Mackenzie  and  Guert  Gansevoort,  “for 
the  murder  of  Philip  Spencer,  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  on  board  the  United  States  brig  Somers,  within 
the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  par- 
ticular state,  on  the  first  day  of  December  1842.” 

One  by  Margaret  E.  Cromwell,  charging  in  the 
same  terms  the  murder  of  Samuel  Cromwell  at  the 
same  time  and  place. 

And  ojne  by  Charles  Cleveland,  charging  the  same 
persons  with  “the  crime  of  manslaughter,  in  putting 
to  death  Elisha  Small,  at  the  same  time  and  place.” 

No  other  facts  are  communicated  by  your  body  to 
the  court,  but  the  observations  I shall  proceed  to  of- 
fer in  reply  to,  these  questions,  will  be  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  parties  named  in  these  oharges  were,  at 
the  time  of  the  alleged  offences,  all  regularly  attach- 
ed to  the  brig  of  war  Somers  as  officers  and  seamen, 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  se- 
veral deaths  were  produced  by  the  public  execution 
of  the  deceased,  under  the  orders  of  Mackenzie, 
commander  of  the  brig,  and  that  Gansevoort  was  a 
commissioned  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  serving  in  that 
rank  on  board,  and  in  that  oapacity  aided  and  assist- 
ed in  the  executions. 

It  will  also  be  taken  as  connected  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  that  on  the  return  of  the  brig  to  the  United 
States  a court  of  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  secre- 
tary ol  the  navy,  to  investigate  this  transaction,  and 
that  court  found  and  reported  to  the  secretary  that 
the  conduct  of  cammander  Mackenzie  and  lieutenant 
Gansevoort  in  the  matter  was  fully  justified  by  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  and  the  ship  were 
placed. 

That  thereupon  a oourt  martial  was  ordered  and 
convened  by  directions  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
for  the  trial  of  commander  Mackenzie  on  a charge 
of  murder,  and  that  the  court  is  now  in  session  at 
Brooklyn,  proceeding  with  the  hearing  and  trial  of 
the  complaint  now  brought  before  your  body. 

These  facts  in  substance  are  admitted  by  the  pro- 
secutors in  court,  and  this  dispenses  with  the  neces- 
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sity  of  referring  to  you  the  investigation  and  decision' 
of  the  facts  in  order  to  give  application  to  the  rules 
of  law  that  will  be  stated  to  you. 

The  right  of  a grand  jury  to  apply  to  the  court 
with  which  they  are  connected  for  advice  and  direc- 
tion, in  aid  of  the  duties  they  are  called  upon  to  dis- 
charge, is  fully  recognized  by  the  laws  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  England,  and  its  free  exercise  js  cherished 
and  encouraged. 

For  although  a jury,  without  a satisfactory  certain- 
ty that  the  facts  provided  before  them  fall  within  any 
provision  of  the  criminal  law,  may  excusably  direct 
an  indictment  and  leave  it  to  the  court  afterward  to 
decide  whether  the  matter  presented  be  a criminal 
offence,  yet  it  is  more  consonant  to  a human  admin- 
istration of  justice  to  exempt  the  citizen  from  the 
pain  and  obloquy  of  a public  accusation,  where  it  is 
plain  that  no  crime  has  been  committed. 

What  has  been  said  by  great  authorities  with  re- 
spect to  imperfect  or  uncertain  proof  in  support  of  a 
criminal  charge,  applies  with  equal  force  when  there 
is  defective  evidence  that  any  law  exists  punishing 
the  act — it  being  an  indispensable  ingredient  co  a cri- 
minal accusation  that  there  be  clear  law  both  against 
the  act  charged  as  an  offence  and  to  sustain  the  pro- 
secution as  presented. 

Lord  Hale,  Blackstone,  and  Chitty,  in  adverting  to 
the  ancient  dogma  that  the  grand  jury  ought  to  find 
the  bill  where  there  is  probable  evidence  to  support 
it,  because  it  is  only  an  accusation  and  the  prisoner 
will  afterward  defend  himself  before  a more  public 
tribunal,  have  all  recommended  a more  merciful 
view  of  the  subject,  and  considering  the  ignominy, 
the  dangers  of  perjury,  the  anxiety  of  delay,  and  the 
misery  of  a prison,  insist  that  the  grand  jury  should 
be  well  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before 
subjecting  him  to  a trial.  (2  Hale  P.  C.  61;  ib.  157; 

4 Blacks.  303;  1 Chitty  C.  L.  318  ) 

The  same  reasons  should  restrain  the  jury  from 
finding  an  indictment,  unless  satisfied  that  the  facts 
they  present  will  subject  the  accused  to  a legal  ar- 
raignment and  punishment. 

These  considerations  render  appeals  by  grand  ju- 
ries to  the  court  for  preliminary  counsel  and  direction 
proper  arid  commendable,  whenever  they  are  not 
thoroughly  satisfied  thatthe  case  justifies  their  inter- 
ference— in  order  that  the  citizen  need  not  stand 
exposed  to  the  reproach  and  terror  of  an  infamous 
and  perhaps  capital  charge,  where  there  is  a want  of 
probable  cause  either  in  law  or  evidence  to  support 
it;  as  also  that  they  may  have  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  court  in  unusual  or  difficult  eases  or 
those  of  exciting  interest,  to  help  them  to  a clear 
understanding  of  their  duties  and  an  efficient  execu- 
tion of  them. 

The  practice  to  which  you  have  been  most  accus- 
tomed in  similar  instances,  has  undoubtedly  been  for 
the  court  to  respond  at  once,  or  after  a slight  conside- 
ration and  without  argument,  to  the  inquiries  pro- 
pounded. But  as  the  questions  you  submitted  in- 
volve an  inquiry  into  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  congress,  and  also  into  the  just  powers  and  duties 
of  this  court  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
in  capital  cases,  together  with  the  determination  of 
the  rightful  authority  of  naval  courts  martial  and  the 
effect  of  trials  and  sentences  of  those  courts,  I have 
thought  these  points  to  be  of  such  weight  and  im- 
portance as  to  require  not  only  a mature  and  careful 
examination  by  me,  and  to  justify  the  suspension  of 
the  other  business  of  the  court  for  that  purpose,  but 
also  that  they  presented  a proper  occasion  for  me  to 
invite  counsel  as  well  representing  those  who  prefer 
these  complaints  as  the  parties  affected  by  them,  to 
afford  the  court  the  benefit  of  an  argument  in  aid  of 
the  decision  to  be  rendered. 

The  request  has  been  acceded  to  and  most  satis- 
factorily fulfilled  by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  have 
discussed  the  various  and  interesting  topics  arising 
out  of  these  questions. 

/ You  have  given  your  attendance  from  day  to  day, 
throughout  this  highly  able  and  instructive  argument, 
occupying  more  than  five  successive  days,  and  you 
will  accordingly  fully  comprehend  that  neither  the 
time  I have  allowed  myself  to  study  and  reflect  upon 
the  argument,  nor  the  space  within  which  these  ob- 
servations to  you  must  necessarily  be  compressed, 
will  permit  me  to  follow  out  or  scarcely  advert  to 
the  multifarious  positions  and  illustrations  introduced 
into  the  discussion. 

Gentlemen,  It  may  be  proper  in  this  connection  to 
add  that  you  are  not  to  consider  the  argument  in 
court  as  addressed  to  you  in  your  official  character. 
In  intimating  to  you,  when  your  inquiries  were  sub- 
mitted, that  it  would  be  left  to  yousoption  to  continue 
your  deliberations  it)  your  room  or  attend  the  discus- 
sion here,  and  in  assigning  you  a place  within  the 
bar,  the  court  expressed  and  intended  to  signify  no 
more  than  its  respect  toward  you  personally. 

You  are  aware  that  you  have  have  not  been  called 
from  day  to  day  as  embodied  and  in  official  attend- 


dance,  nor  is  it  recorded  on  the  minutes  that  the 
grand  jury  has  appeared  in  court  since  the  day  you 
presented  these  inquiries. 

It  seemed  necessary  to  notice  these  particulars 
least  it  might  be  supposed  that  these  proceedings  at- 
tempted to  introduce  or  sanction  the  precedent,  that 
the  grand  inquest,  organized  and  sitting  as  a jury, 
could  have  arguments  of  counsel  or  parties  on  mat- 
ters under  their  inquiry  and  deliberation  addressed 
to  them,  and  that  it  was  their  province  to  weigh  and 
decide  the  points  so  discussed. 

This  transaction  is  intended  to  have  no  such  bear- 
ing; nor  is  it  intended  to  consider  your  presence  here 
as  in  any  way  varyingor  diminishing  the  rightful  au- 
thority or  responsibilities  of  the  court. 

The  questions  proposed  are  strictly  questions  of 
law,  which  it  is  the  province  and  duty  of  the  court 
to  decide;  and  I have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  that  in  asking  this  advice  you  meant  to  recog- 
nize the  authority  of  the  court  over  the  matter,  and 
to  abide  by  the  replies  that  may  be  given;  otherwise 
this  solemn  investigation  and  the  prolonged  toils  at- 
tending it  would  be  but  an  idle  parade. 

The  court  cannot  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  points  it  is  called 
upon  to  decide. 

Your  inquiries  are  so  framed  as  to  present  the 
subject  in  its  most  solemn  form,  as  well  as  to  awak- 
en those  solicitudes  and  sympathies  naturally  accom- 
panying the  application  of  general  rules  to  indivi- 
dual cases. 

You  ask  whether  your  authority  extends  to  the 
investigation  of  offences  committed  on  board  Ame- 
rican ships  of  war  on  the  high  seas,  and  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  matters  set  forth  in  these  specific  complaints 
are  within  your  jurisdiction. 

The  occurrence  on  board  the  Somers  with  all  its 
painful  consequences  is  thus  brought  directly  in 
view,  but  is  manifestly  of  subordinate  importance  in 
your  estimation  as  ministers  of  the  law,  to  the  great 
question  propounded  touching  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  and  which  interests  and  affects 
alike  the  individual  citizen  and  the  government  in 
the  whole  extent  and  duration  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  this  branch  of  the  law. 

This  question  ought  to  be  calmly  investigated,  and 
decided  as  a naked  proposition  of  law,  and  without 
allowing  the  judgment  to  be  disturbed  by  apprehen- 
sions that  the  conclusion  adopted  may  in  its  opera- 
tion place  the  parties  accused  in  this  instance,  un- 
der increased  liabilities  and  dangers,  or  may  lend  to 
afford  them  extraordinary  privileges  and  advantages 
of  defence. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware,  gentlemen,  thatthe 
subject  matter  involved  in  this  special  case  has  been 
under  consideration  before  me,  on  several  instances 
previous  to  the  sitting  of  this  court,  and  that  I de- 
clined awarding  a warrant  to  arrest  these  parties. 

The  disposition  then  made  of  the  case  was  under 
special  aspects  of  the  subject,  and  does  not  necessa- 
rily embrace  the  main  points  now  submitted;  and 
even  if  it  involved  the  same  matters,  I feel  called 
upon  to  examine  and  consider  the  whole  subject  un- 
der the  aid  of  the  argument  now  heard,  as  if  it  had 
never  before  been  brought  to  my  attention.  # 

In  proceeding  to  the  investigation  of  the  juridical 
facts  demanded  by  your  inquiries,  it  may  be  fitting 
the  occasion  forme  to  say,  that  it  cannot  be  of  the 
slightest  consequence  to  the  court  how  those  facts 
may  be  found. 

I shall  not  hesitate  to  assume  for  my  learned  asso- 
ciate who  presides  in  this  court,  nor  to  assert  for 
myself,  that  the  court  never  hesitates  or  shrinks 
from  applying  the  full  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it 
by  law,  over  whatever  subjects  or  persons  such  ju- 
risdiction may  operate,  and  never  seeks  or  permits 
itself  to  exercise  one  that  it  does  not  find  clearly 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  law.  Neither  can  it  be  of 
any  moment  to  the  judges  whether  they  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  crimes  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on 
board  merchant  vessels  or  war  vessels,  nor  whether 
the  individuals  brought  to  trial  be  commanders  and 
officers  of  private  ships,  or  commissioned  officers  of 
the  navy. 

The  records  of  this  court  will  show  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  judges  now  in  commission  have 
tried  sea-offences  of  every  denomination,  and  have 
sentenced  to  capital  punishment  maay  persons  con- 
victed of  homicides  and  other  atrocious  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  high  sea;  and  the  question  as  a law 
fact  now  raised  is,  whether  the  like  powers  extend 
to,  and  are  to  be  exercised  over,  offences  committed 
on  board  the  armed  vessels  of  the  U.  States. 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  must  depend  upon  the 
true  import  and  operation  of  the  crimes  act  of  April 
30,  1790,  and  of  March  3d,  1825,  in  connection  with 
the  act  of  April  23,  1800,  if  the  latter  be  a valid  act, 
and  still  in  force. 

This  court  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  crimi- 
nal matters  not  allotted  to  it  specifically  by  act  of 


congress.  This  principle  is  definitively  settled  by 
the  adjudications  of  the  supreme  court,  (7  Crunch 
32;  1 Wheat.  415;  5 Wheat.  76 J and  the  U.  Slates, 
vs.  Bevans,  3 IT/ieaf,  336  determines  thatpoint  most  un- 
equivocally, whatever  may  be  its  effect  and  influence 
on  other  questions  connected  with  this  case,  upon 
which  it  has  been  so  frequently  cited.  The  objec- 
tions to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  the  sub- 
jects of  your  inquiry  result  in  these  propositions. 

1.  That  congress  has  power  under  the  constitution 
to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  offences  committed 
in  the  army  and  navy,  without  trial  in  the  courts  of 
law. 

2.  That  the  statute  establishing  rules  for  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  navy,  (A pril  23, 
1800),  is  an  execution  of  that  power  in  respect  to 
the  naval  forces. 

3.  That  the  crimes  act  of  1790  and  1825,  neither 
in  terms  nor  by  necessary  intendment,  embrace  of- 
fences committed  in  the  navy,  and  only  such  offen- 
ces committed  in  the  army  are  punishable  under 
them  as  are  expressly  reserved  in  the  rules  and  arti- 
cles of  war  for  trial  in  the  civil  courts. 

In  support  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  over 
the  matters  charged  before  you,  these  general  posi- 
sions  are  contended  for: 

1.  That  the  judicial  power  of  this  court  under  the 
constitution  extends  to  all  crimes  against  the  United 
States  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  such  of- 
fences affecting  the  public  peace  or  welfare  must  be 
proceeded  against  by  indictment  and  trial  before  a 
jury. 

2.  That  the  crimes  acts  give  to  this  court  cogni- 
zance of  murder  and  manslaughter  committed  on  the 
high  seas  without  distinction  between  public  and  pri- 
vate vessels,  and  are  a full  execution  of  the  consti- 
tutional power  in  that  behalf. 

3.  That  the  power  in  congress  to  erect  courts  mar- 
tial and  punish  offences  by  their  sentence,  is  an  im- 
plied and  not  a direct  power,  and  must  be  exercised 
in  subordination  to  the  positive  powers  reserved  to 
the  judiciary. 

4.  That  the  act’establishing  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  navy,  under  the  constitu- 
tional restriction,  can  give  no  authority  to  courts 
martial  to  try  offences  other  than  of  a strictly  mili- 
tary or  disciplinary  character,  or  such  offences  as 
are  both  committed  and  brought  to  trial  out  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts,  or  during  the 
existence  of  war  or  public  danger. 

I do  not  attempt  to  lay  down  these  positions  in  the 
precise  language  of  counsel,  but  this  statement  exhi- 
bits the  main  conclusions  which  the  arguments  on  the 
one  side  and  the  other  labored  to  establish  or  com- 
bat, at  least'so  far  as  they  enter  into  the  opinion  I 
am  about  to  submit  to  you. 

The  counsel  have  discussed  the  constitutional 
question  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  pow- 
ers of  congress  in  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  navy,  with  the  highest  ability  and  learning,  anf 
if  the  duty  devolved  upon  this  court  to  settle  that 
question  definitively,  I should  feel  constrained  to 
bestow  on  it  a much  more  labored  and  thorough  ex- 
amination and  give  to  the  preparation  of  the  opinion 
supporting  my  views  a fuller  developement  and  wi- 
der range  of  illustration.  But  it  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  the  case  has  assumed  a posture  rendering 
it  necessary  or  fitting  for  this  court  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  consideration  of  the  constitutional  point. 

The  circuit  court  has  but  a limited  authority  and 
though  its  decision  affords  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
particular  case,  and  may  control  the  district  court 
within  its  own  district,  yet  beyond  that,  it  has  no 
force  or  efficiency  in  fixing  the  construction  of  the 
constitution  or  a law,  and  the  court  will  according' 
ly  cautiously  forbear  carrying  its  adjudication  be 
yond  the  demands  of  the  special  point  under  judg. 
ment. 

The  point  to  which  that  discussion  is  alone  perti- 
nent here  is  whether,  if  the  act  of  April  23,  180C 
confers  on  naval  courts  martial  jurisdiction  over 
murder  and  manslaughter  committed  in  the  navy  oi 
the  high  seas,  congress  had  competent  authority  to 
pass  such  law. 

Under  our  system  of  jurisprudence  the  written  con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law,  and  not  only  bestows  on 
congress  all  legislative  powers  that  can  be  rightfully 
employed,  but  furthermore  limits  with  paramount  au- 
thority the-extent  within  which  such  legislation  may 
be  exercised.  An  enactment  by  congress,  therefore, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution,  or  not  authorised  bj 
its  provisions,  becomes  inoperative  and  void,  and  ne 
court,  of  the  humblest  powers,  can  be  called  upon  to 
enforce  it  (2  Dali.  304.)  No  court  would  be  bound 
by  an  ex-post-facto  law;  by  an  act  of  attainder;  a 
statute  directing  magistrates  to  try  capital  cases 
without  the  aid  of  juries,  &c.  &c.  But  it  is  a princi- 
ple equally  sound  and  clear,  that  the  collision  between 
the  constitution  and  statute,  or  the  defect  of  power 
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in  congress  to  pass  the  law,  must  be  of  the  most 
plain  and  indisputable  character  to  justify  in  any  tri- 
bunal a refusal  to  recognize  its  validity. 

The  supreme  court  restrains  its  high  powers  with- 
in such  limits,  and  the  caution  is  more  needful  and 
should  be  more  imperative  with  every  sub-ordinate 
magistrate  and  court.  The  presumption  is  always 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  statutes  until  the 
contrary  is  clearly  demonstrated  (4  Dali.  14.)  Full 
effect  will  be  given  by  every  judicatory  to  a statute, 
unless  its  opposition  to  the  constitution  is  of  that  na- 
ture that  the  court  feels  a clear  and  strong  convic- 
tion of  their  incapability  (6  Crunch  87,  1 Peters  R, 
604.  Sergeant  Const,  into,  ch.  34.  Under  these  prin- 
ciples of  decision,  it  is  manifest  that  unless  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  constitution  and  the  act  in 
question  is  palpable  and  irreconcielable,  this  court 
must  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of  congress  to  pass 
it  and  receive  the  act  as  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
connection  with  this  point  the  constitution  will  be 
adverted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  there  is  colorable  or  probable  authority  gi- 
ven to  congress  in  this  behalf,  and  accordingly  all 
doubts,  if  any  arise,  will  apply  in  support  of  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law  and  not  against  it. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  which  havebeen 
cited  and  commented  on  as  applicable  to  this  ques- 
tion, are  article  1,  sec.  8,  subdivisions  9,  11.  12,  13, 
14,  15,  and  article  3,  sec.  1, subdivisions  1 and  2,  and 
amendments  5th  and  6th. 

To  discern  more  distinctly  the  bearings  of  these 
several  clauses  on  the  subject  under  consideration, 
those  parts  deemed  essential  will  be  recited  in  con- 
nection. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  constitute  tribunals 
inferior  to  the  supreme  court;  to  define  and  punish 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations;  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies, to  provide  and  maintain  a navy;  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces;  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia, 
&c.  &c.,  and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish;  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  under  this  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  all  cases  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction.  The  trial  of  all 
crimes  shall  be  by  jury,  and  no  person  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  a capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crime, 
unless  on  a presentment  or  indictment  of  a grand 
jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger;  in  all  criminal  pro- 
secutions the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a spee- 
dy and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  slate 
and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

It  may  conduce  to  a clearer  apprehension  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  powers  thus  imparted  by  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
practically  to  be  applied,  to  advert  to  the  condition 
of  the  country  in  relation  to  these  particulars  antece- 
dent to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

During  the  colonial  dependency  of  this  country  the 
power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  provide  and 
maintain  navies  was  solely  with  Great  Britain,  and 
the  British  forces  on  land  or  at  sea  were  subject  to 
her  laws  alone. 

The  civil  polity  of  the  colonies  was  however  am- 
ple and  in  many  instances  sovereign,  within  their 
respective  boundaries,  but  it  is  believed  was  never 
recognized  as  extending  beyond  their  territorial 
limits. 

Accordingly,  although  all  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors committed  on  land  were  punished  in  the  local 
courts,  offences  on  the  high  seas  or  on  waters  within 
the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  were  placed  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  vice  admiralty  courts,  and  were 
punishable  under  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

This  jurisdiction  was  conferred  by  commissions 
issued  from  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  was  ex- 
ercised in  capital  cases  by  the  vice  admiralty  judge 
or  commissary  in  conjunction  with  the  local  judges  of 
the  suprerior  court,  governor  or  lieutenant  governor, 
and  it  is  believed,  always  up  to  the  revolution,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  juries. 

A commission  issued  to  Lewis  Morris  in  1738,  ap- 
pointing him  commissary  of  the  provinces  of  New 
York,  Connecticut,  east  and  west  New  Jersey,  em- 
powered him  personally  or  by  surrogate  or  deputy  to 
try  all  crimes  and  offences  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  &c.,  according  to  the  civil  and  maritime  laws 
and  custom^  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  of  Eng- 
land anciently  u-ed. 

Other  commissions  of  the  same  tenor  issued  to  the 
vice  admiralty  here,  and  were  undoubtedly  granted 


in  all  the  provinces.  (2  Gall.  470.  Note — Sergeant 
Const.  La w.  Introduction  4,  5.)  The  archives  of  this 
court  exhibit  a trial  for  piracy,  before  such  court, 
without  a jury,  as  early  as  the  year  1701,  and  the 
valuable  treatise  of  Mr.  Washburne  shows  that  trials 
in  that  form  were  common,  in  this  district,  while 
composed  of  the  New  England  states,  N.  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  in  the  northern  district  after  it  was 
separated  in  1703  from  New  York,  from  the  year 
1673  to  the  revolution.  ( Judicial  History  of  Mass , 172 
and  176.) 

Time  will  not  permit  my  examining  with  fullness 
and  accuracy  into  the  constitution  of  the  admiralty 
courts  of  the  several  states  or  the  manner  in  which 
offences  at  sea  were  tried  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  Some  of  the  courts  were  probably  first  erect- 
ed under  the  resolution  of  congress  of  1775,  ( Sergt . 
Const.  Law.  10,  11;  1 Jour.  Continental  Congress  142, 
1 Laws  U-  S.  620,)  and  others,  the  organization  of 
which  had  been  retained  by  individual  states  as  they 
existed  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  may  have 
still  continued  their  accustomed  jurisdiction  under  the 
authority  of  the  state,  (2  Dali.  162;  3 Hall  Law  J.  21 1 
221;  Duponceau  on  Jurisd.  136;  2 Gall  470;  Wash- 
burne 185. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the 
jurisdiction  employed  by  these  local  admiralty  courts 
from  1774  to  1781  in  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
crimes  committed  at  sea,  it  is  most  manifest  that  none 
was  ever  exercised  in  them  over  offences  occurring 
in  the  naval  forces. 

These  forces  were  under  the  exclusive  government 
and  control  of  the  continental  congress,  and  in  no 
way  made  amenable  to  the  jurisdistion  of  the  stale 
courts;  on  the  contrary  the  earliest  exercises  of  na- 
tional authority  by  the  congress,  and  not  the  least 
emphatic  ones  during  the  period  of  its  existence,  in 
the  form  of  positive  legislation,  were  the  enactmenfs 
of  rules  and  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the 
army  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  navy,  by  which  the  entire  authority  over  both 
these  branches  of  the  public  service  was  assumed  by 
congress  and  enforced  by  courts  martial  without  re- 
ference to  the  local  tribunals  (2  American  Archives 
1855;  1 Jour.  Continental  congress,  128,  and  139;  ibid 
262.) 

This  separation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  from 
connection  with  the  local  courts  and  method  of  pun- 
ishment of  offences  committed  within  either  by  the 
appropriate  courts  martial,  was  resumed  and  main- 
tained under  the  confederation,  while  that  govern- 
ment continued,  and  until  it  passed  into  the  national 
constitution.  By  the  9th  article  of  the  confederation, 
congress  was  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  nine 
states,  to  enter  into  war.  They  had  plenary  power 
to  appoint  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies 
on  the  high  seas,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
and  to  direct  their  operations;  and  on  authorising  the 
raising  of  land  forces  in  1787,  they  recognised  the 
existing  rules  and  articles  of  war  as  in  force  for  the 
government  of  the  troops  (12  Journal  Cont.  Cong. 
173),  and  this  understanding  of  the  continued  opera- 
tion and  force  of  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  is 
shown  by  various  statutes  passed  since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  (Sept.  29,  1769,  sec.  4;  Apl.  3b, 
1790,  sec.  13;  April  10,  1806,  sec.  3.) 

Congress  executed  the  power  to  appoint  courts  for 
the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  im- 
mediately after  its  organization  under  the  confedera- 
tion. 

By  resolve  of  April  5, 1781.  they  directed  that  such 
offences  should  be  inquired  of,  indicted  and  tried  by 
grand  and  petit  juries  according  to  the  course  of  this 
common  law,  and  constituted  the  justices  of  the  su- 
preme or  superior  court  of  judicature  and  judge  of 
the  court  ol  admiralty  of  the  several  and  respective 
stales,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  judges  for  hear- 
ing and  trying  such  offenders.  (7  Journal  contl.  cong. 
76;  1 laws  U.  S.  670 — 1. 

The  members  of  the  convention  who  framed  the 
constitution — the  citizens  of  the  respective  slates, 
who  finally  adopted  it,  had  been  familiar  through  the 
revolution,  and  the  period  of  the  confederation,  with 
this  arrangement  and  practical  exercise  of  those  re- 
spective powers. 

When  then  they  transferred  to  the  new  constitution 
the  language  of  the  confederation,  in  relation  to  the 
government  of  the  land  arid  naval  forces,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  provision  in  respect  to  piracies  and  felo- 
nies, it  is  natural  tosuppose  that  these  provisions  were 
understood  in  the  same  sense,  and  were  designed  to 
convey  the  same  power  as  that  affixed  to  them  in 
the  usages  and  practices  under  the  preceding  govern- 
ment. 

These  circumstances  world  justly  have  great  sig- 
riificancy  in  denoting  that  the  constitution  on  its  adap- 
tion was  understood  and  designed  to  leave  to  congress 
the  power  to  govern  the  land  and  naval  forces  as  here- 


tofore, by  means  of  courts  martial,  and  that  piracies 
and  felonies,  in  (heir  ordinary  common  law  accepta- 
tion, should  be  referred  to  the  judiciary,  and  be  in- 
dicted arid  tried  by  juries. 

It  is  also  a circumstance  of  some  weight  in  as- 
certaining the  understanding  and  intent  of  the  coni 
vent1  on  in  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  under 
consideration,  that  the  usages  of  the  continenta- 
government  were  designed  to  the  strict  correspon- 
dence with  those  of  England  in  the  same  parti- 
culars. 

The  rules  and  articles  of  war  were  borrowed  in 
substance  from  the  English  mutiny  acts,  and  those 
of  the  navy  were  copied  literally  in  all  important 
features,  from  the  act  of  22  Geo.  2,  chapter  25,  (1 
McArthur  on  court  martial  348,  app.  no  ];  Jacob's 
law  dicty.  navy  3,  and  the  trial  of  sea  felonies  was 
made  to  conform  to  the  proceedings  in  like  cases  be- 
fore the  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  admiralty  ses- 
sions. 

I think  the  English  law,  as  understood  at  that 
day,  was  definite  and  clear  that  courts  martial,  ar- 
my or  navy,  had  exclusive  cognizance  over  all  of- 
fences against  the  rules  and  articles,  unless  jurisdic- 
tion was  expressly  given  by  statute  to  some  other  tri- 
bunal. 

Such  acceptation  of  the  import  and  operation  of 
the  articles,  connected  with  the  familiar  usages  un- 
der the  continental  government,  tend  strongly  to 
show  that  in  giving  congress  power  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  that  power  was  intended  to  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  what  was  to  that  time  practised  in 
England,  and  in  this  country,  in  that  behalf. 

The  implication  of  such  full  power  from  the 
terms  used  in  the  first  article,  section  8,  clause  13 
would  probably  be  of  equal  force  with  an  express 
grant(Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  9 Wheat.  209,)  without  the 
intervention  of  the  3d  article,  which  attaches  to  the 
judiciary  department  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  all 
crimes. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  the  expression  all  crimes  in  the 
article,  is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  absolute  sense,  as  em- 
bracing every  description  of  criminal  offences,  for 
the  5th  amendment  excepts  from  prosecution  before 
a jury  some  cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces 
and  the  militia. 

Whether  all  of  that  class  of  cases  are  excepted,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  inquire,  in  this  connection.  There 
must,  upon  the  plain  meaning  of  the  exception,  be 
left  to  congress  a power  to  legislate  to  some  extent 
over  the  punishment  of  offences  committed  in  the  ar- 
my or  navy,  by  other  means  than  trial  by  jury. 

The  next  consideration  is,  whether  this  reserved 
power  by  the  terms  of  the  exception  is  limited  to 
cases  arising  when  the  forces  are  in  actual  service  in 
time  of  war  or  public  danger;  or  whether  there  is  an 
implied  limitation  of  it  to  cases  of  a strictly  discipli- 
nary or  military  character,  or  to  cases  tried  out  of 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  States. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  excepting  clause  to  the 
5th  amendment  obviously  imports  that  the  qualifica- 
tion of  actual  service  and  a state  of  war  or  public 
danger  applies  to  the  militia  alone. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  first  section,  the  militia 
are  liable  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  placed  under  their  government,  only 
under  the  existence  of  the  exigencies  of  public  dan- 
ger in  war. 

The  terms  of  the  limitation  would  therefore  aptly 
apply  tothispeculiarservice  exacted  from  the  militia, 
but  would  be  unusual  and  extraordinary  in  respect  to 
forces  under  regular  enlistment  and  whose  subjection 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  government  had  no 
necessary  connection  with  a condition  of  war  or  pub- 
lic danger. 

I have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  the 
power  of  congress  over  the  land  and  naval  forces  is 
irrespective  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  country, 
and  is  the  same  in  lime  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger. 

The  farther  limitation  argued  for,  to  military  of- 
fences strictly,  or  such  as  are  committed  abroad,  does 
not  arise  out  of  the  language  of  the  power,  but  is 
inferred  because  of  a supposed  conflict  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  judiciary,  if  the  power  be  understood 
in  an  unlimited  sense.  Whatever  may  be  the  force 
of  this  argument,  it  does  not  establish  an  inevitable 
collision  between  the  two  clauses  of  the  constitution, 
but  only  a possible  one,  dependent  chiefly  upon  the 
construction  of  the  5th  amendment,  whether  the  ex- 
ception embraces  the  entire  subject  of  cases  arising 
in  the  army  and  navy,  or  only  special  and  peculiar 
instances. 

To  show  a mere  equivocal  or  dubious  power  in 
congress  is  not  enough  to  nullify  a law;  the  want  of 
authority  to  pass  it  must  be  palpable. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  is  an  inherent  restric- 
tion in  the  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
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and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  confining 
the  authority  over  these  arms  of  public  service  to 
them  in  their  organized  and  collective  capacity.  That 
to  govern  and  regulate  these  forces,  obviously  imports 
an  authority  to  control  their  operations  and  act  upon 
them  in  their  aggregate  character,  and  that  the  power 
over  the  individuals  composing  the  forces  is  only  in- 
cidental and  can  be  carried  no  farther  than  is  indes- 
pensable  to  maintain  such  organization  and  conduct 
such  operations. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  power  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  articles  of  confederation,  was  that  of 
“making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  and  directing  tlieir  opera- 
tions,”  implying  probably,  that  a doubt  might  exist 
whether  the  authority  to  govern  and  regulate  the 
forces  might'not  be  construed  as  confined  to  the  indi- 
viduals composing  them,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
needful  to  obviate  this  possible  qualification  of  the 
power,  by  a direct  one  over  the  forces  in  their  united 
and  combined  character,  and  to  that  end  the  clause 
empowering  congress  to  direct  their  operations  was 
added. 

The  convention,  in  copying  from  the  articles  of 
confederation  the  body  of  the  power,  omitted  the 
closing  clause.  It  was  obviously  superfluous,  because 
the  disposition  and  operation  of  the  forces  must  be 
one  incident  to  and  inseparable  from  their  govern- 
ment. The  alteration,  however,  issignificanttoshow 
that  the  states  when  the  articles  of  confederation 
were  established,  and  the  convention  in  framing  the 
constitution,  understood  the  power  to  govern  and  re- 
gulate forces  as  indubitably  comprehending  legisla- 
tive authority  over  the  individuals  constituting  the 
forces. 

This  is  palpably  the  natural  force  of  language;  a 
different  reading  would  be  an  artificial  and  constrain- 
ed construction. 

A power  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  re- 
gulation of  a nation,  a province,  a city,  necessarily 
imports  full  authority  over  the  individual  subjects  as 
well  as  the  community  collectively. 

Neither  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  is  the  idea  of 
land  or  naval  forces  limited  to  bodies  combined 
and  acting  only  in  an  organized  form;  each  com- 
ponent part  is  as  distinctly  signified  as  if  separately 
named. 

The  grand  total  to  the  national  powers  is  expressed 
in  the  term  forces.  But  so  also  are  its  constituents  to 
whatever  diminution  of  sub-divisions. 

Armies,  divisions,  brigades,  regiments,  companies, 
guards,  sentinels,  fleets,  squadrons,  separate  vessels, 
boats’ creyvs,  are  land  and  naval  forces,  integrally  and 
independently,  no  less  than  when  compounded  in  the 
general  mass,  and  so  is  the  individual  soldier  and  sea- 
man. 

These  observations,  gentlemen,  are  all  I propose 
to  offer  you  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  to  settle  the  true 
construction  of  the  constitution  in  the  particular  un- 
der consideration. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  have  been  re- 
viewed to  ascertain  whether  they  plainly  interdict  to 
congress  the  power  to  pass  lav/s  to  punish  by  courts 
martial,  common  law  crimes  committed  in  the  army 
or  navy;  and  if  no  such  prohibition  exists,  whether 
there  is  in  those  provisions  probable  cause  to  imply 
the  existence  of  such  power  in  congress. 

I have  already  stated  to  you  that,  upon  general 
principles,  and  in  consonance  with  the  adjudications 
of  our  highest  tribunal,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  court 
to  accept  an  act  of  congress  as  of  full  authority  and 
binding,  if  there  be  only  color  of  authority  or  proba- 
ble cause  in  the  constitution  to  uphold  it. 

I limit  myself  therefore  to  the  remark  that  the  in- 
congruity insisted  on  between  the  constitution  and  an 
act  of  congress  assuming  to  take  from  the  judiciary 
and  confer  on  courts  martial  jurisdiction  over  crimi- 
nal offences  in  the  navy,  is  not  direct  and  palpable, 
and  is  no  more  than  supposiittious  and  inferential,  and 
accordingly  reaches  no  farther  than  to  raise  a doubt 
whether  the  power  is  vested  in  congress.  If  such 
doubt  exist,  it  is  not  to  apply  against  the  validity  of 
the  law,  but  in  support  of  it. 

I therefore  decide  that  in  respect  to  this  court  and 
the  action  of  your  body,  the  act  of  congress  of  April 
23,  1800,  is  valid  and  obligatory,  even  if  in  its  true 
construction  it  gives  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  a court 
martial  over  the  homicides  complained  of  before 
you. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  gentlemen,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  congress  to  govern 
the  army  and  navy,  by  bringing  offences  committed 
in  either  under  ihe  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  law; 
( Heuston  vs.  Moore,  5 Wheaton  1.) 

This  power  is  fully  executed  in  respect  to  the 
army  in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war  adopted, 
April  10, 1806,  (Rule  33 — I L.  JV.  S.  18.)  But  no  such 
expression  of  intention  is  introduced  into  the  navy 
code. 


Whether  then  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
to  take  cognizance  of  offences  committed  in  the 
naval  forces,  depends  entirely  upon  the  true  intent 
of  congress  in  that  behalf  as  expressed  in  the 
crimes  acts  of  1790,  1825  and  1835,  and  the  navy  act 
of  1800. 

The  competency  of  this  court  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  judiciary  act  (sec.  11)  to  exercise  the 
jurisdiction  cannot  admit  of  question. 

The  sole  inquiry  then  is,  has  the  jurisdiction  been 
given  it  over  the  subject  matter,  by  act  of  congress, 
in  express  terms,  or  by  necessary  implication? 

The  argument  upon  this  branch  of  the  case  has  on 
both  sides  been  exceedingly  thorough  and  acute;  and 
although  it  has  been  my  duty  and  pleasure  to  study 
the  reasonings  and  authorities  adduced,  with  minute 
care  and  attention,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  nor  will 
it  be  physically  in  my  power  within  the  limits  of 
these  instructions,  to  state  to  you  the  details  of  this 
examination  or  its  result  in  respect  to  all  the  particu- 
lars of  the  argument. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  compels  me  to  attempt  no 
more  than  to  lay  before  you  the  general  conclusions 
of  my  judgment  . upon  the  controlling  points  embrac- 
ed in  yourjinquiries. 

This  first  crimes  act  was  passed  April  30,  1790,  at 
the  second  session  of  the  first  congress. 

No  action  had  been  taken  on  the  subject  at  the  pre- 
vious session,  other  than  to  provide  for  the  apprehen- 
sion and  trial  of  criminals,  (dct  Sept.  24,  1789,  sec. 
11,  33.” 

In  proceeding  to  institute  and  establish  a system 
of  criminal  jurisprudence,  congress  acted  upon  the 
assumption  that  there  were  four  great  classes  of  na- 
tional offences  over  which  it  had  supreme  authority. 
1,  infractions  of  the  law  of  nations;  2,  violations  of 
the  laws  of  the  union  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States;  3,  piracies  and  felonies  on  the 
high  seas  or  criminal  offences  committed  there;  and 
4,  offences  committed  in  the  army  and  navy  and  mi- 
litia, when  in  actual  service  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  unquestionably  competent  for  congress  to 
legislate  over  all  those  subjects  in  a single  statute  or 
section,  and  when  language  is  employed  specifically 
applying  to  some  of  the  subjects,  and  broad  enough 
to  embrace  others,  but  not  designating  them  express- 
ly, it  becomes  a question  of  construction  resting  up- 
on the  intent  of  the  legislature,  whether  the  law  is 
to  have  the  more  extensive  or  the  more  limited  ap- 
plication. 

For  instance  this  statute  punishes,  but  not  capital- 
ly, misprision  of  felony,  manslaughter,  mayhem,  em- 
bezzlement of  public  property  or  receiving  stolen 
goods,  committed  in  any  port  or  place  under  the  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and 
this  language  is  plainly  extensive  enough  to  include 
the  commission  of  those  crimes  by  the  land  forces  of 
the  United  States  stationed  at  such  places. 

Was  it  the  intention  of  congress  to  apply  this  ge- 
neral legislation  over  crimes  on  land  to  like  offences 
committed  in  the  army? 

By  the  50th  article  of  the  rules  and  articles  of 
war,  all  crimes  not  capital,  though  not  mentioned  in 
the  articles  of  war,  are  to  be  taken  cognizance  of  by 
courts  martial  and  to  be  punished  at  their  discretion. 
The  2d  additional  article  provides  for  the  punishment 
of  embezzlement,  by  courts  martial,  &c.  Those 
rules  and  articles  of  war  were  re-enacted  by  a gene- 
ral adopting  clause  in  the  act  of  September  29.  1789, 
sec.  4,  and  were  accordingly  in  force  when  the  crimes 
act  was  passed. 

If  then  the  general  intendment  might  be  that  the 
posterior  law  repealed  or  superceded  the  antecedent 
one,  that  presumption  or  rule  of  construction  could 
not  be  applied  to  the  act  of  1790,  because  on  the 
same  day  that  statute  was  enacted,  congress  passed 
another  regulating  the  military  establishment,  by  the 
13th  section  of  which  it  was  declared  that  the  com- 
missioned officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  pri- 
vates, &c.  of  the  army  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war  which  have  been  established  by 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  as  fat  as  the 
same  may  be  applicable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  &c.  f2  L.  U.  S.  102.) 

Here  then  is  a most  positive  and  authoritative  ex- 
position of  the  crimes  act,  showing  that  it  had  no  pa- 
ramount operation  over  the  land  forces,  but  must  be 
construed  in  subordination  to  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war  applicable  to  the  case. 

The  32d  article  of  the  existing  rules  of  war  (4  L. 
U.  S.  18)  is  pertinent  to  show  the  understanding  of 
congress  that  express  legislation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  officers  and  privates  of  the  army  to 
trial  before  the  civil  courts  for  capital  crimes,  or  acts 
of  violence  to  the  persons  or  propriety  of  citizens, 
and  affords  additional  evidence  that  the  crimes  act  of 
1790  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  land  forces. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  had  no  ships  of  war 
in  commission,  and  though  the  language  of  1790  is 


broad  enough  to  include  offences  committed  in  the 
naval  forces,  yet  the  punishment  provided  for  offen- 
ces on  the  high  seas  would  not  as  a fact  have  that 
direct  and  certain  application  to  the  navy  that  the 
statute  had  to  crimes  on  board  merchant  vessels. 

There  is, however,  nothing  incongruous  or  unusual 
in  legislating  prospectively  in  contemplation  of  a 
state  of  things  likely  or  probable  to  exist. 

Nothing  could  be  more  probable  with  a maritime 
people  having  the  habitudes  of  ours  and  connected 
with  all  the  trading  nations  of  the  earth  by  an  active 
and  increasing  commerce,  than  that  ships  of  war  and 
navies  would  speedily  be  constructed  and  put  in  ser- 
vice, and  language  in  an  act  of  congress  adapted  to 
vessels  of  that  character,  though  not  in  fact  in  exist- 
ence, would  most  properly  be  held  as  contemplating 
their  existence  and  be  applied  to  them  when  they 
should  be  called  into  service,  if  the  construction  and 
application  of  the  language  were  to  be  gathered  from 
the  act  alone. 

I shall  not  go  into  a critical  scrutiny  of  the  phra- 
seology of  the  crimes  acts  of  1790  and  1825  to  test 
the  force  of  the  internal  evidence,  or  how  it  prepon- 
derates, indicating  an  intent  of  the  legislature  to 
limit  those  acts  to  merchant  vessels  or  to  embrace 
within  them  national  vessels  also — supposing  the  lan- 
guage used  in  its  general  import  to  be  alike  applica- 
ble to  either. 

I consider  the  act  of  April  23,  1800,  a more  satis- 
factory key  to  the  intent  of  the  act  of  1790,  or  if  not 
legitimately  operating  as  an  exposition  of  the  crimes 
act,  yet  as  fixing  with  clearness  and  certainty  the  rule 
thereafter  to  be  applied  to  public  vessels. 

It  harmonizes  with  the  legislation  in  respect  to  the 
land  forces,  placing  each  under  its  own  laws  and 
courts  to  such  extent  as  the  discretion  of  congress 
deemed  proper. 

Offenders  in  the  land  forces  in  certain  cases  were 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  courts  of  law  for  trial 
and  punishment.  A similar  provision  is  contained 
in  the  English  mutiny  act  [2d  McArthur,  229,]  with- 
out which  it  would  seem  to  be  thought  that  under 
the  general  authority  to  try  all  cases  not  capital, 
courts  martial  would  have  exclusive  cognizance  of 
that  class  of  offences  when  committed  in  the  army, 
[1  Toml.  Diet.  482;  2 d McArthur  296.]  But  no  such 
direction  or  authority  is  incorporated  in  the  naval 
code,  and  the  design  of  congress  therefore  to  give 
the  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  offences  enumerated 
to  the  naval  courts  martial  would  seem  indubitable. 

In  this  connection  the  reasoning  of  the  supreme 
court,  inU.  S.  vs.  Berans,  has  direct  pertinency  and 
force,  (3  Wheat.  336.) 

That  case  was  argued  with  great  talent  and  ful- 
ness and  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  court  manifests 
that  it  was  considered  with  deep  attention. 

The  question  before  the  court  was  solely  as  to  the 
operation  and  meaning  of  the  crimes  act  of  1790. — 
The  indictment  was  on  the  8th  section  of  that  act, 
here  also  in  question.  The  act  was  cautiously  ex- 
plored by  the  court  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  provision  within  it  authorizing  a circuit  court  to 
try  one  indicted  for  murder  on  board  a ship  of  war, 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States:  and  a leading  inquiry  was  whether  language 
in  the  crimes  act  which  might  embrace  a ship  of  war, 
should  be  applied  to  it. 

First,  the  court  repudiates  the  signification  claim- 
ed for  the  word  “p/ace”  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  used  in  the  act,  as  com- 
prehending a ship  of  war.  But  then  not  satisfied 
with  that  conclusion  upon  the  mere  import  of  a word 
and  phrase,  draws  from  the  act  what  must  be  regard- 
ed and  adjudged  conclusion  by  the  court  as  to  its 
languge  and  meaning,  that  there  was  no  provision  in 
that  act  adapted  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  in  the 
navy. 

The  court  assigns  a reason  in  fact  why  it  was 
omitted  or  postponed,  and  then  adverts  to  the  act  of 
April  23d,  1800,  as  fortifying  the  conclusion,  because 
that  statute  specifically  relating  to  offences  in  the  na- 
vy, gives  no  jurisdiction  to  courts  of  law  of  any 
crime  committed  in  a ship  of  war,  wherever  it  may 
be  stationed. 

Although  this  is  notan  authoritative  adjudication 
upon  the  specific  point  now  raised,  yet  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  congress  as  expressed  in  the  act  of  1790, 
and  the  design  and  effect  ofthe  act  of  1800,  it  affords 
high  and  commanding  evidence  that  congress  has 
power  to  legislate  specifically  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  navy  and  to  place  that  government 
in  courts  martial  to  the  exclusion  of  courts  of  law. 

Almost  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  law  was 
passed.  In  that  period  the  navy  has  augmented  in 
numbers  and  force,  and  has  been  in  service  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

No  instance  is  produced  in  which,  during  that  pe- 
riod and  under  circumstances  so  probable  to  give  oc- 
casion for  it,  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
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of  law  has  been  applied  to  the  trial  of  offences  in  the 
navy  cognizable  by  naval  courts  martial. 

This  fact  is  commanding  cogency  to  establish  of 
the  common  conviction  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  departments  of  government,  that  no 
such  jurisdiction  exists. 

The  supreme  court  regard  it  as  a circumstance 
of  deserved  weight  in  support  of  the  constitutionality 
and  validity  of  an  act  of  congress,  that  there  has 
been  an  uniform  course  of  action,  ora  partial  acqui- 
escence for  a long  period  of  time  in  consonance  with 
the  power  exercised  under  the  act.  (1  Cranch,  299; 
11  Peters,  257.) 

In  respect  to  the  institution  of  the  circuit  courts, 
most  of  the  judges  when  applied  to  by  General  Wash- 
ington, on  the  first  adoption  of  the  judiciary  act, 
gave  their  opinions  that  the  act  in  that  particular  was 
not  authorized  by  thj  constitution  (1  Story  Const.  L. 
437  and  479  note.  J 

Yet  the  supreme  court,  after  the  law  had  been  in  a 
course  of  execution  and  acquiesced  in  for  less  than  15 
years,  decided  that  it  was  too  late  to  call  its  constitu- 
‘ionality  ..  lastion  (1  Cranch  2991-  Cases  to  this 
point  may  be  largely  multiplied,  but  i deem  the  labor 
unnecessary,  and  should  regard  it  an  exceedingly  un- 
advised and  hasty  act  in  this  court,  after  so  long 
and  notorious  an  execution  of  the  act  of  1800,  to  as- 
sume the  authority  to  pronounce  it  unconstitutional 
and  void  as  to  any  of  its  provisions. 

The  jurisdiction  of  courts  martial  over  the  subject- 
matter  within  their  congnizance,  I regard  to  be  abso- 
lute and  exclusive. 

From  the  examination  I have  bestowed  on  this 
point,  1 am  persuaded  this  is  the  result  of  the  Eng- 
lish authorities,  but  1 do  not  introduce  them  here  or 
comment  on  them,  because  if  in  that  country  the 
courts  of  general  jurisdiction  would  retain  their  pow- 
ers unless  expressly  taken  from  them  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  might  thus  have  cognizance  of  cases  al- 
so assigned  to  courts  martial,  as  inferior  courts,  that 
principle  does  not  apply  to  the  organization  of  our 
judicatories. 

The  circuit  court  is  a special  court  and  of  statuto- 
ry jurisdicton  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  a court 
martial. 

The  circuit  courts  have  no  residuary  or  general 
jurisdiction,  and  none  whatever  over  subaltern  courts, 
except  it  be  bestowed  by  positive  law. 

The  case  of  Houston  vs.  Moore,  (5  Wheaton ) is 
clear  to  the  point,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  mar- 
tial is  exclusive  and  final  as  to  matters  submitted  to 
such  courts  by  act  of  congress  ( Sergeant  on  Consti- 
tution 130;  Rawle  on  Const.  209;  Opinion  of  Judge 
Kent,  case  of  Somers .) 

Gentlemen,  I shall  be  able  to  condense  within  a few 
remarks,  what  1 propose  saying  to  you  in  respect  to 
the  operation  and  effect  of  the  crimes  act  of  1825 
and  1835  on  these  questions. 

The  naval  code  had  been  in  force  a quarter  of  a 
century,  as  a distinct  and  independent  system  of  ju- 
risprudence over  the  offences  assigned  to  its  juris- 
diction, when  the  act  of  1825  was  passed. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs. 
Bevans,  made  in  1818,  had  indicated  to  the  public 
what  was  the  judicial  acceptation  of  that  code,  and 
also  as  to  the  effect  of  the  crimes  act  of  1790,  in  re- 
lation to  offences  in  the  navy. 

The  presumption  therefore  would  be  of  the  most 
Tiolent  character,  that,  if  congress  designed  by  either 
of  the  later  statutes  to  interfere  with  tiiis  known  and 
settled  course  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  that  intent 
would  be  directly  and  plainly  expressed;  and  that  a 
mere  re-enactmerit  of  any  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
1790  would  not  be  designed  to  have  an  operatiou 
broader  than  they  were  known  to  have  under  the 
former  act. 

It  is  to  be  farther  observed  that  though  the  act  of 
1825,  Sec.  4,  denounces  the  crime  of  murder  in  the 
same  language  as  is  used  in  Sec.  8 of  the  act  of  1790, 
yet  other  offences  are  introduced  into  the  former  sec- 
tion not  found  in  that  of  1790 — and  the  one  is  accor- 
dingly not  a precise  reenactment  of  the  other,  nor  to 
be  regarded  as  supplanting  the  former  law,  or  estab- 
lishing a substantively  new  one.  But  what  is  still 
more  pointed  and  directand  becomes  in  my  judgment 
conclusive  on  this  point,  is,  that  in  the  only  section  of 
the  act  of  1825  (sec.  11)  in  which  offences  on  board 
vessels  of  war,  or  in  relation  to  vessels  of  war,  are 
specifically  mentioned,  the  authority  of  naval  courts 
martial  is  expressly  reserved. 

In  my  opinion  the  effect  of  this  evidence  is  not 
varied,  if  that  proviso  is  understood  as  limited  to  that 
section  only,  for  the  body  of  the  section  demonstrates 
that  if  congress  means  its  penal  law  shall  apply  to 
ships  of  war,  those  vessels  will  be  specifically  named, 
and  imports  farthermore  that  without  being  so  na- 
med, they  will  not  come  within  the  range  of  legisla- 
tion in  respect  to  crimes,  and  the  proviso  affords  di 
rect  and  positive  evidence  that  congress  recognized 
the  power  of  naval  courts  martial  as  an  existing  juris- 


prudence over  crimes  of  a general  bearing  and  char- 
acter, and  affecting  the  public  otherwise  than  merely 
in  the  preservation  of  discipline. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  first  section  of  the  act  of 
1825,  which  provides  for  the  punishment  of  mutiny  or 
revolt,  a crime  denounced  in  the  act  of  1790,  and  in 
the  naval  code  of  1800,  for  it  repeals  the  punishment 
of  death  for  the  offence  imposed  by  the  act  of  1790, 
commuting  it  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  leaves 
the  act  of  1800,  which  inflicts  the  same  punishment 
for  the  same  offence,  in  full  force. 

Without  pursuing  the  discussion  farther.  I state  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  in  my  judgment  neither  of  the 
acts  of  1825  or  1835,  gives  to  this  court  jurisdiction 
over  the.  crime  of  murder  committed  on  board  a ship 
of  war  and  triable  before  a naval  court  martial. 

Manslaughter  is  not  named  in  the  naval  code  as  an 
offence  punishable  by  court  martial  and  it  is  contend- 
ed that  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  intercept  the  ju- 
risdiction of  this  court  given  by  the  crimes  act  over 
that  offence. 

It  is  a general  principle  governing  prosecutions  in 
courts  martial  as  well  as  in  criminal  courts  of  law, 
that  the  court  may  convict  the  accused  of  a crime  of 
less  degree  than  that  charged  in  the  accusal  ion,  but 
not  of  a distinct  crime.  (12  Petersdorf  Jib,  591,  note; 
1 Tom.  Diet.  483,)  this  is  the  same  rule  that  prevails 
at  law,  (1  Chilly  C.  L.  521.)  and  accordingly  on  a 
charge  of  murder  the  accused  may  be  acquitted  of 
that  and  be  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

Article  32  of  the  naval  code  provides  that  all  crimes 
committed  by  persons  belonging  to  the  navy  which 
are  not  specified  in  the  foregoing  articles  shall  be 
punished  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  in  such 
cases  at  sea.  (3  L.  U.  S.  256. 

Manslaughter  falls  within  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  a crime,  (4  Blackstone,  5 ) The  32d  article 
is  taken  from  the  article  in  the  rules  of  1775,  and  is 
also  in  substance  the  same  with  the  English  article 
36,  (1  McJirlhur  336)  except  that  the  expression  in 
the  latter  is,  “« sed  at  sea. 

Numerous  offences  of  various  grades  were  from  an 
early  day  known  and  recognized  as  crimes  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  sea  and  were  proceeded  against 
and  punished  under  a species  of  common  law  made 
applicable  to  them.  They  were  originally  punished 
in  the  admiralty  court  alone,  and  subsequently  by  in- 
quest and  petit  juries  before  the  admiralty  sessions. 
The  latter  method  of  proceeding  is  particularly  illus- 
trated in  an  ancient  inquisition  in  the  year  1376, 
(Clark’s  Praxis,  Appt.)  and  in  sir  Lionel  Jenkin’s 
charge  to  a grand  jury  at  the  admiralty  sessions  la- 
bout)  1668.  (1  sir  K.  Jenkin's  works,  90.)  See  also 

Black  Book  of  the  admiralty,  Zouch,  1 to  34,  Go- 
dolph  26,  sea  laws  195. 

Manslaughter  is  mentioned  in  the  first  document, 
but  not  in  the  second,  as  one  of  those  offences  punish- 
able under  the  customs  of  the  sea. 

The  English  naval  articles  no  doubt  had  relation  to 
those  ancient  customs,  [Sutton  vs.  Johnson,  1 D.  and 
E.  781,  520  per  Lord  Mansfield,]  but  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry now  to  decide  whether  our  code  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  confer  jurisdiction  over  offences  by  that 
name.  The  article  refers  to  that  custom  only  for  the 
measure  of  punishment,  and  not  for  the  authority  to 
try;  and  as  it  expressly  gives  jurisdiction  over  all  of- 
fences committed  in  the  navy,  a defect  or  failure  of 
authority  to  designate  a punishment,  might  not  affect 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  as  between  one  court  and 
another. 

But  I think  the  true  ground  to  place  this  point  upon 
is,  that  the  accused  are  charged  with  manslaughter  in 
taking  the  life  of  a seaman  belonging  to  the  ship,  in 
doing  what  they  claim  to  be  the  exercise  of  their 
rightful  authority  and  command  on  board  of  a vessel 
of  war,  and  that  no  statute  of  the  United  States  gives 
this  court  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  and  punish  that 
offence. 

This  point  is  not  so  clear  in  my  mind  as  the  others, 
but  from  the  best  consideration  I am  able  to  bestow 
on  the  subject,  I am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  naval 
court3  martial  have  jurisdiction  to  punish  the  offence 
of  manslaughter  committed  at  sea  on  board  of  ships 
of  war. 

Gentlemen,  questions  affecting  the  jurisdiction  and 
rightful  powers  of  courts  of  law  are  always  of  a deli- 
cate and  embarrassing  nature, 

The  law  imperiously  demands  of  every  tribunal 
that  it  shall  employ  all  its  rightful  functions  in  the  fur- 
therance of  public  justice,  and  it  no  less  emphatically 
forbids  to  it  the  usurpation  of  authority  not  clearly 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  acts  of  congress. 

In  its  supreme  power  over  all  the  subjects  of  crimi- 
ral  jurisprudence,  the  legislature  is  to  be  supposed  to 
allot  jurisdiction  to  one  tribunal  or  another,  or  with- 
hold it  from  all,  in  the  exercise  of  a wise  and  just  dis- 
cretion, and  so  as  most  efficiently  to  subserve  the  ends 
ol  public  justice  and  the  protection  of  tyc  citizen. 

It  belongs  to  no  court  to  arrogate  to  itself  a wisdom 
beyond  that  of  the  legislature  in  this  respect;  and  in 


conducting  the  inquiry  into  what  the  law  has  ordain- 
ed and  established  in  this  behalf,  and  with  the  facts 
before  us  that  the  naval  code,  as  a distinct  system  of 
jurisprudence  under  our  laws,  has  been  in  force  for 
nearly  forty  years,  that  thirty  of  the  last  years  of  that 
period  has  witnessed  a large  increase  of  the  naval 
forces,  and  a vast  scope  of  employment,  and  that  the 
application  of  the  naval  code  by  means  of  courts  mar- 
tial has  been  constant  and  notorious  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  government — that  a quarter  of  a century 
since,  the  highest  judicatory  of  the  land  intimated 
and  published  its  opinion  that  the  general  crimes  act 
did  not  apply  to  offences  committed  on  board  ships 
of  war — and  that  congress  since  that  period  has  le- 
gislated at  large  over  felonies  and  offences  at  sea 
without  directly  bringing  vessels  of  wap  within  that 
legislation,  except  where  the  authority  of  courts  mar- 
tial was  also  reserved — and  that  throughout  the  time 
the  events  on  board  of  the  Somers  have  most  agitat- 
ed the  public  attention,  and  when  the  civil  authori- 
ties of  this  district  openly  declined  to  exercised  juris- 
diction over  the  case,  congress  continued  in  session 
without  changing  the  law  or  acting  upon  the  matter, 
I think  we  must  all  feel  a deep  conviction  that  this 
court  ought  not  to  be  the  first  to  assume  such  a juris- 
diction, and  arraign  the  parlies  accused  on  a matter 
touching  their  lives. 
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LETTERS  FROM  EX-MINISTER  CASS. 

51R.  CASS  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Detroit,  March  7,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  just  received  your  letter,  dated  De- 
cember 20,  1842,  and  postmarked  Washington,  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1843,  which  commences  by  stating  that  my 
letter  of  the  llth  inst.  (that  is,  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  1842)  had  been  submitted  to  the  president. 

I had  no  desire  to  continue  the  correspondence 
which  has  arisen  between  us.  I had  said  all  I felt 
called  upon  to  say  in  my  own  defence,  and  I had  de- 
termined thereto  leave  the  subject.  This  determin- 
ation I expressed  to  you,  immediately  before  I left 
Washington  in  January,  when  you  intimated  to  me 
that  you  should  probably  answer  my  letter  of  De- 
cember 11.  1 should  not  have  departed  from  this 

resolution,  had  I not  felt  it  due  to  myself  that  the 
actual  date  of  the  receipt  of  your  letter  should  be 
established.  I have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  us  has,  ere  this,  been  submit- 
ted to  congress,  and  that  it  will  thus  come  before  the 
nation.  Your  late  letter  has,  no  doubt,  made  part  of 
these  documents;  and  persons  reading  it  may  well 
suppose  it  was  written  on  the  20th  December  last, 
and  received  by  me  while  I was  yet  at  Washington. 
The  error  will,  no  doubt,  be  readily  explained  at  the 
department;  for  I need  hardly  say  I am  sure  it  was 
unintentional.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  may  dome 
serious  injury;  for  while  at  the  seat  of  government, 
where  this  correspondence  was  well  known,  I more 
than  once  stated  that  my  letter  of  December  llth 
was  unanswered.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  me, 
that  it  should  be  known  that  this  statement  was  true; 
and  this  can  now  only  be  done  by  spreading  the  cor- 
rection as  widely  as  the  error  has  been  spread. 

This  is  my  first  and  principal  reason  for  again 
writing  you;  and,  without  this  reason,  I doubt  if  I 
should  have  broken  the  silence  1 intended  to  keep, 
though  there  are  passages  in  your  letter  that  might 
well  have  induced  me  to  depart  from  this  resolution. 
The  correspondence  has  already  grown  to  an  unrea- 
sonable length,  and  I am  very  unwilling  to  prolong 
it;  but,  as  I am  compelled  to  write  from  the  circum- 
stances adverted  to,  I shall,  without  further  apology, 
proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  topics  presented  in 
your  last  letter,  and  also  to  call  to  your  observation 
some  very  offensive  remarks  contained  in  your  de- 
spatch of  November  14,  and,  to  my  surprise,  repeat- 
ed in  the  recent  one.  Before  doing  this,  however,  I 
shall  adveit  to  one  view  presented  in  the  November 
letter,  and  that  the  haste  with  which  my  reply  was 
written  prevented  me  from  considering. 

Even  if  I had  entertained  a desire  still  further  to 
discuss  the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  us 
out  of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  the  course  which 
events  connected  with  that  treaty  are  now  taking 
would  have  rendered  such  a measure  wholly  unne- 
cessary for  any  purpose  I had  originally  in  view.  All 
I feared  and  foretold  has  come  to  pass.  The  British 
pretension  to  search  ourships,  instead  of  having  been 
put  to  rest,  has  assumed  a more  threatening  and  im- 
posing form,  by  the  recent  declaration  of  the  British 
government  that  they  intend  to  enforce  it  As  you 
already  know,  the  17th  of  last  September  (the  very 
day  I read  the  treaty  in  a New  York  paper)  1 soli- 
cited my  recall,  i stated  to  you  1 felt  that  1 could 
not  remain  abroad  honorably  for  myself,  nor  usefully 
for  our  country;  and  that  I considered  the  omission 
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of  a stipulation  in  that  treaty,  which  settled  the  Af- 
rican slave  trade  question,  to  guard  against  the  right 
of  search  or  visitation,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it 
may  please  the  British  government  and  country  to 
to  express  this  claim  to  violate  our  flag  and  to  board 
our  vessels,  as  a fatal  error — considering,  particular- 
ly, that  this  pretension  had  been  first  put  forth  and 
justified  in  connection  with  that  traffic.  And,  so 
viewing  the  subject,  I felt  that  the  course  I had  taken 
in  France  in  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  the  quin- 
tuple treaty,  which  was  intended  to  engraft  this  prin- 
ciple upon  the  law  of  nations,  had  not  been  support- 
ed by  the  government,  as  I thought  it  should  have 
been. 

In  my  protest  to  Mr.  Guizot  of  February  13, 1842, 
I had  staked  my  diplomatic  situation  and  character 
upon  thh  support.  Your  letter  of  April  5,  1842, 
conveyed  the  president’s  approbation  of  my  conduct; 
and  this  you  consider,  in  your  letter  of  November 
14,  1842,  as  taking  from  me  all  further  responsi- 
bility. 

' You  say  that,  “having  delivered  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Guizot,  and  having  read  the  president’s  approbation 
of  that  proceeding,  it  is  most  manifest  that  you  could 
in  no  degree  be  responsible  for  what  should  be  done 
afterwards,  and  done  Dy  others.”  You  add,  as  a co- 
rollary from  this  proposition,  that  “the  president 
therefore  cannot  conceive  what  particular  or  person- 
al interest  of  yours  was  affected  by  the  subsequent 
negotiations  here;  or  how  the  treaty,  the  result  of 
that  negotiation,  should  put  an  end  to  your  usefulness 
as  a public  minister  at  the  court  of  France,  or  many 
way  affect  your  official  character  or  conduct.” 

The  answer  to  this  is  so  obvious,  that  I cannot  but 
express  my  surprise  it  has  escaped  your  observation. 
A diplomatic  agent,  without  instructions,  takes  a re- 
sponsible step,  which  he  thinks  called  for  by  the 
honor  and  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  states 
that  he  acts  without  the  knowledge  of  his  govern- 
ment; and  that,  if  unsupported,  he  must  return  home. 
You  think  that  the  approval  of  his  course  by  his  own 
government  absolves  him  from  all  further  responsi- 
bility; and  that,  happen  what  may,  his  honor  and 
usefulness  are  unimpaired.  My  opinion  is  far  differ- 
ent. If  his  government  approve  his  course  upon  pa- 
per, and  abandon,  in  effect,  the  measures  he  advo- 
cates, he  cannot  represent  his  country  as  his  country 
ought  to  be  represented  abroad.  And  I may  safely 
add,  that  no  man,  fit  to  be  sent  upon  a foreign  mis- 
sion, would  hesitate  a moment  as  to  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue.  He  would  not  entrench  himself 
behind  his  paper  approval;  for,  if  he  did,  he  would 
hear  words  of  reproach  respecting  his  government 
which  no  man  of  honor  could  submit  to.  In  my  case 
you  approved  my  proceedings;  but,  as  I say  and  be- 
lieve, you  did  not  guard  against  this  pretension  of 
England  to  search  our  ships,  which  occasioned  my 
interposition,  as  it  should  have  been  guarded  against; 
and  thus,  in  fact,  left  me  unsupported.  It  is  by  this 
process  of  feeling  and  reasoning  that  I reached  the 
conclusion  which  you  censure  in  no  measured  terms; 
and  I trust  you  will  now  see  “how  the  treaty,  the  re- 
sult of  that  negotiation,  should  put  an  end  to  my 
usefulness  as  a public  minister  at  the  court  of  France.” 
It  put  an  end  to  it,  because  I said  the  American  go- 
vernment would  resist  the  right  of  search.  The  go- 
vernment said  the  same  thing;  but,  unfortunately, 
went  on  to  make  a treaty  respecting  the  slave  trade 
with  England,  without  saying  a word  about  this  pre- 
tension, at  the  very  time  England  had  announced  to 
the  world  that  she  would  search  our  ships,  in  order  to 
carry  into  effect  the  treaties  she  had  negotiated  with 
other  nations  upon  this  very  subject-matter.  And 
now  I am  gravely  told  that  1 might  have  remained, 
after  this,  the  representative  of  my  country,  because 
my  official  conduet  and  character  were  not  affected. 
I am  not  considering  which  of  us  is  right  in  his  view 
of  the  proper  course  of  the  government  respecting 
this  treaty.  1 lay  that  out  of  the  question.  I con- 
tend that,  in  my  opinion,  I was  not  sufficienty  sup- 
ported; and,  this  being  so,  that  I ought  to  have  re- 
turned. You  contend  that  my  opinion  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter;  that  the  government  took  up- 
on itself  the  responsibility;  and,  therefore,  even  if  a 
treaty  had  afterwards  been  negotiated,  “containing 
provisions  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable,  how- 
ever the  government  might  be  discredited,”  the  min- 
ister was  free,  and  that  his  “usefulness”  could  not  be 
thereby  affected. 

I shall  not  argue  this  point  with  you.  It  is  a ques- 
tion of  feeling  quite  as  much  as  of  reasoning;  and  he 
who  would  remain  at  a foreign  court  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, to  represent  a “discredited”  government, 
has  no  sentiments  in  common  with  me  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

You  state  in  your  letter  dated  December  20lh,  that 
a declaration  guarding  against  this  claim  to  search 
our  vessels  would  have  been  “no  more  suitable  to 
this  treaty  than  a declaration  against  the  right  of 
Backing  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,  or  any  other  out- 


rage.” You  enlarge  upon  this  proposition;  and,  in 
fact,  a considerable  portion  of  your  letter  is  occupi- 
ed with  the  defence  of  the  omission  of  such  a de- 
claration. You  suppose  I had  advanced  the  idea 
“that  something  should  have  been  offered  to  England 
as  a benefit;  but,  coupled  with  such  a declaration  or 
condition  as  that,  if  she  received  the  boon,  it  would 
have  been  a recognition  by  her  of  a claim  which  we 
make  as  a matter  of  right.” 

You  add,  that  the  president,  satisfied  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  American  doctrine,  has  “avoided  to 
change  this  ground,  and  to  place  the  just  right  of 
the  country  upon  the  assent,  express  or  implied,  of 
any  power  whatever.”  “The  government  thought 
no  skilfully  extorted  promises  necessary  in  any  such 
cases,”  &c.  All  this,  and  much  more,  in  your  letter 
upon  this  topic,  appears  to  me  very  extraordinary. — 
I never  made  a suggestion  of  the  nature  you  suppose. 
I never  for  a moment,  presumed  the  government 
would  hold  out  to  England  a consideration  for  the 
disavowal  of  this  pretension.  What  I really  said,  I 
will  here  repeat,  from  my  letter  to  you  of  February 
15th,  1842.  But,  before  quoting  the  paragraph,  I 
will  make  a quotation  from  what  immediately  pre- 
cedes, to  show  that  I had  a correct  notion  of  what 
would  be  the  course  of  England.  The  holy  Chinese 
war  is  ended,  and  the  British  army  has  withdrawn  to 
the  east  of  the  Indus.  The  pattern  republic,  as  we 
are  contemptuously  called,  can  now  be  attended  to. 

After  showing  that  this  pretension  to  search  our 
ships  is  a claim  to  which  this  country  can  never  sub- 
mit, I remark,  the  next  question  is,  “will  England 
yield?”  “It  is  our  safer  course  to  believe  she  will 
not;  and,  looking  to  her  line  of  policy,  that,  too,  is 
our  natural  course.  Wherever  she  as  planted  a foot 
— whether  on  marsh,  moor,  or  mountain,  under  the 
polar  circles,  as  under  the  tropics — I will  not  say 
never,  (that  word  does  not  belong  to  the  deeds  of 
man,)  but  rarely  has  she  withdrawn  it.  Whenever 
she  has  asserted  a pretension,  she  has  adhered  to  it 
through  good  report  and  through  evil  report,  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  with  an  iron  will  and  a firm 
hand,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  affords  no 
equal  example  since  the  proudest  days  of  the  Roman 
empire,”  &c.;  “and  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
look  her  designs  in  the  face,  and  determine  to  resist 
or  to  yield.  War  is  a great  evil;  but  there  are  grea- 
ter evils  than  war,  and  among  them  is  national  de- 
gradation. This  we  have  never  yet  experienced, 
and  I trust  >ve  never  shall.”  “If  lord  Ashburton 
goes  out  with  such  modified  propositions  upon  the 
various  questions  now  pending  between  the  two  go- 
vernments as  you  can  honorably  accept,  the  result 
will  be  a subject  of  lasting  gratification  to  our  coun- 
try, and  more  particularly  if,  as  I trust,  before  en- 
tering into  any  discussions,  he  is  prepared  to  give 
such  explanations  as  will  show  that  we  have  misun- 
derstood the  intentions  of  the  British  government  re- 
specting this  claim  of  a right  to  change  the  law  of 
nations,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  their  treaty 
stipulations,  and  its  practical  consequences — a claim 
to  enter  and  search  our  vessels  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places — this  preliminary  proceeding  would  be  worthy 
of  the  gravity  of  the  circumstances,  and  equally  hon- 
orable to  both  governments.” 

Whether,  in  all  I said  above,  respecting  the  tena- 
city of  England  in  the  prosecution  of  her  claims, 
new  or  old,  I was  justified  by  the  characteristic 
traits  of  her  history,  let  me  be  judged  by  the  late 
emphatic  declaration  of  the  chief  of  the  British  ca- 
binet, made  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  through 
them  to  the  world,  and  which,  we  are  significantly 
told,  was  cheered  by  both  sides  of  the  house;  and 
whether  I am  right  in  saying  that  I never  thought  of 
proposing  that  a “benefit”  should  be  offered  to  Eng- 
land for  the  relinquishment  of  this  pretension,  as 
you  allege,  let  me  be  judged  by  my  own  words. 

My  letter  of  December  11th  is  in  accordance  with 
these  views.  After  slating  the  nature  of  this  claim, 
I continue:  “Now,  here  it  appears  to  me  the  govern- 
ment should  have  stopped.  The  English  negotiator 
should  have  been  told,  we  abhor  as  much  as  you  do 
this  traffic  in  human  beings,  and  we  will  do  all  our 
peculiar  institutions  perm.it  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But 
we  will  not  suffer  this  matter  to  be  made  the  pretext 
for  wounding  our  honor  and  violating  our  rights. — 
We  will  not  take  a single  step  till  you  have  renounc- 
ed this  claim.  We  have  already  denounced  it;  and 
if  we  should  negotiate  upon  this  subject-matter  with- 
out settling  this  preliminary  question,  it  would  seem 
like  an  abandonment  of  the  ground  we  have  taken, 
or  an  indifference  to  the  consequences.” 

This  last  paragraph  touches,  in  my  opinion,  the 
true  issue  between  us  of  this  part  of  the  controversy. 
You  say  that  the  insertion  of  a declaration  against  the 
right  of  search  “would  have  been  no  more  suitable 
to  this  treaty  than  a declaration  against  the  right  of 
sacking  our  towns  in  time  of  peace,”  &c.;  and  hence 
draw  the  conclusion  that  its  omission  was  both  hon- 
orable and  politic.  As  this  sin  of  omission  is  the 


principal  charge  I make  against  this  treaty,  and  as  it 
is  the  one  you  labor  most  earnestly  to  reason  away, 

I must  be  permitted  again  briefly  to  refer  to  it. 

The  British  government,  in  order  (as  they  said)  to 
execute  certain  treaties  they  had  formed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  claimed  the  right  to  board 
and  examine  American  ships.  The  American  go- 
vernment denied  this  pretension;  and  thus  stood  the 
parties  before  the  world.  Then  comes  a British  ne- 
gotiator to  our  shores  to  settle  the  subjects  in  differ- 
ence between  the  two  countries.  Two  of  these  are 
settled;  one  is  this  slave  trade  question — the  very 
question  which  gave  rise  to  the  monstrous  pretension 
that  is  preparing  for  us  so  much  trouble.  And  this 
is  distinctly  admitted  in  the  president’s  message, 
which  states  that,  “after  the  boundary,  the  question 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment was  that  connected  with  the  African  slave 
trade.”  You  negotiated  upon  the  subject-matter, 
knowing  the  construction  the  British  government  had 
given  to  its  other  slave  trade  treaties,  and  knowing — 
what  is  clear  in  itself,  (as  stated  in  my  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1842,  and  what  sir  Robert  Peel  has  now  ful- 
ly confirmed)— that  “if  a British  cruiser  meet  a ves- 
sel bearing  the  American  flag,  where  there  is  no 
American  ship  to  examine  her,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  quite  as  indispensable  and  justifiable  that  the  cruiser 
should  search  this  vessel,  to  ascertain  her  nationality, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  as  it  was  before.” 
The  error,  therefore,  was  in  negotiating  upon  this 
very  subject,  leaving  to  the  other  party  to  say,  We 
have  concluded  an  arrangement  respecting  the  slave 
trade  with  you,  since  our  mutual  pretensions  con- 
cerning the  right  of  search  have  been  made  known. 
You  were  aware  that  our  claim  arose  out  of  that 
subject;  and,  as  you  have  hot  guarded  against  it,  we 
shall  enforce  it. 

As  to  the  analogy  between  such  a claim  and  one  to 
sack  a town  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  a sufficient  an- 
swer to  say,  that  when  such  a pretension  is  solemnly 
put  forth  to  the  world  by  England,  I shall  think  any 
government  deserving  the  severest  reprobation  which 
which  would  go  on  and  negotiate  upon  a subject- 
matter  connected  with  the  origin  of  such  a claim, 
without  a sufficient  security  against  it;  more  particu- 
larly if  (as  in  this  case)  the  subject  relates  to  a 
question  of  general  benevolence,  urged  upon  us,  no 
doubt,  by  the  most  philanthropic  motives,  but  which  no 
just  principle  requires  us  to  intermeddle  with,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  first  attributes  of  our  independence. 
You  make  some  remarks  upon  the  impropriety  of  re- 
quiring from  any  nation  a solemn  renunciation  of  an 
unjust  pretension;  and  you  proceed  to  observe  that 
the  president  “has  not  sought,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
has  sedulously  avoided  to  change  the  ground,  and  to 
place  the  just  rights  of  the  country  upon  the  assent, 
express  or  implied,  of  any  power  whatever.”  “The 
government  thought  no  skilfully  extorted  promises 
necessary  in  any  such  cases.” 

As  to  the  extortion  of  promises,  it  is  a question  of 
ethics,  which  has  no  place  here.  As  to  the  proprie- 
ty of  requiring  a nation  formally  to  disavow  an  un- 
just pretension  before  entering  into  a negotiation 
with  her — or,  if  she  will  not  do  so,  of  then  telling 
her,  we  shall  stand  upon  our  public  denial  of  your 
claim,  and  will  not  negotiate  with  you — it  seems  to 
me  that  such  a course  is  equally  honorable  and  poli- 
tic. Is  not  diplomatic  history  full  of  these  efforts  to 
procure  such  disavowals?  And  who  before  ever  ex- 
pressed a doubt  of  the  policy  of  these  measures? — 
Have  we  not,  time  after  time,  endeavored  to  induce 
England  to  stipulate  that  she  would  not  impress  sea- 
men from  our  ships?  And  did  you  not,  in  the  course 
of  the  late  negotiation  with  lord  Ashburton,  strive  to 
procure  the  solemn  abandonment  of  this  claim? — 
There  is  conclusive  proof  of  this  in  your  letter  to 
the  British  minister  of  August  8,  1842,  where  you 
say,  after  having  conversed  with  him,  that  “the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  does  not  see  any  uti- 
lity in  opening  such  negotiation,  unless  the  British  go- 
vernment is  prepared  to  renounce  the  practice  in  all  future 
wars." 

You  remark,  also,  in  the  same  letter,  that  “both 
before  and  since  the  war,  negotiations  have  taken 
place  between  the  two  governments  with  the  hope 
of  finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints,” 
(of  impressment.)  You  allude  also  to  the  conven- 
tion formed. for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  King  in  1803, 
and  to  the  “utter  failure  of  many  negotiations  upon 
this  subject.” 

Were  all  these  fruitless  efforts,  so  long  carried 
on,  liable  to  the  objection  you  raise — that  any  nation 
calling  upon  another  to  disavow  an  unjust  pretension, 
weakens  its  own  cause;  and,  “that  no  interpolation  of 
a promise  to  respect  them,  (that  is,  our  rights  and 
dignity,)  ingeniously  woven  into  treaties,  would  be 
likely  to  afford  such  protection.” 

Now,  whai  becomes  of  the  analogy  you  seek  to 
establish,  and  which,  by  a reductio  ad  absurdum,  is  in- 
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^ended  to  show  that  these  conventional  disavowals  of 
contested  pretensions  are  “skilfully  extorted  promis- 
es,” inconsistent  with  our  dignity  and  interests? — 
What  becomes  of  the  claim  to  sack  our  towns  in 
time  of  peace,  and  of  “protests”  which  you  liken  to 
Chinese  figures  painted  on  cities  to  frighten  away  the 
enemy?  From  the  time  of  Washington  to  this  day 
almost  every  administration  has  sought  to  procure 
from  the  British  government  a solemn  relinquishment 
of  her  claim  to  impress  our  seamen;  and  never  be- 
fore was  it  discovered  that  the  effort  was  unworthy 
and  dishonorable. 

And  during  all  the  period  of  the  long  war  between 
England  and  France,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, and  at  the  beginning  of  this — when  the  laws  of 
nations  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  equally  con- 
temned— how  many  attempts  were  made  by  our  go- 
vernment to  induce  that  of  Great  Britain  to  abandon 
her  unjust  pretensions,  and  to  stipulate  that  she  would 
no  more  exercise  them?  And  that,  too,  for  a “boon.” 
Our  public  documents  are  filled  with  proofs  of  this. 
1 shall  refer  to  one  or  two,  which  even  you  will  deem 
conclusive. 

In  a letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Messrs.  Monroe 
and  Pinkney,  dated  May  20,  1807,  our  negotiators 
are  told  that  “without  a provision  against  impress- 
ment, substantially  such  as  is  contemplated  in  your 
original  instructions,  no  treaty  is  to  be  concluded.” 

Again:  In  a letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, dated  January  5,  1804,  the  former  remarks  that 
“the  plan  of  a convention  contemplated  by  the  pre- 
sident is  limited  to  the  cases  of  impressment  of  our 
seamen,  of  blockades,  of  visiting  and  searching  of  ves- 
sels, of  contraband  of  war,  and  of  the  trade  with 
hostile  colonies,  with  a few  other  cases  affecting  our 
maritime  rights — embracing,  however,  as  inducements 
to  Great  Britain  to  do  justice  there  in  a provision  for 
the  surrender  of  deserting  seamen  and  soldiers,  and 
for  the  prevention  of  contraband  supplies  to  her  ene- 
mies.” Then  follows  the  plan  of  a convention  for 
these  purposes. 

And  this  projet  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Madison, 
directed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe. The  “rights  and  dignity”  of  the  United  States 
were  as  safe  in  their  hands  as  they  will  ever  be  in 
mortal  hands.  And  even  if  I had  recommended  (as 
I have  not)  a “boon”  or  “favor”  or  “benefit”  to  be 
given  to  England,  in  consideration  of  her  relinquish- 
ment of  this  offensive  claim,  I should  not  have  want- 
ed high  precedents  to  justify  me. 

You  object  to  the  suggestion  I made,  that  a decla- 
ration should  have  accompanied  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  denying  the  right  to  search  our  ships;  and 
you  ask,  apparently  emphatically,  if  this  had  been 
done,  and  if  the  British  “government,  with  equal  in- 
genuity, had  appended  an  equivalent  written  de- 
claration that  it  should  not  be  considered  as  sacri- 
ficing any  British  right — how  much  more  defined 
would  have  been  the  right  of  either  party,  or  how 
much  more  clear  the  meaning  and  interpretation  of 
the  treaty?” 

I am  very  unwilling  to  believe  you  do  not  wish  to 
deal  sincerely  with  me  in  this  matter;  and  1 must 
therefore  attribute  the  strange  error  you  have  com- 
mitted in  the  construction  of  my  language  to  a hasty 
perusal  of  it.  Had  you  read  it  with  due  care  you 
would  have  found  that  I spoke  not  of  an  ex  parte  de- 
claration, but  of  a declaration  mutually  assented  to, 
and  which  thereby  would  have  become  a portion  of 
the  treaty;  a declaration  putting  a construction  upon 
the  instrument,  which  would  thus  have  been  ratified 
with  a knowledge  of  it.  After  meeting  your  asser- 
tion, that  the  tendency  of  my  letter  was  to  impute 
blame  to  the  president  and  senate  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  showing  that  it  was  not  the  ratifi- 
cation but  the  negotiation  I censured,  I add,  “I  am 
under  the  impression,  if  1 had  had  a vote  to  give,  I 
should  have  been  found  among  the  majority  upon 
that  occasion.  This,  however,  would  have  been 
upon  the  condition  that  some  declaration  should  be 
annexed  to  the  act  of  ratification  denouncing  the  pre- 
tension to  search  our  ships.  I would  thus  have  sent 
the  instrument  to  the  British  government,  and  placed 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  its  final  rejection  or 
ratification;  and  I am  sure  we  should  have  had 
the  opinion  of  the  world  with  us  under  such  circum- 
stances.” 1 nerd  add  nothing  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  It  is  clear  that  I spoke  here  of  a condition- 
al ratification,  depending  upon  the  assent  to  be  given 
by  the  other  parly  to  the  declaration  concerning  the 
claim  of  search.  There  would  have  been  here  no 
room  for  the  diplomatic  retort  you  suggest.  There 
could  have  been  no  counter  declaration,  for  then  the 
whole  arrangement  would  have  been  void.  As  I 
said  in  my  letter  of  December  11th,  “had  this  course 
been  pursued,  the  sincerity  of  the  British  govern- 
ment would  have  undergone  a practical  test,  from 
which  there  would  have  been  no  escape.  It  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  quote  the  last  despatch 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  to  show  what  he  meant  in  ano- 


ther, or  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  first.  If  such  a pro- 
position had  been  made  and  accepted,  our  honor 
would  have  been  vindicated,  our  rights  secured,  and 
a bright  example  of  sincerity  and  moderation  would 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  a great  nation.  If 
it  had  been  rejected,  that  would  have  proved  that 
our  co-operation  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
was  a question  of  minor  importance,  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  preservation  of  a pretension  intended  to  intro- 
duce an  entire  change  into  the  maritime  police  of 
the  world.  Why  this  very  obvious  course  was  not 
adopted,  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  conjecture;  and 
that  it  was  not  is  precisely  the  objection  to  which  the 
whole  arrangement  is  liable.  Instead  of  the  high 
ground  we  should  then  have  occupied,  we  find  our- 
selves seriously  discussing  the  question  whetheror  not 
England  will  enforce  this  claim.” 

There  was  a very  uncourteous  tone  pervading 
your  letter  to  me  of  November  14th,  1842 — a kind 
of  official  loftiness,  which,  however  it  may  suit  other 
meridians,  does  not  belong  to  an  American  function- 
ary writing  to  an  American  citizen.  My  answer  to 
that  letter  was  very  hastily  written.  It  was  prepar- 
ed (as  you  will  perceive  by  the  date,  and  by  your 
receipt  of  it)  the  very  day  the  postmaster  of  New 
York  handed  me  your  communication.  I was  aware 
that  the  subject  ought  to  occupy  more  time,  and  that 
justice  was  not  done  to  it.  But  you  had  intimated, 
pretty  distinctly,  in  your  letter,  that  our  correspon- 
dence was  to  be  published;  and  1 was  apprehensive 
it  might,  somehow  or  other,  find  its  way  to  the  pub- 
lic before  I could  correct  the  erroneous  impression 
which  your  letter  was  calculated  to  produce.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  my  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  general  course  of  reasoning,  rather  than  to  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  conveyed.  And  although 
there  were  one  or  two  paragraphs  so  plainly  uncour- 
teous that  they  could  not  escape  my  observation, 
still  I passed  them  by,  having  little  taste  for  a war  of 
words.  But,  in  your  letter  dated  Dec.  20ih,  and  re- 
ceived Feb.  23d,  these  offensive  expressions  are  re- 
peated; and  the  same  process  is  adopted  to  prove  me 
guilty  of  misstatements  which  is  contained  in  the 
preceding  letter.  I met  this  attempt,  at  that  time, 
without  any  reference  to  the  language  which  you  used. 
I shall  meet  it  again;  but  I shall  take  leave  to  precede 
my  defence  by  reminding  you  of  the  comity  which 
an  American  secretary  of  state  owes  to  his  country- 
men. You  say:  “The  president  is  not  a little  start- 
led that  you  should  make  such  totally  groundless  as- 
sumptions of  fact,  and  then  leave  a discreditable  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  from  them.  He  directs  me  not 
only  to  repel  this  inference  as  it  ought  to  be  repelled, 
but  also  to  bring  to  your  serious  consideration  and 
reflection  the  propriety  of  such  an  assumed  narrative 
of  facts  as  your  despatch,  in  this  respect,  puts 
forth.”  “The  president  cannot  conceive  how  you 
should  have  been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a state- 
ment as  this.  It  is  but  a tissue  of  mistakes.'1  “All  these 
statements  thus  by  you  made,  and  which  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly erroneous,”  &c.  And  in  your  last  letter 
you  say  that,  “in  attempting  to  escape  from  some  of 
the  mistakes  of  this  tissue,  you  have  fallen  into 
others,”  &e. 

Following  your  example,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  find  a retort  for  these  expressions,  which  would 
want  neither  point  nor  truth.  But  my  own  self- 
respect,  and,  still  more,  my  respect  for  that  great 
tribunal  of  opinion  which  is  to  judge  between  us, 
fobid  me  from  imitating  your  course  upon  this  occa- 
sion. I would  remind  you  that  there  is  nothing  in 
your  official  position — nothing  in  our  relative  situa- 
tions— which  can  justify  this  lofty  assumption  of  su- 
periority. I doubt  if  a parallel  can  be  found  in  di- 
plomatic history  since  Napoleon  swayed  the  destinies 
of  the  world.  But  the  use  which  you  make  of  the 
president’s  name  in  this  undignified  language  is  even 
more  to  be  regretted  than  the  epithets  themselves. — 
That  high  functionary  should  not  be  invoked  when  a 
private  citizen  is  thus  assailed.  Under  different  cir- 
cumstances, such  conduct  might  be  imitated  by  the 
other  party,  and  a system  of  crimination  and  of  re- 
crimination introduced  into  the  correspondence  of 
the  department  equally  injurious  to  the  public  inte- 
rest and  incompatible  with  the  public  honor.  Upon 
the  present  occasion  no  such  result  will  happen.  1 
have  too  much  respect  for  the  chief  magistracy  of 
my  country,  and  too  much  regard  for  the  distinguish- 
ed individual  who  occupies  that  high  post,  to  intro- 
duce his  name  unnecessarily  into  this  discussion. — 
And,  notwithstanding  you  have  appealed  to  him,  I 
shall  still  consider  the  language  as  yours,  arid  not  as 
his.  Many  others  would  not  be  as  forbearing.  1 say 
the  “language;”  foi  it  is  that  which  I censure.  I do 
not  question  your  right,  nor  the  right  of  any  other  per- 
son, freely  to  examine  and  to  meet  statements  and  ar- 
guments at  discretion.  But  let  this  be  done  with  the 
courtesy  of  a gentleman. 

I shall  now  proceed,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  ex- 
amine these  charges  of  an  assumed  narrative  of  facts, 
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of  groundless  assumption  and1  of  a tissue  of  mistakes,. 
which  you  have  once  and  preferred' against  me.. 
But,  first,  let  us  see  whot  is  the  giwe  fault  you 
allege  I have  committed.  I willsfate  i/1  ia'joarown 
words:  “Before  examining  She  several  objections 

suggested  by  you,  it  may  be  proper  to  tate  notice  of 
what  you  say  upon  the  eourse  of  the  negotiation. — 
In  regard  to  this,  having  observed1  that  the  national 
dignity  of  the  United  States  had  not  been  eo«i|pro- 
mitted  down  to  the  time  of  the  president’s  message 
at  the  last  session,  you  peoeeed  to  say:  “-But  England 
then  urged  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a conr ©na- 
tional arrangement,  by  which1  we  might  be  pledged 
to  concur  with  her  in  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade.  Till  then,  we  had  executed  our 
own  laws  in  our  own  way.  But,  yielding  to  the  ap- 
plication, and  departing  from  our  former  principle 
of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  subjects 
not  American,  we  stipulated,  in  a solemn  treaty,  that 
we  would  carry  into  effect  our  own  laws,  and  fixed 
the  minimum  force  we  would  employ  for  that  pur- 
pose.’ ” 

After  this  quotation,  you  thus  continue:  “The 
president  cannot  conceive  how  you  should  have  been 
led  to  adventure  upon  such  a statement  as  this.  It 
is  but  a tissue  of  mistakes.  The  United  Statesyield- 
ed  to  no  application  from  England.  The  proposition 
for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty, 
was  an  American  proposition.  It  originated  with 
the  executive  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  cheerfully  assumes  all  its  responsibility.  It 
stands  upon  its  own  mode  of  fulfilling  its  duties,  and 
accomplishing  its  objects.  Nor  have  the  United 
Slates  departed  in  this  treaty,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  their  former  principles  of  avoiding  European 
combinations  upon  subjects  not  American;  because 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade  is  an  Ameri- 
can subject  as  emphatically  as  it  is  European  subject, 
and,  indeed,  more  so;  inasmuch  as  the  government 
of  the  United  States  took  the  first  great  step  in  de- 
claring that  trade  unlawful,  and  in  attempting  Us 
extinction.  The  abolition  of  this  traffic  is  an  object 
of  the  highest  interest  to  the  American  people  and 
the  American  government;  and  you  seem  strangely 
to  have  overlooked  the  important  fact,  that  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  United 
States  bound  themselves,  by  a solemn  compact  with 
England  to  continue  ‘their  efforts  for  its  entire  aboli- 
tion; both  parties  pledging  themselves  by  that  treaty, 
to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desira- 
ble an  object.”  “Again:  you  speak  of  an  important 
concession  made  to  the  renewed  application  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  treaty,  let  it  be  repeated,  makes  no 
concession  whatever  to  England.  It  complies  with 
no  demand;  conforms  to  no  request.  All  these  state- 
ments, thus  by  you  made,  and  which  are  so  exceed- 
ingly erroneous, seem  calculated  to  hold  up  the  idea 
that,  in  this  treaty,  your  government  has  been  acting 
a subordinate  or  even  complying  part.” 

And  then  fojlows  the  grandiloquent  passage  I have 
already  quoted,  announcing,  in  such  a solemn  style, 
that  the  president  was  “startled”  at  all  these  grievous 
offences  of  mine. 

Thus  stands  your  charge,  in  the  letter  of  Novem 
ber  11th,  1842.  It  is  renewed  in  that  of  December 
23d.  In  my  answer  to  the  first,  I vindicated  myself, 
as  I thought  successfully,  against  your  complaint, 
and  never  supposed  it  would  again  rise  up  in  judg- 
ment against  me.  I told  you  that  you  had  qualified 
as  a tissue  of  mistakes,  a paragraph  which  contained 
one  statement  as  a fact,  to  wit:  that  England  had 
urged  our  government  to  enter  into  a treaty  stipula- 
tion for  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  to  which 
we  had  yielded.  I told  you  still  further,  why  I,  as 
well  as  the  world,  supposed  that  the  application  for 
this  stipulation  came  from  England.  8he  had  pur- 
sued this  object  steadily  for  forty  years;  and  she  has 
sent  out  a special  minister,  charged  to  negotiate  upon 
that  as  well  as  upon  other  subjects.  We  had  no  in- 
terest to  form  a slave  trade  convention.  You  refer 
to  the  treaty  of  Ghent  as  creating  obligations  upon 
this  matter;  but  that  treaty  makes  not  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  further  arrangements  and  has  no 
more  connexion  wilh  the  treaty  of  Washington  than 
with  the  convention  respecting  armed  vessels  upon 
the  lakes.  It  was  complete  in  itself,  and  neither 
required  nor  looked  to  any  other  stipulations  be- 
tween the  parties.  And  we  had  executed  it  in  good 
faith. 

For  these  reasons,  I supposed  that  Lord  Ashburton 
came  out  to  propose  to  us  to  enter  into  another  trea- 
ty upon  this  subject.  And  I thus  stated  it  as  an  his- 
torical fact.  In  my  answer,  I fuither  called  to  your 
observation  that  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  was  mat- 
ter of  inference. or  deduction — not  admitting  qualifi- 
cations, applicable  not  to  inferences,  but  to  asser- 
tions. As  I shall,  by  and  by,  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I shall  not  pursue 
it  any  further  at  present. 
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In  your  last  letter  you  reiterate,  in  substance,  what 
you  had  previously  said;  arid  add,  that  ‘‘it  would  ap- 
pear, from  all  this,  that  that  which  in  your  first  let- 
ter appeared  as  a direct  statement  of  fact,  of  which 
you  would  naturally  be  presumed  to  have  had  know- 
ledge, sinks  at  last  into  inference  and  conjecture.” — 
Now,  here  is  a very  obvious  error,  which,  by  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  I said  would  have  been 
avoided,  and  should  have  been  avoided;  but  I will 
not  qualify  the  mistake  as  a tissue  of  any  thing.  I 
did  not  say  that  the  statement  of  facts,  to  which  you 
refer  was  all  matter  of  inference.  I said,  expressly, 
that  the  statement  respecting  the  desire  of  Eng- 
land that  we  should  enter  into  this  negotiation  was 
put  forward  as  a well  known  fact;  but  that  “all 
else — I repeat  it — all  else,  to  the  very  least  idea, 
is  matter  of  inference.”  Let  the  correctness  of 
this  assertion  be  judged  by  a reference  to  the  para- 
graph. 

You  continue:  “But,"  in  attempting  to  escape  from 
some  of  the  mistakes  of  this  tissue,  you  have  fallen 
into  others.”  You  then  refer  to  my  statement  that 
England  continued  to  prosecute  the  matter,  and  that 
we  consented  to  its  introduction.  This,  however,  it 
is  very  clear,  is  but  the  same  idea  before  suggested, 
and  combatted  in  your  first  letter.  You  say:  “The 
English  minister  no  more  presented  the  subject  for 
negotiation  than  the  government  of  the  U.  States  pre- 
sented it.”  You  then  ask  me  to  “review  my  series 
of  assertions  on  this  subject,  and  see  whether  they 
can  possibly  be  regarded  merely  as  astatementofyour 
[my]  own  inferences.” 

It  would  be  but  a waste  of  time  to  repeat  what  I 
have  already  said — that  I assumed,  as  an  historical 
fact,  believed  by  every  body,  that  Lord  Ashburton 
came  out  to  urge  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty;  and 
that  upon  this  point  we  yielded  to  the  desire  of  Eng- 
land. When  you  say  this  is  one  of  the  “inferences” 
to  which  I refer,  you  furnish  me  with  language  and 
statements  which  are  not  my  own. 

But,  after  all,  why  this  strange  pertinacity  in  dwel- 
ling upon  this  point?  Why  this  studied  and  repeated 
attempt  to  prove  me  guilty  of  a tissue  of  mistakes, 
because  I believed  Lord  Ashburton  submitted  pro- 
positions upon  this  question  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
that  our  government  acceded  to  them?  I have  alrea- 
dy shown  that  this  opinion  was  a natural  one,  arid 
held  in  common  with  the  country;  and  I trust  I shall 
show  this  still  more  clearly.  But,  even  if  not  so, 
how  does  this  change  the  state  of  things?  Does  it 
prove  that  the  negotiator  was  more  sagacious,  or  the 
treaty  more  useful  and  honorable?  The  result  is  the 
same;  and  the  inquiry  is,  therefore,  confined  to  the 
process.  You  will  please  to  recollect,  I objected  that 
we  had  yielded  to  the  application  of  England,  and 
made  a treaty  upon  this  subject  without  guarding 
against  a dishonorable  pretension  she  had  advanced 
respecting  it.  This  is  the  whole  charge  which  has 
provoked  all  this  “startling”  reproof.  To  this  you  an- 
swer (as  though  this  answer  took  away  all  censure) 
that  the  “British  minister  no  more  presented  the  sub- 
ject for  negotiation  than  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  presented  it.”  This  is,  in  other  words, 
that  the  matter  was  jointly  conducted  and  terminated. — 
And  is  it  possible  you  can  believe  that  this  circum- 
stance takes  away  the  grave  responsibility  of  an  im- 
provident arrangement,  which  left  us  worse  than  it 
found  us? — and,  what  is  sincerely  to  be  deplored  by 
every  American,  which  led  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  his  annual  message  to  congress,  (a  do- 
cument read  by  the  world,)  to  put  a construction 
upon  this  instrument  which  the  English  prime  min- 
ister has  contradicted  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
and  in  no  measured  terms?  The  president,  in  his 
message  of  December,  1842,  referring  to  his  mes- 
sage of  1841,  says  that  this  claim  of  “visit  and  in- 
quiry” was  “regarded  as  the  right  of  search,  present- 
ed only  in  a new  form,  and  expressed  in  different 
words!’  and  he  adds,  that  he  had  denounced  it  as 
inadmissible  by  the  United  States.  He  then  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  recent  treaty,  and  thus  continues: — 
“From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ground  assumed 
in  the  message  (to  wit,  that  the  United  States  would 
never  submit  to  this  new  fangled  claim  of  ‘visit  and 
inquiry’)  has  been  fully  maintained,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith  by  the  two  countries;  and 
that  all  pretence  is  removed  for  interference  with  our 
commerce,  for  any  purpose,  by  a foreign  government." 

This  construction  the  English  government  deny 
and  boldly  avow  their  adherence  to  the  claim  to 
board  and  examine  our  vessels.  Now,  where  can 
you  find  one  word  in  the  treaty  which  but' intimates 
that  this  question  respecting  “visitation”  has  been 
even  taken  up  or  touched?  Unfortunately,  no  such 
word  is  there;  nor  is  there  any  principle  of  sound 
construction  which  can  supply  its  place.  What  1 
said  to  you  in  my  letter  of  October  3d  upon  this  topic 
may  perhaps  produce  more  impression  now  than  it 
did  then.  It  has  been  marvellously  confirmed.  Ire- 


marked.  “In  carefully  looking  at  the  7th  and  8th  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty,  providing  for  the  suppression  of 
this  traffic,  I do  not  see  that  they  change  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  pre-existing  right  claimed  by  Great 
Britain  to  search  our  ships.  That  claim,  as  advanc- 
ed both  by  Lord  Palmertson  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  treaties  between 
England  and  other  European  powers  upon  this  sub- 
ject could  not  be  executed  without  its  exercise  and 
that  the  happy  concurrence  of  these  powers  not  only  justifi- 
ed, butrendered  it  indispensable.  By  the  recent  treaty 
we  are  to  keep  a squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  We 
have  kept  one  for  three  years;  during  the  whole  time, 
indeed,  of  these  efforts  to  put  a stop  to  this  most  ini- 
quitous commerce.  The  effect  of  the  treaty,  there- 
fore, is  to  render  it  obligatory  upon  us.  by  a conven- 
tion, to  do  what  we  have  long  done  voluntarily — to 
place  our  municipal  laws  in  some  measure  beyond 
the  reach  of  congress,  and  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  squadron  employed  on  this  duty.”  “But,  if  a 
British  cruiser  meet  a vessel  bearing  the  American  flag 
where  there  is  no  American  ship  of  war  to  examine 
her,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  quite  indispensable  and  jtis- 
tifiable  that  the  cruiser  should  search  this  vessel  to 
ascertain  her  nationality  since  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty  as  it  was  before.  The  mutual  rights  of  the 
parties  are,  in  this  respect,  wholly  untouched;  their 
pretensions  exist  in  full  force;  and  what  they  could 
do  prior  to  the  arrangement,  they  may  do  now:  for 
though  they  have  respectively  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  force  to  give  effect  to  the  laws,  rights,  and 
obligations  of  the  two  countries,  yet  they  have  not 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  other  measures  which  either 
party  may  be  disposed  to  adopt.” 

What  was  opinion  when  I wrote,  has  now  become 
fact. 

In  all  this  I beg  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I do  not 
wish  again  to  subject  myself  to  the  charge  you  made 
against  me,  of  favoring  the  pretensions  of  England. 
That  is  one  of  the  last  offences  I desire  to  commit; 
or,  if  I know  myself,  that  I am  likely  to  commit.  I 
think  the  pretension  she  advances  to  search  our  ves- 
sels, and  to  call  this  search  a “visitation,”  is  one  of 
the  most  injurious  and  unjustifiable  claims  of  modern 
days.  I would  meet  the  first  exercise  of  it  by  war. 
It  leads  directly  to  impressment,  and  subjects  our 
whole  commercial  marine  to  the  mercy  of  a jealous 
rival.  It  is  but  another  step  in  her  march  towards 
universal  domination.  I do  not  believe  our  govern- 
ment has  acknowledged  this  claim,  or  ever  thought 
of  acknowledging  it.  I believe  the  president  and  all 
his  cabinet  are  too  honorable  and  too  patriotic  ever 
to  harbor  a thought  of  thus  surrendering  one  of  our 
proudest  national  rights.  But,  as  l said  before,  it  is 
an  act  of  omission  and  not  of  commission,  I censure. 
It  is  because  a treaty  has  been  made  embracing  the 
slave  trade,  and  because  no  security  is  found  there 
against  the  exercise  of  this  pretension,  which  threat- 
ened, as  the  president  said  in  his  message,  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  and  was  “connected  with  the  Afri- 
can slave  trade.” 

But  to  return  to  your  charge  of  my  want  of  good 
faith  in  this  “tissue  of  mistakes.” 

In  any  discussion  concerning  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  propositions  which  led  to  the  7th  and  8th  arti- 
cles of  the  treaty  of  Washington  respecting  the  slave 
trade,  you  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  any  anta- 
gonist. It  is  a remarkable  fact — and  without  prece- 
dent, probably,  in  modern  diplomacy — that  not  one 
written  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  documents  relating 
to  this  treaty,  which  passed  between  the  negotiators, 
and  which  led  to  this  new  and  important  stipulation. 

I presume  these  functionaries  met  often,  and  convers- 
ed upon  the  various  topics  pending  between  them, 
and  that  then  some  protocol  of  their  meeting  or  some 
correspondence  was  prepared,  embodying  their  views. 
One  would  suppose  that  this  course  was  necessary, 
as  well  for  themselves  as  for  the  information  of  their 
government;  and  1 may  add,  in  the  case  of  the  Ame- 
rican negotiator,  for  the  information  of  the  people — 
equally  his  sovereign  and  the  sovereign  of  the  gov- 
ernment he  represented.  Was  all  this  omitted,  or 
or  has  it  been  suppressed?  As  was  said  by  a sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  in  the  debate 
upon  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  said  with  as 
much  truth  as  beauty,  “The  tracts  of  the  negotia- 
tors were  upon  sand,  and  the  returning  tide  has  effa- 
ced them  forever.” 

In  the  question  relating  to  impressment,  there  is 
no  such  reserve.  We  have  a letter  on  that  vital 
subject  from  each  party.  And  yet  this  correspon- 
dence led  to  nothing;  and  when  it  was  prepared, 
it  was  known  that  it  would  lead  to  nothing.  Why  it 
is  there,  it  passes  my  comprehension  to  judge. — 
When,  in  conversation  with  the  British  negotiator, 
you  found  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  any  conces- 
sion upon  this  subject,  why  introduce  it  at  all,  and 
give  his  government  another  opportunity  to  assert  its 
pretension,  and  to  avow  its  determination  to  enforce 
it?  What  was  gained  by  this?  You  could  hardly  ex- 


pect to  shed  new  light  upon  a question  discussed  by 
Jefferson  and  Madison;  and  you  could  hardly  expect 
that  any  declaration  of  resistance  to  the  practice  could 
be  more  emphatic  than  the  resistance  of  last  war, 
and  the  numerous  remonstances  against  the  doctrine 
with  which  our  diplomatic  history  abounds.  An  im- 
portant subject  is  introduced  into  the  treaty  without 
any  discussion;  and  another,  still  more  important,  is 
discussed  without  introduction,  and  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  it  would  not  be  introduced. 

Allow  me  again  to  spread  before  you  the  para- 
graph you  quote,  and  which  contains  the  “tissue  of 
mistakes”  which  occupies  so  conspicuous  a place  in 
in  your  letter:  “But  England  then  urged  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a conventional  arrangement,  by 
which  we  might  be  pledged  to  concur  with  her  in  the 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Till 
then,  we  had  executed  our  own  laws  in  our  own  way; 
but,  yielding  to  this  application,  and  departing  from 
our  former  principle  of  avoiding  European  combina- 
tions upon  subjects  not  American,  we  stipulated,  in 
a solemn  treaty,  that  we  would  carry  into  effect  our 
own  laws,  and  fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would  em- 
ploy for  that  purpose. 

This  is  the  whole  charge,  as  you  made  it.  This  is 
the  paragraph  in  reference  to  which  you  say:  “The 
president  cannot  conceive  how  you  should  have 
been  led  to  adventure  upon  such  a statement  as 
this.”  Now,  let  us  analyze  this  matter,  and  see  if  it 
is  as  “startling”  as  you  suppose.  How  many  facts 
are  here  stated?  and,  of  these,  how  many  are  denied 
or  doubted? 

First.  England  urged  us  to  make  a treaty  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

Second.  We  yielded  to  this  application. 

Third.  Before  then  we  had  executed  our  our  laws 
in  our  own  way. 

Fourth.  We  departed  thereby  from  our  old  prin- 
ciple of  avoiding  European  combinations  upon  sub- 
jects not  American. 

Fifth.  We  stipulated  we  would  carry  into  effect 
our  own  laws. 

Sixth.  We  fixed  the  minimum  force  we  would 
employ  for  that  purpose. 

Here  is  the  whole  indictment.  Now  for  the  de- 
fence. 

I suppose  I may  pass  over  the  second  fact.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  first,  and  is,  in  truth,  a part 
of  it.  If  England  urged  this  treaty  upon  us,  and  we 
thereupon  assented  to  the  negotiation  of  it,  we  of 
course  yielded  to  the  application.  I suppose  I may 
pass  over  the  third  fact.  No  one  will  dispute  its 
truth;  or,  if  it  is  denied,  let  it  be  shown  when,  be- 
fore now,  our  laws  were  enforced  by  virtue  of  trea- 
ty stipulations  I suppose  I may  pass  over  the  fourth. 
It  is  matter  of  opinion— as  I said  in  my  former  let- 
ter, of  inference.  No  one  can  place  it  in  that  cate- 
gory of  facts,  for  the  truth  of  which  he  who  advan- 
ces them  is  morally  responsible.  You  say  that  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade  is  interesting  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  therefore  we  have  not  de- 
parted, in  the  formation  of  this  treaty,  from  the 
wholesome  maxim  of  non-combination.  I say  it  is 
interesting;  but  that  our  duties  can  be  fully  perform- 
ed without  any  European  combination,  and  that  such 
a mutual  arrangement  is  injurious,  and  violates  one 
of  the  articles  of  our  political  faith.  And  in  proof 
of  the  danger  of  these  arrangements,  I refer  to  the 
“perpetually  recurring  difficulties  which  are  present- 
ing themselves  in  the  execution  of  the  conventions 
between  Francfe  and  England  upon  this  subject.”  I 
suppose  I may  pass  over  the  fifth  fact,  for  no  one 
can  question  that,  by  the  treaty,  we  do  stipulate  to 
carry  into  effect  our  own  laws.  The  eighth  article 
expressly  declares  that  the  object  is  to  “enforce  the 
laws,”  &c.  of  each  of  the  two  countries.  I suppose, 
also  I may  pass  over  the  sixth  fact,  for  the  same  eighth 
article  provides  that  the  squadron  employed  in  sup- 
pressing the  slave  trade,  shall  “carry,  in  all,  not  less 
than  eighty  guns.”  Here  is  the  minimum.  We  thus 
remove  five  of  these  condemned  facts  from  the  act 
of  accusation.  There  remains  one  to  support  the 
charge  you  have  made,  and  to  justify  the  unqualified 
language  you  have  employed.  And  what  is  this  so- 
litary proof  of  my  bad  faith?  Here  it  is.  I said 
that  England  had  urged  our  government  to  enter  in- 
to stipulations  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  to 
which  we  bad  yielded.  I am  “startled”  myself  at 
the  importance  you  attach  to  my  views  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  to  the  gravity  ol  the  reproof  these  have  led 
to.  I have  already  remarked  that  all  the  world  sup- 
pose Lord  Ashburton  came  here  with  propositions 
upon  this  as  well  as  upon  some  other  subjects  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  governments.  And,  at  the 
moment  1 am  writing,  I find  in  the  papers  an  extract 
of  a letter  from  Mr.  Everett  to  you,  presented  to  the 
house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  Cushing,  which  ful- 
ly confirms  my  previous  impressions.  In  that  letter, 
Mr.  Everett  says  that  he  was  told  by  Lord  Aoerdeen 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1841,  that  Ashburton  was 
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going  to  the  United  States  “with  full  ppwer  to  settle 
any  point  in  discussion,  embodying  what  was  called 
the  right  of  search,  which  was  the  most  difficult.” 
And  another  incident  comes  opportunely  to  con- 
firm all  this.  It  is  the  statement  of  a senator  who, 
from  his  position,  ought  to  know  the  circumstances; 
and  who,  from  his  high  character,  is  entitled  to  all 
credit.  Colonel  King  said,  in  the  senate,  on  the  23d 
ult.,  speaking  of  this  claim  to  visit  our  vessels,  “It 
was  intolerable.  Here,  then,  was  a point  of  collision; 
and  that  was  what  brought  Lord  Ashburton  to  this 
country,  with  a view  of  adjusting  the  difficulty.” 

I may  express  the  surprise  I felt  when  I read  the 
fellowing  paragraph  in  your  last  letter,  urged  with 
as  much  emphasis  as  though  the  merits  of  the  treaty 
and  of  our  whole  controversy  turned  upon  this  point. 
Truly,  when  such  undue  importance  is  given  to  a to- 
pic so  little  meriting  it,  when  its  discussion  occupies 
seven  folio  pages  of  your  last  letter,  and  three  pages 
of  its  predecessor,  and  when  the  view  you  present 
is  most  elaborately  prepared,  I may  well  presume 
that  a substantial  defence  of  your  various  positions 
is  not  easily  found. 

This  is  the  paragraph.  “Suppose  your  letter  to 
go  before  the  public  unanswered  and  uncontradicted; 
suppose  it  to  mingle  itself  with  the  general  political 
history  of  the  country  as  an  official  letter  among  the 
archives  of  the  department  of  state:  would  not  the 
general  mass  of  readers  understand  you  as  reciting 
facts,  rather  than  as  drawing  your  own  conclusions? 
as  staling  history,  rather  than  as  presenting  an  argu- 
ment? It  is  of  an  incorrect  narrative  that  the  presi- 
dent complains.  It  is,  that  in  your  hotel  at  Paris 
you  should  undertake  to  write  a history  of  a very 
delicate  part  of  a negotiation  carried  on  at  Wash- 
ington, with  which  you  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of 
which  you  had  no  authentic  information;  and  which 
history,  as  you  narrate  it,  reflects  not  a little  on  the 
independence,  wisdom,  and  public  spirit  of  the  ad- 
ministration.” 

Strange,  indeed,  that  this  “history”  and  “narra- 
tive” and  “delicate  part  of  a negotiation,  &c.  &c. 
are  to  be  charged  to  a simple  suggestion — or  asser- 
tion, if  you  please — that  Lord  Ashburton  came  over 
to  make  propositions  to  the  government  respecting 
the  slave  trade,  which  were  accepted. 

But,  before  quitting  this  topic,  I shall  appeal  to 
your  own  authority.  You  remarked  to  me  in  your 
letter  of  Nov.  14th,  that  “the  United  States  yielded 
to  no  application  from  England.  The  proposition 
for  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty, 
was  an  American  proposition;  it  originated  with  the 
executive  government  of  the  United  States,  which 
cheerfully  assumed  its  responsibility.” 

You  remark  in  your  letter  of  December  20th: 
“Now,  the  English  minister  no  more  presented  the 
subject  for  negotiation  than  the  government  of  the 
United  Stales  presented  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  United  States  consented  to  its  introduction  in  any 
other  sense  than  it  may  be  said  that  the  British  min- 
ister consented  to  it.” 

All  this  is  too  diplomatic  for  me.  lean  neither 
clearly  comprehend  what  is  meant  in  the  last  quota- 
tion, nor,  so  far  as  I comprehend  it,  can  I reconcile 
it  with  the  other.  Whether  either  fairly  contradicts 
my  suggestion,  that  the  introduction  of  the  slave 
trade  stipulation  into  the  treaty  was  due  to  the  ap- 
plication of  England,  I leave  to  those  who  are  more 
competent  to  judge  your  language  than  I am  to  de- 
termine. At  first  it  is  a guarded  proposition,  that 
the  provision,  as  it  stands  in  the  treaty,  is  the  work  of 
the  American  government;  and,  at  last,  this  provision 
owes  its  paternity  as  much  to  our  government  as  to 
the  other. 

But  I may  well  appeal  to  your  own  candor  to  say 
if  the  special  pleading  in  the  first  quotation  meets  the 
issue  between  us.  I said,  “we  consented  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  slave  trade  stipulation  into  the 
treaty  upon  the  application  of  England;”  and  you  do 
not  spare  your  reproof  for  this  assertion,  through  ten 
pages  of  your  letters,  because  the  proposition,  as  it 
stands  in  the  treaty,  was  an  American  proposition. 

But  if  you  mean  by  all  this  that  Lord  Ashburton 
did  not  make  any  proposition  to  our  government  upon 
this  subject,  but  that  you  pressed  it  upon  him,  (as 
you  would  seem  to  intimate,  in  order  to  repel  the 
suggestion  I made,)  then  I must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  there  is  nothing  more  extraordinary  in  all  our 
diplomatic  history.  I shall  not  enlarge  upon  this 
topic,  but  merely  ask  what  benefit  an  American  ne- 
gotiator saw  for  his  country  in  this  arrangement, 
connecting  us  with  another  nation,  and  exposing  us, 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  to  consequences  which 
human  sagacity  cannot  even  conjecture?  I will  ask, 
in  the  words  of  the  president’s  message,  what  adjust- 
ment of  a difficulty  of  great  magnitude  and  importance 
in  relation  to  this  matter  took  place,  if  it  was  not 
this  very  question?  What  other  “embarrassment 
(still  in  the  words  of  the  message)  was  connected 
with  the  African  slave  trade?”  Both  Lord  Falmer- 


ston  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  1841,  expressly  disavow- 
ed the  right  to  search  American  vessels  with  a view 
to  prevent  their  engaging  in  the  slave  trade.  They 
both  declared,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  repealed  the  de- 
claration in  iiis  late  speech,  (I  quote  the  words  of 
the  Isfst.)  “The  right  of  search,  connected  with  Ame- 
rican vessels,  we  entirely  disclaim.  Nay,  more.  If 
we  knew  that  an  American  vessel  was  furnished 
with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  slave  trade, 
&c.  still  we  should  be  bound  to  let  that  vessel  pass 
on.”  And  that  our  government  knew  these  views  are 
distinctly  stated  by  the  president  in  his  message,  who 
says  that  Lord  Aberdeen  “expressly  disclaimed  all 
right  to  detain  an  American  ship  on  the  high  seas, 
even- if  found  with  a cargo  of  slaves  on  board,  and 
restricted  the  pretension  to  a mere  claim  to  visit  and 
inquire .”  “This  claim,”  the  president  adds,  “was 
regarded  as  the  right  of  search,  presented  only  in  a 
new  form,  and  expressed  in  different  words;  and  I 
therefore  feel  it  my  duty  to  declare,  in  my  annual 
message  to  congress,  that  no  such  concession  could 
be  made;  and  that  the  United  States  had  both  the 
ability  and  inclination  to  enforce  their  own  laws,” 
&c.  I repeat,  then,  what  other  point  remained  to  be 
adjusted  upon  this  general  subject  but  this  very  claim 
of  visitation?  and  if  this  was  not  adjusted,  (as  it  is 
now  clear  it  was  not,)  what  “adjustment”  did  take 
place?  And  why  was  this  stipulation  introduced  in- 
to the  treaty,  as  though  We  could  not  keep  a squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  execute  our  own 
laws,  without  binding  ourselves  in  a solemn  conven- 
tion with  Great  Britain  to  do  so?  And  all  this  you 
intimate,  without  even  a request  on  her  part. 

I here  close  this  controversy;  and  I shall  close  the 
correspondence  by  a few  remarks  upon  the  serious 
position  in  which  our  country  is  now  placed.  It  af- 
fords me  no  pleasure  to  find  that  all  I foretold  re- 
specting the  course  of  the  British  government,  in  re- 
lation to  this  pretension  to  search  ourships,  has  been 
signally  confirmed  by  the  recent  declaration  of  sir 
Robert  Peel.  The  accomplishment  has  soon,  too 
soon,  followed  the  prediction.  I said  in  my  letter 
to  you  of  February  15,  1842,  as  I have  already  stat- 
ed, that  England  rarely,  if  ever,  abandons  a preten- 
sion; and  that,  in  my  opinion,  she  would  enforce 
this.  And  in  my  letter  to  you  of  December  11, 1842, 
speaking  of  the  probability  that  she  would  carry  into 
effect  her  doctrine,  I said:  “That  she  will  do  so, 
when  her  interest  requires  it,  I have  no  more  doubt 
than  I have  that  she  has  already  given  abundant 
proofs  that  the  received  code  of  public  law  is  but  a 
feeble  barrier  when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  power 
and  ambition.  Both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  tell  us  she  will.”  And  now  a greater  than 
either  has  said  so;  and,  as  the  London  Times  expres- 
ses it,  he  has  said  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner. 
And  what,  then,  is  our  position?  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  declared  that  the  British  government  never  will 
relinquish  this  claim  to  search  our  vessels — calling  it 
a visitation;  and  the  London  Times,  the  great  expo- 
nent of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  English 
government  and  aristocracy,  said,  on  the  31st  of  last 
December,  a month  nefore  this  declaration,  that 
“England  had  not  abandoned  one  tittle  of  her  claim 
(to  search  our  vessels;)  the  treaty  does  not  afford  the 
smallest  presumption  that  she  has;”  and  said  further 
that  the  United  States  would  find  that  the  right 
would  continue  to  be  unflinchingly — ay,  that  is  the 
word — unflinchingly  exercised!  And  it  adds  that  this 
“essential  right  of  the  British  navy”  would  never  be 
relinquished.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a cautious  states- 
man. He  does  not  deal  in  abstractions,  he  does  not 
make  declarations  in  the  face  of  the  world  to  remain 
inoperative,  particularly  when  such  declarations  are 
cheered  by  both  sides  of  the  house,  in  a manner  to 
show  beyond  a doubt  that  they  are  responded  to  by 
the  public  feeling  of  the  country.  And  the  “Times,” 
well  informed  of  the  views  of  the  government,  a 
month  before  these  were  communicated  to  the  na- 
tion, would  not  have  said  that  the  right  would  be  un- 
flinchingly exercised,  if  it  were  to  remain  a dead  let- 
ter. 

We  all  know  to  what  this  pretension  leads,  and  to 
what  it  is  intended  to  lead — that  it  will  virtually  sub- 
ject our  whole  commercial  marine  to  the  English 
navy.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
world  to  talk  about  a difference  in  their  effects  be- 
tween a search  for  one  purpose  and  a search  for  ano- 
ther; and  to  call  a search  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  a vessel,  and  to  carry  her  in  for  condemnation — 
at  the  will  of  a midshipman,  perhaps,  if  he  believes, 
or  affects  to  believe,  she  belongs  to  one  country,  and 
claims  to  belong  to  another — to  that  great  gulf,  al- 
ways ready  to  swallow  American  property,  a British 
court  of  admiralty;  to  call,  I say,  such  a search  a 
visitation,  and,  by  this  change  of  names,  to  justify 
the  pretension; — all  this  was  reserved  for  the  nine- 
teenth century.  For  what  is  a “visitation?”  It  is 
not  enough  to  look  at  the  flag;  for  any  “bunting,”  as 
Lord  Palmerston  calls  it,  may  be  hoisted.  It  is  not 


enough  to  look  at  the  men;  for  all  marines  contain) 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives.  It  is  not  enough  to 
look  at  the  papers;  for  these  may  be  simulated.  It 
is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  log-book;  for  that  may 
be  false  or  forged.  It  is  not  enough  to  took  at  the 
cargo;  for  that  proves  nothing.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  all  these  will  be  looked  at  to  satisiy  the  inejiisi- 
tor  and  his  inquisition.  The  London  SUn  said!  last 
year,  very  justly,  “If  the  Americans  sanction  the 
examination  of  their  ships  for  the  mere  purpose- of 
ascertaining  if  a vessel  bearing  the  Americao  Sag  is 
bona  fide  an  American  vessel,  they  sanction  a rigid 
examination  of  the  vessel  herself.”  And  it  is  to- be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  right  to  examine  pre-supposes 
the  right  to  send  in,  if  the  examina-tsorj  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  officer;  and  to  condtemn,  if  not  satis- 
factory to  the  judge.  What  follows-,,  let  ouar  history 
from  1793  to  1815  tell. 

But  this  is  the  least  injury  songiht  io  be  entailed 
upon  us.  Heretofore,  agreeably  to  her  own  doctrine, 
England  could  only  impress  oar  seanisen  in  time  of 
war;  for  she  claimed  the  right  to  board  our  vessels 
merely  as  a belligerent  right,  which- ceased  when  she 
was  at  peace.  And  she  conceded — asvd  so  said  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  his  celebrated  declaration  of  Jan.  9, 
1613,  in  answer  to  the  manifesto  of  the  American 
government — that  a British  cruiser  could  not  board 
an  American  ship  for  the  purpose  of  impressment; 
but  that,  having  once  entered  under  a legal  right, 
then  the  boarding  officer  could  seize  whomever  ho 
pleased,  to  be  transferred  to  a foreign  navy,  there  to 
fight  against  his  own  country.  Now  the  British  go- 
vernment has  devised  a plan  by  which  our  vessels 
may  be  boarded  in  time  of  peace;  and  thus  the  whole 
seamen  of  the  United  States  may  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  England,  in  peace  and  war.  We  now 
understand  the  full  value  of  impressment,  and  why 
Lord  Ashburton  would  not  relinquish  it;  and  we  un- 
derstand what  the  London  Times  means  when  it 
says  that  the  right  of  visitation,  which  is  to  be  “un- 
flinchingly exercised,”  is  “essential  to  the  British 
navy.” 

No  pretension,  in  modern  times,  has  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  this.  It  is  but  a year  or  two  since 
Lord  Stowell,  the  well-known  English  admiralty 
judge,  solemnly  decided  that  “no  nation  can  exercise 
a right  of  visitation  (mark  that  word!)  and  search 
upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  part  of  the 
ocean,  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim.”  And  still 
later  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  “that  if  there  was  one  point  more  to  be  avoid- 
ed than  another,  it  was  that  relating  to  the  visitation 
of  vessels  belonging  to  the  [American]  Union.”  The 
first  time  we  heard  of  this  pretension,  as  a serious 
claim,  was  from  Lord  Palmerston,  on  27th  of  Aug. 
1841;  and  the  next  was  from  Lord  Aberdeen,  on  the 
13th  of  October  following;  and  it  was  then  put  forth 
as  “indispensable  and  justifiable”  in  the  execution 
of  certain  slave  trade  treaties  formed  with  the 
“states  of  Christendom.”  Now,  the  British  govern- 
ment claim  that  it  has  become  a settled  part  of  tho 
law  of  nations.  And  our  ships  are  to  be  searched, 
says  sir  Robert  Peel,  to  ascertain  if  a “grievous 
wrong  has  not  been  done  to  the  American  flag.” 
This  is  really  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  assump- 
tions of  modern  days.  Our  flag  is  to  be  violated,  to 
see  if  it  has  been  abused!  The  whole  country  knows 
where  the  “grievons  wrong”  would  be,  if  this  prin- 
ciple were  carried  into  practice. 

There  are  a thousand  reasons,  founded  upon  com- 
mon ancestry,  upon  language,  upon  institutions,  and 
upon  interests,  why  we  should  earnestly  desire  peace 
with  the  English  people.  But  will  their  government 
permit  it?  This  1 doubt.  England  has  great  power, 
and  she  is  not  slow  to  exercise  it.  She  has  great 
pride,  and  she  is  npt  slow  to  indulge  it.  We  are  in 
the  way  both  of  her  ambition  and  of  her  interest; 
and  ambition  and  interest  need  never  march  far  in 
search  of  pretexts  for  war. 

It  becomes  every  American  to  ask  if  he  is  prepar- 
ed to  yield  this  right  of  search.  For  myself,  I think 
it  is  belter  to  defend  the  outworks  than  the  citadel — 
to  fight  for  the  first  inch  of  territory,  rather  than  for 
the  last — to  maintain  our  honor,  when  attacked,  ra- 
ther than  to  wait  till  we  have  none  to  be  attacked  or 
maintained;  and  such,  I trust  and  hope,  will  be  the 
unwavering  determination  of  the  government  and  of 
the  country. 

What  I anticipated  when  I commenced  this  letter 
has  come  to  pass.  The  documents  called  for  by  col. 
Benton  have  been  sent  in  to  the  senate,  as  1 perceive 
hy  the  last  papers.  Your  recent  letter  will  now  go 
out  with  the  others,  and  reach  the  American  people. 
I have  no  means  of  clearing  myself  from  the  diffi- 
culties you  have  spread  around  me,  but  by  submit- 
ting my  view,  a3  you  have  submitted  yours,  to  the 
decision  of  the  country.  I am  now  a private  citizen. 
Twice,  since  I became  such,  you  have  presented  to 
me,  in  elaborately  prepared  documents,  your  senti- 
ments upon  some  important  topics  arising  out  of  the 
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late  treaty.  These  documents  now  make  part  of  the 
political  history  of  the  country.  There  are,  there- 
fore, no  considerations  of  duty,  nor  of  propriety,  to 
restrain  me  from  appealing  to  the  same  great  tribu- 
nal to  judge  between  us;  from  endeavoring  to  re- 
deem myself  from  some  severe  charges  you  have 
made  against  me.  1 have  been  written  at,  but  the 
public  have  been  written  to.  1 shall,  therefore,  not 
hesitate  to  authorise  the  immediate  publication  of 
this  letter,  being  little  disposed  to  leave  it  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  archives  of  the  department  of  state. 

At  the  moment  of  signing  my  letter,  the  president’s 
message  of  February  27,  1843,  respecting  the  treaty 
of  Washington  and  the  right  of  search,  has  reached 
me.  I think  every  American  should  go  with  the 
president  in  his  reprobation  of  this  doctrine.  I re- 
fer, however,  to  the  message  to  say,  that  had  it  been 
in  my  possession  when  the  body  of  this  letter  was 
prepared,  I should  have  quoted  it,  instead  of  quoting 
the  other  messages;  because,  in  this,  the  views  are 
more  elaborately  prepared  than  in  those;  showing 
that  the  claim  of  visitation  was  perfectly  compre- 
hended by  our  government  when  this  treaty  was  ne- 
gotiated; that  it  was  denounced  as  wholly  inadmissi- 
ble; and  that  the  treaty  was  supposed  to  have  made 
“a  practical  settlement  of  the  question.” 

One  or  two  reflections  force  themselves  upon  my 
mind,  which  I shall  submit  to  you  even  at  this  late 
moment.  In  the  first  place,  this  claim  to  search  our 
vessels,  under  the  pretence  of  visiting  them,  though 
connected  in  its  origin  (or  rather  announced  as  con- 
nected) with  the  African  slave  trade,  is  co-extensive 
with  the  ocean.  The  principles  upon  which  it  rests, 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  any,  are  of  universal  applica- 
tion. For,  whenever  a British  cruiser  meets  a ves- 
sel bearing  the  American  flag,  such  cruiser  may  wish 
to  know  if  a “grievous  wrong”  has  been  committed, 
and  whether  she  is  truly  what  she  pretends  to  be. 
Such  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  doc- 
trine; and  such  we  now  ascertain  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  to  be  pushed.  It  is  distinctly  announced 
by  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  late  speech,  that  this  right 
of  visitation  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
slave  trade;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  “Times,” 
which  says  “that  this  right  has  obviously  no  intrinsic 
or  necessary  connexion  with  the  slave  trade,”  and 
“that  it  is  part  of  the  marine  code  of  nations.” 
How,  then,  could  a conventional  arrangement,  oblig- 
ing us  to  keep  a squadron  upon  the  coast  of  Africa, 
guard  against  its  exercise,  or  ‘"supercede,”  in  the 
words  of  the  message,  “any  supposed  necessity  or 
any  motive  for  such  examination  or  visit?” 

Again:  How  could  it  guard  against  these  effects, 
even  if  the  operation  of  the  doctrine  were  limited  to 
search  or  visitation  in  the  slave  trade  latitudes?  Eng- 
land said  to  us,  We  have  made  a treaty  with  France 
by  which  we  have  a right  to  search  her  ships,  and 
to  send  them  in  for  condemnation,  if  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade.  If  we  cannot  search  your 
ships  we  cannot  execute  this  treaty;  because  a French 
vessel,  by  hoisting  an  American  flag,  will  place  her- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  our  cruisers:  therefore  we 
shall  visit  your  ships. 

Ndw,  it  is  manifest  that  our  squadron  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa  will  notchange,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, this  state  of  things.  A French  vessel  may  still 
hoist  an  American  flag,  and  thus  protect  a cargo  of 
slaves,  so  far  as  this  protects  it,  in  any  part  of  the 
great  ocean,  from  the  African  coast  to  the  coast  of 
Brazil.  Is  this  squadron  of  eighty  guns,  or  is  any 
vessel  of  it,  to  be  every  where?  And,  where  it  is 
not,  what  will  prevent  any  ship  from  placing  an  Ame- 
rican flag  at  its  masthead? 

I am  stating,  nqt  defending,  the  British  doctrine; 
and  I do  not  enter  here  into  those  obvious  considera- 
tions which  demonstrate  its  fallacy  and  injustice. — 
This  1 have  attempted  elsewhere;  but  with  what  suc- 
cess, it  does  not  become  me  to  judge.  I have  at- 
tempted to  show  that,  because  any  of  the  “states  of 
Christendom”  choose  to  form  treaties  for  the  attain- 
ment of  objects  military,  commercial,  or  philanthropic, 
such  mutual  arrangements  give  them  no  right  to 
change  the  established  laws  of  nations,  and  to  stop 
and  search  our  vessels  upon  the  great  highway  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  slave  trade  to  day;  but  it  may  be  the 
sugar  trade  to-morrow,  and  the  cotton  trade  the  day 
after.  But,  besides,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  cases 
put  by  the  British  political  casuists  in  support  of  this 
new  doctrine  are  mere  questions  of  identity,  where 
lie  does  the  deed  and  boards  the  vessel  acts,  not  upon 
his  right,  but  upon  his  responsibility;  and,  like  the 
sheriff  who  arrests  a person  upon  a writ,  is  justified 
or  not  according  to  the  result. 

But  it  is  clear  that  this  claim,  as  assented,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  our  new  treaty  stipulation;  that 
this  stipulation  does  not  render  unnecessary  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  claim;  and  therefore  that,  as  it  does  not 
expressly,  so  neither  does  it  oy  fair  implication, 
“make  a practical  settlement  of  the  question.”  Nor 
does  “the  eighth  article”  remove  “all  possible  pretext, 


on  the  ground  of  mere  necessity,  to  visit  and  detain 
our  ships  upon  the  African  coast  because  of  the  al- 
ledged  abuse  of  our  flag  by  slave  traders  of  other 
nations.” 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant,  LEW.  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Globe: 

Mr.  Webster,  seeing  a letter  recently  addressed 
to  him  by  General  Cass  published  in  the  Globe  of 
last  evening,  requests  that  the  enclosed  copy  of  an 
answer  to  that  letter  may  be  published  in  the  Globe 
of  this  evening. 

Washington,  March  17. 

(Private.)  Washington,  March  16,  1843. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  7th  has  been  received 
this  morning;  and  I have  hastily  glanced,  and  only 
glanced,  at  one  or  two  of  its  first  pages. 

My  last  official  letter  to  you  was  in  the  clerk’s 
hands  for  copying  when  you  arrived  in  this  city. — 
You  remember,  doubtless,  the  various  conversations 
between  you  and  myself  and  the  president  and  your- 
self, and  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  delivery  of  that  letter  to  you.  In- 
deed, there  was,  as  you  know,  no  wish  on  the  part 
of  the  president,  to  find  a necses  ity  for  answering  your 
letter  of  Dec.  11th,  but  gentlemen  not  remarkably 
friendly  to  the  president, though  expressing  high  regard 
for  you,  pressed  call  after  call  fory  our  correspondence 
with  this  department;  and  it  became  indispensable  to 
furnish  it.  You  will  remember,  also,  that  I mention- 
ed to  you,  on  your  leaving  the  city,  that  if  such  calls 
were  persisted  in  the  letter  must  be  sent;  and  that  to 
this  you  answered  “that  it  might  be  transmitted  to 
you  whenever  found  necessary,  and  that  you  should 
make  no  reply  to  it.” 

At  more  leisure  I shall  peruse  your  letter  careful- 
llv,  and,  if  I think  occasion  requires,  shall  write  you 
again;  but  that  letter,  and  this,  and  any  future  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject,  must  be  regarded  as  pri- 
vate; the  president  having  already  directed  that  the 
official  correspondence  must  be  considered  as  closed. 

Yours,  with  regard, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

General  Lewis  Cass,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

GEN.  CASS’  LAST  LETTER  TO  MR.  WEBSEER. 

Detroit,  March  10,  1843. 

Sir:  I regret  exceedingly  to  trouble  you  again  on 
the  questions  which  have  arisen  between  us  respect- 
ing the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced upon  my  official  position  in  France.  But, 
since  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.  1 have  read  more  at- 
tentively the  recent  message  of  the  president,  to  which 
I referred;  and  I have  also  seen,  for  the  first  time, 
your  report  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  read  to 
you  by  Mr.  Fox. 

These  documents  render  it  necessary  that  I should 
present  to  you  some  additional  considerations  to  which 
they  have  given  rise,  and  which  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  controversy  between  us.  I beg  you, 
therefore,  to  receive  this  letter  as  a mere  postcript 
to  the  last;  and  I sincerely  trust  that  no  circumstance 
will  render  it  necessary  for  me  again  to  renew  the 
correspondence. 

It  seems  now  that  England  avows  peremptorily  her 
determination  to  search  our  vessels;  calling  this  search 
a visitation.  And  it  is  clear,  from  the  language  of 
the  despatch,  that  this  pretension  extends  every 
where,  and  will  be  exercised  every  where.  That 
the  “genuineness  of  any  flag  which  a suspected  ves- 
sel might  have,”  (that  is  to  say,  a vessel  suspected 
of  assuming  a nationality  she  is  not  entitled  to,) 
“would  be  ascertained  by  searching  her.”  And  it 
is  added,  in  a tone  which  there  is  no  mistaking,  “that 
it  (the  British  government)  should  entertain  fora  sin- 
gle instant  the  notion  of  abandoning  the  right  itself, 
would  be  quite  impossible.” 

I quote  another  paragraph:  “That  the  president 
knew  that  the  right  of  search  never  formed  the  subject  of 
discussion  during  the  lute  negotiation,  and  that  neither 
was  any  concession  required  by  the  United  States 
government,  nor  made  by  Great  Britain.”  The  ita- 
lics are  not  mine.  Now,  where  are  we?  I suppose, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  whole  affair,  that,  in  fact,  this 
right  of  visitation  was  not  brought  into  discussion 
during  the  negotiation;  and,  indeed,  I do  not  under- 
stand that  there  is  any  difference  between  our  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Great  Britain  upon  this  point;  for 
you  say  to  me,  expressly,  in  your  letter  of  December 
20,  (postmarked  February  23d,)  that  the  president 
deemed  it  unworthy  of  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
to  demand  any  “pledges”  upon  such  a subject  “from 
any  nation;”  but  that  he  stood  upon  our  public  denial 
of  the  doctrine. 

Allow  me  to  make  a passing  remark.  The  state 
of  this  part  of  the  controversy  with  the  British  go- 
vernment is  another  tribute  to  those  lessons  which 


are  taught  by  experience.  If  the  usual  diplomatic 
course  had  been  pursued,  and  a protocol  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  negotiators,  or  a correspondence  between 
them  had  been  held  and  preserved,  such  a declara- 
tion as  that  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  above  quoted,  need  not 
have  been  made. 

But  to  return.  This  view  of  the  absence  of  any 
demand  of  a concession  from  Great  Britain  is  still 
further  fortified  by  the  fact  that  our  government  do 
not  contend  that  this  claim  of  visitation  is  abandoned 
by  any  express  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  for  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  none  such,  but  because  there  was  a 
“practical  settlement  of  the  question.”  These  are 
the  words.  I neither  add  to  nor  take  from  them.  I 
shall  not  stop  to  ask  what  is  their  precise  meaning, 
nor  what  is  the  difference  in  a treaty  between  the 
practical  and  the  speculative  settlement  of  a question. 
But  I will  ask,  what  was  the  question  to  be  settled? 
The  answer  to  this  is  all-important  when  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  pronounce  a judgment  not  merely  upon 
the  wisdom  of  the  American  negotiator,  but  upon  the 
controversy  which  has  arisen  between  the  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

Let  us  go  back.  England  was  trying  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  She  had  formed  treaties  with  seve- 
ral powers,  by  which  a mutual  right  of  search  (not 
of  visit  as  such)  was  conceded,  and  whereby  her 
cruisers  could  board  and  take  possession  of,  and  send 
in,  the  vessels  of  these  contracting  parties  found  en- 
gaged in  the  slave  trade.  After  some  hesitation,  and 
no  little  tergiversation,  she  finally  announced  that  if 
one  of  her  cruisers  boarded  an  American  vessel,  fla- 
grante delicto — even  full  of  slaves — such  vessel  must 
be  left  to  pursue  its  infamous  traffic;  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  laws  of  its  own  country,  and 
could  not  be  captured  by  the  armed  ships  of  another. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  manifested  its 
indisposition  to  enter  into  any  mutual  arrangement 
upon  this  subject,  giving  a special  right  of  search; 
choosing  to  execute  its  own  laws  by  its  own  proper 
force.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no  American  cruis- 
ers employed  in  the  slave  trade  latitudes,  it  is  obvious 
that  this  shocking  traffic  would  be  open  to  every 
American  vessel,  whose  owner  would  sacrifice  all 
other  considerations  to  a hazardous,  but,  on  the  whole, 
to  a profitable  commerce.  Here  was  one  great  dif- 
ficulty for  which  there  was  avowedly  no  remedy  but 
in  the  loyalty  and  energy  of  our  government.  But 
there  was  still  another  difficulty,  for  which  the  states- 
men of  Grat  Britain  were  astute  enough  to  devise  a 
remedy,  and  sufficiently  regardful  of  the  interests  of 
their  country  to  hold  it  in  their  own  hands;  and  which, 
if  once  established  as  a part  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
now  contended  for,  would  become  a tremendous  in- 
strument in  the  accomplishment  of  her  schemes  of 
aggrandizement.  And  that  difficulty  was  here:  A 
vessel,  concerned  in  this  traffic,  might  conceal  its  na- 
tionality, and,  by  hoisting  the  American  flag,  or  the 
flag  of  any  other  nation  not  a party  to  these  conven- 
tions giving  a mutual  right  of  search,  might  pass  an 
English  cruiser  unexamined,  and  pursue  her  final 
destination  untouched.  This  was  the  evil;  and  now 
for  the  remedy.  It  was  first  publicly  announced  on 
the  27th  of  August,  1841;  and  now  it  is  claimed  to  be 
a part  of  the  marine  code  of  the  world.  This  new 
principle  of  maritime  police  gives  the  right  to  an 
English  ship  of  war  to  board  any  American  vessel  on 
the  high  seas,  under  the  pretext  of  ascertaining  if  she 
is  an  American  vessel;  and  if  the  boarding  officer 
think,  or  affect  to  think,  she  is  not,  then  to  send  her 
in  for  condemnation.  This  pretension  we  resist  to 
the  knife. 

Here,  then,  are  the  difficulties  proclaimed  to  be  in 
the  way  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  For 
one,  England  finds  an  efficient  remedy  in  her  own 
hands;  for  the  other,  however,  she  cannot  devise  any 
but  in  the  action  of  our  government. 

Lord  Ashburton  comes  here,  and  you  negotiate 
with  him.  One  or  the  other  (it  seems  doubtful  which) 
proposes  that  the  United  States  shall  keep  a squad- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  traffic  of 
their  citizens  in  slaves.  I leave  England  out  of  the 
question;  for  every  one  knows  she  would  keep  a 
squadron  on  that  coast  if  the  treaty  of  Washington 
had  never  been  formed.  Even  if  she  had  no  other 
motive  to  do  so,  (as  we  know  she  has,)  her  treaties 
with  other  powers  would  oblige  her  to  do  it. 

The  proposition  above  referred  to  is  accepted,  and 
a minimum  force  of  eighty  guns  is  stipulated,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  “laws,  rights,  and 
obligations”  of  the  United  States.  What  these  obli- 
gations are,  I confess  I do  not  know;  for  all  those 
created  by  the  treaty  of  Ghei  t are  expressed  in  these 
words:  “that  both  the  contracting  parlies  shall  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an 
object” — to  wit,  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

I know  of  no  other  obligation  we  have  contracted 
upon  this  subject:  and  this,  it  is  evident,  has  no  re- 
ference to  any  further  treaty  stipulations.  And  yet 
this  provision  has  been  quoted  and  requoted  in  the 
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official  documents,  as  not  merely  a justification  for 
the  7th  and  8th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, but  as  creating  an  obligation  on  our  part  to  ac- 
cept them.  It  is  so  announced  in  the  president’s  mes- 
sage sending  the  treaty  to  the  senate  for  ratification. 

I think  it  is  clear  that  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  com- 
plete, and  looked  to  no  further  conventional  arrange- 
ments between  the  parties. 

This  stipulation  to  keep  a squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  constitutes  the  only  efficient  provision  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington  upon  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade;  and  it  is  obvious,  upon  the  slighest  inspection, 
that  all  its  effect  (I  am  speaking  of  its  effect  upon  the 
United  States)  is  to  place  them  under  an  obligation 
to  England  to  execute  their  own  laws.  Their  ves- 
sels are  to  be  employed  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  in 
seizing  American  vessels  found  engaged  in  this  traf- 
fic. And  thus  England  has  the  promise  of  our  go- 
vernment that  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
suppression,  and  for  which  no  other  remedy  could  be 
provided,  should  be  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
United  States.  And  this  is  the  manifest  object  and 
effect  of  the  treaty.  It  goes  thus  far,  and  no  fur- 
ther. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  other  difficul- 
ty, for  which  England  had  found  an  efficacious  reme- 
dy, far  too  important  in  its  future  operation,  to  be 
readily  abandoned;  and  for  which,  it  is  very  clear, 
this  squadron  of  eighty  guns  would  provide  no  real 
remedy?  A vessel  hoists  American  colors.  Lord 
Palmerston,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  de- 
clare that  the  first  English  cruiser  which  meets  her 
has  the  right  to  board  her,  and  ascertain  if  she  is 
truly  American.  Where  is  the  relinquishment  of 
this  pretension  to  be  found  in  the  treaty,  speculatively 
or  practically? 

The  American  squadron  (so  says  the  treaty)  is  to 
enforce  our  ‘'laws,”  &c.;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  seize 
and  send  in  for  condemnation  all  American  vessels 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  But  this  British  claim 
of  search  or  visitaliun  (it  is  the  same  thing)  is  avowed 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  a ship,  bear- 
ing American  colors,  is  not  a French,  or  a Dutch,  or 
an  English  ship.  If  truly  an  American,  the  British 
government  say  she  must  pass,  being  responsible  only 
to  the  American  squadron;  if  otherwise,  she  will  be 
seized. 

Now,  it  is  apparent  that  this  scheme  obviated,  as 
far  as  she  could  obviate  it,  one  of  the  difficulties 
England  had  found  in  her  way,  and  for  which  she 
had  no  other  remedy.  Thus  far  she  had  a motive  to 
accept  or  to  insert  the  proposition  as  it  stands  in  the 
treaty;  for,  as  I before  said,  she,  in  effect,  yielded 
nothing.  But  what  bearing  has  this  upon  the  claim 
to  search  or  visit  every  ship  upon  the  ocean?  How 
does  our  squadron  render  its  exercise  unnecessary? 
Even  if  an  American  cruiser  is  in  sight,  what  is  there 
in  the  treaty,  practically  or  speculatively , to  prevent  an 
English  armed  vessel  from  visiting  a ship  agreeably 
to  the  pretension  as  put  forth — from  ascertaining,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  English  commander,  if  she  is 
truly  what  she  purports  to  be,  or  if  she  is  not  English? 
This  is  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  treaty,  which 
was  made  not  to  “settle  this  question,”  but  to  en- 
force our  “laws,”&c.  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  . 

But,  besides,  taking  her  upon  her  own  ground,  it  is 
undeniable  that  England  had  no  motive  to  assent  to 
the  abandonment  of  this  pretension,  when,  as  yoil 
say,  we  did  not  ask  her  to  do  so. 

And,  again:  It  is  physically  impossible  that  this 
squadron  of  eighty  guns  (as  1 have  shown  in  my  last 
letter)  should  change  the  relative  powers  or  obliga- 
tions of  the  parties  in  this  respect,  so  as  to  change 
their  rights.  This  squadron  cannot  be  every  where; 
and  where  it  is  not,  is  the  pretension  abandoned?  and 
if  so,  why?  Does  not  the  evil  exist  there?  May  not 
our  flag  be  hoisted  to  protect  the  French,  Dutch,  or 
English  slaver?  Is  there  not,  in  such  cases,  the  same 
difficulty  since  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  that  there 
was  before?  And  where,  then,  I repeat  it,  do  you 
find  the  practical  or  speculative  abandonment  of  this 
claim? 

I think  I can  discover  the  process  by  which  we  are 
placed  in  this  false  position.  There  was  a great  de- 
sire to  conclude  a treaty  with  Lord  Ashburton.  This 
desire  I do  not  censure.  It  was  natural,  and,  if  not 
carried  too  far,  it  was  laudable;  but  I am  afraid  it 
prevented  the  final  settlement  of  this  portentous  ques- 
tion. I am  afraid  it  prevented  us  from  insisting  upon 
its  relinquishment,  as  a preliminary  to  any  negotiation; 
and  I imagine  that  there  was  some  vague  expectation 
(perhaps  some  vague  assurance)  that  this  claim  of  visi- 
tation would  not  be  exercised;  and  I am  confirmed  in 
this  notion  by  the  declaration  of  an  honorable  senator, 
which  Ifind  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  that  if  Lord  Ash- 
burton had  not  told  him  that  this  pretension  was,  in  ef- 
fect, abandoned,  he  should  not  have  voted  for  the  trea- 
ty. In  dealing  with  England  we  need  a much  more  so- 
lemn assurance  that  the  word  of  a negotiator,  that  our 


rights  are  properly  asserted,  and  our  interests  pro-  1 
perly  secured.  j 

\ou  told  me  in  your  letter  of  December  20th, 
(postmarked  February  23d,)  that  it  was  not  compa- 
tible with  the  honor  of  the  United  States  to  demand 
the  abandonment  of  this  claim;  “that  the  president 
had  not  sought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  sedulously 
avoided  to  change  the  ground,  and  to  place  the  just 
rights  of  the  country  upon  the  assent,  express  or  im- 
plied, of  any  power  whatever.” 

But  it  appears,  after  all,  that  you  did  suppose  this 
point  was  abandoned,  and  that  there  was  a practical 
settlement  of  the  question.  A practical  settlement,  when 
there  was  no  “assent,  expressed  or  implied.”  It  is 
not  my  province  to  reconcile  this.  It  seems  it  was 
undignified  to  demand  this  arrangement;  but  it  was 
not  undignified  to  expect  it,  nor  is  it  undignified  to 
claim  it  by  construction,  though  the  opposite  party 
declares  the  concession  was  never  asked  nor  made.  I 
do  not  understand  such  national  dignity.  But  let  this 
pass. 

A few  words  upon  another  topic,  and  I abandon 
the  subject.  You  allude  in  your  letter  to  the  favora- 
ble opinion  expressed  in  Europe  of  this  stipulation  of 
the  treaty;  and  I remark  the  same  view  elsewhere; 
as  though  any  approbation,  thus  expressed,  fortified 
the  claim  which  we  make  that  England  has  abandon- 1 
ed  what  it  was  not  dignified  in  us  to  accept — what ! 
was  a Chinese  figure,  made  (as  you  express  it)  to 
frighten  the  enemy  from  the  walls.  I imagine,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  a great  misapprehension  in  fact  j 
upon  this  subject.  I do  not  believe  that  a single  man 
of  any  eminence,  or  a single  journal  of  established 
character  in  continental  Europe,  has  maintained  the 
position  that  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  England 
relinquished  her  pretension  to  tiisit  our  ships.  That 
claim,  as  an  integral  one,  has  been  seldom  alluded  to. 
It  is  of  recent  origin,  as  we  have  seen,  not  having  yet 
reached  the  age  of  two  years,  though  its  growth  has 
been  so  rapid  that  already  it  overshadows  the  ocean. 
But  it  is  far  different  with  respect  to  the  claim  to 
search  and  seize  ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  claim  was  practically  main- 
tained by  England  for  many  years.  French  and 
other  ships  were  seized  and  sent  in  for  condemnation 
before  the  formation  of  any  stipulations  upon  the  sub- 
ject. An  act  of  parliament  was  proposed  (and,  1 think, 
passed)  under  the  Melbourne  administration  assert- 
ing this  right.  Its  exercise,  however,  was,  I believe, 
limited,  (so  much  for  human  prudence,)  either  by 
the  act  itself  or  by  the  instructions  under  it,  to  some 
of  the  minor  powers  of  Europe  and  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

While  the  discussions  upon  this  subject  were  going 
on,  and  while  the  practical  difficulties  to  which  it 
gave  rise  were  assuming  more  and  more  importance, 
the  conventions  for  the  mutual  right  of  search  were 
formed.  And  thus  the  matter  rested  till  the  repeat- 
ed violations  of  their  flag  to  which  the  parties  to  these 
conventions  were  exposed,  and  the  serious  aspect  of 
the  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  awakened  the  public  attention  of  Europe  to 
the  whole  matter.  Still  it  was  the  question  of  search , 
and  not  of  visitation,  in  the  English  phraseology,  to 
which  they  looked.  The  latter  had  not  presented  it- 
self; nor  do  I believe  that  the  European  publicists 
had  at  all  examined  it.  When  I first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Guizot  the  pretension  of  England,  | 
and  its  effect  upon  the  United  States,  he  asked  me  ! 
where  I found  my  authority  for  asserting  that  such  j 
was  her  doctrine.  He  had  never  seen  the  letters  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  nor  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  till  I pre-  j 
sented  them  to  him. 

The  bearing  of  this  matter  upon  public  opinion  and 
upon  the  state  of  parties  in  France  is  easily  explain- 
ed. There  are  two  conventions  between  England 
and  France — one  of  1831  and  the  other  of  1833 — for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Public  opinion  in 
the  latter  country  has  pronounced  itself  strongly 
against  these  arrangements,  and  powerful  efforts  are 
making,  and  will  be  madetoannul  them.  This  ques- 
tion enters  into  the  tactics  of  parties,  and  the  ministry 
tiave  been  assailed  and  almost  overthrown  upon  it. 
The  opposition  assert  that  England  always  heretofore 
contended  that  the  slave  trade  could  not  be  suppress- 
ed unless  her  cruisers  had  the  right  to  search  and 
seize  vessels  engaged  in  it;  she  therefore  called  upon 
France,  as  well  as  upon  other  powers,  to  join  her  in 
a mutual  arrangement  for  the  exercise  of  this  recip- 
rocal right.  The  call  was  not  merely  unheeded,  but 
refused  for  many  years.  But,  at  length,  apparently 
wearied  out  by  long-continued  importunity,  and,  no 
doubt  desirous  of  putting  a stop  to  the  acts  of  violence 
to  which  her  vessels  were  in  the  meantime  exposed, 
France  finally  acceded  to  the  demand  of  England. 

And  thus,  continues  the  opposition,  was  introduc- 
ed an  injurious  and  dishonorable  obligation  for  our 
country.  Now  England,  finding  the  United  States 
would  not  consent  to  a similar  arrangement,  has 
made  another,  and  one  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 


racter; and,  by  so  doing,  she  has,  in  effect,  concede^ 
that  this  right  to  search  and  seize  the  slavers  of  other 
nations  is  not  essential  to  the  suppression  of  the  traf- 
fic. Our  conventions  were  formed,  it  thus  appears, 
under  false  impressions,  and  ought  to  be  nullified. 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  the  French  opposition; 
and,  in  looking  over  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  chamber  of  peers  on  the  answer  to  the  speech 
from  the  crown  on  the  25th  of  January  last,  as  re- 
ported in  the  Moniteur  of  the  26th,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  duke  de  Broglie,  I do  not  find  a single 
member  who  even  glances  at  this  “right  of  visitation” 
as  distinct  from  the  “right  of  search.”  It  is  evident 
the  other  speakers  thought  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  by  not  yielding,  had  achieved  a 
diplomatic  victory.  They  saw  that,  after  contending 
many  years  in  every  part  of  Europe  for  the  right  to 
search  and  seize  the  slave  trading  vessels  of  other 
nations,  as  essential  to  the  abolition  of  this  traffic, 
England  had  made  a treaty  with  the  United  States 
without  a stipulation  to  this  effect;  and  thence  they 
considered  the  arrangement  as  honorable  to  the 
American  government;  and  this  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, as  it  is  a point  of  parliamentary  tactics  to 
put  a position  injurious  to  an  adversary  as  promi- 
nently forward  as  is  possible,  and  thus  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

But  the  speech  of  the  duke  de  Broglie  bears  so  re- 
markably upon  this  point  that  1 am  tempted,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  being  tedious,  to  quote  a part  of  it. 

He  was  the  rapporteur  (or,  as  we  should  say,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee)  to  whom  the  speech  was 
referred;  and  his  high  character  is  known  through 
the  world.  He  it  was  who  quit  the  premiership  be- 
cause an  appropriation  was  not  immediately  made  to 
carry  into  effect  our  treaty  with  France  of  1831. 

The  duke  said  there  were  persons  who  desired 
that  the  conventions  of  1831  and  1833  should  be  re- 
placed by  a treaty  similar  to  that  with  the  United 
States.  He  said  he  presumed  there  was  nobody  who 
wished  to  fall  back  upon  the  position  occupied  by 
France  before  these  conventions,  and  nobody  who 
wished  to  see  the  country  placed  in  the  condition  in 
which  England  and  the  United  States  were  placed 
with  respect  to  each  other  only  a year  ago,  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  treaty  between  them. 

He  then  continued:  “I  do  not  know  what  that  trea- 
ty will  produce.  The  execution  of  treaties  some- 
times deceives  the  hopes  which  were  founded  upon 
them;  and,  to  judge  from  the  text  and  nature  of  this 
treaty,  I must  say  that  I am  very  much  perplexed  to 
know  what  it  means;  and,  before  exchanging  con- 
ventions which  we  understand — and  which  have  not 
after  all  produced,  till  now,  any  great  evil — against 
something  unknown,  I should  desire  to  comprehend 
that  something,  and  to  know  what  they  wished  to 
do  in  this  treaty.” 

“The  difference,  as  I said  just  now,  is  this:  The 
English  government  said,  We  have  the  right  to  instf 
vessels  which  sail  under  the  American  flag,  when  we 

suspect  that  those  vessels  are  not  truly  American 

And  the  American  government  said,  You  have  not 
the  right  to  arrest  vessels  when  they  bear  the  Ame- 
rican flag.”  [This  is  a misapprehension  of  our  doc- 
trine: it  is  the  right  to  search  an  American  vessel, 
and  not  merely  a vessel  bearing  the  American  flag, 
that  we  deny.]  “In  the  treaty  is  either  of  these  prin- 
ciples abandoned?  Has  either  of  the  governments 
said  it  renounces  its  own  pretension?  No;  there  is 
no  such  word  in  the  treaty.  Both  principles  yet  sub- 
sist, each  for  its  own  government,  and  are  ready  to 
reproduce  the  difference  which  a common  good-will 
has  adjourned  for  the  present.” 

“I  know  that  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  message,  has  given  us  to  understand  that  the  trea- 
ty has  been  prepared  according  to  his  (the  American) 
principle.  But  before  believing  that  a principle  of 
this  nature  has  been  abandoned  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, fully,  and  without  having  obtained  any  thing 
in  exchange,  I beg  permission  to  wait  to  hear  what 
will  be  said  about  it  in  the  British  parliament  in  the 
course  of  a few  days.”  The  due  de  Broglie  here 
speaks  of  giving  up  a pretension  in  exchange  for  a 
consideration.  But  this  is  a heresy  at  the  depart- 
ment of  state.  He  continues:  “I  have  great  doubts 
in  this  respect;  and  I do  not  believe  we  ought  to  has 
ten  to  pronounce,  ourselves.  It  remains  to  know  what 
the  treaty  means,  from  the  moment  it  does  not  solve 
what  it  was  to  solve.” 

“What  does  this  treaty  purport?  That  the  two  go- 
vernments enter  into  a mutual  stipulation — to  do  what? 
To  have,  each  for  itself,  a squadron,  which  shall  exe- 
cute upon  its  own  citizens  its  own  laws;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  two  governments  engage  to  execute 
their  laws,  over  their  vessels,  by  their  respective 
agents.  Here  there  is  no  subject  for  stipulation.  It 
is  a fact  anterior  to  the  convention,  and  which  pro- 
duces no  change  in  the  existing  state  of  things.” 

The  due  de  Broglie  is  a sagacious  statesman,  but  I 
strongly  suspect  that  upon  this  occasion  his  natural 
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sagacity  was  a little  quickened  by  the  possession  of 
a diplomatic  secret.  He  would  hardly  have  alluded 
so  directly  to  the  ministerial  course  in  the  coming 
session  of  parliament  upon  this  subject,  if  the  English 
ministry  had  not  made  known,  in  some  way  or  other, 
to  the  French  cabinet,  their  intention  to  deny  the 
construction  placed  upon  this  treaty  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

So  mufch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  suggestion  you 
make,  that,  in  support  of  my  opinion,!  put  a con- 
struction on  the  provisions  of  treaty,  “such  (to  quote 
your  own  words)  as  your  own  government  does  not 
put  upon  them;  such  as  you  must  be  aware  the  en- 
lightened public  of  Europe  does  not  put  upon  them; 
and  such  as  England  herself  has  not  put  upon  them 
as  yet,  so  far  as  we  know.”  Your  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  two  last  assertions  have  probably,  ere 
this,  undergone  a change. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  We  are  not  to  stand 
or  fall  by  this  treaty.  We  repel  this  offensive  pre- 
tension to  search  or  visit  our  vessels;  and,  if  necessary, 
I hope  and  believe  we  shall  put  the  destiny  of  the 
country  upon  the  result. 

But  let  us  not  weaken  our  own  cause  by  any  false 
position.  Let  us  stand  upon  our  rights,  and  not  upon 
any  alleged  and  disputed  concession  of  England — a 
concession  which  her  government  says  has  not  been 
made,  and  in  which  assertion  every  impartial  obser- 
ver will  concur;  and  a concession  which  you  say 
yourself  she  was  not  only  not  asked  to  make,  but  to 
demand  which  would  have  been  dishonorable  to  our 
country. 

Had  Great  Britain  openly  relinquished  this  preten- 
sion in  the  treaty,  she  would  have  foreclosed  herself 
before  the  world  against  its  exercise.  As  she  has 
not,  let  us  abandon  all  profitless  diplomatic  discus- 
sion, and,  strong  in  our  right,  let  us  meet  the  first  vio- 
lation of  our  flag  which  is  committed  by  order  of  the 
British  government  as  nations  ought  to  meet  systema- 
tic attacks  upon  their  honor  and  their  independence. 

Very  respectfuly,  sir,  1 have  the  honor  to  be  your 
obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 
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THE  RIGHT  OF  VISITATION,  OR  SEARCH. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  March  28,  1843. 

Sir: — I transmit  to  you  with  this  despatch,  a mes- 
sage from  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
gress, communicated  on  the  27th  of  February,  and 
accompanied  by  a report  made  from  this  department 
to  the  president,  of  the  substance  of  a despatch  from 
lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  by  him  read 
to  me  on  the  24th  ultimo. 

Lord  Aberdeen’s  despatch,  as  you  will  perceive, 
was  occasioned  by  a passage  in  the  president’s  mes- 
sage to  congress,  at  the  opening  of  its  late  session. 
The  particular  passage  is  not  stated  by  his  lordship; 
But  no  mistake  will  be  committed,  it  is  presumed,  in 
considering  it  to  be  that  which  was  quoted  by  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  other  gentlemen,  in  the  debate  in  the 
bouse  of  commons  on  the  answer  to  the  queen’s 
speech,  on  the  3d  of  February. 

The  president  regrets  that  it  should  have  become 
necessary  to  hold  a diplomatic  correspondence  upon 
the  subject  of  a communication  from  the  head  of 
the  executive  government  to  the  legislature;  drawing 
after  it,  as  in  this  case,  the  further  necessity  of  rel'er- 
ing  to  observations  made  by  persons  in  high  and  re- 
sponsible statious,  in  the  debates  of  public  bodies. — 
Such  a necessity,  however,  seems  to  be  unavoidably 
incurred  in  consequence  of  lord  Aberdeen’s  despatch; 
for  although  the  president’s  recent  message  may  be 
regarded  as  a clear  exposition  of  his  opinions,  on  the 
subject;  yet  a just  respect  of  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment, and  a disposition  to  meet  all  questions  with 
promptness,  as  well  as  with  frankness  and  candor, 
require  that  a formal  answer  should  be  made  to  that 
despatch. 

The  words  in  the  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  which  are  complained  of,  it  is  supposed,  are 
the  following:  “Although  lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  cor- 
respondence ivith  the  American  envoys,  at  London, 
expressly  disclaimed  all  right  to  detain  an  American 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  even  if  found  with  a cargo  of 
slaves  on  board,  and  restricted  the  British  pretension 
to  a mere  claim  to  visit  and  inquire,  yet  it  could  not 
well  be  discerned  by  the  executive  of  the  United 
Slates  how  such  a visit  and  inquiry  could  be  made 
without  detention  on  the  voyage,  and  consequent  in- 
terruption to  the  trade.  It  was  regarded  as  the  right 
of  search,  presented  only  in  a- new  form,  and  express- 
ed in  different  words;  and  I therefore  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  distinctly  to  declare,  in  my  annual  message  to 
congress,  that  no  such  concession  could  be  made;  and 
that  the  United  States  had  both  the  will  and  the  abi- 
lity to  enforce  their  own  laws,  and  to  protect  their 


own  flag  from  being  used  for  purposes  wholly 
forbidden  by  those  laws,  and  obnoxious  to  the  moral 
censure  of  the  world.” 

This  statement  would  tend,  as  lord  Aberdeen 
thinks,  to  convey  the  supposition  not  only  that  the 
question  of  the  right  of  search  had  been  disavowed 
by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  at  Washington,  but 
that  Great  Britain  had  made  concession  on  that 
point. 

Lord  Aberdeen  is  entirely  correct  in  saying  that 
the  claim  of  a right  of  search  was  not  discussed  du- 
ring the  late  negotiation,  and  that  neither  was  any 
concession  required  by  this  government,  nor  made  by 
that  of  her  Britannic  majesty. 

The  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, constitute  a mutual  stipulation  for  concerted  ef- 
forts to  abolish  the  African  slave  trade.  This  stipu- 
lation, it  may  be  admitted,  has  no  other  effects  on 
the  pretensions  of  either  party,  than  this:  Great  Bri- 
tain had  claimed  as  a right,  that  which  this  govern- 
ment could  not  admit  as  a right,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  a just  and  proper  spirit  of  amity,  a mode  was 
resorted  to,  which  might  render  unnecessary  both  the 
assertion  and  the  denial  of  such  claim. 

There  probably  are  those  who  think  that  what  lord 
Aberdeen  calls  a right  of  visit,  and  which  he  attempts 
to  distinguish  from  the  right  of  search,  ought  to  have 
been  expressly  acknowledged  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  those 
on  the  other  side,  who  thinjc  that  the  formal  surren- 
der of  such  right  of  visit  should  have  been  demand- 
ed by  the  United  States,  as  a precedent  condition  to 
the  negotiation  for  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject 
of  the  African  slave  trade.  But  the  treaty  neither 
asserts  the  claim  in  terms,  nor  denies  the  claim  in 
terms;  it  neither  formally  insists  upon  it,  nor  formal- 
ly renounces  it.  Still,  the  whole  proceeding  shows, 
that  the  object  of  the  stipulation  was  to  avoid  such 
differences  and  disputes  as  had  already  arisen,  and 
the  serious  practical  evils  and  inconveniences  which, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  are  always  liable  to  result  from 
the  practice  which  Great  Britain  had  asserted  to  be 
lawful.  These  evils  and  inconveniences  had  been 
acknowledged  by  both  governments.  They  had  been 
such  as  to  cause  much  irritation,  and  to  threaten  to 
disturb  the  amicable  sentiments  Which  prevailed  be- 
tween them.  Both  governments  were  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  abolishing  the  slave  trade;  both  govern- 
ments were  equally  desirous  of  avoiding  occasion  of 
complaint  by  their  respective  citizens  and  subjects; 
and  both  governments  regarded  the  8th  and  9th  arti- 
cles as  effectual  for  their  avowed  purpose,  and  likely, 
at  the  same  time,  to  preserve  all  friendly  relations, 
and  to  take  away  causes  of  future  individual  com- 
plaints. The  treaty  of  Washington  was  intended  to 
fulfil  the  obligations  entered  into  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent.  It  stands  by  itself,  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
It  speaks  its  own  language,  and  manifests  its  own 
purpose.  It  needs  no  interpretation,  and  requires  no 
comment.  As  a fact,  as  an  important  occurrence  in 
national  intercourse,  it  may  have  important  bearings 
on  existing  questions,  respecting  the  public  law;  and 
individuals,  or  perhaps  governments,  may  not  agree 
as  to  what  these  bearings  really  are.  Great  Britain 
has  discussions,  if  not  controversies,  with  other  great 
European  states,  upon  the  subject  of  visit  or  search. 
These  states  will  naturally  make  their  own  com- 
mentary on  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  draw 
their  own  inferences  from  the  fact  that  such  a treaty 
has  been  entered  into.  Its  stipulations  in  the  mean 
time,  are  plain,  explicit,  satisfactory  to  both  parties, 
and  will  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  not  doubted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
also,  with  the  utmost  good  faith. 

Holding  this  to  be  the  true  character  of  the  treaty, 
I might  perhaps  excuse  myself  from  entering  into 
the  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  that  claim  of  a 
right  to  visit  merchant  ships,  for  certain  purposes  in 
time  of  peace,  which  lord  Aberdeen  asserts  for  the 
British  government,  and  declares  that  it  can  never 
surrender.  But  I deem  it  right,  nevertheless,  and 
no  more  than  justly  respectful  towards  the  British 
government,  not  to  leave  the  point  without  remark. 

In  his  recent  message  to  congress,  the  president, 
referring  to  the  language  of  lord  Aberdeen,  in  his 
note  to  Mr.  Everett  of  the  20th  of  December,  1841, 
and  in  his  late  despatch  to  Mr.  Fox,  says,  “these  de- 
clarations may  well  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  ap- 
parent difference  between  the  two  governments  is 
not  rather  one  of  definition  than  of  principle.” 

Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  note  to  you  of  the  20th  of 
December,  says,  “the  undersigned  again  renounces, 
as  he  has  already  done  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  any 
right  on  Bus  part  of  the  British  government  to  search 
American,  vessels  in  time  of  peace.  The  right  of 
search,  except  when  specially  conceded  by  treaty, 
is  a purely  belligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  exist- 
ence on  the  high  seas  during  peace.  The  undersign- 
ed apprehends,  however,  that  the  right  of  search  is 
not  confined  to  the  verification  or  nationality  of  the 


vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voyage 
and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  ves- 
sels they  meet  with  are  really  American  or  not. — 
The  right  asserted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to 
the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle  or  practice. 
It  is  simply  a right  to  satisfy  the  party  who  has  a 
legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the 
vessel  actually  is  what  her  colors  announce.  This 
right  we  concede  as  freely  as  we  exercise.  The 
British  cruisers  are  not  instructed  to  detain  Ameri- 
can vessels,  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  ordered  to  abstain  from  inter- 
ference with  them,  be  they  slavers  or  otherwise. — 
But  where  reasonable  suspicion  exists  that  the  Ame- 
rican flag  has  been  abused  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  vessel  of  another  nation,  it  would  appear 
scarcely  credible,  had  it  not  been  made  manifest  by 
the  repeated  protestations  of  their  representative, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
stigmatized  and  abolished  the  trade  itself,  should  ob- 
ject to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  for  ascertaining  the  truth.” 

And  in  his  recent  despatch  to  Mr.  Fox,  his  lord- 
ship  further  says,  “that  the  president  might  be  as- 
sured that  Great  Britian  would  always  respect  the 
just  claims  of  the  United  States;  that  the  British  go- 
vernment made  no  pretension  to  interfere  in  any 
manner  whatever,  either  by  detention,  visit,  or  search, 
with  vessels  of  the  United  States,  known  or  believed 
to  be  such;  but  that  it  still  maintained,  and  would 
exercise  when  necessary,  its  own  right  to  ascertain 
the  genuineness  of  any  flag  which  a suspected  vessel 
might  bear;  that  if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
either  from  involuntary  error,  or  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  loss  or  injury  should  be  sustained,  a 
prompt  reparation  would  be  afforded,  but  that  it 
should  entertain,  for  a single  instant,  the  notion  of 
abondoning  the  right  itself,  would  be  quite  impossi- 
ble.” 

This,  then,  is  the  British  claim,  as  asserted  by  her 
majesty’s  government. 

In  his  remarks  in  the  speech  already  referred  to, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown  said:  “There  is  nothing  more  distinctthan  the 
right  of  visit  is  from  the  right  of  search.  Search  is 
a belligerent  right,  and  not  to  be  exercised  in  time  of 
peace,  except  when  it  has  been  conceded  by  treaty. 
The  right  of  search  extends  not  only  to  the  vessel, 
but  to  the  cargo  also.  The  right  of  visit  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  this,  though  the  two  are  often  confounded. 
The  right  of  search,  with  respect  to  American  ves- 
sels, we  entirely  and  utterly  disclaim;  nay,  more,  if 
we  knew  that  an  American  vessel  were  furnished 
with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  slave-trade;  if 
we  knew  that  the  decks  were  prepared  to  receive 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  within  a space  in  which 
life  is  almost  impossible,  still  we  should  be  bound  to 
let  that  American  vessel  pass  on.  But  the  right  we 
claim  is  to  know  whether  a vessel  pretending  to  be 
American,  and  hoisting  the  American  flag,  be  bona 
fide  American.” 

The  president’s  message  is  regarded  as  holding 
opinions  in  opposition  to  these. 

The  British  government  then  supposes  that  the 
right  of  visit  and  the  right  of  search  are  essentially 
distinct  in  their  nature,  and  that  this  difference  is 
well  known  and  generally  acknowledged;  that  the 
difference  between  them  consists  in  their  differentob- 
jects  and  purposes:  one,  the  visit,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject nothing  but  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  the 
vessel;  the  otner,  the  search,  being  an  inquisition, 
not  only  into  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
nature  and  objects  of  her  voyage,  and  the  true  own- 
ership of  her  cargo. 

The  government  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  well  known  and 
acknowledged,  nor  indeed,  any  broad  and  genuine 
difference  between  what  has  been  usually  called  visit, 
and  what  has  been  usually  called  search;  that  the 
right  of  visit,  to  be  effectual,  must  come  in  the  end 
to  include  search;  and  thus  to  exercise,  in  peace,  an 
authority  which  the  law  of  nations  only  allows  in 
time  of  war. 

If  such  well-known  distinction  exists,  where  are 
the  proofs  of  it?  What  writers  of  authority  on  the 
public  law,  what  adjudications  in  courts  of  admiral- 
ty, what  public  treaties  recognise  it?  No  such  re- 
cognition has  presented  itself  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States?  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  under- 
stands that  public  writers,  courts  of  law,  and  solemn 
treaties  have,  for  two  centuries,  used  the  words 
“visit”  and  “search”  in  the  same  sense.  What  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Slates  mean  by  the  “right  of 
search”  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  called  by  continen- 
tal writers  and  jurists  by  no  other  name  than  the 
“right  of  visit.”  Visit,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood, implies  not  only  a right  to  inquire  into  the 
national  character,  but  to  detain  the  vessel,  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  voyage,  to  examine  papers,  to 
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decide  on  their  regularity  and  authenticity  and  to 
make  inquisition  on  board,  for  enemy’s  property, 
and  into  the  business  which  the  vessel  is  engaged  in. 
In  other  words,  it  describes  the  entire  right  of  bel- 
ligerent visitation  and  search.  Such  a right  is  justly 
disclaimed  by  the  British  government  in  time  of 
peace.  They,  nevertheless,  insist  on  a right  which 
they  denominate  a right  of  visit,  and  by  that  word 
describe  the  claim  which  they  assert;  therefore  it  is 
proper  and  due  to  the  importance  and  delicacy  of 
the  questions  involved,  to  take  care  that,  in  discuss- 
ing them,  both  governments  understand  the  terms 
which  may  be  used  in  the  same  sense.  If,  indeed, 
it  should  be  manifest  that  the  difference  between  the 
parties  is  only  verbal,  it  might  be  hoped  that  no 
harm  would  be  done;  but  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  thinks  itself  not  justly  chargeable  with  ex- 
cessive jealousy,  or  with  too  great  scrupulosity  in 
the  use  of  words,  in  insisting  on  its  opinion  that  there 
is  no  such  distinction,  as  the  British  government 
maintains,  between  visit  and  search;  and  that  there 
is  no  right  to  visit  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the 
execution  of  revenue  laws,  or  other  municipal  regu- 
lations, in  which  cases  the  right  is  usually  exercis- 
ed, near  the  coast,  or  within  the  marine  league,  or 
where  the  vessel  is  justly  suspected  of  violating  the 
law  of  nations  by  piratical  aggression;  but,  wherever 
exercised,  it  is  a right  of  search.  Nor  can  the  U. 
States  government  agree  that  the  term  “right”  is 
justly  applied  to  such  exercise  of  power,  as  the  Bri- 
tish government  thinks  it  indispensable  to  maintain 
in  certain  cases. 

The  right  asserted  is  a right  to  ascertain  whether 
a merchant  vessel  is  justly  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  flag  which  she  may  happen  to  have  hoisted, 
such  vessel  being  in  circumstances  which  render  her 
liable  to  the  suspicion — first,  that  she  is  not  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  flag;  and,  secondly,  that  if 
not  entitled  to  it,  she  is  either  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, as  an  English  vessel,  or  under  the  provision  of 
treaties  with  certain  European  powers,  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  search  of  British  cruizers. 

And  yet  Lord  Aberdeen  says,  “that  if  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  right,  either  from  involuntary  error,  or 
in  spite  of  every  precaution,  loss  or  injury  should  be 
sustained,  a prompt  reparation  would  be  afforded.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how  these  consequences 
can  be  admitted  justly  to  flow  from  the'  fair  exer- 
cise of  a clear  right.  If  injury  be  produced  by  the 
exercise  of  a right,  it  would  seem  strange  that  it 
should  be  repaired,  as  if  it  had  been  the  effect  of  a 
wrongful  act.  The  general  rule  of  law  certainly  is, 
that  in  the  proper  and  prudent  exercise  of  his  own 
rights,  no  one  is  answerable  for  undesigned  injuries. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  right  is  a qualified  right,  that 
it  is  a right  to  do  certain  acts  of  force  at  the  risk  of 
turning  out  to  be  wrong  doers,  and  of  being  made 
answerable  for  all  damages.  But  such  an  argument 
would  prove  every  trespass  to  be  a matter  of  right, 
subject  only  to  just  responsibility.  If  force  were 
allowed  such  reasoning,  in  other  cases,  it  would  fol- 
low that  an  individual’s  right  in  his  own  property, 
was  hardly  more  than  a well  founded  claim  for  com- 
pensation, if  he  should  be  deprived  of  it.  But  com- 
pensation is  that  which  is  rendered  for  injury,  and 
is  not  commutation  or  forced  equivalent  for  acknow- 
ledged rights  It  implies  at  least  in  its  general  in- 
terpretation the  commission  of  some  wrongful  act. 

But  without  pressing  further  these  inquiries  into 
the  accuracy  and  propriety  of  definitions,  and  the 
uses  of  words,  I proceed  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  thing  itself,  and  to  consider  what  these  acts  are 
which  the  British  government  insists  its  cruisers 
have  a right  to  perform  and  to  what  consequences 
they  naturally  and  necessarily  lead.  An  eminent 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  thus  states  the 
British  claim,  and  his  statement  is  acquiesced  in  and 
adopted  by  the  first  minister  of  the  crown: 

“The  claim  of  this  country  is  for  the  right  of  our 
cruisers  to  ascertain  whether  a merchant  vessel  is 
justly  entitled  to  tne  protection  of  the  flag  which  she 
may  happen  to  have  hoisted — such  vessel  being  in 
circumstances  which  render  her  liable  to  the  suspi- 
cion— first,  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  flag;  and,  secondly,  if  not  entitled  to  it, 
she  was  either  under  the  law  of  nations  or  the  pro- 
visions of  treaties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  our  cruisers.” 

Now  the  question  is,  by  what  means  is  this  ascer- 
tainment to  be  effected? 

As  we  understand  the  general  and  settled  rules  of 
public  law  in  respect  to  ships  of  war  sailing  under 
the  authority  of  their  government  “to  arrest  pirates 
and  other  public  offenders,”  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  may  ^not  approach  any  vessels  descried  at  sea, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  reel  characters. 
Such  a right  of  approach  seems  indispensable  for 
the  fair  and  discreet  exercise  of  their  authority;  and 
the  use  of  it  cannot  be  justly  deemed  indicative 
ol  any  design  to  insult  or  injure  those  they  approach, 


or  to  impede  them  in  their  lawful  commerce.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  as  clear  that  no  ship  is,  under 
such  circumstances  bound  to  lie  by,  or  wail  the  ap- 
proach of  any  other  ship.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  pur- 
sue her  voyage  in  herown  way,  and  to  use  all  necessa- 
ry precautions  to  avoid  any  suspected  sinister  enter- 
prise or  hostile  attack.  Her  right  to  the  free  use  of  the 
ocean,  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  other.  An  entire 
equality  is  presumed  to  exist.  She  has  a right  to 
consult  her  own  safety;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she 
must  take  care  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
She  may  use  any  precautions  dictated  by  the  pru- 
dence or  fears  of  her  officers,  either  as  to  delay,  or 
the  progress  or  course  of  her  voyage;  but  she  is  not 
at  liberty  to  inflict  injuries  upon  other  innocent  pai* 
ties,  simply  because  of  conjectural  dangers. 

But,  if  the  vessel  thus  approached,  attempts  to 
avoid  the  vessel  approaching,  or  does  not  comply 
with  her  commander’s  order  to  send  him  her  papers 
for  his  inspection,  nor  consent  to  be  visited,  or  de- 
tained, what  is  next  to  be  done?  Is  force  to  be  used? 
and  if  force  be  used,  may  that  force  be  lawfully  re- 
pelled? These  questions  lead  at  once  to  the  elemen- 
tal principle,  the  essence  of  the  British  claim.  Sup- 
pose the  merchant  vessel  be,  in  truth  an  American 
vessel,  engaged  in  lawful  commerce,  and  that  she 
does  not  choose  to  be  detained.  Suppose  she  resists 
the  visit.  What  is  the  consequence?  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  exists,  resis- 
tance to  the  exercise  of  that  right  is  regarded  as  just 
cause  of  condemnation,  both  of  vessel  and  cargo.  Is 
that  penalty,  or  what  other  penalty,  to  be  incurred 
by  resistance  to  visit  in  time  of  peace?  Or  suppose 
that  force  be  met  by  force,  gun  returned  for  gun,  and 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  or  some  of  his  sea- 
men, be  killed,  what  description  of  offence  will  have 
been  committed?  It  would  be  said,  in  behalf  of  the 
commander  of  the  cruiser,  that  he  mistook  the  ves- 
sel for  a vessel  of  England,  Brazil,  or  Portugal;  but 
does  this  mistake  of  his  take  away  from  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  the  right  of  self-defence?  The  writers  of 
authority  declare  it  to  be  a principle  of  natural  law, 
that  the  privilege  of  self-defence  exists  against  an 
assailant,  who  mistakes  the  object  of  his  attack  for 
another  whom  he  had  a right  to  assail. 

Lord  Aberdeen  cannot  fail  to  see.  therefore  what 
serious  consequences  might  ensue,  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  that  this  claim  to  visit,  in  time  of  peace, 
however  limited  or  defined,  should  be  permitted  to 
exist  as  a strict  matter  of  right;  for,  if  it  exists  as 
a right,  it  must  be  followed  by  corresponding  duties 
and  obligations,  and  the  failure  to  fulfil  those  duties 
would  naturally  draw  penal  consequences  after  it, 
till  ere  long  it  would  become,  in  truth  little  less,  or 
little  other,  than  the  belligerent  right  of  search. 

If  visit,  or  visitation,  be  not  accompanied  by  search, 
it  will  be  in  niost  cases,  merely  idle.  A sight  of  pa- 
pers may  be  demanded,  and  papers  may  be  produced; 
but  it  is  known  that  slave  traders  carry  false  papers 
and  different  .sets  of  papers.  A search  for  other 
papers  then  must  be  made,  where  suspicion  justifies 
it,  or  else  the  whole  proceeding  would  be  nugatory. 
In  suspicious  cases,  the  language  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  crew  are  among  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  national  character  of  the  vessel.  The  cargo 
on  board,  also,  often  indicates  the  country  from  which 
she  comes.  Her  log  book,  showing  the  previous 
course  and  events  of  her  voyage,  her  internal  fitment, 
and  equipment,  are  all  evidences  for  her,  or  against 
her,  on  her  allegation  of  character.  These  matters, 
it  is  obvious,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  rigorous 
search. 

It  may  be  asked,  if  a vessel  may  not  be  called  on 
to  show  her  papers,  why  does  she  carry  papers?  No 
doubt  she  may  be  called  on  to  show  her  papers,  but 
the  question  is,  where,  when,  and  by  whom?  Not 
in  time  of  peace,  on  the  high  seas,  where  her  rights  are 
equal  to  the  rights  of  any  other  vessel,  and  where 
none  has  a right  to  molest  her.  The  use  of  her  pa- 
pers is,  in  time  of  war,  to  prove  her  neutrality, 
when  visited  by  belligerent  cruisers;  and,  in  both 
peace  and  war,  to  show  her  national  character, 
and  the  lawfulness  of  her  voyage,  in  those  ports  of 
other  countries,  to  which  she  may  proceed  for  pur- 
poses of  trade. 

It  appears  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  view  of  this  whole  subject,  which  is  the  most 
naturally  taken,  is  also  the  most  legal  and  most  in 
analogy  with  other  cases.  British  cruisers  have  a 
right  to  detain  British  merchantmen  for  certain  pur- 
poses; and  they  have  a right,  acquired  by  treaty,  to 
detain  merchant  vessels  of  several  other  nations  for 
the  same  purposes.  But  they  have  no  right  at  all  to 
detain  an  American  merchant  vessel.  This  Lord 
Aberdeen  admits  in  the  fullest  manner.  Any  deten- 
tion of  an  American  vessel  by  a British  cruiser  is 
therefore  a wrong — a trespass — although  it  may  be 
done  under  a belief  that  she  was  a British  vessel,  or 
that  she  belonged  to  a nation  which  had  conceded  the 
right  of  such  detention  to  the  British  cruisers;  and 


the  trespass,  therefore,  an  involuntary  trespass.  If 
a ship  of  war,  in  thick  weather,  or  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  fire  upon  and  sink  a neutral  vessel,  under 
the  belief  that  she  is  an  enemy’s  vessel,  this  is  a tres- 
pass— a mere  wrong  and  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  act 
done  under  any  right,  accompanied  by  responsibility 
for  damages.  So,  if  a civil  officer  on  land  have  pro- 
cess against  one  individual,  and  through  mistake  ar- 
rest another,  this  arrest  is  wholly  tortious.  No  one 
would  think  of  saying  it  was  done  under  any  lawful 
exercise  of  authority,  subject  only  to  responsibility, 
or  that  it  was  any  thing  but  a mere  trespass,  though 
an  unintentional  trespass.  The  municipal-  law  does 
not  undertake  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  rule  for  the 
government  of  such  cases;  and  as  little,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  does  the 
public  law  of  the  world  lay  down  beforehand  any 
rule  for  the  government  of  cases  of  involuntary  tres- 
passes, detensions  and  injuries  at  sea;  except  that  in 
both  classes  of  cases,  law  and  reason  make  a distinc- 
tion between  injuries  committed  through  mistake 
and  injuries  committed  by  design;  the  former  being 
entitled  to  fair  and  just  compensation,  the  latter  de- 
manding exemplary  damages,  and  sometimes  per- 
sonal punishment.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  frequently  made  known  its  opinion,  which 
it  now  repeats,  that  the  practice  of  detaining  Ame- 
rican vessels,  subject  to  just  compensation,  however 
guarded  by  instructions  or  however  cautiously  ex 
ercised,  necessarily  leads  to  serious  inconvenience 
and  injury.  The  amount  of  loss  cannot  be  always 
well  ascertained.  Compensation,  if  it  be  adequate 
in  the  amount,  may  still  necessarily  be  long  delay- 
ed; and  the  pendency  of  such  claims  always  proves 
troublesome  to  the  governments  of  both  countries. — 
These  detensions,  too,  frequently  irritate  individu- 
als— cause  warm  blood,  and  produce  nothing  but 
ill  effects  on  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  We  wish,  therefore  to  put 
an  end  to  them,  and  to  avoid  all  occasion  for  their 
recurrence. 

On  the  whole,  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  while  it  has  not  conceded  a mutual  right  of 
visit  or  search,  as  has  been  done  by  the  parties  to 
the  quintuple  treaty  of  December,  1841,  does  not 
admit  that  by  the  law  and  practice  of  nations,  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a right  of  visit  distinguished  by 
well  known  rules  and  definitions  from  the  right  of 
search. 

It  does  not  admit  that  visit  of  American  merchant 
vessels  by  the  British  cruisers  is  founded  on  any 
right,  notwithstanding  the  cruiser  may  suppose  such 
vessels  to  be  British,  Brazilian,  or  Portuguese.  It 
cannot  but  see  that  the  detension  and  examination 
of  American  vessels  by  British  cruisers,  has  alrea- 
dy led  to  consequences,  and  it  fears  that  if  con- 
tinued, it  would  still  lead  to  further  consequences, 
highly  injurious  to  the  lawful  commerce  of  the  United 
Slates. 

At  the  same  time  the  government  of  the  United 
States  fully  admits  that  its  flag  can  give  no  immu- 
nity to  pirates,  nor  to  any  other  than  to  regularly 
documented  American  vessels;  and  it  was  upon  this 
view  of  the  whole  case,  and  with  a firm  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  these  sentiments,  that  it  cheer- 
fully assumed  the  duties  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington;  in  the  hope  that  thereby  causes  of 
difficulty  and  of  difference,  might  be  altogether  re- 
moved, that  the  two  powers  might  be  enabled  to 
act  concurrently,  cordially,  and  effectually,  for  the 
suppression  of  a traffic  which  both  regard  as  a re- 
proach upon  the  civilization  of  the  age  and  at  war 
with  every  principle  of  humanity  and  Christian  sen- 
timent. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  inte- 
rest, nor  is  it  under  the  influence  of  any  opinions 
which  should  lead  it  to  desire  any  derogation  of  the 
just  authority  and  rights  of  maritime  powers.  But 
in  the  convictions  which  it  entertains,  and  in  the  mea- 
sures which  it  has  adopted  it  has  been  governed  sole- 
ly by  a sincere  desire  to  support  those  principles  and 
those  practices,  which  it  believes  to  be  conformable 
to  public  law,  and  favorable  to  the  peace  and  harmo- 
ny of  nations. 

Both  houses  of  congress,  with  a remarkable  degree 
of  unanimity,  have  made  express  provisions  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty.  An 
American  squadron  will  immediately  proceed  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Instructions  for  its  commander  are 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  copies  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  British  government,  and  the  president 
confidently  believes  that  the  cordial  concurrence  of 
the  two  governments,  in  the  mode  agreed  on,  will  be 
more  effectual  than  any  efforts  yet  made  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade. 

You  will  read  this  despatch  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
if  he  desire  it  give  him  a copy.  I am,  sir,  your  ob’t 
servant, 

(Signed,)  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Edward  Everett,  esq.  S[c.  Sfc.  &fc. 
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American  Manufactures.  The  Massachusetts  man- 
ufactures have  so  improved  their  machinery  and  their 
.skill,  and  the  prices  of  wool  are  so  moderate,  that  they 
can  now  make  excellent  mousselines  de  luine — that  is, 
woollen  muslin — at  a cost  of  only  eight  cents  per  yard. — 
.It  is  also  said  that  the  Lbwell  nuils  are  making  fine  cloths 
and  cassimeres,  equal  to  the  imported  and  at  a cost 
as  favorable.  Important  improvements  are  steadily 
making  in  the  above  departments  which  enable  our 
manufactures  to  compete  successfully  with  those  of  Eu- 
rope. 

American  Securities.  The  New  York  Courier  says: 
“The  last  steamers  have  brought  out  considerable 
amounts  of  various  American  securities,  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  and  conversion  into  bonds  and  mortgages.  The 
Columbia  had  Kentucky  six  per  cent  bonds,  Farmers’ 
Loan  & Trust  Obligations,  American  Life  & Trust  Ob- 
ligations, U.  S.  bank  post  notes,  &c.” 

Bank  Items.  The  dividends  of  ihe  Boston  banks,  for 
the  year  ending  1st  April,  exceed  those  of  the  previous 
years  by  $10,575. 

The  Atldntic,  Commercial,  Merchants,  and  Natin- 
keog,  divided  for  the  last  six  months  3 per  cent.  The  Ex- 
change 2J;  Merchants  2j;  Danvers  2|;  Salem,  no  divi- 
dend. Total  $52,000.  The  Village  bamt,  voted  to  wind 
up. 

Canal  Items.  Water  was  let  into  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  on  the  31st  March. 

The  Syracuse  (New-  York)  Journal  state9_  that  Mr. 
John  Pucher,  of  Niagara  county,  has  just  finished  at 
Syracuse,  the  model  of  a boat  calculated  to  run  on  the 
long  level  of  the  canal  from  that  village  to  Utica.  The 
boat  is  to  be  160  feet  long;  22  feet  wide;  propelled  by 
steam  at  the  rate  of  12  miles  an  hour,  without  injury  to 
the  banks  of  the  canal;  capable  of  carrying  300  passen- 
gers, and  only  15  inches  of  warter. 

Charleston.  The  return  of  the  deaths  in  Charleston 
during  the  year  1842,  evince  the  general  healthfulness 
of  that  city.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year 
was  only  550  in  a population  of  29,963,  being  about  one 
in  54j.  The  number  of  deaths  between  80  and  90,  was 
fifteen;  between  90  and  100,  six;  between  100  and  110, 
two;  and  between  110  and  120,  one.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  deaths,  eiglity-one , was  from  consumption;  but  of. 
these  a portion  were  non-residents. 

Commerce.  Total  foreign  arrivals  in  New  York  dur- 
ing March,  1843,  109.  Clearances,  95  foreign,  and  245 
coastwise.  Arrivals  at  Boston  305.  Clearances  228. 

Connecticut.  The  election  tor  congressmen  and  state 
officers  in  Connecticut  took  place  on  last  Monday. 

Crime.  The  number  of  convictions  in  the  courts  of 
record  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  1842,  was  1,602, — 
of  the  convicts,  1,491  are  males,  and  111  females;  609  are 
married,  and  680  single;  650  have  been  temperate,  and 
473  intemperate;  880  were  born  in  the  U.  States,  100  co- 
lored, and  two  are  Indians. 

The  number  of  convictions  in  the  courts  of  special  ses- 
sion was  2, 741 — 313  less  than  in  1841. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  New  York  146,  of 
which  53  were  under  two  years  of  age;  24  died  ot  con- 
sumption. 

At  Philadelphia  112,  of  which  31  were  under  two 
yearn  of  age;  16  were  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore  52,  of  which  13  were  under  one  year;  13 
were  free  colored,  and  2 slaves;  13  died  of  consumption. 

General  John  Armstrong,  a soldier  of  the  revolution, 
minister  from  the  United  States  to  France  during  ten 
years  of  Napoleon’s  consulate  and  reign,  secretary  of 
war  at  the  eventful  period  of  1813,  and  one  of  the  finest 
writers  this  country  has  produced,  died  at  his  residence 
in  Lower  Red  Hook,  Duchess  county,  N.  Y , on  the  1st 
inst.,  aged  85  years.  He  was  the  writer  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Newburg  letters  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war. 

Mrs.  Boone,  wife  of  the  American  missionary  at  the 
Island  of  Kulangsee,  China,  and  daughter  of  Chancellor 
De  Saussure,  of  South  Carolina,  died  there  on  the  30 1 h 
August  last.  The  flags  of  the  place  were  displayed  at 
half-mast  on  the  occasion  of  her  funeral,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  British  officers  of  that  station. 

Bishop  Roberts,  of  the  Method  ist  Episcopal  church, 
died  at  his  residence  near  Lawrenceport,  lnd.,  on  the 
27th  ult. 

Rear  Admiral  Vansittart,  of  the  British  navy,  died  a 
few  days  since  at  his  seat  of  Eastwood,  near  Woodstock, 
U.  C.  The  admiral  was  in  the  6'5th  year  of  his  age. 

On  Sunday  the  12th  ult.,  no  less  than  four  revolution- 
ary soldiers  died  at  Alleghany  township,  Westmoreland 
county,  Pa. — John  Delap,  aged  80;  John  Gallagher, 
aged  104;  Robert  Woods,  aged  79;  and  John  Johnson, 
aged  103. 

Earthquake.  At  9 o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
ult.,  the  Montpelier  Watchman,  Vermont,  states  a shock 
was  experienced  at  that  place,  accompanied  by  a noise 
Jike  a wagon  passing  on  frozen  ground.* 

It  isstalcd  that  the  earthquake  of  the  3d  March,  ele- 
vated rocks  so  as  to  shut  up  the  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor of  G.uadaioupe,  and  make  it  doubtful  whether  ves- 
sels will  be  able  to  get  in  or  out. 

A smart  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  St.  Jagolt 
de  Cuba  on  the  7th  March  about  day-light. 


Emigration.  Preparations  for  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  are  making  in  England  and  Germany 
this  season  on  a large  scale.  Over  100,000  it  is  said  will 
embark. 

Flour.  Good  brands  command  $4  in  Baltimore.  The 
inspections  at  Richmond,  in  the  quarter  ending  on  the 
31st  ult , were — 35,132  barrels  superfine,  1728  half  bar- 
rels do.,  3509  bbls.  fine,  1205  bbls.  middlings,  1704  bbls. 
condemned. 

Guano.  This  article  has  occupied  a regular  place  in 
the  English  prices  current;  a steady  demand  at  prices 
from  £10  to  £12  per  ton,  being  about  four-fifths  of  the 
price  of  American  flour  in  the  same  market — and  $10 
to  $15  per  ton  higher  than  flour  here.  This  article  as 
well  as  nitrate  of  soda,  and  charcoal,  are  engaging  much 
attention  among  florists  in  Boston.  The  effect  of  a small 
portion  of  Guano  on  geraniums,  roses  and  camillias,  ex- 
cites astonishment  when  placed  side  by  side  with  nume- 
rous others  of  the  same  species  from  which  they  were 
indiscriminately  taken,  a short  time  before.  Roses  which, 
when  the  guano  was  first  applied  to  them  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  high,  have  run  up  more  than 
three  fe-t,  while  those  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
with  good  potting  earth,  are  not  a quarter  of  the  height. 
Some  of  the  geraniums  have  luxuriant  leaves  measuring 
7 and  8 inches  across.  A camillia  two  years  old  has 
thrown  out  a fine  flower,  and  has  even  a promising  seed 
pod. 

Land  sales.  The  last  Miners  Express  (Dubuque,  I. 
T.)  says — “By  a gentleman  just  arrived  from  Marion, 
we  learn  that  the  sales  have  been  exceedingly  dull — the 
receipts  not  exceeding  $32,000.  There  were  36  town- 
ships offered. 

Loan.  The  New  York  state  six  percent.  loan  of 
$320,000,  to  pay  arreages  to  contractors,  &c.,  offered 
for  by  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  was  taken  on 
the  4th  inst.  by  the  Commercial  bank,  at  Albany,  at  a 
premium  of  2j. 

Massachusetts  election.  In  the  second  congressional 
district  there  is  no  choice.  In  the  third  district  no  choice. 
In  the  fifth  district,  Hadson,  whig  elected.  In  the  sixth 
district  no  choice.  In  the  seventh  district  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  has  been  an  election. 

A gold  mine  has  recently  been  discovered  and  open- 
ed near  Eayetteville,  in  Moore  county,  N.  Carolina. 

Meteor.  A meteor  of  great  size  and  intense  bril- 
liance passed  over  Savannah  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
ult.,  between  3 and  4 o’clock,  travelling  from  south  to 
north  and  illuminating  the  whole  city. 

Mormons.  A steamer  recently  passed  Natchez,  with 
500  English  Mormons  on  board,  bound  for  Nauvoo. 

Neurology.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  making  many  con- 
verts to  this  new  science,  ifscience  it  be,  in  Salem,  Mass, 
and  its  vicinity — exactly  the  field  for  witchcraft.  What 
are  the  distinctions  between  his  theory  and  Phreno  Mes- 
merism we  are  unable  as  yet  to  distinguish.  We  pre- 
sume it  is  but  another  degree  in  the  arcana.  A writer  in 
the  Boston  Post,  says  of  the  doctor’s  experiments:  “Out 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  experiments  in  exciting  the  or- 
gans, not  a single  failure  occurred.  The  display  of  the 
different  feelings  in  the  countenance,  manners  and  lan- 
guage was  complete  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  compa- 
ny. To  show  that  the  results  were  not  produced  eilher 
by  imagination  or  by  leading  questions,  Dr.  Buchanan 
communicated  his  design  to  some  of  the  gentlemen,  be- 
fore making  each  experiment,  and  kept  the  subjects  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  expected  effect.  For  instance,  he 
wrote  upon  a slip  of  paper  that  he  would  produce  sick- 
ness in  the  young  lady,  and  without  saying  a word  pro- 
ceeded to  excite  organs  which  produced  that  effect.  In 
less  than  a minute  she  appeared  to  be  fainting,  and  the 
operation  was  instantly  changed  so  as  to  restore  her.  A 
written  request  was  sent  to  the  doctor  that  he  would  ex- 
cite heat  and  cold  in  the  young  gentleman.  The  expe- 
riment was  tried:  and  when  asked  how  he  felt,  he  replied 
that  one  operation  made  him  cold,  and  the  other  made 
him  warm.  Most  of  the  experiments  were  made  upon 
organs  entirely  foreign  to  the  phrenological  system,  and 
known  only  to  Dr.  Buchanan.  After  receiving  some 
cautions  against  the  excessive  practice  of  mesmerism, 
and  some  directions  as  to  the  best  method  of  conduct- 
ing neurological  experiments,  the  company  dispersed 
highly  gratified  with  the  interesting, scene. 

Pennsylvania.  The  bill  providing  for  the  election  of 
canal  commissioners  by  the  people,  &c.,  which  had  been 
vetoed  by  Governor  Porter,  was  taken  up  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  the  4th  instant.  The  question 
coming  up  on  the  bill  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  governor,  it  was  lost  by  a vote  of  57  to  30.  The 
change  of  only  one  vote  from  the  negative  to  the  affirma- 
tive would  have  secured  the  requisite  two-thirds. 

Immediately  afier,  a bill  precisely  similar  to  the  one 
vetoed,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  provision  for  election 
by  the  legislature,  was  offered  and  passed  by  a vote  of 
85  to  1. 

Pork,  bacon,  and  lard.  It  is  stated  that  quantities  of 
pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  to  the  value  of  $500,000,  were  put 
up  at  Cincinnati  this  winter,  for  the  English  and  French 
markets,  now  for  the  first  time  opened  to  this  description 
of  American  produce. 

Rail  road  items.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Georgia 
rail  road  for  the  year  just  ended  are  $250,000,  and  the 
gross  expenses  lor  the  same  time,  including  all  outlay  for 
renewal  of  superstruction  and  improvements  of  machi- 
nery, will  not  exceed  $112,000— leaving  the  nett  profit 
for  the  year  $139,000. 


The  Western  (Mass.)  Rail  Road  company  has  ex 
pended  $35,000  the  past  winter  in  clearing  the  track  o> 
snow. 

Rofe.  There  is  now  being  made  at  Port  Richrqond 
above  Kensington,  a rope  for  the  inclined  plane  at 
Schuylkill,  which,  when  completed,  will  be  2,000  yards 
long,  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  will  weigh  up- 
wards of  nine  tons.  [Phil  Ledger. 

Specie  continues  to  pour  into  New  Orleans.  Seven 
millions  of  dollars  have  have  reached  there  since  March 
last.  The  consequence  is  that  bills  upon  New  York 
are  now  to  be  had  below  par.  Ten  days  since  four  ves- 
sels reached  there  with  $218,000. 

The  packet  ship  Cambridge  brings  $140,000  to  New 
York  from  Liverpool. 

In  New  York,  American  gold,  par  a i prem,;  sover- 
eigns, $4,83a4,85;  Napoleons,  $3,83a3,84;  Spanish  dou- 
bloons, $16,25al6,50. 

Steam  boat  items.  The  Hannibal  sunk  on  the  20th, 
ult.  one  mile  below  Natchez. 

Tile  Utility,  on  her  way  from  Georgetown  to  Cheraw 
S.  C.,  burst  her  boilers,  and  sunk  on  the  29th  ult  Two 
of  the  hands  were  slightly  injured.  Crew  and  cargo 
saved. 

The  Cumberland,  a new  steamboat  upon  the  Ericcson 
plan,  intended  to  run  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, through  file  canal,  made  a satisfactory  experimen- 
tal trip  on  the  2d  inst. 

The  Columbia  left  Boston  for  Halifax  and  Liverpool, 
on  the  2d  inst. 

Judge  Story,  of  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
attended  by  Dr.  Sewall  of  Washington  is  to  sail  for  Eu- 
rope shortly. 

Temperance  celebration.  A splendid  parade  and 
appropriate  ceremonies  took  place  in  Baltimore  on  the 
5th  inst.,  under  arrangements  made  by  the  Washington 
temperance  society,  so  deservedly  known  in  this  most 
wholesome  reform. 

There  are  five  millions  two  hundred  thousand  tee- 
tallers  in  Ireland. 

The  Latimer  Case.  Governor  McDowell  sen'  to  the 
house  of  delegates  yesterday,  a communication  on  this 
subject,  enclosing  the  reply  of  governor  Morton,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  second  demand  for  the  fugitive  Lat- 
imer. We  were  not  present  when  the  letter  of  Go- 
vernor Morton  was  read.  We  learn  that  he  takes  the  po- 
sition of  non-interference  with  the  decision  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Governor  Davis,  on  the  subject — regarding  the 
case  as  settled  by  him.  He  expresses  a desire  to  comply 
with  the  requisition  of  the  constitution,  and  a determina- 
tion to  do  nothing  that  will  conflict  with  the  instrument, 
according  to  his  understanding  of  it.  These  matters 
aside,  however,  he  says  that  he  has  from  undoubted  au- 
thority the  assurance  that  Latimer  is  beyond  his  reach, 
even  were  he  disposed  to  surrender  him. 

[ Richmond  Comp. 

The  weather.  The  snow  which  fell  on  the  16th  of 
March,  continues  in  many  places  upon  the  ground,  up 
to  this  date.  Several  slight  falls  of  snow  have  occurred 
since — as  for  instance,  on  the  1st,  the  4th.  and  Sth  April, 
but  did  not  lay;  though  it  has  been  cold  enough  to  freeze, 
occasionally,  in  the  shade,  in  the  day.  The  nighis  cold 
and  uncomfortable.  The  ice  in  the  river  near  Fishkill, 
N.  Y.,  we  see  it  stated,  was  eighteen  inches  thick  on  the 
2d  April.  The  steamboats  reached  two  miles  beyond 
Newburg  only. 

The  very  gradual  thaw  has  relieved  thousands  of  per- 
sons that  were  apprehending  losses, which  would  have  oc- 
curred if  a sudden  thaw  had  swollen  the  streams,  as  the 
mass  of  snow  and  ice,  and  lateness  of  the  season,  led 
every  one  to  expect.  How  graciously  Providence  tem- 
pers the  wind. 

A storm  of  sleet  and  hail,  fit  for  the  fortieth  degree, 
occurred  at  Mobile  on  the  24th  March. 

A thunder  storm  occurred  at  Charleston,  S.  C-,  on  the 
1st  April.  Solid  ice  31  inches  thick,  was  cut  on  Lake 
Erie,  near  Buffalo,  on  the  2d  inst.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  three  inches  at  Boston  on  the  night  of  the  31st  ult. 

Snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  8 inches  on  the  15th  March 
at  Natchez — a thunder  gust  at  Maybridge,  Vermont,  on 
the  28th  ult.,  which  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a fall 
of  snow,  five  inches  in  depth. 

Temperature  in  March.  The  highest  point  at  which 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  stood  at  sunrise 
during  the  past  month,  was  35  degrees — at  which  point 
it  stood  on  the  11th,  13th,  ISth,  20th,  and  28th.  The 
lowest  temperature  at  sunrise  was  on  the  3d,  when  the 
mercury  fell  to  3 degrees.  In  the  month  of  March  last 
year,  the  lowest  temperature  at  7 o’clock,  a.  m.,  was  16 
degrees,  and  the  highest,  53.  [Boston  Jour. 

Treasury  notes.  Amount  outstanding  on  the  1st  of 
April,  $11,711,659  45 

Deduct  of  notes  cancelled  in  hands  of 

accounting  officers,  - - 25,272  00 

$11,686,387  45 

University  ’of  Maryland.  Dr.  Robert  S.  Stewart, 
has  been  unanimously  elected  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic,  in  this  institution. 

Vermont  sugar.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Montpelier 
Watchman  that  the  maple  sugar  produced  in  that  state 
the  present  season,  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents  per 
pound,  will  amount  to  $1,000,000.  This  will  make  the 
quantity  of  sugar  about  $20,000  hhds.  In  1840  the 
quantity  was  but  5,500  hhds. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


CHINA. 

Twenty  days  later.  The  ship  Delhi  arrived  at 
New  York,  on  Tuesday,  bringing  dates  from  Canton 
to  the  17th  December,  three  weeks  latter.  A great 
riot  which  occurred  at  Canton  on  the  7th  of  Decem- 
ber. Several  of  the  English  factories  were  plunder- 
ed and  burnt  by  the  Chinese,  the  factories  of  other 
nations  not  being  disturbed.  The  excitement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  against  the  English  alone.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  arrived  on  the  9th,  in  the  English  stea- 
mer Proserpine,  and  held  communication  with  the 
authorities,  hut  it  was  not  known  what  had  been  or 
what  would  be  done.  Sir  Henry  Pottingerhas  issu- 
ed a proclamation  stating  that  283  of  the  crews  of  two 
British  vessels  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  island 
of  Formosa  had  been  massacred  and  disclosing  an  in- 
tention of  claiming  atonement  from  the  emperor  for 
this  outrage. 

HAYTI. 

By  the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  of  the  brig  Orchilla, 
from  Jacquemel  which  place  she  left  about  the  20th 
ultimo,  we  learn  that  intelligence  had  been  received 
there  a few  days  prior  to  her  departure  that  presi- 
dent Boyer  had  fled  the  island,  leaving  it  in  complete 
possession  of  the  insurgents. 

The  Orchilla  brought  no  papers,  and  hence  no- 
thing is  yet  known  of  the  particulars  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  country  by  the 
president,  but  it  is  inferred  that  the  revolutionary 
party  have  been  entirely  successful.  This  news  was 
generally  credited  at  Jacquemel. 

The  report  states  that  president  Boyer  had  taken 
refuge  for  the  time  on  board  an  English  man-of-war, 
his  immediate  destination  supposed  to  be  Jamaica. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  5th  instant  contains 
the  proclamation  of  President  Boyer,  abdicating  the 
chief  Magistracy  of  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo.  It 
is  as  follows: 

Port  nit  Prince,  March  12,  1843. 
Gentlmen  of  the  council:  Twenty  five  years  have 
elapsed  since  I was  called  upon  to  fill  the  post  of  pre- 
sident, then  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Petion,  the 
the  founder  of  the  republic.  Since  then^I  have  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  his  views,  which  I had  of  all 
others  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing. 

I have  endeavored  during  my  administration  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  government  with  a strict  atten- 
tion to  an  economical  management  of  its  finances. — . 
In  proof  of  my  labors  on  this  subject  there  are  now 
one  million  of  dollars  in  reserve,  besides  other  funds 
deposited  in  Paris  to  tbe  credit  of  the  government. 

Recent  events,  which  I do  not  desire  to  character- 
ize, have  brought  upon  me  calamities  which  I did 
not  foresee,  nor  am  prepared  to  meet.  In  this  emer- 
gency I deem  it  due  to  my  dignity  and  honor  to  snake 
a personal  abnegation  of  the  powers  with  which  I 
have  been  clothed. 

During  my  presidency  I have  adopted  the  policy  of 
quelling  the  discords  and  divisions  that  made  Hayti  a 
distracted  and  feeble  government.  I have  lived  to 
see  the  independence  of  the  nation  acknowledged  and 
its  territory  united;  and  now,  in  voluntarily  ostracis- 
ing myself,  I give  another  proof  of  my  desire  to  re- 
move all  cause  of  discontent  and  division. 

In  conclusion,  I may  add  that  I wish  Hayti  to  be 
as  happy  as  I strove  to  render  her.  BOYER- 

A later  date  reports  his  arrival  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  having  in  his  possession,  it  was  said,  some 
three  millions  of  dollars. 

YUCATAN. 

The  schooner  Margaret  Ann  arrived  at  New  On- 
leans  on  the  14th  ultimo,  in  five  days  from  Can  pea- 
chy. 

The  brave  and  persevering  citizens  of  Campeachy 
still  hold  out  against  the  Mexicans,  who  continued  to 


throw  into  the  town  from  the  surrounding  heights 
heavy  shot  and  shells.  The  arrival  of  succor,  how- 
ever, from  sea]  was  anxiously  looked  for  by  the  be- 
seiged. 

The  Mexican  fleet  were  lying  off  Point  Descon- 
ceda,  where  they  landed  three  thousand  men  on  the 
19th  ult.  These  troops  were  marching  into  the  inte- 
rior toward  Merida. 

The  gun-boats  of  Campeachy  were  cruising  off  that 
port,  and  were  seen  by  the  Margaret  Ann  twenty 
miles  at  sea. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Campeaohy  forces  to 
attack  Lerma  on  the  29th  March  by  land  and  sea. 

Bulletin. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Montevideo.  The  Buenos  Ayrean  army  under 
General  Oribe  had  crossed  the  Rio  Negro  and  enter- 
ed the  Oriental  territory.  The  forces  of  the  Orienta- 
lists, or  Montevideans,  were  concentrated  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  capital,  the  inhabitantsof  which 
were  daily  expecting  to  be  attacked.  The  combined 
French  and  English  squadron,  which  was  to  enforce 
a mediation  between  the  contending  parties,  was 
hourly  expected  to  arrive. 

MEXICO- 

The  United  States  brig  Dolphin,  from  VeraCruz, 
touched  at  the  southeast  pass  on  the  22d  of  March. 

Tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  Mexico.  Santa 
Anna  had  left  his  farm  near  V*a  Cruz  in  order  to 
be  present  at  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  in 
the  capital. 

Information  had  reached  Vera  Cruz  of  thereoap- 
ture  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  Texian  pri- 
soners, and  the  Mexicans  were  close  up  with  the  re- 
mainder. 

It  is  said  that  Santa  Anna  has  sent  agents  to  Hous- 
ton to  treat  for  peace  between  Mexico  and  Texas. 

The'Mexican  army  is  said  to  be  very  numerous,—- 
The  official  letters  from  the  Mexican  commander, 
near  Campeachy,  speak  in  a confident  tone  of  the  im- 
mediate success  of  the  enterprise;  and  the  Vera 
Cruz  papers  record  the  frequent  departure  of  rein- 
forcements to  the  beseigers,  which  they  believe  ren- 
ders the  fall  of  Campeachy  absolutely  certain. 

A lrter  arrival  gives  information  that  prognosticates 
further  civil  tumults  injthe  capital,  the  elements  con- 
tinuing to  be  much  threatened  in  respect  to  the  system 
of  future  g°vernment^EXAS 

By  the  aarival  at  New  Orleans  of  the  steam-pack- 
et Mew  York,  we  have  Galveston  dates  to  the  29th 
ultimo.  From  former  advices  it  appeared  that 
Judge  Robinson,  one  of  the  Texian  prisoners  cap- 
tured by  Gen.  Woll  at  San  Antonio,  had  been  en- 
trusted with  official  propositions  for  an  accommoda- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  By  this  arrival  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement  have  transpired, 
and  are  as  follows: 

Galveston,  March  27,  1843. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Times: 

Sir:  A few  hours  since  I arrived  here  from  Vera 
Cruz,  via  New  Orleans,  aud  will  leave  immediately 
for  Washington,  to  lay  before  his  excellency  the  pre- 
sident “the  basis'”  upon  which  the  war  between  Mex- 
ico and  Texas  may  possibly  be  terminated,  which  ba- 
sis or  proposition  emanates  from  and  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  General  Santa  Anna,  president  of  Mexico; 

1st.  It  is  proposed  that  Texas  should  acknowledge 
the  sovereignty  of  Mexico. 

2d.  A general  act  of  amnesty  to  be  passed  for  past 
acts  in  Texas. 

3d.  Texas  to  form  an  independent  department  of 
Mexico. 

4th.  Texas  to  be  represented  to  the  general  con- 
gress. 

5th.  Texas  to  institute  or  orginate  all  local  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations. 

6th.  No  Mexican  troops  under  any. pretext  what;, 
ever  to  be  stationed  in  Texas'.  k v " 

These  are  the  principal  base>j  qf  a projected  treaty, 
and  other  important  points  to  bp  submitted  to  the. 
president  and  the  people;  and,  if  th'ay  should  be 
adopted  by  them,  will  give  us,  qmong  othpr  impor- 
tant advantages,  peace  and  a release  of  our  country- 
men now  .in  prison,  and  a market  for  our,  staple  pro- 
duct, at  2^’centa  per  pound  at  the  Mexican  popts  in 
specie,  or  4Q  cents  per  pound  at  a distance  from  20fl 
to  300  miles  from  the  coast. 

In  1842  we  exported  18,Q00  bales  of  cotton  of  500 
lbs.  each,  and  I presume  1843  will  produce  25,000; 


this,  at  25  cents  per  pound,  gives,  $3,125,000,  then 
allowing  $5  per  bale  for  freight  and  charges,  you 
have  three  millions  per  annum  to  form  a “hard  mo- 
ney” currency  for  Texas:  and  I apprehend  it  may  be 
fairly  estimated  that  our  product  of  that  article  will 
be  doubled  annually  for  many  years,  growing  out  of 
the  increased  price,  and  rapidly  increasing  emigra- 
tion; and  a market  would  also  be  opened  for  our  beef, 
pork,  lard,  butter,  corn,  and  other  articles,  both  in 
Mexico  and  in  Cuba.  Time  will  not  allow  me  to 
further  dilate  upon  this  important  subject,  but  I give 
you  this  hasty  sketch,  with  the  assurances  that  the 
proper  authority  will  lay  the  documents  speedily  be- 
fore* the  public.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, ' JAMES  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Galveston  Civilian,  which  publishes  the  fore- 
going propositions,  speaks  of  them  in  a decidedly  fav- 
orable manner,  and  demands  for  them  a serious  and 
respectful  consideration.  The  Times,  on  the  other 
hand  remarks  that — 

“Whatever  impressions  a superficial  consideration 
of  those  propositions  may  excite — however  pleased 
we  may  at  the  moment  be  with  the  flattering  deduc- 
tions of  Judge  Robinson  founded  upon  them,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  decided  convic- 
tion that  upon  calm  and  mature  reflection  they  will 
be,  by  reflecting  Texians,  consigned  tojthe  contempt 
which  alone  they  merit.” 

The  Houston  Telegraph  states  that  it  has  received  a 
letter  from  Washington  announcing  that  gov.  Pierce 
M.  Butler,  the  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  U. 
States,  had  arrived  with  twenty  men  at  the  Waco 
village  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  various 
tribes  of  Indians  in  oonjunction  with  the  commission- 
ers of  Texas. 

It  is  said  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  that  among 
the  passengers  on  board  the  United  States  brig  Dol- 
phin, from  Mexico,  were  Henry  Connelly,  esq.,  a 
merchant  of  Chihuahua,  and  Judge  Robinson,  one  of 
the  San  Antonio  prisoners,  who  had  been  liberated 
by  order  of  Santa  Anna.  While  in  ohains  at  the 
Castle  of  Perote,  the  latter  was  sent  for  by  Santa 
Anna,  and,  after  a personal  interview,  received  pro- 
positions thought  to  be  of  a favorable  nature  to- 
wards the  final  independence  of  Texas.  These  Judge 
R.  now  has  with  him  and  he  will  proceed  with  all 
haste  to  lay  them  before  the  government  of  Texas. 
It  is  thought  by  many  that  the  Texian  prisioners  now 
confined  at  Perote  will  soon  be  liberated. 

Several  planters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Galveston, 
Texas,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  culture  of 
ths  sugar  cane.  The  editor  of  the  Times  has  been 
shown  a sample  of  sugar  from  the  plantation  of  Capt. 
John  Duncan,  which  he  pronounces  equal  to  the  best 
Louisiana.  Capt  D.  made  during  the  last  season  50 
hhds.  of  sugar  and  20Q0  gallons  of  molasses.  The 
sugar  he  sold  at  Matagorda  at  8 cents  a pound,  and 
the  molasses,  on  plantation,  at  25.  to  37  cts.  a gallon. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Mordecai  Myers,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  vice  James  Hunter. 

J.  G.  Deshler,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

Isaac  Leffler,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  territory  of  Iowa. 

CONSUL.  Senor  Don  Felix  Merino  hasbeeaduly 
recognised,  as  vice  Consul  of  the  Mexican'  republic 
for  Philadelphia. 

DIPLOMATIC.  The  Russian,  Minister.  Mr.  Bo- 
disco,  the  representative  of  the  Russian  government 
at  Washington,  is-about  to  visit  his  home.  He  has 
married  a lady  in  Georgetown,  and  desires  to  pre- 
sent her  to  his  Emperor,  after,  which,  he  will  return 
to  America,  and  resume  his  functions.  Meantime, 
he  oflers  his  house  and  furniture  for  sale. 

[W..  Y.  Express. 

Secretary  of  State.  The  honorable  Daniel 
Webster  arrived  in  Boston  on  Wednesday  the  5th.  Wa 
Understand,  from  what  maybe  considered  undoubted 
authority,  thatihe- leaves  the  cabinet  about  the  end 
af  the.  month,  and  will  resume  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Boston. 

The  United  States  Gazette  of  the  13th  inst.  inti- 
mates that  Mr.  Webster  on  leaving  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, left  his  resignation  at  the  office  of  seer®., 
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tary  of  state,”  to  take  effect  on  the  ]st  of  May,  pre- 
vious to  which  he  will  return  to  Washington.  It  adds 
that  Virginia  will  probably  supply  a successor. 

The  Nashville  Whig  slates  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Harris 
has  retired  from  the  Nashville  Union,  with  a view  to 
“visit  the  continent  of  Europe.”  The  rumor  of  his 
appointment  to  a lucrative  foreign  agency  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  in  place  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
is  therefore  confirmed, 

A short  correspondence  between  Mr.  Fox  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  and  the  secretary  of  state,  in  relation 
to  certain  border  proceedings  on  the  land  fund,  and 
the  action  of  the  Maine  legislature  thereon  has  been 
published.  The  legislature  before  adjourning,  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  state  executive  the  prosecution 
of  any  proceedings  the  case  may  require. 

BORDER  TROUBLES.  Arrest  of  a British  officer- 
The  Bangor  Whig  of  Wednesday  week,  states  that 
John  C.  Craven,  deputy  sheriff  of  New  Brunswick, 
having  arrested  Daniel  Savage,  a citizen  of  the  Ame- 
rican territory,  stopped  at  Madawaska,  over  night, 
■when  the  Americans  on  Fish  River  assembled  to  res- 
cue Savage.  On  the  way  they  met  Savage  escap- 
ing, with  Craven  in  pursuit,  when  they  secured  tjie 
latter  and  brought  him  before  justice  Wheelock, 
who  bound  over  the  British  constable  to  appear  be- 
fore the  district  court  at  Bangor  in  May  next. 

THE  BOUNDARY  TREATY.  We  are  happy 
to  announce  that  evidence  of  an  important  and  con- 
clusive character  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1783,  on  the 
subject  of  the  north  eastern  boundary,  has  recently 
been  discovered,  and  will  soon  be  made  known  to  the 
public.  At  present  we  are  only  at  liberty  to  say  that 
it  fully  sustains  the  American  claim 

[Journal  of  Commerce • 

To  this  intimation  the  New  York  Commercial  adds 
that  the  discovery  has  been  made  among  the  papers  j 
of  the  late  Peter  A.  Jay,  whose  illustrious  father  was  ; 
one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
’83;  and  that  the  red  line  maps  so  much  dicussed  ol'late 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  will  be  shown 
to  be  of  no  account.  This  discovery,  it  is  ailedged, 
will  show  conclusively  that  the  American  claim  was 
always  right,  and  that  so  far  as  boundary  is  concern- 
ed in  the  recent  treaty,  we  have  yielded  everything. 

THE  ARMY. 

St.  Augustine  March  3d,  1843. 

Col.  Worth  arrived  here  from  Pilatka  onthe  1st. 

It  is  stated  that  the  14th  instant  is  the  day  fixed 
upon  when  the  post  Pilatka  is  to  be  finally  abandon- 
ed, and  that  henceforth  the  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
mand in  Florida  will  be  at  St.  Augustine. 

Companies  A and  H of  the  8th  infantry  arrived  at 
St.  Augustine  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  took  up  quar- 
ters at  St.  Francis’s  Barracks.  The  officers  accom- 
panying this  balallion  are  Lieutenant  Colonel  Clark, 
Captain  Gwynn,  Lieuts.  Lee,  Lincoln,  Hanson,  and 
Jorden. 

The  company  of  the  3d  artillery,  lately  stationed 
at  Fort  Marion,  left  St.  Augustine  on  the  3d  in  a 
schooner  bound  to  Charleston,  in  order  to  take  post 
at  Fort  Moultrie.  Its  place  as  well  as  that  of  the 
company  recently  ordered  to  the  Augusta  Arsenal,  is 
to  be  supplied  by  a detail  from  the  8lh  Infantry. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Belknap,  arrived  at  Savannah  on 
Wednesday  last. 

The  United  States  steamer  Cincinnati,  six  days 
from  Tampa  Bay,  via  Cedar  Keys,  Port  Leon,  and 
Pensacola,  arrived  at  N.  Orleans  on  the  29th  ultimo, 
bringing  Captain  Bonneville,  Lieut.  Hopson,  Lieut. 
Britton,  Lieut.  Grant  and  Surgeoii  Holmes;  with 
companies  F and  C,  of  the  7th  infantry. 

Death. — Major  Nelson,  of  the  7lh  U.  S.  regiment, 
died  at  Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  on  the  27th  ultimo. 

Officers  and  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Washita.  Captain 
B.  L.  Beall,  2d  dragoons,  J company,  commanding 
company  arid  post.  Captain  T L.  Alexander,  6th 
infantry,  commanding  company  C.  Captain  G.  A.  H. 
Blake,  2d  dragoons,  commanding  A troop. 

Lieut.  W.  J.  Newton,  2d  dragoons.  Lieut  J.  Mon- 
roe, 6th  infantry,  A.  A.  Q.  M.  and  A.  C.  S.  Lieut. 
John  H.  Hill,  2d  dragoons.  Lieut.  P.  W.  McDonald 
2d  dragoons,  post  adjutant.  T.  B.  Hammond,  2d 
dragoons. 

Medical  staff. — Win.  J.  Sloan  assistant  surgeon, 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

_ War  department,  March  8,  1843, 

m Regulations.  In  future,  councilsof  administration 
m their  recommendations  of  individuals  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  cbaclainfe,  will  he  careful  to  transmit 
to  the  department,  at  the  same  time,  the  recommen- 
dation o I.  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the . 
communion  to  which  the  applicant  belongs. 

J.  C.  SPENCER. 


War  department , April  7,  1843. 

To  prevent  any  conflicts  from  arising  among  the 
different  corps  of  the  army  in  relation  to  quarters, 
barracks,  arsenals,  &o.,  the  secretary  of  war  has 
laid  down  the  following  rules  which  will  govern  all 
cases  except  where  a deviation  may,  under  special 
circumstances,  be  found  necessary,  when  directions 
for  the  purpose  will  be  given  by  the  war  depart- 
ment. 

1.  Arsenals  being  under  the  control  of  the  ord- 
nance department  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  any 
other  branch  of  the  service. 

2.  New  works  (fortifications)  in  process  of  con- 
struction under  the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer, 
will,  in  like  manner,  be  under  the  control  of  the 
engineer  corps,  without  interference. 

3.  When  the  engineer  corps  is  repairing  old  works 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  occupy  at  the  same  time 
by  troops  of  the  line,  the  troops  of  the  line  will  retain 
the  control,  interfering  as  little  as  the  performance 
of  their  duty  will  admit  with  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Where  the  quarters  are  not  sufficient  to  give 
to  all  the  officers  the  usual  amount  cf  quarters,  the 
quartermaster  at  the  post  will  distribute  the  quarters 
which  are  there,  among  the  officers  so  as  to  accom- 
modate all  as  well  as  can  be  done,  reference  being 
had  to  rank  in  the  distribution,  yet  so  as  to  do  jus- 
tice to  all  as  far  as  the  limited  quarters  will  permit. 
The  officers  of  the  engineers  to  be  included  in  such 
arrangement  and  distribution.  J.  M.  PORTER. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  published  for  the 
government  of  the  army. 

By  order,  R.  JONES,  ad'j  gen'l. 

Adj. general's  office,  Washington,  April  5,  1343. 

THE  NAVY. 

It  has  been  decided  to  have  a man-of-war  brig 
built  in  Baltimore,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Captain  Gardner  of  the  navy,  and  the  contract  lias 
been  taken.  She  is  to  be  constructed  of  the  best  ma- 
terials and  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  She  is 
to  be  put  in  the  water  completely  rigged,  and  equip- 
ped with  a full  suit  of  sails,  ready  for  her  armament, 
provisions,  and  crew,  all  for  $20,000 — less  than  half 
of  what  she  would  cost  if  built  in  the  usual  way  at 
one  of  our  navy  yards.  [Nut.  Ini. 

Orders,  &c.  Surgeon  E Du  Barry,  appointed  to 
frigate  Macedonian,  and  as  fleet  surgeon  of  the  Afri- 
can squadron.  . 

Resignation. — Purser  Thomas  Gadsden. 

Appointment. — Arthur  W.  Upshur,  of  Va.  purser. 

Comm’r.  W.  H.  Gardner,  to  superintend  the  build- 
ing a brig  at  Baltimore, 

Comm’r.  Joel  Abbot,  command  of  sloop  Decatur. 

Purser  L.  Warrington,  detached  from  the  Truxton, 
and  to  sloop  Decatur.' 

Purser  A.  W.  Upshur,  to  brig  Truxton. 

Passed  assistant  surgeon  E.  J.  Rutter,  assistant 
surgeon  J.  Huntington,  and  Mid.  Z.  Lenahan,  to  fri- 
gate Macedonian. 

Midshipman  E.  Gordon  to  sloop  Levant. 

The  court  martial  convened  at  Norfolk  for  the 
trial  of  Cammander  Ramsay,  commenced  proceed- 
ings on  Monday  last.  Commander  Ramsay  filed 
objections  to  several  members,  but  his  objections 
were  overruled.  The  court  is  now  proceeding  with 
his  trial. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Decatur  commander  H.  B. 
Sawyer,  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  sloop  Saratoga, 
in  the  African  squadron. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Columbia,  capt.  Shubrick,  and 
schr.  Enterprise,  lieut.  J.  P.  Wilson,  were  at  Monte- 
video Feb.  I8th. 

At  Callao,  Jan.  16th,  U.  S.  schr.  Shark,  lieut.  com- 
mander Engle;  all  well.  Sailed  U.  S.  store  ship  Re- 
lief for  California. 

The  United  States  frigate  Independence,  captain 
Stringham,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  commodore 
Stewart,  arrived  at  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  on  the 
10th  of  March.  She  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
8th  February-  After  cruising  thirty  days  she  made 
land;  first,  Marie  Galante,  Gn.?d.?!^fiPe>  Dominica, 
and  thence  to  Martinique,  Sim  was  to  sail  on  the 
15th  for  Pensacola,  probably  iquchjpg  @1  Port  au 
Prince,  Officers  and  crew  all  well. 

Commander  I^aqu'enzie  and  Somers  Muti- 
ny. The  result  of  the  trial  of  Cpmmander  Mac- 
kenzie. for  executing  the  mutineers,  has  not  yet  been 
officially  published,  bu  t the  finding  of  the  cqu: : mar- 
tial has  been  ascertai  ned  and  is  given  belo.vv— and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  tl  ie  president  has  approved  the 
finding,  the  coi$rt  bai’i  'ng  been  discharged,  Public 
opinion  hgd  anticipated  the  verdict,  and  approves  i(. 
The  government  has  pc  ted  in  the  premises  wjth  be- 
coming firmness,  and  so  far  as  we  pan  perceive,  with 
strict  impartiality.  Tl  be  lamentable  incident  has 

contributed  upon  the  wh  ole  to  reflect  honor  upon  the 


officers  of  the  navy,  and  especially  upon  him  who 
was  called  upon  to  exercise  one  of  the  most  unplea- 
sant and  responsible  duties  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of.  Had  Commander  Mackenzie, on  a fair  and 
fuli  trial  by  his  peers,  been  found  guilty  of  having 
unnecessarily  taken  the  life  of  a part  of  his  crew, 
his  own  life  would  have  been  demanded  as  the  for- 
feit, and  the  demand  would  have  been  exacted,  however 
painful  the  sacrifice.  The  case  was  one  of  the  utmost 
responsibility,  and  Mackenzie  would  have  been  held 
to  that  responsibility,  unflinchingly, — else  all  law 
and  justice  would  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  in  alleged 
cases  of  similar  necessity.  It  was  not  merely  life  or 
death — it  was  honor,  or  disgrace  irretrievable; — a dis- 
graceful death,  was  the  penalty  of  even  judging  er- 
roneously in  so  desperate  an  extremity.  Nothing 
short  of  a responsibility  to  that  extent,  could  recon- 
cile the  public  to  the  exercise  of  so  desperate  an  al- 
ternative. An  officer  who  is  competent  to  meet  such 
a crisis  with  firmness,  and  incur  such  a responsibili- 
ty as  Mackenzie  did,  exhibits  properties  that  his 
country  may  well  be  proud  of.  The  public  press 
generally  have  respectfully  abstained  from  observa- 
tions on  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  any  attempt  to 
persecute  Commander  Mackenzie  by  vexatious  suits, 
or  in  any  way.  to  create  a feeling  against  him,  will 
be  met  with  more  than  corresponding  demonstrations 
of  public  confidence.  Already  we  see,  and  rather 
regret  to  see  demonstrations  of  respect,  which  the 
occasion  ought  to  be  spared  from.  It  is  hardly  a 
suitable  instance  for  the  bestowment  of  eilher  sword 
or  epaulettes,  though  spontaneously  contributed.  A 
silent,  solemn  acquiescence  in  so  painful  an  alterna- 
tive would  be  most  becoming  in  all — and  sufficiently 
grateful  even  to  Commander  Mackenzie. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette  of  the  lOthinst. 

Finding  of  the  Court  Martial  in  the  case  of 
Com.  Mackenzie.  We  give  below  the  charges  and 
specifications  brought  against  Com.  Mackenzie,  on  ac- 
count of  the  execution  of  the  mutineers  on  board  the 
United  States  brig  Somers,  and  we  add  the  finding  of 
the  court  martial  in  all. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  result  is  an  entire  ac- 
quittal on  every  specification,  and  that  the  president 
of  the  United  States  has  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
court. 

Charge  I. — Murder  on  the  high  seas  on  board  of  a United 
States  vessel. 

Specification  first  alleges  that  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie, then  commanding  the  United  States  brig  So- 
mers, did,  on  the  first  of  December,  1842,  on  the  high 
seas,  in  latitude  17  deg.  34  min.  28  sec.,  and  longitude 
57  deg.  57  min.  45  sec.,  without  form  of  law,  wilful- 
ly, deliberately,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  hang, 
and  caused  to  be  hanged,  by  the  neck,  at  the  yard-arm 
of  the  said  brig,  until  he  was  dead,  Philip  Spencer,  a 
midshipman,  then  serving  on  board,  thereby  violating 
the  21st  article  of  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress, entitled  “An  act  for  the  better  government  of 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,”  approved  April  23d, 
1800. 

Specification  second  alleges  same  thing  in  regard 
to  Samuel  Cromwell,  boatswain’s  mate  and 

Specification  third,  in  relation  to  Elisha  Small, 
seaman. 

Charge  II. — Oppression. 

Under  three  specifications,  the  same  as  the  others, 
except  that  they  allege  he  did,  without  form  of  law, 
and  without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  oppressively 
kill,  by  hanging,  &c.  &c. 

Charge  III. — Illegal  punishment. 

Three  specifications  as  above,  except  thev  charge 
that  he  did,  of  his  own  authority,  and  contrary  to  the 
act  of  congress  in  such  cases  made  and  provided,  kill, 
&c.  &c. 

Charge  IV. — Conduct  unbecoming  an  officer . 

Specification — In  that  he  used  taunting  and  insult- 
ing language  to  Spencer  at  the  moment  of  his  execu- 
tion. 

Charge  V. — Cruelty  and  Oppression. 

Specification— In  that  he  habitually  inflicted  cruel 
and  unnecessary  punishment  upon  his  crew. 

Finding  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Commander  Alexander 
S.  Mackenzie. 

On  th g first  charge  and  Us  specifications  the  court 
finds: 

That  the  1st  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  2d  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  3d  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  1st  charge  is  not  proved. 

On  the  2d.  charge  and  its  specifications: 

That  the  1st  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  2d  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  3d  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  2d  charge  is  not  proved. 

On  the  3d  charge  and  its  specifications: 

That  the  1st  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  2d  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  3d  specification  is  not  proved. 

That  the  3d  charge  is  not  proved. 
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The  fourth  charge  being  waived  by  the  judge  advo- 
cate and  no  testimony  or  evidence  being  offered  to 
sustain  it,  the  court  took  no  action  upon  it. 

The  specification  of  the  fifth  charge  being  deemed 
by  the  judge  advocate  too  vague,  was  waived  by  him. 
No  one  having  complained  to  the  department  of  spe- 
cific ill  treatment,  it  could  not  be  made  more  specific, 
as  the  department  had  no  particular  information. 
The  court  therefore  took  no  action. 

As  far  as  evidence  was  offered  under  the  5th  charge, 
th*  court  do  find  no  proof  of  mistreatment  of  the 
crew  of  the  Somers  generally  by  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie, nor  of  individual  maltreatment,  and  therefore 
find  it  not  proved. 

The  court  do  therefore  acquit  Commander  Alexan- 
der S.  Mackenzie  of  the  charges  and  specifications 
preferred  against  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

The  N.  Y.  Courier  says:  We  are  happy  to  hear  that 
this  gentlemen  has  received  an  official  communication 
from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  announcing  that  he 
has  been  honorably  acquitted  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  and  that  the  finding  of  the  court  has  been 
approved  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

F.  S.  The  Madisonian  of  the  13th,  officially  pub- 
lishes the  finding  of  the  court.  The  verdict  reads  as 
follows: 

“The  court  do  therefore  acquit  Commander  A.  S. 
Mackenzie  of  all  the  charges  and  specifications  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy.” 

The  decision  of  the  president  is  thus  officially  an- 
nounced, by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  verdict  of 
the  court  martial  was  “simply  confirmed” — not  ap- 
proved— but  the  result  is  the  same. 

Steamship  Missouri.  The  Madisonian  of  Monday 
says — :It  is  understood  that  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
has  been  induced  to  give  the  steam  ship  Missouri  a 
further  trial  as  a cruiser.  It  was  his  intention  to 
withdraw  her  from  service,  in  consequence  of  her 
great  consumption  of  fuel;  but  it  has  been  represent- 
ed to  him  that,  with  some  slight  alteration  in  her 
machinery  she  may  be  sailed  at  less  expense  than  an 
ordinary  second  class  frigate.  These  alterations  are 
now  in  progress,  and  it  is  lobe  hoped  that  the  calcu- 
lation founded  on  them,  will  be  fully  realised.  It  is 
a pity  that  so  fine  a vessel  should  be  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary, if  she  can  be  kept  in  service  with  due  regard 
to  economy. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 
MAINE. 

Congressional  districts.  A bill  has  passed  the 
legislature  dividing  the  state  into  congressional  dis- 
tricts, as  follows: 

1.  York  county,  with  the  towns  of  Hiram,  Porter, 
Brownsfield,  Denmark,  Fryeburg,  Lovell,  Stow, 
Stoneham,  Sweden,  Waterford,  Albany,  Mason,  Gi- 
lead, Rachel,  Newry,  Bachelder’s  Grant,  Riley, 
Greenwood,  Norway,  Oxford,  and  Hebron, from  Ox- 
ford county. 

2.  Cumberland  county. 

3.  Lincoln  county,  Green  township  in  Kennebec, 
and  the  balance  of  Oxford. 

4.  Kennebec,  (except  as  above)  and  Franklin. 

5.  Somerset  county  and  Waldon,  except  Vinal- 
haven. 

6.  Penobscot  and  Piscataquis  counties. 

7.  Hancock,  Washington  and  Aroostook  counties, 
With  Vinalhaven  township  in  Waldo. 

The  legislature  have  also  enacted  a law  authoris- 
ing towns  to  tax  rail  roads  as  real  estate. 

The  vvhigs  of  the  state  have  renominated  Edward 
Robinson  as  their  candidate  for  governor. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  24th  ult. 

Whig  movements.  At  a meeting  of  the  whig 
members  of  the  legislature  of  'he  slate  of  Maine, 
held  at  the  state  house  on  Monday,  March  20,  1843, 
Edward  Robinson,  of  Thomaston,  was  unanimously 
nominated  a candidate  for  the  office  of  governor,  to 
be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  state.  Where- 
upon the  lollowing  resolutions  were  adopted: 

“Reso/red,  That  all  our  experience  of  a recent 
date  has  served  to  give  us  increased  confidence  in 
the  correctness  of  the  whig  principles  for  which  we 
have  long  contended,  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  calls  for  increased  effort  in  diffusing  those  prin- 
ciples, and  inducing  a majority  of  the  people  to  adopt 
them. 

“ Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
session  of  the  legislature  have  convinced  us  more 
than  ever  of  the  stern  necessity  for  the  union  of  all 
considerate  and  honest  men  in  resisting  the  wild  and 
mischievous  radicalism  which,  under  the  assumed 
and  abused  name  of  democracy,  has  already  done 
»o  much  to  prostrate  the  best  interests  of  the  state 
and  threatens  further  calamities.” 

VERMONT. 

Sucar.  The  singular  fact  is  stated  in  the  Mont- 
pelier WalchmaD,  that,  next  to  Louisiana,  the  state 


| of  Vermont  is  the  greatest  sugar  producing  state  in 
the  union!  The  amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  in 
1840  was  over  2,559  tons,  being  over  17J  lbs.  to 
each  inhabitant,  allowing  a population  of  291,948. — 
At  five  cents  a pound  this  is  worth  $255,963  20.  The 
Watchman  states  that  this  quantity  is  very  far  below 
that  produced  the  last  year,  and  thinks  it  may  be 
safely  estimated  that  the  sugar  produced  this  season 
will,  at  the  low  price  of  five  cents,  be  worth  one 
million  of  dollars. 

It  is  a “singular  fact”  that  a paragraph  so  errone- 
ous in  fact  and  figures,  should  go  the  rounds  of  city 
and  county,  for  two  or  three  months  without  cor- 
rection. Vermont  is,  to  be  sure, a sweet  little  state, 
but  not  quite  so  full  of  the  “saccharine”  as  here  re- 
presented. According  to  the  census  statistics  of 
1840,  Vermont  ranked  fourth,  instead  of  second,  in 
the  list  of  sugar  growing  states — producing  2,347 
tons,  or  a little  over  15  lbs.  to  each  person,  and 
amounting,  at  5 cents  to  $232,396  70.  That  the  pro- 
duct has  increased  since  1840,  is  doubtless  true;  but 
we  think  that  doubling  the  amount  of  that  year  would 
be  a very  liberal  allowance  for  the  present,  and  that 
would  give  us  as  the  result  something  less  than  half 
a million  of  dollars — a very  clever  little  sum,  by  the 
way,  to  add  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  state  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  “between  hay  and  grass.”  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  relative  products  of  the  five 
principal  sugar  states: 


Louisiana  . 

119,947,720  lbs. 

New  York 

10.048,109  “ 

Ohio  . , 

6,363,386  “ 

Vermont  , 

4,647,934  “ 

Indiana 

3,72j,7J5  “ 

Rhode  Island  returned  but  50  lbs.,  Mississippi  77, 

and  Delaware  none. 

The  latter  state,  however,  is 

now  engaged  with  the  cornstalk,  and  we  venture  the 
prediction  that  she  will  shortly  produce  her  own 
sugar. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  third  attempt  to  make  a congressional  elec- 
tion in  five  of  the  districts  of  the  states,  results  in 
electing  one  out  of  the  five„leaving  four  districts  yet 
unrepresented.  The  following  are  the  returns  so  far 
cs  received.  A very  few  towns  remain  to  be  heard 


from. 

2d  district , — King  (whig)  4,543 

Rantout  (V.  B.)  4,744 

All  other  candidates  1,323 

Whig  gain  since  April  election  1,040 

3 d district. — Abbott  (whig)  3,270 

Mansur  (V.  B.)  3,215 

All  other  candidates  1,261 

5th  district.— Hudson  (whig)  4,828 

Henshaw  (V.  B.)  3-858 

All  other  candidates  1,715 

Hudson’s  majority  over  all  others  255 

6th  district.— Baker  (whig)  5,162 

' Chapin  (V.  B.)  4,950 

All  other  candidates  662 

1th  district.— Rockwell  (whig)  4,790 

Bishop  (V.  B.)  4,579 

All  others  512 


RHOPE  ISLAND. 

Election.  The  first  electidn  under  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  state  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.  and 
resulted  in  a decided  triumph  of  the  law  and  order 
party,  and  discomfiture  of  the  Dovrites. 

For  Governor  the  vote  stands — 


Fenner. 

Carpenter. 

Providence  county 

4 305 

5,002 

Newport  county 

1,438 

635 

Washington  county 

1,348 

782 

Kent  county 

1,177 

691 

Bristol  county 

588 

8,856 

7,110 

7,110 


Fenner’s  majority  1,746 
Legislature.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
complexion  of  the  legislature.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  out  of  Providence  county  the  p.orrite  pasty  have 
not  elected  a single  member  of  either  house. 


L. 

SENATE. 

fr  O.  Domte . 

HOUSE. 

Jj.  & O.  Dorrite , 

Providence  county 

3 

7 

16 

19 

Newport  county 

7 

0 

11 

0 

Washington  county 

7 

0 

9 

0 

Kent  county 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Bristol 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Total 

24 

7 

49 

19 

The  Providence  Journal  thus  gives  utterance  to  its 
exultation  at  the  victory  achieved  by  the  party  to 
which  it  is  attached: 


“We  have  triumphed.  We  have  no  language  in 
which  to  express  our  gratification  at  this  result.  It 


is  not  a party  that  has  triumphed:  it  is  a state  that 
has  been  saved.  It  is  not  a measure  that  has  been 
secured,  or  a course  of  policy  that  has  been  opposed: 
it  is  the  great  cause  of  regulated  liberty  which  has 
been  preserved,  and  the  foundation  of  which,  widen- 
ed and  deepened  by  the  alterations  in  the  fundamen- 
tal law,  still  rests  firmly  on  the  hearts  of  a free  peo- 
ple. Dorrism  is  down,  and  down  forever.  The 
glory  of  this  victory  belongs  to  the  gallant  and  true 
hearted  men  of  the  R.  Island  party;  the  benefits  be- 
long to  the  men  of  every  party;  and  those  who,  mis- 
guided and  deceived,  have  been  contending  against 
their  own  best  interests,  will  share  in  the  benefits  of 
an  equal,  mild,  and  beneficent  legislation.  Industry 
will  resume  its  customary  avooations,  capital  will 
flow  in  its  natural  channels,  and  every  interest  will 
recover  from  the  shock  which  it  has  received  from 
the  late  infamous  attempts  of  unprincipled  ambition 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  of  the  state.” 

Escape  of  prisoners.  Six  prisoners  confined  in 
the  jail  at  Providence,  R.  I.  escaped  therefrom  on 
Saturday  night  last,  by  means  of  false  keys,  and 
probably  with  assistance  from  without.  Five  of 
them  were  awaiting  their  trial  before  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  which  met  on  the  10th  inst.  and  one 
was  confined  for  want  of  sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  jailer  offers  a reward  of  thirty  dollars  for  their 
apprehension. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  election  has  terminated  decidedly  in  favor 
of  the  Van  Buren  party.  Whether  Gov.  Cleveland 
has  a majority  over  all  other  candidates  is  yet  some- 
what uncertain.  The  Hartford  Courant  of  the  8th, 
states  that  all  the  towns  have  been  heard  from,  and 
that  he  fails  by  48  votes,  of  being  elected.  That  he 
will  be  elected  in  that  case  by  the  legislature,  is  cer- 
tain, as  the  V.  Buren  party  have  a majority  in  both 
houses.  The  latest  V.  Buren  papers  assert  that  Cleve- 
land is  re-elected,  and  give  the  following  as  the  proof: 

Election  returns.  Governor  Cleveland  (V.  B.) 
is  re-electedi 


Counties. 

Cleveland. 

Baldwin. 

Gillette. 

Hartford, 

5,169 

5,118 

270 

New  Haven, 
New  London, 

4,104 

4,264 

181 

2,959 

2,243 

188 

Fairfield, 

3,093 

3,178 

40 

Windham, 

2,247 

1,667 

419 

Litchfield, 

3,568 

3,301 

246 

Middlesex, 

2,294 

2,021 

182 

Tolland, 

1,763 

1,661 

63 

Cleveland’s  maj.  ) 
over  all,  j 

The  Courant,  on 

25,197  23,353  1,589 

24,943  1,589 

255  24,942 

the  contrary  gives  the  following 

recapitulation. 


Baldwin.  Cleveland.  Gillette.  Scat. 


Hartford,  ' 

Co. 

5,197 

5,239 

283 

9 

New  Haven 

(C 

4,418 

4,257 

183 

9 

New  London 

U 

2 567 

3,271 

222 

1 

Fairfield 

iC 

3,567 

3,462 

98 

30 

Windham 

u 

1,698 

2,284 

446 

13 

Litchfield 

ii 

3,732 

4,016 

271 

1 

Middlesex 

n 

2,021 

2,294 

182 

5 

Tolland 

u 

1,574 

1,752 

92 

4 

24,774 

26.575 

1777 

72 

In  J842  the  whole  number  of  votes  polled  for  Gov. 
was  51,253 — of  which  Mr.  Ellsworth  (whig)  receiv- 
ed 23,700;  Cleveland  (loco)  25,564;  Gillette  (Abo.) 
1319;  Loomis  (conservative)  612;  scattering  58. 

Three  if  not  all  four  of  the  congressmen  elected 
are  V.  B.,  thus  securing  another  anti  whig  state  re- 
presentation in  case  the  next  presidential  election  is 
taken  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Legislature.  The  Pennsylvania  house  of  repre- 
sentatives has  passed  a bill  by  a large  majority  to 
sell  the  mam  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  works,  from 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  for  $16,000,000.  Both 
branches  have  passed  a law  to  sell  the  Delaware  di- 
vision for  $16  000  000.  A bill  has  passed  a second 
reading  in  the  house  allowing  the  banks  to  issue  small 
notes.  The  governor  on  Saturday  signed  a bill  which 
is  regard  e,d  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  session. 
It  provides  foj;  the  sale  of  state  stocks,  the  reduction 
of  the  monthly  amount, of.  relief  notes  to  be  monthly 
cancelled,  to  $50^000,  and  for  the  payment  of  domes- 
tic creditors. 

A most  disgraceful  affair  occurred  upon  the  floor 
of  the  house  of  representatives  last  week.  The  fol- 
lowing publication  appeared  in  the  State  Capital  Ga- 
zette on  Friday  morning,  as  editorial: 

“ ‘You  shall  both  have  office  in  the  custom  house, 
if  you  vote  for  the  Tyler  candidate  for  state  printer, 
as  J.  Porter  Brewley  said  to  McGowan  and  Bacon! 

‘ Agreed,'  was  the  response— and  they  did  vote  for 
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him  sure  enough.  In  our  next  we  shall  hold  up  to 
the  public  gaze  every  man  who  has  been  bribed.” 

On  pressing  the  article,  McGowan  demanded  of 
Mr.  Bratton,  ifhe  was  the  author?  which  beingavow- 
ed,  he  assaulted  and  stabbed  him  close  to  the  speak- 
er’s chair,  with  evident  intention  to  kill.  An  excit- 
ing debate  on  the  subject  occupied  the  house  for  some 
days.  A resolution  to  expel  McGowan  was  offered. 
An  amendment,  proposing  to  censure  instead  of  ex- 
pel, was  negatived,  whereupon  McGowan  handed 
in  his  resignation. 

Considerable  disposition  is  evinced  in  several  of  the 
Van  Buren  papers  to  urge  an  impeachment  of  gover- 
nor Porter,  and  bring  him  to  trial  for  alledged  cor- 
ruption. The  reports  lately  made  in  the  legislature 
by  committees,  one  in  favor  and  the  other  against 
impeachment,  are  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in  this 
paper.  After  all  the  action  on  them  the  public  mind 
of  the  state  is  far  from  being  satisfied. 

VIRGINIA. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICTS.  - 


1st  District. 

9th  District. 

Isle  of  Wight 

8.457 

Fauquier 

17,614 

Nansemond 

8,083 

Stafford 

7,015 

Princess  Anne 

9,050 

Rappahannock 

7,792 

Norfolk  county 

14,338 

Prince  William 

7,037 

Norfolk  borough 

9,337 

Fairfax 

7,989 

Sussex 

8,495 

Loudoun 

18,322 

Southamption 

11,093 

Culpepper 

8,966 

Surry 

5,339 

74,735 

72,992 

10th. 

2nd. 

Frederick 

13,321 

Nottoway 

6,300 

Hampshire 

11,734 

Greensville 

4,645 

Morgan 

4.200 

Mecklenberg 

15,958 

Berkeley 

10,204 

Brunswick 

10,824 

Jefferson 

12,419 

Amelia 

7,511 

Clarke 

5,023 

Dinwiddie 

8,898 

Warren 

5,054 

Petersburg 

9,081 

Page 

5.887 

Prince  George 

8,570 

67,836 

69,977 

11th. 

3d. 

Rockingham 

15,584 

Pittsylvania 

21,775 

Rockbridge 

12,880 

Henry 

6,194 

Augusta 

17,974 

Patrick 

7,295 

Pendelton 

6,755 

Franklin 

13,769 

Hardy 

7,169 

Halifax 

20,249 

Shenandoah 

11,205 

69,282 

72,567 

4th. 

12th. 

Campbell 

17,012 

Monroe 

8,075 

Buckingham 

14,387 

Botetourt 

10,509 

Charlotte 

10.891 

Roanoke 

4,878 

Prince  Edward 

10,638 

Montgomery 

6 808 

Cumberland 

7,686 

Pulaski 

3,353 

Fluvanna 

7,153 

Floyd 

4,324 

Lunenburg. 

8,372 

Giles 

5,078 

Mercer 

2,194 

76,139 

Greenbrier 

8 209 

5th. 

Pocahontas 

2,835 

Albemarle 

18,201 

Logan 

4,249 

Nelson 

9,900 

Bath 

3,881 

Bedford 

16,658 

Alleghany 

2,530 

Greene 

3,536 

Orange 

6,930 

67,028 

Amherst 

10,265 

13th. 

Madison 

6,384 

Washington 

12,178 

- ■ 

Lee 

8,209 

71,924 

Scott 

7,166 

6th. 

Russell 

7,598 

Henrico  } 

27^781 

Smyth 

6,187 

City  of  Richm’d  J 

Wythe 

8,728 

Chesterfield 

13,667 

Grayson  \ 

q Qon 

Powhatan 

5 873 

Carroll  $ 

Hanover 

11,611 

Tazewell 

5,975 

Louisa 

11,829 

Gouchland 

7,560 

64,831 

14th, 

73,321 

Kanawha 

12,543 

7th. 

Jackson 

4,855 

York 

3,875 

Mason 

6,454 

Accomac 

15,244 

Cabell  } 

n QQG 

Northampton 

6,267 

Wayne  y 

Elizabeth  City 

5,023 

Lewis 

8,102 

Warwick 

1,123 

Harrison 

14,656 

James  City 

3,000 

Braxton 

2,250 

New  Kent 

3,000 

Wood 

7,764 

Charles  City 

3,891 

Fayette 

.3,871 

Matthews 

6,119 

Nicholas 

2,486 

Gloucester 

8,438 

Lancaster 

3,637 

71,027 

Northumberland 

6,627 

15th, 

Monongalia 

17,264 

66,030 

Brooke 

7,911 

8th. 

Ohio 

13,272 

Essex 

8,606 

Marshall 

6,916 

Middlesex 

3,508 

Tyler 

6,920 

King  and  Queen 

8,488  Randolph 

6,121 

Richmond  county 

5,020  Marion 

2,736 

Westmoreland 

5,583  Preston 

6,829 

Caroline 

13.688 

Spottsylyania 

12,126 

67,971 

King  George 

4,574 

King  William 

6,946 

69,493 

Mine.  A gold  and  silver  mine  has  been  discover- 
ed, about  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Winchester, 
at  Cedar  Creek,  which  promises  to  be  the  richest  in 
the  world.  It  is  an  extensive  bed  of  ore  twenty 
miles  in  length  and  six  or  eight  in  breadth.  The 
Virginian  says  that  from  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds 
of  ore,  and  three  and  a half  ounces  of  silver  were  pro- 
cured, besides  some  gold  and  copper. 

[Winchester  Virginian. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Court-house  and  records  burnt.  The  court-house  of 
Montgomery  county,  with  every  book  and  paper  be- 
longing to  the  offices  of  the  two  clerks  and  register, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  the  31st 
ultimo.  A person  has  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
the  incendiarism. 

Punishments.  At  a recent  term  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Wake  couniy,  (N.  C.)  William  Pully  was 
convicted  of  manslaughter  in  having  killed  one  Uri- 
ah Lewis.  On  the  7th  inst.  Pully  was  brought  into 
court  for  sentence.  The  Raleigh  Register  furnishes 
the  following  report  of  the  sentence  and  its  inflic- 
tion: 

Judgment  was  then  given  that  the  prisoner  be 
branded  with  the  letter  “M”  in  the  brawn  of  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  be  imprisoned  for  six 
months, —the  hot  brand  to  remain  on  the  hand  till 
the  prisoner  should  have  repeated  three  times,  “God 
save  the  state.”  The  branding  then  took  place  forth- 
with at  the  bar,  in  the  presence  of  the  court;  and  the 
prisoner  was  conducted  to  prison. 

ALABAMA. 

Congressional  districts.  The  table  below  ex- 
hibits the  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  presidential 
election  in  1840,  and,  also  the  votes  received  in  the 
several  counties  by  Gen.  Crabb,  the  foremast  whig, 
and  Mr.  Payne,  the  foremost  democratic  candidate, 
at  the  special  election  for  congress,  in  May,  1841, 
arranged  into  districts  as  they  now  exist  by  law: 
1840.  1841. 

Harrison.  V.  Buren.  Crabbe.  Payne. 


1st  District. 
Mobile, 

1,481 

1,121 

1,176 

863 

Washington, 

263 

276 

108 

158 

Baldwin, 

137 

118 

74 

66 

Clarke, 

230 

596 

153 

434 

Monroe, 

647 

361 

390 

206 

Conecuh, 

541 

209 

265 

136 

Butler, 

710 

274 

249 

157 

Wilcox, 

Marengo, 

778 

437 

459 

321 

842 

595 

620 

482 

5,628 

2,987 

'3,494 

2,823 

2,987 

2,823 

-» — 

-. — 

Whig  maj. 

2,641 

671 

2d  District. 
Covington, 

188 

65 

50 

35 

Dale, 

Henry, 

367 

672 

94 

339 

325 

391 

142 

242 

Coffee, 

Pike, 

Barbour, 

653 

627 

402 

360 

1,028 

642 

504 

329 

Macon, 

Montgomery, 

731 

238 

417 

250 

1,134 

811 

703 

517 

Russell, 

691 

404 

511 

300 

5,117 

3,850 

2,823 

2,372 

3,850 

2,372 , 

Whig  maj. 
3d  District. 

1,267 

451 

Dallas, 

689 

569 

434 

Lowndes, 

896 

522 

443 

319 

Autauga, 

591 

574 

322 

374 

Perry, 

973 

825 

643 

549 

Bibb, 

583 

478 

384 

409 

Jefferson^ 

315 

582 

276 

528 

Shelby, 

572 

407 

48Q 

352 

Coosa, 

316 

539 

225 

420 

5,270 

4,616 

3,342 

3B85 

4,616 

3,342 

Maj.  -varied 

654 

43 

4 th  District. 
Greene, 

1,366 

788 

791 

424 

Sumter, 

Pickens, 

1,308 

1,062 

1,180 

779 

1,023 

994 

803 

559 

Tuscaloosa, 

1,276 

938 

990 

594 

Fayette, 

203 

819 

108 

557 



- - ■ 

— 



Whig  maj. 
5 th  District. 

5,215 

4,504 

711 

4,504 

3,715 

3,128 

587 

3,128 

Limestone, 

356 

897 

189 

611 

Lauderdale, 

645 

981 

394 

697 

Franklin, 

637 

903 

476 

660 

Lawrence, 

649 

782 

447 

586 

Morgan, 

358 

804 

268 

520 

Marion, 

196 

535 

128 

302 

Walker, 

244 

367 

116 

166 

. 



— 

— 

V.  B.  maj. 
6(fe  District. 

3,085 

5,275 

3,085 

2, ISO 

2,018 

3,542 

2,018 

2,524 

Madison, 

393 

1,985 

269 

1,308 

Jackson, 

57 

2,147 

" 45 

1,204 

Marshall, 

142 

924 

118 

872 

De  Kalb, 

157 

771 

94 

269 

Blount, 

105 

720 

81 

602 

St.  Clair, 

42 

679 

25 

507 



— 

— 

— 

V.  B.  maj. 

7 th  District. 

896 

7,227 

896 

6,331 

632 

5,122 

632 

4,490 

Cherokee, 

377 

759 

194 

390 

Benton, 

483 

1,248 

187 

814 

Talladega, 

669 

788 

468 

480 

Randolph, 

279 

524 

93 

233 

Chambers, 

1,039 

678 

680 

475 

Tallapoosa, 

412 

436 

170 

219 

— — — 





■■ 

V.  B.  maj. 

3,259 

4,433 

3,259 

1,174 

1,792 

2,611 

1,792 

819 

MISSISSIPPI.' 

Runaway  state  treasurer.  The  Missisippi  pa- 
pers bring  an  account  of  the  running  away  of  Richard 
S.  Graves,  treasurer  of  that  state,  with  over  $30,000 
good  funds  in  his  possession.  From  the  New  Orleant 
Tropic  we  learn  that  Gov.  Tucker  made  an  affidavit 
upon  which  chief  Justice  Sharkey  had  Graves  arrest' 
ed  and  brought  before  him.  The  examination  con- 
tinued several  days,  and  pending  which  the  aforesaii 
Graves  escaped  from  his  guard  and  made  off  to  “part 
unknown.”  The  governor  has  issued  a proclamatio! 
oflering  $1000  reward  for  his  apprehension. 

The  Vicksburg  Whig  gives  the  following  addition- 
al'particulars: 

It  appears  that  Graves  obtained  permission  of  hi- 
guard  to  visit  his  wife  in  her  chamber  about  2 o’cloc1 
yesterday,  and  the  guard  feeling  too  much  delicacy  t 
interrupt  him,  waited  patiently  forhim  to  take  his  na: 
out,  until  at  last,  becoming  weary,  they  knocked  a 
the  door  and  demanded  to  see  him.  Mrs.  Grave: 
whispered  and  said  he  was  asleep,  and  begged  h* 
should  not  be  disturbed,  and  pointed  to  the  bed  wher 
he  was  supposed  to  be  reposing  soundly.  Atabouti 
o’clock  however  the  guard  declared  he  had  slep 
enough,  and  entered  into  the  room  for  the  purpose  o' 
waking  him,  when  lo  and  behold!  they  found  a ladj, 
snugly  occupying  the  bed,  and  Graves  missing.  H« 
as  it  appears,  had  dressed  himself  in  female  apparel 
and  walked  out  in  the  presence  of  the  guard.  Durinj 
the  time  that  Graves  was  supposed  to  be  asleep,  t 
large  likely  negro  giij  went  in  and  out  of  the  rooe 
several  times,  and  as  repudiators  are  never  partici 
lar  about  colors,  it  is  supposed  Choctaw  took  tin 
negro’s  clothes,  blacked  his  face  a shade  or  two,  an 
walked  out. 

The  Vicksburg  Whig  of  the  25th  March,  says:-> 
“We  learn  by  a gentleman  from  Jackson,  that  upo 
the  affidavit  of  his  excellency  T.  M.  Tucker,  he  be 
lieved  Richard  S.  Graves,  treasurer  of  the  state  o 
Mississippi,  was  guilty  of  embezzling  the  funds  c 
the  state.  Chief  justice  Sharkey  issued  a warran  . 
for  his  arrest,  and  his  honor  had  placed  the  treasure  • 
under  guard,  and  had  also  appointed  a suitable  guai 
for  the  state  treasury.  Mr.  Graves  was  to  hatv* 
been  tried  oirthe  24th,  before  chief  justice  Sharkey. 
Having  been  placed  under  guard,  he  was  allowed  tt 
be  visited  by  his  wife,  accompanied  by  her  negtf 
servant.  He  subsequently  made  his  escape  by  black 
ening  his  face,  it  is  said,  and  assuming  the  disguis 
of  the  servant  girl.” 

The  Vicksburg  Whig  gives  the  following  accoufi 
of  the  manner  of  his  escape: 

The  guard  consisted  of  four  persons — it  bein{ 
Sunday,  the  sheriff  had  gone  home  to  visit  his  fami< 
ly,  from  whom  he  had  been  absent  for  several  days; 
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two  of  the  guard  had  got  very  thirsty,  another  wa9 
deeply  interested  with  the  conversation  of  a celebra- 
ted Methodist  preacher,  who  was  defining  to  him  the 
particulars  of  a recent  debate  upon  baptism.  The 
fourth  was  in  the  house,  watching  the  door  of  the 
shamber  in  which  Graves  was  supposed  to  be  asleep. 
This  functionary  was  no  doubt  intent  upon  a faithful 
discharge  of  his  duty;  but  all  the  harsher  feelings  of 
ais  nature  were  soon  mellowed  down  by  the  sound 
►f  a female  voice,  humming  the  last  word’9  of  Lov- 
tr’s  beautiful  ballad,  “The  Angel’s  Whisper.”  The 
•fficer  listened  with  intense  interest  as  the  sweet 
ound  fell  upon  his  ear, 

“I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to  thee.” 

This  so  enchanted  the  officer  that  he  forgot  to  make 
»ny  further  inquiry;  and  he  did  not  venture  to  in- 
trude upon  him  until  a late  hour,  when,  to  his  utter 
disappointment,  he  discovered  that  the  sweet  notes 
had  emanated  from  a faithful  negro  girl,  who  was 
singing  over  an  old  lady,  who  had  taken  Graves’ 
place  in  the  bed,  while  he  had  exchanged  garments 
with  the  girl  and  bid  adieu  to  Jackson. 

Among  the  funds  carried  of!'  by  Graves,  were  a 
large  amount  of  U.  S.  Treasury  notes.  The  govern- 
or, m his  proclamation  offering  a reward  for  Graves, 
cautions  persons  from  receiving  from  him  said  trea- 
sury notes,  which  are  made  payable  to  the  order  of 
said  Graves,  which  request  Mr.  Spencer  has  com- 
plied with,  by  publishing  an  advertisement  for  that 
purpose  in  the  Madisonian.  The  following  is  the 
account  of  the  notes: 

List  of  treasury  notes  drawn  in  favor  of  Richard 
S.  Graves  or  order,  dated  severally  on  the  6th  Oct. 
1842,  and  delivered  the  same  day,  signed  by  W.  Sel- 
den,  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  countersign- 
ed by  Michael  Nourse,  acting  rigistec  of  the  trea- 
sury, viz: 


On  warrant  No.  3,014. 
notes  of  $1,000  each. 

On  warrant  No.  3,014. 
of  $300  each. 

On  warrant  No.  3,014. 
of  $100  each. 

On  warrant  No.  3,014. 
of  $50  each. 

On  warrant  No.  3,014. 
On  warrant  No.  3,013. 
notes  of  $100  each. 

On  warrant  No.  3,013. 
On  do.  do. 


No.  1 to  No.  100—100 

No.  1 to  No.  80 — 80  notes 

No.  1 to  No.  30—30  notes 

No.  1 to  No.  23 — 23  notes 

No.  1 — one  note  of  $64. 
No.  31  to  No.  50—20 

No.  2 — 1 note  of  $92  92. 
No.  24 — 1 note  of  $50. 
The  governor  of  the  state  offers  a reward  of  $1,000 
for  his  apprehension.  His  defalcation  amounts  to 
about  $140,000.  He  is  described  as  being  about  28  or 
30  years  of  age,  five  feet  nine  or  ten  inches  in  height, 
with  a high  and  somewhat  receding  forehead,  light 
brown  hair,  approaching  auburn,  has  a thick  and  ra- 
ther projecting  upper  lip,  and  his  front  teeth  slightly 
decayed;  large  light  blue  or  grey  eyes,  with  heavy 
brows  of  a color  similar  to  his  hair. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic,  says:  “After  all,  Mis- 
sissippi is  not  likely  to  lose  so  much  by  her  treasurer 
as  was  at  first  expected.  We  learn  verbally  from 
Jackson,  that  soon  after  the  departure  of  Graves,  his 
wife  sent  to  Gov.  Tucker,  requesting  an  interview. 
At  first  the  governor  declined,  out  on  the  lady’s  send- 
ing a second  time  the  governor  called  on  the  lady, 
in  company  with  Judge  Buckner.  Mrs.  G.  deliver- 
id  to  the  governor  a package  containing  $96,000  in 
[old  and  treasury  notes,  also  a parcel  containing 
itate  bonds,  which  had  not  been  examined  when  our 
nformant  left.” 

Judge  Sharkey.  It  will  be  recollected  that  some 
'our  or  five  years  since,  a mob  in  Mississippi  under- 
cok  to  lynch  judge  Shaikey  because  they  were  not 
tatisfied  with  some  decision  given  by  him,  and  that 


$2;  suits  for  from  $300  to  $500,  tax  $4;  from  $500  to 
$1000,  $5;  from  $1000  to  $2000,  $8;  from  $2000  to 
$5000.  $12;  from  $5000  to  $10,000,  $15;  from  $10  to 
$20,000$  20;  over  $20,000,  $30;  on  all  insolvent  pro- 
ceedings, a tax  of  $25;  and  in  actions  where  no  specie 
amount  is  demaded,  a tax  of  $10.  The  tax  in  all  cases, 
to  be  charged  and  recovered  with  other  costs.  The 
money  thus  obtained  is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  city  Judiciary. 

Freshet.  In  thelRed  River  freshet  there  were  lost 
500  horses,  3R00  cattle  and  hogs,  and  1000  bales  of 
cotton.  An  immense  quantity  of  grain  and  other 
agricultural  products  were  also  destroyed — four  plan- 
ters having  lost  not  less  than  3000  bushels  of  corn. — 
In  some  places  the  river  was  9 miles  wide,  and  all 
the  bayous,  creeks  and  branches  appeared  like  foam- 
ing rivers. 

KENTUCKY. 

Colonel  R.  M.  Johnson  is  a candidate  for  congress 
in  opposition  to  hon.  Gariett  Davis,  in  the  Lexing- 
ton district. 


Canals. 


OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette’states  that  at  the 


commencement  of  this  spring’s  business 

the  follow- 

ing  works  will  be  finished  and  navigable,  to  wit: 

Ohio  Canal,  and  its  navigable  sidecuts, 

334  miles. 

Miami  Canal, 

65  “ 

Extension  of  Miami  Canal,  in  part, 

70  “ 

Warren  County  Canal, 

22  “ 

Sidney  Feeder. 

13  “ 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  sidecuts 

91  “ 

Walhonding  Canal, 

25  “ 

Hocking  Canal, 

56  “ 

Muskingum  Improvement, 

91  “ 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal, 

74  “ 

, « 

Making  the  aggregate  length  of  nar. 

841  “ 

Of  the  above,  the  Miami,  the  Miami  Extension, 
Warren  County,  and  Sidney  Feeder,  170  miles  navi- 
gation, connect  directly  with  Cincinnati.  The  Cin- 
cinnati and  WhitewalerCanal,  notenumerated  above, 
is  also  nearly  ready  for  navigation,  and  will  extend 
from  Cincinnati  some  70  or  80  miles  into  the  heart  of 
Indiana. 

Congressional  districts.  Below  we  give  the  dis- 
tricts made  by  the  late  apportionment  with  the  popu- 
lation of  each. 

1.  Hamilton,  80,145 

2.  Butler,  Preble,  Darke,  60,937 

3.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Clinton,  Greene,  88,326 

4.  Miami,  Clark,  Champaign,  Madison, 

Union,  Logan,  84,693 

5.  Mercer,  Van  Wert,  Paulding,  Williams, 

Putnam,  Lucas,  Henry,  Allen,  Shelby, 
Hardin,  58,258 

6.  Wood,  Hancock,  Crawford,  Seneca, 

Sandusky,  Ottawa,  59,053 

7.  Clermont,  Brown,  Highland,  68,090 

8.  Adams,  Pike,  Ross,  Jackson,  Hocking,  67,757 

9.  Fayette,  Pickaway,  Fairfield,  62,636 

10.  Franklin,  Licking,  Knox,  89,724 

11.  Delaware,  Marion,  Richland,  81,357 

12.  Scioto,  Lawrence.  Gallia,  Meigs,  Athens  64,945 

13.  Perry,  Morgan,  Washington,  61,019 

14.  Muskingum,  Guernsey,  66,497 

15.  Monroe,  Belmont,  Harrison,  79,521 

16.  Holmes,  Coshocton,  Tuscarawas,  65,300 

17.  Jefferson,  Carroll,  Columbiana,  83,516 

18.  Stark,  Wayne,  . 70,411 

19.  Trumbull,  Portage,  Summit,  83,632 

20.  Cuyahoga,  Geauga,  Lake,  Ashtabula,  73,351 

21.  Medina,  Lorain,  Huron,  Erie,  73,351 

Political.  The  whig  mombers  of  the  Ohio  legls- 

.he  judge,  having  prepared  himself  with  arms  and ' lature  held  a meeting  at  Columbus,  before  thead- 
immunition,  succeeded,  almost  unaided,  in  repulsing  journment,  and  passed  several  spirited  resolutions 
the  lynchers,  killing  one  or  two  and  wounding  sever- 1 upon  national  and  state  affairs,  and  adopted  an  address 
al  others.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  of  the  state  I to  the  people  of  the  state.  They  favor  a national 

' ' convention,  but  express  a preference  for  Mr.  Clay 
for  the  presidency,  and  for  Governor  Davis  for  the 
vice  presidency. 


did  not  agree  with  the  mob,  and  that  they  respected 
the  judge  for  his  independence  and  intrepidity,  as 
we  see  by  the  papers  that  he  now  holds  the  office  of 
chief  justice  of  the  state.  The  election  to  this  office 
is  by  a direct  vote  of  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
term  is  limited,  with  the  right  of  re-eligibility. 

[ Pennsylvanian . 

LOUISIANA. 

Gen.  Jackson’s  fine. — The  New  Orleans  Bulle- 
vin  of  the  30th  ult.  says:  “The  house  of  representa- 
tives yesterday,  we  understand,  finally  disposed  of 
the  report  and  resolutions  touching  the  return  of  the 
money  paid  by  Gen.  Jackson  as  a fine  for  contempt 
of  court.  The  legislature  declarnd  its  intention  to 


INDIANA. 

U.  S.  Senator.  The  following  letter  in  the  Penn. 
Inquirer,  puts  a new  face  on  the  late  election  for  se- 
nator in  Indiana. 

New  York,  Switzerland  co.,  Ia.  March  29,  1843. 
Sir:  Like  yourself,  I must  lament  the  issue  of  our 
late  senatorial  election,  as  it  now  stands  before  the 
people  of  this  nation.  The  honorable  Oliver  H. 
Smith  was  legally  elected  on  the  second  ballot,  in  our 
last  general  assembly.  He  received  seventy-jive,  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  legal  votes.  It  is  true  that 
refund  the  money  out  of  the  state  treasury,  if  con-i  our  general  assembly  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty 


gress  fail  to  pay  at  the  next  session. 

Tax  on  law  suits.  The  legislature  has  passed  a 


ballots,  if  both  houses  are  full.  Daniel  Kelso,  who 
voted  with  the  opposition,  was  not  entitled  to  a seat 


krv  taxing  all  law  suits  instituted  in  the  city  of  New  ■ or  vote — leaving  but  149  votes  without  his. 

Orleans.  The  rates  are  as  follows:  On  all  suits  for  | Joseph  C.  Eggleston,  of  this  county,  was  elected 
of  money,  property  or  damages,  $300,  a tax  of  1 for  three  years — he  served  two,  and  resigned  a few 


days  before  our  last  August  election.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Indiana,  section  12,  article  3,  declares  “when 
vacancies  happen  in  either  branch  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, the  governor,  or  the  person  exercising  the 
power  of  governor,  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to 
such  vacancies.”  No  such  writ  was  ever  issued  by 
the  governor  or  any  other  person  to  fill  that  vacancy, 
even  to  this  day.  Daniel  Kelso,  on  a false  certifi- 
cate, from  a wicked  loco  foco  clerk,  took  his  seat, 
contrary  to  the  constitution  or  laws  of  Indiana.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  1,  section 
5 says  “each  house  shall  be  the  judges  of  the  elections, 
returns  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members.”  Now, 
I trust,  that  when  the  evidence  of  the  illegality  of  the 
pretended  election  of  said  Kelso  is  laid  before  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  that  body  will  decide  that 
Oliver  H.  Smith,  and  not  Edward  A.  Hannegan,  is 
the  senator  from  Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WEATHER. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INTELIGENCER. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  April  3,  1843. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  In  your  paper  of  the 
28th  ult.  some  mention  is  made  of  the  weather  of 
that  month,  as  being  rather  an  unusual  instance  of 
hard  winter  weather.  I have  frequently  heard  ob- 
servations made  by  elderly  persons,  “Well  as  old  as 
I am,  I never  remember  a parallel  to  the  present 
time.”  Mari’s  memory  as  to  the  seasons  is  very  un- 
certain, when  speaking  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
gone  by.  The  remarks  upon  the  weather  of  the  last 
month  prove  this. 

On  a perusal  of  my  diary,  I find  that  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1803,  there  was  a great  snow  storm. 

1804,  9th  March,  there  was  a great  snow  storm, 
and  cold  through  the  month. 

1809,  much  snow  fell,  which  commenced  on  the 
13th  of  March.  On  the  27th,  the  cold  was  extreme; 
no  vegatation  whatever  during  the  month. 

1816,  23d  March,  a great  snow  storm.  Twenty 
days  of  this  month  was  cold  frozen  weather. 

1817,  31st  March,  a great  snow  storm;  little  or  no 
vegetation  during  this  month. 

1820,  2d  April,  being  Easter  Sunday,  there  was  a 
great  fall  of  snow,  the  forward  cherry  trees  being 
in  full  bloom  at  the  time. 

1821,27th  March,  a snow  storm.  Before  and  after 
the  day  it  was  extremely  cold;  no  vegetation,  wheat 
fields  look  barren;  not  a tinge  of  verdure  to-day; 
earth  frozen  as  solid  as  a rock. 

I am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully,  your  humble 
servant,  A SUBSCRIBER. 

THE  LATE  GEN.  JOHN  ARMSTRONG— 

General  Armstrong  entered  the  army  of  the  revo- 
lution at  eighteen  years  of  age;  was  aid-de-camp  to 
general  Mercer,  and  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Frince- 
ton  when  his  general  fell.  Young  Armstrong  con- 
tinued in  the  service  throughout  the  war,  and  at  it* 
close  was,  with  the  rest  of  his  unpaid  companions, 
discharged.  It  is  known  to  all  familiar  with  our  his- 
tory that  the  discontents  of  the  army,  then  lying  at 
Newburg,  at  being  turned  adrift  when  their  services 
were  no  longer  needed  without  any  provision  for  the 
arrears  due  them,  were  both  great  and  just.  Arm- 
strong deeply  felt  the  wrong,  and  in  the  famous  New- 
burg letters,  anonymous  indeed,  but  since  known  to 
be  his,  he  endeavored  to  stir  them  up  to  the  redress  of 
their  own  grievances. 

It  required  all  the  influence  of  the  great  name  and 
unquestioned  patriotism  of  General  Washington  to 
silence  the  spirit  of  revolt  excited  by  those  eminently 
able  and  artful  letters.  Their  object  and  tone  can 
never  be  justified;  but  in  the  circumstances  and  the 
occasion  there  was  palliation,  and  their  eloquence 
and  power  all  acknowledge. 

In  after  life,  General  Armstrong  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  minister  to  France,  and  he  resided 
there  during  ten  years  of  the  brilliant  career  of  Na- 
poleon. His  despatches  as  a minister  are  marked  by 
a great  terseness  and  vigor. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Gen.  Armstrong 
was  called  into  service  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  milita- 
ry department  which  embraced  the  city  and  state  of 
New  York.  In  1813,  he  was  taken  by  Mr.  Madison 
into  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of  war,  and  as  such  be- 
came involved  in  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  the  na- 
tion by  the  capture  of  Washington  after  a most  ineffi- 
cient resistance. 

The  fall  of  the  capitol  was  laid  at  his  door,  and 
he  soon  after  retired  to  private  life,  from  which  he 

has  never  since  emerged. 

His  “Notices  of  tin;  Last  War,”  in  two  volumes, 
have  since  been  published  at  intervals;  they  are  caus- 
tic enough,  as  indeed  was  all  that  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  We  are  not  aware  that  General  Armstrong  has 
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]eft  behind  any  results  of  his  assiduous  literary  ap- 
plication and  labors.  He  had  at  one  lime  completed 
a military  history  of  the  revolutionary  war,  but  the 
MSS.  were  consumed  in  the  fire  which  some  years 
ago  destroyed  his  house  and  almost  all  that  it  con- 
tained. 

We  had  hoped  that,  with  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind 
he  might  have  prepared  memoirs  of  his  own  time, 
but  we  understand  this  is  not  the  case;  yet  from 
among  his  papers  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  one 
among  his  descendants  will  compile  a biography, 
which,  in  commemorating  the  services  of  their  dis- 
tinguished ancestor,  will  throw  light  on  the  contem- 
poraneous history  of  the  country. 

[N.  Y.  American. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CROP  OF  1842.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  commissioner  of  patents,  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic documents  gives  estimates  of  the  crop  of  1842 
which  compared  with  that  of  1840  as  given  in  the 
census  returns  stands  thus: 

1840. 


Increase  of  population, 


17,069,453 
84,823,272 
4,161,504 
123,071,341 
18,645,567 
7,291,743 
377,535,875 
108,298.060 
10,248,1081 
95,251£ 

219,163,319 
790,479,275 
80,841,422 
161,552 
155,100,809 
124,734 

We  shall  leave  to  the  reader  to  note  the  difference 
between  the  increase  or  dimunition  of  the  products, 
between  the  two  periods  designated.  It  will  be  seen 
at  a glance,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  all  the 
productions  except  barley,  tobacco,  cotton, and  sugar. 
The  dimunition  in  cotton  and  tobacco  nearly  at  8 or 
12  per  cent.  It  is  for  those  particularly  interested 
to  make  inquiry  into  the  cause.  We  only  present  the 
facts. 


Bush’s  wheat, 

*•  barley, 

“ oats, 

“ rye, 

“ buckwheat, 

“ Indian  corn, 

“ potatoes, 

Tons  of  hay, 

“ flax  and  hemp, 
Lbs.  of  tobacco, 

“ cotton, 

“ rice, 

“ silk  cocoons, 

“ sugar, 

Gallons  wine, 


1842. 
1,673,556 
18,742  109 
102,317,340 
3,871,622 
150,803,617 
22,762,952 
9,483,409 
441,829,246 
135  883,381 
14,053,355 
158,5693 
194,694,891 
683,333,231 
94,007,484 
244,124 
142,445,199 
130,748 


THE  BOUNDARY  MAPS. 


Extracted  from  the  North  American  Review. 

“We  shall  now  touch  upon  a subject,  which  de- 
mands notice  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
importance  at  present,  as  because  it  has  been  made  a 
prolific  theme  of  discussion  since  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied. We  mean  the  unattractive  controversy  about 
maps.  It  would  seem  that,  while  the  treaty  was  before 
the  senate  for  the  action  of  that  body,  the  secretary  of 
state  communicated  to  Mr.  Rives,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  foreign  relations,  the  copy  of  a letter 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to  count  de  Vergennes,  with  the 
copy  of  a map,  the  originals  of  both  of  which  had 
been  seen  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  one  of  the  public  offices 
in  Paris;  and  also  an  extract  from  a letter  which  he 
had  written  on  the  subject  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
These  papers  were  considered  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  be  produced  in  the  senate  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  treaty.  The  following  is  the  extract  from 
Mr.  Sparks's  letter,  (dated  February  15th,  1842,)  as 
published  in  Mr.  Rives’s  speech: 

“While  pursuing  my  researches  among  the  volu- 
minous papers  relating  to  the  American  revolution 
in  the  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  in  Paris,  I found 
in  one  of  the  bound  volumes  an  original  letter  from 
Dr.  Franklin  to  the  count  de  Vergennes,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  exact  transcript: 

‘Passy,  December  6th,  1782. 

•Sir:  I have  the  honor  of  returning  herewith  the 
‘map  your  excellency  sent  me  yesterday.  I have 
‘marked  with  a strong  red  line,  according  to  your  de- 
‘sire,  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  settled  in  the 
‘preliminaries  between  the  British  and  American 
‘plenipotentiaries. 

‘With  great  respect,  I am,  &c. 

‘B.  Franklin.’ 

“This  letter  was  written  six  days  after  the  preli- 
minaries were  signed;  and,  if  we  could  procure  the 
identical  map  mentioned  by  Franklin,  it  would  seem 
to  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  meaning  affixed 
by  the  commissioners  to  the  language  of  the  treaty 
on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries.  You  may  well 
suppose  that  I lost  no  time  in  making  inquiry  for  the 
map,  not  doubting  that  it  would  confirm  all  my  pre- 
previous  opinions  respecting  the  validity  of  our  claim. 
In  the  geographical  department  of  the  archives  are 
sixty  thousand  maps  and  charts;  but  so  well  arranged 
with  catalogues  and  indexes  that  any  one  of  them 
l aay  be  easily  found.  After  a little  research  in  the 


American  division,  with  the  aid  of  the  keeper,  I 
came  upon  a map  of  North  America,  by  D’Anville, 
dated  1746,  in  size  about  eighteen  inches  square,  on 
which  was  drawn  a strong- ?ed  line  throughout  the  en- 
tire boundary  of  the  United  States,  answering  pre- 
cisely to  Franklin’s  description.  The  line  is  bold 
and  distinct  in  every  part,  made  with  red  ink,  and 
apparently  drawn  with  a hair-pencil  or  a pen  with 
a olunt  point.  There  is  no  other  coloring  on  any 
part  of  the  map. 

“Imagine  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  this  line 
runs  wholly  south  of  the  St.  John,  and  between  the 
head-waters  of  that  river  and  those  of  the  Penob- 
scot and  Kennebec.  In  short,  it  is  exactly  the  line 
now  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  except  that  it 
concedes  more  than  is  claimed.  The  north  line,  af- 
ter departing  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  Mars  Hill,  stops  far  short  of 
that  point,  and  turns  off  to  the  west,  so  as  to  leave 
on  the  British  side  all  the  streams  which  flow  into 
the  St.  John,  between  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  Mars  Hill.  It  is  evident  that  the  line,  from  the 
St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  intended  to 
exclude  alt  the  waters  running  into  the  St.  John. 

“There  is  no  positive  proof  that  this  map  is  actu- 
ally the  one  marked  by  Franklin;  yet,  upon  any  oth 
er  supposition,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  its  agreeing  so  perfectly  with  his 
description,  and  of  its  being  preserved  in  the  place 
where  it  would  naturally  be  deposited  by  count  de 
Vergennes.  I also  found  another  map  in  the  archives, 
on  which  the  same  boundary  was  traced  in  a dotted 
red  line  with  a pen,  apparently  copied  from  the 
other. 

“I  enclose  herewith  a map  of  Maine,  on  which  I 
have  drawn  a strong  black  line,  corresponding  with 
the  red  one  above  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Rives  then  remarks,  “I  am  far  from  intimat- 
ing that  the  documents  discovered  by  Mr.  Sparks, 
curious  and  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  they 
undoubtedly  are,  are  of  weight  sufficient  to  shake 
the  title  of  the  United  States,  founded  on  the  posi- 
tive language  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  they  could 
not  fail,  in  the  event  of  another  reference,  to  give 
increased  confidence  and  emphasis  to  the  pretensions 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  exert  a corresponding  in- 
fluence upon  the  mind  of  the  arbiter.”  While  Mr. 
Rives  was  still  speaking,  another  map  was  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Benton,  the  senator  from  Missouri, 
with  the  view,  as  Mr.  Rives  understood  it,  of  con- 
fronting and  invalidating  the  map  alluded  to  in  the 
above  extract,  but,  as  Mr.  Benton  afterwards  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  red  lines  were  no 
secret.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  map  turned  out  to  be 
of  such  a character  as  to  excite  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise in  the  senate.  After  describing  it  in  general 
terms,  Mr.  Rives  adds: 

“Here,  then,  is  a most  remarkable  and  unforseen 
confirmation  of  the  map  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  by  ano- 
ther map  of  a most  imposing  character,  and  bearing 
every  mark  of  high  authenticity.  It  was  printed  and 
published  in  Paris  in  1<84,  (the  j'ear  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace,)  by  Lattre,  graveur  duRoi  (en- 
graver of  maps,  &c.,  to  the  king.)  It  is  formally  en- 
titled, on  its  face,  a ‘Map  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783.’ — 
( Carte  des  Etats  Unis  de  I'Jhnerique,  suivant  le  traite  de 
paix  de  1783.)  It  is  ‘dedicated  and  presented’  (didiee 
et  presentee)  ‘to  his  excellency  Benjamin  Franklin, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  near  the  court  of  France,’  and  while  Dr. 
Franklin  yet  remained  in  Paris;  for  he  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  till  the  spring  of  the  year 
1785.  Is  there  not,  then,  the  most  plausible  ground 
to  argue  that  this  map,  professing  to  be  one  con- 
structed ‘according  to  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,’ 
and  being  ‘dedicated  and  presented ’ to  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  leading  negotiator  who  concluded  that  treaty,  and 
who  yet  remained  in  Paris  while  the  map  was  pub- 
lished, was  made  out  with  his  knowledge,  and  by  his 
directions;  and  that,  corresponding  as  it  does  identi- 
cally with  the  map  found  by  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  ar- 
chives of  foreign  affairs  in  Paris,  they  both  par- 
take of  the  same  presumptions  in  favor  of  their  au- 
thenticity?” 

The  coincidence  between  these  two  maps  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable;  but  we  would  observe  that  Mr 
Sparks  does  not  intimate  that  he  saw  any  writing  or 
other  malks  on  the  map  mentioned  by  him,  except 
the  red  boundary  line,  from  which  it  could  be  even 
inferred  that  this  was  the  identical  map  alluded  to  in 
Franklin’s  letter.  There  is  nothing  like  positive 
proof,  therefore,  in  the  case,  though  the  presumptive 
evidence  is  strong.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Benton,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  and  other  senators  who  spoke  against  the 
treaty,  made  light  of  this  map,  as  the  tenor  of  their 
arguments  required,  calling  it  an  old  map,  and  a 
French  map,  adding,  that  on  all  the  old  French  maps 
the  southern  boundary  of  Canada  is  pushed  too  far 
down.  But  we  are  authorized  to  say  that  this  red 


line  has  no  connection  whatever  with  any  old  boun- 
dary of  Canada;  that  it  is  a line  drawn  by  hand,  with 
remarkable  distinctness  and  precision,  not  upon  an 
engraved  line,  and  not  merely  along  the  highlands 
south  of  the  St.  John,  but  throughout  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  United  States,  in  exact  conformity  with 
the  treaty,  even  running  out  to  sea,  and  pursuing  its 
direction,  at  the  adjudged  distance  of  twenty  leagues, 
parallel  with  the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Mary’s  to  that  of  the  St.  Croix.  There  is  another 
circumstance,  also,  which  shows  the  care  with  which 
this  red  line  was  drawn.  On  D’Anville’s  map,  the 
latitude  of  forty-five  degrees  runs  much  too  far  south, 
coming  down  in  fact  almost  to  Crown  Point.  Now 
the  red  line,  after  descending  the  Connecticut  river 
for  some  distance,  turns  off  to  the  west  before  it 
reaches  the  latitude  of  forty-five  degrees  on  the  map, 
and  proceeds  in  a direct  course  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
so  as  to  pass  near  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  the  true  position.  This  is  a proof  that  the 
person  who  drew  the  line  knew  the  geography  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  saw  the  error  of  the  map, 
and  corrected  it. 

As  to  Lattre’s  map,  described  by  Mr.  Rives,  there 
is  no  certainty  ofits  having  been  seen  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin before  its  publication.  It  is  probable,  and  that  is 
all.  As  far  as  this  probability  goes,  it  may  strength- 
en the  presumption  that  the  map  in  the  archives  is 
the  one  sent  by  Franklin  to  count  de  Vergennes. 
In  each  case,  we  have  no  more  than  presumptive  tes- 
timony. The  fact  thatsuch  maps  exist,  however,  of 
so  early  a date,  is  a consideration  of  some  moment. 

There  are  other  maps  of  a similar  character,  which 
could  not  have  originated  in  the  same  source.  A re- 
vised edition  of  De  Lisle’s  map  of  Canada,  published 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1783,  purports  to  exhibit  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  title 
of  this  map  boasts  of  its  having  been  corrected  and 
improved  from  many  printed  and  manuscript  mate- 
rials, fun  grand  nombre  de  relations  imprimees  ou  ma- 
nuscrites.)  The  boundary  line,  from  the  source  of 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  is  drawn 
south  of  the  St.  John,  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  ex- 
clude all  the  waters  of  that  river  from  the  territory 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a dotted  line,  engraved, 
and  distinctly  marked  by  a red  border  on  the  British 
side  and  a green  one  on  the  American,  running  in 
contact  with  each  other.  After  arriving  at  the  high- 
lands near  the  head-waters  of  the  St.  John,  this  line 
takes  a devious  course,  winding  its  way  into  Canada 
as  far  as  the  river  St.  Francois,  and  thence  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  Lake  Champlain,  which 
it  crosses  a full  degree  too  far  south.  In  all  this  part 
it  is  extremely  inaccurate,  and  could  not  have  de- 
pended on  any  information  derived  from  Franklin, 
although  he  was  then  in  Paris.  By  what  authority 
the  line  was  made  to  run  south  of  the  St.  John  can 
only  be  conjectured. 

There  is,  likewise,  a copy  of  Mitchell’s  map,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  baron  Steuben,  but  which,  we 
believe,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  government. 
On  this  map  the  boundary  of  the  United  States  is 
delineated  throughout  by  a broad  and  bold  red  mark, 
drawn  by  hand,  and  it  runs  south  of  the  St.  John; 
made  with  less  precision,  indeed,  than  the  line  on 
the  map  in  the  Paris  archives,  but  it  is  substantially 
the  same.  A gentleman  now  living  saw  this  map 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  library  of  baron  Steuben,  with 
the  red  line  then  existing  as  it  now  appears.  It  could 
not  have  been  copied  from  either  of  the  French  maps 
mentioned  above;  for,  in  such  case,  the  part  of  the 
line  in  question  would  have  been  executed  with  more 
exactness. 

We  have  before  us  a curious  German  map  of  the 
United  States,  by  Gussefeld,  (“Charte  uberdie  XIII. 
Vereinigte  Staaten  von  Nord  America,)  published 
at  Nuremberg  in  1784,  in  which  the  boundary  is  very 
distinctly  drawn,  and  follows  the  highlands  south  of 
the  St.  John.  The  author  says,  in  a French  note 
engaved  on  the  margin,  that  he  had  constructed  it 
from  the  best  English  maps,  (d’aprcs  tes  meilleures  et 
sficciales  cartes  Jlnglaises.)  This  was  the  year  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable, as  we  believe  no  English  map  has  been 
found  of  an  earlier  date  than  1785,  in  which  the 
boundary  does  not  run  on  the  northern  highlands,  as 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  The  line  in  question 
could  hardly  have  been  copied  from  Lattre’s  map, 
because,  although  it  is  in  all  essential  points  the  same, 
it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  it. 

Faden’s  map  of  1785  is  the  earliest  English  autho- 
rity of  this  kind,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
which  has  been  produced  in  vindication  of  the  Bri- 
tish claim.  On  this  map  the  boundary  runs  south  of 
the  St.  John.  A copy  of  it,  brought  over  by  lord 
Ashburton,  was  exhibited  for  the  edification  of  the 
Maine  commissioners.  They  seem  neither  to  have 
been  captivated  with  its  charms,  nor  convinced  by 
its  red  or  black  lines.  They  call  it  a “small  one, 
and  of  small  pretensions,”  and  allowed  themselves 
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to  utter  a hard  insinuation  against  the  motives  of  its 
author,  the  king’s  geographer.  But  this  is  not  much 
to  the  purpose,  since  the  line  is  there  notwithstand- 
ing, and  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  put  there 
when  the  map  was  made. 

■ Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
another  “ancient  map  discovered  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  in  London,  after  the  departure  of  lord 
Ashburton,  which  had  been  apparently  hid  away  for 
nearly  sixty  years,  with  a red  line  drawn  upon  it  ex- 
actly conforming  to  the  British  claim.”  He  says, 
“No  doubt  was  entertained  that  this  was  one  of  the 
maps  used  by  the  negotiators  of  1733,  and  that  the 
red  line  marked  upon  it  designated  the  direction  of 
the  boundary  they  had  established.  But  this  map 
was  not  signed,  and  could  not  be  authenticated."  We 
are  left  to  infer  that  this  was  the  reason  why  it  was 
not  sent  over  to  lord  Ashburton,  to  aid  him  in  the 
negotiation. 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  maps  on  one  side.  AVe 
now  turn  to  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  there  were 
at  least  four  distinct  maps  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressly designed  to  show  the  boundaries,  published 
in  London  during  the  interval  between  the  signing  of 
the  preliminaries  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  Great  Britain.  These  were  Sayer  and  Bennet’s, 
Bew’s,  Willis’s,  and  Cary’s.  All  these  maps  exhibit 
the  boundaries  exactly  as  claimed  by  the  United 
States.  The  first  two  were  issued  a few  days  before 
the  debate  in  parliament  on  the  preliminary  articles, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  were  known  to  the 
members,  and  understood  by  them  as  presenting  an 
accurate  delineation  of  the  boundaries.  Not  a word 
to  the  contrary  appears  in  any  one  of  the  speeches, 
although  the  large  extent,  of  the  boundaries  was 
made  a topic  of  severe  comment  by  some  of  the  op- 
position members. 

But  a map  worthy  of  more  consideration,  perhaps, 
than  either  of  these,  is  that  published  in  London  in 
the  year  1783,  by  the  same  AVilliam  Faden,  who,  two 
years  afterwards,  perpetrated  the  act  of  sending  in- 
to the  world  the  “small  map”  to  which  the  commis- 
sioners of  Maine  took  such  exceptions.  His  first 
map,  of  i,  hi nli  we  are  now  speaking,  is  stated  on  the 
face  of  it  to  be  drawn  "according  to  the  treaty;"  the 
engraved  and  colored  lines  are  designed  for  this  spe- 
cial object.  It  was  probably  published  before  the 
signature  of  the  definitive  treaty,  or  at  least  soon  af- 
terwards, for  that  event  look  place  in  September  of 
the  same  year  It  is  about  two  feet  squire,  and  the 
boundaries  marked  on  it  correspond  with  the  great- 
est exactness  to  the  American  construction  of  the 
treaty.  As  a proof  that  the  attention  of  the  delinea- 
tor was  drawn  particularly  to  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary, we  have  only  to  cite  the  following  pr’nted  note, 
attached,  among  others,  to  the  margin  of  the  map: 
“The  province  of  Sagadahock  is  a neic  concession." 
The  tract  intended  by  this  “new  concession”  is  co- 
lored green,  and  stretches  across  the  basin  of  the  St. 
John  to  the  ridge  of  the  Canadian  highlands.  There 
are  many  other  notes  on  the  margin,  explaining  the 
boundary  in  different  places,  all  tending  to  show  that 
the  work  was  executed  vvith  extreme  care.  And 
perhaps  no  man  in  England  was  more  competent  to 
such  a task.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  and 
had  engraved  nearly  all  the  maps  and  plans,  publish- 
ed by  authority,  illustrative  of  the  movements  of  the 
British  army  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  be  ignorant  of  American  geo- 
graphy. He  even  takes  the  trouble  to  exhibit  an  es- 
timate, in  figures,,  of  the  extent  of  territory  con- 
ceded in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty,  beyond  what  belonged  to  the  colonies  under 
the  old  charters.  Putting  all  these  circumstances 
together,  we  are  bound  to  regard  this  map  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time  in  England,  among  those  who  were 
the  most  capable  of  forming  a correct  judgment. 

Besides  the  maps  here  enumerated,  Mr.  Gallatin 
speaks  of  seven  others,  made  within  two  years  after 
the  signature  of  the  preliminary  articles,  all  of  which 
agree  with  these  five;  and,  as  we  have  before  observ- 
ed, no  map  published  in  England  within  the  same 
period  has  been  produced,  which  gives  countenance 
to  any  other  line  of  boundary.  We  deem  these  facts 
the  more  weighty,  as  Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  com- 
missioner for  negotiating  the  treaty,  was  in  London 
■when  the  earliest  maps  were  made;  and  there  is  the 
strongest  probability  that  he  was  consulted  by  the 
map-makers  on  a subject  of  this  nature;  quite  as 
strong  as  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  consulted  for  the 
same  purpose  in  Paris;  or,  at  all  events,  that  Mr. 
Oswald  would  take  care  by  some  public  manifesta- 
tion, to  correct  errors  of  so  grave  an  aspect  derived 
from  a false  constriction  of  the  treaty.  Nor  would 
these  errors,  if  they  were  such,  have  been  overlook- 
ed by  the  ministers,  who  were  vehemently  assailed 
»n  account  of  the  large  concession  of  boundaries. — 
Y'e  hear  of  no  such  correction  from  any  quarter,  nor 


of  any  assertion  or  insinuation  that  the  maps  were 
erroneous. 

When  we  descend  to  later  dates,  we  still  find  Eng- 
lish maps,  of  the  highest  authority,  containing  the 
same  boundary,  notwithstanding  the  example  of  Fa- 
den’s  second  effort.  And  these  are  even  copied  by 
some  of  the  best  French  maps,  in  defiance  of  Lattre 
and  the  amended  edition  of  De  Lisle.  In  the  Atlas 
Universel,  by  Robert,  published  at  Paris  in  1757, 
there  is  a map  of  Canada,  on  which  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundary  of  New  England  is  laid  down  as 
since  claimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty 
of  1783.  Some  time  after  the  negotiation  of  that 
treaty,  a new  edition  of  the  Atlas  was  published, 
with  additions  and  alterations;  but  the  boundary  line 
in  question  remains  the  same,  although  the  editor, 
under  the  head  of  Limites  des  Etats  Unis,  quotes  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty,  which  relates  to  the 
boundaries,  and  implies  that  he  considered  no  change 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  map  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  terms  of  that  instrument.  On  our  table  lie 
three  maps  of  the  United  States  by  Tardieu,  pub- 
lished at  different  times  in  Paris,  one  of  them  on  a 
large  scale,  on  each  of  which  the  boundary  is  drawn 
as  claimed  by  the  United  States,  with  a slight  devia- 
tion in  one  part.  The  north  and  south  line.afler  cross- 
ing the  St.  John,  and  reaching  the  source  of  the  Ris- 
tagouche,  turns  a little  to  the  west,  and  seeks  its 
way  to  the  Canadian  highlands,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
head  waters  of  that  river.  This  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Hale’s  line,  and  with  Mr.  Buller’s 
northwest  angle.  We  have  also  before  us  an  ele- 
gantly executed  German  map  of  the  United  States, 
by  Reichard,  belonging  to  the  Ebeling  Collection  in 
Harvard  college,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1809, 
which  gives  the.  boundary  exactly  as  claimed  by  the 
Americans.  And,  indeed,  innumerable  testimonies 
might  be  accumulated  to  show  thalsuch  has  been  the 
general  sense  of  European  geographers,  as  well  on 
the  continent  as  in  England. 

AVe  shall  here  dismiss  this  subject  of  the  conflict 
of  maps.  It  has  run  to  a greater  length  than  we  in- 
tended. AVe  confess  it  is  extraordinary,  nor  shall 
we  venture  upon  the  hopeless  task  of  explaining  or 
reconciling  its  difficulties,  or  of  bringing  light  out  of 
darkness.  As  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  weight  of 
the  argument  from  this  source  preponderates  heavily 
Ion  the  American  side;  immeasurably  so,  if  we  esti- 
mate it  by  the  number  of  maps;  but  less  so,  it  may 
be  conceded,  if  ihe  relative  authority  of  the  princi- 
pal Ones  only  be  regarded.  We  must  hold  to  the 
conviction,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Oswald,  or  the 
British  ministers,  or  both,  were  consulted  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  first  English  maps.  The  presumption 
is  so  strong,  that  nothing  short  of  absolute  demonstra- 
tion to  the  contrary  an  weaken  this  belief.  We 
allow  it  is  probable,  and  nothing  more,  that  Frank- 
lin was  consulted  for  a similar  object  in  Paris.  An 
idea  has  been  thrown  out,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
red  line  on  D'Anville’s  map  having  been  drawn  by 
Franklin,  that  he  was  mistaken.  This  is  an  easy 
way  of  solving  the  problem,  if  the  fact  could  be 
proved.  If  this  red  line  rested  on  Franklin’s  autho- 
rity alone,  such  an  idea  might  possibly  be  more  than 
a shadow.  As  we  have  only  probabilities  in  the 
case,  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  more  probable  that 
he  did  not  draw  the  line,  than  that  he  should  not  un- 
derstand the  treaty,  six  days  after  it  was  signed, 
which  he  had  been  as  many  months  in  negotiating. 
But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  four  maps,  emanating 
from  different  sources,  of  which  it  is  not  pretended 
that  Franklin  had  any  knowledge?  These  are  all 
separate  authorities,  and  they  accord  with  supposed 
Franklinian  red  line.  Besides,  why  should  we  con- 
jecture Franklin  to  have  been  mistaken,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Oswald,  or  the  British  ministers,  ot  the 
English  map-makers?  Since  we  must  admit  an  er- 
ror on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  admit  also  that  we 
know  nothing  more  about  it,  let  us  do  justice  to  both 
parties,  and  at  least  allow  them  the  grace  of  divid- 
ing the  mistake  between  themselves,  until  we  can 
place  it  on  the  right  shoulders  by  some  clear  and  in- 
disputable evidence.  It  is  a matter  of  serious  regret 
that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  John  Adams  and  Mr.  Jay  in 
regard  to  this  boundary  dispute  were  never  publicly 
expressed.  The  former  lived  twelve  years  and  the 
latter  fifteen  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  yet  no- 
thing has  been  communicated  to  the  world  from 
which  their  sentiments  can  be  known  or  even  infer- 
red. This  silence  is  the  more  remarkable  as  they 
had  given  their  testimony  in  the  case  of  the  St.  Croix; 
and,  if  similar  testimony  had  been  proffered  in  rela- 
tion to  the  northeastern  boundary,  it  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  produce  a speedy  settlement  of  the 
question.  Until  the  opinions  of  these  commissioners 
can  be  ascertained,  from  undoubted  authority,  it  is 
neither  just  nor  reasonable  to  throw  the  burden  of 
error  upon  Dr.  Franklin. 

In  escaping  from  this  labyrinth  of  conflicting  maps, 
we  shall  remark  only,  that  it  affords  another  proof  of 


the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  negotiators, 
in  setting  aside  the  old  controversy,  and  seeking  a 
new  arrangement  upon  the  untried  and  pacific  prin- 
ciples of  a compromise. 

AVe  have  a word  to  say  on  the  topic  to  which  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  called  since  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  Some  of  the  English  and  Canadian  jour- 
nals, in  language  which  it  would  not  adorn  our  pages 
to  repeat,  and  which  we  are  by  no  means  in  a humor 
to  retort,  have  censured  the  American  negotiator  for 
withholding  from  Lord  Ashburton  a knowledge  of 
Franklin’s  letter  and  the  map  seen  by  Mr.  Sparks  in 
the  Paris  archives.  AVhat  foundation  can  there  he, 
on  the  grounds  of  equity,  reason,  or  courtesy,  for 
this  censure?  It  was  neither  agreed  nor  understood 
by  the  negotiators  that  each  should  show  to  the  other 
all  the  materials  in  his  possession.  AVhat  could  have 
been  more  unwise  or  indiscreet  than  such  a pro- 
ceeding? It  would  have  plunged  them  at  once  into 
the  Serbonian  bog  of  the  old  controversy,  from  which 
they  might  never  extricate  themselves,  and  which 
they  were  taking  all  possible  pains  to  shun.  AVith 
this  “gulf  profound”  before  his  eyes,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton very  prudently  kept  back  the  “volume  of  addi- 
tional matter”  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  al- 
though he  did  venture  to  produce  a map  in  favor  of 
his  own  side.  Even  this  experiment  was  somewhat 
perilous,  for  it  roused  the  belligerent  spirit,  instead 
of  cooling  the  ardent  zeal,  of  the  Maine  commis- 
sioners. Besides,  this  Paris  map  was  unauthentica- 
ted; and,  for  Ibis  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  could  not 
have  been  formally  introduced  into  the  negotiation. 
The  same  reason  operated  against  transmitting  to 
Lord  Ashburton  the  map  discovered  in  the  British 
offices  after  his  departure.  If  this  map  could  not  be 
considered  as  valid  testimony,  why  should  another 
of  precisely  the  same  character?  It  is  possible, 
nay,  highly  probable,  that  there  are  paper  sand 
maps  in  the  British  offices  favorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can claim;  but  no  one  ever  dreamed  that  Lord 
Ashburton  was  bound  to  produce  such  materials, 
even  if  they  were  among  the  contents  of  his  port- 
folio. 

Again:  Suppose  the  disclosure  to  have  been  made, 
and  Lord  Ashburton  to  have  attached  the  importance 
to  the  Paris  map  and  letter,  which  some  persons  have 
since  imagined  them  to  deserve — could  he  have  ne- 
gotiated at  all?  Must  he  not  have  said  that  these 
were  new  facts,  unknown  to  the  ministers  at  the 
i time  his  instructions  were  given,  and  that  his  duty 
required  him  not  to  proceed  without  communicating 
them  for  consideration?  And  if  the  ministry  had 
viewed  them  as  of  sufficient  weight  to  add  an  essen- 
tial advantage  to  the  British  claim,  would  they  or 
could  they  have  authorised  a treaty  on  the  ba^is  of 
their  first  instructions?  We  ask  these  quesli  ns  on 
the  supposition  that  the  knowledge  should  have  been 
deemed  important.  If  it  were  notso  deemed,  it  was 
of  no  moment  whether  it  was  communicated  or  not. 
All  the  world  knows  that  a treaty  more  favorable  to 
England  could  not,  in  any  event,  have  been  obtained. 
In  the  treaty,  as  it  now  stands,  the  commissioners  of 
Maine,  with  all  the  facts  before  them,  were  brought 
to  acquiesce  with  a reluctance  amounting  almost  to 
a refusal.  Their  last  note  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  which 
their  final  decision  was  to  be  embodied,  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  treaty;  and  the  reader  is  taken  by 
an  agreable  surprise  to  find  their  assent  in  a short 
paragraph  at  the  end,  apparently  at  variance  with 
Iheir  own  convictions.  It  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
determined  at  first  to  reject  the  treaty,  although  they 
were'  informed  that  it  was  the  best  they  could  hope 
to  procure,  and  had  drawn  up  their  paper  accord- 
ingly; but,  changing  their  minds  afterwards,  and  un- 
willing to  lose  so  good  an  argument,  they  concluded 
to  yield  their  assent,  coupled  as  it  was  with  their 
reasons  to  the  contrary.  However  this  may  be,  it  U 
perfectly  certain  that  any  arrangement  less  favora- 
ble to  Maine  would  not  have  been  listened  to  for  a 
moment  by  the  commissioners  or  the  people  of  that 
state.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  taken  a course,  there- 
fore, which  should  have  aided  and  strengthened  the 
British  claim,  and  raised  higher  the  demands  of  tho 
British  government,  besides  the  absurdity  of  such  a 
step,  the  treaty  must  inevitably  have  failed.  And 
what  would  have  been  said  of  such  a result,  brought 
about  in  such  a manner?  Would  not  the  whole 
world  have  cried  out  against  it,  as  the  most  consum- 
mate folly  that  a wise  or  weak  man,  in  his  senses  or 
out  of  them,  could  be  guilty  of?  It  was  not  a pri- 
vate bargain  which  the  American  negotiator  had  to 
transact.  A responsibility  of  a much  more  solemn 
nature  rested  upon  him.  He  had  the  opinions,  the 
will,  and  sensitive  feelings  of  a great  people  to  con- 
sult, their  rights  to  maintain,  and  their  interests  to 
protect.  Was  it  ever  known  that  two  negotiators 
came  together  and  commenced  their  work  by  dis- 
closing. each  to  the  other,  a new  collection  of  facts 

or  materials  which  should  weaken  his  own  cause? 

If  it  can  be  conceived  that  ambitious  motives  might 
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tempt  them  privately  to  connive  at  such  an  act,  for 
the  sake  of  success  in  their  undertaking,  would  they 
stand  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the  government  and 
people  of  the  respective  countries  wnose  claims  they 
were  deputed  to  assert  ar,d  support?  We  repeat,  it 
was  not  a bargain  between  individuals,  in  which  each 
party  could  do  as  he  pleased,  and  lake  into  view 
personal  considerations  only;  it  was  a national  trust 
of  the  highest  character,  which  was  to  be  fulfilled 
with  strict  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  those  who  had 
placed  it  in  the  negotiator’s  charge. 

In  this  sense,  and  in  every  sense,  Mr.  Webster’s 
course  was  dictated  by  scrupulous  propriety,  by  usage 
in  similar  cases,  and  by  the  soundest  wisdom  and 
discretion.  He  laid  before  the  Maine  commissioners 
all  the  facts,  from  which  they  might  understand  the 
true  position  in  which  the  controversy  would  be 
placed,  if  it  were  renewed  and  continued.  This  dis- 
closure was  due  to  them,  as  representatives  of  that 
portion  of  the  country  most  deeply  concerned  in  the 
negotiation.  It  was  due  to  the  nation  as  the  means 
of  promoting  an  amicable  compromise.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  the  commissioners  of  Maine 
were  influenced  to  a considerable  extent  by  the  Paris 
letter  and  map;  for,  whatever  might  be  their  real 
value,  since  they  were  open  to  the  discovery  of  the 
British  government,  they  might  have  been  used  with 
effect  in  another  arbitration.  Mr.  Calhoun  express- 
ed his  conviction,  in  the  senate,  that  in  such  an  event 
they  were  “calculated  to  add  no  small  weight  to  the 
British  claim;”  and,  if  the  treaty  should  fall  to  the 
ground,  a second  reference  would  be  the  only  re- 
sort. To  have  shown  these  papers  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton could  not  possibly  have  done  any  good,  and  it 
might  have  done  infinite  mischief;  to  show  them  to 
the  commissioners  of  Maine  was  giving  them  infor- 
mation which  they  had  a right  to  possess,  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  act  with  intelligence  for 
the  honor  and  best  interests  of  their  immediate  con- 
stituents and  of  their  country.  The  advantage,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  in 
reality  as  much  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  as  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  Lord  Ashburton  himself 
and  the  British  ministry,  if  they  attach  any  import- 
ance to  this  information,  must  be  thankful  that  it 
was  withheld  from  them,  and  that  the  hazard  of 
again  sirring  up  and  embroiling  all  the  old  difficulties, 
with  a worse  prospect  than  ever  for  the  future,  was 
thus  happily  avoided.  A treaty,  meeting  the  appro- 
bation of  a large  majority  of  both  nations,  has  been 
negotiated  and  confirmed;  tranquillity  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  public  mind;  and  a breach  which  at  one 
time  threaatened  alarming  consequences,  has  been 
healed  and  closed  forever.  This  has  been  done,  in 
part  at  least,  and  perhaps  in  the  turning  point,  by 
the  adminirable  judgment  of  the  American  ne- 
gotiator in  the  use  of  his  materials,  without  in- 
jury to  either  party,  and  with  incalculable  benefits  to 
both. 

Again:  Some  of  the  British  journalists,  in  a spirit 
of  querulous  discontent,  take  exceptions  to  a part  of 
one  of  Mr.  Webster’s  letters  to  Lord  Ashburton,  be- 
cause, as  they  will  have  it,  he  expresses  a confidence 
in  the  validity  of  the  American  claim  not  consistent 
with  his  knowledge  of  the  Paris  map.  If  any  one 
imagines  there  is  the  least  weight  in  this  charge,  we 
would  only  recommend  to  him  a perusal  of  the  cor- 
respondence. In  the  able  argument  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  Mr.  Webster  confines  himself 
to  the  single  point  of  interpreting  the  language  of 
the  treaty  of  1783,  and  expressly  abstains  from  “all 
historical  facts,  contemporaneous  expositions,  and 
external  circumstances.”  It  is  his  sole  aim  to  show, 
by  a condensed  and  logical  tiain  of  reasoning,  found- 
ed on  the  words  of  the  treaty  itself,  that  the  most 
obvious  sense  of  these  words  clearly  supports  the 
American  claim.  Surely  such  an  argument  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  without  subject- 
ing its  author  to  censure  for  not  mingling  with  it  the 
homeless  controversy  about  maps,  or  encumbering  it 
with  extraneous  facts  and  conjectures,  with  neither 
of  which  was  it  in  any  manner  connected. 
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THE  CONVENTION  OF  MARCH  1824, 
Between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  slave  trade. 

The  National  Intelligencer  in  commenting  upon 
lord  Brougham’s  late  speech  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  the  discussion  now  progressing  in  Europe 
in  relation  to  the  questions  of  slave  trade  and  of  vi- 
sitation, has  presented  . the  following*  general  state- 
ment in  relation  to  the  history  of  the  convention  of 
March  1824. 

So  far  as  lord  Brougham  represents  Monsieur  Du- 
pin  as  being  misled  into  an  exceedingly  erroneous 


statement,  in  saying  that  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  refused  to  concede  the  right  of  search  under 
any  form,  his  lordship  is  quite  correct.  The  French 
orator,  it  is  certain,  was  strangely  mistaken.  The 
senate  of  the  United  States  did,  on  the  22d  day  of 
May,  1824,  agree  to  the  cession  of  a mutual  right  of 
search  of  American  and  British  merchant  vessels,  sus- 
pected of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  by  the  cruis- 
ers of  both  countries. 

The  convention  had  been  signed,  in  London,  on  the 
13th  day  of  March,  1824,  by  Mr.  Rush,  on  behalf  of 
the  U.  States,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  It  was 
communicated  to  the  senate  by  Mr.  Monroe,  then 
president  of  the  United  States,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
for  its  advice,  in  the  usual  form.  It  consisted  of  ele- 
ven articles.  The  first  and  most  important  article 
stood  in  these  words: 

“Article  1.  The  commanders  and  commissioned  offi- 
cers of  each  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  duly 
authorized,  under  the  regulations  and  instructions  of 
their  respective  governments,  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  of  America , and  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  shall  be  empowered,  under 
the  conditions,  limitations,  and  restrictions  hereinafter 
specified,  to  detain,  examine,  capture,  and  deliver  over 
for  trial  and  adjudication,  by  some  competent  tribunal, 
of  whichever  of  the  two  countries  it  shall  be  found  on 
examination  to  belong  to,  any  ship  or  vessel  concerned 
in  the  illicit  traffic  of  slaves,  and  carrying  the  flag  of  the 
other,  or  owned  by  any  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of 
the  two  contracting  parties,  except  when  in  the  presence 
of  a ship  of  war  of  its  own  nation;  and  it  is  further 
agreed  that  any  such  ship  or  vessel  so  captured  shall  be 
either  carried  or  sent  by  the  capturing  officer  to  some 
port  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs,  and  there  given 
up  to  the  competent  authorities,  or  be  delivered  up,  for  the 
same  purpose,  to  any  duly-commissioned  officer  of  the 
other  party,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  that  any  ship  or  vessel  within  the  purview  of 
this  convention,  and  seized  on  that  account,  shall  be 
tried  and  adjudged  by  the  tribunals  of  the  captured  par- 
ty, and  not  by  those  of  the  captor.” 

The  second  article  provided  that  vessels  chartered 
by  British  subjects,  or  American  citizens,  might  be 
detained  and  sent  in,  in  the  same  manner  as  vessels 
owned  by  such  subjects  or  citizens. 

The  third  article  declared  that  boarding  officers 
should  leave  with  the  master  of  the  vessel  boarded 
a certificate  of  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  boarding; 
and  that  on  delivering  over  for  trial  any  vessel,  all 
papers  found  in  her  should  be  delivered  also. 

The  fourth  article  limited  the  search  to  what 
should  be  necessary  for  ascertaining,  by  due  and 
sufficient  proofs,  whether  the  vessel  was  or  was  not  en- 
gaged in  the  illegal  traffic,  and  made  provision  for  the 
disposition  of  slaves  found  on  board. 

The  fifth  article  made  it  the  duty  of  the  public 
ships  of  the  two  countries  mutually  to  receive  from 
one  another,  on  request,  vessels  captured  by  the  par- 
ty making  the  request,  but  found  to  belong  to  the 
country  of  the  other;  to  receive  such  vessels  and  send 
them  to  the  country  where  they  belonged,  for  trial. 

The  sixth  article  stipulated  that  in  case  of  cap- 
ture, by  the  vessel  of  one  party,  of  a vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  other,  where  there  should  be  no  public 
vessel  of  that  other  party  to  receive  the  captured 
vessel,  the  captors  were  to  send  her  to  her  own  coun- 
try, or  some  one  of  its  dependencies,  for  trial. 

The  seventh  article  declared  that  vessels  sent  in 
for  trial,  their  commanders  and  crew,  should  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try into  which  they  were  brought,  as  pirates  engag- 
ed in  the  African  slave  trade. 

This  article  also  contained  a clause  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

“And  it  is  further  agreed  that  any  individual,  being  a 
citizen  or  subject  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties, who  shall  be  found  on  board  any  vessel  not  'carry- 
ing the  flag  of  the  other  party,  nor  belonging  to  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  either,  but  engaged  in  the  illicit  traf- 
fic of  slaves,  and  lawfully  seized  on  that  account  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  other  party,  or  condemned  under  circum- 
stances which,  by  involving  such  individual  in  the  guilt 
of  slave  trading,  would  subject  him  to  the  penalties  of 
piracy,  he  shall  be  sent  tor  trial  before  the  competent 
court  in  the  country  to  which  he  belongs;  and  the  rea- 
sonable expenses  of  any  witnesses  belonging  to  the  cap- 
turing vessel,  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of  trial,  during 
their  detention  there,  and  for  their  return  to  their  own 
country,  or  to  their  station  in  its  service,  shall,  in  every 
such  case,  be  allowed  by  the  court,  and  defrayed  by  the 
country  in  which  the  trial  takes  place.’’ 

The  eighth  article  contained  a declaration  in  these 
words: 

“The  right,  reciprocally  conceded  by  the  two  contract- 
ing powers,  of  visiting,  capturing,  and  delivering  over 
for  trial  merchant  vessels  of  the  other  engaged  in  the 
traffic  of  slaves,  shall  be  exercised  only  by  such  com- 
missioned officers  of  their  respective  navies  as  shall  be 
furnished  with  instructions  for  executing  the  laws  of 
their  respective  countries  against  the  slave  trade.  For 


every  vexatious  and  abusive  exercise  of  this  right,  the 
boarding  officer,  and  the  commander  of  the  capturing  or 
searching  vessel,  shall,  in  each  case,  be  personally  liable, 
in  costs  and  damages,  to  the  master  and  owners  of  any 
merchant  vessel  delivered  over,  detained,  or  visited  by 
them,  under  the  provisions  of  this  convention.’’ 

And  it  then  precedes  to  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  masters  and  owners  may  recover  damages  and 
costs  for  unjust  detentions,  or  any  vexation  or  abuse, 
such  damages  and  costs  to  be  awarded  against  the 
boarding  officers  by  the  courts  of  the  country  to 
which  the  captured  vessel  belonged,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  such  boarding  officer  to  see  the  same  duly 
paid. 

The  ninth  article  provided  that  cruising  vessel* 
should  be  provided  with  copies  of  the  convention  and 
of  the  laws  of  both  countries  against  the  African 
slave  trade,  &c.  &c. 

The  tenth  article  is  in  the  following  words: 

“Article  10.  The  high  contracting  parties  declare  that 
the  right  which,  in  the  foregoing  articles,  they  have  each 
reciprocally  conceded,  of  detaining,  visiting,  capturing, 
and  delivering  over  for  trial  the  merchant  vessels  of  the 
other  engaged  in  the  African  slave  trade,  is  wholly  and 
exclusively  grounded  on  the  consideration  of  their  having 
made  that  traffic  piracy  by  their  respective  laws;  and,  fur- 
ther, that  the  reciprocal  concession  of  the  said  right,  as 
guarded,  limited,  and  regulated  by  this  convention,  shall 
not  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize  the  detention  or 
search  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  either  nation  by  the 
officers  of  the  navy  of  the  other,  except  vessels  engaged, 
or  suspected  of  being  engaged,  in  the  African  slave  trade, 
or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever  than  that  of  seizing 
and  delivering  up  the  persons  and  vessels  concerned  in 
that  traffic  for  trial  and  adjudication,  by  the  tribunals 
and  laws  of  their  own  country;  nor  be  taken  to  affect  in 
any  other  way  the  existing  rights  of  either  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties.  And  they  do  also  hereby  agree  and  en- 
gage to  use  their  influence,  respectively,  with  other  ma- 
ritime and  civilized  powers,  to  the  end  that  the  African 
slave  trade  may  be  declared  to  be  piracy  under  the 
law  of  nations.” 

The  eleventh  and  last  article  only  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  in  the  common  form. 

Such  were  the  stipulations  and  agreements  con- 
tained in  the  convention  of  the  13th  March,  1824. 

Some  delay  occuring  in  the  senate,  in  regard  to  the 
ratification  of  this  convention,  president  Monroe,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  sent  an  elaborate  message  to  that 
body,  strongly  urging  the  ratification  of  the  instru- 
ment as  it  stood. 

But  the  senate  saw  fit  to  amend  the  treaty,  in  four 
particulars,  to  wit: 

1st.  By  striking  out  in  the  first  article  the  words 
“of  America.”  The  only  effect  of  this  amendment 
was  to  limit  the  conceded  right  of  mutual  search  and 
detention  to  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  of  the  West 
Indies,  excluding  those  of  America.  The  principle 
of  the  treaty  was  not  at  all  altered. 

2d.  By  striking  out  the  whole  of  the  second  arti- 
cle, of  which  we  have  above  given  an  abstract. 

3d.  By  striking  out  of  the  seventh  article  the  word* 
which  we  have  above  quoted  at  length  from  that  ar- 
ticle. 

4th.  By  adding  the  following  proviso,  viz:  “Pro- 
vided that  an  article  be  added,  whereby  it  shall  be 
free  to  either  of  the  parties,  at  any  time,  to  renounce 
the  said  convention,  giving  six  months’ notice  before- 
hand.” 

Thus  amended,  the  senate  agreed  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  by  a vote  of  29  to  13,  as  follows: 

“Yeas— Messrs.  Barbour.  Barton,  Benton,  Branch, 
Brown,  Clayton,  Eaton,  Edwards,  Findlay.  Hayne, 
Holmes,  of  Mississippi,  Jackson,  Johnson,  of  Kentucky, 
Henry  Johnson.  Josiah  S.  Johnston,  Kelly,  King,  of  Ala- 
bama, King,  of  New  York,  Knight,  Lloyd,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Lowrie,  Mcllvaine,  Mills,  Parrott,  Seymour, 
Taylor,  of  Indiana,  Taylor,  of  Virgiaa,  Van  Dyke,  and 
Williams. 

“Nays — Messrs.  Bell,  Chandler,  D’Wolf,  Dickerson, 
Elliot,  Gaillard,  Holmes,  of  Maine,  Macon,  Ruggles, 
Smith,  Thomas,  Van  Buren,  and  Ware.” 

A correspondence  then  ensued  between  the  two 
governments  on  the  subject  of  these  amendments  of 
the  senate;  and,  in  instructing  our  minister  in  London, 
Mr.  Rush,  to  give  explanations  respecting  them  to 
the  British  government,  Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary 
of  state,  directed  him  also  to  state  that  the  presi- 
dent was  fully  prepared  to  have  ratified  the  conven- 
tion without  alteration.  The  British  government 
found  no  insuperable  objection  to  any  of  the  senate’s 
amendments,  except  that  to  the  first  article,  which 
excluded  the  coast  of  America  from  the  sphere,  or 
zone,  of  mutual  search. 

In  regard  to  this  amendment,  Mr.  George  Canning, 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  addressed  a long  and  reasoned  note  to  Mr. 
Rush,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1824,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following: 

“In  the  instance  before  us,  the  question  is  not  one 
merely  of  form.  A substantial  change  is  made  in  the 
treaty;  and,  as  I have  said,  on  a point  originally  propoa- 
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ed  by  yourself,  sir,  as  the  American  plenipotentiary,  and 
understood  to  be  proposed  by  the  special  direction  of 
your  government. 

“The  right  of  visiting  vessels,  suspected  of  slave  trad- 
ing when  extended  alike  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  (he 
coast  of  America,  implied  an  equality  of  vigilance,  and 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  grounds  of 
suspicion  on  either  side. 

“The  removal  of  this  tight,  as  to  the  coast  of  America 
and  its  continuance  to  the  West  Indies,  cannot  but  ap- 
pear to  imply  the  existence  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the 
other,  ofa  just  ground  either  of suspicion  of  misconduct, 
or  for  apprehension  of  an  abuse  of  authority. 

“To  such  an  inequality,  leading  to  such  an  inference, 
his  majesty’s  government  can  never  advise  his  majesty  to 
consent.  It  would  have  been  rejected,  if  proposed  in 
the  course  of  negotiation.  It  can  still  lessee  admitted 
as  a new  demand,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.’’ 

We  must  say  that  we  see  no  particular  force  in 
these  objections  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  senate  acted, 
probably,  on  the  idea  that  it  would  be  invidious  and 
reproachful  to  give  a right  to  English  cruisers  to 
search  American  merchant  vessels  forslave  dealers 
on  the  very  coasts  of  the  United  States;  and  we  think 
this  was  a natural  and  just  sentiment,  and  are  happy 
to  see  that  lord  Brougham  entertains  the  same  opin- 
ion. Nevertheless,  it  seems  no  more  than  a just 
presumption  that  Mr.  Monroe,  under  whose  direction 
the  convention  had  been  drawn  up  in  this  city  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Rush,  as  well  as  Mr.  Rush  and  the  Eng- 
lish negotiators,  when  speaking  of  the  ‘‘coasts  of 
America,”  had  mainly  in  their  thoughts  South  Ame- 
rica, and  especially  Brazil;  and  that  they  were  not 
looking  to  the  immediate  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  6th  of  November,  1824,  Mr.  Addington  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Adams,  in  behalf  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, to  take  the  convention,  exactly  as  amend- 
ed by  the  senate,  with  the  exception  of  the  erasure 
of  the  word  “America,”  in  the  first  article.  To  this 
Mr.  Adams  replied  that  the  president  “had  thought 
it  more  advisable,  with  reference  to  the  success  of 
the  object  common  to  both  governments,  and  in 
which  both  take  the  warmest  interest,  to  refer  the 
whole  subject  to  the  deliberate  advisement  of  con- 
gress.” No  further  correspondence,  so  far  as  we  re- 
collect, took  place  between  the  two  governments  up- 
on the  subject;  so  that  here  ends  the  history  of  the 
convention  of  1824. 

We  pause  now  to  recall  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders to  the  list  of  yeas  and  nays  which  we  have  quot- 
ed above  from  the  journals  of  the  senate,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  see  who  those  senators  were,  who,  in 
1824,  agreed  to  concede  to  England,  in  its  fullest  and 
largest  extent  of  principle,  the  right,  to  be  exercised 
by  her  armed  cruisers,  of  searching  American  mer- 
chant vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this 
that,  in  our  opinion,  the  convention  of  1824  was  a 
wise  and  expedient  measure.  We  did  not  at  the 
time,  however,  and  do  not  now,  regard  it  as  in  any 
way  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  the  country;  because 
this  right  of  search  was  to  be  exercised,  and  only 
exercised,  by  consent,  and  under  treaty  stipulations. 
But  we  were  not  thoughtless  of  the  consequences  to 
which  the  exercise  of  such  a right  might  lead,  even 
when  founded  on  consent  and  on  treaty;  and  there- 
fore our  conviction  is  clear  and  strong  that  the  pro- 
visions for  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  contained  in 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  are  much  more  safe,  and, 
if  carried  out  with  spirit  and  determination,  will  be 
more  effectual  for  their'object,  than  would  have  been 
the  operation  of  the  convention  of  1824.  Neverthe- 
less, when  a very  foolish,  and,  in  our  judgment,  a 
very  mischievous  attempt  is  being  made  to  embroil 
the  two  countries  on  this  subject  of  the  right  of 
search,  it  is  not  amiss  to  bring  afresh  to  the  notice  of 
this  country  the  names  of  those  who  affirmed  the 
principle  of  conceding  the  mutual  right  of  search  in 
1824.  We  record  this,  and  now  renew  the  record, 
not  to  reproach  any  body  for  the  past.  It  will  hardly 
be  expected  of  us  that  we  should  be  found  reproach- 
ing political  gentlemen  for  conduct  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  judgment  and  official  acts  of  Pre- 
sident Monroe  and  his  constitutional  advisers.  If  we 
feel  any  disposition  towards  rebuke,  (if  that  be  not 
too  strong  a word  for  our  humble  selves,)  it  arises 
from  the  contrast  between  their  conduct  at  that  time 
and  certain  recent  proceedings,  votes,  speeches,  and 
declarations.  Let  it  be  remembered,  therefore, 
amidst  the  noise  and  clamor  attempted  to  be  raised 
at  the  present  moment  against  all  who  will  not  rush 
headlong  into  every  project  tending  to  disturb  our 
peaceful  political  relations  with  England,  that  among 
those  who,  in  1824,  were  ready  and  willing  to  grant, 
in  its  fullest  measure,  the  mutual  right  of  search  to 
England,  are  found  the  names  of  General  Jackson, 
Messrs.  Branch  and  Brown,  of  North  Carolina; 
Hayne,  of  South  Carolina;  Johnson,  of  Kentucky; 
King,  of  Alabama;  Holmes,  of  Mississippi;  and  Ben- 
ton, of  Missouri;  as  well  as  those  of  Rufus  King, 
James  Lloyd,  James  Barbour,  E.  H.  Mills,  and 
otheri. 


There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  be  here  dis- 
tinctly and  prominently  noticed. 

One  is,  that  mutual  search,  in  the  case  of  vessels 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  was  a 
proposition  made  by  the  United  States  to  England 
in  a convention,  the  draught  of  which  was  made  in 
this  city,  not  only  with  the  approbation  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, then  president,  but,  as  we  have  occasion  to  know, 
under  his  particular  inspection  and  by  his  express 
direction. 

The  other  is,  that  this  concession  of  a right  of 
mutual  search  had  for  its  fundamental  condition  ano- 
ther idea,  altogether  of  American  origin — that  is, 
that  the  slave  trade  should  be  denounced  as  piracy 
by  acts  of  legislation.  In  regard  of  the  United  States, 
this  was  done  by  the  act  of  congress  of  May  15, 1820, 
and  on  the  2Slh  of  February,  1823,  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, by  a vote  of  131  to  9,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  enter  upon,  and  prosecute,  from  time  to 
time,  such  negotiations  with  the  several  maritime  pow- 
ers of  Europe  and  America  as  he  may  deem  expedient, 
for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  and 
its  ultimate  denunciation  as  piracy  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, by  the  consent  of  the  civilized  world.” 

The  author  and  principal  supporter  of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  is  well  known,  was  that  most  amiable  and 
estimable  gentleman,  then  and  for  fnany  years  be- 
fore and  after,  an  able  and  leading  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer, 
of  Virginia.  At  the  request  of  the  United  States, 
urged  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  England 
followed  the  example  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  like  manner  declared  any  of  her  subjects  found 
guilty  of  participating  in  the  slave  trade,  to  be 
guilty  of  the  crime,  and  subject  to  the  penalty,  of 
piracy. 

We  must  confess  that,  in  these  various  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  something  which  may  appear  a little 
incongruous.  Vessels  justly  suspected  of  being  pi- 
rates, it  has  been  admitted,  may  justly  be  visited  and 
examined  by  the  cruisers  of  all  nations;  because 
pirates  are  the  general  enemies  of  the  whole  human 
race.  The  character  of  piracy,  therefore,  was 
sought  to  be  set  upon  the  slave  trade  to  authorise 
visit  and  search.  But,  if  the  slave  trade  be  declar- 
ed piracy,  and  well  grounded  suspicion  of  piracy  be 
always  just  cause  for  every  armed  cruiser  to  visit 
and  search,  where  is  the  necessity  for  a special  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  search,  in  the  case  of  ves- 
sels suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the  slave  trade? 
This  knot,  we  imagine,  can  only  be  untied  by  the 
admission,  that  the  effect  of  these  statutes  against 
the  slave  trade  is  only  to  make  it  piracy  in  a munici- 
pal sense,  or  as  a transgression  against  the  laws  of 
particular  states:  still  leaving  a wide  difference  be- 
tween it  and  that  general  piracy,  or  practice  of  free- 
booting  on  the  seas,  condemned  and  punished  by  the 
laws  and  practices  of  all  nations.  We  should  think 
that,  if  the  slave  trade  is  fit  to  be  considered  piracy, 
and  treated  as  such,  it  ought  to  be  piracy  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  and  should  so  be  regarded  by 
all  civilized  states;  and  that  the  general  consent  and 
concurrence  of  nations  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
incorporate  this  principle  into  the  universal  code  of 
the  world. 

But  we  may  be  wading  beyond  our  depth.  We 
return  to  Lord  Brougham,  only  to  notice  the  few  and 
not  very  important  errors  which  his  speech  con- 
tains. Lord  Brougham  is  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  passed  any  pro- 
spective resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1824,  or  its  principles  or  provisions.  It  is 
true  that  the  proposition  was  “sent  over,”  as  his 
lordship  states;  but  this  was  by  the  president  alone, 
on  his  own  authority,  exercised  according  to  the 
forms  of  our  constitution.  The  senate  neverthe- 
less, by  a majority  of  more  than  two-thirds,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  sustained  the  president  in  the 
principle  of  the  proposition  which  he  had  “sent 
over.” 

His  lordship  is  mistaken  also,  (unless  perhaps  it 
be  the  mistake  of  the  reporters,)  in  regard  to  the  in- 
structions given  by  this  government  to  its  represen- 
tatives abroad.  The  words  which  he  quotes  as  be- 
ing addressed  by  the  department  of  state  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Everett,  then  minister  of  the  United  States 
in  Holland,  were  not  part  of  his  instructions,  but  part 
of  a note  addressed  by  him  to  Baron  Nagell,  Dutch 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  under  date  of  Nov.  7, 1823. 
The  passage  runs  thus: 

“This  pretended  commerce  [the  slave  trade]  bears  all 
the  characteristics  of  piracy — that  is,  of  felony  commit- 
ted on  the  sea.  And  as  it  has  been  denounced  as  a crime 
by  the  greater  part  of  civilized  nations,  it  ought  to  fall  in 
the  particular  class  of  crimes  to  which  it  naturally  be- 
longs, and  undergo  the  penalties  which  the  usage  and 
tha  law  of  nations  impose  upon  them.  A unanimous 


declaration  of  the  Christian  powers  to  this  effect  would 
inevitably  produce  the  entire  cessation  of  the  trade. — 
The  public  ships  of  each  power  would  then  be  auiho- 
rised  by  the  law  of  nations  to  cruise  against  the  persona 
who  might  be  engaged  in  it,  without  regard  to  the  color 
of  the  flag  with  which  they  might  pretend  to  be  shelter- 
ed. Whilst  if  the  trade  is  only  regarded  in  each  coun- 
try as  an  offence  against  the  municipal  laws,  it  would 
be  lawful  for  any  one  nation  alone,  by  permitting  it,  to 
afford  an  asylum  under  its  flag  to  the  pirates  of  all  the 
others.’’ 

Some  other  inaccuracies  in  the  speech  of  Lord 
Brougham,  as  reported,  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
they  are  unimportant,  and  we  have  already  extended 
this  article  to  a very  unexpected  length.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  the  negotiation  connected  with  the 
convention  of  1824  Lord  Brougham  has  given  fairly, 
and  with  his  characteristic  force  and  clearness.  He 
places  the  transaction  in  the  point  of  light  in  which 
it  must  stand  in  history,  and  shows,  clearly  enough, 
that  his  distinguished  friend  M.  Dupin  had  been 
led  into  important  errors  and  mistakes.  Our  ob- 
ject in  this  article  has  been  to  present  an  accu- 
rate outline  of  the  whole  transaction;  to  render 
auxiliary  service  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth; 
and  to  show  how  great  and  patriotic  men,  now  no 
more,  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  on  some  of 
the  questions  which  so  much  agitate  the  world  at  the 
present  day. 

We  shall  not  regret  the  pains  which  we  have 
taken,  nor  the  space  which  we  have  devoted  to 
the  subject  in  our  columns,  if  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  a clear  view  of  an 
important  political  occurrence,  connected  with  a 
question  of  high  interest,  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. 


GENERAL  JACKSON  AND  THE  FINE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MINORITY 
Of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  subjoin,  as  a supplement  to  their  re- 
port of  last  session,  a very  short  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  now  presented  in  the  elaborate  view  of  the 
majority. 

The  report  of  the  undersigned  expressly  waived 
all  question  of  the  judge’s  right  to  punish  the  gene- 
ral, and  the  bill  submitted  by  them  excluded  that 
vexed  question.  The  majority  having  now  introdu- 
ced it,  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  add,  in  sub- 
stance, the  mere  heads  of  argument  by  which  they 
conceive  it  demonstrable  that  the  general  was  legal- 
ly right,  and  the  judge  legally  wrong,  in  their  re- 
spective positions. 

The  narrative  of  occurrences  in  the  report  of  the 
majority  proves  that  the  crisis  required  martial  law. 
War  is  but  ferocious  suppression  of  peace,  for  the 
result  of  benefit  expected  from  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  all  the  laws  of  peace,  by  the  substitution  of 
sanguinary  force. 

Just  such  is  martial  law  in  war,  superceding  mere 
military  law,  as  required  by  inevitable  exigency. 
The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  of  the  18th 
December,  1814,  putting  an  end  to  all  business  and 
legal  proceedings  during  the  fearful  struggle  of  that 
crisis,  established  beyond  question  that  the  general 
did  but  second  militarily  what  the  legislature  enact- 
ed civilly,  as  the  occasion  imperiously  required. 

The  inquiry  is  reduced  to  whether  martial  law, 
thus  indispensable  in  its  proclamation,  was  so  in  its 
continuance  after  peace. 

And  here,  again,  the  undersigned  rely  on  the  care- 
ful narrative  of  events  in  the  majority’s  report  for 
cogent  demonstration  that  the  general,  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  all,  could  not  terminate  martial  law 
till  he  did;  when  he  did  so  with  such  instant  gratifi- 
cation as  to  show  that  no  one  was  so  anxious  for  the 
relief  of  established  peace  as  he. 

The  question  of  law  becomes  a mere  question  of 
fact,  viz:  did  the  crisis,  in  fact,  require  resort  to  a 
suspension  of  ordinary  law — a fact  which  was  de- 
clared by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  solemnly  ad- 
judged by  the  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  at  that 
time. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  ge- 
neral was  as  much  justified  m his  proclamation  of 
martial  law  as  congress  were  in  their  declaration  of 
war;  and  that  he,  like  the  government,  could  not  re- 
lax the  hard  service  of  war  in  its  utmost  rigor  till 
crowned  by  peace. 

That  the  judge  had  no  authority  for  punishing  the 
general,  is  shown  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which,  in  this  part  of  it,  are  omitted  in  the  report 
of  the  majority.  The  Jaw  of  contempts  is  the  mar- 
tial law  of  courts  of  justice — the  law  of  self-de- 
fence, arbitrarily  enforced  to  any  degree  of  inflic- 
tion, as  a single  judge,  the  offended  party,  may  de- 
cree, and  is  much  less  justifiable  than  military  force 
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or  martial  law.  unless  fully  sustained  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Now,  there  was  no  case  pend-  j 
ing,  there  was  no  justice  obstructed,  there  was  no  ! 
revolt  against  judicial  authority,  when  the  judge  | 
■vindictively,  if  not  wantonly,  inflicted  an  unexam- I 
pled  amount  of  fine  on  the  general. 

The  act  of  congress  of  1789,  conferring  the  only  j 
power  by  which  contempts  can  be  punished  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  is  explicit  in  its  well- 
guarded  provisions,  giving  powerto  punish  contempts 
of  authority  in  any  cause,  or  hearing  before  a court; 
obviously  empowering  courts  to  preserve  their  pro- 
ceedings from  the  frustration  which  must  enevitably 
ensue  contemptuous  disobedience  to  process  on  judi- 
cial action. 

But  there  was  none  such  at  the  time  when  the 
judge  inflicted  punishment  on  the  general.  There 
was  no  hearing  before  the  court.  The  judge  had 
been  for  many  days  absent.  Whatever  process  there 
had  been  originally  was  spent.  No  obstruction  to  j 
justice  could  be  alleged.  Louallier  was  no  longer  un- 
der trial.  The  whole  affair,  in  all  its  transactions, 
was  at  an  end.  Indeed,  the  report  of  the  majority 
refers  the  judge’s  unauthorised  act  to  the  general’s 
forcible  abduction  of  the  writ  from  the  clerk,  or  to 
his  having  some  lime  before  put  the  judge  under 
arrest. 

Can,  then,  any  precedent  be  produced  for  such  ex 
post  facto  exercise  of  the  highest  attribute  of  judicial  j 
power?  Did  it  ever  happen  that,  weeks  after  an  al- 
leged contempt,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  case 
pending  or  proceeding,  when  nothing  judicial  is  to 
be  done,  or  can  be — that,  in  such  a case,  this  last  re- 
sort of  the  law’s  unquestionable  supremacy  has  been 
put  in  force  to  punish?  The  undersigned  trust  not. 
It  would  be  like  the  general’s  having  kept  the  judge 
under  arrest  after  the  ratification  of  peace.  It  was 
an  unauthorised  and  most  dangerous  abuse  of  autho- 
rity, which,  to  be  at  all  tolerable,  must  never  be  en- 
forced but  to  preserve  the  indispensable  power  of 
judicial  magistrates,  not  to  miuister  to  their  ven- 
geance. 

If  the  general  had  offended,  the  law  was  open  to 
the  judge,  by  action  of  trespass  or  by  indictment, 
when,  by  due  course  of  law,  justice  would  have 
been  done.  But  summary  punishment,  by  his  own 
mere  fiat,  long  after  the  cause  ceased  to  be  before 
him,  was  an  abuse  of  the  law  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause apt  to  occur  much  oftener  than  martial  law. 

There  are,  moreover,  technical  objections  to  the 
judge’s  proceedings,  which  the  undersigned  need  not 
exhibit.  Their  object  is  to  assert  the  law  in  its  car- 
dinal principles;  the  law  of  war,  and  the  law  of 
peace.  While  deprecating  martial  law  as  an  ex- 
treme resort,  they  deem  it  as  indispensable  some- 
times to  public  safety  as  the  due  course  of  civil  law. 
Acknowledging  that  cdurts  of  justice,  like  military 
commanders,  must  be  endowed  with  the  power  of 
self-defence,  (and  such  is  authority  to  punish  con- 
tempts, no  more,)  the  undersigned  hold  it  to  be  as 
much  the  duly  of  law  makers  to  discountenance 
abuse  of  the  law  of  contempts  as  of  the  law  of  war. 

Without,  therefore,  discussing  these  principles  ex- 
tensively, as  might  he  done,  the  undersigned  con- 
clude that  the  general  was  right  in  the  proclamation 
and  preservation  of  martial  law;  and  that  the  judge 
was  wrong  in  the  infliction  of  the  arbitrary  law  of 
contempts  in  the  case  in  question. 

Sensible  of  the  prepossessions  of  professional  ha- 
bit, they  appeal  with  confidence  not  alone  to  the 
feelings  of  the  community,  but  to  its  intelligence,  to 
the  good  sense  of  all  who  desire  to  uphold  law  in  its 
great  principles  of  justice,  not  as  a technical  or  ir- 
rational restraint,  but  a code  of  which  the  reason 
can  always  be  made  manifest,  for  the  consistency  of 
their  conclusions  with  the  general  principles  of  law, 
as  acknowledged  by  all  civilized  mankind. 

C.  J.  INGERSOLL, 

J.  I.  ROOSEVELT, 

R.  M.  SAUNDERS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  17,  1842. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  from  the  committee  on  the 
judiciary,  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  to  whom  are  referred  several  memo- 
rials, urging  the  remission  of  the  fine  on  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  imposed  while  he  commanded  at  New  Orleans, 
would  have  reported  before  now,  but  that  the  senate 
having  moved  first  on  a bill  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  await  their  final  disposition  of 
the  subject.  . 

It  is  not  the  attempt  of  this  brief  report  to  parti- 
cularise the  circumstances  of  that  infliction,  amid 
events  which  closed  war  and  introduced  peace  by 
triumphs  of  inestimable  value  to  the  country.  Tech- 
nical proofs  or  particulars  of  those  events  which  are 
of  universal  knowledge  would  not  consist  with  that 
taith  which  entertains  perfect  confidence,  from  tra- 
ditionary and  historical  evidence  alone,  that  Warren 


fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  York- 
town,  and  Jackson  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  for 
suspending  the  faculties  of  a judge,  while  com- 
manding American  troops  at  New  Orleans. 

The  record  of  the  judgment  fining  Gen.  Jackson 
having  mysteriously  disappeared,  the  best  if  not  the 
only  irrefutable  proof  of  this  transaction  is  no  lon- 
ger attainable;  and  we  are  thrown  on  other  evidence. 

Unanimous  acclaim  of  the  American  nation  gives 
Jackson  to  history  as  a victor,  entitled  to  all  that  a 
grateful  country  can  bestow.  Yet,  considerate  Ame- 
ricans are  anxious,  as  he  must  be,  that  no  martial 
triumph  or  command  shall  impair  the  supremacy  of 
law,  which,  more  than  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of 
arms,  is  the  great  shield  of  American  republican  in- 
stitutions, happiness,  and  character. 

Sustaining  both  these  elements  of  patriotic  attach- 
ment, an  act  of  congress  may  relieve  Gen.  Jackson 
from  the  fine  in  question;  not  as  an  individual,  but  as 
a great  public  servant,  whose  conduct  is  parcel  of  the 
history,  as  it  ought  to  be  of  the  glory  and  the  well 
being  of  this  republic.  He  does  not  petition  for  re- 
lief. The  memorials  before  us  come  from  generous 
citizens,  who,  if  not  militating  with  judicial  autho- 
rity, desire  to  remove  from  a victory  they  delight  in, 
what  alone  tarnishes  one  of  the  brightest  of  Ameri- 
can achievements,  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds  of 
nationality,  a safe-guard  of  this  Union,  and  a rudi- 
ment of  American  annals,  inspiring  ennobling  admi- 
ration of  martial  heroism,  without  diminishing  that 
inextinguishable  love  of  law  and  order  which  is  the 
first  lesson  of  good  government. 

To  appreciate  Gen.  Jackson’s  predicament  when 
commanding  at  New  Orleans,  a glance  is  due  to  his 
responsibilities,  which,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
enough  attended  to. 

The  day  before  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  it  be- 
came his  military  duty  to  attack  an  invading  enemy 
leading  formidable  forces  to  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans. The  bold  check  of  that  timely  onset  premis- 
ed a great  victory  some  days  afterwards,  when  a 
veteran,  confident,  and  powerful  army  was  driven 
from  anticipated  conquest,  with  disparity  of  force 
and  of  loss  such  as  warfare  seldom  chronicles. 

With  all  the  perennial  popular  exultation  con- 
stantly commemorating  that  victory,  it  has  hardly 
yet  been  valued  as  it  ought  to  be.  They  only  duly 
appreciate  Gen.  Jackson’s  success  who  well  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  his  defeat  and  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans.  The  losses,  sufferings,  blood-shed, 
outrage,  and  ignominy  of  its  sack,  are  nothing  com- 
pared with  more  disastrous  consequences  which  his 
shining  success  has  cast  into  the  shade  of  oversight. 

American  title  to  the  magnificent  regions  of  Lou- 
isiana, the  parent  of  many  states,  the  granary  of 
these  United  States  for  their  richest  productions,  the 
great  southern  reliance  for  northern  navigation, 
manufactures,  population,  and  enterprise — the  title 
to  these  regions  derived  through  the  mere  ruler  of 
France,  as  Great  Britain  uniformly  called  our  gran- 
tor of  Louisiana,  was  not  acknowledged  as  unques- 
tionable.  At  the  period  of  the  negotiations  of  Ghent, 
Napoleon  was  not  only  vanquished  and  taken  priso- 
ner by  our  exasperated  enemies,  but  his  whole  em- 
pire was  treated  by  them  as  a mere  tissue  of  usurpa- 
tion, fraud,  and  wrong.  In  close  alliance  with  the 
whole  of  all-conquering  Europe,  Great  Britain,  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  despatched  veteran 
armies  and  navies  to  the  conquest  of  Louisiana. 
The  battles  which  frustrated  that  conquest  were 
fought  after  the  treaty  of  peace.  Tidings  of  that 
peace,  and  of  the  victory  at  New  Orleans,  reached 
Washington  together.  If  those  tidings  had  been, 
that  the  metropolis  of  Louisiana,  the  key  to  the 
southwest,  had  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  into  Bri- 
tish possession,  would  peace  have  restored  the  Ame- 
rican ownership  of  such  a prize?  Was  its  immense 
invasion  to  be  a mere  pursuit  of  barren  triumphs, 
bloody  battles,  and  insalubrious  campaigns,  for  the 
poor  purpose  of  surrendering  to  the  United  States  a 
Spanish  colony  which  it  might  be  said  they  had  sur- 
reptitiously got  from  the  ruler  of  the  French?  Might 
not  Louisiana  be  held  after  the  peace  of  Ghent  as 
never  having  been  rightfully  an  American  posses- 
sion? Jmpregnably  entrenched  at  New  Orleans,  with 
indisputable  command  of  all  the  southern  rivers, 
bays,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  open  communication  to 
the  sea,  and  all  Christendom  combined  in  forcing  re- 
storation of  the  alleged  spoils  of  French  misrule, 
how  shall  we  estimate  Jackson’s  victories  on  those 
fields,  if  they  crushed  a design  from  the  captured 
capital  of  Louisiana  to  repudiate  its  American  own- 
ership— to  insist  that  neither  the  meaning  nor  the 
language  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  required  Great 
Britain  to  restore  to  the  United  States  what  was  ne- 
ver theirs,  but  in  justice  and  by  right  belonged  to 
Spain? 

Distracted  as  the  United  States  were  by  faction, 
denying  the  justice,  proclaiming  the  wickedness  and 


madness  of  the  war  said  to  be  waged  at  Bonaparte’s 
dictation;  impoverished  as  the  country  had  become 
by  its  wasting  exigencies;  the  Union,  in  fact,  reduc- 
ed to  dependence  on  the  states  for  waging  it,  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  would  have  presented  a distressing 
alternative  if  tendering  peace  without  the  restora- 
tion of  Louisiana,  or  war  renewed  under  every  po- 
litical, moral,  and  physical  disadvantage,  by  years  of 
ruinous  efforts  to  reconquer  that  territory. 

From  such  dire  alternative  were  we  saved,  per- 
haps, by  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  crushing  at  a 
blow  all  perfidious  plans  and  prevarications,  and 
crowning  the  peace  of  Ghent  by  American  inaugu- 
ration, which  silenced  foreign  enemies  every  where, 
and  inspired  every  American  with  cordial  and  invin- 
cible patriotism. 

They  who  partook  the  perils  and  the  passions  of 
that  crisis,  (may  it  not  be  added  that  even  we,  who 
witness  what  the  American  Union  suffers  now,  in 
Congress  itself,  from  sectional  and  sinister  estrange- 
ment?) may  appreciate,  but  it  is  impossible  to  exag- 
gerate, the  value  of  Jackson’s  victories.  It  is  not 
irreverent  humbly  to  believe  that  he  was  the  provi- 
dential instrument,  the  man  of  the  crisis,  appointed 
to  save  a country  of  distant  states,  distinct  races,  va- 
rious peoples,  climes,  complexions,  and  attachments, 
from  dismemberment  and  overthrow,  and  to  bind  the 
rest,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  common  dangers,  com- 
mon triumphs,  and  a common  renown,  the  new-born 
citizens  of  now  a large  portion  of  this  Union,  then 
hardly  reciprocating  sympathies  with  the  other 
states. 

Such,  it  is  submitted,  is  the  estimate  which  histo- 
ry will  put  on  Jackson’s  military  titles  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  nation.  Such  will  be  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity.  His  subsequent  civil  magistracy, 
as  yet,  eclipses  his  military  name,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  transient  passions.  But  centuries  hence,  un- 
less the  instinctive  and  inveterate  preference  of  man- 
kind for  warlike  pre-eminence  be  eradicated  from 
the  human  bosom,  Jackson  will  be  the  hero  of  this 
century,  like  Washington  of  the  last,  long  after  the 
statesmen,  the  scholars,  the  poets,  and  philosophers 
of  his  time  pass  into  oblivion. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  is  a great 
national  illustration  we  are  dealing  with,  which  it 
ought  to  be  the  desire  of  all  who  love  their  country 
to  transmit  untarnished  to  futurity,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  truth  and  justice. 

Let  us,  then,  in  the  next  place,  descending  from 
national  considerations  to  individual  actions,  endea- 
vor to  ascertain  whether  the  offence  for  which  the 
fine  was  imposed  on  Gen.  Jackson  is  so  heinous  and 
unpardonable  that  contemporary  legislation  cannot 
blot  it  from  his  fame  without  injustice. 

Stranger  to  the  heterogeneous  population,  he  was 
sent  to  New  Orleans  to  command,  to  unite,  to  embo- 
dy, to  marshal,  to  animate,  to  fanaticise,  or  Fail  in 
his  mission;  ignorant  of  their  many  tongues,  unused 
to  their  luxurious  habits,  hardly  tolerant  of  their 
worship,  so  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  de- 
voutly attached,  with  a few  half-armed  volunteers 
from  far  distant  homes,  and  a handful  of  recruits, 
his  task  was  to  organize  victory  from  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  untutored  courage  of  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Mississippi,  the  indolent  .ardor  of  Loui- 
siana, untrained  city  shop-keepers,  lawyers,  and  la- 
borers, French  and  Spanish  creoles,  European 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  sailors,  negroes,  pirates, 
and  this  motley  amalgamation  under  the  influences 
of  a licentious  press,  and,  a?  he  believed,  disaffec- 
tion in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state.  His 
physical  were  as  bad  as  his  political  and  moral  diffi- 
culties. Without  sufficient  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  it  i9  a well-known  fact  that  among  his 
reasons  for  inviting  the  pirate  chief  of  Barrataria  to 
share  his  romantic  exploits,  was  the  necessity  of  bor- 
rowing Lafitte’s  pistol  flints  to  put  in  the  guns  of 
Jackson’s  soldiers. 

Throughout  all  the  hardships,  tribulations,  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  dictatorship — he  had  no  option 
but  to  assume  or  surrender  at  discretion  over  such  a 
mass — we  hear  of  no  departure  from  the  equanimity 
and  forbearance  which  characterized  his  deportment, 
but  the  single  transaction  for  which  the  fine  was  im- 
posed on  him.  The  general  rule  of  his  conduct  ap- 
pears to  have  been  free  from  every  act  of  violence, 
and  this  is  the  pnly  exception  charged.  Suffering 
with  a severe  disease,  and  tried  by  innumerable  an- 
noyances, the  persons,  the  prejudices,  the  property, 
the  dwellings,  the  wishes  of  the  motley  population, 
were  always  respected.  Enemies  bore  grateful  tes- 
timony to  his  never  failing  humanity.  Prudence  dis- 
tinguished his  generalship  still  more  than  courage. 
Flushed  with  prodigious  triumph  he  would  not 
risk  the  lives  of  his  citizen  soldiers  to  pursue  routed 
assailants,  whose  complete  discomfiture,  and  per- 
haps capture,  at  great  cost  of  bloodshed,  might  have 
more  than  ever  signalized  his  prowess.  Instead  of 
that,  he  repaired  to  the  cathedral,  to  humble  himself 
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in  pious  gratitude  to  his  Creator,  for  an  almost  blood- 
less triumph. 

Such  a course  of  conduct  is  hardly  consistent 
with  disregard  of  judicial  authority.  Martial  law 
was  indispensable.  Enjoying  the  benignant  supre- 
macy of  the  due  course  of  law,  we  look  with  wise 
abhorrence  on  that  suppression  of  it  which  hostilities 
sometimes  render  unavoidable.  Americans  vene- 
rate the  law  as  their  greatest  secular  reliance,  which 
acts  of  congress  least  of  all  should  impair.  Still, 
emergencies  occur  when  it  must  give  way  to  that 
law  martial  which  has  been  defined  to  be  the  absence 
of  all  law.  War  itself  is  the  necessary  interruption 
of  law.  A people’s  safety  is  supreme  law;  and,  as 
war  is  justly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  peace,  so 
republican  treemen  must  be  taught  that  it  becomes 
sometimes  unavoidable  to  institute  martial  law,  in 
order  to  save  all  other  laws  from  destruction.  With- 
out the  vexatious  and  cruel  exactions  of  martial 
law,  the  American  revolution  would  have  proved  an 
utter  failure.  If  Washington,  Gates,  and  Greene 
had  been  fined  for  every  severity  they  inflicted  by 
martial  law,  the  victories  of  Saratoga,  Yorktown, 
and  the  Cowpens  would  have  been  won  in  vain,  or 
not  at  all.  The  independence  of  these  U.  States, 
begun  in  commotion,  was  effected  by  general  and  ha- 
bitual martial  law,  exercised  in  its  most  odious  in- 
flictions. It  is  impossible,  with  any  justice,  to  con- 
demn or  censure  General  Jackson  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  martial  law.  And  as  he  was  the  best,  if 
not  the  sole  judge  of  its  necessity,  so  was  he  re- 
sponsible for  its  endurance  to  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paigne.  He  was  bound  to  maintain  it  till  the  so- 
lemn acknowledgment  of  peace  established  beyond 
all  doubt  the  safety  of  the  regions  and  people  en- 
trusted to  his  care. 

Reason  cannot,  history  will  not,  indulge  in  ex  post 
facto  speculations,  whether  peace,  signed  at  Ghent 
and  proclaimed  here,  was  a probable  event  there  at 
any  moment  before  it  was  officially  made  known  to 
the  commander  by  authentic  and  unquestionable  in- 
formation. Till  then,  he  was  answerable  on  more 
than  life — all  his  glories  were  staked — for  the  safety 
of  New  Orleans  from  hostile  seizure,  by  stratagem, 
disaffection,  treason,  sedition,  supineness,  as  much 
as  force.  The  very  rumors  of  peace  might  have 
been  the  best  contrivances  for  disarming  him.  Se- 
veral of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  that  war 
were  performed,  both  by  sea  and  land,  some  time 
after  the  peace.  Infamy  would  forever  have  shroud- 
ed the  brave  men  who  won  these  victories,  if,  by  re- 
missness or  any  relaxation  of  the  severest  military  I 
discipline,  they  had  suffered  defeat  or  surprise. 

Argument,  however,  on  this  point  is  superfluous.  j 
We  are  taught  by  the  enemy  what  the  fact  and  the  i 
right  were.  Some  time  after  the  judge’s  removal,  I 
General  Jackson  sent  a messenger  to  the  British  I 
commander  to  acquaint  him  with  a report  of  peace, 
and  propose  a suspension  of  hostilities;  which  the 
British  commander  declined,  because  he  had  no  ac- 
count of  peace:  and  when  finally  informed  of  its 
official  intelligence,  it  was  by  a letter  from  General 
Jackson,  who  was  therefore  unquestionably  bound 
to  maintain  all  the  positions  of  war  for  some 
time  after  his  controversy  with  the  judge. 

If  there  were  any  reality  in  the  design  ascribed, 
as  before  mentioned,  to  the  vast  expedition  against 
New  Orleans,  every  instinct  of  Jackson’s  profound 
sagacity  would  arm  him  against  the  slightest  depar- 
ture from  the  strictest  restraints  of  war,  till  beyond 
all  doubt  assured  of  the  existence  of  peace.  Under 
this  impression,  which  none  can  now  gainsay  with-1 
out  imputing  to  him  an  insubordinate  temper,  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  career  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  the  British  refusal  of  truce,  he  suspended 
the  faculties,  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and, 
perhaps,  for  a short  time,  put  into  confinement,  but 
without  personal  rigor  or  disgrace,  a judge,  who, 
by  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  took  from  the  general’s 
military  possession  a turbulent  disturber  of  his  dis- 
cipline, defying  his  authority  in  the  public  press. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  this  report  to  vindicate  the  ! 
general  at  the  expense  of  the  judge;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  we  will  not  meddle  with  the  controversy 
which  has  been  as  we  conceive  unwisely  raised  be- 
tween military  and  civil  power,  further  than  may 
be  necessary  to  show  that  the  general  is  entitled  to 
relief  without  disparaging  the  judge.  If  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  the  fine  imposed,  it  would  be  easy 
to  dwell  on  the  universal  odium  fallen  upon  all  sum- 
mary judicial  punishment  for  constructive  contempt. 
The  codes  of  all  the  states  and  of  the  United  States 
teem  with  the  recoil  of  legislation  against  that  judi- 
cial extravagance,  as  repugnant  to  American  feel- 
ings as  martial  law  itself. 

But  we  will  not  place  the  general  and  the  judge 
in  conflict.  We  may  grant  that  the  judge  did  what 
he  deemed  his  duty,  and  that  that  duty  was  laudably 
performed.  We  do  not  recommend  an  act  of  con- 
gress to  cast  any  shade  on  the  judicial  character,  or 


impair  in  any  degree  the  unhindered  administration 
of  justice.  General  Jackson’s  victory  over  him- 
self, when  he  submitted,  without  a murmur,  to  the 
infliction  of  the  fine,  vindicated  the  law,  and  was 
ample  atonement  for  whatever  offence  can  be  im- 
puted. With  magnanimous  and  exemplary  submis- 
sion, he  paid  the  penalty,  without  resistance,  assis- 
tance, murmur,  or  dispute,  refusing  the  proffered 
contributions  of  his  countrywomen  for  its  acquit- 
tance. With  all  the  powers  of  martial  law  and  in- 
toxicating popularity,  he  bowed  before  the  seat  of 
justice,  and,  in  so  doing,  according  to  judicial  prece- 
dents, the  reason  and  philosophy  of  punishment,  is 
at  least  pardonable,  if  guilty.  Some  may  applaud, 
all  should  forgive,  under  such  circumstances.  Ne- 
ver, in  the  sternest  trials  of  Roman  civic  virtue,  was 
military  power  more  sublimely  subjected  to  supre- 
macy of  law;  never  did  it  receive  more  memorable 
or  exemplary  homage,  than  when  the  armed  com- 
mander, surrounded  by  his  devoted  troops,  at  a court 
crowded  by  an  excited  populace,  eager  for  violent 
reversal  of  a sentence,  straining  to  the  uttermost  the 
judicial  authority — when  the  general,  thus  environ- 
ed, entreated  the  people  to  respect  the  judge,  and 
submit  in  silence,  as  he  did. 

Not  long  before  General  Jackson  repaired  to  N. 
Orleans,  liability  for  another’s  debt  deprived  him  of 
his  homestead  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
plantation,  which  he  converted  into  cash  rather  than 
be  a debtor;  and  his  home  was  actually  a log  cabin, 
hastily  put  up  on  the  uncultivated  part  of  his  estate, 
at  the  time  he  thus  refused  to  be  relieved  from  the 
payment  of  an  inconvenient  fine. 

The  most  fastidious  maintainance  of  the  law’s  su- 
premacy should  be  satisfied  by  implicit  obedience,  in 
silence,  under  such  circumstances.  Is  there  any 
thing  to  endanger  the  administration  of  law  in  a le- 
gislative enactment  to  refund  a fine  thus  imposed  and 
paid?  Remissions  of  fines  imply  no  disparagement 
of  tribunals  imposing  them.  Every  pardon  granted 
by  any  of  the  thirty  executives  of  this  country  an- 
nuls a judicial  sentence.  If  pardons  impair  the 
force  of  law,  executive  clemency  is  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  judicial  sanction.  The  president  par- 
dons offences,  remits  fines,  mitigates  sentences  of 
courts  of  justice,  criminal,  civil,  military,  and  naval 
without  hinderance  or  impeachment  of  the  due 
course  of  law;  and,  though  congress  does  not  so  of- 
ten grant  such  boons,  yet  the  precedents  are  nume- 
rous and  persuasive  of  their  allowance.  A large 
part  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  make  provi- 
sion for  not  merely  pardoning,  bat  paying  the  debts 
of  public  officers,  condemned  in  courts  of  justice 
for  illegal  performance  of  official  acts,  who  are  thus 
relieved  from  pecuniary  damages. 

If  the  judge  were  now  living,  when  nearly  thirty 
years  have  mellowed  the  passions  of  those  trying 
days,  the  committee  trust  that  he  would  recommend 
that  the  fine  should  be  remitted,  the  money  refunded 
from  the  public  treasury,  and  general  Jackson’s  mi- 
litary reputation  consigned  without  blemish  to  pos- 
terity. As  the  judge  is  no  longer  here,  for  this  act 
of  grace,  is  it  not  due  to  his  memory  to  presume  his 
personal  and  judicial  consent?  It  is  far  from  dero- 
gatory to  his  dignity  to  transmit  his  name  in  honor 
with  that  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  latest  generations.  In  the  act  of 
grace  and  amnesty  proposed,  we  anxiously  disown 
the  gratuitous  and  unwise  controversy  attempted  to 
be  raised  between  judicial  and  military  authority. 
It  is  the  part  of  wise  legislation  to  maintain  both, 
each  in  its  proper  place.  We  disclaim  disparage- 
ment of  the  judge  as  well  as  of  the  law,  in  an  act  to 
relieve  the  general.  But  a provision  in  the  act 
against  detraction  from  the  one  needlessly  insults 
the  other,  and  destroys  an  act  of  amnesty  due  to  the 
American  people,  as  petitioned  for  by  many  of  them 
and  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  several  states — 
due  to  justice  and  to  republican  gratitude. 

We  think  proper  to  add  that  this  report  has  been 
composed  from  historical  materials,  without  commu- 
nication with  the  time-honored  object  of  it,  consi- 
dering him  as  a national  military  monument,  to  be 
placed  unsullied  as  such  before  mankind. 

CHARLES  J.  INGERSOLL, 
JAMES  1.  ROOSEVELT, 

R.  M.  SAUNDERS. 


THE  SOMEltS  CASE. 


DEFENCE  OF  COMMANDER  MACKENZIE. 
J\Iay  it  please  the  court: 

The  first  three  charges  under  trial  and  on  which 
you  are  to  pass  judgment,  have  for  their  common 
subject  the  execution  of  midshipman  Philip  Spencer, 
boatswain’s  mate  Samuel  Cromwell,  and  seaman 
Elisha  Small,  onboard  the  United  Slates  brig  So- 
mers, on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1842.  It  will  be 
found  that  these  three  charges  ar*  but  variations  of 


one  and  the  same  identical  charge;  which  is,  thaf 
such  execution  was  directed  and  carried  into  effect 
without  justifiable  cause.  To  the  fourth  charge,  al- 
leging that  taunting  and  unofficer-like  language  was 
used  to  Mr.  Spencer  by  the  accused  at  the  time  of 
the  execution;  and  to  the  fifth  charge,  alleging  that 
the  conduct  of  the  accused  toward  his  crew  was 
cruel  and  oppressive,  nothing  is  required  to  be  said. 
The  defence  to  those  charges  is  respectfully,  yet  con- 
fidently, submitted  on  the  plain,  full,  and  conclusive 
evidence  before  the  court,  without  a word  of  com- 
ment. 

In  judging  of  the  necessity  of  the  execution,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  ascertain  preliminarily,  wheth- 
er a mutinous  conspiracy  in  fact  existed  on  board 
the  Somers,  and  whether  the  persons  executed  were 
parties  to  that  conspiracy. 

That  such  conspiracy  existed;  that  it  had  for  its 
object  the  conversion  of  the  brig  into  a piratical  crui- 
ser; that  such  object  was  to  be  effected  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  officers  and  faithful  of  the  crew;  and  that 
Mr.  Spencer  and  Small  were  not  only  parties  but 
ringleaders  in  the  conspiracy — appears  from  their 
own  repeated  and  solemn  declarations,  and  from  un- 
equivocal documentary  evidence.  Mr.  Wales  testi- 
fies that  on  the  25th  of  November,  Mr.  Spencer  took 
him  aside  to  a place  of  secrecy,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  whole  mutinous  scheme.  He  told  him 
that  he  was  leagued  with  about  twenty  of  the  crew 
to  get  possession  of  the  brig,  murder  the  comman- 
der and  officers,  and  commence  piracy. 

Mr.  Spencer  detailed  to  Mr.  Wales  the  plan  of 
operations;  it  was  systematic  and  evinced  much  de- 
liberation. That  this  communication  was  a frolic 
of  boyish  fancy,  a3  has  been  sometimess  suggested, 
is  clearly  disproved  by  Mr.  Wales,  and  by  the  intrin- 
sic circumstances  of  the  case.  The  appearance  and 
manner  of  Mr.  Spencer  were  earnest  and  grave;  be- 
fore he  would  make  his  communication  he  bound 
Mr.  Wales  by  an  oath  of  secrecy;  and  previous  to 
parting,  told  him  that  if  he  betrayed  the  secret  he 
should  be  murdered.  Small  was  present  at  a part 
of  this  interview,  understood  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication, and  expressed  his  gratification  that  Mr. 
Wales  had  consented  to  be  one  of  them.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer told  Mr.  Wales  that  the  plot  was  detailed  in  a 
secret  paper  in  his  possession.  This  paper  was  found 
next  day  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  razor  case,  and  is  in  his 
hand  writing  in  Greek  characters.  It  is  in  two 
pieces,  forming,  however,  parts  of  one  whole;  and 
has  been,  therefore,  generally  and  correctly  called 
the  Greek  paper,  in  the  singular  number,  and  is  so 
called  in  this  defence.  One  of  its  pieces  contains 
the  names  of  the  conspirators,  and  of  others  expect- 
ed to  join  them,  marking  them  as  certain,  doubtful, 
or  to  be  retained  on  board,  willing  or  unwilling,  to- 
gether with  a few  explanatory  remarks;  the  other 
piece,  torn  from  a book  on  geometry,  and  having  its 
back  covered  with  geometrical  figures,  assigns  to 
some  of  the  chief  conspirators  their  stations  when 
the  outbreak  should  occur.  This  Greek  document 
is  the  official  record  of  the  mutinous  conspiracy, 
prepared  by  the  chief  conspirator;  and,  like  other 
records,  contains  on  its  face,  as  against  the  parties 
and  privies  to  it,  the  stamp  of  incontestable  verity. 

No  valid  objection  results  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Greek  paper  contains  only  three  conspira- 
tors marked  certain,  exclusive  of  Mr.  Wales,  the 
other  names  on  the  paper  being  entered  either  in 
the  doubtful  list,  or  in  the  list  of  persons  to  be  de- 
tained on  board  at  all  events.  This  paper  had  doubt- 
less been  prepared  at  the  inception  of  the  conspiracy, 
when  in  truth  there  were  only  three  confirmed  asso- 
ciates. It  appears  that  some  time  before  the  disclo- 
sure to  Mr.  Wales,  Mr.  Spencer  had  on  several  oc- 
casions exhibited  the  Greek  paper  to  one  of  his  as- 
sociates in  guilt;  and  that  it  was  even  then  a paper 
soiled  with  use.  The  paper  having  been  thus  pre- 
pared when  the  number  of  confirmed  conspirators 
was  in  fact  only  three,  it  was  not  afterward  deemed 
necessaay,  as  proselytes  were  daily  multiplied,  to 
transpose  their  names  from  either  of  the  other  lists 
to  that  marked  certain,  or  even  to  add  their  names 
to  the  paper  at  all. 

The  list  marked  certain,  for  instance,  does  not  con- 
tain the  name  of  Small;  nor  is  his  name  to  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  paper,  except  where  a prominent 
post  at  the  meditated  massacre  is  assigned  him.  So 
there  was  a like  omission  to  add  to  the  list  the  names 
of  the  other  new  accessaries,  though  the  band  of  de- 
termined conspirators  had  already  increased  from 
the  original  number  of  three  to  the  formidable  num- 
ber of  twenty.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Wales  might  have  been  inserted  in  the  paper  after 
Mr.  Spencer’s  conversation  with  him,  as,  from  his 
being  an  officer,  his  accession  would  be  thought  of 
peculiar  importance,  but  more  probably  his  name 
was  placed  there  when  the  paper  was  first  written. 
The  existence  of  a misunderstanding  of  some  dura- 
tion between  the  commander  aad  Mr.  Wales  was  no- 
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torious;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  conspirators, 
judging  of  his  feelings  and  principles  by  their  own, 
should  have  placed  his  name,  even  without  consult- 
ing him,  in  the  front  rank  of  the  conspiracy. 

I pass  over,  at  least  for  the  present,  many  other 
parts  of  the  evidence,  tending  to  show  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Small,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  final  scene  just 
before  the  execution.  There  Mr.  Spencer  and  Small, 
with  their  dying  lips  voluntarily  confessed  their  guilt 
in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  crew,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  their  punishment  was  just;  Mr. 
Spencer  adding  that  he  had  attempted  a mutiny  on 
board  of  two  national  vessels  in  which  he  had  last 
sailed,  and  that  his  piratical  propensity  was  a sort  of 
mania.  Surely  no  innocent  man  ever  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  a felony  or  other  heinous  crime, 
unless  the  confession  was  extorted  from  him  by  the 
rack  or  some  other  instrument  of  torture.  To  con- 
demn a man  out  of  his  own  mouth  is  a rule  of  evi- 
dence which  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  has  conde- 
scended to  tell  us  he  will  himself  adopt  in  that  great 
day  when  judgment  will  not  be  based  on  any  falli- 
ble proof. 

The  guilt  of  Cromwell  is  not  less  manifest.  The 
badness  of  his  general  character  and  conduct;  the 
sudden  change  of  his  demeanor  toward  the  appren- 
tices, ceasing  to  treat  them  with  harshness  as  he  had 
been  wont,  and  affecting  toward  them  popular  man- 
ners, as  he  found  their  adhesion  to  the  conspiracy 
needed;  his  repeated  and  profane  declarations  of 
deep  and  desperate  hostility  against  the  commander 
and  officers,  his  threat  to  the  carpenter’s  mate  a lit- 
tle before  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  sudden  passion,  that  his  time  teas  short; 
his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Spencer,  receiving  gifts  from 
him  in  money  and  other  articles,  and  spending  with 
him  hour  after  hour  almost  daily,  in  deep  and  secret 
consultation,  an  intimacy  made  more  suspicious  by 
the  difference  in  the  rank  of  the  parties;  his  being 
asked  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  private  conversation  whe- 
ther he  could  disguise  the  brig  so  that  she  would  not 
be  known,  and  his  saying  that  he  could  easily  do  it; 
his  advising  Mr.  Spencer,  in  another  private  conver- 
sation, to  have  the  booms  of  the  Somers  cut  away 
and  her  launch  thrown  overboard,  with  a view  to 
render  her  more  fit  for  piratical  service,  in  singular 
coincidence  with  the  subsequent  declaration  of  Mr. 
Spencer  to  Mr.  Wales,  that  he  meant  to  have  those 
things  done;  his  being  overheard  to  say  to  Small  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  see  the  Isle  of  Pines  (a 
noted  rendezvous  for  pirates)  also  in  strange  coinci- 
dence with  another  statement  by  Mr.  Spencer  to 
Mr.  Wales,  that  he  intended  to  carry  the  brig  thith- 
er: his  withdrawing  his  money  just  before  the  dis- 
closure of  the  conspiracy,  from  the  petty  officer  in 
whose  hands  he  had  placed  it  for  safe  custody,  with 
no  possible  motive  but  his  wish  to  keep  it  out  of 
harm’s  way  when  the  work  of  destruction  should 
ensue;  his  absence  of  mind  for  days  before  the  ar- 
rest of  Mr.  Spencer,  seeming  to  be  brooding  over 
desperate  thoughts;  his  secret  and  repeated  conver- 
sations with  Small  just  after  Mr.  Spencer’s  arrest 
and  before  his  own,  betraying  by  his  looks  and  man- 
ner deep  emotion  and  revengeful  feeling;  his  wilful 
disobedience  of  a standing  order  of  the  ship  on  the 
morning  preceding  his  own  arrest,  and  which  order 
having  been  repeated  to  him  by  the  first  lieutenant 
on  discovering  the  default,  he  again  stubbornly  omit- 
ted to  obey;  Small’s  declaration  the  day  before  his 
execution,  that  if  any  one  was  leagued  with  Mr. 
Spencer,  it  was  Cromwell;  the  cotemporaneous, 
united,  and  solemn  opinion  of  all  the  officers  that  he 
was  guilty,  founded,  at  least  in  part,  on  their  occu- 
lar  view  of  many  little  incidents  and  appearances 
which,  though  collectively  carrying  home  to  their 
own  minds  a just  and  sure  conviction,  cannot  be 
adequately  communicated  to  others  in  all  their  nice, 
and  sometimes  faint,  though  forceful  import;  are  all 
circumstances  in  evidence  before  the  court,  and 
which  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Cromwell’s 
giiilt. 

But  if  further  proof  is  needed,  it  is  found  in  the 
controlling  fact  that  Cromwell  was  the  very  person  to 
whom  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  seen  privately  exhibiting 
and  explaining  the  Greek  paper  some  days  before 
the  revelation  of  the  plot  to  Mr.  Wales.  From  the 
close  intimacy  that  subsisted  between  Mr.  Spencer 
and  Cromwell,  it  might  indeed  be  inferred,  even  with- 
out external  proof,  that  the  latter  could  not  have  been 
a stranger  to  that  paper.  Its  secret  was  designed  to 
be  divulged  within  certain  limits;  for  a single  arm 
could  not  have  achieved  the  conquest  of  a national 
ship.  A confederacy  was  necessary;  and  a band  of 
conspirators  could  not  have  been  formed  withoutdis- 
closing  to  them  the  object  of  the  conspiracy.  If  to 
Mr.  Wales,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  terms  of  spe- 
cial intimacy,  Mr.  Spencer  divulged  the  existence 

nd  contents  of  the  Greek  paper,  it  would  have  been 

range  had  he  withheld  it  from  Cromwell,  the  com- 


panion of  his  secret  hours,  the  sharer  of  his  bosom 
thoughts.  But  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  inference. 
Three  witnesses  have  sworn  before  this  court  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  Spencer  to  Cromwell, 
on  three  different  occasions;  and  that  Cromwell,  on 
having  the  paper  explained  to  him,  expressed  his  con- 
currence and  satisfaction. 

These  three  witnesses  could  not  have  been  mis- 
taken as  to  the  identity  of  the  paper,  marked  as  it 
was  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Greek  characters. 
They  say  that  the  letters  were  not  common  English 
letters,  and  one  of  them  states  that  they  looked  like 
crosses,  and  that  the  paper  had  on  its  back  geometri- 
cal figures.  The  testimony  of  these  three  witnesses 
amounts  to  demonstration  that  Cromwell  was  not 
only  a conspirator,  but  a ringleader  in  the  conspiracy. 
His  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  Greek  paper  ut- 
terly precluded  the  possibility  of  his  innocence.  By 
knowing  and  approving  the  paper,  he  in  effect  sub- 
scribed his  name  thereto;  he  virtually  affixed  his  own 
proper  signature  to  the  treasonable  and  murderous 
league.  We  need  not  pause  to  inquire  whether  he 
saw  or  had  read  to  him  both  pieces  of  the  paper;  for 
each  part,  and  every  sentence  of  each  part,  betrayed 
the  existence  of  a conspiracy,  having  for  its  object 
murder  and  piracy. 

That  the  name  of  Cromwell  does  not  appear  on 
the  Gri-ek  paper,  subtracts  nothing  from  the  proof  of 
his  guilt.  He  was  too  adroit  and  wary  to  have  his 
own  name  registered  without  disguise  on  the  guilty 
record.  He  wanted  the  benefit  of  the  omission  of  the 
name  of  Cromwell,  in  case  the  paper  should  be  dis- 
covered. Doubtless  the  name  of  Andrews,  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  the  ship’s  papers,  but  standing  in  the 
Greek  document  next  to  that  of  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self, was  intended  to  designate,  not  a fictitious  per- 
son, but  his  own  real  and  efficient  lieutenant  in  guilt. 
If  Cromwell  had  been  by  turns  a pirate  and  a slaver, 
it  was  probably  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  found 
it  convenient  to  have  two  names  in  use.  The  aver- 
ment of  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  name  of  Andrews  on 
the  Greek  paper  was  intended  for  Small,  was  mani- 
festly a mere  pretence.  If  it  had  been  designed  for 
Small,  the  insertion  of  Small’s  own  proper  name  af- 
terward on  the  paper  would  have  been  a needless 
dropping  the  disguise  so  warily  sought;  and  the  sug- 
gestion that  Andrews  might  have  been  his  true  name, 
and  Small  only  an  assumed  one,  is  repelled  by  the 
unimpeached  witness  who  has  sworn  that  he  knew 
him  from  his  infancy,  and  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  and  that  he  never  went  by  the  name  of 
Andrews,  but  always  by  that  of  Small. 

That  no  particular  post  in  the  meditated  massacre 
was  assigned  in  the  Greek  paper  to  the  person  desig- 
nated as  Andrews,  while  Mr.  Spencer,  Small,  Mc- 
Kee, McKinley  and  Wilson,  had  special  stations  as- 
signed them  by  name,  strengthens  the  conviction  that 
Cromwell,  and  no  less  a character,  was  the  real  per- 
son thus  designated.  Cromwell  was  the  eldest,  the 
strongest,  and  the  most  cunning  of  the  conspirators; 
and  their  policy  required  that  he  should  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed when  the  outbreak  should  occur,  by  any 
particular  limits  of  place  or  of  service.  He  was  to 
be  not  only  officer  of  the  deck,  where  the  main  strug- 
gle was  expected,  but  was  to  act  throughout  as  the 
master  spirit  of  tumult  and  of  death;  and,  clothed 
with  a sort  of  evil  ubiquity,  was  to  interpose  his  ma- 
lign counsel  and  giant  strength  wherever  they  should 
most  be  needed.  His  persisting  in  the  declaration  of 
his  innocence  at  the  time  of  the  execution,  only 
proves  that  he  was  a more  hardened  offender  than 
either  Mr.  Spencer  or  Small.  Much  their  senior  in 
years,  he  had  been  longer  educating  in  the  various 
schools  of  vice.  Besides,  his  own  name  not  being 
on  the  Greek  paper,  there  was,  he  knew,  no  record 
evidence  of  his  guilt. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  in  the  history  of  crime, 
proved  by  all  the  books  on  criminal  law,  that  vete- 
rans in  iniquity  have  seldom  or  never  those  ‘com- 
punctious visitings  of  nature,’  which  often  extort  con- 
fessions of  their  guilt  from  younger  and  less  disci- 
plined offenders.  The  declaration  by  Mr.  Spencer 
that  Cromwell  was  innocent  might  have  been  owing 
to  some  deep  pledge,  like  the  oath  of  a bandit  on  his 
drawn  dirk,  which  Cromwell  had  adroitly  exacted, 
that,  in  case  of  discovery,  his  adhesion  to  the  mutiny 
should,  under  all  circumstances,  be  kept  secret;  or  it 
might  have  been  owing  to  a hope  grasped  at  by  Mr. 
Spencer  that  Cromwell,  if  set  at  liberty  by  his  means, 
would  rouse  his  associates,  and  rescue  him  even  at 
the  last  moment. 

What  makes  it  most  probable  that  this  declaration 
was  caused  by  the  motive  last  suggested,  i3  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  during  the  half  hour  preceding 
his  death,  when  all  hope  of  escape  had  vanished,  Mr. 
Spenoer  ceased  to  say  any  thing  of  Cromwell’s  inno- 
cence. He  was  collected  and  tranquil,  seemingly  ear- 
nest to  make  his  peace  with  God,  and  with  such  of 
his  shipmates  as  he  had  chiefly  wronged.  Of  Small, 
whom  he  had  seduced  from  duty,  he  pathetically  im- 


plored pardon,  saying  that  he  could  not  die  composed 
without  it;  for  Mr.  Wales  he  anxiously  inquired,  and 
when  he  came,  begged  to  be  forgiven  by  him  for 
tampering  with  his  fidelity.  But  to  Cromwell,  his 
bosom  associate,  who,  upon  the  supposition  of  hi» 
innocence,  was  the  individual  of  all  others  most  in- 
jured, who  had  been  involved  by  his  treacherous 
friend  in  unfounded  suspicions  and  fallacious  proofs, 
just  about  to  consign  him  to  the  gallows — whose  blood 
at  the  dread  Tribunal  above  would  call  loudest  for 
vengeance  against  his  destroyer — whose  forgiveness 
was  to  be  instantly  and  eagerly  sought  by  tears  and 
prayers  as  the  only  expiation  that  could  be  made — to 
him  Mr.  Spencer  opened  not  his  lips.  He  asked  not 
forgiveness  from  Cromwell,  though  they  calmly  met 
face  to  face,  and  paused  as  they  met,  almost  touching 
each  other  in  their  way  to  the  execution,  because  he 
well  knew  that  Cromwell,  instead  of  being  his  vic- 
tim, had  been  his  prompter  in  guilt.  To  his  willing 
associate  in  crime,  he  had  no  apology  to  make;  from 
him,  no  pardon  to  supplicate. 

It  is  then  fully  proved,  not  only  that  a mutinous 
conspiracy  existed,  but  also  that  Mr.  Spencer,  Crom- 
well and  Small,  were  the  prime  conspirators.  It  fol- 
lows that  they  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  laws  of 
their  injured  country.  For  it  is  enacted  by  the  thir- 
teenth article  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  1800,  that  “If  any  person  in  the  navy  shall 
make  or  attempt  to  make  any  mutinous  assembly,  he 
shall  on  conviction  thereof  by  a court  martial  suffer 
death.”  But  by  the  act  of  1806,  the  statutory  pun- 
ishment of  a mutiny  on  land  is  to  be  measured  out  by 
the  discretion  of  a court  martial.  The  court  may 
exact  life,  or  it  may  impose  a lesser,  or  even  a slight 
punishment.  The  wisdom  of  the  national  legislature 
has  thus  strikingly  discriminated  between  the  guilt 
of  the  same  act  done  on  land  or  at  sea.  The  dis- 
crimination is  just;  a mutiny  on  the  ocean  is  a more 
dangerous  offence  than  one  on  land,  and  needs  the 
check  of  a severer  penalty. 

The  commander  of  a ship  at  sea  cannot,  like  a 
commander  on  shore,  invoke  the  aid  of  some  neigh- 
boring troops,  or  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  stur- 
dy militia.  From  an  overpowering  land  mutiny,  the 
faithful  may  retreat  as  from  a burning  edifice;  but 
from  a mutiny  at  sea  there  is  no  retreat  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  ship.  A mutiny  on  land  does 
not  always  vitally  endanger  the  interests  or  the  fame 
of  the  country.  But  the  very  object  of  a mutiny  at 
sea,  in  the  naval  service,  is  the  conversion  of  a na- 
tional ship  to  some  evil  use,  and  the  consequent 
wounding  of  the  national  honor.  Hence  the  law, 
with  an  unwavering  hand,  has  engraved  on  the  list 
of  capital  offences  all  naval  mutinies,  whether  great 
or  small — whether  matured  or  yet  in  their  early  de- 
velopement.  Nor  need  the  evil  intent  be  bodied 
forth  in  action,  to  complete  the  legal  crime.  The 
mutinous  imagining  of  a single  heart,  if  revealed  to 
a single  ear,  with  a corrupt  purpose,  brings  down  on 
the  offender  the  death-bearing  sentence  of  the  law. 
Not  only  a mutiny,  but  the  “attempt”  to  create  one 
in  the  naval  service  is,  by  the  words  of  the  statute, 
punishable  with  the  loss  of  life. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  nor  is  it  pretended,  that  be- 
cause Mr.  Spencer,  Cromwell, and  Small  had  forfeit- 
ed their  lives,  the  commander  of  the  Somers  might 
therefore  direct  them  to  be  executed.  It  is  admitted 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
his  duty  to  detain  them  in  safe  custody,  and  bring 
them  home  to  be  tried.  But  the  mutiny  was  of  an 
unusual  and  unprecedented  character.  It  created  a 
case  which  the  statute  law  did  not  contemplate,  and 
could  not  reach.  It  was  believed,  and  forreasons  of 
overwhelming  force,  that  neither  Mr.  Spencer,  nor 
Cromwell,  nor  Small,  could  have  been  brought 
into  port,  without  the  most  imminent  jeopardy  to  the 
brig  and  the  lives  of  the  faithful  officers  and  crew. 
It  was  on  this  ground — the  unyielding  ground  of  im- 
perative necessity — that  the  commander  of  the  So- 
mers found  himself  placed,  when  he  reluctanly 
directed  the  execution  of  Mr.  Spencer,  Crom- 
well, and  Small.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he 
now  appeals  for  his  justification,  to  this  court,  to 
his  country,  to  the  civilized  world,  and  humbly  and 
reverentially  to  his  God. 

The  size  and  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
Somers  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  judging 
of  the  necessity  of  the  execution.  She  had  no  ma- 
rines, a body  at  men  distinct  from  the  crew  in  organ- 
ization and  feeling,  on  whom  in  ordinary  ships  of  war 
the  police  and  discipline  greatly  depended,  and  who 
form  a counterpoise  and  check  to  the  turbulent  spi- 
rits of  common  seamen.  She  is  of  the  smallest  class 
of  vessels  of  war.  She  had  no  place  where  prison- 
ers could  be  safely  secured,  or  even  separated  from 
intercourse  with  the  crew.  Her  hold  was  filled  to 
its  utmost  capacity  by  ballast,  water  tanks,  ammuni- 
tion, stores,  and  other  necessaries  of  a vessel  of  war 
in  actual  service.  There  was  not  a foot  of  room  for 
confining  prisoners  in  the  hold;  and  had  there  been 
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room  there,  no  means  existed  for  effectually  separa- 
rating  it  from  the  berth-deck,  where  all  the  crew 
slept  and  ate,  the  berth-deck  being  divided  from  the 
hold  only  by  loose,  moveable  hatches,  which  could 
have  been  either  lifted  up  from  above,  or  knocked 
up  from  below,  by  the  smallest  boy  on  board.  The 
berth-deck,  the  steerage,  the  ward  room  and  the  ca- 
bin, formed  the  four  apartments  below  decks. 

The  three  last  were  very  small  rooms,  and  all  the 
apartments  below  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
only  thin  and  frail  partitions,  through  which  a strong 
man  could  force  his  way  from  the  brig’s  stem  to  her 
stern,  by  the  shove  of  the  shoulder  or  the  push  of  the 
foot.  Nor  was  there  sufficient  substance  in  the  thin 
and  frail  partitions  below  deck  to  prevent  communi- 
cation in  the  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  or  even  by  a 
whisper.  The  safest  place  of  confinement  onboard 
the  Somers  was,  therefore,  the  open  deck;  in  the 
after  part  of  which  the  mutineers  were  in  fact  con- 
fined. But  the  deck  as  flush,  fore  and  aft;  and  there 
the  prisoners  necessarily  remained  within  a few  feet 
of  each  other  and  in  full  sight  of  the  crew.  To  pre- 
vent the  prisoners  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  crew  by  words,  was  difficult; 
to  prevent  such  communication  by  signs  was  impos- 
sible. 

The  officers  perceived  that  the  art  of  secret  and 
silent  communication  was  not  only  understood,  but 
practised  on  board  the  Somers;  and  they  were  not 
surprised  to  learn  on  reaching  home,  that  Mr.  Spen- 
cer had  taken  lessons  and  become  an  expert  in  that 
art,  which  no  doubt  he  taught  to  his  associates  in  the 
conspiracy.  It  would  have  been  only  the  work  of  a 
minute  for  the  unconfined  malcontents,  had  they 
made  a rush  to  the  after  part  of  the  deck,  to  have 
struck  off  the  irons  of  the  prisoners,  and  placed  them 
at' their  head.  And  had  the  rush  overcome  the  offi- 
cers on  deck,  the  officers  below  could  scarcely  have 
come  to  the  rescue,  as  they  must  have  ascended  by 
narrow  steps,  and  through  the  small  companion  scut- 
tles, at  which  two  or  three  resolute  men  might  easily 
have  cloven  them  down. 

When  the  mutinous  conspiracy  first  reached  the 
ears  of  the  commander  of  the  Somers  through  Mr. 
Wales,  it  had  attained  a formidable  growth.  Until 
the  arrival  of  the  brig  at  Madriria,  on  the  outward 
voyage,  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of  the  crew  had 
been  correct.  From  her  sailing  thence  a difference 
■was  observed;  and  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca on  the  homeward  voyage,  their  conduct  and  de- 
meanor became  worse  and  worse.  These  facts  are 
proved  by  all  the  witnesses  for  the  defence.  The 
cause  of  this  remarkable  change  was  for  a time  veil- 
ed in  mystery.  It  was  well  known  that  there  had 
been  no  variation  in  the  conduct  of  the  commander; 
that  his  government  throughout  the  voyage,  though 
firm,  had  been  uniformly  paternal. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  plot  solved  the  mystery, 
and  demonstrated  that  the  mutinous  conspiracy  had 
been  the  sole  cause  of  this  change  of  conduct  and 
demeanor.  The  extent  of  the  change  clearly  evinc- 
ed the  powerful  and  wide  spread,  though  silent  ope- 
ration of  the  cause  which  produced  it.  The  conclu- 
sion was  inevitable,  that  the  poison  of  the  mutiny 
had  already  pervaded  a large  portion  of  the  ship’s 
company.  According  to  Mr.  Spencer’s  statement, 
proved  by  the  change  in  the  conduct  and  demeanor 
of  the  crew  not  to  have  been  exaggerated,  he  alrea- 
dy numbered  twenty  determined  associates,  compris- 
ing of  course  the  eldest  and  the  strongest.  For  Mr. 
Spencer  had  declared  to  Mr.  Wales  that  he  would 
have  none  of  the  “small  fry,”  as  he  termed  the  les- 
ser boys;  that  they  were  useless  on  board;  and  that 
he  would  get  rid  of  them  when  he  came  into  power, 
by  making  them  “ walk  the  plank.'”  And  yet  the  les- 
ser boys  composed  a large  portion  of  the  crew.  The 
foundations  of  the  mutinous  conspiracy  had  been 
laid  deep,  and  broad  and  firm,  for  an  officer  of  the 
brig  had  been  the  chief  architect.  He,  though  bound 
in  duly  and  in  honor  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  promote 
the  discipline  and  elevate  the  mental  and  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  crew,  had  been  for  weeks  sedulously 
employed  in  sinking  them  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
insubordination  and  crime;  and  to  this  nefarious 
object  bad  been  devoting,  but  too  successfully,  all 
the  weight  derived  from  his  birth  and  official  rank, 
and  all  the  influence  of  talents,  manners,  and  ac- 
quirements, well  fitted  for  the  work  of  demoraliza- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known  that  a mutiny,  unless  suppressed 
at  its  very  outset,  usually  increases  as  it  goes  on,  in  a 
fearfully  rapid  ratio,  especially  when  thus  fomented 
and  impelled.  Nevertheless,  the  commander  of  the 
Somers  proceeded  with  great  caution.  He  first  caus- 
ed Mr.  Spencer  to  be  put  in  irons,  which  was  done 
on  the  26th  of  November.  This,  so  far  from  intimi- 
dating, only  irritated  the  mutinous  spirit.  The  next 
day  Cromwell  and  Small  were  arrested.  Still  the 
mutinous  spirit  continued  to  gather  strength.  Then 
fair  other  delinquents  were  added  to  the  number  of 


the  prisoners.  And  now  the  cause  of  irritation  was 
multiplied  seven  fold;  the  discontented  of  the  crew 
had  seven  objects  of  supposed  oppression  before 
them;  seven  themes  upon  which  to  appeal  to  their 
yet  uncontaminaled  shipmates;sevcn  common  wrongs 
to  avenge.  Besides,  the  unconfined  guilty  feared 
that  their  own  turn  might  come  next.  The  court 
martial  and  gallows  at  home  haunted  their  morbid 
imaginations.  Seven  of  their  accomplices  were  in 
irons,  either  of  whom,  by  turning  state’s  witness 
might  insure  their  own  conviction.  To  arrive  in 
port  was  to  come  within  the  jaws  of  danger,  proba- 
bly of  death.  The  words  of  the  commander  that 
the  offenders  would  be  taken  home  for  trial,  were 
perpetually  sounding  in  their  ears.  They  became 
convinced  that  the  boldest  course  was  to  them  the 
surest  one;  that  the  pirate’s  black  flag  was  now  the 
safest  protection  against  the  violated  laws  of  their 
country. 

Never  was  a crew  where  malcontents  could  have 
had  a fairer  chance  of  making  proselytes.  The  crew 
of  the  Somers  were  almost  all  apprentices,  many  of 
them  men  in  physical  strength,  but  all  of  them  boys 
in  mind.  Their  youthful  feelings  were  peculiarly 
open  to  sympathetic  appeals;  their  undisciplined  im- 
aginations liable  to  be  easily  beguiled  by  seductive 
pictures  of  the  freedom  and  pleasures  of  the  rover’s 
course.  The  season  of  youth,  especially  of  untutor- 
ed youth,  is  proverbially  exposed  to  temptations. — 
How  impressive,  then,  must  have  been  the  mutinous 
appeals  to  the  crew  of  the  Somers,  carried  home,  as 
they  were,  by  the  corrupting  example  of  the  chief 
conspirator!  Highly  born  and  educated,  he  had  re- 
nounced hopes  as  brilliant  and  dear  as  ever  glittered 
before  the  eye  or  touched  the  heart  of  an  American 
youth — the  laurels  of  honest  fame  and  sweet  de- 
lights of  domestic  love — his  country’s  plaudits  and 
his  parents’  smiles — for  the  wild  and  tragic  drama  of 
a pirate’s  life. 

How  resistless  must  have  been  the  influence  of  this 
pernicious  example  on  the  lowly,  credulous,  reckless 
spirits  of  the  ships  berth  deck,  to  whom  the  path  of 
virtue  might  have  seemed  to  promise  nothing  but  un- 
remitting toil  and  unrelenting  poverty,  and  to  each  of 
whom  their  tempers  might  have  said,  “the  world  is 
not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world’s  law?”  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  officers  to  draw  a line  of  separation 
between  the  sound  and  the  unsound  parts  of  the  crew. 
They  slept  and  ate  in  the  same  apartment,  unattend- 
ed by  any  officer.  They  watched  and  worked  in 
groups.  The  life  of  common  seamen  on  shipboard 
is  necessarily  gregarious.  They  can  communicate 
with  each  other  by  whispers,  by  signs,  by  looks. — 
The  officer  could  no  more  check  the  progress  of  mu- 
tiny among  the  crew  than  they  could  the  progress  of 
cutaneous  disease.  Nor  could  they  ascertain  how 
far  the  mutiny  had  extended.  They  knew  that 
the  moral  malady  had  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease since  the  day  when  Mr.  Spencer  had  boast- 
ed that  he  had  already  twenty  associates  at  his 
call;  and  it  required  the  Omniscient  eye  to  select 
those,  if  any,  on  whom  the  officers  might  now  rely. 

To  have  held  an  inquest  with  a view  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  uncontined  malefactors  would  have 
been  worse  than  useless.  Their  universal  assevera- 
tion of  innocencey  could  not  have  gained  credence 
against  the  daily  and  hourly  demonstrations  of  their 
guilt.  And  had  the  names  of  the  unconfined  male- 
factors been  truly  ascertained,  there  could  have  been 
no  action  on  the  discovery.  There  was  not  space  to 
hold,  or  force  to  guard,  any  increased  number  of  pri- 
soners. And  to  have  singled  out  the  culprits  by  name 
and  branded  them  with  a sort  of  anticipated  convic- 
tion, and  yet  have  permitted  them  to  roam  at  large, 
intermingling  freely  with  the  crew,  with  the  halter  of 
the  law  about  their  necks,  would  only  have  made  the 
culprits  themselves  more  infuriated  and  desperate; 
while  the  government  of  the  ship,  by  exposing  its 
own  imbecility,  would  have  sunk  into  disrepute  and 
contempt. 

Between  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  the  execu- 
tion, the  mutinous  indications  were  unceasing.  Yet 
were  they  deep  rather  than  loud.  The  fire  beneath 
the  surface  which  causes  the  earthquake,  reserves  for 
the  hour  of  the  explosion  its  more  palpable  and  awful 
demonstrations.  In  this  instance  especially,  the  mu- 
tiny had  now  been  taught  by  its  own  brief  history  to 
be  circumspect  and  subtle.  Nevertheless  the  flame, 
covered  but  not  suppressed,  gave  ceaseless  and  sure 
signs  that  the  time  of  its  bursting  forth  was  near  at 
hand. 

The  general  disobedience  of  orders  when  first  an- 
nounced, and  the  stern  defiance  with  which  they 
were  afterward  obeyed  when  more  peremptorily  re- 
peated; the  frequent  gathering  of  the  older  and 
stronger  of  the  crew  in  groups  for  secret  consulta- 
tion, and  their  stealing  away  at  the  approach  of  an 
officer,  or  else  changing  the  discourse  to  some  indif- 
ferent subject,  aDd  raising  their  voices  to  the  ordina- 


ry key;  the  carrying  away  of  the  maintopgallant 
mast  by  the  sudden  and  violent  jerk  of  the  weather 
royal  brace  by  Small,  who  had  just  left  the  side  of 
Cromwell,  evidently  by  design,  and  with  the  intent 
to  throw  overboard  the  boy  on  the  royal  yard,  that 
confusion  and  a chance  for  the  outbreak  might  thence 
ensue,  the  simultaneous  mustering  of  the  chief  conspi- 
rators at  the  maintopmast  head  on  that  occasion, 
watching  the  moment  for  action,  to  which  point  was 
also  directed  the  fixed  and  anxious  gaze  of  Mr. 
Spencer;  the  refusal  of  the  men  to  come  aft  at  first 
when  ordered  there  to  aid  in  sending  up  the  new  top- 
gallant mast,  and  then  the  tumultuous  rushing  thi- 
ther by  nearly  all  the  crew,  stamping  with  their 
feet — an  outrage  made  more  suspicious  by  its  hap- 
pening after  dark;  the  repetition  of  the  same  sedi- 
tious conduct  on  the  following  evening  when  the 
crew  were  called  aft  to  the  main  trysail  sheet,  with 
the  farther  circumstance  that  the  rushing  aft  was 
continued  even  after  the  crew  had  been  distinctly 
ordered  to  return  forward;  the  repeated  missing  at 
the  muster  without  excuse  by  those  named  in  the 
Greek  paper,  in  defiance  of  the  government  of  the 
handspikes,  heavers,  and  holystones,  so  as  to  make 
them  accessible  to  the  conspirators  at  the  moment  of 
need,  and  the  sharpening  of  the  African  knife  and 
battle  axe;  the  stealthy  glances  of  the  conspirators 
towards  the  places  in  the  wardroom  and  steerage 
where  the  officers  off  duty  kept  their  arms;  the  de- 
claration by  one  of  the  conspirators  that  he  would 
like  to  get  the  African  knife  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  that  the  knife  would  yet  have  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  slaughter;  the  raising  of  a handspike 
in  a threatening  manner  by  the  same  conspirator 
against  an  officer,  whom  he  sought  to  take  unawares; 
the  ceaseless  efforts  of  those  named  in  the  Greek 
paper  to  steal  aft  under  pretence  of  some  call  of 
duty,  so  as  to  be  near  the  prisoners,  watching  an  op- 
portunity for  communication  with  them,  and  the  fre- 
quent interchange  of  significant  glances  between  the 
prisoners  and  them;  the  sullenness  and  moroseness 
of  the  crew;  their  whisperings;  the  seditious  expres- 
sions which  were  occasionally  overheard;  the  inso- 
lent and  menacing  tone  assumed  by  them;  their 
ominous  expressions  of  displeasure  at  the  prisoners 
being  kept  in  irons;  are  among  the  numberless  cir- 
cumstances which  collectively  force  on  the  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  observer  the  full  conviction 
that  the  mutiny  was  rapidly  maturing  for  its  final 
outbreak. 

Add  to  these  the  dark  and  portentous  looks  of  the 
crew,  which,  like  the  lowering  sky  presaging  a tor- 
nado, a seaman’s  eye  could  detect  and  appreciate, 
but  which  a seaman’s  tongue  cannot  adequately  de- 
scribe. The  sullenness  and  moroseness,  the  violent 
and  menacing  demeanor,  and  the  portentous  looks  of 
the  crew  between  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  the 
execution,  are  not  the  creations  of  fancy.  Every 
officer  and  many  of  the  seamen  have  sworn  to  their 
existence.  All  these  witnesses  would  not  league 
together  to  deceive  you;  and  they  could  not  have 
been  themselves  deceived.  They  are  nautical  men, 
well  acquainted  with  the  usual  manners,  demeanor 
and  looks  of  seamen,  and  were  eye  witnesses  of 
what  they  state.  They  observed  the  ominous  appear- 
ances from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to  day,  and 
watched  with  care  their  fearful  progress.  That  one 
witness  in  such  a case  might  be  mistaken  is  not  very 
unlikely;  that  a number  of  witnesses  should  be  so 
mistaken,  is  against  all  probability.  To  reject  their 
united  evidence  as  fabulous  or  imaginative,  would 
be  to  destroy  that  faith  which  man,  from  his  social 
relations,  is  bound  to  place  in  the  testimony  of  his 
fellow  men. 

But  to  oppose  all  these  accumulated  proofs,  Mc- 
Kinley, McKee,  Green,  and  some  others,  whose 
names  appear  on  the  Greek  paper,  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  and  elevated  to. 
the  rank  of  witnesses  in  a court  of  justice.  By  thal 
paper  McKinley  and  McKee  had  prominent  posts 
specially  assigned  them  in  the  meditated  massacre. 
They,  with  Green,  were  brought  home  in  irons;  ami 
all  the  conspirators  stand  candidates  for  trial  before 
the  proper  tribunal  of  their  country,  for  life  or  death. 
Their  own  safety  required  that  they  should  boldly 
deny  the  existence  of  the  mutiny,  and  if  Mr.  Spen- 
cer correctly  estimated  their  character,  their  denial 
was  not  likely  to  falter  through  any  delicacy  of  con- 
science. To  felons  leagued  in  a conspiracy  of  murder 
and  of  piracy,  it  would  seem  a slight  thing  to  super- 
add  the  crime  of  wilful  falsehood.  Comment  upon 
such  witnesses  would  be  a useless  waste  of  time;  nor 
is  it  worth  while  to  marshal  against  them  the  phalanx 
of  opposing  testimony.  They  are  left  to  sink  under 
their  own  weight. 

The  omission  to  examine  Wilson,  to  whom  the 
Greek  paper  likewise  assigned  a chief  place  in  the 
meditated  massacre,  and  who  was  the  actor  in  the 
scenes  of  the  African  knife,  the  hand-spike  and  the 
battle  axe,  and  who  was  also  brought  home  in  irons, 
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is  a virtual  admission  that  the  prosecutor  was 
afraid  to  examine  him;  that,  if  examined,  he  would 
have  betrayed  secrets  fatal  to  the  prosecution,  and 
which  are  still  locked  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  con- 
spirators. 

The  slander  sometimes  suggested,  that  the  officers 
of  the  Somers  were  rendered  nervous  by  unmanly 
fear,  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  case  and  of  the 
true  character  of  the  American  naval  officer.  Of 
himself  the  commander  would,  in  this  respect,  say 
nothing.  But  of  his  eleven  associate  officers,  he  is 
bound  to  say  that  never  were  men  in  perilous  circum- 
stances more  cool,  collected,  and  tem  perate,  than  they. 
They  proposed  no  hasty  effusion  of  blood,  though 
conscious  that  their  own  lives  were  in  momentary 
peril.  After  the  discovery  of  the  mutiny,  five  days 
and  nights  were  given  to  dispassionate  and  solemn 
deliberation.  Nor  was  the  execution  recommended 
until  ithad  been  gradually  ascertained,  by  melancho- 
ly proofs,  accumulating  daily  and  hourly,  that  the  ex- 
periment of  reiterated  arrests,  instead  of  breaking 
the  heart  of  the  conspiracy,  had  only  rendered  it 
more  ferocious  and  desperate. 

Unmanly  fear,  it  is  believed,  is  not  wont  to  be  an 
inmate  in  the  bosoms  of  American  naval  officers. — 
Our  youthful  navy  has  produced  many  heroes;  per- 
haps few  cowards.  Unmanly  fear  would  heretofore 
have  been  thought  a strange  malady  in  our  naval 
service.  It  did  not  “in  times  that  tried  men’s  souls” 
display  itself  in  our  vessels  of  war  on  the  lakes  or 
osi  the  ocean.  That  this  malady  should  have  its  first 
outbreak  in  the  Somers;  that  it  should  have  spread 
at  once  from  officer  to  officer  until  all  were  infected 
without  one  exception;  and  that  its  morbed  influence 
Should,  in  every  instance,  have  destroyed  the  health- 
ful exercise  of  the  mental  vision,  the  judgment  and 
the  memory — is  a supposition  which,  to  gain  cre- 
dence, should  rest  on  something  besides  mere  sug- 
gestion. 

From  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Spencer  to  the  execution, 
the  officers  of  the  Somers  had  upon  them  a heavy 
weight  of  labor  and  responsibility.  They  stood  senti- 
nels on  the  deck,  and  ultimately  had  no  alternative 
but  to  remain  there,  under  arms,  day  and  night, 
watch  and  watch  about.  To  the  refreshing  influence 
of  quiet  sleep  they  had  become  strangers.  Fatigue 
and  consuming  care  were  wasting  away  their  youth- 
ful frames.  Nature  would  have  endured  the  strug- 
gle but  little  longer.  And  while  their  physical 
strength  was  hourly  becoming  less  and  less,  the  dan- 
ger was  hourly  becoming  greater  and  greater.  It 
was  now  manifest  that  the  government  of  the  brig 
bad  been  despoiled  of  its  moral  power.  It  had  lost 
that  instinct  of  discipline,  that  loyalty  to  authority, 
‘‘that  subordination  of  the  heart,”  which  form  the 
conservative  elements  in  that  little  floating  world,  a 
national  ship.  Anarchy,  deep  and  wide  spread,  was 
predominant;  and  physical  force  had  become  the  sole 
arbiiress. 

Theconspiracy,  confident  in  its  strength,  matured  in- 
its  counsels,  and  murderous  in  its  resolves,  was  now 
ripe  for  action.  Implements  of  wood  and  of  iron 
were  always  at  hand,  well  suited  to  arm  the  male- 
factor for  a hasty  and  close  combat.  A sudden  acci- 
dent abstracting  the  attention  of  the  officers,  or  the 
confusion  incident  to  a squall  at  sea,  or  even  the  co- 
ver of  a dark  night,  might  at  any  moment  have 
brought  the  mutiny  to  a successful  issue.  And  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence?  I pass  over  the 
murder  of  the  officers  and  faithful  of  the  crew  as 
comparatively  a very  little  thing.  The  lives  of  mili- 
tary men,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  are  plighted  to 
their  country;  and  compared  to  the  honor  of  that 
country,  individual  life  is  at  the  drop  of  the  ocean. 

But  the  nation’s  honor  was  now  at  stake.  An 
American  vessel  of  war  was  about  to  become  a pi- 
ratical cruiser.  A vessel  which  had  been  born  into 
cur  .naval  family,  and  consecrated  as  a defender  of 
her  country’s  glory,  and  one  of  the  protectors  of  the 
greatcommonwealth  of  civilized  man,  was  about  to 
•he  tarn  from  her  sphere  and  let  loose  a lawless  wan- 
derer upon  the  deep,  carrying  along  in  her  devious 
■coursa,  like  a comet  loosened  from  its  obit,  devasta- 
tion, and  terror,  and  death.  Perhaps  no  vessel  could 
be  found  better  fitted  to  become  the  pest  of  the 
■ocean.  Seldom  surpassed  in  speed  by  any  thing  pro- 
pelled by  sails;  of  sufficient  strength  to  overcome 
merchantmen;  so  small  and  light  that,  if  pressed 
by  superior  force,  she  might  retire  beyond  their 
reach  and  hide  herself  in  shoal  water;  capable  of 
supplying  herself  from  her  prizes  with  men,  naval 
storee.  provisions  and  water,  she  might  have  made 
ber  home  on  the  seas  without  ever  entering  port. 
There,  swift  and  destructive  as  thfe  pestilence,  by 
turns  showing  herself  on  the  Atlantic,  and  then  in 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  she  might  have  been 
the  world’s  terror  for  years,  without  its  being  known 
from  whence  the  scourge  came  or  whither  it  went. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Somers  to  do.  He  was  alone  on  the 


ocean.  He  could  not  invoke  a regular  court  martial. 
He  asked  the  best  and  only  counsel  within  his  reach. 
He  made  a written  appeal  to  his  officers  for  their  ad- 
vice'. His  officers,  after  examining  the  witnesses, 
and  with  full  deliberation,  returned  him  their  writ- 
ten, unanimous,  ansi  solemn  judgment,  that  the  exe- 
cution of  the  three  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny  was 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel, 
and  the  lives  of  the  faithful  on  board.  With  this 
judgment  of  the  only  court  within  his  reach,  his 
own  opinion  concurred.  The  high  seas  furnished 
no  learned  jurists  with  whom  he  might  consult.  But 
he  had  with  him  a volume  of  nature’s  laws,  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  the  human  heart. 

In  that  volume  he  read  that  necessity  ordains  its 
own  controlling  canons;  that  they  who  seek  unlaw- 
fully to  slay,  may  themselves  be  slain  without  for- 
mal process,  when  the  self-preservation  of  the  as- 
sailed renders  the  sacrifice  inevitable.  And,  above 
all,  he  found,  in  that  same  volume,  the  natural  ele- 
ments of  national  jurisprudence;  and  there  he  read, 
that  when  on  some  remote  station,  or  on  the  solitary 
deep,  the  commanding  officer,  by  land  or  sea,  bound 
as  it  were  by  an  oath  to  protect,  at  the  expense  of 
life,  or  hundreds  of  lives,  the  vital  interests  and  sa- 
cred honor  of  his  country,  shall  find  those  vital  inte- 
rests and  that  sacred  honor  about  to  be  deeply  and 
incurably  wounded  by  a band  of  apostate  felons,  and 
that  the  evil  cannot  be  averted  but  by  the  death  of 
those  felons,  without  the  formalties  of  law,  he  is  in 
duty  bound  to  rouse  up  his  spirit  to  the  majesty  of 
the  occasion,  and,  poising  himself  on  his  own  mag- 
nanimity, grasp,  with  unfaltering  hand,  the  sword  of 
righteous,  though  summary  retribution.  The  execu- 
tion took  place.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  remedy 
would  be  decisive:  for  of  the  mal-contents  there 
werenone,  save  Mr.  Spencer,  Cromwell,  and  Small, 
who  could  navigate  the  vessel;  and  it  was  known 
that  guilt  would  not  trust  itself  to  the  broad  ocean 
without  a navigator. 

The  commander  of  the  Somers  was  influenced  by 
no  private  motives.  He  had  no  feeling  of  personal! 
hostility  against  the  prisoners.  To  the  deep  agony 
which  their  fate  caused  him  his  officers  have  borne 
witness.  He  was  conscious  that  the  nation  which  he 
served  "was  jealously  alive  to  any  unusual  exertion 
of  power;  and  that,  upon  his  return  home,  he  would 
be  ca'lled  to  a strict  account,  for  the  shedding  of 
blood,  not  drawn  from  the  public  and  declared  ene- 
mies of  his  country.  He  was  not  unmindful  that 
the  distinguished  father  of  the  chief  culprit  held  an 
office  of  high  trust  and  authority,  and  that  the  hos- 
tile influence  of  that  father  would  be  an  evil  not 
lightly  to  be  encountered.  But  the  exigency  of  the 
case  impelled  him  forward.  The  path  of  honor  and 
conscience  was  rugged,  but  it  was  plain.  There  was 
no  bye-path  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  by  which  he 
could  escape.  And  he  trusts  that,  had  the  chief  cul- 
prit been  of  his  own  blood,  he  would  not  have  fal- 
tered in  the  career  of  duty. 

Upon  his  return  home,  the  commander  learned 
that  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  still  studied  and 
obeyed,  was  also  the  law  of  his  country,  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  law  of  the  civilized  world.  Perhaps 
no  name  stands  higher  in  British  jurisprudence  than 
that  of  Edward  Law,  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
England,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1802,  less  than  three  months  before  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bench,  he  conducted,  in  his  capacity 
of  attorney  general,  a public  prosecution  against 
Joseph  Wall  for  an  alleged  murder  at  the  Island  of 
Goree,  in  Africa,  of  which  island  he  had  been  go- 
vernor. The  act  complained  of  was  one  of  need- 
less and  atrocious  cruelty.  Under  the  pretence  of  a 
mutiny  of  doubtful  existence,  without  a genera]  or 
regimental  court  martial,  of  which  the  materials 
were  at  hand,  and  without  any  necessity  urging  im- 
mediate action,  as  the  mutiny,  if  any,  was  past,  the 
governor  had  caused  a soldier  to  be  whipped  eight 
hundred  lashes,  with  a rope  eight  times  as  thick  as 
the  ordinary  cat-o’-nine  tails.  To  do  the  work  ef- 
fectually he  had  employed  five  or  six  strong  negroes, 
specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  who,  in  the  spirit 
of  emulation,  each  whipped  with  all  his  might  till 
he  was  tired,  and  then  passed  the  rope  to  a fresh 
hand;  and  thus  the  rope  went  round  among  the  ne- 
groes in  succession  until  the  whole  number  of  lashes 
had  been  inflicted. 

The  governor  had  stood  by  to  enjoy  the  scene,  re- 
peatedly urging  the  negroes  to  whip  harder;  “to  cut 
him  to  the  liver;  to  cut  him  to  the  heart.”  The  sol- 
dier had  died  of  his  hurts,  and  the  brutal  governor 
was  condemned  and  executed.  But  even  on  that  oc- 
casion, when  the  torrent  of  righteous  indignation 
seemed  to  be  bearing  all  before  it,  the  attorney  ge- 
neral rose  above  his  feelings  as  a man  to  a sense  of 
his  duty  as  the  representative  of  his  king  and  coun- 
try, and  carefully  laid  down  to  the  jury,  as  a land- 
mark for  their  government,  the  great  principle  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  from  his  speech.  The 


application  of  the  extract  to  the  case  of  the  So 
mers,  generally  and  specially,  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment: 

“But  let  it  not,”  says  he,  “be  understood  on  that 
account,  that  there  may  not  be  circumstances — it 
will  be  for  Governor  Wall  to  show  that  such  cir- 
cumstances-existed — which  may  constitute  a suffi- 
cient, adequate,  and  full,  defence  for  a military  offi- 
cer, in  the  infliction  of  punishment  without  either  a 
general  or  regimental  court  martial;  for  if  there  be 
that  degree  of  imminent  necessity  which  supercedes 
the  recourse  to  any  ordinary  tribunal;  if  there  be 
actually  existing  that  flagrant  mutiny  which  must 
either  be  suppressed  by  force,  and  by  the  immediate, 
though  irregular  application  of  severe  punishment, 
or  must  be  left  to  rage  uncontrolled,  at  the  utmost 
peril  of  public  safety,  that  which  I was  just  now 
pronouncing  to  be  irregular,  becomes,  if  the  more 
regular  and  appropriate  course  of  proceeding  in  such 
cases  cannot  be  resorted  to,  itself  regular  and  capa- 
ble of  being  justified  upon  every  principle  of  public 
duty,  for  it  imports  the  public  safety,  that  the  means 
of  resisting  an  enormous  and  overbearing  evil  should 
be  as  strong,  sudden,  and  capable  o<"  application,  as 
the  evil  itself  is  capable  of  immediate  mischievous 
effect;  and  if  this  has  been  the  case  here,  it  will  car- 
ry its  own  justification  with  it. 

Gentlemen,  upon  (his  occasion,  therefore,  it  will  be 
most  important  for  the  prisoner  to  establish  that  there 
existed,  in  point  of  fact,  a mutiny.  When  he  has  es- 
tablished in  point  of  fact  (if  he  can  do  so)  that  there 
existed  a mutiny,  if  he  can  go  farther,  and  show  that 
the  ordinary  modes  of  trial  could  not  be  resorted  to, 
and  that  upon  conference  with  the  officers,  that  which, 
on  the  emergency  was  thought  best  to  be  done,  was 
done,  and  that  there  was  no  wanton  abuse  of  power 
in  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the  prisoner  will 
be  entitled  to  go  quit  of  the  charge  made  upon  him  by 
this  indictment,  [a] 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  (assisted  by  Justices  Laurence  and  Rooke,)  un- 
i equivocally  ratified  the  rule  of  law  as  laid  down  by 
the  attorney-general. 

The  great  principal  of  universal  jurisprudence  thus 
laid  down  by  the  future  Lord  Ellenborough  to  the 
English  jury,  and  confirmed  by  the  English  court,  had 
been  previously  recognized  as  a part  of  the  American 
code,  and  carried  into  practice  by  Washington  him- 
self, in  the  case  of  the  Jersey  mutiny  in  1781.  The 
following  is  extracted  from  Marshall’s  life  of  Wash- 
ington:— 

“General  Washington,  who,  though  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  both  of  the  civil  and  military  officers,  had 
been  extremely  mortified  at  the  issue  of  the  mutiny  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  who  was  now  confident  of 
the  reliance  to  be  placed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  eastern 
troops,  who  were  composed  of  natives;  determined  by 
strong  measures  to  stop  the  farther  progress  of  a spirit 
which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  army.  In 
pursuance  of  this  determination,  he  immediately 
ordered  a detachment  to  march  against  the  mutineers 
and  to  bring  them  to  unconditional  submission. — 
General  Howe,  who  commanded  this  detachment, 
was  instructed  to  make  no  terms  with  the  insurgents, 
while  they  had  arms  iD  their  hands,  or  were  in  a 
stale  of  resistance;  and  as  soon  as  they  should  surrender, 
to  seize  a few  of  the  most  active  leaders  and  to  execute 
them  on  the  spot. 

These  orders  being  promptly  and  implicitly  obeyed 
the  Jersey  mutineers  were  compelled  to  return  to 
their  duty.”  (b) 

The  very  words  used  by  general  Washington  in  his 
letter  to  General  Howe,  dated  22d  January,  1781,  are 
as  follows: — “If  you  succeed  in  bringing  the  revolted 
troops  to  a surrender,  you  will  instantly  execute  a few 
of  the  most  active  and  incendiary  leaders. ”(c)  This  or- 
der for  instantaneous  execution  could  not  have  con- 
templated either  a general  or  regimental  court  mar- 
tial, the  formation  and  action  of  which  are  always  at- 
tended with  somedelay.  Itis  true  that  General  Howe 
says  that  “a  field  court  martial  was  presently  held.” 

But  this  field,  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
drum-head  court  martial,  is  not  known  to  the  statute 
law  of  this  country  or  of  England.  It  is  the  mere 
creature  of  urgent  necessity,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Somers,  may  not  brook  delay;  and  it  is  of  no 
more  legal  validity  than  the  consultation  of  officers 
on  board  that  vessel.  Its  design  is  simply  to  aid  the 
judgment  of  the  commander,  and  to  show  the  world 
that  he  has  acted  with  the  best  advice  allowed  by  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  On  the  trial  of  Governor 
Wall,  the  learned  attorney  general,  in  speaking  of  a 
field  or  drum-head  court  martial,  says;  “It  is  not  a 
trial,  but  something  that  the  necessity  of  the  case 
overlooks.”  (d) 


(a)  XXVIII  Howell  State  Trials  60. 

(b)  IV  Marshall’s  Washington,  363. 

(c)  VII  Spark’s  Washington,  381. 

(d)  XXVIII  Howell’s  State  Trials,  101. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  joint  remarks 
of  Lords  Mansfield  and  Loughborough  in  the  case  of 
Johnstone  against  Sutton. 

The  salvation  of  this  country  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  fleet;  without  discipline  they  would  be 
a rabble,  dangerous  only  to  their  friends  and  harm- 
less to  the  enemy;  commanders  in  a day  of  battle,” 
(and  the  s:uae  remark  applies  perhaps  more  strongly 
to  a day  of  pressing  mutiny,  “must  act  upon  delicate 
suspicions;  upon  the  evidence  of  their  own  eye.”  (e) 

Only  one  more  authority  will  be  cited.  Sir  James 
Marriott,  the  distinguished  admiralty  judge  in  a 
charge  delivered  by  him  to  the  jury  in  1792,  expresses 
himself  as  follows: 

“You  will  call  to  mind  continually  the  state  of  the 
par'ies  concerned,  the  mature  of  their  lives,  business 
and  necessities. 

Consequently,  in  judging  of  matters  committed  up- 
on the  high  seas,  you  will  take  into  view  the  slate  of 
society  upon  that  element,  where  all  is  violence.  This 
consideration  makes  a great  difference  between  ac- 
tions at  sea.  and  actions  on  land,  where  everything 
comes  within  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  where  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the 
subject  are  generally  secure  under  a mild  and  moder- 
ate government.  You  have  to  judge  of  ferocious  men, 
possessed  of  few  but  stong  ideas,  peculiar  to  their 
employment;  of  men  hardened  by  danger,  and  fear- 
less by  habit.  The  subjects  of  your  deliberation  are 
actions  done  on  a sudden;  vehement  from  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  occasion.  The  preservation  of 
ships  and  lives  depends  often  upon  some  act  of  severe, 
but  necessary  disciplne. 

“These  scenes  of  violence  present  no  very  amia- 
ble picture  of  human  nature;  but  such  violence  is  fre- 
quently justifiable,  sometimes  absolutely  necessary; 
because,  without  it,  no  commerce,  no  navigation,  no 
defence  of  the  kingdom  can  be  maintained.  The 
consideration  of  this  should  soften  the  rigor  of  judg- 
ment, which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  land,  by 
persons  ignorant  and  inexperienced  of  what  is  done 
at  sea.  It  is  painful  to  observe  that,  without  the 
greatest  care  in  weighing  of  evidence,  no  commander 
or  officer  of  a ship  can  be  safe  upon  his  trial.  In 
charge  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  other  men,  con- 
tending with  the  most  ferocious,  upon  an  ungoverna- 
ble element,  a commander  is  placed  every  moment 
in  danger  of  the  loss  of  character  and  life. 

“A  ship  is  a little  government  compressed  into  a 
narrow  compass,  in  which  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
security  for  any  man  on  board,  without  a rapid  and 
strong  occasional  exertion  of  an  absolute  power  plac- 
ed in  one  man.  Like  other  governments  and  situa- 
tions, the  command  of  a ship  is  open  to  the  most  hor- 
rid general  combinations  and  conspiracies,  with  all 
their  consequences,  fit  to  make  the  stoutest  heart 
tremble.  The  passions  operate  at  sea  without  con- 
trol; and  all  on  board  of  a ship  is  too  often  a scene 
of  misery,  terror,  disorder,  license,  resentment,  and 
revenge.”  (f) 

The  notion  recently  suggested  that  the  council  of 
officers  on  board  the  Somers  should  have  proceeded 
more  formally,  and,  having  first  served  written  char- 
ges on  the  accused,  should  have  conducted  the  exami- 
nation in  their  presence,  subject  to  their  cross  exami- 
nation, and  regular  defence,  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect. 

Each  of  the  three  persons  executed  had,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrest,  been  distinctly  informed  of  the 
charge  against  him;  and  two  of  them  had  afterward 
repeatedly  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  The  cer- 
tainty of  the  guilt  of  all  the  three  had  been  placed 
beyond  peradventure  by  theoccular  view  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  summary  inquest  before  the  council 
of  officers.  A regular  trial  was  utterly  precluded  by 
the  exigency  of  that  awful  occasion.  Necessity  stood 
stern  umpire,  and  allowed  no  time  for  the  ceremo- 
nies or  delays  of  the  law.  The  two  investigations 
of  the  case  on  land,  with  every  desire  of  the  courts 
to  proceed  with  despatch,  have  occupied,  that  before 
the  court  of  inquiry  at  least  twenty  days,  and  this  be- 
fore the  present  court  martial  more  than  forty  days; 
and  had  the  proposed  regular  trial  at  sea  continued 
but  one-tenth  of  the  shortest  of  those  times,  it  would, 
to  a moral  certainty,  have  been  interrupted  and  su- 
perceded by  the  threatened  catastrophe,  which,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  would  have  substituted  for  the 
reign  of  law  the  “reign  of  terror.”  The  very  expo- 
sure of  the  fact  that  the  trial  of  the  mutiny  was  for- 
mally going  on  for  life  or  for  death,  implicating  of 
course  the  unconfined  as  well  as  the  confined  guilty, 
would  of  itself  have  produced  a concussion  that  could 
Dot  have  failed  to  hasten  on  the  crisis. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  Somers  might 
have  left  at  St.  Thomas,  in  the  custody  of  the  govern- 
ment there,  the  prisoners  who  caused  the  danger. 
The  propriety  of  such  a course  may  be  thought  doubt- 


(e)  1 Drumford  aud  Eash,  449. 
(fj  Bee’s  Reports,  110. 


ful,  even  if  the  brig  could  have  reached  that  island 
in  safety.  An  American  ship  of  war  is  always  deem- 
ed competent  to  meet  an  enemy  from  without  of  a 
force  not  superior  to  her  own;  much  more  must  she 
be  deemed  competent  to  meet  and  quell,  by  her  own 
power,  an  enemy  from  within.  If  she  is  not  capable 
of  maintaining  her  own  discipline,  she  ought  not  to 
be  held  worthy  to  fight  her  country’s  battles.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a degradation  to  our  flag  for  an 
American  ship  of  war  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a foreign 
government  to  sustain  the  discipline,  or  quell  the  in- 
surrection of  her  own  crew.  But  these  speculations 
are  foreign  to  the  pending  trial.  The  evidence  re- 
pels the  supposition  that  the  Somers  could  have 
reached  St.  Thomas  in  safety  with  all  the  prisoners 
alive.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  what 
the  conspirators  intended  to  do,  they  would  do  quick- 
ly. Mr.  Wales  had  understood  from  Mr.  Spencer 
that  the  mutiny  was  to  take  effect  very  shortly,  and 
ever,  before  their  arrival  at  St.  Thomas. 

The  arrest  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  six  of  his  associates 
instead  of  retarding,  was  likely  to  accelerate  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Under  the  exasperation  caused  by  their 
arrest,  every  thing  indicated  an  immediate  outbreak. 
The  forebodings  of  the  unconfined  culprits  that  the 
commander  might  invoke  even  the  arm  of  foreign 
law  at  St.  Thomas,  and  cause  them  to  be  sent  home 
in  irons,  by  safe  conveyance,  to  meet  their  country’s 
doom,  lent  the  stimulant  of  desperation  to  the  other 
causes  of  excitement;  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  had  the  execution  not  taken  place  when  it  did, 
the  squall  which  followed  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
would  have  been  the  signal  for  the  final  explosion. 

The  bearing  away  of  the  Somers  for  some  other 
West  India  island  would  have  been  a still  more  dan- 
gerous expedient.  The  brig  would  not  have  escaped 
the  risks  incident  to  the  passage  to  St.  Thomas;  and 
the  sndden  departure  from  the  known  course  of  the 
voyage  would  have  been  virtually  an  official  admission 
that  the  mutiny  was  too  strong  for  the  authorities  of 
the  ship,  and  that  the  bearing  away  was  but  a flight 
from  the  dreaded  danger  to  crave  protection  from  the 
government  on  shore.  Such  an  admission,  while  it 
would  have  disheartened  the  faithful,  could  not  have 
failed  to  give  strength  to  the  ranks  of  the  faithless. 
It  would  have  confirmed  the  wavering  in  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  mutiny,  and  imparted  fresh  courage  to  the 
confirmed  in  guilt.  That  a crisis  would  have  been 
suddenly  forced  on  is  almost  beyond  a doubt,  The 
conspirators  would  have  hesitated  little  in  the  choice 
of  the  two  paths  before  them — the  one  leading  to  the 
irons,  the  prison,  and  the  gallows  of  the  law;  the 
other  conducting,  as  they  would  then  have  bodly  ex- 
pected, through  blood  and  massacre,  to  a sure  and 
prompt  victory,  sweetened  by  revenge,  and  crowning 
all  their  desperate  hopes. 

To  enable  the  court  the  better  to  judge  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  execution,  permit  me  to  bring  the  case 
to  another  test.  Suppose  that  the  execution  had  not 
taken  place;  that  the  unconfined  malcontents  had  ri- 
sen and  released  the  prisoners;  that  the  mutiny  had 
triumphed  and  the  brig  been  turned  into  a piratical 
cruiser;  that  the  faithful  of  the  officers  and  crew  had 
been  all  massacred,  except  the  commander  alone; 
that,  from  a refinement  in  cruelty,  the  pirates  had 
spared  his  wretched  life,  and  sent  him  on  shore  that 
he  might  be  forced  to  wend  home  his  solitary  way 
and  become  himself  the  disgraced  narrator  of  what 
would  then  indeed  have  been  the  tragedy  of  the  So- 
mers. With  what  a burst  of  indignation  would  the 
country  have  received  his  narrative!  How  would 
the  American  press,  with  its  thousand  tongues,  have 
overwhelmed  him  with  exclamations  and  interroga- 
tories like  these:  “You  were  seasonably  urged  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  your  trusty  officers,  to  save  their 
lives,  the  lives  of  your  faithful  seamen,  and  the  honor 
of  your  country,  by  the  timely  execution  of  those 
malefactors,  who  deserved  to  die,  and  whose  imme- 
diate death  was  imperiously  demanded  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Why  did  you  not  heed  the  counsel, 
the  earnest  counsel  of  your  associates  in  authority — 
your  constitutional  advisers — with  whose  opinion 
your  own  too  concurred?  You  did  not,  because  you 
dared  not.  You  faltered  in  the  path  of  known  and 
acknowledged  duty,  because  you  wanted  moral  cou- 
rage to  tread  it.  On  you,  in  the  judgment  of  con- 
science, devolves  the  responsibility  of  those  murders 
which  you  might  and  ought  to  have  prevented.  On 
you  recoils  the  disgrace  of  that  flag  which  never  sus- 
tained a blot  until  it  was  committed  to  your  charge.” 

To  finish  the  picture,  permit  we  to  fill  up  another 
part  of  the  canvass.  Suppose  that  the  Somers,  now 
turned  pirate,  while  cruising  off'  our  coast,  had  been 
permitted  by  Heaven,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  capture  some 
vessel  plying  between  this  and  Europe,  freighted 
with  the  talent  and  beauty  of  the  laud.  The  men  are 
all  murdered,  and  thfe  females,  including  perhaps  the 
new  made  wife,  and  maidens  just  blooming  into  wo- 
manhood, are  forced  to  become  the  brides  of  pirates. 
An  universal  shriek  of  agony  bursts  from  the  Ameri- 


can people  throughout  all  their  vast  domains;  and  the 
wailingis  echoed  backfromthe  whole  civilized  world. 
And  where  then  could  the  commander  of  the  Somers 
have  hidden  his  head  branded,  as  it  would  have  been, 
hy  a mark  of  infamy  as  indelible  as  that  stamped  on 
the  forehead  of  Cain. 

The  case  of  the  Somers  may  form  an  epoch  in  our 
naval  history.  Should  the  course  of  the  commander 
be  approved  by  his  country,  mutinies  in  our  ships  of 
war  will  probably  hereafter  be  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  should  this  court,  or  the  high  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  ori  the 
course  which  he  felt  himself  bound  to  pursue,  it  is 
respectfully  yet  solemnly  submitted  that  the  sentence 
will  be  the  signal  for  the  general  prevalence  of  insu- 
bordination in  our  navy.  The  means  and  subjects  of 
mutinous  excitement  are  always  at  hand.  Filled 
with  men  of  mixed  national  character;  crowded  with 
spirits  as  turbulent  as  the  element  on  which  they 
dwell,  the  ship’s  berth  deck  ever  abounds  in  materi- 
als of  combustion,  which  a single  spark  may  ignite. 
The  commander  must  quench  the  flame,  even  if  it  is 
sometimes  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  life.  He  must 
suppress  a mutiny  in  his  little  empire  by  the  applica- 
tion of  all  needful  force.  No  degree  of  force  is  su- 
perfluous or  unlawful,  that  is  necessary  for  the  sup- 
pression. Effectual  suppression  is  the  only  point  at 
which  he  can  rightfully  stop.  He  must  move  to  that 
point  with  a cautious,  not  with  a faltering  step.  He 
must  employ  gentle  means,  if  they  will  reach  the 
evil;  if  not,  he  must  resort  to  severer  measures,  and 
if  need  be  even  to  the  severest.  He  may  give  such 
time  to  mild  expedients  as  the  safety  of  the  ship  will 
allow;  not  a moment  longer. 

But  if  his  country’s  reproach  is  to  be  the  meed  of 
his  faithfulness,  other  commanders  will  take  warning 
from  his  example.  They  will  suffer  the  rage  of  mu- 
tiny to  pursue  its  fearful  course,  rather  than  arrest  it 
by  the  sure  sacrifice  of  their  own  character.  They 
will  risk  the  chance  of  being  cloven  down  at  sea  by 
the  weapons  of  the  mutineers,  leaving  to  them  the 
choice  of  time,  place,  and  mode  of  attack,  rather  than 
incur  the  certain  fate  of  perishing  at  home  by  the  dag- 
gers of  calumny.  They  love  their  country;  for  their 
native  land  they  would  cheerfully  die;  but  they  can- 
not, even  for  that  beloved  country,  willingly  lose  for 
ever  their  own  most  precious  character.  The  love 
of  character  is  not  the  least  of  the  motives  which 
have  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  peaceful 
hearths,  and  make  their  home  on  the  unquiet  seas. — 
And  to  sacrifice  their  good  name — “the  immediate 
jewel  of  their  souls” — even  on  the  altar  of  public 
weal,  requires  a sublimity  of  patriotism  beyond  the 
flight  of  ordinary  men. 

Discipline  is  the  first  and  second  and  third  virtue 
in  the  naval  code.  It  was  discipline,  perhaps  more 
than  even  courage,  which,  during  our  last  war  with 
England,  enabled  our  little  navy  to  work  its  miracles 
on  the  lakes  and  upon  the  ocean.  Of  those  glorious 
achievements,  the  commander  of  the  Somers  may 
speak  without  egotism,  for  he  was  not  then  of  an  age 
to  participate  in  their  dangers  or  their  fame.  The 
electric  shock  then  communicated  to  an  astounded 
world  can  never  be  forgotten;  for  it  has  passed  into 
the  immortal  pages  of  history.  The  great  British 
historian  of  the  present  century  speaks  of  it  in  these 
glowing  terms:  “When  therefore,”  he  says,  “it  was 
seen  that  in  repeated  instances  of  combats  of  single 
vessels  of  the  same  class  against  each  other,  the  ships 
of  the  United  Stales  had  proved  victorious,  the  Eng- 
lish were  stunned  as  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake; 
the  Americans  were  immeasurably,  and  with  good 
reason,  eiated;  and  the  other  nations  in  Europe 
thought  they  discerned  at  last  the  small  cloud  arising 
over  the  ocean,  which  was  to  involve  the  British  ma- 
ritime power  in  destruction.”  (g.)  And  the  cause  of 
these  discomfitures,  the  same  author  more  than  hints 
at  in  the  next  page  but  one.  He  there  says:  “Expe- 
rience had  now  proved  that  long  continued  and  unex- 
ampled success  had  produced  its  wonted  effect  in  re- 
laxing the  bands  of  British  naval  preparation;  and 
that  they  had  much  need  to  recollect,  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  world,  the 
word  for  an  army  was  derived  from  the  verb  to  exer- 
cise.'” It  was  then  the  Spartan  discipline  of  our  navy, 
no  less  than  its  Spartan  valor,  that  enabled  it  to  tri- 
umph over  the  proud  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Let  dis- 
cipline forever  be  regarded  as  its  sheet  anchor;  and 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  subordination  is  the  life, 
and  mutiny  the  death  of  discipline.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject  the  nominal  party  here  sinks  into  compa- 
rative unimportance,  and  the  American  nation  rears 
her  august  form,  entreating  that  her  youngest,  her 
favorite  offspring,  may  be  saved  from  its  worst  ene- 
my, — that  it  may  be  saved  from  the  demoralizing, 
destructive  principle  of  insubordination.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted. 

ALEXANDER  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE. 


(g)  X.  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  672. 
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American  manufactures.  The  Boston  Mercantile 
Journal  of  Saturday  says:  barque  Niagara,  which  clear- 
ed to-day  for  London,  takes  out  400  bales  of  cottons  of 
American  manufacture. 

Beautiful  Phenomenon.  A letter  from  an  officer  of 
She  United  States  Armv  at  Fort  Leavenworth  20th  March, 
writes  that  “on  the  14th  of  February,  at  3 A.  M.  the 
moen,  which  had  been  obscured  by  a cloud  for  some 
Lours,  burst  forth  of  a deep  blood-red  color,  with  a black 
cross  of  equal  proportions  over  the  face*  extending  be- 
yond the  rim,  while  on  the  two  sides  small  pieces  of 
rainbow  were  visible.  After  continuing  in  this  way  for 
about  an  hour,  the  color  of  the  moon  changed  to  its  or- 
dinary hue,  and  the  cross  became  a silvery  white,  with 
the  edges  extending  beyond  the  rim,  and  touching  the 
rainbows.  It  continued  so  for  half  an  hour,  and  heavy 
clouds  then  intervening  obscured  the  moon,  which  set 
unseen.  This  phenomenon  was  seen  by  the  hospital  at- 
tendants, who  were  up  at  that  hour,  some  of  them  very 
intelligent  men,  by  the  guard  and  sentinels  on  post,  and 
by  several  citizens  of  Weston,  a little  town  five  miles 
off.  The  next  morning  the  sun  rose,  accompanied  by 
two  dog-suns,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  nearly  equal 
in  brilliance  to  the  sun,  and  resembling  two  other  suns. 
This  latter  scene  was  witnessed  by  numbers.  In  addi- 
tion, for  about  two  weeks  past,  every  night  at  seven  to 
eight  o'clock,  a bright  streak  of  light  has  appeared  in  the 
heavens,  coming  from  the  west,  and  bearing  about  E. 
S.  E-,  and  resembling  very  much  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  tail  of  a comet.  I have  thought  it  my  duty  to  state 
these  things,  even  at  the  expense  of  being  discredited,  in 
the  hope  of  eliciting  a comparison  of  observations  else- 
where.’’ 

[Itis  quite  possible  that  the  above  phenomenon  across  the 
moon  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  by  the  comet,  then 
close  to  the  sun.  The  sun  and  moon  within  a few 
hours  of  the  time  mentioned,  were  in  opposition — it  be- 
ing full  moon  here  at  3 A.  M.  on  the  14th  February.  If 
the  comet  or  even  its  tail  intervened  in  a line  between 
the  sun  and  moon  it  would  probaby  produce  a strange 
appearance  upon  the  disk  of  the  latter  ] 

Canada.  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  new  governor  ge- 
neral, arrived  at  Kingston,  Canada  West,  on  the  29th  of 
March.  He  had  to  encounter  snow  drifts  15  feet  high 
on  his  route  from  Albany;  equal  probably  to  his  Himrna- 
ley  experience,  and  not  as  agreeable  as  the  cool  zephyrs 
of  Jamaica.  On  the  30th  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
governor  of  Canada. 

Cotton.  Prices  at  New  York  remain  steady,  and 
sales  regular.  At  New  Orleans,  in  three  days  ending 
on  the  4th  inst.  the  arrivals  were  16,978  bales,  against 
11,272  bales  cleared:  leaving  a stock  on  hand  of  163,668 
bales— sales  reached  to  1,500  bales,  at  prices  ranging 
within  the  following  quotations: 

Liverpool  classification — Inferior  4a4j;  ordinary  4a4j; 
middling  4|a5j;  middling  fair  5Ja6j;  fair  7a7£;  good 
fair  8j;  good  and  fine  9. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  Baltimore  43,  of  whom 
13  were  under  2 year's  of  age,  7 were  free  colored,  and 
4 slaves;  13  died  of  consumption. 

In  New  York  136,  of  which  50  were  under  two  years 
of  age;  21  died  of  consumption. 

In  Philadelphia  128,  of  which  51  were  under  2 years, 
and  20  died  of  consumption. 

Capt.  James  Taylor  died  recently  at  Zanesville,  Ohio, 
aged  74.  He  was  a native  of  Philadelphia,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Washington,  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and  served 
for  a long  time  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne — “mad 
Anthony,”  as  he  was  called,  to  whom  he  was  strongly 
attached.  He  was  buried  with  masonic  and  military 
honors. 

Defaltek.  Jacob  Shipman,  well  known  for  twelve  years 
back  as  a carrier  between  the  brokers  of  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  left  the  former  city  on  Wednesday  the 
5th  insl.  in  the  afternoon  line  for  New  York,  and  it  has 
been  since  discovered,  that  on  arriving  at  Trenton,  he 
got  out  of  the  cars,  hired  a horse  and  light  carriage,  and 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  breakfasted  on 
Thursday  morning  at  Clark’s  tavern,  Broad  street.  On 
the  same  morning  he  started  for  the  west,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  traced  as  far  as  Chambersburg.  It  is  thought 
the  amount  he  has  taken  will  not  exceed  S30,000;  some 
estimate  it  as  high  as  $150,000.  There  have  been  some 
reasons  assigned  for  supposing  that  he  has  acted  from 
mental  alienation.  The  Union  bank  of  the  city  of  New 
York  offers  $2000  reward  for  his  apprehension. 

Elections. — The  New  York  city  election  on  Tuesday 
resulted  in  the  decided  triumph  of  the  Van  Buren  party. 
Mr.  Morris  was  re-elected  mayor  by  a majority  of  over 
6,000  votes.  The  whigs  carried  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  15th 
wards,  and  the  Van  Buren  party  carried  the  other  13 
wards.  The  whigs  elected  five  aldermen  and  3 assist- 
ants. The  Van  Buren  12  aldermen  and  14  assistants. 
There  were  more  votes  taken  than  at  any  former  election. 

The  Brooklyn,  N.  J.  election  on  the  same  day  resulted 
in  choosing  Joseph  Sprague.  (V.  B.)  mayor,  by  from  1 
to  200  majority.  The  council  is  1 1 whigs  to  7 Van  Bu- 
ren, last  year  7 whigs,  11  Van  Buren-  * 

The  Albany  city  election  results  in  a whig  triumph. 
Fitch,  (whig)  is  elected  mayor  by  a majority  of  263  votes. 
Last  April  the  Van  Buren  mayor  had  a majority  of  about 
600.  The  council  is  whig  also. 

New  Orleans.  The  municipal  election  took  place  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  3d  inst.  The  whigs  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  general  council,  and  the  councils  of  each  of 
L jtr — wuinioioaim—  triumohaut  majorities.  The 


general  council  stands— ten  whigs  to  two  V.  B.  The 
council  of  the  first  municipality  stands— eight  whigs  to 
four  V.  B.  The  council  of  the  second  municipality 
stands— ten  whigs  to  four  V.  B.  The  council  of  the  third 
municipality  stands— five  whigs  to  one  V.  B. 

The  St.  Louis  election  on  the  3d  inst.  was  as  follows: 
John  M.  Wimer  (V.  B.)  is  elected  mayor  by  a majority 
of  115  votes,  Mr.  Lewis  Clark  (whig)  recorder,  S.  O. 
Coleman  (V.  B.)  city  marshall,  J.  M.  Eager,  (whig)  city 
attorney,  John  M.  Parker  (whig)  register,  and  R.  B.  Dal- 
lam (whig)  auditor.  The  whigs  have  a majority  of  both 
boards  of  the  city  council — having  8 out  of  the  12  aider- 
men,  and  8 out  of  12  of  the  delegates. 

The  whig  ticket  prevailed  at  the  New  Bedford  city 
election,  by  a vote  of  1,013  to  676. 

The  Vicksburg,  Miss,  election  terminated  in  favor  of 
the  whig  ticket,  beating  the  repudiating  ticket  two  to  one. 

Flour  has  advanced  a trifle  in  the  cities,  owing  to  the 
western  stock  being  exhausted,  and  as  yet  the  supply 
being  light.  In  New  York  good  brands  command,  Ge* 
nesse  $5,37,  souther  $4,50,  in  Baltimore  $4,12|a4,25. 

Havana.  In  the  year  1842,  there  arrived  at  Havana, 
1,595  vessels  from  abroad,  and  2,850  coasting  vessels; — 
passengers,  7,697.  The  arrivals  from  abroad  were  less 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1837. 

Insurrection.  An  insurrection  took  place  on  the  25th 
ult.  at  Bemba,  Matanzas,  by  the  negroes  of  two  or  three 
plantations.  Three  white  persons  and  many  of  the  ne- 
groes were  killed.  The  insurrection  is  suppressed. 

Maelzel’s  “ Confi.agration\of  Moscow,'’  automaton  rope 
dancers,  speaking  figures,  &c.  are  for  sale  at  Boston.  It 
is  stated  in  the  advertisement  that  the  exhibitions  of  these 
specimens  of  the  ingenuity’of  Mr.  M.  has  earned  $100,- 
000  in  the  United  States  alone. 

Meteor.  The  Detroit  Advertiser  of  the  3d  says:  “Three 
large  and  brilliant  meteors  passed  over  our  city  on  Friday 
night.  One  of  them  exploded  with  a sound  resembling 
the  discharge  of  a heavy  cannon.’’ 

Monroe  Edwards,  the  famous  forger  contrived  to  hide 
himself  in  a table  drawer  in  Sing  Sing  prison  so  effectu- 
ally for  some  days  last  week,  that  it  was  supposed  with- 
out doubt,  that  he  had  either  escaped  or  was  drowned  in 
the  attempt.  He  was  flogged  on  the  bare  back  for  ihe 
offence  when  found.  Edwards  recently  wrote  to  the 
hon.  Thos.  F.  Marshall,  who  (was  his  counsel  on  trial,) 
soliciting  $50,  wherewith  to  purchase  a suit  of  clothes  to 
make  his  escape.  Mr.  M.  was  requested  to  direct  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Shortwell,  shoe  contractor’s  agent — who  has 
been  arrested,  and  held  to  bail  for  aiding  his  attempt. 

Mormonism  vs.  Millerism.  In  the  Nauvoo  paper 
called  the  “Times  and  Seasons,’’  of  March  1st,  Joe 
Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  addresses  a communica- 
tion to  the  editor,  which  closes  with  the  following  an- 
nouncement: “Therefore,  hear  ye  this,  O Ear  h!  the 
Lord  will  not  come  to  reign  over  the  righteous  in  this 
world  in  1843,  nor  until  every  thing  for  the  bridegroom  is 
ready.” 

The  people  of  St.  Louis  have  no  notion  to  have  the  end 
of  the  world  yet.  A tremendous  assemblage  attended 
to  hear  a Millerite  lecture,  on  the  29th  ult.  which  became 
a tremendous  mob.  The  lecturers  were  hooted  at, 
pelted,  and  dragged  from  the  stage  on  which  they  stood. 
They  finally,  however  made  their  escape. 

Naval.  Capt.  Mackenzie.  Clark  A.  Wilson,  a naval 
apprentice,  has  brought  an  action  against  captain  Mac- 
kenzie—damages  $10,000.  On  the  5th  inst.  the  captain 
was  arrested  at  Tarrytown,  and  held  to  bail  in  $2000. 

New  York  canals.  The  canal  commissioners  have 
issued  notice  that  the  state  canals  of  New  York  will  be 
open  for  navigation  on  Monday,  the  first  of  May  next. 

Pennsylvania  canal  trade.  Two  cargoes  of  corn 
and  flour  from  Cumberland,  Pa.,  the  first  of  the  season, 
reached  Baltimore  on  the  10;h  inst.  via  the  Tide  Water 
canal.  Last  season  the  first  cargo  arrived  on  the  9th 
March.  The  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nal was  in  operation  on  the  10th  inst. 

Pittsburg  and  Cumberland.  The  whistle  of  loco- 
motives among  the  mountains  within  100  miles  of  Pitts- 
burg, makes  the  wealthy  burghers  prick  up  their  ears,  and 
already  the  subject  of  a rail-road  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Cumberland  is  exciting  no  little  interest.  Build  the  road, 
Mr.  Pittsburghers,  and  then  we  will  see  what  can  be 
done  between  Cleveland  and  the  Iron  city. 

[Cleveland  Herald. 

We  ars  going  to  built  it,  Mr.  Herald,  and  that  quick, 
too,  and  we  trust  if  our  life  is  spared,  but  a very  few 
years,  to  take  a locomotive  trip  to  Cleveland,  on  our  way 
to  Niagara  Falls,  Green  Bay,  or  to  some  other  summer 
resort  on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  will  give  you  a call,  then, 
Mr.  Herald.  [Pittsburgh  American. 

Pork  has  advanced  somewhat  at  New  York;  old  mess 
$8.25;  new  $8.88  a 9.00;  new  prime  $7.25. 

Revolutionary  soldiers.  Mr.  David  Harry,  a soldier 
of  the  revolution,  died  in  Hagerstown,  on  the  8th  inst., 
in  the  93d  year  of  his  age. 

Slave  trade.  A letter  from  Havana  states  that  600 
slaves  were  landed  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  a 
short  time  since. 

Specie  continues  to  pour  into  New  Orleans.  On  the 
1st  and  2d  inst.  $380,312  reached  there,  of  which  $45,- 
000  was  from  Havre,  $93,000  from  Philadelphia,  and  the 
balance  from  New  York.  The  amount  received  there 
since  the  1st  September  last,  is  about  seven  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  packet  ship  Westchester,  arrived  at  New  York 
with  $80,0*0  in  specie. 


The  fractions  of  Spanish  dollars  continue  to  pass 
amongst  dealers  for  their  old  value,  notwithstanding  the 
banks,  attempt  to  depreciate  them.  The  Philadelphia 
banks  have  followed  the  example  of  those  of  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Starvation.  The  editor  of  the  Columbus  Journal 
gives  a lamentable  account  of  the  destruction  of  live 
stockin  the  north  western  counties  of  Ohio,  consequent 
upon  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  Putnam  county 
alone,  it  was  estimated  that  300  head  of  cattle  and  600 
swine  had  perished;  and  in  Van  Wert  county,  the  num- 
ber of  dead  and  dying  hogs  lying  along  the  roads  ex- 
ceed any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  seen  or  heard 
of  in  that  quarter.  The  deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  all  de 
scriptions  of  game,  had  suffered  with  the  rest.  In  Allen 
county,  the  woods  were  full  of  dead  hogs.  At  Toledo, 
and  west  and  north  of  that  place,  the  scarcity  of  fodder 
was  very  great,  and  oats  had  risen  from  15  to  20  cents  a 
bushel.  ’ 

Telescope.  The  sum  of  $20,000  has  been  promptly 
subscribed  to  purchase  a suitable  telescope  for  the  obser- 
vatory at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  A committee  ap- 
pointed by  a meeting  of  merchants  and  others  held  at 
Boston  on  the  29th  March,  presented  an  elaborate  re- 
port on  April  7th,  on  the  expediency  of  procuring  a te- 
lescope of  the  first  class,  and  on  the  use  and  importance 
of  such  instruments.  In  the  report  the  committee  refer 
to  a remark  of  the  now  deceased  Bowditeh,  who  in  re- 
ply to  an  enquiry  made  of  him,  to  recommend  an  astro- 
nomer for  a particular  service,  observed  with  regret,  and 
in  his  emphatic  manner,  that  we  should  never  have  astro- 
nomers in  our  country  till  we  established  observatories; 
adding  with  pain  that  there  was  at  that  time,  nothing  in 

the  country  that  deserved  the  name  of  an  observatory 

The  report  is  signed  by  John  Pickering,  Francis  C. 
Gray,  Jonathan  Phillips,  William  Appleton,  and  Israel 
Lombard-  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  establishment  of 
an  observatory  at  Washington  under  the  naval  depart- 
ment as  lately  provided  for  by  act  of  congress,  may  form 
the  basis  of  improvement  in  this  respect  in  this  latitude. 
Lieutenant  Gillis  returned  a few  weeks  ago,  from  Eu- 
rope, whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
some  preliminary  instruments  lor  the  establishment. 

Texas.  We  are  indebted  to  an  obliging  Texian  for 
the  Houtsonian  of  the  18th,  and  the  Telegraph  of  the  22d 
of  March.  The  comet  attracted  much  attention.  Snow 
fell  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  on  the  15th,  and  laid  for 
several  days.  Ice  formed  an  inch  thick  on  the  nights  of 
the  15th  and  16th.  “Nearly  all  the  corn,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables  that  have  been  planted,  have  been  destroyed 
throughout  all  the  counties  we  have  heard  from.” 

The  Weather.  Whether  the  earth  has  got  round 
into  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  the  comet  passed  in  its 
way  to  the  sun,  and  feels  the  influence  of  the  weather 
which  that  body  brought  in  her  train  from  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Herschel,  or  why  it  is — we 
know  not,  but  certain  it  is  that  we  have  rolled  into  a very 
cold  current  for  the  time  of  year.  The  N.  O.  Bulletin  of 
the  3d  inst.  says:  “The  weather  continues  singularly  un- 
propitious.  Yesterday  a cold,  dismal  rain  fell  all  day. 
From  the  coast  and  the  interior  we  learn  that  cane, 
which  on  the  1st  April  is  usually  some  three  to  five  inches 
high,  is  all  destroyed  in  the  ground,  and  the  cotton  also 
as  far  as  it  had  been  planted.  Good  crops  of  the  latter 
article,  we  understand,  are  never  made  when  the  spring 
is  backward,  and  this  season  is  at  least  a month  later 
than  usual.  The  fruit  has  suffered  greatly,  and  in  some 
places  is  destroyed. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  North  Carolina,  all  the 
peach,  plum,  and  apple  trees  have  been  killed  by  late 
frosts.  On  the  23d  ult.  the  thermometer  fell  at  Greenville 
to  16  degrees  above  zero,  and  snow  covered  the  moun- 
tains to  the  depth  of  six  inches. 

Extract  of  a letter  dated  Mobile,  (Alabama,)  March 
29,  1843.  “The  weather  is  very  cold  here;  snow  at 
Greensboro’  two  inches  deep;  farmers  replanting  their 
corn,  &c.;  no  vegetation  out  yet.  If  warm  weather 
does  not  come  soon,  we  will  have  no  cotton  next  win- 
ter.’’ 

A letter  from  Oakland  College,  Mississippi,  March  25, 
says:  "We  have  been  entertained,  in  the  last  few  days, 
by  two  falls  of  snow,  which  are  wholly  unprecedented, 
in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  last  was  from  4 to  5 in- 
ches deep  ” 

The  Newburyport  Herald  says  that  the  accumulation 
of  snow  on  the  rail  road  below  Portsmouth  has  been  so 
great,  in  clearing  the  track  after  the  last  two  storms,  in 
some  places,  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  erect  a 
stage,  the  track  being  so  much  below  the  surface  of  the 
snow,  that  a man  standing  on  the  track  could  only  reach 
the  top  of  the  bank  with  the  end  of  his  spade  held  at  arms 
length. 

A respectable  fall  of  snow  occurred  at  Baltimore  on 
the  9ih  April,  and  cold  weather  continues. 

There  was  ice  formed  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  on 
the  24th  of  March,  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

A late  number  of  the  Auburn  (New  York)  Journal,  in 
speaking  of  the  late  snow  storm,  says  that  between  Au- 
burn and  Syracuse  the  snow  was  twenty-five  feet  deep 
for  a long  distance  ort  the  track;  and  that  east  of  Utica 
there  was  a long  piece  where  it  was  near  forty  feet  deep. 

A snow  storm  commenced  at  Bangor  Maine,  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  instant,  which  lasted  until  the  evening 
of  the  6th  instant.  The  snow  lies  to  the  depth  o t six  feet 
in  the  woods,  and  fears  are  entertained  of  a tremendous 
freshet. 

Wheat  is  scarce  and  in  demand  at  Baltimore.  Good 
Pennsylvania  red,  commands  95;  Harford  county  red 
95.  Philadelphia  prices  about  the  same. 
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Our  last  dates  are  by  the  steam-ship  Britannia, 
which  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  instant,  and  reached 
Boston  on  the  l!Hh.  See  chronicle  page. 

Great  Britain. 

The  packet  ship  Columbus  arrived  at  New  York 
on  April  16lh,  having  left  Liverpool  on  the  23d  of 
March. 

The  numb  5r  of  American  arrivals  at  Liverpool  on 
the  12th  and  13th  of  March  exceeded  one  hundred, 
the  duty  paid  on  their  cargoes  amounting  to  over 
fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

London,  March.  %Qlh-  The  only  event  which  has 
given  rise  to  serious  prognostications,  and  which  is 
the  object  of  conversation  in  all  scientific  circles, 
was  the  appearance  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  hori- 
zon, of  an  immense  comet.  This  occurred  towards 
7 o’clock,  P.  M.  The  tail,  which  is  wide,  expanded, 
and  perfectly  marked,  extended  over  a space  of  more 
than  60  degrees.  Leaving  Orion,  which  it  crossed 
under  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  this  stupendous  and 
magnificent  tail  gradually  became  invisible  in  the 
horizon,  which  was  still  under  the  influence  of  twi- 
light. The  nucleus  of  the  comet  was  not  visible. 

The  movement  in  the  United  States  senate  in  re- 
lation to  the  Oregon  territory,  calls  forth  a column 
of  remarks  in  the  Times,  which  quotes  approvingly 
the  remarks"  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  McDuffie. — 
As  it  respect^  the  proposition  itself,  the  Times  says:  | 

“It  is  not  easy  to  believe  people  in  earnest  in  such  j 
a grotesque  proposal.  We  should  as  readily  expect 
lord  Ellenborough  to  establish  a line  of  sentry-boxes 
Jrom  Calcutta  to  Candahar,  or  sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
from  Montreal  to  the  North  Pole,  But  the  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  it  was  never  really  intended.  The  whole 
affair  was,  and  indeed  almost  professed  to  be,  a dis- 
charge of  blank  cartridge  to  intimidate  lord  Aber- 
deen. The  speakers  “wanted  to  see  the  bill  passed  by 
an  unanimous  vote.  4 * If  this  were  done,  we 

should  never  hear  another  word  of  the  right  of 
Great  Britian  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.”  This  is 
the  whole  truth.  They  wanted  it  passed,  though  they 
knew  its  execution  to  be  impracticable.  They 
thought  they  could  bully,  and  tried  to  do  so  to  the 
best  of  their  power;  and  Mr.  McDuffie — honest  man 
— has  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  taken  some  pains 
to  expose  their  insanity.  He  has  done  it  effectually; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  they  may  learn  something 
from  their  exposure,  and  not  again  indulge  the  con- 
ceit of  supposing  that  a nation,  to  which  they  will 
scarce  deny  the  epithet  of  great,  will  be  startled 
from  its  right  by  the  barking  of  a few  angry  sena- 
tors.” 

Earthquake  at  Liverpool.  In  the  course  of 
Thursday  night  (lfith)  and  Friday  morning  there  were 
experienced  in  this  town  and  neighborhood  two  or 
more  shocks.  Some  persons  fix  the  time  as  early  as 
12i,  otheys  as  late  as  1’  o’clock.  It  was  also  felt  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Manchester,  and  extended  to 
the  Derbyshire  hills. 

A slight  shock  was  felt  at  Leipsic,  Saxony,  on  the 
13th  February. 

Treaty  of  Washington. — Parliament.  Viscount 
Palmerston  said  on  the  4th  Feb.,  that  he  wished,  on 
fixing  a day  for  his  motion,  for  the  production  of  his 
papers  respecting  the  American  treaty,  to  fix  it  for 
some  day  when  it  would  have  precedence. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing the  course  which  I wish  to  take  with  respect  to 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  as  it  may  be  some  guide 
to  the  noble  lord  with  respect  to  the  oourse  he  may 
propose  regarding  his  motion- 

I think  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  that  a ques- 
tion of  this  importance  should  be  made  to  turn  on 
the  production  of  certain  papers — (hear,  hear). — 
With  respect  to  the  correspondence  itseif,  I am  ready 
to  lay  on  the  table  all  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Vol.  XIV  | Sig.  8. 


me  and  Mr.  Webster,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  assign  any  reasons  of  public  convenience  why 
1 should  refuse  those  papers. 

1 think  that  if  the  conduct  of  lord  Ashburton  is  to 
he  questioned,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be 
questioned  on  distinct  grounds — (hear,  hear,  hear). 
With  regard  to  the  correspondence  between  the 
secretary  of  state  and  the  British  representative  at 
the  court  of  Washington,  I do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  right  to  cal!  upon  me  to  produce  that  correspon- 
dence. 

If  the  noblo  lord  should  think  that  it  would  facili- 
tate his  views  to  have  his  own  correspondence  on 
the  subject  whilst  he  was  in  office  produced,  I shall 
look  over  the  papers,  and  select  such  portions  of 
them  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  produce,  and  I am 
ready  to  lay  all  the  correspondence  between  Mr. 
Webster  and  lord  Ashburton  on  the  table  of  the 
house  in  order  to  enable  the  noble  lord  to  bring  a 
distinct  charge  against  lord  Ashburton — (hear,  hear). 

Viscount  Palmerston  said  that  his  object  was  to 
bring  the  subject  of  the  negotiation  and  the  treaty 
also  before  the  house.  He  had  anticipated  that  the 
right  hon,  baronet  would  not  object  to  the  production 
of  papers,  having  urged  the  production  of  papers 
himself  on  a similar  occasion.  He  thought  the  no- 
tice he  had  given  would  answer  his  purpose,  and  he 
should  bring  forward  his  motion  in  the  terms  which 
he  had  given  it. 

Sir  R.  Peel  had  thought  that  it  would  be  for  the 
convenience  of  the  noble  lord  to  state  what  his  in- 
tentions were,  for  he  thought  by  having  the  papers 
before  him  the  noble  lord  would  be  able  to  form  a 
stricter  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings. 
They  would  give  all  that  was  essential,  although  they 
did  not  not  hold  themselves  bound  by  what  had  been 
published  in  another  popular  assembly.  However, 
as  the  whole  correspondence  had  already  been  pub- 
lished, they  would  be  given  in  compliance  with  the 
present  motion. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Brougham  intimated  his 
intention  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  crimes  of  persons  al- 
ledged  to  the  laboring  under  partial  insanity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Potlinger,  the  brother  of  sir  Henry 
Pottinger,  the  able  negotiator  of  the  peace  with  Chi- 
na, has  been  selected  by  the  government  for  the  chief 
office,  as  resident  at  Hong  Kong,  and  to  take  his  de- 
parture immediately. 

McNaughten,  who  shot  at  sir  R.  Peel’s  secretary, 
has  been  acquitted,  on  the  plea  of  insanity.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  makes  a great  noise  in  England. 

The  Oregon  Territory.  Britain  may,  we  be- 
lieve, if  disposed,  put  forth  a claim  to  the  Oregon 
territory  on  two  grounds;  first,  that  her  navigators 
discoveied  the  country;  and  next,  that  it  has  been  a 
'sort  of  hunting  ground  common  to  her  fur  traders 
for  a long  course  of  years.  But  though  fairly  en- 
titled to  dispute  possession  with  the  Americans,  we 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  asserting  her  claim  to  any  thing 
beyond  what  she  now  enjoys — a right  to  fur  trading. 

It  is  plain  to  us,  that  within  fifty  years,  the  question 
will  receive  a practical  solution,  which  will  render 
any  treaty  now  made  a dead  letter.  From  the  rapid 
strides  with  which  the  American  population  are  ad- 
vancing along  the  Missouri,  there  is  no  risk  in  say- 
ing that  masses  of  that  population  will  have  passed 
the  Rocky  Mountains  before  there  is  a single  Cana- 
dian settlement  within  five  hundred  miles  of  them. 
But  if  Britain  wish  for  a quarrel,  certainly  what  is 
now  taking  place  would  furnish  her  with  a pretty 
good  pretext  for  it.  That  a proposition  should  be 
seriously  entertained  in  America,  and  by  her  legis- 
lators, for  sending  an  armed  force  to  occupy  the  Or- 
egon territory,  while  her  right  to  it  is  under  discus- 
sion, is  such  an  act  of  insolence  as  one  state  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  offer  to  another,  unless  with 
the  design  of  provoking  a war.  [Scotsman. 

The  English  naval  armament  ir.  actual  service  is  com- 
posed of24  ships  of  the  line,  8 first  rate,  1 of  90,7  of  34, 
and  8 of  74  guns; — 20  frigates,  7 of  50,  and  13  of  44 
guns; — 78  corvettes  or  brigs  of  20  to  16  guns; — 44 
vessels  of  flotilla,  and  7Q  steam  ships.  The  officers 
now  at  sea  are  80  captains,  90  commanders,  and  500 
lieutenants.  The  entire  list  of  the  personnel  of  the 
English  navy  comprises  710  captains,  835  comman- 
ders, and  2,692  lieutenants. 

FRANCE. 

The  finances  of  France.  The  Budgets  of  1829 
and  1842  compared, — The  minister  of  finances  has 


just  laid  before  the  chambers  the  exact  and  detailed 
comparison  of  the  budget  of  1843  with  that  last  vot- 
ed under  the  restoration,  and  the  general  result  may 
thus  be  stated — The  increase  of  receipts  has  amount- 
ed, in  the  last  twelve  years,  to  36 1 ,576,999 f. , and  the 
diminution  to  60,190,774f.,  showing  a difference  in 
favor  of  the  former  of  301,386,225f.  This  increase 
consists  in  the  progressive  developement  of  taxable 
matters.  The  land  and  patente  taxes  amounts  to  more 
than  29,000,000,  and  the  total  increase  in  the  direct 
taxes  is  16,800,000.  The  tariffs  and  indirect  taxes 
are  nearly  19, OCT1, 000,  and  the  additional  cen- 
times for  the  special  expenses  of  the  departments 
and  communes  reach  to  about  60,000,000.  The  in- 
crease of  expenses  in  the  same  time  has  been  498,- 
638,0126,  and  the  diminution  116,216,5146,  showing 
a difference  for  the  former  of  380,421,4986  In  this 
amount,  the  increase  of  the  public  debt  and  of  dota- 
tions amount  to  75,769,4536  The  expenses  of  the 
department  of  war  and  the  marine  are  down  for  94,- 
000,000.  Public  works,  executed  for  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  have  cost  upwards  of  130,- 
000,000.  The  special  expenses  of  Algeria  are  val- 
ued at  47,763,2256;  and,  finally,  the  extension  of  the 
several  ministerial  departments  has  occasioned  an 
increase  of  expenses  of  nearly  46,000,000.— (Journal 
des  Debates.)  The  respective  amounts  in  sterling 
money  may  be  nearly  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
francs  by  25. 

Triumph  of  the  Guizot  ministry.  The  Paris  pa- 
pers brings  us  the  result  of  the  debate  on  the  secret 
service  money  bill,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Af- 
I ter  a discussion,  protracted  to  half  past  7 o’clock,  on 
| Friday  evening,  the  chamber  divided,  when  there 
1 were — 

For  the  amendment  197 

Against  it  242 

Majority  for  ministers  45 

The  announcement  of  the  numbers  appeared  to 
overwhelm  the  opposition,  while  it  elicited  shouts  of 
triumph  for  the  friends  of  the  government. 

Louis  Philippe.  The  correspondent  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  writes  that  the  debate,  so  criti- 
cal for  the  Soult-Guizot  cabinet,  which  began  on 
the  1st  Feb.  and  ended  on  the  3d,  was  marked  by 
this  reference  of  Guizot  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
peroration  to  the  glory  of  Louis  Philippe:  “Believe 
me,  you  may  run  over  the  world — you  may  go  from 
Washington  to  Calcutta,  and  assuredly  you  will  find 
that  every  where  our  policy  is  a cause  decided  and 
gained.  Its  . wisdom,  morality,  efficiency,  are  uni- 
versally admitted  abroad.  If  you  wish  to  hear  of  a 
popular  monarch,  repair  to  the  United  States  and  in- 
quire into  the  repute  of  the  king  of  the  French.” 
French  armament.  The  French  ministry  ask  of  the 
chambers  for  the  ensuing  year,  an  armament  com- 
posed of  8 ships  of  the  line,  1 of  120  guns,  2 of  100,3  of 
90,  and  2 of  80;  12  frigates,  5 of  60  guns,  4 of  50,  and 
3 of  40;  6 corvettes  of  32  to  24  guns,  and  12  of  16; 

14  biygs  of  2J  to  16,  17  of  12;  6 gun-boats  of  8 to  4; 

20  cutters  of  8 to  4;  12  corvettes  of  800  tons;  18 
lighters  of  450  to  800  tons;  65  steam  ships,  2 of  450 
horse  power,  1 of  300,  3 of  220,  21  of  100,  20  of  120 
and  below.  The  ministry  moreover  require  16  ves- 
sels in  disposability,  viz:  12,  of  which  3 shall  carry 
120  guns,  4 of  90  to  84,  5 of  80;  4 frigates,  1 of  60, 
and  3 of  50;  also  4 of  different  rates  in  commission. 
The  armament  has  42  captains  de  vaisseau,  95  cap- 
tains of  corvettes,  230  lieutenants  de  vaisseau,  and 
370  enseignes.  There  are  from  whom  to  furnish 
them,  100  captains  de  vaisseau,  200  captains  de  corvette, 
500  lieutenants,  and  500  enseignes. 

AUSTRIA,  &c. 

Washington’s  birth  day  at  Vienna  and  Rome. 
The  packet  ship  Louis  Philippe,  from  Havre,  March 
8th,  brings  advices  a day  or  two  laterthan  those  from 
France  by  the  South  America;  but  they  contain  noth- 
ing of  importance.  We  copy  the  following  letter  from 
the  Vienna  correspondent  of  Galignani,  dated  22d, 
the  previous  month; 

“Yesterday  22d,  Mr.  Jenifer,  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Vienna,  gave  a ball  in  honor  of 
Washington’s  birth-day.  Her  Highness  Princess 
Metterriich,  did  the  honors  of  reception  as  lady  pa- 
troness, Among  the  guests  was  the  distinguished 
veteran  soldier,  his  imperial  highness  the  Archduke 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  son  the  Archduke  Fred- 
erick, and  their  suites.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  soldiers  of  Europe  showing  res- 
pect to  the  memory  of  the  most  renowned  in  Ameri- 
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ca.  The  Prince  Altieri,  Apostolical  Nuncio,  the 
Ambassadors  of  England,  France  and  Turkey;  their 
royal  highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wasa,  the  hereditary 
grand  duke  of  Baden,  and  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  who 
are  passing  the  winter  in  Vienna;  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  with  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
nobility  of  both  sexes,  honored  the  day  by  their  pre- 
sence. A fine  marble  bust  of  Washington  was  con- 
spiciously  placed,  surrounded  by  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, which  attracted  much  attention.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  about  230  of  the  elite  and  beauty 
of  Vienna.  The  night  was  gay  and  animated  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  dance  kept  up  with  spirit  until  five 
in  the  morning;  in  which  their  highnesses  the  Princess 
Metternich  and  Esterhazy,  and  the  Princess  Clary, 
occasionally  joined,  and  imparted  additional  interest 
and  animation  to  the  festivities  of  the  evening.  The 
absence  of  Prince  Metternich  was  deeply  lamented, 
he  having  expressed  his  own  sincere  regret,  not  hav- 
ing been  able  to  attend  either  of  the  court  balls  during 
the  season.  Thus  in  Vienna  has  Washington’s  birth- 
day been  celebrated,  evincing  that  the  great  and  good 
men  of  every  age  are  appreciated  by  the  intelligent 
and  noble  of  every  country.  The  American  minister 
used  every  exertion  to  render  the  evening  agreeable 
to  his  distinguished  guests,  and  has  ample  cause  to  be 
gratified  at  his  success;  and  the  American  nation 
should  be  proud  to  know  that  the  name  of  Washington 
is  held  in  the  highest  respect  in  Europe  as  well  as  A- 
merica.  The  hall  opened  with  Washington’s  march, 
executed  by  Strauss  and  his  band;  his  imperial  high- 
ness the  Archduke  Charles  and  Princess  Metternich 
headed  the  Polonaise." 

The  birth  day  of  Washington  was  celebrated  on  the 
22d  ult.,  by  the  Americans  in  Rome,  in  their  usual 
manner,  by  a public  dinner.  About  forty  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  present.  The  Prince  de  Ca- 
nino,  the  distinguished  naturalist,  who  resided  many 
years  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Green,  the  American 
consul,  were  present  as  guests.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  never  supported  any  diplomat- 
ist or  consul  general  at  the  Papal  court. 

The  new  ambassador  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Nafi 
Effendi,  arrived  at  that  capital  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th. 

Madrid  papers  of  February  28th , contain  an  account 
af  the  receptions  at  the  Palace  of  the  regent  on  the 
preceeding  day,  on  the  occasion  of  his  fete. 

A masked  ball  was  given  at  the  palace  of  Berlin, 
Prussia,  February  28th.  There  were  issued  3,500  in- 
vitations. At  11  o’clock,  upwards  of  4,000  persons 
sat  down  to  a magnificent  supper. 

HAYTI. 

The  revolution  in  this  island  has  been  accomplish- 
ed without  the  enactment  of  any  of  the  excesses 
which  have  attended  thq  disgusting  and  never-ending 
commotions  of  the  South  American  republics  of  La 
Plata  and  Peru. 

The  revolution  broke  out  on  the  1st  instant,  [Feb- 
ruary]. It  appears  the  unjust  policy  of  Boyer,  in 
trampling  under  foot  the  constitution,  repeatedly  ex- 
pelling the  members  from  the  chamber  of  represen- 
tatives, and  seizing  on  arbitrary  power,  occasioned 
a well-formed  conspiracy  against  him  all  through  the 
island.  Since  October  last  a secret  society  was 
formed,  having  members  and  correspondence  in  eve- 
ry principal  town,  whose  object  was  to  prepare  the 
people  for  a stand  against  the  government,  and 
this  stand  was  to  be  made  about  the  20th  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Some  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  residents  of 
Jeremie,  and  a report  being  spread,  some  days  pre- 
vious to  the  1st  instant,  that  four  or  five  were  to  be 
arrested,  it  occasioned  great  alarm  in  the  town. — 
The  commandant  of  the  province  was  requested,  on 
the  31st  January,  to  call  out  the  National  Guard, and, 
having  given  an  answer  in  the  negative,  and  the 
alarm  continuing,  they  mustered  of  their  own  accord 
in  the  evening,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  men, 
well  armed  and  in  good  order. 

This  formed  the  commencement  of  the  drama. — 
The  principal  demands  or  objects  of  the  Patriots 
were  these — 

A revision  of  the  constitution;  for  the  cue  in  force 
since  1816  provided  that  it  shculd  be  revised  in  nine 
years,  which  Boyer,  to  suit  his  own  ends,  had  re- 
sisted: 

That  the  president  shall  henceforth  be  elected  for 
five  or  seven  years,  and  not  for  life: 

That  the  enormous  standing  army  shall  be  dis- 
missed; the  country  not  being  able  to  support  the  ex- 
pense: ( 

That  Boyer  be  made  to  give  a strict  account  of  the 
finances,  and  refund  what  he  has  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try on  his  piivate  account. 

In  a few  weeks  nearly  the  whole  country  had  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  a reformed  govern- 
ment, This  feeling  was  at  first  confined  entirely  to 
the  south,  but  as  the  army  of  the  reformers  proceed- 


ed towards  Port-au-Prince,  province  after  province 
was  subdued  without  bloodshed,  and  proclaimed  their 
adhesion  to  the  provincial  government.  President 
Boyer,  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  provincial 
army  of  the  south  towards  his  capital,  sent  out  a 
large  army  under  the  command  of  general  Mirault 
to  arrest  their  progress,  and  if  possible,  to  destroy 
them.  Upon  the  issue  of  this  battle  seemed  to  have 
depended  his  future  stability  as  chief  of  Hayti.  Ac- 
cordingly both  armies  met  on  the  plains  of  Leogane, 
about  six  leagues  from  Port-au-Prince,  on  Sunday  or 
Monday,  the  6th  or  7lh  March.  The  president’s  ar- 
my was  addressed  by  the  provincial  general  to  the 
effect  that  they  did  not  make  war  against  the  people 
— that  they  desired  no  bloodshed — that  their  quarrel 
was  with  one  man,  (the  president,)  who  had  enslav- 
ed Hayti — had  kept  her  people  ignorant  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  rivet  the  yoke  upon  them,  and 
that  by  his  policy  he  had  demoralized  her  people  and 
reduced  them  to  poverty — that  it  was  with  this  man 
only  they  had  quarrelled,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  Hayti  that  he 
should  be  removed.  This  peaceful  address  was  an- 
swered by  a discharge  of  cannons  from  the  ranks  of 
president  Boyer’s  life  guards,  which  had  the  effectof 
killing  and  wounding  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  their  op- 
ponents. Upon  observing  this,  the  cannons  of  the 
provincial  army  were  unmuzzled,  and  a heavy  dis- 
charge followed,  which  killed  and  wounded  some 
fifty  or  sixty  of  the  president’s  men. 

The  regiments  of  the  line,  unwilling  to  continue 
the  combat,  marched  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
vincial army,  which  opened  to  receive  them.  The 
president’s  life  guards,  perceiving  what  had  taken 
place,  commenced  a retreat,  intelligence  of  which 
led  the  president  to  the  conclusion  that  all  was  lost, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  seek  safety  inflight. — 
Such  of  his  things  as  could  be  got  together  were 
hastily  removed  on  board  the  Scylla,  a British  ves- 
sel of  war  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince,  and 
these  were  followed  by  the  president’s  household  and 
immediate  friends.  After  being  some  time  on  board, 
the  president  requested  captain  Sharp  to  go  to  his 
palace  for  several  articles  and  money  which  had 
been  left  behind;  but,  on  the  captain’s  reaching  the 
palace,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  military,  who  refus- 
ed him  admittance,  observing  that  the  president  was 
welcome  to  what  he  already  taken,  but  that  what  re- 
mained was  the  property  of  the  republic,  and  they 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  taken  away. 

The  president  and  several  of  his  suite  arrived  at 
Kingston  with  scarcely  a change  of  linen  to  each. 

The  provisional  committee  of  the  revolutionists 
reached  Port-au-Prince.  On  the  21st  the  patriot 
army  of  10  to  15,000  men  entered  and  took  posses- 
sion. The  committee,  composed  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, immediately  commenced  the  reorganization  of 
the  government. 

The  president  in  future  is  to  be  elected  for  three 
years  only,  but  may  be  re-elected  if  his  policy  and 
government  are  approved  of.  The  army  is  to  be 
abolished,  and  a strong  police  substituted.  The  old 
generals,  it  is  expected,  will  be  pensioned  off,  and 
every  effort  made  to  employ  the  soldiery  in  agricul- 
ture. All  religions  are  to  be  tolerated,  and  capital- 
ists encouraged.  Seminaries  of  learning  will  be  es- 
tablished, and  the  public  allowed  expression  of  their 
opinions  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Ferry  a gentleman  of  great  talents,  a 
civilian,  and  also  a very  popular  man,  will  be  elect- 
ed to  the  presidential  chair.  The  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  in  disposing  of  the  old  generals,  and  leading 
the  soldiery  to  habits  of  agricultural  industry.  The 
mass  of  the  population  is  represented  to  be  in  a state 
of  the  grossest  ignorance,  and  it  will  be  the  work  of 
time  to  diffuse  knowledge,  education,  and  religion 
among  the  people  of  this  benighted  country. 

SWEDEN. 

We  have  advices  of  a wonderful  progress  in  Swe- 
den of  the  temperance  cause,  which  the  king,  the 
prince-royal,  and  Berzelius,  the  renowned  sarvant, 
promote  with  the  most  active  zeal.  All  distilleries 
have  been  suppressed,  at  considerable  cost,  on  the 
royal  estates,  and  the  whole  number  suppressed 
throughout  the  realm  is  supposed  to  exceed  50,000. — 
I congratulate  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird, 
whose  visit  to  Stockholm  materially  served  the 
cause.  [ Paris  corresp. 

RUSSIA. 

An  American  gentleman  residing  in  Russia  writes 
as  follows: 

“You  have  no  idea  of  the  rapid  improvements  go- 
ing on  in  this  country.  The  activity  of  the  imperi- 
al agents  abroad,  under  the  orders  of  government, 
exceed  all  belief;  and  the  liberality  of  the  Russian 
government  ensures  success  everywhere.  Every  im- 
provement in  the  armies  or  navies,  or  in  mechanics 
or  the  arts,  which  may  be  invented  or  introduced 
either  in  Europe  or  America,  is  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  consuls  of  Russia  to  their  govern- 


ment. On  its  receint  in  Russia,  the  foreign  depart- 
ment immediately  examines  into  it,  and  ascertain?  if 
it  is  applicable,  or  can  be  made  useful  or  profitable; 
if  so,  it  is  communicated  to  the  emperor,  and  the  in- 
ventor, or  his  invention,  or  both,  are  immediately 
transferred  to  Russia.”  [W.  Y.  American. 

* CHINA. 

PULL  PARTICULARS  OF  THE  GREAT  RIOT  AND  FIRE  AT 
CANTON. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  a gen- 
tleman who  was  an  eye  witness  of  what  he  writes 
about,  giving  a detailed  and  animated  account  of  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Canton,  and  the  mobs  of  Decem- 
ber 7 and  8,  is  taken  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Though  long,  it  will  be  found  interesting  throughout: 
Canton,  Dec.  16th,  1842. 

I arrived  at  Canton  24th  ult.  I was  soon  introduc- 
ed to  the  several  Hong  merchants,  with  whorn  I was 
much  pleased.  All  expressed  great  alarm  on  account 
of  the  rumor  that  their  monopoly  is  to  be  broken  up 
by  the  treaty  with  the  English.  Dr.  and  Mrs  Par- 
ker arrived  here  a few  days  before  me.  Mrs.  Par- 
ker’s appearance  in  Canton  produced  a great  excite- 
ment of  curiosity.  She  kept  very  quiet,  and  did  not 
expose  herself  to  public  view  any  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Her  only  appearance  out,  was 
a few  moments  walk  in  the  American  square,  and 
then  only  in  the  evening.  Some  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants did  not  think  it  prudent  for  her  to  remain  here. 
A few  days  after,  Mrs.  Isaacson,  the  wife  of  a cap- 
tain of  an  English  ship,  came  to  visit  Mrs.  P.  and  re- 
mained with  her.  This  increased  the  excitement, 
but  company  created  courage,  and  the  ladies  became 
more  bold  to  gratify  their  curiosity  to  see  and  know 
something  of  this  most  extraordinary  people,  their 
city,  public  buildings,  customs,  hotels,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
The  first  attempts  passed  over  without  accident,  and 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  see  many  curious  things. 
In  this  time  two  English  women  came  up  from 
Whampoa,  and  stopped  at  a gentleman’s  factory  in 
the  English  Hong.  They  were  much  more  bold,  went 
in  fchairs  to  several  places,  to' several  shops,  &c.  &c. 
also  walked  openly  in  the  company’s  garden.  This 
further  increased  the  excitement,  and  the  Hong  mer- 
chants expressed  much  fear  that  it  would  produce 
evil,  and  every  where  was  expressed  a strong  dislike 
to  the  English  generally.  Placards  were  posted  up, 
calling  on  the  people  to  resist  and  oppose  the  treaty 
with  the  English. 

On  the  6th  December,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Isaacson,  and  several  gentlemen,  ac- 
companied by  a linguist,  crossed  the  river  to  the  Is- 
land of  Honam,  to  visit  a temple.  On  landing,  they 
were  met  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people,  and  the 
linguist  became  so  much  alarmed  at  their  menaces 
that  he  considered  it  unsafe  to  take  them  through  the 
different  buildings  connected  with  the  temple,  and 
hurried  them  to  their  boats  through  a by-way,  mak- 
ing a very  narrow  escape. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  quite  a crowd  collect- 
ed about  the  American  square;  several  Lascar  sailors 
were  drunk  in  the  streets,  making  little  quarrels  with 
the  Chinese,  which  caused  a collection  about  them; 
the  two  women  before  mentioned  walked  openly  in 
the  company’s  garden, — at  first,  I was  told,  entirely 
alone,  which  of  course  excited  the  Chinese.  At  2 
o’clock  all  was  quiet,  at  which  time  I left  Canton 
with  three  gentlemen  and  a linguist,  to  visit  the  tem- 
ple at  Honam.  At  our  landing  we  met  a quite  a 
crowd,  which  did  not  appear  pleased  with  our  visit. 
The  linguist  informed  them  that  we  were  Fawkee, 
(Americans;)  their  countenances  changed  at  once, 
and  “Fawkee”  passed  from  one  to  another  through 
the  crowd.  We  visited  the  temple,  and  the  exten- 
sive establishment  connected  with  it;  were  shown  all 
things,  even  the  sacred  pigs,  and  were  treated  by  the 
priests  to  tea,  fruit  and  sweatmeats,and  in  fact  I was 
never  treated  more  civilly  in  any  country.  We  re- 
turned to  our  boat  highly  delighted  with  what  we 
had  seen.  We  landed  at  Canton  about  half-past  4 
o’clock,  and  saw  the  mob  pulling  down  the  fence  in 
front  of  the  company’s  garden  next  to  the  river. — 
Still  there  was  no  great  fuss  about  it.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  but  few  engaged  in  the  affair,  but  these  few 
very  determined.  We  walked  across  the  square  to 
Messrs.  Wetmore  & Co.’s  factory,  where  we  dined, 
and  did  not  feel  that  the  mob  would  go  beyond  the 
destruction  of  the  fence  around  the  company’s  gar- 
den. While  at  dinner  (about  half-past  6,)  a gentle- 
man stopping'at  Messrs.  Wetmore  & Co.’s  came  in, 
expressing  great  alarm,  and  informing  us  that  the 
American  consul,  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Russell  &Co.,  and  Mr.  Trott,  of  the  firm  of 
Sword  & Trott,  had  left  their  establishments  to  seek 
protection  of  a Hong  merchant.  We  thought  the  gen- 
tleman a little  nervous  and  much  excited,  and  rather 
laughed  at  his  fears;  but  as  the  noise  in  the  Ameri- 
can square  increased,  we  left  the  table,  and  from  the 
verandah,  saw  an  immense  mob  in  the  square  and 
about  the  factories.  All  seemed  forcing  their  way 
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to  the  English  factories.  We  soon  saw  a light  as  if 
they  had  fired  a building,  and  presently  discovered  it 
to  be  the  English  flag  staff,  which  the  mob  had  fired. 
Then  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  company’s 
factory,  (a  very  extensive  range  of  buildings,  offices, 
&c.  &c.  occupied  by  several  different  mercantile  con- 
cerns,) which  was  first  plundered  and  then  fired. — • 
Mr.  A.  Heard  and  Mr.  Dikewell,  of  the  firm  of  A. 
Heard  & Co.,  with  a young  Mr.  Heard,  who  occupi- 
ed a part  of  the  Dutch  Hong  next  east  from  the 
company’s,  had  in  their  possession  a large  amount  of 
treasure,  (mostly  belonging  to  a large  English  house 
extensively  engaged  in  the  opium  trade,)  which  they 
considered  in  much  danger,  and  resolved  to  guard  it 
till  the  last  moment.  Their  Chinese  servants  assur- 
ed them,  that  as  they  were  Americans,  they  would 
not  be  troubled;  but  the  mob  having  got  a taste  of 
plunder,  and  knowing  this  house  to  be  more  English 
than  American  in  their  business,  and  also  knowing 
them  to  be  holders  of  a large  amount  of  treasure, 
could  not  restrain  themselves,  and  commenced  the 
attack.  Mr.  Heard  having  a few  old  muskets  made 
a formidable  defence  and  killed  several,  and  for  the 
moment  drove  them  off.  They  next  fired  the  Hongs 
in  the  rear.  The  fire  having  already  communicated 
from  the  English  Hong,  soon  forced  Messrs.  Heard 
& Co.  to  retreat  to  Footae’s  Hong,  who  had  sent 
coolies  to  their  aid. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fire  raged,  and  the  mob  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  fierceness,  crying  Hongmo, 
(Englishmen)  and  Fanqui  (foreign devil.)  We  made 
an  attempt  to  communicate  with  our  neighbors, — 
our  number  being  small  (six  only)  and  no  arms  but 
pistols,  Messrs.  VVetmore  & Co.’s  compradore  assur- 
ed us  we  should  be  murdered  if  we  moved  out;  still 
we  made  the  attempt,  and  so  long  as  we  were  known 
as  Americans,  we  were  safe.  One  of  our  number 
was  soon  called  a Hongmo,  when  Fanqui  and  Hong- 
mo were  repeated  with  such  violence,  and  the  rush  was 
so  great,  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  move  further, 
and  retreated  to  our  former  quarters,  where  we  had 
full  view  of  the  spreading  rage  of  the  fire,  expect- 
ing every  moment  it  would  pass  Hong  lane  to  the 
American  factories.  The  wind  being  from  the  north’, 
the  light  wafted  the  flames  over  the  river.  Mr.  S. 
Wetmore,  jr.  displayed  great  coolness  and  firmness, 
and  soon  fixed  on  a plan  of  action,  which  was,  if  the 
mob  attacked  us  in  front  we  would  resist  till  the  last 
moment,  and  not  leave  his  faclopy  until  the  fire  might 
drive  us  otf.  His  most  valuable  books  and  papers 
were  packed  and  ready  to  be  taken  with  us;  his  trea- 
sure, as  it  could  not  be  removed,  it  was  determined 
should  be  put  in  the  well;  and  as  we  were  to  remain 
by  it  until  ^ie  fire  should  force  us  off,  we  presumed 
the  building  would  be  so  far  destroyed  as  to  cover  up 
the  well  and  prevent  the  mob  from  finding  the  trea- 
sure. After  the  arrangement  of  this  plan,  and  feel- 
ing we  could  do  no  more  than  await  the  fate  which 
seemed  inevitably  our  lot — destruction  by  fire  and  the 
mob — we  made  an  effort  to  communicate  with  our 
neighbors,  which  we  accomplished  with  ladders,  &c. 
by  climbing  to  the  roof  of  the  factory,  and  then  cross- 
ing from  one  roof  to  another.  In  this  manner  we 
visited  all  our  fellow  sufferers  who  had  not  left  their 
property, and  escaped.  We  found  that  the  American 
consul,  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Russell  & 
Co.  and  Mr.  Trott,  had  escaped  early  in  the  evening, 
disguised  in  Chinese  Presses,  and  sought  the  protec- 
tion of  a Hong  merchant,  and  thence  in  the  same 
disguise  in  a boat  to  Whampoa.  From  the  report  of 
the  languist  who  conducted  them,  they  must  have 
been  in  far  greater  danger  than  if  they  had  remain- 
ed in  their  factory.  We  learn  that  the  two  English 
women  had  escaped,  and  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker, 
captain  and  Mrs.  Isaacson,  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  and  Mr. 
Morse,  (Olymphant  & Co.)  had  early  in  the  evening 
left  their  residences  and  gone  to  that  of  a Hong  mer- 
chant, whence  Mrs.  Parker,  and  captain  and  Mrs, 
Isaacson  escaped  in  a boat  for  Whampoa,  where  they 
arrived  safe.  We  found  Mr.  Bull  and  a young  Doug- 
lass (his  clerk),  with  their  books  and  papers  all  rea- 
dy to  be  moved  into  the  street.  Mr.  Bull  was  soon 
advised  to  remain  quietly,  for  it  appeared  sure  if  he 
attempted  to  move,  not  only  would  he  lose  all  his  ef- 
fects, but  most  probably  the  lives  of  all  who  might 
aid  him.  Mr.  Bull  had  a large  amount  of  treasure, 
which  of  course  created  great  anxiety.  We  next 
found  Mr.  G.  Nye,  Mr.  Ryin,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Law- 
rence, all  resolved  to  stand  by  their  properly  to  the 
last.  I Delieve  I have  mentioned  all  who  remained 
in  Canton  through  the  night. 

We  continued  in  this  situation,  watching  the  fire, 
watching  the  mob,  communicating  with  our  fellow 
sufferers  on  the  roofs  of  the  factories,  till  3 o’clock, 
when  some  few  of  us  got  a little  sleep,  while  the 
others  kept  watch.  As  day  approached,  we  were 
alarmed  by  Mr.  Wetmore’s  compradore,  who  had 
heard  the  mob  threaten  to  break  into  Mr.  Wetmore’s 
factory.  This  I think  is  a mistake,  as  we  could  not 
see  any  appearance  of  such  a disposition;  but  we 


found  the  mob  had  entire  possession  of  all  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  and  connected  with  the  company’s 
factory,  the  Dutch  and  Creek  Hong,  the  company’s 
garden,  the  American  square,  and  all  the  grounds 
and  street  in  and  about  all  the  factories. 

The  Mandarins  came  out  during  the  night  with  a 
small  force,  but  were  soon  driven  off.  They  also 
drove  off  the  engines  from  the  fire,  saying,  “If  the 
fire  extends  beyond  these  buildings,  we  will  stop  it 
and  save  all  the  property.”  As  it  became  day-light, 
having  been  just  roused  from  a sound  sleep,  the  scene 
appeared  truly  awful.  The  fire  was  still  raging;  the 
wind  had  hauled  a little  north  by  east,  wafting  the 
flames  and  smoke  past  Hong  lane  over  the  American 
factories;  fire  in  our  rear  seemed  inevitable,  while  in 
front  the  mob  were  furious,  constantly  passing  with 
different  articles  of  plunder — and  had  just  come  at 
the  treasure  in  Messrs.  Heard  & Co.’s  vault.  All 
hope  seemed  at  an  end.  We  had  in  vain,  during  the 
night,  attempted  to  get  a letter  down  to  Whampoa, 
that  aid  might  be  sent  us  from  the  American  merchant 
ships,  but  we  now  began  to  feel  that  all  the  forces 
they  could  muster  would  do  us  no  good,  and  perhaps 
only  lead  to  the  ruin  and  death  of  those  so  bold  at 
to  attempt  it.  The  authorities  again  appeared  with 
more  force,  but  were  as  soon  driven  off.  Our  situa- 
tion appeared  more  and  more  desperate,  till,  when  it 
was  fairly  light,  we  saw  an  American  sailor,  armed, 
but  alone,  in  the  American  square.  The  poor  fel- 
low’s fate  seemed  to  us  sure,  but  we  soon  saw  anoth- 
er and  another,  and  then  captain  Foulk  of  the  Le- 
vant, captain  Sumner,  of  the  Frobus,  captain  Lock- 
wood  of  the  Valparaiso,  and  captain  Loud  of  the 
Splendid,  with  their  boats’  crews,  all  armed,  (25  in 
all.)  Capt  Loud  remained,  with  two  sailors  to  each 
boat,  to  guard  the  boats  and  secure  our  retreat  to 
them.  The  other  three  captains  with  their  men, 
ready  to  peril  their  lives,  their  all  for  us,  marched 
through  the  square  of  the  American  factories,  dis- 
persing the  mob  as  they  passed.  We  opened  our 
doors  to  them  with  feelings  not  to  be  described. — 
That  these  25  men,  poorly  armed,  should  have  dared 
such  an  interference,  is  beyond  the  imagination  of 
man.  When  I reflect  upon  their  bold,  disinterested 
conduct,  I am  amazed  with  astonishment  equalled 
only  by  my  admiration  of  the  men  who  achieved  it. 
Not  only  did  they  come  expecting  to  meet  an  infuri- 
ated mob  on  their  landing,  but  they  forced  and  made 
their  way  for  miles  through  thousands  of  Chinese 
boats,  whose  crews  all  participated  in  the  acts  and 
sympathized  with  the  feelings  of  that  mob  which 
these  brave  men  were  bound  to  meet. 

It  was  determined  that  we  should  all  go  to  the 
boats  and  aid  in  our  own  rescue.  We  marched  through 
the  square  with  sword  and  pistol  in  hand.  The  mob 
finding  us  to  be  Fawkees,  greeted  us  as  such,  and 
even  gave  way  for  us  to  pass,  without  the  last  mo- 
lestation. When  we  arrived  at  the  boats’  landing, 
we  found  a' great  crowd,  but  captian  Loud’s  cool, 
quiet  firmness,  had  been  sufficient  to  awe  them,  and 
we  saw  no  disposition  to  molest  us.  Our  success 
gave  us  more  courage.  We  drove  them  back  and 
cleared  quite  a large  space  of  ground — nearly  all  be- 
tween the  American  square  and  the  ruins;  also  drove 
off  the  boats  and  did  not  suffer  them  to  land.  With 
all  their  fury  they  seemed  much  afraid  of  a gun  or 
pistol.  We  never  fired  once,  it  being  quite  enough 
to  point  at  them.  If  in  large  numbers,  they  would 
run  as  if  for  life;  if  but  few  they  would  prostrate 
themselves  before  us — their  faces  to  the  very  earth 
— and  with  our  fears,  we  had  many  a hearty  laugh. 
After  a general  rendezvous  and  consultation,  it  was 
decided  that  the  most  valuable  books  and  papers 
should  be  put  on  board  the  boats,  in  preparation  for 
a retreat,  and  then  wait  the  movement  of  the  mob, 
hoping  our  forces  might  be  sufficiently  augmented  to 
attempt  the  removal  of  the  treasure — which  rein- 
forcement we  had  good  reason  to  expect,  as  there 
were  a great  many  English  ships  at  Whampoa,  some 
with  140  men  each,  and  there  was  a much  larger 
amount  of  English  than  American  property  at  stake. 
In  this  we  were  disappointed,  and  our  twenty-five  true 
Americans  were  more,  to  us,  than  the  mighty  armies 
of  kings  and  queens.  In  the  meantime  the  mob  con- 
tinued the  plunder  of  Messrs.  Heard  & Co.’s  treasure. 
We  passed  back  and  forth  through  them  unmolested, 
but  not  without  apprehension  that  our  turn  would 
come  by  and  by. 

With  all  our  fears,  we  were  greatly  amused  with 
this  most  extraordinary  people.  The  American 
square  was  constantly  filled  with  them,  who  seemed 
quite  as  much  disposed  to  rob  each  other  as  foreign- 
ers, A fellow  would  come  out  from  Messrs.  Heard 
& Co’s  with  his  plunder;  his  attempt  to  pass  the 
crowd  was  to  them  proof  of  his  having  plundered; 
they  would  start  him  on  the  run,  which  would  make 
his  money  jingle,  when  thousands  would  start  in  the 
chase.  The  most  desperate  and  fleetest  runner  could 
not  get  more  than  half  round  the  square  before  he 
was  stopped,  when  a most  furious  rush  was  made, 


not  only  for  him,  but  for  those  foremost  in  this  se- 
cond robbery,  and  hundreds  were  seen  pressing  so 
close,  (many  of  them  with  short  swords,  which  are 
very  carefully  held  in  the  air  to  prevent  their  doing 
injury.)  that  one  would  expect  half  at  least  must 
have  been  jammed  to  death.  After  a general  distri- 
bution in  this  way,  they  separated  unharmed,  and 
ready  for  another  race.  Whether  the  first  robber 
got  any  part  of  his  dearly  earned  plunder,  we  could 
not  see.  We  saw  a scene  amongst  the  boats  which 
made  us  laugh.  A fellow  had  loaded  himself  with 
money,  and  attempted  to  escape  in  his  boat.  He  wa3 
soon  surrounded  by  a great  number  of  boats;  the  at- 
tack commenced;  he  was  forced  into  the  water, 
where  he  was  kept  from  sinking,  but  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  boats  until  he  gave  up,  which  he  seemed 
to  refuse  to  do.  They  then  plunged  his  head  under 
water,  and  almost  drowned  the  poor  fellow.  In  this 
manner  he  was  handled  until  he  gave  up  all.  We 
learned  that  a schooner,  a passenger  craft  between 
this  and  Macao,  would  soon  arrive  here,  on  board  of 
which  it  was  decided  should  be  put  all  the  treasure, 
to  be  by  her  taken  to  the  American  ships  at  Wham- 
poa. After  twelve  o’clock  some  more  American 
and  two  or  three  English  boats  arrived  from  Wham- 
poa, considerably  increasing  omWorce.  Mr.  Heard 
with  five  or  six  men,  well  armed,  went  in  a boat  and 
landed  in  front  of  his  factory.  He  discharged  his 
gun  over  the  heads  of  the  mob  and  dispersed  them. 
He  found  them  in  full  possession  of  his  treasure; 
which  they  left  at  his  approach.  He  then  rescued 
from  the  ruins  what  the  mob  had  not  taken,  and  out 
of  $500,000,  saved  about  $200,000.  The  schooner 
having  arrived,  the  most  of  the  treasure  belonging 
to  different  persons,  together  with  books,  papers, 
baggage,  &c.  &c.  was  put  into  her  to  go  to  the  Ame- 
rican ships  at  Whampoa.  The  immense  value  of 
her  cargo  caused  much  fear  that  she  would  be  at- 
tacked on  her  way  down  the  river,  and  a number  of 
our  American  bold  hearts  and  stout  hands  went  in  her, 
prepared  and  resolved  to  carry  her  safely  to  her  des- 
tination, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Captain  Faulk 
and  Captain  Lockwood,  with  a few  equally  brave 
men  under  them  undertook  and  accomplished  this 
great  object.  At  about  four  o’clock  the  authorities 
came  out  with  a much  stronger  force  and  dispersed 
the  mob,  which  they  probably  would  not  have  done, 
had  not  the  few  Americans  shown  so  much  firmness. 
Almost  all  the  foreigners  left  before  night.  Mr. 
Wetmore  considered  it  necessary  to  remain,  as  there 
was  a large  amount  of  American  property  in  the 
hands  of  ihe  Hong  merchants,  and  as  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  feelings  which  caused  the  outbreak  was 
against  the  Americans.  As  there  was  no  money  left 
to  excite  the  mob  to  plunder,  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger for  our  presence  and  safety.  It  was  also  thought, 
if  we  all  abandoned  Canton,  it  might  be  much  more 

unsafe  to  return  hereafter,  than  to  remain  now. 

All  belonging  to  Messrs.  Wetmore,  &,  Co’s  house  with 
two  gentlemen  stopping  there — Mr.  Hallem  and  my 
son,  (belonging  to  the  house  of  Russell  & Co.),  Mr. 
W.  A.  Lawrence,  Captains  Loud,  Summer,  and 
Leach,  with  several  officers  from  the  American 
ships,  and  a captain  of  an  English  ship,  with  about 
forty-five  of  their  men,  resolved  to  stop  all  night. — 
After  a watch  was  set  for  the  night  over  the  boats 
and  a retreat  guarded  to  them,  and  being  prepared 
to  move  at  a moment’s  notice,  we  all  sat  down  and 
did  good  justice  to  a dinner,  hastily  prepared  at  Mr. 
Wetmore  & Co’s.  We  then  (except  the  watch)  retir- 
ed to  rest,  and  slept  as  soundly  as  if  amongst  our  dear 
friends  in  America. 

Of  the  captains,  their  officers  and  men,  who  came 
to  our  rescue,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  who 
did  most  or  best.  They  are  all  heroes.  I have  never 
seen  men  conduct  so  well.  Every  sailor  was  like  a 
bold,  experienced  commander.  They  have  all  gained 
a name  which  gold  cannot  buy,  and  feelings  of  grati- 
tude which  can  only  expire  with  the  lives  of  those 
they  have  saved. 

I never  was  so  proud  of  being  an  American. 

These  sailors  have  shown  themselves  to  be  Ameri- 
cans. I feel  proud  in  taking  them  by  the  hand, 
(though  stained  with  tar  and  hardened  by  honest 
labor)  and  call  them  brothers.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  first  four  boats,  Captain  Loud,  being  left  to  pro- 
tect them,  hoisted  the  American  flag  upon  a small 
tree  near  the  landing  point,  around  which  we  all 
rallied,  and  it  was  a proud  sight  to  an  American 
during  the  day  to  see  her  majesty’s  subjects  wil- 
ling to  claim  protection  under  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  and  willing  to  call  themselves  Americans, 
by  which  device  their  lives  and  property  were 
saved. 

In  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  four  captains 
and  men,  I could  not  feel  that  more  praise  was  due 
to  one  than  to  all,  as  it  respects  their  efforts  for  our 
general  good;  but  for  the  interest  of  Messrs.  Swords 
and  Trott,  Captain  Faulk  is  entitled  to  much  praise. 
Mr.  Trott  had  abandoned  his  factory,  books,  treasure 
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and  all,  early  in  the  evening  of  the  previous  day. — 
Optnin  Faulk,  knowing  the  past,  resolved,  at  all  haz- 
ards, to  save  their  treasure  which  was  large.  He 
found  his  way  through  the  mob,  and  f believe  had  to 
break  into  the  factory,  and  saved  all.  The  other 
three  would  have  done  the  same  had  it  been  neces- 
sary. On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  British  steamer 
Porcupine,  with  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  arrived.  His  bu- 
siness was  not  connected  with  the  war.  Sir  Hugh 
departed  last  night  in  a schooner,  leaving  the  Por- 
cupine. Last  evening  another  steamer  arrived,  with 
despatches  for  the  former  to  depart,  and  the  sooner 
they  go  the  better,  as  their  presence  only  excites  the 
mob,  and,  in  case  of  a row,  they  can  do  no  good. — 
The  captain  himself  says  his  orders  are  to  take  care 
of  himself,  and  to  clear  out  as  soon  as  a disturbance 
commences.  The  whole  country  is  exasperated 
against  the  English,  and  this  feeling  must  continue 
to  increase  until  they  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  modern  warfare,  when  awful  must  be  the  ven- 
geance visited  upon  their  enemies.  Since  the  row, 
some  business  has  been  done.  The  Hong  merchants 
appear  very  anxious  to  get  the  merchandize  out  of 
their  Hongs,  and  will  not  encourage  the  country' peo- 
ple to  send  down  their  produce  for  sale;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  much,  if  any  will  come  to  market  for 
some  time  to  come.  Things  are  not  yet  settled;  in 
fact,  I think  the  troubles  but  just  commenced.  Yes- 
terday was  a day  of  alarms;  placards  were  posted 
up  calling  on  the  people  to  raise  and  kill  all  the  fo- 
reigners, most  of  whom  packed  up  and  cleared  out. 
The  night  passed  quietly.  To-day  all  seems  quiet; 
but  the  feeling  of  the  whole  country  is  raised.  1 fear 
we  shall  all  be  driven  off,  and  if  we  get  off  safe,  we 
must  be  satisfied.  Thus  far  they  have  discriminat- 
ed between  the  Americans  and  English,  and  it  de- 
pends much  on  the  Americans  here  to  return  the  fa- 
vor their  nationality  has  gained  them.  The  opium 
trade  has  caused  this  war:  the  English  still  persist 
in  it;  and  I am  told  that  some  American  houses  are 
now  in,  and  that  others  intend  commencing  it  on  the 
first  of  January,  which  would  surely  bring  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Chinese  upon  them,  if  not  all  Ame- 
ricans. I find  them  very  intelligent  and  shrewd, — 
all  educated, — none  that  cannot  read  and  write. — 
They  are  excellent  judges  of  character,  but  fheir 
prejudices  are  great  against  foreigners.  The  whole 
empire  seems  moved;  they  have  some  foreigners 
as  engineers  among  them;  have  built  many  forts, 
and  are  making  great  preparations  in  the  north, 
and  I think  the  treaty  all  a moonshine.  “We  shall 
see.” 

CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  BRITISH  ENVOY  AND 
ENGLISH  MERCHANTS. 

It  is  noticed  in  the  news  from  Canton,  by  the  ship 
Splendid,  at  New  York,  that  a correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sii  Hen- 
ry Pottinger,  the  British  envoys,  and  the  English  mer- 
chants in  Canton,  in  relation  to  the  recent  riot. — 
The  correspondence,  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  the  alfairs  of  that  country,  possesses  much  in- 
terest. The  York  Commercial  furnishes  a synop- 
sis of  the  correspondence,  of  which  we  avail  our- 
selves: 

The  first  letter,  from  the  merchants,  represented 
that  the  attack  on  the  factories  was  undoubtedly  pre- 
concerted, and  would  probably  be  renewed,  and  ask- 
ed that  the  steamer  Proserpine  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  front  of  the  factories  for  their  protection. 
This  request  was  acceded  to  by  Hugh  Gough,  who 
promised  also  to  delay  his  departure  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, that  he  might  hear  from  the  plenipotentiary 
before  he  left  Canton. 

The  merchants  then  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
on  the  ] 3th,  giving  him  a brief  history  of  the  riot, 
with  expressions  of  their  firm  conviction  that  it  was 
not  unpremeditated — representing  that  it  was  all  im- 
portant for  the  British  merchants  to  remain  at  Can- 
ton, as  their  absence  would  throw  all  business  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans— and  soliciting  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  a sufficient  naval  force  for 
their  defence. 

The  reply  of  Sir  Henry  is  dated  at  Hong  Kong, 
December  16,  and  declares  his  dissent  from  the  opin- 
ion advanced  by  the  merchants,  that  the  riot  was  got 
up  by  the’Chinese;  he  ascribes  it  wholly  to  the  mis- 
conduct of  a large  body  of  Lascars,  who  went  up 
from  the  British  vessels  and  engaged  in  fighting  with 
the  Chinese;  and  that  the  attack  on  the  factories  was 
caused  directly  by  the  Lascars  being  permitted  to 
take  refuge  in  one  of  them,  when  they  were  over- 
powered by  the  Chinese.  He  adds,  that  before  he  can 
make  any  demand  for  repayment  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained, he  must  be  satisfied  that  some  attempt  was 
made  to  control  the  Lascars;  and  that  if  merchants 
will  not  enforce  order  in  their  ships,  they  must  take 
the  consequences. 

He  goes  on  to  deny  the  alledged  unwillingness  of 

the  Chinese  authorities  to  afford  protection-declar- 


ing it  to  be  at  total  variance  with  the  information 
and  opinions  that  had  reached  him  Of  their  alleg- 
ed inability  to  afford  protection  he  also  expresses 
his  doubt,  and  more  than  intimates  his  belief  that 
timely  and  proper  application  was  not  made  to 
them — very  fairly  citing  numerous  instances  of  mobs 
and  riots  in  England  and  other  civilized  countries, 
to  show  that  an  exasperated  mob  is  the  most  un- 
manageable thing  in  the  world,  and  that  temporary 
triumph  of  a mob  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  proof  eith- 
er of  unwillingness  or  inability  on  the  part  of  magis- 
trates. 

Sir  Henry  then  goes  on  to  refer,  in  very  plain 
language,  to  events  that  occurred  before  he  arriv- 
ed in  China,  as  accounting  for  the  ill  will  and  hos- 
tile feelings  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  English — 
distinctly  averring  that  up  to  a certain  time  the 
Chinese  were  civil  and  well  behaved,  and  that  the 
change  “must  have  been  brought  about  by  ourselves, 
partly  by  mismanagement  and  partly  by  ill  treat- 
ment.” 

He  then  puts  it  to  the  merchants  whether  they  can 
conscientiously,  as  individuals  and  a collective  bo- 
dy, assert  that  they  had  studied  the  complexion  of 
the  times,  or  had  “in  any  single  circumstance  stri- 
ven to  aid  him  in  his  arrangements,  by  endeavoring 
to  dissipate  and  soothe  the  excitement  and  irrita- 
tion of  which  they  so  loudly  complained.”  Whether 
they  had  not  “thrown  obstacles  and  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  those  very  arrangements  which  had  been 
the  leading  object  of  his  public  actions  for  the  last 
18  months.” 

After  going  on  in  this  strain  at  some  length,  and 
ministering  at  least  a very  sharp  if  not  a very  well 
deserved  rebuke,  Sir  Henry  concludes  as  follows: 

“I  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  your 
present  position  and  future  prospects  and  w ishes,  as 
set  forth  in  your  letter;  and,  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vantages, if  not  necessity,  of  actual  residence  at  Can- 
ton, as  well  as  the  probable  consequences  that  would 
attend  on  your  being  forced  to  withdraw  from  that 
place,  I need  only  remark  that  I am  fully  apprised 
of  those  facts,  and  that  I should  and  shall  very  truly 
regret  the  loss  and  inconvenience  to  which  you  would 
be  exposed  by  the  latter  step  becoming  indispensable. 
I trust,  however,  that  it  will  yet  be  averted  through 
the  measures  which  I have  in  view;  but  adverting  to 
the  closing  request  of  your  communication,  I must, 
at  once,  finally,  most  explicitly,  and  candidly,  ac- 
quaint you,  that  no  conceivable  circumstances  should 
induce  me  to  place  her  majesty’s  government  in  so 
false  and  undignified  a posture,  as  I should  consider 
it  to  be  placed  in,  were  I to  send  troops  and  ships 
of  war  to  Canton  in  opposition  to  the  xoishes  and  re- 
quest of  the  local  government,  in  order  tiiat  you  might 
carry  on  your  trade  under  the  protection  of  such 
troops  and  ships  of  war.  Such  an  arrangement,  ir- 
respective of  the  conclusive  objection  to  it  which  I 
adduce  above,  would  inevitably  iead  to  farther  ill  will, 
heart  burning,  and  violence,  and  its  only  result  must 
be  disappointment,  and  in  all  likelihood  a renewal  of 
hostilities  between  the  governments  of  England  and 
China — a calamity  which  1 feel  certain  you  will  one 
and  all  cordially  unite  with  me  in  earnestly  depre- 
cating.” 

Ending  with  an  explicit  declaration  that  he  had 
given  his  ready  assent  to  the  suggestion  of  admiral 
Cochrane,  that  the  Proserpine  should  be  recalled  to 
Hong  Kong,  as  her  presence  at  Canton  would  only 
be  a source  of  irritation  to  the  Chinese. 

The  merchants  replied  at  length  on  the  23d,  tem- 
perately but  firmly  repelling  the  accusations  of  Sir 
Henry,  re-affirming  what  they  had  said  respecting 
the  origin  and  cause  of  the  riot,  and  the  inability 
or  unwillingness  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  af- 
ford protection — asserting  that  repeated  applica- 
tions had  been  made  to  them  through  the  Hong  mer- 
chants— and  vindicating  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  throwing  difficulties  in  his  (Sir  Henry’s)  way,  with 
a courteous  though  sufficiently  pungent  reminding 
of  his  excellency  that  he  had  never  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  seek  for  their  opinion  or  co-operation  in  any 
way. 

They  concluded  by  requesting  that  their  reply 
might  be  laid  before  the  home  government,  together 
with  his  excellency’s  letter. 

A brief  answer  from  Sir  Henry’s  secretary  closes 
the  correspondence — informing  the  merchants  that 
their  reply  should  be  laid  before  the  home  govern- 
ment, and  that  Sir  Henry  had  received  assurances 
from  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  of  his  anxiety  as  well  as 
ability  to  protect  all  foreigners,  and  of  his  willingness 
to  repay  all  losses  incurred  during  the  riot,  after  they 
should  have  been  correctly  ascertained  and  submitted 
through  her  majesty’s  government. 

Various  official  Chinese  documents  reached  us  by 
the  successive  arrivals  from  that  country,  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  their  people  and  government, 


and  the  manner  in  which  they  regard  the  “British 
barbarians,”  as  they  call  them,  in  one  of  the  pro- 
clamations of  a commissioner,  sir  Henry  Pottinger 
is  said  to  be  “very  grateful  for  the  imperial  favor  of 
allowing  him  to  trade  at  the  five  ports.  His  country 
is  described  as  being  very  distant  from  China,  over  a 
vast  ocean,  and  inasmuch  as  ships  can  go  and  come 
but  once  a year,  the  British  are  to  be  allowed  to 
bring  their  families  with  them,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  separated  and  scattered.  The  following  pas- 
sages, and  especially  that  in  which  English  husbands 
are  said  to  submit  to  their  wives,  will  excite  a smile: 

“We  have  examined  and  found  that  the  English 
have  hitherto  traded  only  at  Canton;  but  now,  since 
the  said  barbarians  will  go  and  trade  at  each  of  the 
other  ports,  it  cannot  be  but  that  their  broad  cloths, 
camlets,  clocks  and  watches,  must  be  exchanged  for 
the  natural  productions  of  China,  tea  and  silk.  And 
since  the  goods  of  the  barbarians  are  very  numerous, 
and  cannot  be  kept  long  on  board  of  the  ships,  part 
of  the  capital  will  be  lost,  and  their  circulation  be- 
ing impeded,  our  business  of  government  i.  e.  the 
collection  of  duties  will  be  very  difficult. 

With  reference  to  the  barbarian  merchants’  halls 
and  consuls,  it  is  also  difficult  to  oppose  his  requests. 

Formerly,  when  the  barbarian  ships  entered  the 
port,  and  families  were  brought,  they  were  only  per- 
mitted to  remain  on  board  the  barbarian  ships;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  factories.  The 
laws  as  originally  established  are  very  strict. 

I humbly  consider  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to 
control  the  barbarian  ships;  they  certainly  come  and 
go  like  the  blast;  and  floating  upon  the  vast  waves, 
in  the  morning  they  are  in  the  east,  and  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  west,  distant  a hundred  k in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye;  and  are  thus  able  to  distress  ihe  coasts. 

Now  if  they  had  warehouses  for  their  merchan- 
dise, and  their  wives  aud  children  on  whom  their 
hearts  are  fixed;  and  as  they  will  bring  a vast  quan- 
tity of  goods  as  well  as  their  families,  for  whom 
their  warm  affection  is  excessive,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  be  easier  to  control  them. 

The  English  barbarians  hold  their  wives  in  high 
respect  and  estimation;  the  husband  submits  to  the 
wife,  and  condescends  to  be  obedient  to  her  disposi- 
tion; and  by  these  means  their  (the  English)  temper 
will  be  softened,  and  then  there  will  not  be  any  ne- 
cessity of  especially  guarding  against,  or  fear  of  dis- 
turbance. 

It  is  added  that  “with  reference  to  the  money  the 
imperial  will  has  bestowed  upon  said  barbarians,  it 
is  now  in  the  course  of  payment.”  t 

Another  despatch  describes  Yih  as  “the  rebel-quql- 
ling  general.”  It  says  that  those  “who  in  danger 
drew  in  and  advanced  not,  and  ingoing  to  battle  got 
out  of  the  way  and  hid  themselves,  are  marked  for 
degradation  and  to  be  sent  to  the  frontiers.”.  Incense 
and  libations  are  to  be  offered  to  the  shades  of  those 
who  careless  of  their  lives  devoted  themselves  to  their 
country,  and  “their  names  are  to  be  engraven  for 
ever.” 

The  following  translation  of  an  imperial  edict,,  is 
quite  paternal  as  well  as  affecting: 

“At  the  commencement  of  our  family  (when  we 
first  achieved  the  conquest  of  China,)  its  foundation 
was  based  on  arms.  When  I received  my  ancestral 
throne,  I managed  affairs  with  care  and  attention; 
and  matters  were  settled  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow 
shot  by  a horseman;  I dared  not  be  guilty  of  the  least 
delay,  inattention,  or  carelessness;  but  in  the  course 
of  years,  in  all  the  provinces,  military  discipline  be- 
came decayed  and  out  of  use,  to  that  degree,  that 
when  the  troops  went  to  battle,  there  were  not  any 
arranged  laws,  or  tactics.  At  the  present  time  the 
English  barbarians  are  causing  trouble  and  confusion 
in  the  two  provinces  of  Keangsoo  and  Cliekeang,  poi- 
soning, i.  e.  treating  cruelly,  and  tyrannising  over  the 
people:  which  greatly  excites  my  most  vehement  an- 
ger and  indignation.  I order  the  governors  and  lieu- 
tenant governors  of  each  of  the  maritime  provinces, 
tc  especially  apply  themselves  to  the  knowledge  of 
my  state  of  mind  and  intentions;  and  with  additional 
care  and  thoughtfulness  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
duty  of  warding  off  and  guarding  against.  The  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  stationary  troops — the  divisions  of 
troops  attached  to  the  higher  officers  of  a province, 
as  well  as  the  i^st  distributed  through  each  province, 
are  to  be  continually  drilled  and  exercised,  until  they 
become  fully  experienced  in  all  martial  exercises; 
teach  them  to  be  courageous  and  intelligent.  From 
this  time  henceforth,  if,  as  hitherto,  military  disci- 
pline affairs  be  not  studied  and  practised,  and  if  there 
is  any  carelessness  in  warding  off  and  guarding 
against — that  is,  if  any  more  towns  are  lost, — the 
said  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  shall  be  held 
responsible. 

Pay  an  implicit  and  awe-struck  obedience!  pay  an 
implicit  and  awe-struck  obedience!— Respect  this. 
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In  Keying’s  report  of  the  loss  of  Chin-Keang,  he 
says: 

“The  rebellious,  barbarians  sneaked  into  the 
Yangtszclceang , and  attacked  Kingknw.  Our  troops 
opened  their  fire  and  killed  several  tens  of  the  re- 
bellious barbarians,  and  many  were  drowned.  The 
said  barbarians  again  brought  in  a great  number  of 
ships,  and  they  settled  down  as  thick  as  bees.” 

Here  follows  a long  account  of  the  great  feats 
performed  by  the  Chinese  troops,  which  concludes 
with  an  admission  that  the  Foo  district  was  lost,  and 
the  rebellious  barbariaus  abandoned  themselves  to 
disorder.  The  horrors  of  the  war  are  thus  touch- 
ingly described  in  another  proclamation: 

It  is  generally  understood  that  to  men  born  into 
the  world, — of  causes  of  sorrow, — there  is  none 
greater  than  the  dispersion  of  the  living  (friends  and 
vaiations;,  ■ causes  of  grief  and  mourning,  there 
is  none  greater  than  separation  by  death.  Formerly, 
on  account  o(  the  confusion  and  troubles  caused  by 
the  English  barbarians,  who  attacked  and  destroyed 
Chinkeang,  and  other  places,  the  citizens  hurriedly 
removed  out  of  the  way;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighboring  districts  also  shifted  their  places  of 
abode.  Old  men  were  supported  and  carried,  and 
little  children  led  by  the  hand,  wandering  about 
without  habitations;  which  (distress)  when  your  eyes 
beheld,  our  hearts  were  pained:  then  the  father  lost 
his  son,  the  elder,  his  younger  brother,  and  the  hus- 
band, his  wife;  and,  moreover,  many  poor  and  dis- 
tressed, ibut  good,  honest  people,  were  unable  to  re- 
move; and  when  the  city  was  taken,  they  lost  their 
lives  (either  by  suicide  or  the  enemy’s  shot.)  When 
these  were  related,  our  heads  were  troubled,  and 
our  hearts  greivously  pained.” 

The  history  of  the  British  war  in  China,  with  all 
its  details  and  enormities,  is  yet  to  be  written. 

The  Chinese  Navy.  From  the  latest  Pekin  ga- 
zettes, we  perceive  that  much  interest  exists  in  the 
imperial  cabinet,  on  the  subject  of  constructing  ships 
of  war  after  foreign  models.  It  appears  that  Kin 
Yinglin  one  of  the  ministers,  laid  drawings  of  ships 
of  sundry  forms  before  his  majesty,  accompanied  by 
strong  recommendations  for  an  increased  number  of 
efficient  fighting  ships.  Upon  this,  the  emperor 
sends  all  the  drawings  to  Yihshan  at  Canton,  order- 
ing him  to  have  vessels  constructed,  if  he  considered 
Kin  Yinglin’s  plans  the  most  feasible.  Yihshan,  in 
a very  lengthy  memorial,  shows  that  no  kind  of  ves- 
sels are  at  all  proper  for  fighting,  except  those  con- 
structed after  foreign  models. 

He  speaks  of  the  wonderful  reports  of  the  high 
officers  of  the  United  States  ships,  Constellation  and 
Boston,  during  their  visit  at  Whampoa,  and  propos- 
es, that  they  be  the  models  of  all  Chinese  ships  of 
war,  hereafter  built.  The  emperor,  therefore  orders 
ships  to  be  built  of  the  kind  recommended  and  of  the 
best  materials. 

His  majesty  also  states,  that  as  the  ships  are  now 
needed  there  will  not  be  time  to  wait  for  them  to  be 
built,  but  orders  Yihshan  to  send  the  hong  merchants 
to  buy  the  ships,  which  the  barbarians  have  for  sale, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  despatch  proper  officers,  to 
urchase  the  strongest  materials  possible  for  ship 
uilding.  Yihshan  states  in  his  memorial  that  one 
ship  after  the  foreign  model  has  been  built  at  Canton 
and  which  is  able  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  that  two  more 
are  oh  the  stocks. 

The  Register  contains  an  imperial  edict,  dated  No- 
vember 13,  and  mentions  another  dated  November 
21,  respecting  the  misconduct  of  the  generals  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
tecond  of  these  edicts  gives  the  sentence  of  Yihshan, 
Yihking  and  Wanvei — to  be  degraded  and  dismissed, 
and  have  their  heads  cut  off.  The  tone  of  these 
edicts  certainly  is  not  of  the  most  friendly  character 
to  the  barbarians. 

Trade  of  China.  ' Commercial  and  shipping  statis- 
tics. The  following  is  a list  of  merchantmen  and 
men  of  war  in  China  on  the  15th  of  November  last. 

British  government  vessels  (not  men-of-war)  23. 

British  men-of-war  (sailing  ships)  17;  troop  and 
hospital  ships  8;  war  steamers  8.  Total  33. 

French  men-of-war  2.  American  1. 

British  merchantmen  in  China,  chiefly  in  the  Can- 
ton river,  101. 

Of  the  above,  some  are  very  large,  as  the  follow- 
ing: 

Earl  Balcarras,  1,488  tons;  Edinburg,  1,414;  Buck- 
ingham, 1,468;  Fort  William,  1,248;  Inglis,  1,321; 
Charles  Forbes  969;  Fraun  Jowasjee,  973. 

List  of  American  ships  in  China  at  the  above  date: 

Probus,  Capt.  Sumner;  Grafton.  Capt.  Gardener; 
Panther, Capt.  Lockwood;  Levant,  Capt.  Foulke;  Ann 
McKim,  Capt.  Vasmer;  Congress,  Hayes;  Charleston, 
Capt.  Harlow;  Mary  Eilen.  Capt.  Henry;  Valparai- 
o,  Capt.  Lockwood;  Splendid,  Capt.  Laud;  Calumet, 
Japt.  Leach 

One  Spanish  merchantman;  one  Danish;  two  Ham- 
burg; two  Dutch. 


Export  of  tea  to  the  United  States,  for  the  following 


seasons  ending  30th  June. 

Season  1336  and  1837 

lbs. 

16,581,467 

’37  and 

’38 

it 

15,185  067 

’38  and 

’39 

it 

9 721  067 

’39  and 

’40 

it 

19,333,597 

’40  and 

’41 

u 

8,351,806 

’41  and 

’42 

it 

13,500,33b 

From  the  F.  of  C.  and  H.  K.  Gaz.  Oct.  1.3. 
Export  of  tea  to  Great  Britain  from  1st  Oct.  1841,  to 
30th  Sept.  1842. 


Bohea 

1,007,004 

Twankay 

3,353,557 

Congou 

30,763,495 

Hyson 

1,671,505 

Caper 

270,618 

Hyson  Skin 

253,126 

Souchong 

668,863 

Young  Hyson 

1,105,473 

Hong  Muy 

390,325 

Gunpowder 

638,999 

Sorts 

96,661 

Imperial 

606,518 

Pekoe 

594,935 

Total  Green 

7,620.176 

Or.  Pekoe 

840,531 

Black 

34,632,176 

• lbs. 

42,261,648 

Quick  passages.  The  Canton  Register  says: — 
“The  U.  S.  schooner  Mazeppa  made  the  passage  from 
Hongkong  to  Chusan,  in  16  days,  leaving  29th  Octo 
her  and  arriving  13lh  November.  The  U.  S.  schoo- 
ner Zephyr  left  Macao  8th  October,  and  arrived  at 
Singapore  18tn  October.  These  passages  do  great 
credit  to  U.  S.  clippers.” 

YUCATAN. 

A body  of  troops  from  the  Mexican  squadron 
landed  at  Salinna,  and  burned  the  town.  The  ships 
then  proceeded  to  Tilshac,  where  on  the  27th,  they 
landed  all  their  troops.  The  first  place  to  be  attack- 
ed was  said  to  be  Sisal;  the  squadron  were  hourly 
expected  off  that  place.  The  Yucetanoes  had  left 
Merida,  Sisal,  and  Hanakamak,to  the  number  of 
4500,  to  meet  the  Mexicans.  Campeachy  was  still 
holding  out. 

MEXICO. 

General  Woll,  a Frenchman,  and  commander  of 
the  lastexpedition against  Texasfrom  Mexico,  writes 
thus  to  a friend.  ‘ My  expedition  as  you  will  per- 
ceive by  the  accompanying  papers,  was  crowned 
with  success.  The  government  has  voted  me  a cross 
of  honor,  with  a star.  This  distinction  has  never 
been  awarded  to  any  but  to  Santa  Anna  and  myself. 
It  obliges  me  more  than  ever  to  devote  myself  to  my 
adopted  country,  which  showers  its  honors  and  high 
favors  on  my  merits  and  the  services  I have  been  so 
fortunate  to  render  her  in  my  military  career.  I 
have  moreover  been  nominated  general-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  north.  This  promotion  has  been  an- 
nounced to  me  in  the  most  flattering  terms.” 

[Etats  Unis. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Murphy  V.  Jones,  collector  of  the  customs  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  vice  Wm.  C.  Lord. 

Abelard  Guthrie,  register  of  the  land  office  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  vice  James  Watson  Riley. 

CONSUL.  The  president  of  the  United  States 
has  recognized  Louis  Henrieue  Ferreira  De  Aguira, 
as  consul  general  of  Brazil  for  the  United  States. 

A PUBLIC  DINNER  was  given  at  Pittsburg  a few 
days  ago  to  hon.  W.  W.  Irwin  (recently  appointed 
charge  d’affairs  to  Denmark)  by  his  friends,  said  to  be 
the  largest  assembly  ever  collected  on  such  an  occa- 
sion in  that  city. 

NAVAL.  Captain  William  Compton  Bolton 
has  been  ordered  to  relieve  Commodore  Morgan 
in  the  command  of  our  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil. 

It  is  understood  that  Commodore  M.  G.  Perry  will 
sail  shortly  in  the  new  sloop-of-war  Saratoga  for  the 
coast  of  Africa;  and  that  the  flag-ship  Macedonian 
will  follow  as  soon  a3  she  can  be  ready  for  sea. 

A board  of  officers  has  been  ordered  to  assemble 
at  Washington  to  revise  the  table  of  allowances  for 
vessels  of  war.  The  board  will  consist  of  Captain 
.Thomas  W.  Wyman,  Commander  G.  J.  Pendergrast, 
and  Lieutenant  Elisha  Peck. 

[Army  &{  Navy  Chronicle. 

INDIAN  COUNCIL.  The  Van  Buren  (Ark.) 
Intelligencer  stales  that  there  is  ta be-a general  coun- 
cil of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  held  at  Tahslequah,  Clie- 
rokee  nation.  The  object  of  the  council  is  to  promote 
peace  and  harmony  among  the  different  tribes.  : 


INTERCOURSE  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 
In  1842,  (he  United  States  had  178  political  and  con- 
sular agents  in  foreign  countries: — 8 ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, with  salaries  of  §900  each,  besides 
§9,000  outfit;  four  secretories  of  legation  with  a 
salary  each  of  §2,000  one  minister  resident,  (Commo- 
dore Porter,  at  Constantinople),  with  a salary  of  $6,- 
000;  one  Dragoman  to  legation  at  Constantinople;  ele- 
ven charges  d’affairs  with  salaries  each  of  §4,500;  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  four  consuls  and  commercial 
Agents. 

France  has  193  political  and  consular  agents  a- 
broad, — ten  ambassadors,  with  salaries  varying  from 
§9,375  to  §56,350,  twenty  one  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiary with  salaries  va-ying  from  §4,688  to  §18,750; 
two  charges  d’affaires;  three  secretaries  of  embassies; 
fifteen  attaches;  twenty  four  consuls  generals  with 
salaries  varying  from  §2,800  to  $5,750;  and  eigh- 
ty-seven consuls  of  the  first  and  second  class,  whose 
salaries  vary  from  $1,500  to  §3,350.  The  salary  of 
the  French  consnl  at  Canton  is  fixed  at  §7,500. 

REVENUE  CUTTERS.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury has  advertised  for  proposals  to  build  the  hulls  of 
three  iron  steamers  to  be  adapted  for  receiving  Hun- 
ter’s or  Ericsson’s  propellers,  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  on  deck,  twenty-three  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet 
hold.  They  are  to  be  constructed  as  cutters  for  ser- 
vice on  the  sea  coast,  of  the  best  American  iron,  and 
are  to  be  finished  in  six  months  from  the  delivery 
of  the  plans  to  the  contractor.  Payment  is  to  be 
made  according  to  the  nett  weight  per  pound  of  the 
iron  work,  after  it  is  wrought  and  fitted  to  its  appro- 
priate place. 

Proposals  are  also  invited  for  the  construction  of 
six  steam  engines,  boilers  and  propellers,  upon  Hun- 
ter’s plan, — two  to  be  delivered  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
rest  at  such  places  on  the  sea  coast  as  the  secretary 
may  direct.  Also  for  two  upon  Ericsson’s  plan,  to 
be  delivered  on  the  sea  coast.  The  whole  are  to  be 
finished  within  five  months  of  the  delivery  of  the 
p’ans.  The  fire  surface  of  the  boilers  is  to  be  not 
less  than  seven  hundred  feet;  their  working  pressure, 
eighty  pounds  to  the  square  inch;  their  proof,  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds;  cylinders,  six  in  number, 
of  18  inches,  with  3 feet  stroke. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  com- 
menting upon  this  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, says: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  scientific  men  that  this  govern- 
ment fostering  of  new  inventions  which  mercantile 
shrewdness  has  rejected,  is  highly  detrimental  to  the 
public  service.  The  experiment  made  with  the 
steamer  Union,  though  pronounced  eminently  suc- 
cessful, was  in  our  opinion,  essentially  a failure. — 
Her  average  speed,  under  all  possible  circumstances 
of  advantage,  was  only  nine  miles  an  hour.  Her 
efficient  power,  therefore,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a steamer  running  at  the  moderate  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  is  as  81  to  144.  But  speed  is  the 
great  desideratum  in  a war  steamer.  The  tactical 
advantage  which  is  higher  relative  rate  would  in- 
sure in  an  engagement,  might  command  success 
against  an  antagonist  of  greatly  superior  strength  and 
armament. 

We  are  far  from  admitting  the  justice  of  these 
strictures.  If  mercantile  shrewdness  has  rejected 
the  new  inventions  here  spoken  of,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  same  adaptations  suitable  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  are  not  therefore  suitable  for 
warlike  purposes.  To  make  steamers  efficient  in 
war  the  great  desideratum  has  been,  instead  of  in- 
creased speed,  to  render  the  propellers  secure  from 
the  shot  of  any  enemy.  For  purposes  of  trade  this 
is  not  an  object.  Steamers  built  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  paddle  wheels  at  the  sides,  above  the  water, 
are  so  liable  to  be  disabled  that  no  sure  reliance 
could  be  placed  in  their  efficiency  as  battle  ships. — 
If  the  government  does  not  undertake  experiments 
and  encourage  inventions  with  a view  to  improve- 
ments in  this  patticular,  it  is  not  likely  that  improve- 
ments will  be  made.  We  should  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard the  experiment  of  the  “Union”  as  highly  suc- 
cessful if  with  a speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour  her 
machinery  and  wheels  are  effectually  protected 
from  shot.  Besides,  this  is  the  first  experiment  of 
the  kind;  and  perfection  is  not  usually  the  charac- 
teristic of  a first  attempt  in  a new  thing. 

[Balt.  Am.tr . 

JOHN  TYLER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

TO  ALL  AND  IINGULAR  TO  WHOM  THESE  PRESENT* 
SHALL  COME,  GREETING. 

Whereas  a treaty  was  made  and  concluded  at  La 
Pointe  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  territory  of  Wis- 
consin, between  Robert  Stuart,  commissioner  on  the 

part  of  Uic  Uut'ed  States,  arid  the  Chippewa  Indians 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  by  their  chiefs 
and  headmen,  on  the  4th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
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of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two;  which  is  word  for  word  at  follows,  to  wit: 
Articles  of  a Iretay  made  and  concluded  at  La  Poinle  of 
Lake  Superior , in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  between 
Robert  Stiiart,  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Superior,  by  their  chiefs  and  headmen. 
Article  1.  The  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Lake  Superior  cede  to  the  United  States 
all  the  country  within  the  following  boundaries;  viz: 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Chocolate  river  of  Lake 
Superior;  thence  northwardly  across  said  lake  to  in- 
tersect the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  the  province  of  Canada;  thence  up  said  Lake 
Superior  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louis  or  Fond  du 
Lac  river,  (including  all  the  islands  in  said  lake;) 
thence  up  said  river  to  the  American  fur  company’s 
trading  post,  at  the  southwardly  bend  thereof,  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  its  mouth;  thence  south  to  in- 
tersect the  line  of  the  treaty  of  the  29th  July,  1837, 
with  theChippewas  of  the  Mississippi;  thence  along 
said  line  to  its  southeastwardly  extremity,  near  the 
Plover  portage  on  the  Wisconsin  river;  thence  north- 
eastwardly along  the  boundary  line  between  the  Chip- 
pewas  and  Menomonees,  to  its  eastern  termination 
(established  by  the  treaty  held  with  the  Chippewas, 
Menomonees,  and  Winnebagoes,  at  Butt  des  Morts, 
August  11th,  1827)  on  the  Skonawby  river  of  Green 
bay;  thence  northwardly  to  the  source  of  Chocolate  | 
river;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth,  the  place 
of  beginning;  it  being  the  intention  of  the  parties  to 
this  party  to  include  in  this  cession  all  the  Chippewa 
lands  eastwardly  of  the  aforesaid  line,  running  from 
the  aforeseid  fur  company’s  trading  post  on  the  Fond 
du  Lac  river,  to  the  intersection  of  the  line  of  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi 
July  29, 1837. 

Article  2.  The  Indians  stipulate  for  the  right  of 
hunting  on  the  ceded  territory,  with  the  other  usual 
privileges  of  occupacy,  until  required  to  romove  by 
the  president  of  the  U States,  and  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  continued  in  force  in  res- 
pect to  their  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  whites 
until  otherwise  ordered  by  congress. 

Article  3.  It  is  agreed  by  the  parties  of  this  trea- 
ty that  whenever  the  Indians  shall  be  required  to  re- 
move from  the  ceded  district,  all  the  unceded  lands 
belonging  to  the  Indians  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Sandy  Lake 
and  Mississippi  bands  shall  be  the  common  property 
and  home  of  all  the  Indians,  party  to  this  treaty. 

Article  4.  In  consideration  of  the  foregoing  ces- 
sion, the  United  States  engage  to  pay  to  the  Chippe- 
wa Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior, 
annually,  for  twenty-five  years,  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  (12.500)  dollars  in  specie,  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  (10,500)  dollars  in  goods,  two  thousand 

(2.000)  dollars  in  provisions  and  tobacco,  and  two 
thousand  (2,000)  dollars  for  the  support  oftwoblack- 
smiths-shops,  (including  pay  of  smiths  and  assistants, 
and  iron,  steel,  &c  ) one  thousand  (1,000)  dollars  lor 
pay  of  two  farmers,  twelve  hundred  (1,200)  dollars 
for  pay  of  two  carpenters,  and  two  thousand  (2,000) 
dollars  for  the  support  of  schools  for  the  Indians  par- 
ty to  this  treaty;  and  further  the  U.  States  engage  to 
pay  the  sum  of  five  thousand  (5,000)  dollars  an  as 
agricultural  fund,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  war.  And  also  the  sum  of  sev- 
enty-five thousand  (75,000)  dollars  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  full  satisfaction  of  their  debts  within  the 
ceded  district,  which  shall  be  examined  by  the  com- 
missioner to  this  treaty,  and  the  amount  to  be  allow- 
ed decided  upon  by  him,  which  shall  appear  in  a 
schedule  hereunto  annexed.  The  U.  States  shall  pay 
the  amount  so  allowed  within  three  years. 

Whereas  the  Indians  have  expressed  a strong  de- 
sire to  have  some  provision  made  for  their  half  breed 
relatives;  therefore  it  is  agreed  that  fifteen  thousand 

(15.000)  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  said  Indians,  next 
year,  as  a present,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they,  together 
with  their  agent,  shall  determine  in  council. 

Article  5.  Whereas  the  whole  country  between 
Lake  Superior  and  the  Mississippi  has  always  been 
understood  as  belonging  in  common  to  the  Chippewas, 
party  to  this  treaty;  and  whereas  the  bands  border- 
ing on  Lake  Superior  have  not  been  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annuity  payments  of  the  treaty  made 
with  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Peters, 
July  29th,  1837;  and  whereas  all  the  unceded  lands  be- 
longing to  the  aforesaid  Indians  are  hereafter  to  be 
held  in  common;  therefore,  to  remove  all  occasion 
for  jealousy  and  discontent,  it  is  agreed  that  all  the 
annuity  due  by  the  said  treaty,  as  also  Ehe  annuity 
• due  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  henceforth  be  equal- 
ly divided  among  the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Lake  Superior,  party  to  this  treaty,  so  that  every 
person  shall  receive  an  equal  share. 

Article  6.  The  Indians  residing  on  the  mineral 
district  shall  be  subject  to  removal  therefrom  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 


Article  7.  This  treaty  shall  be  obligatory  upon 
the  contracting  parties  when  ratified  by  the  president 
and  senate  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  said  Robert  Stuart, 
commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States,  and  the 
chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  have  hereunto  set 
their  hands,  at  La  Pointe  of  Lake  Superior,  Wiscon- 
sin territory,  this  fourth  day  of  October,  m the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousaad  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two.  ROBERT  STUART,  com. 

JNO.  HULBERT,  sec. 

(Signed  by  the  marks  of  the  following  names  viz: 

Crow-wing  river — . Gitchi  Waisky  1st, 

Po  go  ne  gi  shik  1st  chief,  Mizi  2d, 


Son  go  com  ick  2d. 

Sandy  Lake — 

Ka  non  do  ur  uin  zo  1st, 
Na  turn  e gaw  bon  2d. 

Gull  Lake — 

Ua  bo  jig  1st, 

Pa  pe  si  gon  de  bay  2d. 

Red  Cedar  Lake— 

Kui  ui  sen  shis  1st, 

Olt  taw  wance  2d. 

Po  ke  gum  maw — 

Bai  ie  jig  1st, 

Show  ne  aw  2d. 

Wisconsin  river — 

Ki  uen  zi  1st 

Wi  aw  bis  be  kut  te  way 

2d. 

Lacdu  Flambeau — 

A pish  ka  go  gi  1st, 

May  tock  cus  e quay  2d. 
She  maw  gon  e 3d. 

Lake  Bands — 

Ki  ji  ua  be  she  shi  1st, 
Ke  kon  o turn  2d. 

Fond  du  Lac — 

Shin  goob  1st, 

Na  gan  nab  2d, 

Nong  o zet  3d. 

La  Pointe — 


To  qua  gon  e 3d. 

Onlonagan — 

O kon  di  kan  1st, 

Kis  ke  taw  wac  2d. 

Ance — 

Pe  na  shi  1st, 

Guck  we  san  sish  2d. 

Vieux  Desert — 

Ka  she  osh  e 1st, 

Medge  waw  gwaw  wot 

2d. 

Mille  Lac — 

Ne  qua  ue  ce  1st, 

Ua  shash  ko  kum  2d, 

No  don  3d. 

St.  Croix — 

Be  zhi  ki  1st, 

Ka  bi  na  be  2d, 

Ai  aw  bens  2d. 

Snake  river — 

Sha  go  bi  1st. 

Chippeway  river — 

Uu  be  she  shi  1st, 

Que  way  zhan  sir  2d. 

Lac  Courlull — 

Ne  na  ang  eb  1st, 

Be  bo  kon  uen  2d, 

Ki  eun  zi  2d. 


24 

25 
25 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
22 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

48 

39 

40 

41 

52 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


48 


C.  H.  Beaulieu, 

L.  T.  Jamison, 
James  P.  Scott, 
Cyrus  Meneenhall, 
L.  M.  Warren. 


Henry  Blatchford  Interpreter, 
Samuel  Ashmun,  “ 

In  presence  of — 

Justin  Rice, 

Charles  H.  Oakes, 

William  A.  Aitken, 

William  Brewster, 

Charles  M.  Borup, 

Z.  Platt, 

Schedule  of  claims  examined  and  alloived  by  Robert  Stu- 
art, commissioner,  under  the  treaty  with  the  Chippewa 
Indians  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Superior,  concluded 
at  La  Pointe,  Oct.  4//i,  1842;  setting  forth  the  names  of 
claimants  and  their  proportion  of  allowance  of  the  sev- 
enty-jive thousand  dollars,  provided  in  the  fourth  article 
of  the  aforesaid  treaty,  for  the  full  satisfaction  of  their 
debts,  as  follows: 

No  of  Name  of  claimant.  Pro’tion  $75,000  set 
claim.  apart  in  4 th  art.  of  treaty. 


William  A.  Aitken 
James  P.  Scott 
Augustin  Bellanger 
Louis  Corbin 
Alexis  Corbin 
George  Johnson 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  Samuel 
Ashmun 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  William 
Johnson  , 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  estate  of 
Daniel  Dingley 
Lyman  M.  Warren 
Estate  of  Michael  Cadotte,  disal- 
lowed. 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  forestate  of 
E.  Roussain 
Joseph  Dufau’t 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  Antoine 
Mace 

Michael  Cadotte 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  Francois 
Gauthier 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  Joseph 
Gauthier 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  J.  B. 
Uoullq 

Jean  Bts.  Corbin 

John  Hulbert 

Jean  Bts,  Couveillion 

Nicholas  Da.  Couteau,  withdrawn. 

Pierre  Cotti 

W.  H.  Brockway  and  Henry  Holt, 
executors  to  the  estate  of  John 
Holiday  deceased 
John  Jacob  Astor 
This  claim  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz: 


935  67 
83  41 
192  36 
12  57 
596  03 
35  24 

1,771  65 

390  27 

1,991  62 
1,566  65 


959  13 
144  32 

170  35 
205  60 

167  05 

614  30 

64  78 
531  50 
209  18 
18  80 

732  50 


3,157  10 
27,994  98 


Charles  W.  Borup 
Z.  Platt,  esq. 

John  Jacob  Astor 


$1  676  90 
2 621  80 
23,696  28 

$27,994  98 


55 


Edward  F.  Ely 
Z.  Platt,  attorney  for  G.  Berkett 
Cleveland  North  Lake  company 
Abraham  W.  Williams 


$50  80 
484  67 
1,485  67 
75  03 


5 

William  Brewster 
This  claim  will  be  paid  as  follows, 
viz: 

WTm.  Brewster,  or  order  1,929  77 
Chs.  W.  Borup,  or  order  122  90 

$2,052  67 

2,052  67 

6 

George  Copway  ' 

61  67 

7 

John  Kahbege 

57  55 

8 

Alexis  Carpentier 

28  58 

9 

John  W.  Bell 

186  16 

10 

Antoine  Picard 

6 46 

11 

Michael  Brisette 

182  42 

12 

Francois  Dejaddon 

301  48 

13 

Pierre  C.  Duverney 

1,101  00 

14 

Jean  Bts.  Bazinet 

325  45 

16 

John  Hotley 

69  00 

16 

Francois  Charette 

234  92 

17 

Clement  H.  Beaulieu,  agent  for  the 

estate  of  Basil  Beaulieu  deceased 

596  84 

18 

Francois  St.  Jean  and  George 

Bongo 

366  84 

19 

Louis  Labedouche 

322  52 

20 

Peter  Crebassa 

499  27 

21 

B.  T.  Kavanaugh 

516  82 

22 

Augustin  Goslin 

169  05 

23 

American  Fur  company 
The  claim  to  be  paid  as  follows,  viz: 
American  Fur  company  12,565  10 
Charles  W.  Borup  800  20 

13,365  30 

$13,365  30 


Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  Thomas 
Connor  1,118  60 

Charles  H.  Oakes  4,309  21 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  William  . 

Morrison  1,074  70 

Z.  Platt,  esq.  attorney  for  Isaac 

Butterfield  1,275  56 

J.  B.  Van  Rensselaer  62  00 

William  Brewster  and  James  W. 

Abbott  2,067  10 

The  parlies  to  this  claim  request 
no  payment  to  be  made  to  either 
without  their  joint  consent,  or 
until  a decision  of  the  case  be 
had  in  a court  of  justice. 

William  Bell  17  62 

$75,000  00 


ROBERT  STUART,  com. 

JOHN  HULBERT,  sec. 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  known  that  1,  JOHN  TY- 
LER, president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  seen  and  considered  said  treaty,  do,  in  pursu- 
ance o t the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  resolution  of  the  tenth  of  February, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three,  accept, 
ratify,  and  confirm  the  same,  and  every  article  and 
clause  thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  having  sign- 
ed the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  twenty-third 
day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

[l.  s.  and  forty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  sixty-seventh. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

By  the  president: 

Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state. 

THE  NAVY. 

West  Indian  squadron.  The  United  States  ship 
Falmouth,  Commander  McIntosh,  has  arrived  at  Pen- 
sacola from  Vera  Cruz.  The  Falmouth  left  at  Vera 
Cruz  United  States  ship  Vineennes,  Com’r.  Franklin 
Buchanan,  of  which  vessel  our  readers  last  heard  at 
Trinidad,  where  she  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 

The  boats  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Mitchell, 
Lieutenant  Wainwright,  and  Purser  Bryan,  the 
first  in  chief  command,)  which  left  the  Vincennes  on 
the  18th  February  in  search  of  “the  confederate,”  and 
to  examine  all  the  old  haunts  of  the  pirates,  return- 
ed to  the  Vincennes  on  the  3d  ultimo.  One  of  the 
Keys  of  the  Jarodine  Bank  and  the  Mangrove  Keys 
were  visited. 

The  rivers,  bays,  inlets,  and  nooks  of  the  Isle  of 
Pines  were  then  thoroughly  explored;  Indian  and  San 
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Philip  Keys  were  then  examined;  then  the  expedi- 
tion visited  the  south  side  of  Cuba.  In  the  Guava  ri- 
ver fell  in  with  a .Spanish  slaver,  which  submitted  to 
an  examination  of  her  papers,  which  were  all  found 
correct.  She  did  not  attempt  to  resist,  nor  was  a 
gun  fired.  She  was  well  armed,  with  a crew  of  forty- 
three  men,  and  had  left  Africa  with  five  hundred  and 
fifty  slaves,  of  whom  thirty-four  had  died,  and  two 
jumped  overboard  in  delirium.  Had  been  at  sea 
twenty-eight  days. 

There  being  no  resistance  used,  this  slaver  was  per- 
mitted to  pass,  which  alternative  was  regretted  by  all. 
The  expedition  landed  at  Point  Cartas,  on  the  Cuba 
coast,  where  they  supplied  themselves  with  water; 
and  after  vidting  an  inland  bay,  called  Pirates’ La- 
goon, and  finding  nothing  worthy  of  remark  rejoined 
the  ship.  [Georgian. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Election  returns.  The  following  particulars  of 
the  first  election  under  the  new  constitution  held  on 
the  5th  inst.  we  copy  from  the  Manufacturers  and 
Farmers  Journal,  Providence,  of  the  10th  inst. 
providence  county. 


Sen.  H’se.  Sen.  H’se. 
Fenner.  Carpenter.  L.  8f  0.  Dorrite. 


Providence 

2,118 

1,733 

1 

12 

_ 

_ 

North  Providence  201 

372 

1 

3 

Cumberland 

242 

556 

_ 

1 

3 

Scituate 

363 

347 

1 

3 

Foster 

270 

146 

1 

1 

__ 

Smithfield 

514 

751 

1 

6 

Glocester 

91 

370 

_ 

_ 

1 

2 

Burrillville 

120 

226 

1 

1 

Cranston 

209 

264 

__ 

__ 

1 

2 

Johnston 

177 

237 

- 

- 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



4,305  5,002  3 

NEWPORT  COUNTY. 

16 

7 

19 

Newport 

716 

306 

1 

5 

Middletown 

134 

20 

1 

1 

_ 

Portsmouth 

209 

112 

1 

1 

Tiverton 

275 

123 

1 

2 

_ 

Little  Compton 

113 

73 

1 

1 

__ 

Jamestown 

28 

28 

1 

1 

_ 

New  Shoreham 

71 

85 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

— 

— 

— 



• 

, 

1,546  747  7 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

12 

- 

- 

North  Kingstown 

232 

213 

1 

2 

_ 

__ 

South  Kingstown 

375 

162 

1 

2 

■ _ 

Exeter 

202 

38 

1 

1 

Richmond 

120 

75 

1 

1 

_ 

_ 

Hopkinton 

158 

122 

1 

1 

_ 

Westerley 

170 

96 

1 

j 

_ 

Charlestown 

91 

76 

1 

i 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 







1,348 

KENT 

782 

COUNTY 

7 

9 

- 

- 

Warwick 

469 

389 

1 

4 

_ 

Coventry 

359 

201 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

East  Greenwich 

188 

83 

1 

1 



West  Greenwich 

161 

18 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

1,177  691  4 

ERISTOL  COUNTY. 

8 

- 

- 

Bristol 

393 

88 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

Warren 

305 

50 

1 

2 

_ 

Barrington 

66 

33 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

Providence 

764  171  3 

RECAPITULATION. 

5 

- 

- 

4,305 

5,002 

3 

16 

7 

19 

Newport 

1,546 

747 

7 

12 

_ 

_ 

Washington 

1,348 

782 

7 

9 

- 

_ 

Kent 

1,177 

691 

4 

8 

_ 

Bristol 

764 

171 

3 

5 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 





9,140 

7,393 

24 

50 

7 

19 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY THE  SENATE. 

Providence — Albert  C.  Green. 

Scituate — Job  Randall. 

Foster — Samuel  Tillinghast. 

North  Providence — Levi  C.  Eaton. 
Smilhfield — Isaac  Wilkinson. 

Cranston — Anson  Potter. 

Johnston — Cyrus  Brown. 

Cumberland — Olney  Ballou. 

Glocester — Samuel  Steere. 

Burrillville — Otis  Wood. 

Newport — Edward  W.  Lawton. 
Portsmouth — John  Manchester. 
Middletown — Joseph  I.  Bailey. 

Little  Compton — Nathaniel  Church. 
Tiverton — David  Durfee. 

Jamestown — George  C.  Carr. 


New  Shoreham — Simon  R.  Sands. 

Warwick— John  Brown  Francis. 

Coventry — Elisha  Harris. 

East  Greenwich — William  Greene. 

West  Greenwich — George  Dawley. 

Bristol — Nathaniel  Bullock. 

Warren — Joseph  Smith. 

Barrington — James  Bowen. 

North  Kingstown — Jeffrey  Davis. 

South  Kingstown — Elisha  R.  Potter. 

Exeter — Samuel  Phillips. 

Hopkinton — Josiah  W.  Langworthy. 

Richmond — Israel  Anthony. 

Westerly — Joseph  Potter. 

Charlestown — Asa  Church,  Jr. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Providence — Edw.  Carrington,  Stephen  Branch, 
Samuel  Ames,  John  Whipple,  Jacob  T.  Seagrave, 
Isaac  Thurber,  William  Sheldon,  Daniel  Field,  Ru- 
fus Waterman,  Oliver  E.  Taber,  Charles  F.  Tilling- 
hast, James  Y.  Smith. 

Scituate — Andrew  A.  Angell,  Richard  M.  An- 
drews, Israel  Brayton. 

Foster— William  G.  Stone. 

Smithfield — Thomas  Buffum , Richard  Mowry , Jona- 
than Cole,  Smith  Ray  Mowry,  James  Harkness,  Pardon 
Jlngell. 

North  Providence — James  Angell,  Joseph  T.  Sisson, 
Adams  Park. 

Cumberland — Fenner  Brown,  Ariel  Ballou,  Gladding 
0.  T hompson. 

Glocester — Cyrus  Famum,  William  Steere. 

Burrillville — Eddy  Keech. 

Cranston — Jonathan  Remington , Niles  Weslcott. 

Johnston — William  Latham , William  Smith. 

Newport — Henry  Y.  Cranston,  Richard  K.  Ran- 
dolph, George  G.  King,  Silas  H.  Cottrell,  John  A. 
Hazard. 

Portsmouth — Clarke  Chase. 

Little  Compton — Christopher  Brown. 

Middletown — Augustus  Peckham,  Jr. 

Tiverton — James  Manchester,  Walter  C.  Durfee. 

Jamestown — Jeremiah  Hazard. 

New  Shoreham — William  P.  Sheffield. 

Warwick — Elisha  Brown,  Thomas  R.  Greene, 
George  A.  Brayton,  Christopher  Allen. 

Coventry — Thomas  Whipple,  Obadiah  Potter. 

East  Greenwich — Ezra  Pollard. 

West  Greenwich — Benjamin  R.  Hoxie. 

Bristol — Benjamin  Hall,  Jacob  Babbitt,  Jr. 

Warren — Alfred  Bosworth,  Simmons  Cole. 

Barrington — Lewis  B.  Smith. 

North  Kingstown — John  C.  Reynolds,  Sylvester 
G.  Sherman. 

South  Kingstown — Wilkins  Updike,  Isaac  P.  Ha- 
zard. 

Exeter — Thomas  Wilcox. 

Richmond — John  Olney. 

Hopkinton — Joseph  T.  Barber. 

Westerly — Nathan  F.  Dixon. 

Charlestown — Gurdon  H.  Hoxie. 

[The  names  of  the  Dorrites  are  in  italics .] 

The  same  paper  referring  to  the  “results  of  the 
election”  says — 

The  election  which  terminated  last  Wednesday  in 
the  complete  success  of  the  Law  and  Order  ticket,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  state,  and  its  influence  will  be  felt  for  good,  long 
after  the  men  who  participated  in  its  exertions  and  in 
its  triumphs,  have  passed  away.  It  is  no  party  tri- 
umph. It  is  a triumph  of  law  and  order  and  regulat- 
ed liberty  over  anarchy  and  violence  and  mob  law. 
It  is  a triumph  of  which  all  parties  will  share  the 
benefits,  and  which  will  be  looked  back  to  with  just 
and  honest  pride  by  every  true  hearted  Rhode  Island- 
er. The  delusions  which  have  possessed  the  minds 
of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  men,  among  our 
opponents,  cannot  last.  The  truth  is  too  strong  to 
be  shut  out,  and  these  men  will  soon  rejoice  in  the 
defeat  of  the  principles  for  which  they  have  blindly 
contended. 

As  to  the  leaders,  the  men  who,  for  their  own  sel- 
fish purposes,  have  plunged  the  city  into  violent  and 
continued  agitation,  we  leave  them  to  the  men  whom 
they  have  deceived  and  betrayed,  whose  time  and 
whose  substance  they  have  wasted  in  vain  attempts 
at  a revolution,  which,  had  it  been  successful,  would 
have  ended  in  their  own  ruin.  If  such  men  can 
again  deceive  their  followers,  we  shall  think  there 
are  no  limits  to  human  credulity. 

It  is  also  a matter  worthy  of  particular  remark, 
that  in  five  of  the  seven  towns  which  the  Dorrites 
have  carried,  the  foreign  and  floating  population  hold 
more  than  the  balance  of  power,  and  smothered  the 
voice  of  the  real,  substantial  home-bred  population. 
In  all  the  agricultural  towns  but  two  the  Law  and 
Order  prox  has  prevailed. 

In  examining  the  details  of  this  great  triumph,  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  award  the  greatest  credit. 
Every  portion  of  the  state  has  done  well,  and  but 


very  few  towns  have  failed  to  come  up  to  our  meat 
sanguine  expectations. 

Providence  has  exceeded  itself.  We  never  doubt- 
ed that  the  city  would  give  her  voice  for  law  and  or- 
der, but  we  did  not  anticipate  so  decided  a majority. 
Every  ward  but  one  has  gone  for  the  good  cause,  and 
in  that  one  our  friends  have  cut  down  the  majority 
against  us.  and  exceeded  the  best  hopes  of  their 
friends.  We  promised  that  Providence  should  do 
her  duty.  Has  not  the  pledge  been  fulfilled?  The 
county,  whi.-h  the  Dorrites  confidently  claimed  by 
1,200,  has  given  them  but  700. 

The  colored  voters  have  almost  unanimously  voted 
to  maintain  the  laws,  and  have  given  the  most  satis- 
factory proof  of  their  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  which  has  been  conferred  upon  them.  AH 
attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance  to  law 
signally  failed. 

Newport  has  done  nobly,  and  Tiverton  has  astonish- 
ed her  best  friends.  The  whole  county  has  deserved 
well  of  the  state,  and  every  town  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit. 

Washington  county  has  come  in  gloriously.  We 
think  our  friends  in  North  Kingstown  must  have  al- 
most heard  the  shout  which  was  sent  up  when  the 
news  of  victory  in  that  town  reached  us.  South 
Kingstown  has  more  than  redeemed  her  liberal 
pledge;  and  Exeter  and  Westerly  have  surpassed  our 
expectations.  Hopkinton,  too,  has  done  nobly,  and 
so  has  the  whole  country. 

Kent  and  Bristol  are  always  true;  hut  this  time 
they  have  far  surpassed  our  hopes.  The  result  of 
the  election  is  another  refutation  of  the  oft  repeated 
story  that  the  democratic  party  is  identified  with 
Dorrism,  or  that  the  democratic  party  has  generally 
supported  Carpenter.  The  uniformly  democratic 
towns  of  Scituate,  Foster,  West  Greenwich,  Tiver- 
ton, Exeter,  and  North  Kingstown,  have  all  gone  for 
us.  Of  the  seven  towns  that  the  Dorrites  have  car- 
ried, only  two,  Burrillville  and  Glocester,  are  demo- 
cratic. The  old  party  lines  have  been  forgotten, ; nd 
the  good  and  true  men  of  all  parties  have  rallied 
around  the  institutions  under  which  alone  is  there 
any  security  for  regulated  liberty. 

We  point  with  pride  to  the  members  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  elected  by  the  law  and  order  party. — 
We  do  not  believe  that  in  sound  sense,  dignity,  intel- 
ligence, and  probity,  the  Rhode  Island  senate  will 
suffer  in  comparison  with  any  deliberative  body  in 
the  country.  Our  only  regret  is,  that  we  could  not 
have  added  to  it  the  law  and  order  candidates  from 
Johnston,  Cranston,  and  Smithfield.  Of  the  other 
Dorrite  towns  we  had  no  hope. 

Providence  election.  The  position  of  parties  in 
the  city  of  Providence  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fol- 
lowing result  of  the  election  for  senator  from  there. 
The  votes  for  representatives  indicate  very  much  the 
same  result.  The  whole  number  of  voles  taken  for 
representatives  was  3 869.  Necessary  to  a choice 
1,935.  The  highest  “Law  and  Order”  vote  2,149, 
lowest2,103;  highest  Dorrite  vote  1,724,  lowest  1,716; 
scattering  30. 


First  ward 

FOR  SENATE. 

Whole  No.  Greene. 
517  266 

Pearce. 

251 

Second  ward 

568 

451 

117 

Third  ward 

641 

375 

265 

Fourth  ward 

608 

359 

247 

Fifth  ward 

732 

383 

348 

Sixth  ward 

801 

309 

492 

3,867 

2,148 

1,720 

Necessary  for  a choice,  1,934. 


FOR  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wards. 

1st.  2d.  3d.  4th.  5th. 

6 th. 

Total. 

Carrington 

264 

447 

376 

358 

389 

308 

2,142 

Branch 

264 

447 

375 

355 

385 

307 

2,133 

Arnes 

262 

448 

376 

356 

386 

309 

2,137 

Whipple 

264 

451 

376 

356 

386 

308 

2,141 

Seagrave 

264 

450 

376 

358 

388 

309 

2,145 

Thurber 

265 

451 

376 

359 

389 

309 

2,149 

Sheldon 

264 

451 

376 

359 

389 

309 

2,148 

D.  Field 

264 

451 

376 

359 

389 

308 

2,147 

Waterman 

264 

451 

376 

358 

389 

309 

2,147 

Taber 

264 

447 

375 

346 

375 

296 

2,103 

Tillinghast 

264 

451 

376 

358 

389 

309 

2,147 

Smith 

263 

450 

376 

360 

389 

310 

2,148 

Morris 

252 

117 

264 

248 

347 

493 

1,721 

Buffington 

251 

117 

264 

247 

347 

490 

1,716 

Maxcy 

252 

119 

264 

248 

347 

492 

1,722 

Cowell 

252 

118 

264 

248 

346 

490 

1,718 

Underwood 

252 

118 

263 

247 

347 

493 

1,721 

Blanding 

252 

113 

264 

248 

347 

493 

1,722 

Johnson 

252 

118 

264 

248 

347 

492 

1,721 

E.  Field 

252 

118 

264 

243 

346 

493 

1,721 

Eddy 

252 

118 

264 

248 

348 

493 

1,723 

Sackett 

252 

119 

264 

248 

348 

493 

1,7*4 

Barton 

252 

118 

264 

248 

347 

492 

1,7$1 

Gould 

251 

119 

264 

243 

347 

493 

1,723 

120 
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Whole  number  of  votes,  3,869 — necessary  for  a 
choice,  1,935.  There  were  30  scattering  votes. 

NEW  YORK. 

Table  of  the  periods  when  the  North  River  closed 
and  opened  at  Albany  from  1817  to  1842. 

[Prepared  for  the  N.  York  Tribune  by  E.  Williams .] 


River  closed, 

River  opened. 

Days  closed ■ 

1817  December  7, 

1818  March  25, 

108 

1818  December  14, 

1819  April  3, 

110 

1819  December  13, 

1820  March  25, 

102 

1820  November  12, 

1821  March  15, 

123 

1821  December  13, 

1822  March  15, 

92 

1822  December  24, 

1823  December  16, 

1823  March  24, 

90 

1824  March  3, 

78 

1824  January  5, 

1825  March  6, 

60 

1825  December  13, 

1826  Feb’ry  26, 

75 

1826  December  24, 

1827  March  20, 

86 

1827  November  25, 

1828  Feb'ry  8, 

50 

1828  December  23, 

1829  April  1, 

100 

1829  January  11, 

1830  March  15, 

63 

1830  December  23, 

1831  March  15, 

82 

1831  December  5, 

1832  March  25, 

111 

1832  December  21, 

1833  March  21, 

83 

1833  December  13, 

1834  Feb’ry  24, 

73 

1834  December  15, 

1835  March  25, 

100 

1835  November  30, 

1836  April  4, 

1837  March  28, 

125 

1836  December  7, 

111 

1837  December  14, 

1838  March  19, 

94 

1838  November  25, 

1839  March  21, 

116 

1839  December  18, 

1840  Feb’ry  21, 

65 

1840  December  5, 

1841  March  24, 

109 

1841  December  19, 

1842  Feb’ry  4, 

47 

The  river  throughout  to  New  York  has  not  always 
been  clear  of  ice  on  the  days  above  stated.  The 
time  when  the  first  steamboat  passed  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  or  vice  versa,  was,  in  1835,  March  25;  in 
1836,  April  10;  in  1837,  March  31;  in  1838,  March 
19;  in  1839,  March  25;  in  1840.  Feb.  25;  in  1841, 
March  26;  in  1842,  Feb.  6.  In  1804  the  river  was 
closed  at  Albany  until  the  6th  of  April;  and  in  1807 
it  opened  on  the  8th  of  April.  The  average  time  of 
opening  appears  to  have  been,  for  the  whole  series 
of  years  since  1817,  about  the  15th  of  March.  The 
latest  period  of  the  season  on  record  at  which  the  ri- 
ver has  opened,  was  the  8th  of  April  (1807.)  In  1823 
the  river  was  navigable  through  to  Albany  the  whole 
or  part  of  each  month  in  the  year. 

Inspection  of  flour,  meal,  &c.  The  following 
statement  of  inspections,  &c.,  in  the  city  ofN.  York, 
is  taken  from  the  returns  made  by  the  inspector  gen- 


and  established  by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  are  composed  of  the  following 
counties: 

1st  district.  Cherokee,  Rutherford,  Macon.  Burke, 
Haywood,  Yancy,  Buncombe,  Cleaveland,  Hender- 
son, Caldwell.  Population,  69,388;  whig  majority, 
3,702. 

2d  district.  Mecklenburg,  Davie,  Lincolin,  Rowan, 
Iredell,  Cabarrus.  Population,  76,293,  whig  majori- 
ty, 493. 

3d  district.  Ashe,  Stokes,  Wilkes,  Rockingham, 
Surry,  Caswell.  Population,  71,330;  Van  Buren  ma- 
jority, 283. 

Ath  district.  Richmond,  Davidson,  Montgomery, 
Guilford,  Anson,  Randolph,  Stanley.  Population, 
74.117;  whig  majority,  4,905. 

5th  district.  Wake,  Moore,  Chatham,  Johnston, 
Cumberland,  Wayne.  Population,  71,192;  Van  Bu- 
ren majority,  745. 

6th  district.  Robeson,  Sampson,  Columbus,  Duplin, 
Bladen,  Lenoir,  Brunswick,  Onslow.  New  Hanover, 
Jones.  Population,  68,638;  Van  Buren  majority, 
2,397. 

tth  district.  Orange.  Franklin,  Person,  Warren, 
Granville,  Halifax.  Population,  75,552;  Van  Buren 
majority,  850. 

8 thdisirict.  Nash,  Washington,  Edgecomb, Tyrrell, 
Pitt,  Hyde,  Greene,  Craven,  Beaufort,  Carteret. 
Population,  76,400;  Van  Buren  majority,  727. 

9th  district.  Martin,  Chowan,  Bertie,  Perquimons, 
Hertford,  Posquotank,  Gates,  Camden,  Northamp- 
ton, Currituck.  Population,  69,182;  whig  majority, 
474. 


OHIO. 

Manufactures  at  Cincinnati.  The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  persons  emjloyed  in  va- 
rious branches  of  manufactures  in  Cincinnati,  and 
the  annual  value  of  their  productions,  from  an  esti- 
mate made  for  the  year  1841.  The  population  of 
the  city  is  only  about  60,000: 

Manufactures.  Workmen.  Jlnnual  value. 


eral  to  the  legislature  of  that  state. 

Inspected. 

Value. 

Flour  and  meal,  bis. 

1,910,380 

$10,033,553  36 

Beef, 

28,447 

152,702  90 

Pork, 

155,129 

990,671  25 

Pot  Ashes, 

lbs. 

15,165,030 

801,695  09 

Pearl  Ashes, 

do. 

8.806,940 

224,693  42 

Grain, 

bush. 

2,735,398 

1,529,851  17 

Green  hides  and  skins 

4,845  893 

246,515  00 

Flax  seed, 

bush. 

26,446 

36  363  25 

Fish,  a 

lbs. 

1,005 

4,375  50 

Fish  or  liver  oil,  bis. 

1,064 

13,747  09 

Leaf  tobacco. 

hhds. 

8.919 

800,514  00 

Hops, 

lbs. 

1,307,863 

134,996  86 

Stone, 

yards. 

uoo 

1,125  11 

Sole  leathers. 

lbs. 

12.530,3741 

1,983,215  65 

Domestic  spirits,  gal. 

2,514,056 

477,671  45 

Staves  and  headings, 

3,892.818 

114,501  08 

Wood, 

cords. 

6,131 

15,441  90 

Lumber, 

feet. 

30,477,488 

271,527  60 

Total  value 

of  articles  inspected  in 

1843.  1 

Total  value  of  articles  inspected  in 
1841, 


23,121,878  70 


Decrease  in  value  since  1841,  $5,190,217  92 

The  measurer  general  of  grain  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  reports  1,618,5464  bushels  of  grain  measured 
by  him  during  the  year  1842,  valued  at  $1,521,967  63 
but  does  not  state  whether  imported  or  the  products 
of  the  state.  He  says,  “it  is  obvious  that  the  quanti- 
ty of  grain  measured  by  this  department  in  1842,  is 
less  than  in  1841,  and  former  years.  This  is  accoun- 
ted for  in  two  ways;  1st.  the  quantity  consumed  by 
distillers,  is  about  one  quarter  less;  2d.  much  more 
than  usual  of  the  course  grain  has  been  measured  by 
the  owners  or  consignees,  as  the  price  of  grain  has 
ranged  so  low,  and  frequently  sold  for  less  than 'the 
actual  cost  here.  This  the  law  authorises  them  to 
do  if  no  charge  is  made  for  the  service,  and  a regular 
return  bill  not  required.” 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Congressional  districts.  The  nine  congression- 
al districts  of  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  as  laid  off 


canal  is  now  completed  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lafayette, 
a point  on  the  Wabash  to  which  steamboats  ascend 
from  the  Ohio  river.  As  boats  cannot,  however,  as- 
cend to  Lafayette  except  in  comparatively  high  wa- 
ter, the  canal  is  to  be  continued  down  the  Wabash 
eighty-one  miles  to  Terre  Haute,  where  the  national 
road  crosses  the  river.  Indeed,  much  is  already  done 
on  the  canal  south  of  Lafayette,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
will  be  finished  this  season  to  Coal’s  creek,  forty-five 
miles  from  its  present  termination.  From  thence  to 
Terre  Haute,  thirty-six  miles,  the  whole  work  is  to 
be  let  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  next. 

ILLINOIS. 

The  following  are  the  counties  composing  the 
congressional  districts,  as  established  by  the  bill 
lately  passed  the  legislature: 

1.  Alexander,  Union,  Jackson,  Randolph.  Perry, 
Monroe,  Washington,  St.  Clair,  Clinton,  Madison, 
Bond. 

2.  Johnson,  Gallatin,  Pope,  Hardin,  Franklin, 
Williamson,  Jefferson,  Marion,  Hamilton,  White, 
Edwards,  Wayne,  Wabash. 

3.  Fayette,  Effingham,  Clay,  Richland,  Lawrence, 
Crawford,  Jasper,  Clark,  Edgar,  Coles,  Shelby, 
Montgomery,  Christain,  Macon  De  Witt,  Platt. 

4.  Lake,  McHenry,  Boone.  Cook,  Kane,  De  Kalb, 
Du  Page,  Kendall,  Grundy,  LaSalle,  Will,  Iroquois, 
Livingston,  McLean,  Champaign,  Vermillion. 

5.  Jersey,  Greene,  Macoupin,  Calhoun,  Pike, 
Browne,  Schuyler,  Adams,  Marquette,  Fulton,  Peo- 
ria. 

6.  Jo  Daviess,  Stephenson,  Winnebago,  Carroll, 
Ogle,  Lee,  Whiteside,  Rock  Island,  Henry,  Bureau, 
Mercer,  Henderson,  Warren,  Knox,  McDonough, 
Hancock. 

7.  Putnam,  Stark,  Marshall.  Woodford,  Tazewell, 
Mason,  Menard,  Logan,  Sangamon,  Morgan,  Cass, 
Scott. 


In  wood 

1,557 

$2,222  857 

Iron 

1,250 

1,728,549 

Other  metals 

461 

658,040 

Leather 

888 

1,068,700 

Hair,  bristles,  &c. 

198 

356,400 

Cotton,  wool,  linen,  and  hemp 

359 

411,190 

Drugs,  paints,  chemicals 

114 

458.250 

Brick,  stone,  and  earthenware  301 

238,300  l 

Paper 

512 

669,600 

Provisions 

1,567 

5,279,620 

Science  and  the  fine  arts 

139 

179,100 

Buildings 

1,568 

953,267 

Miscellaneous 

1,733 

3,208,790 

Total, 

10,647 

$17,442,676 

Wabash  and  Erie  canal. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie 

IOWA. 

Iowa  Territory,  March  4,  1843. 

It  is  a matter  of  surprise  how  little  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  New  England  know  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  especially  of  this  terri- 
tory. Ask  the  first  intelligent  man  you  meet  for  the 
geography  of  Iowa,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he 
can  give  you  no  definite  idea  of  its  position.  He 
knows  it  is  a territory  lying  “somewhere  out  west,” 
and  this  is  about  the  sum  of  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  Tell  him  that  in  1832  the  white  man  made 
his  first  permanent  settlement  on  its  soil,  and  that  it 
now  contains  a population  of  over  seventy  thousand, 
distributed  among  nineteen  different  counties,  each 
thoroughly  organized,  with  its  seat  of  justice,  its  ju- 
dicial and  executive  officers,  its  schools  and  churches; 
tell  him  that  Iowa  contains  several  cities  already 
risen  to  commercial  importance,  and  exporting  an- 
nually millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  the  productions 
of  the  soil;  tell  him  that  throughout  its  whole  extent 
are  scattered  flourishing  and  inland  towns,  where 
maybe  found  taste,  refinement,  and  education,  and 
your  auditor  will  listen  with  incredulity,  if  not  with 
positive  unbelief.  Such  is,  or  rather  was,  two  years 
ago,  when  I was  among  you,  the  state  of  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this  portion  of  the  United  Slates. 

I suppose  you  of  the  east  consider  the  present  re- 
sidents of  Iowa  the  very  pioneers  of  the  west.  Ne- 
ver was  a greater  mistake;  the  true  western  pioneers 
have  pushed  on  beyond  us,  or  if  here  and  there  one 
still  lingers,  it  is  only  that  he  may  dispose  of  his  farm 
and  “improvements”  to  push  for  a “new  country.” 

Strange  restless  beings  are  the  genuine  pioneers. 
Among  them  you  may  find  some  who  have  helped  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  every  state,  from  the  “old  thir- 
teen” hither;  men  who  have  successively  held  seats  in 
every  legislature,  from  Virginia  to  Iowa  inclusive, 
but  who  are  now  moving  to  a new  country,  again  to 
“make  a claim,”  again  to  act  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  community  in  which  they  live;  again  to  run  the 
political  race,  become  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  some  future  state,  find  themselves  thrown  in 
the  shade  by  those  of  greater  attainments  who  fol- 
low in  their  wake,  and  again  to  push  for  the  “new 
purchase.” 

Fearlessness,  hospitality,  and  independent  frank- 
ness, united  with  restless  enterprise  and  unquenchable 
thirst  for  novelty  and  change,  are  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  the  western  pioneer.  With  him  there 
is  always  a land  of  promise  further  west,  where  the 
climate  is  milder,  the  soil  more  fertile,  better  timber, 
and  finer  prairie.  And  on — on — on  he  goes,  always 
seeking  and  never  attaining  the  Pisgah  of  his  hopes. 
Yrou  of  the  . old  states  cannot  readily  conceive  the 
every-day  sort  of  business  an  “old  settler”  makes  of 
selling  out  his  “improvements,”  hitching  the  horse  to 
the  big  wagon,  and,  with  his  wife  and  children,  swine 
and  cattle,  pots  and  kettles,  household  goods  and 
household  gods,  starting  on  a journey  of  hundreds  of 
miles  to  find  and  make  a new  home. 

Just  now  Oregon  is  the  pioneer’s  land  of  promise. 
Hundreds  are  already  prepared  to  start  thither  with 
the  spring,  while  hundreds  of  others  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  action  of  congress,  in  reference  to  that 
country,,  as  the  signal  for  their  departure.  Some 
have  already  been  to  view  the  country,  and  have  re- 
turned with  a flattering  tale  of  the  inducements  it 
holds  out.  They  have  painted  it  to  their  neighbors 
in  the  brightest  colors;  these  have  told  it  to  others; 
and  the  Oregon  fever  has  broke  out,  and  is  now  rag- 
ing like  any  other  contagion.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  right 
when  he  told  the  senate  that  the  American  people 
would  occupy  that  country  independent  of  all  legis- 
lation; that  in  a few  years  the  pioneers  of  the  west 
would  overrun  it  and  maintain  it  against  the  world. 
“Wilson,”  said  I,  a few  days  since  to  an  old  settler, 
“so  you  are  going  to  Oregon.”  “Well,  I is,  horse. 
Tice  Pitt  was  out  looking  at  it  last  season,  and  he 
says  it  is  a leetle  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  So  I’m  bound  to  go.”  “How  do  the  old 
woman  and  the  girls  like  the  idea  of  such  a long 
journey?”  “They  feel  mighty  peert  about  it,  and 
Suke  says  she  shan’t  be  easy  till  we  start.” 

The  recent  purchase  is  attracting  considerable  at- 
tention at  this  time.  We  have  just  heard  of  the  ra- 
tification of  governor  Chambers’s  treaty  made  last 
autumn  with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  by  which  they 
ceded  to  the  United  Slates  a large  tract  of  country 
lying  on  the  Desmoines  river,  west  of  the  present 
settled  portion  of  this  territory.  This  is  a part  of 
Iowa,  and,  by  this  cession,  comes  under  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction.  It  it  a valuable  purchase,  having 
an  excellent  soil,  well  watered,  and  abounding  in 
timber  conveniently  interspersed  throughout  the 
prairie.  The  Indians  are  to  yield  possession  on  the 
first  of  May.  Now  comes  a rush  and  a scramble  for 
town  sites,  mill  privileges,  country  seats,  and  spring 
tracts,  such  as  no  one  but  tn  eye-witness  can  have 
any  idea  of.  For  more  than  eighteen  months  past 
settlers  have  been  crowding  to  the  frontier  in  antici- 
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pation  of  the  purchase.  During  that  time,  singly 
and  by  companies,  they  have  travelled  over  the  whole 
tract,  each  selecting  for  himself  a “claim”  according 
to  his  fancy. 

I was  through  the  country,  hunting  buffaloes,  last 
June,  and  saw  with  some  surprise  that  even  there, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Desmoines,  from  the  line  to  Ra- 
coon Forks, a distance  ofninety  miles.settlers  had  been 
before  me  and  “claimed”  every  eligihletract  of  land. 
The  sign  adopted  to  signify  to  others  that  any  indi- 
vidual had  “claimed”  a particular  tract  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  claimant.  In  some  instances, 
a simple  blaze  on  the  trees  was  the  only  sign;  in 
others,  the  settler  had  cut  his  initials  in  the  bark; 
while  the  more  warlike  had  decorated  the  blaze  with 
the  figures  of  a bowie-knife  and  pistol  crossed,  sig- 
nifying, I suppose,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  put 
that  mark  there  would,  with  a strong  hand  and  an 
outstretched  arm,  maintain  his  right  against  the 
world.  The  “knowing  ones”  have  a sign  preferable 
to  either  of  the  above,  they  stake  out  their  “claim.” 
drive  the  stakes,  with  the  date  of  their  visit  cut  in 
in  them,  so  deep  in  the  earth  as  not  to  be  visible,  the 
object  being,  in  case  of  a dispute,  to  refer  to  the 
slakes  for  evidence  of  the  priority  of  their  claim. 

You  must  know,  (or  perhaps  you  do,)  but  your 
readers  must  know,  that  the  laws  forbid  any  white 
man,  except  licensed  traders,  to  settle  or  hunt  on  the 
Indian  lands,  or  to  be  on  them  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept to  pass  and  repass.  You  must  know  further, 
that  after  the  Indian  title  is  extinguised  and  posses- 
sion yielded  up.  the  first  person  who  builds  on,  or  in 
any  other  way  improves  a particular  tract,  not  ex- 
ceeding three  hundred  and  forty  acres,  has  a pre- 
emption right  to  the  same  at  the  minimum  price  of 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  These 
pre-emption  rights  are,  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try, called  “claims.”  They  are  often  quite  valuable, 
the  holder  sometimes  selling  a mere  claim  on  a 
choice  tract  as  high  as  one  or  two  thousand  dollars. 

The  settlers  are  so  eager  to  get  on  and  secure  their 
favorite  selection,  that. even  before  the  treaty,  hun- 
dreds had  gone  on  and  commenced  their  “improve- 
ments.” But,  by  the  energy  and  firmness  of  gover- 
nor Chambers,  (by  the  way  a high-minded  gentle- 
man and  an  excellent  officer,  who  executes  the  laws 
regardless  of  personal  consequences,)  these  tvespas- 
sers  were  driven  cut  of  the  country,  and  their  im- 
provements destroyed.  This  was  not  accomplished 
without  the  aid  ofa  corps  of  United  States  dragoons, 
whose  presence  has  since  been  constantly  required 
to  keep  the  settlers  within  the  boundary  line.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  crowded  along  the  frontier  just 
within  the  line,  some  two  or  three  families  in  a ca- 
bin, each  ready,  when  the  day  arrives,  to  hasten  to 
his  favorite  spot,  put  up  his  cabin  and  confirm  his 
claim.  There  will  be  warm  work  on  the  purchase 
on  the  first  day  of  May.  Some  individual,  who  long 
before  has  marked  out  his  claim,  will  be  on  the  spot, 
bag  and  baggage,  by  half-past  twelve  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  that  day,  and  will  find  some  other  man 
has  reached  the  place  five  or  ten  minutes  before  him, 
who,  with  materials  previously  provided,  has  got  a 
cabin  hall  up.  Then  comes  the  strife;  he  who  first 
picked  it  out  will  assert  his  right  on  the  boy’s  prin- 
ciple of  “I  dubs  first,”  while  his  competitor  will  as 
pertinaciously  maintain  his  claim  because  he  “squat- 
ted” first  under  the  law.  Of  course,  the  more  au- 
dacious and  obstinate  will  prevail;  but  when  two  un- 
yielding, bold  spirits  come  in  collision,  the  rifle  and 
the  bowie-knife  will  act  as  umpires  and  settle  the 
dispute.  [JVeio  Haven  Palladium. 

Davenport,  Iowa,  March  19,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  Stern  winter  is  upon  us  in  this  region. 
It  commenced  on  the  17th  November,  and  has  grown 
stronger  and  severer  ever  since.  The  ice  is  now 
three  feet  thick  in  the  river,  and  it  will  require  a 
fortnight  of  warm  weather,  aided  by  a heavy,  a 
“tall”  rise  of  water  to  remove  it. 

Since  the  1st  inst.,  the  thermometer  has  been  ge- 
nerally below  zero;  and  on  several  nights  it  sunk  to 
9 and  10  below.  It  is  not  fire  that  we  dread  in  these 
diggings;  ’tis  freezing  that  we  fear,  maugre  the  pre- 
diction of  Mr.  Miller! 

Our  people  would  deem  it  an  especial  favor,  if  the 
prophet  referred  to,  would  send  us  without  delay  all 
his  spare  fire — we  could  use  it  with  advantage. 

Heavy  losses  in  cattle  are  being  experienced  in 
this  country,  owing  to  the  great  length  and  severity 
of  the  weather.  The  stock  of  hay  is  exhausted  in 
several  districts,  and  the  ground  is  still  Irozen  to  the 
depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  Heretofore,  the  open- 
ing of  March,  as  in  your  region,  brought  mild  wea- 
ther; but  March  thus  far,  has  been  more  frigid  than 
January.  A portion  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  have 
lost  all  their  horses  by  starvation.  The  cold  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  immense  snows  that  have  fal- 
len in  the  country  north  of  us,  and  it  still  remains  on 
the  ground,  chilling  the  atmosphere.  How  the  citi- 


zens and  soldiers  have  fared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  I am  unable  to  say.  The  ther- 
mometers used  there,  must  be  of  the  “tallest”  kind, 
if  the  mercury  did  not  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
We  have  had  the  temperature  here  as  low  as  twenty 
four  degrees  below  zero.  You  complain  in  Ph'ladel- 
phia,  if  it  sinks  to  zero — we  regard  any  thing  short 
of  it  moderate  weather.  Hundreds  of  persons,  em- 
bracing all  sexes  and  ages,  are  now,  and  have  been 
all  winter,  living  on  our  western  border,  in  misera- 
ble log  huts,  patiently  waiting  for  the  Indians  to  re- 
move from  the  country  recently  ceded  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  sufferings  and  privations  these  set- 
tlers have  unde-gone,  must  necessarily  have  been 
great.  They  could  not,  being  strangers,  have  made 
suitable  preparation  for  a Siberian  winter,  such  as 
we  have  passed  through.  To  reach  their  present  lo- 
cation, they  have  passed  over  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  within  the  pale  of  civilization,  and  unsurpass- 
ed in  point  of  fertility,  by  any  country  on  the  giobe. 
But  the  cry  is  “westward  ho!!” 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  our 
people  in  the  settled  parts  of  the  territory,  have  en- 
joyed good  health.  Locked  up  by  ice  as  we  have 
been,  for  four  long  and  dreary  months , it  would  have 
been  insupportable,  if  health  had  heen  denied  us. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  special  blessing  may  be  still 
continued  to  us. 

The  “occupation  of  Oregon,”  will  inflict  upon 
thousands  much  misery  arid  distress.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  McDuffie,  would  to  heaven  we  had  no 
claim  to  it.  Our  population  is  already  scattered 
over  too  broad  a surface,  to  extend  the  platform  is 
positive  madness.  ’Twere  better — aye,  much  bet- 
ter, if  our  entire  population  were  restricted  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  We  should  then  be  a 
much  happier  people,  while  our  personal  comforts 
would  be  greatly  multiplied. 

This  you  may  regard  as  a strange  admission,  com- 
ing from  a western  man,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Just  conceive  if  you  can  the  sufferings,  privations 
and  hardships  of  the  women  and  children  now  hud- 
dled together  in  miserable  huts,  on  the  borders  of 
the  late  Indian  purchase,  waiting  for  the  1st  of  May 
to  arrive,  the  period  fixed  by  the  treaty,  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  country.  And  when  the  Ultima  Thule 
is  reached,  what  is  there  in  it  to  compensate  these 
people  for  the  toil  and  sacrifices  they  have,  made? 
Positively  nothing. 

But  the  cry  is  “westward  ho!”  and  westward  they 
will  continue  to  go,  reaping  all  the  bitterness  of  a 
frontier  life,  until  death  shall  close  the  scene  upon 
them  and  their  children.  I would  not  ride  out  to 
the  point  alluded  to,  for  a fee  simple  in  a “crack 
section,”  of  this  reputed  El  Dorado.  I am  far 
enough  west  already,  and  when  I next  move,  it  will 
be  on  a “due  east  line.”  The  prairie  wind  is  now 
raging,  and  the  temperature  is  decidedly  Laplandish. 

OREGON. 

A large  meeting  was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  the  28th 
ult.  in  favor  of  colonizing  Oregon.  The  following 
are  two  of  the  resolutions: 

3d.  That  in  occupying  this  land  of  our  bequest,  the 
elm  tree  of  Penn,  and  the  olive  branch  of  peace  shall 
be  our  motto  among  the  savages  who  inhabit  the  Ore- 
gon country. 

4th.  That  the  sacrifice  of  our  social  relations  will 
be  but  momentary, — a few  years  will  only  be  re- 
quired to  build  up  a city  on  the  Pacific,  similar  to  the 
places  of  our  birth,  and  the  pecuniary  advantage  of 
those  who  emigrate  to  that  country  is  sufficient  en- 
couragement to  all  our  citizens  not  profitably  employ- 
ed here. 

This  is  the  proper  way  to  “take  possession”  of 
Oregon.  Individual  enterprise,  these  days,  is  every 
thing — government  protection  to  private  speculation 
worse  than  nothing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES.  Colonel  J.  J. 
Abert  of  the  United  States  bureau  of  topographical 
engineers  at  Washington,  has  been  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  collecting  and  classifying  the  statistics  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  a view  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the 
Great  West.  A friend  just  from  Washington  gives 
us  the  following  striking  facts,  which  he  obtained 
from  the  Colonel  A.,  and  which  may  be  fully  relied 
on. 

The  exports  and  imports  of  the  region  bordering 
on  and  trading  through  the  Great  Lakes  were  to  the 
value  of — 

In  1836.  In  1841. 

Exports  $2,324,328  $32,342,581 

Imports  14,137,026  33,483,441 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  trade  of  other 
parts  of  the  Union  has  been  greatly  diminished  from 


its  “palmy  state”  in  1836,  the  trade  of  the  Great 
Lakes  has  nearly  quadrupled  in  five  years!  In  1836 
the  imports  of  the  west  were  six  times  the  value  of 
its  exports;  in  1841  the  latter  practically  balance  the 
former.  Such  is  the  unprecedented  growth  and  ex- 
tension of  the  mighty  west. 

The  returns  for  1842  are  not  yet  perfect. 

[W.  Y.  Tribune. 

THE  OREGON.  A short  time  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  late  congress,  a report  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  embracing  an  account  of  an  ex- 
pedition made  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  during  the 
last  year,  by  Lieutenant  Fremont  of  the  Topographi- 
cal corps.  In  making  the  motion  to  print  the  report, 
Mr.  Linn  of  Missouri  supported  it  in  the  following 
terms.  We  shall  look  with  much  interest  for  this 
valuable  document: 

Mr.  Linn  said  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  summer 
a very  interesting  expedition  had  been  undertaken  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  ordered  by  Col  Abert,  chief 
of  the  Topographical  Bureau,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  and  executed  by  Lieut.  Fremont  of 
the  Topographical  Engineers.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  rivers 
and  thejeountry  between  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  especially  to 
examine  the  character,  and  ascertain  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  south  pass,  the  great  crossing  place 
in  these  mountains  on  the  way  to  Oregon.  All  the 
objects  of  the  expedition  have  been  accomplished  and 
in  a way  to  be  beneficial  to  science,  and  instructive  to 
the  general  reader,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  govern- 
ment. » 

Supplied  with  the  best  astronomical  and  barometri- 
cal instruments,  well  qualified  to  use  them,  and  ac- 
panied  by  twenty-five  voyageurs,  enlisted  far  the  pur- 
pose at  St.  Louis  and  trained  toall  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  prairies  and  mountains,  Mr.  Fremont 
left  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  on  the  frontier  of  Mis- 
souri, on  the  10th  of  June;  and,  in  the  almost  incredi- 
bly short  space  of  four  months,  returned  to  the  same 
point,  without  an  accident  of  a man,  and  with  a vast 
mass  of  useful  observations,  and  many  hundred  speci- 
mens in  botany  and  geology. 

In  executing  his  instructions  Mr.  Fremont  proceed- 
ed up  the  Kansas  river  far  enough  to  ascertain  its 
character,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  Great  Platte, 
and  pursued  that  river  to  its  source  in  the  mountains, 
where  the  sweet  water  (a  head  branch  of  the  Platte) 
issues  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  South  Pass.  He 
reached  the  pass  on  the  8th  August,  and  describes  it 
as  a wide  and  low  depression  in  the  mountains,  where 
the  ascent  is  as  easy  as  that  on  the  hill  on  which  this 
capitol  stands,  and  where  a plainly  beaten  wagon  road 
leads  to  the  Oregon  through  the  valley  of  Lewis’s  ri- 
ver, a fork  of  the  Columbia. 

He  went  through  the  pass,  and  to  the  head  waters  of 
the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  leaving 
the  valleys  to  indulge  a laudable  curiosity  and  to  make 
some  useful  observations  and  attended  by  four  of  his 
men,  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; until  then  untrodden  by  any  known  human  be- 
ing, and,  on  the  15th  August,  looked  down  upon  the 
ice  and  snow  some  thousand  feet  below,  and  traced 
in  the  distance  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  which,  tak- 
ing their  rise  in  the  same  elevated  ridge  flow  in  op- 
posite directions  to  the  Pacific  ocean  and  to  the 
Mississippi.  From  that  ultimate  point,  he  returned 
by  the  valley  of  the  GreatPlatte,  following  the  stream 
in  its  whole  course,  and  solving  all  questions  as  to  its 
navagability,  and  the  character  of  the  country  through, 
which  it  flows. 

Over  the  whole  course  of  his  extended  route,  ba- 
rometrical observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Fremont, 
to  ascertain  elevations  both  of  the  plains  and  of  the 
mountains;  astronomical  observations  were  taken, 
to  ascertain  latitudes  and  longitudes;  the  face  of  the 
country  was  marked  as  arable  or  sterile;  the  facili- 
ty for  travelling,  and  the  practicability  of  routes, 
noted;  the  grand  features  of  nature  described,  and 
some  presented  in  drawings;  military  positions  in- 
dicated; and  a large  contribution  of  geology  and  bo- 
tany was  made  in  the  varieties  of  plants,  shrubs, 
trees  and  grasses,  and  rocks  and  earths,  which  were 
enumerated. 

Drawings  of  some  grand  and  striking  points,  and  a 
map  of  the  whole  route  illustrate  the  report,  and  fa- 
cilitate the  understanding  of  its  details.  Eight  carts 
drawn  by  two  mules  each  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion; a fact  which  attests  the  facility  of  travelling  in 
this  vast  reigon.  Herds  of  buffaloes  furnished  subsis- 
tence to  the  men,  a short  nutritious  grass  sustained 
the  mules  and  horses.  Two  boys,  (one  twelve  years 
of  age,  the  other  eighteen,)  besides  the  enlisted  men, 
accompanied  the  expedition  and  took  their  shares  of 
the  hardships;  which  proves  that  hoys  as  well  as  men 
are  able  to  traverse  the  country  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 
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The  result  of  all  his  observations  Mr.  Fremont 
had  condensed  into  a brief  report — enough  to  make 
a document  of  some  ninety  or  one  hundred  pages; 
and  believing  that  this  document  would  be. of  ge- 
neral interest  to  the  whole  country,  and  beneficial 
to  science,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  government,  I 
move  the  printing  of  the  extra  number  which  has 
been  named. 

In  making  this  motion,  and  in  bringing  this  report, 
to  tiie  notice  of  the  senate,  I take  a great  pleasure  in 
noticing  the  activity  and  importance  of  the  topogra- 
phical bureau.  Under  its  skilful  and  vigilant  head, 
(Colonel  Abert,)  numerous  valuable  and  incessant 
surveys  are  made;  and  a mass  of  information  collect- 
ed of  the  highest  importance  to  the  country  generally, 
as  well  as  to  the  military  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. This  report  proves  conclusively  that  the  coun- 
try, for  several  hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  of 
Missouri,  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile;  alter- 
nate woodland  and  prairie,  and  certain  portions  well 
supplied  with  water.  It  also  proves  that  the  valley 
of  the  river  Platte  has  a very  rich  soil,  affording  great 
facilities  for  emigrants  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

NEWLY  FOUND  MAP  OF  THE  BOUNDA- 
RY LINE  An  interesting  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  was  held  in  New  York  city, 
in  which  Mr.  Webster  took  part.  The  Heraid 
gives  the  following  report  of  the  proceedings: 

Meeting  of  the  Historical  Society.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  map  recently  discovered 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  late  Mr.  Jay,  would  be 
exhibited  at  a public  meeting  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  that  the  president,  the  venerable  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, and  Daniel  Webster,  would  offer  some  re- 
marks on  it,  attracted  an  immense  audience  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  University  last  evening.  A great  num- 
ber of  the  literati  of  our  city  were  present.  The 
galleries  were  filled  by  ladies,  many  of  them  very 
beautiful,  and  all  distinguished  by  that  literary  taste 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  ladies  of  N.  York. 
The  Chapel  was  completely  filled,  aisles  and  all. 
Ample  accommodation  was,  however,  made  for  our 
reporter  by  the  polite  librarian  of  the  society. 

At  eight  o’clock,  Mr.  Gallatin  and  the  Hon.  Dan- 
iel Webster  entered  the  Chapel  and  were  received 
with  deafening  applause.  The  “Jay  Map” — a large 
map  of  North  America,  was  suspended  above  the 
chair.  Mr.  Gallatin  then  commenced  reading  a I 
long  and  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  boundary 
question,  in  the  courseof  which  he  gave  the  history  of 
the  ‘Jay  Map,’  and  described  it  with  great  minute- 
ness and  clearness.  It  seemed  that  this  map  was 
one  of  those  laid  before  the  commissioners  who  drew 
up  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  and  on  it  the  disputed 
boundary  is  represented  by  a red  line  marked  ‘Mr. 
Oswald’s  line,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Jay. 

Mr.  Gallatin’s  dissertation  occupied  about  two 
hours  in  the  delivery,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  patient  and  marked  attention.  After  Mr.  Gal- 
latin had  concluded,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Lawrence  made 
some  remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
map,  and  concluded  by  expressing  the  request  of  the 
members  of  the  society  that  Mr.  Webster  would  ho- 
nor the  meeting  by  some  remarks.  Mr.  Webster 
responded  to  this  call,  and  delivered  a speech  of 
great  interest  and  importance,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  whole  subject  of  the  negotiations  which  termi- 
nated in  the  Washington  treaty,  and  pointed  out  the 
inferences  to  which  the  newly  discovered  map  led, 
and  the  additional  light  which  it  shed  on  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  controversy  settled  by  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  Webster’s  speech  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause.  We  shall  give  it  verbatim  to- 
morrow, the  late  hour  at  which  the  meeting  of  the 
society  terminated,  rendering  it  impossible  for  our 
reporter  to  write  out  his  short  hand  notes  in  lime 
for  this  day’s  paper.  The  speech  is,  in  many  respects, 
important,  and  will  be  read  with  the  greatest  inte- 
rest. 

Alderman  Benedict,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
society,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gallatin 
and  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  request  of  the  society 
that  those  gentlemen  would  furnish  copies  of  their 
addresses  The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Gallatin’s  ad- 
dress was  read  from  printed  copy,  and  is  already  in 
course  of  publication  by  the  society. 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  WYOMING.  Major 
Roswell  Franklin,  the  last  survivor  of  Ahe  massacre 
of  Wyoming,  died  recently  at  Aurora,  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  deceased  was  a native  of  Con- 
necticut. His  father  emigrated  to  the  valley  of  Wy- 
oming, Pennsylvania — both  were  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle with  the  Indians  and  English  at  that  place,  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  settlers.  The  mother  and 
one  sister  were  butchered  before  their  eyes — another 
sister  was  taken  prisoner,  and  retained  by  the  Indians 


eleven  years  at  Niagara — the  deceased  was  also 
taken  prisoner  and  retained  among  them  about  three 
years,  near  Mount  Morris,  Livingston  county,  New 
York. 

IMPROVEMENT  AT  THE  WEST.  In  default 
of  appropriations  by  the  general  government,  the  in- 
habitants of  some  of  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan 
manifest  a commendable  enterprise,  by  undertaking 
harbor  improvements  on  individual  account.  The 
Milwaukie  Sentinel  states  that  Messrs.  Tufts,  Ken- 
dall & Co.,  of  that  place,  are  perfecting  arrangements 
for  the  immediate  construction  of  a pier  from  the 
foot  of  Huron  street,  which  will  project  into  Lake 
Michigan  nearly  1000  feet.  The  paper  of  the  15th 
says  operations  have  already  commenced.  Arrange- 
ments are  also  being  made  at  Southport  to  enlarge 
the  facilities  of  the  pier  at  that  place  for  receiving 
and  discharging  freight  from  steamboats  and  vessels 
the  coming  season.  [Wat.  Int. 

GENERAL  ARMSTRONG.  A writer  over  the 
signature  of  A.  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  in  -calling 
up  for  the  purpose  of  refutation  the  charge  made  by 
a writer  that  the  composition  and  circulation  of  the 
Newburg  letters  by  John  Armstrong  in  1783  were  the 
incipient  steps  of  a conspiracy  against  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  vin- 
dication of  the  deceased,  recalls  the  fact  that  a 
“pamphlet  was  published  by  General  Armstrong  in 
1822,  in  which  he  not  only  avowed  himself  to  be  the 
author  ol  the  Newburgh  letters,  (an  avowal  fre- 
quently made  before)  but  in  which  he  gave  a full 
history  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  and  proved,  that  far  from  being  the  “first 
steps  of  a conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the 
country,”  the  letters  were  an  honest  and  manly, 
though  perhaps  indiscreet,  endeavor  to  support  public 
credit,  and  do  justice  to  an  ill  used  and  long  suffering 
soldiery. 

As  this  pamphlet  is  now  out  of  print,  (the  writer 
proceeds  to  say)  and  even  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance had  but  a limited  circulation,  we  shall  make  a 
brief  selection  of  such  parts  of  it  as  have  a bear- 
ing upon  the  question  at  issue,  and  the  force  of 
which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  lost  upon  that  portion 
of  the  public  who  take  an  interest  in  the  defence  of 
private  character,  and  the  establishment  of  histori- 
cal truth. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1782,  the  troops  who  had 
been  previously  assembled  at  Verplank’s  Point  were 
moved  to  the  Woody  Hills,  in  the  rear  of  Newburg, 
where  they  established  themselves  for  the  winter. — 
About  the  time  of  this  movement,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a memorial  to  congress,  in 
which  they  urged  an  immediate  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts, and  a prompt  payment  of  as  much  of  what 
might  be  due  to  the  army,  as  was  practicable.  The 
bearers  of  this  memorial,  on  reaching  Pniladelphia, 
were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  like  the  nation  itself,  were  divided 
into  two  political  sects  of  opposite  character  and 
views;  that  one  of  them  sought,  (by  the  extension 
and  exercise  of  state  sovereignty,  and  by  denying  to 
congress  the  means  of  fulfilling  its  engagements,)  to 
abridge,  perhaps  to  annihilate  all  national  govern- 
ment; while  the  other  was  careful  to  indicate,  and 
ready  to  adopt,  measures  which  should  enable  that 
body  to  do  justice  to  its  engagements,  past,  present 
and  future. 

Early  in  March,  a letter  was  received  from  the 
military  committee,  bearing  testimony  to  the  inaus- 
picious aspect  of  the  times  in  relation  to  the  mission 
with  which  they  had  been  charged.  The  communi- 
cation of  this  document  to  the  army  was  thought  to 
present  a fit  occasion  for  assembling  the  officers,  not 
in  mass,  but  by  representation;  and  for  passing  re- 
solutions, which  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  and 
their  auxiliaries  in  congress,  would  furnish  a new 
and  powerful  means  for  operating  on  the  dissenting 
states.  But  to  this  end,  there  was  yet  wanting  the 
interposition  of  a hand  which  should  touch,  with 
some  ability,  the  several  chords  of  sympathy  that 
belonged  to  the  case,  and  thus  secure  to  the  delibe- 
rations and  their  result,  that  tone  and  energy  with- 
out which  they  would  be  useless.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Major  Armstrong,  a very  young  man,  who, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  his  friends,  produced 
an  address  which  was  believed  to  be  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  its  object. 

But  there  now  arose  motives,  in  another  and  pow- 
erful quarter,  for  lessening  its  influence,  and  even  en- 
tirely counteracting  it.  While  the  commander  in 
chief  was  deliberating  on  the  course  of  conduct 
which  it  became  him  to  pursue,  he  received  a letter 
from  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Virginia,  informing  him  that  a 
plan  was  matured  at  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
most  wicked  and  parricidal  purposes;  that  it  aimed 
professedly  at  establishing  public  credit  and  support- 
ing national  authority;  but  that  its  real  object  was 


to  overturn  republicanism,  and  build  on  its  ruins, 
a government  of  despotic,  or  monarchical  charac- 
ter. Nor  did  the  writer  stop  here;  he  went  on  to  in- 
dicate the  authors  of  the  plan,  and  pointed  distinctly 
at  Robert  and  Gouvernor  Morris,  and  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

This  communication  though  improbable  in  itself, 
though  unsupported  by  auxiliary  testimony,  and 
though  unfounded  in  the  facts  it  assumed,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Washington.  Un- 
der its  impulse  he  identified  the  address  with  the  sup- 
posed machinations  of  the  Philadelphia  cabal;  as- 
cribed it  to  the  pen  of  one  or  more  of  the  triumver- 
ate,  and  denounced  it  as  the  first  step  in  the  progress 
and  development  of  a deep  and  dangerous  conspira- 
cy! That  Washington  became  aware  of  bis  error  is 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  Robert  Morris  was,  in  after 
days,  his  intimate  friend  and  counsellor;  Alexander 
Hamilton  his  confidential  minister;  Gouvernor  Mor- 
ris his  ambassador  to  the  French  court;  and  that  to 
the  acknowledged  author  of  the  addresses,  he  offered 
a high  employment,  not  accepted.  Nor  was  this  all: 
to  Gen.  Armstrong  he  wrote  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1797.  “I  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Newburg  letters  was 
just,  honorable  and  friendly  to  the  country,  though  the 
means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liable  to  much 
misunderstanding  and  abuse.”  [For  the  whole  of  this 
letter  see  the  10th  vol.  of  Sparks’  writings  of  Wash- 
ington.] 

If  the  plain  statement  of  facts  recorded  above 
were  not  sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  Newburg  con- 
spiracy never  had  any  existence  save  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  editor  of  the  Commercial,  and  of  men  as 
credulous  or  malignant  as  himself,  we  might  refer 
to  the  political  career  of  General  Armstrong  to  shew, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  no  criminali- 
ty attached  to  the  production  of  the  Newburgh  let- 
ters. In  1783,  he  was  known  to  be  the  author, — yet 
Pennsylvania  selected  him  as  the  secretary  of  her 
executive  councils,  and  sent  him  to  the  congress  of 
the  confederation.  In  1803,  he  acknowledged  and 
republished  the  letters, — yet  New  York  delegated 
him  under  four  successive  appointments  to  represent 
her  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  By  Wash- 
ington, he  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  collec- 
tion of  the  internal  revenues  of  New  York;  by  Jeffer- 
son, he  was  sent  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  first 
court  of  Europe;  and  by  Madison,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  most  important  department  of  the  go- 
vernment, during  the  late  war.” 

AMERICAN  STOCKS  IN  ENGLAND.  The 
following  is  a copy  of  the  petition  mentioned  in  the 
London  papers  as  having  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Everett,  our  minister  in  England,  by  the  holders  of 
American  state  bonds  in  that  country: 

To  his  excellency  Edward  Everett,  minister  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  beg  leave  earnestly  to 
call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  government  which 
you  represent,  to  the  painful  situation  in  which  we 
are  placed,  owing  to  the  failure  of  several  of  the 
states  of  your  country  in  fulfilling  the  engagements 
into  which  they  have  entered  with  their  public  cred- 
itors. 

In  becoming  holders  of  the  public  securities  of 
your  states,  we  trusted — as  the  whole  of  the  past 
history  of  your  country  and  the  universal  opinion  of 
mankind  then  seemed  to  warrant  us  in  doing — to  the 
untarnished  honor  of  the  people  of  America;  firmly 
believing  that,  whatever  the  reverses  of  fortune 
which  might  befall  them,  or  whatever  the  sacrifices 
which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  make  in  order 
to  redeem  their  plighted  faith,  it  would  always  be 
their  first  and  paramount  duty,  their  pride  and  their 
pleasure,  to  take  care  that  those  whose  money  they 
had  solicited  and  obtained  on  solemn  assurance  of 
repayment,  should  never  have  occasion  to  reproach 
them  with  broken  pledges  and  violated  obligations. 

Such  were  our  confident  expectations.  How  sadly 
those  expectations  have  been  disappointed  by  natural 
events  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  now  to  declare. — 
Nor  can  it  surprise  you,  sir,  who  must  bs  acquainted 
with  the  general  sentiments  of  Europe  on  this  pain- 
ful subject,  to  learn  from  us,  the  sufferers,  how  un- 
satisfactory, in  our  opinion,  are  the  grounds  on  which 
your  common  countrymen  rest  the  non-fulfillment 
of  their  engagements.  We,  in  this  country,  who  for 
ages  past  have  made,  and  are  still  proud  to  make, 
such  great  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  our  nation- 
al faith  inviolate — we,  who  hold  that,  to  whatever 
extent  a contract  is  binding,  in  right, on  an  individual, 
to  the  same  extent  it  is  binding  on  a sovereign  state — 
nay,  is  even  more  so,  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  form- 
er case  there  is,  and  in  the  latter  there  is  not,  a disin- 
terested tribunal  to  which  the  oppressed  may  fly  for 
succor  and  redress — we,  sir,  can  never  admit  the  doc- 
trine, and  we  now  earnestly  protest  against  it,  that  a 
state,  which  has  once  pledged  its  faith  and  its  re- 
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sources,  is  at  liberty,  on  the  mere  plea  that  its  en- 
gagements are  irksome  and  inconvenient,  or  even  op- 
pressive, to  relieve  itself  from  them  by  making’a  sa- 
crifice of  its  creditors.  In  such  a proceeding  we  can 
see — and  at  one  lime  we  are  sure  your  countrymen 
would  have  seen— nothing  but  a crying  injusticejmight 
trampling  on  right;  public  faith  redueedlo  a mocke- 
ry; and  the  most  iolemn  obligations  treated  as  so 
much  waste  paper.  This  is  not  all  sir.  We  protest 
too,  as  earnestly  against  the  doctrine  that  the  inno- 
cent holders  of  the  genuine  securities  of  a country 
can  be  justly  made  to  suffer  for  the  fraud  or  negli- 
gence of  the  officers  whom  the  government,  in  its  un- 
controlled discretion,  may  have  employed  in  the 
transaction  of  its  business;  a doctrine  we  must  add, 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  simplest  elements  of 
jurisdiction,  that,  whatever  countenance  it  may  have 
lately  received  from  some  of  your  state  legislatures, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  no  one  court  of  justice  in  your 
country  would  tolerate  it  for  a moment  in  any  private 
suit  between  man  and  man. 

In  thus  bringing  our  grievances  under  your  consid- 
eration, sir,  we  should  leave  our  task  but  half  per- 
formed if  vve  look  no  notice  of  an  impression,  which 
we  understand  prevails  very  generally  amongst  your 
people,  that  their  creditors  in  this  country  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  men  of  large  fortunes,  to  whom  a fail- 
ure in  their  securities  can  occasion  but  little  incon- 
venience. Even  if  such  were  the  case,  it  would,  in 
our  view  of  the  matter,  furnish  no  ground  for  any  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  obligations  of  good  faith. 
In  fact,  however,  though  there  may  be  a few  amongst 
us  in  more  affluent  circumstances,  yet  by  far  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  us  are  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of 
life — officers  on  half-pay,  superannuated  clerks,  retir- 
ed tradesmen  living  on  small  means,  aged  spinsters, 
widows,  and  orphans — many  of  whom  have  invested 
their  all  in  the  purchase  of  your  securities  at  high 
prices,  and  now  depend  for  their  subsistence,  some 
even  for  their  daily  bread,  on  the  good  faith  of  your 
people. 

We  solemnly  ask,  Shall  this  dependence  be  placed 
in  vain?  Is  it  possible  that  your  countrymen  should 
be  indifferent  to  the  misery  they  will  create,  to  the 
many  hearts  they  may  break,  by  a perseverance  in 
their  present  policy?  Are  they  prepared,  at  the  out- 
set of  a career  which  might  be  so  honorable  and  so 
brilliant,  to  face  the  orphan’s  tears  and  the  widow’s 
curse?  Are  they  prepared  to  brave  that  retributive 
judgment,  which,  in  the  dispensation  of  Providence, 
and  in  the  order  of  nature  itself,  never  fails  to  over- 
take notorious  injustice,  national  or  individual?  We 
cannot  credit  it.  We  remember,  with  revived  hope 
and  confidence,  that  your  people  own  the  same  an- 
cestors— that  they  speak  the  same  language — that 
they  have  drawn  their  rules  of  morality  from  the 
same  sources  as  ourselves.  We  will  npt  believe, 
therefore,  but  that  they  have,  rooted  in  their  very 
nature,  the  same  love  of  justice  which  has  always 
distinguished  our  common  race,  and  to  which,  under 
Heaven,  this  nation  owes  so  many  blessings.  But 
it  would  be  an  unworthy  deception  on  our  part  were 
we  not  to  tell  you  plainly,  sir,  that  you  have,  in  our 
opinion,  now  reached  a highly  critical  moment  in  the 
history  of  your  nation;  and  we  anxiously  warn  you 
that,  unless  the  states,  of  whose  broken  engagements 
we  complain,  address  themselves  quietly  and  earn- 
estly to  the  duly  of  retrieving  the  character  of  their 
country,  the  opportunity  for  doing  so  may  be  lost  for- 
ever. 

In  thus  addressing  you,  sir,  we  are  aware  that  we 
have  spoken  our  minds  freely;  but  surely  not  more  so 
than  we  have  a right  to  do,  from  the  extreme  hard- 
ship of  our  case,  and  the  cruel  anxieties  we  have  suf- 
fered. As  we  ask  no  favor  at  the  hand  of  your  coun- 
trymen, but  simple  justice, so,  justice  being  withheld, 
it  is  not  our  fault  that  we  are  obliged  thus  to  press 
our  claims  in  the  language  of  censure  and  remon- 
strance. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  we  respectfully  entreat  that  you 
will  forward  this  memorial  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  your  country,  with  an  earnest  request  from  us  that 
it  may  be  laid  before  both  houses  of  congress  at  their 
ensuing  session,  and  that  copies  of  it  maybe  forwar- 
ded to  the  governors  of  your  different  states;  and, 
generally,  that  every  means  consistent  with  your  con- 
stitutional usages  may  be  adopted,  both  by  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  authorities  of  your  country,  in 
aid  of  a cause,  which,  if  it  much  concerns  our  pri- 
vate interests,  concerns  no  less  the  honor  of  the  United 
Slates  of  America.  Your  known  probity,  sir,  is  a suf- 
ficient assurance  to  us  that  our  sufferings  will  have 
your  kind  sympathy;  our  call  for  redress  your  cordi- 
al support;  and  we  are  too  well  aware  of  the  great 
and  well-deserved  influence  which  you  derive  from 
your  station  and  high  character,  not  to  express  a 
sincere  hope  that  no  good  offices  of  yours  may  be 
spared  in  our  behalf. 

We  are,  sir,  your  excellency’s  most  humble  and 
obedients  servants. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


The  following  article,  which  we  find  in  the  shape 
of  a “Communication”  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal,  is 
entitled  to  the  serious,  and  even  solemn,  considera- 
tion of  every  man  in  the  country  who  is  capable  of 
comprehending  the  extent  of  such  a calamity  as  the 
breaking  up  of  this  government  through  wilful  and 
factious  resistance,  by  individual  states,  to  the  con- 
stitution ar.d  the  laws.  [. Nat . Int.  April  12. 

From  the  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

The  crisis  approaches!  There  are  clouds  in  the 
political  horizon  which  portend  evil.  They  over- 
shadow the  whole  country.  A storm  is  gathering 
before  which  the  stoutest  frames  will  tremble;  and 
it  will  be  well  for  the  American  people — for  the 
cause  of  constitutional  liberty  throughout  the  world 
— if  there  be  stout  hearts  and  clear  heads  to  meet 
the  shock  and  turn  the  moral  tempest  aside. 

The  refusal  of  a portion  of  the  states  of  this  un- 
ion to  comply  with  the  law  of  congress  prescribing 
the  mode  of  electing  members  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, if  persisted  in,  is  virtually  a dissolution 
of  the  union ! 

The  law  in  question  is  undoubtedly  a constitution- 
al one.  As  such  it  is  binding  on  all  the  states.  It  is 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  and  cannot  be  disre- 
garded or  contravened  without  setting  at  defiance 
the  lawmaking  power  of  congress.  The  work  is  then 
done.  The  national  legislature  ceases  to  possess  a 
power  co-extensive  with  the  union.  The  states , in- 
dividually, are  superior  to  the  United  States;  and 
what  remains  of  our  union? 

Let  us  pursue  this  subject  a little  further.  The 
law  of  congress  requires  that  the  states  shall  be  dis- 
tricted— each  district  to  elect  one  member.  Cer- 
tain of  the  states  refuse  compliance.  (The  reason 
for  this  refusal  may  be  separately  examined,  as  well 
as  the  manner  of  complying  with  the  law  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  stales — niether  can  affect  the 
question  under  consideration.)  They  refuse  com- 
pliance, and  proceed  to  elect  representatives  to  con- 
gress under  a law  of  their  particular  state.  When 
congress  shall  assemble  next  December,  and  these 
pretended  representatives  shall  present  themselves, 
what  will  be  the  consequence?  If  they  be  admitted 
to  seats,  what  becomes  of  the  law  of  congress?  If 
one  law  may  be  set  at  defiance,  why  not  two — three — 
the  whole?  Who  shall  answer  this  question?  Not 
congress,  for  its  power  has 'ceased!  Tho  taw  pre- 
scribing its  own  organization  under  the  constitution  has 
been  trampled  in  the  dust  To  what  higher  power  shall 
the  appeal  be  taken?  To  the  people?  Not  so.  They 
have  already  decided  it  in  the  affirmative!  There  is  no 
higher  power.  They  have  deliberately  withdrawn 
from  the  reach  of  federal  legislature.  The  moral 
power  has  been  exhausted.  Nothing  remains  but 
force,  brute  force. 

Shall  force  be  resorted  to — shall  the  experiment 
be  tried?  Ay,  shall  it?  And  who  shall  try  it?  Nol 
one  state  in  open  conflict  with  anoLher?  That  would 
be  double  treason;  for  the  power  of  the  states  is 
equal,  and  they  are  forbidden  by  the  constitution  to 
“engage  in  war  unless  actually  invaded.”  Not  the 
present  executive;  for  he  has  virtually  provoked  the 
approaching  crisis,  and  invited  the  states  to  disre- 
gard the  law.  It  is  true,  he  is  expressly  enjoined  by 
the  constitution  to  “take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed.”  But  what  of  that,  when  we  think 
of  his  course  in  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion,  where 
he  was  equally  bound  to  act  under  the  constitution. 

But,  says  the  quibbler,  the  constitution  also  pro 
vides  that  “each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers.” True,  and  the  same  constitution  also  ex- 
pressly says:  “This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.”  The  qualification  of  mem- 
bers must  be  adjudged  under  the  laic.  All  laws  en- 
acted in  pursuance  of  the  constitution  are  binding. 
The  judges  of  every  state  are  bound  thereby,  as  are 
also  the  members  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  all 
executive  and  judicial  officers,  “both  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  several  states,”  by  express  provi- 
sion. So  that  if  one  law  may  be  disregarded,  so 
may  all;  for  by  their  oath  they  are  bound  to  support 
all,  not  a part. 

I repeat  again,  a crisis  approaches!  It  s with 
fear  and  trembling  that  1 watch  its  approaeh.  Nol 
that  I fear  my  own  powers  of  personal  endur:  nca — 
but  I tremble  for  our  proud  union,  once  the  mark  ol 
the  prize  of  the  joyous  sons  of  liberty  throughoui 
the  world.  I would  here  adopt,  with  slight  varia- 
tion, as  applicable  on  this  occasion,  the  language  ol 
General  Cass  in  a late  letter  to  the  secretary  o 
state:  “I  am  clear  in  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to 
defend  the  outworks  than  the  citadel — to  fight  for 


the  first  inch  rather  than  for  the  last — to  maintain 
our  union  and  the  constitution  when  attacked,  rather 
than  to  wait  till  we  have  none  to  be  attacked  or 
maintained;  and  such,  I trust  and  hope,  will  be  the 
unwavering  determination  of  every  constitutional 
member  of  the  next  congress.”  MONTGOMERY. 


THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

j 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
COMMERCE. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  9,  1843. 

Mr.  Ban- me  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred sundry  memorials  asking  congress  to  make  an 
appropriation  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  its  principal  tributaries,  report: 

That  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  stretch- 
ing, with  the  vast  stream  which  connects  its  many 
dependent  vales,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  almost  to 
the  northern  limit  of  a grain-producing  soil,  and 
from  the  Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  offers, 
beyond  doubt,  a diversity  and  an  amount  of  physical 
advantages  such  as  no  other  region  upon  earth  pre- 
sents. It  embraces,  upon  a soil  of  almost  uniform 
fertility,  nearly  every  variety  of  climate,  so  as  to  com- 
mand at  once  the  productions  of  the  tropics  and 
those  of  the  furthest  verge  of  the  temperate  zone — 
affording,  or  destined  to  afford,  in  the  most  lavish 
abundance,  nearly  every  thing  that  human  wants  can 
ask.  It  possesses  in  its  great  and  far-spreading  wa- 
ter facilities  for  the  interchange  of  its  productions 
far  exceeding  those  which  the  largest  sea-coast  in 
the  world  offers — a rapid  and  easy  navigation  which 
storms  cannot  affect,  nor  the  maritime  superiority  of 
other  countries  endanger,  and  needing  but  some  lit- 
tle aid  to  the  arrangements  of  nature  in  order  to 
make  it  the  most  perfect  and  the  widest  internal 
communication  that  any  people  in  the  world  enjoys. 

More  precisely  to  describe  this  great  plian,  it  ex- 
tends from  the  twenty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  up  to 
the  forty-seventh,  and  from  the  sixth  of  west  longi- 
tude from  Washington  to  the  thirtieth.  It  widens  as 
it  recedes  from  the  sea,  but  its  average  breadth  may 
be  stated  at  ten  degrees,  and  its  general  length  at 
seventeen  degrees,  giving  it  an  area  of  between  five 
and  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
drained  by  some  twenty  great  tributaries  of  its  chief 
stream.  On  the  eact  these  interlock  with  the  waters 
which  flow  into  the  Chesapeake,  and  have  begun  to 
be  artificially  connected  with  them.  On  the  north- 
east and  north  they  approach  the  great  lakes,  and 
have  even  natural  communications  with  them,  which 
systematic  improvements  are  promising  speedily  to 
.supercede,  while  on  the  west  the  upper  and  southern 
streams  of  the  Missouri  afford  the  destined  avenue 
from  this  side  of  the  continent  to  our  possessions  on 
the  Pacific,  and  the  imperial  commerce  which,  at  no 
distant  day,  we  must  found  there. 

The  entire  extent  of  now  practicable  and  (it  may 
be  said)  natural  steam  navigation  within  these  limits 
cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  some  twenty  thousand 
miles.  Enormous  as  seems  that  extent,  it  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated.  Visiting,  as  it  nearly  every 
where  does,  a double  shore  of  almost  continuous 
fertility,  the  future  seats  of  thousands  of  ports  and 
marts,  into  which  a rapid  population  must  pour  eve- 
ry form  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  production, 
vve  cannot  without  difficulty  avoid  being  actually 
startled  at  obvious  realities  so  far  exceeding  any 
thing  which,  even  in  imagination,  one  has  ever  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate.  Unpeopled,  however, 
as  this  great  region'  must  be  said  to  be,  in  compari- 
son with  its  huge  capacities  of  population,  we  have 
nevertheless  already  reached  a point  at  which  the 
progress  of  the  past  may  serve  greatly  to  diminish 
those  wonders  of  the  future  which,  by  their  vast- 
ness, compel  our  involuntary  incredulity.  Fifty 
years  since,  this  mighty  plain,  now  containing  full 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  was 
an  absolute  wilderness.  At  present  it  comprises 
nine  states,  two  territories,  and  a third  of  two  other 
large  states,  giving  it  a population  of  at  least  seven 
millions,  perhaps  the  most  energetic  and  flourishing 
and  happy  in  the  world.  Within  that  little  time  the 
untamed  soil  has  been  reduced  to  cultivation;  the 
rudeness  and  the  poverty  of  the  early  settlement 
have  been  softened  into  civility,  comfort,  and  even 
refined  wealth,  the  arts  have  sprung  up;  towns  and 
even  busy  cities  have  started  into  existence,  and 
public  order  and  individual  happiness  have  diffused 
themselves  every  where — nay,  foundations  of  learn- 
ing. of  charity,  and  of  taste  have  been  established, 
public  monuments  have  been  built,  and  works  on  a 
large  scale  of  social  utility  have  been  set  on  foot  and 
even  accomplished.  Intelligent  and  successful  la- 
oor,  a wide  and  active  commerce,  animate  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  ana  have  already  given  them,  as 
communities,  all  that  in  the  tardier  march  of  civili- 
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zation  elsewhere  it  has  taken  centuries  to  bring 
about.  Not  even  misgovernment,  the  most  disas- 
trous in  our  general  system,  nor  any  thing  short  of 
the  most  fatal  civil  revolution,  can  well  check  the 
natural  progress  of  this  singularly  favored  region, 
destined,  ir.  all  human  probability,  to  renew  upon  a 
yet  more  enormous  scale  the  historical  wonder  of 
Egypt  and  her  populousness,  when  in  her  little  more 
fertile  and  vastly  smaller  plain  she  counted  twenty 
thousand  towns  and  cities.  But  let  us  turn  to  facts 
less  general,  and  to  the  positive  details  of  that  pre- 
sent commerce  of  the  Mississippi  valley  which  must 
form  the  more  immediate  motive  of  any  measure 
which  the  national  legislature  may  see  proper  to 
adopt.  Of  its  trade  the  ascertained  and  authentic 
statistics  before  us  show  that  the  growth  has  gone 
with  strides  not  less  prodigious  than  its  peopling  and 
general  improvement.  The  information,  upon  which 
it  is  estimated,  has  been  collected  from  local  compi- 
lation, almost  entirely  unassisted  by  any  governmen- 
tal effort  at  amassing  such  returns  or  registers  of  in- 
ternal trade.  In  truth,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the 
federal  government,  we  are  quite  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi  as  that  of  the 
Niger. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation  (which 
dates  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  about  1817) 
the  trade  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
scarcely  existed,  and  the  whole  upward  commerce 
of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about  twenty  bar- 
ges, carrying  each  about  one  hundred  tons,  and  ma- 
king but  one  trip  a year;  so  that  each  navigation 
was,  in  those  days,  about  equivalent  to  what  an  East 
India  or  a China  voyage  now  i3.  On  the  upper  Ohio 
about  150  keel  boats  were  employed,  each  of  the 
burden  of  about  30  tons,  and  making  the  trip  to  and 
fro,  of  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  about  three  times  a 
year.  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  boats  moving  in 
the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  was  then  about  6,500 
tons.  In  1834,  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi had  risen  to  230  boats,  and  a tonnage  of  39,- 
000,  while  about  90,000  persons  were  estimated  to 
be  employed  in  the  trade,  either  as  crews,  builders, 
woodcutters,  or  loaders  of  the  vessels.  In  1842,  the 
navigation  was  as  follows:  There  were  450  steamers, 
averaging  each  200  tons,  and  making  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  90,000;  so  that  it  has  a good  deal  more 
than  doubled  in  eight  years.  Valued  at  $80  the  ton, 
they  cost  above  $7,000,000,  and  are  navigated  by 
nearly  16  000  persons,  at  thirty-five  to  each.  Be- 
side these  steamers  there  are  about  4,000  flat  boats, 
which  cost  each  $105,  are  managed  by  five  hands 
apiece,  (or  20,000  persons,)  and  make  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  $1,380,000.  The  estimated  annual  expense 
of  the  steam  navigation,  including  15  per  cent,  for 
insurance,  and  20  per  cent,  for  wear  and  tear,  is 
$13  61S,000.  If  in  1834  they  employed  an  aggre- 
gate of  90,000  persons,  they  must  now  occupy  at 
least  180,000. 

But,  in  the  language  of  the  very  able  and  valua- 
ble memorial  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  upon 
which  your  committee  has  drawn  largely,  and  with 
confidence  of  their  facts,  “who  shall  place  a limit  to 
the  numbers  who  are  beneficially  interested  in  a bu- 
siness which  distributes  its  millions  of  dollars  for 
wood,  its  millions  for  wages,  its  millions  for  provi- 
sions, its  millions  for  machinery  and  the  laborof  me- 
chanics, and  which  transports  a commerce  whose 
value  can  only  be  computed  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions?” 

These  busy  fabrics,  ever  in  motion  when  the  state 
of  the  waters  in  which  they  ply  permits,  probably 
average  each  some  twenty  trips  in  the  year.  Those 
running  from  N.  Orleans  to  the  more  distant  points 
of  the  river  make  from  eight  to  fifteen  trips  in 
the  year;  while  those  carrying  the  great  trade  from 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville  to  St.  Louis, 
perform  some  thirty  annual  trips.  Others  run  be- 
tween still  nearer  ports,  and  make  more  frequent 
voyages.  But  at  twenty  each,  and  carrying  burdens 
far  beyond  their  mere  admeasurement  of  tonnage, 
their  collective  annual  freight  would  be  1,800,000 
tons,  to  which,  if  that  of  4 000  flat  boats  (each  75 
tons)  be  added,  we  have  a total  freight  for  the  en- 
tire annual  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  of  about 
2,000,000  of  tons.  The  commerce  which  they  con- 
vey (omitting  the  great  number  of  passengers  whom 
they  waft  in  come  9,000  trips)  is  of  two  sorts:  that 
of  the  export  trade  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  of  sup- 
ply and  interchange  between  the  different  regions 
lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  The 
latter  is  well  ascertained  to  be  considerably  greater, 
as  naturally  happens  in  the  internal  trade  of  all  wide 
and  commercial  countries,  whose  dealings  with  fo- 
reign lands  never  fail  to  fall  far  short  of  their  ex- 
changes with  each  other.  The  statistics  collected 
at  the  two  main  points  where  the  best  means  of  in- 
formation can  be  commanded,  (St  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati,) estimate  this  internal  traffic  of  the  produc- 
tions'of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  than  $70,0U0,- 


000  annually;  while  those  commodities  shipped  to 
New  Orleans  for  exportation  are  found  to  be  fifty 
millions  more.  The  downward  trade  may  thus  be 
stated  at  $120,000,000;.  the  upward,  or  return  trade 
of  foreign  goods,  or  of  those  brought  up  the  river 
from  other  parts  of  the  Union,  is  reckoned  at  about 
: $100,000,000.  Thus  the  entire  amount  of  commo- 
dities conveyed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
does  not,  upon  the  best  estimates,  fall  short  of  220,- 
000,000  annually;  which  is  but  30,000,000  less  than 
the  entire  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  exports  and  imports  in  1841. 

This  last  fact,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  affords  a 
great  point  of  .comparison,  entirely  decisive  of  the 
question  whether  or  not  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  worthy  of  the  special  care  of  congress.  If 
this  be  a trade  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  with  our 
foreign,  and  of  a character  as  permanent,  it  may 
claim  an  equal  national  solicitude,  and  equal  public 
sacrifices  and  efforts  to  avert  any  losses  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed. 

Now,  what  has  this  great  western  traffic  cost,  or 
what  is  it  ever  likely  to  cost  the  nation?  How  many 
fleets,  how  many  wars,  how  many  negotiations,  what 
trains  of  ambassadors,  what  bodies  of  consular  or 
other  agents  abroad?  Or  what  long  lines  of  light- 
houses, what  costly  piles  of  custom-houses,  what 
army  of  tide-waiters,  what  sea-walls,  what  excava- 
tions of  ports,  and  what  coast  surveys  at  home? 

In  their  present  state  the  one  costs  yob  your  whole 
j navy,  no  small  part  of  your  army,  your  entire  diplo- 
! matic  service,  almost  your  whole  system  of  fortifica- 
tions, and  no  inconsiderable  part  of  your  general 
civil  list.  What  are  your  outlays  upon  the  other? 
Comparatnely  nothing.  No  efforts  of  policy  or 
arms  have  created,  or  are  necessary  to  preserve  it. 
It  has  sprung  up  without  your  assistance  and  under 
your  neglect,  a wild-born  but  vigorous  child  of  the 
wilderness,  notunlike  the  Roman  infants,  the  foun- 
ders of  a great  empire,  whose  nurses  were  the 
wolves. 

This  comparison  is  not  made  hy  the  committee  in 
an  invidious  spirit,  but  in  vindication  of  the  just 
rights  of  the  west.  The  committee  rejoice  that  so 
much  has  been  done  to  foster  and  protect  our  foreign 
commerce;  but  believing,  as  it  is  beautifully  express- 
ed in  the  Cincinnati  memorial,  that  “the  west  is  the 
centre  of  the  Union,  the  citadel  of  its  power,  the 
great  living  fountain  whose  boundless  resources  are 
destined  to  sustain  and  enrich  the  nation,”  we  think 
that  it  is  high  time  for  congress  to  begin  a more  libe- 
ral system  of  appropriations  for  the  protection  of 
our  internal  trade,  which  is  as  national  and  as  im- 
portant as  the  commerce  of  the  ocean. 

But  the  equality  upon  which  we  now  argue  is 
merely  momentary.  The  history  which  we  have 
already  traced  makes  it  clear  that,  in  a few  years, 
this  internal  trade,  recent  as  it  is,  must  totally  out- 
strip, in  its  prodigious  rate  of  growth,  your  entire 
foreign  commerce,  let  it  flourish  as  it  may.  Accord- 
ing to  its  past  increase,  eight  years  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  double  as  great  as  your  trade  with  other 
countries;  and  it  is  clear  that  from  it  are  now  to  be 
expected  the  largest  additions  to  the  other.  But  we 
are  well  informed  that  notone-tenth  of  even  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  this  great  plain  is  yet  occupied,  and 
that  the  possible  resources  of  that  country,  great  as 
they  already  are,  as  yet  almost  untouched.  Now 
for  these  great  purposes,  what  expenditure  is  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  national  government?  At 
most,  as  an  original  outlay,  a million  of  dollars  to 
remove  the  fixed  obstructions  to  the  safe  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  principal  tributaries,  after 
which  the  annual  expense  of  a few  snagboats  will 
suffice  to  keep  down  the  accidental  impediments  to 
the  navigation,  and  render  but  occasional  the  losses 
which  are  now  so  enormous  and  so  continual. 

If,  however,  such  an  appropriation  should  startle 
congress,  not  because  it  is  not  warrantable  upon  eve- 
ry principle  of  sound  policy  and  strict  justice,  but 
for  the  very  bad  (though  natuial)  reason  that  you 
will  still  be  reluctant  to  cure  the  enormous  omission 
towards  this  great  interest  of  the  west,  let  us  see 
whether  a few  plain  facts  must  not  put  to  flight  even 
these  lingering  feelings  of  unjust  aversion.  To  do 
this,  one  plain  statement — that  of  the  annual  de- 
struction of  property  on  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— can  scarcely  fail  to  be  enough.  The  fact  ad- 
mits of  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  annual  losses 
on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  average  at  least 
as  much  as  is  asked  for  the  permanent  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers — that  is, 
about  one  million  of  dollars.  A strange  kind  of  na- 
tional economy  is  it  to  incur  the  annual  loss  of  a 
million  rather  than  make  a single  appropriation  to 
that  amount. 

But  further  of  this  strange  thrift:  it  has  been  seeij 
that  the  mere  steamboats  of  this  navigation  form  an 
invested  capital  of  above  seven  millions  of  dollars; 
and  that  upoia  these  the  rate  of  annual  insurance  is 


from  12  to  18  per  cent,  averaging  15  per  cent.;  so 
that,  without  including  their  immensely  valuable 
cargoes,  this  single  charge  (a  great  part  of  it  arising 
from  the  obstructions  to  the  navigation)  is  equal, 
upon  the  boats  alone,  to  the  appropriation  asked  for. 

Another  consideration  of  great  magnitude — and 
the  committee  studiously  abstain  from  pressing  any 
other  sort — lies  in  the  fact  of  the  enormous  proprie- 
tary interest  which  the  government  has  in  this  mat- 
ter, in  addition  to  its  general  duties  towards  its  citi- 
zens. It  is  still  the  owner  of  a large  part  of  the  soil 
of  that  valley — its  domain  within  the  settlement 
amounting  to  some  three  hundred  millions  of  acres, 
and  some  seven  hundred  millions  west  of  them. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  appropriation  to  , 
the  extent  asked  for  would  be  abundantly  justified 
by  what  may  be  called  the  individual  interest  of  the 
government.  Without  asserting,  as  has  been  done 
in  regard  to  another  matter,  ‘ that  the  first  duty  of 
the  government  is  to  take  care  of  itself,”  the  com- 
mittee may  at  least  suggest  that  the  measure  in 
question  might  be  most  wisely  adopted,  with  a view 
to  the  good  administration  of  the  public  domain 
alone;  and  that  the  appropriation,  not  to  speak  of  the 
augmented  population,  and  other  national  resources 
which  it  must  bring,  would  be,  for  many  successive 
years,  more  than  annually  restored  by  the  increased 
value  and  sales  of  the  public  lands.  Nor.  indeed, 
does  the  government  fail  to  share  with  individuals, 
to  no  slight  extent,  the  losses  of  this  navigation. 
The  stores  for  its  military  stations  in  the  southwest, 
and  the  supplies  which  under  treaty  it  furnishes  to 
many  of  the  Indian  tribes,  pass  of  necessity  along 
this  navigation,  to  the  value  probably  of  three  mil- 
lions a year.  In  case  of  loss,  we  may  not  always 
hear  of  it,  because  the  direct  loss  falls  usually  upon 
contractors;  but  these,  of  course,  are  compelled  to 
undertake  at  prices  that  will  make  them  whole 
against  such  risks,  so  that  the  government  itself,  at 
last,  is  the  sole  loser. 

The  committee  have  but  space  to  touch  upon  the 
importance  of  these  wide  communications  to  two 
other  branches  of  the  public  service — the  post  office 
department,  to  which  it  affords,  over  a great  and  a 
busy  region,  the  most  rapid,  the  cheapest,  and  the 
surest  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  mail;  and  the  mil- 
itary arm  of  the  government,  to  which,  in  case  of 
foreign  war,  it  must  be  the  great  reliance  for  the  col- 
lecting and  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war.  In  the  language  of  the  very  able  memorial  of 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  “In  any  future  war  the 
western  plain  must  be  the  centre  and  main  levels 
upon  which  the  nation  must  rely  for  support,  and 
from  which  men  and  arms,  and  provisions,  must  be 
drawn  to  sustain  either  extremity  of  the  Union  which 
may  be  threatened  from  abroad.” 

Into  the  minuter  history  of  the  losses  of  life  and 
property  upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  waters,  or  the 
, points  at  which  they  principally  occur,  the  commit- 
tee forbear  to  enter,  leaving  these  to  the  detail  of 
debate;  and  conclude  by  reporting  a bill  appropriat- 
ing a million  of  dollars,  to  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose and  in  the  manner  therein  specified. 

"■  "■  i "I  . > 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  LAKES. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES' 
February  28,  1843. 

Mr.  Woodbridge  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  commerce,  to  whom  were  re- 
ferred sundry  legislative  resolves,  various  memo- 
rials, and  other  documentary  matter  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  harbor  improvements,  &c. 
ask  leave  respectfully  to  report: 

That  the  scope  of  those  memorials  and  documents 
is  to  show  the  actual  insecurity  of  the  navigation  of 
those  inland  eeas.  That  the  national  commerce 
there  has  already  attained  an  importance  which 
should  commend  it  to  the  most  favorable  considera- 
tion of  congress;  and  that  the  certainty  and  rapidity 
of  its  increase,  to  an  almost  illimitable  extent,  as 
well  as  the  increasing  multitudes  of  people,  who  are 
becoming  every1  day  more  and  more  interested  in  its 
protection,  give  to  the  subject  a claim  to  the  atten- 
tion and  fostering  care  of  the  government,  which  it 
is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  disregard.  The  object, 
then,  of  these  applications  is  to  obtain  a fair  and 
adequate  protection  to  the  commerce  of  those  seas; 
such  as  shall  be  commensurate  with  its  growing  im- 
portance, and  proportionate  to  that  which  has  been 
extended  elsewhere, 

Whether  it  be  the  duty  of  this  government  to  en- 
large, foster,  and  protect  the  national  commerce,  is 
not  deemed  by  your  committee  an  open  question. 

The  power  to  regulate  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  nation,  and  the  commerce  between  the  states,  is 
enumerated  among  the  powers  expressly  delegated 
to  congress.  This  grant  of  power  is  broad  in  its 
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terms,  and  in  its  own  nature  exclusive.  The  states 
cannot  interfere  with  it.  The  whole  subject,  princi- 
pal and  incident,  is  in  the  government  of  the  union. 
It  constitutes,  too,  and  was  intended  to  constitute, 
the  ordinary,  copious,  and  permanent  source  of  the 
national  revenue;  a source  to  which  the  states  can- 
not resort.  But  the  investment  of  this  great  power 
drew  after  it  the  imposition  of  a cor-relative  duty; 
the  duty,  viz.  of  encouraging,  building  up,  protecting, 
that  commerce.  The  imposition  of  this  duty  is  com- 
prised in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  is  imperative. 
It  is  indicated  by  the  designation  of  that  commerce 
as  the  great  and  the  ordinary  source  of  the  national 
revenue;  it  results  from  the  nature  of  the  subject;  and 
its  existence  is  demonstrated  by  the  origin  and  histo- 
ry of  the  constitution  itself. 

Nor  has  the  general  government  sought,  in  times 
past,  to  elude  or  evade  the  performance  of  that 
duty.  Every  page  of  its  early  history  bears  testimo- 
ny to  the  solicitude  with  which  it  has  endeavored  to 
enlarge,  foster,  and  protect  the  general  commerce; 
a solicitude  manifested  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  which,  while  it  grasped  at  large  and  prospective 
results,  was  equally  conspicuous  in  all  the  minute- 
ness of  detail.  The  war  with  Tripoli  grew  out  of 
it,  the  war  with  Algiers  was  produced  by  it;  the  war 
with  England  had  its  origin  there.  And  to  whatso- 
ever sea  that  commerce  has  extended,  there,  side  by 
side  with  the  merchantman,  is  found  the  national 
vessel  of  war,  giving  to  it  countenance  and  protec- 
tion; and  no  one  has  ever  thought  to  compute  the 
cost. 

But  while  casting  thus  the  broad  shield  of  its  pro- 
tection over  the  aggregate  commerce  of  the  nation, 
it  has  never  deemed  even  the  minute  elements  ol 
which  it  is  composed  to  be  unworthy  of  its  provident 
care.  By  kindness  and  by  bounties  the  hardy  fish- 
ermen are  encouraged  in  their  bold  and  hazardous 
pursuits.  The  destressed  and  dist i lute  mariner  in 
foreign  lands  is  sought  out,  relieved,  and  brought 
home  by  the  accredited  agents  of  the  nation;  while 
every  aid  which  science  and  art  and  money  can  ren- 
der, is  put  in  requisition,  to  render  the  shores  of  that 
home  easily  and  safely  approachable  to  the  seamen, 
to  the  navigation,  and  to  the  commerce  of  the  At- 
lantic. Is  the  harbor,  for  example,  of  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  shallow  and  inconvenient  of  ac- 
cess: its  channel  is  deepened  and  secured  at  what- 
ever expense,  and  the  mud  and  sand  excavated  from 
its  capacious  basin.  Is  the  navigation  of  the  Dele- 
ware  insecure:  a breakwater  is  constructed  there  at 
the  cost  of  three  millions  of  do.iars-  Are  sea-walls 
and  embankments  necessary  for  the  more  secure  en- 
trance into  the  ports  of  Rhode  Island — are  buoys 
and  floating-lights  deemed  necessary  along  the  coasts 
of  Maine — all  are  provided,  according  to  the  exigen- 
cy, at  the  national  cost.  And  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  an  untold  and  countless  ex- 
pense, the  whole  extended  coast  is  lined  with  beacon 
lights,  placed  in  costly  structures,  in  order  that,  in 
the  darkness  of  midnight,  the  ternpest-tossed  manner 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  the  property  in  his  charge, 
may  be  ligh'ed  into  his  port  of  safety.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, that  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Atlan- 
tic navigation,  or  that  gives  facility  or  encourage- 
ment, safety,  or  prosperity  to  the  commerce  of  the 
nation  there,  has  been  deemed  unworthy  of  its  wise 
and  provident  care.  And  how  richly  and  how 
abundantly  that  commerce  lias  repaid  the  benefits 
and  the  protection  it  has  thus  received,  both  in 
times  of  peace  and  of  war,  it  can  be  in  nowise  ne- 
cessary for  your  committee  to  state.  Step  by  step, 
with  all  the  great  interests  of  the’  country,  (agricul- 
ture always  in  advance),  it  has  pushed  forward  in  its 
course  of  prosperity  with  a rapidity  for  which  no 
precedent  can  be  found.  The  nation  itself  has  in- 
creased in  its  dimensions  and  its  numbers,  until  the 
yet  swelling  tide  of  its  population  bearing  with  it 
all  its  original  elements  of  prosperity,  has  at  length 
reached  the  distant  shores  of  other  seas,  which, 
like  the  Atlantic,  constitute  also  the  boundary  of  its 
empire;  seas  the  extent  of  whose  coasts  is  hardly 
known,  even  to  ourselves;  seas  that  are  opening  to 
the  nation  new  objects  of  pursuit  and  of  wealth; 
seas  that  are  destined  to  become  the  great  avenue  of 
connexion  between  the  east  and  the  west,  the  great 
thoroughfare,  into  which,  before  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  are  to  be  poured  the  vast  agricultural  and  mi- 
neral products  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys, 
thence  to  seek  a market,  eiiher  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence or  the  Hudsons  as  time  and  the  emulous  rivalry 
pf  nations  may  ordain. 

It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  the  question  oc- 
curs, shall  the  accustomed,  the  long-practised  policy 
of  the  government  be  applied  also  to  these  new  ob- 
jects? Shall  it  be  extended  also  over  this  new  thea- 
tre, thus  suddenly  opened  to  view?  And  why  shall 
it  not  be  thus  extended?  If  the  policy  itself  were 
competent,  as  regards  the  seamen,  and  the  naviga- 
and  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  states,  it  can- 


not be  less  competent  when  extended  there.  The 
constitution  assuredly  was  not  limited  to  the  Atlan- 
tic, nor  made  for  the  south  and  east  alone.  Varying 
the  form  of  its  application  according  to  the  varied 
and  varying  exigencies  of  time,  object,  and  circum- 
stances, the  same  degree  of  protection  which  is  war- 
ranted by  that  constitution  to-the  commerce  of  the 
southeast  is  sanctioned  also  when  applied  to  the 
northwest.  The  principle  which  sustains  the  policy 
in  the  one  case  must,  it  is  believed  be  sanctioned  in 
the  other,  and  its  applicability  to  the  great  lakes  be 
admitted.  It  remains  to  inquire  how  far  the  specific 
protection  asked  for  is  warranted  by  the  present  con- 
dition or  the  future  prospect  of  that  navigation,  of 
that  commerce,  and  of  that  region  of  country  which 
are  sought  to  be  benefitted  by  it. 

The  protection  asked  for,  so  far  as  it  is  particu- 
larized in  the  documents  referred  to  your  committee 
during  the  present  session,  comprises  the  object  of 
deeping,  straightening  and  securing  the  ship-channel 
through  what  is  called  the  “St.  Clair  flat.”  That 
channel  connects  the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Huron 
with  those  of  Lake  Erie.  The  present  condition  of 
that  channel,  the  nature  of  the  obstruction  to  a free, 
safe,  and  convenient  navigation  which  it  presents, 
the  facility  with  which  that  obstruction  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  small  expense  attending  it.  as  well 
as  the  great  importance  to  the  whole  navigation  of 
the  lakes  that  it  should  be  removed,  are  all  so  fully 
and  satisfactorily  exhibited  in  the  communication  of 
the  secretary  of  war,  made  in  answer  to  a resolution 
of  the  senate  passed  on  the  9th  of  January  last, 
(and  in  which  is  transmitted  the  report  of  the  colo- 
nel of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers),  that  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  that  your  committee  should 
superadd  any  thing  to  the  views  there  presented, 
nor  to  the  reasoning  which  that  report  contains. 
Respectfully  referring  to  that  document,  your  com- 
mittee desire  that  it  be  taken  as  a part  of  this  their 
report. 

The  protection  asked  for  also  comprises  the  ob- 
ject of  completing  the  public  works  long  ago  com- 
menced at  La  Plaisance  Bay  and  the  river  Raisin, 
at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Monroe  and  state  of  Michigan. 

The  strong  and  imposing  views  presented  on  this 
particular  subject  by  the  authorities  of  the  city  of 
Monroe,  anc  which  have  been  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee, are  entitled  to  much  consideration.  They 
seem  greatly  strengthened  and  enforced  by  the  le- 
gislature of  Michigan,  in  the  very  able  and  interest- 
ing memorial  of  that  body  of  the  24th  of  January 
last,  and  which  is  likewise  referred  to  your  commit- 
tee. Both  these  documents  are  appended  to  this  re- 
port and  are  respectfully  referred  to  as  a part  there- 
of. 

The  protection  asked  for  comprises  likewise  the 
purpose  of  continuing  and  perfecting  the  public 
works  heretofore  commenced  and  partly  finished  on 
the  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  viz:  at  Chicago,  in  Illi- 
nois, St.  Joseph,  in  Michigan,  and  “Michigan  city,” 
in  Indiana;  and  also  the  constructing  of  new  and  ap- 
propriate works  forthe  same  general  purpose,  (that, 
viz:  of  facilitating  and  securing  the  entrance  into 
harbor)  at  Miiwaukie,  in  Wiskonsin,  and  at  other 
points  along  the  coast  of  the  same  lake. 

Lake  Michigan  has  about  a thousand  miles  of 
coast.  The  average  depth  of  that  lake  is  estimated  by 
the  talented  and  scientific  geologist  of  the  state  of 
Michigan  (Dr.  Houghton)  to  be  one  thousand  feet, 
though  in  some  parts  of  it,  with  a line  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  no  sounding  could  be  found. 
(See  Geological  Report  of  Michigan  for  1839,  in 
the  congressional  library.)  Its  elevation  above  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  was  also  computed  by  him, 
it  does  not  vary  much  from  five  hundred  and  seven- 
ty feet  above,  and  of  course  extends,  in  its  average 
depth,  some  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  the 
surface  of  that  ocean. 

From  every  quarter  large  and  beautiful  rivers  find 
their  outlet  in  this  vast  basin,  and  contribute  to  sup- 
ply its  waste  of  waters.  On  the  east  and  on  the 
west,  the  country  which  bounds  it  rises  gradually  in 
the  distance,  exhibiting  an  undulating  surface  of  a 
beauty  and  fertility  unsurpassed.  The  mild  and 
pleasant  winds  ol  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  gene- 
rally prevail  over  this  region  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months,  tempered  as  they  are  by  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  prairies  and  forests  over  which  they 
range — the  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  which 
every  where  around  its  shores  meets  the  eye — the 
beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  this  vast  body  of  clear 
and  limpid  water,  when  it  is  not  agitated  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tempest,  altogether,  possess  a charm  to 
which  no  passing  traveller  can  remain  insensible. 
From  such  a country  a dense  population  cannot  be 
shut  out. 

The  southwestern  extremity  of  the  lake  ap- 
proaches near  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illi- 
nois; the  rivers  that  disembogue  at  Chicago  inter- 


lock with  the  watersofthe  Illinois;  and  when  in 
early  spring  those  rivers,  and  the  small  lakes  in 
which  they  take  their  rise  are  full,  loaded  boats  may 
pass  from  the  one  to  the  other.  From  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Canadian  history,  the  fur-traders  were 
accustomed  to  pass,  with  their  merchandise  and  pel- 
tries, through  that  communication,  in  their  loaded 
canoes,  to  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  of 
which  valley,  indeed,  it  may  be  considered  a part. 

A peculiar  feature  in  the  conformation  of  this 
lake  consists  in  the  straight  or  slightly  curving  line 
of  its  coast.  South  of  Green  Bay  on  the  west,  and 
the  Traverse  bays  on  the  east,  near  its  junction 
with  Lake  Huron,  there  are  no  deep  indentations  in 
its  shores  on  either  side;  no  bold  promonlory  juts 
out  into  the  waters,  under  the  lee  of  which,  when 
the  tempest  comes,  vessels  and  steamers  may  ride  in 
security.  All  the  harbors  which  nature  affords  there 
are  at  the  mouths  of  the  river;  and  these  with  but 
little  or  no  expense,  would  well  subserve  the  present 
exigencies  of  commerce  there,  if  they  were  easy  of 
access.  But  they  are  not.  They  are  blocked  up 
by  a bar  of  loose  and  moveable  sand,  which,  in  the 
convulsions  of  the  lake,  is  thrown  up  and  often  re- 
newed— a bar  which  lines  almost  entirely  the  inner 
circumference  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake. 
And  when,  in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  months, 
the  storm  does  come — when  the  gathering  winds  of 
the  north  and  far  northwest  break,  as  their  custom 
is,  from  their  confinements,  and  sweep  with  wild  fe- 
rocity over  the  broad  surface  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
with  concentrated  and  accumulated  force  rush  like 
the  tornado  down  the  whole  extent  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, nothing  can  be  more  terrific,  and  nothing  that 
floats  upon  its  surface  can  meet  its  violence  and  be 
safe.  But  though  the  sailor  be  premonished  of  its 
approach,  to  what  place  of  refuge  or  of  safety  can 
he  resort?  Town?,  indeed,  there  are,  and  cities,  ris- 
ing rapidly  into  importance  at  different  points  around 
its  shores;  but  these  can  furnish  neither  remedy  for 
impending  hazard,  nor  mitigation;  sure  destruction  is 
between  him  and  them.  With  the  increase,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  products  of  labor  and  of  commerce 
which  these  settlements  will  superinduce,  the  amount 
of  property  exposed  and  the  number  of  lives  pul  in 
jeopardy  will  likewise  increase.  And  unless  this 
government  shall  throw  around  that  commerce  its 
protecting  care,  such  increase  will  render  the  conse- 
quent destruction  still  more  appalling. 

The  city  of  Chicago,  situated  near  the  southwest- 
ern extremity  of  the  lake,  as  a city,  nine  years  ago 
did  not  exist.  (See  sen.  doc.  No.  65,  2d  sess.  27th 
cong.)  At  the  commencement  of  1842,  as  is  averred 
in  the  same  document,  its  population  amounted  to 
between  5,000  and  6,000  inhabitants.  The  value  of 
its  imports,  through  the  medium  of  the  lakes,  ex- 
ceeded, for  the  year  then  ended,  one  and  one  half 
million  of  dollars;  and  new  as  the  country  was,  its 
shipments  down  the  lakes  amounted  to  more  than 
$348,000,  while  during  the  season  of  navigation  the 
number  of  arrivals  pnd  departures  from  its  port 
equalled  150  per  month.  During  the  subsequent 
year  of  1842,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in  the 
prices  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  its  exports,  as 
appears  by  the  return  of  the  deputy  collector  and 
inspector  of  the  port,  nearly  doubled  that  pecuniary 
amount,  being  $659,302  20.  During  the  same  year 
the  trade  of  Michigan  city,  which  is  near  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake,  and  within  the  limits 
of  Indiana,  is  represented  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  in  its  resolutions  referred  to  your  committee, 
to  equal  $600,000  per  annum.  The  shipments  of 
produce  alone,  from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  in 
the  state  of  Michigan,  appear,  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding, to  have  fallen  but  little  short  of  $700,000. 
And  when  the  great  thoroughfare  across  the  penin- 
sula, the  favorite  work  of  the  state,  its  “Central 
rail  road,”  shall  have  been  finished  to  this,  its  west- 
ern point  of  termination,  and  the  prolonged  and  rich 
valley  of  the  St.  Joseph  shall  have  Decome  densely 
settled,  as  it  soon  will  be,  who  can  estimate  the  value 
of  its  accumulated  and  prolific  exports?  Miiwaukie 
a town  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  and  within  the 
limits  of  Wiskonsin,  was  first  established  in  1835. 
By  the  national  census  taken  for  1840,  its  popula- 
tion is  returned  at  1.712.  Documents  presented  to 
the  senate  during  this  session  allege  that  its  actual 
population  now  amounts  to  3,500  persons.  During 
the  last  season  its  shipments  of  lead  alone,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  exports,  exceeded  two  millions  of 
pounds,  and  its  imports  were  valued  at  half  a mil- 
lion of  dollars.  In  1833  the  first  steamboat  appear- 
ed off  the  shore  where  Chicago  now  is;  as  a town  it 
did  not  then  exist.  In  1839  a a regular  line  of  eight 
sjilendid  steamers  of  the  largest  class  had  been  estab- 
lished, to  run  from  Buffalo  and  Detroit  to  Chicago, 
stopping  at  Micliilimackinac  and  other  intervening 
points  during  the  season.  In  1840  the  earnings  of 
the  steamboats  employed  west  and  north  of  Detroit, 
i.  e.  in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  notwith- 
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standing  the  scarcity  and  vitiated  condition  of  the 
currency,  and  the  general  depression  of  trade,  was 
computed  at  $201,838  62,  the  whole  being  received 
for  freight  and  passengers.  In  1841  the  steamers 
employed  west  of  Detroit,  in  trips  to  Chicago  and 
Green  Bay,  cleared,  for  freight  and  passengers,  ac- 
cording to  the  authentic  account  required  to  be  kept, 
$301,803  24.  The  route  up  the  Illinois  to  Chicago, 
and  thence  down  thq  lakes  past  Detroit  to  Buffalo, 
had  then  become  known  and  preferred,  both  by  men, 
of  business  and  also  by  families  retreating  from  the 
warm  climate  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  seeking  health  and  comfort  in  the  more 
northern  states;  for  this  route  was  found  more  spee- 
dy, less  expensive,  and  more  pleasant. 

Of  the  number  of  sail  vessels  upon  Lake  Michigan 
your  committee  are  not  advised;  but,  by  the  evidence 
referred  to  them,  it  appears  that,  from  1834  to  1841 
inclusive,  the  number  of  wrecks  on  that  lake  amount- 
ed to  eighty-nine  vessels.  That  those  wrecks  were 
accompanied  by  a destruction  of  property  to  the 
value  of  $1,052,450;  and  that  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  lives  were  sacrificed,  as  is  believed,  be- 
cause around  its  whole  coast  no  facilities  had  been 
furnished  by  the  general  government  to  its  naviga- 
tion, and  not  a single  harbor  had  been  rendered  ac- 
cessible. 

But  your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
continue  further  this  exposition  of  details.  It  could 
furnish  no  adequate  criterion  by  which  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  that  commerce,  which  is  but  just 
beginning  to  exist — a commerce  whose  rapid  deve- 
lopments and  gigantic  dimensions  will  soon  force 
themselves  upon  the  public  attention;  and  then  it  will 
become  a matter  of  grave  consideration  in  what  way 
it  can  best  be  protected  and  preserved  for  the  benefit 
of  this  nation,  or  whether,  in  the  alternative,  it  shall 
be  permitted  to  pass  into  other  foreign  channels,  and 
thus  go  to  swell  the  resources  of  that  great  monopo- 
lizing power  whose  eye  is  already  upon  it,  and  whose 
far  reaching  policy,  regardless  of  the  expense,  is  al- 
ready preparing  the  avenues  through  which  it  is 
sought  to  obtain  it. 

Lake  Michigan  is  but  one  of  a group  of  great  lakes, 
each  connected  with  the  other,  and  the  whole  con- 
stituting a vast  sea,  whose  general  surface  covers  an 
area  of  nearly  100,000  square  miles.  Over  a great 
part  of  it  that  boundary  runs  which  separates  this 
nation  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  still  leaving 
within  the  United  States  a seacoast  of  many  thou- 
sand miles.  (See  Geographical  reports  of  Michigan 
for  1839.)  The  importance  to  this  nation  of  increas- 
ing and  protecting  its  navigation  upon  the  great 
]akes— in  a fiscal  and  military,  and  as  well  as  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view — is  enforced  with  great 
ability  in  many  of  the  reports  which  have  emanated 
from  the  topographical  department.  And  without 
intending,  by  such  specific  allusion,  to  detract  from 
the  great  merit  of  other  portions  of  those  reports, 
your  committee  desire,  in  order  to  illustrate  more 
fully  this  particular  topic,  as  well  as  others  connect- 
ed with  the  general  subject,  to  refer  the  senate,  re- 
spectfully, to  senate  document  No.  1,  second  session 
27th  congress,  from  page  180  to  185,  and  from  189 
to  214;  and  they  also,  respectfully,  refer  to  house  do- 
cument No.  2,  first  session,  26th  congress,  page  769 
to  776.  From  these  references,  and  other  documen- 
tary matter  committed  to  them,  it  would  appear  that, 
in  1841,  there  were  upon  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper 
lakes  more  than  fifty  steamers — constructed  at  a cost 
of  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars — and 
among  them  some  (varying  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred tons)  which,  for  strength,  seaworthiness,  beau- 
ty of  model,  and  elegance  ol  finish,  mayf  compare 
advantageously  with  any  in  America;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  exceeding  and  continued  pecuniary 
pressure  of  that  year,  that  their  aggregate  earnings, 
for  freight  and  for  passengers,  during  the  season  of 
navigation,  and  after  accomplishing  voyages,  amount- 
ing collectively,  by  estimation,  to  near  450, 000  miles, 
were  $767,132  27.  During  the  same  year,  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  capital  invested  in  sail  vessels,  on  the 
same  lakes,  was  estimated  at  $1,250,000,  and  their 
earnings  during  the  same  season  are  estimated  at 
$750,000.  If  to  these  earnings  there  be  added 
$150,000  for  freight  and  toll  upon  United  States  pro- 
ducts, passed  durn^  the  same  year  through  the  Wel- 
land canal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the 
navigation  and  commercial  business  upon  these  lakes 
amounts  annually  to  the  large  sum  ol  $1,700,000; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  productive  of 
the  vast  advantage  of  furnishing  employment  and 
support  to  great  numbers  of  sailors  find  others  con- 
nected of  necessity  with  the  business. 

By  the  reports  of  the  topographical  bureau  and 
other  documents  referred  to  your  committee,  or  to 
which  they  have  had  access,  it  further  appears,  that, 
during  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  entries  and  de- 
partures of  vessels  and  steamers  at  Buffalo  was 
4,0615  that  during  the  same  year,  the  number  was 


equally  great  at  Cleveland;  and  that  of  the  two  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  shipped,  896,550  bushels 
were  cleared  from  that  port  for  Canada  or  the  Wel- 
land canal;  and  that  there  were,  during  the  same 
period,  and  from  the  same  place,  422 clearances  of 
vessels  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal.  It  further, 
by  those  documents,  appears  that  dutiable  merchan- 
dise from  New  York  or  elsewhere,  to  the  value  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  was  discharged  at  Cleveland, 
and  destined  for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys, 
passing  down  the  Ohio  canal,  and  for  consumption 
and  supply  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  (See  senate  docu- 
ment No.  1,  second  session,  27th  congress,  pages 
197-’3-212.) 

Th'e  rapidity  with  which  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  lakes  have  thus  grown  up  constitutes  a 
striking  feature  in  the  general  subject.  With  that  is 
connected  a consideration  of  the  influence  produced 
upon  those  interests  by  the  completion  of  the  great 
lines  of  communication  between  the  Hudson  and 
Buffalo,  by  canal  and  railway;  and  between  the  Ohio 
river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  and  Lake  Erie,  at 
Cleveland,  through  the  Ohio  canal.  This  influence 
is  ably  and  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  different  ex- 
positions contained  in  the  reports  of  the  topographi- 
cal bureau.  And,  if  consequences  so  va«t  may  just- 
ly be  deduced  from  the  opening  of  those  lines  of 
communication,  who  can  measure  the  extent  of  that 
teeming  commerce  which  will  be  poured  into  Lake 
Michigan,  through  the  canal  up  the  Illinois?  and  how 
immeasurably  will  that  commerce  be  swollen  and 
expanded  by  the  completion,  now  so  nearly  accom- 
plished, of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  canal  of  the  Miami 
and  Wabash,  which  terminates  in  the  Miami  bay,  and 
of  that  canal  which  is  to  unite  Pittsburg  with  the 
lakes  at  Erie,  and  all  those  other  lines  of  communica- 
tion by  rail  road  which  are  respectively  in  a course 
of  completion? 

Of  the  actual  condition  of  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes,  some  adequate  conception  it  is  believed  can 
be  formed.  The  secretary  of  war  estimates  its  an- 
nual value  at  a sum  exceeding  twenty-five  millions 
dollars.  (See  senate  document  No.  1,  third  session, 
27th  congress,  page  187.)  The  elaborated  reports  of 
the  topographical  department,  from  time  to  time 
made,  exhibit  more  in  detail  its  scope,  character,  and 
amount.  The  statistics  of  the  states  and  counties  of 
the  lake  country,  contained  in  the  late  census  returns, 
may  furnish  important  aid  in  arriving  at  a correct 
conception  of  its  magnitude;  and  as  to  the  losses  and 
dangers  to  which  that  commerce  is  exposed,  they 
may  be  imagined  by  the  details  herein  contained,  and 
the  documents  appended.  The  letter  of  Judge  Wil- 
kinson contains  the  startling  disclosure  that  during 
the  last  season,  two  steamboats,  one  ship,  and  seven- 
teen schooners  were  totally  lost  in  the  storms  on  the 
upper  lakes;  and  that  three  other  steamboats,  two 
brigs,  and  ten  schooners  were  driven  ashore,  accom- 
panied by  the  probable  loss  of  nearly  one-half  mil- 
lion of  value  in  property,  and  more  than  one  hun- 
dred lives!  That  great  loss  seems  more  deeply  felt 
and  deplored  because  of  the  generally  prevalent  opi- 
nion there  that  it  would  have  been  in  a great  measure 
avoided  by  the  timely  construction  of  appropriate 
works  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbors. 

The  views  herein  presented,  and  the  references 
made,  it  is  presumed,  will  enable  the  senate  to  satis- 
fy itself  as  to  the  existing  importance  of  the  lake 
navigation,  and  of  the  claims  that  commerce  may 
urge  for  the  protection  of  the  general  government; 
and,  if  properly  protected,  who  can  set  bounds  to  its 
future  increase?  When  northern  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
and  Illinois  shall  have  become  densely  settled,  and 
the  fertile  lands  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  shall 
have  become  fully  reclaimed  and  cultivated;  when 
the  Mississippi  shall  have  become  united  with  the 
lakes  at  Chicago,  and  the  trade  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  products  of  the  Wabash  shall  find  their  way 
along  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash  canals;  when  Pitts- 
burg and  Erie  shall  approximate;  when,  in  short,  all 
the  magnificent  works  of  communication  now  in  pro- 
gress there  shall  have  become  perfected,  the  bold- 
est imagination  can  hardly  estimate  the  probable 
quantity  or  value  of  the  products  of  human  indus- 
try which  will  then  float  upon  the  broad  surface  of 
the  lakes,  and  conjecture  itself  must  be  at  fault. 

But  without  the  aid  of  adventitious  or  stimulating 
causes,  and  if  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  popu- 
lation westward  were  far  less  rapid  than  they  are, 
the  commerce  of  the  lakes  could  not  fail  to  increase, 
and  there  would  not  be  wanting  motives  sufficiently 
cogent  to  justify  the  extension  to  it  by  this  govern- 
ment of  the  reasonable  protection  it  asks.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  northwest  will  seek  and  probably  will 
find  their  best  market,  and  by  the  best  and  safest 
channels.  Of  this  our  vigilant  neighbors  in  that  quar- 
ter are  quite  well  aware.  The  provincial  government 
of  the  Canadas  (enriched  by  the  investment  and  ab- 
solute control  ol  the  “crown  lands”)  has  shaped  its 
policy  in  that  view. 


Within  the  last  few  years,  larger  sums  it  is  believ- 
ed have  been  appropriated  by  its  legislature  for  the 
improvement  of  harbors,  and  the  construction  of 
Macadamised  roads,  and  railways  and  canals,  than 
during  the  whole  fifty  or  sixty  previous  years  of  its 
political  organization.  The  attention  of  the  parent 
country,  too,  the  “home  government,”  has  been  at- 
tracted there  with  manife'st  and  deep  interest.  The 
convulsions  which,  for  some  years  have  agitated  its 
provincial  government,  the  border  troubles  that  pre- 
vailed, and,  withal,  (he  pregnant  apprehension  per- 
haps of  an  approaching  national  war — all  tended  to 
fasten  its  attention  there  with  an  intensity  of  inte- 
rest which  it  had  at  no  time  before  evinced.  It  saw 
in  those  projected  internal  improvements,  and  in  the 
facilities  they  would  afford,  the  best  guaranty  of  suc- 
cess in  its  military  movements  in  time  of  war.  It 
saw  in  them  their  tendency  to  secure  to  its  own  peo- 
ple a monopoly  of  the  whole  commerce  of  our  own 
northwestern  states — a commerce  already  respecta- 
ble, but  in  its  future  increase  boundless — a carrying 
trade  which  would  be  a nursery  for  its  seamen,  and 
a source  of  employment  and  wealth  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  completion  of  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
ship  canal  alone,  according  to  the  testimony  of  most 
respectable  merchants  and  business  men,  taken  in 
1842  before  a committee  of  the  Canadian  legislature, 
would  reduce  the  expense  of  transportation  from  the 
lakes  to  Montreal  full  33j  per  cent.  And  when  that 
great  work  shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  own  “Welland  canal,”  now  in  pro- 
gress shall  be  effected,  a British  fleet  from  the  ocean 
may  be  seen  upon  the  unstained  surface  of  Lake 
Michigan.  But  it  is  in  a commercial  point  of  view, 
and  not  in  reference  to  its  hearing  upon  the  military 
defences  or  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation,  that  it  is 
appropriate  for  your  committee  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject. The  teeming  produce  of  the  west  will  no 
doubt  seek,  as  has  been  remarked,  its  best  market, 
and  by  the  safest,  quickest,  cheapest  avenues.  Every 
body  knows  that  when  commerce  has  found  itself 
fixed  and  established  channels,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  divert  it  from  those  channels;  and  especially  will 
it  be  difficult  there,  where  no  export  duty  can  be 
levied.  The  British  government  and  the  British  peo- 
ple are  not  accustomed  to  take  feeble  and  half  way 
measures.  Seeing  the  present  condition  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  great  west,  and  judging  with  no  small 
degree  of  prescience  of  the  future,  the  wealth  of 
the  mother  country  is  poured  out  with  no  stinted 
measure  toward  the  accomplishment  of  those  great 
works. 

In  the  report  of  a special  committee  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Canada,  made  to  that  body  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1842,  this  emphatic  language  is  used, 
viz:  “If  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire  are 

maintained  at  a great  expense  for  the  sake  of  their 
trade,  the  securing  and  controlling  that  of  the  icestern 
stales,  and  making  them  in  effect  colonies  for  the  like  pur- 
poses, is  an  object  of  no  ordinary  moment,  particular- 
ly when  it  can  be  obtained  without  expense  or  even 
negotiation.” 

And  is  it  so?  By  superior  protection  and  security 
of  life  and  property — -by  greater  facilities  for  cheap 
and  rapid  transit — is  the  young  and  vigorous  </om- 
merce  of  the  country  of  the  lakes,  the  vast  trade  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  too,  which  must  and 
will  find  its  outlet  there,  to  be  first  enticed  into  fo- 
reign hands  and  foreign  lands,  and  then  fastened 
there?  Is  it  indeed  so,  that  the  colonies  of  Canada 
“are  maintained  at  great  expense,  for  the  sake  of 
their  trade,  and  for  securing  and  controlling  that  of 
the  western  states,  making  them  in  effect  colonies 
too  for  the  like  purposes?”  And  while  thus  “coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before,”  shall  this  govern- 
ment remain  with  folded  arms,  and  await  with  cold 
indifference  the  accomplishment  of  so  bold  and  so 
fatal  a policy?  Your  committee  think  not;  and  every 
consideration  tends  to  indicate  the  propriety  and  the 
wisdom  of  an  immediate  extension  to  the  commerce  of 
those  interior  seas  of  an  efficient  and  adequate  pro- 
tection. The  demands  of  the  country  require  it;  the 
perilled  lives  of  its  seamen  and  travelling  citizens 
require  it;  the  present  value  of  that  commerce  de- 
mands it;  its  future  importance  yet  more  eminently 
exacts  it.  It  is  the  national  commerce,  and  its  pre- 
servation and  advancement,  both  now  and  hereafter, 
the  nation  has  a right  to  expect  and  demand.  The 
several  applications  which  have  been  submitted  to 
your  committee  ask  for  specific  relief,  and  are  re- 
ferrible  only  to  particular  designated  points.  They 
relate  alone  to  the  shores  and  waters  that  bound  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  and  to  the  lake  of  that  name. 
But  although  it  would  be  deemed  gratuitous,  and 
perhaps  incompetent  for  your  committee  to  travel 
beyond  the  particular  subjects  committed  to  them, 
and  to  propose  measures  of  relief  at  points  where 
none  is  asked  for,  yet  it  has  been  deemed  proper  thus 
to  present  the  whole  subject,  that  the  specific  relief 
recommended  in  each  case  may  be  better  judged  of. 
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And  your  committee  have  been  the  more  readily  led 
into  this  course,  because  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
country  of  the  upp  r lakes  partakes  of  the  same 
general  character  and  the  same  peculiarities.  And 
whatsoever  ppblic  works  may  be  deemed  proper, 
with  a view  to  its  sufficient  protection,  having  pro- 
per regard  to  me  re  local  topography,  should  never- 
theless bear  relation  each  to  the  other,  and  be  per- 
fected with  a view  to  a general  system,  applicable 
to  the  whole  lake  and  group  of  lakes.  On  a recent 
occasion  your  committee  reported  back  to  the  senate 
the  house  bill  No.  676^,  “for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce on  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,”  and 
recommended  its  passage. by  the  senate,  with  certain 
specified  amendments.  Among  the  amendments  they 
recommended  that  provision  be  therein  made  for 
continuing  the  public  works  at  the  harbors  of  Chi- 
cago, in  Illinois,  and  also  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph, 
in  Michigan,  and  the  construction  of  similar  works 
at  Milwaukie,  in  Wisconsin,  but  «jid  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  encumber  that  bill  with  provisions  for 
other  cases,  the  consideration  of  which  was  also  re- 
ferred to  them,  lest  being  made  ta  include  those 
other  objects,  its  final  sanction  by  the  house  during 
the  present  session  might  perhaps  be  endangered. — 
To  provide  for  those  other  cases  your  committee 
herewith  submit  a bill.  All  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 


BOUNDARY  AFFAIRS. 


MR.  WEBSTER  TO  MR.  FOX. 

Department  of  State, 

If  ashington,  March  31,  1843. 

Sir:  I transmit  to  you,  with  other  papers  relating 
to  the  same  subject,  a copy  of  a report  from  captain 
Webster,  commanding  the  United  States  post  at  Fort 
Kent,  in  Maine,  made  to  col.  Pierce,  and  transmitted 
to  this  department  by  the  secretary  of  war. 

You  will  see  by  this  report  that  a gross  violation 
«f  the  territory  of  the  United  Slates  was  perpetrat- 
ed, on  the  11th  inst.  by  a subordinate  civil  officer  of 
New  Brunswick,  countenanced  and  encouraged,  as  I 
*m  astonished  to  see,  by  the  late  Warden,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

These  functionaries,  it  appears,  have  taken  upon 
themselves  to  decide  that  there  is  no  boundary  line 
established  as  yet  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, inasmuch  as  the  late  treaty  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  nor  proclaimed  by  the  local 
authorities  of  the  province.  They,  therefore,  at- 
tempt to  execute  civil  process,  by  British  authority, 
south  of  the  St.  Johns.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  an  outrage 
committed  under  such  a presumptuous  and  prepos- 
terous pretence,  the  lieutenant  governor  will  have 
taken  prompt  measures  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to 
condign  punishment.  You  will  see  that  the  consta- 
ble, Craven,  was  treated  with  far  greater  mildness 
and  lenity  than  he  deserved  by  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  Maine. 

I have  to  add  that  capt.  Webster  has  been  inform- 
ed, through  the  proper  medium  of  communication, 
that  his  conduct  is  entirely  approved. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  with  high  considera- 
tion, your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Henry  S.  Fox,  esq.  Sec.  8fc. 

CAPT.  WEBSTER  TO  COL.  PIERCE. 

Fort  Kent,  Fish  River,  March  13,  1843. 

Colonel:  1 have  the  honor  to  report,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  (named  Daniel  Savage)  was,  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  inst.  forcibly  abducted  from 
American  territory,  and  carried  past  this  post  in 
open  daylight,  by  a constable  of  New  Brunswick, 
named  John  C.  Craven.  On  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  the  local  civil  authorities  made  a requisition 

pon  me  for  assistance  to  enable  them  to  protect  this 
citizen  of  the  state,  and  to  execute  the  laws  in  so 
doing — slating  rhat  they  had  not  sufficient  civi'  force 
for  the  purpose,  as  Craven  was  known  to  be  armed 
an  i of  a most  determined  character.  Under  these 
circumstances,  deeming  it  my  duty  to  furnish  the 
required  aid,  I placed  an  officer  and  three  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  state  authorities,  with  directions  to 
act  as  they  might  require;  but,  under  no  circumstances, 
to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state,  as  defined  by 
the  late  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  operation 
of  which  I may  here  remark  that  I had  not  the 
slightest  doubt. 

The  parly  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  stopped  on  the  south  or  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  river,  about  two  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  at  the  house  of  a French- 
man named  Hebert.  Meanwhile  the  prisoner.  Sa- 
vage, escaped  from  the  English  side  of  the  river,  and 


fled  to  Hebert’s  for  protection;  the  English  consta- 
ble pursued,  and  was  arrested  by  the  American  consta- 
ble, under  the  warrant  of  the  state,  on  the  American 
side  of  the  river,  in  the  attempt  to  recapture  his 
prisoner,  pistol  in  hand,  threatening  that  he  would 
still,  if  possible,  force  him  back  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  At  the  time  of  this  arrest,  Major  Leon- 
ard Coombe,  a justice  of  the  peace  for  New  Bruns- 
wick, (at  whose  suit  Savage  had  been  taken,)  was 
present,  and  in  bis  official  capacity  ordered  the  le- 
gally constituted  authorities  of  Maine  to  desist,  and 
directed  Craven  to  resist  them  to  the  last.  Craven  then 
did  attempt  resistance  in  such  a manner  that  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  constable  to  call  for, the  as- 
sistance of  the  party  sent  by  me,  when  one  of  the 
men,  a sergeant,  aided  the  constable  in  quieting  and 
securing  him.  He  was  then  brought  to  this  place, 
and  this  morning,  after  examination  before  the  ma- 
gistrates, was  placed  under  bonds  to  appear  before 
the  court  at  Bangor,  and  set  at  liberty. 

Last  evening,  after  the  above-named  transactions, 

I was  called  upon  by  Mr.  James  McLaughlin,  war- 
den of  the  recently  disputed  territory,  who  officially 
informed  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  officers  of 
the  garrison,  that  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
American  authorities  over  the  territory  lying  below 
the  mouth  of  Fish  river,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  j 
St.  Johns  would  be  regarded  by  him,  in  his  capacity 
of  warden,  as  a violation  of  her  majesty’s  dominions; 
that  the  treatv  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  act  of  par- 
liament, and  was  in  consequence  perfectly  null  here, 
and  that  the  English  still  exercised  all  their  former 
claims  and  rights  upon  this  territory,  and  should  do 
so  until  parliament  had  sanctioned  the  treaty,  and 
their  government  proclaimed  it  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, however  long  they  might  choose  to  delay  this 
sanction  and  proclamation.  I replied  that  this  was 
an  entirely  new  view  of  the  case  to  me,  and  that  I 
could  not  see  or  acknowledge  the  justice  of  these 
pretensions;  that  I must  regard  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  the  president’s  proclamation 
as  sufficient  authority  for  my  guidance,  and  through 
these  must  look  upon  the  territory  yielded  by  the 
treaty  as  now  belonging  to  and  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  Maine,  and,  moreover,  that  the  state 
had  already  commenced  exercising  their  jurisdiction 
south  of  the  St.  Johns,  and  to  my  knowledge  were 
organizing  townships  and  exercising  authority  there 
in  various  ways;  that,  therefore,  any  infringement  of 
the  rights  or  liberty  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  by  a 
foreign  power  must  be  regarded  by  me  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  which  I 
was  bound  to  defend  and  protect;  still,  that  I felt  the 
strongest  desire  to  preserve  harmony  and  quiet  on 
this  frontier,  and  should,  as  I had  heretofore  done, 
use  every  exertion  to  do  so,  and  to  prevent  all  unne- 
cessary difficulty,  and  that  I would  refrain  from,  and 
would  endeavor  to'prevent  the  exercise  of,  any  con- 
flicting authority,  (except  under  the  most  imperative 
circumstances,)  until  this  matter  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  government,  and  I should  receive  instruc- 
tions on  the  subject.  He,  however,  would  make  no 
corresponding  concession,  but  said  that  he  should  act 
as  warden  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  make  such  ar- 
rests and  exercise  such  jurisdiction  as  he  thought 
proper  in  the  territory  conceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty;  that  he  had  been  present  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  treaty,  and  was  possessed  of  details 
which  we  knew  nothing  about,  and,  in  a word,  inti- 
mated much  more  than  he  expressed. 

He  further  stated  that  if  the  opportunity  present- 
ed he  should,  even  on  this  side,  arrest  the  lieutenant, 
or  any  of  the  party  permitted  by  me  to  accompany 
the  civil  authorities,  and  persisted  in  saying  that  he 
should  consider  and  report  that  they  had  acted  in  a 
military  capacity,  although  I told  him  most  explicit- 
ly that  they  went  on  the  requisition  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities as  a civil  force  or  posse;  and,  moreover,  while 
at  Hebert’s,  at  the  time  of  the  arrest,  when  appeal- 
ed to  by  Major  Coombe,  they  distinctly  stated  that 
they  had  no  authority  but  were  acting  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  constable  in  a civil  capacity;  thought  I in- 
formed him  that  I considered  that  I had  a right  to  go 
there  in  a military  capacity,  should  circumstances 
render  it  necessary.  And,  further,  in  reply  to  his 
demand  for  the  liberation  of  Craven,  I stated  that 
he  was  in  the  possession  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  under  my  control. 

Mr.  McLaughlin  then  stated  that  he  should  not 
only  report  to  his  government  all  the  particulars  of 
the  transaction,  but  also  the  conversation  held  with 
me  on  the  subject.  1 have  therefore  thought  it  my 
duty  to  be  thus  minute  in  my  details,  in  order  that 
my  own  government  might  be  equally  well  informed 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  that  no  inconvenience 
should  arise  from  the  delay  necessary  in  obtaining 
information  from  this  remote  post.  As  speedy  in- 
struction on  the  subject  is  desirable — since  I am  in- 
formed that  other  arrests  or  abductions  are  in  con- 
templation, which  it  is  hoped  the  prompt  interfer- 


ence in  the  case  of  Savage  will,  for  the  present,  pre- 
vent— I must  further  add,  that  Savage  lives  and  was 
arrested  on  our  island  in  the  St.  John,  about  seven 
miles  above  this  post,  which  is  well  known  to  be  on 
the  south  side  of  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  and 
virtually  acknowledged  to  be  within  American  juris- 
diction by  the  English  authorities,  since  Leonard 
Coombe,  at  whose  suit  Savage  was  now  taken,  a year 
ago  took  out  writs  against  him  from  the  state  courts, 
and  had  him  arrested  by  officers  of  the  state.  And 
Mr.  McLaughlin  himself  admitted  the  impropriety 
of  the  recent  arrest. 

I herewith  enclose  a copy  of  a written  communi- 
cation of  this  date,  made  by  me  to  Mr.  McLaughlin. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  L.  B.  WEBSTER, 

Captain  commanding  post. 

To  Lieut.  Col.  B.  K.  Pierce,  commanding  depart- 
ment, No.  6,  Portland. 

MR.  FOX  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 

Washington,  Jlpril  I,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  yesterday’s  date,  containing  a re- 
port, as  received  by  the  United  States  government, 
of  a collision  between  the  subordinate  judicial  au- 
thorities of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  in  a part  of 
the  late  disputed  territory.  I have  as  yet  received 
no  information  of  this  occurrence  from  her  majes- 
ty’s authorities;  but  I shall  immediately  transmit 
your  letter,  with  the  enclosed  documents,  to  the 
lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  will  ac- 
quaint you  with  his  reply.  In  the  mean  time,  if  it 
shall  have  been  found  that  any  indiscretion  or  irre- 
gularity has  been  committed  by  persons  serving  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  British  provincial  govern- 
ment, I have  no  doubt  that  the  matter  will  have 
been  already  set  to  rights  by  the  lieutenant  governor. 
I shall  also,  of  course,  transmit  the  correspondence 
to  her  majesty’s  government  in  England.  I avail 
myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you  the  assur- 
ance of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

H.  S.  FOX. 

The  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  Sfc. 

From  the  Bangor  Whig. 

The  arrest  of  Craven  at  Madawaska — his  account  of  the 
affair — dissatisfaction  with  the  treaty. 

The  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick  Telegraph,  in 
allusion  to  the.action  of  the  legislature  of  this  state 
in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  Savage  near  Fish  river, 
indulges  in  the  following  remarks: 

“The  citizens  of  Hancock  plantation  forget  that, 
although  the  treaty  has  been  ratified — a treaty  that, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  is  founded  on  dis- 
honesty and  based  on  duplicity — the  line  has  not  yet 
been  run;  that  New  Brunswick  has  heretofore  exer- 
cised a civil  and  military  jurisdiction  over  the  same 
island  in  the  river  St.  John  on  which  Mr.  Savage 
was  arrested,  and  which  the  authorities  in  that  neigh- 
borhood are  pleased  to  designate  as  part  of  the  state 
of  Maine,  and  that  until  the  line  is  run  by  a joint 
commission  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  a regular  transfer  of  the  lands  in 
question  is  duly  made,  they  are  virtually  and  bona 
fide  the  property  of  the  original  possessor.  The  ar- 
rest was  made  upon  an  island  on  which  the  indivi- 
dual in  question  resided.  Until  the ‘line’  is  run,  and 
the  limits  of  each  power  defined,  it  cannot  be  as- 
certained to  what  government  the  said  island  shall 
■belong.” 

The  following  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
arrest,  given  by  the  Telegraph,  certainly  puts  a dif- 
ferent complexion  upon  the  matter: 

“It  appears  that  Mr.  Craven,  who  is  one  the  de- 
puty sheriffs  for  this  county,  was  authorised  by  a 
writ  to  arrest  Mr.  Daniel  Savage;  that  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  residence  of  the  said  Savage  on  an  island 
in  the  St.  John  river,  about  eight  miles  above  Fish 
river,  that,  after  Savage  was  arrested,  he  claimed 
the  privilege  of  an  American  citizen,  when  Craven 
told  him  that  if  he  were  an  American  citizen  and 
resided  on  the  American  side  of  tha  line,  he  would 
not  trouble  him,  hut  it  was  necessary  he  should  be 
satisfied  that  such  was  the  case,  and  offered  him  eve- 
ry facility  to  procure  such  information  as  was  com- 
patible with  his  (Craven’s)  duty;  that  if  any  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Americans,  either  civil  or  military, 
would  satisfy  him  that  he  (Savage)  was  an  Ameri- 
can, and  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  he  should  be  released  at  once.  This  was 
not  done,  and  Mr.  Craven,  with  his  prisoner,  pro- 
ceeded down  to  the  little  Madawaska,  where  he  re- 
mained all  night.” 

He  was  arrested  the  next  day  and  examined  and 
bound  over,  according  to  our  previous  accounts.  The 
Telegraph  states  that  Mr.  Craven  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  the  gentlemanly  and  courteous  treatment 
which  he  received  from  the  American  officers  sta- 
tioned in  that  neighborhood. 
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POSTSCRIPT.  The  Britannia  steam  packet  left 
Liverpool  on  the  4ih  instant,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th. 

Business  daring  the  last  fortnight  has  sensibly  improv- 
ed. The  cotton  market  has  been  extremely  buoyant, 
with  improving  prices.  The  sales  for  the  week  ending 
31st  March  were  56,000  bags — nearly  10,000  per  day. 
On  April  1st,  however,  the  demand  sensibly  decreased, 
in  consequence  of  the  accounts  brought  by  the  Great 
Western  respecting  the  prolific  magnitude  of  the  last 
■crop.  On  that  day.  Monday  3d,  the  sales  were  about 
8,000  bags  collectiv'ely,  prices  having  receded  nearly  an 
teighth  of  a farthing  per  pound.  A better  feeling,  how- 
ever, pervades  the  manufacturing  and  the  commercial 
■classes  than  has  been  apparent  for  a long  time. 

Tn  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  3d  April,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  staled  in  reply  to  a question  from  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, that  he  had  received  despatches  from  Mr.  Fox,  with 
;a  copy  of  the  president’s  message  and  the  communica- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster,  and  that  he  would  lay  them  before 
ithe  house.  The  government  had  not  given  any  instruc- 
tions to  Lord  Ashburton  that  modified  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
■despatch  of  December,  1841 — by  its  principles  they 
were  determined  to  adhere. 

.Rob’t'Southey  died  on  the  21st  March,  at  his  residence 
an  Keswick.  For  this  event  his  friends  must  have  been 
llong  prepared.  For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  in  a 
.state  of  mental  darkness,  and  a twelvemonth  ago  he 
was  not  able  to  recognise  those  who  had  been  his  com- 
panions from  his  youth. 

The  Commerce  announces  that  orders  had  been  gi- 
"venlo  the  engineers  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
wot'k-s  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris  to  redouble  activity 
in  forwarding  the  construction  of  the  fifteen  detached 
•forts,  at  which  upwards  of  200,000  civil  and  military 
workmen  are  now  employed.  Five  of  these  forts  will 
■shortly  be  completed,  namely,  those  of  Mount  Valerien, 
of  the  oast  at  St.  Denis  Romainsville,  Noisy  le  Sec,  and 
'Chareton.  The  two-thirds  of  four  others  are  finished, 
■namely,  Rosny,  Nogene-sur- Marne.  Ivry,  and  Issy. 

Tee'Comet.  After  much  research,  Dr.  Forsier  suc- 
•ceedingin  detecting  the  nucleus  of  the  comet,  at  Bruges, 
on  the  night  of  the  29ih  ult.;  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
sms'll  -star  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magnitude,  and  was  situ- 
ated in  the  right  line,  which  joins  ^trial  Eridani,  with 
the  Stella  Mira  Ceti. 

The  bankruptcy  of  the  Greek  government,  the  inabil- 
ity t®  pay  even  the  interest  on  its  loan,  was  beginning 
to  excite  the  serious  attention  of  the  other  European  go- 
vernments. 

Advices  from  Constantinople,  of  the  22d  February, 
■announce  the  detection  of  a conspiracy  in  Belgrade, 
having  for  its  object  the  assassination  of  prince  Alexan- 
der, the  new  rider  of  Servia,  and  his  ministers.  The 
conspirators,  who  have  been  seized,  assert  that  they 
have  aeted  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Russian  con- 
sul; and  the  princess  Lubitzka,  the  mother  of  prince 
Michael,  is  also  accused  of  being  implicated.  The  go- 
vernment oif  Servia  has,  it  is  added,  removed  from  Bel- 
grade tfflCr.aeowitz. 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Everett,  our  minister,  to  the  deputa- 
tion which  waited  on  him  with  a memorial  of  the  hold- 
ers of  s:ate  stacks,  is  published  and  very  much  admired 
bv  the  English  papers.  Mr.  E.  expresses  the  confident 
belief  that  every  state  will  in  the  end  fully  redeem  its  oh 
ligations. 

Commodore  Porter,  the  United  States  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, it  instated  in  the  London  papers,  died  there 
on  the  3d,  inst. 

The  Thames  tunnel  was  opened  on  Saturday,  the  25:h 
ult.  It  has  cost  nearly  three  quarters  of  a million  ster- 
ling. 

London  cotton  market — April  3.  The  sales  on  Sa- 
turday were  5.000  bales,  inclusive  of  500  on  speculation; 
arid  to-day  the  transactions  have  comprised  4,000  bales, 
5-00  of  which  have  been  taken  for  exportation.  It  will 
be  perceived  on  reference  to  the  foregoing  reports,  that 
a very  large  amount  of  business  has  taken  place  within 
the  last  fortnight,  and  that,  notwithstanding  an  abun- 
dant supply,  prices  were  tolerably  well  supported  up  to 
Friday  last.  The  advices  by  the  Great  Western  steam- 
er, which  arrived  on  Saturday,  have,  however,  had  a 
somewhat  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  market:  holders 
have  evinced  more  anxiety  to  sell,  and  American  cotton 
has  in  several  instances  been  purchased  at  an  abatement 
of  nearly  |d  per  lb.,  front  the  present  quotations. 

London  corn  market — April  2 The  supply  of  Eng- 
lish wheat  was  unusually  small  this  morning,  and  was 
taken  by  the  millers  at  Is.  advance  from  this  day  se’n- 
night.  Foreign  was  held  firmly  at  late  prices,  and  met 
with  a fair  retail  trade.  Barley  commands  the  same 
prices,  with  a moderate  supply.  Peas  are  a very  dull 
sale,  and  beans  are  declining  in  value.  The  quantity  of 
oats  being  much  reduced,  Iasi  week’s  prices  were  main- 
tained. 

Amsterdam — March  29-  Of  672  hlids.  Maryland  to- 
bacco, which  yesterday  were  brought  to  the  hammer, 
523  lihds.  went  at  16|  to  42  j.  or  on  the  average  at  24; — 
300  [racUage  Port  Rico  leaves  at  18g  to  46,  on  an  aver- 
age at  27;  153  do.  in  rolls  at  45  to  45  j;  50  seroons  Cuba 
leaves  were  withdrawn  at  59,  and  20  seroons  Havanah 
do.  at  84  cts. 

.Army.  The  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that 
Capt.  Wm.  D.  Fraser,  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers, 
has  received  instructions  from  the  government  to  com- 
mence operations,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps  can  be  taken,  on  the  contemplated  defensive  works 
near  Buffalo. 


Bank  Items.  The  quarterly  statement  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  ending 25th  February,  shows. 

Liabilities.  Assets. 

Circulation  .£19,739, 000  Securities  £22,695,000 

Deposites  11,205,000  Bullion  10,945,000 


£30,944,000  £32,640,000 

Compared  to  the  last  published  of  the  2d  February,  it 
appears  that  the  circulation  has  increased  £307,000,’  the 
deposites  £788,000,  the  securities  £1,023,000,  the  bullion 
£240,000. 

Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  completion  of  this  edi- 
fice will  be  celebrated  in  Charlestown  on  the  17th  of 
June  next.  The  Boston  Times  states  that  the  work  on 
the  squa:e,  such  as  grading,  fencing,  and  laying  four 
flights  of  stone  steps,  one  on  each  side  of  the  square, 
will  be  resumed  in  a fe  w days. 

China.  The  Boston  Mail  states  that  14,000,000  yards 
of  cotton  cloth  were  sold  in  that  city  on  Saturday  for  the 
Canton  market,  in  consequence  of  the  late  news  from 
that  place. 

Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  has  arrived  at  his  brother’s  plan- 
tation in  Arkansas,  bound  south. 

Episcopal  bishop.  The  Rev.  John  P.  K.  Henshaw, 
D.  D.  of  Baltimore,  was  on  the  6th  inst.  elected  bishop 
of  the  diocese  of  Rhode  Island,  by  the  Episcopal  con- 
vention. He  receives  an  unanimous  invitation  from 
Grace  church,  Providence,  to  become  their  rector. 

Freshets.  All  the  rivers  along  the  Atlantic  br 
are  swollen  with  the  melted  ice  and  snow  of  the  Iar 
months.  The  injury  sustained  along  the  Potomac, 
severe,  is  not  as  great  as  had  been  threatens 
Harford  Courant  of  Monday,  says  that  the  C' 
river,  the  evening  before,  had  risen  tweniy-or 
was  still  rising. 

We  learn  from  the  Lowell  Advertiser,  t’ 
mack  and  Concord  rivers  were  on  Mori 
they  were  ever  known  to  be  before.  > 
was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above  low  watei  . ,d 

still  rising.  Most  of  the  mills  in  Lowell  were  e,.  ely 
stopped  by  the  back  water,  and  the  speed  of  others  was 
retarded. 

The  Harrisburg  Intelligencer  of  Wednesday,  says: 
The  Susquehanna  at  this  place  is  higher  than  it  lias 
been  known  to  be  for  many  years.  Tne  canal  and  rail 
road  are  entirely  overflowed  at  many  places.  The  pack- 
et boats  are  compelled  to  sail  along  the  turnpike,  and  the 
train  of  cars  for  the  east  yesterday  morning  were  com- 
pelled to  put  hack,  not  being  able  to  cross  the  Paxton 
creek  at  the  lower  end  of  town.  The  travel,  however, 
on  the  rail  road,  is  not  interrupted,  passengers,  &c.  be- 
ing taken  over  the  high  water  in  boats,  and  meeting  the 
up  train  on  the  other  side. 

At  Pittsburg  on  Thursday,  the  Allegany  and  Monon- 
gahela,  were  both  very  high  and  rising — 20  feet  water  in 
the  channel.  People  residing  in  exposed  situations  were 
removing  out  of  their  houses. 


about  seventy  years  ago.  The  Winslo- 
stands  near  it,  and  which  is  disting" 
been  the  residence  of  so  many  gove 
of  that  name,  was  built  one  bund  ref 
and  though  made  of  wood  is  still 
r 
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Van  Buren  members  b 
their  candidate  for  tip 
nal  of  the  following 
notice  of  them: 

“Doctor  Ely  re 
mitted  the  res- 
vention  at  Bal 
1843,  to  be  c 


vention. 
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Jackson 
Goverr 
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George  Robertson  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Kentucky,  has  resigned  the  office  which  he  has  held 
so  long  with  such  benefit  to  the  state  and  credit  to  him- 
self. He  was  elected  to  this  post  in  1830.  He  returns  to 
the  practice  of  the  law. 

Longevity.  A negro  man.  named  Joseph,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Richard  Wilder,  of  Chowan  county,  (N.  C.)  died 
on  Saturday  week,  aged  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 
He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  revolution,  and  was 
present  at  the  burning  of  Norfolk.  Joseph’s  wife  is  yet 
living,  and  is  one  hundred  and  sixteen  tears  old.  They 
lived  together  seventy-eight  years. 

Louisiana.  The  legislature  of  this  state  previous  to 
adjourning  on  the  2d  inst.  passed  a bill,  in  pursuance  to 
the  act  of  congress,  to  district  the  state.  The  anti-whig 
members  of  the  legislature  recommend  May  next  as 
the  proper  month  for  the  national  convention  to  nomi- 
nate a president  for  their  party. 

Sleighing.  The  Caddo  Louisiana  Gazette  of  the  22d 
ult.  says:  “Snow  fell  here  at  a rate  which  would  have 
done  honor  to  a more  nor, hern  latitude.  It  covered  the 
ground  nearly  two  inches  and  laid  all  day.  A hatch  of 


,s  session  on 
jjournment  tho 
<ng  reference  to 
ne  Evening  Jour- 
.>  the  annexed  brief 

■id  Mr.  Hulburd  sub- 
ending  a national  con- 
irth  Monday  in  November , 
gates  appointed  in  state  con - 

Mr.  Van  Buren  and  General 
Another  resolution  damning 
laim  praise’’ was  adopted.  Ana 
resolution  attacking  with  quixotic 
a United  States  bank.” 

ty  election.  The  official  vote  for 
has  at  last  been  published,  by  which  it 
e vote  for  Morris,  was  25,398,  for  Smith 
5 scattering.  Majority  for  Morris  5,806. 
.,49a 

ie  import  of  sperm  and  whale  oil  and  wliale- 
the  United  States  during  ‘the  month  of  March 
.cording  to  the  Whalemen’s  Shipping  List,  a- 
a to  11,242  bbls.  sp.,  25,589  bbls.  whale  oil,  and 
28  lbs.  bone.  Last  year,  the  import  of  oil  during 
same  months,  amounted  to  9,239  bbls.  sp.,  and  9,296 

as.  whale. 

Pennsylvania.  Canal  Commissioners.  The  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  canal  commissioners  by  the 
people  in  October  next,  has  become  a law.  The  lime  of 
the  present  board  of  canal  commissioners  under  the  law, 
will  expire  on  the  1st  January  next. 

^ Progress  of  the  Lard  Oil  Manufacture.  The  New 
Genesee  Farmer  says  that  there  are  already  three  lard 
oil  factories  in  Rochester,  New  York,  and  one  lard  can- 
dle factory,  where  “candles  are  made  apparently  as  solid 
as  marble,  and  which  burn  equal  to  the  best  sperm.” 

Rail  Road  Stock-  The  treasurer  of  the  Western 
rail  road  has  effected  a sale  of  $309,000  Albany  city  six 
per  cent,  stock  at  par.  The  whole  of  the  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  five  millions  of  dollars,  issned  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  slate  of  Massachusetts  and  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, are  now  sold. 

Sale  of  Pennsylvania  internal  improvements.  We 
learn  from  the  Harrisburg  Intelligencer  that  the  bill  (or 
the  sale  of  the  main  line  of  the  public  improvements — 
that  is,  the  Columbia  rail-road  and  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  from  Columbia  to  Pittsburg — was  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives  on  Monday,  (hav- 
ing previously  passed  the  senate,)  and  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor  for  his  signature.  The  price  fixed 
in  the  bill  for  the  sale  of  the  works  is  sixteen  millions  of 
dollars,  thirteen  millions  to  be  paid  before  the  ratification 
of  the  sale. 

Steam  boat  item.  The  steam-boat  Gainsville  wa3 
run  into  on  the  night  of  the  31st  ult , by  the  steam-boat 
Norfolk  and  sunk  near  the  twenty-seven  mile  bluff  The 
boat  and  cargo,  in  all  probability,  will  be  a total  loss. 

Tennessee.  The  Nashville  Whig  says:  “Mr.  Moses 
Singleton,  of  Davidson  county,  accepts  the  nomination 
for  governor  made  by  ‘a  majority  of  the  Tyler-  men  of 
Williamson,’  and  is  out  in  the  Franklin  Review  with  an 
address  to  the  people.  Pie  is  a Tyler  democrat  of  the 
first  water.  Tnis  is  a sad  breach  in  the  party  for  Gov. 
Polk,  who  is  already  hedged  around  with  innumerable 
difficulties.’’ 

The  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  astro- 
nomer ot  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  repor  s that  he 
found  peaks  between  latitude  53  and  56  north,  more 


southern  boys  of  the  neighborhood  resolved  not  to  let  | than  26,000  ieet  above  the  level  ol  the  sea,  The  height  is 
the  chance  slip,  and  they  fitted  up  a crockery  crate  on  ■ nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Himmalay  mountains  of  Asia, 
runners  in  the  evening,  starting  off  fora  touch  of  regu-  ‘ 


lar  Kamtskatkan  amusement,  though  with  neither  bells 
nor  belles  to  lender  the  sport  complete.” 

Massachusetts.  A new  election  is  to  be  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June  next,  in  the  four  vacant  districts  of 
Massachusetts,  (being  Nos.  2,  3,  6,  arid  7,)  for  represen- 
tatives in  the  next  congress. 

Milk.  The  consumption  of  milk  in  Boston,  annual- 
ly, is  set  down  at  2,00,0,000  gallons;  and  in  London,  with 
a population  fifteen  times  larger,  the  estimated  annual 
consumption  is  only  2,500,000  gallons.  One  man  brings 
into  Boston,  over  the  Worcester  rail-road,  about  200,000 
gallons  yearly. 

Mint.  The  amount  of  gold  coined  at  the  branch 
mint  at  Dahionega,  Gporgia,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year,  was  $103,010  in  quarter  and  half  eagles. 

Mr.  Webster.  We  learn  that  the  secretary  of  state 
passed  two  or  three  days  in  the  early  part  of  this  week 
at  his  farm  in  Marshfield.  Circumstances  led  his  neigh- 
bors to  suppose  that  he  expects  to  spend  the  summer 
there.  He  has  made  arrangements  for  adding  a room  or 
two  for  a library  to  the  plain  old  mansion  in  which  he 
lives.  This  house  was  built  before  the  revolution,  say 


Trade.  The  Uniontown  (Pa.)  Democrat  says:  The 
National  Road,  the  great  and  unrivalled  thoroughfare 
for  trade,  is  now  literally  lined  with  wagons  as  well  as 
vehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  Nor  are  all 
the  wagons  now  running  equal  to  the  demands  of  trade. 
Large  lots  of  goods  are  now  laying  at  Cumberland  wait- 
ing for  wagons.  One  day  last  week  95  wagons  heavily 
loaded  passed  through  the  town. 

At  Pittsburgh,  the  quantity  of  produce,  waiting  to  be 
shipped  eastward,  is  said  to  be  larger  than  at  any  former 
period. 

Weather.  A letter  from  St.  Josephs,  Mich,  of  23d 
March,  says:  The  ice  in  Lake  Michigan  is  probably 
heavier- and  covers  a greater  portion  of  the  Lake  than  it 
has  at  any  one  time  for  the  last  twenty  years — it  is  piled 
up  in  masses  a mile  from  the  shore,  from  ten  to  eighteen 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Yankee  clocks  in  England.  The  Birmingham  (Eng.) 
Advertiser,  of  the  16th  ultimo  says:  “American  clocks, 
of  very  neat  appearance  and  great  utility,  far  preferable 
to  the  old  Dutch  ones,  are  among  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles which  the  new  tariff  has  let  in,  and  really  seem 
likely  to  have  considerable  sale,  without  materially  in- 
terfering with  the  sale  of  those  of  English  manufacture.’’ 
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THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON.  The  de- 
bates in  the  British  parliament,  inserted  in  this  num- 
ber, will  be  found  full  of  interest  to  American  rea- 
ders. There  is  every  proof,  throughoutthe  discussion, 
of  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  British  ministry, — 
we  might  say  of  the  British  nation , — for  though  the 
party  out  of  power  assail  those  that  are  now  in  power, 
in  reference  to  the  subjects  of  negotiation  in  the  trea- 
ty of  Washington,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  their  hosti- 
lity is  towards  the  party  whose  places  they  would 
like  to  succeed  to,  and  not  to  the  treaty  itself,  which, 
if  they  were  in  power,  they  would  no  doubt  have  very 
willingly  ratified — nor  is  there  any  disposition  to  con- 
tinue at  difference  with  the  United  States,  much  less  to 
risk  a war.  The  interest  of  Great  Britain  is  too  well 
understood  by  herstatesmenof  either  party  forthem  to 
entertain  any  idea  of  quarrelling  with  us.  We  may 
truly  assume  the  same  in  relation  to  American  states- 
men of  either  party  in  their  views  towards  Great 
Britain.  Peace  and  amity  is  so  manifestly  the  inte- 
rest of  all  parties,  that,  as  our  readers  will  well  re- 
member, we  have  never  for  one  moment  entertained 
a serious  apprehension  of  war  growing  out  of  any  of 
the  differences  that  have  recently  existed.  The  ne- 
gotiation of  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  conduct- 
ed in  a spirit  of  amity  and  cordiality  as  between  en- 
lightened and  Christian  nations  truly  represented 
by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  in  correct,  bu- 
siness like,  open  common  sense,  and  in  an  anli-diplo- 
matic  style,  which  did  the  gentlemen  employed,  great 
credit; — and  now  we  have  the  ministry  themselves  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  our  own  administration, 
giving  fair  and  liberal  statements  in  relation  to  it — 
placing  candid  constructions  upon  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,  and  disabusing  the  public  mind  in  relation  to 
the  views  of  each  other.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Be- 
fore Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Gallatin  made  their  late 
speeches  in  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  famous 
eighteen  inch  “Red  Line  Map”  about  which  the  me- 
mory of  the  American  sage,  Benjamin  Franklin,  was 
most  ungenerously  assailed, — before  these  American 
statesmen  had  time  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  attack  on 
that  first  of  American  negotiators  was  as  unfounded  as 
was  the  like  assault  upon  his  able  successor  now  in 
charge  of  the  interests  of  this  nation  in  its  foreign  de- 
partment, and  that  neither  could  be  truly  charged  with 
want  of  candour  or  capacity  in  the  task  reposed  in 
their  charge, — before  either  had  spoken,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  himself  makes  a statement  to  the  British  par- 
liament, and  through  them  to  the  world,  exonerat- 
ing the  Americans  of  the  slightest  imputation,  and 
referring  to  maps  which  the  British  authorities  had 
long  been  familiar  with — equally  as  plausible  in  be- 
half of  the  American  claim  but  which  they  had  not 
thought  proper  to  exhibit  in  the  negotiation. 

Other  topics  are  treated  in  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech 
in  the  most  friendly  tone.  The  Oregon  question  it 
seems  has  already  been  the  subject  of  communica- 
tions between  the  governments,  and  even  the  vexed 
theme,  the  right  of  search,  is  palavered  of  in  very  Pick- 
wickian style. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  never  has  been  really  any  question  between 
the  late  ministry  and  those  by  whom  they  have  been 
censured,  as  to  the  inestimable  value  to  a country 
like  ours,  of  preserving  peace  with  all  nations. — 
There  is  no  rational  man,  as  Lord  Palmerston  ob- 
served, who  does  not  feel  that  peace  is  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  a country,  as  war  is 
the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  it.  If  this  be 
true  as  between  England  and  all  European  countries, 
how  much  more  so  is  it  true  as  between  England  and 
America?  It  is  not  alone  that  there  are  ties  sub- 
sisting between  these  countries — bonds  by  which 
no  other  two  distant  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globs 
are  so  closely  bound — those  that  arise  from  having 
sprung  from  the  same  immediate  origin,  from  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  cultivating  the  same  pursuits, 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  same  laws — under 
the  influence  of  the  same  manners,  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  same  religion;  but  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  appeal  more  forcibly,  because  they 
appeal  to  the  selfishness  of  both  nations,  and  which 
must  render  not  only  the  statesmen  but  the  people 
of  each  more  sensible  of  the  value  of  preserving 
peace.  The  domestic  tranquillity  of  each  country 
depends,  in  a very  great  degree,  upon  the  continuance 
of  a good  understanding  between  them. 

[Morning  Chronicle. 

Crotb.  Another  letter  same  date,  says  the  Liver- 
pool Standard  of  March  28: 

We  have  conversed  with  a gentleman  who  has  had 
much  experience  in  agriculture,  and  who  frequently 
visits  the  corn  countries,  on  the  general  condition  of 
the  growing  crop  of  grain,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the 
gratifying  information  with  which  he  has  favored  us, 
the  result  of  a careful  inspection  of  the  fields  in  the 
principal  corn  districts  throughout  the  country.  He 
assures  us  that  the  present  appearance  of  the  wheat 
crops  is  the  most  promising  that  he  remembers  to 
have  ever  witnessed  at  this  season  of  the  year,  both 
as  regards  strength  of  plant  and  forwardness  of 
growth,  and  that  the  harvest  is  likely  to  be  the  ear- 
liest (probably  by  three  or  four  weeks)  and  the  most 
productive  with  which  we  have  been  favored  in  Eng- 
land since  the  year  1827. 

American  provisions  in  England.  The  preju- 
dice againt  American  provisions  appears  to  have  been 
fairly  removed.  A letter  to  Messrs.  Adams  & Van 
Brunt  of  Baltimore,  dated  London,  April  3d,  says: 

“I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  your  support  in  car- 
rying out  this  new  trade,  and  1 feel  it  due  to  you  to 
say  that  you  have  done  an  essential  service  towards 
establishing  a good  character  for  American  provis- 
ions, and  which  we  can  promise  you  will  be  returned 
by  our  finding  for  you  always  a ready  sale  for 
your  manufacture.  I have  now  to  advise  the 
sale  of  your  5U  tierces  of  India  pork,  at  87s.  6d. 
which  is  the  best  parcel  of  American  pork  that 
has  come  to  this  market.  That  trade  may  be 
considered  fully  established  for  American  provi- 
sions in  this  market  and  the  alterations  produoed  are 
worthy  of  remark.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  no 
other  market  can  compete  with  yours,  and  we  find 
that  the  supplies  from  Ireland,  Germany  and  Prussia 
are  less  than  we  could  reasonably'  expect,  so  that 
without  good  supplies  from  your  side  there  will  be  a 
deficiency  for  the  season’s  demand.  The  arrivals 
which  we  have  had  of  American  beef  have  given 
general  satisfaction,  as  also  the  only  parcel  of  any 
consequence  of  American  new  pork,  which  we  have 
sold  at  87s.  6d.  in  bond  for  318  lbs. 

London,  April  3,  1843-  “Our  provision  market  pre- 
sents a healthy  appearance,  and  we  now  beg  your  at- 
tention to  the  following  remarks: 

“Beef  of  fine  quality  is  becoming  very  scarce,  and 
we  would  sell  American  prime  mess  at  80  a 84s.  in 
large  quantities,  and  India  107s.  6d.  a UOs. 

“Pork.  The  old  stock  is  moving  off,  and  the  sup- 
plies from  Hamburg  and  Ireland  small,  so  that  in 
a short  time  some  life  may  be  expected  in  this  mar- 
ket. The  range  for  new  prime  mess  pork  is  from  44 
to  52s.  and  India  pork  in  tierces  of  318- lbs.  87s.  6d. 
per  tierce. 

“Bacon  and  middles,  (Irish,)  are  pressing  upon 
the  market  at  low  prices,  and  will  not  remunerate 
the  shippers  if  the  high  duty  has  to  be  paid;  but 


from  Canada  we  should  think  them  likely  to  an- 
swer. 

“Lard.  The  dullness  in  the  lard  market  has  been 
much  increased  by  a firm  here  advertising  in  one  auc- 
tion upwards  of  2,000  kegs  lately  arrived  from  Ame- 
rica which  they  were  obliged  to  huy  at  37s.  6d.  duty 
paid.  This  certainly  had  the  effect  of  depressing  the 
quotation  2a3s. 

“Hams  in  pickle  are  not  much  approved  of  in 
this  market.  If  small  they  are  worth  38a40s.  duty 
paid.  Smoked  hams  in  canvass  32a44s.  in  bond  ac- 
cording to  size  and  quality.  If  fit  for  long  voyages 
and  not  too  hardly  salted  the  latter  quotation  can  be 
realized. 

“We  refer  to  the  followingquotationsfor  the  prices 
of  American  provisions  in  bond. 


Prime  mess  beef  per  tierce,  80a84s. 

do.  do.  pork  ber  bbl.  44a50s. 

India  beef  per  tierce,  107s.  6d. 

do.  pork,  85a87s.  6d. 

Middles  pork,  per  1 12  lbs,  20a22s. 

do.  bacon,  none. 

Hams  in  pickle,  20a32s. 

do.  dried,  42a45s. 

Lard  in  kegs,  112  lbs.  37a40s. 

Butter,  32a33s. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  government  has  acted  with  great 
promptitude  in  sending  out  succors  to  the  surviving 
sufferers  of  the  earthquake  at  Guadaloupe,  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  francs  being  at  once 
granted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  French  chamber,  after  having  debated  and 
got  rid  of  two  motions  in  two  days  towards  the  close 
of  last  week,  have  again  fallen  into  that  syncope 
which  seems  their  natural  state.  There  is  nothing 
to  say — nothing  to  do.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  long  and  fiery  discussion  on  the  right  of 
search  would  have  shown  the  decorum,  if  not  the 
necessity,  of  some  step  or  motion,  or  even  an  empty 
debate,  on  the  improvement,  if  not  the  emancipation, 
of  the  slaves  of  the  French  West  India  Islands.  But 
it  seems  the  government  commissioners  have  not 
yet  made  out  their  report.  When  the  report  is  ready 
the  government  will  take  six  weeks  to  consider  of  it. 

It  may  then  be  brought  before  the  chamber  and  re- 
ferred to  the  parliamentary  commission,  which  will 
report  thereon  in  another  six  weeks,  so  that  the  ses- 
sion will  be  over  ere  one  word  be  said  on  the  subject , 
of  French  negro  slavery.  Except  the  sugar  duties 
bill,  which  is  to  end  in  nothing,  and  the  budget,  es- 
pecially that  of  marine,  there  is  no  promise  of  busi- 
ness or  debate.  So  that  what  the  French  deputies 
sit  six  months  in  the  year  for,  would  puzzle  a man  of 
business  to  discover.  [N.  Y.  Amer. 

The  French  are  extending  their  conquests  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  subject  was  alluded  to  on  the  last  day 
of  March,  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  Chronicle, 
in  giving  an  abstract  of  the  Paris  papers  of  the  31st 
ult.  and  1st  of  April,  says: 

The  debates  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the 
supplementary  and  extraordinary  credits  required 
for  1842  and  1843  commenced  on  Thursday.  The 
greater  part  of  the  claims  were  granted  without 
opposition.  On  the  vote  of  526,400  francs  for  the 
colonies,  Admiral  Roussin,  the  minister  to  the  ma- 
rine, and  M.  Galos,  the  king’s  commissary,  an- 
nounced to  the  chamber  that  the  occupation  of 
Nosse  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  three  years 
ago,  was  intended  to  precede  the  occupation  of  that 
island. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  the  same  credits 
on  Friday,  M.  Desjaubert  having  expressed  a doubt 
if  the  ministry  were  not  about  to  act  with  great  im- 
prudence in  reviving  the  old  claims  of  France  to  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  M.  Guizot,  whilst  he  dis- 
claimed the  intention  of  compromising  France  by 
endeavoring  to  force  extensive  colonial  establish- 
ments at  a long  distance  from  home,  did  not  deny- 
that  such  a project  was  contemplated  by  the  govern- 
ment. Haying  entered  on  a full  explanation  of 
French  policy  in  the  Pacific,  and  now  in  the  Indian 
seas,  he  went  on  to  say  “that  which  was  advantage- 
ous to  France,  and  indispensable  for  her,  was  to  pos- 
sess points  on  the  globe  destined  to  become  great 
centres  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  which  would 
prove  secure  and  strong  maritime  stations,  which 
would  at  once  serve  in  aid  of  our  commerce  by 
affording  harbor  and  shelter  for  our  shipping,  witn 
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means  of  refit,  without  our  being  compelled  to  resort 
for  those  objects,  to  foreign  ports.  Nosse  Bay  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  the  world. 

A Bordeaux  paper  gives  the  following,  as  reported 
by  the  captain  of  a merchant  vessel,  which  arrived  at 
that  port: 

Admiral  Dupetit  Thouars,  on  his  return  from  the 
Marquesas  Islands,  touched  at  Otaheite,  where  he 
received  from  Queen  Pomare,  a formal  demand  to 
place  her  possessions  under  the  protection  of  France. 
A treaty  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  queen, 
and  all  the  documents  relative  to  this  negotiation 
were  forwarded  to  France  by  the  Melanie.  The  ad- 
miral had  established  French  authorities  in  the  Is- 
land, with  the  consent  of  the  queen.  The  English 
residents  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  what  they  call  French  usurpation. — 
The  Chilian  journals  had,  however,  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  Admiral  Dupetit  Thou- 
ars. Otaheite,  the  most  considerable  of  the  Society 
Islands,  is  situated  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  to  the  southeast  of  the  Marquesas.  This 
fine  Island,  which  Bougainville  named  the  new  Cy- 
thera,  and  whose  fine  climate  Lord  Byron  celebrat- 
ed, is  one  of  the  richest  in  good  harbors  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  containing  not  less  than  six  excellent 
stations. 

Accompanying  this  report,  was  another,  that  the 
admiral  had  feasted  and  treated  hundreds  of  women 
on  board  of  his  vessel  at  Otaheite,  and  it  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  was  very  displeasing  to  the 
queen  of  the  French,  who  is  an  exceedingly  pious 
woman. 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies  or.  Monday,  the  bills 
relative  to  the  accounts  for  1842  and  1843  were 
adopted.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  Marshal  Soult 
reminded  his  auditors  of  the  very  large  sum,  inde 
pendently  of  the  140  millions  already  advanced  for 
the  construction  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  that 
would  still  be  required  for  these  works.  The  Marshal 
added,  that  these  fortifications  having  completely 
changed  the  whole  system  of  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
the  capital  must  henceforward  be  its  point  d'appui, 
and  must  consequently  be  provided,  not  merely  with 
the  buildings  and  materiel  necessary  far  a fortress, 
but  also  with  acomplete  establishment  for  victualling 
an  army. 

The  March  comet  was  discovered  at  Paris  on  the 
17th.  It  was  first  noticed  about  7 o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  was  thus  described:  The  tail,  which  is  wide,  ex- 
panded, and  perfectly  marked,  extended  over  a space 
of  more  than  60  degrees.  Leaving  Orion,  whilst  it 
crossed  under  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  this  stupen- 
dous and  magnificent  tail  gradually  became  invisi- 
ble in  the  horizon,  which  was  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  twilight.  The  nucleus  of  the  comet  Was  not 
visible. 

The  following  announcement  of  its  appearance  in 
England,  is  from  the  London  Times: 

Sir:  I wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  astrono- 
mical readers  to  the  fact,  which  I think  hardly  ad- 
•mits  of  a doubt,  of  a comet  of  enormous  magnitude, 
being  in  the  course  of  its  progress  through  our  sys- 
tem, and  at  present  not  far  from  its  perihelion.  Its 
tail,  for  such  1 cannot  doubt  it  to  be,  was  conspicu- 
ously visible,  both  last  night  and  night  before,  as  a 
vivid,  luminous  streak,  commencing  close  beneath 
the  stars  kappa  and  lambda,  Leporis,  and  thence 
stretching  obliquely  westward  and  downward,  be- 
tween gamma  and  delta,  Eridani,  till  lost  in  the  va- 
pors of  the  horizon.  The  direction  of  it,  prolonged 
on  a celestial  globe,  passes  precisely  through  the 
place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic  at  the  present  time,  a 
circumstances  which  appears  conclusive  as  to  its  com- 
etic  nature. 

As  the  portion  of  the  tail  actually  visible  on  Fri- 
day evening  was  full  30  degress  in  length,  and  the 
head  must  have  been  beneath  the  horizon,  which 
would  add  at  least  25  degrees  to  the  length,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  really  a comet,  it  is  one  of  first  rate  magni- 
tude; and  if  it  be  not  one,  it  is  some  phenomenon 
beyond  the  earth’s  atmosphere,  of  a nature  even  yet 
more  remarkable.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your 
ob’t  serv’t,  J.  F.  W.  HERSCHELL. 

Collingwood,  March  19. 

8 P.  M.,  March  19.  The  tail  of  the  comet,  for 
such  it  must  now  assuredly  be,  is  again  visible,  though 
much  obscured  by  haze,  and  holding  very  nearly  the 
same  position. 

Falling  off  of  Trade.  Statement  of  the  falling 
off  of  shipments  from  the  port  of  Havre  for  N.  York, 
during  the  year  1842,  as  compared  with  the  year  1841. 
Also  from  January  1st  to  March  8th,  1§43,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  same  period  of  1842. 

Silks.  Other  articles.  Sundries.  Total. 
In  1842,  10,705  3,959  5,097  19,760 

To  Mh.  8,  ’43,  1,244  1,611  1,845  4,700 


11,949  5,570  6,942  24,460 


Showing  an  aggrega‘e  diminution  in  a little  more 
than  fifteen  months,  of  24,450  cases.  Besides  this,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  cases  recently  shipped  will  average 
considerably  less  than  those  of  the  previous  period. 

[N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Gdadalodpe.  The  steam  frigate  Gomer  left  Brest 
on  the  29th  of  March,  with  1,200.000  francs  for  the 
distressed  inhabitants  of  Guadaloupe — 900,000  being 
the  government  grant  and  300,000  the  result  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

Havana.  The  loss  of  property  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  insurrection  of  negroes  near  Cardenas, 
is  estimated  at  $300,000.  Five  estates  were  laid 
waste  by  fire. 

Eighty  of  the  ringleaders,  (who  are  stated  all  to  be- 
long to  the  Lucumi  tribe,)  were  shot  on  the  2d  inst., 
and  45  were  whipped  on  their  respective  plantations. 
The  rail  road  tracks  running  into  the  interior,  which 
were  so  much  damaged  as  to  be  unfit  for  use,  were 
being  repaired,  and  would  be  ready  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods  in  a few  days. 

A Dishonest  Captain.  The  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Chronicle  of  the  19th  instant,  says  that  Captain 
Leighton,  of  the  brig  Abigail  Richmond,  arrived 
there  on  the  15th  from  St.  Thomas,  states  that  before 
he  left  St.  Thomas,  intelligence  was  received  that 
Captain  Cozzens,  of  the  brig  Pilgrim,  of  Baltimore, 
had  been  tried  in  Guadaloupe  on  the  charge  of  rob- 
bing  a house  at  Point  Petre,  of  $40,000  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  there,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
ten  years  hard  labor  in  the  galleys  in  France,  whi- 
ther he  was  to  be  sent.  The  sentence  would  have 
been  much  severer  but  that  he  had  rendered  good 
services  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  distress 
caused  by  the  earthquake.  Capt.  Cozzens  belongs 
to  the  state  of  Maine. 

HAYTI. 

The  Haytians  so  far,  seem  to  have  conducted  their 
revolution  with  coolness  and  ability.  The  ex  presi- 
dent Boyer’s  letter  of  resignation  did  him  credit. — 
It  was  well  written  and  apparently  under  commend- 
able feelings.  He  is  said,  by  accounts  from  Jamaica 
of  the  25th  ult.  to  be  about  to  occupy  a house  there. 

It  was  reported  that  he  had  brought  with  him  the 
crown  formerly  worn  by  the  Emperor  Christophe, 
and  that  the  jewels  with  which  it  was  studied  were 
worth  two  millions  of  dollars.  He  had  not  been  seen 
in  public,  and  was  said  lobe  confined  by  illness.  Ge- 
neral Inginac,  secretary  to  president  Boyer,  and  Ge- 
neral Victor,  military  governor  of  Port  au  Prince, 
had  also  arrived  at  Kingston. 

The  arrival  of  some  of  the  family  of  Christophe  the 
former  king,  at  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  was  announc- 
ed a week  or  two  ago. 

The  administration  of  the  government  in  St.  Domin- 
go had  been  temporarily  confined  to  the  secretary  of 
state,  Pilie.  The  provisional  committee  were  about 
to  revise  the  constitution. 

General  Herard  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Port  au  Prince  on  the  21st  of  March,  at  the  head  of 
the  revolutionary  army,  the  general  and  his  troops 
passing  under  a magnificent  triumphal  arch  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  occasion.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  city  gave  itself  up,  the  account  says, 
to  the  most  intoxicating  joy,  and  the  troops  were 
welcomed  as  brothers.  The  Te-Deum  was  chant- 
ed at  the  Cathedral,  and  at  night  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated. 

By  proclamation  issued  on  the  10th  of  March  pre- 
sident Boyer  was  formally  declared  deposed,  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  the  state,  and  the  same  declaration 
was  affixed  to  generals  Inginac,  Borgella, Richie,  and 
Victor,  and  senators  Ardouin  and  Villevateix,  accom- 
plices of  the  ex-president. 

By  an  order  of  the  day  issued  on  the  14th  three 
provisional  departments  were  established — of  the  in- 
terior, of  war,  and  finance.  The  first  was  confined  to 
citizen  David  St.  Preux,  the  second  to  citizen  Lau- 
dun,  and  the  third  to  citizen  Bedouet. 

The  constituent  assembly  was  to  be  convoked  im- 
mediately by  the  provisional  government,  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  adoption  of  a new  constitution. 

By  proclamation  issued  on  the  23d  of  March  mar- 
tial law  was  declared  for  the  preservation  of  tran 
quility;  all  Haytiens  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60, 
with  the  exception  of  agricultural  laborers,  were  re- 
quired to  take  up  arms  and  join  the  popular  army, 
all  officers  of  the  rural  police  were  also  required  to 
join  this  army,  their  places  being  supplied  by  others 
known  to  entertain  opinions  in  harmony  with  the 
popular  spirit  of  the  revolution;  all  civil  functions 
were  suspended,  the  popular  committee  taking 
charge  thereof;  discourses  against  the  revolution 
were  strictly  prohibited,  and  good  citizens  were 
required  to  denounce  the  holders  of  such;  and  final- 
ly half  a square  (carreau)  of  land  was  to  be  plant- 
ed with  grain  or  provisions  of  quick  growth,  by 
each  cultivator,  within  eight  days  after  the  issue 


of  the  proclamation;  by  the  date  of  which  we  ob- 
serve the  name  of  Port  au  Prince  is  changed  to  Port 
Republican. 

The  city  of  St.  Domingo  surrendered  to  the  forces 
of  the  new  government  or.  the  30lh  ult.  after  a slight 
skirmish,  in  which  10  or  12  only  were  killed. 

INDIA  AND  AFFGHANISTAN. 

The  accounts  from  India  are  on  the  whole  favora- 
ble. The  camp  of  Ferozepore,  consisting  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  had  been  broken  up,  after  sundry 
balls,  reviews,  and  rejoicings,  on  which  the  governor 
general  seems  to  have  spared  no  expense.  In  one  of 
his  inimitable  proclamations,  dated  December  23, 
giving  a sort  of  programme  of  the  processions,  &c., 
he  mentions,  with  due  honor,  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten gates  of  Somnauth. 

From  Cabul  we  learn  that  Akbar  Khan  had  de- 
scended from  the  mountains,  and  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  place  without  resistance  The  Kuzzil- 
bashes  had  joined  him,  the  Bala  Hissar  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  the  young  prince,  Shah  Poor, 
whom  the  British  forces  had  left  in  possession  of  the 
fort,  had  fled  to  Jellalabad,  on  his  way  to  India. 

The  necessity  of  requiring  the  most  satisfactory 
conditions  from  the  Ameers  is  obvious;  for,  without 
such  conditions,  neither  the  navigation  of  the  Indus 
nor  the  progress  of  civilization  on  its  banks  can  be 
secure  for  a year. 

The  attention  of  the  Indian  government  is  directed 
towards  its  finances.  The  extra  company  added  last 
year  to  each  Indian  regiment  has  been  ordered  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  men  are  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
army,  whereby  a diminution  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  will  be  effected,  and  a consequent  saving  to  ex- 
penditure will  accrue.  The  five  per  cent,  loan  has 
been  closed.  The  prospects  of  India  are  considered 
satisfactory,  and  attention  is  now  directed  towards 
its  internal  improvement.  An  act  has  been  proposed 
in  the  legislative  council  which  tends  to  put  a final 
stop  to  all  descriptions  of  slavery  in  its  extensive 
districts. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Private  letters  from  Europe  give  us  to  understand 
that  the  English  government  has  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  declaring  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Messrs.  Richards 
and  Haalileo,  the  Hawaiian  commissioners  now  in 
Europe,  write  also  to  their  friends  to  that  effect.  We 
felt  sincere  gratification  at  the  president’s  message 
to  congress  on  this  subject  last  winter,  and  the  ready 
response  of  the  two  houses.  We  now  see  an  inter- 
esting little  community  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
seas,  recently  rescued  from  heathenism  and  idolatry, 
chiefly  by  the  pious  zeal  of  American  missionaries, 
rising  to  the  dignity  of  an  independent,  civilized,  and 
Christian  state.  How  much  more  delightful  is  such 
a spectacle  than  to  read  of  the  triumphs  of  power  and 
the  destruction  of  the  weak  by  the  mighty!  Long 
may  this  new  government,  the  freshest  national  pro- 
duct of  letters  and  religion,  shed  its  beneficent  light 
over  the  remote  quarter  of  the  world  where  it  ex- 
ists, until  it  reaches  and  spreads  over  the  whole  of 
the  islands  of  that  vast  ocean!  [Nat.  Int. 

CHINA. 

About  twenty  vessels  of  war  and  five  steamers 
were  to  remain  on  the  Chinese  coast,  and  the  total 
number  of  troops,  chiefly  Europeans,  which  are  to 
occupy  the  Chinese  garrison  till  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty,  is  6,000. 

SPAIN. 

Madrid  letters  of  the  13th.  The  accounts  of 
the  elections  are  still  conflicting:  each  party  full  of 
hope  and  acrimony.  The  opposition  make  Arguilles 
the  chief  object  of  their  attacks,  denying  his  right 
to  sit  in  the  Cortes.  It  seems  that  several  shocking 
cases  of  assassination  have  occurred  in  Biscay.  The 
Imparcial  (Barcelona  paper)  contains  an  immensely 
long  account  of  the  insurrection  of  Barcelona,  by 
Gen.  Van  Halen.  He  considers  the  insurrection  as 
the  combined  work  of  Carlists,  Moderados,  Republi- 
cans, and  Contrabandists. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  March  17,  1843. 

The  difficulties  between  the  state  of  Nicaragua 
and  England  are  not  yet  settled,  owing  to  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  former  to  come  to  terms.  England 
demands  the  surrender  of  this  place,  (San  Juan),  if 
the  former  will  not  pay  the  debt  due  to  English  sub- 
jects. 

The  old  king  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  is  dead,  and 
the  English  authorities  at  Balize  (Honduras)  have 
made  his  youngest  son  king,  (in  preference  to  his 
eldest  brother).  Since  this  has  taken  place  Colonel 
Macdonald,  the  English  superintendent  of  Balize 
and  Mosquito  Shore,  has  sailed  for  England,  and  ta- 
ken the  young  king,  Clarence,  with  him. 

March  9ih,  arrived  the  French  brig  of  war  Eury- 
ale,  of  14  guns,  last  from  Chagres.  The  reported 
object  of  the  visit  of  this  man-of-war  to  this  place 
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is  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  in  relation 
to  cutting  a canal  across  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  difficulties  in  the  state  of  Costa  Rica  are  not 
yet  ended;  some  of  General  Morazan’s  officers  hav- 
ing, since  his  assassination,  collected  together  all  his 
friends  and  adherents,  are  trying  to  overthrow  ’.the 
government  of  that  state.  [JY.  Y.  Exirress. 

BRAZIL. 

Accounts  have  been  received  in  England  from  Rio, 
stating  that  the  mission  of  Mr.  Ellis,  to  establish  a 
favorable  commercial  treaty  with  Brazil,  has  entire- 
ly failed,  and  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Great 
Britain  in  H.  M.  ship  Malabar.  Ilis  proposal  fora 
fresh  treaty  has  been  rejected  by  the  Brazilian  mi- 
nisters, the  terms  not  being  such  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  accept;  but  they  have  offered  to  treat  if  the 
English  government  will  reduce  the  duties  on  Brazil- 
ian sugar  and  coffee  to  the  same  rates  as  those  on 
sugar  and  coffee  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies! 
Mr.  Ellis  has  no  power  to  negotiate  on  any  such  terms. 

PERU. 

Limn , February  10  th,  1843. 

Since  the  battle  of  Aqua  Santa  the  victorious  par- 
ty have  continued  in  power,  andlGeneral  Vidal  still 
retains  the  reins  of  government.  A revolution  broke 
out  in  Huaras,  in  December,  headed  by  the  prefect, 
(Col.  Hercelles),  who  succeeded  in  assembling  1,100 
soldiers,  with  whom  he  met  the  government  forces, 
about  equal  in  number,  on  the  13th  ult.,  in  which  en- 
counter nothing  decisive  was  obtained  by  either  par- 
ty; but  in  the  night  of  the  same  day  Hercelles  was 
surprised  in  his  camp  and  totally  routed;  he  was  ta- 
ken a few  days  afterwards  and  shot  in  the  town  of 
Marca.  His  body  was  quartered,  and  his  limbs  dis- 
tributed about  the  country.  The  second  in  command 
(Col.  Gespedes,  a very  promising  young  man,)  es- 
caped from  the  battle,  arrived  at  Huaras,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  bouse  of  an  English  merchant;  from 
whence  he  was  drawn  out  by  a mob,  and  assassinated 
in  the  streets.  Don  Pedro  Castaneda,  who  acted  as  pre- 
fect under  Hercelles,  was  also  taken  and  shot  at  Huaras, 

Soon  after  the  entrance  of  Generals  Vidal  and  La- 
fuente  into  Lima,  after  the  battle  of  Aqua  Santa, 
they  sent  General  Nieto,  with  a division  of  1,300 
men,  to  the  south,  with  a view,  (ostensibly)  to  assist 
in  pacifying  that  part  of  the  country,  where  some 
troops  of  General  Torrico  still  remained  under 
arms;  but  more  probably  with  orders  to  watch  the 
movements  of  Gen.  Vivanco,  Prefect  of  Arequipa, 
who  is  a popular  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  in  the 
meantime  this  general  had  raised  troops,  proceeded 
to  Puno  and  Cuzco,  and  obliged  Torrico’s  troops  to 
surrender.  Vivanco  was  still  at  the  latter  place, 
when  Nieto,  with  his  division,  arrived  at  Arequipa, 
and  assumed  the  military  command  of  the  four  de- 
partments of  the  south.  This  chief  being  very  un- 
popular in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  his  mission 
thither  being  equally  so,  some  of  the  leading  people 
of  Arequipa  succeeded  in  seducing  the  troops,  and 
on  the  night  of  the  28th  ult,  he  was  arrested  by  his 
own  soldiers,  embarked  at  Islay,  and  sent  to  Lima. 
The  next  day  General  Vivanco  was  proclaimed  su- 
preme chief  in  Arequipa.  What  will  be  the  result 
of  this  revolution,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

Our  latest  dates  are  to  the  20th  Feb.  Accounts 
were  received  that  Gen.  Oribe  was  investing  Monte- 
video, and  had  cut  off  all  supplies  of  fresh  beef  to 
the  town.  Admiral  Brown  was  also  off  the  city 
with  his  fleet.  In  commercial  affairs  nothing  was 
doing  at  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Ayres,  but  free  arti- 
cles sell  without  a loss,  and  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try at  very  high  prices  still. 

MEXICO. 

Vera  Cruz  nates  to  the  28th,  and  city  of  Mexico 
dates  to  the  22d  March  are  received. 

Mr.  Packenham,  the  newly  appointed  English  mi- 
nister to  Mexico,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  sloop 
of  war  Spartan,  on  the  28tb  of  March. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  Santa  Anna  published  a de- 
cree that  the  wars  against  Texas  and  Yucatan  were 
national  contests,  and  should  be  carried  on  until 
both  Texas  and  Yucatan  submitted.  On  the  21st  he 
was  seized  with  a fever  and  confined  to  bed. 

Accounts  from  Tampico  to  the  29th  ult.  have  been 
received.  On  the  24th,  1,000  troops  arrived  there, 
and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  the  vessels  in  port,  in 
order  to  convey  the  troops  to  Campeachy.  But  af- 
ter four  days  the  embargo  was  raised,  and  the  troops 
were  sent  back  to  Matamoras. 

TEXAS. 

The  Texian  squadron,  consisting  of  the  sloop-of- 
war  Austin,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Comrno- 
nore  Moore,  mounting  twenty  guns,  24  pounders,  and 
the  brig-of-war  Wharton,  Commander  J.  T.  K.  Lo- 
throp,  mounting  sixteen  guns,  18  pounders,  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  on  Saturday  night  week,  on  an 
expedition  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  They  were  to 
touch  at  Galveston  to  receive  on  hoard  additional 
officers  and  men. 


CANADA. 

Tne  question  concerning  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  Canada  from  Kingston  to  Montreal 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the  new 
governor,  who  states  explicitly  that  he  has  no  instruc- 
tions to  remove  it. 

The  health  of  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  ex-governor  of 
Canada,  is  no  better.  Rooms  have  been  taken  for  him 
at  the  Astor  house,  in  New  York,  and  the  frigate  War- 
spite  lord  John  Hay  commander,  is  still  standing  off 
that  port  awaiting  his  arrival  to  convey  him  to  En- 
gland. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  legislative 
summary  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick: 

“Just  before  the  house  rose,  the  hon.  Mr.  Simonds, 
by  message,  laid  before  the  house  a report  from  Jas 
A.  M’Lauglilan  and  John  Wilkinson,  esqrs.;  the  lat- 
ter describing  the  territory  in  the  upper  St.  John,  re- 
tained by  Great  Britain  under  the  present  treaty, 
and  which  contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
he  describes  as  containing  a large  proportion  of  ex- 
cellent land  fit  for  settlement;  both  these  reports 
point  out  the  necessity  that  exists  for  a proper  di- 
vision of  parishes,  and  the  ultimate  separation  of  the 
county  of  Carleton  into  two  or  more  counties. 

Mr.  M’Laughlan’s  report  gives  the  length  of  road 
between  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  proposes  an  alter- 
ation of  the  present  line,  above  Grand  Falls;  and  in- 
stead of  as  at  present  continuing  it  to  the  River  de 
Loup,  making  it  to  take  a direct  course  to  the  Trois- 
Fistole  river,  which  rises  at  no  great  distance  from 
Temisquata  Lake.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
have  more  than  once  called  public  attention  to  out- 
ting  a short  canal,  that  would  connect  the  waters  of 
the  St.  John  with  those  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  that  di- 
rection; which  we  presume  is  thought  chimerical,  by 
those  who  have  riot  fully  investigated  the  subject; 
and  which  might  be  found  to  be  so  were  that  done. 

But  one  thing  is  very  certain,  unless  measures  are 
promptly  taken,  to  embrace  the  natural  advantages, 
that  this  province  possesses  for  opening  a communi- 
cation with  Canada,  it  will  take  that  course  which 
the  energy  and  enterprize  of  our  American  neigh- 
bors will  secure  them;  as  it  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  within  the  next  four  or  five  years,  a rail-road 
will  extend  via  the  Kennebeo,  from  Boston  to  Que- 
bec; and  the  distance  between  those  places,  which  is 
about  the  same  as  that  from  the  latter  plaoe  to  Fred- 
ericton, may  then  be  travelled  in  twelve  hours. 

As  to  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  post  road,  we 
think  a more  direct  line  would  be  found,  by  contin- 
uing it  on  the  British  side  of  the  St.  John  above  the 
falls;  and  striking  directly  across  the  country  to  Point 
Levi,  through  one  of  those  intersections  in  the  range 
of  highlands,  which  we  believe  will  there  be  found.” 

The  Montreal  Herald  says:  “We  are  authorised 

to  state  tlaat  Montreal  will  immediately  become  the 
seat  of  government.  The  residence  of  Judge  Reed 
has  been  taken  for  the  accommodation  of  his  excel- 
lency until  a more  suitable  building  can  be  erected- 
The  necessary  government  offices  and  parliament 
House  will  he  commenced  as  soon  as  the  plans  oan 
be  prepared.  Quebec  will  be  the  military  head  quar- 
ters.” 

On  the  contrary,  the  Kingston  Chronicle  professing 
to  disbelieve  the  statement  of  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government,  tells  the  following  story:  Mr.  Lafon- 
taine  had  the  impudence  to  tell  sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
the  new  governor  general,  that  unless  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  to  Montreal,  he  (Mr.  Lafon- 
taine)  would  resign;  whereupon  sir  Charles  promptly 
replied,  “as  soon  as  you  please,  sir;”  and  the  Chroni- 
cle adds: 

If  sir  Charles  ono3  commits  himself  to  the  French 
party  and  by  one  of  his  most  important  acts,  places 
himse]f  w their  power,  we  tell  him  plainly  that  his 
holds  on  the  affections  of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
British  origin  who  now  form  a large  majority  in  the 
province,  is  lost  forever.  But  he  is  not  the  man 
calmly  to  resign  the  prerogative  into  the  hands  of 
any  man,  least  of  all  Mr.  Lafontaine.  We  derive 
the  foregoing  from  so  respectable  a source,  that  the 
public  can  confidently  rely  upon  it,  and  we  are 
sure  that  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Up- 
per Canada  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  at  the  out- 
set of  Sir  Charles’  administration,  he  has  refused 
to  allow  himself  to  be  bullied  by  an  overrated  dema- 
gogue. 
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DIPLOMATIC.  The  Madisonian  says  that  let- 
ters have  been  received  from  Mr.  Everett  to  the  3d 
April.  He  had  just  heard  of  his  appointment  as 
commissioner  to  China;  but  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  consider  and  decide  whether  he  would  accept 
it. 

It  is  stated  that  both  the  Germans  and  the  French 
are  sending  commercial  agents  to  China  to  ascertain 


whether  they  can  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
opening  of  the  commercial  intercourse  effected  by 
the  fleets  and  armies  of  England.  M.  Ratti  Menton 
is  on  his  way  to  Canton,  where  he  has  been  appoint- 
ed consul  by  the  French  government. 

Captain  Cromwell,  of  schooner  October,  at  New 
York,  from  Laguayra,  2d  inst.  states  that  Mr.  Hall, 
the  United  States  minister  to  Bogota,  had  just  arriv- 
ed from  Caraccas. 

PRESIDENT  TYLER.  The  Benevolent  society 
of  Washington  paid  a visit  to  President  Tyler,  at  the 
White  House,  on  Easter  Monday.  There  were  about 
250  members  in  the  procession,  which  was  preceded 
by  the  marine  band.  The  president  received  the  visi- 
tors in  the  east  room,  and  made  an  address  in  reply 
to  one  delivered  by  James  Hoban,  esq.  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said: 

Under  Providence,  I have  been  made  the  instru- 
ment for  testing  a new  and  untried  experiment  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  our  institutions.  A vice  president 
has  succeeded  to  the  presidency  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  and  as  it  has  been  tauntingly  but  truly 
said,  without  a party.  Such  will  ever  be  the  case  in 
a like  contingency;  and  it  is  now  a course  to  be  test- 
ed whether  he  can  administer  the  government  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conviction  of  duty,  or  whether 
the  executive  authority  is  to  be  placed  in  abeyance 
during  the  term  towhich  he  has  succeeded.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ourselves  and 
our  prosperity,  and  involves  in  its  failure  the  consti- 
tution itself.  All  that  becomes  me  to  say  is,  that  the 
trial  shall  bo  fairly  and  fearlessly  made,  and  that  I 
have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  virtue,  patriotism, 
and  intelligence  of  the  people. 

CHOCTAWS.  The  Natchez  Free  Trader  con- 
tains a report  of  a speech  of  Col.  Cobb,  the  celebrat- 
ed half-breed  chief  of  the  Choctaws,  made  in  reply  to 
J.  J.  McRae,  esq.,  the  agent  for  enrolling  and  emi- 
grating the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  had  made  a speech  to  the  Indians,  about  one 
thousand  in  number,  assembled  at  Hopahka,  inform- 
ing them  that  “their  council  fires  could  no  more  be 
kindled  here;”  that  “their  warriors  can  have  no  field 
for  their  glory,  and  that  their  spirits  will  decay  with- 
in them;”  and  that  if  they  should  “lake  the  hand  of 
their  great  father,  the  president,  which  is  now  offer- 
ed to  them  to  lead  them  to  their  western  homes,  then 
will  their  hopes  be  higher,  their  destinies  brighter.” 

SPEECH  OF  COL.  COBB. 

Head  Mingo  of  the  Choctaws  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
reply  to  the  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Brother:  We  have  heard  you  talk  as  from  the 
lips  of  our  father,  the  great  white  chief  at  Washing- 
ton, and  my  people  have  called  upon  me  to  speak  to 
you.  The  red  man  has  no  books,  and  when  he  wishes 
to  make  known  his  views,  like  his  fathers  before  him 
he  speaks  from  his  mouth.  He  is  afraid  of  writing. 
When  he  speaks,  he  knows  what  he  says;  the  great 
spirit  hears  him-  Writing  is  the  invention  of  the  pale 
faces;  it  gives  birth  to  error  and  to  feuds.  The  great 
spirit  talks — we  hear  him  in  the  thunder — in  the 
rushing  winds,  and  the  mighty  waters — but  he  never 
writes. 

Brother:  When  you  were  young  we  were  strong; 
we  fought  by  your  side;  but  our  arms  are  now  bro- 
ken. You  have  grown  large.  My  people  have  be- 
come small. 

Brother:  My  voice  is  weak;  you  can  scarcely  hear 
me;  it  is  not  the  shout  of  a warrior  but  the  wail  of  an 
infant.  I have  lost  it  in  mourning  over  the  misfortunes 
of  my  people.  These  are  their  graves,  and  in  those 
aged  pines  you  hear  the  ghosts  of  the  departed. — 
Their  ashes  are  here,  and  we  have  been  left  to  pro- 
tect them.  Our  warriors  are  nearly  all  gone  to  the 
far  country  west;  but  here  are  our  dead.  Shall  we 
go  too,  and  give  their  bones  to  the  wolves? 

Brother:  Two  sleeps  have  passed  since  we  heard 
you  talk.  We  have  thought  upon  it.  You  ask  us  to 
leave  our  country,  and  tell  us  it  is  our  father’s  wish. 
We  would  not  desire  to  displease  our  father.  We 
respect  him,  and  you  his  child.  But  the  Choctaw 
always  thinks.  We  want  time  to  answer. 

Brother;  Our  hearts  are  full.  Twelve  winters  ago 
our  chiefs  sold  our  country.  Every  warrior  that  you 
see  here  was  opposed  to  the  treaty.  If  the  dead 
oould  have  been  counted,  it  could  never  have  been 
made,  but  alas!  though  they  stood  around,  they  could 
not  be  seen  or  heard.  Their  tears  came  in  the  rain- 
drops, and  their  voices  in  the  wailing  wind,  but  the 
pale  faces  knew  it  not,  and  our  land  was  taken  away. 

Brother:  We  do  not  now  complain.  The  Choctaw 
suffers,  but  he  never  weeps.  You  have  the  strong 
arm  and  we  cannot  resist.  But  the  pale  faces  wor- 
ship the  great  spirit.  So  does  the  red  man.  The 
great  spirit  loves  truth.  When  you  took  our  country, 
you  promised  us  land.  There  is  your  promise  in  the 
book.  Twelve  times  have  the  trees  dropped  their 
leaves,  and  yet  we  have  received  no  land.  Our  hou- 
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ses  have  been  taken  from  us.  The  white  man’s 
plough  turns  up  the  bones  of  our  fathers.  We  dare 
not  kindle  our  fires;  and  yet  you  said  we  might  re- 
main and  you  would  give  us  land. 

Brother:  Is  this  truth?  But  we  believe,  now  our 
great  father  knows  our  condition,  he  will  listen  to  us. 
We  are  as  mourning  orphans  in  our  country;  but  our 
father  will  take  us  by  the  hartd.  When  he  fulfils  his 
promise,  we  will  answer  his  talk.  He  means  well. 
We  know  it.  But  we  cannot  think  now.  Grief  has 
made  children  of  us.  When  our  business  is  settled 
we  shall  be  men  again,  and  talk  to  our  Great  Father 
about  what  he  has  proposed. 

Brother:  You  stand  in  the  mocassins  of  a great  chief; 
you  speak  the  words  of  a mighty  nation,  and  your  talk 
was  long.  My  people  are  small;  their  shadow  scarce- 
ly reaches  to  your  knee;  they  are  scattered  and  gone: 
when  1 shout  I hear  my  voice  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods,  but  no  answering  shout  comes  back.  My 
words,  therefore,  are  few.  I have  nothing  more  to 
say.  but  to  tell  what  I have  said  to  the  tall  chief  of  the 
pale  faces  whose  brother  * stands  by  your  side. 


A BRITISH  CONSUL  ARRESTED.  The  Phi- 
ladelphia Inquirer  states  that  Col.  Fitzgerald,  the 
British  consul  at  Mobile,  has  been  arrested  “for  riot- 
ous and  disorderly  conduct,”  in  consequence  of  an 
altercation  which  occured  between  him  and  Thos. 
H.  Stringer,  esq.  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  incar- 
cerated in  the  same  cell  with  a British  sailor  charg- 
ed with  mutiny,  and  a boy  charged  with  larceny.  His 
pockets  were  searched,  and  he  was  treated  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  as  an  ordinary  culprit. 

In  relation  to  the  above  transaction,  a correspon- 
dent of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  writes  from  Mo- 
bile, April  13th. 

“At  the  instance  of  the  British  vice-consul,  a man 
was  this  morning  taken  before  a justice  of  the  peace, 
with  information  that  the  consul  would  make  a .com- 
plaint against  him,  which,  however,  he  neglected  im- 
mediately to  do.  The  justice  heard  the  man’s  sto- 
ry, and  released  him.  Soon  after,  the  consul  saw  the. 
justice  in  the  street,  and  demanded  what  he  had 
done  with  the  man.  The  reply  was.  so  unsatisfacto- 
ry thatthe  consul  told  the  justice  he  was  a cowardly, 
contemptible  wretch, — that  he  would  consider  him  a 
gentleman  for  a short  time,  and  that  he  might  take 
any  step  that  he  thought  proper. 

The  justice  made  complaint  to  the  mayor  of  the 
assault  of  the  consul,  and  the  mayor  sent  for  the 
consul,  who  declined  to  appear.  An  officer  was  de- 
spatched for  him,  and  on  Ins  arrival  the  mayor  was 
absent  from  his  office.  After  thirty  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  consul  declined  waiting  any  longer.  The 
officer  required  that  he  should  appear  at  9 o’clock 
to-morrow,  on  his  word  or  bond,  both  of  which  he 
refused  to  give.  The  lock-up  house  was  hard  by, 
and,  at  his  request,  he  was  lodged  there.  In  45  mi- 
nutes the  mayor  was  apprised  of  it,  called  at  the 
prison,  and  released  him. 

The  mayor  now  informed  him  of  the  charge,  on 
which  he  reiterated  the  same  language,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  fact.  He  was  thereupon  fined  §20,  which, 
as  soon  as  announced,  was  paid  by  the  bystanders,— 
not  to  evince  their  approbation  of  his  conduct,  so 
much  as  to  condemn  that  of  the  justice,  who  had 
not  acted  as  courteously  towards  tne  consul  as  cir- 
cumstances demanded.  In  truth,  neither  party  are 
favorites  with  their  own  countrymen.  The  consul 
was  about  leaving  the  country  in  a month.” 


River,  Iowa  territory,  to  a friend  at  the  former  place 
dated  March  27th,  1843: 

Last  evening  about  6 o’clock,  Mr.  Lowry  and  his 
son  Sylvanus  came  up  here,  bringing  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  three  whites,  living  in  Wilcox’s  settle- 
ment, particulars  as  follows:  Three  Wennebagoes, 

belonging  to  Little  Hill’s  Band,  went  down  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  morning  after  whiskey,  as  they  said; 
not  finding  a sufficientquantity  on  hand  they  remain- 
ed until  Friday  evening, — at  which  time  one  barrel 
arrived — they  pretended  to  find  fault  with  the  price, 
&c.,  so  as  to  get  up  a quarrel.  One  of  the  Indians 
then  shot  a man  by  the  name  of  Atwell;  they  then 
bound  the  other  and  killed  him  with  a tomahawk; 
his  name  was  Zegardner,  (or  T.  Gardner.) 

They  then  tomahawked  three  children,  (five  per- 
sons, all  being  there  were  in  the  house)  and  supposed 
that  they  had  killed  them.  They  then  took  possession 
of  the  whiskey,  then  set  the  house  on  fire  and  left. 
The  eldest  boy,  aged  13,  and  a little  girl  were  not 
killed — one  received  five  stabs,  the  other  three — the 
boy  so  far  recovered  before  the  building  burnt,  as  to 
be  able  to  take  his  father’s  watch,  over-coat  and  boots 
and  fifty  dollars  in  gold,  and  also  his  little  sister,  and 
then  started  towards  Wilcox’s  house,  which  was  dis- 
tant one  mile.  He  was  found  in  the  morning,  both 
feet  frozen  to  the  ankle.  It  is  supposed  that  he  and 
his  sister  will  die  soon. 

Capt.  Sumner,  with  his  usual  promptness,  left  the 
fort  with  his  mounted  men,  within  forty  minutes  after 
the  news  reached  him,  determined  that  neither  cold 
nor  the  darkness  of  the  night  should  prevent  him 
from  bringing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  this  hor- 
rible deed. 

He  returned  this  morning,  about  half  past  three 
o’clock  with  nine  Indians  as  hostages,  and  at  five 
o’clock  started  again  in  pursuit  of  the  murderers. — 
He  overtook  them  about  4 miles  south  of  the  agency, 
(Winnebago)  and  returned  here  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M. 
with  them.  He  released  the  hostages,  and  put  balls 
and  chains  on  the  guilty:  they  cannot  escape.  A 
more  prompt  movement  was  never  made  with  troops; 
they  were  out  all  night,  and  a very  severe  night  it 
was. 


CLAIMS  ON  MEXICO.  The  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can of  the  25th  says:  “We  are  informed  on  good 
authority  that  the  Mexican  minister  has  on  several 
occasions  given  the  assurance  to  individuals,  that  the 
instalments  due  on  the  30th  inst.  under  the  late  con- 
vention with  Mexico,  will  be  most  certainly  paid. 
Is  not  our  own  government  in  fault  in  withholding 
from  those  interested  any  material  information  it 
may  from  lime  to  time  receive  affecting  the  value  of 
Mexican  scrip?  It  should  not  permit  the  long  suf- 
fering claimants  to  be  sported  with  by  greedy  specu- 
lators, who  may  wantonly  and  unjustifiably  assail 
the  good  faith  of  the  Mexican  government  by  means 
of  newspaper  paragraphs,  wholly  regardless  how 
deeply  they  thereby  injure  the  interests  of  their  fel- 
low citizens.” 

COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  NEW  GRE- 
NADA. The  Philadelphia  American  of  the  24th 
says:  ‘By  a gentleman  just  arrived  here  from  South 
America,  we  learn  that  on  the  24th  of  March  last, 
the  hon.  Leon  de  Pomho,  was  appointed  a commis- 
sioner on  behalf  of  the  republic  of  New  Greneda, 
to  form  a commercial  treaty  with  Mr.  Blackford,  the 
U.  States  minister  at  Bogota.  Our  informant  was 
the  bearer  of  despatches  to  the  secretary  of  slate.” 

THE  ARMY. 

Companies  A,  B,  G,  H,  and  I,  of  the  third  regi- 
ment U.  S.  Infantry,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
12th  instant  from  Port  Leon,  Florida.  Their  destina- 
tion is  Jefferson  Barracks,  officers: — Maj.  Wm.  W. 
Lear,  in  command;  Captains  Cotton  and  Wheeler; 
Lieuts.  Gordon,  Johns,  Bowman,  Dobbins,  Richard- 
son, Brooks  and  Sikes. 


COINAGE.  Statement  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coined  at  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  during  the 
three  months  ending  on  the  31st  ult. 

January — No  gold  came  in  this  month. 

Silver,  §24,000 

February — Gold,  §453,000 

Silver,  88,000  541,000 

March Gold,  463,000 

Sliver,  37,000  500,000 


Total  coinage, 


$1,065,000 


Received  on  deposite  for  coin-)  Gold,  $1,172,194  89 
age  during  the  same  times:  ) Silver,  228,716  18 


THE  BOUNDARY.  Thn  “red  line  map”  story, 
had  received  its  quietus  by  the  admission  of  the  Bri- 
tish prime  minister  himself.  In  a recent  speech  o.f 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  British  parliament,  he  stated 
that  a map  was  found  in  the  king’s  library,  which 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  late  king,  and  was 
known  to  Lord  Ashburton  at  the  time  of  negotiating 
the  American  treaty  upon  which  is  a broad  red  line 
marked  in  four  places,  “boundary  as  described  by 
our  negociator  Mr.  Oswald” — “boundary  as  de 
scribed  by  Oswald1’  &c.  This  line  Sir  Robert  stat- 
ed was  the  same  as  was  claimed  by  Maine  and  the 
United  States  to  be  the  true  boundary.  Of  course 
it  corresponds  with  that  in  the  map  lately  discovered 
among  the  papers  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  relerred  to  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  communication  to  the  N.  York 
Historical  society.  Se  the  debate  uppn  this  subject 
in  parliament  inserted  in  this  number  of  the  Re- 
gister. 

INDIAN  OUTRAGE.  A correspondent  of  the 
Galena  Gazette  gives  the  following  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  a gentleman  at  Fort  Atkinson,  on  Turkey 


$1,400,911  07 

During  the  same  period,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Dahlonega  (Ga.)  Times,  there  was  coined  at  the 
branch  mint  at  that  place,  the  sum  of  $108,010  in 
gold — all  the  product  of  the  neighboring  mints. — 
have  been  more  productive  this  year  than  ever. 

The  Boston  Mercantile  Journal  says  that  a letter 
from  Washington  has  been  received,  announcing  a 
deficit  of  one  hundred  thousimd  dollars,  in  the  New  Or- 
leans custom  house.  The  collector  was  appointed 
by  President  Tyler. 


* William  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  brother  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  recently  appointed  one  of  theChoc- 
taw  commissioners. 


THE  OREGON.  In  relation  to  this  question  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  makes  the  following  announcement  to  the 
British  parliament: 

“The  question  of  the  Oregon  territory,  no  doubt, 
was  not  adjusted.  With  respect  to  the  course  which 
the  American  government  have  taken,  the  noble  lord 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  position  of  a govern- 
ment so  open  to  popular  influence  as  that  of  Ameri- 
ca. We  deal  with  the  executive  government  and 
not  with  the  senate.  We  have  proposed  to  that  go- 
vernment to  consider  the  means  of  effecting  a con- 
ciliatory adjustment  respecting  the  Oregon  territory; 
and  we  have  met  with  no  repulse,  but  have  received 
assurances,  in  reply  to  our  proposition,  that  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  the  United  States  was  anxious 
to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  that  question;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope,  that  unless  we  revive  the 
former  animosity,  and  embitter  the  feelings  between 
the  two  countries,  there  will  be  an  attempt  by  nego- 
tiation to  settle  that  question  satisfactorily.  The 
noble  lord  says  that  the  senate  have  passed  a bill, 
which  I believe  they  have  not  passed.  [Some  hono- 
rable members  said  “yes.”]  1 think  the  votes  were 

equally  divided;  but  whatever  the  senate  may  do,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  executive  government  to  ap- 
prove such  a bill  after  having  expressed  a desire  to 
negotiate.” 


THE  NAVY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

Navy  department,  April  24,  1843. 

Intelligence  has  reached  this  department,  that  com- 
modore David  Porter  late  of  the  United  States  navy, 
departed  this  life  near  Constantinople  on  the  3d  day 
of  March,  1843. 

Commodore  Porter  has  stood  conspicuous  among 
the  distinguished  men  who  have  done  honor  to  our 
country.  His  devoted  patriotism,  his  consummate 
skill,  and  his  indomitable  courage  displayed  on  many 
memorable  ocoasions,  have  won  for  him  the  gratitude 
of  his  own  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
worid.  Although  he  had  retired  from  our  naval  ser- 
vice before  his  death,  yet  he  left  with  it  the  full  re- 
nown which  his  own  great  actions  had  shed  upon  its 
flag;and  as  that  imperishable  honor  remains  unimpair- 
ed, we  claim  to  consider  him  as  still  belonging  to  lh.» 
navy  of  the  United  States,  while  we  pay  his  memory 
the  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  it. 

The  president  therefore  directs  that  the  flags  be 
hoisted  at  half  mast;  that  thisorderbe  read,  and  thir- 
teen minute  guns  be  fired  at  each  navy  yard  and  navy 
station,  and  on  board  every  vessel  of  war  in  the  U. 
States  navy,  at  noon,  on  the  day  ofter  the  receipt  of 
this  order;  and  that  the  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine 
corps  wear  crade  on  the  left  arm  for  the  space  of 
thirty  days.  A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

The  frigate  Brandywine,  three  sloops  of  war  and 
two  gun  brigs  are  to  be  despatched  to  the  China  seas. 

Commander  Warrington  is  to  relieve  Commodore 
Stewart  as  commander  of  the  coast  squadron. 

Capt.  McKeever  is  to  relieve  Capt.  Slringham,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Independence. 

The  steamer  Missouri  is  to  leave  Washington  short- 
ly for  Chagres. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Fairfield  was  at  Marseilles  March  23. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt  sailed  from  Charleston 
on  the  22d  for  Chagres. 

Lieut.  T.  J.  Boyle,  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Bremen  on  the  22d,in  excellent  health.  The  report 
of  his  having  been  shot  by  Capt.  Voorhees,  was  a 
wicked  falsehood  of  course — no  difficulty  ever  existed 
between  them. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Chipola,  purchased  by  Com.  Mor- 
ris and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gardner, 
late  of  the  Concord  for  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  to  search  such  of  the  apparel, 
furniture  &c.  as  may  be  saved  of  the  wreck  was  still 
at  Rio  on  the  33  ult. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton  George  P.  Upshur,  Lieut. 
Comd’g.  now  at  the  Norfolk  naval  anchorage  is  ready 
for  sea. 

Orders  April  22, — captain  W.  C.  Bolton  to  com- 
mand of  Brazil  squadron.  [This  order  has  since 
been  revoked, and  commander  Dan’l.  Turner  is  order- 
ed to  command  the  Brazilian  squadron. 

Lieut.  F.  A.  M.  Craven,  sloop  Falmouth. 

Lieut.  E.  K.  Thompson,  from  special  duty  to  sloop 
Levant. 

Lieut.  B.  J.  Totten,  from  Boston  yard  to  sloop  De- 
catur. 

Chaplain  M.  B.  Talbot  to  frigate  Macedonian. 
Passed  Mid.  John  C.  Henry,  Depot  of  charts. 
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Passed  Mid.  William  B.  Muse,  detached  from  re- 
ceiving ship  at  Norfolk,  and  leave  one  month. 

Passed  Mid.  M.  C.  Perry,  detached  from  brig  Som- 
ers, an  acting-master  of  the  Macedonian. 

Passed  Mid.  William  S.  Ringold,  detached  from 
the  St.  Louis  to  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk. 

Passed  Mid.  George  H.  Preble,  acting-master  sloop 
St.  Louis. 

Mids.  Henry  Rodgers,  and  Egbert  Thompson,  de- 
tached from  the  Somers,  and  ordered  to  naval  asylum 
Philadelphia. 

Mid.  J.  B.  B.  Kinkaid,  furloughjfour  months, 

Mid.  J.  H.  Tillotson,  from  the  Somers  to  the  Le- 
vant. 

Mid.  Charles  M.  Mitchell,  frigate  Brandywine. 

Boatswain  John  Mills,  from  receiving  ship  at  Bos- 
ton to  sloop  Levant. 

Lieut.  J.  J.  Glasson,  order  to  Macedonian  revoked, 
sloop  Levant. 

Passed  Mid.  J.  R.  M.  Mullany,  detached  from  re- 
ceiving ship  at  New  York,  leave  two  months. 

Lieut.  William  F.  Lynch,  detached  from  rendez- 
vous, New  York,  leave  two  months. 

Assistant  Surgeon  J.  S.  Whittle,  frigate  Brandy- 
wine. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Joseph  Hopkinson,  detached 
from  the  St.  Louis. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Marius  Duvall,  detached  from 
the  Brandywine. 

Assistant  Surgeon  R.  B.  Bann  ister,  detached  from 
Norfolk  yard  to  sloop  St  Louis. 

Mid.  E.  H.  Schovell,  sloop  Levant. 

Lieut.  H.  W.  Morris  to  the  rendezvous,  New  York. 

Lieut.  T.  A.  M.  Craven,  order  to  Falmouth  revok- 
ed, and  leave  one  month. 

Professor  B.  McGowan,  sloop  St.  Louis. 

George  Marshall,  master,  report  to  Bureau  of  ord- 
nance. 

Mid.  Julian  Myres,  leave  three  months. 

Acting  Mid.  A.  Deslonde,  detached  from  the  So- 
mers to  the  Saratoga,  when  she  arrives  at  New  York. 

Lieut.  John  W.  West,  from  the  Norfolk  yard,  and 
to  command  the  brig  Somers. 

Passed  Mid.  E.  C.  Anderson,  acting  master  of  the 
Lexington. 

Boatswain  John  Mills,  detached  from  the  Boston 
yard,  and  to  the  St.  Louis. 

Lieut  George  T.  Sinclair,  six  months’  leave. 

The  U,  S.  steamer  Union,  Lieut  Hunter,  to  sail 
from  Washington  on  the  22d  instant  for  Norfolk. 

Lieut.  Gilliss,  U.  S.  navy,  who  returned  by  the 
steamer  Columbia  from  his  mission  to  visit  the  ob- 
servatories of  Europe,  has  purchased  for  the  depot  of 
charts  and  instruments  at  Washington  a complete  set 
of  astronomical  instruments,  which  will  not  be  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  observatory  extant  except  the 
Imperial  Russian  Observatory  at  Pulkova.  Mr.  Gil- 
liss was  every  where  welcomed  by  the  savants  of 
Europe  with  marks  of  cordiality  and  consideration 
which  were  due  to  him  as  the  representative  of  as- 
tronomical science  from  the  United  States. 

[U.  S.  Gazette. 

Commander  Mackenzie.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Iriends  of  Commander  Mackenzie,  held  at  Tar- 
rytown,  (N.  Y.)  the  following  amongst  other  resolu- 
tions were  adopted: 

Resolved , That  we  cordially  welcome  back  to  his 
home  in  our  county  our  fellow-citizen  and  neighbor, 
Commander  Mackenzie,  and  that  we  congratulate 
him  upon  the  result  of  the  severe  ordeal  through 
which  he  has  passed. 

Resolved , That  we  regard  with  sincere  pleasure  his 
acquittal  by  the  tribunal  before  which  his  conduct 
has  been  reviewed,  and  that  we  believe  the  verdict 
of  that  court  will  meet  with  a cordial  reponse  from 
the  American  people. 

Another  suit  has  been  instituted  against  Comman- 
der Mackenzie  by  McKinley,  one  of  the  apprentices 
on  board  tiie  Somers  brought  home  in  irons.' 

Mediterranean  squadron.  Extract  from  a let- 
ter, dated  22d,  1841. 

“The  following  changes  have  to-day  taken  place 
in  this  squadron: — Commander  Bigelow  to  the  Co- 
lumbus, to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Capt.  Spencer,  now  on 
his  return  home.'  Commander  Nicholson  to  the 
Fairfield,  vice  Bigelow.  Commander  Wilson  of  the 
Columbus  to  the  Preble,  vice  Nicholson.  Lieut.  Til- 
ton to  the  Columbus,  vice  Wilson.  Lieut.  Smith  of 
the  Fairfield  to  the  Preble,  vice  Tilton.  Surgeon  G. 
Fred’k  Sickels  to  the  Fairfield,  vice  Surgeon  G. 
Vaughan  Smith,  ordered  to  the  Columbus  to  lilt  the 
vacancy  of  Surgeon  G.  F.  Brooke,  returning  home 
sick.  Good  health  prevailed  in  the  squadron.” 

Pacific  squadron.  Extract  of  a letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  squadron: 

Mazatlan , Feb.  8 1843. 

“Since  the  date  of  my  lasl*letters  we  have  been 
constantly,  and  1 trust  usel'ullly,  employed  on  the 
coast  of  California,  until  the  1st  instant,  when  we 
readied  this  port.  Since  shifting  his  flag  aboard 


the  Cyane , the  commodore  has  visited  Monterey,  St. 
Francisco,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and  the  village 
of  Los  Angeles,  which  last-mentioned  place  is  the 
headquarters  of  General  Micheltorena,  the  governor 
general  of  both  Californias.  I should  like  to  give 
you  a description  of  our  entire,  and  three  days’  visit 
to  the  Angeles,  but  I must  defer  this  pleasant  task  to 
another  day.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Commodore 
Jones  was  received  and  treated  as  the  nation's  guest, 
honored  with  a public  ball,  to  which  he  rode  in  the 
general's  own  carriage,  drawn  by  valiant  soldiers! — 
Not  only  the  general,  but  all  others  in  and  out  of  au- 
thority were  unceasing  in  their  attentions,  restricted 
only  by  the  compass  of  their  means,  and,  in  fact,  it 
would  not  he  doing  justice  to  the  Californians  not  to 
say  that  we  are  kindly  received  every  where;  and  even 
here,  where  the  Mexicans  were  not  accustomed  to 
pay  much  respect  to  our  flag,  we  are  received  and 
treated  with  marked  respect.”  “I  may  say,  with 
truth,  that  our  navy  and  our  nation  have  attained  a 
character  and  standing  with  the  proud  and  haughty 
Mexicans  which  it  never  before  had.” 

LETTER  FROM  COMMANDER  BUCHANAN  TO  THE  SE- 
CRETARY OF  THE  NAVY. 

U.  S.  ship  Vincennes, 

Off  Trinidad  de  Cuba , Feb.  24,  1843. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  my  arrival 
at  this  port  from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  at  which  place 
I stopped  for  information,  and  to  repair  a leak  in  the 
bow  of  the  ship,  which  kept  the  storerooms  and  birth- 
deck  afloat  during  all  our  passage,  to  that  port;  the 
sick  were  put  to  serious  inconvenience  by  it,  and  the 
continued  dampness  below  increased  the  sick  list 
daily,  until  it  numbered  thirty-one.  I succeeded  par- 
tially in  repairing  it;  to  have  done  so  effectually 
would  have  occupied  more  time  than  I felt  myself 
authorised  to  consume. 

From  thence  I proceeded  off  the  east  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  to  the  Jardines,  hove  to  under  a reef, 
and  despatched  an  expedition  of  three  boats,  with 
eight  officers  and  forty  men,  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Mitchell,  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Wainwright  and 
purser  Bryan,  in  search  of  piratical  vessels.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  a volunteer  with  the  others  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  was  sent  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of 
lieutenants  Hooe  and  Lewis,  and  midshipman  S.  Ed- 
wards, one  of  the  oldest  midshipmen  of  the  ship. — 
The  services  of  the  other  sea-officers  on  board  1 could 
not  dispense  with. 

This  expedition  was  provided  with  twenty  days, 
provision,  and  despatched  to  enable  me  to  carry  out 
strictly  my  instructions  of  the  20th  ultimo  from  com- 
modore Stewart. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  instant,  while  standing 
in  to  the  anchorage  under  Cavo  Blanco,  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  to  this  part,  the  pilot  ran  the  ship  on 
a bank  in  fifteen  feet  water.  A boat  was  instantly 
sent  to  Trinidad  for  assistance,  and  every  exertion 
made  to  relieve  her  from  her  dangerous  situation,  by 
carrying  out  anchors  astern,  and  lightening  her  of 
her  water,  shot,  wet  provisions,  heavy  spars,  and 
other  articles  but  all  our  efforts  failed.  As  the  wind 
commenced  blowing  hard  from  the  westward,  and 
the  swell  on  the  bar  increasing,  the  ship  thumped 
heavily  for  some  hours.  No  assistance  arriving  from 
Trinidad,  and  feeling  confident  she  could  not  survive 
many  more  such  heavy  shocks,  I gave  orders,  as  the 
last  resort,  to  relieve  her  of  her  guns.  While  prepar- 
ing to  do  so  I discovered  she  floated  forward,  (having 
lightened  her  nearly  a foot,)  and  as  a heavy  squall 
was  then  rising  to  the  northward  and  westward,  I 
determined  to  make  the  attempt  to  force  her  into 
deep  water, under  a heavy  press  of sail;ha ving  previous- 
ly ascertained  by  sounding  that  we  were  in  the  shoal- 
est  water  on  the  bank.  With  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible the  topsails  and  courses  were  set,  our  cables 
and  hawsers  astern  slipped,  and  all  hands  sent  on  the 
bowsprit  and  jib  boom,  which  tipped  her  sufficiently 
to  relieve  her  keel;  the  squall  struck  her,  and  in  a 
few  minues  she  was  safely  anchored  in  four  fathoms 
water,  and,  1 am  happy  to  say,  without  having  sus- 
tained the  slightest  injury,  and  at  this  time  is  in 
perfect  order  for  any  service  she  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  The  only  loss  we  met  with  is  a few 
barrels  of  salt  provisions,  a small  kedge,  and  some 
spare  spars,  and  these  I am  yet  in  hopes  of  recover- 
ing. Our  anchors,  cables,  hawsers,  part  of  the  pro- 
visions, and  other  articles  which  were  thrown  over- 
board, we  recovered  the  following  morning  by  the 
assistance  of  some  lighters  from  the  town,  which  I 
was  compelled  to  employ,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence of  our  large  boats  on  the  expedition  heretofore 
referred  to,  and  for  which  an  expense  of  about  four 
hundred  dollars  was  incurred. 

Lieut.  Mitchell,  with  the  boats,  has  orders  to  join 
me  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  off  capes  Corrientes 
or  St.  Antonio,  unless  circumstances  should  render  it 
necessary  to  prolong  his  absence. 

I enclose  you  a cop)  of  a letter  received  from  M. 
Mahon,  esq.  United  States  consul  at  Santiago  de 


Cuba,  in  reply  to  a communication  made  by  me  to 
him  on  my  arrival  at  that  port.  The  American  citi- 
zens resident  on  this  coast  would  be  much  gratified 
with  the  occasional  visits  of  our  vessels  of  war.  I 
am,  with  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

FRANKLIN  BUCHANAN,  Com. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Council  Chamber,  Boston,  March  10,  1843. 

To  His  excellency  James  M' Dowell, 

Governor  of  the  slate  of  Virginia: 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  17th  ultimo  has 
received  that  consideration  which  the  highest  respect 
for  your  ancient  commonwealth  and  its  chief  magis- 
trate should  inspire. 

I regard  it  as  a sacred  duty  to  fulfil  towards  other 
stales  amply  every  obligation  which  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  impose  upon  the 
executive  authority  of  Massacusetts.  In  the  present 
instance  you  ask  of  me  a revision  and  reversal  of  a 
decision  of  my  predecessor.  I derive  my  only  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  in  the  case  from  the  documents 
which  he  left  on  the  files  of  the  executive  department, 
and  on  which  he  passed  his  judgment.  Mv  prede- 
cessor was  possessed  of  all  the  powers  which  have 
devolved  on  me;  and  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers, 
made  a full  disposition  of  the  question  before  him. 
On  my  coming  into  office,  it  was  res  judicata;  and  I 
am  not  wiiling  to  assume  the  prerogative  of  a court 
of  errors. 

To  reverse  an  executive  decision  of  this  class  would 
be  wholly  without  precedent  in  this  commonwealth, 
and  would  in  the  present  case  be  the  less  justifiable, 
as  I am  informed  and  verily  believe  that  no  such  per- 
son as  the  one  whose  surrender  you  require  of  me, 
has  been  within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  at  any 
time  since  my  receipt  of  your  communication. 

1 am,  with  high  consideration  and  respect.  Your 
Excellency’s  obedient  servant. 

MARCUS  MORTON. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  official  returns  of  the  late  election  held  in  this 
state  show  Governor  Cleveland  lacks  ninety-seven 
votes  of  a re-election;  neither  were  any  of  the  candi- 
dates for  lieutenant  governor,  state  treasury,  secreta- 
ry, &c.  elected.  The  suppylingof  the  vacancies  will 
devolve  on  the  legislature,  which  meets  at  Hartford 
next  Wednesday  week,  when  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  locofoco  candidates  will  all  be  chosen. 

In  this  state  no  officers  are  chosen  by  a plurality 
vote  except  members  of  congress  and  senators.  In 
only  one  of  the  congressional  districts  has  the  success- 
ful candidate  a majority  of  the  votes,  viz.  the  third, 
where  Mr.  Catlin  has  a majority  of  594.  In  the  first 
district  the  majority  against  Mr.  Seymour  is  372;  in 
the  second,  the  majority  againg  Mr.  Stewart  is  300; 
in  the  fourth,  the  majority  against  Mr.  Simons  is  275; 
and  yet  all  these  gentlemen  are  elected  by  pluralities: 
Seymour  by  56  votes,  Stewart  by  77,  Catlin  by  1250, 
and  Simona  by  113.  All  the  representatives  elected 
from  Connecticut  to  the  28th  congress,  therefore,  are 
of  the  locofoco  school  of  politics.  [JVat.  Int. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  18th  inst.  at  12 
o’clock  at  night. 

Synopsis  of  the  annual  appropriation  bill,  for 
the  support  of  the  government  from  December  1, 
1842,  to  November  30,  1843.  [Harrisburg  Reporter. 
For  the  expenses  of  government,  $250,000  00 

Payment  of  pensions  and  gratuities,  47,000  00 

Militia  expenses,  20,000  00 

Colleges,  Academies,  and  Female  semi- 
naries, 23,500  00 

Common  school  purposes,  250,000  00 

House  of  refuge,  5,000  00 

Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  8,000  00 

Institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 

and  dumb,  11,000  00 

Repair  of  public  grounds,  300  00 

State  library,  old  debts  and  repairs,  2 000  00 

Nicholson  commissioners,  4,500  00 

Eastern  penitentiary  8,000  00 

Western  penitentiary  5,000  00 

Interest  on  4th  May  issues,  30,000  00 

Interest  on  certificates  to  domestic  credi- 
tors, 72,000  00 

Temporary  loan  under  act  of  April,  1838,  15,000  00 

Miscellaneous,  5,000  00 

Payment  of  lock-keepers,  collectors  and 

weighmasters,  50,000  00 

Canal  commissioners  and  expenses,  6,380  00 

Extraordinary  repairs  on  canals  and  rail 

roads,  50,000  00 


Total, 


$862,68  000 
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This  total  says  this  is  a less  sum  than  has  ever 
heretofore  been  appropriated  to  the  same  objects, 
and  shows  a commendable  reform  in  many  of  its 
items. 

Bicknell’s  reporter  of  the  25th  says.  “The  opinion 
prevails  that  the  Delaware  division  of  our  public 
works  will  be  sold,  and  that  the  main  line  will  not, 
even  should  the  governor  sign  the  bill,  which,  it  is 
thought,  he  will  do.  We  trust,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  the  state  and  the  people,  that  both  lines  will 
be  disposed  of,  and  thus  the  state  debt  be  reduced 
nearly  one  half. 

OREGON. 

An  enterprising  traveller.  One  of  the  New 
Orleans  papers  published,  a short  time  since,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  sir  William  Drummond  a wealthy 
Scotch  Baronet,  who  was  in  that  city,  preparing  for 
an  expedition  of  pleasure  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“Sir  William  has  already  made  two  excursions 
across  our  western  prairies,  hunting  the  buffalo  and 
other  large  game  with  which  they  abound,  and  visit- 
ing the  various  tribes  of  Indians  who  roam  across 
their  vast  extent.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about 
two  years  since,  and  has  subsequently  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  the  east,  visiting  Russia, 
Circassia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  But  he  has  now  re- 
turned to  seek  out  not  only  trophies  of  skill  in  the  chase 
upon  a scale,  too,  not  known  in  Great  Britain,  but  to 
explore  the  lakes  which  abound  near  the  head  waters 
of  LaPlatte  and  the  Yellow  Stone. 

“Sir  William  will  leave  here  in  the  course  of  the 
approaching  month,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  expe- 
dition will  set  forth  from  Weston,  a point  on  the  Mis- 
souri, between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  first  of 
May  next.  The  party  will  consist  of  some  fifty  per- 
sons, completely  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  such  an 
excursion.  At  present  it  is  supposed  that  they  will 
ascend  the  Platte  river,  in  the  plains  bordering  upon 
which  the  buffalo  is  found  in  vast  numbers,  till  they 
reach  its  source.  Not  far  from  here — speaking  com- 
paratively, of  course — the  Yellow  Stone  lakes  its  rise 
in  Lake  Eustace,  which,  with  other  large  lakes  it  is 
the  intention  of  these  voyagers  to  explore.  They 
will  sojourn  for  a while  among  the  Crow  and  Snake 
Indians,  visiting  such  other  tribes  as  they  may  find 
upon  their  route.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  BRITISH  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM.  It 
is  stated  in  a New  Orleans  paper,  on  the  authority  of 
a Jamaica  journal,  that  three  ships,  the  Glen  Hunt- 
ley,  of  430  tons  burden,  the  Arabian  of  390  tons, 
and  the  Senator  of  348  tons,  are  about  to  proceed  to 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  negroes  for  the  colonies. 
The  ultimate  destination  of  the  first  named  is  Jamai- 
ca; the  second  will  deposite  her  cargo  in  British 
Guiana;  the  third  at  Trinidad. 

The  negroes  thus  transported  from  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies  and  other  colonies  are  not  brought  as 
slaves;  because  England  has  set  herself  foremost 
among  the  nations  to  suppress  the  slave  trade.  They 
are  called  “ apprentices ,”  they  are  indentured  to  the 
planters  for  a term  of  years,  fourteen,  we  believe: 
and  at  the  end  of  that  term  they  are  to  be  set  free 
with  a certain  sum  bv  way  of  remuneration.  Whe- 
ther the  term  of  fourteen  years  means  a definite 
period — what  securities  there  are  to  assure  the  ap- 
prentice of  his  liberation  at  the  end  of  it — what  the 
regulations  of  the  system  are  generally,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing. 

The  necessity  for  procuring  those  supplies  of  la- 
borers arises  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  to  work.  The  estates  were  going  to 
ruin,  production  was  annually  diminishing,  and  the 
fears  of  the  West  India  proprietors  conjured  up  the 
most  alarming  images  of  approaching  calamities  un- 
der the  hasty  policy  of  the  British  government  to- 
wards the  colonies.  Various  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  laborers.  Emigration  was  set  on  foot  and  en- 
couraged from  the  populous  districts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; but  it  was  found  that  the  climate  of  the  tro- 
pics opposed  a fatal  obstacle  to  such  a scheme.  Our 
readers  have  not  forgotten  the  attempts  made  by 
British  agents  in  this  country  and  irf  our  own  city, 
some  two  years  ago,  to  induce  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple to  go  to  Guiana,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica.  That 
experiment  did  not  succeed.  As  a last  resort  the 
“apprenticeship”  plan  is  tried.  It  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  for  a year  or  so. 

One  result  of  this  last  enterprise — a result  in  fact 
which  might  follow  any  large  accession  of  coloured 
laborers  in  the  West  India  islands  from  any  quarter 
— is  apprehended  by  the  planters  of  Cuba  and  other 
islands  not  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  By  increas- 
ing the  black  population  by  annual  importations the 

numerical  superiority  of  that  race  being  already 


great — it  is  feared  that,  with  the  license  allowed  them 
in  the  British  islands,  commotions  will  follow,  to  ter- 
minate in  the  final  destruction  of  the  whites.  The 
example  of  St.  Domingo  is  not  forgotton,  and  if  dis- 
turbances should  breakout  in  the  British  islands  the 
ill  effects  might  extend  to  the  contiguous  islands  not 
British.  [Balt.  Amer. 

INDIAN  CORN,  LARD  OIL,  SILK,  &c.,  The 
Hon.  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  commissioner  of  patents,  has 
published  his  valuable  report  for  the  year  1843.  It 
comprises  notices  of  the  inventions,  improvements  in 
machinery,  in  arts,  and  in  industrial  and  economical 
processes,  with  statistics  of  population,  production, 
&c.,  of  the  several  slates  for  the  year  1842.  Theedi- 
tors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  have  received  a copy 
of  the  report,  and  have  presented  their  readers  with 
some  of  the  facts  embodied  in  this  valuable  document 
in  a condensed  shape,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following: 

Indian  corn  may  be  raised  in  the  west  at  $3  per 
acre — the  cost  of  ploughing,  planting,  and  tilling  with 
the  cultivator — and  then  turned  into  pork  by  allowing 
the  hogs  to  gether  it,  the  corn  thus  costing  but  a lit- 
tle over  six  cents  per  bushel,  (ears.)  Hogs  in  this 
way  may  be  brought  without  feeding  to  weigh  300 
lbs.,  at  which  size,  after  taking  off  the  two  hams, 
they  may  be  fried  up  by  the  new  steaming  process, 
and  made  to  yield  an  average  of  (50  per  cent  of  lard. 
By  this  process,  hogs  may  be  made  to  nett  in  the  west 
$3  to  $3,50  per  hundred  instead  of  $1,50,  which  is  the 
average  now  realized  for  them.  A new  article  of 
lard  of  the  purest  white,  very  hard,  and  unaffected  by 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  is  produced  by  a recently 
discovered  process,  at  an  extra  cost  of  one  half  a cent 
per  pound.  Hogs  may  be  easily  kept  through  the 
winter  by  sowing  fields  of  rye,  and  allowing  them  to 
run  on  them.  Thus  pork  may  be  produced  in  unli- 
mited quantity  at  a cost  of  $1  per  hundred. 

Lard  oil  is  now  manufactured  in  vast  quantities  at 
the  west,  and  the  business  is  rapidly  extending.  It 
is  superior  to  olive  or  sperm  oil  for  machinery,  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollens,  &c.  and  can  be  furnish- 
ed at  half  the  price.  Upon  chemical  analysis,  it  is 
found  to  be  scarcely  differed  in  its  elements  from 
sperm. 

An  increase  of  only  one  cent  per  lb.  on  the  product 
of  the  pork  made  in  the  United  States  would  amount 
to  $30,000,000  per  annum,  and  more  than  this  may 
be  easily  effected.  If  the  skin  of  hogs  were  taken  off 
on  killing,  the  cost  would  be  no  greater  than  now, 
the  pork  would  taste  better,  and  the  skin  would  be 
worth  many  millions  of  dollars.  The  bristles  too,  are 
generallv  wasted,  as  they  should  not  be.  The  foreign 
market  for  pork,  lard,  and  oil,  is  just  opening  and  is 
almost  boundless.  The  quantity  produced  may  ea- 
sily be  doubled  and  its  productiveness  greatly  in- 
creased. 

A new  wheat  has  been  introduced  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  is  impregnable  to  the  assults  of  the 
Hessian  fly  and  the  rust. 

BRITISH  HOLDERS  OF  AMERICAN  STOCK. 
The  following  is  a reply  which  Mr.  Everett  made  to 
a deputation  which  waited  on  him  on  the  31st  ulti- 
mo, with  the  memorial  o(  the  holders  of  American 
stocks  in  this  country.  The  object  of  the  memorial 
we  fully  explained  in  our  last  number.  The  reply 
does  credit  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  at  the  court  of  St.  James’;  it  is  justly 
admired  here,  and  will  be  still  more  appreciated  by 
his  countrymen.  The  memorial,  we  ought  to  state, 
bore  the  signatures  of  900  holders  of  the  state  stocks 
of  America:  [London  Times. 

“Mr.  Scholefield  and  gentlemen:  In  compliance  with 
the  request  contained  in  the  memorial  which  you 
have  now  presented  to  me,  I will  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  To  avoid  misconception  it  is 
proper  that  I should  observe,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
general  government  is  not  a party  in  the  contracts  of 
the  separate  states,  the  subject  of  the  memorial  does 
not  fall  directly  within  the  president’s  provice,  and 
that  I am  myself  acting  unofficially  in  forwarding  it 
to  him.  I do  it,  however,  with  cheerfulness,  out  of 
respect  to  the  members  of  this  distinguished  deputa- 
tion. Nor  am  I less  under  the  influence  of  the  deep- 
est sympathy  with  that  numerous  class  whom  you 
represent,  who  have  suffered  severely,  some  of  them 
I fear  ruinously,  from  the  failure  (temporary,  Itrust) 
of  a portion  of  the  American  states  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest of  their  public  debt.  These  feelings,  I am  sure, 
will  be  shared  by  the  president. 

I concur  with  you  in  protesting  against  the  doc- 
trine that  a state,  which  has  pledged  its  faith  and  re- 
sources, can  release  itself  from  the  obligation,  how- 
ever burdensome,  in  any  way  but  that  of  honorable 
payment.  Fatal  delusions,  in  times  of  great  distress, 
occasionally  come  over  the  minds  of  communities  as 


well  as  individuals;  but  I rejoice  in  the  belief  that 
the  number  is  exceedingly  small  of  those  who  have, 
in  any  form,  advanced  the  idea  of  what  has  been 
called  ‘repudiation.’  I am  convinced  that  those 
states,  which  unhappily  have  failed  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  interest  due  on  their  bonds,  have  done  so 
under  the  heavy  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
and  not  with  the  purpose  of  giving  a legislative 
sanction  to  a doctrine  so  pernicious,  so  unworthy,  and 
immoral. 

“The  memorialists  are  pleased  to  give  me  credit 
for  sympathy  with  their  sufferings.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  person,  not  himself  directly  a sufferer,  who 
has  had  so  much  reason  as  myself  to  feel  deeply  all 
the  evil  effect — the  sacrifice  not  merely  of  material 
prosperity,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  conse- 
quence, of  public  honor — resulting  from  this  disas- 
trous failure.  The  reproach  which  it  has  brought 
on  the  American  name  has  been  the  only  circum- 
stance which  has  prevented  a residence  in  the  land 
of  my  fathers  from  being  a source  of  unmingled  sa- 
tisfaction to  me.  You  may  well  believe,  therefore, 
that  if  any  opinion  of  mine  can  have  any  influence 
(as  you  suppose)  over  any  portion  of  my  country- 
men, favorable  to  the  great  end  you  have  in  view,  it 
will  be,  on  all  proper  occasions,  as  it  has  been,  most 
emphatically  expressed. 

“The  position,  gentlemen,  of  some  at  least  of  the 
indebted  states  is  as  singular  as  it  is  deplorable.  They 
have  involved  themselves  most  unadvisedly  in  en- 
gagements which  would  be  onerous  to  much  larger 
and  richer  communities,  and  they  yet  possess,  under 
an  almost  hopeless  present  embarrassment  the  un- 
doubted means  of  eventual  recovery.  I will  take 
the  state  of  Illinois  for  instance,  and  what  I say  of 
that  state  will  hold  of  others,  making  allowance  for 
difference  of  local  circumstances.  The  state  of  Il- 
linois undertook  a few  years  since  the  construction 
of  a ship  canal  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  to  unite 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  with  those  of  Illinois 
river;  and  more  recently  projected  and  commenced 
the  execution  of  1,300  miles  of  railway.  On  these 
works  she  has  borrowed  and  expended  above  2,000,- 

000  of  pounds;  the  works  are  incomplete  and  unpro- 
ductive. The  population  of  the  state  is  that  of  a 
second  sized  English  county,  short  of  half  a million. 
It  is  what  in  good  times  would  be  considered  an  emi- 
nently prosperous  population;  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  English  income  tax  of  last  year, 
were  by  the  legislature  of  Illinois  laid  upon  that 
state,  more  than  half  of  the  population  possessing  in 
the  aggregate  that  proportion  of  the  taxable  proper- 
ty would,  in  the  present  period  of  general  distress, 
fall  below  the  point  of  exemption,  and  that  of  the 
other  half  a small  number  only  would  rise  much 
above  that  point.  And  yet  the  undeveloped  resources 
of  Illinois  are  almost  boundless.  The  state  is  larger 
than  England  and  Wales.  By  the  Mississippi  it  is 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  by  Lake  Michi- 
gan with  the  St.  Lewrence,  and  it  has  a most  exten- 
sive internal  navigation  by  means  of  several  noble 
rivers.  The  climate  of  the  state  is  mild;  it  contains, 

1 suppose,  as  large  a body  of  land,  not  merely  culti- 
vable, but  highly  fertile,  as  can  be  found  lying  to- 
gether in  the  United  States,  it  abounds  in  various 
kinds  of  mineral  wealth:  it  is  situated  about  in  the 
centre  of  a horizontal  field  of  bituminous  coal,  which 
Mr.  Lyell  pronounced  the  other  day  to  be  as  large  as 
Great  Britain,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  an  industrious, 
frugal,  intelligent  people,  most  rapidly  increasing  in 
numbers.  That  such  a people  will  for  any  length  of 
time  submit  to  lie  under  the  reproach  and  bear  the 
loss  incident  to  a total  prostration  of  public  credit  I 
can  never  believe. 

“I  say,  gentlemen,  the  loss  as  well  as  the  reproach, 
for  wide-spread  and  severe  as  has  been  the  suffering 
in  this  country,  caused  by  the  default  of  some  of  the 
states,  our  own  losses,  public  and  private,  I believe 
to  have  been  greater.  The  states  themselves  as  go- 
vernments, have  experienced  the  greatest  embar- 
rassments, from  the  sudden  destruction  of  credit 
(extending  alike  to  those  states  which  have  and  those 
which  have  not  honorably  and  promptly  met  their 
obligations);  That  credit  on  which  alone,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  depended  for  the  resources  necessary 
to  complete  and  render  productive  their  public 
works.  The  general  government  of  the  U.  States, 
after  having  paid  off  a public  debt  of  more  than 
200,000,000  of  dollars,  has  found  itself  unable  to 
negotiate  a trifling  loan  in  this  great  metropolis  of 
the  financial  world,  whose  superabundant  capital, 
but  for  the  default  of  some  of  the  states,  would  have 
continued  to  be  for  those  states  themselves,  and  for 
individuals,  a vast  gold  mine  of  unexhausted  capacity. 
In  addition  to  these  public  embarrassments  private 
fortunes  almost  without  number  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  general  wreck  of  which  the  failure  of  the 
states,  as  cause  or  effect,  is  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments. I doubt,  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
so  short  a period,  such  a transition  has  been  made 
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from  a state  of  hisjh  prosperity  to  one  of  general 
distress,  as  in  the  United  States  within  the  last  six 
years.  And  yet,  gentlemen,  the  elasticity  and  pow- 
er of  recovery  in  the  country  are  great  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  who  do  not  know  it  from  per- 
sonal observation.  Even  within  this  disastrous  pe 
riod,  to  which  I have  alluded,  a private  commercial 
debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  has  been  paid  by  the  Ame- 
rican merchants,  with  as  little  loss  to  the  creditors 
as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an  equal  amount  of 
domestic  debt,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

“But  I will  not  detain  you,  gentlemen,  by  enlarg- 
ing on  these  topics.  The  subject,  I need  not  tell  you, 
is  one  on  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is  proper  that  I 
should  speak  with  reserve.  I think  I shall  have  done 
my  duty,  if  I have  convinced  you  tjiat  I am  keenly 
sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  your  constituents,  and 
truly  solicitous  for  their  effectual  relief;  and  that 
amidst  all  the  uncertainties  and  delay,  which  may 
attend  the  measures  requisite  for  that  purpose,  I 
still  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  eve- 
ry state  in  the  union  will  fulfil  its  engagements. 

“EDWARD  EVERETT. 

“46  Grosvenor-place,  March  31.” 


AMERICAN  STOCKS.  The  following  is  a let- 
ter written  by  the  direction  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  in 
answer  to  an  application  by  some  of  the  holders  of 
American  stocks  for  his  aid  with  the  American  go- 
vernment in  their  behalf: 

Foreign  Office,  March  6,  1343. 

Gentlemen:  I am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
27th  ult.,  calling  his  lordship’s  attention,  on  behalf 
of  yourselves  and  other  holders  of  American  secu- 
rities, to  the  non-fulfilment  by  several  of  the  Ame- 
rican states  of  their  engagements  with  their  public 
creditors. 

I am  directed  to  state  to  you  in  reply,  that  the 
bonds,  being  bonds  of  the  separate  states,  and  not  of 
the  central  government,  that  government  has  nocon- 
cern witli  the  securities  in  question,  and  no  power  to 
compel  payment  of  the  sums  required;  and  I am, 
therefore,  to  inform  you  that  it  appears  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  that  any  good  offices  which  her  majesty’s 
government  might  be  disposed  to  employ,  with  that 
of  the  United  States,  on  your  behalf,  would,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  ineffectual. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
LI.  U.  ADDINGTON. 


DEATH  OF  COMMODORE  PORTER.  The 
Philadelphia  Gazette  publishes  the  following  extract 
of  a letter  from  a relative  of  Commodore  Porter,  in 
Constantinople,  containing  some  interesting  particu- 
lars of  his  last  illness  and  death.  The  commodore 
had  been  for  some  years  past  in  very  feeble  health, 
and  latterly  had  been  exceedingly  prostrated.  On 
the  27th  February  last  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  which,  after  a few  days 
of  intense  suffering,  terminated  fatally  on  the  3d  of 
March.  The  letter  proceeds  to  say: 

Friday,  March  3,  1 p.  m. 

The  poor  commodore  is  no  more.  He  died  with- 
out pain  and  scarce  a struggle,  at  exactly  12  meri- 
dian. To  the  last  we  had  no  reason  to  believe  he 
was  sensible.  All  that  could  be  done  by  the  most 
assiduous  and  untiring  attention  to  relieve  him  in  his 
last  moments,  was  done.  Nature  was  exhausted, 
and  to  judge  from  his  tranquility,  we  may  safely  say 
that  for  some  hours  previous  to  his  decease  he  was 
insensible  to  pain.  He  now  looks  as  tranquil  as  if 
asleep,  and  his  countenance  shows  no  torture  he  had 
been  enduring  for  the  last  five  days.  He  seemed  to 
have  a presentiment  for  some  time  past  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate,  for  he  often  repeated  to  us  that  he 
felt  he  would  die  soon.  By  his  last  will  Commodore 
Porter  directed  that  his  body  should  be  interred  at 
the  foot  of  the  flagstaff.  This  will  be  done.  His 
body  will  be  put  in  a leaden  coffin,  with  an  outer 
one  of  mahogany.  Com.  Morgan  will  be  written  to, 
to  request  him  to  send  a vessel  of  war  to  convey  the 
remains  to  the  United  States,  as  it  would  be  very 
improper  to  leave  them  here,  since  the  property  may 
pass  into  other  hands.  The  morning  of  the  day  he 
was  taken  ill,  he  took  a long  ride  in  the  carriage  he 
had  lately  purchased.  I went  with  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  suffer  much  pain,  and  I urged  him  in  vain 
to  return  home.  The  roads  were  deep  with  mud, 
and  as  the  carriage  is  rather  heavy  for  the  horses, 
tiiey  were  obliged  to  stop  once  or  twice  for  breath, 
and  once  fell;  still  he  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
on.  He  leaned  back  his  head  and  groaned,  as  if  suf- 
fering great  pain,  but  uttered  no  complaint.  On  our 
return  he  was  completely  exhausted,  and  he  was  al- 
most carried  to  his  bed. 

Sunday,  March  5th. 

A deep  grave  has  been  dug  a few  yards  to  the 
northward  of  the  flag-staff;  it  is  lined  and  floored 
with  bricks.  A flooring  of  oaken  boards  is  also  laid 
down  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  dampness.  There 
will  be  three  coffins,  viz:  an  inner  one  of  lead  made 
air  tight,  and  filled  with  rum — next  a walnut  casing 
covered  with  black  cloth  with  the  letters  D.  P.  in 
brass  nails  on  the  lid,  it  being  found  impossible  to 
have  a silver  plate  engraved  here.  In  the  grave  will 
be  placed  an  outer  coffin  in  strong  deal  stained  black, 
in  which  the  coffin  will  be  deposited.  Invitations 
have  been  issued  to  all  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the 
Americans  here,  for  the  funeral  ceremonies,  but  as 
the  weather  is  bad,  I fear  the  attendance  will  be 
small. 

Monday,  March  6th.  3 p.  m. 

The  funeral  is  over.  It  was  attended  by  the  at- 
taches of  several  legations  and  all  the  Americans  re- 
sident in  Pera.  The  ministers  who  were  not  present  j 
themselves  or  who  had  not  sent  representatives  sent ! 
letters  of  condolence.  After  the  funeral,  the  Ame- 
ricans present  assembled  and  passed  the  following  re-  j 
solutions: — 1st.  That  they  would  wear  crape  for  the  ' 
space  of  one  month.  2d.  That  letters  of  condolence  ! 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Porter.  3d.  That  copies  of 
resolutions  should  be  sent  to  the  dcpartmeritof  state,  j 
to  Mrs.  Porter  and  to  the  family  here.  Signed  by  j 
all  the  Americans  in  Pera.  I 


NEUROLOGY. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Bouton  Courier: 

At  Dr.  Buchanan’s  last  lecture  at  Armory  Hall,  af- 
ter reading  a portion  of  the  minutes  of  the  experi- 
mental committee,  the  doctor  spoke  of  the  objects 
and  value  of  the  science,  endeavoring  to  show  that  it 
would  soon,  by  demonstrative  experiment,  render 
physiology  a much  more  accurate  and  valuable  sci- 
ence. After  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  the  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  several  gentlemen  in  approba- 
tion of  the  science,  urging  that  some  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  it  mosteffectually  cultivated  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Fowler  remarked  that  he  had  attend- 
ed Dr.  Buchanan’s  lectures  with  great  pleasure,  and 
although  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  he  would  read 
to  the  audience  an  address,  emanating  from  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  class  in  New  York,  which  the  members 
of  his  class  in  Boston  most  cordially  approved,  and 
presented  to  the  public  as  an  exposition  of  their 
views.  He  then  read  a well-written  address,  which  j 
was  published  a few  days  since  in  the  Boston  Couri- 
er, setting  forth  the  merits  of  Neurology  as  the  most 
important  discovery  of  the  age.  This  matter,  said  j 
Mr.  Fowle,  concerns  our  patriotism.  If  it  is  a great  | 
American  discovery,  we  should  sustain  it — if  it  is  ! 
false,  we  should  find  it  out  before  it  is  detected 
abroad,  and  the  credulity  exposed.  It  may  be  ridicu- 
lous in  us  to  believe  in  such  notions,  or  to  seek  to 
know  their  truth;  but  it  is  much  more  ridiculous  to 
shun  the  truth  and  fear  investigation,  when  every 
thing  was  fairly  presented  to  our  scrutiny. 

Boston  has  been  called  the  city  of  notions.  But  if 
we  adopt  some  notions  that  are  true,  we  condemn 
others  that  are  false.  Here  is  the  place  to  have  any 
thing  scrutinized  and  tested.  This  discovery  unveils 
the  mistery  of  the  human  mind  by  perfecting  phre- 
nology. Those  who  have  been  seeking  in  the  dark 
for  truth,  are  eager  to  enter  the  femple  of  the  new 
science,  even  if  they  have  to  lay  down  upon  the 
threshold  some  of  their  old  opinions.  Those  who 
had  heard  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  stiil  cher- 
ished the  memory  of  his  lectures,  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  science:  so  in  this  matter,  it  was  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  Dr.  Buchanan  again  to 
visit  Boston — that  we  should  have  the  founder  of  the 
science  with  us,  and  not  receive  itsecond  hand.  Mr 
Fowle  hoped  that  a large  class  would  be  formed,  to 
induce  Dr.  Buchanan  to  re-visit  Boston  next  fall, 
and  he  would  contribute  his  efforts  to  form  one.  The 
friends  of  this  science  would  hold  meetings  to  culti- 
vate it  until  Dr.  Buchanan’s  return. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont  came  forward  to  put  his 
name  upon  the  list,  and  addressed  the  audience  in 
his  usual  clear  and  decided  manner.  He  said  that 
he  had  seen  enough  to  know  that  there  was  in  this 
new  doctrine  a new  science — he  wished  to  learn 
more  of  it  than  from  the  lectures  which,  with  much 
gratification,  he  had  attended.  The  “proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man;”  and  if  we  know  more  physio- 
logically, as  well  as  mentally,  we  progress  the  bet- 
ter in  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  The  phrenologi- 
cal system  was  the  best  system  of  philosophy  he  had 
ever  found.  This  science  was  an  improvement  up- 
on that.  Formerly,  we  had  but  the  outlines  of  the 
new  continent;  but  you,  sir,  (turning  to  Dr.  Buchan- 
an) have  sailed  in  and  explored  it,  and  pointed  out 
its  features;  still  we  see  the  same  greaL  outlines. — 
The  “Pharisees  and  chief  Scribes”  will  not  receive 
your  doctrines  yet.  Those  who  are  in  high  places 
are  never  in  favor  of  revolutions — for  if  there  is 
any  change,  they  might  fall,  a id  if  so,  their  fall 
would  be  great.  So  when  a new  invention  in  me- 
chanics is  brought  out,  “capitalists,”  who  have  made 
their  fortunes  with  the  old  machinery,  are  afraid  to 


try  it,  even  when  they  see  it  working  well.  Young 
men  are  more  apt  to  try  new  things — they  are  not 
afraid.  Twelve  years  ago,  phrenology  was  a novel, 
and  as  little  cultivated  in  Boston  as  “Neurology”  at 
present.  Mr.  Pierpont  hoped  this  cause  would  pros- 
per. He  felt  that  he  was  not  yet  master  of  the 
“science,”  although  he  had  attended  Dr.  Buchanan’s 
lectures,  and  would  unite  with  pleasure  in  a class  to 
hear  his  instructions,  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  fop 
truth. 

Dr.  Buchanan  responded  very  appropriately  to  the 
remarks  of  the  speakers,  saying  that  nothing  would 
bo  more  gratifying  to  him  than  to  see  truth  honored 
for  its  own  sake. 

Dr.  Ingalls  (chairman  of  the  committee)  made  a 
few  remarks  in  hearty  approbation  of  the  cause,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  some  of  the  members 
of  the  audience  had  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  science  to  be  able  to  state  some  of  their  ex- 
periments. At  this  suggestion  another  member  of 
the  committee  rose,  and  stated  that  during  the  meet- 
ing he  had  been  called  out  to  see  a young  woman  in 
convulsions,  upon  whom  he  tried  the  operation  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Buchanan,  exciting  the  various 
organs  so  as  to  restore  the  system  to  its  natural  state. 
He  described  the  process  he  had  used,  and  stated 
that  he  had  completely  succeeded  in  relieving  her 
before  he  returned  to  the  meeting.  The  narration 
was  received  with  applause. 

Another  physician  rose  and  stated  a similar  case, 
in  which  he  had  relieved  a patient  who  was  in  quite 
a delirious  state,  and  effectually  relieved  her, conlrol- 
ing  respiration,  and  the  system  generally,  by  the  pro- 
cess recommended  by  Dr.  Buchanan.  He  hoped  that 
the  medical  profession  would  do  their  duty  in  culti- 
vating this  science. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  at  about  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven  o’clock,  highly  gratified. 

REMOVAL  OF  OFFICERS.  There  have  been 
many  removals  from  office  in  various  locations  of  the 
country  and  departments  of  goverment  since  the  ad- 
journment of  congress  Among  others,  that  vene- 
rable patriot  and  soldier,  Gen.  Solomon  Van  Rens- 
sellaer,  who  fought  and  bled  for  his  country  in  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  who  was  among  the 
most  dearly  beloved  friends  and  associates  of  the  de- 
parted Harrison,  and  whom  it  was  one  of  the  very  first 
acts  of  General  Harrison  as  president  to  appoint  to 
the  office  of  postmaster  of  Albany,  New  York,  has 
been  removed  from  that  office  by  Mr.  Tyler,  and  Al- 
derman Wasson,  a noisy  Locofoco,  appointed  in  his 
place.  For  such  conduct  the  righteous  curse  of  eve- 
ry patriot  will  lie  like  a burning  coal  upon  John  Ty- 
ler’s head.  [Louisvilte  Journal. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  already  twelve  hundred 
applicants  for  office  under  the  new  collector  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

COTTON  TRADE.  The  change  of  wind  has 
brought  us  in  arrivals  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe; 
and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  our  river  had  the 
appearance  of  one  vast  dock. 

The  commercial  accounts  from  China  and  India 
are,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  of  a more  cheering 
description  than  were  anticipated  by  the  most  san- 
guine. The  developments  making  of  the  resources 
of  the  vast  empire  of  China,  the  capabilities  and  de- 
sire of  the  Chinese  to  extend  the  consumption  of 
British  manufactures, give  earnest  promise  that  suffi- 
cient employment  will  be  found  for  our  spindles  fora 
longtime  to  come.  The  Singapore  market  had  been 
swept  of  British  goods.  Both  at  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
a large  business  was  doing,  at  improved  prices.  The 
shipping  interest  was  also  participating  in  the  im- 
proved state  of  matters,  and  freights  had  advanced 
20s.  per  ton,  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  last  rates.  The  re- 
turn of  the  large  armies  employed  in  the  late  Indian 
warfare  would,  of  itself,  cause  an  increased  demand 
for  clothing  not  to  be  despised.  Not  only  was  China 
taking  our  goods,  but  the  price  of  Surat  cotton  in  tbe 
Chinese  ports  was  averaging  4d.  per  lb.  We  cannot 
expect  to  receive  any  quantity  here,  where  the  aver- 
age price  is  only  3^0.  per  lb.,  and  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased freights.  The  augmentation  in  the  stock  of 
American  cotton  has  a formidable  appearance  in 
figures,  but,  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  before  stated,  we  see  no  cause  to  apprehend  any 
fall  in  price.  The  bad  accounts  for  the  article,  which 
have  been  going  out  by  the  last  mails  to  India,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  of  the  better  price  in  China,  will 
cause,  we  think,  our  supply  to  be  less  from  that 
quarter  than  we  anticipated.  The  accounts  also  from 
Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  and  the  adjacent  colo- 
nies are,  likewise,  very  much  improved.  From  all 
quarters  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  of  reduced  stocks  and 
improved  demand.  The  low  price  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, by  enabling  manufacturers  to  stock  those  mar- 
kets at  very  low  prices,  must  lend  to  increase  and 
extend  consumption;  and  we  may  consider  it  a most 
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fortunate  event  having  such  a supply  of  cotton  from 
the  United  States,  otherwise  a rapid  advance  would 
have  been  the  inevitable  consequence 

The  effect  of  this  news  will  create,  however,  in 
the  United  States,  a belief  that  prices  must  go  high- 
er, and  prevent  shipments  at  present,  ruinous  results 
staring  the  exporter  in  the  face.  The  prospects  for 
improved  trade  with  that  country,  we  think,  are 
much  heightened  by  the  better  tone  of  feeling  dis- 
played in  regard  to  the  liquidation  of  the  state  debts. 
These  debts  amount  to  200,000,000  dollars,  or  £40,- 
000,000  sterling.  The  inability  of  the  separate  states 
to  meet  even  the  interest  is  now  so  apparent  that  the 
good  feeling  and  patriotism  of  the  country  at  large 
has  been  roused.  Last  year  Mr.  Wm.  Cost  John- 
son, an  influential  member  of  congress,  called  upon 
the  government  to  step  forward  and  assume  these 
debts.  His  motion  for  a committee  was  only  sus- 
tained by  six  members;  and  a minority  of  seven  was 
considered  to  be  tantamount  to  a complete  settlement 
of  the  question.  This  session  he  has  again  brought 
forward  his  motion,  backed  by  numerously  signed  pe- 
titions, from  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  and  he  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a committee:  they  have  reported  unfa- 
vorably. Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  has  also  come 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  assumption;  and  it  is 
thought  that  this  will  now  become  one  of  the  tests  for 
office.  Thus  we  consider  the  question  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and,  as  an  extra  session  of  con- 
gress is  confidently  expected  to  be  called,  we  doubt 
not  these  able  and  patriotic  individuals  will  not  re- 
lax m their  endeavors  to  raise  their  country  from  its 
present  degraded  position  in  regard  to  these  debts. 
Such  a measure  would  have  the  effect  of  greatly  aug- 
menting the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  in- 
creasing confidence,  bringing  dormant  capital  into 
play,  and,  last  though  not  least,  drawing  still  more 
closely  the  ties  which  should  unite  two  nations  of 
similar  habits,  religion,  and  commerce.  The  whole 
interest  on  these  debts,  at.  five  per  cent.,  is  only  two 
millions  sterling,  whereas,  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1815,  the  United  States  owed  thirty  millions  sterling, 
which  they  paid  off,  principal  and  interest,  in  twenty 
years  after. 

The  Acadia  brings  accounts  to  28th  February. — 
According  to  the  New  York  Shipping  List,  the  re- 
ceipts of  cotton,  up  to  that  date,  were — 

1,398,463  bales. 

Against  in  1842,  973,782  “ 

The  export  to  Great  Britain  was  637,270  bales, 
of  which  quantity  we  have  received  about  590,000 
bales:  so  that  a small  portion  of  that  shipped  has  yet 
to  arrive.  The  estimates  of  crop  are  from  2,000,000 
to  2,200,000  bales.  The  consumption  in  the  states 
■was  increasing,  and  the  low  prices  had  caused  ship- 
ments to  be  made  to  India.  So,  on  the  whole,  it  is  not 
expected  the  export  to  Great  Britain  will  show  any- 
thing like  the  excess  we  last  year  anticipated.  In 
our  calculation  of  23d  February,  out  of  a crop  of 
2,200,000,  we  estimated,  that  1,200,000  would  come 
to  Great  Britain.  As  we  have  received  590,000  of 
this,  there  remain  yet  to  arrive  610,090  bales.*  Up 
to  the  15th  December,  at  our  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, we  shall  require  858,000  bales  (say,  thirty 
nine  weeks,  at  22,000  per  week.)  This  is  without 
reference  to  the  export  demanded. 

18th  March,  1843.  J.  H.  S. 

^Present  stock,  455,000  bales 

Yet  to  receive,  610,000  “ 


Supply  for  1843,  1,065,000 

39  weeks’  consumption,  at  22,000 

bales,  858,000 

Export  demanded,  42,000 

Demand  for  1843,  900,000 

Leaving  for  stock,  15th  Dec.  165,000 


1,065,000  “ 

Fair  boweds,  4)d.  per  lb.;  same  time  1842,  5)d. 
per  lb.  [ Liverpool  Albion,  20th  March,  1843. 


AMERICAN  COTTON  FABRICS. 

Mr.  Hale:  l send  for  publication  in  your  paper 
an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Robert  Greg,  esq., 
■which  appeared  in  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian 
of  the  18th  December,  1841.  Mr.  Greg  presided  at 
the  great  meeting  of  cotton  manufacturers  and  others 
interested,  held  at  Manchester  on  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  and  is  himself  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton spinners  in  the  world.  Improbable  of  accom- 
plishment as  the  prediction  contained  in  thefollow- 
ing  extract  seemed  at  the  time  it  was  spoken,  it  has 
already  been  fulfilled.  Last  week  I noticed  that  a 
vessel  cleared  at  this  port  for  London  with  four  hun- 
dred bales  of  drillings  on  board,  which  are  believed 
to  be  the  first  American  cotton  fabrics  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

AH  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Greg  are  believ- 
ed to  be  correct.  The  self-acting  mule  to  which  he 


refers  has  been  introduced,  and  will  doubtless  be 
adopted  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
.manufacture  of  fine  goods.  In  every  description  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  since  December,  1841, 
there  have  been  great  reductions  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
nufacturing, and  I have  no  doubt  they  will  be  still 
greater.  Further  improvements  will  be  made  in  the 
preparation,  as  well  as  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
of  cotton,  which  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
production.  The  hard  times  through  which  we 
have  passed  and  are  passing,  have  taxed  the  wits  of 
our  ingenious  mechanics,  and  what  has  appeared  to 
us  a great  misfortune  may  in  the  end  prove  of  high 
advantage,  by  opening  foreign  markets  for  our  pro- 
ducts, which  could  not  be  the  case  while  we  were  in 
a state  of  apparently  the  highest  prosperity.  * 
“There  are  in  the  United  States  900  cotton  mills; 
a capital  of  £10,000,000  sterling  ($50,000,000)  is  in- 
vested in  the  cotton  manufacture;  they  have  nearly 
40,000  looms,  and  produce  250,000,000  yards  in  a 
year.  And  I can  state  also,  on  the  very  best  autho- 
rity, that  the  Lowell  mills,  which  consume  60.000 
bales  (out  of  300,000,  the  total  consumption)  pro- 
duce a greater  quantity  of  yarn  and  cloth,  by  each 
spindle,  and  each  loom,  in  a given  time,  than  is  pro- 
duced by  any  other  mills  in  the  world.  They  turn 
off  fifty  yards  a day  in  all  their  looms  at  Lowell,  and 
we  all  know  that  no  English  mills  produce  any  thing 
like  that  quantity.  To  be  sure,  they  work  rather 
longer  hours  than  we  do  here.  They  work  at  Low- 
ell 73j  hours  a week,  in  other  mills  in  America  about 
75j  hours.  I got  a return  only  last  week  from  a 
friend  ol  mine,  who  has  been  at  Lowell,  of  the 
work  performed  in  the  last  new  mills  which  have 
been  built  there.  We  are  familiar  with  the  coarse 
drills  that  we  all  used  to  make  immense  quantities 
of  at  one  time  to  supply  pantaloon  stuffs  for  the  India 
and  China  markets,  and  now  they  are  used  all  over 
America,  and  which,  not  very  many  years  ago,  the 
house  in  which  I am  concerned  used  to  make  and 
ship  to  a great  extent.  The  new  mills  at  Lowell 
produce  those  at  3)d.  per  pound  from  the  cotton, 
cents,  (in  the  other  mills  7 cents),  which,  with  the 
cotton,  brings  the  cost  to  9jd.  per  pound  for  those 
articles.  As  to  the  advantage  they  have  over  us,  I 
do  not  exaggerate  when  I state  it  at  upwards  of  Id. 
per  pound  in  cotton  alone;  the  freight  to  the  Ameri- 
can mills  being  about  half  the  average  freight  to 
England,  and  there  is  our  duty  and  other  expenses. 
In  the  concern  in  which  I am  interested,  the  extra 
tax  paid,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  flour,  amounts 
to  a tax  of  £1,000  a year  uponour  mills  as  compared 
with  their  mills  in  America.  [Hear.]  Then  their 
water-power  costs  at  the  highest  rate  £3  10s.  per 
horse-power;  while  the  lowest  rate  in  this  country  is 
£12  per  horse  power.  I have  not  the  smallest  doubt, 
indeed  I am  prepared  to  prove,  that  they  can  produce 
coarse  domestics,  drills,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind, 
at  least  l^d.  cheaper  than  we  can.  [Hear.]  They 
have  beaten  us  out  of  the  India  and  Chinese  mar- 
kets, of  course  they  produce  for  all  their  own  con- 
sumption, and,  after  a little  while,  I have  little 
doubt  that  we  shall  have  them  introduced  very  large- 
ly here.  [Hear.]  The  last  thing  they  will  do  is  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  his  own  camp,  but  I am  quite 
sure  we  shall  see  it  by  and  by;  of  that  I think  there 
cannot  be  a doubt.  The  rate'of  wages  is  considera- 
bly higher  there;  but  the  great  obstacle  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  production  in  the  American  mills  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  more  spinners.  When  they  get 
self-acting  mules,  that  difficulty  vanishes.  We  must 
make  up  our  minds  to  prepare  for  the  loss  of  these 
markets;  it  is  of  no  use  to  disguise  the  fact;  it  is  of 
no  use  for  any  of  us  saying,  ‘lean  hold  out  as  long  as 
my  neighbor;  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  the 
weaker  ones  to  the  wall.’  That  is  an  idle  and  sel- 
fish way  of  expression,  (to  say  no  worse  of  it), 
which  I regret  too  many  of  us  have  been  indulging 
in.  [Hear.]  Let  us  take  care  that  the  strong  be  not 
also  pushed  to  the  wall;  because  we  may  depend 
upon  it  that,  in  production,  there  are  stronger  coun- 
tries than  we  are;  and  if  we  are,  as  a country,  the 
weaker  one,  we  shall  all  go  to  the  wall  together. 
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MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH. 

From  the  Lexington  Observer  and  Reporter. 

On  Monday  the  10th  inst.,  agreeably  to  notice,  Mr. 
Clay  addressed  oneofthe  largest  assemblages  of  people 
we  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  court  house  yard.  We 
had  the  pleasure  to  see  many  of  our  whig  friends 
from  adjoining  counties,  drawn  hither  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  great  Kentuckian  would  once 
more  address  the  people  upon  the  state  of  the  nation. 

We  have  often  heard  Mr.  Clay,  but  must  say  that 
never  did  he  appear  in  our  estimation,  to. such  ad- 
vantage as  on  this  occasion.  There  was  scarcely  a 


topic  of  national  moment  that  he  did  not  touch,  and 
touch  with  a clearness- and  ability  that  astonished 
even  his  old  admirers. 

Mr.  Clay  commenced  his  speech  by  a beautiful 
acknowledgment  to  all  parties  on  his  late  trip  to  the 
south  westfor  the  honors  they  had  showered  upon  him, 
and  he  thought  the  proper  place  to  make  these  ac- 
knowledgements was  to  the  people  of  Fayette;  where 
he  lived  and  to  whom  he  said  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  distinction  he  had  acquired,  or  what- 
ever opportunity  had  been  afforded  to  him  of  doing 
service  to  his  country. 

His  connection  with  the  bank  bills  of  the  extra- 
session— his  defence  of  himself  against  the  charge  of 
having  abandoned  his  old  views  in  regard  to  a bank — 
his  reference  to  the  twenty  per  cent,  clause  in  the 
distribution  act — the  tariff — the  bankrupt  act — were 
all  discussed,  and  all  imputations  upon  him  in  regard 
to  these  several  subjects  put  at  rest,  we  suppose  for- 
ever. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  present  to  our  readers 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Clay’s  speech;  but  there  was  one 
part  of  it,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  government,  so  very  important  as  to 
require  that  it  shou'd  be  published,  and  we  think  we 
can  present  it  in  the  precise  language  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

After  having  shown,  that  the  present  administration 
had  totally  abandoned  the  principles  and  the  party 
which  brought  it  into  power;  had  identified  itself 
with  the  democratic  party,  with  which  it  was  now 
one  and  indivisible;  and  was  systematically  and  cor- 
ruptly administering  the  patronage  of  the  government 
to  buy  up  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  rather 
to  buy  up  the  democratic  party  to  the  support  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  say:  “that  he  had  no 
hesitation  to  express  his  opinion,  as  an  humble  and 
private  citizen,  that  no  man  who  had  any  feelings  of 
self-respect  or  honor  or  patriotism  could  take  or  hold 
any  office,  the  tenure  of  which  depended  on  the  presi- 
dent’s will,  subject  to  the  degrading  and  disgraceful 
conditions  which  were  imposed  upon  its  possession; 
and  that  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the  next 
president  elected,  be  he  whig  or  democrat,  to  purify 
the  public  service  by  promptly  discarding  all  such 
contaminated  incumbents.  He  hoped  there  were 
many,  he  knew  there  were  some,  now  in  office,  who 
disdained  to  submit  to  any  such  disgraceful  condi- 
tions, and  they  ought,  and  he  doubted  not  would  re- 
ceive just  and  full  consideration,  and  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  their  capacity,  honesty  and  fidelity  to  their 
country.” 

Mr.  Clay  went  on  further  to  say,  “that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, if  a whig  president  should  be  elected,  it  would 
be  his  imperative  duty  to  do  ample  justice,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  public  patronage,  to  the  great 
whig  party  of  the  country — what  he  verily  believed 
for  years  had  embraced  a majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  That  party,  for  upwards  of  four- 
teen years,  with  the  exception  of  one  month,  had  been 
systematically  proscribed  and  excluded  from  all  pub- 
lic employments.  Not  only  from  original  appoint- 
ments, but,  when  they  held  office,  they  have  been 
hurled  out  to  make  way,  often  for  unworthy  persons, 
of  opposite  politics.  And  so  far  is  Mr.  Tyler  now 
pursuing  this  practice  that  he  is  dismissing  men  whom 
he  put  in,  not  only  without  charge,  without  fault, 
without  any  species  of  trial,  but  with  a full  knowledge 
that  the  duties  of  their  offices  have  been  diligently, 
honestly  and  faithfully  executed,  and  putting  back  in 
their  places  men  whom  he  had  himself  dismissed. — 
Every  consideration  of  equality,  of  equity,  and  of  jus- 
tice demands,  said  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  most  full  and 
complete  reparation  of  the  injuries  done  to  the  whig 
party  should  be  hereafter  made.  Nor  would  that  be 
proscription.  It  would  be  the  severest  rebuke  of 
proscription.  On  the  contrary,  to  continue  in  office 
men,  who  had  been  put  there  by  the  dismission  of 
of  other  and  better  men,  for  political  reasons,  would 
be  to  sanction,  consummate  and  perpetuate  proscrip- 
tion. But  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  proscription,  who 
is  to  be  justly  reproached  with  beginning  proscrip- 
tion in  this  country?” 

“No  man  felt  more  profoundly  than  he  did,  the 
evils  which  were  likely  to  grow  out  of  struggles  for 
the  prize  of  government,  with  the  distribution  of  all 
its  honor?  and  offices  exclusively  confined  to  the  suc- 
cessful party.  He  doubted  whether  our  system  could 
long  endure  the  consequences  of  such  struggles.  But 
he  hoped  that  a remedy  would  be  hereafter  found, 
either  in  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  or  the 
law,  to  guard  against  these  evils.” 

Mr.  Clay’s  noble  appeal  to  the  whigs  in  conclusion 
to  stand  by  their  cause,  was,  we  believe  responded 
to  by  every  whig  in  the  vast  crowd,  and  we  doubt  if 
every  whig  did  not  leave  the  ground  with  his  faith 
strengthened,  and  his  zeal  renewed  ten-fold  in  behalf 
of  the  glorious  principles  of  his  party,  and  the  glori- 
ous chief  who  so  nobly  maintains  them. 
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We  have  the  gratification  to  assure  our  friends  at 
a distance,  that  never  was  our  distinguished  neighbor 
in  finer  health  and  spirits,  and  that  he  assures  them 
of  his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  triumphant  issue  of 
the  great  struggle  which  is  shortly  to  come  off. 

GEN.  VAN  RENSSELAER’S  STATEMENT. 

From  the  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

We  invite  the  public  attention  to  the  statement  of 
the  veter'an  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  touching 
his  removal  as  post  master  at  Albany.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  general  threatens  a disclosure  as  to  the 
views  of  Mr.  Tyler,  on  the  bank  question,  as  ex- 
pressed by  him  subsequent  to  the  decease  of  the  la- 
mented Harrison.  Captain  Tyler  and  his  guard 
must  look  out  or  they  will  get  a worse  cutting  up 
than  he  gave  to  the  dusky  forces  of  Little  Turtle, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Miamis,  in  1794.  The  old  ge- 
neral never  draws  his  sabre  but  with  effect. 

From  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Albany,  April  1th,  1843. 

My  recent  removal  from  the  office  of  postmaster 
in  this  city  constrains  me,  in  justice  to  myself,  my 
family,  and  friends,  to  publish  a plain  and  concise 
statement  of  facts. 

For  the  present  I shall  not  notice  the  vile  attack 
of  the  Madisonian,  and  much  less  the  Journal  of 
Commerce;  but  I call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  following  letter.  Had  I complied 
with  their  wishes  I should  have  escaped  the  animad- 
version of  those,  papers  and  kept  my  office. 

I,  who  have  never  been  an  agent  for  any  news- 
paper, and  have  refrained  from  politics  during  my 
present  and  former  appointment,  to  be  asked  to  force 
twenty-three  postmasters  in  this  county  to  the  sup- 
port of  a newspaper  in  favor  of  John  Tyler — and  re- 
port those  who  would  not  comply — for  removal! 
These  postmasters  my  friends,  who  aided  to  elect 
me  twice  to  congress;  the  first  time  without  opposi- 
tion, the  second,  (when  opposed),  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  They  ought  to  have  known  me  bet- 
ter. 1 treated  the  letter  with  contempt,  and  never 
answered  it. 

I may  as  well  state  in  this  place  that  1 never  had 
any  notice  from  the  post  office  department  that  I 
was  to  be  or  was  removed.  The  first  intimation  I 
had  was  from  Mr.  Wasson,  who  called  about  a week 
before  the  close  of  the  quarter,  and  showed  me  a 
communication  from  the  postmaster  general,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  was  appointed  postmaster  in  this 
city,  and  directing  him  to  send  on  the  necessary  bonds, 
when  his  commission  should  issue.  I told  Mr.  W. 
that  I should  not  give  up  the  office  unless  I had  di- 
rections so  to  do,  and  advised  him  to  apprise  the 
postmaster  general  to  that  effect.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  31st  March,  the  last  day  of  the  quarter,  Mr.  i 
Wasson  received  his  commission,  wnich  he  showed 
to  me.  I at  once  determined  to  give  up  the  office, 
and  did  so  that  night,  although  the  postmaster  gene- 
ral had  not  condescended  to  write  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  removed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  I had  four- 
teen days  notice  to  cad  in  my  accounts  and  close 
the  business  of  my  office;  but  on  this  occasion  I had 
not  four  hours. 

(copy PRIVATE.) 

New  York,  Feb.  15,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  We  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you 
on  a subject  of  some  importance  to  the  friends  of 
the  administration,  in  which  we  sincerely  trust  you 
are  disposed  to  aid  us  to  the  extent  in  your  power. 
You  have  no  doubt  received  a copy  of  the  “Flag  of 
the  Union,”  (which  we  have  forwarded  you)  our 
weekly  paper,  published  every  Saturday,  embracing 
the  entire  contents  of  the  week  of  the  Daily  Union, 
making  28  columns  of  close  reading  matter  for  the 
lovv  price  of  “$I”  per  annum  in  advance,  and  careful- 
ly mailed  to  subscribers.  Our  journal  is  devoted  to 
the  administration  of  John  Tyler,  whose  name  is  at 
its  head  for  the  next  presidency,  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  a democratic  national  convention.  We  are 
desirous  of  enlisting  you  in  the  cause,  to  enable  us 
to  give  our  weekly  a good  and  extensive  circulation, 
in  order  to  spread  before  the  people  the  principles 
and  policy  of  the  administration. 

There  are  twenty-three  postmasters  in  your  coun- 
ty, with  whom  you  are  either  acquainted,  or  can 
communicate  belter  than  ourselves.  With  these 
twenty-three,  and  such  friends  as  they  could  doubt- 
less influence,  one  hundred  subscribers  ought  easily 
to  be  obtained  for  us  in  your  county,  and  to  accom- 
plish this  we  earnestly  solicit  your  aid  and  exer- 
tions. Of  the  twenty-three  postmasters,  on  your  ap- 
plication in  a private  friendly  manner,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve one  would  refuse,  but  if  we  are  mistaken, 
would  be  glad  to  know  who  it  is.  You  being  mas- 
ter of  the  most  important  office  in  your  county,  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  select  you  to  do  this  much 
for  us  and  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are  actively 
engaged:. 


One  hundred  subscribers  in  your  county,  at  the 
low  price  of  one  dollar  a year,  for  a paper  of  twen- 
ty-eight columns  of  interesting  matter,  is  certainly 
moderate  enough,  and  we  hope  you  will  so  far  aid 
us  by  endeavoring  to  procure  them. 

If,  however,  you  have  not  the  time  or  inclination 
to  comply  with  the  favor  we  solicit,  please  write  us 
frankly  to  that  effect,  in  order  that  we  may  endeavor 
to  accomplish  our  earnest  desire  through  some  other 
channel. 

Trusting  for  an  early  reply,  we  remain,  your 
friends,  and  ob’tserv’ts. 

ISAAC  PHILLIPS  & Co.  pub'r  Flag  of  Union. 
S.  Van  Rensselaer,  esq.,  postmaster,  Albany. 

When  John  C.  Spencer  visited  the  city  last  fail, 
and  before  he  went  on  to  Rochester  to  proclaim  his 
own  political  infamy,  he  offered  my  office,  unasked 
for,  to  Mr.  Wasson.  On  his  return  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  again  met  Mr.  Wasson  and  renewed 
the  offer;  letters  too,  franked  by  him,  to  the  latter, 
have  passed  through  the  Albany  post  office. 

It  was  my  intention  to  treat  Mr.  Spencer  with  the 
utmost  severity,  but  the  public  will  not  be  edified  by 
such  a course.  His  insolent  and  arbitrary  Conduct 
will  soon  bring  him  down  to  his  own  level,  and  they 
will  be  as  happy  to  get  rid  of  him  at  Washington, 
as  they  were  rejoiced  in  the  public  offices  in  this  city. 

At  a proper  time  I will  show,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  Mr.  Tyler,  when  he  first  arrived 
at  Washington  to  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
was  decidedly  and  unequivocally  in  favor  of  the  char- 
ter of  a United  States  bank,  the  proofs  of  which  are 
in  my  hands;  a statement  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Tyler  on  that  subject  was  drawn  up  by  a gentleman 
now  abroad.  It  was  left  with  me  to  be  used  to  de- 
fend myself,  if  assailed,  as  I have  been,  by  the  act- 
ing president.  But  it  was  not  to  be  made  public  on 
any  other  occasion.  In  support  of  that  statement 
my  oath  will  he  affixed. 

I shall  further  show  who  nominated  him  at  Har- 
risburgh.  SOL.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

Mr.  Spencer,  in  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a New 
York  newspaper,  denies  that  he  ever,  at  Albany,  of- 
fered the  post  office,  unasked,  to  Mr.  Wasson. 

General  Van  Rensselear  replies  at  considerable 
length.  In  his  communication,  he  says: 

“Wary  card — careful  denial!  The  statement  in- 
cluded the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  Albany,  and 
whether  Mr.  S.  took  the  initiative,  and  volunteered  the 
offer,  or  some  third  person  was  employed  as  a go  be- 
tween at  Albany  or  New  York,  or  in  a steamboat, 
or  elsewhere,  in  oral  conference,  face  to  face,  or  by 
letter,  are  all  really  immaterial  circumstances,  nei- 
ther of  them  being  essential  to  the  substance  of  the 
statemenl;' and  the  card,  in  strict  reference  to  any 
one  of  them,  may  be  literally  and  formally  true,  and 
yet  in  spirit  and  design  grossly  false.  If  Mr.  S.  did 
not  prcffer  his  aid  “unasked,”  was  he  first  asked,  and 
did  he  then  make  the  pledge  of  his  powerful  aid? 
And  if  this  was  so,  does  it  mend  the  matter  much? 
When  he  denies  having  volunteered  his  services  at 
Albany , does  he  mean  to  admit  that  the  tender  was 
made  in  New  York,  or  in  a steamboat ? 

“If,  in  either  of  these  modes,  or  in  any  other,  it 
came  to  be  understood  between  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Wasson,  that  the  former  was  to  aid  the  latter  in  ob- 
taining the  appointment  of  postmaster  in  this  city, 
then  the  card  would  be  only  a paltry  equivocation; 
and  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Gen.  Humphrey 
would  still  be  substantially  true — as  I fully  believed 
it  to  be  when  I first  heard  it  from  his  lips  in  the  post 
office,  and  as  I now  believe  it  to  be,  notwithstanding 
the  card-,  for,  knowing  John  C.  Spencer  as  I do,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  place  the  smallest  reliance  on 
his  uncorroborated  declarations,  or  to  repose  one 
particle  of  faith  in  his  veracity. 

“But  there  are  other  communications  from  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  longer  ones  than  his  card.  I mean  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Wasson.  They  could  not  have  related 
to  any  but  political  topics.  Lei  them  be  published. 
They  might  throw  much  useful  light  on  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  card  should  be  understood. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

Louisiana.  A meeting  of  the  democratic  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  was  held 
in  the  senate  chamber  on  the  3d  inst,  at  which  a pre- 

• amble  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  declaring  their 
sentiments  touching  the  assembly  and  organization 

■ of  the  national  convention.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  a democratic  National  convention 

• should  meet  in  the  month  of  May,  1844. 

, Resolved,  That  the  democratic  party  of  each  state 

• should  be  represented  in  convention  by  delegates  cor- 
: responding  in  number  with  the  electors  to  which  such 
i stale  is  entitled  in  the  presidential  election  and  that 
' in  the  nomination  of  president,  the  delegates  should 

vote  per  capita. 


Resolved.  That  a convention  assembled  at  such 
time  and  constituted  in  such  a manner  will  have  the 
confidence  of  the  democratic  party  of  Louisiana  and 
its  nominee  for  the  presidency  receive  its  undivided 
support. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  parishes  of  the  slate  are 
requested  to  appoint  delegates  to  a state  convention, 
in  proportion  to  their  representation  in  the  state  le- 
gislature, to  meet  on  the  8th  of  January  next  at  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  with  power  to  appoint  delega- 
tes to  the  national  convention. 

From  the  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel,  of  April  2. 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION- 
NEW  YORK. 

The  democratic  members  of  the  legislature  of 
New  York  held  a caucus  on  Monday  evening  last,  at 
Albany,  and  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  holding  a 
national  convention  at  Baltimore  on  the  4th  Monday 
of  November  next,  as  recommended  by  the  demo- 
cratic conventions  of  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Vir- 
ginia. They  also  recommended  Mr.  Van  Buren  as 
a candidate  for  the  presidency,  believing  him  to  be 
the  choice  of  the  democracy  of  New  York, 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that"  the  democratic  legisla- 
tors of  New  York  should  have  recommended  the 
4th  Monday  of  November  next  as  the  time  of  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  as  it  is  nbw  reduced  to  a cer- 
tainty that  no  general  convention  of  the  party  will 
be  held  at  that  time — the  democrats  of  ten  slates,  viz: 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Michigan,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  tbedemocracy  of  New 
York  city,  assembled  at  Tammany  Hall,  have  ex- 
pressed their  decided  preference  for  May,  1844,  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  other  states  having  adjourned 
without  adopting  the  necessary  measures  preparato- 
ry to  holding  a convention  in  November  next,  have 
therefore  virtually  left  it  to  be  determined  at  their 
next  session.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  set- 
tled, that  the  democratic  national  convention  will  not 
be  held  in  November  next,  but  will  be  held  in  May, 
1844. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  democratic  party  will  be  bu- 
sily engaged  in  their  congressional  elections.  Of 
course,  “the  presidential  question”  will  necessarily 
create  much  disturbance  among  the  candidates, 
which  should  by  all  means  be  carefully  avoided.  By 
blending  the  election  of  presidential  delegates  with 
our  congressional  elections,  the  party  here  would 
| have  much  to  fear. 

It  hardly  becomes  the  democrats  of  New  York, 

I that  at  the  last  election  lost  their  presidential  candi- 
j date,  to  name  to  the  party,  when  or  where  the  na- 
tional convention  should  assemble.  It  is  true,  this 
caucus  of  New  York  adds,  that  the  democrats  of 
j Tennessee  have  designated  the  same  day.  It  would 
not  however,  be  improper  to  remark,  that  Tennessee 
did  not  give  her  electoral  vote  to  the  candidate  of 
: New  York,  at  the  last  election.  It  would  be  well 
for  both  of  these  states  to  look  to  the  democrats  of 
the  other  commonwealths,  and  follow  in  their  foot- 
steps. 

There  were  nineteen  states  out  of  twenty-five  that 
voted  against  Mr.  Van  Buren.  New  York  belonged 
to  the  nineteen.  She  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
pushing  herself  forward  to  dictate  to  the  other  states 
where  or  at  what  time  the  democratic  national  con- 
vention should  assemble.  Indeed  it  would  not  ex- 
cite our  special  wonder  if  New  Hampshire  should 
give  a larger  vote  to  the  next  democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  than  both  New  York  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

We  might  extend  this  article,  but  deem  it  unne- 
cessary at  present.  We  repeat,  that  the  democra- 
tic national  convention  will  not  be  held  until  May, 
1844;  that  is  settled  beyond  a question. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

The  Indiana  Van  Buren  convention,  through  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  on  the  8th  of 
January  last,  propounded  a series  of  interrogatories 
to  the  several  Van  Buren  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, to  which  all  of  them  replied  but  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren— his  answer,  says  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, “ having  been  delayed  by  some  unknown  cause.” — 
The  “unknown  cause,”  however,  of  his  failure  to 
answer  is  very  apparant  to  those  who  understand  his 
wily  disposition.  One  of  the  questions  proposed,  re- 
ferred to  the  action  of  the  national  convention,  as  to 
whether  these  gentlemen  were  willing  to  abide  the 
decision  of  the  convention  in  the  choice  of  a candi- 
date. We  subjoin  that  portion  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  let- 
ter (and  it  constitutes  the  half  of  it,  as  though  he  at- 
tached more  importance  to  it  than  all  besides,)  which 
replies  to  this  question.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  as- 
sumes the  ground  uniformly  taken  by  his  friends, 
that  the  convention  must  be  organized  in  a particular 
manner,  and  not  sil  before  next  spring. 

[Lex.  Intelligencer,  April  18.' 
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“The  .fifth  and  last  question  is,  whether  I will 
abide  by  the  decision  of  a national  convention  of  the 
democratic  party,  in  the  selection  of  a candidate  for 
the  presidency?  And  whether  I will  give  my  stfp- 
port  and  influence  to  the  election  of  the  nominee  of 
said  convention,  if  not  myself  nominated  by  said 
convention?  This  question  seems  to  assume  that  1 
am  a candidate,  soliciting  the  office  of  president,  and 
determining,  by  my  individual  judgment,  the  proper 
means  to  be  adopted  to  secure  it.  It  is  not  the  light 
in  which  I regard  myself  or  desire  to  be  regarded  by 
the  public.  My  name  has  been  presented  for  that 
high  office  by  no  agency  or  solicitation  of  mine;  and 
it  belongs  to  the  friends  who  prefer  me.  and  have 
presented  my  name  to  the  people,  to  decide  on  the 
proper  course  to  be  adopted,  in  reference  to  this 
question.  I have,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  they  will  cherfully  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
convention,  fairly  called,  and  fairly  constituted;  that 
would  allow  ample  time  for  the  full  dcvelopement  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  would  represent  fully,  equally,  and  fair- 
ly, the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  party.'1’ 


NEW  YORK.  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


BOUNDARY  MEETING. 

A very  interesting  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday 
evening  the  15th  inst.  The  society  assembled  in  their 
rooms  at  i past  7 o’clock,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  visitors,  adjourned  from  the  Library  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  University.  The  map  which|had  be- 
longed to  the  hon.  John  Jay,  and  on  which  was  tra- 
ced the  entire  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  with  the  words  “Mr.  Oswald’s 
line,”  which  have  been  established  by  the  testimony 
of  his  son,  the  hon.  William  Jay,  to  be  in  Mr.  Jay’s 
handwriting,  was  exhibited.  The  venerable  presi- 
dent, after  stating  that  the  discovery  of  this  map, 
which  had  till  bis  death  been  in  possession  of  his 
predecessor  in  office,  the  hon.  Peter  A.  Jay,  was  now 
principally  important,  the  boundary  question  having 
been  definitively  disposed  of,  as  a set  off  to  the  map 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  supposed  to  have  been  discovered 
in  Paris,  and  of  which  it  has  been  attempted  by  the 
English  press  to  make  a use  prejudicial  to  the  frank 
dealing  of  the  United  States.  He  then  made  a num- 
ber of  preliminary  remarks  requisite  to  a full  under- 
standing ol  the  bearing  of  the  map,  by  presenting 
the  points  which  had  been  at  issue  in  the  controver- 
sy. Our  limits  will  not  enable  us  to  follow  in  detail 
the  statements  of  this  elaborate  argument,  part  of 
which  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  John  Jay;  but 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  succinctly  the  value  of 
the  map  by  a few  observations,  in  which  any  of  our 
readers,  who  can  conveniently  refer  to  Mitchell’s 
map,  or  the  official  map  A,  appended  to  Mr.  Galla- 
tin’s work  on  the  northeastern  boundary,  published 
in  1840,  or  to  the  New  York  Review,  for  January, 
1841,  may  follow  us,  and  which  we  shall  endeavor 
to  make  generally  intelligible.  The  instructions  by 
which  the  treaty  of  1783  was  ultimately  made,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  olcL  congress  as  early  as  1779, 
though  a discretion  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
commissioners  to  make  some  variations;  still,  how- 
ever, conforming  to  the  spirit  of  the  projet.  By 
these  instructions  the  line,  as  in  the  treaty,  is  made 
to  commence  at  “the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia;’’ but  the  definition  of  that  angle,  which  is  given 
in  the  latter  case,  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,  omitted  in  the  former.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  line  is  drawn  from  “the  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,”  “along  the  highlands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  At- 
lantic.” 

The  language  in  both  cases  is  identical.  In  the 
treaty,  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  start- 
ing point,  is  defined  as  “that  angle,  which  is  formed 
by  a line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St. 
Croix  to  the  highlands,”  whereas  in  the  instructions 
it  is  fixed  at  that  point  of  the  highlands  which  is  the 
source  of  the  St.  John;  the  eastern  boundary  being 
“a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  St.  John’s 
river,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of 
Fundy.”  These  instructions  were  put  into  the  form 
of  provisional  articles,  in  October,  1782,  by  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Jay,  who  were  the  only  American 
commissioners  then  in  Paris,  and  by  Mr.  Oswald  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  English  government,  by  whom  they  were 
rejected;  and  the  line  traced  on  Mr.  Jay’s  map  is  in 
conformity  with  this  preliminary  arrangement,  be- 
ing carried  along  the  whole  boundary  between  the 
dominions  of  the  two  countries,  and  which  was  like- 
wise afterwards  altered  elsewhere,  so  as  considera- 
bly to  restrict  our  limits  on  the  side  of  the  great 
lakes.  The  line  was  subsequently  changed  on  the 
eastern  boundary  from  the  St.  John  to  the  St.  Croix, 
but  both  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  as  the 


starting  point,  and  the  highlands  as  defined  in  the  in- 
structions, were  retained  in  the  language  of  the 
treaty.  It  therefore  became  extremely  important  to 
ascertain  where  the  source  of  St.  John,  which  was 
this  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  situated. 
On  Mitchell’s  map  a westerly  or  southwesterly 
branch  is  marked  as  the  St.  John,  where  there  is 
another  river  laid  down,  running  apparently  almost 
on  a due  north  and  south  course  from  it.  and  uniting 
with  the  main  river  at  the  point  where  the  due  north 
line  from  the  St.  Croix  would  intersect  the  St.  John. 
The  source  of  this  river  is  marked  on  the  map  as 
the  Nipissigouclie  lake,  and  the  river  was  undoubt- 
edly intended  for  the  Madawaska,  which  we  are  in- 
formed ny  Professor  Renwick  was  in  the  late  survey 
ascertained  from  its  depth  of  water  to  have  the  best 
clqim  to  be  deemed  the  main  St.  John.  At  the 
Nipissigouche  lake  on  Mitchell’s  map,  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  source  of  the  Madawaska,  does  Mr.  Oswald’s  ' 
line  on  Mr.  Jay’s  map,  place  the  source  of  the  St. 
John,  which  in  the  instructions  of  the  old  congress 
is  identical  with  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  English  in  their  arguments  had  always  con- 
tended that  as  the  St.  John,  referring  to  the  west- 
ern branch,  would  have  given  us  much  less  territory 
than  that  which  we  claimed  after  the  boundary  had 
been  altered  to  the  St.  Croix,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
stricting our  limits;  and  as  the  highlands,  on  which 
the  source  of  the  St.  John’s  was  placed,  according 
to  them,  was  far  south  of  our  line,  it  was  impossible, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  language  of  the  trea- 
ty that  the  negotiators  could  have  intended  the  “high- 
lands” near  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  recent  discove- 
ry, by  showing  beyond  controversy  the  entire  con- 
sistency between  the  two  lines,  and  which  north  of 
the  place,  where  the  line  from  the  St.  Croix  crosses 
the  St.  John’s  on  Mitchell’s  map,  are  identical,  takes 
away  the  only  possible  doubt,  of  which,  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  transactions  of  the  day,  the  matter  was 
susceptible.  Had  Mr.  Jay’s  map,  with  the  line  of 
Mr.  Oswald  at  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia, 
delineated  as  it  is,  been  before  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, no  one,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  pe- 
ruse that  award,  can  for  a moment  doubt  that  a deci- 
sion in  our  favor  would  have  been  rendered.  Mr. 
Gallatin  explained  the  error  in  the  longitude  on 
Mitchell’s  map,  by  which  the  places  near  the  St. 
Lawrence  were  made  not  to  bear  the  proper  distan- 
ces east  or  west  of  Greenwich,  as  compared  with 
those  on  the  Atlantic,  and  from  w’hich  it  resulted, 
that  the  Nipissigouche  of  Mitchell,  or  the  source  of 
the  Madawaska,  (the  St.  John’s  of  Mr.  Oswald)  was 
placed  45  miles  east  of  its  true  position:  but  this 
fact  is  immaterial,  as  the  eastern  boundary  was  re- 
moved to  the  St.  Croix,  in  determining  what  were 
the  highlands  intended,  as  well  by  Mr.  Oswald  as 
pointed  out  by  the  treaty.  As  was  noticed  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  this  geographical  error,  however,  gave 
Lord  Ashburton  an  apology  for  treating  with  levity 
the  assertion  of  the  Maine  commissioners  as  to  the 
source  of  the  St.  John  contemplated  in  the  original 
projet,  which,  had  they  possessed  Mr.  Jay’s  map, 
they  could  have  maintained  beyond  all  power  of  re- 
futation. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  after  disposing  of  Mr.  Jay’s  map, 
and  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  most  unwearied  in- 
dustry had  not  enabled  him  to  find  any  English  maps 
adverse  to  our  claims,  either  between  1763,  when 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Quebec  were  established, 
which  we  contended  to  be  identical  with  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and  1783,  or 
between  that  time  and  commencement  of  this  con- 
troversy,— referred  to  the  map  supposed  to  be  traced 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  recently  discovered  in  Paris. 
This  he  was  disposed,  on  many  accounts,  to  treat  as 
apochryphal.  Its  connection  with  the  note  to  Count 
Vergennes  is  far  from  being  established;  but  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  been  sent  by  Franklin,  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  nor  is  at  all  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
in  which  public  business  is  transacted,  that  it  was 
mechanically  traced  by  him.  His  attention,  if  it  had 
been  traced  by  his  secretary,  could  only  have  been 
called  to  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  was  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  France,  viz:  on  the  side  of  Flori- 
da, and  he  may  well  have  permitted  his  grandson, 
(Mr.  Temple  Franklin,)  whose  accuracy,  we  believe, 
was  in  no  respect  remarkable,  to  have  followed  the 
old  French  line,  in  other  respects,  which  brought 
Canada  as  far  south  as  possible.  He  also  referred 
to  the  French  map  of  De  l’Isle,  of  1783,  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  which,  is  colored  like  that 
of  1763,  being  struck  off  on  the  same  plate,  and  con- 
tains a dotted  line,  corresponding  with  the  one  claim- 
ed by  England,  which  had  been  brought  to  his  notice 
by  Mr.  Folsom. 

Mr.  Gallatin  stated  that  while  preparing  the  ar- 
gument for  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  he  had  pe- 
rused the  report  of  the  late  hon.  Egbert  Benson,  the 
umpire  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  that  he  found 


in  it  a reference  to  the  copy  of  Mitchell’s  map, 
which  had  been  Used  at  Paris.  That  on  making  in- 
quiry for  it,  one  was  delivered  to  him  by  the  chief 
cleric  of  the  state  department,  who  told  him  that  it 
had  always  been  considered  as  the  map;  but  as  he 
could  not  get  full  evidence  as  to  the  manner  of  its 
being  deposited  there,  he  did  not  consider  it  proved 
to  be  the  identical  map,  and  therefore  refrained  from 
adducing  it  in  evidence.  But  how  much  stronger 
was  the  evidence  as  to  this  map  than  of  the  so  called 
Franklin  map?  It  is  useless  to  add  that  the  line  on 
this  map  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  claims  as 
asserted  by  the  United  States, 

On  the  charge  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  in  not  adducing  this  map  at 
the  late  negotiation,  Mr.  Gallatin  said  that  he  was 
not  there  to  defend  the  secretary  of  state,  but  that 
he  well  knew  that  under  the  same  circumstances  he 
should  not  have  produced  it.  That  with  him,  it  had 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  his  conviction  of 
the  goodness  of  our  cause.  But  that  in  no  event 
W'ould  he  have  produced  it.  Great  Britain  had  had 
the  benefit  of  all  our  public  documents  bearing  on 
the  subject.  Every  thing  in  the  department  of  state 
from  the  treaty  of  peace  till  1826,  had  been  given  to 
the  world,  and  most  freely  did  the  English  use  the 
information,  while  they  bad  ever  refused  to  give  us 
access  to  any  papers  on  the  subject  within  their  pe- 
culiar control.  He  might  have  added  that  the  only 
arguments  which  the  late  special  minister  had  deign- 
ed to  adduce,  in  support  of  his  pretensions,  were  ex- 
clusively founded  on  suggestions,  or  supposed  con- 
cessions, made  by  American  functionaries  in  their 
communications,  to  their  own  government,  and  which 
according  to  the  usage  of  other  nations,  would  have 
been  kept  inviolably  secret. 

Mr.  Gallatin  having  finished  the  reading  of  his  pa- 
per, the  vice  president  (Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence)  alter 
referring  to  the  conclusiveness  of  our  claims,  as  pre- 
sented both  by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Webster,  found- 
ed on  the  treaty  language,  and  commented  on  the 
effect  which  the  production  of  a document  showing, 
beyond  controversy,  the  contemporaneous  exposition 
of  the  parties,  might  have  had,  by  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  a compromise;  succinctly  statedthe 
great  advantages  which  had  accrued  from  the 
treaty,  not  only  in  securing  the  navigation  of  the  St. 
John’s,  settling  the  title  to  the  contested  line  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  and  acquiring 
for  us  a large  extent  of  territory  at  Ihe  northwest, 
but  in  extinguishing  all  causes  of  irritation  between 
two  great  nations,  and  which  he  expressed  a hope 
might  be  followed  by  those  further  treaty  stipula- 
tions, which  enlightened  political  economy  incul- 
cates, and  which  would  render  even  the  tariff — that 
prolific  source  of  domestic  contention — no  longer 
subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Lawrence  concluded  by 
a requesting  their  distinguished  guest,  whom  they 
were  proud  to  recognise  an  associate,  to  present  to 
the  society  such  remarks  as  he  might  feel  at  liberty 
to  communicate,  on  the  subject  which  had  brought 
them  together. 

Mr.  Webster  then  arose  and  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: 

Sir:  I have  felt  very  great  satisfaction  in  hearing 
your  dissertation  on  the  topics  connected  with  this 
newly  found  map.  I came  here  to  be  instructed,  as 
1 have  been,  by  the  exhibiton  of  your  experience  and 
information  on  that  subject  and  without  any  expec- 
tation of  being  called  on  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
treaty.  1 am  pleased  to  say  that  the  map  which  now 
hangs  over  your  head,  appears  to  be  proved  beyond 
any  other  paper  which  has  been  produced,  as  having 
been  before  the  commissioners  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1782.  And  that  fact,  and  the  line  which  this  map 
bears  leads  to  inferences  of  some  importance.  If 
not  inferences  which  remove  all  doubts  from  those 
contested  topics,  they  are  at  least  important  so 
far  as  they  test  other  inferences  drawn  from  similar 
sources. 

I will  now  advert  to  two  or  three  general  ideas, 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  with  us  in  any  process 
of  reasoning  on  this  subject.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  treaty  of  1783  granted  nothing  to  the  U.  States; 
no  political  rights,  not  a single  privilege,  not  an  inch 
of  territory.  The  political  rights  of  the  United  States, 
asserted  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776, 
stood  and  will  always  stand  on  that  basis.  The  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  United  States  stood  on  their  an- 
cient charters  and  different  grants  from  the  British 
crown,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Stewarts.  The  treaty 
made  when  peace  took  place  in  1783  between  the 
two  nations,  acknowledged,  not  granted  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United . States,  and  acknowledged 
their  independence  as  they  then  existed,  with  the 
territories  which  severally  belonged  to  them  as 
colonies.  That  which  afterwards  became  a subject 
of  dispute  was  the  territory  claimed  by  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Massachusetts-  It  was  in  other  wc*ds  a 
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question  of  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain.  But  as  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  England  put  h. 
self  in  an  attitude  to  treat  with  the  whole  United 
States,  this  question  between  England  and  Massachu- 
setts became  a question  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  as  the  treaty  making  power  became  by 
the  constitution,  vested  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  question  then  was,  what  was 
the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Nova  Scotia  did  not  join  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  or  separate  herself  from  the  mother 
country,  and  the  question  was  what  was  the  bounda- 
ry between  her  and  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  the 
better  understanding  of  that  question,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  history  of  political  occurrences  on  this 
continent.  One  of  those  was  the  war  of  1756, 
which  brought  on  a general  conflict  on  this  conti- 
nent between  France,  Spain,  and  England.  Prior  to 
that  war  France  was  possessed  of  Canada,  and  Spain 
of  Florida.  At  the  peace  of  1763  made  at  Paris, 
and  by  the  treaty  growing  out  of  it,  the  Canadian 
territory  and  Florida,  were  ceded  by  France  and 
Spain  to  Great  Britain.  Other  conquests  were  also 
made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
British  ministry  by  a proclamation,  on  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober in  that  year,  defined  the  boundaries  of  those 
colonies,  which  she  acquired  from  France.  It  may 
now  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  proclamations 
of  176-3,  defining  and  settling  the  boundaries  of  the 
newly  acquired  territory  of  Canada  or  Quebec, 
the  British  government  asserted  in  its  derivative 
French  claim,  the  right  which  Massachusetts  had 
contested  as  against  France,  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 
That  is,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  said  the  line 
run  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
over  the  highlands  and  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 

England  had  never  discountenanced  this  claim  of 
Massachusetts;  but  when  peace  took  place,  and  Eng- 
land became  owner  of  the  province  of  Canada,  she 
described  another  line  (Mr.  Webster  here  described 
the  line  he  alluded  to)  and  Massachusetts  complain- 
ed of  the  proclamation  of  1763  as  taking  into  Ca- 
nada, what  she  insisted  was  her  right,  and  Mr. 
Borelaiid,  the  Massachusetts  agent,  told  the  British 
ministry  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
Massachusetts.  But  it  happened  that  in  Maine, 
there  was  a territory  to  which  the  right  of  the  crown 
was  never  extinguished,  and  there  grew  up  a tacit 
consent  between  Massachusetts  and  the  crown,  that 
if  the  crown  forbore  to  assert  any  right  to  this  terri- 
tory within  Maine,  Massachusetts,  would  not  ask  to 
press  her  boundary  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Un- 
der those  circumstances  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
question  to  be  ascertained  was,  what  was  the  boun- 
dary between  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia,  being 
like  other  boundaries  in  new  countries  not  ascer- 
tained. Many  public  documents,  among  which  were 
the  proclamations  of  1763,  and  other  proceedings  of 
government  were  resorted  to  clear  up  this  question, 
and  I suppose  that  the  object  of  the  commissioners 
in  1783  was  to  ascertain  what  was  the  existing  line, 
and  not  to  run  a new  line,  and  England  as  possessor 
of  Canada  would  be  bound  by  the  claims  of  her 
colony,  and  while  France  occupied  Canada,  the 
French  maps  without  exception  represent  the  divi- 
sional line  between  Massachusetts  and  Nova  Scotia, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  claim  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  therefore,  for  Massachusetts  to  say  to 
England,  you  claim  that  territory  under  a title  de- 
rived from  France,  what  then  is  the  claim  of  that 
country,  and  the  object  of  the  commissioners  of 
1783  was  to  ascertain  what  the  line  was,  as  it  then 
existed. 

In  regard  to  the  map,  now  presented  to  us,  if  it 
was  laid  before  the  commissioners,  which  I think  it 
was,  as  it  has  a memorandum  in  Mr.  Jay’s  writing, 
connecting  it  with  the  proposition  of  the  British  min- 
ister in  1782,  it  is  evidence  that  the  N.  W.  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  source  of  the  river  St.  John  are 
identical  according  to  this  map  and  in  Mr.  Oswald’s 
proposition.  How  comes  it  then  that  if  they  were 
identical  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  of  that 
day,  that  idea  was  not  followed  up.  This  raises  a ques- 
tion in  relation  to  which  we  cannot  lay  down  any  rule 
before  hand. 

The  commissioners  acted  on  the  assumed  accuracy 
of  the  geographical  delineations  of  the  papers  before 
them. 

The  fact  is,  as  stated  by  you  sir,  that  this  delinea- 
tion of  the  Madawaska  was  erroneous.  Jt  is  not  a 
north  and  south  river,  as  the  delineator  represented 
it.  It  should  be  northwest  and  southeast. 

Amongst  the  various  questions  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  raise,  one  of  them  would  be,  if  this  was  a 
mutual  mistake  founded  on  mutual  misapprehension; 
if  it  was  a mistake  in  the  map,  the  error  being  mu- 
tual, must  it  to  be  corrected  or  were  the  parties  to 
be  bound  by  it,  let  the  true  course  of  the  Madawaska 


turn  out  what  way  it  might?  This  question  is  not 
now  important,  since  the  question  has  been  settled, 
but  it  may  have  its  influence  and  be  worthy  of  histo- 
rical notice.  In  relation  to  these  maps,  it  is  doubtless 
a remarkable  circumstance,  that  such  a mass  of  con- 
temporaneous maps  should  be  comformable  to  the 
claim  of  the  United  States,  and  the  remarks,  which 
have  been  made  by  you  Mr.  President  on  this  subject, 
are  most  cogent. 

The  treaty  made  at  Paris  met  with  great  opposi- 
tion in  the  English  parliament,  on  the  ground  that 
it  made  a line  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  which  line  was  inconvenient  to  the  latter 
power,  or,  as  the  British  minister  said,  it  made  the 
United  States  mistress  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Maps  of  the  disputed  territory  w^pc 
then  published,  which  accompanied  the  parliamen- 
tary debates,  and  were  under  the  inspection  of  Lord 
Shelbourne,  and  Mr.  Oswald;  and  it  is  very  extraor- 
dinary, indeed,  incredible,  that  these  maps,  making- 
out  a case  for  the  United  States,  were  erroneous  in 
point  of  fact,  and  yet  that  no  one  in  the  foreign  of- 
fice, or  any  minister  of  the  British  government,  made 
the  slightest  suggestion,  or  uttered  one  word  against, 
the  accuracy  of  those  maps.  On  the  contrary,  they 
defended  the  treaty  on  the  ground  afforded  by  the 
maps,  and  not  on  the  ground  that  the  maps  were  er- 
roneous. 

It  is  a matter  of  historical  notoriety,  that  from  the 
time  of  that  treaty  to  this  day,  it  was  impossible  to 
bring  the  two  governments  to  agree  on  that  question, 
in  relation  to  thebounds  of  the  treaty;  and  the  fair  im- 
port of  it  is,  that  the  case  w^as  always  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  I doubt  that  any  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman would  deny  it. 

It  never  was  used  as  an  argument,  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bring  the  line  any  where  else.  But  there  was 
an  idea  pressed  on  the  king  of  Holland,  that  there 
existed  difficulties  in  ascertainingthe  meaning  of  the 
treaty,  and  this  lead  his  majesty  as  difficulties  of 
similar  character  in  private  life  induce  arbitrators 
or  referees  to  do,  to  split  the  difference,  and  make  a 
compromise  between  the  parties. 

The  English  argument  in  favor  of  the  claim  has 
always  been  based  less  on  the  terms  of  the  treaty  it- 
self, than  on  the  external  considerations,  and  especi- 
ally the  great  inconvenience  of  such  a line  of  demar- 
cation, and  the  high  improbability  thatEngland  would 
ever  agree  to  a line  unnecessarily  separating  her  own 
provinces,  and  rendering  the  communication  between 
them  dependent  on  a foreign  power. 

The  treaty  of  Washington,  or  rather  the  negotia- 
tions which  preceded  them  were  entered  into  on  prin- 
ciples of  compromise.  When  the  present  adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  it  felt  that  ont*  arbitration 
had  failed,  though  conducted  by  learned,  liberal,  and 
competent  individuals,  and  the  government  felt  them- 
selves obliged  to  enter  into  another,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  refer  the  question  to  some  independent 
power.  But  as  the  settlement  of  the  question  must 
turn  on  a compromise,  it  was  thought  that  the  par- 
ties themselves  might  settle  the  difficulty  without  re- 
fering  it  to  a third  power.  It  was  in  that  spirit  the 
negotiations  of  1842  was  commenced.  It  was  that 
spirit  which  actuates  one  neighbor  who  in  the  word3 
of  scripture,  says  “Let  us  agree  with  our  neighbor 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  way  with  him.”  The  negotia- 
tion was  entered  into  in  a similar  spirit  to  what  it 
would  be  between  two  neighboring  farmers  be- 
tween whose  lands  runs  a line,  inconvenient  to 
one  or  both  of  them,  and  in  difficulties  which  in 
such  cases  in  private  life  must  be  settled  not  on  a 
principle  of  taking  all  and  yielding  nothing,  but  on 
the  principle  of  mutually  conveniencing  both  parties, 
alike  fair,  honorable  and  equitable  to  each.  I believe, 
or  at  least  I trust,  that  your  judgment  and  that  of 
the  country,  will  ultimately  be  that  the  arrangement 
made  in  this  case  was  unobjectionable.  For  in  the 
first  place,  I will  maintain  that  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts are  better  off  this  day,  than  if  lord  Ashburton 
signed  a quit  claim  of  the  whole  land  in  dispute,  and 
went  back  to  London  without  signing  any  treaty,  for 
they  have  got  more  from  the  navigation  of  Ihe  St. 
Johns  and  other  parts,  than  the  value  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory we  gave  up  in  return  for  them,  north  of  the 
St.  Johns.  And  as  to  the  United  States,  if  we  may 
trust  to  the  highest  parties,  judgment,  and  to  that  of 
intelligent  men  who  understood  the  question,  and 
looking  at  the  map,  a great  and  desirable  object  was 
attained  for  the  United  States,  and  New  York  in  par- 
ticular, by  the  settlement  of  that  question.  But 
though  those  objects  have  been  gained,  it  does  not 
follow  because  they  are  highly  advantageous  to  the 
United  States,  that  it  must  be  disadvantageous  or  dis- 
honorable to  the  other  party,  in  the  treaty.  By  no 
means.  It  would  evince  a mean  and  narrow  spirit, 
to  think  that  nothing  can  be  gained  on  one  side  with- 
out so  much  being  lost  on  the  other.  In  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  one  in  question,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  mutual  advantage  and  convenience 


of  all,  and  England  has  no  reason  to  complain,  when 
she  has  obtained  all  she  wanted,  and  got  a good  line 
of  communication  between  her  provinces.  Who 
then  has  to  complain.  Maine  and  Massachusetts  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  their  agents  adopted  the  trea- 
ty; the  English  government  ratified  it — and  how  far 
the  United  States  has  benefitted  by  this  treaty,  let 
the  vote  of  both  houses  of  congress  decide,  who  gave 
a greater  majority  in  favor  of  it  than  was  ever  given 
for  any  other  treaty. 

With  respect  to  the  publication  of  Featherston- 
haugh  and  the  articles  in  the  London  press,  about 
the  Paris  map,  I hope  no  one  supposes  that  so  far  as 
the  government  of  the  United  States  are  concerned, 
that  all  those  tilings  are  exciting  any  great  sensation 
at  Washington.  (A  laugh.) 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  there  must  be  a new 
arbitration,  unless  it  was  cut  off  by  some  compro- 
mise, the  government  thought  it  their  duty  to  ask 
the  two  states  to  take  part  in  the  negotiation,  assur- 
ing them  that  no  line  of  boundary  would  be  agreed 
on  without  their  consent  to  all  the  stipulations  in  re- 
lation to  it,  and  the  two  states  agreed  to  take  part  in 
it,  with  the  stipulation  that  their  commissioners, 
should  be  unanimous.  Under  those  circumstances, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  lay  before 
them  all  and  every  information  they  had  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  public  offices  were  ransacked  and  every 
treaty  or  document  which  could  be  discovered  was 
presented  before  them,  and  amongst  others,  that  in 
relation  to  the  treaty  at  Paris.  If  it  had  any  tenden- 
cy to  alter  their  views  on  the  subject,  it  was  before 
them  for  their  consideration;  and  with  all  other  doc- 
uments, which  could  be  obtained,  was  put  in  their 
possession  to  guide  and  govern  them  in  discharging 
their  duties.  But  I confess  I did  not  think  it  my 
duty  to  tell  lord  Ashburton  that  I had  a piece  of 
doubtful  testimony,  which,  if  it  could  make  out  any 
thing,  would  make  in  prejudice  of  our  claims. — 
(Loud  applause.) 

I will  not  at  present  make  any  further  remarks, 
as  I had  no  expectation  of  being  called  on  to  address 
you  this  evening,  on  a subject,  in  regard  to  which  I 
am  placed  in  rather  a delicate  situation.  I rest  sa- 
tisfied with  the  judgment  of  the  country  that,  in  the 
first  place  nothing  disreputable,  dishonorable, or  pre- 
judicial has  been  done  regarding  the  line  of  things, 
that  a fair  honorable  disposition  was  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  negotiation, by  the  government, 
in  which  I had  some  agency,  to  end  a controversy, 
which  had  disturbed  the  country  for  fifty  years,  and 
often  with  the  effect  of  agitating  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  country,  and  spreading  distrust 
amongst  men  having  dealings  with  each  other. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  then  unanimously 
tendered,  the  question  being  put  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent, to  the  president  and  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  they 
were  requested  to  furnish  copies  of  their  remarks  for 
publication,  and  the  society  adjourned. 


THE  TARIFF  POLICY  OF  G.  BRITAIN. 


AMERICAN  INDEBTEDNESS. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  of  December  20, 
1842,  contains  a letter  from  one  of  our  townsmen, 
which  from  its  tone  and  initials,  we  may  readily  pre- 
sume to  be  Mr.  Elliott  Cresson.  It  was  our  intention 
to  have  published  it  at  an  earlier  day,  but  as  the  ex- 
pressed determination  of  sir  Robert  Peel  has  been 
promulgated  not  to  recede  from  his  position  on  the 
corn-law  question — the  whole  subjects  embraced  in 
the  letter  become  of  renewed  and  absorbing  interest. 
Mr.  Cresson,  during  his  iate  European  visit  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  studying  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  systems  claimed  by  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  a tariff,  and  is  conse- 
quently prepared  to  expose  the  one-sided  policy  of 
the  former.  We  have  placed  his  letter  in  another 
column,  and  ask  for  it  a candid  perusal — it  has  the 
true  American  tone,  and  contains  much  important 
information.  It  places  the  question  of  American  in- 
debtedness in  a fair  light,  and  affords  the  most  con- 
vincing arguments  backed  up  by  statistical  facts,  that 
reciprocity  must  be  resorted  to  and  maintained  as 
the  only  means  of  protecting  our  country  from  the 
overbearing  tariff  exactions  of  our  great  Europeaa 
rival.  The  subject  matter  of  this  letter,  opens  a 
wide  field  for  thought  and  comment,  but  we  leave  it 
to  the  reader,  with  an  assurance  that  every  one  will 
rise  from  its  perusal,  more  fully  convinced  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  protective  system,  and  of  the  stability 
of  our  own  internal  resources.  [Phil.  Sentinel. 

From  the  London  Morning  Herald. 

* “Philadelphia,  Nov.  29,  1842. 

“I  observe,  with  great  regret,  the  hostile  tone  as- 
sumed by  the  British  press  against  our  tariff.  We 
admitted  their  linens,  silks,  stuffs,  and  R.  R.  iron 
duty  free;  and  when  from  the  excess  of  this  one- 
sided •oinmerce  (they  excluding  all  the  products  of 
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all  the  free  states,  their  best  customers)  we  were 
unable  to  pay  our  debts,  there  were  no  limits  to  Eng- 
lish indignation.  Now  that  our  government,  not 
permitted  to  borrow  a dollar  in  the  English  market, 
is  to  resort  to  a tariff  averaging  30  or  40  per  cent,  to 
meet  its  pressing  wants,  the  clamour  is  equally  great. 
They  cry  out  that  we  ought  to  “reciprocate”  the  free 
trade  system.  But  how  is  the  fact?  Our  pork,  ba- 
con, beef,  &c.  are  admitted  at  a duty  of  100  to  a 150 
percent,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  prices. 
Our  flour  and  maize  are  effectually  excluded  by  sir 
Robert’s  sliding  scale.  In  August,  when  I was  in 
London,  the  duty  on  maize  (9)  was  200  per  cent,  on 
its  value  in  the  west,  where  it  is  chiefly  grown.  To 
reciprocrate  with  them  we  ought  to  double  our  pre- 
sent duties,  and  then  would  scarcely  reach  up  to  their 
“liberal  tariff.”  Let  Britain  be  assured  that  by  open- 
ing a market  to  the  production  of  our  free  states,  as 
she  does  to  the  great  staple  of  the  south,  the  dispo- 
sition of  our  population  to  consume  her  products  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  means  of  payment  would  not 
only  render  our  tariff  no  real  injury  to  the  largest 
legitimate  intercourse  with  her;  but  by  the  very  fact 
that  it  allows  some  branches  of  domestic  industry 
absolutely  necessary  to  our  prosperty  to  live,  our 
wants  will  be  brought  more  nearly  to  an  approxima- 
tion with  our  means  of  payment.  Let  her  contrast 
the  vast  purchase  made  from  her  by  the  free  states, 
with  the  paltry  amount  she  even  now  permits  them 
to  send  of  their  staples,  and  the  injustice  long  in- 
flicted on  them  must  be  strikingly  apparent.  Thus 
Pennsylvania  imports  5,000,000  dollars  of  British 
goods  per  annum,  and  is  only  able  to  send  $150,000 
of  her  products  in  return!  But  sir  Robert  in  his 
late  speech  on  the  corn  laws,  gravely  alludes  to  the 
anomalous  position  of  affairs  here  in  1836,  and  as- 
serts that  we  cannot  supply  Britain  when  her  crops 
fall  short!  Let  us  examine  this  position. 

Our  population  is  now  17,500,000,  and  our  wheat 
crop  this  year  estimated  at  110,000.000  of  bushels, 
or  more  than  six  bushels  and  a quarter  per  head. — 
Then  we  have  311,000,000  bushels  of  maize,  or  near- 
ly 18  bushels  more  per  head.  Substract  from  this 
supply  of  24  bushels  and  a quarter  for  each  consum- 
er, free  arid  slave,  in  the  United  States  the  quantum 
of  corn  consumed  by  each  free  born  Briton  and  our 
excess  will  be  found  ample  to  supply  every  possible 
demand.  Nor  is  this  all — for  by  creating  a demand 
for  this  surplus,  the  extra  price  it  would  then  com- 
mand will  not  only  protect  the  British  grower  from 
a ruinous  competition  (burdened  as  our  corn  must 
be,  by  freight  and  charges  before  reaching  her  mar- 
kets,) but,  by  the  remuneration  realized  to  the  Ame- 
rican farmer,  enabled  him  to  make  larger  purchases 
than  ever  of  British  fabrics.  In  former  times,  the 
ditticuiy  of  reaching  the  Atlantic  markets  precluded 
our  shipment  of  any  great  amount  of  corn  or  provi- 
sions. Now,  our  7,000  miles  of  rail-roads  and  ca- 
nals afford  facilities  for  meeting  any  possible  de- 
mand, at  remunerating  prices.  If  foreign  nations 
refuse  us  a reciprocal  commerce  on  the  only  true 
basis  of  trade — that  of  a fair  exchange  of  equiva- 
lents naturally  needed,  American  ingenuity  shar- 
pened by  necessity,  will  find  the  best  mode  of  con- 
verting our  redundance  into  the  means  of  meeting 
our  every  want.  Thus  the  ruinous  prices,  at  which 
western  pork  was  sold  has  elicited  a new  process  by 
which  the  lard  has  been  successfully  converted  into 
oil  and  stearine;  so  that  the  ‘whale  of  the  prairie’ 
has  rendered  the  whole  of  the  ocean,  the  olive  of 
Italy,  and  palm  of  Africa,  no  longer  needful  to  the 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  west.  The  oil  sup- 
plies the  lamp,  the  locomotive,  and  the  manufacturer, 
and  when  clarified  supplants  the  Lucca  on  the  table; 
while  the  stearine  has  banished  already  the  sperm  of 
candles.  Even  tallow  has  been  subjected  to  a simi- 
lar process,  and  no  one  manufactory  has  consumed 
10.0UU  gallons  of  tallow  oil,  being  equally  useful  and 
only  one  half  the  price  of  olive  oil.  Maize  not  remu- 
nerating the  farmer  at  its  present  low  price,  a revo- 
lution is  beginning  to  convert  the  stalk  of  this  invalu- 
able plant  into  sugar  and  molasses.  The  process  has 
been  found  very  simple  ; and  so  large  an  amount  of 
saccharine  matter  has  been  realized  by  accurate  ex- 
periments, that  it  will,  to  a great  extent  supercede 
the  products  of  the  cane. 

The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  is  becoming 
an  object  of  interest  in  various  parts  of  the  union. 
I have  seen  a variety  of  ribands,  velvets,  .hosiery, 
and  figured  silks  for  ladies’  dresses,  all  good  of  their 
kind.  Sewing  silk  made  here  is  greatly  preferred  to 
any  foreign  article,  and  yesterday  Mrs.  M’Lanaham 
told  me  that,  although  she  commenced  the  silk  bu- 
siness 18  months  since,  entirely  without  capital,  her 
success  has  been  so  complete  that  if  aided  with  very 
moderate  means,  the  business  would  be  very  lucra- 
tive, m spite  of  the  hard  times.’  Fins  are  now  made 
at  Birmingham,  Connecticut,  at  the  rate  of  a million 
a-day.  The  head  and  pin  are  one  and  indivisible, 
and  by  great  improvements  upon  the  European  man- 


ner of  manufacturing,  the  quality  of  the  article  is 
far  superior,  although  at  a reduced  price.  At  Pro- 
vidence, a company,  with  a capital  of  $150,000,  man- 
ufacture 2000  gross  of  screws  per  day,  using  600 
tons  of  American  iron  per  annum,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  50  men,  50  boys,  and  200  females.  This 
article  is  very  superior,  and  from  its  extension  will 
soon  supply  the  home  market.  A large  sum  is  now 
saved  each  year  in  locks,  hinges,  tools,  and  cutlery, 
not  only  in  keeping  down  the  heavy  balance  accu- 
mulating against  us  by  the  operation  of  the  illiberal 
policy  of  England,  but  by  obtaining  far  better 
articles  than  those  shipped  by  ‘Brummagem.’  Nor 
has  the  south  been  entirely  unmindful  of  the  loud 
denunciations  fulminated  against  her  by  your  aboli- 
tionists, and  by  Clarkeson  & Co’s  threat  that  in  five 
years  not  a pound  of  southern  cotton  should  find  a 
racket  in  England.  Wisely  anticipating  that  peri- 
od, they  have  been  erecting  manufactories  of  cotton 
and  hemp  in  all  the  slave  states,  and  some  of  their 
goods  are  in  high  repute  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states.  By  these  domestic  supplies,  and  the  strong 
hold  those  of  cotton,  wool,  and  iron  have  taken  in 
New  England,  the  United  States  will  ere  long  sup- 
ply all  their  own  wants,  unless  Britain  shall  see  the 
necessity  of  relaxing  her  suicidal  system.  Mean- 
while, notwithstanding  the  severe  pressure  of  the 
times,  our  public  works  are  slowly  though  steadily 
advancing  towards  completion. 

Yesterday  the  last  link  of  the  Richmond  and 
Fredericksburg  rail-road  was  completed  between  the 
the  latter  place  on  the  Potomac  in  lieu  of  the  bad 
road  so  ludicrously  described  by  Boz,  thus  complet- 
ing the  entire  line  between  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans.  The  same  company  has  placed  new  steam 
boats  on  the  Potomac,  and  a powerful  ice  boat  to 
obviate  the  effects  of  occasional  frosts.  The  rail- 
roads further  south  are  slowly  advancing.  The  cen- 
tral rail-road  of  Georgia  has  just  opened  154  miles 
to  the  Aconu;  and  from  Cincinnati  has  just  laid  down 
28  miles  with  American  rails.  The  Lehigh  compa- 
ny have  nearly  finished  their  line  between  that  river 
and  the  Susquehanna.  The  New  York  and  Erie 
rail-road  is  to  have  70  miles  more  finished  to  Bing- 
hampton,  which  is  so  nearly  complete  that  the  pro- 
prietors along  the  line  have  determined  to  effect  it 
themselves.  That  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  600  miles, 
is  now  in  full  operation;  and  the  short  connecting  - 
link  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  has 
been  recently  opened.  Only  last  week  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  opened  their  rail-road  to  Cumberland 
— 178  miles  being  now  completed.  On  the  canal 
I hence  to  Baltimore,  captain  Stockton’s  enterprise  has 
[ established  a line  of  steamers  propelled  by  Errics- 
I son’s  screw,  by  which  the  pries-  of  travelling  has 
been  reduce^  from  four  dollars  to  two  dollars.  Thus 
facilities  for  travelling  and  for  the  facilitation  of 
transportation  have  been  greatly  increased  of  late, 
and  with  them  a corresponding  economy  of  time  and 
money.  I ought  to  add,  that  the  great  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  230  miles  in  length,  has  opened  a steam-  ] 
boat  navigation  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Missis- 
sippi. All  these  items  go  to  show  that  so  soon  as 
confidence  revives  and  money  becomes  once  more 
plentiful,  we  shall  be  in  a condition  either  to  offer  a 
lucrative  commerce  to  Britain  on  lair  terms,  or  if 
they  are  denied,  to  supply  almost  every  want — tea 
and  coffee  excepted — at  home.  Even  wine  is  now 
made  in  considerable  quantities,  and  one  gentleman 
gave  me  a graphic  sketch  of  his  late  visit  to  Reading, 
where  from  the  various  vineyards,  he  enjoyed  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape,  manufactured  to  resemble 
the  principal  European  varieties. 

Au  contraire,  the  temperance  reformation  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly,  and  in  our  own  city  no  less  than  three 
hundred  taverns  and  ginshops  have  been  closed,  and 
the  inmates  in  the  alms  house  have  equally  diminished 
in  number.  The  colliers  on  the  Schuylkill  have 
taken  “the  pledge”  to  a great  extent.  Even  this 
change  must  add  vastly  to  the  effective  industry  of 
the  nation.  Do  urge  brother  John  to  avail  himself 
of  so  good  a customer  before  it  shall  be  too  late. — 
Your  papers  threaten  us  with  extensive  smuggling; 
but  even  that  resource  will  prove  unavailing  when 
our  manufactures  shall  rival  yours  in  cheapness  and 
excel  them  in  quality,  as  many  of  the  more  substan- 
tial now  do.  In  pigments,  marbles,  and  metals,  new 
discoveries  are  constantly  being  made.  It  is  said 
that  the  most  extensive  beds  of  copper  ore  in  the 
world  have  been  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 
They  have  never  been  wrought  till  now,  but  a cou- 
ple of  Yankees  iri  testing  its  richness  recently 
brought  away  three  tons  of  pigs  produced  by  the 
roughest  smelting  process.  In  Rhode  Island  also  has 
copper  been  lately  found.  Lead  exists,  you  know, 
in  any  quantity,  and  the  receipts  are  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  new  tariff  is  reviving  the  courage 
of  the  iron  masters.  The  crane  works  are  again  in 
blast;  and  the  president  of  the  Lehigh  company  in- 
formed me  that  they  had  recently  sold  a large  water 


power,  for  propelling  a new  iron  works  to  manufac- 
ture with  anthracite  exclusively;  and  I observe  that 
a number  of  others  have  recommenced  active  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  very  true  that  when  all  our  canvass  was 
spread,  and  all  looked  tranquil,  we  were  suddenly 
taken  aback,  and  the  ship  of  state  is  but  slowly 
righting  after  suffering  greatly  in  sails  and  spars,  but 
the  hull  is  sound  as  ever,  and  with  all  the  advant- 
ages we  possess — the  exuberance  of  our  virgin  soil, 
the  mineral  treasures  it  abounds  with,  and  a nation- 
al domain  of  1,300,000,000  acres  to  meet  our  paltry 
national  debt,  together  with  ceaseless  energy,  nerved 
to  new  activity  by  a sense  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
doubled industry  an  economy  to  meet  our  obliga- 
tions, we  need  nothing  but  a sound  national  currency 
and  a little  time  to  become  eminently  prosperous. — 
Strange  that  Britain,  with  her  proverbial  sagacity, 
instead  of  aiding  her  best  customer  to  become  again 
a profitable  customer,  seems  only  intent  on  forcing 
sales — extricating  the  last  shilling  from  the  country, 
and  needlessly  adding  to  the  panic.  Many  concerns, 
and  many  of  our  public  works,  which  only  needed  a 
little  aid  to  have  kept  afloat — paid  all,— and  flour- 
ished,— are  now  utterly  and  hopelessly  crushed. — 
This  is  the  more  inexplicable,  as  there  is  no  pressure 
in  London,  and  money  at  two  per  cent,  per  annum. 
We  have  been  greatly  in  fault,  overrating  the  present 
availability  of  our  resources.  Nor  has  England  been 
blameless  herself. 


Our  people  were  first  tempted  to  their  ruin  by 
boundless  credits  freely  offered  alike  to  the  worthy 
and  unworthy;  and  when  her  corn  laws — suicidal  to 
herself,  and  unjust  to  us,  destroyed  the  balance  of 
trade  and  absorbed  nine  millions  of  her  gold,  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  escape  the  disastrous  reaction 
of  her  own  panic,  which  fell  upon  us  like  an  ava- 
lanche, and  swept  all  before  it.  In  most  cases  the 
non-paying  states  merely  suspended  payment  from 
sheer  inability.  Their  corn  and  provisions  were  ac- 
tually excluded  from  the  British  market  and  were 
valueless.  Had  she  adopted  a system  of  wise  reci- 
procity, such  a state  of  affairs  would  never  have 
happened.  The  cry  “of  repudiation”  has  been  ab- 
surdly reiterated  against  us.  “The  Genesee  Travel- 
ler” has  given  in  one  of  your  papers  in  London, 
November  1,  a most  sensible  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, which  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  to  correct 
misapprehension  and  remove  groundless  hostility. — 
If  Britain  is  determined  to  drive  us  from  her  ports, 
to  form  new  tastes;  and  compel  us  to  trade  exclusive- 
ly with  the  continent,  she  cannot  adopt  a more  effec- 
tual mode  of  carrying  out  her  designs.  She  accuses 
us  of  being  “thin  skinned.”  Certes,  we  are  emi- 
nently indisposed  to  have  our  country  treated  with 
harsh  invective;  and  it  this  is  persisted  in,  whilst 
we  are  denied  the  means  of  discharging  our  debts 
in  the  very  articles  she  most  needs,  a national  pride, 
stung  by  a sense  of  injustice  long  persisted  in,  will 
institute  a strict  investigation  of  the  British  tariff, 
and  perchance  mete  out  evenhanded  justice  by  “re- 
ciprocating” its  enactments  relative  to  our  tobacco, 
corn,  and  provisions. 

“Our  friend,  Mr.  T.  and  family  are  delighted  with 
their  exchange  of  London  for  Philadelphia.  They 
are  struck  with  the  dazzling  brightness  of  our  at- 
mosphere; the  peculiar  neatness  of  our  city;  the  state 
of  society;  its  social  intercourse;  the  vast  variety, 
abundance,  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  rents,  and 
other  essentiaLs  of  comfort  and  luxury.  The  kindly 
intercourse  of  the  sister  countries  would  be  much 
promoted  if  a few  of  our  respectable  and  intelligent 
families,  who  now  throng  your  continental  towns, 
were  to  spend  a few  years  here.  Our  country,  her 
institutions,  and  people  would  then  be  better  under- 
stood in  the  “father  land.”  As  a specimen  of  the 
standard  of  rents,  Mr.  Coleman’s  noble  mansion  is 
offered  at  800  dollars  (=£165)  per  annum,  taxes  and 
water  rents  included.  Since  writing  the  foregoing, 
I learn  that  Mr.  Hill,  of  Ohio,  has  this  year  raised 
2,000,000  of  silk  worms,  reeled  the  cocoons,  and 
manufactured  various  stiles  of  goods  which  sold  for 
9,000  dollars  affording  him  a profit  of  ten  per  cent, 
in  working  up  the  reeled  silk.  Believe  me,  ever  truly, 


yours, 


“E.  C.” 


TIIE  TREATY  OP  WASHINGTON. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS ON  THE  ASHBURTON  TREATY. 

House  of  Commons,  March  21,  1843. 

Lord  Palmerston  brought  forward  his  long-threat- 
ened motion  relative  to  the  Ashburton  treaty,  by 
moving  for  copies  of  all  communications  which  have 
taken  place  between  the  government  or  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  the  treaty  signed  at  Washington  on 
the  9th  day  of  August,  1842,  and  to  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  that  treaty;  and  copies  or  extracts  of  all 
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communications  on  the  same  suhjects  between  her 
majesty’s  secretary  of  state  and  lord  Ashburton.  He 
claimed  the  papers  as  necessary  to  complete  the  se- 
ries already  published  up  to  the  time  that  he  left  of- 
fice, and  as  necessary  to  determine  the  relative  share 
of  praise  or  blame  to  be  awarded  to  lord  Ashburton 
or  the  government  at  home.  In  the  performance  of 
a public  duty,  he  despised  the  insinuation  that  he 
meant  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  with  whom  it  especi- 
ally behoves  us  to  keep  on  friendly  terms.  He  en- 
tered into  an  historical  review  pf  the  treaties  and  ne- 
gotiations, from  1782  and  1783  to  the  award  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  refused  by  the  Americans. 
The  American  grovernment  pressed  the  British  go- 
vernment for  a commission  not  only  to  report  on  the 
disputed  territory,  but  finally  to  decide  upon  it,  with 
power  to  refer  disputed  points  to  a special  commission 
consisting  of  three,  scientific  men;  but  they  annexed 
to  the  proposal  inadmissible  conditions— that  the  map 
of  Mitchell  should  be  acknowledged  as  evidence, 
though  it  was  known  to  be  very  incorrect,  and  that  a 
commissioner  for  Maine  should  attend  the  survey. — 
The  British  government  chose  to  coniine  the  negoti- 
ation to  the  federal  government;  but  they  sent  colo- 
nel Mudge  and  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  as  a separate 
commission  to  obtain  information;  and  they  ascer- 
tained in  two  surveys,  that  the  British  line  did,  and 
the  American  line  did  not,  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  That  information,  coupled  with  the  dis- 
covery of  a certain  red-line  map  drawn  by  the  very 
negotiators  of  the  original  treaty,  and  confirming 
the  British  claim,  placed  the  government  in  1841  in 
a situation  in  which  none  of  Lheir  predecessors  had 
been  placed.  It  was  then  open  to  them  to  appoint 
another  commission  of  survey,  with  arbitrary  power 
on  disputed  points — another  direct  reference  to  ar- 
bitration— and  the  new  evidence  would  have  made  it 
little  difficult  to  establish  the  British  claim;  or  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a conventional  line.  Such  a line  might 
have  been  negotiated  by  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  or  the  United  States’  minister  here,  or 
by  means  of  a special  mission.  With  every  respect 
for  the  public  talents  and  private  virtues  of  lord 
Ashburton,  he  condemned  the  choice  of  him  as  a ne- 
gotiator. Government  ought  to  have  sent  a man 
who  would  be  heart  and  soul  in  the  British  cause, 
and  would  have  no  leaning  to  the  opponent  party. — 
But  lord  Ashburton  was  both  a British  arid  Ameri- 
can citizen;  and  though  he  had  princely  possessions 
in  England,  he  was  deeply  connected  with  America. 
Moreover,  some  technical  experience  of  diplomacy 
was  essential  in  the  business  of  negotiation;  if  such 
skill,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  united  with  the  most  conciliatory  mam 
ners,  were  the  combination  required,  sir  Charles 
Vaughan  might  have  been  fitly  selected;  if  a title  of 
peerage  were  required  in  addition  to  these  qualifica 
tions,  lord  Heytesbury  might  well  have  been  ap- 
pointed. Lord  Ashburton,  however,  proceeded  to  his 
post;  and  he  began  with  a mistake.  The  noble  lord 
(Ashburton)  complained  that  it  was  unfair  that  he 
should  be  subjected  to  the  disadvantage  of  making 
the  first  proposal.  There  was  nothing  unfair  in  re- 
quiring the  noble  lord  to  make  the  first  proposal,  even 
if  it  were  a disadvantage  to  make  that  proposal.  It  was 
natural  for  Mr.  Webster  to  say  to  the  noble  lord, 
“You  have  been  sent  by  your  country  here;  you  have 
crossed  the  Atianlic,  braving  its  gales  and  its  storms; 
you  must  have  something  to  say,  [laughter;]  you 
must  have  some  proposal;  tell  us  what  it  is.”  But  he 
did  not  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  it  a dis- 
advantage to  have  the  first  move  in  a negotiation,  any 
more  than  in  chess,  if  this  move  were  skillully  made. 
But  if  that  first  move  were  imprudently  and  unskil- 
fully made,  then  in  negotiation,  as  in  chess,  it  might 
cause  the  individual  who  made  it  to  be  checkmated, 
as  he  believed  the  noble  lord  had  been.  However, 
the  noble  lord  at  length  made  a proposition,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  his  ultimatum.  He  thought  it  ought  to 
have  been  his  ultimatum , for  he  ought  not  to  have 
gone  further  with  respect  at  least  to  the  territorial 
division.  Still  it  was  unusual  to  make  the  first  pro- 
position an  ultimatum.  This  was  not  courteous,  but 
rather  offensive  to  the  parly  negotiated  with.  It  was 
the  way  in  which  a strong  power  negotiated  with  the 
weak,  a conqueror  with  a vanquished  party.  It  is 
saying,  “This  is  my  first  word  and  my  last;  take  this, 
or  you  shall  have  nothing.”  This  was  not  consistent 
with  national-courtesy,and  it  was,  moreover,  inexpedi- 
ent. A party  negotiating  was  anxious  to  show  the 
party  who  employed  him  that  at  the  end  of  the  ne- 
gotiation he  had  gained  something  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  it;  and  therefore  he  some- 
times, even  intentionally,  demanded  more  than  he 
meant  to  accept,  that  he  might  have  a leather  in  his 
cap  by  being  enabled  to  gain  something  in  the  end  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding  Lord  Palmerston  describ- 
ed lord  Ashburton’s  concession,  after  this  ultimatum, 
of  the  Madawaska  settlements,  and  a tract  of  terri- 


tory north  of  the  St.  Johns,  declaring  his  conviction, 
that  if  he  had  exhibited  the  same  firmness  as  had 
been  shown  by  the  American  minister,  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  negotiation  would  have  terminated  in 
the  establishment  of  the  St.  Johns’  boundary.  He 


dinner  that  other  disputed  points  must  be  settled  in 
same  spirit  as  the  boundary  question — that  of  u un- 
qualified concession.  In  the  remark  of  lord  Ashbur- 
ton that  Boston  was  “the  cradle  of  American  free- 
dom and  independence,”  spoke  the  American  citizen 


described  how  the  negotiation  ought  to  have  been  rather  than  the  British  subject. 

conducted.  Lord  Ashburton  ought  to  have  proceed-  g]R  robert  pEEI.  indignantly  commented  on  the 
cd  upon  the  understanding  that  all  that  England  was  unbecoming  course  taken  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who 
to  get  must  be  obtained  by  concessions  for  a eonsi-  move(j  for  papers  which  had  already  been  refused, 
deration;  and  there  were  several  equivalents  which  instead  of  moving  a direct  vote  of  censure,  which 
he  might  have  reserved  for  the  purpose  the  free  na-  government  could  meet  by  a direct  vote  of  appro- 
vigation  of  the  St.  Johns;  thecountry  between  irie  two  bation,  and  carry  it  by  a large  majority.  [Cheers.] 
branches  of  the  Connecticut,  extensively  occupied  gj,.  Robert  first  took  up  those  parts  of  Lord  Falmer- 
by  American  citizens;  Rouse’s  Point;  the  Sugar  Is-  | stori’s  speech  relating  to  the  subject  of  slavery;  con- 
lands  of  St.  George;  and  a great  tract  of  four  mil-  tending  that  the  provision  in  the  new  treaty  was 


lion  acres  of  metalliferous  land.  Lord  Ashburton, 
in  fact,  went  over  to  America  with  a bag  of  equiva- 
lents . which  he  found  so  uneasy  a burden  that  he 
d thrown  them  all  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Webster;  in 
short,  he  shot  his  bag  without  keeping  one  equiva- 
lent at  the  bottom.  [Hear,  hear,  hear,  and  a laugh.] 


fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  not  a departure 
from  it.  Had  Lord  Palmerston,  during  his  ten  years 
of  office,  been  able  to  persuade  the  American  go- 
vernment to  agree  to  the  right  of  search?  Had  he 
persuaded  them,  as  Lord  Ashburton  had  done,  to  co- 
operate with  England  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  The 
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Mr.  Webster  had  taken  them  up  one  by  one;  and  first,  French  government  had  undoubtedly  refused  to  ra- 
he  said,  “You  give  us  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Johns  i ^ j fy  the  treaty;  but  was  that  owing,  as  Lord  Palmer- 


giv 

river;  we  are  obliged  for  that — it  will  be  very  useful 
to  us.”  And  he  put  that  surrender  in  his  pocket, 
never  to  be  relurned.  Then  he  said,  “Can  you  give 
us  up  the  question  of  the  ferry  streams?  It  is  very 
little,  but  still  I will  pocket  that.”  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  Rouse’s  Point,  and  the  long  line  of  frontier 
belonging  to  it,  that  was  a most  important  conces- 
sion. The  American  government  was  well  aware  of 
the  value  of  Rouse’s  Point,  and  yet  it  had  been  ten- 
dered to  them  without  being  asked  for.  In  reply-, 
they  said  they  were  very  much  obliged,  and  would 
take  care  that  Great  Britain  did  not  get  it  again. — 
[Hear,  and  laughter  ] Then  the  Sugar  Island  had 
been  given  up:  America  replied,  the  surrender  was 
very  kind  on  the  part  of  England,  who  had  already 
plenty  of  sugar  islands  while  they  before  had  none. 
With  respect  to  the  mineral  district  the  noble  lord 
was  in  like  manner  thanked  for  it;  and  though  the 
Americans  did  not  state  it  Was  at  present  of  value, 
yet  they  calculated  upon  getting  some  rich  English- 
men to  lend  them  money  to  work  those  mines,  which 


j ston  had  alleged,  to  General  Cass?  No,  but  to  the 
j noble  Lord  himself,  whose  Syrian  policy  had  incens- 
I ed  the  French  against  England.  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
| letter  to  the  admiralty  only  had  reference  to  the  pre- 
vention of  unjustifiable  attempts  upon  slave  proper- 
ty on  the  coasts  of  countries  not  subject  to  British 
municipal  law.  To  prevent  abuses  in  the  extradi- 
; tion  of  persons  from  one  country,  charged  with  hei- 
nous offences  in  the  other — a very  necessary  mea- 
sure— a bill  would  be  introduced  on  a future  day. — 
On  the  subject  of  the  slaves  imported  in  the  Creole, 
Lord  Ashburton  had  stated,  broadly  and  decidedly, 
that  the  principles  of  general  law  had  affirmed  the 
right  of  the  slaves  to  their  liberty,  and  had  denied 
the  claim  of  the  owners  to  compensation;  but  he  had 
made  no  stipulation,  and  he  had  reserved  the  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  his  government.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Oregon  territory  it  was  not  necessary  to 
say  much.  “We  have  to  deal,  however,  with  the 
American  government,  and  not  with  the  senate;  and 
from  that  government  we  have  on  this  subject  met 


would  be  a great  source  of  profit  to  them.  AH  i with  no  repulse,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  hope 
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these  things  had  been  given  up  at  that  stage  of  the 
negotiation  when  lord  Ashburton  wished  to  keep  the 
great  territory  north  of  the  St.  Johns  river.  At  the 
end  of  the  negotiation,  the  noble  lord  had  nothing  to 
offer  as  an  equivalent;  and  eventually  the  noble  lord 
was  in  that  position  that  he  could  only  say,  “Draw 
up  the  treaty,  send  it  to  me  quickly, and  I will  sign 
it.”  Lord  Palmerston  predicted  that  the  concession 


that  in  the  course  of  a few  months  arrangements  will 
be  made  calculated  to  preclude  the  chance  of  future 
differences.  If  the  senate  ever  should  pass  a bill 
upon  the  subject,  it  cannot  take  effect  without  the 
consent  of  the  executive  government.  Such  an 
event  could  never  be  a cause  of  war.  The  execu- 
tive government  have  already  signified  to  us  their  sen- 
timents on  the  subject,  and  I feel  I am  quite  war- 


of  Itouse’s  Point  would  necessitate  the  erection  of  ranteci  jn  the  statements  which  I have  been  making. ’’ 
another  fort  lower  down  the  Richelieu  to  keep  the 
Americans  in  check.  To  another  part  of  the  treaty 
there  was  the  fashionable  application  of  a sliding! 
scale.  Articles  9th  and  2d  he  characterized  as  mak- 


He  then  turned  to  the  settlement  of  the  Maine  boun- 
dary, showing  that  Lord  Ashburton  had  achieved  a 
settlement,  where  others  had  failed  through  the  long 
„ course  of  sixtv  years.  After  the  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
ing  very  great  steps  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  j from  1783)  this  government  found  itself  in  a worse 


the  slave  trade — backward;  and  as  abandoning  the 
explicit  pledge  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  that  both 
parties  bound  themselves  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave 


position;  for  the  attempted  settlement  by  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  was  a failure.  When  the  United  States 
ha*!  declined  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  king  of 


^d,!’ „e"£aF„m.en. r ! the  Netherlands,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  three  succes- 

„„  " " *"  . ..  sjve  years,  went  on,  pressing  those  states  to  agree  to 

that  award;  which  would  have  advanced  the  Ameri- 
can boundary  to  the  crest  of  the  very  hills  overlook- 
ing the  St.  Lawrence.  For  those  three  years  he  had 
taken  no  military  opinions  upon  tffis  boundary;  and 
now  he  came  forward  with  a motion  condemning 
I this  adjustment  as  dangerous  to  the  British  frontier. 
Lord  Ashburton,  it  was  said,  had  no  technical  skill 
in  diplomacy:  to  be  sure,  he  was  not  used  to  frame 
protocols;  but  compare  what  he  had  done  with  the 
acts  of  the  late  ministers  in  their  ten  years  of  pow- 
er, with  the  master  mind  of  the  noble  Lord  to  direct 
them,  and  the  full  opportunity  of  employing  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan,  and  Lord  Pleytesbury  too,  as  they 
had  not  suffered  him  to  go  and  govern  India.  In  1838 
they  themselves  proposed  a compromise  by  which  to 
divide  the  disputed  territory:  that  was  the  principle 
which  they  then  said  was  the  most  simple  and  just. 
“Now  I wish  the  house  to  bear  in  mind,”  said  Sir 
Robert,  “what  it  is  I am  laboring  to  prove.  1 want 
to  show  that  when  we  came  into  power,  it  was  most 
desirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  effect  a concilia- 
tory arrangement  with  America  at  once,  and  with- 
out the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  of  an  explora- 
tory commission.  What  I want  to  prove  is  that  the 
line  agreed  to  and  settled  by  my  noble  friend  is  one 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  honor  of  the  country,  and 
one  which  only  a few  short  years  ago  the  noble  lord 
was  himself  anxions  to  adopt;  and  I think  I have  alrea- 
dy gone  far  to  prove  that  our  course  was  a wise  one, 
and  that,  by  adopting  a conventional  line,  we  took  the 
course  he  was  anxious  to  pursue  in  1838.”  The  propo- 
sition was  agreed  to;  buta  preliminary  convention  was 
necessary  with  a view  to  an  exploratory  commis- 
sion. There  were  projects;  and  counter  projects  but 
the  attempt  had  no  success;  and  in  1841,  just  as  he 
was  quitting  office,  he  wrote  a despatch  to  Mr.  Fox, 


made  a digression  on  the  abandonment  of  the  treaty 
of  1341  by  France;  the  delay  of  which  he  imputed 
to  personal  dislike  entertained  by  the  French  minis- 
ters towards  the  late  English  ministers,  and  the  final 
abandonment  to  general  Cass,  the  American  minis- 
ter in  Paris.  Lord  Aberdeen’s  letter  to  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  condemning  the  destruction  of 
slave  barracoons  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  another 
retrograde  step.  He  did  not  apprehend  so  much  as 
some  from  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty,  authorizing 
the  mutual  surrender  of  criminals;  but  he  censured 
the  correspondence  respecting  the  Creole  case.  It 
was  not  a new  case.  Application  had  been  made  by 
America  for  compensation  on  account  of  slaves  li- 
berated from  the  Enterprise  wrecked  at  Bermuda  in 
1835,  and  others  liberated  from  the  Comet  and  En- 
comium some  years  before.  Compensation  was  al- 
lowed in  the  case  of  the  earlier  vessels,  but  refused 
in  the  case  of  the  Enterprise,  on  the  ground  that 
while  slavery  was  consistent  with  the  municipal  law 
of  thecountry  into  which  the  slaves  were  brought, 
the  owners  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
seizure  of  them;  but  when  the  municipal  law  had 
refused  to  recognise  slavery  any  longer,  the  slaves 
were  simply  aliens,  and  entitled  to  their  freedom 
without  compensation.  But  lord  Ashburton  did  not 
seem  to  have  understood  this  principle  of  law,  for 
he  had  promised  that  no  “officious  interference” 
should  take  place  for  the  future,  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  municipal  law; 
by  which  promise  he  meant  either  to  give  to  Mr. 
Webster  the  desired  guaranty  or  to  amuse  him  by  a 
quibble.  These  were  lord  Palmerston’s  objections  to 
the  treaty;  how  likely  it  was  to  lead  to  a lasting 
peace,  was  shown  by  the  new  proceedings  in  the 
American  senate  to  occupy  the  Oregon  territory,  and 
the  declaration  of  lord  Ashburton  at  a New  York 
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full  of  disagreements,  dissents,  and  refusals,  but  pro- 
posing a new  commission  of  three  scientific  men,  one 
to  be  recommended  by  Prussia,  one  by  Sardinia,  and 
one  by  Saxony.  How  did  Mr.  Fox,  his  own  minister, 
receive  the  proposition?  He  said,  “for  God’s  sake, 
if  you  are  to  have  an  arbitration,  save  us  from  the 
philosophers.  (Laughter.)  Do  not  send  the  pro- 
lessors  among  us.”  And  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh,  the 
man  of  science  consulted  by  the  noble  lord  himself, 
said,  “such  a commission  may  occupy  ten  years,  and 
at  last  perhaps  you  may  have  a decision  against 
you.”  Thus  stood  the  matter  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston left  office.  Mr.  Webster  came  into  office;  when 
he  had  had  time  to  look  into  the  papers,  he  intimat- 
ed his  willingness  to  settle  the  matter  by  a compro- 
mise, and  was  it  not  incumbent  on  the  British  go- 
vernment then  to  take  that  offer  without  delay?  “I 
ask  my  gallant  and  honorable  friend  (Sir  Howard 
Douglas)  whether  in  1828  he  did  not  apprehend  an 
American  subject,  and  bring  him  to  trial  for  en- 
croachments on  the  disputed  territory,  and  whether 
on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was  taken  a fort  was 
not  erected  by  the  authorities  of  Maine?  (“Hear, 
hear!”  from  Sir  Howard  Douglas.)  The  vast  tide  of 
population — that  rapid  and  resistless  tide  which 
knows  no  ebb — presses  on  from  day  to  day,  and  each 
month  that  passed  saw  our  territory  further  encroach- 
ed on;  the  dominion  we  had  in  1828  we  retained  not 
in  1840;  and  had  we  postponed  the  settlement  for 
another  five  years,  the  question  would  have  settled 
itself  hy  a contest  for  actual  possession.”  Sir  Ro- 
bert  went  on  to  cite  the  authority  for  Sir  John  Har- 
vey, the  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  a province 
into  which  the  people  .of  Maine  made  a sudden  ir- 
ruption; and  of  Sir  William  Colebrcoke,  Lord  Sy- 
denham, and  others,  proving  the  state  of  excitement 
kept  up  on  the  borders.  The  state  of  tilings  in  1841 
was  such  that  22  battalions  were  in  Canada,  and 
if  they  had  not  settled  the  question  those  battalions 
would  have  remained  there.  Pie  had  heard  of  no 
imputations  against  Lord  Ashburton  which  could 
have  precluded  him  from  being  chosen  for  such  a 
commission.  It  was  at  Lord  Ashburton’s  own  desire 
alone  that  he  was  not  called  to  the  cabinet  council; 
and  it  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, that,  disregarding  private  wishes  and  inclina- 
tions, and  believing  his  influence  might  be  beneficial 
for  tfvs  preservation  of  peace,  he  undertook  his  im- 
portant mission;  and  it  was  the  government,  there- 
fore, not.  Lord  Ashburton,  that  would  be  condemned, 
were  condemnation  considered  just.  Had  he  taken 
any  basis  for  his  negotiation  but  “the  Dutchman’s 
line,”  he  must  have  failed. 

The  Americans,  Sir  Robert  was  convinced,  con- 
scientiously believed  in  the  justice  of  their  claims; 
and  Lord  Palmerston’s  conduct  had  strengthened  the 
feeling,  by  listening  to  compromise  and  offering  to 
■divide  the  territory.  But  Lord  Ashburton  had  ef- 
fected a better  arrangement  than  the  king  of  Hol- 
land’s line.  Government  were  anxious  to  arrange 
the  boundary  so  as  duly  to  protect  the  interesis  of 
the  North  American  Provinces  in  a military  point  of 
view.  They  therefore,  consulted  all  the  most  com- 
petent military  authorities:  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
Sir  James  Kempt,  Lord  Seaton,  Sir  George  Mur- 
ray, and  they  had  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Wellington; 
and  he  apprehended  that  they  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a boundary  more  favorable  to  security.  As 
to  the  extent  of  the  territory  ceded,  the  new  ar- 
rangement was  also  more  favorable  to  this  country. 
Lorfi^Palmerston  said  that  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  king  of  Holland  was  in  these  proportions: 
Three-fifths  to  the  United  States,  and  two-fifths  only 
to  Great  Britain;  the  boundary  of  Lord  Ashburton 
gives  us  a much  larger  extent  of  territory — about 
seven  twelfths  to  the  United  Slates,  and  five-twelfths 
to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Fealherstonhaugh  calculated 
the  difference  in  point  of  acres:  by  the  award  of  the 
king  of  Holland  we  had  but  2,600,000  acres,  and  the 
Americans  4,300,000  acres;  and  by  the  present  divi- 
sion of  territory  we  have  about  3,400,000  acres,  and 
the  Americans  about  3,700,000.  In  the  U.  States, 
some  people  made  similar  reproaches  against  Mr. 
Webster  to  those  brought  here  against  Lord  Ash- 
burton; and,  in  proof,  Sir  Robert  Feel  quoted  some 
violent  language  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Benton,  “the 
Palmerston  of  the  United  States.”  But  the  general 
feeling  in  America  was  favorable  to  it;  and  he  beg- 
ged the  house  to  consider  that  no  arrangement  could 
have  been  permanent  which  had  not  befen  generally 
acceptable  to  the  United  States.  There  was  the  same 
preponderance  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  treaty  in 
the  British  provinces — so  nearly  interested  in  the 
terms  of  the  settlement.  Mr.  Webster  had  been  at- 
tacked for  not  disclosing  a red  line  map  in  his  pos- 
session, which  was  supposed  to  establish  the  Eng- 
lish claim  of  boundary.  He  knew  not  why  Mr 
Webster,  in  an  atl'air  of  diplomacy,  should  be  assail- 
ed for  not  revealing  to  his  antagonistthe  weak  points 
of  his  own  case.  But  maps,  after  all,  were  little  to 


be  relied  on  as  evidence  in  matters  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Two  contemporary  maps,  published  in  Eng- 
land, one  of  them  by  Faden.  the  king’s  geographer, 
another  in  a book  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  possessed, 
called  Berne’s  Journal,  gave  the  line  exactly  as  the 
Americans  claimed  it.  And  so  did  Mitchell’s  map, 
on  which  was  marked  the  American  line.  Of  that 
map.  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  in  possession;  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel  presumed  he  had  not  communicated 
it  to  the  government  of  America.  In  truth,  no  line 
on  any  such  map  proved  any  thing  for  this  purpose, 
unless  it  could  be  shown  to  have  been  the  line  adopt- 
ed by  the  official  negotiator.  Sir  Robert  Peel  con- 
cluded by  describing  the  decision  of  the  house  on  the 
motion  as  substantially  involving  their  opinion  as  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  specific  differences  between 
this  country  and  America;  calling  upon  them,  by  re- 
jecting it,  to  mark  their  opinion  in  favor  of  peace, 
m sat  down  amid  loud  cheers. 

Mr.  Macauley  said,  the  British  plenipotentiary’s 
letters  were  marked  by  a certain  humble,  cunning, 
wheedling  tone.  Lord  Ashburton,  for  instance, 
urged  his  opposition  to  the  last  war  with  America  as 
a reason  why  the  United  States  government  should 
act  with  confidence  towards  him;  a most  improper 
plea  for  the  organ  of  the  government.  Pie,  (Mr. 
Macaulet)  referred  generally  to  the  tone  of  the 
correspondence  for  a proof  of  his  position.  With 
respect  to  our  being  placed  in  a worse  position,  he 
confined  himself  to  one  point,  contending  that  the 
8th  article  of  the  treaty  establishing  the  indepen- 
dent American  find  British  fleets  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica practically  surrendered  the  right  of  seach.  He 
insisted,  against  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  American 
senate  is  a part  of  the  executive  power;  and,  in  the 
senate,  Mr.  Rives  had  declared  that  the  8th  article 
of  the  treaty  was  so  much  waste  paper.  In  fact,  the 
queen  had  ratified  the  treaty  in  the  sense  that  it  does 
not  abandon  the  right  of  visit,  and  the  American 
president  had  ratified  it  in  the  sense  that  it  does  so. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
obliged  to  rise  himself  in  the  bouse  of  commons  and 
contradict  what  the  American  president  had  said 
about  the  8th  article!  The  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, though  intended  to  promote  a pacific  arrange- 
ment, was  more  likely  than  any  policy  hitherto 
adopted  by  this  country  to  cause  before  long  a de- 
vastating war. 

Sir  Howard  Douglass  entered  into  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  encroachments  of  the  United  States  on 
the  disputed  territory.  When  he  was  first  appoint- 
ed governor  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1823,  he  at  once 
felt  the  necessity  of  urging  a definitive  settlement  of 
the  boundary;  and  he  averred  that  the  arrangement 
had  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  impaired  the  de- 
fence of  New  Brunswick. 

The  debate  was  then  adjourned  at  a quarter  past 
past  on>  in  the  morning;  and  on  the  following  day 
was  resumed  by — 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  dilated  upon  several 
topics  touched  upon  by  the  preceding  speakers.  To 
the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  he  particularly  objected, 
that  in  pledging  America  to  keep  a squadron  ofeigh- 
ty  guns  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  it  did  not  specify  the 
size  of  the  guns;  four  schooners,  with  twenty  swivel 
guns  each,  would  form  a compliance  with  the  letter 
of  the  treaty.  And  as  the  right  of  search  had  not 
been  distinctly  recognised,  he  feared  that,  were  we 
engaged  in  a war  with  another  power,  the  first  thing 
that  America  would  do,  if  we  should  press  our  own 
seamen,  would  be  to  declare  war  against  this  coun- 
try. He  successively  enlarged  upon  the  concessions 
of  the  Madawaska  settlements,  the  boundary  of  the 
St.  Johns,  and  Rouse’s  Point.  He  characterised 
Lord  Ashburton’s  settlement  as  a most  unwise  and 
impolitic  measure. 

Mr.  D’Israeli  next  addressed  the  house,  express- 
ing surprise  that  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  said  noth- 
ing in  favor  of  the  argument  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
speech,  as,  in  the  course  of  a morning  visit  that  day 
to  the  noble  lord,  two  of  the  gallant  officer’s  horses 
had  knocked  down  and  rode  over  an  old  woman. 
The  speaker,  after  maintaining  some  of  the  posi- 
tions which  Sir  Robert  Peel  took,  explained  the  na- 
ture of  the  “red-line  map,”  about  which  so  much 
had  been  said,  having  seen  it  at  Paris.  It  was  a map 
eighteen  inches  square,  by  D’Anville,  one  of  the 
smallest  maps  that  D’Anville  had  ever  drawn.  It 
was  not  a map  of  Canada,  or  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory, but  a map  of  North  America;  and,  consequently, 
this  broad  red  line — (a  member  opposite,  “strong”) 
— well,  this  strong  red  line  would  Itself  cover  and 
did  cover  a portion  of  the  map  equal  to  the  disputed 
territory.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  See  what  a 
small  space  Maine  itself  would  occupy  on  a map  of 
North  America  eighteen  inches  square.  That  was 
the  map  by  D’Anville,  but  there  was  in  England  ano- 
ther map,  which  he  supposed  was  the  map  yesterday 
referred  to  by  the  right  honorable  baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  of  greater  dimensions,  but 


which  was  also  marked  with  a strong  red  liner  giving; 
the  limits  according  to  the  America™  claim.  That 
was  the  map  by  Mitchell;  a map  which  was  recog- 
nised as  of  authority,  having  been  brought  from  the 
collection  of  his  late  majesty  king  George  the  Third, 
who,  it  was  well  known,  had  taken  a great  personal 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  and  of  North  Ame- 
rica generally.  Now,  it  might  be  a question  whe- 
ther either  of  those  maps  had  guided  the  negotia- 
tions; but  there  could  be  doubt  which  of  these  two- 
maps  was  the  authoritative  one — which  of  the  maps 
had  been  used  by  the  American  negotiators  in  1782. 
He  would  refer  to  a private  letter  from  Dr.  Frank- 
lin to  Mr.  Livingston  in  1782,  not  quoted  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  printed  in  a work  published  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Temple,  Dr.  Franklin’s  grandson, 
which  contained  the  whole  of  Dr.  Franldin’s  cor- 
respondence while  he  was  in  Paris.  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
his  letter  says:  “I  am  perfectly  clear  in  my  recol- 
lection that  the  map  we  used  in  the  negotiations  was. 
the  one  drawn  by  Mr.  Mitchell  about  twenty  years 
ago;  and  that  we  relied  much  on  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Adams,  who,  was  concerned  inthe  former  discussion 
as  to  this  treaty.”  Here  was  a clear  proof  that  the 
map  used  by  the  negotiators  at  that  time  was  not 
D’Anville’s  scrubby  eighteen-inch  affair,  but  Mr. 
Mitchell’s.  He  defended  Mr.  Webster  on  the  score 
of  not  having  produced  the  “red-line”  map.  As  to 
the  imputations  which  had  been  thrown  out  upon  the 
American  minister  in  this  matter,  as  to  the  non-pro- 
duction of  this  map,  and  so  forth,  they  were  absurd. 
It  was  understood  that  when  Lord  Ashburton  was 
sent  out  on  a special  mission  to  settle  this  question,  is 
was  to  settle  the  question  on  the  principles  of  com- 
promise and  convention;  and  Mr.  Webster  very  right- 
ly considered  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  pro- 
duce any  of  the  old  elements  of  misconception  be- 
tween the  two  countries — any  of  the  old  documents 
on  either  side.  In  the  course  of  some  further  ob- 
servations, he  ridiculed  Lord  Palmerston’s  boast  that 
he  had  maintained  peace  for  ten  years,  when  he  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Russia,  France,  and 
America,  and  actually  at  war  in  the  Levant,  Affgha- 
nistan,  and  China. 

Mr.  Hawes  rose  to  address  the  house,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  speaker,  whose  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  not  forty 
members  present;  when  the  house  adjourned. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Home  asked  Lord  Palmerston 
whether  he  had  any  intention  o.f  renewing  the  de- 
bate, which  had  terminated  so  disgracefully  to  that 
house?  [Ministerial  cheers.] 

Lord  Palmerston  replied,  “I  beg  to  say  that  I do 
not  intend  to  give  any  further  notice  of  motion  on 
the  subject.  [Cheers  on  the  ministerial  side.]  My 
object  was  to  have  the  question  discussed,  and  I am 
quite  satisfied  with  that  which  has  taken  place.  [Re- 
newed cheers.  A short  pause.]  By  way  of  expla- 
nation, I may  add,  that  after  the  statement  of  the 
right  honorable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  could  not  without  prejudice  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  grant  the  papers  for  which  I had  moved, 
I could  not  have  pressed  my  motion  to  a division.” 

Mr.  Hume  said,  “then,  sir,  I now  beg  to  give  no- 
tice that  on  Friday,  the  31st  instant,  I shall  submit 
the  following  resolution  to  the  house:  ‘that  the  house, 
looking  to  the  long-protracted  negotiations  between 
the  government  of  this  country  and  that  of  the  U. 
Stales  of  North  America  as  to  the  settlement  of  the 
northwestern  boundary,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  in  October, 
1841,  is  of  opinion  that  the  treaty  of  Washington  is 
alike  honoracle  and  advantageous  to  each  of  the 
high  contracting  parties;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this 
house  are  due  to  the  ministers  who  advised,  as  well 
as  to  the  right  honorable  Lord  Ashburton,  who  had 
negotiated  and  concluded  that  treaty.’”  [This  an- 
nouncement was  received  with  loud  cheers  from  both 
sides  of  the  house.] 

Subsequently,  Lord  Palmerston,  correcting  an 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  Tuesday,  stated  that 
Lord  Ashburton  was  not  an  American  citizen. 

Lord  Brougham  gave  notice  in  the  house  of  lords 
of  a similar  motion  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume. 

On  the  3d  instant,  Sir  R.  Peel  brought  up  some 
papers  connected,  with  the  North  American  bounda- 
ry line. 

Mr.  Hume  would  again  ask  the  right  honorable 
baronet  to  allow  his  motion  for  a vote  thanks  to 
Lord  Ashburton  to  be  brought  forward  on  Friday 
next. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said  that  he  could  give  no  other  assu- 
rance upon  the  subject  than  that  which  he  had  al- 
ready given. 

Lord  J.  Pojssell  then  rose  and  said  that  he  wish- 
ed to  put  a question  to  the  right  honorable  baronet, 
connected  with  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member 
for  Montrose.  The  honorable  gentleman  had  given 
notice  of  a motion,  calling  upon  that  house  to  ap- 
prove of  the  treaty  of  Washington.  Now,  among 
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the  provisions  of  that  treaty  was  one  respecting  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trarle  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca. But  it  seemed  that  a different  construction  had 
been  placed  on  the  article  relating  to  that  subject  by 
the  government  of  this  country  and  the  government 
of  the  United  States — (loud  cries  of  “hear,  hear,” 
from  the  opposition  benches) — and  it  seemed  to  him 
very  desirable  that  the  government  should  distinctly 
state  their  construction  of  the  treaty,  before  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  motion  of  the  honorable  member  for 
Montrose.  The  house  was  aware  that  with  respect 
to  what  was  called  the  right  of  visit,  a correspon- 
dence had  taken  place  between  his  noble  friend,  the 
late  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  (Lord  Pal- 
merston) and  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Everett.  In  those 
papers,  this  right  of  visit  was  maintained  both  by 
Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  it  was 
denied,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Everett  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
supposed  that  further  negotiation  respecting  the 
question  would  be  entered  into  by  Lord  Ashburton 
during  his  late  mission.  After  that  mission  had  been 
concluded,  there  appeared  in  the  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  a statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  American  government  would  not  con- 
cede the  right  of  visit,  and  in  substance  that  the  8th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  provided  other 
means,  by  which  hereafter  it  would  be  quite  unne- 
cessary that  any  such  right  should  be  asserted  by  this 
country.  But  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  the 
right  honorable  baronet  had  stated,  in  a manner 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  house,  that  no 


ly,  the  right  of  any  maritime  nation,  on  the  exis- 
tence of  just  grounds  for  suspicion,  to  visit  a vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
flag  she  hoisted  was  one  she  had  a right  to  exhibit. 
He  proposed  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  house  the  de- 
patch from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Everett,  written 
in  1841,  which  contained  the  principles  by  which 
her  majesty’s  government  were  guided  on  that  sub- 
ject. From  these  principles  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment had  never  departed.  They  had  given  no  in- 
structions to  Lord  Ashburton,  except  such  as  were 
sanctioned  by  the  principles  contained  in  that  de- 
spatch. He  had  stated  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  that  despatch  had  remained  without  an  answer; 
he  thought  he  had  said  also  without  acknowledg- 
ment. If  he  had  said  that  it  remained  without  ac- 
knowledgment, he  was  wrong.  There  was  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  by 
Mr.  Everett,  and  the  promise  of  an  answer  at  a fu- 
ture period.  He  would' lay  on  the  table  of  the  house 
the  communication  received  from  Mr.  Everett,  in  re- 
ply to  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  He  was  not 
aware  whether  there  were  any  other  despatches 
which  it  was  desired  that  he  should  produce;  if  there 
were,  and  they  could  be  produced  without  prejudice 
to  the  public  service,  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
their  production.  As  he  had  said  before,  Lord  Ash- 
burton had  no  right  whatever  to  treat  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  right  of  visit;  the  government  consider- 
ing the  despatch  to  which  he  had  referred  as  final. 


are  the  practices  of  diplomatists  and  negotiators,  [a 
laugh] — I say  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  that  the 
negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  should 
be  held  bound  to  disclose  to  the  diplomatist  with 
whom  he  was  in  treaty  all  the  weak  parts  of  his 
case;  and  I think,  therefore,  that  the  reflections  cast 
upon  Mr.  Webster — a gentleman  of  worth  and  ho- 
nor— are,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  very  unjust. 
This  map  was,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
foreign  office  at  Paris,  and  a letter  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  also  found,  having  reference  to  some  map;  but 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  map  so 
found  and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin.  [Hear.]  In 
general  there  is  such  a reference  in  the  case  of  maps 
referred  to  in  despatches;  but  there  is  none  in  this 
case.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  map  so 
found  is  the  identical  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin in  his  letter;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious 
than  rely  ing  on  such  maps.  For  let  me  state  what 
may  be  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question  with 
respect  to  maps.  We  made  inquiry  about  those 
maps  in  the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  and  we  could  find 
none  such  as  that  in  question  at  first.  We  have  not 
been  so  neglectful  in  former  times  with  respect  to 
the  matter  as  the  noble  lord  seems  to  think.  We 
made  inquiries,  in  1826  and  1827,  into  the  maps  in 
the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing  light  upon  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators  of 
1783.  A strict  search  was  made  for  any  documents 
bearing  in  any  way  upon  the  disputed  question,  but 


Now  the  noble  lord  had  referred  to  the  message  of  at  that  time  neither  letter  nor  map  could  be  found, 
the  presidentof  the  United  States.  He  was  sorry  : However,  there  were  afterwards  discovered,  by  a 


that  the  noble  lord  had  entered  into  any  comment  of:  gentleman  engaged  in  writing  a history  of  America, 
such  concession  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  1 the  address;  he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  | a letter  and  a certain  map,  supposed  by  him  to  be  the 
British  government.  It  appeared  that  since  that  i that  comment  had  been  postponed;  but  as  the  noble  1 map  referred  to  in  the  letter.  In  answer  to  our  first 
time,  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  been  ' lord  had  read  some  extracts,  he  must  read  one  or  j inquiry,  as  I have  already  stated,  no  such  map  could 
requested  to  make  some  statement  with  regard  to  j two  to  counteract  any  unfavorable  impression  which 
the  articles  interpreted  in  so  different  a manner  by  might  possibly  have  been  created.  The  right  hono- 

read  an  extract  to  the  effect — 


the  governments  of  the  two  countries.  In  answer  to 
that  request,  the  president  had  communicated  pa- 
pers, containing,  among  others  matters,  a portion  of 
the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  the  presidentof 
the  United  States  advanced  assertions  similar  to 


rable  baronet  then 
that  the  detaining  of  a ship  under  fair  suspicion  of 
piracy,  was  consistent  with  good  faith  between  the 
nations,  and  afforded  no  claim  of  indemnity  to  the 
owner.  The  universal  law  of  nations  sanctioned. 


those  he  had  already  made  respecting  an  abandon-  and  the  common  good  required  the  existence  of  such 


ment  of  the  right  in  question,  by  the  Sth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
that  still  the  greatest  difference  prevailed  between 
the  two  governments  respecting  that  article;  and  a 
very  essential  article  it  was  in  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. Now  he  wished  to  ask  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  be 
ready  to  communicate  to  the  house  that  despalch  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  to  which  the  president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  referred,  and  also  any  despatches  of 
Mr.  Fox,  containing  the  two  messages  of  the  presi- 


a rule.  The  right  under  such  circumstances  not 
only  to  visit  and  to  detain,  but  to  search  a ship  was 
perfectly  right,  and  involves  neither  responsibility 
nor  indemnity,  but,  with  this  single  exception,  no  na- 
tion had  the  right  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  sub- 


be  discovered.  The  first  which  we  received  from 
the  foreign  office  at  Paris  was  a map  framed  in  1783 
by  Dr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  icing  of  England. 
On  that  map  is  inscribed,  “A  map  of  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  as  agreed  to  by  the  treaty  of 
1783;  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  king.”  Now, 
sir,  that  map  placed  the  boundary  according  to  the 
American  claim;  yet  it  was  a contemporary  map, 
and  it  was  published  by  the  geographer  to  the  Brit- 
ish king.  There  is  a work,  which  1 have  here,  a po- 
litical periodical  of  the  time  of  1783,  called  Berne's 
Journal.  It  gives  a full  report  of  the  debate  in  par- 
i liament  upon  the  treaty  then  being  concluded,  and, 


stantively  the  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  herself,  in  j in  order  to  illustrate  the  report,  it  also  gives  a map 
her  most  official  declarations,  and  these  declarations  ; of  the  boundaries  between  the  countries  as  then 
might  lead  them  to  doubt  whether  the  difference  be-  1 agreed  to.  That  map,  sir,  also  adopts  the  fine  claim- 

ed  by  the  United  States.  On  subsequent  inquiry  at 

Paris,  we  found  a map,  which  must  be  the  map  re- 


dent of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  i was  assisted  with  a qualification  which  was  incon 
Washington.  And,  in  the  second  place,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman  whether  any  ‘ 
instructions  had  been  given  to  Lord  Ashburton  re- 


tween  the  two  governments  was  one  of  principle. 

Not  only  was  the  right  of  search,  properly  so  called, 

disclaimed  by  Great  Britain,  but  even  that  of  visit  ferred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparks.  There  is  placed  upon 

that  map  a broad  red  line,  and  that  line  marks  out 


sistent  with  the  idea  of  perfect  right.  He  would  not : the.  boundary  as  claimed  by  the  British.  It  is  proba- 
make  any  comment  upon  that  passage,  but  he  thought  j blv  a map  by  Mr.  d’Anville,  of  1746,  and  there  can 


spectingthe  question  in  dispute,  or  whether  any  cor- 
respondence had  taken  place  between  him  and  Lord 
Aberdeen  upon  the  subject.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to  lay  those 
instructions  or  that  coriespondence  before  the  house, 
in  case  there  were  any  in  existence.  He  had  asked 
that  question  that  evening,  because  he  thought  it  de- 
sirable that  the  house  should  know,  before  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  motion  of  the  honorable  the  mem- 
ber for  Montrose,  what  was  the  construction  of  the 
article  to  which  her  majesty’s  government  adhered, 
and  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States 
still  demands  that  interpretation.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Sir  R-  Peel  said  that  the  despatches  from  Mr. 
Fox  had  only  reached  him  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
but  he  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  give  the  noble 
Iordan  answer  which  would  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  his  purpose  had  been  put.  He  found,  in  the 
despatches  from  Mr.  Fox,  the  last  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  delivered  at  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  month  of  February,  1843,  and  to 
which  message  the  noble  lord  had  referred.  There 
■was  also  a despatch  from  Mr.  Webster  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reciting,  and  faithfully  re- 
citing the  purport  of  the  communication  addressed 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Fox,  which  despatch  was 
after  the  first  message — the  annual  message — of  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  Of  course,  he  would 
have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  laying  upon  the  table 
of  the  house  an  extract  from  the  official  despatch  of 
Mr.  Fox,  containing  the  last  message  of  the  presi- 
dent to  which  the  noble  lord  had  referred,  and  also 
that  communication  of  Mr.  Webster  which  gave  the 
substance  of  the  communication  made  by  lord  Aber- 
deen to  Mr.  Fox.  He  would  take  care  that  the  sub- 
stance of  those  communications  should  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  house  at  the  earliest  possible  period. 
The  noble  lord  then  inquired  with  respect  to  the  in- 
structions given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, upon  the  subject  of  what  was  called  the  right  of 
visit  as  distinguished  from  the  right  of  search,  name- 


it  was  calculated  to  allay  any  apprehensions  upon  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr. 
the  subject.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  addition  to  the  pre- ’ Jared  Sparks;  but  we  can  trace  no  indication  of 
sident’s  message,  he  might  be  allowed  to  state  that  | connection  between  it  and  the  despatch  of  Dr.  Frank- 
the  bill  for  the  adjudication  of  the  Oregon  territory,  j lin.  To  say  that  they  were  connected  is  a mere  un- 
which  had  passed  the  senate,  and  the  passing  of ) founded  inference.  But  there  is  still  another  map. 
which  was  alluded  to  as  a matter  of  great  iinpor-  Here — in  this  country — in  the  library  of  the  late 
tance  in  (he  late  debate,  had  not  passed  the  legisla-  j king — was  deposited  a map,  by  Mitchell,  of  the  date 
ture.  A motion  discountenancing  the  passage  of  the  1783 — that  map  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
bill  had  been  introduced,  and  the  house  separated  on  king,  and  it  was  also  in  the  possession  of  the  noble 


that  motion.  He  might  also  state  that  another  bill 
had  been  passed,  enabling  the  executive  government 
of  the  United  States  to  give  full  effect  to  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  He  had  no  objection  that  the  docu- 
ments moved  for  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
house. 

Lord  John  Russell  rose  and  was  left  speaking. 

EXTRACT  FROM  SIR  ROBT.  PEEL’S  REPORTED  SPEECH. 

“There  is  one  more  point  on  which  I must  touch 
before  I sit  down.  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  at 
great  length  of  a map  recently  discovered.  [Hear, 
hear.]  He  seems  to  think  that  that  map  so  discov- 
ered affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  justice  of 
the  British  claims.  Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  let 
me  observe  to  the  noble  lord,  that  contemporary 
maps  may  be — when  the  words  of  the  treaty  refer- 
red to  by  them  are  in  themselves  doubtful — they 
may  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  those  who  fra- 
med them,  but  the  treaty  must  be  executed  accord- 
ing to  the  words  contained  in  it.  [Hear,  hear.]  Even 
if  the  map  were  sustained  by  the  parties,  it  could 
not  contravene  the  words  of  the  treaty;  but  the  no- 
ble lord  considers  that  a certain  map  which  has  been 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  at  Paris, 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  justness  of  the  British 
claims.  Now,  sir,  I am  not  prepared  to  acquiesce 
in  any  such  assertion.  Great  blame  has  been  thrown 
upon  Mr.  Webster  with  respect  to  this  map.  He 
has  been  charged  with  perfidy  and  want  of  good 
faith  in  not  having  at  once  disclosed  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton the  fact  of  his  possessing  this  map.  Now,  I 
must  say  that  it  is  rather  hard,  when  we  know  what 


lord,  but  he  did  not  communicate  its  contents  to  Mr. 
Webster.  [Hear,  hear.]  It  is  marked  by  a broad 
red  line,  and  on  that  line  is  written  “Boundary  as 
described  by  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Oswald;”  and  that 
line  follows  the  claim  of  the  United  States.  [Hear, 
hear.]  That  map  was  on  an  extended  scale.  It  was 
in  possession  of  the  late  king,  who  was  particularly 
curious  in  respect  lo  geographical  inquiries.  On 
that  map,  I repeat,  is  placed  the  boundary  line — that 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  on  four  different 
places  on  that  line,  “Boundary  as  described  by  Os- 
wald.” [Hear,  hear.]  Now  I do  not  say  that  that 
was  the  boundary  ultimately  settled  by  the  negotia- 
tors; but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  found- 
ing a claim  upon  contemporary  maps,  unless  you  can 
also  prove  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  negotia- 
tors; and  when  the  noble  lord  takes  it  for  granted, 
that  if  we  had  resorted  to  arbitration  we  should  have 
been  suceessful  in  obtaining  our  claims,  I cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  matter  would  be  open  to  much 
discussion.  Indeed,  I do  not  believe  that  that  claim 
of  Great  Britain  was  well  founded;  that  it  is  a claim 
which  the  negotiators  intended  to  ratify.  I cannot 
say,  either,  that  the  inquiries  which  have  been  in- 
stituted since  Mr.  Sparks’  discovery  have  materially 
strengthened  my  conviction  either  way.  I think  they 
leave  matters  much  as  they  were,  and  nothing,  I 
think,  can  be  more  delusive  than  that  the  expecta- 
tion that,  if  referred  to  arbitration,  the  decision 
would  inevitably  have  been  given  in  your  favor,  in 
consequence  of  the  evidence  of  maps,  which  would 
not  be  trusted  as  maps  recognised  by  the  negotiators 
themselves.” 
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Africa.  Captain  Davley,  brig  Ceylon,  arrived  at  Sa- 
lem on  Sunday,  from  Africa,  reports,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Register,  thnt  the  barque  Roderick  Dhu,  of  Provi- 
dence, Captain  Richard  T.  Sims,  of  Salem,  was  at  Ac- 
cre,  December  iO,  to  sail  for  windward  coast.  Captain 
Sims  had  been  boarded  by  an  officer  of  H.  B.  M.  brig 
Spy,  and  treated  in  a most  shameful  and  insulting  man- 
ner, ins.  much  that  Captain  S.  had  felt  bound  to  make  a 
representation  of  the  case  to  the  British  commandant  of 
the  station.  Captain  Sims’  statement  was  fully  corro- 
borated by  an  English  gentleman,  a passenger  with 
him  at  the  time.  The  saine  officer  hoarded  the  Ceylon 
the  day  after,  and  Captain  Davley  states  that  he  was  so 
sottish  in  his  appearance  he  would  not  invite  him 
into  his  cabin.  The  officer,  however,  did  not  wait  for 
an  invitation,  but  when  Captain  D.  went  for  his  pa- 
pers as  demanded,  followed  him  into  the  cabin  of  his  own 
accord. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  had  been  on  the  coast,  visited 
all  the  foreign  stations,  with  which  he  expressed  him- 
self extremely  pleased,  and  sailed  for  the  Brazils  in  Jan- 
uary. 

American  Game  in  the  Hiqhlands  of  Scotland. — 
With  the  last  summer  the  wild  turkey  of  America  has 
been  introduced  by  Charles  Edward  Stuart  into  the  ro- 
mantic island  of  Aigas.  near  the  falls  of  Kilmorrick,  in 
Ross-shire.  The  island  being  covered  by  wood,  and 
abounding  in  seeds  and  wild  herbage,  offers  them  a lo- 
cality entirely  comfortable  to  their  natural  habits,  and 
they  have  already  become  perfectly  naturalized,  and  pro- 
duced two  broods  of  young. 

American  Enterfrize.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  N. 
York  papers,  that  Mr.  Rufus  Welch,  of  the  Olympic 
circus,  intends  sailing  from  that  port  in  a few  weeks,  for 
Leghorn.  It  is  said  that  he  will  with  his  troop  coast  up 
the  Mediterranean,  visit  Cairo,  and  crossing  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  descend  the  Red  Sea,  visit  Western  and  East- 
ern India,  and  push  his  way  to  China,  and  ere  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  months,  exhibit  an  American  equestrian  troop 
to  his  majesty  the  broiher  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  at  the 
Royal  Chon  Chon  amphitheatre  at  Pekin.  He  is  now  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Who  reads  an  American  book?  By  the  packet  of 
Marcli  4,  the  Messrs.  Harper  sent  to  John  Murray,  the 
great  London  publisher,  1,250  copies  of  Stephens’  Inci- 
dents of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  By  the  Britannia  they  re- 
ceived on  order  for  750  copies  more,  which  were  shipped 
on  Thursday  last,  and  in  addition  to  all  these,  Messrs. 
Wiley  and  Putnam  have  sent  250  copies  to  their  house 
in  London — making  in  all  2,250  copies  Of  the  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Central  America,  London  has  taken  nearly 
4,000  copies. 

Mr.  Murray  writes  to  the  Messrs.  Harper  that  at  the 
trade  sale  in  March,  when  only  half  a dozen  sample  co- 
pies had  been  received,  he  took  orders  tor  700  copies,  and 
between  that  sale  and  the  writing  of  his  letter,  he  had  or- 
ders for  800  more.  IN.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Bank  Items.  The  Western  Insurance  and  Trust 
company  at  Columbia,  Georgia,  had  their  bank  robbed 
on  the  14th  instant,  of  $75,000  in  gold  and  notes,  b^ per- 
sons in  disguise,  who  entered  and  secured  the  officers 
of  tiie  hank  whilst  they  escaped  with  the  booty.  Are- 
ward  of  $5,00u  was  offered,  and  fuur  persons  have  been 
arrested,  who  have  heretofore  been  considered  of  the 
first  respectability.  Thomas  C.  McKean,  and  John 
Lane  Lewis,  former  mayor  of  the  city,  and  now  solici- 
tor of  the  circuit  court;  the  former  is  m jail— the  lat- 
ter gave  bail;  J.  B.  Jackson  and  Allen  Bass  the  booker 
keeper  of  the  institution,  who  it  is  said  let  in  his  accom- 
plices, and  then  suffered  himself  to  be  seized  by  them 
and  locked  up  with  the  other  officers  in  die  vault.  The 
money  except  about  $5,00u  lias  been  recovered. 

The  Bank  of  England  circulation  according  to  their 
last  official  weekly  average  had  increased  £360,000;  de- 
posites  had  increased  £793,000;  securities  had  increased 
£1,135,000;  and  the  bullion  £109,000.  As  compared 
with  the  corresponding  return  of  last  year,  there  is  an 
increase  of  £3,141,000  in  the  circulation,  of  £3,346,000, 
in  the  deposites,  of  £266,000  in  the  securities,  and  of] 
£4,929,000  in  the  amount  oi  bullion.  The  average  cir- . 
dilation  in  March  1842,  being  £16,952,000  against  an  . 
amount  of  £20,093,000  at  present;  while  the  amount  of 
bullion  now  in  store  is  £11,054,000  against  £6,125,000 
in  March  1842.  Chinese  silver  included  in  this  amount. 

Bank  of  Illinois.  An  examination  of  ihe  condition 
of  the  Bank  of  Illinois  has  been  made  by  a Mr.  David 
Prickett,  who  was  appointed  the  commissioner  to  wind 
up  the  affairs  of  the  bank.  Upon  entering  the  vaults,  in- 
stead of  finding  specie  to  the  amount  of  $307,040  as 
reported  by  the  cashier,  Mr  Prickett  found  hut  $138,000, 
leaving  a deficit  of  $124,000,  which  the  officers  of  the 
bank  refuse  to  account  tor.  Of  course  this  development 
has  produced  great  excitement  at  Shawneetow  n. 

Bank  of  Ohio.  From  a published  statement  of  the 
condition  of  die  ten  banks  in  Ohio,  fur  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1843,  it  appears  that  on  the  first  instant, 
their  aggregate  capital  was  $3,491,307;  deposites  $803,- 
247;  due  to  banks  92,168;  other  liabilities  $515,430;  their 
assets  are  notes  and  bills  discounted  $3,929,374;  specie 
€630,726;  bank  notes  $295,000;  due  from  banks  $352,- 
000;  other  resources  $1,126,679. 

Chinese  twins  married.  The  Courier  contains  the 
announcement ot  the  tufowing  extraordinary  marriage: 

On  Thursday,  April  13h,  were  married  at  Wilkes 
Co.  N.  C.,  by  elder  Coleby  Sparks,  of  the  Baptist  church, 


Messrs.  Chang  and  Eng,  the  Siamese  twin  brothers,  to 
Misses  Sarah  and  Adelaide,  daughters  of  Mr.  David 
Yoates,  of  Wilkes  Co.  N.  C.  Can  this  be  so? 

Coinage.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  six  steam  presses 
in  constant  motion,  so  as  to  supply  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  the  specie  in  exchange  for  silver  bars  and  gold  in- 
gots, which  they  send  to  be  struck  into  the  currency  of 
the  realm.  And  this  upon  an  average,  is  upwards  of 
£300,000  per  week. 

Earthquake  at  Porto  Cabello.  We  learn  from 
Capt.  Farrell,  of  the  brig  Henrietta,  that  an  earthquake 
occurred  at  Porto  Cabello,  on  the  4th  instant,  at  11 
o’clock,  P.  M.,  producing  great  alarm  among  the  inhab- 
itants, several  of  whom,  for  security,  spent  the  night  on 
board  of  the  brig.  Though  the  shock  was  severe,  no 
damage  resulted  to  property.  [Jour,  of  Com. 

Fire.  At  Newburn,  N.  C.  on  the  18th  inst.  120  build- 
ings, 50  dwellings,  8 stores,  13  warehouses,  and  49  other 
houses  were  burnt  down.  Loss  estimated  at  $100,000. 


Flour,  at  Philadelphia  $4  25;  at  Baltimore  $4  19;  at 
St.  Louis  $2  56  a $3;  at  Cincinnati  $2  90.  The  in- 
spections at  Baltimore  during  last  week  consisted  of 
6,071  bbls.  and  4o5  half  bbls.  . 

Letters  from  London  as  late  as  the  18th  March  say, 
that  all  prospect  of  a reduction  in  the  corn  duties,  on  the 
liberation  of  American  bonded  flour  from  the  ware- 
houses is  disappointed  by  the  fairness  of  t lie  weather  and 
the  universal  accounts  of  favorable  growing  crops.  This 
will  be  a damper  upon  our  western  and  other  grain  grow- 
ing states.  T he  overwhelming  voce  in  parliament  against 
even  enquiring  as  to  the  operation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
corn  law  of  last  session  is  decisive  as  to  any  modifica- 
tion of  that  law. 

BREADSTUFFS. 

1342.  1841. 

Bbls.  Bush.  Bbls.  Bush. 

Markets.  Flour.  Grain.  Flour.  Grain. 


New  York  insp.  I 
Buffalo,  shipm’ts, 
Clevel’nd,  arriv’ls, 
Sandusky,  exp. 
Toledo,  shipm’ts, 
Baltimore,  insp. 
Providence,  imp. 
Boston,  imp. 
Chicago,  exp. 
Milan,  exported, 
Pittsburgh,  ship’d. 
Monroe,  ship’d. 
Calais,  Me.  rec’d. 
Portland,  Me.  imp 
Massillon,  clear’d 
Maumee,  exp. 
Zanesville,  clear’d 
Detroit,  exp. 
Oswego,  receipts 
Akron,  cleared 
Michigan,  ship’d 
Albany,  insp. 
Canada,  exp. 


,940,330  2,735,218 
640,277  1,623,858 
492,711  1,563,445 
15,472  527,347 

37,230  116,730 

558,282  — 

86’633  658,000 

609,460  2,359,432 
42,419  570,740 

5,163  400,900 

114,103  200,000 

IS  340  80.055 

10.650  47,338 

. 53.376  160,687 

42,406  655,377 

7,059  47,566 

80  441  — 

180,200  99,923 

155,693  752,754 

142,848  — 

8,807  213,245 

313  308  — 

311,000  674,691 


648,686  1,427,032 
441,025  1,844,808 
22.457  492,785 

45,781  127,898 

626,974  — 

85,830  681,757 

574,733  2,437,836 

4,774  233,540 

9,302  26,249 

63.874  251,432 

30,224  494.306 

— 214,860 

180.000  50,000 

147.000  756,887 

4,250  82,800 

337,841  1,728,425 


Iron  revenue  cutters.  Contracts  have  been  enter- 
ed into  for  the  completion  of  one  at  Boston,  and  three 
at  New  York.  One  of  the  engines  is  to  be  made  at  New 
Yrork,  one  at  Boston,  one  at  Philadelphia,  and  one  at 
Buffalo. 


Millerism.  The  eventful  23d  of  April,  1843,  was  as 
delightful  a day  as  our  spring  has  offered.  True,  quite  an 
ominous  discovery  was  made  in  the  morning;  a larger 
quantity  than  ever  before  noticed,  of  a substance  pre- 
cisely resembling  sulphur,  had  been  deposited  during  the 
rain  of  the  night  before,  over  our  whole  vicinity  and  was 
collected  upon  the  margins  of  the  small  water  courses. 
The  minute  farina  of  the  pine  forests  situated  within  a 
few  miles  of  us,  occasionally  produces  this  appearance 
here,  but  seldom  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  dreaded 
morning  of  the 23d.  In  the  evening,  an  April  shower. 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  refreshed  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  world  remains  yet  in  its  orbit. 


Mississippi.  The  Vicksburg  Whig  of  the  1st  inst.  in- 
formed us  that  colonel  W.  H.  Shelton,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Brandon  bank,  drowned  himself  in  rear! 
river  on  the  preceding  morning.  Col.  S.  was  charged 
with  havaing  loaned  the  absconding  treasurer,  Graves,  a 
large  sum  of  money,  and  of  having  borrowed  the  sum 
from  Mr.  Crane.  Col.  S.  had  been  an  important  wit- 
ness in  Graves’s  case,  and  had  been  a good  deal  con- 
cerned with  him.  Mr.  Crane  demanded  the  money  of 
Mr.  S.  Pits  body  was  found  a short  tune  afterwards. — 
Mrs,  Shelton,  his  wife,  from  the  moment  she  was  in- 
formed of  his  melancholy  suicide,  suffered  the  most 
acute  torment,  and  was  never  permitted  to  be  alone  un- 
til she  sank  in  the  relief  of  death.  She  expired  in  spasms 
A fracas  occurred  growing  out  of  this  same  Graves'  af- 
fair, between  Mr.  J.  D.  Freeman,  attorney  general,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Saunders,  of  Natchez,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  having  had  Mr.  Thomas,  the  father-in-law  of 
Graves,  arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  a participator  in 
the  delalca'tion.  The  Tuscaloosa  Monitor  speaking  of 
the  return  of  the  state’s  money  by  Mrs.  Graves,  on  the 
day  after  Shelton’s  suicide,  a matter  of  duty  which 
the  simplest  dictate  of  honesty  would  enjoin  upon  a 
child,  says: 

"We  know  that  integrity  is  the  proud  characteristic  of 
woman,  and  that  its  exercise  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances is  by  no  means  rare;  but  the  conduct  of 
Mrs.  Graves,  after  being  abandoned  by  her  husband, 
and  sharing  the  dishonor  of  his  name,  in  voluntarily  re- 
turning to  the  stale  this  large  amount,  abstracted  by  its 


officer,  while  she  knew  that  soon  the  law  would  take 
from  her  every  dollar’s  worth  of  property  to  pay  her  hus- 
band’s forfeited  bond,  deserves  to  be  recorded  on  pillars 
of  brass  and  tablets  of  gold.  She  has  not  only  reflected 
honor  on  her  lovely  sex,  but  has  secured  for  herself  and 
children,  in  despite  of  the  crime  of  the  husband  and  the 
father,  a passport  which  will  confer  respectability  any- 
where.’’ 

Graves’s  defalcation  amounts  now  to  $46,000.  He  is 
thought  to  have  escaped  to  Texas  in  the  disguise  of  a 
negro. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  ship  Independence,  Com.  Stew- 
art, arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  8th  inst  She  tvas  to 
sail  again  on  the  17th  instant  for  the  Mexican  coast. 

Tiie  Pensacola  Gazette  of  ihe  15th  instant  says  that 
the  home  squadron,  at  that  place,  has  received  sailing 
orders. 

A correspondent  of  the  Mobile  Herald,  writing  from 
Pensacola,  on  the  16th  instant,  mentions  that  the  British 
sloop-of-war  Magnet  had  just  arrived  there  wi  h ex-pre- 
sident Boyer,  who  lately  abdicated  the  chief  magistracy 
ot  Hayti,  on  board.  He  further  states  that  two  ships, 
supposed  to  be  the  U.  S.  ships-of-war  Marion  and  Vin- 
cennes, were  in  the  offing.  Much  dissatisfaction  pre 
vailed  at  the  navy  yard  on  account  of  the  non-arrival  of 
the  navy  agent  with  funds  for  the  yard. 

Porto  Rico.  We  learn  by  the  Susan,  from  Ponce, 
P.  R.  that  great  numbers  of  armed  negroes  were  seen 
on  the  borders  of  the  island,  and  that  the  whites  were  in 
a constant  state  of  alarm.  They  expected  an  attack 
from  the  blacks  every  hour.  [JV.  Y.  Herald. 

Potomac  fisheries.  The  season  is  later  than  usual. 
The  Alexandria  Gazette  of  the  22d  quotes  shad  at  $4  75 
a $5  per  hundred;  herrings  $2  50  a $3  per  hundred. 

Specie.  It  is  stated  that  nine  millions  of  dollars  ( round 
numbers ) in  specie,  has  reached  New  Orleans  within  the 
last  six  months. 

The  British  steamer  Thames  arrived  at  Havana  with 
$384,000  in  specie. 

The  import  of  specie  into  Boston  from  January  1, 
1843,  to  22d  instant,  inclusive,  was  $3,949,739  in  gold, 
and  $39,520  in  silver.  The  export  during  the  same  pe- 
riod was  $46,146  in  gold,  and  $157,491  in  silver. 

The  Britannia  brought  $1,400,000  in  specie. 

Steam-boat  items.  The  wreck  of  the  ill-fated  Erie, 
burnt  eighteen  months  since  in  Lake  Erie,  has  been 
found  during  the  winter,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously 
constructed  magnet,  which  indicated  the  direction  of  the 
masses  of  iron  that  was  sunk  in  her. 

The  Great  Western  on  leaving  New  York  last  trip, 
touched  the  ground  near  Governor’s  Island,  and  is  de- 
layed a week  at  Liverpool  to  have  her  bottom  examined. 
She  is  to  leave  for  New  York  on  the  22d,  and  leave  N. 
York  on  the  18tlt  May  for  Liverpool. 

The  General  Gaines  on  her  passage  tip  the  Alabama, 
struck  a snag  on  the  15th,  and  sunk  in  ten  minutes. 

The  barque  Houma,  loaded  with  cotton,  sunk  on  the 
14th  inst.  in  Bayou  de  Glaize,  ten  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  stream. 

The  steam-boat  South  America,  captain  Brainard, 
made  her  passage  from  Albany  to  New  York  on  Wed- 
nesday ol  last  week,  in  7 hours  21  minutes— over  21 
miles  the  hour. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says:  “It  is  a curiosity  to  see 
our  steamers  sometimes  when  full,  They  appear  often 
as  if  they  were  made  for  the  same  purpose  as  Noah’s 
Ark.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty,  in  a late  trip  to  St.  Louis 
looked  like  one.  She  was  literally  covered  and  cram- 
med with  passengers,  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  dogs,  furni- 
ture, and  freight,  haying  on  board-upwards  of  400  men, 
women  and  children,  more  than  60  horses  and  hogs, 
about  170  dozen  chairs,  40  wagons  and  carriages,  about 
400  tons  freight  in  the  steam -boat,  and  a freighted  keel 
boat  i7i  tow.  A child  was  born  on  the  passage,  seven 
pigs,  and  a calf ! So  much  foremigration  west.” 

Mammoth  steam  boat.  It  is  stated  in  the  New  York 
papers  that  Mr.  Burden,  a most  ingenious  and  enterpris- 
ing citizen  of  Troy,  in  that  state,  “is  about  to  construct 
a steam-boat  to  run  between  the  above  two  cities,  to  he 
six  hundred  feet  long.  She  is  expected  to  make  the  trip 
from  New  York  to  Troy,  160  miles,  in  5 hours!’’ 

Stocks,  have  regularly  advanced  since  the  first  of  this 
month,  evincing  a renewal  of  confidence  as  well  as  a 
surplus  of  unemployed  funds.  United  Stales  sixes  are 
sought  at  1 10g,  notwithstanding  the  European  capitalists 
a few  months  since  refused  to  touch  it  at  any  price. — 
Philadelphia  city  fives  sold  last  week  at  99i.  New  York 
state  7’s  at  106,  6’s  106,  and  5’s  at  95£;  Pennsylvania  5’s 
48j,  6’s  47;  Philadelphia  5’s  100.  Indiana  bonds  26;  Illi- 
nois bonds  23;  Ohio  6’s  75;  Kentucky  5’s  77,  6’s  91 5. 

Even  in  Eur5pe  the  price  of  American  stocks  can  no 
longer  he  kept  down  to  ihe  rates  they  have  been  at.  It 
is  obvious  from  various  indications  that  capitalists  there, 
are  projecting  some  formidable  operations  in  order  to 
make  the  immense  amount  of  idle  funds  which  they  now 
have,  produce  something.  The  last  returns  show  that 
there  is  now  in  the  bank  of  England,  ot  unemployed  de- 
posites, over  fifty  millions  of  dollars!  and  it  is  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating. The  Chinese  silver  is  arriving  and  adding 
to  the  amount.  Three  cargoes  have  already  reached 
England.  “Money,”  says  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  “is  a perfect  glut — one  and  a 
quarter,  and  one  and  one  third  per  cent. , is  considered 
handsome  for  discounts  on  approved  bills.”  The  bank 
of  England  discounts  at  3 per  cent.,  but  the  circulation 
is  only  20  millions  at  present.  Their  usual  annual  divi- 
dend of  seven  per  cent,  could  not  he  made  up,  without 
resorting  to  £5000  of  the  “rest.” 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


ft^For  latest  foreign  news,  see  postscript  on 
Chronicle  page. 

The  packet  ship  England,  arrived  at  New  York, 
bringing  London  papers  to  the  8th,  and  Liverpool  to 
the  9th  April. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  7th,  lord  Brougham 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  a vote  of  thanks  to 
lord  Ashburton  for  havingsuccessfully  negotiated  the 
recent  treaty  with  America.  He  recapitulated  the 
leading  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  boundary  dis- 
putes between  the  two  countries,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  was  very  severe  on  general  Cass,  whom  he 
described  as  exasperating  the  ill-feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Ame- 
ricans towards  England,  and  pondering  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  mob,  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding 
to  the  presidential  chair  of  the  union.  The  motion 
having  been  debated  at  some  length,  was  carried 
without  a division. 

[Had  the  question  been  submitted  to  the  country- 
men and  constituents  of  Gen.  Cass,  the  decision 
would  have  been  as  decisively  settled  in  favor  of  the 
posistions  taken  by  that  able  representative  of  the 
republic.] 

In  the  house  of  commons  sir  Robert  Peel  express- 
ed his  regret  that  he  could  not  give  any  satisfactory 
information  with  respect  to  progress  in  the  forma- 
tion of  commercial  treaties  with  other  countries. — 
He  was  even  doubtful  whether  or  not  it  was  politic 
to  pursue  too  far  the  system  of  negotiating  for  re- 
ciprocal concessions,  instead  of  pursuing  an  indepen- 
dent course. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  7th,  lord  Monteagle 
brought  forward  his  motion  for  returns  of  cotton  and 
wool  imported  in  each  of  the  last  seven  years,  and 
the  amount  of  the  duties  paid  on  the  same,  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  impolicy  of  imposing  taxes  on 
raw  materials,  and  thus  prejudicing  the  staple  trade 
and  giving  advantage  to  the  foreign  manufacture. 

London  Cotton  market,  April  7.  We  have  had 
a fair  business  doing  in  cotton  to-day,  but  the  mark- 
et continues  flat.  The  sales  amount  to  5000  bales, 
nearly  all  American,  of  which  1000  bales  are  bought 
on  speculation,  the  remainder  are  to  the  trade. 

April  5 — The  cotton  sales  to-day  are  4000  bags,  of 
which  exporters  have  taken  600.  Prices  are  about 
the  same,  but  the  desire  to  sell  gives  prices  a down- 
ward tendency. 

Treaty  of  Washington.  On  the  7th  April,  Lord 
Brougham’s  motion  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  minis- 
try and  to  Lord  Ashburton,  for  negotiating  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  was  carried  in  the  house  of  lords  by 
a large  majority.  In  the  course  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
speech,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  as  follows: 

“There  was  one  man  who  was  the  very  imperso- 
nation of  mob  hostility  to  England.  He  wished  to 
name  him,  that  the  name  might  be  clear  as  the  guilt 
was  undivided — he  meant  General  Cass,  whose 
breach  of  duty  to  his  own  government  was  so  discre- 
ditable, and  even  more  flagrant  than  his  breach  of 
duty  to  humanity  as  a man,  and  as  the  free  descen- 
dant of  free  English  parents,  and  whose  conduct  in 
all  those  particulars  it  was  impossible  to  pass  over  or 
to  palliate.  Even  after  the  adjustment  had  taken  place, 
and  after  peace  had  been  restored  by  tiie  noble  lord’s 
exertions,  as  if  some  demon  had  whispered  to  him — 
“Disjice  pacem,  sere  semina  belli,” 
this  person,  who  had  been  sent  to  maintain  peace, 
and  to  reside  at  Pans  for  that  purpose  after  pacific 
relations  had  been  established  between  France  and 
America,  did  his  best  to  break  it,  whether  by  the  cir- 
culation of  statements  upon  the  question  of  interna- 
tional laws,  of  which  he  had  no  more  conception 
than  of  the  languages  that  were  spoken  in  the  moon, 
(loud  laughter,)  or  bv  any  other  arguments  of  rea- 
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son,  for  which  he  had  no  more  capacity  than  he  had 
for  understanding  legal  points  and  differences,  or  by 
stepping  out  of  his  own  province,  and  by  mixing 
himself  up  with  French  affairs  and  the  negotiations 
between  France  and  England,  with  which  he  had  no 
more  to  do  than  with  any  treaty  between  the  princes 
of  India — he  did  all  this  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
breaking  the  state  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; for  which  he  had  been  reprimanded  by  Mr. 
Webster. 

And  he  had  done  all  this,  for  what?  For  the  sake 
of  furthering  his  own  electioneering  interests  in 
America,  and  helping  himself  to  that  seat — the  pos- 
session of  which  he  envied  Mr.  Tyler — the  seat  of 
the  first  magistrate  of  that  mighty  republic.  For 
that  purpose  he  was  not  above  pandering  to  the  worst 
mob  feeling  of  the  United  States.  He  (Lord  Brough- 
ham)  need  scarcely  say,  that  all  the  respectable 
persons  in  America  were  averse  to  a war  with  Eng- 
land; but  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  assert  that, 
wherever  in  that  country  they  found  a lawless  sfit  of 
rabble  politicians  of  inferior  caste  and  station — a 
grovelling,  groundling  set  of  politicians — a set  of 
mere  rabble,  as  contradistinguished  from  persons  of 
property,  of  respectability,  and  of  information — in 
that  quarter,  among  those  mere  groundlings  in  sta- 
tion, among  the  rabble  mob,  they  were  certain  to 
find  the  strongest  and  most  inveterate  prejudices 
against  the  union  between  America  and  England; 
and  the  greatest  disposition  to  see  war  instead  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries.  * * * 

Then  it  was  said  (said  lord  Brougham)  that  lord 
Ashburton  had,  at  a public  meeting,  talked  of  Ame- 
rica as  the  cradle  of  liberty.  [Lord  Campbell:  Bos- 
ton.] Yes,  and  this  was  said  to  be  a compromising 
act.  But  this  was  after  the  negotiations  were  over; 
this  was  “the  song  of  triumph,”  to  use  an  expression 
of  his  noble  friend  opposite  on  a former  evening. — 
[A  laugh.]  At  this  public  meeting  at  Boston  there 
was  no  business  to  be  transacted,  but  it  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  alliance  re-made  and 
the  reconcilement  re-effected  between  these  two  great 
kindred  nations.  He  marvelled  to  hear  the  whigs 
object  to  any  such  proceedings  at  ;t  pubi'  meeting, 
but,  above  all,  to  hear  whigs,  ora  sort  of  whigs  at 
least,  [a  laugh,]  object  to  any  thing  that  was  said  in 
favor  of  the  cradle  of  liberty.  He  should  have  thought 
the  very  language  was  so  sweet  and  dear  to  every 
friend  of  liberty,  that  it  might  reconcile  them  to  what 
might  otherwise  have  appeared  a breach  of  dignity 
and  decorum.  Now  there  was  one  other  authority, 
and  it  was  the  last  to  which  he  wished  to  refer — that 
of  our  revered  monarch  George  III.  He  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  stooped  from  his  high  degree,  or  that 
he  adopted  a truckling  and  unbecoming  tone,  when, 
in  his  reception  of  the  first  American  minister  who 
represented  his  revolted  subjects,  and  had  therefore 
a most  difficult  task  to  perform — who  first  represent- 
ed those  revolted  subjects  at  the  court  of  their  sover- 
eign, whose  allegiance  they  had  shaken  off,  and  whose 
sovereign  was  known  to  have  kept  fast  hold  of  his 
American  sovereignty  until  it  was  wrested  from  his 
royal  grasp — he  took  the  opportunity  ofgivingamost 
courteous  reception,  and  of  saying — which  was  un- 
necessary, but  needless  though  it  was,  he  thought  fit 
to  say — that  although  he  was  the  last  man  in  his  do- 
minions that  consented  to  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica, there  was  no  man  in  his  dominions  that  wished 
better  to  that  independence,  and  felt  more  anxious 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  new  world.  This  was  af- 
ter the  whole  of  the  military  proceedings  had  closed, 
as  the  speech  of  lord  Ashburton  had  been  made 
after  the  negotiations  had  closed.  [Hear,  hear.] — 
My  lords,  (said  the  noble  and  learned  lord)  I breathe 
the  same  prayer  which  my  late  sovereign  expressed 
upon  that  memorable  occasion.  1 hope  and  trust,  for 
the  sake  of  America  first — for  the  sake  of  England 
next — for  the  sake  of  humanity,  of  mankind  at  large, 
— that  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  thatgreat  peo- 
ple will  be  perpetuated  forever.  My  lords,  I cannot 
view  with  indifference  the  magnificent  empire  which 
Englishmen  have  erected  in  that  land:  and  my  heart 
glows  when  I reflect  that  to  England  te  owing  that 
which  America  never  scruples  to  confess  she  owes  to 
England — those  laws,  those  institutions — above  all, 
that  spirit  of  liberty,  of  religious  as  well  as  of  civil 
liberty,  which  has  made  the  American  republic  the 
greatest  democratic  nation  that  ever  held  existence 
upon  the  face  of  this  earth.  Contemplated  in  itself, 
there  is  enough  to  fill  one  with  admiration,  with 


hope,  with  exultation;  but,  in  order  to  appreciate  .its 
merits  and  to  carry  those  feelings  to  their  uttermost, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  compare  and  contrast  it  with 
what  has  happened  elsewhere,  in  other  parts  of  the 
new  world,  where  all  the  gifts  of  Nature  were  not 
attended  with  the  blessings  of  social  existence.  Look 
at  South  America:  look  at  the  events  which  have  se- 
parated the  Spanisli  colonies  from  the  parent  state; 
contemplate  for  a moment  the  rich  abundance  of  na- 
tural blessings,  of  physical  resources,  of  animal  pow- 
er, of  all  that  can  make  a people  great  and  prospe- 
rous and  powerful — above  all,  the  gifts  which  ought 
to  make  them  thankful  to  Heaven — peaceful  and  con- 
tented with  one  another;  their  boundless  expanse  of 
space  diversified  with  every  species  of  soil  which  can 
pour  into  their  lap  the  produce  of  industry  or  scent 
the  air  with  perfumes,  or  enrich  man  by  wealth,  the 
proverbial  and  unsurpassed  wealth  of  their  minerals; 
every  diversity  of  the  most  delicious  climates,  vary- 
ing from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid;  every  thing  in 
absolute  perfection,  in  abundance;  these,  a people  of 
boundless  capacity,  numerous,  various  in  their  race, 
from  the  industry  of  the  negro  to  the  swiftness  of  the 
Indian,  and  the  ablity,  the  practised  ability  of  the 
European  and  his  descendants.  All  these  rich  trea- 
sures which  Providence  showered  on  them  in  such 
unmeasured  abundance  had  none  of  them  sufficed  to 
prevent  anarchy  from  being  enthroned  there,  had  to- 
tally failed  to  secure  the  establishment  of  even  the 
semblance  of  a steady,  fixed,  regular  republic.  But 
then  turn  your  eye  to  the  contrast,  and  compare  them 
with  North  America,  where  you  see  men  who,  strug- 
gling with  a hard  climate;  with,  in  many  p^ces,  an 
ungrateful  soil;  their  numbers, small  at  first,  increas- 
ing rapidly;  becoming  countless  and  spreading  over  a 
vast  extent  of  land,  had  erected  a system  which  was 
tried  in  every  political  storm,  and  struggled  with 
success  out  of  it,  and,  above  all,  came  triumphant 
over  the  greatest  tempest — that  of  the  European  re- 
volution— which  had  ever  laid  waste  human  society. 
To  what  was  the  contrast  owing?  It  was  because 
the  Spaniards  did  not  carry  out  with  them  the  bles- 
sings of  a free  constitution  or  the  practices  or  prin- 
ciples of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  and  because  North 
America  was  crowded  with  all  these  political  bles- 
sings. And  if  a passing  cloud  has  come  over  them 
for  a moment — and  if  it  is  but  for  a moment — and  if 
there  should  seem  to  be,  and  I believe  it  is  only  this 
semblance  of  any  departure  on  their  side  in  their 
conduct  from  those  kind  feelings  and  strict  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  commercial  honor,  and  perfect 
national  good  faith  which  had  always  distinguished 
them,  1 have  no  more  doubt  than  that  I now  stand 
here  addressing  your  lordships,  that  that  cloud  will 
pass  away,  and  that  the  Americans  will  once  more, 
and  in  no  long  space  of  time,  feel  proud,  and  feel 
glorious  in  once  more  resuming  their  station — a sta- 
tion worthy  of  their  British  descent  and  of  their  Bri- 
tish kindred — by  feeling  and  acting  as  they  felt,  that 
no  stain  should  be  suffered  to  rest  on  any  part  of  their 
national  honor.  [Cheers.] 

FRANCE. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot,one  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  liberal  party  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  has 
given  notice  of  a motion  to  reduce  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  of  peers  within  constitutional  limits. 

The  nuptials  of  the  princess  Clementine  and  fhe 
prince  of  Gotha  will  take  place  at  Fontainbleau  on 
the  20th  instant.  No  fetes  will  be  given,  as  the  roy- 
al family  are.  still  too  much  affected  for  such  rejoic- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans. 

The  minister  of  marine  has  despatched  orders  to 
the  maritime  prefects  (fort  admirals)  of  Toulon, 
Brest,  and  Rochefort,  to  send  a quantity  of  artillery 
to  the  Marquesas  islands. 

The  Semaphore  de  Marseilles  of  the  3d  instant, 
brings  news  from  Algiers  of  the  30th  ult.  General 
Gentil  returned  to  Mostaganem  from  his  expedition 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Leni  Zerouabs  on  the  25th, 
bringing  with  him  712  prisoners,  400  oxen,  and  3000 
sheep  or  goats.  In  an  engagement  which  they  had 
with  the  Arabs  on  the  19th  at  the  Marabout  of  Sidi 
Lekhhel,  the  French  are  stated  to  have  killed  about 
300  men,  having  lost  themselves  only  11  klled  and  18 
wounded. 

“It  is  curious  enough,”  remarks  the  Commerce, 
“that  M.  Marochetti  should  be  commissioned  to  exe- 
cute at  the  same  time  equestrian  statutes  of  Napo- 
leon and  Wellington.” 
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The  European  correspondent  of  the  Intelligencer 
in  a letter  from  Paris,  of  March  30th,  says: 

“The  older  Dupin,  the  celebrated  ex-speaker  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  still  one  of  the  most 
important  members  of  the  body,  has  issued  a pam- 
phlet of  forty-five  pages  on  the  situation  of  public 
affairs  in  March,  1843.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  several  paragraphs  of  the  address  of 
the  chambers  of  the  crown,  and  their  answer  to  the 
royal  speech.  The  author  is  a strenuous  conserva- 
tive, and  most  earnestly  loyal  to  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
but  much  addicted  to  the  frank  expression  of  indepen- 
dent patriotic  opinion,  and  direct  common  sense.  He  has 
indulged  himself  fully  in  this  publication,  which 
makes  the  most  instructive  and  authoritative  exposi- 
tion I have  seen  of  the  abuses  and  dangers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs.  He  dwells  on  the  ex- 
orbitance and  constant  increase  of  the  annual  budget 
(and  the  national  debt;  the  neglect  of  economy;  the 
improvidence  of  applying  or  misapplying  all  pecuni- 
ary resources  in  time  of  peace — a financial  disarming 
by  anticipation,  and  particularly  on  the  waste  of 
treasure  and  blood,  the  atrocities  of  the  warfare,  and 
the  exaggeration  of  the  schemes  of  conquest  and 
colonization,  in  Algeria.  Spending,  he  says,  up- 
wards of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  francs  per 
annum,  is  it  not  time  for  the  government  to  pause 
and  reduce?  He  complains  that  the  very  elite  of  the 
French  youth  is  consumed  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  never  to  be  truly  or  usefully  sub- 
dued, and  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Algerine  provinces, 
which  constantly  overflow.  He  calculates  how  con- 
siderable the  productiveness,  at  home,  of  the  six 
hundred  millions  of  francs  buried  in  those  provinces 
— if  that  enormous  sum  had  been  distributed  among 
the  departments  for  internal  improvement;  and  he 
tells  his  countrymen,  plainly,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  England  their  whole  project  of  empire, 
and  their  whole  military  array,  must  perish  soon, 
between  British  superiority  at  sea  and  Arab  animo- 
sity on  land.  He  does  not  seem  to  admire  the  policy 
adopted  in  reference  to  Spain,  and  all  Spanish  and 
Polish 'fugitives;  nor  the  plans  of  treaties  of  com- 
merce, on  any  side;  nor  the  lavish  hopeless  loans  to 
railroad  and  canal  companies;  nor  the  idea  of  tole- 
rating the  British  claim  of  visit  and  search,  which, 
he  adds,  must  be  abandoned  before  public  sentiment 
in  France  can  be  quieted.  The  whole  pamphlet  is 
an  able  honest  lecture  to  the  government  and  all  po- 
litical parties.” 

SPAIN. 

The  new.  chamber  is  said  to  be  composed  as  fol- 
lows: anti-coalitionists,  103;  coalitionists,  61;  doubt- 
ful, 18.  The  103  will  no  doubt  support  the  regent 
and  all  the  measures  of  the  present  ministry.  As  to 
the  exact  men  they  may  desire,  that  is  another  af- 
fair. Accounts  from  Madrid  of  the  28th  March 
state  that  the  second  elections  were  proceeding  in 
favor  of  ministers.  On  that  day  the  lease  of  the 
Almaden  quicksilver  mines  was  adjudged  to  Senor 
Salamanca  at  81  j the  quintal.  M.  Weisweiler,  agent 
of  the  house  of  Rothschild,  lost  the  prize  by  a few 
reals. 

RUSSIA. 

A letter  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  16th  ultimo, 
published  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  states  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  had  granted  a full  amnesty  to 
a number  of  Poles  exiled  to  Siberia,  or  the  interior 
of  Russia,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  November,  1830. 

CHINA. 

The  advices  from  Canton  are  to  the  21st  January. 
Tranquillity  continued  to  be  preserved,  and  the  dis- 
contented spirit  which  led  to  the  not  of  7th  Decem- 
ber seemed  likely  to  be  entirely  subdued  by  the  pru- 
dent measures  of  the  municipal  authorities.  Elepoo, 
the  high  imperial  commissioner,  deputed  by  the  em- 
peror to  conduct  the  commercial  negotiations  with 
sir  Henry  Pottinger,  arrived  at  Canton  on  the  10th 
January.  The  hong  merchants  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  him,  which  he  declined.  It  is  said 
he  has  demanded  from  them,  by  next  June,  the  whole 
amount  of  their  debts,  which  is  to  the  extent  of 
3,000,000  dollars.  The  claims  for  indemnification 
preferred  by  parties  whose  property  was  destroyed 
during  the  disturbance  of  the  7th  December  have 
not  yet  been  settled.  The  Chinese  officers  have 
made  direct  offers  to  the  oppressed  parties,  but  they 
prefer  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  sir  Henry  Poltin- 
ger  for  adjustment. 

INDIA. 

Despatches  in  anticipation  of  the  Indian  mail  to  1st 
of  March  had  arrived.  The  principal  event  which 
had  occurred  in  India  was  an  action  fought  by  sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  2,800  troops,  against  22,000 
Beloochees,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated;  not, 
however,  without  considerable  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  whom  fell  in  the 
conflict. 


It  appears  that  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad,  while 
making  arrangements  to  collect  a large  army,  con- 
tinued to  play  “fast  and  loose”  with  major  Outram, 
whom  the  Indian  government  had  in  December  sent 
to  him  in  order  to  make  terms.  It  must  be  recollect- 
ed that  those  Ameers,  who  were  long  regarded  as 
tributaries  of  the  Affghan  empire,  had  within  some 
years  enjoyed  a sort  of  independence  of  all  subjec- 
tion. Their  principles  were  those  of  eastern  despots, 
who  govern  the  country  for  their  own  special  ad- 
vantage. Industry  and  civilization  were  at  a stand 
there,  while  the  most  fertile  districts  along  the  Indus 
were  turned  into  wastes  or  jungle  deserts  for  the 
preservation  of  the  wild  animals  whom  those  Ameers 
amused  themselves  occasionally  in  hunting  and  de- 
stroying. 

The  British  government  having  introduced  civili- 
zation into  a portion  of  Scinde,  and  having  taken 
possession  of  the  Indus,  the  navigation  of  which  be- 
came a matter  of  general  benefit,  a demand  was 
made  on  the  Ameers  to , give  up,  for  the  use  of  that 
navigation,  certain  strips  of  land  lying  along  the  ri- 
ver. They  temporized  until  at  length  their  troops 
were  collected,  when  on  the  14th  of  February  they 
sent  word  to  major  Outram  to  retire  from  their  city. 
Major  O.,  who  did  not  suppose  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  delayed.  On  the  15th,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  British  political  agent,  or  minister,  was 
attacked;  it  was  gallantly  defended  by  5a0  men  for 
several  hours;  but  at  length  their  ammunition  having 
been  expended,  the  British  soldiers  retired,  with  a 
small  loss,  to  the  steamers,  and  proceeded  to  join 
sir  Charles  Napier,  then  at  the  head  of  about  2700 
men,  at  a distance  of  20  miles  from  the  capital  of 
the  Ameers.  The  latter  hastened,  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men  to  attack  the  British  force. 

On  the  17th  a battle  took  place,  which  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  celebrated  one  at  Passey,  in 
which,  after  a severe  struggle  of  three  hours,  the 
Ameers  were  totally  routed  and  their  troops  dispers- 
ed. The  loss  of  the  British  troops  was  considerable. 
The  Ameers,  on  the  following  day  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war,  and  Hyderabad  was  occu- 
pied by  the  conquerors.  The  following  is  a portion 
of  the  official  account: 

Sir  C.  Napier  marched  to  Muthare,  and  on  his 
arrival  there,  ascertained  that  the  Ameers  were  in 
position  at  Meeanee,  distant  about  ten  miles,  to  the 
number  of  25,000  men.  Being  aware  that  any  delay 
for  reinforcement  would  strengthen  the  confidence 
of  the  enemy  and  add  to  their  numbers,  although  his 
own  force  was  not  one-seventh  part  of  the  enemy, 
sir  C.  N.  resolved  upon  an  immediate  attack,  and 
marched  towards  Meeanee,  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  (the  17th.)  At  eight  o’clock,  A.  M.,  the 
advanced  guard  of  sir  C.  Napier’s  force  divided  the 
enemy’s  camp,  and  at  nine  o’clock  the  British  troops 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  being  composed  of  about 
2800  men,  of  all  arms,  and  12  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  opened  a determined  and  destructive 
fire  upon  the  British  troops,  and  during  the  action, 
which  ensued,  with  the  most  undaunted  bravery,  re- 
peatedly rushed  upon  them  sword  in  hand.  After  a 
most  desperate  contest,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of 
three  hours,  the  enemy  was  completely  defeated  and 
put  to  flight,  with  the  estimated  loss  of  about  5000 
men,  1000  of  whom  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  ammunition 
and  standards,  a considerable  quantity  of  stores  and 
some  treasures.  The  British  colors  were  hoisted 
over  the  city  of  Hyderabad  on  the  20th  inst. 

These  movements  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  precusor  of  a moral 
and  social  change  among  the  inhabitants  living  upon 
its  banks,  and  as  the  promise  of  a more  free  and 
open  intercourse,  as  well  as  an  inmarch  of  European 
civilization  by  that  grand  avenue  towards  those  Asi- 
atic powers,  which  for  so  many  centuries  have  there 
existed  under  secluded  Mahometan  or  Pagan  influ- 
ence. The  events  that  are  there  transpiring  as  well 
as  those  lately  enacted  "in  Afghanistan,  will  serve  to 
bring  the  interior  powers  of  Bockhara,  Khiva,  Cash- 
gar,  and  Koondooz,  as  well  as  Persia,  more  directly 
within  the  circle  of  British  or  Russian  diplomacy, 
and  these  powers  must  then  naturally  feel  also  the 
swell  of  that  ebbless  tide  which  has  already  begun 
to  move  the  Chinese  empire.  The  maritime  power 
of  steam  from  the  period  it  first  displayed  itself  on 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  or  subsequently  with 
more  practical  effect  on  North  river,  or  again  on 
its  matchless  highway,  the  Mississippi,  has  gone  on 
to  conquer.  The  many  noble  rivers  of  the  old  world 
are  beginning  to  bear  to  their  remotest  sources,  the 
influences  of  its  invasion,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated,  that  it  will  not  require  the  lapse  of 
ages,  before  its  effects  will  tell  upon  every  navigable 
water  route  of  the  world. 

Lord  Ellenborough  has  arrived  at  Delhi,  and  the 
imperial  city  has  been  quite  frightened  from  its  pro- 


priety. His  entree,  though  taking  place  on  a Sunday, 
was  a magnificent  sight.  The  procession  included 
no  less  than  70  elephants,  and  almost  as  many  na- 
tive princes  and  chiefs,  whose  splendid  apparel,  and 
the  glittering  uniforms  of  their  followers,  contribut- 
ed to  dazzle  the  eye,  if  not  to  bewilder  the  brain  of 
the  spectator. 

The  intelligence  from  Afghanistan  is,  that  anarchy 
continues  to  prevail  there.  Akhbar  Khan  is  said  to 
be  master  of  Cabul,  and  his  father  Dost  Mahomed  is 
proceeding  from  Lahore  towards  Peshawur,  as  if  to 
join  him.  Akbar  Khan  has  threatened  to  invade  the 
province  of  Peshawur,  and  to  take  it  from  the  Sikhs, 
but  the  good  treatment  of  old  Dost  Mahomed  by  the 
latter  may  prevent  that  invasion. 

The  London  Globe  of  the  7th  says  that  the  po- 
litical accounts  from  India  and  China  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  affect  the  funds;  the  commercial  accounts 
are  favorable.  In  China  the  negotiations  for  a new 
and  reduced  tariff  were  likely  to  proceed  satisfacto- 
rily, but  as  yet  the  only  step  taken  was  a demand  for 
the  imperial  list  of  duties,  and  the  answer  given  to 
the  British  plenipotentiary  was  that  there  was  no 
great  prospect  of  a change  in  the  present  commer- 
cial season. 

Abolition.  The  British  government  has  officially 
informed  the  British  and  foreign  anti-slavery  society, 
that  slavery  has  been  abolished  at  Malacca,  Singa- 
pore, and  Penang,  including  twelve  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  have  been  in  bondage. 

MEXICO. 

Mr.  Mavrick,  one  of  the  San  Antonio  prisoners, 
who  was  liberated  by  Santa  Anna,  and  arrived  at 
Pensacola  in  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  has  furnished 
the  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  papers  with  later  ac- 
counts from  the  Texas  prisoners. 

Colonel  Fisher,  Green,  and  others,  in  all  eighteen, 
had  reached  Perote,  where  they  were  in  chains. 

Dr.  Booker  died  at  that  place  on  the  3d  of  April, 
from  wounds  received  from  a gun  discharged  by  a 
drunken  Mexican  soldier  at  his  commanding  officer. 

The  British  minister  had  procured  the  release  of 
the  two  Riddells,  and  captain  O’Phelan,  a friend  of 
Fitzgerald,  with  whom  he  had  fought  in  Spain. — 
George  Crittenden  bad  been  expected  at  Tampico, 
where  there  was  an  order  for  his  release.  But  he 
was  sent  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  will  there  be 
liberated. 

An  extraordinary  courier  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  on 
on  the  8th  April,  and  was  immediately  despatched 
for  Campeachy;  it  was  supposed,  in  consequence  of 
information  received  respecting  the  movements  of 
commodore  Moore. 

It  is  now  settled  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  Mier,  who  rose  upon  their  guard  at  Sa- 
lado  and  made  their  escape,  were  re-captured.  It 
was  reported  at  Tampico,  and  generally  credited, 
that  the  order  to  decimate  these  unfortunate  men  had 
been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  sixteen  had  been  selected  by  ballot 
and  shot. 

It  was  reported  in  Mexico  that  Mr.  Elliott,  the 
British  consul  in  Texas  had  written  a letter  to  Santa 
Anna  in  which  was  a request  of  presidentHouston  that 
Santa  Anna  would  treat  the  prisoners  well,  though  they 
had  acted  contrary  to  his  ( Houston's ) orders  in  passing 
the  Rio  Grande!  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  says — 
“If  this  news  be  correct,  it  is  the  most  brutal  act  of 
the  age,  and  entitles  Samuel  Houston  to  the  appel- 
lation par  excellence  of  ‘monster.’  It  is  equivalent  to 
volunteering  the  information  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment that  his  unfortunate  countrymen  in  chains  were 
a banditti,  and  unfit  objects  of  humane  and  Christian 
treatment.” 

Navarro,  one  of  the  commissioners  connected  with 
the  Santa  Fe  expedition,  was  yet  in  prison  in  the 
the  city  of  Mexico;  but  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

On  the  13th  April  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  the 
merchant  vessels  in.  the  port  of  Tampico,  until  trans- 
ports could  be  procured  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
transport  a large  number  of  troops  to  Yucatan. 

Yucatan.  There  is  intelligence  of  asignal  reverse  to 
the  Mexican  troops  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Yucatan.  General  Lemus,  who  abandoned, 
some  months  back,  the  cause  of  Yucatan,  with  a force 
of  2,000  Mexicans,  was  attacked  near  Merida  by  Gen. 
Liergo,  with  2,500  Yticatecos.  Four  hundred  of  the 
Mexicans,  it  is  stated,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  re- 
mainder taking  refuge  in  a stone  church,  trom  which, 
however,  all  chance  of  retreat  had  been  cut  off.  The 
loss  of  the  Yucatecos  is  represented  to  have  been  very 
small.  Deplorable  accounts  are  ttiveu  ns  to  ihe  condi- 
tion of  the  Mexican  fleet.  Desertions  from  all  the  ves- 
sels were  constantly  occurring;  the  Guadalouqe — the 
most  formidable  of  all  the  vessels — having  a erewofbut 
31  men,  ten  of  them  sailors.  But  five  of  her  original 
crew  of  Englishmen  remained  on  board  of  her.  The 
Yucatan  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  is  gaining  addition* 
srength. 
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TEXAS. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  order  to  decimate  the 
Texans  who  attempted  to  escape  under  Col.  Fisher, 
has  been  carried  into  effect  near  Matamoras.  The 
report  is  that  17  were  shot — young  Crittenden,  how- 
ever, not  being  among  them  as  was  at  first  feared. — 
Tne  order  for  his  release  was  received  in  season  to 
save  his  life.  Santa  Anna,  it  appears,  was  about  to 
release  some  more  of  the  prisoners,  Messrs.  Colqu- 
houn,  Bradely,  Farehart,  and  Van  Ness,  Gen.  Tornel 
having  warmly  interceded  for  the  latter. 

The  Picayune  adds  a rumor  that  Capt.  Elliott,  the 
British  charge  to  Texas,  has  written  to  Santa  Anna, 
stating  at  the  express  request  of  President  Houston, 
that  the  Mier  prisoners  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
contrary  to  his  (Houston’s)  explicit  orders,  though 
he  hopes  Santa  Anna  will  treat  them  with  all  clem- 
ency. 

The  Mutineers.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the 
22d  ult.  says — “We  learn,  from  authority  entitled  to 
oil  credit,  that  Landois,  Hudgins,  Allen,  and  Simp- 
son, four  of  the  Texan  mutineers,  were  hung  yester- 
day on  board  the  man-of-war  Austin.  Barrington 
and  Keenan  were  sentenced  to  receive  one  hundred 
lashes  each,  and  Williams  fifty.”  The  Texan  squad- 
ron left  the  Balize  late  in  the  day  on  the  21st  ult. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  CABINET.  The  daily  papers  have  for  the 
last  three  weeks  varied  morning  and  evening,  the 
“last  report”  in  relation  to  changes  in  departments 
— particularly  the  department  of  state.  We  have 
refrained  from  noticing  their  rapidly  changing  ver- 
sions, for  want  of  authenticity, — but  a letter  from 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Aurora,  now  recognized  as  being  in  the  confidence 
of  the  administration,  states  in  such  terms  as  leaves 
little  doubt  of  its  accuracy,  that  a cabinet  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Saturday,  at  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  present,  which  resulted  in  an  arrangement  by 
which  Mr.  W.  would  relinquish  the  department  of 
state  on  Monday  next.  Mr.  Legare,  attorney  gene- 
ral, will  take  charge  of  the  department  for  the  pre- 
sent, in  conjunction  with  his  duties  as  attorney  gene- 
ral. Whether  he  will  permanently  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  department  of  state,  remains  undecided. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  visiting  and  examining  the  northern  naval  es- 
tablishments during  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  secretary  of  war,  is  on  a visit  to  his  friends  in 
Pennsylvania. 

U.  S.  BANKRUPT  LAW — Pronounced  to  be 
Constitutional.  The  constitutionality  of  the  late 
United  States  bankrupt  law  come  in  question  recent- 
ly in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Louisiana.  On  the  24th  ultimo  Judge  Mc- 
Kinley delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  as  follows: 

“In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  act  of  con- 
gress to  establish  a uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughont  the  United  States,  approved  the  19th  of 
August,  1841,  is  a constitutional  law,  adjourned  into 
this  court  by  the  district  court  for  said  district,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  following  answer  be  certified  to  said 
district  court,  sitting  in  bankruptcy,  as  the  opinion  of 
this  court. 

“That  the  act  of  congress  to  establish  a uniform 
system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States, 
approved  the  19th  day  of  August,  1841,  is  a valid 
and  binding  law  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America.  J.  McKINLEY, 
Associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.” 

REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE.  We  learn 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  has  established  a bureau  in  his 
department,  to  take  charge  of  this  branch  of  the 
service.  Capt.  A.  V.  Frazer,  of  N.  York  at  its 
head. 

TREASURY  NOTES.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury  has  given  notice  in  the  Madisonian  that  the 
department  is  ready  to  redeem  all  the  treasury  notes 
of  the  United  States  heretofore  issued  bearing  date 
on  or  before  the  1st  of  July,  1842,  and  which  shall 
become  due  before  the  30th  of  June,  1843;  and  that 
according  to  the  provisions  of  different  acts  of  con- 
gress, interest  upon  all  the  notes  as  above  described 
will  cease  on  the  30th  of  June  next.  The  notes  are 
to  be  redeemed  in  money  at  the  United  States  depo- 
sitories in  New  York  or  Washington. 

LOST  OR  STOLEN  TREASURY  NOTES— 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  published  a list  of 
about  §100,000  of  treasury  notes,  which  he  says  he 
has  received  information  were  made  up  in  a package 
at  the  custom-house  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  26 th  July 


last,  but  which  have  never  been  received  by  the  de- 
partment. He  further  says:  “It  has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  some  of  the  notes  thus  paid  and  cancelled 
have  been  paid  into  the  custom-houses  and  to  the  re- 
ceivers of  public  moneys,  bearing  very  slight  indica- 
tions, if  any,  of  a prior  cancellation,  from  which  it  is 
apprehended  that  others  of  the  same  description  are 
in  circulation.”  The  secretary  adds:  “These  notes 
are  wholly  invalid,  and  cannot  be  received  or  in  any 
way  acknowledged  by  the  treasury.”  What  authority, 
we  would  ask,  has  the  government  of  the  United 
States  thus  to  repudiate  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  its  obligations?  An  officer  of  the  government 
embezzles  that  amount  of  treasury  notes,  and  after 
a lapse  of  nine  months,  giving  him  ample  time  to  dis- 
pose of  them,  and  scatter  them  from  one  end  of  the 
union  to  the  other,  during  which  they  pass  into  the 
hands  of  hundreds  of  innocent  holders,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  gravely  informs  them  that  the  United 
States  will  not  pay  them  or  in  any  way  acknowledge 
them.  How  different  and  how  honorable  was  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  in  relation  to  the 
fraudulent  issues  of  exchequer  bills:  they  honestly 
paid  the  bills,  and  took  measures  to  punish  the  of- 
fenders. But  our  government  dishonestly  refuses  to 
pay  its  genuine  obligations,  and  will,  in  all  probabili- 
ty, allow  the  perpetrator  of  the  fraud  to  go  unpun- 
ished. The  effect  of  this  unwise  movement  of  Mr. 
Spencer  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fall  of  United  States 
stock,  which  had  reached  113,  and  was  steadily  ad- 
vancing; but  which,  since  the  publication  of  the  sec- 
retary, has  receded  to  111,  (while  all  other  stocks 
have  advanced,)  with  a strong  disposition  on  the  part 
of  holders  to  sell.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 


SHIPPING  ON  THE  LAKES.  We  have  seen  a 
statement  in  the  western  papers,  showing  the  amount 
of  shipping  built  on  Lake  Erie  in  three  years.  An- 
nexed is  the  aggregate  of  each  year: 

1841.  1842.  1843. 

New  craft,  24  17  17 

Tonnage,  2,610  2,480  3,120 

Cost,  §130,000  §134,750  §151,000 

This  shows  that  the  number  of  vessels  built  has 
decreased,  while  the  tonnage  and  cost  have  increased. 
This  includes  four  steam  propellers,  now  building, 
one  at  Buffalo,  one  at  Cleveland,  one  at  Perrysburg, 
and  one  at  Chicago,  of  250  tons  each,  at  a cost 
of  §15,000  each. 


THE  ARMY- 

Major  General  Gaines  takes  command  of  the 
third  military  department.  Head  quarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  He  is  at  present  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. 


THE  NAVY. 

Florida,  St.  Augustine,  April  23d.  The  United 
States  steamer  Poinsett  and  U.  S.  brig  Oregon  were 
at  Tampa,  engaged  in  surveying  the  coast.  Lieut. 
McBlair,  late  commanding  the  Poinsett,  had  obtain- 
ed leave  of  absence,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the 
north.  Lieut.  Taylor  was  left  in  command  of  the 
Poinsett.  It  was  expected  that  the  vessels  engaged 
in  the  surveying  expedition  at  Tampa,  would  get 
through  with  their  duties  in  the  course  of  a couple 
of  months  more.  Gen.  Worth  is  to  make  his  head 
quarters  at  Tampa  during  the  summer. 

Slaver.  Extract  of  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  ship  Vincennes,  March  5th.  “After  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  Isle  of  Pines,  we  ran 
over  to  the  Indian  and  then  to  San  Philippi  Keys — 
overhauling  sundry  fishermen’s  huts  and  boats,  and 
some  small  traders,  but  found  no  traces  of  pirates. — 
We  now  crossed  over  to  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  and 
first  entered  the  Guama  river;  here  we  found  some 
huts,  but  the  inhabitants  fled  at  our  approach.  Join- 
ing the  1st  lieutenant,  I pushed  in  among  the  Man- 
grove Islands,  and  we  finally  caught  an  old  fisherman 
asleep  in  his  hut.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  have  no 
doubt  that  we  were  pirates  ourselves;  but  finally,  we 
opened  his  heart,  by  some  presents,  and  he  directed 
us  to  a small  town  farther  west.  On  clearing  the 
river  we  saw  a suspicious  looking  sail,  bearing 
down  for  us.  We  rapidly  neared,  until  the  vessel, 
seeing  the  cutter  and  launch  in  my  wake,  wore 
round  and  stood  off  under  a press  of  sail,  at  the  same 
time  casting  off  a small  sloop  she  had  in  tow.  This 
we  soon  came  up  to,  and  took  possession  of.  The 
men  in  her  informed  us  that  the  chase  was  a slaver, 
well  armed,  and  full  of  negroes.  We  pressed  on  in 
pursuit,  and  were  soon  alongside.  The  crew  of  the 
slaver  were  anxious  to  resist,  but  their  captain  would 
not  consent — much  to  our  regret — for  then  she  would 
have  been  a prize;  besides  the  eclat  of  the  thing,  that 
is,  for  those  who  got  over  it.  Lieut.  Wainwright, 
had  boarded  a few  minutes  before  we  reached  her, 
but  before  he  got  alongside,  a Spanish  custom-house 
boat  had  boarded  the  slaver,  and  the  officers  (though 


doubless  connivers  in  the  trade,  and  only  using  their 
names  to  cover  the  prize)  hoisted  the  Spanish  flag, 
and  claimed  the  vessel  as  under  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties. Notwithstanding,  we  demanded  and  examined 
the  papers,  and,  finding  them  all  correct,  we  were 
compelled  to  declare  the  vessel  free  to  pursue  her 
course.  Had  she  fired  a gun,  we  could  have  seized 
her;  but  there  was  no  excuse  for  capture  and  we  gave 
her  up.  She  was  a beautiful  brigantine  of  242  tons, 
mounted  one  long  twelve  pounder,  and  with  abun- 
dance of  small  arms  for  her  crew,  of  43  men,  and 
stout  looking  fellows  they  were.  She  had  left  St. 
Thomas,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  550  slaves,  of 
whom  34  had  died,  and  2 jumped  overboard  in  deliri- 
um; had  been  at  sea  28  days.  As  soon  as  we  declared 
the  vessel  free,  the  hatches,  which  had  been  covered, 
were  thrown  open,  and  we  saw  the  lower  decks  filled 
with  negroes.  These  miserable  wretches  were  stow- 
ed as  closely  as  possible,  and  yet  we  knew  that  many 
of  their  original  number  were  wanting;  otherwise 
than  this  dreadful  confinement,  they  seemed  well  fed, 
healthy,  and  well  treated;  their  persons  showing  no 
marks  of  personal  cruelty,  which  we  must  have  seen, 
as  they  were  perfectly  naked.  They  were  divided 
into  four  apartments.  The  space  aft  usually  occu- 
pied as  the  cabin,  was  filled  with  young  girls  from  10 
to  15  years  of  age;  in  the  centre  were  the  boys  and 
youths,  from  12  to  18.  The  men  in  the  forward  di- 
vision under  forecastle.  The  launch  on  deck  contain- 
ed about  15  boys,  who  were  we  understood  the  pro- 
perty or  perquisite  of  the  cook.  The  sick  were  plac- 
ed in  a sort  of  a canvass  apartment  on  the  forecastle. 
The  traffic  is  every  way  horrid  and  atrocious  but  we 
(Americans)  can  never  give  material  aid  in  its  sup- 
pression under  existing  laws.  Nothing  but  resistance 
would  have  entitled  us  to  capture  this  vessel,  which 
would  be  viewed  by  every  other  nation  as  a pirate. 

Coin.  Porter.  It  is  rumored  that  the  U.  S.  brig 
Truxton,  Lieut.  Com.  Upshur,  will  proceed  to  Con- 
stantinople for  the  purpose  of  receiving  on  board  and 
bringing  home  the  remains  of  Commodore  Porter. 

Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Barton  has  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment as  Inspector  of  provisions  and  clothing  at 
the  Navy  Yard,  Pennsylvania. 

The  flag  ship  Independence  is  expected  to  arrive  at 
New  York,  from  Pensaoola,  in  the  course  of  a few 
days,  with  the  first  lieutenant  (Homans,)  and  a mid- 
shipman, (Shaw,)  under  arrest,  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a most  revolting  and  degrading  crime. 

[Pliiladelphiv  Chronicle. 

Commodore  Alexander  Dallas,  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk on  Tuesday  morning.  He  will  proceed  for 
Charges  in  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Van- 
dalia,  Commander  McCluney,  which  vessel  will  sail 
in  a few  days.  The  following  gentlemen  go  out  pas- 
sengers in  the  Vandalia.  Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  U.  S. 
commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Mr.  Seth 
Svveetzer,  late  U.  S.  consul  at  Guayaquil;  passed 
midshipman  Alexander  Murray,  attached  to  the  Pa- 
cific squadron;  Mr.  Thomas  Miller,  Commodore  Dal- 
las’ secretary,  and  Mr.  Murat  Willis,  clerk. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  Lieut.  Com’g  West,  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  on  Tuesday  morning  from  N.  York. 

The  U.  S.  brig  of  war  Boxer,  Lieut.  Com’g  Bul- 
lus,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on  the  22d  ult.  from  Ma- 
tanzas.  All  well. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Independence,  Com.  Stewart, 
sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  19th  ult. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Falmouth  was  to  sail  from 
Pensacola  ori  the  23d  ult.  forSt.  Domingo,  the  coasts 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  probably  touch 
at  Charleston  and  New  York. 

Captain  Thomas  A.  Linton,  of  the  U.  S.  marine 
corps,  appointed  to  the  command  on  the  Norfolk 
station,  arrived  at  that  place  on  Tuesday  morning. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Taxes  in  city  of  Boston.  The  largest  amount 
of  real  estate  taxed  to  one  concern  in  Boston  is  to  an 
individual,  §604,000,  who  is  also  taxed  for  §360,000 
personal  property.  The  second  highest  amount  is 
taxed  to  a corporation,  §572,000;  the  third  to  an  in- 
dividual, §487,000,  who  is  a partner  in  a firm  whose 
personal  estate  is  valued  at  §100,000;  the  fourth  is 
to  art  individual,  §475,400,  and  he  pays  tax  on 
§40,000  personal  property,  besides  his  share  of  the 
personal  and  real  estate  of  a firm  of  which  he  is  a 
partner,  amounting  to  §65,600.  On  real  estate  there 
are  seventy-seven  individuals  and  companies  taxed 
for  more  than  §100,000.  There  are  fifty-two  indivi- 
duals and  companies  taxed  for  over  §100,000  person- 
al estate,  in  addition  to  real  estate,  and  the  highest 
on  the  list  is  a trust,  amounting  to  §500,000;  the  se- 
cond is  a firm  in  mercantile  business  whose  property 
is  estimated  at  §450,000;  two  brothers  are  taxed 

5250,000  each,  besides  for  real  estate,  and  a third 
rother  of  the  same  family  for  §220.000. 
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ALABAMA. 

This  state  sets  a good  example  in  paying  her  inte- 
rest, if  not  in  regulating  her  own  currency.  On  Sa- 
turday the  Merchants’  Bank  of  New  York  paid  over 
to  the  Phoenix  Bank  $106,000,  being  the  amount  of 
interest  payable  at  the  Phoenix  on  the  1st  of  May. 
Part  of  the  interest  due  in  London  on  the  1st  of  July 
was  sent  forward  in  March,  and  the  balance  was  to 
go  in  the  Boston  steamer  which  sailed  last  Monday 

[N.  Y.  American. 

FLORIDA. 

The  United  States  steamer  Poinsett  and  brig  Ore- 
gon were  at  Tampa,  actively  engaged  in  surveying 
the  coast — a duty  which  it  was  expected  they  would 
be  able  to  complete  in  a couple  of  months  more 
time.  Lieut.  McBlair,  late  of  the  Poinsett,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  came  passenger  in  the 
Cincinnati,  leaving  Jieut.  Taylor  in  command  of  his 
vessel. 

The  tide  of  emigration  is  fast  flowing  into  Florida. 
Already  it  is  supposed  that  nearly  all  the  grant  of 
two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  made  by  go- 
vernment is  taken  up.  The  following  settlements 
are  already  established  in  the  southern  section  of 
the  territory:  “Chucachatta,”  which  is  within  thirty 
miles  of  Old  Tampa;  “Homesassie,”  distant  from 
Cedar  Keys  about  fifteen  miles;  “Allafia,”  about  se- 
ven miles  below  Tampa,  on  the  eastern  shore;  and 
the  “Manatee,”  at  the  mouth  of  Tampa.  On  this 
last  settlement  they  have  orange  trees,  lime  trees,  a 
great  variety  of  grapes,  the  olive,  and  most  kinds  of 
tropical  fruits  in  a state  of  cultivation.  Several 
other  settlements  have  been  commenced  along  the 
coast,  south  of  St.  Augustine. 

Emigrants  are  likewise  flowing  in  and  settling  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Johns.  A private  letter  from 
Jacksonville  says:  “Our  neighborhood  is  brisk  with 
settlers.  If  the  tide  of  emigration,  with  the  induce- 
ments extended  by  government  and  the  serenity  of 
climate  and  exuberance  of  our  soil,  could  be  turned 
hitherward,  Florida,  in  a few  fleeting  years,  would 
eclipse  the  far  west  in  population  and  commerce.” 

Several  topographical  engineers  of  the  United 
States  army  have  been  diligently  engaged  .in  survey- 
ing the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampa, 
by  order  of  government,  with  a view  to  es- 
tablish a permanent  military  post  in  that  vicinity. 
The  site  preferred  is  on  the  western  shore  of  Tampa 
bay,  and  nearly  opposite  Gadsden’s  Point.  It  is  a 
high  and  commanding  headland,  with  an  anchorage 
in  twenty-eight  feet  water,  with  a bold  shore.  Ves- 
sels coming  in  from  Egmont  Island  carry  fifteen  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar.  On  this  spot  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a permanent  post,  with  substantial  brick 
buildings.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Tam- 
pa, in  a direction  nearly  southwest  by  west. 

[St.  Augustine  Republican. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEOLOGY.  At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
British  Geological  society  in  London,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  some  high  praise  was  given  to  the  enter- 
prise and  learning  of  the,  geologists  of  this  country. 
The  retiring  president,  R.  J Murchison,  esq.  in  his 
address,  made  especial  reference  to  the  important  la- 
bors of  professors  Hitchcock,  Rogers,  Dale  Owen, 
and  others  in  America.  The  new  president,  Mr. 
Warburton,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  referred  to 
Mr.  Everett,  and  said:  “There  is  no  nation  which,  as 
geologists,  we  are  bound  more  to  honor,  in  the  person 
of  its  minister,  than  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica; for  no  steps  more  calculated  to  promote  geolo- 
gical researches,  and  to  lead  to  important  results  in 
our  science,  have  ever  been  taken  by  the  government 
of  any  country  than  have  been  taken  by  many  of  the 
states  of  that  great  confederation.”  Mr.  Lyell,  the 
eminent  geologist,  in  proposing  the  health  of  Mr. 
Everett,  made  grateful  allusion  to  the  flattering  re- 
ception he  had  met  with  in  this  country.  “Were  I,” 
said  he,  “ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  quit  my  native 
land  and  reside  permanently  elsewhere,  I should  with- 
out hesitation  choose  the  United  States  for  my  second 
country,  especially  New  England,  of  which  Mr.  Eve- 
rett is  a native,  where  a population  of  more  than  two 
millions  enjoys  a higher  average  standard  of  prospe- 
rity and  intellectual  advancement  than  any  other  po- 
pulation of  equal  amount  on  the  globe.”  Mr.  Lyell 
then  mentioned  that  Massachusetts,  while  Mr.  Eve- 
rett was  governor  of  the  state,  made  the  first  publica- 
tion of  one  of  those  state  survey*  by  which  the  progress 
of  geology  has  been  so  much  forwarded  in  North  A- 
merica.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Everett 
that  the  valuable  report  of  professor  Jlitchcock  was 
published,  and  it  is  dedicated  to  him. 

“Eighteen  states  of  the  union,”  said  Mr.  Lyell, 
“have  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  and 


appointed  geological  surveyors,  by  which  they  have 
afforded  more  efficient  patronage,  and  given  a greater 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  our  science  in  the  last  ten 
years,  than  it  ever  received  in  an  equal  period  of  time 
from  any  one  government  in  Europe.  The  American 
state  surveys  were  not  exclusively  confined  to  the 
practical  bearing  of  geology  on  economical  improve- 
ments, although  this  was  professedly  their  chief  end; 
but  the  surveyors,  unfettered  by  narrow  utilitarian 
restrictions,  were  liberally  encouraged  to  collect  facts 
and  publish  speculations  which  they  deemed  likely  to 
illustrate  the  general  principles  of  the  science  and 
lead  to  sound  theoretical  conclusions.” 

Mr.  Everett  returned  his  acknowledgments  with  his 
usual  felicity.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  made 
the  following  pleasant  allusion  to  the  manner  of  found- 
ing the  Lowell  Institute,  before  which  Mr.  Lyell  de- 
livered a course  of  geological  lectures  to  very  large 
and  delightful  audiences: 

“A  few  years  since,”  said  Mr.  Everett,  “a  young 
Bostonian,  who  had  increased  a handsome  inherited 
property  by  the  successful  pursuit  of  commerce,  form- 
ed the  design  of  founding  an  institute  in  his  native  city 
for  courses  of  lectures  on  the  most  important  bran- 
ches of  moral  and  natural  science.  This  generous 
project  was  matured  and  consummated  during  an  ex- 
tensive tour  in  Europe  and  the  east.  His  last  testa- 
mentary dispositions  were  made  in  a state  of  declin- 
ing health,  while  he  was  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  on  his 
way  to  India,  where  he  died  The  ample  funds  which 
he  bequeathed  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  hav- 
ing been  applied  with  great  judgment  by  the  kinsman 
to  whom,  as  the  sole  trustee,  the  execution  of  this 
important  trust  was  confided,  the  Lowell  Institute  is 
now  in  the  fourth  year  of  most  successful  operation. 
Classes  as  large  as  were  ever  perhaps  assembled, 
have,  from  the  first,  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  on  this  foundation.” 


The  names  of  the  geologists  and  Natural  Historians 
in  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  association  which 
took  place  last  week  at  Albany,  are  as  follow: 

Names  of  attending,  Residence  when  at 

members.  home. 


William  C.  Redfield, 
John  Gebbard,  jr. 

Lewis  C.  Beck, 

Henry  D.  Rodgers, 
George  B.  Emerson, 
Lardner  Vanuxem, 

A.  Osborn, 

Oliver  Smith, 

Edward  Lascelle, 

Simon  Z.  Haven, 

J.  W.  Bailey, 

D.  D.  Owen, 

S.  S.  Haldeman. 

E.  S.  Carr, 

John  H.  Redfield, 
Douglass  Houghton, 

J.  N.  Nicollet, 

Matthew  H.  Webster, 
Giles  F.  Yates, 

James  Hall, 

Ebenezer  Emmons, 
James  Eights, 

James  P.  Espy, 

Lyman  Wilder, 

Franklin  Everett, 

E.  N.  Horsfard, 
Ebenezer  Emmons,  jr. 
Benjamin  Si)liman,jr. 
George  S.  Weaver, 

John  L.  Hapes, 

Chas.  T.  Jackson,  M.  D. 


City  of  New  York, 
Scoharie,  New  York. 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey, 
Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 
Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. 
N.  York,  of  Mechanics’ 
Ins. 

Williams  College,  Mass. 
Utica,  New  York. 

West  Point,  New  York. 
New  Harmony,  Penn. 
Columbia,  Penn. 
Castleton,  Vermont. 
New  York  city. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

' Baltimore. 

Albany. 

Schenectady,  New  York. 
Albany. 

Albany. 

Albany. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hoosick  Falls,  Rens.  co. 
New  York. 

Canojoharie,  New  York. 
Albany,  New  York. 

Do.  Do. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Cambridgeport,  Vt. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Among  the  proceedings  of  this  valuable  associa- 
tion, the  Albany  Advertiser  mentions  the  following: 
Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  read  an  interest- 
ing paper,  giving  the  result  of  his  discoveries  of  the 
existence,  form  and  character  of  crystals*  in  the 
barks,  leaves,  and  ashes  of  the  different  kinds  of 
woods.  These  were  very  minute,  and  were  only 
rendered  visible  by  aid  of  powerful  magnifying 
glasses.  The  authority  illustrated  his  subject  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  diagrams.  These  crystals, 
though  not  more  than  11,250th  part  of  an  inch  in 
length,  made  up  in  number  what  they  lacked  in  size. 
More  than  1,000,000  could  be  found  on  a single  square 
inch  of  the  liber  of  the  wood. 


Dr.  Owen  read  an  important  and  able  memoir  on 
the  geology  of  the  western  states,  and  particularly 
of  Indiana  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  it,  we  derive  from  the  Albany  Ad- 
vertiser: 

The  formations  of  the  district  described  belong 
chiefly  to  the  eras  of  the  bituminous  coal,  the  carbo- 
niferous or  mountain  limestone,  and  the  Silurian  rocks 
of  Murchisen. 


The  order  of  superposition  of  the  above  forma- 
tions, their  dip  and  cut  cross,  were  exhibited  by  two 
18  feet  sections;  one  running  from  southeast  to  north- 
west, from  the  Unaka  mountain  in  Tennessee,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river;  the  other,  from  south- 
west to  northeast,  from  the  Chickasaw  Bluff  on  the 
Mississippi  to  Fittsburg.  The  superficial  area  of 
each  group  of  rocks  was  laid  down  on  a large  chart, 
colored  to  correspond  with  the  sections.  Over  each 
formation,  in  their  appropriate  geographical  and 
stratagraphical  position,  were  figures  of  the  organic 
remains  on  a magnified  scale,  so  that  they  could  be 
seen  at  a distance. 

The  most  interesting  points  touched  upon  by  Dr. 
Owen  were,  the  description  of  the  Great  Illinois  Coal 
Field,  equalling  in  area  the  entire  island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Illinois, 
about  one-third  of  Indiana,  a northwestern  strip  of 
Kentucky,  and  extending  a short  distance  into  Iowa. 

A specimen  of  coal  from  this  coal  field  was  exhibit- 
ed, which  displayed  in  a boautifully  distinct  manner 
the  woody  fibre.- 

The  absence  of  trap  dikes  and  dislocations  in  the 
western  coal  measure  was  adverted  to  as  a remarka- 
ble contrast  to  the  coal  fields  of  England,  which  are 
wonderfully  disturbed  by  volcanic  action  and  intru- 
sive rocks.  The  position  of  the  most  productive 
salt-springs  was  pointed  out  on  the  section  near  the 
base  of  the  coal  measure. 

Rising  from  beneath  the  great  Illinois  coal  field, 
and  circumscribing  it  nearly  in  its  whole  extent,  was 
a limestone,  considered  the  equivalent  of  the  moun- 
tain limestone  of  Europe,  every  where  characteris- 
ed by  two  very  remarkable  fossils — the,  Pentremite 
and  Archimedes — and  very  important  in  practical 
economical  geology,  since  no  workable  seam  of  coal 
has  ever  been  found  beneath  the  rock  containing  these 
organic  remains;  they  are,  therefore,  trustworthy 
guides  in  determining  the  limits  of  the  western  coal 
measures. 

Next  in  the  order  of  succession  followed  a fine 
grained  sandstone  and  chert,  interesting  as  being  the 
repository  of  colossal  beds  of  iron  ore,  not  only  in 
Tennessee,  but  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  It  pre- 
vails in  the  region  of  country  in  these  states  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Knobs.  This  formation  has 
yielded  some  weak  brines,  but  they  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  with  those  procured  in  the  coal  for- 
mation. 

The  lower  part  of  this  formation  was  supposed  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  Devonian  system  of 
England  and  the  Chemung  group  of  New  York. 

The  whole  of  the  above  described  groups  of  rocks 
rested  on  a black  bituminous  shale,  very  like  coal 
shale,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  perfect  seams  of 
coal,  and  considered  equivalent  to  the  Marcellus 
shale  of  the  New  York  geologists. 

The  above  comprised  one-half  of  the  paper;  the 
reading  of  the  remainder  was  postponed  for  a future 
day,  and  Dr.  Owen  concluded  by  drawing  up  a sum- 
mary of  the  foregoing  in  the  form  of  a series  of 
queries  calculated  to  draw  forth  the  comparative 
observations  of  others  in  distant  parts  of  the  west. 

GENERAL  PEACE  CONVENTION.  A gene- 
ral convention  of  the  friends  of  peace  is  to  be  held  in 
London  on  the  22d  of  June  next.  We  learn  from  a 
circular  received  from  the  American  Peace  Society  j 
that  it  is  expected  a large  body  of  the  friends  of  peace 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  will  be  present,  and  invi- 
tations are  extended  not  only  to  peace  societies  and 
associations,  but  to  religious  bodies;  and  philanthro- 
pic, literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  all  bodies 
of  men  who  feel  an  interest  in  spreading  abroad  the  ; 
doctrines  of  peace  so  solemnly  inculcated  by  our  ] 
Saviour. 

This  is  an  object  of  immense  importance  tothe  hap- 
piness, temporal  and  eternal,  of  mankind,  and  there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  labors  of  the  friends  i 
of  peace  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country  have  al- 
ready exerted  a beneficial  influence  on  public  opinion,  I 
and  that  war  is  becoming  rapidly  stripped  of  the  gor-  | 
geous  veil  and  trappings  which  disguise  its  horrors,  | 
and  all  its  deformities,  in  their  naked  state,  will  be  re- 
vealed. It  is  the  duty  of  every  philanthropist  to  aid 
in  the  great  work,  and  we  hope  that  the  proposed  con- 
vention will  give  a new  impulse  to  the  efforts  which 
are  now  making  and  that  many  delegates  will  be  pre- 
sent on  that  occasion  from  this  country. 

[Boston  Journal. 

FOURIERISM. 

From  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Scheme  of  social  improvement.  In  order  that 
our  readers  may  not  be  ignorant  of  one  of  the  attempt-  \ 
ed  improvements  of  the  times,  we  may  note  the  pro- 
gress of  a doctrine  in  this  country  known  by  the  name 
of  Fourierism,  being  a theory  of  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, particularly  defined  by  a Monsieur  Fourier,  not 
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long  since  deceased  in  France.  The  author  of  the 
system  was  a man  of  great  talent  and  marked  bene- 
volence; and,  born  and  bred  among  the  desperate 
waste  of  life  and  wealth  caused  by  the  revolutionary 
and  imperial  wars  of  his  country,  he  was  probably 
led,  in  conjunction  with  the  bold  speculative  spirit  of 
the  age,  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a new  so- 
cial theory  which  should  forbid  human  want  and  op- 
pression. He  lays  down  his  premises  that  the  chief 
sufferings  of  man  arise  from  social,  not  political  cau- 
ses, and  that  we  must  look  accordingly  to  the  proper 
remedial  changes.  It  would  seem  from  his  writings 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  workings  of  society  under 
the  republicanism  of  this  country,  and  all  his  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  from  premises  of  European,  Asiatic, 
and  barbarian  origin. 

Every  week  now  produces  some  fresh  work  upon 
social  regeneration  in  the  Parisian  capital,  and  it  is 
probable  that  we  should  find  the  doctrines  of  Fourier 
greatly  improved  upon  by  his  countrymen,  were  we 
possessed  of  the  writings  of  the  immediate  race  of 
French  theorists.  Mixed  up  with  much  that  is  fan- 
tastic, ridiculously  oracular,  and  intensely  national, 
there  issufficientin  the  system  of  Fourier  to  commend 
it  to  attention;  but  the  reader  in  general  must  be  ad- 
vised not  to  be  deterred  from  looking  at  the  writer’s 
facts  from  the  ridiculous  assumptions  and  fancies  that 
will  be  encountered. 

What  of  Fourier  is  knowm  in  this  country  is  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Albert  Brisbane,  of  New  York, 
who  has  published  copious  translations  from  his 
works,  and  undertaken  the  fearful  task  of  remodell- 
ing society  in  the  United  States.  He  holds  a good 
English  pen,  and,  instead  of  having  set  up  a newspa- 
per to  die  in  the  act  of  giving  birth  to  his  favorite 
theory,  he  wisely  made  himself  known  through  the 
columns  of  the  Weie  York  Tribune,  a daily  paper  of  un- 
surpassed talent  as  a whig  organ.  For  a year  we 
have  had  Mr.  Brisbane’s  earnest  expositions  of  social 
reorganization.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Greely,  the 
editor  of  the  Tribune,  has  become  a convert  to  the 
doctrine  that  all  political  speculations  and  acts  are 
inadequate  to  assure  to  man  his  proper  destiny,  and 
that  there  must  be  radical  social  change. 

Beginning  with  the  chief  occupation  and  necessity 
of  man,  agriculture,  the  social  reformers  take  the 
ground  that  the  present  mode  of  conducting  it  by 
means  of  isolated  households  and  farms  is  the  mean- 
est and  most  unprofitable  that  could  be  devised. — 
That  to  establish  agriculture  upon  a proper  footing 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a vast  aggregate  of  labor, 
capital,  and  talent,  only  to  be  effected  by  means  of 
association.  The  agreement  of  the  associated  par- 
ties is  to  be  seenred  by  having  numbers  of  persons 
sufficient  to  form  a community — thus  establishing  a 
diversity  of  individual  interests  necessary  to  the  en- 
tire concordance  of  the  members  at  large.  For  this 
purpose, it  is  urged  that  a community  of  two  thous- 
sand  persons  should  live  on  an  estate  of  six  thousand 
acres,  residing  in  separate  dwellings  under  one  gene- 
ral building,  well  builtand  of  ample  extent.  All  the 
particulars  of  the  plan  of  the  association  are  given. 
Individual  property  and  the  separation  of  families  to 
be  preserved.  The  production  of  the  association  to 
arise  from  the  varied  and  attractive  kind  of  labor;  in 
which  particular,  it  differs  entirely  and  fundamentally 
from  present  labor,  which  is  monotonous  and  forced. 
By  means  of  certain  affairs  in  common,  by  dispensing 
with  intermediate  agencies  between  producer  and.con- 
sumer,  with  numerous  other  economics,  not  now  sus- 
ceptible of  practice,  the  reformers  assert  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  of  wealth,  accompanied  by 
health,  happiness,  refinement,  and  virtue,  which, 
under  the  present  “dark  and  degraded”  forms  of  so- 
ciety, is  deemed  impossible.  Cities,  according  to  this 
theory,  are  not  to  be  constructed  of  single  dwellings 
deficient  as  they  are  in  size  and  comfort,  but  of  a se- 
ries of  palaces  of  associated  household  and  manufac- 
tories, and  securing  to  each  and  every  person  a true 
dignity,  independence,  and  all  the  means  of  human 
felicity. 

A very  novel  thing  this,  and  which  is  attracting 
attention  in  New  York  above  and  beyond  newspaper 
writing;  for  we  perceive  that  Mr.  Greely  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  association  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  matter. 

Tlie  reformers  argue  vehemently  that  their  doc- 
trine is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Oieenis/n,  or  any 
other  social  scheme  which  advocates  a community 
of  goods  and  engrossment  of  families.  A volume  on 
this  subject  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Brisbane. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been  in  type  for 
several  days.  The  following  announcement  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  of  yesterday  may  be  approprate- 
ly  added: 

“A  committee  of  the  .‘Sylvania  Association,’  re- 
cently organized  in  this  city,  is  now  engaged  in  mak- 
ing a final  examination  of  lands  prior  to  location,  and 
expect  to  make  their  purchases  and  obtain  titles  this 
week.  They  will  then  hold  a public  meeting  in  this 


city,  and  submit  their  plans  and  proceedings  to  the 
judgment  of  the  community,  and  invite  the  further 
co-operation  of  the  friends  of  humanity.  As  their 
prior  arrangements  are  all  effected,  and  they  go  into 
practical  operation  immediately,  they  invite  those  of 
like  spirit  from  all  quarters  to  unite  with  them. 

SOUTHWEST  FRONTIER.  Governor  Butler, 
with  a division  of  his  retinue,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
a treaty  of  amity,  or  aid  in  doing  so,  between  Texas 
and  the  tribes  of  Indians  in  the  southwest,  arrived  at 
this  place  on  Saturday  last  from  the  Brasos  river  in 
Texas.  We  learn  from  him  that  a council  was  held 
on  the  day  appointed  on  the  Brasos  river,  at  which 
Texas  was  represented  in  the  person  of  General  Ter- 
rell, and  the  following  tribes  of  Indians  by  their  chiefs, 
headmen  and  warriors:  the  Wacoes,  Wichetas,  Kee- 
chics,  Tiwokonies,  Camanches,  Caddoes.  Annador- 
choes,  Inonies,  Shawnees,  Lappans,  and  Tonquas. — 
The  treaty  was  not  fully  consummated,  though  placed 
and  left  in  a faborable  train.  The  Indians  expressed 
themselves  willing  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  peace, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  observe  it  faithfully.  It 
appears  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  faith  of 
Texas  without  the  interposition  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  towards  which  they  entertain  the 
most  friendly  feeling.  Texas  offered  to  give  them  as 
much  territory  as  they  wanted,  and  a great  many  pre- 
sents, with  which  they  were  satisfied,  and  upon  which 
they  renewed  their  expressions  of  a desire  for  peace. 
A suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  and  an 
interchange  of  flags  to  that  effect  made,  excepting  the 
Tonquas  and  Lippans,  with  whoni  they  would  not 
make  peace.  Texas  yet  holds  Camanche  and  Waco 
prisoners,  taken  at  San  Antonio,  and  the  Indians  re- 
tain a number  of  Texian  children,  stolen  at  different 
times.  The  chiefs,  with  the  Texian  commissioner, 
have  gone  to  see  president  Houston,  which  interview 
will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  War  parties  of  the  Keechies  are  still 
out,  but  as  soon  as  they  come  in  the  time  and  place 
fora  more  difinite  treaty  will  be  fixed  upon,  which 
the  Indians  prefer  holding  near  the  head  waters  of 
Red  river.  The  attendance  of  this  council  would 
have  been  more  numerous  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
had  they  not  been  distrustful  of  the  Texians  and  sus- 
picious of  a decoy  or  trick  for  their  destruction.  Du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  preliminaries  for  the  conven- 
tion ofthe  council,  Ihey  were  told  thata  plan  was  laid 
by  Texas  to  poison  them  with  the  small-pox  by  pre- 
senting therewith  goods  infected  with  that  disease. 
This  suspicion  was,  however  lulled,  and  confidence  es- 
tablished. Most  of  the  upper  tribes  are  aroaming  un- 
settled race,  sometimes  within  the  limits  of  Texas  and 
at  other  times  in  the  United  States;  they  make  no  corn, 
but  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  game  for  subsistence, 
which  is  very  abundant. 

The  anxiety  for  peace  on  both  frontiers  is  extreme, 
and  with  Texas,  it  is  believed  by  Governor  Butler, 
to  be  a matter  of  the  last  importance,  and  it  is  thought 
advisable  for  all  to  keep  off  the  frontier  until  perma- 
nent peace  is  established,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
achieved  in  the  fall. 

We  were  informed  by  Governor  Butler  thatthe  Ca- 
manches had  just  returned  from  a war  party  in  Mex- 
ico. They  represented  that  they  had  destroyed  two 
towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Chihuahua.  The  Delawares, 
who  were  in  their  lodges,  saw  several  women  and 
children  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Caman- 
ches, and  a quantity  of  silver.  The  poorer.1  class  of 
Mexicans  on  the  frontier  are  not  allowed  to  keep 
arms,  and  were  compelled  to  defend  themselves  with 
clubs.  The  Mexicans  had  messengers  among  them  to 
come  in  and  make  peace,  to  which  they  had  agreed. 
[From the  Shreveport  ( Red.  River ) Gazelle,  April,  12.] 

CONSECRATION 

OF  THE  SYNAGOGUE  ROUDAFE  SHOLUM  (FOLLOWERS  OF 
PEACE)  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Reportedfor  the  United  States  Gazette  of  April  14 th. 

The  new  Jewish  synagogue,  which  is  upon  the 
third  story  of  a building  on  the  west  side  of  Fourth 
street,  between  Vine  and  Wood  streets,  was  opened 
for  consecration  at  five  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
and  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  continued  to  ar- 
rive until  the  commencement  of  the  services,  which 
was  about  six  o’clock,  and  were  in  the  following  or- 
der: 

A trumpet  was  sounded  from  the  choir. 

Three  knocks  were  heard  against  an  outer  door, 
and  then  the  voice  of  the  minister  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Leeser,  was  heard  to  say  in  Hebrew:  “Open  the  gates 
of  righteousness  for  me,  that  I may  enter  through 
them  to  praise  the  Lord.” 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  choir  responded: 
“This  is  the  gate  of  the  Lord,  into  which  the  righte- 
ous shall  enter.” 

As  these  words  were  sung  the  procession  moved 
towards  the  Ark.  The  line  was  headed  by  the  Re- 


verend Messrs.  Leeser,  Rau,  and  Poppee,  attired  in 
black  robes  and  white  scarfs,  having  an  appearance 
very  similar  to  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
They  were  followed  by  several  gentlemen  in  citizens’ 
dress,  but  having  also  white  scarfs  pendant,  from  the 
arms. 

Arrived  before  the  ark,  the  minister  said:  “How 
dreadful  is  this  place.” 

To  which  the  choir  responded:  “This  is  none  but 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven.” 
The  persons  composing  the  procession  then  went 
to  their  respective  seats,  the  officiating  ministers  to 
the  reading  desk,  from  whence  the  reader,  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Rau,  said: 

“Blessed  art  thou,  O Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  hath  preserved  us  alive,  sustained  us 
and  brought  us  to  enjoy  this  season.” 

The  choir  then  sung: 

“How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O Jacob!  thy  taberna- 
cles, O Israel!  And  in  the  greatness  of  thy  benevo- 
lence, will  I enter  thine  house;  in  reverence  of  thee, 
will  I bow  down  towards  the  temple  of  thine  holiness, 
O Lord!  I have  loved  the  habitation  of  thine  house 
and  the  dwelling  place  of  thy  glory.  I therefore, 
will  worship,  bow  down,  and  bend  the  knee  before 
the  Lord,  my  Maker.  And  I will  offer  my  prayer 
unto  thee,  O Lord!  in  an  acceptable  time;  in  thine 
abundant  mercy,  O God,  answer  me  in  the  truth  of 
thy  salvation.” 

Tenor  solo.  “Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates,  and 
be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
glory  shall  come  in. 

Bass  solo..  “Who  is  this  King  of  glory?” 

Choir.  “The  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord 
mighty  in  battle.” 

Tenor  solo.  “Lift  up  your  heads,  O ye  gates,  even 
lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
glory  shall  come  in.” 

Bass  solo.  “Who  is  this  King  of  glory?” 

Choir.  “The  Lord  of  hosts,  he  is  the  King  of  glory, 
Selah.” 

The  officiating  ministers,  the  president  of  the  con- 
gregation (Louis  Bomeisler,  esq.)  and  the  other  per- 
sons appointed,  then  went  out  for  the  law  books  of 
Moses. 

During  their  absence,  the  reader  and  his  assistant 
sang  portions  from  the  Psalms  XV,XXXII1,  CXXXIII 
and  CXXXIV  of  David. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  bearing  the  sacred  book3 
arrived  at  the  door,  and  during  its  advance  towards 
the  ark,  the  reader  and  the  choir  sang: 

“Blessed  be  he  who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  we  bless  ye  from  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Wor- 
ship the  Lord  with  gladness,  come  into  his  presence 
with  exulting  song.” 

The  Ark  was  then  opened,  and  the  reader  and  con- 
gregation sung: 

“And  when  the  ark  set  forward,  Moses  said,  Arise 
O Lord,  and  thine  enemies  shall  be  scattered,  and 
those  that  hate  thee  shall  be  made  to  fly  before  thee. 
For  from  Zion  shall  the  law  go  forth,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.” 

The  reader  said:  “Blessed  be  he  who  gave  the  law, 
in  his  holiness  to  his  people  Israel.” 

The  reader  and  choir  responded:  “Hear,  O Israel, 
the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one.” 

“Our  God  is  one,  our  Lord  is  great;  holy  and  tre- 
mendous is  his  name.  Magnify  the  Lord  with  me, 
and  let  us  exalt  his  name  together.” 

The  circuits  of  the  procession  with  the  sacred 
books  were  then  made  over  the  allotted  circle,  seven 
times. 

During  the  first  circuit,  a portion  of  the  XXX  Psalm 
was  sung. 

During  the  second,  a portion  of  the  CXXII  Psalm. 
During  the  third,  a portion  of  the  C Psalm. 

During  the  fourth,  a portion  of  the  CXI  Psalm. 
During  the  fifth,  a portion  of  the  CXXXII  Psalm. 
During  the  sixth,  a portion  of  the  CXXXV4II  Psalm. 
During  the  seventh,  a portion  of  the  XC1  Psalm. 
The  procession  then  divided  into  two  lines,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  Ark,  while  the  reader  and  congrega- 
tion sung  a portion  of  the  XXIX  Psalm. 

When  the  law  books  had  been  deposited  in  the 
Ark,  the  reader  and  the  congregation  said: 

“And  when  the  Ark  rested,  he  said,  restore  tran- 
quillity to  the  many  thousands  of  Israel.  Arise,  O 
Lord, unto  thy  dwelling  place,  and  the  ark  thy 
help.  Thy  priests  shall  be  clothed  with  righteous- 
ness, and  thy  saints  shall  sing  praises.  For  the  sake 
of  thy  servant  David,  turn  not  back  the  face  of  thine 
anointed.  For  I have  given  you  a good  purchase, 
forsake  ye  not  my  law.  It  is  a tree  of  life  to  those 
who  strengthen  themselves  therein,  and  those  who 
support  it  are  made  happy.  Her  ways  are  pleasant 
ways,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  Turn  us,  O Lord! 
unto  thee,  then  we  shall  be  turned,  renew  our  days 
as  in  former  times.” 

Then  was  said  the  usual  prayer  for  the  government 
and  the  congregation,  which  was  followed  by  a dis- 
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course,  and  the  services  were  closed  by  the  choir 
singing: 

“Praise  ye  the  Lord,  praise  God  in  his  sanctuary, 
raise  him  for  his  extensive  power,  praise  him  for 
is  mighty  deeds,  praise  him  according  to  his  great 
excellence,  praise  him  with  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet, praise  him  with  psaltery  and  harp,  praise  him 
with  the  tirpbrel  and  flute,  praise  him  with  melodious 
instruments  and  organs,  praise  him  with  harmonious 
cymbals,  praise  him  with  high  sounding  cymbals. 
Every  breathing  creature  will  praise  the  Lord.  Hal- 
lelujah! Hallelujah!” 

The  above  is  an  account  of  the  services  merely. 
Want  of  space  compels  us  to  defer  an  account  of 
many  interesting  circumstances  connected  with  the 
solemn  and  interesting  ceremonial  until  to-morrow. 

Consecration  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue.  We 
yesterday  reported  the  services  consequent  upon  the 
consecration  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Seekers  of 
Peace,  on  North  Fourth  street;  and  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  want  of  space  in  yesterday’s  Gazette, 
compelled  us  to  postpone  an  account  in  proper  order 
of  the  various  interesting  matters  which  made  an  im- 
pression upon  our  mind. 

First,  as  to  the  principal  peculiarities  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

After  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  words 
gpoken  at  the  door,  the  procession  entered,  headed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeser,  who  is  reader  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Hope  of  Israel;  he  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rau,  reader  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Seekers  of  Peace;  he  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Pape,  his  assistant  on  this  occasion.  Then  followed 
several  well  known  Hebrew  gentlemen.  The  clergy 
wore  cassocs  of  black,  like  those  worn  by  the  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  laymen,  were 
robed  with  the  sacred  “Tallet,”  a white  satin  scarf, 
bordered  and  fringed,  as  commanded  by  Moses,  in 
numbers  xv.  c.  38  v.  Without  this  robe  upon  the 
person,  no  one  can  mingle  in  any  religious  service. 

The  procession  which  entered  bearing  the  books 
of  the  law  attracted  general  and  undivided  attention. 
The  bearers  held  them  nearly  upright,  inclining 
upon  the  shoulders.  The  scrolls  upon  which 
the  laws  are  written  are  of  parchment,  bound 
at  the  edges  with  satin,  and  they  are  disposed 
around  mahogany  rollers,  the  whole  clothed  in 
crimson  damask  satin.  Beneath  the  drapery  ap- 
pears one  end  of  the  roller,  which  is  arrang- 
ed and  serves  for  a handle,  and  above,  the  upper  end, 
is  highly  decorated  with  pure  silver  ornaments  and 
bells,  “sweetly  tinkling  as  they  move.” 

This  procession  made  seven  circuits  as  yesterday 
stated.  During  this  procession,  portions  of  the 
Psalms  of  David  were  chaunted  and  sung  by  the 
assistant  reader,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pape,  and  the  choir. 

The  persons  enjoying  the  honor  of  bearers  of  the 
scrolls  were  changed  at  each  circuit,  so  that  the 
humblest  person  present  might  participate  in  the 
time  hallowed  ceremonial. 

At  the  end  of  each  circuit,  as  the  procession  pas- 
sed before  the  Ark,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rau,  reader  of 
the  congregation,  took  one  scroll,  and  passing  within 
the  drapery  of  the  sanctuary,  blessed  it  in  silent 
prayer.  Thus  was  each  scroll  sanctified  before  it 
was,  at  the  end  of  the  seven  circuits,  finally  deposit- 
ed within  the  Ark. 

After  they  had  been  so  deposited,  another  chaunt 
was  sung,  a prayer  was  offered  for  the  government 
and  congregation,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leeser  pro- 
nounced an  elegant  discourse,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  hearers 
to  their  duties  here  as  preparatory  for  their  exist- 
ence hereafter. 

The  services  were  closed  with  the  singing  of  the 
Hallelujah  by  Mr.  Henry  Leverstein,  It  was  beauti- 
fully performed.  Indeed,  all  the  singing  was  remark- 
ably excellent.  Without  invidiousness,  we  may 
mention  the  pleasure  we  experienced  from  the  exe- 
cution of  a very  sweet  sacred  duet  by  Miss  Jose- 
phine Bomeisler  and  Mr.  Roget;  and  a duet  sung  by 
Miss  Oches  and  Mr.  Levy. 

The  choir  was  not  only  of  a vocal  but  of  an  in- 
strumental character.  The  orchestral  portion  was 
led  by  Mr.  B.  C.  Cross  with  his  usual  taste  and  abi- 
lity. 

The  ladies  of  the  choir  were  all  attired  in  white, 
presenting  generally  a very  beautiful  appearance  in 
face  and  form  as  well  as  in  dress.  The  people  of 
Israel  have  a large  share  of  female  beauty. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  all  the  ser- 
vices were  conducted  in  the  original  Hebrew. 

The  audience  was  very  large;  so  that  the  space 
between  the  Ark  and  the  reading  desk,  which  is 
generally  kept  vacant,  was  completely  filled  by  la- 
dies. 

We  noticed  the  presence  of  the  chief  justice  and 
most  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  supreme  court, 


the  Rev.  Provost  and  most  of  the  professors  of  the 
University  and  the  colleges;  the  principal  and  most 
of  the  professors  of  the  central  high  school;  and  a 
large  representation  of  the  Christian  clergy,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press. 

The  synagogue  is  of  a rectangular  form,  say  about 
eighty  feet  in  length  by  about  fifty  feet  in  breadth. 

On  two  sides  are  galleries,  supported  by  plain 
bronzed  columns,  and  having  mahogany  railings,  be- 
hind which  is  blue  moreen. 

About  the  centre  of  the  floor  stands  the  reading 
desk  upon  which  are  two  apparent  candles  as  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches.  The  front  of  the  desk  is 
pannelled  with  Gothic  arches.  We  remarked  to  a 
friend,  who  is  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  known  as 
a distinguished  member  of  the  bar,  that  these  were 
rather  anomalous  ornaments.  “By  no  means,”  he 
replied,  “they  are  there  in  compliment  to  the  next 
oldest  church.” 

The  Ark  is  at  the  eastern  end,  facing  the  reading 
desk.  It  stands  upon  four  semi-circular  steps,  and 
is  painted  white,  which  is  highly  polished.  It  is  pan- 
nelled from  the  base  up  to  the  denticulated  entabla- 
ture, which  is  surmounted  by  a plain  and  beautiful 
pediment.  Over  this,  are  the  ten  commandments  in 
Hebrew,  engraved  upon  two  tablets  of  stone,  as  of 
old.  Before  them,  is  suspended  the  perpetual  lamp, 
of  antique  form.  This  is  never  allowed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, and  is  supplied  by  the  purest  oil,  the  of- 
ferings of  the  congregation. 

The  Ark  is  flanked  by  fluted  pillows  of  a compo- 
site order,  supporting  the  entablature  and  pediment. 
In  front  of  the  Ark  is  inscribed  the  passage  in  He- 
brew:— Know  before  whom  thou  standest.” 

On  both  sides  of  the  Ark  are  tripodical  lamps, 
with  bronzed  bases  and  shafts,  and  silvered  branches. 
Beyond  these  are  the  places  of  honor,  in  which  on 
this  occasion  the  following  gentlemen  were  seated: 
Abraham  Hart,  esq.,  president  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Hope  of  Isreal;  Lewis  Bomeister,  president 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Seekers  of  Peace;  Isaac 
J.  Philips,  esq.,  adjunta  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Hope  of  Israel;  on  the  north  side. 

On  the  south  side — J.  Altamont  Philips,  esq.,  ad- 
junta of  the  congregation  of  the  Hope  of  Israel;  Hy- 
man Gratz,  esq.,  treasurer  of  the  same;  Henry  Co- 
hen, esq.,  treasurer  of  the  congregation  of  the  House 
of  Israel;  Simon  Elfelt,  esq.,  treasurer  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Seekers  of  Peace. 

We  have  given  particular  attention  to  this  conse- 
cration because  it  is  a circumstance  of  unusual  oc- 
currence in  Philadelphia;  and  we  believe,  in  our  two 
reports,  we  have  omitted  nothing  of  interest  to  the 
numbers  who  were  necessarily  absent. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  CABINET. 

The  distant  papers  are  full  of  rumors  of  changes 
in  the  cabinet,  or  at  least  of  one  important  change 
in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  appointment  of  a succes- 
sor. Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  found  a place 
for  the  retiring  secretary  in  the  London  mission,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Everett,  should  that  gentleman  accept 
the  appointment  to  China. 

We  believe,  from  what  we  hear,  that  it  is  true 
that  Mr.  Webster  will  resign  his  situation  in  the  de- 
partment of  state  in  a few  days;  but  we  do  not  cre- 
dit the  idea  that,  in  any  event,  he  would  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  London  mission.  That  he  would  be  will- 
ing to  go  abroad  for  a particular  or  specific  object 
of  importance — an  object  of  such  a character,  for 
example,  as  that  hinted  at  in  the  subjoined  article 
from  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  Thurs- 
day— is  probable  enough;  but  we  hardly  imagine 
that  he  would  leave  the  country  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  an  ordinary  and  standing  legation. 
Indeed,  we  understand  that  Mr.  Webster  has  at  pre- 
sent neither  any  desire  nor  any  expectation  of  going 
abroad  at  all.  So,  at  least,  say  his  friends,  who  are 
likely  to  be  well  informed.  [Wat.  Int.  May  2. 

Extract  from  a letter  published  in  the  Courier  and  En- 
quirer of  Wednesday. 

“I  have  seen  a letter  direct  from  Washington, 
which  states  that  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster  will  continue  as  se- 
cretary of  state  for  some  time  yet,  and  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  cabinet  for  the  present 
will  remain  unchanged.” 

In  several  other  papers  we  see  it  stated  that  Mr, 
Webster  has  determined  to  remain  in  the  cabinet  of 
John  Tyler,  in  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  negoti- 
ate a commercial  treaty  with  England. 

Now  that  the  matter  has  thus  publicly  been  refer- 
red to,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  there  is  no 


doubt  but  such  is  the  object  of  his  remaining;  and 
most  cordially  do  we  wish  him  success  in  his  great 
and  patriotic  undertaking— an  undertaking  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  based  upon  an  existing 
understanding  between  him  and  the  present  ministry 
of  England,  and  to  which  we  have  no  doubt  sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  in  his  recent  admirable  speech  alluded, 
when  he  said  he  expected  very  shortly  to  see  the 
amicable  relations  now  existing  between  the  two 
countries  greatly  strengthened.  We  were  apprized 
of  this  desire  of  Mr.  Webster  some  months  since; 
and  then,  as  now,  we  expressed  our  decided  convic- 
tion that  a commercial  treaty  which  shall  definitive- 
ly and  permanently  arrange  a tariff  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  our  country  which  could  be  conferred 
by  any  administration. 

England  not  only  requires,  but  there  is  almost  a 
necessity  existing  for  her  receiving  our  great  agricul- 
tural products,  such  as  flour,  beef,  and  pork;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  she  is  prepared  to  admit  these 
necessaries  of  life  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to 
our  agricultural  population,  provided  we  in  return 
will  abstain  from  prohibitory  duties  on  her  manu- 
factures. And  this  being  the  case,  let  us  very  brief- 
ly examine  into  the  operation  of  a judicious  commer- 
cial treaty  which  would  secure  to  us  a permanent 
market  for  the  products  of  our  agricultural  industry. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a tariff 
for  protection  has  ever  been  founded  upon  the  fact 
that,  by  diverting  a portion  of  our  home  industry  to 
manufactures,  we  secure  a home  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture.  Of  our  entire  population,  at 
least  six-sevenths  are  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  agri- 
culture; and  this  great  interest,  therefore,  presents 
the  first  and  greatest  demands  upon  the  government 
for  its  fostering  care  and  protection.  Consequently, 
a commercial  treaty  which  would  afford  adequate 
and  healthy  protection  to  our  manufactures — a pro- 
tection based  upon  legitimate  foreign  competition — 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  an  advantageous  foreign 
market  for  our  superabundance  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, would  benefit  the  whole  country,  and  give  new 
life  and  energy  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  a healthy  growth  of  our 
manufactures.  What  all  the  great  interests  of  our 
country  require  more  than  all  things  else  is,  stability 
in  our  legislation.  This  we  have  never  had,  and  ne- 
ver will  have,  so  long  as  the  questions  of  tariff  and 
free  trade  are  permitted  to  be  mixed  up  with  our 
political  contests  for  the  presidency;  and  if  Mr.  Web- 
ster should  succeed  in  negotiating  such  a treaty  as 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  could  conscientiously 
approve,  the  whole  country  would  forget  his  Faneuil 
Hall  speech,  and  look  to  him  as  a public  benefactor. 

A commercial  treaty  which  should  secure  to  our 
agricultural  products  introduction  into  England  at  a 
low  rate  of  duty  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  by 
which  we  should  bind  ourselves  to  receive  all  her 
manufactures  for  the  same  period  at  a duty  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of 
woollens  at  25  per  cent,  and  iron  at  a higher  rate, 
would  give  to  our  whole  country  a degree  of  pros- 
perity hardly  conceivable  by  any  person  who  has  not 
reflected  upon  the  subject.  Reduce  the  duty  on  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  flour,  beef,  and  pork,  so  that  all  the 
producers  of  these  great  staples  should  be  directly 
benefitted  by  the  reduction,  and  who  can  doubt  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  have  good 
cause  to  rejoice?  And  if  at  the  same  time  a just 
and  liberal  protection  be  secured  to  the  manufactu- 
rer, he,  too,  would  have  cause  for  rejoicing  in  hav- 
ing at  length  secured  to  him  stability  in  the  tariff  of 
duties  imposed  upon  English  manufactures.  And 
thus,  while  agriculture,  as  the  first  great  interest  of 
the  country,  would  be  stimulated  and  rewarded,  and 
our  manufactures  receive  a wholesome  protection, 
commerce,  the  hand-maiden  of  both  these  great  inte- 
rests, would  flourish  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 


JEFFERSON  CENTENNIAL  ANNI- 
VERSARY. 


The  democratic  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  assembled  at  the  Globe  Hotel,  Ches- 
nut  street,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  April  13th,  where 
an  excellent  repast  was  provided,  and  the  rooms 
were  well  filled  by  the  company.  Col.  James  Page, 
presided. 

V ice  presidents — Col.  Lemuel  Paynter,  H.  O’Don- 
nel,  Dr.  G.  F.  Leliman,  Edward  Coles,  M.  N.  Car- 
penter, George  Plitt,  col.  Thomas  B.  Town,  Richard 
L.  Lloyd,  I.  I.  Reed,  Kichard  Rush,  esq.  gen.  M.  W. 
Ash,  John  Miller. 

Secretaries — Wm.  Gilmore,  col.  John  Collins,  Jas. 
H.  Carr,  and  Joseph  Dean. 

The  regular  toasts  were  received  with  the  strong- 
est marks  of  approbation,  and  elicited  frequent  cheer- 
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ing.  Complimentary  toasts  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Ingersoll,  Brown,  Richard  Rush,  Mr.  Dallas,  Go- 
vernor Coles,  Col.  Page,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
others,  who  replied  in  appropriate  speeches  and  sen- 
timents. 

Letters  were  read  by  Mr.  Plitt,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  invitation,  from  the  honorable  James 
Buchanan,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Plenry  A.  Muhlen- 
berg, of  Berks  county;  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph, 
Thomas  Ritchie,  of  Virginia,  Wm.  Wilkins,  of  Pitts- 
burg, and  Albert  Gallatin,  of  New  York. 

REGULAR  TOASTS. 

The  Day.  May  its  recurrence  find  the  principles 
of  democracy  growing  stronger  with  time,  to  be  co- 
eval with  eternity. 

Thomas  Jefferson.  The  apostle  of  liberty,  the  friend 
of  man,  and  benefactor  of  a world. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.  A precious  lega- 
cy to  the  human  race — the  product  of  a strong  and 
clear  mind,  and  a warm  and  benevolent  heart. 

The  Memory  of  Washington.  Cherished  by  a nation’s 
gratitude. 

Andrew  Jackson.  The  peace  and  dignity  of  his 
retirement,  are  the  just  rewards  of  a wise  and  glori- 
ous career. 

Benjamin  Franklin.  The  sage  philosopher,  and 
patriot. 

James  Madison.  A spotless  statesman,  and  an  ho- 
nest man. 

Pennsylvania.  Rich  in  her  soil  and  minerals,  but 
more  rich  in  her  hardy  and  industrious  yeomanry. — 
Selfish,  corrupt  and  mercenary  officers  endanger  her 
virtue,  liberty,  and  independence. 

Virginia.  The  mother  of  statesmen — the  land  of 
democracy. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  Stales.  With  such 
men  as  Buchanan,  Van  Buren,  Calhoun,  Cass,  and 
Johnson,  to  select  from,  how  can  the  democracy  go 
astray?  The  tried  and  faithful  at  all  times,  before  the 
weak,  time  serving,  and  treacherous. 

The  next  Congress.  May  it  shun  the  footsteps  of  its 
inglorious  predecessor,  and  be  as  prominent  for  wis- 
dom as  the  latter  was  marked  by  folly. 

Our  Country.  The  best  under  heaven;  next  in  our 
love  to  God. 

The  Fair.  Our  arms  their  protection — their  arms 
our  repose. 

ORATION. 

GEORGE  M.  DALLAS. 

Nothing  would  seem  now  to  be  more  universally 
conceded,  than  that  the  popular  principles  on  which 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  America  have  for  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  been  improved  and  administer- 
ed, owe  their  dissemination,  success,  and  stability, 
more  at  least  than  to  any  other  man,  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  That  he  laid  their  founda- 
tions broadly  and  strongly,  that  he  maintained  them, 
in  their  early  progress,  with  steady  and  uncompro- 
mising zeal:  that  he  brought  to  their  support  the  in- 
vincible firmness  of  sincere  and  absolute  conviction, 
the  forces  of  a masterly  mind,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  an  active  and  varied  experience:  and  that 
he  practically  illustrated  their  fitness  to  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  human  happiness,  more  prosperi- 
ty, more  peace,  more  power,  more  wealth,  and  more 
honor  than  were  ever  before  attained  within  a given 
period  of  time,  by  human  society,  are  facts  which 
the  solemn  records  of  history  no  longer  permit  to  be 
contested.  His  disciples  and  followers  then,  amid 
the  signal  triumphs  of  his  doctrines  which  charac- 
terize the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  may 
appropriately  and  gratefully  celebrate  him  as  the 
apostle  of  their  faith,  and  the  founder  of  democracy 
on  their  continent.  I propose,  fellow  citizens,  in 
discharge  of  the  duties  to  which  I have  been  invited, 
to  invigqrate  your  just  devotion  to  the  principles  and 
inculcations  of  this  great  man,  by  rapidly  refreshing 
your  recollections  of  the  prominent  traits  of  his  public 
service  and  of  his  political  system. 

He  was  born  at  Shadwell  in  the  county  of  Albe- 
marle, and  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  left,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  possession  of  a large  and  va- 
luable estate.  Having  passed  through  a course  of 
collegiate  studies  at  William  and  Mary,  and  of  pro- 
fessional studies  under  an  able  and  illustrious  teacher, 
George  Wythe,  he  became  a member  of  the  bar  in 
1767.  While  yet  engaged  in  preparing  himself  for 
this  admission,  he  listened  with  wrapt  attention  to 
the  impassioned  and  matchless  eloquence  of  Patrick 
Henry,  “who  spoke  as  Homer  wrote”  on  the  reso- 
lutions in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  denouncing  the 
British  Stamp  Act;  and  thenceforward  his  mind 
teemed  with  the  vast,  bold,  generous,  and  patriotic 
conceptions  and  purposes,  destined  speedily  to  be 
developed  in  the  causes  alike  of  human  nature  and 
of  his  country.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  Jefferson 
entered,  as  an  elected  member,  the  legislature  of  his 
native  province,  and  here,  first,  and  long  before  the 
justly  celebrated  statute  which  adorns  the  code  of 


our  Pennsylvania,  he  proposed,  though  unsuccessful- 
ly the  emancipation  of  slaves: — making,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  public  life,  a step,  with  which 
all  his  subsequent  achievements  beautifully  and  no- 
bly harmonized.  At  this  epoch  the  tones  of  the  ap- 
proaching revolution  were  heard  like  the  sounds  of 
a rising  storm,  and  the  gallant  spirits  formed  to 
breast  its  fury  and  direct  its  consummation  were 
calmly  combining  their  strength,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical.  Jefferson,  in  the  midst  of  honorable 
companions,  pressed  eagerly  forward,  vindicating 
with  his  pen,  at  the  hazard  of  an  impending  bill  of 
attainder*  “the  rights  of  British  America,'’'  looking  far 
beyond  “the  half  way  house  of  John  Dickinson,"  into 
the  permanent  refuge  of  independence,  and  saga- 
ciously foreshadowing,  by  the  scheme  of  committees 
of  correspondence,  that  glorious  old  continental 
congress  whose  wisdom,  virtue,  courage,  and  per- 
severance, no  representative  body  of  men  has 
ever  surpassed.  Soon  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he 
inseparably  connected  his  genius  and  his  fame,  as 
we  all  know  and  feel,  with  the  4th  of  July  1776,  and 
never  for  an  instant  suspended  his  toils,  at  what  he 
termed  “the  laboring  oar  at  home  ,’’  in  a succession  of 
the  highest  posts  of  interest  and  responsibility,  until 
the  independence  and  peace  of  his  new  republic  of 
the  United  States,  were  firmly  secured.  After  de- 
voting five  years  to  forming  and  consolidating  our 
foreign  relations  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  re- 
ceiving at  the  brilliant  metropolis  of  France  the  af- 
fectionate and  respectful  homage  of  its  Scientific 
Institute,  he  returned  to  aid,  as  the  chief  counsellor 
of  Washington,  the  first  movements  of  the  political 
organization  under  the  federal  constitution  of  1789; 
a constitution  whose  gradual  structure  he  had,  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  watched  with  ex- 
treme solicitude:  whose  dangerous  uncertainties  as 
originally  modelled  he  beheld  with  alarm:  but  whose 
ultimate  reconciliation,  by  amendments,  to  his  own 
deep  conviction  of  what  was  essential  to  preserve 
the  freedom  of  the  confederacy  and  of  the  people, 
rendered  it  the  object  of  his  admiration  and  attach- 
ment. 

Jefferson  occupied  no  station  which  he  did  not  il- 
lumine by  the  splendor  of  his  mental  exertions — 
none  from  which  came  not,  at  one  moment  or  ano- 
ther, in  some  shape  or  other,  his  impressive  exhorta- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  his  favorite  popular 
regeneration — none  in  which  he  did  not  leave  a mon- 
ument to  attest  his  untiring  fidelity  to  duty.  As  se- 
cretary of  state,  his  diplomatic  papers  bore  almost 
the  aspect  of  instructive  lectures  to  those  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  while  in  his  written  disquisi- 
tions on  natipnal  and  constitutional  law,  prepared, 
as  guides,  for  the  measures  of  the  cabinet  to  which 
he  belonged,  his  ever  vigilant  spirit  irresistibly  com- 
batted the  high  toned  theories  and  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies of  the  ablest  of  all  his  opponents.  When 
vice  president,  he  formed  a compilation  of  rules, 
maxims,  and  precedents,  which,  in  our  innumerable 
spheres  of  deliberative  discussion,  has  ever  been,  and 
will  probably  ever  continue,  the  standard  to  regulate 
the  forms  o'f  proceeding,  often,  on  critical  emergen- 
cies, so  vital  to  the  purity,  fairness,  and  freedom  of 
legislation. 

From  this  hurried  sketch  of  what  preceded  Jeffer- 
son’s rise  to  the  chief  magistracy,  you  can  only  de- 
rive a faint  impression  of  the  basis  on  which  his 
fame  reposes.  Certainly  one  of  the  lofty  intelligences 
whence  our  revolution  received  its  earliest  impulse 
— certainly  one  who  impressed  upon  its  action,  its 
machinery,  and  its  result,  the  broad  and  regenerating 
principles  of  his  own  mind — certainly  one  who  had 
exercised  a vast  and  controlling  influence  in  prevent- 
ing the  new  political  organization  from  assuming  a 
character  of  vague,  undefined,  unrestricted,  and  ab- 
sorbing consolidation — he  was,  as  certainly,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  indeed  had 
been  for  several  years  before,  the  acknowledged 
head  of  American  democracy.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
tell  you  how  even  his  adversaries,  during  the  memo- 
rable era  termed  the  Reign  of  Terror,  seemed  in- 
stinctively conscious  of  his  enviable  eminence,  and 
of  his  approaching  triumph.  Nor  will  I recall 
their  daring  expedients  to  defeat  an  elevation  which 
seemed  at  once  to  extinguish  the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  British  and  monarchical  feeling,  and  to  give  to 
all  ardent  republicans  assurance  that  our  liberties 
were  at  last  secured.  As  he  took  the  helm  of  state, 
a peaceful  revolution  dawned  on  domestic  policy, 
scarcely  less  momentous  than  the  warlike  one  which 
he  had  opened  with  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  people,  ay,  the  lery  people  of  these 
states,  were  now  to  see  realized  in  the  operations  of 
their  government,  the  sanguine,  consoling,  though 
long  deferred  hopes,  inspired  by  a mighty  reformer, 
whose  promises  and  pledges  had  ever  been  held  sa- 
cred. 

You  will  doubtless  have  perceived  that  there  are 
two  lights  in  whioh  Thomas  Jefferson  should  be  re- 


garded in  order  to  be  correctly  appreciated: — one 
which  exhibits  him  in  relation  to  humanity  at  large, 
and  another  which  exhibits  him  in  relation  to  his  fel- 
low countrymen  alone. 

As  a member  of  the  great  hutnan  family,  he  is 
eminently  entitled  to  be  recorded  as  a practical  phi- 
lanthropist and  universal  benefactor.  Noonemorevi- 
gorously,  more  perseveringly,  or  more  effectually  as- 
serted and  enforced  the  natural,  equal,  and  unalienable 
rights  and  powers  of  his  fellow  beings.  His  eye  pierced 
through,  as  his  heart  disdained,  the  trappings  of  pride, 
the  pretensions  of  birth,  the  exclusiveness  of  classes, 
or  the  arrogance  of  inveterate  forms.  To  him,  provi- 
dence, religion,  philosophy,  and  common  sense,  spoke, 
in  vindication  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  a language 
at  once  uniform  and  unequivocal,  and  he  echoed  that 
language  faithfully.  He  demanded  their  exemption 
from  all  government  but  that  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  from  all  influence  but  that  their  own  conscience: 
he  claimed  freedom  as  the  inseparable  attribute  of 
each: — freedom  to  act,  freedom  to  speak,  freedom 
to  adore!  Confronting  the  systems  and  abuses  of 
ages,  he  became  the  champion  of  the  present  and 
the  future  against  the  entailed  servitude  and  miseries 
of  the  past.  The  unchecked  dignity  of  earth’s  no- 
blest creatures,  their  emancipation  from  thraldom  of 
every  description,  their  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  life,  of  reason,  and  of  liberty;  these  were  the 
aims  and  inculcations  of  his  justice  and  benevolence. 
Hereditary  sway,  or  office,  or  rank,  or  privilege,  he 
ridiculed  as  preposterous,  and  condemned  as  perni- 
cious. In  a word,  he  stood  up  for  his  race,  in  every 
land,  against  every  modification  of  tyranny,  and  in 
scorn  and  defiance  of  every  encroachment  upon  what 
he  esteemed  the  invaluable  and  unalienable  gifts  of  a 
beneficent  creator. 

Such  principles,  though  founded  in  unchangeable 
truth,  like  those  of  Christianity,  to  which  indeed 
they  bear  a strong  affinity,  could  expect  no  toleration 
at  the  hands  of  the  stern  oligarchs,  whom  centuries 
of  delusion  and  of  crime,  had,  on  almost  every  inha- 
bitable spot  of  the  globe,  habituated  to  the  indulgen- 
ces of  selfishness  and  power.  Although  the  world 
was  even  too  far  advanced  to  permit  their  refutation, 
it  is  never  too  late  for  the  advocates  of  usurpation 
and  wrong,  to  falsify,  pervert,  ridicule,  and  clamor 
down  the  aims  and  arguments  of  even-handed  jus- 
tice. The  tocsin  of  alarm  was  sounded  from  all  the 
sympathizing  citadels  of  royalty,  peerage,  knight- 
hood, bigotry,  and  freehold,  and  was  prolonged  by  the 
chiming  little  belfries  and  tapering  peaks  of  vanity 
and  subserviency.  The  doctrines  of  Jefferson  were, 
throughout  Europe,  modernized  France  alone  ex- 
cepted, meanly  and  unremittingly  depicted  as  sub- 
versive of  social  order,  repugnant  to  the  execution 
of  law,  fatal  to  the  rights  of  property,  and  incompati- 
ble with  morals  or  religion.  The  press,  which  in  ou^ 
days  may  be  likened  to  the  lightning  rod  that  in- 
stantly transmits  the  electricity  of  genius  from  the 
loftiest  heights  to  the  deepest  recesses,  was  then  com- 
paratively a sluggish  conductor,  and,  at  best,  baffled 
by  obstructions  or  neutralized  by  corruption.  If  ex- 
plainable upon  philosophical  views,  it  is  nevertheless 
an  apparant  anomaly,  that  men  reputed  to  be  in  a 
civilized  state,  should  voluntarily  shut  out  the  light, 
reject  the  earthly  salvation  offered  for  their  accep- 
tance,and  perversely  cling  to  the  darkness  and  the  doom 
of  vassalage.  What  is  true  is  however  irrepressible, 
and  sooner  or  later,  in  this  century  or  the  next,  rest 
assured  that  our  fellow-beings  must  everywhere  im- 
itate the  example  whose  attractiveness  it  lies  with 
the  republicans  of  America  to  preserve  and  im- 
prove. 

The  political  system  of  Jefferson  in  relation  to  his 
own  countrymen  is  that  by  which  we  are  more  near- 
ly and  more  constantly  affected.  It  is  within  this 
sphere  that  his  devotion  to  freedom,  his  forecasting 
wisdom,  and  his  conservative  statesmanship,  were 
exemplified  in  the  almost  endless  details  of  practical 
government.  The  party  divisions,  which  rapidly  sprung 
up  during  the  concoctions  and  after  the  adoption  of 
our  existing  constitution,  may,  I think,  be  traced  to 
what,  speaking  in  the  general,  strongly  indicated  a 
design  on  the  part  of  eminent  men  to  let  drop  or 
evade  the  thoroughly  popular  doctrines  on  which 
they  had  achieved,  and  on  which  only  they  could  have 
achieved,  independence; — to  get  rid,  as  it  were,  of 
friends  that  had  outlived  their  liking— and  to  glide 
back,  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  to  the  British 
model.  Such  a design— or  the  bare  suspicion  of  its 
being  harbored,  would  naturally  rouse,  at  a crisis  so 
interesting,  the  utmost  vigilance  and  activity  of  Jef- 
ferson. He  perceived,  at  once,  the  work  of  revolu- 
tion was  in  reality  unconsummated: — that  the  guar- 
antee against  a retrograde  movement  was  yet  want- 
ting: — and  that  unless  his  fellow-citizens,  made  aware 
of  their  danger,  could  be  induced  to  face  their  do- 
mestic opponents  with  the  same  promptitude  and  en- 
ergy as  they  had  faced  their  foreign  ones,  the  means 
of  safety  would  depart  with  the  final  adjournment  of 
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the  continental  congress,  and  might  never  be  regain- 
ed. The  interval  was  perilous.  Peace  had  in  a 
measure  promoted  a relapse  into  former  habits: — the 
prejudices  of  early  dducation: — old  feelings,  always 
the  warmer  after  a renewal  of  an  interrupted  inter- 
course:— the  leaven  of  still  but  stimulating  toryism: 
— and  the  influence  of  the  only  literature  then  cir- 
culating:— all  combined  with  a keen  appetite  for  the 
long  withheld  grains  of  commerce  with  the  “Mother 
country ,”  to  jeopard  the  only  fruits  worth  ripening  or 
reaping  by  the  sacrifices  and  toils  of  a rebellion. 

It  would  involve  too  serious  a draft  upon  your 
time  on  this  occasion  to  develope  the  manner  in 
which  the  disadvantages  and  embarrassments  of  their 
position  were  encountered  by  the  Patriarch  of  our 
party,  and  his  afflicted  republicans  in  each  of  the 
states.  It  was  amidst  the  ensuing  collisions  of  pa- 
triotism and  of  intellect,  prolonged  through  the  me- 
morable era  of  ’98,  that  the  constitution  was  happily 
moulded  as  it  now  is,  and  that  the  creed  of  demo- 
cracy, as  contradistinguished  from  federalism,  was 
matured.  How  distinctly  this  creed  followed  out  the 
beneficent  maxims  and  motives  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  how  effectually  it  foreclosed  all 
backward  tendencies  or  impulses,  and  how  truly 
worthy  it  is  of  undiminished  regard  and  implicit  con- 
formity may  be  seen  by  merely  and  briefly  recurring, 
without  a comment,  to  some  of  its  principal  fea- 
tures; thus — 

1.  The  essential  legal  equality  of  human  beings; 

2.  The  people,  the  only  source  of  legitimate 

power; 

3.  The  absolute  and  lasting  severance  of,  church 

from  state; 

4.  The  freedom,  sovereignty,  and  independence, 

of  the  respective  states; 

5.  The  union,  a confederacy  or  compact:  neithera 

consolidation,  nor  a centralization; 

6.  The  constitution  of  the  union;  a special  writ- 

ten grant  of  powers  limited  and.  definite. 
Again — 

1.  No  hereditary  office,  nor  order,  nor  title; 

2.  No  taxation  beyond  the  public  wants; 

3.  No  national  debt  if  possible; 

4.  No  costly  splendor  of  administration; 

5.  No  proscription  of  opinion  nor  of  public  dis- 

cussion; 

6.  No  unnecessary  interference  with  individual 

conduct,  property,  or  speech; 

7.  The  civil  paramount  of  the  military  power. 

And  again — 

1.  The  representative  to  obey  the  instructions  of 

his  constituents; 

2.  No  favored  classes  and  no  monopolies; 

,,3.  Elections  free  and  suffrage  universal, 

’4.  No  public  moneys  expended  except  by  warrant 
of  specific  appropriation; 

5.  No  mysteries  in  government  inaccessible  to  the 
public  eye; 

G.  Public  compensation  for  public  services,  mode- 
rate salaries,  and  pervading  economy  and  ac- 
countability. 

The  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  constituted  their  first 
authentic  and  emphatic  ratification  of  the  entire  de- 
mocratic creed.  He  was  unquestionably  both  its 
chief  author  and  representative.  His  administra- 
tion throughout  illustrated  and  enforced  its  proposi- 
tions with  all  their  resulting  and  subsidiary  deduc- 
tions and  doctrines,  and  what  was  the  consequence? 
why,  such  was  the  extraordinary  impulse  given  to 
prosperity  and  progress — such  the  enlargement  of 
our  means  and  population,  our  contentment,  and  our 
confidence,  that,  in  the  short  period  of  twelve  years, 
this  infant  republic  was  firm  enough,  strong  enough, 
and  rich  enough,  and  bold  enough,  single-handed  and 
successfully,  to  cope  with  the  mightiest  of  veteran 
nations.  May  I ask,  fellow-citizens,  whether  it  be 
presumptuous  to  say  that  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments and  refulgent  close  of  the  war  of  1812 — ob- 
structed, resisted,  denounced,  decried,  and  thwarted 
as  the  war  was  by  the  antagonists  of  his  system, 
should  be  gratefully  accepted  as  an  attested  sanction 
of  Providence  on  his  labors  and  his  purposes?  and 
whether  there  was  not  something  akin  to  revelation, 
which  should  awe  the  incredulous,  in  the  tranquil 
manner  in  which,  at  the  age  of  83,  he  accompanied, 
as  it  were,  hand  in  hand,  his  early  eompeer,  late 
competitor,  and  final  proselyte,  to  rejoin  another, 
even  more  glorious  than  either,  at  the  bar  of  eternity, 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  within  the  very  hour  on  which  he 
had  affixed  his  immortal  name  to  that  immortal  in- 
strument? 

Thus  far,  I am  disposed,  fellow-citizens,  to  consi- 
der the  tribute  of  renown  accumulated  upon  the  me- 
ritorious life  of  Jefferson,  as  immeasurably  and  just- 
ly exceeding  (Washington  apart)  that  of  any  other 
man.  His  triumph  as  the  ameliorating  reformer  of 


the  principles  and  practices  of  government,  was, 
while  yet  he  lived,  signal  and  assured: — it  has  since 
widened  and  deepened;  and  it  is  still  hourly  advanc- 
ing, expanding,  and  strengthening.  The  shoot  that 
■he  planted  at  “ The  Raleigh  taveinx"  in  1769,  found  a 
genial  soil,  and  has  luxuriated,  amid  occasional 
frosts  but  with  constant  sunshine,  until  now  its  roots 
have  pierced  into  and  grappled  the  granite  mass, 
and  its  foliage  blossoms  and  glitters  in  all  directions. 
Every  material  change  of  law,  and  we  know  how  un- 
ceasingly throughout  the  twenty-six  states  such 
changes  occur, — and  every  modification  of  organic 
structure  and  theory, — not  unfrequent  either — are 
prompted  and  adapted,  more  or  less,  to  effectuate  his 
plans,  and  bear  constantly  renewing  homage  to  the 
presence  and  powrer  of  his  genius.  No  administra- 
tion, general  or  local,  political  ormunicipal, deems  it- 
self safely  started  without  a formal  profession  of  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  his  rules  of  action,  nor 
has  any  one  disregarded  his  injunctions,  without  loss 
of  character,  entanglement,  and  repentance.  In  fine, 
the  senseless  and  delusive,  though  loud  and  fieree 
outcries  which  originally  denounced  him  as  the  Ja- 
cobin, the  Leveller,  or  the  Destructive,  have  given 
place,  even  on  the  lips  of  most  eloquent  adversaries, 
to  honeyed  avowals  of  Jeffersonian  democracy! 

They  who  enjoy  benefits  and  blessings  achieved  by 
illustrious  men,  are  under  a sacred  obligation  to 
cherish  their  fame.  This  is  the  adequate  and  appro- 
priate reward  of  virtuous  toil;  it  is  the  only  one 
which  real  magnanimity  of  soul  ever  contemplates, 
beyond  the  charm  of  success,  as  the  fruit  of  patriotic 
exertion.  The  possession  of  office,  the  distributive 
power  of  patronage,  the  bustle  and  pageantry  of  pub- 
lic exaltation,  or  the  opportunities  of  mercenary 
gain  are  the  aims  of  a tainted  ambition: — no  truly 
great  and  pure  mind  ever  valued  them.  In 
this  country,  according  to  the  stern  spirit  of  our  in- 
stitutions, we  can  repay  the  labors  of  statesmen  or 
the  exploits  of  gallantry  in  but  one  way — by  our  re- 
membrance and  gratitude.  In  England,  or  in  France, 
or  in  Russia,  immense  domains  and  boundless  trea- 
sure are  transferred  as  enduring  testimonials  of  na- 
tional regard;  but  with  us,  Jefferson,  the  pioneer,  who 
bade  the  political  wilderness  blossom  as  a rose,  im- 
poverished by  the  ceaseless  pursuit  of  our  liberties 
and  of  a policy  which  added  almost  an  empire  to  our 
territory,  was  thought  fortunate  in  being  able  to  re- 
lieve his  personal  wants  by  selling  to  congress,  and 
for  half  their  worth,  the  very  instruments  or  wea- 
pons he  had  so  nobly  employed.  For  a Wellington, 
a Soult,  or  a Paskevitch,  millions  are  lavished;  but 
for  their  American  equal — equal  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  victorious  defender  of  one’s  native  land — 
the  restoration  of  a paltry  fine  of  a thousand  dollars, 
extorted  by  an  angry  judge  as  the  penalty  for  undis- 
criminating and  absorbing  patriotism,  is  unattaina- 
ble. If  we  must  not  quarrel  with  this  peculiarity  of 
our  republicanism — if  we  ought  never  to  recognise 
money  as  a suitable  representative  of  our  veneration 
and  love — let  us  at  least  give  to  these  sentiments 
that  fostering  care  and  that  signal  manifestation 
which  can  only  make  them,  what  they  were  thought 
to  be  by  their  inspirers,  an  ample  substitute  for  eve- 
ry thing  else. 

The  following  letters  were  received  by  the  com- 
mittee of  invitation: 

Lancaster,  Jlpril  1,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  honored  by  the  receipt 
of  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  “public 
festival,”  to  be  given  on  the  13th  inst.  by  the  demo- 
crats of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
purpose  of  celebrating  “the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson.”  It  would  be  a 
source  of  high  gratification  to  me  if  I could  be  with 
you  on  that  interesting  occasion;  and  1 have,  there- 
fore, to  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  previous  engagements,  to  enjoy  this 
privilege.  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

By  the  committee — James  Buchanan.  Thrice  elec- 
ted by  democratic  legislatures  to  the  highest  station 
in  their  gift;  he  has  ably,  faithfully,  and  honestly 
carried  out  their  wishes  in  the  national  councils. 
Greater  honors  await  him. 

Lindenwald,  Jlpril  7, 1843. 

Gentlemen:  No  demonstration  of  popular  respect 
could  be  better  deserved  or  more  appropriate  than 
that  which  you  propose  to  bestow  on  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  That 
your  example  will  be  followed  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
and  so  long  as  liberal  principles  find  advocates 
amongst  men,  is  my  firm  belief.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Gen.  Washington,  no  man  ever  lived 
whose  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind  for 
public  services  were  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson; and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  his  true  disciples, 
as  well  as  honorable  to  the  American  character,  to 


witness  the  steady  progress  of  this  sentiment,  even 
in  quarters  iri  which  heretofore  the  strongest  preju- 
dices against  him  were  entertained.  That  every 
man  who  is  sincerely  desirous  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  his  fellow-men,  whatever  may  be  the  parti- 
cular tenets  of  his  political  creed,  will,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  the  progress  of  opinion,  participate  in 
this  feeling,  I do  not  in  the  least  doubt.  Certainly 
no  intelligent  one  can  review  the  acts  and  opinions 
of  that  uncompromising  friend  of  liberty  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people  was  the  master- 
passion  of  his  heart. 

That  within  a brief  period  of  the  close  of  his  il- 
lustrious and  eventful  life  he  was  happy  in  the  con- 
viction that  his  own  countrymen,  at  least,  would  ere 
long  do  justice  to  his  intention,  is  within  my  perso- 
nal knowledge,  and  I have  the  best  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  such  was  also  the  faith  in  which  he 
died. 

Be  assured,  gentlemen,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
grateful  to  my  feelings  than  to  unite  with  you  in  do- 
ing honor  to  his  memory,  and  of  my  unfeigned  re- 
gret that  circumstances  beyond  my  control  will  una- 
voidably deprive  me  of  that  satisfaction. 

With  great  respect  and  esteem,  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant,  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

To  the  committee — who  gave, 

Martin  Van  Buren — An  honest  public  servant  ne- 
ver loses  the  confidence  of  the  democratic  party. 

Detroit , Jlpril  8,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  31st  ult.,  inviting 
me  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  13th  inst.  reached  me  to-day,  and  I 
fear  there  is  not  time  for  you  to  receive  my  answer 
before  that  interesting  testimonial  of  public  grati- 
tude will  have  passed  away.  I fear  it,  because  I 
would  not  seem  to  neglect  so  complimentary  an  in- 
vitation from  a body  of  my  fellow-citizens  entitled 
to  such  high  consideration;  and  still  more,  because 
I would  not  fail  to  pay  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
the  memory  of  as  true  a patriot  as  ever  spent  his 
life  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  I am  prevented  by 
the  time  and  by  distance  from  personal  attendance, 
but  I shall  be  with  you  in  heart,  and  shall  join  you 
in  all  your  sentiments  of  respect  for  the  services, 
and  of  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  our  constitution,  and  of  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  true  school  of  freedom.  Well  will  it  be 
for  us,  if  the  doctrines  he  taught  and  practically  en- 
forced, shall  hereafter  constitute  maxims  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  government. 

With  great  respect,  1 am,  gentlemen,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

To  the  committee — who  gave, 

General  Lewis  Cass — The  soldier,  the  diplomatist, 
and  the  statesman.  His  correspondence  with  Web- 
ster, proves  his  knowledge  of  the  American  charac- 
ter, and  his  ability  to  defend  it. 

Philadelphia,  Jlpril  5,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I had  the  honor  of  receiving  your 
card  to  celebrate  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
man  whom  I admire  and  honor  the  most.  I beg 
leave  to  express  the  high  sense  I entertain  of  the 
honor  done  me,  and  I will  not  fail  to  join  in  the  cele- 
bration. Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  SHORT. 

By  the  committee — William  Short,  esq.,  the  early 
friend  and  companion  of  Jefferson,  whom  he  “ad- 
mired and  honored  the  most.”  We  hail  with  plea- 
sure his  presence  amongst  us. 

Reading,  Jlpril  10,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  honored  and  much  gra- 
tified by  your  polite  invitation  to  join  the  democrats 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  in  celebrat- 
ing the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  the  13th  inst. 

Absence  from  home,  and  a rather  serious  indispo- 
sition since  my  return  have  prevented  an  earlier  re- 
ply. I had  indeed  hoped  to  have  been  so  far  recov- 
ered before  now,'  and  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
so  arranging  business  as  to  be  enabled  to  accept  of 
your  kind  invitation.  I have  been  disappointed  in 
both,  and  must  therefore  reluctantly  beg  you  to  ex- 
cuse my  non-attendance  at  a festival  at  which  every 
sincere  republican  and  admirer  of  our  excellent  free 
institutions  can  so  heartily  join  in  celebrating. 

Permit  me,  in  tendering  you  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgements for  your  remembrance  on  this  occasion, 
to  offer  for  your  acceptance  the  following  sentiment: 

Thomas  Jefferson — Preeminent  among  the  bene- 
factors of  his  country  and  of  the  world.  His  me- 
mory must  forever  live  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  de- 
sire the  freedom  and  welfare  of  the  human  family. 
The  purerepublican  principles  he  planted,  nurtured 
and  guarded,  have  already  borne  glorious  fruits,  and 
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must  continue  to  do  so  for  countless  ages  to  come, 
not  only  in  his  own  native  land,  but  wherever  virtue 
and  intelligence  shall  prepare  a proper  soil. 

I am,  gentlemen,  with  great  regard,  your  friend 
ahd  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  A.  MUHLENBERG. 

To  the  committee — who  gave, 

Henry  A.  Muhlenberg — The  pride  of  “Old  Berks.” 
We  hail  him  as  our  next  governor. 

Edge  Hill,  Jlpril  7,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  with  much  regret  that  political 
duties,  in  the  advocacy  of  the  principles  of  him 
whose  centennial  birthday  you  are  about  to  celebrate, 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  accept  your  invitation  to 
be  with  you  on  that  occasion.  Attached  to  his  person 
by  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendship,  my  life  devoted 
to  the  repose  of  his  old  age  and  his  honor  after 
death,  the  feelings  of  affection  and  early  habit,  the 
convictions  of  a maturer  judgment  and  every  impul- 
sion of  my  heart  binding  me  to  those  principles  which 
he  taught,  my  sympathies  must  all  be  with  you. 
This  feeling  is  not  a little  increased  by  my  admira- 
tion for  the  great  Franklin;  and  the  other  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  with  whom  your  city  has  adorn- 
ed our  common  country. 

Faneuil  Hall  has  been  termed  the  cradle  of  liberty. 
Is  not  the  State  House  of  Philadelphia  the  temple  of 
its  consecration?  It  was  there  that  our  republic  took 
her  stand  among  the  independent  nations  of  the 
earth,  ahd  the  glorious  dawn  of  democracy  shot  its 
rays  of  light  and  hope  into  the  gloom  of  despotism, 
under  which  oppressed  and  down-trodden  man  had 
been  struggling  in  every  age  and  country.  It  is  from 
thence  that  his  regeneration  must  be  dated.  Will 
you  accept  the  following  sentiment: 

Democracy — Eldest  born  of  Christianity;  pure, 
righteous,  just,  and  beneficent  in  its  principles. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  my  acknowledgements  for  the 
honor  done  me  by  your  invitation.  With  the  highest 
respect,  yours,  TH.  J.  RANDOLPH. 

To  the  committee — who  gave, 

Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph — Worthy  to  be  relat- 
ed to  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Homewood,  April  8,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  favor  of  the 
31st  ult.  inviting  me  to  join  the  democracy  of  Phila- 
delphia in  celebrating  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Engagements  of  long  standing  and  of  a very  ur- 
gent character,  forbid  the  high  gratification.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  meet  at  the  same  altar  of  free- 
dom; yet  I shall  feel  myself  as  in  the  midst  of  you 
while  engaged  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  with  our  bre- 
thren of  the  same  political  faith,  in  commemorating 
the  auspicious  day  with  equal  ardor  and  intensity  of 
devotion.  It  is  delightful  to  reflect  that  mountains 
cannot  intercept  our  sympathies;  and  that  each  lofty 
sentiment  and  generous  aspiration  on  either  side  will 
be  shared,  in  a congenial  spirit,  at  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  commonwealth. 

Why  is  it  that  time,  so  fatal  to  ordinary  reputa- ; 
tions,  only  serves  to  brighten  the  fame  of  him  we 
delight  to  honor?  The  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  or  all  of  the  great  actions  of  his  life,  however 
illustrious.  It  is  due  to  that  of  which  all  these  were 
but  the  outward  manifestation — an  earnest,  unaffect- 
ed, deep-seated  confidence  in  the  people.  He  loved 
and  trusted  his  species.  He  has  taught  us  this  great 
secret  of  confidence.  At  the  end  of  another  centu- 
ry it  will  have  spread  to  the  corners  of  the  earth. 

On  this  point,  he  was  far  in  advance  even  of  his 
great  cotemporaries.  While  some  were  disaffected, 
while  others  were  willing  to  give  the  experiment  a 
fair  trial — while  many,  sanguine  at  first,  became 
sour  and  dispirited — his  faith  was  steadfast  and  un- 
wavering from  first  to  last.  It  is  this  that  makes 
him  a man  of  all  lime  and  every  age. 

Gentlemen,  we  would  all  be  guilty  of  a great 
wrong,  did  we  noton  this  occasion  recall,  with  grate- 
ful hearts,  another  name  deservedly  precious  to  the 
democracy.  I refer  to  him  of  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
declared,  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  that 
he  had  “filled  the  measure  of  his  country’s  glory.” 
The  departed  patriot  did  not  anticipate  the  great 
crisis  of  our  day.  A fresh  generation  was  necessa- 
ry to  come  into  existence  to  witness  a glory  before 
which  that  of  the  tented  field  fades  into  nothing. 
It  is  the  highest  pride  of  my  own  humble  life  to  have 
taken  a steadfast,  however  feeble  part  in  that  memo- 
rable struggle  in  which  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  supremacy  of  our  laws  were  vindicated 
and  sustained. 

Wishing  you  all  the  enjoyment  that  can  flow  from 
the  patriotic  occasion  which  calls  you  together,  I 
subscribe  myself,  gentlemen,  your  much  obliged 
fellow-citizen.  WM.  WILKINS.  . 

By  Wm.  Wilkins — The  public  integrity  and  the 
incorrupt  democracy  of  Pennsylvania:  the  latter 


will  sustain  the  former,  and  never  suffer  its  purity  to 
be  sullied  by  the  first  whisper  of  repudiation. 

By  the  committee.  Willi iam  Wilkins — The  de- 
mocracy of  the  land  owes  him  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  aid  in  defeating  the  recharter  of  “the  monster.” 

Letters  were  also  addressed  by  the  committee  to 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson,  Hon.  W.  A.  King,  and  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  from  whom  there  has  not  yet 
been  time  enough  to  receive  answers.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  offered  the  following  toasts,  compli- 
mentary to  each  of  these  distinguished  statesmen, 
which  were  received  by  universal  shouts  of  applause. 

By  the  committee.  General  Andrew  Jackson — 
“He  has  filled  the  measures  of  his  country’s  glory.” 
In  his  retirement  the  heart  of  every  democrat  cries 
out — “God  bless  Old  Hickory!” 

By  the  committee.  John  C.  Calhoun — The  able 
advocate  of  state  rights. 

By  the  committee.  Richard  M.  Johnson — The  real 
hero  of  the  Thames,  and  the  soldier  of  many  battles. 

By  the  committee.  Wm.  R.  King,  of  Alabama — 
A tried  democrat  of  the  Jeffersonian  school — a gen- 
tleman, a scholar,  and  a statesman;  his  services  for 
the  country  are  known  and  appreciated  in  the  Key- 
stone state. 

By  the  committee.  Thomas  H.  Benton — Plis  “ball 
is  still  in  motion.” 

Richmond,  April  8,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  The  invitation  which  you  have  so 
kindly  transmitted  to  me,  in  behalf  of  the  democrats 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend  the 
approaching  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
confers  an  honor  on  me,  for  which  I beg  leave  to  re- 
turn my  grateful  acknowledgments.  There  are  few 
circumstances,  gentlemen,  in  my  public  life,  which  I 
regard  with  more  satisfaction,  than  to  have  been 
numbered  among  the  personal  friends  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  and  to  have  been  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a consistent  admirer  of  his  liberal  principles, 
transcendant  talents,  eminent  virtues,  and  high  poli- 
tical services.  You  may  well  imagine  then,  with 
what  sincere  pleasure  I should  seize  every  occasion 
to  manifest  my  cordial  concurrence  in  every  testimo- 
ny of  respect  and  affection,  which  a grateful  coun- 
try could  pay  to  the  memory  of  such  an  illustrious 
and  patriotic  statesman;  and  the  more  especially 
should  I feel  happiness  and  pride  in  being  associat- 
ed with  the  distinguished  republicans,  who  will  as- 
semble on  the  13th,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
so  pleasing'and  sacred  duty.  But  consideration®  of 
a painful  character,  which  I am  sure  would  be  satis- 
factory if  it  were  needful  to  stale  them,  compel  me 
though  reluctantly  to  decline  an  honor,  which  under 
other  circumstances  I should  have  been  proud  to 
have  had  it  in  my  power  to  have  accepted.  I must, 
therefore,  forego  the  pleasure  of  uniting  with  my  de- 
mocratic friends  in  person,  and  content  myself  with 
offering  the  expression  of  my  deep  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy in  those  feelings  and  emotions,  which  have  cal- 
led forth  this  appropriate  and  gratifying  celebration. 

Few  men  have  ever  lived  who  possessed  in  a more 
eminent  degree,  the  qualifications  of  a perfect  states- 
man, or  whose  labors  entitled  him  more  to  be  re- 
garded as  a benefactor  of  mankind  than  Thomas 
Jefferson!  During  a long  public  life,  no  man  ever 
maintained  a more  spotless  and  unblemished  integri- 
ty; a more  stainless  public  consistency,  or  a more 
ardent  and  continued  devotion  to  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  man.  Long  will  the  period  of  his  admin- 
istration be  remembered  and  cherished,  as  one  of  the 
brightest  in  the  annals  of  our  country!  An  adminis- 
tration, identified  not  only  with  the  cause  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press,  and  the  spread  of  knowledge;  but  with 
those  great  principles  of  popular  rights  and  govern- 
ment, upon  which  must  essentially  depend  the  per- 
petuity of  our  Union,  and  the  success  of  our  free 
institutions.  And  no  where  have  those  principles 
been  cherished  with  a truer  failh,  or  firmer  spirit, 
than  in  your  great  and  patriotic  state. 

If  then,  gentlemen,  we  are  again  to  be  blessed 
with  a cheap  and  frugal  and  wise  government,  it 
must  be  administered  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  retracted  back  to  the  sound  constitution- 
al principles  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  democratic  party  must  remain 
united,  not,  however,  by  political  ties  alone  but  in 
heart  and  affection.  They  must  moreover  proceed 
steadily,  firmly,  and  unflinchingly  to  discharge  the 
duty  which  they  owe  themselves  and  their  country, 
without  any  clipping  or  paring,  or  compromise  of 
their  principles,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  or 
conciliate  those,  who  are  not  to  be  gained,  and  who 
will  only  requite  their  advances  by  pointing  out 
their  inconsistency,  and  charging  them  with  an  aban- 
donment of  their  principles,  for  political  purposes 


and  party  triumphs!  In  no  other  way  can  the  demo- 
cracy of  the  country  ever  hope  to  succeed.  Accept, 
gentlemen,  I pray  you,  assurances  of  mv  high  per- 
sonal esteem  and  respect,  A.  STEVENSON. 

To  the  committee — who  gave, 

Andrew  Stevenson,  an  honored  son  of  an  honored 
state!  Virginia  can  proudly  point  to  him  as  “one  of 
her  jewels.” 

New  York,  April  Stli,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  let- 
ter of  the  5th  inst.  inviting  me  to  attend  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  state  of  my  health  is  such  at 
this  moment,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me  to 
avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitation.  I regret  ex- 
tremely that  I should  be  thus  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  a tribute  to  the  revered  memory  of  one 
whom  I admired,  respected  and  cherished,  of  one  to 
whom  I was  united  not  only  by  a conformity  of  po- 
litical principles,  but  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  and  by 
those  of  a personal  friendship,  which  during  thirty 
years  was  never  interrupted,  nor  even  obscured  by 
a single  cloud. 

The  testimony  of  “the  only  surviving  member  of 
his  cabinet,”  respecting  his  administration  whilst 
president,  might  not  be  deemed  altogether  impartial. 
And  the  just  appreciation  of  all  his  public  acts  and 
of  his  eminent  services,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
the  revolution  to  the  time  when  he  withdrew  from 
public  life,  may  safely  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  But  as  one  intimately  connected  with 
liim  and  who  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence,  I can 
bear  witness  to  the  purity  of  his  character  and  to 
his  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  those  political 
tenets  which  he  constantly  and  openly  avowed  and 
promulgated.  How  far  these  are  congenial  with 
American  feelings  and  institutions  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that,  although  thirty-four  years  have 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  presidential  chair,  no  man 
has  as  yet.  been  elevated  by  the  people  to  the  same 
station,  who  did  not  avowedly  belong  to  the  same 
school. 

I do  also  aver,  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  that,  for  his  elevation,  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
solely  indebted  to  the  sense  entertained  of  his  pub- 
lic services  and  of  his  well-known  political  opinions; 
that  he  was  altogether  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the 
people,  not  promoted  by  any  intrigue,  nor  even  no- 
minated by  any  assembly  or  convention,  but  without 
any  preconcerted  action  and  yet  without  competitor, 
selected  unanimously  in  every  quarter  as  their  can- 
didate by  the  majority  which  elected  him.  I might 
add  much  respecting  his  private  and  public  charac- 
ter, but  have  perhaps  already  gone  farther  than  the 
occasion  required. 

Please  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  recollection 
of  an  old  public  servant  and  the  assurance  of  my  re- 
spectful consideration.  Your  obedient  servant, 
ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

To  the  committee — who  gave, 

Albert  Gallatin — The  only  surviving  member  of 
President  Jefferson’s  cabinet. 

volunteer  toasts. 

By  Jacob  G.  Gordon.  Charles  Brown — The  late 
able  and  honest  representative  of  the  1st  congres- 
sional district;  the  people  we  trust  are  not  prepared, 
to  dispense  with  his  services  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation. 

After  the  cheering,  which  this  toast  elicited,  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Brown  made  a short  but  eloquent  and 
effective  speech  which  was  immensely  applauded. 
In  conclusion,  he  gave  the  following  toast: 

Thomas  Jefferson — The  man  of  independence:  in- 
dependence in  thought  and  action,  seeking  and  pro- 
curing truth — and  truth  only.  When  his  whole  life 
shall  be  more  copied  by  politicians,  the  laws  will  be 
better  made  and  better  administered. 

By  the  committee.  Hon.  C.  J.  Ingersol! — His 
course  has  been  honorable,  manly  and  fair,  his  con- 
stituents will  ever  sustain  him. 

Mr.  Ingersol!  rose,  amidst  great  cheering,  and 
made  some  truly  happy  remarks.  He  offered  the 
following: 

Madison  and  Macon — Illustrious  and  immaculate 
disciples  of  Jefferson. 

By  Charles  Brown.  Col.  Page — The  president  of 
the  day.  A Page  in  the  history  of  the  democracy 
of  Philadelphia,  with  few  stains  and  no  blots. 

To  which  Col.  Page  responded  in  his  most  happy 
manner,  and  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
toast: 

The  state  works  and  the  state  debt — Let  the  for- 
mer be  sold  at  a fair  price  to  pay  in  part  the  latter. 
Policy  and  justice  alike  require  it. 

By  W.  V.  Pettit.  Hon.  George  M.  Dallas — A fa- 
vorite of  the  democracy  of  Philadelphia.  His  elo- 
quent and  thrilling  tribute  this  day  pronounced  to 
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the  great  Apostle  of  our  political  faith  is  another 
proof  of  his  worthiness  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Dallas  replied  briefly,  and  gave  the  following: 

The  right  of  visitation — A new  label  on  an  old 
drug. 

By  F.  Stoever.  Hon.  Richard  Rush — A talented 
and  enlightened  statesman,  a democrat  in  heart  and 
principle. 

Mr.  Rush  made  an  interesting  speech  in  reply,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  related  several  anecdotes 
told  of  Mr.  Jefferson  by  Humboldt,  the  travellerand 
philosopher,  which  elicited  great  applause.  He  then 
offered  the  following: 

The  memories  of  Madison  and  Monroe — Neigh- 
bors of  Jefferson,  and  as  he  once  called  them,  “the 
two  pillars  of  his  friendship.” 

By  Samuel  D.  Scoles.  Ex-Gov.  Coles — The  old 
dominion  his  birth  place,  Thomas  Jefferson  his  pro- 
totype in  politics. 

Governor  Coles  replied  briefly  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Thomas  Jefferson — The  dauntless  opponent  of  the 
colonial  oppression  of  his  country,  and  the  renown- 
ed author  of  its  inimitable  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  great  apostle  of  liberty.;  the  friend  of 
man,  and  the  firm  believer  in  his  right  and  capacity 
to  govern  himself;  the  father  of  American  democra- 
cy and  the  model  president  of  this  model  republic. 
We  revere  his  memory,  admire  his  character,  and 
love  and  cherish  his  principles. 

By  George  Plitt,one  of  the  vice  presidents.  James 
Buchanan — Best  loved  where  best  known:  his  native 
state  has  proved  this  by  his  third  election  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  senate,  and  by  his  unanimous  nomination 
for  the  presidency  by  a democratic  state  conven- 
tion. 

By  Dr.  George  F.  Lehman,  vice  president.  The 
principles  of  democracy  immutable  and  everlasting: 
they  embrace  equality  and  universal  liberty  as  the 
natural  rights  of  man,  and  must  eventually  pervade 
the  earth. 

By  James  G.  Gibson.  John  C.  Calhoun — The 
able  statesman,  true  republican,  and  unflinching  de- 
fender of  state  rights,  may  his  services  be  appreciat- 
ed by  placing  him  in  the  presidential  chair  at  our 
next  contest. 

By  W.  Sayre  Heysham.  James  Buchanan — The 
model  of  an  American  statesman.  Too  pure  for 
dissimulation;  too  lofty  for  impure  ambition;  too 
great  to  seek  improper  advancement;  and  looking 
only  to  general  weal;  too  patriotic  and  too  indepen- 
dent to  endeavor  to  hide  or  varnish  a single  funda- 
mental principle. 

By  W.  J.  Cushman.  The  great  principles  of  de- 
mocracy taught  and  illustrated  by  the  immortal  Jef- 
ferson: simple  as  truth,  sublime  as  nature,  lasting  as 
eternity;  the  thrones  of  Europe  even  now  totter  be- 
neath their  influence. 

By  G.  G.  Westcott.  Hon.  James  Buchanan — A 
patriot  and  statesman  of  exalted  talents,  a citizen  of 
unblemished  reputation,  a democrat  of  firm  and  un- 
yielding principles.  The  democracy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia present  him  to  their  brethren  throughout  the 
Union  as  their  first  choice  for  the  next  presidency. 

By  Miles  N.  Carpenter.  Thomas  Jefferson — The 
memory  of  this  great  statesman  will  be  always  re- 
vered by  the  democracy  of  the  Union. 

By  Benjamin  H.  Brewster.  David  R.  Porter,  go- 
vernor of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania:  “The  venal 
muse,  though  happiest  in  fiction,  will  forget  his  vir- 
tues— and  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  age,  his 
retreat  will  be  deferred  until  he  shall  have  ripened 
to  that  maturity  of  corruption,  at  which  the  worst 
example  ceases  to  be  contagious.”— Junius. 

By  Wm.  H.  Smith.  Thomas  Jefferson — Foremost 
among  the  few  signers  of  the  declaration,  who  look- 
ed upon  that  instrument  as  the  basis  of  a republican 
government.  Most  of  them  sought  independence 
only,  he  desired  independence  and  free  institutions. 

By  Samuel  Hart.  Hon.  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg, 
of  “Old  Berks.”  One  in  whom  the  democracy  of 
the  “Keystone”  may  safely  confide  its  destinies,  he 
will  bring  order  out  of  ehaos,  and  restore  its  char- 
acter for  honor  and  integrity,  by  removing  the  Upas 
tree,  which  now  overshadows  it  with  its  baneful  in- 
fluence. 

By  Jacob  Keck.  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg — The  ho- 
nest and  faithful  son  of  old  democratic  Berks,  our 
next  governor,  and  an  honor  to  his  native  state  and 
our  beloved  country. 

By  James  Fisher.  The  democracy  of  Pennsylva- 
nia: too  honest  and  too  thorough  indoctrinated  with 
sound  democratic  principles,  to  be  sold  by  a corrupt 
governor,  or  bought  by  a feeble  president. 

By  J.  Sidney  Jones.  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson — 
The  second  Jefferson  of  democracy:  may  this  gene- 
ration transmit  him  to  posterity  with  his  compatriots 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  each 
having  been  equally  honored  with  the  highest  office 
in  their  gift. 


By  George  W.  Dohnert.  Martin  Van  Buren — The 
enlightened  statesman  and  pure  patriot,  his  firmness, 
sagacity  and  wisdom,  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
American  sages.  The  “sober  second  thought”  of 
the  people  confirm  them  in  their  first  choice,  and  ask 
for  him  a second  term. 

By  William  F.  Fintzing  John  Tyler  and  David 
R.  Porter — Posterity  will  be  puzzled  to  decide  whe- 
ther they  have  been  apostates  or  impostors;  whether 
they  have  abandoned  good  principles,  or  whether 
they  ever  had  any. 

By  J.  L.  Kay.  iThe  precepts  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, carried  out  by  Madison,  Monroe  and  Jackson, 
are  texts  for  the  party  during  all  ages. 

By  John  Napier.  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Benton, 
and  Muhlenberg — All  men  of  talent,  capacity,  strict 
honesty  and  sound  democracy;  valuable  traits  of  cha- 
racter in  these  corrupt  and  selfish  times. 

By  James  P.  Frazier.  Martin  Van  Buren — The 
democracy  of  the  Union  will  insist  upon  his  renomi- 
nation for  the  presidency,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  old  and  ungrateful  office  holders. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1843-4. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

In  compliance  with  the  “ act  to  authorize  the  appointment 
of  additional  paymasters,  and/or  other  purposes,"  pas- 
sed July  4,  1836. 

Office  of  the  house  of  reps.  U.  Slates.  ) 
March  3,  1843.  j 

In  obedience  to  the  6th  section  of  the  “act  to  au- 
thorize the  appointment  of  additional  paymasters, 
and  for  other  purposes,”  passed  July  4,  1836, 
which  requires  “the  secretary  of  the  senate  and 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  the  close  of  each  session  of  congress, 
to  publish  a statement  of  all  appropriations  made  du- 
ring the  session;  and  also  a statement  of  the  new 
offices  created,  and  the  salaries  of  each;  and  also  a 
statement  of  the  offices  the  salaries  of  which  are  in- 
creased, and  the  amount  of  such  increase,”  the  clerk 
of  the  house  of  representatives  submits  the  accom- 
panying statemants. 

MW.  ST.  CLAIR  CLARKE, 

Clerk  of  house  of  rep. 

Statement  of  appropriations  made  for  the  half  calendar 
year  ending  30 th  June,  1843,  and  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1844,  during  the  3d  session  of  the  filth 
congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  commencing 
December  5,  1842,  and  ending  March  3,  1843. 

H.  R.  No.  615.  For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  government  for  the  half  calendar  year  ending  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

For  compensation  and  mileage  of  senators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives  and  delegates 
from  the  territories  $366,888 

Compensation  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives  20,274,  stationery, 
fuel,  printing, and  all  other  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  the  senate  35,000,  ditto  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 125,000. 

Compensation  of  the  principal  and  two  assistant 
librarians  and  messengers  of  the  library  of  congress 
2,250,  contingent  expenses  of  said  library  400,  pur- 
chase of  books  do.  2,500,  of  law  books  500. 

Compensation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  12,500. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and 
the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger  in  his 
department  13,150. 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  said  depart- 
ment, including  publishing  and  distributing  the  laws 
12,650. 

Compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  three 
watchmen  of  the  northeast  executive  building  672  50. 

Contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz:  for  labor 
600,  fuel  and  light  700,  miscellaneous  items  350. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry, and  the  clerks,  messengers,  and  assistant  messen- 
ger in  his  office  13,925. 

First  comptroller,  and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and 
assistant  messenger  in  his  office  11,475. 

Second  comptroller  and  the  clerks  and  messenger 
in  his  office  7,625. 

First  auditor  and  the  clerks  and  messenger  9,950. 
Second  auditor  and  clerks  and  messenger  10,705  49. 
Third  auditor,  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant 
messenger  19,175. 

Fourth  auditor  and  clerks  and  messenger  10,075. 
Fifth  auditor  and  clerks  and  messenger  7,400. 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  clerks  and 
messenger  6,875. 


Register  of  the  treasury,  and  clerks,  messenger, 
and  assistant  messenger  14,300. 

Commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  and  the 
recorder,  solicitor,  draughtman,  assistant  draughts- 
man, clerks,  messengers,  and  packers  in  his  office, 
49,250. 

Solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and  the  clerks  and  mes- 
senger in  his  office  6,200. 

Incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  treasu- 
ry department,  viz:  In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury;  for  blank  books,  binding  and  stationary 
1,750,  newspapers  and  periodicals  50,  labor  75,  extra 
clerk  hire  750,  printing,  (including  the  printing  of 
the  public  accounts,)  1,275,  sealing  ship  registers  50, 
miscellaneous  items  350,  translating  foreign  lan- 
guages 75. 

In  the  office  of  the  first  comptroller:  For  blank 
books,  binding,  and  stationary  500,  labor,  225,  extra 
clerk  hire  225,  miscellaneous  items  150. 

In  the  office  of  second  comptroller:  For  blank 
books,  binding,  and  stationary  350,  labor  100,  extra 
clerk  hire  200,  miscellaneous  items  100. 

In  the  office  of  the  first  auditor:  For  blank  books, 
binding  and  stationery  250,  labor  100,  extra  clerk 
hire,  100,  miscellaneous  items  50. 

In  the  office  of  the  second  auditor:  For  blank 
books,  binding  and  stationery  150,  labor  125,  extra 
clerk  hire  150,  miscellaneous  items  50. 

In  the  office  of  third  auditor:  For  blank  books, 
binding  and  stationery  150,  labor  125,  extra  clerk 
hire  150,  miscellaneous  items  50. 

In  the  office  of  fourth  auditor:  For  blank  books, 
binding  and  stationery  300,  labor  25,  extra  clerk  hire 
50,  printing  20,  miscellaneous  items  100. 

In  the  office  of  fifth  auditor:  For  blank  books, 
binding  and  stationery  125,  labor  62  50,  extra  clerk 
hire  25,  miscellaneous  items  62  50. 

In  the  treasurer’s  office:  For  miscellaneous  items 
187  50. 

In  the  solicitor’s  office:  For  blank  books,  binding, 
and  stationery  250,  labor  50,  extra  clerk  hire  200. 

In  the  register’s  office:  For  blank  books,  binding 
and  stationery  500,  labor  175,  printing  250,  miscel- 
laneous items  500. 

In  the  general  land  office:  For  blank  books,  bind- 
ing, stationery  aud  parchments  6,000,  labor  250, 
printing  2,000,  miscellaneous  items  500. 

Compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  eight 
watchmen  of  the  southeast  executive  building  1,700, 
contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz:  for  labor 

1.100,  fuel  and  light  1,850,  miscellaneous  items  850. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the 
clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger  in  his 
office  9,675. 

Commissioner  ol  Indian  affairs,  and  the  clerks,  mes- 
senger, and  assistant  messenger  in  his  office  9,700. 

Commissioner  of  pensions,  and  the  clerks  and 
messenger,  and  assistant  messengers  in  his  office 
7,650. 

Clerk  and  messenger  in  the  office  of  the  comman- 
ding general  750. 

Ditto  of  the  adjutant  general  3,825. 

Ditto  of  the  quartermaster  general  3,650. 

Ditto  of  the  paymaster  general  3,550. 

Ditto  of  clothing  and  equipage  at  Philadelphia 

2.100. 

Ditto  commissary  general  of  subsistence  2,650. 

Ditto  chief  engineer  2,825. 

Ditto  surgeon  general  1,325. 

Ditto  colonel  of  ordinance  4,325. 

Ditto  bureau  of  topographical  engineers  2,450. 

Compensation  of  the  superintedent  and  four  watch- 
men of  the  northwest  executive  building  855. 

For  contingent  expenses  in  war  department,  viz: 
In  the  office  of  secretary  of  war:  For  blank  books, 
binding,  and  stationery  300,  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals 125,  labor  150,  printing  150,  miscellaneous  items 
275  , books,  maps,  and  plans  500,  extra  clerk  hire 
1,500. 

In  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs: 
For  blank  books,  binding  and  stationery  300,  labor  25, 
miscellaneous  items  175. 

In  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions:  For 
blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  250,  printing 
200,  fuel  75,  miscellaneous  items  225. 

In  the  office  of  commanding  general:  For  miscel- 
laneous items  150. 

In  the  office  of  the  quartermaster  general:  For 
blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  150,  labor  50, 
printing  50,  miscellaneous  items  50. 

In  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer:  For  blank 
books,  binding  and  stationery  200,  printing  50,  mis 
cellaneous  items  150. 

In  the  office  of  the  colonel  of  ordnance:  For  blank 
books,  binding  and  stationery  200,  printing  50,  mis- 
cellaneous items  150. 

In  the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers:  For 
blank  books,  binding  and  stationery  200,  labor  50, 
miscellaneous  items  350. 
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For  the  northwest  executive  building:  For  labor 
200,  fuel  and  light  1,000,  miscellaneous  items  800. 

NAVT  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger 
in  his  o&ce  9,675,  contingent  expenses  of  said  office 
2,300. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  bureau  of  navy  yards 
and  docks,  and  the  draughtsman,  clerks,  and  messen- 
ger in  his  office  4,200,  contingent  expenses  of  bureau 
of  navy  yards  and  docks  250. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  construc- 
tion, equipmant  and  repair,  and  the  assistant  con- 
structor, clerks  and  messenger  in  his  office  4,550, 
contingent  expenses  of  said  bureau  250. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  his 
office  3,550,  contingent  expenses  of  said  bureau  250. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau,  of  ordnance 
and  hydrography,  and  the  draughtsman,  clerks,  and 
messenger  in  his  office  4,700,  contingent  expenses  of 
said  bureau  250. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  his 
office  2,600,  contingent  expenses  of  said  bureau  450. 

Compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  three 
watchmen  of  the  southwest  executive  building  668, 
contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz:  labor  162, 
fuel  and  lights  675,  miscellaneous  items  575. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  postmaster  general  and 
the  three  assistant  postmasters  general,  and  the 
clerks,  messenger,  and  three  assistant  messengers, 
and  two  watchmen,  of  the  post  office  department 
37,150. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  department,  viz: 
Blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  500;  news- 
papers and  periodicals  100;  fuel  and  oil  1,500;  print- 
ing 200;  labor  400;  one  day  watchman  180;  compen- 
sation of  temporary  clerks  1,750. 

For  compensation  of  the  auditor  for  the  post  of- 
fice department,  and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  as- 
sistant messenger  in  his  office  42,850. 

Contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  viz: 

For  blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  1,000; 
printing  blanks  400;  labor  500;  miscellaneous  items 
200. 

SURVEYORS  AND  THEIR  CLERKS. 

For  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  the  clerks  in  his  office  4,150; 
the  surveyor  general  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the 
clerks  in  his  office  2,910;  Arkansas  2,150;  Louisiana 
2,250;  Mississippi  3,500;  Alabama  2,000;  Florida 
2,750;  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  1,750;  the  secretary  to 
sign  patents  for  public  lands  750;  the  commissioner 
of  public  buildings  in  Washington  city,  and  the  three 
assistants  as  drawkeepers  at  the  Potomac  bridge,  in- 
cluding oil,  firewood,  and  repairs  2,325. 

UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  BRANCHES. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  viz:  the  director  1,750; 
treasurer  1,000;  chief  coiner  1,000;  assayer  1,000; 
melter  and  refiner  1,000;  engraver  1,000;  assistant 
assayer  650;  four  clerks  2,200;  wages  to  workmen 
12,000;  specimens  of  ores  and  coins  to  be  reserved 
at  said  mint  300. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  viz: 
For  the  superintendent  1,000;  assayer  750;  coiner 
750;  clerk  500;  wages  to  workmen  1,750. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  branch  mint  at  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia,  viz: 

For  the  superintendent  1,000;  assayer  750;  coiner 
750;  clerk  500;  wages  to  workmen  1,440;  incidental 
and  contingent  expenses  of  said  branch,  including 
fuel,  materials,  stationery,  taxage  and  wastage  of 
gold  675. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  branch  mint  al  New  Orleans,  viz:  For  the  super- 
intendent 1,250;  treasurer  1,000;  coiner  1,000;  assay- 
er 1,000‘.  melter  and  refiner  1,000;  two  clerks  1,200; 
wages  to  workmen  10,000;  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  said  branch,  including  fuel,  stationery, 
materials,  and  wastage  of  gold  and  silver  8,000. 

GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  Wisconsin 
territory,  viz:  governor  1,250,  three  judges  2,700, 
secretary  600,  contingent  expenses  of  said  territory 
175,  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  said  territory,  pay  of  offi- 
cers, printing,  stationery,  fuel,  lurniture,  and  all  other 
incidental  and  miscellaneous  objects  19,275. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  Iowa  territo- 
ry, viz:  governor  1,250,  three  judges  2,700,  secreta- 
ry 600,  contingent  expenses  ol  said  territory  175. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  Florida  terri- 
tory, viz:  governor  1,250,  five  judges  4,750,  secreta- 
ry 750,  contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  175, 
compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the 


legislative  councli  of  said  territory,  pay  of  officers, 
stationery,  fuel,  printing,  and  all  other  incidental  and 
miscellaneous  objects,  including  the  private  secretary 
of  the  executive  office  27,125. 

JUDICIARY. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  judiciary 


viz: 

For  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
For  eight  associate  judges  of  said  court 


For  the  district  judge  of 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

500 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

1256 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

600 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

750 

N.  Carolina 

Connecticut 

750 

S.  Carolina 

New  York,  N.  D. 

1,000 

Georgia 

New  York,  S.  D. 

1,750 

Louisiana 

New  Jersey 

750 

Mississippi 

Pennsylvania,  E. 

Indiana 

D. 

1,250 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania,  W. 

D.  900 

Alabama 

Delaware 

750 

Missouri 

Maryland 

1,000 

Michigan 

Virginia,  E.  D. 

900 

Arkansas 

Virginia,  W.  D. 

800 

2.500 
18,000 

900 

750 

750 

500 

1,000 

1,250 

1,250 

1.500 
1,000 

500 
500  I 
1,250 
600 
750 
1,000 


For  the  chief  justice  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 1,350 

For  two  associate  judges  of  said  District  2,500 

For  the  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of  said 
district  1,000 

For  the  judge  of  the  orphans’  court  of  Wash- 
ington county,  in  said  district  500 

For  the  judge  of  the  orphans’  court  of  Alexan- 
dria county,  in  said  district  500 

For  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States 
and  the  clerk  and  messenger  in  his  office,  and 


the  contingent  expenses  thereof  3,000 

For  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  su- 


preme  court 

For  the  district  attorney  of  Maine 

650 

100 

N.  Hampshire 

100 

Georgia 

100 

Massachusetts 

100 

Louisiana,  E.  D. 

300 

Vermont 

100 

Louisiana,  W.  D. 

100 

R.  Island 

100 

Mississippi,  N.  D. 

100 

Connecticut 

100 

Mississippi,  S.  D. 

100 

N.  York,  N.  D. 

100 

Indiana 

100 

New  Jersey 

100 

Illinois 

100 

Pennsylvania,  E.  D. 

100 

Alabama,  N.  D. 

100 

Pennsylvania,  W.  D. 

100 

Alabama,  S.  D. 

100 

Delaware 

100 

Missouri 

100 

Maryland 

100 

Michigan 

100 

Virginia,  E.  D. 
Virginia,  W.  D. 

100 

Arkansas 

100 

100 

Florida,  E.  D. 

100 

Tennessee,  E.  D. 

100 

Florida,  M.  D. 

100 

Tennessee,  W.  D. 

100 

Florida,  W.  D. 

100 

Tennessee,  Jackson 
Kentucky 

100 

Florida,  S.  D. 

100 

100 

Florida,  Apalachico 

- 

Ohio 

100 

la 

100 

N.  Carolina 

100 

Wisconsin 

125 

S.  Carolina 

100 

Iowa 

100 

For  the  marshall  of  district  of  Maine 

100 

N.  Hampshire 

100 

Louisiana,  W.  D. 

100 

Vermont 

100 

Mississippi  N.  D. 

100 

R.  Island 

100 

Mississippi,  S.  D. 

100 

Connecticut 

100 

Indiana 

100 

New  York,  N.  D. 

100 

Illinois 

100 

N.  Jersey 

100 

Alabama,  N.  D. 

100 

Pennsylvania,  W.  D 

100 

Alabama,  S.  D. 

100 

Delaware 

100 

Missouri 

100 

Virginia,  E.  D. 

100 

Michigan 

100 

Virginia,  W.  D. 

100 

Arkansas 

100 

N.  Carolina 

200 

Florida,  E.  D. 

100 

Kentucky 

100 

Florida,  M.  D. 

100 

Ohio 

100 

Florida,  W.  D. 

100 

Tennessee,  E.  D. 

100 

Florida,  S.  D. 

100 

Tennessee,  W.  D. 

100 

Florida,  Apalachicola  D. 

Tennessee,  Jackson 

dis- 

100 

trict 

100 

Wisconsin 

100 

Louisiana,  E.  D. 

100 

Iowa 

100 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  supreme,  circuit, 
and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia;  also,  for  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses, in  aid  of  the  funds  arising  from  fines,  penal- 
ties and  for  feitures  incurred  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-three  and  preceding  years;  and 
likewise  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  suits  in  which 
the  United  States  are  concerned,  and  of  prosecutions 
for  offences  committed  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  safe  keeping  of  prisoners,  including  expenses 
under  the  bankrupt  law  238,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annuities  and  grants: 

To  Josiah  H.  Webb  25;  Rachael  Dohrman  150; 
Elizabeth  C.  Perry  200. 

Compensation  of  the  two  keepers  of  the  public  ar- 
chives in  Florida  500. 

Expenses  attending  the  preparation  of  the  results 
and  account  of  the  exploring  expedition,  for  the  pub- 
lication thereof,  ordered  by  congress  20,000. 


The  support  and  maintenance  of  the  penitentiary 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  6.690  84. 

To  make  good  a deficiency  in  the  eighteen  months 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  and  estimated  defi- 
ciency in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844, 
in  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  sea- 
men, as  established  by  the  acts  of  the  3d  of  May, 
1803,  58,500. 

Carrying  on  the  work  of  the  new  custom  house 
building  at  Boston  25,000. 

The  discharge  of  such  miscellaneous  claims  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  as  shall  be  admitted  in  due 
course  of  settlement  at  the  treasury  6,000. 

LIGHT  HOUSE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

For  supplying  the  light  houses,  containing  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  lamps,  with 
oil,  tube  glasses,  wick,  bufTskins,  whiting,  and  cot- 
ton cloth,  transportation,  and  keeping  apparatus  in 
order  52,595  15. 

Repairs,  refitting,  and  improvements  of  light 
house,  and  buildings  connected  therewith  38,633  01. 

Compensation  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  keep- 
ers of  light  houses,  eighteen  of  them  being  charged 
with  double  lights,  and  one  with  three,  46,969. 

Compensation  of  thirty  keepers  of  floating  lights 

8,000. 

Seamen’s  wages,  repairs,  and  supplies  of  thirty 
floating  lights  31,536  14. 

Weighing,  mooring,  cleaning,  repairing,  and  sup- 
plying the  loss  of  beacons,  buoys,  chains,  ar.d  sink- 
ers 10,456  14. 

Expenses  of  examining  annually  and  reporting  the 
condition  of  the  light  houses  4,000. 

Superintendents’  commission?,  at  two  and  one-half 
per  cent  4,804  73. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

For  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  36,000. 

Salaries  of  the  secretaries  of  legation  to  the  same 
places  8,000. 

Salaries  of  the  charges  des  affaires  to  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  Chili,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Texas,  Naples,  and  Sar- 
dinia 27,000. 

Salary  of  the  minister  resident  to  Turkey  3,000. 

Salary  of  a dragoman  to  the  legation  at  Turkey 
1,250. 

The  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions  abroad 

15.000. 

The  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse 
15, '’00. 

The  salary  of  the  consul  to  London  1,000. 

The  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen  in 
foreign  countries  25,000. 

Clerk  hire,  office  rent,  and  other  expenses  of  the 
office  of  the  American  consul  at  London  1,400. 

The  expenses  of  intercourse  with  the  Barbary 
powers  7,500. 

Total  $1,870,172  50. 

H.  R.  804.  For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of 

government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  day  of 

June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  Jour. 

For  compensation  and  mileage  of  senators  and 
members  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  dele- 
gates from  the  territories  638,320. 

Compensation  of  the  officers  and  clerks  of  the  se- 
nate and  house  of  representatives  39,557,50. 

Stationery,  fuel,  printing,  and  all  other  incidental 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  senate  60,000. 

Stationery,  fuel,  printing,  and  all  other  incidental 
and  contingent  expenses  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives 175,000. 

Compensation  of  the  principal  and  two  assistant 
librarians,  and  messenger  of  the  library  of  congress 
4,500. 

Contingent  expenses  of  said  library  800;  purchase 
of  books  for  said  library  5,000;  purchase  of  law  books 
for  said  library  1,000;  laying  floor  of  principal  libra- 
ry room  with  hydraulic  cement  225. 

Compensation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States 

25.000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  s*ate,  and 
the  clerks,  messengers,  and  assistant  messenger  in 
his  department  26,300. 

Contingent  expenses  of  said  department,  viz: 

Publishing,  packing,  and  distributing  the  laws,  and 
packing  and  distributing  documents,  including  proof 
reading,  labor,  boxes,  and  transportation  9,000. 
Stationery,  blank  books,  and  book  binding  3,000. 
Labor  and  attendance  1,500;  furniture  and  fixtures, 
repairs,  painting,  and  glazing  1,800;  Extra  clerk  hire 
and  copying  2,000;  printing,  letter  press  and  copper 
plate,  and  advertising  1,500;  newspapers  200;  books 
and  maps  1,000. 

The  payment  of  all  claims  which  Thomas  Allen 
has  against  the  United  States  for  printing  twenty 
thousand  copies  of  “the  compendium  or  the  abridg 
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merit  of  the  sixth  census,  by  counties  and  principal 
towns,  together  with  the  tables  of  apportionment,  as 
prepared  at  the  state  department,  for  the  use  of  con- 
gress” 15,849  64. 

The  payment  of  all  claims  which  Blair  and  Rives 
have  against  the  United  States  for  printing  ten  thou- 
sand copies  of  the  same  document  8,924  82. 

Miscellaneous  items  1,000. 

Defray  the  expenses  of  distributing  the  remaining 
numbers  of  the  census  and  statistics,  according  to  a 
resolution  of  congress  2,500. 

Compiling,  printing,  and  binding  the  Biennial  Re- 
gister 3.000. 

Compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  three 
watchmen  of  the  northeast  executive  building  1,345. 

Contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz:  labor 
1,200;  fuel  and  light  1,400;  miscellaneous  items  700; 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry; and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messen- 
ger in  his  office  27,850. 

Compensation  of  the  first  comptroller,  and  the 
clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger  in  his 
office  22,950. 

Compensation  of  the  second  comptroller  and  the 
clerks  and  messengers  in  his  office  15,250. 

Compensation  of  the  first  auditor,  and  the  clerks 
and  messenger  in  his  office  19,900. 

Compensation  of  the  second  auditor  and  the  clerk 
and  messenger  in  his  office  20,900. 

Compensation  of  the  third  auditor,  and  the  clerks, 
messenger,  and  assistant  messenger  in  his  office 
38,350. 

Compensation  of  the  fourth  auditor,  and  the  clerks 
and  messenger  in  his  office  20,150. 

Compensation  of  the  fifth  auditor  and  the  clerks 
and  messenger  in  his  office  14,800. 

Compensation  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  his  office 
13,750. 

Compensation  of  the  register  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger  in  his 
office  28,600. 

Compensation  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office,  and  the  recorder,  solicitor,  draughtsman, 
assistant  draughtsman,  clerks,  messenger,  and  pack- 
ers in  his  office  98,500. 

Compensation  of  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  clerks  and  messenger  in  his  office  12,400. 

The  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  trea- 
sury department,  viz; 

In  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury: 
Blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  3,500;  news- 
papers and  periodicals  100;  labor  150;  extra  clerk 
hire  1,500;  printing,  (including  the  printing  of  the 
public  accounts)  2,550;  sealing  ship  registers  100; 
miscellaneous  items  700;  translating  foreign  lan- 
guages 150. 

In  the  office  of  the  first  comptroller:  Blank 
books,  binding,  and  stationery  1,000;  payment  of 
arrears  for  binding  and  printing,  incurred  previ- 
ous to  the  year  1842,  700;  paying  for  the  print- 
ing of  circulars  and  forms  under  the  late  tariff-  act 
600;  labor  450;  extra  clerk  hire  250;  miscellaneous 
items  400. 

In  the  office  of  the  second  comptroller:  Blank 

books,  binding,  and  stationery  700;  labor  200;  extra 
clerk  hire  400;  miscellaneous  items  200. 

In  the  office  of  the  first  auditor:  Blank  books,  bind- 
ing, and  stationery  500;  assistant  messenger  350;  mis- 
cellaneous items  150. 

In  the  office  of  the  second  auditor:  Blank  books 
binding,  and  stationery  450;  labor  250;  extra  clerk 
hire  150;  miscellaneous  items,  including  printing 
blanks,  and  one  hundred  dollars  for  carpets  and  other 
indispensable  furniture  250. 

In  the  office  of  the  third  auditor:  Blank  books, 
binding,  and  stationery  300;  labor  250;  extra  clerk 
hire  300;  miscellaneous  items  150. 

In  the  office  of  the  fourth  auditor:  Blank  books, 
binding,  and  stationery  600;  labor  50;  extra  clerk  hire 
100;  printing  50;  miscellaneous  items  200. 

In  the  office  of  the  fifth  auditor:  Blank  books,  bind- 
ing, and  stationery  325;  labor  125;  extra  clerk  hire 
50;  miscellaneous  items  125. 

In  the  treasurer’s  office:  Blank  books,  binding,  and 
stationery  500;  labor  375;  printing  700;  miscellaneous 
items  350. 

In  the  solicitor’s  office:  Blank  books,  binding,  and 
Stationery  600;  law  books  250;  printing  circulars, 
blank  forms  for  returns  of  district  attorneys,  mar- 
shalls, clerks  of  courts,  and  collectors  of  the  customs 
300;  labor  150;  miscellaneous  items  200. 

In  the  register’s  office:  Blank  books,  binding,  and 
stationery  1,000;  labor  350;  printing  500;  miscella- 
neous items  1,150;  arrears  for  1842,  for  blank  books, 
binding,  and  stationery  494  15;  arrears  for  1842,  for 
priming  726  26. 

In  the  general  land  office:  Stationery,  includ- 
ing blank  books  and  blank  forms  for  the  dis- 


trict land  office  7,500;  fifty  thousand  pieces  of 
parchment  and  printing  patents  7,350;  advertising 
land  sales  in  newspapers  and  in  handbill  form,  public 
notices,  and  printing  circulars  4,000;  office  furniture, 
and  repairs  of  same  1,200;  pay  of  laborers  employ- 
ed in  the  office  500;  miscellaneous  items  780;  com- 
pensation of  Samuel  C.  Davidson,  for  carrying  mails 
of  the  general  land  office  to  and  from  the  city  post 
office,  from  the  19th  of  May  to  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber 1842,  45  61. 

Compensation  for  the  superintendent  and  eight 
watchmen  of  the  southeast  executive  building  3,400. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz:  La- 
bor 2,200:  fuel  and  light  3,700;  miscellaneous  items 
1,700. 

For  the  purchase  of  a site  and  the  commencement 
of  the  building  of  a custom  house  at  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  present  site,  if  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  deem  it  proper  to  change  the  site 
15,000. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and 
the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger  in  his 
office  19,350. 

Contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank 
books,  binding,  and  stationery  600;  newspapers 
and  periodicals  250;  labor  300;  printing  300; 
miscellaneous  items  550;  books,  maps,  and  plans 
1,000;  extra  clerk  hire  3,000;  arrears  for  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  prior  to  26th  of  August  1842, 
250. 

Compensation  of  the  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  mes- 
senger in  his  office  19,400;  for  contingent  expenses 
of  said  office,  viz:  Blank  books,  binding,  and  station- 
ery 600;  labor  50;  miscellaneous  items  850. 

For  compensation  of  the  commissioner  of  pensions, 
and  the  clerks  and  messengers  in  his  office,  and  in- 
cluding five  hundred  dollars  for  the  half  calendar 
year  ending  30th  June  16,000;  for  contingent  expen- 
ses of  said  office,  viz:  Blank  books,  binding,  and  sta- 
tionery 500;  printing  400;  fuel  150;  miscellaneous 
items  450. 

Compensation  of  the  clerk  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  commanding  general  1,500;  miscellane- 
ous items  for  said  office  300. 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  adjutant  general  7,650;  for  contingent 
expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Printing  Army  Register 
and  orders  400;  blank  books,  binding,  and  station- 
ery 300;  extra  clerk  hire  100;  miscellaneous  items, 
including  five  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  six- 
teen cents,  unexpended  balance  of  former  appropri- 
ations 600. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  quartermaster  general  7,300;  for  contin- 
gent expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank  books,  bind- 
ing, and  stationery  500;  labor  200;  printing  200,  mis- 
cellaneous items  500. 

Compensation  of  clerks  and  messenger  in  the  office 
of  the  paymaster  general  7,100;  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  said  office,  viz.  Blank  books,  binding,  and 
stationery  200;  fuel  125;  miscellaneous  items  400. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  clothing  and  equipage  at  Philadelphia  4,200. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  comissary  general  subsistance  5,300. 
For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank 
books,  binding,  and  stationery  200;  extra  clerk  hire 
200;  printing  and  advertising  800;  labor  100;  fuel  100; 
miscellaneous  items  300. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  5,650;  for  contingent 
expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank  books,  binding, 
and  stationery  600;  printing  100;  fuel  150;  miscellane- 
ous items  50. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  the 
office  of  the  surgeon  general  2,650;  for  contingent 
expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank  books,  binding, 
and  stationery  300;  printing  50;  fuel  75;  miscellane- 
ous items  150. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  arpl  messengers  in  the 
office  of  the  colonel  of  ordnance  8,650;  for  contin- 
gent expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank  books,  bind- 
ing, and  stationery  450;  printing  80;  fuel  150;  miscel- 
laneous items  150. 

Compensation  of  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  bu- 
reau of  topographical  engineers  4,900;  for  contingent 
expenses  of  said  bureau,  viz:  Blank  books,  binding, 
and  stationery  400;  labor  100,  fuel  200;  miscellane- 
ous items  500. 

Compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  four 
watchmen  of  the  northwest  executive  building  1,710; 
contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz:  labor  400; 
fuel  and  light  2,000;  miscellaneous  items  1,600. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant  messenger 
in  his  office  19,350. 


For  contingent  expenses  of  said  office,  viz:  Blank 
books,  binding,  and  stationery  800;  extra  clerk 
hire  4,000;  printing  300;  labor  350;  miscellaneous 
items  350;  newspapers  and  periodicals  200;  pay- 
ment of  sundry  bills  for  stationery  and  newspapers 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two  700. 

For  compensation  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
navy  yards  and  docks,  and  the  draughtsman,  clerk,  and 
messenger  in  his  office  8,400;  for  contingent  ex- 
penses of  said  bureau,  viz:  Blank  books,  binding, 
and  stationery  300;  labor  150;  miscellaneous  items 
50. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  construc- 
tion, equipment,  and  repairs,  and  the  assistant  con- 
structor, clerks  and  messenger  in  his  office  9,100. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  bureau,  viz:  Blank 
books  and  stationery  200;  miscellaneous  items  180; 
labor  120. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  his 
office  7,100;  for  contingent  expenses  of  said  bureau, 
viz:  Blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  400;  mis- 
cellaneous items  100. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  ordnance 
and  hydrography,  and  the  draughtsman,  clerk,  and 
messenger  in  his  office  9,400;  for  contingent  expenses 
of  said  bureau,  viz:  Blank  books  and  stationery  260; 
miscellaneou  items  140;  labor  100. 

Compensation  of  the  chief  of  bureau  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  the  clerks  and  messenger  in  his  of- 
fice 5,200;  for  contingent  expenses  of  said  bureau, 
viz:  Blank  books,  binding  and  stationery  400;  miscel- 
laneous items  200. 

Compensation  of  the  superintendent  and  three 
watchmen  of  the  southwest  executive  building 
1,345;  for  contingent  expenses  of  said  building,  viz: 
labor  375;  fuel  and  lights  1,350;  miscellaneous  items 
1,150. 

Payment  to  Isaac  Babbitt,  of  Boston,  in  execution 
of  a contract  made  with  him  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  for  the  purchase  of  Babbitt’s  “anti-attrition 
metal,”  pursuant  to  the  act  of  congress  of  29th  of 
August,  1842,  20,000. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  compensation  of  the  postmaster  general  and 
the  three  assistant  postmasters  general,  and  the  clerks, 
messenger,  and  three  assistant  messengers,  and  two 
watchmen  of  the  post  office  department  74,300. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  department,  viz: 
blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery  1,800;  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  100;  fuel  and  oil  2,100;  miscel- 
laneous items  800;  printing  900;  labor  1,250;  one  day 
watchman  360;  compensation  of  temporary  clerks 
3,000;  blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery,  furnish- 
ed between  2nd  October,  1841,  and  20th  August  1842, 
643  04;  blank  books,  binding,  and  stationery,  furnished 
between  the  1st  of  April,  1340,  and  24th  of  May,  1841 , 
1,556;  advertising  done  in  the  years  1839,  and  1840, 
102  48;  newspapers  subscribed  for  prior  to  Septem 
ber,  1841,  150. 

Compensation  of  the  auditor  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment, and  the  clerks,  messenger,  and  assistant 
messenger  in  his  office  85,700;  contingent  expenses 
of  said  office,  viz:  blank  books,  binding,  and  statione- 
ry 650;  printing  blanks  1,130;  labor  2,860;  miscella- 
neous items  550. 

SURVEYORS  AND  THEIR  CLERKS. 

For  compensation  of  the  surveyor  general  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,  and  the  clerks  in  his  office  8,300; 
the  surveyor  general  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the 
clerks  in  his  office  5,820;  Arkansas  4,300;  Louisiana 
4,500;  Mississippi  7,000;  Alaoama  4,000;  Florida 
5,500;  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  3,100. 

For  extra  clerks  in  the  offices  of  the  surveyors  ge- 
neral, to  be  apportioned  to  them  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  including  the 
existing  undrawn  balance  of  two  hundred  and  ten 
dollars  and  seventy-seven  cents,  from  30th  December, 
1842,  to  30th  June,  1844,  21,000. 

Compensation  of  the  secretary  to  sign  patents  for 
public  lands  1,500- 

Compensation  of  the  commissioners  of  public  build- 
ings in  Washington  city,  and  the  three  assistants,  as 
draw-keepers  at  the  Potomac  bridge,  including  oil, 
firewood,  and  repairs  4,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  BRANCHES. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of 
the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  viz:  for  the  director  3,500; 
treasurer  2,000;  chief  coiner  2,000;  assayer  2,000; 
meltep  and  refiner  2,000;  engraver  2,000;  assistant 
assayer  1,300;  four  clerks  4.400;  wages  to  workmen 
24,000;  incidental  and  contingent  expenses,  including 
the  wastage  of  gold  and  silver,  fuel,  materials,  sta- 
tionery, water,  .rent,  and  taxes  7,973;  specimens  of 
ores  and  coins  to  be  reserved  atsaid  mint  300. 

Compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of  the 
branch  mint  at  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  viz:  Su- 
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perintendent  2,000;  assayer  1,500;  coiner  1,500;  clerk 
1,000;  wages  to  workmen  3,500;  incidental  and  con- 
tingent expenses,  including  fuel,  materials,  statione- 
ry, taxes,  and  wastage  of  gold  1,500. 

Compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of  the 
branch  mint  at  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia,  viz:  superin- 
tendent 2,000;  assayer  1,500;  coiner  1,500;  clerk  1,000; 
wages  to  workmen  2,880;  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  said  branch,  including  fuel,  materials, 
stationery,  taxes,  and  wastage  of  gold  1,350. 

Compensation  of  the  officers  and  workmen  of  the 
branch  mint  at  N.  Orleans,  viz:  superintendent  2,500; 
treasurer  2,000;  coiner  2,000;  assayer  2,000;  melter 
and  refiner  2,000;  two  clerks  2,400;  wages  to  work- 
men 20,000;  incidental  and  contingent  expenses  of  said 
branch,  including  fuel,  materials,  stationery,  and 
wastage  of  gold  and  silver  15,000. 

GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  U.  STATES. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory, viz:  governor  2,500;  three  judges  5,400;  se- 
cretary 1,200;  contingent  expenses  of  said  territory 
350;  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  said  territory,  pay  of  officers, 
printing,  stationery,  fuel,  furniture,  postage,  and  all 
other  incidental  and  miscellaneous  objects  17,275. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  Iowa  territory, 
viz:  governor  2,500;  three  judges  5,400;  secretary 

I, 200;  for  contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  350; 
for  compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly  of  said  territory,  pay  of  officers, 
printing,  stationery,  fuel,  furniture,  postage,  candles, 
and  all  other  incidental  and  miscellaneous  objects 
20,175. 

For  compensation  of  the  officers  of  Florida  terri- 
tory, viz:  governor  2,500;  five  judges  9,500;  secre- 
tary 1,500;  contingent  expenses  of  said  territory  350; 
compensation  and  mileage  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  council  of  said  territory,  pay  of  officers, 
stationery,  fuel,  printing,  and  all  other  incidental  and 
miscellaneous  objects  27,125. 

JUDICIARY. 

For  the  salaries  of  the  chief  justice  and  the  associ- 
ate justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  judges  of 
the  several  districts  of  the  United  States  93,900. 

For  the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  clerk  and  messenger  in  his  office  5,500;  contin- 
gent expenses  of  said  office  500. 

For  the  salaries  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  associate  judges,  the  judges  of  the 
criminal  court  and  the  orphans’  courts  of  said  District 

II, 700. 

For  the  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  including  arrears  of  1842,  1,350. 

For  the  salaries  of  the  district  attorneys  of  the  se- 
veral districts  and  territories  of  the  United  States,  as 
prescribed  by  law  8,450. 

For  arrears  of  the  salaries  of  the  district  attorneys 
of  Mary  land  and  Massachusetts,  fortheyear  1842, 400. 

For  the  salaries  of  the  marshals  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  territories  of  the  United  States,  as  prescrib- 
ed by  law  7,200. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  supreme,  circuit, 
and  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia;  also,  for  jurors  and  witnesses, 
in  aid  of  the  funds  arising  from  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  incurred  in  the  year  1844  and  preceding 
years;  and  likewise  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
suits  in  which  the  United  States  are  concerned,  and 
of  prosecution  for  offences  committed  agaiut  the  U. 
States,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners,  includ- 
ing expenses  under  the  bankrupt  law  373,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annuities  and  grants:  To  Josiah  H.  Webb  50;  Ra- 
chel Dohrman  300;  Elizabeth  C.  Ferry  400. 

For  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding compensation  of  superintendent  and  assist- 
ants 100,000. 

Compensation  of  the  two  keepers  of  the  public  ar- 
chives in  Florida  1,000. 

For  expenses  in  relation  to  the  relief  of  certain  in- 
solvent debtors  of  the  United  Slates  2,000. 

For  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  peniten- 
tiary of  the  District  of  Columbia  5,000. 

For  repairing  the  cellar  of  the  public  store  house  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  water  into  the  same  4,000. 

For  repairs  of  the  custom  house  at  Mobile  5,000. 

To  make  good  a deficiency  in  the  eighteen  months 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  and  estimated  defi- 
ciency in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1844, 
in  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen, 
as  established  by  the  act  of  the  3d  of  May,  1803 
25,000. 

For  paying  the  contractors  under  contracts  made 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  complet- 
ing the  Boston  custom  house  50,000. 

For  repairing  the  custom  house  and  post  office 
buildings  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  5,000- 

For  registers  lor  ships  and  vessels,  and  lists  of 
crews,  including  cost  of  new  dies  and  plates  4,000. 


For  the  payment  of  balances  to  officers  of  old  in- 
ternal revenue  and  direct  tax,  (being  part  of  the 
amount  carried  to  the  surplus  fund  31st  December, 
1838)  3,661  90. 

For  payment  to  Joseph  Russ  and  Stephen  J.  Roach, 
in  full  for  labor  bestowed  and  money  expended  in  re- 
pairing or  constructing  a road  leading  from  Pensaco- 
la to  Tallahassee,  in  Florida,  in  pursuance  of  a set- 
tlement of  their  account  under  the  act  approved  the 
17th  February,  1836,  entitled  “an  act  for  the  relief 
of  Joseph  Russ  and  Stephen  J.  Roach”  2,000. 

Lighting  Pennsylvania  avenue  150. 

Compensation  of  the  captain  and  watchmen  for  the 
city  of  Washington  6,700;  contingent  expenses  for 
fuel  and  light  for  said  watch  300. 

For  payment  of  the  books  ordered  by  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  house  of  representatives  adopted  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1842,  47,162  76. 

For  expenses  incurred  prior  to  January  1st,  1843, 
for  clerk  hire,  wages  of  porter,  and  stationery,  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  act  of  July  7,  1838,  “to  re- 
mit duties  on  certain  goods  destroyed  by  fire”  1,337  99. 

For  the  balance  due  to  the  late  commercial  agent  at 
St.  Christopher’s,  for  disbursements  for  the  relief  and 
protection  of  distressed  American  seamen  5,866  08. 

To  enable  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  procure 
the  necessary  manual  for  the  several  custom  houses, 
together  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  appara- 
tus to  ascertain  the  relative  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter  in  the  different  kinds  of  sugar,  agreeably  to 
the  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  adopt- 
ed on  the  21st  of  July,  1842,  6,200. 

For  the  balance  due  on  the  second  volume  of  the 
Documentary  History  of  the  American  Revolution 
6,326;  for  the  third  volume  of  the  same  27,650. 

For  completing  the  indexing  of  the  public  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  office  of  the  first  comp- 
troller and  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
800. 

For  paying  balance  of  expenses  in  full  for  negotiat- 
ing the  loans  authorized  by  theactsof21st  July,  1841, 
and  15th  April,  1842,  10,000. 

PATENT  OFFICE. 

For  the  purchase  of  such  scientific  books  as  are 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  patent  office  1,200. 

For  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  for 
other  agricultural  purposes  2,000. 

To  defray  the  expenses  of  taking  care  of  and  pre- 
serving the  botanical  and  horticultural  specimens 
brought  home  by  the  squadron  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition, under  the  direction  ar.d  control  of  the  joint 
committee  on  the  library  1,200. 

For  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  Washington  from 
its  present  position,  and  permanently  placing  the  same 
on  a proper  pedestal,  and  covering  it  temporarily  in 
the  enclosed  and  cultivated  public  grounds  east  of  the 
capitol,  directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  and 
steps  oi  the  east  front  of  capitol,  as  suggested  in  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  on  the  library,  and  in 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Greenough,  dated  February  3d,  1843, 
referred  to  and  reported  by  said  committee  in  con- 
nexion with  the  memorial  of  Horatio  Greenough, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  said  Greenough 

5.000. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

For  supplying  the  light-houses,  containing  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  lamps,  with 
oil,  tube-glasses,  wicks,  buff'skins,  whiting,  and  cotton 
cloth,  transportation,  and  keeping  apparatus  in  order 
105,190  30. 

To  reimburse  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Phila- 
delphia the  expense  incurred  by  them  in  continuing 
the  light  on  the  breakwater,  near  Cape  Henlopen  800. 

For  repairs,  refitting,  arid  improvements  of  light- 
houses, and  buildings  connected  therewith  99,871  42. 

Compensation  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  keep- 
ers of  light  houses,  eighteen  of  them  being  charged 
with  double  lights,  and  one  with  three  93,938. 

Compensation  of  thirty  keepers  of  floating  lights 

16.000. 

For  seamen’s  wages,  repairs,  and  supplies  of  thirty 
floating  lights  66,420  84. 

For  weighing,  mooring,  cleansing,  repairing  and 
supplying  the  loss  of  beacons,  buoys,  chains,  and 
sinkers  24,613  64. 

For  rebuilding  the  beacon  at  Black  Rock,  Connec- 
ticut 10,000. 

For  expenses  of  examining  annually,  and  reporting 
the  condition  of  light-houses  4,000. 

For  superintendents’  commissions,  at  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent.  10,250  85. 

For  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  the  Potomac 
bridge  3,500. 

SURVEYS  OF  TUBLIC  LANDS. 

For  completing  the  survey  of  private  land  claims 
in  Alabama,  and  their  connexion  with  the  adjacent 
lands,  at  a rate  not  exceeding  eight  dollars  per  mile, 
being  in  addition  to  the  appropriation  made  for  a si- 
milar object  by  the  act  of  April  6th,  1338,  and  in- 
I eluding  a deficiency  in  the  existing  appropriation  of 


three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen  dollars 
and  seventy-six  cents,  to  pay  for  work  already  com- 
pleted and  returned  5.800. 

For  completing  the  retracing  of  certain  old  surveys 
in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  at  a rate  not  exceeding 
eight  dollars  per  mile,  in  addition  to  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  of  May  8th,  1840,  for 
the  survey  of  private  land  claims,  and  connecting  the 
same  with  the  adjacent  public  lands  south  of  the  31st 
degree  of  latitude,  at  the  same  rate  11,100. 

For  completing  the  surveys  in  Missouri,  in  the 
towns  named  in  the  act  of  May  26th,  1824,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
of  March  3d,  1841,  for  a similar  object  and  including 
office  work  4,000. 

For  surveying  the  public  lands  in  addition  to  the 
unexpended  balance  of  former  appropriations,  to  be 
apportioned  to  the  several  surveying  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  40,000. 

For  the  survey  of  small  detached  tracts,  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  principally  in  the  military  district  of 
Illinois,  at  a rate  not  exceeding  six  dollars  per  mile, 
and  including  office  work  3,000. 

INTERCOURSE  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

For  salaries  of  the  ministers  of  the  United  States  to 
G.  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Bbazil  72,000;  salaries  of  the  secreta- 
ries of  legation  to  the  same  places  16,000. 

For  salaries  of  the  charges  des  affaires  to  Portugal, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  Chili,  Peru, 
Venezuela,  New  Grenada,  Texas,  Naples,  and  Sar- 
dinia 54,000. 

For  outfits  of  a minister  to  France  and  of  a charge 
d’affaires  to  Denmark  13,500. 

For  salary  of  the  minister  resident  to  Turkey  6,000. 

For  salary  of  a dragoman  to  the  legation  to  Turkey 
2,500. 

Compensation  to  a commissioner  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  3 000. 

For  the  contingent  expenses  of  all  the  missions 
abroad  20,000;  contingent  expenses  of  foreign  inter- 
course 30,000. 

For  the  salary  of  the  consul  at  London  2,000;  sala- 
ry of  a consul  at  Beyrout  500. 

For  the  relief  and  protection  of  American  seamen 
in  foreign  countries  50,000. 

For  clerk  hire,  office  rent,  and  other  expenses  of 
the  office  of  the  American  consul  at  London  2,800. 

For  the  expenses  of  intercourse  with  the  Barbary 
15,000. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  attending  the  convey- 
ance and  forwarding,  by  land,  and  of  the  receipt  and 
and  delivery  of  mails,  letters,  and  despatches  at  and 
between  Chagres  and  Panama,  including  the  com- 
pensation of  an  agent  of  the  Uuited  States  at  each  of 
said  places  for  the  above  purposes  1,000. 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  service  of  the  general  post  office  for  the 
year  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1843,  in 
conformity  to  the  act  of  2d  July,  1836,  $4,545,000, 
viz:  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  3,195,000;  com- 
pensation of  postmasters  920,000;  ship,  steamboat, 
and  way-letters  22,000;  wrapping  paper  18,000;  of. 
fice  furniture  (for  the  office  of  postmasters)  7.000; 
advertising  32,000;  mail  bags  18,000;  blanks  30,000; 
mail  locks,  keys,  and  stamps  9,000;  mail  depreda- 
tions and  special  agents  28,000:  Provided , That  no 
special,  or  travelling,  or  post  office  agent  shall  re- 
ceive a higher  compensation  than  $1,250  per  annum, 
and  in  addition  thereto,  $2  per  day  for  his  travelling 
expenses.  For  clerks  for  offices  (for  the  pffices  of 
postmasters)  210,000;  miscellaneous  56,000:  Provided, 
That  the  president  and  the  postmaster  general  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  transfer  funds  from  one  to 
another  head  of  appropriation  of  the  foregoing  ap- 
propriations, made  for  the  service  of  the  general 
post  office,  as  the  president  and  any  other  head  of  an 
executive  department  now  have  to  transfer  funds  ap- 
propriated under  one  head  to  the  service  of  another, 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  taking  down  the  two  old  furnaces  in  the  crypt 
under  the  rotundo,  and  building  two  new  ones,  and 
other  work  connected  therewith,  according  to  a pro- 
position of  John  Skirving,  under  date  of  February 
1st  1843  1,454. 

For  constructing  two  furnaces  under  each  end  of 
the  first  story  of  the  centre  of  the  capitol  7,973. 

For  annual  repairs  of  the  capitol,  for  the  eighteen 
months  ending  30th  June,  1844,  11,231  50. 

For  annual  repairs  of  the  president’s  house,  gar- 
dener’s salary,  laborers,  tools,  and  top  dressing  for 
plants,  for  the  eighteen  months  ending  30th  June, 
1844,  3,734  25. 

For  the  amount  due  for  work  and  materials  on  the 
treasury  building,  on  the  general  post  office,  and  the 
bridge  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  7,004  44. 

For  iron  railing  and  gates  on  the  lower  terrace  of 
the  treasury  building,  and  tripods  and  lamps  on  the 
blocking  in  front  of  the  portico  3,700. 
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For  tripods  with  lamps  for  the  blocking  in  front  of 
the  general  post  office  200. 

For  repairing  damage  to  iron  pipes  by  freshet 
733  51. 

For  materials  and  work  for  bulkhead  frames  and 
doors  and  windows  in  the  cellar  of  the  capitol  221. 

For  marble  basin  at  the  fountain  on  the  terrace  of 
the  capitol  120. 

For  pay  of  James  Kelly,  amount  allowed  him  by 
the  commissioners  under  the  resolution  of  congress 
50  44. 

For  preparing  and  publishing  charts,  and  other- 
wise carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  August  26th,  1842, 
for  publishing  an  account  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
exploring  expedition,  under  the  supervision  and  di- 
rection of  the  joint  committee  on  the  library  20,009. 

H.  R.  720.  To  enable  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  the  future  commercial  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  empire, 
on  terms  of  national  equal  reciprocity  40,000. 

H.  R.  Res.  30.  For  continuing  an  additional  clerk 
in  the  second  auditor’s  office  one  year  1,000. 

Total  $8,388,936  42. 

H.  R.  645.  For  the  support  of  the  army  and  of  the 
military  academy,  and  for  armories,  arsenals,  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  surveys,  for  the  half  calendar 
year  ending  the  30 th  day  of  June,  1^43,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  the  first  day  of  July,  1843,  and 
ending  the  30th  day  of  June,  1844. 

For  pay  of  the  army  for  said  half  calendar  year 
$258,737  92.  And  for  said  fiscal  year  1,313,370. 

For  commutation  of  officers’  subsistence  for  said 
half  calendar  year  149,173  40. 

And  for  said  fiscal  year  461.868. 

For  commutation  of  forage  for  officers’  horses  for 
said  half  calendar  year  31,760  56. 

And  for  said  fiscal  year  101,035. 

For  payments  in  lieu  of  clothing  for  discharged 
soldiers  and  officers’  servants,  for  said  half  calendar 
year  29,415. 

And  for  said  fiscal  year  58,830. 

For  subsistence  in  kind  for  said  fiscal  year  495,465 
60;  clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  for  said 
fiscal  year  100,000. 

For  regular  supplies  in  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment for  said  half  calendar  year  30,000;  and  for  said 
fiscal  year  195,000. 

For  barracks,  quarters,  and  storehouses,  for  said 
half  calendar  year  45,000;  and  for  said  fiscal  year 

105.000. 

For  arrearages  for  the  completing  quarters  and 
barracks  at  Fort  Severn,  Maryland  9,029  53. 

For  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  quartermaster’s 
department  115,000. 

For  transportation  of  officers’  baggage,  when  tra- 
velling on  duty  without  troops,  for  said  fiscal  year 

50.000. 

For  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  170,000. 
For  the  current  expenses  of  ordnance  service  for 
the  said  fiscal  year  80,000. 

For  armaments  of  fortifications,  including  com- 
pensation of  a competent  person  to  superintend  the 
manufacture  of  cannon,  for  the  said  fiscal  year 

100.000. 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  said  fis- 
cal year  75,000. 

For  manufacture  of  arms  at  national  armories  for 
the  said  fiscal  year  300,000. 

For  repairs,  improvements,  and  new  machinery  at 
Springfield  armory  for  the  said  fiscal  year  26,500. 

For  repairs,  improvements,  and  new  machinery  at 
Harper’s  Ferry  armory  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
30,500. 

For  arsenals  for  the  said  fiscal  year  90,000. 

For  purchase  of  saltpetre  and  brimstone  for  the 
said  fiscal  year  40,000. 

For  completing  the  principal  building  of  the  arse- 
nal at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  the  said  fiscal 
year  32,000. 

For  expenses  of  preparing  drawings  of  artillery 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  1,200. 

For  surveys  in  reference  to  the  military  defences 
of  the  frontier,  inland  and  the  Atlantic,  for  the  said 
fiscal  year,  including  a survey  of  the  direct  commu- 
nication from  Albemarle  sound  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
with  a view  to  reopen  a ship  channel  15,000. 

For  military  and  geographical  surveys  west  of  the 
Mississippi  for  the  said  half  calendar  year.5,000. 
And  for  the  said  fiscal  year  15,000. 

For  continuation  of  the  surveys  of  the  northern 
and  northwestern  lakes  of  the  United  States  for  the 
said  fiscal  year  30,000. 

For  medical  and  hospital  department  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  9,500;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 

25.000. 

For  continuing  the  meteorological  observations  at 
the  military  posts  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
direction  of  the  surgeon  general,  for  said  fiscal  year 

2.000. 


For  the  continuation  of  improvements  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas  river  for  said 
half  year  50,000;  and  for  said  fiscal  year  100,000. 

For  the  support  of  the  military  academy  for  the 
half  calendar  year  and  for  the  fiscal  year  aforesaid, 
viz:  for  pay  of  officers,  instructors,  cadets,  and  musi- 
cians for  the  said  half  calendar  year  30,232;  and  for 
the  said  fiscal  year  60,464;  for  commutation  of  sub- 
sistence for  said  half  calendar  year  19,873  80;  and 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  40,077;  for  commutation  of 
forage  for  officers’  horses  for  said  half  calendar  year 
2,592;  and  for  said  fiscal  year  5,184;  for  commuta- 
tion of  clothing  for  officers’  servants  for  said  half 
calendar  year  210;  and  for  said  fiscal  year  420; 
for  the  various  current  and  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  academy,  other  than  pay  and  subsistence  for  said 
half  calendar  year  11,805  10;  and  for  said  fiscal  year 
24,941  20;  for  increase  and  expense  of  library  for 
said  half  calendar  year  650;  and  for  said  fiscal  year 
1,300.  For  construction  of  barracks  for  cadets  for 
said  fiscal  year  30,000. 

Total  $4,073,134  11. 

H.  R.  No.  659.  For  the  naval  service  for  the  half 
calendar  year  beginning  the  first  day  of  January,  and 
ending  the  30 th  day  of  June,  1843,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  the  first  day  of  July,  1843,  and  ending 
the  30tli  day  of  June,  1844. 

For  pay  of  commission,  warrant,  and  petty  officers 
and  seamen,  including  engineer  corps  of  the  navy 
for  the  said  half  calendar  year  1,496,584  50;  and  for 
the  said  fiscal  year  2,715,808. 

For  pay  ot  superintendents,  naval  constructors, 
and  all  the  civil  establishments  of  the  several  yards, 
for  the  said  half  calendar  year  36,860;  and  for  the 
said  fiscal  year  73,720. 

For  provisions  for  the  navy,  including  transporta- 
tion, cooperage,  and  other  expenses,  for  the  said  half 
calendar  year  362,769  50,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
623,653. 

For  clothing  for  the  navy,  including  transporta- 
tion and  every  other  expense,  to  be  reimbursed  out 
of  the  sales  of  the  clothing  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  380,000. 

For  surgeons’  necessaries,  and  appliance  for  the 
sick  and  hurt  of  the  naval  service,  including  the  ma- 
rine corps,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  51,250, 
and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  42,840;  and  for  arrearages 
of  preceding  years  under  this  head  50,000. 

For  the  increase,  repair,  armament,  and  equipment 
of  the  navy,  and  wear  and  tear  of  vessels  in  com- 
mission; for  the  said  halt  calendar  year  500,000;  and 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  1,000,000. 

For  the  support  of  Africans  recaptured  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  returned  to  Africa 
by  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  5,000. 

For  improvements  and  necessary  repairs  of  the 
navy  yards,  namely: 

For  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  15,510  40;  and  for  the  said  fiscal 
year  24,900  76. 

For  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  said  half 
calendar  year  20,992  70;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
34,379. 

For  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  the  said  half  calen- 
dar year  16,000;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  25,400. 

And  for  the  construction  of  a floating  dry  dock 
at  Pensacola,  of  capacity  sufficient  for  the  repair 
of  frigates  of  the  smaller  class,  and  upon  such  plan 
as  the  secretary  of  the  navy  shall  approve  100,000. 

For  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  for  the  said  half 
calendar  year  1,950;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
2,070. 

For  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  5,767;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
4,814. 

For  Gosport,  Virginia,  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  5,200;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  9,310. 

For  Pensacola,  Florida,  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  3,000;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  4,047. 

For  the  necessary  repairs  of  hospital  buildings  and 
their  dependencies,  viz: 

For  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  said  half 
calendar  year  1,500;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 

I, 300. 

For  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  the  said  half  calen- 
dar year  8,832;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  15,000. 

For  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  2,000;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  2,000. 

For  Pensacola,  Florida,  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  1,500;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  2,448  25. 

For  Philadelphia  naval  asylum,  for  the  said  half 
calendar  year  945;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  366. 

For  necessary  repairs  of  magazines,  viz: 

. For  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  500;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 
1,000. 

For  Brooklyn,  New  York,  for  the  said  half  calen- 
dar year  350;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  350. 


For  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  250;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  250. 

For  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  350;  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  350. 

For  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  for  the  navy  and 
armed  vessels  on  the  northern  lakes,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  48,422  97;  and  for  the  said  fiscal 
year  96,847  93. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  that  may  accrue  for  the 
following  purposes,  viz:  For  freight  and  transporta- 
tion of  materials  and  stores  of  every  description; 
for  wharfage  and  dockage;  storage  and  rent;  travel- 
ling expenses  of  officers  and  transportation  of  sea- 
men; house  rent  to  pursers,  when  duly  authorized; 
for  funeral  expenses;  for  commissions,  clerk  hire, 
office  rent,  stationery,  and  fuel  to  navy  agents;  for 
premiums  and  incidental  expenses  of  recruiting;  for 
apprehending  deserters;  for  compensation  to  judge 
advocates;  for  per  diem  allowance  to  persons  at- 
tending courts  martial  and  courts  of  inquiry,  or 
other  services  authorised  by  law;  for  printing  and 
stationery  of  every  description,  and  for  working  the 
lithographic  press;  for  books,  maps,  charts,  mathe- 
matical and  nautical  instruments,  chronometers,  mo- 
dels, and  drawing;  for  the  purchase  and  repair  of 
fire  engines  and  machinery  connected  therewith,  and 
for  other  machinery;  for  the  repair  of  steam  en- 
gines in  the  navy  yards;  for  the  purchase  and  main- 
tenance of  oxen  and  horses,  and  for  carts,  timber- 
wheels,,  and  workmen’s  tools  of  every  description; 
for  postage  of  letters  on  public  service;  for  pilotage 
and  towing  ships  of  war;  for  assistance  rendered  to 
vessels  in  distress;  for  incidental  labor  at  navy  yards 
not  applicable  to  any  other  appropriation;  for  coal 
and  other  fuel,  and  for  candles  and  oil  for  the  use  of 
navy  and  shore  stations,  and  for  no  other  object  or 
purpose  whatever,  for  the  said  half  calander  year 
$330,000,  and  for  said  fiscal  year  450,000. 

Contingent  expenses  for  objects  not  enumerated 
for  the  said  half  calendar  year  1,500,  and  for  said 
fiscal  year  3,000. 

For  printing  and  publishing  the  code  of  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  navy,  prepar- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  and  attorney  gene- 
ral, in  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  last  session, 
in  case  the  same  should  be  ratified  by  congress  1,000. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  agencies  for  the 
inspection  of  hemp,  authorised  by  a joint  resolution 
of  congress,  approved  eighteenth  February,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  aDd  forty-three  4,0001 

MARINE  CORPS. 

For  pay  of  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, privates,  and  servants,  serving  on  shore,  and 
subsistence  of  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  99,938,  and  for  the  said  fis- 
cal year  201,472  15. 

For  provisions  for  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
musicians,  privates,  servants,  and  washerwomen, 
serving  on  shore,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 
19  128  08,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  38,678  80. 

For  clothing  for  said  half  calendar  year  20,349, 
and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  40,698. 

For  fuel  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  8,137  00, 
and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  16,274  12. 

To  keep  barracks  in  repair,  and  for  rent  of  tem- 
porary barracks,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 

3,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  6,000. 

For  transportation  of  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  and  expenses  of  re- 
cruiting, for  the  said  half  year  4,000,  and  for  the 
said  fiscal  year  8,000. 

For  military  stores,  pay  of  armorers,  keeping 
arms  in  repair,  accoutrements,  ordnance  stores,  flags, 
drums,  fifes,  and  other  instruments  for  the  band,  for 
the  said  half  calendar  year  1,400,  and  for  the  said 
fiscal  year  2,800. 

For  contingent  expenses  of  said  corps,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  8,990,  and  for  the  said  fiscal 
year  17.980. 

Total  $9,082,733  22. 

H.  R.  748.  For  the  payment  of  navy  pensions  due  on 

the  first  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 

three,  and  on  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

To  pay  the  invalids  now  on  the  rolls,  (and  those 
who  may  be  added  during  the  first  half  year  of  1843) 
and  the  said  1st  day  of  July,  twenty  thousand  dol. 
lars,  and  on  the  said  first  day  of  January,  twenty 
thousand  dollars  40,000. 

To  pay  widows’ pensions  under  the  act  of  June, 
1834,  (including  not  only  those  who  are  now  on  the 
rolls,  but  those  who  may  be  added  for  the  first  half 
year  of  1843,)  on  the  first  day  of  July,  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  on  the  said  first  day  of  January, 
three  thousand  dollars,  6,000. 

To  pay  the  claims  of  widows  and  orphans,  under 
the  act  of  March  3d,  1837,  on  the  said  first  day  of 
July,  eight  thousand  dollars,  and  on  the  said  first  day 
of  January,  eight  thousand  dollars,  16,000. 

Total  $62,000. 
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H.  R.  670.  For  certain  fortifications  the  United] 
States  for  the  half  calendar  year  beginning  on  the  1st 
day  of  January , and  ending  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-three;  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-three , and  ending  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty -four. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Independence  and  sea-wall, 
Castle  island,  Boston  harbor,  for  the  said  fiscal  year, 

25.000. 

For  Fort  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  for  the  said  half 
calendar  year,  25,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 

50.000.  L 

For  sea-wall  on  Lovell’s  island,  Boston  harbor, 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  16,000. 

For  Fort  Adams,  Rhode  Island,  for  the  said  half  ca- 
lendar year  20,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  30,000. 

For  rebuilding  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London  har- 
bor, Connecticut,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 

5.000.  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  40,000 

For  repairs  for  Fort  Niagara,  New  York,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  5,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Ontario,  New  York,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  3,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal 
year  6,000. 

For  Fort  Schuyler,  East  river,  New  York,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  3,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal 
year  50,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Wood,  Bedlow’s  island,  New 
York  harbor,  New  York,  for  the  said  fiscal  year, 

25.000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  harbor, 
New  York,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  3,000, 
and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  15,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Washington,!  Potomac  river, 
Maryland,  for  the  said  fiscal  year  7,500. 

For  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  for  the  said  half  ca- 
lendar year  25,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  50,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Macon,  Beaufort  harbor,  N. 
Carolina,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  8,000,  and 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  7,000. 

For  preservation  of  site  of  Fort  Macon,  Beaufort 
harbor,  N.  Carolina,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 

8.000.  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  13,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Caswell,  Cape  Fear  river,  N. 
Carolina,  for  the  said  fiscal  year  6,000. 

For  dike  to  Drunken  Dick  shoal,  for  preserva- 
tion of  Sullivan’s  Island,  and  site  of  Fort  Moultrie, 
South  Carolina,  for  the  said  fiscal  year  30,000. 

For  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  said  fiscal  year  45,000. 

For  preservation  of  site  of  Fort  Johnson,  South 
Carolina,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  6,500. 

For  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia,  for  the  said  half  calen- 
dar year  30,000.  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  30,000. 

For  Fort  Pickens,  Pensacola  harbor,  Florida,  for 
the  said  half  calendar  year  7,000,  and  for  the  said 
fiscal  year  6,000. 

For  Fort  McRee,  Pensacola  harbor,  Florida,  for 
the  said  half  calendar  year  4,000,  and  for  the  said 
fiscal  year  4,000. 

For  Fort  Barancas,  Pensacola  harbor,  Florida,  for 
the  said  half  calendar  year  25,000,  and  for  the  said 
fiscal  year  33,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Morgan,  Mobile  point,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  said  half  calendar  year  8,000,  and  for 
the  said  fiscal  year  10,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Dupre,  Louisiana,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  3,500. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  Jackson,  Mississippi  river, 
Louisiana,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  10,000, 
and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  10,000. 

For  repairs  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  Mississippi  river. 
Louisiana,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  5,000,  and 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  5,000. 

For  Fort  Livingston,  Grand  Terre  Island,  Barra- 
taria  bay,  Louisiana,  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  20,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  30,000. 

For  repairing  and  rebuilding  barracks  atFortGib- 
»on  at  its  present  site,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof. 

15.000. 

For  the  completion  of  the  works  at  Fort  Smith 
Arkansas,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year  20,000.  " 

For  the  completion  of  barracks,  quarters,  and 
storehouses  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Turkey  river,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  6,000. 

Total  8808,500. 

H.  R.  661.  For  pensions  for  the  half  calendar  year  be- 
ginning the  first  day  of  January  and  ending  the  thir- 
teenth day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  the  first 
day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
three,  and  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  forty-four. 

For  invalid  pensions  for  the  said  half  calendar 
year  86,240,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  158,400. 

For  revolutionary  pensions  under  the  act  of  the 
18th  March,  1818,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 
17,600,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  192,000 


For  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans,  under  the  act 
of  4th  of  July,  1836,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 
4,500,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  222,250. 

For  five  years’  pensions  to  widows,  under  the  act 
of  7th  of  July,  1838,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 

10.000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  120,000. 

For  arrearages  prior  to  July,  1815,  payable  through 
the  third  auditor,  for  the  said  half  calendar  year 

1.000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  2,000. 

For  arrearages  and  half-pay  pensions,  through  the 
second  auditor,  for  the  said  fiscal  year  500. 

For  half-pay  pensions,  payable  through  the  third 
auditor,  for  the  said  fiscal  year  3,000. 

H.  R.  655. 

For  pensions  under  the  act  of  March  3d,  1843,  to 
widows  of  revolutionary  soldiers  380,000. 

Total  $1,197,490. 

H.  R.  660.  For  fulfilling  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
various  Indian  tribes,  and  for  the  current  and  contin- 
gent expenses  of  the  Indian  department,  for  the  half 
calendar  year  beginning  the  1st  day  of  Januai-y  and 
ending  the  30lh  day  of  June,  1843;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  the  1st  day  of  July,  1843,  and  ending 
the  30th  day  of  June,  1844,  and  for  other  purposes. 
For  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaties  with  various  In- 
dian tribes,  for  the  same  half  calendar  year  723,708, 
and  for  the  said  fiscal  year  749,065. 

For  the  payment  of  three  drafts,  drawn  on  the  de- 
partment by  Governor  Doty,  for  goods,  provisions, 
and  presents,  procured  and  delivered  by  him  to  the 
Sioux  Indians,  while  holding  the  treaty  with  them 
in  1841,  and  which  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  senate 
at  its  late  session,  for  said  half  calendar  year  13,- 
776  49. 

For  the  removal  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  of 
250  of  the  New  York  Indians,  of  the  Seneca,  Cayu- 
ga, and  Onondaga  tribes,  and  for  fulfilling  other  trea- 
ty stipulations  with  them,  provided  that  so  many  are 
willing  to  emigrate,  for  the  half  calendar  year  20,- 
477  50. 

For  current  expenses  of  the  Indian  department  for 
the  said  half  calendar  year  53,500,  and  including 
$450  paid  by  order  of  General  Z.  Taylor,  for  two 
white  boys  ransomed  from  the  Camanche  Indians,  and 
for  the  said  fiscal  year  93,300. 

Forsubsislance  of  the  Choctaw  claimants  and  their 
Indian  witnesses  during  their  attendance  at  the  sit- 
ting of  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  “act 
to  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  arising  un- 
der the  14th  and  19th  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Dan- 
cing Rabbit  creek,  concluded  in  September,  1830, 

15.000, 

For  the  removal  of  the  Choctaws  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi  67,490. 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  with  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  concluded  October  4lh,  1842,  51,000. 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  with  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians,  concluded  October  11th,  1842, 
299,566  34. 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  a negotiation  with 
he  Kansas  Indians,  or  other  tribes  on  the  waters  of 
the  Missouri  river,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
tract  ol  land  for  the  permanent  and  perpetual  resi- 
dence of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  as  stipulated  in  the 
second  article  of  the  treaty  ratified  February  15th, 
1843,  1,500. 

To  satisfy  contracts  entered  into  in  the  month  of 
August,  1836,  by  major  general  Thomas  S.  Jesup, 
then  commanding  the  army  in  Alabama  with  the 
Creek  tribe  of  Indians  12,000. 

Total  $2,100,383  33. 

H.  R.  697.  For  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded  at 
tVashington  on  the  9 th  day  of  August,  1842. 

For  the  payment  of  salaries,  and  for  other  expen- 
ses of  the  commission,  including  the  purchase  or  re- 
pair of  instruments,  wages  to  persons  employed,  and 
other  contingencies  15,000. 

For  the  payment  in  equal  moieties  to  the  states  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in  conformity  with  the 
provision  of  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  300,000. 

For  the  payment  of  the  accounts  of  the  states  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  for  all  claims  for  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  protecting  the  heretofore  dis- 
puted territory  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  and  making  a survey  thereof,  as  pro- 
vided by  5th  article  of  treaty — for  Massachusetts 
10,792  95;  for  Maine  206,934  79. 

Total  $532,727  74. 

H.  R.  C78.  For  the  protection  of  commerce  on  Lake 
- Michigan. 

For  the  construction  of  a harbor  at  the  most  suit- 
able situation  at  or  near  Milwaukie,  in  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin,  to  be  made  under  the  survey  of  an  of- 
ficer to  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  war,  for  the 
said  half  calendar  year  15,000,  and  for  the  said  fis- 
cal year  15,000. 

For  continuing  the  public  works  at  the  harbor  of 
Chicago,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  for  the  said  half 


calendar  year  10,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 

15.000. 

For  continuing  the  public  works  at  the  harbor  of 
St.  Joseph,  in  the  state  of  Michigan,  for  the  said 
half  calendar  year  10,000,  and  for  the  said  fiscal  year 

15.000. 

Total  $80,000. 

II.  R.  733.  For  an  examination  and  survey  of  the 
harbor  of  Memphis,  in  Tennessee  3,000. 

H.  R.  641.  To  test  the  practicability  of  estab- 
lishing a system  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphs  by 
the  United  States  30,000. 


H.  R.  380.  For  the  payment  of  seven  companies 
of  Georgia  militia  19,399  87. 


PRIVATE  CLAIMS. 

H.  R. 

319 

Samuel  Hambleton 

$970  84 

Do. 

360 

James  Lowe 

1,000 

Do. 

388 

Allen  Rogers 

282  05 

Do. 

389 

William  G.  Sanders 

900 

Do. 

422 

Edward  Bartlett 

9,062  50 

Do. 

429 

Peter  Lionberger 

100 

Do. 

471 

Caspar  W.  Wcver 

1,500 

Do. 

479 

Richard  Rush 

Owners  of  the  fund  re-' 

ceived  from  the  British 

3,815  73 

Do. 

483 

government  as  an  indem- 
nity for  slaves  lost  on 
board  the  Comet  and  En- 
comium at  Nassau 

■ 7,965  28 

Do. 

484 

James  M.  Morgan 

378 

Do. 

498 

David  Watkinson  & Co. 

906  50 

Do. 

511 

Joshua  Drew 

240 

Do. 

545 

Peters,  Moore  & Co. 

2,166  66 

Do. 

567 

Snow  Y.  Sears 

400 

Do. 

588 

James  S.  Calhoun 

15.900 

Do. 

589 

Johnson  Patrick 

1,351  76 
600 

Do. 

600 

John  Skirving 

Do. 

620 

John  Core 

80 

Do. 

622 

Thomas  D.  Gilson 

151  85 

Do. 

637 

George  Randall  and  others  3,471  57 

Do. 

646 

Charles  Waldron 

1,179  61 

Do. 

647 

John  Randolph  Clay 

3,750 

Do. 

654 

William  Fabre 

120  42 

Do. 

667 

George  A.  Winslow 

144 

Do. 

681 

Representatives  of  Robert 

A.  Kelly 

600 

Do. 

705 

Andrew  Fisher 

79 

Do. 

706 

Gamaliel  E.  Smith 

350 

Do. 

707 

William  W.  Street 

625 

Do. 

729 

John  Hodgkin 

3,515  50 

Do. 

733 

John  Skirving 

3,287  25 

Senate 

6 

Robert  B.  Lewis 

15 

Do. 

79 

Richard  Patten 

50 

Do. 

92 

Mary  W.  Thompson 

750 

$65,708 

RECAPITULATION. 

Civil  and  diplomatic  list,  six  months 
ending  June  30,  1843  $1,870,172 

#Civil  and  diplomatic  list,  one  year 
ending  June  30,  1844  8,388,936 

Military  service  for  same  periods  4,973.134 

Naval  service  for  same  periods  9,082,733 

Navy  pensions  62,000 

Fortifications  808,500 

Pensions — invalid,  revolutionary,  and 
widows  1,197,499 

Indian  department — treaties,  &c.  2,100,383 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  532,727 

Protection  of  commerce,  Lake  Mich- 
igan 80,000 

Examination  and  survey  of  harbor  of 
Memphis  3,000 

Establishment  of  telegraphs  30,000 

Payment  of  Georgia  militia  19,399 

Private  claims  65,708 


52 

50 


42 

11 

22 

00 

00 

00 

33 

74 

00 

00 

00 

87 

52 


$29,214,185  71 

OFFICERS  CREATED  AND  THE  SALARIES  THEREFOR. 

By  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  service,  No.  804: 

Commissioners  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  $3,000 

Consul  at  Beyrout  500 

By  the  act  for  carrying  into  effect  the  trea- 
ty between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, No.  697: 

A commissioner  for  running,  marking,  and  tra- 
cing the  boundary  line  between  the  United 
States  and  British  possessions  in  North  A- 
merica  3,000 

A clerk  to  said  commissioner  1,500 

By  the  act  providing  Ihe  means  of  future 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
the  government  of  China,  No.  720: 

Mission  to  China  40,000 


* This  item  includes  the  appropriations  for  the  post 
office  department,  which  are  paid  exclusively  out  of  the 
revenues  of  that  department,  and  therefore  are  no  cliarg 
on  the  treasury,  and  which  amount  to  84,545,000. 
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POSTSCRIPT.  The  royal  mail  steamer  Hibernia, 
a new  and  larger  vessel  of  the  Cunard  line,  arrived  at 
Boston  un  the  4th,  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  18tli  of 
April.  Lord  Brougham  hud  made  some  important  mo- 
tions in  parliament  relative  to  the  slave  trade. 

Parliament  adjourned  for  the  easter  holidays,  to  meet 
again  on  the  24th. 

The  steamship  Great  Western  was  advertised  to  sail 
from  Liverpool  for  New  York,  on  the  29th  ult. 

The  Toulonnaisof  the  6th  inst.  states  that  the  empe- 
ror of  Morocco  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  U.  States 
for  the  insult  offered  to  their  consul  by  the  governor  of 
Tangier.  The  latter  had  been  superceded  in  Ins  post, 
and  the  flag  of  the  Union  having  been  hoisted  on  the 
consular  house,  was  saluted  by  the  batteries  of  the  place. 

Another  extensive  failure  had  occured  in  the  westend 
bill  discounting  circles  in  London — that  of  Mr.  Gibbs. — 
The  liabilities  are  staled  at  £200, 000. 

In  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  wheat  is  look- 
ing remarkably  well,  with  every  prospect  of  an  abundant 
harvest. 

Accounts  to  the  11th  January,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  notice  the  march  ofgovernnient  troops  beyond  the 
Orange  River,  and  the  expectation  that  the  Boers  would 
all  disperse,  after  leading  to  an  outlay  of  £30,000.  Abun- 
dant rain  had  fallen. 

The  grand  invention,  the  iErial  Carriage  spoken  of  in 
Willmer  and  Smith’s  European  Times  a week  or  two 
since  is  said  to  have  been  realized. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  shock  of  late  earthquakes 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Afri- 
ca, and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  Palestine,  as  usual,  the  shocks 
were  quite  severe. 

Several  of  the  most  extensive  landlords  of  Ireland  had 
reduced  their  rents  20  per  cent,  of  course  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tenants. 

Real  estate  in  Manchester,  England,  has  depreciated 
nearly  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  year  past. 

The  cause  of  temperance  in  Ireland,  instead  of  “dy- 
ing away,”  had  received  a new  impetus  by  several  emi- 
nent Catholic  clergymen  publicly  devoting  themselves  to 
the  assistance  of  Father  Matthew. 

The  celebrated  Greek  chief  Colocotroni,  famous  for 
the  distinguished  part  he  took  in  the  revolution,  died  re- 
cently at  Athens  of  an  attack  of  the  apoplexy. 

Accounts  from  Algiers,  in  the  French  papers,  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Abd-el-Kader  is  still  secure  in  his  moun- 
tain and  desert  fastnesses — “uneonquered  and  uncon- 
querable ’’ 

A volcano  of  a novel  kind  has  broken  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Koenigshatte,  in  Silesia.  For  twenty 
years  a slow  fire,  which  occasioned  no  alarm, has  burnt 
in  the  coal  mines  of  that  district;  but  recently  it  has  shot 
out  immense  volumes  of  flames,  which  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  the  surrounding  buildings,  and  to  the  vast  forests 
of  the  counlry.  A steam  engine  has  been  established,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  water  into  the  mines;  but 
this  machine  had  been  in  action  at  the  last  accounts  for 
72  hours,  without  producing  any  effect. 

The  Solway  mail  steamer,  West  India  line,  was  lost  off 
Corunna  on  April  7th,  some  lives  lost. 

Liverpool  cotton  market,  April  19.  The  cotton  trade 
has  notexhibiied  any  marked  feature  since  Friday  last. 
The  imports  have  proved  very  large,  and  the  market  has 
had  a tendency  to  droop,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  American,  which  must 
be  quoted  jd.  per  lb.  lower  than  they  were  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Great  Western.  The  demand  has 
been  tolerably  good,  about  13,500  bags  have  changed 
hands,  and  the  imports  have  amounted  to  45,050. 

Amazone  bonnets.  Amongst  the  various  specimens 
of  American  taste  as  well  as  ingenuity,  is  this  new  arti- 
cle, which  is  superceding  as  it  surpasses  every  thing  of 
the  season  from  abroad.  They  are  altogether  American, 
really  beautiful  and  becoming. 

Bequests.  The  Zanesville,  Ohio  Aurora,  states  that 
the  widow  of  (he  late  E.  Buckingham,  recently  deceas- 
ed, has  bequeathed  in  her  will  the  following  sums  for  re- 
ligious and  charitable  purposes: 

For  the  education  of  females  at  the  Putnam  Se- 


minary 810,000 

Towards  erecting  a parsonage  for  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  1,000 

For  the  American  Bible  society,  1,000 

For  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 

foreign  missions,  1,000 

For  the  American  Tract  society,  500 

For  negro  emancipation,  ],(J00 


814,500 

The  Philadelphia  Mercury  states  that  Mr.  Ridgway, 
who  died  in  t hat  city  a few  days  ago,  has  bequeathed  up- 
wards of  $800,000  to  various  charitable  purposes.  $300, 
000  of  that  sum  are  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a Public 
Hospital.  He  left  also  a.  lot  of  ground  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  remainder  of  his  property,  amounling  to 
about  $5,500,000,  is  to  be  divided  between  his  son  and 
two  daughters. 

Business  in  New  York.  The  New  York  Express 
says,  ‘‘Business  is  quite  active  in  the  city,  but  it  is  trans- 
acted by  the  few  and  not  by  the  many.  Some  houses, 
with  capital  and  credit,  are  doing  a heavy  business, 
while  the  ruen  with  moderate  means  are  doing  very  lit- 
tle. Rents,  of  stores  particularly,  are  lower  than  they 
have  been  for  years.  Some  that  have  been  among  our 


most  active  merchants,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  are  moving 
into  less  business  portions  of  the  city,  apparently  to  close 
up  their  affairs.” 

Cast  steel.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  states  that  the 
manufacture  of  cast  steel  by  Messrs.  Shoenberger,  is 
now  in  full  and  successful  operation  at  that  place,  and 
that  they  are  now  filling  an  order  for  the  U.  S.  armory 
at  Harper’s  Ferry.  That  now  making  is  intended  for 
conversion  into  files. 

Charles,  Comtte  de  Misles,  who  had  12,000  men  un- 
der his  command  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  who 
was  at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  garrison  of 
the  city  of  Rome,  is  now  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  teach- 
ing school.  [ Boston  Trans. 

Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
20th,  and  was  received  by  a committee  composed  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  both  political  parties.  Colonel 
Barton  made  him  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  citizens,  to 
which  Col.  Johnson  responded. 

Cotton.  The  market  at  New  York  is  active;  2,500 
bales  sold  on  the  4th  and  5th  instant  at  an  advance  of 
§ of  a ct. 

At  New  Orleans  on  the  24th  the  sales  were  f,500 
bales — at  Mobile  on  the  25th  2,000  bales;  at  Savannah 
during  the  week  ending  the  28th  ult.  receipts  2,000  bales; 
exports  7,500;  stocks  23,026  bales;  sales  3,800  bales  at 
4j  a 6|g  for  Upland;  at  Charleston  same  week  sales  5,310 
bales.  Prices  remained  firm. 

Elections.  The  returns  of  the  Virginia  election  have 
been  received  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  state  that  Lang- 
horn,  whig,  is  elected  in  the  1st  district;  2d  do.  Drom- 
goole,  Van  Buren;  3d,  Coles,  V.  B.;  4th,  Hubbard,  V.  B; 
5th,  result  doubtful  yet;  6th,  Jones,  V.  B.;  7th,  Henry  A. 
Wise;  8th,  Newton,  whig;  9th,  Chilton,  whig;  10th,  Lu- 
cas, V.  B ; 11th,  Taylor,  V.  B.;  13th,  Hopkins,  V.  B.; 
15th,  Steenrod,  V.  B. 

Emigration.  Intelligence  has  reached  this  country 
that  a large  body  of  tailors,  painters,  and  clerks  have 
had  meetings  in  London,  and  have  appointed  commit- 
tees to  make  arrangements  for  their  embarkation  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Flour,  continues  to  maintain  our  last  quotations  in 
the  sea  ports  or  even  a shade  higher.  At  Boston  5 31; 
at  New  York.  Genesee  $4  75  a 5 for  choice  brands.  At 
Baltimore  4 25.  At  Alexandria  $4. 

Jews.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  60,000  Jews  in 
the  United  States.  There  are  a few  converted  Jews, 
one  of  whom  is  connected  with  the  Methodist  church, 
and  is  soon  to  go  out  as  a preacher;  one  at  the  semina- 
ry of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  Pa.,  and  three  in 
New  York  city.  There  are  three  Jewish  synagogues  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  2 in  Albany;  1 in  Easton,  Pa;  2 in 
Philadelphia;  6 in  New  York;  1 in  Syracuse;  1 in 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  1 in  Baltimore,  besides  a few  others 
in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

Mexico.  On  the  9th  ult.  a courier  arrived  at  Vera 
Cruz,  from  Mexico,  with  despatches  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  movements  of  Com.  Moore,  of  the  Texan  squad- 
ron. A vessel  was  chartered  at  high  price  to  take  the 
despatches  to  Campeachy.  Droves  of  involuntary  vol- 
unteers were  daily  arriving  at  Mexico,  and  were  imme- 
diately put  under  drill  sergeants  to  be  made  soldiers  of, 
as  the  rumor  was  prevalent  that  Santa  Anna  intended  to 
send  an  army  of  30,000  against  Campeachy,  to  starve 
it  into  submission  by  occupying  all  the  cultivated  lands. 

Millerisji.  The  23d  April  proved  to  be  any  thing  at 
the  eastward  hut  what  the  Millerites  anticipated.  A flood 
instead  of  a fire  was  experienced.  A writer  in  the  Pro- 
vidence Journal  says  that  “on  that  day  several  Millerites 
in  that  city  walked  the  streets  and  fields  all  day  arrayed 
in  their  ascension  robes,  dripping  from  top  to  bottom, 
looking  for  the  Saviour  to  come  in  the  pouring  clouds  to 
receive  them  and  set  the  world  on  fire.” 

Missionaries.  The  Rev.  Eugene  Kincaid  and  lady, 
of  the  Baptist  mission  in  Burmah,  arrived  at  New  York 
on  1st  inst.  via  England,  in  the  ship  Samuel  Hicks  from 
Liverpool.  Mr.  K.  has  been  absent  nearly  fourteen 
years,  and  has  returned  to  his  native  land  on  account  of 
declining  health.  He  has  brought  with  him,  besides  his 
three  children,  two  of  the  children  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corn- 
stock,  of  the  same  mission,  who  will  remain  with  their 
relatives  in  this  country. 

New  native  grape.  The  editor  of  the  Natchez  Free 
Trader,  says  the  only  while  cluster  or  bunch  grape  indi- 
genous in  the  United  States,  has  been  discovered  in  a 
remote  and  unsettled  part  of  Leake  county,  on  the  Yo- 
kanodkana  river.  The  bunches  are  Very  large;  the  fruit 
transparent,  thin  skinned  and  oval;  pulp  soft,  with  three 
seeds  enclosed;  it  is  a great  hearer,  and  of  delicions  fla- 
vor. Only  one  vine  has  been  discovered.  The  editor 
has  been  promised  some  cuttings.  This  vine  has  been 
long  known  to  the  Indians,  and  called  the  Yokanodkana 
grape. 

Ohio  river.  Proposals  are  advertised  for  by  govern- 
ment, for  supplying  40  to  60,00b  tons  of  rough’  stone,  at 
White’s  Ripple,  and  the  Trap,  12  miles  below  Pittsburg, 
at  Blannerhassett’s  Island,  and  at  Bufferton’s  Island,  214 
miles  below  Pittsburg,  intended  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river. 

Oregon.  The  Oregon  fever  is  raging  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  union.  Companies  are  forming  in  the  east, 
and  in  several  parts  of  Ohio,  which,  added  to  those  of 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  will  make  a pretty  formi- 
dable army,  the  larger  portion  of  these  will  probably 


join  the  companies  at  Fort  Independence,  Missouri,  and 
proceed  together  across  the  mountains.  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  at  least  five  thou- 
sand Americans  west  of  ’he  Rocky  Mountains  by  next 
autumn. 

Planing  machines.  There  are  eight  or  nine  planing 
machines  in  operation  in  Cincinnati,  which  turn  out  an- 
nually about  3,000,000  feet  of  planed  lumber. 

Prince  de  Joinville  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the 
French  frigate  Belle  Poule,  of  whiefi  he  is  commander, 
about  the  19th  March.  He  was  to  be  received  in  great 
state  by  the  emperor  and  court,  as  tbe  suiter  of  the  em- 
peror’s youngest  sister,  to  whom  he  was  to  be  married 
without  delay. 

Punishments.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month  three 
women  were  exposed  on  the  public  pillory  in  Paris- 

State  debts.  State  delinquency,  like  individual  dis- 
honor, is  found  to  be  an  unprofitable  business;  the  en- 
joyment of  sin  for  a season  may  be  found  agreeable  and 
convenient  for  the  moment,  but  a “sober  second  thought” 
will  unnerringly  point  to  honesty  as  the  best  policy.  The 
announcement  by  a prominent  statesman  of  England 
that  “Dishonored  obligations  of  American  states  would 
soon  be  unknown,”  has  been  fully  responded  to  be  pub- 
| lie  feeling  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  those 
| states  that  seemed  to  find  dishonor  so  comfortable  a 
| companion,  are  now  most  active  in  disowning  the  con- 
nection, for  example,  the  state  of  Illinois.  Her  efforts 
during  the  session  of  her  last  legislature,  were  unceas- 
ing, and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a law  that  is  confi- 
dently believed  by  her  able  representatives,  Messrs. 
Oakley  and  Rider,  can  be  made  effectual  to  a total  resto- 
ration of  her  credit.  Indiana  cannot  rest  satisfied  until 
the  foul  blot  be  erased  from  her  escutcheon.  Arkansas 
is  fast  absorbing  her  bonds  by  the  liquidation  of  indivi- 
dual indebtedness  to  her  banks,  the  assets  of  which  will 
probably  exhaust  her  entire  debt,  without  recourse  to  the 
faith  of  the  state:  but  if  not,  we  feel  assured  her  plighted 
faith  will  be  found  equal  to  the  requirement  of  her  ho- 
nor. [A.  Y.  Amer. 

Steamboat  items.  The  Harry  of  the  West,  on  her 
way  from  New  Orleans,  35  miles  below  Memphis,  on 
on  the  19th  ult.,  whilst  taking  in  wood,  was  careened 
on  one  side  so  as  to  allow  one  of  her  boilers  to  have  too 
little  water, — a flue  collapsed,  several  lives  were  lost,  and 
a number  of  persons  severely  injured.  It  is  said  she  was 
racing  with  the  steamer  Grey  Eagle- 

On  the  26th  ult.  the  steamboat  Favorite  struck  a snag 
in  the  river  above  Mobile  and  sunk,  with  a cargo  of  700 
bales  cotton.  , 

The  Britannia  steamer  left  Boston  on  the  1st  inst.  with 
19,000  letters,  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  newspapers,  sixty- 
two  passengers  for  Liverpool,  and  eleven  for  Halifax. — 
Among  the  passengers  we  perceive  the  names  of  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  and  Horace  Mann,  with  their  wives,  Dr.  Sew- 
all,  of  Washington,  Duff  Green,  and  others. 

Specie.  The  schooner  Mary  Clark,  from  Mexico,  ar- 
rived at  New  York  with  eight  tons  of  copper  coin,  prin- 
cipally quarter  cent  pieces,  which  Santa  Anna  had  cal- 
led in,  and  shipped  for  England, — value  $28,000. 

The  specie  in  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  on 
the  1st  inst.  amounted  to  the  enormuus  sum  of  $10,483,- 
686,  having  accumulated  more  than  two  millions  since 
the  1st  of  January.  This  is  three  times  as  much  dead 
capital  as  their  banks  require. 

Five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  dollars  were  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  on  the  21st  ult.  Of  this  amount, 
$240,000  were  were  from  Havre,  $117,000  from  Liver- 
pool, and  the  remainder  principally  from  New  York. 

The  Slave  Trade.  From  statements  made  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  the  British  parliament  on  the  28th  March, 
it  appears  that  a very  decided  decrease  has  taken  place 
within  a few  years  past  in  the  importation  of  slaves  into 
the  island  of  Cuba.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging 
to  Havana  which  in  the  year  1838  were  engaged  in  the 
trade  amounted  to  71;  in  1839,  to  59;  in  1840,  to  54; 
1841,  to  31;  and  in  1842  there  were  only  three  vessels 
so  engaged.  The  number  of  negroes  imported  in  1839, 
was  as  many  as  25,000;  in  1840,  14,470;  in  1841, 
11,857;  and  in  1842,  only  3,150.  The  largest  number 
imported  was  23,000.  At  the  instance  of  the  mixed  com- 
mission, a very  large  proportion  of  those  were  emanci- 
pated. During  the  last  year  Governor  Valdez  gave  full 
freedom  to  1215  of  the  negroes  emancipated  b'  the 
mixed  court  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1835,  and  who,  though 
nominally  emancipated,  had  been  retained  in  a state  of 
virtual  slavery.  The  governor  has,  moreover,  within  the 
year,  made  five  seizures  of  bodies  of  newly  imported 
Africans,  amounting  in  all  to  754;  so  that  these  may  be 
deducted  from  the  number  of  new  slaves,  leaving  the 
actual  number  only  2,396. 

Transportation.  The  New  York  Sun  says,  “Our 
forwarding  houses  have  unanimously  agreed  upon  re- 
ducing the  charge  for  transportation  to  Albany  one-half 
of  what  it  was  last  year.  Then  it  was,  per  ton,  two 
dollars  for  heavy,  and  four  dollars  for  light  goods;  this 
year  it  is  one  dollar  per  ton  for  heavy,  and  two  dollars 
for  light  goods.” 

Trade.  The  amount  of  business  at  the  New  York 
custom  house  on  Monday  was  larger  than  for  a year  or 
two.  The  amount  of  duties  paid  was  over  $100,000. 

Weather.  The  first  arrival  at  Quebec  this  season 
from  Europe,  was  on  the  18th  April.  The  ice  bridge 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  still  remained  there  at  that  dale. 

Lake  Champlain  is  open.  The  Erie  canal  commenc- 
ed operations  on  the  1st  inst. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Treaty  of  Washington — House  of  lords , 
April^id.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  in  allusion  to 
the  important  message  of  President  Tyler  and  the 
other  papers  presented  to  the  American  congress, 
asked  if  there  would  be  any  objections  to  produce 
these  documents,  and  also  the  instructions  from  the 
noble  earl  to  lord  Ashburton  when  he  was  sent  as  a 
special  commissioner  to  the  U.  States 

Lord  Aberdeen  said  that  the  despatches  to  which 
the  noble  marquis  had  referred  had  only  been  receiv- 
ed that  morning.  He  had  certainly  read  them,  and 
had  no  objection  to  lay  before  the  house  the  papers 
which  had  been  commun  icated  to  congress,  nor  would 
he  object  to  the  production  of  such  further  informa- 
tion as  could  be  laid  before  the  house  without  incon- 
venience to  the  public  service.  He  had  not  the  least 
desire  to  conceal  any  thing.  He  would  not  even  ob- 
ject to  giving  copies  or  extracts  from  the  instructions 
to  lord  Ashburton,  if  the  noble  marquis  would  so 
frame  a motion. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  then  moved  for  copies 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  governments, 
and  for  copies  or  extracts  of  lord  Ashburton’s  in- 
structions. which  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  Campbell  alluded  to  the  treaty,  after  which 
Lord  Aberdeen  made  known  the  views  of  the  go- 
vernment, which  are,  that  in  spite  of  the  tone  of  the 
message  of  President  Tyler,  no  material  difference 
existed  between  the  two  governments  about  the  nsjht 
of  search.  He  said — 

“I  am  ready  to  admit  that  any  difference  whjoh 
may  exist  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  ar- 
ticle touching  the  right  of  search,  exists  with  regard 
to  one  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  treaty; 
but  I am  confident  that  the  difference  referred  to  is 
much  more  apparent  than  real,  and  I am  sure  that  no 
difference  exists  that  can  lead  to  any  inconveniences, 
or  any  mischievous  consequences.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
have  in  my  hand  another  paper,  which  will  perhaps 
be  considered  of  importance  in  reference  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  noble  and  learned  lord  opposite.  It  is  a 
map,  in  which  is  laid  down  the  boundary  as  settled 
by  the  treaty,  and  the  different  suggested  boundaries, 
which  was  moved  for  on  Friday  night  last.” 

Lord  Brougham  gave  his  opinion  that  there  were 
no  real  difficulties  of  the  “value  of  one  rush.” 

Lord  Ashburton  also  intimated  in  unequivocal  and 
decided  terms  that  he  had  no  fear  of  any  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  governments.  His  lord- 
ship  spoke  in  these  terms: 

“With  respect  to  the  question  of  right  of  visit  or 
search,  the  proceedings  on  the  coast  of  Africa  were 
a matter  of  discussion  between  the  two  countries; 
and  1 am  satisfied  that  when  your  lordships  are  in 
possession  of  the  papers  which  I now  hold  in  my 
hand,  you  will  see  that  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
difference  at  present  existing  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, on  this  subjeot.  This  has  been  as  clearly  made 
out  as  it  was  possible  for  words  and  meaning  to  make 
it.  The  two  governments  are  agreed — essentially 
agreed — on  the  subject;  and  this  question  has  really 
arisen  since  my  noble  friend  undertook  the  negotia- 
tions. The  footing  on  which  it  was  subsequently 
placed  by  my  nohle  friend  has  left  no  great  difficulty. 
Undoubtedly,  I went  out  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing this  question,  amongst  others,  which  were  the 
subject  ofcomplainton  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
If  there  was  nothing  done  on  the  subject  from  the 
time  I arrived  till  the  time  I left,  it  was  because  I 
heard  nothing  but  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  last 
communication  made  by  my  noble  friend.” 

Lord  Brougham:  That  is,  lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Ashburton:  No  complaint  was  made  to  me 
on  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  my  business  to  stir  up 
any  subjects  of  complaint.  (Hear,  hear.)  I left 
that  country  with  the  entire  conviction  that  the 
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ground  taken  by  my  noble  friend  was  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. (Hear,  hear.) 

British  parliament. — Lord  Ashburton.  In  the 
house  of  lords  on  the  11th  April,  lord  Ashburton  rose 
and  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  successful  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States: 

My  lords — Before  your  lordships  proceed  to  the 
business  of  the  day,  I beg  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity for  making  my  acknowledgments  to  your 
lordships,  and  of  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  on  me  by  the  resolution  which,  by 
the  votes  of  the  proceedings  of  your  lordships’  house, 
I observe  was  passed  on  Friday  last.  (Hear,  hear.) 
That  resolution,  gratifying  and  highly  grateful  to 
myself  personally,  is  rendered,  in  my  mind,  of'  in- 
finitely greater  value  by  the  opinions  expressed  by 
your  lordships,  “at  the  restoration  of  a good  under- 
standing with  the  United  States,  which  it  is  alike  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  both  countries  to  retain  un- 
broken.’’ An  expression  so  full  of  wisdom  and  sound 
policy,  delivered  by  such  a body  as  the  peers  of  this 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  have  a most  valuable  effect 
in  producing  that  conoiliation,  which  is  in  itself  suf- 
ficient to  seoure  the  end  so  much  desired  by  your 
lordships.  The  overwhelming  importance  in  my 
mind,  of  the  settlement  of  those  unfortunate  differ- 
ences which  had  gradually  grown  up  between  the 
two  countries,  was  my  great  inducement  to  under- 
take the  task — (hear) — and  perhaps  caused  me  not 
sufficiently  to  estimate  my  own  deficiency  for  its  ex- 
ecution. I have  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to 
have  the  performance  of  its  duties  approved  by  my 
sovereign— -by  her  majesty’s  ministers,  and  I have 
now  to  add  the  almost  unprecedented  honor  of  the 
approbation  of  your  lordship’s  house,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  express  to  your  lordships  how 
deeply  sensible  I am  of  that  honor.  My  lords,  in 
countries  under  free  government,  such  as  we  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under,  and  America,  it  is  natu- 
ral that  questions  of  this  importance  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  great  freedom,  and  that  has  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  treaty  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  execute.  Although  I trust  that  the  conditions 
are  such  as  are  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  future 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  effectually,  and  entirely, 
and  fairly  to  settle  the  question  in  dispute,  I must 
freely  assure  your  lordships  that  the  mere  minute 
question  of  more  or  less  of  boundary,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  both  here  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  weighed  in  my  estima- 
tion very  little  in  comparison  to  the  larger  question 
of  the  settlement  which  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
make  in  the  estimation  of  honorable  minds  in  both 
countries;  and  I should  contend  that  the  settlement  is 
one  which  is  founded  on  honorable  terms,  and  which 
is  likely  to  produce  peace.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
go  at  all  into  any  question  connected  with  this  trans- 
action, but  I will  only  again  express  to  your  lord- 
ships  the  deep  sense  which  I entertain  of  the  honor 
of  that  approbation  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
express,  which  it  is  the  highest  reward  that  I can  re- 
ceive for  the  humble  efforts  which  I made  in  what  I 
oonceived  to  be  a good  cause.  (Cheers.) 

The  duke  of  Wellington:  I am  sure  the  house  will 
have  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  with  satis- 
faction. I consider  it  my  duty  to  move  that  the 
words  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  occasion  be 
entered  upon  the  journals  of  the  house.  (Cheers.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  lord  mayor  and  mr.  everett.  The  lord 
mayor  of  London  entertained  sir  Robert  Peel  and  a 
distinguished  party  composed  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  and  their  ladies,  at  the  Mansion 
House  on  the  5th  of  April.  Complimentary  toasts 
and  speeches  were  given  and  made  by  the  host  and 
guests.  Mr.  Everett  returned  thanks  for  “The  Ame- 
rican minister  and  the  United  States.”  He  said — 
“One  of  the  most  important  duties  which  he  had  to 
perform,  was  to  cherish  by  every  means  in  his  pow- 
er a good  understanding  and  kind  feelings  between 
England  and  America.  (Cheers.)  Eighteen  months 
ago  the  prospect  seemed  a dark  and  anxious  one,  and 
he  had  looked  forward  with  no  very  agreeable  feel- 
ings to  what  might  be  the  issue.  For  the  ohange  which 
had  taken  place,  they  owed  muoh  to  the  conciliatory 
policy  of  her  majesty’s  government,  in  taking  an  im- 
portant step  towards  the  adjustment  of  matters  in 
discussion  between  the  two  countries;  and  he  was  de- 
sirous, on  this  occasion,  to  make  his  acknowledg- 


ments to  an  old  friend  of  his  then  present  (lord  Ash- 
burton) for  the  services  which  he  had  performed  to- 
wards bringing  about  this  most  desirable  result. — 
(Cheers.)  He  would  not  detain  them  long;  but  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say — with  the  strongest  feeling 
as  an  American,  in  favor  of  the  side  of  his  own 
country  in  this  controversy — that  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  adjustment  brought  about  by  the  noble  lord 
was  equally  honorable  and  advantageous  to  either 
country.  (Cheers.)  He  thanked  them  for  the  kind 
feelings  which  they  had  manifested  towards  himself 
and  his  country,  and  could  assure  them  that  he  be- 
lieved the  most  important  part  of  his  duty  was  to  do 
all  he  could  for  the  preservation  of  a good  under- 
standing between  the  two  countries  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.” 

On  the  12th  of  April,  a similar  entertainment  was 
given  to  the  principal  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment and  their  ladies. 

Items.  In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  I Ith  inst.  a bill 
was  brought  in  by  lord  Brougham  for  the  better  pre- 
vention of  the  slave  trade. 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  10th  inst.,  Mr. 
Hume  gave  notioe  of  his  intention  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject of  the  American  treaty  before  the  house  on  the 
2d  May.  In  answer  to  a question  by  lord  Palmerston 
on  the  10th  inst.,  respecting  the  instructions  sent  by 
the  present  government  in  reference  to  the  case  of 
the  Creole,  lord  Stanley  slated  that  the  instructions 
had  not  differed  from  those  forwarded  by  the  late 
ministry,  which  were,  that  if  any  man  were  detained 
in  a ship  in  a British  port,  the  British  government 
had  only  to  verify  the  fact,  and  then  give  his  immedi- 
ate protection  and  assistance  to  the  party  so  de- 
tained. 

Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holydays  to 
meet  again  on  the  24th, 

Amongst  the  novelties  of  the  day  may  be  noticed 
the  speedy  departure  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  eldest  son 
for  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Steele,  to  organize  ah  agitation  there  for  the  more 
speedy  repeal  of  the  union — an  Irish  method,  truly, 
going  so  far  abroad  to  carry  a project  at  home.  Pe- 
cuniary, rather  than  patriotic  motives,  it  is  unchari- 
tably assumed,  influenced  the  mission.  But  Jonathan 
is  in  a very  bad  condition  now  for  being  “plucked.” 
As  the  sire  is  not  very  popular  in  the  great  republic, 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  son  will  be,  and 
he  will  act  cautiously  in  not  going  too  far  south — the 
more  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  north  will  better 
agree  with  his  nerves. 

The  Northern  Star  recommends  “that  the  Char- 
tists throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
should  suffer  their  beards  to  grow,  and  that  each  of 
them  should  wear  his  moustaches!” 

The  troubles  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland  still  continu- 
ed. The  lords  of  the  council  in  session  adhered  to 
the  decision  of  the  lord  Ordinary,  which  set  aside 
the  sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  gene- 
ral assembly  upon  the  seven  brethren  of  Strabogie. 

A large  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  has  been  re- 
leased free  of  duty  at  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing manufactured  into  flour  and  biscuits  for  the  emi- 
grant vessels  now  taking  in  passengers  for  North 
America. 

Liverpool  cotton  market,  Jlpril  18.  There  has 
been  little  doing  in  cotton  for  some  time  past, and  the 
sales  have  comprised  only  a limited  quantity  of  any 
description.  In  prices  we  have  no  decided  change 
to  notice,  but  the  present  rates  are  barely  supported. 
The  middling  to  fair  at  3)d.  to  3id. 

April  17.  The  total  crop  is  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  2,300,000; an  opinion  has  obtained  that  100,000 
to  200,000  will  be  kept  back  at  the  plantations.  The 
crop  of  Sea  Islands  is  now  commonly  put  down  at 
25,000 — no  extra,  and  but  little  fine  was  left.  These 
accounts  had  little  effect  on  our  market  to-day.  The 
demand  has  been  steady,  and  prices  without  change. 
Sales  5,000  bales,  5id.  to  5^d.;  340  Egyptian  54  to 
5|d.;  50  Sea  Islands  9)  and  12jd. 

Liverpool  American  provision  market  for  the 
month  ending  April  IS.  Cheese  remains  exceeding- 
ly depressed.  At  a public  sale  on  the  11th  inst.  200 
casks  were  sold  at  a reduction  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  cwt. 
and  there  was  a general  decline  in  all  descriptions  of 
our  own. 

Beef.  Nothing  of  moment  doing.  Small  parcels 
of  the  new  cure  continue  to  be  taken  off  as  they  ar- 
rive from  New  York  at  full  prices,  and  all  of  it  seems 
to  give  general  satisfaction. 
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Pork.  No  large  transactions  in  old  or  new.  The 
re-increasing  price  seems  to  be  about  2s.  per  barrel 
for  any  thing  offering. 

Lard.  Moving  off  slowly  at  30s.  to  35s.  for  fine. 

FRANCE. 

“The  opening  of  the  whole  line  of  the  Paris  and 
Rouen  rail  road  to  the  public,”  says  the  Presse,  “is 
positively  fixed  for  May  3.” 

SPAIN. 

The  latest  news  from  Spain  is  to  the  11th  of  April. 
The  Cortes  were  opened  in  due  form  by  a speech 
from  the  regent.  It  was  expected  that  Calatrava 
would  be  chosen  president.  There  was  much  specu- 
lation on  the  comparative  strength  of  parties,  and  it 
was  generally  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  ministry.  A Madrid  journal 
of  the  8th  says  that  the  opposition  muster  56,  and 
the  friends  of  the  ministry  62.  But  later  accounts 
of  the  11th  state  that,  after  a stormy  debate  on  the 
preceding  day  on  a question  of  an  election  of  one 
of  the  members,  the  ministry  were  defeated  by  a 
coalition,  by  a vote  of  80  against  55,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  ministry  had  tendered  their  resignation 
to  the  regent. 

GERMANY. 

Canal.  The  Hon.  Henry  Wheaton, U.  S.  minister 
at  Berlin,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  National  Insti- 
tute at  Washington,  in  which  he  describes,  among 
other  things,  the  canal  recently  constructed  and  de- 
signed to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Mayn,  a little  north 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Bamberg,  with  those  of  the 
Danube  at  Kellheim.  “This  great  hydraulic  work,” 
says  Mr.  Wheaton,  which  thus  forms  a continuous 
water  communication  between  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  German  Ocean  and  those  which  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea,  was  among  the  grand  projects  conceived 
by  the  genius  of  Charlemagne;  buttheglory  of  accom- 
plishing it  was  reserved  for  the  reign  of  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  a monarch  distinguished  for  his  libe- 
ral protection  of  arts,  commerce  and  industry.” 

The  canal  commences  at  Bamberg,  whence  it  runs 
south  and  parallel  with  the  little  river  Regnits,  a tri- 
butary stream  of  the  Mayn,  and,  passing  by  the  indus- 
trious town  of  Nurenburg,  reaches  the  waters  of  the 
Altmuhl,  which  flow  into  the  Danube  at  Kellheim. 
The  whole  distance  from  Bamberg  to  Kellheim  is  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  twelve  English  miles.  The  Alt- 
muhl has  been  deepened,  embanked,  and  furnished 
with  locks,  by  means  of  which  facilities  it  has  been 
rendered  navigable  to  Dietfurth,  where  the  excavation 
of  the  artificial  canal  was  commenced. 

The  summit  level  is  at  Neumarkt  on  the  Subz  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Altmuhl.  The  ca- 
nal is  here  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Danube  at 
Kellheim.  Its  dimensions  are  54  Bavarian  feet  at  the 
top  and  34  feet  at  the  bottom.  It  has  94  locks,  each 
being  from  88  to  108  feet  long  and  16  feet  wide,  sever- 
al well-built  viaducts;  and  traverses,  near  N iederoels- 
bach,  a tunnel  900  feet  in  length. 

The  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  natural  features  of  the  country  through  which 
the  canal  passes,  remarks  that  they  have  been  over- 
come with  admirable  skill  by  the  able  engineers  em- 
ployed in  the  work,  every  part  of  which  is  constructed 
with  the  greatest  strength  and  beauty. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Hayti,  &c.  The  brig  Cashier,  at  New  York, 
brings  late  advices  from  St.  Croix.  The  cap- 
tain stales  that  a number  of  persons  had  arrived  from 
Hayti,  some  of  whom  stated  that  the  reason  of  their 
leaving  was  that  they  considered  their  lives  in  dan- 
ger every  hour  they  were  there,  and  that  they  never 
heard  of  such  cruel,  blood-thirsty  deeds,  as  they  saw 
committed.  People  wrere  assassinated,  and  carried 
to  the  docks  in  carls  and  thrown  off!  The  C.  stop- 
ped at  all  the  islands  to  windward,  and  noticed  that 
not  one  had  escaped  the  earthquake  in  February,  and 
on  some  of  the  islands  the  mountains  were  split  in 
two,  having  chasms  in  them  of  more  than  ninety  feet 
deep,  and  two  or  three  feet  wide.  The  Sail  rock, 
off  St.  Thomas,  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
ship  under  full  sail)  was  all  split  to  pieces.  Busi- 
ness was  dull  at  St.  Croix,  on  account  of  there  be- 
ing no  vessels  in  port,  and  a great  quantity  of  freight 
ready  for  shipping. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  AND  URUGUAY. 

The  barque  Louisa,  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  brings 
accounts  a few  days  later  from  Montevideo — to  the 
25th  of  February.  A passenger  has  communicated 
to  the  “North  American”  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

“The  trade  of  the  place  was  entirely  suspended  by 
the  war,  which  was  still  in  progress.  General  Oribe, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Rosas  party,  was  be- 
sieging Montevideo  with  about  10,000  troops.  The 
town  was  defended  inside  by  about  6,000  Montevi- 
deans,  under  the  command  of  general  Paez.  Gene- 
ral Rivera,  with  about  7,000  cavalry,  was  in  Oribe’s 
rear.  The  forces  of  both  parties  were  rather  inac- 
tive, although  Oribe,  about  the  20th  of  February, 


had  made  an  attack  on  the  fortifications.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  Paez  troops  were  killed,  and  the  enemy 
was  repulsed. 

“Admiral  Brown,  with  his  squadron,  was  in  the 
harbor,  to  give  countenance  or  aid  to  Oribe,  and  they 
had  exchanged  salutes.  A British  squadron  was  there 
also,  and  the  British  admiral  had  issued  a proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  subjects  of  her  majesty  to  engage 
with  either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  declaring 
in  substance  that  any  found  in  the  ranks  would  be 
capitally  punished.  This  proclamation  is  believed 
to  be  chiefly  directed  against  Brown.  He  had  also 
been  threatened  with  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  if  he 
should  bombard  the  town. 

“The  Americans  resident  at  Montevideo  had  suf- 
fered some  alarm.  Captain  Shubrick,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  who  was  in  the  port  with  the  Columbus 
and  Enterprise,  had  been  applied  to  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  consul,  to  send  a force  to  protect  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  Americans  ashore.  A similar 
application  was  made  by  Mr.  Frazer,  but  in  terms, 
we  believe,  not  agreeable  to  captain  S.  However,  a 
body  of  two  hundred  men  was  sent  by  captain  Shu- 
brick, and  remained  in  a position  to  afford  assistance 
if  needed. 

“Our  informant  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  little 
probability  of  bloodshed  between  the  hostile  armies. 
The  impression  is  that  the  ascendency  will  be  decid- 
ed by  treachery  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The  war, 
however,  is  conducted  upon  perfectly  savage  princi- 
ples. Oribe  spares  no  prisoners.  The  other  party 
is  almost  equally  cruel. 

“A  number  of  vessels  of  war  of  different  nations 
were  in  the  harbor  of  Montevideo.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest had  been  heard  from  Valparaiso.” 

MEXICO. 

The  Mier  Prisoners.  The  Texas  Times  of  the 
22d  ult.  says:  “The  Noticioso  of  the  3d  inst.  con- 
tains an  official  account  of  the  recapture  of  a por- 
tion of  the  Mier  prisoners  by  Don  Mana  de  Ortogo, 
and  is  dated  Mexico,  1st  March.  The  officer  states 
that  they  were  making  their  way  by  the  pass  of  San 
Marcos  towards  the  town  of  Cuatro  Cienegas,  and 
that  they  surrendered  without  resistance.  He  also 
states  that  he  has  in  his  camp  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-one, including  one  quartermaster,  four  captains, 
three  lieutenants,  nine  sergeants,  and  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  privates,  and  General  Mexia  had  con- 
tinued in  pursuit  of  the  remainder.” 

The  New  Orleans  papers  have  received  letters 
and  papers  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  24th  ultimo,  and 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  17th.  A letter  from 
the  latter  place,  published  in  the  Bee,  says: 

“There  is  little  of  interest  to  communicate.  A 
forced  loan  upon  Mexican  citizens  of  two  and  a half 
millions  is  about  being  made,  of  which  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars  is  to  pay  the  first  instal- 
ment of  American  claims.” 

A decree  increasing  the  duties  upon  all  foreign 
goods  20  per  cent,  was  promulgated  at  Mexico  on 
the  7th,  to  take  effect  in  the  ports  on  the  gulf  in  four 
months,  and  in  those  on  the  Pacific  ocean  in  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  decree. 

The  national  congress  was  sitting  in  the  city  of 
Mexico.  The  minister  of  war  had  recommended 
that  the  name  of  Gen.  Guadaloupe  Victoria,  the 
first  president  of  the  confederation,  be  placed  in 
letters  of  gold  in  a conspicuous  place  in  the  hall  of 
representatives,  and  that  his  remains  and  those  of 
Guerrero  be  removed  to  the  capital,  and  deposited 
in  the  tomb  designed  for  them. 

A private  letter  dated  at  Saltillo  on  the  2d  ultimo, 
which  the  Bulletin  thinks  entitled  to  credit,  states 
that  seventeen  of  the  Texian  prisoners  taken  at 
Mier  have  been  executed  in  cold  bold;  by  being 
shot  at  the  Salado,  There  is  a subsequent  confirma- 
tion of  this  item  of  intelligence. 

TEXAS. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee  of  April  28,  we  ex- 
tract the  following  information  concerning  the  affairs 
of  Texas,  and  her  relations  to  Mexico,  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  France,  and  Great  Britain: 

By  the  late  arrival  from  Texas  we  have  been  fur- 
nished, through  our  private  correspondents,  with  in- 
formation of  an  interesting  character.  It  is  now 
certain  that  the  governments  of  the  United  States, 
of  England,  and  of  France  have  joined  in  remon- 
strating against  the  predatory  war  carried  on  by 
Mexico  against  Texas.  The  instructions  of  the  U. 
States  secretary  of  state  to  Gen.  Thompson  (our 
minister  at  Mexico)  are  quite  explicit  in  declaring 
the  war,  as  conducted  by  Mexico,  to  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nations.  Mr.  Webster  asserts  the  un- 
doubted right  of  Mexico  to  re-subjugate  Texas  if 
she  can,  by  the  common  and  lawful  means  or  war; 
but  that  other  nations  are  interested,  more  particu- 
larly the  United  States,  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  shall  be  conducted. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  has  also  ad- 
dressed letters  to  the  United  States  Charge  in  Texas, 


offering  to  mediate  between  the  two  powers,  and  to 
discourage  retaliatory  irruption  into  Mexico. 

We  understand  that  the  instructions  of  the  French 
cabinet  to  their  minister  in  Mexico  are  more  per- 
emptory and  decided  than  those  of  the  United  States 
or  British  governments;  and,  from  the  position  as- 
sumed by  those  powers,  the  impression  is  gaining 
ground  in  Texas  that  the  contest  is  drawing  to  a 
close. 

We  learn  from  our  private  correspondence  that 
the  commissioners  of  Texas,  who  arrived  in  New 
Orleans  a few  days  before  the  sailing  of  the  Texian 
fleet,  had  instructions  from  President  Houston  to  de- 
mand the  vessels  of  war  from  Commodore  Moore, 
and  to  apply  to  the  United  States  authorities  for  aid 
in  taking  possession  of  them  in  case  the  Commodore 
refused  to  surrender  them.  They  had  likewise  a proc- 
lamation from  President  Houston  denouncing  the  ex- 
pedition as  piratical  and  unauthorized  by  govern- 
ment, in  the  event  the  vessels  could  not  be  taken. 
Commodore  Moore,  we  are  informed,  intimated  to 
the  commissioners  that  he  would  proceed  to  Galves- 
ton and  have  a talk  with  the  president  upon  the  mat- 
ter, which  induced  them  to  keep  quiet  until  he  got 
ready  to  go  to  sea.  One  of  the  commissioners  went 
on  board  the  Austin  with  the  Commodore,  thinking 
to  have  a pleasant  trip  to  Galveston  in  a government 
vessel;  but  we  learn  through  a gentleman,  who  also 
set  sail  in  the  Austin  for  Texas  on  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, that  the  commodore  informed  him  at  the  Ba- 
lize  that  if  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  Texas  soon  he 
had  better  get  on  shore,  as  he  did  not  expect  to  be 
there  himself  in  a hurry.  The  gentleman  took  the 
hint  and  left  the  ship. 

We  learn  also  that  the  last  packet  carried  out  an 
official  notification  to  Judge  Eve  (our  charge  in 
Texas)  of  his  recall,  and  the  appointment  of  Wm.  S. 
Murphy  to  his  place. 

Remarks  from  the  Baltimore  American. 

Connected  as  this  new  republic  is  with  the  United 
States  by  contiguity  of  position,  similarity  of  insti- 
tutions, and  identity  of  race,  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend some  trouble  from  the  difficulties  which  are 
likely  to  attend  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  Recent  intelli- 
gence from  Texas  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  the  ac- 
tive interposition  of  England  in  the  affairs  of  the  re- 
public. The  object  of  British  policy  is  to  make  it  a 
free  state,  and  this  project  is  now  openly  discussed 
in  the  Texan  papers.  Those  who  favor  abolition 
contend  that  if  slavery  were  abolished  there  would 
be  immediate  and  rapid  immigration  from  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe — 
that  the  first  movement  towards  abolition  would 
bring  to  their  aid  numberless  presses  in  the  north 
and  the  sympathies  of  England — and  some  go  so  far 
as  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  the  British  government 
will  proffer  some  compensation  for  the  liberated 
slaves. 

In  all  this  the  settled  and  determined  policy  of 
England  is  to  be  seen.  It  is  a mockery  of  words  to 
attach  the  name  of  philanthropy  to  her  purpose. 
With  Texas  under  her  control,  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  Texans  against  our  slave-holding  states — a re- 
sult which  would  follow  from  the  success  of  aboli- 
tion in  the  new  republic — the  British  would  possess 
a commanding  point  from  which  in  case  of  war  the 
most  effective  blows  might  be  struck  at  our  country. 
These  are  considerations  which  must  be  brought 
home  to  our  minds.  If  Texas  is  not  bound  to  us  as 
a friend,  she  must  be  hostile;  no  position  of  mere  in- 
difference can  be  occupied  by  a state  so  near,  and 
under  circumstances  such  as  those  which  have  mark- 
ed her  origin  and  growth. 

The  question  of  annexation,  which  has  arisen  at 
various  times,  and  which  has  not  been  put  at  rest  by 
a formal  waiving  of  it,  threatens  to  be  again  discus- 
sed with  warmth.  We  publish  in  another  column 
some  extracts  from  a document  just  put  forth  by 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  other  members  of  congress 
from  the  north.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  a strong 
opposition  will  come  from  that  quarter  against  any 
and  every  project  of  uniting  Texas  with  the  states 
of  the  republic.  We  may  venture,  however,  to  ex- 
press the  hope,  while  the  controversy  i3  yet  without 
excitement,  that  the  whole  subject  will  be  viewed 
calmly  before*  decided  opinions  are  formed.  The 
policy  of  England  in  the  premises  is  not  the  smallest 
item  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Texas,  for  a long 
time  yet  to  come,  must  be  under  some  influence  or 
another  from  beyond  her  own  confines.  Shall  that 
influence  be  British  or  American?  Shall  it  be  an 
emanation  from  monarchical  institutions,  or  a kin- 
dred spirit  from  the  bosom  of  a republic?  If  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Texas  are  such  as  to  demand  slave 
labor  it  will  be  employed  in  some  form  or  another; 
and  those  who  look  at  things  according  to  their  real 
nature  will  allow  no  difference  in  their  judgments 
whether  the  name  of  slave  or  that  of  “ apprentice ” be 
used  to  designate  the  laborer.  How  far  abolitionism 
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is  an  affairof  soil,  climate  and  productions,  it  might 
be  worth  while  for  some  of  its  noisest  advocates  to 
consider;  and  then  let  them  determine  the  particular 
causes  which  have  operated  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Georgia  respectively  to  remove  African  servitude 
from  the  one  and  to  continue  its  existence  in  the  other. 

The  language  of  Mr.  Adams’  publication  is  vio- 
lent— far  too  violent  for  any  wise  statesman  to  use. 
The  threat  of  a dissolution  of  the  Union  is  idle;  it  has 
been  uttered  again  and  again  with  no  other  effect  than 
to  prove  the  weakness  and  folly  of  those  who  used  it. 

CANADA. 

The  Quebec  Gazette  says : “If  the  newspaper 
press  in  Canada  is  to  be  considered  as  truly  express- 
ing the  feelings,  and  announcing  the  proceedings  of 
large  portions  of  the  community,  we  are  fast  ap- 
proaching to  that  state  of  things  which  prevailed  se- 
veral years  before  the  late  outbreaks.  The  worst 
motives  and  views  are  mutually  ascribed  to  each 
other  of  the  contending  parties;  charges  of  false- 
hood and  violence  are  met  by  the  coarsest  and 
most  insulting  language  and  recrimination;  acts  of 
violence  have  occurred  at  elections  and  public  meet- 
ings, seoret  and  hostile  associations  are  formed,  or 
are  forming,  and  to  political  differences  are  added 
distinctions  of  national  origin  and  excitements  of  re- 
ligious discord.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


OFFICIAL. 

APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner to  China. 

THE  CABINET.  We  learn  that  Daniel  Webster 
yesterday  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state;  and 
that  Hugh  S.  Legare,  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  is  appointed  to  be  acting  secretary  of  state 
for  the  present.  [Mat.  Int.  May  9 th. 

A letter  from  Washington  publiseed  in  the  Balti- 
more Patriot  state  that  Mr.  John  Tyler,  Jr.  the  Pre- 
sident’s son  is  to  accompany  Mr.  Cushing  to  China 
as  his  private  and  confidential  secretary.  Mr.  C.  it  is 
said,  has  alreadydrawn  his  salary  and  outfit-^$18, 000. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  9trh  has  the  following: 

The  president  or  the  United  States  left  the  city  this 
mornining  in  the  steamboat  Oceola,  for  his  farm  in 
Charles  city  county,  Va.,  where  he  contemplates  a 
stay  of  three  weeks. 

CONSUL.  The  presidentoftheUnited  States  has 
recognized  George  M.  Thaeher  as  consul  of  Denmark 
for  the  port  of  Boston. 

NOTICE. 

OP  REDEMPTION  OF  TREASURY  NOTES, 

Treasury  department,  April  2Q,  1843,. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  department  is 
ready  to  redeem  all  the  treasury  notes  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  issued  bearing  date  on,  or  on  any 
day  before,  the  first  day  of  July  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-two,  and  which  have  become  due  or  shall  be- 
come due,  before,  or  on,  the  thirtieth  day  of  June 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  three,  and  that  according 
to  the  provisions  of  different  acts  of  congress,  interest 
upon  all  the  notes  herein  described  will  cease  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  next. 

Any  notes  that  may  be  offered  under  this  notice  at 
the  depositories  of  the  United  States  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  at  the  city  of  Washington,  or  at  the 
treasury,  will  be  redeemed  ip  money  and  not  other- 
wise. J.  0.- SPENCER;  Sec.  of  the  Treasury. 

IMPRESSMENT.  A letter  from  London  says — , 
“Mr.  Everett  has  made  a formal  demand  for  a sea- 
man a citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  im- 
pressed on  board  of  some  British  ship  of  war  on  the 
African  station.  This  government  has  already  met 
the  demand,  by  ordering  the  Clio,  16  guns,  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  scour  the  same 
in  search  of  the  man,  and  place  him,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, at  the  disposal  of  the  American  Minister.  The 
particulars  of  this  case  have  not  yet  transpired;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  same  atonement  will  be  made 
to  the  man,  as  well  as  to  the  minister  who  has  thus 
been  compelled  to  interpose  for  his  surrender.” 
[Rational  Intelligencer, 

MISSION  TO  CHINA.  We  are  authorized  to 
state  from  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  that 
the  hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  London,  does  not  accept  the 
appointment  of  minister  to  China,  whioh  was  fully 
conferred  upon  him,  by  the  nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Reasons  connected  with  his  domestic  relations  have 
undoubtedly  induced  Mr.  Everett  to  this  determin- 
ation. We  are  confident  that  this  decision  will  be 


received  with  disappointment  and  regret  throughout  ; 
the  country — as  there  is  scarcely  an  individual,  in  the 
whole  range  of  our  republic,  who  could  be  selected, 
for  suoh  a trust,  whose  labors  in  that  capacity  would 
be  more  likely  to  result  beneficially  to  the  country, 
not  only  in  a commercial  and  diplomatic,  but  also  in 
a literary  point  of  view,  than  those  of  Mr.  Everett, 
if.it  had  coincided  with  his  convenience  to  accept 
this  appointment.  We  had  anticipated  so  much  pub- 
lic advantage  from  the  services  of  Mr.  Everett  in 
this  behalf,  that  we  are  loth  to  relinquish  the  hope, 
whioh  we  have  confidently  indulged,  that  he  would 
so  far  waive  all  personal  inconveniences  as  to  accept 
it.  We  can  now  only  express  the  wish  that  some 
person  may  be  appointed  by  the  government,  who 
will  be  able  and  willing  to  uphold  the  highly  impor- 
tant interests  which  will  be  committed  to  his  charge. 

[Boston  Atlas. 

NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY.  Among  the 
passengers  in  the  steamer  Hibernia,  at  Boston,  from 
Liverpool,  are  captains  Broughton  and  Robinson,  and 
lieutenant  Ripon  of  the  British  army,  who,  in  con- 
nexion with  a deputation  of  American  engineers,  are 
to  lay  down  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  according  to  the  recent 
treaty, 

U.  S.  BANKRUPT  LAW  CONSTITUTIONAL 
IN  MISSOURI-  It  will  be  recollected  that  judge 
Wells,  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Missouri,  decided  that 
the  bankrupt  law  was  unconstitutional — and  that  sub- 
sequently, in  order  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  su- 
preme court  on  the  law,  a case  was  taken  up  to  that 
court,  on  a certificate  of  decision  in  the  U.  S,.  circuit 
cqurt  sitting  in  Kentucky.  On  this  case  the  supreme 
court  decided  that  the  decision  of  the  circuit  judge 
was  conclusive,  and  must  be  taken  as  final  in  control- 
ling the  opinion  of  the  district  court.  The  case  from 
Kentucky  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  not  coming 
properly  before  the  supreme  court. 

We  learn  from  the  St.  Louis  papers  that  judge 
Catron  is  now  holding  the  circuit  court  for  Missouri, 
and  that  on  the  24th  ult., he  gave  his  decision  on  the  ap- 
peal from  the  opinion  of  judge  Welis,  reversing  said 
opinion,  and  deciding  that  the  bankrupt  law  is  consti- 
tutional. This  decision,  on  the  principle  establish- 
ed by  thesupreme  court,  isbindingon  judge  Wells,  and 
settles  the  law  for  that  state,  unless  an  appeal  be  taken 
to  the  opinion  of  judge  Catroa,  which  is  not  probable. 

TROUBLE  AMONG  THE  TRADERS  TO  SAN- 
TA FE.  Th.e  Missouri  Republican  says  that  let- 
ters have  b.een  received  in  St.  Louis,  from  respecta- 
ble men  in  Jackson,  Mo.,  stating  that  a number  of 
persons  residing  on  the  frontier — desperate  charac- 
ters— had  left,  as  it  was  believed,  for  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  New  Mexico.  It 
was  believed  that  these  men  expected  to  be  joined 
by  a number  of  men  of  lil^e  character  from  Texas, 
to  make  an  attack  upon  the  traders  and  rob  them- 
The  state  of  affairs  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  in 
the  minds  of  many  persons,  furnished  a justification 
for  attacking  and  robbing  the  Mexican  merchants, 
and  it  was  probable  that  in  such  an  attack,  neither 
Mexican  nor  American  merchants  would  be  spared. 
Upon  this,  Col.  Kearney,  commander  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  army,  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war, 
asking  him  to  procure  permission  from  the  Mexican 
minister,  Mr.  Almonte,  for  the  escort  of  the  United 
S,tates  troops,  which  he  had  ordered  to  accompany 
the  traders  out,  and  to  continue  with  them  to  Santa 
Fe,  or  until  they  may  meet  an  esco,rt  from  th.e  Mexican 
troops.  The  United  S.tates  troops,  on  their  return, 
to  act  as  an  escort  to  all  Bdexicgn  as  vyell  as  Ameri- 
can traders  coming  in. 

And  the  editor  remarks,  that  while  it  would  be 
highly  improper  for  the  United  States  troops  to  cross 
the  line  without  permission,  he  canpot  see  any  im- 
propriety or  danger  in  granting  the  permission,  to 
enter  the  Mexican  territory  for  this  purpose,  and  to 
continue  their  protection  fo,  Santa  Fe,  or  at  least  un- 
til they  shall  be  relieved  by  the  Mexican  troops.  He 
also  highly  compliments  Col,  Kearney  for  his  com- 
mendable promptness  in  the  matter. 

Two  companies  of  dragoons  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
and  one  at  Fort  Scott  were  ordered  out  by  the  de- 
partment on  that  service. 

Robbery  of  a Santa  Fe  trader.  The  St.  Louis  New 
Era  of  Saturday  week  has  the  following: 

“The  intelligence  from  our  western  border  is  such 
as  to  excite  the  keenest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  all 
those  interested  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade.  The  steam- 
boat Weston,  which  arrived  at  this  port  last  night 
from  the  Upper  Missouri,  brings  news  of  the  mur- 
der of  Charvis,  a Mexican  trapper,  whose  approach 
to  our  settlements  had  already  been  announced.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Pirn,  the  clerk  of  the  Weston,  states 
that  Wm.  Mason  was  arrested  at  Independence 
landing  on  the  24th  as  one  of  the  supposed  bandits, 


and  that  he  confessed  his  guilt  and  gave  up  the  name* 
of  his  accomplices.  The  facts  connected  with  the 
murderand  robbery  of  Charvis,  are,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

“Antonio  Jose  Davi  Charvis,  a citizen  of  New 
Mexico,  started  about  four  weeks  ago  from  Santa 
Fe  for  this  state,  accompanied  by  twenty  men.  He 
had  with  him  a large  sum  ot  money,  and  took  two 
wagons  with  a number  of  mules.  During  his  jour- 
ney fifteen  of  his  men  deserted  him,  and  returned  to 
Santa  Fe,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  Ac- 
cording to  the  confession  of  Mason,  Charvis  reached 
the  Little  Arkansas,  about  240  miles  from  Indepen- 
dence, having  with  him  five  servants.  His  party 
was  there  assailed  and  plundered,  Charvis  beingshot 
by  McDaniel  and  Mason,  to  whom  that  task  was  as- 
signed by  lot.  Mason  says  the  servants  were  driven 
back  to  New  Mexico,  and  that  thirty-two  thousand 
dollars  were  obtained  in  gold  and  silver.  The  ac- 
complices, whose  names  he  gave  up,  were  McDaniel, 
of  Clay  county,  two  men  named  Searcy,  and  one 
called  Harris,  and  Dr.  Prefontaine,  of  Westport, 
Missouri.  These  men  were  part  of  a company  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  which  left  Independence  under  the 
command  of  McDaniel  on  the  1st  ultimo,  for  the 
Arkansas,  to  join  Col.  Warfield.  Col.  W.  was, 
when  Mason  left,  at  the  Little  Arkansas,  with  forty- 
five  men,  waiting  to  intercept  a company  of  traders 
who  were  expected  to  leave  Santa  Fe  about  the  1st  inst. 

A COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  ENG- 
LAND. It  has  been  mentioned  in  several  papers, 
upon  information  which  seems  to  be  credited,  that 
negotiations  for  a commercial  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  in  contemplation 
by  both  governments,  and  that  Mr.  Webster  will  re- 
main in  the  state  department  some  time  longer  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  this  important  affair. 

The  establishment  of  a fair  arrangement  by  which 
England  would  take  our  flour,  beef,  pork,  tobacco, 
and  hemp,  under  moderate  duties,  and  we  in  return 
receive  her  manufactures  upon  similar  terms,  would 
no  doubt  result  in  mutual  benefits.  But  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  suoh  an  arrangement  that 
must  present  serious  obstacles  to  a satisfactory  con- 
clusion. So  long  as  the  British  provision  duties  are 
fixed  upon  the  principle  of  securing  the  home  mar- 
ket to  the  home  agricultural  interest,  leaving  the  for- 
eign importations  dependent  on  contingencies  uncer- 
tain in  their  nature  and  difficult  to  be  foreseen,  it  is 
evident  that  no  great  advantage  will  be  gained  for 
pur  farmers  by  a new  commercial  treaty.  There 
would  always  be  so  much  risk  in  sending  bread  stuffs 
to  England  under  a system  of  sliding  duties  that  no 
regular  trade  in  that  line  could  be  looked  for. 

Again;  it  would  be  a most  important  thihg  to  know 
what  reduction  of  our  duties  on  British  manufactures 
would  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  the  commer- 
cial facilities  which  England  might  be  disposed  to 
offer  us,.  It  wopld  he  of  oourse  a matter  of  calcu- 
lation op  both  sides--each  party  being  induced  to 
negotiate  by  the  hope  of  gaining  something  by  a new 
arrangement. 

There  is  doubtless  mpeh  room  for  improvement  in 
the  relations  of  trade  now  existing  hetween  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  the  colonial  trade  of  the  latter.  Changes 
could  be  made  that  would  result  in  benefits  to  both 
countries;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  United 
States,  will  not  be  behindhand  in  any  effort  to  pro- 
mote greater  liberality  in  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  world,  The  restrictions  of  European  notions 
have  driven  us  to  countervailing  restrictions,  but 
within  the  extremes  of  such  systems  there  is  space 
enough  for  a judicious  discrimination  in  favor  of 
domestic  interests  along  with  a due  degree  of  en- 
couragement to  the  mutual  interchange  of  commo- 
dities. Wo  hope  then  that  the  rumor  may  be  true 
respecting  the  intentions  of  the  fwo  governments  of 
the  two  foremost  commercial  natons  of  the  world  to 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  new 

relations  of  trade,  with  a view  to  mutual  benefits 

With  many  difficulties  that  may  be  insuperable  on 
some  points,  there  is  much  that  may  be  practicable 
for  the  promotion  of  a more  liberal  intercourse. 

[Balt.  American,  April  29. 

MR.  HOYT— heavy  verdict.  The  suit  of  the 
United  Stages  vi-  Jesse  Hoyt,  formerly  collector  of 
this  port,  was  decided  on  Friday  in  the  United  States 
district  court,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and  a judgment 
rendered  against  the  defendant  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars 
and  odd  cents,  This  suit  was  instituted  for  $226,000. 

The  first  point  relied  upon  by  the  counsel  for  BIr. 
Hoyt,  was  his  private  cash-book,  which  he  had  in- 
stituted to  protect  himself  against  any  errors  made 
in  the  treasurer’s  account.  By  this  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Hoyt  had  disbursed  $45,000  more  than  he  had 
received.  Judge  Thompson,  in  his  charge  to  the 
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jury,  attached  little  importance  to  this,  as  the  depo- 
site  moneys,  the  bonds  paid  under  protest,  and  the 
treasury  notes,  were  not  entered  in  it  at  all — and  it 
could  therefore  offer  no  claims  as  a test-book  of  the 
cash  transactions. 

Another  principal  point  of  defence  was  the  depo- 
sit question.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  a claim  against  the  go- 
vernment of  $109,000  for  money  deposited  and 
charged  to  him  by  the  government  twice.  It  is  a 
practice  with  merchants,  when  they  want  their 
goods  immediately,  to  deposit  a sum  with  the  collec- 
tor, estimated  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
duties,  and  when  the  amount  of  duties  is  finally  de- 
termined, it  is  taken  from  the  deposit  fund,  and  the 
remainder  returned  to  the  depositor. 

This  deposit  money  is  paid  to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  if  the  department  had  retained  the  whole 
sum,  and  at  the  same  time  required  the  collector  to 
pay  back  the  surplus,  the  claim  of  a double  charge 
might  be  sustained  by  Mr.  Hoyt.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  government  did  not  make  up  its  account 
with  Mr.  Hoyt  until  after  the  duties  were  actually 
paid,  and  charged  him,  not  for  the  whole  sum  depo- 
sited, but  only  the  exact  sum  of  duties  paid  from  this 
fund. 

The  treasury  department  continually  returned  the 
surplus  left  after  paying  the  duties.  Thus  it  appears 
that  no  sums  have  actually  been  charged  twice. 

As  to  the  other  items  of  Mr.  Hoyt’s  account  against 
the  United  States,  for  fines  and  forfeitures,  fees  and 
commissions — amounting  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
$257,580—  his  honor  was  of  the  opinion  that  they 
had  not  the  slightest  claim  to  consideration. 

The  next  question  involved  in  this  suit  was  that  of 
the  commissions  and  fees,  charged  for  by  Mr.  Hoyt,  in 
addition  to  his  salary  as  collector.  These  items 
amounted,  the  first  to  $201,580,  and  the  other  to 
$36,000 — and  the  judge  expressed  himself  in  the 
most  decided  manner  against  the  legality  of  allowing 
them. 

This  is  a very  important  decision,  and  reduces  the 
emoluments  of  Mr.  Hoyt  from  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars  during  the  time  he  held 
the  office,  to  a mere  trifle  of  four  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  as  provided  for  by  law.  [N.  Y.  Aurora. 

The  sureties  of  Mr  Hoyt  are  Jesse  Oakley,  T.  J. 
Oakley,  Robert  McJimsey,  Lorenzo  Hoyt,  Lewis 
Thurston,  and  Thaddeus  Phelps  as  guarantees  for 
$200,000.  The  government,  we  believe,  will  now 
proceed  to  prosecute  them,  as  nothing  can  be  ob- 
tained of  Jesse  Hoyt;  and  whether  from  them,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  [N.  Y.  Express. 

THE  NAVY. 

Orders — for  the  week  ending  the  5th  May  Lieut. 
McDougal  one  month  leave,  ill  health. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Green,  naval  hospital,  Norfolk. 

Lieut  Ed.  Middleton,  to  the  Pennsylvania. 

P.  Mid.  C.  S.  McDonough,  receiving  vessel  at  New 
Orleans. 

Mid.  W.  B.  Brown,  one  month’s  leave,  ill  health. 

Mid.  C.  H.  B.  Caldwell,  to  the  receivingship  Ohio. 

Boatswain  Joseph  Lewis,  Navy  Yard,  Boston. 

Act.  Carpenter  L.  Smith,  receiving  ship  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Lieut.  L.  C Sartori,  order  to  the  Somers  revoked, 
ill  health. 

Mid.  Wm.  H.  Murdaugh,  to  the  Brandywine. 

Sur.  Henry  S.  Coulter,  to  the  Vandalia. 

Lieut.  N.  M.  Howison,  to  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Lieut.  Robert  Handy,  to  the  Levant. 

Lieut.  Wm.  Taylor  Smith,  to  the  Truxton. 

Lieut.  E.  R.  Thomson,  order  to  the  Levant  revo- 
ked, and  to  special  duty. 

Lieut.  Samuel  F.  Hazard,  to  the  Decatur. 

Lieut.  A..  A.  Harwood,  to  ordnance  duty. 

P.  Mid.  James  A.  Doyle;  receivingship  Baltimore. 

Gunner  Thos.  Dewey,  to  the  ordinary,  New  York. 

Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Adams,  sloop  Levant. 

Lieut.  Ch.  H.  McBlair,  leave  four  months. 

Appointments. 

Ch.  B.  Oliver,  Acting  Master’s  Mate. 

E.  F.  Olmstead  Acting  Master’s  Mate. 

James  A.  Polley,  Acting  Master’s  Mate. 

Resignation. 

Acting  Sailmaker  J.  P.  Wood. 

Marine  corps — Orders,  Lieut.  Col'.  W.  H.  Free- 
man, on  leave  to  awaiborders  at  Boston. 

2d  Lieut.  J.  S.  Devlin  to  marine  barracks  N.  York, 
and  as  disbursing  officer  for  that  station,  in  addition 
to  his  duties  in  the  line. 

2d  Lieut.  W.  W.  Russell,  join  at  head  quarters, 
and  placed  on  drill. 

Captain  A.  A.  Brevoort,  receiving  ship,  Norfolk. 

Lieut.  Col.  S.  Miller,  command  of  marine  barracks 
at  N . York,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice; to  reside  at  Philadelphia. 

Lieut.  H.  B.  Tyler,  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  as  com- 
manding marine  officer  in  that  squadron. 


Captain  T.  A.  Linton,  to  command  of  marine  bar- 
racks at  Gosport,  Virginia. 

Captain  J.  G.  Williams,  to  command  of  marine 
barracks  at  Pensacola.  [Army  and  Navy  Chronicle. 

The  frigate  United  States,  Capt.  Armstrong,  arriv- 
ed at  Oahu  (Sandwich  Islands)  on  the  4th  December 
and  sailed  on  the  7th.  Only  nine  were  on  the  sick 
list,  out  of  a ship’s  company  of  500. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  states  that  orders  have 
been  received  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  that  place,  to 
complete  and  launch  the  frigate  Raritan,  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga  arrived  at  New  York  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Sunday  last.  She  will  sail  in  a 
few  days  with  Com.  Perry  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 

East  India  Squadron.  We  learn  from  the  Madi- 
sonian that  orders  have  been  given  to  Commodore 
Parker,  commanding  the  U.  S.  naval  forces  destined 
to  the  East  Indies,  to  sail  with  the  vessels  under  his 
command,  viz.  the  frigate  Brandywine  and  sloop  of 
war  St.  Louis,  now  at  Norfolk,  positively  by  the  20th 
inst.,  or  sooner,  if  ready.  The  Madisonian  says  that 
any  letters  that  may  be  receivedat  the  navy  depart- 
ment in  season  will  be  forwarded  by  one  or  the  other 
of  these  vessels. 

San  Diego.  We  learn  from  the  Boston  Post  that 
the  vessel  described  as  the  ’“United  States  ship  Alert,” 
which  was  reported  to  have  taken  possession  of  a fort 
on  the  Western  coast  of  Mexico,  (about  the  time  of 
Commodore  Jones’s  acting  in  the  same  manner  upon 
the  rumor  of  war  with  Mexico,)  was  a merchant  ship 
of  that  name,  from  the  port  of  Boston,  commanded  by 
Captain  Phelps.  The  Post  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  this  vessel. 

“The  Alert  was  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  San  Di- 
ego last  October,  and  had  nearly  all  her  stores,  and 
part  of  ballast  onshore  ready  for  taking  in  cargo, 
when  intelligence  was  received  of  a declaration  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  of  the 
capture  of  Monterey  by  commodore  Jones,  and  that 
the  soldiers  from  San  Pedro  (a  place  about  three 
miles  from  San  Diego)  had  received  orders  to  proceed 
forthwith  and  capture  the  Alert.  On  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober the  intelligence  was  confirmed  by  a party  of 
hunters  (Americans)  who  came  on  board  the  Alert 
with  all  their  property,  seeking  protection  from  the 
anticipated  movements  of  the  hostile  troops.  Captain 
Phelps  immediately  took  possession  of  the  fort  ashore, 
spiked  the  guns,  and  then  got  his  stores  on  board  and 
every  thing  ready  for  slipping  his  cables  if  necessary. 
The  Alert  had  four  six-pounders  on  board,  which 
were  brought  to  bear  on  the  shore;  and,  as  the  vessel 
lay  within  pistol  shot  of  the  land,  her  guns  fully  com- 
manded the  beach.  With  a crew  of  sixteen  men  and 
boys,  half  a dozen  hunters,  (excellent  riflemen,)  and 
plenty  of  arms  and  ammunition,  Captain  Phelps  de- 
termined not  to  slip  his  cables  or  abandon  his  cargo  on 
shore  without  burning  a little  gunpowder.  But  on  the 
1st  of  November  the  official  intelligence  of  the  evac- 
uation of  Monterey  was  received,  and,  as  a matter  of 
course,  Capt.  Phelps  ceased  warlike  operations,  and 
commenced  putting  his  ship  in  order  for  taking  in  car- 
go. The  Alert  arrived  at  this  port  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoon.” 

The  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  Com:  Warrington,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  navy 
yards  and  docks,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Sunday 
morning  from  Washington.  Monday  they  visited 
thePennsylvania  flag-ship  and  the  other  men-of-war 
at  the  anchorage.  They  were  honored  at  their  recep- 
tion and  departure  with  a salute  by  each  ship  in  suc- 
cession. 

TheU.  S.  sloop  of  war  Vandalia,  Com.  McCluney, 
bound  to  Chagres,  dropped  down  to  Hampton  Roads 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Com.  Dallas,  Mr.  Brown,  U. 
S.  commissioner  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other 
gentlemen  going  out  in  the  Vandalia,  will  leave  here 
this  morning  in  the  steamer  Star,  to  join  said  ship, 
when  she  will  immediately  proceed  to  sea. 

[. Norfolk  Beacon,  May  8th. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  bearing  the  broad  pen- 
nant of  Commodore  Morris,  arrived  at  Gibraltar  on 
the  6th  ult.  The  health  of  the  officers  and  crew  is  re- 
ported as  uncommonly  good. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


VERMONT. 

Punishment  of  death.  It  has  been  very  gene- 
rally stated  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  murder 
was  abolished  in  Vermont  by  the  law  of  1842.  This 
will  probably  be  the  practical  effect  of  the  act  which 
forbids  an  execution  to  take  place  within  one  year 
after  conviction  or  without  the  warrant  of  the  govern- 
or. But  the  punishment  of  death  is  still  nominally 
retained,  as  ruled  by  the  presiding  judge  at  the  trial 
of  Eugene  Clifford,  recently  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  wife  at  St.  Albans.  The  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  following  terms: 


‘‘It  is  the  judgment  of  the  court  that  for  the  offence 
you  suffer,  death  by  hanging,  to  be  executed  upon  you 
as  soon  as  may  be,  in  due  course  of  law,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  21st  day  of  April,  1843, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  and  until  the  punishment  of 
death  shall  be  inflicted  upon  you,  you  be  forthwith 
committed  to  solitary  confinement  in  the  state  prison 
at  Windsor  in  the  county  of  Windsor.” 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  political  organization  of  the  government  of 
this  state,  under  its  newly  adopted  constitution,  took 
place  at  Newport  on  the  3d  inst.  All  the  proceed- 
ings were  marked  with  that  strict  adherence  to  law 
and  order  which  have  characterized  the  acts  of  the 
highminded  and  patriotic  party  which  is  constituted 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  population  of  that  state. 

On  Tuesday  both  branches  met  in  convention,  (call- 
ed in  that  state  “grand  committee,”)  Governor  King 
in  the  chair;  when  the  counting  committee  reported 
the  whole  number  of  votes  taken  for  governor  at  the 
late  election  (held  under  the  new  constitution)  to  be 
16,520;  of  which  Jas.  Fenner  received  9,107,  and  T. 
F.  Carpenter  7,392  votes,  scattering  21;  and  report- 
ed the  votes  for  the  other  state  officers  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  Byron  Diman,  lieut.  governor,  was 
1,812;  Henry  Bowen,  secretary  of  state,  1,830;  Jo- 
seph M.  Blake,  attorney  general,  1,843;  Stephen  Ca- 
hoon,  treasurer,  1,832.  They  were  all  “law  and  or- 
der” candidates. 

Whereupon  James  Fenner,  the  governor  elect,  and 
the  other  officers  elected,  took  the  oath  of  office. — 
Proclamation  of  the  election  was  then  made,  accord- 
ing to  the  time-honored  custom,  by  the  town  sergeant 
of  the  town  of  Newport. 

The  two  houses  having  separated,  a resolution  was 
offered  and  adopted  appointing  a joint  committee 
from  the  two  houses  to  inform  the  general  assembly, 
under  the  charter,  of  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment under  the  constitution. 

On  Wednesday,  accordingly,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  new  house  of  representatives,  the  general  as- 
sembly under  the  charier  convened  in  “grand  com- 
mittee,” Governor  King  in  the  chair. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  general  assembly 
under  the  constitution  appeared  and  made  report 
through  their  chairman;  as  follows: 

To  the  honorable  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Rhode 

Island,  &c.  note  assembled  at  Newport,  under  the  char- 
ter of  this  state. 

The  subscribers,  appointed  by  this  honorable  body 
a committee  to  be  present  at  the  organization  of  the 
new  general  assembly  under  the  constitution  recent- 
ly adopted  by  the  people  of  this  state,  respectfully 
report  that  they  have  attended  to  the  duty  assigned 
to  them;  that  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
under  the  constitution  have  been  duly  organized,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  said  constitution  and  the 
act  passed  at  the  last  January  session  of  the  general 
assembly,  regulating  their  organization;  and  that, 
therefore,  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  consti- 
tution, the  power  of  the  government  as  organized 
under  the  charter  has  ceased. 

EDWARD  W.  LAWTON, 
ELISHA  HARRIS, 

ELISHA  R.  POTTER, 

HEZ.  BOSWORTH, 

HENRY  Y.  CRANSTON, 
WILKINS.  UPDIKE, 
BENJAMIN  HALL, 

BENJAMIN  F.  REMINGTON, 
STEPHEN  BRANCH. 

Newport,  Tuesday,  May  2,  1843. 

Whereupon  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
In  General  Assembly,  Tuesday,  May  2,  1843. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  report  be  accepted, 
and  that  this  general  assembly  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  declared  to  be  dissolved. 

With  the  passage  of  this  resolution  the  last  general 
assembly  under  the  old  charter  ceased  to  exist,  and 
the  new  constitution  has  been  happily  put  in  opera- 
tion. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The  Legislature  assembled  at  Plartford  on  the 
3d  inst.  There  was  a military  spectacle,  as  usual 
on  such  occasions  in  that  state,  although  the  govern- 
or’s guards  had  no  governor  to  escort  to  the  city — 
Governor  Cleveland  having  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  and  had  broken  his  knee-pan  several  days 
before. 

The  house  of  representatives  was  organized  by 
electing  Noyes  Billings,  esq.,  of  New  London,  to  the 
chair.  The  people  of  the  state  having  failed  to  choose 
a governor,  the  legislature  proceeded  to  the  task  on 
the  4th  inst.  and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  re-elected  by  the 
following  vote: 

Whole  number  of  votes  203 

Necessary  to  a choice  1Q2 

Of  which  Chauncey  F.  Cleveland  received  125 
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William  S.  Holabird  was  elected  lient.  governor 
by  the  same  number  of  votes;  Jabez  L.  White,  Jr. 
treasurer;  Noah  A.  Phelps,  secretary;  and  Gideon 
Welles,  comptroller. 

Gov.  Cleveland’s  message.  This  document  re- 
lates chiefly  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state.  Some 
modifications  are  recommended  in  the  tax  laws  so  as 
to  render  them  more  equal  in  their  operation.  The 
system  of  taxing  both  persons  and  property  to  a mo- 
derate extent  prevails  in  Connecticut;  the  poll  tax  is 
equivalent  to  the  tax  levied  upon  real  estate  of  the 
value  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dollars.  The 
governor  urges  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment; 
recommends  some  alterations  in  the  militia  laws  of 
the  state;  and  suggests  additional  legislation  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  aggregate  number  of  men  en- 
rolled in  the  militia  in  1342  was  forty-six  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  last  year,  in- 
cluding the  state’s  share  of  the  public  land  sales, 
were  $101,046;  the  expenditure  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $77,941 — leaving  a balance  in  the  trea- 
sury of  upwards  of  twenty-three  thousand  dollars. 

The  school  fund  amounts  to  $2,044,354;  the  reve- 
nue from  it  during  the  year  was  $124,890. 

The  humane  institutions  in  the  state  are  noticed  in 
an  appropriate  manner,  and  some  further  extension 
of  the  public  benevolence  in  behalf  of  the  insane 
poor  is  recommended. 

The  subject  of  the  tariff  is  mentioned  in  connec. 
tion  with  certain  resolutions  submitted  from  the  le- 
gislature of  South  Carolina.  From  the  language  of 
Gov.  Cleveland  we  should  suppose  him  to  entertain 
good  whig  sentiments  on  this  point — at  all  events  we 
find  nothing  to  object  to  in  his  synopsis  of  the  pur- 
poses and  features  of  a sound  tariff  policy.  We 
agree  with  him  in  his  views  “that  the  amount  of  re- 
venue imposed  and  collected  shall  be  limited  to  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  government,  justly  and  econo- 
mically administered,  including  suitable  provisions 
for  the  common  defence  of  the  country;  and  that 
congress  should  be  governed  by  a discriminating 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  the  subjects  of  taxation 
for  those  purposes;  that  the  burthens  imposed  upon 
native  industry  by  the  operation  of  foreign  enact- 
ments, should  as  nearly  as  possible  be  balanced,  so 
as  to  bear  with  the  most  perfect  degree  of  equality 
attainable,  upon  the  various  interests  of  the  country; 
and  that  in  exercising  the  powers  granted  for  this 
object,  incidental  protection  should  be  afforded  to  all 
descriptions  of  American  labor.” 

The  following  passage  presents  a fine  picture  of  a 
flourishing  commonwealth.  We  have  to  regret  that 
the  description  in  some  of  its  characteristic  points 
does  not  apply  to  all  the  states: 

No  state  in  the  union  occupies  a prouder  or  more 
enviable  position  before  the  world  than  Connecticut. 
With  an  intelligent,  enterprizing,  and  industrious  po- 
pulation— free  from  debt,  and  possessing  ample  re- 
sources for  the  supply  of  all  her  wants — with  insti- 
tutions for  religious  instruction  permanently  estab- 
lished and  well  supported  in  every  town  and  almost 
every  village  within  her  borders — with  colleges  of 
the  highest  order,  and  a system  of  free  schools  based 
upon  a permanent  foundation,  lor  the  intellectual 
and  moral  culture  of  all  her  youth — with  an  asylum 
for  the  education  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  the 
power  of  speech,  and  for  the  relief  of  a large  portion 
of  that  unfortunate  class  of  human  beings  within 
her  limits,  who,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  are  di- 
vested of  reason  and  understanding — with  a form  of 
government  and  a code  of  laws,  which  recognize 
the  political  equality  of  her  people;  which  secure 
them  in  the  quiet  possession  and  enjoyment  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  personal  security,  and  private  proper- 
ty; which  throw  around  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom  strong  and  endearing  safeguards, 
and  which  afford  the  most  ample  protection  to  all 
the  interests  and  employments  of  society — with 
these  and  other  distinguished  advantages,  Connecti- 
cut possesses  within  herself  the  true  elements  of  na- 
tional greatness. 

NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  a 
recent  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  confirms 
the  title  of  naturalized  citizens  to  real  estate,  and 
renders  valid  any  conveyances  executed  by  them;  al- 
so of  aliens,  who  have  filed,  or  shall,  within  one  year, 
from  the  date  of  the  act,  (April  10,  1843,)  file  the 
deposition  or  affirmation  specified  in  sec.  15,  art.  2, 
chap.  1,  part  2,  R.  S.  during  the  term  of  five  years 
from  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  act  is  not  to  affect 
rights  already  vested.  The  same  privileges  are  ex- 
tended to  native  Indians. 

W ealth  of  the  state.  Accordingto  the  comp- 
roller’s  report,  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 


estate  in  New  York,  and  the  sums  levied  for  county 
and  state  taxes  are  as  follows: 

Total  value  of  real  estate  $504,254,029  00 

Total  value  of  personal  estate  116,595,233  00 


Agggregate  valuation 
Amount  of  county  and  state  taxes 
Amount  of  town  taxes 


$620,849,262  00 
3,283,400  00 
963,087  39 


Aggregate  of  town,  county  and 
state  taxes  4,246.437  78 

The  state  taxes  amount  to  620,676  34 

Amount  of  town  and  county  taxes  3,625,811  44 
The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  the  whole 
state  is  27,176,934. 

Annual  consumption  of  produce  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  following  is  an  estimate,  care- 
fully made  from  accurate  observation,  of  the  annual 
sales  of  articles  of  country  produce  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants 


The  Cincinnati  Gazette  adds: 

“The  banks  whose  charters  have  expired  are  quiet- 
ly winding  up  their  affairs.  The  people  of  Ohio  owe 
them  about  $8,000,000,  which  must  now  be  paid 
without  the  aid  of  any  bank  facilities,  out  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 
Four  millions  more  are  due  to  the  existing  banks, 
which  must  also  be  collected  within  a short  period.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fresh  beef 
“ Veal 

“ Mutton  and  lamb 
“ Pork 

“ Poultry,  game,  eggs,  & c. 

Salted  beef,  pork  and  hams 
Vegetables  and  fruit 
Milk 

Butter,  cheese  and  lard 

Flour,  meal  and  other  bread  stuffs 

Hay  and  oats 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal)  exclusive  of  steam- 
boat fuel 

Articles  not  enumerated,  exclusive  of 
building  materials 


$1,470,000 

350.000 

300.000 

600.000 
800,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

731.000 

1.500.000 
3,000,000 

750.000 

2.500.000 

500.000 


$14,900,00 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  city  in  1840 
was  16,458,  dwellings  with  stores  6,614,  stores  and 
offices,  3,855,  other  buildings,  5,189. 

The  construction  of  rail  roads  leading  to  the  city 
has  had  a great  influence  on  the  price  of  many  arti- 
cles with  which  our  market  is  supplied.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  market  produce  are  brought  on  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  and  other  New  Jersey  railroads,  as  well 
as  the  Long  Island  rail  roads.  But  the  New  York 
and  Erie  rail  road  has  been  very  important  to  our 
citizens,  although  only  extending  to  Goshen,  in  Or- 
range  connly,  46  miles  from  the  North  river.  On 
milk  alone  the  saving  to  the  citizens,  in  consequence 
of  the  reduction  of  price,  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Goshen  milk  by  the  rail  road,  is  at  least  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  dollars  per  annum;  and  on  fresh  meat 
the  reduction  in  price  over  25  per  cent. 

■ [ True  Sun. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

New  county  of  Elk.  Col.  Andrews,  clerk  of  the 
house  of  representatives  informed  ns  on  Saturday, 
that  the  bill  to  form  a new  county  out  of  parts  of 
Jefferson,  Warren,  McKean,  and  Clearfield,  to  be 
called  “Elk,”  passed  finally  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  and  has  received  the  executive  sanction. — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  lumber  regions  in 
the  state,  and  will  soon  become  a rich  county. 

[Forum. 

OHIO. 

Banks.  The  condition  of  the  ten  remaining  banks 
of  Ohio,  at  the  close  of  the  31st  of  March,  was  as 
follows: 

Resources. 


Bills  and  notes  discounted 

$3,929,371  50 

Specie 

. 630,426  34 

Bank  notes  on  hand 

295,109  35 

Due  from  banks 

. 352,011  92 

Other  resources  . 

1,126,679  96 

$6,333,902  07 

Liabilities. 

Capital  stock  .... 

$3,491,307  66 

Circulation  .... 

1,431,747  50 

Due  to  banks  .... 

82,168  82 

Deposites  .... 

803,247  41 

Other  liabilities  .... 

. 515,430  68 

$6,333,902  07 

In  December,  1840,  there  were  thirty-five  banks 
in  the  state,  which  had  loans  out  to  the  amount  of 
$11,449,065.  In  December,  1842,  there  were  twenty- 
three  banks,  and  their  loans  amounted  to  $6,937,78 8. 
In  March,  1843,  the  ten  remaining  banks  had  loans 
out  amounting  to  $3,929,374.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  loans  of  the  banks  were  $7,519,691  less  at 
the  close  of  March,  1843,  than  they  were  in  Decem- 
ber, 1840. 

The  circulation  of  the  banks  at  the  close  of  1840 
was  $4,233,751,  and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1843,  it 
had  been  reduced  to  $1,431,747 — showing  a decrease 
in  their  circulation  of  $2,802,004. 


TRADE  ON  LAKE  ERIE.  The  immense  and 
increased  value  of  this  trade  is  only  known  to  those 
whose  business  directs  their  attention  to  it.  The 
connexion  forming  between  the  rich  valleys  in  the 
interior  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  and  these  in- 
land seas  must  add  largely  to  it.  A letter  from 
Cleveland,  in  the  North  American  of  Saturday,  states 
that  during  the  year  1842  the  number  of  arrivals  and 
departures  at  that  port  alone  were  2,462,  of  which 
1,050  were  steamboats.  The  aggregate  tonnage  was 
18,671  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  $5,851,898. 
Of  this  sum  $1,016,976  were  exported  to  Canada, 
and  the  number  of  arrivals  from  and  departures  to 
that  country  is  719. 

TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL.  The  Boston  Allas 
contains  an  article  upon  this  important  subject,  from 
which  we  gather  some  important  statistics.  The 
value  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  Brazil,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  between  October,  1840, 
and  October,  1841,  free  of  duty,  is  $5,841,462,  of 
which  the  value  of  $5,173,067  was  in  coffee.  The 
amount  paying  specific  duty  was  $459,688,  of  which 
sugar  was  the  great  item,  amounting  to  $456,594. — 
The  amount  paying  ad  valorem  duty  was  $1,503, 
making  a total  amount  of  imports  from  Brazil  to  the 
United  States  of  $6,302,653,  of  which  was  imported 
in  American  vessels,  $5,662,085.  The  exports  of 
merchandise,  the  products  of  foreign  countries,  from 
the  United  States  to  Brazil,  for  the  same  time, 
amounted  to  $572,282,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
was  carried  in  American  vessels.  The  domestic  ex- 
ports for  the  same  time  were  $2,941,991, — nearly 
the  whole  in  American  vessels.  At  the  same  time, 
Great  Britain  exports  to  Brazil  about  $25,000,000 
of  her  own  manufactures  annually,  and  by  the  trea- 
ty which  expires  in  1844,  and  which  the  Brazilian 
government  is  unwilling  to  renew,  obtains  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Brazilian  market.  The  opportunity  now 
presented  to  this  government  should  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  pass  unimproved. 

JACOB  RIDGWAY.  The  Philadelphia  papers 
announce  the  death  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitant  of 
that  city.  We  copy  from  the  Inquirer  the  following 
article  on  the  subject: 

Mr.  Jacob  Ridgway,  who,  since  the  decease  of 
Stephen  Girard,  has  been  regarded  as  the  wealthiest 
citizen  of  Philadelphia,  departed  this  life  yesterday 
morning  at  11  o’clock,  at  his  residence  in  Chesnut 
street,  opposite  Independence  Hall,  in  the  75th  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  days,  and  was 
attended  in  his  last  hours  by  several  of  our  most 
eminent  physicians.  Mr.  Ridgway  was  knocked 
down  in  the  street  a few  weeks  ago  by  a horse  and 
vehicle,  and  was  indisposed  from  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. He  was  a self-made  man,  and  died  worth, 
it  is  probable,  about  $6,000,000  in  property  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  In  early  life  Mr.  Ridgway  was  a ship 
carpenter;  he  was  subsequently  American  consul  at 
Antwerp,  during  a most  critical  period  of  the  last 
European  war. 

He  also  resided  for  some  time  at  Paris,  and  then 
returned  to  this  country,  where,  his  health  failing, 
he  was  recommended  to  visit  the  south.  He  did  so, 
but  experiencing  little  benefit,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  want  of  employment  was  the 
real  source  of  his  disease,  and  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia. He  resided  here  for  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  citizens; 
was  constantly  engaged  in  building  and  other  lauda- 
ble undertakings;  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
owned  several  hundred  houses  in  the  city  and  county, 
as  well  as  estates  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  es- 
pecially in  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  His  im- 
mediate heirs  are  a son,  Mr.  John  Ridgway,  and  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Dr.  Rush  and  Mrs.  Rotch.  The 
latter  is  a widow,  and  neither  of  the  daughters  have 
children. 

Mr.  Ridgway  had  constantly  engaged  upwards  of 
two  hundred  men,  house  carpenters,  painters,  and 
other  mechanics,  and  his  loss  therefore  will  be  seri- 
ously felt.  He  was  regarded  as  an  excellent  landlord. 

A friend  mentioned  to  us  on  Saturday,  as  an  instance 
of  his  liberality  in  assisting  others,  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, he  loaned  the  late  Mr.  Guier  his  note  at 
eighteen  months,  for  $100,000,  which  was  discounted 
by  Mr.  Girard. 
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Will  of  Jacob  Ridgway,  esq.  Great  anxiety  has 
been  naturally  felt  to  know  what  would  be  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  estate  of  one  so  wealthy  as  the  late 
J.  Ridgway,  esq.  The  reports  that  were  set  on  foot 
a few  days  since  could  of  course  not  be  well  founded. 

We  learn,  from  unquestionable  authority,  that  the 
will  of  Mr.  Ridgway  was  opened  and  read  yesterday 
afternoon.  It  was  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  R.,  and 
was  prepared  about  two  years  since. 

Mr.  Ridgway  bequeathed  to  Messrs.  Carlton  and 
Bloomfield  Moore,  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Moore,  formerly  his  plasterer,  ten  thousand  dollars 
each — having  treated  them  with  more  than  all  the 
kindness  which,  twenty  years  before,  he  had  promised 
to  their  dying  father. 

To  his  clerk,  Mr.  Thomas  Craven,  who  had  been 
most  faithful  and  attentive,  he  gave  the  sum  of  six 
thousand  dollars. 

To  his  housekeeper  an  annuity. 

To  Mr.  Bethuel  Moore,  his  carpenter,  the  house  in 
which  he  (Mr.  M.)  resides. 

To  his  mason  he  gave  one  thousand  dollars. 

To  his  coachman,  a faithful  servant,  one  thousand 
dollars. 

To  all  the  other  servants  small  legacies. 

To  several  other  persons  legacies  of  five  hundred 
and  a thousand  dollars  each. 

Making  in  all  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  remainder  of  his  immense  wealth — supposed 
to  be  between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars — 
Mr.  Ridgway  divided  equally  among  his  three  chil- 
dren, Mr.  John  Ridgway,  Mrs.  Dr.  James  Rush,  and 
Mrs.  Rotch,  in  fee. 

The  following  persons  are  the  executors  named  in 
the  will — Mr.  John  Ridgway,  the  son,  Dr.  James 
Rush,  the  son-in-law,  and  Mrs.  Rotch,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Ridgway.  [U.  S.  Gaz. 

COLONIZATION.  The  barque  Renown,  which 
has  been  chartered  to  take  out  emigrants  to  Liberia, 
we  learn  from  an  authentic  source,  was  to  sail  from 
New  Orleans  on  Thursday  for  Norfolk,  where  she 
will  probably  arrive  about  15th  instant.  The  Re- 
nown has  been  chartered  by  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion society  at  New  Orleans,  and  merely  touches  at 
Norfolk  to  receive  additional  freight  and  emigrants. 
Articles  intended  for  the  Renown,  may  be  consigned 
to  Messrs.  Soutter  and  Bell,  Norfolk. 

The  Renown  takes  on  board  at  N.  Orleans  sixty- 
nine  liberated  slaves,  the  property  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Read,  of  Mississippi,  the  remainder,  there  being  one 
hundred  and  thirty  in  all,  awaiting  another  expedi- 
tion. Eighteen  slaves  from  Kentucky  to  whom  free- 
dom was  bequeathed  by  their  late  master  are  ex- 
pected also  to  accompany  the  expedition.  Twelve 
slaves  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  whom  freedom 
was  bequeathed  on  condition  of  their  emigrating  to 
Liberia  within  a certain  time,  and  who  have  them- 
selves earned  a part  of  the  money  necessary  to  de- 
fray their  expenses,  will  probably  go  out  in  the  Re- 
nown. There  are  a number  of  other  slaves  belong- 
ing to  plantations  in  Tennessee,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  &c.,  who  will  probably  emigrate  the  pre- 
sent year,  as  their  present  owners  are  ready  to  libe- 
rate them  so  soon  as  money  can  be  procured  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  of  emigration. 

SLAVE  QUESTION.  A French  paper  publish- 
ed in  New  York,  entitled  Le  Courier  des  Etats  Unis, 
publishes  a correspondence  which  discloses  a move- 
ment of  some  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  French  government  have  under  consideration  a 
project  for  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dia colonies.  This  is  warmly  opposed  by  the  slave- 
holders of  those  islands,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating it,  propose  a league  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  West  Indies  and  the  southern  states  of  our 
union  for  the  common  defence  of  their  slave  pro- 
perty. 

The  first  letter  given  by  La  Courier  is  from  Paris, 
under  date  of  Feb.  26th,  signed  ‘ A . Jollivet,  delegate 
in  the  chamber  of  deputies  from  Martinique,’  and 
states  that  ‘in  a short  time  delegates,  chosen  from 
among  the  most  influential  inhabitants  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe,  will  visit  the  southern  states  of  the 
union  and  the  Spanish  islands,  to  arrange  the  basis 
of  a common  defence.’  To  prepare  the  southern 
states  for  the  proposed  movement,  M.  Jollivet  has  is- 
sued an  address  to  them,  from  which  Jhe  following  is 
an  extract: 

“The  colonial  authorities  havejjust  rejected  unani- 
mously, the  projects  of  emancipation  which  the 
French  government  had  submitted  to  their  delibera- 
tions. Their  resistance  would  be  more  efficacious, 
their  means  of  resistance  more  powerful,  if  the 
southern  states  of  the  American  union,  the  Spanish 
islands,  and  Brazil,  were  to  make  common  cause 
with  them. 

Whenever  emancipation  shall  be  effected  in  all  the 
archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  il  will,  be  very  difficult 


for  the  southern  states  of  the  union  to  escape  the 
contagion  and  the  peril  of  the  example.  It  is  to 
you,  therefore,  that  I have  addressed  the  invitation 
to  unite  with  the  delegates  of  the  French  colonies, 
to  effect  which  object  you  can  organize  in  your  state, 
and  in  the  neighboring  states  committees  of  corres- 
pondence, with  whom  I engage  to  put  myself  imme- 
diately ;in  communication.” 

There  is  another  letter  in  the  series,  dated  Paris, 
March  1st,  signed  Alph.  Rides  des  Contenot,  which 
says: 

“Itjhas  just  been  decided  that  a deputation  from  the 
French  colonies  shall  go  in  the  course  of  September 
or  October  next,  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  southern 
states  of  the  American  union  and  to  the  Spanish  Is- 
lands. This  deputation  will  be  composed  of  M. 
Portier,  vice  president  of  the  colonial  council  of 
Guadaloupe,  M.  Hue,  member  of  the  colonial  coun- 
cil of  Martinique,  and  other  persons.  These  gen- 
tlemen will  call  a meeting  at  New  Orleans,  and  re- 
present the  importance  to  the  southern  states  of  sus- 
taining the  French  Antilles,  which  are  really  the 
avant  posts  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  as  that  is  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Virginia,  &c. 
After  having  overthrown  the  one,  the  abolitionists 
will  bring  all  their  forces  to  bear  upon  the  others. 
Their  cause  then  is  common,  their  defence  ought  to 
be  the  same.” 

The  editor  of  Le  Courier  adds  to  this  letter — 
“The  terrible  disasters  (earthquakes)  which  have 
just  ruined  one  of  the  principal  French  colonies, 
will  expose  the  colonial  cause  to  be  found  without 
defenders  at  the  tribunal  of  the  European  world,  if 
continental  America  does  not  promptly  relieve  and 
reinforce  this  courageous  vanguard.  Those  coun- 
tries to  which  slavery  is  a condition  of  prosperity 
and  of  existence,  should  remember  that  it  is  not  at 
Madrid  nor  at  Washington  that  their  cause  must  be 
pleaded,  but  at  Paris.  Whenever  France  shall  be 
conquered  by  abolitionism,  the  slave  system  will  have 
lost  the  last  of  its  ramparts.” 

[To  this  or  any  proposition  from  abroad  relating  to 
the  slavery  of  the  African  race,  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  will  hold  but  one  language.  We  allow  no 

FOREIGN  INTERFERENCE  ON  THIS  QUESTION.] 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  met  at 
Albany  last  week.  Professor  Henry  D.  Rogers  took 
the  chair  as  president.  Dr.  Owen,  of  New  York, 
read  an  interesting  paper  upon  a process  of  execut- 
ing, on  cotton  cloth,  durable  paintings  illustrative  of 
geological  and  scientific  subjects,  and  exhibited  many 
specimens  of  the  art — fishes,  rocks,  fossils,  &c. — of 
great  beauty  and  truth  in  color  and  drawing.  Mr. 
Holdeman  explained  another  mode  of  executing 
geological  representations,  practised  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  paper,  and  with  dry  colors,  rubbed  in  with 
a stamp,  and  then  retouched  with  a pencil  or  cra- 
yon. 

Mr.  Dana  read  a paper  on  certain  geological  prin- 
ciples, being  the  result  of  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  exploring  expedition.  This  caused  a 
debate  on  metamorphic  formations.  Professor  Beck 
read  a paper  on  igneous  action,  which  caused  consi- 
derable discussion. 

Frofessor  Dana,  in  speaking  of  the  subject,  main- 
tained that  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  might 
become  heated  to  a degree  much  beyond  the  ordina- 
ry boiling  point,  by  sub-marine  volcanoes,  and  yet 
be  kept  in  its  position  for  a long  time  without  rising 
or  mingling  with  the  colder  water,  by  the  mere 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  fluid.  This  position 
was  vehemently  combated  by  a member  of  the  as- 
sociation, who  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  heat 
water  as  hot  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as  it  was  in 
a kettle — inasmuch  as  the  moment  a volume  of  wa- 
ter became  heated  at  the  bottom  it  would  rise  to  the 
top,  and  give  place  to  the  colder  water,  which  in  its 
turn  would  rise,  &c.  Mr.  Dana’s  position  was  main- 
tained by  Messrs-  Redfield,  Emerson,  and  Houghton. 
Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  read  a paper  giving 
the  results  of  his  discoveries  of  the  existence,  from 
and  character  of  crystals  in  the  barks,  leaves  and 
ashes  of  the  different  kinds  of  woods.  It  was  well 
illustrated  by  beautiful  diagrams.  More  than  a mil- 
lion of  these  crystals  may  be  found  in  a single 
square  inch  of  the  liber  of  the  wood.  Dr.  Owen 
read  a long  and  interesting  paper  on  the  geology 
of  the  western  states — principally  of  Indiana  and 
the  Ohio  Valley.  This  elicited  an  interesting  de- 
bate. 

The  association  of  American  Geologists  closed  its 
session  at  Albany  on  Tuesday  evening,  to  meet  at 
Washington  in  May  next  year.  A number  of  highly 
interesting  and  valuable  papers  were  read  during  the 
session,  including  one,  which  is  spoken  of  as  pecu- 
liarly meritorious,  by  Professor  Rodgers,  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  subject  of  earthquakes,  illustrated  by  a 
very  large  diagram.  Previous  to  adjournment,  Dr. 
Loeke,  of  Cincinnati,  was  chosen  the  next  president 


of  the  association,  and  Dr.  David  Dale  Owen,  of  In- 
diana, secretary. 

IMPORTATION  OF  MERCHANDIZE  AND 
SPECIE.  “Why  does  the  gold  come  in  from. Eng- 
land?” is  a question  often  asked;  and  the  answer 
usually  is,  “the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our  favor.”  We 
may  understand  something  of  the  cause,  however,  if 
we  look  at  the  state  of  imports  for  1841,  ’42;  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1843,  and  the  same  views  will  show 
what  must  be  the  situation  of  the  American  market 
or  British  fabrics. 

Linen  cloths. 

There  were  exported  from  Liverpool,  in  1841 — 


1841. 


1842. 


Cases.  Bales. 

Cases. 

Bales. 

To  New  York, 

9,770 

5,476 

4,448 

3,799 

To  Boston, 

To  Philadelphia, 

575 

1,135 

477 

686 

2,563  865 

Cotton  stuffs. 

1,206 

401 

To  New  York, 

19.540 

762 

9,244 

471 

To  Boston, 

To  Philadelphia, 

2,949 

273 

1.986 

156 

3,984  44 

Cotton  threads. 

1,614 

54 

To  New  York, 

2,024 

45 

961 

15 

To  Boston, 

83 

2 

41 

0 

To  Philadelphia 

408  3 

W oollen] stuffs. 

171 

5 

To  New  York, 

4,605 

5,708 

3,422 

4,698 

To  Boston, 

523 

615 

590 

441 

To  Philadelphia, 

463  1,659 

Worsted  stuffs. 

166 

676 

To  New  York, 

5,415 

425 

3,315 

511 

To  Boston, 

1,415 

159 

946 

123 

To  Philadelphia, 

826 

156 

305 

104 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  exportation  from  Liverpool 
for  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  was,  in  1842 
only  about  half  of  what  it  was  in  1841. 

We  have  before  us,  also,  a statement  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  same  port  to  the  same  ports,  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1843,  and  they  bear  about  the 
same  relation  to  the  imports  of  the  first  quarter  of 
1842,  that  the  whole  of  the  imports  of  1842  bear 
to  those  of  1841 — that  is,  they  are  about  half,  so  that 
there  will  be  a tremendous  falling  off,  when  the 
whole  business  of  1843  shall  have  been  made  up. 

In  the  article  of  blankets,  the  following  is  the 


Cs. 

Bis. 

Cs. 

Bis. 

Cases. 

Bis. 

Woollen  stuffs, 

55 

833 

48 

313 

16 

123 

Cotton  do 

1,065 

24 

154 

1 

145 

Worsted  do 

75 

11 

Linen  cloth, 

320 

162 

193 

153 

12 

statement: 

1841. 

1842. 

Three  months  of 
1843. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

New  York, 

1,758 

1,614 

127 

Boston, 

Philadelphia, 

217 

138 

5 

401 

47 

6 

Baltimore, 

137 

The  merchandize  exported  from  Liverpool  to  Bal- 
timore, is  thus  set  |forth: 

Three  months  of 
1841.  1842.  1843. 


This  immense  difference  acquires  new  consequence 
from  the  fact,  that  while  the  number  of  cases  and 
bales  diminish  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  the  price 
of  the  same  articles  has  been  equally  reduced.  Those 
then,  who  recollect  the  vast  amount  of  cotton  and 
provisions  that  have  been  shipped  from  this  country 
to  England,  in  the  time  included  in  the  above  calcu- 
lations, will  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
amount  of  specie  flowing  into  this  country;  and  they 
will  also  see  in  the  state  of  the  market,  consequent 
upon  such  an  unequal  commerce,  the  means  of  pay- 
ing off  all  personal  indebtedness  of  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the  pub- 
lic liquidation.  [Jim.  Sentinel. 

DOMESTIC  SILK.  We  were  shown  to-day  some 
rich  specimens  of  manufactured  silk,  consisting  of 
handkerchiefs  and  sewing  silk,  the  product  of  Lake 
county,  Ohio.  Messrs.  Clapp  and  Curtis,  of  Paines- 
ville,  commenced  the  growing  and  manufacture  of 
silk  last  season, "and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Clapp  that  the  experiment  has  been  crowned  with 
anticipated  success.  Mr.  Curtis  returned  last  sea- 
son from  England,  which  country  he  visited  at  the 
instance  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League  associa- 
tion, and  while  in  London  secured  the  services  of 
Mr.  James  Newman,  an  experienced  silk  throster. 
With  the  aid  of  Mr.  N., -Messrs.  C.  and  C.  have  put 
one  loom  in  operation,  have  manufactured  about 
100  lbs.  of  silk,  and  expect  to  weave  this  spring 
some  400  yards  of  silk  fabrics.  They  have  erected 
two  Throwing  mills,  one  of  40  and  the  other  of  80 
spindles — one  Tramming  and  doubling  machine, 
and  two  Piedmont  reels,  propelled  by  horse  pow- 
er. They  have  fourteen  acres  of  morus  multicau- 
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lis  trees,  and  expect  to  feed  1,000,000  or  more  of 
silk  worms  the  present  season.  Their  silk  estab- 
lishment will  afford  a good  market  for  cocoons  in 
this  vicinity,  as  they  propose  to  purchase  or  manu- 
facture on  shares  all  offered.  The  specimens  of 
silk  Mr.  Clapp  has  with  him  are  truly  elegant  and 
creditable  to  the  manufacturers,  and  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  all  who  take  pride  in  encouraging 
our  own  products  and  desire  to  be  really  indepen 
dent.  [Clev.  Herald. 

LENGTH  OF  RAIL  ROADS  IN  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  The  New  York  Tribune  gives  the 
following  summary  of  the  aggregate  length  of  rail 
roads  completed  and  in  operation  in  the  U.  States 
which  will  be  found  very  nearly  correct: 


In  N.  Eng.  states 

jMiles. 

695 

In  Alabama 

Miles. 

61 

New  York 

666 

Florida 

32 

* New  Jersey 

204 

Louisiana 

76 

Penn’a.  (about) 

700 

Mississippi 

66 

Delaware 

49 

Kentucky 

CO 

Maryland 

331 

Ohio 

73 

Virginia 

350 

Indiana 

28 

N.  Carolina 

247 

Michigan 

226 

S.  Carolina 

198 



Georgia 

350 

Total 

4,442 

A large  number  of  miles  already  graded  and  near- 
ly ready  for  the  iron  rails,  on  roads  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  are  not  included  in  the  state- 
ment. Probably  500  or  600  miles  may  be  expected 
to  be  completed  in  one  or  two  years  and  added  to  the 
above  amount,  which  already  exceeds  the  total 
length  of  rail  roads  in  all  other  countries  combined. — 
The  cost,  so  far,  is  at  least  one  hundred  million  of  dol- 
lars. Nearly  all  the  iron  for  these  roads  has  been 
imported  from  England,  costing  probably  twelve  or 
thirteen  million  of  dollars. 

DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  H.  BAYLIES,  GEN. 
WASHINGTON’S  AID.  The  honorable  Hodijah 
Baylies  died  at  Dighton,  Bristol  county,  (Massachu- 
setts,) on  the  26th  ult.  at  the  age  of  87.  He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  afterwards  enter- 
ed the  revolutionary  army,  where  he  served  with 
honor.  After  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  he  at- 
tained the  military  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Pie 
was  for  some  time  attached  to  General  Washington’s 
staff  as  one  of  his  aids-de-camp.  He  has  held  vari- 
ous civil  offices,  and  until  a few  years  before  his 
death,  was  judge  of  Probate  for  the  county  of  Bristol. 
In  private  life  he  was  much  esteemed.  His  death 
leaves  col.  John  Trumbull  the  sole  surviving  field  of- 
ficer of  the  revolution. 

SECOND  POCAHONTAS.  At  the  last  session 
of  congress  the  following  interesting  communication 
was  received  from  the  war  department,  and  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee,  who. reported  a bill, 
which  was  passed,  granting  a pension  of  eight  dol- 
lars a month  toMilly,  the  Indian  woman,  mentioned 
in  the  letter. 

Washington,  April  13,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that,  in  my  recent 
visit  to  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  I found  a Creek 
woman  named  Milly,  a daughter  of  the  celebrated 
prophet  Francis,  the  Creek  chief  who  was  executed 
by  order  of  General  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war  of 
1617-T8;  and,  believing  that  the  circumstances  of 
her  history  presented  a case  of  very  peculiar  inter- 
est, I made  a point  to  obtain  from  herseif  a state- 
ment of  her  conduct  in  1818,  when  as  public  history 
has  already  recorded,  she  saved  the  life  of  an  Ame- 
rican citizen  who  was  a prisoner  in  the  power  of 
some  of  her  tribe.  Being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  In- 
dian girl,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  river,  and 
being  acquainted  with  a portion  of  her  history,  I 
rode  several  miles  to  hear  her  story  from  herself. 

She  began  by  saying  that  an  elder  sister  and  her- 
self were  playing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Apala- 
chicola, when  they  heard  a war-cry,  which  they  un- 
derstood to  signify  that  a prisoner  had  been  taken. 
They  immediately  went  in  the  direction  of  the  cry, 
and  found  a white  man  entirely  naked  tied  to  a tree, 
and  two  young  Indian  warriors  with  their  rifles, 
dancing  around  him,  preparatory  to  putting  him  to 
death,  as  was  their  right,  according  to  custom,  they 
having  taken  him  a prisoner.  She  explained  to  me 
that  in  such  cases  the  life  of  a prisoner  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  captors — that  even  the  chiefs  have  no 
authority  in  the  case.  Milly  was  then  but  fifteen 
years  of  age. 

“The  prisoner  was  a young  man,”  said  Milly,  “and 
seemed  very  much  frightened,  and  looked  wildly 
around  to  see  if  any  body  would  help  him.”  '“1 
thought  it  was  a pity,”  she  said,  “that  a young  man 
like  him  should  be  put  to  death;  and  I spoke  to  my 
father,  and  told  him  it  was  a pity  to  kill  him — that 
he  had  no  head  logo  to  war  with,”  (meaning  that 
the  young  man  must  have  acted  upon  the  advice  of 


others,  and  not  upon  his  own  suggestion  in  going  to 
war.)  “My  father  told  me,”  continued  Milly,  “that 
he  could  not  save  him,  and  advised  me  to  speak  to 
the  Indians,  and  1 did  so;  but  one  of  them  was  very 
much  enraged,  saying  he  had  lost  two  sisters  in  the 
war,  and  would  put  the  prisoner  to  death.  I told 
him,”  said  Milly,  “that  it  would  not  bring  his  sisters 
back  to  kill  the  young  man;  and  so,  talking  to  him 
for  some  time,  I finally  persuaded  him;  and  he  said 
that  if  the  young  man  would  agree  to  have  his  head 
shaved  and  dress  like  an  Indian,  and  live  among 
them,  they  would  save  his  life.” 

She  thpn  proposed  the  conditions  to  the  white  man, 
which  were  joyfully  accepted;  and  the  Indians 
changed  the  contemplated  death  scene  into  a frolic. 
They  shaved  the  young  man’s  head,  excepting  the 
scalp-lock,  which  was  ornamented  with  feathers; 
and,  after  painting  him,  and  providing  him  an  Indian 
dress  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  adopted  as  one  of  the 
tribe. 

Some  time  afterward  the  young  man  proposed 
marriage;  but  Milly  said  she  did  not  save  his  life  for 
that,  and  declined  his  proposals. 

I asked  Milly  how  she  now  lived.  She  told  me 
that  she  was  very  poor,  and  had  to  work  very  hard; 
that  her  father  was  put  to  death  in  the  war,  and  her 
mother  and  sister  were  also  dead.  Of  eight  chil- 
dren she  had  but  three  living;  two  of  whom  were 
young  girls,  and  one  a boy,  too  young  to  help  her. 
But  she  said  that  if  she  could  recover  her  property 
from  the  Seminoles  she  could  live  very  well. 

She  is  now  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  after 
having  seen  her,  and  being  entirely  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  her  story,  I am  induced  to  recommend  that 
her  case  be  laid  before  congress.  Milly  has  now  no 
husband  or  brother,  or  any  connection  to  provide  for 
her,  and  is  in  need — with  a fine  promising  son  in- 
deed, but  too  young  to  be  of  service  to  his  mother; 
and,  owing  to  pledges  made  to  the  Seminoles,  it  is 
probable  she  will  not  be  able  to  recover  possession  of 
some  negro  property,  now  held  by  the  Seminoles, 
belonging  to  her. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  E.  A.  HITCHCOCK, 

Lieut.  Col.  3d  infantry,  &fc. 

Hon.  J.  C-  Spencer,  secretary  of  war. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  following  letters  are  in  reply  to  interrogatories 
addressed  to  them  severally  by  “the  democratic1’ 
state  convention  of  Indiana,  held  at  Indianoplis  on  the 
8th  January  last. 

From  the  Indiana  State  Journal. 

REPLY  OF  MR.  CALHOUN. 

Washington,  26  Jan.  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  been  honored  by  your  note  of 
the  18th  inst.  covering  a copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  a convention  of  the  democratic  party  of 
the  state  of  Indiana,  held  at  Indianapolis  on  the  9th 
inst.  icquesting  my  views  in  reference  to  the  different 
questions  therein  proposed  to  the  individuals  of  the 
party  who  have  been  named  as  candidates  for  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency.  I have  embraced 
the  earliest  opportunity,  which  my  other  engagements 
permitted,  to  comply  with  your  request. 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  in  which  1 am.  de- 
sired to  state  whether  I am  in  favor  of,  or  opposed 
to  the  chartering  of  a national  bank,  or  any  other 
national  institution,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  authorised  to  issue  bills  of  credit  for  banking 
purposes,  or  to  regulate  exchanges? — with  my  views 
of  the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  such  an 
institution,  I reply,  I am  opposed  to  a national  insti- 
tution, be  its  name  what  it  may,  authorised  to  issue 
bilL  of  credit  for  banking  purposes,  or  to  regulate 
exchanges,  both  on  the  ground  of  expediency  and 
constitutionality.  My  reasons  for  both,  in  reference 
to  a national  bank  have  been  so  fully  stated  in  the 
various  discussions  on  the  subject,  since  the  stoppage 
of  payments  in  ’37,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary 
to  repeat  them  on  this  occasion,  as  they  must  be  well 
known  to  the  community.  As  to  a bank  or  an  insti- 
tution of  any  kind  to  regulate  exchanges,  I hold  that 
the  objection  to  the  expediency  or  constitutionality  of 
a bank  of  issue  are  applicable  to  any  such  institution. 

To  the  three  next  questions,  whether  I am  in  favor 
of,  or  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  states  of  the 
union?  Whether  I am  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to  a 
protective  tariff,  and  also  to  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  still  further  limiting 
the  veto  power?  I answer,  I am  opposed  to  each; 
and  for  my  reasons  refer  to  my  speeches  delivered 
| recently  in  the  senate,  on  these  subjects. 

I The  fifth  and  last  question  is,  whether  1 will  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a national  convention  of  the  demo- 
I cratic  party,  in  the  selection  of  a candidate  for  th. 


presidency?  And  whether  I will  give  my  support 
and  influence  to  the  election  of  the  nominee  of  said 
convention,  if  not  myself  nominated  by  said  con- 
vention? This  question  seems  to  assume  that  I am  a 
candidate,  soliciting  the  office  of  president,  and  de- 
termining, by  my  individual  judgment,  the  proper 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  secure  it.  It  is  not  the 
light  in  which  I regard  myself,  or  desire  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  public.  My  name  has  been  presented 
for  that  high  office  by  no  agency  or  solicitation  of  mine; 
and  it  belongs  to  the  friends  who  prefer  me,  and  have 
presented  my  name  to  the  people,  to  decide  upon  the 
course  proper  to  be  adapted,  in  reference  to  this 
question.  I have,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  they  will  cheerfully  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
convention,  fairly  called,  and  fairly  constituted;  that 
would  allow  ample  time  for  the  full  development  of 
public  opinion,  and  would  represent  fully,  equally, 
and  fairly,  the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  party. 
With  great  respect,  I am,  &c.  j.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Hon.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  John  Law,  Nathaniel  West, 
John  Pettit,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  and  A.  C.  Pepper,  Esqs. 
committee. 

REPLY  OF  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Washington  city,  Feb  11,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
your  communication  in  behalf  of  the  late  democratic 
convention  of  the  state  of  Indiana;  and  in  obedience 
to  their  request,  I shall  now  proceed  to  answer  the 
interrogatories  which  you  have  propounded  to  me  by 
their  direction.  In  performing  this  duty,  I think  I 
shall  best  consult  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  that 
convention  by  employing,  as  far  as  I can,  the  clear 
and  explicit  language  of  the  interrogatories  themsel- 
ves, not  deeming  it  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  subjects, 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  which  have  occu- 
pied a considerable  portion  of  my  public  life.  In- 
stead, therefore  of  troubling  you  with  reasons  in 
detail  for  my  opinion  on  the  bank,  the  distribution, 
and  the  veto  questions,  I shall  have  the  honor  of 
transmitting  to  you  speeches  delivered  by  me  on 
these  subjects  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  du- 
ring the  present  congress. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I am  opposed  to  the  char- 
tering of  a National  Bank,  or  any  other  institution, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  authorised 
to  issue  bills  of  credit  for  banking  purposes,  or  to  re- 
gulate exchanges,”  believing  any  such  institution  to 
be  both  unconstitutional  and  highly  inexpedient. 

2.  I am  “opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  states 
of  the  union. 

3.  If,  by  a protective  tariff,  you  mean  the  levying 
of  any  higher  tax  upon  imports  than  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  secure  sufficient  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining an  economical  administration  of  government 
then  I am  opposed  to  any  such  tariff.  On  this  subject, 
I cannot  better  present  to  you  my  views  than  by 
copying  a few  sentences  from  my  remarks,  made  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  27th  August 
last,  on  the  tariffbill.  They  areas  follows: 

“I  would,  upon  the  present,  as  upon  almost  every 
other  occasion,  have  acted  upon  the  principles  of 
Gen.  Jackson,  a man  nearly  as  much  distinguished  for 
sagacity  and  statesmanship,  as  for  his  courage  and 
conduct  on  the  field  of  battle.  That  illustrious  old 
man,  having  the  review  and  reduction  of  the  tariff 
of  1832,  distinctly  in  view,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage, in  his  annual  message  of  December,  of  that 
year:  “The  soundest  maxims  of  public  policy  and  the 
principles  upon  which  our  republican  institutions  are 
founded,  recommend  a proper  adaptation  of  the  reven- 
ue to  the  expenditure;  and  they  also  require  that  the 
expenditure  shall  be  limited  to  what  by  an  economi- 
cal administration,  shall  be  consistent  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  government,  and  necessary  to  an  effi- 
cient public  service.  In  affecting  this  adjustment,  it 
is  due,  in  justice  to  the  interest  of  the  different  states, 
and  even  to  the  preservation  of  the  union  itself,  that 
the  protection  afforded  by  existing  laws  to  any  bran- 
ches of  national  industry  should  not  exceed  what 
may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of 
foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a supply  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  essential  to  the  national  independence 
and  safety  in  time  of  war.”  In  several  of  his  pre- 
vious messages  to  congress,  he  avows  similar  princi- 
ples, in  terms  still  stronger;  and  in  one  of  them  he 
cites  the  authority  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe, 
in  their  support.  This  is  my  creed  upon  the  subjectof 
the  tariff,  and  I am  both  willing  and  anxious  to  carry 
it  out  fairly  in  practice.  I am  willing  to  unite  with 
my  political  friends  from  the  north,  the  south,  the 
east,  and  the  west,  in  reducing  the  expenditures  of 
the  government  to  the  lowest  point,  consistently  with 
the  national  safety.  I would  not  impose  one  dollar  of 
duties  on  foreign  imports,  beyond  what  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  meet  such  an  economical  expenditure.  In 
adjusting  these  duties,  I shall  never  abandon  the  prin- 
ciple of  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  brandies  of 
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home  industry  as  may  be  necessary  “to  secure  a sup- 
ply of  those  articles  of  manufacture  essential  to  the 
national  independence  and  safety  in  time  of  war,”  and 
this  more  especially  after  such  manufactures  have 
been  established  at  immense  expense  on  the  faith  of 
your  laws.  I would  save  them  from  sinking  into  ruin, 
by  such  a rate  of  discrimination  as  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  them.  I repeat  that  this  is  my  creed  and 
it  has  always  been  the  creed  of  the  fathers  of  the  de- 
mocratic church.”  (Vide  the  congressional  Globe, 
for  the  session  of  1841,  ’42,  page  951.) 

4.  I am  “opposed  to  any  amendment  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  still  further  limiting  the 
veto  power.” 

5.  I shall  “abide  by  the  decision  of  a national  con- 
vention of  the  democratic  party,  in  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency;  and  shall  give  my  sup- 
port and  influence  to  the  election  of  the  nominee  of 
said  convention.”  Yours,  very  respectfully, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

REPLY  OF  MR.  JOHNSON. 

Frankfort , Ky.,  Feb.  6,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  the  10th  January  was 
duly  received.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  make  known 
my  views  upon  any  political  subject,  connected  with 
the  office  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
resolutions  enclosed  of  the  democratic  state  conven- 
tion of  Indiana,  embrace  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  states,  a protective  tariff,  and  a na- 
tional convention.  I will  answer  in  the  order  in 
which  you  have  presented  your  enquiries. 

The  charter  of  a bank  of  the  United  States,  by 
congress,  I have  always  considered  unconstitutional 
and  inexpedient — having  given  my  vote  against  it  in 
1811,  and  at  each  successive  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject since,  up  to  the  period  of  the  fourth  of  March, 
1841,  when  I retired  from  the  public  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  has  been  my  constant  practice,  and  my  disposition, 
to  construe  with  strictness,  the  powers  delegated  to 
the  federal  government,  and  to  confine  my  action 
within  the  plain  meaning  of  its  constitutional  provi- 
sions; carefully  avoiding  any  enlargement  of  its  autho- 
rity. Notwithstanding  the  protracted  investigations 
and  elaborated  discussions  of  this  annoying  question, 
I am  confirmed  in  my  first  opinion,  that  congress  has 
no  power,  constitutionally,  to  charter  a bank  of  the 
United  States  “authorized  to  issue  bills  of  credit  for 
banking  pufposes,  or  to  regulate  exchanges.” 

The  federal  constitution  contains  no  specific  grant 
of  power  to  raise  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
states.  I look  upon  the  act  of  congress  relative  to 
this  subject  as  a dangerous  precedent,  and  injurious 
in  its  consequences.  It  is  unquestionably  a direct  in- 
terference with  the  internal  policy  and  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  states.  If  the  federal  government  has 
the  right  to  issue  a financial  power  for  munificence, 
it  surely  possesses  the  power  to  exterminate  evils, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  congress,  may  exist  in  the 
several  states.  This  power  would  tend  to  consoli- 
dation, and  degrade  and  impair  the  sovereignty  of 
the  states,  by  producing  a dependence  in  them,  upon 
the  federal  government,  for  the  revenue  necessary 
for  their  existence.  The  power  vested  in  congress 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  exci- 
ses, must  be  understood  as  limited  by  the  objects 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  same  sentence,  “to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  states.”  A revenue  raised  for 
any  other  purpose  than  one  which  applies  equally  to 
all  the  states,  would  transcend  the  true  boundary  of 
the  constitution.  Imposts  which  operate  as  burthens 
upon  one  section  of  the  nation,  and  as  bounties  to 
another,  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 
I am  in  favor  of  raising  by  duties  on  importations, 
as  much  money  as  may  be  adequate,  when  added  to 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  pay  the  entire  ex- 
penses of  the  federal  government,  economically  ad- 
ministered, and  no  more.  In  fixing  such  a tariff,  I 
think  it  good  policy  and  consistent  with  an  equitable 
consideration  for  every  interest,  that  due  regard 
should  be  had  to  such  agricultural  commodities  and 
productions,  and  manufactured  articles  as  can  be 
fabricated  in  abundance  and  perfection,  and  which 
are  of  essential  and  general  use. 

Taxes  collected,  indirectly  by  commerce,  are  least 
felt,  and  most  cheerfully  paid — and  if  they  can  be 
so  regulated  as  to  evolve  great  national  resources, 
and  rear  up  skilful  artificers  and  manufacturers,  the 
patriot’s  hope  would  be  consummated.  It  is  the  true 
democratic  doctrine,  as  far  as  I understand  it,  to  give 
this  incidental  protection  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  thus  give  universal  satisfaction  to  all 
liberal  minded  men,  by  extending  a general  advan- 
tage, equally  regarding  every  interest  and  every  sec- 
tion of  this  great  extended  confederacy.  If  I know 
myself,  I am  equally  the  friend  of  all,  and  the  ene- 
my of  none;  and  as  far  as  I have  capacity  to  judge, 


I have,  and  ever  shall  act  upon  this  great  principle, 
of  equal  devotion  to  every  section  and  every  interest 
of  our  common  country.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  brought  into  being  at  a time,  and 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  adapted  to  ensure  the 
greatest  wisdom  in  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  im- 
partiality in  the  administration  of  them.  The  senate 
and  house  of  representatives,  the  one  representing 
the  sovereignty,  and  the  other  the  people  of  the  se- 
veral states,  are  checks  upon  each  other,  and  to  make 
a law,  both  must  concur.  The  president  has  a check 
upon  both,  as  the  representative  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  people  of  the  several  states,  uninfluenc- 
ed by  sectional  feelings  or  local  interests.  'My  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  qualified  veto  which  the  president 
possesses  in  legislation,  is  beneficial  and  conserva- 
tive, and  1 am  opposed  to  an  “amendment  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  still  further  limit- 
ing the  veto  power.” 

I will  abide  by  the  decision  of  “a  national  conven- 
tion of  the  democratic  party,  in  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  will  give  my  support  and  influence  to  the  election 
of  the  nominee  of  said  convention,  if  not  myself 
nominated  by  said  convention.” 

The  democratic  convention  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  9th  ultimo,  nominated  and  recommend- 
ed me  as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1844; 
and,  among  other  things,  put  forth  my  political  prin- 
ciples, embracing  the  enquiries  made  by  you.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  responsive  letter,  1 refer  to  that  address, 
as  containing  a correct  view  of  my  sentiments  upon 
these  and  other  subjects. 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration  and  respect, 
I am,  truly  and  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

RH.  M.  JOHNSON. 

Messrs.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  John  Law,  Nathaniel  West, 
John  Pettit,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  and  A.  C.  Pepper , com- 
mittee. 

REPLY  OF  MR.  CASS. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb.  8,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter,  enclosing  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  democratic  convention  of  the  state  of 
Indiana,  was  addressed  to  me  at  Washington,  but  did 
not  reach  that  city  till  after  I had  left  there.  It  was 
then  forwarded  to  me  at  this  place,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  having  stopped  upon  the  route,  considera- 
ble delay  has  occurred  in  its  receipt.  I make  this 
explanation  to  account  for  that  delay. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  pro- 
posed by  the  convention,  briefly,  but  frankly;  satisfi- 
ed it  will  be  more  agreeable  to  yourselves,  and  your 
colleagues  of  the  convention,  that  I should  be  expli- 
cit, than  that  I should  be  led  into  tedious  disserta- 
tions. 

With  respect  to  a national  bank,  I have  to  remark, 
that  I have  always  entertained  doubts  of  the  power 
of  congress  to  charter  such  an  institution.  The  in- 
direct process  by  which  this  power  is  deduced  from 
a general  provision  of  that  instrument,  has  never 
been  satisfactory  to  me.  But  there  is  the  less  necea- 
sity  for  entering  more  in  detail  into  the  constitu- 
tional question,  as  it  seems  the  public  voice  has  pro- 
nounced itself,  and  justly,  against  the  incorporation 
of  any  national  bank  by  congress.  No  such  institu- 
tion should,  in  my  opinion,  be  established. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  which  relates  to 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  stales,  I reply,  that  I think  no 
such  distribution  should  be  made.  I will  state,  in  a 
few  words,  the  ground  of  this  opinion.  The  neces^ 
sary  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  must  come  from  the  people,  and 
it  must  be  supplied  by  director  indiret  taxation,  or 
by  the  sale  of  public  property.  The  general  senti- 
ment is  opposed  to  direct  taxation  by  the  general  go- 
vernment in  time  of  peace;  and  of  course,  there  are 
left  but  the  other  two  sources  of  supply  to  meet  its 
expenses.  Their  proceeds  must  constitute  the  re- 
venue of  the  country;  and  if  one  of  them  is  abstract- 
ed or  diminished,  an  additional  burden  is  thrown 
upon  the  other.  Whatever  sum  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  government  may  require,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands  make  no  part  of  it,  the 
whole  must  be  raised  by  taxation.  If  they  make 
part  of  it,  then  the  amount  of  taxation  is  diminish- 
ed by  the  sum  supplied  by  these  proceeds.  It  fol- 
lows, that  any  proposition  to  divert  the  proceeds  of 
these  lands  from  the  support  of  the  government,  is 
in  fact  but  a proposition  to  lay  taxes  upon  the  people. 
If  a permanent  annual  revenue  of  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars  is  necessary,  for  an  economical  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  and  if  two  millions  of 
these  are  produced  by  the  sales  of  public  lands,  let 
the  source  of  this  supply  be  diverted  to  some  other 
object,  and  these  two  millions  must  be  provided  by 
the  imposition  of  taxes.  All  this  is  too  clear  to  need 
further  illustration.  A proposition  then  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several 


states,  is,  in  effect,  but  a proposition  to  increase  the 
taxation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  medium  of  the  general  government,  in  order  that 
the  amount,  thus  increased,  may  be  paid  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  respective  states.  To  me  it  appears 
perfectly  clear,  that  whatever  may  be  the  anrltoal 
sum  produced  by  the  sale  of  lands,  that  sum  is  apart 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  that  it  is  just  as 
competent  for  congress  to  take  any  other  two  mil- 
lions, supposing  that  to  be  the  amount,  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  divide  them  among  the  states,  as  to 
select  for  that  purpose,  the  dollars  actually  produced 
by  the  land  sales.  It  seems  to  me,  that  such  a course 
of  action  would  be  injurious  in  practice,  dangerous 
in  principle,  and  without  warrant  in  the  constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  The  theory  of  our  political  institu- 
tions, is  familiar  to  us  all.  The  government  of  the 
confederation,  and  the  governments  of  all  the  confe- 
derated states,  have,  their  respective  rights  and  du- 
ties clearly  defined,  and  each,  within  its  proper* 
sphere,  is  independent  of  the  others;  each  raises  and 
expends  its  revenue,  and  performs  all  the  necessary 
functions  of  a sovereign  state.  What  right  has  one 
to  interfere  with  another,  unless  in  cases  marked  out 
by  the  constitution  itself?  If  the  general  govern- 
ment can  provide  a revenue  for  the  respective  states, 
and  does  provide  one,  it  is  clear  that  one  great  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  our  political  system  will  disap- 
pear, and  that  the  relations  between  the  confedera- 
tion, as  such,  and  the  individual  states  composing  it, 
will  be  wholly  changed.  Human  sagacity  cannot 
foretell  what  would  be  the  entire  result  of  this  state 
of  things,  but  it  is  easy  to  predict,  that  this  new  ap- 
plication of  the  money  power  would  give  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  a strength  never  con- 
templated by  the  American  people,  and  irreconcilea- 
ble  with  our  constitutional  organization;  and  that  it 
would  lead  to  a habit  of  dependence  on  the  part  of 
the  states,  by  which  their  efficiency  to  resist  any  en- 
croachment of  the  general  government  would  be 
paralysed.  Without  pushing  these  considerations 
further,  I conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  re- 
peating, that,  in  my  opinion,  no  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  be  made. 

The  subject  of  a protective  tariff-  has  been  so  long 
and  ably  discussed,  that  it  would  be  useless  for  me 
to  do  more  than  to  give  you  the  result  of  my  views. 
1 think,  then,  that  the  revenue  of  the  government 
ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  lowest  point  com- 
patible with  the  performance  of  it3  constitutional 
functions;  and  lhat  in  the  imposition  of  duties,  ne- 
cessary, with  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  to 
provide  this  revenue,  incidental  protection  should  be 
afforded  to  such  branches  of  American  industry  as 
may  require  it.  This  appears  to  me,  not  only  con- 
stitutional, but  called  for  by  the  great  interests  of  the 
country;  and  if  a protective  tariff,  upon  this  princi- 
ple, were  wisely  and  moderately  established,  and 
then  left  to  its  own  operation,  so  that  the  communi- 
ty could  calculate  upon  its  reasonable  duration,  and 
thus  avoid  ruinous  fluctuations,  we  might  look  for  as 
general  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement,  as  we  can 
ever  expect  in  questions  of  this  complicated  kind, 
when  local  feelings  have  been  enlisted,  which  a pru- 
dent legislature  must  consult  more  or  less,  and  en- 
deavor to  reconcile. 

A proposition  to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  is  one  which  I should  always  receive  with 
great  caution.  There  is  already  in  our  country  too 
great  a disposition  to  seek,  in  changes  of  the  laws 
and  constitutions,  remedies  for  evils  to  which  all  so- 
cieties are  more  or  less  liable,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  find  their  own  cure  in  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  causes  which  act  upon  communities.  It  is 
often  better  to  suffer  a partial  inconvenience,  than 
rashly  to  alter  the  fundamental  principles  of  a polit- 
ical system.  Stability  is  better  than  change,  when 
change  is  not  decidedly  called  for.  Iam  not  aware 
that  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power  has,  for  many 
years,  produced  any  injury  to  the  public  service. — 
On  the  contrary,  1 think  in  those  cases  where  it  has 
been  recently  interposed,  it  has  been  properly  appli- 
ed, and  that  its  action  has  been  approved  by  a great 
majority  of  the  people.  I see,  therefore,  no  practi- 
cal evil  which  demands,  in  this  respect,  a change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Should  cases 
of  that  nature  occur,  it  will  then  be  time  to  seek  the 
proper  remedy. 

Your  last  questions  regard  the  obligations  which 
the  nomination  of  a national  democratic  convention 
should  impose  upon  those  persons  whose  names  have 
been  brought  forward  in  connexion  with  the  presi- 
dency of  the  U.  S. 

In  the  summer  of  1841,  in  answer  to  an  applica- 
tion from  a committee  appointed  by  a democratic 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  I stated  my  de- 
termination not  to  suffer  my  name  to  be  used  in  this 
matter,  unless  nominated  by  a national  democratic 
convention.  To  that  declaration  I yet  adhere;  and  I 
add,  in  the  terms  of  your  question  that  I shall  give 
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my  support  and  influence  to  the  nominee  of  that  con- 
vention. 1 beg  leave,  however,  to  remark,  as  the 
subject  has  excited  discussion  in  respectable  quar- 
ters, that  I am  firmly  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
no  portion  of  the  democratic  party  will  weaken  its 
fetrength,  or  hazard  the  favorable  result  we  have  a 
right  to  expect,  by  precipitating  the  period  of  the 
meeting  of  the  convention.  The  great  object  is  a 
union  of  views,  to  prevent  the  efforts  of  the  party 
from  being  rendered  useless  by  divisions;  and  this 
union  is  best  attained  by  that  process,  which  shall 
best  ascertain  the  public  will — the  only  legitimate 
source  of  authority.  To  effect  this,  the  representa- 
tives at  the  convention  should  come  from  the  people; 
and  should  assemble  to  exercise  their  functions  in  as 
short  an  interval  before  the  presidential  election  as 
may  be  compatible  with  the  preparatory  arrange- 
ment and  investigations  which  such  a great  object 
requires.  The  people  should  have  all  the  time  pos- 
sible to  express  their  latest  will  in  the  nomination  of 
the  candidate  to  be  submitted  for  their  support. — 
Nothing  can  be  gained,  and  much  may  be  lost  by 
undue  haste-  It  may  wear  the  appearance  of  dis- 
trust of  the  people,  or  of  an  unwillingness  to  leave 
their  proper  cause  in  their  own  hands-  There,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  left  till  the  last  reasonable  moment, 
and  then  the  convention  will  be  the  fair  exponents 
of  the  will  of  their  constituents,  at  the  time  the  de- 
legated trust  is  to  be  exercised.  1 do  not  suffer  my- 
self to  doubt,  but  that  these  views  will  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  the  great  democratic  party. 

With  great  respect,  gentlemen,  I have  the  honor 
to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEWIS  CASS. 

To  Ethan  A.  Brown,  John  Law,  Nathaniel  West, 
John  Pettit,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  and  A.  C.  Pepper,  Esqrs. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A meeting  of  the  democratic  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  was  held  in  the  capitol,  on 
Friday  evening,  April  14,  Samuel  Fegely,  president, 
at  which  a report  and  the  following,  among  other  re- 
solutions, were  passed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  last 
two  completely  shut  the  democrats  ot  the  Keystone 
state  out  of  an  early  convention: 

Resolved,  That  we  have  a decided  preference  for 
our  own  favorite  candidate,  James  Buchanan,  for  the 
precidency,  and  believe  that  his  merits  as  a states- 
man and  a citizen,  his  distinguished  qualifications 
and  great  services,  and  his  political  principles  give 
him  just  claims  to  the  station;  the  democratic  party 
of  Pennsylvania  will  assert  the  high  claims  of  the 
state  and  our  candidate  before  the  national  conven- 
tion, and  acting  in  accordance  with  the  principles  by 
which  they  have  always  been  governed,  will  cheer- 
fully abide  by  the  result  of  that  nomination,  and  act 
with  that  harmony  and  zeal  with  the  democracy  of 
the  union,  which  has  heretofore  distinguished  them. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  entire  confidence  in  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  democratic  party  at'the 
next  presidential  election,  and  cannot  doubt  that 
in  sustaining  the  great  principles  of  the  party,  each 
member  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  yielding  his 
individual  preferences,  after  a nomination  made  ac- 
cording to  our  party  usages,  and  will  then  give  his 
cordial  support  to  the  nominee  of  the  national  con- 
vention. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  sug- 
gestion, already  made  by  the  democracy  of  several  of 
the  states,  that  the  national  convention  for  the  nom- 
ination of  candidates  for  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  should  be  held  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  in  May  1844. 

Resolved,  That  the  democratic  party  of  Pennsylva- 
nia should  adhere  to  its  ancient  usage  of  selecting 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  by  a democratic 
state  convention  of  delegates  assembled  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  party,  who  will  select  a 
delegation  to  represent  the  state  equal  to  the  whole 
number  of  senators  and  representatives  in  congress, 
and,  so  far  as  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  we  entirely 
disapprove  of  the  election  of  delegates  by  congres- 
sional districts. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  a democratic  state 
convention  be  held  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  A.  D. 
1844,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  in  the  state  le- 
gislature, and  senatorial  districts  according  to  the 
representation  to  which  they  may  severally  be  en- 
titled, and,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  as  much 
uniformity  as  may  be  practicable  as  to  the  times  of 
the  election  of  delegates  throughout  the  state,  it  is 
recommended  that  such  delegates  be  elected  in  the 
several  counties  at  any  time  succeeding  the  1st  of 
January,  A.  D.  1844. 

Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  the  convention  of 
the  4th  March  1844,  will  have  the  important  duties 
to  perform  of  selecting  suitable  delegates  to  repre- 
sent the  state  in  the  national  convention,  forming  an 
electoral  ticket,  and  also  of  nominating  a candidate 


to  be  supported  by  the  democratic  party  in  October 
1844,  for  the  high  and  important  office  of  governor 
of  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  recommended  to  the  sever- 
al counties  to  give  such  notice  of  the  primary  and 
county  meetings,  as  will  procure  a full  attendance  of 
the  members  of  the  party  from  which  will  be  select- 
ed delegates,  who  will  faithfully  promote  the  wishes 
as  well  as  the  important  interests  of  the  people  they 
represent. 
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THE  MAY  MEETING. 

At  the  May  meeting,  held  on  the  2d  inst.  Albert 
Gallatin,  president,  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  Doct.  De 
Witt,  vice  presidents,  a large  number  of  members 
and  several  distinguished  strangers  attended.  Mr. 
Catherwood’s  beautiful  engravings  of  the  magnificent 
ruins  of  Yucatan  were  conveniently  disposed  around 
the  room. 

Stephens’  Yucatan.  In  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings Mr.  Wetmore,  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  referred  to  those  drawings  illustrating 
the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens’  dur- 
ing his  recent  tour  in  Yucatan.  It  was  well  known 
that  Mr.  S.  had  now  given  to  the  world  his  complete 
written  description  of  his  extraordinary  discoveries. 
The  engravings  which  accompany  the  published  vo- 
lumes were  necessarily  on  too  minute  a scale  to  af- 
ford an  adequate  idea  of  the  vast  and  magnificent  su- 
perstructures, the  remains  of  which  were  found  in 
that  interesting  country,  or  of  the  very  beautiful 
sculptured  decorations  which  adorned  them.  That 
portion  of  the  labor  which  was  to  bring  before  our 
observation  a more  perfect  and  satisfactory  repre- 
sentation of  these  relics  of  a forgotten  race,  was  re- 
served for  Mr.  Catherwood,  the  companion  and  friend 
of  the  traveller.  How  well  that  work  has  been  ac- 
complished, the  society  had  now  the  means  of  judg- 
ing, and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  creditable 
to  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  artist  and  antiquarian. 
Having  accomplished  his  principal  task  by  giving  to 
the  world  a full,  graphic,  and  faithful  description  of 
these  ruined  cities  and  temples,  Mr.  Stephens  now 
proposed  to  complete  his  valuable  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  historical  and  scientific  research,  by 
publishing  an  edition  of  the  drawings  on  the  scale 
there  represented. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  W.  submitted  a 
prospectus  of  the  work,  issued  by  the  Brothers  Har- 
per. The  size  will  be  the  imperial  folio.  The  plates 
28  inches  by  20,  or  the  same  dimensions  with  Hum- 
boldt’s 'Mexico.  It  will  be  issued  in  20  monthly 
numbers,  at  five  dollars  per  number,  each  to  contain 
five  engravings,  to  be  executed  in  the  highest  grade 
of  art,  with  letter  press  fully  describing  the  buildings 
and  subjects  represented:  the  whole  forming  four 
volumes,  at  $100  for  the  set.  Mr.  Wetmore  offered 
the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  recent  discoveries  of  ruined  ci- 
ties, exhibiting  a style  and  architectnre  different  from 
any  elsewhere  found,  the  remains  of  a people  whose 
name  and  history  are  unknown,  have  given  a new  as- 
pect to  the  American  continent,  and  afford  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  subjects  for  historical  re- 
search. 

Resolved,  That  the  valuable  works  on  Central  Ame- 
rica and  Yucatan,  by  our  distinguished  associate,  Mr. 
Stephens,  by  whom  the  remains  of  fifty-one  cities 
were  visited,  and  forty-seven  of  them  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  civilized  world,  have  added  greatly  to 
the  scanty  knowledge  before  possessed  of  these  re- 
gions and  throw  light  upon  the  important  questions 
that  are  yet  to  be  solved  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
the  races  by  whom  they  were  inhabited;  and  that  the 
fuller  illustration  of  those  antiquities  on  a larger  scale 
by  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  with  accurate  sci- 
entific details  of  architecture  and  art,  is  a worthy  ob- 
ject of  American  enterprise,  and  may  be  fitly  regard- 
ed as  a debt  which  the  new  world  owes  to  the  old. 

Professor  Robinson  seconded  the  resolutions,  and 
observed,  that  the  proposed  work  would  have  a very 
important  and  happy  influence  both  in  elevating  our 
national  character,  in  connection  with  literature  and 
the  arts,  and  in  inducing  further  investigation  on  the 
subject  of  these  interesting  antiquities.  In  a little 
while,  the  field  of  discovery  in  Central  America 
will  be  occupied  by  Europeans.  Views  in  China  are 
already  announced,  and  it  will  be  well  for  America 
if  we  can  anticipate  the  artists  that  will  soor.  be  found 
in  Yucatan,  by  a work  like  this. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  the  first  vice  president,  after  ob- 
serving that  he  had  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
remarks  on  the  subject  under  discussion,  which  was 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  highest  enthusiasm — paid 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  Stephens’  (who  was  not 
present,)  and  his  co-laborer,  Mr.  Catherwood,  for 
their  arduous  efforts,  and  stupendous  discoveries, 
which  afford  means  of  salving  doubts,  and  testing 


theories,  with  regard  to  those  races  who  inhabited 
this  continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  by  persons 
of  European  descent.  In  this  view,  the  edifice  deli- 
neated in  these  drawings  are  of  equal,  or  indeed 
greater  importance,  than  the  round  towers  of  Ireland, 
or  the  ruins  of  Pajslum;  and  even  Pelra,  with  the 
other  wonders  disclosed  in  the  glowing  narrative, 
which  first  brought  their  associate  to  the  notice  of 
his  countrymen;  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  as  l^orks 
of  art,  are  inferior  to  these  American  antiquities,  and 
lose  their  pre-eminent  significance,  when  contrasted 
with  the  colossal  works  of  Uxmal,  and  the  inferences 
tobededuced  from  them.  He  concluded  by  saying  that 
the  society  would  be  highly  honored  by  the  connec- 
tion of  its  names  with  that  of  Mr.  Stephens,  in  the 
proposed  work. 

Several  other  gentlemen  advocated  the  resolutions, 
which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  president,  before  putting  the  question,  said 
that  it  was  already  known  to  a part  of  the  members 
that  he  had  paid  some  attention  to  the  antiquities  of 
America.  He  possessed,  as  they  were  probably  aware, 
little  imagination.  He  was  a matter  of  fact  person; 
and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  wished  these  drawings 
to  come  before  the  world.  Here  was  truth,  not 
fancy.  Look  at  the  accounts  and  sketches  of  Palen- 
que,  formerly  given;  and  how  were  they  made?  Af- 
ter the  death  of  the  architect,  one  having  been  stolen, 
and  one  transcribed,  there  was  no  certainty  of  their 
correctness.  Here,  there  was  the  greatest.  He 
would  add  but  a single  remark.  They  had  among 
them  a gentleman  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  great  profit  to  the  pub- 
lic. And  this  great  traveller,  Mr.  Catherwood,  was 
the  same  man  who  made  these  drawings  on  the  spots 
which  they  represent;  and  the  fact  of  his  intimate 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  various  archi- 
tecture of  other  lands,  gives  them  great  value  and 
importance.  Mr.  Gallatin  concluded  by  remarking 
that  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the  language  of  the  re- 
solutions, that  this  was  a debt  which  the  new  world 
owes  to  the  old.  We  live  upon  their  literature;  and 
it  is  the  least  return  which  we  can  make  them. 

Washington’s  playful  letter.  The  president 
said  that  he  had  lately  received  from  Mr.  Cochran, 
for  the  society,  an  autograph  letter  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, which  he  should  request  the  secretary  to  read, 
as  he  thought  it  both  interesting  and  valuable,  as 
showing  the  simplicity  of  his  character,  the  incon- 
veniences of  the  times  when  it  was  written,  and  the 
great  economy  of  his  style  of  living  when  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  Arperican  armies.  The  rev.  Mr. 
Walters,  through  whom  it  had  come,  rose  to  say, 
that  in  intention  it  had  been  presented  by  Mr.  Coch- 
ran to  the  society  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  was  entire- 
ly owing  to  accident  that  it  had  remained  so  long  in 
his  possession — and  remarked,  that  it  was  particular- 
ly interesting,  as  being  almost  the  only  letter  of  a 
playful  character  which  had  been  found  among  the 
papers  of  the  father  of  his  country.  The  letter  was 
then  read  by  Mr.  Jay  as  follows: 

West  Point,  An't  16th,  ’ V 9. 

Dr.  Doct:  I have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs. 
Livingston  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow;  but  ought  I 
not  to  apprize  them  of  their  fare?  As  I hate  decep- 
tion, even  where  the  imagination  only  is  concerned, 

I will. 

It  is  needless  to  premise  that  my  table  is  large  en- 
ough to  hold  the  ladies — of  this  they  had  ocular 
proof  yesterday.  To  say  how  it  is  usually  covered 
is  rather  more  essential,  and  this  shall  be  the  purport 
of  my  letter. 

Since  our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had 
a ham  (sometimes  a shoulder)  of  bacon,  to  grace  the  „ 
head  of  the  table,  a piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the 
foot — and  a small  dish  of  greens  or  beans  (almost 
imperceptible)  decorates  the  centre.  When  the  cook 
has  a mind  to  cut  a figure,  (and  this,  I presume,  he 
will  attempt  to  do  to-morrow,)  we  have  two  beef 
stake  pyes,  or  dishes  of  crabs  in  addition,  one  on 
each  side  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space,  and  re- 
ducing the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to  about 
six  feet,  which,  without  them,  would  be  near  twelve 
apart.  Of  late,  he  had  the  surprizing  luck  to  discov- 
er, that  apples  will  make  pies,  and  it’s  a question  if, 
amidst  the  violence  of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one 
of  apples,  instead  of  having  both  of  beef. 

If  the  ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entertainment, 
and  will  submit  to  partake  of  it  on  plates — once  tin, 
but  now  iron,  (not  become  so  by  theloborof  scouer- 
ing)  I shall  be  happy  to  see  them. 

1 am,  dr.  Dr.  yr.  most  obed.  servt. 

GO.  WASHINGTON. 

(Superscribed)  Dr.  Cochran,  New  Windsor. 

Centennial  celebration.  The  secretary  sub- 
mitted an  invitation  from  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal society  to  join  with  them  in  the  second  centennial 
celebration  of  the  confederation  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colonies,  on  the  29th  May  instant,  at  Boston 
when  a discourse  will  be  delivered  by  the  lion.  Holm 
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Quincy  Adams.  On  motion  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  the 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  the  president  was  au- 
thorized to  appoint  delegates  to  represent  the  so- 
ciety. 

National  Institute.  A circular  was  also  sub- 
mitted from  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  for  the  promotion  of  science,  to  the  scien- 
tific and  learned  societies  throughout  the  U.  States, 
announcing  the  postponement  of  the  general  meeting 
of  the  institute  to  the  1st  April,  1844. 

Italian  Scientific  Society.  A letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Ombroli,  the  United  States  consul  at  Flo- 
rence, announcing  the  transmission  of  an  abstract  of 
the  diary  of  the  forth  convention  of  the  scientific 
men  of  Italy,  held  at  Padua,  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  of  Florence,  in  which  are  mentioned 
the  princiual  subjects  treated  and  discussed  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  same. 

Another  silver  button.  A communication  was 
received  from  Wm.  B.  Crosby,  esq.,  presenting  to  the 
society  a hollow  silver  button,  in  which  a note  was 
contained  recovered  from  a spy  employed  by  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  during  our  revolution,  by  means  sim- 
ilar to  those  mentioned  in  an  anecdote  recently  rela- 
ted by  Gep.  Talmadge. 


THE  MONTEREY  AFFAIR. 


COMMODORE  JONES— CORRESPONDENCE. 

Flog-ship  United  States, 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  22,  1842. 
Sir:  My  letter  No.  12,  dated  March  10th,  inform- 
ed you  of  my  arrival  at  this  place,  and  the  necessity 
of  caulking  the  ship  outside  before  she  could  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage.  That  operation  having  been 
completed  in  the  best  manner,  and  the  most  of  our 
stores  and  water  replenished,  I shall  proceed  to  sea 
on  Thursday  morning  in  further  execution  of  your 
orders.  ###*■# 

There  is  some  speculation  afloat  as  to  the  large  in- 
crease of  naval  force  sent  to  the  Pacific  by  France 
and  England.  The  latter  is  not  well  satisfied  as  to' 
the  object  of  France,  and  it  has  been  intimated  to 
me  by  a high  functionary,  residing  near  the  imperial 
court,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  France  to  take  pos- 
session of  and  colonize  one  of  the  South  Sea  islands, 
to  be  maintained  as  a permanent  naval  depot. 

I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a list  of  the  French 
and  English  squadrons  now  in  the  Pacific,  but  there 
is  a large  increase  of  ships  of  both  navies,  and  the 
French  ships  have  carried  out  troops.  Two  cor- 
vettes sailed  hence  on  Thursday  last,  each  having 
120  extra  troops  on  board.  The  English  flag  ship, 
now  in  the  Pacific,  is  the  Dublin,  (razee,)  bearing  the 
flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Thomas,  who  has  recently  re- 
lieved Admiral  Ross;  the  latter  I found  here  in  the 
President,  on  his  way  to  England,  whither  he  sailed 
a week  ago.  * * * * 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 

Commanding  Pacific  squadron. 
The  hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Flag-ship  U.  States,  Callao  Bay,  May  21,  1842. 
Sir:  In  my  letter  No.  14,  written  at  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro, 1 stated  what  was  there  rumored  in  reference  to 
the  movements  of  the  French  squadron  in  those  seas, 
and  I now  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  a strong 
expedition,  consisting  ot  several  ships  of  war,  trans- 
ports, and  storeships,  having  on  board,  it  is  said, 
1,200  artillerymen,  with  heavy  ordnance,  all  the  ap- 
purtenances for  siege  or  fortifying  against  attack, 
sailed  from  Valparaiso  in  March,  destination  alto- 
gether conjectural:  some  supposing  New  Zealand, 
(this  is  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Thomas,  the  English 
commander  on  the  station;)  some  Tahiti,  some  the 
Marquesas,  and  some  the  Sandwich  Islands;  while 
there  are  others  who  fix  the  Californias  as  the  point 
of  debarkation.  I incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 

Had  I been  on  the  station  at  the  time,  I might 
have  considered  it  my  duty  to  have  followed  this  ex- 
pedition, should  its  course  have  been  directed  to- 
wards tbe  Washington  or  Sandwich  Islands,  or  any 
point  on  the  coast  of  our  own  continent  washed  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  to  have  propounded  certain 
interrogatories  to  the  French  commander  touching 
the  object  of  so  formidable  an  expedition,  fitted  out 
with  so  much  secrecy  as  to  have  eluded  the<observa- 
tion  even  of  Great  Britain,  her  ever-watchful  rival. 
From  the  civil  appointments  and  equipage  of  this 
expedition,  colonization  is  undoubtedly  its  object,  but 
the  point  of  settlement  is  yet  unknown;  perhaps 
more  than  one  is  contemplated,  as  reinforcements 
are  constantly  passing  on. 

The  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  by  any 
European  governments  would  be  most  disastrous  to 
our  whale  fisheries  and  commercial  interest  in  these 
seas;  for,  unless  they  are  suffered  to  remain  mutual 
ground,  upon  which  the  ships,  whether  of  commerce 


or  war,  of  all  nations  may  at  all  times  meet  in  per- 
fect safety,  without  being  subjected  to  the  bellige- 
rent operations  or  laws  of  any  European  or  other 
rivals,  it  would  be  found  most  difficult,  nay,  impos- 
sible for  the  U.  States  to  afford  even  a shadow  of  pro- 
tection to  her  commercial  enterprise  in  this  quarter. 
Next  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia is  deserving  the  attention  of  our  government,  as 
regards  the  extension  and  protection  of  our  com- 
mercial interest  in  this  region.  And  last,  though 
perhaps  not  least,  is  the  Washington  group,  which 
our  country  claims  by  right  of  discovery,  as  well  as 
by  occupation,  it  having  been  actually  taken  posses- 
sion of,  fortified,  and  held  many  months  by  Commo- 
dore Porter  during  the  late  war  with  England. 

These  are  questions  which  do  not  properly  fall 
within  the  sphere  of  my  duties  as  commander  of  a 
squadron,  nevertheless  it  is  not  impossible  but  what, 
as  one  step  follows  another,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
me  to  interpose  by  the  assertion  of  our  national  com- 
mercial rights,  in  case  they  are  infringed,  by  any 
power  within  the  limits  of  my  command.  I there- 
fore deem  it  of  great  importance  that  I should  be 
explicitly  instructed  as  to  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  suspicious  movements  of 
France,  whose  object  is  doubtless  better  known  at 
Washington  now  than  it  is  out  here.  To  this  end,  I 
shall  send  one  of  the  vessels  to  Panama,  in  Decem- 
ber, to  facilitate  and  make  certain  the  arrival  of  any 
messenger  you  may  think  proper  to  despatch,  as  it  is 
by  a special  messenger  only  that  we  can  rely  for 
speedy  or  certain  communication.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  may  rest  assured  that,  while  I shall  exer- 
cise the  utmost  vigilance  in  watching  over  our  inte- 
rest of  every  nature  in  these  seas,  I shall  be  extreme- 
ly cautious  to  avoid  collision,  or  in  any  way  disturb 
the  peace  and  harmony  subsisting  between  our  own 
and  foreign  governments. 

Our  consul  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  having  left 
this  station  some  months  since  for  Washington,  to 
communicate  important  information  to  (he  govern- 
ment, I am  not  without  hope  of  hearing  from  you 
very  soon — indeed,  by  the  next  arrival — consequent- 
ly, I shall  confine  this  ship’s  cruising  to  the  coast  of 
Chili  and  Peru  until  I do  hear  from  Washington,  so 
that  I may  be  in  place  to  promptly  execute  your 
commands.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient 
servant,  THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 

Commanding  Pacific  squadron. 

The  hon.  secretary  of  the  navy. 

[confidential.] 

Flag-ship  United  States,  at  sea,  Sep.  13,  1842. 

Lat.  4°  21'  S.  Long.  86°  42'  40"  W. 

Sir:  I am  again  at  sea,  and  refer  you  to  the  ac- 
companying paper,  marked  A,  for  the  cause  of  my 
very  sudden  and  unexpected  departure  with  the 
squadron  from  the  port  of  Callao  and  coast  of  Peru. 

It  was  not  until  late  on  Saturday,  the  3d  inst.  that 
my  suspicions  were  awakened  as  to  Admiral  Tho- 
mas’s intentions,  when  I immediately  repaired  to 
Lima  to  confer  with  Mr.  Pickett,  our  charge  at  that 
court,  and  with  whom  on  this  as  on  other  occasions 
I had  full  and  free  consultation,  and  the  result  of  our 
conference  is  now  in  progress  of  execution,  so  far 
as  that  I am  on  my  way  to  the  coast  of  Mexico  and 
California,  there  to  be  governed  as  circumstances 
may  dictate  when  I shall  have  reached  the  scene  of 
action. 

The  Dublin,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  Thomas,  sailed  from  Callao  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  inst.  having  previously  despatched  the 
“Carysfort”  and  “Champion,”  all  under  sealed  or- 
ders. I should  have  followed  the  next  evening,  but 
was  prevented  by  want  of  wind.  In  the  interim  our 
vessels  took  in  all  the  provisions  and  stores  needed 
that  could  be  obtained  at  Callao,  and  put  to  sea  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  and  we  are  now  crowding 
all  sail  on  the  direct  course  for  Mexico. 

That  this  proceeding  is  calculated  to  excite  your 
apprehensions  as  to  our  discretion,  I am  very  free  to 
admit;  but  I beg  to  assure  you  that  no  precipitate 
steps  will  be  taken  by  which  aggression  will  be 
justly  chargeable  on  me;  at  the  same  time  I shall  not 
shrink  from  any  responsibility  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  honor  and  interest  of  our  country  may  re- 
quire. My  situation,  I can  but  think,  is  one  of  grea- 
ter embarrassment  than  has  ever  before  fallen  on 
any  of  our  naval  commanders  abroad;  but  I have  not 
the  least  disposition  to  transfer  it  to  the  shoulders  of 
another.  I am  proud,  however,  of  having  it  in  my 
power  to  say  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  that  very  discreet  and  able  representative 
of  the  United  States  at  Lima,  the  honorable  J.  C. 
Pickett,  and  myself,  upon  the  various  international 
questions  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  discuss  since 
1 have  been  on  this  station,  and  I need  scarcely  add 
that  the  harmony  and  good  will  which  prevails  in 
this  squadron  assure  me  and  the  nation  that  “every 
man  will  do  his  duty”  when  his  country  calls. 


Your  last  orders  to  me  are  my  sailing  orders,  dat- 
ed 10th  December,  1841,  nearly  nine  months  ago, 
since  which  I have  not  a scrip  of  a pen  from  the  na- 
vy department;  I am,  therefore,  forced  to  the  belief 
that  your  communications  must  still  be  detained 
somewhere  on  the  uncertain  route  of  all  communi-  # 
cations  between  the  department  and  this  station 
hence,  in  all  that  I may  do  I shall  confine  mysek 
strictly  to  what  I may  suppose  would  be  your  views 
and  orders,  had  you  the  means  of  communicating 
them  to  me. 

The  Creole  affair,  the  right  of  search,  the  mission 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  the  sailing  of  a strong  squadron 
from  France  under  sealed  orders  for  the  military  oc- 
cupation (as  it  now  turns  out)  of  the  Marquesas  and 
Washington  Islands,  new  difficulties  between  the  U. 
States  and  Mexico,  the  well-founded  rumor  of  a ces- 
sion of  the  Californias,  and,  lastly,  the  secret  move- 
ments of  the  English  naval  force  in  this  quartef,  so 
much  at  variance  with  their  hitherto  practice  of  re. 
gularly  advertising  the  intended  sailing  of  their  ships, 
have  all  occurred  since  the  date  of  your  last  orders 
to  me;  consequently,  I am  without  instructions  or  the 
slightest  intimation  as  to  your  views  and  wishes  upon 
what  I consider  as  almost  a vita)  question  to  the 
United  States — the  occupation  of  California  by  Great 
Britain,  under  a secret  treaty  with  Mexico.  In  this 
dilemma  all  that  I can  promise  is  a faithful  and  zeal- 
ous application  of  my  best  abilities  to  promote  and 
sustain  the  honor  and  welfare  of  my  country. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  &c. 
your  obedient  servant,  THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 
Commanding  Pacific  squadron. 

To  the  hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

A. 

Flag-ship  United  States,  at  sea,  Sept.  8,  1842. 

Lat.  120  15\  s.  Long.  770  371  yy. 

Gentlemen:  I lay  before  you  a letter  from  Mr. 
John  Parrott,  United  States  consul  at  Mazatlan, 
enclosing  the  Mexican  “El  Cosmopolita,”  of  June 
4.  1842,  which  contains  the  manifesto  of  the  Mexican 
government,  transmitting  a certain  letter  addressed 
to  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  consular  agents  of  all  foreign 
states,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  pending  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico, from  which  it  is  quite  probable  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  are  at  war. 

I also  lay  before  you  a newspaper  published  at  Bos- 
ton, (United  States,)  containing  a paragraph  taken 
from  the  New  Orleans  Advertiser,  of  the  19th  of 
April  1842,  asserting,  on  what  the  New  Orleans  edi- 
tor considers  “ authentic ” information,  that  Mexico 
has  ceded  the  Californias  to  Great  Britain  for  seven 
millions  of  dollars.  In  corroboration  of  the  reported 
cession  of  the  Californias  to  Great  Britain,  I have  to 
inform  you  that  the  whole  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
naval  force  under  rear  admiral  Richard  Thomas 
(filled  with  extra  provisions)  has  suddenly  and  with 
the  utmost  secrecy  of  purpose  left  the  coast  ol  Chili 
and  Peru,  under  sealed  orders  just  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land; and  as  I have  good  reason  to  believe  is  now  on 
its  way  to  Panama,  where  it  will  be  reinforced  by 
troops,  &c.  from  the  West  Indies,  destined  for  the 
occupation  of  California. 

Regarding  the  foregoing  movement  of  the  British 
fleet,  in  connexion  with  the  indecorous  and  menacing 
letter  of  the  Mexican  minister,  Jose  Maria  de  Boca- 
negra,  to  Mr.  Webster,  sent  forth  to  the  world  under 
such  extraordinary  circumstances,  and  in  such  dis- 
courteous terms  as  almost  positive  confirmation  of 
the  rumors  above  alluded  to,  and  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Mexico  towards 
the  United  States,  I have  called  you  together  to  get 
the  benefit  of  your  opinions  and  advice  as  to  the;  em- 
ployment of  the  small  naval  force  at  my  disposal,  so 
as  to  best  promote  the  interests  and  preserve  the  hon- 
or of  our  country  thus' suddenly  jeoparded. 

THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 
Commanding  Pacific  squadron. 

To  Captain  James  Armstrong,  . 7 

Commander  C.  A.  Stribling.  V U.  S.  navy. 
Commander  Thomas  A.  Dornin,  ) 

After  a full  and  free  examination  of  the  matters 
above  submitted,  the  following  questions  were  sever- 
ally put  and  respectively  aiiswered: 

Question  1st.  Is  the  rumor  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  reported  cession 
of  the  Californias  by  Mexico  to  Great  Britain,  suffi- 
ciently probable  to  justify  the  withdrawal  of  all  or 
any  material  portion  of  our  naval  iorce  from  the 
boasts  of  Peru  and  Chili  to  send  the  same  to  Cali- 
fornia? 

Answer.  Yes,  without  doubt — there  being  no  ab- 
solute necessity  for  more  than  one  vessel  (in  addition 
to  the  store-ship  Relief)  remaining  at  or  near  Callao 
at  this  time;  and  whether  we  are  at  peace  or  war, 
the  employment  of  our  squadron  on  the  Mexican 
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coast,  besides  being  highly  beneficial  to  the  security  j 
of  our  citizens  and  their  property,  would  be  no  less 
instructive  to  our  officers  as  afi'ording  favorable  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  much  useful  knowledge  in  the 
line  of  their  profession  while  cruising  on  that  coast, 
and  in  sailing  to  and  from  that  distant  station. 
^Question  2d.  Under  what  circumstances,  if  any 
would  it  be  proper  to  anticipate  Great  Britain  in  her 
contemplated  military  occupation  of  California? 

Answer.  In  case  the  United  States  and  Mexico  are 
at  war,  it  would  be  our  bounden  duty  to  possess  our- 
selves of  every  point  and  port  in  California  which 
we  could  take  and  defend  without  much  embarass- 
ment  to  our  operations  on  the  ocean.  And  if  the 
views  of  the  late  President  Monroe,*  as  expressed 
in  his  celebrated  message  to  congress,  December  2, 
1823,  are  still  received  as  the  avowed  and  fixed  poli- 
cy of  our  country,  as  it  undouotedly  is  our  interest, 
under  the  inherent  attribute  of  self  preservation, 
which  all  independent  nations  have  the  indubitable 
right  to  exercise,  we  should  consider  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Californias  by  any  European  pow- 
er, but  more  particularly  by  our  great  commercial 
rival  England,  and  especially  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, as  a measure  so  decidedly  hostile  to  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  as  not  only  to  warrant 
but  to  make  it  our  duty  to  forestall  the  design  of  ad- 
miral Thomas  if  possible,  by  supplanting  the  Mexi- 
can flag  with  that  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey, 
San  Franciscd,  and  any  other  tenable  points  within 
the  territory  said  to  have  been  recently  ceded  by  se- 
cret treaty  to  Great  Britain. 

It  was  further  recommended  and  advised  that  the 
“frigate  United  States,”  flag  ship  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  accompamad  by  the  sloop  Cyane,  proceed 
with  all  possible  despatch  for  the  coast  of  California, 
there  to  act  as  circumstances  and  the  honor  of  our 
country  may  require;  and  to  despatch  the  Dale  to  con- 
veyjan  express  messenger  to  Washington, via  Panama, 
and  to  obtain  at  the  last  named  place  the  latest  intel- 
ligence from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  inquire 
into  the  real  object  of  admiral  Thomas’s  sudden  and 
mysterious  departure  from  Callao. 

JAMES  ARMSTRONG,  capt.  U.  S.  JV. 

Commanding  frigate  United  Stales. 
C.  K.  STRIBL1NG,  commander, 

Commanding  U.  S.  ship  Cyane. 
THOMAS  A.  DORNIN,  commander, 

Commanding  U.  S.  ship  Dale. 
Concurred  in  THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 

Commanding  Pacific  squadron,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Consulate  of  the  United  States, 

Mazatlan , June  22,  1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  a newspaper  of 
the  4lh  of  June  containing  correspondence  between 
this  government  and  our  minister  in  Mexico  on  the 
subject  of  Texas. 

From  the  tone  of  this  correspondence,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  our  minister  will  be  re-called  from 
Mexico  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  correspon- 
dence at  Washington,  and  that  it  is  highly  probable 
there  will  be  a war  between  the  two  countries. 

General  Thompson  has  made  several  formal  de- 
mands of  this  government,  none  of  which  have  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  replied  to. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  our  minister  at  Mexi- 
co has  been  forcing  very  hard  our  claims  on  this 
country,  and  that  in  order  to  screen  itself  from  the 
payment  of  the  same,  this  government  has  raised  the 
Texas  question,  with  the  view  of  prolonging  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  awarded  under  the  convention 
between  the  two  countries. 

I do  not  expect  the  reply  to  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Bocanegra  will  arrive  at  Mexico  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  August,  that  the  whole  may  be  laid  before 
congress.  I shall  embrace  the  earliest  opportunities 
that  may  from  time  to  time  offer  to  acquaint  you  with 
all  that  takes  place.  I remain,  most  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  PARROTT,  consul. 
To  com.  Ap  Catesby  Jones, 

Commanding  the  United  States  naval  forces  Paci- 
fic ocean  Valparaiso  or  Callao. 

Flag  ship  United  Stales, 

Bay  of  Monterey  de  California , 
October  24, 1842. 

Sir:  My  letter  of  the  13th  of  September  (No.  29, 
confidential)  apprized  you  of  my  sudden  departure 
from  Callao,  and  the  reasons  for  that  movement. 

On  the  same  day  the- Dale  parted  company,  bound 
to  Panama  under  the  annexed  order,  (marked  A No. 
1.)  From  the  13th  of  September  to  the  19th  of  Oc- 
tober, nothing  worthy  of  note  transpired,  not  having 
seen  a single  strange  sail  north  of  the  equator. 


*See  also  ex-president  J.  Q.  Adams’  message  to  con- 
gress, March  15,  1826,  explanatory  of  his  motives  lor 
Bending  delegates  to  the  Panama  congress. 


At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  October  19  (the 
Cyane  in  company)  we  were  close  in  with  Point 
Pinos,  the  southern  point  of  this  bay.  At  meridian 
of  the  same  day,  under  the  English  colors,  I boarded 
a Mexican  barque,  a few  hours  from  Monterey,  the 
master  of  which  was  a foreigner,  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  under  the  Mexican  flag,  but  was  utter- 
ly ignorant,  or  professed  to  be' so,  of  any  difficulties 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  believed 
that  the  latest  accounts  from  the  United  States  were 
up  to  January  1,  1842,  and  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
the  first  of  May! 

At  2h.  45m.  P.  M.  I anchored,  under  our  own  pro- 
per flag,  the  two  ships  as  close  to  what  is  called  the 
Castle  of  Monterey — a dilapidated  work  mounting 
eleven  guns — as  the  depth  of  the  water  would  allow, 
with  springs  on  the  cables  and  every  thing  ready  for 
attack  or  defence,  anxiously  expecting  a visit  from 
some  American  or  neutral  resident,  from  whom  I 
might  obtain  disinterested  information,  the  better  to 
enable  me  to  understand  the  true  relations  between 
the  two  countries;  but  no  such  person  came  near  me. 
At  length  a boat  bearing  the  Mexican  flag,  conveying 
two  officers,  approached  the  ship;  trepidation  was 
manifest  in  their  deportment,  and  such  was  their  re- 
serve that  nothing  satisfactory  or  even  coherent  could 
be  extracted  from  them,  except  that  they  had  never 
heard  of  any  difficulties  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  knew  nothing  of  war;  that  there 
was  no  late  news  from  Mexico  or  the  United  States, 
&c.  &c. 

From  the  mate  of  a ship,  wearing  Americanc  colors 
at  an  anchor  near  me,  whom  I had  called  on  board, 

I learned  that  the  ship,  the  Fame  of  Boston,  was  re- 
cently from  the  Sandwich  Islands;  that  herdeparture 
from  Woahoof  had  been  delayed  a week  or  two  in 
consequence  of  late  letters  from  Mazatlan,  reporting 
war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States;  that  they 
approached  the  coast  cautiously,  believing  that  there 
was  war,  but  had  heard  nothing  later  since  their  ar- 
rival; that  there  was  also  a report  on  the  coast  that 
England  was  to  take  possession  of  the  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  to  guaranty  to  Mexico  the  possession 
of  Old  or  Lower  California — thus  in  a measure  cor- 
roborating the  impressions  under  which  I had  left 
Lima. 

The  stir  on  shore  was  now  general,  tho  guns  on  the 
castle  were  manned,  and  every  thing  seemed  pre- 
pared for  using  them.  Horsemen  were  collecting, 
and  messengers  appeared  to  be  passing  to  and  fro  in 
every  direction;  in  short,  every  thing  that  I could  see 
or  hear  seemed  to  strengthen  the  impressions  under 
which  I entered  the  port,  and  none  more  so  than  that 
no  Americon  citizen  came  on  board,  although  I 
knew  that  there  were  or  ought  to  have  been  several 
of  my  countrymen  in  Monterey. 

The  lime  for  action  had  now  arrived;  whilst  no- 
thing had  occurred  to  shake  my  belief  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  hostilities  with  Mexico,  the  reiterated  ru- 
mored cession  of  California  to  England  was  strength- 
ened by  what  I have  already  related.  Hence  no  time 
was  to  be  lost,  as  another  day  might  bring  Admiral 
Thomas  with  a superior  force  to  take  possession  in 
the  name  of  his  sovereign,  or  General  Micheltorena, 
the  new  governor  general  of  California,  might  ap- 
pear to  defend  his  capital,  within  less  than  three 
days’  march  of  which  he  was  then  said  to  be.  If  I 
took  possession  of  the  country  a,nd  held  it  by  right 
of  conquest  in  war,  and  there  was  war  with  Mexico, 
all  would  be  right;  then  if  the  English  should  come 
and  claim  under  a treaty  of  cession,  as  such  treaties 
do  not  give  title  till  possession  is  had,  I should  have 
established  a legal  claim  for  my  country  to  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  at  least  have  placed  her  upon 
strong  grounds  for  forcible  retention  or  amicable  ne- 
gotiations, as  after  circumstances  might  dictate.  If 
Admiral  Thomas  should  afterwards  arrive  and  at- 
tempt to  supplant  our  flag  on  shore,  the  marines  of 
the  squadron  to  man  the  guns  on  the  fort,  without 
weakening  our  ships,  would  ensure  us  the  victory, 
and  the  responsibility  would  rest  on  the  English  com- 
mander. On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  amicable  relations  had  been  restored  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico — that  Mexico  had  not 
parted  with  the  Californias,  and  that  at  the  time  I de- 
manded and  took  possession  of  Monterey  there  was 
no  war,  the  responsibility  of  the  act  at  first  might 
seem  to  rest  on  me,  certainly  not  upon  our  govern- 
ment, who  gave  no  orders  upon  the  subject:  but  if  I 
am  right  (and  of  which  there  can  be  but  little  doubt) 
in  assigning  to  Mexico  the  altitude  of  a nation  hav- 
ing declared  conditional  war,  then,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  Mexico  is  the  aggressor,  and 
as  such  is  responsible  for  all  evils  and  consequences 
resulting  from  the  hostile  and  menacing  position  in 
which  she  placed  herself  on  the  4th  of  June  last. 

But  I may  be  wrong  loto  ccelo  in  all  my  deductions 
and  conclusions;  if  so,  I may  forfeit  my  commission 

t It  is  a curious  fact  mat  the  latest  news  from  Mexico 
is  often  received  at  Monterey  via  Sandwich  Islands. 


and  all  that  I have  acquired  in  seven  and  thirty  years» 
devotion  to  my  country’s  service. 

Terrible  as  such  a consequence  would  be  to  me 
and  to  my  family,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  deter  me 
from  doing  what  I believed  to  be  my  duty,  when  a 
concatenation  of  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  events 
rendered  prompt  and  energetic  action  necessary  for 
the  honor  and  interest  of  my  country.  Come  what 
will,  I have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  believing  that, 
however  severely  my  judgment  may  be  condemned’ 
no  one  will  question  the  motives  which  impelled  me 
to  action. 

Thus  arguing— whether  right  or  wrong,  1 had  no 
means  beyond  the  limits  of  my  squadron  for  deter- 
mining—I decided,  under  all  circumstances,  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  take  possession  of  the  place  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States;  and  accordingly  sent 
Captain  Armstrong  on  shore,  under  a flag  of  truce, 
to  demand  a surrender  of  California  to  the  forces 
under  my  command.  Not  wishing  to  be  unnecessa- 
rily precipitate  in  negotiating  with  the  governor,  1 
gave  him  eighteen  hours  to  consider  my  proposition, 
which  was  submitted  in  Spanish  as  well  as  in  English, 
at  4 o’clock  P.  M.  on  the  19th  of  October.  (See  pa- 
per marked  C.  No.  2.) 

The  governor  of  Monterey*  unhesitatingly  con- 
sented to  surrender  the  department  over  which  he 
presides,  without  asking  a single  question,  or  even  in- 
quiring why  we  appeared  in  hostile  array  against  his 
country;  nevertheless  the  summons  was  left  with  him, 
and  the  terms  of  capitulation  opened  for  discussion 
until  9 o’clock  next  morning. 

At  half  past  eleven  at  night  I was  aroused  from 
my  cot  by  the  call  of  two  Mexican  officers,  (bearing 
letter  C No.  3,)  sent  as  commissioners  to  treat  for 
the  surrender  of  Monterey.  The  interview  lasted 
over  two  hours,  and  as  the  terms  first  submitted 
by  me  underwent  various  alterations,  and  had  to  be 
made  in  duplicate,  both  in  Spanish  and  English, 
half  past  nine  o’clock  next  morning  was  appointed 
for  signing  the  articles,  and  eleven  for  changing  the 
flags. 

The  Mexican  commissioners,  however,  as  if  im- 
patient to  surrender  the  country,  were  on  board  at 
half  past  seven,  instead  of  half  past  nine  o’clock, 
and  signed  the  articles  before  duplicates  could  be 
made,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  the  town  and  depart- 
ment of  Monteiey  was  surrendered  to  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  terms  expressed 
in  paper  D No.  4,  and  for  particulars  of  what  subse- 
quently happened  l beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  ac- 
companying papers,  marked  and  numbered  E No.  5, 
F No.  6,  H No.  8, 1 No.  9,  K No.  10,  L No.  11.  [It 
is  here  proper  for  me  to  state  that  at  the  close  of 
the  nocturnal  interview,  after  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation had  all  been  arranged,  Mr.  Larkin,  an  Ameri- 
can merchant,  long  residing  at  Monterey,  who  ac- 
companied the  Mexican  commissioners  as  their  in- 
terpreter, but  had  not  before  been  on  board,  inquired 
which  side  had  declared  the  war;  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  declaration  was  conditional,  and  on 
the  part  of  Mexico,  he  said  that  there  were  very 
late  dates  from  Mexico  on  shore,  which  made  no 
mention  of  any  difficulties  whatever  between  the 
two  countries.  I requested  him  to  send  me  all  the 
information  he  could  obtain  on  shore,  public  or  pri- 
vate, that  was  later  than  the  4th  of  June  Next 
morning  he  (Mr.  Larkin)  came  offi  at  an  early  hour, 
but  without  bringing  letter  or  paper  of  anv  kind; 
still  affirming,  however,  that  there  were  late"  Mexi- 
can papers  on  shore,  but  that  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  them.  This  circumstance,  so  far  from  in- 
cluding a change  of  purpose,  was  well  calculated  to 
increase  suspicion,  and  to  render  prompt  action  more 
necessary  than  ever,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  I had  before  learned,  viz:  that 
General  Micheltorena,  a fast  friend  of  General  Santa 
Anna,  had  recently  arrived  from  Mexico  with  six 
hundred  troops,  accompanied  by  additional  officers 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a local  regiment,  and  was 
then  within  a few  leagues  ol'  Monterey,  on  his  march 
to  that  port,  and  that  a vessel  was  hourly  expected 
with  military  stores,  cannon,  &c.  &c.  for  the  defence 
of  Monterey.] 

The  party  that  landed  was  composed  of  seamen 
and  marines  from  both  ships,  amounting  to  150  rank 
and  file. 

The  marines  were  under  the  immediate  command 
of  lieut.  G.  VV.  Robbins,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lock- 
wood,  professor  of  mathematics  on  board  this  ship 
who  acted  as  adjutant. 

The  seamen  from  this  ship  were  commanded  by 
lieutenant  J.  L.  Lardner,  the  first  lieutenant;  assisted 
by  lieutenants  D.  F.  Dulany  and  L.  B.  Avery  and 
midshipmen  W,  H.  Wilcox,  S.  R.  Franklin,  A.  C. 

*Julm  B.  Alvarado,  the  same  who  so  wantonly  seized 
the  American  and  English  settlers  in  California  and  sent 
[hem  in  irons  to  the  city  of  Mexico  in  April,  1810,  as  al- 
luded to  in  your  letter  of  the  4th  December,  1841,  to  the 
president. 
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Jackson,  B.  W.  Stevenson,  and  E.  T.  Carmichael. — 
The  seamen  from  the  Cyane  were  led  by  lieutenant 
B.  F.  Shattuck,  assisted  by  midshipmen  A.  F.  War- 
ley,  W.  D.  Whiting,  J.  A.  Forrest,  and  M.  P.  Jones; 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  commander  C.  K. 
Stribling,  who  was  attended  by  Purser  I.  D.  Gibson 
of  the  Cyane,  and  assistant  surgeon  R.  I Maxwell  of 
this  ship.  Captain  James  Armstrong,  of  this  ship, 
who  acted  as  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  was  also  with  the  party  on  shore, 
and  had  a general  supervision  over  all  persons  and 
things  on  shore;  and  it  affords  me  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  every  thing  was 
conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  that  to  this 
day  no  word  of  complaint  has  been  uttered  against 
any  man  of  the  party  debarked. 

The  afternoon  and  night  of  the  20th  passed  in  per- 
fect quietness,  and  the  next  day  I visited  the  town 
and  fortifications,  over  which  our  national  flag  was 
now  flying.  Again  I was  told  that  there  was  very 
late  and  pacific  news  from  Mexico  in  Monterey.  I 
sent  my  secretary,  Mr.  H.  La  Reintrie,  and  Chap- 
lain, Rev.  T.  B.  Bartow,  to  hunt  for  it;  and  in  the 
office  of  the  Mexican  commissary,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  had  negotiated  the  articles  of  capi- 
tulation, several  bundles  of  Mexican  papers  as  late 
as  the  4th  of  August  were  found,  without  their  en- 
velopes having  been  broken. 

The  general  tone  of  the  articles  relating  to  the 
United  Stales  in  those  papers  was  pacific;  and  the 
certainty  that  Mexico  had  not  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  United  States  up  to  the  22d  of  August 
was  established  by  private  commercial  letters  from 
Mazatlan.  This  information  induced  me  to  suppose 
that  the  crisis  in  our  controversy  with  Mexico  had 
terminated  favorably,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  war  had 
not  yet  commenced.  I also  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reported  cession  of  the  Californias  to  Eng- 
land could  not  be  true,  from  the  efforts  Mexico,  is 
making  to  strengthen  herself  m his  quarter;  the  Mex- 
ican papers  likewise  contradict  the  rumor  of  cession 
with  warmth,  and  even  advert  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  de- 
clarations as  regards  the  establishment  of  new  colo- 
nies on  the  American  continent  by  European  powers, 
as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  a cession,  were 
Mexico  ever  so  much  disposed  to  part  with  those 
valuable  possessions;  of  which,  however,  she  has  not 
the  least  idea. 

This  change  in  the  aspect  of  international  affairs 
called  for  prompt  action  on  my  part.  The  motives 
and  only  justifiable  grounds  for  demanding  a surren- 
der of  the  territory  were  thus  suddenly  removed,  or, 
at  least,  rendered  so  doubtful  as  to  make  it  my  duty 
to  restore  things  as  1 had  found  them  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  1 held  a short  conference  with  Cap- 
tain Armstrong  and  Commander  Stribling,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  lender  of  retrocession,  marked  G 
No.  7,  which,  being  promptly  accepted  by  the  Mex- 
ican authorities,  was  carried  into  effect  at  the  hour 
named,  with  all  the  honors  and  ceremony  customary 
or  due  on  such  occasions.  Subsequently  the  usual 
official  visits  were  reciprocated  by  the  respective  re- 
presentatives and  officers  of  the  two  republics;  and 
it  is  most  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened  since  our  arrival  here, 
no  inciuent  has  occurred  to  interrupt,  for  a single 
moment,  the  most  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  the  officers  of  the  squa- 
dron. 

As  this  affair  may  possibly  be  the  subject  of  strict 
scrutiny  and  severe  criticism,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  I beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  refer  you  to 
the  accompanying  papers,  (A  and  £),)  upon  which 
I rest  my  own,  and,  so  far  as  devolves  on  me,  my 
country’s  justification.  1 have  (lie  honor  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  serv’t, 

THUS.  AP  C.  JONES, 

Commanding  Pacific  squadron.  Hon.  A.  P.  Upshur, 
secretary  of  the  navy , Washington. 

[The  paper  A,  referred  to  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
despatch,  is  a copy  of  Commodore  Jones’  letter  of 
the  8th  September,  with  its  appendages,  asking  the 
advice  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  squadron,  and 
which  will  be  found  in  a preceding  column  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  commodore’s  letter  of  the  13th 
September.] 

(D.) 

Flag  ship  United  Slates, 
Monterey  Pay,  October  23,  1842. 

Mr.  Bocanegra’s  letter  of  the  31st  of  May,  1842, 
addressed  to  the  honorable  Daniel  Webster,  Out  pub- 
lished in  the  Mexican  “El  Cosmopolita,”  of  the  4th 
of  June,  presented  to  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  the  alternative  of  immediate  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries,  or  a palpable  abrogation  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  ot  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
our  bill  of  rights. 

The  Mexican  sine  qua  non  required  nothing  less 

hail  the  suppression  ot  the  liberty  of  the  press;  the 


suppression  of  public  meetings  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  within  the  states;  and  the  suppression 
of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  of  emigrating  to  a 
neighboring  state  in  peace  and  amity  with  the  United 
Stales:  principles  than  which  there  are  none  more 
dear  to  the  American  citizen,  none  more  clearly  gu- 
arantied by  their  constitution. 

Was  it,  then,  to  be  supposed  that  the  cabinet  at 
Washington,  which  Mr.  Bocanegra  proclaimed  to 
the  world  had  utterly  disregarded  the  repeated  calls 
of  Mexico,  made  in  the  usual  forms  of  diplomatic 
courtesy,  would  concede  what  has  been  so  pertina- 
ciously denied,  when  reiterated  in  language  and  man- 
ner reproachful,  menacing,  and  h ighly  insulting  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  this  nation? 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  disposition  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  controversy,  the  power  was  al- 
ways wanting  to  comply  with  the  Mexican  demand; 
hence  the  utter  impossibility  of  conceding  to  Mexico 
under  menace  what  under  our  constitution  could  not 
be  granted,  and  what  in  fact  Mexico  had  no  right  to 
claim. 

By  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bocanegra’s  letter  of 
the  31st  of  May  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  on  the  4th  of  June,  accompanied  as  it  was 
by  an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Mexiqo,  and  a decla- 
ratoiy  manifesto  addressed  to  the  representatives  of 
all  foreign  powers  of  the  old  and  new  world  at  peace 
with  Mexico,  Mexico  assumes  a belligerent  attitude, 
from  which  it  was  more  than  difficult  for  her  to  re- 
cede with  honor  to  herself,  without  war,  if  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  stand  firm  in  the  position  in  which 
justice,  honor,  and  national  dignity  placed  her.  In 
fine,  the  simultaneous  publication*  of  three  highly 
belligerent  official  documents  at  the  Mexican  capital, 
before  her  ultimatum  was  in  transitu  for  Washing- 
ton, was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what  is  famili- 
arly known  to  and  acknowledged  by  all  nations  as 
a conditional  declaration  of  war,  placing  Mexico  in 
that  commanding  attitude  from  which  she  might  at 
any  moment  and  without  further  notice  commence 
hostilities,  as  threatened,  if  the  U.  States  cabinet  de- 
layed compliance  with  her  unreasonable  and  oft  re- 
jected demands. 

What  were  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  United 
States,  thus  bearded  and  posted  as  a “shameful” 
violator  of  international  law  and  treaty  stipula- 
tions? Had  she  not  the  undoubted  right,  not  only 
to  place  herself  in  the  best  posture  for  defence,  but 
even  the  right  to  avert  the  threatened  blow  by  antici- 
pating the  designs  of  her  quasi-enemy?  Most  indubi- 
tably. 

YVhat,  then,  was  the  duty  of  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  when  he 
was  informed  of  the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by 
Mexico  towards  his  country?  Beyond  the  reach  of 
orders  from  his  government  within  any  specific  or 
reasonable  time;  with  more  than  forty  millions  of 
American  property  afloat  committed  to  his  protec- 
tion, exclusive  of  many  valuable  trading  establish- 
ments owned  by  American  citizens  along  the  coast 
of  Mexico  and  the  two  Californias;  together  with 
numeious  citizens  of  the  United  States  settled  in 
Upper  California,  in  regard  to  whom  the  honorable 
secretary  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Upshur,  in  his  letter  to 
the  president  of  December  4,  1841,  holds  the  follow- 
ing language:  “Such,  however,  is  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  that  whole  “country  [California]  that  they 
(the  American  settlers)  cannot  be  safe,  either  in  then- 
persons  or  property,  except  under  the  protection  of 
our  naval  power.” 

What,  then,  1 repeat  the  question,  was  the  duty 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  United  States  na- 
val forces  in  the  Pacific,  believing,  as  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  war  was  not  only  inevitable, 
but  that  hostilities  must  have  already  commenced,  of 
which,  however,  he  could  not  be  officially  informed 
by  his  government  for  many  months?  Vattel  says: 
“Defensive  war  requires  no  declaration,  nor  even, 
on  urgent  occasions,  an  express  order  from  the  so- 
vereign.” Is  it  easy  to  conceive  a case  more  clearly 
covered  by  this  maxim  of  international  law  than  that 
in  which  1 was  placed  by  the  belligerent  attitude 
Mexico  had  assumed  towards  the  United  States? — 
Beyond  the  reach  of  my  sovereign's  orders,  immense 
commercial  and  personal  interests  committed  to  my 
charge,  without  a place  of  rendezvous  or  port  of 
safety  to  which  the  unarmed  but  treasure  laden  ships 
of  my  countrymen  could  repair  for  safety  or  securi- 
ty against  the  smallest  piccaroon;  the  American  set- 
tlers in  California,  at  all  times  insecure,  both  in  life 
and  property,  would  be  the  first  and  sure  victims  of 
a war  commenced  by  Mexico,  unless  the  naval  com- 
mander in  the  Pacific,  by  some  prompt  and  decisive 


*Chitty’s  Vattel,  4th  Am.  edition,  book  in,  chapter  iv, 
article  53,  chapter  55,  page  315  and  316.  Ibid,  book  in, 
chapter  iv,  article  64,  page  318. 


manifestation  of  his  ability  to  protect  the  innocent 
and  punish  the  guilty,  should  strike  terror  on  th$ 
minds  of  the'  California  Mexicans,  and  thereby  re- 
strain their  wonted  disregard  of  law,  justice,  and 
humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a haven  of 
safety  to  which  both  ships  and  persons  might  repair 
for  protection  and  security  against  the  enemy.  * 

Monterey,  the  capital  of  the  two  Californias,  froi 
its  spacious  harbor  and  central  position,  seemed  ( 
be  well  calculated  for  the  foregoing  purposes;  itwf 
therefore  taken  possession  of,  as  1 have  already  staf 
ed.  To  take  possession  of  any  and  every  point  o\ 
the  coast  of  California  approachable  by  a naval  force 
is  a very  easy  thing,  as  it  also  would  be  to  hold  an: 
defend  the  country  against  Mexico  proper,  provide* 
the  native  Californians  and  foreign  residents  wert 
reconciled  to  their  new  masters,  a matter  by  no  mean, 
difficult,  if  the  Mexican  officeholders  were  sent  ou 
of  the  country. 

It  was  in  this  view,  as  well  as  to  render  war  at 
harmless  and  as  little  inconvenient  as  possible  to  all 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  should  wholly  abstaii 
from  taking  part  in  it,  that  the  proclamation  marked 
F No.  6 was  issued  and  circulated  simultaneously  witt 
the  summons  to  capitulate. 

THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 
Commanding  Pacific  squadron. 

Flag  ship  U.  Slates,  Monterey  Bay , Not).  16,  1842. 

Sir:  My  communication  of  the  24th  ultimo  will 
make  you  fully  acquainted  with  my  operations  up  to 
that  day;  subsequently  nothing  has  occurred  to  in- 
terrupt the  perfect  tranquility  which  prevailed  here 
on  the  24th  of  October.  I have  heard  from  all  the 
trading  points  on  the  California  coast,  north  and 
south  of  me,  and  our  temporary  occupation  of  Mon- 
terey has  caused  no  interruption  to  our  citizens  or 
their  business  anywhere. 

I have  opened  a correspondence  with  his  excel- 
lency General  Micheltorena,  the  new  governor  ge- 
neral of  the  two  Californias,  which  I have  no  doubt 
will  result  in  establishing  security  for  our  commerce 
on  this  coast,  and  for  our  citizens  who  have  settled 
in  this  country,  upon  a much  surer  basis  than  ever 
before  existed.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  a 
sloop  of  war  on  this  coast  is  as  much  as  ever  need- 
ed; for,  after  all,  in  a country  where  the  will  of  a 
comparatively  irresponsible  individual  (some  petty 
subaltern)  is  paramount  to  law,  treaty  stipulations 
or  conventional  obligations  are  of  little  account,  un- 
less backed  by  force  ready  at  hand  to  act  as  ac- 
casion  may  require. 

The  Dale,  so  anxiously  expected  from  Panama, 
has  not  yet  arrived,  consequently  1 am  still  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  secret  movement  of  the  English  squad- 
ron. Neither  have  we  any  accounts  of  how  the 
posting  of  the  United  States  cabinet  by  Mexicans 
was  received  at  home.  On  this  side  of  the  conti- 
nent there  is  but  one  opinion  entertained  by  our 
countrymen  and  foreigners,  and  that  is,  that  war 
would  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  unless  through 
the  mediation  of  some  friendly  power,  Santa  Anna 
retracts,  with  suitable  apologies,  what  he  has  so  unjust- 
ly and  publicly  charged  upon  the  president.  At  pre- 
sent, we  only  know  that  up  to  the  middle  of  August 
no  overt  act  of  hostility  against  the  United  States 
had  been  committed  by  Mexico.  I shall  continue  on 
this  coast  until  I ascertain  the  true  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico:  if  there  is  war  I shall  of  course 
be  governed  according  to  circumstances,  until  I re- 
ceive your  special  instructions.  If  peace,  I shall  re- 
turn forthwith  to  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  leav- 
ing the  Cyane  and  Dale,  one  on  the  coast,  the  other 
in  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  Ycrktown  will  con- 
vey the  messenger  with  my  despatches  to  Mazatlan, 
on  his  way  to  Mexico  and  Washington. 

The  Yorlctown  will  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia until  the  time  arrives  for  her  departure  for  the 
United  States,  as  intimated  in  my  letter  No.  27  of 
the  1st  of  September,  and  as  the  Dale  will  follow 
the  Yorktown  six  months  after,  I hope  I may  be  ex- 
cused in  urging  upon  the  department  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  increase  of  this  squadron,  as  re- 
commended in  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  December. 
1841,  to  the  president. 

Should  the  Yorktowns’s  and  the  Dale’s  reliefs  not 
arrive  before  those  vessels  leave  the  station,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  afford  our  commercial  interest  on 
the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  California,  and  Mexico  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  whaling  interest  among  the  is- 
lands) that  protection  which  it  needs,  and  which, 
from  the  just  and  patriotic  views  expressed  in  your 
letter  belore  cited,  all  expect,  and  which  I have  as- 
sured them  they  would  receive. 

In  conclusion,  I would  respectfully  repeat  the  sug- 
gestion that  no  more  third  class  sloops  be  sent  to  this 
distant  station.  Schooners,  brigs,  or  whatever  else  is 
sent  here,  ought  to  be  first,  and  not  second  or  third 
class  vessels  ot  any  rate.  They  are  the  most  expen- 
sive and  least  efficient  vessels  in  the  navy;  they  can- 
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not  carry  provisions  enough,  consequently  they  must 
be  constantly  buying;  and  although  our  squadron 
may  greatly  out-number  other  squadrons,  if  war 
should  bring  them  in  contact  ship  for  ship,  and  oven 
two  to  one,  as,  for  instance,  the  Yorktown  and  Dale 
would  not  be  a match  for  the  Curracoa  or  Carysfort 
sloops,  both  on  this  station;  consequently,  our  naval 
glory,  national  honor,  and  interests  are  greatly  jeo- 
parded by  the  mal-disposition  of  our  ships  of  war. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  ob’t 
ser’t  THOMAS  AP  C.  JONES, 

Commander-in-chief  of  the  U ■ S.  naval  forces, 
Pacific  ocean. 

The  lion.  .2.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  navy,  Washington. 

P.  S.  The  enclosed  letter  from  the  first  judge  of 
Monterey  will  show  that  note,  though  for  the  first 
time,  the  courts  of  justice  are  open  to  the  foreign 
residents  of  California.  Hitherto  our  citizens,  so 
barbarously  treated  in  1840,  have  not  been  allowed  to 
prove  their  claims  before  any  tribunal  in  the  country. 

T.  Ap  C.  J. 

From  Don  Jose  Z.  Fernandez,  judge  of  Monterey,  to 
Commodore  Jones. 

Tribunal  of  the  first  instance, 
Monterey,  November  16,  1842. 

The  undersigned,  judge  of  the  First  Instance  of 
this  district,  has  the  honor  to  inform  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  Thos.  Ap  C.  Jones,  esq.  that, 
having  received  orders  from  the  government  of  the 
department  to  make  preparations  for  the  indemnifi- 
cations of  the  citizens  of  that  nation  who  may  wish 
to  present  them,  and  which  relate  to  the  events  of 
the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1840,  the  courtis 
ready  to  act  according  to  said  decision,  having  its 
office  open  on  all  work  days  to  hear  whatever  com- 
plaints may  be  preferred,  and  using  the  necessary 
efforts  for  their  justification  and  legalization. 

This  occasion  affords  the  undersigned  the  plea- 
sure of  assuring  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  na- 
val forces  of  the  United  States  in  this  sea,  that  he 
will  omit  no  labor,  however  arduous  it  may  be,  in 
advancing  the  claims  that  the  complainants  may 
bring  before  him,  begging  at  the  same  time  of  your 
lordship  to  accept  the  most  sincere  protestations  of 
the  distinguished  consideration  of  the  undersigned. 

JOSE  Z.  FERNANDEZ. 

U.  S.  ship  Cyane,  Monterey  Bay,  Nov.  21,  1842. 

Sir:  By  the  heading  of  this  letter  you  will  per- 
ceive that  I am  now  on  board  the  Cyane.  This 
change  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  of 
being  obliged  to  send  the  frigate  to  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands to  bring  provisions  for  the  Yorktown  and  Dale, 
or  rather  replenish  her  own  stock,  reduced  by  rea- 
son of  having  to  supply  the  two  sloops  named  above 
— thus  proving  what  I have  before  said  of  the  utter 
unsuitableness  of  such  vessels  for  this  station. 

The  Dale  is  now  74  days  from  Callao,  (via  Pana- 
ma, where  she  was  ordered  to  stop  not  over  two 
days),  and  not  yet  arrived:  she  will  be  in  want  of 
every  thing. 

The  Yorktown  sailed  from  Callao  September  22d, 
has  been  three  weeks  on  this  coast,  and  had  not  pro- 
visions enough  to  take  her  back  to  Valparaiso,  if  she 
looked  into  the  Gulf  of  California  at  all. 

The  frigate  left  Callao  8th  of  September,  with 
near  seven  months’  supplies,  (all  we  could  get  there, 
in  consequence  of  the  Victoria’s  discharging  at  Val- 
paraiso, as  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  12th  Septem- 
ber, No.  28;)  consequently,  the  Relief  had  to  go  emp- 
ty to  Valparaiso,  to  take  in  the  Victoria's  cargo;  and, 
although  lieutenant  Sterett  has  orders  to  follow  me 
to  this  coast,  to  guard  against  accident  I find  it  ne- 
cessary to  despatch  the  frigate  to  Woahoo,  to  bring 
over  the  stores  1 had  caused  to  be  deposited  there. 

The  non-arrival  of  the  Dale,  and  a desire  to  visit 
San  Francisco  and  other  points  on  this  coast,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  a conference  with  the  new  go- 
vornor  of  California,  make  it  expedient  for  me  to 
remain  on  the  coast  until  the  frigate  returns,  which 
will  not  exceed  45  days  from  this  the  day  of  her  de- 
parture. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I can  assure  you  that 
every  thing  is  perfectly  tranquil  ashore  and  afloat, 
and  that  good  health  and  perfect  harmony  prevail  in 
the  squadron  under  my  command.  Although  I have 
endeavored  to  omit  nothing  necessary  to  make  you 
fully  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  done 
still  I may  not  be  perfectly  clear  in  my  narration.  I 
therefore  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  bearer,  lieut- 
H.  T.  Harlstene,  a most  valuable  officer,  whose  ser- 
vices we  shall  miss  much,  for  any  further  informa- 
tion or  necessary  explanation.  I have  the  honor  to 
be  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  AP  C.  JONES, 
Commanding  Pacific  squadron. 

* The  hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  the  navy,  Washing- 
ton. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  which,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  the  last  night  of  the 
late  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Adams  endeavored  to 
bring  before  the  house,  in  the  form  of  a report  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations: 

Resolved,  That  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a 
foreign  nation,  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  by 
any  military  or  naval  officer  of  the  United  States,  is 
at  once  an  aggravated  offence  against  that  foreign 
nation,  against  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  against 
the  constitution  and  people  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  signal  punishment  of  which  further  provision 
ought  to  be  made  by  law. 

The  reception  of  the  resolution  being  objected  to, 
Mr.  Adams  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to  allow  of 
its  introduction.  On  this  motion  (to  suspend  rules) 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  taken,  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  Allen,  Landaff  W.  An 
drews,  Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Arnold,  Ayerigg,  Babcock, 
Baker,  Barnard,  Birdseye,  Blair,  Boardman,  Borden, 
Briggs,  Bronson,  Jeremiah  Brown,  Calhoun,  Childs, 
Chittenden,  John  C.  Clark,  James  Cooper,  Cowen, 
Cranston,  Garrett  Davis,  Everett,  Fillmore,  Gates, 
Granger,  Green,  Hall,  Halsted,  Howard,  Hudson,  Jo- 
seph R.  Ingersoll,  John  P-  Kennedy,  King,  Lane,  Linn, 
McKennan.  Mathiot,  Mattocks,  Maynard,  Meriwether, 
Morgan.  Morris,  Morrow,  Osborne,  Owsley,  Ramsay, 
Benjamin  Randall,  Alexander  Randall,  Ridgwav,  Rod- 
ney, William  Russell,  James  M.  Russell,  Saltonstalh 
Slade,  Stanly,  Stratton,  John  T.  Stuart,  Summers,  To-‘ 
land,  Tomlinson,  Triplett,  Trumbull,  Underwood,  Ed- 
ward D.  White.  Joseph  L.  White,  Thomas  W.  Wil- 
liams, Christopher  H.  Williams,  Winthrop,  Yorke,  Au- 
gustus Young,  John  Young — 74. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Atherton,  Barton,  Beeson,  Bidlack, 
Botts,  Bowne,  Brewster,  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Milton 
Brbwn,  Charles  Brown,  William  0.  Butler,  Patrick  C. 
Caldwell,  John  Campbell,  William  B.  Campbell,  Tho- 
mas J.  Campbell,  Casey,  Chapman,  Clinton,  Coles, 
Crawford,  Daniel,  Richard  D.  Davis,  Dawson,  Dean, 
Deberry,  John  G.  Floyd,  Charles  A.  Floyd,  Fornance, 
Gilmeri  Patrick  G.  Goode,  Gordan,  Graham,  Harris, 
Hastings,  Hays,  Houck,  Houston,  Hubard,  Cave  John- 
son, Isaac  D.  Jones,  Keim,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Lewis, 
Littlefield,  Lowell,  Abraham  McClellan,  Robert  Mc- 
Clellan, McKeon,  Mallory,  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  John 
Thompson  Mason,  Medill,  Miller,  Plumer,  Pope,  Pow- 
ell, Proffit,  Rayner,  Read,  Reding,  Rencher,  Reynolds, 
Riggs,  Rogers,  Sanford,  Shaw,  Shields,  William  Smith, 
Snyder,  Sieenrod,  Sumter,  Taliaferro,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Ward,  Washington,  Watterson,  Weller,  Westbrook, 
Joseph  L.  Williams,  Wise — 83. 

So  the  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  al- 
low of  the  proposed  report  being  made,  and  the  re- 
solution, as  above,  was  not  received. 


TEXAS,  QUESTION  OF  ANNEXATION. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  TEXAS. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

If  we  feel  any  reluctance  in  complying  with  the 
request,  from  a most  highly  respected  source,  to 
publish  the  subjoined  article  in  reference  to  the  an- 
ticipated question  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  solely  because  of  the  address 
which  it  bears  to  the  people  of  a portion  only  of  the 
United  States,  excluding  the  remaining  portion,  as 
though  that  remainder  were  not  entitled  to  conside- 
ration, or  not  likely  to  listen  to  any  appeal  in  the 
premises;  though  the  question  discussed  is  one  in 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  interested,  and  the  geographical  portion 
thereof  excluded  from  this  appeal  not  less  so  than 
the  rest  of  the  union.  The  purpose  of  the  appeal,  to 
dissuade  the  people  from  favoring  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  has,  according  to  our 
present  views  of  that  question,  our  entire  approba- 
tion, not,  however,  upon  the  mere  ground  of  slavery 
or  anti-slavery,  but  on  the  broad  national  principle 
of  holding  on  to  the  integrity  of  the  union,  in  its 
present  limits,  without  addition,  and  without  dimi- 
nution. We  would  not  at  the  moment  agree  to  ac- 
cept of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  republic  of 
Texas,  on  the  south,  or  of  the  territory  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  north,  as  a free  gift;  and  we  do  not 
know  that  the  people  of  the  southern  states  differ 
from  us  in  opinion  on  that  subject.  However  they 
may  be,  out  of  respect  for  the  freedom  of  political 
discussion,  as  well  as  for  the  high  character  of  the 
names  signed  to  the  appeal,  we  place  it  before  our 
readers. 

As  immediately  connected  with  the  subject,  and  as 
showing  what  opposite  influences  are  at  work  to 
prevent  Texas  from  becoming,  under  any  circum- 
stances, a field  for  slave  labor,  we  insert  (following 
the  appeal)  an  essay  from  a New  Orleans  paper,  well 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  authors  of  that  ap- 
peal, and  of  our  readers  generally,  as  presenting 
some  views  of  the  subject  which,  to  us  at  least,  are 
entirely  new. 


To  the  people  of  the  free  states  of  the  union. 

We,  the  undersigned,  in  closing  our  duties  to  our 
constituents  and  our  country  as  members  of  the  27th 
congress,  feel  bound  to  call  your  attention  very  brief- 
ly to  the  project,  long  entertained  by  a portion  of 
the  peopfo  of  these  United  States,  still  pertinacious- 
ly adhered  to,  and  intended  soon  to  be  consummated 

THE  ANNEXATION  OP  TEXAS  TO  THIS  UNION.  In  the 

press  of  business  incident  to  the  last  days  of  a ses- 
sion of  congress,  we  have  not  time,  did  we  deem  it 
necessary,  to  enter  upon  a detailed  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  force  upon  our  minds  the  conviction 
that  this  project  is  by  no  means  abandoned;  that  a large 
portion  of  the  country  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  domestic  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  these 
United  States  have  solemnly  and  unalterably  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  be  speedily  earned  into  execution,  and 
that,  by  this  admission  of  a new  slave  territory  and 
slaYe  states,  the  undue  ascendency  of  the  slaveholding 
power  in  the  government  shall  be  secured  and  rivetled  be- 
yond all  redemption.  That  it  was  with  these  views 
and  intentions  that  settlements  were  effected  in  the 
province  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  difficul- 
ties fomented  with  the  Mexican  government,  a revolt 
brought  about,  and  an  independent  government  de- 
clared, cannot  now  admit  of  a doubt;  and  that,  hitherto, 
all  attempts  of  Mexico  to  reduce  her  revolted  pro- 
vince to  obedience  have  proved  unsuccessful,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  unlawful  aid  and  assistance  of 
designing  and  interested  individuals  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  direct  and  indirect  co-operation  of 
our  own  government,  with  similar  views,  is  not  the 
less  certain  and  demonstrable. 

The  open  and  repeated  enlistment  of  troops  in  se- 
veral states  of  this  union  in  aid  of  the  Texian  revo- 
lution; the  intrusion  of  an  American  army,  by  order 
of  the  presideut,  far  into  the  territory  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  at  a moment  critical  for  the  fate  of 
the  insurgents,  under  pretence  of  preventing  Mexi- 
can soldiers  from  fomenting  Indian  disturbances,  but 
in  reality  in  aid  of,  and  acting  in  singular  concert 
and  coincidence  with,  the  army  of  the  revolutionists; 
the  entire  neglect  of  our  government  to  adopt  any 
efficient  measures  to  prevent  the  most  unwarrantable 
aggressions  of  bodies  of  our  own  citizens,  enlisted, 
organized,  and  officered  within  our  own  borders,  and 
marched  in  arms  and  battle  array  upon  the  territory 
and  against  the  inhabitants  of  a friendly  government, 
in  aid  of  freebooters  and  insurgents;  and  the  prema- 
ture recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  by  a 
snap  vote,  at  the  heel  of  a session  of  congress,  and 
that  too  at  the  very  session  when  President  Jackson 
had,  by  special  message,  insisted  that  “the  measure 
would  be  contrary  to  the  policy  invariably  observed 
by  the  United  States  in  all  similar  cases,  would  be 
marked  with  great  injustice  to  Mexico,  and  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  the  darkest  suspicions,  inasmuch  as  the 
Texians  were  almost  all  emigrants  from  the  United  States, 
AND  SOUGHT  THE  RECOGNITION  OP  THEIR  INDEPEN- 
DENCE WITH  THE  AVOWED  PURPOSE  OF  OBTAINING 
THEIR  ANNEXATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES;”  these 

occurrences  are  too  well  known  and  too  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  all  to  need  more  than  a passing  notice. 
These  have  become  matters  of  history.  For  further 
evidence  on  all  these  and  other  important  points  we 
refer  to  the  memorable  speech  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives  du- 
ring the  morning  hour  in  June  and  July,  1838,*  and 
to  his  address  to  his  constituents,  delivered  at  Brain- 
tree, September  17,  1842.  f 

The  open  avowal  of  the  Texians  themselves,  the 
frequent  and  anxious  negotiations  of  our  own  govern- 
ment, the  resolutions  of  various  states  of  the  union, 
the  numerous  declarations  of  members  of  congress, 
the  tone  of  the  southern  press,  as  well  as  the  direct 
application  of  the  Texian  government,  make  it  im-' 
possible  for  any  man  to  doubt  that  annexation  and  the 
formation  of  several  new  slaveholding  states  were 
originally  the  policy  and  design  of  the  slaveholdfog 
states  and  the  executive  of  the  nation. 

The  same  references  will  show,  very  conclusively, 
that  the  particular  objects  of  this  new  acquisition  of 
slave  territory  were  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  and  the 
continued  ascendency  of  the  slave  power. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  a report  on  that 
subject  adopted  by  the  legislatureof  Mississippi,  from 
a mass  of  similar  evidence  which  might  be  adduced, 
will  show  with  what  views  the  annexation  waslhen  urged: 

“But  we  hasten  to  suggest  the  importance  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  this  republic,  upon  grounds 
somewhat  local  in  their  complexion,  but  of  an  im- 
port infinitely  grave  aod  interesting  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  the  southern  portion  of  this  confederacy, 
where  it  is  known  that  a species  of  domestic  slavery 
is  tolerated  and  protected  by  law,  whose  existence  is 
prohibited  by  the  legal  regulations  of  other  states  of 
this  confederacy;  which  system  of  slavery  is  held  by 

*See  proceedings  of  congress  in  National  Register, 
vol.  54,  passim.  Also  vol.  55,  page  55,  &c. 
t8ee  Nat.  Reg.  vol.  63,  page  135. 
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all  who  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  its  practical ! 
effects,  to  be  of  highly  beneficial  influence  to  the  country 
within  ichose  limits  it  is  permitted  to  exist. 

“The  committee  feel  authorized  to  say  that  this 
system  is  cherished  by  our  constituents  as  the  very 
palladium  of  their  prosperity  and  happiness;  and,  what- 
ever ignorant  fanatics  may  elsewhere  conjecture,  the 
committee  are  fully  assured,  upon  the  most  diligent 
observation  and  reflection  on  the  subject,  that  the 
south  does  not  possess  within  her  limits  a blessing  with 
which  the  affections  of  her  people  are  so  closely  entwined 
and  so  completely  enfibred,  and  whose  value  is  more 
highly  appreciated,  than  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering.” * * * * * 

“It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  session  of  congress,  when  a senator  from 
Mississippi  proposed  the  acknowledgment  of  Texian 
independence,  it  w'as  found,  with  a few  exceptions, 
Ihe  members  of  that  body  were  ready  to  take  ground  upon 
it  as  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  itself. 

“With  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate 
in  believing  that  these  feelings  influenced  the  New 
England  senators,  but  one  voting  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure; and  indeed  Mr.  Webster  has  been  bold  enough, 
in  a public  speech  delivered  recently  in  New  York 
to  many  thousand  citizens,  to  declare  that  the  reason 
that  influenced  his  opposition  was  his  abhorrence  to 
slavery  in  the  south  and  that  it  might,  in  the  event 
of  its  recognition,  become  a slaveholding  state.  He 
also  spoke  of  the  efforts  making  in  favor  of  abolition; 
and  that,  being  predicated  upon  and  aided  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  religious  feeling,  it  would  be- 
come irresistible  and  overwhelming. 

“This  language,  coming  from  so  distinguished  an 
individual  as  Mr.  Webster,  so  familiar  with  the 
feelings  of  the  north,  and  entertaining'  so  high  a 
respect  for  public  sentiment  in  New  England,  speaks 
so  plainly  the  voice  of  the  north  as  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. 

“We  sincerely  hope  there  is  enough  good  sense  and 
genuine  love  of  country  among  our  fellow  country- 
men of  the  northern  states  to  secure  us  final  jxistice  on 
this  subject;  yet  we  cannot  consider  it  safe  or  expe- 
dient for  the  people  of  the  south  to  entirely  disregard 
the  efforts  of  the  fanatics  and  the  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Webster  and  others  who  countenance  such 
dangerous  doctrines.” 

“ The  northern  states  have  no  interests  of  their  own 
which  require  any  special  safeguards  for  their  defence, 
save  only  their  domestic  manufactures;  and*  God 
knows  they  have  already  received  protection  from 
government  on  a most  liberal  scale;  under  which 
encouragement  they  have  improved  and  flourished 
beyond  example.  The  South  has  very  peculiar  inter- 
ests to  preserve — interests  already  violently  assailed 
and  boldly  threatened. 

“ Your  committee  are  fully  persuaded  that  this  protec- 
tion to  her  best  interest  will  be  afforded  by  the  annexation 
of  Texas;  an  equipoise  of  influence  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress will  be  secured,  which  ivill  furnish  us  a permanent 
guaranty  of  protection."" 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Adams,  exposing  the  whole 
system  of  duplicity  and  perfidy  towards  Mexico 
which  had  marked  the  conduct  of  our  government, 
and  the  emphatic  expressions  of  opposition  which 
began  to  come  up  from  all  parties  in  the  free  states, 
however,  for  a time  nearly  silenced  the  clamors 
of  the  south  for  annexation,  and  the  people  of  the 
north  have  been  lulled  into  the  belief  that  the 
project  is  nearly  if  not  wholly  abandoned,  and  that 
at  least  there  is  now  no  serious  danger  of  its  con- 
summation. 

Believing  this  to  be  a false  and  dangerous  security, 
that  the  project  has  never  been  abandoned  a moment 
by  its  originators  and  abettors,  but  that  it  has  been 
deferred  for  a more  favorable  moment  for  its  ac- 
complishment, we  refer  to  a few  evidences  of  more 
recent  developement  upon  which  this  opinion  is 
founded. 

The  last  election  of  president  of'  the  republic  of 
Texas  is  understood  to  have  turned  mainly  upon  the 
question  of  annexation  or  no  annexation,  and  the  can- 
didate favorable  to  that  measure  was  successful  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  sovereign  slates  of 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  have  recently 
adopted  resolutions,  some  if  not  all  of  them  unani- 
mously, m favor  of  annexation,  and  forwarded  them 
to  congress.  . 

The  honorable  HenrV  A.  Wise,  a member  of  con- 
gress from  the  district  in  which  our  present  chief 
magistrate  resided  when  elected  vice  president,  and 
who  is  understood  to  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  viev/s  and  designs  of  the  present  adminis- 
tion  t!han  any  other  member  of  congress,  most  dis- 
tinctly avowed  his  desire  for  annexation  at  the  last 
session  of  congress.  Among  other  things  he  said,  in  a 
speech  delivered  Jan.  26,  1S42: 

“True,  if  Iowa  be  added  on  the  one  side,  Florida 
will  be  added  on  the  other.  But  there  the  equation 


[ must  stop.  Let  one  more  northern  state  be  admitted 
and  the  equilibrium  is  gone — gone  forever.  The 
balance  of  interests  is  gone — the  safeguard  of  American 
property — of  the  American  constitution — of  the  Ame- 
rican Union,  vanished  into  thin  air.  This  must  be  the 
inevitable  result,  unless,  by  a treaty  with  Mexico,  the 
SOUTH  CAN  ABD  MORE  WEIGHT  TO  HER  END  OF  THE 

lever!  Let  the  south  stop  at  the  Sabine,  (the  eastern 
boundary  of  Texas),  while  the  north  may  spread 
unchecked  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the 
southern  scale  must  kick  the  beam.” 

Finding  difficulties  perhaps  in  the  way  of  a cession 
by  treaty,  in  another  speech,  delivered  in  April,  1842, 
on  a motion  made  by  Mr.  Linn,  of  New  York,  to 
strike  out  the  salary  of  the  minister  to  Mexico,  on 
the  ground  that  the  design  of  the  executive  in  mak- 
ing the  appointment  was  to  accomplish  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas,  Mr.  Wise  said,  “he  earnestly  hoped 
and  trusted  that  the  president  was  as  desirous  [of  an- 
nexation] as  he  was  represented  to  be.  Vfe  may  well 
suppose  the  president  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  as  every 
wise  statesman  must  be,  who  is  not  governed  by  fa- 
naticism or  local  sectional  prejudices.”  He  said  of 
Texas  that — 

“While  she  was,  as  a slate,  weak  and  almost  pow- 
erless in  resisting  invasion,  she  was  herself  irresisti- 
ble as  an  invading  and  conquering  power.  She  had 
but  a sparse  population,  and  neither  men  nor  money 
of  her  own,  to  raise  and  equip  an  army  for  her  own 
defence;  but  let  her  once  raise  the  flag  of  foreign 
conquest — let  her  once  proclaim  a crusade  against 
the  rich  states  to  the  south  of  her,  and  in  a moment 
volunteers  would  flock  to  her  standard  in  crowds 
from  all  the  states  in  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi — 
men  of  enterprise  and  valor,  before  whom  no  Mexi- 
can troops  could  stand  for  an  hour.  They  would 
leave  their  own  towns,  arm  themselves,  and  travel 
on  their  own  cost,  and  would  qome  up  in  thousands 
to  plant  the  lone  star  of  the  Texian  banner  on  the 
Mexican  capitol.  They  would  drive  Santa  Anna  to 
the  south,  and  the  boundless  wealth  of  captured 
towns  and  rifled  churches,  and  a lazy,  vicious,  and 
luxurious  priesthood,  would  soon  enable  Texas  to 
pay  her  soldiery,  and  redeem  her  state  debt,  and 
push  her  victorious  arms  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  And  would  not  all  this  extend  the  bounds 
of  slavery?  Yes,  the  result  would  be,  that  hefore 
another  quarter  of  a century  the  extension  of  slave- 
ry would  not  stop  short  of  the  Western  Ocean.  We 
had  but  tioo  alternatives  before  us;  either  to  receive  Texas 
into  our  fi-aternity  of  states,  and  thus  make  her  our  own, 
or  to  leave  her  to  conquer  Mexico,  and  become  our  most 
dangerous  and  formidable  rival. 

“To  talk  of  restraining  the  people  of  the  great 
Valley  from  emigrating  to  join  her  armies  was  all  in 
vain;  and  it  was  equally  vain  to  calculate  on  their 
defeat  by  any  Mexican  forces,  aided  by  England  or 
not.  They  had  gone  once  already;  it  was  they  that  con- 
quered Santa  Anna  at  San  Jacinto;  and  three-fourths  of 
them,  after  winning  that  glorious  field,  had  peaceably 
returned  to  their  homes.  But  once  set  before  them 
the  conquest  of  the  rich  Mexican  provinces,  and  you 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  wind.  This  govern- 
ment might  send  its  troops  to  the  frontier  to  turn 
them  back,  and  they  would  run  over  them  like  a herd 
of  buffalo.” 

“Nothing  could  keep  these  booted  loafers  from 
rushing  on  till  they  kicked  the  Spanish  priests  out  of 
the  temples  they  profaned.” 

Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  insist  that  a majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  in  favor  of  the  an- 
nexation; at  all  events,  he  would  risk  it  with  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  north. 

“Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.)  it  is  not  only  the  duly  of  the 
government  to  demand  the  liquidation  of  our  claims 
and  the  liberation  of  our  citizens,  but  to  go  further, 
and  demand  the  non-invasion  of  Texas.  Shall  we 
sit  still  here  while  the  standard  of  insurrection  is 
raised  on  our  borders,  and  let  a horde  of  slave s and 
Indians  and  Mexicans  roll  up  to  the  boundary  line  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana?  No.  It  is  our,  duty  at 
once  to  say  to  Mexico,  If  you  strike  Texas,  you  strike 
us;  and  if  England,  standing  by,  should  dare  to 
intermeddle,  and  ask,  Do  you  take  part  with  Texas? — 
his  prompt  answer  should  be,  Yes,  and  against  you. 

‘•Such,  he  would  let  gentlemen  knoxv,  was  the  spirit  of 
the  whole  people  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  West.” 

Several  other  members  of  congress,  in  the  same 
debate,  expressed  similar  views  and  desires,  and 
they  are  still  more  frequently  expressed  in  conversa- 
tion. 

The  honorable  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  a member  of 
congress  from  Virginia,  and  formerly  a governor  of 
that  state,  numbered  as  one  of  “the  Guard,”  and  of 
course  understood  to  be  in  the  councils  of  the  cabi- 
net, in  a letter  bearing  date  the  10th  day  of  January 
last,  originally  designed  as  a private  and  confidential 
letter  to  a friend,  gives  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion, 
after  much  examination  and  reflection,  that  Texas 


will  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  and  he  enters 
into  a specious  argument  and  presents  a variety  of 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  measure.  He  says,  among 
other  things: 

“ Washington,  January  10,  1843. 

“Dear  sir:  You  ask  if  I have  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  Texas  would  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States?  I answer,  yes;  and  this  opinion  has  not  been 
adopted  without  reflection,  or  without  a careful  ob- 
servation of  causes,  which,  I believe,  are  rapidly 
bringing  about  this  result.  I do  not  know  how  far 
these  causes  have  made  the  same  impression  on 
others,  but  I am  persuaded  that  the  time  is  not  dis- 
tant when  they  will  be  felt  in  all  their  force.  The 
excitement  which  you  apprehend  may  arise;  but  it 
will  be  temporary,  and  in  the  end  salutary .” 

He  dodges  the  constitutional  objections  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  am,  as  you  know,  a strict  constructionist  of 
the  powers  of  our  federal  government:  and  I do  not 
admit  the  force  of  mere  precedent  to  establish  au- 
thority under  written  constitutions.  The  power 
conferred  by  the  constitution  over  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  repeated  acquisitions  of  territory  un- 
der it,  seem  to  me  to  leave  this  question  open,  as  one 
of  expediency. 

“But  you  anticipate  objections  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  slavery.  This  is  indeed  a subject  of  ix- 
treme  delicacy,  but  it  is  one  on  which  the  annexation  of 
Texas  will  have  the  most  salutary  influence.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  proposition  would  endanger 
our  union.  I am  of  a different  opinion.  I believe  it 
will  bring  about  a better  understanding  of  our  rela- 
tive rights  and  obligations.” 

In  conclusion,  he  says: 

“Having  acquired  Louisiana  and  Florida,  we  have 
an  interest  and  a frontier  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  along  our  interior  to  the  Pacific,  which  will  not 
permit  us  to  close  our  eyes  or  fold  our  arms  with  in- 
difference to  the  events  which  a few  years  may  dis- 
close in  that  quarter.  We  have  already  had  one 
question  of  boundary  with  Texas;  other  questions 
must  soon  arrive,  under  our  revenue  laws,  and  on 
other  points  of  necessary  intercourse,  which  it  will 
be  difficult  to  adjust.  The  institutions  of  Texas,  and 
her  relations  with  other  governments,  are  yet  in  that  con- 
dition which  inclines  her  people  ( who  are  over  country- 
men) to  unite  their  destinies  ivilh  ours.  This  must  be 
done  soon,  or  not  at  all.  There  are  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  along  both  frontiers,  which  can 
easily  become  the  cause  or  the  instrument  of  border 
wars.  Our  own  population  is  pressing  onward  to  the 
Pacific.  No  power  can  restrain  it.  The  pioneer 
from  our  Atlantic  seaboard  will  soon  kindle  his  fires 
and  erect  his  cabin  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  on  the  Gulf  of  California.  If  Mahommed 
comes  not  to  the  mountain,  the  mountain  will  go  to 
Mahommed.  Every  year  adds  new  difficulties  to  our 
progress,  as  natural  and  as  inevitable  as  the  current 
of  the  Mississippi.  These  difficulties  will  soon, 
‘like  mountains  interposed,’ 

“Make  enemies  of  nations, 

“Which  now,  like  kindred  drops, 

“ Might  mingle  into  one.’’’ 

Truly  yours, 

“THOMAS  W.  GILMER. 

Tile  impoverished  condition  of  Texas,  her  ina- 
bility to  raise  and  sustain  troops  to  defend  herself 
against  invasion  for  any  length  of  time,  and  her  want 
of  character  and  credit  abroad,  are  urged  as  reasons 
for  immediate  annexation,  and  the  opinion  has 
been  frequently  expressed  by  those  who  feel  a deep 
interest  in  this  subject,  that  it  would  take  place  at 
A VERY  EARLY  DAY  IN  THE  NEXT  SESSION  OF  CON- 
GRESS! 

At  the  present  session  the  resolutions  of  the  state 
of  Alabama  in  favor  of  annexation,  and  sundry  pe- 
titions and  remonstrances  against  it,  were  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  A majority  of 
the  committee,  consisting  of  members  from  the 
slaveholding  states,  refused  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  subject,  and  directed  Mr.  Adams,  their 
chairman,  to  report  a resolution  asking  to  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject, 
which  he  did  on  Jhe  ' 28th  day  of  February.  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  Adams  asked,  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  for  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

“Resolved,  That  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  no  power  is  delegated  to  their  congress,  or  to 
any  department  or  departments  of  their  government, 
to  affix  to  this  union  any  foreign  state,  or  the  people 
thereof. 

“Resolved,  That  any  attempt  of  the  government  of 
the  United  Stales,  by  an  act  of  congress  or  by  treaty, 
to  annex  to  this  union  the  republic  of  Texas,  or  the 
people  thereof,  would  be  a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  null  and  void,  and  to  which, 
the  free  states  of  this  union  and  their  .people  ought 
not  to  submit.” 
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Objections  being  made,  the  resolutions  were  not 
received,  the  southern  members  showing  a disincli- 
pation  to  have  the  subject  agitated  in  the  house  at 
present.  Might  it  not  be  considered  as  savoring  too 
much  of  a violation  of  private  confidence,  we  could 
refer  to  various  declarations  of  persons  high  in  office 
In  the  national  government  avowing  a fixed  deter- 
mination to  bring  Texas  into  the  union,  declaring 
that  they  had  assurances  of  the  aid  of  the  free  states 
to  accomplish  the  object,  and  insisting  that  they 
prefer  a dissolution  of  the  union  to  the  rejection  of 
Texas,  expressing  however  at  the  same  time,  their 
confidence,  that  if  the  annexation  could  be  effected 
the  people  of  the  free  states  would  submit  to  it,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  slave  states  would  be  secured 
and  perpetuated.  Contenting  ourselves,  however, 
with  the  above  brief  glance  at  some  of  the  most 
prominent  evidences  in  relation  to  the  subject,  we 
submit  to  you  whether  the  project  of  annexation 
seems  to  be  abandoned,  and  whether  there  be  not  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  its  speedy  accomplishment, 
unless  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  in  the  free  states  be- 
come aroused  to  a conviction  of  this  danger,  and  speak 
OUT  AND  ACT  IN  REFERENCE  TO  IT  IN  A MANNER  AND 
WITH  A VOICE  NOT  TO  BE  MISUNDERSTOOD  EITHER  BY 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SLAVE  STATES,  OR  THEIR  OWN 
PUBLIC  SERVANTS  AND  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Although  perfectly  aware  that  many  important 
and  controlling  objections  to  annexation  exist,  aside 
from  the  question  of  slavery,  we  have  in  this  ad- 
dress confined  ourselves  principally  to  that,  because 
of  its  paramount  importance,  and  because  the  advo- 
cates of  annexation  distinctly  place  it  upon  that  ground. 
Most  of  the  specious  arguments  and  reasons  in  favor 
of  annexation  with  which  its  advocate s attempts 
gild  the  pill  for  northern  palates,  are  just  about  as  sin- 
cere and  substantial  as  were  those  of  Mr.  Wise  in 
the  speech  above  referred  to,  in  which  he  labored  a 
long  time  to  convince  northern  philanthropists  that 
they  would  best  promote  the  objects  they  had  in 
view  by  favoring  annexation,  that  they  might  have 
slavery  in  Texas  within  the  power  and  control  of 
our  own  government,  that  that  they  might  abolish  it  or 
mitigate  its  evils,  he  himself  being  an  advocate  of 
perpetual  slavery,  and  among  the  very  foremost  to 
trample  upon  the  right  of  petition  itself! 

None  can  be  so  blind  now  as  not  to  know  that  the 
real  design  and  object  of  the  south  is  to  “add  new 

WEIGHT  TO  HER  END  OF  THE  LEVER.”  It  WaS  Upon 
that  ground  that  Mr.  Webster  placed  his  opposition 
in  his  speech  on  that  subject  in  New  York  in  March, 
1837.  In  that  speech,  after  stating  that  he  saw  in- 
surmountable objections  to  the  annexation  of  Texas; 
that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  furnish- 
ed no  precedent  for  it;  that  the  cases  were  not  paral- 
lel,, and  that  no  such  policy  or  necessity  as  led  to  that 
required  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  said: 

“Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  pos- 
sessed, Texas  is  likely  to  be  a slaveholding  country; 
and  I frankly  avow  my  entire  unwillingness  to  do  any 
thing  which  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the  African 
race  on  this  continent,  or  add  other  slaveholding 
states  to  the  union.  When  I say  that  I regard  sla- 
very in  itself  as  a great  moral,  social,  and  political 
evil,  I only  use  language  which  has  been  adopted  by 
distinguished  men,  themselves  citizens  of  slavehold- 
ing states.  I shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  favor  or 
encourage  its  further  extension.” 

And  again,  he  said: 

“In  my  opinion,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  consent  to  bring  a new,  vastly'extensive, 
and  slaveholding  country,  large  enough  for  half  a 
dozen  or  a dozen  states,  into  the  union.  In  my  opi- 
nion THEY  OUGHT  NOT  TO  CONSENT  TO  IT.  Indeed,  I 

am  altogether  at  a loss  to  conceive  what  possible 
benefit  any  part  of  this  country  can  expect  to  derive 
from  such  annexation.  All  benefit,  to  any  part,  is 
at  least  doubtful  and  uncertain;  the  objections  ob- 
vious, plain,  and  strong.  On  the  general  question  of 
slavery,  a great  portion  of  the  community  is  already 
strongly  excited.  The  subject  has  not  only  attract- 
ed attention  as  a question  of  politics,  but  it  has 
struck  a far  deeper-toned  cord.  It  has  arrested  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  country;  it  has  taken  strong 
hold  on  the  consciences  of  men.  He  is  a rash  man, 
indeed,  and  little  conversant  with  human  nature,  and 
especially  has  be  a very  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  sup- 
poses that  a feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with 
or  despised.  It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  re- 
spected.” 

In  conclusion,  he  said: 

“I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  union;  no  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it;  and  objections  to  it  of  a strong, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  decisive  character. 

“I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  union  to  remain  as  it  is,  without  dimi- 
nution and  without  addition.” 


We  hold  that,  there  is  not  only  “no  political  ne- 
cessity” for  it,  “no  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
it,”  but  that  there  is  no  constitutional  power  dele- 
gated to  any  department  of  the  national  government 
to  authorize  it:  that  no  act  of  congress  or  treaty  for 
annexation  can  impose  the  least  obligation  upon  the 
several  states  of  this  union  to  submit  to  such  an  un- 
warrantable act,  or  to  receive  into  their  family  and 
fraternity  such  misbegotten  and  illegitimate  progeny. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  annexation,  effected  by 
any  actor  proceeding  of  the  federal  government,  or 
any  of  its  departments,  would  be  identical  with 
dissolution.  It  would  be  a violation  of  our  nation- 
al compact,  its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great  ele- 
mentary principles  which  entered  into  its  formation, 
of  a character  so  deep  and  fundamental,  and  would 
be  an  attempt  to  eternize  an  institution  and  a pow- 
er of  nature  so  unjust  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to 
the  interests  and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free  states,  as,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  in- 
evitably to  result  in  a dissolution  of  the  union,  but 
fully  to  justify  it;  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the 
people  of  the  free  states  “ought  not  to  submit  to  it,” 
but  we  say,  with  confidence,  they  would  not  sub- 
mit to  it.  We  know  their  present  temper  and  spirit 
on  this  subject  too  well  to  believe  for  a moment 
that  they  would  become  particeps  criminis  in  any  such 
subtle  contrivance  for  the  irremediable  perpetuation  of 
an  institution  which  the  wisest  and  best  men  who 
formed  our  federal  constitution,  as  well  from  the 
slave  as  the  free  states,  regarded  as  an  evil  and  a curse, 
soon  to  become  extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws 
to  be  passed  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  the  pro- 
gressive influence  of  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion. 

To  prevent  the  success  of  this  nefarious  project — 
to  preserve  from  such  gross  violation  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  country,  adopted  expressly  uto  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty ” and  not  the  perpetuation  of  sla- 
very— and  to  prevent  the  speedy  and  violent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union,  we  invite  you  to  unite,  without 
distinction  of  party,  in  an  immediate  expression  of 
your  views  on  this  subject,  in  such  manner  as  you 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  answer  the  end  pro- 
posed. 

Washington,  March  3, 1843. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
SETH  M.  GATES, 

WILLIAM  SLADE, 

WILLIAM  B.  CALHOUN, 
JOSHUA  R.  GIDDINGS. 
SHERLOCK  J.  ANDREWS, 
NATHANIEL  B.  BORDEN, 
THOS.  0.  CHITTENDEN, 
JOHN  MATTOCKS, 
CHRISTOPHER  MORGAN, 
JOSHUA  M.  HOWARD, 
VICTORY  BIRDSEYE, 
HILAND  HALL. 

TEXAS— IMPORTANT  PROJECTS. 

From  the  Neiv  Orleans  Bee  of  April  22. 

We  learn  from  authentic  sources  that  the  depres- 
sion in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  combined  with  the  grie- 
vous consequences  of  the  administration  of  her  im- 
becile and  vain-glorious  president,  have  given  rise  to 
projects  of  future  policy  which  are  being  daily  dis- 
cussed amongst  the  people,  and  which  will,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
destinies  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  Union. 

We  understand  that,  amongst  other  schemes  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  country,  that  of  converting 
it  into  a free  state  is  openly  advocated.  The  pro- 
prietors of  land  and  those  of  the  slaveholders  who 
own  immense  tracts  of  territory,  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  if  they  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves  and  pass  laws  in  favor  of  emancipation,  emi- 
gration from  the  northern  portion  of  the  Union  and 
from  Europe,  especially  from  England,  will  set  in 
with  such  force  as  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  lands 
beyond  the  loss  sustained  by  gradual  emancipation, 
even  if  England  did  not  agree  to  make  some  com- 
pensation for  the  freed  slaves,  of  which,  expectations 
are  entertained  by  many. 

The  reduced  price  of  cotton,  the  only  staple  they 
can  raise  for  exportation,  has  lessened  the  value  of 
slave  property  in  such  a degree  as  to  make  it  for 
the  present  a small  obstacle  to  those  who  own  tracts 
of  land  embracing  this  scheme.  Emigration  to  west 
Texas  has  almost  subsided,  and  it  is  argued  tlfat  the 
institution  of  slavery  has  been  the  cause  of  the  back- 
ward growth  of  the  country.  The  portion  of  peo- 
ple who  support  these  views,  from  motives  intensely 
selfish,  contend  that  the  first  movement  in  favor  of 
abolition  would  bring  to  their  aid  numberless  presses 
in  the  north  and  the  sympathies  of  England  and  con- 
tinental Europe.  That,  under  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  these  influeuces,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  emigrants  would  pour  into  Texas  and  enhance 


the  value  of  real  estate;  that  proprietors  could  make 
fortunes  by  selling  out  their  wild  lands,  and  then  re- 
mum  in  the  country  or  remove  elsewhere  as  they 
might  think  fit. 

As  yet  these  topics  have  not  found  their  way  to  the 
press,  but  we  are  assured  that  they  are  freely  dis- 
cussed in  private  circles,  and  that  many,  of  whom 
better  things  might  have  been  expected,  espouse  the 
scheme  adverted  to.  That  propositions  of  this  na- 
ture are  openly  discussed  in  Texas,  is  an  evidence 
more  of  bad  administration  than  of  poverty.  In 
common  with  the  United  States,  Texas  has  suffered 
severely  from  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  troubles  of 
this  nature  would  hardly  give  rise  to  speculations 
that  set  a price  upon  national  sovereignty,  unless  the 
government  of  Houston  had  produced  as  much  dis- 
gust at  home  as  it  had  caused  abroad.  We  learn 
that  the  question  of  absolutely  selling  the  republic 
to  England  has  been  mooted,  but  abandoned  on  the 
ground  that  Great  Britain  would  rather  assist  the 
country  as  an  independent  abolition  state  than  pur- 
chase it,  in  consequence  of  the  danger  such  proprie- 
torship would  create  of  a rupture  with  the  United 
States. 

If  these  views  be  carried  out,  Texas  will  have,  in 
the  cycle  of  a few  years,  gone  through  the  stages 
of  national  existence,  from  infancy  to  premature  de- 
crepitude. 

The  bonfires  which  celebrated  the  achievement  of 
her  independence  will  have  scarcely  died  away  be- 
fore her  funeral  torches  are  lighted  up,  and  the  song 
of  liberty  that  went  forth  on  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution  might  have  subsided  into  a dirge. 

In  examining  more  narrowly  into  the  Texas  pa- 
pers brought  by  the  last  arrival,  we  find  that  the 
newspapers  have  taken  up  the  matter.  The  Times, 
Telegraph,  and  Houstonian,  have  noticed  these 
schemes  in  terms  of  eloquent  indignation;  but  from 
the  tone  of  the  administration  press,  it  is  apprehend- 
ed that  President  Houston  favors  this  or  some  other 
germain  policy.  There  are  English  emissaries  in  the 
country,  propagating  incendiary  doctrines,  whether 
with  the  connivance  of  the  British  government  or  not 
is  unknown.  But  such  has  been  the  progress  of  trea- 
son that  the  most  revolting  and  servile  policies  are 
discussed  with  a freedom  and  confidence  that  might 
well  excite  the  alarms  of  the  well-disposed  and  pa- 
triotic portion  of  the  citizens. 

The  Civilian,  a paper  in  the  confidence  of  the  pre- 
sident, in  commenting  upon  the  interference  of  the 
British  government  in  the  Buenos  Ayrean  blockade, 
and  subsequently  putting  a stop  to  the  Montevidean 
war,  upon  the  condition  that  those  states  should  abo- 
lish slavery,  says  that  the  war  between  Texas  and 
Mexico,  presents  a like  field  for  English  philanthro- 
py, and  seems  prepared  to  woo  the  interference  of 
that  power  by  a concession  equally  as  disgraceful. 
The  consummation  of  a policy  so  disreputable  to 
Texas  would  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union.  To  build  up  an  aboli- 
tion empire  in  immediate  contact  with  the  slave 
states  would  be  the  signal  for  foreign  broils  and  in- 
ternal insurrections.  The  meddling  spirit  of  Eng- 
land would  touch  us  upon  our  sorest  point,  and  chafe 
us  with  its  perpetual  presence.  The  very  people 
whom  we  have  aided  by  contributions  of  money,  and 
whose  armies  we  have  recruited  with  volunteers, 
will  be  the  means  used  to  molest  and  distress  us. 

Can  Texas  entertain  such  propositions?  Will  the 
population  countenance  the  schemes  of  speculators, 
who  would  sacrifice  liberty  on  the  shrine  of  mam- 
mon? Or  tolerate  the  exactions  of  a foreign  cabi- 
net, which  takes  advantage  of  their  distress  to  put 
onerous  and  disgraceful  conditions  upon  them?  Will 
they  listen  to  a policy  dictated  by  jealousy  of  the 
country  from  which  most  of  them  descended,  and 
which  continued  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  long 
after  their  besotted  president  treated  our  volunteers 
with  insult  and  brutal  indignity?  Many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  these  states  have  impoverished  themselves  in 
raising  supplies  for  Texas,  and  not  a week  has  elap- 
sed since  her  navy  sailed  from  our  port,  freighted 
with  the  prayers  of  a whole  people,  and  manned  by 
the  brawny  and  toil-hardened  seamen  of  the  states. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  charge  of  ingrati- 
tude as  from  the  terrors  of  vassalage  that  the  Tex- 
ians  ought  to  flee.  Let  them  not  imagine  that  Bri- 
tish rule  will  prove  either  profitable  or  pleasing. 
Let  them  not  suppose  that  British  exactions  would 
stop  with  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Her  pauper  po- 
pulation would  overrun  the  native  stock,  and  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  republic  would  be  regulated  in 
Downing  street,  London.  She  would  be  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  world  as  a people  in  whose  bosoms 
the  fires  of  freedom  had  been  quenched,  and  whom 
no  insult  could  provoke  to  manly  resistance.  The 
American  feeling  would  become  extinct  in  the  land, 
and  the  “lone  star”  would  be  blotted  from  the  zodiac 
of  nations,  like  a meteor  that  for  a moment  excited 
the  wonder  of  men,  and  then  passed  away  for  ever. 
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American  antiquities.  The  National  Standard,  a 
newspaper  printed  at  the  capital  of  Mexico,  is  excessive- 
ly indignant  because  Mr.  Stephens  obtained  from  Yuca- 
tan, and  presented  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
a number  of  ancient  and  valuable  manuscripts  throwing 
light  on  the  history  of  that  country,  and  recommends 
that  a law  be  passed  prohibiting  foreigners  from  carry- 
ing away  any  monuments  of  antiquity  and  manuscripts 
that  may  hereafter  be  found.  [Nat.  Int. 

American  provisions,  Liverpool,  April  19.  Since  3d 
inst.  market  for  beef  and  pork  very  quiet.  Small  par- 
cels of  new  cure  taken  as  they  arrive,  at  full  prices,  and 
give  general  satisfaction.  Beef  per  bbl.  in  bond.,  mess 
40a50s;  prime,  34a40s;  pork,  mess  28a38s;  prime  20a34s; 
bacon  duty  paid,  cwt.  26a29s;  hams,  do.  dry  — pickled 
15a24;  cheese  do  fine,  46a48s;  mid.  40a43s,  ord.  3Ga40s; 
lard  do  fine,  35a36=;  ord.  32a34s;  inf.  30a32s;  butter  do. 
fine,  — , grease  sorts,  duty  paid,  30a31s. 


Appointment.  Wm.P  Briggs,  a whig  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  collector  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, and  Mr.  Hyde,  the  late  Van  Buren  collector,  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  Mr.  Briggs  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Harrisburg  convention. 

Mr.  Audubon,  the  learned  and  distinguished  natural- 
ist, left  St.  Louis  on  the  25th  ult.  in  the  American  Fur 
company’s  steamboat  Omega,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone river.  He  was  accompanied  by  five  friends, 
equipped  and  prepared  for  a six  or  seven  months’  ex- 
cursion. 

Boston.  During  the  month  of  April  there  were  481 
arrivals  at  the  port  of  Boston,  339  coastwise,  142  foreign; 
321  clearances,  of  which  195  were  coastwise,  and  126 
foreign. 

Bunker  hill  monument.  The  Charlestown  Aurora 
says  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  cabinet, 
and  the  governors  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  which  is  to  take  place  on 
the  17th  June  next.  It  is  said  that  the  president  of  the 
U.  States  will  be  present. 

Canada.  The  Montreal  Gazette  of  the  5th  instant 
announces  the  opening  of  the  navigation  by  the  Ottawa 
route,  the  water  having  been  let  into  the  Rideau  canal  on 
the  39th  ult.  Steamers  had  also  left  Montreal  for  Kings- 
ton, by  the  Lachine  canal. 

Canal  items.  Several  boats  have  reached  Albany 
from  Rochester, — none  from  beyond  that  place.  Fifty 
three  boats  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  as  many  on  the  7th; 
numbers  were  departing  heavily  laden.  The  receipts 
at  the  collector’s  office,  West  Troy,  on  the  first  and  se- 
cond days’  navigation  in  1842,  was  $5,602 — on  the  1st 
and  2d  day  of  1843,  $6,028. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  in  full  operation  as 
far  as  it  is  constructed.  Several  cargoes  of  coal  from 
Cumberland  have  reached  Georgetown. 

An  iron  canai  boat  is  constructing  at  Richmond,  for 
the  James  River  canal,  with  Erricsson’s  propellers — to 
be  in  operation  in  June. 

A canal  boat  reached  Cleveland  on  the  1st  inst.  from 
Pittsburgh,  the  first  of  this  season. 

The  amount  of  the  1st  six  days  tolls  received  by  the  col- 
lector at  Albany  in  1842,  was  $13,982,79 — for  the  first 
six  days  of  1843,  $15,619,15 — increase  $1,636,36.  The 
amount  of  merchandise  shipped  for  the  west  during  the 
latter  period,  is  6,196,1001bs.  on  the  Erio  canal,  and  23,000 
on  the  Champlain  canal. 

Coffee — Imports  to  the  3d  of  March. 

1S42  1S43. 

Into  Great  Britain,  3,800  000  9,600,000  1b. 

All  other  parts  of  Europe,  79,100,000  84,700,000 


Total, 

Stock  on  hand 
Great  Britain, 

Other  parts  of  Europe, 


82.900.000  94,200,000 

1842.  1843. 

47.700.000  51,300,000 

70.700.000  100,300,000 


118,400,000  151,600,000 

Corn  market,  London,  April  19.  Some  symptoms  of 
improvement  this  month,  but  no  very  marked  alteration 
in  prices.  The  favorable  state  of  the  weather  and 
promising  appearance  of  the  crops  generally,  complete- 
ly act  against  any  amendment.  U.  States  wheat,  70lbs. 
6s  8da7s;  Indian  corn  4S01bs.  25a26s;  flour,  bbl.  sweet 
26a27s;  sour  24s  6d  a25s;  Canada,  sweet  26s.  Duty  on 
foreign  flour  12s  jd  per  bbl;  do  from  British  colonies  3s. 


Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  Baltimore  46,  of  which 
'9  w ere  under  one  year  of  age,  11  were  free  colored,  and 
1 slave;  14  died  of  consumption. 

Engineers.  A.  B.  Warfield  has  been  appointed  by 
the  board  of  commissioners,  principal  engineer  of  the 
canals  and  rail  roads  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
Charles  L.  Schlatter,  resigned.  The  latter  gentleman 
has  accepted  the  appointment  of  superintendant  of  the 
harbor  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Emigration.  During  the  year  1842,  there  arrived  in 
Canada  from  Great  Britain,  43,760  emigrants,  of  which 
.2,529  were  paupers  from  the  respective  parishes. 

Exchange.  New  York  on  London  8a8i  premium;  on 
France  5, 30a5, 31i;  on  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Augusta,  Savannah,  par 
ai  j cts.;  Richmond  lj;  Mobile  17Ial8;  New  Orleans  £; 
fSt.  Louis  1 1-2;  Louisville  1 1-2;  Cincinnati  2a4;  Nash- 
ville 3^a4. 


Fire.  The  amount  of  loss  by  fire  in  Liverpool  for 
seven  and  a half  years  just  elapsed,  is  estimated  at 
£791,716. 

Fort  Monroe.  This  admirable  fortification,  though 
not  yet  completed,  shows  pretty  conclusively  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  what  it  was  intended  for  and  what  it  is 
competent  to  do.  In  a word  it  is  the  prettiest  piece  of 
workmanship  in  the  science  of  military  engineering  that 
this  country  has  yet  produced,  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  it  will  vie  with  any  thing  of  the  kind  which  the  Old 
World  can  exhibit.  We  shall  reserve  for  another  time 
a more  particular  description  of  a work  so  creditable  to 
the  scientific  attainments  and  enlightened  views  of  the 
American  people,  and  at  present  merely  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  those  to  whom  it  has  heretofore  been  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  a visit  to 
it  from  the  country  during  the  summer.  The  turfed 
slopes  of  the  battlements  are  now  clad  in  the  richest 
verdure,  and  the  green  vesture  of  nature  generally  co- 
vers the  once  arid  and  eye  paining  surface  of  Old  Point 
Comfort,  save  where  it  is  diversified  with  neat  dwellings, 
granite  walls,  and  the  wide  moat,  filled  with  limpid  wa- 
ter, which  surrounds  them,  and  the  eye  can  dwell  with 
pleasure  and  without  wearying  on  the  vast  objects  and 
beautiful  prospects  which  present  themselves  on  every 
side.  [Norfolk  Herald,  May  2. 

Freebooters.  The  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the  3d 
instant  says  that  a requisition  for  a detachment  of  troops 
has  been  made  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana  under  the 
following  circumstances:  Several  hundred  men  from 
Hancock  county,  Mississippi,  joined  by  many  from 
Washington  county,  in  Louisiana,  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a band  of  freebooters,  for  the  pillage  of  pro- 
perty and  the  destruction  of  life.  It  is  stated  that  they 
are  well  organized  and  armed,  and  are  regularly  encam- 
ped. Many  lives  have  already  been  taken,  and  exten- 
sive robberies  have  been  committed. 

Greenough,  is  in  Washington,  superintending  the  re- 
moval of  his  statue  of  Washington  from  the  Rotundo 
of  the  capitol  to  the  eastern  garden. 

Gen.  Gratiot’s  trial  closed  on  Saturday.  The  jury, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  court,  gave  a verdict  in  fa- 
vor of  the  United  States,  for  about  $30,000. 

St.  Louis  Organ , 3d  inst. 

Lake  navigation.  The  first  steamboat  arrival  at  De- 
troit from  the  upper  lakes  this  season  occurred  on  the 
1st  instant. 

Mexico.  The  Texian  prisoners.  We  learn  from  an 
authentic  source  that  the  inhuman  order  of  the  Mexican 
government  to  decimate  the  Texian  prisoners,  who  rose 
upon  their  guard  and  attempted  to  escape  at  Salado, 
was  carried  into  effect  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  that 
the  following  officers  and  soldiers  were  shot  to  death: 

Capt.  Wm.  M.  Eastland,  sergeant  J.  N.  McThomp- 
son,  privates  E.  D.  Cocke,  formerly  an  editor  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  J.  N.  Torrey,  Thomas  L.  Jones,  of  Austin, 
more  recently  of  Houston,  J.  L.  Shepperd,  Henry  Whal- 
ing, W.  H.  Cowan,  C.  H.  Roberts,  E.  E.  Etz,  J.  Tom- 
bul,  K.  H.  Dunham,  K.  W.  Harris,  M.  C.  Winn,  P. 
Maher,  J.  L.  Cash,  and  J.  N.  Ogden. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  inhuman  piece  of  butch- 
ery that  has  been  perpetrated  by  a government  profess- 
ing to  be  civilized  within  the  present  century.  The  pri- 
soners who  rose  upon  their  guard  were  noton  parole,  and 
had  therefore  an  undoubted  right  to  use  every  means  in 
their  power  to  escape.  If  the  government  desired  to 
put  them  in  a position  that  would  involve  a forfeiture  of 
life  in  case  of  such  an  attempt,  they  ought  to  have  been 
permitted  to  go  at  large  upon  parole  of  honor. 

[N.  Orleans  Bee  cf  May  4. 

Miller’s  tabernacle,  in  Boston  was  dedicated  amidst 
a most  suffocating  crowd  of  witnesses,  on  Thursday  last. 
The  service  was  solemn  and  affecting. 

Naval — Pacific  squadron.  Extract  from  the  letter  of 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  dated  Mazatlan, 
March  13:  “The  Relief,  store  ship,  arrived  here  on  rhe 

10th  from  Callao  and  Monterey,  having  left  the  former 
November  20.  The  Cyane,  Captain  Stribling,  arrived 
here  February  1,  from  San  Pedro,  with  Commodore 
Jones  on  board,  who  had  an  interview  with  General 
Micheltorena,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces  in  Ca- 
lifornia. The  frigate  United  States,  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  was  here  when  the  Cyane  arrived,  and  Commo- 
dore Jones  rejoined  her,  and  sailed  March  1st  for  Valpa- 
raiso. He  had  just  heard  of  his  recall. 

“Captain  Richard  Byron,  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Champion, 
died  on  board  at  this  place  February  23,  and  was  buried 
under  arms  the  next  day.  The  boats,  officers,  marines, 
&c.  of  the  American  squadron,  with  the  band  of  the 
frigate  United  States,  assisted  in  the  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  service  was  read  over  his  grave  by  Mr.  Bartow, 
chaplain  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Parrott,  United 
States  consul,  has  left  for  New  York,  to  return  again. — 
The  comet  has  been  visible  here  every  day  or  night  since 
March  1.’’ 

Panama  canal.  A Bermuda  paper  contradicts  the 
report  that  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  has  been 
nearljvompleted;  bur,  on  the  ocntrary,  says  that  the  two 
years  allowed  to  the  contractor  have  expired  without  the 
work  being  commenced.  This  information  is  received 
from  a man  who  recently  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  a mule, 
which  journey  he  performed  in  seven  hours. 

Rio  Grande.  According  to  accounts  to  the  4th  of 
March,  by  the  brig  La  Grande,  capt.  Bur,  arrived  at  N. 
York,  intelligence  from  the  insurrection  in  Brazil  wears 
a formidable  aspect.  The  rebels  were  said  to  be  within 
30  mile3  of  La  Grande,  with  50,000  men,  almost  all 
mounted!!  The  Imperialists  were  well  prepared  to  re- 


ceive them.  “More  than  60,000  troops  bad  arrived  from 
various  parts  of  Brazil.  Their  whole  Dree  was  now 
more  than  80,000  men,  posted  about  the  town”!!  These 
numbers  if  true,  must  be  counting  e«  masse. 

Santa  Fe  Traders.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter  of  the 
1st  instant  says:  “We  learn  from  the  clerk  of  the  lone, 
that  Brown,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Charvis,  the  Mexi- 
can tiader,  was  arrested  at  Camden  on  Saturday. — 
He  got  on  board  the  lone,  but  the  boat,  after  having 
started,  returned  to  the  landing  to  place  him  in  custody 
of  those  on  the  shore  who  were  waiting  ro  receive  him. 
He  had  just  sold  his  horse,  and  had  with  him  about  $500 
in  silver.  The  two  McDaniels  were  arrested  at  Liberty  on 
the  day  previous.  One  of  them  endeavored  to  use  his 
anns  to  effect  his  escape,  but  both  of  them  were  secur- 
ed. They  had  with  them  about  $5,000." 

Stocks.  London,  April  18th.  Since  our  last  advices, 
no  variations  or  transactions  of  interest  to  quote-  The 
legislative  proceedings  of  the  different  states  are  not  of 
a nature  to  restore  confidence.  New  York  state  and 
city  stocks  advanced  in  London  about  five  per  cent,  with, 
an  upward  tendency. 

Stocks  generally  continue  to  improve  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Sales  have  been  made  this  week  of  Baltimore  city  sixes 
at  89a99. 

Government  sixes  112J;  Ohio  sixes  84 1;  Kentucky 
sixes  96i;  New  York  sixes  107 1;  fives  1014;  Alabama 
fives  65;  Illinois  sixes  31. 


Specie.  The  Hibernia  steamer  brought  about  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  Specie  was  passing  into 
England  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  from  Asia  and  from 
Mexico,  and  though  about  twenty  millions  have  passed 
to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  within  a few  months, 
they  were  calculating  upon  the  current  continuing  yet 
for  some  time — but  exchange  has  varied  within  the  last 
two  weeks  to  an  extent  which,  when  ascertained  in 
England,  will  prevent  further  shipments. 

Steam-boat  accidents.  The  Cincinnati  Sun  states 
that  no  less  than  a quarter  of  a million  of  dollars’’  worth 
of  property  has  been  lost  on  our  western  waters  within 
two  months.  The  following  is  the  list  of  accidents: — 
Amazon,  20  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  snag- 
ged. General  Pike,  Shirt  Tail  Bend,  snagged.  Queen 
of  the  West,  Shawneetown,  run  on  a wreck.  Octorara, 
Bayou  Plaquemine,  snagged.  John  Stocken,  near 
Tuscumbia,  run  down  by  the  Gallatin.  Ellen  Dale, 
burnt  at  Vicksburg.  Hannibal,  snagged  below  Natchez. 
Wm.  Robinson,  Tombeckbee  river,  snagged.  J.  M. 
White,  35  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  ran  on  tho 
Grand  Chain.  Emily,  150  miles  up  the  Missouri,  snag- 
ged. Gen.  Gaines,  snagged  at  Selma,  Ala.  Bogue 
Homa,  snagged  at  Bayou  de  Glaize.  Sun  Flower,  snag- 
ged at  Bayou  Bartholemew.  Robert  Fulton,  near  Apa- 
lachicola, snagged.  Cost  of  all  probably  $165,000 — 
cargoes  probably  $85.. 000 — making  a loss  of  $250,000. 

As  the  Steamboat  Forrest  was  lying  to,  on  the.  5th  inst. 
to  put  out  passengers  about  20  miles  above  Pittsburg,  on 
the  Alleghany  river,  the  Pulaski,  with  about  150  pas- 
sengers on  board,  ran  into  her.  Five  or  six  persons  were 
thrown  overboard  from  the  Forrest,  and  were  lost,  besides 
a number  seriously  injured  by  the  explosion  of  the  steam 
pipes.  The  Pulaski  sunk  at  once  to  her  boiler  deck. 

The  comet,  which  was  discovered  in  the  U.  Slates 
about  the  26th  or  28th  Feb.  noticed  in  the  Register  of  the 
4th  March,  and  watched  by  thousands  of  people  in  the  U. 
States,  from  that  lime  uniil  it  disappeard  in  the  distance, 
seems  not  to  have  been  noticed  in  England  until  the  17th 
of  March.  Herschel,  at  the  date  of  his  publication,  on 
the  19ih  March,  determined  the  appearance,  which  there 
as  well  as  here,  was  at  first  by  some  mistaken  for  Zodia- 
cal light,  to  be  certainly  a comet.  M.  Arago,  the  French 
astronomer,  announced  that  he  discovered  the  comet  on 
the  20th  March.  The  Universe  stated  that  its  tail  ex- 
tended 60°  from  the  constellation  Orion,  which  it  crossed 
at  an  angle  of  40°. 

W.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  communicates  to  the  National  In- 
telligencer the  following  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the 
comet,  as  observed  at  West  Point,  from  the  24th  March 
to  3d  April: 


degs.  m.  s. 

Longitude  of  ascending  node  . 357  42  53 

Inclination  ....  36  41  9 

Longitude  of  perihelion  . . 261  53  51 

Perihelion  distance  ....  0.052331. 

Time  of  perihelion  passage  west — 

days  h.  m. 

Point  m.  s.  t.  Feburury  .27  8 24 

Dr.  Greenwich  ...  27  13  30 

Motion  retrograde. 

Distance  from  the  earth  on  the  29th  March,  about 
107,000,000  miles. 

Approximate  diameter  of  the  visible  nebulous  matter 
about  the  nucleus  on  the  same  day,  36,830  miles. 

Distance  passed  over  during  8 days,  from  25th  March 
to  2d  April,  18,408,900  miles. 

Accounts  of  its  appearace  have  been  received  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  world.  In  Paris,  the  decrease  of  tem- 
perature that  occurred  thereafter,  was  attributed  by  ma- 
ny to  its  visitation. 


Uruguay.  Accounts  received  at  Philadelphia  up  to 
the  19th  of  March  represent  ihe  contending  forces  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Montevideo  as  remaining  pretty 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  at  previous  dates,  and 
but  little  fear  was  entertained  of  the  Baenos  Ayrean 
General  Oribe  being  able  to  carry  the  town,  either  by 
assault  or  by  starvation.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  him- 
self so  hemmed  in  between  the  armies  of  President  Ri- 
vera and  General  Paez  as  to  be  placed  in  rather  a criti 
cal  position. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  steamer  Great  Western,  Haskins,  arrived  at 
New  York  on  the  12th  inst.  in  12  days  and  13  hours 
from  Liverpool,  bringing  London  dates  to  the  28th, 
and  Liverpool  to  the  29th  ult. 

The  packet  ships,  Roscius,  Europe,  and  Indepen- 
dence, had  arrived  out  safe. 

Of  the  $1,600,000  in  specie  brought  by  the  Great 
Western  from  Liverpool,  the  house  of  Brown,  Bro- 
thers St  Co.  of  New  York,  received  about  $500,000. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Money  matters.  The  Liverpool  papers  are  still 
complaining  at  the  abundance  of  money — the  un- 
healthy superfluity  of  it  in  the  mercantile  world, 
while  interest  can  only  be  obtained  from  hankers  to 
the  extent  of  two  per  cent,  the  money  holders  will 
run  to  stocks,  rail  roads,  Sic.  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 

Six  wagons  loaded  with  Sycee  silver  to  the  value 
of  $1,250,000,  the  last  moiety  of  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Chinese  ransom  of  $5,000,000,  reached  the 
royal  mint  on  the  25th  April. 

A most  nelarious  bubble  scheme  for  fleecing  poor 
emigrants  has  just  been  brought  to  light,  which  has 
excited  extraordinary  interest  from  the  number  of 
titled  or  other  influential  persons  connected  with  it. 
It  has  been  noticed  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
strong  and  indignant  terms  by  Lord  Stanley,  and 
has  been  elaborately  discussed  in  the  press. 

The  right  of  “visit,  continues  to  be  the  theme  of 
much  discussion  in  the  English  journals,  revived 
by  the  reception  of  Mr.  Webster’s  despatch  to  Mr. 
Everett,  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Everett,  has  written  a letter  to  the  New  Far- 
mer’s Journal,  to  contradict  the  statement  reported 
to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.,  at 
>a  public  meeting  of  the  anti-corn  law  league,  in 
Drury-lane  theatre:  viz.  that  “at  a public  meeting 
held  in  September  last,  at  which  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land presided,  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister, 
stated  that  bacon,  which  would  bring  6d  per  pound 
here,  was  actually  used  as  fuel  for  steamboats  with 
them,  having  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  superflui- 
ty.” “If  this  remark  is  oorrectly  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Plume,”  says  Mr.  Everett,  “in  the  report  of  his 
speech,  it  must  have  been  made  in  consequence  of 
misinformation  as  to  what  was  said  by  me  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to;  no  such  statement  as  that  in 
question  having  ever  been  made  by  me.” 

The  steamship  Great  Britain.  It  is  now  fully 
expected  that  this  wonderful  boat  will  be  launched 
at  Bristol  in  the  month  of  June  next.  May  had  been 
previously  fixed  upon,  but  owing  to  some  difficulty 
in  the  float,  is  now  postponed  to  June.  Prince  Al- 
bert has  consented  to  honor  the  city  of  Bristol  with 
his  presence  on  the  occasion.  She  is  intended  to 
sail  between  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

Thames  tunnel.  From  12  o’clock  on  Saturday, 
Up  to  the  same  hour  on  Monday  28,642  persons  went 
through  the  tunnel,  and  since  the  opening  upwards 
of  320, 00Q.  The  holyday  folks  have  given  employ- 
ment to  three  or  four  tollmen. 

Another  Princess.  The  Park  and  tower  guns, 
by  a double  royal  salute,  at  nine  o’clock  on  the  25th 
April,  announced  the  birth  of  another  princess. — 
Judging  of  what  may,  by  what  has  occurred,  there 
seems  every  chance  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  wish  being 
gratified,  that  the  Queen  should  have  as  many  chil- 
dren as  his  grandmother — two  and  twenty!  Her 
majesty  at  the  last  dates  was  “quite  as  well  as  oould 
he  expected.” 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Prince  Augus- 
tus Frederick,  the  ninth  child  and  fifth  son  of  George 
the  Third,  expired  at  Kensington  on  the  21st  April, 
in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
on  27th  January,  1773.  There  was  a universal  feel- 
ing of  regret  at  his  loss,  deservedly  esteemed  as  he 
was  for  an  amiable  and  independent  character,  a 
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constant  encourager  of  learning  and  science,  and  a 
patron  of  all  deserving  aspirants  in  the  various 
walks  of  art,  and  a supporter  of  most  of  the  chari- 
ties which  adorn  the  British  metropolis.  He  was  a 
steady  and  firm  advocate  of  liberal  politics.  The 
Duke  was  twice  married,  although  neither  of  the 
marriages  received  the  sanction  of  the  royal  marri- 
age act.  First  to  Lady  Augusta  dc  Ameland  Mur- 
ray, at  Rome,  in  April,  1793,  which  marriage  was 
declared  null  by  the  prerogative  court,  in  August 
following.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  are  sir  Au- 
gust d’Este,  born  January  15,  1794,  and  Ellen  Augus- 
ta Mademoiselle  d’Este,  born  August  11, 1801.  Lady 
Augusta  Murray  survived  her  separation  from  her 
illustrious  husband  until  March,  1830.  The  Duke’s 
second  wife,  Lady  Cecelia  Gore,  daughter  of  the 
second  Earl  of  Arran,  survives  his  royal  highness; 
she  was  created  Duchess  of  Inverness,  March  30, 
1830. 

The  bell  of  St.  Paul’s  that  tolled  for  this  depart- 
ed pillar  of  royalty,  chimed  merrily  again  three  days 
after  for  the  advent  of  the  new  sprig. 

Parliament  assembled  after  the  easter  holydays. 
The  only  matter  of  interest  in  their  proceedings 
is  sir  Robert  Peel’s  explanation  of  the  failure  of 
the  commercial  treaties  with  Portugal  and  Brazil. 
The  latter  is  considered  a great  calamity,  as,  next  to 
this  country,  Brazil  is  England’s  best  customer.  The 
Brazilians,  it  appears,  required  the  admission  of 
their  produce  at  ten  per  cent,  above  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonies,  and  this  being  declined,  the  negotia- 
tion was  broken  off.  Mr.  Ellis  had  not  left  Brazil, 
however,  and  some  of  the  papers  state  that  another 
proposal  has  been  made  by  the  government,  of  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  the  Premier  declined  to 
make  any  explanation  for  the  present. 

The  English  papers  are  filled  with  accounts  of 
murders  as  our  own  are. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  May  16. 

The  right  of  visit.  Mr.  Webster’s  despatch  to 
Mr.  Everett,  of  the  28th  of  March,  was  published 
in  the  London  papers  of  April  27.  The  London 
Herald  closes  its  remarks  as  follows: 

“With  this  document  we  presume  the  discussion 
between  the  two  governments  will  substantially  end. 
Lord  Aberdeen  will  of  course  give  the  Washington 
treaty  a fair  trial  before  he  reinstructs  British  cruis- 
ers to  exercise  the  right  of  visit;  and  the  president, 
congress,  and  Mr.  Webster,  to  do  them  justice, 
seem  all  inclined  to  make  every  exertion  to  deprive 
England  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that  right, 
which  they  now  know  she  will  never  surrender,  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  American  squadron  about  to  be 
stationed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.” 

We  copy  the  above  from  the  New  York  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  of  Friday  last. 

Whatever  some  of  the  London  editors  may  think 
or  say,  we  gather  enough  from  the  newspapers  and 
from  private  advices,  to  be  fully  satisfied  that  the 
British  government  will  not  attempt  to  remove  the 
question  of  vbit  and  search  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  placed  by  Mr.  Webster’s  despatch  to 
Mr.  Everett.  That  government  apparently  prefers 
to  leave  the  usage  on  its  present  footing,  without  con- 
tending for  the  admission  by  this  government  of  a 
corresponding  right  which  this  government  has  de- 
clared its  determination  not  to  recognize. 

The  idea  advanced  by  Mr.  Wood  in  the  British 
house  of  commons,  and  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
of  a known  distinction  between  visit  and  search, 
although  plausible — and  in  our  opinion  (heretofore 
expressed)  both  rational  and  practical — has,  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  been  found  to  be  unsustainable, 
or  at  least  incompatible  with  principles  heretofore 
maintained  by  the  British  government  itself.  It  will 
probably  not  be  again  advanced.  Contrary,  we  con- 
fess, to  our  expectations,  but  very  much  to  our  sa- 
tisfaction, appearances  indicate  that  the  despatch  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Everett,  referred  to 
above,  will  be  regarded,  even  in  England,  as  main- 
taining doctrines  whioh  that  government  is  not  dis- 
posed to  dispute. 

Under  the  present  good  understanding  between  the 
two  governments,  therefore,  should  vessels  of  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  other,  happen,  as  they  may,  to  be  vi- 
sited under  circumstances  warranting  strong  suspi- 
cion that  they  are  Portuguese  or  Spanish,  sailing  un- 
der the  flag  of  the  union  or  of  Britain,  detention  oc- 
casioned by  such  visits  will  be  treated  as  detentions 


by  mistake,  and  not  as  act9  done  by  virtue  of  any 
pre-existing  known  right  of  visit.  In  short,  they  will 
be  regarded  as  wrongs,  but  unintentional  wrongs, 
committed  only  on  the  strength  of  weighty  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  and  from  a sincere  desire  to 
abolish  a traffic  denounced  as  piracy  by  both  govern- 
ments. 

Lord  Ashburton.  The  following  is  the  official 
speech  of  Lord  Ashburton  in  returning  thanks  for 
the  vote  in  the  house  of  lords,  approving  of  the  trea- 
ty negotiated  by  him  in  this  country,  as  entered  on  the 
parliamentry  journal. 

Lord  Ashburton  then  rose,  and  seemed  nearly 
overcome  by  his  feelings.  After  a short  pause,  his 
lordship  spoke  as  follows:  “My  lords,  I hope  your 
lordships  will  permit  me  to  take  this,  the  earliest  op- 
portunity which  has  been  afforded  me,  of  making 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  resolution,  which,  by 
the  minutes  and  proceedings  of  your  lordship’s  house, 
I observed  your  lordships  passed  on  Friday  last.  This 
resolution  is  most  highly  gratifying  to  myself  per- 
sonally, and  it  has  been  rendered  of  still  greater  va- 
lue by  the  high  opinion  by  which  it  was  accompan- 
ed.  I allude  to  the  high  opinion  expressed  by  many 
of  your  lordships  as  to  that  treaty  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  I cannot  but  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  your  lordships’  resolution,  because  I consider 
it  calculated  to  promote  that  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  this  country,  which  it  is 
alike  the  duty  and  interest  of  both  countries  to  main- 
tain. Expressions  so  full  of  wisdom  and  sound  poli- 
cy, delivered  by  such  a body  as  the  peers  of  this 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  have  a great  effect  in  pro- 
ducing that  consummation  which  is  so  much  desired 
by  your  lordships.  My  sense  of  tne  great  impor- 
tance of  effecting  a settlement  of  those  unfortunate 
differences  which  had  gradually  grown  up  between 
the  two  countries,  was  my  great  inducement  to  un- 
dertake the  task — (hear) — imposed  upon  me  with- 
out, perhaps,  my  sufficiently  testing  my  own  capabi- 
lities for  discharging  it.  I have,  however,  the  good 
fortune,  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  of  meet- 
ing wilth  the  approval,  of  my  sovereign  and  her  mi- 
nisters, and  I have  now  to  add  my  acknowledgments 
for  the  almost  unprecedented  honor  of  the  approba- 
tion of  your  lordships’  house.  It  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  explain  to  your  lordships  how  deeply  sen- 
sible I am  of  that  honor.  In  countries  in  which  free 
governments  are  established — such  as  we  and  the 
people  of  America  have  the  happiness  to  live  under 
—it  is  natural  that  questions  of  this  importance 
should  be  discussed  with  great  freedom;  and  that  has 
been  the  case  with  the  treaty  which  it  has  been  my 
business  to  execute;  although  I trust  that  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  are  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
future  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  to  have  effectually,  and  fairly,  and  honora- 
bly settled  the  questions  which  were  in  dispute. 

1 must  fairly  assure  your  lordships  that  the  more 
minute  questions  of  more  or  less  boundary,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  both 
on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  weigh- 
ed in  my  estimation  very  little  in  comparison,  with 
the  larger  questiort  of  effecting  a settlement  which 
should  be  satisfactory  to  men  of  honorable  minds  in 
both  countries;  and  which  would  contribute  to  the 
conviction  that  the  arrangement  had  been  one  of  ho- 
norable terms,  and  of  equality,  between  two  great 
countries,  and  which  could  in  that  way  alone  be 
likely  to  be  permanent  and  final.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  go  at  all  into  any  questions  connected  with 
the  subject  of  those  transactions.  But  I must  again 
express  to  your  lordships  the  deep  sense  I entertain 
of  the  honor  of  that  approbation  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  express,  and  which  is  the  highest  re- 
ward that  I could  possibly  receive  from  the  humble 
effort  which  I have  made  in  what  I consider  to  be  a . 
good  cause — (hear,  hear.) 

The  duke  of  Wellington  moved  that  the  words 
addressed  to  their  lordships  by  his  noble  friend,  upon 
that  occasion  should  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
the  house — (hear,  hear.) 

The  motion  was  put  and  agreed  to. 

FRANCE. 

Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  French  Colo- 
nies. The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  the  New  York 
French  paper  upon  the  authority  of  a letter  from 
Paris,  says : “That  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies,  are  going  to  propose  its  abolition.  They 
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’ have' two  plans  in  view.  The  first  fixes  the  cessa- 
tion of  slavery  in  1852;  the  indemnity  to  the  colo- 
nies is  150,000,000  francs.  The  second  plan  pro- 
poses freedom  to  children  born  since  1838,  and  com- 
plete abolition  in  twenty  years.  M.  M.  De  Broglie, 

■ Passey, de  Tracy,  Toequeville,  and  other  philosophic 
liberals  are  on  this  commission. 

The  most  important  item  in  the  French  intelli- 
gence'is  the  publication  of  the  voluminous  report  of 
’ the  commissioners  appointed  to  advise  upon  the  most 
eligible  meahs  to  be  adopted  for 1 the  abolition  of 
slavery.  They  defer  complete  abolition  for  a period 
of- 15  years,  in  order  to  acclimate  the  slaves  to  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  During  the  first  ten  years 
certain  privileges  are  to  be  granted  to  ’ the  slaves, 
who  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,-  instead  of  be- 
: ing  allowed  to  quit  the  service  of  their  employers,  as 
was  the  case  in  the' British  colonies,  they  are  bound 
' to  serve  their  masters' for  the  next  five  years.  The 
debate  on  the  report  will  be  expected  with -some  in- 
terest. 

Venezuela.  A' treaty  of  amity, 'commerce  and 
' navigation,  has  just  been  concluded  on  - the  part  of 
France,  by  her  minister  C.  *E.  David,  with ' -the  re- 
public of  Venezuela.  Baron-  Gross,  her  former  mi- 
nister, failed  in'  effecting  the  treaty  at  the  period  of 
his  efforts  in  consequence  of  the -apprehensions  then 
excited  in  Venezuela,  on  account  of  the  Frefich  at- 
tack on -San  Juan  d’l/lloa,  and  her  War  with ’Mexico 
and  Buenos  Ayres.  M.f  Francisco  Aranda,  the  Ve- 
nezuelan minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  David 
opened  the  negotiation  on’  the  6th  March,  and  on  the 
16th  April  the  treaty  was  ratified  unanimously  by 
the  Venezuelan  sehate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  new,  president  of  Venezuela  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  republic.  The  commercial  crisis  which 
has  lately  severely  affected  both’ the  old  and  new 
world  is  just  beginning  to  be  felt  in  that  republic. 
Colonel  Cadazzi  lately  returned1  to  Venezuela  with 
400  emigrants  from  -“Alsace  and  Germany,  Whom -he 
is  about  to  establish  upon'  some  novel  colonial  plan. 

The  Courier  Francois  announces  that  the  reports  of 
the  budget  would  be  laid-  before  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties on  the  15th  of  May;  and  thht  the  debate  would 
commence  on  the  25th.  “In  that-  case,”  adds'  the 
Courier  Francais,  “the  chamber  will  have  conclud- 
ed all  parliamentary  business  by  the  25th  of  June, 
as  the  members  always  leave  Paris-after  the  debate 
on  the  budget^” 

The  Moniteur  publishes  the  details  of  the  marri- 
age of  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans  with 
Prince  Augustus  of-  Saxe-Coburg,  which*  took-  place 
at  the  palace  of -St.  Cloud. 

The  intelligence  from  the  vine districts 'respecting 
the  Effects  of  the  frost  on  the-  12th,*  14th  and  15th  in- 
stant, may,  sayS  the  Moniteur,  be  thus  summed  up: 
Languedoc  experienced  little  or  no  injury.  -The  loss 
of  the  - Bordeaux  -Wines  may  be  estimated  at-  one- 
third  of  the  crop;- around  Libourne,  in  two  nights, 
one-half  of  the  buds  were  destroyed.  -In' the  coun- 
try adjoining  Cognac,  the  vines  des  premieres  bois  and 
Champagne  suffered  considerably  from  the  frost  of 
the  12th  - and' 14th.  • In  the  two  departments  of  the 
Charente  a- similar  calamity  occurred.  In  Cham- 
pagne the  Wines  suffered  greatly. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  last  accounts  - from  Lisbon  announce'  that  the 
negotiations  relative*  to  a commercial  treaty  - with 
England  are  for  the  -present  at  an  - end.  <’  Lord  Aber- 
deen adhered  resolutely  to  the*  ground  'which  ho -took 
four  weeks  since,  and-  rejected,  as  of -too  unsatisfac- 
tory a nature  to  be  entertained, .the  last  proposition 
of  Portugal.  The1  British  envoy  has-  been  directed 
peremptorily  to  break-Off  the  negotiations — “inter- 
rupt” is  the  official  word.  The' remaining -point- in 
dispute’  between'  the  two  countries  is  a duty  of  3d. 
per  pound  upon  woollen  cloths— a sum  Which;  onthe 
existing  duties,  amounts  to  less  than  ^6;000  per- an- 
num, or  25  cOntos.  A production,  amounting  to 
800,000  pipes  Of  wine  per- ahnum— for  such'  is1  the 
average  vintage  of  the  Portugal- and  Madeira— is- sa- 
crificed out  of  regard  for  the  producers  of  a couple 
thousands  bales  of  coarse,  ill-dyed;  ill-woven  cloth, 
and  the  smugglers  of  some  hundreds  more— a- mono- 
• i pbly  of  the  feeblest  character.  , 

SPAIN. 

The  question  of  the  prolongation  of  the  minority 
of  the  queen  Was  beginning  to  be  agitated.  The 
Castellano  contains  a letter  from  Saragossa  Of  the 
12th,  stating  that  the  Ayuntamiento  and  national-mi- 
litia of  that  city  intended  to  present  a petition  in  fa- 
' vor  Of  that- project  to  the  Cortes. 

Prince  - Jerome  N apoleon  - Bonaparte  had  arrived 
y'  at  Cadiz. 

The  patriot  announces  the  arrest  of  the  treasured 
of  the  staking  fund,- in  consequence  of  a deficiency 
in  his  balance.  “This  measure  was  necessary,” 
• aay^the-  Patriote,  “in  Order  to  ■ support  a system-  of 


morality  indispensable  in  the  administration  of  the 
finance  department.” 

The  Madrid  Gazette  publishes  two  official  docu- 
ments emanating  from  the  ministry  of  finance.  The 
first  is  a formal  order  of  Calatrava,  to  the  director 
general  of  the  sinking  fund,  desiring  him  to  prepare 
for  the  payments  of  the  half  year’s  interest  on  the 
neW  three  per  cents,  due  on  the  30th  June  next.  The 
second  document  contains  an  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  M.  Calatrava  to  recommend  the 
regent  to  permit  the  establishment  of  depots  for 
goods  in  transit  to  and  from  the  colonies,  in  the 
ports  of  the  Peninsula.  Matters  were  beginning  to 
assume  a more  settled  appearance  in  the  congress. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

A letter  from  ' Constantinople,  of  the  7th  March 
says:  “Russia  has  at  length  declared  openly.  The 
mystery  that  enveloped  -her  projects  has  been  deve- 
loped. No  doubt  now  remains  that  she- is  determin- 
ed to  ride  rough-shod  over  the  Porte,  and  to  impose 
her  conditions  on  the  Sultan,  as  if  the  emperor  Were 
already  undisputed  master  of  all  the  Christain  pro- 
vinces upon  the  right  Danube  bahk,  and’ the  Porte  a 
mere  subordinate — without  other,  power  or  will1  in 
its  European  districts,  than  that  in  which  it  maybe 
permitted  to  exercise1  in  the  -name  and  by-  consent  of 
the  Czar.” 

Greece.  The  king  of  Greece  has  applied  to 
Russia' for  a loan.  The  emperor  replied  that  he  had 
determined  to  make  no  more  usdless -sacrifices  for  so 
insignificant  a government. 

INDIA. 

Calcutta  papers  to  the  5th  March,  via  Alexandria 
& Malta,  are  almost  destitute  of  political  intelligence. 
The  successor  of  the  late  Maharajah  of  Gaulior 
was  to  be  installed  on  the  ' 20th  ult.,  and  no  opposi- 
tion to’  his  succession  was  to  be  apprehended.  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  still  at  Agra.  No  news  of  a la- 
ter dale  than  * that  received  by  the  ordinary  mailhad 
been  received 1 in  Calcutta,  either  from  Scinde  or 
Cabul. 

'A  Calcutta  circular,  of  March  4th,' says:  In  our 
circular  of  - the  < 16th  ult.  we  said  that  our  money 
-market 1 had  - become  exceedingly  tight,  and  affairs 
generally  are  now  in  as  bad  a state  as  could  well  be 
conceived.  Our  baz&ar  is  quite*  bare  of  Cash. 

CHINA. 

Canton  dates  to  30th  January,  and  Macao  to  the 
1st  February, - are  received  by  the  Zenobia,  which 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  13th  inst.  The  impe- 
rial high  commissioner  Elepoo  reached  Wampda, 
and  had1  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
arid  agreed  to  indemnify  the-British  merchants  for  the 
loss  sustained  in  the  * Canton  riots.  Confidence  and 
-trade  was  restored  thereby.  The  Zenobia  brought 
'despatches  from1  the  U.  S.  ship  * Constellation.  Con- 
siderable injury  • was  done  to  the  celebrated  porce- 
lain tower  by  the  - British  -army  on  their  late  visit  to 
Narikin. 

MEXICO. 

Mr.  George’ B.  ’ Crittenden,  son  of  1 the  hon.  J.  J. 
Crittenden,  one  of  the  Texan  prisoners,  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on 1 the-7th  instant  from  -Vera  Cruz  by 
Way  of 1 Havana.  'Messrs.  - David  Morgan  and  Geo. 
C.  i Hatch,  two  of  the  • San  Antonio  . prisoners,  who 
had  escaped  from  the  Castle  of • Perote,  have  also  ar- 
rived-at  New'  Orleans. 

Mr.  Southallj  bearer  of  despatches  to  Mexico,  had 
- arrived  at  Vera  CrUz  when  Mr.’  Crittenden  left.  The 
Falmonth  was  in;  pOrt  a waiting  the  first;  payment  of 
'the  -Mexican -indemnity.  The  , prevailing  opinion  in 
Mexico  waslthat  the ; payment  would  be  effectuated. 
It  is  - confidently  asserted1  that ' Gen.  ’ Waddy  Thomp- 
son was  determined  L to  demand  - his  passports  and 
leave  the  country  in  the  event  of  the  non-payment  of 
the  first-  instalment. 

. It  Was  also  • currently  asserted  that  Santa  Anna 
would  be  i invested  with  the  dictatorship  of  Mexico 
‘by  the* Junta. 

Sixty-two  Texan  ; prisoners  were  in  Mexico, 
among- whom  were  Col.  Fisher,  Geo.  Green,  George 
-Van  Ness  and  Thos.  Hatch,  who  were  compelled  to 
work  in  the  streets,  and  exposed  to  every  kind  of 
tyrannical  treatment.  Very  little  hope  of  their  re- 
lease from  captivity  was  entertained  by  their  friends. 

The  accusation  against  President  Houston,  of 
sending  a letter  to  Mexico,  declaring  the  expedition 
of  Colgnels  Green  and  Fisher  unauthorized  and  not 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Mier  capitulation,  was 
fully  borne  out  by  evidence  obtained  in  Mexico,  and 
generally'  believed. 

TEXAS. 

The  Galveston  * Civilian  of  29th  ult.  states  that 
Commodore  Moore  had  been  expected  to  touch  at 
Galveston,  but  it  was  then  supposed  he  - had  gone 
immediately  to  the  coast  of  Yucatan. 

The  collector  at  Galveston,  (says  the  Civilian), 
has  received  instructions  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
to  add  fivo  per  - cent.-  to  the  amount  of  duties  on  all 


goods  imported  from  the  United  States  over  and 
above  the  amount  levied  upon  merchandize  intro- 
duced from  countries  with  Which  Texas ’has  treaties. 

The  treasury  of  the  republic  has  been  ordered  by 
the  president  to  be  closed  for  sixty  days,  and  no  pay- 
ment to  be  made  to  any  person  Within  that  time. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


COMMISSIONER  TO  CHINA.  We  noticed  last 
week  a report  from  Washington,  that  Mr.  Cushing, 
the  newly  appointed  commissioner  to  China,  had 
drawn  from  the  treasury  $18,000 — being  his  outfit 
and  salary  for  one  year.  The  Madisonian  declares 
this  to  be  incorrect,  and  says  that  Mr.  C.  has  only 
drawn  his  outfit,  of  $9,000.  The  salary,  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  will  'soon  follow  the  outfit.  [JYat.  Ini. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Constellation  Capt.  Kearney,  ar- 
rived at  Macao  from  Manilla  the  2d  January. 

The  United  States  ship  Boston  reached  Sydney 
harbor,  November  27  th,  after  a voyage  of  two  months, 
from  Macao.  She  encountered  severe  weather,  and 
was  obliged,  in-anticipation  of  it,  to  take  the  southern 
passage  round  New  Holland.  She  arrived  at  Tahiti, 
Society  Islands,  January  2'lst,  in  36  days  from  Sydney. 
She  reached  Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  February 
13th.  The  lastaccounts,  dated  March 8th.  leave  her 
at  the  last  mentioned  place. 

The  sloop  of  war  Marion,  Commander  Armstrong, 
Was  at  St.  Thomas  five  weeks  ago. 

The  Saratoga,  Tattnal,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
6th  inst.  from  Portsmouth  N.  H. 

The  brig  Bainbridge,  Lieut.  Johnson,  is  at  Norfolk 
Navy  Yard. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Union,  Lieut.  Hunter,  left  Nor- 
folk on  the  13th  instant,  -for  Boston;  thence  to  visit 
-most  of  the  Atlantic  sea  ports  and  display  herself. 

-The  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia,  Comm’r.  McCluney, 
bound  to  Cbagres,  went  to*  sea  from  Hampton  Roads 
onthe  Uth1  instant. 

COMMANDER  MACKENZIE. 

From  the  Mens  York  American. 

JV fie  York,  April  1843. 

To  Commander  A.  S.  Mackenzie: 

Sir.  Your  commercial  and  maritime  countrymen 
have  a duty  to  perform  to  you,  in  relation  to  your 
•suppressing  the  mutiny  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  Som- 
ers. Your  conduct  has  been  submitted  to  your  supe- 
riors in  the  naval  service,  and  has  been  approved. — 
You  have  been  tried  by  your  equals  And  acquitted 
with  honor.  -That  acquittal  through  its  highest  func- 
tionaries, has  been  approved  by  your  country. 

It  is  now  becoming  in  your  countrymen  to  unite 
their  voice  with  these  public  decisions,  and  to  assure 
you  of  their  Sympathy  and  approval. 

A mutiny  in  a national  ship  is,  itself,  a heavy  public 
calamity,- full  or  danger,  immediate  and  remote  to  the 
best1  interests  of  your  country.  The  turning  of  y out 
ship  into  a sea-rover  would  have  made  the  entire  ocean 
a scene  of  outrage,  rapine,  and  murder.  The  land, 
also,  would  have  rung  with  cries  of  distress. 

That  such  a mutiny  should  have  been  organized  by 
an  officer,  who  had  every*  advantage  of  connections, 
education,  and  talents,  to- seduce  the  common  sailor 
and  to  carry  into  effect  his  future  purposes,  was  giv- 
ing to  the  danger  a’  form1  the  most  urgerit  and  appalling. 

The  weakness  of  your  defences,  the  immature  age 
and  unsubdued,  youthfnl,  reckless  passions  of  your 
crew;  the  certainty  that  to  punish  the  ringleader  would 
expose  you, to  the  utmost  hostility  Of  his  friends,  ev- 
ery-way  powerful,  and  that  the  inconsiderate  pity  of 
many  might  embody  afortnidable  opposition  against 
you,  rendered  the  necessary1  discipline  and  punish- 
ment full  of  peril  to  yourself.  But- last  and  chiefest, 
the  horror  of  an  officer  being  obliged  to  e^eeute  With- 
out the  ordinary  forms  of  the  justice  of  his  country,  a 
brother  officer  and  two  of  his  crew,  made  your  posi- 
tion painful  and  difficult  without  a parallel.  Under 
such  circumstances  you  carried  into  effect  the  author- 
ity of -your  ship,  restored  its  discipline,  saved  the  ho- 
nor of  our  navy,  the  commerce  of  your  country,  and 
the  lives  of  your  associates,  and  -rescued  countless 
numbers  from  every  form  of  outrage  and  death.  By 
decision,  energy,  and  lofty  courage,  putting  at  risk 
your  fame,  honour  and  life,  you  met  such  dangers. 

You  have  thus  entitled  yourself  to  our  warmest 
thanks  and  highest  praise.  The  fearful  example  will 
not  be  without  its  effect.  Lawless  ruffians  will  not 
dare  to  seek  in  the  natal  service,  the  means  of  con- 
summating their  crimes.  Your  brother  officers  will 
not  hesitate  to  discharge  their  duty  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline. Well  disposed  seamen  will  not  fear  the  taint 
of  a service  where  mutiny  and  murder  may  go  un- 
punished; and  although  we  cannot -withhold -ouraym- 
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pathy  from  the  relatives  of  the  mutineers,  yet  our  re' 
gret  is  that  the  crimes  were  oonceived  wh  ich  rendered 
punishment  necessary  and  not  that  punishment  has 
been  inflicted. 

As  for  us  we  present  our  thanks  to  you.  We  offer 
you  our  congratulations  on  your  honorable  acquittal. 
We  present  you  our  best  wishes,  that  your  country 
may  reward,  and  the  world  may  acknowledge  your 
decision,  courage,  and  patriotism. 

We  remain,  with  great  respeot, 

New  York  Insurance  Co.,  Boorman,  Johnson  & Co., 
Goodhue  &,  Co. 

And’w  Foster  & Sons. 
Grrnnel,  Minturn  Co, 
John  C.  Green, 

Wm.  W.  De  Forrest  &.  co. 
E.  K,  Collins  & Co. 
Howland  &Aspinwall, 
Hicks  & Co. 

Benj’n.  L.  Swan, 
Spafford,  Tileston  & Co. 
Brown,  Brothers  & Co. 

C.  Bolton,  Fox  & Living- 
ston. 

C.  H.  Marshall, 

John  Griswold. 


B.  McEvers,  Pres’t. 

Atlantic  Insurance  Co., 

Walter  R.  Jones  Pres’t. 

Mutual  Safety  Insurance 
co.,  Z.  Cook,  Jr.  Pres’t. 

General  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  N.  G.  Rut- 
gers, Vioe  President, 

Sun  Mutual  Insurance 
co.,  A.  B.  Neilson  Pres’t 
Jackson  Marine  Ins.  co., 

S.  Baldwin,  Pres’t. 

Alliance  Mutual  Ins.  po., 

Jacob  Harvey,  Pres’t. 

David  B.  Ogden, 

N.  L-  & Geo.  Griswold, 

[The  letter  was  also  signed  by  233  of  the  principal 
mercantile  houses  of  New  York.] 

The  Courier  and  Enquirer  says:  “The  men  who 
sign  this  letter  to  Commander  Mackenzie  are  among 
the  purest  and  most  high  minded  to  be  found  in  the 
city  and  the  country — men,  of  whose  good  opinion 
any  citizen  might  be  proud,  and  coupled  as  that  con- 
sideration is  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  fairly 
represent  the  opinions  aqd  the  feelings  of  nine-tenths 
of  that  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
whose  good  or  ill  opinion  is  of  consequence.” 

The  American  adds:  “We  may  add  here,  although 
with  great  delicacy  all  allusion  to  such  a fact  is  with- 
held in  the  correspondence,  that  the  gentlemen  sign- 
ing this  letter  have  claimed  the  right  and  the  privilege 
of  paying  every  expense  to  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
been  subjected  by  the  various  trials  to  which  he  has 
been  exposed. 

Tarrytown,  6th  May,  1843. 
Gentlemen:  I have  read  with  deep  interest  and 
with  emotions  of  no  ordinary  sensibility,  the  letter 
which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  address  to  me. 
The  testimony  you  have  borne  to  the  purity  of  the 
motives  by  which  I was  governed  in  performing  a 
painful  act  of  summary  justice,  under  the  pressure 
of  an  overruling  necessity,  has  such  force  and  value 
that  I gladly  receive  it  as  a fair  expression  of  the 
judgment  of  that  great  popular  tribunal  to  which,  in 
our  country,  all  matters  of  general  interest  are  finally 
submitted;  and  to  the  document  which  contains  it,  I 
and  my  children  after  me  will  ever  attach  a price- 
less value. 

Your  judgment  forever  sets  at  rest  the  suspicion,  if 
»uch  has,  indeed,  been  sincerely  entertained,  that  my 
acquittal  by  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  and  court 
martial  was  in  any  degree  owing  to  the  professonal 
sympathy  of  my  brother  officers,  and  not  wholly  to 
the  intrinsic  justice  of  my  defence,  and  the  irresistible 
evidence  on  which  it  rested.  When  I look  at  the 
names  of  those  who  have  suhscibed  the  letter  before 
me,  and  reflect  on  their  standing  and  position;  their 
capacity  of  forming  a sound  judgment,  their  admitted 
intelligence,  and  unsullied  probity,  I cannot  but  re- 
gard the  opinions  it  expresses  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  judgment  of  the  navy  is  ratified  by  the  ver- 
dict of  my  country.  This  is  the  verdict  best  suited  to 
sustain  that  consciousness  of  having  acted  from  a sense 
of  duty,  which  has  hitherto  been  my  support;  a sense 
of  duty  so  solemn  and  imperative,  that  had  1 refused 
to  obey  its  voice,  sanctioned  as  jt  was,  by  the  deliber- 
ate opinion  of  all  the  officers  who  were  associated  with 
me,  I should  have  been  guilty  of  disloyalty  to  my 
country  and  treason  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

For  the  kindness  which  has  impelled  you  to  convey 
to  me  this  invaluable  expression  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
probation, I beg  you  to  accept  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, the  assurance  of  my  warm  and  lasting  grati- 
tude. 

I am  gentlemen,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  your 
obliged  and  most  obedient, 

ALEX.  SLIDEL  MACKENZIE, 
Commander  U.  S.  N. 
•Messrs.  •V.  L ■ Sf  G.  Griswold,  and  others  dVeto  York. 

Orders — May  9.  Lieut,  G.  M.  Bache,  F.  Mid.  F. 
G.  Haggarty,  A.  H.  Jenkins,  R.  N.  Stembel,  coast 
survey  under  Commander  Gedney. 

Lieut.  S.  P.  Lee,  J.  Dale,  C.  H.  Davis,  P.  Mid.  S. 
Bent,  coast  survey  under  Lieut.  Blake. 

P.  Mid.  J.  B.  Carter,  depot  of  charts. 

Lieutenant  W.  L.  Shutlleworth,  of  the  Marines, 
detached  from  the  Missouri. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  bankrupt  act.  The  Boston  Daily  Adverti- 
ser says  that  the  last  petitions  to  be  declared  bant 
rupt  in  Massachusetts,  were  called  last  Tuesday  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States.  It  appeared 
that  ten  of  the  petitions  were  filed  on  Maroh  third, 
the  day  when  the  act  repealing  the  law  was  appro- 
ved by  the  president.  The  judge  declined  to  enter 
a decree  in  these  cases  until  the  matter  had  been  fur- 
ther considered.  The  point  will  be  argued  at  a fu- 
ture day.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  nominal  assets 
are  large. 

The  Advertiser  furnishes  the  following  details  res- 
pecting the  practical  operation  of  the  act: 

The  whole  number  of  petitions  filed  in  bankruptcy, 
in  the  district,  is  3255.  The  whole  number  of  bank- 
rupts is  about  3800. 

The  whole  amount  paid  into  court  by  assignees  up 
to  this  date,  already  collected  from  the  estates  of 
bankrupts,  is  $472,738  43. 

The  amount  already  distributed  among  the  credit- 
ors, is  $306,561  58. 

The  largest  dividend  paid  to  any  one  creditor  , is 
$10,000.  The  smallest,  is  one  cent. 

The  largest  amount  distributed  in  any  one  case,  is 
$202,400.  The  smallest  is  eleven  oents.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  there  were  three  creditors,  whose  aggregate 
debts  about  to  $488  80, 

1 he  number  of  cases  in  which  dividends  have 
been  declared  and  paid  out,  is  271.  The  average 
number  of  cases  each  month  in  which  dividends  are 
declared  is  about  50. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  will  celebrate 
the  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  confedera- 
tion  of  the  New  England  colonies,  on  the  29th  May 
inst.  at  Boston,  when  a discourse  will  be  delivered  hy 
the  hon.  John  (Quincy  Adams. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

A.  P.  Warforp,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer 
on  the  public  works  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  place  of 
C.  D.  Schlatter,  resigned. 

Canal  Commissioners.  The  locofocos  have  had 
a meeting  in  Harrisburg,  and  resolved  that  there  shall 
be  a state  convention  of  their  party,  to  be  represent- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  state  legislature,  in  Harrisburg, 
on  the  5th  of  September,  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  office  of  canal  Commissioners.  [U-  S . Gazette. 

Political  Parties.  Thefollowing  article  is  from 
the  Pennsylvanian,  the  leading  “democratic”  paper  ip 
the  state, 

Porterism.  There  probably  never  was,  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  our  country,  an  instance  of  more 
complete  and  sudden  downfall  than  that  which  has 
recently  visited  Porterism  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  af- 
fords a moral  which  should  not  be  lost  either  upon 
the  people,  or  upon  those  who  aspire  to  exalted  sta- 
tion. But  a few  months,  we  might  say,  weeks,  have 
elapsed  since  the  state  administration,  with  David  R. 
Porter  at  its  head,  seemed  strong  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  mischance,  It  was  exulting  and  insolent  in 
its  power,  and  thought  that  it  could  not  duly  maintain, 
itself  in  the  exercise  of  unbridled  corruption,  hut  also 
had  the  ability  to  transfer  the  democratic  party  of 
the  state  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  believed  that  there 
was  no  limit  to  its  operation  but  its  own  will  and 
pleasure,  and  that,  what  with  the  force  of  patronage 
and  supposed  popularity,  it  could  safely  run  any  ca- 
reer which  seemed  desirable  and  profitable.  What 
a change  has  since  occurred!  At  the  very  first  otter 
at  resistance,  the  whole  fabric,  notwithstanding  its 
gigantic  dimensions,  tumbles  into  ruins  and  sinks  into 
the  dust.  The  legions  upon  which  it  relied,  are 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  democratic  journals  of 
the  state  are  almost  en  m,asse  arrayed  against  it,  and 
the  very  prints  whiob,  for  obvious  and  solid  conside- 
rations, were  disposed  to  stand  by  the  governor  to 
the  last,  remain  quite  silent,  either  awed  by  the  effect 
of  their  solitary  position,  or  satisfied  that  it  is  quite 
useless  to  utter  a word.  They  know  that  the  admin- 
istration is  down,  past  all  hope, — that  defence  is  vain, 
and  that  it  is  the  better  part  of  valor  to  submit  with 
the  best  possible  grace  to  that  which  is  inevitable 
But  although  the  catastrophe  was  quick  and  start- 
ling, it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  popular  revolu- 
tion was  the  work  of  a moment.  It  had  for  a consi- 
derable length  of  time  been  maturing  in  the  minds  of 
the  public.  Doubts  crept  in,  which  were  gradually 
ripened  into  certainties;  but  still  every  indulgence 
was  extended,  in  the  vain  hope  that  things  might  in 
the  end  prove  better  than  they  appeared.  There  was 
a reluctance  to  arrive  finally  at  unfavorable  conclu- 
sions; for  the  people  are  ever  indisposed  to  condemn; 
but  the  governor  and  his  minions,  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating either  their  own  perilous  position  or  the 
charitable  feeling  which  bore  patiently  with  their 
multitudinous  offences,  grew  more  and  more  insolent 


and  reckless,  and  the  brooding  storm  burst  upon  them,, 
when  perhaps  they  least  expected  it.  They-  now 
stand  before  the  community,  a-  monument' of  retribu- 
tion; retaining  office  to  be  sure,  because  their  consti- 
tutional term  has  not  expired,  but  more  conspicuous1 
in  disgrace  from  that  very  circumstances' — pilloried 
in  the  executive  chair,  and  elevated  above  the  crowd 
as  a mark  for  scorn  and  derision.  If  they  were  gift- 
ed with  feeling,  which  may  well  be  doubted,  the  fact 
of  their  position  would  be  an  aggravation  of  punish- 
ment; but  we  suspect  they  are  of  such  a nature  that 
the  contents  of  their  pockets  are  a panacea  for  all. 
other  hurts,  and  that  when  they  are  driven  to  retire- 
ment, under  circumstances  which  would  be  death  to 
men  of  better  mould,  they  will  derive  every  comfort 
from  counting  their  gains. 

Still,  however,  the  example  is  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary. That  there  are  persons  so  callous  that  they 
cannot  feel  disgrace,  is  no  argument  against  the  effi- 
cacy of  punishment,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Porter 
administration  has  happened  at  such  a time,that  im- 
portant advantages  will  be  derived  from  it.  The 
theoretical  principle  of  necessity  for  the  abridgement, 
of  executive  power,  has  been  so  brought  home  to  us,, 
that  it  has  now  become  a practical  rule  of  action. — 
Rulers  have  been  made  to  see  that  party  attachments 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  afford  impunity  in  wrong 
dealing,  and  an  independent  spirit  has  been  engender- 
ed, which, from  this  time  forth,  will  be  prompt  and  de- 
cisive in  rebuking  aberrations  from  the  true  path,, no 
matter  by  whom  committed. 

The  democratic  press.  To  enable  our  readers 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  abandonment  of  Porterism 
whioh  has  recently  taken  place  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  subjoin  from  the  Harrisburg  Keystone  a 
list  of  the  democratic  journals  which  have  taken 
ground  against  the  corruptions  of  the  executive,  and 
have  cast  off  Porterism  forever.  The  course  pursu- 
ed by  the  press  affords  a decided  indication  of  the 
stale  of  puhlio  feeling.  The  indignant  yeomanry 
have  hut  one  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  that  is  of 
abiding  indignation  against  the  sordid  demagogues 
who  have  so  basely  deceived  and  betrayed  them.  We 
ask  the  attention  of  the  Madisonian:  to  this  statement 
that  it  may  see  what  it  has,  gained  by  its  hard  bargain 
in  the  secretary  of  war,  and  how  sadly  it  was  mis- 
taken in  its  belief  that  two  thirds  of  the  democratic 
press  were  in:  favor  of  the  appointment: 

Keystone,  State  Capitol  Gazette,  Harrisburg  Re- 
porter, Pennsylvanian,  Lancaster  Intelligencer, West- 
moreland Argus,  Reading  Democratic  Press,  (Old 
Berks,)  Easton  Democrat  & Argus,  Meadville  De- 
mocratic Republican,  Butler  Democratic  Herald, 
Wayne  County  Herald,  Blairsville  Record,  Gettys- 
burg Compiler,  Juniata  Spirit  of  the  Times,  York- 
Democratic  Press,  Edensburg  Mountaineer,  Genius 
Of  Liberty,  Columbia  Democrat,  Newport  Standard, 
Lycoming  Sentinel,  Susquehanna  Herald, Northamp- 
ton Correspondent,  (G.),Wilksbarre  Farmer,  Doyles- 
town  Democrat,  Monroe  Democrat,  Reading  Eagle, 
(G.),  (Old  Berks,)  Doylestown  Express,  (G.), Union 
Times,  Pottsville  Journal,  Armstrong  Democrat, 
Miffiintown  Times,  People’s  Guard,  Beaver  County 
Patriot,  Centre  Democrat,  Slimme  Des  Volks,  (G.), 
Pittsburg  Courier,  Lebanon  True  Democrat,  (G.), 
Geist  Der  Z.eit,  (G.),  Alt  Berks,  (G.)„  Independent 
Republican,  (G.),  Harrisburg  Morgenrothe,  (G.), 
Democratic  Wachter,  (G,),  Volks  BlaU,  (G.),  Perry 
Democrat,  Wyoming  Patrol,  Ohambersburg  Times, 
Venango  Democrat,  Venango  Democratic  Arch, 
Freeport  Republican,  Democratic  Advocate,  West. 
Chester  Republican,  Carlisle  Statesman,  Pennsylvar 
ilia  State  Gazette,  (G.),  Waynesburg  Messenger, 
Star  of  the  West,  (G.),  Centre  Beriohter,  (G.)— To- 
tal 57. 

The  papers  which  now  sustain  the  governor  are 
the  following: 

The  “Harrisburg  Argus,”  owned  and  edited  by  the 
state  administration,  and  published  by  V.  Best. 

The  “Harrisburg  Enquirer,”  do.  do. 

The  “Easton  Sentinel,”  owned:  by  James.  M.  Por- 
ter, secretary  of  war. 

The  “Upland  Union,,’1  owned  by  one  of  the  govern- 
or's office  holders  in  Delaware  county,  who  holds  a 
station  with  nine  hundred  dollars,  with,  no  duties  to 
perform. 

The  “Columbia  Spy,”  owned,  by  the  collector  at: 
Columbia. 

The  “Berwick  Sentinel,”  owned  hy  the  collector 
at  Berwick. 

The  “LycomingGazette,”' owned  by  the  collector 
at  Williamsport. 

The  “Lewishurg  Republican,”  partly,  owned'  by 
one  of  the  canal  commissioners. 

The  “Hollidaysburg  Standard,”  owned  hy  the 
founder  who  furnishes  the  casting  Ibr  the  portage, 
rail  road. 

The  “DanviUe  lntelligencer1”'  owned  hy  V.  Best; 

whose  brother  was  appointedpostmaeter  at:  Danville 
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through  the  influence  of  the  governor,  and  who  is  the 
central,  organ  of  Tyler  and  Porter  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  some  three  or  four 
editors  who  render  a faint  support  to  the  administra- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  getting  the  post  offices  in  their 
respective  towns,  from  Captain  Tyler  through  the 
influence  of  the  governor.  [Pennsylvanian. 

Executive  pardons.  Governor  Porter  continues 
still  to  gran  t the  executive  clemency  in  cases  of  con- 
victed culprits. 

VIRGINIA. 

Election.  We  have  now  authentic  returns  from 
all  the  congressional  districts,  and  the  members  elec- 
ted are  as  follows: 

District  1.  Archibald  Atkinson,  (L.  F.) 

2.  George  C.  Dromgoole,  (L.  F.) 

3.  Walter  Coles,  (L.  F.) 

4.  E.  W.  Hubbard,  (L.  F.) 

5.  T.  W.  Gilmer,  (L.F.) 

6.  John  W.  Jones,  (L.  F.) 

7.  Henry  A.  Wise,  (Tyler.) 

8.  Willoughby  Newton,  (Whig.) 

9.  Samuel  Chilton,  (Whig.) 

10.  William  F.  Lucas,  (L.  F.) 

11.  William  Taylor,  (L.  F.) 

12.  James  B.  Watts,  (L.  F.) 

13.  George  W.  Hopkins,  (L.  F.) 

14.  George  W.  Summers,  (Whig.) 

15.  Lewis  J.  Steenrod,  (L.  F.) 

The  official  returns  give  Mr.  Atkinson,  (L.  F.)Jive 
majority;  Mr.  T.  W.  Gilmer  gets  in  by  twenty-one 
votes,  and  Mr.  Jones  by  about  thirty!  Here  the  whigs 
lost  three  members  by  less  than  sixty  votes.  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Jones  will  be  contested  by  Mr.  Botts. — 
The  Election  of  Mr.  Gilmer  will  likewise  be  contes- 
ted. 

The  majority  for  Mr.  Summers  over  his  opponent 
■was  about  four  hundred  votes.  One  fourth  of  his 
majority  distributed  in  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth  dis- 
tricts would  have  elected  those  three  members. 

FLORIDA. 

The  settlement  of  this  erritory,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  late  act  of  congress,  appears  to  be  going 
forward  steadily.  At  the  land  office  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, up  to  the  1st  instant,  there  had  been  granted 
eighty-eight  permits,  to  settlers  on  public  lands  under 
the  armed  occupation  law,  and  there  were  eight  or 
ten  applications  pending.  These  setters  have  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Indian  River,  St.  Lucia,  and 
Lake  Worth. 

The  Tallahassee  Floridian  of  the  6th  instant  says 
that  Mr.  Levy  is  re-elected  delegate  to  congress. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SAMUEL  CAREY.  The  last  but  one  of  the  sur 
vivors  of  the  Wyoming  massacre,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence on  the  Plains,  in  Pittston  township,  on  Sunday 
morning  last.  In  correcting  some  errors  last  week 
which  had  been  made  by  some  newspapers  abroad, 
in  giving  an  account  of  a Major  Roswell  Franklin, 
who  died  recently  in  New  York,  we  stated  that  there 
were  still  two  survivors  of  that  dreadful  day,  alive. 
This  week  there  is  but  one.  Rufus  Bennet  was  bu- 
ried about  a year  ago.  Their  lingering  comrade  will 
not  tarry  long  behind  them. 

Mr.  Carey  was  nineteen  at  the  time  of  the  battle; 
and  was  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  belonged  to  Captain  Biblack’s  company, 
was  on  a scouting  party  up  as  far  as  Wyalusirig,  be- 
fore the  invasion,  and  was  at  Exeter,  a day  or  two 
before  the  battle,  aiding  in  removing  the  remains  of 
the  Hardings,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians. On  the  fatal  third  he  was  enabled,  by  his 
superior  agility,  while  scores  of  his  companions 
were  cut  down  around,  to  reach  the  river  bank  and 
swim  across.  But  the  wily  enemy  was  before  him; 
and  as  he  landed,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a party 
of  Indians.  They  compelled  him  to  swim  back  again, 
bound  him  and  took  him  up  to  Fort  YVintermoot. — 
In  the  morning  he  was  led  to  a young  savage  who 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  was  dying;  a sort 
of  ceremony  took  place,  the  purport  of  which  was 
to  learn  from  the  young  Indian  whether  he  wished  the 
young  prisoner  to  be  carried  home  to  his  parents  in 
his  place.  The  dying  savage  assented — young  Carey 
was  named  Coconennquo,  and  adopted  into  the  tribe 
of  Onondagos. 

When  the  Indians  departed,  Carey  was  taken  off 
with  them.  He  remained  in  captivity  for  six  years, 
living  with  the  Indians  on  the  northern  frontiers;  but 
at  last  managed  to  escape,  and  returned  to  his  much 
loved,  though  desolated  home. 

Mr.  Carey  had  been  in  feeble  health  for  some  time. 
The  energies  of  his  manhood  gradually  declined; 
one  by  one  his  senses  had  lost  their  quickness;  and  at 
a good  old  age  his  lamp  of  life  went  out  for  want  of 
Oil. 


The  remains  of  the  old  soldier  were  interred  at 
the  grave  yard  in  this  place  on  Tuesday  last,  accom- 
panied by  many  testimonials  of  respect.  The  Wyom- 
ing artillerists  escorted  the  body  into  town,  and  paid 
the  last  tribute  of  military  honors;  and  a very  large 
concourse  of  citizens  were  present. 

[Wilkesbarre  Farmer. 

From  tho  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  M ay  3. 

STATISTICS  OF  LAKE  STEAMERS.  The 
present  month  completes  a quarter  of  a century  since 
the  first  steamer  was  launched  upon  the  Western 
Lakes.  During  that  period  changes  of  vast  magni- 
tude have  been  effected  by  the  application  of  the 
mighty  agent,  steam.  Dense  forests  which  frowned 
from  the  margins  of  great  lakes  have  been  felled  to 
give  place  to  thriving  villages,  and  the  moody  abori- 
ginal occupant  who  gazed  with  wonderment  at  the 
approach  of  the  wondrous  vehicle  has  become  ex- 
tinct, or  is  known  only  as  a wanderer  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Mississippi.  Changes  like  these  have 
characterized  the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  lakes, 
and  the  independent  inquiring  spirit  which  so  distinct- 
ly marks  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country  has 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  steam  westwardly, 
and  developed  the  fertility  and  abounding  resources 
of  the  prairies,  until  they  have  become  the  granary 
of  the  world. 

Of  those  who  early  participated  in  the  effort  to 
build  up  this  new  commerce  but  few  remain;  still 
they  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  undertaking,  at- 
tended as  it  was  by  a heavy  outlay  and  much  solid 
tude  for  its  consummation.  To  them,  if  not  to  those 
now  actively  engaged  in  its  prosecution,  a list  of 
steamers  down  to  the  present  season  must  be  inter- 
esting; and  we  have  at  no  considerable  time  and 
trouble,  been  enable  to  make  up  the  table  below. 

In  arranging  it  we  have  endeavored  to  be  correct, 
but  may  have  fallen  into  mistakes,  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  official  data.  Should  such  be  the  case, 
those  at  the  west  who  have  records  as  authority, will 
make  corrections,  and  call  attention  in  some  suitable 
manner,  as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  such  informa' 
tion.  The  list  of  boats,  with  place  and  date  of  build- 
ing, together  with  their  tonnage,  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 


Name. 

Where  and  when 

built. 

Walk-in-the-water 

342 

Black  Rock 

1818 

Superior 

300 

Buffalo 

1822 

Chippewa 

100 

Buffalo 

1824 

Henry  Clay 

348 

Black  Rock 

1825 

Pioneer 

230 

Black  Rock 

do 

Niagara 

180 

Black  Rock 

1826 

William  Penn 

275 

Erie 

do 

Enterprise 

250 

Cleveland 

do 

Peacock 

120 

Barcelona 

1829 

New  bury  port 

75 

Erie 

do 

Thompson 

242 

Huron 

1830 

Ohio 

187 

Lower  Sandusky 

do 

Adelaide 

230 

Chippewa 

do 

Gratiot 

63 

Charleston 

1831 

Pennsylvania 

395 

Erie 

1832 

New  York 

325 

Black  Rock 

do 

Brady 

100 

Detroit 

do 

Uncle  Sam 

280 

Gros  Isle 

do 

Perseverance 

50 

Erie 

do 

Washington  (1st) 

609 

Huron 

1833 

Michigan 

472 

Detroit 

do 

Webster 

358 

Black  Rock 

do 

Detroit 

240 

Toledo 

do 

Lady  of  the  Lake 

60 

Mount  Clemens 

do 

Marcy 

161 

Black  Rock 

do 

North  America 

362 

Conneaut 

do 

Newberry 

170 

Palmer 

do 

Delaware 

170 

Huron 

do 

Victory 

77 

Buffalo 

1834 

Porter 

342 

Black  Rock 

do 

Jefferson 

428 

Erie 

do 

Perry 

352 

Perrysburg 

do 

Monroe 

341 

Monroe 

do 

Mazeppa 

130 

Buffalo 

do 

Sandusky 

377 

Sandusky 

do 

Minnessetunk 

250 

Godrich 

do 

Jackson 

50 

Mount  Clemens 

do 

J.  Downing 

80 

Sandusky 

do 

L.  Western 

60 

Chatham 

1835 

Fulton 

308 

Cleveland 

do 

Columbus 

391 

Huron 

do 

Townsend 

312 

Buffalo 

do 

United  States 

366 

Huron 

do 

Chicago 

166 

St.  Joseph’s 

do 

Taylor 

95 

Silver  Creek 

do 

Thames 

160 

Chatham 

do 

Clinton 

493 

Huron 

1836 

J.  Palmer 

300 

Buffalo 

do 

Lake  Erie 

149 

Detroit 

do 

Barcelona 

102 

Dunville 

do 

United 

37 

Detroit 

do 

St.  Clair 

250 

Sandusky 

do 

Don  Quixote 

80 

Toledo 

do 

Crockett 

81 

Brunersburg 

do 

Cincinnati  - 

116 

Sandusky 

do 

Illinois 

755 

Detroit 

1837 

Rochesser 

472 

Richmond 

do 

Madison 

630 

Erie 

do 

Cleveland 

580 

Huron 

do 

Wisconsin 

700 

Conneaut 

do 

Erie 

497 

Erie 

do 

Constellation 

483 

Charleston 

do 

B.  Hill 

457 

Charleston 

do 

Constitution 

443 

Conneaut 

do 

New  England 

416 

Black  Rock 

do 

Milwaukie 

401 

Grand  Island 

do 

Wayne 

390 

Perrysburg 

do 

Macomb 

101 

Mount  ClemeDS 

do 

Star 

128 

Belvidere 

do 

Commerce 

80 

Sandusky 

do 

Mason 

33 

Grand  Rapids 

do 

Great  Western 

780 

Huron 

1838 

Buffalo 

613 

Buffalo 

do 

Chesapeake 

412 

Maumee  city 

do 

Vermillion 

385 

Vermillion 

do 

Lexington 

363 

Charleston 

do 

Fairport 

259 

Fairport 

do 

Red  Jacket 

143 

Grand  Island 

do 

Vance 

75 

Perrysburg 

do 

J.  Allen 

258 

Chicago 

do 

Washington  (2d) 

380 

Ashtabula 

do 

Dole 

162 

Chicago 

do 

Trowbridge 

52 

Kalamazoo 

do 

Marshall 

51 

Perrysburg 

do 

Owashenonk 

45 

Grand  Haven 

do 

Patronage 

56 

St.  Joseph 

do 

Scott 

240 

Huron 

1839 

Chatauque 

161 

Buffalo 

do 

Brother* 

150 

Chatham 

do 

Kent 

180 

Chatham 

do 

Huron 

140 

Newport 

do 

Harrison  (1st) 

63 

Erie 

do 

Missouri 

612 

Vermillion 

1840 

Harrison  (2d) 

326 

Maumee  city 

do 

Waterloo 

98 

Black  Rock 

do 

Minos 

400 

Chippewa 

do 

Indiana 

534 

Toledo 

1841 

Franklin 

231 

Algonac 

1842 

Nile 

600 

Detroit 

1843 

Union 

64 

Black  Rock 

do 

Caroline 

46 

Ogdensburg 

1824 

Besides  the  above  list,  there  are  a few  small 

boats 

of  which  nothing  is  known  other  than  their  names. 
Among  these  are  the  Pantanguishane,  Cynthia,  Pon- 
tiac, and  Phenomenon;  making  with  those  above  giv- 
en, an  aggregate  of  27,000  tons,  at  a total  cost  of 
$3,510,000 — one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  a ton  be- 
ing what  we  deem  true  data  for  building  and  fitting 
out  this  description  of  vessels. 

In  examining  the  progress  of  steam,  as  applied 
in  propelling  vessels  on  the  lakes,  we  are  struck  with 
the  very  small  number  of  disasters  when  compared 
with  other  sections  of  the  country,  especially  on  the 
western  waters.  In  the  whole  period  of  twenty-five 
years  there  have  been  but  four  explosions  which 
might  be  termed  serious.  It  is  true  there  are  other 
disasters  to  record,  whose  calamitous  details  are  too 
freshly  impressed  on  the  public  mind.  The  follow- 
ing tabular  view  presents  these  classes: 

Explosions — lives  lost.  Burned — lives  lost. 

Peacock,  Sept.  1830  15  Washington,  J’e  ’38  50 

Adelaide,  June,  1830  3 Erie,  Aug.  1841  250 


Erie,  August,  1840 
Perry,  twice  in  1835 


Vermillion, Nov.  1843 
Caroline,  (wilful) 


Total  30  Total  310 

The  number  of  boats  yet  remaining  of  the  whole 
once  in  commission  on  Lake  Erie  and  the  other  upper 
lakes  is  about  sixty,  with  an  aggregate  of  17,000  tons. 
Of  these  some  thirty-live,  only  are  used  when  the 
consolidation  is  in  existence. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  boats  put  in  commission 
during  the  above  period  only  ten  were  built  and  own- 
ed in  Canada. 

The  first  steamer  known  to  be  upon  Lake  Michigan 
was  the  Henry  Clay.  In  August,  1827,  an  excursion 
of  pleasure  was  made  in  her  to  Green  Bay,  where 
gov.  Cass  was  holding  a treaty  with  the  Winnebagoes. 
After  the  treaty  was  concluded  Gov.  C.  and  suite  re- 
turned in  the  Clay.  From  that  period  to  1832  some 
of  the  boats  went  to  Green  Bay,  but  no  further. — 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  several 
of  the  larger  boats  were  chartered  by  the  government 
to  convey  troops  to  the  disaffected  territory,  and 
Chicago  for  the  first  time  was  greeted  by  the  sight  of 
one  of  those  strange  visiters. 

YANKEE  ENTERPRIZE.  A recent  letter  from 
an  American  in  Paris  communicates  this  instance  of 
Yankee  enterprize,  which  is  both  amusing  and  strik- 
ing: “Paris,  April  — . 

‘I  have  been  amused  lately  with  an  instance  of 

Yankee  enterprize  worthy  of  notice. 
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“There  was  a little  steamer  called  the  Bangor,  ad- 
vertised last  summer  to  sail  from  Boston  for  the  Azo- 
res, Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Constantinople.  She  was 
a little  thing,  built  strong,  with  a powerful  engine, 
to  run  between  Boston  and  Bangor. 

“This  bold  push  for  Europe  amazed  people  very 
much,  particularly  as  they  advertised  for  passengers. 
She  sailed,  and  the  first  that  was  heard  of  her  she 
put  into  Halifax;  which  possibly  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  coal  is  cheaper  there  than  in 
Boston. 

‘ ‘Next  we  hear  of  her  she  is  in  Gibraltar,  towing 
vessels  detained  in  the  gut.  Then  at  Constantino- 
ple, towing  vessels  through  the  Dardanelles;  and  last- 
ly, carrying  passengers  and  pilgrims  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Trebizond.  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Black 
Sea.  And  1 read  in  a French  paper  the  other  day, 
that  on  one  trip  she  had  500  passengers — pilgrims, 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Infidels! 

“This  is  a fair  specimen  of  Yankee  enterprize.’, 

ST.  LOUIS  TRADERS.  The  St.  Louis  Era  of 
the  3d  inst.  says  that  Judge  Catron  has  granted  a mo- 
tion to  summon  a special  time  for  the  holding  of  a 
court  in  that  city  for  the  trial  of  the  Charvis  mur- 
derers— the  two  McDaniels  and  others.  The  court 
will  sit  as  soon  as  witnesses  can  be  summoned  (some 
of  them  from  Santa  Fe)  for  this  purpose.  The  edi- 
tor adds — 

A strange  hallucination  seems  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  a portion  of  the  public  mind  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  argued,  that  because  Capt.  McDaniel 
had  a Texan  commission  in  his  pocket — real  or  forg- 
ed, and  Mexico  and  Texas  entertained  a hostile  at- 
titude toward  each  other, — that,  therefore,  the  un- 
fortunate Charvis,  he  being  a Mexican,  was  a fit 
subject  for  murder  by  a band  of  robbers,  and  no  pun- 
ishment ought,  or  can  be  inflicted  upon  them  for  this 
cruel  act.  We  do  not  suppose  that  this  argument 
obtains  with  any  numerous  class,  but  we  notice  it  to 
say,  that  Charvis  was  on  American  territory;  that 
he  was  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  laws 
as  the  president  of  the  United  States  himself;  that 
the  law  being  violated,  knows  not  distinction,  or 
ought  to  know  none,  in  citizenship,  color,  or  station 
in  life;  that  the  acts  of  plunder  and  murder  in  this 
case  deserve  the  severest  punishment  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  on  the  gallows;  and  that  no  Texian  com- 
mission, nothing  in  the  past  life  of  either  of  these 
banditti,  or  in  the  relations  of  Texas  and  Mexico  to 
each  other,  ought  to  weigh  a feather  in  preventing 
the  execution  of  the  law  upon  them. 

AMERICANS  IN  RUSSIA.  We  are  indebt- 
ed to  a gentleman  of  this  city  for  the  subjoin- 
ed interesting  correspondence  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  gives  us  pleasure  when  we  hear  that  our 
own  countrymen,  so  far  away,  are  enjoying  them- 
selves on  public  occasions  so  much,  and  acquitting 
themselves  so  well.  The  gentleman  who  encloses 
the  speech  of  Colonel  Todd,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  English  Club,  speaks  of  the  minister  as  more 
accustomed  to  fighting  than  to  speech  making.  There 
was  no  need  of  the  apology.  The  speech  we  regard 
as  being  not  only  appropriate,  but  as  very  happily 
conceived — as  neat  and  simple  as  beautiful, 

[N.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

St.  Petersburg,  April  1,  1843. 

I see  by  Galignani’s  Messenger  that  Mr.  Jenifer, 
the  American  minister  at  Austria,  celebrated  the 
22d  of  February  with  a fete,  at  which  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  Vienna  assisted.  His  excellency  Co- 
lonel Todd,  the  American  minister  residing  at  St. 
Petersburg,  also  gave  a sumptuous  entertainment  in 
honor  of  the  day.  The  British  ambassador,  the  fo- 
reign ministers,  and  many  Russian  noblemen  were 
present.  Colonel  Todd  proposed  “The  memory  of 
Washington  and  Harrison,  the  first  and  last,  and  the 
most  beloved  of  American  presidents.” 

On  Saturday,  the  2Gth  of  March,  I attended  as  a 
guest  the  great  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Club  An- 
glais. It  was  really  a magnificent  affair,  and  the 
greatest  hilarity  prevailed.  The  diplomatic  corps 
were  present  as  usual,  together  with  many  other  dis- 
tinguished sojourners  in  this  capital,  and  among 
whom  1 recognised  H.  Vernet.  the  painter.  It  has 
been  the  custom  to  call  forth  the  oratorical  powers 
of  all  those  who  may  be  willing  to  display  them. 
The  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  never 
been  found  wanting  in  this  particular,  and  a speech 
from  Colonel  Todd  was  expected  almost  as  a matter 
of  course.  Although  more  accustomed  to  fighting 
than  speech  making,  he  made  3ome  excellent  re- 
marks, and  concluded  by  toasting  “Alexander,  the 
Grand  Duke  htrilier."  It  was  exceedingly  well  re- 
ceived, and  was  responded  to  with  great  spirit  by  the 
Russian  orator  and  scholar,  Gretch.  As  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  language  would  permit 
me  to  judge,  I may  say  that  he  was  very  compli- 
mentary to  our  country.  1 send  you  a copy  ol  Col. 


Todd’s  remarks  as  written  cut  after  delivery,  and 
have  only  to  say  that  they  could  not  have  been  deli- 
vered with  more  judgment  or  propriety: 

COL.  TODD’S  SPEECH. 

The  president  of  the  club,  Count  Woronzow  Da- 
schkoff  after  having  proposed  the  health  of  the  em- 
peror, offered  a toast  complimentary  to  the  nations 
in  amity  with  Russia.  To  this  sentiment  Col.  Todd, 
American  minister,  made  the  following  reply: 

He  said  he  rose  to  address  the  president  under  the 
influence  of  mingled  emotions,  flowing  from  an  un- 
affected diffidence  in  his  capacity  to  find  language  in 
which  to  express  his  thanks,  and  from  the  painful 
recollection  of  the  vacant  seat  of  Baron  Steiglitz, 
whose  animated  eye  gave  evidence  a year  ago  of  the 
delight  he  enjoyed  in  this  anniversary.  He  was  the 
Rothschild  of  Russia,  and  had  ascended  unto  his  fa- 
ther. Feace  to  his  memory! 

He  thanked  the  society  for  the  kind  feelings  ex- 
pressed towards  his  beloved  country.  If  there  were 
any  Englishmen  here,  he  thanked  them  in  the  name 
of  the  descendants  of  those  Englishmen  who  first 
planted  a government  of  laws  in  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia — the  mothers  of  nearly  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can presidents.  He  congratulated  England  and 
America  on  the  recent  treaty,  which  reconciled 
their  principal  difficulties,  and  would  give  new  vigor 
to  their  commercial  relations.  He  congratulated 
them  on  being  preserved  from  war,  which,  in  its  pro- 
gress, might  have  involved  even  gigantic  Russia, 
stretching  her  colossal  arms  over  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  May  they  be  rivals  only  in  the  race  of 
true  glory!  May  “all  their  ways  be  ways  of  plea- 
santness, and  all  their  paths  peace.” 

If  there  were  any  Swedes  there,  he  thanked  them 
in  the  name  of  the  descendants  of  those  who  first 
civilized  New  Jersey — whose  gallant  and  intellectual 
sons  render  her  worthy  of  such  worthy  sires. 

If  there  were  any  Frenchmen  there,  he  thanked 
them  in  the  name  of  the  descendants  of  those  who 
first  extended  the  arts  of  Europe  to  his  own  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and  he  thanked  them  in  the 
name  of  the  descendants  of  those  Huguenots,  who, 
fleeing  from  the  Old  World  after  the  revolution  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  found  a home  in  the  new,  and 
imparted  their  noble  character  to  Carolina,  the  pal- 
metto state  of  the  south. 

If  there  were  any  Dutchmen  there,  he  thanked 
them  in  the  name  of  the  descendants  of  those  Hol- 
landers who  first  peopled  the  empire  state  of  New 
York,  one  of  whose  sons,  Washington  Irving,  now 
adorned  the  American  diplomatic  service  as  minister 
to  Spain,  and  had  delighted  all  Europe  with  sketches 
of  England — enlightened,  free,  and  powerful  Eng- 
land— that  would  place  his  name  to  the  remotest  pos- 
terity in  the  same  wreath  of  fame  that  encircles  the 
brow  of  her  own  Addison. 

If  there  were  any  Germans  there,  he  thanked 
them  in  the  name  of  his  German  brethren  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  and  his  own  beautiful  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati; which,  in  respect  to  .mechanic  arts,  internal 
trade,  architectural  taste,  and  noble  institutions  for 
literature  and  benevolence,  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  the  .Moscow  of  the  New  World. 

If  there  were  any  Russians  there,  he  thanked 
them  in  the  name  of  his  forefathers,  who  were  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  the  great  Catharine,  in 
the  “armed  neutrality  of  1780,”  and  he  thanked 
them  in  the  name  of  his  compatriots  of  1814,  who 
were  under  obligations  to  the  liberal  views  and  good 
offices  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  of  glorious-  me- 
mory. 

He  said  it  was  a delightful  task  to  dwell  upon  the 
happy  relations  that  had  always  existed  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  It  was  a sublime 
spectacle,  worthy  the  contemplation  of  other  powers, 
to  see  two  great  nations,  the  mostextensive  in  territo- 
ry and  resources  in  the  old  and  the  new  world,  always 
living  in  peace.  Ancient  or  modern  history  presented 
no  such  bright  examples.  To  them  the  Temple  of 
Janus  had  been  always  shut.  May  it  never  be  opened! 

Fie  concluded  with  offering  an  apology  for  having 
exhausted  their  patience;  but  when  his  beloved  coun- 
try wras  complimented  in  a foreign  land,  his  heart 
was  full,  and  “out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.”  He  then  proposed  the  health  of 
“The  hereditary  Grand  Duke:  may  he  emulate,  in 
his  future  career,  the  destiny  which  his  august  fa- 
ther has  fulfilled,  of  combining  the  energy  of  Peter 
with  the  magnanimity  of  Alexander.” 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA.  At  the  N.  Y.  con- 
vention for  evangelizing  the  world,  Mr.  Ivincado,  re- 
cently returned  from  13  years  service  in  Burmah,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  gave  a gratifying  account 
of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  missionary  cause 
in  India.  Christian  churches,  it  appears,  are  spring- 
ing up  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  Burmah,  and  he 
had  planted  one  under  the  palace  of  the  k irig  of  Ava. 
Since  1830,  more  thaD  5,000  heathens  in  that  country 


have  given  the  missionaries  comfortable  evidence  tha* 
they  have  abandoned  all  confidence  in  their  heathen 
idols,  and  embraced  with  all  their  hearts  the  gospel. 


INVENTIONS,  IMPROVEMENTS,  &c. 


RADIOGRAPHY,  DAGUERREOTYPE,  &c. 

Invisible  and  Latent  Licht.  At  a meeting  of  the 
French  Academy,  held  on  the  29th  of  Aug.  1842,  the 
following  remarkable  results,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Mosu  of  Konigs- 
burg,  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Regnault,  in  the 
name  of  Humboldt. 

“There  is  an  invisible  light  which  radiates  from  all 
bodies,  even  in  the  midst  of  total  darkness.  It  is  more 
refrangible  than  solar  light  and  is  not  phosphores- 
cence. It  radiates  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
sarfaces  of  bodies,  and  serves  to  impress  the  image  of 
a body  on  any  other  body  which  may  be  in  its  vicini- 
ty. This  image  may  become  visible  by  long  contin- 
ued action,  and  may  be  rendered  visible  after  a short 
action  by  exposure  to  any  vapor  either  of  water, 
mercury,  iodine,  chlorine,  bromine,  & c.  &c.,  and  is  a 
real  photographic  image. 

There  is  latent  light  as  well  at  latent  heat.  When 
a liquid  becomes  vapor,  the  light  which  corresponds 
to  a certain  duration  of  oscillation  is  rendered  latent, 
and  is  again  liberated  when  the  vapor  is  condensed. 
On  this  account  the  condensation  of  vapora  has,  in 
some  respects,  the  same  effects  as  light  in  producing 
images.  The  latent  light  of  the  vapor  of  mercury 
is  yellow,  and  all  the  actions  of  the  yellow  rays  of 
light  can  be  produced  by  this  vapor.  The  latent 
colors  of  chlorine,  bromine,  chloride  of  iodine,  and 
bromide  of  iodine,  differ  but  little  from  that  of  iodine. 
The  latent  color  of  aqueous  vapor  is  neither  (either) 
green,  yellow,  orange,  or  red.  The  sensibility  of 
iodine  of  silver  to  visible  rays  arises  from  the  latent 
light  of  vapor  of  iodine;  and  this  iodine  is  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  visible  rays  than  is  the  pure  silver. 

[ Boston  Cour. 

Extraordinary  Discovert.  At  a late  meeting 
in  Manchester,  of  the  British  Association,  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  communicated  by  professor  Bessel, 
said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Professor  Mosu,  of 
Konigsburg: 

“A  black  plate,  either  of  horn  or  agate,  &c.  being 
placed  below  a polished  surface  of  silver  at  a distance 
of  1 20  of  an  inch,  and  remaining  there  for  ten  min- 
utes, the  latter  receives  an  impression  of  figures,  &c. 
engraved  on  the  former,  which  may  be  rendered 
visible  by  exposing  the  silver  plate  to  vapor,  either 
of  water  or  of  mercury,  &c.  The  image  made  by 
the  camera  obscura  may  be  projected  on  any  surface 
whatever,  (glass,  silver,  a smooth  cover  of  a book, 
&c.)  without  any  previous  preparation;  and  these 
will  produce  effects  of  the  same  kind  as  those  ob- 
served on  a silver  plate  covered  with  iodine.  Va- 
pors of  different  substances  are  of  equal  effect  (with- 
out pretending  that  the  effect  will  always  be  perma- 
nent.) 

“The  wonderful,  secret  and  silent  operation  takes 
place  at  midnight  as  well  as  at  midday,  in  the  dark 
as  well  as  in  light.  There,  on  the  silver  surface,  the 
picture,  is  to  be  called  into  sight  by  a breath.  Can 
this  be  photography?  The  image  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter and  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  early  daguerro- 
type;  but  it  is  produced  as  well  in  the  absence  of 
light;  and  therefore  Sir  W.  Hamilton  suggested  fa- 
cetiously, as  a distinction,  that  it  be  termed  Scoto- 
graph.  But  Sir  J.  Ilerschel  asked,  might  it  not  be 
thermography?  He  had  obtained  impressions  at  the 
heating  end  of  a spectrum  beyond  the  extreme  red 
ray!” 

Radiography,  or  Imprinting  by  rays.  Dr.  Chas. 
G.  Page,  (formerly  of  Salem)  of  the  patent  office, 
has  repeated,  with  perfect  success,  experiments  re- 
lating to  the  interesting  discoveries  of  Professor 
Mosu,  of  Konigsburg,  in  the  production  of  pictures  in 
total  darkness. 

A highly  polished  silver  plate  was  placed  at  a 
very  short  distance  (say  one  thirtieth  part  of  an 
inch)  above  an  ornament  design  upon  the  cover  of 
a book,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this  condition  in  a 
dark  place  about  eight  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  nothing  was  visible  upon  the  place,  nor  could 
any  picture  be  perceived  by  breathing  upon  it.  The 
plate  war  then  iodized,  as  if  for  a daguerreotype 
impression,  and  then  submitted  to  the  vapor  of  mer- 
cury, when  the  whole  picture  appeared  with  dis- 
tinctness. The  design  was  a stamped  vignette  upon 
the  cover  of  a book,  enclosing  the  words,  “Year 
Book  of  Facts,  1842,”  all  of  which  were  legible  upon 
the  plate. 

Images  of  seals  and  cameos  were  also  obtained, 
perfect  in  the  minutest  details,  and  it  was  found, 
when  the  first  condition  of  the  plate  was  sufficient- 
ly prolonged,  that  simply  breathing  on  the  plate 
developed  the  picture  while  the  moisture  remain- 
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ed  upon  the  plate;  but  that  the  impression  remain- 
ed permanent  by  submitting  it  to  the  vapor  of  mer- 
cury. 

The  picture  may  be  produced  by  mercury,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  iodine,  or  even  by  iodine  with- 
out the  mercury.  By  iodizing  the  plate  in  the  dark, 
■and  then  exposing  it  to  diffuse  daylight,  or  still  better, 
to  direct  sunlight,  the  image  appears  and  is  rendered 
■permanent. 

Dr.  "Page  proposes  to  apply  the  term  Radiography , 
or  imprinting  by  rays,  to  this  new  art,  as  it  involves 
no  hypothesis,  experiments  having  proved  that  the 
■pictures  are obtained  in  a manner  m strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  radiation. 

The  most  perfect  pictures  are  produced  by  direct 
contact,  and  in  the  Shortest  time;  while,  as  the  dis- 
tance increases  between  the  plate  and  the  object,  the 
image  becomes  weak  and  diffused,  and  is  finally  lost 
entirely  when  the  distance  is  great.  [Madisonian. 

Improvements  in  the  Daguerreottpe.  'From 
an  imperfect  report' made  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
by  M.  Arago,  it  appears  that  M.  Daguerre  has  not 
yet  made  public  the  great  improvement  in  the  dagu- 
erreotype, announced  by  him  'Some  time  ago, owing 
to  his  failure  in  bringing  his  results  to  that  point  of 
perfection  which  he  hopes  to  attain.  His  reluctance 
in  not  making  them  known,  imperfect  as  they  yet 
are,  has  created  much  dissatisfaction,  and  even 
doubts  as  to  their  importance.  M.  Arago,  however, 
expresses  his  perfect  reliance  in  them,  but  acknow- 
ledges that  he  has  not  seen  them.  He  stated  to  the 
academy,  from  information  confided  to  him  by  M. 
Daguerre,  that  his  discovery,  in  a scientific  point  of 
view,  bids  fair  to  eclipse  even  the  invention  of  the 
daguerreotype. 

So  faTas  we  can  understand  M.  Arago,  this  disco- 
very consists  in  sdbmltting  a plate,  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  to  the  action  of  electricity,  which  im- 
parts to  it  so  exquisite  a degree  of  sensibility  as  even 
to  deprive  it  of  the  power  of  receiving  distinct  im- 
pressions of  (the  objects  reflected  upon  its  surface  — 
M.  Daguerre  has  not  yet  been  able  to  contrive 
means  to  act  with  sufficient  promptness,. in  order  to 
expose  the  entire  surface  of  the  plate  so  as  to  re- 
ceive the  rays  of  light  and  form  the1  impressioniupon 
every  part  of  it  at  once.  That  is  to  say,  a plate  un- 
der the  influence  of  electricity,  being. placed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  daguerreotype,  receives  impressions 
in  the  instant  of  time  requisite  to  open  and  shut  the 
orifice,  of  such  varied  intensity,  that  the  parts  of  its 

surface  first  exposed  to  the  action  of -light  become 
too  deeply  impressed  before  it  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  surfaee,  thereby  producing  only  a confused 
mass  of  lines. 

M.  Daguerre  has  not  yet  been  able  to  succeed  in 
striking  out' the  light  with  sufficient  promptness  to 
admit  the  rays  of  light.at  once  upon  every  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  plate. 

The  effect' thus  produced  issimilar  to  that  Obtained 
by  opening  and  shutting  the  orifice  of  an  ordinary 
■ daguerreotype,' repeatedly, . in  taking . a view  which 
requires  ten  minutes  of  continuous*  exposure  to  therays 

M.  Daguerre  has  not,  however,  stopped  at  this 
point  of  his  discovery,  but  has  invented  two  methods, 
the  one  more  ingenious  than  the  other,  in  order  to 
counteract  this  imperfection. 

First, ; he  has  employed  a substance,’  the  nature  Of 
which  he  has.  not  revealed,  to  cover  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  less  sensible  to  light, 'than  (the  ordinary 
combination  of  iodine  ;and  silver;  and  instead  of 
exposing  the  plate  to  the  continued  and  - permanent 
influence  of  electricity,  ;he  interposes 'this  mysteri- 
ous substance  only  momentarily,  but  precisely  long 
• enough:  to  receive  the  action  of  the  rays  of  light. — 
-In  other  words,'the  plate  being  thus  prepared,  and 
placed  in  the  chamber, ‘it  .becomes  capable  of  re- 
ceiving without  danger,  the  action  of  , the  rays  of 
light  for  a given  space  of  time;  and  in  order  to  im- 
part to  it  that  exquisite  sensibility, which: hasalready 
been  noticed,*  it  is  sufficient  to  communicate  to  it  a 
single  electric  spark;  after  which,*  it  (the  plate)  reas 
suming  its  ordinary  state  of  inertia,  affords  suffi- 
cienttime  to  withdraw  it  from  the -further  influence 
of  the.  rays  of  light.  Thus  the  operation  is  terminat- 
ed; but  in  such  a manner  that  it  becomes  possibleto 
delineate  a whole  assembly  in  action,  with  an  exact 
expression  of  each  feature,  and  movement  of  every 
limb.  ‘ ■ 

Unfortunately,  M.  Daguerre  has  not  yet  exhibited 
any  of  these  surprising  results,  either  to  the  acade- 
my or  to  his  learned  exponent,  M.  Arago.  He  has 
simply  made  known  a theory,  which  others,  more 
fortunate  than  - himself,  may  carry  into  effect.— 
Undoubtedly,  nothing  could  be  more  marvellous 
than  that  of  being  able  to  , paint,*  in  less  * than  an 
! mstant  of.  time,  the  most  numerous  assembly  of  per- 
sons in  action;  and  the  fact  of  this  extraordinary 
electric  influence  upon  chemical  combinations  thus 
exposed  to  rays  of  light,  is  in  itself  a discovery 


of  the  highest  interest  to  the  academy  of  sciences, 
although  it  may  not  be  found  applicable  to  the 
arts;  and  we  think  M.  Daguerre  ought  not  to  have 
hesitated  to  make  it  known,  more  especially  as  its 
effects  may  be  quite  as  much  appreciated  in  the  im- 
perfect impression  of  the  plate,  as  it  could  be  in  a 
perfect  picture.  fJV.  Y.  Jhner. 

Colors.  “A.  M.  Isenrig,  a painter,  living  at 
Munich,  announced  some  months  since  in  the  Augs- 
burg Gazette  that  he  has  discovered  a process,  where- 
by, through  the  daguerreotype , he  can  depict  all  the 
objects  of  nature,  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors, 
so  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  finished  produc- 
tions of  the  artists. 

We  have  not  perceived  that  his  announcement  has 
yet  been  confirmed  or  proved  by  any  actual  pro- 
ductions. 

French  Institute,  August  '29,  1842.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  in  a recent  sitting  of  the  academy 
a paper  was  read  on  some  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  daguerreotype.  It  was  stated, 
amongst  other  things,  that  a cameo  having  been  sus- 
pended so  as  to  hang  near,  but  nottouch,  a polished 
plate  *in  a box  from  which  all  light  whatever  was 
excluded,  the  engraving  of  the  cameo  was  clearly 
and  distinctly  marked  on  the  plate.  This  fact  ap- 
peared, when  the  communication  was  made,  to  be  al- 
most magical;  but  it  appears,  from  a letter  which 
M.  Breguet,  the  celebrated  watchmaker,  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  academy,  that  this  kind  of  magic  has 
been  long  known  to  him.  He  states  that  he  has  fre- 
quently seen,  on  the  polished  inner  surface  of  the 
gold  cases  of  his  flat  watches,  the  name  of  his  house 
plainly  and  legibly  marked,  the  impression  having 
been  received  from  the  engraved  letters  of  the  co- 
vering of  the  works,  which  did  not  touch  the  case. 
M.  Breguet’s  statement,  however,  does  not  at  all 
diminish  'the  importance  of  the  communication  to 
which  it  refers,  nor  does  the  attempt  to  explain  the 
agency  which,  in  the  absence  of  light,  produces  this 
extraordinory  effect.  We  must,  forthe  present,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  theory  laid  down  of  the  ac- 
tion of  rays  of  heat  upon  a metal  Whose  tempe- 
rature differs  slightly  from  'that  on  which  the  engrav- 
ing exists. 

Frotn  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. “Daguerre  has  nearly  perfected  his  invalu- 
able discovery,  in  obtaining  instantaneous  impressions 
by  means  of  electricity.  A slight  haze,  however, is 
left  on  the  impression,  which  he  wishes  to  correct 
before  he  exhibits  the  results  of  his  new  process. — 
He  has  his  envious  rivals  and  Teadv  detractors,  who 
sneer  at  his  discretion,  and  express  doubt,  in  the  jour- 
nals. His  friends  boast  that  he  has  now  rendered 
it  easy  to-copy  the  largest  assembly  of  persons,  with 
their  momentary  countenances  and  most  animated 
gestures.  Photography  is  admirable;  but,  as  to  por- 
traits, it  is  still  far  from  the  .Whole  truth — the  flesh 
and  blood  reality  of  the  pencil.  By  the  way,  M. 
Guizot  has  given  several  sittings  to  Mr.  Healy.  A 
strong  likeness  is  already  obtained;  but  these  great 
men  prefer  to  wear,  on  canvass,  a severe,  official 
aspect,  rather  repulsive.  The  philosopher,  like  the 
veteran  marshals,  has  occasionally  a fine  smile. — 
The  production  of  the  best  copperplate  engravings, 
in  relief,  upon  stone,  so  that  proofs  or  impressions 
may  be'taken  as  in  typography,  and  in  the  same  time, 
is  another  excellent  achievement  of  art.  Galvano- 
plasty  furnishes  beautiful  drafts  from  copperplates. 
The  hardness  of  calcareous  stone  is  given  to  plaster: 
an  indestructible  cement  has  been  devised  for  build- 
ing. The -government  employs  Dr.  Boucherie  to 
prepare  its  timber  by  -his  various  processes.  Du- 
potet’s  promise  of  the  certain  'restoration  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  by  . animal  magnetism,  appears,  from 
an  investigation  and  -decision  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  to  be  empirioism.  The.Baron  has  appeal- 
ed from  this  judgment,  and  undertaken  to  refute 
Magendie’s  report, -in  a long  article  inserted  in  Le 
Commerce.  The  galvanization  of  iron  extends  as  a 
business,  and  is  pronounced  superior  in  generaluti- 
lity  to  that  of  zinc,  and  an  advantageous  substitute 
even  for  <copper  in  various  cases.  It  has  particu- 
lar importance-in-the  -construction  of  vessels.  We 
have  information  from  Stockholm  that  the  problem 
of  loathing  on  the  waters  is  at  length  solved — a man 
having. trodden,  erect,  the  surface  of  .Lake  .Meier, 
in  his  ordinary  dress,  with  a small,  narrow  boat,  re- 
sembling Laplander  skates,  attached  to  each  of  his 
feet. 

American  National  Institute.  Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Francis  B.  Ogden,  Esq.  -United  States 
consul,  at  Bristol,  read  by  Mr.  Dayton  before  the  na- 
tional institute  ata  late  meeting. 

“You  ask  if  any  thing  has  been recently  discovered 
in  relation. to  the  daguerreotype.  I will  not  attempt 
togive  you  the  particulars,  for, 'in  the  -last  or  next 
number  of  Silliman’s  Magazine,  you  will  see  them 
in  detail,  as  communicated  by  a friend  of  mine  in 
Liverpool.  It  appears  that,  at  the  observatory  at 


Rome,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  in  combining 
the  powers  of  the  Telescope  and  the  daguerreotype, 
as  to  produce  a perfect  map  of  the  heavens.  The 
nebulous  clouds  are  transferred  to  a sheet  of  paper, 
every  star  composing  them  and  every  shadow  as  dis- 
tinct as  seen  through  the  best  instruments;  the  pre- 
cise position  of  Jupiter  and  his  moons  given  at  any 
moment  of  time,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  other 
planets,  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Taylor,  has  promised  me  a sight  of  the  pictures, 
which  he  says  are  on  a scale  that  would  require  a 
globe  of  the  size  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s  to  place 
them  in  proper  proportion.” 

French  Academv,  Mat  3,  1343 — Extract.  Next 
in  the  history  of  these  learned  proceedings  comes  a 
report  of  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mosu,  the  German 
professor,  as  to  the  self-impression  or  delineation  which 
bodies  make,  under  certain  circumstances,  upon  others  of 
polished  surface.  Of  these  experiments  we  have  al- 
ready cited  a brief  account;  but,  as  they  are  given 
with  more  detail  and  precision,  we  place  them  before 
our  readers.  They  bring  to  view  a very  curious  and 
unexpeeded  body  of  phenomena,  of  which  the  re- 
sults must  become  important.  The  following  is  the 
baron  Humboldt’s  account  of  the  matter,  communi- 
cated to  the  academy  by  M.  Regnault: 

Professor  Mosu,  on  exposing  a daguerreotype 
plate  fresh  from  the  camera  obscura  to  the  prolonged 
action  of  the  sun,  through  a medium  which  gave  red 
rays  of  light,  found  that  the  image  reflected  was  of 
a negative  character,  that  is  to  say,  the  light  and 
dark  portions  shown  in  the  usual  process  were  re- 
versed. A similar  result  was  obtained  when  receiv- 
ing the  rays  of  the  sun  through  a yellow  glass,  but, 
in  this  case,  the  negative  image  was  of  short  dura- 
tion; in  fifteen  minutes  the  character  changed,  the 
dark  parts  became  light, and  the  light  dark,  as  in  the 
positive  impressions  received  in  the  ordinary  way; 
but  with  a red  glass  no  such  transformation  took 
place.  M.  Moser,  after  repeating  his  experiments 
with  various  modifications,  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions.  Violet  and  blue  rays  alone  act  upon 
the  iodated  plate  during  the  first  period  of  the  ope- 
ration; this  change  passes  through  two  stages  or  de- 
grees— the  first,  which  renders  the  plate  sensible  to 
red  and  orange-colored  rays;  the  second,  which  per- 
mits it  to  receive  green  and  yellow  rays.  It  is  after 
these  successive  actions  that  the  mercury  causes  the 
photogenic  image  to  appear.  In  the  course  of  his 
experiments  M.  Mosu  found  that  a negative  image, 
placed  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  becomes 
positive  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes;  a plate  pre- 
pared with  the  chlorure  of  iodine,  exposed  for  thir- 
teen days  in  winter  in  a camera-obscura,  presented  a 
clear  and  perfect  positive  image,  but,  on  washing  it 
with  the  hypo-sulphate  of  soda,  it  immediately  dis- 
appeared, and  was  replaced  by  the  same  object  in  a 
negative  sense.  In  his  experiments  with  rays  of 
polarized  light  he  obtained  no  striking  results,  but 
with  a prism  of  carbonated  lime,  rendered  achroma- 
tic for  one  of  the  two  reflections,  he  obtained  two 
images  of  the  same  object,  both  equally  clear  and 
distinct,  although  one  of  them  only  was  achromatic 
to  the  eye.  The  experiments  above  mentioned 
having  stimulated  M.  Mosu  to  further  investigations, 
he  proceeded  to  a second  series,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of 
the  action  of  the  mercurial  vapor  in  the  photographic 
process.  It  has  long  been  known  that,  if  letters  be 
traced  with  -the  point  of  a pen  upon  the  polished  sur- 
face of -a  glass,  they  become  visible  on  breathing 
upon  them.  M.  Mosu  found  this  to  be  -the  case  with 
polished  surfaces  of  all  kinds,  even  that  of  a body  of 
quicksilver,  and  no  matter  what  be  the  instruments 
with  which  the  characters  are  traced;  neither  is  it 
necessary  that,  in  order  to  render  them  visible,  they 
should  be  .immediately  breathed  upon;  several  days 
may  elapse  between  the  two  operations,  and  yet  the 
Characters  when  breathed  upon  will  be  be  perfectly 
distinct.  What  the  breath  is  -in  such  cases,  the  mer- 
curial vapor  is  in  the  daguerrotype  process.  The 
image  reflected  by  the  sun’s  rays,  which  was  invisi- 
ble before  the  action  of  the  vapor,  is  thus  brought 
out.  The  scientific  professor  also  ascertained  that, 
-in  order  to  Obtain  images  upon  polished  surfaces,  it 
is  not  . actually  necessary  -to  use  an  instrument  of  any 
description.  Taking  a piece  of  card-board,  and  cut- 
ting out -letters  or  designs,  he  passed  the  sun’s  rays 
-through  the  openings  upon  polished  plates,  and, 
breathing  upon  thena,  the  image  became  visible. — 
The  same  -effect  was  produced  by  leaving  the  card 
board  thus  cut  -for  a few  minutes  -upon  a polished 
surface  of  glass  One  of  M.  Mosu’s  experiments 
was  to  place  a medallion  upon  an  iodated  silver 
plate,  and  to  leave  it  there  for  a few  minutes.  The 
medallion  being  removed,  and  the  plate  being  expos- 
ed to  the  meourial  vapor,  the  impression  was  found 
distinctly,  and  indeed  -intensely  marked.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  discovery  was  the  following:  A 
plaster  medallion,  a cameo,  or  a printed  written  pa 
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per,  being  suspended  at  a distance  of  a millimetre 
(not  quite  the  thirtieth  part  of  an  inch)  over  a po- 
lished plate  of  silver  otherwise  unprepared,  taking 
care  that  the  two  objects  could  not'  come  into  con- 
tact, they  were  enclosed  in  a box  into  which  no  ray 
of  light  could  enter.  At  the  expiration  of  "a  few  mi- 
nutes the  box  was  opened,  and  the  image  of  the  ob- 
ject suspended  over,  the  plate  was  found  to  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  marked  upon  it.  M.  Regnault,  in  re- 
lating this  experiment  to  the  academy,  accounted  for 
it  as  follows:  There  are,  said, he,  obscure  rays  in  the 
solar  light..  To  suppose  the  transmission  of  the  im- 
age to  the  silver  plate  without  the  agency  of:  solar 
rays  would  be  to  attribute  the  result  to  magic, 
whereas.it  is  to  be  explained  by  our  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  these  obscure. rays,  whether  they  be 
chemical  or  calorific.  Rays  of  heat,  said  he,  are 
refracted  like  rays  of  light,  and  all  that  is  necessary, 
for  the  refraction  of  these  rays  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  two  objects  brought  near  to  each  other, 
without  being  in  positive  contact,  should  not  be  the 
same.  A,  paper,  by.  M.  Rameaux,  of  Strasburg,  on 
the  vital  heat  of  plants,  was.  next  read.  M,  Ra- 
mcaux,  who  appears  to  have  carried'on his. research- 
es with  great  minuteness  and  care,  has  ascertained) 
that  the  heat  varies  materially  not  only  according  to 
the  external  temperature,  but  also  in  the  different 
portions  of  the  plants..  This  he  attributes  to  the 
flow  of  the  sap,  which,  having  received  the  vital 
heat  from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  carries 
it  as  it  flows,  consequently  the  portions  immediately, 
under  the  influence  of,  the  sap  have  a higher  degree 
of  temperature  than  those  which  are  most  distant. 

At  the  last  sitting  of  the  French  Academy  in  Sep- 
tember last,  some  further  communications  were 
made  as  to  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mosu  in  regard  to 
the  self- delineation  of  objects  upon  other  polished,  bo- 
dies: 

“Our  readers  will  remember  the  announcement 
that  the  image  of  an  object  suspended  in  a box  from 
which  light  was  excluded  was  indelibly  fixed  upon  a 
plate  of  polished  copper  which  did  not  touch  the  ob- 
ject in  question.  It  was  assumed  that  this  phenome- 
non was  produced  by  the  rays  of  heat,  which,  al- 
though not  sensible  to  the  observer,  are  always  pre- 
sent, and  that,  a slight  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  two  bodies,  the  one  active  and  the  other  passive, 
will  suffice  to  operate  this  wonderful  result-  We 
now  learn  that  M:  Mosu  has  applied  his  process  to  the 
transfer  of,  a print  after  Raphael  to  a plate  of  copper. 
During  nine  days  the  print  was  suspended  in  perfect 
darkness  at  the  distance  of  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch 
from  the  polished  surface  of  the  copper,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  whole  of  the  print  was  visible  on  the 
metal.  The  same  influence  was  felt  on  a plate  of 
glass  after  a process  of  only  two  days.  The  same 
result  may  be  obtained  from  an  engraved  copper 
plate  upon  a polished  plate  of  any  metal,  but,  in  this 
case,  the  two  objects  must  be  placed  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  each  other  without  touching,  and  nine  days 
are  requisite  for  the  operation.  The  transfer  of  a 
subject  from  paper  upon  polished  glass  is  said  to  be 
a.  process  of  great  facility.  M.  Mosu,  however, 
states  that  the  image  thus  received  upon  glass  is  of 
an  exceedingly  white  color,  and  is  easily  effaced  by 
rubbing.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  academy, 
whilst  admitting  that  this  must  be  the  case,  express- 
ed an  opinion  that,  if  the  thing  be  real,  as  stated  by 
M.  Mosu,  the  impression  is  not  so  transitory  that  a 
specimen  carefully  packed  could  not  be  laid  before 
the  academy,  for  ocular  demonstration. 

Interesting  experiments..  Noticing  an  article 
touching  some  interesting  experiments  detailed  be- 
fore the  French  Academy  of  Science,  at  a recent  sit- 
ting, illustrative  of  the  facility  with  which  opaque 
objects  will  leave  their  own  likenesses  upon  polished 
surfaces  with  which  they  may  be  placed  in  contact  or 
even  juxtaposition,  without  the  agency  of  light,  the 
Albany  Argus  says: 

“We  regard  these  experiments  and  developements 
as  among  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  to 
which  the  important  discoveries  of  the  indefatigable 
Daguerre  have  given  the  impulse,  and  as  destined  to 
give  to  this  era  a marked  prominence  in  the  history 
of  Scientific  research  and  attainment. 

“As  connected  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned here  that  we  have  among  us  artists,  who, 
without  any  undue  pretensions  to  science,  are  pur- 
suing kindred  experiments  not, unworthy  perhaps  of 
being  Fecorded,  if  not  among  the  archives  of  the 
academies  at  least  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.— 
The  result  of  one  of  these  experiments  we  had  a 
sight  of  the  other  day,  and,  at  the.  risk  of  being  set 
down  as  novices  in  these  matters,  we  make  bold  to 
speak  of  it  as  a discovery  scarcely  leas  important:  or 
wonderful  than  those  which  have  been  deemed  wor- 
thy of,  notice  by  the  French  academicians.  If  ever 
achieved  before,  the  young  man  who  did  it  never 
heard  of  its  having  been  attempted.  We  allude  to 
the  production  of  an  exact  copy  (reversed  of  course) 


of  a Daguerreotype  miniature  upon  a copperplate. 
The  copy  had  all  the  warmth  of  tint  of  a fine  draw- 
ing in  what  the  artists  call  “burnt  sienna,”  we  be- 
lieve, more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  th,e  original, 
and,  we  had  almost  said,  even  more  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  minute  touches  and  gradations  of  sba- 
dow;  and,  what  appeared  still  more  - remarkable  to 
us,  the  original  silver  plate  was  undimmed  in  lustre, 
and  the  miniature  upon  it  as  fresh  and  distinct  ' as 
ever.  No  doubt  . copies  of  the  same  miniature  might 
have  been  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent  (or 
struck  off,  as  the  printers  have  it,)  without  injuring 
it, in  the  least. 

“This  impression  in , copper  was  produced  in  the, 
way  in  which  silver  and  other  metals-are  plated  or, 
turned  into  gold  by  the  galvanic  process.  The  Dar 
guerreotype  plate  was  immersed  in  a solution  of 
coppery  the  poles  of  the  galvanic  battery  applied  as 
usual,  apd  the  plate  suffered  to  remain  until  the  cop- 
per had  formed  itself  into  another.plate  of  sufficient, 
thickness  upon  the  silver.  It  was  then  removed,  and 
the  copper,  cleaving  readily  from  .the  silver,  exhibit-, 
ed  the  reversed  representation  of  the  miniature  which, 
we  have  described  in  the  position  in  which  the  sub* 
ject  sat* . 

“The  name  of  the  successful  experimenter  (which 
we  take  the  liberty  to  mention  without  his  know- 
ledge) is  James  I.  Jackson.” 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  followiog-letter  from  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  in  re- 
ply, to  interrogatories  addressed  to  him  by. “the  demo- 
cratic” state  convention  of  Indiana,  held,  at  Indianop- 
lis.on  the  8th  January  last. 

From  the  Indiana  State  Journal.' 

Kinderhook,  Feb.  15,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter,  written  in  behalf  of-  the  Indiana  Democratic 
State  Convention,  and  asking  my  views  and  opinion 
in  relation:  1st;  to  the  chartering  of  a national  bank, 
or  any  other -national  institution,  by  whatever, name 
it  may  be  called,  authorised  to  issue  bills  of  credit 
for  banking-purposes,  or  to  regulate  exchanges,  and 
of  the,  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  such  an  in- 
stitution; 2d;  to  the  distribution  of  the,  proceeds  of 
the- public  lands,  among  the  several , states  of  this 
union;  3d,  to  a,  protective  tariff;  4th,  to  an  amendment 
of  the  constitution  still  further  limiting  the  veto  pow- 
er; and  inquiring  in  conclusion,  whether  I will  abide 
hy  the  decision  of  a national  convention  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  in  the  selection  of  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  and  whether  I will  give  ray  support  and 
influence  to  the  nominee  of  said  convention,  if  not 
myself  nominated  by  it. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  convention;  and  I have  only  to  regret 
that  the  number  and  importance  of  the  subjects  em- 
braced in  their  interrogatories  and  the  necessity  of 
some  explanations  to  do  justice  to  the  views  1 enter- 
tain in  regard  to  them,  will  unavoidably  extend  my 
reply  to  a much  greater  length  than  I could  have  de- 
sired. 

( Bank  of  the  United  States.) 

I am  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a national 
bank  in  any  form,  or  under  any  disguise,  both  on 
constitutional  grounds  and  grounds  of  expediency. 
The  power  to  create,  such  an  institution  has  not  been 
given  to  congress  by  the  constitution,  neither  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  the  exercise  of,  any  of  the.  powers  which 
are  granted;  and  if  exercised,  would  be  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  highly  injurious  to  the  public  welfare. 
These  opinions,  alike  adverse  to  the  constitutionality 
and  expediency  of  a national  bank,  have,  been  fre- 
quently and  extensively  laid  before,  the  people,  and 
sometimes  on  occasions  of  deep  interest.!  They  were 
expressed  in  my  letter  to  the  citizens  assembled  at 
Shocco  Springs,  in  North  Carolina,  when  my  name 
was  before  the  public  for  the,  vice  presidency;  re- 
peated in  1836,  when  standing  in  a similar  relation 
to  the  office  of,  president  of  the  United  Slates,  in  a 
letter  to  the  hon.  Sherrod  Williams,  which  was  wide- 
ly disseminated;  and  reiterated  in  my  first  message  to 
congress,  at  the  extra  session  in  183/,  when  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country  was  again  drawn  to. the 
subject  by  the  failure,  of  the  deposit*  banks  tq  fulfil 
their  engagements  with  the  government.  The  opi- 
nions,and  principles. avowed  on  those  various  occa- 
sions, have  undergone  no  other  change  than  that  of. 
additional  conviction,  of  their  truth,  derived  from 
events  that  have  since  occurred- 
I might  rest  here,  content  with  this  explicit  avow- 
al, and  proceed  to  reply  to  your  other  interrogatories 
were,  it  not  that  this  appears'.lo  me  a proper  occasion 
to  advert, to  the  deplorable  calamities  inflicted  on.the 
people  by.  the  conduct  .and  final  catastrophe  of  the 
late  bank,  through  the  perversion  of  its  means  and 
the  abuse  of  its  power.  It  ii  true,  that  this  institu- 


tion is  now.no  more.  It  has  sunk  under  the  weight  -. 
of  its  own  enormites,  and  has  left  nothing  behind  but- 
the,  wrecks  of  its  career.  But  the  interests  pecunia- 
ry and,  political,:  the  parents  who.  first  gave  it  i birth, 
and  the  nurses  by.  whom at  was  .fostered,-  still:  survive 
with  the  same  means  of  producing  another  offspring, , 
and  the  same,  disposition  to  employ  them,  whenever  • 
a favorable  opportunity  presents  itself.-  Thequestion 
of  a national  bank  is  still  before  the  people,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  so  long  as,  avarice,  and  ambition 
see  in-  it  the  means  of  -gratifying  the, love  of  money 
and  the  love  of  power.  It  is  one  of,  the  great  leading 
measures  of  a party  which  will  never  be  extinct  in 
this. country.  It  is  essential  to  the  acquisition,  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  its  power;  and  will  never 
be  relinquished  while  there  exists a . hope  - of  its  at- 
tainment.- The, only  security  against  its  revival,  is  in 
the  public.opinion;  and  even  that  has  more  than  once 
been  found  an,  insufficient  barrier.-  For  this  reason,  , 
I conceive  it  proper  that  every  occasion  should  be 
taken  to  recall  to  the  public  recollection  by  \yav  of  a 
warning  example,  what  otherwise  it  might  be  better 
for  the, honor  of  ? our  country  to,  bury  in  oblivion. . 

The  mischiefs  inflicted  on  individuals  by  the  abuse 
ofithe  powers-of  this  potent  institution,  have  been  so 
genera)  as  toumpress.  the  public, mind  with  a suffici- 
ently clear  perception  of  their  magnitude;  but  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power  can  only  be  justly  appreciated  by 
those  who  administered  the  government  during  the 
period  of  its  hostility.  The  agency  which  the  un- 
paralelled,  abuse  of  this  power,  exclusivelyjconferred 
for  the  public. good,  had  -in  producing  those  embar- 
rassments -in,  the  business  concerns  of . the  country,  as 
well  as  the- pecuniary  , affairs -of  the  state  and  general 
governments,- it,  is  believed,  is  not  so  clearly  and 
generally  understood.  But  even  if  it  were,  it  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  and 
memory  of  the  people  of  the  United  • States.  The 
promptings  of  political  ambition,- the  passion  for  mo- 
ney; the, embittered  feelings  of  party  strife:  the  appre- 
hension of  disgrace:  the  fear  of  punishment;  the  arti- 
fices of  long  practised  deception,  and  the  strong  bond 
of  a community  in  frauds,  have  all  exerted  their  in- 
fluence in  hiding  from  the  public  view  the  seductive 
practices  of  the  bank.  But  the,  people  will,  never 
rest  satisfied,  I trust,  until  they  know,  what,  has  be- 
come of.  the  almost  countless  millions  of  which  the 
states  and  individuals  have  been  defrauded  by , a Long 
continued  series  of  mismanagement  and  corruption. 
The  truth  will  yet  be  known,  and  the  purposes  of 
justice. at  length  accomplished. 

The  two  great  measures  by  which  the  late  Bank 
of  the  United  States  operated  most  .fatally  upon, the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of,  the  people,  were, -first,  a 
wanton  contraction  of  its  loans;  and,  next,  a sudden 
and  reckless  expansion;  both  haring  the  same  object 
in  view — namely,  that  of,  wresting.-  a charter  from  a 
reluctant  people.  It  capnot  be  forgotten  that  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  in  the  exercise  of.  a power  delegated 
by  the  constitution,  refused  his  assent  tp  a bill, renew- 
ing the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
returned  it  to  congress,  where  it  failed  of  the  consti- 
tutional majority.  For  this  he.  was  assailed  with 
every  species  of  denunciation  by  the,  adherents  of  the 
bank,  while  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  people 
who  re-elected,  him  by  a great  majority.  That  the 
bank  refused  to  submit  to  this  decisive  expression  of 
the  public  will,  indicates  the  consciousness  of  extra- 
ordinary power,  and  . a determination  to  exert  it  to  the 
utmost.  Accordingly  it  renewed  the  contest,  pn  the 
repurrrence  of  the  first  preliminary  step  taken  by 
President  Jackson  for  carrying  into  effect  the  decision 
so  solemnly  ratified  by  the  people.  This  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  public  money  from  the  custody  of  an 
institution  in  which,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to  remain, 
it  is  now- morally  certain  the  government  would  have 
shared, the  fate  of  the  destitute  widows  and  orphans, 
who  are  now  lamenting  their  confidence,  in  poverty 
and  distress. 

The  bapk  determined  to  coerce  the  government  into 
an  abandonment  of  this  necessary  measure  of  pre- 
caution, by  a sudden  curtailment  ot  discounts,  which 
would  be.  severely , felt,  and  the  odium  of  whch  it 
employed  all  its  arts  and.  influence  to  throw,,  upon 
General  Jackson.  In  the  short  space  of  fourteen 
months,  it  withdrew  from  the  exigencies  of  trade 
eighteen  millions, of  dollars;  and  this  contraction  was 
followed  by,  Jhat  of  the  state  banks,  either  from  ne- 
cessity, or  ,a  common  sympathy  (on  the  part  of  some, 
at  least,)  in  a common  cause.  The  result  of  this 
combined  action  was  a rapid  decrease  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  trade  and  business  of  the  country  amount- 
ing to  at  least  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

It  must  be  ob.vious  that  the  sudden , abstraction  of 
such|an  enormous  sum  from  the  general  fund  of  bu- 
siness, would  be  severely  felt  by  those  who  traded  in 
whqle  or  in  part  on  borrowed  capital,  and,  through 
them,  in  a lesser  degree,  by  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. These  partial  inconveniences  were  magni- 
fied into  universal  distress  and  wide-6pread  ruin,  by 
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newspapers  and  public  speakers,  either  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  bank  by  the  strong  bond  of  de- 
pendence, or  who  were  united  with  that  institution  in 
a system  of  action  calculated  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  both  parties.  Speeches  in  congress,  presenting 
aggravated  pictures  of  public  distress,  inflammatory 
proceedings  of  .public  meetings,  memorials,  relief 
committees,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  applian- 
ces, which  a great  moneyed  institution,  gifted  with 
ample  means  of  corruption,  and  unscrupulous  in  em- 
ploying them,  could  command,  were  brought  into  re- 
quisition, in  order  to  create  a panic  among  the  people, 
and  overawe  the  inflexible  and  just  man  whp  then 
administered  the  government. 

These  measures  of  the  bank  proved  however,  un- 
availing in  shaking  the  firmness  of  General  Jackson, 
or  in  deceiving  the  people,  whose  own  experience 
taught  them  that,  though  there  might  be  some  partial 
inconvenience,  and  some  reduction  of  prices,  there 
was  nothing  like  general  public  distress.  Years  of 
successful  industry  and  well-regulated  enterprise  had 
laid  the  solid  basis  of  a prosperity  not  to  be  shaken 
by  the  abstraction  of  a portion  of  that  capital,  of 
which  very  few  of  them  had  shared  the  benefits. — 
They  saw,  too,  the  motives  for  all  these  exaggerated 
pictures  of  public  sufferings,  these  inflammatory  ap- 
peals to  the  most  sordid  passions;  they  knew  there 
was  a deep-laid,  widely  extended  plan  of  deception, 
and  became  indignant  at  the  attempt  to  cheat  them 
into  the  abandonment  of  their  principles  by  an  ap- 
peal to  those  interests,  which  they  felt  had  not  been 
seriously  affected,  or,  if  so,  not  by  the  measures  of 
the  government,  but  of  the  bank  alone. 

The  bank  perceiving  that  an  appeal  to  the  appre- 
hensions and  sufferings  of  the  people  had  failed  in 
producing  that  revolution  in  public  opinion  so  confi- 
dently anticipated  changed  its  course  to  a direction 
precisely  opposite,  and,  unhappily,  far  more  exten- 
sive and  fatal  in  its  consequences.  It  resorted  to  ex- 
pansion instead  of  contraction;  and  notwithstanding 
the  necessity  of  preparation  to  wind  up  its  affairs, 
which  had  been  made  a pretext  for  sudden  curtail- 
ment, still  existed  and  had  become  every  day  more 
pressing,  it  suddenly  opened  the  flood-gates  of  accom- 
modation, with  a view  of  corrupting  those,  whom  it 
could  not  coerce  or  deceive.  In  the  course  of  eight 
months,  it  extended  its  loans  to  the  amount  of  nineteen 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  state  banks,  as 
they  had  followed  its  lead  in  contraction,  now  follow- 
ed in  expanding. 

This  sudden  influx  of  paper  money  produced  its 
inevitable  consequences.  There  was  no  employment 
for  it  in  the  ordinary  channels  of  business,  nor  in  the 
usual  prudent  restrained  sphere  of  well  directed  en- 
terprise. It  accordingly  expanded  itself  into  every 
species  of  extravagance,  every  variety  of  visionary 
and  desperate  undertaking,  and  every  scheme  which 
men  without  property,  but  who  could  borrow  at  will, 
could  devise  for  wasting  money  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  in  the  most  unprofitable  manner.  New 
banks  sprung  from  the  bowels  of  the  old,  and  the 
same  real  or  imaginary  capital  transmigrated  from 
one  corporate  body  to  another,  until,  in  less  than  two 
years,  bank  capital  increased  from  about  two  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  their  circula- 
tion from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lions, and  their  loans  and  discounts  from  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  to  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
millions.  To  this,  if  we  add  the  vast  amount  of  cre- 
dit acquired  abroad  by  foreign  loans  and  by  lavish 
accommodations  of  foreign  dealers  to  our  merchants, 
we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
unparalelled  expansion  of  credit  and  currency  was 
carried,  and  the  deplorable  consequences,  which 
would  necessarily  follow  its  sudden  downfall,  which 
no  legislation,  no  public  prosperity,  nothing  but  mira- 
cles could  prevent. 

The  final  results  of  this  extraordinary  delusion, 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  operations  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  its  successor  in 
Pennsylvania,  are  known  at  all.  There  is  not  a citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  be  he  rich,  or  be  he  poor, 
who  has  not  felt  the  blight  of  this  all-pervading  influ- 
ence in  some  way  or  other,  in  his  habits,  his  morals, 
or  his  property.  In  the  brief  period  of  three  years 
it  beggared  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens,  im- 
poverished states,  wellnigh  bankrupted  the  general 
government,  inflicted  deep,  if  not  indelible  stains, 
not  only  on  our  national  character,  but  on  our  repub 
Bean  institutions,  and  rendered  all  thg  blessings  of 
unexampled  abundance,  incapable  of  administering 
either  to  private  happiness  or  public  prosperity.  In 
short,  it  has  become  one  of  those  wide  spread,  uni- 
versal calamities,  which  have  been  hitherto  only 
looked  for  to  the  direct  dispensation  of  Providence. 

The  greater  portion,  if  not  the  entire  mass,  of  evil 
resulting  from  the  sudden  contraction  and  subsequent 
expansion  of  currency  and  credit,  is  distinctly  charge- 
able to  the  desperate  and  unscrupulous  efforts  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  to  wrest  a renewal  of  its 


charter  from  the  people — first,  by  inflicting  upon 
them  pecuniary  distress,  and  next,  the  still  greater 
evils  of  redundant  means,  which  could  not  be  bene- 
ficially employed.  Had  it  proceeded  to  wind  up  its 
affairs,  with  that  steady  purpose,  united  with  that 
salutary  delay,  (of  which  the  history  of  the  first  bank 
furnished  an  instructive  example,)  its  final  extinction 
would  have  led  to  no  greater  distress,  or  inconveni- 
ence, than  accompanied  and  followed  the  dissolution 
of  that  body.  But  its  managers  before  and  behind 
the  curtain,  chose  to  act  otherwise.  They  combined 
political  and  pecuniary  elements  together,  they  kept 
the  whole  country  in  a state  of  feverish  agitation, 
which  has  not  yet  subsided;  they  administered  addi- 
tional fuel  to  the  fire  of  party  contention;  deranged 
the  entire  system  of  trade  and  commerce,  corrupted 
political  partizans  by  loans  and  douceurs,  for  seivice 
which  they  did  not  dare  to  specify;  defrauded  widows 
and  orphans,  and  stockholders,  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic; bankrupted  individuals;  destroyed  the  credit 
of  states;  and  after  a series  of  injuries,  under 
which  the  whole  Union  is  still  smarting,  finally  sunk 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  transgressions, 
leaving  a blot  on  the  history  of  the  country  which 
can  never  be  wiped  away. 

Though  all  but  omnipotent  for  evil,  it  sufficiently 
demonstrated  that  it  wanted  either  the  will  or  the 
power  to  do  good.  It  neither  regulated  the  currency, 
by  restraining  the  issues  of  the  state  banks,  nor  the 
exchanges,  by  accommodating  them  to  the  course  of 
trade.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  various  stages  of  its 
progress  and  decline,  it  set  the  example  of  unbound- 
ed expansion;  it  set  the  example  in  suspension  of 
specie  payments;  and,  to  the  last  moment  of  its  ex- 
istence, was  the  great  enemy  of,  and  obstacle  to, 
resumption.  The  only  mode  by  which  it  ever  sought 
to  regulate  exchange,  so  far  as  my  information  ex- 
tends, was  by  an  arbitrary  rule  of  the  bank,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  natural  law  of  trade,  which  is 
the  best  of  all  regulators,  because  it  regulates  itself. 
Such  is  the  case  at  this  moment.  There  is  no  Unit- 
ed States  Bank  in  existence,  and  no  legislation  on 
the  subject;  yet  the  rates  of  exchange  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  United  States,  being  thus 
left  entirely  to  the  operation  of  natural  and  inevita- 
ble causes,  are  now  far  more  uniform  and  equitable 
than  they  were  during  any  period  in  which  the  bank 
exercised  its  boasted  power  of  regulation.  What- 
ever diversity  exists,  beyond  the  mere  cost  and  risk 
of  transporting  specie,  arises  from  a difference  in  the 
currency,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  justly  ascribed  to 
the  want  of  a regulator  of  exchanges. 

My  views  on  the  subject  of  exchanges,  and  of  the 
propriety,  necessity,  or  expediency  of  any  interfe- 
rence of  government  in  their  regulation,  were  com- 
municated to  congress  in  1837.  To  repeat  them 
here,  would  lengthen  this  communication,  from  which 
a desire  to  answer  your  questions  fully,  frankly,  and 
explicitly,  will,  I fear,  be  extended  to  the  verge  of 
tediousness.  I must,  therefore,  respectfully  refer 
you  to  that  document.  You  will  there  see  a clear, 
broad  distinction  between  that  species  of  exchanges 
aptly  denominated  “kiting,”  (which  was  little  better 
than  an  instrument  of  fraud,)  and  bills  drawn  for 
the  transfer  of  actual  funds  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther. I endeavored  also  to  satisfy  congress  of  what 
is  now  so  apparent — that  the  exchanges  would  here, 
as  they  do  in  other  countries,  regulate  themselves,  if 
congress  would  but  leave  them  as  they  are  left  else- 
where— to  the  management  of  private  enterprise. — 
It  is  doubtless  within  your  recollection,  what  a tem- 
pest of  denunciation  I received  from  those  who 
thought  proper  to  overlook  those  considerations. — 
The  opinions  then  advanced  would,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, be  received  with  more  favor  now;  and  1 have 
only  to  add,  that  they  have  undergone  no  other 
change  than  that  of  additional  conviction  arising  from 
additional  experience  of  their  truth. 

The  tremendous  power  of  a bank  for  evil,  when 
impelled  by  avarice  and  ambition,  self  preservation 
or  vengeance,  has  been  seen.  It  is  a maxim  in  every 
government  constituted  on  free  principles,  to  with- 
hold all  power  from  rulers  which  is  not  indispensa- 
ble to  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  property.  And  this  maxim  is  founded 
on  the  experience  of  mankind,  which  has  taught 
them,  by  long  series  of  suffering,  that  not  only  is 
power  much  more  liable  to  abuse  than  to  beneficial 
exercise,  but  that  with  the  purest  intentions  it  can 
do  far  less  good,  than  it  can  perpetuate  mischief 
when  perverted  to  evil.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  repudiated  despotic  or  discretionary 
power  in  all  their  political  institutions,  because  of 
its  propensity  to  abuse.,.  Yet  they  have  been,  and 
(tnark  my  words)  will  be  again  and  again  called 
upon  to  create  a despotic  irresponsibile  moneyed 
power,  stronger  than  their  government,  because  it  is 
expected  to  do  what  that  government  cannot  of  itself 
perform.  I hope  and  trust  that  such  appeals  will 
never  again  be  successful,  and  that  the  good  people 


of  the  United  States  will  always  bear  in  mind  that 
an  institution  which  can  do  what  its  advocates  affirm 
this  can,  must,  if  subservient  to  the  government, 
give  it  a vast  accession  of  power  dangerous  to  the 
rights  of  the  states,  and  which,  if  from  any  cause  it 
should  become  hostile,  can  either  subject  that  go- 
vernment to  its  will,  or,  like  the  defunct  institution  of 
which  I have  spoken,  involve  the  country  m con- 
fusion and  difficulty,  its  government  in  perpetual 
struggles,  and  its  people  in  interminable  series  of 
panic  and  dismay.  Nothing  but  an  ever  watchful 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  evils.  The  enemy  is  not  dead, 
nor  doth  he  sleep.  The  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opponents  of  the  democracy  turns  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  the  question  of  a national  bank,  and  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  federalism  will  be  the  precursor  of 
such  an  institution. 

In  expressing  my  opposition  to  all  the  .schemes 
which  have  been  submitted  to  congress,  at  its  last 
session,  for  managing  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  coun- 
try— involving,  as  they  all  do,  a union  of  bank  and 
state — I do  but  speak  the  sentiments  of  a vast  ma- 
jority of  my  fellow  citizens,  as  evinced  in  the  votes 
of  their  representatives,  and  in  the  almost  universal 
condemnation  they  have  apparently  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  money  has  been  at- 
tempted in  every  form;  it  has  been  tried  by  indivi- 
duals, been  transferred  to  corporations  by  the  states, 
then  to  corporations  by  congress,  engaged  in  by  the 
states  themselves,  and  has  signally  failed  in  all.  It 
has,  in  general,  proved  not  the  handmaid  of  honest 
industry  and  well  regulated  enterprise,  but  the  pam- 
pered menial  of  speculation,  idleness,  and  fraud. — 
It  has  corrupted  men  of  the  highest  standing;  al- 
most destroyed  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  each 
other;  and  darkened  our  criminal  calendar  with 
names  that  might  otherwise  have  conferred  honor 
and  benefit  on  the  country.  There  is  strong  ground 
for  believing  that  such  a system  must  have  some 
innate  incurable  defect,  of  which  no  legislation  can 
divest  it,  and  against  which  no  human  wisdom  can 
guard,  or  human  integrity  sustain  itself. 

The  history  of  the  past,  however,  leaves,  little 
room  for  doubt,  that  paper  money  in  some  form  will, 
notwithstanding,  continue  to  constitute  a part  of  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country.  But  my  most 
sincere  and  ardent  wish  is,  that  its  issue  by  the  fede- 
ral government  may,  in  all  future  time,  be  prevent- 
ed. The  lights  of  experience  have  in  vain  been  dif- 
fused, the  lessons  of  repeated  and  widespread  ruin 
have  been  unavailing,  if  there  be  any  who  yet  can 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  which  possesses  nothing  but  what 
it  receives  from  the  people,  can  bestow  on  them 
anything  other  than  what  it  has  thus  received.  If  it 
contracts  loans,  the  people  must  pay  them;  and  if  it 
issues  paper  money,  it  must  be  redeemed  by  the  peo- 
ple. How,  then,  can  relief  to  the  people  be  derived 
from  incurring  obligations,  which  they  themselves 
must  redeem? 

But,  in  addition  to  this  deception — I might  al- 
most say  fraud — on  the  people,  there  is  a decisive 
objection  to  the  issue  of  paper  currency  by  govern- 
ments, upon  whatever  principle  it  may  be  founded. 
The  experience  of  all  nations,  where  this  expedient 
has  been  adopted,  demonstrates  that  this  is  a prero- 
gative which  will  always  be  abused.  It  gives 
almost  unlimited  facilities  for  raising  money,  and  has 
everywhere  led  to  extravagant  expenditures,  public 
debt,  and  heavy  burthens,  always  increasing  and  ne- 
ver diminished.  Where  extravagant  appropriations 
can  be  met  by  a mere  vote  of  congress,  and  without 
an  immediate  resort  to  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
there  will  be  found  no  sufficient  check  to  boundless 
prodigality,  except  when  the  government  finally 
loses  its  credit  by  pushing  it  to  excess.  It  is  then 
that  it  reacts  on  the  people;  for,  this  great  re- 
source being  exhausted,  the  whole  superstructure  of 
credit  falls  on  their  hands,  and  they  must  bear  it  as 
best  they  can. 

The  history  of  the  old  continental  money,  issued 
under  exigencies  that  could  alone  justify  such  a mea- 
sure, is  one  case  in  point;  the  present  condition  of 
many  of  the  states  is  another;  and  both  together  fur- 
nish ample  illustration.  In  addition  to  this  facility 
in  supplying  immediate  demands,  paper  money,  be- 
ing the  cheapest  of  all  manufactures,  can  be  made 
at  will,  as  occasion  requires.  It  is  not  the  produce 
of  labor,  like  the  precious  metals,  but  of  the  mere 
will,  and  may  be  increased  to  any  extent  that  human 
credulity  will  tolerate.  Hence  the  right  of  govern- 
ment to  coin  money  out  of  silver  and  gold,  is  the 
only  prerogative  referring  to  that  subject  which  can 
be  safely  exercised,  because  these  metals  cannot  be 
increased  or  diminished,  like  paper  issues,  by  a mere 
act  of  legislation. 

To  insure  economy  in  public  expenditures,  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  those  by  whom  they  are  authoriz- 
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ed  should  have  some  difficulty,  and  even  serious 
responsibility,  in  obtaining  the  means  of  defraying 
them.  In  no  other  way  can  extravagance  be  pre- 
vented, since  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  spend  that 
heedlessly  which  he  acquires  without  effort,  and  to 
think  little  of  that  which  costs  little  trouble  to  gain. 

I have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  that  part  of  your 
inquiry  which  relates  to  a national  bank  than  I might 
otherwise  have  done,  from  a belief  that  you  look 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  vital  consequence  to  the 
public  welfare.  In  this  I entirely  coincide  with  you. 
Such  being  the  case,  it  seems  due  to  you,  as  well  as 
to  myself,  to  say,  that  in  referring  to  the  public  de- 
clarations I have  heretofore  made  on  this  subject,  I 
have  been  in  no  degree  influenced  by  any  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  repetition  of  these  inquiries  on 
the  present  occasion.  So  far  from  this,  I most  high- 
ly applaud  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  Indiana,  in  seizing  an  occasion  so  appro- 
priate as  that  of  an  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion to  require  new  securities  that  the  principles  they 
themselves  cherish  should  be  carried  out  to  their 
fullest  extent,  and  more  especially  on  this  all-impor- 
tant question. 

I am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  long 
cherished  project  of  re-establishing  a national  bank 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  abandoned  by  that  party  which 
always  has  been,  still  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  advo- 
cate and  support  of  such  an  institution.  It  may  lie 
dormant  for  a season,  from  a conviction  of  its  being 
inexpedient  to  revive  it:  but  he  must  be  blind  to  all 
indications  of  the  future  who,  seeing  thateven  atthe 
very  period  when  the  old  bank  was  infecting  the 
very  air  we  breathed  with  its  corruptions,  and  when 
public  indignation  was  most  heavily  weighing  on  its 
long  series  of  delinquencies,  at  that  very  moment, 
a successful  effort  was  made  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress to  create  a similar  institution — should  never- 
theless lull  his  caution  to  sleep  with  the  delusive 
idea  that  the  project  will  ever  be  abandoned.  Most 
assuredly,  nothing  but  the  stern  vigilance  of  the  de- 
mocracy will  guard  it  against  an  institution  which 
may  thus  be  prostituted  to  the  ruin  of  individuals, 
the  disgrace  of  the  country,  and  which,  while  so  li- 
mited in  its  power  to  do  good,  is  so  potent  for  the 
perpetration  of  evil. 

( Distribution  of  the  public  lands.) 

The  tenacity  with  which  our  opponents  adhere  to 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  states,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
treasury,  is  a political  anomaly,  which  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult  to  explain,  or  to  reconcile  with  a fair 
understanding  of  or  a proper  regard  for  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  country.  If  any  apology  for  it  can  be 
made,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  that  unwillingness  to  aban- 
don, in  the  face  of  their  opponents,  a position  which 
has  been  assumed  with  confidence  and  supported 
with  earnestness — an  indisposition  from  which  but 
few  political  associations  are  altogether  exempt. 
Whatever  may  have  been  expected  from  this  mea- 
sure by  its  authors,  or  however  plausibly  deceptive 
its  theory  may  have  been,  at  a period  when  the 
country  was  threatened  with  the  evils  incident  to  an 
overflowing  treasury,  subsequent  experience  in  re- 
gard to  the  working  of  our  political  and  financial 
systems  ought  long  since  to  have  satisfied  every  re- 
flecting mind,  as  well  of  its  utter  inutility  as  a means 
of  relief  to  the  states,  as  of  its  destructive  tendency 
to  the  stability  and  welfare  of  the  union.  As  the 
matter  now  stands,  and  has  for  years  stood,  it  pre- 
sents, in  the  former  aspect,  the  simple  question, 
whether  the  people  of  the  states  can  possibly  be  be- 
nefitted  by  receiving  into  the  state  treasury  a certain 
sum  of  money  annually,  to  be  immediately  re-col- 
lected from  themselves  in  the  shape  of  taxes  upon 
what  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear,  with  the  addition  of 
the  expenses  of  collection.  Every  attempt  to  give 
the  measure  any  other  tenable  aspect  has  proved  ut- 
terly unavailing.  It  is  certainly  paying  but  a poor 
compliment  to  the  capacity  of  the  people,  to  sup- 
pose, for  a moment,  that  they  could  be  brought,  by 
any  pretext,  however  plausible,  to  stultify  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  adopt  a proposition  so  preposte- 
rous. Can  any  intelligent  mind  hesitate  in  giving  to 
it  a prompt  negative?  And  can  any  patriotic  one  fail 
to  regret  that  the  character  of  our  people  for  intel- 
ligence and  sagacity  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind should  be  exposed  to  hazard  by  the  grave 
and  continued  agitation  of  such  a question  before 
them? 

It  can,  after  this,  and  after  what  I have  hereto- 
fore said  upon  the  subject,  be  scarcely  necessary  to 
repeat  that  1 am  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states.  The 
best  evidence  I can  give  you  of  my  present  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  is  to  refer  you  to  those  which  were  avowed 
and  acted  upon  by  me  whilst  in  office,  and  which 
were  fully  stated  in  my  first  annual  message  to  con- 
gress, in  December,  1837. 


( The  tariff,  direct  taxation,  Sec.) 

My  views  in  relation  to  the  protective  system, 
were  also  called  for  by  the  Shocco  Springs  meeting 
in  1832,  and  freely  given.  A conviction  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  commercial  regulations  with  a view 
to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  interests,  is  with- 
in the  constitutional  power  of  congress,  was  on  that 
occasion  distinctly  avowed.  But,  holding  this  opi- 
nion, I at  the  same  time  denied  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ercising this  power  in  a manner  calculated  to  op- 
press any  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  or  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  one  section  of  the  union  at  the 
expense  of  another.  I,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  federal  government,  to  direct 
its  operations  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  dis- 
tribute as  equally  as  possible  its  burdens  and  bless- 
ings among  the  several  stales  and  the  people  thereof. 
In  addition  to  the  declaration  of  these  general 
views,  I suggested  more  specific  views  for  the  action 
of  the  government  in  this  particular,  by  the  obser- 
vance of  which,  I believe  those  views  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  carried  into  fair  effect. 

More  than  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that  com- 
munication was  made;  and  during  that  entire  period, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  paid  large 
amounts  of  duties  avowedly  imposed  for  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, with  gradual  reductions,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  The  un- 
biassed sentiment  of  the  country  in  respect  to  what 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  the  proper  rule  for  le- 
gislative action  upon  this  subject,  has,  I think,  by 
the  course  of  events,  and  the  progress  of  opinion, 
been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  briefly  expressed  in 
one  of  the  resolutions  of  your  convention,  viz:  “a 
discriminating  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  only,  and 
which  will  incidentally  protect  American  industry.” 

But,  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  terras  em- 
ployed by  your  convention  are  not  always  used  in 
the  same  sense,  it  is  due  as  well  to  the  subject  and 
the  occasion  as  to  myself,  that  I should  give  you, 
without  reserve,  my  own  understanding  of  them. 

Adequate  revenue,  for  the  support  of  all  govern- 
ments must  be  derived  from  some  source.  It  has 
nowhere  been  found  an  easy  task  to  preserve  equali- 
ty in  raising  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overcome 
the  general  repugnance  to  the  payment  of  taxes  in 
any  shape,  a repugnance  arising  more  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  their  avails  will  not  be  wisely  ap- 
plied, than  from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  sustain  their  government  by  the  necessary 
contributions.  All  must  agree  that  taxes  should  be 
imposed  with  a fair  and  full  reference  to  the  advan- 
tages derived,  from  the  existence  of  good  govern- 
ment, by  those  who  pay  them.  Those  advantages 
may  in  general  terms  be  justly  described  as  result- 
ing from  ample  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  our 
personal  rights  and  rights  of  property,  with  adequate 
safeguards  against  internal  commotion  and  foreign 
aggression.  In  respect  to  the  immunities  of  the  per- 
son, and  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  interest  as 
well  as  the  immediate  advantages  of  all  are  equal. 
Not  so  with  the  other  privileges  secured  to  us  by  our 
free  government.  The  unavoidable  disparity  in  the 
pecuniary  condition  of  our  citizens,  makes  the  de- 
gree of  benefit  they  respectively  derive  from  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  government  over  proper- 
ty and  the  right  of  property  essentially  different. 
The  modes  of  raising  revenue  allowed  to  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  state  governments,  are  generally  graduat- 
ed by  this  disparity.  If  the  results  are  not  always 
equitable,  the  faults,  it  is  believed,  will  in  most  cases 
be  found  in  their  action  upon  the  principle,  rather 
than  in  the  principle  itself.  The  right  to  raise  reve- 
nue for  its  support,  by  the  imposition  of  duties  in 
lieu  of  direct  taxation,  is,  by  the  constitution,  sub- 
jected to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  right,  subject  to  the  limitations  impos- 
ed by  the  grant,  was  given  to  it  for  that  purpose,  and 
has  been  freely  exerted  by  it  since  its  establishment. 
It  would  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  has  borne  as  equally  upon  all 
classes  of  the  people,  however  unequal  in  their  pe- 
cuniary conditions,  as  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  state 
governments.  But  this  cannot  with  truth  be  said. 
Nor  is  the  inequality  unavoidably  resulting  from  the 
federal  mode  of  collecting  taxes,  a new  discovery. 
It  was  foreseen  and  objected  to  when  the  power  was 
conferred,  as  an  evil  inherent  to  the  system,  which 
could  not  faii  to  show  itself  in  its  operation,  and  the 
injustice  of  which,  no  form  of  legislation,  however 
it  might  be  made  to  mitigate,  could  ever  be  able  to 
remove.  The  advocates  of  the  system  were  notwith- 
standing reconciled  to  it  by  a belief,  no  doubt  sin- 
cerely entertained,  that  the  inequalities  which  it  was 
feared  would  result  from  the  collection  of  duties 
upon  the  imported  articles,  would  be  prevented  by 
the  fact  that  the  consumption  would  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  of  "the  consumer.  It  was  upon 


this  ground  that  the  principle  was  defended.  That 
this  expectation  has  not  been  realized,  is  undeniably 
true.  There  are  but  few,  if  any,  who  cannot,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  pointout  numerous  instances 
in  which  poor  men  with  large  families,  are  actually 
obliged  to  pay  more  for  the  support  of  the  federal 
government,  than  others  who  are  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, but  are  either  without,  or  have  smaller  fami- 
lies; and  few  if  any  countervailing  examples  can  be 
found.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  body  of  wealth 
invested  in  incorporated  or  associated  companies, 
and  in  bonds  and  notes,  entirely  escape  federal  tax- 
ation. The  mass  of  the  people  seem,  nevertheless 
to  prefer  this  mode  of  collecting  the  revenue.  Pay- 
ing their  taxes  in  the  form  of  an  increased  price 
upon  the  commodities  they  buy,  their  contribution 
loses,  in  their  estimation,  much  of  the  odium  that 
would  be  attached  to  it  if  severed  from  the  price  of 
the  article,  and  converted  into  a tax  by  name  as  it  is 
in  fact.  It  also  wears  the  appearance  of  a volunta- 
ry contribution,  although  its  payment  is  for  the  most 
part  as  unavoidable  as  a compulsory  imposition 
would  be.  It  is  supported  too,  by  the  odium  which 
was  attached  to  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  many 
years  since,  for  purposes  which  were  not  approved  by 
the  people,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  slates 
the  taxes  are  direct;  rendering  it  for  that  reason  de- 
sirable to  substitute  some  other  mode  of  raising  re- 
venue for  the  federal  government.  These  and  other 
considerations  have  given  to  the  impost  a preference 
in  the  public  mind  which  would  render  the  imposi- 
tion of  direct  taxes  in  time  of  peace  exceedingly 
odious,  and  have  produced  as  great  a degree  of  una- 
nimity in  favor  of  a tariff  for  revenue  as  ever  can 
be  expected  upon  a public  question.  Of  the  great 
mass  of  opponents  to  a protective  tariff,  there  is  not, 
so  far  as  I know,  a single  state  or  even  district  that 
has  taken  ground  against  a revenue  tariff. 

Let  us  now  for  a moment  look  at  the  advantages 
which  the  manufacturing  interest,  above  any  other, 
derives  from  a tariff  imposed  for  revenue  only.  The 
first  tariff  bill,  passed  in  1789,  and  all  those  that  fol- 
lowed it  between  that  period  and  the  war,  were  in 
fact,  notwithstanding  the  recitals  in  some  of  them, 
revenue  bills.  The  average  amount  of  the  imposts 
under  them,  commencing  at  12g  per  cent.,  was  gra- 
dually increased  from  that  to  15  and  up  to  20  per 
cent.  At  the  latter  average  it  stood  from  1800  to 
1808,  and  until  the  commencement  of  preparations 
for  war.  Twenty  per  centum,  upon  an  average,  ap- 
pears, in  the  judgment  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  subjeet  here  and  elsewhere,  to  be  the  rate  best 
adapted  for  revenue.  It  is  the  amount  also  to  which 
it  was  the  design  of  the  compromise  act  to  reduco 
the  tariff,  and  one  which  ought  not  certainly  to  be 
exceeded,  except  when  absolutely  necessary  for  re- 
venue, and  likely,  from  the  state  of  the  country,  to 
effect  this  object.  The  rale  to  which  all  parties  ap- 
pear willing  to  go,  under  the  existing  condition  of 
the  treasury,  and  continue  it  until  that  condition  is 
sufficiently  improved  to  justify  a reduction,  is,  I be- 
lieve, an  average  of  25  per  cent.  To  this  duty  is  to 
be  added  the  charges  upon  imported  articles  arising 
from  the  costs  of  transportation  from  Europe,  con- 
sisting of  freight,  insurance,  the  expenses. of  agen- 
cies, or  profits  to  successive  holders,  and  cash  duties, 
which  are  estimated  by  those  who  understand  the 
matter  better  than  I do,  at  not  less  than  10  per  cent; 
making,  if  the  average  rate  of  duties  is  25  percent, 
an  amount  of  charges  upon  imported  articles,  before 
they  are  placed  in  our  market  upon  a par  with  simi- 
lar articles  manufactured  here,  equal  to  35  per  cent; 
and  if  the  average  duty  is  20  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent. 
If  the  foreign  article  is  notwithstanding,  brought  in, 
and  a competition  entered  into  with  home  manufac- 
tures, these  duties  and  charges  operate,  while  the 
competition  lasts  as  a protection  to  the  domestic  ma- 
nufacturer, equal  to  their  sum — giving  him  by  so 
much  the  advantage,  in  the  sale  of  his  commodities 
over  the  importer;  and  if  the  effect  of  these  charges 
is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  such  articles  alto- 
gether, they  can  then  give  him  an  entire  monopoly  of 
the  home  market.  These  are  the  direct  advantages 
which  result  to  the  manufacturing  interest  Irom  the 
raising  of  revenue  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon 
imports,  instead  of  direct  taxation. 

Let  us  next  consider  whether  the  other  great  in- 
terests of  the  country  derive  any,  and  if  any,  what 
direct  advantages  from  this  mode  of  collecting  the 
public  revenue.  I do  not  profess  to  be  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  and  probable  results  of 
our  fiscal  operations  upon  trade  and  labor,  as  those 
who,  by  their  pursuits  in  life,  have  enjoyed  greater 
advantages  for  acquiring  this  kind  of  information.  I 
give  you,  in  answer  to  your  inquiries,  the  best  views 
1 am  able  to  take  on  the  subject,  if  I fall  into  any 
errors,  they  will  certainly  be  unintentional,  and  as 
certainly  be  corrected  by  those  who  are  better  in- 
formed. And  first,  as  relates  to  the  agricultural, 
that  greatest  of  ail  interests,  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
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in  the  formation  of  our  tariff,  duties  varying  in 
amount  are  also  imposed  on  the  same  articles  which 
constitute  the  staple  productions  of  this  country, 
when  imported  from  abroad;  but  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  the  effect  of  that  imposition,  in  respect  to 
the  protection  therehy  afforded  to  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  them,  is  for  the  most  part  nominal?' 
When  we  look  at  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
duties  received  at  the  treasury  upon  the  importation 
of  the  important  articles,  beef,  pork,  flour,  various 
kinds  of  grain,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  wool,  &c.  &c., 
contrasted  with  that  collected  upon  the  importation 
of  manufactured  articles,  we  cannot  but  be  sensible 
that  this  is  so.  The  farmer  and  planter,  it  is  true, 
enjoy,  and  to  a great  degree  without  competition 
with  foreign  producers,  our  own  market  for  the  sale 
of  most  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor;  but  it  is  a secu- 
rity derived  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  natural 
causes,  for  which  nobody  pays,  and  which  derives 
but  little  aid  from  legislation. 

It  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  nature  of  our  climate, 
the  enterprise  and  industry  of  our  citizens,  the  cha- 
racter of  our  soil,  and  extent  of  our  territory,  with 
other  facilities  for  the  easier  and  eheaper  growth  of 
agricultuial  products  here,  that  the  agriculturalist 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  protection  against  foreign 
competition.  To  foster  the  interests  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  has  been  the  object  of  the  federal 
government;  and  much  has  certainly  been  done  to 
accomplish  it,  through  the  instrumentality  of  salu- 
tary laws  and  treaty  stipulations.  Respect  has  also 
been  generally  had  to  these  interests,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  navigation,  even  in  our  revenue 
bills,  by  low  duties  or  exemption  from  duties,  but 
articles  necessary  and  useful  to  them;  but  it  will  not, 

I believe,  be  contended  in  any  quarter,  that  the  pros- 

iierity  of  either  of  these  great  interests  is  essential- 
y advanced  by  a protective  or  a revenue  tariff. 
That  the  great  body  of  the  mechanics  and  laborers 
in  every  branch  of  business,  whose  welfare  should 
be  an  object  of  unceasing  solicitude  on  the  part  ot 
every  public  man,  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers 
by  our  high  protective  tariff,  and  would  continue  so 
to  be,  if  that  policy  is  persisted  in,  is  to  my  mind 
too  clear  to  require  further  elucidation. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  and  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, I cannot  doubt  of  their  being  so,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  manufacturing  interest  derives  an  ad- 
vantage from  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of  the 
federal  government  through  the  custom-houses,  in- 
stead of  their  being  obtained  by  the  mode  of  taxa- 
tion adopted  by  the  states,  incomparably  greater 
than  any  other'  of  the  important  interests  of  the 
country — indeed,  than  all  of  them  put  together:  that 
this  advantage  consists  in  a preference  in  the  Ame- 
rican market  over  their  foreign  competitors,  of  not 
less  than  30  per  cent,  when  the  revenue  standard  is 
reduced  to  an  average  of  2,0  per  cent,  and  liable  to 
be  increased  as  before  stated:  that  it.  is  enjoyed  by 
virtue  of  a tariff,  the  collection  of  the  duties  impos- 
ed by  which,  whilst  it  subjects  all  to  taxation,  inva- 
riably and  almost  inevitably  bears  with  unequal  se- 
verity upon  a very  large,  arid  unhappily  in  general, 
a necessitous  portion  of  the  people — a protection, 
the  indirect  advantages  of  which  to  their  interests, 
even  under  a tariff  for  protection,  are  as  much  the 
subject  of  doubt  and  disputation  as  they  ever  were, 
but  for  which  those,  concerned  in  other  pursuits  have 
for  a long  series  of  years  paid  in  advance,  and  re- 
ceived their  equivalent  in  promises,  of  the  perform- 
ance of  which  they  are  not,  and  do  not  seem  likely 
to  be  soon  satisfied.  This  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer is  not,  it  is  true,  the  object  of,  but  only  in- 
cidental to,  a tariff  for  revenue.  Still  it  is  not,  on 
that  account,  the  less  beneficial  to  him. 

The  position  assumed  by  your  convention,  and  in 
which  1 fully  concur,  is,  that  the  incidental  protec- 
tion thus  derived,  is  all  the  legislative  favor  which 
can  at  this  day  be  conferred  upon  the  manufacturer 
without  great  injustice  to  other  interests.  The  ex- 
pediency of  the  adoption  by  congress,  at  any  time,  of 
temporary  measures  of  retaliation,  when  likely  to  be 
effectual  in  counteracting  foreign  legislation  injurious 
to  American  interests,  is  a question  involving  diffe- 
rent considerations. 

( Protection  incidental  or  direct  taxation. ) 

\Ve  have  it  from  quarters  entitled  to  respect,  that 
the  most  considerate  of  the  domestic  manufacturers 
are  satisfied  with  this  measure  of  protection;  that,  tir- 
ed of  having  their  peculiar  interests  embarked  in  po- 
litical contests,  resulting  at  the  time  in  au  excess 
of  duties  which  tempts  to  an  undue  and  ruinous  in- 
crease of  capital  in  their  business,  and,  at  others, 
under  the  deep  and  excited  feelings  which  perpetual 
Controversy  engenders,  in  sudden  and  great  reduc- 
tions, equally  injurious;  that,  conscious  of  the  extent 
to  which,  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  they 
have  engrossed  the  lime  and  attention  of  the  nation- 
al legislature  and  of  the  people,  and  of  the  millions 
upon  millions  which  have,  during  that  time,  been 


collected  from  the  latter,  avowedly  facilitate  and  give 
special  advantages  to  the  particular  pursuit  in  which, 
they  are  engaged,  not  only  to  the  exclusion  of;  but  at 
the  immediate  cost  of  those  of  others,  and:  sensible, 
as  the  most  observing  amongst  them  must  be,  that 
the  period  has  passed  away  when  a tariff  designed;  for 
protection  can  be  kept  up,  in  this  country,  without 
doing  more  injury  to  every  interest,  by  the  convul- 
sions and  revulsions  which  it  cannot  fail  to  produce 
in  public  opinion,  than  it  can  confer  benefit  on  theirs; 
they  would  themselves  prefer  that  the  protection  se- 
cured to  them,  by  the  legislation,  of  congress  should 
be  confined  to  that  which,  is  incidentally  derived  from 
a revenue  tariff.  So  far  as  certainty  in,  their  condi- 
tion— a matter  of  inestimable  importance— is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  only  course  by  which  even  an  ap- 
proach to  its  acomplishment  can  be  hoped;  for.  To 
all  present  appearances,  the  acquiescence  in  a tariff 
for  revenue,,  now  so  general,  may,  in  the  absence  of 
special  excitement,  endure  for-  a period  as  long  as  is 
commonly  embraced  in  calculations  of  business.  It 
cannot,  however,  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
manufacturers,  that  although  no  state  or  district  of 
country  may  yet  have  taken  ground  against  this  mode 
of  raising  revenue  for  the  support  of  government, 
there  are  not  wanting  thousands  of  vigorous  intellects, 
in  every  section,  of  our  extended1  country,  who,  pene- 
trated by  a deep  sense  of  the  inequality  and  conse- 
quent injustice  of  its  operation,  are  applying  all  the 
energies  of  their  m.ipds  to  the  overthrow  of  the  sys- 
tem itself.  They,  cannot-  be  ignorant,,  either,  of  the 
fact,  that  if  prejudice  against  direct  taxation,  spring- 
ing in  some  degree  at  least,  from  a supposed  abuse 
of  the  power  in  times  past,, may  yield  to  time  and  re- 
flection, or  may  be  supplanted  by  a new  and  strong: 
er  antipathy.  And  what  could  be  more  likely  to 
awaken  popular  aversion,  than  the  sight  of  a great 
and  affluent  interest  in  the  country,  standing  out.amid 
the  general,  gloom,  pertinaciously  exerting  its  influ- 
ence in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  not  only  to  save 
itself  from  the  misfortunes  which  had  overtaken  all. 
other  classes,  butte  secure  its  own  aggrandizement 
by  new  and  unju&l  impositions  on  a community  al- 
ready borne  to  the  earth  by  the  adverse  course  of 
events.  Individuals  and  their  families  may  be  (and 
in,  other  countries  are)  permanently  billeted  on  the 
public  coffers;  but  all  experience  has  shown  that, 
with  us  at  least,  it  is,  not  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment- to  secure  permanent  advantages  to  the  busi- 
ness pursuits  of  one  class  over  those  of  all  others. 
The  very  patronage,  which  is  thus  unduly  received, 
has  a tendency  to  relax  the  exertions,  and  to  dissipate 
the  prudence  of  its  recipients;  and  if  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  is  not  in  this  way  defeated,  it  is  siire  to  be 
brought  down,  in  the  end,  by  the  controlling  power 
of  a,n  excited  and  enlightened  public  sentiment.  I 
do,  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  the  disposition 
which  is  attributed  to  a portion,  at  least,  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest,  does  in  fact  exist,  and;  that  it 
will  soon  become  general.  But  whether  it  be  so  or 
not,  the  principle  advanced  by  your  convention  is, 
without  doubt,  the  true  one  for  our  future  govern- 
ment. 

■When,  the  convention  speak  of  a discriminating  ta- 
riff for  revenue,  I understand  them  as  referring  to 
discriminations  below  the  maximum  rate  of  duties 
upon  imported  articles,  not  designed  to  increase  the 
protection  already  afforded,  to  domestic  manufactu- 
rers, but  to  carry  out  views  of  policy  different  in  their 
character,  and  which  may  properly  be  embraced  in 
such  a measure. 

( Discriminations. ) 

Of  the  constitutional  power  to  make  discrimina- 
tions, I have  no  doubt.  Equally  clear  it  is.  that  the 
practice  of  making  them  has  existed  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government,  and  constitutes  a fea- 
ture in  every  principal  tariff  bill  which  is  to  be  found 
upon  our  statute  book.  They  are  indeed  indispensa- 
ble to.  the  successful  operation  of  every,  revenue  bill, 
whether  the  design  be  to  guard  against  smuggling  on 
the  one  hand,  where  the  nature  of  the  article,  is  such- 
as  to  afford  facilities  for  that  practice,  or  on  the  other 
to  prevent;  loss  to  the  treasury  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  higher  than  the  value  of  the  article  will  bear, 
and  thus  prohibiting  its  introduction  into  the;  country. 
If  it  be  at  any  time  deemed  necessary  or  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  the  country  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture at  home  of  the  articles  necessary  to  its  de- 
fence in  war,  nothing  can  be  more  proper  than  to  do 
so  by  a discrimination  in  favor  of  their  domestic  ma- 
nufacture, inasmuch  as  the  object  in  view  is  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  all  at  the  expense  of  all.  Discri- 
minations have  constantly  been  made  in  favor  of  ar- 
ticles imported  for  the  use  of  philosophical,  or  litera- 
ry societies,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  or 
for  the  use  of  seminaries  of  learning,, specimens  in:na- 
tural  history,  animals  imported  to  breed,  &c.  & c.  &c., 
all  founded’  on  the  same  principle,  in,  respect  to  the 
universality  of  the  benefits  designed  to  be  secured  at 
the  common  expense.  But,  above  all,  is  the  power 


to  make  them  of  inestimable  importance,  as  the  only; 
means  of  relieving  the  poorer  classes  from  the  unequal 
operation  of  this  mode  of  collecting  the  public  re' 
nues,  and' of  partially  realizing  Mr.  Jefferson’s  beau- 
tiful idea  of  a wise  and  frugal  governmentf-one  which 
“shall  restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another,  and 
shall  leave  them, otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  ow», 
pursuits  of  industry  and  improvement-,  and' shall  rw 
take  from  the  mouth  of  labor  the  bread  it  hasearnedi 
The  man  of  wealth,  when  he  pays  a tax,  in  the  fort' 
of  impost,  which  enures  incidentally  to  the  advancr- 
ment  of  a special  interest  in  which  he  is  not  concern 
ed,  is  in  a degree  reconciled  by  the  reflection,  that 
if  the  amount  paid  was  not  collected  in  this. form,  » 
would  be  assessed  upon  him  in  another — by,  whicl 
the  amount  of;  his  contribution,  in  comparison  witl 
those  of  his-  less  affluent-neighbors,  would  be  mate- 
rially enhanced;  But  to  the- poor  man,  no  such  con- 
solation is  afforded.  The  system  which  operates  that 
favorably  to  his  more  fortunate  neighbor,  increase* 
his  taxes  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his  ability  to  pay. 
Every  additional  mouth  that  he  has  to  feed,  adds  t* 
the  contribution  he  is  obliged  to  make  for  the  9up- , 
port  of  government.  It  is  only  by  discriminations  in 
favor  of  articles  necessary,  to  his  comfort,  that  the  in- 
justice to  which  he  is  exposed  can.be  mitigated.  It, 
is  therefore  a power,  the;  constant  and  faithful  exer- 
cise of  which  is,  in  my  judgment,  demanded  by  con-, 
siderations  of  justice, humanity,  and  sound  policy. 

{Veto.) 

I am.  satisfied  with  the  veto  power  as  it  exists  by, 
the  constitution,  and1  opposed  to  any  modification 
which  shall  materially  change  the  principle  upon 
which  it  rests.. 

To  frame  an  organic  law  for  the  establishment  of» 
one  general'  government  for  thirteen  independent  so- 
vereignties, already  in  existence,  and  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  power,  with  satisfactory  provisions  for 
the  admission  of  new  states,  to  be  thereafter  carved 
out  of  the  national  domain,  was  a w,ork  of  great 
difficulty.  To  obstacles,  unavoidably  attendant  upon 
such  an  undertaking  under  circumstances  the  most 
favorable,  were,  in  our  case,  to  be  added  embar- 
rassments of  the  gravest  character.  These  con- 
sisted, among  others,  of  diversities  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  staple  productions — in,  the  facilities., 
for  the  prosecution  of  foreign  commerce,  and  other 
business  pursuits,  which,  belong  to  different  por-; 
tions  of  the  country;  and,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  also  to  differences  in  their  origin,  and  iq, 
the  political  preferences  of;  the  inhabitants  of  the^ 
respective  states — preferences  rendered  inveterate 
by.  the  severities  of  a bloody  and  protracted  civity 
war. 

The  success  with  which  this  great  work  was  not-, 
withstanding  accomplished  by  its  immortal  authors, 
has  surpassed  even  their  own  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations, and:  elicited-  the  admiration  and  applause  of’ 
the  friends,  of  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Ithas 
given  stability  to  republican  principles,  multiplied 
and  strengtheried  the  proofs  of.  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self-government,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of- 
the  enemies,  of  free  institutions.  No  instance  of  a, 
written  constitution  is. to  be  found,  which  has  under- 
gone 90  little  change  since  it  came  from  the  hands  of  • 
its  framers,  or  which  possesses  in  so  eminent  a de- 
gree the  confidence,  the  respect,  and,  I may  add,  the 
reverence  of  those  who  are  subject  to  its  operation. 
It  is  from  the  general  prevalence  of  such  feelings  on 
the  part  of  our  citizens,  that  the  constitution  derives 
much,  nottosay  most,  of  its  efficiency,  and  it  is  by  do-, 
ing  all  in  our  power  to  increase  and  strengthen  them, 
that  we  can.ajone  hope  to  make  its  existence  perpe- 
tual.. Although  successful  beyond  example,  no  one 
pretends,  that  it  is  perfect.  Perfection  is  an  attri-. 
bute  which  does  not  belong  to  the  works  of  man. — 
Defects  must,  therefore,  be  corrected  as  they  show, 
themselves  in  the  practical  working,  of  the  system. 
It  is  to  such  (and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  added, 
to  such  only)  that  the  hand  of  reform  can  be  useful- 
ly, applied,  That  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
under  consideration  can  be  more  easily  rendered  ob- 
noxious  to  prejudice  than  others,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  There  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  in  its  struc- 
ture inconsistent  with  the  general  scope  of  our  pe- 
culiar system  of  government,  or  anything  which  is 
calculated  to  lead  to  bad  results.  Although  absolute, 
acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  majority  is,  in, 
the  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  a cardinal  principle 
in  republican  government,  it  is  yet  to  be  remember- 
ed; that  it  is  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  expressed, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  that  he. 
refers;  aqd  that  there  is  no  channel  provided  by  our 
constitution  through  which  the  sense  of  the.  people 
of  the  United,  States,  in  the  aggregate,  may.  be  taken, 
;Such  a provision  was.  deemed  incompatible  with  a 
full  erijpymeht  by  the  3lafes  of  the  rights  of  sove- 
reighty  which  they  reserved  to  themselves,  and 
with  which.it  was  neither  the  intention  of,  the  fra- 
mers of  that  instrument,  nor  of  the  people  who  adopt- 
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ed  it,  to  interfere.  The  qualifications  of  the  power 
of  the  majority,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  the  federal  government,  which  pervade 
the  constitution,  are  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  this 
source. 

The  right  of  the  president  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  an  act  of  congress,  by  withholding  his  assent 
from  it,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  majori- 
ty, to  defeat  it  for  the  time  being,  is,  therefore  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. I say,  for  the  time  being;  because  all  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  objections  to  a public  measure 
on  the  part  of  any  branch  of  the  government,  are, 
in  the  end,  always  made  to  yield  to  the  settled  and 
well  ascertained  wishes  of  the  people,  in  whatever 
mode  they  may  be  elicited;  the  effect  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  executive  being  to  secure  a fuller  and 
more  perfect  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject 
by  the  people.  Nor  was  this  power  bestowed  upon 
the  executive  without  adequate  consideration,  and  a 
full  view  of  the  beneficial  effects  it  was  capable  of 
producing  in  the  administration  of  a government  to 
which  such  various  momentous,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  contrary,  interests  were  to  be  instrued.  Thepre- 
siden  is  the  only  efficient  officer,  and,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  vice  president,  the  only  one  in 
the  federal  government,  in  the  election  of  whom  all 
the  states  and  the  electors  of  each  state,  take  part. 
All  others  are  comparatively  local,  as  well  in  re- 
spect to  the  constituents  by  whom  they  are  chosen, 
as  to  their  immediate  responsibilities.  The  presi- 
dent is  the  only  efficient  representative  in  the  fede- 
ral system  between  whom  and  the  whole  confedera- 
cy there  exists  that  common  sympathy  which  arises 
from  the  relation  of  elector  and  representative,  and 
the  obligation  it  imposes.  It  is  to  him,  therefore, 
more  than  to  any  other  functionary  of  the  federal 
government,  that  the  people  of  all  the  states  look, 
and  have  a right  to  look,  for  an  impartial  attention 
to  the  interests  of  every  section  of  our  greatly  ex- 
tended Union.  To  enable  him  to  perform  his  impor- 
tant duties,  a portion  of  the  powers  necessary  to 
good  government,  is  by  the  constitution  vested  in  the 
executive  department.  The  veto  constitutes  an  im- 
portant, and  in  my  opinion,  a very  useful  part  of 
those  powers.  It  is  a part,  also,  which  can  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  employed  by  an  incumbent  of  the  presi- 
dential chair  to  promote  personal  objects.  This 
consideration  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  It 
is  the  liability  of  public  trusts  to  be  thus  abused,  that 
has  been  the  canker  of  every  public  service.  The 
occasion  would  be  a rare  one,  indeed,  upon  which 
the  president  could,  by  the  exercise  of  the  veto 
power,  minister  to  his  private  gratification,  or  to  that 
of  his  friends,  or  even  to  tbe  advancement  of  his 
political  interests,  except  by  means  the  most  honor- 
able, and  through  a channel  in  an  eminent  degree 
free  from  exception.  By  refusing  his  assent  to  a bill 
which  has  passed  both  houses,  he  is  sure  to  excite  at 
the  outset  the  formidable  opposition  of  those  influ- 
ential bodies,  to  oft'end  the  particular  interests  which 
except  to  be  advanced  by  the  measure,  and  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  temporary  odium  of  running 
counter  to  what  is  properly  regarded  as  presumptive 
evidence  of  the  will  of  the  people.  No  public  man 
will  be  apt  to  place  himself  in  a position  so  trying, 
unless  he  is  influenced  by  an  irresistible  conviction 
of  right,  and  a firm  confidence  in  the  ultimate  recti- 
tude of  that  public  opinion  by  which  he  can  alone 
hope  to  be  sustained.  Our  political  system  does  not, 
therefore,  clothe  any  of  the  agents  it  employs  with 
authority  which  is  more  likely  to  be  exerted  from 
pure  motives,  and  to  patriotic  ends.  We  have,  in 
these  considerations,  the  best  human  securities,  that 
this  negative  power  will  be  but  seldom  exercised, 
and  never  when  there  is  not  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  legislature  has,  for  the  moment,  through  in- 
advertence, error  of  opinion,  or  other  causes,  placed 
itself  in  opposition  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
tbe  people.  This  interference  is  fully  sustained  by 
experience.  The  administration  of  the  elder  Adams, 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  of  that  over  which  I had 
the  honor  to  preside,  did  not,  I believe,  produce  a 
single  veto.  The  whole  number  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government  is  very  small;  and 
those  who  make  war  upon  the  principle,  may  be 
safely  challenged  to  produce  a singte  instance  in 
which  the  presidential  veto  failed  to  be  sustained  by 
the  people. 

The  most  important,  by  far,  of  the  occasions  upon 
which  it  has  been  interposed,  were  in  regard  to  a 
national  bank,  and  to  internal  improvements  by  the 
general  government.  To  repeat  my  own  convic- 
tions of  the  dangerous  character  of  such  an  insti- 
tion,  or  the  public  evils  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  inseparable  from  its  existence,  would  be  super- 
fluous. 

Resistance,  through  the  instrumentality ' of  the 
veto,  to  the  system  devised  for  making  internal  im- 
provements in  the  states,  under  the  authority  and  at 


the  expense  of  the  federal  government,  was  com- 
menced by  Mr.  Madison  on  the  occasion  of  his  veto 
of  the  Bonus  bill — continued  by  Mr.  Monroe  on  that 
of  his  veto  to  the  bill  for  the  collection  of  tolls  on 
the  Cumberland  Road;  and  the  whole  scheme,  with 
the  exception  of  limited  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  certain  harbors,  and  the  removal  of 
temporary  obstructions  in  certain  rivers,  was  finally 
overthrown  under  that  of  General  Jackson,  by  his 
celebrated  Maysville  veto,  and  other  acts  of  a kin- 
dred character.  It  would,  with  the  mass  of  facts 
we  have  before  us,  all  tending  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, be  but  a poor  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  to  enlarge  upon  the  benefits  which  the 
country  has  derived  from  the  overthrow  of  this  mis- 
chievous and  dangerous  policy.  From  the  greater 
tendency  of  legislation  by  congress,  upon  such  sub- 
jects, to  what  is  called  log  rolling,  than  that  of  the 
states,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  debt  incurred  by  the  latter  for  these  and 
similar  purposes,  would  have  been  vastly  enhanced 
if  such  objects  had  been  undertaken  by  the  federal 
government.  Indeed,  there  can  be  but  little,  if  any 
doubt,  in  the  mind  of  any  calm  and  intelligent  ob 
server,  that,  but  for  the  Maysville  veto  and  subse- 
quent adherence  to  its  principles  and  policy,  the 
general  government  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
saddled  with  a debt  of  some  three  or  four  hundred 
millions,  without  having  even  as  much  to  show  for 
it  as  have  the  embarrassed  states.  When  our  pre- 
sent condition,  in  these  respects,  is  contrasted  with 
what  it  would  have  been  under  the  grinding  oppres- 
sion of  such  a debt,  and  the  corrupting  and  destruc- 
tive operation  of  a national  bank,  we  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  advantages  of  which  the  country 
has  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  presidential 
veto.  The  best  effects  have  also  followed  its  exercise 
in  respect  to  its  influence  upon  public  opinion.  Al- 
though that  policy  has  now  but  few,  if  any,  advo- 
cates, no  one  can  have  forgotten  how  deeply  the  pub- 
lic mind,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  was  enlisted 
in  its  favor. 

The  necessary  limits  to  a communication  of  this 
character  render  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
various  other  aspects  in  which  this  power  may  be 
usefully  employed  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment. Asa  shield  which  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  a sound  discretion,  be  thrown  over  a weaker  de- 
partment of  the  government,  or  over  the  interests  of 
a less  powerful  section  of  the  union,  when  they  are, 
in  the  opinion  the  of  executive,  unjustly  invaded,  it 
may  become  of  the  greatest  importance.  Political 
power,  a3  it  respects  different  portions  of  the  repub- 
lic, is  constantly  changing  hands;  and  no  particular 
party  can  count  with  safety  upon  its  perpetual  ex- 
emption from  the  effects  of  such  alternations.  When 
the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia  were  decidedly  the  most  powerful 
states  in  the  confederacy.  New  York  was  classed 
among,  and  partook  of  the  feelings  which  were  com- 
mon to,  the  small  states,  and  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  western  states  was,  for  the  most 
part,  the  abode  of  savages.  Although  still  strong  in 
the  virtue,  spirit,  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  pa- 
triotism of  their  citizens,  and  respectable  in  all 
things,  it  is  well  known  that  those  venerable  states 
have  already,  in  numerical  strength,  fallen  behind 
some  of  their  cotemporaries;  and  the  great  west,  if 
not  already,  is  destined  soon  to  become,  the  seat  of 
federal  power.  No  portion  of  the  union  can,  there- 
fore, assume  with  certainty  that  it  may  not,  in  the 
course  of  time  and  events,  become  useful,  if  not  ne- 
cessary to  invoke  the  exercise  of  this  salutary  pow- 
er for  the  protection  of  its  rights  and  interests. 

(Executive  patronage ■) 

The  control  of  the  president  over  the  dispensation 
of  federal  patronage,  presents  a subject  far  more  de- 
serving of  the  watchful  vigilance  of  the  people. 
Charged  by  the  constitution  with  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  it  was  altogether  proper  to  confer  upon 
him  an  important  share  in  the  selections  of  the 
agents  through  whose  instrumentality  that  great  duty 
is  to  be  performed.  The  power  which  he  possesses 
in  this  respect  is  also  wisely  restricted  by  the  checks 
upon  it  which  are  placed  in  other  branches  of  the 
government,  viz:  in  the  senate,  by  an  absolute  veto 
upon  the  most  important  of  his  selections;  and  in 
each  branch  of  the  legislature,  by  an  equally  abso- 
lute negative  upon  the  appropriations  necessary  to 
their  compensation.  It  is,  nevertheless  true,  that 
this  control  over  the  distribution  of  public  patron- 
age is,  in  its  tendency,  adverse  to  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  the  important  trusts  which  the  people 
have  committed  to  their  agents.  Experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  a temptation  in  the  possession  of 
this  power,  to  its  abuse,  which  cannot  be  effectually 
guarded  against  by  human  laws,  and  against  the  in- 
fluence of  which  even  honest  and  patriotic  men  not 
unfrequently  find  it  difficult  to  guard  themselves. 
With  all  the  restraits  imposed  upon  its  exercise,  it 


may  still  be  wielded  by  the  executive  to  influence 
widely  the  action  of  his  associates  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, to  secure  and  perpetuate  his  own  authority, 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  personal  adherents, 
and  to  depress  those  who,  though  they  may  possess 
the  strongest  claim  upon  the  public  confidence,  have 
not  the  good  fortune  to  stand  in  that  relation  to  the 
appointing  power.  It  would  be  honorable  to  human 
nature,  if  we  could  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  such  have  not  been,  or  the  hope  that  such  will 
not  in  future  be,  the  results  of  its  exercise.  But  ex- 
perience unfortunately  teaches  us  a different  lesson;, 
and  from  the  fallible  nature  of  man,  we  are  scarcely 
allowed  to  hope  that  it  ever  will  be  otherwise.  To 
encourage  an  honest  observance  of  sound  political 
principles,  by  the  dispensation  of  patronage,  is,  I 
fear,  an  advantage  seldom,  if  ever,  realized  under 
any  government.  Its  tendencies,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  have  been  in  general  far  other- 
wise. For  this  evil,  (and  a grave  one  it  is),  there  is 
but  one  effectual  remedy.  When  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  officers,  we  must  distribute,  as  wide- 
ly as  possible,  the  power  of  appointing  them.  To 
make  this  remedy  more  effectual,  it  is  always  wise 
to  reserve  the  selections  of  public  officers,  as  far  as, 
practicable  and  convenient,  to  the  people  themselves. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  individual  action  in 
public  affairs  wholly  free  from  the  influence,  in  some 
form,  of  personal  interest.  That  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  invariably  disinte- 
rested, and  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to  come  right  in 
the  end.  As  much  power  over  appointment  as  is 
deemed  really  necessary  to  enable  the  executive  to 
perform  his  responsible  duties,  should  be  left  to  him. 
Of  all  beyond  that,  and  which  can  be  as  well  exer- 
cised by  the  people  themselves,  or  otherwise,  he 
should,  by  constitutional  means,  be  divested.  The 
possession  of  the  excess  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
healthful  action  of  the  department.  No  right-mind- 
ed man,  occupying  the  presidential  chair,  after  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  judge  by  experience  of  its  ef- 
fects, will  desire  to  possess  it-  From  this  prolific 
source  proceed  most  of  the  temptations  which  draw 
the  ambitious  politician  from  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents, While  the  veto  is  generally  applied  to  ques- 
tions exclusively  of  public  concern,  and  is  exercised 
under  a personal  responsibility  which  will  not  be  in- 
curred except  with  great  reluctance,  and  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  a strong  reliance  upon  the.  public  judg- 
ment for  support,  this  power  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  sinister  purposes  of  ambitious  and  selfish  aspi- 
rants. It  is,  therefore,  by  diminishing  this  execu- 
tive power,  and  not  that  of  the  veto — which  is  least 
liable  to  abuse,  and  has  been  thus  far  uniformly  ex- 
ercised for  the  public  advantage — that  our  statesmen, 
can  render  the  most  essential,  and,  I doubt  not,  the 
most  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
To  accomplish  this  great  and  salutary  object,  pre- 
sents a proper  field  for  the  patriotic  exertions  of  all 
who  think  it  wise,  as  I do,  to  keep  a jealous  eye 
upon  executive  authority,  and  particularly  upon  its 
administration  of  the  public  patronage.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  the  committee  upon  appointments 
in  the  convention  for  the  amendment  ot  the  con- 
stitution of  my  own  state,  [ took  an  active,  and, 
I hope,  not  an  ineffectual  part,  to  carry  out  this  prin- 
ciple, as  far  as,  with  the  lights  which  experience 
had  then  afforded,  I thought  we  could  safely  go.  As 
those  lights  multiplied,  I united  in  giving  it  a still 
wider  range;  and  I am  well  satisfied  that  a periodi- 
cal review  of  the  subject,  by  the  legislature  and  peo- 
pie,  with  views  to  its  still  greater  extension,  would 
be  eminently  useful,  as  well  in  the  administration  of 
the  federal  as  of  the  state  governments. 

(National  convention.) 

To  your  last  interrogatory,  I unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, yes.  The  democracy  of  the  union  will  not 
fail,  as  I am  sure  they  ought  not,  to  adopt  every  pro- 
per precaution  to  secure,  through  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  convention  they  propose  to  hold,  an  honest 
and  full  expression  of  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  a 
majority  ol  their  political  associates.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  disreputable  scenes  of  1840,  conscious  of 
the  effects  which  those  scenes  necessarily  had  in' 
shaking  the  confidence  of  mankind  in  the  fitness  of 
the  American  people  for  free  institutions;  and  ac- 
tuated by  a patriotic  zeal  to  wipe  off,  now  and  for- 
ever, every  injurious  impression  which  was  thus 
made  upon  the  character  of  either, — they  will  not,  I 
am  certain,  permit  their  noble  efforts  in  so  good  a 
cause  to  be  stained  by  a single  act  of  indiscretion  or 
unfairness.  So  believing,  I hold  it  to  be  impossi- 
ble that  a selection  can  proceed  from  such  a source 
which  I could  not  cheeriully  support;  or  a nominee 
be  selected,  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try would  not  be  entirely  safe. 

My  name  and  pretensions,  however  subordinate  in 
importance,  shall  never  be  at  the  dispesahof  any 
person  whatever,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dis- 
traction or  division  in  the  democratic  party.  Every 
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attempt  to  use  them  for  such  a purpose,  whenever 
and  wherever  made,  shall  be  arrested  by  an  interfe- 
rence on  my  part,  alike  prompt  and  decisive.  I re- 
gard the  presidency  as  the  highest  and  most  honora- 
ble of  political  distinctions — yet  it  is  only  as  the  un- 
doubted and  free  will  will  offering  of  the  democra- 
cy of  the  nation  that  I could  accept  it,  because  it  is 
in  that  aspect  only,  that  I could  hope  to  render  the 
discharge  of  its  high  duties  either  useful  to  the  coun- 
try or  honorable  to  myself.  I am  gentlemen,  with 
sentiments  of  high  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

To  the  hon.  Ethan  A.  Brown,  chairman;  and  John 
Law,  Nathaniel  West,  John  Pettit,  Jesse  D.  Bright,  and 
A.  C.  Pepper,  esqrs.,  members  of  the  committee. 

POLITICAL  CATECHISING. 

The  last  number  of  the  Register,  contained  re- 
plies to  a meeting  in  Indiana  proposing  certain  ques- 
tions to  the  several  “democratic”  candidates  for  the 
next  presidency,  as  to  their  political  faith  and  their 
rule  of  practice,  should  they  succeed  to  executive 
power.  Without  comment  upon  the  practice  thus 
introduced,  or  any  very  strong  conviction  of  the 
eligibility  depending  upon  either  catechism  or  con- 
fessions of  faith,  in  politics,  we  deemed  it  a duty 
to  register  the  responses.  The  replies  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, Mr.  Buchanan,  General  Cass,  and  Col.  John- 
son, were  inserted,  and  in  this  number  is  found 
the  reply  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  the  inquiries  made 
by  the  same  meeting.  Should  the  other  seotions  of 
the  union — or  associations  of  the  many  other  inte- 
rests that  may  conceive  themselves  and  their  objects 
entitled  to  the  like  consideration,  proceed  to  pro- 
pound questions  to  the  presidential  candidates  in  the 
same  style,  it  is  obvious  that  publishers  of  periodi- 
cals would  be  compelled  to  shutout  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  them.  And  at  last,  the  confessions  and  profes- 
sions of  men  who  aie  in  the  act  of  seeking  for  pow- 
er and  distinction,,  we  say  it  without  reference  to 
persons  or  to  .parties,  ought  to  have  very  little  weight 
with  ar^,'iscefning  people.  The  only  rule  that  can  at 
all/tie  depended  upon  for  safe  judgment,  in  either 
politics  or  morals,  is  the  same  that  has  been  given 
us  by  the  highest  authority  for  judging  of  men’s  re- 
ligion— lLby  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them..'"  A de- 
pendence upon  professions  under  any  circumstan- 
ces is  but  a slender  reed; — under  circumstance  of  high 
inducement,  alas  for  poor  human  nature! 

HARRISBURG  CONVENTION. 

The  gallant  old  soldier,  General  Solomon  Van 
Rensselaer,  who  was  lately  dismissed  from  the  of- 
fice of  postmaster  of  Albany,  was  a member  of  the 
New  York  delegation  in  the  Harrisburg  convention 
of  December  1839.  In  a card  which  he  has  lately 
addressed  to  the  public,  to  repel  some  imputations 
cast  on  his  official  conduct  in  an  administration  print, 
he  closes  with  the  annexed  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler  as  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  which,  as  an  interesting  reminis- 
cence of  an  important  incident  in  the  political  histo- 
ry of  the  cduntry,  we  extract  for  our  readers: 

“At  the  Harrisburg  convention  of  December, 
1839,  on  the  morning  after  General  Harrison  had 
been  nominated  for  president,  the  New  York  dele- 
gation, of  which  I was  a member,  were  assembled 
by  themselves,  and  were  considering  the  question  of 
a candidate  for  vice  president  when  I joined  them. 
As  I entered  the  room  one  of  them  observed  that 
they  were  waiting  for  me;  that  as  the  convention  had 
united  so  harmoniously  on  my  nomination  [of  Gene- 
ral Harrison]  lor  president,  they  wished  me  to  no- 
minate a vice  president  also. 

“I  replied  that  I did  not  wish  to  name  a candidate, 
but  that  I should  join  them  in  any  one  they  would 
be  pleased  to  present.  This  my  colleagues  declined, 
and  again  urged  me  to  offer  a nomination.  I then 
said  that  if  such  was  their  wish  I would  name  seve- 
ral individuals  from  whem  they  could  make  their 
choice;  and,  accordingly,  I presented  the  names  of 
John  Tyler,  Governor  Owen,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee.  They  still  declined  mak- 
ing the  selection,  and  wished  me  to  designate  the 
candidate.  I then  named  John  Tyler,  and  he  was 
unanimously  accepted.  He  was  on  the  ground,  and 
knew  what  course  1 had  taken.  Had  I designated 
either  of  the  other  two  gentlemen  named,  he  would 
have  been  accepted  with  equal  readiness  and  unani- 
mity. 

“May  God  and  my  countrymen  pardon  my  grie- 
vous error  in  this  matter  which  I shall  never  cease 
to  deplore.  But  1 did  it  for  the  best.  I had  served 
in  congress  with  him  in  years  gone  by,  and  I then 
deemed  him  an  honorable  man;  and  as  Virginia  was 
nearly  balanced,  1 hoped  the  nomination  of  my  ami- 
able friend  might  incline  the  scale  in  our  favor. 

“Such  is  a brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which 
John  Tyler  obtained  his  nomination.  How  griev- 
ously he  has  deceived  and  disappointed  expectation 


the  whole  country  can  testify.  But  retribution  is 
drawing  nigh,  and  the  tokens  cannot  be  mistaken.  A 
lower  fall  awaits  him  than  has  overtaken  any  public 
man  who  has  ever  betrayed  the  misplaced  confidence 
of  the  country.  “SOL.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

“Albany,  May  5,  1843.” 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBTS  OF  EUROPE- 


From  Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine. 

To  form  a correct  estimate  of  the  debts  of  the 
principal  European  states,  is  a task  which  is  made 
impossible  by  obstacles  which  the  most  exhausting 
industry  would  find  it  difficult  to  remove.  The  go- 
vernments themselves,  in  the  first  place,  falsify  in 
many  instances,  the  actual  amount  of  their  obliga- 
tions; the  debts  when  reported,  in  the  second  place, 
are  often  made  up  of  items,  which,  like  the  treasury 
notes  of  Sweden,  are  issued  without  limit  and  with- 
out computation;  and  the  provincial  debts  themselves, 
in  the  third  place,  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
actual  incumbrances  of  the  nations  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  are  often  omitted  entirely  from  the  account. 
A close  approximation  to  the  truth,  in  estimates 
which  are  sometimes  studiously  false,  and  which  are 
generally  necessarily  under-rated,  is  impossible.  It 
shall  be  our  endeavor,  in  the  present  article,  to  give 
simply  an  abstract  from  the  official  statements  of  the 
respective  governments  of  which  we  shall  treat, 
leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  make  that  allowance  for 
the  correctness  of  the  valuations  which  the  conside- 
rations just  mentioned  will  suggest.  We  make  ac- 
knowledgments, in  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  to 
Mr.  McGregor’s  late  valuable  work  on  “Commer- 
cial Legislation,”  to  Mr.  J.  R.  McCulloch’s  “StatiS' 
tical  Dictionary,”  and  to  the  very  laborious  article 
in  the  “ Conversation's  Lexicon  der  Gegemvart,  on 
Staatsscliuldenwesen." 

I.  Great  Britain.  By  the  budget  of  1840,  the 
basis  of  the  following  table  was  afforded: — 

Principal,  Interest 
funded  and 
unfunded. 


Debt  at  the  revolution,  in  1689, 

Excess  of  debt  contracted  during 
the  reign  of  William  III.  above 
debt  paid  off, 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  in  1702,  . 

Debt  contracted  during  Queen 
Anne’s  reign 

Debt  at  the  accession  of  George 
1.,  in  1714 

Debt  paid  off  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  above  debt  contract- 
ed, . . . ^ . 

Debt  at  the  accession  ol  George 


£664,263 

15,730,439 

16,394,702 

37,750,661 

54,145,363 

2,053,125 

52,092,238 


and  man 
agement. 
£39,855 


1,771,087 

1,310,942 

2,040,416 

3,351,358 

1,133,807 

2,217,551 


86.773,192 

138,865,430 

10,281,795 

128,583,635 

121,267,993 

249,851,628 

10,501,380 

239,350,148 


2,634,500 

4,852,051 

380,480 

4,471,571 

4,980,201 

9,451,772 

243,277 

9,20S,495 


II.,  in  1727, 

Debt  contracted  from  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  till  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  three 
years  after  the  accession  of 
George  III., 

Debt  in  1763, 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1763  to 

1775, 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war,  in  1775, 

Debt  contracted  during  the 
American  war,  . 

Debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
American  war,  in  1784,  . 

Paid  during  peace,  from  1784 
to  1793,  .... 

Debt  at  the  commencement  of 
the  French  war,  in  1793,  . 

Debt  contracted  during  the 
French  war, 

Total  funded  and  unfunded  debt 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1817, 
when  the  English  and  Irish 

exchequers  were  consolidated,  840,850,491  32,038,291 
Debt  cancelled  from  ihe  1st 
of  February,  1817,  to  the  5th 
of  January,  1838, 

Debt,  and  charge  thereon,  5th 
of  January,  1838, 

Many  serious  considerations  should  be  taken  into 
account  when  computing  the  period  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  English  debt.  Great  Britain,  said  lord 
Brougham,  is  under  recognizances  in  the  sum  of 
£800,000,000  to  keep  the  peace;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
inquiry  whether,  if  peace  should  be  broken,  the  pen- 
alty will  not  be  forfeited.  How  that  great  load  is  to 
be  removed,  we  know  not.  Sinking  funds  have  been 
devised,  which  have  augmented  the  debt  by  the  ope- 
rations which  were  meant  to  lessen  it,  and,  after 
serving  as  reservoirs  for  the  support  of  extravagant 
appropriations,  have  been  exhausted  and  broken  up. 
Compensatory  taxes  have  been  imposed,  whose  reve- 
nue has  been  seized  as  the  security  of  a new  debt, 
and  not  for  the  liquiation  of  the  old.  Even  within 
the  last  few  years,  within  which  the  preceding  table 


601,500,343  22,829,679 


48,544,049  2,576,763 
792,306,442  29,461,523 


has  not  been  carried,  the  expenditures  or  the  realm, 
notwithstanding  the  annual  absorption  of  bullion 
from  India,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  extortion 
of  tribute  from  China,  have  fallen  without  the  reve- 
nue. Sir  Robert  Peel,  whose  boldness  in  meeting  the 
danger  of  national  bankruptcy  is  as  commendable  as 
his  candor  in  avowing  it,  has  given  prpof  of  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  sources  of  revenue  by  his  adop- 
tion of  the  income  tax;  a tax  which  Mr.  Addington 
feared  to  enforce  during  the  worst  stages  of  the  con- 
tinental struggle,  and  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  paren- 
thesis of  his  short  though  brilliant  administration, 
was  unable  to  extend.  It  must  be  recollected,  that 
the  extinguishment  of  Ihe  funded  debt  can  only  be 
the  work  of  years;  that  ten  millions,  a year,  appro- 
priated specifically  to  its  liquidation,  would  not  ac- 
complish the  whole  task  till  eighty  years  were  pass- 
ed; and  that,  so  far  from  there  being  a surplus  at 
present  of  that  amount,  there  is  almost  a correspond- 
ing deficit.  That  the  funding  policy,  both  of  the 
whig  administration  of  sir  R.  Walpole,  and  of  the 
tory  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  it  its  consequential  influence,  will  be 
readily  admitted.  We  believe  that  no  more  satis- 
factory precedent  can  be  found  for  the  repudiation 
of  our  own  days,  than  the  reduction  by  the  English 
government,  between  1716  and  1727,  of  the  interest 
accruing  on  the  funded  debt  from  six  per  cent  to 
three  and  ?.  half  percent.  We  scarcely  know  a more 
striking  instance  of  national  ill-faith,  than  the  appro- 
priation by  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Henry  Petty,  of  the 
sinking  fund  pledge  to  public  creditors,  to  the  purpo- 
ses of  temporary  revenue.  Such  precedents  require 
the  intervention  of  a strong  overruling  hand  to  pre- 
vent their  repetition;  and  we  trust,  for  the  honor  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  both  in  the  country  from 
whence  its  origin  is  dated,  and  in  the  country  in 
which  its  later  energies  have  taken  root,  that  the 
principle  on  which  they  are  based  will  be  crushed 
signally  and  forever. 

II.  France.  By  the  statement  of  Osiander,  the 
French  debt,  in  1830,  comprised  3,273,343,240  francs 
at  five  per  cent,  22,486,111  francs  at  four  and  a half 
per  cent,  38,776,350  francs  at  four  per  cent,  and 
1,180,640,133  francs  at  three  per  cent,  making  al- 
together 4,515,605,834  francs,  a large  portion  of 
which  was  in  process  of  rapid  liquidation.  In  1839, 
the  interest  charged  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
consisted  of  the  following  items,  the  principal  of 
which  has,  since  then,  remained  stationary. — 

Francs. 

Interest  on  5 per  cent  stock,  147,096,672 

Interest  on  5]  per  cent  stock,  1,026,600 

Interest  on  4 per  cent  stock,  10,464,412 

Interest  on  3 per  cent  stock,  34,498,015 

Sinking  fund  per  cent  stock,  44,616,465 

Interest  and  sinking  fund  on  loans  for 

bridges  and  canals,  9,940,000 

Consolidated  debt  and  sinking  fund,  247,642,162 

Interest  of  capitaux  des  cautionnements,  9,000,000 
Floating  debts,  10,000,000 

Annuities,  ordette  viagen,  4,656,000 

Pensions,  60,186,130 

Total,  331,484,292 

The  national  debt  of  France  was  a main  instru- 

ment in  bringing  on  the  revolution,  and  the  ancient 
dynasty  and  the  entailed  encumbrances  of  the  em- 
pire were  thrown  off  together.  We  confess,  that  to 
us  the  French  debt  appears  to  have  had  less  share 
than  has  generally  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  great  catastrophe;  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  amounted  to  not  more  than  50,000,000  livres, 
only  one-sixth  of  what  was  supported  with  such 
cheerfulness  under  Napoleon;  and  because,  in  the 
second  place,  there  are  causes  enough  to  account  for 
the  desperation  of  the  French  peasantry,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  more  doubtful  palliation  of  financial 
sensibility.  They  were  taxed  heavily; but  they  were 
taxed  far  more  lor  the  support  of  present  extrava- 
gances, than  for  the  payment  of  inherited  debts. — 
“I  am  accountable  to  God  and  my  own  conscience,” 
said  Louis  XIV.,  as  he  marched  in,  with  whip  and 
spur  in  hand,  upon  the  refractory  parliament.  Had 
the  taxes  thus  raistd,  been  devoted  to  the  further- 
ance of  some  great  national  conquest,  or  the  humb- 
ling of  some  ancient  national  foe,  the  French  might 
have  submitted  to  the  yoke.  It  was  the  monotonous 
insignificance  of  the  oppressions  which  they  were 
made  to  bear,  which  aroused  at  last  their  indignation. 
They  were  willing  to  be  driven  on  in  myriads  to  the 
valleys  of  Austria,  or  the  wastes  of  Russia;  but  their 
nature  revolted  against  the  inglorious  usurpation  of 
the  old  regime.  Like  show-horses  in  the  circus, 
they  were  whipped  without  intermission  around  the 
narrow  ring  which  described  their  existence;  while, 
on  their  backs,  were  perched  the  puppets  and  crea- 
tures of  the  court,  who  showed  forth,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  royalty,  the  most  grotesque  and  the  most 
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■wearisome  antics.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  fury 
of  the  hearer  was  not  roused?  In  proportion,  as  ive 
stated  in  a forms  r paperdri  this  brancli  of  the  subject, 

as  the  popular  distress  increased,  the  royal  extrava- 
gance expanded.  No  less  than  thirty  thousand 
plough-horses,  at  best  but  an  awkward  cavalcade, 
were  smuggled  away  in  a press-gang,  to  flank  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  young  Dauphiness.  An  army 
of  milliners  were  sent  in  advance  of  her  equipage, 
to  dress  with  garlands  the  villages  on  the  road 
through  which  she  was  to  pass.  Scarcely  had  her 
rear  guard  emerged  from  the  scene  of  the  last  dis- 
play, when  the  gala-day  trappings  were  torn  off,  and 
hurried  away  by  a by-road,  to  form  the  apparel  of 
the  town  next  in  order.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
young  stranger  wondered  at  the  uniform  gaiety  of  the 
French  villages.  The  oil  which  had  been  laid  away 
for  the  frugal  uses  of  the  ensuing  winter,  was  con- 
fiscated for  one  night’s  display;  and  when  more  suita- 
ble ornaments  could  not  be  found  to  decorate  the 
rapidly  thrown  up  arch,  the  kitchen  gardens  of  the 
poor  were  rooted  up  to  make  good  the  deficiency. — 
“France  is  in  her  honey-moon,”  said  the  Austrians, 
as  the  meats,  which  had  been  stowed  away  for  the 
season  which  wa6  approaching,  were  stewed  down, 
and  concentrated  into  costly  jellies,  to  amuse  the 
palate  of  the  visiters.  At  the  moment  of  the  wed- 
ding festivities,  martial  law  was  proclaimed  at  Be- 
sangon  and  at  Tours.  During  the  same  week,  four 
thousand  of  the  citizens  of  La  Marche  and  the  Li- 
mosin  perished  through  starvation.  A pamphlet, 
published  about  the  time,  similar  in  scope  to  Swift’s 
proposal  for  eating  Irish  children,  suggested,  that  the 
twenty  millions  to  be  applied  to  feting  the  Dauphi- 
ress,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  absorption  of 
taxes.  Had  the  plan  met  with  favor,  her  wedding 
might  have  been  less  splendid,  but  her  fate  would  have 
been  less  fearful. 

The  repudiation  of  the  national  debt,  was  much 
more  the  work  of  the  court  than  of  the  revolution- 
ists. Neckar  proposed  to  reduce  it  by  severe  econo- 
my in  the  palace,  and  temporary  sacrifices  by  the  na- 
tion; but  while  the  people  signified  their  assent,  Louis 
XVI.,  always  waiting  to  surrender,  till  the  period 
when  capitulation  was  too  late,  rejected  both  plan 
and  premier.  When  the  deed  was  done,  the  error  was 
discovered;  but  the  king,  when  Neckar  was  at  last  re- 
called, found  that  the  popular  consent  to  anything 
else  but  regal  retrenchment,  had  been  retracted. — 
The  debt  was  wiped  away  by  a transferlof  securities, 
as  it  was  styled;  and  those  who  doubted  the  capaci- 
ty of  France  to  sustain  it,  lived  to  experience  the 
prompt  assumption  and  ready  payment  of  six  times 
its  amount,  during  the  more  acceptable  days  of  Na- 
poleon. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  dishonor  of  her 
old  obligations,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  present 
debt  of  France  as  based  on  a more  secure  founda- 
tion than  that  of  her  immediate  neighbors.  She  re- 
sorted to  repudiation  under  the  concurrence  of  acci- 
dents, whose  repetition  it  is  almost  absurd  to  imagine. 
Had  the  Bourbons  been  undisturbed,  or  had  the  em- 
pire swung  into  power  without  the  stormy  parenth- 
esis of  the  republic,  it  is  probable  that  the  assignats 
would  never  have  been  issued.  The  French  debt  fell 
in  the  chasm  which  opened  between  the  monarchy 
and  the  empire.  That  a chasm  so  fearful  and  so 
profound  can  exist  again,  seems  improbable.  The 
French  nation  has  become  too  well  versed  in  the  art 
of  throne-shifting,  to  allow  the  repetition  of  scenes 
so  clumsy,  as  those  which  took  place  during  the 
throes  of  the  revolution.  The  government  may, 
perhaps,  be  liberalized,  or  may,  perhaps, be  strengthen- 
ed; but,  whatever  may  be  the  changes  that  take  place, 
they  will  take  place  by  the  shifting  of  the  scenes 
without  the  act  coming  to  a close.  Of  the  power  of 
France  t ; pay  the  debt,  there  is  no  doubt.  By  a 
calculation  which  we  shall  exhibit  at  the  close  of 
this  article,  it  will  be  seen,  the  average  of  her  debt 
to  her  population  is  only  one-sixth  of  what  it  is  in 
Greet  Britain.  It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  the 
wealth  of  France  is  not,  nor  cannot  be,  fictitious; 
that  it  is  founded  on  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  of  the  realm;  that,  in  face  of  com- 
mercial disadvantages,  it  has  steadily  increased;  and 
that,  as  fresh  commercial  facilities  are  opened  upon 
it,  it  will  steadily  increase.  The  total  value  of  the 
annual  producis  of  the  mines  and  manufactures  of 
France,  is  estimated  at  2,000,000,000  francs.  The 
particulars  are  about  450,000,000  of  home  raw  ma- 
terials, 226,0n0,000  of  foreign  raw  materials,  900,- 
000,000  of  workmanship,  225,000,000  of  general  ex- 
penses as  implements,  repairs,  lighting,  interest  of 
fixed  capitals,  and  200,000,000  for  the  profit  of  the 
manufacturer.  The  entire  debt,  according  to  La- 
mot’s  "Manuel  de  la  Bourse ,”  (Paris,  1840,)  in  Jan.  1, 
1839,  amounted  to  4,457,736,996  francs.  The  year- 
ly interest  of  the  debt  absords,  at  present,  about 
one-third  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  which 
is  rated  at  about  1,100,000,000.  The  English  debt 


swallows  up,  in  interest,  more  than  one-half  of  the 
revenue  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  supported. 

III.  Russia.  So  scattered  are  the  chief  reser- 
voirs of  wealth  throughout  the  Russian  empire,  that 
the  aggregate  revenue  drawn  for  the  support  of  the 
state,  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  great  bulk  of  the 
country  from  which  it  issues.  The  moderate  income 
of  the  crown  has  checked  both  the  emperors  in  bor- 
rowing, and  capitalists  from  lending  to  a large 
amount.  The  public  revenue  of  the  empire  is  rated 
at  380,000,000  rubles  a year,  or  about  $75,000,000. 
The  taxes  are  partly  farmed  at  a great  discount,  and 
partly  collected  by  military  agents,  at  a vast  expense; 
so  that  it  is  estimated,  that  one-third  of  the  stream 
is  absorbed  by  the  channel  through  which  it  passes, 
before  it  reaches  its  destination.  In  times  of  peace, 
the  two  sides  of  the  account  are  balanced;  but  in 
case  of  war,  or  intestine  disturbance,  the  scale  of 
receipts  rises  in  proportion  as  that  of  expenditure  is 
forced  downwards.  The  expenses  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  latter  being  about  one-sixth  of  the  former, 
amounts  to  more  than  half  the  revenue.  The  next 
great  items  are  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
the  sinking  fund;  the  civil  list,  internal  administra- 
tion, public  works,  and,  finally,  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. What  the  debt  is,  is  a matter  of  some  dispute. 
Mr.  McCulloch  rates  it  at  956,337,574  rubles;  and 
the  author  of  the  article  " Staatsschuldenwesen,"  in 
the  Conversation's  Lexicon,  whose  authority  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer,  states  that,  on  January  1,  1840,  it 
amounted  to  263,634,881  rubles  funded  debt,  and 
595,776,310  rubles  treasury  notes.  How  much  of 
the  loan  of  36,000,000  guilders,  made  in  Poland  in 
1839,  for  the  purpose  of  national  improvement,  is 
included  in  the  preceding  calculation,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine,  as  the  process  of  consolidation 
has  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  to  have  destroyed  alrea- 
dy a large  portion  of  the  individuality  of  the  two 
nations. 

IV.  The  Netherlands.  Next  to  Great  Britain, 
there  is  no  country  which  feels  more  heavily  the 
burthen  of  heavy  taxation  than  that  which  is  now 
included  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  The  ways  and 
means  for  1840,  were  estimated  at  56,386,298florins, 
under  which  head  was  estimated  the  sum  of  11,220,- 
000  florins,  which  it  was  expected  would  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  colonies.  It  cannot  be  much  wondered 
that  Holland,  whose  merchants  were,  for  a long 
time,  the  principal  creditors  of  Europe,  should  be 
the  state  which  is,  through  its  government,  most 
greatly  indebted.  The  interest  of  money  at  home 
was  exceedingly  small,  scarcely  exceeding,  on  an 
average,  twp  and  a half  per  cent;  and  the  capitalist, 
therefore,  searched  abroad  for  investments  which 
might  render  him  a profitable  return.  To  America, 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  to  France,  at  the  same 
period,  as  well  as  at  her  subsequent  more  terrible 
necessities,  the  citizens  of  the  Low  Countries  extend- 
ed the  most  ample  loans.  Wherever  interest  mount- 
ed over  three  per  cent,  might  be  seen  the  Dutch 
skipper.  On  the  jungles  of  India,  on  the  canals  of 
China,  in  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  well  as 
on  the  dykes  of  Holland,  might.be  seen  the  fruits  of 
Dutch  industry  and  enterprize. 

In  the  Holland  side  of  the  Low  Countries,  however, 
the  creditor  interests  seem  giving  way  to  the  debtor. 
The  national  debt,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
minister  of  finances,  in  October,  1840,  amounted  to 
800,000,000  German  dollars,  or  $266  to  each  of  its 
inhabitants,  being  a ratio  the  greatest  that  can  be 
found  among  debt-incurring  nations.  The  debt  of 
Belgium  was  rated,  in  1840,  at  120,000,000  German 
dollars,  though,  from  the  magnificence  of  the  in- 
ternal improvements  conducted  by  the  government, 
it  bids  fair  to  be  vastly  increased.  We  confess  that 
the  ultimate  solvency  of  Holland  has  been  placed  in 
strong  doubt  by  the  more  recent  reports  of  the  min- 
ister of  finance.  “Since  1830,”  says- Mr.  McCulloch, 
“the  expenses  of  the  state;  have  almost  uniformly 
exceeded  the  income;  and  there  has  been,  in  conse- 
quence, a constant  increase  of  national  debt.  The 
Dutch  are  too  sagacious  a people  not  to  see  in  what 
this  state  of  things  must  end;  and  hence  the  growing 
d.ssatisfaction  with  the  budgets.  A nation  may  ad- 
vantageously contract  debt  during  war;  but  a nation, 
unable  during  peace  to  provide  for  her  expenditure, 
must  cither  retrench  or  prepare  for  bankruptcy,  or,  per- 
haps1 revolution."* 

That  it  will  be  a long  whilebefore  the  Dutch  peo- 
ple, honest  and  industrious  both  in  their  constitution 
and  their  dealings,  will  consent  to  either  of  the  two 
last  remedies,  we  can  well  believe.  Retrenchment, 
however,  has  been  tried,  but  tried  in  vain.  Retrench- 
ment, when  brought  to  bear  on  the  interest  of  a debt 
already  incurred,  is  next  to  repudiation;  and  though 
it  was  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  after  the  accession 
of  the  Hanover  family,  it  will  be  long  before  a mea- 
sure so  dishonest  will  be  repeated.  The  interest  on 

*Mr.  McColloch’s  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dic- 

tionary, vol-  i,  p.  1011. 


the  Dutch  loans  amount,  but  on  an  average,  to  three 
and  a half  per  cent;  but,  small  as  it  is,  it  cannot  be 
paid  without  the  encountering  of  fresh  obligations. 
New  debts  are  incurred,  to  pay  old  debts;  and  it  is 
clear  that,  unless  some  untried  experiment  be  adopt- 
ed, the  top  of  the  ladder  will  soon  be  reached.  The 
Dutch  have,  undoubtedly,  struggled  manfully  against 
the  difficulties  in  their  path.  They  have  cut  down 
the  perquisites  of  royalty  so  low,  that  their  king  is 
not  much  more  than  a head  burgomaster;  and  they 
have  pared  away  the  protective  duties,  with  which 
their  home  produce  was  coated,  till  the  maximum 
amount  of  revenue  has  been  procured.  Go  farther, 
they  cannot.  Their  government  they  cannot  farther 
change  without  revolution;  and,  if  their  tariff  should 
be  reduced  much  more,  it  will  cease  to  exist  altoge- 
ther. The  bankruptcy  of  a nation,  which,  for  nearly 
a century,  was  at  the  head  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  whose  character  for  integrity,  for  soundness, 
and  for  wealth,  has  existed  as  long  as  its  national  in- 
dependence, is  a spectacle  which  carries  with  it  a 
moral,  whose  meaning  is  but  too  clear.  Dr.  Paley 
told  one  of  his  friends,  that  he  always  made  his  wife 
and  daughters  shop  with  ready  money,  as  it  formed 
so  good  a check  upon  the  imagination.  It  would  have 
been  well,  if  a similar  rule  had  been  made  impera- 
tive upon  Great  Britain,  upon  Holland,  and  upon 
these  United  States,  when  they  employed  themselves 
either  with  war  or  internal  improvements. 

V.  Spain.  When  we  recollect  the  utter  profliga- 
cy of  the  Spanish  government  in  the  repudiation,  as 
well  as  the  evasion  of  its  obligations,  we  will  find 
great  difficulty  in  computing  the  total  amount  of  its 
present  debt.  The  gross  amount  of  the  Spanish  re- 
venue is  estimated  at  850,000,000  reals,  or  about 
$45,000,000,  though  we  should  suppose,  from  the 
struggles  made  by  the  government  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  large  loans  for  purposes  of  ordinary  expen- 
diture, that  it  was  much  lower.  From  the  ministry, 
whoever  they  may  be,  no  true  report  can  be  expect- 
ed. According  to  the  semi-official  statements  brought 
down  as  far  as  October,  1841,  the  total  debt  of  Spain 
amounted  to  14,160,968,047  reals,  or  about  $775,000,- 
000;  of  which  sum  the  internal  debt  amounted  to 
8,318,985,279  reals,  and  the  external  debt  of  every 
description  to  5,841,982,768  reals,  or  very  near 
$316,000,000.  A large  amount  of  the  sum  total  is 
due  to  the  English,  though  the  interest  has  not  been 
paid  for  a long  period  of  time. 

The  debt  of  Spain  is  owing  rather  to  governmental 
mismanagement,  rather  than  to  national  poverty. — 
We  believe  that,  under  a prudent  and  permanent  ad- 
ministration, Spain  would  be  not  only  able  to  recover 
her  past  position,  but  to  redeem  her  dishonored  ob- 
ligations. Vast  are  her  resources,  and  powerful  her 
people;  and  if  the  liberal  government  that  has  been 
instituted  can  only  take  root,  her  name  may  be  once 
more  great  among  the  nations.  The  later  ministers 
have  gone  a great  way  already  to  redeem  the  dis- 
graced character  of  their  country,  by  their  anxiety 
to  make  good  its  ancient,  though  shaken  engage- 
ments. The  value  of  the  unsold  national  property 
belonging  to  the  state,  was  estimated  by  senor  Men- 
dizable,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1840,  at  nearly  $480,- 
000,000;  and  as  sales  were  effected  in  the  following 
year  to  the  amount  of  $80,000,000,  its  value  is  still 
to  be  rated  at  $400,000,000,  the  whole  of  which  is 
pledged  to  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt.  A 
thorough  reform  in  the  treasury,  a letting  down  of 
the  absurd  hereditary  tariff,  an  equalization  of  the 
internal  taxes,  would  annually  put  into  the  treasury, 
according  to  a recent  credible  calculation,  more  than 
$15,000,000.  Such  a reform  is  in  progress.  We 
consider  Spain,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  as  la- 
boring under  debt  far  more  through  the  mismanage- 
ment of  its  finances,  than  through  the  poverty  of  its 
resources.  Taxes,  framed  for  protection  and  not  for 
revenue,  form  but  a poor  means  for  the  removal  of 
debts  which  required  but  an  untramelled  income  to 
absorb;  and  we  trust  that,  when  the  good  sense  of  the 
one  nation,  and  the  pride  of  the  other,  are  aroused, 
they  will  both  take  means  to  redeem  their  engage- 
ments by  a method  which  will  both  remove  their  na- 
tional incumbrances,  and  restore  their  commercial 
prosperity. 

VI.  Portugal.  The  financial  position  of  Portu- 
gal, is  not  less  obscure  than  that  of  Spain.  By  the 
budget  of  Feb.  17,  1840,  the  income  of  the  realm 
was  rated  at  $8,000,000,  and  its  expenditures,  includ- 
ing $2,300,000  for  the  payment  of  interest  due  on 
foreign  bonds,  at  $11,000,000.  The  loss  of  the  defi- 
ciency is  most  usually  made  to  fall  on  the  public cre- 
ditors; and  though  an  effort  has  been  lately  made  by 
which  they  were  to  receive  one-half  their  interest, 
it  is  probable  that  the  government  will,  before  long, 
cut  loose  from  the  last  half  of  its  obligations,  wifh 

the  same  facility  as  it  cut  loose  from  the  former 

The  whole  debt,  accordingto  the  aggregate  estimate 
we  shall  produce  at  the  close  of  this  paper,  amounts 
to  144,500,000  German  dollars. 
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VII.  Denmark.  Until  1835,  the  Danish  govern-  j 
ment  had  given  to  the  world  no  credible  account  of 
its  indebtedness;  and  even  at  present,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expositions  which  have  since  been  made,  the 
inquirer  will  find  himself  involved  in  obscurity  at  the 
commencement  of  the  examination.  The  first  re- 
ports of  the  minister  of  finance  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  discrepancy  between  the  receipts  and 
the  expenditures  of  the  government;  and  though,  of 
late,  there  has  been  a considerable  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, there  are  still  statements  put  forth  at  Copen- 
hagen which  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  One-fifth 
of  the  Danish  revenue,  to  take  an  obvious  illustra- 
tion, is  derived  from  a land  tax;  and  that  tax  is  levi- 
ed in  a manner  so  novel  and  so  irregular,  as  to  leave 
no  basis  for  a calculation  of  its  probable  value. — 
The  Danish  acre,  or  ton  of  land,  is  equivalent  to 

56,000  square  Danish  feet,  and  four  such  acres  are 
equal  to  a standard  of  hard,  corn,  one  of  the  latter 
being  consequently  equal  to  five  and,  a half  of  our 
own  acres.  But  as  a certain  equal  and  uniform  quan- 
tum of  tax  is  laid  upon  each  ton  of  hard  corn,  the  size 
of  the  latter  varies  according  to  the  fertility  of  the 
land,  from  224,000  feet  to  2,240,000  feet.  The  ton 
of  hard  corn  is,  therefore,  an  imaginary  measure;  and 
even  if  entire  order  reigned  through  the  remainder 
of  the  accounts,  would  be  enough  alone  to  throw 
into  confusion  the  whole  system  of  Danish  finances. 
At  the  end  of  1839,  the  national  debt  was  estimated 
at  62,786,804  rix  dollars  unfunded  debt,  5,390,385 
funded  debt,  and  1,423,841  annuities;  the  internal 
debt  being  estimated  at  69,601,031  rix  dollars.  Of 
the  sum  total,  1,041,500  are  at  five  per  cent,  793,- 
300  at  four  and  a half  per  cent,  63,114,000  at  four 
per  cent,  1,632,000  at  three  and  three-quarters  and 
three  and  a half  per  cent,  and  1,356,940  at  three  per 
cent.  The  v.  hole  amount  may  be  valued  at  124,821,- 
030  rix  dollars. 

VIII.  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Swedish  debt, 
such  as  it  is,  has  never  been  funded,  and  consists 
principally  of  treasury  notes  which  have  been  issued 
without  regard  to  system  or  limit.  Norway  presents 
a spectacle  which,  for  order  and  solvency,  is  une- 
qualled on  the  face  of  the  globe.  For  a long  time 
her  expenses  and  her  revenue  were  so  carefully 
managed,  as  to  chime  precisely;  and  of  later  years, 
so  great  have  been  her  retrenchments,  and  so  econo- 
mical the  regulations  of  her  treasury,  that  there  has 
been  annually  a considerable  surplus  remaining  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  few  national  incumbrances 
which  have  been  permitted  to  arise.  The  two  and 
three-quarter  millions  of  dollars  debt  will,  under 
such  auspices,  speedily  melt  away;  and  the  perma- 
nent excess  of  income  over  expenditures,  amounts  to 
$100,000. 

IX.  Italy.  Of  the  indebtedness  of  the  different 
Italian  states  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to 
speak  with  accuracy.  The  Papal  domains,  taking 
the  most  favorable  estimates,  are  heavily  embarrass- 
ed. According  to  Bowring’s  statements,  which  were 
compiled  from  authorities  the  most  indulgent,  the 
yearly  deficit;  in  1839,  amounted  to  854,000  scudo, 
out  of  not  quite  8,000,000  scudo  income.  The  col- 
lected debt  amounts  to  50,000,000  scudo,  or  about 
$60,000;000.  In  Naples,  the  deficit  which  became  so 
alarmingly  great  about  the  year  1830,  has,  since  then, 
considerably  lessened.  The  receipts  of  1830  amount- 
ed to  26, 777;664  ducats,  leaving  a deficit  of  651,853 
ducats.  The  receipts  of  1835  amounted  to  26,089,- 
000  ducats,  with  a deficit  of  only  20,000  ducats. — 
The  debt  of  Naples  amounts  to  about  108,000,000 
ducats.  The  debt  of  Sardiniabmounts  to  87,000,000 
crowns,  the  corresponding  income  to  45,000,000. 

X.  Germany.  The  aggregate  sum  of  the  debts 
of  the  different  German  principalities  is  placed  at 
650,000,000  of  German  dollars,  being  about  one- 
fifteenth  of  the  entire  debt  of  Europe;  while  their 
inhabitants  (36,000,000)  form  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
European  population.  We  shall  conclude  the  esti- 
mates we  have  collected  by  placing  rapidly  together 
the  indebtedness  of  the  different  governments  which 
can  be  classed  in  part  or  in  whole  under  the  Ger- 
man head. 

1.  The  Swiss  states,  as  a confederacy,  are  free 
from  debt,  though  many  of  the  cantons,  individually, 
are  heavily  involved. 

2.  The  Austrian  debt,  in  1840,  consisted  of  the 
following  items: — The  old  debt  of  1817  amounted  to 

243,200,000  convention  florins,  in  addition  to  which 
must  be  enumerated  the  loan  of  350,000,000  conven- 
tion florins  at  five  per  cent,  the  loan  of  45,000,000  at 
four  per  cent,  the  loan  of  40,000,000  at  three  per 
cent,  the  loan  of  20,000,000  at  two  and  a half  per 
cent,  and  the  loan  of  35,000,000  at  one  per  cent,' 
making  the  sum  total  733,200,000  convention  florins. 
400,361,970  florins  were  liquidated  on  April  30,  1839, 
so  that  the  remaining  balance  of  the  funded  debt  is 
832,838,030  florins,  to  which,  however,  must  be  ad- 
dled the  debt  to  the  bank  of  Austria  of  100,000,000 
^florins,  -the  treasury  notes  afloat  in  January,  4840, 


i 13,430,188  florins',  together  with  45,000,000  florins 
still  due  on  the  lottery  loan  of  1834,  and  74,000,000 
florins  on  the  lottery  loan  of  1839,  so  that  the  actual 
debt,  in  1841,  can  be  rated  at  565,518,218  conven- 
tion florins.  The  exertions  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  the  removal  of  its  debt,  have  been  most  com- 
mendable, and  a few  years  of  peace  will  be  able  to 
remove  the  greater  part  of  that  which  still  remains. 
The  yearly  income  amounts  to  240,000,000  conven- 
tion florins. 

3.  Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great,  after  a life  de- 
voted to  wars  the  most  extended,  and  improvements 
the  most  useful,  left  behind  him  a treasury  filled 
with  gold  and  unincumbered  with  debt.  During  the 
necessities  of  the  French  invasion,  however,  Prus- 
sia was  forced  to  borrow  most  largely  at  a heavy  in- 
terest, and  a debt  was  contracted  which,  by  means 
of  steady  and  successful  retrenchment,  was  reduced, 
in  1840, to  130,000,000  rix  dollars.  The  Prussian 
disbursements  of  1836  amounted  to  $52,681,000,  of 
which  a considerable  fraction  was  devoted  to  the 
sinking  of  the  principal,  as  well  as  to  the  payment 
of  the  interest,  of  the  national  debt. 

4.  The  treasury  of  Bavaria  is  in  a condition  as 
prosperous  as  that  of  any  of  its  sister  states.  The 
average  income  of  1836  and  1837,  amounted  to  33,- 
472,889  florins,  leaving,  in  two  years,  a surplus  of 
11,418,638  florins.  On  October  1,  1838,  the  nation- 
al debt  amounted  to  126,550,907  florins,  and  one-third 
of  the  income  of  the  state  was  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  its  interest,  and  the  liquidation  of  its  prin- 
cipal. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Saxony  has  also  recovered 
from  the  embarrassments  which  were  occasioned  by 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  Its  receipts  are, 
yearly,  about  $5,000,000,  yielding  a permanent  sur- 
plus for  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt,  which, 
in  1838,  amounted  to  $10,926,456,  which  is  increased 
by  $3,000,000  of  government  paper. 

6.  The  Hanoverian  debt,  in  1838,  was  about  $19,- 
500,000,  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  principal  whereof,  $1,300,000  are  an- 
nually appropriated. 

7.  The  income  of  Wirtemberg,  in  1839,  exceeded 
by  $2,750,000  the  calculations  of  the  preceding  year; 
leaving  a heavy  appropriation  for  the  lightening  of 
the  taxes  and  the  removal  of  the  debl,  which,  in 
1838,  amounted  to  $24,354,202.  The  liabilities  of. 
the  remainder  of  the  German  principalities,  as  well 
as  of  the  stales  of  which  we  have  already  treated, ' 


will  be  exhibited,  in  a condensed  shape,  in  the  fol- 


lowing table:-— 

Aver,  of  debt 

to  each  inha- 

COUNTRY. 

Debt. 

Inhabitants. 

bitant. 

Duilars. 

Holland 

800,000:000 

3,000,000  8266  66S-100 

England 

5,556,000,000  25,000,000 

222  240  100 

Frankfort-Main 

55,000,000 

55,000 

90  909-100 

France 

1,800,000.000  33,000,000 

54  545-100 

Bremen 

3,000.000 

55,000 

54  545-100 

Hamburg 

7,000,000 

155,000 

45  161-100 

Den-nark 

93.000,000 

2,100,000 

44  571-100 

Greece 

44,000,000 

1.000.000 

44  000-100 

Portugal 

144,000,000 

3,800,000 

38  627-100 

Lubec 

1,700,000 

45,000 

■37  777-100 

Spain 

467,000,000  13,000,000 

35  923-100 

Austria 

380,000,000  12,000,000 

31  667-100 

Belgium 

,120,000,000 

4.000,000 

30  000-100 

Papal  States 

67,000,000 

2,500,000 

26  800-100 

Hes-se-Homburg 

587,000 

25.000 

23  480-100 

Saxe-Meiningen 

3,000,000 

140,000 

21  429-100 

Aribalt-Kothen 

800,000 

39,000 

20  513-100 

Brunswick 

5,000,000 

260,000 

19  231-100 

Bavaria 

72,350,000 

4,250,000 

17  000-100 

Naples 

126,000,000 

7,600,000 

16  579-100 

Saxe- Weimar 

■3,000.000 

240,000 

12  500-100 

Hanover 

19,000,000 

1.700,000 

11  471-100 

Prussia 

160,000,000 

13,500,000 

11  111-100 

Nassau 

3,700,000 

■370,000 

10  000- 100 

Russia  & Poland 

■545,000,000 

60.000,000 

9 091-100 

Baden 

11,000,000 

1,250,000 

S 800-100 

Wurtemburg 

14,000  000 

1,600,000 

8 750-100 

Parma 

3,700,000 

430,000 

8 605-100 

Hesse-Dartnstadt 

6,250,000 

800,000 

7 812-100 

Modena 

3,000,000 

403;000 

7 444-100 

Sardinia 

32,000.000 

4,500,000 

7 111-100 

Saxony 

11,0100,000 

1,700,000 

6 471-100 

Saxe-Altenburg 

700,000 

120,000 

5 833-100 

Norway 

4,125,000 

1.000,000 

4 125-100 

Mecklenburg 

2,000,000 

600,000 

3 383-100 

Saxe-Coburg 

1,600;000 

— 

— 

Saxe-Gotha 

- — 

— 

— 

Hesse-Cassel 

1,256,000 

700,000 

1 794-100 

Schwarzburg 

150,000 

116,000 

1 294-100 

io, 499, 710, 000  German  dollars,  equal  to 
about  82  cents  of  our 
own  currency. 

Such  is  the  aggregate  debt  of  Europe;  and  the 
object  of  its  contraction  is  fully  equalled  by  the  man- 
ner of  its  liquidation.  How  large  a portion  of  it  has 
been  actually  dishonored,  we  leave  to  our  readers 
to  calculate  on  the  basis  of  the  statements  we  have 
offered  under  the  preceding  heads.  Bow  large  a por- 


tion has  been  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  intestine 
war,  is  apparent  from  a glance  at  the  table  itself. — 
With  one  exception,  the  boundaries  of  the  European 
nations  remain  precisely  as  they  were  a century  ago, 
when  their  treasuries  were  still  unincumbered;  and 
yet,  in  attempts  to  alter  or  modify  their  bearings,  in 
attempts  to  extend  the  French  limits  till  they  reach 
the  Rhine,  to  consolidate  the  German  confederacy, 
and  to  expand  or  contract  the  Prussian  or  Austrian 
dominions,  ten  billions  of  money  have  been  spent.— 
The  partition  of  Poland,  the  only  material  change 
that  has  been  wrought  on  the  relative  position  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe,  was  effected  without  the  aid 
of  a national  debt;  and  of  the  wars  which  depopulat- 
ed Europe,  which  broke  down  her  commerce,  which 
shattered  her  agricultural  interests,  which  retarded, 
for  more  than  a century,  her  advance  in  civilization, 
the  only  result  has  been  a debt  which  it  will  require 
a series  of  fresh  revolutions  to  extinguish.  Such  is 
the  reproductive  power  of  war;  and  we  fear  that 
prodigious  will  be  the  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure, 
before  the  long  account  is  closed.  Who  can  guar- 
antee that  the  revolution  which  may  sweep  away  the 
present  French  debt,  shall  be  less  fearful  than  that 
which  swept  away  the  debt  of  the  older  Bourbons? 
In  only  two  ways  can  the  present  incumbrances  be 
removed:  by  exhaustive  sacrifices,  or  by  national  re- 
pudiation. We  trust  that  the  days  of  the  last  alter- 
native are  run;  and  yet  there  is  great  danger  that, 
should  an  extinguishment  of  the  debt  be  attempted, 
in  Great  Britain,  at  least,  the  overburdened  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  would  produce  general  rebel- 
lion. On  contingencies  so  disastrous,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  speculation.  We  pray  that,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  that  hand  in  whose  hollow  are  held  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  perils  of  the  crisis  will  be 
averted. 
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From  the  Mw  York  Tribw'Jts. 

We  find  in  the  last  number  of  Silliman’s  Journal 
a more  complete  and  satisfactory  synopsis  of  the  la- 
bors and  results  of  the  exploring  expedition  recently 
returned  from  the  southern  regions,  whither  it  was 
sent  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  than 
has  ever  before  been  published;  and,  as  the  public 
mind  seems  to  be  as  yet  but  slightly  informed  upon 
the  subject,  we  propose  to  present  as  full  an  abstract 
of  this  paper  as  our  limits  will  allow.  Since  the 
return  of  the  expedition  there  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed a very  general  feeling  of  disappointment  at 
its  results.  Nothing  sufficiently  grand  and  astonish- 
ing appears  to  have  been  accomplished  for  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  enter- 
prise is,  therefore,  not  (infrequently  characterised  as 
idle  and  useless.  We  kno  w not  whether  to  attribute 
this  feeling  chiefly  to  utter  ignorance  of  what  are 
the  proper  objects  of  such  an  expedition,  or  to  a 
lack  of  information  as  to  what  has  been  actually  ac- 
complished by  that  which  has  just  returned.  Pro- 
bably those  who  find  most  fault  are  the  least  accu- 
rately informed  on  both  these  points.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  scientific  men  are  the  only  proper 
judges  in  premises,  as  they  alone  can  appreciate  the 
originality  and  utility  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  and  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
whatever  errors  may  have  been  committed.  When 
the  full  history  of  the  expedition,  however,  shall  have 
been  made  public — and  it  is  now,  we  understand,  in 
the  course  of  rapid  preparation — we  think  not  only 
scientific  men  throughout  the  world  will  find  reason 
to  applaud  its  labors,  but  our  own  people  will  be 
amply  and  fully  satisfied  with  what  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  few  qualified  judges  who  are  now 
familiar  with  its  results  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
it  will  worthily  rank  with  those  great  expeditions  in 
which  England  and  France  have  so  long  been  rivals, 
which  have  conferred  as  much  honor  upon  their 
arts  as  their  arms  have  received  from  their  proudest 
exploits. 

The  synopsis  of  the  cruise  prepared  by  lieutenant 
Wilkes  states  that  the  vessels  left  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake  August  19,  1838,  and  sailed  for  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, whence,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1839,  they 
sailed  for  the  north  of  Patagonia,  and  thence  to 
Nassau  Bay  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  The  Peacock, 
Porpoise,  aDd  two  schonners  thence  made  cruises  to- 
ward the  pole;  but,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
they  did  not  quite  reach  the  highest  latitude  at- 
tained by  Cook.  The  Vincennes  remained  at  Nas- 
sau Bay  to  carry  on  surveys  and  magnetic  observa- 
tions. In  May  the  vessels  were  again  together  at 
Valparaiso,  and  in  July  they  left  the  South  Ameri- 
can coast,  and  after  surveying  fourteen  or  filteen  of 
the  Paumotu  Islands,  two  of  the  Society  Islands,  and 
all  the  Navigator  group,  on  the  28th  of  November 
they  reached  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  On  , 
their  second  antarctic  cruise,  land  was  first  discovered 
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in  longitude  160  degrees  east  and  latitude  66  degrees 
30  min.  south.  The  Vincennes  and  Porpoise  pursued 
the  barrier  of  ice  to  the  westward  as  far  as  97  degrees 
east  longitude,  seeing  the  land  at  intervals  for  fifteen 
hundred  miles.  They  could  not  land,  however, 
though  many  specimens  of  rocks  were  collected  and 
brought  home.  On  the  24th  of  April  the  vessels 
were  again  together  at  Tongatabu.  Thence  they 
proceeded  to  the  Fcejees,  where  nearly  four  months 
were  occupied  in  surveys  and  scientific  observations. 
They  next  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands — the  Vin- 
cennes spending  the  winter  at  the  group.  The  Pea- 
cock and  Flying  Fish  were  cruising  in  the  Equatorial 
regions  of  the  Pacific,  visiting  and  making  charts  of 
the  various  groups  of  islands  scattered  throughout 
those  seas.  In  the  spring  of  1841  the  Vincennes  and 
Porpoisfe  were  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  where  the 
former  was  wrecked.  They  made  several  land  ex- 
peditions into  the  interior  of  from  five  hundred  -to  a 
thousand  miles  each, and  one  of  eight  hundred  miles 
to  San  Francisco  in  California.  The  vessels  left 
California  in  November,  1841,  and  after  touching  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  visiting  Manilla,  Singa- 
pore, and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  reached  New 
York  in  June,  1842 — having  been  absent  three  years 
and  ten  months,  and  having  sailed  nearly  ninety 
thousand  miles.  During  this  time  they  surveyed 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  different  islands.,  be- 
sides eight  hundred  miles  in  Oregon  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  along  the  icy  barrier  of  the 
Antarctic  Continent.  Through  the  diligent  examina- 
tion of  the  islands,  reefs,  harbors,  shoals,  &c.  the 
expedition  is  prepared  to  furnish  a far  more  complete 
map  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  than  has  ever  before  been 
published.  The  Feejee  group  of  islands  is,  next  to 
Oregon,  the  most  important  of  the  unexplored  re- 
gions visited  by  the  expedition.  The  group  is  a per- 
fect labyrinth  of  reefs  and  rocky  islands — about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  of  which  the  largest 
contains  four  thousand  square  miles,  and  is  constant- 
ly visited  by  Yankee  vessels  in  search  of  tortoise 
shell  and  sandal  wood.  The  islands  are  found  to  be 
fertile,  and  abound  in  good  harbors.  The  Naviga- 
tor’s Islands  are  still  more  beautiful,  though  less  ex- 
tensive, and  contain  a great  amount  of  fertile  land. 
Some  few  udknown  islands  were  discovered;  and 
of  some  of  them  the  natives  believed  the  whites  to 
be  the  children  of  the  Sun,  and  stood  in  great  awe 
of  them,  offering  all  their  goods,  and  asking,  when 
the  ships  departed,  if  they  were  going  back  to  the 
Sun. 

Complete  collections  of  implements  and  arms  used 
by  the  people  of  all  the  places  visited  were  made, 
and  are  preserved,  as  furnishing,  with  the  descrip- 
tions, a full  and  interesting  account  of  their  manners, 
■modes  of  life,  religious  habits,  &c.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  specimens  in  the  patent  office  at 
Washington  has  not  yet  been  completed.  In  the 
■Feejee  Islands  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  be  can- 
nibals; and  several  of  the  natives  came  on  board  the 
Feacock  with  half  eaten  bones  in  their  hands,  and 
still  eating  the  human  flesh  on  deck  as  unconsciously 
■as  though  it  were  a matter  of  the  most  ordinary  occur- 
rence. This  was -so  often  and  generally  observed  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  that  they  entertain  actual  relish 
for  human  flesh.  The  portfolios  of  the  artists  of  the 
expedition  are  said  to  be  extremely  rich  in  scenes  of 
every  kind,  and  accurate  representations  of  what- 
ever can  shed  any  light  on  the  appearance,  customs, 
habits,  scenery,  &c.  of  the  places  which  they  visit- 
ed. The  number  of  sketches  of  natural  scenery  is 
above  five  hundred,  besides  five  hundred  others  of 
headlands;  the  number  of  portraits  is  about  two  hun- 
dred. The  migrations,  physical  and  moral  charac- 
teristics, and  languages  of  the  various  tribes,  were 
closely  investigated.  Materials  have  been  obtained 
for  a comparative  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
most  important  dialects  of  the  Polynesian  islands, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  original  seat  of  the  popu- 
lation, in  the  Navigator  Islands,  has  been  determin- 
ed. Grammatical  analysis  of  the  dialects  of  New 
-Holland  have  been  ootained,  which  disprove  the  pre- 
valent belief  that  that  vast  island  is  inhabited  by 
totally  distinct  tribes;  and  fair  grounds  are  afforded 
for  the  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland, 
like  those  of  Polynesia,  are  one  people,  speaking 
languages  derived  from  a common  origin.  A great 
mass  of  minute  information  in  regard  to  the  customs, 
traditions, -and  language  of  the  Feejee  Islands  has 
been  collected,  including  a grammar  and  dictionary 
of  about  3,000  words. 

The  Kingsmill  Islands  are  an  interesting  group, 
now  first  surveyed.  They  lie  in  the  Western  Paci- 
fic, directly  under  the  equator;  are  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, and  give  in  all  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles.  They  afford  no  stone  but  coral, 
no  quadrupeds  but  rats,  and  only  thirty  species  of 
plants.  Yet  they  have  a population  of  above  sixty 
thousand,  and  are  not  inferior  in  civilization  to  any 
-of  the  islands  of  the  -Pacific.  Two  -sailors  were 
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found  upon  them,  one  of  whom  had  been  detained 
as  a captive  five  years;  and  through  them  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  islands  was  col- 
lected, and  the  probable  origin  of  the  natives  ascer- 
tained. 

In  Oregon,  vocabularies  have  been  obtained  of 
twenty-six  languages — belonging  to  sixteen  distinct 
families;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a remarkable  fact 
that  one  family  of  languages  has  been  found  extend- 
ing from  Behring’s  Straits  to  some  distance  south 
of  the  Columbia  river.  At  Singapore  the  expedition 
obtained  from  an  American  missionary  a collection 
of  valuable  Malay  and  Bugis  manuscripts,  relating 
to  the  history,  mythology,  laws,  and  customs  of  the 
East  India  Islands — believed  to  be  the  most  valuable 
collection  in  existence  since  the  destruction  of  that 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  It  is  likely  to  be  of  service 
not  less  to  the  historian  than  the  philologist. 

Of  birds,  about  a thousand  species,  and  twice  that 
number  of  specimens,  have  been  collected.  About 
two  thirds  of  these  have  been  arranged  in  the  National 
Gallery.  Many  of  the  birds  of  Oceania  were  found 
to  have  a limited  range.  About  fifty  new  species 
were  obtained. 

The  field  for  mammalia  was  found  to  be  very  lim- 
ited. None  of  the  Pacific  -islands,  eXoept  New  Zea- 
land, contain  any  native  mammalia  except  bats. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  number  of  species  in 
the  other  departments  of  zoology  as  nearly  as  can  at 
present  be  ascertained: 

-Fishes, 

-Reptiles, 

Crustacea 
Insects, 

Shells, 

Zoophytes, 

Corals, 

The  following  catalogue  is  given  as  embracing  the 
number  of  species  of  reptiles  and  fishes  collected  at 
the  various  islands  and  countries  visited: 

Madeira  and  Cape  de  Vetds, 

-Rio  Janeiro, 

Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  14 
Valparaiso, 

Peru, 

Paurnotu  Islands  and  Tahiti, 

Samosa,  or  Navigator’s 
Australia, 

New  Zealand, 

Tongatabu  and  -Feejees, 

Sandwich  Islands,  -about, 

Oregon,  about, 

California-,  about, 

Sooloo  Sea, 

Manilla, 

Singapore, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4 

At  sea,  9 

Of  the  600  new  species  of  Crustacea  about  200 
are  Oceanic  species,  of  many  of  which  even  the  ge- 
nera and  families  are  unknown.  In  some  seas  so 
numerous  are  the  minute  crustaoea  that  the  ocean 
for  many  miles  is  colored  red.  Each  animal  is  not 
over  a twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  yet  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  food  for  the  whale, 
whose  mouth  is  fitted  with  a fibrous  net-work  of 
whalebone,  which  strains  them  from  the  water  ejec- 
ted by  the  spout-holes.  All  these  Crustacea  are 
transparent,  and  nearly  all  the  processes  of  life,  even 
to  the  motion  of  a muscle,  are  open  to  the  view. 
Many  very  interesting  and  important  observations 
have  thus  been  made.  Coral  islands  and  coral  reefs, 
some  of  which  exceed  a thousand  square  miles  in 
extent,  received  particular  attention,  and  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  corals  collected  surpasses  every 
thing  of  the  kind  before  exhibited  in  this  country. 
The  formation  of  the  lands,  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  filling  up  of  harbors,  and  -the  rising  of  reefs, 
were  all  closely  examined,  and  colored  drawings 
were  abundantly  made.  The  following  is  the  num- 
ber of  zoological  drawings  made  during  the  cruise 
in  -the  different  departments  of  science: 

Reptiles,  75  species. 

Fish,  260  do. 

Mollusca,  (shells  and  animals,)  500  do. 

Zoophytes,  350  do. 

Corals,  140  do. 

Crustacea,  150  do. 

“The  variety  and  beauty  of  marine  animals  in 
the  coral  seas  of  the  Pacific,”  says  the  reviewer,  “are 
beyond  description.  Like  birds  in  our  forests,  fish 
or  brilliant  colors  sport  among  the  coral  groves,  and 
various  mollusca  cover  the  bottom  with  living  flow- 
ers. A new  world  of  being  is  here  opened  to  an  in- 
habitant of  our  cold  climate;  and  many  of  these 
productions  are  so  unlike  the  ordinary  forms  of  life 
that  it  is  difficult,  without  seeing  them,  to  believe  in 
their  existence.  Those  that  have  looked  over  the 
beautiful  colored  drawings  by  the  artists  of  the  ex- 
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pedition  are  aware  that  this  description  falls  far  short 
of  the  truth.”  Ten  thousand  species  of  plants  and  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  Specimens  constitute  the  her- 
barium of  the  expedition;  the  following  catalogue 
gives  the  number  of  species  collected  at  the  several 
places  visited: 


Madeira,  300 

Cape  de  Verds,  60 

Brazil,  980 

Rio  Negro, Patagonia,  150 
Terra  del  Fuego,  200 

Chili,  442 

Peru,  820 

Tahiti,  288 

Samoa,  Navigator 
Islands,  458 

New  South  Wales,  787 

New  Zealand,  398 

Auckland  Islands,  50 

Tongatabu,  236 


Fejee  Islands,  786 

Coral  Islands,  39 

Sandwich  Islands,  883 

Oregon,  1,218 

California,  519 

Manilla,  381 

Singapore,  80 

Mandanao,  101 

Sooloo  Islands,  58 

Mangsi  Islands,  80 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  300 
St.  Helena,  20 


Total, 


9,646 


Besides  dried  specimens,  204  living  plants  were 
brought  home;  the  kinds  of  seeds  obtained  amount 
to  1,156.  Specimens  of  different  woods  have  been 
preserved,  and  there  are  colored  drawings  of  180 
species  of  plants,  beautifully  executed.  Particular 
attention  Was  also  paid  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants  and  animals. 

In  a geological  point  of  view,  the  explorations  of 
the  expedition  have  been  highly  interesting.  The 
facts  observed-,  strongly  confirm  Darwin’s  theory  of 
the  formation  ofcoraline  and  basaltic  islands,  though 
they  lead  to  very  different  conclusions  respecting  the 
areas  of  elevation  and  subsidence  in  the  Pacific. 
Numerous  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  were  collec- 
ted. The  basaltic  islands  are  of  various  ages,  reach- 
ing probably  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  secon- 
dary era.  The  older  islands  exhibit  profound  gorges 
and  sharp  and  lofty  peaks  and  ridges,  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  world.  On  one  of  the 
ridges  in  the  Society  group,  about  6,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  summit  is  so  sharp  that  a man  may  sit 
astride  of  it  and  look  down  a precipice  of  a thou- 
sand feet  on  either  side.  The  Sandwich  Islands 
contain  basaltic  rocks  of  all  ages,  besides  coral  rocks 
and  elevated  reefs.  There  is  evidence  that  the  is- 
land of  Oahu  is  the  shattered  remnant  of  two  lofty 
volcanic  mountains.  A precipice  on  this  island,  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles  long  and  from  one  to  three 
thousand  feet  high,  is  apparently  a section  of  one  of 
these  volcanic  mountains  or  domes,  along  which  it 
was  rent -in  two,  when  the  greater  part  was  tumbled 
off  and  submerged  in  the  ocean.  The  island  is 
fringed  with  a coral  reef  twenty-five  feet  out  of  wa- 
ter. New  Holland  afforded  a large  collection  of  coal 
plants;  the  coal  is  bituminous,  and  the  beds  are  ex- 
tensive. About  108  specimens  of  fossil  shells  and 
corals  were  collected;  about  100  species  of  fossils, 
including  vertebrae  of  cetacea  and  remains  of  four 
species  of  fish,  were  collected  near  Astoria.  The 
Andes  were  ascended  in  Chili  and  Peru,  and  in  the 
latter  an  ammonite  was  obtained  at  a height  of  16,000 
feet.  The  collections  contain  suites  of  specimens 
from  all  the  regions  visited. 

The  article  of  which  the  above  is  a summary,  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

“The  facts  enumerated,  although  but  here  and 
there  one  from  the  mass  which  had  been  collected, 
are  sufficient  to  evince  that  the  nation  which  has 
done  honor  to  itself  in  sending  out  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition so  liberally  organized,  will  have  no  reason 
to  be  disappointed  at  the  results.  European  nations 
already  appreciate  it,  and  speak  in  higher  praise 
than  has  yet  been  heard  on  this  side  of  the  waters. 
The  advantages  accruing  to  commerce  alone,  from 
the  large  number  of  surveys  made,  reefs  dicovered 
and  laid  down,  unknown  harbors  examined,  resour- 
ces of  islands  and  countries  investigated,  and  from 
the  permanent  footing  on  which  intercourse  with 
the  Pacific  islands  has  been  placed  by  the  settlement 
of  long-standing  difficulties  and  the  ratification  of 
treaties,  and  the  impression  produced  by  an  armed 
force,  more  than  repay  expenditures.  The  expedi- 
tion has  performed  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  squad- 
ron in  the  Pacific,  and  has  accomplished  in  this  way 
many  fold  more  in  that  ocean  than  any  squadron  that 
ever  left  our  country;  and  if  the  expenses  of  keep- 
ing vessels  in  commission  are  cancelled  on  this  score, 
the  sum  which  remains  for  the  extraordinary  duties 
performed  will  be  but  small. 

“But,  while  we  render  to  those  whose  labors  have 
obtained  the  results  of  the  expedition  their  full  due 
of  credit,  we  cannot  forget  that  there  are  others,  and 
one  in  particular,  whose  zeal  and  untiring  exertions 
in  planning  and  urging  forward  to  its  completion 
this  enterprise,  deserve  more  than  a passing  acknow- 
ledgement. Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds  was  left  behind, 
yet,  though  unrewarded  for  his  efforts  by  the  plea- 
sure of  accompanying  the  expedition  and  adding  to 
its  laurels,  his  distinguished  merits  will  not  be  for- 
gotten or  disregarded  by  his  countrymen.” 
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YErial  navigation  by  steam.-  JThe  London  Adas 
states  that  an  experiment  has  been  tried  by  a professor 
Geolls,  with  an  serial  machine,  constructed  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  projected  by  Mr  Henson.  It 
appears  that  the  gentleman  started  in  his  machine  from 
the  hill  of  Dumbruck,  near  Glasgow,  from  whence  he 
steered  his  course  W.  S.  W.  in  the  direction  of  the  rock 
called  Ailsa  Craig,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  land. 
After  having  attained  an  altitude  of  three  miles  from  the 
earth,  he  began  to  feel  rather  uncomfortable,  and  ac- 
cordingly lowered  the  machine  to  within  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  earth.  So  far  he  describes  the  whole  ex- 
periment to  have  proceeded  favorably,  and  to  have  de- 
monstrated the  possibility  of  terial  travelling.  As  the 
machine  was  progressing  with  rapidity,  its  conductor 
discovered  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  the  ma- 
chinery, and  in  his  confusion  forgot  to  remove  the 
weight  from  the  safety  valve.  The  consequence  was, 
that  several  of  the  pipes  immediately  burst,  which  ren- 
dered the  machine  entirely  unmanageable;  and,  having 
upset  it,  he  descended  with  a fearful  rapidity.  Profes- 
sor Geolls  was,  of  course  in  a state  of  complete  insensi- 
bility. He  was  taken  up  by  a boat  from  a steamer,  and 
having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  expedition,  pro- 
fesses himself  willing  to  undertake  another  of  the  same 
kind  at  any  future  time.  The  machine  was,  of  course, 
lost.’’ 

Whether  this  adventurer  belongs  to  the  line  which  the 
London  Punch  gives  us  the  following  glimpse  of,  we  are 
left  at  a loss  to  determine.  Punch  under  the  caption  of 
the  serial  steam  carriage  says:  “It  is  understood  that  the 
first  line  to  be  established  is  that  to  India,  the  carriages 
leaving  the  top  of  the  Monument,  Fish-street-hill,  every 
morning,  and  taking  five  minutes  at  the  summit  of  the 
Great  Pyramid  for  refreshments,  and  to  allow  the  pas- 
sengers a short  time  to  stretch  their  legs.  From  this 
point  balloons  will  be  continually  starting  for  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  African  Desert.  The  carriage  is 
then  to  proceed  to  India;  thus,  (should  the  weather  be 
not  fog°;y)  affording  to  the  traveller  a delightful  coup 
d’aiil  of  the  most  interesting  countries  of  the  east.  The 
arrangements  are  in  every  respect  very  complete.  Lord 
Brougham  is  understood  to  have  accep'ed  the  office  of 
patron,  being  himself  of  rather  a flighty  nature.  The 
provisions  will  be  carried  easily  in  the  conductor’s  waist- 
coat, as  by  a new  invention  the  essence  of  three  sheep 
can  be  concentrated  into  a small  lozenge.  The  waiting- 
room  for  the  ladies  at  the  Great  Pyramid  is  of  the  most 
commodious  kind,  the  ancient  sepulchral  chamber  of 
King  Cheops  being  fitted  up  in  the  oriental  style  for  that 
purpose.  Passengers  who  should  wish  to  be  dropped  at 
any  of  (he  intermediate  towns  may  be  lowered  by  small 
hand  balloons  at  the  usual  cab-prices.  The  “Rocket” 
terial  steam-carriage  will  start  on  Monday  next  fora 
tour  round  the  comet,  proceeding  by  easy  stages  along 
the  Milky  Way.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  been  engaged  as 
conductor,  being  the  only  person  who  knows  the  exact 
road.” 

American  Provision  Market.  Liverpool  April  28. — 
No  alteration  has  taken  place  in  beef  or  pork,  the  de- 
mand for  which  has  been  altogether  for  ships’  store's. — 
Butter  remains  as  last  noticed.  The  supplies  of  lard  have 
proved  very  large,  and  prices  have  receded  to  33s.  per 
cwt.  There  was  a public  sale  of  American  Cheese,  on 
the  27th,  when  a further  decline  of  2s.  per  cwt.  was  sub- 
mitted to. 

Bank  items.  It  is  said  by  the  Rochester  Democrat,  that 
the  entire  circulation  of  the  Oswego  Bank  will  be  re- 
deemed without  resort  to  the  Safety  Fund.  Its  liabilities 
are  set  down  at  $30,000,  while  its  resources  amount  to 
$190,000.  We  hope  this  statement  is  correct,  for  the 
Safety  Fund  has  more  than  enough  toexhaust  all  its  ener- 
gies hanging  upon  it  already.  It  has  been  placed  by  the 
chancellor  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Stebbins  of  Madison 
county,  as  receiver.  [ N . Y.  Amer. 

Cotton,  London,  April  28.  The  sales  of  the  week 
amount  to  upwards  of  26,000  bales.  The  better  quali- 
ties of  American  are  steady,  but  inferior  has  declined 
nearly  an  eighth.  Further  advices  from  the  Uniied  States 
relative  to  the  weather  for  sowing  the  new  crop  are 
looked  for  with  some  interest.  The  market  presents  no 
striking  feature,  and  is  upon  the  whole  less  buoyant  than 
when  the  Hibernia  sailed. 

Liverpool,  April  28th.  Since  the  18th  inst.  we  have 
had  a further  heavy  import  of  cotton,  making  the  total 
stock  no vi  in  this  port  about  735,000  bales,  against  500,- 
C00  at  same  period  last  season:  the  stock  of  American 
is  about  605,000,  being  an  increase  of  292,000-  bales. 
The  depressing  effect  upon  our  market  of  this  enormous 
supply  has  been  increased  by  the  accounts  from  New 
York  to  the  7th  inst.,  showing  the  still  continued  large 
receipts  into  the  ports  (then  already  amounting  to  1,913,- 
000  bales,)  and  we  have  accordingly  to  report  a further 
decline  of  gd  per  lb.  in  prices,  more  particularly  in  the 
low  and  middling  qualities  which  contrnue  to  be  offered 
in  quantity  beyond  the'demand.  We  should  have  had 
1o  advise  oi  a still  greater  depression  but  for  the  accounts 
by  the  packet  of  the  7th,  more  decided  than  before,  of 
the  unusually  backward  season  in  the  United  States  for 
the  next  crop  which  have  attracted  much  attention  and 
have  doubtless  lessened  in  some  degree  the  pressure  on 
our  own  overweighted  market  and  induced  some  specu- 
lative buying.  The  sales  for  the  week  ended  21st  inst. 
were  31,030  bales,  of  which  5,000  were  taken  on  specu- 
lation, and  for  the  week  ended  thisevening  they  amount 
to  26,130  bales,  5,000  of  it  being  to  speculators.  The 
-quotations  now  are  for  Upland  3|a5t;  faff  ik-  Mobile, 


fair  4|;  Orleans  31a6i;  fair  4|;  and  Tennessee 
and  Alabama  3ja4|d  per  lb. 

The  London  corn  market  continues  depressed.  Prices 
of  flour  nearly  nominal. 

Diplomatic.  William  Henry  Dangerfield,  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  Republic  of  Texas  to  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands,  sailed  from  N.  York  on  Tuesday 
morning  for  Havre,  in  the  packet  Silvie  de  Grasse. 

H.  W.  Hilliard,  charge  d’affairs  of  the  United  States 
to  Belgium,  sailed  from  New  York  on  Tuesday  in  the 
packet  ship  Stephen  Whitney  for  Liverpool. 

Flour.  Prices  continue  as  last  quoted;  in  Baltimore 
$4.18  a $4.25  The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Balti- 
more consisted  of  6,372  bbls.  and  513  half  bbls. 

Hunting.  Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart,  of  Scot* 
land,  and  his  party  of  amateur  hunters,  were  to  leave 
St.  Louis  on  the  3d  instant  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Nag’s  head  The  Norfolk  Herald  states  that  captain 
Campbell  Graham,  of  the  U.  States  Army,  and  Walter 
Gwynn,  esq.  civil  engineer,  have  been  appointed  to  make 
an  examination  with  a view  to  re-opening  Roanoke  In- 
let at  Nag’s  head,  and  establishing  it  as  a permanent 
ship  channel  from  Albemarle  Sound  to  the  Ocean,  and 
report  to  the  government  on  the  practicability  as  well  as 
the  probable  expense  of  the  work. 

Naval.  The  Madisonian  says  that  the  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  has  issued  an  order  authorising  the  en- 
listment of  landsmen  for  the  naval  service.  Captain  J. 
McKeever,  by  naval  order  is  to  command  the  Indepen- 
dence. 

Ohio  7 per  cent,  loan  of  $1,500,000.  “ The  Ohio , 
loan  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  was 
taken,  we  understand,  on  the  following  conditions;  The 
subscribers  were  not  bound  to  take  their  stock  unless 
the  whole  amount  was  subscribed  for.  There  is  to  be 
no  money  paid  immediately,  but  satisfactory  acceptances 
given  in  payable  next  September  in  Ohio  funds.  They 
are  to  be  discounted  at  the  Ohio  banks  as  wanted  by  the 
disbursing  officers.  The  subscribers  have  the  privilege 
of  taking  the  balance  of  the  loan,  $900,000,  anytime 
before  the  middle  of  September  on  the  same  terms. 
Among  the  takers,  we  understand,  are  Jacob  Little  & 
Co.  $150,000;  Peter  Harmony,  $50,000;  Ketchum,  Ro- 
gers & Bennet,  $30,000;  Drew,  Robinson  & Co. 
$25,000,  &c.  &c..  Since  the  loan  vvas  taken  Ohio  sixes 
have  declined  4 per  cent.”  [A.  Y.  Tribune. 

Onions-  A new  kind  has  recently  been  introduced  in- 
to this  country  possessing  the  singular  property  of  pro- 
ducing from  one  onion,  six  or  seven  in  a clump,  under 
ground  similar  to  potatoes.  Mild  as  the  onion  oF  Portu- 
gal, grows  very  large  and  is  easily  cultivated. 

Pennsylvania  relief  notes.  The  Harrisburg  Re- 
porter states  that  the  amount  of  relief  notes  now  in  cir- 
culation, is  $1,594,307,  besides  a number  of  counter- 
feits “equal  to  the  originals.” 

Pigeons.  A gentleman  from  Berrien  informs  us  that 
about  three  miles  and  a half  from  that  village,  the  pi- 
geons have  taken  possession  of  the  woods,  about  five 
miles  square,  where  they  are  nesting,  and  that  there  is 
from  ten  to  seventy-five  nests  on  each  tree.  Large  bran- 
ches of  trees  are  broken  by  them,  and  the  ground  is 
strewed  with  eggs.  On  approaching  the  spot,  one  would 
imagine  that  be  was  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  so  in- 
cessant and  loud  is  their  thunder. 

Niles’  ( Michigan ) Republican. 

Rail  road  items.  Some  lives  were  lost  on  the  5th 
inst.  by  a car  being  thrown  off  the  Charleston,  (Massa- 
chusetts) branch  rail  road. 

Republic  of  Hayti.  “In  the  name  of  the  sovereign 
people — The  provisional  government  having  in  view  that 
the  grand  object  of  the  revolution  is  to  secure  to  the  peo- 
ple the  advantages  of  industry  and  commerce;  to  ad- 
vance the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  rescue  the  coun- 
try from  the  state  of  misery  and  depression  into  which  it 
has  been  plunged  by  the  policy  of  the  government,  the 
advisory  council  decree  as  follows: 

Art.  1.  The  ports  of  St.  Marc,  Port  de  Paix,  Aquin, 
Mirngoane,  and  Anse  d’Huinault  are  free  and  open  to 
foreign  commerce. 

There  are  three  additional  articles  which  merely  es- 
tablish the  officers  of  the  above  ports.  This  decree  is 
dated  Port  au  Prince,  April  17,  1813. 

Another  decree  dated  April  12,  1813,  makes  the  mari- 
time and  commercial  relations  free  between  Hayti  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  with  whom  they  trade,  in  order 
to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  restrictive  policy  of  the  late 
government  had  caused.  [ N . Y.  Cour. 

Richard  Arkwright  died  on  the  23d  ult.  He  was 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  spin- 
ning machine.  He  was  the  richest  commoner  in  Eng- 
land, and  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  holder  of  British 
stocks  in  the  world. 

Santa  Fe  traders.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chroni- 
cle states  that  the  permission  of  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington,  to  authorise  the  escort  of  the  U.  S.  dra- 
goons, detailed  by  Col.  Kearney  for  the  protection  of  the 
expedition,  to  accompany  the  traders  through  the  Mex- 
ican territory  to  Santa  Fe,  has  been  refused;  and  that 
instructions  have  been  issued,  prohibiting  the  U.  States 
troops,  under  any  circumstances,  from  crossing  the 
boundary  line  into  Mexico. 

Sheriff  of  New  York.  Sheriff  Hart  was  taken  into 
custody  by  the  coroner  on  the  12  inst.  on  numerous  writs 
issued  by  persons, having  executions  in  his  hands  for  col- 
lection. 


Sloops  of  war.  Preparatory  orders  have  been  issued 
to  commence  building  as  early  as  practicable  a first  class 
sloop  of  war-at  each  of  our  navy  yards,  viz;  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton and  Norfolk.  Six  in  all. 

[Army  and  Navy  Chronicle. 

Smuglers  caught.  Seizures  of  dry  goods  to  a consi- 
derable amount  have  been  made  by  collector  Brooks,  of 
Detroit,  and  the  parties  are  in  custody. 

Specie.  It  is  computed  that  two  a half  millions  of 
dollars  will  reach  this  country  from  England  in  all  this 
month. 

Steamers.  The  Great  Britain,  to  trade  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool,  is  to  be  launched  at  Bristol  on  the 
1st  June.  Prince  Albert  is  to  see  the  show. 

Stocks.  American  stocks  in  England  declined  upon 
the  reception  of  Mr- Secretary  Young’s  repudiation  let- 
ter to  the  legislature  of  New  York.  New  York  Jives, 
went  down  to  85.  (They  commanded  95  in  N.  York.) 
Ohio  sixes  went  down  to  65 — in  New  York  they  com- 
manded 87  a 88;  Pennsylvania  sixes  offered  at  38;  in 
Philadelphia  they  commanded  46J. 

Tobacco.  The  price  of  Maryland  tobacco  has  some- 
what improved,  and  all  qualities  of  Maryland  now  find 
a ready  market.  Inferior  and  common  $2,50  to  $3,50; 
middling  to  good  4 to  $5;  good  6,50  a $8;  fine  8 a $12. 

Of  Ohio  tobacco,  very  little  is  left  on  hand,  and  it  is 
in  demand.  Middling  $3  a 4,50;  good  $5  a 6;  fine  red 
wrapping  $,50  a 10;  fine  yellow  $7,50  a 10;  extra  wrap- 
pery  $11  a 13.  Kentucky  $3,25  a $7.  The  inspections 
of  the  week  comprise  741  hhds.  Maryland,  279  hhds. 
Ohio,  117  hhds.  Kentucky,  and  2 hhds.  Pennsylvania. 

Trade  of  Quebec,  May  11.  The  total  number  of  ar- 
rivals at  this  port,  from  Europe,  since  the  opening  of  the 
navigation,  now  amount  to  83,  of  which,  no  less  than 
32  are  laden  with  coals,  18  with  general  cargoes,  5 with 
salt,  1 with  salt  and  iron,  1 with  bricks,  and  26  in  bal- 
last. The  total  number  of  arrivals,  on  the  11th  May, 
1842,  was  17. 

Treasury  notes  embezzled.  We  learn  from  the 
New  Orleans  papers,  that  a number  of  treasury  notes, 
supposed  to  amount  to  about  $130,000,  which  had  been 
received  in  payment  of  duties,  &c.  and  were  cancelled, 
and  packed  up,  and  as  was  supposed,  mailed  to  the 
U.  S.  treasury  at  Washington,  several  months  since,  but 
which  never  reached  that  destination,  have  at  length 
been  ferreted  out  by  lire  agents  of  the  government,  who 
ascertain  that  the  evidence  of  their  having  been  cancel- 
led, has  been  dexterously  effaced,  and  that  instead  of 
mailing  them,  they  have  been  put  into  circulation,  and 
are  now  out.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  it  seems, 
has  decided  not  to  receive  them,— but  whether  the  em- 
bezzling a treasury  note  will  justify  the  government  in 
refusing  to  pay  it,  any  more  than  a Dank  or  an  individu- 
al would  be  authorized  to  refuse  to  pay  a note  in  the 
hands  of  an  innocent  person,  because  it  may  have  been 
previously  stolen,  is  questionable. 

Three  persons  from  New  Orleans  were  arrested  a few 
days  since  in  the  city  of  Washington,  charged  with  the 
embezzlement.  Immediately  after  their  arrest,  and  whilst 
under  examination,  officers  arrived  from  New  Orleans 
in  pursuit  of  them.  They  are  now  in  jail  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  above  inci- 
dent, another  instance  of  the  same  character  is  announc- 
ed to  have  occurred  at  Washington,  in  which  R.  P. 
Dowden,  a clerk  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  the  trea- 
sury, is  said  to  be  implicated.  He  has  been  arrested,  ex- 
amined, imprisoned,  and  is  now  out  under  bail  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500.  The  amount  of  the  notes  embez- 
zled in  this  case  is  stated  to  be  $600. 

Wheat.  About  16,000  bushels  weve  received  by  the 
Tide  Water  canal,  and  sold  at  Baltimore  last  week  at 
from  100  to  102  cents. 

Wood,  to  the  value  of  40  or  $50,000,  was  consumed 
last  week  on  Long  Island,  occasioned  by  sparks  from 
the  L.  I.  rail  road  cars.  The  fire  extended  over  a space 
of  seven  miles  square.  1500  to  2000  cords  of  wood  ready 
lor  market  were  destroyed. 

Y UCATAN,  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  ARMY.  Advices 
from  Sisal  to  the  2d  inst.  mention  the  surrender  of  the 
Mexican  army  at  Merida.  The  Mexican  force,  consist- 
ing of  2,000  men,  attacked  the  town  of  Merida  on  the 
21sc  April,  and  were  bravely  repulsed  by  the  Yucatecos, 
and  alierwards  entirely  routed.  The  terms  of  surren- 
der were  that  the  Mexicans  were  to  give  up  their  artille- 
ry and  ammunition.  Each  man  was  allowed  to  keep 
his  musket  and  three  rounds  of  cartridges-  They  were 
to  proceed  to  Telchac,  and  to  embark  within  twelve 
days  for  Tampico.  A gentleman  who  left  Merida  on 
the  morning  of  the  1st  inst.  informs  the  editors  of  the 
New  Orleans  Republican,  that  on  the  night  previous  to 
his  leaving,  2, 4B0  Yueatanesejefr  that  place  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Telchac.  to  enforce  the  departure  of  the  Mexi- 
cans within  the  given  time,  or  in  default  to  make  them 
prisoners.  It  was  believed  that  inasmuch  as  there  were 
no  vessels  at  Telchac  to  receive  the  Mexican  troops,  they 
would  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Yucatanese.  Th  . 
war  in  Yucatan  may  now  be  considered  as  at  an  end. 

The  Texan  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Com- 
modore Moore,  arrived  off  Campeachy  on  the  morning 
of  the  27th  ult.  In  rounding  the  point,  some  distance 
from  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  they  got  becalmed, 
when  the  Mexican  steamers,  Montezuma  and  Guada- 
loupe,  which  were  in  sight  at  the  time,  bore  down  and 
commenced  firing  upon  them.  Alter  exchanging  lour 
or  five  broadsides,  the  steamers  were  beaten  off.  The 
Texan  ships  experienced  no  damage  whatever,  and  ar- 
rived the  same  day  at  Campeacby. 
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“RELIEF  OF  THE  STATES.”  The  prominent 
position,  which  the  project  so  indefatigabJy  urged  by 
William  Cost  Johnson,  one  of  the  representatives 
in  congress  from  the  state  of  Maryland,  for  relief  of 
the  states  of  the  Union  from  their  present  financial 
embarrassments(  has  received  by  its  having  been  a- 
dopted  and  recommended  by  numerous  public  meet- 
ings, as  well  as  advocated  by  men  of  the  first  talent, 
gives  it  a claim  to  serious  consideration.  Mr.  John- 
son during  the  late  session  of  congress,  published 
his  views  upon  the  subject  in  a series  of  letters 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Baltimore  American,  over 
his  signature.  These  have  since  been  revised  and 
republished  in  five  numbers  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer. In  order  to  afford  our  readers  at  one  view 
the  plan,  and  arguments  of  its  author,  we  have  in- 
serted the  whole  five  in  this  number  of  the  Regis- 
ter, together  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  letter  to  Governor 
Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  subject.  Though 
we  are  not  converts  to  the  project,  we  must  say  that 
Mr.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  zeal, 
intrepidity,  and  talent,  which  he  has  brought  to  sus- 
tain it. 


FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Caledonia  reached  Boston  on  the  19th 
inst.  in  14  days  and  10  hours  from  Liverpool.  She 
had  73  passengers  to  Halifax,  landed  15  there,  and 
brought  66  to  Boston,  and  brought  London  dates  to 
the  3d,  and  Liverpool  to  the  4th  inst.  Nothing  of 
importance  had  transpired.  Trade  generally  re- 
mained dull.  Money  plenty  and  seeking  employment. 
Seasons  favorable,  with  a promise  of  an  early  and 
abundant  harvest. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  the  aspect  of  af- 
fairs is  about  the  same  as  at  the  sailing  of  the  Great 
Western.  Ships  for  the  United  States  are  mostly 
empty,  or  in  ballast.  No  goods  or  passengers  were 
leaving  for  America,  and  freight  was  never  known 
to  be  so  low.  The  last  three  packets,  the  19th  ult., 
the  25th  ult.,  and  the  1st  inst.  had  only  taken  out 
in  “rough  freight  and  dead  weight,”  conjointly, 
about  .£560. 

A great  anti-corn  law  conference  was  advertised 
to  be  held  in  London  on  the  9th  May,  to  which  de- 
puties had  already  been  appointed  from  all  parts  of 
“the  Three  Kingdoms.” 

It  was  stated  that  nearly  500,000  persons  had 
passed  through  the  Thames  Tunnel  since  its  com- 
pletion 

A chartist  meeting  at  Hull  was  recently  dispersed 
by  the  authorities,  and  the  orator  on  the  occasion 
seized  and  bound  over  for  trial  on  a charge  of  sedi- 
tion. 

O’Connor  and  the  other  chartists  tried  at  the  late 
Lancaster  Assizes,  together  with  White,  who  was 
tried  at  Warwick,  aDd  Cooper  who  was  tried  at 
Stafford,  have  received  notice  to  appear  at  the 
Queen’s  Bench  on  Thursday,  May  4,  to  receive  judg- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  completed  his  74th  year 
on  the  1st  of  May. 

Lord  Brougham  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  Pans  on  the  26th  ult. 

A large  number  of  tenants  on  the  Blenheim  es- 
tates in  Oxfordshire  had  quitted  their  farms — and 
dissatisfaction  among  the  tenantry  of  England,  on 
account  of  the  high  rents,  was  growing  daily  more 
apparent. 

By  the  returns,  nearly  complete,  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  it  is  fully  ascer- 
tained that  a complete  revolution  had  been  made  in 
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the  character  of  that  body,  and  that  the  schismatics 
had  been  entirely  defeated. 

Count  D’Orsay.  This  distinguished  nobleman  has 
disappeared  from  society.  It  was  at  first  given  out 
that  he  had  gone  on  a visit  to  a noble  friend  in  Dur- 
ham, but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  he  has  actual- 
ly left  Liverpool  in  a packet  ship  for  New  York. 

Ireland.  The  affairs  of  Ireland  are  assuming  a 
highly  interesting  and  important  character.  The  ex- 
citement on  the  subject  of  repeal  runs  exceedingly 
high,  and,  added  to  the  disaffection  of  the  tenantry 
in  other  respects,  bids  fair  to  blow  up  the  flame  of 
revolution  in  good  earnest. 

House  of  Commons,  Tuesday,  May  2. 

Thanks  of  the  Commons  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton. The  subject  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  said  he  had  ori- 
ginally intended  this  motion  as  an  amendment  to  that 
which  had  been  made  before  caster  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston in  condemnation  of  the  treaty,  and  defeated  by 
the  counting  out  of  the  house.  Disapproving,  as  he 
did,  the  warlike  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  was 
anxious  to  record  his  dissent  from  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  lord  on  this  particular  subject. 
His  present  course  might  be  a novel  one:  if  it  was 
erroneous,  he  took  the  whole  blame  of  it  to  himself, 
for  he  had  consulted  no  one;  but  when  he  so  often 
saw  the  thanks  of  parliament  bestowed  upon  men 
who  had  succeeded  in  military  operations,  he  could 
not  but  wish  to  see  a mark  of  approbation  bestowed 
upon  more  peaceful  services.  The  subject  of  the 
boundary  line  was  one  upon  which  gross  ignorance 
had  long  prevailed,  and  out  of  that  ignorance  there 
had  arisen  much  misunderstanding.  He  believed 
that,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  the  British  claim  was  well  founded;  but  the 
letter  of  that  treaty  did  certainly  furnish  very  argu- 
able grounds  to  America.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
said  that  our  concessions  respecting  this  boundary 
had  been  attended  by  loss  and  dishonor  to  England, 
but  had  not  made  out  either.  He  himself  had  ori- 
ginally disapproved  the  treaty,  but  he  had  found 
himself  mistaken,  and  would  not  persevere  in  his 
error.  He  commented  successively  upon  the  six 
main  articles  of  the  treaty,  commending  them  a3 
fair  and  beneficial  settlements  of  the  points  to  which 
they  respectively  related.  As  to  the  quantity  of  ter- 
ritory now  allotted  to  each  of  the  two  powers,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  small  ground  to  complain;  for  the 
noble  lord  had  himself  been  willing  to  divide  the  de- 
batable land  equally,  which  would  have  given  3,375,- 
000  acres  to  each,  and  the  only  abatement  admitted 
by  Lord  Ashburton  was  in  accepting  3,337,000  acres; 
the  difference  which  he  had  conceded  consisting 
however,  of  some  of  the  worst  and  most  useless  land 
in  the  world.  As  to  the  opening  of  the  rivers,  he 
was  persuaded  that  England  would  be  at  least  as 
much  a gainer  by  the  free  navigation  as  America.  A 
great  benefit  had  been  effected  also  in  the  agreement 
obtained  from  America,  that  any  future  disputes 
which  might  arise  out  of  transactions  between  this 
country  and  any  one  of  the  individual  states  should 
be  settled  with  England,  not  by  that  individual  state, 
but  by  the  federal  government,  so  as  henceforth  to 
exclude  the  dangers  of  local  excitement  and  irrita- 
tion. He  quoted  the  correspondence  of  the  foreign 
office  in  August,  1841,  to  show  that  at  the  time  when 
the  late  government  were  quitting  office,  this  country 
and  America  were  actually  on  the  very  verge  of 
commencing  hostilities;  and  he  considered  it  to  be 
matter  of  great  good  fortune  that  those  hostilities 
had  been  prevented  through  the  kindly  feeling  which 
the  Americans  entertained  for  Lord  Ashburton.  He 
was  satisfied  that  this  result  could  not  have  been 
achieved  but  by  settling  a conventional  line;  for  the 
discrepancies  of  the  numerous  maps  had  made  it  im- 
possible that  the  actual  line  should  be  ascertained. 
It  was  not  an  immaterial  circumstance  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  highly  approved  by  the  people  of  all 
parties  in  British  North  America.  No  two  coun- 
tries could  be  more  useful  to  one  another  than  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  and  it  was  therefore 
of  great  importance  to  both  that  their  relations 
should  have  been  thus  amicably  settled.  He  desired 
the  house  to  observe  that  there  were  many  pre- 
cedents of  thanks  voted  by  the  house  for  civil  ser- 
vices, and  those  precedents  he  shortly  enumerat- 
ed. 

After  some  remarks  from  Dr-  Bowring,  sir  Charles 
Napier,  Mr.  B.  Escott,  and  sir  Howard  Douglas — 


Lord  Stanley  said  that  the  government  would  not, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  have  departed 
from  precedent,  in  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  house 
to  a negotiator,  however  successful;  but  the  ungene- 
rous attack  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  moving 
cause  of  securing  to  Lord  Ashburton  the  unpreceden- 
ted honor  of  such  a vote.  Mr.  Macaulay  had  con- 
tended that  Lord  Ashburton  had  cast  a stain  on  Bri- 
tish diplomacy;  yet  to  night  it  was  admitted  that  the 
treaty  was  not  so  bad  a one  after  all,  and  the  only 
objection  taken  was  to  the  unprecedented  nature  of 
the  motion.  There  never  had  been  a treaty  conclud- 
ed in  the  face  of  greater  difficulties,  or  which  had 
more  effectually  removed  the  chances  of  a disas- 
trous war  between  two  countries,  every  blow  of 
which  would  recoil  on  both.  In  a few  months  Lord 
Ashburton  had  concluded  the  settlement  of  a dispute 
which  Lord  Palmerston  for  several  years  had  suc- 
cessfully protracted;  even  the  Madawaska  settle- 
ment, about  which  so  much  was  now  said,  was  one 
of  the  objects  which  the  noble  lord,  when  in  office, 
had  vainly  offered,  in  order  to  induce  the  U.  States 
to  accept  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
Lord  Ashburton  had  entered  on  his  task  after  the 
question  had  been  embroiled  by  the  management  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  after  separate  states  were 
committing  themselves  on  the  subject  by  strong  re- 
solutions to  support  the  claims  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  in  six  months  he  brought  it  to  a con- 
clusion. Nor  had  the  poble  lord  or  the  government 
compromised  the  question  of  the  right  of  search, 
though  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  imitate  the  superci- 
lious style  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  addressing  a peo- 
ple at  once  strong  and  sensitive,  and  on  a subject  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  The  United  States  did  not  recog- 
nise the  right  of  search,  but  they  agreed  that  it 
might  be  exercised  under  certain  conditions  of  re- 
medy for  injury.  The  very  convention  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Ashburton  treaty  was  similar  to  a propo- 
sition made  by  Lord  Palmeiston  in  1839,  yet  he  now 
turned  round  and  said  that  it  was  a step  in  the  wrong 
direction!  The  case  of  McLeod,  which  the  present 
government,  on  entering  office,  had  found  to  be  so 
imminent  and  dangerous,  had  been  successfully  set- 
tled, and  its  recurrence  provided  against.  Lord 
Ashburton  had,  in  fact,  obtained  a better  military 
boundary  than  under  the  award  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands;  he  had  procured  the  enactment  of  a 
law  which  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  irritat- 
ing questions,  and  he  made  no  concession  dishonora- 
ble or  disadvantageous  to  the  country.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  house  would  mark  its  sense  of  his 
high  merits,  and  of  the  party  attack  which  had  been 
made  on  him,  by  supporting  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Hume. 

Lord  John  Russell  was  surprised  that  the  govern- 
ment never  thought  of  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Lord 
Ashburton’s  reputation  and  honor  until  a gentleman 
came  to  their  aid  who  was  so  little  disposed  to  uphold 
the  honor  of  this  country  that  he  was  the  correspon- 
dent of  one  of  the  chief  rebels  in  the  Canadian  insur- 
rection. The  precedents  adduced  by  Mr.  Hume  for 
his  motion  were  not  very  apposite;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear as  if  the  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr. 
Macaulay,  on  the  former  discussion  on  this  subject, 
had  produced  so  powerful  an  effect  that  they  could 
only  be  met  by  resolutions,  passed  without  precedent 
by  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  right  of  search, 
asserted  by  this  country  and  denied  by  America,  had 
not  been  settled  by  the  Ashburton  treaty — the  very 
convention  on  the  subject  of  repressing  the  slave 
trade,  which  that  treaty  contained,  had  already  been 
the  cause  of  producing  an  excitement  in  France 
which  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  M.  Guizot  to 
allay.  Without  going  into  all  the  complicated  de- 
tails of  the  boundary  question,  he  declared  his  con- 
viction that  the  tone  adopted  in  the  negotiations  was 
not  only  calculated  to  lower  us  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world,  but  had  actually  done  so,  and  had  pro- 
duced the  impression  that  our  claims  had  only  to  be 
resisted  in  order  to  compel  concessions.  An  ultima- 
tum had  been  proposed  and  abandoned  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton, who  had  claimed  the  Madawaska  settlement, 
and  had  resigned  it,  as  well  as  the  definite  proposi- 
tion of  a river  boundary,  at  the  bidding  of  Mr. 
Webster,  in  a manner  not  calculated  to  sustain  the 
honor  of  this  country.  Lord  Ashburton  was  notun- 
like Moses  in  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  whose  suc- 
cessful bargain  ended  in  a case  of  shagreen  specta- 
cles. One  of  the  first  results  in  America  of  the 
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treaty  of  Washington  was  the  passing  of  a bill  to 
seize  the  Oregon  territory — a plain  effect  of  the  want 
of  upholding  the  dignity  of  Britain.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  censure  with  severity  the  expression  of 
Lord  Ashburton,  in  terming  Boston  the  “cradle  of 
American  liberty.”  He  rather  rejoiced  that  the  Ame- 
ricans appreciated  the  noble  struggles  of  their  fore- 
fathers; but  while  he  wished  to  see  the  bonds  strength- 
ened between  the  two  countries,  he  did  not  think  the 
treaty  had  done  so. 

Sir  R.  Peel  censured  the  conduct  of  Lords  Pal- 
merston and  Russell,  and  their  friends,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  ruin  the  character  of  Lord  Ashburton,  who, 
actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  had  undertaken  this 
difficult  negotiation.  Mr.  Hume’s  support  had  not 
always  been  so  indifferent  to  the  late  government. — 
Was  it  creditable  to  public  men  to  pursue  the  course 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  noble  lord?  The 
government  was  taunted  with  violating  precedent  by 
adopting  the  motion;  but  when  Mr.  Canning’s  policy 
with  respect  to  Spain  was  questioned,  he  refused, 
contrary  to  his  original  intention,  to  permit  the  mo- 
tion to  be  withdrawn  without  a definite  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  house.  The  question  was  not, 
on  the  present  occasion,  about  the  giving  up  of  a 
Madawaska  settlement,  or  of  a particular  boundary; 
it  w'as  one  involving  peace  and  war,  on  an  irritating 
dispute  which,  in  spite  of  negotiation,  had  lasted  for 
half  a century.  As  to  the  right  of  search,  Lord 
Palmerston  had  authorised  the  capture  of  American 
vessels,  which  had  produced  so  much  excitement  in 
the  United  States,  and  had  rendered  the  question  a 
difficult  one;  and  the  convention  in  the  treaty  secured 
for  five  years  the  co-operation  of  a joint  squadron 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  He  believed  that  the  Oregon  dispute 
would  be  settled  ere  long,  as  well  as  that  of  the  right 
of  search;  and,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals to  excite  animosities,  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
treaty  of  Washington  would  lead  to  relations  of  ami- 
ty and  good  will  between  the  two  countries.  He  cal- 
led on  the  house,  therefore,  viewing  the  difficulties 
which  Lord  Ashburton  had  successfully  overcome,  to 
depart  from  ordinary  precedent  in  passing  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Palmerston  remarked  that  the  argument  used 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  former 
debate  on  this  subject,  was  that  if  a vote  of  censure 
were  moved,  he  would  meet  it  with  one  of  approba- 
tion. No  vote  of  censure  had  been  moved;  yet  the 
unprecedented  course  was  adopted  of  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks.  He  had  shown  that  the  treaty  in- 
volved a surrender  of  our  rights,  and  was  not  ad- 
vantageous to  this  country,  but  he  would  not  now 
repeat  his  arguments.  The  present  government  were 
rather  partial  to  following  the  example  of  the  late 
one,j  but  in  doing  so  they  frequently  did  not  see 
the  principle  on  which  they  had  proceeded,  and 
therefore  imitated  them  wrongly.  The  late  govern- 
ment had  proposed  a conventional  line  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  disputed  boundary,  and  it  would  have 
been  well  if  it  had  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
treaty.  He  disclaimed  all  intention  of  insulting  the 
American  flag  by  using  the  phrase  “a  bit  of  bunt- 
ing,” which  had  reference  not  to  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  but  to  piratical  and  fraudulent  attempts  to 
sail  under  it;  and  he  explained  the  circumstances 
under  which  suspected  American  vessels  had  been 
captured  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  our  cruisers.  It 
had  been  eflected  through  a voluntary  arrangement 
between  the  naval  officers  of  both  countries,  but, 
being  disallowed  by  the  American  government,  was 
immediately  stopped  by  his  orders.  But  the  con- 
vention in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  for  joint  co- 
operation between  the  squadrons  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, would  not  prove  effectual  for  checking  the 
slave  trade.  The  government  had  not  stood  up  very 
manfully  for  their  negotiator,  in  leaving  him  to  the 
attentions  of  Mr.  Hume;  the  principle  on  which  he 
had  proceeded,  of  concession  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
had  been  repudiated  by  so  great  a lover  of  peace  as 
Mr.  Fox.  Even  admitting  that  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington was  advantageous  to  the  country,  it  remained 
to  be  shown  that  the  merit  was  due  to  the  negotiator, 
and  there  was  no  precedent  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  a 
diplomatist,  which  would  lower  the  characters  of  the 
house,  by  dragging  a majority  through  the  dirt,  in  ap- 
probation of  an  unwise  and  disadvantageous  treaty. 

Mr.  Hume  said  a few  words  in  reply.  He  did  not 
think  that  any  proceedings  of  his  would  have  so  stir- 
red up  the  noble  lords;  and  the  spirit  now  evinced 
convinced  him  that,  had  they  been  in  office,  we  should 
have  been  embroiled  with  America. 

Lord  Palmerston  concluded  the  debate  in  a speech 
of  some  length,  &c.  Also  assailed  the  proposition 
for  a vote  of  thanks  as  contrary  to  all  precedent, 
even  to  that  set  by  ministers  themselves  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  to  whom  a vote  of  thanks 
had  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  wa3  a civil 
functionary,  &.C. 


On  a division,  the  motion  was  carried  by  238  against 
96. 


FRANCE. 


The  Moniteur  publishes  the  return  of  the  imports 
of  merchandise  into  France  during  the  month  of 
March  last,  the  duties  on  which  produced  12,157,371f. 

The  Havre  theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Fri- 
day night,  the  28th  ult.  when  Mr.  Fortier,  the  mana- 
ger, who  resides  in  apartments  attached  to  the  thea- 
tre, lost  his  life. 

Massacre  op  the  governor  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands  and  suite.  We  regret  to  state,  that  very 
melancholy  intelligence  has  just  been  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  new  French  settlement  in  the  Paci- 
fic by  a merchant  vessel,  the  Sarah  Ann  schooner, 
which  left  Otaheite  on  the  23d  of  October. 

It  appears  that  the  French  governor  of  the  Mar- 
quesas, with  fourteen  attendants,  had  been  on  a visit 
to  the  native  king,  Nicahevar,  where  they  had  been 
hospitably  entertained,  and  suspecting  no  danger, 
they  left  his  residence  to  return  to  the  French  station, 
without  probably  taking  proper  precaution  against 
the  treachery  of  the  natives.  They  were  attacked 
on  the  way,  and  the  governor  and  fourteen  persons 
were  killed.  This  unfortunate  event  proves  the  un- 
friendly disposition  of  the  natives;  but  what  will  it 
avail  them!  The  French  government  will  instantly 
send  out  a sufficient  force  to  crush  all  opposition. 

[ Liverpool  Albion. 

GERMANY. 

Frankfort,  April  21.  Notwithstanding  all  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Rhenish  journals,  the  accession  of  Ha- 
nover to  the  Customs  Union  will  not  soon  take  place; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  affirm  that  all  steps  to 
bring  it  about  have  been  suspended.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  can  positively  state  that  an  union  of  all  the 
German  states,  with  a view  to  a common  code  of 
maritime  law,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a flag,  is  in 
contemplation,  and  that  Austria  and  Prussia  both 
take  an  equal  interest  in  such  an  union. 

Colonization.  The  Koln  Zcitung  lately  published 
a correspondence  from  Mentz,  from  which  it  appear- 
ed that  persons  of  rank  in  Germany  had  joined  toge- 
ther in  the  purchase  of  some  extensive  tracts  of  land 
in  Texas,  destined  as  settlements  for  German  emi- 
grants. This  proves  to  be  correct.  Twenty-four 
princes  and  other  persons  of  high  rank,  among  whom 
are  the  duke  of  Nassau  and  the  prince  of  Linange, 
have  commenced  the  execution  of  this  grand  scheme. 
The  two  agents  who  concluded  the  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory are.  already  on  their  way  back  to  Europe. — 
Should  this  first  experiment  prove  successful,  the 
plan  will  speedily  receive  a greater  extension. 

The  German  papers  give  an  account  of  an  extra- 
ordinary extension  of  the  cold  water  system  in  the 
person  of  a young  woman  of  23  years  of  age,  who, 
for  eleven  years,  has  subsisted  entirely  on  cold  spring 
water!  A committee  of  physicians  has  been  formed 
to  investigate  the  case,  which  has  attracted  a great 
deal  of  attention  in  Munich,  where  the  girl  is  residing. 

The  estate  of  Bronte,  granted  to  Lord  Nelson  by 
the  king  of  Naples,  is  now  a subject  of  litigation  in 
the  court  of  chancery.  The  case  involves  questions 
in  civil,  Sicilian,  and  municipal  law,  such  as  never 
occurred  in  any  previous  case.  The  estate  includes 
a part  of  Mount  Etna. 

SPAIN. 


No  progess  appears  to  be  made  in  the  formation 
of  a new  cabinet,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
appearances,  the  popularity  of  Espartero  is  decided- 
ly on  the  wane. 

The  latest  news  from  Madrid  is  to  April  24th. 
There  had  still  been  no  change  of  ministry,  and  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  was  not  yet 
chosen,  the  house  being  still  engaged  in  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  election  returns. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons  on  the  3d  instant 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Borthwick,  sir  R.  Peel  stated  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  either  England 
or  France  to  place  unnecessary  restraint  on  Don 
Carlos;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I hey  thought  that  an 
unqualified  liberation  of  the  prince  would  interfere 
with  the  tranquility  of  Spain. 

GREECE. 


We  see  it  stated  in  a letter  from  Athens,  that  King 
Otho  threatens  to  abdicate  his  throne,  unless  the  most 
potent  sovereigns  of  Europe  who  placed  him  where 
he  is,  shall  lend  him  more  money. 

PERSIA. 

At  the  last  accounts  from  Bagdad,  serious  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  of  another  collision  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Turkish  troops.  The  latter 
were  concentrated  at  Bagdad,  thirty  thousand  strong 
and  there  was  about  an  equal  force  at  Erzerum.  The 
pasha  at  Bagdad  has  received  orders  to  occupy,  at  all 
hazards,  the  former  positions  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia. 

TURKEY  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  autograph  correspondence  between  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  and  the  sultan,  on  the  affairs  of  Ser- 
via,  which  has  just  come  to  hand,  is  made  up  of  two 


interesting  state  papers.  The  correspondence  ex- 
hibits the  designs  of  Russia  on  Turkey  in  a more  undis- 
guised point  of  view,  and  in  a more  unequivocal  and  au- 
dacious language,  than  any  previous  manifestation. 

An  extraordinary  express  from  Paris,  under  date 
of  May  7 states  that  “The  affairs  of  Servia  are  ar- 
ranged. The  Divan  has  conceded  all  the  demands 
of  Russia.  Prince  Georgewitch  is  to  abdicate,  his 
councillors  and  Kiamil  to  quit  Servia,  and  a new 
election  to  take  place,  probably  in  favor  of  Prince  Mi- 
losch.”  “An  attempt  was  made  at  Milan  to  assas- 
sinate the  viceroy,  which  failed.” 

CIRCASSIA. 

The  rumor,  heretofore  given,  that  Russia  was  pre- 
paring a great  expedition  against  Circassia,  is  con- 
firmed by  farther  accounts.  The  emperor,  it  is  said, 
is  determined  not  to  protract  this  useless  war  much 
longer;  and  if  the  powerful  expedition  now  on  foot 
does  not  prove  successful,  he  will  acknowledge  the 
right  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  to  govern  themselves. 
A strict  blockade  is  to  be  enforced  along  the  Black 
sea.  and  the  whole  Russian  army  along  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  and  a large  portion  of  the  garrisons,  are 
to  be  drawn  into  the  expedition.  • 

CHINA. 

Thirteen  days  later  from  Canton.  By  the  ship  Ann 
McKim,  Captain  Vasmar,  in  the  short  passage  of  95 
days  from  Macao  dates  to  the  15th  of  February,  are 
received  at  New  York. 

Thus  far  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  has  been  unsuccessful 
in  his  attempt  to  negotiate  a commercial  treaty , and  had 
returned  to  Macao  from  Hong  Kong  on  the  4th  Feb. 

The  Hong  Kong  Press  of  the  11th,  says:  “Accounts 
from  Canton  represent  business  there  as  exclusively 
dull;  in  fact  it  had  not  fairly  commenced  since  the 
new  year’s  holidays.  No  sales  of  imports  could  be 
made,  and  about  450  chops  of  teas  remained  unsold. 
There  seems  no  likelihood  of  any  change  in  duties 
taking  place  this  season.” 

It  was  reported,  and  the  Press  believes  on  good 
authority,  that  a very  numerous  deputation  of  the 
people  of  Canton  and  its  vicinity,  waited  on  the  im- 
perial commissioner  Elepoo,  to  urge  him  to  expel  the 
English  from  Canton  altogether.  The  deputation,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  respectable  people  and  men  of  in- 
fluence,is  said  to  have  metwithakindreceptionfrom 
the  imperial  commissioner. 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  written  a letter  to  the 
British  merchants,  requesting  information  to  aid  him 
in  adjusting  the  new  tariff.  In  reply,  the  merchants 
say,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Consoo  charges  must  be 
effected,  and  state  “that  Consoo  charges  to  an  extent 
nearly  sufficient  in  a single  season  to  pay  the  balance 
actually  due  the  British  government,  still  continue  to 
be  levied  by  the  Hong  merchants,  according  to  former 
practice,  and  that  the  existing  regulations  of  the  port 
of  Canton  precludes  our  carrying  on  business  except 
with  that  body.” 

They  also  enquire  whether,  in  the  event  of  new 
debts  being  incurred  by  the  Hong  merchants  to  the 
foreigners,  it  is  understood  that  the  government  still 
continues  to  guarantee  the  payment  in  case  of  need, 
and  whether  such  responsibility  will  continue  in  force 
until  the  new  system  of  trade  be  declared  to  be  in  force. 

To  this  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  replied:  “I  have  hi- 
therto considered  that  by  the  payment  of  .£3,000,000 
the  government  of  China  absolves  itself  from  all 
past  and  prospective  responsibility  as  to  insolvent  or 
bankrupt  Hongs,  and  that  any  balance  due  by  those 
Hongs  which  shall  continue  solvent  to  the  end  of  the 
present  system  will  have,  in  the  event  of  disputes,  to 
be  recovered  by  the  usual  legal  process,  through  the 
medium  of  her  majesty’s  consul  at  Canton.  “I  can- 
not at  all  consider  that  the  Consoo  charges  are  solely 
levied  to  meet  such  claims,  but  I admit  that  there  is 
a good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  I shall  now  bring  the  matter  to  the  special  no- 
tice of  the  imperial  commissioner,  and  also  submit 
it  for  the  consideration  and  commands  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s government.  In  the  meantime,  it. is,  I feel,  al- 
most superfluous  forme  to  recommend  that  do  sort 
of  increased  or  prospective  speculations,  likely  to  cause 
balances,  should  be  entered  into  at  this  moment.” 

This  lookswery  little  like  a peaceful  and  satisfac- 
tory termination  of  a treaty. 

The  American  merchant  ships  Lintin  and  Lema, 
belonging  to  the  American  firm  of  Messrs.  Russell 
& Co.,  have  both  been  recently  sold  to  the  Provin- 
cial Authorities  of  Canton.  They  are  to  be  armed 
and  manned  and  added  to  the  Chinese  navy. 

\Hong  Kong  Gazette. 

The  French  sloop  of  war  Favorite,  Captain  Page, 
has  returned  from  Whampoa.  The  Canton  authori- 
ties have  expressed  their  utmost  anxiety  to  give 
every  satisfaction  for  the  attack  made  upon  Captain 
Cecille  and  his  party  on  the  Lappa.  Four  men  have 
been  taken  and  sent  to  the  Casa  Bianca  authorities, 
to  be  tried.  If  found  guilty,  the  punishment  is  to  in- 
flicted on  the  spot  where  the  offence  was  committed. 
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Passages  from  Hongkong  to  Chusan  were  made  in 
tlie  winter  months  in  comparatively  short  time,  by 
vessels,  instead  of  beating  up  the  Straits  of  Formosa, 
going  up  eastward  of  that  Island.  The  schr.  Lynx 
made  the  passage  in  13,  and  the  Wanderer  14  days. 
Other  vessels  boating  up  tne  straits  have  been  four 
tifnes  that  period. 

Piracy  has  greatly  increased,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr  offers  to  co-operate  with 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  suppress  it,  and  as  British 
ships  of  war,  or  vessels  rigged  in  the  European  style 
are  sure  to  alarm  the  pirate  boats  and  enable  them 
to  escape,  he  is  willing  to  purchase  and  fit  out  ves- 
sels of  the  build  and  rig  of  China,  the  moment  a 
plan  of  proceeding  is  fixed  upon,  and  hopes,  that  even 
the  most  desperate  characters  would  not  long  venture 
to  show  themselves  against  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  two  governments. 

Deliveries  of  cotton  in  Canton  from  1st  to  31st  and 


stock  on  31st  January. 

Deliveries. 

Stock. 

Bombay,  bales 

12,978 

75,108 

Bengal,  “ 

84 

12,134 

Madras,  “ 

6,848 

21,872 

Total  bales, 

19,910 

109,114 

Accounts  from  Manilla  to  January  22d,  state  that 
on  the  day  previous,  a portion  of  the  3d  battalion  of 
the  line  quartered  in  Malate  mutinied,  and  attempt- 
ed to  get  possession  of  the  fort  of  Santiago.  They 
were,  however,  successfully  resisted  and  finally  put 
down  by  the  faithful  portion  of  the  troops,  several 
being  killed  on  both  sides.  Two  captains  and  two 
lieutenants  were  killed  by  the  mutineers — one  cap- 
tain and  one  lieutenant  wounded.  A number  of  the 
mutineers  were  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der magazine. 

TEXAS. 

The  Houstonian  of  the  5th  instant  contains  a mes- 
sage from  President  Houston  to  the  senate,  under 
date  of  the  14th  December,  which  has  not  before 
been  published,  of  which  the  following  passages  only 
have  reached  us  through  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  into 
which  paper  they  are  copied  because  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  civil  war  waging  between  the  government 
of  Mexico  and  the  province  of  Yucatan: 

“In  the  fact  of  these  circumstances,  for  Texas  to 
render  aid  and  support  to  a rebellious  portion  of  Mex- 
ico, was  well  calculated  to  produce  feelings  of  the 
most  hostile  character  on  the  part  of  that  country 
towards  Texas.  It  was  setting  at  naught  every  pro- 
fession which  had  been  made,  and  pretermitting  eve- 
ry hope  which  might  have  been  entertained  of  ad- 
justing our  affairs  with  Mexico. 

“Our  connexion  with  Yucatan  stands  without  an 
example  on  record.  She  had  not  declared  her  inde- 
pendence; she  was  a portion  of  the  Mexican  Repub- 
lic: and  held  herself  as  such,  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tingencies of  treaties.  But  had  she  declared  her  in- 
dependence, it  would  have  been  unwise,  impertinent, 
and  indelicate  in  Texas, to  have  thrust  herself  forward 
and  been  first  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
new  community,  in  anticipation  of  the  views  and  dis- 
positions of  the  most  powerful  and  best  governments 
in  Christendom. 

“The  executive  of  Texas  has  not,  nor  had  he  ever, 
any  right  under  the  constitution  to  form  treaties  of 
alliance  with  any  other  government,  or  to  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  -execution  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  In  the  case  of  Yucatan,  that  body  had 
given  no  expression  in  relation  to  such  an  alliance. 
Our  navy  was  hundreds  of  miles  detached  from  the 
protection  of  our  coast,  subsidized  to  a revolutiona- 
ry portion  of  Mexico,  and  placed  at  their  disposition 
and  after  having  been  thus  employed  for  mouths,  re- 
turned destitute  to  our  shores,  not  having  been  paid 
the  amount  contracted  for,  and  without  adding  re- 
nown to  our  navy,  or  reaping  glory  or  advantage  for 
the  country.  Since  that  time  all  the  means  and  ef- 
forts of  this  government  have  not  been  able  to  get 
the  navy  again  at  sea. 

“The  whole  transaction  was  not  of  this  govern- 
ment; but  was  that  of  the  individual  placed  atits  head, 
without  having  authority  either  under  the  constitu- 
tion or  law;  and  whatever  is  done  without  authority, 
is  of  course  violative  of  that  law  from  which  the 
authority  is  assumed  to  be  derived. 

“The  executive  cannot  but  remark  to  your  honor- 
able body,  that  had  he,  under  all  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  this  alliance  with  Yucatan,  continued 
the  correspondence,  he  would  have  been  acting  in 
bad  faith  to  the  people  of  Texas;  he  does  not  wish 
to  soil  his  skirts  with  the  crime  of  treason;  and  were 
he  to  adhere  to  the' enemies  of  the  republic  and  ren- 
der to  them  aid  and  support,  he  would  bring  himself 
within  the  definition  of  treason  under  the  constitu- 
tion. He  regards  any  aid  rendered  to  Yucatan  as 
ultimately  serviceable  to  Mexico:  assured  as  he  is, 
that  though  the  flickerings  of  a revolutionary  spirit 
rendered  to  the  malcontents  a momentary  gleam  of 


hope,  eventually  they  will  be  re-united  to  Mexico, 
and  he  will  not  be  surprised  if  their  adhesion  had 
been  tendered  before  the  present  moment. 

“SAM.  HOUSTON.” 
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COMMISSIONER  TO  CHINA.  The  hon.  Caleb 
Cushing,  commissioner  to  China,  arrived  here  yester- 
day from  Baltimore,  and  visited,  about  meridian,  the 
United  States  ships  Brandywine  and  St.  Louis,  now 
lying  at  the  anchorage  off  the  Naval  Hospital,  and 
destined  for  the  Chinese  seas,  where  lie  was  received 
with  the  usual  honors  and  salutes.  Mr.  Cushing,  we 
learn,  does  not  go  out  in  the  Brandywine,  but  some 
of  his  effects  wil  l be  taken  out  in  her. 

[ Norfolk  Beacon,  J\Iay  20. 

FLAG  STAFF  FOR  THE  CHINESE  MISSION. 
The  Norfolk  Beacon  says:  “We  were  shown  yester- 
day the  flag  staff  for  this  mission,  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  Brandywine.  The  main  staff  is  82, 
the  topmast  51,  the  circular  frame  20  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  circular  top  is  10  feet  in  diameter.  The 
staff  has  a beautiful  telegraph  with  the  letters  N.  E. 
W.  S.  in  gilt  on  it,  surmounted  by  a gilded  copper 
globe,  with  a gilt  arrow  for  the  vane.  The  copper 
work  was  manufactured  by  Mr.  Wm.  D.  Roberts, 
jr.  of  this  borough.  There  is  a complete  set  of  rig- 
ging attached.  The  whole  was  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Francis  Decordy,  formerly  of  New 
York,  but  for  the  last  eighteen  months  a resident  of 
this  borough.” 

TREASURY  NOTES  DISHONORED.  The  U. 
States  Gazette  of  the  23d,  says:  “In  looking  over 
some  treasury  notes,  a few  days  since,  we  saw  some 
with  the  name  of  R.  S.  Graves  upon  them.  This 
is  the  absconding  treasurer  of  Mississippi.  He  was 
authorised  by  the  state  to  receive  $10,000  from  the 
government,  but  he  contrived  to  get  $144,214.  Since 
his  escape,  about  $92,600  have  been  reclaimed  by 
the  state.  A question  now  is  made,  whether  the 
state,  or  the  United  States,  are  accountable  for  the 
enlarged  reception  of  the  honest  treasurer.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer thinks  that  the  government  is  not  accountable. — 
The  governor  of  the  state  thinks  Mississippi  not  ac- 
countable. 

The  notes  are  fairly  issued,  and  are  payable  to  R. 
S.  Graves,  individually,  and  not  as  state  treasurer. — 
There  is  a disposition  somewhere  to  repudiate;  and 
Mississippi,  we  understand,  will  call  on  the  United 
States  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  two  per  cent, 
fund  paid  to  Graves,  less  the  $10,000  which  he  was 
authorized  to  receive. 

The  Pennsylvanian  of  the  24th  says:  “It  is  said 
that  the  amount  of  repudiated  treasury  notes  in  the 
hands  of  innocent  parties  is  $130,000. 

SEIZURE  OF  AN  AMERICAN  FISHING 
VESSEL.  The  Newburyport  Herald  states,  that 
the  schooner  Washington  of  Newburyport  has  been 
seized  by  the  English,  and  carried  into  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  under  a new  regulation,  which  instead 
of  prohibiting  fishing  within  three  miles  of  the  Bris- 
tol shore,  as  heretofore,  draws  a line  three  miles  be- 
yond the  headlands,  and  this  seizure  has  been  made 
for  fishing  within  such  a line!  If  this  be  allowed, 
the  next  step  will  be  to  designate  Cape  Sable  and 
Newfoundland  as  headlands  and  exclude  Americans 
from  all  within.  The  subject  requires  the  attention 
of  our  government.  The  three  miles  interdiction 
is  intended  merely  to  protect  shore  fisheries.  Let  us 
have  no  “close  seas”  on  the  American  coast. 

WESTERN  FRONTIER.  Passengers  who  ar- 
rived at  St.  Louis  on  the  11th  instant  in  the  steamer 
Heston,  from  independence,  report  that  the  main  body 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Traders  were  approaching  Inde- 
pendence at  the  time  the  boat  left,  and  that  some  few 
of  the  party  had  already  arrived  there.  The  Caravan 
is  represented  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  who  have  with  them  forty-two  wagons,  twelve 
hundred  mules  and  about  a quarter  million  of  dollars 
in  bullion  and  coin. 

Some  of  the  goods  of  Charvis  have  been  recovered, 
but  his  body  has  not  been  found.  Six  more  of  the 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  his  robbery  and 
murder  have  been  arrested  and  brought  to  St.  Louis, 
where  they  were  committed  to  jail  to  await  their 
trial.  Their  names  are:  Wm.  Mason,  Thos.  Towsan, 
Dr.  Prefontaine,  Wm.  Harris,  S.  S.  Berry,  N.  H. 
Morton. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  thinks  that  the  marau- 
ders will  find  but  little  opportunity  to  intercept  the 
trading  party  who  are  about  to  leave  Independence 
for  Santa  Fe,  as  a detachment  of  Mexican  soldiers, 
to  give  them  safe  conduct,  have  arrived  at  the  forks 
of  the  Arkansas  river,  to  which  place  the  traders  are 


to  be  escorted  by  a detachment  of  United  States 
troops. 

Sir  William  Drummond  Stewart’s  party  had  reach- 
ed Madame  Chouteau’s  Landing,  below  Westport, 
in  good  health,  where  they  encamped,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  another  party  from  St.  Louis.  In  the  mean 
time  they  were  making  all  necessary  preparations 
for  their  long  march. 

LAND  HO!  The  great  cotton  manufactories  of 
Lowell,  and  other  parts  of  New  England,  have  sold 
out  their  heavy  stocks,  slick  and  clean,  and  are  now 
working  on  contracts.  A gentleman  who  was  in  Bos- 
ton on  Tuesday,  was  unable  to  buy  a bale  of  sheet- 
ing of  the  make  of  either  of  several  factories,  whose 
goods  have  heretofore  been  lying  piled  up.  The 
goods  have  recently  paid  well,  wherever  they  have 
been  shipped,  exciting  a demand  that  has  swept  the 
market.  A comparison  of  the  cash  price  of  the  lower 
grades  of  cotton  cloths  at  Boston  and  at  Manchester, 
proves  that  prices  are  now  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent,  cheaper  on  this  side  than  on  the  other;  so  that 
the  Bostonians  have  actually  made  shipments  to  Li- 
verpool, with  orders  to  pay  the  duty,  which  is  but 
ten  per  cent.,  and  forward  the  goods  to  Manchester 
% sale.  (W.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISSIONERS  were  as- 
sembling at  Fredericton,  and  intend  to  clear  out 
again  the  due  north  line  run  by  the  commissioners  in 
1818,  from  the  monument  to  the  river  St.  John,  about 
three  miles  above  the  Grand  Falls,  and  to  erect  per- 
manent monuments  along  its  course.  Meantime,  the 
survey  of  the  St.  John,  above  the  point  where  the 
due  north  line  intersects  it,  will  be  carried  by  Captain 
Broughton  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Featherstonaugh,  as  sur- 
veyors, and  Capt.  Robinson  and  Lieut.  Ripon  as  as- 
tronomers, on  the  part  of  England,  with  such  officers 
as  may  be  appointed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  U.  States. 
Six  chosen  men  of  the  sappers  and  miners  accompany 
the  surveyors. 

PUBLIC  SALE  OF  LANDS  IN  MICHIGAN. 
The  commissioner  of  theXand  Office,  Michigan,  ad- 
vertises that  a sale  of  valuable  state  lands  takes  place 
at  Marshall  on  the  1st  of  July  next.  These  lands, 
embracing  56  townships,  are  situated  in  14  different 
counties;  all  of  superior  fertility  and  promising  im- 
portance, and  some  of  them  among  the  most  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  in  the  state;  affording  a great 
range  for  selection  and  combining  every  variety  of 
soil  and  timber. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  Lieut.  Com’g.  West,  bound 
to  Savannah,  went  to  sea  from  Hampton  Roads  on 
Sunday. 

The  naval  court  martial,  sitting  on  board  the  U.  S. 
ship  Pennsylvania,  at  Norfolk,  having  disposed  of  the 

case  of  Midshipman  Crocker,  commenced  the  trial 
of  Lieut.  Ring  on  Saturday.  Midshipman  Laurens 
was  examined,  after  which  the  court  adjourned. 

We  learn  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  that 
aboard  will  convene  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  as- 
sistant surgeons  who  may  be  ordered  to  appear  before 
it,  and  such  applicants  for  appointment  in  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  the  army  as  may  be  invited  to  attend. — 
The  board  will  consist  of  Surgeons  Thomas  G.  Mo- 
wer, Henry  A.  Stinnecke,  Charles  S.  Tripler,  and 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.  J .B.  Wright  as  Supernumerary 
and  Recorder. 

The  same  journal  states  that  a board  of  Naval 
Constructors,  would  assemble  in  Washington  on 
Thursday  the  25th  May,  for  the  consideration  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  building  of  vessels  of 
war.  The  board  will  consist  of  Col.  S.  Humphreys, 
chief  naval  constructor,  Messrs.  F.  Grice,  J.  Lenth- 
all,  G.  Rhodes,  and  C.  D.  Brodie.  Apart  from  the 
well  known  talents  and  skill  of  the  members  of  this 
board,  we  anticipate  the  most  beneficial  results  from 
their  deliberations. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Grampus,  sailed  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  on  the  11th  March  last  for  Nor- 
folk, and  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  On  the  13tli 
there  was  a violent  storm,  during  which  it  is  proba- 
ble she  foundered.  Lieut.  A.  C.  Downes,  brother  of 
Commodore  D.  was  her  commander.  Lieuts  Geo 
M.  McCreery,  Wm.  J.  Swann,  Hunn  Gan’sevort; 
Jas.  S.  Thacher,  purser;  T.  S.  K.  You,  master,  E. 
C.  Convey,  ass’t  surgeon,  midshipmen  A.  J.  Lewis 
E.  N.  Beadel,  Geo.  L.  McKenney,  captain’s  clerk.  ' 

The  Mackenzie  case.  This  is  a case  (says  the 
Philadelphia  Chornicle)  in  which  a commission  was 
issued  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  to  take  the  testimony  of  Captain  Gywnn,  aril 
Commodore  Read,  of  Philadelphia,  who  sat  on  the  lae 
court  martial  on  Commander  Mackenzie,  in  relatbn 
to  the  voteof  the  court  martial.  These  gentlemerre- 
fused  to  testify,  upon  which  the  matter  was  bright 
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before  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a full  argu- 
ment heard  on  it.  On  Saturday  morning  Judge  King 
delivered  his  opinion  upon  the  matter,  and  stated,  that 
the  answers  ought  to  be  made,  but  that  the  case 
should  lav  over  for  one  week,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing the  parties  interested  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
commission  vacated,  if,  as  it  is  alleged,  the  commis- 
sion  is  irregular  or  illegal.  If  not  vacated,  the  an- 
swers  to  the  letters  interrogatory  must  be  given. 

Resignations.  A letter  from  New  York  says: 
Lieut.  Homans,  of  the  Independence,  is  understood  to 
have  again  tendered  his  resignation,  an  it  is  hoped  it 
will  be  accepted  and  save  the  government  the  ex- 
pense of  a trial  and  the  service  the  disgrace  that  must 
follow.”  It  is  stated  that  Midshipman  Shaw,  also 
implicated,  has  tendered  his  resignation.  The  of- 
fence with  which  these  officers  are  charged,  has  not 
yet  transpired.  


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


ILLINOIS. 

Conference  at  Nauvoo.  The  Mormons  recent- 
ly had  the  most  interesting  religious  conference  at 
Nauvoo  city  since  their  settlement.  The  Times  and 
Seasons  says,  that  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  was 
crowded  to  excess  with  thousands  of  “Saints,”  whose 
faces  beamed  with  gladness,  as  they  listened  to  the 
“prophet,”  Joe  Smith:  even  the  walls  were  covered, 
and  the  grounds  outside  for  some  distance  around  the 
Temple. 


OREGON. 

The  Iowa  Reporter  says:  “There  are  some  errors 
prevailing  with  the  public  and  the  press  in  relation 
to  something  connected  with  this  country,  and 
with  the  matter  of  emigration  to  it.  Some  per- 
sons have  an  idea  that  its  soil  is  exceedingly  rich.— 
This  is  not  according  to  the  most  credible  represen- 
tations of  it.  It  is  stated  to  be,  for  the  most  part, 
only  of  moderate  fertility.  There  are  said  to  be  some 
'spots  exceedingly  productive,  but  there  are  some 
quite  the  reverse.  The  mineral  formation  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  county  confirm  this  idea.  The  for- 
mation is  primitive,  by  some  called  granitic,  by  others 
basaltic.  Perhaps  partly  both.  A granite  soil  has 
been  known  to  be  very  fertile.  A basaltic  is,  we 
think,  more  so.  It  is  a fine  country,  too,  which  is 
generally  not  fertile.  There  is  another  error  in  re- 
lation to  the  disposition  of  the  natives.  Some  of  the 
papers  represent  that  there  is  no  danger  from  them. 
They  have  generally  been  pacific,  it  is  true,  near  the 
river,  in  their  intercourse  with  ships  going  there  for 
trade.  But  in  one  instance,  if  we  mistake  not,  some 
years  ago,  though  the  time  and  particulars  have  es- 
caped us,  they  murdered  all  the  persons  belonging  to 
a ship,  perhaps  Mr.  Astor’s,  a Mr.  Thorn,  the  super- 
cargo, only  living  to  tell  the  tale.  The  Crow  Indians 
on  the  north  and  the  Camanches  on  the  south,  toward 
Texas,  have  also  at  times  molested  travellers  to  that 
country.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for  emigrants  to 
go  in  large  companies  and  well  armed.  The  Black 
Feet,  too,  a large  and  hostile  band  from  the  north, 
sometimes  roam  as  far  south  as  the  Platte.  The 
agent  for  the  company  emigrating  from  Pittsburg  re- 
commends that  they  rendezvous  atFortLeavenworth. 
This  would  be  a good  point  of  starting  for  a small 
company.  But  from  increasing  indications  it  is  pro- 
bable there  may  be  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand 
emigrants  thither.  In  the  event  of  so  great  a num- 
ber it  would  be  better  to  rendezvous  at  St,  Louis,  or 
some  point  east  of  it,  as  it  would  no  doubt  be  found 
necessary  and  economical  for  them  to  purchase  pro- 
visions to  be  sent  round  by  sea,  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements therefor.  Provisions  could  be  purchas- 
ed and  transported  in  that  way  at  half  the  cost  of 
single  purchases  and  with  a great  relief  to  the  tra- 
vel, which,  any  how,  will  be  very  fatiguing  and  bur- 
densome.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  COMET.  The  following  remarks  upon  the 
comet  were  made  by  M.  Arago  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  April  2d: 

M.  Arago  said,  by  way  of  justifying  himself  for 
his  somewhat  tardy  discovery  of  the  comet,  that  if 
it  had  been  seen  by  amateurs  before  it  was  signaliz- 
ed at  the  Paris  Observatory,  it  had  no  where  been 
studied  or  observed  with  more  care  and  exactness. 
It  is  a small  matter  to  see  a comet  a little  sooner  or 
later;  the  advantage  of  seeing  it  first  and  attaching 
one’s  name  to  it,  is  a mere  satisfaction  of  self-love; 
the  main  thing  is  to  study  its  path,  to  observe  it,  and 
\this  has  been  done  in  a superior  manner.  The  cal- 
culations made  by  the  astronomical  pupils  of  the 
laris  Observatory,  particularly  those  of  Messrs. 
L\ugier  and  Mauvais,  are  of  such  precision  that ; 


they  have  served  to  reform  the  incorrect  results  of 
Mr.  Encke  respecting  this  wandering  star. 

According  to  the  new  calculations,  it  is  now  de- 
monstrated that  the  comet  has  not,  as  M.  Planta- 
mour  supposed,  penetrated  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  approached  very  near  that 
luminary,  so  near,  that  on  the  Q7th  of  February  it 
was  only  five  thousandths  of  the  distance  of  the 
earth  from  the  sun  itself,  but  the  rapidity  of  its 
course  was  at  the  same  time  so  great  that  it  was 
able  to  resist  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
free  the  dangerous  passage  without  being  confound- 
ed and  lost  in  this  luminous  body.  The  rapidity  of 
its  progress  was  not  less  than  10  leagues  a second, 
or  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  our  globe. 

This  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  earth  is  about 
thirty-two  millions  of  leagues,  hut  by  reason  of  the 
prodigious  length  of  the  tail,  the  astronomers  have 
asked  whether  we  were  not  for  a time  envelopedjin 
this  immense  prolongation  of  comet  matter.  This 
would  have  been  the  case,  M.  Arago  says,  if  the  tail 
of  the  comet  had  been  only  double  in  width.  It 
outreached  in  its  length,  the  point  occupied  by  the 
earth,  but  it  was  directed  obliquely  beside  us  with- 
out touching  us. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  George  S.  Curson, 
esq.  has  presented  to  the  National  Institute  at  Wash- 
ington, an  antique  idol  or  image  purchased  by  that 
gentleman  during  his  late  visit  to  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co. This  piece  of  sculpture  is  about  twenty  inches 
high,  and  represents  a figure  in  a sitting  posture.  It 
is  of  stone,  and  the  chiselling  is  so  well  done,  and 
the  features  so  marked,  that  Mr.  C.  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  intended  as  a likeness.  Whether 
it  is  a relic  of  the  Aztec  or  Toltec  race,  or  of  some 
of  the  later  nations  who  inhabited  Anahuac  at  or  a 
little  while  before  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  Cortez,  he  is  unable  to  say.  Of  its  anti- 
quity, however,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Dr.  Edward  Fussel,  of  Ohio,  has  presented  to  the 
institute  thirty-five  specimens  of  very  interesting 
fossils  (chiefly  shells)  found  in  Ohio. 

John  Cassin,  esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  forwarded 
to  the  insitute  forty-six  specimens  of  shells  found  in 
Western  Africa,  and  a number  of  curiosities  obtain- 
ed from  the  natives.  They  are  as  follows: 

Kroomen’s  provisions  for  a journey;  doctor’s  medi- 
cine chest;  chief’s  war  cap,  made  from  the  skin  of  a 
fish,  (genus  Tetraodon;)  lady’s  dress  of  matting; 
king’s  sceptre,  made  of  an  elephant’s  tail;  Gric-gnc, 
or  Gregory,  a charm  or  amulet;  skin  of  a large  boa 
constrictor. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  HON.  W.  C.  JOHNSON 
TO  COL.  CHARLES  CARROLL,  OF  MD. 

Letter  I. 

Hall  of  representatives,  Washington, 

Dec.  24,  1842. 

Dear  sir:  I embrace  the  best  opportunity  amidst 
my  many  engagements  and  duties  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  last  obliging  letter,  and  to  write 
you  in  reply  somewhat  at  length. 

The  mode  I adopt  is  induced  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  many  friendly  and  welcome  letters  which 
I daily  receive  on  the  subject — state  relief — of  a 
kindred  character  with  yours,  which  time  will  not 
allow  me  to  answer  promptly  and  in  detail,  and  from 
the  erroneous  statements  of  the  proposition  which  I 
see  continually  published  to  the  country. 

I am  much  gratified  to  learn  with  what  favor  the 
proposition  I submitted  to  congress  at  the  last  ses- 
sion is  received  by  the  farmers  of  all  parties  in  your 
region  of  the  state.  I am  pleased  to  learn  they  con- 
sider it  in  all  its  bearings  upon  themselves  and  the 
welfare  and  honor  of  the  country.  In  my  speeches 
and  in  all  my  conversations,  I have,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  subject  to  this  moment,  urged  it 
as  a great  and  vital  measure,  above  all  mere  party, 
local,  or  personal  considerations;  and  in  that  light  I 
shall  continue  to  urge  it.  When  1 submitted  the  sub- 
ject to  congress  at  its  last  session,  I used  the  fol- 
lowing language,  as  reported  in  the  Intelligencer  at 
the  time: 

“I  regard  it  [the  measure  of  relief  to  the  states ] as 
high  above  and  beyond,  as  broader  and  deeper  than 
either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  day.  I started  it 
as  no  party  question,  and  wished  it  advocated  as  no 
party  question;  for  it  was  a question  as  broad  as  the 
union,  and  as  deep  as  the  enduring  interest  of  the 
people,  and  as  momentous  as  the  honor  of  the 
states.” 

Some  of  those  who  have  made  but  a superficial 
examination  of  the  proposition,  and  who,  perhaps, 
have  not  read  my  address  to  my  constituents,  con- 
found it  with  unqualified  assumption  of  state  debts, 
and  an  issue  of  paper  currency  by  the  government 


for  general  circulation;  and  thus,  from  false  posi- 
tions, reason  to  conclusion,  or  rather  leap  to  a hasty 
conclusion,  against  it. 

I have  proposed  no  measures  of  assumption.  I 
have  proposed  no  issue  of  a paper  circulation.  He 
who  borrows  bank  paper  has  to  pay  interest  for  its 
use,  whilst  it  yields  him  no  profit  but  in  the  purpose 
to  which  he  may  apply  it.  I propose  that  the  ge- 
neral government  shall  advance  its  credit  for  a pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  form  of  government  stock, bear- 
ing a low  rate  of  interest,  to  be  divided  upon  an 
equitable  basis  among  all  the  states,  territories,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia;  that  the  indebted  states 
shall  apply  their  portion  to  the  liquidation  of  all  or 
part  of  their  debts,  as  they  may  agree  with  their 
creditors;  and  that  the  states  not  indebted  can  be 
credited  with  their  amount  on  the  books  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  receive  their  regular  interest  on  the  same 
and  their  portion  of  the  principal  when  the  capital 
shall  be  gradually  paid;  and  that  the  faith  of  the  go- 
vernment generally  shall  be  pledged,  and  the  entire 
public  domain,  worth  ten  times  the  amount,  shall  be 
specifically  pledged,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  the  entire  amount. 

I have  proposed  that  a portion  of  the  bonds  shall 
be  in  denominations  from  a thousand  dollars  down  to 
one'  hundred — not  that  they  shall  be  made  a circu- 
lating currency,  but  that  those  who  now  lock  up 
gold  and  silver  in  limited  amounts  may  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  purchase  a government  bond  of  a holder; 
and  thus  unlock  hoarded  gold  and  silver,  and  lock  up 
in  its  stead  a bond  that  will  have  as  firm  a value  as 
gold  and  silver,  and  will  yield  the  possessor  interest 
every  six  months — that  guardians  and  trustees  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  invest  funds  in  a stock 
which  will  run  for  years,  and  never  depreciate  in  va- 
lue, and  will  secure  to  widows  and.  orphans  a sure 
revenue  from  stable  stocks.  And  in  the  bill  which  I 
submitted  at  the  last  session,  which  is  on  the  jour- 
nal of  the  16th  of  August,  is  the  following  section: 

“Sec.  33.  That,  for  the  more  convenient  payment 
of  interest,  and  to  secure  and  make  uniform  the 
manner  and  mode  of  transfer  or  exchange  of  said 
stocks,  congress  may  designate  or  establish  agencies 
or  commissions  in  various  parts  of  the  union,  for 
the  convenience  and  security  of  the  stockholders 
and  the  government.” 

Although  I am  no  candidate  for  popular  favor  of 
any  kind,  and  although  I am  convinced  that  my  opi- 
nions on  side  questions  can  neither  advance  nor  re- 
tard a question  which  has  its  strength  alone  in  its 
oicn  intrinsic  merits,  yet  to  disarm  even  that  casuis- 
try which  makes  it  a business  if  not  a duty  to  op- 
pose every  thing  that  is  good  and  that  offers  relief  to 
a suffering  people,  upon  the  ground  of  tender  scru- 
ples, and  which  has  as  widely  misconceived  my 
views  upon  currency  as  it  has  the  character  of  the 
measure  of  relief  to  the  states  which  1 have  pro- 
posed, I will,  in  a few  words,  give  my  views  on  this 
collateral  if  not  wholly  extraneous  subject. 

I am  and  ever  have  been  in  favor  of  a mixed  cur- 
rency of  metal  and  convertible  paper;  but  that  no 
institution  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  issue  a 
note  for  circulation  that  it  connot  redeem,  upon  pre- 
sentation, with  gold  and  silver.  When  an  institu- 
tion suspends  specie  payments,  it  should  at  the  same 
instant  suspend  all  business,  except  to  pay  and  re- 
ceive its  debts. 

I am  opposed  to  the  government  issuing  or  autho- 
rizing the  issue  of  a paper  currency  for  circulation, 
which  could  not  be  always  converted  into  specie; 
and  hence  I have  never  voted  for  the  issue  of  trea- 
sury notes  during  the  existence,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
of  the  four  administrations  that  have  existed  since  I 
have  been  in  congress,  because  it  was  an  inconverti- 
ble paper  of  circulation. 

The  influence  of  the  measure,  however,  upon  the 
currency,  would  be  instantaneous  and  salutary,  by 
restorng  confidence  and  retaining  a large  amount 
of  the  metallic  basis  in  the  country. 

Is  gold  and  silver  to  be  the  only  national,  as  it  is 
the  constitutional  currency  of  the  country?  Then  it 
is  important  to  arrest,  in  great  degree,  the  constant 
flow  to  Europe  which  goes  to  pay  state  bonds  bear- 
ing six  per  cent,  interest.  This  cannot  be  done  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  indebted  states  nor  by  the 
twenty-six  states;  it  can  be  done  by  their  and  the 
people’s  agent — the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
Is  not  this  result  important?  If  you  arrest  the  flow 
of  but  $3,000,000,  you  would  keep  an  amount  that 
would  pay  in  rapid  circulation  among  the  people 
$100,000,000  of  individual  debts  in  a month,  per- 
haps a week. 

Is  a mixed  currency  desirable,  upon  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Gallatin’s  opinion  that  three  paper  dollars  may 
be  issued  for  one  of  specie:  then  it  is  important  to 
arrest  the  escape  of  gold  and  silver  to  prevent  an  in- 
flated and  unsound  paper  currency.  For  every  mil- 
lion of  specie  that  is  exported,  $3,000,000  of  pape* 
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should  be  abstracted  at  the  same  time  from  circula- 
tion, or  explosions  and  suspensions  will  be  continual- 
ly recurring,  and  the  mixed  currency  will  not  bear 
its  just  proportion.  Or  can  two  millions  only  be 
safely  issued  for  one  in  specie:  in  the  same  propor- 
tion should  the  paper  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion, or  the  structure  will  stand  on  the  cone,  and  the 
first  and  every  strong  wind  of  commercial  vacilla- 
tion or  failure  of  crops  will  overthrow,  with  a crash, 
the  inverted  pyramid.  State  legislation  cannot  alone 
arrest  the  escape  of  specie,  because  it  cannot  reach 
the  evil;  it  is  too  wide,  too  deep-rooted.  It  must  be 
national. 

Money  raised  by  direct  taxation  to  pay  state  bonds 
is  not  spent  among  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes,  as  is 
the  case  with  money  raised  by  taxation  to  pay  for  civil 
expenses  or  county  improvements.  But  it  is  sen^to 
Europe  to  pay  interest  on  state  bonds  held  there;  and 
hence  the  greatest  evil  of  the  existing  system  of  tax- 
ation by  the  states. 

The  amount  of  interest  must  be  diminished,  and 
must  be  paid  to  relieve  the  people,  either  wholly  or 
in  part  from  the  customs  or  the  public  lands.  As  a 
measure  of  finance  it  is  indispensable  for  the  well- 
being and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  drain  of  specie  or  specie  funds  now  amounts 
to  about  $12,000,000  to  pay  interest  abroad.  Thus 
there  is  a perpetual  annual  drain  of  about  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  specie  of  the  nation.  And  whether  it 
is  sent  from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  or  Louisiana, 
the  effect  is  equally  felt  in  Maine,  Missouri,  and 
Georgia;  for  it  matters  not  at  which  extreme  or  at 
how  many  points  the  vital  fluid  is  drawn,  every  part 
of  the  body  politic  becomes  in  an  equal  degree  ex- 
hausted. But  by  transforming  the  state  debts,  which 
■will  average  six  per  cent,  interest,  into  government 
stocks  at  three  or  four  per  cent,  interest,  payable  at 
the  treasury,  the  bonds  or  a large  portion  of  them 
would  at  once  be  sent  to  this  country  to  be  exchang- 
ed on  the  books  of  the  national  treasury  for  govern- 
ment bonds  of  diminished  interest,  and  also  that  the 
holders  could  receive  the  interest  made  payable  at 
the  treasury.  This  exchange  of  state  for  four  per 
cent,  government  bonds  would  operate  a saving  of 
specie  to  the  nation  of  $4,000,000,  and  if  a three  per 
cent,  stock  could  be  exchanged,  as  I doubt  not  it 
could  be,  it  would  effect  a saving  of  $6,000,000  to 
the  nation  in  diminished  interest;  and  even  the  six 
millions  which  would  be  paid  in  interest  to  the  gov- 
ernment bond-holders  would  not  be  sent  abroad  in 
specie  funds,  as  $12,000,000  are  or  should  be  sent 
now,  but  would  be  exchanged  for  the  productions  of 
our  own  country,  and  so  the  entire  drain  of  twelve 
millions  of  specie  would  be  arrested,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it,  by  a single  measure  of  national  policy,  as 
simple  as  it  would  be  efficacious. 

Then  he  who  is  in  favor  of  relieving  the  people 
from  direct  taxation  will  support  the  measure,  as 
will  he  who  is  for  retaining  the  gold  and  silver  in 
this  country  instead  of  sending  it  abroad;  for  no  mea- 
sure less  comprehensive  and  enlightened  will  effect 
these  two  great  and  all-important  results.  And  any 
expedient  short  of  it  will  tantalize  without  relieving 
the  distresses  of  the  people. 

The  amount  of  interest  thus  saved  to  the  nation 
would,  if  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund,  very  quickly 
liquidate  the  entire  capital  of  the  debt. 

Although  I have  not  proposed  a measure  for  the 
assumption  of  the  state  debts  upon  the  principle  of 
the  law  of  1790,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  I 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  on  my  mind  that  the 
general  government  has  the  power  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  states  whenever,  in  its  judgment,  the 
public  interest  shall  require  it,  or  the  necessities  of 
the  states  shall  strongly  demand  its  exercise.  It  is 
too  manifest  to  be  debated  that  congress  has  precise- 
ly the  same  power  now,  and  can  exert  as  enlarged  a 
discretion  in  its  exercise,  as  when  it  assumed  the 
debts  of  the  states  in  1790.  And  pending  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  question  in  congress,  the  power  of 
the  general  government  was  well  established.  To 
assert  that  congress  has  no  power  to  extend  aid  to 
states  almost  bankrupt,  and  to  a people  who  are  in 
the  midst  of  ruin  and  distress,  is  not  only  to  declare 
the  government  a failure,  but  to  alienate  from  it  the 
respect  of  the  states  and  the  cherished  affections  of 
the  people.  The  states  created  the  government  as 
their  agent,  and  the  people  adopted  it  because  they 
thought  that  their  individual  interests  would  be  ad- 
vanced and  the  general  welfare  promoted.  The 
great  and  illustrious  men  who  framed  the  constitu- 
tion, and  first  administered  its  vital  and  salutary 
principles  over  the  states  and  the  people,  passed  and 
sanctioned  the  law  which  assumed  the  debts  of  the 
states.  The  principal  and  almost  only  hostility  to 
the  measure  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  inequality  of 
indebtedness,  and  that  subsequent  bond-holders,  who 
had  purchased  outstanding  state  bonds  and  state  is- 
sues at  great  depreciation  in  value,  were  placed  on 
equal  terms  with  original  holders. 


The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  instructed  her 
representatives  in  congress,  January  20,  1790,  “to 
assume  the  public  debt  of  this  [that]  state,  and  make  pro- 
visions for  the  payment  of  the  same;"  and  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  senate  and  the  house  voted  unani- 
mously for  the  assumption  law  of  1790. 

When  the  house  resolved  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole  upon  Mr.  Hamilton’s  report,  which  had 
been  made  under  an  order  of  the  house,  Mr.  Smith, 
of  South  Carolina,  who  led  in  the  debate,  in  order 
to  test  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  the  various  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
submitted  the  following  series  of  resolutions,  which 
he  advocated  with  great  ability: 

Resolved,  That  congress  ought  not  to  adjourn  un- 
til they  have  adopted  such  measures  as  will  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  public  debt. 

Resolved,  That  in  making  such  provision,  no  dis- 
crimination shall  be  made  between  the  original  hol- 
ders of  the  evidences  and  the  assignees  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  such  of  the  debts  of  the  individual 
states  as  have  been  incurred  by  them  during  the  late 
war  ought  to  be  assumed  by  the  general  government, 
and  like  funds  provided  for  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  arrearages  of  interest  on  the 
continental  and  state  debts  ought  to  be  funded,  and 
consolidated  with  the  principal. 

Resolved,  That  the  interest  to  be  paid  thereon  does 
not  exceed per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Madison  proposed  a resolution  to  include  debts 
paid  as  well  as  outstanding  against  the  states,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  amount  of  the  debts  actually 

paid  by  any  state  to  its  creditors  since day 

shall  be  credited  and  paid  to  such  state,  on  the 
same  terms  as  shall  be  provided  in  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals. 

Upon  the  first  vote  on  assumption,  the  question  was 
lost  in  the  house  by  a small  vote;  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
scribes the  consequence  as  follows: 

“The  great  and  trying  question,  [assumption  of 
state  debts,]  however,  was  lost  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. So  high  were  the  feuds  excited  by 
this  subject  that,  on  its  rejection,  business  was  sus- 
pended. Congress  met  and  adjourned  from  day  to  day 
without  doing  any  thing,  the  parties  being  too  much 
out  of  lemper  to  do  business  together.” 

Mr.  Hamilton  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
secure  a reconsideration  of  the  subject  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Jefferson  states  that  “I  (Mr.  J.)  proposed  to 
him,  (Mr.  Hamilton.)  however,  to  dine  with  me  (Mr. 
J.)  the  next  day,  and  1 would  invite  anothei  friend  or 
two,  bring  them  into  conference  together,  and  I 
thought  it  impossible  that  reasonable  men,  consulting 
together  coolly,  could  fail,  by  some  mutual  sacrifices 
of  opinion,  to  form  a compromise.” 

Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were  invit- 
ed, and  at  Mr.  Jefferson’s  table  it  was  agreed  that 
“it  would  be  better  that  the  vote  of  rejection  should 
be  reconsidered;  to  effect  which,  some  members 
should  change  their  votes.  But  it  was  observed  that 
this  pill  would  be  peculiarly  bitter  to  southern  states, 
and  that  some  concomitant  measures  should  be  adopt- 
ed to  sweeten  it  a little  to  them.  There  had  before 
been  propositions  to  fix  the  seat  of  government  eith- 
er at  Philadelphia  or  at  Georgetown  on  the  Potomac; 
and  it  was  thought  that  by  giving  it  to  Philadelphia 
for  ten  years,  and  to  Georgetown  permanently  after- 
wards, this  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  de- 
gree the  ferment  which  might  be  excited  by  the 
other  measure  alone.  So  two  of  the  Potomac  mem- 
bers (White  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a revulsion 
of  stomach  almost  conclusive)  agreed  to  change  their 
votes,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to  carry  the  other 
point.  In  doing  this,  the  influence  he  had  established 
over  eastern  members,  with  the  agency  of  Robert 
Morris  with  those  of  the  middle  states,  effected  his 
side  of  the  engagement;  and  so  the  assumption  was 
passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  divided  among 
favored  states. 

Such  is  the  history  of  assumption,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  to  show  Mr. 
Jefferson’s  practical  influence  in  securing  the  passage 
of  that  measure,  that  the  only  members  from  Virgi- 
nia who  voted  for  that  measure  were  those  whom  he 
influenced. 

It  was  but  a few  days  ago  that,  in  mentioning  this 
history  to  a senator,  he  informed  me  that  in  a con- 
versation which  he  had  held  with  your  grandsire, 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  (who  was  in  the  sen- 
ate from  Maryland  in  1790,  and  voted  for  the  bill,) 
he  stated  that  the  only  time  that  he  knew  Gen.  Wash- 
ington to  wish  to  effect  an  arrangement  was  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  and  that  he  was  strongly  impor- 
tuned by  Gen.  Washington  to  vote  for  the  assump- 
tion bill. 

Of  the  fourteen  senators  who  voted  for  the  assump- 
tion law,  nine  bad  been  members  of  the  convention 


that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States;  and  of 
the  twelve  who  voted  against  it,  but  two  had  been 
members  of  that  convention. 

What  higher  authority  can  be  adduced  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  congress  to  do  any  acts  of  public  use- 
fulness than  is  presented  in  support  of  the  law  of  as- 
sumption of  1790?  Gen.  Washington  who  presided 
over  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution, 
signed  the  bill.  Mr.  Madison,  who  took  so  command- 
ing a part  in  its  formation  and  adoption  as  to  be  cal- 
led the  lather  of  the  constitution,  as  Gen.  Washing- 
ton has  been  called  the  father  of  his  country,  advo- 
cated the  principle. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  whose  lame  is  incorporated  in  our 
national  independence,  with  his  views,  then  of  the 
most  rigid  cast  on  constitutional  construction,  used 
his  influence  to  resuscitate  a rejected  bill,  and  by  his 
influence  over  the  V irginia  members  placed  on  the  statute 
book  the  law  of  1790. 

Alexander  Hamilton  and  Robert  Morris,  whose 
names  stand  without  comparison  as  the  ablest  finan- 
ciers of  this  nation,  the  former  recommended  the 
law  of  1790  as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  the  lat- 
ter advocated  and  voted  for  it  as  U.  States  senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Fisher  Ames 
advocated  it  with  great  ability. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  first  impressions  were  against  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  law  of  1790,  because  (as 
he  writes)  “this  money,  (the  state  debts  at  that  lime,) 
whether  wisely  or  foolishly  spent,  was  pretended  to 
have  been  spentforgeneralpurposes,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  paid  from  the  general  purse.  But  it  was 
objected  that  nobody  knew  what  these  debts  were, 
what  their  amount,  or  what  their  proof.  No  matter; 
we  will  guess  them  to  be  twenty  millions.  But,  of 
these  twenty  millions,  we  do  not  know  how  much 
should  be  reimbursed  to  one  state,  or  how  much  to, 
another.” 

South  Carolina  passed  resolutions  of  instructions 
on  the  20th  of  January  in  favor  of  assumption.  The 
law  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  on  the  16th 
of  December  of  the  same  year  (1790)  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  passed  a long  remonstrance  against 
the  law,  objecting  to  many  of  its  details,  predicting 
an  immensity  of  evils  from  it,  declaring  her  own 
ability  to  pay  her  own  debt,  and  that  she  had  made 
provision  for  it;  that  in  the  debates  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  it  was  not  maintained  that  the 
general  government  should  assume  the  debts  of  the 
states;  and  concluded  as  follows: 

“But  this  injudicious  act  (the  law  of  1790)  not 
only  deserves  the  censure  of  the  general  assembly, 
because  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  because  it  is  repugnant  to  an  ex- 
press provision  of  that  constitution.  This  provision 

is,  ‘that  all  debts  contracted  and  engagements  enter- 
ed into  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  shall 
be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  con- 
stitution as  under  the  confederation,’ which  amounts 
to  a constitutional  ratification  of  the  contracts  respect- 
ing the  state  debts  in  the  situation  in  which  they  exist- 
ed under  the  confederation;  and,  resorting  to  that 
standard,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  present 
question,  the  rights  of  states,  as  contracting  par- 
ties with  the  United  States,  must  be  considered  as 
sacred.” 

These  resolutions,  directly  in  conflict  with  the  re- 
solutions of  South  Carolina,  and  passed  by  legisla- 
tures which  had  but  a short  time  before  discussed 
fully  all  the  features  of  the  constitution  upon  its 
adoption,  prove  conclusively  that  there  was  no  con- 
stitutional obligation  on  congress  to  assume  these 
debts  of  the  states.  If  there  had  been  a constitu- 
tional obligation,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  instructions  of  any  of  the  states  for  or  against 

it.  They  were  not  valid  against  the  constitutional 
government.  By  the  eighth  article  of  the  confe- 
deracy all  the  charges  of  the  war  were  to  be  “defray- 
ed out  of  a common  treasury,”  to  be  supplied  by  the 
sevferal  states,  “in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  the 
lands  within  each  state  granted  to  or  surveyed  for 
any  person;”  and  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  ninth  ar- 
ticle “a  committee  of  the  states”  had  the  power  dur- 
ing the  recess  of  congress  to  levy  quotas  upon  the 
states.  The  debts  assumed  for  the  states  by  the  law 
of  1790  were  not  comprised  in  the  first  section  of  the 
sixth  article  of  the  constitution,  which  declares  that 
“all  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  United  States  under  this  constitu- 
tion as  under  the  confederation.”  If  those  state  debts 
had  been  valid  against  the  confederation,  this  clause 
would  have  assumed  them,  without  the  necessity  of 
a law  of  congress,  which  is  of  inferior  dignity  to  tho 
constitution. 

In  the  able  debate  in  congress  on  assumption  in 
1790  Mr.  Moore  said:  “I  think  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  contemplated  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  United  States  only;  but  from  our  assuming  the 
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state  debts  they  become  the  debts  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  are  to  pay  them.” 

Mr.  Stone  said:  “The  state  debts  which  are  to  pro- 
vide for  are  not  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
very  possibly  may  never  be.” 

Mr.  White  said:  “The  debt  due  by  the  states,  and 
not  by  congress.” — 2d  volume  History  of  Congress. 

These  facts  and  this  history  clearly  prove  that  the 
assumption  was  not  a matter  of  constitutional  obli- 
gation, but  of  mere  legislative  discretion,  wisely  and 
liberally  exercised,  r.o  doubt,  under  the  general  and 
discretionary  powers  given  to  congress  in  the  con- 
stitution. The  constitution  is  the  same  now  as  then; 
congress  is  the  same  now  as  then;  and  it  can  exercise 
as  wise,  as  enlarged,  and  as  liberal  a discretion  now 
as  then.  And,  in  relation  to  the  resolutions  of  Virgi- 
nia, I may  state  that  they  were  passed  after  she  had 
ceded  her  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  transferred 
with  them  much  of  her  public  obligation  and  debt, 
and  had  funded  the  revenue.  But  still  she  did  not 
in  the  least  hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  the  benefit  of 
the  law  of  1790,  by  which  the  United  States  paid 
$3, 000, 000  of  her  debt. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  convinced,  as  objectionable  as 
was  the  law,  that  still  the  public  interest  and  the  ge- 
neral welfare  required  its  passage.  To  promote 
which  he  said  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  (as  he  states  in  the 
account  which  he  wrote  in  1818,  and  which  I have 
quoted  from  the  4th  volume  of  his  writings,)  “all 
partial  and  temporary  evils  should  be  yielded.” — 
And  from  the  same  volume  of  his  writings  I extract 
the  following  opinion,  written  in  1791,  on  what  Mr. 
Jefferson  calls  the  “general  phrases”  of  the  consti- 
tution, italicised  by  himself: 

“ ‘To.  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;’  that  is  to  say,  ‘to  lay  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.’ — 
For  the  laying  of  taxes  is  the  power,  and  the  general 
welfare  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised Congress  are  not  to  lay  taxes  ad  libitum,  for 
any  purpose  they  please,  but  only  to  pay  the  debts  or  pro- 
vide for  the  loelfare  of  the  union." 

It  has  been  stated  that  it  was  wise  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  states  in  1790,  because  those  debts  were 
contracted  during  war,  and  principally  in  defence  of 
the  states;  but  that  the  states  should  not  be  relieved 
Dow,  because  their  debts  were  contracted  in  time  of 
peace,  although  principally  for  objects  of  great  pub- 
lic importance.  And  the  distinction  which  is  urged 
by  some,  that  debts  contracted  by  a state  for  defence 
during  war,  without  the  authority  of  congress,  are 
different,  in  a national  point  of  view,  from  debts 
contracted  during  peace— although  in  objects  of  rail- 
roads and  canals,  which  supercede  the  necessity  of 
either  a large  army  or  navy,  or  extensive  appropria- 
tions for  forts  and  local  fortifications,  which  develop 
such  increased  power  in  peace  and  give  such  rapid 
facilities  in  war  as  make  the  nation  as  wealthy  in 
peace,  as  almost  invulnerable  in  time  of  hostilities; 
whose  very  power,  which  these  improvements  de- 
velop, secures  it  alike  from  apprehension  of  insult  or 
injury,  and  does  most  to  perpetuate  its  peace,  its  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity— is  refined  if  not  artificial.  If 
it  is  conceded  that  the  nation  is  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  any  or  every  state  contracted  for  defence  du- 
ring war,  how  much  stronger  is  the  reason,  from  that 
position,  that  the  government  should  adopt  means  to 
pay  the  debts  of  a state,  if  those  debts,  by  the  ne- 
glect or  folly  of  a state,  may,  by  possibility,  lead  to 
a collision  which  would  involve  the  entire  nation  and 
eril  the  lives  of  every  citizen.  Justice,  reason,  and 
umanity  plead  as  strongly  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other. 

I take  the  position  that  Mr.  Jefferson  took  in  rela- 
tion to  the  assumption  of  state  debts  in  1790.  Not 
that  congress  is  bound,  under  the  constitution,  to  re- 
lieve the  states  from  their  indebtedness,  but  that,  un- 
der the  constitution,  congress  has  the  power  to  do  so, 
and  that  there  is  a high  political  and  moral  obliga- 
tion which  requires  its  exercise  when  necessary  for 
the  public  prosperity  and  the  public  honor. 

I do  not  maintain  that  the  bond-holders  of  the 
states  have  a right  to  make  a demand  upon  the  gene- 
ral government  for  payment  of  their  claims  against 
the  states,  (although  the  practice  of  our  government 
makes  a precedent  to  the  contrary  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  government  in  behalf  of  the  citizens.) 
but  that  the  citizens  of  our  own  country  who  have  to 
pay  the  bonds  of  the  states,  and  whose  property  is 
mortgaged  by  their  states,  and  who  must  be  unneces- 
sarily oppressed,  and  whose  prosperity  must  be  re- 
tarded, if  not  wholly  blighted,  if  they  pay  the  heavy 
taxation  which  will  alone  discharge  the  interest  and 
principal,  and  whose  honor  will  be  forever  disgraced 
if  they  omit  to  pay  their  engagements  and  their  debts, 
have  not  only  a right,  but  it  is  a duty  which  they  owe 
to  themselves  and  to  their  children,  to  require  the 
general  government  to  use  the  vast  resources  at  its 
control  for  their  benefit.  And  this  they  should  do  the 
more  earnestly  when,  by  the  plan  which  I propose, 


the  non-indebted  states  are  secured  from  injustice 
and  are  abundantly  protected  by  equal  distribution 
of  benefits,  thus  obviating  the  strong  and  almost  only 
objection  against  the  assumption  law  of  1790. 

This  subject  shall  be  resumed. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 

Col.  Charles  Carroll, 

Doughoregan  Manor,  Maryland. 

Letter  II. 

Hall  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

January  3,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  The  general  government  has  not  only 
established  the  principle  that  it  is  competent  to  as- 
sume the  debts  of  the  states,  but  it  has  enlarged  that 
principle  by  assuming  individual  debts — debts  not  con- 
tracted during  war,  not  created  for  any  national  or 
even  state  purpose  whatever.  The  general  govern- 
ment paid  in  1802,  during  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion, =£600,000  to  Great  Britain  for  that  purpose. — 
Many  of  the  states  had  passed  resolutions  not  only 
confiscating  an  immense  quantity  of  private  property 
owned  by  British  subjects,  but  also  a large  amount  of 
commercial  and  individual  debts  contracted  before 
the  revolutionary  war;  and  the  state  courts,  obeying 
the  enactments  of  their  respective  states,  refused  to 
to  take  cognizance  and  render  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  creditor,  although  many  of  the  debtors 
were  solvent  and  abundantly  ably  to  pay. 

By  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  with 
Great  Britain — (extracts  from  the  several  treaties 
have  been  printed  in  my  address)— it  was  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  no  impediment  in  either  country 
to  the  recovery  of  just  debts  which  had  been  contract- 
ed by  individuals,  (before  the  war;)  and  the  fifth  arti- 
cle enjoined  upon  congress  to  recommend  to  the  states 
to  restore  confiscated  property.  Some  of  the  states 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  others  did  not. 
Virginia  passed  the  following  resolution: 

Resolution  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
Saturday,  November  17,  1787. 
llRcsolved,  That  all  and  every  act  or  acts  of  assem- 
bly, now  in  force  in  this  commonwealth,  repugnant 
to  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  any  arti- 
cles thereof,  ought  to  be  repealed;  but  the  operation 
of  this  law  shall  be  suspended  until  the  executive  shall 
be  informed  by  congress  that  the  other  states  in  the 
union  shall  pass  similar  laws  of  repeal.” 

By  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794  (after  the 
present  constitution  was  adopted)  it  is  declared  that 
in  all  cases  where  British  creditors  could  not  obtain 
compensation  through  the  courts  of  law,  “the  United 
States  will  make  full  and  complete  compensation  for 
the  same  to  the  said  creditors.” 

Commissioners  were  appointed  by  both  nations  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  debts  due.  These  were  debts 
owed  principally  by  merchants  and  planters  of  the 
United  States  to  merchants  in  England  and  Scotland, 
for  merchandise.  After  several  years  of  investigation, 
during  which  time  England  retained  possession  of 
Detroit,  Fort  Erie,  Michilimackinac,  and  other 
places,  the  government  decided,  by  the  instructions 
of  the  president,  (Mr.  Jefferson,)  to  conclude  a trea- 
ty, which  was  signed  8th  January,  1802,  granting  to 
Great  Britain  the  gross  amount  specified,  with  which 
she  was  to  satisfy  those  of  her  subjects  who  had 
claims  against  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  article  of  this  treaty  or  convention  declares  that 
the  United  States  of  America  hereby  engage  to  pay, 
and  his  Britannic  Majesty  consents  to  accept,  for  the 
use  of  the  people  described  in  the  sixth  article,  (En- 
glish merchants  principally,)  the  sum  of  six  hundred 
thousand  gpounds  sterling.”  The  constitutionality 
of  the  measure  was  ably  discussed  in  the  senate,  and 
decided  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  power;  and  a re- 
publican congress  made  an  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  treaty. 

Congress  has  also  assumed  the  debts  of  the  cities 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  paid  $1,500,000  to 
European  creditors  for  this  purpose.  By  the  law  of 
congress  authorizing  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alex- 
andria, and  Georgetown,  to  make  the  loan  for  their 
subscription  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  taking  of  the  loan,  the  act  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  either  or  all  those 
cities  to  pay  punctually  the  interest,  as  they  should 
contract,  a summary  process  should  be  allowed  to 
be  taken  upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  those 
cities;  thus  entirely  exempting  the  general  govern- 
ment from  any  endorsement,  guaranty,  or  responsi- 
bility for  those  debts  and  their  payment.  Therefore 
the  act  of  congress  for  the  assumption  of  those  debts 
was  a measure  of  liberal  relief  to  the  people  of  the 
District  cities,  as  generous  and  enlightened  as  it  was 
liberal  and  voluntary. 

After  these  prominent  instances,  it  were  useless 
to  present  the  long  list  of  cases,  from  Washington’s 
administration  through  every  one  down  to  the  present, 
of  assumption  and  relief  which  it  has  passed. 


The  following  will  show  in  what  an  unequal  way 
the  law  of  assumption  in  1790  operated: 

The  debt  assumed  for  Massachusetts  was  $4,000,- 
000;  the  debt  assumed  for  Pennsylvania  was  but  $2,- 
000,000;  yet  both  states  under  the  constitution  had 
eight  representatives  in  congress.  The  debt  assumed 
for  South  Carolina  was  $4,000,000:  that  of  North  Ca- 
rolina was  but  $2,000,000:  each  of  these  states  had 
five  representatives.  The  debt  assumed  for  New 
York  was  $1,200,000,  while  that  of  Maryland  was 
$800,000,  and  each  state  was  represented  with  six 
members  of  the  house.  The  debt  of  Connecticut  that 
was  assumed  amounted  to  $1,600,000,  and  that  of 
Rhode  Island  was  $200,000.  The  debt  assumed  for 
Delaware  was  200,000:  that  of  New  Hampshire  was 
$300,000.  The  debt  assumed  for  Georgia  $300,000. 

I obviate  all  the  difficulty  and  hostility  which  origi- 
nated from  these  causes,  by  presenting  a measure  at 
onc%  equitable  and  just  to  all  the  states;  which  at  once 
negatives  the  argument  that  one  state  desires  another 
to  pay  its  debts. 

But,  before  I present  more  specifically  than  I have 
done  the  operation  of  the  system  which  I propose,  I 
will  briefly  contemplate  the  necessity  of  the  measure. 
What  is  the  condition  of  things  now?  The  states 
have  involved  themselves  in  enormous  debts.  It 
were  curious,  but  not  necessary  now,  for  my  purpose, 
to  inquire  whether  this  was  induced  by  the  policy  of 
the  general  government,  or  by  the  folly  or  the  wis- 
dom of  state  legislatures.  They  are  in  debt,  honestly 
in  debt,  and  those  debts  must  be  paid.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  people  requires  it;  every  sentiment  of 
honor  and  duty  exacts  it.  The  moral  sense  and  the 
moral  power  of  the  civilized  world  will  demand  the 
payment,  as  it  should,  to  the  final  dollar,  because  we 
are  able  to  pay.  With  wise  legislation,  we  are  able 
to  pay  the  amount  thrice  over,  and  the  nation  to  flou- 
rish vigorously  in  the  process. 

But  now  the  governors  of  many  of  the  indebted 
states  recommend  no  system  of  vigorous  measures  to 
pay  even  the  interest,  much  less  to  pay  the  principal. 
The  state  legislatures  are  equally  reluctant  to  adopt 
any  efficient  plans,  and  in  many  of  the  states  the  laws 
for  collecting  direct  taxes  are  not  enforced,  because 
it  is  said  that,  although  the  people  ha \e  property,  they 
have  no  money,  and  the  taxes  are  levied  in  money, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  gather  from  the  people  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the  exactions  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  states. 

To  attempt  to  collect  taxes  by  force  would  be  a 
questionable  experiment.  The  debts  are  not  denied 
but  in  one  state;  but  repudiation,  silent  and  quiet,  ex- 
ists, and  thus  the  debts  continually  augment,  and  pro- 
perty constantly  declines  in  value.  Can  the  states 
and  the  people  exist  happily  under  this  accumulated 
dishonor?  Can  the  states  that  are  not  indebted  es- 
cape from  the  moral  taint?  As  the  leprosy  that  first 
attaches  to  the  right  arm,  is  quickly  visible  on  the 
left,  soon  communicates  to  the  other  limbs,  and  final- 
ly diseases  the  whole  corporeal  system,  so  will  the 
discredit  of  one  state  attach  in  a brief  period  to  all, 
until  the  whole  confederated  system  suffers  in  an  equal 
degree.  What  reason  and  philosophy  teach,  experi- 
ence has  already  demonstrated.  The  government 
has  felt  the  evil  influence  of  the  loss  of  credit  of  the 
states  in  its  loss  of  credit,  and  is  as  impotent  to  bor- 
row money  abroad  as  Maryland  or  Illinois. 

No  one  doubts  the  resources  of  the  government, 
but  the  doubt  is  whether  its  public  men,  its  legislators, 
have  the  will  and  fortitude  to  meet  the  exigences  of 
the  crisis  with  systems  of  legislation  indispensable  to 
develop  and  make  available  those  latent  and  abund- 
ant resources. 

And  how  far  each  state  may  become  implicated, 
and  the  government  itself  responsible  for  the  delin- 
quences  of  the  states,  I will  not  discuss  at  present;  I 
will  only  quote  one  sentence  from  Chief  Justice  Jay: 
“While  all  the  states  were  bound  to  protect  each,  and 
the  citizens  of  each,  it  was  highly  proper  and  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  be  in  a capacity  not  only  to 
cause  justice  to  be  done  to  each,  and  the  citizens  of 
each,  but  also  to  cause  justice  to  be  done  by  each,  and 
the  citizens  of  each.” 

Neglect  to  pay  the  interest  does  not  get  rid  of,  but 
increases  the  deUt.  Waiving  a consideration  of  the 
laws  of  nations  and  our  own  example  towards  France, 
Naples,  and  recently  towards  Mexico,  suppose  we 
were  to  attempt  to  cancel  the  account  by  collision 
with  the  powers  of  Europe?  War  would  not  pay, 
but  would  increase  the  debt,  if  even  we  were  victors 
on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  rule  of  law,  as  the 
rule  of  duty,  is  to  pay  your  adversary  before  you 
fight  him;  and  when  nations  and  persons  do  justice 
to  each  other,  there  is  no  necessity  for  conflicts.  I 
rest  the  question  upon  the  patriotism  and  interest  of 
our  people,  and  the  power  and  duty  of  our  own  go- 
vernment— a basis  which  at  once  appeals  to  their 
reason,  their  justice,  their  interest,  and  their  honor. 

Then  the  debts  of  the  states  must  be  paid  at  last, 
and  I am  sure  will  be  paid.  Not  by  the  states,  as  things 
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now  arc,  for  the  reasons  I have  given.  The  govern- 
ment must  become  the  agent  for  the  states,  in  whole 
or  in  great  part,  and  the  longer  it  delays  the  more 
will  it  become  embarrassed. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  amount  of  the  state 
debts,  I have  taken  from  a report  furnished  to  the 
last  congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury: 
-Abstract  statement  of  the  debts  of  the  several  stales , territo- 
ries, and  the  District  cities  of  Columbia,  as  reported  to 
congress  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  June  25,  1842. 


This  statement  may  not  furnish  the  precise  amount 
of  the  stales’  indebtedness  at  this  time.  Several 
states  that  had  authorized  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds 
have  had  their  debts  augmented.  The  debt  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  is  placed  at  about  $4,000,000,  amounts 
to  perhaps  more  than  $7,000,000,  and  the  debt  of 
Pennsylvania  is  about  $40,000,000;  the  debt  of  Ohio 
is  $20,000  000.  Some  states  that  have  existing  debts 
made  no  report.  Maine  has  a debt  of  about  $1,500,000. 
And  the  debts  of  many  states  have  been  augmented 
in  consequence  of  neglecting  to  pay  interest. 

The  necessity  for  the  measure  of  relief  is  apparent 
in  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  and  in  the  fact, 
manifest  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  can  never  have  credit  and  prosperity  until 
credit  and  prosperity  are  restored  to  the  states;  the 
body  cannot  be  vigorous  when  the  members  are  para- 
lyzed. The  general  benefit  to  the  entire  nation  is 
therefore  a motive  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the 
speedy  adoption  of  the  measure. 

How  are  they  to  be  paid  with  justice  to  all  the  states 
xoithout  oppression  to  any ? That  is  the  question  to  be 
asked  by  the  people — to  be  answered  by  their  legisla- 
tors. A remedy  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  people 
by  those  who  vote  against  every  plan,  and  propose  none — 
a negative  course  will  not  remove  a positive,  an  ac- 
tive, and  increasing  evil.  Timid  legislators,  in  times 
of  civil  difficulty,  are  about  as  useful  to  the  people 
as  arc  timid  generals  in  time  of  war. 

Now  the  pressure  of  the  debts  rests  upon  one-half 
of  the  states  too  oppressively  to  be  borne.  Two  ob- 
jects are  to  be  attained  to  effect  the  contemplated  and 
desired  result.  First,  the  pressure  is  to  be  lightened; 
and,  secondly,  when  lightened,  it  is  to  be  diffused, 
and  to  be  attended  with  benefits  so  as  to  be  felt,  if  felt 
at  all,  in  a more  equal  degree  over  a wider  surface. 

How  is  the  first  to  be  effected  with  justice?  By  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  debt,  and  by  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  security.  This  is  to  be  attained  by  aug- 
menting the  security  from  state  to  national,  which 
will,  in  the  process,  diminish  the  interest  and  there- 
by lessen  the  pressure.  Suppose  the  state  debts,  for 
the  argument,  to  amount  to  $200,000,000,  and  that 
they  average  six  per  cent,  interest.  By  issuing  two 
hundred  millions  of  government  bonds  at  four  per 
cent,  and  exchanging  them  with  the  holders  of  state 
bonds,  which  can  readily  be  done,  the  pressure  less- 
ens from  twelve  millions  to  eight.  If  they  are  exchang- 
ed for  a three  per  cent,  stock,  the  pressure  is  lessened 
one-half  in  interest.  No  experiment  in  chemistry  can 
be  more  safely  relied  upon  for  success.  No  princi- 
ple in  political  philosophy  is  more  certain  than  this 
result.  If  but  one-half  of  the  bonds  should  be  ex- 
changed there  would  be  a corresponding  benefit. 

This  simple  process  will  effect  the  first  object  in 
the  process  of  relief  to  the  states,  upon  strict  principles 
of  justice.  National  security  is  a just  consideration 
for  diminution  of  interest.  The  next  branch  of  the 
question  is  to  be  answered:  how  is  the  interest,  thus 
diminished,  and  the  government  bonds,  to  be  paid 
without  oppression  to  any  of  the  states?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  non-indebted  states  will  receive  their  fair  share 
of  the  bonds  when  issued,  their  semi-annual  payment  of 
interest  on  the  same,  and  the  payment  of  their  portion  of 


Amount  of 
stock  author- 
ized to  he  is- 
sued by  each 
state. 

Amount  is- 
sued by  each 
slate. 

Amount  out- 
standing and 
unredeemed. 

Maine 

Massachus’ts 

$6,469,137  00 

$1,734,861  47 
5,424,137  00 

$5,424,137 

00 

Pennsylvania 

- 

- 

36,336,044 

00 

Maryland 

- 

- 

15,214,761 

49 

Alex.  D.  C. 

- 

- 

382,100 

>0 

Georget.  D.  C. 

_ 

- 

116,010 

00 

Virginia 

11,031.508  17 

6.994,307  54 

4.037.200 

63 

S.  Carolina 

4,152,232  23 

4,152,232  23 

3,691,234 

41 

Georgia 

2,000,000  00 

- 

606,750 

00 

Alabama 

- 

- 

15,400.000 

00 

Louisiana 

_ 

_ 

23,985.000 

00 

Mississippi 

- 

- 

7,000,000 

00 

Kentucky 

5,946,000  00 

3,210,500  00 

3.085,500 

00 

Michigan 

- 

_ 

5,611,000 

00 

Ohio 

1 ],S5S,000  00 

10,924,123  00 

10,924,123 

00 

Indiana 

- 

12,751,000  00 

12,751.000 

00 

Illinois 

_ 

_ 

13,527.292 

53 

Missouri 

3,072,261  00 

3,072,261  00 

842,261 

00 

Nesv  York 

- 

_ 

22, 959/73S 

91 

Trnnpssee 

6,186,666  00 

4.898,166  00 

3,398,166 

00 

the  principal  of  the  debt  when  the  government  begins  to  li- 
quidate thatprincipal.  Then,  whilst  the  modified  in- 
debtedness becomes  dispersed  lightly  over  the  entire 
nation,  the  payment  of  interest  and  principal  in  conside- 
ration is  equally  diffused.  The  pecuniary  benefits  are 
made  equal  and  uniform,  and,  by  the  process,  will  all 
the  states,  at  the  same  time,  find  their  credit  re-estab- 
lished, and  prosperity  restored  in  every  calling  and 
pursuit  of  life. 

Such  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  might 
at  first  seem  difficult  to  a skeptic,  but  made  simple  and 
easy  when  calmly  examined  through  the  medium  of 
rational  reflection  and  practical  reason 

There  is  another  consideration  which  must,  when 
examined,  have  great  weight  with  the  non-indebted 
states  in  favor  of  relief.  It  is,  that  it  will  enable  the 
indebted  states,  when  relieved  of  direct  taxation,  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government.  The 
people  purchase  imported  goods  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  and  means.  The  means  of  the  people  of  the 
indebted  states  are  exhausted  in  direct  taxes.  Not 
so  with  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  They  are  free  from  debt  and 
heavy  direct  taxation.  Therefore  they  purchase 
more  than  the  indebted  states.,  because  they  are  more 
able.  Consequently,  the  principal  support  of  go- 
vernment falls  upon  them  and  the  states  similarly 
situated.  The  adoption  of  a plan  of  relief  to  the 
states  will  equalize  the  burdens  of  the  national  re- 
venue, and  increase  it  by  equalizing  the  ability  of 
the  indebted  states  to  purchase  and  consume  arti- 
cles on  which  duties  are  levied. 

In  adopting  a principle  for  the  apportionment  of 
the  stock,  national  equity  is  safer  than  any  abstract 
basis,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  complex  system 
of  government.  If  the  states  were  the  abstract  basis, 
it  would  be  said,  though  equal  in  independence  and 
sovereignty,  they  are  unequal  in  size.  If  population 
and  persons  were  the  basis,  then  the  character  of 
the  population  and  persons  varies  quite  as  much,  for 
there  is  a class  of  persons  in  one  region  of  the  union 
that  does  not  exist  in  another.  Then  a principle  of 
equity  which,  whilst  it  does  not  rest  on  any  of  these 
abstract  principles,  blends  in  fair  proportion  some 
approximation  to  them  all,  will  be  the  safest  guide. 

Two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  government 
bonds  divided  among  the  states,  territories,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  placing  the  territories  and  District 
of  Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  one  representative, 
and  allowing  one  million  for  each  senator,  and  the 
residue  divided  among  the  representation  upon  the 
basis  of  the  last  apportionment  law,  would  be  a frac- 
tion of  a cent  more  than  $651,982  38  for  each  repre- 
sentative in  the  next  congress.  The  proportion  for 


ing  table,  viz: 

Maine, 

New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
Vermont, 

Rhode  Island, 

New  York,  . 

New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Ohio, 

Louisiana, 

Indiana, 

Mississippi,  . 
Illinois, 

Alabama, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 

Florida, 

Wisconsin, 

Iowa, 

District  of  Columbia, 


be  found  in  the 

follow- 

$6,563,876 

66 

4,607,929 

52  1 

8.579,823 

80 

4,607,929 

52 

4,607,929 

52 

3,303,964 

76 

24,167,400 

26 

5.259,911 

90 

17,647,577 

52 

2,651,982 

38 

5,911,894 

28 

11,779,735 

70 

7,867,841 

42 

6,563,876 

66 

7,215,859 

04 

8,519,823 

80 

9,171,806 

18 

15,691,629 

98 

4,607,929 

52 

8,519,823 

80 

4, (.07, 929 

52 

6,563,876 

66 

6,563,876 

66 

5,259,911 

90 

2,651,982 

38 

3,955,947 

14 

651,982 

38 

651,982 

38 

651,982 

38 

651,982 

38 

$200,000,000 

00 

In  constrasting  the  amount  which  each  state  would 
receive  by  this  table  with  the  amount  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  each  state,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  whilst 
it  would  enable  most  of  the  slates  to  discharge  their 
obligations,  it  would  give  such  facilities  to  the  rest 
that,  with  the  arrangements  which  they  could  make 
with  their  creditors,  their  people  could  very  easily 
discharge  the  residue  of  their  debts.  The  nominal 
debt  of  Maryland,  for  instance,  is  about  $14,000,000, 
whilst  her  positive  and  pressing  debt  is  about  $10,- 
000,000;  and  she  has  a sinking  fund  of  about  $1,000,- 
000.  Her  share  of  the  stock  would  be  about  $6,000,- 


000,  leaving  an  outstanding  positive  debt,  after  an 
exchange  of  stocks,  of  about  $3,000,000.  By  issu- 
ing a new  stock  and  hypothecating  the  revenues  of 
her  productive  works,  her  creditors  would  be  will- 
ing no  doubt  to  receive  a less  amount  of  interest. — 
If  they  would  be  content  with  a four  per  cent,  stock, 
the  annual  charge  on  the  state  would  be  but  $120,- 
000;  if  a three  per  cent,  stock  could  be  exchanged, 
the  annual  charge  would  be  but  $90,000,  instead  of 
the  present  amount  of  some  $600,000  or  more,  which 
is  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  And  the  property 
and  the  people  would  at  once  be  relieved  of  a pres- 
sure which  now  they  do  not  meet  in  several  coun- 
ties, because  they  say  that  they  cannot  bear  it;  and 
the  same  salutary  results  would  be  effected  in  all  of 
the  now  oppressed  and  delinquent  states. 

The  measure  contemplates  that  the  indebted  states 
shall  exchange  their  distributive  proportion  for  the 
outstanding  bonds.  The  indebted  states  could  make 
more  satisfactory  arrangements  with  their  bond- 
holders than  perhaps  the  government  could.  And 
when  such  arrangements  shall  be  made,  the  transfer 
of  stock  to  be  made  on  the  books  of  the  treasury. — 
This  will  secure  an  application  of  the  government 
bonds  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debts,  and  will  al- 
low the  states,  which  may  still  be  indebted  to  some 
extent,  at  the  same  time  to  make  further  satisfactory 
arrangements  in  relation  to  the  residue  of  their  debts. 
By  issuing,  with  consent  of  their  bond-holders,  for 
instance,  a new  stock  for  the  balance  of  their  debt 
with  a less  amount  of  interest,  and  placing  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners  the  receipts  of  such  perma- 
nent and  certain  revenues  upon  railroads  and  canals 
that  already  yield  profit  to  the  state,  to  be  applied 
regularly  to  the  l.quidation  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  bonds,  the  states  would  be  benefited  by 
paying  a diminished  interest,  the  bond-holders  by 
having  a collateral  and  tangible  security  in  addition 
to  the  faith  of  the  state  in  revenues  thus  hypothecat- 
ed in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  who,  with  their 
securities,  would  be  made  responsible  by  a suit  for 
delinquencies.  The  plan  contemplates  that  all  such 
arrangements  shall  be  amicable. 

The  states  that  are  not  indebted  can  have  their 
amount  of  the  bonds  credited  on  the  books  of  the 
treasury  if  they  should  have  no  urgent  use  for 
the  bonds,  and  can  draw  their  proportion  of  the 
interest  regularly,  which  they  may  apply  to  any 
purpose  they  may  deem  wise.  It  would  be  worthy 
of  the  earnest  attention  of  the  people  of  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  to  inquire  if  they  could  not  use 
their  proportion  of  bonds,  or  the  amount  of  interest 
which  they  would  receive,  in  aid  of  the  resources  of 
these  states,  in  completing  such  communications  be- 
tween the  lakes  and  cities  of  New  York  and  Boston 
as  would  secure  the  quickesl  and  cheapest  transit  of 
persons  and  produce.  The  commercial  bearings  of 
the  recent  arrangements  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Canadas  are  of  the  highest  local,  state,  and  na- 
tional interest.  The  Canadian  parliament  has  acted, 

I believe,  favorably  upon  Ihe  new  line  of  policy  re- 
commended in  lord  Stanley’s  recent  letter,  by  which 
wheat  from  the  U.  States  will  be  admitted  into  Cana- 
da by  paying  a duty  of  a very  few  cents,  to  be  placed 
in  the  colonial  treasury,  whilst  the  mother  country 
will  become  the  carrier  and  reap  all  the  commercial 
benefits.  The  commercial  bearings  of  this  new  po- 
licy are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  commer- 
cial and  navigating  states  of  New  England  and  of 
New  York.  Supplies  are  generally  purchased  where 
produce  is  disposed  of.  And  since  the  Welland  ca- 
nal has  been  completed  around  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
a vessel  may  load  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
pass  without  transhipment  through  the  Canadas  to 
the  West  Indies  or  to  Liverpool.  It  is  difficult  to 
divert  trade  after  it  shall  have  continued  but  a short 
time  in  one  direction.  And  I believe  that  wheat  and 
flour  can  now  be  taken  from  Green  Bay  or  Cleve- 
land through  the  Canada  canal,  by  the  way  of  Os- 
wego, to  New  York,  cheaper  than  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo.  This  new 
policy  of  England  is  destined  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  north.* 


*Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  learn 
by  the  last  Liverpool  steamer  that,  in  the  house  of  lords, 
on  the  21st  March,  “the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Beaumont,  said  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  bring  in  a bill  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of 
the  Canadian  legislature  with  respect  to  the  introduction 
of  American  grain,  through  Canada,  at  a fixed  duty  of 
3s.  per  quarter,  and  into  tne  mother  country  as  colonial 
produce.’’  This  is  equal  to  about  eight-and-a-half  cents 
per  bushel.  This  rale  of  duty  on  flour  from  the  United 
States  direct,  under  sir  R.  Peel’s  sliding  scale,  is,  on  all 
below  filty-one  shillings  the  quarter,  (of  eight  statute 
bushels,)  equal  to  at  least  83  the  barrel  on  flour;  for,  be- 
sides the  duty  of  twenty  shillings  per  quarter,  (equal  to 
$2.89,)  the  barrel  is  lost  to  the  seller;  so  that  the  duty, 
except  when  a scarcity  begins,  is  above  $3— in  reality 
about  $3.25. 
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That  policy  designs  to  make  the  great  and  grow- 
ing lake  states  of  the  northwest  consumers  of  her 
manufactures,  by  favoring  their  interchange  with 
her.  The  light  duty  imposed  on  wheat  thus  intro- 
duced is  meant  to  compensate  the  Canadian  farmer 
for  the  competition  which  it  brings  against  him: 
whilst  the  increased  supply  of  bread-stuffs  to  Eng- 
land, thus  let  in  from  the  states  by  the  Canada  ca- 
nals, serves  to  quiet,  in  part,  the  excitement  against 
the  corn-laws,  now  convulsing  her  population  at 
home.  The  policy  favors,  too,  her  shipping  inter- 
ests; since  all  this,  as  colonial  flour,  will  be  freight- 
ed in  British  bottoms.  Thus  the  measure  is  made 
acceptable  to  a variety  of  the  great  interests  for 
which  she  legislates. 

Such  were  the  aims  of  England  when  she  encour- 
aged the  construction  of  the  immense  Welland  ca- 
nal; and  the  last  parliament,  finding  that  Canada  was 
oppressed  with  debt  for  making  these  improvements, 
which  are  to  bring  the  western  states  of  the  union  to 
the  shop-doors  of  England  as  consumers,  assumed, 
I believe,  all  or  a laige  portion  of  the  debt  of  Cana- 
da, by  giving,  with  the  consent  of  the  holders,  her 
bonds  bearing  4 per  cent,  interest,  for  Canadian 
bonds  bearing  5.  Whilst  all  the  ministers  of  Eng- 
land have  laid  down  and  prosecuted  such  deep  and 
wise  systems  for  the  benefit  of  her  interests,  her 
wealth,  and  her  power,  we  think  about  hardly  any 
thing,  and  talk  about  hardly  any  thing  but  persons, 
who  shall  have  the  emoluments  and  honor  of  offices, 
the  duties  of  which  one-half  the  aspirants  have  not 
the  ability  and  integrity  to  discharge  with  either  cre- 
dit to  themselves  or  usefulness  to  the  country. 

The  Austrian  government  also,  which  looks  upon 
innovations  with  almost  the  distrust  of  the  Chinese, 
unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  age,  adopts  a 
system  of  enlightened  improvement  and  gives  its 
countenance  to  enterprises  which  connect  its  trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  with  those  of  nations 
circumjacent.  A private  company  commenced  a 
railroad  running  from  Vienna  to  Milan;  the  stock- 
holders became  disheartened,  the  shares  could  not 
be  sold  except  at  ruinous  rates,  and  the  work  was 
suspended.  The  emperor  issued  a decree  stating 
that  a privilege  once  granted  should  not  be  revoked, 
and  the  company  was  told  to  continue  the  work,  to 
make  the  experiment  during  two  years;  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  the  road  should  be  found  unprofi- 
table, the  government  promised  to  take  it  at  the  cost, 
paying  for  it  by  a four  per  cent,  stock.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  decree,  that  which  was  worthless  be- 
came valuable;  the  shares  are  now  worth  ninety-two, 
and  the  work  l's  rapidly  progressing  to  its  comple- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  this  English  and  Canadian  arrange- 
ment on  the  revenues'  will  merit  the  quickest  vigi- 
lance; and  its  influence  on  the  whole  tier  of  lake 
states  and  territories — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mi- 
chigan, Wiskonsin,  and  Iowa — merits  their  deepest 
interest.  The  increased  demand  for  grain  from 
those  states  would  lead  to  an  increased  demand  for 
lands,  if  they  were  relieved  in  a great  degree,  if  not 
wholly,  from  direct  taxation,  and  the  people  placed 
in  a condition  to  purchase,  both  of  which  would  be 
effected  by  the  adoption  of  the  measure  which  I 
propose.  And  the  increased  sales  of  the  public 
lands  would  so  augment  the  receipts  in  the  treasury 
that  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  be  readily  paid 
from  that  source.  Other  states  could  find  abundant 
useful  purposes  to  which  they  could  apply  their  por- 
tion of  the  bonds  or  the  accruing  interest.  And  the 
state  legislator  will  find  that  many  of  those  states 
which  are  least  in  debt  are  most  in  want  of  the 
schoolmaster. 

In  an  educational  convention  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Stanly,  of  North  Carolina,  gave  so  much  conside- 
ration to  a speech  which  I made  in  congress  in  1838, 
on  the  subject  of  dividing  a portion  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  states  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  I contrasted  the  various  systems  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  exhibited  the  neglect 
which  existed  in  his  state — as  to  say  it  had  so  awak- 
ened the  attention  of  the  people  of  that  state,  that 
the  legislature  passed,  and  the  people  adopted  a year 
or  two  after,  a liberal  system  of  public  school  in 
struction. 

I am  sure  that  too  high  an  estimate  was  placed  on 
my  humble  exertions' on  the  occasion  referred  to; 
but  if  to  point  out,  as  I then  did,  the  evils  of  ne- 
glect of  education,  had  the  slighest  effect  in  estab- 
lishing a system  of  instruction  that  will  redeem 
thousands  from  ignorance  and  vice  in  that  noble  old 
state,  I may  cherish  the  hope  that  when  I exhibit  the 
same  necessity  for  education  in  Virginia,  South  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  other  states,  and 
also  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  remedied  with- 
out taxation  upon  their  people,  that  the  liberal,  the 
just,  and  the  enlightened  of  those  states  will  be  the 
first  to  adopt  and  consummate  so  laudable  a scheme 


for  so  beneficent  an  object.  The  means  I have  al- 
ready indicated. 

The  necessity  for  applying  their  quota  of  the 
amount  of  interest  in  many  of  the  states  will  be  ful- 
ly apparent  by  examining  the  following  table,  which  1 
have  made  from  the  last  census  returns: 


Number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who 
cannot  read  and  write. 


Maine, 

N.  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Vermont, 

New  York, 

New  Jersey, 

Pennslyvania, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 

Michigan, 


3,241 

942 

4,448 

526 

2,270 

44,452 

6,385 

33,940 

4,832 

11,605 

38,100 

27,502 

19,457 

6,567 

2,173 


Virginia, 

N.  Carolina, 
S.  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Ohio, 
Florida, 
Wiskonsin, 
Iowa, 


58,784 

56,609 

20,615 

30,717 

22,396 

8,360 

4,861 

58,531 

40,018 

35,394 

1,303 

1,701 

1,118 


Dis’tof  Columbia,  1,033 


It  would  be  worthy  of  the  highest  attention  of  the 
legislators  of  many  of  the  above  states  to  devise 
some  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  their  people  at  home,  and  have  them  instruct- 
ed to  read  the  penal  laws  which  they  pass  to  punish 
their  vices,  and  the  Bible,  which  is  their  best  bless- 
ing, rather  than  devote  their  energies  often  in  dis- 
cussing and  passing  resolutions  instructing  senators 
and  representatives  to  oppose  enlightened  systems  of 
legislation  for  a great  and  extended  nation. 

Were  the  principle  and  policy  of  that  feature  in 
the  constitutions  of  New  Granada,  the  Argentine 
Republic,  Chili,  Ecuador,  the  Republic  of  Bolivia, 
and  other  South  American  republics,  which  requires 
for  citizenship  and  the  right  to  vote  that  persons  shall 
“be  able  to  read  and  write,"  engrafted  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  other  states, 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  voters  would  be  disfranchis- 
ed. Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  that 
surrendered  large  portions  of  the  public  domain 
upon  condition  that  it  should  be  equally  distributed, 
would  find  abundant  use  for  their  full  distributive 
proportion.  I will  continue  the  subject.  I have  the 
honor  to  be,  truly,  WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 

Col.  Charles  Carroll, 

Doughoregan  Manor,  Maryland. 


Letter  III. 

Hall  of  representatives,  Washington, 
January  21, 1843. 

Dear  sir:  The  people  often  suffer  as  much  from 
the  non-use  of  a power  by  their  agents  as  from  its 
abuse.  The  one  is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  the 
other.  We  are  now  feelling  the  effects  of  both. 
What  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  after  the  war  of  the  revolution  if  congress 
had  not  used  the  powers  delegated  to  it  in  the  con- 
stitution? The  nation  at  that  period  had  a vast  pub- 
lic debt — the  states  were  also  greatly  indebted;  and 
I ask  again,  what  would  have  been  the  condition 
both  of  the  general  government  and  the  states,  if 
congress  had  refused  to  exercise  the  reveuue  powers 
of  the  constitution?  Would  free  trade  have  paid 
their  debts,  or  relieved  the  people  from  direct  taxa- 
tion, or  have  enabled  them  better  to  pay  their  direct 
taxes?  Had  no  custom-houses  been  established,  had 
no  impost  duties  been  levied,  we  would  have  had  the 
form  and  shadow  of  a free  nation;  but  England 
would  have  drained  the  substance  of  our  wealth  as 
copiously  after  as  before  the  war. 

After  the  declaration  of  national  independence, 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of 
the  confederated  government  down  to  the  period 
of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  the 
slates  alone,  individually,  retained  and  exercised 
the  power  of  levying  impost  duties  and  regulating 
commerce. 

In  the  confederated  congress,  propositions  were  of- 
ten made  to  request  the  states  to  surrender  to  the 
confederated  government,  for  a limited  time,  this 
great  power  of  levying  impost  duties.  But  the 
states  refused.  Propositions  were  made  to  surren- 
der it  for  ten  years,  for  fifteen,  and  for  twenty-five 
but  always  rejected.  So  jealous  were  the  states  of 
surrendering  this  vast  power,  that  the  New  England 
states  generally  coupled  with  the  proposition  a 
bounty  upon  articles  of  their  commerce  or  produc- 
tion. And  the  importance  of  exercising  this  power 
by  the  government  was  felt  so  strongly  that  the  go- 
vernment was  unable  to  discharge  the  debts  which  it 
had  contracted  without  this  privilege. 

In  the  congress  of  March  20th,  1783,  a long  reso- 
lution was  offered  on  the  subject,  from  which  I ex- 
tract tits  follev.’iflg; 


“Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  several 
states,  as  indispensably  necessary  to  the  restoration  of 
public  credit,  and  to  the  punctual  and  honorable  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debts , to  invest  in  the  United 
States  the  power  of  levying  the  following  duties 
upon  goods  imported  into  the  said  states  from  any 
foreign  port,  island,  or  plantation.”  [Here  follows 
a scale  of  duties  on  articles  enumerated.]  “And  on 
all  other  articles  imported  for  the  United  States  a 
duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  provided  that  there 
be  allowed  a bounty  of  one-eigbth  of  a dollar  for  eve- 
ry quinta)  of  dried  fish  exported  out  of  these  United 
States,  and  a like  sum  for  every  barrel  of  pickled 
fish,  beef,  or  pork,  to  be  paid  or  allowed  to  the  ex- 
porters thereof,  at  the  ports  from  which  they  shall 
be  so  exported. 

“ Provided , That  none  of  the  said  duties  shall  be 
applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  the  discharge  of 
the  interest  or  principal  of  the  debts  which  shall 
have  been  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  for  supporting  the  present  war,  nor  be  con- 
tinued for  a longer  term  than  twenty-five  years;  and 
provided  that  the  collectors  of  the  said  duties  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  states  within  which  their  offices 
are  to  be  respectively  exercised,  but  when  so  ap- 
pointed shall  be  amenable  to,  and  removable  by,  the 
the  United  States  in  congress  assembled  alone,  and  in 
case  any  state  shall  not  make  any  such  appointment 

within after  notice  given  for  that  purpose,  the 

appointment  maybe  made  by  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled.” 

“That  for  the  further  accommodation  of  the  seve- 
ral states,  to  establish  for  a like  term,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  years,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  debts 
which  shall  have  been  contracted  on  the  faith  of  the 
United  States,  for  supporting  the  war,  substantial 
and  effectual  revenues,  of  such  nature  as  they  may 
respectively  judge  most  convenient,  to  the  amount 

of , and  in  the  proportions  following,  viz.”  &c. 

Slc. 

“Ayes — Connecticut,  N.  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn 
sylvania. 

“ Noes — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina. 

“ Divided — Delaware.” 

It  could  only  have  passed  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  the  confederated  states. 

In  17  85  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  refused  to 
furnish  supplies,  “unless  the  several  states  having 
the  advantage  of  commerce  shall  forbear  exacting 
duties  from  other  states  for  their  own  particular  bene- 
fit.” 

On  the  7th  March,  1786,  congress  passed  a resolu- 
tion appointing  a committee  to  that  body  (hon. 
Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  chairman, 
hon.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  and  hon. 
Wm.  G.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,)  to  wait  on  the  le- 
gislature of  New  Jersey, and  induce  her  to  rescind  her 
resolution  and  furnish  her  quota  of  money.  By  their 
earnest  remonstrance  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
repealed  the  resolution. 

The  convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  a 
few  years  after,  engrafted  in  that  instrument  the 
power  permanently  in  congress  “to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  gener- 
al welfare  of  the  United  States” — “to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
states.” 

And  you  will  remember  that  so  opposed  was  Lu- 
ther Martin,  attorney-general  of  Maryland,  to  the 
surrender  of  these  vast  powers  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, that  he  withdrew  from  the  convention.  In  his 
published  speech  of  1787  to  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land, which  is  the  ablest  paper  ever  written  against 
the  federal  constitution,  he  dwells  with  great  and  es- 
pecial force  upon  the  consequences  to  the  states  in 
giving  the  government  the  powers  which  I have  just 
quoted  from  the  constitution. 

The  states  reserved  to  themselves  only  the  odious 
expedient  of  sustaining  all  their  expenses  by  direct 
taxation  and  a system  of  indirect  excises,  which  most 
of  them  have  been  forced  to  adopt  to  mitigate  the 
odium  of  direct  and  capitation  taxation.  All  history 
demonstrates  that  the  least  objectionable  mode  of 
raising  revenue  is  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  duties  upon 
importations,  because  then  only  those  pay  any  thing 
to  the  support  of  government  who  are  alike  able  and 
willing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics,  luxuries,  and 
productions.  The  next  least  objectionable  mode  is 
by  internal  excises;  then  only  those  contribute  to  the 
support  of  government  who  purchase  the  articles 
and  commodities  on  which  the  excise  duties  are 
levied. 

The  most  odious  and  hateful,  and  the  most  oppres- 
sive mode,  is  by  capitation  and  direct  taxation.  The 
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two  preceding  model?  are  voluntary,  the  latter  is  com- 
pulsory. The  former  any  citizen  may  escape,  the 
latter  no  one  can  avoid.  Before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  Great  Britain  exerted  supreme  juris- 
diction over  the  subject;  and  it  was  her  policy,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  in  parliament,  that  the  colonies 
should  not  manufacture  even  a hob-nail.  She  often 
passed  laws  prohibiting  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures in  the  colonies.  It  was  her  policy  then  to 
make  the  people  of  the  colonies  or  states  tributaries 
to  the  support  of  the  mother  country.  During  the 
existence  of  the  confederated  government  the  states 
used  the  power  to  levy  impost  duties  with  so  little 
skill  and  so  little  system  that  they  derived  but  slight 
revenue  from  that  source,  as  two  facts  will  at  once 
illustrate.  “In  North  Carolina  it  was  enacted  that  a 
merchant  importing  goods  by  land  to  the  value  of 
five  pounds,  should  pay  a duty  for  the  same;  but  a 
planter  might  import  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty 
pounds,  though  he  imported  them  for  sale  or  mer- 
chandize, without  paying  any  duty.” 

Virginia  went  far  beyond  the  point  of  revenue  or 
incidental  protection,  by  declaring  prohibition  in  ma- 
ny cases. 

Jn  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Tuesday,  November  G,  1787. 

“ Resolved , That  the  importation  of  rum  into  this 
commonwealth  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  and  after 
the day  of next. 

i llResotved,  That  the  importation  of  all  foreign  malt 

liquors  ought  to  be  prohibited  from  and  after  the 

day  of next. 

’‘Resolved,  That  the  importation  of  brandies  and 
other  spirituous  liquors,  extracted  from  materials 
not  the  growth,  manufacture,  or  production  of  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  prohibited  from 
and  after  the day  of  — 1 — next. 

“ Resolved , That  a duty  or  tux  of ought  to  be 

imposed  on  all  bar-iron  and  iron-castings  imported  into 
this  commonwealth,  not  being  the  produce  of  any  place 
icithin  the  United  Slates. 

“ Resolved , That  a tax  or  duty  of per  bushel 

on  all  coal  imported  into  this  commonwealth,  not 
the  produce  of  any  of  the  United  Stales,  ought  to  be 
imposed. 

“ Resolved , That  a tax  or  duty  of ought  to  be 

imposed  on  all  raw  hemp,  not  being  the  growth  or 
produce  of  any  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
imported  into  this  commonwealth. 

“ Resolved , That  the  importation  of  cheese,  butter, 
pork,  tallow,  and  tallow-candles  into  this  common- 
wealth, which  are  not  the  produce  of  the  U.  States, 
ought  to  be  prohibited.’’'’ 

About  the  same  time  “The  Patriotic  Society  of 
Richmond”  passed,  among  others,  the  following  re- 
solution: 

“ Resolved , That  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
state  are  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser 
woollens,  cottons,  linens,  cordage,  leather,  and  iron, 
and  the  production  of  salted  pork  and  beef,  of  butter, 
soap,  tallow  and  candles.” 

When  the  constitution  was  adopted,  the  debts  of 
the  confederated  government  were  recognised  and 
transferred  to  the  constitutional  government;  and  the 
debts  of  the  states  were  left  in  their  original  position. 
The  states  awoke  to  the  realization  of  their  true 
situation  of  having,  as  many  of  them  had,  large  out- 
standing debts  without  the  means  of  paying  them  but 
by  systems  of  direct  taxation  on  their  citizens. 

The  states  found  that  they  were  oppressing  their 
people  by  direct  taxation,  and  required  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  their  debts.  The  states  did  not  urge 
that  the  land  fund  would  pay  either  the  interest  or 
the  principal;  for  at  that  period  the  land  sales  did  not 
amount  to  a sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  of  one 
million  of  dollars.  They  had  surrendered  the  great 
revenue  powers  to  the  general  government.  The 
government  was  but  a trust  and  agent  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  slates  and  the  people,  and  they  de- 
manded that  the  government  should  exert  its  powers 
for  their  benefit,  and  to  relieve  a people  from  the 
oppression  of  direct  taxation.  This  was  the  language 
of  the  delegation  in  congress  from  Massachusetts  and 
South  Carolina.  The  revenue  power  and  the  state 
debts  they  maintained  should  go  together.  The  cre- 
dit of  the  government  was  then  at  a low  state,  and  it 
had  an  immense  debt  of  its  own  to  provide  for.  The 
population  of  the  nation  was  less  than  four  millions 
— tbe  whole  commerce,  on  which  duties  were  levied, 
was  but  about  $20,000,000  in  value,  and  the  nett  rev- 
enues of  the  nation  were  less  than  two  millions,  and 
it3  debt  more  than  $60,000,000.  A little  more  than 
$21,000,000  of  stale  debts  were  assumed,  and  the 
government  had  to  provide  ways  and  means  to  meet 
liabilities  of  more  than  $80,000,900  with  its  then 
limited  resources. 

All  the  predictions  of  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure were  falsified,  and  the  expectations  of  its  friends 
were  more  than  realized.  Confidence  was  at  once 


established,  business  revived,  industry  prospered,  and 
the  scanty  treasury  was  filled  without  oppression  to 
any:  and  the  debt  melted  away  gradually  beneath 
this  generous  and  enlightened  policy.  Such,  then, 
was  the  true  and  sensible  doctrine  of'state  rights. 

The  names  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  fast 
fading  from  the  memory  of  the  people,  while  those 
who  established  the  government  and  its  early  policy 
become  brighter  with  time,  and  commemmoratcd 
in  history. 

Let  the  government  give  back  to  Maryland  and  to 
Pennsylvania  now  the  power  over  commerce  which 
they  surrendered  and  the  government  may  retain  the 
public  lands,  and  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  need 
not  ask  her  for  her  countenance.  For  each  state 
would  be  enabled  by  the  control  of  commerce,  and 
fair  duties,  to  relieve  her  people  at  once  from  direct 
taxation,  to  pay  her  debts,  and  extend  her  improve- 
ments to  the  valley  of  the  great  west. 

The  states  surrendered  vast,  high,  sovereign  pow- 
ers to  the  general  government,  to  be  used  upon  all 
occasions  when  their  interest  and  the  well-being  of 
the  people  require  them.  If  the  public  interest  and 
the  public  honor  require  that  war  should  be  declar- 
ed, the  states  yielded  to  the  government  the  discre- 
tion and  the  power  of  declaring  war — a power  of  the 
highest  sovereignty,  requiring  in  its  exercise  the 
wisest  discretion.  But  it  is  a power  which  lingers 
dormant  in  the  constitution,  excepting  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  a half  century,  when  necessity  awakens  it 
into  vigorous  use.  It  then  marks  an  epoch,  and  is 
blazoned  in  the  history  of  a nation.  But  there  is  a 
power  of  far  greater  magnitude  yielded  by  the  states 
to  the  national  government — the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  to  lay  impost  duties,  to  levy  taxes — a pow- 
er which,  though  less  conspicuous  than  the  power  of 
war,  is  far  more  potential  and  transcendant.  It  is 
all  pervading,  ever  active.  When  exercised  with 
wise  and  enlightened  discretion,  it  is  a national  bles- 
sing, and  promotes  alike  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  states,  and  the  people.  Exercised  in  folly 
or  indiscretion,  or  not  exercised  at  all,  it  leads  to  ca- 
lamities which  impoverish  the  nation  and  the  states, 
and  bankrupt  the  people. 

England  levies  no  direct  taxes  upon  her  colonies, 
(or  rarely  is  it  done;)  but  by  indirect  taxes  they  give 
more  than  four-fifths  of  their  productive  wealth  to 
the  support  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  that  sup- 
port which  she  derived  from  the  thirteen  colonies; 
and  it  was  for  that  alone  she  resisted  their  indepen- 
dence. She  desired  to  produce,  and  that  they  should 
be  forced  to  consume;  and  of  all  that  they  consumed 
at  least  four-fifths  went  into  the  national  treasury  at 
home  after  supporting  her  farmers  and  mechanics. — 
and  those  gentlemen  who  would  recommend  a policy 
for  this  government  which  would  destroy  the  system 
of  impost  duties,  upon  the  ground  that  those  who 
purchase  a foreign  fabric  have  to  pay  a modicum  of 
their  wealth  to  the  support  of  our  own  government, 
are  animated  by  a spirit  of  as  little  patriotism  as 
wisdom.  Can  they  be  aware  that  if  they  effect  their 
wishes,  they  not  only  force  direct  taxation  on  the 
farmer,  low  wages  on  the  mechanic,  but  at  last,  in 
order  to  save  a small  percentage  to  the  purchaser  of 
foreign  goods,  which  should  go  into  the  national 
treasury  to  support  the  government  which  protects 
him,  they  are  giving  four-fifths  of  the  amount  which 
he  purchases,  to  a government  which  may  war  upon 
his  rights  and  his  liberties.  How  is  this?  it  may  be 
asked. 

All  the  governments  of  Europe  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  direct  taxation  upon  their  people,  and  it  is 
only  the  worst  governments  in  the  world  and  the 
most  tyrannical,  that  resort  to  it,  as  1 will  hereafter 
show.  It  often  occurs  that  in  some  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  the  impost  duties  are  very  small. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  governments 
levy  heavy  excise  duties  often  on  the  same  articles. 
So  that  at  last  the  consumer  pays  a large  amount  to 
the  government  on  the  foreign  article  which  he  pur- 
chases, and  in  addition  to  which  those  governments 
lay  a heavy  excise  upon  the  productions  of  their 
own  country.  This  is  the  policy  of  England,  and 
what  is  the  result?  1 will  quote  an  able  American 
writer,  who  says:  “It  is  generally  alleged  that  a 
man  “pays  fifteen  shillings  for  the  use  of  govern- 
ment out  of  every  twenty  shillings  that  he  spends  in 
England.  Some  have  stated  the  public  tax  as  seven- 
teen shillings  in  the  pound.  Let  us  take  one  instance 
in  the  article  of  beer.  The  land  pays  a tax;  the  bar- 
ley which  grows  on  it,  when  malted,  pays  an  excise 
of  sixpence  by  the  bushel.  Hops  pay  one  penny  by 
the  pound.  The  beer,  when  brewed,  pays  an  excise 
greater  in  some  cases  than  the  original  value.  All 
the  persons  who  labor  in  the  premises  contribute  to 
the  national  revenue  by  their  sundry  consumptions 
to  the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  price  of 
their  labor;  this  also  must  be  charged  on  the  beer. 
Surely,  then,  the  consumer  of  beer  pays  more  than 
seventeen  shillings  to  the  government  lor  every 


twenty  shillings  which  he  expends  in  that  liquor. 
But  I have  taken  fourteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  as  a 
moderate  estimate  of  the  sum  that  a man  in  Jimcrica 
pays  towards  the  support  of  government  in  Great  Britain 
who  consumes  British  manufactures.”  It  follows 
then,  as  a consequence,  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try contribute,  in  like  proportion,  to  the  support  of 
foreign  governments  upon  all  that  they  purchase. 
In  1836,  we  imported  more  than  $70,000,000  worth 
of  foreign  articles  free  of  duty.  The  effect  was  that 
those  who  purchased  these  articles  paid  not  one  cent 
to  the  support  of  our  own  government,  whilst  at 
least  four-fifths  of  that  amount  went  into  the  treasury  of 
foreign  governments,  as  1 have  shown,  to  support 
kings  on  (their  thrones,  parliaments  that  make  laws 
prohibiting  our  productions,  and  foreign  armies  and 
navies;  whilst  here  at  home  we  are  striking  down 
our  army — whilst  here  at  home  our  government  is 
dishonored,  the  states  disgraced,  and  the  people  bank- 
rupt, and  the  tax-gatherer  wanders  like  a frightful 
ghost  before  the  people. 

Those  politicians  who  urge  the  policy  are  the  best 
friends  that  England  and  European  governments 
have,  and  the  worst  enemies  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion have  to  encounter.  The  principles  of  their 
speechesand  writings  are  borrowed  from  thespeeches 
made  in  parliament  during  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  their  policy  is  the  same  that  Lord 
North  and  Lord  Grenville  always  advocated  in  rela- 
tion to  this  country. 

The  whole  amount  of  importations  in  1S36  was 
$189,980,035;  in  1839,  $162,092,132.  You  can  easi- 
ly estimate  how  much  our  people  paid  each  year  to 
the  support  of  alien  and  rival  governments.  But  it 
is  urged  that  if  you  keep  in  existence  the  custom- 
house system  of  levying  duties  on  foreign  imports, 
you  do  really  require  that  the  poor  laborer  and  me- 
chanic must  contribute  a trifle  to  the  support  of  his 
governmeat,  if  he  chooses,  at  his  own  pleasure,  to 
purchase  necessaries  or  luxuries  which  are  imported 
from  foreign  countries;  and  that  therefore,  and  for 
other  such  cogent  and  patriotic  reasons,  you  should 
abolish  the  system,  and  let  the  general  government 
and  the  state  governments  exist  only  by  direct  taxa- 
tion upon  those  who  have  tangible  property;  for,  if 
you  abolish  all  impost  duties,  you  will  make  foreign 
articles  much  cheaper  for  the  laboring  man  and  me- 
chanic. Suppose  we  admit  this  result,  and  then  ex- 
amine its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  laboring  man  and 
and  mechanic  without  property. 

I will  not  examine  if  each  individual  in  the  nation 
contributes,  by  the  impost  system,  in  proportion  to 
his  ability  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics,  luxuries,  and 
necessaries;  but  will  admit  that  all  pay  in  equal 
amounts.  For  the  argument,  we  will  suppose  that 
it  is  necessary  to  raise  $30,000,000  by  impost  duties, 
to  relieve  the  states  and  the  people,  and  to  support 
the  general  government,  and  that  a duty  is  laid  on 
all  articles  imported.  We  have  eighteen  millions  of 
inhabitants:  then  each  individual  would  have  to  pay 
less  than  two  dollars  in  the  year.  The  impost  sys- 
tem, by  checking  in  some  degree  the  flood  of  goods 
made  by  the  pauper  inhabitants  of  Europe,  enables 
the  laboring  man  and  mechanic  to  command  a dol- 
lar a day  for  his  skill  and  labor.  Two  dollars  ab- 
stracted in  the  form  of  revenues  from  $365  will  still 
allow  him  $363  to  support  himself  and  family,  and 
accumulate  property. 

But  it  is  urged  that  his  coat,  his  tea,  his  coffee, 
and  his  salt  must  come  free  of  duty,  and  every  thing 
else,  so  that  he  can  save  two  dollars,  which  would 
otherwise  be  taken  by  the  government  from  his  hard 
earnings.  Suppose  the  duties  are  removed,  and  all 
the  productions  of  Europe  are  sold  here  as  cheap  as 
they  are  sold  there,  and  the  laboring  man  and  the 
mechanic  can  purchase  them  at  a reduced  price. 
Well,  it  must  be  remembered  that  so  can  the  far- 
mer. What  is  the  result?  The  farmer  supports  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  Europe  as  well  as  their 
governments,  and  the  mechanic  and  laboring  men 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  here  at  home.  Will 
the  laboring  man  and  mechanic  become  farmers? 
They  have  not  the  capital.  Will  they  work  in  the 
field?  The  home  market  and  home  consumption  is 
destroyed  in  our  own  country  for  the  surplus  of  the 
■fields,  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  in  considera- 
tion of  our  free  trade,  levy  only  1,000  per  cent.* 


* The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer writes:  “We  have  the  accounts  of  the  tobacco  ad- 
ministration (Regie)  lor  1811;  nett  revenue  nearly  eighty 
millions  of  francs,  [about  $16,000,1)00] — it  was  about 
46,000,000  ol  francs  in  1830.”  The  revenue  derived 
from  this  single  article  by  France  was  greater  than  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  United  States  from  imports  on  all 
articles  imported. 

Congress  lias  created  throe  or  four  tobacco  missions 
extraordinary,  which  has  pleased  the  tobacco  interest, 
though  it  has  not  benefitted  it;  nor  will  ii  he  henefitted 
until  the  policy  of  wise,  not  extreme,  countervailing  du- 
ties ho  established  by  congress. 
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upon  our  tobacco,  and  wholly  prohibit  our  grain 
from  their  countries.  The  farmer,  then,  cannot  em- 
ploy the  mechanic  at  home,  for  he  cannot  sell  the 
grain  which  is  decaying  in  his  granary;  and  the  me- 
chanic must  stick  to  his  trade,  and  compete  with 
the  laborers  of  Europe  for  a sale  of  his  goods  to  the 
farmer,  who  is  the  consumer. 

The  price  of  production  of  the  workshop  here 
has  found  the  level  of  the  price  in  Europe;  arid  by  this 
policy,  as  surely  as  the  highest  unobstructed  brook 
that  rises  in  my  own  Catoctin  mountain  or  the  high- 
est Alleghany  will  find  the  level,  in  time,  of  the 
great  ocean,  so  surely  will  the  rate  of  wages  ap- 
proximate to  the  level  of  the  wages  of  the  world. 
What  is  that  level?  In  Africa  about  3 cents;  in  In- 
dia about  5 cents;  in  Europe  about  10  or  12,  averag- 
ing, if  you  please,  10  cents.  But  suppose,  which  is 
not  at  all  likely,  that  it  should  be  double  the  price 
in  this  country  to  what  it  is  in  Europe  (25  cents  per 
day,)  it  would  yield  the  laboring  man  and  mechanic 
$71  25  per  year.  In  saving  by  this  system  two  dol- 
lars, he  will  lose  in  reduced  wages  just  $292  25  per 
year.  And  this  would  be  the  effect  of  their  friend- 
ship for  the  poor  man.  But  these  politicians  con- 
sole the  laboring  man  for  his  loss  of  $292  25  per 
year  by  assuring  him  that  he  can  eat  as  much  salt  as  he 
pleases  without  paying  any  duty  to  government,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  buy  flour  and  meat  for  him- 
self and  family. 

On  this  subject  I cannot  resist  my  inclination  to 
quote  a page  from  J.  R.  McCulloch,  on  the  rate  of 
wages: 

“When  wages  are  considerably  reduced,  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  economise,  or  to  submit  to  live  on  a 
smaller  quantity  of  necessaries  and  conveniences, 
and  those,  too,  of  an  inferior  species,  than  they  had 
previously  been  accustomed  to;  and  the  danger  is  that 
the  coarse  and  scanty  fare  which  has  thus  been  in 
the  first  instance  forced  on  them  by  necessity,  should 
in  time  become  congenial  from  habit.  Should  this, 
unfortunately,  be  the  case,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
would  be  permanently  depressed,  and  no  principle 
would  be  left  in  operation  that  could  raise  wages  to 
their  level,  for  the  laborers  could  no  longer  have  a 
motive  to  lessen  the  increase  of  population  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  capital;  and  unless  they  did  this, 
it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  could  ever  emerge 
from  their  depressed  condition.  The  lowering  of 
the  opinions  of  the  laboring  class  with  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  ought  to  live,  is  perhaps  the 
• most  serious  of  all  the  evils  that  can  befall  them. 
Let  them  become  contented  with  a lower  species  of 
food,  and  an  inferior  standard  of  comfort,  and  they 
may  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  every  thing  better.  And 
it  ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  real  wages,  which  is  not  of  a 
very  transient  description,  will  certainly  have  this 
effect.” 

But  the  general  government  must  be  supported, 
the  state  governments  must  be  supported,  and  the 
debts  must  be  paid.  How  are  they  to  be  paid?  By 
direct  taxation,  say  these  politicians;  for  this  is  go- 
ing  back,  they  maintain,  to  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment, and  gives  equality  to  a system. 

Before  the  farmers  and  mechanics  adopt  the  ad- 
vice of  those  who  recommend  the  destruction  of  the 
custom-houses,  that  government  should  be  supported 
by  free  trade  and  direct  taxes,  as  a consequence, 
(and  the  terms  are  synonymous,)  which  they  main- 
tain is  going  back  to  original  principles,  it  would  be 
well  to  refresh  their  memories  by  reading  the  earli- 
est account  of  that  system,  recorded  in  the  47th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ex- 
ecutive government  gathered  all  the  gold  and  silver 
in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
brought  the  money  into  Pharoah’s  house,  and  next 
seized  upon  their  lands;  and  when  the  oppression 
was  complete,  and  the  silver  and  gold  exhausted,  it 
was  willing  to  receive  one-fifth  of  the  product  of 
the  field  in  kind — a policy  which  wholly  enslaved  an 
entire  nation.  But  now  the  farmer  finds,  when  his 
gold  and  silver  is  exhausted,  when  his  public  lands 
are  seized  upon  by  a selfish  government,  still  gold 
and  silver  is  exacted,  for  still  his  debts  must  be  paid, 
and  the  government  feels  no  paternal  sympathy,  se- 
parates its  interest  from  his,  and  extends  only  a side; 
long  glance  of  step-dame  indifference.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  oppressive  exactions  upon  the  people  the 
Egyptian  monarch  became  rich,  and  his  subjects  be- 
came poor.  The  history  of  the  world,  from  that 
period  down  to  this,  illustrates  the  fact  that,  when- 
ever positive  and  personal  taxes  to  a considerable 
amount  are  substituted  for  negative  taxes,  the  peo- 
ple degenerate  by  the  change.  Solon  found  the 
Athenians  oppressed  and  many  of  them  enslaved  by 
personal  and  direct  taxe6,  and  his  first  duty  as  great 
arbiter  was  to  modify  the  entire  system  of  taxation, 
and  prevent  in  his  constitution  any  Athenian  from 
being  sold  a slave  for  taxes.  And  in  the  best  day  of 


the  Grecian  republics  recourse  was  had  in  great  de- 
gree to  custom  duties  for  the  support  of  the  repub- 
lics. 

“It  is  manifest  (says  Boeckh,  in  his  Public  Econo- 
my, vol.  2,  page  8,)  that  revenues  derived  from  pub- 
lic property  and  indirect  taxes  were  considered  the 
best  adapted  for  the  political  economy  to  which  the 
economy  of  the  Greek  republics  belongs.” 

And  again,  on  page  14: 

“The  Medeans  applied  the  harbor  duties  and  other 
taxes  to  the  use  of  government;  the  tax  on  land  and 
houses  (the  property  of  the  state)  they  did  not  col- 
lect (but  kept  an  account  of  them)  except  in  times 
of  urgent  necessity.” 

A similar  policy  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  re- 
public: 

“Among  the  ordinary  taxes  gradually  introduced 
as  the  empire  extended  itself,  are  mentioned  taxes 
on  public  lands,  comprising  pastures  and  woods  adap- 
ted to  the  grazing  of  cattle,  a tax  called  from  the 
account-book  in  which  it  was  entered  scriplura;  har- 
bor duties,  levied  in  harbors,  on  the  frontier,  and  at 
fords  and  bridges,  to  be  paid  in  kind.” — Fuss'  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  457. 

The  coffers  of  the  Roman  republic  received  a 
large  contribution  from  excises  levied  on  the  trade 
to  India,  which  consisted  principally  of  luxuries,  and 
required  a large  abstraction  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  republic.  Some  writers  compute  the  revenue 
from  the  excise  duties  on  this  trade  alone  at  thirty 
or  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

“The  land  tax  and  poll  tax  had  been  long  in  use 
through  the  provinces;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  neen  generally  imposed  on  the  Roman  people 
before  the  reign  of  Galienus,  who  succeeded  Dio- 
clesian.  From  that  period,  direct  or  positive  taxes 
became  universal.  What  was  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  under  the  administration  of  customs, 
excises,  and  other  negative  taxes,  compared  with 
the  times  in  which  the  land  tax,  the  poll  tax,  and 
other  positive  taxes  were  universal?  It  was  an  age 
of  gold  compared  to  that  of  iron.  Humanity  is 
shocked  at  the  tales  of  wo  that  are  told.  Parents 
are  said,  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  empire,  to  have 
sold  their  children  and  themselves  into  slavery  in 
order  to  shun  the  burden  of  taxes.” 

Spain  was  the  mistress  of  Europe  as  long  as  she 
protected  her  farmers  and  mechanics  by  wise  legis- 
lation, and  supported  her  government  by  impost  du- 
ties. Since  which  she  has  declin#!,  and  has  been 
almost  as  tributary  to  English  wealth  and  power  as 
the  most  dependent  of  the  English  colonies;  not- 
withstanding, as  Sir  William  Blackstone  states, 
above  a thousand  millions  of  bullion  are  calculated 
to  have  been  imported  into  Europe  from  America 
within  less  than  three  centuries. 

No  nation  can  flourish  that  will  not  legislate  in 
relation  to  the  policies  of  other  nations  as  they  af- 
fect her  own  interest,  and  that  will  not  give  liberal 
care  to  cherish  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  com- 
merce. And  why  should  not  the  farmer  receive  the 
care  of  government  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
and  the  man  of  commerce?  A farmer  is  in  reality 
a manufacturer  and  merchant. 

“It  has  always  appeared  to  me,”  says  Anderson  in 
his  Observations  on  National  Industry,  “a  little  sur- 
prising, that  mankind  should  have  in  general  enter- 
tained such  just  ideas  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
making  manufactures  flourish,  and  such  defective 
notions  concerning  improvements  in  agriculture. 
For  there  is  no  man  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  at 
once  that  the  only  possible  way  to  make  a manufac- 
ture thrive  is  to  procure  a ready  vent  for  the  goods; 
as,  without  this,  every  other  encouragement,  how- 
ever liberal,  must  be  ineffectual.  And  is  it  not  suf- 
ficiently obvious  that  agriculture,  although  it  has 
been  distinguished  by  another  name  is,  to  every  in- 
tent and  purpose,  a manufacture  in  as  strict  a sense 
of  the  word  as  the  forming  a yard  of  broadcloth, 
and  differs  not  in  any  respect  from  other  manufac- 
tures as  to  the  means  of  making  it  flourish?” 

If  congress  can  legislate  to  benefit  commerce  and 
manufactures,  (and  who  doubts  it?)  why  can  it  not 
legislate  to  benefit  the  farmer?  If  it  can  aid  a mi- 
nority interest,  will  not  the  democratic  principles  of 
the  government  enjoin  as  a duty  on  it  to  advance  the 
majority  interest?  The  last  congress  passed  a pro- 
tective tariff',  and  it  received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of 
New  York.  Where  did  those  get  the  constitutional 
power  from  who  voted  for  iff  Will  they  say,  in  that 
clause  of  the  constitution  which  authorises  congress 
to  lay  impost  duties?  Then  I point  to  the  same  clause 
for  the  power  to  pass  the  measure  which  I recom- 
mend, which  will  benefit  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  farmer. 

Will  those  who  voted  for  the  last  tariff  law,  and 
those  that  have  passed  heretofore,  point  to  that 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  gives  congress  the 
power  to  regulate  commerce  as  sustaining  the  mea- 


sures? Then  I point  to  the  same  clause,  and  say  that 
commerce  is  almost  stagnant,  internal  and  foreign 
commerpe,  and  that  it  never  will  revive  and  prosper 
again  until  the  farming  interest  is  relieved.  Or  will 
they  point  to  the  clause  which  gives  congress  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare?  I point 
to  the  same  clause,  and  say  that  the  general  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  and  indeed  there  can  be  no  ge- 
neral welfare  as  long  as  the  farming  interest  is  op- 
pressed. There  is  a blight  over  the  whole  Union. 
The  government  cannot  borrow  a dollar:  it  is  in  dis- 
honor. The  honor  of  the  states  have  received  a 
wound,  and  universal  distress  appeals  in  behalf  ot 
the  scheme  of  relief  I recommend.  Without  the 
measure  the  resources  of  the  nation  will  not  be  de- 
veloped, nor  will  the  treasury,  as  things  are,  meet 
the  wants  of  government. 

Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  seem 
to  be  the  three  grand  divisions  of  human  industry, 
prosperity,  and  wealth.  Though  divided  in  pursuit, 
they  should  be  united  in  interest,  mutually  impart- 
ing and  receiving  aid.  This  division  of  industry 
augments  the  wealth  of  a nation,  whilst  it  admits  of 
greater  profit  in  each  branch  of  business  by  wholly 
occupying  the  attention  and  labor  of  those  who  are 
respectively  employed. 

We  should  give  agriculture  the  first  care,  if  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  either,  as  it  supports  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce;  but  neither  can  flourish 
when  one  or  the  other  is  depressed.  The  skill  of 
wise  legislation  should  make  them  harmonize  in  re- 
ciprocal profits. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  war  the  debts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  various  kinds  were  about  $168,000,000; 
they  were  paid  off  in  about  seventeen  years;  and  as 
much  as  ten  millions  of  dollars  was  applied  annual- 
ly to  liquidating  the  principal,  whilst  the  treasury 
was  at  the  same  time  overflowing  by  the  tariff  which 
then  existed.  Now  the  nation  has  more  than  dou- 
ble the  population  and  more  than  double  the  re- 
sources, and  could  discharge  the  amount  1 propose 
with  an  ease  that  would  give  life  to  every  business 
without  retarding  or  oppressing  any. 

I will  present  other  considerations  in  my  next  let- 
ter. Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 

Col.  Charles  Carroll, 

Doughorcgan  Manor,  Maryland. 

LETTER  IV. 

Hall  of  representatives,  Washington, 

January  20,  1843. 

Dear  Sin:  I am  aware  that  it  is  urged  against  the 
measure  which  I propose  that,  if  the  states  are  ex- 
tricated from  their  present  difficulties,  they  may  be- 
come involved  again;  and  upon  this  hypothesis  many 
say  that  ruin  had  as  well  exist  now,  and  dishonor 
abide  upon  the  states,  because  there  is  a possibility 
that  some  fifty  yeais  hence,  in  another  generation, 
those  who  come  after  us  may  be  imprudent  as  we 
have  been,  and  may  not  profit  by  the  lesson  of  ex- 
perience. We  are  told  in  “Paradise  Lost”  that 
“knowledge  of  good  is  bought  dear  by  tasting  ill.” — 
And,  as  experience  is  our  best  counsellor,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  those  who  follow  us  on  the 
stage  of  human  and  political  life  will  have  “all  of 
our  knowledge,  with  more  than  our  experience.” — 
South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  by  their  zeal  and 
firmness  induced  the  passage  of  the  assumption  law 
of  1790;  they  have  remained  nearly  free  from  debt 
during  the  more  than  half  century  that  has  elapsed. 
There  are  others  who  say  that  they  would  like  to 
sustain  the  measure,  but  would  like  to  see  the  con- 
stitution so  altered  that  states  could  contract  no 
debts.  I can  never  be  one  of  this  number.  Speak- 
ing for  myself  alone,  I am  free  to  avow,  upon  the 
most  anxious  and  serious  reflection,  that  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  constitution  ought  to  be 
lefhlone.  If  one  party  would  have  it  altered  this 
year,  another  one  would  wish  to  alter  it  the  next. — 
The  constitution  is  the  only  stable  thing  we  have  in 
this  government,  and  let  us  he  satisfied  with  it,  if 
even  its  powers  are  often  unwisely  exercised. — 
The  states  can  alter  their  constitutions  if  they  deem 
it  wise,  and  can  Restrict  their  legislatures  if  they 
please. 

Nor  would  it  be  wise  to  ask  those  states  that  are 
not  in  debt  to  fetter  themselves  in  all  future  time, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  exigences,  to  deny  them 
the. means  of  meeting  them.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for 
the  indebted  states;  for,  if  they  really  could  ever  find 
those  who  would  lend  them  money  again  after  they 
shall  have  been  relieved,  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  right'and  means  to  become 
involved. 

All  nations  that  have  prospered,  or  are  prospering, 
have  adopted  some  fixed  policy  of  government,  which 
no  party  in  the  ascendency  dare  alter.  It  is  not  so 
in  this  country,  and  never  has  been  but  when  we 
have  had  a funded  debt.  I am  not  one  oji  those  who 
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think  that  a national  debt  is  a national  blessing;  I 
but  I am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  a mode- 
rate, not  oppressive  debt,  is  not  a national  calamity 
Instability  of  national  legislation  has  produced  all  our 
evils. 

The  subject  is  interesting  enough  to  justify  my  pre- 
senting the  details,  with  the  prominent  facts,  to  make 
manifest — 

First,  that  the  general  government  is  more  the 
cause  than  the  states  of  their  present  indebtedness; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  past  history  of  the  states 
gives  sufficient  earnest  of  the  future  to  justify  con- 
clusion that,  if  relieved  from  their  difficulties, 
now,  they  would  not  be  willing,  on  their  own  mo- 
tion, or  by  the  allurements  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  embarrass  themselves  again  with  oppressive 
debts. 

Before  I give  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system 
of  national  improvements,  and  then  again  its  change 
by  dividing  revenueamongthestates,and  in  turn  aban- 
doning both  policies,  I will  state  that  the  history  of 
the  past  will  prove  that,  from  the  time  of  the  assump- 
tion of  the  state  debts  in  1790  until  about  1830,  com- 
prising a period  of  almost  half  a century,  never 
were  states  more  prudent  in  the  administration  of 
their  financial  systems,  and  more  sparing  in  using 
their  credit. 

For  example,  the  condition  of  many  of  the  indebt- 
ed states  was  as  follows: 

The  debts  of  1830. 

Pennsylvania  $6,300,000 

Maryland  676,689 

Indiana  none 

Illinois  “ 

Michigan  “ 

Arkansas  “ i 

Florida  “ - 

Mississippi  “ 


$6,976,689 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  was  their 
prudence,  and  so  high  stood  their  credit,  that,  during 
the  last  war  with  England,  the  general  government 
borrowed  money  from  the  states.  The  state  of  Ma- 
ryland and  other  states  not  only  loaned  the  general 
government  money,  but,  so  low  was  the  credit  of  the 
government,  that  that  of  Maryland  was  preferred: 
and  at  the  time  that  the  capitol  in  which  I now 
write  was  in  flames,  a patriotic  citizen  of  Maryland 
was  the  only  individual  to  be  found,  for  some 
time,  who  would  lend  the  government  money. — 
But  when  congress  used  the  revenue  powers  of  the 
constitution  its  credit  revived,  and  the  vast  debt  of 
the  war  was  paid  amidst  overflowing  national  pros- 
perity. 

But  in  presenting,  as  briefly  as  1 may,  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  national  government,  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry to  present  the  course  pursued  by  many  of  those 
who  induced  the  system.  Many  have  changed  tneir 
opinions  upon  principle  and  upon  policy,  and  most 
oi  the  actors  on  the  stage  have  varied  their  opinions 
on  great  measures.  What  they  have  thought  con- 
stitutional at  one  period,’ they  have  thought  uncon- 
stitutional at  another;  and  what  they  thought  expe- 
dient at  one  time,  they  thought  inexpedient  after- 
wards. Thus  have  their  opinions  vibrated  like  the 
pendulum,  and  thus  have  the  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment vibrated:  they  and  the  policy  of  government 
moving  together  like  a half  loaded  needle  all  around 
the  compass  of  the  constitution,  and  settling  stead- 
fastly at  no  one  point. 

Many  who  have  aided  in  producing  the  evils  now 
stand  paralyzed  in  apprehension,  whilst  others  who 
have  led  on  the  fleet  of  states  into  difficulties  are  anx- 
ious to  desert  them  in  the  first  storm,  and  leave  them 
to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States. 

December  29,  1813.  Mr.  King,  of  North  Carolina, 
[now  senator  from  Alabama  ] presented  a petition 
from  sundry  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina,  praying 
the  aid  and  patronage  of  the  general  government  in 
opening  an  inland  navigation  which  shall  connect  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  those  of  St.  Ma- 
ry’s river,  in  the  slate  of  Georgia. 

This  petition  was  committed  to  the  committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  a bill  to  subscribe  for  stock 
in  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  company. 

January  3,  1814.  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia, 
presented  a petition  of  inhabitants  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  praying  the  aid  and  patronage  of  the  general 
government  in  opening  an  inland  navigation  from  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  to  St.  Mary’s  river,  in 
the  state  of  Georgia.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
same  committee  of  the  whole  house  to  which  the  pe- 
tition presented  by  Mr  King  was  referred. 

January  4,  1814.  Mr.  Troup,  of  Georgia,  pre- 
sented a petition  of  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  same  purpose  as  above;  which  was 
also  referred  to  the  same  committee  of  the  whole 
bouse. 


I February  28,  1814.  Mr.  Gourdan,  of  South 
Carolina,  presented  a similar  petition  of  citizens  of 
that  state. 

March  19,  1814.  The  speaker  presented  a simi- 
lar petition  from  other  citizens  of  South  Carolina. 

March  1,  1814.  Mr.  Murfree,  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, presented  a petition  of  inhabitants  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  for  the  same  purpose  as 
above. 

This  petition  was  referred  to  a select  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Murfree,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Inger- 
soll,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  also,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1814,  presented  a petition  from  other  citi- 
zens of  North  Carolina,  the  same  as  that  presented 
by  Mr.  Murfree,  and  which  was  referred  to  the  same 
committee. 

March  1,  1814.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Kinc,  of 
North  Carolina,  the  committee  of  the  whole  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consideratien  of  the 
petition  presented  by  him  on  the  29th  December, 
1813,  and  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  Murfree’s  select 
committee. 

March  12,  1814.  Mr.  Murfree,  from  the  select 
committee,  reported  a bill  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent to  cause  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  to  be  surveyed;  which  was  twice  read,  and 
committed. 

April  11,  1814.  The  bill  was  considered  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  was  amended,  and  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a third  time  on  the 
next  day. 

April  12,  1814.  The  bill  was  read  a third  time 
and  passed , [and  it  is  believed  without  opposition  from 
any  quarter.] 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  bill,  (No.  89.) 

March  12,  1814.  Mr.  Murfree,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, from  a select  committee  on  a memorial  of  citi- 
zens of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  reported  the  following  bill,  which 
was  read  the  first  and  second  time,  and  commit- 
ted to  a committee  of  the  whole  house  on  Wednesday 
next: 

A bill  authorizing  the  president  to  cause  certain  parts 

of  the  coast  of  tha  United  States  to  be  surveyed. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  president  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authoriz- 
ed to  cause  the  several  portages  between  the  naviga- 
ble waters  oh  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  river  St.  Mary’s  to  the  Hudson,  to  be  accurately 
surveyed  by  one  or  more  persons,  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  most  eligible 
sites  for  canals  between  the  same  whereby  an  inter- 
nal water  communication  between  the  aforesaid  n- 
; vers  may  be  completed;  and  that  a sum  not  exceed- 
1 ing  five  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
' the  defraying  any  expense  which  may  be  incurred  in 
making  such  survey,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

April  11,  1814.  This  bill  was  acted  upon  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  was  amended  by  striking 
out  the  word  ‘‘Hudson,”  and  inserting  “St.  Croix,” 

; and,  as  thus  amended,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a third  time. 

April  12,  1814.  The  bill  was  read  the  third  time, 
passed  the  house,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  con- 
currence. 

The  bill  was  twice  read  in  the  senate,  pro  forma, 

' and  was  not  further  acted  upon,  as  the  session  of 
congress  closed  on  the  18th  of  April,  1814,  only  five 
days  after  it  was  received  by  the  senate  from  the 
house.  It  was,  on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  with 
, all  other  house  bills,  postponed  until  the  next  session 
i of  congress.  . 

; Febuary  11,  1808.  Mr.  Newton  presented  a 
i memorial  of  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
; and  its  vicinity,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  praying  the 

- aid  and  patronage  of  congress  to  enable  the  compa- 
ny incorporated  by  acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Virgi- 

i nia  and  North  Carolina,  called  “The  Dismal  Swamp 
c company,”  to  complete  a canal,  which  has  been 
commenced  for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Al- 
, bemarle  Sound,  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
f with  the  waters  of  Elizabeth  river,  in  the  state  of 
1 Virginia. 

i The  memorial,  presented  as  above  by  Mr.  New- 
i ton,  was  signed  by  many  distinguished  citizens  of 
3 Virginia — among  them  the  hon.  Littleton  W.  Taze- 

- well,  afterwards  a senator  to  congress  and  governor 
of  Virginia.  The  memorial  set  out  with  expressions 

- of  congratulation  [that  congress  had,  at  last,  turned 
• its  attention  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  interests 
s of  the  country,  the  improvement  of  its  natural  ad- 
e vantages  by  roads  and  canals.  It  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  resolution  adopted  in  the  senate  on  the 


motion  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  3d  March, 
1807,  calling  on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for  a 
report  and  plan  of  a general  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements,  under  which  Mr. 
Gallatin  made  his  celebrated  report  to  the  senate  in 
1809.  The  memorial  then  went  on  to  say,  that  among 
the  most  important  of  the  links  in  the  great  chain  of 
public  works  which  the  government  ought  at  once 
seriously  to  set  itself  about,  for  the  purpose  of  unit- 
ing the  several  parts  of  the  confederacy,  as  well  for 
commercial  as  for  national  advantages,  was  the  Dis- 
mal Swamp  canal,  running  from  Norfolk  into  the 
Sounds  along  the  sea  shore  to  North  Carolina;  and  ai 
the  completion  of  the  whole  system  must  necessarily 
occupy  many  years,  the  memorialists  suggested  the 
propriety  of  immediate  aid  for  their  particular 
work. 

Thus  early  was  the  attention  of  congress  directed 
to  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  without  re- 
gard to  parties  or  sections.  All  parties  were  united 
in  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  during  which  a sys- 
tem of  improvements  was  established  with  a zeal  and 
unanimity  seldom  equalled,  as  a few  facts  will  suffi- 
ciently establish: 

“November  23,  1823. — A dinner  was  given  in 
Washington  to  the  delegates  from  various  parts  of 
the  union,  Mr.  Kent,  of  Maryland,  chairman, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred,  who  had  been  in 
convention  for  several  days,  and  had  adopted  a series 
of  resolutions,  offered  by  Gen.  Mercer,  in  favor  of 
making  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal;  the  second 
declaring  that  ‘two-elevenths  be  subscribed  by  the 
state  of  Maryland,  three-elevenths  by  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, four-elevenths  by  the  United  States,  and  two- 
elevenths  by  the  District  citizens.’  At  this  dinner 
many  of  the  cabinet  officers  of  the  government  were 
present.  ‘There  were  no  regular  toasts,  but  the  spon- 
taneous sentiments  offered  fill  a column  and  a half.’ — 
The  following  are  some  of  them: 

“By  the  secretary  of  state. — The  first  right  and  the 
first  duty  of  nations — self-defence  and  self-improve- 
ment. 

“ By  the  secretary  of  war. — Canal  navigation  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Western  waters,  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  commerce,  the  defence,  and  the 
union  of  the  states.  May  it  receive  the  patronage 
and  support  of  the  nation. 

“ By  the  postmaster  general. — Roads  and  canals: 
They  unite  all  interests,  and  render  our  union  indis- 
soluble. 

“Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Calhoun  having  retired — 

“By  Mr.  Archibald  Lee,  of  Maryland. — John  Quin- 
cy Adams:  The  first  to  elicit  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  the  luminous  report  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin upon  internal  improvements. 

“By  Mr.  Fitzhvgh,  of  Virginia. — The  hon.  J.  C. 
Calhoun:  The  liberal  and  enlightened  advocate  of  a 
system'  of  internal  improvement  commensurate  with 
the  powers  of  the  government  and  the  resources  of 
the  nation. 

“By  Mr.  Shannon,  of  Virginia. — Wm.  H.  Craw- 
ford: The  friend  of  internal  improvement,  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  attending  the  marriage  festival 
of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac.” — Niles’  Register,  15thNo- 
vember,  1823. 

Within  a few  weeks  after,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his 
message  of  3d  December,  1823,  says: 

“Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens  [allud- 
ing to  this  convention  and  this  dinner]  who  have 
made  this  subject  an  object  of  particular  investiga- 
tion, are  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Ohio  may  be  connected  together  by  one 
continued  canal,  and  at  an  expense  far  short  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  object  to  be  obtained. 
If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  is  impossible  to  cal- 
culate the  beneficial  consequences  which  would  re- 
sult from  it.  A great  portion  of  the  produce  of  the 
very  fertile  country  through  which  it  would  pass, 
would  find  a market  through  that  channel.  Troops 
might  be  moved  with  great  facility  in  time  of  war, 
with  cannon  and  every  kind  of  munition,  in  either 
direction.  Connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  western 
country,  in  a line  passing  through  the  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government,  it  would  essentially  strengthen 
the  bond  of  union  itself.  Believing,  as  I do,  that 
congress  possesses  the  right  to  appropriate  money 
for  such  a national  object,  (the  jurisdiction  remain- 
ing in  the  states  through  which  the  canal  would 
pass,)  I submit  it  to  your  consideration  whether  it 
may  not  be  advisable  to  authorize,  by  an  adequate 
appropriation,  the  employment  of  a suitable  number 
of  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  to  examine 
the  unexplored  ground  during  the  next  season,  and 
to  report  their  opinion  thereon.  It  will  likewise  be 
proper  to  extend  their  examinations  to  the  several 
routes  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  may  be 
connected,  by  canals,  with  those  of  Lake  Erie.” 

“A  board  of  internal  improvements,  composed  by 
order  of  the  president,  through  the  department  of 
war,  consisting  of  Brig.  Gen.  S.  Bernard  and  Lieut. 
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Cot.  Totten,  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  John  L.  Sullivan,  civil  engineer,  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  was  established.” 

After  the  general  government  had  induced  the 
state  of  Maryland  to  enlarge  the  canal,  it  subscribed 
one  million  of  dollars  to  the  same,  by  the  following 
vote,  which  I extract  from  the  journals  of  the  house 
of  representatives  and  the  senate: 

“In  the  house  of  representatives,  May  9th,  1828, 
‘An  act  authorising  the  subscription  of  stock  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company’  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  on  the  question, ‘Shall  this  bill  pass?’ 
was  determined  in  the  affirmative  by  the  following 
vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Samuel  Anderson,  William  Arm- 
strong, John  Bailey,  John  Baldwin,  John  Barbour, 
Stephen  Barlow,  Ichabod  Bartlett,  Mordecai  Bart- 
ley, Isaac  C.  Bates,  Edward  Bates,  Philemon  Beech- 
er, John  Blair,  Thomas  H.  Blake,  William  L.  Brent, 
Richard  A.  Buckner,  Samuel  Butman,  Thomas  Chil- 
ton, James  Clark,  Lewis  Condict,  Richard  Coulter, 
William  Creighton,  Jr.,  David  Crockett,  Benjamin 
W.  Crowningshield,  J.  Culpepper,  J.  Davenport,  J. 
D.  Dickerson,  Clement  Dorsey,  Joseph  Duncan,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  James  Findley,  Tomlinson  Fort, 
Chauncey  Forward,  Levin  Gale,  Daniel  G.  Guarn- 
sey,  Henry  H.  Gurley,  Gabriel  Holmes,  Jonathan 
Hunt,  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  Jacob  C.  Isaacks,  Kensy 
Johns,  Jr.,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Joseph  Lecompte, 
Isaac  Lefler,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Peter  Little,  Edward 
Livingston,  Chittenden  Lyon,  John  Magee,  Henry 
C.  Martindale,  Dudley  Marvin,  Lewis  Maxwell, 
George  McDuffie,  Robert  McHatton,  Samuel  Mc- 
Kean, William  McLean,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Orange 
Merwin,  Thomas  Metcalfe,  Charles  Minor,  John 
Mitchell,  Jas.  C.  Mitchell,  Thos.  B.  Moore,  Gabriel 
Moore,  Thos.  Newton,  Robt.  Orr,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Owen, 
Dutee  J.  Pearce,  Elisha  Phelps,  Isaac  Pierson,  David 
Plant,  William  Ramsay,  Joseph  Richardson,  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Lemuel  Sawyer,  John  Sergeant,  Au- 
gustine H.  Shepherd,  John  Sloane,  Oliver  H.  Smith, 
Michael  C.  Sprigg,  William  Stansbury,  James  S. 
Stevenson,  J.  B.  Sterigere,  Andrew  Stuart,  Henry 
R.  Storrs,  James  Strong,  Samuel  Swan.  John  W. 
Taylor,  Hedge  Thompson,  Phineas  L.  Tracy,  Ebe- 
nezer  Tucker,  Joseph  Vance,  Espy  Van  Horn,  John 
Varnum,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  George  E.  Wales,  Aaron 
Ward,  George  C.  Washington,  John  C.  Weems, 
Thomas  Whipple,  jr.,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  James  Wilson  Joseph  E.  Wingate,  David 
Woodcock,  George  Wolf,  John  C.  Wright,  Joel 
Yancey— 107.”  Nays  70. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Subscription  of  $1,000,000 
Stock — 1828. 

“In  the  senate,  on  the  question,  “shall  the  amend- 
ments be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  be  read  a third  time 
as  amended?”  the  vote  stood  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bateman,  Bou- 
ligny,  Chambers,  Chase,  Eaton,  Foot,  Harrison,  Hen- 
dricks, Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  Johnson  ol  Louisiana, 
Kane,  King,  Knight,  McKinley,  McLane,  Marks, 
Noble,  Ridgely,  Robbins,  Rowan,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Thomas,  Webster, 
Willey— 29.”  Nays  17. 

The  limits  of  this  correspondence  will  not  allow 
me  to  make  other  extracts  from  the  journal  to  show 
the  policy  of  the  government;  but  this  is  sufficient 
to  make  distinct,  that  the  gpvernment  at  this  period 
adopted  the  policy  of  uniting  as  joint  partners  with  the 
states  in  a system  of  internal  improvements,  and  all 
parties  then  thought  it  wise  and  constitutional  thus 
to  apply  the  general  national  revenues.  It  was  then 
constitutional  to  lead  the  states  into  difficulties. — 
Can  the  measure  I propose  be  unconstitutional  be- 
cause it  proposes  to  extricate  them  from  the  effect 
of  this  system?  Was  it  constitutional  then  to  lead 
them  into  difficulties  because  it  was  popular?  And  is 
the  measure  I advocate  to  extricate  them  unconsti- 
tutional, because  politicians  fear  that  the  attempt 
■will  be  unpopular? 

The  system  was  popular,  and  therefore  it  was  sus- 
tained, north,  south,  east,  and  west.  But  many  pub- 
lic men  thought  that  the  difficulty  of  discriminating 
between  the  various  applications  for  aid  from  the 
national  treasury  would  be  obviated,  and  a greater 
equality  preserved  in  disseminating  and  equalizing 
the  aid  of  the  general  government,  by  so  modifying 
the  system  as  to  induce  the  general  government  to 
divide  the  revenues  oi  the  nation  at  once  among 
the  states,  so  that  the  states  should  construct  such 
improvements  as  they  might  deem  most  protnotive 
of  their  interests,  and  best  calculated  to  develop  their 
resources. 

As  early  as  1826  Mr.  Maiilon  Dickerson  had 
made  a report  in  the  senate  proposing  to  divide 
$10,000  000  of  the  general  revenues  annually  among 
the  states,  and  at  a Lime  too  when  the  national  debt 
amounted  to  $80  000,000.  There  were  many  en- 
lightened persons  who  strongly  concurred  in  the  po- 
licy and  wisdom  of  such  a recommendation.  Mr. 


Dickerson  was  subsequently  placed  in  the  cabinet 
of  General  Jackson.  The  policy  of  dividing  the 
national  revenues  without  discrimination  among  the 
states,  and  the  national  benefits  which  the  improve- 
ments of  the  states  separately  confer,  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  extract  from  president  Andrew  Jack- 
son’s  message  to  both  houses  of  congress,  December 
6,  1830: 

“It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  interests  of 
particular  states  would  not  be  deemed  to  coincide 
with  the  general  interest  in  relation  to  improvements 
within  such  states.  But  if  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  source  is  sufficient  to  require  it,  a 
discretion  might  be  reserved  to  congress  to  direct 
such  improvements  of  a general  character  as  the 
states  concerned  might  not  be  disposed  to  unite  in, 
the  application  of  the  quotas  of  those  states,  under 
the  restriction  of  confining  to  each  slate  the  esependiture 
of  its  appropriate  quota.  It  may,  however,  be  assum- 
ed as  a safe  general  rule  that  such  improvements  as 
serve  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  respective 
states  in  which  they  are  made,  by  giving  new  facili- 
ties to  trade,  and  thereby  augmenting  the  wealth  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  constitute  the  surest  mode 
of  conferring  permanent  and  substantial  advantages  upon 
the  whole.  The  strength  as  well  as  the  true  glory 
of  the  confederacy  is  founded  on  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  several  independent  sovereignties  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  they  can  be  brought  into  successful  active 
co-operation  through  the  agency  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment.” 

The  principle  and  policy  of  dividing  the  revenues 
of  the  nation  among  the  states  to  be  applied  by  them 
to  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  message  which  I have  just  extracted  from, 
was  fully  discussed  and  as  unanimously  settled  as 
any  great  question  has  been  since  the  formation  of 
the  government. . After  the  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples of  General  J ackson’s  message  of  1830  were 
made  known  to  the  country  he  was  re-elected,  and 
the  argument  which  was  familiar  at  that  time  was, 
that  the  people  endorsed  alike  the  constitutionality 
of  the  measure  and  the  measure  itself  by  casting  a 
decided  vote  in  its  favor.  Whatever  may  be  due  to 
such  considerations,  it  is  manifest  that  the  congress 
of  the  U.  States  a few  years  after  adopted  the  princi- 
ple and  policy  of  the  message  by  dividing  among  the 
states  thirty-seven  millions  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars 
and  ninety-seven  cents,  (37,468,859  97.)  For  the 
14th  section  of  the  law  of  1836,  is  as  follows:  “One 
quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  January,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thirty-seven,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  one  quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  April, 
one  quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  July,  and  one 
quarter  part  on  the  first  day  of  October,  all  in  the 
same  year.” 

By  the  report  of  Mr.  Levi  Woodburv,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  the  states  were  entitled  under  this 


to  the  following  amounts: 
Maine, 

$1,274,451  02 

New  Hampshire, 

892,115  71 

Massachusetts, 

1,784,231  43 

Rhode  Island, 

509,780  41 

Vermont, 

892,115  71 

Connecticut, 

1,019,560  81 

New  York, 

5,352,694  28 

New  Jersey, 

1,019,560  81 

Pennsylvania, 

3,823,353  06 

Delaware, 

382,335  31 

Maryland, 

1,274,451  02 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

2.931,237  34 

1,911,676  53 

South  Carolina, 

1,401,896  12 

Georgia, 

1,401,896  12 

Alabama, 

892,115  71 

Mississippi, 

• 509,780  41 

Louisiana, 

637,225  51 

Missouri, 

509,780  41 

Kentucky, 

1,911,676  53 

Tennessee, 

1,911,676  53 

Ohio, 

2,676,347  14 

Indiana, 

1,147,005  92 

Illinois, 

637,225  51 

Arkansas, 

382,335  31 

Michigan, 

382,335  31 

Total, 

$37,468,859  97 

It  was  passed  in  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1836,  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS — John  Quincy  Adams,  Chilton  Allen,  He- 
man  Allen,  Joseph  B.  Anthony,  Wm.  H.  Ashley, 
Jeremiah  Bailey,  John  Bell,  Abm.  Bockee,  William 
K.  Bond,  RatliffBoon,  Nathaniel  B.  Borden,  Mathias 
J.  Bovee,  Lyman  Boyd,  Geo.  N.  Briggs,  Samuel 
Bunch,  Jesse  A.  Bynum,  John  Calhoun,  William  B. 
Calhoun,  John  Carr,  William  B.  Carter,  Zadock 
Casey,  John  Chambers,  John  Chaney,  Reuben  Chap- 
man, Graham  II.  Chapin,  Timothy  Childs,  N.  H. 


Claiborne,  W.  Clark,  Jesse  F.  Cleveland,  Henry  W. 
Conner,  Thos.  Corwin,  Robert  Crary,  John  Cramer, 
Joseph  II.  Crane,  Caleb  . Cushing,  Edward  Darling- 
ton, Edm’d  Deberry,  H.  Denny,  Philemon  Dicker- 
son,  Ulysses  F.  Doubleday,  George  Evans,  Horace 
Everett,  John  B.  Forrester,  Samuel  Fowler,  Richard 
French,  Jacob  Fry,  jr.,  Philo  C.  Fuller,  John  Gal- 
braith, James  Garland,  Francis  Granger,  Seaton 
Grantland,  Wm.  S.  Graves,  William  J.  Grason, 
George  Grennell,  John  K.  Griffin,  Elisha  Haley, 
Edward  A.  Hannegan,  Gideon  Hand,  Benjamin 
Harden,  James  Harlan,  Samuel  S.  Harrison,  Albert 
G.  Harrison,  Albert  G.  Hawes,  Micajah  T.  Haw- 
kins, Abner  Hazeltine,  Joseph  Henderson,  William 
Heister,  Samuel  Hoar,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Benja- 
min C.  Howard,  Elisha  Howell,  Edward  B.  Hubley, 
Hiram  P.  Hunt,  Adam  Huntsman,  Joseph  R.  Inger- 
soll, Samuel  Ingham,  William  Jackson,  Henry  F. 
Janes,  Daniel  Jenifer,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  W. 
Jones,  Andrew  G.  Judson,  Daniel  Kilgore,  George 
Z.  Kinnard,  Amos  Lane,  John  Laporte,  Joab  Law- 
ler, Abbott  Lawrence,  George  W.  Lay,  Thomas 
Lee,  Luke  Lee,  Stephen  B.  Leonard,  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  Levi  Lincoln,  Henry  Logan,  Thos.  C.  Love, 
Francis  S.  Lyon,  Job  Mann,  Joshua  L.  Martin, 
Moses  Mason, Samson  Mason,  Wm.  L.  May,  Jona- 
than McCarty,  William  McComas,  Thomas  M.  T. 
McKennan,  Charles  F.  Mercer,  Jesse  Miller,  John 
J.  Milligan,  Wm.  Montgomery,  Wm.  S.  Morgan, 
Mathias  Morris.  Henry  H.  Muhlenburg,  James  Par- 
ker, William  Patterson,  John  M.  Patton,  Dutee  J. 
Pierce,  James  A.  Pearce,  Ebenezer  Pettigrew,  Bailie 
Payton,  Lancelot  Phelps,  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Fran- 
cis W.  Pickens,  David  Potts,  jr.,  John  Read,  Abra- 
ham Rencher.  Joseph  Reynolds,  Eleazer  W.  Ripley, 
John  Robertson,  David  Russell,  Augustine  A.  Shep- 
perd,  E.  J.  Shields,  Wm.  R.  Shinn,  William  Slade, 
F.  O.  J.  Smith,  David  Spangler,  Jesse  Speight, 
James  Standefer,  Bellamy  Storer,  Joel  R.  Suther- 
land, John  Taliaferro,  John  Thompson,  Isaac  Tou- 
cey,  Joseph  R.  Underwood,  Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Da- 
vid G.  Waggener,  George  C.  Washington,  Taylor 
Webster,  John  White,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Thomas 
T.  Whittlesey,  Lewis  Williams,  Sherrod  Williams, 
—155.  Nays  38. 

The  vote  on  its  passage  through  the  senate  was  as 
follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bayard,  Buchanan,  Clayton, 
Cuthbert,  Davis,  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Goidsborough, 
Hendricks,  Kent,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Geor- 
gia, Linn,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Page,  Porter,  Preston, 
Robbins,  Robinson,  Southard,  Swift,  Tomlinson, 
Wall,  Wright — 24.  Nays  6. 

The  principle  of  this  law  covers  broadly  and  wide- 
ly all  the  principles  contained  in  the  measure  I re- 
commend. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  law  of  1838,  by  its  terms, 
was  only  a loan  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation  to  the 
states.  True,  such  is  the  language  of  the  law;  but 
I am  sure  there  was  not  an  individual  in  either  house 
of  congress,  nor  was  there  one  of  sound  mind  in  the 
nation,  who  believed  for  an  instant  that  the  states 
would  not  use,  or  would  return,  one  dollar  of  the 
entire  amount.  But  admit,  if  distribution,  under 
the  guise  of  a loan,  is  a loan  of  money  under  the 
name  of  deposite  with  the  states:  that  fact  estab- 
lishes the  only  principle  which  I contend  for.  If 
congress  has  the  pewer  to  loan  its  money  to  the 
states  when  they  are  but  little  in  want  of  it,  would 
not  that  concession  establish  its  power  to  loan  its 
credit  to  the  states  when  they  are  greatly  in  want  of 
it?  I but  ask  for  the  loan  of  its  credit,  and  propose 
that  it  shall  be  indemnified  by  the  public  domain. 
Congress  loaned  its  money  with  no  collateral  pledge 
from  the  states. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  loan  was  of  money  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  not  of  money  accruing,  I maintain  that  it 
is  a distinction  without  a difference,  and  the  princi- 
ple is  precisely  the  same.  If  congress  can  l'or  any 
one  purpose  apply  revenues  collected,  it  can  for  the 
same  purpose  apply  those  to  be  collected.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  settled. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  last  congress  a law 
was  passed  to  divide  among  all  the  states  the  reve- 
nues to  be  derived  from  the  public  lands,  and  nearly 
all  the  states  received  the  same.  The  law  was  sus- 
pended at  the  next  session,  and  a few  of  the  states 
refused,  for  that  reason,  and  from  the  smallness  of 
the  amount,  to  receive  their  distributive  proportion. 
Had  the  law  continued,  or  the  amount  been  greater, 
no  state  in  the  Union  would  have  refused  its  quota. 

These  facts,  and  those  contained  in  my  first  two 
letters,  render  all  further  investigation,  as  to  the 
power  and  ability  of  congress  to  pass  the  measure  of 
relief  I recommend,  unnecessary.  But  to  recur  to 
the  law  of  deposite,  or  distribution,  of  1836. 

The  states  conformed  to  what  they  were  led  to 
believe  was  the  new  policy  of  the  government,  and, 
in  anticipation  of  its  continued  aid,  laid1  down  plans 
of  rail  roads  and  canals,  and  both  or  all  parties  ri- 
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vailed  each  other  in  projecting  intercommunications 
in  the  belief  that  they  would  develop  the  resources 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  their  states.  This 
rivalry  existed  in  most  of  the  states  with  every  par- 
ty, and  the  legislatures  finally  had  recourse  to  their 
credit.  All  parties  were  willing,  if  not  anxious,  to 
negotiate  loans  at  home  or  abroad.  From  Maryland, 
Chief  Justice  Buchanan,  General  Emory,  and  Mr. 
Peabody,  were  sent  to  Europe  for  this  purpose. — 
From  Illinois,  Richard  M.  Young,  senator  in  con- 
gress, ex-Governor  Reynolds,  now  in  congress, 
Chas.  Oakley,  Gen.  Thornton,  and  others,  fund 
commissioners,  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  negotiated 
loans. 

Then  the  system  of  state  improvements  was  in 
favor,  and  all  were  willing  to  give  their  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  debt,  and  pledging  the  faith  of  their 
states  as  well  as  their  own  high  position  of  charac- 
ter for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  the  contracts  which 
they  made.  But  the  policy  (if  the  term  is  not  mis- 
applied, for  the  ever-shifting  course  of  the  national 
government  hardly  merits  the  name)  again  changed, 
and  so  imperceptibly  was  it  effected,  that  its  fatal  in- 
fluence was  only  realized  by  the  states  when  they 
found  themselves  overwhelmed  in  debt,  and  the 
sources  of  national  revenue  greatly  exhausted  by 
the  abandonment  by  congress  of  the  exercise  of  its 
power  over  revenue.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
government,  tea  and  coffee  had  been  a source  of  re 
venue,  but  in  1832  or  1833,  the  duties  were  remov 
ed.  To  benefit  the  consumer?  No.  But  as  revenue 
was  more  abundant  than  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment required,  the  duties  were  removed  to  benefit 
the  tariff  interest  by  letting  the  duties  remain  on  ar- 
ticles which  came  into  competition  with  domestic 
production.  And  the  sliding  and  declining  scale  of 
duties  by  the  compromise  act,  the  duties  gradually 
lessened;  increased  importation  ensued,  and  the  po- 
litical disputes  which  confused  the  currency,  ended 
in  results  which  we  are  all  now  experiencing. 

It  is  very  foreign  from  my  purpose  to  inquire  what 
persons  or  what  party  did  most  or  least  in  producing 
these  results.  I only  allude  to  the  past  in  order  to 
understand  the  future,  and  to  act  for  the  present — 
to  show  that  if  the  states  have  erred,  so  has  the  na- 
tional government;  and  that  the  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, which  we  have,  will  make  the  states  more 
prudent  in  future,  without  the  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing the  scanty  powers  which  they  have  not  as  yet 
surrendered  to  the  government 

I exhibit  the  past  in  the  hope  that  those  who  at 
first  and  at  last  advocated  internal  improvements  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  government;  those  who  ad- 
vocated the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue; 
those  who  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  national 
revenues,  and  those  who  advocated  the  systems  of 
state  improvements,  will  not  only  see  the  necessity 
for  the  relief  I propose,  but  will  advance  boldly  for- 
ward in  the  ranks  of  the  people,  to  lend  their  aid  in 
support  of  a measure  which  their  course  has  ren- 
dered necessary,  and  their  acts  have  made  indispen- 
sable, as  well  for  the  character  of  the  government 
itself  as  for  the  states  aDd  a tax-paying  and  suffering 
people. 

The  joint  and  concurrent  action  of  persons  of  all 
parties  produced  the  present  embarrassment,  dis- 
tress, and  oppression,  which  persons  of  all  parties 
and  all  pursuits  should  feel  one'  common  interest  in 
removing  by  common  and  united  exertion. 

It  is  too  late  to  dispute  who  did  most  to  produce 
the  debts.  Let  the  emulation  be  in  a spirit  of  lofty 
patriotism,  who  can  do  most  to  relieve,  by  honorable 
means,  the  whole  nation  from  the  load  of  direct  tax- 
ation, and  the  states  from  the  delinquency  which 
blurs  for  a time  their  fair  name. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  improvements  of  our 
country  are  at  once  our  glory  and  our  shame.  I 
will  conclude  this  series  of  letters  with  my  next. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 
Col.  Charles  Carroll, 

Doughoregan  Manor,  Maryland. 

Letter  V. 

Hall  of  Representatives,  Washington, 

, February  7,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  The  nation  loses  much  more  in  wealth 
every  year  by  the  present  state  of  things  than  I pro- 
pose it  shall  divide  in  stocks. 

In  ray  address  I estimated  the  entire  traffic  of  the 
nation  to  be  worth  $1, 400, 000, 000  annually,  and  a 
depreciation  of  value  in  diminished  prices  or  bad  cur- 
rency, or  both  causes,  of  twenty  per  cent,  would  ex' 
hibit  an  annual  loss  to  the  nation  in  wealth  of  $280,- 
000,000.  Thus  in  reality  the  nation  loses  in  a va- 
cuum of  wealth  in  exchange  or  barter  more  than  the 
amount  which  I propose  that  the  government  shall 
issue  in  bonds.  But  this  is  not  the  only  loss,  nor  is 
it  the  greatest  which  the  nation  is  continually  expe 
riencirig.  The  loss  in  depreciation  of  property  (as 


distinguished  from  production)  is  far  greater.  An 
example  and  calculation  will  best  illustrate  the  fact: 
When  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  a law  to 
levy  direct  taxes  upon  the  property  of  the  state  to 
meet  the  interest  upon  its  debt,  the  legislature  com- 
puted the  property  of  the  state  to  be  worth  $300,- 
000,000. 

The  law  was  passed  in  1841,  and  when  the  assess- 
ment was  made  the  whole  taxable  property  was  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  only  $195,000,000.  The  taxes 
levied  were  consequently  inadequate  to  meet  the  in- 
terest; but  such  has  been  the  depreciation  of  property 
since,  that  within  a few  months  Prince  George’s 
county  has  reduced,  by  her  commissioners,  the  taxa- 
ble rate  of  her  property  one-third.  The  decline  in 
value  has  been  equal  overall  the  state,  which  would 
make  a reduction  of  the  property  of  Maryland  in 
value  of  $65,000,000,  making  a reduction  in  value  of 
$170,000,000  below  the  estimate  of  the  legislature  at 
the  time  of  passing  the  direct  tax  law.  But  estimat- 
ing the  decline  in  value  at  but  $65,000,000,  (though 
1 believe  that  the  decline  in  the  value  of  property  has 
been  much  greater  in  most  of  the  western  states,)  and 
that  it  has  fallen  in  value  at  the  same  rate  throughout 
the  nation,  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  aggregate  loss 
of  national  wealth. 

Maryland  will  have  six  representatives  in  the  next 
congress.  The  decline  of  property,  then,  has  been 
at  the  rate,  in  Maryland,  of  10,833,000  for  each  dis- 
trict. There  will  be  223  congressional  districts,  and 
rating  the  wealth  of  each  as  equal,  and  the  decline  in 
property  the  same  all  over  the  union,  we  have  the 
amount  of  depreciation  which  has  already  taken  place 
in  two  or  three  years  to  be  $2,232,459,000.  And  this 
has  occurred  when  most  of  the  states  that  are  indebt- 
ed have  not  levied  taxes  enough  to  meet  the  accru- 
ing interest.  How  much  greater  would  it  be  if  the 
states  were  to  increase  the  taxes,  can  be  readily 
imagined,  although  figures  can  hardly  reckon  its 
magnitude. 

But  what  has  been  the  decline  in  self-respect,  in 
individual  happiness,  no  human  being  can  estimate." 
The  amount  of  untold  suffering  and  the  wide-spread 
ruin  of  fortunes,  the  agonized  miseries  of  the  bank- 
rupt millions,  should  awaken  the  sympathies'of  the 
most  frigid  legislators.  And  we  have  not  reached  the 
end.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
were  at  ease  and  comfortable  a few  years  ago,  and 
who  have  thus  far  weathered  the  storm,  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  property  and  scarcity  of  money 
will  find  that  their  whole  property  will  not  pay  their 
outstanding  debts  although  those  debts  may  be  but 
one-third  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  property. — 
Whilst,  ortxthe  other  hand,  in  forty-eight  hours  after 
the  passagfe  of  the  measure  which  I recommend, 
there  would  be  an  appreciation  of  property,  an  im- 
provement in  wages,  and  an  elasticity  and  activity  of 
business,  in  consequence  ot  the  restoration  of  confi- 
dence, that  would  speed  on  the  nation  and  the  people 
to  wealth  and  prosperity  in  an  amount  which  the  skill 
of  figures  could  not  compute. 

The  adoption  of  the  measure  would  settle  all  con- 
troversy in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  by  applying 
them  for  a long  series  of  years  for  purposes  really  as 
beneficial  to  the  government  as  to  the  states,  that  have 
a clear  right  to  them.  Those  who  have  advocated 
and  those  who  have  opposed  annual  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  sales,  would  have  a common 
ground  to  meet  upon,  and  the  objects  of  both  would 
be  effected. 

Those  who  urge  annual  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  maintain  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  states  to  require  it,  and  that  their 
interests  would  be  advanced  by  the  policy,  whilst 
those  who  have  opposed  the  system  maintain  that 
they  are  equally  the  friends  of  the  states,  but  that 
the  amount  of  annual  distribution  from  the  sales 
would  be  so  small  as  to  be  almost  useless  to  the  states, 
and  therefore  not  worth  contending  for;  and  hence 
the  pittance  which  each  state  would  receive  would 
not  meet  their  present  pressing  necessities,  and  the 
amount  of  sales  had  as  well,  for  these  reasons,  remain 
in  the  national  treasury. 

My  proposition  is,  to  let  the  proceeds  remain  in 
the  treasury  for  a specific  purpose,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment advance  the  loan  of  its  credit  in  the  form  of 
a capital  stock,  in  anticipation  of  the  sales;  and  this 
capital  and  credit  of  the  government  would  be  as 
available  to  the  states  as  money,  and  would  amount 
to  many  millions  in  distribution  to  each  state  instead 
of  a few  thousand  dollars,  which  stock  they  could  use 
to  pay  their  debts,  whilst  tiie  credit  of  government 
would  be  strengthened  and  sustained  by  receiving  the 
amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  do- 
main until  the  liquidationjof  both  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  bonds.  Let  it  then  be  at  once  conceded 
that  annual  distribution  is  hardly  worth  contending 
for  in  this  juncture  of  our  affairs,  if  there  were  even 
a proability  of  its  success;  but  for  reasons  too  ob- 
vious to  be  repeated,  there  is  hardly  a remote  possi- 


bility of  any  such  measure  becoming  a law  for  many 
years  to  come,  if  ever — and  the  honor  of  the  states 
cannot  exist  upon  hope  deferred.  Then  those  who 
have  advocated  and  those  who  have  opposed  annual 
dist  ribution  will  find,  in  the  measure  of  relief  which 
1 propose,  a resting  place  from  strife,  where  their 
views  may  easily  unite  in  one  common  wish  and  com- 
mon measure  to  serve  the  states,  to  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  sustain  as  well  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment as  the  faith  of  the  states. 

The  states  have  a controlling  reason  to  demand  the 
measure  in  the  fact  that  the  public  lands  were  never  in- 
tended, when  the  constitution  was  formed,  to  be  a source 
of  national  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  states  gave  to  the  government  other  and 
abundant  means  of  raising  revenue  for  its  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenditures.  The  states  surren- 
dered to  the  general  government  the  public  lands  for 
their  specific  benefit.  They  made  the  general  govern- 
ment the  agent  or  trustee  to  dispose  of  the  public 
lands,  and  to  distribute  among  all  the  states  the 
product  of  this  trust  fund  upon  an  equitable  and  just 
basis. 

When  the  general  government  assumed  the  debts 
of  the  states  in  1790  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  were  pledged  “until”  the  liquidation  of 
that  debt;  but  the  limitation  by  that  law  extended 
only  to  the  time  of  payment.  If  an  account  were 
opened  and  the  government  credited  with  all  the  mo- 
ney it  has  expended  for  the  public  lands,  and  with 
interest  to  September,  1840;  and  if  the  government 
were  charged  with  all  the  money  it  has  received 
from  the  public  lands,  and  the  donations  and  grants 
which  it  has  made,  with  interest  to  the  same  period, 
it  will  be  found,  as  the  account  stated  in  my  address 
will  exhibit,  that  the  general  government  will  be  in- 
debted to  the  states  in  the  sum  of  $142,000,000. 

Then  the  states  have  a right  to  demand  a reimburse- 
ment, in  this  period  of  their  utmost  need,  of  this  sum 
used  by  the  government  for  its  own  national  purpo- 
ses. The  amount  of  the  stock,  according  to  this 
showing,  which  the  public  land  fund  should  be  pledged 
to  redeem,  should  be  but  $58,000,000,  or  a little  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  $200,000,000  of  stock  which 
the  government  should  issue.  But  when  the  states 
pledge  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  entire  public  do- 
main (until  the  liquidation  of  the  $200,000,000  of 
public  bonds,  the  argument  becomes  irresistible  to 
all  but  those  who  maintain  that  the  government  is 
not  the  agent,  but  the  master  of  the  states,  and  its 
purpose  is  not  to  aid  the  states  in  measures  of  relief, 
but  to  remain  inert  and  indifferent  to  their  sufferings, 
having  no  feeling  in  common,  and  claiming  to  have 
no  interest  but  what  is  antagonist.  No  doctrine  can 
be  so  dangerous  to  liberty  as  that  which  separates 
the  government  from  the  people. 

The  public  lands  are  estimated  to  be  worth  ten 
times  the  amount  I propose  that  the  government 
should  issue  in  stocks;  and  the  very  measure  would 
make  the  land  fund  prolific,  by  restoring  confidence 
and  relieving  the  farmers  from  taxation,  who  would 
then  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  vast  millions  of  acres 
now  surveyed  and  almost  wholly  unproductive.  The 
public  lands  surveyed  are  situated  in  states  most  op- 
pressed with  debt,  and  the  sales  are  limited  because 
those  who  would  buy  know  that  they  would  find  them 
quickly  encumbered  with  taxes  to  pay  the  state’s 
debts.  When  prosperity  is  restored  and  confidence 
re-established,  the  land  sales  will  be  greater  than 
they  have  been  in  past  years,  because  our  population 
has  increased,  and  the  demand  for  public  lands  would 
increase  in  the  same  ratio. 

The  following  will  show  that  for  eleven  successive 
years  the  land  sales  have  averaged  nearly  $8,000,000 
annually. 

Purchase  money  received  for  the  of  sales  public  lands  for 
eleven  successive  years. 


1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 


$2,433,432  94 
3,557,023  76 
3,115,376  09 
4,972,284  84 
6,099,981  04 
15,999,804  11 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


25,167,833  06 
7,007,523  04 
4,305,564  64 
6,464,556  78 
2,789,637  53 


$81,913,017  83 

This  table  fully  illustrates  the  means  of  revenue 
which  the  nation  may  rely  upon  when  the  states  and 
the  people  are  once  relieved  from  the  exactions  of 
the  tax-gatherer,  which  now  prostrate  their  energies 
and  absorb  their  resources. 

Is  it  asked  how  is  the  government  to  be  supported? 
I answer  that  this  measure  of  relief  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  purchase  foreign  and  domestic  fabrics, 
which  would  increase  the  revenues,  with  the  present 
tariff,  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  The  farmer 
now  cannot  pay  his  taxes:  therefore  he  cannot  pur- 
chase either  domestic  or  foreign  productions.  With 
abundant  crops,  he  cannot  sell  them  for  more  than 
the  expense  of  production  and  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion; tiiey  lie  valueless  on  hand:  and  the  mechanic 
has  no  money  to  purchase  necessaries,  because  the 
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farmer  cannot  employ  him.  Beef  is  selling  for 
three-fourths  of  a cent  per  pound  in  Cincinnati,  and 
yet  the  poor  are  suffering  because  they  cannot  get 
the  three-fourths  of  a cent  to  purchase  the  pound  of 
beef. 

The  great  farming,  which  is  the  great  consuming 
interest,  must  be  relieved  from  oppressive  taxation 
before  prosperity  cap  return  to  any  useful  and  hon- 
orable business  in  the  nation.  A farmer,  who  has 
now  to  pay  three  hundred  dollars  in  diract  taxation, 
could,  if  relieved  from  it,  well  afford  to  expend  two 
hundred  in  purchasing  government  land,  and  domes- 
tic and  foreign  productions.  The  former  and  latter 
would  replenish  the  treasury,  and  he  could  lay  up  one 
hundred  dollars  in  store,  whilst  now  he  pays  the  en- 
tire three  hundred  dollars  to  the  tax-gatherer,  with- 
out receiving  either  public  lands,  or  necessaries,  or 
luxuries  in  return,  whilst  the  revenues  of  the  nation 
receive  not  one  cent  of  that  entire  amount.  And  if 
the  farmer  were  relieved  from  direct  taxation,  the 
merchant  and  the  mechanic  would  receive,  in  inter- 
change, a portion  of  the  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
they  in  turn  would  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  farmer.  Then,  from  the  public  lands 
and  customs,  the  measure  would  secure  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  the  interest  which  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually  require,  were  the  farmer 
freed  from  the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer.  Were 
even  more  revenue  desired,  congress  could  lay  duties 
on  articles  now  imported  free,  and  realize  nearly  six 
millions  more  from  that  source,  which  would  secure, 
instead  of  six  millions,  most  likely  eighteen  millions, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  at  present  received. 

But,  if  all  this  would  not  answer,  congress  could 
reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  government  six  mil- 
lions with  great  advantage  to  the  public  interest. — 
Thus  the  means  of  the  nation  are  fully  adequate, 
without  the  slightest  oppression  to  any  one,  to  pay 
with  the  utmost  ease,  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  interest  which  I propose  shall  be  paid.  Why  is 
the  tariff  not  productive  now?  I answer  for  the  rea- 
sons I have  given;  and  I am  free  to  say  that  it  will 
hardly  pay  the  usual  expenses  of  the  government 
without  the  adoption  of  the  plan  I recommend.  It 
requires  the  measure  to  give  it  vitality  and  useful- 
ness, both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  government. 
The  tariff  bill  of  the  last  session  was  prepared  with 
an  eye  chiefly  to  protection,  and  revenue  was  but  a 
contingent  consideration.  The  great  farming  and 
consuming  interest  was  not  enough  consulted.  A sin- 
gle idea  and  a single  interest  were  consulted.  I re- 
ported a bill  with  the  same  rate  of  duties,  buc  inclu 
ding  other  articles,  and  also  a plan  of  relief  to  the 
states.  The  house  would  not  consider  it.  It  is 
now  printed — twice  printed — at  length  on  the  journal 
of  the  house,  and  not  a dozen  members,  I suppose, 
have  ever  examined  it.  Had  it  been  adopted  then, 
the  treasury  would  now  be  abundantly  full,  and  uni- 
versal prosperity  would  exist  in  every  state,  and  in 
every  pursuit;  for  no  measures  or  system  of  measures 
that  do  not  harmonize  with  all  the  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  the  farming  and  consuming  interests  es- 
pecially, can  be  either  popular  or  stable. 

There  are  not  a few  who  believe  that  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  country,  is  for  con- 
gress to  pass  a sub-treasury  law;  others  a United 
States  Bank;  others  an  exchange  bank;  others  an  ex- 
chequer; and  others  a law  regulating  the  government 
deposites  with  the  state  banks.  That  almost  any 
measure  that  would  effect  stability  and  system,  and 
arrest  the  agitation  of  the  currency  question,  would 
be  better  than  the  present  state  of  excitement  on  that 
subject,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  But  that 
either  or  all  of  them  together  could  relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people  I cannot  for  a moment  believe. 
How  either  of  them  is  to  relieve  the  farmer  from 
direct  taxation  or  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  states  I 
cannot  perceive. 

Having,  in  this  and  in  the  preceeding  letters  and 
address,  given  a somewhat  hasty,  and,  1 fear,  confus- 
ed explanation  of  the  plan  which  I recommend,  I 
must  abide  the  decision  of  an, intelligent  community 
upon  its  wisdom  and  feasibility.  But  to  those  who 
may  oppose  it  upon  the  scare-crow  ground  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  government  to  pay  the  interest  on  $200,- 
000,000  of  stock,  which  would  be  $6,0O(),O0O  a year, 
I have  the  following  question  to  submit  for  their  con- 
sideration; and  which  the  people  will  no  doubt  require 
all  candidates  for  popular  favor  to  answer.  If  they 
maintain  that  the  general  government,  comprising 
twenty-six  states  and  three  territories,  armed  with  all 
the  revenue  powers  of  the  constiution,  and  the  whole 
public  domain,  cannot  pay  $6,000,000  of  interest  in 
one  year,  how  will  they  prove  that  it  is  more  easy  for 
about  fourteen  states,  without  the  control  of  revenues 
from  commerce,  and  without  an  acre  of  public  land, 
to  pay  about  $12,000,000  or  $14,000,000  of  interest 
annually?  The  laborious  duty  of  solving  this  problem 
of  finance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmers  they  will 
have  to  encounter. 


He  who  has  not  fortitude  enough  to  urge  upon  con- ' 
gress  the  measure  I propose,  will  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  press  direct  taxation  upon  the  people.  And 
hence  I predicted  in  a speech  at  the  last  session  that 
the  question  would  in  the  end  be  relief  or  repudiation, 
and  that  congress  would  have  finally  to  decide  that 
question.  Repudiation  is  avowed  by  but  few  at  this 
time;  but  neglect  to  pay  interest  is  the  first  silent  step 
towards  it.  It  now  exists  in  confused  contemplation 
in  the  mind  of  many;  yet  the  moral  sense  of  shame 
restrains  the  open  avowal. 

“Evil  in  the  mind  of  God  or  man, 

May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved , 

And  leave  not  fault  or  blame  behind.’’ 

When  persons  once  begin  to  feel  contented  by 
omitting  to  pay  interest,  they  will  soon  feel  content- 
ed to  deny  the  payment  of  the  debt;  and  when  public 
faith  is  once  disregarded,  private  is  soon  neglected. 
Public  faith  is  the  thermometer  which  graduates  the 
private;  and  when  one  state  repudiates,  it  is  less  diffi- 
cult for  the  second,  and  soon  it  is  made  more  easy  for 
the  third.  Moral  principles  are  never  stationary. — 
They  are  either  advancing  or  receding.  The  first 
step  in  the  road  to  vice  or  virtue  is  the  most  reluc- 
tant: all  other  onward  steps  are  made  easy  by  the 
first.  The  public  mind  and  the  public  morals  cannot 
be  too  easily  awakened  into  alarm  at  the  depth  of 
evil  which  will  follow  as  the  consequence  of  omitting 
silently  to  pay  interest.  Time  obliterates  the  most 
solid  substance,  but  magnifies  interest,  and  each  day 
the  load  of  debt  increases. 

Some  of  those  who  oppose  my  proposition  mistake 
my  relation  to  former  parties,  and  attach  a party 
name  to  me  to  which  1 am  not  entitled.  What  a 
man’s  politics  have  to  do  with  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
position I am  at  a loss  to  imagine;  and  whether  a fe- 
deralist or  a republican  is  the  more  patriotic  citizen, 
I cannot  determine.  But  it  so  occurs  that  the  charge 
is  as  far  removed  from  the  fact  as  the  true  features 
of  my  proposition  are  from  the  caricatures  which 
its  opponents  draw  of  it.  The  first  time  I was  placed 
on  a ticket — some  twelve  years  ago — was  a republi- 
can or  democrat,  and  I have  been  elected  ever  since 
as  one.  I now  give  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  creed 
by  offering  a measure  to  confer  lasting  benefits,  not 
only  on  a majority,  but  on  an  entire  people.  I con- 
strue the  constitution  to  be  a practical  instrument 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  states,  and 
should  be  so  administered;  whilst  those  who  oppose 
the  measure,  and  make  the  charge  against  me,  con- 
strue it  as  something  alien  from  the  people,  having 
no  sympathies  with  them,  and  should  be  administer- 
ed not  for  the  relief  of  a suffering  nation,  but  only  to 
raise  revenue  enough  to  feed  a multitude  of  federal 
officers.  And  this,  they  say,  they  are  bound  to  do 
upon  constitutional  conscience — that  they  know  that 
the  people  are  distressed,  and  the  states  dishonored — 
that  they  have  strong  sympathy,  but  have  great  scru- 
ples. The  people  will  remember  that  they  are  not 
bound  to  support  such  politicians  as  can  see  no  power 
in  that  instrument  to  benefit  them,  and  that  in  each 
county,  in  each  district,  and  in  each  state,  there  will 
be  found  men  able  and  efficient  to  serve  them  in  this 
great  emergency,  whose  consciences  are  more  enlight- 
ened on  the  subject  of  constitutional  duty. 

Oneotherobjection  I shall  notice.  It  is  said  by  some 
that  they  could  support  a measure  for  $100,000,000, 
but  not  for  $200,000,000;  that  $100,000,000  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  their  states,  and  that  the  in- 
terest could  be  more  easily  paid  at  the  treasury.  To 
which  I answer,  that  more  mature  reflection  will 
change  their  views — first,  because  the  non-indebted 
states  cannot  prosper  so  long  as  the  indebted  remain 
unrelieved;  secondly,  the  indebted  states  cannot  be 
relieved  with  a less  amount  than  $200,000,000;  and, 
thirdly,  the  revenues  will  not  be  abundant  until  ade- 
quate relief  (which  $200,000,000  would  afford)  is  ex- 
tended to  all  the  states;  and  the  increased  prosperity 
induced  by  the  issue  of  $200,000,000  will  add  more 
additional  revenues  to  the  nation  than  the  increase  of 
interest. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a measure  for  $100,- 
000,000  is  more  popular  than  one  for  double  that 
amount.  The  former  would  not  answer  the  object 
in  view  efficiently;  the  latter,  every  one  will  see  at 
once,  is  a remedy  simple  and  efficient.  It  gives  re- 
lief at  the  moment  of  its  adoption.  Two  measures 
cannot  pass;  and  this  the  indebted  states  must  bear 
in  mind.  If  they  compromise  away  the  question, 
they  will  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  The  question 
can  better  withstand  the  hostility  of  the  nervous  po- 
litician than  the  friendship  of  him  who  is  for  running 
it  down  to  an  almost  useless  amount.  The  non-in- 
debted states  cannot  complain  of  the  amount,  because 
the  measure  abundantly  protects  their  interest;  and, 
in  proof,  the  measure  is  now  supported  with  almost 
the  same  zeal  in  Connecticut  and  Tennessee  as  in 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

There  is  another  objection  which  I also  notice,  al- 
though it  is  confused  and  contradictory.  Some  write 


that  I have  moved  the  measure  to  retard,  some  that 
I have  acted  with  a view  to  advance,  some  individu- 
al in  his  aspirations  for  public  honor.  I will  say  , in 
reply,  whatl  said  last  session  in  my  speeches,  I neither 
consulted  with  aspirants  nor  their  friends,  nor  even 
thought  of  them.  I said  then  that  I believed  the  ques- 
tion notonlystrongerthan  any  individual,  butstronger 
that  any  party.  The  measure  was  prepared  in  my  soli- 
tude, without  the  aid  of  any  one,  either  to  benefit  or  to 
injure.  My  address  to  my  constituents  was  written 
when  alone  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  these 
letters  have  been  seen  by  no  one  but  the  publishers. 

Years  before  I made  the  motion  in  congress,  I fore- 
saw the  necessity  of  such  a measure,  and  waited  for 
the  most  judicious  moment  to  bring  it  forward.  I 
believed  that  all  interests  in  the  nation  were  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  the  nation,  like  the  states,  under 
real  or  approaching  dishonor.  The  people  had  given 
their  confidence  and  their  interest  for  many  years 
into  the  hands  of  state  and  national  legislators  who 
had  made  fair  promises,  but  had  omitted  to  relieve 
them  from  difficulties  by  wise  legislation.  I believed 
in  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  people  for  self-go- 
vernment. I knew  that  the  lecturer,  the  schoolmas- 
ter, the  parson,  and  the  cause  of  temperance  were 
actively  abroad  in  the  land;  and  if  the  people  in  their 
good  nature  and  confidence  had  confided  their  desti- 
nies to  those  who  would  not  relieve  them,  they  would 
not  consent  to  be  plunged  over  the  precipice  of  ruin 
and  dishonor.  Believing  this,  from  the  tower  I was 
determined  to  sound  the  alarm  bell,  and  appeal  to  the 
nation.to  take  their  own  interests  into  serious  consi- 
deration before  it  was  too  late.  These  were  the  rea- 
sons which  controlled  me.  1 knew  I should  be  de- 
nounced by  many  of  both  parties.  But — 

“The  man  whose  mind,  on  duty  bent, 

Pursues  some  greatly  good  intent, 

With  undiverted  aim, 

Serene  beholds  the  angry  crowd; 

Nor  can  their  clamors,  fierce  and  loud, 

His  stubborn  honor  tame.’’ 

The  people  already  are  speaking  and  responding, 
and  the  outward  pressure  is  every  day  gaining  strength 
to  the  measure  in  congress.  Let  the  people  speak, 
and  speak  firmly,  and  the  question  will  quickly  be 
carried;  and,  when  carried,  and  the  interest  and  ho- 
nor of  the  nation  redeemed  by  it,  the  surprise  will 
not  be  that  I had  the  temerity  to  move  it,  but  the  as- 
tonishment will  be  that  it  should  have  ever  been  op- 
posed. Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 

Col.  Charles  Carroll, 

Doughoregan  Manor,  Maryland. 

Note. — As  there  has  been  some  speculation  upon 
the  origin  of  this  question  since  the  above  letter  was 
written,  I am  induced,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  it. 
Who  originated  the  proposition  is  not  important  to 
the  people  if  they  approve  of  the  plan.  I will  state, 
in  order  to  make  the  fact  accessible  to  all  who  may 
desire  to  know  it,  that  it  originated  with  myself  alone; 
and  I am  alone  responsible  for  this,  as  for  every 
other  proposition  which  I have  ever  made  in  public 
life.  I neither  borrowed  the  idea  from  any  one,  nor 
counselled  with  any  one,  nor  was  aided  either  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  any  human  being  whatever.  As 
early  as  when  first  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
twelve  years  ago,  1 was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  on  internal  improvement,  and  was  warm- 
ly urged  to  introduce  or  to  submit  to  that  committee 
enlarged  plans  of  state  improvement — such  as  were  af- 
terwards adopted — but  I steadily  refused,  after  full  ex- 
amination of  all  the  calculations  made,  and  a careful 
examination  of  the  resources  of  the  state,  foreseeing 
and  predicting  that  the  means  and  credit  of  the  state 
would  be  exhausted  before  the  works  could  be  com- 
pleted, or  made  to  return  any  profit,  and  that  the  na- 
tional government  would  at  last  have  to  extend  re- 
lief; and  confined  my  efforts  principally  to  reporting 
the  bill  to  establish  a rail  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington. 

Finding  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  fast  urging 
extensive  systems,  I refused  to  serve  upon  the  com- 
mittee the  second  year,  though  warmly  urged;  and 
refused  upon  the  ground  that  n'o  such  enlarged  system 
could  be  reported  as  long  as  I was  on  that  committee, 
nor  could  the  plans  proposed  ever  be  brought  before 
the  house,  and  I thought  it  advisable  to  confine  my 
course  of  action  on  all  such  questions  in  the  house, 
and  not  the  committee.  In  the  session  of  1835  or 
1836,  the  famous  $8,000,000  loan  was  authorized  by 
the  general  assembly  of  Maryland;  and  when  written 
to  by  Doctor  Willis,  a delegate  from  my  county,  in- 
forming me  that  he  had  had  an  interview  with  the 
governor,  who  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  com- 
missioners to  effect  the  loan,  and  that  he  would  ap- 
point me  one  of  them  if  I would  accept,  I wrote  a 
letter  to  the  governor  stating  that  I should  decline  to 
accept  if  appointed,  and  recommended  th©  appoint- 
ment of  Chief  Justice  Buchanan,  whom.  I had  seen, 
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in  my  stead.  As  agreeable  and  as  desirable  as  such 
an  appointment  would  have  been  to  me,  (at  that  time 
out  of  office,)  still  I refused  upon  the  ground  that  I 
foresaw  the  embarrassment  which  it  would  hring 
upon  the  state,  and  that  the  reflux  of  popular  opinion 
would  be  against  what  was  then  hailed  as  a popular 
measure  by  persons  of  all  parties  in  Maryland. 

I was  as  fully  convinced  then  as  now,  and  not 
more  then  than  I was  three  years  before,  that  the 
states  would  be  involved  in  irretrievable  embarrass- 
ments without  the  aid  of  or  relief  from  the  general 
government. 

Three  years  ago,  in  my  place  in  congress,  I stated, 
in  an  incidental  debate,  that,  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  and  the  states,  it  was  indispensably  necesa- 
ry  for  congress  to  assume  the  debts  of  the  states,  or 
to  extend  some  system  of  enlarged  relief  to  pre- 
serve the  interest  and  honor  of  them  all;  and  upon 
taking  my  seat,  Mr.  Adams  walked  across  the  hall 
to  me,  and  stated  that  he  concurred  in  the  opinion 
and  belief,  and  urged  me  to  bring  forward  the  pro- 
position formally  and  he  would  sustain  me  in  its  advo- 
cacy. I urged  him  to  introduce  it,  and  I would  fol- 
low in  its  support;  but  for  reasons  he  mentioned  he 
thought  I had  better  present  it. 

A session  or  two  afterwards,  Mr.  Adams  offered  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  amount  of  the  state  debts. 
At  the  second  session  of  the  last  congress,  clearly 
foreseeingthe  resultofseveral  bills, I resolved  to  make 
the  motion,  beginning  by  a series  of  general  resolu- 
tions. Before  1 presented  to  the  house  the  one  spe- 
cific, I called  on  the  president  and  urged  upon 
him  to  send  in  a message  to  that  effect,  and  offer- 
ed to  sustain  it;  stating  that  1 would  urge  it,  whe- 
ther he  did  or  not,  and  that  nothing  should  prevent 
me. 

Others  spoke  to  me  afterwards,  and  many,  but  I 
had  prepared  the  resolution  and  offerred  it  precisely 
as  I had  written  it  in  my  room.  After  I offerred  the 
resolution,  Mr.  Toland,  of  Pennsylvania,  submitted 
to  me  a memorial  which  he  had  received  from  Penn- 
sylvania. It  was  the  first  I had  seen,  and  I was  so 
struck  with  its  similitude  to  the  resolutions  which  I 
had  offered,  that  I could  but  express  my  gratification 
at  the  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  asked  him  for  it, 
so  that  I could  take  a copy  and  have  it  published  in 
the  Intelligencer,  which  I did  a few  days  after. — 
The  difference  between  that  memorial  and  the  reso- 
lutions which  I offered  consisted  in  the  fact  that  that 
treated  the  subject  of  stocks  and  currency  together, 
and  that  memorial  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Inger- 
soll’s  report  at  the  last  session.  My  resolutions 
avoided  the  question  of  currency,  and  proposed  a 
distribution  upon  the  basis  purely  of  representation 
in  congress.  This  memorial  had  been  years  before 
presented  in  the  senate,  as  I afterwards  heard.  One 
principle  I adopted  from  that  memorial  in  the  bill  I 
afterwards  submitted,  allowing  §1,000,000  for  each 
senator.  I did  so  because  the  memorial  came  from 
a large  state,  and  was  already,  I found,  in  circulation, 
although  it  would  make  but  a slight  alteration  in  the 
original  proposition  in  the  resolutions  offered.  This 
is  a faithful  history  of  the  subject,  and  if  others 
wrote,  spoke,  or  talked  on  the  subject  before  or  at 
the  time,  it  was  a coincidence  of  opinion,  and  only 
proves  that  minds  looking  to  the  public  interest 
agreed  upon  a public  remedy.  And  1 now  only  men- 
tion these  facts  to  disabuse  the  question  of  the  erro- 
neous speculalidns  which  have  appeared  in  the  public 
journals. 

Had  I been  ambitious  to  be  the  author  of  a plan, 
I would  not  have  desired  Mr.  Adams  to  move  it;  I 
would  not  have  urged  Mr.  Gentry  to  have  reported 
his  plan  when  he  first  gave  notice  in  the  house;  I 
would  not  have  called  on  the  president.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  I have  originated  without  consultation  im- 
portant measures  which  at  first  had  not  a friend  in 
the  house  but  myself.  At  the  extra  session  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren’6  administration  I reported  a plan  for  re- 
ceiving and  disbursing  the  public  revenues,  and  re- 

Eorted  it  for  four  sessions,  and  it  never  found  a friend 
ut  the  mover.  I moved  a part  of  the  original  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  last  tariff  bill,  and  it  was 
adopted  by  the  house  unanimously — rejected  in  the 
senate.  The  same  amendment  was  offered  at  the 
last  session  by  Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  form  of  a bill: 
it  passed  again  unanimously;  but  was  again  re- 
jected, by  the  influence  of  one  or  two  gentlemen,  in 
the  seriate. 

At  the  extra  session,  in  the  debate  on  the  bank  bill, 
I avowed  a preference  for  a modified  institution,  the 
profits  of  which  to  consist  in  exchanges.  At  the 
time  I do  not  believe  that  there  was  an  individual  in 
congress  who  concurred  with  me  in  opinion.  When 
called  on  to  prepare  an  outline  of  a plan,  as  I did.,  I 
knew  of  only  three  or  four  members  who  would  sup- 
port it;  when  the  bank  bill  was  vetoed  and  1 went  to 
the  whig  meeting  which  followed  to  urge  •the  ex- 
change plan,  1 knew  only  of  Mr.  King,  of  Georgia, 
who  would  sustain  me  in  the  discussion  at  that  peri- 


od; yet  I saw  that  plan,  slightly  changed,  and  for  the 
worse,  from  the  original  plan  which  I drew,  pass  both 
houses  a few  weeks  after. 

I have  consulted  alone  the  public  interest  rather 
than  the  popular  voice;  and  believe  that  if  the  mea- 
sure should  not  meet  with  favor  now,  when  the 
black  flag  of  repudiation  waves  over  a few  states, 
the  national  regret  will  be  that  it  had  not  been 
adopted  before  the  loss  of  public  honesty  and  public 
honor. 

And  upon  the  subject  of  various  letters  which  I 
have  written,  and  which  have  elicited  earnest  specu- 
lation, I have  to  say,  that  they  are  all  of  a character, 
whether  written  to  democratic  whigs  or  democratic 
loco  focos,  or  to  federal  whigs  or  federal  demo- 
crats. The  only  one  of  which  I happen  to  have  a 
copy  is  one  addressed  to  Gov.  Porter,  which  I will 
subjoin,  stating,  as  due  to  Governor  Porter,  that  I 
did  not  at  the  time  of  writing  it  know  his  sentiments 
on  the  subject.  Nor  have  I been  informed  since  of 
his  opinions,  and  only  publish  the  letter  to  express 
my  own  opinions  then  as  now,  for  they  have  been 
uniformly  the  same,  to  all  persons  of  all  parties;  for 
I would  have  been  pleased,  tor  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, to  have  seen  “Jew  and  Gentile”  agreeing  upon 
some  general  policy  of  relief. 

WM.  COST  JOHNSON. 

Copy  of  a letter  to  Gov.  Porter,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Catoctin  Valley,  Frederick  county,  Md. 

November  29,  1842. 

Dear  Sir:  With  many  persons  abroad  our  go- 
vernment has  been  called  a failure.  It  has,  however, 
been  found  adequate  heretofore  for  every  emergency. 
How  long  it  will  continue  to  realize  the  expectations 
of  its  friends  and  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  enemies 
time  alone  can  determine.  But  in  providence  I fond- 
ly hope  forever. 

There  is  a juncture  of  affairs  now  which  is  well 
qualified  to  test  its  efficacy.  But  the  lights  of  the 
past  animate  me  with  the  strongest  belief  that  it  is 
able,  abundantly  able,  to  meet  the  crisis,  and  that  the 
people  now  expect  and  soon  will  demand  that  the 
vast  powers  delegated  to  congress  to  be  exercised 
for  their  relief  and  protection.  The  timid  pause  to 
calculate  whilst  the  people  are  suffering,  and  those 
who  should  lead  the  public  opinion  often  wait  in  sup- 
pineness  until  it  is  matured  into  action  before  they 
have  the  fortitude  to  express  the  sentiments  which 
they  really  entertain.  If  all  public  men  would  but 
rightly  consult  theirown  honest  judgment,  the  peo- 
ple would  hail  them  as  patriots  and  follow  their  ad- 
vice as  friends. 

Having  observed  your  course  of  public  action,  and 
having  frequently  seen  that  you  have  had  the  forti- 
tude to  resist  pressures  upon  the  right  hand  and  upon 
the  left,  1 am  induced  the  more  readily  to  communi- 
nate  freely  and  frankly  with  you  upon  the  present 
crisis  and  emergency  of  the  country,  the  states,  and 
the  people. 

Though  not  having  the  pleasure  of  a personal  ac- 
quaintance with  you,  and  differing  as  possibly  you 
and  I may  on  some  subjects,  I am  still  not  restrained 
to  communicate  with  you  fully,  as  my  motives  are 
governed  alone  by  the  paramount  consideration  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tion, the  states,  and  the  people. 

The  prominent  and  commanding  position  which 
you  occupy  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  one  of 
the  most  powerful  states  in  this  vast  national  confe- 
deracy of  states,  and  embarrassed  as  your  state  is 
by  a debt  of  some  forty  millions  of  dollars,  your 
message  must  be  read  with  deep  interest,  and  the 
course  of  policy  indicated  by  it  must  receive  full 
consideration.  For  these  reasons  I was  induced 
several  days  ago  to  forward  for  your  calm  consider- 
ation a plan  of  relief  which  I submitted  to  congress 
at  the  last  session,  and  which  I mean  to  continue  to 
press  upon  its  consideration,  under  the  firm  belief 
that  a remedy  is  to  be  found  alone  in  such  a mea- 
sure. 

It  is  true  that  as  yet  but  little  exertion  has  been 
used  to  disseminate  it  before  the  country,  but  that  the 
people  are  looking  to  it  with  hope  and  with  favor  I 
have  had  the  most  abundaut  means  of  knowing.— 
Should  you  think  favorably  of  it  and  take  a bold  and 
leading  stand  in  its  favor  in  your  next  message,  its 
success  would  be  greatly  accelerated.  The  plan  is 
not  annual  distribution,  which  now  is  inadequate  for 
the  present  emergencies  of  the  states,  but  an  advance 
or  loan  of  the  credit  of  the  government,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  and  the  revenues, 
which  the  states  can  use  as  money  at  once  to  relieve 
their  people  from  direct  and  oppressive  taxation,  and 
from  selling  under  the  hammer  for  a trifle  their  pub- 
lic works  which  cost  them  millions.  Twenty-one 
millions  of  state  debts  were  assumed  in  1790  by  con- 
gress, when  the  public  land  sales  did  not  average 
enough  to  pay  the  interest  upon  one  million  of  dol- 


lars, and  the  whole  nett  revenue  of  the  nation  was 
less  than  §2,000,000  and  the  public  debt  was  ap- 
proaching §100,000,000.  The  plan  I propose  is  not 
assumption,  like  the  law  of  1790,  but  a measure  of 
equitable  relief  to  all  the  states,  and  places  all  upon 
an  equality  in  proportion  to  representation.  Thus 
objection  must  be  silenced  from  the  non-indebted 
states,  and  the  indebted  states  sooner  or  later  will  be 
forced  by  a tax-paying  people  to  press  the  question 
upon  government  for  adoption. 

How  effective  would  be  the  measure  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  all  such  states,  and  how  forci- 
ble the  arguments  in  its  support,  is  obvious  upon 
the  slightest  examination.  Your  state,  like  mine, 
surrendered  the  revenue  power  to  congress  to  be 
exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  states,  not  to  lie  dor- 
mant. 

Give  back  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  the  re- 
venues collected  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
we  would  want  no  more  to  complete  our  works  in- 
stead of  selling  them,  and  to  relieve  the  people  also 
from  direct  taxation.  Will  such  states  rather  derive 
population  from  them,  by  enormous  direct  taxation, 
than  have  the  firmness  to  make  their  law-makers 
legislate  for  their  relief?  As  taxation  increases — 
and  it  must  increase  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  states  alike  indebted — property  will  depreciate 
in  adverse  proportion,  and  thus,  with  decreased  as- 
sessments of  value,  there  will  be  increase  of  bur- 
dens, until  the  people,  who  can,  will  leave  those 
states  where  taxation  amounts  to  a rent,  and  fly  to 
those  .states  where  property  augments  in  value  as  it 
declines  with  us.  And  I know  already  sundry  per- 
sons both  in  your  state  and  mine,  who  have  sold  their 
property  to  avoid  the  taxation  upon  it.  The  question 
will  go  home  to  the  people,  and  they  will  settle  it 
ultimately  at  the  ballot  box.  That  issue  will  be 
made,  and  it  will  not  require  a prophet  to  decide 
how  a tax  paying  community  will  settle  it.  The 
issue  was  made  in  1790  upon  assumption.  Congress 
at  first  rejected  it.  Mr.  Smith,  1 think,  at  the  head 
, of  the  South  Carolina  delegation,  and  others  refused 
to  do  business.  Congress  reconsidered  and  passed 
! the  law.  Mr.  Jefferson  assumed  individual  debts 
j in  1802  to  the  amount  of  §3,000,000.  Mr.  Dicker- 
* son,  of  New  Jersey,  recommended  a dividend  of 
§10,000,000  of  revenue  annually  in  1826,  when  we 
had  a national  debt  of  §80,000,000.  And  General 
! Jackson  recommended  a division  of  the  public  re- 
j venues  among  the  states  when  they  were  not  much 
in  debt.  Will  the  public  men  of  your  state  and 
mine,  and  all  such,  tell  the  people,  with  these  facts 
a part  of  history,  that  there  is  no  remedy  but  in  direct 
taxation,  and  that  in  perpetuity;  and  that  the  gene- 
ral government  has  no  power  to  aid  them;  that  the 
constitution  which  was  intended  to  be  an  active  agent 
to  aid  the  states  is  a mere  incubus  upon  them  to  stifle 
their  existence? 

But  I submit  to  your  calm  deliberation  the  proprie- 
ty of  taking  a decided  course  upon  the  measure  pro- 
posed. Should  you  urge  it,  you  need  have  no  fears 
about  the  issue.  If  any  would  censure,  in  one  year 
more  they  would  praise. 

I have  urged  it  as  no  party  measure,  but  as  a great 
American  question;  and  as  such  I mean  to  urge  it. — 
Rash  or  indiscreet  men  may  try  to  give  it  such  a 
coloring,  but  it  will  finally  be  decided  like  the  tariff, 
upon  its  own  merits  and  the  public  necessity.  In 
your  state  and  New  York  the  tariff  could  not  be  made 
a party  question,  because  both  parties  are  interested 
in  it;  and  so  of  this  question.  Men  of  all  parties  pay 
direct  taxes,  and  when  they  see  that  there  is  a simple 
plan  to  relieve'them,  they  will  go  for  the  plan,  let  who 
may  oppose  it. 

I expected  at  the  last  session  hardly  any  vote  for  it 
but  my  own,  for  obvious  reasons  existing  at  the  time. 
It  however,  daily  gained  strength.  I did  not  lay  it  fully 
before  the  people  until  after  the  fall  elections,  because 
in  the  then  ferment  of  strife  the  public  mind  and  pub- 
lic men  I knew  would  not  pause  to  examine  it  care- 
iully.  Now  I mean  to  press  it  in  various  modes,  and 
its  strength  will  daily  and  hourly  augment.  Should 
you  resolve,  upon  your  own  calm  and  firm  reflections, 
to  take  a bold  and  leading  stand  in  its  favor,  then 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know,  for  I will 
not  force  a test  vote  until  after  your  message.  I am 
pledged  (by  notice  given  at  the  last  session)  to  move 
early  in  the  question,  but  will  only  move  a select  com- 
mittee in  order  to  submit  facts  and  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

I have  thus  written  you  with  the  frankness  becom- 
ing the  subject,  and  I trust  in  conformity  with  my 
own  character.  I have  thought  that  you  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  people  are  sick  to  lassitude  with 
shifts  and  temporizing  politics,  which  tantalize  with- 
out relieving,  and  make  them  more  enfeebled  with 
each  experiment. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
ob’t  serv’t,  W.  COST  JOHNSON. 

To  his  excellency  Gov.  Porter. 
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American  imports  in  France.  The  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  remarks  that  the  import  of  American  pro- 
ducts into  France  appears  to  have  excited  alarm  among 
the  agriculturists  of  that  country.  A late  Paris  journal 
lias  a paragraph  on  the  subject,  copied  from  the  Auxi- 
liaire  Breton.  That  paper  remarks  that  the  matter  now 
engages  the  attention  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
Morlaix,  and  that  it  threatens  the  agriculture  of  that 
part  of  the  country  with  total  ruin.  “The  Americans  are 
introducing  into  France,  butter,  equal  and  superior  to 
ours;  lard,  salted  provisions,  wax,  cloverseed,  and  in  fine 
all  our  products,  and  deliver  them,  and  with  the  duties 
paid  at  our  principal  commercial  places,  at  lower  prices 
than  we  can  furnish  them.  People  engaged  in  the  Bre- 
ton commerce  are  much  excited  by  this,  and  with  rea- 
son, for  all  the  productions  of  lower  Brittany  suffering 
by  foreign  rivalship  a diminution  in  value  of  one  per 
cent,  for  example,  our  already  too  abundant  agricultural 
products  will  suffer  ten  per  cent,  in  consequenee  of  the 
iarmer  being  obliged  to  sell  at  a loss,  and  commerce, 
which  in  this  country  is  all  on  commission,  will  suffer  a 
loss  of  two  per  cent,  on  18  percent,  which  makes  a ve- 
ry round  sum.  But  if  we,  agriculturists,  lose  by  foreign 
competition  10  per  cent,  on  our  products,  we  suffer  in 
our  fortune  fifty  times  more  loss  than  commerce  can 
gain.” 

“The  American  Philosophical  Society,”  which  was 
founded  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1743,  celebrated 
their  centennial  anniversary  at  Philadelphia,  On  the  25  th 
inst.,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  one  ofthe  vice  presidents 
of  the  institution  delivered  an  address  upon  the  occasion. 

Boston.  The  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the 
city  tor  the  year  commencing  the  1st  i'nst.  amounted  to 
$795,525,  of  which  $187,500  is  for  schools,  $38,000  for 
the  fire  department,  $30,000  for  cleaning  the  streets,  and 
$900  lor  newspapers. 

The  Choctaws  have  raised  $40,000  to  build  a college 
for  the  education  of  their  youth.  The  Choctaw  nation 
numbers  17,000  souls.  They  have  a press  which,  last 
year,  printed  more  than  three  million  pages  of  books 
and  pamphlets. 

Cotton.  Intelligence  from  England  by  the  Caledo- 
nia revives  the  cotton  market  again.  A Manchester 
house  writes  on  the  1st  May,  that  a demand  for  cotton 
goods  from  the  east,  had  given  activity  to  the  manufac- 
tures. and  firmness  to  the  market. 

“The  activity  in  business  and  the  steadiness  of  prices 
which  our  market  has  exhibited  for  the  last  two  months 
are  features  as  unusual  in  our  trade  as  they  are  gratify- 
ing to  those  engaged  in  it.  So  far  the  demand  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  production,  which  we  estimate 
to  be,  at  present,  about  five  per  cent,  more  than  last 
year. 

“The  deliveries  of  cotton  for  consumption  have  been 
27,200  bags  per  week,  but  the  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers are  well  supplied;  they  hold  a stock  of  the  raw 
material,  instead  of  goods  or  yarns  as  formerly.  The 
opinion  of  well  informed  and  intelligent  men  is,  that 
we  consume  at  present  from  25,500  to  26,000  bags  week- 
ly. This  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to  heavier  goods 
being  made  when  the  raw  material  is  abundant.  Raise 
the  price  of  cotton,  and  the  consumption  will  decrease, 
although  the  general  trade  rnay  be  the  same.  Whatever 
difference  of  opinion  existed,  before  the  arrival  ofthe. 
last  steamer  Columbia,  about  the  American  cotton  crop, 
all  seem  to  agree  now  that  2,200,000  bags  will  be  the 
least  we  have  to  expect;  the  probability,  however,  is  for 
more.” 

At  New  York  the  sales  of  the  week  ending  the  20th, 
were  3,000  bales — 

Export  from  U.  S.  since  Sept.  1st,  1,672,532  bale3. 
Do.  same  time  last  year,  1,149,558  “ 

Do.  same  time  year  before,  988,627  “ 

At  Canton,  from  the  1st  to  the  31st  January,  there  was 
delivered — 

Bombay,  12,978  stock  75,108 

Bengal,  84  12,134 

Madras,  6,848  “ 21,872 


Total,  bales  19,910  109,114 

The  Comet.  The  astronomers  at  the  Philadelphia 
high  school,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
most  detailed  account  of  the  comet  of  February,  March, 
and  April,  1843,  have,  after  laborious  calculations  ofthe 
motion  of  that  body,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
actually  have  struck  the  sun  and  rebounded.  We  have 
an  article  in  type  upon  the  subject  from  them,  which 
will  be  inserted  next  week. 


Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  late  vice  president,  was 
hospitably  entertained  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2Uth  tilt. — 
and  at  St.  Louis  on  his  passage  up  the  river  a few  days 
since.  His  speeches  are  said  to  be  effective. 


Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  the  city  alid  county  of 
New  York  133,  of  which  16  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  and  25  died  of  consumption. 

In  Philadelphia,  103,  of  which  23  were  under  one 
year  of  age,  14  died  ot  consumption,  and  10  were  co- 
lored persons. 

At  Clarens,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  on  the  9th  inst.  in  the 
28th  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Lake  Oeconomos,  a native  of 
Greece.  The  deceased  came  to  this  country  about  se- 
ven years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a more  libe- 
ral education  than  his  own  land  could  give  him.  He 
connected  himself  with  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  at 


which  institution  he  graduated  in  1840.  He  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a teacher  of  the  Greek  language  in 
the  Fairfax  Institute.  His  disease  was  consumption. 
Mr.  O’s  character,  talents,  and  history  have  caused  many 
in  our  land  to  feel  a great  interest  in  his  fate,  and  to  look 
forward  with  hope  to  the  influence  which  he  might  have 
hereafter  exercised  in  his  native  country.  To  such  the 
information  now  communicated  will  possess  a painful  in- 
terest, and  not  be  unworthy  of  the  sympathies  of  strang- 
ers, as  one  among  the  many  sad  chapters  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

A revolutionary  officer , Major  Henry  Bedinger,  of 
Berkeley,  died  at  ’ the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Col. 
Devenport,  Jefferson,  co.  Va.,  on  the  20th  ir.st.,  aged  89. 
Major  B.  was  one  of  the  few  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
who  had  lived  to  see  the  experiment  of  free  govern- 
ment tested  for  more  than  half  a century.  His  remains 
were  attended  to  Shepherdstown  by  Capt.  Rowan’s  ar- 
tillery, and  buried  with  the  usual  military  honors. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot,  the  late  governor  general  of  Cana- 
da, died  at  Kingston,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th 
instant.  His  remains  are  to  be  conveyed  to  England  in 
the  frigate  Warspite,  now  lying  at  New  York,  in  which 
vessel  Mrs.  Bagot  and  family  will  also  return  to  England. 

Another  Millionaire  Gone.  We  have  just  heard  of 
the  death  of  Peter  Lorillard,  esq-  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age.  He  died  this  morning  at  his  residence  in  West- 
chester. Mr.  Lorillard  has  ranked  for  many  years 
amongst  the  wealthiest  of  our  citizens. 

[N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser,  May  24. 

Emigration  commenced.  Yesterday  afternoon,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  German  emigrants  arrived  here  per 
rail  road,  with  the  intention  of  settling ' upon  the  tract  of 
5,000  acres  upon  the  Indian  reservation  near  this  city, 
recently  purchased  by  a German  Emigrant  Association* 
of  the  Ogden  company.  This  is  an  important  move  for 
the  prosperity  of  Buffalo,  as  the  land  which  has  hitherto 
been  in  nearly  a wild  state  will  immediately  be  put  un- 
der cultivation  by  these  emigrants,  who  are,  we  believe, 
but  the  advance  guard  of  a much  larger  number  who 
are  shortly  to  follow.  [ Buffalo  Courier. 

Illinois  Bank  lands.  All  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  State  Bank  of  Illinois  are  advertised  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction.  The  sales  will  take  place  in  Alton  on 
the  15th  of  May;  at  Galena  on  the  22d  of  May;  at  Chi- 
cago on  the  29th  of  May;  at  Springfiejd  on  the  3d  of 
June.  The  certificates  of  the  bank  will  be  taken  in 
payment. 

Ireland.  The  accounts  from  Dublin,  by  the  Caledo- 
nia, represent  the  excitement  to  be  very  great,  in  conse- 
quence of  a notice  given  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
the  27th  of  April,  by  Mr.  L.  Fox,  member  from  Ipswich, 
and  a supporter  of  the  ministry,  that  on  the  11th  of 
May  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  re- 
peal agitation  in  Ireland,  and  move  a resolution  that 
some  legislative  means  be  adopted  for  putting  an  end 
to  such  agitation.  On  Monday,  the  1st  instant,  the  usu- 
al weekly  meeting  of  the  repealers  was  held  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  the  receipts  up  to  four  o’clock  exceeded 
£500,  and  numbers  were  then  crowding  forward  with 
more. 

Mr.  O’Connell  said,  in  reply  to  a threat  of  resistance 
from  an  ardent  repealer,  that  if  such  a law  passed  they 
were  bound  to  submit  to  it,  and  seek  its  repeal  only  by 
legal  and  constitutional  means;  but  it  would  be  a very 
strong  and  precise  law  that  would  gag  8,000,000  of  people, 
who  knew  their  rights,  and  were  not  disposed  to  part 
with  them. 

The  Isthmus  canal.  There  is  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject travelling  the  rounds  of  the  papers  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  incorrect.  It  stales  that  an  engineer,  Mons. 
Ellet,  has  contracted  to  build  this  work,  that  it  will  be 
48|  miles  long,  and  have  4 locks.  In  tile  first  place  we 
never  heard  of  a French  engineer  of  that  name,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  examinations  heretofore  made  for 
this  canal  show  a much  greater  elevation  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  which  from  the  topography  of  the 
country,  must  necessarily  be  overcome  by  lockage,  than 
can  possibly  be  effected  by  4 locks.  [N.  Y.  Cpur. 

The  Maison  Rouge  property.  La.  A new  and  most 
dangerous  competitor  for  this  immense  estate  has  re- 
cently been  urging  her  claims  in  the  courts  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  the  estate  unsuccessfully  claimed  by  Major  Ge- 
neral Gaines.  The  present  claimant  is  Margaret  Mai- 
son Rouge,  as  daughter  and  heiress  to  the  late  marquis, 
and  as  yet  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  case  has  only 
been  reached  by  the  court.  The  Ouachita  Courier  says: 
The  question  determined  by  the  court  at  this  time  does 
not  go  the  length  of  establishing  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  property  of  the  late  marquis,  but  clearly  es- 
tablishes her  right  to  be  considered  as  the  legitimate 
daughter  and  heiress  at  law  of  the  deceased,  leaving  for 
future  investigation  all  the  various  questions  of  title  to 
particular  estates,  whether  by  purchase,  inheritance,  or 
prescription. 

Mexican  and  Texan  Squadrons.  Commodore 
Moore’s  official  report  of  engagement  with  the  Mexican 
steamers  off  Lerma,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan  is  in  the 
New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the  14th  instant.  The  captain 
of  the  Mexican  steamer  Montezuma  and  eleven  men 
were  killed.  The  Texans  had  two  killed  and  four 
wounded;  two  shot  only  struck  the  Wharton. 

Com.  M.  gives  also  an  account  of  the  execution  of 
the  four  mutineers  condemned  by  the  court  martial  on 
board  the  Austin.  They  were  bung  at  the  fore  yard  arm 
for  an  hour,  and  then  committed  to  the  deep;  Surgeon 
Anderson  reading  the  funeral  service.  They  pro- 
tested their  innocence  of  the  murder  of  Lt.  Fuller  to  the 
last. 


Monument  to  Com.  Perry.  The  monument  order 
ed  by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  erected  over 
the  remains  of  the  late  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  has 
just  been  completed,  after  a delay  of  sixteen  years.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
new  burial  ground  in  Newburyport,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  a mound  in  a square  of  fifty  feet,  enclosed  with 
a handsome  ornamental  iron  fence  with  a granite  base- 
ment. It  consists  of  a granite  obelisk,  with  a pedestal 
of  four  feet,  and  shaft  of  twenty-one  feet,  the  base  cased 
with  Italian  white  marble. 

Mr.  Webster.  A public  dinner  was  given  to  the 
late  secretary  of  state,  by  citizens  of  Baltimore,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  passing  through  that  city  on  his  way 
from  the  seat  of  government,  at  which  he  delivered  a 
speech  of  some  length,  which  will  be  inserted  in  our 
next  number.  Mr.  W.  was  indulging  himself  in  a fish- 
ing and  gunning  excursion  upon  Long  Island  at  the 
last  dates  from  there. 

Naval.  The  United  States  ships  Brandywine  and  St. 
Louis  went  to  sea  from  Hampton  Roads  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  with  a fine  breeze,  bound  to  China. 

Newfoundland  Seal  fishery.  The  Halifax  Aca- 
dian gives  the  following  account  of  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  Seal  fishery  carried  on  from  the  port  of  St.  Johns, 
in  Newfoundland. 

“Yesterday  the  schooner  Jane  Spratt  arrived  from 
St.  Johns,  bringing  papers  from  that  city  to  the  17th 
ultimo.  As  usual  at  this  season  of  inactivity  and 
dullness  in  the  rest  of  the  colonial  ports,  St.  Johns  has 
been  enlivened  by  preparations  for  the  Seal  fishery;  104 
vessels,  consisting  in  the  aggregate  of  9,051  tons,  have 
already  set  out,  and  two  have  already  returned  from  a 
successful  trial.  Instead  of  retrograding,  the  seal  fishe- 
ry of  St.  Johns  is  advancing.  This  season  it  employs 
3,066  men;  in  number  the  vessels  are  30,  and  the  tons 
1,048  more  than  the  outfits  last  year.” 

The  Orange  Trees.  An  insect  made  its  appearance 
some  ten  years  ago  in  the  Island  of  Hayti,  which  at- 
taching itself  to  the  trunk,  gradually  ascended  to  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  Orange  trees,  blighting  and 
finally  destroying  them.  These  gradually  spread  in 
every  direction,  have  within  a year  or  two  past  reached 
the  western  part  of  the  Island,  sweeping  the  Orange 
trees  and  shrubs  before  them,  of  which  in  a short  time 
it  is  probable  not  one  will  be  left  on  the  Island. 

Mr.  Levy,  delegate  to  congress  from  Florida,  states  that  a 
like  insect  is  now  operating  on  the  Orange  trees  of  Florida. 

The  Season,  though  rather  cooler  than  usual  for  this 
period  of  the  year,  is  now  every  way  propitious  for  vege- 
tation. Intelligence  from  all  directions  indicate  a fair 
average  crop  of  small  grain,  abundance  of  hay— and  an 
overflow  of  fine  fruit.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
at  present  is  splendid. 

State  Stocks  for  Sale.  The  stocks  held  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  banks  and  other  companies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  will  be  sold  at  the  Mer- 
chants’ Exchange,  Philadelphia,  on  the  13th  June  next. 
Those  in  the  vicinity  ot  Harrisburg,  at  the  state  house, 
on  the  19th.  Those  in  the  vicinity  of  Northumberland, 
at  that  place,  on  the  24th.  And  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkesbarre,  at  that  place,  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month.  There  will  also  be  sales  held  at  Pittsburg  and 
Meadville,  in  September  next,  of  diestocks  held  in  the 
various  companies  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  The 
sales  in  all  instances  will  be  peremptory. 

Steamboat  Items.  The  new  steamboat  Empire  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long  by  thirty-two  broad,  made 
her  first  trip  to  Troy  and  back  to  N ' York  on  the  17th  & 
18th  inst.  According  to  J.  Stevens  esq.  she  at  times  glided 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  18  2-5  miles  an  hour,  a 
speed  in  his  judgment,  never  attained  before.  The  en- 
gines, two  in  number  of  Lightall’s  make,  with  four  boilers, 
are  horizontal  and  therelore  occasion  but  little  jar  or  vi- 
bration. The  fuel  is  Lackawana  coal  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a pair  of  small  blowing  engines  to  the  forward 
boilers,  such  as  the  after  boilers  already  have,  it  is  ex- 
pected she  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  steamboat.  The 
works  and  machinery  are  all  below.  She  is  designed 
for  a night  boat,  and  with  the  Trov  will  constitute  a regu- 
lar line  between  New  York  and  Troy.  Cost  about  $110- 
000.  No  dividends  were  made  or  expected  from  the 
Champlain  and  Erie,  the  first  two  Troy  boats,  but  out  of 
their  earnings  and  the  sales  of  the  boats,  first  the  Troy, 
and  now  th;  Empire,  was  constructed  each  improving 
upon  the  last.  Time  between  the  two  cities  including 
stoppings,  about  nine  hours.  Time  from  Albany  to  New 
York  in  the  teeth  of  a heavy  blow  from  the  southward, 
and  two-thirds  of  her  way  against  a strong  flood  tide, 
on  the22d  inst.,  by  the  South  America  , eight  hours  and 
forty-four  minutes.  The  Empire  started  at  the  same 
moment  and  reached  New  York  about  one  hour  after. 

Stocks  continue  gradually  to  advance.  United  States 
sixes  112,  New  York  sixes  106j;  fives  and  a half  101; 
fives  96t;  Ohio  sixes  89  a 89|;  that  is  a rapid  advance; 
Illinois  bonds  31£  a 32;  Kentucky  sixes  96|;  Tennessee 
sixes  93;  Treasury  notes  par. 

“The  first  boat  to  Toledo-’’  The  1st  of  May  was 
a great  occasion  for  the  people  at  Toledo.  On  that  day 
the  first  boat  from  Lr  fayette,  Indiana,  through  the  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal,  arrived  at  their  wharves,  and  was 
welcomed  with  appropriate  festivities.  The  event  was 
well  worth  celebrating.  To  Toledo  the  completion  of 
this  grand  avenue  of  trade  and  travel  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. New  York  too  cannot  but  feel  a deep  inte- 
rest in  the  successful  issue  ot  this  magnificent  enterprise, 
andalively  sympathy  in  the  joyful  feelings  which  the 
event  awakens  along  the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  the 
Maumee.  [Alb.  Eve.  Jour. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

HAYTI.  - 

An  arrival  at  New  York  from  Port  au  Prince 
brings  advices  to  the  15th  ultimo.  The  provisional 
government,  under  General  Herard,  continues  to  per- 
form its  functions  with  satisfaction  to  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  duties  in  all  the  ports  have  been 
reduced  one-half  upon  beef,  pork,  flour,  rice,  codfish, 
lard,  butter,  mackerel,  and  herrings;  and  building 
materials  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

A convention,  based  upon  the  universal  right  of 
suffrage,  is  to  assemble  in  July  for  the  formation  of 
a constitution,  preparatory  to  the  election  of  offi- 
cers and  the  permanent  establishment  of  a republi- 
can government. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Occupation  by  Great  Britain.  The  brig  Ar- 
chitect, Gray,  at  New  Orleans  from  Vera  Cruz, 
brings  particulars  of  the  occupation  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  by  the  British  government,  which  was 
announced  a few  days  ago  by  the  Army  & Navy 
Chronicle  to  have  occurred.  We  copy  from  the  Pi- 
cayune the  following  abstract  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence between  Lord  George  Paulet,  captain  of 
the  British  man-of-war  Carysfort,  and  the  governor  of 
Oahu. 

“Differences  having  arisen  between  the  royal  au- 
thorities of  those  islands  and  the  British  consul,  Mr. 
Simpson,  the  hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  captain  of 
H.  B.  M.  frigate  Carysfort,  made  a peremptory  de- 
mand upon  the  governor  of  Oahu  for  a personal  in- 
terview with  the  king  of  the  Islands.  This  was 
done  on  the  11th  of  February  last,  and  the  king  was 
at  once  sent  for.  He  declined  a personal  interview, 
but  delegated  a Dr.  Judd  to  negotiate.  Upon  this 
Lord  George  became  indignant,  and  on  the  17th  Fe- 
bruary, he  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  king,  threaten- 
ing immediate  resort  to  force  unless  certain  condi- 
tions propounded  by  him,  six  in  number,  were  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  19th,  (Sunday.) 

These  conditions  comprised:  first,  indemnification 
to  a Mr.  Charlton  and  his  representatives;  secondly, 
a recognition  of  a Mr.  Simpson  as  Mr.  Charlton’s 
deputy  as  H-  B-  M’s  consul,  and  an  apology  to  her 
majesty,  by  saluting  her  flag  and  receiviug  her  agent; 
thirdly,  a guarantee  of  British  property;  fourthly, 
compliance  with  a previous  promise  of  a fair  trial  to 
one  Skinner,  which  promise  is  said  to  have  been  eva- 
ded; fifthly,  an  immediate  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  governments  by  a reference; 
and  lastly,  a direct  communication  between  the  king 
of  the  islands  and  the  British  consul.  These  terms 
were  announced  to  Capt.  Long,  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Boston,  and  tp  the  authorities  of  the  islands,  on  the 
17ih. 

In  his  reply  on  the  18th,  the  king  accedes  to  all  of 
them,  though  under  protest,  and  names  on  his  part 
Sir  George  Sampson  and  William  Richards  to  nego- 
tiate directly  with  the  English  government,  for  the 
arrangement  of  all  the  points  of  difference. 

Lord  George  replies  by  naming  g o’clock  on  the 
same  day  for  an  interchange  of  salutes,  and  demand- 
ing an  hour  to  be  named  on  Monday,  the  2Qlh  Feb. 
for  receiving  himself  and  H.  B.  majesty’s  represen- 
tative. The  king  named  11  o’claok,  A.  M. 

The  presentation  was  made,  we  presume,  but  the 
next  we  hear  of  the  affair  is  an  appeal  of  the  king  to 
his  subjects,  dated  Feb.  25th,  stating  that  he  is  in 
difficulties,  but  that  he  hopes  for  the  best  when  jus- 
tice can  be  done  him  in  England.  Bearing  the  same 
date  appears  a formal  cession  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty (named  Kamenameha  HI.)  of  the  whole  group 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  Lord  George  Paulet,  re- 
presenting Great  Britain,  which  cession  is  stated  to 
be  made  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  demands  of  Lord  George.  Terms  are 
annexed  to  the  cession,  guaranteeing  the  security  of 
the  natives,  a provisional  government,  mixed  of  na- 
tives and  the  English,  the  enjoyment  of  their  exist- 
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ing  legal  rights;  the  continuance  of  the  native  reve- 
nue service  conditionally;  a stipulation  that  the  titles 
to  lands  in  the  islands  shall  remain  in  the  native 
hands,  until  the  receipt  of  notification  from  Great 
Britain  of  the  arrangements  which  may  be  made 
there;  and  lastly,  the  fulfilment  of  the  existing  en- 
gagements of  the  native  king  and  Premier. 

This  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would 
appear  to  be  a high-handed  measure  on  the  part  of 
Lord  George  Paulet.  It  shows,  however,  how 
promptly  the  English  government  ever  acts  in  a case 
where  the  rights  of  its  citizens  are  invaded  or  are 
thought  to  be  invaded.  In  some  aspects  it  resembles 
our  Com.  Jones’  proceedings  at  Monterey,  but  now 
having  a hold  upon  these  islands,  we  fear  England 
will  not  readily  let  go  her  grasp  upon  them.  Out- 
information  upon  the  subject  is  derived  from  bare  of- 
ficial documents, utterly  withoutcommentary.”  Good 
understanding  between  the  U.  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain requires  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Islands,  which  we  believe,  however, 
has  already  been  accorded  by  the  British  government. 

URUGUAY. 

The  war  on  the  river  of  Plattr.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  from  an  officer  of  the  United 
Slates  ship  Columbia,  published  in  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  gives  another  evidence  of  the 
barbarity  of  the  war  now  carried  on  by  Rosas: 

“The  forces  under  Oribe  consist  of  5,000  cavalry, 
3 to  4,000  infantry,  with  fourteen  field  pieces.  He 
has  in  his  rear  President  Fructuoso  Rivera,  with  3,- 
000  cavalry,  and  about  the  same  number  of  infantry. 
The  fortifications  offIMontevideo  are  manned  by  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  fighting  men — prepared  to  die 
in  the  last  ditch,  in  defence  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, menaced  as  they  are  by  the  most  barbarous 
cruelties  which  can  be  suggested  by  a fiendish  lust. 
The  atrocious  enormities  of  this  man  (Rosas)  would 
hardly  be  credited,  were  they  not  established  by  the 
undoubted  testimony  of  respectable  individuals,  just 
escaped  from  the  enemy’s  lines,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  their  lives.  I will  not  speak  of  his  inhu- 
man barbarities,  to  the  women — the  expose  would  be 
improper  for  your  columns.  But  as  a specimen  of 
his  refinement  upon  the  method  of  Nero  and  Tibe- 
rius, I will  give  you  a condensed  extract  from  the 
deposition  of  Don  Pedro  Yoses  (a  refugee)  taken  be- 
fore the  chief  of  police  at  this  place.  ‘Ofthepriso- 
ners,’  says  he,  ‘made  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Montevidean  forces  at  Arroga  Grande,  on  the  6th 
of  December  last,  I saw  556  soldiers  executed  in  cold 
blood,  by  having  their  throats  cut  and  their  bodies 
otherwise  previously  mutilated,  Col.  Henestiosa,  one 
of  the  number,  had  his  ears  amputated,  pieces  of  flesh 
cut  from  his  body,  and  was  then  despatched  by  a Dayo- 
net.  Col.  Bezoti  and  the  officers  of  the  Correntino 
corps  had  their  throats  cut  and  the  skin  torn  from  their 
bodies;  Col.  Mendoza,  Captains  Martinez  and  Lavag- 
na,  and  Majors  Alonzo  and  Costello  were  horribly  mu- 
tilated and  put  to  death;  and  Lieutenant  Acosta  flayed 
alive , while  crying  ‘Viva  la  Libertadl’  I select  these 
instances  out  of  many  of  equal  and  gratuitous  acts  of 
brutality,  because  they  are  less  offensive  to  decency 
than  others  that  might  be  enumerated.” 

YUCATAN. 

We  have  accounts  a few  days  later-— to  the  12th 
inst.  The  Mexican  General  Ampudia  still  kept  pos- 
session of  the  heights  surrounding  Campeachy, 
though  the  troops  under  his  command  were  in  bad 
condition  and  deserting  daily.  The  Mexican  divi- 
sion which  bad  capitulated  at  Texpenal,  and  retired 
to  Telchac  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  for  Tampi- 
co, had  not  been  able  to  leave,  having  no  means  of 
conveyance.  They  demanded  a delay  of  five  days, 
which,  not  being  granted,  they  were  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Many  attempt- 
ed to  escape,  but  were  soon  retaken,  Among  the 
prisoners  are  Generals  Barragan  and  Lemos.  Seve- 
ral skirmishes  had  taken  place  between  the  Texian 
navy  and  the  Mexican  steamers,  without  any  deci- 
sive result. 

A letter,  dated  at  Campeachy  on  the  11th  instant, 
has  been  received  at  New  Orleans  from  Col,  Mor- 
gan, the  Texian  commissioner  who  accompanied 
Commodore  Moore  to  Yucatan,  stating  positively  his 
acquiescence  in  all  the  movements  of  the  latter  offi- 
cer; who  (Col.  M.  says)  evinced  no  disposition  after 
their  departure  from  New  Orleans  to  pursue  any 
course  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  commissioner 
on  board,  and  would  have  proceeded  direct  to  Gal- 


veston if  the  cruise  to  Yucatan  had  not  been  sanc- 
tioned, 

MEXICO. 

The  Mexican  indemnity.  We  find  in  the  New 
Orleans  Bee  some  accounts  from  Mexico,  received 
by  way  of  Havana,  by  whioh  it  appears  that  Santa 
Anna  is  making  great  exertions  to  raise  funds  for  the 
payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity  which 
is  due  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  on  the  30th 
of  the  present  month.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the 
requisite  sum  by  means  of  voluntary  contributions, 
whioh  were  at  first  solicited  by  the  government,  an 
edict  was  issued  on  the  20th  ultimo,  demanding  from 
the  various  departments  of  the  republic  a loan  of  two 
millions  and  a half,  for  the  purpose  to  liquidating  this 
debt,  which  was  required  to  be  paid  without  loss  of 
time,  and  by  the  28th  of  April  at  the  latest. 

By  an  article  extracted  from  a Tobasco  paper,  un- 
der date  of  the  15th  April,  we  notice  that,  on  account 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  corn,  salt,  &c.  in  the  state,  per- 
mission has  been  granted  to  import  these  articles  from 
abroad,  at  least  as  long  as  the  war  with  Yucatan  may 
oontinue. 

The  new  British  Minister  for  Mexico  had  arrived 
at  Vera  Cruz  in  H.  B.  M.  ship  Spartan. 

* Later.  Payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  in- 
demnity. By  the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  of  the  brig 
Architect,  Captain  Gray,  the  N.  O.  Bee  has  received 
Vera  Cruz  papers  to  the  11th,  and  Mexico  to  the  7th 
May. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  Mexican  indemnity,  due 
to  the  United  States,  of  $270,000,  has  been  paid  to 
general  Waddy  Thompson,  and  was  to  be  shipped  on 
board  of  the  United  States  brig  of  war  Dolphin, 
which  vessel  was  to  have  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  18th 
instant.  This  sum  was  obtained  by  a forced  loan 
from  a number  of  the  rich  capitalists  of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Marshall,  bearer  of  despatches  from  our  minister  at 
Mexico,  arrived  in  the  Architect,  and  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  Washington  city. 

The  fever  was  raging  with  virulence  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  several  hundred  persons  have  already  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  disease. 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  lias  issued  a circu- 
lar, announcing  that  the  Mexican  government  will 
not  allow  or  recognize  the  rights  and  claims  of  fo- 
reigners who  may  be  found  in  Texas,  but  will  consi- 
der them  as  invaders  and  enemies  of  Mexico,  &c.-‘- 
The  same  document  states  that  all  foreign  consuls 
residing  in  Texas  will  he  regarded  as  neutral  per- 
sons, on  condition  that  they  rigorously  abstain  from 
any  interference  with  the  rights  or  conduct  of  Mex- 
ico. 

A decree  of  the  12th  of  April,  permits  the  import 
through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  of  60,000  quintals  of 
cotton,  by  a special  grant  to  Messrs,  Aguero,  Gon- 
zales & Co.,  on  the  oondition  of  the  payment  by  them 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Several  arrests  had  been  made  of  prominent  citi- 
zens in  Mexico,  on  suspicion  of  having  projected 
another  revolution.  Such  events  are  of  too  common 
occurrence  in  that  disaffected  country  to  excite  much 
attention. 

TEXAS. 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

Whereas,  E.  W.  Moore,  a post  captain  command- 
ing the  navy  of  Texas,  was,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1842,  by  the  acting  secretary  of  war  and  marine, 
under  directions  of  the  president,  ordered  to  leave 
the  port  of  N,  Orleans  in  the  United  States,  and  sail 
with  all  the  vessels  under  his  command  to  the  port 
of  Galveston  in  Texas;  and  whereas,  the  said  orders 
were  reiterated  on  the  5th  and  16th  November, 
1842;  and  whereas,  he,  the  said  post  captain,  E.  W. 
Moore,  was  ordered  again,  on  the  2d  December, 
1842,  to  “proceed  immediately  and  report  to  the  de- 
partment in  person;”  and  whereas,  he  was  again,  on 
the  2d  of  January,  1843,  ordered  to  act  in  conformi- 
ty with  previous  orders,  and,  if  practicable,  report 
at  Galveston,  and  whereas,  he  was  again,  on  the22d 
of  the  same  month,  peremptorily  ordered  to  report 
in  person  to  the  department,  and  to  “leave  the  ship 
Austin  and  brig  Wharton  under  the  command  of  the 
senior  officer  present;”  and  whereas,  also  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  and  duly  commissioned,  un- 
der a secret  act  of  congress  of  the  republic,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  future  disposition  of  the  navy  of  Texas, 
who  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  in  discharge  of  the 
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duties  assigned  them;  and  whereas,  the  said  post 
captain  E.  W.  Moore,  has  disobeyed,  and  continues 
to  disobey,  all  orders  of  this  government,  and  has 
refused,  and  continues  to  refuse,  to  deliver  over  said 
vessels  to  the  said  commissioners  in  accordance  with 
law;  but,  on  the  contrary,  declares  a disregard  of 
the  orders  of  this  government,  and  avows  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  to  sea  under  the  flag  of  Texas, 
and  in  direct  violation  of  said  orders,  and  cruize  upon 
the  high  seas  with  armed  vessels,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  this  republic  and  of  nations;  and  whereas, 
the  president  of  this  republic  is  determined  to  en- 
force the  law  and  exonerate  the  nation  from  the  im- 
putation and  sanction  of  such  infamous  conduct;  and 
with  a view  to  exercise  the  offices  of  friendship  and 
good  neighborhood  towards  those  nations  whose  re- 
cognition has  been  obtained,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
cording due  respect- to  the  safety  of  commerce  and 
the  maintenance  of  those  most  essential  rules  of 
subordination  which  have  not  heretofore  been  so  fla- 
grantly violated  by  the  subaltern  officers  of  any  or- 
ganized government,  known  to  the  present  age,  it 
has  become  necessary  and  proper  to  make  public 
these  various  acts  of  disobedience,  contumacy,  and 
mutiny,  on  the  part  of  the  said  post  captain,  E.  W. 
Moore;  therefore: 

I,  Samuel  Houston,  president  and  cammander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
do,  by  these  presents,  declare  and  proclaim,  that  he, 
the  aforesaid  post  captain,  E.  W.  Moore,  is  suspend- 
ed from  all  command  in  the  navy  of  the  republic, 
and  that  all  orders,  ‘sealed,  or  otherwise,  which  were 
issued  to  the  said  post  captain,  E.  W.  Moore,  previ- 
ous to  the  29th  October,  1842,  are  hereby  revoked, 
and  declared  null  and  void,  and  he  is  hereby  com- 
manded to  obey  his  subsequent  orders,  and  report 
forthwith,  in  person,  to  the  head  of  the  department 
of  war  and  marine,  of  this  government. 

And  I do  further  declare  and  proclaim  on  failure 
of  obedience  to  this  command,  or  on  . his  having  gone 
to  sea,  contrary  to  orders,  that  this  government  will 
no  longer  hold  itself  responsible  for  his  acts  upon 
the  high  seas:  but,  in  such  case,  requests  all  the  go- 
vernments, in  treaty,  or  on  terms  of  amity  with  this 
government,  and  all  naval  officers  on  the  high  seas, 
or  in  ports  foreign  to  this  country,  to  seize  the  said 
post  captain,  E.  W.  Moore,  the  ship  Austin  and  the 
brig  Wharton,  with  their  crews,  and  bring  them,  or 
any  of  them,  into  the  port  of  Galveston,  that  the 
vessels  may  be  secured  to  the  republic,  and  the  cul- 
prit or  culprits,  arraigned  and  punished  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a legal  tribunal. 

The  naval  powers  of  Christendom  will  not  permit 
such  a flagrant  and  unexampled  outrage,  by  a com- 
mander of  public  vessels  of  war,  upon  the  rights  of 
his  nation,  and  upon  his  official  oath  and  duty,  to 
pass  unrebuked,  for  such  would  be  to  destroy  all  civil 
rule  and  establish  a precedent  which  would  jeopar- 
dize the  commerce  of  the  ocean  and  render  encour- 
agement and  sanction  to  piracy. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  ol  the  republic  to  be 
affixed. 

Done  at  Washington  on  the  23d  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight 
[L.  S.]  hundred  and  forty-three,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  the  eighth. 

SAM.  HOUSTON. 

By  the  president:  John  Hall,  acting  secretary  of 
state. 

The  “Texian,”  Houston’s  official  paper  introduces 
the  proclamation  in  the  following  wise: 

“We  publish  to-day  a proclamation  of  the  presi- 
dent in  relation  to  the  sailing  of  the  Texas  navy. — 
It  was  issued  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  delivered  to 
one  of  the  commissioners,  to  be  published  in  the 
event  that  post  captain  E.  W.  Moore  did  not  instant- 
ly surrender  the  navy  to  the  commissioners  appoint- 
ed under  a secret  act  of  congress.  Of  the  same  date, 
an  order  was  sent  to  him  from  the  department  of 
war  and  marine,  suspending  him  from  all  command, 
and  ordering  him  forthwith,  to  report  to  the  depart- 
ment in  arrest.  The  orders  were  received  by  com- 
modore Moore  on  the  3d  of  April,  from  which  time 
all  his  functions  ceased,  though  it  seems  that  he  pro- 
ceeded subsequently  to  order  a court  martial,  try 
prisoners  and  execute  them,  without  authority  or 
law.  We  presume  the  acts  will  be  fully  explained 
in  due  time.” 

The  proclamation  has  created  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion in  Texas.  The  papers  which  are  disposed  to  be 
the  most  lenient  to  Mr.  Houston  attribute  his  con- 
duct to  insanity.  Others  again  do  not  hesitate  to 
charge  him  with  the  most  deliberate  baseness.  The 
New  Orleans  Bulletin  in  reference  to  this  subject 
gays:  “Had  Texas  now  a vigorous  government  no 
more  favorable  moment  than  the  present  would  ever 
be  found  to  prosecute  and  terminate  the  war  with 
Mexico.  It  is  consoling  to  discover  that  the  popu- 
lar sympathies  and  those  of  the  press  are  entirely 


with  the  navy  thus  denounced  by  the  government;  | 
and  still  more  so  to  know  that  that  denunciation; 
must  fall  innocuous.  President  Houston’s  procla- 
mation of  outlawry  can  imparl  no  authority  or  po  .\- 
er  to  the  vessels  of  other  countries  and  can  subject 
those  who  compose  the  navy  to  no  interference  or  an- 
noyance, except  from  the  legal  officers  of  the  repub- 
lic. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  says: — If  Commodore 
Moore  has  violated  any  law  of  the  republic,  the  offi- 
cers appointed  to  execute  that  law  only,  are  autho- 
rized to  arrest  him.  No  captain  of  a foreign  vessel 
has  a right  to  seize  his  ship  or  even  to  board  it  to 
enforce  any  internal  laws  of  Texas.  The  mere  dic- 
tum of  the  president  does  not  constitute  commodore 
Moore  a pirate,  nor  can  he  be  regarded  as  such  un- 
til he  commits  some  overt  act  of  piracy.  The  cap- 
tains of  foreign  vessels,  will  doubtless  in  this  in- 
stance apply  the  maxim,  “every  man  should  be  con- 
sidered innocent  until  he  is  convicted  of  guilt,”  and 
they,  and  our  own  citizens  also,  will  not  regard  com- 
modore Moore  as  a pirate  until  he  has  been  tried  be- 
fore the  proper  tribunal,  and  condemned  by  a jury 
of  his  country.  This  is  a privilege  that  the  consti- 
tution has  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of  Texas,  and 
the  arbitrary  mandate  of  the  president  cannot  de- 
prive a citizen  of  life,  liberty  or  property  unless  by 
due  course  of  law.”  Commodore  Moore  cannot  be 
arrested  or  punished  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  republic.” 

Letter  from  Commodore  Moore.  The  Galves- 
ton Times,  of  the  16th,  in  the  course  of  a long  arti- 
cle in  vindication  of  the  Texas  navy  publishes  the 
following  letter: 

April  19th,  1843. 

Texas  sloop  of  war  Austin,  outside  N.  E.  Pass, 

Miss.  Mr.  F.  Pincard,  editor  of  Texas  Times,  Gal- 
veston Texas. 

In  the  event  of  my  being  declared  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  president  as  a pirate,  or  outlaw,  you 
will  please  state  over  my  signature  that  1 go  down 
to  attack  the  Mexican  squadron,  with  the  consent  and 
full  concurrence  of  colonel  James  Morgan,  who  is  on 
board  this  ship  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  secret  act  of  congress,  in  relation 
to  the  navy,  and  who  is  going  with  me,  believing  that 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  coun- 
try. 

This  ship  and  the  brig  have  excellent  men  on  board, 
and  the  officers  and  men  are  all  eager  for  the  con- 
test. We  go  to  make  one  deaerate  struggle  to  turn  the 
tide  of  ill  luck  that  has  so  long  been  running  against 
Texas. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Yours  truly,  E.  W.  MOORE. 

The  Galveston  Times  and  other  papers  charge 
Houston  strongly,  with  keeping  up  a secret  corres- 
pondence with  Santa  Anna. 

Another  expedition  to  Santa  Fe.  The  Galveston 
Civilian,  dated  the  16th  inst.  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  another  expedition  against  Santa  Fe. 

“Col.  Snively  received  a commission  early  th  is 
spring  to  raise  a body  of  three  hundred  volunteers 
in  the  frontier  counties  of  the  northwest,  for  a de- 
scent upon  Santa  Fe,  and  the  capture  of  the  tyrant 
Armijo  and  the  traitor  Lewis,  and  to  inflict  suitable 
punishment  for  the  barbarous  treatment  visited  upon 
the  trading  expedition  under  McLeod  and  Cook-” 

The  authority  to  start  the  expedition  was  hailed 
with  pleasure  wherever  it  was  made  known,  and  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  was,  not  to  raise  the  requi- 
site number  of  men,  but  to  keep  from  raising  too 
many. 

Five  hundred  are  known  certainly  to  be  in  the 
field,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  force  is  nearer  eight. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  number  down. 

The  men  were  to  elect  their  own  commander  at 
the  place  of  general  meeting,  and  march  immediate- 
ly- 

From  the  information  from  Santa  Fe  strong  hopes 
were  entertained  of  the  capture  of  both  Armijo  and 
Lewis  on  the  road. 

Spies  were  out,  with  proper  instructions,  at  every 
point,  and  the  promptness,  efficiency,  and  secrecy 
observed  in  the  whole  matter  up  to  the  lime  of  start- 
ing promise  the  most  favorable  results.  The  men 
were  all  fitted  out  at  their  own  expense — all  well 
mounted — well  armed — and  all  good  soldiers.  None 
were  received  but  citizens  of  good  character  and 
standing,  and  they  are  mostly  men  of  property  and 
respectability  at  home.  They  are  all  such  as  have 
respect  for  themselves,  and  for  the  laws  of  theiy 
country  and  of  civilized  nations,  and  no  apprehen- 
sion need  be  felt  by  the  friends  of  American  traders 
to  Santa  Fe,  that  such  will  be  in  any  manner  mo- 
lested. 

They  are  believed  to  have  information  of  all  the 
Mexican  parties,  which  were  to  have  left  either  for 
Santa  Fe  or  St.  Louis,  and  will  probably  intercept 
them  Jon  their  road.  Their  object  does  not,  hew- 


| ever  end  here.  /The  city  of  Santa  Fe  will  be  enter- 
j ed,  and,  if  it  is  deemed  prudent,  and  the  people  of 
the  country  are  able  to  distinguish  their  friends  and 
benefactors  from  the  tyrants  and  blood  suckers  who 
now  oppress  them,  a descent  will  be  made  upon 
Chiahuahua,  and  the  whole  of  Northern  Mexico 
may  be  revolutionized.  On  this,  however,  the  men 
are  determined:  That  they  will  not  return  without 
Armijo  and  Lewis,  dead  or  alive. 

Strange  accounts  still  continue  to  be  published, 
and  are  credited  in  Texas,  of  the  incoming  of  the 
Mier  prisoners,  and  of  a large  party  of  them  under 
Col.  Cameron  being  among  the  Apache  Indians. 

Speaking  of  the  murder  of  Charvis,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  Santa  Fe  road,  the  Galveston  Civilian 
says,  that  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  on  account  of 
the  connection  it  is  made  to  assume  with  the  expedi- 
tion now  believed  to  be  on  its  march  to  Santa  Fe  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  Texas,  and  adds:  “There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  murder  was  either  ex- 
pected or  authorized  by  Col.  Warfield,  and  we  re- 
gard him  as  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  if  it  had 
been  committed  by  Indians  or  other  persons  whom 
he  had  never  seen.” 

Dr.  James  B.  Miller  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  republic. 

Executions  at  Sea.  Commodore  Moore,  of  the 
Texas  sloop-of-war  Austin,  in  a letter  to  the  editors 
of  the  New  Orleans  Tropic,  dated  “OS'  Lerma, 
May  5th,”  says: 

“On  the  21st  April  1 commenced  carrying  out  the 
sentence  of  the  court  martial — released  Frederick 
Shepard,  and  pardoned  John  W.  Williams,  who  was 
sentenced  to  receive  fifty  lashes  with  the  cats,  but 
strongly  recommended  to  mercy;  22d,  carried  into 
effect  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  W.  Barrington — 
one  hundred  lashes  with  cats;  25th,  carried  into  effect 
the  sentence  of  Edward  Keenan— one  hundred  lashes 
with  the  cats;  and  informed  the  prisoners  Antoine 
Landois,  James  Hudgins,  Isaac  Allen,  and  William 
Simpson  that  the  court  had  sentenced  them  to 
death,  and  that  they  would  be  hung  at  the  foreyard 
on  the  following  day,  at  meridian,  which  was  car- 
ried into  effect  on  the  26th,  at  the  time  appointed,  in 
latitude  23  deg.  31  min.  north,  and  longitude  88  deg. 
19  min.  22  sec.  west. 

“I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you  the  prepa- 
ration or  my  feelings  on  the  occasion.  I had  never 
seen  a man  executed — the  brig  Wharton  was  not  in 
sight — and  there  never  was  a crew  that  performed 
the  awful,  painful  duty  with  better  decorum  and  dis- 
cipline. They  evidently  thought  that  they  would  be 
pardoned  to  the  last  moment,  and  protested  to  their 
innocence  of  the  murder  of  Lieutentant  Fuller,  or 
or  the  wounding  of  either  of  the  midshipmen.  The 
bodies  were  left  hanging  at  the  foreyard  (the  ship 
lying  to,  with  the  foretopsail  to  the  mast)  for  one 
hour,  (during  which  time  the  crew  got  their  dinner), 
when  they  were  lowered  on  deck  and  given  to  their 
messes,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  for  inter- 
ment, and  we  filled  away  on  our  course.  At  2.30 
the  ship  was  again  hove  to,  with  the  maintopsail  to 
the  mast,  and  the  bodies  committed  to  the  deep, 
each  one  separately;  the  funeral  service  was  read 
by  Thos.  P.  Anderson,  surgeon.  At  255  filled  away 
on  our  course.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  the  Boston  Courier. 

Boston,  April  28,  1843. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster: 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned,  a few  of  your  friends, 
have  unexpectedly  heard  this  morning  of  your  inten-  ; 
tion  to  relinquish  the  department  of  state  at  Wash-  j 
ington.  They  sincerely  hope  that  doing  so  it  is  not 
your  purpose  wholly  to  retire  from  those  public  la- 
bors in  which  you  have  rendered  such  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  They  regret  that  while  many  1 
important  questions  remain  to  be  adjusted,  you  should  j| 
deem  it  necessary  to  remove  from  a position  in  which 
you  were  most  eminently  useful;  and  while  they 
most  respectfully  thank  you  for  the  good  you  have  I 
done,  they  feel  that  they  may  rely  on  your  patrio- 
tism to  be  ready  and  willing  to  do  more  when  a sui- 
table occasion  shall  offer.  Very  many  considera- 
tions  point  to  you,  sir,  as  the  only  individual  to  whom 
the  several  interests  of  the  north  and  south  can  look 
with  equal  confidence  for  protection,  and  with  whom 
may  be  safely  trusted,  fully  and  freely,  the  adjustment 
of  preliminaries  in  the  important  question  of  the  set- 
tlement of  international  trade,  based  upon  free  prin- 
ciples and  reciprocity  of  benefit,  which  is  soon  to 
agitate  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Nothing 
would  give  them  greater  pleasure  than  to  learn  that 
some  commission  was  contemplated  by  which  these 
matters  might  come  under  your  management  and 
control,  either  at  Washington  or  elsewhere;  and  that, 
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though  no  longer  an  active  member-  of  the  present 
government,  you  were  still  engaged  in  a field  wor- 
thy of  your  talents,  with  the  probability  of  a re- 
sult acceptable  not  only  to  your  own  country,  but  to 
Europe. 

With  the  highest  consideration,  they  have  the  ho- 
nor to  subscribe  themselves  your  friends  and  humble 
servants, 

David  Sears,  H.  G.  Otis,  T.  H.  Perkins,  P.  C. 
Brooks,  William  Prescott,  W.  H.  Gardner,  C.  P. 
Curtis,  William  Sturgis,  Franklin  Haven,  Robert 
Hooper,  jr.  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Joseph  Balch, 
William  Amory,  John  L.  Gardner,  E,  H.  Robbins, 
Joseph  Tilden,  Henry  Cabot,  Ignatius  Sargeant,  Ro- 
bert G.  Shaw,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.  James  K-  Mills, 
Francis  Skinner,  Willard  Sayles. 

Washington,  May  3,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the 
28th  of  April.  You  look,  gentlemen,  with  a degree 
of  solicitude  which  I can  well  appreciate,  to  the 
probability  that  an  adjustment  of  important  ques- 
tions of  international  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  especially  Great  Britain, 
will  be  attempted.  I fearyou  estimatequite  too  highly 
my  own  ability  to  render  useful  service  to  the  public 
in  such  transactions;  but,  by  whomsoever  conducted, 
I should  feel  the  strongest  interest  in  their  success, 
should  they  take  place.  I confess  that,  being  truly 
and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  protection  of  American 
labor  and  industry,  I consider  it  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  to  give  to  that  labor  and  that  industry  a 
security,  a steadiness  of  support,  a permanency  of 
encouragement,  which  they  have  not  lately  enjoyed, 
and  which,  I fear,  they  are  not  likely  to  enjoy  here- 
after, unless  a more  comprehensive  policy  be  adopt- 
ed than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  pursued.  The 
question  of  protection  has  mingled  itself  to  such  a 
degree  with  questions  of  supposed  local  interests, 
with  political  questions  and  struggles  for  political 
power,  that  it  has  not  been  suffered  to  be  at  rest  on 
any  basis.  It  has  had  no  repose.  This  is  evidently 
a great  evil.  All  interests  demand  a steady  and  set- 
tled policy,  and  a conviction  of  this  truth  appears 
to  be  becoming  general  and  strong.  Those  who 
possess  the  means  of  living  desire  to  feel  secure  in 
their  enjoyment,  and  those  who  have  such  means  to 
earn  must  wish,  above  all  things,  to  know  what  they 
may  depend  upon  when  they  devote  their  capital 
and  their  labor  to  particular  pursuits  or  modes  of  oc- 
cupation. 

It  was  thought  that  something  was  accomplished, 
and  certainly  something  was  accomplished,  by  the 
tariff  act  of  last  year.  Yet,  it  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore events  occurred  creating  the  highest  probability 
that  the  whole  subject  would  be  agitated  anew  in 
the  neat  congress.  Are  we  always  to  be  in  this  fluc- 
tuating state?  Are  we  never  to  be  able  to  look  for 
any  thing  but  a succession  of  changes?  Is  there  no 
way  of  bringing  the  whole  country,  and  all  interests, 
to  an  adjustment  that  may  promise  some  degree  of 
quiet  and  of  general  satisfaction?  No  doubt  the  va- 
rious pursuits  of  the  people  of  this  country  have 
really  and  truly  in  themselves  a strong  mutuality 
of  interest.  The  grain  and  corn  producing  states 
must  always  find  the  best  market  for  the  surplus  of 
their  products  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
population  of  the  east;  as  they  will  always  find  the 
rice  of  manufactured  articles,  such  as  they  need, 
ept  low,  and  the  quality  good,  by  the  productions  of 
eastern  labor.  But,  so  rich  and  abundant  is  the  grain 
crop  of  the  country,  that,  beyond  what  may  be  de- 
manded lor  the  consumption  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial  districts,  there  is  still  a surplus,  for 
which,  or  a part  of  which,  a foreign  market  is 
desirable.  The  cotton  crop,  too,  though  it  finds  a 
market  at  home,  the  value  of  which  1 think  has  never 
been  sufficiently  appreciated,  requires,  nevertheless, 
free  exportation,  and  a large  consumption  abroad. — 
Cannot  those  who  are  concerned  in  these  interests 
be  brought  into  a harmony  and  concert  of  action, 
proportioned  to  the  real  harmony  and  mutuality 
which  subsist  between  the  interests  themselves?  For 
my  part,  1 think  the  experiment  worth  trying,  and 
should  have  great  hopes  of  its  success  if  there  were 
no  fear  of  opposition  from  collateral  or  extrinsic 
causes.  My  inquiries  at  the  north,  and  through  the 
cAntre,  and  at  the  south  and  west,  have  been  exten- 
sive; and  the  result  has  led  to  the  conclusion  which 
1 have  expressed.  I would  not  speak  with  confi- 
dence upon  a matter  yet  untried,  and  which  I know 
may  encounter  a variety  of  objections;  but  I repeat 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  experiment  is  worth  a fair 
trial.  Wejnay  well  make  one  earnest  endeavor,  tfven 
upon  slight  encouragement,  to  give  permanent  sup- 
port to  the  industry  of  the  country  and  stability  to  the 
business  and  pursuits  of  life. 

As  to  myself,  gentlemen,  I have  no  expectation  of 
being  concerned,  in  any  manner,  in  negotiations  con- 
nected with  this  subject;  and  am  happy  to  know  that 


I the  country  has  many  hands  abler  than  mine  to  wield 
such  concerns.  The  government  has  eminent  abili- 
ty at  its  command  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I have 
no  wish  to  go  abroad  on  public  service.  If  riegotia- 
tions  should  be  entered  into,  there  are  reasons  for 
desiring  that  they  should  be  undertaken  at  Wash- 
ington; in  which  oase,  according  to  the  usual  course, 
they  would  be  conducted  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  president. 

With  unfeigned  thanks  for  your  manifestation  of 
friendly  sentiments, respect,  and  confidence,  I remain, 
gentlemen,  your  obliged  friend  and  ob't  serv’t, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER.. 

To  the  honorable  David  Sears,  H.  G,  Otis,  William 
Prescott,  and  the  other  gentlemen. 

THE  COMET.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  young 
American  astronomers  were  not  only  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  late  ecoentric  visiter  to  our  solar  system,  but 
that  they  have  adventured  the  assertion,  novel  as  it  is> 
that  the  comet  actually  struck  the  sun  and  rebounded: 

‘‘We  present  to-day  another  communication  on 
the  subject  of  the  great  comet  from  the  indefa- 
tigable astronomers  of  our  high  school  observato- 
ry, Messrs.  Walker,  Kendall,  and  Downes.  The 
general  reader  can  have  little  conception  of  the 
immense  labor  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  which, 
we  are  credibly  informed,  has  amounted  to  eight  or 
ten  hours  a day  since  the  11th  of  March — close  cipher- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  ability  required  to  direct 
such  computations  correctly.  The  time  necessary 
to  come  to  their  conclusions  must  account  for  any 
apparent  variation  in  their  views,  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  our  paper,  step  by  step,  as  arrived  at;  for 
although,  like  honest  jurymen,  these  gentlemen  de- 
termine to  find  out  the  truth  from  the  evidence  as 
presented,  without  any  bias  or  prejudged  view  of  the 
case,  they  have  not  felt  bound,  like  jurymen,  to  keep 
the  whole  matter  to  themselves  until  their  minds  are 
fully  made  up.  If  their  conclusions  are  correct,  viz. 
that  the  comet  did,  on  the  S7th  of  February  last, 
strike  the  sun  and  rebound,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  the  annals  of  astronomy.  In  making  such 
a suggestion  our  friends  have  exhibited  much  inde- 
pendence and  reliance  on  the  correctness  of  their  re- 
searches. They  have  had  no  foreign  nor  collateral 
aid  from  any  source;  they  have  had  to  rely  upon 
their  own  observations,  for  no  others  in  the  United 
States,  yet  received,  were  nice  enough  to  be  used  in 
this  delicate  discussion.  The  only  thing  at  all  likely 
to  give  probability  to  their  conclusions,  from  any 
foreign  source,  is  a letter  of  Encke  in  the  London 
Times  of  the  14th  of  April  last.  [U.  States  Gazette, 

“ High  School  Ohservatory, 

Philadelphia,  May,  13,  1843. 

“Dear  sir:  On  the  8th  instant  Professor  Kendall 
and  myself,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  between  the  comets  of 
1668,  1689,  and  1843.  We  also  mentioned  that  the 
orbit  of  the  comet  of  1843,  computed  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  a parabola  so  as  to  pass  through 
its  observed  places  on  the  90th  of  March  and  9th  of 
April,  gave  its  place  928"  too  much  advanced  on  the 
30th  of  March.  We  mentioned  that  this  excess 
could  not  be  made  to  disappear  by  using  a parabola, 
or  hyperbola,  without  giving  an  orbit  in  which  the 
comet  must  have  passed  through  the  body  of  the  sun. 
From  some  trials  which  we  made,  it  appeared  that 
the  tendency  of  the  true  curve  was  towards  an 
ellipse.  Messrs.  Kendall,  Downes,  and  myself  have 
since  given  the  subject  a more  thorough  examination 
and  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no  orbit  can  be 
found  that  will  give  the  observed  places  of  the  comet 
with  absolute  precision  without  looating  the  perihe- 
lion point  many  thousand  miles  within  the  body  of 
the  sun,  We  also  find  that,  waiving  for  the  present 
this  seeming  paradox, an  hyperbola  can  he  found  which 
will  pass  perfectly  through  the  middle,  as  well  as  the 
first  and  last  places.  The  use  of  this  particular  co- 
nic section  was  necessary;  we  could  not  satisfy  the 
observed  places  with  either  an  ellipse  or  a parabola. 
We  are  therefore  forced  to  conclude,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  information,  that  the  oomet,  sinoe  its 
first  appearance,  has  been  departing  from  the  sun  in 
an  orbit  called  an  hyperbola,  which,  continued  in  the 
imagination  backwards  to  its  perihelion  point,  passes 
into  the  body  of  the  sun  half  way  to  its  centre.  If 
this  view  of  the  suhject  is  correct,  this  comet,  whe- 
ther identical  or  not  with  the  comets  of  1668  and 
1689,  cannot  again  return,  but  must  leave  us  to  visit 
some  other  solar  system.  We  mention  these  facts  and 
analogies  as  they  present  themselves,  leaving  to  oth- 
ers to  form  their  own  conclusions.  We  have  given 
to  the  public  the  places  of  the  comet,  derived  from 
our  observations;  we  now  give  the  statement  of  the 
only  orbit  with  which  we  can  perfectly  represent 
its  path  among  the  stars.  Other  astronomers  will 
doubtless  review  these  results,  and  perhaps  be  more 
successful.  The  method  which  we  adopted  to  de- 


cide which  of  the  three  conic  sections  is  the  true 
curve  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Gauss,  invented  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  orbits  of  the 
new  planets.  This  method,  though  very  complex 
and  laborious,  has  one  advantage  over  all  others, 
inasmuch  as  it  commences  without  any  hypothesis 
respecting  the  kind  of  conic  section  in  which  the 
body  moves,  leaving  this  decision  to  be  derived,  free 
from  bias  or  prejudice,  from  the  Newtonian  law  of 
gravity  and  the  known  dimensions  of  the  system, 
combined  with  the  observed  places  of  the  comet. 
This  paradox  of  the  orbit  passing  through  the  sun 
it  is  inoumbent  on  astronomers  to  explain,  unless 
they  can  show  that  it  does  not  take  place.  11  its 
existence  is  established,  and  the  experience  of  Encke 
at  Berlin,  confirming  our  own  seems  to  indicate  that 
such  is  really  the  fact,  this  will  be  the  second  re- 
markable paradox  in  the  solar  system  brought  to 
light  by  comets  during  this  century.  Every  one  has 
read  of  the  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of 
Encke’s  comet,  and  the  gradual  shortening  of  the 
mean  distance  from  the  sun,  so  that  the  comet  never 
returns  to  the  same  perihelion  point  which  it  left  at 
a former  revolution,  but  comes  nearer  the  sun,  and 
after  passing  the  perihelion,  departs  in  a curve 
which,  prolonged  backwards  in  the  imagination, 
passes  nearer  the  sun  than  the  point  actual ly  traversed 
by  the  comet.  Now,  all  this  is  matter  of  fact,  estab- 
lished by  repeated  returns  of  this  comet,  and  admit- 
ted by  all  astronomers,  Encke  explains  the  paradox 
by  supposing  that  the  planetary  space,  from  the  sun’s 
surface  to  about  the  mean  distance  of  Venus,  is  oc- 
cupied by  a very  thin  resisting  medium,  which  sen- 
sibly affects  this  very  light  body.  This  explanation 
is  now  generally  admitted  by  astronomers,  from  the 
fact  that  without  it  no  astronomer  living  has  been 
able  to  compute  a correct  ephemeris.  Encke’s  co- 
met is  gradually  winding  itself  up,  and  must,  some 
time  or  other,  experience  the  fate  of  this  comet  of 
1843;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  actually  come  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere  or  permanent  portions  of  the 
body  of  the  sun.  It  has  already  been  matter  of  spe- 
culation with  astronomers,  when  this  event  shall  oc- 
cur, (however  remote,)  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the 
comet.  Will  it  join  the  mass  of  the  sun — a drop  in 
the  ocean;  or  will  it  rebound  and  glance  off  in  ano- 
ther orbit,  an  hyperbola  for  instance,  and  never  re- 
turn? Now,  that  which  is  destined  some  day  to  be 
the  fate  of  Encke’s  comet  seems  actually  to  have 
occurred  with  the  recent  comet.  It  appears  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  permanent  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  to  have  been  so  much 
resisted  in  its  course  as  to  pass  off  in  a path  which, 
prolonged  backwards,  enters  the  sun.  It  may  have 
been  before  a parabola  or  an  ellipse,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  comet  of  1668,  or  1689,  or  both;  and  in 
this  case  something  like  a shock  or  rebound  must 
have  occurred  at  this  perihelion  passage,  which  has 
changed  the  orbit  into  an  hyperbola,  passing  through 
the  sun.  Whenever  a shock  of  two  bodies  takes 
place,  of  whioh  one  is  considered  as  fixed,  the  sub- 
sequent path  of  the  other  prolonged  backwards  pas- 
ses through  the  first.  We  repeat  it,  that  we  ofier 
these  views  of  the  subject  as  suggestions  merely, 
and  hope  that  others  will  be  more  fortunate  in  arri- 
ving at  a positive  certainty.  The  perturbations  have 
not  been  computed.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
can  have  produced  this  alteration  of  the  orbit.  If 
such  an  alteration  has  actually  taken  place,  the  pow- 
erful resistance  of  a medium  near  the  sun,  or  actual 
contact  with  the  sun’s  atmosphere,  can  alone  ac- 
count for  it,  Yours,  respectfully, 

SEARS  C.  WALKER. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  RAILROADS.  The  his- 
tory of  railroads  in  the  United  States  presents  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  invention  which  has  ever  been  recorded.  A few 
years  since,  the  advocates  of  railroads  were  ranked 
among  visionaries  and  schemers;  but  so  rapid  has 
been  the  growth  of  the  system  among  us,  that  the 
small  beginning  and  its  recent  date  are  generally  for- 
gotten. The  history  of  this  journal  will  afford  evi- 
dence upon  this  point,  which  may  suggest  useful  re- 
flections, Eleven  years  ago,  the  first  number  of  the 
American  Railroad  Journal  was  issued  at  New  York 
by  Mr.  D.  K.  Miner.  This  number  contains  a list 
of  works  already  in  construction  and  partly  finished. 
As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  list 
contains  the  whole  amount  of  railroads  then  in  use: 


Baltimore  and  Ohio, 

60  miles  completed 
and  in  use. 

Albany  and  Schenectady, 

12 

Charleston  & Hamburg, 

20  “ “ 

Mauch  Chunk, 

9 “ « 

Quincy,  near  Boston, 

6 “ “ 

Thus  there  were  but  92  miles  in  use  upon  any  ©f 
the  main  lines  of  railroads. 

So  little,  indeed,  was  them  known,  and  so  little 
could  there  be  said  on  the  subject,  that  the  editor 
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announced  that  a part  only  of  the  Journal  would  be 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  internal  communication; 
that  the  larger  part  would  be  occopied  with  literary 
and  miscellaneous  matter,  as  prepared  for  the  New 
York  American.  But  small  as  the  quantity  of  matter 
was,  several  vigorous  articles  might  even  now  be  read 
•with  profit;  and,  among  these,  we  might  mention 
those  ralative  to  the  comparative  merits  of  railroads 
and  canals.  Although  for  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  foam-roads  had  been  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  thfc  heaviest  articles,  such  as  coal,  ore,  and 
stone,  it  was  suddenly  ‘discovered  that  railroads 
might,  indeed,  be  profitably  employed  in  transport- 
ing passengers  and  light  parcels;  but  that,  beyond  this, 
they  were  not  able  to  do  anything.  The  arguments 
which  were  then  used,  and  which  have  since  been 
urged  with  so  much  force  from  time  to  time,  have  not 
been  without  effect. 

An  idea  of  the  small  amount  of  business  connected 
with  railroads  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
Journal,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  first  volume  but  three  advertisements  (except- 
ing notices  to  contractors)  are  to  be  found.  The 
first  of  these  was  by  Mr.  H.  Burden,  of  Troy:  another 
by  Messrs.  A.  & G.  Ralston,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
another  by  Townsend  & Durfee,  Palmyra,  N.  York — 
the  first  two  of  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  have 
been.continued,  and  are  yet  to  be  found  upon  our 
cover. 

The  editor  also  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
several  gentlemen  of  the  city  as  guaranties  for  the 
continuance  of  the  work.  Before  many  gnurnbers  had 
been  issued,  information  from  all  quarters  poured  in, 
and  a very  likely  interest  was  felt  in  the  undertaking. 
The  demand  for  railroads  throughout  the  country  in- 
creased, and  popular  as  well  as  scientific  information 
was  in  request. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  present  state  of  affairs 
with  this  humble  commencement.  There  are  now 
between  four  and  five  thousand  miles  of  railroad  in  use 
in  the  United  States,  built  by  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Eleven 
years  ago,  there  were  but  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  use. 

There  are  now  probably  more  than  five  hundred  lo- 
comotive engines  in  use,  nearly  all  of  them  made  in 
this  country.  Eleven  years  ago,  the  few  engines  in 
use  were  imported  from  England,  and  were  of  the 
oldest  patterns.  Since  then,  fifty  or  more  American 
engines  have  been  sent  abroad — some  to  Russia,  some 
to  Austria,  and  several  to  England.  Had  this  fact 
been  predicted,  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  in 
the  first  number  of  the  Railroad  Journal,  it  would 
havesealed  its  doom. 

Eleven  years  ago,  a dead  level  was,  by  many,  deem- 
ed necessary  on  a railroad,  (see  p.  68,  vol.  1,)  and 
grades  of  30  feet  to  the  mile  were  hardly  thought 
admissable.  Now,  engines  are  in  daily  use  which 
surmount  grades  of  60  and  80  feet  to  the  mile. 

Eleven  years  ago,  inclined  planes  with  stationary 
power  were  considered  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  engineer- 
ing science.  Now,  they  are  discarded  an  expensive, 
inconvenient,  and  incompatible  with  the  free  use  of 
a railroad. 

Eleven  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  railroads 
could  not  compete  with  canals  in  carrying  heavy 
freight;  and  even  much  more  recently  statements  to 
this  effect  have  been  put  forth  by  authority.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  most  profitable  of  the  eastern  rail- 
roads derives  one  half  its  income  from  bulky  freight, 
and  that  coal  can  be  carried  more  cheaply  upon  a 
railroad  than  in  canals. 

Eleven  years  ago,  the  profitableness  of  railroads 
was  not  established;  and,  discouraged  by  the  vast 
expenditure  in  several  cases  of  experiment  in  an  un- 
tried field,  many  predicted  that  they  would  be  un- 
profitable. Now,  it  is  already  demonstrated,  by  de- 
clared dividends,  that  well  constructed  railroads, 
when  divested  of  extraneous  incumbrances,  are  the 
most  profitable  investments  in  our  country.  The 
New  England  railroads  have  paid,  since  their  com- 
pletion, 6 to  8 per  cent;  several  others  roads,  6 and  1 
percent.  The  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  (of  fifteen  and  a 
half  miles,  costingaboutone  million  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,)  paid,  in  1840,  7 percent,  on  that  enor- 
mous outlay.  The  Utica,  and  Schenectady,  and  Sy- 
racuse and  Utica,  pay  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  stock 
ofthe  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad  has  never  been 
down  to  par  since  operations  were  commenced  in 
1836,  and  has  maintained  its  stand  without  fluctuation 
at  a higher  rate  than  any  other  species  of  stock  du- 
ring all  our  commercial  revolutions. 

Eleven  years  ago,  there  were  but  six  miles  of  rail- 
road in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Now,  Boston 
has  direct  connexion  with  a web  of  railways  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  three  miles  in  length;  all 
of  which,  except  about  24  miles,  are  actually  in  use 
— being  a greater  length  of  railroad  than  there  was 
in  the  whole  world  eleven  years  ago. 

[Railroad  Journal. 
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From  the  New  York  American,  May  11. 

We  hoped  to  give  a daily  report  of  these,  but  find- 
ing that  neither  our  time  nor  limits  would  admit  of 
this,  we  propose  to  give  a condensed  slatementre- 
specting  each. 

First  in  order,  was  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Seaman’s  Friend  Society,  at  the  Tabernacle  on 
Monday  evening. 

The  account  given  of  the  good  effects  of  this  in- 
stitution upon  the  habits,  character,  and  comfort  of 
sailors,  both  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes,  was  most 
encouraging.  Temperance  has  been  widely  and 
successfully  inculcated,  and  the  numberoftemperance 
vessels  and  steamboats  is  greatly  increased.  The  sin- 
gle fact,  that  at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  on  the  14th 
November,  twenty-eight  temperance  vessels  were 
collected  at  once,  strongly  proves  the  onward  march 
of  this  most  salutary  reform. 

The  demand  for  religious  instruction  and  books 
has  greatly  increased.  The  society  have  got  to- 
gether sixty  volumes,  constituting  a Sailors’  Li- 
brary, which  is  sold  for  $25. 

Of  the  Sailors’  Magazine,  a monthly  work,  3,400 
copies  are  circulated.  In  the  city  of  New  York  are 
163  sailor  boarding  houses — of  which  only  16  are 
known  to  be  temperance  houses.  Of  the  rest  many 
of  their  keepers  are  undoubtedly  honest  and  worthy 
men;  but  many  more  are  the  most  bitter  foes  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  The  Sailors’  Home,  during  the 
year  between  May,  1842,  and  May,  1843,  had  re- 
ceived 2,978  boarders— 135  more  than  the  London 
Sailors’  Home  received  during  the  first  three  years 
of  its  existence,  and  66  more  than  it  received  the 
sixth  year  after  it  was  established. 

The  number  in  the  Home  on  the  1st  of  May  was 
134,  and  to-day  it  is  about  160.  Many  have  been 
received  and  taken  into  charge,  who  were  almost 
utterly  destitute— unable  to  pay  their  bills,  and  with- 
out resources,  except  such  aid  as  they  received  from 
the  society.  But  for  these  men,  who  have  been  a 
charge  to  the  society,  it  would  easily  have  sustained 
itself. 

3.  The  foreign  operations  of  the  society  are  made 
evident  by  accounts  which  reach  this  country  from 
Cronstadt,  Gottenburg,  China,  Havre,  and  other  fo- 
reign places.  From  many  of  these  places  tidings  of 
unusual  interest  have  been  received. 

4.  The  finances  of  the  society  exhibit  the  follow- 
ing account: 

Receipts,  §12,992  70 

Expenditures,  13,785  62 


Deficiency,  §792  92 

This  has  arisen,  mainly,  from  the  unexampled  em- 
barrassments of  the  commercial  world. 

We  published  yesterday  the  speech  of  a sailor, 
delivered  at  this  anniversary,  showing  most  forcibly 
the  blessed  effects,  physical  and  spiritual,  of  tempe- 
rance. 

The  day’s  proceedings  were  closed  by  a resolu- 
tion, that  in  the  success  of  the  past  was  the  best  in- 
centive to  be  found  for  perseverance. 

After  the  exercises  were  concluded,  the  society 
held  a meeting  for  the  election  of  trustees  for  the 
year  ensuing:  the  following  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously chosen: 


Adriance  Van  Sinderen, 
D.  W.  C.  Olyphant, 
Rufus  Davenport, 
Jasper  Corning, 
Nathaniel  W.  Merrill, 
James  Boorman, 

Elisha  D.  Hurlbut, 
Reuben  Brumley, 
William  H.  Aspinwall, 


Anson  G.  Phelps, 
Ephraim  Corning, 
Peletiah  Perit, 
Charles  N.  Talbot, 
Edward  Richardson, 
Daniel  Fanshaw, 
Thomas  Hale, 
Robert  B.  Minturn, 
John  C.  Green. 


THE  FOREIGN  EVANGELICAL  SOCIETY. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Hutton’s  church, 
Washington  Square.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  pre- 
sided. A report  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
society,  shows  a receipt,  during  the  past  year,  in 
contributions  from  different  cities  and  places,  of 
§10,607,  and  an  expenditure  of  §9,777. 

The  rev.  Robt.  Baird  read  a report,  presenting  in 
detail  the  operations  of  the  society;  of  which  the 
rev.  Leonard  Bacon  moved  the  printing,  and  made 
an  address,  of  which  the  scope  may  be  judged  by 
this  extract — ‘,vThe  spirit  of  Propagandism,”  he 
said,  “is  arraying  itself  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world.”  Tne  actual  contest,  he  maintained,  was 
between  two  opposite  forms  and  systems  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


What  are  these  two  forms  of  Christianity?  To 
name  them  by  names  which  are  commonly  recog- 
nized,— as  Topery  and  Protestantism, — might  not, 
perhaps,  clear  up  sufficiently  the  distinction  between 
these  two  systems, — these  two  editions  (as  they  may 
be  called)  of  the  Christain  religion,  both  of  which 
cannot  be  genuine,  one  of  which  must  be  a piratical 
edition — the  Devil’s  own  edition,  revised  and  amend- 
ed from  time  to  time  to  suit  his  view.  Which  of  the 
two  this  is,  I do  not  say  here,  but  I say  that  one  is 
spurious;  that  both  cannot  be  true.  What  are  the 
two?  I shall  not  draw  the  line  between  the  two;  for 
if  I should  draw  the  line  between  existing  commu- 
nities or  persons,  so  as  to  place  those  who  hold  suO- 
stantially  one  ol  the  two  upon  the  one  side,  and 
those  who  hold  the  other  upon  the  other  side,  per- 
haps the  line  would  not  run  exactly  between  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  all 
Protestant  churches  on  the  other.  I do  not  propose 
to  run  the  line  according  to  the  limits  of  any  deno- 
mination or  organization  whatever. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  spirit  and  essence  and  cha- 
racter of  the  two  systems.  What  are  they?  The 
leading  idea  of  the  one  is  that  of  uniformity — of  or- 
ganized unity.  Its  name  is  Catholic — universal, 
meaning  thereby  an  organized,  visible,  governed  Ca- 
tholicism and  universality.  It  rests  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  conformity — of  organized  unity,  at  any  rate; 
that’s  the  corner  stone  of  it. 

The  idea  of  the  others  is  the  idea  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility ■ In  the  one  system  the  individual  exists 
only,  as  it  were,  in  the  mass;  he  exists  only  like  the 
individual  soldier  in  the  disciplined  army — he  exists 
because  he  counts  one,  he  is  there  “food  for  powder” 
and  nothing  else.  In  the  other  the  individual  is  eve- 
ry thing;  and  he  is  like  the  individual  soldier,  not  in 
a disciplined  army,  but  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
whole  people — when  every  peasant  arms  himself 
and  “fights  on  his  own  hook.”  One  is  the  principle 
of  organization,  of  unity,  of  uniformity.  The  other 
is  the  principle  of  individuality.  The  individual 
man  in  the  latter  stands  before  God  alone — he  stands 
before  the  Cross  alone — and  salvation  is  a matter 
between  his  own  soul  and  his  Maker;  and  in  that  the 
question  is  one  in  which  no  church,  no  organization, 
no  priesthood  has  any  concern — he  needs  no  human 
witness,  no  human  aid  except  some  one  to  make 
known  to  him  the  salvation  of  his  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer— the  God  and  Father  of  All. 

The  one,  accordingly,  is  a Christianity  of forms,  of 
ceremonies,  of  institutions,  of  multiplied  and  bind- 
ing observances.  A Christianity  with  a priesthood 
to  stand  between  man  and  God;  a Christianity  of 
salvation  by  works — by  purchasing  Heaven.  The 
other  is  a Christianity  of  the  spirit— worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth — not  in  Latin — not  in  any 
particular  form  rather  than  in  another;  but  worship- 
ping God  in  that  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  the 
Spirit  of  its  Maker;  a Christianity  which  offers  salva- 
tion without  money  and  without  price,  without  sa- 
crifice or  priest,  to'  the  humble  and  believing  soul. 
This  Christianity  says,  in  answer  to  the  question. 
“What  shall  I do  to  be  saved?”  “Repent.”  What 
does  the  other  say?  It  says,  “Do  penance!”  That’* 
the  way  this  Christianity  translates  the  Bible;  and  I 
say,  in  the  face  of  every  man  who  understands  the 
Greek  alphabet,  that  the  Papist,  when  he  thus  trans- 
lates the  New  Testament  to  mean  “Do  penance,” 
knows  that  he  falsifies  the  word  of  God.  He  knows 
if  he  knows  the  simplest  elements  of  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  that  it  does  not  mean  “do  pe- 
nance,” more  than  it  means  the  greatest  absurdity 
that  could  be  placed  upon  the  sacred  page.  There 
is  no  truth  in  language  if  such  is  the  meaning.  Yet 
in  the  face  of  truth  this  system  of  Christianity  thus 
gives  answer  to  the  inquiring  soul. 

To  this  question,  “How  can  I be  saved?”  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  answers,  “Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  is  the  only  name  given  under  heaven 
among  men  whereby  we  may  be  saved:  our  inter- 
cesssor,  our  advocate,  our  living,  ever  living  advocate 
to  make  intercession  for  us,  and  through  whom  we 
have  access  into  the  holiest  place.  Believe  in  Him.’’ 

What  does  the  other  say? — ‘Fast — and  yet  you 
need  not  fast  too  much.’  ‘Eat  fish  instead  of  flesh; 
eat  no  meat  off  Friday — but  eat  butter.  Fast — per- 
form this  pilgrimage;  pay  the  priest  for  his  services; 
he’ll  be  responsible  for  you.  He  stands  between 
God  and  you;  and  if  you  are  not  saved  he  runs  the 
risk — not  you.  Put  your  salvation  in  his  hands,  and 
God  will  hold  him  responsible  and  let  you  go.’ 

* # * * * 

. When  I was  a boy  I used  to  read  of  such  things 

as  Roman  Catholics  in  Fox’s  Book  of 'Martyrs,  and 
the  N.  E.  Primer;  but  as  for  seeing  a live  Catholic  I 
should  have  as  soon  thought  of  seemg  a live  Cyclops. 
And  now  the  great  controversy  of  all  controversies, 
toward  which  the  eyes  of  all  who  regard  thesignsof 
the  times  are  directed,  is  that  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  religion. 
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And  now  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  begin  to  won- 
der why  they  never  studied  the  question  before;  and 
why  the  professors  in  our  seminaries  who  were  so 
learned  and  metaphysical  on  other  points,  never  said 
any  thing  about  this.  I do  not  know  that  a Roman 
Catholic  church  has  yet  been  built  on  Plymouth 
Rock;  but  I think  it  likely  they  will  yet  put  one 
there. 

We  have  sent  missionaries  to  the  antipodes,  and 
wherever  they  have  gone  there  they  have  found  the 
Jesuit  rallying  the  natives  back  to  their  idolatry. 
We  find  them  in  China  and  India,  and  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  Africa — and  every  where  these  twosys- 
tems  of  Christianity  are  yet  in  deadly  conflict.  The  Pa- 
pist, too,  is  bringingthequestion  to  our  own  door,  and 
we  are  taking  it  to  his  door.  And  all  we  ask  is  as 
fair  a field  and  as  full  freedom  upon  his  ground  as  he 
enjoys  on  ours.  We  wish  as  bold  and  free  a discus- 
sion under  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican  as  he  has  in 
the  land  of  the  Filgrims. 

These  two  systems,  thus  in  conflict,  are  the  omens 
of  the  age.  They  are  the  great  signs  of  the  times; 
and  what  is  more,  this  is  the  last  conflict;  it  is  their 
death  struggle;  they  grapple  now,  and  will  not  be 
parted  till  death  shall  part  them. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Kirk  followed,  occupying  the  same 
general  ground  and  denouncing  the  Romish  church 
without  stint. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  society  ad- 
journed. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UN- 
ION. The  various  schools  were  assembled  on  Tues- 
day, in  Castle  Garden,  the  vast  enclosure  of  which 
they  almost  filled.  Thence  they  went  to  the  Taber- 
nacle— heard  some  addresses — sang  some  hymns,  and 
were  dismissed  under  their  teachers,  to  their  re- 
spective homes. 

In  the  evening,  the  society  held  a meeting  at  the 
Tabernacle,  when  the  annual  report  was  read. 

An  address  was  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
since  the  establishment,  of  the  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion, there  had  been  six  thousand  converts.  It  also 
recommended  that  much  more  care  should  betaken 
before  a young  girl  or  a young  man  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  teach  in  a Sunday  school  class;  and  laid  the 
blame  of  the  low  state  of  some  schools  to  the  fri- 
volity, or  fashionableness  of  some  young  women  and 
men  now  teaching  in  the  schools. 

The  rev  Dr.  Tyng,  of  Philadelphia,  is  represent- 
ed by  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  from  which  we 
borrow,  to  have  spoken  thus: 

Sunday  schools  are  now  imparting  instruction  to 
two  millions  of  American  youth,  and  have  this  year 
distributed  600,000  volumes,  including  288  libraries 
to  destitute  Sabbath  schools — all  at  an  expense  of 
only  $14,000,  of  which  but  one  1,700  was  directly 
contributed  by  the  public.  Could  we  hope  that  so 
large  an  amount  of  good  could  be  done  by  the  iso- 
lated, conflicting  action  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions which  are  united  in  this  union? 

Mr.  T.  spoke  in  deprecation  of  sectarian  leeling, 
—I  am,  myself,  said  he,  an  Episcopalian,  firm  in  my 
faith,  but  I will  not  permit  myself  to  be  immured 
in  any  ecclesiastical  solitary  confinement  from  which 
I may  neither  look  out,  nor  erect  the  face  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  which  looks  kindly  upon  me  over  my 
prison  wall. 

He  spoke  of  the  corrupting  influences  which  eve- 
ry where  beset  our  youth — of  seductive  vices,  of 
poisonous  books  and  newspapers,  like  that  which  in 
this  city  boasts  of  a circulation  of  30,000  copies — (1 
trust,  said  he,  this  boast  is  as  false  as  the  lies  of  Sa- 
tan with  which  it  is  constantly  filled) — which  one 
paper  is  instilling  more  evil  and  pollution  than  all 
your  efforts  can  counteract.  In  closing,  he  exhorted 
all  followers  of  Christ  to  act  worthily,  ardently,  in 
view  of  their  lofty  responsibilities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  must  soon  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
God. 

A chant  was  now  well  performed  by  the  choir  in 
attendance,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  10  o’clock 

The  New  York  Aurora  gives  the  following:  ‘‘The 
anniversary  of  the  New  York  and  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  last  Sunday  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  events  of  the  week.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  other  schemes  of  professed  philanthro- 
py, in  regard  to  Sunday  schools  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion — that  they  are  an  unqualified  blessing  to  the 
children  of  the  poor;  and  thus,  by  refining  and  cor- 
recting the  sources  of  our  future  public  opinion,  to 
the  country  and  the  world  at  large. 

At  a little  after  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
last  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  schools  represented 
on  the  occasion  entered  Castle  Garden,  and  the  ap- 
pointed exercises  commenced.  We  never  saw  a 
more  cheerful  and  enlivening  picture.  The  large 
area  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  overlaid  with  tem- 
porary seats,  was  one  entire  sea  of  bright  calicoes 


and  happy  looks,  fluttering  ribands  and  flushed  little 
faces,  tiny  parosols  and  silken  bonnets,  while  the 
spacious  galleries  running  round  the  seaward  side  of 
the  castle  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  The  fresh  ocean  breeze  swept  grateful- 
ly up  from  the  whispering  bay,  and  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  the  thousand  happy  voices  swam  upwards 
to  the  ear  like  the  music  of  a gentle  sea;  and  when 
the  proud  blast  of  the  music  ceased  and  lingered  into 
silence  on  the  wings  of  the  prolonging  echoes,  and  a 
deep  hush,  as  of  the  house  of  death,  fell  instantane- 
ously upon  that  vast  concourse  of  young  and  impul- 
sive beings  as  a venerable  man  raised  his  voice  in 
solemn  prayer,  the  magic  of  the  scene  stole  into  our 
bosom  and  melted  the  ice  which  time  has  gathered 
there,  and  we  were  a happy  child  again.  Mingling 
our  prayerful  thoughts  with  the  cloud  of  incense  which 
rose  towards  Heaven,  we  blessed  that  peaceful  mul- 
titude, and  went  on  our  way  a better  and  a wiser 
man. 

“In  the  evening  a large  concourse  of  the  children 
assembled  at  the  Tabernacle,  and  listened  to  appro- 
priate exercises.” 

THE  CONVENTION  FOR  EVANGELIZING 
THE  WORLD,  met  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Pearl  street 
church,  H.  Holden  in  the  chair.  After  some  preli- 
minary proceedings — 

B.  F.  Butler,  as  one  of  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  convention  of  last,  year,  and  at  the  request  of 
others  of  the  committee,  made  a brief  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  convention  had  been 
called.  Those  who  were  present  at  the  convention 
of  May,  1842,  would  remember  that  it  was  called  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  all  Christian  denominations  in 
the  great  work  of  diffusing  throughout  the  world  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  great  question 
for  consideration  is,  how  this  may  best  be  done.  At 
that  convention  it  was  stated  that  it  formed  no  part  of 
their  design  to  instructor  control  any  other  societies, 
or  to  organize  new  associations,  but  to  consider  the 
best  method  of  arousing  the  spirit  of  missions  among 
all  members  of  the  church  of  Christ.  After  a session 
held  during  parts  of  three  or  four  days,  that  conven- 
tion adopted  a resolution  appointing  a committee  au- 
thorized to  call  another  convention  at  their  disere-_ 
tion,  at  any  time  within  a year.  That  committee 
called  the  present  convention,  of  which  the  objects 
are  the  same  as  those  of  that  held  last  year — to  de- 
vise means  whereby  those  of  the  Christian  churches, 
who  are  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  may  work 
together  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world. 

Letters  were  read  from  some  missionaries  abroad, 
urging  increased  efforts  in  the  missionary  cause  when 
a resolution  was,  on  motion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Bingham, 
adopted,  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  subjects  proper  for  the  action  of  the  convention, 
and  report  thereon  at  an  adjourned  meeting;  and 
shortly  after  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY.  This 
anniversary  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Apollo  asso- 
ciation. Many  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  male  and 
female,  were  present.  Francis  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
took  the  chair.  The  annual  report  was  read.  He 
gave  a very  encouraging  account  of  the  operations 
of  the  society,  which  extend  over  ten  northern  states. 
Its  publications  were  numerous,  its  eight  or  ten  lec- 
turing agents  are  constantly  employed,  and  10,000 
meetings  have  been  held,  attended  by  at  least  200,000 
people.  The  report  took  a wide  review  of  all  the 
public  questions  bearing  upon  the  topic  of  slavery. 

The  treasurer’s  report  exhibited  a large  balance 
in  the  treasury,  after  expending  more  than  $12,000. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  meeting 
was  a speech  by  a fugitive  slave,  Fred.  Douglass,  who 
told  the  meeting,  what  we  have  always  supposed  to 
be  true,  that  the  slaves  of  the  south  were  taught  to 
know  that  movements  touching  the  abolition  of 
slavery  were  going  on  at  the  north,  mainly  by  the 
fury  and  denunciations  of  their  masters.  Abolition- 
ism, we  have  always  thought,  has  its  most  potent 
auxiliaries  in  the  violence,  vindictiveness,  and  mena- 
ces, of  southern  masters.  The  speech  of  Douglass, 
as  reported  by  the  Express,  is  moderate  and  sensi- 
ble. 

Abby  Kelly  seconded  the  resolution  proposed  by 
the  fugitive  slave,  viz:  “That  the  Anti-Slavery  socie- 
ty is  the  only  earthly  hope  of  the  slave.”  Accord- 
ing to  the  Express — 

“She  is  a very  intelligent  looking  person;  has  a 
fine  person,  a clear  blue  eye,  a delicate  complexion, 
fair  hair,  and  a lady-like  hand.  Her  voice  is  very 
musical,  her  smile  expressive,  and  her  manner  mo- 
delled upon  the  best  pattern  for  a public  speaker. 
She  was  dressed  simply  in  a Quakerish  garb,  and  ere 
she  had  uttered  two  sentences,  all  sense  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  sexes,  so  far  as  the  propriety  of  a 
female’s  speaking  in  public  was  concerned,  entirely 


vanished.  Her  argument  was  clever,  her  remarks  to 
the  point,  her  illustrations  happy,  and  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  her  address  was  impressive  and  powerful.” 

Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendall  Philips,  of  Boston, 
also  made  speeches — turning  pretty  much  upon  the 
Latimer  case,  and  upon  the  law  just  passed  by  Massa- 
chusetts, forbidding  under  penalties  the  use  of  any 
of  her  officers,  or  any  of  her  gaols,  for  the  appre- 
hension or  safe-keeping  of  persons  claimed  as  fugi- 
tive slaves. 

After  adopting  the  resolutions  proposed,  the  socie- 
ty adjourned. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY  met  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  10  A.  M., 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  in  the  chair. 

The  Treasurer,  Moses  Allen,  stated  the  receipts 
at  $96,240  53 

The  expenditures  95,050  13 


Balance  in  the  treasury  1,190  40 

The  annual  report  of  publication — after  mention- 
ing in  fitting  terms,  the  loss  sustained  by  the  society, 
in  the  death  of  Bishop  Griswold,  Dr.  Proudfit.  P.  A. 
Jay,  and  other  excellent  persons  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  it — presented  an  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  year. 

The  society  has  added  to  its  list  within  the  year  54 
new  publications,  making  in  all  1,609.  The  whole 
number  of  pages  circulated  is  about  80,000,000.  It 
has  made  641  grants,  mainly  in  the  United  States. 
To  seamen  600,000  pages  have  been  distributed. 

Four  general  agents  for  the  west  and  south,  had 
been  appointed — Messrs.  Parmlee,  Fisher,  Smith,  and 
Weld. 

The  report  of  home  operations  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cook.  It  seems  that  27  Colporteurs,  (we 
observe  this  unnecessary  foreign  word  in  the  reports 
of  several  societies,)  or  distributors  of  tracts,  were 
employed  in  15  states.  2,000  families  had  been  sup- 
plied with  books  gratuitously,  and  75,000  pages  of 
tracts  have  been  distributed  in  the  western  country. 

Mr.  Floisington,  from  Ceylon,  offered  a resolution 
on  the  importance  to  the  cause  of  a well  directed 
press,  which  he  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kincaid,  missionary 
from  Burmah,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scudder,  missionary 
from  Southern  Indias,  all  maintained  in  forcible 
speeches. — Mr.  Kincaid  illustrating  especially  the  im- 
portance of  tracts  by  his  own  experience,  that  they 
could  often  be  sent,  and  would  effect  their  work, 
where,  if  the  missionary  himself  were  to  go  in  the 
first  instance,  it  would  cost  his  life.  The  resolution 
was  adopted. 

Another  resolution,  pointing  out  the  emigrant  Ger- 
man population  as  particularly  challenging  the  inter- 
est and  the  aid  of  the  American  church,  was  advo- 
cated zealously  by  the  Rev.  Jno.  W.  Nevin,  of  Phila-' 
delphia,  and  was  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beecher,  of  Cincinnati,  proposed 
the  last  resolution,  that  the  press  ought  not  to  be  left 
in  the  hand  of  the  adversary,  but  wielded  for  the 
advancement  of  truth.  The  Tribune,  from  which 
we  extract,  reports  the  rev.  doctor  as  speaking  in 
this  wise: 

Dr.  Beecher  said  it  had  been  long  predicted  and 
expected  that  there  would  be  a last  great  conflict  be- 
fore the  dominion  under  the  whole  Heaven  should  be 
given  to  the  most  high  God.  The  two  parties — the 
one  composed  of  the  friends  of  holiness  and  the  other 
of  forms,  had  heretofore  lived  together.  Now  they 
are  to  be  separated  and  set  over  one  against  the  other 
and  that’s  the  conflict.  And  the  position  is  that  in 
this  great  contest  it  seems  needless  that  the  enemy 
should  have  the  power  of  the  press  all  on  his  side. — 
This  is  so  plain  that  there  is  no  room  for  argument; 
and  so  plain  is  it,  too,  that  we  have  taken  advantage 
of  it  and  begun  to  use  the  press  as  our  weapon  before 
the  formal  arrangements  had  been  made.  We  are 
not  now  to  begin  to  use  it;  God  taught  us  to  use  it  and 
we  have  done  so  already.  But  as  yet  we  have  only  bu- 
gun  and  what  is  more  we  have  only  begun  to  succeed. 
Let  the  danger  press;  it  does  press.  Let  the  thunder 
break  and  the  heavens  darken,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  earth  increase  every  day.  I rejoice  at  it  and 
thank  God,  for  such  is  the  apathy  of  the  church  that 
she  must  be  shaken  from  centre  to  circumference  be- 
fore she  will  gird  on  her  armor. 

The  devil  never  is  taken  asleep,  we  never  have  so 
taken  him,  and  we  shall  not.  When  I look  and  see 
what  is  doing,  in  comparison  with  the  wickedness  of 
the  earth,  if  I should  let  my  faith  go  to  sleep,  I should 
not  know  how  we  could  hold  out;  and  yet  when  I see 
what  has  been  done  since  the  formation  of  the  bible 
society,  when  with  diffidence  and  almost  the  whisper 
of  fear,  we  were  hesitating  about  launching  fourth — 
when  I see  what  has  since  been  done,  I wonder  the  de- 
vil is  n’t  in  despair.  I should  think  he’d  give  up, as  Mr. 
Mills  once  said  to  me.  ‘What,’ he  asked, ‘are  you 

doing  up  in  East  Hampton?’ — when  I lived  there 

‘The  Lord  is  reigning,’  said  I,  ‘and  the  devil  is  trying 
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to.’  ‘I  wonder  he  is  n’t  tired  of  it,’  said  he.  I should 
think  that  surveying  our  ranks,  lazy  as  we  are,  look- 
ing at  our  munitions  and  at  our  means  for  carrying 
on  the  war,  he  would  turn  about  and  give  it  up.  But 
he  never  turns.  He  fights  like  a lion  upon  the  retreat 
— and  will  fight  till  he  falls  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

After  more  in  the  same  manner,  the  resolution 
was  passed  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

After  the  adjournment,  the  society  met  and  elect- 
ed the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Publishing  committee. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Somers,  do.  Rev.  Jas.  Milnor,  D.  D. 
Rev.  A.  Alexander,!).  D.  New  York. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  Rev.  T.  McAuley,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Justin  Edwards,  D.  New  York. 

D.  Andover,  Mass.  Rev.  J.  Knox,  D.  D.,  do. 

Distributing  committee. 

Dr.  James  C.  Bliss,  William  Winterton, 

William  Forrest,  James  W.  Dominic. 

Finance  committee. 

Dr.  John  Stearns,  Richard  T.  Haines, 

Edward  Richardson,  Thomas  C.  Doremus. 

Moses  Allen, 

EXHIBITION  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  INSTI- 
TUTION FOR  THE  BLIND.  This  exhibition 
came  off  at  the  Tabernacle  Thursday  afternoon  at 
half  past  4 o’clock.  The  exercises  commenced  with 
music  by  a band  composed  of  the  pupils;  after  whicfi 
some  of  the  younger  children  were  examined  in 
reading.  Some  who  were  but  eight  years  old  and 
had  been  at  school  only  ten  or  twelve  months,  were 
able  to  read  the  scriptures  very  readily;  among  these 
were  two  very  interesting  children  from  China, 
brought  from  that  country  by  Mrs.  Gutzlaff,  the  lady 
of  the  distinguished  American  missionary  to  that 
country.  These  little  children  not  only  read  well, 
but  sung  delightfully. 

Classes  were  examined  in  Geography,  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  Astronomy,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Geometry.  They  were  closely  examined  on  all 
these  subjects, and  answered  very  readily  all  questions 
that  were  put  to  them. 

They  discoursed  most  eloquent  music  at  the  inter- 
vals between  the  recitations.  The  performances, 
taken  as  a whole,  were  decidedly  good,  and  would 
have  honored  those  favored  with  sight.  The  delight 
of  the  audience  was  indicated  by  repealed  bursts  of 
applause.  An  original  poem  was  spoken  by  a young 
lady,  whose  name  we  did  not  learn,  which  evinced 
decided  talent  and  lofty  sentiment. 

A very  brief  but  pertinent  address  was  made  by 
Dr.  Adams.  There  are  now  78  pupils  at  this  insti- 
tution, 43  males  and  35  females.  [ Tribune . 

THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  held  its 
anniversary  meeting  in  the  Tabernable  on  Wednes- 
day evening. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  as  follows — we 
take  the  report  of  the  Tribune: 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  in  account  with 
Jasper  Corning,  treasurer: 

By  balance  in  treasury,  May  ’42  $991  29 

Received  from  auxiliary  societies  77.205  47 

Donations  for  life  directors  1,474  00 

Other  donations  21,133  37 


Total  $100,804  13 

To  expenses  paid  2,908  03 

“ H.  M.  2,538  21 

Missionary  labors  88,627  31 

Salaries  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  4,101  56 


Total  $98,215  11 

Balance  in  treasury  2,589  02 

Rev  Milton  Badger  then  fead  an  abstract  of  the 
report  of  the  executive  committee.  The  general 
summary  of  results  was  as  follows: 

The  number  of  ministers  in  the  employment  of 
the  society,  during  the  year,  has  been  848.  Of 
these,  623  were  in  commission  at  the  time  of  the  last 
anniversary,  and  225  have  since  been  appointed.  The 
whole  amount  of  labor  performed  is  657  years.  Dur- 
ing a greater  or  less  portion  of  the  year,  the  gospel 
has  been  preached  by  the  missionaries  to  1,047  con- 
gregations and  missionary  districts.  These  laborers 
have  been  distributed  in  24  states-  and  territories  of 
the  union,  and  in  Canada  and  Texas. 

The  society  has  had  in  commission  57  more  mis- 
sionaries than  in  any  other  year  of  its  existence. 
These  have  labored  in  60  more  fields,  and  63  years 
of  labor  have  been  performed  more  than  in  the 
twelve  previous  months;  64  more  laborers  than  in 
any  former  year,  have  been  stationed  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  west.  In  Wiskonsan,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri alone,  the  appointments  were  27  more  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  rev.  Messrs.  Little,  of  Indiana,  Beecher,  of 
Cinninnati,  and  Pomeroy,  of  Maine,  addressed  the 


meeting,  and  offered  resolutions  which  were  adopt- 
ed, accepting  the  report,  and  encouraging  to  perse- 
verance in  the  labors  of  the  society. 

After  the  adjournment,  a meeting  was  held,  at 
which  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year: 

Henry  Dwight,  esq.,  president. 

C.  R.  Robert,  recording  secretary. 

Rev.  M.  Badger,  and 

Rev.  C.  Hall,  corresponding  secretaries. 

Jasper  Corning,  treasurer. 

THE  AMERICAN  BIBLE  SOCIETY,  yester- 
day, after  meeting  at  their  own  house,  organizing 
under  vice  president  P.  G.  Stuyvesant,  (the  presi- 
dent, J.  Colton  Smith,  being  prevented  by  indisposi- 
tion from  attending),  and  transacting  some  routine 
business,  proceeded  to  the  Tabernacle  at  10  A.  M. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  venerable  president, 
by  Dr.  Milnor,  full  of  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  draw- 
ing the  attention  of  the  members  to  some  of  the 
chief  and  most  important  operations  of  the  society 
for  the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  showing  re- 
ceipts $126,448  77,  being  less  by  nearly  $3,000  than 
last  year. 

Books  printed. 

English  Bibles,  92,000;  English  Testaments  120,- 
000;  French  do.  8,000;  German  do.  4,000;  modern 
Greek  do.  4,000.  This  does  not  include  what  has 
been  printed  abroad  at  the  society’s  expense. 

Bibles  and  Testaments  issued. 

The  whole  number  in  course  of  the  year  has  been 
215,605  copies,  in  nineteen  different  tongues,  making 
a total  of  3,268,370  since  the  organization  of  the  so- 
ciety. These  books  have  gone  mostly,  not  to  the 
rich  and  well  supplied,  but  to  the  needy  throughout 
our  states  and  territories — to  seamen,  boatmen, 
emigrants — to  prisons,  hospitals,  &c. — most  of  which 
cases  would  not  have  been  met,  but  for  this  organi- 
zation. 

Bible  for  the  blind. 

It  was  stated  last  year  that  the  New  Testament 
and  Book  of  Psalms  had  been  stereotyped  in  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  During  the  year 
now  closed,  the  entire  Bible  has  been  stereotyped, 
under  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston. 
It  has  been  an  expensive  work,  yet  one  called  for  by 
those  whose  afflictive  condition  could  not  be  disre- 
garded. 

Books  for  seamen  and  boatmen. 

The  distribution  among  these  men  is  still  on  the 
increase.  Besides  the  distributions  made  by  the  N. 
York  city  and  other  local  Bible  societies,  the  board 
have  made  grants  for  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Baltimore, 
Sydney  in  South  Wales,  Hong  Kong  in  China,  and 
other  places.  For  emigrants  various  grants  have 
also  been  made — and  860  copies  for  the  soldiers  in 
forts  and  on  the  frontiers. 

Among  the  speakers  were  the  rev.  Dr.  Vermilye, 
of  the  Dutch  church;  rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  Olin,  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Universi- 
ty, Connecticut;  rev.  Mr.  Johns,  of  Baltimore,  and 
several  others. 

The  meeting  was  long — and  several  gentlemen 
who  were  prepared  to  speak  abstained. 

The  resolutions  offered  were  all  passed,  and  then 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Grant  of  books  abroad. 

These  have  been  made  for  Texas,  Canada,  Hayti, 
Cuba,  Honduras,  Rio  Grande,  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
Santa  Cruz.  To  the  latter  place  have  been  sent 
500  Bibles  and  1,000  Testaments,  at  the  request  of 
rev.  Dr.  McElroy,  of  New  York.  These  books  are 
for  young  slaves  in  part,  who  are  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  for  four  years  from  tbeir  fifth  year, 
and  in  part  for  adults  who  attend  Sunday  school. 

English  Bibles  have  been  sent,  on  request,  to  Lo- 
diana,  North  India,  and  to  Ceylon,  South  India,  for 
the  use  of  native  pupils,  who  have  learned  or  are 
learning  the  English  tongue.  Similar  grants  have 
been  made  the  former  year  for  Madras.  May  not 
the  English  yet  become  the  tongue  of  India! 

Grants  of  money. 

These  have  amounted  in  all  to  about  $18,000; 
namely,  the  Levant,  including  Greece,  Syria,  &c. 
$5,000;  F ranee  and  Switzerland,  $700;  Russia  $1,000 
Madura,  $500;  Ceylon,  $2,000;  Northern  India; 
$3,000;  Madras,  $3,000,  &c.  The  report  will  give 
more  minute  details;  as  well  as  an  account  of  the 
scriptures  published  abroad  at  the  society’s  expense. 
The  above  grants  do  not  meet  one  half  of  the  appli- 
cations before  the  board.  Some  measures  more  ef- 
fectual must  be  adopted  for  meeting  these  wants  the 
coming  year.  We  have  sent  missionaries  to  the  hea- 
then, they  have  translated  the  scriptures,  and  taught 
the  people  by  thousands  to  read:  Shall  we,  can  we 

innocently,  now  withold  the  means  necessary  to 
print  the  translations  made? 
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From  the  Madisonian. 

JOHN  M.  BOTTS. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  circumstance 
that  some  papers  have  given  currency  to  the  latest, 
most  improved,  enlarged,  and  illustrated  edition  of 
the  base  fabrications  of  this  notorious  individual. — 
He  is  represented  as  having  charged  the  president 
publicly  in  his  late  electioneering  campaign,  as  hav- 
ing said  to  him  on  the  third  day  of  the  extra  session — 

That  he  meant  to  be  a candidate,  not  only  for  four, 
but  for  eight  years  from  the  4th  March,  ’45,  thus  mak- 
ing the  whole  term  of  his  service  twelve  years;  and  then 

That  the  president  had  offered  him  any  office  in 
his  gift,  provided  he  (Botts)  would  sustain  him  in  his 
aspirations;  and  then 

That  he,  John  Minor  Botts,  from  this  time  ceased 
to  visit  the  president. 

So  far  as  the  first  specification  is  concerned,  we  are 
authorised  to  say,  that  at  the  time  of  which  this  invent- 
ed conversation  of  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  is  said  by 
him  to  have  occurred,  the  president  had  no  intention  of 
being  a candidate  for  the  presidency  in  ’44.  The  presi- 
dent was  only  prevented  from  introducing  an  annun- 
ciation to  this  effect,  in  his  inaugural  address  by  con- 
siderations of  great  public  weight,  and  would  have 
made  it  in  his  second  veto  message,  if  his  then  cabinet 
had  not  urgently  opposed  it,  upon  the  question  being  so- 
lemnly submitted  to  them. 

So  far  as  the  second  specification  is  concerned,  xoe 
are  authorised  to  say,  that  the  president  never  made  to 
Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  any  offer  of  any  office,  of  any 
sort,  or  of  any  character,  at  any  time  or  at  any  place, 
for  any  purpose  or  object  whatever.  And, 

So  far  as  the  third  specification  is  concerned,  we 
are  authorized  to  say,  that  so  far  from  Mr.  John  M. 
Botts  having  ceased  to  visit  the  president  from  and 
after  the  3d  day  of  the  extra  session,  he  repeatedly 
called  at  the  White  House,  until  he  pursued  a course 
which  precluded  the  president  from  having  any  fur- 
ther communication  with  him.  That  transaction  was 
this:  During  the  pendency  before  the  senate  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  bank  bill,  it  was  ascertained  that  Messrs.  Mer- 
rick, Preston,  Rives,  and  Archer,  would  not  sustain 
it  without  the  insertion  of  such  a modification  as 
would  reconcile  it  with  the  constitutional  scruples  of 
the  president,  and  with  their  opposition  it  stood  in  a 
minority.  At  this  juncture  of  affairs  Mr.  John  Minor 
Botts  called  upon  the  president,  with  a paper  pur- 
porting to  be  such  amendment,  which  he  said  had  been 
drawn  up  by  himself,  and  thought  would  remove  all 
difficulties  upon  the  subject  of  a bank.  After  exact- 
ing from  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  the  positive  assurance 
that  if  the  amendment  did  not  meet  his  approbation 
tt  should  be  destroyed  and  never  more  heard  of,  the 
president  took  it  and  examined  it  and  instantaneously 
rejected  it,  with  the  emphatic  declaration  that  he 
would  inevitably  veto  any  bill  containing  such  a clause. 
Whereupon,  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  reiterated  his 
promise  to  destroy  it  and  retired.  The  president 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  a few  days  after- 
wards, when  the  whig  press  was  filled  with  lauda- 
tions of  Mr.  Botts  for  having  fallen  upon  this  very 
expedient;  and  Mr.  Clay  subsequently,  offered  it  in 
the  senate  chamber,  substantially,  if  not  literally,  as 
an  amendment  to  his  bill!  The  treachery  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts  became  so 
apparent,  that  the  president  ever  afterwards  refused 
to  hold  any  intercourse  with  him  either  by  word  or 
in  writing. 

The  charges  of  Mr.  Botts  remind  us  of  one  which 
he  made  against  the  president  at  an  early  period  of 
the  contest  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  the  ultra  whigs. 
The  hon.  gentleman  (?)  then  staled  that,  while  Mr. 
Tyler  was  at  Brown’s  Hotel  acting  as  president  of 
the.  senate,  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  General 
Harrison,  he  waited  upon  Mr.  Tyler  at  his  rooms  in 
company  with  another  gentleman,  and  Mr.  Tyler 
did  then  and  there  to  them  declare  himself  in  favor 
of  a Bank  of  the  United  States.  We  have  never,  by 
authority,  denied  this  charge  before — but  we  are  now 
authorized  to  3ay,  that  Mr.  Botts,  in  making  such  a de- 
claration, affirmed  what  was  false  in  every  particular. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Whig,  and  through  them  to  all  others 
who  may  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

The  above  article,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Madisonian  the  official  organ  of  Mr.  John  Tyler, 
and  which  has  just  come  to  my  notice  through  the 
‘Richmond  Star,’  having  been  published  by  the  au- 
thority of,  if  not  written  by,  the  individual  who  oc- 
cupies the  elevated  post  of  acting  president  of  the 
United  States,  would,  from  the  position  he  occupies, 
seem  to  demand  such  attention  at  my  hands,  as  I 
would  neither  pay  to  him  as  a man,  nor  to  the  chan- 
nel through  which  his  communication  is  made. 

In  the  reply  which  1 am  about  to  make,  I shall 
confine  myself  to  a simple  statement  of  facts,  avoid- 
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ing-as  far  as  I can  every  thing  like  vituperation  and 
abuse,  beyond  that  which  may  be  embodied  in  the 
simple  expression  of  my  reason  for  it,  which  is,  that 
I have  long  since  held  him,  as  nineteen-twentieths 
of  his  countrymen  hold  him,  indeed  all  but  his  pur- 
chased parasites,  and  hired  stipendiaries,  as  too  de- 
graded and  contemptible,  and  sunk  too  low,  in  all 
the  attributes  that  adorn  the  character  of  a gentle- 
man to  entitle  him  to  rise  to  the  dignity  of  abuse — for 
I am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  high  station 
can  confer  either  dignity,  respectability  or  credibility 
on  an  unworthy  man.  But  I am  not  a little  gratified 
that  the  opportunity  has  at  length  been  afforded  by 
this  hard  wrung  and  reluctant  denial,  to  make  known 
to  my  friends  throughout  the  country,  the  occasion 
and  the  cause  of  my  first  denunciation  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives,  as  a 
traitor  to  his  party  and  his  country,  and  of  entertain- 
ing a design  to  crush  the  power  of  the  whigs,  who 
had  elevated  him  to  office,  and  to  build  up  a party 
for  himself  upon  its  ruins — but  for  a timely  exposure 
of  which,  the  consequences  would  be  difficult  now 
to  estimate. 

By  this  statement,  a question  of  veracity  is  raised 
between  Mr.  John  Tyler  and  myself,  the  result  of 
which  I cannot  dread,  where  we  are  both  known.  In 
the  language  of  the  Star,  I trust,  that  "In  this  country, 
between  John  Tyler  and  John  M.  Bolts,  especially  here, 
where  both  are  best  known,  something  more  than  Mr. 
John  Tyler's  word  will  be  wanting  against  the  word  of 
Mr.  Botts."  When  the  day  shall  arrive  that  one  half, 
if  not  three-fourths  of  an  American  congress  shall  be 
prepared  to  testify,  upon  oath,  that  they  believe  me 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  wilful  and  deliberate 
falsehoods  in  various  instances! — when  such  false- 
hoods shall  have  been  established  upon  me  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  such  men  as  Thomas  Ewing, 
John  Bell,  John  J.  Crittenden,  George  E.  Badger, 
Francis  Granger,  John  McPherson  Berrien,  and  John 
Sergeant! — finally,  when  it  shall  have  been  charged 
upon  me  by  the  most  eminent  and  honorable  mem- 
bers of  bar,  and  made  a matter  of  record — that  I have 
obtained,  by  fraud,  a bond  from  an  idiot  ward,  and 
that  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  the  high  court  of 
Chancery  of  Virginia,  and  I shall  be  perpetually  en- 
joined and  restrained  from  ever  realizing  the  amount 
of  the  bond,  thus  fraudulently  obtained  from  the  es- 
tate of  a confiding  and  unfortunate  friend,  who  had 
looked  up  to  me  as  his  friend  and  second  father,* 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  shrink  from 
such  a controversy; — but  until  then,  (for  1 cannot 
recognize  any  equality  between  the  word  of  Mr.  John 
Tyler  and  myself  before)  let  not  the  hand  that  has 
been  tainted  and  stained  with  corruption  and  fraud — 
let  not  the  lips  that  have  been  polluted  with  falsehood, 
or  the  heart  that  has  been  damned  with  treachery  as 
base  as  that  of  fallen  angel,  or  hell  itself — be  credit- 
ed in  any  assault  that  he  may  make  on  my  character 
or  veracity. 

But  while  the  conversation  which  I am  now  about 
to  give  in  full  detail  occurred,  (as  was  not  only  nat- 
ural, but  certain  to  have  happened,)  in  the  absence 
of  all  witnesses,  yet  1 will  give  such  circumstantial 
and  corroberative  evidence  of  its  truth,  as  will  not 
fail  to  remove  every  remnant  of  doubt,  upon  the  mind 
of  every  candid  and  disinterested  reader,  no  matter 
to  what  party  he  may  belong. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  the  third  day  of  the  extra 
session  of  congress,  that  I visited  Mr.  Tyler  on  bu- 
siness that  had  been  entrusted  to  my  charge,  by  some 
of  my  constituents,  when  the  following  conversation 
took  place,  the  substance  of  which  he  now  so  em- 
phatically denies:  and  as  I mean  to  affix  my  affida- 
vit to  it,  I shall  give  entirely  and  in  full,  verbatim  el 
literatim  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect  it,  (and  I be- 
lieve I can  repeat  it  precisely  as  it  occurred,)  and 
this  w ill  plead  my  apology  for  the  introduction  of 
language,  which  I confess  was  neither  becoming  to  Mr. 
Tyler  nor  myself,  and  still  less  proper  for  the  public 
prints — however  as  it  was  used  I must  repeat  it  here: 

After  getting  through  the  business  which  carried 
me  there,  Mr.  Tyler  said: 

“Well,  Botts,  1 understand  you  have  been  denounc- 
ing my  message;”  to  which  I replied, 

“No,  Mr.  Tyler,  I have  said  nothing  about  your 
message  that  deserves  to  be  characterized  as  denun- 
ciation, though  I am  sorry  to  find  you  have  already 
established  a back  stair  influence  here  to  communi- 
cate every  whisper  that  may  be  made.  I'll  tell  you 
candidly  what  I did  say  of  the  message,  when  asked 
my  opinion  of  it:  1 said,  it  was  a slip  slop,  milk  and 
water  affair,  and  not  such  as  I had  expected  or  desir- 
ed to  see.” 

Mr.  Tyler,  said  with  some  animation,  but  good 
humoredly;  “Well,  God  damn  it,  what  did  you  expect 
or  wish?” 

*8ee  record  in  Chancery  Couri  Office  at  Richmond,  in 
the  suit  of  Blakey  vs.  Tyler,  a copy  ot  which  has  been  in 
my  possession  since  last  tall,  when,  lor  the  first  time,  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  circumstances. 


“Well,  sir,”  said  I,  “I  would  have  had  you  to  have 
recommended  a Bank  of  the  United  States,  flat  footed 
and  in  the  most  unqualified  terms.” 

“Now,  by  God,”  said  Mr.  Tyler,  “that  shews  how 
damned  hard  you  are  to  please.  I have  submitted 
to  your  consideration  three  plans:  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  Bank  System,  and  the  Sub- 
Treasury;  and  have  told  you  to  take  your  choice,  and 
I would  be  satisfied  with  either. ”f 
• But,”  said  I,  “Mr.  Tyler,  didn’t  you  know  that 
a whig  congress  would  take  neither  the  State  Bank 
System  nor  the  Sub-Treasury?” 

“Certainly  I did,”  said  he,  “and  therefore  you 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied.” 

“Well,”  I answered.  “I  should  have  preferred  that 
you  should  have  recommended  a Bank  of  the  United 
States  outright,  and  let  congress  have  come  to  your 
aid,  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  upon  the  ques- 
tion, instead  of  saying  that  each  had  been  condemn- 
ed in  its  turn;  and  we  should  then  have  escaped  the 
taunt  we  now  meet  with  from  our  opponenls-f-that 
we  have  a whig  president  that  dare  not  recommend 
a bank.  But,”  I continued,  “there  was  another  ob- 
jection I had  to  your  message:  I would  have  had  you 
to  recommend  the  distribution  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  without  qualification.” 

“And  so  I have,”  said  he. 

“Oh  no,”  I said,  “you  have  attached  a proviso, 
that  the  duties  to  be  levied  should’nt  exceed  those 
contemplated  by  the  act  1833,  which  you  know  they 
are  obliged  to  do,  in  order  to  raise  enough  revenue 
for  the  support  of  government.” 

“There  it  is  again,”  “said  he,  “why  by  God,  sir, 
you  dorit  understand  the  compromise  act,”  and  step- 
ping off  to  his  table,  he  brought  the  volume  of  laws 
containing  the  compromise  act,  and  read  from  it  the 
passage  which  declare  that  nothing  herein  contain 
ed  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
any  act  prior  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  1842,  in  the 
contingency  either  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  reve- 
nue, altering  the  rates  of  duties,  &c., — so  as  to  ad- 
just the  revenue  to  suit  either  contingencies. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “sir,  has’nt  the  contingency  aris- 
en? is  there  not  a deficiency  in  the  revenue?  and 
what  is  there  in  this  act  to  prevent  you  from  raising 
the  duties  to  20,  30,  40,  50  or  100  per  cent,  if  it 
shall  be  necessary  ‘without  violating  its  provisions?” 
“Well,”  said  I,  “Mr.  Tyler,  if  this  be  yourconstruc- 
tion  of  that  act,  why  did  you  say  anything  about  the 
‘duties  contemplated  by  it,’  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  distribution?”  “Oh,”  said  he,  “you  know 
what  a certain  portion  of  the  country  think  of  the 
compromise  act,  and  it  is  well  enough  to  humor 
them.” 

And  for  this' it  was  that  I denounced  his  Pharisai- 
cal and  hypocritical  cant  about  the  compromise  act 
when  he  vetoed  the  tariff  bill  because  it  violated,  as 
he  said,  its  provisions,  and  therefore  required  us  to 
give  up  the  distribution  clause.  At  this  point  there 
was  a slight  pause  in  the  conversation,  when  I said, 
Tyler,  there  is  one  piece  of  advice  I want  to  give 
you,  and  as  you  have  invited  me  to  talk  freely  with 
you,  I shall  do  so.  You  are  a poor  man,  and  will 
feel  it  more  sensibly  when  you  retire  from  your  pre- 
sent situation,  than  you  have  ever  done  before — you 
will  find  it  necessary  to  live  and  entertain  in  a style 
different  from  what  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
and  unless  you  provide  the  means  now,  you  will  be 
placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 

You  ought  to  lay  up  from  your  salary  §15,000  a 
year,  which  in  4 years  will  give  you  $60,000,  and 
that  in  Williamsburgh  will  be  a fine  estate,  upon 
which  you  can  live  after  the  payment  of  all  your 
debts,  as  will  become  your  station. 

“Botts,”  said  he,  “why  confine  me  to  four  years?" 
“Why  confine  you  to  what,"  said  I with  surprise. 
“Yes,  why  confine  me  to  four  years?  Why  not 
tioelve?  I am  now  only  finishing  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  General  Harrison,  and  if  I can  make  my 
administration  popular,  why  should  1 not  be  entitled 
to  an  election  on  my  own  account,  and  then  if  I 
could  make  myself  acceptable  to  the  people,  why 
should  1 not  serve  out  my  own  eight  years,  as  others 
have  done  before.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Tyler,”  I answered,  “you  forget  the 
one  term  principle."  “No,”  said  he,  “if  every  body 
else  would  be  bound  by  the  one  term  principle,  so 
would  I;  but  nobody  else  is,  and  why  should  I be?” 
“Mr.  Tyler,”  said  I,  “let  me  entreat  you,  even  in 
jest,  never  to  talk  in  this  way  to  any  body  else.” 

This  having  been  said,  apparently  half  in  jest  and 
half  in  earnest,  I was  doubtful  how  he  intended  it, 
until  in  a more  serious  tone  he  resumed: 

“Now,  Botts,  dont  you  go  off  half  cocked,  and  op- 
pose my  administration — I had  rather  any  man  in 

t N ote. — The  language  of  his  message  is — “To  you 
then,  who  have  come  more  directly  from  die  body  of  our 
common  constituents,  I submit  the  entire  question  as 
beet  qualified  to  give  a full  exposition  of  their  wishes  and 
opinions.” 


congress  should  oppose  my  administration  than  you 
— I am  under  greater  obligations  to  you  than  any  body 
else,  and  there  is  no  man  whose  interest  I should 
take  greater  pleasure  in  promoting  than  yours. — 
Now,  sir,  I have  a cabinet  around  me  not  of  my  own 
selection;  this  is  General  Harrison’s  cabinet,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  long  I can  live  in  harmony  with 
them.  I dont  know  how  soon  I may  have  to  call 
around  me  a political  family  of  my  own  choice;  and 
when  I do,  where  should  I look  so  soon  as  to  my  old 
friends,  from  my  oivn  doors,"  extending  both  hands  to- 
wards me. 

Said  I,  “Mr.  Tyler,  it  is  time  you  and  I had  come 
to  an  understanding:  You  say  you  had  rather  any 
man  in  congress  should  oppose  your  administration 
than  I.  Now.  sir,  let  me  say  to  you,  if  it  is  your 
purpose  to  act  with  strict  fidelity  to  that  great  whig 
party  to  which  I am  and  ever  have  been  attached  on 
principle,  and  which  brought  you  into  power;  if  it 
is  your  purpose  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  those  mea- 
sures of  relief,  which  we  have  promised  to  the  coun- 
try— you  shall  never  want  a supporter  on  that  floor 
while  I am  there  and  able  to  render  you  assistance — 
but,  by  G — d,  Mr.  Tyler,  if  it  is  your  purpose  to  be- 
tray that  party,  and  defeat  their  measures;  if  it  is 
your  purpose  to  break  them  down  and  set  up  a party 
for  yourself — I’ll  be  damned  if  ever  you  did  sec  a 
more  violent  and  bitter  opponent  than  you  will  find 
in  me:  and  as  for  office,  to  which  you  have  alluded, 
let  me  say  to  you,  that  there  is  not  an  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  executive  that  I desire  to  hold,  and  not 
one  that  I would  consent  to  accept,  if  it  were  to  be 
attended  with  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  my  political 
integrity,  or  of  the  confidence  of  my  constituents.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  he,  “we  wont  talk  anymore 
about  this  now — come  take  off  your  hat  and  stay 
and  dine  with  me.”  I tried  to  excuse  myself;  he  in- 
sisted, took  my  hat  and  umbrella  from  me;  and  I 
staid,  and  broke  bread  that  day  with  him  for  the  last 
time  in  his  own  house. 

Now  for  the  circumstantial  and  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  this  whole  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  if  there  be  any  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  who,  from  an  ignorance  of 
my  character,  can  believe  me  capable  of  fabricat- 
ing such  a statement  as  this  to  accomplish  any  sel- 
fish or  interested  motive,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
judicing the  public  mind  against  Mr.  Tyler — none 
can  suppose  that  I had  any  such  design  at  the  time 
this  conversation  is  said  to  have  taken  place;  for  I 
was,  at  that  time,  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friend- 
ship and  closest  confidence  with  him — anxious  by 
every  honorable  means  to  advance  hl3  views,  re- 
joicing in  his  success,  and  buoyant  with  hopes  of 
prosperity  to  the  country,  resulting  from  what  I sup- 
posed would  be  the  policy  of  his  administration. 

What  object  could  I have  had  at  that  time,  what 
purpose  could  1 have  subserved  in  trumping  up  such 
a tale  as  this  against  one,  for  my  too  ardent  support 
of  whom,  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  for  a seat 
in  the  senate,  I had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some 
of  my  best  friends,  and  alienated  the  affections  of 
some  of  the  best  whigs  in  the  state;  and  to  whom, 
because  I believed  him  to  be  an  honest  and  ill-treat- 
ed man,  I had  adhered  with  a'constancy,  tenacity, 
and  zeal  worthy  of  a better  cause  and  a better  man. 
And  yet  such  was  the  impression  made  on  my 
mind  by  the  interview  held  that  day  with  Mr.  Tyler, 
as  to  his  ultimate  purpose  to  run  for  a second  and 
third  term,  which  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  destruction  of  the  whig  party,  that  I mentioned 
the  conversation  to  several  of  my  intimate  friends  ‘ 
on  the  same  night  of  the  day  on  which  it  occurred. 

At  that  time  the  hon.  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  and  the 
hon.  Roger  L.  Gamble,  and  myself,  formed  a mess, 
and  to  each  of  them  l mention,  in  confidence,  what 
had  transpired  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself,  and 
expressed  my  apprehension  of  the  result.  On  a sub- 
sequent and  perhaps  to  some  of  them  as  early  as  the 
next  day,  I mentioned  it  confidentially  to  my  friends 
the  hon.  Willie  P.  Mangum,  Jno.  J.  Crittenden,  and 
I think  the  hon.  Wm.  S.  Archer,  with  all  of  whom  I 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  familiar  intimacy,  besides 
one  or  two  of  my  colleagues.  To  Mr.  Clay — I be- 
lieve 1 never  mentioned  it,  either  until  the  veto  mes- 
sage was  sent  in,  or  until  it  was  ascertained  with 
certainty  that  it  was  to  come,  when  I put  him  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Tyler’s  views  of  a twelve  years  term, 
that  he  might  be  on  his  guard. 

I have  not  time,  before  I feel  it  necessary  to  an- 
swer this  “by  authority”  attack  on  my  veracity,  to 
write  to  all  or  any  of  the  gentlemen  above  referred 
to,  but  if  any  one  of  them  do  not  recollect  to  have 
heard  of  this  conversation  substantially,  if  not  ver- 
batim, as  I have  related  it  above,  I wish  him  to  con- 
tradict it  publicly.  1 would  prefer  that  they  should 
corroborate  this  statement,  if  their  recollections  ac- 
cord with  mine — but  knowing  the  reluctance  with 
which  many  gentlemen  appear  in  these  newspaper 
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controveries,  I will  only  ask  (if  they  object  to  the 
other  course),  that  they  will  contradict  this  whole 
statement  if  they  did  not  hear  of  it  long  prior  to  any 
rupture  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself. 

This  is  the  conversation  which  was  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Philadelphia,  last  fall,  in  a public 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  An  imper- 
fect account  of  which  had  reached  Mr.  Gibbons, 
who  is  a stranger  to  me,  and  which  lead  to  a cor- 
respondence at  that  time,  when  Mr.  Tyler  was  in- 
vited to  authorise  a publication  of  the  whole  con- 
versation which  the  Madisonian  declined  (I  sup- 
pose by  authority)  to  give.  And  which  was  refer- 
red to  in  the  late  canvass  only  at  its  close,  after  it 
had  been  mentioned  repeatedly  by  my  competitor, 
somewhat  in  a spirit  of  rebuke,  that  I had  fallen  out 
and  quarrelled  with  men  in  power,  [a  charge  from 
which  I entirely  exonerated  him],  because  it  became 
proper  in  my  own  vindication,  to  shew  that,  if  I had 
quarrelled  with  men  in  ■power , it  was  because  I had 
found  men  in  power  profligate  and  corrupt,  and  un- 
worthy of  my  confidence  or  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  to  show  thht  I could  have 
had  no  personal  or  selfish  object  in  quarrelling  with 
patronage,  honor,  emolument  and  reward,  all  of  which 
attached  to  men  in  power,  and  to  show  that  if  I did 
quarrel  with  power,  it  was  because  I preferred  a sa- 
crifice of  my  personal  advancement  to  a surrender 
of  my  representative  duty  and  fidelity. 

I might  also  here  advert  to  several  passages  to  be 
found  in  my  speech  on  the  veto,  delivered  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  at  the  extra  session  of  1841 , 
in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  conversation,  as 
furnishing  me  witty  a knowledge  of  his  treachery,  and 
design  to  run  for  another  term — and  in  my  letter 
“ To  the  public,"  dated  August  21st,  1841,  in  explana- 
tion of  the  '■‘Coffee  House"  letter, -distinct  allusion  is 
also  made  to  it.  For  example:  after  enumerating  many 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  acts,  to  show  how  far  he  had  commit- 
ted himself  to  whig  policy,  I say — “for  Mr.  Tyler, 
who  had  done  all  this,  to  be  the  first  man  to  throw 
himself  in  the  path  of  his  friends,  and  make  himself 
a stumbling  block,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  hopes,  the 
entreaties,  the  demands  of  a nation’s  happiness  and 
weal,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  own  personal  po- 
pularity, did  betray  a degree  of  perfidy,  that  filled  me  ivith 
indignation  and  disgust .” 

“If  Mr.  Tyler  chooses  to  call  for  the  reasons  that 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  his  object, 
he  can  have  them.  I am  now  at  liberty  to  state  them 
all.” 

And  again,  I remark  in  that  letter,  “If  high  official 
station  had  been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  I might  have  be- 
trayed my  party  and  my  fiends,  and  given  in  my  adhe- 
sion to  Mr.  Tyler's  re-election,  and  sustained  him  in  his 
desertion."  Who  can  honestly  doubt  that  1 referred 
at  that  time  to  this  very  conversation?  And  may  not 
the  question  be  asked,  with  some  propriety,  if  there 
was  no  foundation  for  such  remarks,  why  the  official 
organ  was  not  then,  as  now,  authorised  to  pronounce 
it  false? 

But  a single  extract  from  a speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Tyler  in  1834,  on  the  removal  of  the  deposites, 
may  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  to  the  principle 
and  motive  that  actuates  the  man  in  his  assault  on 
me;  in  speaking  of  the  abuse  of  power  on  the  part 
of  the  executive,  and  the  errors  of  an  administration, 
he  says — 

“To  render  inaudible  the  voices  of  those  who  call 
into  question  his  conduct,  and  complain  of  violated 
lav/,  they  are  assailed  in  their  turn;  and  when  ar- 
gument fails,  the  war  of  appellatives  begins.  They 
are  called  alarmists  and  agitators,  and  are  charged 
with  being  actuated  by  unholy  motives.  These  ex- 
pedients but  two  often  succeed,  and  errors  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  come  to  be  ratified,  which  but 
too  frequently  destroy  the  very  foundations  of  free 
government.” 

And  here  he  carries  out  the  principle  himself — to 
render  inaudible  my  voice  for  complaining  of  his  con- 
duct and  violated  law,  he  assails  me  in  turn,  and 
when  argument  fails  him,  he  begins  the  war  of  ap- 
pellatives— but  for  once  at  least  the  expedient  will 
not  succeed,  nor  will  the  errors  of  his  administra- 
tion be  ratified — for  I question  if  his  word  would  be 
taken  on  oath  by  any  intelligent  grand  jury  in  his 
native  state. 

On  the  same  day,  and  during  the  same  conversa- 
tion, I was  further  informed  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  views  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Clay  as  his  successor,  by  an  invita- 
tion to  unite  with  him  in  making  Mr.  Webster  the 
“ strong  man  of  the  south ” for  the  presidency — he  is  the 
man,  said  he,  for  us;  and  if  you  will  unite  with  me, 
we  can  make  him  the  popular  man  with  all  our  south- 
ern people;  to  whieh  1 replied  that  I should  be  glad 
to  see  many  of  the  prejudices  then  existing  in  the 
southern  country  against  Mr.  Webster  removed,  and 
should  like  to  see  him  president,  but  all  in  good  time, 
Mr.  Tyler!  his  time  has  not  yet  come — there  is  one 
before  him  with  far  higher  and  stronger  claims  on  the 


south  and  the  whole  country — and  Mr.  Webster  must 
wait  his  time. 

This  part  of  our  conversation  I do  not  think  I even 
to  this  day  have  mentioned  to  Mr.  Clay,  though  I may 
have  done  it:  if  I have,  it  was  not  till  after  an  irre- 
parable breach  had  been  made  between  them  from 
other  causes — but  it  will  serve  to  show  that  at  that 
early  period,  he  had  fixed  in  his  mind  a determined 
opposition  to  Mr.  Clay,  which  he  has  since  attempt- 
ed to  ascribe  to  subsequent  causes,  growing  out  of 
what  he  called  Mr.  Clay’s  attempt  at  dictation  to 
him,  when  Mr.  Clay  and  the  whole  whig  party  in 
congress  yielded  to  him,  what  I trust  will  never 
again  be  yielded  to  any  officer  in  the  executive 
chair. 

The  Madisonian  is  right  in  one  particular,  where 
he  says  I did  not  cease  to  visit  Mr.  Tyler  after  this 
interview — nor  did  I ever  say  otherwise — my  expres- 
sion in  the  discussion  referred  to,  was  that  I never 
broke  bread  with  him  after  that — and  I might  have 
added  that  I was  never  asked;  for  Mr.  Tyler  had 
found  on  that  day  that  I was  not  made  of  penetra- 
ble stuff,  and  did  not  suit  his  purposes — but  I did 
continue  to  visit  him,  and  did  all  in  my  power  to 
keep  him  in  the  path  of  rectitude  and  honor,  and  I 
doubt  not,  he  has  often  since  in  his  moments  of  re- 
flection cursed  himself  for  not  taking  some  of  the 
wholesome  advice  I then  gave  him;  but  when  I 
found  all  my  efforts  unavailing,  and  that  other 
counsels  had  prevailed,  which  must  plunge  him  into 
destruction  and  the  country  into  ruin — I then  ceased 
my  visits,  and  when  at  last  I was  reluctant  to  look 
upon  his  treacherous  visage,  I made  a last  effort,  by 
a letter  which  was  long  since  published  in  connexion 
with  my  speech  on  the  veto,  in  which  I warned  him 
of  all  that  has  been  realised  by  the  course  he  has 
pursued. 

As  for  the  statement  of  the  Madisonian  “by  autho- 
rity” that  he  refused  to  hold  any  communication  with 
me  on  account  of  “my  treachery ” — there  is  too  much 
of  stuff  and  balderish  in  it  to  merit  a reply. 

Let  that  go  for  what  it  is  worth!  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I should  go  into  a history  of  the  amend- 
ment subsequently  offered  by  Mr.  Clay  to  the  bank 
bill,  of  which  he  complains — a part  of  the  statement 
is  true,  a part  utterly  and  entirely  false — it  is  enough 
to  say  that  Mr.  Clay  had  never  seen  it  at  the  time  I 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  was  opposed  to  it 
when  he  did  see  it  at  first — and  at  last  yielded  to  his 
high  sense  of  patriotism,  in  offering  it  to  the  senate, 
from  a persuasion,  not  (derived  from  me)  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  that  without 
it,  it  could  not  pass  the  senate;  and  I can  say  with 
an  upright  conscience,  that  so  far  from  that  amend- 
ment being  adopted  with  a view  of  embarrassing  Mr. 
Tyler,  that  I had  every  reason  to  believe,  as  had  Mr. 
Clay,  that  if  adopted  the  bill  would  receive  his  sig- 
nature. 

In  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  arti- 
cle, it  is  false  that  I ever  made  any  such  assertion. — 
I do  not  know  to  what  particular  occasion  he  alludes, 
when  he  asserts  that  I made  the  statement  there  as- 
cribed to  me — but  1 recollect  the  conversation  at  his 
rooms,  at  Brown’s  hotel  very  well,  and  I imagine 
whatever  I have  said  heretofore  will  be  found  to  cor- 
respond with  what  I am  now  about  to  say. 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  March  ’41,  Mr.  Tyler 
and  myself  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and  talked  more 
than  half  the  night  on  various  subjects,  public  and 
private — among  those  subjects  of  a public  nature  was 
the  establishment  of  a National  Bank.  There  was 
strong  reason  then  to  apprehend  that  there  would  be 
a tie  in  the  senate  on  that  question,  which  we  both 
deprecated:  But  said  l,  “Tyler,  it  will  afford  you  a 

glorious  opportunity  to  immortalize  your  name  if  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  so  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  should  be  carried  by 
your  casting  vole;  it  will  lay  the  nation  under  a 
weight  of  obligation  that  will  never  be  forgotten:” 
To  which  he  replied,  “that  it  was  a responsibility  he 
did  not  covet — that  he  would  rather  avoid  it;  but  if  it 
did  come  to  that,  they  should  find  that  he  was  capa- 
ble, as  a national  representative,  of  makinga  sacrifice, 
or  of  yielding  all  his  former  opinions  expressed  as  a 
representative  of  Virginia.” 

On  the  next  morning,  a number  of  gentlemen  call- 
ed and  some  of  them  introduced  the  subject  of  a 
bank,  as  I supposed,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  Mr.  Tyler,  if  he  should  have 
to  decide  the  question  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate — and  I remarked  to  them:  “You  need  not  in- 
dulge any  fears  on  that  subject;  Tyler  will  do  what 
is  right;  he’ll  vote  for  a bank.”  “Come,”  said  Mr. 
Tyler,  “don’t  you  commit  me  too  far  on  that  subject, 
Botts.”  “Why,”  said  I,  “I  can’t  commit  you  any 
farther  than  you  have  already  committed  yourself  fifty 
times  over.” 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Tyler,  “I’ll  tell  you 
this  much — if  I am  called  on  to  give  the  vote,  I will 
give  it  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  opinion 


that  I may  at  any  former  period  have  entertained  or 
expressed  while  a representative  of  Virginia.  I am 
now  a national  representative,  and  will  not  allow  old 
opinions  to  have  any  influence  on  my  present  course” 
— all  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  and  I do  not  believe  there 
was  a man  present  (who  believed  Mr.  Tyler  trust- 
worthy) that  left  the  roorn  with  a doubt  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  bill  if  he  had  to  vote  at  all. 

In  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  article  which 
asserts  Mr.  Tyler’s  intention  to  have  introduced  in 
his  second  veto  message,  an  annunciation  of  his  in- 
tention not  to  be  a candidate  for  a second  term,  from 
which  he  was  only  prevented  by  the  urgent  opposi- 
tion of  his  cabinet — I have  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
and  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark,  that 
Mr.  Ewing  has  stamped  the  statement  with  falsehood 
already. 

The  following  are  extracts  taken  from  Mr.  Ewing’s 
letter  of  the  6th  Dec.  last. 

“I  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  accompany  the  veto 
with  the  proposed  declaration,  as  there  appeared  to  me 
no  connexion  between  the  two  subjects. 

#*#.**#*#* 

For  him  at  that  time  and  under  these  circumstances, 
to  declare  solemnly  in  a public  paper  that  he  would 
or  would  not  be  a candidate  for  re-election,  would  as 
I thought,  make  him  the  subject  of  public  ridicule  and 
contempt,  as  he  already  was  of  public  indignation.  My 
advice  therefore  was  given  seriously  and  in  good  faith, 
though  I did  not  for  a moment  believe  his  proposition  was 
so — no  more  than  I believed  as  a fact  his  statement, 
that  he  had  penned  such  a declaration  for  insertion 
in  his  inaugural.” 

It  appears  then  that  Mr.  Ewing  simply  advised  him 
not  to  made  a ridiculous  ass.  of  himself,  and  this  he 
construes  into  a formal  cabinet  consultation  and  ad- 
vice, which  alone  prevented  him  from  declining  a re- 
election  at  the  time. 

But  if  he  had  submitted  such  a proposition,  subse- 
quent events  justify  Mr.  Ewing  in  his  conclusion, 
that  it  was  not  made  in  good  faith,  and  that  its  only 
purpose  was  to  ascertain  who  were  for  his  re-elec- 
tion and  who  against  it,  that  he  might  have  retained 
the  one,  and  have  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the 
other. 

During  the  same,  or  perhaps  it  might  have  been  in 
a subsequent  conversation,  and  of  this  I will  not  be 
certain,  he  remarked  that  while  Providence  had  al- 
ways watched  over  this  country  with  peculiar  care, 
its  hand  had  never  been  so  visible  as  in  the  death  of 
Gen.  Harrison — for  if  he  had  lived  he  could  never 
have  carried  it  through  the  storm  that  was  rising — 
indeed,  said  he,  1 am  the  only  man  that  can  adminis- 
ter it,  for  my  popularity  in  the  north  on  account  of 
my  vote  against  the  Force  Bill,  and  my  general  ac- 
quiescence in  the  views  of  the  south  (alluding  to 
bank,  tariff,  &c.)  places  me  in  a situation  to  do  what 
no  other  man  could. 

Well,  said  I,  Mr.  Tyler,  you  are  hopelessly  incu- 
rable. 

“Why,  Botts,”  said  he,  “what  do  you  consider  as 
the  true  test  of  greatness — Is  it  not  success!  and  did 
you  ever  know  me  to  attempt  any  thing  in  which  Idid 
not  succeed”’  Oh,  yes,  I said,  you  attempted  to  be 
made  a senator  a year  or  two  ago,  and  I think  you 
didn’t  succeed  in  that. 

But  who  can  believe  that  a gentleman,  enter- 
taining this  exalted  idea  of  his  transcendent  qualifi- 
cations, did  not  then  intend  to  be  a candidate  for  re- 
electiom1 

And  now  with  this  plain  statement  of  facts,  I turn 
(he  gentleman  over  to  General  Solomon  Van  Rens- 
selaer, of  New  York,  who  has  promised  to  place  his 
veracity  on  a foundation  that  will  put  it  at  least  be- 
yond dispute  hereafter,  until  I can  have  the  pleasure 
of  approaching  him  more  nearly  in  my  represen- 
tative character,  which  1 shall  do  before  the  ad- 
journment of  ttye  next  session  of  congress,  if  the 
laws  of  the  country  are  to  be  any  longer1  observed, 
with  his  pernicious  example  before  us,  when  it  will 
afford  me  much  gratification  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  again.  JNO.  M.  BOTTS. 

May  8th,  1843. 

City  of  Richmond,  to  wit: 

This  day  personally  appeared  before  me,  an  Al- 
derman for  the  city  of  Richmond,  John  Minor  Botts, 
who  made  oath  that  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  communication  are  substantially  and  liter- 
ally true. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  this  9th  day  of  May, 
1843.  James  Evans,  J.  P.  [Seal.] 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  another  infamous  falsehood  emanat- 
ing from  the  palace,  which  I should  not  notice  but 
that  1 am  on  the  subject  and  had  as  well  dispose 
of  it.  The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a let- 
ters written  by  the  Washington  correspondent  and 
published  in  the  “Aurora  and  Union,”  Mr.  Tyler’s 
New  York  Organ,  as  substituted  for  the  Herald. — 
Whether  this  correspondent  from  Washington  is  one 
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of  the  “young  cracklings”  about  the  Palace,  as 
has  been  charged,  or  not,  I do  not  know — but  cer- 
tain it  is,  he  gets  his  information  from  the  White 
House. 

“The  defeated  ‘header,’  John  Minor  Botts,  who 
now  finds  himself  minus  the  votes  to  place  him  again 
in  a position  which  he  so  flagrantly  disgraced,  did 
not  hesitate  in  the  late  election  to  resort  to  every 
dishonorable  means  to  purchase  success.  With  a 
full  knowledge  of  his  political  and  personal  charac- 
ter, of  his  horse  racing  and  jockeying  propensities,  of 
his  jobbing  in  elections,  and  the  like,  I had  not  quite 
supposed  that  one  who  had  occupied  a seat  in  con- 
gress could  descend  to  low  and  palpable  falsehood  to 
further  his  own  ambitious  views,  or  to  injure  the 
cause  of  his  opponents.  In  a speech  recently  made 
by  this  man  Botts,  he  unequivocally  asserted  that 
John  Tyler,  while  vice  president,  had  declared  him- 
self in  favor  of  a Bank  of  the  United  States  to  him 
JB.]  in  an  interview  had  upon  that  subject  in  com- 
pany with  a third  person.  This  statement  1 have 
reason  to  know  is  false  in  every  important  particular. 
The  president  has  not  only  repeatedly  denied  it,  but 
the  third  person  who  was  present,  General  Waddy 
Thompson,  our  minister  at  Mexico,  immediately  af- 
ter this  interview,  communicated  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  his  positive  opinion,  that  if  the 
bank  charter  depended  upon  the  casting  vote  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  that  body,  in  no  event  was  it  to 
be  expected!  I make  this  declaration  upon  no  empty 
rumor.  General  Thompson  has,  I am  informed,  ex- 
plained the  whole  circumstances  under  his  own  sig- 
nature, which  can  be  brought  forward  whenever  the 
friends  of  the  president  deem  it  necessary  to  corro- 
borate the  testimony  already  before  the  public.  This 
is  the  species  of  barefaced  calumny  with  which  our 
executive  has  been  assailed;  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
falsehood  with  which  such  men  as  Botts  would  elec- 
tioneer into  place.  The  fact  is  now  upon  file.  Botts 
has  made  the  assertion,  and  Gen.  Thompson  plainly 
denies  it.  Between  these  two  authorities,  who  will 
hesitate  to  decide?” 

It  is  enough,  I suppose,  for  me  to  say  that  I have 
never  called  Mr.  Thompson’s  name  in  connexion 
with  this  subject,  have  never  thought  of  him,  and 
have  never  had  the  slightest  allusion  to  him — nor  do 
I recollect  ever  to  have  been  present  at  any  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Tyler  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. At  the  conversation,  I refer  to,  at  Brown’s 
Hotel,  there  were  eighteen  or  twenty  gentlemen 
present — but  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  of  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  strangers,  who  had  visited 
Washington  to  attend  the  inauguration.  My  impres- 
sion is,  that  Mr.  Wharton  of  the  Wheeling  Times, 
was  one  of  them,  though  I will  not  say  with  cer- 
tainty, that  he  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  conver- 
sation, as  they  were  constantly  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  room — he  can  speak  for  himself  if  this  should 
meet  his  eye. 

But  let  them  select  witnesses  for  me,  and  send  to 
Mexico  for  them  if  necessary,  and  then  call  on  them 
to  say  whether  they  heard  all  that  I heard,  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  disprove  all  I have  said;  a to- 
lerably strong  game  they  attempt  to  play — but  it  wont 
do,  try  back  gentlemen.  JNO.  M.  BOTTS. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  May  1 9th. 

REPLY  TO  MR.  BOTTS. 

Sirs:  In  an  article  above  the  signature  of  “John 
M.  Botts,’’  which  appeared  in  the  “Richmond  Whig” 
of  the  10th  instant,  and  to  the  truth  of  which  Mr. 
Botts  has  made  solemn  oath,  there  is  a charge  against 
me  of  a serious  character.  Affecting  as  it  does  my 
private,  and  not  my  political  conduct,  1 feel  constrain- 
ed to  notice  it.  In  doing  this,  I disclaim  all  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  a personal  controversy  with  Mr. 
Botts.  If  it  pleases  him  to  continue  a course  of  abuse 
of  me,  in  which  he  has  now  indulged  for  a period  of 
two  years,  while  I may  pity  his  malignity,  1 shall  not 
imitate  his  example.  I propose  nothing  more  than 
to  give  a plain  narrative,  which  the  record  that  Mr. 
Botts  says  he  has  had  in  his  possession  since  last  fall, 
will  either  sustain  or  contradict.  I have  not  the  re- 
cord before  me,  and  have  to  draw  entirely  upon  a 
memory  which  is  not  apt  to  deceive  me. 

The  language  used  by  Mr.  Botts  is  the  following  in 
reference  to  myself:— “When  it  shall  have  been 
charged  upon  me,  by  the  most  eminent  and  honorable 
members  of  the  bar,  and  made  a matter  of  record,  that 
I have  obtained  by  fraud  a bond  from  an  idiot  ward, 
and  that  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  the  high  court 
of  chancery  in  Virginia,  and  l shall  be  perpetually 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  ever  realizing  the 
amount  of  my  bond,  thus  fraudulently  obtained  from 
the  estate  of  a confiding  and  unfortunate  young  friend 
who  looked  up  to  Die  as  his  friend  and  second  father, 
then  it  will  be  lime  enough  for  me  to  shrink  from 
such  a controversy.”  Now,  Mr.  Botts  has  made  re- 
ference to  the  record  in  the  suit  of  Blakey  vs.  Tyler, 
which  he  says  he  has  had  in  his  possession  since  last 


fall,  and  avouches  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, by  way  of  making  it  more  imposing,  under  all 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath.  The  public,  doubtless,  are 
willing  to  believe  all  that  Mr.  Botts  says,  since  he 
has  sworn  to  it,  and  declares  also,  that  what  he  has 
thus  so  solemnly  affirmed,  is  sustained  by  the  record. 
He  has  in  a few  words,  declared  under  oath,  that  “l 
obtained  a bond  by  fraud  of  my  idiot  ward,  a confid- 
ing and  unfortunate  young  friend,  who  looked  up  to 
me  as  second  father,  and  that  bond  thus  obtained, 
was  perpetually  enjoined  by  the  high  court  of  chan- 
cery.” 

Can  you  believe,  sirs,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of 
truth  in  this  statement,  to  which  this  unhappy  man 
has  thus  solemnly  sworn?  I never  was  the  guardian 
of  Lightfoot,  who  is  alluded  to  as  my  idiot  ward. — 
There  was  no  particular  link  of  friendship  to  bind 
me  to  him  or  him  to  me — not  a drop  of  kindred  blood 
in  our  veins  to  my  knowledge  and  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest cause  to  look  upon  me  in  the  light  of  a se- 
cond father.  There  had  not,  in  fact,  been  the  slight- 
est intercourse  between  us  for  some  years  anterior 
to  the  transaction  which  I shall  presently  relate. — 
From  1813,  when  my  father,  who  was  executor  to 
his  father,  and  acted  as  his  guardian,  died,  up  to  1819 
a period  of  six  years,  I do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  him,  and  certainly  held  no  correspondence  with 
him  of  any  sort.  Mr.  George  Blakey,  his  brother- 
in-law  was  his  guardian,  and  I had  nothing  to  do 
with  him  or  his.  I need  not  add  that  no  such 
bond  as  that  above  described  by  Mr.  Botts  been  in 
existence,  all  the  rest  of  his  statement  is  equally 
fabulous — and  yet  that  statement  is  made  under  oath; 
by  a person  who  challenges  the  belief  of  all;  and  j 
that,  too,  with  a record  in  his  possession  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  which  he  avouches  to  sustain  these 
allegations.  I will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  further 
in  reference  to  this.  I raiher  pity  the  man,  who  can 
be  so  far  misled  by  intemperate  passion,  as  to  inter- 
polate sta'emenls  as  facts  into  a transaction,  other- 
wise perfectly  innocent,  in  order  to  injure  another. 
If  I had  obtained  a bond  of  anidiot,  ward,  who  looked 
up  me  to  as  his  scoond  father  by  fraudulent  practices, 
then,  indeed,  should  “1  be  the  wretch  I was  not  born 
to  be.” 

I will  give  to  the  public  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action, which  led  to  the  suit  of  Blakey,  vs.  Tyler,  as 
nearly  as  my  memory  will  enable  me  to  do  it.  If  I 
fall  into  an  error,  my  answer  in  the  case  can  be  rea- 
dily turned  to,  in  order  to  correct  the  inaccuracy. — 
That  suit  originated  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  in 
the  chancery  court  of  Williamsburg,  and  was  trans- 
ferred some  years  afterwards  to  the  chancery  court 
at  Richmond,  where  it  had  lingered  ever  since,  until, 
tired  of  the  contest,  1 compromised  with  some  of  the 
parties,  and  finally  settled  with  others  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  dispute.  It  grew  out  of  the  following  facts: 
In  few  days  after  my  return  from  Washington  in  the 
year  1819,  where  I was  then  serving  as  a member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  from  the  Richmond  dis- 
trict,! was  waited  upon  in  my  character  of  an  attorney 
at  law,  by  Philip  J.  Lightfoot,  then  fully  of  age,  and 
his  faiher-in-law,  William  Hall,  to  consult  with  me 
in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  said  Philip  J.  Light- 
foot. Lightfoot  had  made  a deed  to  Mr.  George 
Blakey,  constituting  him  his  trustee  over  all  his  es- 
tates, by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Mr.  Blakey 
should  receive  5 per  cent  upon  all  sales,  and  by 
which  it  was  further  stipulated  thatLightfoot  should 
forfeit  $60,000 — “not  in  the  nature  of  a penally,  but 
as  stipulated  damages,”  if  he  interfered  in  any  man- 
ner with  the  management  or  control  of  his  property. 
Lightfoot  after  the  execution  of  this  deed,  had  mar- 
ried greatly  below  his  estate,  and  the  just  expecta- 
tion of  his  friends,  the  daughter  of  William  Hall,  a 
small  merchant  in  the  county  of  Charles  city;  and  a 
deed  had  been  obtained  from  him  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  he  conveyed  all  his  property 
in  such  manner  as  was  designed  to  deprive  his  wife 
of  all  interest  in  his  estate,  in  the  event  of  his  death 
and  to  disinherit  any  children  he  might  have  by  his 
marriage.  His  estate,  as  the  times  then  were,  was 
probably  worth  $169,000.  I was  also  informed  that 
he  had  entered  into  a contract  for  the  purchase  of  an 
estate  of  the  late  Jno.  Colgin  for  $20,000,  which 
both  himself  and  Hall  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
be  relieved  from,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  an  ex- 
orbitant price.  Upon  inquiring  into  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  attendant  upon  the  execution  of  these 
various  deeds,  and  which  are  given  somewhat  in  de- 
tail in  my  answer  in  the  case  of  Blakey  vs.  Tyler,  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  be  set  aside; 
or,  that  by  a proper  course  of  proceeding,  Lightfoot 
might  be  repossessed  of  his  estates;  but  that  to  do  so 
would  require  a long  course  of  controversy  in  the 
courts,  and  the  taking  of  great  numbers  of  deposi- 
tions. I was  then  offered  by  Lightfoot  and  Hall  their 
joint  bond  for  $5,000  if  I would  undertake  the  task, 
and  act  in  court  and  out  of  court  as  the  attorney  and 
agent  of  Lightfoot.  I proposed  to  do  so  for  the  rea- 


sons set  forth  in  my  answer  for  a less  sum.  I wa? 
was  the  executor  of  my  father,  who  had  been  the  ex* 
ecutor  of  Lightfoot’s  father,  and  who  was  indebted 
to  Lightfoot  in  a balance  which  was  believed  to 
amount  to  about  $3,500.  I agreed  to  undertake  the 
task  which  they  had  devolved  upon  me  for  that  sum, 
to  which  they  assented,  and  for  which  they  executed 
their  bond. 

I took  measures  at  once  to  place  Lightfoot  in  pos- 
session of  his  property,  which  were  entirely  success- 
ful. But  those  measures  were  immediately  followed 
by  the  institution  of  separate  suits,  as  I anticipated; 
1st,  to  recover  the  $60,000  as  stipulated  damages;  2d, 
an  action  of  detinue  for  the  whole  personality,  and 
3d,  actions  of  ejectment  to  recover  the  real  estates, 
which  were  many.  Mr.  Colgin  also,  1 think,  about 
the  same  time  brought  his  suit  into  chancery  to  en- 
force his  contract.  Here,  then,  was  before  me  oc- 
cupation for  an  ordinary  life  time,  and  nothing  saved 
me  from  the  labour  of  years,  but  the  death  of  Light- 
foot, which  occurred  some  few  months  after.  In  the 
interim  he  was  almost  daily  at  my  house,  asking  and 
receiving  counsel  and  advice.  I was  called  upon  to 
write  his  last  will  into  which,  at  my  suggestion,  he 
introduced  a clause  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
suits  referred  to,  with  the  exception  of  Colgin’s  suit, 
which  I believe,  was  some  years  afterwards  compro- 
mised. The  fact  is  that  the  whole  arrangement  en- 
ured to  the  benefit  of  my  father’s  estate,  to  whose 
creditors  I had  paid  no  inconsiderable  sums  out  of 
my  own  very  limited  resources.  I was  perfectly 
ready,  upon  the  death  of  Lightfoot,  to  have  adjusted 
the  whole  matter  with  Mr.  Christian,  the  executor 
of  Lightfoot,  upon  liberal  terms,  as  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred from  the  answer  of  the  executor;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  objections  made  to  the  bond,  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  estate,  upon  what  I believed  to  be  un- 
tenable grounds,  I brought  suit,  with  the  view  to 
challenge  inquiry  in  the  superior  court  of  Charles 
city,  and  recover  a verdict  and  judgment,  upon  which 
no  execution  was  issued  for  a year  and  a day,  and  unon 
which  no  execution  was  txer  intended  to  be  issued. — 
An  original  chancery  suit,  in  the  nature  of  a bill  of 
discovery  who  brougnt,  to  set  aside  the  judgment, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  has  been  pending  ever 
since,  until  those  interested  under  Mr.  Blakey,  and 
some  others,  agreed  upon  a fair  compromise,  the  ob- 
i ligations  of  which  I have  discharged,  while  with  others 
who  stood  in  a fiduciary  character,  I have  settled  in 
i full,  with  a view  to  put  an  end  to  a controversy,  which 
! seemed  to  be  almost  interminable. 

The  probable  duration  of  Lightfoot’s  suits,  had  he 
lived,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  length  of  this 
single  suit,  and  any  man  may  decide  whether  my 
proposed  compensation  was  unreasonable.  But,  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  was  in  the  place  of  a voluntary  offer 
made  to  me  of  a larger  sum  at  my  own  office,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  practice,  without  any  single 
word  or  suggestion  from  myself,  other  than  I have 
stated  the  voluntary  tender  of  a fee,  not  in  the  torm 
of  money,  but  in  that  of  a bond  made  by  a person 
who  desired  to  be  my  client — a person  whose  capa- 
city to  enter  into  such  bond  was  endorsed  by  his  late 
guardian  and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Blakey,  who  deem- 
ed his  “idiot  ward" — (I  used  Mr.  Botts’ language  with- 
out meaning  to  adopt  it)— capable  of  making  a good 
conveyance  for  his  whole  estate.  1 have  never  been 
able  to  conceive  the  ground  on  which  Chancellor 
Taylor  declared  the  bond  void.  That  decree  was 
pronounced  by  that  judge,  many  years  ago,  when  he 
was  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  and  after  he  had  been  vi- 
sited by  severe  paralysis,  and  his  decision  was  never 
enforced.  As  to  Mr.  Leigh’s  note  of  argument,  which 
Mr.  Botts  states  as  part  of  the  record,  it  slates  the  bond 
to  be  fraudulent  as  any  transaction  is  in  law,  if  against 
law;  although  not  a particle  of  moral  taint  may  be 
connected  with  it.  A bond  at  a horse  race  or  card 
table,  would  probably  fall  under  this  rule,  and  al- 
though fairly  won  and  fairly  executed,  would  be 
avoided  in  a court  of  chancery  as  fraudulent.  Hea- 
ven, however,  forbid  that  any  man  should  be  assailed 
for  moral  obliquity  because  of  the  arguments  of  coun- 
sel. The  difficulty  which  it  seemed  to  me  1 had  to 
encounter  in  the  case,  was  the  statute  of  Virginia, 
as  it  then  was,  limiting  an  attorney’s  fee  to  fifteen 
shillings,  and  wnich  declared  all  bonds  taken  by  an 
attorney  for  certain  suits  in  court  to  be  void,  if  taken 
for  a larger  amount;  and  yet,  no  attorney  of  any 
grade  would  have  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
such  an  undertaking  as  that  with  Lightfoot,  for  a sum 
falling  much  short,  if  at  all,  of  that  lor  which  I.  un- 
dertook. 

Since  this  case  has  been  in  the  courts,  it  has  been 
tried  by  a jury  in  the  county  of  Charles  city,  who 
gave  me  a verdict — called  for  about  twenty  two  years 
in  the  chancery  court,- both  in  Williamsburg  and 
Richmond — must  have  been  extensively  known  in 
all  its  facts,  and  might  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Botts 
for  all  that  time,  if  it  suited  his  purposes  to  have 
gone  before  last  fall  to  the  chancery  office  to  make 
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inquiry.  In  the  meantime  I have  been  elected,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  by  the  people  of  the  very 
county  where  the  case  was  tried,  and  the  facts  made 
known,  to  the  legislature  for  several  successive  years; 
afterwards  governor  of  Virginia  more  than  once; 
twice  senator  in  congress,  then  to  the  Virginia  con- 
vention; then  with  unanimity  to  the  legislature  by 
the  people  of  James  city  and  York,  and  Williams- 
burg, and  finally  vice  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  I should  most  probably  have  escaped  Mr.  Botts, 
animadversions,  and  those  of  his  associates  and  al- 
lies, if,  in  violation  of  my  oath  to  support  the  consti- 
tution, I had  given  my  approval  to  a Bank  of  the  U.  S. 
I leave  this  matter  now  for  him  and  them  to  make  the 
most  of  it  that  they  can.  All  I have  to  say  to  Mr. 
Botts  in  conclusion  is,  that  should  he  think  proper 
to  advert  to  the  subject  again,  his  better  way  will  be 
to  give  the  public  the  entire  record,  particularly  my 
own  answer,  the  answer  of  Lightfoot’s  executor,  and 
the  commissioner  Baker’s  special  statement,  made  at 
my  request.  He  had  better  exhibit  the  record  than 
swear  to  what  it  contains,  after  the  flagrant  misstate- 
ments— all  unintentional,  doubtless — to  which  he  has 
sworn.  I shall  certainly  be  drawn  into  no  contro- 
versy with  him,  nor  will  I be  with  those  with  whom 
on  friendly  terms,  l have  adjusted  this  whole  subject. 

As  to  other  statements  made  by  Mr.  Botts  in  the 
publication  in  the  Whig,  and  which  arraign  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  political  course,  I shall  hand  over, 
most  probably,  to  the  editor  of  the  Madisonian  for 
publication,  certain  papers  which  may  be  calcu- 
lated to  throw  some  light  upon  the  extraordinary 
memory  of  Mr.  John  Minor  Botts,  and  should  I do 
so,  I hope,  Messrs.  Editors  you  will  give  them  a place 
in  your  columns. 

Be  pleased  to  accept  assurances  of  my  great  res- 
pect, JOHN  TYLER. 

Charles  City  caunty,  May  15,  1843. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig,  May  20. 

MR.  BOTTS’  REJOINDER. 

By  the  appearance  of  a communication,  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer,  of  this  morning,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  it  becomes  necessary  that  I should, 
again,  present  myself  before  the  public.  Not  to 
make  war  upon  him,  but  to  defend  myself  from  ano- 
ther most  grave  and  serious  charge  which  he  has 
brought  against  me,  of  falsifying  a record  and  that 
upon  oath. 

One  thing,  however,  I may  at  least  congratulate 
myself  upon,  and  that  is,  that  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  com- 
munication makes  no  denial  of  any  other  part  of  my 
whole  letter,  than  that,  which  I am  prepared  to  sus- 
tain by  the  most  conclusive  evidence — which  is  no- 
thing less  than  the  record  itself. 

And  here  let  me  remark,  that  I have  no  more 
taste  for  these  newspaper  controversies  than  Mr. 
Tyler  himself,  although  my  position,  for  the  last  few 
years  and  the  assaults  that  have  been  made  upon  me, 
have  rendered  it  unavoidable,  that  I should  either 
have  embarked  in  many  more  than  were  grateful  to 
my  feelings,  or  else,  submit  in  silence  to  the  most 
unjust  imputations,  that  the  violence  and  malevo- 
lence of  party  spirit,  could  invent  And  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  it  must  be  known,  that  for  the  last  two 
years  I have  subjected  myself  to  harsh  and  unde- 
served censure,  for  the  violence  of  my  political  hos- 
tility to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  denunciation  of  his  treache- 
ry, rathar  than  disclose  the  occasion  and  the  circum- 
stances, that  would  at  any  moment  have  plead  my 
excuse  and  justification.  And  it  was  not  until  a 
full  disclosure  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Tyler,  by  his 
authority  given  to  the  Madisonian,  to  pronounce  me 
a base  fabricator  and  liar,  that  I was  obliged,  either 
to  submit  to  this  charge,  going  the  rounds  of  all  the 
democratic  and  Tyler  papers  in  the  country  uncon- 
tradicted, or  of  meeting  it  as  1 did,  by  a full  devel- 
opement  of  all  that  had  occurred  leading  to  our  se- 
paration as  personal  and  political  friends:  between 
the  two  I could  not  hesitate  or  doubt  for  a moment. 

Now  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  communication  of  this  morn- 
ing, and  I shall  pass  over  all  the  special  pleading  of 
a county  court  attorney  which  he  employs  as  to  the 
fact  whether  Lightfoo!  was  his  ward  or  the  ward  of 
his  father,  whose  representative  he  was,  and  out  of 
whose  estaLe  the  sum  he  acknowledges  to  have  been 
due  from  his  father’s  estate  to  Lightfoot,  which 
would  otherwise  have  gone  into  his  own  pocket,  (in 
part  at  least)  and  come  to  the  gist  of  the  question, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  whether  the  statement  I 
havf  made  is  sustained  by  the  record  or  not;  and  in 
the  first  place  I must  remark  that  Mr.  Tyler  mis- 
quotes and  perverts  my  language!  I did  not  say,  as 
he  represents  me  to  have  said,  that  lie  had  “obtained 
a bond  by  fraud  from  his  idiot  ward,”  &c.,  for  in  this 
matter  1 neither  meant  to  affirm  nor  deny  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  argument,  nor  the  justice  of  the  de- 
cision, though  I had  no  doubt  of  either — but  simply 
to  give  the  facts  as  the  record  exhibited  them.  My 
language  was,  as  he  truly  quotes  it  in  another  part 


of  his  communication:  When  it  shall  have  been  charg- 
ed upon  me  by  the  most  eminent  and  honorable  members 
of  the  bar,  and  made  a matter  of  record,  that  I have 
obtained,  by  fraud,  a bond  from  an  idiot  ward,  and 
that  charge  shall  be  sustained  by  the  high  court  of 
chancery  in  Virginia,  and  I shall  be  perpetually  en- 
joined and  restrained  from  ever  realizing  the  amount 
of  my  bond  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  from  the  es- 
tate of  a confiding  and  unfortunate  young  friend, 
who  looked  up  to  me  as  his  friend  and  second  father, 
then  it  will  be  time  enough  for  me  to  shrink  from 
such  a controversy.”  Now  here  is  the  written  note 
of  argument  filed  in  court  from  the  pen  of  the  hon. 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  by  which  it  will  appear 
whether  the  charge  was  made  by  the  most  eminent 
and  honorable  members  of  the  bar,  as  I have  stated 
it:  I having  italicized  the  portions  of  the  argument 
to  which  I particularly  call  attention: 

Blake y 8f  als.  7 

vs.  V Note  argument  for  pl’t’ffs. 

Tyler.  ) 

Philip  John  Lightfoot,  an  infant,  by  George 
Blakey,  his  guardian,  in  1815,  exhibited  a bill  in  the 
court  of  chancery  of  Williamsburg,  against  John 
Tyler,  executor  of  the  honorable  John  Tyler,  dec’d. 
who  had  been  a former  guardian  of  plaintiff.  It 
appeared  by  an  account  of  Judge  Tyler’s  guardian- 
ship, settled  by  commissioners  of  the  county  court 
of  Charles  city,  and  exhibited  with  the  bill,  that  the 
estate  of  Judge  Tyler  was  indebted  to  his  ward 
$4,223  69  principal;  and  the  bill  claimed  to  surcharge 
this  account. 

Pending  this  suit,  Lightfoot  attained  to  his  full  age, 
and  then  he  gave  his  bond  to  the  defendant  John  Ty- 
ler, the  ex’or  of  his  former  guardian,  for  $3,500: 
this  bond  was  dated  April  17, 1819:  and  at  the  same 
time,  he  agreed  to  dismiss  the  suit  brought  to  settle 
the  guardianship  account  of  Judge  Tyler. 

Lightfoot  shortly  after  died  and  left  a will,  where- 
of he  appointed  Ro.  W.  Christian  his  ex’or,  against 
whom  Tyler  brought  a suit  upon  the  bond  for  $3,500, 
and  recovered  judgment. 

And  then  Blakey  and  others,  legatees  of  Light- 
foot, exhibited  a supplemental  bill  against  Tyler  and 
Christian,  the  ex’or  of  Lightfoot,  in  which  they  im- 
peach the  bond  for  $3,500,  executed  by  Lightfoot  to 
Tyler,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  given  for  no  valua- 
ble consideration,  and  that  the  only  consideration,  if 
any,  was  that  Tyler  had  engaged  in  some  law  suit 
for  Lightfoot;  and  alleged  that  Lightfoot’s  agree- 
ment to  dismiss  his  bill  on  account  of  the  guardian- 
ship, was  founded  on  the  some  consideration;  and 
they  pray  that  the  bond  may  be  cancelled;  and  that 
Tyler  may  be  decreed  to  settle  the  guardianship  ac- 
counts of  his  father  and  to  pay  the  balance. 

Christian,  the  ex’or  of  Lightfoot,  in  his  answer, 
seems  to  take  neutral  ground  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
bond  for  $3,500. 

Tyler,  in  his  answer  says,  that  Lightfoot  had  con- 
veyed his  whole  estate  in  trust  to  John  Mingc  and 
George  Blakey — that  he  was  left  without  house  and 
home — that  he  begged  Tyler  to  assist  him  in  obtain- 
ing restoration  of  his  property — to  become  his  agent 
and  adviser  in  all  his  controversies  and  troubles — 
and  to  assist  him  with  his  services — that  he  offered 
him  $5,000  if  he  would  do  so — that  Tyler  agreed  to 
do  so  for  $3,500,  to  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  debt  which  he,  as  ex’or  of  Judge  Tyler,  owed 
Lightfoot  on  the  guardianship  account.  Where- 
upon, Lightfoot  gave  him  his  bond  for  that  sum;  and 
this  was  the  consideration  of  the  bond.  That  Tyler 
considered  himself  bound  thereby  to  act  in  Light- 
foot’s stead  in  reference  to  the  important  interests 
embraced  by  the  two  deeds  of  trust  to  Blakey  and 
Minge — to  attend  either  in  person  or  by  another  to 
all  suits  that  might  arise  either  out  of  the  said  deeds, 
or  in  any  other  way  grow  up  in  the  courts  between 
said  Lightfoot  and  others — and  to  magnify  the  value 
of  this  agency,  he  alleges,  inter  alia,  that  Light- 
foot WAS  A MAN  OF  WEAK  INTELLECT REQUIRING  AN 

AGENT  AND  CONSTANT  ADVISER  IN  ALL  TRANSACTIONS 
OF  IMPORTANCE,  WHICH  LED  HIM  [(IS  IOOS  the  fact]  TO 
consult  Tyler  almost  every  week  and  often 
twice  or  thrice  during  the  week; — that  he  assist- 
ed Lightfoot  to  resist  the  claims  of  Blakey  and 
Minge,  under  the  deeds  of  trust  he  had  executed  to 
them,  and  to  extricate  him  from  the  embarrassments 
which  these  deeds  involved  him  in — though  he  ac- 
knowledges I hat  those  deeds  were  pronounced  by 
this  court  void  only  as  to  creditors;  that  is,  fair  as 
between  the  parties;  but  this  decree,  he  imputes,  is 
a compromise  between  Blakey  and  Minge  and  Light- 
foot’s  widow;  and  he  refers  to  the  record  of  the  case 
of  Minge  vs.  Christian  in  this  court,  which,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  considered  as  an  exhibit  in  this  cause. 
For  the  plaintiffs,  I insist  that  the  bond  for  $3,500 
shall  be  declared  null  and  void;  and  that  Tyier  be 
decreed  to  render  an  account  of  his  testator’s  guar- 
dianship of  Lightfoot,  and  to  pay  the  balance  that 
may  be  found  due  thereon. 


I.  The  consideration  on  which  Tyler  alleges  the 
bond  was  founded,  if  not  merely  colourable,  was 
palpably  and  grossly  inadequate;  and  the  bond  being 
obtained  from  a man  whom  Tyler,  according  to  his 
own  shewing,  knew  to  be  a man  of  weak  intellect, 
requiring  a constant  adviser  in  all  cases  of  impor- 
tance, the  inadequacy  of  consideration  is  of  itself 
proof  that  the  bond  was  obtained  by  imposition  on 
Lightfoot’ s weakness  and  folly. — 1 Fool.  Eq.  116 — 118. 

II.  Even  of  this  consideration,  though  it  be  alleg- 
ed in  Tyler’s  answer,  he  has  offered  no  proof.  The 
contract  rests  for  evidence  on  the  affirmative  allega- 
tions of  the  answer. 

III.  Tyler  never  rendered  any  service  to  Lightfoot 
of  any  kind.  He  alleges  some  service:  he  shows  no 
proof  of  any. 

He  speaks  of  his  resisting  the  claims  of  Mr.  Minge 
and  Mr.  Blakey,  the  trustees,  to  whom  Lightfoot  had 
conveyed  his  property — and  he  refers  to  the  record 
of  Minge  and  Christian.  Here  it  appears  from  that 
record,  that  Tyler’s  whole  agency  was  directed  to 
the  recovery  of  the  amount  of  Lightfoot’s  bond  to 
himself,  and  the  deeds  executed  to  those  trustees 
were  intended  solely  to  protect  Lightfoot  and  his 
property  from  plunder. 

IV.  1 insist,  lastly,  that  Mr.  Tyler’s  method  of 
settling  his  father’s  guardian’s  account,  and  paying 
his  debt  to  his  ward,  is  wholly  inadmissible  and  frau- 
dulent, and  can  receive  no  countenance  from  a court 
of  equity. 

And  here  follows  the  decree  of  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  whether  or  not, 
he  was  perpetually  enjoined  and  restrained  from  ever 
realizing  the  amount  of  said  bond,  which  if  fairly 
and  honorably  obtained  for  a valuable  consideration, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  could  not  have  been  thu9 
disposed  of: 

VIRGINIA: — At  a superior  court  of  chancery, 
holden  at  the  capitol  in  the  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
3rd  day  of  July,  1830: 

Cary  Wilkinson  administrator  of  Geo.  Blakey, 
dec.  and  Ann  W.,  Mary  E.,  and  Thomas  H.  Blakey, 
infants  by  the  said  Cary  Wilkinson,  their  guardian 
and  next  friend,  and  William,  John,  Virginia,  and 
Carter  Lightfoot,  infants  by  John  Nicholas,  their 
guardian  and  next  friend,  Wm.  Lightfoot  an  infant  by 
William  Allen  his  next  friend,  and  Mary  Ann  Lewis 
an  infant  by  Frances  Lewis  her  next  friend,  plt’ffs. 

Against 

John  Tyler  and  Robert  W.  Christian,  executors  of 
Philip  J.  Lightfoot,  dec.  defts. 

This  cause  came  on  this  day  to  be  heard  on  the 
bill,  answers,  replications,  and  exhibits,  and  was  ar- 
gued by  counsel.  On  consideration  whereof  the 
court,  being  of  opinion  that  the  bond  obtained  by 
the  defendant  Tyler,  from  Philip  John  Lightfoot, 
dec.  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, bearing  dale  the  17th  day  of  April,  1819,  was 
not  obligatory  on  the  said  Lightfoot  in  equity,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  prosecuted  to  judgment,  ought  to 
have  been  decreed  to  be  delivered  up  and  cancelled; 
doth  therefore  adjudge,  order,  and  decree  that  the 
defendant  Tyler,  be  perpetually  enjoined  from  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  his  judgment  at  law  on  the  said 
bond,  recovered  against  the  defendant  Christian,  ex- 
ecutor of  the  said  Lightfoot,  in  the  superior  court  of 
law  of  Charles  city  county,  at  May  term,  1820,  a copy 
of  which  judgment  is  filed  among  the  exhibits  in  this 
cause:  and  the  court  doth  further  order  that  the  de- 
fendant Tyler  do  render  an  account  of  his  testators 
guardianship  of  the  said  Lightfoot,  and  an  account 
of  his  Own  administration  of  his  said  testators  estafe, 
before  one  of  the  commissioners  who  is  directed  to 
examine,  state  and  settle  the  said  accounts,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  the  court,  with  any  matters  speci- 
ally stated,  deemed  pertinent  by  himself,  or  which 
may  be  required  by  the  parties  to  be  so  stated. 

A copy — teste: 

WM.  G.  SANDS,  C.  C. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  whether  or  no,  I have  depar- 
ted one  hair’s  breath  from  the  record  in  the  statement 
I have  made,  (except  that  Lightfoot  was  the  ward 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  falher,  and  not  himself,)  which  has 
subjected  me  to  the  severe  animadversion  of  having 
sworn  falsely  to  -a  record,  when  in  truth  no  man 
could  have  understood  my  oath  as  applicable  to  any 
other  part  of  my  communication  than  the  conversa- 
tions held  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself — but  let  it 
all  go  in,  Mr.  Tyler  will  find  if  he  has  not  already 
discovered  it,  that  it  is  not  my  habit  to  make  vague 
charges  against  any  man  that  I cannot  establish 
when  called  on. 

But  Mr.  Tyler  says,  “I  have  never  been  able  to 
conceive  the  ground  on  which  Chancellor  Taylor  de- 
clared the  bond  void.  That  decree  was  pronounced 
by  that  judge,  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the 
decline  of  his  life,  and  after  he  had  been  visited  by 
severe  paralysis,  and  his  decision  never  was  enforced.” 
What  Mr.  Tyler  means  by  saying  the  decision  was 
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never  enforced — will  puzzle  a lawyer  to  understand, 
and  perplex  him  to  explain;  does  he  mean  that  in 
spite  of  this  decision  of  the  court  declaring  the  bond 
void  that  he  recoveicd  the  money  from  Lightfoot’s 
■estate.  I imagine  not,  because  the  statement  could 
not  accord  with  the  facts — the  thing  was  impossible, 
except  by  the  commission  of  another  fraud  more  in- 
excusable if  possible  than  the  first,  and  to  which  the 
executors  of  Lightfoot,  who  were  contesting  this  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Tyler,  must  have  been  parties,  which 
from  their  character  and  standing,  is  impossible; — it 
was,  however,  at  the  June  term  of  1842,  that  Judge 
Robertson  rendered  a decree  vs.  Mr,.  Tyler  for  the 
amount  due  Lightfoot’s  estate  on  the  guardianship 
account,  (and  also  pronounced  the  decree  of  Chan- 
cellor Taylor  in  1830,  as  final  upon  the  bond  held  by 
Tyler  from  Lightfoot,)  and  this  is  the  debt  that  has 
been  within  the  last  twelve  months  the  subject  of 
compromise  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Tyler. 

“Heaven  however  forbid,”  says  Mr.  Tyler,  “that 
any  man  should  be  assailed  for  moral  obliquity  be- 
cause of  the  arguments  of  counsel.”  Amen,  say  I, 
with  all  my  heart.  I know  too  much  of  the  depra- 
vity of  some  counsel,  and  of  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal malignity  that  may  be  indulged  in  under  the 
cloak  of  professional  duty  in  chancery  proceedings, 
either  to  condemn  myself,  or  ask  others  to  condemn 
any  man  on  that  alone:  but  Watkins  Leigh  is  no 
such  man,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case  as 
they  are  now  given,  with  the  representations  of  the 
executors  of  Lightfoot,  who  were  the  blood  relations 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  justify  all  and  more  than  I have  ever 
said  on  this  subject.  But  enough  of  it.  Mr.  Tyler 
is  alone  to  blame  for  any  reference  I have  made  to 
this  or  any  other  matter  touching  his  personal  honor. 
He  assailed  mine,  and  seemed  not  only  to  invite  but 
provoke  it;  and  having  said  all  that  I deem  necessa- 
ry in  my  own  defence  and  justification,  I drop  this 
matter  forever,  unless  farther  occasion  should  be 
presented  either  by  Mr.  Tyler  or  his  friends. 

In  regard  to  the  revelations  which  he  will  “most 
probably"  make  through  the  Madisonian,  I not  only 
authorise  but  invite,  and  so  far  as  I have  the  right, 
demand  the  publication  of  any  paper,  in  his  posses- 
sion, that  can  reflect  in  the  least  degree  on  my  char- 
acter or  course  as  a public  or  private  man. 

JOHN  M.  BOTTS. 

Richmond,  May  19th,  1843. 

WHIG  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  first  delegate.  At  a whig  convention  of 
delegates  for  the  sixth  congressional  district  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  held  at  Rockland  Island  on  the  10th 
of  May,  alter  nominating  Cyrus  Walker,  as  their  can- 
didate for  congress,  E.  B.  Washburne,  esq.  (of  Gale- 
na,) was  selected  as  the  delegate  from  the  district  to 
attend  the  national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May 
next.  This  is  the  first  appointment  of  a delegate  to 
that  convention  which  we  remember  to  have  seen. 

[Wat.  Int. 

CONNECTICUT. 

We  learn  from  the  New  Haven  Palladium  that  the 
Van  Burenites  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  held  a 
caucus  on  the  17th  May,  in  Hartford.  After  the 
adoption  of  the  usual  party  resolutions,  one  was  in- 
troduced declaring  it  the  opinion  of  the  Van  Buren- 
ites of  Connecticut  that  the  national  convention 
should  be  held  next  November — as  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
friends  have  always  desired — which,  after  leading  to 
an  almost  interminable  discussion,  was  finally  de- 
feated by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  The 
vote  stood  49  to  49,  when  Mr.  Holabird  voted  in  the 
negative,  and  thus  killed  the  resolution. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  Columbia,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  was 
held  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  a “democratic”  state 
convention,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  several 
districts  and  parishes  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
at  which  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Seabrook,  presided,  assist- 
ed by  several  vice  presidents  and  two  secretaries. 

A committee  of  tv/enty-one  delegates  was  unani- 
mously ordered  to  be  appointed,  “to  report  an  ad- 
dress to  the  democratic  party  recommending  John 
Caldwell  Calhoun,  for  nomination  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States  by  the  general  convention;  and 
also  upon  the  principles  on  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  state,  the  convention  should  be  constituted,  the 
mode  of  its  proceeding,  and  the  time  of  its  assemb- 
ling.” And  another  committee  was  also  unanimous- 
ly ordered  to  be  appointed  “to  report  a plan  for  the 
representation  of  the  people  of  this  stale  in  the  ge- 
neral convention,  and  also  on  all  such  matters  in 
connection  with  said  convention,  and  the  proper  steps 
for  promoting  the  election  of  John  Caldwell  Cal- 
houn to  the  presidency,  as  the  committee  may  deem 
expedient  and  proper.” 

An  address  and  several  resolutions  were  reported 
by  these  two  committees,  the  sum  and  substance  of 


all  which  is  embodied  in  the  following  opening  par- 
agraph of  the  address: 

“We  have  convened,  fellow-citizens,  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  have  given  it  that  serious  attention  which 
its  great  importance  demands  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  the 
country.  The  result  is,  our  unanimous  determina- 
tion to  recommend  to  you  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  as 
the  candidate  of  the  democratic  republican  party  for 
next  president.  We  are  also  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending that  the  general  convention  of  the  parly  should 
be  held  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  1844;  that  each  state 
should  appoint  as  many  delegates  as  she  is  entitled 
to  members  in  the  electoral  college;  that  two  should 
be  appointed  at  large,  and  the  remainder  by  districts, 
one  from  each  congressional  district,  where  there 
are  such  in  a state,  and  where  not,  by  the  mode 
which  the  republican  party  of  such  state  may  deem 
best  fitted  to  collect  and  express  the  opinions  of  the 
people;  and  that  the  members  should  vote  per  capita.'' 

After  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  address  and 
resolutions,  the  convention  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  two  delegates  to  represent  the  state  at  large  in 
the  convention  to  be  held  in  May,  1844,  and  F.  H. 
Elmore  and  F.  W.  Pickens,  were  chosen. 


DINNER  TO  MR.  WEBSTER. 


Mr.  Webster  was  entertained  at  dinner  on  the 
18th  May  in  the  Exchange  Hotel,  Baltimore,  by  a 
number  of  his  friends  who  wished  to  manifest  their 
Sense  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  country  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  At  half  past  six,  nearly  a 
hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a most  sumptuous  re- 
past. 

Robert  Gilmor,  Esq.  presided,  assisted  by  H. 
Birckhead,  Esq.  Colonel  S.  Moore,  George  Brown, 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Swan,  Esq.,  as  vice  presidents. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed  the  chairman  pro- 
posed the  following  regular  toasts,  prefacing  each 
with  a few  suitable  remarks.  The  first  was  Mr. 
Webster’s  own  sentiment  including  his  reply  to  Gen. 
Hayne: 

1st.  “The  Union — now  and  forever  one  and  inse- 
perable!” 

Music — Hail  Columbia. 

2d.  The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Music — President’s  March. 

3d.  The  constitution,  its  authors,  expounders,  and 
defenders. 

■ Music — Star  Spangle  Banner. 

4th.  The  memory  of  Washington.  (Drunk  stand- 
ing and  in  solemn  silence.) 

Music — Washington’s  March. 

The  chairman  introduced  the  next  toast  with  the 
following  remarks: 

In  offering  the  next  toast,  gentlemen,  it  would  be 
my  earnest  desire  to  preface  it  by  a few  introducto- 
ry remarks  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  it,  on  an 
occasion  when  so  many  of  my  fellow  citizens  have 
met  together,  without  distinction  of  party  to  manifest 
their  sense  of  the  important  services  rendered  to  our 
country  (and  indeed  1 may  with  truth  say,  to  the 
whole  commercial  world)  by  the  distinguished  states- 
man we  have  this  day  assembled  to  honor,  in  the 
late  negotiation  between  our  own  government  and 
that  of  Great  Britain,  the  successful  termination 
of  which  has  again  united  two  great  nations,  allied 
by  interests  as  well  as  blood,  in  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  amity,  which  may  God  long  preserve!  But 
unaccustomed  to  public  speakirg,  and  suffering  from 
an  harrassing  affection  of  the  throat,  of  itself  suf- 
ficiently incapacitating,  I feel  constrained  to  limit 
myself  to  these  few  observations  by  way  of  pream- 
ble to  the  toast  1 now  proceed  to  offer,  and  which  1 
have  no  doubt  will  receive  the  cordial  welcome  it 
merits. 

5th.  Our  Guest — Daniel  Webster. 

J\Iusic — Hail  to  the  Chief. 

When  the  cheering  with  which  this  toast  was 
received  had  subsided,  Mr.  Webster  rose  and  pre- 
sented his  thanks  for  the  honor  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him,  and  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion that  this  mark  of  regard,  this  return  for  “well 
meant  services,  not  unattended  with  success,”  came 
from  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  without  distinction  of 
party. 

He  then  proceeded  to  address  his  friends  in  an  ex- 
tremely simple  and  colloquial  manner — without  any 
display  whatever  of  eloquence,  and  indeed  without 
rising  above  the  plainest  style  of  cool  statement  and 
argument — upon  a variety  of  subjects  connected  with 
the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terest of  the  United  States,  and  their  relations  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  W’s  views  on  subjects  of  commercial  and  na- 
tional concern  were  put  clearly — but  his  manner  was 
less  animated,  than  usual,  and  though  the  topics  were 


well  suited  to  the  character  of  the  meeting,  they 
would  have  lost  none  of  their  attractiveness  for  them 
by  a more  spirited  and  fervid  style. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Webster  repeated  his  fftenks, 
and  in  return,  begged  to  propose  “in  all  sincerityrtruth, 
and  heartiness,”  the  following  toast: 

“Prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Monemairtal 
city,  always  distinguished  alike  for  enterprise;  pub- 
lic spirit,  and  the  warmest  and  most  cordial  fcoopito- 
lity.” 

The  chairman  then  gave 

6th.  England  and  her  Queen. 

Music — Wellington’s  March.. 

Mr.  McTavish,  the  British  consul,  responded  to' 
this  compliment  to  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  in.  at 
brief  but  animated  speech,  full  of  good  feeling  which 
was  cordially  reciprocated  by  the  company. 

On  being  about  to  give  the  7th  and  last  toast),  the 
president  of  the  evening  said — 

1 hope  I shall  be  excused  for  prefacing  the  lest  of 
the  regular  toasts,  in  honor  of  an  esteemed  Uriendi 
and  personal  acquaintance  of  forty-five  years,,  by, 
stating  that  he  was  no  less  distinguished  by.  his 
rank  when  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  world 
than  by  that  which  the  just  discrimination  of  his  so- 
vereign conferred  upon  him,  so  well  justified)  and 
sustained  by  the  share  he  had  in  effecting  th«'  late 
treaty  of  Washington,  so  important  to  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  both  nations.  As  a man,  as  a merchant,, 
statesman,  and  Peer  of  the  Realm,  he  has  gained'  un- 
fading honors  which  long  may  he  live  to  enjoy.  I 
now  give  you 

7th.  Lord  Ashburton. 

Music — Ashburton’s  March. 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  and  after  a few  compli- 
mentary remarks,  proposed  “the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  his  valued  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Gilmon” — - 
which  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  drunk  with) 
all  the  honors. 

volunteer  toasts. 

By  H.  Birckhead,  1st  vice  president.  The  armyi 
and  navy — our  shield  and  buckler. 

By  Z.  Collins  Lee,  esq.  The  memory  of  John  Mar- 
shall— associated  forever  with  the  constitution,  and! 
glory  of  his  country. 

By  Reverdy  Johnston,  esq.  Daniel  Webster — Whe- 
ther he  shall  hereafter  return  to  the  councils  of  the 
nation  or  not,  his  country  will  never  forget  that)  his. 
fame  has  extended  her  own  amongst  the  nation  of  the 
world. 

By  Col.  S.  Moore,  vice  president.  The  statesman. 
who  settles  long  contested  questions  of  boundary,  on. 
terms  honorable  to  all  concerned,  by  the  point  oS  the 
pen  instead  of  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  deserves  a 
nation’s  gratitude. 

By  William  Schley,  esq.  The  president  of  the  day, 
Robert  Gilmor,  esq. — A merchant  whose  books  are 
without  a blot — a man  whose  life  is  without  a stain. 

By  Hugh  Jenkins,  esq.  Daniel,  who  saved  us  from 
the  Lion's  den. 

By  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith.  Our  country,  and  those 
who  promote  its  welfare. 

By  Geo.  Brown,  esq.,  vice  president.  The  treaty  of 
Washington — a bond  of  peace  and  commerce  between 
two  great  and  kindred  nations. 

By  Thomas  Swan,  esq.  The  constitution  of  tlie 
United  Stales — the  ark  of  our  national  safety  and  de- 
fence. 

By  C.  F.  Mayer,  esq.  The  peace  of  nations — the 
crowning  aim  of  enlightened  statesmanship,  the  honor 
of  our  era — dear  to  the  genius  of  the  age. 

By  Dr.  Macaulay.  National  faith  and  national  in- 
dustry— the  American  people  will  honor  him  the  most 
who  labors  to  preserve  both. 

By  T.  R.  Jenkins,  esq.  England,  an  empire  free 
and  prosperous,  under  the  benignant  auspices  of  the 
female  heart. 

By  Wm.  Kennedy,  esq.  Daniel  Webster — his  coun- 
trymen award  him  the  proudest  honors  of  states- 
manship, and  the  republic  has  recorded  his  services 
on  the  enduring  pillars  of  her  union. 

Among  the  toasts  which  were  offered  and  drank, 
was  the  health  of  the  hon.  Wm.  C.  Johnson,  who  was 
present. 

Lots  of  others  were  given  later  in  the  evening,  in 
the  customary  style  of  mutual  compliment  or  plea- 
santry. 

There  were  also  one  or  two  agreeable  speeches 
and  good  songs,  in  which  our  fair  country-women 
were  freshly  remembered. 

Mr.  Webster  retired  about  half  past  ten,  accom- 
panied by  the  chairman;  and  this  was  the  signal 
for  the  departure  of  most  of  the  company.  [Patriot. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
rr.  Webster’s  speech. 

Mr.  President:  I am  sure  that  I receive  with  pe- 
culiar gratification  this  mark  of  your  respect  for 
well  intended  efforts  to  serve  the  country  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  government  which  I have  tilled.  I give 
you  my  thanks:  and  I feel  especially  obliged  to  you, 
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sir, — who,  I know,  come  into  public  scenes  of  this 
kind  reluctantly — for  doing  me  the  honor  of  filling 
the  chair  this  evening.  And  the  occasion,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident and  gentleman,  is  more  gratifying  to  me,  as  I 
have  heard  you  say,  sir,  that  the  gentlemen  compris- 
ing this  very  respectable  meeting  come  here  actuat- 
ed by  no  party  motive,  by  no  sinister  or  oblique  view- 
tending  to  blind  them  to  important  truths;  because 
I know — I think  1 know — that  in  the  absence  of  such 
a motive  we  have  the  assurance  that  this  meeting  is 
what  it  purports  to  be — a compliment  to  an  honest 
purpose  to  serve  the  country,  not  unattended,  if  we 
can  judge  correctly  from  the  evidence  we  have,  with 
a certain  degree  of  success;  and  conscious  that  I am 
that,  in  this  endeavor  to  serve  the  country,  I have 
been  free — free  from  and  far  above  all  party,  all  local 
or  sectional  objects  or  purposes — I need  hardly  say 
that  1 receive  this  as  a compliment  not  altogether  un- 
appropriate. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I scarcely  know 
how  best  to  return — to  make  some  not  unbecoming 
return  for  this  proof  of  your  attention  and  regard. 
But  I feel  myself  to  be  in  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  this  Union,  a city  distinguished  for  its  commer- 
cial enterprise,  for  its  rapid  career,  for  its  patriotic 
character;  and  as  I feel  the  present  moment  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  commerce  of  the  country — to  all 
the  commercial  concerns  of  the  country — perhaps  I 
could  not  do  better  than  to  occupy  the  few  moments 
which  are  permitted  to  me,  in  adding  some  sugges- 
tions touching  our  commercial  affairs.  It  is  a truth 
quite  trite,  but  not  the  less  important,  that  the  great 
interests  of  society  are  all  harmonious  and  united; 
that  the  agricultural  interest;  the  commercial  inte- 
rest, the  manufacturing  interest,  are  all  entwined — 
if  we  may  say  so — around  the  same  stem,  supported  | 
by  the  same  trunk,  to  be  nourished  together  or  to ; 
fade  together;  and  he  is  a friend  to  neither  who  I 
would  attempt  to  set  up  an  opposition  between  one  [ 
and  another  of  them.  This  truth,  however  common,  1 
is  one  which  cannot  here  be  too  often  repeated;  be-  I 
cause  in  the  contest  of  interests,  in  the  struggle  for 
preference  by  law  in  favor  of  one  or  against  another, 
this  general  union — I may  say  this  common  destiny, 
is  not  always  understood,  or  if  understood  it  is  not 
always  regarded. 

We  live  in  a country  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants  find  their  sustenance  in  the  pursuits 
of  agriculture;  in  which  there  are  also  great  masses 
fed  and  clothed  and  boused  by  manufacturing;  other 
great  masses  fill  the  marts  of  commerce — whose 
houses  are  on  the  seas,  and  the  very  first  proposition  j 
of  the  American  statesman  is  the  essential  connection  ! 
between  the  interests  of  these  various  persons,  and  j 
the  high  importance  that  they  should  always  be  re-  i 
garded  as  essentially  the  same.  If  we  look  to  the  | 
agriculture  of  a country,  we  find  that  it  furnishes  1 
means  of  sustenance  to  human  beings,  but  it  does  not 
furnish  the  means  of  cheap  and  comfortable  clothing. 
What  then  will  be  the  fortune  of  agriculture  if  there 
is  no  demand  for  its  surplus  in  the  consumption  of 
masses  without  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  com- 
mercial? The  manufacturing  interest — what  would 
become  of  it  if  there  were  no  consumers  of  manu- 
factured articles  and  commercial  articles?  There 
must  be  commodities  to  be  transported;  exchanges  to 
be  accomplished,  before  the  destined  transporters  or 
the  agents  employed  in  exchanges  can  find  support  or 
employ. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — Allow  me  on  this 
occasion  to  express  what  I feel  to  be  undeniable — 
that  it  is  to  the  commercial  interests,  it  is  to  the  as- 
sociation, and  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  commer- 
cial citizens  of  the  country  that  is  to  be  attributed 
in  the  first  place  the  original  movement  in  favor  of 
these  great  works  of  internal  improvement  now  so 
extended  all  over  the  land.  This  results  certainly 
from  natural  causes.  The  capital  is  in  this  class: 
the  means,  the  stimulus  are  with  this  class.  Where 
were  the  canals  and  the  rail  roads  and  all  the  great 
works  which  distinguished  modern  times,  but  for  the 
activity  of  the  commercial  classes?  And  where  is 
the  individual  treasure  poured  out  like  water,  not  on 
the  ground  of  a rich  return  of  interest  in  dividends — 
but  in  the  advancement  of  business  and  the  general 
accommodation  of  society?  Long,  long  since  has  this 
magnificent  enterprise  been  engaged  in,  and  this 
rail  road — worthy  of  Rome  when  Augustus  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  empire-r-worthy  of  Bonaparte,  as 
great  in  peace  as  he  was  in  war,  Worthy  of  any  go- 
vernment any  European  power  by  which  should 
be  connected  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  of 
the  Ohio  river,  a work  which  proposes  to  surmount 
some  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  penetrate  others, 
to  proceed  from  tide  water  by  steam  power  on  land 
till  the  powers  of  steam  on  land  shall  yield  to  the 
power  of  steam  on  the  water,  and  connect  the  great 
Valley  of  the  West  with  the  great  ocean  that  lies 
along  our  eastern  border,  is  in  process  of  comple- 
tion. The  prosperity  of  the  commerce  of  a coun- 


try then  as  connected  with  individual  happiness, 
with  the  growth  of  cities,  with  the  revenue  of  a 
country  I may  add,  and  as  connected  with  all  works 
of  internal  improvement  which  connect  by  so  many 
ties  the  north,  and  south,  the  east  and  the'  west,  the 
prosperity  of  this  commerce  is  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  important  considerations  which  could  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  public  men  and  of  all  intel- 
ligent citizens. 

I may  be  permitted  to  state  that  we  hear  all  around 
us,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  there  exists 
a conviction  of  this  truth.  We  are  now  at  the 
end — I am  incorrect  in  that  expression,  for  we  have 
not,  I trust,  reached  the  end — I was  about  to  say 
we  are  now  at  the  end  of  an  universal  peace  of 
twenty-five  years:  I mean  to  say  that  we  are  now  at 
a point  of  time  when  twenty-five  years  of  universal 
peace  had  elapsed.  During  that  period  all  civilized 
nations  have  been  turning  their  thoughts  from  war  to 
peace. 

They  have  given  their  attention  to  their  own  im- 
provement, to  the  advancement  of  their  own  inte- 
rests, agricultural,  commercial,  or  manufacturing; 
so  that  while  there  is  not  now  a contest  about  the 
■power  of  any  nation,  there  is  a severe  and  well  main- 
tained contest  on  many  sides  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  arts,  the  furtherance  of  the  pursuits  and 
products  of  labor,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
all  ranks  of  society.  In  short  we  live  in  an  age — it 
is  our  good  fortune  to  live  in  an  age — in  which  go- 
vernments and  individuals  are  thinking  more  of  be- 
nefiting themselves  than  of  destroying  or  annoying 
their  enemies.  This  appears  to  me,  gentlemen,  to 
have  led  to  a very  general  feeling,  not  confined  to 
this  country  but  pervading  a great  part  of  Europe,  of 
this  kind.  Men,  public  and  private  men,  have  taken 
a strong  opinion,  that  the  interests  of  the  principal  na- 
tions of  the  world  may  be  made  subjects  of  treaty  stipula- 
tion; I mean  the  commercial  interests,  to  a greater 
extent  than  is  yet  granted.  It  is  lound  to  be  com- 
mon subject  of  discussion  in  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, in  the  chambers  of  France,  in  our  own  halls 
of  legislation,  and  through  the  whole  commercial 
world.  It  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  idea,  it- 
self a just  one,  that  if  a nation  seeks  its  own  inte- 
rests— that  of  revenue  or  those  interests  called  pro- 
tective interests,  by  a regulation  of  duties,  it  is  wise 
before  nations  resort  to  independent  legislation  with 
a view  on  the  part  of  one  to  countervail  the  acts  of 
another,  to  consider  if  it  be  not  more  expedient  for 
the  parties  to  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding 
without  the  aid  of  this — what  we  may  call — almost 
hostile  legislation.  The  commercial  interests  of  na- 
tions are  affected  in  our  day,  almost  in  every  thing, 
by  two  considerations:  revenue,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  production  and  protection  of  the  home  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  These  two  may  be  of  vari- 
ous importance — sometimes  one  uppermost  and  some- 
times the  other.  But  all  nations  appear  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  be  manifesting  a great  degree  of 
acuteness  in  the  perception  of  what  their  interest  is: 
whether  in  the  financial  or  industrial  scene  of  ope- 
rations. We  know  that  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia there  has  lately  been  a commercial  treaty  formed, 
not  very  important,  I think.  We  know  attempts 
have  been  made  to  accomplish  a treaty  between 
England  and  Fortugal:  but  they  have  not  yet  succeed- 
ed. We  know  that  a recent  attempt  has  been  made, 
in  a case  very  important  to  us,  or  which  in  its  results 
may  be  of  importance  to  our  commerce,  to  form  a 
commercial  treaty  between  England  and  Brazil. — 
The  failure  of  this  may  well  inspire  a doubt  as  to 
the  practicability  of  this  regulation  of  commerce 
by  treaty  stipulation.  1 do  not  mean  to  speak 
now  with  much  confidence  or  distinctness  on  that 
subject.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  with  respect 
to  us  here  in  America  the  experiment  is  worth 
the  trial.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  no  too  sanguine  a confidence  should 
be  entertained  as  to  the  results;  because  pending 
the  existence  of  such  a confidence  and  before  the 
results  have  been  attained,  there  may  be  a stagna- 
tion in  commercial  affairs  produced  by  that  very  con- 
cern. 

The  particular  point  in  our  own  foreign  relations 
of  commercial  interest,  which  in  this  regard  has 
latterly  attracted  most  attention  is  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  England;  and  this  in  two  respects. — 
In  the  first  place  the  duties  now  to  be  imposed  upon 
either  side  on  products  subjects  of  direct  importa- 
tion; and  next  the  state  of  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  colonial  possessions  of  Eng- 
land on  this  continent  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
direct  trade  between  us  and  England  is  formed  upon 
the  real  principle  of  reciprocity,  and  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  much  difference  in  favor  of  either;  it 
seems  to  be  fair,  equal,  and  just.  The  trade  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  British  colonies  on  the 
contrary  in  the  West  Indies  is  of  quite  a different 
character. 


But  I do  not  propose  now  to  go  into  that  matter. — 
But  with  regard  to  the  direct  intercourse  between  us 
and  England,  many  wishes  have  been  expressed,  and 
the  opinion  has  been  strongly  entertained  in  favor  of 
an  attempt  to  settle  the  duties  by  treaty  or  arrange- 
ment. I say,  gentlemen,  the  agreement  of  tariff  du- 
ties by  arrangement,  and  I use  the  term  by  design. — 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  leaves  to  con- 
gress the  great  business  of  levying  duties  for  the  sup- 
port of  government.  It  seems  especially  to  be  made 
the  duty  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  originate 
all  means  of  revenue,  or  which  shall  essentially  af- 
fect the  revenue.  There  have  been  a few  cases  in 
which  treaties  have  been  entered  into  having  this 
effect  to  limit  duties.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
on  the  idea  that  if  we  came  to  an  understanding 
with  governments  on  the  rates  of  duties,  that  under- 
standing can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  a treaty 
ratified  by  the  president  and  two-thirds  of  the  senate 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution:  because 
following  the  example  of  the  government  in  what 
now  exists — the  arrangement  between  the  U.  States 
and  England  touching  the  colonial  trade  is  practical- 
ly to  give  to  an  understanding  between  the  two  go- 
vernments the  force  of  law  by  ordinary  acts  of  legis- 
lation. You  all  know  that  the  present  basis  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies 
rests  on  the  concurrent  acts,  the  concurrent  or  con- 
ditional acts  of  legislation  of  the  two  countries. — 
Remember  that  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives have  passed  upon  the  terms  of  intercourse  with 
the  British  colonies,  and  so  have  both  houses  of  the 
British  parliament;  and  if  the  executive  department 
enter  into  any  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  duties, 
then  in  the  same  manner  may  there  be  made  terms 
in  the  agreement  that  if  one  party  pass  a law  provid- 
ing certain  duties,  the  other  should  provide  by  law 
for  equivalent  duties. 

I mention  this  because  I have  often  seen  it  stated 
that  to  regulate  duties  by  treaty  would  be  to  deprive 
the  bouse  of  representatives,  the  great  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  of  its  just  authority.  It 
is  true  a treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  may  repeal 
a law  of  congress:  but  as  the  whole  business  of  reve- 
nue, and  finance,  of  providing  for  all  the  wants  of 
the  country  is  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  bouse 
of  representatives,  I am  of  opinion,  and  always  have 
been,  that  there  should  be  no  encroachment  of  tho 
executive  power  on  the  legislature — by  the  president 
and  senate  under  the  treaty  making  power,  except 
in  unimportant  cases,  such  ps  the  treaty  with  France 
in  regard  to  wines  and  some  others. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  a constitutional 
mode  of  arranging  the  subject  by  means  of  negotia- 
tion, what  is  there  in  the  present  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  England  which  makes  it  desirable  that 
such  an  attempt  should  be  made?  All  of  us  know 
that  the  principal  interests  of  the  United  States,  are 
all  under  a considerable  degree  of  depression.  The 
commercial  interest  is  depressed,  the  manufacturing 
interest  is  depressed,  and  so  far  as  I am  able  to  per- 
ceive, the  agricultural  interest  of  both  north  and 
south,  is  equally  depressed.  If  I look  at  the  price 
current  in  the  grain  growing  states  of  the  west  or 
in  the  plantation  states  of  the  south,  I perceive  again 
a great  depression  and  no  great  encouragement  to 
activity  and  emulation.  What  is  therein  our  con- 
dition— what  is  there  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  to  justify  an  attempt  at  the  arrange, 
ment  I have  mentioned. 

Well,  gentlemen,  on  this  subject  I speak  withou) 
any  authority.  It  is  not  for  me  to  assume  to  speal 
of  sentiments  of  persons  abroad  upon  this  subject 
But  it  is  true  that  the 'opinion  has  become  somewhai 
current  that  with  England  an  arrangement  might  b* 
made  favorable  to  our  great  agricultural  interest 
That  agreement  must  of  course  be  founded  on  a* 
adequate  consideration.  But  as  to  the  objects  of  th« 
agreement  which  it  is  supposed  may  be  favorable  to 
the  United  States,  I may  mention  the  admission  into 
England  for  the  consumption  at  lower  rates  of  duly  oj 
several  of.  our  large  agricultural  products.  It  has  been 
supposed,  for  example,  that  England  may  be  induced 
to  make  important  reductions  in  her  duties  on  tobac- 
co; I confess  I have  never  been  able  to  see  why  not. 
Tfie  tobacco  duty  in  England  is  a mere  matter  of  re- 
venue. There  is  no  collateral  or  ulterior  object  m 
it.  The  question,  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  as  it  seems  to  me  can  only  be  wheth- 
er a reduction  of  the  duty  will  diminish  the  aggre- 
gate of  revenue.  We  all  know  that  it  often  increa- 
ses this  aggregate — and  in  regard  to  this  article,  if  a 
reduction  of  duty  one-lialf  should  augment  importa- 
tions one-half,  it  is  clearly  of  equal  benefit  to  the 
English  revenue.  It  is  supposed  too,  that  the  duty 
on  rice  may  undergo  a material  and  beneficial 
change.  And  this  is  an  article  now  as  much  depres- 
sed as  any  other.  Then  again,  is  this  great  product 
of  our  own  in  the  United  States — maize,  or  at  it  is 
called  Indian  corn.  I have  not  heard  a suggestion 
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from  any  quarter  that  England  would  be  inclined  to 
a modification  of  her  corn  laws,  properly  so  called, 

I mean  her  duties  on  wheat  and  flour.  But  it  has 
been  suggested — I know  not  with  how  much  plausi- 
bility— and  I beg  it  may  be  received  as  merely  a sug- 
gestion of  my  own, — I have  heard  it  suggested  that 
in  regard  to  this  article  of  wholesome  and  cheap  food, 
England  might  be  induced  to  place  upon  its  impor- 
tation a low  and  fixed  rate  of  duty.  Now  it  is  at 
least  worth  inquiring  what  will  be  the  value  of  this 
admission.  Corn  is  the  great  grain  product  of  the 
United  States.  The  statistical  tables  show  that  five 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  are  raised  in  the  U.  States 
for  every  one  of  wheat;  and  the  surplus  of  this  arti- 
cle beyond  the  wants  of  the  consumer  at  home,  even 
if  it  were  but  a small  surplus,  if  it  could  be  intro- 
duced at  lower  rates  of  duty,  would  make  a wide 
difference  in  the  aggregate. 

1 am  aware,  gentlemen,  (and  many  of  you  know 
all  this  subject  better  than  I do,)  that  this  is  an  arti- 
cle of  heavy  freight;  and  yet  it  is  brought  from  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia  and  Carolina  to  Boston,  and 
even  to  Maine.  The  question  is  whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  entertain  the  purpose,  to  try 
the  experiment,  of  arranging  with  England  for  a di- 
minution of  the  duty  upon  this  article.  In  consider- 
ing it,  every  body  asks  what  is  the  quid  pro  quo — 
what  is  the  equivalent  for  this  concession?  For  what 
inducement  may  we  hope  that  even  this  concession 
may  be  obtained?  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly,  the 
only  inducement  we  could  hold  out  to  England  would 
be  a modification  of  the  tariff  of  the  United  States. 
This  proposition  may  seem  unwise,  because  the  tariff 
is  not  for  the  revenue  only  but  for  protection  also: 
and  how  far  Doth  or  either  of  these  objects  couid  be 
firmly  maintained  under  any  modification  of  the  ta- 
riff, is  a question  of  great  delicacy  and  great  difficul- 
ty. My  experience  has  not  given  me  clear  know- 
ledge of  it,  but  this  I do  know — that  by  making  the 
tariff  stable  and  firm,  we  shall  render  it  healthful 
and  judicious.  If  by  any  great  operation  that  should 
unite  the  interests  and  opinions  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  wc  can  place  the  protection  of  American 
industry  and  American  labor  on  a permanent  founda- 
tion, that  is  a much  more  important  consideration 
than  the  degree  to  which  protection  may  be  extend- 
ed. (Appiause.)  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  it  is 
change  and  apprehension  of  change  that  unnerves 
every  workingman’s  arm  in  this  section  of  country. 
(Applause.)  Changes  felt,  or  changes  feared,  are 
the  bane  of  our  industry  and  our  enterprise.  (Ap- 
plause.) I live  in  a quarter  of  the  country  full  of 
industry,  with  some  capital  and  great  activity;  and 
when  I go  among  my  neighbors,  they  ask,  for  God’s 
sake,  tell  us  what  to  expect!  ‘‘Laydown  your  law; 
prescribe  your  rule;  let’s  us  see  what  will  be  the 
course  of  the  government,  and  we  will  apply  our  in- 
dustry and  our  capital  and  our  skill  to  the  state  of 
things,  be  it  what  it  will.  Cool  us,  warm  us,  freeze 
us,  scorch  us— do  what  you  please,  but  let  us  know 
what  you  intend  to  do,  and  stick  to  it!  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Now  I am  of  opinion  that  if  there 
is  any  policy  capable  of  combining  the  north  and 
south,  and  east  and  west,  stamp  that  with  permanence 
for  twenty  years,  and  it  would  be  better  and  better 
every  year,  and  the  country  would  be  more  prospe- 
rous than  it  has  been  for  years  past. 

I have  already  said,  gentlemen,  that  without  mu- 
tual stipulations  it  is  quite  evident  that  governments 
will  soon  be  driven  to  “countervail,”  as  it  is  called, 
to  retaliate.  If  one  will  not  accept  the  products  of 
another,  the  nation  whose  products  are  thus  rejected 
will  seek  to  retaliate,  to  countervail,  and  thus  to  di- 
minish the  intercourse  of  the  two  nations.  It  seems 
to  me  that  before  we  attempt  to  venture  on  counter- 
vailing legislation  or  retaliatory  legislation,  to  pro- 
duce a state  of  things  desirable  to  us,  it  is  much  wi- 
ser to  see  in  the  present  friendly  disposition  of  na- 
tion to  nation  the  invitation  to  come  to  a better  re- 
sult by  a more  amicable  kind  of  precept. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  fallen  into  some  errors 
in  the  course  of  our  treaty  arrangements,  not  more 
in  our  own  country  than  in  others,  but  in  all.  We 
have  dealt  too  much  in  generalities  in  the  terms  of 
our  treaties — as  when  we  speak  of  ‘placing  a nation 
on  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation.’  All  these  ge- 
neral expressions  in  treaties,  that  A treating  with 
B,  and  holding  intercourse  with  him  should  be  plac- 
ed on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation,  are 
impracticable  in  a great  degree,  and  are  in  many 
cases  wholly  unintelligible.  In  my  opinion,  what- 
ever treaty  stipulation  we  should  enter  in*o  it  is 
always  best  that  it  should  be  specific,  indisputable, 
precise.  In  making  a treaty  with  another  nation  we 
say  that  we  will  place  her  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  most  favored  nations.  What  does  that 
mean?  It  has  no  practical  meaning  to  it,  because  it 
becomes  necessary  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  generali- 
ty— there  is  no  common  standard.  We  make  a trea- 
ty with.  Russia,  for  example,  and  stipulate  that  the 


duty  on  a ton  of  iron  shall  be  so  much  and  no  more; 
that  the  duty  on  a hundred  of  hemp  shall  be  so  much. 
Well,  we  go  to  make  a treaty  with  the  celestial  em- 
pire, that  deals  only  in  silks  and  teas.  We  tell  her 
she  shall  be  placed  on  the  ‘footing  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nations.’  How  shall  we  give  a tariff  lor  Rus- 
sia which  shall  have  any  application  to  the  case  of 
China?  All  history  shows  that  these  generalizing 
treaties  are  productive  of  nothing  but  discord  and 
confusion.  We  have  treaties  with  France,  Portu- 
gal, and  Belgium;  and  the  moment  congress  passes 
an  act  laying  duty,  we  have  complaints  from  one  or 
all  of  these  states,  of  infractions  of  their  treaty — 
and  these  complaints  are  not  always  easily  answer- 
ed or  even  reconciled.  In  all  such  cases  the  stipu- 
lations should  be  specific. 

I will  add  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  one 
nation  enters  into  stipulations  with  another  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  any  to  associate  in  league  against 
the  interests  of  other  states.  Mutual  stipulations 
may  certainly  be  made  without  doing  injury  to  other 
states.  For  example:  I put  the  case,  not  as  one  in 
which  I should  choose  to  make  a practical  experi- 
ment, but  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  general 
principle.  Let  us  advert  to  the  state  of  trade  be- 
tween this  country  and  Brazil;  to  sec  if  the  interests 
of  both  countries  would  not  require  or  justify  same 
stipulation  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  two. — 
What  is  the  state  of  trade  between  Brazil  and  the 
U.  States?  I ought  to  take  humiliation  to  myself  for 
assuming  to  speak  of  such  a subject  here,  before 
gentlemen  most  of  whom  know  more  of  it  than  I do. 
But  I use  it  to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  all 
such  treaties.  There  is  no  more  unequal  trade  in 
the  world  than  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil.  It  is  altogether  on  one  side.  The  United 
States  take  some  five  millions,  (I  believe  a trifle 
more,)  of  Brazilian  products  untaxed:  and  half  a 
million  slightly  taxed,  I mean  her  sugar.  And  what 
do  they  receive  from  us  untaxed?  Nothing  at  all! 
Their  taxes  on  commodities  from  the  United  States 
are  excessively  high.  They  lax  the  products  of  the 
labor  and  land  of  this  country  and  sea  30,  40  and  48 
percent!  We  take  five  millions  untaxed  and  half  a 
million  slightly  taxed. 

How  did  they  stand  with  England  under  the  late 
treaty  between  that  country  and  England?  Her  sti- 
pulation by  treaty — which  still  exists — was  that 
English  commodities  should  not  be  taxed  more  than 
15  per  cent.  English  cotton,  clothing,  &c.  taxed 
j only  15  per  cent.,  and  ours  from  30  to  50  per  cent.! 
Yet  England  taxes  them  100  pei  cent,  on  some  com- 
modities. We  take  Brazil  coffee  free  and  England 
taxes  it  6 to  12  cents  per  lb.  Is  that  an  equal  trea- 
ty? According  to  the  English  interpretation,  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Brazil  does  not  termi- 
nate till  1844.  Brazil  insists  that  it  expired  in  1842. 
Of  course,  Brazil  is  desirous  to  get  rid  of  it.  But 
she  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  English  construction, 
so  that  the  treaty  was  declared  to  remain  in  force 
till  1844,  Mean  time  a distinguished  person  was 
sent  from  England  to  renew  the  treaty:  and  I must 
say  that  I think  the  Brazilian  government  manifest- 
ed not  a little  address  on  that  occasion.  Brazil  in- 
sisted that  the  treaty  expired  in  1842— -England  that 
it  lasted  till  1844 — Brazil  yields,  and  then  says  to 
the  English  minister,  sent  to  renew  the  treaty — “If 
the  treaty  last  till  1844,  as  you  say,  and  we  submit 
to  what  you  say — we  will  take  till  1844  to  consider 
wnat  new  treaty  we  will  make.”  You  will  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  government  is  not  so  inattentive 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  as  not  to  see  that  in  a 
proper  time  a treaty  may  be  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Brazil. 

Brazil  would  assuredly  think  it  most  extraordinary 
if  England  would  give  her  by  treaty  any  such  ad- 
vantages as  those  we  have  afforded  her.  In  short, 
there  is  no  case  in  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  now 
occurs  to  me,  so  proper  for  a treaty  stipulation  posi- 
tively favorable  to  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  Brazil?  We  now 
receive  her  great  article  of  product — coffee — free. 
We  receive  her  sugar  at  two  and  a half  cents  a 
pound  duty.  And  we  have  a great  advantage  in  this 
respect,  that  we  have  no  colonial  interests  to  protect. 
England  is  restrained  in  her  disposition  to  admit  Bra- 
zilian products  from  the  circumstance  that  she  has 
colonial  products  of  like  character,  and  that  she  is 
bound  to  give  preference  to  them.  That  would  be 
a very  good  reason  for  her;  but  it  constitutes  one  of 
the  advantages  of  our  situation  to  which  we  are  fair- 
ly entitled,  and  no  man  can  say  that  there  is  any  re- 
ciprocity of  justice  in  our  vast  consumption  of  Bra- 
zilian commodities  without  duty,  at  a moment  when 
our  products  are  so  highly  taxed  in  every  Brazilian 
port.  And  this  shows  the  fallacy  of  an  argument 
which  I understand  was  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  communications  with  the  Brazilians  on 
this  subject.  They  said,  “It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  take  a good  deal  of  your  ooffee,  but  we  take 


as  much  more;  and  we  are  paymasters  even  for  a 
part  of  what  they  take.”  There  is  a little  approach 
to  arrogance  in  that  argument.  It  is  true  that  the 
severe  duties  on  American  manufactures  in  Brazil 
exclude  vast  quantities  of  these  manufactures;  and 
therefore  we  do  import  from  Brazil  merchandise  to 
a far  greater  amount  than  that  of  which  we  send  in 
return,  and  we  pay  the  difference  out  of  other  earn- 
ings of  ours,  usually  by  means  of  exchanges  on  Lon- 
don, made  good  from  other  sources  of  property  or 
industry.  Now,  if  we  entered  the  Brazilian  mar- 
kets on  as  good  terms  as  England,  we  could  pay  on 
the  spot,  and  not  be  in  a condition  to  ask  England  to 
pay  our  debts  to  the  Brazilian  merchants.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

We  have  a great  advantage  over  England — that 
we  have  no  colonial  interest  to  protect.  This  is  an 
advantage  of  our  situation  to  which  we  are  fully  en- 
titled. The  British  government  says,  too,  it  is  true 
the  United  States  take  a good  deal  of  Brazilian  cof- 
fee; we  take  as  much  or  more,  and  pay,  too,  not  on- 
ly for  our  own  but  for  a good  deal  of  what  they  take. 
There  is  something  approaching  to  arrogance  in  this. 

It  is  true  we  do  import  from  Brazil  merchandise  to  a 
greater  amount  than  is  paid  by  our  exportations:  and 
the  difference  we  pay  usually  by  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  from  other  sources  of  our  industry.  Now  if 
we  entered  the  Brazilian  markets  on  as  good  terms 
as  the  English,  we  might  hope  to  pay  our  debts  on 
the  spot  by  the  products  of  our  labor,  and  not  ask 
England  to  pay  our  debts  to  the  Brazilian  mer- 
chants. 

But  I here  perceive  that  I am  going  too  far  with 
this  matter,  and  I have  attended  to  it  only  because 
in  a government  like  ours  an  enlightened  public  opi- 
nion must  precede  such  action  of  the  government, 
and  because  the  full  time  seems  to  have  come  when 
the  interests  of  the  country  required  that  the  public 
opinion  should  be  formed  and  expressed  one  way  or 
another. 

I have  said,  gentlemen,  that  these  two  states  are 
instances  of  the  usefulness  of  commerce — the  use- 
fulness of  exchanges.  We  are  very  remote  from 
Brazil:  none  the  worse  for  that.  They  have  a very 
different  climate,  different  products,  different  habits. 
So  much  the  better  for  all  that.  It  has  been  said 
; that  it  is  “all  nature’s  difference  that  makes  all  na- 
j ture’s  peace;”  and  it  may  be  said  with  as  much  truth, 

| that  in  matters  of  commercial  intercourse,  it  is  diffe- 
rences of  character,  differences  of  soil,  differences 
of  products,  and  different  habits,  which  give  to  diffe- 
rent states  an  identity  of  interest  in  one  respect — 
that  is,  in  the  mutual  exchanges  of  commercial  pro-  * 
ducts. 

Indeed,  with  respect  to  Brazil,  the  other  end  of 
the  continent,  and  much  the  largest  power  on  it  ex- 
cept our  own,  one  might  say  that  the  products  of 
both  countries  seem  to  contribute  very  much  to  what 
is  common  to  both  in  the  common  enjoyments  of  life. 
We  sip  with  pleasure  the  coffee  of  Brazil  at  our 
breakfast  table,  and  sometimes  sweeten  it  with  their 
sugar;  whilst  the  Brazilians  do  not,  I believe,  reject 
our  rolls  or  a rasher  of  American  bacon.  [Laugh- 
ter.] The  two  countries,  of  all  others  on  the  conti- 
nent, or  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  so  placed  that  the 
most  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  might  exist 
between  them. 

Well,  gentlemen,  parting  from  this  subject,  I will 
conclude  with  a few  remarks  on  another. 

It  so  happened  that  very  soon  after  I entered  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  which  I lately  held,  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  congress  to  call  upon  the  department 
for  reports  on  the  tariff  and  commercial  regulations 
of  other  countries,  and  the  effects  of  the  “Recipro- 
city Treaties,”  as  they  are  called,  into  which  the  go- 
vernment entered  with  various  countries  at  various 
times  from  1825  to  a late  period.  I do,  gentlemen, 
entertain  the  strongest  belief  that  all  this  principle  of 
reciprocity  acted  upon  by  the  government  is  wrong 
— a mistake  from  the  beginning,  and  injurious  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  What  is  it? 

By  every  reciprocity  treaty  we  give  to  the  nation 
with  which  it  is  concluded  a right  to  trade  between  us 
and  other  nations  on  the  same  terms  as  wc  trade  ourselves. 
We  give  to  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the  other  states  of 
the  same  class  the  right  to  fetch  and  carry,  between 
us  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  on  the  same 
terms  as  we  do;  and  practically  they  can  do  it  much 
more  profitably. 

In  my  opinion  the  true  principle — the  philosophy 
of  politics  on  this  subject,  is  exhibited  in  the  old  na- 
vigation law  of  England,  introduced  by  some  of 
the  bold  geniuses  of  Cromwell’s  time  and  acted  upon 
ever  since.  The  principle  is  this: — the  rule  is  this: 

— any  nation  may  bring  commodities  to  us  in  her 
own  vessels  and  carry  our  corn  to  her  own  ports:  we 
having  the  like  privilege;  but  no  nation  shall  bring 
the  products  of  a third  nation  or  carry  between  us 
and  that  nation.  It  has  been  said,  by  a very  distin- 
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tinguished  person  not  now  living,  that  the  rule  of  the 
navigation  laws  had  its  foundation  in  this  idea:  Eng- 
land" sought  in  her  arrangement  to  secure  as  much 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  as  she  could;  and 
•what  she  could  not  get' herself  she  sought  to  divide 
it  suaoasg  ail  other  nations.  In  one  sense  that  is 
doubtless  a selfish  policy — so  far  as  it  indicates  a 
disposition  to  obtain  all  she  could;  but  this  is  certain- 
ly not  a very  extraordinary  selfishness.  In  other  re- 
flects its  operation  is  the  most  just,  the  wisest,  and 
most  beneficial  that  could  be  desired.  We  may  test 
this  in  a vanety  of  ways.  It  does  tend,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  increase  the  means  of  that  state  which  has 
the  greatest  oaercantile  marine  andean  sell  cheapest; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  does  give  to  all  others  the  ad- 
vantage in  carrying  their  own  goods.  Suppose  Eng- 
land can  carry  cheaper  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world:  And  suppose  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
should  adopt  the  current  notions  of  free  trade,  and 
©pea  thek  ports  to  all  that  chose  to  enter:  At  once 
the  great  nation  that  could  carry  cheapest  would  go, 
step  by  step,  till  presently  she  monopolized  the  whole 
carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Does  not  every  one 
see  that  such  a state  must  soon  become  the  master 
of  the  whole  world?  Or  suppose  there  were  two 
great  nations  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  found  to  be  the  cheapest  carriers.  If  all  the 
other  nations  should  agree  upon  the  full  commercial 
liberty  and  permit  all  to  come  and  go  without  regard 
to  the  goods  they  had,  these  two  great  states  would 
inesilably  take  thecarrying  tradeof  the  world, — take 
the  shipping  of  the  world,  the  maritime  power  of  the 
worlds  and  the  government  of  the  world— if  they 
could  agree  among  themselves.  (Loud  applause.) 
And  back  to  that  principle  must  we  come  at  last. 
We  ought  to  give  to  every  nation  the  right  of  bring- 
ing her  cargo  here  in  her  ships  if  she  gives  to  us  the 
like  privilege.  But  by  these  reciprocity  treaties,  to 
give  for  the  carrying  of  a nation  of  Europe  like 
Bremen,  which  has  but  one  port,  all  the  ports  along 
a eoast of  1,500  miles  with  17  millions  of  people — 
when  she  has  scarcely  200,000  of  hdr  own — pray 
what  sort  of  reciprocity  is  this?  (Loud  applause.) 
It  is  very  much  like  the  story  (if  you  will  allow  me 
here  to  quote  Joe  Miller,)  of  the  horse  and  the 
cock,  who  were  walking  together.  The  cock  thought 
to  make  a reciprocal  agreement  with  the  horse— 
“I’ll  not  tread  on  you,”  said  he,  “if  you’ll  not  tread 
on  me.”  (Loud  laughter  and  applause.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  I know  there  is  nothing  so  dull 
as  statistics;  but  I wish  to  present  here  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  and  before  a body  of  gentlemen  as  intel- 
ligent as  any  other  body,  even  in  this  repulsive  form 
of  statistical  figures,  some  results  at  which  I arrived 
in  the  public  document  I had  the  honor  (in  pursuance 
of  a resolution  of  the  senate  of  Feb.  14th,  and  of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  March  3, 1843, ) to  lay  be- 
fore congress.  Heretofore,  as  all  know,  before  1827 
the  trade  we  carried  on  in  American  vessels  with 
the  Hanse  Towns  sustained  about  eighty  vessels  re- 
gularly— mainly  to  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  In  1827 
a new  treaty  was  formed  with  the  Hanseatic  repub- 
lic and  by  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  it  was 
agreed  upon  that  articles  might  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  part  of  the  world  in  vessels 
of  the  Hanseatic  powers;  and  it  was  further  agreed 
that  any  vessel  might  be  regarded  as  a vessel  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Hanseatic  republics  loliich  was 
owned  by  citizens  of  that  republic,  commanded  by  a 
master  belonging  to  it  and  with  a crew  two-thirds  of 
which  belonged  to  the  republic  or  to  any  one  of  the 
states  of  the  German  confederacy:  not  requiring,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  the  vessel  should  be  built  in  the 
Hanseatic  republics.  Our  government,  when  it  en- 
tered into  this  stipulation  should  have  been,  as  it 
would  seem,  more  cautious;  as  it  had  the  example 
of  England  before  it,  because  England,  in  making  a 
treaty  with  the  same  republics  in  1825,  stipulated 
that  no  vessels  should  pass  as  Hanseatic  which  were 
not  built  in  one  of  the  republics— a very  important 
consideration  at  that  time,  for  none  of  the  republics 
were  then  engaged  in  ship  building,  though  since, 
they  have  built  many  and  good  vessels. 

Well,  what  was  the  practical  result  of  this  act  of 
our  liberality?  1 have  said  that  before  1827  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  with  these 
republics  amounted  to  80  during  the  year;  it  fell  in  a 
few  years  to  25;  and  in  regard  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
two  countries  from  1831  to  1836,  thrge-sevenths  of  it 
was  in  American  vessels  and  four-sevenths  in  Bre- 
men; from  1836  to  1840,  one-filth  were  American 
and  four-fifths  in  Bremen  vessels.  In  1841  there  en- 
tered the  United  States  from  the  Hanse  Towns  99 
foreign  vessels  and  55  American.  There  departed 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Hanse  Towns  137  fo- 
reign vessels  and  45  American.  The  imparts  and 
exports  exhibit  a summary  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  vessels.  You  perceive, 
gentlemen,  that  great  advantages  have  hence  fallen 
to  these  enterprising  people,  against  whom  1 cer- 


tainly have  no  ill  will,  but  against  whom  I would, 
nevertheless,  protect  this  country  in  all  that  is  pro- 
per and  just.  In  the  first  place,  they  may  buy  ves- 
sels in  the  Baltic  or  elsewhere,  or  build  them  at 
home;  and  they  can  build  them  cheaper  than  we.  In 
the  British  provinces  here  vessels  can  be  built  for 
half  as  much  as  in  Massachusetts.  Take  them  to 
Bremen  and  they  become  Bremen  vessels,  and  come 
to  the  United  Slates  in  possession  of  all  the  privi- 
leges of  United  States  vessels.  You  can’t  make  an 
American  ship  out  of  a ship  of  the  Baltic:  to  be  an 
American  vessel  she  must  be  American  built.  But 
these  people  may  buy  a vessel  where  they  please, 
and  give  it  that  character,  and  it  has  the  character 
and  all  the  advantages  of  a Bremen  ship.  Why  do 
we  grant  to  their  shipping  advantages  which  we 
deny  to  our  own? 

I have  before  me  one  or  two  statements  which  I 
beg  leave  to  read,  as  they  are  short.  According  to 
the  exhibit  of  the  tobacco  shipped  from  this  port  for 
the  city  of  Bremen  between  1841  and  1842,  the 
whole  amount  shipped  was  37,000  lbs;  of  this,  Bre- 
men vessels  carried  32,000  and  Baltimore  5,000! 
(Applause,  loud  and  continued.)  And  be  it  remem- 
ed,  gentlemen  (and  I will  not  detain  you  many  mo- 
ments longer)  that  these  vessels  carry  their  goods 
not  only  cheaper  than  ours,  but  with  still  ano- 
ther advantage;  their  credit  enables  them  to  engage 
for  transportation  goods  to  convey  from  one  port  of 
our  own  country  to  another;  that  these  vessels  from 
Bremen  have  the  liberty,  not  only  of  trading  be- 
tween their  own  ports  and  ours,  but  of  taking  our 
own  products  from  port  to  port — of  beginning  at  the 
Passamaquoddy,  and  terminating  at  the  Sabine  ri- 
ver, if  they  choose.  If  we  go  to  claim  our  share  of 
their  carrying  trade,  we  can  go  from  Bremen  to 
Hamburg!  The  real  operation  of  this  arrangement 
you  know  better^  than  I;  but  I know  that  these  ves- 
sels do  underbid  our  vessels  in  freight  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  Hence,  during  three  or  four  months 
of  the  present  year,  from  the  port  of  Baltimore,  the 
great  article  of  traffic,  the  article  of  which  Balti- 
more seems  to  be  the  natural  mart,  since  there  seems 
to  be  a great  probability  that  it  will  flow  thither  from 
the  Mississippi  and  all  the  country  along  its  borders, 
so  that  Baltimore  will  meritedly  be  its  place  of  ex- 
portation as  it  comes  through  the  Ohio  river  and  the 
canal  to  this  place — this  article  seems  destined  to  be- 
come the  great  article  of  sale  for  this  city  for  fo- 
reign exportation.  Suppose  it  does,  who  shall  car- 
ry it? 

I applied  to  the  collector  of  your  city  to-day  for 
the  statistics  of  this  port  from  the  first  of  January 
to  this  day — May  16th,  1843 — arid  the  proportion 
between  exports  in  American  vessels  and  those  in  fo- 
reign vessels  was  as  29  to  34 — a decided  superiority 
of  foregn  vessels  to  those  of  our  own  country! 

Gentlemen,  I will  here  relieve  you  from  these 
statements  any  further.  But  let  me  deduce  from 
them  one  general  and  important  truth:  We  are  des- 
tined to  act  in  the  world  the  part  of  a great  mercan- 
tile, maritime  nation.  We  have  no  inferior  game  to 
play.  We  have  no  subordinate  part  to  act.  It  is  no 
assumption  to  say  that,  in  whatever  constitutes  na- 
tional power,  national  character,  or  national  hope, 
we  are  at  the  head  of  the  nations  on  this  great  con- 
tinent. It  is  no  assumption  to  say,  either,  that  in 
whatever  respects  commerce  and  the  seas,  and  the 
character  exhibited  upon  the  seas  for  national  de- 
fence or  national  glory — we  may  have  rivals — but 
we  admit  no  superior!  (Applause,  deafening  and 
long  continued.) 

What  becomes  us  then?  How  are  we  to  main- 
tain this  conspicuous  position?  How  are  we  to  main- 
tain our  national  respectability,  resting  as  we  must 
on  our  national  strength — in  the  contest  that  may 
arise  between  the  vigor  of  our  own  arm  and  the  vi- 
gor of  that  arm  that  may  be  raised  against  u.s? 

How  are  we  to  do  this  without  founding  for  our-' 
selves  a wise,  a cautious,  a comprehensive  policy, 
not  marked  on  the  one  hand  by  narrowness  or  mean- 
ness of  spirit — nor  on  the  other  by  an  excessive  and 
foolish  liberality;  a policy  that  shall  rear  up  and 
maintain  and  furnish  employment  to  a body  of  sea- 
men who  are  to,  defend  our  rights  when  assailed  up- 
on the  boundless  ocean?  In  snips  and  in  seamen  to 
man  our  ships  m,ust  the  foundation,  of  a military  ma- 
rine be  laid; 

The  carrying  trade,  or  a just  part  of  it,  must  be 
ours — the  fisheries  of  New  England,  of  the  whole 
Pacific — I may  say  the  American  fisheries,  have 
spread  over  the  world;  the  hardy  men  who  enter  in- 
to these  enteprises  and  follow  them  upon  the  west- 
ern coast  from  Cape  Horn  to  Norfolk,  the  coast  of 
Japan,  in  the  Indies,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  everywhere 
where  they  can  pursue  their  hazardous  vocation-^ 
these  men  must  be  protected. 

By  the  employment  of  seamen,  in  manning  a mer- 
cantile marine  in  time  of  peace,  shall  we  best  form 
a military  power,  if  there  should  ever  he  occasion 


to  employ  it,  in  maintaining  our  high  position  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  from  the  seamen  navigating  our  commercial 
marine,  that  our  military  power  on  the  ocean  is  to 
be  formed  when  occasion  requires.  This  must  for- 
ever be  the  foundation  of  that  maritime  respectabili- 
ty which  it  is  our  aim  to  maintain  now  and  forever 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President — turning  from  these  dry  topics,  let 
me  renew  my  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  you 
have  manifested  on  this  occasion:  and  I desire  in  all 
sincerity,  truth  and  heartiness,  to  propose  as  a toast 
for  you  this  evening — “Prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Monumental  city — always  distinguished  for  com- 
mercial enterprise,  for  public  spirit,  and  for  the 
warmest,  most  cordial  hospitality.” 

Mr.  Webster  here  sat  down  amidst  tremendous 
cheers:  the  band  struck  up  a lively  air,  and  we  left 
the  room  to  start  by  express,  with  our  notes,  for  New 
York. 


HANSEATIC  AND  AMERICAN  RELA- 
TIONS. 


FROM  MR.  WEBSTER’S  SPEECH. 

As  reported  in  the  JC  Y.  Herald. 

Let  us  take  the  history  and  present  state  of  our 
trade  with  Bremen  for  an  example.  Bremen  is  one 
of  the  Hanseatic  Towns,  and  the  United  States  had 
formerly  a considerable  trade  with  that  city  in  Ame- 
rican vessels.  Before  1827  sixty  to  eighty  such  ves- 
sels arrived  and  cleared  annually. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1827,  a commercial 
convention  was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hanseatic  republics  of  Lubec,  Bremen, 
and  Hamburg.  The  first  article  of  this  convention 
is  in  the  following  terms: 

Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Free  Han- 
seatic republics  of  Lubec,  Bremen,  and  Hamkurg,  con- 
cluded at  Washington,  December  20,  1827. 

Article  I. 

The  contracting  parties  agree,  that  whatever  kind 
of  produce,  manulature,  or  merchandise,  of  any  for- 
eign country  can  be  from  time  to  time  lawfully  import- 
ed in  to  the  United  States  in  their  own  vessels  may  be 
also  imported  in  vessels  of  the  said  Free  Hanseatic 
Repnblics  of  Lubec,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  and  that 
no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tonnage  or  cargo 
of  the  vessel  shall  be  levied  or  collected,  whether  the 
importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  either  of  the  said  Hanseatic  Republics.  And,  in 
like  manner,  that  whatever  kind  of  produce,  manu- 
facture, or  merchandise  of  any  foreign  country  can  be 
from  time  to  time  lawfully  imported  into  either  of 
the  said  Hanseatic  Republics  in  its  own  vessels,  may 
be  also  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United.  States;  and 
that  no  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  tannage  or 
cargo  of  the  vessel  shall  be  levied  or  collected,  whe- 
ther the  importation  be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one 
party  or  of  the  other.  And  they  further  agree  that, 
whatever  may  be  lawfully  exported  or  re-exported 
by  one  party  in  its  own  vessels  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try, may  in  like  manner  be  exported  or  re-exported 
in  the  vessels  of  the  other  party.  Aud  the  same 
bounties,  duties,  and  drawbacks  shall  be  allowed  and 
collected,  whether  such  exportation  or  re-exporta- 
tion be  made  in  vessels  of  the  one  party  or  of  the 
other.  Nor  shall  higheror  other  eharges  of  any  kind 
be  imposed  in  the  ports  of  the  one  party  on  vessels 
of  the  other  than  are,  or  shall  be  payable  in  the  same 
ports  by  national  vessels. 

****** 

H.  CLAY, 

V.  RUMPFF. 

The  fourth  article  of  the  same  convention  provi- 
des that  any  vessel  shall  be  regarded  as  a Hanseatic 
vessel  which  is  owned  by  a Hanseatic  citizen,  and  of 
which  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  erew  are 
also  Hanseatic  citizens,  or  subjects  of  the  confederat- 
ed states  of  Germany.  But  the  vessel  may  have  been 
built  any  where,  without  injury  to  her  national  char- 
acter. 

Citizensof  these  republics  may  buy  vessels  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  er  elsewhere,  wherever  they  can  buy 
cheapest,  aud  such  vessels  become  at  once  Hanseatic 
vessels  under  this  convention. 

This  is  a matter  of  importance  to  some  of  these 
ports,  which  are  not  considerable  ship-building  ports. 
The  merchants  of  the  plaoe  can  buy  their  vessels  al- 
ready built.  The  government  of  the  United  Slates 
agreed  to  the  stipulation,  although  the  cautous  ex- 
ample of  England  was  before  it,  as  by  the  English 
convention  with  the  same  republic,  two  years  before, 
it  was  required  that  vessels  should  have  have  been 
built  in  one  of  the  republics,  as  well  as  owned  by  its 
citizens,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  Hanseatic  vessels. 

In  consequence  of  our  convention  of  1827  the  num- 
ber of  American  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Bremen 
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has  vastly  fallen  olf:  and  in  some  years  has  been  as 
low  as  twenty  five.  To  show  this  falling  off  of  our 
tonnage,  and  the  increase  of  Bremen  tonnage,  it  may 
be  stated  that  from  1826  to  1830  five  sevenths  of  the 
arrivals  in  Bremen  from  the  United  States  were 
American  vessels,  and  two  sevenths  Bremen;  from 
1831  to  1836  three  sevenths  American,  and  four  se- 
venths Bremen;  and  from  1836  to  1840  one-fifth  Ame- 
rican and  four-fifths  Bremen. 

I have  a statement  of  the  amount  of  exports  fron. 
the  United  States  to  the  Hanseatic  Towns  in  1841, 
and  the  national  character  of  the  vessels  transport- 
ing such  exports,  and  their  respective  numbers  and 
tonnage. 

Statement  shoiving  the  amount  of  exports  from  the  United 
Stutes  to  the  Hanse  Towns  during  the  year  1841,  dis- 
tinguishing the  amount  exported  in  American  amt  fo- 
reign vessels  respectively,  together  with  the  number, 
tonnage,  and  national  character  of  said  foreign  vessels: 
Value  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  in 


American  vessels  $93,920 

Id  foreign  vessels  356,141 


Total  450,061 

Value  of  domestic  exports  in  American 
vessels  1,278,450 

In  foreign  vessels  2.832,205 


No. 

Total  export  in  Amer.  vessels  45 
Foreign  vessels  137 


$4,110,655 
Ton’ge.  Value. 
14,123  $1,372,370 
46,147  3,188,346 


Total  182  60,270  $4,560,716 
Ratio  of  foreign  tonnage  to  American  as  3j  to  1, 
nearly. 

Ratio  of  exports  in  foreign  vessels  to  American  as 
2j-  to  1,  nearly. 

Of  the  137  foreign  vessels  there  were — 


No. 

Tons. 

British 

. . 

. 5 

1,548 

Prussian 

, . 

2 

676 

Swedish 

. 6 

1,659 

Norwegian  . 

3 

756 

Danish 

. 1 

153 

Hanseatic 

• 

120 

41,355 

Total 

137 

46,147 

Statement  of  the  principal  domestic  exports  from  the  United 
Slates  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  during  the  year  ending  30 th 
September,  1841. 

Value. 


Oil,  whale  and  other  fish,  1,412,515  galls, 
Whalebone,  605,918  lbs. 

Oak  bark  and  other  dyes 
Tar  and  pitch,  50  bbls. 

Rosin  and  turpentine  11,650  bbls 
Skins  and  furs 
Rice,  12,737  tierces 
Cotton,  6,495,721  lbs. 

Tobacco,  36,517  hhds. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  257,124  lbs. 

Snuff,  845  lbs 

I have  a similar  table  respecting  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  the  same 
year,  with  the  same  comparative  statements. 
Statement  showing  the  amount  of  imports  from  the  Hanse 
Towns  mto  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending 
30 Ik  Sept.  1841,  distinguishing  the  amount  brought  in 
American  and  foreign  vessels,  respectively;  together 
with  the  number,  tonnage,  and  national  character  of 
said  foreign  vessels. 


l\ 


$419,167 
122  020 
23,046 

18,857 

185,162 

270,281 

672,673 

2,175,360 

26,202 


No. 

Tonnage. 

Value  imports. 

Amer.  vessels 

53 

15,593 

298,587 

Foreign  vessels 

99 

35,481 

2,151,377 

Total, 

152. 

51,074 

$2,449,964 

Ratio  of  foreign  tonnage  to  American  as  2j  to  1, 
nearly. 

Ratio  of  imports  in  foreign  vessels  to  imports  in 
American  vessels,  as  7 j to  1,  nearly. 

Of  the  99  foreign  vessels,  there  were — 


No. 

Tonnage. 

British,  . 

1 

289 

Prussian, 

. 1 

304 

Swedish, 

1 

325 

Norwegian 

. 1 

250 

Hanseatic 

95 

34,253 

Total 

90 

35,481 

These  tables  show  that  of  the  vessels  entered  from 
the  Hanse  Towns  into  the  United  States  in  1841,  99 
■were  foreign  and  only  53  American;  and  of  the  ves- 
sels departing  from  the  United  States  to  the  Hanse 
Towns,  137  were  foreign  and  only  45  American. — 
That  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Hanseatic  cities  was  $3,168,346 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  only  $1,372,370  in  American 
vessels;  and  that  of  the  amount  iu  value  of  the  im- 


ports  into  the  United  States,  $2,151,377  was  brought 
by  foreign  tonnage,  and  no  more  than  $298,587  by 
American  tonnage,  being  more  than  seven  to  one 
against  American  navigation.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
Hanseatic  vessels  have  several  very  strong  induce- 
ments to  come  to  the  United  States.  In  the  first 
place,  they  may  bring  hither  any  commodities  from 
any  country  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own  vessels. — 
In  the  second  place,  they  have,  great  advantages  in 
engaging  for  the  transportation  of  the  crowds  of  emi- 
grants who  leave  Germany  and  Switzerland  every 
year  for  the  United  States,  amounting  sometimes  to 
fifteen  thousand  in  a single  year  from  Bremen  alone. 
Making  these  profitable  voyages  out,  they  can  afford 
to  take  return  cargoes  to  any  port  of  Europe  into 
which  they  may  be  admitted  at  low  rates  of  freights. 
They  are  therefore  able  to  underbid  our  own  vessels. 
I have  it  on  very  good  authority  that  of  the  tobacco 
shipped  from  Baltimore  for  some  years  past,  say  thirty 
thousand  hogsheads  annually,  seven-eights  have  been 
exported  in  Bremen  vessels;  and  your  very  respecta- 
ble citizen,  the  collector  of  this  port,  has,  at  my  re- 
quest, furnished  a statement  of  the  exports  of  tobac- 
co from  this  port  to  the  Hanse  Towns  for  1844  and 
1842: 

Exports  of  Tobacco  from  Baltimore  to  Bremen,  and 
the  other  Hanse  Towns,  for  the  years  1841  and  1842, 
viz: 

In  1841,  17,997  hhds.  Val.  $879,641 


In  1842,  19,703  “ 847,831 


Total  ship’d,  37,700  ' $1,727,472 

Of  which, 

Shipped  in  1841  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  2,904  hhds.  $132,686 

Shipped  in  1842  in  Ame- 
rican vessels  2,460  “ 106  822 


5,364  239,518 

Shipped  in  1841  in  Brem- 
en vessels  15,093  746,955 

Shipped  in  1842  in  Brem- 
en vessels  17,243  740,099 


32,336  $1,487  954 


It  is  further  to  be  considered,  as  I have  already 
said,  that  Hanseatic  vessels  can  load  any  where,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home;  and  the  returns  show  that  one-fourth  part  of 
the  Hanseatic  tonnage  which  entered  the  United 
States  in  1841  came  from  other  countries  than  their 
own,  principally  from  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  Baltic.  Bremen  vessels  also  sometimes  take  car- 
goes from  the  Hanse  Towns  to  the  Mediterranean, 
thence  come  to  the  United  States,  with  produce  of 
that  region,  and  thence  home  or  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  Now  these  are  advantages  peculiar  to  their 
condition,  to  which  these  enterprising  people  are 
fairly  entitled,  and  of  which  no  narrow  or  monopo- 
lizing policy  should  seek  to  deprive  them.  The  main 
one  is  the  smaller  cost  at  which  they  sail  their  ves- 
sels. The  customary  rates  of  seamen’s  wages  in 
Bremen  vessels  is  stated  not  to  exceed  five  dollars 
per  month,  while  American  seamen  are  paid  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  dollars.  The  monthly  sailing  ex- 
penses of  a Bremen  ship  are  supposed  not  to  exceed 
one-half  of  the  monthly  expenses  of  an  American 
ship  of  the  same  tonnage.  Certainly  to  these  fair 
advantages  over  others,  (if  low  wages  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  advantage,)  it  does  not  become  us,  out 
of  an  excess  of  liberality,  to  add  others. 

We  cannot  buy  cheap  vessels  in  the  Baltic  and 
make  them  American  vessels.  Our  navigation  laws 
forbid  this.  Why  should  we  allow  to  citizens  of 
other  states,  then,  privileges  which  we  deny  to  our 
own?  It  may  be  added  that  the  whole  population  of 
Bremen  is  hardly  more  than  fifty  thousand;  that  most 
of  the  capital  of  the  city  is  employed  in  navigation, 
and  that  import  duties  are  very  light,  1 believe  only 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a charge  for  warehousing. 

Our  existing  stipulations  with  these  cities  are  one 
sided  and  partial  in  their  operation.  They  ought  not 
to  continue.  The  power  reserved  in  the  treaty  of 
putting  an  end  to  it  after  twelve  years  from  its  date, 
and  on  one  year’s  notice,  ought  in  my  opinion,  now 
to  be  exercised,  as  more  than  twelve  years  have  ex- 
pired. The  whole  subject  will  then  be  open  for 
new  negotiation,  or  for  such  provision  as  congress 
may  see  fit  to  adopt. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  small  commercial  re- 
publics will  one  day  find  their  position  in  the  German 
Customs  Union;  in  which  event  they  would  be  em- 
braced in  any  commercial  treaty  which  might  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  the  twenty  eight  or 
thirty  nnllioes  of  people  comprised  within  that 
Union. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  annual 
statements  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
U.  States,  will  show  the  rapid  increase  of  Hauseatic 
tonnage  in  our  port: 


Statement  of  the  tonnage  of  Hanseatic  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  in  ports  of  the  United  States, Ifrom  1830  to  1840, 
both  inclusive: 


Years. 

Tonnage  entered. 

Tonnage  cleared. 

1830 

9,653 

9,006 

1831 

11,176 

12,309 

1832 

22,351 

19,540 

1833 

29.285 

27,208 

1834 

25,865 

24,513 

1835 

28,218 

28,421 

1836 

30,525 

43,056 

1837 

70,703 

65,538 

1833 

37,538 

39,636 

1839 

41,139 

38.067 

1840 

41,874 

44,772 

It  being  the  practice  in  the  treasury  reporls  to  ex- 
press the  amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  witli  other  nations  by  two 
general  classes,  viz:  “American”  and  “Foreign,” 
there  are  no  means  of  determining  the  nationality  of 
these  vessels,  and  consequently  of  ascertaining  what 
proportion  of  trade  with  each  nation  is  carried  on  in 
its  own  vessels,  and  what  proportion  in  those  of  other 
powers.  It  has  also  been  the  practice  to  state  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  each  foreign  power 
entered  and  cleared  during  each  commercial  year, 
into  and  from  the  United  States,  without  designating 
the  countries  from  which  they  entered,  and  for  which 
they  cleared;  thus  leaving  it  almost  entirely  to  conjec- 
ture to  ascertain  to  what  extent  vessels,  availing  of 
privileges  conferred  by  treaties,  have  been  enabled 
to  engage  in  the  carrying  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  nations  other  than  those  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  In  the  report  of  1841  the  coun- 
tries of  departure  and  destination  of  vessels  are  giv- 
en: so  that  a much  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
state  of  commerce  and  navigation  can  be  obtained. 
From  this  report  the  following  exhibition  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Hanse 
Towns,  in  connexion  with  the  United  States,  has 
been  compiled: 

Statement  showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  Hanseatic 
vessels  arrived  at  and  departed  from  ports  of  the  United 
States  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1841, 
distinguishing  the  countries  from  and  to  which  they 


respectively  entered  and  cleared. 
Entered  from.  No. 

Tonnage. 

Russia 

. 1 

362 

Sweden 

2 

760 

Danish  West  Indies  . 

. 2 

424 

Holland 

"5 

1,718 

Dutch  West  Indies 

. 1 

69 

Belgium 

1 

208 

England 

. 2 

713 

Hanse  Towns 

95 

34,253 

France  (Atlantic) 

. 2 

546 

Spain  (Mediterranean)  . 

1 

200 

Teneriffe  . 

. 1 

119 

Cuba  . . . . 

1 

292 

Portugal 

. 1 

396 

Mexico 

2 

134 

Venezuela 

. 1 

228 

Brazil 

8 

2,521 

Argentine  Republic  . 

. 3 

806 

Cisplatine 

1 

540 

Chili 

. 1 

300 

Total, 

131 

44,578 

Cleared  for. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

Holland 

5 

2,361 

Belgium 

. 1 

330 

England 

3 

901 

Hanse  Towns 

120 

41,355 

Cuba  . . . . 

4 

1,259 

Venezuela 

. 2 

297 

Brazil  . . . . 

2 

624 

Total, 

138 

47,117 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the 
tonnage  of  Hanseatic  vessels  entering  ports  of  the 
United  States  direct  from  the  Hanse  Towns  was 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  American  tonnage 
entering  from  the  same  places,  and  that  the  value  of 
imports  from  the  said  towns  in  Hanseatic  vessels  was 
about  six  times  greater  than  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  same  places  in  American  vessels;  that  the 
tonnage  of  Hanseatic  vessels  clearing  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  direct  from  the  Hanse  Towns  was  nearly 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  American  vessels 
clearing  for  tlie  same  places,  and  that  the  value  of 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  ihe  Hanse  Towns 
in  vessels  of  the  latter  power  was  double  that  of  ex- 
ports to  the  same  places  m vessels  of  the  United 
States.  It  also  appears,  that  of  44,578  tons  (Hansea- 
tic,which  entered  the  U.  States,  10,325,  or  nearly  one 
fourth  part,  entered  from  courtries  other  than  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  that  of  47,1 17  (Hanseatic)  cleared 
from  the  United  Stales,  5,762,  or  nearly  one-eighth 
part,  cleared  for  countries  other  than  that  to  which 
they  belonged. 
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Astronomical  apparatus.  The  Boston  Post  states 
that  $>‘<25,000  have  been  subscribed  in  that  city  for  the 
purchase  of  a telescope  and  other  astronomical  instru- 
ments. Of  the  above  sum  $5,000  were  subscribed  by 
one  gentleman,  $1,000  by  another,  several  sums  of  $500 
by  other  individuals,  $3,000  by  the  American  Academy 
ot  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  $1,080  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 

Bunker  Hill.  The  obelisk  costing  $101,638  having 
been  completed,  the  workmen  are  busily  engaged  mak- 
ing arrangements  (or  the  17th  June.  A procession  will 
be  formed  on  the  Common  to  proceed  thence  to  the  north 
east  side  of  the  monument  where  an  address  will  be  de- 
livered by  Daniel  Webster.  Major  gen.  Samuel  Chand- 
ler is  appointed  chief  marshal. 

Deaths.  At  Baltimore  on  31st  May  Col.  James  Ches - 
ton,  president  of  the  Farmers  and  Planters’  Bank  of 
Baltimore,  aged  64  years.  In  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  was  adjutant  of  the  5th  regiment  of  Balti- 
more infantry,  and  served  in  the  campaign  of  1814,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  at  North  Point.  For  the 
last  forty  years  he  has  been  variously  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile operations.  He  was  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  our  citizens. 

The  Warspite  sailed  for  England  on  the  2d  inst.  hav- 
ing on  board  the  remains  of  Charles  Bagot,  late  governor 
of  Canada,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mary  Bagot  and  re- 
tinue. „ , , 

At  New  Haven  on  the  28th  tilt.  Noah  Webster,  L L.D. 
•aged  S5  years.  He  was  born  at  West  Hartford,  Conn., 
on  Oct.  16, 1753.  He  was  a descendant  of  John  Web- 
ster, one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford,  and  subsequent- 
ly governor  of  Connecticut.  Noah  Webster  entered 
Yale  college  in  1774,  graduated  in  1778;  in  1779  re- 
sided with  Mr.,  afterwards  chief  justice  Ellsworth  at  ! 
Hartford,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  sub-  j 
sequently  became  a tutor,  and  in  1783,  published  the  ' 
'hirst  part  of  a Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English 
language.”  Wrote  several  political  articles  over  the  sig- 
nature ol  Hnnrius,  in  1783,  on  the  subject  ol  the  half 
pay  for  life  of  the  revolutionary  army  in  which  all  the 
males  of  his  father’s  family,  four  in  number,  had  served, 
and  received  therefor  the  thanks  of  Gov.  Trumbull. 
His  “Sketches  ot  American  Policy”  published  in  1784, 
his  writings  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution, in  defence  of  Washington’s  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  and  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Bri- 
tain by  Mr.  Jay,  had  great  influence  on  public  opinion 
and  were  highly  appreciated.  Various  other  topics  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  were  publicly  discussed  by  him.  In 
I7D3,  he  commenced  a daily  paper  in  New  York,  which 
is  now  called  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  Nc-w  York 
Spectator.  Mr.  W.  moved  to  New  Haven  in  179S,  and 
in  1807,  entered  on  the  great  business  of  bis  life,  the 
compiling  of  a new  and  complete  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  This  work  he  prosecuted  amidst  various 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  and  published  ihe  first 
edition  of  it  in  1828.  In  the  preparation  of  this  diction- 
ary he  was  led  to  investigate  to  a great  extent  the  sub- 
ject of  etymology,  and  the  relations  of  various  languages 
to  each  other.  This  dictionary  has  been  more  favorably 
received  than,  as  is  believed,  the  authorever  anticipated. 
His  other  publications  are  too  numerous  to  be  particular- 
ly mentioned  here. 

He  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  en- 
joyed remarkably  vigorous  health,  till,  within  a few  days 
of  his  death,  a slight  indisposition  took  the  form  of  pleu- 
risy, under  which  with  composure  and  resignation  he 
died,  in  the  full  possession  ot  his  reason. 

[New  Haven  Herald. 

'The  deaf  and  dumb.  The  twenty-seventh  annual  re- 
port of  the  Connecticut  Institution  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes,  has  just  been  published.  From  it  we  learn 
that  123  pupils  were  under  instruction  during  the  past 
year,  of  whom  24  were.benefieiaries  of  Maine,  14  of  New 
Hampshire,  13  of  Vermont,  24  of  Massachusetts,  17  of 
Connecticut,  3 of  South  Carolina,  2 of  Georgia,  and  the 
remainder,  21  in  number,  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  institution  by  private  individuals.  The  aggregate  is 
below  ihe  usual  average.  The  funds  of  the  institution 
now  amount  to  considerably  more  than  $200,000.  The 
annual  charge  to  the  pupils  for  board  and  tuition,  is  one 
hundred  dollars. 

Pf.ofessor  Durbin,  of  Dickinson  college,  at  his  last 
date  April  8,  was  at  Smyrna.  After  leaving  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  he  had  gone  to  Egypt,  followed  the  route 
of  the  Israelites  to  Mt.  Sinai,  visited  Akabah,  Mt.  Hor, 
Petra,  Palestine,  Acre,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beyrout,  Damascus, 
Balbec,  back  to  Beyrout,  ihence  to  Smyrna  by  steam- 
boat. touching  at  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  Patmos.  Alter 
performing  quarantine  at  Smyrna,  it  was  bis  purpose  to 
visit  Constantinople,  Greece,  and  the  seals  of  “the  se- 
ven churches,”  arid  return  by  way  of  England  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  July  next.  The  few  published 
letters  that  have  been  received  from  him  -in  the  course 
of  his  tour  have  been  highly  interesting,  and  the  volume 
of  travels  which,  it  is  said,  he  will  furnish  on  his  return, 
will  be  expected  with  interest. 

Despatches.  On  the  23d  ult.  there  arrived  at  N.  Or 
leans  Mr.  .1.  H.  B.  Marshall,  bearer  of  despatches  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands  tothe  U.  S.  government,  and  to 
tlie  English  court,  and  Jose  St.  Vincent de  Andila,  bear- 
er of  despatches  from  Mexico. 

Guadaloupe.  Accounts  from  Guadaloupe  to  the  11th 
ultimo  mention  that  the  French  steamer  Gomer  had 
arrived  at  Point  Petre  with  the  liberal  donation  of 


2,500,000  francs  voted  by  the  government  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers  by  the  earthquake  at  Point  Petre.  The 
place  was  superabundantly  supplied  with  provisions. 

German  settlement.  A company  of  respectable, 
and  it  is  said  wealthy  Germans,  have  purchased  10,000 
acres  of  land  in  Limestone  township,  Warren  county, 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  intention  of  entering  largely 
upon  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  This 
is  an  important  step  for  the  western  section  of  our  state. 
There  are  yet  large  tracts  of  unimproved  land  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  in  Warren,  Jefferson,  McKean,  and  Ve- 
nango, counties,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  emi- 
gration is  turning  in  that  direction. 

Iowa.  The  St.  Louis  Gazette  states  that  the  Des- 
Moines  river,  a tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  has  recently 
been  ascended  to  Racoon  Fort,  three  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  Captain  Lafferty,  in  the  steamboat 
Agatha.  Captain  L.  describes  the  country,  through 
which  the  river  passes,  as  the  most  beautiful  farming 
country  he  has  ever  seen.  The  head  of  navigation  on 
this  river  is  much  nearer  the  Missouri  than  had  been 
supposed.  It  is  said  to  be  but  one  hundred  miles  from 
Racoon  Fort  to  the  Council  Bluffs  on  the  Missouri. 

Illinois  Debt.  The  state  of  Illinois  is  in  a fair  way 
of  reducing  her  debt  by  an  amount  which  will  leave  the 
balance  easily  manageable.  According  to  a statement 
which  we  find  in  the  New  York  Post,  in  December  1842, 
the  obligations  of  Illinois  were  out  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen  and  a half  millions  of  dollars;  $3,100,000  of 
this  amount  was  for  bank  stock,  and  this  scrip  was  forth- 
with cancelled  by  consent  of  the  state  bank,  and  its 
connection  with  die  stale  dissolved.  Various  other  acts 
were  passed,  under  the  operation  of  which  there  were  sur- 
rendered, returned,  and  destroyed,  about  $2,500,000 more 
of  bonds,  and,  lastly,  the  canal  law  was  passed,  which 
if  it  takes  effect,  (as  there  appears  very  little  doubt  that 
it  must  do,)  by  the  co-operation  of  the  stockholders,  will 
have  diminished  the  debt  of  the  state  by  the  sum  of 
$10,420,000,  leaving  but  little  over  $4,000,000  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  taxation.  This  is  a sort  of  compromise,  at 
the  same  time  just  and  advantageous  to  the  bond  holders, 
and  creditable  to  the  people  of  the  state  who  authorized 
and  their  public  men  who  had  the  boldness  and  hon- 
esty to  advise  and  bring  it  forward.  [Ball.  American. 

Literary  Forgery.  A recent  trial  at  Rome  has  con- 
victed the  Count  Mariano  Alberti  of  wholesale  forgery 
of  works  which  he  had  professed  to  discover  and  pub- 
lish as  Tasso's.  Some  small  portion  of  these  works 
which  is  considered  to  be  genuine,  he  had  interlarded 
with  the  rest,  toieaven  the  mass,  and  give  it  the  greater 
air  of  authenticity.  In  his  lodgings  were  found  an  im- 
mense collection  of  writing  tools,  inks  of  different  kind 
and  lints,  old  copy  books,  blank  paper  torn  out  old  books, 
and  innumerable  exercises  in  imtation  of  the  handwriting 
of  more  than  fifty  eminent  individuals  of  Tasso's  time. 
The  Count’s  sentence  was  not  known  on  the  10th  March. 

Mail  contracts.  Wc  learn  from  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Chronicle  that  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh 
Rail  Road  company  h.  ve  contracted  with  the  postmas- 
ter general  to  carry  the  mail  between  Weldon  and 
Charleston  daily,  as  heretofore,  for  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  The  contract  is  to  begin  the  first  of 
July  and  continue  four  years.  This  pay  is  nearly  dou- 
ble that  received  by  the  company  for  the  same  service 
under  the  last  contract. 

Naval.  The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Marian, 
Commander  Armstrong,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  Friday, 
in  sixteen  days  from  St.  Thomas.  She  has  been  ab- 
sent nearly  six  months,  during  which  period  she  has  vi- 
sited several  ports  in  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  lias  lust  only  one  of  her  crew  while  absent. 

The  Marion  has  brought  home,  to  be  tried  for  mutiny, 
the  second  mate  and  ten  seamen  of  the  ship  Metaka,  of 
New  York,  frum  Liverpool  hound  to  New  Orleans, 
which  ship  was  compelled  to  put  into  St.  Thomas  on  ac- 
count ot  the  mutinous  conduct  of  the  crew. 

U.  S.  Schooner  Grampus.  The  rumor  of  the  loss  of 
this  fine  vessel  is,  says  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  of 
Tuesday,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  without  foundation.-— 
Letters  received  in  this  city  by  the  friends  of  Lieutenant 
Gansevoort,  state  that  the  Grampus  sailed  from  Norfolk 
on  a distant  cruise,  and  that  no  tidings  were  expected 
from  her  for  some  months  after  her  departure-  The  story 
of  her  loss  grew  out  of  the  supposition  that  she  had  sailed 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  her  since  she  left 
Norfolk  early  in  March. 

The  impression  among  the  naval  officers  here  was  that 
she  was  lost.  We  are  glad  to  learn  the  contrary  from  the 
journal. 

The  United  States  schooner  Flirt,  lieutenant  comman- 
der Davi,  was  at  Mayaguez,  P.  R.  about  12th  inst.,  all 
well,  in  fourteen  days  from  Charleston. 

The  United  States  brig  of  war  Boxer,  Oscar  Bullus  esq. 
commander,  sailed  from  Pensacola  a few  days  ago,  on  a 
cruise. 

National  debt-  Lord  Brougham  said  that  England 
was  under  recognizances  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  sum 
of  $800, (.100,000,  the  amount  ot  her  national  debt.  Alison 
says  that  the  immense  debt  under  which  England  now 
staggers  is  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional independence, to  maintain  which  it  was  contracted . 

New  England.  We  learn  from  the  Boston  papers 
that  the  Second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  confe- 
deration of  the  New  England  colonies  was  celebrated 
in  that  city  on  Monday  last,  by  the  Massachusetts  Histo- 
rical Society.  The  exercises  were  conducted  at  the 
church  in  Chauncey  place.  After  the  opening  prayer, 

psalm  was  sung  by  the  choir  from  the  New  England 


version  of  1640.  The  hon.  John  Quincy  Adams  deli- 
vered the  address,  which  (remarks  the  Boston  Journal) 
"as  may  be  supposed  from  the  well  known  ability  and 
intimate  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Adams  with  whatever 
concerns  our  colonial  and  country’s  history,  was  listened 
to  with  much  pleasure  by  the  highly  intelligent  audience 
present  on  the  occasion.  He  went  at  much  length  into 
the  history  of  the  colonies,  their  union  for  strength  and 
greater  security  from  their  savage  foes,  and  treated  of 
those  subjects  having  a bearing  upon  our  history  as  a 
people,  and  our  interest  in  the  present  anniversary.  He 
occupied  one  hour  and  a half  in  the  delivery.’’ 

New  York  City.  The  annual  message  of  the  mayor 
was  read  on  May  the  29-th.  It  is  a very  long  document. 
On  the  20th  ult.  the  city  debt  was  $12,731,518  of  whieh 
$11,35S,624  is  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Croton  water.  The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  ex- 
ceeds $732,000,  or  3 1-10  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  as- 
sessable property. 

Some  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  about  tef  erect 
nr  their  own  cost  a beautiful  fountain  in  the  Bowling 
Green,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway.  The  Commereial  Ad- 
vertiser says  that  the  diameter  of  the  basin  is  to  be  nine- 
ty feet.  The  column  of  water  will  rise  seventy  feet,  and 
is  to  fall  upon  natural  rocks,  formed  into  a grotto  of  twen- 
ty-two feet  base  and  fifteen  feet  high.  As  the  water  falls 
upon  the  rocks,  which  will  be  large,  the  fountain  will  pre- 
sent a cataract  upon  three  sides.  The  effect  will  be  fine, 
and  this  will  be  the  first  fountain  seen  by  strangers  enter- 
ing the  city  from  the  south. 

President  of  the  U.  States.  The  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  at  a meeting  of  citizens  of  Baltimore 
on  the  31st  ult. 

Whereas,  it  is  known  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  about  to  visit  this  city  on  his  route  to  Boston; 
and  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  here  assembled,  feel  it  to  be 
due  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union  that  he  should 
be  every  where  received  with  consideration  and.  respect: 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  the  presiding  officer 
of  this  meeting  appoint  a committee  of  twenty-five,  of 
which  the  mayor  of  the  city  he  respectfully  requested  to 
officiate  as  chairman,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adopt  all 
suitable  arrangements  for  the  proper  reception  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States. 

William  George  Read,  esq.  presided,  Charles  F.  May- 
er acted  as  secretary,  and  John  Nehon,  esq.  offered  the 
resolution. 

Religious.  The  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  of  the  United  States,  (old  school,)  in  session 
in  Philadelphia,  after  a discussion  of  several  days,  have 
adopted  by  a vote  of  122  to  8 a resolution  declaring  it  to 
be  trie  judgment  of  the  assembly  that  neither  the  consti- 
tution nor  practice  of  the  church  recognises  the  right  of 
rulers  to  impose  hands  in  the  ordination  of  ministers  — 
The  same  body  has  agreed  to  hold  its  next  annual  ses- 
sion at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  the 
diocese  of  Maryland  commenced  its  session  in  St.  Paul’s 
church,  Baltimore,  on  the  31st  ult. 

Several  other  religious  bodies  have  been  holding  their 
annual  meetings  in  various  quarters  lately. 

Santa  Fe  traders.  The  principal  men  attached  to 
the  large  caravan  of  Santa  Fe  traders  which  lately  ar- 
rived at  Independence  (Mo.)  reached  the  city  of  St- 
Louis  on  the  17th  instant,  having  with  them  sixteen  bales 
and  twelve  boxes  of  silver,  and  a quantity  of  furs,  be- 
longing to  Jose  Gutierrer,  John  Pravis,  James  Floris,  P.- 
Arando,  J.  Olaro,  M.  Scndrue,  J.  C.  Arnngo,  R.  Armi 
go,  W.  Glasgow,  and  N.  W.  Greerie.  It  is  said  the 
specie  amounts  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Steamboat  items.  The  new  steamer  Knickerbocker, 
in  size  inferior  only  to  the  Empire,  was  launched  at  New 
York  on  the  30th  ult.  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators. 

The  steamboa  s "Lord  Sydenham”  and  “Queen,”  came 
into  collision  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  lake  St.  Peter,  on 
the  26th  ult.  Both  sunk. 

Steamboat  explosion  and  loss  of  life.  At  New  Or- 
leans on  the  22d  ult.,  three  of  the  boil  rs  of  the  steam 
tow-boat  Phoenix,  Captain  Annable,  exploded,  creating 
a terrible  havoc.  Two  of  the  hands  were  killed  dead 
and  three  are  missing.  Several  others  were  more  or 
less  scalded,  two  of  whom  were  not  expected  to  recover. 

A steam  frigate  larger  than  any  now  in  the  British 
navy,  is  under  construction  at  Woolwich,  England.  Her 
dimensions  will  be  as  follows:  "Length  between  perpen- 
diculars, 226  feet;  keel  for  tonnage,  196  feet  ldj  inches; 
breadth,  extreme  42  feet;  depth  in  hold,  27  feet;  bur- 
then in  tons,  1,847.  She  is  to  be  supplied  with  Mauds- 
lay’s  and  Field’s  patent  double  cylinder  marine  engines 
of  800  horse  power.  The  cylinders  will  he  72  indies 
in  diameter,  and  the  erections  of  the  engines  alone  have 
been  contracted  for  at  the  cost,  including  the  boilers,  of 
the  large  sum  of  £40,250.  The  diameter  of  thepaddle- 
wheels  is  to  be  34  feet  by  13  feet  in  bredth.  The  coal 
boxes  will  contain  800  tons  of  coal.” 

Novel  steamers.  A steamer  of  very  peculiar  con- 
struction has  been  in  use  for  the  last  three  months  on 
the  river  Rhone,  France.  Besides  the  ordinary  means 
of  locomotion  by  side  wheels,  it  has  another  large  wheel 
of  cast  iron,  upwards  of  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  This 
wheel,  which  is  raised  and  depressed  according  to  the 
stage  of  water  in  the  Rhone,  is  armed  with  strong  tepth, 
'which  give  it  a firm  hold,  as  it  revolves,  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river’s  bed,  whereby  a degree  of  resistance  is  ob- 
tained that  imparts  immense  power  to  the  machinery. 
This  plan  is  the  invention  of  M.  Verpiileux.  His  boat 
is  called  the  Grapin,  (grappler.)  It  is  employed  in  carry- 
ing ore  and  iron  trorn  Lavoulte  to  Givors.  [Jour.  Com. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  British  steamship  Acadia,  capt.  Alexander 
Ryrie,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  1st  inst.  at  5 o’clock. 
She  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th  ult.,  at  one  o’clock 
P.  M.,  and  left  at  half  past  six  same  afternoon.  She 
has  thus  made  her  passage,  including  the  detention 
at  Halifax,  in  twelve  days  and  ten  hours,  and  brings 
fifteen  days  later  news. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Commercial  affairs  remained  about  the  same  as  at 
last  accounts.  No  sensible  change  had  taken  place 
in  business.  The  cotton  market  had  slightly  improv- 
ed, though  at  the  close  it  wore  a quiet  appearance. 
Money  remained  very  abundant,  and  was  invested  at 
very  low  rates.  A small  decline  is  noted  in  consols. 

The  particulars  of  the  overland  mail  from  China 
and  India,  reached  London  on  the  7th  ult.  The  news 
from  China  is  but  a few  days  later  than  heretofore 
received  at  New  York.  In.  India,  the  successes  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  Scinde,  as  heretofore  given, 
were  fully  confirmed,  and  that  country  had  been  de- 
clared a British  province,  of  which  Sir  Charles  has- 
been  appointed  governor. 

The  “royal”  family.  Judging  from  the  undis- 
guised expressions  of  the  British  newspapers  the 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  are  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  “two-and-twenty  small  children.” 
Wilmer  & Smith’s  Times  gives  out  the  following 
squib:  “George  the  Third  of  ‘blessed  memory,’  al- 
beit the  Americans  of  the  revolutionary  era  bestow- 
ed on  him  the  somewhat  unenviable  soubriquet  of 
the  “Royal  Savage,’  left  a large,  and  with  due  reve- 
rence be  it  spoken,  very  expensive  family  to  the  na- 
tion. His  grand  daughter  seems  likely  to  surpass 
him  far  in  the  number  of  the  royal  progeny.  How- 
ever, as  we  are  a loyal  people,  and  delight  in  these 
expensive  luxuries,  we  ought  not  to  repine  for  hav- 
ing as  many  as  we  can  possible  desire.” 

On  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  this  extraordina- 
ry scene  took  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  op  the 
12th  May. 

Corn  law  debate.  Mr.  Villiers  brought  for- 
ward his  annual  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  when  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  ever  witnes- 
sed in  the  house  of  commons  occurred.  After  se- 
veral members  had  addressed  the  house,  for  and 
against  the  motion,  Loid  VVorsley  called  for  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  government  intentions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  avowed  that  he  had  heard  nothing 
new  on  the  subject,  and  had  nothing  new  to  state. 
The  motion  was  nothing  less  than  the  proposition  that 
all  protective  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  on  corn, 
must  be  immediately  abolished.  If  it  receive  assent, 
the  whole  arrangement  of  the  tariff',  excepting  du- 
ties for  revenue,  must  be  reversed;  then  the  whole 
of  the  colonial  system — all  monopolies,  all  preferen- 
ces of  colonial  interests,  all  sacrifices  in  return, 
must  be  abolished.  (Mr.  Villiers:  “Hear,  hear.”) 
“With  that  admission,”  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  “I  ask 
the  house  if  it  feels  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  ' 
national  interests  and  security,  by  the  vote  of  one 
night  to  adopt  a principle  like  this?”  He  added,  “If 
I were  prepared  to  agree  to  such  an  abstract  princi- 
ple as  that  embodied  in  the  resolution,  I should 
shrink  from  its  application.”  He  proceeded  to  de- 
fend the  continuance  of  the  corn  law,  mainly  on  the 
score  of  peculiar  Durdens  on  the  land;  and  the  late 
change,  as  having  reduced  prices.  To  Lord  Wors- 
ley’s  demand  he  answered,  that  when  government 
last  year  proposed  their  corn  law,  they  meant  it  to 
be  a satislactory  adjustment;  he  did  not  say  final  and 
unalterable,  for  he  would  never  say  that  as  to  any 
such  matter;  but  the  government  had  no  reservation 
or  secret  intention  then  of  any  further  change,  nor 
was  any  such  intention  entertained  by  them.  He  de- 
nied his  belief  that  the  depression  of  manufactures 
was  owing  to  the  corn  laws,  or  the  depression  of  ag- 
riculture to  the  recent  change.  And  the  proposed 
Canada  bill,  he  said,  was  nothing  new,  but  a part  of 
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the  measure  of  the  last  session;  it  had  been  so  an 
nounced,  and  government  had  given  an  engagement 
to  the  people  of  Canada  which  it  was  their  duty  to 
fulfil. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Stanley  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate;  it  being  now  more  than  half  past  12  o’clock. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a disorderly  contest  of  some 
hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel  resisted  the  motion,  and 
supported  by  Lord  John  Russell;  but  Mr.  Hume,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe,  and  others 
on  the  opposition  side,  were  obstinate;  the  motion 
for  adjournment  was  rejected,  on  two  divisions,  by 
large  majorities;  after  which,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  other  leading  members,  left  the 
house.  The  contest  was  continued,  amid  much  noise 
and  confusion,  until  four  o’clock,  when  both  the  de- 
bate and  the  house  were  adjourned  till  Monday. 
Resolutions  of  Lord  John  Stanley  to  be  proposed  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  importation  qf  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  from  Canada. 

Resolved,  That  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1841, 
an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislative  council  and  le- 
gislative assembly  of  the  province  of  Canada,  and 
reserved  by  the  governor  general  for  the  significa 
tion  of  her  majesty’s  pleasure,  imposing  a duty  of  3s 
sterling  money  of  Great  Britain  on  each  imperial 
quarter  of  wheat  imported  into  Canada,  except  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  of  her  majesty’s  pos- 
sessions, and  being  the  growth  and  produce  thereof. 

That  the  said  act  recites,  that  it  was  passed  in  the 
confident  belief  and  expectation  that,  upon  the  im- 
position of  a duty  upon  foreign  wheat  imported  into 
the  province,  her  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  recommend  to  parliament  the  removal  or  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  im- 
ported into  the  said  United  Kingdom  from  Canada. 

That  in  consideration  of  the  duty  so  imposed  by 
the  said  act  of  the  legislature  of  Canada,  it  is  expe- 
dient to  provide  that,  if  her  majesty  shall  be  pleased 
to  give  her  sanction  to  the  said  act,  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  Canada  should  be  reduced. 

That  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  duty,  in 
lieu  of  the  duties.now  payable  upon  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Cana- 
da, under  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, entitled  “an  act  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  im- 
portation of  corn,”  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid  the 
duties  following,  viz: 

For  every  quarter  of  wheat,  Is. 

For  every  barrel  of  wheat  meal  or  flour,  being  196 
lbs.,  a duty  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  payable  on 
38t  gallons  of  what. 

The  debate  was  resumed  on  Monday  15th,  and  at 
a late*hour  the  house  divided,  and  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Villiers  was  rejected— ayes  125,  nays  321. 

This  majority  makes  good  what  Mr.  Webster  in 
his  Baltimore  speech  stated,  that  “no  intention  ex- 
isted, so  far  as  he  had  heard,  to  reject  the  corn  laws.” 
The  tone  of  the  debate,  makes  it  equally  clear,  in 
our  judgment,  that  no  modification  of  the  English 
tariff',  that  would  benefit  us,  is  likely  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

Our  readers  will  not  overlook  the  fact  of  a seizure 
of  American  manufactured  goods  in  England,  under 
pretext  that  the  marks  fraudulently  imitated  those 
of  English  manufacturers,  a practice  habitual  with 
those  manufactures  as  respects  this  oountry  and 
others. 

A bull  seized  by  the  wrong  horn.  The  Times 
of  the  13th,  announces  a seizure  of  400  bales  of 
American  manufactured  goods,  entered  from  on 
board  the  ship  Niagara,  and  ‘bearing  an  English  ma- 
nufacturer’s mark!’  All  the  goods  were  entered  by 
Baring  & Brothers,  for  the  firm  of  Taylor  & Bell. 
The  following  explanation  appears  in  the  Times  of 
the  15th: 

“The  best  explanation  of  the  import  and  seizure 
of  manufactured  cotton  goods  from  the  U.  States, 
alluded  to  in  the  Times,  the  13th  inst.,  will  be  found 
in  the  following  memorial  from  the  consignees  to  the 
commissioners  of  customs: 

“Hon.  Sirs: — We  have  a parcel  of  cotton  manu- 
factures, as  per  particulars  at  foot,  the  delivery 
whereof  is  stopped  by  the  officers  of  customs,  on  the 
ground  of  the  pieces  bearing  stamped  marks  which 
they  consider  to  be  a violation  of  the  recent  law, 
5th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  chap.  sec.  11. 

“We  beg  to  inform  your  honors,  that  these  goods 
are  consignment^  to  us  by  two  highly  respectable 


firms  in  Boston,  and  precisely  similar  in  all  respect 
to  the  manufactures  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
exporting  to  various  parts  of  the  world  for  many 
years  past,  and  that  the  marks  in  question  are  legi- 
timately their  marks,  without  the  slightest  idea  of 
imitating  any  of  our  English  manufactures. 

“We  have  inspected  the  samples  of  these  cottons, 
and  beg  to  add,  for  your  honor’s  government,  the 
exact  words  stamped  thereon,  which  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  are  as  dissimilar  as  they  well  can  be,  in  mat- 
ter, style,  and  execution,  to  our  brands,  except,  in- 
deed, the  occurrence  of  the  word  ‘Manchester,”  and 
being  the  same  language. 

“We  doubt  not  your  honors  will  agree  with  us, 
that  the  goods  in  question  do  not  bear  marks,  &c., 
“purporting  to  be  the  names,  brands,  or  marks  of 
manufacturers  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  and 
therefore,  be  pleased  to  order  an  immediate  release. 

“We  have  the  honors  to  be,  hon.  sirs,  your  obedi- 
ent servants,  BARING,  BROTHERS  & CO. 

uBishopsgale  street , May  12. 

“Ex  Niagara,  captain  Scudder,  a Boston  ship,  U. 
States,  warehoused  by  Baring,  Brothers,  & Co.,  May 
8,  1843,  at  Bell’s  warehouse,  Fresh  wharf. 

“400  bales  cotton  manufactures,  branded  as  fol- 
lows: 


BM  (in  a diamond)  A 

100  bales 

MM  (in  a triangle)  D 

100  bales 


SC 

D 


100  bales 


SM  D (in  a diamond) 

50  bales 

SM  C (in  a diamond) 

50  bales 


400 


] Drillings 
1 Manufactured 
I at 

J Boott  Cotton  Mills. 
1 Massachusetts 

> Drillings, 

) Lowell. 

1 Suffolk 

> Drillings, 

) Lowell,  MS. 

1 Stark  Mills, 

> Extra  Fine, 

) Manchester,  N.  H. 

1 Stark  Mills, 

> Manchester; 

S N.  H. 


“N.  H.  is  the  abbreviation  for  New  Hampshire.” 

The  Times,  however,  still  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  officers  had  used  a sound  discretion,  and  a 
doubt  whether  the  letters  “N.  H.”  were  sufficient 
marks  of  foreign  origin. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  has  published  a document 
on  the  subject  of  American  state  stocks,  in  the  form 
of  a petition  to  congress.  The  London  Times  says 
of  it: 

A remarkable  petition,  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney Smith,  to  the  American  congress,  will  be  found 
in  another  column.  The  reverend  gentleman  is  one 
of  the  creditors  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  petitions  the  congress  “to  institute  some  measures 
for  the  restoration  of  American  credit,  and  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  incurred  and  repudiated  by  seve- 
ral of  the  states.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  in  a 
more  striking  view,  the  evil  effects  of  the  bad  faith 
of  the  “repudiating”  states  than  is  done  in  the  peti- 
tion of  the  reverend  gentleman.  The  ruin  it  has 
brought  down  upon  families  may  be  retrieved,  the 
derangement  it  has  caused  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions  of  different  countries  may  be  cured,  and  all 
effects  of  both  in  time  he  obliterated.  But  no  time 
can  efface  the  stain  which  this  enormous  swindle 
must  leave  upon  the  character  and  institutions  of 
America.  Against  the  adoption  of  such  institutions 
history  will  furnish  no  argument  so  powerful  as  the 
conduct  of  fraudulent  states. 

The  steamship  Britannia,  from  Boston,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  Sunday,  the  14th  ultimo,  after  a rapid 
passage  of  10)  days. 

The  opposition  against  the  Canada  corn  bill  con- 
tinues in  the  agricultural  districts.  A requisition  for 
a county  meeting  has  been  presented  to  the  high 
sheriff  of  Berkshire.  The  meeting  will  take  place 
in  a few  days.  The  high  sheriffof  Kent  has  declin- 
ed to  call  a meeting  for  a similar  purpose  on  account 
of  the  paucity  of  signatures  to  the  address  present- 
ed to  him. 

The  sittings  of  the  anti-slavery  convention  com- 
mence in  Freemasons’  Hall,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  the 
12th  June  next.  The  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson  is 
to  preside. 
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The  anti-corn  law  league  have  obtained  the  Eng- 
lish opera-house  for  their  meeting,  and  have  held  one 
there. 

Preparations  have  commenced  for  the  reception 
of  the  king  of  Hanover  and  suite,  who  it  was  ex- 
pected would  arrive  in  three  weeks  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  prince  and  princess  royal  will  remain  at 
Hanover  during  the  absence  of  the  king. 

Northwold,  near  Norfolk,  has  been  the  scene  of  a 
horrid  affair.  A brother,  who  lived  in  the  house  with 
his  sister,  a retired  shoemaker,  cut  his  sister’s  throat 
and  then  his  own. 

It  is  said  that  the  merchants  who  claim  compensa- 
tion for  the  opium  delivered  to  captain  Elliott  have 
acceded  to  the  terms  proposed  in  the  first  instance  by 
government. 

A London  weekly  paper,  alluding  to  the  recent 
death  of  the  head  of  the  Arkwright  family,  and  the 
appropriation  of  his  immense  fortune,  says:  To  each 
of  his  five  sons  he  gives  a million  and  a half,  besides 
£40,000  a year  in  land,  which  goes  to  the  eldest  son; 
and  to  each  of  his  fifty-one  grand  children  and  great 
grand  children  £14,000,  making  <£700,000  more  for 
this  single  item.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  lady  of  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. sir  James  Wigram,  are  not  left  wholly  un- 
provided for. 

It  is  said  that  only  two  regiments  are  to  remain  in 
China — the  18th  and  98th;  and  that  the  58th  will  re- 
turn home  on  the  arrival  of  the  four  companies  of 
the  98th,  now  under  orders  for  Hong  Kong,  the  first 
division  of  which  will  embark  in  the  Cornwall,  now 
fitting  at  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  Lane  Fox  has  published  a letter  to  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, in  which  he  tells  him  that,  as  he  and  his  follow- 
ers so  lightly  esteem  the  privileges  accorded  to  him 
by  the  Catholic  emancipation  act,  the  writer  means 
to  make  a motion  in  the  house  of  commons  for  its 
repeal;  challenging  him  to  appear  in  the  house  and 
defend  his  conduct,  and  his  “absent  friend,”  the 
Pope.  Mr.  O’Connell  has  published  a brief  but  cut- 
ting rejoinder,  in  which  he  intimates  his  belief  that 
Mr.  Lane  Fox  is  insane,  and  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  his  affairs  in  public  or  private. 

Commercial  Summary.  The  commercial  accounts 
which  go  out  by  the  present  packets  are  not  so  fa- 
vorable as  could  be  wished.  Business  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  remains  stationary,  the  bulk  of  it 
being  transacted  at  the  minimum  profits,  and  a good 
deal  of  it  on  speculation.  Several  recent  events 
have  tended  to  damp  enterprise.  The  agitation  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  in  Ireland  has  become  so 
formidable  as  to  alarm  the  government,  while  it  has 
already  affected  that  most  sensitive  of  all  commodi- 
ties— capital.  The  immense  gatherings  in  every 

part  for  the  cause,  as  declared  the  other  day  by  one 
of  their  own  body — the  immense  sums  pouring  daily 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Repeal  Association — the  tone 
of  defiance  recently  assumed  by  Mr.  O’Connell — the 
sensation  which  has  been  caused  by  the  government 
declaration  of  hostilities — all  these  causes  t till  affect 
trade,  and  have  already  depressed  the  price  of  con- 
eols.  Add  to  this  the  defeat  of  the  anti-corn  law 
party  in  the  house  of  commons — temporary  though 
It  is  felt  to  be — with  the  existing  low  prices  of  pro- 
duce, reduced  consumption,  and  hostile  tariffs  every 
where  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  horizon  may  be  said  to  look  mur- 
ky. The  bright  side  of  the  picture  has  now  to  be 
presented.  The  crops  are  unusually  promising  for 
the  season  of  the  year,  not  only  throughout  Great 
Britain,  but  the  whole  of  Europe;  Lord  Stanley, 
when  the  gout  will  permit  him,  will  introduce,  and 
no  doubt  carry,  the  resolutions  which  appear  in  ano- 
ther column  relative  to  the  admission  of  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  wheat  flour;  and  the  recent  talk 
about  a commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States 
has  shown  the  avidity  with  which  such  a measure 
would  be  hailed  by  all  classes  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter except  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all — the  aristo- 
cratic class.  Mexican  bonds  continue  to  recede,  as  the 
holders  think  the  present  position  and  resources  of 
Santa  Anna  any  thing  but  favorable  to  their  claims, 
•and  the  recent  overtures  of  his  London  agents,  urg- 
ing the  acceptance  of  two-thirds  of  the  amount  now 
due  in  additional  bonds,  not  being  calculated  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  for  the  future. 

American  “repudiation”  still  forms  a standing 
theme  in  monetary  circles  and  the  newspapers.  A 
project  is  on  foot  for  addressing  the  legislature  of 
every  state  in  the  Union  which  has  repudiated — with 
what  effect  remains  to  be  seen.  A petition  to  con- 
gress by  the  celebrated  and  witty  divine,  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  appears  this  week.  The  celebrity  of 
the  writer  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  have 
attracted  great  attention  towards  this  document, 
which  possesses  the  usual  characteristics  of  its  able 
and  eccentric  author.  The  reverend  gentleman,  it 
seems,  is  a holder  of  Pennsylvania  bonds,  and  while 
he  urges  the  injustice  done  to  himself  and  others 


with  great  force,  there  breathes  throughout  his 
“petition”  an  admiration  for  democratic  institu- 
tions, which  he  is  sorry  to  see  “disgraced  by  an 
act  of  bad  faith  which  has  no  parallel  and  no  ex- 
cuse.” 

These  are  unpalatable  truths,  but  they  are  true, 
and  felt  to  be  such.  The  growing  feeling  in  Ameri- 
ca to  cut  away  the  national  cancer,  “repudiation,” 
is  viewed  in  this  country  with  great  interest.  Until 
it  is  finally  eradicated  all  hope  of  “raising  the  wind” 
in  England  on  the  credit  of  the  states,  or  even  of  the 
federal  government,  is  at  an  end;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  false  notions  and  strong  prejudices  will  gain 
ground  against  a people  whom  we  are  continually 
meeting  in  the  great  business  of  life  and  on  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  sea  and  earth. 

[Liveipool  European  Times,  May  19. 
Proceedings  or  Parliament.  The  Budget.  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  has  made  the  financial 
statement.  He  adverts  to  the  extraordinary  state  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country  on  the  accession  of  the 
present  government  to  office.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  ministers  had 
undertaken  a twofold  task:  that  of  revising  the  im- 
port duties,  and  of  devising  means  for  equalizing  the 
income  and  expenditures  of  the  country.  The 
amount  of  income  tax  received  for  the  year  ending  in 
April  was  only  £2, 456, 000;  but  the  regular  annual 
nett  produce  of  the  tax  Mr.  Goulburn  expects  to  be 
£5,100,000,  or  nearly  £1,400,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mate of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  following  is  a com- 
parison of  the  estimate  with  the  actual  produce: — 
Estimate,  £3,772,000;  actual  produce,  £5,507,900. 

There  were  two  extra  charges  not  likely  to  recur, 
which  would  have  to  be  provided  for — for  the  pay- 
ment for  the  opium  confiscated  in  China,  amounting 
to  £1,250,000,  to  which  the  government  were  pledg- 
ed; and  another  payment  of  £800,000  to  the  East 
India  company.  But  these  sums,  amounting  toge- 
ther to  £2,000,000,  he  would  not  include  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  ensuing  year,  but  provide  for  them 
by  a vote  of  credit  on  $15,000,000  to  which  the  Chi- 
nese government  were  bound  by  the  treaty,  as  a com- 
pensation for  the  opium  and  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  Looking  to  the  forthcoming  year,  he  estimated 
the  income  at  £50,150,000  and  the  expenditure  at 
£49,387,000,  which  would  leave  a surplus  of  £760,- 
000.  His  calculation  of  the  produce  of  the  customs 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  less  than  the  produce  of 
the  past,  for  he  only  calculated  on  receiving  £19,- 
000,000,  whereas  the  produce  of  last  year  had  been 
£20,759,000.  Looking  to  the  still  existing  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  and  the  importance  of  not  adding  to 
the  debt,  he  considered  that  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue would  be  to  endeavor,  by  keeping  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  within  its  means,  to  have  an  an- 
nual surplus,  by  which  the  deficiency  might  be  gra- 
dually redeemed,  and  to  this  purpose  he  proposes 
to  devote  the  anticipated  surplus  of  £760,000. — 
The  right  honorable  gentlemen  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  confidence  that  the  country  was  slowly 
recovering  from  its  commercial  and  trading  difficul- 
ties, and  he  adduced  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
proofs  of  it. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  Howick  the  chancellor  added 
to  his  statement  the  important  fact  that  no  reduction 
of  taxation  was  contemplated. 

Mr.  Labouchere  asked  if  there  was  to  be  no  altera- 
tion in  the  sugar  duties? 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said  he  had  no 
such  intention. 

The  house  was  addressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  others;  and  after  the  usual  routine 
of  business,  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  May  9.  Repeal  of  the  Union.  Lord  Joce- 
lyn requested  to  know  from  sir  Robert  Peel  the  in- 
tentions of  the  government  with  respect  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Irish  Union,  now  threatened  by  ex- 
tensive agitation. 

American  State  Debts.  The  Hague,  May  8.  We 
learn  that  a deputation  of  holders  of  bonds  of  some 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Union  waited,  on  the 
3d  of  May,  upon  Mr.  Hughes,  charge  d’affaires  of 
the  United  States  at  the  name  of  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  signed.  The  petition  was  signed  by 
forty-seven  of  the  principal  merchants  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Amsterdam,  and  by  eighteen  of  those  of  the 
Hague.  The  number  of  signatures  would  have  been 
still  greater  if  the  petition  could  have  been  circulat- 
ed for  more  then  two  days  at  the  Hague.  The  de- 
putation consisted  of  Messrs.  Vander  Hope,  (chief 
of  the  house  of  Hope  & Co.,)  J.  Hudson,  (of  the 
house  of  Hodson  & Son,)  and  C.  D.  Crommelin, 
(chief  of  the  house  of  Crommelin  & Son,)  all  resid- 
ing at  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Hughes  received  the  depu- 
tation with  the  greatest  politeness,  and  promised 
immediately  to  send  the  petition  to  his  government 
at  Washington.  He  likewise  said,  pretty  explicitly 
that  he  was  himself  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 


complaints  contained  in  the  petition,  and  the  truth 
of  the  facts  stated  in  it.  [Dutch  paper,  Mny  9. 

An  association  has  been  just  formed  for  the  sup- 
pression of  duelling.  It  consists  of  326  members 
including  twenty-one  noblemen,  thirteen  sons  of  no- 
blemen, sixteen  members  of  parliament,  fifteen  ba- 
ronets, thirty  admirals  and  generals,  forty-four  cap- 
tains R.  N.,  twenty-three  colonels  and  lieutenant 
colonels,  seventeen  majors,  twenty-six  captains  of 
the  army,  twenty  lieutenants  R.  N.,  and  twenty-five 
barristers.  They  denounce  duelling  as  sinful,  irra- 
tional, and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man. — 
They  also  pledge  themselves  to  discountenance,  by 
influence  and  example,  a practice  which  so  greatly  ' 
dishonors  God.  Captain  Hope,  R.  N.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Dunmore  have  become  honorary  secretaries  to  the 
association. 

Death  of  Lord  Fitzgerald.  This  nobleman, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  control,  died  on  Thurs- 
day at  his  residence,  Belgrave  square,  London.  His 
lordship  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Baroness 
Fitzgerald,  by  the  right  hon.  James  Fitzgerald,  and 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  barony  in  January,  1832,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  In  1820  and  1826  he  re- 
presented the  county  of  Clare  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and  was  elected  for  Lostwithiel  in  1830,  and 
for  Ennis  in  1831;  and  in  the  following  year  was 
created  a Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom.  His  lord- 
ship  was  paymaster  general  of  the  forces  from  1826 
to  1828,  previous  to  which  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
Irish  exchequer.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  and  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  which  he  held  until  1830.  On  the  appoint- 
ment by  Sir  Robert  Teel  of  Lord  Ellenborough 
to  the  governor  generalship  of  India,  his  lordship 
succeeded  his  excellency  as  president  of  the  board  of 
control. 

Ireland.  The  most  important  information  brought 
by  the  Acadia  is  that  of  the  apparently  approaching 
conflict  between  the  repealers  in  Ireland  and  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  move- 
ments of  Daniel  O’Connell  and  his  friends  seem  to 
have  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the  ministry. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
two  houses  of  parliament,  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  suppressing  those  disorders  by  force,  if  neces- 
sary; and  great  numbers  of  troops  have  been  already 
ordered  to  Ireland.  O'Connell  declares  that,  though 
he  will  obey  the  existing  laws,  he  will  resist  by  force 
any  new  and  unconstitutional  enactments  that  may 
be  passed  against  the  repeal  movements.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  emphatic  language  used  by  sir  Robert  Peel 
with  reference  to  this  question: 

“Sir  Robert  Peel  in  a solemn  and  emphatic  man- 
ner, declared  himself  authorized  by  her  majesty  to 
repeat  the  language  employed  by  the  crown  on  this 
subject  in  a speech  which  was  delivered  from  the 
throne  during  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  and 
which  expressed  the  most  resolute  determination  to 
uphold  the  Union.  The  present  government, he  said, 
would  exercise  for  this  purpose  all  the  powers  vested 
in  them  under  the  existing  laws;  and;  though  not  de- 
sirous of  disparaging  the  constitution  by  applying  for 
new  and  extraordinary  powers  until  those  of  the  ex- 
isting law  should  be  found  practically  insufficient, 
they  would  not  hesitate,  should  their  insufficiency  be- 
come apparent,  to  appeal  to  parliament  for  such  en- 
actments as  would  effectually  obviate  the  evil;  for 
they  were  persuaded  that  the  object  attempted  was 
not  merely,  as  some  called  it,  the  repeal  of  a statute, 
but  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  application  to 
parliament,  should  it  become  necessary,  would  be 
made,  he  was  sure,  with  the  great  success,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  forbearance  of  ministers  to  make  it 
until  the  necessity  should  have  been  manifested  by  ex- 
perience of  the  inadequacy  of  the  existing  law.” 
Repeal  agitation.  Wilmer  & Smith’s  European 
Times  says:  The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
is  making  strides  in  Ireland  very  alarming  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  attending  to  his  duties  in  the 
house  of  commons,  Mr.  O’Connell  has  remained  at 
home  organizing  his  plans  for  moving  his  countrymen, 
and  he  has  succeeded  effectually.  The  catholic  cler- 
gy have  joined  the  movement  in  great  numbers. — 
Tens  of  thousands  are  congregated  at  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
back,  and  the  country  is  in  the  same  fearful  state  of 
agitation  as  in  1829.  To  arrest  this  disorganization, 
the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  upper,  and  sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  lower  house,  declared  their  intention  the 
other  evening  of  putting  down  the  repeal  agitation — 
The  movement  is  as  odious  in  England  as  it  is  popu- 
lar in  Ireland.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  O’Connell  has  hurl- 
ed defience  at  his  assailants,  and  in  terms  more  ener- 
getic than  polite,  dares  them  to  the  conflict.  Troops 
are  pouring  daily  into  Ireland,  and  that  unhappy  land 
seems  destined  to  continue  what  it  has  ever  been — a 
prey  to  contending  factions  and  angry  passions.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  repeal  association  on  Monday, 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  “rent,”  ending  the  15th 
instant,  was  declared  to  be  296  pounds,  which  Mr. 
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O’Connell  calls  the  “Peel  and  Wellington  oontribu- 
tion.”  O’Connell’s  language  is  daily  becoming  bold- 
er, and  he  evidently  feels  the  elevation  to  which  he 
has  been  restored  by  the  injudicious  declarations  of 
the  English  cabinet.  He  says  in  effect  that  he  will 
obey  the  law  as  it  stands,  but  if  new  and  unconstitu- 
tional enactments  are  to  be  enforced  against  the  re- 
peal movement,  he  will  resist  them  by  force,  if  ne- 
cessary. It  seems,  according  to  the  declaration  of 
one  of  the  catholic  bishops,  that  the  whole  of  that 
body  in  Ireland,  without  an  exception,  are  in  favor 
of  the  repeal  movement.  The  repeal  movement 
has  been  incidentally  discussed  again  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

Seventeen  magistrates  in  Ireland  have  been  dis- 
missed for  participating  in  the  repeal  agitation. — 
Daniel  O’Connell,  M.  P.  is  among  the  number,  as 
also  his  eldest  born,  Maurice,  the  member  for 
Tralee! 

The  repeal  movement  in  Ireland.  A great  number  of 
repeal  meetings  continue  to  be  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Two  of  the  most  striking  were 
those  on  the  4th  at  Sligo,  and  on  the  7th  instant,  on 
the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  both  attended  by  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell. The  numbers  of  the  Sligo  meeting  are  not 
stated;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a very  large  one, 
in  spite  of  bad  weather.  The  mayor  presided,  and 
Mr.  R.  D.  Brown,  M.  P.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Somers,  M. 
P-,  were  in  Mr.  O’Connell’s  train.  Afterwards  170 
repealers  of  Sligo  entertained  Mr.  O’Connell  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Hibernian  hotel.  The  meeting  of 
Kildare,  according  to  the  Pilot,  far  exceeded  in  num- 
bers that  at  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth’s  visit, 
“long  considered  to  bear  away  the  palm  from  all  Irish 
assemblies.”  A large  force  of  soldiers  and  police 
was  concentrated  in  the  neighborhood;  but  the  meet- 
ing was  most  orderly.  After  the  meeting, Mr.  O’Con- 
nell and  Mr.  Steele  were  entertained  at  a public  din- 
ner in  the  Stand  house.  The  number  of  troops  in 
Ireland  is  in  process  of  increase.  A battalion  of  the 
sixtieth  rifles  arrived  at  Dublin  on  Tuesday;  two 
other  regiments  are  expected  from  England;  and 
three  in  Ireland  under  orders  of  removal  to  England 
have  been  directed  to  remain. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a speeoh  delivered 
by  Daniel  O’Connell,  at  the  Dublin  exchange,  in  re- 
ply to  that  of  sir  Robert  Peel. 

“But  we  are  told  that  some  desperate  measures 
are  to  be  taken  for  the  suppression  of  public  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  repeal;  and  that  they  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  bring  in  a coercive  bill.  They  may 
annihilate  the  constitution,  but  to  this  I pledge  myself 
that  they  shall  have  some  trouble  in  doing  so  (vehe- 
ment applause.)  I will  go  to  the  houseof  commons  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  their  bill — I will  divide  on 
every  motion,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill.  They 
may  trample  me  under  foot,  but  I will  come  back  to 
Ireland, knowing  that  I have  done  my  duty,  and  with 
the  full  conviction  that  Ireland  will  do  her’s  (cheers.) 
I will  resist  the  bill  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  as 
long  as  it  is  not  law.  When  it  becomes  a statute,  I 
will  obey  it — I will  obey  every  law,  unless  I can 
manage  to  drive  a coach-and-six  through  it,  but  I will 
discover  some  plan  whereby  the  Irish  people  shall 
have  some  means  of  expressing  their  sentiments  up- 
on this  vital  question  (immense  applause.)  Unless 
they  gag  me,  1 will  find  means  of  speaking  to  Ireland 
(cheers.)  I will  set  them  at  defence,  unless  they  set 
their  heel  upon  the  constitution,  and  degrade  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world, 
by  the  exercise  of  downright  tyranny,  to  crush  me 
(continued  applause.)  I have  no  fear  of  them.  Let 
them  begin.  See  what  is  occurring — see  what  mul- 
titudes have  joined  our  ranks,  when  the  first  faint 
whisper  went  abroad  that  coercion  was  contemplated; 
and,  oh!  if  such  numbers  flocked  around  our  stand- 
ard, when  coercion  was  but  a rumor,  what  would 
our  position  be  if  coercion  was  attempted — if  coer- 
cion were  commenced  (hear,  hear,  and  loud  cheer- 
ing.) What  a respond  to  the  repeal  cry  would  there 
then  be  from  one  end  ot  the  country  to  the  other? 
#####* 

Let  him  extinguish,  in  the  blood  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, the  last  remnant  of  their  liberties;  (vehement 
applause,  and  waving  of  hats  and  handkerohiefs  for 
several  minutes.)  Friends  may  desert  me — foes  may 
threaten — but  I will  never  forsake  the  path  that  I 
have  proposed  to  myself.  I will  violate  no  law — I 
will  outrage  no  ordinance  of  man,  nor  of  Heaven — 
but  as  long  as  there  remains  to  me  one  inch  of  the 
constitution  on  which  1 can  plant  my  footstep,  I will 
find  some  Archimedean  point,  whereon  to  plant  the 
lever  with  which  1 will  still  uphold  the  fainting  liber- 
ties of  my  country.  (It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
enthusiasm  which  this  eloquent  passage  evoked  Trom 
the  meeting.  The  cheering  lasted  for  several  min- 
utes without  intermission.)  Sir  Robert  Peel  tells  us 
—the  newspaper  sir  Robert  Peel — that  he  has  been 
authorized  by  the  queen  to  express  her  majesty’s 


concurrence  in  the  sentiments  which  he  uttered.  I 
don’t  believe  a word  of  it.  There  is  a ministerial 
art  of  lying — that  is,  not  lying  per  se , but  a quasi  lying 
— a sub-modum  sort  of  lying,  and  it  is  of  this  sort 
that  the  newspaper  sir  Robert  Peel  has  availed  him- 
self. Every  body  knows  that  the  sovereign  says  no- 
thing, and  that  the  words  put  into  her  mouth  are  those 
of  her  minister.  They  are  so  in  the  present  instance, 
and  consequently  aro  not  the  words  of  her  majesty. 
The  queen  is  coming  over  here,  and  she  is  welcome 
— God  bless  her!  She  is  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies, 
the  lories  of  England,  who  have  attained  their  pre- 
sent position  by  intimidation  and  bribery;  never  were 
there  so  many  bribers  congregated  together  under 
one  roof,  as  in  the  house  of  oommons;  (laughter.) — 
Since  the  days  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  when  the 
Jews  bribed  the  miscreant  murderer,  never  were 
there  so  many  bribers  brought  together  as  in  the 
English  commons  house.  They  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  queen,  and  she,  yielding  to  a constitu- 
tional coercion,  has  been  obliged  to  give  them  power. 

But  I am  delighted  that  she  is  coming  here — she 
will  be  enabled  to  judge  from  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  people  on  the  subject  of 
repeal.  Petition  after  petition  will  every  day  be 
presented  to  her,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  our 
plundered  parliament,  and  soliciting  her  assistance; 
and  if  she  graciously  accords  that  assistance,  twenty- 
four  hours  will  not  elapse  before  the  repeal  will  be 
carried.  I hope  to  presenther  with  an  address  myself, 
signed  by  a million  of  signatures.  Let  her  see  ‘re- 
peal’ upon  every  wall,  and  let  flags  fly  from  every 
house  top  and  every  eminence,  praying  ‘blessed  queen 
aid  us  in  the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  make  us  thy 
best  defence!’  (loud  cheers.)  * * * * 

I say  she  never  conquered  this  country.  She  obtain- 
ed the  surrender  of  the  arms  of  28,000  disciplined 
Irish  troops  at  a moment  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  going  to  attack  her,  on  the  faith  of  a solemn 
treaty  granting  the  Irish  people  their  rights,  and  se- 
curing to  them  their  liberties.  She  took  the  value 
and  then  she  swindled  them  out  of  their  rights  (hear, 
hear.)  But  I am  not  to  be  mocked.  I belong  to  a 
nation  of  eight  millions,  and  let  me  also  tell  you  that 
there  is  besides,  a million  of  Irishmen  in  England 
(renewed  cheers.)  If  sir  Robert  Peel  has  the  auda- 
city to  cause  a contest  to  take  place  between  the  two 
countries,  we  will  begin  no  rebellion,  but  I tell  him 
from  this  spot  that  he  dare  not  commence  that  strife 
against  Ireland  (enthusiastic  peals  of  applause  for 
several  minutes.)  We  have  just  as  good  a right  to  be 
heard  on  the  subject  of  repeal  as  the  English  would 
have  or  the  Scotch  would  have,  and  I can  tell  sir 
Robert  Peel  that  he  will  hear  more  on  this  subject 
from  Scotland  before  lie  be  three  months  older  (hear, 
hear.”) 

A paper  of  Galway  says:  “We  proclaim  it  boldly 
and  frankly  that  if.  in  order  to  stifle  the  expression  uf 
public  opinion  in  Ireland  and  above  all  to  prevent  us 
from  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union,  other  than  legal  means  be  employed,  we  would 
believe  ourselves  in  conscience  bound  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  in  so  doing,  that  we  would  be  but 
exercising  a constitutional  right.  The  question  of 
repeal  has  now  taken  a position  from  which  no  pow- 
er oan  force  it,  and  the  Saxon  journalists  are  fools 
in  preaching  up  violence.  It  would  be  better  to  imi- 
tate that  ass  of  Lane  Fox,  who  has  not  persisted  in 
presenting  his  motion.  In  truth,  John  Bull  is  as  stupid 
as  a Saxon.  There  is,”  says  he  “but  six  hours  dis- 
tance between  England  and  Ireland,  so  budge  not, 
Irishmen.”  We  will  observe  to  John  Bull,  that  Ire- 
land is  but  12  days  from  America,  and  it  requires  on- 
ly three  hours  to  pass  from  France  to  England. — 
Would  the  thousands  of  Irishmen  enrolled  under  the 
British  flag  ever  consent  to  tear  to  pieces  by  their 
arms  their  mother’s  hosom.  Among  those  soldiers, 
who  of  them  would  forget  his  own  country?  We 
know  well  our  power,  oh  John  Bull,  and  hence  we 
speak  confidently  and  firmly.  Our  hearts  are  for 
peace,  but  our  arms  are  good  for  war.  Let  not  Eng- 
land stupidly  irritate  us,  let  her  not  ignorantly  insult 
us,  or  otherwise  she  may  draw  upon  herself  a more 
rigorous  chastisement  than  she  thinks  of.” 

The  queen's  visit.  An  official  intimation  has  been 
received  at  Dublin  Castle  to  prepare  for  the  royal 
visit  during  the  ensuing  summer.  The  time  men- 
tioned is  the  latter  end  of  July.  Representation 
had  been  made  to  the  queen  on  the  inexpediency  of 
a royal  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  present  state  of  that 
country;  and  it  is  said  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
was  very  earnest  io  the  expression  of  his  opinion  in 
this  matter.  But  the  answer  of  her  majesty  was: 
“The  word  of  the  queen  has  been  pledged  and  Jit 
cannot  be  withdrawn.”  So  says  a Dublin  weekly 
paper. 

Murder  of  a magistrate.  A magistrate  of  King’s 
county,  John  Gratchell,  esq.  who  lived  about  seven 
miles  from  the  town  of  Edenberry,  was  shot  dead  on 
the  evening  of  the  4th  ult.  while  returning  home  to 


dinner.  He  was  travelling  in  his  gig,  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  road. 

FRANCE. 

In  the  chamber  of  peers  a debate  arose  as  to  the 
comparative  conditions,  during  their  exile  in  Franco, 
of  Don  Carlos  and  of  the  ex-queen  of  Spain.  The 
only  fact  elicited  in  the  discussion  is.  that  Carlos, 
who,  to  say  the  worst  of  him,  is  a high  minded  and 
moral  man,  is  living  in  penury  and  seclusion,  and  that 
the  ex-queen,  the  mere  minion  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
one  of  the  most  shameless  strumpets — to  whom 
blushes  or  compunction  are  unknown — is  ruralizing 
in  splendor  and  at  ease. 

Guizot  has  at  length  frankly  admitted  the  long 
concealed  truth.  In  moving  for  the  estimates  neces- 
sary to  consolidate  the  new  establishments  in  Poly- 
nesia, the  minister  emphatically  said  “that  the  new 
establishments  must  be  considered  the  adrahied posts 
of  the  future  relations  of  France  with  China.” 

The  notorious  Vidocq  has  been  convicted  at  Paris 
of  swindling,  and  sentenced  to  five  years’  imprison- 
ment. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  rail  road  was  opened  with 
great  pomp.  The  Paris  and  Rouen  railway  has  been 
opened  with  nearly  similar  ceremony. 

The  Uranic  frigate  of  GO  guns,  Captain  Brunt,  left 
Toulon  on  the  4th,  for  the  Marquesas  Islands,  with 
140  passengers,  including  a bishop  and  several  other 
ecclesiastics  as  missionaries,  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  municipal  guard  of  Paris  appointed  to 
establish  a company  of  these  guards  in  the  islands, 
and  also  a great  many  artisans,  with  a large  quantity 
of  stores. 

SPAIN. 

The  Spanish  ministry  have  been  beaten  upon  the 
address.  The  Regent,  after  complimenting  them  on 
“their  devotion,  patriotism,  and  the  distinguished 
manner  in  which  they  had  fulfilled  their  duties,”  ac- 
cepted their  resignation. 

M.  Lopez  is  the  newly  appointed  premier.  Espar- 
tero  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  recent  promo- 
tions. The  condition  of  Barcelona  is  so  slightly 
amended  that  Gen.  Seaone,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  address,  declared  in  the  senate  that  the 
city  could  only  be  governed  by  military  laws,  and 
that  to  maintain  its  tranquillity  one  hundred  mortars 
should  be  constantly  kept  prepared  to  bombard  it, 
independently  of  the  assistance  which  an  efficient 
garrison  might  afford. 

On  the  11th  ult.  the  president  of  the  council  an- 
nounced to  both  chambers  the  outline  and  the  policy 
which  it  is  the  intention  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues to  pursue.  In  the  first  place  he  proposes  a 
rigid  observance  of  parliamentary  privileges,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution. 
Secondly,  in  order  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  and  capabilities  ot  the 
nation,  an  amnesty  for  all  offences  committed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war. 

No  more  towns  are  to  be  placed  in  a state  of  seige. 
The  national  militia  is  to  be  more  efficiently  organi- 
zed. The  sale  of  national  property  will  be  accele- 
rated, and  foreign  relationships  dignifiedly  maintain- 
ed. The  policy  of  the  new  administration  is  emi- 
nently pacific. 

CUBA. 

Insurrection  oe  Slaves.  The  steam  ship  Ala- 
bama reached  New  Orleans  on  the  3d  inst  in  66  hours 
from  Havana,  bringing  inttelligence  of  another  ser- 
vile insurrection  more  serious  than  that  which  took 
place  a few  weeks  since.  This  distbrbance  occurred 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  The 
plot  was  extensive,  deeply  organized,  and  desperate 
and  bloody  in  its  execution.  A large  number  of  plan- 
ters, their  overseers,  andjfamilies  were  victims,  besi- 
des much  property  destroyed.  The  admiral  of  the 
port,  Gen.  Ulloa,  immediately  despatched  a man  of 
war  steamer  to  the  scene  of  riot,  and  another  stea- 
mer, a frigate,  and  two  brigs  of  war,  with  troops,  were 
to  follow  on  the  31st  ult,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Ulloa  in  person. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba  is  situated  on  the  south  east  ex- 
tremity of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  next  to  Hayti,  and  is 
4 or  500  miles  from  Havana.  A numbor  of  Ameri- 
cans ware  residing  there  and  in  the  neighborhood. — 
The  proportion  of  blacks  to  the  white  inhabitants 
is  large. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  college  of  Nelles,  founded  by  the  Jesuits 
some  two  hundred  years  since,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  building  of  which  Lisbon  cauid 
boast,  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  resolution  of  the  ministry,  whose  removal 
from  office  countless  intrigues  were  plotted  to  accom- 
plish, to  break  off  the  tariff  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain,  has  paralyzed,  says  an  English  paper,  the 
efforts  and  energies  of  the  industrious  classes. 

“Against  the  minister  Costa  Cabral,  who  sacrifices 
the  interest  of  the  dealers  in  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  country  to  the  behests  of  some  half  dozen 
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drivelling  and  insignificant  manufacturers, — curses, 
both  deep  and  loud,  are  hurled  from  all  quarters  of 
the  kingdom,  especially  from  Oporto.” 

GERMANY. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  May  12th,  announces 
that  a congress  of  the  states  composing  the  German 
Customs  Union  would  be  held  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  at  which  it  would  appear  that  an  increase 
of  duty  would  be  proposed  on  various  articles  of 
British  manufacture.  It  is  calculated  that  England 
gains  14,000,000  or  15,000,000  dollars  by  the  export 
to  Germany  of  spun  thread  and  various  articles  of 
cotton  and  iron,  without  offering  any  compensation 
to  Germany. 

TURKEY. 

Servia.  Servia  emancipated  herself  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  without  the  aid  of  the  European 
powers.  Hence  the  just  pride  of  the  people,  and 
their  feelings  of  independence.  They  are  free,  be- 
cause they  wished  it,  and  were  able  to  become  so. 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  on  the  contrary,  were 
emancipated  by  Russia,  to  whose  arms  they  owe 
their  independence,  which  therefore  is  a mere  word 
in  diplomacy,  and  not  a national  sentiment.  The 
Moldavian  and  Wallachian  hospodars  chosen  by  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  are  appointed  for  life  only,  and  the 
recent  deposition  of  Prince  Ghika  has  proved  that 
the  hospodar  has  not  even  a guaranty  for  a life  te- 
nure. They  are  not  princes,  but  only  administra- 
tors of  their  states,  and  therefore  have  no  interest  in 
founding  any  stable  institution,  for  their  families 
cannot  profit  by  them.  They  have  no  motive  for  ex- 
tending their  views  beyond  their  own  lives.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Prince  Milosch;  he  was,  in  a manner, 
elected  by  the  Servians  He  was  not  nominated  for 
life  only — he  was  acknowledged  as  an  hereditary 
prince;  the  first  of  a dynasty.  In  this  there  was  a prin- 
ciple of  stability,  the  destruction  of  which  Austria 
must  have  the  more  regretted,  as  the  interests  of  the 
Abrenowitch  family  were  supported  by  Turkey.  The 
Servians  formed  the  vanguard  of  Austria  on  her 
•oulhern  frontier,  and  this  was  a vanguard  not  to  be 
despised.  The  spirit  of  party  and  revolution  which 
succeeded  in  Servia  have  destroyed  all  these  ele- 
ments of  strength  and  power.  When  Prince  Milosch, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  displaced  for  his  son 
Michael,  the  latter  could  obtain  from  the  Porte  no 
more  than  a life  possession,  and  in  the  last  revolu- 
tion, which  seated  the  son  of  old  George  on  the 
throne,  the  Ottoman  Divan  would  grant  him  nothing 
beyond  an  estate  at  will,  and  thus  Servia,  which,  four 
years  ago,  had  an  hereditary  sovereign,  and  six 
months  ago  had  still,  at  least,  a hospodar,  has  now 
for  its  governor  one  who  is  even  less  than  a Pacha. 
To  this  degradation  in  the  title  of  her  chief,  Servia 
has  to  add  another  loss,  that  of  six  districts,  which 
the  Porte  formerly  ceded  to  her,  but  has  withdrawn 
again,  insomuch  that  the  late  Servian  revolution  bore 
the  complete  semblance  of  a restoration  of  the  pow- 
er of  Turkey,  making  part  of  that  misconceived 
plan  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
which  is  one  of  the  false  conceptions  of  English  po- 
licy. Russia,  who  demanded  nothing  better  than 
this  reconstruction,  so  far  as  Syria  was  concerned, 
opposed  its  being  made  to  comprise  Servia.  Not  that 
Russia  deceived  herself  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire  when  thus  patched  up,  but  that  she 
was  jealous  of  any  thing  being  done  in  the  Danubian 
provinces  without  her  consent  and  intervention.  She 
has  no  fear  of  the  Turkish  Pacha  reinstated  at  Bel- 
grade, nor  of  the  new  Prince  of  Servia,  but  all  this 
has  been  done  without  her  concurrence.  This  is 
what  displeases  her — this  is  what  she  cannot  brook. 
Hence  her  injunction  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  de- 
pose the  prince,  scarcely  installed,  and  to  name  ano- 
ther. We  have  read  in  the  German  journals  that 
Russia  wishes  for  the  restoration  of  old  Milosch, 
and  that  Austria,  which  has  long  had  a predilection 
for  the  Obrenowitsch  family,  supports  Russia  in  this 
plan  of  restoration.  What  may  be  the  result  of  all 
these  complications  we  cannot  anticipate.  All  that 
we  can  foresee  in  this  affair,  and  which  is  afflicting 
to  us,  is,  that  the  difference  we  have  pointed  out  be- 
tween the  histories  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
that  of  Servia,  is  about  to  be  at  an  end.  Servia  will 
become  dependent  on  the  intervention  of  Russia, 
like  tne  two  other  principalities,  with  all  the  evils 
which  have  arisen  to  them  therefrom — for  they  have 
not  even  found  repose  in  their  dependence.  Their 
state  has  been  agitated,  not  by  their  own  efforts  to 
recover  their  freedom,  but  from  the  rival  intrigues 
of  two  protecting  powers,  and  more  particularly 
from  the  intrigues  of  the  pretenders  to  the  fiospoda- 
riate.  Such  will  be  the  future  fate  of  Servia,  and 
we  regret  it,  from  the  interest  we  take  in  a generous 
people;  we  regret  it  also,  as  it  will  affect  Hungary 
and  the  Danube.  Alas!  of  all  the  dismemberments 
attempted  or  accomplished  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
Greece  alone  will  have  a supportable  if  not  a bril- 
liant lot;  and  yet  the  people  on  the  Danube  and  in 


the  Lebanon  are  Christians.  They  have  a claim  to 
the  sympathy  of  Europe;  they  have  a right  not  to 
be  eternally  tossed  about  in  an  ocean  of  diplomatic 
incertitudes.  Why  will  not  Europe,  if  she  will  not 
suffer  the  national  governments  which  were  spring- 
ing up  in  these  unfortunate  countries — why  will  she 
not  do  for  them  what  she  has  done  for  Greece,  and 
give  them  an  European  prince,  whether  Russian,  Aus- 
trian, Prussian,  Saxon,  or  of  any  other  nation — a 
prince  who  would  have  at  least  the  force  he  would 
derive  from  his  origin,  and  whom  the  Divan  could 
not  depose  to  please  a foreign  ambassador,  who 
strikes  the  blow  without  risking  any  responsibility? 
The  worst  of  all  this,  so  far  as  regards  the  states  for- 
med, or  to  be  formed  in  the  east,  is,  that  their  chiefs 
are  neither  altogether  natives  nor  altogether  Euro- 
peans. If  these  shaken  and  upset  countries  can- 
not create  a dynasty  by  themselves,  a matter  always 
difficult  and  painful,  let  Europe  give  one  to  each, 
but  above  all,  let  her  give  them  peace  and  stability. 
Honor,  charity,  trade,  commerce,  and  industry  in 
general — in  fine,  all  the  principles,  both  old  and  new 
of  European  civilization,  demand  an  immediate  un- 
ravelling of  all  the  complications  which  have  so 
long  existed  in  eastern  Europe. 

[. Journal  des  Debats. 

INDIA. 

The  Indian  mail  of  the  1st  of  April  bring  a con- 
firmation of  the  brilliant  success  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier in  Scinde,  in  the  capital  of  which  treasures  and 
jewels  to  an  amount  considerably  exceeding  one 
million  have  been  discovered.  Doubts  have  been 
entertained  if  this  treasure  trove  is  to  be  considered 
prize  money.  Lord  Ellenborough  has  declared,  ac- 
cording to  rumor,  in  favor  of  the  gallant  army  that 
won  the  city  of  Hyderabad.  The  matter  has  been 
referred  to  the  queen  in  council.  In  the  meantime 
the  goveanor-general  has  declared  Scinde  to  be  a 
British  province,  abolished  slavery  in  it,  and  appoint- 
ed Sir  C.  Napier  to  be  the  governor — and  also  de- 
clared all  transit  duties  abolished,  and  the  Indus 
open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 

Lord  Ellenborough  has  also  ordered  that  the  use- 
less cannon  taken  at  Hyderabad  shall  be  cast  into  a 
column  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  all  the  sol- 
diers who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
Meeanee.  Scinde  is  said  to  be  a most  fertile  district, 
which,  when  cultivated,  will  repay  every  cost  ten- 
fold, and  render  the  territories  of  the  Indus  some- 
thing like  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

The  position  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  Hyderabad 
required  to  be  attended  to.  for  the  population  of 
some  districts,  led  on  by  some  of  the  disaffected 
Ameers,  were  preparing  to  renew  the  conflict  The 
Bombay  government  was  most  active  in  its  efforts  to 
send  every  succour  to  the  gallant  general,  and  troops 
had  been  sent  from  Ferozepore  to  Sukkur,  in  order 
to  co-operate  with  those  lower  down  the  river. 

The  governor-general  was  at  Agra,  where  he  has 
taken  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the  palaces,  and  in 
which  he  held  an  investiture  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  He  has  ordered  the  celebrated  Somnauth 
gates  to  be  locked  up  there,  and  the  officers  employ' 
ed  in  escorting  them  have  been  sent  back  to  regi- 
mental duty.  The  declaration  of  Sir  Charles  Na- 
pier, that  the  Indian  army  is  too  scantily  officered, 
has  drawn  attention,  and  has  become  the  subject  of 
general  comment.  The  Ameers  of  Scinde,  who  are 
prisoners,  will,  it  is  said,  be  placed  for  safety  in  the 
fortress  of  Ahmednuggur  or  Asscoghur.  Some  dis- 
turbances still  exist  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Bundelkund,  but  they  are  not  of  any  great  impor- 
tance. India  is  otherwise  tranquil. 

The  bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India 
arrived  in  Bombay  on  the  11th  of  March,  where  he 
held  his  primary  visitation,  and  presided  at  the  found- 
ing of  the  great  medical  college. 

A magnificent  comet  was  seen  throughout  India 
from  the  beginning  of  March,  and  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  astronomers,  one  of  whom  actually 
declared  it  had  become  a satellite  of  the  earth — a 
proposition  which  set  thousands  to  laughing. 

It  is  stated  in  a postscript,  that  a steamer  had  ar- 
rived at  Bombay  from  Kurrachee,  which  brought  in- 
telligence to  the  28th  of  March,  and  mentioned  that 
a fight  of  three  days  had  taken  place  between  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  the  Ameers,  in  whieh  the  British 
were  successful.  There  was  great  loss  on  both  sides. 
Report  said  that  the  British  general  was  slain,  but 
this  part  of  the  report  was  not  credited. 

The  Beloochees  had  thrown  a chain  across  the  In- 
dus, which  they  intended  to  defend  by  fortifications 
on  both  sides.  Her  majesty’s  ship  Nimrod,  and 
two  small  steamers  were  about  to  force  the  Beloo- 
chees to  retire  and  leave  the  river  open. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  action  given 
by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  which  2,700  British 
troops  succeeded  in  routing  22,000  of  the  enemy, 
and  capturing  their  baggage,  guns,  and  standards, 
after  four  hours  of  determined  hand  to  hand  fight- 


ing. After  noticing  the  gallant  conduct  of  Maj  or 
Outram  in  the  defence  of  the  agency  in  which  he 
succeeded,  with  his  small  band  of  100  men,  in  re- 
pulsing 8,000  Belooches,  General  Napier  says: 

“On  the  16th  I marched  to  Muttaree — having 
there  ascertained  that  the  Ameers  were  in  position 
at  Meanaee,  ten  miles  distance,  to  the  number  of 
22,000  men,  and  well  knowing  that  a delay  for  rein- 
forcements would  both  strengthen  their  confidence 
and  add  to  their  numbers,  already  seven  times  that 
which  I commanded,  I resolved  to  attack  them,  and 
we  inarched  at  four  A.  M.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  at  eight  o’clock,  we  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
about  2,800  men  of  all  arms  and  12  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. We  were  now  within  range  of  the  enemy’s 
guns,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery  opened  upon  us, 
and  were  answered  by  our  cannon.  The  enemy 
were  very  strongly  posted,  woods  were  on  their 
flanks,  which  I did  not  think  could  be  turned.  These 
two  woods  were  joined  by  the  dry  bed  of  the  River 
Fulaille,  which  had  a high  bank.  The  bed  of  the 
river  was  nearly  straight,  and  about  1,200  yards  in 
length.  Behind  this  and  in  both  woods  were  the 
enemy  posted.  In  front  of  their  extreme  right,  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  was  a village. 

Having  made  the  best  examination  of  their  posi- 
tion which  so  short  a time  permitted,  the  artillery 
was  posted  on  the  right  line,  and  some  skirmishers  of 
infantry  with  the  Scinde  irregular  horse  wer«  sent 
in  front  to  try  and  make  the  enemy  show  his  force 
mord  distinctly:  we  then  advanced  from  the  right  in 
echellon  of  battalions,  refusing  the  left,  to  save  it 
from  the  fire  of  the  village.  The  9th  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry  formed  the  reserve  in  rear  of  the  left 
wing,  and  the  Toonah  Horse,  together  with  four 
companies  of  infantry,  guarded  the  baggage.  In 
this  order  of  battle  we  advanced  as  at  a review, 
across  a fine  plain  swept  by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy. 

The  artillery,  and  her  majesty’s  22d  regiment  in 
line,  formed  the  leading  echellon,  the  25th  Native 
Infantry  the  second,  the  12th  Native  Infantry  the 
the  third,  and  the  1st  Grenadier  Native  Infantry  the 
fourth. 

The  enemy  was  1,000  yards  from  our  line,  which 
soon  traversed  the  intervening  space.  Our  fire  of 
musketry  opened  at  about  100  yards  from  the  bank 
in  reply  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  engagement  became  general  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  on  which  the  combatants  fought  for  three 
hours  or  more  with  great  fury,  man  to  man.  Then, 
my  lord,  was  seen  the  superiority  of  the  musket  and 
bayonot  over  the  sword  and  shield  and  matchlock. 
The  brave  Beloochees  first  discharging  their  match- 
locks and  pistols,  dashed  over  the  bank  with  desperate 
resolution,  but  down  went  these  bold  and  skilful 
swordsmen  under  the  superior  power  of  the  musket 
and  bayonet.  At  one  time,  my  lord,  the  courage 
and  numbers  of  the  enemy  against  the  22nd,  the 
25th  and  the  12th  regiments,  bore  heavily  in  that 
part  of  the  battle.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  I sent  order  to  the  cavalry  to  force  the  right  of 
the  enemy’s  line. 

This  order  was  very  gallantly  exetuted  by  the  9th 
Bengal  Cavalry  and  the  Scinde  Horse;  the  details  of 
which  shall  be  afterwards  stated  to  your  lordship — 
for  the  struggle  on  our  right  and  centre  was  at  that 
moment  so  fierce  that  I could  not  go  the  left.  In 
this  charge  the  9th  Light  Calvary  took  a standard, 
and  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  the  Scinde  Horse 
took  the  enemy’s  camp,  from  which  a vast  body  of 
their  cavalry  slowly  retired  fighting.  Lieutenant 
Fitzgerald  gallantly  pursued  them  lor  two  miles, 
and,  I understand,  slew  three  of  the  enemy  in  single 
combat.  The  brilliant  conduct  of  these  two  caval- 
ry regiments  decided,  in  my  opinion,  the  crisis  of  the 
action — for  from  the  moment  the  cavalry  were  seen 
in  the  rear  of  their  right  flank,  the  resistance  of  our 
opponents  slackened,  the  22d  regiment  forced  the 
bank,  the  25th  and  12th  did  the  same — the  latter  re- 
giment capturing  several  guns,  and  the  victory  was 
decided.” 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  Aggression.  Respecting  this  high  handed 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  N.  O.  Bulletin 
has  the  following  remarks: 

The  outrage  committed  by  Great  Britain  in  seizing 
the  Sandwich  Islands  is  one  of  those  sudden,  bold 
and  reckless  strokes  of  policy  with  which  that  power- 
ful, ambitious,  insolent  and  crafty  nation,  is  wont  to 
startle  the  world;  and  the  very  daring  and  energy  of 
which  have  hitherto  given  her  almost  perfect  immuni- 
ty in  her  aggressions.  When  we  say  daring  we  mean 
daring  in  the  conception,  daring,  as  those  encroach- 
ments concern  other  civilized  nations,  daring  from 
their  impudence  and  presumption— net  daring  in  their 
execution;  for  their  is  no  boldness  nor  valor  in  a great 
people  like  the  British,  practised  in  all  the  arts  and 
having  the  advantage  of  all  the  arm3  of  modern  war- 
fare, attacking,  awing,  oyerrunning  and  robbing  banda 
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of  half  naked  savages,  or  a defenceless  and  harmless 
people  like  those  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

From  the  amiable  temper  with  which  the  British 
Cabinet  learned  of  the  seizure  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  the  Marquesas  group  and  afterward  of  Tahiti 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  England  had  some  bold 
scheme  of  aggression  of  her  own  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  meant  to  show  to  her  neighbors  a- 
cross  the  channel,  that  they  did  things  only  by  halves, 
and  that  it  took  her  for  the  big  figure.  Accordingly  we 
expected  to  hear,  before  very  long,ofaBritishseizure 
somewhere  among  those  numerous  islands,  but  were 
not  prepared  to  hear  that  so  important  a group  as  the 
Sandwich  Islands  had  been  ventured  upon. 

The  Sandwich  Islands,  in  many  respects,  are  the 
most  important  and  interesting  group  in  all  Polynesia. 
They  contain  about  200,000  inhabitants,  rapidly  per- 
fecting in  the  peaceableartsofcivilization,  and  having 
schools,  churches,  and  missionary  establishments  in 
every  part,  planted  and  supplied  almost  entirely  from 
the  United  States.  They  are  situated  immediately 
upon  the  great  maritime  highway  which  divides  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  earth,  they  abound  in 
good  harbors,  and  are  the  constant  resort  of  the  fisher- 
men from  this  and  other  countries,  and  of  commerce 
generally  in  those  distant  seas,  for  supplies,  for  safe- 
ty, and  for  rest. 

These  islands  were  recently  recognized  by  the 
United  States  (and  by  France  also,  if  we  remember 
correctly,)  as  an  independent  nation.  An  agent  sent 
by  the  government  of  the  islands  to  this  country  last 
fall,  was  received  with  attention,  and,  in  consequence 
of  his  visit,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  congress 
for  a commercial  agency  in  return.  A commissioner 
was  appointed  before  the  adjournment,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, embarked  some  time  since.  If  our  consul,  as 
is  reported,  was  not  recognized  by  my  Lord  Pawlet, 
because  he  was  not  accredited  to  my  Lord  Pawlet’s 
mistress,  our  special  agent,  sent  out  to  the  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  can  hardly  expect  a better  recep- 
tion. 

The  Marquesas  group  seized  by  France,  were  not 
supposed  to  be  of  any  peculiar  value,  though  they  af- 
forded very  convenient  resting  places  in  the  long 
voyages  into  those  seas.  But  it  seems,  from  avow- 
als recently  made  in  the  French  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, that  group  was  selected  from  its  proximity  to 
the  isthmus  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  the 
watersofthe  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  When  that  canal 
is  made,  the  Marquesas  will  occupy  perhaps  the  most 
important  position  in  the  Pacific,  and  be  second  in  no 
respect  to  any  group  save  the  Sandwich. 

If  the  government  of  the  United  States  can  sit  by 
quietly  and  see  the  maritime  aud  commercial  nations 
of  Europe  divide  among  them  these  resting  spots, 
planted  by  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  that  wide  sea  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  whole 
woild,  wj  do  not  know  what  outrage  or  wrong  it  will 
not  suumit  to.  Ail  those  islands,  too,  that  have  been 
seized — the  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  and  the  Sandwich — 
belong  to  the  coast  of  this  continent,  and  therefore  up- 
on the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1823, 
and  recognized  at  the  time,  as  the  true  doctrine  ol  this 
country,  ought  to  be  sacred,  at  our  peril,  from  Euro- 


pean aggressions. 

But  if  the  interests  of  American  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, and  the  principle  and  policy  that  require  of 
this  country  to  prevent  the  further  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  European  power  on  this  continent  and  its 
outposts, — to  say  nothing  of  this  insult  offerred  to  our 
representative  in  the  islands — be  not  sufficient  to  a- 
rouse  our  government,  the  effect  which  this  seizure 
will  have  upon  our  rights  in  Oregon  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  possession  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, with  strong  naval  and  military  armaments  there, 
give  Great  Britain,  at  any  time  she  chooses  to  take  it, 
formal  and  full  possession  of  that  great  and  valuable 
territory,  which  is  an  integral  pact  of  this  republic. 

CHINA. 

From  China,  the  accounts  are  only  a few  days 
later  than  those  received  here  direct,  and  are  of  no 
special  interest. 

The  dates  are  to  the  21st  February.  The  ac- 
counts were  brought  to  Bombay  previously  to  the 
departure  of  the  mail  steamer,  by  the  Zephyr,  a re- 
markably fast  sailing  American  schooner,  employed, 
it  would  seem,  as  a regular  opium  trader.  The  Empe- 
ror has  commenced  a rigid  examination  into  the  inci- 
dents of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities at  Formosa,  on  the  ill-fated  crews  of  the  Ann 
and  thi  Jerbudda;— indeed,  his  celestial  majesty  has 
suddenly  been  seized  with  a “marvellous  alacrity” 
or  disposition  to  conciliate  the  favors  of  the  victo- 
rious barbarians.  He  has  condescended  to  solicit 
from  Queen  Victoria  her  acceptance  of  one  of  the 
most  Costly  presents  with  which  a royal  tri  asuiy  could 
be  enriched.  The  gift  consists  of  golden  bedsteads, 
a quantity  of  a silk,  the  quality  of  which  is  for  the  first 
time  known  to  Europe; — two  magnificent  ear-drops, 
of  great  value — a shall,  within  the  space  of  which 


has  been  depicted,  in  needlework,  the  likeness  of  ev- 
ery beast  known  to  the  Chinese — a case  of  jewelry — 
and  fourteen  large  boxes,  each  weighing  14  cwt.  la- 
den with  miscellaneous  matters,  not  yet  classified. — 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  magnificent  gift  has  not 
been  refused. 

Nothing  has  been  done  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
commercial  treaty,  for  the  British  Plenipotentiary 
appeared  to  be  waiting  for  the  treaty  as  ratified  by 
her  majesty. 

Later.  The  ship  Nachez  arrived  at  New  York 
on  June  4th  with  Canton  papers  of  28th  February, 
(seven  days  later,)  making  her  passage  in  92  days, 
the  shortest  from  that  port  on  record. 

The  supplementto  the  Canton  Register  of  the  28th 
contains  a full  report  of  the  Mocao  Spring  Races 
which  lasted  some  four  or  five  days,  and  were  nu- 
merously attended. 

From  a letter  from  Chusan,  dated  February  9th, 
is  this  extract: 

“We  have  no  news  here  except  that  the  Emperor 
is  in  reality  preparing  for  war,  which  itis  to  be  hoped 
will  never  again  take  place.  The  news,  of  course,  we 
have  from  the  Chinese,  several  of  whom  have  had 
conversations  with  Mr.  Gutzlaffon  the  subject.  We 
are  anxiously  expecting  to  hear  something  further  of 
what  you  are  doing  at  the  southward,  and  every  body 
here  is  in  a state  of  excitement.” 

Letters  from  Canton  of  the  21st  state  that  rumors 
were  rife  of  an  intended  attack  on  the  foreign  facto- 
ries, the  house  more  immediately  threatened  being 
that  occupied  by  Messrs.  Morrison  & Thorn,  Chinese 
interpreters.  Up  to  the  23d,  every  thing,  however 
remained  quiet. 

The  Register  announces  the  birth  of  the  first  British 
subject  on  the  island  of  Hong  Kong. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Constellation  Commodore  Kearney, 
was  at  Whampoa  February  27th. 

YUCATAN. 

Another  Battle.  We  learn  from  the  New  Or- 
leans papers  that  another  battle  took  place  on  the 
16th  ult.  off  Campeachy,  between  the  Texan  squad- 
dron  and  the  Mexican  fleet.  The  action  continued 
about  three  hours.  Com.  Moore  chased  the  Mexi- 
can fleet  twenty  miles,  and  on  his  return  to  Campea- 
chy, aided  by  the  Yucatan  gun  boats,  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  Mexican  batteries,  which  had  been 
throwing  immense  numbers  ot  bomb  shells  into  the  ci- 
ty of  Campeachy. 

Great  damage  was  done  to  the  Mexican  steamers. 
The  Guadaloupe  had  42  men  killed  and  as  many 
wounded.  The  loss  on  board  the  Montezuma  was 
also  very  great.  On  board  Com.  Moore’s  vessel  two 
men  were  killqdand  twenty-five  wounded;  among  the 
latter  are  Lieut.  Wilber  and  Midshipman  Brient. — 
During  the  action  one  of  the  seamen  on  board  the 
Texan  brig  Wharton  was  blown  to  atoms  by  the 
gun  at  which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  ramming 
home  the  cartridge,  and  the  captain  of  the  gun,  not 
seeing  him  at  the  muzzle,  fired  and  blew  the  man  to 
pieces. 

A warm  engagement  took  place  on  shore  on  the  17  th 
ult.  between  the  Campeacheanos  and  the  Centralists. 
The  loss  on  the  Central  side  was  very  great;  the  Yu- 
catecos  had  only  ten  killed. 

MEXICO. 

The  following  are  extracts  of  Santa  Anna’s  decree 
for  a forced  loan. 

I solicited  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  collec- 
tions did  not  reach  the  minutest  part  of  that  demand- 
ed on  the  30th  May  by  the  minister  of  the  U.  States. 
I sincerely  regret  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a forc- 
ed loan,  but  as  the  nation  has  the  undeniable  right 
to  demand  even  the  lives  ef  its  citizens,  so  it  has 
also  the  right  to  ask  their  property  for  the  preser- 
vation of  faith  inviolate.  Be  it  therefore  decreed  as 
follows: 

1st.  A forced  loan  of  two  millions  and  a half  will 
be  demanded  from  all  the  departments  of  the  repub- 
lic, according  to  their  wealth,  for  the  purpose  of  li- 
quidating the  debt  due  by  this  government  to  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

2nd.  This  sum  will  be  repaid,  in  preference  to  all 
other  claims,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  treasury  will 
permit.  ' 

4th.  Without  los«  of  time,  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  dollars  will  be  collected,  and 
ready  in  the  capital  on  the  30th  April,  that  being  the 
proportion  of  the  two  millions  and  a half  loan  to  be 
contributed  by  the  department  of  Mexico. 

6th.  Within  four  days  from  the  publication  of  this 
decree,  the  said  assessments  are  to  be  complied  with 
under  the  utmost  rigor  of  the  law.  and  the  amount 
transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

ith.  Individuals  and  corporations  are  to  hand 
in  the  sums  for  which  they  are  assessed  on  the  28th 
inst.  at  the  latest. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna. 
Doled.  National  Palace,  Mexico,  April  20,  1843. 


Advices  have  b<»en  received  at  New  Orleans  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  21st  ult.  and  from  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  16th  ult. 

A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin 
from  a friend  at  Vera  Cruz,  says — “The  Perote  pri- 
soners will,  1 think,  all  be  released  on  the  13th  June. 
So  say  those  that  know.  They  comprise  all  the  San 
Antonio  prisoners,  with  Gens.  Fisher  and  Green,  and 
16  others  taken  at  Mier.” 

The  Mexican  government  has  freighted  a vessel  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  take  to  Campeachy  the  reply  of  Santa 
Anna  to  the  conditions  of  the  Campeachanos,  which 
were  sent  to  him  by  Ampudia  for  his  approval.  There 
was  much  speculation  at  Vera  Cruz  as  to  its  nature; 
some  say  he  has  accepted  the  terms  upon  which  they 
otter  him  peace,  while  others  feel  assured  that  he  is 
determined  to  carry  on  the  war  as  long  as  he  can  raise 
a dollar  with  which  to  do  so. 

The  political  affairs  of  Mexico  look  more  and  more 
threatening.  The  coolest-headed  merchants  are  ex- 
pecting a revolution  more  bloody  than  Mexico  has 
yet  seen. 

A letter  from  the  city  of  Mexico  states  that  Santa 
Anna  was  at  Tacubaya,  where  he  had  fortified  himself. 

The  conducta,  with  the  §270,000  for  the  United 
States,  reached  Vera  Cruz  in  safety  on  the  40th  inst. 
The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin  was  to  take  it  on  board,  and 
was  expected  to  sail  with  it  on  the  23d  ult.  for  New 
Orleans. 

TEXAS. 

From  the  JV".  O.  Bee. 

Dangers  Ahead.  To  our  mind  the  operations 
now  in  progress  in  Texas,  concern  the  people  of  this 
country  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  in  a vital 
manner.  Would  that  we  could  either  dispel  the  deep 
forebodings  of  future  evil  that  haunt  our  imagina- 
tion, or  awake  our  fellow  citizens  to  a participation 
in  them.  There  are  signs  in  the  political  firmament 
that  augur  events  of  startling  magnitude,  and  treason 
is  the  dog  star  of  the  constellation  in  which  the  horo- 
scope of  republics  is  cast.  We  h^ve  reverted  to  this 
subject  so  often  of  late  that  we  fear  the  topic  will 
become  tedious  and  irksome  to  our  readers;  but  so 
long  as  the  current  history  of  the  times  is  chequered 
by  transactions  of  such  dark  and  portentous  mean- 
ing, we  shall  find  it  our  duty  to  recur  to  them  and 
warn  the  country  in  season,  that  the  evil  come  not 
upon  us  unawares. 

We  will  lay  before  our  readers  a letter  from  our 
Galveston  correspondent,  whose  statements  will  now 
be  readily  credited  by  all  those  who  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  the  distracted  country  of 
which  he  is  an  ornament — though  a private  citizen. 
It  might  be  charity  to  suppose  that,  of  the  two 
modes  of  accounting  for  the  conduct  of  President 
Houston,  insanity  has  dictated  his  extraordinary  car- 
reer; but  when  the  acts  of  a chief  magistrate  are 
such  as  only  this  excuse  can  abate  their  monstrous 
infamy,  a prudent  forecast  requires  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  counteract  his  mischievous  policy;  for  it 
would  be  as  silly  in  a nation  to  submit  to  be  prostrat- 
ed by  the  fantasies  of  a maniac  as  the  machinations 
of  a traitor. 

The  actual  state  of  Texas — cursed  as  she  is  with 
a president  capable  of  the  most  criminal  and  trea- 
sonable practices,  whose  every  act  seems  to  be  dic- 
tated by  a demoniacal  resolve  to  influence  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  discord,  to  crush  the  energies  of  the 
enterprising,  to  encourage  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try in  their  hostile  forays  upon  the  frontier,  to  break 
the  heart  of  her  chivalry  and  deliver  over  to  the 
enemy  those  noble  and  patriotic  sons  of  freedom 
whose  courage  has  risen  superior  to  the  disasters  that 
encircled  them,  and  who  has  invoked  the  aid  of 
Christendom  to  accomplish  what  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment might  not  be  able  to  effect — presents  a 
field  for  the  manoeuvres  of  every  sect  of  foreign 
pr jpagandists  from  the  canting  negrophilisl  to  the 
swaggering  adherents  of  monarchical  institutions. — 
And  we  would  ask  if  the  country  is  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  such  dangerous  emissaries,  what  resis- 
tance may  be  expected  from  the  energy  of  iLs  cabi- 
net'1 What  reliance  may  be  had  upon  an  adminis- 
tration whose  chief  lias  held  treasonable  correspon- 
dence with  the  foes  of  his  people  and  whose  treache- 
ry can  onlj  find  a palliation  in  the  idea  of  absolute 
lunacy? 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  fear  that  the  agents  of 
foreign  abolition  societies,  or  the  diplomatists  of 
crowned  heads,  would  find  encouragement  from  such 
a president,  than  hope  that  they  would  meet  with  op- 
position from  his  government.  Indeed  we  have  heard 
it  more  than  surmised  that  the  abolition  scheme  on 
foot  in  Texas,  of  which  we  have  heretofore  spoken, 
has  been  stimulated  by  his  connivance.  Strange 
paragrn;hs  :>>  • qnivocal  meaning  have  appeared 
in  sum*  of  tile  press uS  devoted  to  his  policy,  and  in 
others  the  idea  of  British  interference  in  the  ad- 
justment of  her  foreign  troubles  is  suggested  with 
approbation,  and  the  auspices  of  England  invoked 
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upon  conditions  incompatible  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Texas  and  the  permanency  of  her  institutions. 

In  such  a state  of  things,  it  behoves  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  more  especially  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  throw  what  they  can  in  the  way 
of  the  people  of  Texas,  and  not  assist  her  imbecile 
administration.  The  proclamation  of  outlawry  against 
Commodore  Moore  should  be  regarded  as  the  act  of 
a lunatic  or  traitor,  and  its  call  for  assistance  utterly 
despised.  The  only  power  in  Texas  that  sympathizes 
with  us  of  the  south,  that  abhors  the  schemes  that 
are  sought  to  be  perfected  in  that  country  to  the  de- 
triment of  this,  is  the  force  of  liberty,  the  strength 
of  patriotism,  and  love  of  country,  that  animates  the 
hearts  of  those  who  approve  the  expedition  of  the 
Texas  fleet,  and  have  ventured  upon  the  defence  of 
their  homes  and  fire  sides  in  defiance  of  their  imbe- 
cile rulers.  Thatthe  proclamation  ofoutlawry  against 
the  fleet  was  known  to  the  British  authorities  before 
its  publication  was  made,  we  have  other  reasons  to 
believe  than  those  furnished  by  the  mysterious  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  man  of  war  Spartan  before 
Galveston  early  in  the  month,  and  the  rapid  journey 
of  Captain  Elliott,  the  British  Charge  to  Havana, 
shortly  after  the  departure  of  Commodore  Moore. — 
Other  causes  are  alleged  for  the  Spartan's  visit  to 
Galveston;  but  it  is  certain  that  that  vessel  carried 
the  proclamation  down  the  Gulf,  before  it  reached 
this  country  as  a published  document;  and  Captain 
Elliott  will  fall  in  with  the  steamers  of  the  British 
West  India  Mail  Line,  (those  prowling  patrols  of  the 
ocean,  laden  with  newspapers  and  Paixhan  guns,)  as 
well  as  his  family,  whom  it  is  said  he  has  gone  to  Cuba 
to  meet.  These  movements  indicate  an  understand- 
ing between  the  president  of  Texas  and  the  British 
powers  touching  the  internal  regulation  and  polity  of 
that  country, (that  portend  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  alliance  of  friendly  nations; — else  such  ex- 
traordinary and  opportune  events  exhibit  nature  in 
one  of  her  ways  of  getting  up  coincidences  to  amaze 
mankind. 

We  will  close  our  remarks  to-day  by  expressing 
the  belief  that  if  President  Houston  is  permitted  to 
follow  the  direction  of  his  headlong  passions  without 
restraint  we  are  shortly  destined  to  witness  an 
achievement  in  apostacy  that  will  make  those  that 
have  gone  before,  dwindle  into  insignificance. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  our  correspondent 
is  one  of  those  inflexible  patriots  that  Texas  yet  con- 
tains, who  do  not  despair  of  the  republic:  God 

grant  that  there  may  be  more  foundation  for  his  hopes 
than  the  sanguine  impulses  of  his  firm  and  determin- 
ed spirit. 

Galveston,  May  15th,  1843. 

Editors  of  the  Bee: — 

You  will  learn  by  this  packet  that  the  information 
heretofore  given  in  relation  to  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sident about  the  navy,  was  entirely  correct.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  incredulity  should  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  your  cotemporaries  of  its  truth. 
Who,  in  their  proper  senses,  could  have  imagined 
any  thing  so  unwise  and  monstrous?  I have  before 
told  you,  that  you  must  not  judge  our  president  by 
any  known  rules.  You  might  just  as  well  attempt  to 
fix  a standard  by  which  the  causes  of  the  wild  imagi- 
nations of  the  lunatic  could  be  traced. 

A candid  and  impartial  review  of  the  course  of 
his  administration,  leads  irresistably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  is  either  treacherous  or  insane.  His  first 
step  was  a forcible  and  unlawful  removal  of  the  seat 
of  government.  He  found  a congress  weak  enough, 
if  they  did  not  approve,  not  to  condemn  the  act  in 
such  manner  as  the  circumstances  required.  The 
people,  most  interested,  resisted  the  removal  of  the 
archives  until  sanctioned  by  congress,  and  whilst  the 
matter  was  before  that  body  he  secretly  sent  an  arm- 
ed force,  took  possession  of  the  records,  and  removed 
them  fifteen  miles.  The  party  was  overtaken  and 
forced  to  surrender.  Nothing  but  the  overwhelming 
force  that  pursued  prevented  (bloodshed,  for  such  had 
been  his  orders. 

Every  appropriation  that  has  been  made  /or  the 
defence  of  the  frontier  has  either  been  refused  or  de- 
voted to  Indian  presents,  that  have  resulted  in  no 
good.  Our  citizens  are  still  scalped  on  the  frontier, 
and  if  parties  assemble  and  pursue  them,  their  con- 
duct is  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  country*  He  de- 
nounced the  Santa  Fe  expedition  and  sought  to  have 
Gen.  Lamar  impeached  on  account  of  it.  And  yet 
he  gave  a commission  to  Col.  Warfield  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

When  the  Mexicans  invaded  the  country  last  spring 
be  refused  positively  to  take  any  steps  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier.  The  people  were  under  arms 
almost  en  masse,  and  in  the  act  of  marching,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  country  was  loud  and  deep,  when 
with  the  basest  duplicity  he  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  He  asked  for  delay,  that  he 


might  organize;  and  pledged  himself  by  the  first  of 
June  to  march  with  all  the  forces  he  could  command. 
You  will  remember  his  agents  and  proclamations 
sent  to  the  United  States.  He  postponed  and  then 
(27th  June)  called  congress  together.  They  passed 
the  necessary  laws,  which  he  vetoed.  He,  about  this 
time,  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation  denouncing 
the  brave  volunteers  from  the  United  States,  who 
had,  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  embarked  in  our  cause. 
Every  specification  of  that  paper  was  notoriously  false 
and  met  with  general  indignation.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  a like  feeling  in  the  U.  States,  that  he  might 
be  left  to  perfect  plans,  founded,  as  I believe,  on  the 
destruction  of  the  country. 

The  reinvasion  of  the  country  and  capture  of  non- 
combatants  in  September  at  San  Antonio,  seemed 
for  a time  to  have  awakened  him.  He  issued  a pro- 
clamation (15th  September,)  calling  for  volunteers 
to  assemble  at  designated  points  with  orders  to  elect 
their  officers  and  invade  Mexico.  The  battle  of  Sa- 
lado  and  escape  of  Woll  you  will  remember.  When 
the  volunteers  assembled,  he,  with  his  usual  duplici- 
ty, took  every  step  in  his  power  to  thwart  and  break 
up  the  expedition.  They  at  last  marched,  but  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  make  success  impossible. — 
The  fate  of  the  Mier  prisoners  is  in  consequence  of 
his  intrigue,  the  blood  of  the  sixteen  decimated  sol- 
diers is  the  price  of  his  falsehood.  They  did  cross 
the  Rio  Grande  under  his  authority,  having  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  commanding  general — his 
own  appointee  and  who,  if  he  had  orders  from  the 
executive  not  to  cross  the  river,  never  made  them 
known  to  those  under  his  command.  The  last  act  of 
the  tragedy  has  not  yet  been  played.  The  sixteen 
have  suffered  death  and  the  fate  of  the  rest  depends 
upon  the  breath  of  a tyrant,  who  may  be  controlled 
from  considerations  of  policy,  but  whose  heart  has 
never  felt  the  holy  influence  of  mercy. 

The  letter  you  have  spoken  of  as  written  to  Mexico 
by  the  British  minister,  at  his  request,  was  an  exact 
copy  of  the  president’s  letter  to  the  minister  and  no- 
thing more. 

[This  letter  is  the  one  in  which  president  Houston 
informed  Santa  Anna  that  the  expedition  under  Fish- 
er and  Green  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Texas  government — thus  asserting 
that  they  were  banditti,  and  not  entitled  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war. — Edts.  of  Reg.] 

His  message  to  the  last  congress  was  a death  blow 
in  the  country  abroad.  It  presented  an  appaling  pic- 
ture, and  was  echoed  by  the  official  organ  in  such 
language  and  terms,  as  made  the  country  worse  than 
a den  of  outlaws,  thieves,  and  murderers.  It  is  part 
of  his  system  to  destroy  us  abroad  and  create  dis- 
sentions  at  home,  that  he  may  be  made  Dictator. — 
More  than  a year  since,  he  avowed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  country  could  not  be  saved  except  by  a 
Dictator!  As  evidence  of  this,  at  every  session 
of  congress  he  has  put  in  practice  every  artifice  to  in- 
duce congress  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  army. 
Althongh  before  and  since  the  last  session  he  has  re- 
fused to  take  any  steps  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  during  its  continuance  he  sent  them  a secret 
message,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  certain  in- 
formation that  Mexico,  in  forty-five  days,  would  in- 
vade us  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  asked  to 
be  appointed  commander-in-chief,  as  he  alone  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  could  bring  to  our  aid 
the  chivalry  of  the  U.  States!!! 

He  issued  a proclamation  of  blockade,  and  when, 
as  a consequence,  Mexico  was  enabled  to  equip  a 
superior  fleet,  he  took  it  off.  And  now,  when,  unex- 
pectedly to  him,  the  fleet  is  prepared  for  sea,  through 
means  derived  from  Yucatan,  and  has  sailed  with 
every  prospect  before  them  of  destroying  the  Mexi- 
can squadron,  and  at  least  of  raising  the  siege  of 
Campeachy,  and  as  a consequence  weaken  the  ene- 
my, he  issues  a proclamation  denouncing  the  corn- 
ea odopp  as  a mutineer,  the  acts  of  the  fleet  as  pira- 
tical, and  calling  upon  foreign  powers  to  take  pos- 
session of  it.  His  letter  to  Mexico  caused  the  deci- 
mation of  fits  fellow  citizens,  and  should  the  fortune 
of  war  place  the  gallant  commodore,  his  officers  and 
crew  in  the  power  of  Santa  Anna,  their  fate  mil  be  the 
yard  arm! 

You  may  have  heard  of  his  correspondence  with 
Santa  Anna  and  the  traitor  Seguin  last  year.  The 
denouement  of  this  is  the  proposition  sent  out  by 
Judge  Robinson  from  Santa  Anna.  The  special 
organ  has  put  forth  several  feelers  upon  that  pro- 
position— has  spoken  of  it  as  a matter  to  be  gravely 
considered  and  about  which  foreign  (friendly)  pow- 
ers should  be  consulted.  The  propositions  in  extenso 
have  at  length  come  to  light,  and  they  are  such  as 
no  wise  or  true  man  can  consider — -it  is  treason  to 
do  so.  , 

The  true  friends  of  the  country  pray  God  that 
the  gallant  commodore,  before  this  extraordinary 
document  shall  reach  him,  will  have  covered  him- 
self with  glory  in  brilliant  achievements  and  will 


have  saved  the  country  in  spite  of  the  executive  and 
treason. 

You  will  ask — why  does  the  country  submit  to  all 
this?  There  are  many  causes  operating  that  I have 
not  now  time  to  give.  Those  who  have  suffered  and 
are  most  exposed  and  are  on  the  spot  where  these 
things  are  done,  are  highly  excited,  and  deeply  feel 
the  calamities  brought  upon  us.  They  reflect  that 
we  are  weak  abroad,  our  position  and  success  looked 
upon  as  uncertain,  and  that  every  internal  struggle 
is  calculated  to  weaken  if  not  destroy  us.  They  are 
abiding  in  bitter  patience  the  time  that  shall  free  the 
country  of  his  counsels  and  .bring  about  a state  of 
things  that  will  call  forth  the  united  action  of  our 
people  for  self-preservation.  We  are  unfortunate 
too  in  this,. that  all  that  part  of  the  country  east  of 
the  Trinity  is  living  in  perfect  repose  and  security, 
and  free  from  alarm.  Heretofore  and  even  now  they 
contribute  but  little  to  the  support  of  the  country, 
they  have  evaded  the  payment  of  duties  and  pay 
but  a small  portion  of  the  directltax.  And  besides, 
the  troubles  and  danger  in  the  west  discourage  emi- 
gration there,  and  as  a consequence  gives  the  east  an 
accession  of  population.  They  send  no  soldiers  to  our 
assistance.  The  weight  of  population  is  with  them, 
and  as  a matter  of  course  they  have  a controlling  in- 
fluence in  legislation.  The  support  of  executive  mea- 
sures is  justification  to  their  inactivity. 

The  last  congress  passed  a law,  the  provisions  of 
which  required  certain  action  for  the  defence  of  the 
west.  He  elected  by  a ballot  a major  general  from 
the  east  who  has  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  the  law 
although  the  year  is  nearly  half  expired.  And  would 
you  believe  it?  alarming  as  the  crisis  is,  surrounded 
as  we  are  by  every  danger,  and  doubtful  as  to  what 
hour  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  fight  for  life,  for  our 
families  and  our  fire-sides,  that  not  a single  soldier  is 
in  the  field  nor  a single  step  been  taken  for  the  de- 
fence of  this  great  entrepot  of  our  trade  or  any  other 
part  of  the  coast.  But  yet  we  quail  not.  Our  peo- 
ple are  all  brave,  all  united  in  the  firm  resolve  to 
maintain  our  independence  or  to  make  our  graves  in 
the  country  we  live  in. 

The  course  of  foreign  powers  has  been  anything 
but  kind  or  just  to  us.  We  have  been  amused  by 
the  hope  of  peace  through  their  intervention.  This 
has  lulled  us  into  repose  and  to  some  extent  enabled 
the  president  to  sustain  his  pacific  policy.  It  seems 
that  the  whole  extent  of  their  interference  has  been 
a most  civil  remonstrance  against  a marauding  war 
with  a declaration  of  neutrality  and  a desire  to  es- 
tablish peace.  That  policy  as  regards  us  has  been 
selfish.  It  has  occasioned  the  adjustment  of  the 
difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and 
will  most  probably  be  the  means  of  punctual  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  due  by  Mexico,  and  untrammelled 
trade.  The  consequence  has  been  to  prevent  us  from 
assailing  Mexico  when  she  was  weak — when  she 
shall  become  strong  she  will  be  down  upon  us  in  full 
force. 

Judge  not  Texas,  I pray  you,  by  her  public  acts  nor 
by  what  you  may  see  in  the  public  organs.  They 
have  their  purposes  to  serve  and  like  all  subsidized 
presses  write  to  please  those  who  furnish  them  bread. 
We  may  be  “too  bad  for  blessing”  but  we  are  “too 
good  for  burning.” 

The  Abolition  Movement  in  Texas.  Towards 
the  last  of  April  we  wrote  an  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  certain  abolition  movements,  said  to  have 
been  put  on  foot  in  Texas,  which  gave  rise  to  consi- 
derable speculation  amongst  our  own  citizens  at  the 
time  and  which  has  been  no  less  a matter  of  interest 
to  the  people  of  that  republic.  Shortly  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  article,  the  Bulletin  and  ourselves 
were  favored  with  communications  of  a most  incen- 
diary character,  disclosing  the  existence  of  a plot  to 
invoke  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  in  the  affairs 
of  Texas  upon  the  condition  of  emancipation  "being 
adopted  by  the  republic, and  also  satisfying  our  own 
mind  that  there  were  then  in  the  city  of  N.  Orleans, 
one  or  more  individuals  engaged  in  the  service  of  ne- 
grophilists,  and  whose  presence  was  dangerous  to  the 
well  being  of  our  people.  We  believe  we  could  point 
out  the  man  who  wrote  those  communications  and1 
are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
intelligence  respecting  him  and  his  movements  that 
we  will  leave  his  name  with  the  civil  authorities — 
giving  him  this  much  warning  never  to  venture  in 
our  midst  again. 

The  last  arrival  from  Texas  brought  us  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a gentleman,  long  a resident  of 
that  republic,  and  perhaps  better  acquainted  with 
the  popular  disposition,  the  spirit  of  the  times  and 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  republic  than  any 
other  man  in  it,  which  we  publish  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  all  concerned — premising  that  we  are  slow 
to  believe  that  Great  Britain  has  made  an  excep- 
tion in  this  instance  to  her  meddlesome  and  offen- 
sive policy  wherever  the  question  of  slavery  is  agi- 
tated. [W.  0.  Bee. 
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Galveston,  May  8th,  1843. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Bee: 

I have  noticed  an  article  in  your  paper,  of  a late 
date,  as  well  as  one  in  the  “Commercial  Bulletin,” 
founded  upon  the  late  abortive  attempts  made  here 
on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  From  first  to  last, 
so  far  as  1 been  able  to  trace  the  matter,  it  had  its 
origin,  conception,  and  developcment  in  the  action  of 
a single  individual,  the  same  I presume  that  offered 
the  vindication  of  the  cause  for  publication  in  the 
Bulletin.  He  claims  to  be  a Texian  citizen.  We  do 
not  admit  it.  It  is  true  he  has  resided  here  for  several 
years.  His  last  residence  was  the  city  of  N.  Orleans. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  of  some  talent,  of  the  same  order 
as  Parson  Miller  and  Jo  Smith,  with  as  little  prospect 
of  making  converts,  except  amongst  those  whose 
minds  are  alike  organized. 

The  first  we  heard  of  this  movement  was  the  ar- 
rival of  the  propagandist.  Jt  soon  became  known 
that  he  intended  to  deliver  a lecture  at  the  custom 
house  upon  the  subject.  Some  twenty  gentlemen, 
cur  most  respectable  citizens  waited  on  him  in  a 
body,  informed  him  that  it  was  a subject  upon  which 
he  could  not  speak  or  the  people  deliberate;  that 
his  bill  was  paid,  his  passage  secured  to  the  main 
land,  and  that  he  had  better  depart  immediately.  He 
was  happy  to  escape  on  the  terms.  He  had  paid 
a visit  to  several  plantations,  conversed  with  the 
owners  of  slaves;  but  such  was  the  indignation  ex- 
pressed and  such  the  danger  to  his  life,  was  he  that 
happy  to  make  a compromise  and  leave  our  shores 
for  the  United  States,  where  he  now  is,  I suppose,  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  mischievous  propensities — 
and  where  il  becomes  the  duty  of  our  people  to  take  care 
of  him. 

He  or  some  one  else  had  connected  the  names  of 
Captain  Elliot,  the  English  Chargee,  Governor  Rey- 
olds.  Colonel  Love,  Thomas  F.  McKinny  and  oth- 
ers in  the  nefarious  scheme — a scheme  the  most 
nonsensical  in  its  conception  and  uncertain  and  im- 
probable in  its  execution  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised by  any  one  having  the  least  pretension  to  a 
common  share  of  understanding.  It  was  no  more 
nor  less  than  first  to  procure  the  consent  of  the 
slaveholder,  then  to  change  our  constitution,  which 
cannot  be  done  under  two  years,  and  then  apply 
to  the  British  Abolition  Society  to  raise  the  mo- 
ney to  pay  for  the  slaves.  The  demonstration 
he  attempted  was  on  the  slaveholder.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  that  favored  this  project  in  the  least  de- 
gree. 

The  charge  of  interference  or  encouragement  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Elliott  is  most  unjust  and  untrue; 
their  conversation  was  public  and  such  as  not  to 
give  the  least  countenance  to  any  such  measure. — 
Governor  Reynolds  you  know  a friend  to  the  south 
and  her  institutions,  prompt  and  decided  in  his  ac- 
tion. He  required  the  abolitionist  to  give  him  a 
writing  of  the  falsehood — which  he  did.  He  was  the 
governor’s  guest  for  the  night,  and  because  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  hospitality  he  did  not  choose  to  denouce 
him  and  spared  him  the  rope,  he  took  this  negative 
action  as  a sanction  of  his  scheme.  Col.  Love  was 
not  here,  during  the  inception,  progress,  or  termina- 
tion of  the  excitement.  He  never  had  an  interview 
with  the  agitator,  nor  had  he  heard  anything  of  it. — 
His  interest  and  opinions  are  both  known  to  be  hos- 
tile to  any  such  mischievous  agitation.  Mr.  McKin- 
ny was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  abolitionist 
should  leave  in  a hurry — he  is  perhaps  more  decided- 
ly opposed  to  any  such  movements  than  any  one 
amongst  us. 

1 have  heard  the  president’s  name  connected  with 
this  matter,  but  have  no  reasons  for  supposing  the 
charge  to  be  just — if  I had,  they  should  be  given.  He 
has  sins  enough  to  answer,  without  imputing  this  to 
him. 

You  need  entertain  no  fears  that  Texas  will  prove 
recreant  to  her  friends  of  the  south,  or  that  she 
would  lightly  cast  from  her  those  who  have  encour- 
aged, aided,  and  assisted  her  in  blood  and  treasure  in 
her  darkest  hour.  We  look  upon  New  Orleans  al- 
most as  our  own:  it  is  there  we  have  received  men, 
money  and  provisions,  and  above  all  where  the  deep- 
est sympathy  has  been  felt  and  exercised  in  our  be- 
half. It  is  to  that  spot  we  look  as  a last  hope,  should 
all  others  fail  us.  We  wish  to  assist  in  building  up 
your  great  city  by  our  trade  and  commerce,  if  you 
will  permit  us.  And  although  we  at  present  labor 
under  every  adverse  circumstance,  mainly  brought 
upon  us  by  unwise,  if  not  wicked  governing,  we  shall 
at  last  triumph. 

You  may  have  seen,  it  is  true,  several  newspaper 
paragraphs  intimating  that  it  was  our  interest  to  cul- 
tivate the  closest  alliance  with  Great  Britain.  Those 
have  been  the  emanations  of  unfledged  politicians, 
who  did  not  well  know  what  they  were  writing  about, 
and  who  did  not  understand  our  political  attitude  or 
interests.  It  is  our  interest  to  have  trade  with  Great 
Britain — an  interest  it  would  be  great  weakness  to 


disregard.  But  it  would  be  the  excess  of  folly  to 
permit  her  once  to  place  her  iron  grip  upon  us,  that 
would  never  relax  so  long  as  the  least  vitality  remain- 
ed to  sustain  it. 

We  have  made  up  our  minds  to  abide  fate  until 
the  term  of  the  present  executive  shall  expire.  If 
we  then  have  any  thing  left,  either  national  honor 
or  territory,  we  will  endeavor  to  improve  it.  Our 
friends  in  the  United  States  must  not  judge  us  by 
his  (the  President’s)  acts.  They  should  always 
remember  that  the  bravest  and  best  may  be  para- 
lyzed by  the  weakness  or  folly  of  those  who  have 
power. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  letter. 
We  have  nearly  six  hundred  voters  here — a majority 
of  them  Northern  Americans  and  Europeans — and 
if  there  be  a single  one  amongst  us,  who  favors,  or 
has  given  countenance  to  this  abolition  scheme,  he 
is  not  known.  You  may  judge  from  this  fact,  that  in 
the  interior,  where  most  of  the  population  immigrat- 
ed from  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  it  does  not  and  will 
not  find  support.  Yours,  &c. 

Commodore  Moore. 

A public  meeting  was  held  at  Galveston  on  the 
20th  ult.  at  which  the  honorable  John  M.  Allen, 
mayor  of  the  city  presided;  and  a series  of  resolu- 
tions were  adopted,  applauding  in  the  highest,  terms 
the  late  chivalrous  conduct  and  self-devotion  of 
Commodore  Moore,  his  officers,  and  men  off  Yucatan. 
The  resolutions  likewise  approve  the  conduct  of  Col. 
Morgan,  in  giving  his  avowed  sanction  to  the  naval 
expedition. 

A Campeachy  gun  boat  arrived  at  Galveston  on 
the  17th  ult.  with  dispatches  froth  Col.  Morgan  and 
Commodore  Moore  to  the  Texian  government,  and 
private  letters. 

A private  letter  from  Col.  Morgan,  dated  at  Cam- 
peachy,  May  10th,  says: 

“If  I have  swerved  from  my  orders  or  duty  in  any 
way,  by  taking  the  Mexican  coast  on  our  way  to  Gal- 
veston, it  was  for  the  benefit'  of  my  adopted  country; 
for  which  I have  risked  my  life  and  am  perfectly 
willing  to  lose  it,  provided  I can  only  see  her  free  and 
at  peace  with  the  world.  Com.  Moore  could  not  and 
would  not  have  proceeded  to  this  coast  without  my 
sanction  indeed;  we  were  bound  direct  to  Galveston, 
but  for  the  information  we  received  at  the  Balize  on 
our  way  out,  which  was  of  such  a character  as  to 
cause  me  to  believe  that  the  government  would  have 
reflected  upon  me,  under  all  the  circumstances,  if  I 
had  not  done  so. 

“The  fact  is,  that  we  have  done  more  to  humble 
the  pride  of  Mexico  in  this  expedition,  and  have 
caused  her  more  real  injury,  than  any  and  every  ex- 
pedition sent  against  her  before — besides  breaking 
the  charm  of  the  great  humbug  Paixhans!  That  Am- 
pudia  was  arranging  to  concentrate  all  the  Mexican 
forces  in  Yucatan  and  transport  them  direct  to  Tex- 
as, there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  had  about  5,000 
troops  in  Yucatan — 2,000  of  which  had  capitulated, 
under  Barragan  and  Lemus,  near  Merida,  and  Am- 
pudia  was  disposed  to  treat  with  the  Yucatecos,  find- 
ing he  could  not  subdue  them.  Then,  with  the  troops 
that  were  to  join  him  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico — 
some  700  or  800 — he  might  have  given  Texas  some 
trouble  on  the  coast,  while  troops  might  be  marched 
in  by  land  to  annoy  our  border  again — all  of  which 
our  expedition  has  frustrated  beyond  doubt,  for  Bar- 
ragan and  Lemus  cannot  now  get  away  according  to 
the  capitulation,  and  will  have  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. Ampudia’s  troops  are  deserting  every  hour 
as  fast  as  they  can  get  off.  I see  them  coming  in 
constantly;  and  every  one  (of  Lemus  and  Barragan's 
party,)  that  can  make  his  peace  with  the  Indians,  is 
likewise  deserting — so  that  you  may  put  down  the 
5,000  troops  in  Yucatan  as  nothing — their  fleet 
worse  than  useless:  and  if  we  catch  one  or  both  the 
steamers  you  shall  soon  hear  something  still  more 
pleasing.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  Com. 
Moore,  to  the  editor  of  the  Texas  Times: 

Texas  Sloop  of  war  Austin, 

Off  Campeachy,  May  10,  1843. 

“It  was  my  firm  determination  to  have  appeared 
off  Galveston  and  reported  the  condition  of  the  ves- 
sels to  the  department,  and  the  reason  of  my  not 
having  done  so  is,  that  Colonel  Morgan  who  is  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  secret  act  of 
congress,  (not  one  section  or  word  of  which  have  I 
yet  seen,)  informed  me  that  he  had  the  power,  as 
commissioner,  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  that  he 
would  not  only  advise  me  to  proceed  to  Galveston 
by  the  way  of  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  but  that  he 
would  accompany  me  and  risk  his  life  and  reputa- 
tion in  order  to  save  Texas  from  the  charge,  by 
Yucatan,  of  bad  faith,  and  to  see  justice  done  to 
me.  This  was  generous  and  noble  in  Colonel  Mor- 
gan, and  I hope  it  will  be  appreciated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas.  We  accordingly  sailed  (April  19,)  for 
Telchac,  where  I had  learned  Montezuma  was  alone. 


“I  loaned  the  day  before  yesterday,  to  the  two 
American  captains  a boat,  in  which  they  went  out  to*-' 
the  flag  ship  of  the  enemy,  to  get  their  charter  pa* 
pers  signed,  so  that  they  could  recover  their  freight, 
but  Admiral  Lopez  would  give  them  no  satisfaction, 
although  they  were  at  anchor  off  Lerma  agreeably  to 
his  instructions,  and  they  ought  of  course  to  be  paid. 
This  is  only  another  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  against  Mexico  for  indemnifi- 
cation. 

“I  enclose  you  a translation  of  a copy  of  a letter 
from  Gov.  Mendez  to  Gen.  Ampudia,  by  which  ybtt 
will  see  that  the  government  of  Yucatan  continues  to 
act  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith.  The  flotilla  ofguit 
boats  are  under  my  orders  entirely. 

“The  position  that  I have  been  in  for  the  last 
month  with  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country 
of  my  adoption,  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  nature. 

I have  assumed  tremendous  responsibilities  to  keep  in- 
violate, so  far  as  the  navy  was  concerned,  the  faith 
of  Texas.  I am  accused  of  disobedience  of  orders, 
when  I received  orders  that  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
ecute; and  I am  accused  of  fitting  out  a piratical  ex- 
pedition, when  in  fact  I was  making  every  sacrifice 
and  straining  every  nerve  to  get  the  vessel  to  sea  in 
a fighting  condition,  which  I did  at  length  accom- 
plish, and  what  I have  done  has  been  done  for  the 
good  of  the  country — for  I felt  confident  that  with 
the  force  under  my  command,  I would  check  the  ene- 
my at  least,  and  let  them  see  that  Texas  would  yet 
meet  them,  and  neither  be  whipped  or  subdued  by 
treachery.  If  I get  a breeze,  with  the  force  I have 
here,  they  are  whipped  in  a short  fight;  and  they  have 
had  repeated  chances  within  the  last  ten  days  and 
nights  to  attack  us  when  it  was  calm,  or  nearly  so, 
which  they  have  invariably  let  alone.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

COMMERCIAL.  That  a war  of  blood  and  de- 
vastation would  speedily  ensue  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  in  consequence  of  any  of 
the  difficulties  which  lately  existed,  and  many  of 
which  have  been  happily  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  our  readers  must  well  remember,  we 
have  never  conceded  as  probable.  At  every  recur- 
rence of  dispute  we  have  maintained,  that  between 
two  nations  whose  people  were  as  intelligent,  and 
had  as  much  influence  in  controlling  their  own  go- 
vernments though  the  force  of  public  sentiment,  and 
who  had  such  manifest  inducements  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  such  reason  to  apprehend  direful  result* 
in  case  of  resorting  to  the  “unpleasant  alternative 
of  trying  which  could  do  the  other  the  most  harm’* 
there  was  too  much  good  seme  to  allow  their  go- 
vernments to  get  into  a war  with  each  other,  and 
incur  all  the  evils  of  such  a conflict  as  our  next  war 
with  Great  Britain  must  necessarily  be,  for  any 
considerations  so  comparatively  trifling  as  they  wera 
to  war  about.  King3  as  well  as  people  have  learn- 
ed within  the  last  half  century,  that  war  is  a dan- 
gerous as  well  as  an  expensive  game  to  play  at.  Mr. 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  were  entitled  to  and 
have  received  the  thanks  of  their  countrymen,  for 
most  faithfully  representing  and  carrying  out  tha 
public  disposition  in  their  negotiations  and  adjust- 
ments of  difficulties,  so  far  as  they  have  succeeded  in 
adjusting  them.  None  could  have  better  done  that 
which  the  occasion  required — few  if  any,  could  hava 
done  it  as  handsomely, — yet  it  would  be  injustice  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  both  England  and 
America  to  insinuate  that  the  restoration  of  harmo- 
ny in  the  case  was  dependent  upon  any  two  men.—. 
When  peace  was  so  manifestly  the  interest  of  both 
countries,,  and  was  desired  by  the  people  of  both, 
agents  could  surely  be  found  qualified  to  carry  tha 
desires  into  effect.  If  either  country  really  wished  a 
war,  it  would  rendily  find  pretext — if  both  desired 
peace,  they  would  as  readily  contrive  to  avoid  war, 
although  the  services  of  their  ablest  statesmen  might 
not  have  been  immediately  in  requisition.  Hence  our 
unwavering  confidence  throughout  all  these  disputes, 
in  the  belief  that  hostilities  were  remote.  But  whilst 
so  believing  in  relation  to  a war  of  armies,  we  have 
been  unceasingly  sounding  the  tocsin  of  alarm  in  re- 
lation to  the  contest  for  trade  and  commerce,  which 
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are  to  be  the  real  object  of  contention  between  us, 
a contest  in  which  forethought  rather  than  force  is 
to  be  employed,  and  in  which  the  wisest  and  most 
skilful  willl  be  likely  to  gain  the  victory.  That  coun- 
try which  measures  its  own  resources  with  the  most 
accuracy,  and  aims  with  the  greatest  steadiness  at 
applying  those  resources  to  legitimate  ends, — the 
prosperity  of  the  governed, — will  undoubtedly  triumph 
in  this  field.  This  is  a topic  worthy  of  the  highest 
ambition.  The  science  of  political  economy  is  but 
one  of  its  elements.  The  laws  of  nations  are  depen- 
dent upon  its  decisions.  Prosperity,  peace,  and  abun- 
dance are  its  concomitants — nay,  it  may  be  essential- 
ly an  honorable  contest — worthy  of  the  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  if  the  aim  be,  as  it  should,  to  de- 
cide which  country  shall  do  the  most  good  to  man; 
and  yet  it  is  more  likely  to  be  full  of  the  poisons  of 
rivalry  and  avarice. 

Mr.  Webster’s  speculations  at  Baltimore  on  the 
subject  of  commercial  treaties  between  this  and 
other  countries,  has  had  a tendency  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  topic.  He  was  preceded  however  in  the 
theme  by  very  able  statesmen,  whose  reports  upon 
the  subject  were  inserted  in  the  Register  some  time 
since,  and  deserve  now  to  be  recurred  to  for  useful 
information  as  well  as  salutary  suggestions,  particu- 
larly to  the  able  reports  made  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Kennedy,  from  the  committee  on 
commerce,  which  will  be  found  on  p,  410  of  voi.  63 
another  also  on  page  314,  vol.  62,  and  to  Mr.  Cush- 
ing's report  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  public  press,  so  far  as  we  have  met  with  ex- 
pressions from  it  upon  the  abstract  suggestion  of 
fixing  commercial  relations  by  treaty,  instead  of 
by  law,  seems  to  lean  decidedly  against  a change 
which  would  so  seriously  affect  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers  under  our  constitution.  This 
is  a question  of  grave  consideration. 

The  possibility — and  the  probabilities  of  England 
and  America  agreeing  upon  terms  for  a commercial 
treaty,  that  will  be  mutually  beneficial,  are  speculated 
upon  with  various  conclusions.  That  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  the  most  profound  consideration,  is  the 
only  conclusion  we  have  as  yet  reached.  That  good 
may  result  from  cautiously  examining  the  premises, 
no  one  can  doubt.  Let  us  at  least  see  our  way  dis- 
tinctly before  we  sign  another  “West  India  and  Colo- 
nial treaty”  with  them  or  any  other  power. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  U.  STATES,  who 
left  the  seat  of  government  on  the  9th  ult.  on  a visit 
to  his  residence  in  Virginia,  returned  on  the  5th  inst. 
and  was  saluted  on  passing  the  frigate  Missouri  and 
the  arsenal  upon  the  Potomac.  On  the  8th  inst.  he 
again  left  Washington,  upon  an  excursion  to  the  north, 
and  with  a view  to  be  present  at  Bunker’s  Hill  on  the 
17th,  at  the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  mo- 
nument. Preparations  for  duly  receiving  and  honoring 
the  first  officer  of  the  government,  are  observable  at 
various  stages  upon  the  route,  Philadelphia,  N.  York, 
&c.  He  was  received  in  Baltimore  by  a salute  of  26 
guns,  and  after  having  been  escorted  to  Barnura’s  City 
Hotel,  was  there  greeted  by  a brief  address  from  David 
Hoffman,  esq.  In  the  evening  he  received  the  visits 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th, 
continued  on  his  journey. 

THE  CABINET.  The  Hon.  James  M.  Porter, 
secretary  of  war,  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2d 
inst.  and  left  next  morning  for  New  York,  whence 
he  proceeds  to  West  Point  to  attend  the  annual  exa- 
mination of  the  cadets. 

AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES.  Our  readers 
will  find  amusement  in  the  account  of  the  seizure 
which  the  London  custom  house  officers  have  made 
of  the  Manchester  cotton  goods  which  a few  weeks 
since  we  inserted  an  account  of  having  been  sent  as 
an  adventure  from  Boston.  Astriking,and  similar  inci- 
dent occurred  a few  years  since  on  the  arrival  of 
of  the  first  bale  of  cotton  in  England  from  this  coun- 
try which  was  seized  in  like  manner  and  under  kin- 
dred expressions.  A hint  may  be  taken  from  the 
amount  to  which  that  trade  has  since  been  extended, 
as  to  what  they  may  expect  from  the  further  results 
of  American  ingenuity  and  enterprise.  Having  the 
raw  material  in  greater  abundance  and  perfection 


than  any  other  people,  we  will  not  be  long  in  fabri- 
cating whatever  can  be  made  of  it.  The  annexed 
fact  goes  somewhat  to  illustrate. 

“On  the  first  day  of  February  last,  a new  pattern 
of  Mousselines  de  Laines  arrived  at  New  York,  and 
was  offerred  by  the  importer  at  14  cents  per  yard  by 
the  case.  The  agent  of  a Rhode  Island  calico  print- 
ing establishment  forwarded  a piece  of  the  new  style 
of  goods  to  Providence  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
and  in  16  days  he  had  the  same  style  of  goods  and 
of  equal  fabric  in  New  York,  selling  at  ten  cents  per 
yard.  The  manufacturer  had  but  12  days  to  engrave 
the  new  pattern  on  a copper  cylender  from  which  the 
engraving  was  raised  on  a steel  cylinder,  then  har- 
dened and  ready  for  impression;  the  componnd  of 
ingredients  for  color  discovered  by  chemical  experi- 
ments— the  cloth  printed,  dried  and  cased  for  market. 

The  seizure  of  the  bales  of  cotton  goods  above  al- 
luded to,  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  mark 
upon  them — “Stark  Mills,  Manchester,  N.  H.” — was 
fraudulently  intended  to  designate  them  as  manu- 
factured in  Manchester,  England.  The  Boston  At- 
las, alluding  to  this  laughable  mistake  of  the  British 
custom  house  officers,  says: 

“Poor  Johnny  Bull! — It  is  a bitter  pill  for  you  to 
swallow,  this  attempt  of  your  offspring  to  rival  you 
in  your  own  home.  The  American  tariff  policy, 
adopted  in  spite  of  your  utmost  efforts,  and  those  of 
your  agents  in  this  country,  has  enabled  us  to  match 
our  manufactures  with  yours  even  in  your  own  mar- 
kets. That  intimation  in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
ings, that  the  seized  goods,  “are  as  dissimilar  as  they 
well  can  be  in  matter,  style  and  execution,”  to  the 
English  brands,  is  peculiarly  significant.  The  goods 
are  unquestionably  of  much  better  fabric  than  the 
same  class  of  goods  turned  out  from  English  looms 
— and  an  impartial  examination  would  doubtless 
convince  the  examiners  that  the  marks  which  the 
American  manufacturers  have  attached  to  the 
goods,  ‘are  legitimately  their  marks,  without  the 
slightest  idea  of  imitating  any  of  the  English  manu- 
factures.” 

Another  Boston  paper  has  this  paragraph  on  the 
subject: 

“Stark  mills.”  It  is  sufficiently  amusing  that 
John  Bull  should  have  selected  the  above  stamp  as  a 
forgery  of  the  name  of  a British  firm.  The  pre- 
sent generation  must  have  forgotten  the  battle  of 
Bennington,  where,  after  whipping  them  soundly, 
General  Stark  captured  a detachment  of  Burgoyne’s 
army.  It  was  on  that  occasion  he  said  to  his  raw 
militia — “We  must  thrash  these  regulars,  or  Molly 
Stark  sleeps  this  night  a widow.”  The  fact  is,  the 
name  of  Stark  Mills  was  given  in  honor  of  the  old 
hero,  the  establishment  being  situated  on  part  of  a 
farm  which  actually  belonged  to  him. 

THE  ARMY. 

THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

War  department,  May  24,  1843. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  customary  information  as  to 
the  discipline,  course  of  studies, and  general  state  and 
condition  of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  the 
following  officers  of  the  army  will  compose  a board  for 
the  inspection  of  that  institution  for  the  present  year. 

Major  general  Winfield  Scott. 

Brevet  brig.  gen.  G.  M.  Brooke,  of  the  infantry. 

Colonel  James  Bankhead,  of  the  artillery. 

Captain  A.  Mordecai,  ordnance  department. 

Captain  W.  H.  Swift,  topographical  engineers. 

Captain  H.  Brewerton,  corps  of  engineers. 

Captain  L.  J.  Beall,  rifle  regiment. 

Captain  J.  C.  Casey,  subsistence  department. 

Brevet  captain  G.  W.  Freeman,  adjutant  general’s 
department. 

The  board  will  assemble  at  West  Point  on  the  5th 
day  of  June  next,  for  the  performance  of  the  duty 
hereby  assigned  them.  J.  M.  PORTER. 

By  order:  Secretary  of  war. 

R.  Jones,  adjutant  general. 

Adjutant  general's  office,  May  24,  1842. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  32. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  general's  office, 
Washington,  May  21, 1843. 

When  the  number  of  “privates”  in  any  company 
of  dragoons,  ariillery,  infantry,  or  riflemen  falls  be- 
low the  number  fixed  by  law — 50  for  the  dragoons 
and  riflemen,  42  artillery  and  infantry — the  captains, 
under  the  direction  of  their  respective  colonels  will 
when  practicable  fill  the  vacancies  as  they  may  hap- 
pen, by  enlisting  for  re-enlisting)  such  good  men  as 
may  be  obtained  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  stations. 
No  extra  expense  for  recruiting  parties  or  the  hire 
of  rendezvous  will  be  incurred. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen,  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general 
Transfer.  May  24 — brevet  2d  lieut.  J.  W.  Abert, 
5th  infantry,  transferred  to  the  corps  of  topographi- 
cai  engineers,  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  colonel. 

[Army  SfMtvy  Chronicle. 


THE  NAVY. 

Grampus.  The  friends  of  the  officers  on  board 
the  United  States  schooner  Grampus,  feeling  natu- 
rally anxious-  for  their  fate,  in  consequence  of  no 
tidings  being  received  from  that  vessel  for  two  months 
past,  have  made  inquiry  at  the  navy  department  for 
information  that  would  relieve  their  fears.  For  the 
information  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  all  on 
board,  we  are  requested  to  state  that  no  official  in- 
telligence of  any  kind  has  reached  the  department 
from  the  Grampus  since  she  sailed  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, on  or  about  the  20th  February  last.  Her 
cruising  ground  was  along  the  coast  between  Cape 
Hatteras  and  the  St.  John’s  in  Florida;  and  her  or- 
ders were  to  return  to  Norfolk  for  supplies  as  soon 
as  her  stores  began  to  run  short.  f Madisonian . 

The  Boston  Post  states  that  on  the  14th  of  March 
last,  the  Grampus  communicated  with  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  at  which  time  Commander  Downes, 
mailed  a letter  for  his  lady  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
requesting  her  to  meet  him  at  Norfolk  between  the 
8th  and  15th  of  April.  Mrs.  D.  proceeded  to  Nor- 
folk accordingly,  but,  after  waiting  there  until  she 
despaired  of  her  husband’s  safety,  returned  to  Charles- 
town. 

“The  United  States  schooner  Grampus  was  spo- 
ken March  10th,  at  4 o’clock,  P.  M-,  by  the  brig 
Howell,  Capt.  Morris,  from  Havana,  for  Charleston, 
then  thirty  miles  off  Charleston  bar.  The  weather 
was  excessivfely  hazy.  On  inquiry,  the  officer  of  the 
Grampus  stated  that  Charleston  lay  fifteen  miles  to 
the  northward,  which  proved  not  to  be  correct,  the 
city  being  really  rather  south.  The  same  night  the 
Howell,  at  half  past  10  o’clock,  came  to  anchor  in 
Charleston,  it  then  blowing  so  heavy  a gale  that  se- 
veral vessels  in  the  harbor  suffered  damage.  The 
Howell  and  Grampus  were  in  company  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  Grampus  stood  off 
from  the  shore.  The  Grampus  was  very  light,  and 
had  left  Charleston  a day  or  two  before,  and  if  we 
recollect  right,  without  some  of  her  principal  offi- 
cers on  board.  [N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com. 

Iron  steam  frigate.  The  Army  and  Navy  Chro- 
nicle, says:  the  iron  steam  frigate,  building  at  Pitts- 
burg, is  rapidly  progressing  to  completion,  and  will 
be  ready  for  transportation  to  Erie  in  about  six 
weeks.  She  is  to  have  a low  pressure  engine,  is 
pierced  for  three  masts,  and  will  be  completely 
steamship  riggid. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga,  Captain  Tatnall,  now 
ready  for  sea,  and  only  waiting  a wind,  is  perhaps 
the  finest  vessel  of  her  class  in  the  world.  She  rates 
as  sloop-of-war,  is  1,000  tons  burthen,  and  her  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  are  all  told  about  250 
men  and  boys.  She  mounts  20  guns;  of  which  6 are 
68  pounder  Paixhan  guns,  the  other  14  medium  32 
pounders — a most  formidable  battery. 

[W.  Y.  American. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  senatorial  apportionment.  The  Keystone 
contains  officially,  an  act  to  fix  the  number  of  sena- 
tors and  representatives  from  which  we  have  com- 
piled a table  showing  at  a glance,  the  number  of  the 
districts,  county  or  counties  composing  the  same,  how 
many  senators  such  district  is  entitled  to,  and  in  what 
years  they  are  to  be  elected:  [Philadel. 

q In  what  year 


fc 

‘C 

O 

chosen. 

(ft 

5 

-cs 

£ 

1843. 

’44 

’45 

1.  Philadelphia  city 

2 

— 

1 

1 

2.  Philadelphia  county 

3 

1 

1 

1 

3.  Montgomery 

1 

1 

— 

— 

4.  Chester  and  Delaware 

1 

— 

— 

1 

5.  Berks 

1 

1 

— 

— 

6.  Bucks 

1 

1 

— 

— 

7.  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 

2 

— 

— 

2 

8.  Schuylkill,  Carbon,  Mon- 

roe'and  Pike 

1 

1 

— 

— 

9.  Northampton  and  Lehigh 

1 

1 

— 

— 

10.  Susquehanna,  Wayne  and 

Wyoming 

1 

— 

1 

— 

11.  Bradford  and  Tioga 

1 

1 

— 

— 

12.  Lycoming,  Clinton  and 

Centre 

1 

1 

— 

— - 

13.  Luzerne  and  Columbia 

1 

— 

1 

14.  Northumberland  ard  Dau- 

phin 

1 

— 

— 

1 

15.  Mifflin, Juniata,  and  Union  1 

— 

— 

1 

16.  Perry  and  Cumberland 

1 

— 

1 

— 

17.  York 

1 

1 

— 

— 

18.  Franklin  and  Adams 

1 

— 

1 

— 

19.  Huntingdon  and  Bedford 

1 

— 

1 

— 

20.  Clearfield,  Indiana,  Cam- 

bria and  Armstrong. 

1 

— 

1 

^ * 

21.  Westmorelands. Somerset  1 

— 

— - 

l 
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22.  Fayette  and  Green 

1 

— 

— 

23.  Washington 

1 

— 

— 

24.  Allegheny  and  Butler 

2 

1 

1 

25.  Beaver  and  Mercer 

1 

— 

1 

26.  Crawford  and  Venango 

1 

— 

1 

27.  Erie 

1 

1 

— . 

28.  Warren,  Jefferson,  Clar- 
ion, M’Keen  and  Porter 

1 

— 

— 

33  11 

Relief  notes.  The  Bank  of  Pennsyl 

11 

vania 

delivered  to  the  state  treasurer  $87,000,  out  of  the 
125,000  originally  issued  by  that  bank  in  relief  notes, 
fos  cancellation.  This  will  make  a deduction  of 
$137,00'-  from  the  circulation  of  that  description  of 
paper,  curing  the  present  month.  Reduction  like 
thifs  or  a few  months  will  bring  relief  into  notes  better 
repute. 


We  obtain  the  following  statement  from  the  books 
of  the  auditor  general: 


Amount 

Amount 

In  circu- 

Relief  banks. 

issued. 

cancelled 

lation. 

Towanda, 

$107,500 

$89,696 

$17,904 

Berks  county 

45,787 

24,605 

21,182 

West  branch 

25,000 

6,256 

18,744 

Erie 

375.674 

8,495 

366,979 

Moyamensing 

62,500 

8,430 

54,070 

Penn  township 
Manufacturers’ 

100,000 

and 

5,958 

94,042 

Mechanics’ 

80,260 

6,560 

73,700 

Pennsylvania 

125,000 

87,000 

38,000 

$921,521 

Funded  by  banks  of 

237,000 

684,521 

N.  Liberties, Del- 
county,  Farmers’ 

Bucks,  German’n 
Chester  co.,  Far- 
mers of  Lancas- 
ter, Mecha.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Farm- 
ers and  Mechan- 
ics of  Harrisburg.  442,343 


Decrease  of  circulation  $979-343 

The  whole  issue  was  $2,186,550  68. 

[. Harrisburg  Reporter. 

Taking  stock.  We  would  have  imagined  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
have  got  up  a mania  at  Philadelphia  after  stocks  of  any 
kind!  How  true  it  is,  that  a community  seldom  profit 
by  experience,  though  individuals  may.  Under  a law 
of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  books  were  direct- 
ed to  be  opened  last  week  for  “taking  stock”  in  the 
Delaware  canal.  Subscriptions  were  limited  to  100 
shares  to  each  individual.  A rush  to  get  shares  was  an- 
ticipated, and  on  the  commissioners  opening  the  books, 
persons  were  hired  for  their  athletic  powers  to  reach 
the  stand  by  force,  after  some  hours’  tumult,  the  room 
was  carried  by  storm,  the  windows  broken,  and  the 
crowd  rushed  in  bodily;  the  commissioners  made 
their  escape,  and  are  now  avowedly  unable  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  South  Caroli- 
na has  decided  the  important  bank  case  adversely  to 
the  banks.  The  Charleston  Courier,  referring  to  the 
fact,  says: 

“It  will  be  seen  that  the  bank  case  has  been  acciden- 
tally decided  against  the  bank:  that  is,  half  a bench  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  accident  of  sickness  in  one  of 
their  number,  known  to  be  an  opposite  way  of  think- 
ing, to  decide  adversely  to  the  bank.  A decision  thus 
given  is  without  legal  or  moral  weight,  and  will 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  settling  the  law  of  the  state. 
The  result  of  the  decision,  however,  is  not  a forfei- 
ture of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  but  only  an  assertion, 
temporary  we  trust,  of  the  principle  that  suspension, 
per  se,  or  without  fraud,  is  ground  of  forfeiture;  and 
the  case  goes  to  the  jury  on  the  issue  of  “not  guilty” 
to  try  the  fact  of  suspension;  and  we  trust  that  no 
Charleston  jury  will  be  found  to  lend  its  sanction  to 
the  unrighteous  doctrine.” 

INDIANA. 

Appraisement  laws.  We  learn  from  the  Brook- 
ville  American  that  Judge  McLean,  in  the  U.  States 
court  at  Indianapolis,  “sustained  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  relative  to  valuation  laws.  The  case 
was  similar  to  that  in  Illrnois,  on  a decree  to  foreclose 
a moptgage.  The  judge  said  he  himself  had  doubted 
the  correctness  of  the  decision,  but  he  was  bound  to 
respect  and  obey  the  decisions  of  that  court;  and  al- 
though he  did  not  say,  yet  he  plainly  intimated  that 
in  a suit  on  a common  debt,  although  contracted  be- 
fore the  passage  of  our  valuation,  we  would  sustain 
their  constitutionality.” 


ILLINOIS. 

Bonds.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that  the 
following  is  the  classification  of  Illinois  bonds,  as  un- 
derstood in  Wall  st: 

Illinois  canal  bonds  of  1S60. 

Do  do  Delafield  do  of  I860. 

Do  Bank  bonds,  1860. 

Do  Internal  improvement,  1861. 

Do  Bonds  of  1865,  commonly  known  as  Maca- 

lister  and  Stcbbins’  bonds. 

Do  Internal  improvement  bonds,  of  1870. 

The  efficient  representatives  of  Illinois,  Messrs. 
Oakley  & Ryan,  now  in  New  York,  have  justly  de- 
termined to  make  no  distinction  in  the  receplian  of 
Delafield,  or  oilier  bonds,  issued  for  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  canal,  for  subscription  to  the  loan  now 
nearly  subscribed  for.  The  Macalister  and  Slebbins’ i 
bonds  are  expected  to,  from  the  fact  that  the  state  | 
only  obtained  a loan  on  them  for  about  one-third  of 
their  face,  which  indebtedness  they  admit.  All  other 
bonds  are  recognized  by  the  state  for  the  face  of 
them. 

FLORIDA. 

The  territory  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  emigrants, 
especially  from  the  adjacent  states.  Sam  Jones 
(Apiacka)  with  60  or  70  peaceable  Indians  remain  in 
its  southwestern  section.  He  is  said  also  to  fear 
emigrating  to  the  west,  in  consequence  of  having 
drawn  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Creeks  by  hav- 
ing killed  one  of  their  tribe. 

Conflagration  at  Tallahassee.  The  follow- 
ing moving  appeal  has  been  addressed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Tallahassee  and  its  vicinity  to  their  fellow 
citizens  on  the  occasion  of  a disaster  by  fire  which 
has  lately  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  that  thriving 
town: 

Tallahassee,  May  27,  1843. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Leon 
county,  held  in  the  court  house  at  Tallahassee,  on  the 
27th  of  May,  Mr.  Eppes,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  be- 
ing in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  relief  be  autho- 
rized to  prepare  and  to  submit  to  the  chairman  of 
♦he  general  meeting,  for  his  approbation,  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of 
the  recent  fire,  and  that  he  be  empowered  to  sub- 
scribe and  to  forward  copies  of  the  address,  if  ap- 
proved, to  the  editors  of  the  principal  newspapers  in 
the  city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere,  for  publica- 
tion, and  to  address  to  the  mayors,  intendants,  or  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  U. 
Stales  copies  of  the  same. 

The  committee  appointed  the  day  preceding,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  gentlemen,  to  wit,  General 
Mercer,  chairman,  L.  A.  Thompson,  Wm.  H. 
Brockenbrough,  T.  H.  Hagner,  H.  L.  Rutgers,  Gen. 
T.  Brown,  G.  W.  Call,  John  Parkhill,J.  B.  Gam- 
ble, and  J.  E.  Broome,  met  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  general  meeting,  and  agreed 
upon  the  following  address  to  the  people  of  the  U. 
States: 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

It  has  pleased  an  inscrutable  Providence  to  alfiict, 
by  an  awful  calamity,  the  inhabitants  of  a city  on 
the  frontier  of  the  union.  At  5 o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Thursday,  the  25th  of  May,  the  city  of  Tal- 
lahassee, numbered,  with  a population  not  exceeding 
two  thousand  souls,  eighty-nine  stores  and  houses, 
the  theatre  of  active  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
industry.  In  three  hours,  by  a devastating  fire, 
which  no  exertion  could  stay,  not  a solitary  store, 
shop,  or  theatre  of  business  remained.  A property 
in  buildings,  which  many  estimated  at  not  much  less 
than  half  a million,  had  fallen  a prey  to  the  flames, 
and  with  it  goods,  furniture,  and  moveable  effects 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars more. 

The  extent  of  this  overwhelming  calamity  may  be 
measured  by  the  fact,  that  from  the  ports  of  Talla- 
hassee, at  the  month  of  the  river  St.  Marks,  there 
has  been  exported  in  the  current  year,  or  collected 
for  exportation,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Tallahassee,  32,000  bales  of  cotton, 
the  only  staple  export  of  the  territory  of  Florida,  a 
quantity  worth,  in  ordinary  years,  $1,200,000,  and, 
at  its  present  reduced  price,  a moiety  of  that  sum. 

In  return  for  this  exportation,  a full  equivalent 
has  hitherto  been  imported,  comprehending  not 
merely  nor  chiefly  the  comforts  or  luxuries  but  the 
necessaries  of  life,  its  staple  commodity  having  until 
lately  employed  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  pursuit.  The 
merchants  and  agents  of  a commerce  that  has  ex- 
ceeded two  and  a half  millions  in  the  year,  are,  by 
a sudden  blow,  deprived  of  their  stores,  warehouses, 
4Qd  their  unsold  stocked'  goods— the  artisans  of  their 


shops  and  of  their  very  tools  of  trade;  and  of  the 
property  so  lost,  less  than  twenty  thousand  is  cover- 
ed by  insurance. 

Such  a calamity  cannot  but  make  a powerful  ap- 
peal to  the.  sympathy  of  a generous  public;  and  ir& 
their  reliance  on  that  appeal,  the  citizens  of  Talla- 
hassee consult  the  feelings  which  they  have  them- 
selves manifested  on  like  occasions  towards  the  ca- 
lamities of  their  more  fortunate  fellow  eitiaens  of 
the  United  States. 

Having  just  escaped  from  the  lavages  of  an  In- 
dian war,  they  had  begun  to  cherish  the  hope  of  re- 
turning prosperity,  though  struggling  with  those  em- 
barrassments of  the  currency  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States  which  have  been,  felt  more  or  less  in 
i every  portion  of  the  union,  bwito  the  south  with  pe- 
culiar force. 

It  is  at  such  a period,  and  under  sneh  circumstan- 
ces, that  they  are  reluctantly  induced  to  look  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  own,  territory  for  consolation 
: and  aid.  The  far  greater  pa,rt  of  those  who  have 
most  heavily  suffered  by  the  late  destructive  fire 
will  seek,  through  a different  channel,  to  repair  their 
heavy  loss.  That  portion  of  its  victims  to  whom  re- 
lief may  come,  need  that  it  should  be  promptly  ad- 
ministered. 

F.  EPPES,  mayor  of  Tallahassee, 
Chairman  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  citizens. 

From  investigationss  had  before  a committee  ap- 
l pointed  for  the  purpose,  we  learn  that  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  Tallahassee  in  consequence 
of  this  sad  calamity  has  been  ascertained  to  be  at 
least  half  a million  of  dollctrs ! The  whole  business 
part  of  the  city  has  been  swept  away,  and  not  a 
store  of  any  kind  left  standing.  The  ease  is  truly 
j one  which  appeals  strongly  to  the  kindliest  sympa- 
thies of  a generous  people. 

IOWA. 

The  New  Purchase.  On  Monday  last  (first 
May,)  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  according  to  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty,  were  to  have  vacated  the 
eastern  half  of  the  Dew  purchase — some  four  or  six 
millions  of  acres. 

The  thousands  of  emigrants,  who  have  been  con- 
gregated along  the  line  for  severel  weeks  past,  have 
doubtless  ere  this  pitched  their  tents  in  this  new  El 
Dorado  of  the  west,  and  are  now  busily  employed  in 
making  claims  and  building  domicils  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

This  is  a most  important  event  to  Iowa.  It  gives 
us  hundreds  of  miles  of  territory,  millions  of  acres 
of  the  best  soil  in  the  world,  together  with  endless 
water  power  and  valuable  minerals,  and  opens  upon 
our  western  border  a new  world,  as  it  were,  the 
trade  of  which  will  soon  become  invaluable  and  add 
incalculably  to  the  wealth  of  our  territory.  Nor 
need  the  advantages  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
citizens  of  Iowa.  The  new  country  is  open  to  all 
who  choose  to  go  upon  it,  and  we  can  safely  say 
there  is  room  enough  upon  it  for  the  population  of 
almost  any  state  in  the  union.  Those  who  choose  to 
come  will  do  well  to  come,  and  they  will  be  wel- 
come. Oregon  is  a “small  potato”  compared  with 
the  new  Iowa  purchase,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  a 
western  settler  are  concerned. 

Hundreds  of  emigrants  have  landed  at  our  wharf 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  arid  the  tide  still 
continues  to  pour  in  upon  us — most  of  them  bound 
for  the  Indian  country.  In  fact  we  are  going  ahead 
here  under  a high  press  of  steam — and  as  the  hard 
times  are  about  over,  there  is  nothing  now  can  stop 
us  but  the  fulfilment  of  Miller’s  prophecy — and  even 
that  will  hardly  catch  us  napping.  [ Iowa  Gazelle. 

OREGON. 

Emigrants.  The  “Liberty  Banner,”  published  in 
Clay  county,  Missouri,  says: 

“We  are  informed  that  the  expedition  to  Oregon 
now  rendezvoused  at  Westport,  in  Jackson  county, 
will  take  up  its  line  of  march  on  the  20th  of  this 
month.  The  company  consists  of  some  four  or  five 
hundred  emigrants,  some  with  their  families.  They 
will  probably  have  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  wa- 
gons, drawn  by  oxen,  together  with  horses  for  near- 
ly every  individual,  and  some  milch  cows.  They 
will,  we  suppose,  take  as  much  provision  with  them 
as  tiiey  can  conveniently  carry,  together  with  a few 
of  the  necessary  implements  of  husbandry.  There 
are  in  the  expedittion  a number  of  citizens  of  in- 
estimable value  to  any  community,  men  of  fine  in- 
telligence and  vigorous  and  intrepid  character,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  lay  the  firm  foundations  of  a 
future  empire.” 

Audubon,  the  ornithologist.  Dr.  G.  B.  Smith, 
of  this  city,  has  received  a letter  from  this  distin- 
guished naturalist,  dated  “on  Vermillion  river,  1,100 
miles  above  St.  Louis,  May  18,  1843,”  which  states 
that  the  party  are  all  well,  in  excellent  spiriis,  and 
that  they  have  procured  specimens  of  several  new 
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quadrupeds  and  birds.  A defect  in  the  boiler  of  the 
steamboats  had  caused  them  to  stop  for  a few  hours, 
but  the  repairs  were  just  completed,  and  they  would 
proceed  immediately  on  their  voyage.  [Balt.  Pat. 

Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Savannah  Republican  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  the  party  engaged  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  under  Sir  Charles  Stuart: 

Fort  St.  Louis,  J)pril  30. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  has  caused  us  to  delay 
our  departure  a fortnight  after  the  time  which  had 
been  originally  designated.  Nor  shall  we  be  able  to 
leave  the  borders  of  civilization,  which  are  about  three 
hundred  miles  from  here,  immediately  after  reaching 
them.  Partly  in  order  to  let  the  grass  grow  a little 
higher,  partly  to  accustom  ourselves  of  the  life  of  the 
wilderness,  we  shall  spend  a week  or  two  in  camp  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Westport. 

Our  party  is  composed  of  about  twenty  gentlemen 
and  some  thirty  servants,  or  rather  muleteers.  There 
are  three  Englishmen,  four  Germans,  and  two  French- 
men. Three  of  the  Americans  are  from  Baltimore: 
all  the  others  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
greatest  nutnber  seem  to  have  no  other  object  than  to 
spend  a pleasant  summer,  and  improve  their  constitu- 
tions’bythe  exposure  to  hot  and  cold,  rainy  and  dry 
weather.  There  are,  however,  several  young  men 
whom  the  love  of  science  decided  to  join  the  flag  of 
the  descendant  of  the  Stuarts.  There  are  four  botan- 
ists, two  ornithologists,  and  two  doctors,  and  one  gen- 
tleman of  the  party,  a poet.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Picayune,  in  which  he  writes  lines 
under  the  name  of  “Phazma.” 

At  this  place,  an  old  and  experienced  mountaineer 
has  been  apponted  commander  in  chief  of  our  expe- 
dition, and  leader  of  our  caravan.  We  shall  look  ra- 
ther fierce,  with  our  guns  and  rifles,  pistols  and  but- 
cher knives,  our  blanket  coats  and  other  dress-ball 
articles.  A German  painter  is  going  with  us,  to 
immortalise  our  beards  and  costumes.  One  of  the 
doctors  has  provided  himself  with  the  latest  fracture 
machine  and  all  other  instruments  of  torture  belong- 
ing to  his  profession,  which  he  is  exceedingly  anxious 
to  try  on  some  of  his  new  friends.  Each  of  us  has 
taken  about  ten  dollars’  worth  of  Indian  currency, 
viz:  blue  and  white  beads,  knives,  vermillion,  hawk 
bells,  and  brass  rings.  With  this  we  expect  to  keep 
our  wardrobes  in  good  order,  and  procure  for  oursel- 
ves all  the  luxuries  of  Indian  life. 

We  are  to  travel  part  of  the  way  in  company  with 
a corps  of  the  United  States  soldiers,  under  Captain 
Fremont,  who  has  been  making  a survey  of  the  far 
west  for  some  years  past.  I am  told,  also,  that  some 
Roman  Catholic  Priests  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  for  joining  the  mission  of  their  church  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR.  WEBSTER’S  SPEECH.  The  Boston  Atlas 
copies  Mr.  Webster’s  speech,  and  says: 

“We  must  confess,  that  for  ourselves,  we  cannot 
entertain  the  same  sanguine  hopes  that  there  can 
ever  be  reached  by  negotiation,  such  a treaty  of  re- 
ciprocity between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as 
it  will  be  for  our  interest  to  accede  to.  England 
would  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  induce  us  to  abandon  the 
system  of  protection  to  our  iron  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, and  to  our  silk,  yet  in  its  infancy;  but  we 
have  no  faith  that  any  now  living  will  ever  see  the 
day  when  her  ports  will  he  opened  to  our  grain,  least 
of  all  to  our  maize,  an  article  that,  more  than  any 
other,  would  interfere  with  her  great  landed  and  ag- 
ricultural interest. 

From  other  countries  there  is  more  to  hope,  and 
we  rejoice  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Webster  has  pointed 
out  the  great  need  of  the  instant  attention  of  our  go- 
vernment to  a new  treaty  with  Brazil. 

Mr.  Webster,  it  will  also  be  seen,  dwells  with 
much  earnestness  on  the  importance  of  permanence 
as  greater  than  that  of  the  amount  of  protection  in  a 
tariff.  To  a certain  extent,  we  respond  most  hear- 
tily; and  to  the  same  extent,  we  have  no  doubt,  he 
has  spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. We  do  not  ask,  and  have  never  desired  a hol- 
low and  inflated  protection.  The  bubble  which  the 
south  blew  up  for  us  some  years  ago,  did  not  burst 
in  our  eyes  without  clearing  our  vision.  Our  manu- 
facturers want  no  hot-h.ouse  culture.  They  have 
too  dearly  learned  that  it  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
nipping  frost.  Important  as  permanence  may  be, 
however,  it  is  not  all  that  is  desirable — nor,  for  its 
sake,  will  the  free  states  ever  consent  to  abandon  the 
main  principle  of  protection.  We  do  not  ask  any 
favoritism  to  any  section  of  the  union,  in  this  protec- 
tion. We  ask  for  equal  support  and  Oqutfl  protection 
to  all  the  diversified  interests  of  every  section — not 
less  to  our  fisheries — to  our  agriculture — to  our  ma- 
nufactures, than  to  our  commerce.” 


MR.  PRENTISS.  We  copy  the  following  from  a 
letter  of  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Prentiss,  published  in  the 
Natchez  Courier: 

“I  consider  the  first  and  paramount  duty  of  the 
whig  party  to  be  to  preserve  the  state  from  the  hands 
of  the  repudiators,  to  save  the  state  from  utter  degra- 
dation, and  to  prevent  every  decent  and  honest  man 
from  leaving  it  in  disgust.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  beat  these  anti-bonders.  I consider  this  a question 
of  self-preservation,  and  that  to  its  success  we  ought 
to  sacrifice  all  other  political  considerations  what- 
ever. A penitentiary  is  a more  reputable  residence 
than  a state  governed  by  the  repudiating  leaders  of 
Mississippi.  To  purge  it  from  the  leprosy  which  now 
renders  it  an  object  of  loathing  and  scorn  to  all 
Christendom,  demands  every  sacrifice,  personal  or 
political,  which  may  be  necessary  to  attain  the  point.” 

THE  LATE  CENSUS  OF  UPPER  CANADA 
gives  the  population  as  506,055:  of  which  number, 
the  natal  country  of  40  684  is  England,  78,255  Ireland, 
39,781  Scotland,  247,665  Canadians,  of  British  origin, 
13,969  Canadians,  of  French  origin,  6,681  continent 
of  Europe,  32,838  of  United  States;  7,595  are  foreign- 
ers not  naturalized. 

CANADIAN  TARIFF.  The  Boston  Atlas  re- 
marks that  the  duties  imposed  by  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature on  American  products,  take  effect  on  the  first 
of  July.  On  wheat  the  duty  is  seven  and  a half  cents 
per  bushel,  and  on  flour  eighty  cents  per  barrel.  No 
distinction  is  made  between  flour  going  to  England, 
whether  manufactured  from  wheat  produced  in  Ca- 
nada or  in  the  United  States;  it  is  still  to  be  admitted 
as  Canada  produce,  at  a duty  of  some  ten  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  duty  in  England  on  American  flour  is  equal  to 
a prohibition,  and  the  only  way  it  can  be  avoided  is 
by  manufacturing  the  wheat  in  Canada.  The  case 
is  similar  with  provisions.  If  packed  in  Canada, 
whether  raised  there  or  in  this  country,  they  are 
admitted  at  the  same  duty,  and  this  is  merely  nomi- 
nal; whereas,  if  packed  in  this  country,  they  cannot 
be  sent  as  heretofore  through  Canada. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  It  wil^ 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  article,  copied  from  the  Al- 
bany Argus,  that  instruction  in  vocal  music  has  been 
successfully  introduced  into  the  common  schools  of 
New  York: 

“Singing  for  the  million.”  There  was  an  ex- 
hibition yesterday  before  the  convention  of  county 
superintendents,  and  on  a pretty  extensive  scale,  of 
the  success  with  which  children  may  be  taught  to 
read  music,  and  to  sing,  not  melody  merely,  but  in 
parts,  duetts,  trios  and  even  quintettes,  and  in  good 
time  and  tune.  We  regret  or  rather  our  citizens 
have  reason  to  regret,  that  more  were  not  present  to 
witness  an  exhibition,  which  in  the  language  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  convention,  furnished  in- 
contestible  evidence,  if  any  were  needed  under  the 
experience  of  England,  France  and  Germany,  of  the 
practicability  of  intermingling  the  study  and  practice 
of  vocal  music  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  common 
school  instruction,  not  only  without  interfering  with 
the  latter,  but  with  advantage  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  mass  of  these  children,  as  we  understood 
Professor  Illsley,  have  been  under  his  teaching  for 
one  year — some  of  them  two,  and  fewer  still  for 
three  years — during  which  time  they  had  not  been 
employed  in  the  study  and  practice  of  music  more 
than  two  hours  a week,  on  an  average.  And  yet 
these  children  had  acquired,  in  these  broken  hours, 
a good  knowledge  of  written  music,  some  of  them 
the  power  of  singing  difficult  melodies  with  perfect 
correctness  and  ease,  and  all  of  them  the  ability  to 
bear  a part  in  a chorus  with  confidence.  Several  of 
them,  we  understand,  form  part  of  Mr.  Illsley ’s 
choir,  and  from  the  written  notes,  are  in  the  habit 
of  preparing  themselves,  without  even  a rehearsal  for 
sustaining  their  parts  in  the  music  of  the  church.  It 
is  an  acquisition  which,  is  rare,  as  yet,  among  chil- 
dren of  that  age,  and  one  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  they  regard  as  among  the  most  cherished  of  their 
attainments. 

As  a successful  test  of  an  experiment,  the  exhibi- 
tion was  one  of  high  interest,  and  must  go  far  to- 
wards impelling  the  superintendents  of  our  common 
schools  throughout  the  slate  to  an  effort  to  introduce 
music  as  an  elementary  branch  of  education. 

AMERICAN  REPUDIATION.  The  following 
petition  is  to  be  presented  to  congress  by  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,  Dean  of  St.  Paul. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  to 
the  house  of  congress  at  Washington. 

I petition  your  honorable  house  to  institute  some 
measures  for  the  restoration  of  American  credit,  and 
for  the  payment  of  debts  incurred  and  repudiated 
by  several  of  the  slates.  Your  petitioner  lent  to  the 


state  of  Pennsylvania  a sum  of  money,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  some  public  improvement.  The  amount, 
though  small,  is  to  him  important,  and  is  a saving 
from  a life  income,  made  with  difficulty  and  privation. 

If  their  refusal  to  pay  (from  which  a very  large 
number  of  English  families  are  suffering)  had  been 
the  result  of  war,  produced  by  the  unjust  aggression 
of  powerful  enemies;  if  it  had  arisen  from  civil  dis- 
cord; if  it  had  proceeded  from  an  improvident  appli- 
cation of  means  in  the  first  years  of  self  government; 
if  it  were  the  act  of  a poor  state  struggling  against  the 
barrenness  of  nature — every  friend  of  America  would 
have  been  contented  to  wait  for  better  times;  but  the 
fraud  is  committed  in  the  profound  peace  of  Penn- 
sylvania, by  the  richest  state  in  the  Union,  after  the 
wise  investment  of  the  borrowed  money  in  roads  and 
canals,  of  which  the  repudiators  are  every  day  reap- 
ing the  advantage.  It  is  an  act  of  bad  faith  which 
(all  its  circumstances  considered)  has  no  parallel,  and 
no  excuse. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  loss  of  property  which  your  pe- 
titioner laments;  he  laments  still  more  that  immense 
power  which  the  bad  faith  of  America  has  given  to 
aristocratical  opinions,  and  to  the  enemies  of  free  in- 
stitutions in  the  old  world.  It  is  in  vain  any  |longer 
to  appeal  to  history,  and  to  point  out  the  wrongs 
which  the  many  have  received  from  the  few.  The' 
Americans,  who  boast  to  have  improved  the  institu- 
tions ofthe  old  world,  have  at  least  equalled  its  crimes. 
A great  nation,  after  trampling  under  foot  all  earth- 
ly tyranny,  has  been  guilty  of  a fraud  as  enormous  as 
ever  disgraced  the  worst  king  of  the  most  degraded 
nation  of  Europe. 

It  is  most  painful  to  your  petitioner  to  see  that 
American  citizens  excite,  wherever  they  may  go,  the 
recollection  that  they  belong  to  a dishonest  people 
who  pride  themselves  on  having  tricked  and  pillaged 
Europe;  and  this  mark  is  fixed,  by  their  faithless  le- 
gislators, on. some  of  the  best  and  most  honorable  men 
in  the  world,  whom  every  Englishman  has  been  eager 
to  see  and  proad  to  receive. 

It  is  a subject  of  serious  concern  to  your  peti- 
tioner that  you  are  losing  all  that  power  which  the 
friends  of  freedom  rejoiced  that  you  possessed,  look- 
ing upon  you  as  the  ark  of  human  happiness,  and  the 
most  splendid  picture  of  justice  and  wisdom  that  the 
world  had  yet  seen.  Little  did  the  friends  of  Ame- 
rica expect  it,  and  sad  is  the  spectacle  to  see  you 
rejected  by  every  state  in  Europe  as  a nation  with 
whom  no  contract  can  be  made,  because  none  w ill 
be  kept;  unstable  in  the  very  foundation  of  social  life, 
deficient  in  the  elements  of  good  faith,  men  who  pre- 
fer any  load  of  infamy,  however  great,  to  any  pres- 
sure of  taxation,  however  light. 

Nor  is  it  only  this  gigantic  bankruptcy  for  so  many 
degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  which  the  petition- 
er deplores,  but  he  is  alarmed  also  by  that  total  want 
of  shame  with  which  these  things  have  been  done, 
the  callous  immorality  with  which  Europe  has  been 
plundered,  that  deadness  of  the  moral  sense  which 
seems  to  preclude  all  return  to  honesty,  to  perpetuate 
this  new  infamy,  and  to  threaten  its  extension  over 
every  state  of  the  union. 

To  any  man  of  real  philanthropy,  who  receives 
pleasure  from  the  improvements  of  the  world,  the 
repudiation  of  the  public  debts  of  America,  and  the 
shameless  manner  in  which  it  has  been  talked  of  and 
done,  is  the  most  melancholy  event  which  has  happen- 
ed during  the  existence  of  the  present  generation. — 
Your  petitioner  sincerely  prays  that  the  great  and 
good  men  still  existing  among  you,  may,  by  teaching 
to  the  United  States  the  deep  disgrace  they  have 
incurred  in  the  whole  world,  restore  them  to  moral 
health,  that  high  position  they  have  lost,  and  which, 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  it  is  so  important  they 
should  ever  maintain;  for  the  United  States  are  now 
working  out  the  greatest  of  all  political  problems, 
and  upon  that  confederacy  the  eyes  of  thinking  meu 
are  intensely  fixed,  to  see  how  far  the  mass  of  man- 
kind can  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  the  establishment  of  their  own  hap 
piness.  [ London  Globe,  9th  May. 

S.  WESTERN  BORDERS.  We  have  hertofor® 
copied  several  paragraphs  from  St  Louis  papers,  show- 
ing the  alleged  or  presumed  design  of  an  organized 
band,  occupying  the  “debateable  ground”  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Mexico  and  Texas;  that  design  being,  in 
brief,  the  plunder  of  those  trading  parties  or  cara- 
vans which  traverse  the  prairies  between  our  west- 
ern country  and  the  interior  towns  of  Northern  Mex- 
ico. In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  robbery  had  been 
effected,  accompanied,  it  seems,  by  murder. 

On  the  24th  of  April  one  William  Mason  was  ar- 
rested at  Independence,  (Missouri)  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Antonio  Charvis,  a citizen  of  New  Mexi- 
co, who  was  on  his  way  from  Santa  Fe  to  St.  Louis, 
with  a party  of  twenty  men,  two  wagons,  a number 
of  mules  and  a large  sum  of  money.  The  St.  Louii 
New  Era  says: 
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“During  hts  journey  fifteen  of  his  men  deserted 
him  and  returned  to  Santa  Fe,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather.  According  to  the  confession  of  Ma- 
son, Charvis  reached  the  Little  Arkansas,  240  miles 
from  Independence,  having  with  him  five  servants. 
His  party  was  there  assailed  and  plundered,  Charvis 
being  shot  by  McDaniel  and  Mason,  to  whom  that 
task  was  assigned  by  lot. 

Mason  says  the  servants  were  driven  back  to  New 
Mexico,  and  that  $35,000  were  obtained  in  gold  atvd 
silver.  The  accomplices  whose  names  he  gave  up, 
were  McDaniel,  of  Clay  county, two  men  named 
Searcy,  and  one  called  Harris,  residence  not  known, 
and  Dr.  Prefontaine,  of  Westport,  Mo.  These  men 
were  part  of  a company  of  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
which  left  Independence  under  the  command  of  Mc- 
Daniel about  the  Istult.,  for  the  Arkansas,  to  join 
Col.  Warfield.  Col.  W.  was,  when  Mason  left,  at 
the  Little  Arkansas,  with  forty-five  men,  waitimgto 
intercept  a company  of  traders  who  were  expected 
to  leave  Santa  Fe  abwatthe  1st  inst. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  two  of  the  marauding  party,  John 
and  David  McDaniel,  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  custo- 
dy, having  been  arrested  by  some  citizens  of  Jackson 
county.  The  Republican  says: 

“We  learn  from  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
them  in  charge,  that  the  marauding  party  consisted 
of  fifteen,  all  of  whom  participated  in  the  robbery; 
but  eight  refused  to  take  part  in  the  murder,  and  se- 
parated from  those  who  proposed  the  death  of  Char- 
vis. The  names  of  the  party  are  as  follows:  John 
and  David  McDaniel,  Wm.  Mason,  Joseph  Brown, 
Gallatin  and  Christopher  Searcy,  Schuyler  Oldham, 
Thomas  Towson,  Dr.  Joseph  de  Prefontaine,  Samuel 
O’Berry,  two  brothers  named  Harris,  John  McCor- 
mick, Nathaniel  H.  Morton,  and  Benjamin  Tolbert. 

The  seven  first  named  composed  the  pirty  who 
were  in  favor  of  the  murder — and  the  first  four  com- 
mitted the  deed.  The  citizens  of  Clay  and  Jackson 
formed  themselves  into  parties,  and  are  engaged  in 
scouring  the  country  on  the  route  to  Santa  Fe  in 
search  of  those  yet  at  large.  The  probability  is 
that  by  this  time  several  more  of  them  are  arrested. 

Mason  and  Berry  have  confessed;  the  former  said 
he  had  fired  at  Charvis,  but  not  until  after  he  was 
dead,  and  then  did  through  fear,  believing  that  Mc- 
Daniel would  shoot  him  if  he  refused. 

The  plunder  of  the  two  McDaniels  was  found  con- 
cealed in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  court 
of  Clay  county,  who  is  suspected  of  being  a party  in 
the  affair,  and  his  conduct  would  warrant  such  be- 
lief. He  refused,  while  citizens  were  searching 
htf  premises,  to  open  a drawer  in  his  secretary,  al- 
leging as  the  reason  that  it  contained  pravate  papers, 
but  dreading  the  anger  of  the  mob  about  his  office, 
he  submitted,  and  upon  examination,  the  drawer  was 
found  to  contain  $1,500  of  the  plunder. 

Much  praise  is  due  the  citizens  of  Jackson  and 
Clay  counties  for  the  promptness  which  they  have 
displayed  in  arresting  so  daring  a band.  Measures 
were  taken  by  them  to  close  all  avenues  of  escape, 
guards  were  placed  at  the  landings  to  search  the 
steamboats  passing  down,  and  in  one  instance  when 
a boat  had  got  in  advance  of  a scouting  party,  they 
rode  all  night  to  intercept  her.” 

Another  St.  Louis  paper  says: 

“They  boldly  avow  their  participation  in  the  rob- 
bery and  murder,  justifying  it  under  a commission 
given  one  of  them  as  a captain  in  Texas.  They 
took  the  Santa  Fe  road  from  Independence,  and  on 
their  route  met  an  express  which  Charvis  had  des- 
patched to  Independence  for  assistance.  They  cap- 
tured the  express — learned  Charvis’s  position — and 
taking  back  the  express,  seized,  robbed  and  shot 
Charvis.  Dr.  Prefontaine  and  six  others  returned  to 
Missouri,  aDd  the  other  eight  remained,  and  have  no 
doubt  joined  Warfield’s  party  at  or  beyond  the  Ar- 
kansas river.  The  two  McDaniels,  Berry,  and  Brown 
have  been  taken,  and  about  $4,000  in  money  reco- 
vered.” 

The  following  account  of  the  parties  concerned  is 
from  the  Aurora  of  this  city: 

“The  ‘Colonel  Warfield’  here  alluded  to  is  the  son 
of  a very  worthy  and  respectable  merchant  in  New 
Orleans,  and  has  proclaimed  that  he  goes  out  merely 
as  a land  privateer  against  Mexico,  and  that  American 
traders  will  not  be  interrupted  or  disturbed  by  him  or 
his  company.  The  Missouri  company  are  of  the  same 
kidney,  and  are  doubtless  cruising  under  similar  co- 
lors. They  will  not  touch  the  American  traders — 
but  they  have  declared  a war  or  rather  a hunt,  of 
extermination  against  the  Mexicans,  both  in  their 
lives  and  properly.  One  of  the  Missouri  gang  who 
murdered  Charvis — Dr.  Prefontaine — we  know  well. 
He  formerly  was  a practising  physician  in  St.  Louis, 
and  is  one  of  the  keenest,  shrewdest,  and  most  plau- 
sible men  we  ever  met.  He  is  admirably  calculated 
in  every  way  to  be  the  leader  of  so  desperate  an  en- 
terprise. 


This  movement  is  but  an  extension  and  an  im- 
provement upon  a system  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion many  years  among  the  frontier  men  of  Missou- 
ri, many  of  whom  have  made  immense  sums  of  mo- 
ney in  one  simple  branch  of  mule  stealing  from  the 
Santa  Fe  Mexicans  and  Indians..  The  professions 
of  these  men,  that  they  molest  no  Americans,  are 
sincere  and  true.  With  all  their  laxity  of  justice, 
their  barbarism  and  ferocity,  ta  mo(e  honorable 
race  of  men,  (in  some  acceptations  of  that  much 
abused  word)  never  existed.  They  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  steal,  and  rob,  and  even  to  assassinate — but 
their  patriotism  is  unquestionable — they  will  never 
touch  one  of  their  fellow  citizens,  save  in  the  way 
of  kindness,  or  a ‘fair  fight  with  no  grudging  and  ani- 
mosity.’ It  is  no  crime,  with  them,  to  rob  and  kill 
a Mexican,  or  to  shoot  down  a ‘varmint’  of  a Ca- 
manche,  burn  up  his  wigwam  and  its  inmates  and 
carry  off  his  mules.  He  is  only  a Mexican — a Ca- 
manche.  But  they  will  not  molest  the  American  tra- 
der. And  these  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  for 
years  and  years,  without  attracting  any  attention  at 
the  seat  of  government,  while  the  local  magistrates 
are  either  too  feeble  to  interfere,  or  else  bribed  to 
wiDk  at  such  infamous  acts.  [JV*.  F.  Com.  Adv. 

THE  WILL  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

From  the  Paris  Siecle. 

The  following  historical  document  will  be  read 
with  lively  interest.  It  is  the  will  of  Peter  the 
Great,  as  was  sent  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  French 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  is  found  the 
political  idea  which  has  ever  since  presided  over  the 
policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  Russia: 

“In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity,  we,  Peter  I,  to  all  our  descendants  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  throne  and  government  of  the  Russian 
nation:  The  great  God,  from  whom  we  hold  our  ex- 
istence and  our  throne,  having  opened  our  eyes  and 
upheld  our  steps,  permits  me  to  consider  the  Rus- 
sian people  as  fore-ordained  to  the  general  domina- 
tion of  Europe.  ] found  this  thought  upon  the  fact 
that  Eeropean  nations  have  reached,  for  the  most 
part,  a state  of  old  age,  approaching  decay,  or  they 
are  making  rapid  strides  towards  it;  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  they  must  be  easily  and  indubitably  con- 
quered by  a people  young  and  fresh,  when  this  latter 
shall  have  attained  its  full  age  and  strength.  I look 
upon  the  invasion  of  the  countries  of  the  east  and 
west  by  the  north  as  periodical  movements,  deter- 
mined by  the  designs  of  Providence,  who  thus  rege- 
nerated the  Roman  people  by  the  invasion  of  barba- 
rians. The  emigrations  of  the  Polar  races  are  like 
the  flow  of  the  Nile,  which,  at  certain  periods,  are 
sent  to  fertilize  the  impoverished  land  of  Egypt.  I 
found  Russia  a stream,  I leave  it  river;  my  succes- 
sors will  make  it  a large  sea,  destined  to  fertilize  im- 
poverished Europe,  and  its  waves  will  flow  over  in 
spite  of  the  dikes  opposed  by  weak  hands,  if  my  de- 
scendants know  how  to  direct  its  course.  It  is  on 
that  account  I leave  them  the  following  directions, 
which  I recommend  to  their  attention  and  constant 
observation: 

“1.  Keep  the  Russian  nation  always  in  a position 
for  war,  that  the  soldier  may  be  always  inured  and  in 
breath;  leave  him  no  repose  but  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  finances  of  the  state;  remodel  the  army; 
choose  favorable  moments  for  an  attack.  In  this 
way  make  peace  subservient  to  war,  and  war  to 
peace,  in  the  interest  and  aggrandizement  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  Russia. 

“2.  Attract,  by  all  possible  means,  from  among 
the  learned  people  of  Europe,  captains  during  war, 
and  the  learned  during  peace,  that  the  Russian  na- 
tion may  profit  by  the  advantages  of  other  countries 
without  losing  any  of  her  own. 

“3.  On  every  occasion  take  a part  in  the  affairs 
and  debates  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Germany,  which,  being  nearer,  more  directly  inte- 
rest. 

“4.  Divide  Poland  by  keeping  up  continued  trou- 
ble and  jealousy;  gain  over  by  gold  other  powers; 
influence  diets;  corrupt  them  in  order  to  have  a de- 
cision in  the  choice  of  kings;  cause  partisans  to  be 
named;  protect  them;  introduce  Muscovite  troops, 
and  seize  the  occasion  to  render  them  stationary 
there.  If  neighboring  powers  offer  difficulties,  ap- 
pease them  momentarily  by  parcelling  out  the  coun- 
try, till  an  opportunity  offers  of  retaking  what  was 
given- 

“5.  Take  as  much  as  possible  from  Sweden,  and 
study  the  means  of  drawing  on  her  attacks,  in  order 
to  have  a pretext  for  subjugating  her.  To  obtain 
this,  separate  her  from  Denmark,  and  carefully,  fos- 
ter their  rivalry. 

“6.  Always  take  wives  for  Russian  princes  from 
among  the  princesses  of  Germany,  in  order  to  mul- 
tiply family  alliances;  bring  interests  nearer,  and 
unite  Germany  itself  to  our  cause  by  increasing  our 
influence  there. 


“7.  Seek  from  preference  the  English  alliance  for 
our  commerce,  as  being  the  power  most  in  want  of 
us  for  her  navy,  and  most  useful  for  the  development 
of  our  own.  Exchange  our  wood  and  other  pro- 
ductions for  her  gold,  and  establish  between  her  mer- 
chants, her  sailors,  and  ours  frequent  intercourse, 
which  will  form  those  of  our  country  in  the  know- 
ledge of  navigation  and  trade.  , 

“8.  Extend  conquest  continually  towards  the  north 
along  the  Baltic,  as  well  as  towards  the  south  by  the 
Black  Sea. 

“9.  Get  as  near  as  possible  to  Constantinople  and 
the  Indies.  He  who  shall  reign  there  will  be  the 
true  sovereign  of  the  world.  In  consequence,  raise 
continual  wars — sometimes  with  Turkey,  sometimes 
with  Persia.  Establish  dock  yards  on  the  Black  Sea, 
and  monopolize  that  sea  as  well  as  the  Baltic,  as  a 
double  point  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  project; 
hasten  the  fall  of  Persia;  penetrate  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  if  possible,  re-establish,  by  Syria,  the  ancient 
trade  of  the  Levant,  and  advance  towards  the  Indies, 
which  are  the  mart  of  the  whole  world.  Once  there, 
we  may  do  without  England’s  gold. 

“10.  Seek  for  and  keep  carefully  the  Austrian  al- 
liance; support  outwardly  its  ideas  of  the  future  so- 
vereignty of  Germany,  and  excite  privately  the  jea- 
lousy of  German  princes  against  her.  Endeavor  to 
make  either  one  or  the  other  call  in  the  assistance  of 
Russia,  and  exercise  a kind  of  protection  over  the 
country,  which  will  pave  the  way  for  future  domina- 
tion. 

“11.  Interest  the  house  of  Austria  to  drive  out  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  and  neutralize  its  jealousies 
when  Constantinople  shall  be  conquered,  either  by 
raising  up  a war  for  her  amongst  the  old  European 
states,  or  by  giving  her  a share  in  the  conquest, 
which  may  afterwards  be  retaken  from  her. 

“12.  Apply  yourself  to  attracting  all  the  disunited 
or  schismatic  Greeks  scattered  over  Hungary  and 
Poland:  make  yourself  their  centre,  their  support, 
and  establish  beforehand  a universal  predominance 
by  a kind  of  sacerdotal  autocracy  and  supremacy,  w 
They  will  be  so  many  friends  that  we  shall  have 
among  our  enemies. 

“13.  Sweden  dismembered,  Persia  conquered,  Po- 
land subjugated,  Turkey  vanquished,  our  armies  as- 
sembled, the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  guarded  by 
our  vessels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  propose,  secretly, 
first  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  then  to  that  of  Vien- 
na, to  share  with  her  the  empire  of  the  universe.  If 
one  of  the  two  accepts,  which  will  infallibly  be  the 
case,  by  flattering  their  ambition  and  self-love,  make 
use  of  that  one  to  crush  the  other,  by  engaging  her 
in  a struggle  the  issue  of  which  cannot  doubtful, 
Russia  possessing  all  the  east  and  a great  portion  of 
Europe.  • » 

“14.  If,  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  both  refuso 
the  offer  of  Russia,  the  latter  must  know  how  to 
raise  quarrels  between  them,  and  make  them  ex- 
haust each  other.  Then  profiting,  by  a decisive 
movement,  Russia  should  fall  upon  Germany  with 
her  troops  prepared  beforehand,  at  the  same  time 
that  two  considerable  fleets  should  sail — one  from 
the  sea  of  Azof,  the  other  from  the  port  of  Archan- 
gel, freighted  with  Asiatic  hordes,  under  the  convoy 
of  the  armed  fleets  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
Advancing  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean, 
they  would  overrun  France  on  one  side,  while  Ger- 
many was  so  on  the  other;  and  these  two  countries 
vanquished,  the  rest  of  Europe  would  pass  easily, 
without  striking  a blow,  under  the  yoke. 

“Thus  may,  and  ought,  Europe  to  be  subjugated.’ 

[The  above  we  apprehend  should  not  be  conceiv- 
ed as  being  a genuine  document  of  Peter’s  antograph, 
but  rather  as  embodying  the  general  features  of  Rus- 
sian policy  as  commenced  by  that  great  and  wise 
monarch  or  rather  as  undevialingly  pursued  by  his 
successors.  It  is  a picture  of  Russian  policy  as 
viewed  by  a Frenchman’s  eye  and  is  not  necessarily 
therefore  the  less  forcible  or  true.  Ever  since  the 
plain  representative  of  the  great  Peter,  too  uncouth 
for  the  polished  Frenchmen,  was  kicked  down  the 
palace  steps  by  the  polite  and  accomplished  cour- 
tiers at  the  dazzling  court  oftvLouis  XIV.,  the  eyes 
of  Russia  and  France  have  not  always  regarded 
each  other  with  the  most  amicable  glances,  and  al- 
though their  respective  emperors  may  have  carried 
on  a cooing  honeymoon  at  Tilsit,  the  flames  at  Mos- 
cow, and  the  Russian  eagle  at  Malmaison  and  Pans 
atiorded  evidences  of  the  hostile  tendencies  of  these 
two  great  powers.  As  has  been  long  foreseen  and 
as  was  first  distinctly  put  forth  in  the  dignity  of  im- 
posing truth  in  Europe  by  de  Tocqueville,  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  Russians,  the  representatives  of  the 
two  great  antagonist  principles  of  government,  are 
the  two  powers  which  are  now  looming  onward  to- 
ward the  zenith.  The  political  liberty  of  Poland  is 
crushed,  temporarily  as  we  believe  and  as  is  now 
maintained  by  her  national  representative  in  this 
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country,  Mr.  Tochman;  yet  the  Polish  people  have 
not  lost  the  love  of  former  recollections.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  governments  of 
Russia  and  America,  far  separated  as  they  yet  are 
by  powerful  and  rival  nations,  have  been  and  will 
long  necessarily  be  of  the  most  amicable  nature. 
Their  respective  interests  demand  it.  But  this 
fact  will  not  lessen  the  sympathy  of  Americans  for 
those  principles  which  still  lie  smothered  in  Poland, 
and  which  even  show  themselves  occasionally  in  the 
innermost  depths  of  the  Russian  empire  itself.  The 
demand  of  individual  liberty  and  individual  happi- 
ness will  make  itself  heard  occasionally  even  among 
the  officers  of  the  imperial  army,  and  the  many  in- 
ternal and  scientific  improvements  themselves  of  that 
country  are  but  means  for  penetrating  the  seclusion 
and  ignorance  in  which  her  millions  of  serfs  are  im- 
mersed, and  in  future  turn  of  undermining  the  aris- 
tocratic and  despotic  features  of  its  government,  its 
espionage,  its  military  pomp,  splendid  misery,  and 
splendid  slavery. 

Let  Americans  compare  the  foregoing  instructions 
bequeathed  by  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russians  to  his 
countrymen  and  successors,  with  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress of  our  Washington,  and  ponder  well  the  in- 
fluences which  the  one  and  the  other  are  calculated 
to  produce  upon  the  happiness  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal destiny  of  men,  especially  of  those  portions  of 
the  human  family  which  are  likely  to  be  immediate- 
ly influenced  by  advice,  dictated  as  all  must  perceive 
in  such  contrary  spirit.  The  present  generation  is 
employed  in  acting  out  these  lessons, — the  one  for 
monarchical  Europe, — the  other  for  Republican 
America, — the  one  for  power  and  dominion  for  the 
few,  the  other  for  the  welfare  of  the  many. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 


PRESIDENT  TYLER. 

No  president  has  been  more  fiercely  denounced  by 
the  rancour  of  ultra  party  hatred,  than  John  Tyler. 
Professing  republican  principles,  it  is  his  misfortune 
tHo  have  been  indebted  for  his  election  to  “federal 
“whigs”—  to  have  been  the  head  of  a party  whose 
measures  he  was  forced  to  negative,  and  he  in  turn 
denounced  as  guilty  of  inconsistency,  vacillation,  in- 
gratitude and  treachery. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  denunciation, 
few  statesmen  of  any  distinction  in  this  country,  have 
been  guilty  of  less  political  tergiversation  than  Mr. 
Tyler.  The  very  acts  for  which  he  is  now  condemn- 
ed by  his  former  whig  friends,  are  the  best  proofs  of 
the  general  consistency  of  his  political  conduct. 

When  selected  by  the  whigs,  as  their  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency,  he  was,  like  Mr.  Rives,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  conservative  democratic 
party his  uniform  hostility  to  the  great  leading  doc- 

trines of  federal-whiggery  was  matter  of  history. 
He  was  selected  by  the  whigs  as  a republican — be- 
cause they  believed  his  nomination  would  secure  the 
defeat  of  the  regular  republican  candidates. 

They  knew  that  Mr.  Tyler,  as  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  a faithful  republican,  who  had  never  wai- 
vered  from  the  creed  of  Jefferson — that  in  1819,  as 
one  of  the  congressional  committee  of  investigation 
into  the  abuses  of  the  United  States  Bank,  he  join- 
ed in  Mr.  Spencer’s  able  report  convicting  the  bank 
of  a forfeiture  of  charter,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  subsequent  discussions,  which  finally  resulted 
in  placing  Mr.  Cheves  at  the  head  of  its  reform  di- 
rection. 

They  knew  that  the  succeeding'ten  years,  Mr.  1 y- 
ler’s  public  career  was  marked  by  the  same  consis- 
tent support  of  republican  doctrines — t hat  from  1830 
to  1834,  be  occupied  a seat  in  the  United  States  se- 
nate, as  a states-rights  Jackson  man,  where  his  votes 
were  generally  recorded  for  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration—that  his  consistent  attachment  to  states’ 
rights  principles  led  him  to  oppose  the  famous  pro- 
clamation of  Gen.  Jackson  against  South  Carolina, 
and  finally  occasioned  the  resignation  of  his  seat  in 
1836,  when  the  legislature  of  Virginia  instructed 
him  to  vote  for  the  “expunging  resolutions.” 

The  whigs  knew  all  this,  when  in  1840  they  drew 
him  from  his  retirement,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  conservative  democrats,  elected  him  to  the  vice 
presidency  of  the  United  Stales.  By  the  death  ol 
Gen.  Harrison,  he  became  president,  and  since  that 
event,  has  continued  to  manifest  the  same  consistent 
attachment  to  the  republican  states-rights  principles, 
■which  marked  his  career  in  congress,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  resignation. 

The  whigs,  we  have  said,  when  they  nominated 
Mr.  Tyler,  well  knew  the  principles  by  which  he 
had  been  uniformly  guided  in  his  long  public  career. 
His  nomination  was  intended  for  political  eltect— it 
was  shrewdly  calculated  that  his  known  hostilities 
to  an  United  States  Bank,  would  secure  a vast  in- 
r«a»e  of  political  capital,  ilul  they  never  dreamed 


that  he  might  be  called  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
chief  magistrate. 

His  nomination  was  the  result  of  a factious  com- 
bination, willing  to  compromise  principle  to  obtain 
power — one  of  those  alliances  which  look  only  to 
“expediency,” — and  the  profligacy  of  the  spirit  which 
impelled  the  policy,  has  been  justly  rebuked. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain,  from  the  aspect  of 
things,  that  a change  in  1844,  h desirable.  The  po- 
licy of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  is  developed,  and 
generally  approved.  That  his  leading  measures  have 
been  essentially  democratic,  is  universally  admitted. 
His  appointments  have  been  the  worst  feature  of  his 
administration;  for  by  the  appointment  of  whigs  to 
office,  that  party  seemed  to  have  a conceded  right  to 
demand  that  he  should  sanction  whig  measures.  Po- 
litical principles  apply  as  much  to  men  as  to  mea- 
sures, and  a republican  president  can  only  be  well 
served  by  republican  officers. 

[Philad.  American  Sentinel. 

The »Pennsy Iranian — a Van  Buren  paper  of  Phila- 
delphia, says  in  reply  to  the  above — 

“Mr.  Ttler.  The  Sentinel  insists  upon  it,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination  to  the  vice  presidency, 
Mr.  Tyler  was  a conservative  (democrat,  of  the  Rives 
school,  and  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  federal  whig- 
gery,  and  that  he  was  on  this  account  selected  to 
strengthen  the  whig  ticket,  “without  a why  or  a 
wherefore.”  Even  if  all  this  were  true,  we  do  not 
regard  it  as  being  much  to  the  credit  of  the  same 
John  Tyler,  to  have  been  thus  a trimmer  between 
parties,  and  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  to  operate 
against  the  party  which  he  regarded  as  soundest  in 
principles.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Sentinel’s 
assertions  are  correct,  Mr.  Tyler  is  made  out,  on  the 
showing  of  his  own  friends,  to  be  a very  paltry  poli- 
tician. But  the  United  States  Gazette  denies  the 
statements  of  the  Sentinel  tn  toto,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  declares  that  John  Tyler  received  the  no- 
mination as  a professor  of  Clay  whiggism: 

“He  was  selected  by  the  whigs!  He  declared  him- 
self to  be  a whig,  and  a Clay  man,  and  he  was  se- 
lected, or  rather  was  nominated,  on  these  professions, 
as  a compliment  to  the  Clay  men,  who,  though  a 
majority,  had  given  up  their  candidate — had  given 
up  against  their  better  sense,  and  the  bitter  tears  of 
John  Tyler. 

“Mr.  Tyler’s  uniform  hostility  to  the  doctrines  of 
federal  whiggery  is,  we  suppose,  to  be  inferred  from 
his  Pittsburg  letter. 

“The  Virginia  delegation  at  Harrisburg,  knew 
their  colleague — not  one  voted  for  him  in  the  con- 
vention. And  he  was  not  able  to  carry  his  own  state 
at  the  election  in  1840!! 

'“This  is  hard — this  is  harsh  upon  “Tyler  too,” 
and  we,  therefore,  commend  it  to  the  immediate  and 
earnest  attention  of  the  Madisonian.  R ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  us  what  Mr.  Tyler  was  in  1840,  and  then 
perhaps  it  will  tell  us  exactly  what  he  is  in  1843.” 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

In  his  celebrated  Faneuil  Hall  speech,  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  alluding  to  the  organization  of  parties,  took 
occasion  to  ask  what  was  to  become  of  him — where 
was  he  to  go?  The  fulness  of  time  having  been  at- 
tained by  Mr.  Webster’s  discharge  from  the  cares  of 
the  state  department,  an  effort  is  now  commenced 
among  his  friends  to  answer  the  question  in  a satis- 
factory manner.  Where  is  Daniel  Webster  to  go? 
Not  to  the  practice  of  law — not  to  the  “digging  of 
potatoes,”  answers  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel, 
but  if  possible,  into  the  presidential  chair,  and  that 
paper  makes  the  primary  demonstration  as  follows: 

“Will  not  the  whig  state  convention,  shortly  lobe 
called  to  nominate  state  officers,  do  justice  in  the 
premises;  and  “set  the  ball  a roiling.”  Whatever 
may  be  the  event,  we  say,  let  the  25,000  whigs  of 
New  Hampshire  put  in  nomination, 

FOR  NEXT  PRESIDENT, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER, 
her  native  son — subject,  of  course,  to  the  decision 
of  a whig  national  convention,  to  be  called  in  May, 
1844.” 

This  demonstration  has  already  been  seconded  by 
various  influential  papers  among  the  eastern  whigs, 
including  the  Berkshire,  N.  H.  Whig,  aud  the  Bos- 
ton Courier;  and  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  spe- 
culating upon  the  same  subject,  has  the  following: — 

“There  is  a Lost  in  Massachusetts  and  throughout 
the  country,  strong  in  numbers,  intelligence,  and 
wealth,  who  approve  of  Mr.  Webster’s  position,  and 
who  will  probably  not  be  satisfied  until  the  nation 
has  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  some  public  capa- 
city.” 

So.  Let  the  Clay  whigs — “the  hapless  sons  of 
Cl  ay” — look  to  it,  for  the  east  will  probably  be  soon 
in  a blaze  upon  this  subject,  arid  “justice  to  Daniel 
Webster”  will  be  the  cry.  Mr.  Webster  is  availa- 
ble— he  is  “a  whig,  a full  blooded  whig,”  according 
to  his  own  accouut,  and  at  Patchogue,  no  ouc  wfio 


denied  that  he  was  a democrat,  dared  to  come  with- 
in reach  of  his  “right  arm.”  He,  therefore,  com- 
bines the  elements  somewhat  after  the  fashion,  of 
John  Tyler,  and  is  ringed,  streaked,  and  speckled. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  demonstration 
in  his  favor  -was  intended  to  be,  as  it  were,  a simuf- . 
taneous  and  spontaneous  demonstration — a premedi- 
tated impromptu,  occupying  as  large  a space  of 
country  as  possible.  But  as  yet,  the  explosion  is  but 
partial,  as  if  some  of  the  fireworks  had  become  ra- 
ther damp.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  will 
all  go  off  shortly,  displaying  the  name  of  Daniel 
Webster,  in  a blaze  of  fire,  and  in  a blue  light  of 
glory. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  in  alluding  to  this  nomi- 
nation, has  the  following  in  reference  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  bis  speech  at  Baltimore: 

“It  may  be  asked,  why  is  it,  if  Mr.  Webster  is 
thinking  of  the  presidency,  that  he  made  no  effort  at 
political  effect  in  bis  late  Baltimore  speech — why  he 
confined  himself  to  naked  commercial  subjects, 
without  alluding  to  a single  topic  which  could  give 
him  an  advantage  over  his  Kentucky  rival.  Guile- 
less and  unsuspecting  reader!  hast  thou  forgotten 
that  there  was  a sort  of  postscript  to  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech,  condemning  the  principle  of  the  “reciprocity 
treaties,”  as  they  are  called,  and  in  particular  the 
treaty  with  the  Hanse  towns,  which  he  complains  has 
done  great  injury  to  our  carrying  trade? 

“Now  it  happens  that  this  treaty  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster strives  to  make  odious,  was  negotiated  by  Hen- 
ry Clay,  our  secretary  of  state  in  1827,  the  date  of 
the  treaty.  It  happens  also,  that  it  has  affected  our 
carrying  trade,  a great  part  of  the  injury  has  fallen 
upon  Baltimore.  The  tobacco  trade  between  Balti- 
more and  the  north  of  Europe  is  now  carried  on  al- 
most entirely  in  Bremen  vessels;  and  whenever  a 
German  fills  a fresh  pipe,  he  pays  freight  to  the  Bre- 
men shipper,  and  not  to  the  American.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Baltimore  know 
very  well  what  vessels  take  the  tobacco  from  their 
port,  and  Mr.  Webster  kindly  puts  them  on  the  track 
to  discover  who  is  to  blame.  He  lets  fly  at  Mr.  Clay 
an  arrow  from  an  ambush.  It  is  a “reciprocity  trea- 
ty” which  has  done  Baltimore  this  mischief — and  he 
leaves  the  people  of  Baltimore  to  trace  the  treaty  to 
Henry  Clay.”  [Pennsylvanian  of  May  5. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 

South  Carolina.  The  “democratic”  convention 
of  South  Carolina,  which  was  assembled  at  Columbia 
on  the  22d  ult.  adopted  an  address  to  the  democratic 
republican  party  of  the  United  States,  recommend- 
ing JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN,  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  democratic  republican  party  for  the  nexj 
president.  After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the 
address  the  report  of  a committee  then  came  up  in 
order;  and,  being  read  entire,  was  afterwards  taken 
up  in  detail,  and  elicited  a spirit-stirring  debate, 
principally  on  the  fifth  resolution,  as  to  the  mode  and 
manner  of  selecting  two  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
convention,  who  are  to  represent  the  state  at  large. 

Mr.  A.  Rhett  took  an  active  part  in  this  matter; 
and  the  resolution,  as  it  stands  in  the  report,  was 
finally  passed,  being  his  proposition  in  effect. 

This  report,  as  amended,  was  like  the  preceding 
one,  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  15. 

The  committee  of  fifteen,  to  whom  was  referred 
to  report  a plan  for  the  representation  of  the  people 
of  this  state  in  the  general  convention  of  the  demo- 
cratic republican  party,  and  also  to  report  upon  all 
such  matters  in  connection  with  the  said  convention, 
and  the  measures  proper  to  be  adopted  for  promot- 
ing the  election  of  JOHN  CALDWELL  CALHOUN 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  as  the  said 
committee  may  deem  expedient,  respectfully  report: 

That  they  have  had  the  several  matters  commit- 
ted to  them  under  consideration,  and  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
vention. 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  concurs  with  the 
democratic  republican  party  in  the  states  of  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Louisiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  in  the  appointment  of  a 
general  convention  of  the  democratic  republican 
party  of  the  United  States,  to  assemble  at  Baltimore, 
in  the  state  of  Maryland,  in  May,  1841,  and  that  this 
convention  recommend  the  fourth  Monday  in  that 
month  as  the  day  of  meeting  of  the  said  general  con- 
vention. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention, 
the  democratic  republican  party  in  the  several  states 
ought  to  appoint  to  the  general  convention  as  many 
delegates  from  each  state  as  such  state  is  entitled  to 
in  tlie  electoral  cooege  of  the  Union,  under  the  con- 
stitution: two  of  the  delegates  for  each  stale  to  be 
appointed  for  the  said  state  at  large  by  a state  con- 
vention, or  by  democraticrepublican  members  of  the 
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legislature  of  the  said  state  in  convention;  the  re- 
maining delegates  to  be  chosen,  one  for  each  con- 
gressional district,  by  the  people  thereof,  in  those 
states  which  are  divided  into  congressional  districts, 
and,  where  there  are  no  such  districts,  then  to  be 
chosen  in  such  manner  as  the  democratic  republican 
party  in  such  state  may  deem  most  advisable,  and 
best  calculated  to  insure  the  true  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  vote  in  the  said  general  con- 
vention should  be  per  capitn,  each  delegate’s  vote 
counting  for  itself  only;  a rule  consecrated  by  the 
genius  and  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  equal- 
ly indispensable  to  securing  a true  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  and  the  protection  of  the  just  rights  of 
minorities. 

4-  Resolved , That  this  convention  recommend  to  the 
people  of  the  several  congressional  districts  of  this 
state  to  electa  delegate,  each,  to  represent  them,  re- 
spectively, in  the  said  general  convention;  the  said 
delegates  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  of  the 
■aid  districts  in  such  manner  as  they  may  respective- 
ly determine  upon;  and  that  the  delegates  to  this 
convention  be  respectively  appointed  committees  to 
bring  the  subject  of  this  resolution  to  the  considera- 
ion  of  the  people  of  their  respective  districts  and 
parishes,  at  sueh  time  as  will  insure  an  election  of 
delegates  to  the  general  convention  on  or  before  the 
first  Monday  in  April  next. 

5.  Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  proceed  to 
elect,  by  ballot,  two  delegates  to  represent  the  state 
at  large  in  the  convention  to  be  held  in  May,  at  Bal- 
timore. 

■6.  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  to  this  convention  be 
respectively  appointed  committees  in  their  several 
districts  and  parishes,  except  in  those  districts  and 
parishes  where  similar  committees  already  have 
been,  or  hereafter  may  be  appointed  by  the  people 
thereof;  which  committees  shall  becharged  with  all 
such  matters  in  connection  with  the  objects  of  thi9 
convention  as  may  require  attention  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  said  convention;  and  that  a cen- 
tral committee,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Charleston, 
and  toconsist  of  fifteen  persons,  be  appointed  by  this 
convention;  which  central  committee  shall  also  be 
charged  with  the  duties  assigned  to  the  committees 
for  the  several  districts  and  parishes,  with  authority 
to  correspond  with  the  said  committees,  and  to  take 
all  necessary  measures  for  the  general  objects  which 
may  require  united  or  general  action,  including  the 
supply  of  all  vacancies  which  may  occur,  either  by 
referring  them  to  a state  convention  to  be  Called  by 
them,  if  necessary,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may 
be  necessary  to  insure  a representation  of  the  will  of 
the  people.  Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  BUCHANAN,  chairman. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  report,  the  convention 
proceeded  to  ballot  for  two  delegates  in  accordance 
with  the  fifth  resolution — and  on  counting  the  votes, 
the  president  declared  the  hon.  F.  H.  Elmore,  and 
the  hon.  F.  W.  Pickens,  elected. 

Arkansas.  The  “democrats”  of  Arkansas  held  a 
state  convention  at  Columbus,  on  the  1st  uit.  All 
the  prominent  Van  Burenites  in  the  state  were  pre- 
sent. Richard  M.  Johnson  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency,  and  Col.  A.  H.  Sevier,  Wm.  Fulton,  and 
Edward  Cross,  appointed  delegates  to  the  Van  Bu- 
ren  national  convention.  The  month  of  May,  1844, 
was  designated  as  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the 
national  convention. 


THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 


The  importance  of  the  late  proceedings  of  Cap- 
tain George  Paulet  of  the  British  navy,  at  the  group 
of  Sandwich  Islands,  demands  the  insertion  in  full 
of  such  documents  as  may  serve  to  afl'ord  a clear 
view  of  the  causes  and  present  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. These  islands  have  lately  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  United  States  as  forming  an  indepen- 
dent power,  and  the  feelings  of  national  pride  have 
been  flattered  by  the  wonderful  change  that  has  come 
over  them  through  the  instrumentality  of  American 
missions,  American  navigation,  and  American  inter- 
course. Their  people  have  been  redeemed  from  a 
state  of  barbarism  to  one  of  comparative  civilization. 
Tiiey  form  upon  the  American  Pacific  border  a point 
of  importance  similar  to  that  of  Bermuda  or  Hali- 
fax on  the  Atlantic,  or  of  Jamaica  or  the  Bahamas 
on  the  southern,  or  Quebec  and  Kingston  on  the 
northern  frontier.  The  Jate  debate  on  the  Oregon 
question,  and  the  western  spread  of  the  American 
tide  of  population  will  give  them  soon  a farther  im- 
portance. The  United  States  having  acknowledged 
their  independence,  it  is  yet  presumed  by  us  as 
stated  in  announcing  their  occupation,  that  Great 
Britain  has  likewise,  before  this,  also  acknowledged 
their  independence,  and  therefore  that  the  tempora- 
ry usurpation  of  Captain  Paulet  will  be  disavowed. 


He  may  have  acted  by  way  of  anticipating  certain 
threats  of  the  French  indicating  a disposition  to  add 
to  their  Marquesas  and  Tahiti  seizures,  that  of  this 
group.  If  so,  the  case  has  some  slight  palliation; 
whatever  motive  may  have  governed  however,  and 
whatever  course  of  action  either  England  or  France 
may  take  in  respect  to  these  islands  the  great  haven 
of  the  American  Pacific  navigation,  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  government  has  adopted  its  policy 
in  respect  to  them  by  sending  to  them  formal  mis- 
sion, and  that  this  simple  proceeding  in  their  pre- 
sent relations  of  trade,  position,  and  moral  culture 
implies  something  more  than  empty  sound.  If  it  be 
the  avowed  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  assail  this 
country  by  breaking  up  the  nurseries  and  homes  of 
her  distant  seamen,  then  she  may  evince  some  hesi- 
tation in  receding  from  a step,  so  hostile  to  the  peace 
existing  at  present  between  the  two  great  commer- 
cial powers. 

LETTER  FROM  A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NAVAL  SERVICE. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  of  May  24. 

Oahu,  (Sandwich  Islands,)  March  6,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  The  English  flag  now  floats  on  this  is- 
land, a provisional  cession  of  the  whole  Hawaiian 
group  having  been  compelled  to  Her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty. The  plea  upon  which  this  has  been  brought 
about  is  as  frivolous  as  it  is  unjust;  and,  so  far  from 
supporting  the  aggressions,  brands  them  with  all  the 
characteristics  of  a piracy,  as  there  is  not  a single 
legitimate  claim  for  the  cession  and  occupation  un- 
der the  British  flag. 

As  these  islands  are  of  great  importance  to  the  U. 
States,  now  and  prospectively,  1 have  no  doubt  you 
will  be  glad  of  an  antHentic  history  of  the  disgrace- 
ful affair,  which  I will  endeavor  to  give  you  as  con- 
cisely as  possible. 

Lord  George  Paulet,  captain  of  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty’s ship  Carysfort,  having  caused  the  king  to  be 
sent  for  from  Maul,  demanded  a private  interview 
with  his  majesty,  choosing  his  own  interpreter,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  certain  demands  for  re- 
dress on  the  part  of  British  subjects.  As  the  king, 
by  acceding  to  this  requirement,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely cutoff  from  his  advisers,  and  as  it  was  believed 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  his  lordship  to  betray  him 
into  some  ill  judged  act  or  admission,  the  private  in- 
terview, thus  restricted,  was  declined;  but  readiness 
was  expressed  to  receive  any  written  communication, 
or  in  case  the  business  was  of  a nature  so  peculiarly 
private  as  not  to  be  trusted  to  the  usual  methods  of 
discussion  and  adjustment,  a confidential  agent  was 
named  with  whom  his  lordship  might  communicate. 
This  proposal  was  declined  by  his  lordship  with 
great  discourtesy;  the  character  of  the  king’s  advis- 
ers aspersed,' and  certain  peremptory  demands  pre- 
sented, with  a threat  of  attacking  the  town  in  case 
of  noncompliance  within  twenty-four  hours.',  These 
demands,  to  which  the  king  was  thus  required  to 
yield  without  a hearing,  were  arbitrary  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  subversive  of  the  established  law. 

In  the  meantime  the  frigate  Carysfort  was  cleared 
for  action.  Information  of  intended  hostilities  at  4 
P.  M.  was  sent  to  Captain  Long,  of  the  U.  States 
ship  Boston,  at  12  the  preceding  midnight,  and  to 
the  American  and  French  consuls  at  10  A.  M.  of  the 
day  of  the  expected  attack;  thus  giving  the  foreign 
residents  nearly  six  hours  of  daylight  to  seek  pro- 
tection for  their  persons  and  to  remove  their  proper- 
ty. Had, this  state  of  things  eventuated  in  hostili- 
ties, the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  govern- 
ment for  deliberation  on  demands,  (now  for  the  first 
time  presented),  and  to  foreign  residents  to  seek  an 
asylum,  would  have  been  the  subject  of  just  and  in- 
dignant protest  by  the  respective  parties. 

As  the  king  had  no  means  of  effectual  resistance, 
and  was  moreover  unwilling  to  provoke  hostilities, 
he  yielded  to  all  his  lordship’s  requisitions  within 
the  time  prescribed,  under  protest  of  embracing  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  representing  the  case  to  her 
Britannic  majesty. 

Under  the  demands  thus  complied  with  the  king 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  Alex.  Simpson  as  acting 
consul  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously refused  to  recognize,  for  ligitimate  reasons, 
sustained  by  evidence  the  most  complete  and  expli- 
cit, drawn  out  in  detail  for  the  consideration  of  his 
lordship,  who,  in  his  solicitude  to  support  justice, 
closed  every  avenue  to  negotiation,  sprung  his  broad- 
side to  the  town,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  thing. 

Mr.  Charlton,  former  consul  to  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, after  committing  a series  of  highly  disreputa- 
ble acts,  and  involving  himself  in  a large  amount, 
suddenly  decamped  from  the  islands  without  giving 
any  notice  of  his  intention  previous  to  going,  engag- 
ing passage  in  the  name  of  another  person,  and,  in 
the  hurry  of  his  departure,  forgetting  to  pay  his  cre- 
ditors. After  his  departure,  Mr.  Simpson  produced 
authority  from  Mr.  Charlton  delegating  to  him  his 
consular  functions.  Mr.  S.  was  obnoxious  to  this 


government  for  his  declared  hostility.  He  had  open- 
ly insulted  the  governor  of  Oahu,  had  publicly 
threatened  to  involve  the  government  in  difficulties, 
and  even  to  procure  the  hoisting  of  the  English  flag. 
He  had  also  refused  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  ju- 
rists and  acknowledge  the  existing  laws.  His  re- 
cognition was  also  protested  against  by  two  agents 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  who  represent  the 
chief  commercial  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  these 
islands;  that  the  king  paused  for  advice  from  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  government  before  he  recognis- 
ed the  unconfirmed  appointment  to  a responsible 
office  of  a person  so  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  includ- 
ing his  own  countrymen,  over  whose  interests  he 
was  called  upon  to  preside,  is  a strong  testimony  to 
his  honesty  and  good  sense. 

The  king  was  also  compelled,  by  an  arbitrary  act 
of  power,  to  remoye  an  attachment  which  had  been 
levied  upon  the  landed  property  of  Mr.  Charlton  for 
the  collection,  in  the  courts  of  lav/,  of  a debt  ac- 
knowledged by  Mr.  C.  and  decided  upon  by  a jury, 
which  Mr.  C.  had  quite  forgotten  to  provide  for 
when  he  ceased  to  be  found  in  this  community.  He 
was  aLo  compelled  to  set  aside  the  formal  decisions 
of  juries,  empannelled  according  to  law,  and  to  pro- 
mise new  trials. 

Compliance  having  been  procured  with  the  ex- 
actions already  named,  others  were  devised  by  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  acting  consul  (now  acknowledg- 
ed) more  unjust  and  arbitrary,  but  fully  sustaining 
the  reputation  and  talents  of  Mr.  Simpson.  Exorbi- 
tant indemnities  were  claimed  without  any  damages 
being  proved,  only  pretended  on  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts.  Demands  were  made  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  damages  incases  still  pending  before  the 
courts,  and  under  the  previous  protest  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty.  I will  instance  one  case  as  a speci- 
men. Mr.  Skinner,  agent  for  Mr.  Charlton,  as  he 
pretended,  put  in  a claim  for  damages  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alleged  reservation  of  $10,000,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  bidding  in  Mr.  Charlton’s  proper- 
ty when  it  should  be  sold  at  auction  under  the  at- 
tachment, in  order  that  it  might  not  be  sacrificed. 
For  this  act  of  .generous  fidelity  to  the  interest  of  his 
employer,  Mr.  Skinner,  with  equal  generosity  “waiv- 
ing heavy  damages,”  proposed  to  content  himself 
with  $3,000,  or  interest  66  per  centum,  and  with  un- 
bounded liberality  agreed  to  wait  ten  days  for  the 
payment  of  the  cash.  This  demand,  and  others  like 
it,  were  supported  by  his  lordship  with  threats  of 
immediate  force.  When  Mr.  Skinner  was  asked  to 
show  his  authority  as  agent,  the  request  was  consi- 
dered as  quite  impertinent.  Demands  for  proofs  of 
the  damages  were  also  disregarded,  as  quibbles  alto- 
gether vexatious  and  inapplicable  to  the  case.  When 
it  was  asked  what  peculiar  foresight  had  endowed 
Mr.  Simpson  with  the  right  to  assume  that  the  pro- 
perty would  be  sacrificed  at  auction,  or  how  there 
could  be  any  just  demand  for  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  damages  grounded  on  a case  which  had  al- 
ready been  referred  to  her  Britannic  majesty  for  de- 
cision, his  lordship  flew  into  a passion,  and  with  con- 
siderable animation  threatened  to  hoist  the  British 
flag  forthwith. 

One  circumstance  which  more  fully  sets  forth  his 
own  consciousness  of  injustice  in  urging  these  mea- 
sures remains  to  be  mentioned.  His  lordship  posi- 
tively refused  to  discuss  the  subject  in  writjng,  in- 
sisting on  canvassing  it  only  verbally  in  private  inter- 
view with  the  king;  and,  besides  withholding  proof, 
even  copies  of  the  claims  preferred  were  denied, 
and  reference  to  the  records  of  the  court  prevented. 
The  king  was  to  choose  between  immediate  admis- 
sion and  payment,  or  immediate  hostilities. 

One  demand  followed  another,  until  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  true  object  was  to  find  some  pretence 
for  taking  possession  of  the  islands,  on  the  refusal  or 
inability  of  the  government  to  comply  with  the 
exactions.  The  spirit  of  the  king  was  at  last  brok- 
en, and  declaring  that  he  had  no  means  of  meeting 
the  payment  of  such  heavy  indemnities,  and  that  he 
would  not  violate  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
country  by  complying  with  other  demands,  he  accept- 
ed the  only  peaceful  alternative  left,  to  throw  him- 
self on  the  generosity  of  the  British  nation  and  cede 
the  islands  provisionally,  and  abide  the  final  decision 
of  her  Britannic  majesty.  In  the  proclamation 
which  he  read  to  his  people,  with  his  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  he  declares  his  situation:  “ I make  known 
to  you  that  I am  in  perplexity,  by  reason  of  difficulties 
into  ivhich  I have  been  brought  without  a cause.  There- 
fore I have  given  away  the  life  of  the  land." 

If  his  lordship  was  sent  here  to  take  possession  of 
these  islhnds,  and  had  with  manliness  and  prompt- 
ness carried  his  design  into  execution  by  force,  he 
would  still  have  committed  an  act  of  unjustifiable 
rapacity  and  robbery.  There  is  no  Britisli  interest 
in  the  islands  which  requires  a step  of  the  kind.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  Hudson  Bay  company  are  decided- 
ly averse  to  occupation  under  the  British  flag,  and 
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Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  that  company,  has 
accepted  the  office  of  envoy  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands to  the  court  of  St.  James  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  independence  of  the  islands. 
But  Lord  Paulet,  after  closing  every  avenue  to  cor- 
rect information,  has  put  himself  under  the  sole  di- 
rection of  the  acting  consul,  who  has  long  home  the 
reputation  of  being  a talented  and  desperate  designer 
against  the  government.  The  adroitness  of  his 
lordship  and  his  advisers  has  only  served  to  throw 
additional  odium  upon  the  usurpation  they  have  ef- 
fected. They  have  committed  the  common  fault  of 
unprincipled  cunning,  of  finessing  too  much;  for  they 
have  involved  themselves  in  the  support  of  fraudu- 
lent claims  by  threats  of  open  violence,  and  have 
thus  converted  what,  under  the  best  of  circumstan- 
ces, would  have  been  an  actual  robbery,  into  a piece 
of  contemptible  swindling. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  will  suffer 
chiefly  from  the  occupation  by  the  English  of  the 
islands.  Two  hundred  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  arrive  here  annually.  There  is  now  upon  the 
islands  a large  amount  of  American  property.  In 
case  the  canal  uniting  the  two  oceans  is  completed, 
the  further  importance  of  the  islands  will  be  im- 
mense. The  Americans  have  civilized  and  planted 
the  commercial  interest  of  the  group.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  United  States  government 
■will  acquiesce  in  an  usurpation  so  destructive  to  the 
fruits  of  American  industry. 

OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 
Relating  to  “ the  provisional  cession ” of  the  Sandioich 
Islands. 

[published  bv  authority.] 

H.  B.  M.  Ship  Carysfort , 

Oahu , February  11,  1843. 

Sir:  Having  arrived  at  this  port  in  her  Britannic 
majesty’s  ship  Carysfort,  under  my  command,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  protection  to  British  subjects,  as 
likewise  to  support  the  position  of  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty’s representative  here,  who  has  received  repeat- 
ed insults  from  the  government  authorities  of  these 
islands,  respecting  which  it  is  my  intention  to  com- 
municate only  with  the  king  in  person,  I require  to 
have  immediate  information,  by  return  of  the  officer 
conveying  this  despatch,  whether  or  not  the  king  (in 
consequence  of  my  arrival  here)  has  been  notified 
that  his  presence  will  be  required  here,  and  the  ear- 
liest day  on  which  he  may  be  expected;  as  otherwise. 
I shall  be  compelled  to  proceed  to  his  residence  in 
the  ship  under  my  command,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  him. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant,  GEO.  PAULET,  captain. 

To  Kekuanaoa,  governor  of  Oahu,  Sfc. 

■ Honolulu,  Oahu,  February  11, 1843. 

Salutations  to  you,  Lord  George  Paulet,  captain  of 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  Carysfort.  I have  re- 
ceived your  letter  by  the  hand  of  the  officer,  and  with 
respect  inlorm  you  that  we  have  not  as  yet  sent  for 
the  King,  as  we  were  not  informed  of  the  business; 
but  having  learnt  from  your  communication  that  you 
wish  him  sent  for,  1 will  search  for  a vessel  and  send. 
He  is  at  Walluka,  on  the  east  side  of  Main.  Incase 
the  wind  is  favorable,  he  may  be  expected  in  six  days. 

Yours,  with  respect,  M.  KEKUANAOA. 

[Translated  by  G.  P.  Judd,  recorder  and  translator 
for  government.] 


H.  B.  M.  ship  Cary  fort, 
Honolulu  Harbor,  Feb.  16,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  majesty  of 
the  arrival  in  this  port  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
ship  under  my  command,  and,  according  to  my  in- 
structions, I am  desired  to  demand  a private  interview 
with  you,  to  which  I shall  proceed  with  a proper  and 
competent  interpreter. 

1 therefore  request  to  be  informed  at  what  hour 
to-morrow  it  will  be  convenient  for  your  majesty  to 
grant  me  that  interview.  I have  the  honor  to  be  your 
maiestv’s  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

J 3 GEORGE  PAULET,  captain. 

To  his  majesty  Kamchameha. 


Honolulu,  February  17,  1843. 

Salutation  to  you,  Lord  George  Paulet,  captain  of 
her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  Carysfort. 

Sir:  We  have  received  your  communication  of 
yesterday’s  date,  and  must  decline  having  any  private 
interview,  particularly  underthecircumstanceswhich 
you  propose. 

We  shall  be  ready  to  receive  any  written  commu- 
nication from  you  to-morrow,  and  will  give  it  due 
consideration. 

In  case  you  have  business  of  a private  nature,  we 
will  appoint  Dr.  Judd,  our  confidential  agent,  to  con- 
fer with  you,  who,  being  a person  of  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  our  government,  and  perfectly  acquainted 


with  all  our  affairs,  will  receive  your  communications, 
give  you  all  the  information  you  require,  (in  confi- 
dence) and  report  the  same  to  us.  With  respect, 
KAMEHAMEHA, 
KEKAULUAM. 

[I  hereby  certify  the  above  is  a faithful  translatkm. 
G.  P.  Judd,  translator  and  interpreter  for  the  go- 
vernment.] 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Carysfort. 

Oahu,  Feb.  17,  1843. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  day’s  date 
(which  I have  too  good  an  opinion  of  your  majesty 
to  allow  me  to  believe  ever  emanated  from  yourself, 
but  from  your  ill-advisers)  I have  to  state  that  I shall 
hold  no  communication  whatever  with  Dr.  G.  P.  Judd, 
who,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  me,  has  been 
the  prime  mover  in  the  unlawful  proceedings  of  your 
government  against  British  subjects. 

As  you  have  refused  me  a personal  interview  I en- 
close you  the  demands  which  I consider  it  my  duty 
to  make  upon  your  government,  with  which  I demand 
a compliance  at  or  before  4 o’clock  P.  M.  to-morrow, 
(Saturday,)  otherwise  I shall  be  obliged  to  take  im- 
mediate coercive  steps  to  obtain  these  measures  for 
my  countrymen. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  majesty’s  most  obedi- 
ent humble  servant,  GEORGE  PAULET,  captain. 

His  Majesty  Kamehameha. 

Demands  made  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  George  Pau- 
let, Captain  Royal  Navy,  commanding  Her  Britannic 

Majesty's  ship  Carysfort,  upon  the  King  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands: 

First.  The  immediate  removal,  by  public  adver- 
tisement, written  in  the  native  and  English  languages, 
and  signed  by  the  governor  of  their  island  and  F.  W. 
Thompson,  of  the  attachment  placed  upon  Mr.  Charl- 
ton’s property;  the  restoration  of  the  land  taken  by 
government  for  its  own  use,  and  really  appertaining 
lo  Mr.  Charlton;  and  reparation  for  the  heavy  loss  to 
which  Mr.  Charlton’s  representatives  have  been  ex- 
posed by  the  oppressive  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the 
Sandwich  Island  government. 

Second.  The  immediate  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  Mr.  Simpson  to  perform  the  functions  dele- 
gated to  him  by  Mr.  Charlton,  namely:  those  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  acting  consul,  until  her  majesty’s 
pleasure  be  known  upon  the  reasonableness  of  your 
objections  to  him.  The  acknowledgment  of  that 
right,  and  the  reparation  for  the  insult  offered  to  her 
majesty  through  her  acting  representative,  to  be 
made  by  a public  reception  of  his  commission,  and 
the  saluting  the  British  flag  with  twenty-one  guns, 
which  number  will  be  returned  by  her  Britannic  ma- 
jesty’s ship  under  my  command. 

Third:  A guaranty  that  no  British  subject  shall  in 
future  be  subjected  to  imprisonment  in  fetters,  unless 
he  is  accused  of  a crime  which  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land would  be  considered  a felony. 

Fourth.  The  compliance  with  a written  promise 
given  by  King  Kamehameha  to  Captain  Jones,  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  ship  Curracoa,  that  a new  and 
fair  trial  be  granted  in  a case  brought  by  Henry  Skin- 
ner, which  promise  has  been  evaded. 

Fifth.  The  immediate  adoption  of  firm  steps  to  ar- 
range the  matters  in  dispute  between  British  subjects 
and  natives  of  the  country,  or  others  residing  here, 
by  referring  the  cases  to  juries  one-half  of  whom 
shall  be  British  subjects,  approved  by  the  consul,  and 
all  of  whom  shall  declare  on  oath  their  freedom  from 
pre-judgment  upon,  or  interest  in,  the  cases  brought 
before  them. 

Sixth:  A direct  communication  betweon  his  ma- 
jesty Kamehameha  and  her  Britannic  majesty’s  act- 
ing consul,  for  the  immediate  settlement  of  all  cases 
of  grievances  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  British 
subjects  against  the  Sandwich  Islands  government. 

Dated  on  board  her  Britannic  majesty’s  ship  Ca- 
rysfort, at  Oahu,  this  17th  day  of  February,  1843. 

GEORGE  PAULET,  captain. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Carysfort, 

Oahu,  Feb.  17,  1843. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  notify  you  that  her  Britan- 
nic majesty’s  ship  Carysfort,  under  my  command, 
will  be  prepared  to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon 
this  town,  at  4 o’clock  P.  M.  to-morrow,  (Saturday,) 
in  the  event  of  the  demands  now  forwarded  by  me 
to  the  King  of  these  Islands  not  being  complied  with 
by  that  time. 

Sir,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  GEORGE  PAULET,  captain. 

To  Cafit.  Long,  com.  U.  S.  ship  Boston,  Honolulu. 

Honolulu,  February  18. 

Salutations  to  right  hon.  Lord  George  Paulet,  cap- 
tain of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort. 

We  have  received  your  letter  and  the  demands 
which  accompanied  it,  and,  in  reply,  would  inform 


your  lordship  that  we  have  commissioned  Sir  George 
Simpson  and  William  Richards,  as  our  ministers  ple- 
nipotentiary and  envoys  extraordinary  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  with  full  powers  to  settle  the  difficul- 
ties which  you  have  presented  before  us,  to  assure 
her  majesty  the  queen  of  our  uninterrupted  affection, 
and  to  confer  with  her  ministers  as  to  the  best  means 
of  cementing  the  harmony  between  us.  Some-of  the 
demands  which  you  have  laid  before  us  are  of  a na- 
ture calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  our  feeble  go- 
vernment, by  contravening  the  laws  established  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  But  we  shall  comply  with  your- 
demand,  as  it  has  never  been  our  intention  to  insult 
her  majesty  the  queen,  or  injure  any  of  her  estimable 
subjects;  but  we  must  do  so  under  protest,  and  shall 
embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  representing  our 
case  more  fully  to  her  Britannic  majesty’s  govern- 
ment through  our  minister,  trusting  in  the  magnani- 
mity of  the  sovereign  of  a great  nation,  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  respect  and  love,  that  we  shall 
there  be  justified. 

Waiting  your  further  orders,  with  sentiments  of 
respect,  KAMEHAMEHA,  3d. 

KEKAULUAHL 

[I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a faithful  transla- 
tion. G.  P.  Judd,  jr.  for  the  government.] 

H.  R.  M.  skip  Carysport, 
Oahu,  February  18,  1843. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  majes- 
ty’s letter  of  this  day’s  date,  wherein  you  intimate 
your  intention  of  complying  with  my  demands,  which 
I have  considered  it  my  duty  to  make  upon  your  ma- 
jesty government.  1 appoint  the  hour  of  two  o’clock 
i this  afternoon  for  the  interchange  of  salutes,  and  I 
shall  expect  that  you  will  inform  me  at  what  hour 
on  Monday  you  will  be  prepared  to  receive  myself 
and  her  Britannic  majesty’s  representatives. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  your  majesty’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  GEO.  PAULET,  captain. 

His  Majesty  Kamehameha  3d. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  February,  18;  1843. 

Salutations  to  Lord  G.  Paulet,  eaptain  of  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Carysfort. 

1 have  received  your  communication,  and  make 
known  to  you  that  I will  receive  yourself  and  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  representatives  on  Monday,  the 
20th  of  February,  at  eleven  o’clock  A.  M.  Yours, 
respectfully,  KAMEHAMEHA  3d, 

[I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a faithful  trans- 
lation. G.  P.  Judd,  jr.  for  the  government.] 

Where  are  you,  chiefs,  people,  and  commons,  from 
my  ancestors,  and  people  from  foreign  lands! 

Hear  ye,  I make  known  to  you  that  I am  in  per 
plexity  by  reason  of  difficulties  into  which  I have 
been  brought  without  cause,  therefore  I have  given 
away  the  life  of  our  land.  Hear  ye!  But  my  rule 
over  you,  my  people,  and  your  privileges,  will  con- 
tinue, for  1 have  hope  that  the  life  of  the  land  will 
be  restored  when  my  conduct  is  justified. 

Done  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of 
February,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-three. 

Witness,  John  D.  Paalua,  KAMEHAMEHA, 
KEKAULUAHI. 

[I  hereby  certify  the  above  to  be  a faithful  trans- 
lation. G.  P.  Judd,  jr.  recorder  and  translator  for 
the  government.] 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  involved,  and  our  opinion  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  complying  with  the  demands  m the  manner 
in  which  they  are  made  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
representatives  upon  us,  in  reference  to  the  claims  of 
British  subjects,  we  do  hereby  cede  the  group  of  is- 
lands known  as  the  Hawaiian  (or  Sandwich)  Islands 
unto  the  right  honorable  lord  George  Paulet,  captain 
of  her  majesty’s  ship  of  war  Carysfort,  representing 
her  majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  this  date  and  for  the  time  being;  the 
said  cession  being  made  with  the  reservation  that  it 
is  subject  to  any  arrangement  that  may  have  been 
entered  into  by  the  representatives  appointed  by  us 
to  treat  with  the  government  of  her  Britannic  majes- 
ty; and  in  the  event  that  no  agreement  has  been  exe- 
cuted previous  to  the  date  hereof,  subject  to  the  de- 
cision of  her  Britannic  majesty’s  government  on  con- 
ference with  the  said  representatives,  and  being  ac- 
cessible, or  not  having  been  acknowledged  subject  to 
the  decision  which  her  Britannic  majesty  may  pro- 
nounce on  the  receipt  of  full  information  from  us  and 
from  the  right  honorable  lord  George  Paulet. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  we  hereby  fix  our 
names  and  seals  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-three,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sandwich  Islands. 

Signed  in  presenceof  G.P.  Judd,recorderand  trans- 
lator of  the  government.  KAMEHAMEHA  3d. 

KEKAULUAHI. 
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A provisional  cession  of  the  Hawaiian  Sandwich 
Islands  having  been  made  this  day  by  Kamehamaha 
3d,  King,  and  Kekanluahi,  premier  thereof,  unto  me, 
the  right  honorable  Lord  George  Paulet,  command- 
ing H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort,  on  the  part  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  subject  to  arrangements  which  may  have 
been  or  shall  be  made  in  Great  Britain  with  the  go- 
vernment of  her  Britannic  majesty,  I do  hereby  pro- 
claim— 

First.  That  the  British  flag  shall  be  hoisted  on  all 
the  islands  of  the  group;  and  the  natives  thereof 
shall  enjoy  the  protection  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects. 

Second.  That  the  government  thereof  shall  beex- 
cuted,  until  the  receipt  of  the  communication  from 
Great  Britain,  in  the  following  manner,  namely:  By 
the  native  king  and  chiefs  and  the  officers  employed 
by  them,  so  far  as  regards  the  native  population;  and 
by  a commission,  consisting  of  Kamehameha  3d,  or 
a deputy  appointed  by  him,  the  right  honorable  Lord 
George  Faulet,  Duncan  Forbes  Mackay,  esq.,  and 
Lt.  Frere,  R.  N.,  in  all  that  concerns  relations  with 
other  powers,  save  and  except  the  negotiations  with 
the  British  government  and  the  arrangements  among 
foreigners,  other  than  natives  of  the  Archipelago  re- 
sidents upon  these  islands. 

Third.  That  the  laws  at  present  existing,  or  which 
may  be  made  at  the  ensuing  council  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  (after  being  communicated  to  the  commis- 
sion,) shall  be  in  lull  force,  so  far  as  natives  are 
concerned;  and  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  by  the  commission  in  matters  be- 
tween foreigners  resident  on  these  islands. 

Fourth.  In  all  that  relates  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  the  present  officers  shall  be  continued  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  native  king  and  chiefs,  their  sala- 
ries for  the  present  year  being  also  determined  by 
them,  and  the  archives  of  the  government  remain- 
ing in  their  hands.  The  accounts  are,  however,  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  the  commission  heretofore  nam- 
ed. The  government  vessels  shall  be,  in  like  man- 
ner, subject  to  their  employment,  if  required  for  her 
Britannic  majesty’s  service. 

Fifth.  That  no  sales,  leases,  or  transfers  of  land 
shall  take  place  by  the  action  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid,  nor  from  natives  to  foreigners, 
during  the  peripd  intervening  Detween  the  24th  of 
this  month  and  the  receipt  of  the  notification  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  arrangements  made  there;  they 
shall  not  be  valid  nor  shall  they  receive  the  signature 
of  the  king  and  premier. 

Sixth.  All  the  existing  bona  fide  engagements  of 
the  native  king  and  premier  shall  be  executed  and 
performed  as  if  this  cession  had  never  been  made. 

Given  under  my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-three,  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sand- 
wich Islands.  GEORGE  PAULET, 

Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carysfort. 

Signed  in  presence  of 

J.  P.  Judd,  Rec.  and  Int.  to  the  government. 

Alex.  Simpson,  H.  B.  M.  acting  consul. 


TRADE  WITH  BREMEN-TOBACCO,  &c. 


Bremen,  March  29,  1843. 
To  the  editors  of  the  Enquirer : 

In  1824,  the  importations  of  tobacco  into  Bremen 
from  the  United  States,  were  10,196  hhds. — 5,925 
Maryland;  770  Virginia,  and  3,491  Kentucky.  Stock 
on  hand  1st  January,  1825,  3,700  hhds. 

In  1829,  the  importations  were  17,479  hhds. — 
11,887  Maryland;  2,101  Virginia,  and  3,491  Ken- 
tucky. Stock  on  hand  1st  January,  1830,  4,450  hhds. 

In  1835,  the  importations  were  26,401  hhds. — 22,- 
503  Maryland  and  Ohio;  1446  Virginia;  and  2,452 
Kentucky.  Stock  on  hand  1st  January,  1836,  9,910 
hogsheads. 

In  1842,  the  importations  were  41,108  hhds. — 
20,821  Maryland  and  Ohio;  6,729  Virginia;  and  6,407 
Kentucky.  Stock  on  hand  1st  January,  1843,  7,085 
hhds.  lt  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  Ken- 
tucky embraces  all  tobacco  shipped  from  New  Or- 
leans. 

You  will  perceive,  that  the  receipts  have  been 
more  than  doubled  within,  the  last  twelve  years,  of 
all  descriptions,  (while  Virginia  has  been  trebled.) 
They  have  been  augmented,  since  1835,  14,707  hhds. 
with  a stock  of  2,378  hhds.  less  on  hand  on  the  1st 
January,  1843,  than  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836. 

This  astonishing  increase  in  the  trade  of  an  arti- 
cle, which  must  be  regarded  more  as  a luxury,  than 
as  a necessary  of  life,  is  almost  wholly  attributable  to 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  merchants  of  Bre- 
men. Auout  one-half  of  the  quantity  received  here 
is  ie-ihipped  to  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 


Russia,  after  being  carefully  assorted,  so  that  every 
hogshead  is,  in  all  respects,  suited  to  the  market  for 
which  it  is  destined,  and  a great  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder to  Prussia,  and  to  the  interior  of  Germany. 
You  will  see  the  merchant,  late  and  early,  surround- 
ed by  his  laborers,  whom  he  procures  for  a few 
groats  per  diem,  rigidly  inspecting  every  leaf,  to  see 
that  it  is  thrown  into  the  proper  parcel.  A solitary 
hogshead  not  unfrequently  contains,  as  it  arrives 
from  the  United  States,  a variety  of  shades,  which, 
without  undergoing  this  examination  and  repacking, 
would  be  of  but  little  value  when  placed  in  the  re- 
tailer’s hands  in  Sweden,  or  elsewhere,  after  the 
high  duties  which  are  levied  upon  it  have  been  paid. 
But  by  being  made  to  suit  the  trade  of  a particular 
place,  so  that  every  pound  is  consumed,  the  duty  is 
less  perceptible,  and  consequently  the  demand  in- 
creased. 

The  advantage  that  Bremen  has  over  other  places 
on  the  German  and  Baltic  seas,  Hamburg  and  Lu- 
bec  excepted,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of 
business,  is  its  independence  as  a republic,  and  its 
commercial  policy  in  permitting  all  articles  to  enter 
its  jiorts  free,  or  at  a charge  so  moderate  as  to  be  al- 
most imperceptible.  But  for  this,  and  her  indefati- 
gable industry,  instead  of  being  the  great  tobacco 
market  of  the  world,  she  would  dwindle  into  com- 
mercial insignificance.  I believe,  that  by  the  sys- 
tem adopted  here,  notwithstanding  we  are  met  by 
such  tariff's  all  around,  an  increased  demand  will  still 
continue  for  our  tobacco;  and  that  by  sound  treaty 
regulations  with  Prussia  and  Austria,  the  cultivation 
of  it  may  hereafter  be  made,  as  in  times  gone  by,  as 
profitable  to  our  agriculturists,  as  any  article  pro- 
duced from  the  soil.  There  is  no  abatement  in  the 
inclination  of  the  Europeans  to  enjoy  it,  when  plac- 
ed within  the  scope  of  their  means  for  obtaining  it; 
and  double  the  quantity  would  be  consumed,  if  po- 
verty did  not  prevent  its  use.  Give  the  peasant  a 
well  filled  pipe,  and  you  at  once  place  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  highest  of  all  earthly  enjoyments.  If 
the  price  is  high,  he  puffs  it  slowly  and  with  great 
care;  but  if  low,  with  more  rapidity  than  the  escape 
of  steam  from  the  pipe  of  a locomotive  engine. 

It  is  estimated  from  a statement  made  out  for  me 
that  one  million  and  a half  of  cigars  are  manufactured 
daily,  or  nearly  five  hundred  millions  annually.  The 
population  is  50,000,  and  I have  ascertained  that 
30,000  cigars  are  smoked  one  day  with  another 
throughout  the  year!! — to  say  nothing  of  the  pipes 
that  are  in  requisition.  I have  not  met  with  an  in- 
dividual who  chews,  and  but  very  few  take  snuff. — 
Upwards  of  3 000  persons  find  constant  employment 
in  the  cigar  manufactories.  These  establishments 
are  conducted  with  so  much  economy,  that  the  arti- 
cle, notwithstanding  the  high  duty  in  Prussia,  forces 
its  way. into  all  her  markets;  as  well  as  to  almost 
every  other  part  of  the  continent. 

The  receipts  of  cotton  from  the  U.  S.  at  Bremen, 
though  small,  compared  with  most  European  ports, 
were  larger  last  year  than  usual,  and  the  trade  is 
evidently  on  the  increase,  as  factories  have  been  and 
are  erecting  in  the  interior;  but  it  can  never  become 
very  considerable,  so  long  as  English  twist  is  admit- 
ted free  from  duty.  The  imports  in  1842  were 
12,247  bags. 

Carolina  rice  is  an  article  in  which  the  transac- 
tions here  are  large,  and  but  for  the  duties  which 
meet  it  in  the  region  of  country  for  which  Bremen 
is  the  depot,  they  might  be  doubled,  possibly  quad- 
rupled. The  German  has  as  much  fondness  for  rice 
as  the  Italian  has  for  maccaroni.  Indeed,  he  would 
require  but  little  else  for  a sustenance  than  rice  and 
cigars.  The  importations  last  year  were  7,000  tierces 
Carolina,  and  3,000  bags  India. 

Several  parts  of  cargoes  of  flour  arrived  here  from 
the  United  states  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  which  were  disposed  of  without  loss  to 
the  importer,  but  the  advance  in  freights  at  New  Or- 
leans prevented  further  arrivals.  The  article  is  sold 
here  by  the  100  lbs.,  instead  of  barrels,  and  if  it  was 
put  up  in  this  way,  small  shipments  would,  when 
prices  are  low  in  Richmond,  always  pay.  Even 
western  flour  is  much  better  than  German,  and  is 
invariably  taken  by  the  bakers  in  preference.  Yet, 
in  1836,  we  imported  German  wheat,  not  so  good  as 
ours,  which  commanded  $2,25  cents  per  bushel! 
The  exports  from  this  place,  Hamburg,  and  the  ports 
on  the  Baltic,  to  the  United  States,  during  the  fall  of 
that  ever  memorable  year,  and  the  spring  following, 
amounted  to  about  $4,000,000. 

The  shipping  of  Bremen  is  now  supplied,  to  a very 
large  extent,  with  our  pork  and  beef.  About  200 
vessels  are  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  con- 
sumption from  this  source  in  the  course  of  a twelve 
month  amounts  to  a heavy  sum.  This  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  low  prices,  which  are  accomplishing  won- 
derful results  for  the  United  States.  In  the  spring 
of  1839,  mess  pork  was  sold  in  New  York  at  $26 
per  bbl.  At  this  time  it  will  not  command  more,  I 


imagine,  than  $8) — yet,  at  the  former  period  ex- 
change on  England  was  at  109,  and  I am  persuaded 
that  at  present,  it  will  not  rate  above  105j.  From 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  our  commerce 
extends,  the  precious  metah  are  flowing  into  our 
country,  and  this  has  been  occasioned  by  sound  eco- 
nomy, growing  out  of  the  low  prices  of  our  produce. 
England  is  frightened — France  is  frightened — Ger- 
many is  frightened,  at  the  continued  shipments  of 
gold  and  silver.  An  old  merchant,  one  who  has  been 
in  business  for  60  years,  remarked  to  me  a few  days 
since.  “We  shall  be  utterly  ruined  in  Europe,  if 
you  make  any  more  such  crops  in  America,  as  last 
year’s,  unless  your  importations  are  increased.  You 
are  draining  the  whole  world  of  its  money.”  Every 
ship  which  leaves  this  port  for  the  U.  States,  takes 
with  it  more  or  less  gold.  Most  of  the  tobacco  and 
other  slaples  which  are  brought  to  this  market,  are 
on  Bremen  account;  while  the  exports  of  merchan- 
dise are  to  a limited  extent;  and  as  exchange  is  so 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  U.  States,  there  is  no  al- 
ternative but  to  transmit  gold. 

Our  country  never  so  fully  developed  its  wonder- 
ful resources  as  it  did  last  year.  It  has  shown  what 
it  is  capable  of  doing,  with  proper  exertion;  and  all 
nations  with  which  it  has  any  commerce  stand  ama- 
zed at  the  result!  They  cannot  believe  otherwise, 
however,  than  that  it  was  accidental — that  such  an 
event  is  not  likely  to  occur  again.  In  this  they  are 
utterly  deceived.  As  I stated  in  a former  letter,  we 
have  no  crop  failures  in  America.  Our  climate  and 
soil  are  too  diversified — our  territory  too  widely  ex- 
panded, for  such  misfortunes  to  befall  us.  If  the  sun 
shines  less  brightly  one  year  than  another,  east  of 
the  Alleghanies,  his  golden  rays  descend  the  more 
genially  on  the  valley  of  the  great  west.  The  farmer 
who  sows,  and  cultivates  faithfully,  is  almost  certain 
to  harvest. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  the  Weser  last 
year,  was  1,737.  Of  these,  146  came  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  all  freighted  with  agricultural  products. 
Bremen  may  be  considered  as  the  European  factor 
for  our  tobacco  interests;  and  its  citizens  feel  as 
much  solicitude  for  our  national  prosperity,  as  if  they 
were  located  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  owed  allegiance 
to  our  government.  They  are  truly  American;  and 
are  kindred  spirits  in  the  great  cause  of  human  li- 
berty. Washington’s  birth  day,  and  the  fourth  of 
July  never  passed  unobserved.  How  very  gratify- 
ing to  one,  who  loves  his  country,  to  meet  with  a 
community  of  this  description  in  the  centre  of  the  old 
world ! There  are  no  abolitionists  here:  no  false 
philanthropists. 

The  citizens  of  Bremen  own  American  state  secu- 
lities  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars— more,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  are 
owned  in  any  city  of  Europe.  Investments,  too, 
were  made  to  a great  extent  in  the  bonds  of  states 
which  have  failed  to  meet  their  interest,  and  hence 
much  pecuniary  distress  has  been  occasioned  by  the 
inability  of  the  delinquent  commonwealths  to  com- 
ply with  their  obligations.  It  is  no  pleasing  specta- 
cle, to  see  an  honest  German,  who  by  frugality  and 
years  of  industry,  had  amassed  a few  thousand  dol- 
lars, cutoff  from  a means  of  support  which  he  be- 
lieved was  beyond  contingency.  There  are  many 
here  in  this  condition,  by  having  placed  implicit  con- 
fidence in  Pennsylvania  stocks.  Relying  upon  the 
semi-annual  interest  lor  bread  and  meat,  many  of 
them  are  left  almost  destitute. 

It  is  a mistaken  belief,  that  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  that  stocks  are  held  on  this  side  by  the  rich. 
They  belong  to  persons  generally,  whose  necessities, 
compel  them  to  have  interest  on  the  limited  sums 
they  own.  It  is,  therefore,  not  merely  as  a matter  of 
good  faith,  that  the  states  should  observe  their  en- 
gagements, but  a matter  of  pure  philanthropy.  Their 
character  for  inflexible  integrity,  obtained  for  them, 
every  groat  that  individuals  could  command;  and. 
therefore,  it  is  doubly  imperative  that  they  shouli 
speedily  make  provision  for  the  interest.  Old  Vir- 
ginia, God  bless  her!  always  foremost  in  whatever  it 
just  and  honorable,  has  led  off  most  gloriously  with, 
regard  to  taxation.  Her  noble  example  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  a salutary  influence  over  all  the  default- 
ing stales: 

Money  is  very  abundant  here.  The  rate  of  inte- 
rest if  from  2|  to  3 per  cent,  per  annum,  according 
to  the  security  offered.  The  active  capital  of  Bre- 
men is  estimated  at  $50,000,000.  There  is  no  bank 
either  of  discount  or  deposite.  All  financial  trans- 
actions are  negotiated  through  brokers,  who  are  re- 
quired by  law,  to  take  an  oath  to  do  no  business  on 
their  own  account. 

The  merchants  of  Bremen  are  devoted  to  business, 
and  understand  the  trade  in  which  they  are  engaged 
thoroughly.  In  the  counting-house  they  think  of 
nothifig  but  profits.  But  in  the  social  relations  of 
life,  they  are  sincere  in  their  friendships  and  gene- 
rous in  their  hospitalities.  Yours,  truly. 
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A revolutionary  offioer.  Gen.  Gideon  Foster , a re- 
sident of  Danvers,  now  95  years  old,  and  who  com- 
manded “the  Danvers  minule  men,”  at  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, designs  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument,  on  the  17th  instant. 
He  is  represented  as  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  bids 
fair  to  five  many  years  longer. 

The  Biible.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  lately  took  place  in  Exeter  Hall, 
Lord  Baxley  in  the  chair.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
year  from  all  sources  were  £92,476  2s.  8d.;  total  num- 
ber of  Bibles  and  Testaments  issued,  982,060,  and  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  in  1804,  they  amount  to 
15,020,984. 

Cotton  market.  London , May  18 th.  Prices  have 
improved  since  the  previous  steamer  left,  about  l-8d.  per 
lb.  Consumers  buy  moderately.  Speculators  bought 
freely,  under  an  apprehension  of  a short  crop  for  some 
days,  but  that  idea  has  subsided,  and  heavy  shipments 
from  America  are  now  anticipated.  Sales  average  over 
6,000  bales  a day.  Last  week  41,220  bales  were  sold,  of 
which  12,000  were  on  speculation,  and  3,000  for  export. 

Havre,  May  17.  The  sudden  activity  in  cotton,  occa 
sioned  by  the  report  of  a short  crop,  has  subsided  as 
suddenly.  The  sales  amounted  to  9 917  bales;  supplies 
received  3,852  bales,  of  whicit  2,863  were  from  the  U. 
States.  Stock  on  hand  13th  May,  142,370  bales,  of 
which  135,191  are  from  the  U.  States.  Prices,  f.  50  50  to 
f.  89  for  N.  Orleans;  f.  52  to  f.  68  for  Mobile;  and  f.  53  to 
f.  56  for  Upland.  The  whole  duty  paid. 

Charleston , S.  C.  June  6.  The  news  from  England 
by  the  Acadia  made  quite  a stir  yesterday  in  the  cotton 
market.  Sales  of  2,400  bales  were  effected  at  5 to  j ct. 
advance.  Rates  5j  to  5 1-8. 

^ Mobile , 31st  May.  Active  business  for  cotton  is  draw- 
ing to  a close.  The  arrivals  this  week  were  5,370  bales; 
cleared  13,006  bales;  stock  on  hand  31,644  bales.  Prices, 
ordinary,  (Liverpool  classification)  5 3-4;  middling  6j  a 
6j;  middling  fair  7 a 7j;  fair  7 3-4  a8|. 

The  crops.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  public 
papers  whicli  reach  us  from  every  section  of  this  union, 
the  present  prospect  for  a full  average  harvest  of  small 
grain — a heavy  crop  of  hay — and  an  immense  yield  of 
fruit,  is  general  throughout  the  land. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  in  New  York,  109:  of 
which  13  were  under  one  year  of  age,  24  were  natives 
of  Ireland  and  7 of  German)  ; 12  were  colored  persons; 
27  died  of  consumption. 

In  Baltimore,  40,  of  which  11  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  8 were  free  colored,  and  4 slaves;  9 died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Earthqtjakf-  A heavy  shock  was  experienced  on 
the  14th  May,  at  Port  au  Platt,  W.  I. 

Elections.  One  more  attempt  was  made  on  the  4th 
inst.  to  elect  representatives  from  four  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  ot  Massachusetts.  In  the  2d  district, 
Mr.  King,  the  whig  candidate,  is  elected,  having  gained 
1,433  votes  since  the  April  voting.  The  vote  stands — 
King  3,673;  Stickney,  (V.  B.)  2,809;  all  others  774;  ma- 
jority for  King  over  all,  90.  The  returns  from  the  other 
three  districts  are  not  yet  complete.  So  far  as  received, 
in  the  3d  district  Abbott,  (whig)  has  a gain  of  496  since 
Aprti,  but  wants  777  of  a majority  over  all.  In  the  6th 
district,  Baker,  (whig)  has  a gain  of  210  since  April,  but 
so  far  as  received  fails  of  a majority  over  all,  487  votes. 
In  the  7th  district  so  far  as  received,  Rockwell,  (whig) 
1,345;  Bishop,  (V.  B ) 1,002;  all  others  213,  whig  gain 
since  April  1U2;  Rockwell  wanted  28  votes  of  a majori- 
ty over  all  at  the  April  election. 

Electric  magnetic  telegraph.  Frofessor  Morse 
has  obtained  permission  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
Road  company,  to  use  their  tract  from  Washington  to 
Baltimore,  for  his  apparatus,  and  he  designs  to  have  one 
Station  in  each  city,  from  which  intcllegence  may  be 
communicated  to  the  other  inst,  ntaneously.  If  success- 
ful, this  will  he  but  the  first  link  in  an  endless  chain. 

Emigrants.  A train  of  seventeen  cars  filled  up  with 
emigrants,  numbering  between  two  and  three  hundred, 
arrived  in  Rochester  on  the  2d  inst.,  from  the  east,  and 
proceeded  on  their  way  to  Michigan  and  Wiskonsin. 

Exchanges-  At  New  York,  bills  on  London  108  a 
108);  on  France  5f.  32|;  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more { a j;  Virginia  U;  Ohio  and  Indiana  4;  Michigan 
and  Wiskonsin  6;  N.  Carolina  2;  S.  Carolina  1 j. 

Free  trade — and  Reciprocity . During  the  year  1841. 
Importations  into  the  U-  States  amounted  to  ©127,945,- 
000.  l'he  duties  derived  therefrom  amounted  to  ©14,- 
487,000 — or  11|  per  cent,  on  an  average  of  the  whole. 

Our  exports  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
$91,006,000,  upon  which  the  foreign  powers  which  re- 
ceived them,  levied  duties  to  the  amount  of  $113,500,- 
OUO— or  an  average  of  124  per  cent!!  Here^the  Free 
Trade  and  Reciprocity,  of  which  we  hear  so*much — is 
put  down  in  absolute  results — obstinate  figures,  which 
no  man  can  gainsay.  Was  it  not  time  to  enact  an 
American  tariff? 

The  pirate  of  the  Isle  of  Pines.  We  find  in  the 
New  Orleans  Tropic,  an  article  in  relation  to  the  pirati- 
cal vessel  seen  so  often  of  late  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  that  gives  additional  weight  to  the  opinion 
already  very  general,  that  this  vessel  is  the  Texan  war 
schooner  San  Antonio.  Capt.  Seeger,  her  commander, 


who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Tropic  as  a brave  officer  and  an 
irreproachable  gentleman,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  his  re- 
lations, fallen  a victim  to  a preconcerted  plan  of  mutiny. 
Circumstances,  it  appears,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
brother  of  Capt.  Seeger’s,  just  previous  to  the  sailing  of 
the  vessel  from  Galveston,  which  induced  him  to  warn 
his  brother  against  certain  men  on  board,  who  were  in 
his  opinion,  capable  of  any  atrocity,  and  who  held  offi- 
ces of  considerable  importance.  What  those  circum- 
stances are  it  is  not  stated:  but  the  belief  of  Mr.  Seeger 
is,  that  the  crew,  led  on  by  two  or  three  officers!  muti- 
nied, murdered  the  captain  and  all  who  could  not  be 
made  useful,  (the  programme  exactly  of  the  intended- 
mutiny  on  board  the  Somers),  and  then  entered  upon  a ca- 
reer of  rapine  and  murder.  The  opinion  is  universal  in 
New  Orleans  that  the  San  Antonio  is  still  afloat;  and 
the  Tropic  adds  further,  that  just  before  the  departure 
of  Commodore  Moore’s  spuadron  from  the  port,  intelli- 
gence was  received  that  two  seamen,  known  to  have 
sailed  from  Galveston  in  the  San  Antonio,  were  in  New 
Orleans;  and  that  one  of  them  incautiously  declared 
that  the  San  Antonio  was  in  good  hands,  and  could  be 
heard  of  on  application  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  Search 
was  made  for  these  men  by  the  Texian  officers,  but  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Liberia.  Files  of  the  Monrovia  Luminary,  to’the  3d 
February  are  received.  The  colony  was  in  a flourish- 
ing condition. 

The  Norfolk  (Va.)  Herald,  says:  The  barque  Renown 
arrived  here  from  New  Orleans,  has  brought  75  emi- 
grants for  Liberia,  with  which  she  will  proceed  after 
wailing  a reasonable  time  for  others  to  embark  at  thin 
port.  The  emigrants  from  Louisiana  are  all  emancipat- 
ed slaves,  mostly  young  persons,  and  an  uncommon 
proportion  of  them  young  children.  The  adults  are  ge- 
nerally hale  and  athletic,  and  apparently  as  willing  as 
they  are  able  to  tug  for  a subsistence  from  the  bosom  of 
their  mother  earth  by  hard  labor.  We  saw  in  the  crowd 
a few  elders,  of  patriarchal  mein,  whose  experience  and 
counsel  will  doubtless  be  serviceable  to  their  young  com- 
panions. 

Monuments.  The  height  of  the  cross  on  St.  Pe-  Ft. 


ters’  church,  at  Rome,  ....  540 

Cross  on  St.  Paul’s,  London,  , . 360 

Pantheon,  at  Paris,  ....  355 

Bunker’s  Hill  Monument,  Boston,  . . 220 

The  Monument,  London,  . . . 202 

The  Washington  Monument,  Baltimore,  . 165 

The  Place  Vendome,  Paris,  . . . 140 

Trajan’s  Pillar,  Rome,  . . . 140 

Pompey’s  Pillar,  Alexandria,  . . . 120 


Money.  Notes  of  merchants  of  good  repute  are  rea- 
dily cashed  in  New  York,  at  per  cent,  per  ann.  A 
loan  secured  by  U.  S.  six  per  cents,  for  ©50,000,  was  made 
on  the  3d  inst.  at  2 j per  cent,  to  run  for  six  months, — so 
says  the  New  Yorker. 

The  New  York  Enquirer,  says:  “The  amount  of  un- 
current  notes  offered  to  brokers  is  unusually  small.  The 
banks  are  overrun  with  specie,  for  which  there  is  no 
demand.  Deposites  are  much  larger  than  usual.  Com- 
mercial paper  scarce,  and  in  demand;  offers  at  bank  un- 
usually small;  loans  and  discounts  readily  effected  at 
to  5 per  cent,  per  annum.” 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  commander  Bu- 
chanan, sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  24th  ultimo,  on  a 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  Lieut.  West,  is  announced  at 
Savannah,  from  Norfolk,  on  Saturday  last. 

Orange  wine-  It  is  stated  that  wine  equal  to  and  re- 
sembling that  of  Maderia,  has  been  recently  made  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  of  the  juice  of  the  orange,  by  the 
same  process  that  the  wine  is  made  from  the  grape.  It 
is  said  to  he  delicious.  Neither  alcohol  nor  water  is 
admixed. 

P.ail  road  item.  Trains  commenced  running  from 
Paris  to  Rouen,  on  the  10th  May,  a distance  of  360,000 
metres,  or  85  miles — time  44  hours;  fare,  for  1st  class 
passengers  ©2.66,  or  a fraction  over  3 cents  per  mile;  2 
cents  for  2d  class  do.  The  fare  from  Rouen  to  Havre, 
by  steamboat,  distance  by  water  70  miles,  ©1,90 — total 
from  Paris  to  Havre,  $4,56. 

Repeal  meeting.  A meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union  of  Ireland  with  England,  took  place 
at  New  York  on  the  5th  inst.  at  which  Moses  G.  Leon- 
ard, a member  of  congress,  presided.  It  is  represented 
to  have  been  an  immense  meeting  of  upwards  of  18,000 
persons.  Over  ©1,000  was  colleoted  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

Runaway  slaves.  Twenty  runaway  slaves  passed 
through  Cleveland  the  week  before  last,  on  their  way  to 
Canada.  Fifteen  were  from  one  plantation  in  Virginia. 
Their  master  soon  after  arrived,  offering  ©1,200  for  their 
apprehension,  but  he  arrived  just  three  days  too  late. 

Salt.  Onondaga  salt,  (says  the  Tribune)  can  now 
be  delivered  in  New  York  for  twenty-five  cents  the  bush- 
el of  56  pounds.  O the  wicked  tariff! 

Stocks.  The  stock  market  is  to  the  man  of  business 
what  the  pulse  is  to  the  physician.  The  predictions 
vv'hich  we  adventured  some  months  since,  in  relation  to 
the  value  of  state  stocks,  as  well  as  of  United  States 
stocks, — are  being  verified  more  rapidly  than  we  had 
even  anticipated,  proving  our  assertion,  that  the  prices  of 
those  stocks  had  been  by  design,  depressed  far  below 
their  real  value,  even  "under  then  existing  circumstances. 
Uniled  Stales  stock,  which  just  before  the  passage  of 


the  American  tariff  bill,  was  hawked  about  amongst  th 
brokers  of  Europe  without  obtaining  a solitary  bid, 
quickly  felt  the  impulse  of  the  tariff,  and  United  States 
six  per  cents  now  readily  command  114  in  the  N.  York 
market!  This  was  the  first  of  our  stocks  to  rally  of 
course,  but  others  soon  followed.  New  York  state  stocks 
were  bounding  upward,  but  were  suddenly  checked  by 
the  repudiating  tone  of  the  secretary  of  that  common- 
wealth, in  his  communication  to  the  legislature,  which 
operated  as  a severe  damper.  Nearly  all  the  state  stocks 
have  since  successively  improved  in  price.  That  of 
Ohio,  two  weeks  since  took  a rapid  rise,  and  are  now 
selling  at  97§.  This  week  we  have  agreeable  accounts, 
which  certainly  we  had  at  this  moment  no  expectation 
of  meeting  with,  from  Illinois — which  was  suppossed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  seriously  embarrassed  of  all  the  states. 
Illinois  bonds  are  now  quoted  at  33;  Indiana  bonds  34ij 
Kentucky  sixes  98|;  N.  York  5 j’s  103,  4t’s  90^;  Penn- 
sylvania 5’s  46;  U.  States  Bank  shares  6a6j.  The  cir- 
culars of  the  Barings  & Co.  London,  of  May  18,  says, 
holders  of  American  stocks  are  firmer,  but  no  increased 
demand. 

The  New  York  Courier  of  the  7th  instant,  says:— 
“The  spirit  of  stock  speculation,  is  greater  now  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years — and  the  large  sales  both  for 
cash  and  on  time,  exhibit  not  only  the  abundance  of 
money,  but  the  increasing  confidence  of  the  public.’’ 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  says: — “The 
commissioners  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  charged  with  pro- 
curing subscriptions  to  the  new  loan  for  the  completion 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  having  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  assent  of  more  than  two-thirds  in  interest 
ot  the  holders  of  canal  bonds  on  this  side  the  water  to 
the  new  project,  which  has  every  appearance  of  efficien- 
cy for  the  object  of  its  creation,  left  the  city  yesterday 
for  Boston,  to  embark  for  England  in  the  mail  steamer 
which  leaves  there  to-morrow.  If  they  should  succeed 
in  inducing  the  foreign  bond-holders  to  subscribe,  and 
the  new  canal  law  goes  into  effect,  the  following  will  be  the 
condition  of  the  state  debt  of  Illinois,  as  represented  in 
a circular  recently  published  under  their  signature: 

By  settlement  with  the  banks,  the  debt  was 
reduced  - $3,100,000 

By  sale  of  internal  improvement  property, 
debt  reduced  - 1,720,000 

By  settlement  with  MacAliister  and  Steb- 
bins,  debt  reduced  ...  600,000 

By  the  provisions  of  the  canal  law,  the  debt 
would  be  reduced  - - - 5,000,000 


Total  - ©10,420,000 

This  deducted  from  ©14,497,471  94,  the  original  a- 
mount  of  the  state  debt,  leaves  but  ©4,077,471  94,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  and  ultimately,  the  principal,  can  be 
paid  with  suitable  effort  by  a state  possessing  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  Illinois.  An  opinion  of  Chancellor 
Kent  is  published,  confirming  the  legality  of  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  to  be  entered  into  with  the  bond-holders 
by  the  new  canal  law.’’ 

The  quadrant.  The  British  have  several  times 
attempted  to  rob  our  countryman  of  the  merit  of  this 
invention,  and  it  is  right  that  his  claim  should  be  vindi- 
cated. The  Mercantile  Library  company  of  Philadel- 
phia have  placed  an  elegant  and  appropriate  mo- 
nument over  the  remains  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  at 
Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Dr. 
Franklin  once  said— “Among  the  first  members  of  our 
junto,  was  Thomas  Godfrey,  a self-taught  mathemati- 
cian, great  in  his  way,  and  afterwards  inventor  of  Had- 
ley's quadrant.” 

The  3t.  Lawrence  Canal,  is  found  to  be  so  defective 
that  it  cannot  be  opened  this  season  for  large  vessels. 
As  soon  as  the  water  is  admitied  over  three  feet,  the  em- 
bankments give  way. 

Three  iron  war  steamers,  and  their  engines,  are  be- 
ing built  at  Pittsburg,  of  the  best  materials  and  work- 
manship. Two  are  intended  for  Revenue  Cutters,  one 
for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  for  Lake  Ontario. 
The  third,  a beautiful  craft  as  she  stands  on  the  stocks, 
w ill  he  ready  in  two  or  three  weeks  to  be  taken  to  pieces 
and  transported  to  her  destined  element  at  Erie.  She  is 
designed  for  the  upper  lakes. 

The  temperance  reform.  The  lieutenant  governor  of 
the  Island  of  Bermuda,  in  his  late  message  to  the  legis- 
lature. says:  “We  are  experiencing  within  the  islandslhe 
benefits  of  sober  habits,  founded  on  a conviction  of  their 
lasting  advantage;  vve  witness  an  increasing  spirit  of 
industry,  we  have  but  very  little  crime,  and  we  have  the 
blessing  of  ample  employment  for  all  the  people.” 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  of  treasury  notes  out- 
standing on  the  first  inst.  was  ©11,607,085  73. 

The  three  persons  John  M,  Breedlove,  Joseph  W. 
Jewell,  and  Sawyer  Reines,  arrested  in  Washington,  and 
charged  with  the  robbery  of  the  treasury  notes  from  the 
custom-house  in  New  Orleans,  reached  that  city  on  the 
26th  ult.  in  custody,  and  were  committed  for  examina- 
tion. 

The  N.  Y.  Lonpon,  packets  have  reduced  their  price 
for  passage  to  75  dollars,  being  only  half  the  price  charg- 
ed two  years  ago. 

The  Scientific  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Fremont,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  pleasure  party  under 
the  lead  of  Sir  Wm,  D.  Stewart,  of  Scotland,  were  ex- 
pected to  leave  Westport,  Missouri,  where  they  had  en- 
camped, on  (lie  27th  ult. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Politics  and  Criticism.  In  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Hume’s  motion  for  a vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, Lord  Stanley,  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, said: 

“No  treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  two  na- 
tions whose  interest  it  was  more  to  maintain  harmo- 
ny with  each  other,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  mutual- 
ly suicidal,  if — ” 

Here  the  noble  lord  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Macauly, 
the  celebrated  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  exclaiming  a sig- 
nificant tone  which  excited  the  attention  of  the  house, 
and  produced  much  laughter,  ‘‘mutually  suicidal!" 

Lord  Stanley  showed  considerable  adroitness  in 
getting  rid  of  the  difficulty.  In  a somewhat  contempt- 
uous tone  he  coolly  remarked: 

“The  right  honorable  gentleman  is  a great  critic! 
(Ironical  cheering.)  Perhaps  the  expression  is  incor- 
rect— but  it  is  not  the  less  true;  for  if  a war  were  to 
arise  between  England  and  the  United  States,  not  a 
blow  could  be  struck  by  one  against  the  other  which 
would  not  recoil,  and  inflict  as  great  injury  upon  the 
country  that  gave  the  blow,  as  on  that  which  receiv- 
ed it.  I therefore  do  not  think  the  expression  is  sub- 
ject to  the  hypocritical  jeers  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman.” 

Deplorable  state  of  the  Iron  Trade.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  iron 
trade  of  South  Staffordshire  is  depressed,  by  the  fact, 
that  out  of  111  blast  furnaces  52  are  blown  out, 
and  are  wholly  unproductive  either  of  labor  or  in- 
terest on  the  large  capital  expended  in  their  erec- 
tion. Some  have  been  out  more  atfa  some  less  than 
a year,  on  an  average  the  whole  number  has  been 
out  at  least  that  period,  and  as  they  would  each  pro- 
duce full  80  tons  of  iron  per  week,  the  quantity  with- 
drawn from  the  market  is,  at  the  lowest  calculation, 
220,480  tons,  and  yet,  with  this  immense  reduction 
in  the  make,  the  market  is  still  overstocked,  prices 
are  receding,  wages  are  being  still  further  reduced, 
and  the  capital  necessary  to  the  advantageous  carry- 
ing on  the  operations  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  is  being  irrecoverably  lost;  while  the  sufferings 
of  those  usually  employed  at  the  iron  works,  and  in 
manufacturing  the  article  into  chains,  nails,  traces, 
See.  are,  from  want  of  employ,  on  the  increase. 

[English  paper,  May  10. 
GERMANY. 

Of  the  two  thousand  houses  destroyed  at  Hamburg 
by  the  conflagration  of  May,  1842,  500  have  already 
been  rebuilt,  the  whole  upon  a beautiful  plan,  bor- 
dering upon  enlarged  streets,  and  possessing  interior 
arrangem  nts  of  iiie  most  convenient  description. — 
The  senate,  with  the  assent  of  the  assembly  of  bur- 
gesses, has  concluded  a contract  for  lighting  the  whole 
city  with  gas,  with  a French  company,  to  whom  pre- 
ference was  given  over  their  numerous  English  and 
German  competitors. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  archduke  Charles.  This  illustrious  prince, 
celebrated  for  ablef  generalship  in  his  campaigns 
against  Napoleon,  still  lives  in  high  honor  and  esti- 
mation at  the  Austrian  court.  At  the  festival  given 
by  Mr.  Jenifer,  at  Vienna,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
in  honor  of  Washington’s  birth  day,  the  Archduke 
Charles  was  present,  and  signified  his  high  respect 
for  the  name  of  Washington  in  a marked  manner. — 
Our  minister,  Mr.  Jenifer,  gratified  at  the  admiration 
then  and  on  subsequent  occasions  expressed  by  the 
archduke  of  the  character  of  the  American  hero, 
presented  to  the  prince  a copy  of  the  “Life  of  Wash- 
ington.” A letter  from  Vienna  to  a gentleman  in 
this  city  gives  the  following  passage  from  the  reply 
of  the  archduke  in  acknowledgement  of  the  present. 
"His  name  (Washington’s)  recalls  events  too  memo- 
Vol.  XIV— Sio.  16. 


rable  and  attaches  itself  too  essentially  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  country,  of  which  he  was  the  founder, 
the  hero,  and  support,  that  the  history  of  his  time 
should  not  pass  to  posterity,  with  the  lustre  of  his 
civic  and  military  services.”  Balt.  Amer. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

The  Madisonian  says: — “During  the  absence  of  the 
secrerary  of  war,  who  left  here  on  the  8th  inst.  the 
President  has  appointed  Samuel  Humes  Porter,  esq. 
to  be  the  acting  secretary  of  the  department  of  war. 

Mr.  James  Selden  (and  not  Mr.  Crump  as  report- 
ed) has  been  appointed  naval  storekeeper,  vice  Carey 
Selden,  deceased. 

DIPLOMATIC.  Gen.  William  S.  Murphy,  of 
Ohio,  United  States  Charge  des  Affairs  to  Texas,  ar- 
rived in  New  Orleans  on  the  21th  ult.  He  was  to 
leave  for  Texas  on  the  29th  ult. 

Mr.  Cushing,  Minister  to  China,  and  his  suite, 
visited  the  U.  S.  Ohio  and  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  on 
the  5th  inst.  A salute  was  fired  in  honor  of  the  vi- 
siters. He  will  embark  for  China  on  the  17th  inst. 
from  Boston. 

Capt.  Elliott,  consul  general  of  England  to  Texas, 
left  New  Orleans  on  the  2d  instant  for  Galveston. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Almonte,  Mexican  minister  to 
the  United  States,  consisting  of  his  lady  and  daugh- 
ter, Donna  Guadalope  Quesada,  Mrs.  Almonte,  mo- 
ther, and  Marquesas  Antonio  Almonte,  attached  to 
the  Mexican  legation,  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
10th  inst.  from  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  brig  Eugenia. 

Also  Capt.  West,  bearer  of  despatches  from  our 
minister  at  Mexico  to  our  government  and  Mr.  Du- 
bois, bearer  of  dispatches  from  Mexico  to  the  Gov- 
enrnment  of  Franee. 

THE  CABINET.  Mr.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  Mr.  Wickliffe  post  master  general,  ac- 
compained  President  Tyler  on  his  route  from  the  seat 
of  government  to  Boston.  Mr.  Porter  secretary  of 
war  who  was  at  West  Point,  joined  them  at  Philadel- 
phia and  Mr.  Upshur  secretary  of  the  navy.  Mr. 
Legare  attorney  general  and  acting  secretary  of  state, 
remains  on  duty  at  Washington. 

OFFICIAL. 

Department  of  state,  June  6,  1843. 

The  following  notice  of  the  establishment  of  a new 
system  of  pilotage  on  the  river  Scheldt  and  near  its 
mouth,  has  been  received  from  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  of  H.  M.  the  king  of  Belgium,  that  in  com- 
pliance with  the  general  request  of  the  merchants, 
ship  owners,  masters  of  vessels,  and  other  persons  in- 
terested in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt,  a 
new  service  of  Pilotage,  has  been  established  by  the 
Belgian  government  from  Flushing,  in  and  out  to 
sea,  and  from  Flushing,  up  and  down  to  Antwerp 
or  Ghent,  for' the  use  of  all  ships  bound  to,  or  from 
Belgium. 

The  New  Belgian  Pilot  boats  will  be  found  cruising 
outside  of  all  dangers,  between  Westkappal  and 
Schowen,  tor  the  Worth  East  Channel,  and  between 
Blackenburg  and  Nieuport  for  the  Wielingen  or 
French  Channel.  They  are  cutter  rigged,  painted  all 
black,  and  wear  the  name  Antwerpen  in  their  main- 
sail. They  carry  at  the  mast  head  a red  flag  with 
their  number  in  white. 

The  Belgian  pilots  may  be  known  by  a silver  medal, 
containing  the  arms  of  the  Kingdom,  their  number 
and  the  station  to  which  they  belong;  they  are  also 
provided  with  a license  from  the  government. 

Captains  making  use  of  a Belgium  Pilot,  will  be 
enabled  to  pay  the  pilotage  dues  in  Antwerp  or 
Ghent,  their  place  of  destination,  by  which  they  will 
avoid  any  stoppage  at  Flushing,  and  free  themselves 
from  the  expensive  employment  of  an  Agent  in  that 
place. 

NEW  FINANCIAL  SCHEME.  The  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  U.  States  Gazette  writes  that 
“Mr.  Spencer  has  a grand  scheme  of  finance  and  cir- 
culation on  foot,  to  issue  ten  millions  of  treasury 
notes,  all  of  $50,  all  redeemable  at  different  banks 
in  the  large  cities,  which  are  to  be  made  the  deposit 


banks.  The  plan  is  fixed  and  settled,  and  it  is  inten- 
ded as  a movement  against  an  United  States  Bank  by 
giving  a circulation  to  the  country  in  the  form  of  their 
notes.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  it  by  the  cab- 
inet as  a political  move,  and  it  will  probably  be  the 
nucleus  on  which  to  build  a great  political  machine 
embracing  discounts  and  exchanges,  & c. 

THE  WEST.  The  Pittsburgh  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
of  Saturday  last,  says:  “There  are  more  steamboats 
building  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  than  ever  was 
known  at  any  previous  time,  and  a number  of  steam- 
boat men  from  below  areabout  contracting  for  more.” 

SANTA  FE  TRADERS.  Eleven  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, companions  of  the  murdered  Charvis,  have 
arrived  in  this  city  to  complete  their  purchases.  They 
are  at  the  St.  George  Hotel.  Some  of  the  specie  of 
these  gentlemen  in  the  original  bags  in  which  it  was 
brought  from  Santa  Fe,  was  deposited  in  bank  this 
morning.  [W.  Y.  American. 

THE  OREGON  COUNTRY.  A late  number  of 
the  London  Times  says,  the  negotiations  in  reference 
to  this  territory  are  quietly  and  steadily  proceeding 
in  London;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  another 
year  the  ministers  will  be  able  to  lay  before  the  na- 
tion as  satisfactory  a settlement  as  of  the  north-eas- 
tern boundary  of  the  U.  Sfates. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  A recent  number  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  contains  a list  of  offi- 
cers and  correspondents  (including  societies)  of  the 
National  Institute.  There  are  at  present  nearly  three 
hundred  resident,  fifty  paying  corresponding  mem- 
bers, (including  the  whole  corps  of  topographical  en- 
gineers,) twenty  odd  honorary,  and  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  corresponding  members.  The  so- 
cieties in  correspondence  are  twenty  American,  and. 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  foreign. 

THE  STOLEN  TREASURY  NOTES.  Letter 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president  of 
the  Bank  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  treasury 
notes  stolen  at  N.  Orleans: 

Treasury  department,  Washington,  May  26,  1843. 

Sir:  I received  in  due  course  your  letter  of  the 
12th  instant,  giving  me  notice  that  the  Bank  of  N. 
York  did,  on  the  18th  of  February  last,  purchase  for 
cash  two  treasury  notes,  one  dated  March  31,  1842, 
for  one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  other  dated  Fe- 
bruary 5, 1842,  for  fifty  dollars,  both  of  which  you 
stated  had  no  appearance  of  cancellation.  You  say 
the  bank  claims  payment  of  these  notes,  “not  be- 
lieving that  the  pledge  of  the  public  faith  and  cre- 
dit on  the  face  of  the  notes,  inviting  confidence,  will 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  what  the  bank  consi 
ders  its  just  due;”  and  you  ask  directions  to  be  giv- 
en that  the  above  mentioned  notes  be  paid. 

I have  delayed  an  answer  to  your  communication 
to  enable  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  which  investigations  here,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  at  other  places,  pending  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter,  might  furnish. 

1 am  now  entirely  satisfied  that  the  notes  you  de- 
scribe were  contained  in  a package  made  up  at  the 
custom-house  in  New  Orleans  on  the  26th  of  July 
last,  consisting  of  treasury  notes  which  had  been 
presented  to  that  office  in  payment  of  duties,  and 
had  been  received  by  the  officer  of  the  government 
authorized  to  receive  them.  The  evidence  is  very 
satisfactory  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  presentation 
the  names  of  the  persons  presenting  them  were  en- 
dorsed upon  the  backs  of  the  notes,  under  a receipt 
acknowledging  payment  of  the  principal  and  inte- 
rest; and  that  the  notes  were  further  cancelled  by 
having  written  ]on  their  faces,  in  a large  and  strong 
hand,  the  word  “cancelled.”  It  would  seem  that 
the  package’was  duly  secured  in  the  usual  way,  and 
directed  to  the  first  auditor  of  the  treasury,  but  that, 
before  reaching  the  post  office,  it  was  stolen  by  a 
clerk  in  the  custom-house.  Many  of  these  notes 
have  been  again  received  at  the  same  custom-house 
and  by  other  public  receivers.  Those  which  have 
been  found  or  exhibited  at  this  department  contain 
very  slight  indications  of  having  been  cancelled,  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  trace  any  such  indications.  Yet  they 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  tampered  with,  parti- 
cularly by  a dingy  appearance  of  the  red  vignette 
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on  their  backs.  The  experiments  of  chemists  have 
shown  that  any  writing  fluid  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered -can  be  extracted  from  the  paper  on  which 
4t  hasfeeen  written  by  acids  or  other  preparations, 
’which  can  be  so  applied  as  not  to  leave  a trace  of 
■the 'original  marks,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  un- 
touched and  perfect  any  other  writing  and  any  im- 
pression of  engraving  which  it  may  be  desired  to  re- 
tain. That  such  process  has  been  applied  to  the 
motes  in  question  I have  little  doubt,  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  those  that  have  been  seen  here.  Of  course 
these  notes  are  altered  and  forged,  and  can  have  no 
legal  validity. 

Two  of  these  notes,  as  you  state,  have  become  the 
property  of  the  Bank  of  N.  York  by  fair  purchase, 
one  of  them  before  it  became  due,  the  other  after; 
and  you  ask  that  they  may  be  paid. 

How  far  “the  public  faith  and  credit”  has  been 
pledged  on  the  face  of  these  notes,  inviting  confi- 
dence, when  the  public  agents  have  adopted  means 
to  destroy  that  pledge  more  effectual  than  those  that 
are  ordinarily  employed  by  individuals  in  reference 
to  their  paid  and  discharged  obligations,  is  not  a 
question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  my  decision.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  like  all  other  executive 
officers  of  this  government,  acts  under  certain  spe- 
cific and  limited  powers  defined  by  law,  and  he  can 
no  more  transcend  those  powers  than  any  other  offi- 
cer. The  laws  authorizing  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  direct  him  to  redeem  them  on  presentation,  af- 
ter they  become  due,  and  provide  that  they  shall  be 
received  in  payment  for  dues  to  the  United  States 
To  enable  the  secretary  to  redeem,  an  appropriation 
of  money  in  the  treasury  has  been  made.  This  ap- 
propriation is  applied  to  the  notes  returned  by  the 
receivers  of  public  moneys  as  having  been  paid  by 
them,  as  well  as  to  those  presented  directly  to  the 
treasury  for  payment.  If,  then,  this  appropriation 
has  once  been  applied  to  a given  note  by  paying  and 
extinguishing  it,  the  law  making  that  appropriation 
has  performed  its  office,  and  has  no  longer  any  force. 
The  principle  may  perhaps  be  more  readily  perceiv- 
ed by  applying  it  to  the  whole  amount  of  treasury 
notes  outstanding,  and  supposing  that  they  had  been 
paid  off  directly  at  the  treasury.  If  a secretary  was 
disposed  to  pay  that  amount  again,  there  would  not 
be  found  in  the  treasury  any  fund  provided  by  law  to 
meet  his  warrant,  and  the  treasurer  could  not  pay  it. 
I have  been  thus  minute  for  the  purpose  of  satisfy- 
ing you  that  there  is  no  mode  provided  by  law  for 
paying  a second  time  a treasury  note,  or  any  other 
evidence  of  a debt  or  claim  against  the  U.  States 
which  has  been  once  paid.  And  the  difficulty  is  ren- 
dered greater  by  the  consideration  that  the  instru- 
ments for  which  you  ask  payment  have  been  felo- 
niously altered  and  forged. 

It  will  become  the  duty  of  congress  to  consider 
what  course  should  be  adopted,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  save  from  loss  and  injury  those  who  have 
been  defrauded  by  having  received  the  paid  and  can- 
celled notes  of  the  government,  and  to  provide  the 
means  of  discriminating  between  those  who  receiv- 
ed such  notes  in  good  faith  and  in  the  usual  course 
of  business,  and  those  who  received  them  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  or  who  may  have  purchased 
them  at  less  than  their  known  value.  To  that  body, 
as  being  alone  competent  to  dispose  of  the  question, 
I must  therefore  refer  you,  with  the  assurance  of  my 
conviction  that  it  will  do  whatever  justice  or  sound 
policy  may  require.  Respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  J.  C.  SPENCER, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

J.  Oothodt,  esq. 

President  of  the  Bank  of  New  York. 

THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON.  A face- 
tious  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
writes  from  Oswego  May  26th.  “Letters  from  the 
lake  frontier  have  now  the  interest  they  excited  some 
^ears  since,  when  local  disturbances  threatened  to 
add  seriously  to  existing  points  of  difference  between 
England  and  thiscountry.  That  treaty,  misnomered 
■the  Ashburton  treaty,  -has  given  the  happiest  temper 
to  feeling  on  both  sides,  I say  misnomered,  because 
from  what  has  appeared  on  fair  authority  there  is 
little  doubt  that,  left  to >his, instructions  as.itp  .the  inch 
■of  territory,  Lord  Ashburton  never  would  have  ap- 
proached the  making  oLa  tr< .<:y.  \Ye  think,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that  Mr.  Webster  told  his  lordship 
how,  and.how  only,  a treaty  could  be  paade— hence 
•the  settlement.  Without  detracting  hereby  ope  iota 
from  Lord  Ashburton’s  good  dispositions,  pr  from 
.England’s  avowed  interest,  in  securing  a pacific  ar- 
rangement but  just  while  parliament  is.  unanimously 
•lauding  their  ambassador,  to  the  skies,  it  may  not  be 
.amiss  in  glancing  at  the  ^wiqn.  cuique, . to  giye  Mr. 
Webster.  Ids,  due. 

The  great  money  street  in  Eondon (is  it  Thread- 
needle?)  and  the, Bourse,  in  Paris,  and  Wail  street  in 
jNew  York,  are  consolidating  peace.  Added. to  tbene, 


the  immense  trade  on  the  inland  northern  oceans, 
growing  chiefly  out  of  our  own  products,  the  export 
and.  import  from  and  to  the  west  being  now  eighty 
millions  of  dollars  is  so  important  to  England  that  the 
smile  of  the  old  lady  kindly  bestowed  on  the  young 
rival  is  as  kindly  reciprocated.  We  old  federalists 
used  to  charge  a distinguished  southern  statesmen 
with  declaring,  “France  wants  money  and  must  have 
it:”  and  true,  you,  old  democrats,  albeit  none  the 
worse  for  being  so,  denied  it.  Now,  however,  we  all 
agree  that  England  wants  bread  and  meat,  and  must 
have  them;  England  herself  admitting  the  craving. — 
Through  the  Canada  outlet  this  great  want  is  being 
supplied  by  our  west,  and  nothing  is  so  sure  to  put 
and  to  keep  your  neighbor  in  a good  humor  as  to  give 
him  a plenty  to  eat.  Give  an  alderman  a bountiful 
dinner,  and  fill  a yankee’s  pocket  by  the  catering — 
and  never  was  a happier  basis  laid  for  peace  between 
the  parties.  England  may  not  quarrel  with  her  bread 
and  butter.  Whatever  you  folks  on  the  Atlantic 
may  say  about  the  right  of  search,  and  the  right  to 
visit,  we  on  the  frontier  are  agreeing  that  the  right 
to  visit  we  will  practice  to  our  heart’s  content. — 
Money  brings  the  business  men  together — good  feel- 
ing and  hospitality  shall  bring  the  folks  in  Canada 
and  here  so  pleasantly  together  that  the  last  idea  in 
the  world  we  entertain  will  be  to  give  up  the  right 
to  visit. 

ALIEN  SOLDIERS.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  at  its  recent  term,  decided  that 
the  enlistment  of  an  alien  in  the  army  of  the  U.  S. 
is  not  illegal;  and  cannot  on  the  ground  of  alienage 
be  set  aside. 

The  same  decision  was  made  some  little  time  ago, 
by  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia. 

The  following  communication  on  the  subject  has 
appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer: 

Gentlemen:  I request  that  you  will  publish  the 
decision  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  herewith  enclosed,  held  at  the 
capitol  in  the  city  of  Richmond  on  Monday,  Februa- 
ry 20, 1843,  in  the  case  of  private  George  Cotting- 
ham,  a soldier  of  the  United  States  army,  who  some 
time  since  sued  for  his  discharge  on  the  plea  of  alien- 
age. The  public  service  has  been  put  to  great  in- 
convenience in  consequence  of  the  vexations  and 
numerous  writs  of  habeas  corpus  issued  against  the 
officers,  and  on  this  false  pretence  nearly  four  hundred 
men,  have  effected  their  discharge,  after  a summary 
trial,  in  most  cases  by  inferior  tribunals, notwithstand- 
ing their  voluntary  enlistment  and  deliberate  and  solemn 
contract  with  the  government.  The  detriment  to  the 
public  service  has  been  seriously  felt,  less  perhaps 
from  the  number  so  abstracted  from  it,  than  the  mor- 
al influence  upon  the  rank  and  file — the  practice  tend- 
ing greatly  to  render  the  men  discontented  and  in- 
subordinate, &c.  &c.  It  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  this  pretence  of  illegal  enlistment  was  for  the 
first  time  set  up  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  prior  to  which 
not  a soldier,  on  the  plea  of  being  a foreigner,  had 
ever  applied  for,  or  was  discharged  from  the  army 
by  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  evil  will  now  be 
effectually  abated  under  the  decision  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  Virginia,  and  more  recently  that  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  case 
of  two  other  soldiers,  which  1 also  request  you  may 
publish.  R.  JONES. 

June  10. 

Virginia:  M a court  °f  appeals  held  at  the  capitol,  in 

the  city  of  Richmond,  on  Monday,  February  20th, 

1843. 

The  United  States,  plaintiff,  against  George  (Not- 
tingham, defendant. 

Upon  a writ  of  error  to  judgment  rendered  by  the 
circuit  superior  court  of  law  and  chancery,  held  for 
Norfolk  county,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  November, 
1841,  discharing  the  defendant  from  the  custody  of 
Alexander  C.  W.  Fanning,  a lieutenant  colonel  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

This  day  came  the  parties  by  their  counsel,  and 
the  court  having  maturely  considered  the  transcript 
of  the  record  of  the  judgment  aforesaid  and  the  ar- 
guments of  counsel,  is  of  opinion  that  the  said  judg- 
ment is  erroneous;  therefore  it  is  considered  that  the 
same  be  reversed  and  annulled.  And  this  court, 
proceeding  to  render  supp  judgment  as  the  said  cir- 
cuit superior  court  ought  to  have  given  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  defendant  is  not  illegally  detained  in 
custody.  Jt  is  therefore  ordered  that  he  be  remanded  into 
the  servipe  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
terms  of  /{is  enlistment . 

Which  is  ordered  to  be  certified  to  the  said  cir- 
cuit superior  court. 

A copy.  Teste:;  f.  ALLEN,  C.  Q. 

New  Yc.RU-  Supreme  court  of  the  state  of  N.  York. 

In  the  matter  of  Richard  Wingall.  a soldier  in  the 
United  States  ajmy.. 


In  the  matter  of  Peter  Doyle , a soldier  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stati  s army. 

In  one  of  the  cases  a supreme  court  commissioner 
of  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  other,  the  first  judge 
of  Oswego  county,  had  upon  habeas  corpus,  discharge 
ed  the  soldier  on  the  ground  that,  being  an  alien,  his 
contract  of  enlistment  was  void!  These  proceedings 
were  removed  by  writs  of  certiorari  into  the  supreme 
court  of  this  state,  and  the  cases  were  at  the  last 
January  term  argued  by  J.  A.  Spencer,  esq.,  United 
States  attorney  in  behalf  of  the  government,  and  by 
Samuel  Stevens,  esq.,  in  behalf  of  the  soldiers.  At 
the  recent  May  term  of  that  court  judgments  ef  re- 
versal have  been  given,  thereby  deciding  that  an  alien  en- 
lisling  into  the  United  States  service  is  bound  by  his  con- 
tract, and  cannot  be  legally  discharged  on  habeas  corpses. 

In  a recent  case  the  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia 
made  a similar  decision.  One  prominent  cause  of 
insubordination  in  the  army  is  thereby  removed. 

[ Utica  Gazette. 

WASHINGTON’S  OLD  SERVANT,  JOHN 
CARY.  Died,  in  this  city,  on  Friday  evening,  the 
2d  instant,  JOHN  CARY,  in  the  114th  year  of  his 
age.  This  is  the  same  “Old  John,”  of  whom  some 
notice  was  taken  in  the  Intelligencer  last  winter, 
when  a joint  resolution  was  pending  before  congress 
to  grant  him  a pension.  He  was  born  of  African 
parents,  in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  in  Au- 
gust, 1729,  two  years  and  a half  before  the  birth  of 
General  Washington,  and  in  the  same  county.  Had 
he  lived  two  months  longer,  he  would  have  reached 
the  full  age  of  114  years.  He  accompanied  Gen. 
Washington  as  his  personal  servant  in  the  old 
French  wai,  and  was  with  him  in  the  battle-field  on 
the  Monongahela  in  July,  1755,  where  Gen.  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  where  Washing- 
ton, by  his  ability  and  prudence,  covered  the  retreat 
and  saved  the  remnant  of  the  British  army,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  military  fame. 

In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  John  followed  to 
the  camp  and  to  the  field  his  old  commander,  some- 
times as  a personal  attendant  and  sometimes  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  continued  with  him  till  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  When  retiring  from  the 
army,  General  Washington  presented  “Old  John” 
with  a military  coat,  the  same  which  the  general 
had  worn  at  the  seige  of  Yorktown,  as  a token  of 
his  approbation  and  esteem.  This  coat  John  care- 
i fully  preserved  as  a sacred  memento;  and  though  in 
his  old  age  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  no  money 
could  ever  tempt  him  to  part  with  the  coat.  He 
wore  it  as  a dress  coat  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  and  has  left  it  as  his  richest  earthly  trea- 
sure. 

After  the  war  of  the  revolution,  John  resided  for 
several  years  in  Westmoreland  county,  where  he  be^ 
came  a devout  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 
Thence  he  removed  to  this  place,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  was  a member  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  this  city. 

He  was  ardent  in  his  patriotism  and  attachment  to 
his  country's  father,  the  great  Washington.  He 
was  atill  more  ardent  in  his  piety  and  devotion  to 
God,  his  Eternal  Father  and  Redeemer.  His  life 
was  unstained,  and  his  death  was  unclouded.  He 
met  without  dread  the  King  of  Terrors,  and  passed 
the  vale  of  death  without  alarm.  [Nat.  Int. 

THE  ARMY. 

CIRCULAR. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  adjutant  general's  office, 
Washington,  May  19, ■1843. 

The  attention  of  all  the  officers  of  the  army  is 
specially  directed  to  paragraph  1,292  of  the  general 
regulations  relative  to  whiskers,  moustaches,  and  cut 
of  the  hair,  respecting  which,  the  secretary  of  war, 
to  whom  the  subject  has  been  submitted,  deems  it 
inexpedient  to  direct  any  modification.  Accordingly 
all  commanders  and  inspectors  are  hereby  directed 
to  enforce  said  regulations. 

By  command  of  Major  Gen,  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

Military  academy.  The  annual  examination  of 
the  students  commenced  on  the  6th  instant.  Congress 
having  made  no  appropriation  last  session  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a board  of  expenses  of  a board  of 
examiners,  officers  of  the  army  were  detailed  to  per- 
form the  service,  and  Major  General  Scott  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, presides.  The  secretary  of  war  at- 
tended the  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  Major 
Delafield  the  commandant,  and  the  respective  pro- 
fessors of  the  institution. 

South  western  frontier.  A correspondent  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle,  writes  from  Fort  Gib- 
son, May  14,  Colonel  Mason  starts  from  Fort  Lea- 
venworth about  the  25th  of  May,  with  C.  F.  and  K- 
companies  of  dragrons,  to  be  joined  at  Council  Grove- 
by  company  A dragoons  from  Fort  Scott.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  move  is  to  protect  the  Santa  Fe  traders,. 
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who  are  coming  in  this  year  with  large  quantities  of 
specie.  It  is  known  that  banditti,  calling  themselves 
Texans, but  in  reality  thieves  from  Missouri  and  Tex- 
as, have  organized  in  large  parties,  and  have  gone 
out  to  rob  the  caravans. 

Captain  Boone  left  Fort  Gibson  on  the  14th  of 
May,  with  parts  of  companies  H and  E of  dragoons, 
and  all  the  mounted  men  of  company  D followed  on 
the  15th,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Boone.  The 
other  officers  are  Lieutenants  Chilton,  Buford,  and 
Anderson,  who  accompany  Captain  Johnson  to  join 
Captain  Boone.  All  the  above  troops  will  be  absent 
several  months.  There  are  not  dragoons  enough  on 
this  western  frontier.  One  of  these  commands  mus- 
ters less  than  a hundred  men,  to  oppose,  perhaps 
four  hundred  desperate  banditti  and  wrest  from  them 
their  spoil. 

THE  NAVY. 

navy  orders. 

Lieutenant  J.  K.  Bowie,  to  be  inspector  of  provi- 
sions. r 

Midshipman  C.  Benham  to  the  Independence. 

Midshipman  F.  M.  Humphrey,  leave  two  months. 

Master’s  mate  T.  M.  Crooker,  to  the  receiving 
ship  at  Boston. 

Purser  T.  P.  McBlair,  on  leave  three  months. 

Midshipman  J.  H.  Johnson,  on  leave  three  months. 

Midshipman  W.  F.  De  Jough,  waiting  orders. 

Passed  midshipman  E.  L.  Warder  to  the  receiving 
ship  at  Norfolk. 

Capt.  W.  A.  Spencer  leave  six  months. 

Lieut.  A.  R.  Taliaferro,  to  the  Pennsylvania. 

Lieut.  E.  Middleton,  to  the  Decatur. 

Lieut.  G.  Gansevoort,  to  the  Ohio. 

Lieut.  R.  C.  Cogdell,  to  the  Ontario. 

Surgeon  H.  G.  Coulter,  order  to  the  Vandalia  re- 
voked and  waiting  orders. 

Passed  midshipman  J.  C.  Henry,  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Philadelphia. 

Midshipman  John  Downes,  to  the  Ohio. 

Acting  master’s  mate  J.  H.  Polly,  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  war  steamer  Princeton,  which  workmen 
are  rapidly  constructing  in  the  large  house  at  the  na- 
vy yard,  Phtladephia,  is  already  planked  up,  and  the 
heavy  parts  of  her  machinery  are  on  board. 

The  destination  of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war, 
Levant,  commander  Page,  now  nearly  ready  for  sea 
at  Norfolk,  has  been  changed  from  the  Pacific  to 
relieve  the  Preble,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Captain  Isaac  McKeever  assumed  the  command  of 
the  United  States  razee  Independence,  at  New  York, 
jn  the  place  of  Captain  Stringham,who  is  relieved  at 
his  own  request. 

War  steamers.  Besides  the  three  war  steamers 
which  we  noticed  last  week  as  being  in  progress  of 
building  at  Pittsburg,  four  others  are  to  be  construc- 
ted for  our  government,  one  at  Algiers  yard,  south 
Boston;  one  at  Novelty  works,  New  York;  one  at 
Dunham’s  foundary,  New  York,  and  one  at  Cold 
Spring,  Hudson  river.  Captain  Howard  superintends 
the  construction.  He  went  to  Boston  in  the  United 
States  steamer  Union,  from  Norfolk,  and  intends  re- 
maining on  board  of  her  during  her  experimental 
cruise,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  practical  informa- 
tion. The  Boston  Post  says  that  so  far  Capt.  Howard 
expresses  himself  satisfied  of  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Lieut.  Hunter’s  plan  over  those  of  ali  others  that 
have  yet  been  adopted  by  the  navy. 

Each  of  those  vessels  are  to  be  140  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  beam,  10  feet  depth  of  hold,  and  to  have  en- 
gines of  150  horse  power.  Four  of  them  are  to  he 
furnished  with  Hunter’s,  and  the  other  two  with 
Ericsson’s  propellers — and  to  have  three  masts,  and 
be  fore  ana  aft  rigged-— so  as  not  to  require  the  use 
of  their  engines  in  common. 

The  Untied  States  brig  Dolphin,  J.  D.  Knight, 
commander,  was  lying  at  Sacrificios,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Conducta  from  Mexico,  with  270,000 
dollars,  being  the  first  instalment  of  the  American 
claim  on  that  government,  which  passed  through  the 
city  of  Jalapaon  the  14th,  and  would  probably  reach 
Vara  Cruz  about  the  20th. 

The  United  Slates  brig  Truxton,  Lieutenant  Com. 
Upshur,  bound  to  Constantinople,  dropped  down  from 
iMorfolk  to  Hampton  Roads  on  the  9th  inst. 

The  United  States  ship  Erie,  Lieutenant  Manning, 
and  the  United  States  brig  Chipola,were  at  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  27th  April,  to  sail  in  2 days  for  Mo- 
zambique. 

The  Grampus.  We  regret  to  learn,  that  at  the 
navy  department  no  hopes  are  entertained  of  the  safe- 
ty of  this  ill-fated  vessel. 

The  keels  of  two  brigs  being  designed  for  the  Mex- 
ican navy  are  laid  in  the  shipyard  of  W.  Brown,  N. 
York. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan,  was  committed  to 
her  destined  element,  from  the  navy  yard  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  13th  instant.  Mr.  Upshur,  secretary 


of  the  navy  was  present  at  the  launch,  which  was 
effected  in  splendid  style.  The  dimensions  of  the 
Raritan  are — length  on  deck,  176  feet;  extreme 
breadth,  46  feet  2 inches;  depth  of  hold,  21  feet  2 
inches;  burthen,  custom  house  measurement,  1,726 
tons.  Her  lead  draught  of  wrnter  is  estimated  at  20| 
feet  forward  and  22  feet  aft.  The  ship  is  made  sharper 
below  than  was  contemplated  in  her  original  draft  by 
Mr.  Doughty,  which  gives  more  capacity  between 
the  light  and  lead  water  line,  and  greater  stability 
and  power  of  carrying  sail,  all  other  circumstances 
being  equal.  Her  copper  is  laid  upon  paper,  which 
allows  it  to  be  put  on  smoother  than  if  laid  upon  felt 
as  is  the  usual  method.  The  armament  of  this  ves- 
sel is  to  consist  of  54  guns — twenty-two  42  pound 
carronades,  twenty-eight  long  32  pounders,  and  four 
Paixhan  eighty-fours. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says:  We  are  informed 
by  a gentleman  connected  with  the  bureau  of  naval 
construction,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  commence  building  a sloop  of  war  in  the 
house  now  occupied  by  the  Raritan,  the  building  of 
the  proposed  steamer  Trenton  having  been  postponed 
indefinitely,  in  consequence  of  inability  to  launch 
the  frigate  last  year.  There  are  now  300  men  at 
work  in  the  yard. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

School  Fund.  The  capital  of  the  School  Fund  of 
Connecticut,  according  to  the  commissioner’s  report, 
is  now  $2,044,354  87.  The  unsold  lands  belonging  to 
the  fund,  being  now  the  only  means  of  increasing  its 
productive  ‘capital.  The  present  amount,  he  says, 
cannot  he  materially  augmented.  The  original  capi- 
tal of  the  fund  was  $1,200,000. 

NEW  YORK. 

Payment.  The  comptroller  of  the  state  of  New 
York  has  given  notice  that  the  7 per  cents,  payable 
on  the  1st  of  July  next  will  be  paid  at  maturity  at  the 
office  of  the  state  treasury,  or  at  the  Manhattan  bank 
in  the  city.  No  interest  on  these  notes  will  be  al- 
lowed after  that  day. 

The  Harlem  river  jet.  The  works  at  the  Cro- 
ton aqueduct  over  the  Harlem  river  are  in  a progres- 
sive state,  a large  number  of  workmen  being  engaged 
on  the  mason  work.  Two  years  will  perhaps  be  re- 
quired to  finish  the  structure,  meantime  the  works 
are  visited  daily  by  numbers  from  this  city  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Yesterday  we  saw  the  jet 
throw  its  beautiful  column  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet.  [W.  Y.  Cam.  Mv. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

School  tax  and  children.  Statement  of  the  pro- 
portion of  taxes  used  for  public  school  purposes  for 
the  years  1841  and  1842,  together  with  the  number 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  15  years,  in  the 
city  a_nd  several  districts  of  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia,'according  to  the  census  of  1840, 

Propor-  Propor- 
tion of  tion  of 


Districts. 

taxes. 

taxes. 

Male,  Fem’le.  Tot’I. 

1841. 

1842. 

City 

$98,120  $106,850 

7,450 

8,500 

15,950 

N.  Liberties 

18,488 

17,254 

3,398 

3,556 

6,984 

Spring  Garden 

12,447 

11,656 

2,792 

3,093 

5,885 

Kensington 

6,150 

6,154 

2,587 

2,509 

5,096 

Southwark 

8,409 

4,028 

10,261 

2,705 

849 

5,554 

Moyamensing 

4,194 

1,100 

1,176 

2,276 

Passayunk 

1,041 

1,678 

214 

178 

392 

Kingsessing 

1,233 

1,350 

144 

127 

271 

Blockley 

1,765 

2,042 

251 

359 

610 

West  Philadelphia  1,684 

1.427 

192 

164 

356 

Penn  Township  2,679 

3,060 

383 

378 

756 

Unincorp’ed  N.L.  2,167 

2,3S7 

388 

402 

790 

Roxborough 

2,092 

2,265 

651 

672 

1,323 

Germantown 

2,163 

2,438 

607 

623 

1,230 

Oxford 

1,663 

2,085 

435 

447 

882 

Bristol 

741 

1,166 

222 

210 

432 

Lower  Dublin 

1,634 

1,946 

369 

258 

727 

Bv  berry 

681 

717 

129 

116 

245 

Moreland 

304 

303 

55 

50 

105 

$165,000  $180,000  24,072  25,792  49,864 

Foreign  vessels.  Arrival  of  foreign  vessels  at 

the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  June  1st,  1842,  to  June 
1st  1843.  To  which  is  added  the  total  arrivals  for 
each  month  the  preceding  year,  from  June  1,  1841, 

to  June  1,  1842. 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs.  Seh’rs 

, Total.  Last  year. 

June  6 

11  27 

8 

52 

48 

July  4 

1 29 

5 

39 

56 

Aug.  7 

4 41 

13 

65 

62 

Sept.  6 

6 22 

7 

41 

55 

Oct.  4 

2 15 

9 

30 

38 

Nov.  3 

3 25 

8 

39 

46 

Dec.  0 

5 13 

4 

27 

29 

Jan.  2 

1 5 

0 

8 

18 

Feb.  2 

1 4 

4 

11 

22 

March  0 

2 

20 

2 

24 

41 

April  3 

5 

10 

18 

36 

49 

May  6 

5 

16 

11 

38 

36 

43 

46 

232 

89 

410 

500 

By  which  it  appears  there  have  been  ninety  arri- 
vals less  this  year  than  the  preceding  one. 

MARYLAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  The 
annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  this 
company  was  submitted  to  a meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders held  at  Frederick  on  the  5th  instant,  and  was 
referred  to  a committee  on  behalf  of  which  Colonel 
Albert  subsequently  submitted  the  following: 
report. 

The  matter  of  the  report  divides  itself  into  two 
distinct  subjects— 

1st.  The  accounts,  expenditures,  sales  of  proper- 
ty, income  from  tolls,  &c.;  or  in  general  of  the 
finances  of  the  company.  It  has  not  been  in  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  bestow  upon  these 
subjects  the  attention  which  their  importance  de- 
mands. We  beg  leave  therefore,  respectfully,  to 
recommend  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  lo  attend  to  this  part  of  the  president’s 
report. 

2d.  Of  the  extension  of  the  canal,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  state,  and  all  inte- 
rests connected  with  or  to  be  developed  by  the  canal, 
are  eminently  involved  in  the  early  and  substan- 
tial extension  of  the  canal,  in  conformity  with  its 
plan,  up  to  the  town  of  Cumberland,  and  that  to 
this  end,  the  energies  of  the  president  and  board  of 
directors  should  be  directed  with  vigor  and  persever- 
ance. 

With  this  general  expression  of  opinion,  the  com- 
mittee will  bring  to  the  consideration  of  the  meeting, 
the  necessity  of  observing  certain  precautionary  mea- 
sures, which  will  now  be  indicated. 

1st.  That  competition  ought  to  be  excited,  by  pub- 
lic advertisement  in  the  newspapers  before  contract 
be  entered.  Proposals  to  be  received  by  the  26th 
June. 

2d.  No  attempt  should  be  made  by  the  company  to 
purchase  state  bonds  until  the  treasurer  shall  have 
failed  to  effect  a sale  of  the  state’s  interest  in  the  ca- 
nal as  authorised.  Say  until  the  10th  July. 

3d.  That  no  contract  shall  be  entered  into  except 
with  the  condition,  that  it  may  be  annulled  by  the 
company  after  30  days’  notice,  at  any  time  within  12 
months  after  the  date  of  said  contract— on  the  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  as  damages  upon  the  unexpend- 
ed portion  of  the  contract. 

4th.  Provided,  however,  that  nothing  whatever 
shall  be  done  by  the  board  of  president  and  directors, 
which  may  prevent  or  embarrass  the  sale  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  of  her  interest  in  the  canal. 

This  report  was  considered  and  unanimously  adopt- 
ed. 

The  Williamsport  Banner  in  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject says: 

“The  caution  manifested  by  the  committee,  in 
guarding  the  operations  of  the  treasurer  of  the  state, 
in  his  negotiations  for  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the  states 
interest  in  this  great  work,  will  we  think,  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  gene- 
rally. We  also  understand,  that  at  the  meeting  al- 
luded to,  proposals  were  submitted  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  work,  between 
Dam  number  6,  and  the  town  of  Cumberland;  and 
also,  for  the  extension  of  the  work  to  the  mouth  of 
Savage  river;  but  the  stockholders,  in  order  to  give 
the  authorities  of  the  state  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying out  the  views  of  the  legislature,  and  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  competition  in  the  letting 
of  the  work,  determined  not  to  enter  into  an  imme- 
diate contraot,  but  deferred  the  same  until  the  26th 
of  the  present  month,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  adver- 
tisement.” 

The  same  paper  contains  an  advertisemen  for  pro- 
posals to  complete  the  canal  from  dam  number  6, 
to  Cumberland,  to  be  received  at  the  company’s  of- 
fice at  Frederick  till  the  26th  instant,  payment  to  be 
made  in  the  bonds  of  the  company,  payable  in  20 
years,  bearing  interest,  not  exceeding  six  per  cent., 
payable  annually. 

A Military  Encampment  was  commenced  on 
the  3d  instant,  at  Frederick,  Colonel  J.  M.  Coale, 
commander  in  chief,  Col.  Charles  Carroll  of  How- 
ard District,  adjutant  general,  E.  Schley  quarter 
master.  The  troops  were  reviewed  by  major  gene- 
ral G.  H.  Steuart  of  Baltimore,  and  brigade  general 
Williams,  of  Hagerstown,  on  the  8th.  An  United 
States  company  of  light  dragoon  artillery  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Ringold,  manoeuvred  with  the  mi- 
litary during  the  parades  and  review.  All  the 
troops  in  camp,  except  three  companies,  were  from 
Frederick  and  Washington  counties.  It  is  stated  that 
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not  less  than  fifty  thousand  spectators  visited  the  en- 
campment during  the  three  first  days. 

Symptoms  of  Repudiation.  There  is  no  state  in 
this  union  where  a more  sovereign  aversion  to  repu- 
diation is  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  in  Maryland,  and  yet  there  is  perhaps  no 
state  in  which  there  is  a more  distinctly  organized 
and  active  party  operating  to  effect  repudiation  if 
they  can.  This  party  embraces  men  high  in  autho- 
rity, wielding  no  small  share  of  party  influence 
as  well  as  official  power.  Their  measures  here- 
tofore have  been  covert  and  insidious — such  as 
throwing  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enact- 
ing salutary  laws,  in  the  first  instance — then  by  ob- 
structing the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  are  enacted 
to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  government,  by  sowing 
discontent  amongst  the  people,  and  finally  by  intimi- 
dating men  from  accepting  or  attempting  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  land.  The  progress  of  these  efforts 
we  have  watched  with  deep  anxiety.  The  effect  of 
ithasbeen  to  paralyze  in  a great  measure  the  otherwise 
wholesome  demonstrations  of  those  who  are  zealous 
in  maintaining  the  integrity  and  character  of  the  state. 

At  length  however  some  of  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  have  distinctly  exhibited  their  designs  and 
hoisted  their  colors. 

This  party,  composed  to  some  extent  of  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  great  political  parties  which 
divide  community,  has  nevertheless  such  a prepon- 
derating proportion  of  one  party  only  in  their  ranks, 
that  the  other  party  (though  whigs)  may  be  said  to  be 
prepared  to  act  in  body  and  unbroken  phalanx  upon 
the  question;  their  opponents,  calling  themselves 
“democrats”  are  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  de- 
fection of  so  considerable  and  influential  a section 
from  their  unity.  Yet  as  a party,  the  great  majo- 
rity are  sound  in  principle,  upon  this  question. 

These  preliminary  remarks  are  made  in  order  to 
enable  distant  readers  to  understand  the  true  posture 
of  affairs,  of  which  the  following  proceedings  are 
the  exponents.  We  are  mortified  at  the  necessity 
for  recording  such  documents — and  nothing  but  fide- 
lity to  the  duty  of  being  faithful  chroniclers  of  pass- 
ing events,  would  induce  us  to  insert  them. 

The  fact  that  the  authorities  of  some  three  of  the 
counties  of  the  state  neglected  to  take  efficient  mea- 
sures to  have  the  state  tax  collected  from  their  peo- 
ple, last  year,  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  surrounded  the  legislature  of  the  state  at  its 
last  session  in  relation  to  ways  and  means  to  sustain 
public  credit.  Most  of  the  counties  had  paid  either 
the  whole  or  a considerable  portion  of  that  tax — and 
they  demurred  at  paying  more  unless  all  were  com- 
pelled to  bear  their  proportion.  The  measure  of 
coercion  which  the  occasion  required,  Was  the  diffi- 
culty. Some  were  for  a decisive  course — others  for 
temporizing,  under  an  idea  that  a better  temper  and 
better  times  would  insure  the  payment  in  future. — 
A medium  course  was  adopted.  To  insure  the  col- 
lection of  the  state  tax,  it  was  concieved  that  to 
compel  the  county  collectors  to  bond  for  the  pay- 
ment of  that  as  well  as  of  the  tax  required  for  county 
purposes,  and  to  forbid  by  law  the  collection  of  the 
one  unless  the  other  was  collected,  would  be  conclu- 
sive. This  therefore  was  the  course  adopted.  It  was  a 
plausible  expedient,— but  has  tailed.  Those  counties 
that  so  easily  enjoyed  immunity  from  the  state  tax 
last  year,  by  neglecting  to  obtain  collectors,  were  in 
no  humor  to  pay  double  tax  this  year,  and  accord- 
ingly they  endeavor  to  find  new  expedients  to  avert 
the  imposition.  Other  counties  seem  determined 
not  to  have  all  the  tax  to  pay,  whilst  these  are  allow- 
ed to  go  free — and  so  we  go. 

Worcester,  Somerset,  and  Calvert,  were  the  de- 
faulting counties  last  year.  All  of  which — or  the 
two  first  at  all  events,  had  real  excuse  in  the  suc- 
cessive of  failures  in  their  crops, — the  last  year’s 
especially.  Calvert,  we  regret  to  learn,  has  again 
failed  to  obtain  the  services  of  a collector. 

A meeting  was  called  upon  the  subject  by  the  lea- 
ders ot  the  party  who  call  themselves  “democrats” 
in  Harford  county  on  the  18th  ult.  at  which  Alexan- 
der Norris,  esq.  presided,  Henry  Macatee  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Forwood  vice  presidents,  John  R.  Nelson, 
secretary.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Otho 
Scott  a Van  Buren  state  senator  from  Harford  coun- 
ty, and  William  P.  Maulsby,  a Van  Buren  state  se- 
nator from  Carroll  county,  two  of  the  leading  men  of 
that  party  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland.  Amongst 
the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  were  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  adopted,  sign- 
ed and  published. 

Whereas,  The  past  injudicious  legislation  of  this 
state  has  involved  us  in  a debt  far  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  pay,  and  any  attempt  to  coerce  its 

ayment  by  direct  taxation,  would  oppress  the  people 

eyond  their  power  of  endurance. 

Therefore,  it  is  resolved,  That  the  people  are  una- 
ble to  pay  the  present  direct  tax,  as  a permanent  ex- 
action. 


He solved , That  if  the  present  direct  tax  vsas  punc- 
tually paid  through  all  future  lime,  it  would  not  save 
the  credit  and  honor  of  the  state,  because  the  yearly 
interest  on  the  public  debt  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
direct  tax. 

Resolved,  That  we  now  owe  for  interest  which  is 
in  arrear  and  unpaid  about  one  million  and  a half  of 
dollars,  and  that  the  interest  which  annually  accrues, 
is  about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  direct  tax,  if 
this  oppressive  system  is  continued,  will  not,  in  less 
than  five  years,  pay  the  interest  now  due,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  interest  now  due  is  paid  by  the  present 
direct  tax,  we  shall  owe  three  millions  for  interest, 
which  will  accrue  while  we  are  paying  what  we  now 
owe. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  manifest,  that  as  the  present 
direct  tax  only  pays  half  the  interest,  the  longer 
the  system  is  continued,  the  more  we  shall  be  in 
debt. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  are  unable  to  pay,  even 
for  a single  year,  a direct  tax  equal  to  the  interest  on 
the  debt — that  there  is  not  as  much  money  in  circu- 
lation as  would  pay  such  a tax. 

Resolved,  That  although  every  one  is  in  favor  of 
such  a sale  of  the  public  works  as  would  relieve  the 
people  from  their  burdens;  still  the  law  passed  by 
the  whigs  at  the  last  session,  deserves  the  severest 
reprobation  from  every  friend  of  the  people  or  its 
public  creditors.  That  law  furnishes  no  ground  to 
hope,  that  any  sale  can  be  made  whereby  our  taxes 
can  be  lessened;  on  the  contrary,  its  only  effect,  if 
not  arrested  in  its  execution,  will  be  to  strip  the  peo- 
ple of  every  portion  of  the  works,  which  is  valuable, 
for  the  benefit  of  wealthy  associations  of  specula- 
tors, without  diminishing  in  the  slightest  degree  that 
portion  of  the  public  debt  which  is  r.ow  oppressing 
the  people. 

Resolved,  That  several  of  the  counties  have  neg- 
lected or  refused  to  pay  any  direct  tax,  and  that  all 
the  counties  ought  to  oppose  in  a constitutional  and 
legal  manner,  the  payment  of  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  this  county  at  their 
next  election,  ought  to  express  their  disapprobation 
of  this  oppressive  system  of  exaction,  and  come  out 
openly  for  repeal. 

The  Cecil  Democrat  of  the  9th  instant  contains  a 
formal  account  of  what  it  represents  as  a “large  and 
respectable”  meeting  of  the  “democrats”  of  that 
county,  called  with  the  design  of  sustaining  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  meeting  in  Harford.  Accord- 
ing to  statements  given  in  the  Baltimore  papers  how- 
ever, and  respectably  vouched  for,  it  appears  that 
efforts  were  made  during  court  week  in  Cecil,  to  get 
up  a repudiation  meeting — but  in  vain.  Mr.  Forwood 
who  distinguished  himself  during  the  session  before 
the  last  of  the  legislature,  in  repudiating  speeches 
and  propositions,  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavors 
to  get  a meeting.  He  had  been  defeated  at  the 
last  October  election  on  the  ground  of  having  main- 
tained such  doctrines.  As  a meeting  could  not  be  mus- 
tered, a committee,  it  would  appear — though  it  -is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  how,  got  into  existence  some  way  or  other 
from  which  the  proceedings,  resolutions,  &c.  that 
are  published  in  the  Democrat,  were  the  produce.  A 
meeting  was  attempted  to  be  convened  to  countenance 
said  resolutions.  Two  persons  besides  the  commit- 
tee attended,  but  one  of  them  having  come  there  un- 
der the  impression  that-it  was  to  be  an  anti-repudia- 
tion meeting,  retired  as  soon  as  he  was  undeceived. 
Such  is  said  to  be  the  progress  of  this  attempt  at  ma- 
nufacturing “public  opinion.” 

On  the  30th  instant  a meeting  of  the  opponents  of 
the  tax  was  held  in  pursuance  of  public  notice  in 
Talbot  County,  at  which  Foster  Maynard,  esq.  pre- 
sided, John  Talbot  secretary,  and  the  following  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  direct  taxation,  as  at 
present  enforced  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  in  this 
state,  is  oppressive  and  unequal  in  its  operation. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  Talbot  county  are  un- 
able to  pay  the  said  tax. 

Resolved,  That  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  le- 
gislature, blending  the  collection  of  state  and  county 
taxes,  and  making  the  payment  of  the  direct  tax  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  payment  of  the  county 
charges,  is  arbitrary,  vexations  and  oppressive,  and 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  believing  no  collector  of  the  ordi- 
nary county  taxes  will  serve  under  the  present  ob- 
jectionable laws,  and  being  extremely  solicitous  that 
the  poor  in  the  alms  house,  and  the  county  pension- 
ers, and  others  having  claims  against  the  county, 
shall  be  amply  provided  for,  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  is  hereby  authorised  to  appoint  a commit- 
tee of  four  persons  (one  from  each  election  district) 
who  are  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  confer 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  county  and  to  make 
with  them  such  arrangements  as  may  be  deemed 
, expedient  and  appropriate  for  the  accomplishment 


of  the  nurpose  contemplated  and  intended  by  this  re- 
solution. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  most  anxiously  and 
earneastly  desire  the  sale  of  public  works  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  Folders  of  state  bonds. 

Resolved,  On  motion,  that  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  this 
town. 

The  committee  appointed  in  pursuance  of  the 
fourth  resolution  is  composed  of  the  following  indi- 
viduals: Edward  Lloyd,  Nicholas  Martin,  Thomas 
Pierson,  and  Dr.  James  Dawson.  The  resolution  it- 
self is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture relating  to  the  collection  of  state  and  county 
taxes. 

These  meetings,  and  especially  the  one  in  Harford 
county,  being  called  under  the  appellation  of,  and 
with  a view  of  identifying  as  far  as  was  in  their  pow- 
er those  movements  as  being  the  movements  of  the 
“democratic  party,”  were  objectionable  to  the  great 
body  of  that  party  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  A meet- 
ing of  the  party  was  called  at  Monument  Square  on 
the  11th  instant,  the  following  proceedings  of  which 
we  extract  from  the  Baltimore  Republican  of  the 
10th  instant. 

TOWN  MEETING. 

In  consequence  of  a call  for  a town  meeting  hav- 
ing been  published  by  order  of  the  Baltimore  demo- 
cratic convention,  a numerous  assemblage  of  persons 
convened  at  Monument  Square  last  evening  to  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  for  which  they  were 
called  together.  The  meeting  was  organized,  on 
motion  of  col.  Wm.  Fell  Giles,  by  calling  JOHN 
NELSON,  esq.  to  preside,  and  appointing  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen  as  officers  for  the  occasion: 

Vice  presidents.  Wm.  Geo.  Read,  Robert  Howard, 
Joseph  White,  B.  I.  Sanders,  H’y.  R.  Louderman, 
Daniel  Bender,  John  King,  Mark  Grafton,  Ant’y. 
Miltenberger,  John  1.  Donaldson,  Wm.  J.  Wight, 
William  Krebs,  Richard  Marley,  Elijah  Slansbury, 
Jr. 

Secretaries.  Frederick  I.  Dugan,  Wm.  D.  Roberts, 
Philip  Muth,  jr.,  Benj.  C.  Presstman. 

The  organization  being  complete,  Wm.  Fell  Giles, 
esq.  addressed  the  meeting  with  much  eloquence  and 
feeling,  and  submitted  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  at  a public  meeting  held  in  Bel-Air,  Har- 
ford county,  on  the  18th  May  last,  a series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  reference  to  the  public  debt  of 
this  state,  and  of  the  ability  of  her  citizens  to  pay, 
by  taxation,  the  annual  interest  thereof;  and  also  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  the  counties  ought  to  oppose 
the  payment  of  the  present  tax;  which  resolutions, 
if  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed,  may  lead  the  citizens 
! of  other  states  to  believe  that  the  same  sentiments 
and  opinions  pervade  the  democracy  of  the  state  at 
large,  and  may  thereby  injure  the  great  cause  in 
which  we  have  so  often  been  triumphant — a cause 
which  recognizes,  among  its  leading  principles,  the 
prompt  and  faithful  redemption  of  all  promises, 
whether  made  by  slates  or  corporations;  therefore, 

Resolved,  by  the  democratic  party  of  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  town  meeting  assembled: 

1st.  That,  although  we  believe  the  creation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  debt  of  Maryland  to  have  been  un- 
wise and  against  her  true  interests,  yet  we  recog- 
nise as  obligatory  upon  the  state  her  public  debt,  con- 
tracted by  various  acts  of  her  legislature  through  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  sanctioned  by  all  the 
forms  of  law;  and  that  the  state  and  her  citizens  are 
bound,  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  honor, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal  thereof. 

2nd.  That  our  state  abounds  with  all  the  elements 
of  wealth,  that  her  resources  are  daily  developing; 
that  her  lands  are  daily  becoming  more  fertile;  and 
that  this  meeting  believe  that  her  citizens  are  fully 
able  to  pay,  by  taxation,  the  amount  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  meet  the  annual  interest  on  her  public 
debt, 

3rd.  That  the  city  of  Baltimore,  having  carried 
into  execution  the  tax  laws  of  the  state,  and  her  citi- 
zens being  willing  to  pay  the  state  tax  of  25  cents, 
while  they  are  paying  at  the  same  time  a tax  of  about 
77  cents  on  the  $100  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
the  interest  on  their  corporation  debt  and  for  other 
municipal  purposes,  has  a right  to  call  upon  every 
other  part  of  the  state  to  bear  their  portion  of  the 
public  burden  and  to  pay  their  amount  of  the  public 
taxation. 

4th.  That  the  idea  cannot  for  a moment  enter- 
tained, that  this  free  commonwealth  shall  repudiate 
her  public  debt, — a debt  solemnly  contracted  in  the 
face  of  all  nations, — and  refuse  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  same. 

5th.  That  we  cordially  and  affectionately  invite 
the  citizens  of  every  part  of  our  stale  to  a prompt 
and  faithful  compliance  with  the  laws  passed  for  the 
purposes  above  mentioned. 
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6th.  That  whatever  individuals  may  do,  we  be- 
lieve the  democratic  party  of  Maryland  will  ever  be 
willing  to  jo  i uetr  fellow  citizens  in  bearing  what- 
ever burden  may  be  necessary  to  redeem  the  plighted 
faith  of  the  state. 

These  resolutions  having  been  read  and  adopted, 
Benjamin  C.  Presstman,  esq.,  made  an  address  of 
considerable  length  to  the  meeting,  appealing  to  their 
love  of  principle,  patriotism,  honor,  and  justice;  and 
called  upon  them  to  standby  their  time-honored  state 
in  her  hour  of  difficulty.  The  following  resolutions 
were  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  P: 

Resolved,  That  while  we  thus  recognise  the  doctrine 
that  the  public  creditor  has  the  right  to  demand  the 
full  arid  faithful  discharge  of  the  annual  interest  of 
the  state  debt,  yet  we  have  equal  confidence  that  if  a 
temporary  failure  should  sometimes  happen  to  meet 
the  entire  amount,  owing  to  causes  not  under  our 
control,  nor  within  the  reach  of  honorable  means  to  ; 
avoid,  that  in  such  case,  in  that  spirit  of  justice  which  ! 
would  regulate  all  private  dealings  between  man  and 
man,  no  imputations  of  dishonesty  could  or  would 
be  cast,  if  we  discharged  our  liabilities  at  all  times 
in  good  faith  to  the  full  extent  of  our  ability.  And 
that  the  want  of  power  to  meet  the  whole  demand 
is  not  a valid  defence  for  a refusal  to  pay  what 
we  can. 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  entertains  the  belief, 
that  a sale  of  the  public  works  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  could  be  made  as  to  cause  a large  diminu- 
tion of  the  principal  debt  of  the  state,  and  that  time 
alone  is  required  to  develope  the  practicability  of 
such  plan,  consistent  with  the  interest  and  honor  of 
the  state,  and  that  when  such  deduction  shall  have 
been  made,  the  interest  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
upon  the  remainder  would  in  view  of  the  advantages 
derivable  from  the  completion  of  the  public  works 
alone,  if  from  no  higher  consideration,  be  cheerfully 
met,  and  that  in  estimating  what  might  be  effected 
by  such  a sale,  we  believe  that  the  citizens  of  Mary- 
land might  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  taxation 
to  an  extent  when  it  might  be  easily  borne,  to  a point 
indeed  less  than  what  prevails  in  many  other  states 
of  the  Union.  And  that  whatever  differences  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  proper  mode  and  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  state’s  interest,  it  is  now  manifest 
that  these  works  are  esteemed  valuable,  and  that 
they  may  be  used  so  as  toconcel  a large  portion  of  the 
public  debt,  at  any  time  the  people  may  desire  and  j 
the  legislature  carry  out  the  wish  by  proper  legislative 
enactmenis. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  in  thus  setting  forth 
its  opinions  in  a manner  and  language  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood,  upon  a subject  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  public  welfare, ‘so  intimately  blended 
with  the  fair  fame  of  our  beloved  state,  so  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  commercial  credit  of  Balti- 
more, in  short  so  paramount  in  all  respects  to  every 
other  political  consideration,  being  a question  of  pub- 
lic morals,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  may  de- 
pend whatever  confidence  is  justly  due  to  republican 
institutions,  make  no  attempt  at  dictation  as  to  the 
course  others  may  see  proper  to  pursue,  and  yet  we 
desire  to  mark  emphatically  our  own  determination  in 
the  premises,  from  which  there  will  be  no  shadow 
of  turning,  which  is  to  express  at  all  times  as  we  do 
now,  in  the  name  of  more  than  7,000  voters  of  the 
democratic  party  of  this  city,  their  deep  abhorrence 
of  the  odious  doctrine  of  repudiation;  their  indignant 
and  unequivocal  denial  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  any 
principle  of  the  democratic  faith,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry that  it  is  at  war  with  its  cardinal  principle  of 
equal  and  exact  justice  to  all;  and  that  we  will  use 
every  effort  in  opposition  to  this  novel  heresy,  look- 
ing at  last  to  the  ballot  box  as  the  faithful  defender 
of  the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due 
and  are  hereby  offered  to  the  able  editor  of  the  Bal- 
timore Republican  & Argus,  who  well  knowing  the 
sentiments  of  our  people  upon  this  subject,  did  as  a 
faithful  sentinel  on  the  watch  tower,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  a true  democrat,  rebuke  the  “first  dawning  of  an 
attempt”  to  enlist  the  democratic  party  in  hostility 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit. 

These  resolutians  having  been  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  remarks  of  the  speaker  received  with 
great  unanimity  and  decided  approbation,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned. 

GEORGIA. 

A Political  state  Convention,  of  the  Calhoun 
and  Van  Buren  parties  met  at  Milledgeville  on  the 
5th  inst.,  Dr.  Fort,  president.  A resolution  propos- 
ing to  name  a committee  of  21  to  report  on  the  presi- 
dential question  was  warmly  opposed,  but  finally 
adopted.  The  committee  next  day  reported  in  favor 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  the  candidate,  and  the  10th 
of  May  as  the  time  for  assembling  the  national  con- 
vention, on  the  decision  of  which  this  nomination  is  do 


; pendent,  and  the  delegates  to  which  convention  were 
I named  in  December  last  from  the  state, 
j Mark  A.  Cooper,  at  present  a representative  in  con- 
j gress,  was  afterwards  nominated  as  the  candidate  of 
| the  party  for  governor  of  the  state. 

Gold.  The  Dahlonega  Times  says  that  a lump  of 
gold  weighing  7 or  8 penny-weights  was  recently  ta- 
: ken  from  a mine  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  and  that 
1 the  mines  in  that  region  are  now  yielding  a great  a- 
■ bundance  of  gold.  Three  hundred  penny-weights 
were  dug  out  of  one  mine  in  two  weeks  by  thirteen 
! hands.  In  another  mine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
! of  the  former,  three  hundred  penny-weights  were  ob- 
tained in  one  week  by  seven  hands,  making  an  aver- 
I age  of  more  than  five  dollars  per  day  to  each  laborer. 

The  Madisonian  Ga.  Miscellany,  of  the  20th  ult. 
says  “Major  John  Dawson,  recently  returned  from 
'the  Cherokee  country,  exhibited  to  us,  a few  davs 
; since,  two  vials  containing  376  penny  weights  of  pure 
I Georgia  gold,  which  he  had  procured  in  exchange 
for  merchandize  from  the  diggers.  The  Major  in- 
forms us  that  thousands  are  engaged  in  working  the 
mines,  and  that  new  and  valuable  mines  are  being 
discovered  every  day.  One  was  opened  a few  weeks 
since,  near  Allatoony,  supposed  t^be  one  of  the 
richest  yet  discovered.  The  Mint  at  Dahlonega 
is  coining,  at  present,  not  far  from  $100,000  per 
month.” 


TENNESSEE. 

STATE  DEBT  AND  RESOURCES. 

State  bonds  issued  and  proceeds  invest- 
ed in  stock  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Tennessee  bearing  an  interest  of  5 
per  cent,  which  is  paid  semi-annual- 
ly by  the  bank,  $500,000  00 

State  bonds  issued  and  proceeds  invest- 
ed in  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Tennes- 
see, bearing  an  interest  of  6 per 
cent,  1,000,000  00 

State  Internal  Improvement  Bonds 
bearing  an  interest  of  5j  percent.  262,166  66j 
State  Internal  Improvement  Bonds 
bearing  an  interest  of  5 per  cent.  1,253,750  00 


$3,016,916  661 

The  $200,000  of  state  bonds,  bearing  an  interest 
of  5 per  cent,  issued  for  the  improvement  of  rivers, 
but  not  yet  sold,  are  not  included  in  the  amount  of 
the  state  debt.  The  debt  has  many  years  to  run  be- 
fore it  falls  due,  and  to  meet  it  the  state  owns: 

Stock  in  the  Union  Bank  of  Tennes- 
see, $646,600  00 

Capital  in  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  be- 
ing proceeds' of  bonds  sold,  and  ex- 
clusive of  the  school  fund,  1,000,000  00 

Stock  paid  in  to  the  Internal  Improve- 
ment companies,  by  state  bonds  is- 
sued, 1,516,915  66| 


$3,163,516  66§ 

If  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  \ 

States  now  on  deposite  with  the 
state,  should  not  be  recalled  by  the 
United  States,  that  sum  may  be 
added,  1,353,209  55 


$4,516,726  211 

With  these  means  added  to  the  annually  accumu- 
lating profits  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  under  pru- 
dent and  proper  management,  there  can  be  but  little 
danger  that  a resort  to  taxation  can  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  state  to  meet  it  at  its  maturity. 

The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  state  were, 
for  the  year  ending  October,  as  follows: 


Ordinary  revenue,  $248,245 

Extraordinary  revenue,  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts, 295,497 


Total  receipts,  543,739 

Balance  in  treasury  last  report,  116,599 


Total  means, 

Expenses: 

Legislative, 

Judicial, 

Executive  and  miscellaneous, 


$660,338 

$61,831 

67,667 

341,350  470,848 


Balance  on  hand  Oct.  1842,  $189,490 

Showing  an  excess  of  receipts  for  the  year  of  $73,291, 
constituting  an  increase  of  balance  on  hand.  No  state 
can  show  a better  state  of  afiairs  than  this,  even  un- 
der the  supposition  that  the  banks  are  insolvent. 

[ United  States  Gazette. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Extra  Session.  The  governor  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi has  issued  a proclamation  requiring  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state  to  convene  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion On  Monday*  the  10th  day  of  July  next.  “Va- 


rious important  matters,”  the  governor  says,  “claim 
the  attention  of  the  people’s  representatives.”  The 
laying  off  the  state  into  four  congressional  districts, 
in  accordance  with  the  late  law  of  congress,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  important  matters  referred  to. 

Anti-Repudiation.  Quite  a change  has  occurred 
in  Mississippi  on  this  subject.  The  Columbus  Demo- 
crat says,  since  the  famous  22d  of  Feb.  convention, 
the  old  advocates  have  been  abandoning  the  doctrine. 
Mr.  Brown,  the  loco  foco  nominee  for  governor,  is 
for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  and  even  McNutt 
has  declared  that  a portion  of  it  ought  to  be  paid. 

The  Democrat  says:  “In  every  direction,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  whose  hardihood  will  admit  of  no 
retreat,  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  the  brilliant 
charge  which  they  expected  to  make  against  all  state 
debts,  have  been  forced  to  fall  hack  upon  their  origi- 
nal position  the  repudiation  of  the  Union  bank  bonds. 
The  sophistry  with  which  they  maintain  this  upon 
the  grounds  of  a violation  of  the  constitution  in  the 
enactment  of  the  charter  of  the  Union  bank,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  debt,  and  the  mercenary  feelings  of 
the  people  to  which  they  appeal,  will,  they  hope,  sus- 
tain them  in  the  approaching  contest.  But  their 
hopes  are  delusive — their  day  has  past;  and  repudia- 
tion, McNutt,  Talabola,  the  poetic  attorney  gene- 
ral Graves,  et  omne  genus,  will  soon  be  consigned 
to  that  contempt  which  they  have  so  zealously  court- 
ed and  richly  merited.” 

The  Democrat  adds,  that  honest  men  will  not  re- 
fuse to  pay  their  honest  debts,  and  that  however  in- 
convenient it  may  be  to  liquidate  seven  millions,  the 
people  of  Mississippi  will  do  it  rather  than  bear  the 
jibes  and  jeers,  the  contempt  and  denunciation  of  the 
virtuous  and  honorable  portion. 

OHIO. 

Law,  Bankrupts  and  Lawyers.  The  U.  State* 
district  court  for  Ohio  has  lately  been  in  session  at 
Steubenville  in  that  state  More  than  one  thousand 
cases  of  applicants  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt 
law'  were  before  it.  A correspondent  of  the  Mariet- 
ta Intelligencer,  says: 

“Lawyers  are  thicker  here  than  were  frogs  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Nearly  every  county  in  the  state  has 
a representative  from  the  legal  profession,  and  some 
of  them  a dozen  or  more.  There  are  probably  two 
hundred  now  in  court.  ‘La  me,’  said  the  landlady  of 
one  of  the  hotels,  as  a hundred  or  so  sat  at  her  table 
this  morning,  ‘there  are  more  lawyers  here  than  there 
will  ever  be  in  Heaven.’” 

Mob  law.  The  citizens  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio, 
Jiving  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservoir,  a few  days 
since  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  demolished 
the  embankment,  and  drained  it  of  the  water.  This 
reservoir  covers  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and 
has  inundated,  it  is  said,  several  excellent  farms,  and 
rendered  them  almost  useless.  The  owners,  and 
those  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  in  other  respects, 
were  unable  to  obtain  that  recompense  from  the  state 
authorities  which  they  considered  was  due  them,  and 
finally,  as  a dernier  resort,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  to  right  themselves.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  county  were  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  business. 

INDIANA. 

Appraisement  laws.  We  learn  from  the  Brook- 
ville  American  that  Judge  McLane,  in  the  U.  S.  Dis- 
trict court  at  Indianapolis,  sustained  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  relative  to  valuation  laws.  The 
case  was  similar  to  that  in  Illinois,  on  a decree  to 
foreclose  a mortgage.  The  judge  said  he  doubted  the 
correctness  of  the.  decision,  but  he  was  bound  to  re 
spect  and  obey  the  decisions  of  that  court.  And  al- 
though he  did  not  say,  yet  he  plainly  intimated,  that 
in  a suit  on  common  debt,  although  contracted  before 
the  passage  of  the  valuation  laws,  he  would  sustain 
their  constitutionality. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis.  The  value  of  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  as  reported  by  the 
late  assessment,  is  $11,725,42591  The  reports  from 
the  treasury  department  say  it  will  be  necessary  to 
levy  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  current  year. 

Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri.  The  iron  mountain, 
in  Washington  county,  is  about  a mile  broad  at  the 
base,  400  feet  high,  and  three  miles  long,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  composed  of  masses  of  iron  ore. 

It  is  literally  a mountain  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  so  pure 
that  it  yields  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  metal  under 
the  ordinary  process  forconvertingore  into  malleable 
iron.  At  the  base,  the  ore  lies  in  pieces  from  a pound 
weight  upward,  which  increase  in  size  as  you  ascend 
until  they  assume  theappearance  of  huge  rocks,  which 
would  remind  the  beholder  of  those  “fragments  of  an 
earlier  world”  of  which  the  Titans  made  use.  Six 
miles  south,  in  Madison  county,  is  another  mountain 
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called  the  Pilot  Knob,  composed  of  a micaceous  oxide 
of  iron,  lying  in  huge  masses.  This  ore  will  yield 
acout  80  percent,  of  metal. 

Lead  in  Missouri.  Lead  is  found  in  many  different 
parts  in  this  state.  It  is  found  in  Cole,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  St.  Francois,  Washington,  and  se- 
veral other  counties.  The  number  of  pounds  produ- 
ced in  1840,  was  5,285,455,  from  21  smelting-houses 
employing  252  hands,  with  a capital  of  $235,806.  Of 
this,  Washington  county  produced  1, 107,000  pounds; 
St.  Francois,  1,155,000  pounds;  Madison,  1,263,455 
pounds.  Some  lead  is  also  found  on  the  Osage;  how 
much  has  been  shipped  from  there  is  not  known.  The 
amount  of  lead  produced  from  the  United  States  lead 
mines,  in  this  state,  from  1825  to  1835,  when  the  su- 
perintendence was  transferred  to  the  war  depart- 
ment, was  as  follows: 

In  the  year  ending  Sept’ber  30th,  1825,  lbs.  386,500 


1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 


1,374,962 

910,380 

1,205,920 

1,198,160 

8,060 

67,180 


sections  of  copper  lands  in  the  copper  region  border- 
ing on  Lake  Superior.  Mr.  Ansley  signifies  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  within  a few  weeks  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines,  and  he  of- 
fers to  adventurers  and  miners  who  are  disposed  to 
accompany  him  grants  of  land  in  his  mining  district 
on  liberal  terms. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— The  new  Cana- 
dian tariff.  We  find  in  theRochester  Advertiser 
the  following  calculations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new 
Canadian  tariff,  which  goes  into  operation  next  month, 
upon  the  grain  interest  of  this  country: 

American. 


5 bush,  wheat  at  Circleville,  Ohio,  at  50  cents  $2  50 

Freight  of  1 bbl.  flour  to  Cleveland 

cents  62* 

do.  do.  do.  to  Kingston 

“ 37* 

do.  do.  do.  to  Montreal 

“ 40 

1 40 

Duty  proposed 

0 50 

Total,  5,151,252 

Washington  county  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
this  mineral;  in  fact,  the  whole  may  be  called  one 
large  lead  mine.  The  ore,  by  the  former  process  of 
smelting,  yielded  from  64  to  70  per  cent.,  but  much 
of  the  metal  was  wasted;  while,  by  the  present  me- 
thod, at  least  80  per  cent,  is  procured.  In  fact  Mis- 
souri, if  required,  could  supply  the  whole  country, 
and  we  might  almost  say  the  world,  with  lead. 

[Hunt’s  Magazine. 

MICHIGAN. 

Great  Land  Sale.  A rare  chance  for  a speculation. 
The  commissioner  of  the  Michigan  land  office  has 
given  notice  that  a sale  of  56  townships  of  land  sit- 
uated in  14  different  counties  in  this  state  will  take 
place  at  Marshall  on  the  1st  day  of  July  next! 

ARKANSAS. 

W.  Byrd  Powell,  M.  D.  has  furnished  the  nation- 
al institute  with  a minute  and  very  interesting  geo- 
logical exposition  of  the  country  between  Little  Rock 
and  Washita,  in  Arkansas,  a distance  of  fifty  miles. 
He  has  also  presented  to  the  institute  one  hundred 
and  five  geological  and  mineralogical  specimens,  a 
number  of  shells  and  a variety  of  plants  obtained  from 
the  same  region  of  country. 

The  Arkansas  Gazette  of  May  24  says:  “By  last 
Sunday’s  mail  our  citizens  have  learned  that  Thomas 
W.  Newton,  Marshal  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas,  has  been  superceded,  and  Henry 
M.  Rector  appointed  in  his  stead.  We  wish  we 
could  express  the  feelings  of  indignation  which  burn- 
ed in  every  man’s  countenance,  without  distinction  of 
party,  at  the  first  announcement  of  this  intelligence  in 
our  city.  The  explanatory  conduct  of  Mr.  Newton 
as  an  officer,  and  his  high  and  honorable  bearing,  had 
won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  too  faithful  in  office,  and  had  the  firm- 
ness always  to  discharge  his  duties  regardless  of  con- 
sequences, that  his  removal  has  been  sought  and  ef- 
fected.” 

FLORIDA. 

Immigration.  The  St.  Augustine  (E.  F.)  News 
says: — “The  schooners  Stephen  & Frances,  and  Me- 
dium, arrived  here  on  Sunday  last,  from  Charleston, 
with  a number  of  respectable  and  wealthy  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  children,  and  75  sla- 
ves,.for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  this  territory. — 
They  are  from  North  Carolina.” 

A letter  from  Fort  King,  dated  on  the  15th  inst., 
published  in  the  St.  Augustine  News,  says: — “The 
cry  is  still  they  come?  Twelve  men  arrived  this 
morning  in  quest  of  land,  from  Georgia,  and  this 
evening  four  more  from  South  Carolina.  The  dis- 
mal sound  of  the  wolf  in  our  hammocks  will  soon 
give  place  to  the  more  cheerful  sound  of  the  wood- 
man’s axe  and  the  tradesmen’s  hammer.” 

The  Indians  have  been  blamed  for  depredations 
committed  near  Micanopy  or  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
nansville,  about  the  28th  ult.  A lady  was  the  suf- 
ferer, but  it  was  hoped  she  would  recover;  subsequent 
discoveries  turn  the  suspicion  in  a different  direction. 

Over  650  permits  have  been  issued  at  Newnansville 
and  St.  Augustine,  under  the  late  act.  ' A party  of 
eight  emigrants  from  Newark  N.  J.  reached  Indian 
River  on  the  25th  ult.  and  commenced  a settlement 
near  Fort  Pierce. 

* 

WISKONSIN. 

Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines.  Mr.  J.  D.  Ansley, 
of  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin,  publishes  in  the  Mineral 
Point  Free  Press  that  he  has  received  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  a permit  to  locale  twenty-seven 


0 $4  40 

Equal  to  23sTper  barrel,  delivered  in  Montreal, 
Canadian. 

5 bush,  of  wheat  at  Circleville,  at  50  cents  $2  50 


Freight  to  Cleveland  at  20  cents  100 

Freight  to  Kingston  at  8 cents  40 

Freight  of  1 bbl.  flour  to  Montreal  40 

Duty  per  bush,  at  5d.  41 


$4  71 

Equal  to  22s  7d  per  bbl.  delivered  in  Montreal* 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  American  miller,  Is  7d 
currency. 

When  the  average  in  England  of  wheat  is  66s  ster- 
ling per  quarter,  which  is  about  the  price  at  which 
the  trade  can  be  carried  on  profitably  to  all  parties  in 
Canada,  the  following  shows  the  comparative  cost  of 
a barrel  of  flour  taken  at  Cleveland  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, via  New  York,  and  of  five  bushels  of  wheat, 
taken  at  same  place,  sent  to  Gananoque,  ground,  and 
the  flour  shipped  via  Montreal: 

American  route. 

One  bbl.  flour,  freight  to  Oswego  73|  cts. 

do.  do.  do.  to  N.  York  50  do. 

87*  cents  <£0  4 4* 
New  York  to  England  . . . .011* 

Duty  3s  7d  sterling  . . . . 0 4 4 

.£0  9 10 

Canadian  route. 

Freight  5 bush,  wheat  to  Gananoque,  40  cts. 

One  barrel  flour  to  Montreal  40  do. 

80  cents  £0  4 0 

Montreal  to  Britain 0 4 6 

Duty  7d  sterling 0 0 9 

£0  9 3 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  route  only  7d 
per  barrel;  this  may  be  increased  to  Is  9d  to  2s  when 
the  improvements  are  finished.  The  effect  will  be 
to  create  a monopoly  in  favor  of  the  Canadian,  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumers  in  England;yet  it  will  en- 
hance the  price  of  wheat  here  and  at  the  west,  as 
they  will  be  dependent  upon  the  United  States  for 
supplies. 

MAJOR  MAJORIBANKS.  The  Charleston 
Courier  publishes  an  interesting  correspondence  be- 
tween Gen.  Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  through  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset. — 
Gen.  Hamilton  transmitted  to  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton a black  cypress  board,  which  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  of  a British  officer  who  died  in 
South  Carolina  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  con- 
taining the  following  inscription: — “John  Majori- 
banks,  Esq.  late  Major  of  the  19th  regiment  of  Infan- 
try, and  commanding  a Flank  Battalion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty’s army,  Obiit.  22  Oct.  1781.” 

With  this  memorial,  which  had  lattely  fallen  to  the 
ground  from  decay,  and  for  which  a more  durable  one 
is  to  be  substituted  by  the  owners  of  the  estate  on 
which  it  stood,  containing  the  same  inscription,  Gen. 
Hamilton  transmitted  a letter  from  Mr.  Ravenel,  one 
of  those  owners,  relating  some  incidents  in  the  life  of 
the  deceased  officer,  accompanied  with  an  interesting 
narrative  drawn  up  by  himself.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  narrative  recites  the  causes  of  his 
death: 

“History  generally  takes  sufficienfcare  of  the  re- 
nown of  great  commanders;  but  it  is  often  the  grate- 
ful office  of  recollections,  essentially  more  private, 
to  preserve  the  repute  of  a gallant  soldier,  perhaps 
less  elevated  by  rank  than  by  merit,  which  serves  to 
embalm  his  memory,  for  the  pride  and  affection  of 


his  friends,  if  not  for  the  ostentatious  glory  of  his 
country. 

From  every  record  and  tradition  in  South  Carolina, 
it  would  appear,  England  has  seldom  sent  on  her  ser- 
vice abroad  a more  ripe  and  accomplished  soldier  then 
Majoribanks  unquestionably  was. 

There  is  little  doubt  he  saved  the  British  army  from 
entire  annihilation  at  the  battle  of  “Eutaw  Springs,” 
which  took  place  in  the  Parish  of  John’s  Berkley, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1781,  during 
the  memorable  campaign  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the 
Carolinasand  Virginia. 

In  Colonel  Tarleton’s  history  of  this  campaign  yon 
will  find  the  following  account  of  this  battle:  “the 
right  wing  of  the  army  being  composed  of  the  flank 
battalion  of  Major  Majoribanks,  who  having  repuls- 
ed and  driven  back  every  thing  that  attacked  him,  he 
made  a rapid  movement  on  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
and  attacked  them  in  flank,  upon  which  they  gave  way 
in  all  quarters,  leaving  two  brass  six  pounders  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  killed  on  the  field  of  action, 
and  abont  800  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel 
Washington — but  to  Major  Majoribanks,  and  the 
flank  battalion  under  his  command,  the  honor  of  the 
day  is  greatly  due." 

As  I happen  to  be  an  American,  I am  sure  your 
grace  will  pardon  my  saying,  that  although  every 
man  in  both  armies  was  probably  prepared  to  admit 
the  gallantry  and  machless  services  of  Majoribanks, 
yet  in  relation  to  the  victory  Col.  Tarleton  claimed 
for  his  Britannic  majesty’s  army,  there  were  contem- 
poraneously two  opinions  entertained  on  that  subject. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Col.  Stewart,  who  com- 
manded his  majesty’s  forces  on  the  occasion,  asserted 
his  title  to  victory,  whilst  General  Greene,  the  Ame- 
rican commander,  was  not  the  less  pertinacious  in 
claiming  this  distinction  for  his  own  troops. 

General  Greene,  in  his  official  account  of  this  bat- 
tle, says  that  he  left  a picket  on  the  field  on  the  night 
of  the  engagement;  “that  the  enemy  retired,  leaving 
seventy  of  their  wounded  besides  a thousand  stand  of 
arms.  We  took  five  hundred  prisoners.  They  had 
five  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Nothing  but  the 
brick,  house  and  their  strong  post  at  the  Eutaw 
Springs  hindered  the  remains  of  the  British  Army 
from  falling  into  our  hands.  I think  we  owe  the 
victory  we  have  gained  to  the  brisk  use  made  by  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  levies  with  the  bayonet.  I 
cannot  forbear  praising  the  courage  and  conduct  of 
all  my  troops.” 

Ferhaps  at  this  late  day  it  may  be  just  to  both  sides 
to  admit,  that  it  was  a drawn  battle,  which  I appre- 
hend, will  be  usually  the  case,  when  those  meet  who 
are  of  the  same  blood  and  came  from  a common  stock; 
and  that  all  things  being  equal  in  number  and  materi- 
al, either  party  would  be  very  apt  to  get  as  good  as 
they  give.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  was  but  one  opin- 
ion of  the  conduct  of  Major  Majoribanks,  which  was 
graced  during  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  by  an  incident 
highly  illustrative  of  the  chivalry  of  his  character. 

General  Greene  perceiving  that  the  fate  of  the  day 
depended  upon  his  dislodging  Majoribanks,  ordered 
Colonel  Washington  (than  whom  a braver  soldier 
never  drew  steel)  to  pass  the  American  left,  and 
charge  the  right  of  his  majesty’s  army.  Colonel 
Washington  executed  this  order  with  consummate 
skill  and  gallantry;  but  as  the  biographer  of  General 
Greene  observes,  “Majoribanks  received  Washing- 
ton’s cavalry  with  such  a deadly  and  well  directed 
fire,  that  many  of  his  horses  and  men  were  wounded 
and  brought  to  the  ground.  Every  officer  was  wound- 
ed excepting  two.  Colonel  Washington  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him,  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  his 
charge,  that  he  was  thrown  wounded  into  the  ranks 
of  the  English  army,  where  according  to  the  same 
writer  “he  was  in  the  act  of  receiving  the  bayonet 
from  the  hands  of  a private  of  the  British  army,  when 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  a British 
officer.”  This  officer  was  Majoribanks. 

After  the  battle,  the  British  army  retreated  to  Wain- 
foot,  a plantation  belonging  to  the  late  Daniel  Rave- 
nel, Esq.,  about  twenty  miles  below  Eutaw  Springs. 
It  was  in  this  plantation  that  Major  Majoribanks  be- 
came sick  and  ultimately  died.  Although  he  was 
greatly  and  gallantly  exposed  during  the  whole  of  the 
engagement,  it  is  believed  he  retired  from  the  field 
of  battle  without  being  wounded,  but  such  were  his 
exertions  on  the  8th  of  September,  during  the  heat  of 
an  autumn  day,  and  probably  his  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  night  damps  of  our  climate,  that  in  a week  or 
ten  days  after  reaching  Mr.  Ravenel’s  plantation  be 
was  taken  ill  with  the  bilious  or  congestive  fever  of 
the  country  and  died  on  the  22d  Oct.,  1781. 

The  heat  of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  the  “Eu- 
taw Springs”  was  fought,  is  yet  a matter  of  tradition 
in  South  Carolina.  Both  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing with  the  bayonet  for  the  use  of  the  spring,  to  slack 
the  intolerable  thirst  which  the  meridian  rays  of  a 
burning  sun  had  produced  in  a densely  sulphurous 
atmosphere. 
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It  was  at  this  fountain,  situated  in  a romantic  valley, 
where  one  of  the  most  capacious,  limpid  and  beauti- 
ful springs,  that  ever  gushed  from  a limestone  rock, 
is  to  be  found,  that  the  gallant  Colonel  Howard  of  the 
Maryland  line  crossed  the  steel  of  his  regiment  with 
that  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  to  determine  perhaps 
who  should  drink  first.  If,  therefore,  Majoribanks 
was  not  killed  in  the  battle,  he  owed  his  death  to 
his  great  exertions  in  the  temperature  I have  des- 
cribed.” 

To  this  letter  Gen.  Hamilton  received  the  follow- 
ing answer: — 

Horse  Guards,  April  7, 1842. 

Sir:  I have  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  commands 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  two  letters  from  you, 
the  one  of  the  22d  ult.  with  an  enclosure  from  Mr. 
Ravenel,  and  the  other  marked  private. 

The  Duke  has  read  with  great  interest  the  narra 
tive  which  you  have  with  so  much  kindness  taken  the 
trouble  to  lay  before  him,  explanatory  of  the  event 
and  of  the  inscription  upon  the  head  board,  which 
had  been  placed  over  the  grave  of  the  late  Major 
Majoribanks  of  the  19th  regiment,  and  in  thus  thank- 
ing you  for  that  communication  his  grace  desires  me 
to  assure  you  that  he  fully  appreciates  the  good  feel- 
ing of  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  the  generous  motives  and 
conduct  of  that  gentleman  in  the  construction  of  a 
more  lasting  memorial  in  honor  of  the  name  and 
character  of  a British  officer,  who  died  .in  a distant 
country,  when  employed  in  the  execution  of  his  mili- 
tary duty. 

Having  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  find  any  of 
the  relatives  of  the  late  Major  Majoribanks,  whose 
name  appears  to  be  differently  spelt  from  that  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  to  which  it  the  more  nearly 
applies,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  assure  you  that 
the  head-board  which  accompanied  your  letter 
shall  be  duly  deposited  in  a place  the  most  likely  to 
fulfil  the  object  of  your  considerate  and  benevolent 
intention.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant. 

FITZROY  SOMERSET. 

Gen.  Hamilton. 

BRITISH  INTERFERENCE  IN  LIBERIA.— 
The  Philadelphia  Colonization  Herald  states  that  En- 
glish cupidity  is  hankering  after  Liberia.  A new 
map  of  Africa  has  been  got  out,  on  which  a claim  is 
laid  to  a large  portion  of  the  Liberia  territory.  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  the  royal  geographer,  toid  an  associate 
of  the  editor  of  the  Herald,  that  the  map  was  com- 
manded by  high  authority.  The  article  concludes 
with  stating  that  a committee  of  parliament,  who 
have  been  taking  testimony  the  past  year  as  to  Libe- 
ria, are  gathering  all  the  testimony  they  can  adverse 
to  the  tights  of  the  present  governors,  and  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  recommends  to  the  British 
government  the  construction  ol  a fortress  in  the  very 
heart  of  Liberia.  The  writer  says: — 

“The  fate  of  the  Niger  expedition  has  dissipated 
the  dreams  of  the  commercial  aggrandizement  in- 
dulged by  Britain,  previous  to  the  failure  of  that 
pseudopinlanthropic  speculation.  Liberia  now  offers 
the  most  sale,  direct  and  desirable  access  to  the  great 
valley  of  the  Niger,  and  we  much  fear  that  the  insa- 
tiable rapacity  of  England  will  disregard  every  ob- 
stacle to  her  obbiniug  for  her  starring  manufacturers 
and  clamorous  merchants  the  monopoly  of  that  im- 
portant market. 

We  have  hitherto  addressed  our  appeals  to  the 
philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  We  now  earnestly 
commend  this  important  subject  to  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  the  American  patriot  and  statesman. 

WASHINGTON’S  BIRTH  DAY  IN  CHINA. 
The  annexed  report  of  doings  on  board  the  U.  S. 
ship  Constellation,  on  22d  February,  will  be  read 
with  interest: 

Celebration  of  Washington's  birth  day,  22d  February , 

1843,  on  board  of  the  U.  States  lrigate  Constella- 
tion, lying  at  anchor  in  Blenheim  Reach,  Canton 

Rivpr. 

The  eve  preceding  the  22d  of  February,  1843, 
thirteen  rockets,  at  regu.ar  intervals,  were  seen  to 
shoot  far  up  through  a starless  and  dark  night  from 
the  ship  above  mentioned,  as  if  it  were  in  some  de- 
gree intended  to  supply  from  that  Constellation  what 
the  heavens  withheld,  perhaps  purposely,  that  every 
■“starry  light  and  twinkling  llaine,”  should  be  in  re- 
serve to  illumine  the  morn  which  gave  birth  to  a 
Washington. 

At  the  last,  or  thirteenth  rocket,  a blue  light  was 
seen,  displaying  in  an  indescribable  hue  and  most 
vivid  brightness,  every  object  on  board  from  deck  to 
truck,  visible  as  ai  noon  day. 

The  twenty  second  broke  with  a mild,  clear  sky, 
ami  a sereneness  altogether,  that  seemed  to  say  it 
was  purposely  designed  lor  the  celebration  of  a day 
so  marked  as  this;  and  the  glorious  sun  rising,  blend- 


ing  the  mists  of  the  morning  with  his  brighRstgoWon  |6ngte  and  uwu Uied. 


rays,  mellowing  all,  had  not  emerged  fairly  clear  of 
the  “flowery  land,”  ere  the  ship,  by  magic,  as  it 
were,  put  on  her  “birth  day”  suit;  at  the  same  time 
the  booming  of  her  cannon  reverberating  far  through 
the  vales  of  the  “Celestial”  hills,  to  tell  the  heathen 
there,  that  the  Infant,  Liberty,  was  born  on  the  22d  of 
February,  1732,  who  was  christened  on)  the  4th  of 
July,  1776. 

At  11  A.  M.  the  officers,  in  their  proper  uniforms, 
and  crew  and  marines,  neatly  dressed,  assembled  on 
the  quarter  deck,  the  national  flags  of  every  coun- 
try waving  over  them,  united  with  our  own,  in  a 
harmonious  horizontal  circle-  And  thus  it  was  or 
seemed  to  be,  that  in  the  presence  of  assembled  na- 
tions, we  stood  to  hear  read  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Farewell  Address  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  So  far  as  the  feelings  of  seamen 
can  be  acted  upon,  the  spirit  of  that  great  and  good 
man  seemed  to  be  hovering  about  them,  and  pervad 
ing  every  listener  with  the  sacred  doctrines  of  virtue 
and  patriotism. 

At  meridian,  a salute  was  fired,  and  a feu  de  joie 
by  the  marine  guard,  assisted  by  the  crew  and  arma 
ment  of  the  launch,  then  at  anchor  near  the  ship 
and  dressed  with  colors. 

At  1 P.  M.  the  “pipe  to  dinner”  called  the  crew 
to  the  gun  deck,  where  were  served  up  one  hundred 
and  thirty  Capons,  or  about  332  pounds,  made  into  a 
“pot  pie;”  of  the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  cele- 
bration, it  is  unnecessary  to  speak — Falstaff  never 
fared  better. 

At  sundown,  a third  salute  was  fired,  and  the  colors 
gracefully  descended  with  the  last  tap  of  the  drum, 
and  the  band  struck  up  “Hail  Columbia,”  “Auld 
Lang  Syne,”  &c. 

In  the  evening,  the  decks  were  lighted  up,  and  a 
triumphal  arch  beautifully  adorned  with  nature’s 
contributions  from  the  “flowery  land,”  was  rigged 
athwart  ships  on  the  quarter  deck,  abaft  the  gang- 
ways. In  the  distance  forward,  were  exhibited  well 
executed  transparencies  of  Washington,  and  of  the 
Goddess  Liberty,  seated  on  a grog-tub  capsized, 
sucking  a young  Eagle,  &c.  &c.  The  following  mot- 
toes: (under  Washington)  “first  in  peace,  first  in  war, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.”  By  the 
side  of  liberty  stood  an  American  tar,  supporting  the 
flag  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  was  a scroll 
on  which  the  only  visible  names  inscribed  were, 
George  Washington,  John  Langdon,  Rufus  King, 
Roger  Sherman,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Wm.  Livings- 
ton, Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Reed,  James  Mc- 
Henry, James  Madison,  jr.,  Wm.  Blount,  John  Rut- 
lege,  Wm.  Few.” 

(Motto:  “By  this  we  conquer.” 

A seaman  stepped  out  from  among  the  crew,  and 
touching  bis  hat  to  the  officers  who,  with  the  com- 
modore, were  on  the  deck  enjoying  the  scene  in  si- 
lent admiration,  “begged  to  say  a few  words  to  his 
shipmates  on  this  occasion,”  and,  obtaining  leave,  he 
delivered  the  following  address: 

“If  any  thing  tends  to  keep  alive  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  men,  such  as  filled  the  minds  of  Washington 
and  his  associates,  in  the  great  struggle  which  made 
ours  a mighty  and  free  nation,  it  is  a commemoration 
of  eras  like  the  present. 

“ Every  man,  who  now  enjoys  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom, and  feels  proud  that  he  is  a descendant  from 
those  who,  in  the  days  “that  tried  men’s  souls,”  by 
their  united  wisdom,  bravery  and  patriotism,  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  glorious  republic:  bequeathing  to  us, 
their  posterity,  to  perfect  and  perpetuate,  has  a right 
and  evinces  a noble  spirit  when  he  stands  forth:  and 
either  at  home  or  abroad  proclaims  his  pride  in  being 
one  of  the  thousands  that  celebrate  the  day. 

“Let  him  then  who  feels  no  interest  in  such  recol- 
lections, and  has  no  soul  to  appreciate  his  privileges, 
stand  aside. 

“But  there  are  no  fears  that  any  of  that  class  will 
be  found  in  a community  enjoying  the  honor  of  belong- 
ing to  a country  which  owns  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
as  her  emblem,  and  sends  it  forth  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  lo  protect  or  avenge. 

“Free  herself  from  the  yoke  of  oppression,  she  has 
always  been  an  asylum  for  all  who  have  sought  her 
shores,  leaving  it  indiscriminately  in  their  power  to 
enjoy  both  her  honors  and  protection. 

“United,  then,  should  be  the  hearts  of  all — and  in 
a spirit  of  patriotism  and  hilarity  join  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  any  event  that  commemorates  the  birth  of  such 
a hero  as  Washington. 

“Let  it  bring  to  our  recollections  that  we  belong  to 
the  right  arm  of  that  country’s  service. 

“Let  us  call  to  mind  on  the  occasion,  that  this  sen/ 
ship  in  which  we  now  float,  is  one  that  caused  the  flag 
of  a powerful  nation  to  come  down,  although  waiving  at 
the  peak  of  more  than  hei  own  force. 

“Let  us  remember,  loo,  that  we  tread  the  planks  of 
the  first  born  of  the  American  navy,  and  that  siie  has 
carried  the  stars  and  stripes  through  war  and  peace 


“Tars  of  the  Constellation!  let  your  enthusiasm  be 
displayed  in  a manner  to  do  credit  to  the  most,  enno- 
bling properties  of  a true  seaman’s  character. 

“For,  if  any  portion  of  those  who  are  entitled  to 
claim  the  glorious  privileges  which  ours,  as  a free 
and  enlightened  country,  affords,  it  is  surely  such  as 
are  ready  at  a moment’s  call  to  defend,  or,  it  may 
be,  punish  any  power  that  may  have  the  temerity 
either  to  insult  or  attempt  the  usurpation  of  any  of 
our  rights. 

“Foremost  in  the  ranks  or  success,  when  required, 
has  always  stood  the  American  navy. 

“Manned  with  hearts  nerved  strong  in  the  righte- 
ousness of  their  cause,  they  will  never  shrink  from 
danger  or  permit  one  “blot”  to  tarnish  the  “escutch- 
eon” of  their  “National  Honor.”  To  prove  that 
such  has  been  their  bearing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  I need  not  recapitulate  their  triumphs:  they 
are  engraved  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  coun- 
try. 

“Under  the  guidance,  then,  of  those  who  are  in- 
structed to  direct  the  concerns  of  honor  and  good,  let  us, 
whenever  our  country  may  need  our  services,  render 
them  in  the  spirit  of  1776.  (Loud  cheers  from  all 
hands.) 

When  the  cheering,  which  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  address,  had  ceased,  a stentorian  voice  was 
heard  from  the  forecastle,  hailing  the  ship:  soon  after, 
one  of  the  Water  Gods  appeared,  bearing  a card,  or 
immense  shell  rather,  from  old  Neptune  to  Commo- 
dore Truxton;  and  the  God  of  the  sea,  with  the  iden- 
tical “long,  lee  gang  way  trumpet,”  was  soon  seen 
making  his  way  aft,  seated  in  a shell  pattern  barouche 
drawn  by  four  able  seamen,  metamorphosed  into  four 
immense  Dolphins,  whose  flounderings  over  the  dry 
deck  exemplified  the  uneasy  position  of  “fish  out  of 
water.” 

The  captain  of  the  forecastle,  with  the  ribbons  in 
hand,  was  seated  on  the  box,  and  two  apprentice  boys 
in  the  dicky,  or  foretopsail  halyard  rack,  behind,  re- 
presenting Mermaid  footmen. 

Com.  K.  received  the  cortege  with  much  civility, 
informing  the  old  gentleman  that  his  friend  named  on 
his  card  had  “gone  aloft,”  leaving  a name  to  the  Con- 
stellation, a never  fading  star. 

The  Sea  King  shook  the  brine  from  his  ample  beard, 
and  called  lor  a drink. 

On  this  day  the  officers  dined  together,  and  a num- 
ber of  their  fellow  citizens,  also  on  board  at.  their  in- 
vitation. 

The  day  passed  off  not  only  agreeably,  but  it  is 
hoped  usefully,  in  the  great  work  of  binding  together 
the  true  interests  of  all — inspiring  union  and  a spirit 
of  patriotism  in  the  sailors  of  the  navy. 

[A*.  Y.  American. 


LOCUST  YEAR— 1343. 


Time  was,  when  instead  of  designating  years  by 
authentic  figures,  so  universally  as  we  do  now, 
they  were  more  generally  referred  to  by  memorable 
events.  “The  year  of  the  deep  snow” — “the  year 
of  the  great  flood” — “the  year  of  the  cholera,”  are 
familiar  appellations.  If  the  year  1843  escapes  from 
the  prediction  of  father  Miller,  and  is  not  render- 
ed memorable  as  “the  year  of  the  great  comet,” 
from  having  exhibited  the  one  which  approach- 
ed nearer  to  the  sun  than  any  other  comet  we  have 
accounts  of — (if  it  did  not  actually  touch  and  rebound 
from  that  body,  as  our  Philadelphia  astronomers 
maintain) — and  if  not  designated  as  “the  year  of  the 
great  comet” — will  at  least  be  remembered  as  “the 
year  of  the  locusts.” 

The  years  1758,  1775,  1792,  1809,  and  1826,  were 
each  of  them  remarkable  for  the  return  of  millions 
of  locusts, — and  as  the  year  1843,  would  be  the  end 
of  the  regular  series  of  seventeen  years,  it  was  con- 
fidently predicted  that  this  would  also  be  “locust 
year” — and  lo,  and  behold! — the  locusts  are  upon  us! 

Our  townsman,  Gideon  B Smith,  esq.,  the  talented 
editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  has  shown  that 
this  wonderful  insect  is  erroneously  called,  and  is 
not  in  fact  the  locust.  Mr.  S.  ought  to  be,  and  we 
presume,  is  well  informed,  for  he  has  published  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  which  he  now  offers  for  sale 
at  50  cents  a copy.  He  proposes  that  they  be  re- 
christened, and  have  a new  name  given  to  them;  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  name  of  a very  different 
animal,  long  known  to  memorable  history  in  the  oth- 
er hemisphere.  And  by  the  way,  our  western  won- 
der of  insects,  has  been  cruelly  scandalized  by  the 
misnomer.  Instead  of  a nuisance,  a rapacious,  and 
desolating  nuisance,  such  as  the  locusts  ol  tne  east 
are  recorded  as  being,  not  unfrequeutly  Iravinv  I'a- 
rmue  and  pestilence  in  Sheir  ira’k, — m;-  i a 
less,  musical,  and  most  abstemious  tuu.  ns  of 
which  hogs  and  poultry  are  especially  fond — and  ac- 
tually fatten  upon  them.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  their 
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proper  name  is  tetligonea  septendecim.  Whether  this 
would  be  a strictly  accurate  designation,  is  yet  a de- 
bated question,  and  if  we  are  to  adopt  a new  name 
for  them,  let  us  be  sure  to  have  it  right  this  time. 
True,  the  recurrence  of  their  return  in  1843,  accord- 
ing to  prediction,  will  go  far  to  remove  all  doubt  for 
the  time  being,  but  within  the  next  sixteen  years  so 
many  incidents  will  occur  to  render  it  doubtful,  that 
when  1860  reaches  here,  if  it  ever  does,  it  will  find 
half. .the  people  again  skeptics  in  relation  to  these 
ip'sects  being  septendecim.  Mr.  Smith  himself  is  a 
seventeen-yeararian, — but  in  order  to  account  for  the 
frequent  intermediate  appearance  of  the  insect,  he 
has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  partitioning  off  the 
country  into  locust  districts.  He  informs  us  that  he 
has  already  discovered  eighteen  such  districts,  and  ra- 
ther insinuates  that  there  may  be  some  affinity  be- 
tween the  number  of  those  districts,  and  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.  Pursuing  this  idea,  we  should  say, 
that  the  similarity  was  quite  as  striking  in  point  of 
description,  as  in  number, — if  we  may  judge  from 
his  programme,  as  published.  His  locust  districts 
seem  to  vary,  from  the  size  of  little  Rhode  Island,  to 
the  dimensions  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  largest  states. 
Mr.  Smith  admits  that  his  map  is  far  from  being  yet 
complete — either  as  to  the  number  or  limits  of  his 
locust  districts.  To  aid  him  in  his  investigation,  he 
solicits  information  from  editors  and  others  in  rela- 
tion to  the  insect,  and  it  ought  cheerfully  to  he  ac- 
corded. Mr.  Espy  has  kindiy  taken  the  theory  of 
Storms  and  Hurricanes  under  his  special  charge;  the 
people  awarded  him  the  title  of  “Storm  King” — but 
the  government  very  properly  qualified  the  appella- 
tion to  one  more  consonant  to  our  republican  system, 
and  countenanced  the  useful  investigation  he  is  con- 
ducting, by  appointing  him  Professor  of  Meteoro- 
logv.  The  appropriation  of  men  of  science  to  a spe- 
cial object  in  this  way,  is  very  proper.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  bestowment  of  a comfortable  office 
by  government,  upon  Mr.  E.  will  not  have  the  ten- 
dency which  such  favors  seem  almost  invariably  to 
produce  elsewhere.  Bloomfield,  for  instance,  who 
promised  to  be  so  popular  as  a poet,  if  we  mistake 
not,  never  wrote  a couplet  after  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  a reward  for  his  early  genius.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  a matter  of  course,  for  poets  laureate  to 
repose  upon  their  laurels  from  the  date  they  are  ho- 
nored with  the  title.  We  lost  Southey, — and  very, 
very  probably,  shall  loose  Wordsworth  in  that  way. 
Even  our  own  authors  appear  to  take  leave  of  letters 
the  moment  that  government  .attempts  to  make  men 
of  business  of  them.  We  sigh  at  the  reflection,  but 
utter  no  names.  The  gift  of  a good  office  operates 
like  Woodfall’s  pithy  announcement,  “Junius  writes 
no  more.” 

Whether  it  was  the  influence  of  association  or  the 
power  of  music,  with  which  our  theme  is  so  rife, 
which  led  us  imperceptibly  from  the  locusts  to  the 
poets,  is  not  worth  enquiring.  To  go  back  to  Mr. 
Smith,  who,  if  we  judge  by  his  publications,  is  much 
more  of  a naturalist  than  a poet — and  investigates 
things  upon  form  and  upon  terra-firma,  rather  than 
things  beyond  the  clouds,  we  are  clear  for  his  be- 
ing aided  in  his  very  laudable  investigation,  by  all 
such  as  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute 
facts,  or  make  useful  suggestions  relative  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  this  curious  insect.  Let  existing 
doubts  in  relation  to  its  habits  be  superceded  by  cer- 
tainty or  demonstration,  if  possible. 

One  idea  struck  us.  The  Locust  districts  chalked 
out  by  Mr.  Smith  to  all  appearance  disregard  lati- 
tude, longitude,  climate,  elevation,  soil,  or  surface — 
every  thing  in  short  that  compose  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  country.  In  this  respect  again  they  re- 
semble the  fantastic  outlines  and  configurations  of 
the  slates,  leading  us  almost  to  the  conclusion,  that 
Locusts  are  influenced  by  as  fickle  and  fantastic  im- 
pulses as  men  in  political  societies  are,  else  they 
could  hardly  have  contrived  to  resemble  our  politi- 
cal organization  so  strictly  in  localizing  and  associ- 
ating. It  is  true  however,  that  they  appear  to  re- 
gard our  artificial  boundaries  as  little  as  natural 
boundaries.  It  would  puzzle  any  naturalist  to  “de- 
fine their  positions,”  and  it  is  a question  whether  if 
“defined”  they  would  not  require  as  frequent  “re-de- 
fining”  as  the  positions  of  many  of  our  politicians — in 
order  to  our  ascertaining  their  actual  “whereabout.” 
This  is  the  fourth  recurrence  of  the  visits  of  this 
strange  family  of  beings,  that  we  have  ourselves  a 
recollection  of.  They  all  occurred  at  the  regular 
interval  of  seventeen  years.  We  have  noticed  them 
with  some  attention,  and  have  doubts  Of  the  accura- 
cy of  Mr.  Smith’s  theory.  Our  notion  was,  that 
the  frequent  appearance  of  them  in  other  years,  was 
probably  a kind  of  swarming  from  the  general  family 
or  main  hive, — sometimes  in  one  place  and  again  in 
another  place, — and  in  fact  that  a few  stragglers 
made  their  appearance  all  over  the  country,  year 
after  year — but  that  certainly  every  seventeenth  year 
there  is  a general  muster  and  turn  out,  and  that  but 


little  of  the  country  is  then  exempt  from  their  visits. 
Whatever  the  truth  in  the  case  may  be,  it  is  well 
worth  ascertaining. 

According  to  Mr.  Smith’s  theory  and  table  of  dis- 
tricts, “Locust  year”  occurred  in  the  year  1826,  and 
will  occur  this  year,  1843,  and  re-occur  again  in  1860, 

“in  South  Western  New  York,  Western  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  Middlesex  county.  New  Jersey,  Fau- 
quier county,  Virginia,  and  as  far  south  as  Milton,  N. 
Carolina. 

In  1829  it  occurred  in  Prince  George’s  county, 
Virginia,  and  will're-occur  there  in  1846. 

In  1832  it  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the 
mountains  and  will  re-occur  there  in  1849. 

In  1834  it  occurred  in  Eastern  Georgia — North 
Carolina,  Northern  Maryland,  Southern  Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware,  and  Northern  Virginia,  N.  E.  Missis- 
sippi, Port  Gibson,  and  will  re-occur  in  those  places 
in  1851. 

In  1836  it  occurred  in  Louisiana,  and  will  re-occur 
there  in  1853. 

In  1838  it  occurred  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  South 
Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Ohio,  and  will  re-occur  in  those  places  in  1855. 

In  1842  it  occurred  in  Middle  Georgia,  North  Ca- 
rolina central  counties,  and  south  part  of  Virginia, 
and  about  Alton,  Illinois,  and  will  reoccur  there  in 
1859. 

Only  observe  how  these  lines  seem  to  sport  with 
the  lines  of  our  state  sovereignties? 

What  rule  Mr.  Smith  has  adopted  in  order  to  make 
sixteen  Locust  districts,  out  of  the  above  six  classifi- 
cations, which  we  have  made  of  his  table  as  given 
in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  7th  instant,  we 
are  at  a loss  to  conceive.  In  a subsequent  letter  from 
Mr.  Smith,  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can of  the  14th  instant,  he  states  that  he  has  disco- 
vered two  other  Locust  Districts, — making  eighteen 
in  all,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  ascertained,  and  repeats 
his  earnest  request  to  editors  and  others  to  supply  him 
with  information  upon  the  subject. 

Description  of  the  insect.  The  insect  itself  may  he 
thus  identified.  Soon  after  frost  is  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  spring  of  “Locust  year,”  a great  number  of 
worms  are  perceived  to  be  below  the  surface,  which 
are  often  mistaken  for  the  grub  worm.  They  con- 
tinue below  the  surface  for  several  weeks,  having 
formed  a neat  chamber  at  the  top  of  their  perpen- 
dicular holes,  the  tops  and  sides  of  which  are  nicely 
cemented  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  water.  They 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  holes  at  night  and  in 
cold  weathe^,  and  ascend  again  when  invited  by  the 
warm  beams  of  the  sun.  When  the  weather  be- 
comes mild,  say  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  according  to  climate  and  season,  the 
insects  make  their  way  out  of  the  ground  leaving 
millions  of  neat  holes  in  the  surface  like  a half  inch 
augur  hole — many  of  which  will  be  found  in  a square 
foot  of  the  surface  in  situations  where  seventeen 
years  before,  the  insects  had  found  shrubs  or  trees 
whereon  to  deposite  their  eggs.  The  insect  on  leav- 
ing the  ground,  being  in  a chrysalite  slate,  immedi- 
ately seeks  and  attaches  itself  to  a tree  or  shrub,  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  there  becomes  dry,  rup- 
tures its  shell  in  the  back,  throws  it  off,  and  gradually 
expanding  its  filmy  wings,  to  the  sun  and  air,  is  in  the 
brief  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  ready  for  flight,  and 
winging  his  way  in  the  ambient  air,  soon  is  found 
seeking  a “help-mate.”  The  union  of  sexes  takes 
place,  and  in  one  or  two  days  the  females  begin 
to  deposite  their  eggs,  always  upon  the  branches 
of  living  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  description,  gene- 
rally choosing  those  about  the  size  of  their  own 
body.  Excavating  the  branch  by  means  of  an  in- 
strument which  naturalists  call  their  ovipositer  or 
egg-depositor,  to  the  depth  of  half  the  distance  be- 
tween the  bark  and  pith,  she  deposites  two  eggs  at 
the  extremity,  then  proceeds  to  make  another  hole 
and  deposites  two  more  eggs,  and  so  on,  until  her 
store  is  exhausted.  If  she  finds  not  room  enough 
on  one  side  of  the  branch,  she  goes  round  to  the  op- 
posite side  and  pierces  there.  These  holes  often  kill 
the  branches,  or  weaken  them  so  that  the  wind  breaks 
them  off,  and  especially  when  shrubbery  is  sparse 
as  on  mountain  sides  we  have  seen  the  entire  foliage 
as  completely  seared  as  if  a November  frost  had 
fallen  upon  the  whole  region.  After  depositing  its 
eggs,  the  females  live  only  four  or  five  days; — the 
males  die  a day  or  two  sooner.  In  five  or  six  weeks 
after  being  so  deposited,  the  eggs  are  hatched, — little 
insects  creep  out  of  the  excavation,  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  immediately  enter  the  earth  in  search  of  food, 
attaching  themselves  to  the  tender  radicals  of  grass 
or  vegetables.  They  have  no  other  mode  of  feed- 
ing, and  during  their  noisy  state  of  existence,  eat 
nothing  except  by  means  of  a proboscis  or  trunk,  with 
three  capillaries  or  hairs,  which  they  extend  over  the 
surface  of  the  roots,  and  merely  take  up  the  exudation, 
which  is  their  only  food  during  life.  How  unlike 
the  Locusts  of  the  eastern  continent,  which  are  said 


sometimes  to  leave  not  a living  vegetable  substance 
on  the  surface  of  the  whole  region  they  pass  over, 
leaving  deadly  famines  in  their  path.  They  are  al- 
ways referred  to  in  the  scriptures  as  a grievous  pest. 
“They  run  like  mighty  men, — they  shall  climb  the 
wall  like  men  of  war, — they  shall  march  every  one 
his  way,  and  they  shall  not  break  the  ranks.” 

It  is  to  these  characteristics,  no  doubt,  the  Scrip- 
ture penman  refers:  “Professor  Pallas,  a distin- 
guished Russian  naturalist  and  traveller,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  their  method  of  marching  and 
flying.  They  move  with  caution,  but  with  great  re- 
soluteness. On  approaching  a stream  they  are  very 
much  disturbed,  and,  if  not  in  full  wing,  use  various 
methods  of  crossing  it,  which  are  exceedingly  cu- 
rious.” 

According  to  the  writings  of  one  of  the  Christian 
Fathers,  as  they  are  termed,  in  the  128th  year  before 
Christ,  a flight  of  locusts  occasioned  a plague  in  Nu- 
midia,  which  carried  off  800,000  people.  Pliny,  we 
are  told,  describes  them  as  being  “three  feet  long, 
with  legs  which  the  women  in  India  used  for  saws .” 
In  the  year  406,  Palestine  was  overrun  with  locusts, 
and  a pestilence  ensued.  The  same  thing  occurred 
in  Italy  in  the  year  591,  when  30,000  persons  died  in 
consequence  of  the  effluvia  of  their  dead  bodies!  In 
873,  France  received  a fatal  visit  from  them.  In 
1600,  such  dense  clouds  of  them  visited  Russia,  Po- 
land, and  Lithuania,  as  to  obscure  the  light  of  the 
sun.  In  1747-8,  Hungary  and  Poland,  were  again 
overrun  by  them,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  a flight 
of  them  reached  London,  where  many  were  picked 
up  in  the  streets,  and  preserved  as  curiosities.  In 
1709,  a flight  of  them  fairly  l“headed”  the  Swedish 
madman,  Charles  the  XII.,  who  with  his  army  was 
then  devastating  Bessarabia.  In  1780,  Morocco  suf- 
fered awfully  by  them.  Barrow,  the  traveller,  says 
that  in  1784,  they  covered  a territory  in  Africa,  of 

2.000  square  miles,  and  when  driven  by  a strong 
wind  into  the  sea,  lined  the  coast  for  fifty  miles,  with 
a barrier  three  or  four  feet  high.  In  1799,  the  whole 
country,  from  Mogadore  to  Tangier,  was  swept  of 
every  thing  like  vegetation  by  them.  In  1816,  they 
invaded  Poland — fated  Poland,  invaded  by  every  pest. 
In  the  years  1805, 1822,  1824,  and  1825,  large  sums 
were  expended  in  the  south  of  France  for  destroy- 
ing the  insect  and  their  eggs.  The  city  of  Marseilles 
paid  in  one  year  20,000  franks;  the  city  of  Arles, 

25.000  franks.  The  whole  population  were  compel- 
led by  law  to  turn  out  and  go  to  work  to  destroy  the 
embryo  nuisance.  In  many  places  locusts  are  col- 
lected, dried,  and  used  as  food  for  the  inhabitants. 
St.  John,  it  will  be  remembered,  fed  upon  locusts 
and  wild  honey.  Though  the  hogs  and  poultry  have 
fine  sport  in  locust  years  with  us,  and  fatten  upon 
their  game,  we  have  heard  tof  no  such  necessity  or 
curiosity  existing  here  as  to  induce  men  to  make  a 
fricasee  or  pot-pie  of  our  locusts.  Who  knows  now, 
but  that  they  may  be  equal  to  soft-crabs? 

The  little  insect  we  have  described  as  feeding  upon 
the  tender  fibres  of  our  vegetable  roots,  is  scarcely 
perceptible  to  the  eye,  without  a microscope  lens. 
Having  buried  itself  below  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  remains  there,  until  its  advent,  seventeen  years 
afterwards.  Who  guards  it  all  the  while? 

The  music,  with  which  every  forest  is  so  vocal 
during  the  continuance  of  our  “leltigonea  septende- 
cim” above  terra-firma,  is  one  of  its  distinctive,  and 
with  us,  albeit,  though  a dear  lover  of  sweet  sounds, 
one  of  its  most  objectionable  characteristics.  Such 
an  everlasting  din! — No  one  can  well  describe  it,  or 
imagine  it, — if  he  have  not  heard  it.  If  he  has, 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  ever  forgetting  its  im- 
pression. 
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From  the  Southern  Patriot. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  21. 

The  address  of  the  convention  of  South  Carolina, 
met  at  Columbia  on  the  22d  May,  1843,  to  the  de- 
mocratic republican  party  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  convened,  fellow-citizens,  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject  of  the  approaching  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  have  given  it  that  serious  attention  which 
its  great  importance  demands  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  the 
country.  The  result  is,  our  unanimous  determina- 
tion to  recommend  to  you  JOHN  CALDWELL 
CALHOUN,  as  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  re- 
publican party  for  next  president.  We  are  all  una- 
nimous in  recommending  th3t  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  party  should  be  held  in  Baltimore,  in 
May,  1844;  that  each  state  should  appoint  as  many 
delegates  as  she  is  entitled  to  members  in  the  electo- 
ral college;  that  two  should  be  appointed  at  large, 
and  the  remainder  by  districts — one  from  each  con- 
gressional district  where  there  are  such  in  a state 
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and,  where  not,  by  the  mode  which  the  republican 
party  of  such  state  may  deem  best  fitted  to  collect 
and  express  the  opinions  of  the  people;  and  that  the 
members  should  vote  per  capita.. 

We  shall  pass  over  all  minor  and  subordinate  con- 
siderations for  recommending  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  pro- 
ceed directly  to  state  the  leading  and  paramount 
reason  for  giving  him  our  preference.  We,  then, 
rest  our  recommendation  on  his  long,  faithful,  and 
important  public  services;  on  his  acknowledged  abi- 
lities, energy,  firmness,  and  sagacity;  on  his  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  the  genius 
and  character  of  government;  on  his  high  adminis- 
trative talents;  on  his  devoted  attachment  to  free  and 
popular  institutions,  and  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  the  republican  party;  and,  finally,  on  the  spotless 
purity  of  his  life. 

These  are  high  qualifications,  but  not  higher  than 
he  is  possessed  of,  nor  (as  we  believe)  than  a large 
majority  of  his  fellow-citizens  accord  to  him.  They 
are  those  which  at  all  times  should  be  regarded  as 
paramount  in  the  selection  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  as  decisive,  at  such  a period  as  the  present, 
when  the  government  is  surrounded  by  perils  and 
difficulties;  when  its  character  and  credit  are  great- 
ly sunk,  at  home  and  abroad;  when  great  abuses  and 
corruption  have  crept  into  its  administration;  when 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  have  been  depart- 
ed from,  and  when  universal  embarrassment  pre- 
vails throughout  the  land.  It  is  at  such  a period  that 
the  great  and  only  question  should  be,  who  is  best 
qualified  to  carry  the  government  through  its  perils 
and  difficulties;  10  correct  its  errors;  reform  its  abu- 
ses; elevate  its  character  and  credit;  re-establish  the 
constitution,  and  restore  confidence  and  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country.  Whoever  he  may  be,  he  ought 
to  be  the  man.  Every  subordinate  consideration 
should  yield. 

Who  then  is  the  man  for  the  present  period? — 
Without  intending  to  underrate  or  disparage  the  high 
qualifications  of  the  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
party,  whose  names  have  been  presented  by  their 
friends  as  candidates,  we  respond  to  the  question — 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  man.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
he  unites,  in  himself,  more  fully,  and  in  a higher  de- 
gree than  any  other  individual,  all  the  high  qualities 
demanded  by  the  occasion;  and  that  his  election 
would  do  more  to  redeem  the  character  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  country,  and  restore  confidence  and 
prosperity,  that  the  election  of  any  other  man,  or  the 
occurrence  of  any  other  event. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  the  country  may  be  almost  exclusively  traced 
to  errors  and  mismanagement  of  government.  It 
cannot  be  charged  either  to  the  constitution  or  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  On  the  contrary,  His 
iispensations  have  not  only  been  kind,  but  munifi- 
et-at,  in  abundant  harvests  and  almost  universal 
health-  while  to  the  violation  or  neglect  of  the  pro- 
visions cf  the  constitution  may  be  traced  most  of  the 
evils  that  have  befallen  us.  We  then  must  mainly 
look  for  their  remedy  to  the  correction  of  the  errors 
of  the  government;  and  the  reformation  of  its  abu- 
ses; and,  for  that,  to  the  election  of  a president — 
without  whose  lead,  and  enlightened  and  hearty  co- 
operation, there  can  be  no  thorough  and  radical  re- 
form, or  essential  change  in  the  course  of  govern- 
ment, as  experience  has  abundantly  proved.  What 
his  lead  and  co-operauou  will  be  in  the  coming  ad- 
minist ration,  depends  on  the  individual  to  be  elected, 
and  that,  a3  far  as  the  party  is  concerned,  on  the  can- 
didate to  be  nominated;  and  hence,  at  this  time,  the 
great  importance  of  making  the  proper  selection. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
being  (a  native)  of  South  Carolina  has  influenced  us 
in  making  up  an  estimate  of  his  qualifications;  and 
that  large  deductions  ought  to  be  made  on  that  ac- 
count. We  are  not  unaware  how  much  opinion 
is  liable  to  be  biased  by  state  attachments,  and 
have  made  allowances  for  it,  but.,  it  is  possible,  not 
enough.  If,  however,  deduction  is  to  be  made  on 
that  account  from  the  weight  of  our  opinion  in  his 
favor,  there  are  other  considerations  which  ought,  at 
least,  to  throw  an  equal  weight  in  the  opposite  scale. 
If  the  fact  that  we  are  of  the  state  and  vicinage  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  calculated  to  warp  our  judgment 
and  lessen  the  weight  of  our  opinion  in  his  favor, 
the  same  fact  is  equally  calculated,  in  another  view, 
to  add  to  its  weight;  for,  while  it  may  bias  our  opin- 
ion in  his  favor,  it  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  view 
his  conduct,  public  and  private,  more  closely  and 
minutely,  and  to  make  up  our  opinion  from  actual 
observation  and  full  and  correct  knowledge.  When, 
with  such  advantages,  the  jury  of  the  vicinage — the 
whole  state — renders  an  unanimous  verdict  in  his  fa- 
vor, it  ought  to  be  entitled  to  full  credence.  We  say 
unanimous,  for  there  is  literally  but  one  party  in  this 
state,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

On  this  elevated  ground  we  rest  our  preference 
for  Mr.  Calhoun.  To  that  we  might  add  many  other 


reasons,  entitled  to  much  consideration,  but  of  a sub- 
ordinate character.  Among  them,  that  he  belongs 
to  a portion  of  the  Union  which  has  never  yet  had  a 
president.  That  the  central  states,  the  northern  and 
eastern,  the  western  and  north-western,  all  have  had 
their  presidents;  but  the  south  or  southwestern — the 
great  exporting  stales,  from  the  exchange  of  whose 
products  with  the  rest  of  the  world  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  Union  has  been  drawn, 
and  which  have  ever  furnished  their  full  share  of  ta- 
lents, patriotism,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation — have  never  yet  had  one. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  another  view  not  less 
entitled  to  consideration.  The  presidents  have  here- 
tofore been  taken  exclusively  from  the  larger  states. 
There  is  not  an  instance  of  one,  in  the  long  course 
of  half  a century,  selected  from  the  medium  size  or 
smaller  states.  Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  these  re- 
markable facts,  that  the  smaller  and  weaker  states 
and  the  least  populous  portions  of  the  Union  are  to 
be  permanently  excluded  from  its  highest  honors:  or 
rather,  has  it  been  an  accidental  course  of  events, 
without  aim  or  design?  The  latter  we  hope  has  been 
the  case;  but  surely,  on  the  first  fitting  occasion,  ge- 
nerosity, the  sense  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  re- 
quire of  the  larger  states  and  more  populous  portions 
of  the  Union  that  they  should  give  a practical  and  sub- 
stantial proof  that  it  has  been  in  reality  accidental, 
and  not  designed.  And  what  occasion  can  be  more 
fitting  than  the  present? 

If  the  high  qualifications  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  strength- 
ened by  such  long  and  important  services,  unani- 
mously supported,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
he  will  be — not  only  by  his  state,  but  the  portion  of 
the  Union  to  which  he  belongs — cannot  ensure  his 
election,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  citizen  hereaf- 
ter belonging  to  it,  however  eminent  his  talents  or 
great  his  services,  or  from  the  smaller  states,  will 
ever  be  elected?  And  would  there  not  be  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  their  citizens  are  forever  to 
be  disfranchised,  as  far  as  the  office  of  president  iscon- 
cerned,  and  that  the  office  is  to  be  a permanent  mo- 
nopoly of  the  larger  states  and  more  populous  sec- 
tions? To  these,  other  reasons  might  be  added  of  not 
less  weight.  We  shall,  however,  allude  to  but  one 
or  two,  and  among  them,  his  disinterested  and  mag- 
nanimous course  in  his  party  relations,  of  which  a 
single  instance  will  suffice. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  did  not  hesitate,  regard- 
less of  consequences,  in  obedience  to  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  principles  and  policy  of  the  re- 
publican party,  to  separate  from  the  great  body  of 
the  party  in  the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  when 
the  highest  rewards  and  honors  of  the  country  were 
in  his  grasp.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  it  sub- 
jected him' for  the  time  to  the  severest  denunciations 
of  those  he  separated  from,  and  apparently  for  ever 
blasted  his  political  prospects,  so  far  as  office,  pow- 
er, and  influence  were  concerned.  He  willingly  sa- 
crificed all,  to  maintain  his  principles.  Nor  is  it  un- 
known, when  the  tide  of  events  turned  against  his 
former  friends,  from  whom  he  had  separated,  and 
when  the  party  was  at  its  greatest  depression, and  their 
old  opponents  ready  to  rush  in  and  overwhelm  them, 
as  they  believed  forever,  that  it  was  then  that  he, 
forgetting  the  past,  and  overlooking  all  personal  con- 
siderations, regarding  only  his  duty  and  his  princi- 
ples, unhesitatingly  brought  to  them,  at  their  utmost 
need,  his  powerful  aid.  If  events  have  since  turn- 
ed— if  the  party  is  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  more 
powerful  than  ever  after  its  great  fall — it  may  be 
surely  said,  with  truth,  that  the  happy  change  is,  in 
a great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  him.  It  is  true 
that,  in  all  this,  he  sought  neither  gratitude  nor  re- 
ward; that,  however,  only  enhances  his  title  to  both. 

To  this  we  add,  that  he  was  the  first  to  discover, 
long  in  advance,  the  present  dangers  and  disasters: 
to  point  out  their  causes,  and  warn  against  their  ap- 
proach; to  use  his  utmost  efforts,  and  peril  his  all  to 
avert  them;  and,  when  actually  arrived,  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  endeavor  to  pass  through  them  in  safety. 
In  proof  of  all  this,  we  refer  to  addresses,  speeches, 
and  reports  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Now,  that 
what  was  then  future  is  past,  they  look  more  like  his- 
tory than  the  anticipations  of  what  was  to  come,  and 
I afford  evidence  of  sagacity  and  foresight  rarely 
1 equalled  and  never  surpassed.  Although  he  could 
not  avert  the  dangers  and  disasters  he  anticipated,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  he  did  much  to  lessen  them,  and 
to  prepare  the  way  finally  to  overcome  them;  and 
now,  when  the  question  is,  how  shall  they  be  over- 
come? who  so  well  qaalified  to  give  a satisfactory 
answer — to  undertake  the  task,  and  restore  health 
and  prosperity  to  the  body  politic,  as  he  who  has 
given  such  conclusive  evidence  of  his  thorough 
j knowledge  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  to 
j be  remedied? 

And,  finally,  may  we  not  ask,  without  being 
' thought  to  disparage  the  just  merits  of  other  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency,  which  one  of  them  do  his 


past  history  and  opinions  more  thoroughly  identify 
with  all  the  great  articles  of  the  democratic  creed, 
than  Mr.  Calhoun?  He,  as  far  back  as  1834, discounte- 
nanced the  connection  of  the  government  with  banks; 
and  when,  in  1837,  that  connection  was  broken  asun- 
der, he  was  amongst  the  first  to  advocate  the  neces- 
sity of  the  separation — to  plant  his  foot,  without  fear 
of  consequences,  boldly  in  the  front;  and,  under  de- 
nunciations and  obloquy  unexampled  for  their  bit- 
terness in  political  warfare,  to  take  up  this  great 
measure  of  reform,  and  by  the  force  of  his  decision 
and  genius,  principally  contributed  to  sustain  and 
pass  it  through!  Few  men  have  been  so  efficient  in 
saving  the  libertTes  of  the  country  from  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  the  instruments  of  federalism — an 
United  States  Bank.  Next  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  no  one 
who  has  lived  under  our  constitution  has  done  more, 
if  as  much,  to  preserve  its  republican  features,  by 
exposing  the  dangers  of  consolidation,  and  resisting 
its  encroachments;  and  when,  in  the  lust  for  abso- 
lute power,  it  was  madly  proposed  to  mutilate  the 
constitution,  by  abolishing  the  great  balance-wheel 
and  conservative  provisions  of  the  veto,  he  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  in  that  gallant  resistance 
by  which  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  The  best  en- 
ergies of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  efforts  to  reform 
a degenerating  government,  and  restore  it,  by  econo- 
my and  retrenchment,  to  its  original  simplicity  and 
purity.  He  is  the  true  reprensentative  of  the  great 
essential  principle  of  democracy — freedom  of  human 
pursuits , in  the  exemption  of  industry  from  unneces- 
sary burdens  and  exactions.  He  recognises  no  jus- 
tice in  tariffs  taxing  unequally  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  farmer,  the  planter,  the  merchant,  the  me- 
chanic, the  shipmaster,  and  all  other  industrial  pur- 
suits, to  give  protection  to,  and  make  the  labor  and 
capital  of  the  manufacturer  profitable.  He  believes 
that  such  injustice  alienates  affection  between  these 
classes  of  citizens,  and  causes  deep  dissatisfaction 
with,  and  weakens  the  government  which  sanctions 
it;  that  it  causes  fierce  and  angry  struggles,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  one  to  free  themselves  from  wrongful 
burdens,  and  of  the  other  to  maintain  or  increase 
them;  that  out  of  these  conflicts,  occurring  periodi- 
cally, and  mixing  themseljes  up  in  all  governmental 
questions,  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers 
themselves  are  far  more  deeply  injured,  from  the 
unsettled  condition  of  their  existence,  and  the  sud- 
den and  ruinous  changes  to  which  it  subjects  their 
affairs,  than  they  could  possibly  be  by  that  fair  pro- 
tection which  an  equal,  moderate,  and  just  system 
of  revenue  duties  would  afford,  and  which,  if  just, 
equal,  and  fair,  would  be  permanent.  A power  has 
been  claimed  as  existing  in  the  government  to  give 
indirectly,  to  the  labor  and  capital  of  one  class,  or 
one  section,  a preference  over  those  of  another, 
which  it  is  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  would  be 
oppressive  to  give  directly;  but  he  admits  neither 
the  constitutional  right,  the  morality,  nor  the  logic, 
by  which  a mere  difference  of  mode  in  perpetrating 
a wrong,  can  be  used,  to  change  it  into  a right;  and 
denies  any  rightful  power  in  the  federal  legislature, 
directly  or  indirectly,  primarily  or  incidentally,  to 
draw  the  exactions  of  the  government  from  the  people 
by  duties  on  imports,  otherwise  than  by  a fair,  equal, 
and  bona-fide  tariff  of  revenue.  Between  a tariff  of 
protection  and  a tariff  of  revenue,  discriminating  for 
protection , he  is  able  to  see  no  difference  in  constitu- 
tional principle;  and  he  holds  the  one  as  much  as 
the  other  repugnant  to  natural  justice  and  the  plain- 
est principles  of  political  economy,  and  in  their  ten- 
dency subversive  of  the  very  ends  of  civil  society. 
He  is  not  in  favor  of  abolishing  duties  on  imports  for 
a system  of  direct  or  internal  taxes,  but  for  a system 
of  duties  on  imports  laid  purely  for  revenue,  and  al- 
lowing discriminations  only  where  true  revenue 
principles  call  for  it.  He  is  in  favor  of  burdening 
commerce  and  the  labor  which  supports  it  with  no 
more  duties  than  are  indispensable  to  the  economi- 
cal and  necessary  wants  of  the  government.  He  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  all  extravagance,  corruption, 
and  abuses  in  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
reform  of  which  cannot  be  effected  so  long  as  the  re- 
venue is  levied  on  the  principle  of  protection,  which 
acts  as  a bounty  on  large  and  influential  classes,  en- 
listing them  in  the  support  of  extravagant  expendi- 
tures as  an  excuse  for  high  taxation.  He  believer 
that  the  government  has  no  power  nor  right  to  lay, 
taxes,  nor  to  collect  revenue,  nor  to  sell  the  public: 
lands,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  proceeds^ 
or  any  portion  thereof,  amongst  the  states;  nor  that:, 
it  has  any  right  or  power  directly  or  indirectly, .to. 
assume  the  debts  of  the  states;  nor  to  carry  ©n,  a. 
system  of  internal  improvement.  Many  of  these 
are  cardinal  considerations,  in  comparison  w.ithi 
which  the  presidency  sinks  into  insignificance,  and: 
no  compromises  of  them  can  be  bartered,  even  foe 
that  high  dignity. 

Having  now  given  our  reasons  for  preferring  Mr- 
Calhoun,  we  shall  next  proceed  to  state  those  that 
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governed  us  in  making  the  recommendations  we 
have  in  reference  to  the  general  convention. 

Reason  and  discussion  have  already  done  much  to 
settle  most  of  the  points  connected  with  the  conven- 
tion, and  about  which  there  was  at  first  a difference 
of  opinion.  We  regard  the  question  as  definitely 
settled,  that  Baltimore  is  to  be  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  held;  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  without 
further  comment.  The  expression  of  opinion,  so 
far  as  there  has  been  one,  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of 
May,  1844,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
those  who  prefer  November  will  stand  out  against 
it.  But  four  states — Tennessee,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
and  New  York — have  expressed  Spinions  in  favor 
of  the  latter;  while  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire, 
have  either  expressed  opinions  in  favor  of,  or  given 
strong  indications  that  they  prefer,  the  former.  In- 
deed the  argument,  to  afford  the  people  ample  time 
to  make  up  and  express  their  opinion,  and  to  mark 
the  course  of  events  and  the  conduct  of  public  men 
during  the  first  session  of  the  next  congress,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  tariff  and  the  expenditures 
of  the  government,  is  so  strong,  that  we  do  not  see 
how  it  can  well  be  resisted.  But,  putting  aside  that 
and  other  reasons  which  might  be  urged  in  favor  of 
the  latter  period,  it  seems  to  us  as  a mere  matter  of 
courtesy,  if  time  be  requested  by  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  party,  it  should  be  granted,  unless  the 
period  proposed  be  obviously  unreasonably  late — 
which  cannot  be  alleged  against  that  which  we, 
with  so  large  a portion  of  the  party,  have  concurred 
in  recommending.  On  this  ground,  if  no  other,  we 
cannot  believe  that  those  highly  respectable  states 
which  have  fixed  on  an  earlier  day,  will  be  so  want- 
ing in  courtesy  as  to  refuse  to  yield  to  so  reasonable 
a request,  and  persist  in  adhering  to  November.  Un- 
der this  impression,  we  shall  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
reasons  in  favor  of  May. 

We  also  regard  it  as  substantially  settled,  that  the 
delegates,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  proposed 
to  be  appointed  by  the  republican  members  of  the 
legislature,  or  a state  convention,  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  districts.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  state  or 
portion  of  the  party  has  expressed  a preference  for 
any  other  mode,  except  Pennsylvania;  whilst  most 
of  the  states  and  public  meetings,  where  the  subject 
of  the  convention  has  been  agitated,  including  Vir- 
ginia, have  expressed  opinions  in  its  favor. 

It  is  certainly  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  a free  and  enlightened  discussion  is  to  unite 
and  harmonize  the  party,  instead  of  dividing  and 
distracting  it,  as  was  feared  by  many  would  be  the 
case;  and  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  discussion  in  the  same  liberal  and 
free  maBner,  which  has  already  contributed  so  much 
to  settle  the  important  points  it  has  connected  with 
the  convention,  will  have  the  same  salutary  effect  in 
settling  the  only  two  that  we  regard  as  remaining  in 
reality  unsettled — the  number  of  delegates  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  district,  and  the  mode  of  voting; 
whetherper capita — that  is,  each  member  individually, 
and  his  vote  counting  one,  or  by  the  majority — that 
is,  the  vote  of  the  whole  delegation  of  the  state  to 
be  disposed  of  by  a majority  of  the  delegation.  The 
recent  convention  held  at  Richmond  recommended 
four  delegates  from  each  congressional  district,  and 
that  a majority  of  the  delegates  should  dispose  of 
the  vote  of  the  state  in  the  convention,  in  which  the 
legislative  caucus  held  at  Albany  has  concurred, 
■while  ail  the  other  states,  as  far  as  we  are  informed, 
which  have  expressed  an  opinion,  are  in  favor  of  one 
delegate  from  each  district,  and  the  per  capita  mode 
•of  voting. 

We  have  carefully  and  impartially  examined  and 
compared  both;  and  with  every  respect  for  the 
source  from  which  it  emanates,  we  are  compelled  to 
say  that  our  objection  is  irresistibly  strong  against 
what,  for  brevity,  we  shall  call  the  plan  cf  the  Rich- 
mond convention;  and  in  favor  of  what,  with  the 
same  object,  we  shall  call  the  Maryland  plan,  that 
state  being  the  first  which  fully  adopted  and  recom- 
mended it. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  premise,  that,  as  the  no- 
mination, if  acquiesced  in,  would  in  effect  be  the 
election,  so  far  as  the  voice  of  the  party  is  concern- 
ed, we  hold  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  indispensable 
that  the  general  convention  should  conform,  as  near- 
ly as  may  be,  to  the  electoral  college  in  the  manner 
of  constituting  it,  and  the  mode  of  voting  and  count- 
ing the  votes.  In  the  next,  that  every  practicable 
means  should  be  adopted,  that  the  voice  of  the  con- 
vention shall  utter  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  political  managers;  and  that  the  re- 
lative weight  of  the  states  as  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, in  the  election  of  president  and  vice  president, 

, should  be  preserved.  These  we  regard  as  funda- 

mental principles,  by  which  every  preposition  iti  jeJ, 


lation  to  the  general  convention  ought  to  h i tested. 
None  but  those  who  can  stand  that  test  should  be 
admitted.  They  are  too  obviously  just  and  reason- 
able to  require  illustration.  He  would  ill  deserve 
the  name  of  republican  who  objects  to  them.  It  is 
to  their  test  we  intend  to  bring  the  points  of  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  plans  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  still  unsettled. 

We  object,  then,  to  the  mode  of  voting  and  count- 
ing recommended  by  the  Richmond  convention,  be- 
cause it  adopts  a principle  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  which,  combined  with  the  number  of  dele- 
gates proposed  to  be  appointed  from  each  district, 
would,  in  practice,  be  destructive  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  compromises  of  the  constitution,  or, 
as  we  might  with  truth  say,  the  fundamental  com- 
promise on  which  the  whole  rests.  As  strong  as 
these  assertions  may  appear,  we  shall,  unless  greatly 
deceived,  establish  their  truth  beyond  controversy. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  in  the  least  conversant  with 
our  political  history,  that  the  greatest  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  framing  the  constitution  was  to  estab- 
lish the  relative  weight  of  the  states  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union.  The  smaller  states,  placing 
themselves  on  the  incontestable  principle  of  the  per- 
fect equality  of  rights  between  all  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent communities,  without  regard  to  size  or 
population,  insisted  on  a like  equality  of  weight  in 
the  government  of  the  union;  while  the  larger  and 
more  populous,  admitting  the  correctness  of  that 
principle,  insisted  that  in  a federal  republic,  compos- 
ed of  states  of  unequal  size,  and  united  for  the  com- 
mon defence  of  the  whole,  the  states  which  brought 
to  the  common  stock  of  power  and  means  the  great- 
er share  should,  in  fairness  and  justice,  have  a pro- 
portionate weight  in  the  government.  Such  was  the 
obstinacy  with  which  both  sides  maintained  their 
ground,  that  at  one  time  it  was  seriously  apprehend- 
ed the  object  of  the  convention  would  fail,  and  its 
labors  end  in  doing  nothing.  The  alarm  which  this 
caused,  led  to  a compromise.  The  larger  states 
agreed  to  an  equality  of  representation  in  the  senate, 
and  the  smaller  to  a representation  in  the  house,  pro- 
portioned to  population  estimated  in  federal  num- 
bers. From  these  two  elements,  all  the  materials 
for  constructing  our  beautiful  and  solid  political  fa- 
bric were  drawn.  The  electoral  college  for  the 
choosing  of  president  and  vice  president  consists  of 
the  two  blended,  so  as  to  give  to  each  state  the  num- 
ber of  electors  that  she  may  have  of  members  id 
the  two  houses  of  congress. 

The  modes  of  voting,  as  prescribed  by  the  consti- 
tution, are  in  unison  with  these  elements.  As  there 
are  but  two,  so  there  are  but  two  modes  of  voting 
known  to  the  constitution — the  per  capita,  and  that 
by  a majority,  corresponding  with  the  two  elements. 
When  the  states  are  intended  to  be  regarded  in  their 
original  equality,  and  independent  and  sovereign 
character,  the  mode  of  voting  prescribed  is  by  dele- 
gation; each  delegation  voting  by  itself,  and  the  ma- 
jority disposing  of  the  vote  of  the  state;  but  the  vote 
of  the  state  in  such  cases,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  delegates,  counts  but  one.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  voting  and  counting  in  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  such  the  mode  pre- 
scribed for  propositions  to  amend  it,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion of  president,  when  the  choice  devolves  on  the 
house  by  the  failure  of  the  electoral  college  to  elect. 
But  when  the  states  are  not  intended  to  be  so  regard- 
ed, the  vote  and  count  is  always  per  capita;  and  such 
is  the  mode  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  two  houses 
of  congress  in  all  cases  except  the  instance  cited, 
and  also  for  the  electoral  college  in  voting  for  a pre- 
sident and  vice  president. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  agree 
on  the  mode  of  electing  those  distinguished  officers, 
resulting  from  the  same  conflict  between  the  large 
and  small  states,  that  endangered,  as  has  beer,  ,tated, 
the  formation  of  the  constitution  itself.  That,  too, 
ended  in  a compromise,  which  gave  the  larger  states 
a preponderance  in  the  election  by  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  the  smaller  a preponderance  iri  case  of  a 
failure  of  choice,  and  the  election  devolving  or,  the 
house. 

It  was  thus  that  this  great  and  dangerous  conflict 
among  the  states  was  settled  by  compromise;  and 
that  which  endangered  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution, was,  by  consummate  wisdom  and  skill,  made 
to  furnish  the  elements  out  of  which  the  govern- 
ment was  constructed.  And  what  we  are  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  in  the  plan  of  the  Richmond  con- 
vention is,  that  it  confounds  these  elements,  by  com- 
bining together  incongruous  modes  of  voting  and 
counting,  and  thereby  adopts  a principle  unknown  to 
the  constitution,  and  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  com- 
promsses  upon  which  it  rests,  and  on  the  observance 
of  which  its  balance  depends.  Our  objection  ap- 
plies not  to  the  delegates  of  the  general  convention 
voting  by  states,  or  that  the  vote  of  the  states  should 
gjveq  jty  the  majority  but  what  we  do  object  tt 


as  blending  incongruous  methods  is,  that  the  vote  o* 
a stale  should  be  given  by  a majority,  but  counted 
per  capita.  It  is  that  which  we  pronouuce  to  be  un- 
known to  the  constitution,  and  monstrous  and  de- 
structive in  its  character.  Virginia,  or  any  other 
state,  may  take  choice,  to  vote  by  majority,  or  per 
capita;  but  whichever  she  may  select,  she  cannot 
complain  if  she  should  be  subject  to  the  mode  of 
counting,  which  the  constitution,  in  conformity  to  its 
compromises,  invariably  prescribes  for  that  mode.  If 
she  should  insist  on  a majority  of  her  delegates  dis- 
posing of  her  vote,  she  must  also  submit  to  place 
herself  on  an  equality  with  the  smallest  state,  and 
count  but  one,  as  she  would  in  case  of  the  presiden- 
tial election  going  to  the  house.  If  she  desires  to 
have  her  whole  delegation  counted,  as  in  the  house 
of  representatives  on  all  other  questions,  she  must 
vote  per  capita,  and  run,  as  there,  the  hazard  of  a di- 
vision among  her  delegates.  She  cannot,  without 
subverting  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  both  modes,  and  exempt  herself  from 
their  disadvantages.  She  cannot  concentrate  her 
whole  strength  by  disposing  of  her  vote  by  a major- 
ity, without  placing  herself  in  the  same  scale  with 
Delaware;  or  count  her  full  number,  without  the 
hazard  of  a division  in  her  delegation.  Choose 
which  she  may,  we  for  one  shall  not  object;  but  we 
never  can  assent  that  she,  or  any  other  state,  shall 
at  the  same  time  grasp  the  benefit  of  both,  and  ex- 
empt herself  from  their  disadvantages.  The  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  whichever  may  be  se- 
lected, must  be  taken  together. 

But  we  consider  the  plan  of  the  Richmond  con- 
vention as  dangerous  in  its  practical  bearings,  as  it 
is  clearly  unconstitutional  in  principle.  It  would 
tend  almost  irresistibly  to  concentrate  the  power  of 
electing  the  president  in  the  hands  of  the  larger 
states  and  more  populous  portions  of  the  union, 
and,  by  necessary  consequence,  give  them  the  al- 
most exclusive  control  over  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  and,  through  its  power 
and  influenee,  over  the  whole  union.  We  must  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  The  control  of  the  nomina- 
tion, if  acquiesced  in,  would  be  in  fact,  as  has  been 
premised,  the  control  of  the  election,  as  far  as  the 
party  is  concerned;  and  what  could  be  better  devis- 
ed to  concentrate  their  combined  power  in  the  gene- 
ral convention,  than  the  plan  of  the  majority  giving 
the  vote  of  each  state,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
counting  per  capita,  and  thereby  ccntroliing  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  through  it,  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion? And  what  could  tend  more  powerfully  than 
that  to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  and 
convert  our  federal  republic  into  a great  consolidat- 
ed and  absolute  government,  to  be  succeeded  by  all 
the  disasters  which  must  inevitably  follow? 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  evil  apprehended  hat 
already  occurred  in  another  form;  that  their  strength 
is  already  concentrated  on  the  electoral  college,  by 
changing  the  system  of  choosing  electors  by  dis- 
tricts, into  that  of  the  general  ticket;  and  that  it  is 
but  right  that  they  should  have  the  same  relative 
weight  in  the  convention,  as  they  have  in  the  electo- 
ral college.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  system  of 
choosing  electors  by  general  ticket,  in  its  operation, 
as  far  as  the  concentration  of  power  is  concerned, 
has  the  same  effect  as  voting  by  majority,  and  count- 
ing per  capita;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  has  already  done 
much,  and  will  do  still  more,  to  disturb  the  balance 
ot  the  government.  But  there  is  a great  difference 
between  them — so  much  so,  that  the  general  ticket 
can  afford  neither  excuse  nor  precedent  for  the  plan 
of  the  Richmond  convention.  If  the  two  have  the 
like  effect  in  securing  to  the  states  a united  vote,  it 
is  brought  about  in  a very  different  manner.  The  ge- 
neral ticket  may  defeat,  to  a certain  extent,  the  in- 
tent of  the  constitution;  but  it  does  not  invade  its 
principles,  as  to  the  manner  of  voting  and  counting. 
The  electors  still  vote  individually,  and  their  votes 
are  counted  per  capita.  Bad  as  it  is  to  get  round  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  in  practice,  it  is  still 
worse  to  act  in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of  them. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difference.  It  is  well  known 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  the  district  system  of 
choosing  electors  generally  prevailed;  and  that  it 
was  changed  to  the  general  ticket — not  voluntarily, 
through  a conviction  that  the  latter  was  right  and 
the  former  wrong;  but  reluctantly,  and  under  a ge- 
neral conviction  that  the  change  was  for  the  worse. 
It  was  caused  in  a great  measure  by  compulsion, 
through  the  almost  necessary  operation  of  party 
conflicts.  The  system  once  commenced  by  any  one 
party  in  a state,  in  order  to  secure  victory  by  con- 
centrating its  united  strength,  almost  necessarily 
compelled  the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  avoid  defeat, 
to  imitate  the  bad  example  Onceslarted,  the  same 
cause,  by  its  action  and  reaction,  led  to  the  almost 
universal  adoption.  It  was  a weapon  forged  for  par- 
ly warfoye  exclusively,  ao<i  fit  only  for  the  purpose 
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for  which  it  was  intended.  But  to  introduce  a wea- 
pon so  intended  into  a convention  of  memhers  of  the 
same  party — assembled,  not  in  hostility,  but  for  the 
peaceable  and  friendly  purpose  of  producing  and 
preserving  harmony,  union,  and  concert — would  be 
clearly  not  only  not  authorized  by  the  example  of 
the  general  ticket,  but  without  justification  or  ex- 
cuse. 

Another  view  remains,  deserving  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration,  going  to  show  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  general  ticket,  so  far  from  affording  rea- 
son or  precedent  in  favor  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  Richmond  convention,  furnishes  strong  grounds 
against  it.  The  very  fact  that  it  has  been  adopted 
in  choosing  electors,  and  that  it  has  increased  the 
relative  weight  of  the  larger  states  and  the  more 
populous  portions  of  the  union,  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  the  election  of  president,  instead  of  area- 
son  why  their  weight  should  be  increased  in  the  ge- 
neral convention  and  the  nomination  of  the  candi- 
date, is  one  of  the  strongest  against  it.  It  obviously 
makes  it  more  important  to  the  others,  that  what  has 
been  lost  in  the  election,  shall  not  be  lost  in  the  no- 
mination also.  If  it  be  lost  there  too,  all  will  be 
hopelessly  lost.  To  understand  the  full  force  of  the 
remark,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  nomination 
is  necessary  to  make  the  vote  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege certain.  One,  indeed,  of  the  leading  and  avow- 
ed objects,  is  to  avoid  division,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
election  from  going  into  the  house,  where  the  vote  is 
by  states,  and  where  the  largest  and  the  smallest, 
New  York  and  Delaware,  stand  on  the  same  level. 
The  certain  consequence  of  the  nomination  is  to  de- 
prive the  smaller  states  of  the  choice  of  this  contin- 
gent advantage,  given  them  by  an  express  provision 
of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
advantage  which  the  large  states  have  in  the  elec- 
toral college.  It  forms  one  of  the  compromises  in 
adjusting  the  relative  weight  of  the  states  in  the  exe- 
cutive department — and  not  an  unimportant  one — as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  its  framers.  We  wish  to 
be  understood.  Weare  not  the  advocates  of  carry- 
ing the  election  to  the  house.  We  know  that  there 
are  strong  reasons  against  it;  and  we  are  sincerely 
desirous  of  avoiding  it,  if  it  can  be  done  on  fair  and 
equal  terms;  but  we  are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see 
that,  as  things  now  stand,  if  the  smaller  states  and 
less  populous  sections  should  surrender  this  contin- 
gent advantage,  without  securing  in  the  nomination  a 
compensation  which  would  preserve  the  relative 
weight  assigned  them  by  the  constitution,  they  will 
virtually  surrender  all  control  over  the  presidential 
election  and  the  executive  department.  The  plan 
of  the  Richmond  convention  does  not  secure  it;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  apparent,  from  what  has  already 
been  stated,  that,  in  going  into  a convention  on  that 
plan,  so  far  from  securing  compensation  for  surren- 
dering their  contingent  advantage,  the  smaller  states 
would  have  even  less  weight  in  the  convention  and 
nomination,  than  in  the  electoral  college  and  election. 

But  the  case  is  still  stronger.  As  weak  as  the 
mode  of  voting  and  counting  would  make  them  in 
the  convention,  under  the  plan  of  the  Richmond  con- 
vention, they  would  be  made  still  more  so  under 
that  portion  of  it  which  recommends  fourdelegates  to 
be  appointed  from  each  district,  as  we  shall  next  pro- 
ceed to  show.  Its  obvious  effect  will  be  to  give  a much 
larger  number  of  delegates  to  the  central  and  conti- 
guous states  than  to  the  exterior  and  remote — for 
the  plain  reason,  that  they  could  attend  with  far  less 
relative  inconvenience,  expense,  and  time.  The 
most  remote  of  their  delegates  could  go  and  return 
home  in  a few  days,  at  the  expense  of  a few  dollars, 
and  with  but  little  sacrifice  of  time  and  convenience, 
owing  to  the  nearness  and  great  facilities  which 
rail  roads  and  steamboats  afford  for  travelling  in  that 
portion  of  the  union.  Such  would  not  be  the  case 
with  the  delegates  from  the  exterior  and  more  re- 
mote states.  To  them,  the  expense,  time,  and  sa- 
crifice would  interpose  formidable  obstacles  against 
attending.  The  result  would  be,  that  from  one 
there  would  be  a full  attendance;  and  from  the  other 
there  would  be  a thin  one.  One  would  send  a host 
of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  delegates;  and  the 
other  a handful — probably  of  scarcely  a hundred.  He 
has  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of  our  nature  who 
does  not  see  in  this  a great  relative  increase  of  influ- 
ence and  weight  to  the  states  which  should  send  the 
most,  and  diminution  to  those  which  should  send  the 
handful.  The  voice  of  the  many  would  be  almost 
sure  to  drown  that  of  the  few. 

But  this  relative  increase  of  weight  in  the  conven- 
tion of  the  central  and  contiguous  states  would  be  in 
reality,  but  a relative  increase  of  the  weight  of  the 
larger  members  of  the  union-,  as  those  having  the 
greatest  population  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part, 
the  central  and  contiguous  states;  while  the  less  po- 
pulous, generally,  are  the  exterior  and  remote.  The 
two  causes,  then,  though  apparently  operating  among 
the  different  classes  of  states,  would,  in  fact,  unite  and 


combine  to  increase  the  relative  influence  of  the  same 
states  and  portions  of  the  Union,  and  would,  by  their 
joint  operation,  give  them  an  overwhelming  weight  in 
the  convention,  and,  through  it,  over  the  nomination, 
the  election,  and  execulive  department. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  conclusively  shown  that 
the  plan  of  the  Richmond  convention,  in  the  mode 
of  voting  and  counting,  it  recommends,  instead  of 
conforming  to,  departs,  wholly  from,  the  analogy  of 
the  electoral  college;  and  that  it  adopts  a principle 
unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  which  in  its  ope- 
ration would  destroy  the  relative  weight  of  the  states, 
as  fixed  by  its  compromises,  in  theelection  of  president 
and  vice  president;  and,  of  course,  not  standing  the 
test  of  the  principles  to  which  we  proposed  to  bring 
it,  should  be  rejected.  So  clear  and  just  is  this  con- 
clusion to  our  minds,  that  we  hazard  nothing  in  as- 
serting that  no  state  would  venture  to  propose,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  the  mode  of  voting 
and  counting  recommended  by  the  Richmond  conven- 
tion; containing,  at  the  same  time,  a provision  to  divest 
the  smaller  states  of  their  contingent  advantage,  on 
the  election  devolving  on  the  house;  or  that,  if  pro- 
posed, it  would  not  receive  the  vote  of  a single  state  in 
the  Union,  so  strong  would  be  the  sense  of  justice 
against  it.  And  yet,  if  that  plan  shall  become  the 
precedent,  and  general  conventions  for  nominating 
presidents  and  vice  presidents  the  established  practice, 
it  would,  in  effect,  supercede  the  existing  provisions 
in  reference  to  those  elections,  and  become,  virtually, 
a part  of  the  constitution — as  much  so  as  if  formally 
adopted  as  an  amendment. 

But,  if  the  mode  of  voting  and  counting  recom- 
mended by  that  plan  should  be  rejected,  (as  it  seems 
to  us  it  clearly  ought  to  be,)  and  the  per  capita  adopt- 
ed, (as  it  must  be.  to  conform  to  the  constitution,) 
then  the  other  portion  of  the  plan,  which  recom- 
mends four  delegates  to  be  appointed  from  each  elec- 
tion district,  must  also  be  rejected.  The  reason  is 
plain:  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  per  capita 
mode  of  voting — which,  in  order  to  preserve  the  re- 
lative weight  of  the  states,  as  fixed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, makes  it  necessary  that  each  should  have  the 
same  number  of  delegates  to  the  general  convention 
that  it  is  entitled  to  in  the  electoral  college.  Were 
it,  however,  possible  to  meet  this  objection  to  the 
number  of  delegates  from  each  district  recommended 
by  the  Richmond  convention,  it  would  fall  under  the 
test  of  the  other  principle  premised — which  requires 
that  every  practicable  means  should  be  adopted,  in 
order  that  the  general  convention  should  utter  truly 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  mere  politicians.  To  effect  that,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble the  delegates  should,  in  all  possible  cases,  be  di- 
rectly appointed  by  the  people.  The  greater  the 
number  of  intermediate  bodies — the  farther  the  ap- 
pointment is  removed  from  the  people — the  feebler 
will  be  their  voice,  and  the  more  powerful  that  of 
political  managers.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
great  and  fatal  objection  to  appointing  delegates  by 
state  conventions,  which  themselves  are  always  one, 
and  sometimes  two  or  three  degrees  removed  from 
the  people.  However,  proper  they  may  be  to  make 
previous  arrangements  preparatory  to  their  appoint- 
ment, it  is  hazardous  to  leave  that  to  them.  If  it  be 
left  to  them,  it  would  be  vain  to  hope  it  would  not 
become  in  time,  the  channel  by  which  improper  in- 
fluences, and  even  corruption  itself,  might  enter  and 
control  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and, 
through  it,  the  nomination  and  election.  No  plan 
could  be  better  devised  to  give  those  who  hold,  or 
expect  to  hold,  office,  the  control  of  the  election,  and 
through  them,  give  the  president  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating his  successor — in  other  words,  to  divest  the 
people  of  the  control  over  the  election,  and  to  trans- 
fer it,  and  with  it  the  control  over  the  executive  de- 
partment, to  those  who  hold  or  seek  to  hold  office. — 
There  is  a proclivity  in  all  popular  governments  to 
that  result,  which  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  great- 
est caution  and  vigilance. 

Such  i3  the  danger  of  appointing  the  delegates  by 
state  conventions,  and  our  objection  to  the  plan  of 
the  Richmond  convention,  which  proposes  four  dele- 
gates to  each  district,  is,  that  it  has  the  same  tenden- 
cy, though  less  powerfully,  to  weaken  the  voice  ol 
the  people  and  strengthen  that  of  political  managers. 
To  increase  the  number  of  delegates  to  be  appoint- 
ed from  each  district,  is  but  to  increase  the  necessi- 
ty of  a caucus  to  make  the  nomination  of  the  can- 
didates. The  greater  the  number  to  be  appointed, 
the  stronger  the  tendency  to  distraction  and  confu- 
sion, and  the  necessity  of  such  caucus  to  make  a no- 
mination; and  the  greater  necessity,  the  less  will  be 
the  control  of  the  people  of  the  district  over  the  ap- 
pointment, and  greater  that  of  political  intriguers. — 
The  most  effectual  check  to  their  control,  and  means 
of  giving  the  appointment  in  reality  to  the  people,  is 
for  each  district  to  appoint  one  delegate.  Where  one 
only  is  to  be  appointed,  if  the  district  is  divided  in 
reference  to  the  presidential  candidates,  the  usual 


course  will  be,  thatsome  on  e prominent  individual  ob 
the  side  of  each  of  the  two  most  popular  candidates 
shall  offer  for  the  place  of  delegate,  and  will  can- 
vass the  district  in  behalf  of  his  particular  favorite; 
than  which  no  conceivable  mode  is  better  calculated 
to  make  known  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and 
thereby  enable  the  peop!  e to  come  to  an  enlightened 
selection. 

Having  now  stated  lr:inkly  and  fairly,  though  not 
as  fully  as  we  might,  our  objections  to  the  plan  of 
the  Richmond  convention,  it  remains  to  set  forth  the 
reasons  for  our  preferei  ice  of  the  Maryland  plan.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  t(  i be  very  elaborate,  as  the  rea- 
sons against  the  forhier  are  in  fact  the  great  and  con- 
clusive reasons  in  favor  of  the  latter — so  striking  i3 
the  contrast  between  the  two. 

We,  then,  are  in  favor  of  the  Maryland  plan,  be 
cause  the  time  it  fixes  on  to  hold  the  general  con- 
vention affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  people  to 
make  up  and  develops  their  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  respective  candidates,  and  enables  them  to 
mark  the  conduct  of  the  prominent  friends  of  the 
several  candidates  in  the  new  congress  to  be  as- 
sembled in  December  next,  on  questions  of  vital 
importance  and  strong  bearing  on  the  future  course 
of  the  government.  We  add,  that  we  are  in  its 
favor,  because  it  is  a convenient  and  pleasant  sea- 
son of  the  year,  which  will  be  favorable  to  a full 
attendance  of  delegates,  especially  from  the  distant 
states. 

But  we  are  especially  in  its  favor,  because  its  re- 
commendations conform  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the 
great  fundamental  principles  by  which  all  proposi- 
tions connected  with  the  convention  ought  to  be  test- 
ed. Taken  as  a whole,  we  are  of  opinion  it  has 
adopted  the  most  efficient  means  that  can  be  devised 
in  order  that  the  voice  of  the  convention  shall  be  the 
voice  of  the  people,  in  contradistinction  to  the  voice 
of  politicians,  and  for  preserving  the  relative  weight 
of  the  states  in  the  presidential  election  as  fixed  by 
the  constitution.  It  secures  a compensation;  at  least 
in  a great  degree,  by  the  appointment  of  the  dele- 
gates by  districts,  and  voting  per  capita,  for  the  sur- 
render which  the  smaller  states  and  less  populous 
portions  of  Union  make  by  going  into  a convention, 
of  their  contingent  advantage  in  case  of  theelection 
devolving  on  the  house.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark, 
in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that  in  insisting  on 
preserving  the  relative  weight  of  the  smallerstates,  we 
are  not  actuated  by  the  slightest  feeling  of  opposition 
to  the  larger.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  subtract 
a grain  from  the  relative  weight  assigned  them  by 
the  constitution.  We  hold  that  the  interest,  and  the 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  each,  and  all  are 
best  promoted  by  a rigid  conformity  in  all  things  to 
the  provisions  of  the  constitution — more  especially 
I that  which  touches  its  great  compromises,  and  on 
which  the  balance  of  the  government  depends;  and 
it  is  principally  because  we  believe  it  does  that, 
that  we  give  our  adhesion  to  the  Maryland  plan. 

We  have  now  declared  our  view  explicitly  and 
frankly,  on  the  points  in  relation  to  the  convention 
which,  as  we  believe,  remain  unsettled  by  the  public 
voice.  Our  object  is  not  to  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a general  convention,  nor  to  distract  or  divide 
our  common  party.  It  is  the  reverse — to  harmonize 
and  unite;  which  according  to  our  conception,  can 
only  be  done  by  a calm,  manly  appeal  to  reason, 
justice,  equity,  patriotism,  and  the  constitution. — 
These  are,  we  think,  the  only  foundation  on  which 
the  republican  party  can  or  ought  to  stand;  and  a 
strict  conformity  to  them  in  practice,  the  only  means 
by  which  union  and  harmony  can  be  preserved  in  our 
ranks. 

The  objections  we  have  stated  against  the  plan  to 
which  we  are  opposed,  and  the  reasons  given  in  favor 
of  the  one  we  support,  are  of  a grave  character,  going 
to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  some  of  its 
most  sacred  compromises,  and  which  touch,  in  their 
bearing,  the  very  vitals  of  our  political  system.  If 
they  are  true,  they  must,  in  the  opinion  of  all  who 
value  the  government  and  the  constitution,  settle  the 
points  of  difference  in  favor  of  that  which  we  in 
common  with  so  many  other  states,  recommend. — 
The  question,  then,  is,  are  they  true?  That  they  are, 
is  our  solemn  conviction,  and  all  we  ask  is,  that  the 
reasons  we  have  advanced  in  their  favor  should  be 
carefully,  impartially,  and  dispassionately  weighed; 
if  not  assented  to,  the  opposing  reasons  presented  in 
the  same  spirit  of  truth  and  frankness  in  which  ours 
have  been  advanced.  If  we  are  wrong  we  shall  be 
happy  to  be  put  right.  Truth  is  our  first  object. — 
But  as  long  as  convinced  that  we  are  right,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  we  shall  surrender  the  ground  on 
which  they  place  us.  To  do  so,  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  principle;  and  with  us  principles  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  presidency;  and  we  feel 
assured  that  Virginia  herself,  the  plan  of  whose  con- 
vention we  have  been  constrained  to  oppose,  would 
be  the  last  to  expect  us  to  surrender  our  ground,  un 
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less  convinced  that  it  is  erroneous.  It  is,  according  | 
to  our  view,  the  old  ground  on  which  she  has  made 
so  many  glorious  battles  for  liberty,  and  on  main- 
taining which,  her  influence  and  respectability  as  a 
state  depend;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  at  this  critical 
and  dangerous  period  of  our  political  history,  to  find 
her  standing  side  by  side  with  us,  in  her  old  position, 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  constitution,  ready  to  repel  all 
assaults,  from  whatever  quarter,  on  its  sacred  provi- 
sions— whether  by  open  and  direct  attack,  or  by  the 
still  more  dangerous  hostility  of  covert  undermining. 

THOMAS  N.  DAWKINS,  Chairman. 

MR.  WEBSTER. 

We  have  copied  into  this  paper  from  the  Balti- 
more Patriot,  an  account  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  ex-secretary  of  state,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
dinner  given  him  by  some  merchants  of  Baltimore 
without  reference  to  party.  The  speech  is  general- 
ly spoken  of  as  one  reflecting  no  tint  of  party  or  po- 
litical coloring.  It  is  true,  that  it  does  neither  af- 
firm nor  combat  any  of  the  prominent  political  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  so  long  and  are  now  warmly 
contested  by  the  two  great  parties  into  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  divided;  it  is  true, 
that  it  appears  to  be  the  emanation  of  a mere  busi- 
ness-man or  political  economist,  rather  than  a party 
politician;  but  we  incliue  to  the  opinion  that  there 
is  a concealed  purpose  under  its  surface,  and  that 
the  able  author  endeavored  to  hide  in  the  lump  a 
small  bit  of  leaven  which  he  hoped  might  ferment 
by  and  by.  We  believe  that  the  speech,  so  calm  in 
its  statements,  so  passionless  in  its  arguments,  so 
wholly  and  practically  business  like  in  its  apparent 
structure  and  aim,  is  laid  as  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
political  edifice,  which  Mr.  Webster  hopes  to  be  able, 
by  the  aid  of  architects  of  schools  hitherto  antago- 
nistic as  the  Grecian  and  Gothic,  and  with  materials 
incongruous  as  marble  and  thatch,  to  build  up.  We 
confess  we  cannot  help  giving  place  to  suspicions  of 
the  motives  and  purposes  of  this  man — motives  and 
purposes,  we  fear,  wholly  sinister,  selfish,  mischiev- 
ous, and  unpatriotic.  We  deliberately  believe  it  is 
his  wish  to  break  up  the  tariff  party  in  the  north,  and 
by  new  schemes  of  policy  and  new  combinations,  to 
obliterate  the  lines  between  existing  parties,  in  hope 
of  recovering  that  prominent  position  before  the 
country,  whence  his  strange,  not  to  say  base,  affilia- 
tion with  the  treacherous  Tyler,  has  hurled  him 
down  into  depths  from  which  an  angel’s  arm  can’t 
bring  him  up.  Could  he,  by  promising  treaty  regu- 
lations, persuade  the  manufacturing  interest  to  yield 
the  doctrine  of  protection,  he  would  next,  probably, 
seek  to  unite  the  navigation  interests  of  the  north 
with  the  planting  interests  of  the  south,  and  on  this 
basis  consolidate  political  combinations  which,  if 
they  might  not  certainly  lift  him  into  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  he  vainly  hopes  would  accomplish  the 
next  dearest  object  of  his  heart,  the  prostration  of 
Mr.  Clay,  whom  he  hates  only  because  the  great 
Kentuckian  has  exceeded  him  in  statesmanship  and 
the  favorable  estimation  of  his  countrymen  as  im- 
measurably as  he  has  in  personal  probity  and  politi- 
cal honor. 

It  is  perfectly  well  know  that  Mr.  Webster  has  al- 
lowed his  feelings  of  rivalry  towards  Mr.  Clay,  all 
whose  great  measures  he  so  lately  defended  with  his 
giant  powers,  to  inflame  and  fester  into  the  deepest 
hate.  It  was  for  no  other  reasons  than  the  prompt- 
ings this  hatred  suggested,  that  he  remained  in 
the  cabinet  of  John  Tyler  when  every  other  mem- 
ber felt  compelled  by  a sense  of  personal  honor  to 
leave  it.  But  he  preferred  to  fill  the  uneasy  seat 
and  encounter  the  infamy  of  the  position  to  losing 
the  influence,  and  power  it  gave  him,  as  he  vainly 
thought  of  damaging  the  prospects  of  the  whig  par- 
ty’s greatest  favorite. 

Other  indications,  besides  the  ultimate  tendencies 
of  the  Baltimore  speech,  have  manifested  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  do  not  believe,  under  other 
than  his  present  desperate  political  prospects,  Mr. 
Webster  would  endeavor  to  cast  the  die  in  favor  of 
the  nullifies,  radically  antagonistic  as  they  eVer  have 
been  on  all  cardinal  principles;  but  he  would  do  any- 
thing, repudiate  any  cherished  doctrine,  defend  any 
repudiated  heresy,  consort  with  any  associates,  how- 
ever ill-assorted,  as  the  two  last  years  prove,  to  de- 
feat the  success  of  him  who  is  the  pride  and  hope  of 
the  whig  party,  and  whose  elevation  would  blister 
his  dye  balls  and  rebuke  his  own  infidelity  to  him- 
self! his  principles  and  his  country.  A coalition  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  doubtless  thinks,  is  the 
most  feasible  project  to  effect  his  malign  objects 
against  Mr.  Clay. 

Although  we  doubt  not  a commercial  treaty  which 
should  settle  the  tariff  for  some  years,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a God  send  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  yet  we  think 
he  has  too  much  sagacity  to  be  caught  in  such  a 

trap.  He  kpows  the  temper  of  the  people  too  well 


to  dream  that  they  will  ever  sanction  any  treaty 
which  will  take  from  congress,  even  for  a short  term 
of  years,  the  supervisory  care  of  our  home  interests. 
The  prerogative  of  raising  revenue  is  the  essential 
power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  in  all 
free  governments;  but  if  this  prerogative  be  usurped 
by  the  executive,  we  would’nt  give  a fig  for  our  so 
styled  republican  institutions.  It  is  true  that  our 
constitution  authorises  the  executive  and  senate  to 
make  treaties — that  commercial  treaties  have  been 
and  may  be  made — and  that  these  treaties  are  su- 
preme laws  of  the  land.  But  no  treaty,  abridging 
the  supervisory  authority  of  congress  over  our  do- 
mestic interests,  by  restricting  the  vital  action  of 
raising  revenue  and  regulating  the  mode  of  raising 
it  as  well  as  the  amount,  will  ever  be  ratified  by  this 
people  till  they  have  lost  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
that  freedom  which  even  the  countrymen  of  Hamp- 
den, Sydney,  and  Junius,  not  to  mention  those  of  our 
glorious  revolutionary  patriots,  rightly  appreciated 
at  a higher  value  than  the  blood  of  crowned  heads. 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  staked  himselt  on  the  issue  be- 
tween his  theory  of  free  trade  and  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  and  he  will  be  held  to  the  issue  and  com- 
pelled to  abide  the  result.  If  we  must  have  further 
contest  on  this  vital  subject,  let  it  be,  where  it  only 
should  be,  in  the  halls  of  congress.  Let  it  be  decid- 
ed by  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people, 
whose  interests  are  the  subject  of  debate,  and  whose 
government  this  is.  The  idea  of  making  treaties 
with  all  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  we  trade, 
such  as  will  settle  at  home  the  subject  of  protection 
and  supercede  the  action  of  congress,  is  anti-repub- 
lican, chimerical,  and  preposterous.  It  is  utterly 
impracticable,  as  the  experience  of  all  nations,  in  all 
past  time,  clearly  proves.  No  doubt  some  advanta- 
geous arrangements  may  be  mutually  entered  in- 
to; but  as  freemen  we  take  fire  like  tinder  at  the 
mere  suggestion  of  superceding  the  action  of  con- 
gress in  regard  to  a tariff  by  treaty  regulations. — 
Every  sovereignty  must  legislate  for  itself,  accord- 
ing to  its  own  interests  and  wants,  and  all  other  na- 
tions must  adjust  themselves  as  they  best  can,  to 
such  legislation.  Nor,  even  supposing  regulations 
of  international  trade  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
treaty  arrangement,  would  the  result  be  more  satis- 
factory than  that  which  is  derived  from  legislative 
adjustment.  The  effect,  however,  so  far  as  our  go- 
vernment at  least  is  concerned,  would  be  a danger- 
ous invasion,  perhaps  aceoiding  to  the  form  but  at 
war  with  the  spirit,  of  its  republican  institutions. 
Its  legislation  would  be  virtually  transferred  to  the 
executive  branch,  conducted  by  means  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  department  of  state  to  ambassadors 
at  foreign  courts.  A commercial  treaty,  adjusting 
the  terms  of  our  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
particularly  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Webster  probably 
fancies,  nay,  he  almost  asserts  in  his  speech,  might 
be  made;  and  he  appears  to  think  such  a treaty 
would  supercede  the  necessity  of  laying  a protective 
tariff  by  congress.  We  suspect  from  this  declara- 
tion, more  than  from  the  rumors  which  have  so  long 
prevailed,  that  Mr.  Webster  will  be  sent  as  a special 
ambassador  to  England,  with  instructions  to  negoti- 
ate a commercial  treaty.  If  he  can  arrange  such  a 
treaty  as  will  apparently  be  satisfactory  to  the  man- 
ufacturers of  the  country,  he  probably  thinks  he 
will  knock  from  under  him,  the  foundation  of  Mr. 
Clay’s  popularity  in  the  north.  But  the  effort  and 
result  will  be  alike  vain  and  abortive. 

Should  any  ope  think  our  suspicions  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s fidelity  to  the  cause  of  protection,  of  which 
he  has  so  long  stood  a champion,  second  only,  if  se- 
cond at  all,  to  Mr.  Clay,  a piece  of  extravagant  sus- 
piciousness on  our  part,  we  can  give  the  known  cha- 
racter of  the  man  in  reply.  We  think  our  suspi- 
cions are  fairly  founded  on  his  Baltimore  speech. 
How  long  is  it  since,  in  his  Great  Fanuiei  Hall 
speech,  he  lionized  himself  as  the  champion  of  pro- 
tection, and  gave  Mr.  Clay  the  severest  thrusts  he 
could,  for  so  much  concession  as  was  granted  to  the 
nullification  party  in  the  compromise  act.  He  then 
said  with  a triumphant  air,  as  if  he  had  convicted 
Mr.  Clay  of  having  abandoned  the  cause  of  protec- 
tion on  that  memorable  occasion,  it  had  come  to  his 
turn  to  speak.  It  seems  now,  from  his  Baltimore 
speech,  that  he  has  taken  another  turn,  and  he  is 
willing  to  compromise  for  the  manufacturers,  in  the 
chances  of  a commercial  treaty!  Where  now  be  your 
gibes  and  your  jeers  over  the  compromise  act!  Veri- 
ly the  chair  of  secretary  of  state  has  given  Mr.  Web- 
ster an  exalted  idea  of  the  beauties  of  negotiation 
and  the  inutility  of  congressional  legislation.  But 
should  any  one  still  deem  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s purpose  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  protection  a 
violent  deduction  from  his  Baltimore  speech,  because 
it  contradicts  his  known  and  established  sentiments 
on  that  great  subject,  we  can  only  reply  that  we  are 
not  concerned  for  the  consistency  of  the  man,  and 
refer  again  to  the  same  Fanuiei  Hall  speech,  in 


which  he  stigmatised  the  project  of  a United  States 
Bank,  of  which,  until  Tyler’s  veto,  he  had  been  one 
of  the  steadiest,  boldest,  and  ablest  defenders,  as  an 
“obsolete  idea!”  If  this  be  not  sufficient  ground  to 
convict  him,  on  even  slightly  reasonable  evidence, 
of  tergiversation  and  infidelity  to  principle,  than  we 
think  the  devil  ought  not  be  deemed  the  “father  of 
lies,”  but  upon  the  most  palpable  material  proof. 

[Frankfort  Commonwealth. 


MR.  WEBSTER’S  COMMERCIAL  TREA- 
TY SCHEME. 


LETTER  FROM  A DISTINGUISHED  EX-SE- 
NATOR OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic the  subjoined  letter,  addressed  to  a citizen  of  this 
state,  upon  the  recent  movement  of  Mr.  Webster,  in 
relation  to  the  tariff  and  commercial  reciprocity. 
In  our  view,  it  is  a paper  of  extraordinary  forceful- 
ness, and  deserves  the  most  respectful  attention. 
The  writer  of  this  letter  is  one  whose  high  reputa- 
tion, growing  out  of  past  services  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  his  present  eminent  position,  would  give  to 
any  views  put  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  name, 
a weight  of  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mr. 
Webster  himself.  The  opinions  given  below  were 
drawn  from  him  in  reply  to  a friendly  letter,  and 
were  not  intended  for  publication.  But  the  friend 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  considered  them  too 
valuable  and  important  to  be  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic. [Philad.  ‘Inquirer. 

THE  LETTER. 

I have  seen  nothing  so  alarming  to  the  manufac- 
turing interest  of  this  country  for  many  years  past, 
nothing  so  well  calculated  to  excite  just  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  to  the  great  cause  of  protection  to 
home  labor,  as  the  proposition  of  a commercial 
treaty  with  England,  shadowed  forth  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  his  late  speech  at  Baltimore,  the  outlines  and 
ramifications  of  which  are  daily  being  more  clearly 
defined  and  exposed  to  the  public  view  by  the  presses 
in  the  interest  of  the  present  administration.  Do 
not  understand  me  as  having  entertained  the  most 
distant  idea  that  such  a commercial  treaty  as  Mr. 
Webster  has  suggested  in  his  Baltimore  speech, 
could  be  negotiated  with  England,  and  sustained  by 
congress;  without  whose  steady  support  such  a trea- 
ty, as  I shall  presently  attempt  to  show  you,  would 
be  but  little  better  than  a dead  letter.  The  whole 
scheme  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  Utopian  visions  that  ever  bewildered  the  ima- 
gination of  a practical  statesman.  Yet  the  sugges- 
tion, however  impracticable,  is  one  which,  consider- 
ing the  source  from  which  it  springs,  fhe  political 
objects  which  its  author  had  in  view,  at  the  time  he 
made  it,  and  its  necessary  tendency  to  distract  and 
divide  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  fully  justifies 
all  I have  said  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
it.  We  must  meet  it  immediately,  and  expose  it  in 
its  true  colors,  before  it  has  had  time  to  excite  the 
hostility  of  the  farmers  against  the  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  of  the  country;  for,  if  it  can  achieve 
this  object,  and  thereby  induce  the  agriculturists  to 
throw  their  votes  at  the  approaching  presidential 
election  in  opposition  to  the  tried  friend  of  the  tariff, 
and  in  favor  of  Mr.  Webster’s  new  ally  in  the  south, 
it  will  have  effected  the  only  real  object  which  its 
author  had  in  view,  or  ever  expected  to  attain  from 
it.  When  I say  this,  however,  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  doubting  that  there  are  many  honest  and 
good  men  who  are  perfectly'sincere  in  their  advoca- 
cy of  this  scheme,  and  ihat  many  of  the  enemies  of 
the  tariff  confidently  expect,  by  tins  means,  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  law  passed  by  a whig  congress  at 
the  last  session,  under  the  effects  of  which  the  coun- 
try seems  to  be  gradually  rising  from  a state  of  utter 
prostration. 

The  plan  suggested  proposes  that  the  principal  sta- 
ples of  the  south  shall,  by  means  of  a treaty  or 
'■'commercial  arrangement ” with  England,  go  to  that 
country  at  a low  fixed  rate  of  duty.  The  staples 
specified  as  being  thus  about  to  gain  a new  or  better 
market  in  the  world,  are  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  In- 
dian corn,  and  bacon.  These  are  particularly  men- 
tioned, although  the  lure  to  the  agriculturist  is  in- 
tended to  be  as  general  as  possible.  Mr.  Webster 
expressly  admits  that  no  alteration  in  the  English 
corn  laws  can  possibly  be  had,  in  his  own  opinion. 
He  tells  us,  that  no  reduction  on  the  present  enor- 
mous duties  upon  American  wheat  and  flour  is  to  be 
expected  from  England.  But  he  is  kind  and  candid 
enough  to  assure  us  all,  in  the  most  emphatic  lan- 
guage, that  the  only  equivalent  which  England  will 
condescend  to  accept  lrom  us,  in  return  for  her  re- 
duction of  duties  on  the  articles  specified,  is  a modi- 
fication or  reduction  of  our  own  tariff,  generally. 
We  are  not  given  to  understand  how  great  the  re- 
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Auction  will  be  in  amount  of  duties  which  will  be 
demanded  from  us;  nor  is  a single  article  named,  the 
manufacturer  of  which  is  destined  tube  the  victim 
of  this  commercial  arrangement.  The  speech-ma- 
ker, with  all  the  tact  of  a veteran  lawyer,  deals  only 
in  generalities,  when  touching  this  most  delicate 
part  of  his  case;  and  we  are  left  to  the  fair  infer- 
ence— the  only  one  indeed  which  we  can  draw  from 
his  remarks — that  the  American  reduction  of  duties 
on  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  is  to  be 
general,  and  so  general  too,  as  will  fully  satisfy  the 
demands  of  England,  and  the  wants  of  her  starving 
operatives.  Every  mechanic  and  manufacturer  a- 
mong  us,  when  searching  for  the  rate  of  duty,  at 
which  the  article  ot  the  class  produced  by  him  is  to 
be  admitted  into  this  country,  will,  if  he  be  a man 
of  sense,  fill  the  blank  left  by  Mr.  Webster  for  him 
with  such  an  impost  as  will  admit  the  British  opera- 
tive to  a full  competition  with  him  in  the  markets 
of  his  own  country. 

While  about  to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of 
the  proposed  arrangement  with  England,  we  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  ask  ourselves  whether  she  would 
probably  assent  to  any  considerable  reduction  in  her 
duties  on  the  articles  produced  by  us.  On  the  8th 
of  last  month,  the  annual  budget  was  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer; and,  in  the  debate  that  ensued,  it  was  demon- 
strated that  there  was  a falling  off  in  the  gross  reve- 
nue,  anticipated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  nearly  two 
millions  sterling  for  the  year.  The  Chinese  silver 
has  saved  the  exchequer  most  opportunely  from  some 
of  the  disasters  which  must  have  ensued  from  so 
gross  a miscalculation.  1 leave  others  to  judge  whe- 
ther, under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Webster,  or  any 
secretary  at  Washington,  with  the  aid  of  President 
Tyler,  to  help  him,  could  persuade  the  British  minis- 
ter to  reduce  the  duties  on  tobacco,  as  Mr.  Webster 
has  imagined,  or,  indeed,  upon  any  one  of  the  arti- 
ticles  of  American  produce  enumerated  in  his  list. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that,  during  the  year,  1841, 
the  whole  importation  from  foreign  countries  into 
the  United  States  was  $127,945,000,  upon  which  the 
whole  amount  of  duties  laid  by  us  was  $14,487,000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  11*  per  cent  only;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  that  same  year,  the  whole  amount  of 
exportation  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, was  $91,000,000,  and  the  amount  of  duties  le- 
vied on  these  by  foreign  countries  was  $113,500,000, 
being  at  the  rate  of  124  per  cent.  The  average  va- 
lue of  the  tobacco  exported  in  1839  and  1840,  was 
$9,225,000;  upon  which  Europe  levied  a tax  of 
$32,463  000,  being  a tax  of  more  than  350  percent, 
upon  the  value  of  the  article.  In  these  exactions 
from  us,  every  one  knows  that  England  has  had  her 
full  share,  and  more  than  her  full  share.  While  she 
keeps  us,  under  the  operation  of  her  tariff,  in  this 
condition,  the  ex-secretary  of  state  is  striving  to  per- 
suade his  countrymen  that  the  leopard  is  about  to 
change  his  spots,  and  that  England  really  means  to 
make  with  us  an  arrangement  by  which  reciprocal 
advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  a commercial — or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  by  a tariff  treaty  with  Eng- 
land. A fair  treaty  of  this  description,  or  one  ap- 
proximating to  fairness,  would  require  of  her  to  take 
off  60  per  cent  of  her  duties  upon  our  exportations, 
and  for  us  to  levy  on  hers  an  increased  duty  of  50 
per  cent  more  than  we  now  exact  from  her.  With- 
out dwelling  longer  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  leaving  the  fond  and  visionary  enthusiast,  who 
is  willing  to  cherish  the  idea  that  England  is  in  a 
condition  to  make  a fair  commercial  treaty  with  us, 
and  is  really  willing  to  do  it,  to  the  enjoymentof  his 
own  fancies,  I choose  to  demonstrate  the  absolute 
impracticality  of  this  whole  projet,  by  turning  your 
attention  to  what  our  own  government  can  do  on 
this  subject,  and  to  what  any  man  of  any  considera- 
ble experience  in  our  public  councils  knows  it  never 
will  do. 

This  proposition  is  presented  by  different  advo- 
cates in  two  distinct  aspects  According  to  some,  it 
is,  in  effect,  to  make  a tariff  by  a treaty;  according 
to  others,  it  is  to  do  the  same  thing  by  a commercial 
arrangement.  Every  tariff  act  of  importance  which 
we  have  ever  passed,  has  been  enacted  by  a very 
small  majority  in  each  branch  of  congress.  One  vote 
carried  the  tariff  act  of  1824;  one  vote  carried  the 
tariff  act  of  1828;  and  one  vote  in  each  house  of  con- 
gress, carried  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  Yet  each  mem- 
ber who  voted  for  those  acts,  knew  at  the  time  he 
gave  his  vote,  that  the  act  he  voted  for,  was,  like  any 
other  law  of  congress,  capable  of  being  repealed,  if 
found  to  be  injurious  in  its  operation,  and  capable  of 
being  revised,  modified  and  altered  at  any  lime  to 
come,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  country  should  re- 
quire it.  The  congressmen  who  passed  these  laws, 
were  not  called  upo.i  to  vote  for  a perpetual  tariff,  or 
one  which  could  not  be  amended  without  the  consent 
of  England.  With  a perfect  consciousness  on  their 
part  that  they  could  futurely  correct  any  error  ttius 


made,  yet  wc  rce  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  allay  the  jealousies  and 
fears,  or  appease  the  animosities  and  the  rivalries  of 
the  multifarious  interests  conflicting  with  each  other 
in  the  different  sections  of  our  great  and  greatly 
growing  country.  And  in  consequence  of  this,  in 
every  instance,  they  passed  their  tariff  law,  the  most 
important  of  all  laws  to  the  nation,  by  the  smallest 
possible  majority.  Duringthesession  of  1842, Mr.  Web- 
ster was  present  at  Washington,  with  an  opportunity 
of  infusing  all  his  opinions  into  the  public  counsels  on 
this  subject,  quite  as  ample  as  he,  or  any  other  man, 
can  expect  to  be  indulged  in,  who  shall  undertake 
the  rrnghty  labor  of  reconciling  congress  to  another 
tariff'  under  the  name  of  commercial  treaty.  He 
knows  well  that,  while  the  senate  of  the  U.  States 
could  be  induced  to  pass  a tariff,  after  many  months 
labor,  by  a majority  of  only  one  vote,  he  or  any 
other  who  shall  undertake  practically  to  carry  out 
this  new  project,  now  has  to  obtain  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  that  senate  to  any  modification  of  that  tariff 
which  shall  be  established  by  a treaty.  Does  any  ad- 
vocate of  this  experiment  expect  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite constitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  to  any 
tariff  in  the  shape  of  a treaty  which  the  wit  of  man 
could  possibly  suggest?  Any  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience in  the  public  counsels,  will  pronounce  the 
scheme  of  a treaty  tariff,  to  which  two-thirds  of  the 
assembled  senators  of  the  United  States  must  assent, 
before  it  is  ratified  and  confirmed,  to  be  utterly  and 
absolutely  impracticable,  not  to  say  impossible.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  the  requisite  majority  of  two- 
thirds  could  be  obtained.  The  question  then  arises, 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  treaty  when  made?  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  (not  upon  the  president 
and  senate)  the  power  to  lay  import  duties.  It  gives 
to  the  president  and  senate  the  power  to  make  trea- 
ties. Is  it  pretended  by  any  one  that  the  treaty- 
making power  can  supercede  or  annihilate  the  ex- 
press grant  of  the  legislative  power  conferred  by 
the  same  instrument,  to  make  and  repeal  tariff' laws, 
to  modify,  to  amend  and  alter  them  at  pleasure?  On 
such  a subject,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  turn  the 
intelligent  reader  to  an  authority  on  constitutional 
law.  Mr.  Story  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution, (vol.  3,  chap.  37,  p.  1,502,)  speaking  in  refe- 
rence to  the  subject,  says: 

“The  power  ‘to  make  treaties,’  is, by  the  constitu- 
tion, general;  and  of  course  it  embraces  all  sorts  of 
treaties;  for  peace  or  war;  for  commerce  or  territo- 
ry; for  alliance  or  succours;  for  indemnity  for  inju- 
ries or  payment  of  debts;  for  the  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  principles  of  public  law;  and  for  any 
other  purpose  which  the  policy  or  interests  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns  may  dictate  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  But  though  the  power  is  thus  ge- 
neral and  unrestricted,  it  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as 
to  destroy  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  A 
power  given  by  the  constitution  cannot  be  construed 
to  authorize  a destruction  of  other  powers  given  in 
the  same  instrument.  It  must  be  construed,  there- 
fore, in  subordination  to  it,  and  cannot  supercede  or 
interfere  with  any  other  of  its  fundamental  provi- 
sions. Each  is  equally  obligatory,  and  of  paramount 
authority  wijjiin  its  scope;  and  no  one  embraces  a 
right  to  annihilate  any  other.  A treaty  to  change 
the  form  of  the  government,  or  annihilate  its  so- 
vereignty, to  overrun  its  republican  form,  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  constitutional  powers,  would  be  void; 
because  it  would  destroy  what  it  was  desigued  mere- 
ly to  fulfil,  the  will  of  the  people.” 

I do  not  understand,  from  the  latest  version  of 
Mr.  Webster’s  Baltimore  speech,  which  I have  seen, 
that  he  desires  to  be  considered  as  controverting  this 
doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  I understand  him  express- 
ly to  admit,  that,  without  the  assent  and  actual  co- 
operation of  congress,  by  some  legislative  act  modi- 
fying the  tariff  and  reducing  the  duties  to  suit  the 
stipulations  in  the  proposed  commercial  arrange- 
ment, the  latter  would  not  be  obligatory-,  as  a consti- 
tutional modification  of  the  tariff.  In  such  a case, 
the  arrangement  modifying  the  tariff,  would  owe  all 
its  efficacy,  so  far  as  it  might  go,  to  establish  new 
duties,  or  to  repeal  old  ones,  to  the  act  of  congress, 
to  be  passed  in  pursuance  of  it.  Does  any  man  be- 
lieve that  the  house  of  representatives  could  possi- 
bly be  induced  to  pass  an  act  confirming  the  arrange- 
ment, under  the  impression  that  such  an  act  would 
never  be  repealed  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, without  a breach  of  national  faith,  unless  Eng- 
land assented  to  this  change? 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech,  every  where  presents 
as  his  leading  idea,  that  one  of  the  principal  bene- 
fits to  be  anticipated  from  the  proposed  commercial 
arrangement  with  England,  would  be  the  permarkn- 
cy  of  the  tariff  thus  to  be  established.  He  holds  out 
to  the  manufacturers,  that,  by  tins  means,  and  this 
means  alone,  they  can  be  quieted  in  their  claims  to 
protection,  and  exempted  in  future  from  all  fear  of 


change  in  the  rates  of  duties.  He  paints  strongly, 
and  not  without  a due  regard  for  truth,  too,  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  on 
account  of  changes,  whether  felt  or  feared.  He 
shows  the  evils  resulting  from  the  political  agitation 
of  the  subject  of  protection,  and  the  vaccinating  po- 
licy of  the  government  in  this  respect  for  many 
years  past.  And  he  does  all  this,  while  he  is  him- 
self doing  more  to  agitate,  to  unsettle,  and  tp  alarm 
every  sensible  manufacturer  and  operative  in  the 
country,  than  any  man  has  done  before  him,  since 
the  last  tariff  act  was  passed.  Before  that  act  has 
been  in  operation  one  year,  he  himself  while  pro- 
fessing to  be  a friend  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
protection  of  home  labor,  announces  to  the  world 
that  the  law  is  to  be  assailed,  and  is  in  danger  from 
its  enemies;  and  under  the  pretence  of  friendship 
for  the  interests  it  secures,  tells  the  people  it  is  best 
to  destroy  it,  and  make  another  tariff,  the  details  of 
which  he  does  not  even  da.re  to  give  us.  Thus  he 
agitates  most,  while  he  most  denounces  agitation. 
Every  manufacturer  who  has  read  his  speech  and 
believed  that  his  remedy  for  agitation  will  be  adopt- 
ed, has, as  a matter  of  course,  set  about  preparing 
himself  for  the  anticipated  change,  and  has  resolved 
to  stop  in  his  career.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  un- 
doubtedly, the  impetus  given  to  the  industry  of  the 
country  by  the  law  of  1842,  has  been  arrested  by  an 
agitator,  professing  to  consider  agitation  as  one  of 
the  worst  of  evils  to  the  interests  which  he  affects  to 
espouse. 

But  now-  let  us  inquire  a little  further  into  the 
efficacy  of  Mr.  Webster’s  remedy  for  agitation.  The 
permanency  of  his  tariff  under  a commercial  -ar- 
rangement, even  supposing  the  same  could  be  ratifi- 
ed by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  as  he  ad- 
mits that  it  must  be,  is  to  depend  not  only  on  the 
primary  action  of  the  house  of  representatives  and 
senate,  for  its  adoption  and  force  as  a constitutional 
measure,  but  also  upon  the  steady  support  and  ap- 
proval of  congress  in  all  time  to  come.  For  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that,  if  the  assent  of  congress  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  first  instance,  to  give  validity  to  the 
arrangement,  this,  like  every  other  legislative  act 
which  congress  can  adopt,  may  by  congress  be  re- 
voked or  repealed.  If  this  be  a sound  inference, 
how  can  such  a tariff  be  more  permanent,  or  less 
liable  to  fluctuation  and  change,  than  a legislative 
act  of  the  same  class  passed  in  the  ordinary  mode? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ex-secretary  derives  his 
idea  of  the  superior  permanency  of  such  a com- 
mercial arrangement  over  that  of  a common  tariff 
law,  from  any  supposition  or  belief  of  his  own,  that 
congress  would  consider  such  an  arrangement  more 
sacred,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  less  liable  to 
be  disturbed  by  congress  than  a common  law  impos- 
ing duties  on  foreign  imports,  what  foundation  has 
he  for  such  an  opinion?  Congress,  when  impelled 
by  a sense  of  duty  to  this  country,  will  modify  and 
alter  their  tariff' laws,  as  long  as  the  country  shall 
endure.  Every  attempt  to  fetter  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
their  constituents,  will  be  viewed  by  every  sensible 
man  among  them  with  jealousy  and  alarm.  And 
as  surely  as  the  day  arrives  when  any  successful  at- 
tempt shall  be  made  by  the  president  and  senate  to 
curb  or  restrict  the  legislative  power  of  congress 
over  this  great  subject,  in  reference  to  which  the- 
representatives  of  the  people  are  more  sensitive^ 
than  they  are  on  any  other  that  can  be  named,  eve- 
ry man  of  spirit  and  patriotism  in  the  popular  branch., 
no  matter  what  political  party  he  may  be  attached 
to,  will  rush  to  the  rescue  and  preservation  of  this 
power,  when  thus  endangered  I say,  men  of  both 
political  parties  will  make  common  cause  in  this 
matter.  The  whigs  will  find  sufficient  motive  for 
for  his  most  vigorous  support  of  the  rights  of  tho 
house  of  which  he  is  a member,  in  defence  of  the 
principle  of  protection,  independently  of  ail  other 
considerations.  The  democrat  must  either  abandon 
his  name,  and  all  the  professions  of  his  parly  since 
it  had  an  existence,  or  he  will  be  found  among  the 
last  to  surrender  this  vital  principle  of  a representa- 
tive democracy,  and  to  establish  the  rule  of  an  oli- 
garchy in  the  president  andsienate,  in  lieu  of  it.  The 
constitution  expressly  gives  to  the  popular  branch  of 
congress  the  power  to  initiate  all  laws  for  raising 
revenue.  The  senate  has  long  since  abandoned  eve- 
ry claim  to  originate  any  legislative  measure  for 
either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  rate  of  duties 
on  imports.  Will  the  house  of  representatives  ever 
consent,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  measure  which 
shall  originate  in  any  other  quarter,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  tariff?  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly, 
sir,  this  power  of  the  house  of  representatives  will 
never  be  relinquished  by  them  while  this  government 
stands.  But  suppose  that  a house  of  representatives 
could  be  found,  so  utterly  lost  to  a sense  of  its  own 
rights  and  its  own  relf  respect,  as  to  assent  to  such  a 
measure;  that  a tariff  dictated  to  them  and  not  ori- 
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einated  by  them,  should  tl  ius  become  established  for 
the  time:  what  security  has  the  manufacturer  or 
operative  under  such  allaw,  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
pealed, as  soon  as  popular  ■ indignation  shall  have  had 
time  to  drive  the  unfaithful  representatives,  who 
have  thus  betrayed  and  given  up  their  trust,  from 
the  counsels  of  the  natic  in?  Permanency  is  the  last 
attribute  that  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  a tariff  enacted 
under  such  circumstances  . 

We  have,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  made 
but  one  commercial  arrangement  with  England, 
without  treaty,  since  the  origin  of  this  government. 

I refer  to  that  disastrous  arrangement  relative  to  the 
opening  of  the  British  co  lonial  ports,  now  universal- 
ly considered  to  be  one  < >f  the  most  unfortunate  ne- 
gotiations for  thh  count!  ry  because  we  lost  by  it,  as 
was  predicted  by  Mr.  Ck  iy  at  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiation, a carrying  trade  < ff  immense  value  to  us.  In 
that  case,  party  disciplini  ; carried  the  arrangement 
into  effect  through  the  means  of  a legislative  act. 
England  immediately  afti  irwards  established  her  own 
regulations,  and  took  effi  :ctual  advantage  of  our  fol- 
ly.0 In  that  case,  we  ca  rmot,  by  the  repeal  of  our 
own  law,  remedy  the  et  il  which  we  brought  upon 
ourselves.  But  we  shall  profit  little  by  experience, 
if  we  have  not  learned  fr  om  that  lesson  to  look  with 
jealousy  upon  any  more  p repositions  for  commercial 
arrangements  with  Great  Britain. 

I will  not  dwell  so  long  upon  this  subject  as  to  fa- 
tigue your  attention;  thou;  ;h  I feel  that  the  subject  is 
not  half  exhausted.  But  let  me  solemnly  admonish 
you  and  all  other  friends  tto  the  protection  of  home 
labor,  to  beware  of  all  viatried  experiments  on  a 
subject  so  vitally  affecting  the  best  interests  of  this 
nation.  Above  all  things,  let  us  impress  it  upon  the 
minds  of  our  agriculturist  s that  their  only  safe  reli- 
ance is  upon  the  home  mat  ket  of  their  own  country 
and  that  every  attempt,  wl  lether  made  by  professing 
friends  or  open  enemies,. tc  < alienate  the  former  from 
the  maaufacturer  and  me  chanic,  by  teaching  the 
former  to  depend  for  the  consumption  of  his  grain 
mainly  upon  foreign  coun  tries  rather  than  upon  his 
own  countrymen,  is  eminer  itly  dangerous  to  himself, 
as  it  is  calculated  to  break  down  and  destroy  his  own 
most  certain  and  best  eu  stomer.  Let  the  farmer, 
whose  produce  is  chiefly  m:  lize  or  Indian  corn,  not  be 
seduced  by  any  suggestion  , which  artfully  half  con- 
ceals and  half  discloses  a.j  ilan  by  which  he  may  get 
a foreign  market  for  his  grain,  more  beneficial  to 
him  than  our  own.  Our  o wn  operatives,  if  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  reduction  o f our  tariff,  will  continue 
to  consume,  as  they,  have  h>  eretofore  done,  the  surplus 
of  this  valuable  staplep  and  as  their  numbers  in- 
crease, under  the  increasin  g operation  of  our  present 
protective  duties,  their  c<  insumption  of  this  article 
will  increase  with  it.  It  v vill  not  bear  transportation 
to  England,  until  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
kiln-drying,  and  Englishmen  have  told  us  already, 
that  they  prefer  any  kind  of  bread  to  bread  made  of 
our  “parched  corn.”  The  people  on  this  side  of  the 
water  can  alone  enjoy,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
blessing  which,  Providen  ce  has,  in  this  particular, 
conferred  upon  us.  At  this  moment,  our  manufac- 
turers are  sendihg  large  quantities  of  American  cot- 
ton goods  into  the  Englisln  market,  in  despite  of  the 
enormous  duties  which.  England  has  established  to 
protect  her  own  operatives  against  the  effects  of 
American  competition.  We  are,  at  the  same  time, 
•successfully  competing  for  the  markets  of  other 
countries,  which  England  formerly  occupied,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  -of  the  world.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on.  Let  us  play  out  the  play  that  we  have 
so  successfully  begun.  <Our  tariff  is  growing  in  po- 
pularity in  every  party  of  our  country.  Every  pre- 
diction which  Mr.  Webi.ter  made  in  his  great  anti- 
tariff speech  in  the  hous  e of  representatives,  in  the 
year  1324,  foretelling  d isasters  to  us  as  a nation, 
from  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy,  has  been 
contradioted  by  an  actual  experience  of  its  bene- 
fits- while,  on  the  other  ’hand,  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations-held  out  to  his  countrymen  by  Mr.  Clay, 
in  his  much  greater  sper  ch,  made  in  the  same  place, 
on  that  same  occasion,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Webster, 
and  in  behclf  of  the  A merican  laborer,  have  heen 
realised  and  confirmedbo  the  very  letter.  In  justice 
to  Mr.  Webster,  we  must  remember  that  he  was 
originally  an  opponent  of  the  protective  system;  that 
he  opposed  it  in  1816;  im  his  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
in  182ft;  and  again  in.  1824,  as  I have  stated;  and 
that  when  reproached  by  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  debate 
on  Foot’s  resolution,  in  1830,  for  the'inconsistency 
of  bis  vote  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  ha  openly 
acknowledged  “that,  as  an  original  question,  the  au- 
thority of  congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power, 
with  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, was  a questionable  authority,  far  more  ques- 
tionable, in  his  judgment,  than  the  powerof  internal 
improvements.”  He  did  not  deny  that  he  had  op- 
posed the  tariff  on  constitutional  grounds.  And,  if  it 
be  true,  as  some  have  a lleged  of  him,  that  he  is  about 


to  go  over  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  may 
think  himself  justified  for  his  desertion  of  the  pro- 
tective policy,  and  his  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  by  pleading  that  he  is  only  returning  to 
his  first  love. 
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Shewing  the  annual  amount  of  the  export  to  each 
of  the  different  countries  to  which  they  were  chiefly 
sent,  from  the  United  States,  frcmJ1826  to  1842. 
Compiled  for  the  United  States  Gazette  from  treasury  do- 
cuments. 

MEXICO — Has  been  a regular,  and  for  several 
years  a large  customer,  as  well  for' colored  as  for 
white  goods.  Of  the  former,  in  1826  she  took  $20,464, 
in  1835  $291,780 — since  then  there  has  been  a falling 
off  in  the  amount,  so  that  in  1841  it  was  only  $52,079. 
Of  white  goods  she  received  in  1826  $309,807;  in  1835 
$1,054,608,  which  has  since  gradually  declined  to 
$61,583  in  1841,  owing  probably  to  the  perturbed 
state  of  that  country. 


Year. 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Col’d.  White. 
$20,464  $309,807 
18,397  311,492 


21,897 

48,704 

32,832 

79,737 

29,200 

235,431 


63,106 

116,627 

465,331 

342,837 

165,701 

578,057 


Year. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


Col'd. 

$91,249 

291,780 

2,818 

223,015 

99,109 

100,617 

86,883 

52,079 


White. 
$417,502 
1,054,608 
789,831 
94,920 
371,023 
170,523 
155,220 
61,583 


THE  CENTRAL  REFUBLIC— Has  likewise  re- 
gularly received  from  us  since  1826,  but  to  a compa- 


ratively  small 
Year.  Col’d. 

extent. 

White. 

Year. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$1,254 

$22,061 

1834 

$ 

$28,123 

1827 

738 

41.887 

1835 

2,724 

18,134 

1828 

4,328 

17,070 

1836 

20,459 

21,321 

1829 

6,046 

23,616 

1837 

5,931 

51,178 

1830 

540 

35,468 

1838 

7,788 

48,938 

1831 

200 

14,849 

1839 

1,414 

36,470 

1832 

3,151 

27.240 

1840 

13,677 

68,093 

1833 

14,490 

103,323 

1841 

5,539 

46,314 

TEXAS.  Considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country  since  its  independence,  has  formed  a consi- 
derable outlet  for  our  manufactures,  and  when  esta- 
blished will  no  doubt  afford  a permanent  and  exten- 
sive market.  The  first  exports  appear  to  have  been 


made  in  1837. 
Year. 

Colored. 

White. 

1837 

$9,593 

$50,051 

1838 

30.711 

29,553 

1839 

95,857 

138,603 

1840 

86,300 

67,488 

1841 

54,393 

43,030 

HONDURAS — Has  taken  nearly  every  year  both 
white  and  colored  goods,  and  the  export  is  increasing. 


1827 

1823 

1829 

1832 

1833 

1834 


5,454 

1,699 


$476 

250 

995 

1,400 

9,221 

2,742 


1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


607 

1,246 


$11,102 

3,270 

5,292 

13,754 

25,061 

25,044 

33,173 


CHILI — Has  uniformly  been  our  largest  customer, 
especially  for  white  goods,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
to  some  extent  colored  goods  also. 


1826 

1827 

1828 
182.4 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 


Col’d. 

$ 

1,894 

15,747 

52,090 

5,847 

4,456 

275 

10,913 


White. 

$37,403 

271,033 

503,989 

341,695 

90,077 

306,336 

278,146 

346,651 


1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 
1833 

1839 

1840 

1841 


Cold. 

$7,029 

5.828 

123,771 

57,865 

4,006 

20,989 

30,687 

12,870 


White. 

$316,548 

249,310 

273,359 

660,717 

634,201 

914,604 

827,931 

470,419 


BRAZIL — Furnishes  the  next  largest  market  for 
both  white  and  colored  goods. 

$206,824 
246,089 
187,967 
217,095 
499,847 
231,242 
391,170 
424,701 

CISPLATINE  REPUBLIC — Commenced  receiv- 


1826 

$1,559 

$215,287 

1834 

$16,365 

1827 

2,736 

63,880 

1835 

20,827 

1828 

2,544 

109,853 

1836 

12,161 

1829 

5,904 

172,231 

1837 

86,769 

1830 

554 

54,234 

1838 

32,887 

1831 

1,388 

62,541 

1839 

61,017 

1832 

13,244 

166.023 

1840 

79,533 

1833 

16,545 

207,151 

1841 

164,031 

ing  our  manufactures  in  1837, 

to  a small  extent. 

Year. 

Colored, 

White. 

1837 

$U72 

$344 

38 

3,154 

16,190 

39 

10,866 

11,294 

40 

6,494 

26,165 

41 

6.548 

12,752 

BUENOS  AYRES.  Till  1828,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period,  the  Argentine  Republic  re- 
ceived regularly  of  cotton  goods  from  the  United 
States. 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$2,486 

$42,591 

1834 

$4,824 

$258,357 

27 

370 

5,531 

35 

— 

101,488 

28 

137 

17,967 

36 

13,184 

83,423 

29 

4081 

143,570 

37 

2,803 

50,657 

30 

1,265 

43,509 

38 

5,496 

98,596 

31 

30 

32,922 

39 

2,105 

45,139 

32 

38,116 

127,857 

40 

864 

92,405 

33 

12,419 

138,466 

41 

21,622 

131,342 

PERU — From  1820  to  1832  was  a regular  custom- 
er, omitting  1831.  No  further  exports  appear  to 
have  been  made  till  1837  and  1838,  since  when  they 
have  ceased. 


Colored. 

White. 

1826 

$11,700 

$29,706 

27 

257 

62,324 

28 

5,674 

40,290 

29 

1,612 

41,556 

30 

— 

2,481 

32 

■ 

2,223 

37 

32,466 

15,104 

38 

— 

97,713 

COLOMBIA — Has  been  a small  but  regular  cus- 
tomer from  1826  to  1838,  when  Venezuela  and  New 
Grenada  took  her  place. 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$3,230 

$14,411 

1832 

$3,057 

$20,378 

27 

2,598 

14,284 

33 

1,852 

33,343 

28 

1,803 

5,138 

34 

15,914 

41,422 

29 

358 

4.555 

35 

9,426 

44,209 

30 

295 

11,693 

36 

12,217 

50,035 

31 

980 

14,623 

37 

27,739 

70,418 

38 

11,543 

43,715 

Venezuela  in  1839  took  colored  $2,003;  1840, 
$12  569;  1841,  $3,988;  and  of  white  in  1838,  $16,945; 
1839,  $49,549;  1840,  $80,621;  1841,  $26,083. 

New  Grenada — 1839,  all  white  goods  $2,858;  1840, 
$3,527;  1841,  $1,794. 

SOUTH  AMERICA — Generally — Under  this  head, 
in  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  exported  in  1827, 
$2,339;  in  1829,  $967;  in  1834,  $90;  in  1839,  12,276; 
in  1840,  $58,810;  and  in  1841,  $37,760,  all  white 
goods;  and  in  1840,  $766,  and  1841,  $21,051  of  color- 
ed goods. 

CHINA — Does  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive 
our  cotton  manufactures,  having  since  1826  been  a 
customer  to  a considerable  amount,  viz: 


Cord. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$154 

$14,776 

1834 

$ 

$146,881 

27 

— 

9,388 

35 

2,552 

170,175 

28 

— 

14,981 

36 

15,351 

70,394 

29 

— 

25,913 

37. 

11,997 

189,255 

30 

— 

52,080 

38 

11,280 

507,560 

31 

— 

49,256 

39 

6,360 

255,975 

32 

— 

87,480 

40 

— 

361,995 

33 

64,891 

127,813, 

41 

— — 

173,755 

TURKEY,  LEVANT 

AND  EGYPT. 

With  the 

exception  of  417  dollars  in  1828,  and  172  dollars  m 
1829,  have  received  all  in  white  cottons. 


White. 

White. 

1826  $29,058 

1834 

30,433 

27 

46,321 

35 

14,969 

28 

3,880 

36 

51,240 

29 

4,004 

37 

21,720 

30 

29,117 

38 

111,947 

31 

11,599 

39 

48,996 

32 

32,961 

40 

63,749 

33 

70,902 

41 

81,780 

N.  W.  COAST— In 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d.  White. 

1826 

$300 

$9,951  1832 

$— — $11,226 

27 

67 

14,364 

33 

8,239 

28 

1,025 

17,488 

34 

1,130  12,269 

29 

— 

1,075 

35 

4,SJ9 

30 

396 

7,188 

36 

6,104  5.000 

31 

— 

5,113 

40 

24  59 

SOUTH  SEAS — Commenced  in 

. 1826,  and  have 

furnished  a regular  market. 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d.  White. 

1826 

$433 

$3,859 

1835 

$ $4,185 

28 

1,180 

9,403 

36 

24,764 

29 

1,824 

2,064 

37 

8,848 

30 

1,194 

600 

38 

4,060  11,590 

31 

— 

371 

39 

5,359  37,739 

33 

4,667 

7,455 

40 

6,371  49,174 

34 

96 

3,911 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS- 

White. 

Col’d. 

1837 

$15,227 

$ 

38 

4,060 

11,590 

39 

5,350 

37,739 

40 

6,371 

49,174 

In  the  report  of  1841  these  two  are  united,  45,373 
dollars  of  colored  and  60,128  dollars  white  goods. 

AUSTRALIA— In  1838  received  910  dollars,  and 
in  1840,  3,590. 

MANILLA  AND  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS— 
Have  been  regular  customers  since  1828 — taking  al- 
together of  white  goods,  excepting  $362  of  colored  in 
1829. 
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White. 

White. 

1828 

$531 

1835 

$35,471 

29 

190 

36 

5.030 

30 

25,024 

38 

79.531 

31 

8,571 

39 

95,416 

32 

2,680 

40 

80,271 

34 

3,662 

41 

33,050 

ASIA — Generally. — Besides  the  preceding,  there 
have  been  regular  exports  to  other  parts  of  Asia,  un- 
der this  general  head. 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$ 

$1,277 

1834 

$166 

$9,723 

27 

3.100 

35 

1,770 

33,668 

28 

— 

583 

36 

— 

9,316 

29 

— 

5,233 

37 

— 

58,931 

30 

— 

10,846 

38 

376 

82,427 

31 



7,316 

39 

58,013 

67,126 

32 

— 

18,334 

40 

21,231 

80,597 

33 

278 

12,678 

41 

2,029 

183,577 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES — The  export  commenc- 

ed  in 

1828,  from  that  year 

to  1833,  none  1 

5ut  white 

goods;  for  five  subsequent  years  a portion  of  colored, 

since  then  all  white. 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1828 

$ 

$2,557  1835 

$283 

$124,602 

29 

5,777 

36 

— 

134,914 

30 

— 

4,110 

37 

1,911 

240,699 

31 

— 

3,500 

38 

4,000 

129,350 

32 

— 

6,396 

39 

— 

65,618 

33 

5,339 

26,285 

40 

— 

90,241 

34 

2.072 

52,896 

41 

— 

82,789 

DUTCH  WEST  INDIES— Have  likewise  been 

small  customers  for  several 

years. 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

# 

$1,504 

1835 

$433 

$942 

27 

939 

— 

36 

1,050 

262 

28 

176 

706 

37 

2,978 

6,091 

31 

171 

— 

38 

— 

6,704 

32 

— 

854 

39 

— 

5,989 

33 

15 

1,422 

40 

960 

16,637 

34 

428 

772 

41 

2,000 

3,373 

HOLLAND — In  1832  took  900  dollars,  and  in  1837, 
5,027  -dollars  worth  of  white  goods. 

HANSE  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY— In  1826, 
315  dollars;  in  ’32,  72  dollars;  in  ’34,  820  dollars;  in 
’39,  20  dollars;  in  ’40,  2,150  dollars;  in  ’41,  1,412 
dollars  worth  of  white  goods;  and  288  dollars  colored 
in  ’37. 

BELGIUM — In  1840  took  341  dollars,  and  in  1841, 
10,894  dollars. 

FRENCH  W.  I.  Have  constantly  received  a 
small  amount,  chiefly  white  goods — in 


White. 

White. 

1826 

$657 

1834 

$818 

27 

1,004 

35 

2,504 

28 

320 

36 

6,345 

29 

1,807 

37 

3,395 

30 

418 

33 

5,558 

31 

436 

39 

4,693 

32 

505 

40 

5,193 

33 

1,968 

41 

3,536 

and  1826,  20  dollars;  ’27, 47  dollars;  ’33,  472  dollars; 
’38,  144  dollars;  ’40$  158  dollars;  ’41,  68  dollars  co- 
lored. 

FRANCE  ON  THE  ATLANTIC.  Received  in 
1832,  100  dollars;  ’38,  310  dollars  of  white  goods. — 
Her  African  settlements  took  in  1830,  206  dollars, 
and  her  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  1830  received 
12.02  dollars;  ’33,  450,  dollars;  ’35,  931  dollars. 

RUSSIA.  Received  in  1830,  52  dollars,  and  in 
1839,  12,131  dollars  of  white  goods. 

ENGLAND,  AND  THE  DEPENDENCIES  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  To  England  herself  the  amount 
is  very  small,  and  probably  was  only  designed  to  ex- 
habit samples  of  our  different  manufactures.  In  1826 
it  was  only  664  dollars;  in  1829,  450  of  white  goods. 
In  1S28,  the  first  colored  goods  were  sent,  amounting 
only  to  273  dollars;  in  1830,  1,852  dollars;  ’32,2,289, 
’33,  1,861;  ’34,  4,566,  all  white  goods.  In  1835,  573 
dollars  of  colored;  in  1836,  2,233  dollars  of  white, 
and  8,580  of  colored;  and  in  1837,  11,899  dollars  of 
colored,  which  appears  to  be  the  last  export  up  to 
1841.  Several  of  her  colonies  have  been  regular 
customers  to  some  extent. 

BRITISH  EAST  INDIES.  In  1827  the  export 
commenced,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  in- 
creasing, till  instead  of  deriving  as  formerly,  from 
this  quarter,  our  principal  supply  of  white  goods,  we 
received  not  a piece  from  thence  in  1840  and  ,41; 
but  in  each  of  those  years  furnished  them  with  over 
$150,000  of  our  own  manufacture.-  In 


White. 

White. 

1827 

$1,200 

1834 

$89,454 

28 

1,957 

35 

27,300 

29 

9,553 

36 

102,746 

30 

16,358 

37 

52,017 

31 

29,016 

38 

134,848 

32 

26,073 

39 

42,862 

33 

36,013 

40 

153,484 

41 

157,560 

In  1832,  87  dollars;  in  38,  5,914;  and  in  ’39,  442 
dollars  of  colored  were  exported  to  the  East  Indies. 

ST.  HELENA.  In  1833,  2,42S  dollars  of  colored, 
and  1,846  of  white;  and  in  1834,  1,407  of  colored, 
and  7, i.08  dollars  of  white  were  exported  to  this  is- 
land— none  since. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.  Received  from  us  in 
1826,  584  dollars;  in  1833,  865;  in  1835,  2.015,  in 
1836, 1,023;  and  in  1838,  552  dollars,  are  white  goods 
— here  the  exportation  ceased. 

GIBRALTAR.  There  have  annually  since  1826, 
been  clearances  of  our  manufactures  for  this  port, 


chiefly  white  goods. 


While. 

White. 

1826 

$6,095 

1834 

$3,638 

27 

22,127 

35 

4,550 

28 

22,736 

36 

19,709  • 

29 

2,914 

37 

3,392 

30 

40,936 

38 

9,986 

31 

7,414 

39 

6,071 

32 

962 

40 

1,763 

33 

1,846 

In  1828. 

446  dollars; 

1830,  280; 

1834,  2,153;  and 

in  1839,  933  dollars  of  colored  goods  were  exported. 

MALTA,  Prior  to  1834,  Italy  is  united  with  Mal- 
ta— in  that  year  she  received  2,041  dollars;  in  1835, 
10,475;  in  1837,  11,695;  in  1838,  5,120;  and  in  1839, 
13,407  dollars,  all  white  goods;  and  in  1839,  383  dol- 
lars of  colored. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  In  1826,  11  dollars 
of  colored,  and  1,122  of  white  were  exported.  From 
that  year  to  1831  there  was  no  further  export,  since 


then  it  has  amounted  annually 

to  more  or  less. 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1831 

# 

$292 

1836 

$2,237 

$9,689 

32 

433 

37 

731 

13,144 

33 

— 

2,662 

38 

132 

1,664 

34 

469 

10,248 

39 

581 

6,083 

35 

1,252 

12,341 

40 

1,375 

3,338 

41 

1,530 

4,374 

BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES— Have  been 


regular  customers  to  a small  amount. 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$736 

$3,689 

1834 

$2,067 

$12,372 

27 

1,524 

4,762 

35 

75 

12,678 

28 

593 

4,800 

36 

305 

1,451 

29 

800 

1.452 

37 

620 

2,444 

30 

323 

1,189 

38 

48 

5,274 

31 

83 

2,693 

39 

13 

1,885 

32 

— 

7,719 

40 

— 

7,428 

33 

354 

20  935 

41 

— 

3,453 

BRITISH  GUIANA— Received  in  1833,  337  dol- 
lars of  colored;  in  1838,  4,121,  and  in  1841,  9,533 
dollars. 


SPAIN — On  the  Mediterranean — In  1840  to  7,013 
dollars  white  goods,  and  the 
SPANISH  W.  I— Received  in 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d.  White. 

1826  $ 

$126 

1834 

$ $403 

27  

1,175 

35 

1,127  

28  

259 

36 

995  119 

29  

497 

37 

1,561  2,673 

30  270 

640 

38 

300  458 

31  185 

595 

39 

778 

32  

96 

40 

1,013  2,849 

33  1,723 

360 

ITALY  AND  MALTA— Received  in 

White. 

White. 

1826 

$5,102 

1830 

$24,514 

27 

1,401 

31 

660 

28 

2.941 

32 

7,366 

29 

1,485 

in  1838  Italy  alone  received  44  dollars;  in  1840,  1,- 

342;  and  in  1841,  10,274. 

GREECE — In  1838  received  1,579  dollars  of  white 

goods. 

TRIESTE — And  ports  on  the  Adriatic  received  in 

White. 

White. 

1826 

$4,095 

1835 

$1,000 

27 

20,465 

37 

200 

29 

10,080 

39 

1,484 

34 

416 

40 

1,350 

all  white  goods,  and  in  1837,  289  dollars,  and  in  1839, 
138  dollars  colored. 

SICILY — In  1841  commenced  by  receiving  500 
dollars  of  white  goods. 

AFRICA — Generally — has  afforded  since  1826  a 
considerable  market,  which  as  the  American  settle- 
ments there  progress  will  continue  to  extend  the  con- 


sumption of  our  manufactures.  In 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White 

1825 

$3,609 

$1,759 

1834 

$13,607 

$13,927 

27 

3,975 

3,450 

35 

18,284 

27,475 

28 

4,007 

11,390 

36 

17,005 

18,827 

29 

6,369 

9.249 

37 

12,900 

43,594 

30 

4,350 

4,619 

38 

9,148 

69,568 

31 

4,345 

6,171 

39 

22,974 

68,790 

32 

8,455 

19,015 

40 

22,903 

53,478 

33 

18,004 

15,605 

41 

33,097 

84,266 

PORTUGAL — Has  received  a small  amount,  viz' 
— Tn  1826,  833  dollars;  1837,  2,244;  1838,  740  of 
white  goods:  and  in  1835,  543  dollars  of  colored. 


AZORES — In  1826  received  2,636  dollars  colored 
and  200  white,  and  since  1831  have  continued  to  take 
a small  amount. 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1831 

t 

$825 

1837 

$335 

$1,483 

32 

124 

704 

38 

495 

1,728 

33 

— 

1,329 

39 

. 

823 

34 

— 

3,172 

40 

3,617 

1,358 

35 

— 

1,460 

41 

— 

1,584 

36 

— 

1,196 

MADEIRA- 

■Has  also  furnished 

a regular  but  small 

market 

from  1826  to  1838. 

In 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

8 — 

$2,504 

1833 

$1,661 

$4,476 

27 

417 

34 

399 

295 

28 

— 

90 

35 

213 

2,471 

29 

711 

5,187 

36 

50 

548 

30 

— 

310 

37 

— 

2,465 

31 

21 

88 

38 

— 

499 

TENERIFFE — In  1826  received  502  dollars;  in 
1827,  500;  1829,  5,650;  1830,  1,107;  1831, 1,959;  1832, 
516  dollars  of  white  goods;  and  in  1827, 21;  and  1831, 
480  dollars  colored. 

CAPE  DE  VERDS — Have  been  a more  important 


customer. 


1826 

Col’d. 

$ 

White. 

$9,693 

1834 

Col’d. 

$422 

White. 

$12,550 

27 

1,760 

23,301 

35 

514 

24,539 

23 

2,236 

7,216 

36 

697 

16,664 

29 

1,743 

20,410 

37 

8,739 

81,647 

30 

1,381 

17.318 

38 

13,249 

52,911 

31 

2,140 

13,647 

39 

2,175 

35,410 

32 

894 

9,023 

40 

4,457 

16,224 

33 

4,785 

16,665 

41 

8,487 

16,179 

HAYTI — Has  received  regularly  from 

us  during 

the  whole  period,  to  a moderate  extent. 

Col’d.  White.  Col’d. 

1826  $6,292  $9,374  1834  $4,459 

While. 

$10,945 

27 

2,441 

4,023 

35 

7,805 

20,876 

28 

2,282 

5,396 

36 

5,931 

10,468 

21,984 

29 

3,423 

4,894 

37 

15,302 

30 

4,618 

9,267 

38 

4,373 

24,078 

31 

1,398 

15,363 

39 

14,829 

47,034 

32 

1,288 

15,660 

40 

8,519 

39,702 

33 

8,348 

9,304 

41 

6,100 

34,111 

CUBA— Both 

colored  and  white  goods  have  also 

found 

a tolerable  market  in  this  island  from  the  first 

export  in  1826. 

Col’d. 
1826  $9,336 

White. 

$23,395 

1834 

Col’d. 

$20,467 

White. 

$32,983 

27 

6,082 

13,509 

35 

24,218 

66,140 

28 

2,737 

15,126 

36 

9,009 

23,317 

29 

8,112 

13,868 

37 

17,566 

43,416 

30 

4,155 

7,021 

38 

3,356 

115,629 

51,337 

31 

1,970 

4,564 

39 

3,383 

32 

894 

7,448 

40 

8,957 

53,657 

33 

10,810 

9,783 

41 

4,884 

42,554 

DANISH  WEST  INDIES— Have  been  regular 
customers. 


Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1826 

$7,171 

$17,301 

1834 

$2,359 

$17,909 

27 

749 

7,238 

35 

4,791 

13,520 

28 

4,510 

6,439 

36 

4,194 

10,465 

29 

1,745 

2,477 

37 

2,568 

24,946 

30 

18 

4,100 

38 

736 

13,267 

31 

195 

3,702 

39 

1,032 

16,338 

32 

623 

5,476 

40 

3,261 

32,346 

33 

3,230 

6,354 

41 

4,751 

35,478 

SWEDISH  W.  I.— Since  1828, 

, have  taken  more 

or  less. 

Col’d. 

White. 

Col’d. 

White. 

1828 

$- — 

$534 

1836 

$ 

$443 

29 

768 

486 

38 

102 

734 

30 

— 

1,020 

39 

452 

1,687 

31 

— 

300 

40 

619 

471 

32 

— 

150 

41 

— 

76 

35 

192 

1,094 

WEST  INDIES — Generally — not  before  mention- 
ed, have  received  small  amounts. 


From  the  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  con- 
siderable labor  from  the  treasury  documents,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  American  manufactures,  which  is  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy, and  struggling  under  many  difficulties  It  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  American  goods  are  making 
their  way  to  almost  every  portion  of  the  globe  to 
which  our  commerce  extends;  and  although  to  many 
places  the  amount  of  export  is  at  present  small,  in- 
dications are  afforded  of  the  future  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  carried.  These  tables  will  be  use- 
ful, as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  cot- 
ton goods  have  been  sent,  and  directing  future  ad- 
venturers, to  those  which  appear  to  hold  out  favora- 
ble prospects, from  the  gradual  increase  of  the  amount 
which  they  have  required. 
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John  Quincy  Adams,  wa3  born  on  the  11th  ol  July 
1767,  and  consequently  will  be  76  years  old  next  July. 

The  American  tariff.  Illinois  papers  state  that  do- 
mestic cottons,  calicoes,  &e.  are  selling  there  far  lower 
than  they  sold  before  the  tariff  was  enacted.  This  is 
the  ease  in  all  directions. 

Aaron  Burr’s  papers.  The  Hartford  Courant  states 
that  a number  of  bales  or  sacks  of  papers  belonging  to 
this  prominent  politician  of  gone-by  times,  including, 
besides  many  miscellaneous  articles,  his  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day — law- 
cases — legal  opinions,  &c.  & c.,  were  a few  days  since 
brought  to  the  wharf  on  their  way  to  the  paper  makers, 
to  whom  they  were  sold.  They  had  proved  to  be  of  lit- 
tle or  no  interest. 

A Roman  tomb.  On  the  road  between  Aix-la-Cha- 
peile  and  college,  near  the  village  of  Weiden,  a beauti- 
ful Roman  tomb,  probably  that  of  a centurion  of  the' 
highest  rank,  was  dug  up  recently,  by  some  labourers 
making  excavations  for  a new  road.  The  sarcophagus  ment- 
contained  some  well  preserved  coins  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, 70  years  after  Christ,  and  the  whole  is  surround- 
ed by  four  marble  statues,  which,  from  their  great  beau- 
ty, must  be  considered  to  be  of  Grecian  workmanship. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  is  cleared,  it  will  probably  be  sent 
to  the  royal  museum  at  Berlin. 

Travelling  facilitif.s  in  America.  Some  of  the 
finest  steamboats  upon  the  North  River  now  take  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  to  Albany  for  twenty-five  cents. 

Bank  items.  The  Philadelphia  papers  announce  a 
revival  amongst  the  banks  there,  as  well  as  in  state 
stocks.  The  U.  S.  Gazette  tells  us  that  $47,000  of  Penn, 
state  fives  brought  46  on  the  10th  inst.  The;North  Ame- 
rican states  that  nearly  $300,600  have  lately  been  thrown 
on  the  market  by  European  houses,  and  from  some  of 
the  state  banks;  yet  they  sustained  themselves  well.— 

Those  operations  have  had  the  tendency  to  relieve  the 
liabilities  of  the  Gerard  Bank,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
authorise  the  expectation,  that  that  institution  will  short- 
ly resume.  The  U.  S.  Gazette  predicts  that  in  less  than 
twelve  months,  all  the  banks  of  the  city  (except  the  U. 

States  Bank.)  will  have  resumed.  We  see  the  notes  of 
the  last  monied  institution  are  selling  at  31  § per  ct.  dis- 
count. 

Banks  of  New  Orleans.  Condition,  as  officially  pub- 
lished by  the  board  of  currency. 

Circulation.  Deposites.  Specie. 

B’k  of  Louisiana,  $1,000,726  $2,116,845  59  $3,029,657  39 

Canal  Bank,  20,875  8,243  69  50,572  59 

City  Bank,  142,770  342,269  98  481,762  54 

La.  State  Bank,  115,263  562,644  22  665,625  02 

Mech.  & Traders,  480,750  1.306,162  64  1,632,960  62 

84,570  332.266  00  ' 


Cotton-  The  total  amount  of  cotton  exported  from 
the  U.  States,  from  1st  Sept,  lasr,  is  1,737,074-bales. 

To  the  same  period  last  year,  1,190,544 
Do.  year  before,  1,039,339  “ . 

During  the  present  season  nine  vessels  have  cleared 
from  Natchez  direct  for  Liverpool,  taking  17,646  bales 
of  cotton. 

Currency.  The  most  unique  thing  we  have  noticed 
lately  is  the  fact  that  at  the  National  Theatre  in  Cincin- 
nati (such  is  the  scarcity  of  cash!  almost  all  kinds  of 
produce  are  taken  in  payment  for  tickets  ot  admittance! 
‘‘Only  think  of  a placard  up  in  front  of  a theatre,  ‘box 
tickets,  two  pair  of  chickens  and  a dozen  of  eggs — pit 
ditto,  three  pound  of  butter,  and  a cabbage  head — gal- 
lery, any  quantity  of  peas  and  potatoes.  N.  B. — Fresh 
meats,  poultry,  and  all  the  vegetables  of  the  season  can 
be  obtained  at  the  box  office  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms  for  cash.’”  [Phil.  Times. 

The  hard  money  currency  is  in  “the  full  tide  of  expe- 
riment” in  Illinois.  No  banks — no  rag  currency  man- 
ufactories in  that  state,  the  full  fruition  of  hard  money 
principle  is  exemplified  without  alloy.  Corn  is  selling  at 
eight  cents  a bushel,  at  Springfield,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. This  is  hard  money  times.  The  money  is  hard 
when  you  get  it,  and  hard  to  get. 

Another  Comet.  Arago,  the  French  astronomer  an- 
nounces that  his  pupils  at  the  Observatory  of  Paris  dis- 
covered a comet  on  the  night  between  the  3d  and  4th  of 
May.  Dr.  South,  at  Kingston  Observatory,  London,  on 
the  10th  of  May  twenty-one  hours  sidereal  time,  notes 
its  right  ascention  at  22  hours  2 minutes  29  seconds; 
north  declination  25  degrees  15  minutes  30  seconds!! 


Silk  Culture.  The  Tribune  speaks  of  the  report  of 
the  New  England  silk  convention  held  at  North- 
ampton as  a most  cheering  document  to  all  the  friends 
of  this  new  branch  of  American  industry.  The  report 
embodied  returns  from  great  numbers  of  silk  culturists, 
showing  by  definite  and  pertinent  facts,  its  gradual  but 
uniform  increase  of  production,  and  the  efficacyofthe  ex- 
isting tariff  in  promoting  its  prosperity. 


400,832  56 


Union  Bank, 

$1,844,954  $4,648,532  02  $6,261,419  72 

These  six  are  the  only  banks  in  the  city  of  N.  Orleans, 
that  meet  their  engagements  in  cash.  Their  cash  lia- 
bilities, other  than  circulation  and  deposites,  amount  to 
$567,978  48;  and  their  cash  assets,  besides  specie,  a- 
mount  to  $1,353,896  42.  [N.  O.  Republican. 

Bankrupt.  James  Read  & Co.,  of  Massachusetts,  ap- 
plied a year  ago  for  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  law. 
The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  says,  the  nominal  amount 
of  their  debts  at  that  time  was  $S00,000,  of  which  more 
than  $650,000  have  since  been  liquidated,  and  paid  out 
■of  the  assets  of  the  estate- 

Colonization.  The  amount  of  donations,  legacies, 
&c.,  to  aid  the  cause  of  colonizing  colored^  people  in 
Liberia  for  the  past  year,  amounted  to  $47,178  64.  Of 
this,  $19,806  75  was  from  free  states,  and  $27  371  89 
from  siave  states.  The  amount  raised  in  Massachusetts 
was  $1,614  13.  Adding  receipts  for  publications,  &c., 
makes  the  aggregate  amount  to  $60,000.  Large  num- 
bers of  liberated  slaves  are  new  waiting  for  means  to 
transport  them  to  Liberia.  Means  have  been  obtained 
already  to  send  eighty  of  the  130  liberated  in  Mississip- 
pi a short  time  since. 

Capital  punishment.  The  Connecticut  house  of  re- 
presentatives, by  a vote  of  121  to  50,  have  rejected  the 
bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment. 

Canal  items.  Salt  and  sea  coal  are  allowed  to  pass 
•up  the  Welland  canal  free  of  toll. 


Pennsylvania  canal. 
Expenditures. 

Receipts. 

1832 

$97,339  50 

1833 

59,408  33 

$44,825  09 

1834 

51,933  90 

56,061  29 

1835 

29,250  00 

56,755  57 

1836 

29,331  45 

67,620  43 

1837 

28,530  00 

90,150  50 

1838 

38,095  00 

34,435  22 

1839 

94,695  40 

90,602  71 

1840 

76,038  06 

06.996  25 

1841 

148.051  41 

59,654  8S 

1842 

23,545  11 

94,459  08 

$676,217  86 

$741,571  02 

676,217  86 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  1 1 

years,  . . • • . . • 65,353 
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JCUlS)  • • • * , „ 

Which  on  the  cost  say  $1,400,000— is,  say,  hall  per 
icent  per  annum.”  [Inquirer. 


Deaths,  during  last  week  in  the  city  of  New  York 
106,  of  which  29  were  under  two  years  of  age;  21  died 
of  consumption.  At  Philadelphia,,  109 — of  which  31 
were  under  two  years, — 11  were  colored  people,  and  21 
died  of  consumption.  At  Baltimore,  33,  of  which  16 
were  under  two  years.  10  were  free  colored  and  1 slave 
10  died  of  consumption. 

Discord,  which  has  characterized  our  race  from  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel,  seems  likely  to  adhere  to  us  to 
the  end.  Even  the  Millerites,  firm  believers  that  the 
world  has  not  a year  now  to  endure,  cannot  agree  for 
that  brief  space,  but  have  split  into  factions.  A part  of 
the  body  that  erected  the  Tabernacle,  in  which  to  wor- 
ship at  Boston,  have  seceded,  and  are  about  to  erect  ano- 
ther Tabernacle. 

Worse  and  worse!  Even  “latter-day-saints,”  the  Mor- 
mons are  infected  with  this  sin.  A portion  of  them  have 
dissented  from  the  prophet  Joe  Miller’s  authority  at 
Nauvoo,  and  are  about  to  erect  a temple  of  their  own  at  a 
place  called  Blue  Grass  in  Iowa.  Hinkle,  their  leader, 
has  already  baptized  over  four  hundred  converts. 

After  he  has  baptized  his  new  recruits  he  lays  his  hand 
upon  their  heads,  when  he  says  they  receive  power  to 
prophecy,  cure  the  sick,  heal  the  lame,  and  perform  all 
other  miracles. 

Emigrants.  About  30,000  old  Lutheran  subjects  of 
Prussia, from  die  borders  of  the  Baltic,  are  shortly  to 
come  over  and  settle  in  these  United  States.  It  is  a re- 
ligious movemeut,  these  people  preferring  the  good  old 
orthodox  doctrines  (o  the  modern  philosophy  of  Berlin. 
There  are  men  of  very  large  fortunes  among  them;  old 
German  noblemen  whose  pedigrees  date  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  They  will  make  excellent  western 
farmers,  and  are  about  to  settle  in  Wiskonsin — the  cool- 
est spot  they  can  select.  [St.  Louis  Repub ■ June  7. 

Exchange,  New  York  on  London  has  declined  again 
a shade.  It  is  now  at  10S. 

Flour.  During  the  last  week  in  May,  61,097  bbls.  of 
flour,  and  68,656  bushels  of  wheat  were  sent  from  Buf- 
falo by  the  New  York  canal  to  market.  Somebody 
amused  himself  calculating  that  a cake  might  have  been 
made  of  all  this  flour,  weighing  15,064,213  lbs.,  extend- 
ing 1,426  miles  in  length!  Butter  and  potash  sufficient 
to  make  it  a capital  short  cake  notwiths.anding  its  length, 
were  shipped  at  the  same  time.  A few  dajs  afterwards 
25,000  barrels  of  flour  and  33,000  bushels  of  wheat  fol- 
lowed the  above  in  a single  24  hours  from  the  same 
place! 

Gold  Mine.  The  Raleigh  Register  states  that  a 
gold  mine  has  been  discovered  on  the  waters  of  Mid- 
dle Creek,  in  that  county,  by  Major  William  F.  Collins, 
of  Raleigh,  which  promises  a rich  yield  of  the  precious 
metal. 

Iron  tombstones.  The  iron  city  turns  out  all  sorts 
of  iron  ware  from  a gridiron  to  a steam  frigate,  and  one 
of  the  latest  invention  of  the  iron  workers  is,  not  monu- 
mental m.  rble,  but  iron  tombstones.  The  Chronicle 
describes  them  as  shaped  like  a marble  slab,  and  the 
work  upon  them  is  cast  with  as  much  elegance  and  per- 
fection as  if  it  had  been  carved.  The  willow,  urn, 
kneeling  weeper,  winged  cherubs  with  a wreath,  old 
Time  and  his  scythe,  hour  glass,  &e.,  just  as  they  ap- 
pear in  marble  in  the  cld  church  yard,  and  the  lettering, 
all  neat  as  if  wrought  with  a chisel,  make  the  iron  re 
cords  of  the  dead  as  neat  and  tasty  as  they  are  durable, 
Lying  epitaphs  cast  to  order,  of  course. 

[Cleveland  Herald, 


Indian  council.  A great  council  of  Indians,  compos 
mg  delegates  from  every  nation  on  the  western  border, 
was  to  be  held  at  Talcot.JtfiO  miles  from  Fort  Smith, 'in 
Arkansas,  on  the  8th  inst. 

Morals  of  the  bar.  It  has  been  related  to  us  as  a 
fact,  that  a man  from  country,  afier  listening  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  before  judge  Mo- 
rell,  in  the  Dalton  case,  and  learning  therefrom  that  his 
Detroit  it  was  no  crime  to  steal  city  warrants  and  shin- 
plasters,  proceeded  to  the  state  treasurer’s  office,  paid  in 
taxes  in  auditor’s  warrants,  took  a receipt  therefor,  and 
then  stole  the  warrant  which  he  had  just  paid  to  the 
treasurer,  and  sold  them  to  a broker  in  this  ciiy. 

[Detroit  Adv. 

The  Sandwich  Islands.  The  seizure  and  appropri- 
ation of  these  important  islands,  if  persisted  in  by  the 
British  government,  would  be  a serious  point  'of  dispute 
between  the  latter  and  our  government.  The  policy 
adopted  long  since  by  our  authorities  in  relation  to  Euro- 
pean powers  assuming  dominion  over  any  of  the  South 
American  republics  and  ever  since  asserted  and  main- 
tained, would  extend  with  little  less  force  to  these  new 
and  interesting  communities  with  which  we  have  be- 
come more  intimately  associated  than  with  |any  except 
one  of  our  southern  neighbors.  We  make  no  preten- 
ds of  authority,  nor  do  we  admit  that  Britain  has  the 
shadow  ot  rightful  authority  over  one  inch  of  their  ter- 
ritory. They  are  of  right  and  ought  to  be  recognized  as 
AN  independent  people.  The  Boston  folks  are  prompt 
and  already  a spirited  remonstrance  is  receiving  signa- 
tures, asking  the  immediate  interference  of  our  eovern- 
ment  in  behalf  of  the  native  authorities  of  Hawaiia. 
The  probability  is,  that  this  whole  affair  will  turn  out  to 
be  Just  such  an  unauthorised  concern  as  the  seizure  of 
the  Mexican  Pacific  post  of  Monerey,  by  our  Commo- 
nore  Jones,  and  will  be  as  promptly  disavowed  by  the 
British  as  that  seizure  was  by  our  government.  An 
edict  of  the  British  usurping  commissioners  dated  the 
28th  February,  commences  sovereign  power  by  levying 
an  additional  duty  of  one  per  cen  t.  ad  valorem  on  ail 
goods  loaded  from  vessels  arriving  there.  Another  offi- 
cial document  notifies  that  M.  J.  Dudolt,  the  consul  of 
France  is  no  longer  recognized  as  such. 

Stocks  paused,  or  somewhat  retrogaded  the  first  of 
this  week,  but  rallied  again,  though,  without  exceeding 
our  last  quotations.  The  heavy  amount  now  exposed  at 
auction,  consisting  of  all  the  stocks  held  by  the  State  of 
Pennsylvana,  has  an  effect  on  the  market. 

Steamboat  Items.  There  are  more  steamboats  now 
building  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  so  say  the  papers 
of  that  city,  than  ever  at  any  former  period— and  con- 
tracts are  making  for  yet  more. 

There  are  now  thirty-two  steamboats  sailing  out  of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  which  is 
13,304  tons. 

'Phe  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  estimates  the  expense 
of  the  foolish  experiments  upon  the  steamer  Missouri, 
in  regard  to  lateral  smoke  pipes,  at  $10,000,  and  the  in- 
direct loss  at  as  much  more. 

The  steamboat  Weston,  loaded  with  1,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  500  bushels  ot  hemp,  cfcc.  and  having  sixty  pas- 
sengers on  board,  took  fire  when  near  St.  James  on  the 
Mississippi,  on  the  3d  instant,  and  burnt  to  the  waters 
edge.  On  discovering  that  the  vessel  was  on  fire  below, 
the  batches  were  secured  down  whilst  the  boat  was  put 
for  shore,  which  was  reached  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  escaped,  James  Watson,  charged  as  being  one  af 
those  engaged  in  passing  the  cancelled  treasury  notes  at 
New  Orleans,  was  on  board. 

Texas,  Dates  to  the  4th  are  received.  President  Hous- 
ton’s proclamation  against  Commodore  Moore  seems  to 
be  received  as  a matter  ot  course,  and  the  commission 
of  Morgan,  the  commissioner  that  went  with  the  com- 
modore, has  been  revoked. 

The  Brazos  Farmer  denies  positively  that  President 
Houston  holds,  or  has  held,  any  correspondence  with. 
Santa  Anna  since  the  latter  was  his  prisoner  in  Texas. 

1 he  Apache  Indians  are  said  to  be  spreading  destruc- 
tion and  carrying  dismay  before  them  among  the  Mexi- 
cans along  the  whole  line  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They 
are  represented  to  be  3,000 strong,  while  the  number  of 
Mexican  soldiers  upon  the  frontier  is  comparatively  in- 
significant. 

The  crops  are  stated  to  be  very  promising  in  Texas. 

Wire  Trellises,  for  plants  to  run  upon,  are  becom- 
ing all  the  rage;  convenience,  simplicity,  and  beauty  re- 
commend the  contrivance. 

Yucatan.  We  have  dates  to  the  25th  ult.  The  Yu- 
cateco  general  in  chief  entered  the  town  with  the  Mexi- 
can hostages  which  he  had  compelled  Ampudia  to  send 
lor  i he  Mexicans  captured  at  Barnagan.  Gen.  Ampu- 
dia  hud  sent  forth  a long  and  specious  proclamation, 
addressed  to  the  Yucalecos  generally— Indians  and  all 
—deploring  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  promising 
all  manner  of  privileges  and  advaniage  if  they  would 
re-enter  the  Mexican  confederacy.  The  Siglo  copies  it, 
and  drily  remarks  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  it 
into  consideration  when  not  a Mexican  remains  in  hos- 
tile guise  upon  [he  soil  of  Yucatan. 

Merida,  26 th  May.  The  Mexican  troops  who  capitu- 
lated at  Texpennl  on  ihe  23d  of  April  (near  two  thou- 
sand in  humber)  all  embarked  for  home  prior  to  tile 
26th  ult.  The  action  of  the  17th  ultimo,  in  which  the 
Mexicans  attempted  to  occupy  the  houses  in  the  San 
Roman  suburb  of  Campeachy,  resulted  in  their  defeat, 
with  the  loss  of  about  3UJ  men. 

The  Texian  and  Yucatan  navies  were  onthe25di 
ultimo  in  a complete  state  ol  repair,  and  ready  for  action. 
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The  Royal  Mail  steamer  Columbia,  Capt.  Miller, 
arrived  at  Boston  on  Sunday  morning  at  7 o’clock, 
bringing  Liverpool  papers  to  June  4th,  and  London 
papers  to  June  3d. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

All  kinds  of  business  was  improving.  Among  the 
passengers  is  the  Rev.  T.  Sewall,  bearer  of  des- 
patches to  our  government. 

The  steam  ship  Hibernia,  from  Boston,  arrived  at 
Liverpool  on  the  28th  May — having  made  the  pass- 
age in  eleven  days  and  two  hours. 

The  day  after  the  sailing  of  the  last  steamer, 
Lord  Stanley  introduced  certain  resolutions  into  the 
house  of  commons,  based  on  the  long  talked  of  mea- 
sure for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  flour  and  wheat 
at  a fixed  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter.  A glance  at  the 
parliamentary  summary  shows  what  an  apple  of  dis- 
cord this  measure  has  proved  to  the  minister;  hun- 
dreds of  his  followers  were  in  open  rebellion  against 
it,  and  the  on  dit  of  the  day  is,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
emphatically  declared,  that  unless  the  “country  gen- 
tlemen” swallowed  this  bolus  he  would  resign. 

In  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  for 
goods,  several  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Black- 
burn have  recently  increased  the  wages  of  their 
weavers,  generally  to  the  amount  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  O’Connell  will  not  leave  Ireland  to  attend  his 
parliamentary  duties  before  the  10th  of  June. 

The  names  selected  for  the  infant  princess  are 
Alice  Maud  Mary,  names  thoroughly  England. 

The  Court  Circular  contains  a long  account  of  the 
christening  of  the  infant  princess,  on  the  2d  inst. 

It  is  stated  that  the  French  brig  of  war  Vigie  has 
captured  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  and  taken 
into  Goree,  an  English  vessel  laden  with  slaves  for 
the  West  Indies. 

If  true,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  one  of  the  regu- 
lar British  “ apprentice'"  traders  and  may  lead  to  as 
much  international  discussion  in  order  to  discrimi- 
nate the  various  shades  between  apprentices  and 
slavers,  as  the  subject  of  search  and  visitation  has 
already  given  rise  to.  Neither  topic  is  yet  exhausted. 

Ireland.  Ireland  absorbs,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  British  ministry  and 
the  British  people.  The  repeal  movement  continues 
to  make  the  most  gigantic  strides,  the  whole  country 
is  in  a fearful  state  of  excitement,  and  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, after  visiting  Cork  and  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
has  returned  to  Dublin.  During  his  sojourn  in  the 
provinces,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
congregated  at  his  back,  and  his  progress  resembled 
a continuous  ovation  from  his  outset  until  his  return. 

He  addressed  them,  on  every  occasion,  in  the 
most  inflammatory  strain,  condemnatory  of  the  Bri- 
trish  connexion,  while  he  poured  out  the  most  un- 
measured vituperation  and  ridicule  against  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Broug- 
ham. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Catholic  clergy  have  thrown 
themselves  headlong  into  the  movement,  the  rent 
comes  pouring  in  by  thousands  of  pounds  per  week, 
and  all  classes  seem  to  regard  a crisis  at  hand.  Whe- 
ther, in  this  emergency,  Mr.  O’Connell  will  prove 
himself 

“Fit  lo  command  a world. 

And  rule  it  when  ’tis  wildest,”  ' 
time  will  show;  but  he  has  brought  his  darling  re- 
peal panacea  to  a pilch  at  once  fearful  and  sublime, 
if  he  now  falter  in  his  course,  “farewell,  a long  fare- 
well to  all  his  greatness,”  while  a continuance  in 
his  present  policy  must  inevitably  bring  him  into  col- 
lision with  the  government,  and  precipitate  a con- 
vulsion. There  is  no  middle  course.  Troops  are 
daily  pouring  into  the  country;  government  steam- 
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ers  are  constantly  engaged  between  the  Tower  of 
London  and  Pigeon  House,  Dublin,  in  carrying  and 
landing  arms;  the  Castle  in  the  latter  city  is  being 
placed  in  a state  of  defence,  and  every  thing  shows 
that  the  government,  anticipates  an  immediate  out- 
break. What  will  O’Connell  do?  every  one  asks. 
Up  to  the  present  time  his  opponents  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  have  played  his  game  better 
than  he  could  have  played  it  himself.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  “duke”  set  the  exarpple  in  making  it 
important  by  denouncing  it,  and  this  unwise  act  has 
been  followed  up  by  the  Irish  chancellor,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sugden— a clever  lawyer  but  an  execrable  po- 
litician— who  has  been  removing  a number  of  ma- 
gistrates from  the  commission  of  the  peace,  includ- 
ing Mr.  O’Connell  himself  and  Lord  French,  be- 
cause they  attended  or  expressed  their  intention  of 
taking  part  in  the  repeal  demonstrations.  In  a letter 
to  Sir  Edward’s  son,  who  acts  as  the  chancellor’s  se- 
cretary, Mr.  O’Connell  threatens  to  impeach  his  fa- 
ther in  the  Irish  parliament!  Ireland  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  house  of  commons  three  nights  this 
week:  the  subject  was  nominally  the  arms’  bill,  but 
the  general  policy  of  this  country  towards  the  sister 
isle  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  by -gone  days  was 
discussed  at  great  length  and  with  much  ability. 

The  troops  stationed  in  Ireland  will  amount,  in 
June,  to  25,000  men. 

. Almost  every  door  in  the  city  of  Cork  has  chalked 
tipon  it  “Repeal  or  Blood!” 

The  repeal  affair  in  Cork  was  very  brilliant.  It 
is  said  that  upwards  of  500,000  persons  were  con- 
gregated on  this  occasion.  A Cork  paper  says: 

“The  procession  alone  occupied  exactly  three 
hours  and  five  minutes  in  passing  the  I liberator’s  car- 
riage, from  the  higher  to  the  lower  road,  when  tre- 
mendous ciieers  were  given  for  the  Liberator.  When 
the  procession  passed,  the  Liberator’s  carriage  im- 
mediately followed:  the  roads  throughout  were  lined 
with  horsemen,  cars,  and  carriages;  the  fields  and 
heights  were  occupied  by  countless  thousands,  whose 
enthusiastic  shouts  rent  the  air,  the  Liberator  echo- 
ing them  by  cries  of  ‘Repeal!’  ‘Old  Ireland!’  One  of 
the  most  cheering  features  in  the  trades’  procession 
was  the  circumstance  that,  as  far  as  the  trades  were 
concerned,  it  brought  together  persons  of  all  politics 
and  persuasions,  to  join  in  the  thrilling  cry  for  Ire- 
land’s nationality.  The  carriages  then  followed,  with 
a train  of  cars,  divisions  of  equestrians,  &c.,  which 
occupied  several  miles  of  the  road.  At  Glanmire 
the  window-frames  were  all  removed.  Well  dressed 
ladies  occupied  the  windows,  and  cheered  and  waved 
handkerchiefs  as  the  procession  passed.  The  pro- 
cession reached  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  seven 
o’clock.” 

In  the  evening  a grand  banquet  took  place  at  Bat- 
ty’s circus.  900  persons  sat  down  to  dinner. 

At  the  Dublin  corn  exchange,  on  Monday,  as  a set- 
off against  the  supersedeases  issued  by  the  chancel- 
lor, ten  barristers  headed  by  sir  Colman  O’Loghlen, 
son  of  the  late  master  of  the  rolls,  subscribed  to  the 
funds  of  the  repeal  association,  and  were  by  accla- 
mation admitted  as  members.  O’Connell  read  for 
the  meeting  the  correspondence  with  the  chancellor, 
which  preceded  his  dismissal  from  the  magisterial 
bench.  O'Connell  has  announced  to  sir  Edward  Sug- 
den his  determination  to  impeach  him  thereupon,  in 
the  Irish  parliament.  The  rent  for  the  week  was 
<£2,225. 

The  latest  Irish  papers  contain  an  account  of  a 
melee  between  a party  of  Orangemen  and  a body  of 
repealers,  at  Dungannon,  on  the  30th  of  May.  A 
house  was  razed,  and  many  persons  beaten,  but  no 
lives  lost. 

Notwithstanning  the  absence  of  Mr.  O’Connell  in 
the  country,  where  he  had  been  attending  various 
meetings,  the  corn  exchange,  Dublin,  at  the  weekly 
meeting  on  the  22d  ult.  was  densely  crowded,  and 
there  was  fully  as  much  excitement  as  at  any  pre- 
vious meeting.  The  amount  of  “repeal  rent”  was 
the  largest  w'eekly  returns  yet  announced,  having 
been  <£709  18s.  6d.  This  included  several  English 
returns  and  £133  from  Clones,  county  Monaghan, 
where  the  meeting  of  the  repealers  was  recently  in- 
terrupted by  the  Orange  party,  and  a poor  man  nam- 
ed M’Caffray  was  murdered.  The  meeting  did  not 
terminate  until  nearly  six,  but  the  large  room  was 
crowded  to  the  close. 

Military  in  Ireland.  The  batteries  at  Tarbert 
have,  unexpectedly  been  reinforced  by  lour  addition- 


al pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  additional  force  of  on0 
officer  and  fifteen  men  is  expected  daily.  Letters 
have  been  received  inquiring  how  many  men  all  the 
forts  would  contain;  all  the  guns  are  to  be  mounted 
without  delay. 

A man-of-war  steamer  went  up  the  Shannon  on 
Friday  week,  with  two  thousand  stand  of  arms  for 
Limerick.  Four  other  steamers  will  bo  despatch- 
ed from  the  Tower  for  Ireland  with  arms.  We  un- 
derstand that  two  men-of-war  steamers  will  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  Shannon — one  at  Tarbert,  and  the  oth- 
er at  Grass  Island.  [Kerry  Evening  Post. 

All  the  Irish  forts,  castles  and  battlements  have 
been  inspected  by  a government  engineer,  and  order- 
ed to  be  repaired  and  placed  in  a state  of  perfect 
utility.  Indeed,  the  preparations  of  government  are 
such  as  would  indicate  that  a civil  war  is  not  far  dis- 
tant. 

The  Irish  arms  bill  had  gone  to  a second  reading 
by  the  large  majority  370  to  105.  Large  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  were  sent  and  sending  to  Ireland; 
and  admiral  Bowles  in  the  Malabar,  with  a fleet  of 
armed  steamers,  was  to  be  stationed  on  the  coast. — 
The  troops  would  number  25,000  in  all. 

The  London  Times  laments  this  military  display, 
as  not  called  for  by  any  appearance  of  danger,  and 
only  calculated  to  provoke  outrage. 

The  Canada  wheat  bill  was  ordered  to  a second 
reading  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  a majority  of 
100,  lord  Stanley  plainly  intimating  that  this  was  an 
exceptional  measure  in  favor  of  Canada,  (which 
raised  a surplus  of  wheat,  a fact  not  predicable  of 
any  other  British  colony.)  and  that  it  was  not  to  be 
extended  to  other  colonies — not  even  to  prince  Ed- 
ward’s Island,  in  behalf  of  which,  application  was 
made. 

The  substance  of  this  bill  is  to  admit  Canada  flour 
at  Is.  per  bbl.  duty.  American  wheat  exported  to 
Canada  by  a law  of  the  local  legislature,  is  liable  to 
a duty  of  3s.  per  bushel;  but  once  in  Canada  it  may, 
like  the  Canada  wheat,  be  made  into  flour  and  carried 
into  England  at  Is.  duty  per  bbl. 

The  house  of  commons  adjourned  on  2d  inst.  fora 
week,  for  the  Whitsun-holiday. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  intelligence  from  Eng- 
land is  not  favorable  to  trade. 

Money  continued  abundant,  but  little  business  do- 
ing. 

Wheat  and  flour  had  risen  somewhat;  cotton  had 
fallen  oft'  a little. 

The  British  funds  underwent  a temporary  depres- 
sion, owing  to  the  passage  of  the  Irish  arms  bill,  as 
though  menacing  a conflict,  but  they  soon  rallied 
again  and  were  as  high  as  ever. 

The  rev.  Dr.  Puseyof  Oxford,  Regius  professor  of 
Hebrew,  had  been  suspended  for  two  years  from  the 
office  of  preaching  within  the  university,  because  of 
a recent  sermon  preached  by  him  in  defence,  as  al- 
leged, of  the  mass. 


Church  of  Scotland.  A secession  has  occurred 
in  the  church  of  Scotland — and  as  here,  there  is  a 
new  and  old  school  of  Presbyterians,  there  there  will 
henceforth  be  a slate  Presbyterian  church  and  a se- 
ceding Presbyterian  church.  The  secession  arose 
from  an  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters.  The  seceders  were  led  by  Dr.  Welch, 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  who  on  the  18th 
May  having  read  a paper  setting  forth  the  views  en- 
tertained by  himself  and  associates,  left  his  seat  aod 
withdrew  from  the  hall,  followed  by  those  of  his 
opinion.  These  seceders  then  convened  separately, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers. 
They  numbered  400  ministers. 

There  remain  attached  to  the  establishment  793 
parish  ministers,  and  102  ministers  of  chapels. 

All  the  clergymen,  deposed  by  the  late  majority, 
in  the  assembly,  had  been  re-instated. 


The  ferment  in  Edinburg  was  very  great — ecclesi- 
astical quarrels  being  proverbially  hot  and  bitter. 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  average  of  the 
weekly  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  bank  of  England 
from  the  25th  February  to  the  20th  May  1843 — ’ 


Liabilities. 
Circulation,  £19,853,000 
Deposits,  11,154,000 


Assets. 

Securities,  £22,696,000 
Bullion  11,291,000 


Seizure  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  the 
house  of  commons,  on  the  30th  of  May,  sir  Robert 
Peel  stated  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  report  cor>- 
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tained  in  the  papers  of  that  day  of  the  cession  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  Great  Britain. 

This  shows,  almost  conclusively,  that  the  doings 
of  lord  George  Paulet  were  not  ordered  or  authoriz- 
ed by  the  British  government.  Sir  Robert  would 
never  have  given  so  unqualified  a denial  to  the  re- 
port if  he  had  given  orders  for  the  seizure. 

[JV.  Y.  Com.  Mu. 

Sir  Robert  is  however  reported  to  have  spoken  in 
so  low  a tone  of  voice  as  to  have  been  possibly  mis- 
understood. 

Liverpool,  May  28.  The  Sandwich  Islands  were 
ceded  to  the  British  crown  on  the  25th  February, 
and  were*  taken  possession  of  by  Lord  George  Pau- 
let, of  her  majesty’s  ship  Carysfort  next  day. 

[Morning  Chronicle. 

India.  The  India  Mail  arrived  on  June  3d,  with 
accounts  from  India  to  the  3d  of  May — from  China 
to  the  12th  of  March.  The  affairs  of  Scinde  were 
tranquil,  though  some  troubles  had  taken  place  at 
Sirhind,  and  a serious  engagement  had  been  fought 
at  Khytul.  China.  The  death  of  commissioner 
Elepoo  was  the  only  news  at  Canton,  but  fresh  at- 
tacks were  expected  on  the  factories.  On  Major 
Malcolm’s  arrival,  Sir  H.  Pottinger  was  to  goto 
Canton  with  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

American  oils.  It  has  recently  been  discovered 
in  Liverpool,  that  the  Americans  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a spurious  article  under  the  name 
of  “lard  oil,”  which  consists  of  66  per  cent,  sperm 
oil,  and  only  34  of  lard  oil.  The  reason  is  this: — 
the  new  duty  on  sperm  oil  under  the  tariff  is  25  per 
cent;  that  on  lard  oil  is  merely  ad  valorem. 

Liverpool  cotton  market,  May  26.  American 
cotton,  at  and  under  4d.  per  lb.,  has  had  a downward 
tendency.  Brazils,  Egyptian,  and  Surals,  remain  as 
previously  noticed.  The  transactions  altogether 
have  comprised  23,810  bales,  viz: — 20,290  Ameri- 
can, 790  Brazils,  210  Egyptian,  250  West  India,  and 
2,270  Eastlndia,  &c. 

June  2.  There  has  been  little  animation  in  our 
market  this  week.  The  trade  have,  however,  pur- 
chased steadily.  We  cannot  make  any  reduction 
from  our  previous  quotations,  but  the  market  closes 
with  a rather  heavy  aspect.  28,620  bales  have  met 
with  purchasers.  The  sales  have  consisted  of  23,- 
310  American,  1,130  Brazils,  410  West  India,  2,490 
East  India,  &c. 

June  3.  No  new  feature  of  any  importance  has 
presented  itself  during  the  business  of  this  day.  The 
market  remains  steady  at  the  quotations,  and  about 
3,500  bales  have  changed  hands. 

Havre  cotton  market,  May  27.  The  arrivals 
this  week  amounted  to  3000  bales,  against  4500  bales 
sold  without  any  alteration  in  price.  From  the  1st 
of  May  were  imported  28,623  bales,  and  during  the 
same  period  21,521  bales  were  sold,  leaving  a stock 
of  about  165,000  bales. 

.FRANCE. 

The  French  government  have  fully  determined  on 
sending  out  a squadron  to  the  Chinese  seas,  which 
will  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a rear  admi- 
ral, for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  commercial 
and  political  relations  of  France  with  the  celestial 
empire.  Intelligence  has  been  received  at  Paris,  it 
is  said,  to  the  effect  that  the  emperor  of  China  has 
consented  to  receive  the  French  in  his  dominions  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  English. 

The  Courier  Francais,  says:  “General  Boyer,  ex- 
president  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  is  expected  short- 
ly at  Paris.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  fortune  is  placed  in  the  French  funds. 
Apartments  have  been  taken  for  him,  and  his  friends 
are  making  preparations  to  receive  him.” 

The  harvest  has  a most  promising  appearance  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 

The  American  ship  of  the  line  Columbus,  and  the 
frigate  Congress,  arrived  at  Toulon  on  the  13th  ult. 
The  whole  of  the  American  squadron,  consisting  of 
five  sail,  was  shortly  to  rendezvous  in  that  harbor. 

The  debates  on  the  sugar  bill  continued  in  the 
French  chamber,  and  an  amendment  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving the  protection  to  the  domestic  sugar,  (beet 
root,)  was  carried.  As,  however,  the  sugar  bill  was 
not  received  nor  discussed  as  a ministerial  measure, 
this  amendment,  though  resisted  by  M.  Guizot, 
would  not  disturb  the  permanency  of  the  ministry. 
The  chamber  adopts  the  arrangement  recommended 
by  the  minority  of  the  committee,  that  the  duly  on 
beet-sugar  shall  increase  by  five  francs  a year,  until 
it  be  equal  to  the  duty  on  colonial  sugarv  which  will 
be  in  1848.  The  ministerial  journals  say  that  this 
will  kill  the  beet-sugar  trade,  without  indemnity. 
The  bill  as  amended  was  carried  by  286  to  97. 

ALGIERS. 

A brilliant  dash  was  made  by  the  Duke  d’Aumale, 
at  the  head  of  500  cavalry,  upon  a caravan  of  wo- 
men and  children  belonging  to  Abd  el  Kader  and  his 
tribe,  guarded  by  5,000  muskets,  and  the  capture  of 
the  women,  children  and  spoils,  the  slaying  of  300 


of  their  defenders,  and  all  at  a trifling  loss  to  the  as- 
sailants. The  wife  and  mother  of  Abd  el  Kader 
escaped  on  swift  mules.  The  affair  really  seems  to 
have  been  a gallant  one,  and  will  soothe  the  heart  of 
the  old  French  king,  by  reason  of  his  young  son’s 
share  in  it. 

SPAIN. 

Important  events  have  occurred  since  the  sailing 
of  the  last  steamer  on  the  19th  ult.,  beginning  with 
the  formation  of  the  new  cabinet  under  Lo.pez,  and 
ending  with  its  dissolution  and  that  of  the  Cortes. 

Two  ministers  have  fallen  in  Spain  since  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cories — that  of  Rodil,  and  that  of  Lopez. 
The  latter  was  forced  upon  the  Regent,  and  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  his  forbearance  or  his  embarrass- 
ment, insisted  upon  the  dismissal  of  one  or  two  of 
his  own  immediate  and  personal  friends,  against 
which  his  pride  revolted.  Finding  the  impossibility 
of  sailing  together, Espartero  therefore  again  dissolved 
the  Cortes,  and  in  doing  so,  has  run  the  risk  of  ano- 
ther revolt  in  the  northern  provinces.  Up  to  the 
present  time  all  is  tranquil;  whether  it  will  remain 
so  will  soon  be  seen.  The  Peninsula  is  the  only  spot 
in  the  map  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  our 
own  “tight  little  islands”  that  attracts  attention  or 
provokes  fear.  But  say  we,  all  is  “merry  as  a mar- 
riage bell.” 

The  chamber  of  deputies  presented  a real  stormy 
scene  on  the  20th.  When  M.  M.  Gomez  Becerra 
and  Hoyos  left  the  palace,  they  were  assailed  with 
cries  of  “Fuero!  Fuero!  Down  with  the  minis- 
ters and  the  Ayacuchos?  Liberty  for  ever!”  “An 
ill-looking  individual”  was  arrested  in  the  crowd, 
armed  with  a knife,  and  vociferating  cries  of  “death 
against  the  new  president  of  the  council.”  The 
windows  of  M.  Mendizabal’s  carriage  were  broken 
with  stones  during  the  day,  and  he  had  deemed  it 
prudent  not  to  repair  to  the  legislative  palace. 

The  Regent,  by  decree  of  26th  May,  dissolved  the 
Cortez,  and  convoked  them  anew  for  26th  August. 

This  result  was  brought  about  in  this  manner: 

The  new  Premier,  Lopez,  had  resigned.  His  ca- 
binet had  demanded  of  the  Regent  not  only  the  dis- 
missal of  Gen.  Linage  and  Gen.  Zurbano  from  the 
army,  but  the  immediate  removal  of  the  garrison  of 
Madrid,  to  be  replaced  by  such  troops  as  Lopez 
should  select.  General  Serrano,  however,  said  he 
would  resign  rather  than  dictate  such  terms  to  the 
Regent.  The  Regent  refused,  and  the  whole  cabi- 
net resigned.  No  sooner  was  it  known  in  the  Cortes 
on  the  19th,  than  a message  was  sent  to  the  Regent 
by  the  chamber,  praying  him  to  continue  Regent  till 
October,  1844,  but  on  condition  of  his  acting  consti- 
tutionally. The  Regent  replied,  that  his  acceptation 
of  Lopez’s  resignation  teas  constitutional.  The  con- 
gress also  declared  unanimously,  with  the  exception 
of  three  voices,  that  the  minister  who  had  resigned, 
had  up  to  the  last  moment  merited  its  confidence. 
Senor  Gomez  Becerra,  president  of  the  senate,  im- 
mediately charged  himself  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  cabinet;  which  was  soon  completed,  with  the 
exception  of  a minister  for  foreign  affairs:  Gomez 
Becerra,  justice  and  president  of  council;  De  la  Ser- 
na, interior;  Hoyos,  war;  Cuetos,  marine;  MenJiza- 
bal,  finance.  It  was  hoped  that  Ferrer  would  be  fo- 
reign minister. 

Gen.  Cortina  is  named  Captain  General  of  Cata- 
lonia, Seoane  idem  of  Arragon,  and  Hoyos  of  the 
Basque  provinces;  he  is  replaced  ad  interim  in  the 
war  office  by  Nogueros. 

Gen.  Aleson  is  named  inspector  general  of  infan- 
try, instead  of  Linage,  who  continues  inspector  gene- 
ral of  provincial  militia. 

All  quiet  at  Madrid  and  Barcelona  on  the  30th. 
The  movement  at  Malaga  nothing. 

ITEMS— -Enormous  wealth.  The  property  left 
by  Baron  Stieglitz,  the  banker,  who  lately  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  is  estimated  at  the  enormous  amount 
of  fifty  millions  of  roubles  (between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000  sterling.)  He  was  a native  of  Hanover, 
where  his  elder  brother,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
physicians  in  Germany,  died  a few  years  ago. 

A fire  broke  out  on  the  24th  May,  at  Dobrona,  in 
Austria,  which  destroyed  200  houses,  the  Catholic 
church,  and  the  town  hall.  Two  thousand  persons 
were  deprived  of  shelter  by  this  calamity. 

The  Smyrna  Journal  of  the  28th  ult.  mentions 
that  a fire  broke  out  at  Magnesia  on  the  20th,  which 
consumed  2,000  shops  of  the  grand  bazaar.  Most  of 
the  goods  were  saved,  but  the  losses  were  neverthe- 
less estimated  at  several  millions  of  piastres. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  publishes  a very  impro- 
bable story  from  a letter  dated  Cairo,  21st  ult., 
stating  that  two  ships  laden  with  slaves  had  been 
captured  by  British  cruisers  in  the  Red  sea,  in  the 
latitude  of  Sanaken,  and  that  the  captains  of  the 
ships  had  been  hanged  at  the  mainmast.  The  two 
slave  ships  were  escorted  (the  bodies  of  the  two  cap- 
tains still  hanging  from  the  mainmast)  by  the  British 
cruiser,  and  the  slaves  set  at  liberty. 


On  the  night  of  the  2nd  ult.,  says  a letter  from 
Rome  of  the  24th,  the  little  town  of  Groth  Amare, 
situated  in  the  district  of  Ferrus,  was  visited  by  a 
shock  of  an  earthquake.  A piece  of  rock  fell  from 
the  mountains  on  the  Via  Abrutina,  and  burnt  a 
number  of  houses.  Several  persons  perished. 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

From  the  Boston  Mias. 

Honolulu,  Oahu,  Feb.  21th,  1843. 

I write  to  communicate  to  you  news  of  some  impor- 
tance from  our  quarter  of  the  world.  At  least,  we 
Americans  so  consider  it,  who  are  residing  at  these 
Islands. 

It  is  no  less,  than  that  the  English  on  Saturday  last, 
Feb.  25th,  took  formal  possession  of  this  group,  by 
lowering  the  Island  flag  at  3 P.  M.,  and  hoisting  the 
English  in  its  stead.  The  causes  which  had  led  to 
this  change  are  various,  and  I will  endeavor  toexplain 
them  to  you.  In  a former  letter,  I wrote  to  you  that 
the  Marquesas  and  Society  Islands  had  been  taken  by 
the  French,  and  it  was  anticipated  by  many  persons 
that  this  group  would  come  under  the  same  power. 
We  had  reason  to  refer  also,  from  some  intelligence 
casually  thrown  out  by  the  French  consul,  that  this 
might  take  place.  France  would  have  been  beyond 
measure  preferred,  nearly  by  all  the  American  resi- 
dents. The  British  consul  left  here  secretly  a few 
months  ago,  without  giving  any  notice  of  his  departure 
to  this  government,  and  empowered  one  Simpson  to  act 
as  the  consular  agent  in  his  place.  When  Simpson 
presented  himself  to  the  chiefs  for  recognition,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  acting  British  con- 
sul, for  many  reasons,  one  of  which  was,  that  they  had 
not  been  consulted  in  his  appointment  by  Mr.  Carle- 
ton,  the  former  consul;  but  by  far  the  most  weighty 
objection,  was  that  he  has  rendered  himself  highly 
obnoxious  to  this  government  by  a long  continued 
course  of  opposition  to  its  laws,  and  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  subvert 
the  government,  so  that  it  would  have  been  a kind  of 
suicide  for  the  king  to  receive  him.  He  has  continu- 
ed, however,  to  exercise  the  consular  functions  so  far 
as  regarded  British  subjects.  He  wrote  to  the  French 
consul  and  the  American  consular  agent,  Mr.  Hooper, 
that  he  had  been  duly  authorised  by  Mr.  Charleton 
to  act,  but  they  answered  in  return  that  they  had  been 
officially  advised  by  the  government  of  his  rejection, 
and  could  not  therefore  regard  him  as  consul  until 
properly  recognised  by  this  government.  Things  re- 
mained in  this  state,  with  numerous  threats  in  the 
mean  time  from  Simpson,  that  he  should  show  them 
how  to  treat  officers  of  her  majesty,  when  g British 
man-of  war  arrived. 

H.  B.  M.  ship,  the  Carysfort,  arrived  here  about  a 
fortnight  since  from  Mazatlan,  commanded  by  Lord 
Geo.  Paulet,  a man,  as  would  seem  from  his  conduct, 
of  very  feeble  intellect,  and  just  a fit  subject  to  be  the 
dupe  of  Simpson,  who  spent  nearly  all  the  first  night 
on  board  with  his  lordship. 

The  next  morning  according  to  custom,  the  French 
and  the  American  consuls  went  on  board  to  pay  their 
visit  of  ceremony,  but  instead  of  being  received  in  a 
civil  manner  by  his  lordship,  as  the  representatives  of 
friendly  nations  at  peace  with  Great  Britain,  they 
were  grossly  insulted  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Carys- 
fort, never  asked  below  into  the  cabin,  saluted,  or  any 
mark  of  respect  shown  to  them;  his  lordship  assigning 
as  a reason,  that  they  had  insulted  Queen  Victoria,  in 
not  acknowledging  Simpson  as  consul;  they  replied, 
that  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Simpson;  that  it  was  all  a question  to  be 
settled  only  between  the  government  of  these  Islands, 
and  that  of  her  majesty,  and  they  had  yet  to  learn  that 
it  was  any  part  of  their  duty  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments to  interfere  with  the  appointment  of  foreign 
consuls.  Mr.  Dudvit,  the  French  consul,  is  a very 
high  spirited  man,  and  told  his  lordship,  on  his  own 
deck  that  he  did  not  come  on  board  to  be  insulted,  but 
that  the  affair  should  be  represented  to  his  own  gov- 
ernment, and  that  that  insult  should  be  returned,  and, 
after  some  other  very  vehement  language,  left  the  ship. 
Our  cousnl  was  not  quite  so  strong  in  his  remarks. — 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a tremendous  feel- 
ing of  enmity  existing  between  the  Americans  and 
English  residing  at  this  place.  Lord  George  had 
threatened  to  blow  down  this  place  if  the  king  did  not 
acknowledge  Simpson,  and  on  the  18th  ult.  issued  his 
manifesto  lhat  the  bombardment  would  commence  at 
4 P.  M.  unless  the  king  granted  every  thing  he  de.- 
manded. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Boston  arrived  here  from 
China  two  or  three  days  previous,  and  Capt.  Long,  her 
commander,  offered  an  asylum  on  board  to  American 
and  French  citizens,  and  their  families,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities.  I had  an  interview  with  his  majesty 
in  the  morning,  at  10,  and  he  appeared  resolved  not 
to  accept  Simpson,  and  most  of  the  merchants  began 
embarking  their  money  and  papers.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  town  would  be  pillaged,  if  not  by  the  British, 
by  the  natives. 
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The  missionaries  at  last  prevailed  on  the  king  to  ac- 
ktiowlege  Simpson,  and  at  2 P.  M.,  after  great  ex- 
citement, peace  was  restored.  But  the  matterdid  not 
end  here.  His  lordship,  by  the  advice  of  Simpson, 
brought  in  claims  against  the  government,  amounting 
to  §SO,000,  which  the  king  had  never  heard  of.  At 
this  juncture,  only  last  Thursday,  the  French  and  A- 
merican  consuls  advised  his  majesty  to  place  his  king- 
dom under  the  protection  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  drew  up  at  night,  a document  to  that  efFect. 
His  majesty  was  inclined  to  sign  it.  1 had  a private 
interview  with  him  early  in  the  morning,  in  which  I 
strongly  urged  lum  to  sign  this  document,  but  erase 
the  United  States  and  cede  the  kingdom  to  France, 
as  our  government  never  could  be  of  any  use  to  him, 
although  there  are  ten  Americans  here  to  any  other 
foreigners,  and  the  same  ratio  of  property.  He  said, 
lie  only  waited  for  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Judd,  formerly 
one  of  the  mission,  but  now  his  treasurer  and  princi- 
pal adviser.  But  the  mission  again  were  the  stumbl- 
ing block;  they  would  see  any  flag  but  the  French.  I 
saw  the  king  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  request  of 
some  of  the  American  residents.  He  was  wavering. 

I felt  sure  it  was  all  over  with  us;  and  the  next  day  it 
was  announced  that  his  majesty  had  made  a provi- 
sional cession  of  his  dominions  to  Queen  Victoria. — 
At  3 P.  M.,  Saturday  25lh,  we  poor  Americans 
came  under  John  Bull,  and  how  he  is  going  to  use 
us,  God  only  knows;  but  we  anticipate  the  worst. — 
The  king  is  to  remain  with  power  over  the  natives, 
until  the  pleasure  of  her  majesty’s  government  can 
be  made  known. 

We  think  that  the  English  will  endeavor  to  drive 
out  all  the  Americans.  I was  very  glad,  in  these  tur- 
bulent times,  that  I was  an  American  citizen,  as  fee- 
ble protection  as  our  government  affords  abroad;  any 
thing  but  being  a John  Bull.  The  above  is  only  an 
ouline  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  change  of 
government.  I'have  written  hastily,  and  leave  you  to 
form  your  own  conclusions.  As  this  will  be  sent  via 
Mexico,  the  postage  would  have  been  high,  and  much 
that  I wanted  to  write  I could  not.  I want  to  send 
some  of  the  documents  by  and  by.  Yours  truly, 

R.  D.  G. 

MEXICO. 

Dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  May  10th  inform 
that  the  national  legislative  junto  was  still  occupied 
in  discussing  the  plan  of  a new  constitution,  submit- 
ted to  it  by  its  commission.  The  National  Intelligen- 
cer from  the  files  received  at  its  office  has  given  a 
synopsis  of  the  proceedings  in  thatcity  in  relation  to 
the  late  forced  loan  imposed  upon  the  metropolis  and 
exacted  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  the  U.  States.  From  it  we  extract  the 
following  in  relation  to 

Mexican  faith  and  credit.  In  an  ordinance  of 
the  20th  of  April  the  provisional  president  recites  to 
his  nation  the  compact  into  which  Mexico  has  enter- 
ed with  the  United  States  as  to  indemnities  to  citizens 
of  the  latter  for  alleged  spoliations.  He  refers  to 
the  convention  entered  into  in  1839,  by  his  predeces- 
sor, Bustamente,  for  the  adjudication  and  payment  of 
these  claims,  and  to  the  two  and  a half  millions  of 
dollars  which,  in  compliance  with  the  decisions  of 
the  joint  commission  and  umpire  under  that  treaty, 
the  republic  had  bound  herself  to  pay — she  pledging 
for  this  purpose  a certain  proportion  of  the  entire  re- 
ceipts of  her  custom-houses.  Finding  (he  says)  that 
the  national  income  could  not  bear  the  large  burden 
thus  laid  upon  the  ordinary  revenue,  he  had  entered 
into  a new  convention  with  the  United  States,  by 
which  the  payment  was  distributed  over  five  years, 
the  first  quota  to  be  paid  on  the  30th  of  that  mouth, 
making  with  us  interest,  §270,000.  He  adverts  to  the 
whole  original  negotiation  as  perhaps  a faulty  one 
on  the  part  of  Mexico — her  plenipotentiary,  in  disre- 
gard of  his  express  instructions,  having  provided  ra- 
ther for  American  interests  than  for  Mexican  rights 
or  honor.  With  the  first  convention  Mexico  would 
not  have  been  able  to  comply.  The  second  rendered 
it  possible  for  her  to  do  so;  and  should  she  now,  when 
the  period  for  performing  what  she  promised  has  ar- 
rived, break  her  faith,  she  would  incur  the  most  irre- 
trievable disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  all  nations,  besides 
giving  to  the  United  States  just  cause  of  war.  An 
appeal  to  arms  Mexico  would  not  fear;  but  she  ought 
never  to  hazard  it  in  an  unjust  contest,  where  the 
■sympathies  of  all  nations  would  be  against  her.  His 
iowii  administration  of  public  affairs  shall  never,  he 
says,  stain  itself  nor  the  national  honor  with  such 
open  ill-faith  towards  anothercountry.  Mexico  must 
redeem,  at  no  matter  what  cost,  the  engagement 
which  she  has  permitted  to  be  made  in  her  name. — 
The  sacrifice  inay  be  severe;  but  it  is  one  of  those 
by  which  alone  an  honorable  name  among  nations 
can  be  either  won  or  preserved.  It  is  notorious  that 
.the  national  revenue  lias  fallen  into  such  a stale  of 
■decay  that  it  does  not  suffice  to  furnish  the  fourth 
,partof  what  is  needed  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
.government. 


A time  will  come  (he  goes  on  to  say)  when  justice 
will  be  done  to  the  administration  at  the  head  of 
which  he  has  stood.  It  had  received  a treasury  in  a 
complete  state  of  bankruptcy.  (Here  we  have  a close 
parallel  with  the  condition  in  which  the  whigs  lately 
found  this  government  when  they  took  possession  of 
it.  They  really  must  have  locofocos  in  Mexico  too.) 
It  has  reorganized  the  army,  fitted  out  a navy,  carried 
on  at  both  extremities  of  the  republic  a war  in  which 
the  glory  of  the  flag  was  maintained;  and  under  diffi- 
culties which  seemed  insurmountable,  has  triumphed 
over  every  thing,  with  no  resource,  amid  general  dis- 
aster, but  that  of  its  own  firm  devotion  to  the  nation- 
al glory  and  good.  But  unhappily  he  finds  in  the 
treasury  not  a single  dollar  of  which  he  can  dispose 
without  the  abandonment  of  objects  that  are  identifi- 
ed with  the  very  life  of  the  nation.  Trying  every 
resort  which  prudence  could  suggest,  he  had  at  last 
solicited  from  the  citizens  a voluntary  loan;  but 
scarcely  a ninth  of  the  sum  necessary  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  U.  States  had 
been  contributed  in  this  form. 

What,  then,  under  circumstances  so  bitter,  was  to 
be  done?  That  which  all  nations  adopt  in  extremity 
when  sacrifices  become  inevitable  and  public  dishon- 
or is  to  be  warded  off.  A forced  loan  must  be  resor- 
ted to — a thing  to  be  spoken  of  with  sorrow,  but  now 
plainly  inevitable.  He  cannot  doubt  however,  that 
Mexican  corporations  and  individuals  known  to  be 
wealthy  will  submit  to  it  with  pleasure:  for,  as  the 
nation  can  ask  of  its  children  the  sacrifice  of  their 
lives,  so  can  it  that  of  their  property,  when  the  hon- 
or and  the  faith  of  the  commonwealth  are  at  stake. 
For  these  reasons,  shunning  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
war,  always  a calamity,  and  consulting  only  the 
public  good,  in  conformity  with  the  powers  vested 
in  him  by  the  7th  of  the  articles  of  the  convention  of 
Tacubaya,  and  sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  Mexi- 
can people,  he  has  seen  good  to  decree  as  follows: 

[Here  follows  the  decree  inserted  on  page  229.] 

This  decree  was  dated  the  20th  April,  and  was  con- 
sequent upon  an  ineffectual  effort  to  obtain  the  amount 
by  voluntary  contribution.  On  the  7th,  three  days 
preceding,  the  following  circular  had  been  addressed 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  individuals  of  the  city 
of  Mexico: 

“The  supreme  government,  having  occasion  to  ar- 
range a matter  of  the  highest  national  concern, 
through  various  citizens  of  the  most  known  patriot- 
ism, and  you  being  one  who  merits  to  rank  with 
such,  you  are  requested,  at  10  A.  M.  of  to-morrow, 
to  attend  in  the  hall  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  rela- 
tions.” 

The  Eslandarle  says  that  of  the  one  hundred  and 
eighty  some  no  longer  exist  as  citizens  of  Mexico, 
and  others  were  temporarily  absent;  while  yet  more 
looked  on  a printed  summons  directed  to  them  with- 
out any  signature  of  the  minister  or  seal  of  the  se- 
cretaryship, as  a mere  hoax,  and  staid  quietly  in  their 
houses  or  at  their  usual  occupations;  so  that,  at  the 
appointed  hour,  there  were  assembled  but  thirty-five 
persons.  To  these  senor  Bocanegra  set  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  presently  paying  to  the  United  States 
§270,000,  unless  we  were  willing  to  go  to  war  with 
that  nation;  and  the  impossibility,  iri  which  the  pre- 
sent administration  stood,  of  raising  the  sum  if  those 
present  did  not  lend  it  their  help;  in  which  case  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  government  should  raise 
the  sum  required,  by  fresh  imposts. 

It  proceeds  to  say  that,  after  some  hesitation  among 
those  thus  called  together,  some  §10,000  were  sub- 
scribed; after  which  they  severally  went  home. 

On  the  19th  some  of  those  who  had  failed  to  attend 
on  the  day  before  were  again  called  together,  and  a 
further  subscription  was  obtained,  whose  precise 
amount  we  do  not  learn.  The  expectation  of  the 
government  seems  to  have  been  then  that  it  would  be 
able  to  furnish  itself  from  the  city  alone  with  above 
one-third  of  the  entire  sum  needed;  but  that  hope  had 
of  course  failed  before  resort  was  had  to  the  final  ex- 
pedient of  the  decree  of  the  20th. 

We  give  these  particulars  that  our  readers  may 
see  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  us  almost  certainly 
to  overhang  the  future  payments  to  this  government, 
of  which  a fresh  one  is  not  very  remote.  Embar- 
rassed as  Mexico  is,  this  effort  to  redeem  her  public 
faith  does  her  great  honor;  and  the  spirit  which  she 
has  displayed,  has  scarcely  failed  to  lighten  her  finan- 
cial difficulties.  For  these,  with  a little  order  or 
economy,  there  is  always  help.  There  is  hope  in  any 
expedient  but  such  as  destroys  the  national  charac- 
ter. Other  measures  may  be  feeble,  insufficient,  ill 
judged;  but  the  worst,  the  most  fatal  that  can  be 
resorted  to,  is  an  open  breach  of  public  faith — repu- 
diation— of  all  financial  expedients  the  most  unprin- 
cipled and  the  foolishest. 

The  Estandarte  of  May  6th  contained  the  arrange- 
ment, by  classes,  of  the  individuals  and  corporate 
bodies  (the  latter  chiefly  religious  foundations)  on 
whom  was  levied  by  assessment  upon  their  supposed 


wealth,  this,  the  first  instalment  of  the  debt  due. — 
They  ranged  from  the  1st  class  containing  five  indi- 
viduals or  corporations  at  §3,000  each,  at  various 
amounts  down  to  the  13th  class  camprised  of  101  in- 
dividuals each  of  whom  paid  §25,  making  §2,525  be- 
sides a tax  on  all  houses  in  the  capital  of  9)  reals  on 
the  §100  of  value,  producing  §30,093. 

In  the  report  which  accompanied  the  list,  the 
body  deputed  to  form  it  remarks: 

“In  acquitting  ourselves  of  this  duty,  we  feel  an 
intimate  and  a serious  persuasion  that  inequalities 
will  have  been  committed,  though  we  have  done  all 
we  could  to  avoid  them.  The  very  nature  of  the 
business  entrusted  to  us,  and  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  necessary  to  proceed  in  it,  made  errors  inevita- 
ble. Thesupreme  government  has  in  its  decree,  but 
too  justly  remarked  that  forced  loans  are  measures 
not  to  be  spoken  of  without  grief.  The  public  opin- 
ion of  Mexico  has  long  since  pronounced  clearly 
against  them;  and  the  government  itself  has  assented 
to  the  sentence  against  them  by  more  than  once  of- 
fering to  foreign  nations  no  more  to  resort  to  them. 
What  member  of  a commission  like  this  can  feel  as- 
sured of  having  acted  with  equity,  in  fixing  a heavy 
assessment  upon  whole  classes,  without  rule  or  guide 
except  the  loose  opinion  which  each  man  forms  of 
his  neighbor’s  possessions?  And  what  man,  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  justice,  can  fail  to  be  alarmed  when 
he  sets  his  name  to  a list  in  which  he  thus  disposes  of 
the  fortune  of  his  equal?” 

They  go  on  to  touch  upon  the  doubtful  justice  of 
the  claims,  which  Mexico’s  fidelity  to  her  engage- 
ments is  now  so  painfully  discharging;  the  fact  that 
the  classes  now  liquidating  them  are  not  those  who 
profited,  except  directly,  by  the  foreign  intercourse 
which  gave  rise  to  them;  and  the  actual  financial  ex- 
haustion in  the  midst  of  which  this  new  sacrifice 
is  to  be  made.  To  the  ills  inseparable  from  such  a 
measure  has  been  added  the  disturbance  of  acting 
under  so  narrow  a limit  of  time  that  the  commission- 
ers were  compelled  to  mark  with  alarm  the  passage 
of  each  moment.  They  then  glanced  slightly  but 
clearly  at  the  state  of  things — these  straits  in  which 
the  national  honor  stood — as  the  fault  of  the  govern- 
ment; concluding  “that  nothing  short  of  the  positive 
assurances  which  it  has  given  could  induce  the  belief 
that  it  was  blameless.”  It  then  concludes  its  lecture 
as  follows: 

“Its  high  foresight  will  doubtless  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  ills.  Adopting  with  mature  cau- 
tion the  means  which  the  occasion  requires,  and 
bringing  to  bear  upon  the  matter  a skill  worthy  of  it, 
it  will  of  course  take  care  that  the  future  contribu- 
tions for  this  purpose  shall  be  from  the  public  funds, 
collected  (as  they  should  ever  be  for  all  public  pur- 
poses) in  fair  proportions  from  as  many  persons  and 
as  many  fortunes  as  the  entire  state  contains.  Doing 
thus,  it  will  in  the  midst  even  of  the  suffering  which 
it  is  compelled  to  inflict,  leave  to  the  citizens  at  least 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  have  shared  fair- 
ly in  the  common  sacrifice.  Thus  promises  itself, 
from  the  rectitude  of  the  supreme  government,  the 
tribunal  of  commerce.  God  and  liberty!” 

[Dated  at  Mexico,  April  24,  11  P.  M.  and  signed, 
Juan  N.  Guijosa,Ignacia  Cortina  Chaves,  Luis  Rova- 
)o,  M.  Echave,  Francisco  Fuente  Perez,  Joaquin 
Flores,  and  Jose  L.  Villamil,  secretary.] 

On  the  29th  Santa  Anna  through  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  retorted  upon  them  in  pointed  inculpa- 
tion of  their  proceedings  as  necessarily  producing 
grievous  inequalities,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
in  their  mode  of  organization,  all  the  juntas  acting 
together  in  a single  body  instead  of  each  separately 
for  its  own  interest,  thereby  departed  from  the  tenor 
of  the  decree  creating  the  Tribunal. 

A still  sharper  reproof  had  preceded  this,  on  a 
matter  more  personal.  The  Tribunal  had  at  first 
rated  the  president  himself  among  those  assessed  for 
a large  sum.  On  the  25th,  through  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  he  let  them  know  that  he  looked  upon 
this  as  highly  unwarrantable  and  presumptuous;  that 
his  public  station  made  him  amenable  to  none  of  the 
bodies  or  classes  which  they  represented;  that  his 
estate  not  lying  in  that  department,  it  was  not  there 
that  he  should  be  assessed;  in  his  own  (that  of  Vera 
Cruz)  he  will  promptly  meet  any  burden  laid  upon 
him  by  its  junta;  that,  as  a citizen,  he  has  been  fore- 
most to  set  the  example  of  placing  his  private  for- 
tune at  the  disposal  of  the  republic  in  its  need,  large 
sums  being  already  due  him;  aud  that  he  in  no  manner 
desirous  to  be  exempted  from  contributions  even  for 
the  local  purposes  of  the  Capital,  as  lie  has  often 
shown;  and  that  he  is  only  astonished  that  they  should 
have  forgotten  that  his  office  placed  him  above  their 
jurisdiction,  that  his  property  lay  elsewhere,  and  that 
he  was  not  a merchant.  Their  proceeding,  therefore, 
was  a freak,  ( un  capricho,)  an  actual  and  a reprehen- 
sible piece  ol  audacity,  (una  verdadera  y reprehensible 
audada;)  and  he  has  directed  that  his  surprise  should 
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be  expressed  to  them,  and  a caution  against  the  re- 
petition of  such  conduct. 

To  this  admonition  the  Tribunal  returned,  on 
the  27th  a strong  and  spirited  reply.  They  pro- 
ceed to  say  that,  in  the  beginning,  the  doubt  had  oc- 
curred to  the  junta  whether  those  were  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  assessment  who  belonged  to  other  depart- 
ments and  had  only  an  official  residence  in  the  capi- 
tal, or  were  there  temporarily.  This  question  they 
had  referred  to  his  excellency’s  own  decision,  who 
had  expressly  instructed  them  orally  to  make  no 
exception  in  favor  of  persons  so  situated.  To  let 
in  any  such  excuses  might  (he  thought)  dangerously 
delay  a matter  whose  urgency  admitted  no  such  dis- 
cussions. 

The  daring  idea  of  subjecting  to  their  own  autho- 
rity the  person  of  the  chief  magistrate  never  occurred 
either  to  the  junta  or  the  Tribunal.  So  far  were  they 
from  any  such  thought,  that  at  first  it  had  occurred 
to  them,  in  setting  down  his  name,  to  leave  it  to  him- 
self to  designate  the  sum  which  he  should  pay.  They 
had,  however,  finally  forborne  to  take  this  plan,  lest 
they  should  be  suspected  of  designing  to  induce  him, 
in  this  way,  to  rate  himself  rather  according  to  his 
dignity  than  his  fortune. 

After  a full  and  diffuse  vindication  of  their  acts, 
they  conclude  by  tendering  in  consequence  of  the 
“reproof,  such  as  was  perhapsjnever  before  incurred 
by  any  public  body  in  the  republic”  their  resignation 
of  their  posts. 

In  his  reply,  through  the  minister  of  finance,  the 
president  reiterates  what  he  had  before  said  as  to 
the  organization  of  the  juntas  by  separate  bodies, 
and  contends  that  all  has  gone  amiss  through  this 
first  fault. 

“The  president  does  not  think  the  Tribunal  has 
been  in  any  manner,  by  what  has  passed,  disabled 
from  the  due  performance  of  its  functions,  and  there- 
fore directs  the  minister  to  say  to  them  that  their  re- 
signations are  not  accepted.” 

Indemnity.  Amount  to  be  contributed,  by  each 
of  the  departments  to  the  forced  loan  of  two  millions 
and  a half  of  dollars,  recently  ordered,  for  the  pay- 


ment  of  the  indemnity  due 

to  the  United 

States: 

Whole 

Amount 

Amourtt 

Departments. 

amount. 

annually. 

quarterly. 

Mexico 

588,000 

117,600 

29,400 

Jalisco 

294,000 

58,800 

14,700 

Puebla 

294,000 

58,800 

14,700 

Guanajuato 

235,200 

47,040 

11,700 

Oajaca 

94  000 

18,800 

4,700 

Michoacan 

117,600 

23,520 

5,880 

S.  Luis  Potosi 

176,400 

35,280 

8,820 

Zacatecas 

176,400 

35,2S0 

8,820 

Vera  Cruz 

117,600 

23,520 

5,880 

Durango 

117,600 

23,520 

5,880 

Chihuahua 

4i,2u0 

8,240 

2,060 

Sinaloa 

117,600 

23,520 

5,o80 

Sonera 

29,400 

5,880 

1,470 

Querataro 

29,400 

5,880 

1,470 

N uev  0-Leon 

17,600 

3,520 

880 

Tamauiipas 

14.100 

2,820 

705 

Coahuiia 

9,400 

1,880 

470 

Aquascalientes 

11,700 

2 340 

585 

To  fiasco 

11,800 

2,360 

590 

Chiapas 

7,000 

1,400 

350 

2,500,000 

500,000 

125,000 

The  New  Origans  J dee  of  the  9th  inst,  says  that  ttie 
sum  ot  ipz70,UuU  Drought  by  the  United  Stales  brig  of 
war  Dolphin,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed, 
a part  ot  the  principal  of  the  indemnity  awarded  to 
American  citizens  by  the  mixed  commission  which 
sat  at  Washington  in  1840  and  1S41.  It  is  the  inte- 
rest on  the  whole  amount  paid  up  to  the  1st  of  April. 
On  the  31st  July,  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  award, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum, 
falls  due,  and  the  same  amount  will  be  paid  every 
three  months  until  the  debt  be  liquidated— the  period 
of  five  years  being  stipulated  for  its  entire  payment. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  indemnity  is  §2,016,000. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  treasury  certificates 
on  the  indemnity  bonds  are  fully  worth  the  amount 
on  theip  face. 

Mr.  Southall  goes  immediately  to  Washington,  and 
after  a brief  stay  in  the  capital,  will  again  embark 
for  Mexico,  whence  he  is  expected  to  return  in  August 
with  the  second  instalment. 

Mexican  Politics.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  old  division  of  parties  in  Mexico-.- those  of  cen- 
tralists and  federalists — still  continues.  Though 
crushed  for  a time  by  the  abilities  and  the  populari- 
ty of  Santa  Anna,  the  latter  faction  still  musters  a 
formidable,  though  secret  strength;  and  the  double 
external  contest  which  the  government  is  now  wag- 
ing, and  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  these  have 
plunged  it,  have  probably  enough  animated  this 
party  to  a revolutionary  etlortat  a moment  certainly 
not  the  most  opportune  as  to  mere  patriotism;  but 
which  finds  its  apology  in  the  impending  establish- 


ment of  a more  powerful  because  more  regularly  and 
permanently  organized  centralism,  which  Santa 
Anna  is  preparing  under  the  constitution  lately  drawn 
up  and  now  undergoing  a discussion  obviously  meant 
to  end  in  its  adoption.  The  federalists  no  doubt  feel 
that  now,  when  the  minds  of  many  are  revolted  by 
the  large  powers  bestowed  upon  the  president  under 
the  intended  government,  now  is  the  moment  for 
them  to  try  their  strength  in  a struggle  which  will 
become  hopeless  if  they  allow  the  new  constitution 
to  go  into  action.  Meantime,  the  discontents  conse- 
quent upon  the  late  arbitrary  but  unavoidable  mea- 
sure of  the  Forced  Loan  probably  emboldened  them 
to  actual  conspiracy  and  plans  of  outbreaks;  and  of 
the  detection  of  one  of  these  conspiracies  an  account 
is  given  in  the  government  paper  (el  Diario  del  Go- 
bierno)  of  the  the  2d  May. 

“A  plan  has  been  discovered  of  which  the  object 
is  to  revolutionize  the  south  of  this  department,  and 
light  the  torch  of  discord  throughout  those  of  Jalisco 
and  Michoacan.  Our  country,  then,  is  threatened, 
by  some  of  its  spurious  children,  with  a civil  war  the 
most  atrocious,  that  would  scatter  yet  again  the  ele- 
ments of  peace  and  order  which  we  were  so  solici- 
tously collecting  for  the  nation.  The  government 
relies  on  the  vigor  and  the  resolution  of  the  noble 
Mexican  army,  the  eternal  object  of  the  wrath  and 
persecution  of  the  fictitious  Liberals — those  Liberals 
who  assassinated  our  brave  soldiers  in  Yucatan,  who 
sided  with  the  French  in  their  unjust  war,  and  who 
have  figured  more  than  once  in  the  ill-omened  array 
of  the  Texians.  On  the  heels  of  crime  shall  tread 
punishment,  since  gentleness  and  forbearance  have 
been  in  vain.  Let  those  causing  the  ills  which  the 
country  is  about  to  suffer  blame  themselves;  but  the 
nation  will  know  how  to  lift  itself  above  its  disasters, 
and  to  chastise  exemplarily  those  who  have  merited 
punishment. 

“Don  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza  was  committed  to 
prison,  on  the  night  of  the  30th  ultimo,  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  his  having  furnished  to  general  Don  Juan 
Alvarez  the  plan  of  a revolution,  with  the  offer  of 
means  to  put  it  in  execution.  lie  has  been  brought 
before  a competent  tribunal,  and  the  matter  will  be 
proceeded  in  according  to  law.” 

Such  are  the  lacts  w'hich  the  government  itself 
discloses.  We  further  collect,  from  the  Mexican 
journals,  that,  on  the  2d  May,  Don  Mariano  Otero, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Siglo,  (an  opposition  paper 
which  have  frequently  cited,)  was  seized  as  a con- 
spirator; and  that  further  arrests  were  rumored 
through  the  capital  as  impending.  On  the  4th,  Cols. 
Anastasio  Torreno,  Andros  Terres,  and  Jose  Maria 
Salazar  were  brought  to  Mexico  under  arrest,  but 
liberated  on  the  5th,  after  trial,  as  innocent.  It  was 
further  believed,  on  the  6th,  thatthe  government  had 
decided  on  the  seizure  of  Don  Eleuterio  Mendez, 
Don  Juan  Gonzales  Uruena,  Don  Juan  Cano,  Don 
Antonio  Seiri,  Don  Francisco  Modesto  Olaguibel,  and 
Don  Sebastian  Peon. 

A circular  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
under  date  of  April  18,  addressed  to  all  the  ministers, 
contains  in  substance  the  following  passages: 

■His  excellency  the  president  of  Ihe  Mexican  re- 
public having  learned  that  several  French  families 
have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Texas  with  a view  of 
residing  there,  and  that  a concession  has  been  made 
to  these  adventurers  by  an  English  company,  which 
has  contracted  to  introduce  into  that  country  five 
thousand  families  of  different  nations,  has  charged 

me  to  apprize  the  representative  of that  the 

Mexican  government,  determined  to  sustain  its  just 
rights  to  that  territory,  and  in  conformity  with  de- 
clarations previously  made  to  the  agents  of  foreign 
cabinets,  protests  again,  and  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  in  regard  to  persons  or  to  the  interests  of 
individuals  who  are  or  who  may  be  found  in  the  said 
department  of  Texas,  whatever  their  origin  may  be 
or  the  pretext  of  their  immigration,  it  will  not  re- 
cognise any  right  or  any  claim  which  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  it  in  any  case  they  should  be  made  prison- 
ers by  the  national  troops;  Put  on  the  contrary  will 
consider  as  invaders  and  enemies  of  the  republic  all 
who  may  be  found  in  Texas,  and  will  indict  upon 
them  all  the  penalties  designated  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  in  conformity  to  the  rights  acknowledged 
among  nations.” 

This  circular  also  announces  that  the  Mexican 
government  will  not  recognise  in  foreign  consuls 
who  may  be  found  in  Texas  at  the  period  of  the  en- 
try of  the  Mexican  troops,  any  other  privileges  than 
those  belonging  to  neutral  persons,  and  even  then  on 
the  express  condition  that  they  have  rigorously  ad- 
hered to  this  neutrality,  and  have  not  opposed  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  the  full  rights  of  Mexico  to  said  ter- 
ritory. 

The  coercive  measures  by  which  the  money  to 
pay  the  first  instalment  due  the  United  States  was 
raised  by  Santa  Anna  have  given  much  dissatisfac- 
tion to  a part  of  the  people.  The  persons  who  were 


forced  to  make  the  loan  were  arranged  in  classes; 
the  first  was  mulcted  in  three  thousand  dollars  each, 
and  was  not  numerous;  the  second  in  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  and  still  but  few,  the  third  in  two 
thousand,  and  their  number  swelling,  and  so  down 
to  the  thirteenth  class,  who  were  made  to  pay  but 
twenty-five  dollars  a head.  The  names  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  each  class  were  promulgated  in  the  pa- 
pers. The  complainants  against  the  arbitrary  tax 
allege  that  the  government  placed  its  friends  in  low- 
er classes  and  its  enemies  in  higher  ones  than  they 
were  entitled  to. 

About  the  end  of  April  several  distinguished  cha- 
racters were  arrested  in  Mexico  on  the  pretence  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a conspiracy  to  revolutionize 
the  government.  Their  names  are  Gomez  Pedrozas, 
Otero,  Lctfragua,  Rivas,  and  Palacios.  On  the  2d  of 
May  the  government  paper  attempted  to  justify  these 
arrests  by  saying  that  the  opposition  lately  shown  to 
the  government  had  gone  beyond  all  constitutional 
limits;  that  the  discontented  had  organized  secret 
societies  in  every  part  of  Mexico;  and  that  but  for 
these  arrests  an  insurrection  would  have  immediately 
taken  place.  The  plan  was  to  revolutionize  the  sou- 
thern portion  of  the  department  of  Mexico,  and  those 
of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan.  The  opposition  papers 
in  Mexico  persisted  in  declaring  no  conspiracy  had 
existed,  but  the  arrests  had  been  prompted  by  the 
jealousy  of  Santa  Anna. 

LATER.  The  government  has  issued  orders  to 
the  commandants  general  of  the  different  departments 
in  the  south  to  exercise  their  utmost  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent disorders  and  the  greatest  severity  in  punishing. 

Mexico,  May  15.  On  leaving  Puebla  the  stage 
was  robbed,  in  which  were  passengers  General  Ma- 
nuel Noriega  and  two  other  officers,  who  were  com- 
missioned by  the  general-in-chief  of  Ihe  division  of 
operations  against  Yucatan  to  present  to  the  supreme 
government  the  propositions  of  the  disaffected  of  that 
department,  with  a view  to  their  restoration  to  the 
national  union;  which  important  documents,  and  all  the 
correspondence,  were  carried  off  by  the  robbers.  This 
must  produce  some  delay  in  the  negotiation,  and  may 
prevent  the  cessation  of  the  calamities  of’war.  We 
trust  the  robbers  are  not  political  ones,  who  influenc- 
ed by  perverse  motives,  have  seized  this  highly  inte- 
resting correspondence  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
the  disasters  which  civil  war  is  producing  in  a depart- 
ment essentially  identified  with  the  destiny  of  the  re- 
public. His  excellency  the  president  has  ordered 
the  commissioners  immediately  to  return  to  Yucatan, 
giving  them  the  requisite  instructions,  that  the  lost 
communications  may  be  replaced. 

The  yellow  fever  was  raging  with  great  violence 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Eight  hundred  cases  were  reported 
to  exist  the  day  before  the  Dolphin  left.  The  sub- 
jects consisted  principally  of  Mexican  soldiers  from 
the  table  lands,  who  were  dying  rapidly. 

There  had  been  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Santa 
Anna,  which  failed.  Several  arrests  had  been  made 
of  persons  suspected,  but  all  had  been  acquitted  but 
two,  and  they  contrived  to  escape. 

'[’he  Mier  prisoners  remained  at  Tacubaya,  and 
were  still  chained  in  couples  and  were  working  in 
the  streets. 

Two  eonductas  had  arrived  at  Tampico,  with  up- 
wards of  $2,000,000,  a portion  of  which  is  destined 
for  New  Orleans. 

At  Ihe  tune  of  the  departure  of  the  Dolphin  from 
VeraCruz  there  were  two  British  ships  of  war  in 
port,  the  frigate  Spartan,  Captain  Elliott,  20  guns, 
and  the  sloop  Scyllu,  Captain  Sharp,  20  guns. 

YUCATAN. 

News  from  Campeachy  to  June  2d,  inform  us  that 
on  the  1st  of  June  propositions  for  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities, and  for  a permanent  peace  between  Mexico 
and  her  revolted  confederate  had  been  offered,  and 
were  under  the  consideration  of  the  government  of 
Yucatan.  It  was  proposed  by  Ampudia,  comman- 
i der  of  the  Mexican  forces,  that  he  should  be  allow- 
ed to  evacuate,  without  molestation,  the  Yucatanese 
territory;  that  the  government  of  Yucatan  should 
appoint  two  commissioners,  and  that  they  should  be 
joined  by  two  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mexico; 
and  that  these  commissioners  should  agree  on  the 
basis  of  an  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  differences  between  the  contending  parties.  It 
was  said  that  this  proposition  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  Santa  Anna.  The  Yucatanese  seemed 
to  be  well  pleased  with  this  arrangement,  and  ready 
to  enter  into  it.  Some  persons  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  offer  of  peace  was  only  a feint  on 
the  part  of  Ampudia;  and  that  his  object  was  to  gain 
time  to  retreat  to  Lerma,  where  it  was  supposed  he 
would  be  able  to  effect  the  debarkation  of  his  troops. 
Their  opinion  was  based  on  the  critical,  position  in 
which  he  found  himself  placed.  Eight  hundred  of 
the  Yucatan  troops  had  arrived  from  Merida,  and 
the  balance — making  a total  of  three  thousand,  were 
on  their  way.  He  would  inevitably  be  surrounded 
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and  hence  his  motives  for  making  the  offer,  which 
he  did  not  intend  to  carry  out  in  good  faith  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it. 

Commodore  Moore  was  ready  for  action:  the  in- 
jury (according  to  the  information  obtained  by  Capt. 
Jefferson)  suffered  by  the  Texian  vessels  in  the  late 
action  witli  the  steamers  was  but  trifling.  He  iiad 
an  excellent  crew,  and  they  were  quite  sanguine  of 
victory.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  given  the  ene- 
my chase  on  the  2d,  but  on  account  of  the  negotia- 
tions pending  he  had  forborne  doing  so. 

The  commander  of  the  Mexican  blockading  squad- 
ron has  had  the  assurance  to  claim  a victory  for  him- 
self in  the  late  naval  engagement.  He  attributes 
the  safety  of  Com.  Moore  to  the  shoal  water  which 
prevented  the  adequate  access  of  his  naval  steamer 
to  complete  it. 

TEXAS. 

Commodore  Moore.  The  following  notice  of  him 
from  the  Alexandria  Gazette  may  prove  interesting: 

Commodore  Edwin  W.  Moore,  of  the  Texan  army 
■whose  name  has  already  been  placed  conspicuously 
before  the  public,  and  who,  we  presume,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  president 
of  Texas,  is  likely  to  be  still  more  prominent,  is  a 
native  of  Alexandria.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
Moore,  Esq.,  deceased,  and  a nephew  of  the  late 
Alexander  Moore,  esq.  He  is  now  a little  upwards 
of  thirty  years  of  age.  When  a youth  he  was  re- 
markable at  school  for  his  quickness,  sagacity,  and 
energy.  After  he  obtained  a midshipman’s  warrant 
in  the  U.  States  navy,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
application  to  his  duties,  his  knowledge  of  seaman- 
ship, his  general  intelligence,  and  all  the  other  re- 
quisites of  a naval  officer.  The  character  he  main- 
tained soon  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  received 
the  commendation  of  all  the  commanders  with  whom 
he  sailed,  and  passed  his  examinations,  always,  we  be- 
lieve, at  the  head  of  his  list.  When  the  government 
of  Texas  determined  to  organize  a navy,  they  resolv- 
ed to  place  at  its  head  some  active,  enterprising 
young  officer,  and  forthwith  began  to  look  around  for 
a man  capable  to  conduct  their  new  enterprise.  Their 
choice  fell  without  hesitation  upon  Mr.  Moore,  and 
he  was  offered  the  command  of  the  Texan  navy. — 
Impelled  by  a natural  and  praiseworthy  ambition,  and 
filled  with  generous  ardor  in  the  cause  of  the  young 
republic,  he  accepted  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  him,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  he  devoted  all 
his  talents  and  energies,  througli  every  misfortune 
and  difficulty  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  his 
wishes— -the  honor  and  triumph  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  the  success  of  that  branch  of  the  public 
service  at  the  head  of  which  he  is  placed. 

The  Galveston  Times  of  the  lfltli  instant  contains 
a complete  history  of  the  difficulties  between  Com. 
Moore,  the  commander  of  the  Texan  squadron,  and 
president  Houston,  from  which  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing facts:  It  appears  that  Commodore  Moore,  whilst 
at  New  Orleans  with  his  fleet,  involved  in  debt  con- 
tracted on  the  faith  of  his  government,  received  or- 
ders to  put  to  sea  and  proceed  to  Galveston;  but  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  obey  these  orders  because 
his  government  had  not  fulfilled  its  promises  to  afford 
him  the  means  required  to  pay  the  debts  incurred  on 
account  of  the  squadron.  Relying  on  the  faith  of 
his  government,  Com.  Moore  pledged  himself  not  to 
leave  New  Orleans  until  he  could  pay  for  provisions 
which  kept  his  officers  and  men  from  starving — and 
clothing,  which  concealed  their  nakedness.  His  offi- 
cers had  also  pledged  themselves  not  to  leave  with 
hint  until  the  debts,  which  the  deplorable  situation  to 
which  they  were  reduced  forced  them  to  incur, should 
be  provided  for. 

Whilst  thus  circumstanced,  the  government  of 
Yucatan  proffered  him  the  pecuniary  aid  he  was  so 
much  is  need  of,  with  the  express  understanding  that 
he  should  repair  at  once  to  the  port  of  Campeachy, 
where  the  Mexican  squadron  had  concentrated  itself. 
Conscious  that  whilst  he  would  be  enabled  to  afford 
relief  to  the  beseiged  Yucatanese,  he  would  also 
promote  the  interests  of  his  own  country,  Commo- 
dore Moore  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  government 
of  Yucatan,  and  the  result  has  already  been  made 
known  to  our  readers.  When  news  readied  Texas 
of  the  proffered  aid  of  Y'ucatan,  commissioners  were 
sent  over  to  watch  the  course  ofevents.  They  consul- 
ted with  the  commodore  and  approved  of  his  course. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  HON.  HUGH  S.  LEGARE. 

“In  the  midst  of  festivities,  while  the  bells  were 
ringing,  the  guns  were  firing,  the  flags  were  waving, 
and  the  people  were  expressing  their  joy  and  grati- 
tude in  the  celebration  of  an  act  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  noblest  deeds  recorded  in  historic  an- 
nals— while  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
distinguished  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 


our  guests — and  every  countenance  seemed  radiant 
with  smiles,  denoting  forgetfulness  of  care,  and  in- 
dulgence in  joy  fill  anticipations — the  angel  of  death 
came  among  us — and  has  given  us  a mournful  and 
impressive  illustration  of  the  sublime  truth,  that  “in 
t he  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.”  Hugh  S.  Le- 
gare,  of  South  Carolina,  the  eminent  scholar,  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  accomplished  statesman,  is  no 
more! 

“Mr.  Legare  died  this  morning,  at  half  past  five 
o’clock,  at.  the  mansion  of  George  Ticknor,  in  Park 
street.  He  had  complained  of  indisposition  soon  af- 
ter his  arrival  in  the  city,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
unable  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  17th 
of  June.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  He  was  at- 
tended by  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add 
every  thing  which  care,  attention,  kindness  and  me- 
dical skill  could  accomplish,  was  done  to  alleviate 
his  sufferings  and  preserve  his  life. 

“Mr.  Legare  held  the  high  office  of  Attorney  Ge- 
neral of  the  United  States;  and  since  Mr.  Webster’s 
retirement  from  the  cabinet,  has  also  exercised  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  stale.  He  has  been  taken 
away  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  the  midst  of  a ca- 
reer already  signally  brilliant,  and  promising  to  be 
in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  himself,  and  ser- 
viceable to  his  country  and  mankind.  His  death  will 
be  universally  regarded  as  a national  calamity,  and 
must  be  everywhere  regretted — for  he  enjoyed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his 
fellow  citizens,  without  regard  to  section  or  party, 
in  every  portion  of  the  Union.” 

[Boston  Mercantile  Journal  of  Jane  20. 

The  following  proceedings  were  had  in  Boston  on 
the  next  morning: 

Municipal  court.  Immediately  on  the  opening  of 
the  court,  Mr.  Parker,  the  commonwealth’s  attorney, 
announced  in  the  following  appropriate  manner,  the 
sudden  death  of  Mr.  Legare,  the  attorney  general  of 
the  United  States,  and  acting  secretary  of  state: — 

May  it  please  your  honor: — I cannot  forbear  from 
communicating  to  the  court  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence, that  the  hon.  Hugh  S.  Legare,  the  Attorney 
General  of  these  United  States,  died  at  an  early 
hour  this  morning,  at  his  lodgings  at  a friend’s  house 
in  this  city.  Distinguished  for  his  talents,  his  elo- 
quence, his  learning,  his  high  sense  of  honor  and  all 
the  amiable  traits  of  the  human  character,  his  de- 
cease at  the  present  time  cannot  but  be  deemed  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a very  great  and 
public  calamity;  and,  out  of  respect  to  his  memory, 
I move  your  honor,  that  the  business  of  the  court  be 
suspended  for  the  more  solemn  contemplation  of 
this  mournful 'event,  and  that  this  court  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  hon.  Pliny  Merrick,  presiding  judge  of  said 
court,  in  acceding  to  the  motion  for  immediate  ad- 
journment, briefly  alluded  to  the  exalted  character 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  the  elevated  station  which 
he  had  so  ably  filled,  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. The  court  then  adjourned. 

THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CABINET.  The  pre- 
sident and  his  suite  after  having  been  received  with 
due  form,  and  respect  at  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  N.  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Providence,  ar- 
rived at  Roxbury  at  about  10  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  June,  and  proceeded,  under  escort  of  the 
Norfolk  Guards,  to  the  Roxbury  line,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council- 
men,  of  Boston,  arid  a cavalcade  of  citizens,  and 
conducted — under  escort  of  the  National  Lancers, 
and  a regiment  of  light  infantry,  (comprising  all  the 
Boston  companies)  under  command  of  Col.  Bigelow, 
through  the  principal  street  of  the  city  to,  the  Tre- 
mont  house. 

The  president  was  addressed  by  the  mayor,  to 
which  he  briefly  replied.  As  the.  procession  passed 
over  Charlestown  Neck,  a grqpd  salute  was  fired. 
On  the  arrival  at  the  line,  it  commenced  raining, 
and  continued  steadily  all  the  morning.  The  pro- 
cession passed  over  the  common,  between  lines  of 
the  children  of  the  public  schools,  who  had  been  as- 
sembled in  great  numbers,  qnd  who  stood  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours  in  the  rain,  to  welcome  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

The  houses  qnd  stores  in  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  passed,  were  filled  with  spectators 
desirous  to  witness  the  procession;  and  many  of  the 
buildings  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags  and  stream- 
ers in  honor  of  the  president  and  the  distinguished 
men  who  accompanied  him,  holding  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  government. 

The  pext  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  17th,  was  de- 
yoted  to  the  honors  of  those  who  arc  commemorated  by 
tiie  monument  of  Bunker  Hill.  After  the  return  of 
the  procession  from  the  field  of  the  battle,  he  was 
present  at  the  dinner  at  Faneuil  Hall.  On  the  19th 
he  visited  Lowell,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  left 


on  his  return  for  Washington  city  where  he  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  accompanied  by  hon.  J. 
Spencer,  hon.  A.  P.  Upshur,  John  Tyler,  Jr.,  &c. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  accompanied  the  president  on  his 
return  as  far  as  Philadelphia. 

THE  CHEROKEES.  The  judicial  sovereignty 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Arkansas,  in  the  case  of  Moses,  a negro,  indicted  in 
that  state  for  the  murder  of  a Cherokee.  He  was 
tried  for  the  murder  in  Arkansas,  and  found  guilty; 
but  it  was  proved  that  he  was  the  slave  of  a Cherokee 
Indian,  and  residing  when  the  murder  was  committ- 
ed, with  his  master  in  the  Indian  country. 

Tiie  act  of  congress  to  regulate  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  tribes  declares — 

“That  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  committed 
within  any  place,"  within  the  sole  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  force  in  the 
Indian  country:  Provided , That  the  same  shall  not 
extend  to  crimes  committed  by  one  Indian  against  the 
person  or  property  of  another  Indian.” 

The  question  was  held  to  be  whether  this  proviso, 
respecting  crimes  committed  by  one  Indian,  was  ope- 
rative on  the  slave  of  an  Indian,  and  this  question  the 
Circuit  court  decided  in  the  affirmative;  that  the  slave 
was  part  of  an  Indian  tribe,  and  amenable  to  Indian 
laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  lav/s  of  the  United  States. 
Moses  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  discharged. 

[Nat.  Int. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Banks.  From  the  report  of  I he  bank  commission- 
ers of  Connecticut,  we  learn  that  there  are  31  banks 
in  that  state  with  a capital  of  §8,580,000.  Circula- 
tion §2,379,000,  specie  §138,752.  Bills  discounted 
39,798,000. 

MARYLAND. 

Law  relative  to  married  women.  Most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  not  aware  of  the  enactment  of 
our  late  legislature,  whereby  the  property  of  the  wife 
is  exempt  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  husband. 
The  passage  of  this  law  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
high  and  chivalric  sense  of  justice  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  It  restores  to  the  other  sex  the 
right  of  which  they  have  been  long  deprived,  and 
will  unquestionably  alleviate  much  of  that  direful 
misery  (the  toleration  of  which  has  been  a disgrace 
to  humanity)  resulting  from  our  laws  of  personal 
property.  The  worthy  and  unsuspecting  female  of- 
ten falls  a victim  to  the  wiles  of  a designing  villain, 
who  seeks  to  repair  a squandered  fortune  and  regain 
his  former  station  in  society  by  marrying  a wealthy 
wife.  With  the  stealth  and  insidiousness  of  the  ser- 
pent, his  skilful  dissembling  and  artful  hypocrisy  se- 
cure for  him  a place  in  the  affections  of  his  victim. 
He  is  but  too  successful  in  the  consummation  of  his 
hellish  scheming,  and  it  is  reserved  for  the  neglect 
and  sometimes  even  the  cruelty  of  her  husband  to 
discover  to  the  wife  the  terrible  secret  that  it  was 
the  glitter  of  her  gold,  and  not  the  excellence  of  her 
character,  that  was  so  fascinating  in  hiseyes.  Reck- 
less speculation  or  continual  dissipation  soon' involves 
him  in  debt,  brings  him  a tattered  beggar  to  the  door 
of  ruin,  and  drives  his  confiding  wife  and  unoffending 
children  upon  the  charity  of  a cold  unfeeling  world. 
Was  it  just  that  her  property  should  bo  sacrificed  to 
satisfy  the  cupidity  of  creditors,  some  of  whom  were 
most  probably  auxiliary  to,  if  not  the  immediate  eause 
of  his  downfall?  Never.  It  was  never  intended  that 
the  innocent  should  expiate  the  offences  of  the  guilty 
—that  weak,  helpless  woman  should  be  brought  to 
degradation  and  want  because  of  her  miscreant  hus- 
band. Society,  or  rather  tiie  female  portion  of  it, 
has  long  suffered  from  some  such  antidote  to  villany 
as  this.lqw  muqti inevitably  prove. 

[Somerset  (Md.)  Herald. 

Marylapd'goes  on  humanizing  and  improving  her 
civil  as  well  as  her  criminal  code  of  laws,  whilst  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  neglected  ward  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  continues,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  laws,  however  defective  or 
anomalous,  which  existed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  portion  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  each  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  ten  miles 
square  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  It  isdifficult 
to  think  with  any  sort  of  patience  upon  the  absolute 
subjection,  though  it  has  been-most  patiently  borne, 
of  so  large  and  respectable  a population  asisconlain- 
ed  in  this  District,  for  half  a century  of  time,  not  to 
the  wisdom  or  deliberation  of  congress,  but  too  often, 
as  late  experience  shows,  (in  the  case  of  the  district 
banks  particularly,) to  its  caprice,  and  its  unwilling- 
ness or  inability  to  deliberate  on  the  interests  and 
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welfare  of  this  people.  In  the  general  reform  in  our 
civil  code,  so  long  talked  about,  and  so  little  likely  to 
be  soon  realized,  we  doubt  whetherany  one  provision 
could  be  incorporated  that  would  be  more  generally 
aceptable  to  the  people  of  this  District  than  that 
which  the  legislature  of  Maryland  has  introduced 
into  its  system  as  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
sistent with  reason  and  right  than  such  a provision  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be;  though,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
our  friend  in  Somerset,  we  can  very  well  conceive 
of  a man  who  is  poor  marrying  a female  who  is  rich 
without  any  furtive  design,  or  any  purpose  that  he 
need  to  be  ashamed  of.  [Nat.  Ini . 

LOUISIANA. 

Orange  Island.  Those  who  imagine  that  there 
are  in  Attakapas  no  towering  mountains,  romantic 
valleys,  sylvan  glens,  enchanting  groves,  or  crystal 
lakes,  are  greatly  mistaken,  as  they  will  be  convinc- 
ed on  visiting  our  coast  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  Orange  island,  or  “Miller’s  island,”  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  all  these  beauties  of  landscape 
are  combined.  We  have  never  seen  a more  enchant- 
ing spot  or  one  to  which  we  would  sooner  wish  to 
retire  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world. 

There  is  not  perhaps  on  the  earth,  a spot  for  which 
nature  has  done  more  towards  pleasing  the  fancy  or 
gratifying  the  wants  of  man  than  she  has  for  Orange 
island.  It  is  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  John  F-  Mil- 
ler, and  a portion  of  it  is  cultivated  as  a cotton  plan- 
tation. It  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin, 
about  nine  miles  of  New  Iberia,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  Lake  Peigneur,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Petite 
Anse,  and  contains  four  thousand  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  woodland.  On  the 
north  side  it  bluffs  up  towards  the  lake  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  hill 
there  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  forest  trees 
we  have  ever  seen.  Here  Mr.  Miller  has  erected 
his  dwelling  house,  from  which  he  can  take  a view 
of  his  entire  estate.  In  front  there  is  a lawn,  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  hill  are  beautiful  orange  and  magno- 
lia groves.  Lake  Peigneur  is  three  and  a half  miles 
long  and  one-half  mile  wide;  it  has  a depth  of  forty 
feet  and  a sandy  bottom.  In  it  may  be  found  almost 
every  description  of  fresh  water,  and  along  its  borders 
every  variety  of  wild  fowl.  When  Mr.  Miller  pur- 
chased this  island  in  1832,  there  were  on  it  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  orange  trees,  which  are  now  about 
thirty  years  old;  Mr.  M.  has  since  planted  out  about 
nine  hundred  trees,  most  of  which  are  bearing,  and 
yield  a revenue  of  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  Those  trees  have  withstood  the  severest 
frost  while  trees  in  all  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  been  killed.  Last  year  Mr.  Miller  sold  in  New 
Orleans,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  about  three  thou- 
sand fiye  hundred  dollars  worth  of  oranges.  The  soil 
is  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  there  is  not  a 
healthier  spot  in  the  country.  Attached  to  this  estate 
there  is  an  immense  extent  of  the  finest  pasture  land. 
The  fence  enclosing  it,  on  the  one  side,  is  seven  miles 
and  a half  long.  [Franklin  ( Attakapas ) Banner. 

. INDIANA. 

Election.  The  electioneering  campaign  is  vigo- 
rously prosecuted  in  Indiana.  The  election  will  not 
go  by  default.  The  following  list  comprises  the  no- 
minees for  congress  in  the  different  districts: 

District.  Whigs.  Locofocos. 

1.  John  W.  Payne,  Robert  D.  Owen, 

2.  Joseph  L-  White,  Thomas  J.  Henley, 

3.  John  B.  Matson,  Thomas  Smith, 

4.  Caleb  B,  Smith,  No  nomination, 

5.  David  Wallace,  William  J.  Brown, 

6.  George  G.  Dunn,  John  W.  Davis, 

7.  E.  W.  McGaughey,  Joseph  A.  Wright, 

8.  Daniel  Mace,  John  Pettit, 

9.  Samuel  C.  Sample,  E.  M.  Chamberlain, 

10.  David  Kilgore,  Andrew  Kennedy. 

OREGON. 

The  western  frontier.  A correspondent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republican  writing  from  Independence,  Mo. 
under  date  of  the  5th  June  says: 

By  express  we  received  advices  last  week  from  the 
Mexican  governor  and  his  troops.  They  were  com- 
ing in  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  river  to  escort  a small 
company  of  traders  bound  hitherwards,  and  to  ac- 
company those  on  their  return  from  this  place  to 
Santa  Fe.  The  governor  has  with  hup  about  five 
hundred  soldiers,  and  of  course  a goodly  number  of 
supernumeraries.  He  intends  that,  if  our  soldiers 
desire  to  cross  the  line  and  proceed  further  on  their 
route  to  Santa  Fe,  he  will  by  no  means  object, 

A short  time  since  the  Oregon  company  left  our 
neighborhood.  They  have  with  them  a large  amount 
of  stock,  about  two  hundred  waggons  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  and  in  all  probability  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  souls.  They  seem  to  be  in  high  spirits, 
and  go  out  with  joyous  expectations.  The  aged  and 


young — the  hardy,  virtuous  pioneer — the  timid  and 
the  wealthy,  have  each  braced  themselves  up  for  the 
trip  in  anticipation  of  the  glorious  harvest  that  awaits 
them  at  their  new  home  in  the  west. 

The  exploring  expedition,  Captain  Stewart’s  com- 
pany, and  one  or  two  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  buffalo  calves,  have  all  left  our  country  with- 
in a week  or  two  past. 

Convention.  The  Oregon  general  committee  of 
Ohio  addressed  an  invitation  to  Col.  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  requesting  his  attendance  at  the  Oregon  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the  3d,  4th,  and 
5th  days  of  July  next.  He  has  acepted  the  invitation 
in  the  following  reply: 

White  Sulphur,  Ky.,  May  31,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I am  honored  by  your  circular,  by 
which  I am  informed  that  a convention  will  be  held 
at  Cincinnati  on  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  of  July  to  urge 
upon  congress  the  immediate  occupation  of  Oregon 
by  the  arms  and  the  laws  of  the  republic.  I will 
meet  you  there. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, as  defined  by  Dr.  Linn  and  others,  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  is  valid,  and  should  not  be  dis- 
puted by  any  foreign  power.  As  thusdefined,  Oregon 
is  invaluable,  as  part  of  our  confederacy,  in  an  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  and,  above  all,  in  its  politcal  aspect.  If  our 
just  rights  and  claims  to  our  own  domicil  must  be 
disputed  by  foreign  nations,  the  sooner  the  difficulty 
is  settled  the  better — “peaceably,  if  we  can — forcibly 
if  we  must.”  We  do  not  cross  the  ocean  and  disturb, 
with  our  claims,  and  jeopardize  the  firesides  of  the 
people  of  other  nations.  We  have  been  perplexed 
by  such  claims  ever  since  we  were  free  and  indepen- 
dent. As  soon  as  we  settle  one  difficulty,  another 
springs  up  of  the  same  character,  and  our  liberality, 
magnanimity,  and  forbearance,  are  construed  and 
tortured  into  a confirmation  of  unjust  pretensions  by 
the  adverse  party.  Our  confederacy  is  the  only  spot 
upon  earth  where  man  enjoys  the  right  of  self  go- 
vernment— the  only  asylum  of  liberty  for  those  who 
are  oppressed  and  down  trodden  in  other  portions  of 
the  globe. 

We  owe  a solemn  duty  to  ourselves,  to  generations 
yet  unborn,  and  to  God  who  has  smiled  upon  us,  and 
has  always  given  us  victory,  to  occupy  every  foot  of 
this  continent  to  which  we,  as  a people,  have  a just 
claim.  Every  day  that  we  postpone  the  assertion, 
vindication,  and  exercise  of  our  right  to  the  invalua- 
ble territory  of  Oregon,  we  increase  the  difficulty  of 
an  amicable  adjustment.  So  far  as  our  claim  is  just 
to  Oregon,  I am  for  a quick  step.  I am  for  working 
by  the  job.  I am,  therefore,  willing  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  seem  most  conducive  to  its  imme- 
diate occupation,  whether  the  government  acts  or  not, 
having  due  regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution.  Our 
outlet  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  occupation  of  the  Oregon,  is 
only  second  in  importance  to  our  outlet  to  the  Atlan- 
tic by  the  Mississippi.  His  arm  is  strong  whose  cause 
is  just.  In  this  enlightened  age,  I hope  nothing  will 
be  required  but  reason  and  the  manifestations  of  jus- 
tice. I would  not  recommend  or  join  in  a rash  mea- 
sure; but  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  rights,  persever- 
ance and  firmness  are  necessary.  With  great  respect, 
your  fellow  citizen,  RH.  M.  JOHNSON. 
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INVENTIONS.  Improvements  in  the  micro- 
scope. An  individual  in  South  Leicester,  Mass,  has 
communicated  to  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  Spy, 
some  astonishing  improvements  as  having  been  made 
by  him  in  the  solar  microscope.  His  improvements 
consist  in  representing  on  the  screen  the  entire  ob- 
ject with  equal  power,  and  in  all  the  brilliancy  of 
nature’s  coloring.  Pie  thus  describes  the  operation 
of  his  instrument: 

South  Leicester,  June  11,  1843. 

Mr.  Editor;  There  have  always  been  two  serious 
difficulties  attending  the  effort  to  obtain  a plain  and 
perfect  representation  of  a microscope-object  on  the' 
screen.  All  objects  whose  surfaces  do  not  present 
planes  will  be  thrown  on  the  screen  with  irregular 
power  and  effect;  for  instance,  the  legs  of  a fly,  be- 
ing in  advance  of  the  body,  will  enter  the  focus  of 
the  lens,  and  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  screen,  while 
the  body  will  appear  dim  and  indefinite — when  the 
body  is  brought  into  the  focus  the  legs  disappear, 
thus  destroying  any  thing  like  a fair  representation. 
After  a series  of  experiments  this  difficulty  has  been 
overcome,  and  the  instrument  we  have  just  com- 
pleted exhibits  the  entire  object  with  equal  power. 

The  second  difficulty  alluded  to  is  experienced  in 
the  examination  of  opaque  objects.  As  that  side  of 
the  object  next  the  screen  is  opposite  to  that  which 
receives  the  rays  of  light,  it  is  of  course  dark,  and 
it  follows  that  none  of  the  minutim  on  that  part  of 
the  object  can  be  thrown  on  the  screen,  consequent 


ly  the  observer  sees  only  a magnified  shadow.  When 
using  the  solar  rays,  a reflecting  microscope  will 
give  a faint  delineation  of  the  minutise  of  the  sur- 
face; and  Welden,  with  his  celebrated  hydro  oxygen 
instrument,  partially  succeeded  in  examining  opaque 
objects  whose  surfaces  possessed  a reflecting  quality, 
yet  there  was  a dimness  attending  the  experiments 
which  prevented  the  inspection  of  minute  objects. 
While  this  difficulty  remained,  the  most  beauteous  of 
nature’s  works  could  only  be  examined  through  the 
fatiguing  eye  instrument.  In  vain  the  dragon  fly 
flitted  by,  dazzling  the  eye  with  its  golden  vestments, 
or  the  gorgeous  panepa  so  glittered  in  the  sunbeam, 
that  the  research  of  30,000,000  power  could  yield  but 
an  enormous  shadow. 

It  is  the  success  we  have  met  with  in  our  attempts 
to  exhibit  objects  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  nature’s  co- 
loring that  elates  us  most:  although  the  attainment 
of  our  aims  has  cost  months  of  labor  and  hard  think- 
ing, yet  the  single  display  of  a papilio  machaon, 
whose  wings  measure  nine  feet  on  the  screen,  amply 
repaid  us. 

“I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  a metaphor- 
phose  which  I was  happy  enough  to  witness  through 
the  agency  of  our  instrument.  I had  placed  the 
larvae  of  a May  fly  under  the  action  of  3,000,000 
powers,  which  gave  a representation  on  the  screen 
12  feet  long.  While  watching  the  movements  of  its 
breathing  apparatus,  I perceived  the  head  to  be  leav- 
ing the  body,  or  rather  drawing  another  body  with  it 
from  within  the  one  I was  examining.  In  a few  se- 
conds four  legs  were  thrown  out  (as  one  would  th^ow 
out  the  frame  of  an  umbrella)  and  floated  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water — the  insect  now  measured  20  feet, 
and  a more  singular  nondescript  cannot  be  examin- 
ed than  was  presented  in  this  half  aerial,  half  aqua- 
tic piece  of  existence. 

Extending  from  a few  feet  back  of  the  head  to  the 
extremity  of  the  body,  as  far  as  it  had  drawn  out, 
appeared  on  either  side  what  seemed  an  ill-furled 
sail,  which  by  an  effort  of  the  insect  was  immediate- 
ly flung  to  the  breeze — and  lo!  a stupendous  pair  of 
wings  was  added  to  the  scene.  The  old  envelope 
floated  away,  and  before  me  fluttered  a thing  of  air! 
The  entire  time,  from  its  larvae  state  swimming  in 
my  receiver  till  it  floated  away  on  wings,  did  not 
exceed  three  minutes.  I never,  in  the  wildest  flight 
of  imagination,  conjured  up  a sight  so  amazing  as 
this. 

“There  are  other  peculiarities  about  our  instru- 
ment which  I am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  at  present. 
I will  state,  however,  that  in  the  arrangement  and 
combination  of  lenses  and  specula,  we  have,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  worked  directly  opposite  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  that  have  been  supposed  to  govern  op- 
tics. HENRY  M.  PAINE.” 

The  inventive  genius  of  our  countrymen  never 
rests,  but  is  incessantly  employed  in  the  development 
of  some  new  application  of  principles  by  which  la- 
bor and  time  may  be  saved  and  money  made.  We 
find  in  the  New  York  Tribune  some  notice  of  a ro- 
tary knitting  loom,  invented  after  much  labor  and 
study,  by  Mr.  Erasmus  French,  of  Springfield, 
Conn.,  which  knits  stockings  and  hosiery  of  all  kinds 
of  perfect  shape  without  seam  or  blemish,  with  a 
rapidity  and  cheapness  hitherto  unparalleled.  Each 
machine,  it  is  said,  will  knit  one  sock  per  hour,  while 
one  girl  can  easily  tend  tyn  machines,  and  five  hun- 
dred machines  may  be  driven  by  one  horse  power. — 
The  Rev.  John  Fierpont  declares  it  the  greatest  me- 
chanical invention  of  the  age.  Unlike  the  clumsy 
and  cumbrous  stocking  machines  of  former  days,  it 
weighs  but  three  pounds,  and  may  be  placed  on  the 
centre  table  of  any  lady’s  drawing  room.  It  will 
knit  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  or  any  fabric,  from  the 
finest  to  the  coarsest.  A disinterested  friend  of  the 
Tribune  writes  from  Boston,  “I  have  been  looking  at 
this  machine  with  astonishment  for  two  or  three 
days.  I had  heard  of  it  before,  but  it  takes  seeing  to 
make  believing  in  these  days.”  [American. 

Correspondence  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 

REMARKABLE  ANTIQUITIES.  Natchez, 
May  17,  1843.  Since  I wrote  to  you  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  curious  remains 
which  have  been  disinterred  in  this  neighborhood. 
With  that  view  I accepted  an  invitation  a few  days 
ago  to  visit  Washington  College,  where  they  are  col- 
lected and  preserved.  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  this  city, 
and  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Washington,  deserve  great  cre- 
dit for  the  antiquarian  zeal  with  which  they  are  pur- 
suing the  history  of  the  perished  race  which  once 
inhabited  this  region.  Their  labors  have  been  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  some  wonderful  remains, 
which  tell  the  story  of  a race  possessing  many  arts, 
and  much  more  improved  than  any  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted. 

There  are  in  the  collection,  goblets  of  classical 
form,  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  known 
to  our  Indians.  Several  curious  weapons  of  war, 
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drinking  cups,  and  tools,  the  use  of  which  does  not 
appear,  are  in  the  collection.  Some  of  the  latter 
were  found  in  ploughed  fields,  but  the  remains  gene- 
rally were  found  by  repeated  searches  among  the 
ancient  mounds  or  burial  places  of  the  authors. 

Dr.  Dickinson  has  also  found  the  bones  of  some 
large  animal,  now  unknown,  in  his  searches  in  the 
mammoth  ravine,  so  called  from  the  number  of  bones 
which  have  been  found  there.  This  skeleton  was 
found  in  a pit  of  blue  marl,  from  thirty  to  forty  feet 
deep,  containing  sea  shells,  petrified  wood,  and  vari- 
ous fossil  remains.  The  bones  were  loose,  but,  after 
search,  he  found  nearly  the  entire  skeleton. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  creature,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  one  of  the  ribs,  of  which  there 
are  sixteen,  is  two  feet  long,  and  nearly  two  inches 
wide.  The  fore  leg  is  five  feet  long,  and  terminates 
in  a foot  with  three  or  four  claws.  The  toes,  which 
including  the  claw,  are  thirteen  inches  in  length, 
have  each  four  joints,  from  that  which  connects 
them  with  the  leg.  It  is  evident,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  skull,  which  measures  eighteen  by 
eleven  inches,  that  those  were  originally  tusks  and  a 
proboscis. 

Altogether,  it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the 
remains  that  have  been  exhumed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  Dr.  D.  will,  I presume,  publish  a full 
scientific  description  in  some  appropriate  journal  for 
the  benefit  of  naturalists  and  the  antiquary. 

J.  R.  B. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER.  It  is  a question  frequent- 
ly asked  and  never  satisfactorily  answered,  “what 
goes  with  the  water?”  It  is  known  that  the  differ- 
ence between  high  and  low  water  mark  as  high  up 
as  the  mouth  of  White  River,  is  about  36  feet,  and 
the  current  at  high  water  mark  runs  near  7 miles  to 
the  hour;  and  opposite  to  New  Orleans,  the  diffe- 
rence between  high  and  low  water  is  only  12  feet, 
and  the  current  little  over  3 miles  to  the  hour,  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  river  being  the  same.  From 
which  we  calculate  that  near  six  times  as  much  wa- 
ter passes  by  the  mouth  of  White  River  as  by  New 
Orleans.  What  goes  with  the  excess?  The  only  so- 
lution I have  heard  offered  is,  that  it  escapes  by  the 
bayous  Plaquemine,  Lafourche,  and  Iberville.  And 
when  we  calculate  the  width,  depth,  and  current  of 
those  bayous,  they  fall  vastly  short  of  affording  a suf- 
ficient escapement.  The  true  explanation  can,  I 
think  be  given.  At  low  water  throughout  that  whole 
extent,  we  see  a sand  structure  exposed  underlying 
the  bank,  or  that  the  alluvial  structure  on  which  our 
plantations  are,  is  a stratum  of  deposite  made  by 
the  river  above  its  low  water  mark,  which,  opposite  to 
the  mouth  of  White  River,  is  30  feet  thick , and  as 
you  descend  the  river  diminishes  in  thickness,  as  the 
difference  between  high  and  low  water  diminishes, 
and  nearly  corresponds  to  it.  And  wherever  the 
bottom  is  exposed  it  shows  throughout  the  whole  ex- 
tent that  the  bottom  is  pure  course  sand,  showing  at 
many  places  the  ocean  shingle. 

Through  the  superimposed  alluvial  structure  mix- 
ed with  fine  sand  the  water  percolates  with  such  fa- 
cility and  rapidity,  that  the  water  in  a well  dug  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  river  bank,  rises  and 
falls  with  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  river,  not  varying 
an  inch;  and  through  the  coarse  sand  and  shingle  of 
the  bottom,  if  passes  as  rapidly  as  through  a com- 
mon sieve.  By  the  accurate  surveys  of  several  en- 
gineers, it  is  ascertained  that  the  fall  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  is  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  distance 
from  Natchez  to  New  Orleans  of  300  miles,  will 
give  1,200  inches  or  100  feet.  The  depth  of  the 
river  is  below  50  feet  at  high  water.  The  river  de- 
bouches into  the  ocean  from  a promontory  itself  has 
made.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  by  measurement 
below  the  bottom  of  the  river  above  New  Orleans, 
and  corresponding  with  the  low  water  mark  below 
New  Orleans.  Therefore,  the  river  is  pouring  through 
its  own  bottom  into  the  ocean.  The  superimposed 
weight  giving  lateral  pressure  to  hurry  the  subter- 
ranean current.  If  the  reader  has  ever  stood  upon 
a Mississippi  sand  bar  in  a hard  rain,  or  seen  water 
poured  from  a bucket  on  the  sand  bar,  he  has  seen 
that  neither  can  be  done  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  any  current  or  accumulation  of  the  surface. 

The  river  is  therefore,  from  the  time  it  comes  be- 
low the  limestone  strata  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky, 
wasting  itself  through  its  own  bottom.  If  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  had  to  pursue  its  course  like  the  Ohio, 
over  a rock  stratum,  walled  in  by  rock  and  imper- 
vious clay  banks,  the  high  water  mark  at  N.  Orleans 
would  reach  100  feet  above  its  present  limit.  But 
running  over  coarse  sand  walled  in  by  a deposite 
made  of  sand,  ancient  diluvial  detritus,  and  vegetable 
mould,  no  more  water  reaches  the  ocean  than  the  ex- 
cess over  the  amount  that  can  permeate  the  surround- 
ing structure,  and  pass  off  in  the  process  of  percola- 
tion or  transpiration,  in  a subterranean  descent  to  the 
ocean.  The  river  without  any  restraint  from  rock 


or  clay  in  the  bottom  or  bank  is  left  free  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  no  other  law  than  the  laws  of  hydrosta- 
tics. The  “washing”  or  wasting  of  the  banks  can- 
not be  prevented,  though  the  “caving”  or  “sliding” 
of  large  portions  at  one  time  may  be  easily  guarded 
against.  There  are  many  proofs  of  the  validity  of 
the  foregoing  theory  derived  from  other  rivers. 

The  Arkansas,  west  of  that  state,  receives  several 
large  tributaries,  and  is  itself  above  their  junction  as 
large  as  the  congregated  rivers  after  their  junction 
within  the  state.  Within  the  state  it  has  no  more 
tributaries  before  reaching  the  Mississippi  river,  a 
distance  of  700  miles,  which  lies  within  the  sand  dis- 
trict. As  a consequence  a rise  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  sometimes  enters  the  stem  of  the  main  river 
without  producing  any  rise  at  the  mouth  unless  the 
supply  is  maintained  for  a considerable  time.  And 
the  far  famed  Niger  river  of  Africa,  whose  mouth 
has  never  been  found,  may  be  lost  and  wasted  in  the 
sand  plains  of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  its  subter- 
ranean flood  may  be  again  collected  on  the  surface 
of  a subterranean  stratum  of  rock  and  projected  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  thus  sustain  the  opinion 
of  Pliny,  that  the  Niger  is  a western  and  main  tribu- 
tary of  the  Nile.  [ Vicksburg  Whig. 

[Note.  The  Vicksburg  Whig  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  discoveries  of  Lander,  and  the  several 
steamboat  essays  made  of  late  years  by  the  enterprize 
of  Englishmen  at  the  niouth  of  and  up  the  Niger.] 

DUTCH  REMONSTRANCE  AGAINST  AME- 
RICAN REPUDIATION.  The  annexed  address, 
which  we  are  enabled  to  give  in  full  by  translation, 
bearing  165  signatures  of  firms  and  individuals,  was 
presented  by  a committee  consisting  of  members  of 
the  first  houses,  to  Mr.  Hughes,  our  charge  d’affaires, 
at  the  Hague,  and  was  responded  to  by  him  with 
feelings  of  interest  and  sympathy. 

[Translation  from  the  Dutch.] 

To  Christopher  Hughes,  Esq., 

Charge  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  of  America  at 
the  Hague. 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned,  bondholders  of  North 
American  loans,  negotiated  of  late  years,  or  secured 
upon  stocks  issued  by  several  states  of  the  union, 
confidently  take  the  liberty  to  invoke  your  kind  inter- 
cession in  our  behalf. 

You  are  well  aware  that  the  engagements  entered 
into  on  issuing  these  loans  have  not  been  fulfilled; 
that  the  payment  of  the  interest  has  been  suspended; 
that  resolutions  passed  by  some  of  the  states  have 
rendered  these  securities  almost  valueless;  that  se- 
vere losses  have  been  sustained;  whilst  every  endea- 
vor to  effect  a remedy  to  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  has  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  ourselves 
justified  in  making  a public  appeal  to  the  known 
sense  of  honor  of  the  American  people,  and  in  bring- 
ing our  complaint  before  the  general  government  of 
a nation,  which,  until  now,  has  always  felt  and  re- 
cognized the  high  importance  of  public  faith  and 
credit. 

The  deep  sense  of  our  grievances  has,  we  are  hap- 
py to  say,  met  with  sympathy  in  the  United  States, 
where  it  has  ever  been  publicly  acknowledged.  The 
doctrine  of  repudiation,  although  embraced  in  some 
quarters,  has  excited  the  just  indignation  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  Men  in  elevated  stations 
have  openly  declared,  that  whatever  the  calamity  of 
the  times  or  the  malpractices  and  dilapidations  of  the 
banks  and  public  officers,  or  whatever  the  disappoint- 
ments attendant  on  too  sanguine  expectations,  nothing 
can  sanction  such  a doctrine.  The  inviolability  of 
engagements,  which  having  no  tribunal  to  enforce 
them,  are  to  be  considered  the  more  sacred  as  being 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  national  honor  and 
public  faith,  has  been  warmly  advocated  in  your 
country  itself. 

We  however  do  not  hesitate  boldly  to  express  our 
opinion,  that  a mere  acknowledgment  of  rights  or  ob- 
ligations, can  never  suffice  to  retrieve  the  shaken 
credit  of  the  state,  nor  to  dispel  our  just  grounds  of 
complaint. 

By  such  acknowledgment  we  may  be  emboldened 
to  press  our  case  calmly,  but  earnestly,  and  leel  our- 
selves justified  in  soliciting  redress,  but  by  their  mere 
acknowledgment  the  American  people  can  never  be 
considered  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  having  wiped 
away  the  stain  which  has  been  suffered  to  attach  to 
its  name. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose,  sir,  that  we,  the  uuder- 
signed  memorialists,  shall  presume  to  point  out  the 
resources  that  might  be  made  available,  or  to  sug- 
gest the  measures  that  might,  perhaps,  be  resorted  to. 

We  simply  allow  ourselves  to  put  this  question, 
whether,  with  such  unbounded  means  at  their  com- 
mand, with  the  great  energy  of  the  people,  and  in  a 
case  of  such  general  and  paramount  interest,  it  can 
really  be  so  wholly  impracticable  to  retrieve  the  na- 
tional credit  from  its  present  state  of  prostration? 


We  are  even  bold  to  ask  whether  the  only  compen- 
sation offered  for  the  injuries  we  have  sustained,  is 
to  consist  in  a mere  acknowledgment  of  our  rights, 
unaccompanied  by  the  slightest  effort  to  meet  our 
claims  or  tranquillize  our  anxieties. 

As  Hollanders,  we  may  be  allowed  to  cast  a re- 
trospective look  upon  the  first  period  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  your  nation,  and  to  call  to  mind  that 
our  countrymen  did  not  remain  idle  spectators  of  the 
struggle,  nor  indifferent  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  the 
states.  Long  before  the  credit  of  the  youthful  state 
was  founded  upon  what  might  be  considered  a solid 
basis,  their  capital  was  made  subservient  to  the  de- 
velopment and  support  of  its  prosperity.  Between 
the  years  1782  and  1794,  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  money  . were  obtained  here,  and  loaned  to  the 
states,  in  addition  to  which,  further  considerable  ad- 
vances, for  the  same  object,  were  made  to  your  coun- 
trymen. Shall  then  the  assistance  formerly  proffer- 
ed be  counted  for  nothing?  and  shall  it  be  said  that 
the  good  faith  observed  in  the  fulfilment  of  former 
engagements,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  loans  in 
after  times  were  so  readily  granted,  was  a mere  de- 
lusion? and  finally,  can  the  American  nation  have 
forgotten  the  assistance  to  which  their  rise  and  ex- 
istence are  materially  owing?  Will  they  not  endea- 
vor, by  all  possible  means,  to  avoid  the  appearance 
that  the  services  rendered  could  be  met  with  ingrati- 
tude! 

In  conclusion,  we  would  observe,  sir,  that  very 
few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  loans  were 
contracted — the  national  honor  was  still  untarnished 
— confidence  in  the  United  States  was  unshaken — a 
decided  preference  was  shown  for  investments  se- 
cured by  the  resources  and  public  honor  of  your 
people — and  their  stocks  offered,  as  it  was  thought, 
the  best  security.  Not  a doubt  was  admitted  of  tha 
continued  course  of  their  prosperity — the  object  of 
the  loans  contracted  was  to  promote  that  prosperity 
— and  accordingly  capitals  already  profitably  invest- 
ed in  other  quarters  were  transferred  into  these 
new  loans;  but  within  a brief  space  the  plighted 
promises  were  broken,  the  value  of  the  securities 
pledged  for  the  loans  dwindled  away  into  nothing, 
and  even  the  dividends  remained  unpaid.  We  ask 
now,  sir,  have  not  the  state  creditors,  who  are  suf- 
ferers by  these  loans,  a more  particular  claim  upon 
sympathy  and  support? 

These  feelings  and  these  hopes  sir,  we  most  earn- 
estly entreat,  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to 
the  general  government  of  the  union  and  to  that  of 
the  several  states. 

We  join  our  voices  to  those  of  the  numerous  suf- 
ferers in  an  adjacent  country,  who  have  also  ad- 
dressed the  representative  of  the  union;  soliciting 
his  good  offices  in  the  transmission  of  their  repre- 
sentations and  the  furtherance  of  their  wishes. 
These  good  offices  have  not  been  withheld,  and  we, 
the  undersigned,  feel  firmly  persuaded  that  from  you, 
sir,  our  application  will  likewise  meet  with  a ready 
acquiescence. 

Enabled,  as  you  are,  sir,  by  your  station  to  judge 
of  the  impression  produced  in  this  country  by  the 
events  alluded  to,  and  to  appreciate  the  disastrous 
consequences  they  have  entailed  upon  so  many  of 
our  countrymen,  we  cannot  but  hope  and  believe 
that  you  will  not  refuse  the  weight  of  your  influence, 
on  which  we  place  the  utmost  reliance,  in  every  pro- 
per quarter  and  whenever  it  can  be  available,  in  pro- 
moting our  just  claims. 

We  are,  sir,  your  most  obedt.  humble  servants. 

Signed  by  165  individuals  and  firms. 

Amsterdam,  April  1843. 

There  is  an  appeal  in  this  remonstrance  to  the 
memory  of  revolutionary  benefits  received  from  the 
Hollanders,  which  must  render  their  present  claims 
even  more  imperative. 

TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  SCIENCE.  Last  sum- 
mer I announced  to  my  correspondents  and  the  pub- 
lic generally,  that  a “form  for  keeping  meteoro- 
logical journals  would  be  prepared  and  sent  to  all 
those  in  the  United  States,  Bermuda,  West  Indies, 
Azores,  and  the  Canadas,  who  should  signify  a wil- 
lingness to  co-operate  with  me  in  my  endeavors  to 
find  out  all  the  phases  of  storms  which  occur  within 
the  range  of  the  wide  spread  simultaneous  observa- 
tions about  to  be  established. 

I have  to  announce  now  that  the  “form”  is  com- 
pleted,* and  arrangements  are  made  to  strike  off  a 
sufficient  number  to  supply  all  who  shall  express  a 
wish  to  aid  in  this  most  important  undertaking.  It 
is  my  intention  to  lay  down,  on  skeleton  maps  of  the 
United  Slates,  by  appropriate  symbols,  all  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  great  storms  which  come 
within  the  range  of  our  simultaneous  observations; 
and  thus  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  determine 

*It  is  the  "form”' prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
surgeon  general  for  the  military  posts. 
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the  shape  and  size  of  all  storms,  -whether  they  are 
round  or  oblong;  and  if  oblong,  whether  they  move 
side  foremost  or  end  foremost  or  obliquely;  and  their  ve- 
locity of  motion  and  the  direction  which  they  take  in 
all  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  the  course  that 
the  wind  blows  in  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
storm;  th e fluctuation  of  the  barometer  and  change  of 
temperature  which  generally  accompany  storms,  and 
the  extent  to  which  their  influence  is  felt  beyond  their 
borders. 

Now,  as  many  of  these  particulars  can  be  ob- 
served as  well  without  meteorological  instruments 
as  with  them,  it  is  manifest  that  all  who  will  send 
me  a faithful  account  of  the  winds  and  weather  will 
essentially  contribute  to  the  great  end  in  view. — 
Editors  of  papers,  too,  who  notice  great  storms,  may- 
be of  much  service  by  mentioning  the  time  of  great- 
est violence,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  time 
of  change,  and  sending  a paper  containing  the  ac- 
count to  the  surgeon  general's  office , Washington  city, 
with  the  word  “meteorology”  marked  on  the  cor- 
ner of  the  envelope.  All  papers  and  journals  thus 
directed  will  come  to  my  hands,  as  I am  now  attach- 
ed to  that  bureau;  and  after  being  carefully  collated 
with  each  other,  will  be  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  that  office,  to  aid  the  future  meteorologist  in  de- 
veloping laws  which  the  present  state  of  the  science 
may  not  enable  us  to  detect.  Let  none  think  their 
mite  too  insignificant  to  be  thrown  into  this  common 
treasury. 

I am  authorised  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  re- 
quest all  our  ministers,  consuls,  and  other  diplomatic 
and  commercial  agents  of  the  U.  States  in  foreign 
countries  to  whom  the  “form”  is  sent,  to  transmit  to 
the  department  of  state  the  journals  which  they  may 
keep  or  procure  from  others,  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately placed  in  my  hands. 

All  masters  of  vessels  sailing  in  the  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico, are  requested  to  send  a copy  of  “logs” 
to  the  surgeon  general's  office  immediately  on  their  land- 
ing at  any  port  in  the  U.  States. 

If  the  chain  of  simultaneous  observations  could 
thus  be  kept  unbroken  entirely  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  value  of  the  whole  system  would  be  much  in- 
creased. 

Journals,  according  to  the  adopted  plan,  will  be 
kept  at  all  military  stations  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  has  given  orders  for  the 
same  to  be  done  at  the  naval  stations,  and  in  ships  of 
war  on  our  coast.  Forms  also  will  be  sent  to  all  the 
light  houses  and  floating  lights,  and  many  of  them 
will  at  least  keep  journals  of  the  wind  and  weather. 
Governor  Reid,  of  Bermuda,  has  promised  to  send 
me  journals  from  that  island,  and  I have  the  promise 
of  various  journals  from  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and 
Nova  Scotia. 

There  are  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States  from  whom  I have  not  yet  had  such  promise; 
but  I now  appeal  to  them  all,  with  confidence,  to 
unite  in  their  efforts  to  perfect  this  most  interesting 
science. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  three  colleges  in  these 
U.  Smiles,  and  very  many  high  schools;  and,  as  it  is 
known  that  barometric  fluctuations  accompany 
storms,  it  is  manifest  that  the  direction  in  which 
storms  move,  and  their  velocity,  may  be  ascertained 
by  observations  made  on  the  barometer  alone,  at 
these  various  institutions. 

The  number  of  observations  cannot  be  too  great. 

JAMES  P.  ESPY. 

Surgeon  general's  office,  Washington,  Dec.  6,  1842. 

The  above  “Circular”  was  sent  last  winter  to  many 
hundred  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  1 
have  now  (May  29,  1843)  the  pleasure  of  informing 
the  “friends  of  science”  that  more  than  fifty  obser- 
vers, who  note  the  barometer,  and  more  than  sixty 
others  who  have  no  barometers,  have  commenced 
sending  in  their  journals.  From  the  certainty  of 
success  it  is  now  hoped  that  others,  who  feel  disposed 
to  aid  in  this  great  undertaking,  will  commence  their 
observations  immediately. 

It  is  my  duty  to  collate  all  the  journals,  and  re- 
port annually  “to  the  secretary  of  war.”  A copy  of 
these  reports  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  my  regular  cor- 
respondents as  soon  as  they  are  published  by  govern- 
ment. 

More  observers  are  much  wanted,  especially  along 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  on  both  sides;  in  the  north- 
ern-parts of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine; 
in  the  “far  west,”  northwest,  and  north,  and  in  the 
ocean  between  this  and  Europe. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  all  my  cor- 
respondents to  visit  the  path  of  any  tornado  within 
their  reach,  and  let  me  know  the  following  particu- 
lars: The  width  and  direction  of  the  path — the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  trees  are  thrown  down  on  the  two 
sides,  and  also  in  the  middle — whether  the  trees  are 
thrown  inwards  equally  on  both  sides,  or  more  back- 
wards on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  If  any  are 


thrown  across  each  other,  mention  on  which  side  of 
the  path,  and  the  direction  in  which  both  the  upper 
and  under  trees  are  lying;  whether  the  line  to  which 
the  trees  converge  on  both  sides,  if  they  do  converge, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  path,  or  nearer  to  one  side  than 
the  other. 

These  questions  apply  only  to  a tornado  where  it 
passes  through  a forest  of  equal  density  on  both  sides 
of  the  path,  lor  elsewhere  both  borders  will  not  be 
well  defined. 

In  case  any  one  has  a salt-marsh  or  prairie  which 
he  wishes  to  burn,  or  a large  mass  of  timber  from  a 
clearing  of  land,  preserve  these  combustibles  till  the 
time  of  a drought,  if  one  should  occur;  then  choose 
a very  calm  and  clear  day,  and  at  about  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning  take  a tumbler  of  cold  wa- 
ter, in  the  open  air  in  the  shade,  and  with  a thermo- 
meter find  the  highest  temperature  of  the  water  when 
it  is  just  cold  enough  to  cause  the  moisture  in  the 
air  to  condense  on  the  tumbler.  This  highest  tem- 
perature is  called  the  dew  point.  If  this  should  not 
be  more  than  6 degrees  or  8 degrees  (the  less  the 
better)  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  every 
thing  is  then  favorable  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  for 
the  production  of  rain.  Set  fire  to  your  combusti- 
bles at  many  places  in  the  circumference  at  once. — 
Immediately  an  up-moving  column  of  air  will  be 
produced;  and  if  it  is  not  bent  out  of  a perpendicu- 
lar motion,  by  an  upper  current  of  air,  it  will  begin 
to  form  clouds  when  its  top  reaches  as  many  hun- 
dred yards  high  as  the  dew  point  is  below  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. — 

Watch  the  subsequent  phenomena,  and  describe  them 
to  me. 

If  it  rains,  it  will  not  extend  much  to  the  west; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  widen  out  from  the 
place  of  beginning,  and  become  a general  rain  to  the 
east. 

If  it  should  not  rain,  it  will  be  prevented  by  one 
of  two  causes;  an  upper  current  of  air,  sweeping  the 
up-moving  column  out  of  the  perpendicular;  or  an 
upper  stratum  too  warm  and  light  to  let  the  up-moving 
column  swim  in  it. 

Other  instructions  will  be  given,  if  requested  be- 
fore the  middle  of  July. 

JAMES  P.  ESPY. 

GODFREY— THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE 
QUADRANT.  The  erection  of  the  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Godfrey,  by  the  Mercantile  Li 
brary  Association,  was  celebrated  at  Laurel  Hill, 
in  a manner  at  once  appropriate  and  interest- 
ing. There  are,  perhaps,  few  who  possess  a defi- 
nite idea  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Godfrey’s 
claim  to  the  invention  of  the  instrument  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name,  beyond  the  simple  story  of  its 
origin,  and  fewer  still  of  the  history  of  his  life.  It 
thus  became  in  an  eminent  degree,  appropriate  that 
the  occasion  of  the  completion  and  erection  of  the 
testimonial  in  his  honor,  should  be  marked  by  some 
mention  of  how  that  honor,  thus  acknowledged,  was 
acquired.  The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Gouverneur 
Emerson,  esq.,  did  justice  to  the  duty  assigned  him, 
and  his  address,  which  was  delivered  in  the  Chapel, 
was  listened  to  with  interest  by  a large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  whom  the  occasion  had  drawn 
together. 

Mr.  Emerson  commenced  his  address  with  the  re- 
mark that  they  were  assembled  under  circumstances 
more  agreeable  than  were  usual  atthe  place  in  which 
they  were  gathered;  for  they  were  not  called  upon 
to  drop  a tear  for  a friend  newly  lost,  or  to  sympa- 
thize with  living  kindred.  Thomas  Godfrey  had 
long  since  passed- away,  and  it  was  under  the  prompt- 
ing of  a sense  of  duty  that  they  had  come  forward 
to  deposite  a stone  in  honor  and  injustice  to  the  me- 
mory of  him  who  had  done  good  service  to  man,  and 
especially  to  the  merchant,  in  the  invention  of  an  in- 
strument which  equalled  the  compass  in  value.  A 
brief  review  of  the  life  of  Godfrey  in  connexion  with 
his  invention  of  the  Quadrant,  and  his  endeavors  to 
get  it  before  the  public,  followed;  and  honorable  men- 
tion was  made  of  several  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
who  had  assisted  him,  and  given  evidence  of  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  invention;  among  whom  the  celebrated 
James  Logan,  the  companion  of  William  Penn, 
stood  foremost.  The  manner  of  Hadley’s  acquiring 
knowledge  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  informa- 
tion communicated  by  a sea  captain  who  had  seen  it 
at  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  his  subsequent 
conduct,  were  told  with  much  effect. 

Godfrey  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  and 
was  interred  on  a farm  near  Germantown,  the  pos- 
session of  which  changed  into  many  hands  and  he 
who  slept  beneath  the  soil  was  at  last  almost  forgot- 
ten. A common  cart  track  passed  through  the  little 
grave  yard,  and  the  common  soap  stone  slab,  which 
marked  his  resting  place  was  sadly  injured  by  the 
wheels.  Things  were  growing  worse  and  worse, 
with  the  passage  of  each  day,  when  Mr.  John  F. 


Watson,  well  known  as  the  annalist  of  Philadelphia, 
sought  out  the  grave, and  in  1838,  at  his  own  expense, 
removed  the  remains  of  Godfrey,  and  those  of  his 
father  and  mother,  to  Laurel  Hill  where  they  now 
lie.  Over  them  Mr.  Watson  placed  a square  marble 
slab  bearing  the  following  inscription. 

Here  repose  the  remains 
of 

THOMAS  GODFREY. 

The  inventor  of  the 
QUADRANT. 

Born  1704— Died  1749. 

Jllso, 

The  remains  of  his  Father  and  Mother. 

JOSEPH  H.  GODFREY  AND  WIFE. 

They  were  removed  from  the  old  Homestead  by 
Townsend’s  First  Mill,  near  Germantown. 

The  old  soapstone  headstone,  which  marked  God- 
frey’s grave,  bore  an  inscription  of  which  only  the 
following  is  left,  the  stone  having  been  much  defaced. 
The  face  of  the  stone  reads: 

Here  Joseph,  Son 
and  Francis 
AgedThirt 
years  and  al 
Months,  who 
Fourteen  D 
Second  Month  L 
Year  1705 

As  by  Grace  comes  Election 
So  the  end  of  ovr  hope 
Is  the  resvrrection 

On  the  reverse  is  the  following: 
rke 

Death  ends  man’s  wo 
nd  labovr  here 
The  man  is  blest 
Whose  labors  ivst  and  pure 
Tis  vain  for 

This  life  for  to  ore 

for  our  Dear  Son 
Is  dead  and  gone  before 
We  hope  ovr  Saviovr  to 
him  hath  ivstified 
Tho’  of  his  being  present 
We  are  now  deprived. 

This  stone  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  just 
erected,  which  is  an  elongated  truncated  pyramid, 
with  an  obtunded  surbase, resting  upon  a slight  mound 
at  the  head  of  the  main  avenue,  to  the  left  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  cemetery.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  shaft,  in  a medallion,  is  a quadrant;  and  on 
the  west  side,  also  in  a medallion,  a ship  in  full  sail, 
both  beautifully  executed  in  basso  relievo. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  base  is  the  inscription, 
“Godfrey;  Palmam,  qui  meruit,  ferat;”on  the  south 
side  “Thomas  Godfrey;  inventor  of  the  mariners’ 
quadrant;  a citizen  of  Philadelphia.  Born  1704 — 
Died  1749;”  on  the  west  “His  invention  has  confer- 
red enduring  benefit  upon  the  marine  and  commerce 
of  the  world,”  and  on  the  north,  Erected  A.  D.  1843; 
by  the  Mercantile  Library  Company  of  Philadel- 
phia, aided  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  German- 
town.” 

The  appearance  of  the  monument  is  simple  and 
attractive,  indicating  that  correct  taste  was  exercised 
in  its  design,  erection  and  position. 

We  cannot  notice  Mr.  Emerson’s  address  as  we 
should  do,  but  as  an  able  vindication  of  the  disputed 
right  of  Godfrey  it  commanded  deep  interest,  and 
the  attention  with  which  his  remarks  were  listened 
to,  was  a sufficient  token  that  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self well. 

The  members  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Company 
have  done  well  in  this  movement.  It  was  a work 
which  peculiarly  appertained  to  them;  and  the  result 
of  their  endeavors  will  stand  for  a many  a day,  not 
only  as  a memento  of  him  whom  the  company  has 
appropriately  honored,  but  also  as  an  evidence  of  lib- 
erality, rightly  bestowed,  on  the  part  of  the  compa- 
ny itself.  [Phil.  U.  S.  Gazette. 

THE  AMERICAN  TARIFF  ON  BRITISH 
GOODS.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  contains 
a notice  of  a report  made  by  a committee,  who  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  American  tariff  on  the  trade  of 
that  district.  In  this  report  the  committee  having 
compared  the  duties  on  the  various  articles  manu- 
factured in  that  district,  under  the  respective  tariffs 
of  1828, 1833,  and  1842,  reduced  the  results  to  a ta- 
bular form,  and  appended  them  to  their  report. 
These  tables  are  not  given  in  the  article  referred  to, 
but  the  general  results  are  stated  as  follows: 

“The  tariff  of  1842  is  found  to  be  about  one-fourth 
higher  on  manufactures  on  which  ad  valorem  rates  are 
charged,  and  somewhat  lower  on  those  on  which 
specified  rates  are  charged  than  the  tariff  of  1828. 
It  is  two-fifths  higher  than  the  average  rates  under 
the  compromise  act  of  1833,  od  goods  subject  to  ad 
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valorem  rates,  or  equal  on  the  average  to  an  advance 
from  23  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  on  ar- 
ticles subject  to  specific  rates  it  averages  about  the 
same.” 

This  result  is  somewhat  different  from  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  such  a comparison;  but 
as  the  articles  embraced  in  it  are  not  specified,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  is  not  correct.  It  is  perhaps  pro- 
bable that  various  articles  of  Birmingham  manufac- 
ture may  be  taxed  higher  in  proportion  to  the  former 
tariff,  than  most  other  articles.  It  is  subsequently 
stated  in  the  report,  that  although  the  rate  of  duty 
ad  valorem  is  higher  in  1843,  than  it  was  in  1828,  the 
amount  of  duty  is  less  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
reduced  cost  of  the  respective  articles. 

The  report  adds  that  notwithstanding  the  dispari- 
ty of  duty,  the  several  articles  can  be  delivered  in 
America  at  a much  lower  rate  of  cost,  duty  includ- 
ed, at  the  present  time,  than  at  the  former  periods. 
“Bar  iron,  which  would  then  have  cost,  duty  includ- 
ed, £16  5s.  per  ton,  would  now  cost  but  .£10  4s.  2d. 
per  ton;  and  the  pigs,  which  would  then  have  cost 
£7  Is.  8d.,  would  now  cost  but  £4  16s.  6d and  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  most  articles  on  which 
the  duties  have  been  increased,  may  now  be  laid 
down  in  America,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  our  markets,  a low  duty  included,  as  at 
any  time  during  the  years  referred  to.  This  fact, 
however,  is  of  but  little  benefit  to  trade,  because 
American  products  have  fallen  in  like  proportion, 
and  consequently  their  means  of  paying  are  in  like 
ratio  decreased;  and  owing  to  this  general  reduction 
of  prices,  the  Americans  are  enabled  to  manufac- 
ture for  themselves  proportionably  low.” 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  the  opinion,  which 
we  see  no  reason  to  change,  that  the  duties  under  the 
new  tariff  on  many  articles  are  rated  injudiciously 
high;  and  in  this  opinion,  we  believe,  that  many  of 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  in  its  general  features,  con- 
curred. But,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  bill 
was  passed  under  the  most  embarrassing  circum- 
stances, and,  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  of  passing 
any  bill  whatever.  The  opponents  of  high  rates  of 
duty,  instead  of  uniting  in  any  effort  to  reduce  them, 
limited  their  exertions  to  the  defeat  of  the  bill  alto- 
gether; and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  other  causes, 
various  amendments  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  made,  were  defeated. 

This  excess  of  duty,  however,  and  its  effect  on  the 
amount  of  exports  to  this  country,  we  believe  is 
muclf  overrated  by  the  English  manufacturers.  The 
great  diminution  on  the  amount  of  imports  of  Brit- 
ish goods  to  this  country,  has  arisen  not  from  the 
high  rate  of  duty,  but  from  the  want  of  demand  in 
our  markets  for  the  goods.  The  excessive  stocks  of 
goods  previously  imported  are  yet  unsold,  and  many 
of  those  goods  are  yet  in  the  market  at  prices  less 
than  the  cost,  even  at  the  former  rates  of  duty.  At 
the  same  time  our  own  manufactures  meet  with  a 
slow  demand,  at  excessively  low  prices — so  low, 
that  large  amounts  have  been  sold  for  exportation. 
This  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  absence  of 
importations  from  Great  Britain  is  owing  not  to  ex- 
cessive rates  of  duty  imposed  by  the  new  tariff,  but 
to  the  state  of  the  market,  arising  from  causes  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  surprising  to  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the 
error  has  prevailed  abroad  in  France,  as  well  as  in 
England,  that  the  stagnation  of  the  American  trade 
with  those  countries,  is  occasioned  by  the  new  tariff. 
It  would  be  easy,  we  think,  to  show  that  the  effect 
of  the  tariff  in  this  respect  has  been  thus  far  at  least, 
extremely  trifling.  It  may  be  added  also,  that  should 
the  tariff  remain  unchanged,  its  effect  will  be  very 
little  felt,  except  perhaps  on  a very  small  class  of 
articles,  on  the  revival  of  the  demand  for  manufac- 
tures of  any  sort  in  this  country.  Such  a revival  of 
trade  in  this  country  as  alone  will  create  such  a de- 
mand, may  be  expected  to  take  place,  at  an  earlier 
period  under  such  a tariff  as  is  suited  to  check  ex- 
cessive importations,  than  it  would  under  a tariff, 
which  by  giving  a monopoly  of  the  trade  to  foreign 
products,  and  thus  exhausting  the  supply  of  specie 
in  the  country,  would  soon  bring  back  the  embar- 
rassments arising  from  a want  of  currency,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  want  of  credit. 

[Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

THE  STEAMER  UNION.  Lieutenant  Hunter’s 
steamship  Union,  now  lying  off  the  navy  yard  is  ex- 
citing much  attention  among  our  citizens,  and  many 
of  them  visited  her  yesterday,  although  a regular 
communication  between  the  shore  and  the  vessel, 
from  the  navy  yard,  has  not  yet  been  established. 

The  Union  is  a long,  low  vessel,  with  a length  of 
keel  of  178  feet,  35  feet  beam  on  deck,  and  23  feet 
beam  at  the  water  line.  She  is  rigged  as  a three 
masted  schooner,  with  a square  foresail,  sits  low  in 
the  water,  and  when  seen  broadside  to,  presents  a 


singularly  rakish  and  saucy  appearance.  The  decks 
are  flush  fore  and  aft,  and  in  ihe  place  of  bulwarks, 
there  is  a light  iron  railing  which  together  with  the 
entire  rigging,  and  cordage  connected  with  the  masts, 
can  be  set  aside  to  allow  full  play  to  all  points  of  the 
compass  for  the Paixhan  guns, four  in  number,  which 
are  disposed  for  effective  service  on  the  berth  deck. 

The  propellers,  which  form  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristic of  the  vessel,  revolve  about  six  feet  under  wa- 
ter, and  are  placed  amidship  of  the  vessel.  Their 
motion  is  horizontal  and  the  paddles  project  about 
tw“o  feet,  the  rest  of  the  wheel  moving  in  a case  in- 
serted in  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  motion  to  the 
paddle  wheels  is  given  by  two  engines  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  horse  power  each:  the  horizontal 
shaft  of  the  engine  connects  by  a crank  with  the 
vertical  shaft  attached  to  the  paddle  wheel,  and  this 
gives  to  it  a rotary  and  horizontal  motion.  The  pad- 
dle wheels  are  fourteen  feet  in  diameter  and  four 
feet  deep. 

Good  report  has  been  made  of  the  sailing  qualities 
of  this  vessel  from  many  quarters,  and  we  trust  that 
the  trials  which  will  be  made  here  will  establish 
among  our  eitizens  her  received  reputation.  After 
a trial  has  been  made  we  shall  feel  more  at  liberty 
to  speak  of  her  merits.  [ U . S.  Gazette. 

BALLOON  TRIP.  We  find  the  following  in  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer,  from  which  it  will  seen  that 
Mr.  Wise,  of  balloon  celebrity,  proposes  to  out- 
strip all  his  competitors  in  that  line,  by  an  effort  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  Wise  must  be  careful 
where  he  descends. 

To  all  publishers  of  newspapers  on  the  Globe.  As  it 
my  intention  to  make  a trip  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  a balloon,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  and  as 
the  descent,  or  landing  of  the  balloons,  in  my  expe- 
rience, has  almost  invariably  created  unnecessary 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants,  I therefore,  give  this  gene- 
ral notice  to  the  sea-faring  community,  of  all  climes, 
that  should  they,  during  any  time  henceforth,  chance 
to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a balloon,  either  on  the 
ocean,  or  in  the  atmosphere,  they  will  not  be  under 
any  fearful  apprehensions,  but  endeavor  to  give  aid 
to  the  adventurers. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  success 
is  considered  improbable,  but  merely  to  be  prepar- 
ed for  all  emergencies. 

Plaving,  from  a long  experience  in  aerostatics, 
been  convinced,  that  a regular  current  of  air  is 
blowing  at  all  times,  from  W.  to  E.  with  a velocity 
of  from  20  to  40  miles  per  hour,  according  to  its 
height  from  the  earth;  and  having  discovered  a com- 
position which  will  render  silk  or  muslin,  impervious 
to  hydrogen, gas,  so  that  a balloon  may  be  kept  afloat 
for  many  weeks,  I feel  confident,  with  these  ad- 
vantages, that  a trip  across  the  Atlantic  will  not  be 
attended  with  as  much  real  danger  as  by  the  com- 
mon mode  of  transition. 

The  balloon  is  to  be  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter, 
which  will  give  a net  ascending  power  of  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds— being  amply  sufficient  to  make 
every  thing  safe  and  comfortable.  A sea-worthy 
boat  is  to  be  used  for  the  car,  which  is  to  be  depend- 
ed on,  in  case  the  balloon  should  happen  to  fail  in 
accomplishing  the  voyage.  The  boat  would  also  be 
calculated  upon  in  case  the  regular  current  of  wind 
should  be  diverted  from  the  course  by  the  influence 
of  the  ocean,  or  through  other  causes.  The  crew  to 
consist  of  three  persons,  viz:  an  aeronaut,  a naviga- 
tor, and  a scientific  landsman. 

Therefore,  the  people  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  all  other  parts, on  the  ocean  or  elsewhere,  who 
have  never  seen  a balloon,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  it 
is  a large  globe  made  of  cloth,  ensconced  in  a net- 
work, with  a sloop  hanging  underneath  it,  containing 
the  “latest  news  from  the  United  Stales,”  with  the 
crew  of  the  world’s  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  WISE. 

Lancaster,  ( Pa.)  June  8lh,  1843. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY.  We  are  pleased 
to  make  known  to  the  public  that  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  Georgetown  College,  D.  C.  made  a donation 
to  the  College  in  November,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a complete  Astronomical  Observatory,  and 
furnishingthe  same  with  the  appropriate  instruments. 
Circumstances  delayed  the  commencement  of  the 
building  until  this  spring.  The  building  is  to  be 
situated  on  high  ground  near  the  College,  and  to  lie 
east  and  west;  it  is  to  contain  three  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor;  the  east  and  we3t  rooms,  being  intended 
for  the  meridian  instruments,  are  to  be  only  one  story 
(of  15  feet)  high.  The  middle  part  of  the  house, 
which  will  be  thirty  feet  square,  is  to  be  tivo  stories 
high  in  wall,  and  a third  story  principally  formed  by 
an  hemispherical  rotary  dome  of  twenty  feet  diame- 
ter. A stone  pier  is  to  ascend  to  this  third  story,  and 
on  it  will  be  mounted  an  equatorial  telescope,  which 


is  the  gift  of  another  of  the  professors.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1841,  an  azimuth  and  altitude  instrument  was 
ordered  from  the  extensive  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical instrument  factory  of  Ertel  & Son,  of  Mm- 
nich,  in  Bavaria,  successors  to  the  celebrated  Rich- 
enbach.  The  accuracy  and  fine  workmanship  of  this 
instrument  being  satisfactory,  an  order  was  sent  by  the 
College  in  November,  1842,  to  Ertel  for  a fine  transit 
telescope  of  76  inches  focal  distance,  and  4 and  6- 
tenth  inches  object  glass,  and  having  all  the  modern 
improvements  of  such  instruments:  it  is  expected 
during  the  present  year.  A sidereal  clock  and  mean- 
time chronometer  have  just  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Mr.  Molyneux,  of  London.  A circle  of  not  less 
than  three  feet  in  diameter  for  observations  of  decli- 
nation, & c.  is  intended,  but  not  yet  ordered;  the  ne- 
cessary correspondence  concerning  it  is  going  on. — 
Application  to  a French  artist  has  been  made  about 
a twelve-feet  equatorial  telescope  of  8)  inch  aperture; 
but  it  remains  probable  that  it  will  come  from  the 
celebrated  establishment  of  Merz  & Mahler,  of  Mu- 
nich, successors  to  Fraunhofer.  These  gentlemen 
are  making  the  large  equatorial  ordered  by  Lieut. 
Gilliss  for  the  Observatory  now  building  under  his 
directions  for  the  government. 

So  much  has  been  done  towards  the  Observatory. 
It  is  expected  that  the  building  will  be  finished  be- 
fore next  winter.  [Wat.  Int. 

BR1TISPI  AND  FOREIGN  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foregn  Bible 
Society  lately  took  place  in  Exeter  hall,  Lord  Bexley 
in  the  chair.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
were  £92,476  2s.  8d.;  total  number  of  bibles  and  tes- 
taments issued,  982,060,  and  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  society  in  1804,  15,020,994. 

“ The  Bible  the  whole  counsel  of  God.”— Extract  from 
the  speech  of  Lord  Morpeth,  before  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  3rd  of  May: 

Since  I last  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  these  an- 
niversaries, it  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  American  Bible  society,  in  the  city  of  N. 
York.  (Hear.)  I had  there  the  great  gratification  of 
meeting  many  of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
and  was  greeted  by  them  in  a most  cordial  and  kindly 
spirit;  and  as  they  showed  me  over  their  large  and 
well-filled  depot,  I could  hardly  believe  that  I was  not 
in  your  own  depot  at  Blackfriars — (hear) — and,  in- 
deed, I half  expected  to  fall  in  with  your  respected  se- 
cretary, Mr.  Brandram— (laughter) — but  when  I riv- 
eted my  attention  of  the  locality,  and  on  the  things 
which  then  surrounded  me,  I must  say  that  I felt  that 
the  national  brotherhood,  connected  elsewhere  by  so 
many  strong  ties,  seemed  to  me  on  that  spot  indissolu- 
bly close.  (Cheers.) 

I felt  that  two  great  kindred  races  were  embarked 
together  in  one  common  and  catholic  cause,  and  that 
both  could  spare  something  of  their  national  energies 
—something  from  the  wealth  of  their  mighty  argo- 
sies— for  the  permanent  purposes  of  spreading  Chris- 
tian light  and  truth  over  the  dark  corners  of  our  globe. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And,  though  special  missions  maybe 
productive  of  advantages,  new  treaties  lead  to  an  im- 
proved understanding,  and  fresh  boundaries  increase 
the  probabilities  of  peace — I could  not  but  hail  in  the 
Bible  Society  a safer  basis  for  all  these  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages, than  in  all  that  trade  or  commerce  could 
preach  or  diplomacy  persuade.  (Cheers.)  And  it  is 
not  to  foreign  concord  alone  that  I would  look,  when 
auguring  well  of  the  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  Bi- 
ble Society,  because  I cannot  but  think  that  it  seems 
equally  calculated  toexercise  a beneficial  influence  on 
our  domestic  concord.  Indeed,  one  ofthe  many  claims 
which  I ever  feel  it  has  upon  my  allegiance— one  of 
the  many  powerful  arguments  it  puls  forth  to  gain'my 
attachment  and  win  my  support — I find  in  its  admira- 
ble adaptation  to  supply  that  which  seems  to  be  not 
the  only,  but  the  foremost — not  the  exclusive  but  per- 
haps the  most  trying — object  of  our  times,  religious 
co-operation,  religious  charity,  religious  peace. 
(Cheers.) 

In  saying  this  I trust  I shall  not  be  suspected  of  an 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  essential  truth — of  life 
giving  doctrines,  (Hear.)  There  may  have  been 
times — there  may  have  been  places,  where  lukewarm- 
ness and  latitudinarianism  with  respect  to  deeds  have 
been  the  evils  to  be  most  sedulously  guarded  against; 
but  I must  say  that,  in  my  view  at  least,  it  does  seem 
that  the  prevailing  tendency  and  risk  of  our  own  day 
lie  in  our  fencing  ourselves  in  too  exclusively  instead 
ot  too  loosely,  behind  the  entrenchments  ol  our  own 
opinions.  (Hear.)  Truth  may  often  call  for  mar- 
tyrdom— it  cannot  once  call  for  intolerance.  (Hear.) 
She  may  be  summoned  through  the  furnace,  but  woe 
to  her  if  she  kindle  it!  (Hear.)  As  has  been  ably 
and  eloquently  enforced  by  the  right  R.ev.  Prelate  who 
has  just  addressed  us,  what  the  Bible  Society  has  to 
deal  with,  what  the  Bible  Society  distributes,  and 
what  the  Bible  Society  confines  itself  to,  is  the  whole 
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counsel  of  God — (hear,  hear) — and  whosoever  joins 
in  the  great  and  good  work  of  distributing  it — what- 
ever be  the  case  with  regard  to  his  other  works — in 
that  does  well — (hear) — in  that  deserves  the  right 
hand  of  my  fellowship,  and  I shall  have  it  until  one  of 
two  things  come  to  pass — until  either  it  be  proved 
that  the  whole  counsel  of  God  is  not  the  proper  food 
and  aliment  of  man  in  whatever  condition  of  what- 
ever clime,  or  of  whatever  color — [cheers] — or  till 
it  be  known  that  the  whole  human  family  is  so  well 
supplied  with  the  Bible,  as  to  render  the  exertions  of 
the  Bible  Society  superfluous.  [Cheers.] 

NATIONAL  COMITY.  From  the  Newark  Daily 
Advertiser.  We  took  occasion  recently  to  present  to 
our  readers  a series  of  extracts  from  a recent  de- 
bate in  the  British  parliament,  serving  to  show  the 
feelings  of  kindness  and  good  will  which  appear  to 
prevail  among  the  men  of  that  country  towards  the 
United  States,  and  their  desire  to  preserve  the  amica- 
ble relations  which  now  so  happily  exist  between  us. 
It  is  certainly  cause  for  rejoicing  that  the  political 
affairs  of  two  great  nations  having  so  much  in  com- 
mon should  be  so  harmonized,  and  such  we  are  happy 
to  believe  is  the  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  both. 

But  while  the  governments  of  two  countries  are  thus 
•securing  peace  by  negotiation,  the  progress  of  a com- 
mon literature  and  religion  is  powerfully  tending  to 
bind  us  together  in  the  surer  bonds  of  social  and 
moral  sympathies. 

This  fact  was  very  gratefully  manifested  in  various 
forms  at  the  recent  religious  anniversaries  in  London, 
but  especially  in  the  speeches  of  those  who  address- 
ed the  numerous  assemblies  at  Exeter  Hall. 

From  a speech  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit,  of  Port- 
land, in  Maine,  we  take  this  concluding  extract; 

“1  am  not  aware  that  any  thing  which  I can  say 
•will  ensure  increased  sympathy  for  the  object,  or 
secure  a more  hearty  concurrence  in  the  resolution 
which  relates  to  it.  I would,  however,  in  conclusion 
take  the  liberty  of  making  this  remark — that  among 
the  scenes  with  which  my  recollections  of  England 
will  be  associated  with  delightful  emotions,  will  be 
those  in  connexion  with  your  religious  and  benevo- 
lent institutions.  [Hear,  hear.]  Here  it  is  that  my 
choicest  feelings  have  been  drawn  out;  here  I have  be- 
held the  choicest  manifestations  of  the  feelings  of  En- 
glish Christians.  Here — if  I may  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  a subject  which  seems  materially  to  enter 
into  all  speeches — here  there  is  no  disputed  territory, 
as  there  was  in  that  state  from  which  1 come.— 
There  are  no  boundary  lines  here  to  be  settled.  We 
have  no  treaties  to  make  before  we  can  go  forth  in 
this  work.  The  territory  is  the  world,  and  we  are  all 
under  one  banner,  going  to  conquer  it  for  the  king  of 

pings the  one  Lord,  one  Father,  and  one  Saviour 

of  us  all.” 

From  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser. 
COMMERCIAL  ARRANGEMENTS.  As  there 
is  much  speculation  just  now  concerning  commercial 
“arrangements”  and  the  practicability  of  bringing 
other  countries  into  a scheme  for  mutual  benefit,  it 
seems  proper  that  we  should  understand  how  things 
have  stood  heretofore: 

The  whole  importation  of  1841  into  the 

United  States  was  §127,945,000 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  was  14,487,000 

Being  at  the  rate  of  II5  per  cent. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  whole  amount 
of  our  products  exported  to  other  countries,  and 
what  is  the  amount  of  duties  which  they  collect  upon 
them? 

The  whole  amount  of  exportations 

from  the  United  States  in  1841  was  §91,000,000 

The  amount  of  duties  levied  on  them 

was  113,500,000 

Being  at  the  rate  of  124  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  the  tobacco  exported  in  1839 
and  1840  was  §9,225,045. 

Upon  this  was  levied  a tax  in  Europe  of  §32,453- 
540— being  a tax  of  near  300  per  cent,  upon  the  value 
of  the  article  in  this  country! 

That  must  be  a strong  faith  which  can  hope  to 
accomplish  very  speedily  by  “arrangement”  a sys- 
tem of  fair  reciprocity  of  trade  out  of  such  a state 
oh  things  as  this.  Still,  all  things  are  possible. — 
The  most,  apparently,  irreconcilable  things  have 
been  harmonized,  and  it  may  be,  possibly,  that  an 
international  arrangement  so  attractive  in  promise 
and  so  fraught  with  mutual  benefits  will  prove  to  be 
practicable.  But  it  is  a “maybe”— a conjecture— 
a chance,  for  which  we  should  be  slow  to  give  up 
a present  certain  good.  The  manufacturers  of 
New  England,  we  are  assured  by  the  Boston  Atlas, 
are  not  prepared  for  the  hazard.  That  paper  says: 
u The  manufacturers  of  the  north  have  not  abandoned 
this  great  American  principle.  Whatever  may  be  the 
individual  opinions  of  some  as  to  the  expediency  of 


surrendering  a part,  in  the  hope — a delusive  hope, 
we  are  firmly  convinced — of  obtaining  greater  per- 
manency to  what  is  left,  the  great  body  of  our  man- 
ufacturers stand  where  they  have  ever  stood.  We 
do  not  confine  our  remarks  to  the  manufacturers  as 
such:  it  is  even  more  true  of  all  engaged  in  the  me- 
chanic interests — our  hatters,  shoemakers,  our  work- 
ers in  tin,  copper,  lead,  &c. — among  our  saddlers — in 
a word,  with  all  who  are  interested  in  the  protection 
of  labor  in  every  way. 

“With  these,  past  opinions  remain  unchanged. — 
Nothing  has  occurred,  nothing  can  occur,  to  recon- 
cile them  in  throwing  open  our  markets  unprotected 
to  the  grasping  command  of  rival  foreign  nations. — 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary,  all  the  broad  asser- 
tions of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  adverse  to  this,  are 
not  true.  They  may  find  credit  with  the  southern  free- 
trader, ready  to  believe,  glad  to  believe,  any  thing 
and  every  thing.  But  they  are  not  true,  nevertheless. 
They  cannot  be  sustained. 

“Upon  the  great  and  paramount  question  of  pro- 
tection New  England  stands  where  she  ever  has  stood. 
She  wants  no  exclusive  privileges — no  monopolies — 
no  hot-bed  legislation.  But  she  does  ask  that  her 
labor  shall  have  the  fostering  protection  of  govern- 
ment alike,  whether  it  be  employed  in  commerce, 
agriculture,  manufactures,  the  fisheries,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  or  elsewhere.  She  asks  for  ample  and 
equal  protection  for  all.  To  this  she  has  ever  ad- 
hered. This  cause  she  will  not  now  desert,  when  ex- 
perience has  now  so  fully  established  it  as  the  true 
ground.” 

From  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  arrivals  of  specie  since  the  first  of  last  Janu- 
ary under  the  operation  of  our  present  whig  tariff 
have  been  nearly  as  follows: 

January  1,  per  steamer  from  Liverpool  §1,000,000 


“ from  Vera  Cruz  75,000 

“ 27  from  Liverpool  655,955 

February  21,  “ 1,076,846 

“ from  Vera  Cruz  60,000 

March  12,  per  Great  Western  1,000,000 

April  16,  from  St.  Thomas  50,000 

“ ships  from  Liverpool  150,000 

“ from  Vera  Cruz  50,000 

“ 19,  from  London  100,000 

“ 20,  steamer  from  Liverpool  1,200,000 

“ 27,  ships  Liverpool  and  Havre  350  000 

May  5,  steamer  from  Liverpool  2,300,000 

“ 2,  ships  150,000 

“ 11,  Great  Western  1,600,000 

“ 19,  Caledonia  1,500,000 

“ from  Liverpool  and  Havre  500,000 

Smaller  sums  at  various  times  1,000,000 


§12,817,801 

Should  specie  continue  to  flow  into  this  country  for 
the  remainderof  the  year  at  the  same  rate  with  which 
it  has  during  the  last  five  months,  our  balance  sheet 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  will  show  a clear  gain 
of  over  §27,000,000.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
whig  policy,  which  checks  the  excessive  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  which  encourages  home  pro- 
duction, and  thereby  creates  the  wherewith  to  sus- 
tain a large  export  trade.  We  wish  to  place  this 
momentous  subject  in  the  simplest  possible  form  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  reader;  and  we  appeal  to  his 
candor  to  say  if  the  large  agricultural,  manufactur- 
ing, and  commercial  firm  of  Jonathan  &{  Co.  are  not, 
when  taken  in  the  aggregate,  better  and  cheaper  cloth- 
ed, housed,  and  fed,  at  this  time,  v/hile  laying  up 
twenty-seven  millions  a year  in  gold  and  silver  by 
their  foreign  trade  alone,  than  they  were  in  1841, 
when  instead  of  laying  up  a commercial  profit  of 
twenty-seven  millions,  they  actually  ran  in  debt  over 
and  above  all  their  exports  thirty-seven  millions 
for  foreign  gew-gaws?  Do  not  these  undeniable 
facts  show  a difference,  a balance  of  account,  in  favor 
of  Jonathan  & Co.  under  whig  policy  of  sixty-four 
millions? 

The  loco  foco  policy  ran  the  firm  in  debt  37  mil- 
lions a year,  while  its  authors  gloried  in  the  encou- 
ragement thereby  given  to  a foreign  industry,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  home  labor  and  home  production 
To  pay  this  needless  foreign  loco  foco  debt,  it  has 
taken  more  than  two  dollars’  worth  of  the  property 
of  the  firm  to  pay  one  of  the  debt,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  a sound  circulating  medium,  which  never 
fails  to  afflict  an  individual  or  a nation  that  buys 
more  than  he  or  it  sells  or  earns.  If  we  add  the  in- 
terest and  cost  of  collection  to  the  debt  of  thirty- 
seven  millions,  and  to  that  the  enormous  sacrifice  of 
property  to  bring  it  down  to  its  value  in  gold  in  fo- 
reign markets,  after  paying  a duty  for  the  support 
of  foreign  governments  averaging  §113  on  every 
§91  worth  of  exports,  the  loss  of  the  firm  cannot 
be  estimated  at  less  than  one  hundred  millions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  greater  loss  from  the  idleness 
and  unproductive  labor  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
partners. 


Under  the  protective  policy,  instead  of  selling  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  to  pay 
a foreign  debt  ol  thirty-seven  millions,  the  firm  will 
be  out  of  debt,  and  have  twenty-seven  millions  of 
foreign  gold  which  it  will  have  paid  for  this  year, 
over  and  above  what  it  has  consumed  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts. Hence  it  will  be  able  to  put  nine  millions 
more  than  usual  into  the  pocket  of  the  commercial 
branch  of  the  firm;  nine  millions  more  than  usual 
into  the  pocket  of  the  agricultural  branch  of  the 
firm,  and  nine  millions  more  than  usual  into  the 
pocket  of  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  great 
firm  of  Jonathan  8f  Co.  Over  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  this  sum,  as  the  figures  at  the  head  of  this 
article  demonstrate,  have  already  been  divided.  Its 
auspicious  influence  is  manifest  in  the  building  of 
many  new  and  splendid  ships  at  New  York  and  other 
seaports — in  the  increased  price  of  flour,  pork,  lard, 
and  all  agricultural  products,  to  the  joy  and  much 
needed  relie  ;'  of  the  husbandman — and  in  the  aston- 
ishing imp  ovement  of  every  branch  of  dom^c'.i^ 
manufactures,  many  of  which  are  now  for  the  first 
time  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  sold  at  a profit. 
Reader,  which  is  the  true  system?  The  free  trade 
rim  in  debt  policy  of  the  loco  focos,  or  the  keep  out 
of  debt,  money  earning,  money  saving  policy  of  the 
whigs? 

LETTER  OF  MR.  SEARS. 

Boston,  21th  May,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  Understanding  that  an  erroneous  im- 
pression has  been  made  upon  some  of  our  friends  in 
relation  to  a letter  lately  addressed  to  Mr.  Webster, 
and  signed  by  me  and  others,  and  that  they  appre- 
hend its  purpose  to  be  a movement  towards  a volun- 
tary abandonment  of  the  principle  of  protection,  and 
of  course  injurious  to  the  interests  of  New  England, 
I feel  it  proper,  as  the  writer  of  that  letter,  to  express 
an  opinion,  and  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  to  put  their 
fears  at  rest. 

You  are  well  aware — and  the  information  comes 
from  a quarter  to  leave  the  fact  hardly  doubtful — 
that  in  all  probability  the  industry  of  the  north  is 
approaching  a point  at  which  it  must  either  success- 
fully resist  its  opponents,  or  yield  to  their  power. — 
The  great  interests  of  the  south  in  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  are  striving  to  unite  with  them  the  wheat 
and  grazing  interests  for  a purpose,  which  if  success- 
ful, may  prove  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  north, 
and  whose  combined  action  will  be  seen  and  felt  at 
the  coming  session  of  congress. 

You  know  how  very  precarious  the  existence  of 
the  present  tariff  is — the  power  which  the  whigs  had 
at  command  could  hardly  carry  it,  without  assistance, 
even  in  a whig  congress — and  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  it  survive  the  next  session  except  some  means  be 
devised  to  give  the  subject  a more  impartial  investi- 
gation than  it  is  likely  to  have  at  present,  and  less 
influenced  by  local  prejudice,  and  party  politics. — 
Let  me  ask  the  favor,  therefore,  of  our  friends  to 
look  at  this  matter  in  a practical  point  of  view  and 
examine  these  facts.  I believe  they  will  then 
agree,  that  the  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  should  be 
exercised  to  preserve  this  very  principle  of  protec- 
tion which  they  think  has  been  assailed.  Let  them 
count  the  array  which  will  probably  be  brought 
against  it  in  the  approaching  legislative  assembly. — 
They  will  find  it  very  formidable — such  as  we  can 
with  difficulty  resist — and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  fu- 
ture by  the  past,  our  position  is  critical. 

The  tariff  has  not  yet  been  fully  comprehended, 
nor  its  details  properly  adjusted  by  any  committee 
of  congress  to  whom  it  has  been  lately  intrusted. — 
Neither  can  it  be  expected  that  it  will  be,  while 
these  committees  are  formed  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, and  forced  to  report  prematurely.  Sufficient 
time  is  never  given  them — and  if  it  were,  too  many 
foreign  subjects  are  intruded  into  the  discussion  to 
enable  them  to  make  a fair  investigation.  Politi- 
cal manoeuvres  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
electioneering  management  to  sway  them;  while 
local  interests,  striving  for  selfish  objects,  are  ever 
in  motion  to  dictate  each  section  of  a bill.  I do  not 
say  that  these  are  known  truths,  but  they  are  prevail- 
ing opinions. 

And  who  are  to  compose  the  next  congress?  Will 
it  be  more  enlightened,  more  statesmanlike,  more 
honest  than  the  last,  and  those  which  have  preceded 
it?  Will  the  interests  of  the  north  be  more  fully,  or 
more  ably  represented?  Will  protection  or  free  trade 
be  in  the  majority?  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  a change 
of  policy,  and  a change  unfavorable  to  us,  will  follow 
a precipitate  action  on  the  present  law?  And  if  so, 
how  can  such  action  be  avoided?  I believe  it  can  be, 
by  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  digest  a liberal 
and  judicious  code  for  legislative  action,  connected 
with  preliminary  movements  between  this  country 
and  other  countries,  by  which  the  views  and  wishes 
of  each  nation  may  be  known,  and,  if  possible,  adjusted 
to  mutual  advantage. 
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In  the  parliament  of  England,  before  any  great 
measure  is  adopted  by  government,  which  will  in  any 
•way  affect  the  property  or  industry  of  masses  of  the 
people,  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined  by  a per- 
manent committee — witnesses  are  called  to  prove 
each  fact  in  detail — a correspondence  is  opened  on 
all  sides — no  mode  of  investigation  is  omitted — and 
full  time  for  deliberation  is  given.  And  thus  the  com- 
mittees become  possessed  of  every  part  and  parcel  of 
the  subject,  and  all  the  bearings  of  it,  and  report  un- 
derstandingly,  and  due  reliance  may  be  placed  on 
their  reports. 

This  is  precisely  what  is  pointed  at  by  a part  of 
the  letter  alluded  to.  It  is  suggested  that  the  ablest 
men  of  the  nations  interested,  should  be  appointed 
on  a commission  to  meet  and  amicably  discuss  the 
great  subject  of  international  trade  for  reciprocal 
benefit.  And  if  the  parties  can  agree  upon  prelimi- 
minaries,  then  to  report  them  for  legislative  action. 
Nothing  more.  This  could  do  no  harm — it  might  do 
much  good.  At  all  events,  it  would  postpone  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  legislative  councils  until 
a mass  of  evidence  and  facts  was  collected  to  enable 
each  nation  to  act  with  a clear  understanding  of  the 
policy  of  the  other,  and  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  re- 
lations. The  purpose  is  one  of  peace  and  good  will. 
Instead  of  hostile  acts,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions, 
injurious  to  all  and  of  benefit  to  none,  we  should 
have  an  amicable  conference,  and  an  honest  effort 
for  mutual  accommodation.  No  other  idea  is  thrown 
out  than  an  “adjustment  of  preliminaries  in  the  im- 
portant question  of  international  trade.”  And  how? 
“By  the  appointment  (on  our  part)  of  the  only  in- 
dividual (Mr.  Webster,)  to  whom  the  several  inte- 
rests of  the  north  and  south  can  look  with  equal 
confidence.”  For  what?  For  protection.  And  is 
there  anything  to  be  feared  in  this?  Is  not  Mr.  Web- 
ster able  to  cope  with  any  statesman  or  diploma- 
tist of  any  country?  We  think  he  is;  and  though  we 
admit  he  has  equals,  we  acknowledge  none  his  supe- 
riors. 

To  entrust  the  interests  of  New  England  to  their 
ablest  defender  is  no  voluntary  abandonment  of  them. 
To  be  desirous  that  he  should  use  his  skill  and  talents 
to  protect  them,  is  not  to  give  up  protection.  And  until 
it  can  be  shown  that  our  best  and  ablest  men  are  no 
match  for  the  best  and  ablest  of  Europe,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear. 

Our  friends  must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  alarm- 
ed at  every  new  position  which  is  assumed.  Let 
them  pead  again  the  letter.  They  will  find  it  to  be 
no  more  than  a concurrence  of  opinion  on  topics 
which  have  previously  been  the  subject  of  friendly 
conversation.  They  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
fear  either  that  Mr.  Webster,  to  whom  it  is  address- 
ed, or  the  gentlemen  who  have  given  it  the  sanction 
of  their  names,  intend  to  desert  the  interests  of  New 
England.  Have  they  not,  one  and  all,  a considerable 
stake  in  those  interests?  And  what  can  be  their  ob- 
ject except  to  secure,  it  possible,  stability  and  suc- 
cess to  each,  individual  interest ? They  are  not  agitators 
for  political  effect — not  one  of  them  is  ah  office  hol- 
der or  an  office  seeker.  They  are  not  president  ma- 
kers or  leaders  in  any  form;  but  private  citizens  who 
are  anxious  for  their  country’s  good,  by  whomsoever 
governed,  willing  to  surrender  something  of  a pre- 
sent advantage  for  the  sake  of  permanency  and  peace. 
Very  respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant, 

DAVID  SEARS. 

Robert  G.  Shaw,  esq.  Belknap  street. 

REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS  AT  BUNKER 
HILL.  In  its  account  of  the  Bunker  Hill  celebra- 
tion, the  Boston  Courier  says: 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  portion  of  the  ex- 
ercises, was  the  descent  of  the  revolutionary  soldiers 
from  their  carriages,  and  their  ascent  to  the  seats 
prepared  for  them  near  the  orator.  We  have  pro- 
cured a list  of  these  venerable  men,  and  their  respec- 
tive ages,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  publish- 
ing. They  were  as  follows: 


Name.  Age. 

Name. 

Age. 

Phineas  Johnson  (the 

old- 

Ephraim  Marsh 

76 

est  patriot  present 

97 

Peter  McIntosh 

85 

Jonathan  Harrington 

95 

William  Wiggin 

79 

Alpheus  Bigelow 

85 

Jacob  Elliott 

81 

Levi  Harrington 

85 

John  Palmer 

78 

Robert  Andrews 

81 

Daniel  Usher 

77 

Elijah  Dresser 

93 

Hugh  Moore 

79 

Josiah  Cleveland 

89 

John  Clemont 

81 

Jesse  Smith 

88 

N.  Shaw 

79 

Philip  Bagley 

88 

Josiah  Fletcher 

84 

Needham  Maynard 

88 

Nathan  Fisk 

80 

Roger  Plaisted 

87 

Benjamin  Robbins 

77 

Enos  Reynolds 

87 

John  Scott 

79 

Joseph  Stephens 

8G 

Jonathan  Bourne 

76 

Nehemiah  Porter 

85 

John  PI.  Seawards 

84 

James  Harvey 

82 

Seth  Thomas 

89 

Josiah  Hobbs 

81 

Elisha  Scott 

85 

Josiah  King 

81 

Samuel  Woodruff 

83 

William  Morse 

81 

Nathaniel  B.  Leonard  82 

Jared  Wilson 

82 

Samuel  Morgan 

79 

Jacob  Merrill 

84 

Josiah  Jenkins 

82 

John  Howard 

88 

Obadiah  Albree 

79 

Abram  Wheelwright 

86 

Sylvester  Dana 

74 

Thomas  Farisiebel 

82 

John  Taylor 

85 

Josiah  Haskell 

84 

Joseph  Jewett 

82 

Abijah  Dresser 

92 

Nathaniel  Sherman 

78 

Edmond  Nason 

87 

Joseph  Smith 

90 

John  McClintock 

82 

Nicholas  Vanrenseller  88 

James  Small 

86 

Matthew  Gregory 

85 

Thomas  Trask 

83 

Nehemiah  Porter 

85 

John  T.  Dodge 

80 

Azariah  Fuller 

80 

Samuel  Smith 

84 

Joseph  Young 

81 

Elisha  D.  Williams 

85 

Joseph  Sylvester 

79 

Samuel  Downing 

76 

Oliver  Johonnot 

83 

William  Emerson 

83 

William  Bliss 

84 

Abijah  Harrington 

82 

Josshua  Reed 

81 

John  Ely 

85 

Nehemiah  Holden 

79 

Rufus  Kingsley 

81 

Thomas  Robbins 

82 

Samuel  Lord 

84 

William  Makepeace 

80 

Adams  Wheelock 

80 

Levi  Morse 

81 

H.  Bicknell 

81 

Mark  Greene 

81 

Ephraim  Hunt 

80 

George  Fish  ley 

82 

John  Shoals 

84 

Samuel  Young 

87 

Eben  Choate 

75 

Joseph  Eveleth 

87 

Daniel  Holden 

79 

Bradbyll  Livermore 

79 

Josiah  Gorham 

83 

Ebenezer  Tappan 

82 

Chandler  Russell 

79 

Reuben  Leighton 

81 

Simeon  Draper 

79 

B.  Klemigton 

84 

Ebenezer  Storer 

85 

Nathaniel  Berry 

87 

Josiah  Harvey 

78 

Daniel  Ross 

86 

Benjamin  Sullivan 

82 

Joseph  Kilpatrick 

80 

John  Cheney 

80 

Abraham  Rose 

84 

Luther  Carey 

82 

Alexander  Black 

82 

Levi  Robinson 

89 



Thomas  Stanwood 

80 

Total  number 

107 

The  first  fourof  these  gentlemen  were  combatants 
at  Lexington  and  Concord;  Mr.  Johnson  also  at  Bun- 
ker Hill;  and  the  next  eleven  likewise  belonged  to 
the  troops  who  so  gallantly  held  the  slight  and  tempo- 
rary redoubt  against  the  regular  forces  of  Britain. — 
The  others  took  part  in  some  one  or  more  engage- 
ments during  the  revolution.  Captain  Josiah  Cleave- 
land,  above  mentioned,  was  not  only  at  Bunker  Hill, 
but  in  the  battles  at  Harlem  Heights,  White  Plains, 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Monmouth,  and  Yorktown,  at  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis.  He  entered  as  a volunteer 
under  Col.  Putnam,  and  was  afterward  in  Sullivan’s 
brigade.  He  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Ct.  December 
3,  1753,  and  now  resides  in  Tioga  county,  New  York. 
He  has  performed  a journey  of  over  four  hundred 
miles  to  attend  this  celebration. 

From  the  J\T.  York  American  of  17 th  inst. 

BUNKER  HILL  FESTIVAL.  The  following 
reached_us  by  magnetic  telegraph,  and  purports  to  be  a 
faithful  report  of  the  speeches  made  at  the  great  din- 
ner given  to  President  Tyler  in  Faneuil  Hall.  It  has 
the  usual  merit  of  coming  by  special  express. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  chairman 
had  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Tyler,  our  reporter 
says: 

The  president  rose  amid  no  applause  whatever, 
and  said,  that  feeling  by  no  means  comfortable  where 
he  was,  and  being  in  a hurry  to  get  away,  he  hoped 
his  right-hand  man,  or  rather  he  should  say  his  dis- 
tinguished friend  on  his  right,  (the  secretary  of  the 
treasury),  would  reply  for  him.  [Loud  cries  of  no, 
no;  speak  for  yourself,  etc.]  After  a few  moments’ 
hesitation,  and  some  ejaculations,  which  the  reporter 
prefers  suppressing,  the  president  proceeded:  I am 
here,  fellow  citizens,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  which  was 
called  the  cradle  of  liberty,  I believe,  by  Lord  Ash- 
burton— with  whom  I,  and  nobody  else,  I wish  you  to 
understand,  concluded  a treaty  by  which  great  advan- 
tages have  been  secured  to  you  and  the  democratic 
stale  of  Maine — whose  good  will  (added  the  presi- 
dent with  earnestness,  bowing  gracefully  in  a north- 
east direction),  I am  particularly  anxious  to  concili- 
ate. 

And  let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  but  for  me, 
this  vexed  question  never  would  have  been  settled.  I 
was  raised  up  by  Providence  to  settle  it.  If  I had’nt 
cried  at  Harrisburg,  and  General  Harrison  (poor 
weak  old  gentleman)  hadn’t  died  at  Washington,  de- 
pend upon  it  you  could  not  have  cut  a single  shin- 
gle; and  as  I know,  my  New  England  fellow-citizens, 
that  this  view  of  the  subject  commends  itself  to  your 
disinterested  sympathies,  it  must,  with  you  at  least, 
be  matter  of  devout  thanksgiving,  that  I was  raised 
up  by  Providence  for  this  work  of  peace.  I have 
been  charged,  said  the  president,  with  coming  here 
on  an  electioneering  tour.  This  is  far  from  the 
truth.  This  is  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims;  but  if  any 
one  supposes  that  I am  in  any  sense  what  some  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  whose  name  I have  forgotten, 
calls  a “Pilgrim  president,”  or  that  my  cabinet  is  a 
“travelling  cabinet,”  he  is  much  mistaken.  So  far  [ 


from  it,  that  the  best  man  of  my  cabinet,  the  only  one 
that  attends  to  his  legitimate  duties,  and  scorns  par- 
ticipation in  party  drudgery,  has  been  left  in  Wash- 
ington; and  the  rest  have  come  along  with  me,  be- 
cause they  could  do  no  good  if  left  behind.  1 had  a 
great  mind  to  come  by  myself — I mean  perse;  but 
could  I,  or  could  they — added  the  president,  his  eye 
beaming  with  the  true  spirit  of  Virginia  eloquence, 
sit  quietly  with  my  legs  over  the  fire  place,  when  my 
fellow  citizens  were  in  thousands  rushing  up  to  Bun- 
ker Hill,  the  holy  shrine  where,  as  I have  said  at 
every  place  on  my  journey,  the  first  blood  of  the 
revolution  was  spilled.  How  could  I,  with  my  mind 
stored  with  rich  associations  from  Weems’  Life  of 
Washington  and  Wirt’s  Patrick  Henry,  sit  still  and 
lose  such  a chance  of  showing  that  I too  knew  some- 
thing of  the  revolution?  I a full  blooded  Virginian! 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  been  in  Philadelphia, — 
that  hallowed  spot  where  the  councils  would  not  call 
on  me;  I have  been  at  Trenton;  where  the  new  post- 
master welcomed  me  across  the  classic  fords  of  the 
Assanpink;  I dined  near  the  bloody  death  place  of 
Mercer,  with  my  friend  Captain  Stockton,  who  is 
now  building  a steam  frigate  at  Philadelphia  to  be 
called  the  John  Tyler:  in  short,  I have  talked  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  revolution  and  repeal  since  I 
left  Washington;  and  now,  said  the  president,  evi- 
dently rising  v/ith  his  subject, — 1 have  come  down 
from  Bunker  Hill  and  am  here  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
There  are  rich  associations  connected  with  this  ve- 
nerable pile.  The  cradle  of  liberty!  I can  now 
think  of  Liberty’s  sweet  slumber  when  rocked  to 
sleep  by  John  Hancock  and  John  Adams,  without  a 
contrast  (I  trust  I may  be  excused  the  digression)  to 
the  fitful  repose  of  true  democracy,  when,  from  mo- 
tives of  temporary  expediency,  I,  its  representative, 
consented  to  share  my  pillow  with  a restless  latitu- 
dinarian  like  Botts.  Never  did  I so  sensibly  realize 
the  propriety  of  a strict  construction  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  institution  on  which  we  repose  as  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  the  crisis  of  the  constitution. 
My  scruples  may  be  considered  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive: but  let  any  one  make  the  experiment  that  1 
have  done,  and  try  how  difficult  it  is  to  stretch  be- 
yond its  legitimate  capabilities  the  blessed  instrument 
which  had  been  woven  for  our  comfort  and  protec- 
tion, and  I am  sure  my  scruples  will  be  kindly  judg- 
ed. The  error  of  those  who  favor  a liberal  con- 
struction consists  in  continual  restlessness — an  ina- 
bility, if  he  might  use  a homely  illustration,  to  lie 
still;  and  he,  the  president,  was  satisfied  from  his 
painful  experience,  that  no  one  of  his  character  and 
opinions  could,  with  comfort  to  himself  or  advantage 
to  his  country,  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  a man  of 
Botts’  principles  and  habits.  These  recollections 
had  crowded  on  his  mind  in  thinking  of  the  trials 
which  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  underwent;  and 
having  now,  he  trusted,  frankly  explained  himself  on 
this  topic,  which  had  been  so  much  misrepresented, 
he  dismissed  it  forever.  The  president  then  con- 
cluded by  thanking  his  Boston  friends  for  their  kind 
hospitality,  which  he  appreciated  the  more  as  his 
conscience  told  him  it  was  entirely  undeserved. 
(Great  cheers.) 

The  next  toast  given  was — 

The  chowder-maker  of  Marshfield,  D 1 W r: 

the  defender  of  the  union,  the  expounder  of  the  con- 
stitution—and  J n T r’s  secretary  of  state! ! ! 

Mr.  W r replied  briefly  by  thanking  his  Boston 

friends  for  all  they  had  done  for  him,  but  intimated 
it  was  nothing  more  than  he  had  a right  to  expect. 
He  had  always  talked  plainly  to  them,  and  they 
seemed  to  like  it;  and  if  they  expected  civil  words 
from  him  now,  they  were  very  much  mistaken.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  whom  he  had  to  deal  with;  and 
that  when  he  wanted  to  have  his  way,  all  that  was 
needed  was  to  satisfy  his  New  England  friends  he 
could  promote  their  interests.  These  were  the  pa- 
triots he  liked  to  deal  with;  these  were  the  men  he, 
D 1 W r liked  to  trample  on.  [Here  the  ora- 

tor, who  seemed  much  disturbed  ever  since  the  pre- 
sident claimed  the  credit  of  the  Ashburton  treaty, 
stamped  his  foot  with  great  vehemence.]  But  what, 
said  Mr.  W.,  turning  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  become  of  me?  Where,  turning  to  the 
company,  am  I,  to  go?  Houseless,  friendless,  and 
forlorn,  I tell  you  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  me  in  the 
street.  I am  a desolate  man,  who  thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets  finds  no  change,  and  may  be 
tempted  in  despair  to  rob  his  neighbors.  It  is  a 
strange  and  novel  position,  but  I will  make  the  best 
of  it.  I,  the  strong  man,  will  strike  a heavy  blow 
before  I fall.  I have  sounded  the  brazen  trumpet  of 
a new  policy:  no  tariff — no  protection — no  free  trade 
— no  theories  of  1824,  or  1828,  but  reciprocal  duties 
and  commercial  treaties — no  popular  representation 
— but  a president  and  senate  to  make  or  unmake  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country;  and  on 
this,  be  the  cost  of  principle  what  it  may,  1 mean  to 
stake  my  destiny.  Mr.  W.  entered  into  a tabular 
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view  of  Hanseatic  and  Marblehead  tonnage — duties 
on  foreign  molasses,  and  the  fishing  bounties,  and  the 
results  of  the  navigation  acts,  which  were  listened 
to  with  great  interest,  and  concluded  by  giving  a 
toast: 

“My  kind  Boston  friends — the  most  forgiving  and 
the  most  forgetful — tolerant  of  the  past,  credulous 
for  the  future.  May  they  hold  out  to  the  end.” 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  in  acknowledgment,  of 
a toast  laudatory  of  his  administration,  and  of  the 
various  court  martials  which  have  occurred  under 
his  orders,  said; — He  was  very  happy  to  know  that 
the  frequency  of  courts  martial  met  with  the  appro- 
val of  his  friends.  He  should  endeavor  to  continue 
them.  They  were  calculated  to  familiarize  the  navy 
with  nice  questions  of  military  and  constitutional 
law,  the  importance  of  which  in  his  judgment, 
could  not  be  exaggerated.  For  the  commodore  of 
an  American  squadron  to  be  ignorant  of  the  views 
which  the  Virginia  statesmen  of  18U0  had  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  state  sovereignties  to  the  u- 
nion,  appeared  to  him  deplorable.  He  had  even 
known  a post  captain  to  hold  to  the  heresy  of  the 
power  of  congress  to  incorporate  a bank.  All  of 
which  maybe  obviated  by  frequent  courts  martial 
and  the  attentive  study  of  his  (the  secretary’s)  lit- 
tle work  on  the  constitution  in  which  he  had  demo- 1 
lished  Judge  Story,  and  of  the  president’s  vetoes,  to 
which  he  had  largely  contributed.  In  connexion 
with  this  matter  of  a bank,  he  said  the  president 
had  been  much  misunderstood.  It  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  deny  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Tyler  had  favored  a 
bank,  and  had  pledged  himself  to  that  etfect  at  Har- 
risburg. A sound  view  of  the  constitution  and  the 
true  obligation  of  the  federal  compact,  authorized 
him  to  concede  thus  much.  But  what  of  that?  It 
was  a cardinal  principle  of  Jeffersonian  democracy 
that  one  generation  could  not  bind  another,  and  when 
Mr.  Tyler  became  president  he  was  as  different  from 
Mr.  Tyler,  the  candidate,  as  one  generation  differs 
from  another.  One  century  couldn’t  bind  another — 
one  year  couldn’t  bind  another — one  man  couldn’t 
bind  himself.  This  was  demonstration.  This  was 
Virginia  logic  and  Virginia  morality  too:  at  least  so 
it  was  settled  in  the  Accomac  circuit.  After  a few 
further  remarks  on  the  internal  improvement  ques- 
tion, the  Virginia  resolutions  of  ’98,  and  the  danger 
of  consolidation,  the  secretary  sat  down. 

Fourth  toast.  The  new  secretary  of  war,  James 
Madison  P r,  a living  evidence  of  the  discrimi- 
nation of  J n T r,  who  sought  for  a warrior 

and  statesman,  and  found  one  on  the  peaceful  banks 
of  the  Lehigh. 

Mr.  P r jumped  up  and  said  he  had  a few 

words  to  say,  and  would  say  them  in  an  off-hand 
kind  of  a way.  Gentlemen  seemed  embarrassed  by 
associations  connected  with  this  old  place.  He 
didn’t.  He  had  had  so  many  strange  associations  in 
his  time,  that  nothing  could  embarrass  him.  I don’t 
care  a tig  for  historical  associations.  That’s  all 
gammon,  sir.  I’m  a democrat — a Pennsylvania  de- 
mocrat, and  am  as  little  embarrassed  here  as  I would 
be  in  the  common  pleas  of  Northampton  county, 
where — I say  it  with  pride  and  exultation,  which 
will,  I hope,  be  pardonable — I practised  with  honor 
and  distinction,  and  where  I should  still  have  been, 
had  not  the  president  of  the  United  States  certiorari- 
ed  me  to  Washington.  Some  folks  have  expressed 
surprise  atseeing  me  secretary  of  war.  What  right 
have  they  to  feel  surprise,  let  alone  express  it?  Am 
not  I a democrat? — my  father  and  mother  were  de- 
mocrats— my  nephew  is  the  democratic  sheriff  of 
Philadelphia,  and  has  a posse — and  my  brother  the 
governor  a perfect  Indian  of  democracy.  In  Penn- 
sylvania it  is  no  matter  what  a man  does,  if  he  is  a 
democrat — he  may  kick  his  grandmother  if  he 
chooses,  provided  he  ever  had  one.  I do  not, how- 
ever, pretend,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a democrat,  to  have 
ever  had  a grandmother,  but  I do  not  abandon  the 
right  in  the,  abstract,  and  this  principle  I contended 
for  as  early  as  1819,  in  the  case  of  Snively  vs.  Sieg- 
fritz,  which  was  an  appeal  from  a justice  of  the 
peace  of  Lehigh  county  on  a question  of  costs — but 
I will  refrain  from  these  things.  1 am  not  vain-glo- 
rious— yet  that  case  is  to  be  found,  Mr.  President, 
on  the  records  in  the  prothonolary’s  office  at  Allen- 
town, and  I believe  was  reported  at  length  in  the 
Doylestown  Democrat. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I mean  Mr.  President — 
if  any  body  finds  fault  with  my  being  secretary  at 
war,  let  him  take  a quo  warranto,  as  I said  to  David 
when  he  made  his  own  son  high  sheriff  I like  these 
ex  relatione  proceedings.  But  enough  of  this!  sir. 
What  a glorious  day  has  this  been!  sir.  The  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  as  the  president  has  been  continually 
saying  on  our  journey,  was  a first  rate  battle.  When 
old  Prescott  swore  Howe  shouldn’t  get  over  the  post 
and  rail  fence,  lie  made  what  I call  a capital  affidavit 
of  defence,  it  was  a sort  of  special  injunction  on 
further  proceedings.  [Here  the  president  seemed 


much  embarrassed  and  Mr.  R- 1 T r whisper- 

ed to  the  secretary  at  war.]  I beg  your  pardon, 
sir.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say,  no  exceptions 
can  be  taken  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  I have 
witnessed  many  jubilees.  In  fact,  sir,  I made  the 
dam  across  the  Lehigh,  and  laid  the  foundation  by 
contract  of  that  noble  work,  which  was  unfortunate- 
ly swept  away  by  the  great  freshet  of  1841.  But 
what  freshet  can  ever  sweep  away  the  monument  we 
have  consecrated  this  day,  or  depreciate  the  stock. 
The  man  that  shall  attempt  it  will  be  damned  to 
everlasting  fame  like  the  Lehigh  aforesaid.  But, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  forme  to  talk  of  these  things. 
I see  men  about  me  who  no  doubt  will  go  it  exten- 
sively on  the  learned  system.  Permit  me,  in  con- 
clusion, to  thank  you  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  speak  of  my  poor  abilities. 
Such  as  they  are  they  shall  be  devoted  to  my  best  in- 
terests and  those  of  my  friends  and  kindred.  I learn- 
ed Indian  in  the  lobby  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture in  1840,  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  out  those 
principles  in  the  war  department  over  which  I have 
the  honor  to  preside. 

At  this  point  the  festivities  of  the  evening  were 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  in  the  gallary  of  Mrs. 
Abby  Folsom,  accompanied  by  two  men  carrying  a 
clothes  bag  of  petitions,  signed  by  73,452  men, 
119,319  women,  and  innumerable  children  of  both 
sexes  and  colors,  praying  the  president  instantly, 
and  by  the  next  mail,  to  manumit  two  aged  slaves, 
who  were  living  very  comfortably  on  his  farm  in 
Virginia,  but  whose  abstract  and  inalienable  rights 
of  equal  vagabondism  were  derived  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  she  asserted.  On  Mrs.  Fol- 
som intimating  her  object,  the  president  rose  and 
very  promptly  said,  that  if  there  was  any  act  of  le- 
gislation, which  he  considered  an  integral  part,  or 
rather  he  would  say,  the  best  part,  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, of  the  constitution,  it  was  the  twenty-first 
rule — that  it  should  never  by  him  be  violated — that 
when  he  swore  to  support  the  constitution,  it  was 
with  a clear  mental  reservation  that  this  was  a part 
of  it — and  therefore,  as  a friend  of  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  the  south,  he  could’nt  and  would’nl  and 
should'nt  receive  such  petitions,  or  listen  to  such  in- 
cendiary nonsense.  The  president  then  abruptly  sat 
down,  and  great  confusion  ensued;  in  the  midst  of 
which  Mr.  J n Q y A— — ms  rose,  and  fling- 

ing his  black  cap  in  the  air,  which  Mrs.  Folsom 
caught  on  the  end  of  her  cane,  as  far  as  our  reporter 
could  distinguish  what  was  uttered  by  the  venerable 
orator,  so  great  was  the  excitement  which  prevail- 
ed, spoke  to  the  following  effect: 

“If  you  think  to  put  me  down  by  this  clamor,  you 
very  much  mistake.  I love  clamor.  Two  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  ago — yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  ex- 
actly— and  if  any  one,  either  a friend  of  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  the  south  (the  reporter  regrets  his 
inability  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  shriek  with 
which  these  words  were  uttered)  or  any  one  else, 
questions  the  accuracy  of  my  dates,  1 defy  the  test 
of  searching  enquiry;— two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  some  Pilgrims  (not  Pilgrim  presi- 
dents, but  actual  substantial,  concrete  Pilgrims) 
landed  on  the  Plymouth.  [Here  our  reporter  was 
obliged  to  close  his  packet,  but  understood  on  leav- 
ing the  hall  that  Mr.  R tT r was  addressing 

the  audience  on  the  subject  of  Irish  repeal,  and  that 
they  were  fast  dispersing.] 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Boston,  llth  June,  1843. 

The  storm  of  yesterday  ceased  during  the  night, 
but  the  sun  rose  amid  fogs  and  scattered  clouds,  giv- 
ing its  light  a watery  appearance,  and  portending 
rain  during  the  day,  the  wind  being  still  northeast, 
and  the  air  damp  and  chilly.  At  an  early  hour  the 
sound  of  martial  music  rose  from  the  numerous  com- 
panies collected  in  Boston  during  the  preceding  three 
days,  and  the  clustering  of  military  and  citizens  to- 
wards the  magnificent  common,  commenced  at  seven 
o’clock,  and  continued  till  nearly  ten,  at  which  hour 
there  must  have  been  109,000  persons  within  the  en- 
closure. At  the  same  time  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  pass  were  lined  with  eager  ex- 
pectants. Already  Bunker  Hill  and  the  approach  to 
it  from  Boston  were  thronged  by  thousands.  The 
military  were  generally  under  arms  by  8 o’clock,  and 
in  position  on  the  common  before  9.  The  New  Eng- 
land society  of  New  York,  some  400  strong,  formed  in 
Summer  street,  near  College  Green,  and  marched 
into  the  common  about  9. 

It  was  past  10  o’clock  before  the  procession  began 
to  move  from  the  densely  thronged  common,  and 
nearly  12  when  the  Lancer  Guards  of  Boston,  form- 
ing its  advance,  reached  the  superb  glacis  on  the 
northeast  of  the  monument,  which  had  been  chosen 


as  the  site  for  the  centre  of  the  celebration — the  offi- 
cers’ stand  being  on  the  outer  side  of  the  oblong 
square  facing  the  monument.  At  this  time,  a salute 
was  fired  from  the  navy  yard,  and  the  bells  of  Bos- 
ton and  Charlestown  rung  out  a stirring  peal.  On 
the  northeast  steps  of  the  Monument  Square,  facing 
the  officers’  stand,  and  glacis,  seats  had  been  reserv- 
ed for  fifteen  hundred  ladies,  and  were  early  occu- 
pied in  good  part.  The  Monument  Square  itself, 
elevated  some  ten  feet,  computed  to  give  standing 
room  to  80,000  persons,  was  nearly  filled  before  the 
procession  made  its  appearance,  while  a mass  of  hu- 
man beings  lined  each  end  of  the  glacis,  previously 
cleared  by  the  Norfolk  and  New  Bedford  Guards. — 
Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  orator  of  the  day,  though  as- 
signed a place  in  the  carriages,  came  in  by  himself 
near  an  hour  before  the  procession,  and  was  welcomed 
with  repeated  cheers. 

Precisely  at  half  past  12,  the  head  of  the  regular 
procession  reached  the  ground,  then  clouded,  by  the 
cannon  smoke  from  Ihe  navy  yard.  The  military 
halted  outside  the  area,  formed  in  double  lines,  facing 
inward,  to  let  the  civic  procession  pass  through  and 
into  the  square  ahead. 

At  I to  1 o’clock,  the  head  of  the  civic  procession 
passed  into  the  oblong  square  between  the  officers’ 
stand  and  the  monument,  the  brigade  band  in  front, 
followed  by  the  executive  committee  in  a carriage, 
escorting  the  president  and  suite  in  a carriage  drawn 
by  four  superb  bays.  The  president  was  cheered  as 
he  rode  into  the  area,  and,  alighting  took  his  place  on 
the  stand  where  Mr.  Webster  had  been  for  some  time 
“solitary  and  alone.”  Messrs,  Spencer,  Porter,  Wick- 
liffe  and  Legare,  as  they  came  on  the  stand,  greeted 
Mr.  W.  very  cordially,  and  were  introduced  to  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance  as  officers  of  day,  commit- 
tees, &c. 

But  the  deepest  manifestation  of  enthusiasm  was 
reserved  for  the  appearance  of  the  surviving  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  who  arrived  in  the  succeeding  car- 
riages, and,  alighting  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  tot- 
tered with  feeble  steps  to  their  places  on  the  platform. 
They  were  one  hundred  and  eight  in  number,  twelve 
of  whom  had  shared  in  the  perils  and  glories  of  the 
bloody  struggle  on  this  very  ground  sixty-eight  years 
ago;  three  of  them  had  fought  also  at  Lexington, 
where  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  the  revolutionary 
contest,  two  months  before  the  more  determined 
strife  on  Bunker  Hill.  Phinehas  Johnson,  now  nine- 
ty-seven years  old,  was  in  both  these  conflicts,  and 
was  reputed  the  oldest  man  present;  but  we  are  as- 
sured that  Mr.  Maynard,  (father  of  hon.  John  May- 
nard, M.  C.  from  this  state,)  now  ninety-nine  years 
old,  and  also  a sharer  in  the  Bunker  Hill  struggle, 
was  present — we  know  that  he  reached  Boston  on  the 
night  before  in  good  health  and  spirits,  on  purpose  to 
be  there. 

Earnest,  profound,  reiterated  were  the  bursts  of 
cheering  from  the  immense  concourse  as  these  trea- 
sured relics  of  a glorious  day  toiled  up  to  their  seats 
on  the  staging.  Eighteen  ’years  ago  when  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  monument  was  laid*  in  the  presence 
of  sixty  thousand  freemen,  a far  larger  and  stronger 
band  of  them  were  present,  to  rejoice  over  thecom- 
memeration  of  their  heroic  struggle  half  a century 
before.  Eighteen  years  hence,  who  can  hope  that 
even  one  of  them  will  be  left  to  tell  the  thrilling  sto- 
ry of  these  three  eras  in  their  and  their  country’s 
eventful  history? 

The  Freemasons,  who  had  done  much  toward  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  (having  given  the  ground, 
on  which  they  had  previously  erected  a small  monu- 
ment to  General  Warren,  their  Grand  Master, 
who  fell  in  the  battle.)  were  out  in  force,  and 
made  an  imposing  appearance.  They  were  out- 
numbered, however,  by  the  Odd  Fellows,  who 
must  have  mustered  nearly  one  thousand.  The  sons 
of  New  England  from  New  York,  escorted,  by  our 
superb  Light  Guards,  were  warmly  cheered  as  they 
arrived  in  the  centre.  The  Hibernians,  in  four  diffe- 
rent societies,  wearing  the  Green  of  their  beloved  na- 
tive Isle,  were  in  great  force,  and  made  an  admirable 
appearance. 

It  was  half  past  one  o’clock  when  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  association  marched  in  with  the  military 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  The  scene 
now  presented  from  the  stand  was  one  of  unequalled 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  Directly  in  front  was  the 
immense  concourse  which  had  formed  the  procession, 
military,  civic  societies  with  emblems  and  badges, 
and  plain  citizens,  so  intermingled,  as  to  produce  the 
most  picturesque  effect.  These  about  half  filled  the 
parallelogram  which  had  early  been  cleared,  and  be- 
ing walled  on  either  side,  was  guarded  by  corps  of  the 
military  at  the  ends,  fronting  a dense  wall  of  human 
faces. 

On  the  spacious  steps  leading  from  this  up  to  the 
Monument  Square  were  seated  two  thousand  ladies, 

*By  John  Abbot,  Grand  Master  of  Masons. 
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some  of  whom  had  been  waiting  there  since  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  On  the  square  or  plateau  above, 
closely  surrounding  the  monument,  were  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens — at  times  thirty  to  forty  thousand. 
On  the  stand  itself  were  the  survivors  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  president  of  the  U.  States,  and  his  cabinet, 
the  governor  and  lieut.  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  mighty  orator  of  the  day,  the  first  governor  of 
Maine,  senators  Evans  of  Maine,  Choate  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mayor  Brimmer  of  Boston,  the  officers  of 
the  day,  &c. 

A mighty  ocean  o<f  humanity,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand at  least,  encountered  and  bounded  the  vision  in 
front  and  on  each  side,  while  high  above  all,  with  the 
western  sun  just  gleaming  over  its  summit,  the  state- 
ly monument  rose  in  grand  and  graceful  proportion 
to  the  Heavens,  piercing  the  cloudless  azure  with 
its  majestic  gray,  lifting  the  swelling  heart  of  patri- 
otism to  loftiest  themes,  yet  almost  rebuking  by  its 
calm  sublimity  the  hurried,  eager  throng  of  life  by 
which  it  was  surrounded.  Silence  having  at  length 
been  commanded  and  partially  obtained,  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellis  of  Charlestown  addressed  the  Throne  of  Grace 
in  fervent  prayer. 

After  the  prayer  had  closed,  Mr.  Webster,  the 
orator  of  the  day,  came  forward,  and  delivered  his 
oration. 

The  grand  procession  returned  from  the  field  after 
the  delivery  of  the  address,  and  the  invited  guests 
and  subscribers  to  the  dinner  proceeded  from  the 
State  House  to  Faneuil  Hall.  The  president  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association,  Joseph  T.  Buck- 
ingham, esq.  presided  on  the  occasion.  At  about  10 
o'clock,  P.M.,  the  company  broke  up  apparently  well 
pleased  with  the  entertainment 

From  llie  Wet v York  Herald. 

MR.  WEBSTER’S  ORATION. 

A duty  has  been  performed — a work  of  patriotism 
and  gratitude  is  accomplished — that  structure  having 
its  broad  foundations  in  a soil  which  drank  deeply  of 
early  revolutionary  blood,  has  at  length  reached  its 
destined  height,  and  now  lifts  its  summit  to  the 
skies.  We  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  undertaking,  and  to  indulge  afresh 
in  the  gratifying  recollection  of  the  great  event  which 
it  is  designed  to  commemorate.  Eighteen  years 
ago — more  than  half  the  ordinary  duration  of  a ge- 
neration of  mankind — the  corner  stone  of  this  monu- 
ment was  laid.  The  hope  of  those  who  conceived 
the  design  of  raising  here  a structure  worthy  of  the 
events  it  was  intended  to  commemorate,  were  found- 
ed in  voluntary  contributions — private  munificence, 
and  general  public  favor.  Those  hopes  have  not 
been  disappointed.  Individual  donations  have  been 
made,  in  some  cases,  of  large  amount — small  contri- 
butions oy  thousands;  and  ail  those  who  entertain  an 
opinion  of  the  value  of  the  object  itself,  and  the  good 
attained  by  its  successful  accomplishment,  will  cheer- 
fully pay  their  homage  of  respect  to  the  successive 
Presidents,  Boards  of  Directors,  and  committees  of 
the  association  which  have  had  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  work.  The  architect,  equally  enti- 
tled to  our  thanks  and  commendation,  will  find  other 
rewards  in  the  beauty  of  the  obelisk  itself,  and  in 
tiie  distinction  which  it  confers  on  him,  as  a work  of 
art.  Nor  on  this  occasion  should  the  omission  be 
made  to  mention  the  praiseworthy  services  of  the 
builder,  who  has  watched  the  laying  of  one  stone 
upon  another  from  the  foundation  to  the  top.  At  a 
time  when  the  prospects  of  farther  progress  in  the 
work  were  gloomy  and  discouraging,  the  Mechanic 
Association,  by  a patriotic  and  vigorous  effort,  raised 
funds  for  carrying  it  on,  and  saw  them  applied  with 
fidelity  and  skill.  It  is  a grateful  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge on  this  occasion  the  worth  and  efficient  efforts 
of  that  association.  The  remaining  efforts  to  com- 
plete the  construction  of  this  edifice  had  another 
source.  Garlands  of  grace  and  elegance  were  des- 
tined to  crown  a work  which  had  had  its  origin  in 
manly  patriotism.  The  winning  power  of ‘-the  sex” 
addressed  itself  lo  the  public,  and  all  that  was  need- 
ed to  carry  this  edifice  to  its  proposed  height,  and  to 
give  it  its  finish,  was  promptly  supplied.  So  that 
the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land  have  contri- 
buted largely  to  whatever  there  may  be  of  elegance 
and  beauty  in  the  structure  itself,  or  of  utility  or  of 
public  gratification  in  its  accomplishment.  Of  those 
with  whom  the  plan  of  erecting  this  monument  ori- 
ginated, many  are  living  and  are  now  present;  butalas, 
there  are  others  who  have  themselves  become  sub- 
jects of  monumental  inscription.  Wm.  Tudor  a distin- 
guished scholar,  an  able  writer,  a most  amiable  man 
— allied  by  birth  and  sentiment  to  the  patriots  of  the 
revolution,  died  in  puolic  service  aborad,  and  now 
lies  buried  in  a foreign  land.  William  Sullivan,  a 
name  fragrant  with  revolutionary  service  and  public 
merit — a man  who  concentrated  in  himself,  to  a great 
degree,  the  confidence  of  this  whole  community — 


one  who  was  always  most  loved  where  best  known — 
he,  too,  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers.  And,  last, 
George  Blake,  a lawyer  of  learning  and  eloquence — 
a man  of  wit  and  of  talent — of  social  qualities  the 
most  agreeable  and  fascinating — of  gifts  which  ena- 
bled him  to  exercise  large  sway,  over  public  bodies 
— has  closed  his  human  career.  I have,  thus  far, 
spoken  only  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  among 
the  living;  but  a long  life,  now  drawing  towards  its 
close — always  characterized  by  acts  of  public  muni- 
ficence and  public  spirit — forming  a character  now 
become  historical — sanctified  by  public  regard  and 
private  affection — may  confer,  even  on  the  living,  the 
proper  immunity  of  the  dead,  and  be  the  just  subject 
of  honorable  meditation  and  warm  commendation. — 
Among  the  early  projectors  of  this  structure,  none 
were  more  zealous,  none  more  efficient  than  Thomas 
II.  Perkins.  (Cheers.)  It  was  beneath  his  ever  hos- 
pitable roof  that  those  I have  mentioned  as  among 
the  dead,  and  those  now  living,  having  been  called 
together  for  the  purpose,  took  the  first  step  towards 
the  erection  of  this  monument.  A venerable  man, 
the  friend  of  us  all,  whose  charities  have  distilled 
like  the  dew  of  heaven;  he  has  fed  the  hungry  and 
clothed  the  naked;  and  he  has  given  sight  to  the 
blind.  (Renewed  applause.)  And  for  such  virtue, 
there  is  a record  on  high,  which  our  humble  work, 
and  all  the  language  of  brass  and  stone,  can  furnish 
only  a poor  and  distant  imitation.  (Applause.)  Not 
amongst  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  work,  but 
one  of  its  early  friends  and  the  first  president  of  the 
corporation,  was  the  then  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth, General  Brookes,  who  had  been  here  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1775,  and  afterwards  distinguished  by 
honorable  services  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
who,  throughout  his  whole  life — a soldier  without 
fear,  a man  without  reproach.  (Loud  applause,  and 
a revolutionary  hero  on  the  platform  exclaimed, 
while  tears  trickled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  “He 
was  my  Colonel.”)  I know  well,  that  in  thus  allud- 
ing to  the  dead,  I cause  many  tears  to  flow  from  re- 
collections of  bereavements  too  recent  to  be  sup- 
pressed; but  such  honorable  mention  is  due  to  their 
public  and  private  virtues,  and  especially  on  this  oc- 
casion, for  their  zeal  and  efforts  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  purpose  which  has  now  reached  its  ful- 
filment. Time  and  nature  have  had  their  course  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  were  here  at 
the  celebration  of  the  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the 
monument  eighteen  years  ago;  most  of  the  revolu- 
lutionary  characters  have  joined  the  congregation  of 
the  dead.  Lafayette  sleeps  in  his  native  land— yet 
the  name  and  the  blood  of  Warren  are  here — the  kin- 
dred of  Putnam,  of  Starke,  of  Knowlton,  of  Mc- 
Larie  are  here.  And  here  too,  beloved  and  respect- 
ed, as  universally  as  he  is  known,  and  now  venerable 
himself  for  his  years,  is  the  son  of  the  gallant,  dar- 
ing, indomitable  Prescott,  (loud  and  enthusiastic 
cheering.)  And  here  too,  are  some — a small  band — 
of  those  who  performed  military  service  on  the  field 
on  the  17th  of  June,  ’75 — (great  applause) — all  of 
them  now  far  advanced  in  age,  who  partook  in  the 
dangers  and  glory  of  that  memorable  conflict — 
(cheers.)  They  have  outlived  all  the  storms  of  the 
revolution — they  have  outlived  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  want  of  a good  and  efficient  government  in 
this  country — they  have  outlived  the  pendency  of 
dangers  threatening  the  public  liberty — they  have 
outlived  the  most  of  their  contemporaries.  They 
have  not  outlived,  they  cannot  outlive,  the  ever  abid- 
ing gratitude  of  their  country — (loud  and  enthusias- 
tic cheering.)  Heaven  has  not  allotted  to  our  gene- 
ration an  opportunity  of  rendering  service  like  theirs 
and  manifesting  such  devotion  as  they  manifested  in 
such  a cause  as  theirs;  but  it  may  well  become  us  to 
praise  actions  that  we  cannot  equal — to  commemorate 
what  we  were  not  born  to  perform.  (An  universal 
burst  of  applause.) 

Yes,  Bunker  Hill  Monument  is  completed.  Here 
it  stands.  Fortunate  in  the  natural  eminence  on 
which  it  is  placed,  higher  infinitely  in  its  object  and 
its  purpose — behold  it  rise  over  the  land  and  over 
the  sea,  and  visible  this  moment  to  300,000  of  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  There  it  stands — a me- 
morial of  the  past — a monitor  to  the  present  and  to 
all  succeeding  generations  of  men.  I have  spoken 
of  its  purpose.  If  it  had  been  without  any  other 
purpose  than  the  creation  of  a work  of  art,  the  gra- 
nite of  which  it  is  composed,  would  have  continued 
to  sleep  on  its  native  bed.  But  it  has  a purpose,  and 
that  purpose  gives  it  dignity  and  causes  us  to  look 
upon  it  with  awe.  That  purpose  it  is  which  enrobes 
it  with  a moral  grandeur — that  purpose  it  is  which 
seems  to  invest  it  with  the  attributes  of  an  august, 
intellectual  personage.  It  is  itself  the  great  Orator 
of  this  occasion.  (Great  cheering.)  It  is  not  from 
my  lips,  nor  could  it  be  from  any  human  lips  that 
that  strain  of  eloquence  is  to  flow,  most  competent 
to  utter  the  emotions  of  this  multitude.  The  potent 
speaker  stands  motionless  before  you.  (Here  the 


speaker  paused,  and  with  outstretched  arms,  looked 
upward  to  the  summit  of  the  solemn  pile,  and  the  vast 
assemblage  joined  in  one  loud  and  long  shout  of  en- 
thusiastic applause.)  It  is  a plain  shaft;  it  bears  no 
inscription,  fronting  the  rising  sun,  from  which  the 
future  antiquarian  shall  be  employed  to  wipe  away 
the  dust;  nor  does  the  rising  sun  awaken  strains  of 
music  on  its  summit;  but  there  it  stands,  and  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
amid  the  blaze  of  noonday,  and  in  the  milder  efful- 
gence of  lunar  light,  there  it  stands.  It  looks — it 
speaks — it  acts  to  the  full  comprehension  of  every 
American  mind,  and  to  the  awakening  of  the  highest 
enthusiasm  in  every  true  American  heart.  (Great 
applause.)  Its  silent  but  awful  utterance — the  deep 
pathos  with  which  as  we  look  upon  it,  brings  before 
us  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  events  of  that  day  to  us,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  world — consequences  which  must 
continue  “to  gain  influence”  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind to  the  end  of  time — surpasses  all  that  the  study 
of  the  closet  or  even  the  inspiration  of  genius  could 
produce.  To-day — to-day  it  speaks  to  us.  The  fu- 
ture auditors  will  be  the  successive  generations  of 
men.  As  they  shall  rise  up  before  us  and  gather 
round  its  base,  its  speech  will  be  of  courage  and  pa- 
triotism—of  religion  and  liberty — of  good  govern- 
ment—of  the  renown  of  those  who  have  sacrificed 
themselves  to  the  good  of  the  country.  In  the  older 
world  many  fabrics  are  still  in  existence,  reared  by 
human  hand,  whose  object  and  history  are  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  ages.  They  are  now  monuments  of  no- 
thing, but  the  power  and  skill  which  constructed 
them.  The  mighty  pyramid  itself,  half  buried  in  the 
sands  of  Africa,  has  nothing  to  bring  down  and  re- 
port to  us,  but  the  power  of  kings  and  the  servitude 
of  the  people.  If  asked  for  its  design,  or  just  object, 
or  its  sentiment — for  its  admonition— for  its  instruc- 
tion to  mankind — for  any  great  end  of  its  being,  it 
is  silent — silent  as  the  millions  of  human  beings  that 
lie  in  the  dust  at  its  basis,  or  the  catacombs  that  sur- 
round it.  Having  thus  no  just  object  now  known  to 
mankind — though  it  be  raised  against  the  Heavens, 
it  excites  no  feeling  but  that  of  the  consummation  of 
power,  raised  with  strange  wonder.  But  if  the  pre- 
sent civilization  of  mankind — founded,  as  it  is,  on 
the  solid  basis  of  science,  or  great  attainment  in  art, 
or  in  extraordinary  knowledge  of  nature,  and  stimu- 
lated and  pervaded  as  it  is  by  moral  sentiment  and 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion — if  this  civiliza- 
tion be  destined  to  continue  till  there  comes  a termi- 
nation of  human  being  on  the  earLh,  then  the  pur- 
pose of  this  monument  will  continue  to  be  on  earth 
till  that  hour  comes.  And  if,  in  a dispensation  of 
Providence,  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  to  be 
overthrown,  and  the  truths  of  Christianity  obscured 
by  another  deluge  of  barbarism,  still  the  memory  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  the  great  events  with  which  it 
it  is  connected,  will  be  parts  and  elements  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  last  man  to  whom  the  light  of  ci- 
vilization and  Christianity  shall  be  extended — (Loud 
applause.) 

This  celebration  is  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  surrounded  by  the 
distinguished  individuals  who  are  his  constitutional 
advisers.  (Three  enthusiastic  cheers  and  “one 
cheer  more.”)  An  occasion  so  national — so  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  revolution,  out  of  which 
the  government  grew,  is  surely  worthy  of  this  mark 
of  respect  and  admiration  from  him,  who  by  the 
voice  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  law3  of  the  coun- 
try, is  placed  at  the  head  of  that  government.  Famili- 
arly acquainted, as  he  is, with  Yorktown, where  the  last 
great  military  effort  of  the  revolution  was  performed, 
he  has  now  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  theatre 
of  the  first  these  of  great  struggles.  He  has  seen 
where  Warren  fell — where  Starke,  Knowlton,  Put- 
nam, and  McLarie,  and  their  associates  fought.  He 
has  seen  the  field  on  which  a thousand  chosen  regular 
troops  ofjEngland  were  smitten  down  in  the  first  great 
contest  for  liberty, by  the  arm  of  the  yeomanry  of  New 
England — (applause) — and,  with  a heart  full  of 
American  feeling,  he  comes  here  to-day,  I am  sure, 
to  participate  in  as  feeling  a degree  as  any  individual 
present,  in  all  the  euthusiasm — in  all  the  grateful  re- 
collections— which  this  day  and  occasion  are  calcu- 
lated to  create.  (Renewed  cheering.) 

His  excellency  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
is  also  present,  nor  is  it  be  doubted  that  he  too  enters 
with  a glow  of  enthusiastic  feeling  into  an  occasion 
intended  to  celebrate  an  event  so  highly  honora- 
ble to  the  people  of  that  commonwealth  over  which 
it  is  his  good  fortune  to  be  called  to  preside. — 
(Cheers.) 

Banners  and  flags  processions  and  badges,  announce 
to  us  that  with  this  multitude  have  come  up  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  of  New  England  resident  in 
other  states.  Welcome,  welcome,  ye  of  kindred 
name  and  kindred  blood!  (Great  cheering.)  From 
the  broad  savanrahs  of  the  south — from  the  far  re- 
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gions  of  the  west — from  the  thousands  of  eastern 
origin  who  cultivate  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Genesee  and  live  along  the  margin  of  our  ocean 
lakes — from  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania — from 
the  thronged  and  crowded  cities  of  the  coast — wel- 
come-welcome! Wherever  else  you  may  be  strangers, 
you  are  at  home  here.  (Most  enthusiastic  cheers — 
the  ladies  on  the  glacis  wave  their  handkerchiefs.) — 
You  have  a glorious  ancestry  of  liberty — you  bring 
with  you  names  such  as  are  found  on  the  rolls  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill.  You  come 
here  to  this  shrine  of  liberty  near  the  family  altars 
where  your  young  lips  were  first  taught  to  lisp  the 
name  of  God — near  the  temples  of  public  worship 
where  you  received  the  first  lessons  of  devotion — 
near  the  halls  and  colleges  where  you  received  your 
education.  You  come  here,  some  of  you,  to  be  em- 
braced once  more  by  a revolutionary  father — to  re- 
ceive, perhaps  another  and  a last  blessing,  bestowed 
in  love  and  tears,  of  an  aged  mother  who  has  survived 
tbuslong  tobehold  and  enjoy  your  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. [f  those  family  recollections — if  those  tender 
associations  of  early  life  have  brought  you  here,  with 
something  of  extraordinary  alacrity,  and  given  from 
you  to  us  and  from  us  to  you,  something  of  a peculiar 
and  hearty  greeting, it  has  extended  toevery  American 
from  every  and  any  spot,  who  has  come  up  here  this 
day  to  tread  this  sacred  field  with  American  feelings, 
and  who  respire  with  pleasure  an  atmosphere  redo- 
lent of  the  sentiments  of  1775,  (cheers.)  In  the  sev- 
enteen millions  of  happy  people  who  compose  our 
American  community,  there  is  not  one  man  who  has 
not  an  interest  in  this  structure,  just  as  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  a deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  events 
which  it  was  designed  to  commemorate.  The  respec- 
tability, I may  say  the  sublimity  of  the  occasion,  de- 
pends entirely  on  its  nationality.  It  is  all — all  Amer- 
ican. Its  sentiment  is  comprehensive  enough  to 
embrace  the  whole  American  family,  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west,  and  it  will  stand,  I hope, 
for  ever,  emblematic  of  that  union  which  connects  us 
together.  And  woe  betide  the  man  who  comes  up 
here  to-day  with  sentiments  any  less  than  wholly 
American.  (Cheers.)  Woe  betide  the  man  who 
shall  venture  to  stand  here  with  the  strife  of  local 
jealousies,  local  feelings,  or  local  enmities  burning 
in  his  bosom.  All  our  happiness  and  all  our  glory 
depend  on  our  union — (cheers.)  That  monument  it- 
self, in  all  that  is  commendable  in  its  sentiment  and 
character,  depends  upon  union.  (Cheers.)  I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  keep  its  position  if  the 
states  were  rent  asunder  by  faction  or  violence.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  heaving  earth  would  move  it 
from  its  base,  and  that  it  would  actually  totter  to  its 
fall,  if  dismemberment  should  be  the  affliction  of  our 
land,  and  I cannot  say  that  it  would  mingle  its  own 
fragments  with  those  of  a broken  constitution.  But 
in  the  happening  of  such  events,  who  is  there  that 
could  dare  to  look  up  to  it!  (Great  sensation.)  Who 
is  there  that  from  beneath  such  a load  of  mortification 
and  shame  as  would  overwhelm  him  could  approach 
to  bahold  it?  Who  is  there  that  would  not  expect  his 
eye-balls  to  be  seared  by  the  intensity  of  its  silent 
reproof?  (Great  applause.)  For  my  part,  I say, 
that  if  it  be  a misfortune,  designed  by  providence  for 
me  to  live  to  see  such  a time,  I will  look  at  it  no 
more — I will  avert  my  eyes  from  it  forever!  (Great 
applause.) 

It  is  not  as  a mere  military  encounter  of  armies 
that  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  finds  its  principal  claims 
for  commemoration  and  importance;  yet  as  a mere 
battle  there  are  circumstances  attending  it  of  an  ex- 
traordinary character,  and  giving  to  it  peculiar  dis- 
tinction. It  was  fought  upon  this  eminence,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  yonder  city,  in  the  presence  of  more 
spectators  than  there  were  combatants  in  the  fight — 
men,  and  women,  and  children,  drawn  from  their 
homes,  filling  the  towers  of  their  churches,  covering 
the  rools  of  public  dwellings,  and  all  their  residences, 
looking  on  for  the  result  of  a contest  of  the  conse- 
quences of  which  they  had  the  deepest  conviction. — 
The  16th  of  June,  under  a bright  sun,  these  fields  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  verdure  and  culture;  there  was  in- 
deed note  of  awful  preparation  at  Boston, — but  here 
all  was  peace,  and  the  fields  then  rich  with  the  loads  of 
the  early  harvest  told  of  nothing  but  tranquility.  The 
morning  of  the  J 7th  day  every  thing  changed;  in  the 
night,  redoubts  had  been  thrown  up  by  a feWjhardy 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Prescott.  In  the  dawn 
ol  the  morning,  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  a 
cannonade  was  immediately  opened  upon  them  from 
the  floating  batteries  on  the  water,  and  the  land  on 
the  other  side  of  Charles’  river.  I suppose  it  would 
be  difficult,  in  a military  point  of  view,  to  ascribe 
any  just  motive  to  either  party  for  that  conflict.  It 
probably  was  not  very  important  for  the  provincial 
army  to  hem  in  the  British  in  BosLon,  by  a force  a 
little  nearer,  when  that  could  probably  have  been 
expected  by  a force  a little  farther  in  the  rear.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  British 


officers  had  had  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  dislodge 
the  occupants  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  British  command- 
ed the  waters,  the  Mystic  on  one  side,  and  the 
Charles’  river  on  the  other;  and  as  those  two  riv- 
ers approach  each  other,  it  was  perfectly  competent 
to  cut  off  all  communication,  and  reduce  Prescott  to 
famine  in  eight  and  forty  hours  But  that  was  not 
the  day  for  such  sort  of  calculation  on  either  side. — 
The  truth  is,  both  parties  were  ready,  and  anxious, 
and  determined  to  try  the  strength  of  their  arms. 
The  pride  of  the  British  would  not  submit  that  a re- 
doubt of  the  rebels,  as  they  were  called,  should  be 
here,  and  stand  in  their  very  face  and  and  defy  them 
to  their  teeth.  Without  calculating  the  cost,  or  car- 
ing for  it,  their  object  was  to  destroy  the  redoubt  at 
once  by  the  power  of  the  royal  army,  and  take  ven- 
geance as  well  as  attain  security.  On  the  other  side 
Prescott  and  his  gallant  followers,  fully  persuaded 
that  the  time  was  near  when  the  existing  controversy 
must  break  out  into  open  hostilities  long  thirsted  for 
the  contest.  They  wished  to  try  it,  and  to  try  it  now; 
and  that  is  the  secret  which  placed  Prescott  there 
with  his  troops.  (Cheers.)  1 will  not  attempt  to 
describe  what  has  been  so  often  described  better  than 
I can  do  it.  The  cannonading  from  the  water — the 
assaults  from  the  land — the  coolness  with  which  the 
provincial  army,  if  it  might  be  so  called,  met  the 
charge  of  the  enemy,  the  valor  with  which  they  re- 
pulsed it,  the  second  attack,  the  second  repulse,  the 
burning  of  Charlestown,  and  finally  the  closing  scene 
of  the  retreat  of  the  militia  of  New  England  over 
the  neck,  I shall  not  attempt  to  describe;  but  in  its 
consequences  the  battle  or  Bunker  Hill  stands 
amongst  the  most  important  that  ever  took  place  he- 
tween  rival  states.  It  was  the  first  great  controversy 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  in  my  judgment  it  was 
not  only  the  first  blow  struck  in  that  war,  but  it  was 
the  blow  that  determined  the  issue  of  that  contest. 
(Cheers.)  It  certainly  did  not  put  an  end  to  that  war, 
but  it  put  the  country  in  a state  of  open  hostility;  it 
put  the  controversy  between  them  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  sword,  and  made  one  thing  certain — that  after 
Warren  fell — after  the  troops  of  the  New  England 
states  had  been  able  to  meet  and  repulse  the  attack 
of  the  British  regulars,  it  was  certain  that  peace 
would  never  be  established  between  the  two  countries 
except  on  the  basis  of  an  acknowledgement  of  Amer- 
ican independence.  When  the  sun  went  down  the 
independence  of  these  states  was  certain.  (Cheers.] 
No  event  of  great  military  magnitude  took  place  be- 
tween June  1775  and  ’76,  when  independence  was 
formally  declared.  It  rests,  1 know,  on  the  most  in- 
domitable authority,  that  when  General  Washington, 
having  just  then  received  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  army,  heard  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  told  that  for  want  of 
ammunition  and  other  causes  the  miiitia  yielded  the 
ground  fo  the  British  troops,  he  asked  if  the  militia 
of  New  England  stood  the  fire  of  the  British  regular 
troops,  and  being  told  they  did,  and  reserved  their 
own  till  the  enemy  were  within  eight  rods,  and  then 
discharged  it  with  fearful  effect,  he  then  exclaimed 
— “The  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe.”  (Enthu- 
siastic cheering.)  The  consequences,  then,  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  are  just  of  the  importance  of 
the  American  revolution  itself.  If  there  is  nothing 
of  value — if  there  is  nothing  worthy  the  regard  of 
mankind  in  the  revolution  itself — then  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  regard  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  consequences  flowing  from  it.  But  if  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  be  an  era  in  the  history  of  man  favor- 
able to  human  happiness — if  it  be  an  event  which 
has  marked  the  progress  of  the  human  race  from  des- 
potism to  liberty — if  it  be  an  event  which  has  shed  a 
vast  influence  on  not  only  this  continent  but  the  world 
— then  that  monument  is  not  raised  without  cause — 
then  is  Bunker  Hill  not  unworthy  of  perpetual  me- 
morial. 

What  then  is  the  principle  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, and  of  this  system  of  political  government, 
which  it  has  established  and  conformed?  Now  the 
truth  is  that  the  American  revolution  was  not  caus- 
ed by  any  instantaneous  adoption  of  a theory  of  go- 
vernment which  had  ever  before  entered  into  the 
minds  of  men,  nor  the  embracing  the  ideas  and  sen- 
timents of  liberty  before  altogether  unknown.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  but  the  better  development  and 
application  of  sentiments  and  opinions,  which  had 
their  origin  far  back  in  American  and  English  histo- 
ry. The  discovery  of  America,  its  colonization  by 
the  several  states  of  Europe,  the  history  of  the  co- 
lonics from  the  time  of  their  establishment  to  the 
time  when  the  principal  of  them  threw  off  their  al- 
legiance to  the  states  by  which  they  had  been  plant- 
ed, constitute  a train  of  events  among  the  most  im- 
portant recorded  in  human  annals.  These  events 
occupied  300  years,  during  which  whole  period 
knowledge  made  steady  progress  in  the  old  world;  so 
that  Europe  herself  at  the  time  of  the  establishment 
of  the  New  England  states  and  Virginia,  had  been 


greatly  changed  from  that  Europe  which  had  com- 
menced the  colonization  of  the  continent  three  hun- 
dred years  before.  And  what  is  most  material?  to- 
my  purpose  is,  that  in  the  first  of  these  centuries — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the' 
settlement  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts — the  events 
occurred  especially  in  England  and  some  parts  of' 
the  continent  of  Europe  which  materially  changed1 
the  whole  condition  of  society.  Now  we  know  that, 
after  some  few  attempts  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIT. 
to  plant  colonies  in  America,  no  effective  effort  was- 
made  for  that  purpose,  either  by  the  crown  or  the- 
subjects  under  its  protection,  for  almost  a century.. 
Without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  long  delay,, 
its  consequences  are  sufficiently  clear  and  striking.. 
England,  in  this  lapse  of  a century,  unknown  to  her- 
self, was  becoming  fit  and  competent  to  colonize 
North  America;  and  men  were  training  for  that  pur- 
pose, competent  to  introduce  the  English  name  and 
Anglo-Saxon  race  into  a great  portion  of  the  west- 
ern world.  The  commercial  spirit  was  much  en- 
couraged by  several  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  and  countenance  was  given  also  to  arts 
and  manufactures  in  the  eastern  countries  of  Eng- 
land; and  some  not  unimportant  modifications  in  the 
feudal  system  were  effected  by  the  power  of  break- 
ing the  entailments  of  estates.  These,  and  other 
measures  at  that  period,  and  other  causes,  produced 
a new  class  of  society,  and  caused  it  to  emerge  from 
the  bosom  of  the  feudal  system.  And  this  itself,  on 
the  community  of  Europe.  Thus  was  a commercial 
or  middle  class — a class  neither  barons  nor  great 
landowners  on  the  one  side,  nor  on  the  other  mere 
retainers  of  the  great  barons  or  the  crown;  but  a 
class  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  education,  thus 
produced  a change  on  the  face  of  Europe.  Ope- 
rative causes  were  arising  and  our  land  produced  an 
effect,  which  from  the  accession  of  Henry  the  VII. 
to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  enabled  them 
to  enjoy  much  more  of  peace  than  during  the  con- 
troversy of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster — 
Causes  of  another  description  also  came  into  play, 
the  reformation  of  Luther  broke  out,  kindling  up  the 
minds  of  men  afresh,  leading  to  new  habits  of  thought 
and  dissension,  and  the  waking  energies  of  individu- 
als that  before  were  wholly  unknown  even  to  them- 
selves. The  religious  controversies  of  that  period 
changed  the  state  as  well  as  religion,  and  indeed  it 
were  easy  to  prove,  if  this  were  the  proper  occa- 
sion, that  they  changed  the  state  in  instances  in 
which  they  did  not  change  the  religion  of  the  state. 

The  spirit  of  foreign  commercial  enterprise  and 
adventure  followed  the  revival  of  commerce;  and 
this  spirit  on  the  one  hand  with  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial enterprise  which  had  gained  much  strength  and 
influence  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  on 
the  other  the  spirit  of  religious  reformation,  were 
the  great  causes  of  the  introduction  of  English  colo- 
nists into  what  is  now  called  the  United  States.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  his  associates,  who  settled  Vir- 
ginia, may  be  considered  the  creation  of  the  first  of 
these  causes;  that  is,  the  spirit  of  adventure  mixed 
with  the  hope  of  commercial  gain,  and  seduced  too 
much  by  the  expectation  of  discovering  mines  of 
great  wealth  in  America.  They  were  not  unwilling 
also  to  diversify  their  pursuits  of  colonization  by  oc- 
casional cruizings  against  the  Spaniards.  They, 
therefore,  crossed  the  ocean  with  a frequency  and  a 
daring  which  may  well  surprise  us,  when  we  consi- 
der the  state  of  navigation  of  that  day.  It  was  the 
other  cause  that  settled  New  England.  When  the 
Mayflower  sought  our  shores  she  came  with  no  high 
hopes  of  commercial  gain — no  love  of  gold — no  mix- 
ture of  purposes  warlike  or  hostile  to  any  human 
being.  Solemn  prayer  to  God  at  her  departure  from 
the  sea  coast  of  Holland  had  invoked  for  her  the 
blessings  of  heaven.  She  put  forth,  like  the  dove 
from  the  ark,  in  pursuit  only  of  rest.  The  stars  that 
guided  her  course  were  the  unobscured  constella- 
tions of  religion  and  liberty.  Her  deck  was  the  al- 
tar of  the  living  God.  Prayers,  from  bended  knees, 
morning  and  evening,  mingled  with  the  voice  of  the 
ocean  and  the  sighing  of  winds  through  her  shrouds. 
If  prosperous  breezes  filled  her  sails  and  carried  the 
pilgrims  forward  to  their  unknown  homes  in  a distant 
land,  it  awakened  in  them  new  anthems  of  praise; 
and  if  the  elements  were  wrought  into  fury — if  the 
sea  tossed  their  fragile  bark  from  billow  to  billow, 
like  a reed  or  a feather,  not  all  tiie  power  of  the 
tempest,  not  the  darkness  and  the  howling  of  the 
midnight  storm,  could  shake  a man  or  woman  from 
the  firm  purpose  of  the  soul  to  undergo  all,  and  to  do 
all  that  the  meekest  patience,  the  boldest  resolution, 
and  the  steadiest  reliance  on  heaven  could  enable 
human  beings  to  suffer  or  to  perform.  (Loud  and 
long  continued  cheers.)  For  they  knew  that  while 
they  had  perilous  duties  to  perform,  and  unknown 
destinies  to  encounter,  yet  that  the  power  of  Al- 
mighty God  was  always  over  them,  and  that  living 
or  dying,  on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  they  were  always. 
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compassed  in  the  arms  of  everlasting  love.  (Great 
applause.)  Some  differences  may  doubtlessly  be 
traced  through  all  the  course  of  their  history,  and 
even  at  this  day  between  the  colonists  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  owing  to  the  different  circumstan- 
ces on  which  the  settlements  were  made.  But  these 
differences  are  only  enough  to  create  a pleasing  va- 
riety in  the  members  of  a large  family. 

“ facies,  non  omnibus  unn. 

Nee  diverse  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum.” 

(Applause  on  the  platform.) 

The  hopes,  sentiments,  and  objects  of  both  soon 
became  modified  by  local  causes,  growing  out  of  the 
condition  of  the  new  world,  and  the  differences  so 
apparent,  at  first  gradually  disappeared  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time.  The  necessity  of  some  degree  of 
union  to  defend  themselves  against  the  savage  tribe 
tended  to  promote  mutual  regard.  They  fought  to- 
gether in  the  wars  against  France.  Then  the  con- 
solations of  a common  religion  created  new  links  of 
concord — fully,  happily,  gloriously  preserved  in  the 
form  of  government,  which  now  makes  them  the 
great  republic  of  the  world,  and  proclaims  to  the 
whole  earth,  that  for  them  there  is  only  one  country, 
one  constitution,  and  one  destiny.  (Great  cheering.) 
The  colonization  of  the  tropical  regions  of  this  con- 
tinent was  conducted  on  other  principles— other  mo- 
tives followed  by  far  other  consequences.  From  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  the  Spanish  government  dili- 
gently pushed  forward  its  settlements  in  America, 
not  only  with  spirit,  but  with  eagerness — for  long 
before  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  U.  States, 
Spain  had  conquered  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Chili,  and 
had  extended  her  power  over  all  she  had  ever  ac- 
quired on  this  continent.  As  early  as  1630  or  ’32, 
just  about  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  this  colony 
of  Massachusetts,  Spain  had  taken  possession,  ac- 
tively or  formally,  of  every  foot  of  territory  between 
Florida  and  Cape  Horn.  The  rapidity  of  these  con- 
quests was  greatly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  eagerness  of 
bands  of  adventurers  anxious  to  subdue  and  take 
possession  of  great  regions  in  the  name  of  Spain,  ex- 
pecting to  discover  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

From  these  facts  we  see  that  the  love  of  gold 

not  produced  by  industry  or  commerce— but  dug 
from  its  native  beds  of  earth,  and  that  earth  ravish- 
ed from  its  rightful  possessors,  by  every  possible  de- 
gree of  crime  and  oppression,  formed  long  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  Spaniards  in  America.  Even 
Columbus  himself  did  not  escape  this  thirst  for  gold. 
We  find  him  enquiring  every  where  for  gold,  as  if 
God  had  opened  the  new  world  to  the  old,  only  for 
base  and  sordid  purposes,  and  the  sacrifice  of  mil- 
lions by  the  sword.  And  yet  Columbus  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  age  and  his  country.  He  was  a man 
of  indomitable  enterprise,  of  high  hopes  and  noble 
aspirations,  and  of  intellectual  talent  of  an  extraor- 
dinary character  as  his  history  shows.  Probably  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  mercenary  motives  to 
others  so  much,  because  they  were  most  likely 
to  operate  with  effect  on  those  on  whose  assistance 
and  co-operation  he  was  obliged  to  depend.  No 
doubt,  however,  he  looked  on  the  world  newly  disco- 
vered, as  one  to  be  seized,  and  ready  to  be  enjoyed. 
The  robbery  and  destruction  of  the  native  races, 
was  the  achietement  of  standing  armies — a power 
which  despotism  has  always  endeavored  to  retain. 
As  there  was  no  liberty  in  Spain,  Spain  could  trans- 
mit no  liberty  to  America.  The  colonists  of  New 
England  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  the  middle,  in- 
dustrious, hardy,  prosperous  classes— inhabitants  of 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities,  amongst  whom 
liberty  first  revived  and  respired  after  a sleep  of  a 
thousand  years  in  the  bosom  of  the  dark  ages.  Spain 
descended  on  America  in  the  mail-clad  limbs  and 
terrible  visage  of  her  despotic  monarchy— England 
in  the  more  grateful  gaib  of  popular  rights  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

England  transplanted  liberty  to  America— Spain 
despotic  power.  England  colonized  her  settlements 
with  industrious  pioneers,  who  recognized  the  rights 
of  the  soil,  treated  the  savages  with  humanity,  and  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  the  blessings  of  civilization. 
But  Spain  was  like  a falcon  on  its  prey.  Every  thing 
was  force.  The  territories  were  acquired  by  fire  and 
sword — hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  fell 
by  fire  and  sword— even  the  work  of  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith  was  attempted  by  fire  and  sword.  Be- 
hold, then  fellow-citizens,  the  difference  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  these  two  principles.  Here  to 
day  on  the  summit  of  Bunker  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Monument,  behold  the  difference!  and  1 would  wish 
that  the  thousands  assembled  here  could  proclaim  it 
in  a voice  that  would  be  heard  all  over  the  globe. — 
(Terrific  cheering.)  Our  inheritance  was  of  liberty 
— liberty  secured  and  regulated  by  law  and  enlight- 
ened and  ennobled  by  knowledge  and  religion.  The 
inheritance  of  South  America  was  of  power — strong, 
unrelenting,  tyrannical  military  power.  And  now 
look  to  the  results  which  have  been  developed  by  the 


operation  of  these  antagonist  principles  on.the  two 
ends  of  the  continent.  (Cheers.) — I suppose  that  the 
United  States  may  compose  one  eighth  or  one-tenth 
part  of  most  of  the  territory  embraced  within  the 
Spanish  dominions  of  South  America.  Yet  in  all  that 
region,  there  is  not  probably  at  this  moment  more 
than  one  or  two  millions  of  human  beings  of  Euro- 
pean color  and  blood;  whilst  here  in  the  8th  or  10th 
part  of  the  same  surface  there  are,  thank  God!  four- 
teen millions  of  intelligent,  happy  and  prosperous  citi- 
zens of  a free  state. 

But  let  me  follow  the  principle  of  this  colonization 
somewhat  farther.  We  must  look  not  only  into  its 
effects  in  the  greater  or  less  multiplication  of  men, 
but  consider  its  consequences  in  reference  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  moral  improvement  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  Let  me  inquire  what  progress  was  made 
in  the  true  science  of  liberty  and  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment, even  in  those  new  republics  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
I would  not,  on  this  occasion,  willingly  say  any  thing 
discourteous  of  these  governments.  They  are  yet  on 
trial,  and  I wish  it  may  have  a successful  issue.  But 
truth,  and  a fidelity  to  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  from 
which  I shall  never  falter,  compel  me  to  say  here  and 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  that  these  new  republics  of 
South  America  have  shewn  themselves  but  too  much 
disposed  to  partake  of  the  sentiments  and  purposes 
of  that  absolute  monarchy  from  which  they  have  freed 
themselves.  They  are  far  too  fond  of  military  power. 
Standing  armies  are  the  appropriate  instruments  of 
arbitrary  and  monarchical  governments.  They  are 
altogether  outof  place  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  republics.  Contrast,  again  the  differ- 
ence as  respects  the  public  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  people.  These  fields  are 
all  verdant,  because  they  are  tilled  by  the  hands  of 
freemen — owners  of  the  soil.  (Cheers.)  These  are 
they  who  render  a state  flourishing  and  happy. — 
They  dread  no  serried  lines  or  exacting  armed  forces. 
Order  and  law,  and  security  universally  prevail. — 
See  the  thousand  ships  that  fill  our  harbors.  Here 
is  the  best  home  of  industry.  Every  where,  and 
more  than  all,  see  in  every  human  countenance  proof 
that  the  whole  community  is  made  up  of  independent 
self-respecting  men.  (Great  applause.) 

See  the  procession  of  thousands  of  our  youth, 
poured  out  from  the  common  schools— those  nurse- 
ries of  New  England  literature  and  New  England 
virtues — which  have  so  long  flourished  amongst  you. 
We  may  look  in  vain  for  anything  approaching  to  a 
resemblance  of  this  in  any  part  of  this  country,  ex- 
cept that  portion  originally  settled  under  the  general 
influence  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Over  us  the 
genius  of  liberty  hovers  with  eye  ever  watchful,  and 
her  eagle  wing' ever  wide  outspread.  (Enthusiastic 
applause.)  There  are  few  topics  more  inviting  than 
the  influence  of  the  new  world  on  the  old.  The  oc- 
casion forbids  me  entering  upon  it.  Her  obligations 
to  England  for  the  arts — for  literature,  and  laws,  and 
manners — America  acknowledges,  as  she  ought,  with 
gratitude;  and  the  people  of  the  United  States — de- 
scendants of  English  stock — acknowledge  also  with 
filial  regard,  that  under  the  culture  of  such  men  as 
Hampden  and  Sidney,  and  other  assiduous  friends, 
the  seed  of  liberty  first  germinated,  which  now  over- 
shadows the  whole  land.  But  America  has  not  fail- 
ed to  make  returns.  If  she  have  not  cancelled  the 
obligation,  she  has  at  least  made  respectacle  advan- 
ces to  equality.  And  she  admits  that  as  a nation, 
she  has  a high  part  to  act  for  the  general  advance- 
ment of  human  interest  and  welfare.  American 
mines  have  filled  the  mints  of  Europe  with  precious 
metals;  and  the  markets  of  the  old  world  have  re- 
ceived the  richest  products  of  her  climate.  Birds 
and  animals  of  beauty  and  value  have  been  added  to 
European  collections;  transplants  from  the  transcen- 
dant  and  uncounted  treasures  of  our  forests  have 
mingled  their  glories  with  the  elms,  and  ashes,  and 
classic  oaks  of  England.  But  who  can  estimate  the 
amount  of  value  of  the  augmentation  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  that  has  resulted,  from  America? 
Who  could  imagine  the  shock  to  the  eastern  conti- 
nent if  the  Atlantic  were  no  longer  traversable,  or 
there  were  no  longer  American  productions  or  Ame- 
rican markets.  America  exercises  an  influence,  and 
holds  out  an  example  of  still  higher  character,  be- 
cause of  a political  nature.  She  has  furnished  proof 
ol  the  fact  that  a population,  founded  on  equality — 
on  the  principle  of  representation — is  fully  capable 
of  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  of  government — that  it 
is  practicable  to  elevate  the  masses  of  mankind — to 
raise  them  to  self-respect — to  make  them  competent 
to  act  in  the  great  duty  of  self-governm'ent.  This  she 
has  shown  can  be  done  by  the  ditfusion  of  knowledge 
and  education.  But,  my  friends,  America  has  done 
more.  America  has  furnished  Europe  and  the  world 
with  the  character  of  Washington.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) And  if  our  institutions  had  done  nothing  else, 
they  would  have  deserved  the  respe&t  of  mankind. 


(Cheers.)  Washington — (three  long  continued 

cheers) — Washington — first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — Washing- 
ton is  all  our  own.  (Enthusiastic  applause.)  And 
the  veneration  and  love  entertained  for  him  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  proof  that  they  are 
worthy  of  such  a countryman.  (Renewed  applause.) 

I would  cheerfully  put  the  question  to-day  to  the  in 
telligent  men  of  all  Europe — I will  say  to  the  in  tel 
ligent  of  the  whole  world — what  character  of  the 
century  stands  out  in  the  relief  of  history,  most  pure, 
most  respectable,  most  sublime — and  1 doubt  not  that: 
by  a suffrage  approaching  to  unanimity,  the  answer 
would  be  Washington.  (Cheering.)  That  monu- 
ment itself  is  not  an  unfit  emblem  of  his  character,, 
by  its  uprightness,  its  solidity,  its  durability.  (Long 
continued  applause.)  His  public  virtues  and  pub- 
lic principles  were  as  firm  and  fixed  as  the  earth  on 
which  that  structure  rests — his  personal  motives! 
as  pure  as  the  serene  heavens  in  which  its  summit  is, 
lost.  (Great  applause.)  But  indeed  it  is  not  an. 
adequate  emblem.  Towering  far  above  this  column, 
that  our  hands  have  built,  beheld  not  by  the  citizens, 
of  a single  city,  or  a single  state,  but  by  all  the  fa- 
milies of  man,  ascends  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the^ 
character  and  life  of  Washington.  (Enthusiastic 
applause.)  In  all  its  constituent  parts — in  all  its. 
acts — in  all  its  toils — universal  love  and  admiration, 
it  is  an  American  production.  (Deafening  ap- 
plause.) Born  upon  our  soil;  of  parents  born  upon 
our  soil — never  having  for  a single  day  had  sight  of" 
the  old  world — reared  amid  our  gigantic  scenery — 
instructed  according  to  the  modes  of  the  time  in  the. 
spare  but  wholesome  elementary  knowledge  which, 
the  institutions  of  the  country  furnish  for  all  the 
children  of  the  people — brought  up  beneath  and  pe- 
netrated by  the  genial  influence  of  American  socie- 
ty— partaking  our  great  destiny  of  labor — partaking- 
and  leading  in  that  agency  of  our  glory,  the  war  of* 
independence — partaking  and  leading  in  that  great . 
victory  of  peace,  the  establishment  of  the  present : 
constitution — behold  him,  altogether  an  Ameri- 
can. (Deafening  applause.)  That  glorious  life — 
“Where  multitudes  of  virtues  passed  along. 

Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng — 
Contending  to  be  seen,  then  making  room 

For  the  multitudes  which  were  to  come,” — 
that  life  in  all  its  purity — in  all  its  elevation — in  all 
its  grandeur — was  the  life  of  an  American  citizen — 
(great  cheering) — I claim  him — I claim  Washingtou. 
— wholly  for  America — and.  amidst  the  perilous  and 
darkened  hours  of  the  night — in  the  midstof  the  re- 
proaches of  enemies,  the  misgivings  of  friends,  1 
turn  to  that  transcendant  name,  for  courage  and  for 
consolation.  To  him  who  denies  that  our  transat- 
lantic liberty  can  be  combined  with  law  and  order, 
and  the  security  of  property,  and  power  and  reputa- 
tion— to  him  who  denies  that  our  institutions  can . 
produce  any  exaltation  of  soul,  or  passion  for  true 
glory — to  him  who  denies  that  America  has  contri- 
buted any  thing  to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and 
great  examples — to  all  these  I reply  by  pointing  to 
the  character  of  Washington.  It  is  time  that  I 
should  draw  this  discourse  to  a close.  We  have  in- 
dulged in  gratifying  recollections  of  the  past.  We 
have  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  present  prosperi- 
ty and  happiness.  We  have  pleased  ourselves  with 
well  founded  hope  of  the  future.  Let  us  remember- 
as  responsible  beings  that  we  have  duties  and  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  us,  corresponding  to  the  blessings 
with  which  heaven  has  favored  us.  And  let  us,  to- 
the  extent  of  our  power,  with  all  the  ability  with 
which  we  are  gifted,  exert  ourselves  to  keepalive  a 
just  tone  of  moral  sentiment — to  inspire  regard  for 
religion  and  morality — and  a true  and  generous  love 
of  liberty,  regulated  bylaw,  and  enlightened  by 
knowledge  and  truth.  Let  us  remember  the  great 
truth  that  communities  are  responsible  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals— that  without  unspotted  public  faith,  fi- 
delity, honor,  and  truth,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  con- 
stitutions, forms  of  government,  or  all  the  machine- 
ry of  law,  to  give  dignity  and  respectability  to  any 
poltical  state.  Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may 
look  forward,  not  to  a degraded  but  to  an  improved 
and  elevated  future — that  when  we  die,  and  our- 
children  shall  all  have  been  consigned  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living,  there  maybe  a zealous,  a. 
fervid  love  of  country,  and  an  equally  fervid  pride 
of  country,  in  the  bosoms  of  all  those  who  shall 
bear  our  name,  or  inherit  our  blood!  and  ages  and 
ages  hence  when  honored  and  consecrated  age  shall 
lean  upon  the  base  of  tl^at  monument,  and  ingenuous. 
youth  shall  throng  around  it,  and  it  shall  speak  to  ■ 
them  of  its  object — its  glory — and  the  great  events 
which  it  was  intended  to  signalize  and  perpetuate,, 
then  shall  there  arise  an  ejaculation  from  every 
faithful  breast — “Thank  God!  that  I — I also  am 
an  American!” 

The  orator  here  ceased — and  the  heavens  rang; 
with  the  shout  of  the  vast  multitude. 
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Alien  Enlistments.  Another  decision  on  this  sub- 
ject favorable  to  the  United  States  was  made  by  the  dis- 
trict court  at  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  instant.  A private 
in  the  army,  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  who  had  enlisted  for  the  tSl'm  of  five  years,  was 
brought  before  the  court  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  when 
application  was  made  for  his  discharge  from  the  service 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  alien 
and  a subject  of  the  queen  of  England.  After  a patient 
hearing  of  the  arguments  of  counsel,  Judge  McCaleb  re- 
fused to  grant  the  discharge;  and  the  prisoner  was  re- 
manded to  Baton  Rouge,  there  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  enlistment. 

Army.  Col.  Thayer,  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  engineers, 
is  about  proceeding  to  Europe  on  leave  of  absence  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  numerous  friends,  in  and 
out  of  the  army,  will  accord  him  their  best  wishes  for  a 
leasant  voyage,  and  a happy  return  with  invigorated 
ealtli.  Col.  T.'will  be  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Gen. 
Parker,  of  the  war  department. 

Canada.  The  laborers  on  the  great  canal  in  Canada 
continue  to  manifest  a riotous  disposition.  The  Mon- 
treal Transcript  of  the  13th  inst.  says  that  on  the  preced- 
ing cky  they  attacked  one  of  the  contractors,  and  so 
maltreated  him  that  his  life  is  despaired  of.  All  efforts 
having  failed  to  induce  them  to  keep  the  peace,  us  a last 
resource,  a small  detachment  of  the  74th  regiment,  and 
about  30  men  of  the  Queen’s  Light  Dragoons,  were  cal- 
led out,  when  the  riot  act  was  read,  and  the  rioters  still 
refusing  to  disperse,  the  troops  fired,  and  several  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded,  the  number  of  which  could 
not  be  ascertained. 

The  riots  on  the  Beauharnois canal,  in  Upper  Canada, 
seem  to  have  been  most  serious,  and  according  to  the 
Plattsburgh  Republican,  are  yet  unabated.  The  origin 
was  in  a "strike  for  wages.  The  military  being  called 
out,  fired  upon  the  rioters,  killing  eight  and  wounding 
some  twenty,  and  as  many  more  jumping  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  avoid  the  dragoons,  were  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned.  The  rioters  number  about  3,000— have 
arms,  ammunition  and  are  drilled.  By  passengers  per 
steamer  Whitehall,  from  Montreal,  wo  learn  that  the 
rioters  had  assembled,  killed  eight  soldiers,  and  drove  the 
military  from  the  field.  It  is  feared  more  bloody  work 
will  ensue.  An  express  reached  Montreal  on  the  14th, 
for  more  troops. 

Cotton  to  Russia  and  China.  The  New  Orleans 
Tropic  stales  that  the  first  shipments  of  cotton  from  that 
port  to  Russia  and  China,  were  made  a few  days  since. 
The  ship  Delhi  cleared  with  a cargo  of  2,363  bales  cot- 
ton and  6,626  pigs  lead  for  Canton;  and  the  ship  Ceylon 
with  a cargo  of  1,342  bales  cotton  and  5,332  pigs  lead  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

Daguerreotype.  Mr.  Whitney,  in  writing  to  a friend 
in  this  city,  says  that  “Clinton,  the  chemist,  has  within 
a few'  days  past  succeeded  in  fixing  (by  an  after  process) 
the  colors  of  Jlesh,  drapery,  flowers,  fyc.  with  all  the 
strength  and  vividness  of  naiure.  I have  seen  forty  or 
fifty  specimens  which  rival  in  tint  the  most  finished  ef- 
forts of  the  pupil.”  [St-  Louis  Rep. 

Death.  The  Washington  papers  announce  the  death 
of  the  Hon.  Barker  Burnell,  a member  of  congress  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  B.  expired  in  Washington  a few 
minutes  before  ten  o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  at  the 
age  of  45.  His  disease  was  consumption. 

Fossil  Copal.  Specimens  of  this  substance  have 
been  brought  from  the  Oregon  territory,  by  the  male  of 
I lie  brig  Chenanius,  Mr.  Burllet,  one  of  which  was  pick- 
ed up  by  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  on  the  Wal- 
hammet  river,  and  the  other  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.— 
It  occurs  in  masses  of  considerable  size,  of  a pale  yel- 
lowish brown  color  and  translucent.  It  is  much  tough- 
er and  harder  than  common  copal,  but  is  readily  cut  by 
the  knife.  It  exhales  a resinous  odor  when  heated, 
burns  with  a vellow  flame,  and  lulls  in  drops,  which  be- 
come flattened  in  falling— a circumstance  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  amber.  It  is  ready  soluble,  alter  being 
melted,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  strong  alcohol.  Be- 
fore the  blow  pipe  it  leaves  no  residue.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1.01213.  Whether  it  exists  there  in  any 
abundance  is  not  known.  The  occurrence  of  this  sub- 
stance in  such  a high  latitude  is  au  interesting  fact  in 
geology. 

Gold  in  Louisiana.  The  Attakapas  Gazette  states 
that  gold  dust  has  been  found  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
Tyson,  on  the  borders  of  the  Rigole,  in  the  parish  of 
Rapides,  some  twenty  miles  from  Alexandria.  A gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  made  the  discovery.  He  declares 
i hat  the  land  in  that  part  of  the  country  contains  large 
quantities  of  gold.  Some  samples  of  that  lately  found 
have  been  sent  to  the  city  and  tecognized  as  the  pure 
metal. 

Influenza.  We  learn  from  the  Philadelphia  papers 
that  this  disease  prevails  extensively  in  that.  city.  It  has 
prevailed  also  extensively  at  New  York,  Albany,  &c., 
of  late. 

Iowa.  A iush  of  settlers.  We  learn  from  the  Bur- 
lington Iowa  Hawkeye,  that  on  the  first  of  last  month 
the  settlers  made  a buld  push  for  the  new  purchase.  A 
good  deal  of  altercation  ensued  in  consequence  of  too 
many  occupants  gening  on  favored  halt  sections  imme- 
diately on  the  Des  Moines  river.  After  the  rush  was 
over,  however,  a few  hard  knocks  were  exchanged,  com- 


promises took  place,  as  is  generally  the  case  among  the 
settlers  in'this  new  country,  and  from  last  accounts,  all 
was  going  on  very  quietly.  The  new  settlers  have 
squatted  on  a glorious  tract  of  land.  It  is  being  surveyed 
already,  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  a part  of  it  is  brought 
into  market  in  the  course  of  a twelvemonth.  If  so,  the 
settlers  will  have  to  pay  for  their  claims  sooner  than  they 
expected.  The  editor  of  the  Hawkeye  says  he  has  set- 
tled the  last  new  country  he  ever  intends  to  enter  on  this 
earth.  He  thinks  this  settling  new  countries  is  not  what 
it  is  cracked  up  to  be. 

Irish  repeal.  The  friends  of  Irish  repeal  in  the  city 
of  New  York  held  a general  mass  meeting  in  that  city, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.  President  Tyler  left 
that  city  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  for  Boston. 
Besides  other  proceedings  at  the  meeting,  an  address  to 
the  French,  invoking  their  sympathy  for  the  repeal  cause 
of  Ireland,  was  read  and  adopted.  On  the  evening  of 
the  19th  a meeting  was  held  at  Boston  at  the  Miller  Ta- 
bernacle, which  was  numerously  attended.  Mr.  Robert 
Tyler,  son  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  addressed 
the  assembly  in  behalf  of  the  repeal  cause.  Funds  were 
contributed  at  both  meetings,  to  be  sent  over  to  the  re- 
peal treasury  in  Ireland. 

On  May  the  10th  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  “Loyal 
National  Repeal  Association,”  was  held  at  the  Corn  ex- 
change at  Dublin,  in  Ireland.  Daniel  O’Connel  address- 
ed the  assembly  in  a long  strain,  vindicating  the  cause 
and  efforts  of  the  abolitionists  in  America,  and  conclud- 
ed his  speech  with  the  following  words  extracted  from 
the  Dublin  Freeman’s  Journal  of  May  11th:  “My  coun- 
trymen, we  deserve  a better  fate  than  we  have  yet  en- 
joyed; and  let  me  tell  you  that  we  will  find  much  of  ge- 
nerous sympathy  from  America,  telling  us  that  we  are 
too  good  to  continue  in  a state  of  thraldom;  and  when 
we  obtain  our  moral-force  triumph,  we  will  assist  in  res- 
cuing the  slave  in  every  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.” 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Jewish  hospital.  The  Gazette  of  .Tndiasm,  publish- 
ed Leipsic,  announces  that  Baron  Rothschild,  of  Paris, 
has  given  100,01)0  francs  for  the  foundation  of  a Jewish 
hospital  at  Jerusalem,  on  condition  that  a Jewish  school 
for  both  sexes  should  be  annexed  to  it. 

Lead  trade.  The  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce  says 
that  in  1839,  our  whole  exports  to  all  countries,  amount- 
ed to  only  $6,003  in  value;  in  1810,  $39,687,  snd  in  1841 
$96,748;  in  1842,  $250,000  to  China  alone,  and  a large 
amount  to  other  couni  t ies. 

Marble  in  Wiskonsan.  The  Milwaukie  Courier 
says  that  grave  stones  are  manufactured  in  that  village 
from  marble  (ound  iu  that  county,  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities, in  layers  from  two  to  six  inches  thick;  its  color 
is  a light  grey  with  darker  colors  in  irregular  spots. — 
There  is  so  little  difference  in  the  color,  that  at  a dis- 
tance it  appears  uniform.  In  hardness  and  firmness  of 
texture,  and  consequently  in  durability,  it  exceeds  most  ol 
the  other  marble  ol  this  country,  receiving  a high  polish, 
clear,  uniform,  and  beautiful. 

Massachusetts.  The  whig  state  convention  of  Mas- 
sachusetts that  met  at  Worcester,  the  7th  inst.  nominat- 
ed John  Davis  for  governor;  but  he  declined,  and  then 
George  N.  Briggs,  of  Berkshire  county,  for  many  years 
a member  of  congress,  was  nominated  for  governor — 
John  Reed,  of  Yarmouth,  was  nominated  by  the  same 
party  for  lieut.  governor. 

Marblehead.  The  inhabitants  of  Marblehead  have 
always  been  distinguished  for  their  industry,  power  of 
enduring  fatigue,  physical  courage,  and  patriotism.  Most 
ol  the  inert  have  been  bred  to  the  sen.  and  inured  to  the 
rough-and-tumble  of  life  from  their  childhood — and  have 
furnished,  especially  in  time  of  war,  many  brave  and 
gallant  seamen  for  our  ships.  It  is  said  that  at  the  close 
of  the  revolution,  when  the  population  was  much  less 
than  at  present,  a statement  made  to  the  general  court 
of  the  sufferers  by  that  war,  exhibited  the  following  re- 
sult: 


Widows, 

458 

Fatherless  boys, 

364 

Fatherless  girls. 

502 

Total, 

1,324 

During  the  last  war,  the  little  town  of  Marblehead 
furnished  1,400  men  for  the  public  service — and  no  ship 
of  war,  privateer,  fleet  or  flotilla,  prison-ship,  or  depot, 
was  without  a goodly  number  ol  representatives  from 
this  patriotic  town.  Nor  were  they  all  confined  to  the 
sea  service — they  composed  one  entire  company  of  the 
40th  regiment  of  regular  troops — al  most  another  of  the 
Flying  Artillery,  and  many  scattering  recruits  for  other 
services  were  raised  . Many  of  these  brave  men  were 
killed  while  fighting  nobly  for  their  country,  and  others 
were  imprisoned.  At  the  close  of  the  war.  Dartmouth, 
the  English  prison-house,  unfolded  her  gloomy  gates 
upon  five  hundred  gallant  fellows,  who  hailed  from  this 
obscure  fishing  town.  [Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

Manufactures  in  North  Carolina.  A complete 
revolution  in  the  trade  in  cotton  yarns  has  been  effected 
in  North  Carolina  within  a few  years  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a number  of  factories  in  that  state.  Prior  to 
the  year  1836,  immense  quantities  of  the  article  werere- 
gularly  imported  into  that  state  from  the  north.  In  that 
year  a factory  was  established  in  Fayetteville;  others 
were  soon  after  established  throughout  the  state;  and 
now,  instead  of  drawing  their  supplies  from  abroad, 
large  quantities  are  annually  exported  In  Fayetteville 
there  are  six  factories,  which  cost  about  $347,000.  Three 
ot  these  manufacture  stout  brown  sheetings;  the  fourth 
has  just  commenced  weaving  heavy  Oznuburgs,  weigh- 


ing half  a pound  to  the  yard,  and  the  other  two  mak® 
yarns  only.  Sheetings,  shirtings  and  bagging  manufac- 
tured there  have  acquired  a reputation  second  to  none  in 
this  country.  The  Fayetteville  Observer  says — 

“A  day  seldom  passes  without  bringing  to  some  of  the 
factories  in  this  towm  applications  for  consignments  to 
some  of  the  first  commission  houses  in  New  York,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Baltimore.  And  it  is  a fact,  that  on  one 
day  of  last  week,  no  less  than  _/foesuch  applications  were 
received  by  the  president  of  one  concern  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore.  These  represent  the  sheetings  ma- 
nufactured here  as  being  “much  inquired  for,”  and  the 
writers  as  being  willing  either  to  purchase  or  receive  ou 
sale.’’  [Balt.  American. 


Next  Congress.  Elections  have  been  held  in  ten 
states  for  members  of  the  next  house  ol  representatives. 
The  remaining  states  hold  their  elections  as  follows: 
Massachusetts,  June  26,  4 

Louisiana,  first  Monday  in  July,  4 

North  Carolina,  first  Monday  in  August, 

Alabama,  first  Monday  in  August, 

Mississippi,  first  Monday  in  August,  4 

Kentucky,  first  Monday  in  August,  10 

Indiana,  first  Monday  in  August,  10 

Illinois,  first  Monday  in  August, 

Tennessee,  first  Thursday  in  August,  11 

Vermont,  first  Tuesday  in  September,  4 

Maine,  second  Tuesday  in  September,  7 

Maryland,  first  Wednesday  in  October,  6 

Michigan,  first  Monday  in  October,  — 

New  Jersey,  second  Tuesday  in  October,  6 

Pennsylvania,  second  Tuesday  in  October,  24 

Ohio,  second  Tuesday  in  October,  21 

Rhode  Island,  undetermined,  2 
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Rail  road  item.  The  receipts  on  the  main  stem  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  last  month  were— 

For  passengers,  $21,743 

For  tonnage,  25,345 

■ Total,  $47,088 

The  amount  of  merchandise  was  7,0S3  tons. 

Rhode  Island.  The  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Is- 
land commenced  its  June  session  at  Newport  on  Mon- 
day last. 

Route  from  Detroit  to  Chicago.  Cheap  travelling 
and  great  speed.  Persons  can  now  go  from  Detroit  to 
Jackson,  (80  miles,)  by  rail  road,  in  6 hours:  from  Jack- 
son  to  St.  Joseph  (120  miles,)  by  stage,  in  26  hours;-  from 
St.  Joseph  to  Chicago,  (69  miles,),  by  steam  boat,  in  7 
hours — whole  distance  269  miles  in  36  hours.  Fare 
through  from  Detriot  to  Chicago  $8  50. 

[Detroit  Free  Press. 

Silk  culture.  The  New  Yrok  Tribune  sayt: 
“There  seems  to  be  a general  desire  for  a silk  con- 
vention in  this  city,  during  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Fair 
of  the  American  Institute,  early  in  October  next. — 
Many  new  and  most  encouraging  facts  in  relation  to  the 
silk  culture,  made  known  by  the  experiments  of  the  . 
last  year,  would  then  be  developed  and  brought  before 
the  public.  Our  climate,  without  a doubt,  is  better  than 
the  climate  of  the  most  genial  portions  of  Europe  tor  the 
health  and  perfection  of  the  silk  worm.  The  policy  of  buy- 
ing twenty-two  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  silk  of  fo- 
reign countries  is  suicidal.  A glance  at  our  treasury  re- 
ports will  show  that  over  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
value  has  been  imported  in  a single  year.  The  check 
which  our  late  and  most  wholesome  tariff’  has  given  to 
the  money-changing  Frenchmen,  who  were  under  the 
former  tariff,  collecting  the  hard  dollars  every  day  to  send 
home,  has  of  itself  given  a new  face  to  the  money  affairs 
of  this  whole  nation. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  government  6 per 
cent,  loan,  which,  a few  days  since,  went  begging  at 
par,  and  which  was  repudiated  in  England,  is  now 
bringing  1 16  per  cent.,  as  may  be  seen  by  looking  at 
the  daily  sales  of  stock.  Suppose  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  were  now  to  be  called  upon  for  a sum  which 
would  make  this  year’s  importations  of  silk  equal  to 
twenty-two  millions?  It  would  check  at  once  the  circu- 
lation of  money  throughout  the  country.  Our  people 
should  not  be  deluded  by  propositions  for  commercial 
treaties.  The  ludicrous  tolly  of  making  England  a great 
market  for  Indian  Corn  should  be  scouted.” 

Steamboat.  A new  steamboat,  const  ructed  on  Er- 
ricsson’s  plan,  intended  to  run  on  the  James  River  ca- 
nal, between  Lynchburg  and  Richmond,  was  launched 
at  the  latter  city  on  16th  inst. 

Temperance  Reform.  Three  years  ago  there  were 
not  cells  sufficient  for  the  state  prison  at  Boston— and 
projects  were  on  foot  for  con  structing  more.  The  Rev. 
Jared  Curtis,  chaplain  of  the  institution,  then  predicted 
that  if  the  temperance  reform  was  maintained,  some  of 
the  cells  they  had  would  soon  be  “to  let.”  The  predic- 
tion is  verified.  Thousands  of  inebriates  have  since 
been  reformed — and  now,  forty  cells  in  the  prison  are 
without  tenants. 

Treasury  Note  Robbers.  Judge  Manning  yester- 
day delivered  his  opinion  in  Marsh  Halliday’s  case,  who 
is  charged  as  being  connected  with  the  New  Orleans 
robbery  of  the  treasury  notes.  The  Judge  demanded 
bail  in  the  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  appearance  of  Halli- 
day  in  New  Or’eans  to  answer  the  charge  against  him. 
In  default  of  bail  he  was  remanded  to  prison. 

[St.  Louis  Rep.  June  2. 

Vermont.  A whig  state  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  nominating  state  officers,  is  to  be  held  at  Rutland  on 
the  26th  instant. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


TURKEY. 

It  seems  that  the  sectaries  of  Islam  have  had  some 
of  their  old  rivalries  re-excited  of  late,  as  well  as 
the  church  establishment . of  England  and  of  Pusey- 
ism,  or  of  the  governme  it  Presbyterianism  and  se- 
ceding Presbyterianism  of  Scotland.  A writer  (B. 
F.)  in  a communication  dated  March  4th,  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  London  Evening  Chronicle,  justifies  the 
late  assault  and  storming  of  the  city  of  Kerbe- 
lah  by  the  troops  of  the  Turkish  empire  and  of 
the  pacha  at  Bagdad,  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  holy  spot  had  been  for  many  years  the  haunt 
of  an  organized  band  of  dissolute  idlers  and  out- 
laws, chiefly  Persian,  who  made  it  their  business 
to  impose  upon  and  plunder  and  if  necessary  violate 
and  slay  the  various  pilgrims  of  the  Sheah  faith  who 
resorted  thither  to  the  shrines  of  Aliand  Hussein. — 
The  Persians,  as  is  known,  are  of  the  Sheah  faith 
and  the  violation  of  the  shrine  of  its  founder  has  ex- 
cited the  due  fanaticism  of  that  portion  of  the  faithful. 
The  city  is  in  Arabia  on  the  fluctuating  frontiers  of 
the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  and  the  animosities 
of  the  two  rival  powers  thus  re-awakened  have  been 
such  as  to  call  for  the  active  interposition  and  medi- 
ation of  both  Russian  and  British  agents.  As  Persia 
would  not  protect  her  own  pilgrims  to  the  shrines  of 
her  own  saints,  the  pacha  of  Bagdad  has  taken  the 
matter  in  his  own  hands  under  the  favor  of  his  im- 
perial master  Abdui  Medjid  sultan  of  Turkey. 

BRAZIL. 

A Royal  Courtship.  A formal  application  was 
made  for  the  iiand  of  the  Princess  Francesca  Ca- 
rolina for  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  the  marri- 
age was  to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  May.  The 
application  to  the  emperor  was  made  on  the  19th  of 
April  by  the  Baron  Langsdorflf — the  French  ambas- 
sador. The  following  were  the  respective  addresses: 

The  Baron  said — 

“Sire:  I present  myself,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
my  august  sovereign,  to  ask  the  hand  of  her  imperial 
highness,  the  Princess  Donna  Francesca,  your  ma- 
jesty’s sister,  for  Monsigneur  the  Prince  de  Joinville. 
Nothing  could  be  more  grateful  to  the  heart  of  the 
king  than  an  union  which  will  draw  more  close  the 
ties  of  family  that  already  link  together  the  two  dy- 
nasties, and  the  ties  of  friendship  that  unite  the  two 
nations.  1 venture  to  hope  that  your  majesty’s  feel- 
ings are  the  same.  Having  been  permitted  to  enter 
that  family  sanctuary  within  which  monarchs  lay 
aside  the  pomps  that  now  surround  your  majesty,  I 
have  found  there,  sire,  those  private  virtues,  those 
tender  and  sweet  affections  which  France  admires 
also  in  the  august  house  that  governs  herself.  In 
parting  from  a brother  whose  love  has  watched  over 
her  youth  with  so  much  solicitude,  and  from  a be- 
loved sister  whose  virtues  secure  to  her  universal  af- 
fection and  respect,  the  Princess  Francesca  will  take 
her  place  in  the  midst  of  that  royal  family  so  close- 
ly united  and  so  devoted  to  each  other.  Her  happi- 
ness will  only  be  transferred  to  another  scene,  and 
will  receive,  in  its  reliance  on  a husband  whose 
name  has  already  become  known  throughout  the 
world,  guarantees  of  that  permanence  to  which  the 
charming  virtues  of  her  imperial  highness  so  emi- 
nently entitle  her.” 

The  emperor  replied: — 

“1  consent  with  all  my  heart  to  that  alliance  which 
is  so  pleasing  to  me,  and  in  which  the  Brazilians  will 
so  cordially  rejoice.  My  sister,  to  whom  you  will 
now  address  yourself,  will  assuredly  confirm  this  my 
answer;  for  we  are  persuaded  ttiat  she  will  find  in 
the  affection  of  the  royal  family  of  France  a sweet 
solace  for  the  regrets  she  must  needs  feel  in  leaving 
the  country  that  gave  her  birth.” 
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The  Baron  then  addressed  the  Princess  in  these 
words: — 

“Madam  : The  happiness  of  Monseigneur  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  would  not  be  complete  without 
your  gracious  confirmation  of  the  reply  which  the 
emperor,  your  august  brother,  has  just  given  me.  It 
is  from  yourself  also  that  his  royal  highness  desires 
to  obtain  your  hand.  More  fortunate  than  most 
Princes,  he  has  been  permitted  to  see  and  appreciate 
for  himself  those  eminent  qualities  which  distinguish 
your  imperial  highness.  Your  heart,  madam,  will 
shank  him  for  ha  ving  desired  that  it  should  be  so. 
You  will  rot  come  as  a stranger,  madam,  into  the 
bosom  of  that  new  family  which  impatiently  awaits 
you.  You  will  find  there  that  maternal  affection 
which  you  know  so  well.  You  will  find  there  the 
tenderness  of  a mother  who  already  loves  you  as 
her  daughter,  and  who  will  show  you  by  the  most 
touching  examples,  what  holiness  and  lustre,  private 
virtue  can  add  to  the  most  exalted  station.” 

The  Princess  then  replied  as  follows: — 

“Monsieur  Minister:  I am  happy  in  confirming  the 
answer  of  my  august  brother.  I am  persuaded  that 
the  affection  of  the  royal  family  of  France  will  sof- 
ten the  regrets  that  I must  feel  in  leaving  my  coun- 
try, and  a beloved  brother  and  sister.” 

The  answers  were  immediately  announced  to  the 
Prince, arid  all  the  French  vessels  in  the  harbor  fired 
salutes  of  21  guns  and  hoisted  the  Brazilian  flag. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

A letter  from  the  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  one  of 
the  American  missionaries  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  we  find  in  the  Springfield  Gazette,  states  that 
the  cession  of  those  islands  to  England  “is  only  pro- 
visional, and  may  be  reversed  by  treaties  now  being 
formed  by  the  [Sandwich  Island]  embassy  in  Eu- 
rope.” This  confirms  our  belief  that  England  had 
no  purpose  to  take  possession  of  those  islands  ex- 
cept by  way  of  precaution  against  France,  and  that 
they  will  soon  be  restored  to  their  rigiitful  sovereign. 
Mr.  Armstrong,  says: 

“The  revolution  has  caused  but  little  excitement 
among  the  natives:  it  is  a thing  they  have  been  ex- 
pecting for  some  time,  and  they  are  much  more  re- 
conciled to  it  than  we  anticipated.  Bad  as  the  case 
is,  it  might  be  worse.  France  has  a powerful  naval 
force  in  the  Pacific,  which  has  taken  the  Marquesas, 
the  Society,  and  probably  the  Navigator  islands,  and 
we  have  been  expecting,  from  their  movements,  that 
they  only  wanted  time  and  opportunity  to  take  pos- 
session here.  This,  to  our  oause,  would  have  been 
disastrous  in  the  extreme,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
general  tenor  of  their  conduct  here  since  1830. 
While  it  made  my  heart  sick  to  see  the  Hawaiian 
flag  hauled  down,  I must  confess  it  is  a great  relief 
to  reflect  that  the  F rench  flag  does  not  take  its  place. 
We  shall  still  have  to  combat  the  heresy  of  Rome, 
but  not  backed  up  by  the  French  government  as 
heretofore. 

“The  excitement  among  the  foreign  residents,  es- 
pecially the  Americans,  is  very  great.  They  feel 
that  American  interests  here  are  ruined,  and  they  of 
course  blame  the  missionaries  for  it  all.  An  effort 
was  made  among  them  to  induce  the  king  to  appeal 
to  France  and  the  United  States  for  a temporary  pro- 
tection, until  the  claims  of  British  subjects  could  be 
adjusted;  but  the  king  knew  his  own  people  too  well 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  France;  and  as  to  the 
United  Stales,  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  they 
would  have  any  tiling  to  do  with  it.  The  Boston, 
Com.  Long,  has  been  here  during  these  troubles,  but 
could  not  interfere.  The  native  government  is  to  go 
on  as  usual  for  the  present.  The  king,  chiefs,  their 
agents,  &c.,  keep  their  places.  A commission  of 
Englishmen  presides  over  all  business  that  relates  to 
foreigners.  We  have  had  a little  disturbance,  but 
it  seems  to  be  over. 

“Lord  Paulet  has  called  on  us  and  appears  friend- 
ly. He  spent  an  hour  in  our  house  last  evening:  is 
a very  condescending,  mild,  and  amiable  man  appa- 
rently, and  assures  us,  far  as  he  is  concerned,  of 
every  encouragement  to  go  on  with  our  works.” 

[This  worthy  missionary,  the  reader  cannot  fail 
to  observe,  has  much  more  horror  of  the  religion  of 
the  French  than  of  the  government  of  the  British. 

[National  Intelligencer. 

The  New  England  Puritan  gives  this  information: 

We  have  learned  some  additional  particulars  of 
the  outrage  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  through  Mr. 


James  D.  Marshall,  formerly  of  Charlestown,  and 
now  a merchant  at  Honolulu.  Mr.  Marshall  is  the 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  king  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  to  her  Britannic  majesty’s  government.  He 
left  the  islands,  in  a yacht,  belonging  to  the  king,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  a few  days  af'er  the  British  had 
taken  possession  of  them,  reached  Mazatlan  in  Mexi- 
co in  29  days,  crossed  over  land  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  14 
days,  reached  New  Orleans  on  the  22d  of  May,  and 
Boston  on  Friday  morning  last,  with  the  intention  of 
taking  the  Caledonia  for  Liverpool,  but  she  had,  un- 
fortunately for  his  despatch,  sailed  from  this  port  a 
few  hours  previous  to  his  arrival.  Mr.  Marshall 
carries  to  the  British  government  the  protest  of  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  against  the  usurpation 
of  Lord  George  Paulet.  Mr.  Marshall  believes  that 
Lord  Paulet  acted  in  that  ease  without  instructions 
from  his  government,  though  under  discretionary  or- 
ders from  Admiral  Thomas,  commander  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty’s  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific.  Lord 
Paulet  has  taken  possession  of  the  house  owned  by 
Haalileo,  one  of  the  commissioners  to  England,  to 
obtain  a recognition  of  independence  of  the  islands, 
and  the  whole  nation  is  in  a state  of  the  greatest  ex- 
citement and  despondency. 

. The  Boston  people  have  taken  up  the  matter  in 
earnest,  and  the  following  is  a copy  of  a petitfon 
placed  for  signatures  at  the  merchants’  reading 
room: 

Memorial — Sandwich  Islands. 

The  undersigned,  merchants  and  others,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  some  of  whom  are  extensively 
engaged  in  commerce  with  the  Hawaiian  islands, 
and  all  deeply  interested  in  the  political,  civil,  and 
religious  prosperity  of  that  nation,  have  heard  with 
sentiments  of  sorrow  and  indignation  the  news  of 
the  late  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Lord  George 
Paulet,  commanding  H.  B.  M.  ship  Carvsfort,  termi- 
nating in  the  provisional  cession  of  that  group  to 
Great  Britain. 

Firmly  believing  that  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional independence  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  upon  a 
firm  basis  is  essential  to  the  due  preservation  of  the 
commercial  rights  of  all  nations  in  the  north  Pacific, 
and  that  the  Hawaiian  government,  if  left  to  itself, 
and  treated  by  other  nations  with  justice  and  cour- 
tesy, is  fully  competent  to  discharge  all  its  relations, 
not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  its  own  internal 
peace,  and  the  security  of  person  and  property  to 
all  who  visit  their  shores,  but  to  conform  to  all  the 
settled  principles  of  international  law;  and  believ- 
ing also  that  the  permanent  occupancy  of  them  by 
any  foreign  power  would  prove  exceedingly  injuri- 
ous to  the  commercial  and  mercantile  inteiests  of 
American  citizens,  most  particularly  to  those  engag- 
ed in  tne  whale  fishery,  we  do  respectfully  present 
to  your  consideration  these  views,  and  submit  whe- 
ther, under  existing  circumstances,  is  it  not  expedi- 
ent and  proper  for  the  interests  of  American  trade 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the  American  go- 
vernment should  make  a decided  -remonstrance  a- 
gainst  a measure  so  destructive  of  its  best  interests. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  your  message  to  con- 
gress of  Dec  31st,  1842,  in  regard  to  the  relations 
of  this  government  with  the  Hawaiian  government, 
and  its  relative  position  to  other  powers,  meet  our 
full  and  cordial  approbation,  and  we  request  that 
they  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a communication  (if 
in  your  opinion  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
American  government)  from  this  government  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain. 

We  remain,  sir,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  your 
fellow  citizens. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  edicts  issued  by  the  British  com- 
missioners who  have  usurped  the  government  of  the 
islands  are  copied  from  the  Boston  Mercantile  Jour- 
nal. 

Office  of  the  British  commission  for  the  govern-  1 
mcnt  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  > 
Honolulu,  28l/i  Feb.  1843.  ) 

Public  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  an  additional 
duty  of  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  payable  on 
all  good^  landed  from  vessels  arriving  at  the  islands 
after  this  date,  with  the  exception  of  goods  sworn  to 
be  landed  for  re-exportation. 

By  order  of  the  commissioners, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  SIMPSON,  \ Joint 

H.  SEA,  ) secretaries. 
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Office  of  the  British  commission,  Sfc.  March  3.  1843. 
Public  notice  is  hereby  given  1 hat  Mr.  Jules  Dll- 
doit,  consul  of  France  to  the  late  government,  hav- 
ing intimated  to  the  commission  that  he  declines  to 
lay  before  it  his  authority  for  acting  as  representa- 
tive of  France  in  these  islands,  the  commission  will 
not  recognize  him  from  this  dale  in  that  capacity. 

By  order  of  the  commissioners, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  SIMPSON, ) Joint 

H.  SEA,  $ secretaries. 

Office  of  the  British  commission,  8cc.  March  1, 1843. 
Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  all  British  sub- 
jects, and  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  countrips 
(other  than  the  natives  of  the  archipelago)  having 
any  claim  for  land  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  whether 
by  lease,  written  document,  or  in  virtue  of  occupan- 
cy, are  required  to  send  in  such  claims  to  the  com- 
missioners on  or  before  Be  first  of  June  next,  fail- 
ing which,  no  claims  will  be  hereafter  held  valid 
(unless  holders  of  these  claims  shall  be  absent  from 
these  islands  during  the  intervening  space.)  The 
commissioners  will  not  enter  upon  the  validity  of 
these  claims  at  present,  but  will  cause  all  the  deeds 
and  claims  as  presented,  to  be  registered  for  future 
decision. 

By  order  of  the  commissioners, 

(Signed)  A LEX.  SIMPSON,  1 Joint 

H.  SEA.  ) secretaries. 

Office  of  the  British  commission,  &c.  March  4,  1843- 
Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  commission- 
ers intending  to  grant  licences  to  a limited  number 
of  houses  in  this  town  and  neighborhood,  for  the  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  April, 
for  each  of  which  licences  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars will  be  charged — are  ready  to  receive  written 
applications  at  their  office,  on  or  before  the  15th 
instant,  from  those  who  are  desirous  of  being  so  li- 
censed. 

By  order  of  the  commissioners, 

(Signed)  ALEX.  SIMPSON,  1 Joint 

H.  SEA.  ) secretaries. 

The  following,  however,  seems  to  cap  the  climax. 
The  poor  king  is  indeed  deprived  of  his  power  by 
these  insolent  foreigners — and  his  opinions  are  to  be 
disregarded,  unless  he  speaks  with  -'the  sanction  ol 
Lord  Paulel,”  or  by  the  authority  of  the  British  com- 
mission: 

Office  of  the  British  commission,  fyc.  March  3,  1843. 

It  is  hereby  publicly  intimated  that  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  a speech  stated  to  nave  been 
made  by  Kamehameha,  on  the  25th  of  February,  in 
a paper  entitled  “Official  correspondence  relating  to 
the  late  provisional  cession  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands”— was  entirely  without  the  authority  of  the 
right  honorable  lord  George  Paulet,  or  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  him;  that  speech  was  delivered 
without  the  sanction  of  Lord  George  Paulet,  and 
formed  no  part  of.  and  had  no  connection  w ith  the 
arrangements  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  these  is- 
lands was  provisi-  nally  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

By  order  ol  the  commissioners, 

(Signed)  ALEX  SIMPSON,  I Joint 

H.  SEA.  ) secretaries. 

MEXICO. 

The  Siglo  of  the  21st  March  gives  a view  of  the 
main  features  of  the  new  charter,  and  of  the  report 
which  precedes  it.  We  translate  its  article  at  length 
and  recommend  it  to  our  readers’  attention: 

Mat.  Int. 

PROPOSED  CONSTITUTION. 

“Yesterday  was  read  for  the  first  time  in  the  Junta 
(Assembly)  of  notables,  the  project  of  Organic  prin- 
ciples, or  of  a constitution,  which  the  commission 
appointed  for  this  porpose  has,  in  concert  with  the 
government,  prepared. 

“The  gentlemen  charged  with  this  duty,  in  sub- 
mitting their  labor  to  the  body  which  had  committed 
the  matter  to  them,  prefixed  to  it  (as  was  natural) 
an  exposilional  part,  in  which,  as  they  express  it,  for 
fear  of  seeming  ostentatious  of  learning,  and  from  re- 
pugnance to  touch  all  points  in  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  exhibit  the  errors  of  our  political 
career  of  the  post,  they  have  abs'ained  from  entering 
into  the  motives  of  the  particular  provisions  which 
they  have  adopted.  Ttius  they  limit  themselves  to 
general  considerations  as  to  the  didicullies  of  the  un- 
dertaking; repeat  the  customary  protestations  of  their 
own  good  faith,  and  desire  of  arriving  at  what  was 
right  m each  case;  and  alter  ottering  only  some  slight 
remarks  on  the  new  organization  of  the* senate,  close 
this  part  of  the  work,  in  which  it  appears  that  the 
four  gentlemen  ministers  declared,  in  the  name  of 
the  president,  and  by  an  act  which  follows,  that  the 
powers  of  the  Junta  went  to  the  point  ol  presenting 
to  the  government  for  its  sanction  a complete  consti- 
tution. They  therefore  entitle  the  project,  in  its 


heading,  ‘ Organic  Bases,'  but ‘A  Constitution’  through 
the  body  oftne  work. 

“It  consists  of  about  200  articles;  and  though  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a correct  abstract  of  it,  from  the 
having  heard  a single  rapid  reading  of  it,  we  will 
endeavor,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  to  detail  from 
recollection  its  provisions  of  chief  importance. — 
They  are.  as  follows: 

“It  declares  that  the  government  of  the  nation  is 
republican,  representative,  and  popular.  The  arran- 
ge merit  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  is  left  for  sub- 
sequent law:  for  the  present  departments  now  sub- 
sisting will  be  preserved  except  that  Tlaxcala  and 
Lower  California  will  be  subjected  to  a special  ad- 
ministration, to  be  settled  by  law.  As  to  religion,  if 
we  remember  aright,  it  is  declared  that  the  nation 
professes  and  protects  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman 
failh,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other.  The  duties  and 
obligations  of  Mexicans  and  of  citizens  are  establish- 
ed as  heretofore;  and  as  to  individuals  guaranties,  we 
observe  that  the  rights  of  corporations  and  those  of 
individuals  are  secured  in  the  same  article,  and  in 
the  same  manner;  that  it  is  established  that  no  one’s 
house  nor  papers  can  be  searched  except  in  cases 
strictly  foreseen  by  the  law;  and  that  no  one  can  be  tried 
but  by  the  judges  of  bis  own  immediate  jurisdiction, 
except  where  there  is  a conflict  of  jurisdictions,  or 
where  the  crime  is  such  as  removes  it  from  the  cog 
nizance  of  any  particular  jurisdiction.  In  regard  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  w e remark  that  judges  of 
the  fact  are  established  for  the  declaration  and  the 
sentence;  and  that  the  printer  is  not  punishable  as  an 
ai-complice,  except  where  the  attack  is  on  private 
character. 

“In  order  to  obtain  the  political  rights  of  a citizen 
the  individual  must  enjoy  an  annual  income  of  $200. 

“The  chamber  of  deputies  is  chosen  by  the  depart- 
ments which  are  entitled  to  a representative  for  every 
70,000  souls,  together  with  an  additional  one  if  the 
department  should  have  an  unrepresented  excess  of 
population  amounting  to  35,000. 

“A  deputy  must  he  thirty  years  old,  have  an  in- 
come of  $1,200  dollars,  and  be  a native  of  the  depart- 
ment electing  him,  or  of  a r.eighborliing  one;  in  which 
latter  case  he  must  have  resided  for  three  years  where 
he  is  elected. 

The  chamber  of  senators  is  chosen,  two-thirds  by 
the  j mtas  of  the  departments;  each  of  which  elects  a 
number  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  senate.  Such  as 
receive  a majority  of  all  the  voles  are  at  once  elect- 
ed; but  if  there  is  no  absolute  majority  the  chamber 
of  deputies  chooses  amongst  those  who  have  a prural- 
ity.  i he  other  third  of  the  body  is  elected  by  the 
chamber  of  the  deputies,  the  president,  and  the  Su- 
preme court.  He  who  unites  the  suffrage  of  the 
three  is  elected;  and  the  senate  itself  chooses  amongst 
those  who  have  not  obtained  this  suffrage.  So  that 
this  third  of  the  senate  is  always  chosen  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself,”  (while  the  rest  are  chosen  by  the 
local  assemblies.)  “Among  those  ttius  primarily 
elected  (or  rather  nominated)  by  the  Juntas,  there 
must  be  five  merchants,  five  husbandmen,  and  five 
manufacturers.  The  qualifications  of  the  senator 
vary  according  to  certain  rules.  He  must  be  forty 
yeais  old,  have  a properly  ol  $2,(JU0,  arid  have  gone 
through  certain  public  employment.  Certain  moral 
qualities  are  besides  required,  as  the  having  been  dis- 
tinguished in  bis  public  career,  &c.  One-third  of  the 
senate  is  re-elected  every  two  y ears” — so  that  they 
serve  probably,  as  among  us,  six  years. 

“The  president  is  chosen  by  ihe  juntas  of  the  de- 
partments tor  a term  of  five  years;  the  governors  of 
the  departments  by  ihe  government,  out  of  three 
nominated  to  it  by  the  juntas;  and  the  juntas  by  the 
electoral  body,  which  chooses  its  own  deputies.  The 
juntas  will  consist  of  a number  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  eleven;  and  then  members  must  have 
the  same  qualifications  as  are  required  of  a deputy. 
The  governors  serve  for  a term  of  five  years,  the 
juntas  four.  There  is  likewise  a council  of  state 
composed  of  seventeen  members  for  life,  chosen  by 
the  president. 

“In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  supreme  and 
military  courts,  the  superior  court,  am)  judges  in  the 
first  instance,  are  preserved.  We  remark  that  these 
magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  president  out  of 
three  who  are  nominated  to  him  by  the  governor  of 
the  department;  that  provision  is  made  lor  establish- 
ing by  law  courts  in  the  third  instance,  and  that  cir- 
cuit judges  of  first  instance  may  be  constituted  for 
tlie  trial  of  robbers. 

“In  regard  to  the  extent  of  power  of  all  these, 
the  general  congress”  (consisting  we  suppose  of  the 
two  houses  already  described,  acting  concurrently) 
‘ has  the  exclusive  right  of  making  laws  as  to  all  the 
branches  of  public  service;  and  the  provincial  juntas 
are  in  every  thing  subject  to  their  governors  and  the 
general  government.  They  are  allowed  to  establish 
a police  force  of  their  own.  Congress  is  forbidden, 
in  its  imposition  of  taxes,  to  lay  mure  than  are  ne- 


cessary for  the  proper  expenses  of  the  government. 
The  governor  is  declared  the  head  of  his  province, 
and  lias  the  power  to  provide  for  foundations  of  pub- 
lic education  or  charity  but  all  under  that  subjection 
to  the  general  government  already  explained. 

“The  president,  in  whom  Ihe  higher  powers  are 
vested,  receives  such  as  he  has  never  before  held 
amongst  us.  Among  others,  we  perceive  that  he  ex- 
ercises that  of  the  veto  in  the  following  manner:  He 
has  thirty  days  during  which  he  may  refuse  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  law.  If,  after  that  it  is  not  re-enacted  by 
two-thirds  of  both  chambers,  it  fails.  If  it  receives 
that  concurrent  majority,  he  may  still  suspend  ns 
operation  for  one  year;  and  it  is  only  when,  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  it  is  once  more  parsed  by  two-lhirds 
of  both  houses  that  he  is  bound  to  give  it  force  by  his 
assent.  In  case  of  invasion  from  without,  or  of  dan- 
gerous sedition  from  within,  other  extraordinary 
powers  may  be  given  him. 

“Under  the  head  of  rules  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  we  see  that  the  penalty  of  death  for  merely 
political  offences  is  abolished,  except  where  the 
crime  aims  at  the  national  independence  or  exter- 
nal safety.  Attainders  of  blood  and  confiscations 
are  also  forbidden.  Under  the  head  of  the  public 
finance  it  is  directed  that  measures  shall  betaken  for 
regulating  and  extinguishing  the  public  debt;  and 
that  the  chambers  and  the  executive  government 
shall  be  paid  out  of  a special  fund,  which  shall  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  senate. 

“Under  the  head  of  the  electoral  rights  there  are 
provisions  regulating  the  primary  and  secondary  jun- 
tas; hut  in  all  that  relates  to  the  electoral  rights  it 
seems  to  us  that  what  is  now  proposed  is  the  least 
liheral  or  democratic  system  that  we  have  ever  yet 
seen. 

“Finally,  it  is  provided  that  this  constitution  may 
be  altered  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  chambers  and 
the  president  concur  in  such  alteration. 

“We  note  that  nothing  was  said  on  some  points 
which  it  is  usual  to  regulate  in  constitution.  We 
heard  not  a word  about  any  conservative  power;  and 
we  perceived  that  the  form  in  which  the • instrument 
was  to  be  made  public  has  not  been  provided. 

“We  repeat  that  the  plan  consists  of  more  than 
two  hundred  articles;  and  that  its  printing  only  can 
give  an  exact  and  complete  idea  of  it;  we  give  this 
sketch  only  to  satisfy  the  present  curiosity  of  our 
readers. 

“As  to  the  assemblage  present  at  its  reading,  the 
galleries  were  almost  deserted,  since  they  scarcely 
contained  fifty  persons.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  CABINET.  The  Hon.  James  Madison 
Porter,  secretary  of  War,  returned  to'  Washington  on 
the  27th  June. 

'I’he  Hon.  C.  A.  Wickliffe.  postmaster  general, 
has  returned  to  the  seal  of  government. 

OFFICIAL. 

From  the  Mudssonian,  June  24. 

Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur  has  been  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  ad  interim. 

Treasury  department,  June  24,  1843. 

The  officers  of  government  employed  in  this  de- 
partment are  requested  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm 
for  thirty  days,  as  mourning  on  occasion  of  the  la- 
mented dealh  of  the  lion.  Hugh  S.  Legare,  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  secretary  of  state 
ad  interim,  and  in  memory  of  his  distinguished  talents 
and  exalted  worth.  J.  C.  SPER.CER. 

Never  since  the  organization  of  the  government, 
has  the  administration  presented  such  a remarkable 
aspect  as  it  does  at  presant. 

General  Harrison  died,  and  Mr.  Tyler  left  the 
duties  of  vice  president  to  become  the  acting  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Southard,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Tyler  in  his  ex 
officio  duties  in  the  senate,  died,  and  Mr.  Mangum 
was  elected  to  act  in  Ins  place 

Mr.  Webster  resigned,  and  Mr.  Legare  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  acting  secretary  of  slate. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Legare  leaves  entirely  vacant 
the  office  of  attorney  general. 

The  presidency,  the  vice  presidency,  and  the 
department  of  state,  have  acting  incumbents;  and  the 
attorney  generalship  is  entirely  vacant. 

[Plnladet.  U.  S.  Gazette. 

DECISION.  The  last  Alton  (Illinois)  Telegraph 
3ajs:  “The  circuit  court  0i  the  United  States  lor  tins 
district,  decided  last  week  in  a case  brought  before 
the  court  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  only  settled  the  question  that  the 
two-thirds  or  valuation  law  of  Illinois  was  unconstlr 
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tutional  when  applied  to  the  foreclosure  of  mortga- 
ges, and  that  upon  all  judgments  at  law  where  the 
contract  or  cause  of  action  accrued  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  May,  1841,  the  valuation  law  was  applicable 
and  binding,  and  that  sales  upon  execution  must  be 
made  in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  The  attor- 
ney for  the  plaintiffs  in  this  case  has  taken  exceptions 
a.id  the  case  will  go  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  probability  be  uiged  and  de- 
cided at  next  January  term. 

EXTENSIVE  SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
LANDS.  The  president  of  the  United  Slates  has 
issued  five  proclamations,  each  bearing  date  the  8th 
instant,  and  describing  certain  government  lands  to 
he  offered  for  sale  at  the  periods  therein  mentioned, 
to  wit: 

In  the  state  of  Michigan,  at  the  land  office  at  Gen- 
nessee,  the  sales  will  commence  on  Monday,  Octo- 
ber 9lh,  for  the  disposal  of  eighteen  townships  and 
fractional  townships  north  of  the  base  line  and  east 
of  the  meridian,  and  of  nine  do.  north  of  the  base 
line  and  west  of  the  meridian.  At  the  land  office  at 
Detroit,  the  sales  will  commence  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 25th,  for  the  disposal  of  six  lots  recently  sur- 
veyed in  township  6,  south  of  range  18  east  of  the 
meridian. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois,  at  Dixon,  the  sales  will 
commence  on  the  30 1 h of  October  next;  at  Chicago, 
oti  the  25th  September;  at  Danville  October  2d;  at 
Kaskaskia,  October  16th;  at  Edwardsville,  October 
9lh;  and  at  Quincy,  October  23d. 

In  Missouri,  at  Plattsburg,  October  9th,  also  No- 
vember 13th;  and  at  Lexington,  October  2d. 

In  the  territory  of  Wiskonsin,  at  Mineral  Point, 
October  23d;  at  Green  Bay,  October  2d;  and  at  Mil- 
kauwie,  October  16ih. 

In  Iowa,  at  Dubuque,  October  18th;  at  Fairfield, 
October  2d. 

The  sales  will  each  be  kept  open  for  two  weeks, 
(unless  the  lands  are  sooner  disposed  of,)  during 
which  no  private  entries  will  be  admitted. 

Pre-emption  claimants  are  required  to  prove  their 
claims,  and  make  their  entries  at  the  proper  land  offi- 
ces, as  soon  as  practicable  after  seeing  this  notice. 

WESTERN  FRONTIER.  Independence , Jane  5, 
1843.  By  express  we  received  advices  last  week 
lrom  the  Mexican  governor  and  his  troops.  They 
were  coming  in  as  far  as  the  Arkansas  river  to  escort 
a small  company  of  traders  bound  hitherwards,  and 
to  accompany  those  on  their  return  from  this  place 
to  Santa  Fe.  The  governor  has  with  him  about  five 
hundred  soldiers,  and  of  course  a goodly  number  of 
supernumeraries.  He  intends  that  if  our  soldiers  de- 
sire to  cross  the  line  and  proreed  further  on  their 
route  to  Santa  Fe,  he  w ill  by  no  means  object. 

A short  time  since  the  Oregon  company  left  our 
neighborhood.  They  have  with  them  a large  amount 
of  stock,  about  two  hundred  waggons  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  and  in  all  probability  eight  hundred  or 
one  thousand  souls.  They  seem  to  be  in  high  spirits, 
and  go  out  w ith  joyous  expectations.  The  aged  and 
young — the  hardy,  virtuous  pioneer — the  timid  and 
' the  wealthy,  have  each  braced  themselves  up  for  the 
trip  in  anticipation  of  the  glorious  harvest  that  awaits 
them  at  their  new  home  in  the  west. 

The  exploring  expedition,  Captain  Stewart’s  com- 
pany, and  one  or  two  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
j catching  butialo  calves,  have  all  left  our  county  with- 
| in  a week  or  two  past.  [St.  Louis  Republican. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  improved  appearance  of  the  United  States 
|;  army  is  a subject  of  general  remark.  Nece-sity,  four 
years  ago,  compelled  the  enlistment  of  foreigners; 
this  is  now  discontinued.  The  class  of  young  native 
Americans  who  now  fill  the  ranks  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  appearance  of  the  troops. 

[Aeio  York  American.. 

Army  Intelligence.  1st  military  department 
Brig.  Geueial  Arbuckle  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  the  command  of  this  department  has  been 
assn  ned  by  Col.  Twiggs, 

Fort  Washita,  Company  D,  of  dragoons,  from  Fort 
Gibson,  and  company  G of  riflemen,  from  Fort  Tow- 
i Bon,  have  been  ordered  to  garrison  this  post,  the  com- 
mand of  which  is  assigned  to  Colonel  Harney.  On 
the  arrival  of  G company,  of  riflemen,  Captain  Alex- 
ander’s company  C.  6th  infantry,  will  rejoin  the  gar- 
I risonatForl  J’owson. 

Dragoons,  companies,  C,  F,  and  K,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  strong,  under  command  of  Captain  B.  St. 
G Cooke,  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  27th  of 
May  to  give  escort  to  traders  on  the  Santa  Fe  route. 
The  escort  was  joined  at  Council  Grove  by  a detach- 
ment of  company  A (twenty-five  men)  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Turret. 

7th  infantry  headquarters  have  been  removed,  by 
crier  of  Gen.  Arbuckle,  from  New  Orleans  barracks 


to  Baton  Rouge.  The  regiment  is  under  command  i 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  Whistler. 

The  garrison  at  New  Orleans  barracks,  excepting 
aguard  will  spend  the  sickly  months  at  Pass  Christian. 

[Army  S(  Navy  Chronicle. 

Army  and  Navy  convention.  The  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  others  interested  in  the  promo- 
tion of  Christianity  in  the  several  branches  of  the 
public  service,  are  hereby  reminded  that  their  an- 
nual meeting  will  take  place,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York,  on 
the  fourth  Wednesday  in  June,  (the  28th  instant,) 
at  12  o’clock  M.  The  major  general  commanding 
is  expected  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  The 
standing  committee  of  thi  army  and  navy,  &c.  will 
meet  the  same  day  at  282  Broadway,  New  York, 
at  9 A.  M.  By  order  of  the  army  and  navy  com- 
mittee, M.  P.  PARKS, 

Secretary  of  A.  and  N.  convention. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  39. 

Adjutant  gen's  office.  Washington,  June  24,  1843. 

The  following  order  received  from  the  war  depart- 
ment announces  to  the  army  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence of  the  death  of  the  distinguished  Hugh  Swin- 
ton  Legare,  attorney  general,  and  secretary  of  state 
ad  interim,  of  the  United  States. 

“ War  department,  June  24  1843. 

“The  president  of  the  United  States  directs  that  as 
a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  Hugh 
Swinton  Legare,  attorney  general  and  secretary  of 
state,  ad  interim  of  the  United  States,  who  died  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  20ih  inxt.  appropriate 
military  honors  be  paid  throughout  the  army. 

SAMUEL  HUMES  PORTER. 

Acting  secretary  of  war." 

The  officers  of  the  army,  in  common  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  deeply  regret  this  national  loss;  but 
the  bright  example  of  the  statesman,  in  the  path  of 
honor  and  distinction,  still  remains  equally  for  tiie 
emulation  of  the  virtuous  civilian  and  soldier. 

In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  president, 
funeral  honors  will  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  at  the  several  military  posts  of  the  army. — 
Guns  will  be  fired  every  half  hour,  and  the  national 
flag  be  displayed  at  half  staff,  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
on  the  day  next  after  the  receipt  of  this  order. 

The  usual  badge  of  mourning  will  be  worn  on  the 
left  arm  and  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword  for  six  months. 

By  order,  R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  case  of  Commander  Mackenzie.  The 
Journal  of  Commerce,  after  publishing  the  atrocious 
falsehood,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  acquittal  by  the 
court  martial,  was  by  a minority — gives  place  to-day 
to  the  annexed  conclusive  refutation,  without  one 
word  of  apology  to  its  readers  for  its  by-authorily 
falsehood — or  of  regret  expressed  for  the  wicked  and 
wanton  injury  done  to  Commander  Mackenzie.  The 
charge  it  may  be  remembered,  was  that  seven  of  the 
twelve  members  thought  the  accusation  proved,  a 
charge  for  which  there  was  no  shadow  of  foundation. 

[JY.  F.  American. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

In  ou.r  paper  of  the  15th  April  we  stated  that  “we 
had  learned  from  an  undoubted  source,  that  although 
the  decision  of  the  court  martial  in  Capt.  Macken- 
zie’s case  was  technically  in  favor  of  acquittal,  a ma- 
jority of  the  members,  viz.  seven  outuf  twelve  were 
oi  opinion  that  the  charges  or  some  of  them,  had 
been  proved.” 

Captain  Mackenzie,  considering  this  publication 
not  only  injurious,  but  believing  it  incorrect  in  point 
of  fact,  commenced  a prosecution  against  us  for 
libel;  his  counsel  stated  that  they  had  no  vindictive 
feeling  to  gratify,  and  no  wish  for  pecuniary  satisfac 
tion. 

We  were  as  desirous  as  Captain  Mackenzie  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  case,  and  for  that  purpose 
arrangements  were  made  to  expedite  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

We  publish  below  the  result  of  the  examination  of 
Captain  McKeever,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
couil;  it  proves  that  our  information  was  erroneous, 
— the  vote  of  the  court  being  nine  in  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie’s favor,  to  three  against  him;  and  on  the  first 
charge  Ihe  three  last  voting  with  a very  material 
qualification. 

Com.  Downes’s  testimony  has  also  been  taken.  It 
agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Capt.  McKeever, 
upon  the  three  charges. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  take  great  pleasure 
iri  publishing  the  testimony.  The  facts  having  been 
ascertained  it  has  been  deemed  by  all  the  parlies  un- 
necessary to  prosecute  the  investigation  farther,  and 
the  suit  is  now  discontinued. 

SUPREME  COURT. 

Alex.  Slidel  Mackenzie  vs.  David  Hale,  et  al. 

An  order  having  been  made  in  this  cause  on  the 
2Zd  day  of  M»y,  instant,  to  examine  Isaac  McKee- 


ver;  esq.,  a captain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
as  a witness  de  bene  esse  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
a summons  was  issued  in  pursuance  of  an  order,  and 
both  the  said  order  and  the  said  summons  being  made 
returnable  before  his  honor  William  Kent,  circuit 
judge,  on  Wednesday,  the  24th  day  of  May,  the  par- 
ties. by  their  counsel,  as  well  as  the  said  witness,  at- 
tended before  the  circuit  judge  at  the  lime  aforesaid. 
And  the  said  witness  thereupon  asking  an  adjourn- 
ment to  advise  upon  his  duty  in  the  premises,  the 
said  examination  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday  the  30th 
day  of  May,  at  half  past  6 o’clock  P.  M.  al  the  re- 
sidence of  the  said  circuit  judge.  At  which  last 
mentioned  time  and  place,  the  parties  by  their  coun- 
sel, as  well  as  the  said  witness,  attended  before  the 
circuit  judge,  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel  then  put  the 
following  questions,  the  witness  being  first  sworn  in 
the  cause. 

[We  omit  such  of  the  questions  and  answers  as  are 
merely  formal. 

'J  bird.  How  many  members  of  the  court  were  pre- 
sent, and  vvliat  were  their  names? 

Answer.  Twelve — Capt’s.  Downes,  Read,  Bolton, 
Sloat,  Turner,  Storer,  myself,  Paige,  Gwinn,  Wy- 
man, and  Commanders  Ogden  and  Sliubrick. 

Fourth.  What  was  the  vote  of  the  said  court  upon 
the  first  charge,  to  wit,  that  alleging  that  the  said 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  has  been  guilty  of  mur- 
der on  board  of  the  United  States  vessel  on  the  high 
seas?  It  being  intended  hereby  to  inquire  how  many 
votes  were  given  in  the  affirmative,  that  the  said 
charge  was  proved;  and  how  many  in  the  negative, 
that  the  said  oharge  was  not  proved.  Please  slate 
how  you  know  the  fact. 

To  this  question  the  witness  objected  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  answer,  and  insisted  that  by  the  terms 
of  Ihe  36th  article  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  23d 
of  April  1800,  entitled,  “an  act  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,”  be  was 
precluded  from  giving  evidence  in  this  cause. 

The  witness  referred  to  the  statute,  and  submitted 
himself  to  the  direction  of  the  court. 

After  argument  and  advisement  the  circuit  judge 
decided  that  the  witness  was  bound  to  answer,  and 
in  deciding  the  point,  remarked,  “that  he  had  been 
unable  to  perceive  any  ground  legally  exempting  the 
witness  from  answering  this  question.  He  was  ex- 
amining in  due  course  of  law  in  a suit  pending  in  the 
supreme  court.  Though  a suggestion  had  been 
made  that  the  suit  before  tne  court  was  an  amicable 
one,  nothing  had  appeared  to  distinguish  it  from 
ordinary  cases  daily  occurring  before  the  same  tribu- 
nal. 

if  the  present  was  a legal  suit  on  a prima  facie 
cause  of  action,  and  rightfully  pending  in  the  su- 
preme court,  and  if  ihe  witness  was  examined  on  a 
point  relevant  to  the  issue  joined,  ihe  judge  said  he 
could  find  nothing  in  the  oath  which  Capt.  McKeever 
had  taken  as  a member  of  a court  martial  nor 
could  he  discover  any  other  legal  reason,  which 
authorized  the  court  in  excusing  him  from  answer- 
ing the  question.  The  examination  wa3  conducled 
in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statute 
directing  the  testimony  of  witnesses  about  to  de- 
part from  the  state  to  be  taken  before  a judge  out  of 
court. 

Captain  McKeever  was  in  command  of  the  Lrnited 
States  ship  Independence,  now  lying  in  the  port  of 
New  York,  liable  to  leave  the  state  in  a few  hours, 
and  although  no  lime  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  ship,  the  witness  admitted  that  the  vessel  and 
himself,  as  her  captain,  might  be  ordered  to  sea  on 
any  day,  and  that  the  vessel  was  now  ready  to  go  to 
sea;  that  Commodore  Stewart,  the  commander  of  the 
squadron,  was  expected  to  arrive  and  assume  the 
command  this  evening;  and  witness  says  he  is  liable 
to  be  ordered  to  sea  at  any  moment.  The  question 
proposed  did  not  require  the  witness  to  divulge  the 
vote  or  opinion  of  any  particular  members  of  the, 
court,  and  if  it  did,  tho  exception  in  the  oath  of  the 
member  of  a naval  court  martial  seems  to  remove 
every  legal  objection  to  tho  answer. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  sentence  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  proper  authority.  With  every  dispo- 
sition, the  judge  remarked,  to  protect  the  rights  and 
to  respect  the  scruples  and  delicacy  of  the  members 
of  the  court  he  was  unable  to  discover  any  ground  on 
which  he  could  excuse  the  witness  from  answering 
tne  interrogatory. 

The  witness  then  answered  to  the  fourth  question 
as  follows: — I have  kept  no  notes — I answer  from 
memory  merely.  On  the  first  charge  nine  memners 
voted  that  the  charge  was  not  proved;  three  voted 
that  it  was  proved  in  the  second  degree — by  this  I 
understood  them  to  intend  that  the  act  was  proved, 
hut  without  malice. 

Filth.  What  was  the  vote  of  the  said  court  upon 
the  second  charge,  lo  wit,  that  alleging  that  the  said 
Alexander  Slidel  Mackenzie  had  been  guilty  of  op- 
pression, anti  specifying  that  that  oppression  consist- 
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ed  in  hanging  Philip  Spencer, Elisha  Small,and  Sami. 
Cromwell. 

Answer.  I answer  from  memory.  On  the  second 
charge  nine  members  voted  that  the  charge  was  not 
proved — three  voted  that  it  was  proved. 

Sixth.  What  was  the  vote  of  the  said  court  upon 
the  third  charge,  to  wit,  that  alleging  that  the  said 
Alexander  Slidel  Mackenzie  had  been  guilty  of  in- 
flicting illegal  punishment,  and  specifying  that  such 
illegal  punishment  consisted  in  hanging  Philip  Spen- 
cer, Elisha  Small  and  Samuel  Cromwell. 

Answer.  I answer  from  memory;  nine  members 
voted  that  the  charge  was  not  proved,  three  that  the 
charge  was  proved.  It  is  possible  that  on  this  charge 
eight  voted  that  the  charge  was  not  proved,  and  four 
that  it  was  proved.  But  my  strong  impression  is, 
that  on  all  the  charges  the  vote  stood  nine  for  not 
proved,  three  for  proved. 

If  there  were  four  who  voted  that  this  charge  was 
proved,  one  of  the  four  also  voted  that  the  act 
was  justified  by  necessity.  J.  McKEEVER. 

Cross  examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  defen- 
dants. 

Q. — How  was  the  vote  of  the  several  members 
taken? 

A. — Viva  voce. 

Q. — Was  it  audibly  pronounced  to  each  in  your 
hearing  as  it  was  given? 

A. — It  was. 

Q. — Are  you  entirely  sure  that  as  to  the  first 
charge  the  vote  stood  nine  to  three? 

A. — Yes — I am.  J.  McKEEVER. 

Sworn  before  me,  this  5th  day  June,  1843. 

Wm.  Kent,  circuit  judge. 

Commodore  Porter.  We  have  received  the 
Turco  French  newspaper,  the  “Journal  de  Con- 
stantinople et  des  Interets  Orientaux,”  of  the  6th  of 
March,  in  which — published  as  it  is  upon  the  spot  of 
Commodore  Porter’s  long  residence,  and  addressed 
to  that  diplomatic  and  European  population  whose 
organ  the  paper  is — it  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  the 
following  just  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  we  trans- 
late: [JVnf.  Int. 

“The  diplomatic  body  of  Constantinople  has  just 
lost  one  of  its  most  distinguished  members  in  the 
person  of  his  excellency  Com.  David  Porter,  minis- 
ter resident  of  the  United  States  of  America  near  the 
Sublime  Ottoman  Porte;  who  died  on  Friday  the  3d, 
at  his  house  in  St.  Stefano,  after  a long  and  painful 
illness. 

“The  entire  life  of  Commodore  Porter  belongs  to 
the  history  of  his  country.  Entering  her  navy  in  his 
early  youth,  the  war  which  she  sustained  in  1SU3 
upon  the  coasts  of  Barbary,  against  the  Regency  of 
Tripoli,  furnished  him  the  occasion  of  distinguishing 
himself  almost  in  his  boyhood  In  its  progress, 
through  the  unfortunate  shipwreck  of  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  (on  board  which  he  was,)  he  fell 
with  various  other  officers,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tripolitans,  and  remained  for  more  than  a year  shut 
up  in  the  Bey’s  castle,  without  ever  losing  for  an  in- 
stant the  firmness  or  cheerfulness  of  his  patriotism 
and  courage. 

“During  the  war  of  1814  wi'h  Great  Britain,  in 
the  frigate  Essex,  he  led  in  the  Pacific  a little  squa 
dron  formed  out  of  his  own  prizes,  and  acquired  by 
a series  of  bold  actions  a reputation  for  bravery  and 
naval  skill  as  brilliant  as  a seaman  need  desire.  To- 
wards the  close  of  that  war,  he  was  again  made  pri- 
soner, alter  an  unequal  but  sanguinary  conflict,  in  the 
harbor  of  Valparaiso,  by  the  English  corvettes  Phtebe 
and  Hecuba. 

“With  the  return  of  peace,  Commodore  Porter 
began  other  services,  not  less  necessary  to  his  own 
country  and  her  commerce  than  useful  to  humanity 
at  large.  He  v as  employed  for  some  time  in  rid- 
ding the  seas  of  the  pirates  that  then  swarmed  in 
the  West  Indian  waters,  whom  his  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity and  courage  at  last  completely  destroyed  or 
broke  up. 

“In  the  year  1831  he  was  sent  by  President  Jack- 
son  as  American  charge  d’affaires  near  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
now  subsisting  between  those  two  pow’ers;  and  his 
personal  character  contributed  not  a little  to  smooth 
the  dittic  llies  which  still  stood  in  the  way  of  the  con- 
clusion of  that  treaty. 

“In  1838  Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  president  of  the  U. 
States,  raised  the  mission  which  he  occupied  to  the 
grade  of  a full  minister,  with  the  view  of  affording 
him  a retirement  from  active  service  worthy  of  his 
reputation  and  of  that  which  he  bad  conferred  upon 
the  arms  of  his  country  itself. 

“Since  that  time  the  health  of  Commodore  Por- 
ter, shaken  by  the  fatigues  and  privation  of  a long 
maritime  career  and  by  the  wounds  of  many  battles, 
became  every  day  feebler,  and  obliged  nim  to  fix  his 
residence  in  the  village  of  St.  Stelano,  of  w hich  the 
air  seemed  alone  to  bring  some  relief  to  his  continu- 
al bodily  sufferings.  It  was  there  that  he  breathed 


his  last,  with  the  same  calm  courage  which  had 
marked  every  action  of  his  life.  He  was  a man  of 
great  goodness  of  heart,  brave  and  true  in  the  highest 
degree;  such  that  his  death  will  be  deplored  by  his 
entire  country,  while  it  will  plunge  in  lasting  regret 
his  family  and  his  friends. 

“His  obsequies  will  take  place  to-day,  at  St.  Ste- 
fano. with  all  the  honors  due  to  the  high  rank  which 
he  held.  His  remains  will  be  transported,  at  an  early 
day,  to  his  native  land.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  legislature  of  this  state,  after  a spirited  dis- 
cussion, has  voted,  by  136  to  84,  that  bo  rail  road 
shall  be  constructed  within  its  borders  until  the  com- 
pany shall  first  pay  to  each  owner  of  lands  which 
they  propose  to  cross  whatever  he  shall  choose  to 
exact  for  the  privilege.  This  barbarian  act,  until 
repealed,  knocks  in  the  head  all  plans  for  any  furth- 
er extension  of  rail  roads  within  ihe  limits  of  New 
Hampshire.  One  million  of  people  may  earnestly 
desire  the  construction  of  a public  work  most  vital 
to  the  interests  of  all,  yet  one  rapacious  knave  or 
obstinate  dunce,  who  owns  fifty  acres  of  good  for 
nothing  ravine  in  some  mountain  gorge  has  the  pow- 
er to  say  to  the  whole  state,  “You  shall  not  cross  my 
land  unless  you  pay  me  five  million  dollars  for  it,” 
and  the  work  is  paralyzed. 

A bill  to  divide  the  state  into  four  congressional 
districts,  in  obedience  to  the  congressional  apportion- 
ment act,  has  been  killed  in  the  house — laid  on  ihe 
table  by  122  to  99.  [New  York  Tribune. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Cancellation  of  relief  notes.  On  the  31st 
ult.  the  state  treasurer  and  auditor  general  cancelled 
an  additional  sum  of  $50  000  of  the  relief  issues. — 
The  following  statement  shows  by  what  banks  they 
were  respectively  issued,  and  the  amount  each  of 
these  institutions  has  still  in  circulation: 

Cancelled  May  31.  In  circulation. 
Berks  County  Bank,  $4,900  $16  282 

Manufacturers& Mechanics’  4,500  69  200 

West  Branch  Bank,  1,900  16,844 

Towanda,  2,000  15,804 

Moyamensing,  5 000  49  070 

Penn  Township,  5 100  88,942 

Northampton,  1,600  29.571 

Erie,  25.000  341,979 


$50,000 

[ Democratic  Union. 


GEORGIA. 


The  whigs  held  a state  convention  at  Milledgeville 
on  the  19th  and  20th  irists.  and  nominated  George  W. 
Crawford,  of  Richmond  county,  for  governor.  Mr. 
Berrien  presided  over  the  convention. 

A.  H.  Stevens,  esq.  of  Taliaferro,  received  the  no- 
mination for  congress. 

We  understand  that  on  the  second  day,  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  delegates  were  present.  The 
convention  W'as  characterized  by  the  most  perfect 
unanimity  and  good  feeling. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  selected  as  delegates 
to  the  whig  national  convention  to  beheld  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  in  May  1844,  viz: 

J McPherson  Berrien,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Th.  B. 
King,  Lott  Warren,  R.  A.  Toombs,  J.  S.  Calhoun, 
A.  H.  Kennan,  F.  M.  Robinson,  Joshua  Hill,  A.  R. 
Wright. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Whig  Convention.  The  whigs  met  in  convention 
at  Jackson,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates 
for  governor,  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  and  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts.  A gentleman  who  was  pre- 
sent assures  us  it  was  one  of  the  largest  assemblages 
of  the  kind  ever  convened  in  the  state.  The  utmost 
harmony  and  good  feeling  prevailed  throughout  its 
deliberations,  and  every  member  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated by  one  sentiment,  a determination  to  redeem 
the  state  from  the  grasp  of  the  vampyres  who  have 
wasted  its  substance  and  blasted  its  character.  Nu- 
merous eloquent  and  able  speeches  were  made  by 
the  hon.  S.  S.  Prentiss  and  other  talented  gentlemen 
present  during  the  session  of  the  convention,  which 
lasted  two  days.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  adjourn- 
ment was  carried  after  nominating  unanimously  the 
following  candidates: 

For  Governor,  Geo.  H.  Clayton,  of  Lowndes. 

For  Sec’y  of  State,  L.  G.  Galloway,  of  Holmes. 

For  Auditor,  Luke  Lea,  of  Hinds. 

For  Treasurer,  Wm.  Hardeman,  of  Madison. 

The  ticket  is  as  good  a one  as  has  ever  been  pre- 

sented to  the  people  of  that  state.  The  gentlemen 


composing  it  are  all  men  of  high  character  and  as 
true  whigs  as  any  state  in  the  union  can  boast. 

No  congressional  nominations  were  made  for  the 
reason  that  the  state  has  not  been  districted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  congress.  [N.  O.  Tropic. 


LOUISIANA. 

The  election  for  representatives  in  congress  from 
this  state  will  take  place  in  the  first  week  in  July. 
The  candidates  are: 

Whigs.  Locos. 

George  K.  Rogers,  John  Slidell, 

Edward  D.  White,  Alcee  Labranehe, 

James  Belam,  John  B.  Dawson, 

John  Moore.  Gen.  P.  E.  Bossier. 


INDIANA. 

Celebration  at  Fort  Wayne  on  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  Fort  Wayne  Times  gives  notice  that 
there  is  to  be  one  of  the  largest  gatherings  in  that 
city  on  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  ever  known  in 
the  west  1 he  object  is  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  Many  of  the  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Union,  including  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Cass,  Mr.  Adams,  Col.  Johnson,  &c,  have  been  invit- 
ed to  participate  in  the  proposed  festivities.  The 
entertainment,  in  true  western  style,  is  “free”  to  all 
comers. 


MICHIGAN. 

Internal  Improvements.  The  Central  railroad 
will  be  completed  to  Marshall  on  the  1st  September. 
Marshall  is  near  the  centre  of  the  stale,  and  nearly 
one-half  the  distance  across  the  peninsula  may  then 
be  traversed  by  steam  A single  day  brings  the  tra- 
veller to  Chicago.  The  travel  on  the  Central  road  is 
much  increased. 

The  Southern  road  will  be  completed  to  Hillsdale 
on  the  first  of  July.  This,  with  the  expected  early 
completion  of  the  ship  canal,  so  as  to  bring  steam- 
boats up  to  the  town  of  Monroe,  will  give  an  impetus 
to  the  trade  and  travel  on  that  route. 


FLORIDA. 

Tallahassee.  The  Floridian  of  the  10th  ult.  says: 
“Although  the  business  part  of  our  city  is  a heap  of 
ruins,  yet  our  citizens,  undismayed  by  their  losses, 
have  gone  to  work  apparently  in  good  spirits  to  make 
arrangements  for  future  business.  The  city  council 
have  passed  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  erection  of 
any  but  brick  edifices  on  the  lots  in  the  burnt  district, 
and,  in  consequence,  those  who  cannot  make  imme- 
diate arrangements  to  build  permanently  have  erect- 
ed temporary  buildings  on  the  two  hundred  feet  street 
and  on  the  public  squares,  to  be  removed  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  council.  The  brick  store  of  Messrs. 
Lloyd  & Rodgers,  commenced  a few  days  before  the 
fire,  is  in  progress,  and  we  learn  that  several  more 
will  be  commenced  in  a short  time.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADDRESS  TO  JOHN  TYLER. 

Adopted  by  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  society. 

We  publish,  by  request,  the  subjoined  address  from 
the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  society  to  Mr.  Tyler. 
It  appears  that  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Tyler  during  his 
visit  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  a letter  from  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  chairman  of  the  committee,  requesting 
an  interview,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the 
president  upon  the  subject  of  the  memorial.  No 
answer  was  returned  to  this  request,  and,  while  pub- 
lishing the  memorial,  as  part  of  the  history  of  the 
times  and  to  gratify  those  who  desire  to  see  it  in  a 
Philadelphia  paper,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  movement  was  injudicious,  unci- 
vil in  short,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  never  could  approve  of  this  system  of  badgering 
public  men,  in  time  and  out  of  time,  with  questions, 
and  memorials  and  other  small  artillery,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  specified  object,  but  to 
produce  certain  effects,  and  we  therefore  think  that 
Mr.  Tyler  was  right  in  the  course  pursued.  The 
memorial  is  ably  written,  and  is  the  more  remarka- 
ble as  it  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  a colored 
man;  but  still  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  was 
appropriate  for  its  presentation.  The  president 
should  have  been  allowed  to  pay  his  visit  without 
being  popped  at  in  this  fashion.  [Penn. 

ADDRESS. 

Sir:  With  all  the  respect  due  to  the  president  ofthe 
United  States — with  no  intention  or  wish  to  give  you 
any  personal  affront — but  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  impels  us  to  seek  the  emancipation  of 
all  who  are  pining  in  slavery — we,  the  undersigned, 
inhabitants  of  New  England,  desire  to  improve  the 
opportunity  presented  by  your  visit  to  the  metropolis 
of  Massachusetts,  to  beseech  you,  in  the  sacred  name 
of  God,  as  an  act  of  simple  justice— as  a duty  which 
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you  are  solemnly  bound  to  discharge— instantly  to 
liberate  all  your  slaves,  and  to  restore  to  them  those 
inalienable  rights  of  which  they  have  been  unjustly 
deprived  from  their  birth. 

The  existence  of  slavery  in  this  republic  is  at  war 
with  all  its  principles  and  professions — a dark  stain 
on  its  character — a visible  curse  on  its  prosperity — a 
horrible  anomaly,  which  subjects  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  rebuke  and  opprobrium  of  the  old  world — 
and  a dangerous  element  in  our  national  organization; 
the  speedy  removal  of  which  is  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  It  fills  us  with  grief  and 
shame,  as  American  citizens.  We  should  deem  our- 
selves unworthy  of  the  name,  if  we  did  not  seek  its 
immediate  annihilation  by  every  lawful  and  Christian 
instrumentality. 

Sir,  you  are  a slaveholder!  Though  you  occupy 
the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  yet  you 
are  a slaveholder!  You  subscribe  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  which  it  is  explicitly  declared 
to  be  a self-evident  truth,  that  the  Creator  has  given 
to  every  human  being  an  inalienable  right  to  liberty; 
yet  you  are  a slaveholder!  You  have  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  design 
of  which,  according  to  its  preamble,  is  “to  establish 
justice,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty”  to  the 
eople;  yet  you  are  a slaveholder!  You  profess  to 
elieve  in  the  Christian  religion,  which  requires  that 
every  man  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and 
do  to  others  what  he  w'ould  have  them  do  to  him, 
yet  you  are  a slaveholder!  In  your  messages  to  con- 
gress, you  have  denounced  the  African  slave  trade 
as  piracy,  and,  consequently,  all  who  enslave  Afri- 
cans, as  pirates;  yet  you  are  a slaveholder!  You 
have  come  from  Washington  to  Boston,  expressly  to 
join  with  a great  multitude  of  your  fellow  coun- 
trymen in  celebrating  the  completion  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  which  has  been  erected  to  comme- 
morate the  heroic  deeds,  and  to  perpetuate  the  me- 
mories of  those,  who  bled  and  died  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man liberty;  yet  you  are  a slaveholder! 

Sir,  we  know  not  how  to  manifest  a deeper  inte 
rest  in  your  welfare,  or  a higher  regard  for  your  re- 
putation, or  more  fervent  love  for  our  country,  than 
to  ask  you  to  break  the  chains  of  your  slaves,  and 
thus  practically  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  man. 
Such  a beneficent  example  set  by  you  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  this  great  republic,  would  go  far,  very 
far,  toward  effecting  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  consequently,  the  emancipation  of  nearly  three 
millions  of  the  American  people.  It  might  subject 
you,  temporarily,  to  the  ridicule  of  the  heartless,  the 
curses  of  the  profane,  the  contempt  of  the  vulgar, 
the  scorn  of  the  proud,  the  hatred  of  the  brutal,  the 
rage  of  the  selfish,  tne  hostility  of  the  powerful;  but 
it  would  assuredly  secure  to  you  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  the  truly  great  and  good,  arid  render 
your  name  illustrious,  to  the  latest  prosperity. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  justice  and  humanity — by 
the  duty  we  all  owe  to  the  living  God — we  implore 
you  to  liberate  our  brethren,  whom  you  hold  in  boud- 
age. 

Done  in  Faneuil  Hall,  May  31,  1843. 

MR.  VAN  BUREN  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

It  has  been  stated  in  several  papers,  and  denied  in 
others,  that  at  the  late  democratic  convention  in  New 
Hampshire,  there  was  an  expression  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Van  Bureri,  as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
whose  nomination  by  the  national  convention  would 
be  preferred  by  the  democracy  of  that  state.  The  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Hartford  Times  explains  the 
matter. 

“The  following  was  reported  among  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  committee,  and  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

Resolved , That  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
president  and  vice  president,  for  which  purpose  the 
national  convention  is  proposed,  we  recommend  a 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony  in  deciding  among 
the  different  gentlemen  in  the  democratic  ranks  who 
have  been  named  for  these  high  offices.  Our  confi- 
dence is  great  in  the  principles  and  patriotism  of 
Martin  Van  Buren,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Lewis  Cass,  James  Buchanan,  Levi  Wood- 
bury, James  K.  Polk,  and  Wm.  R.  King,  and  who- 
ever shall  be  selected  for  the  offices  mentioned,  shall 
receive  our  firm  support.  But,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, we  deem  it  more  conducive  to  uuiun,  vigor, 
and  eventual  success  for  the  democratic  candidates, 
that  the  selection  be  left  by  us  exclusively  to  the  na- 
tional convention. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  above,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  several 
counsellor  conventio  s,  which  have  the  appointment 
ol  delegates  to  the  national  convention: 

Resolved,  That  from  among  the  number  of  distin- 
guished democratic  statesmen  of  the  country,  whose 
names  are  now  before  the  people  in  connection  with 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union,  were  we  called 


upon  to  select  one  as  in  our  view  more  fully  and  meri- 
toriously identified  with  the  measures  and  principles 
of  the  democratic  party,  more  generally  acceptable 
to  the  republican  freemen  of  the  whole  country, 
more  conspicuously  the  object  of  federal  apprehen- 
sion and  abuse,  and  more  decidedly  the  choice  of  the 
democratic  freemen  of  N.  Hampshire  than  all  others, 
we  should  point  to  the  name  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
of  New  York,  a statesman  who  has  been  long  and 
thoroughly  tried  and  never  found  wanting,  and  as 
such,  we  hereby  propose  him  to  the  consideration  of 
the  people  of  the  country  and  of  the  members  of  the 
democratic  national  convention,  when  they  shall  be 
hereafter  assembled,  pledging  ourselves  to  abide  by 
and  sustain  the  nomination  of  that  body,  on  whomso- 
ever of  our  distinguished  champions  the  high  honor  of 
their  choice  shall  fall. 

That  almost  every  speaker  on  the  resolutions  above 
quoted,  expressed  a preference  for  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  the  election  of  honorable  Henry  Hubbard,  the 
staunch  and  undeviating  friend  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
and  who  prefers  him  to  any  other  candidate  named, 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  shows 
the  sentiment  of  that  body,  with  regard  to  the  presi- 
dential question.  But  the  propriety  of  expressing  a 
preference,  at  this  day,  by  the  convention,  being  ques- 
tioned by  some,  the  resolution  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  referred  to  the  counsellor  conventions, 
where  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  will  be  hear- 
tily responded  to. 

The  hon.  John  H.  Steele,  who  was  nominated  for 
governor,  prefers  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  any  of  the  other 
candidates  named.” 

WILLIAM  DARBY.  The  New  Orleans  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  of  the  12th  instant,  has  the  follow- 
lowing  reference  to  a gentleman  formerly  of  this 
city,  but  now  a resident  of  Washington.  Many  of 
our  citizens  will  remember  Mr.  Darby  as  a lecturer 
and  as  writer  upon  geographical  subjects,  though, 
from  his  retiring  manners  and  unassuming  disposition, 
he  is  not  so  well  known  as  he  deserves  to  be: 

[ Pennsylvanian . 

“Professor  William  Darby,  from  one  of  whose 
essays  we  made  some  quotations  a few  days  since, 
was  an  engineer  with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
southwestern  campaign  in  1815,  and  in  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans.  He  has,  from  the  gallant  and  intrepid 
general  who  commanded  the  American  forces  in  that 
memorable  engagement,  as  honorable  a testimonial 
as  a brave  soldier  and  a true  man  need  desire. — 
After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  many  years,  a re- 
sident of  different  parts  of  this  state,  and  is  probably 
better  acquainted  with  its  history  and  topography 
than  any  other,  person.  His  memory,  remarkably 
capacious  and  retentive,  is  stored  with  recollections 
of  persons  and  events  in  the  southwest,  which  he  de- 
lights to  relate  in  his  peculiarly  graphic  and  senten- 
tious style.  His  account  of  the  battle  and  the 
events  immediately  preceding  it,  which  we  have 
several  times  heard  from  his  own  lips,  is  the 
best  and  most  faithful  that  has  been  written  or  spo- 
ken. He  does  justice,  we  believe,  to  all  concerned 
except  himself;  but  his  own  praise  he  does  not  bla- 
zon. Suosequently  Mr.  Darby  was  a professor  in 
Cannonsburg  college,  Pennsylvania  He  has  travel- 
led extensively  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  occa- 
sionally delivering  lectures  upon  history,  geography, 
astronomy,  & c.  in  which  and  many  other  branches  of 
knowledge  he  has  few  equals,  arid  in  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  and  deep  research  into  history  and 
geography  we  believe  he  stands  first  on  this  continent. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  excellent  Gazetteer  of  the 
world,  and  of  many  of  the  best  articles  in  Ihe  Ency- 
clopedia Americana.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  over  different  sig- 
natures, besides  his  own  proper  name.  His  essays 
on  the  History  of  the  Northern  Nations  of  Europe, 
over  the  signature  of  Tacitus,  were  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  stern  regard  for  truth  and 
justice,  which  entitled  them  to  bear  the  illustrious 
name  which  they  did. 

“Mr.  Darby  is  a man  of  enlarged  mind,  cultivat- 
ed, adorned,  and  furnished  through  many  years  of 
toil.  His  life  is  a model  of  patient  and  persevering 
industry.  Few  men  have  deserved  as  much  from 
his  fellows,  and  few  men  have  received  as  little — 
He  is  a true  patriot,  as  is  attested  by  his  conduct  in 
war,  and  by  the  spirit  which  breathes  through  all 
his  writings.  He  is  a philosopher,  a political  econ- 
omist, and  historian,  geographer,  astronomer,  and 
mathematician  of  the  first  rank;  but  he  is  simple, 
plain,  and  unostentatious  in  his  habits — studious, 
retiring,  and  modest — and,  accordingly,  is  less 
known  than  thousands  with  not  a tithe  of  his  preten- 
sions.” 

RAILWAYS  AND  CANALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Herapath’s  Journal  and  Railroad  Magazine,  of  4th 
February  last,  contains  “the  railway  and  canal  traf- 


fic returnsol  England, compiled  from  official  sources,” 
in  tabular  form,  and  presents  some  facts  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  friends  of  internal  improvement. 

The  number  of  railways  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion in  Gre  il  Britain,  stated  in  the  table,  is  thirty-nine, 
and  their  length  1,456  miles.  The  capital  and  loans 
authorised  for  their  construction  is  <£55.576,976. 
The  amonritactually  expended  is  <£52,290,024 — equal 
to  $261,450,120,  or  nearly  180,000  per  mile. 

All  the  main  and  long  lines  of  railway  in  England, 
without  exception,  pay  dividends  of  from  one  to  ten 
per  cent,  keeping  themselves  in  perfect  order  with  a 
“reserved  fund”  for  this  object.  The  short  roads  do 
not  pay  dividends  in  the  same  proportion.  This  is 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  their  extravagant  cost. 
The  London  and  Greenwich  railroad  3\  miles  in 
length,  $4,954,000,  or  $1,311,000  per  mile,  and  divid- 
ed lj  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  London  and  Blackwell  railroad,  of  the  same 
length,  cost  $1,071,715,  or  $1,418,400  per  mile,  and 
divided  the  last  year  2 per  cent,  on  this  immense  out- 
lay. 


Name  of  railway. 

Miles. 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
mile. 

Divi- 

dends. 

Great  Western, 
Liverpool  & Man- 

1181 

£6,350,000 

£54,529 

6 p.c. 

Chester, 

London  and  Bir- 

31 

1,438,654 

46,408 

10  “ 

mingham, 

1121 

5,832,254 

51,842 

10  “ 

Grand  Junction, 
Stockton  & Dar- 

971, 

2,273  344 

21,704 

10  “ 

lington, 

Dublin  & Kings- 

40i 

2,000,000 

46,000 

74“ 

ton, 

Manchester  and 

6 

340,000 

56,710 

5 “ 

Leeds, 

6 

2.913,000 

57,120 

5 “ 

414 

£21.147.252 

£52,021 

av’age 

The  cost  of  these  roads  is  to  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  reduction  of  their  grades  to  as  near  a level  as 
the  nature  of  the  country  traversed  will  permit.  This 
rule  is  now  to  a great  extent  abandoned.  The  right 
of  way,  with  legal  and  parliamentary  expenses,  also 
the  embellishment  to  depot  warehouses,  etc.  are  items 
of  greater  expense  than  in  this  country. 

The  seven  railways  above  mentioned  yield  the 
best  returns.  The  other  thirty-two,  costing  3 1,142, 7761 
vary  in  their  dividends  from  1 to  6 per  cent,  and  are 
generally  short  roads. 

It  would  appear  that  414  miles  of  railway  in  Great 
Britain  has  cost  $250,000  per  mile,  or  equal  to  three 
times  the  cost  per  mile  of  the  4,000  miles  of  railroads 
completed  in  the  United  States.  The  average  cost 
of  the  continuous  line  of  625  miles  of  railroad  from 
Portland,  in  Maine,  to  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  cost 
within  £6,000,  or  $30,000  per  mile.  The  average 
nett  income  on  this  line  of  625  miles  may  be  safely 
stated  at  7 per  cent,  although  the  Western  railroad 
of  Massachusetts,  costing  $7,566  791  for  156  miles  of 
road,  has  only  yielded  the  first  year  after  its  comple- 
tion about  4 per  cent.  The  Utica  and  Schenectady 
railroad  and  the  Utica  and  Syracuse  railroad,  and 
the  continuous  line  to  Buffalo  has  yielded  from  7 to  12 
per  cent.  nett. 

The  railway  system  in  New  England  may  he  con- 
sidered eminently  successful,  and  is  now  a favorite 
investment,  having  the  preference  over  bank  stocks. 

In  England  the  canals,  from  being  a part  of  and 
working  in  connexion  with  railways  and  manufacto- 
ries, have  not  been  materially  injured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  railways.  It  is  true  canal  stocks  have  fal- 
len much  in  value  from  what  they  were  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  railways.  For  permanent  investments 
the  canals,  in  connexion  with  large  manufactories  and 
coaling  districts,  are  in  great  repute,  and  have  a va- 
lue with  their  proprietors  much  beyond  their  r^tioof 
dividends.  The  Loughborough  canal  gives  6t)  per 
cent  dividends,  and  is  worth  <£1,350  for  <£100  paid, 
or  £94,500  for  £10,000  paid  out  for  its  cost.  The 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  that  cost£310,000,  yields  65 
per  cent,  dividends,  and  is  worth  £1,000  for  £100 
paid. 

It  is  stated  that  36  canals — all  the  canals  of  Great 
Britain — cost  £6,800,000.  This  is  a sum  not  much 
exceeding  the  amount  expended  by  the  state  of  New 
York  in  canals,  but  with  a very  different  result.  This 
arises  from  the  scattered  population  in  this  state  com- 
pared with  the  dense  population  in  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  necessity  of 
their  use,  to  convey  the  raw  materials  of  cotton,  etc. 
to  the  manufactories.  This,  added  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  coal,  iron,  and  various  ores  transported  to 
the  manufactories,  and  principally  by  those  who  own 
the  canals,  is  the  cause  of  their  greatest  value.  It 
will  take  centuries  to  produce  the  like  results  in  the 
United  Slates.  In  the  mean  time,  railways  from  their 
facilities  in  connecting  distant  districts  and  overcoia- 
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jng  mountain  barriers,  are  daily  acquiring  warm  ad- 
vocates both  in  this  country  and  England.  They  have, 
in  Tact,  become  indispensable  for  the  transmission  of 
our  mails.  They  should  merit  the  fostering  care  ol 
the  general  government,  instead  of  the  abuse  bestow- 
ed upon  them  by  some  incumbents  of  the  heads  of 
departments.  For  the  national  defence  their  value 
cannot  be  estimated  or  questioned  J E.  B. 

[American  Railroad  Journal. 

THE  COTTON  CROP.  Extract  of  a letter  from 
the  south,  dated  June  9th. 

“As  to  the  growing  crop  it  looks  tolerably  well,  as 
I understand  in  some  quarters,  but  on  the  light  land 
of  Alabama  add  throughout  Georgia,  (and  1 presume 
South  Carolina),  the  prospect  was  I presume  never 
before  so  bad.  It  is  admitted  to  be  v very  where  a 
backward  crop;  and  while  in  some  parts  of  Mississip 
pi,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  the  Atlantic  states,  they 
are  suffering  for  the  want  of  rain,  on  the  Red  River 
and  some  other  parts  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
they  are  having  too  much  rain,  and  a good  deal  ol 
damage  has  been  done  by  inundation. 

I append  some  interesting  data,  to  wit: 


Cotton  in  bloom.  Killing  frost.  Crop. 

1836,  June  4,  Oct.  14,  1,423,000 

1837,  May  28,  Oct.  27,  1.800,000 

1838,  June  14,  Oct.  7,  1,360,000 

1839,  May  24,  Nov.  7,  2.178,000 

1840,  June  6,  Oct.  17,  1 635.000 

1841,  June  10,  Oct.  20,  1.684  000 


1842,  May  20,  Oct.  27,  probably  2,330,000 

These  were  taken  in  latitude  32;  now  neither  in  that 
or  any  other  latitude  is  there  any  appearance  of  bloom. 
and  I do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  cotton,  that  1 
saw  will  be  in  bloom  before  the  1st  of  July.  If  the 
season  continues  dry,  the  sandy  lands  (as  in  1838)  will 
make  very  little  cotton;  but  I rather  look  for  a wet 
summer  and  fall  and  early  frost,  and  a very  moderate 
crop.  You  will  see  by  the  above  that  a late  spring  is 
invariably  followed  by  an  early  fall.  [-Y.  Y.  Amer. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  FATHER  MA- 
THEW. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 
Gentlemen:  On  Friday  evening  last  the  following 
correspondence  between  the  society  and  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance  in  Ireland  was  read  at  a regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Freemen’s  Vigilant  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety. On  motion  of  Mr.  Christopher  Cammack  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  same  be  publish- 
ed In  accordance  with  that  resolution  I herewith 
furnish  you  with  a copy.  I am,  gentlemen,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

EDMUND  BROOKE,  Rec.  sec'ry. 

Washington,  May  7,  1843. 

Revered  sir:  There  is  a rumor  afloat,  which  is 
spreading  joy  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  “that  you  intend  visiting  the  United  States;” 
jet  it  is  only  rumor.  The  Freemen’s  Vigilant  Total 
Abstinence  Society  of  Washington  are  anxious  that 
the  rumor  should  be  fact;  and  at  their  last  meeting 
directed  me  to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  reso- 
lutions, which  were  adopted  by  acclamation: 

“■Resolved,  That  the  Freemen’s  Vigilant  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  of  the  city  of  Washington  have 
heard  with  emotions  of  the  liveliest  pleasure  that 
there  is  a probability  that  the  rev.  Father  Mathew,  the 
great  Apostle  of  Temperance,  will  visit  the  United 
States  during  the  coming  summer. 

“ Resolved , That  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
this  society  be  instructed  to  communicate  the  above 
resolution  to  the  Rev.  Father  Mathew,  and  extend  to 
him  the  earnest  and  cordial  invitation  of  the  society 
to  visit  our  shores,  assuring  him  of  the  heartfelt 
desire  of  our  members  to  take  by  the  hand  him  who, 
of  all  living  men,  stands  first  in  the  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  temperance  throughout  the  world.” 

You  cannot  possibly  know,  my  dear  sir,  in  what 
deep  veneration  your  name  and  character  are  held 
by  the  total  abstinence  millions  of  this  country  with- 
out you  visit  us.  You  would  here  find  all  the  enthu- 
siasm and  respect  which  mark  your  own  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  exhibited  in  that  spirit  of  sterl- 
ing independence  which  so  peculiarly  distinguishes 
a free  people;  you  would  receive  the  homage  of  the 
millions,  but  it  would  be  the  homage  of  the  heart, 
the  soul,  paying  tribute  to  worth  and  talent  which 
has  redeemed  myriads  from  the  fatal  practice  of  in- 
temperance; from  an  evil  which  has  slairf  worlds  of 
people,  and  had  fastened  and  was  fastening  its  vital 
chains  around  the  body  and  soul  of  other  millions, 
who,  through  the  influence  of  your  example,  labor, 
and  name,  have  thrown  off  the  foul  incubus  forever. 
O.  sir,  rnrne  among  us  fora  short  period!  You  will 
do  much  good, 

Autluugii  me  work  of  reform  is  progressing  with 
rapid  and  wonderful  strides,  and  is  carried  on  by  a 
powerful  hand,  so  that  we  number  at  this  time  four 


millions  of  teetotallers,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  population' of  the  United  States,  pledged  to 
use  no  intoxicating  drinks  as  a heverage,  we  have 
some  dissensions  among  us  which  your  presence 
would  neutralize  or  wholly  eradicate.  It  springs 
from  ambition  and  a desire  of  distinction,  and  those 
who  wish  to  be  leaders  break  off  from  the  main 
stem,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  I am  not  sure  that 
this  does  not  tend  to  add  to  our  numbers,  although 
it  distracts  our  counsels,  and  prevents  united  and 
consolidated  action.  We  find  the  greatest  stumbling- 
blocks  in  our  way  to  be  the  moderate  wine  drinking 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  and 
other  churches,  whose  example  is  powerful  to  do  evil. 

I refrain  from  troubling  you  further,  the  more 
readily  as  our  worthy  brother  and  indefatigable  pre- 
sident, George  Savage,  has  so  lately  addressed  you 
a letter,  to  be  conveyed  to  you  by  our  distinguished 
fellow  citizen  Thomas  Sewall,  M.  D.,  in  which,  no 
doubt,  every  thing  necessary  or  interesting  has  been 
comrrJunicated  to  you;  and  I will  conclude  by  assur- 
ing you  that  nothing  could  give  so  much  pleasuie  to 
our  citizens  as  your  compliance  with  the  resolutions 
above  copied. 

I respect  fully  request  your  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  this  at  the  earliest  opportunity  suited  to 
your  convenience,  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before 
the  society  of  which  I am  the  organ. 

I am,  sir,  with  the  most  profound  esteem,  in  be- 
half of  the  society  and  for  myself,  your  most  obe- 
dient servant,  A.  F.  CUNNINGHAM, 

Corresponding  secretary,  8fc. 

To  the  Rev.  T.  Mathew,  Cork,  Ireland, 

Father  Mathew's  Reply. 

Cork,  June  1,  1843. 

My  dear  friend:  The  period  of  my  enjoying  the 
privilege  ol  making  a personal  acquaintance  with 
my  beloved  brethren,  the  teetotallers  of  the  United 
States,  is  more  distant  than  I could  wish. 

I cannot  leave  Ireland  for  that  purpose  earlier 
than  next  spring;  but  time  flies  quick,  and  1 rejoice 
in  the  rumor  that  has  reached  you  of  my  intended 
visit,  as  it  has  procured  for  me,  through  you  a heart- 
cheering  affectionate  invitation  from  the  Freemen’s 
Vigilant  Total  Abstinence  Society  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

I shall  ever  cherish  a grateful  remembrance  of 
this  honor,  and  would  to  God,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sacred  cause,  that  I was  worthy  of  it. 

Amidst  the  difficulties  which  must  necessarily  ac- 
company such  a mission  as  mine,  it  is  consoling  to 
receive  such  a communication  as  that  with  which 
you  have  so  courteously  favored  me.  Convinced  1 
am  that  it  is  not  he  that  plants,  or  he  that  waters, 
but  the  Lord  who  gives  the  increase;  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  great  temperance  movement  is  the  work 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  and  is  admira- 
ble in  our  eyes;  yet  it  would  be  gross  affectation  in 
me  to  assert  that  I was  not  refreshed  and  comforted 
by  your  very  laudatory  letter. 

As  Dr.  Sewall  has  not  yet  arrived  in  Ireland,  I 
have  not  received  the  letter  to  which  you  have  al- 
luded. 

Present  my  grateful  thanks  to  the  members  of  the 
Freemen’s  Vigilant  Total  Abstinence  Society  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  tell  them  how  I appreciate 
their  approbation  of  my  humble  labors  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  teetotalism.  With  fervent  prayers  for  your 
happiness,  I am,  dear  Mr.  Cunningham,  yours  most 
sincerely.  THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

To  A.  F.  Cunningham,  esq. 

VISIT  TO  THE  HERMITAGE— GENERAL 
JACKSON.  We  find  in  the  Washington  Globe,  the 
subjoined  interesting  letter,  dated  May  14th,  writ- 
ten by  the  editor  of  that  paper,  then  on  a visit  to 
Gen.  Jackson  at  the  Hermitage.  The  account  thus 
given  of  that  venerable  patriot  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  read  with  deep  attention  by  the  American  people, 
especially  as  it  sketches,  in  a vivid  manner,  the  cir- 
cumstances by  which  he  is  surrounded  in  his  retire- 
ment, and  furnishes  incidental  details  which  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  the  man  who  has  so 
ably  served  his  country  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
cabinet.  [Philad.  Pennsylvanian. 

“I  reached  this  place  yesterday,  having  had  a most 
pleasant  voyage  from  St.  Louis  to  Nashville.  The 
weather  was  fine;  and  the  shores  of  the  Cumberland, 
in  their  wildness  of  verdure,  and  the  joyousness  of 
the  wild  birds,  which  enchanted  me  with  the  woods 
when  I was  a young  hunter,  made  me  happy  in  the 
scene,  which  contrasted  so  beautifully  with  the  tur- 
bid strength  of  the  Mississippi,  its  drowned  bottoms, 
and  naked  hills.  I did  i:ot  read  a page  on  the  Cum- 
berland, and  scarcely  did  anything  else  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

#*###* 

Judge  Catron  and  his  kind  lady  were  obliging 
enough  to  bring  me  to  the  Hermitage  in  their  carri- 


age. We  found  the  venerable  patriot  in  much  bet- 
ter health  than  I expected.  He  was  out  on  a little 
excursion  in  his  carriage,  on  our  arrival;  and  when 
he  returned,  he  gave  a welcome  as  affectionate  as  he 
could  have  given  a long-ahsent  son.  To-day  we 
went  to  church  together,  where  the  sacrament  was 
administered.  He  was  the  first  to  lead  the  way  ta 
the  table,  to  which  he  was  followed  by  a multitude 
of  young  men  and  women.  I did  not  see  a siirgle 
grey  head  at  the  communion,  but  his  own  venerable, 
bleached,  and  bowed  one.  The  preacher  who  made 
the  sermon  was  a boy,  as  he  told  me,  of  twenty;  and 
the  minister  who  officiated  in  the  rites,  (Mr.  Laps- 
ley,)  did  not  seem  to  be  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old.  There  was  a full  church,  and  a greater  num- 
ber of  little  children  in  the  pews  than  I ever  saw  in 
a church  before;  yet  there  was  the  most  profound 
quiet  and  reverence  throughout  the  ceremony.  The 
remarks  of  the  officiating  minister,  while  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament,  were  exceedingly  impres-ive, 
and  with  singular  propriety  and  good  taste,  wholly 
exempt  from  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  striking  fig- 
ure which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  young  and 
healthy  tram  led  by  him  to  the  table.  On  our  return 
from  the  church,  I asked  him  if  the  house  was  built 
before  the  death  of  Mrs.  Jackson?  He  replied  that 
the  church  was  built  by  her,  and  was  her  church; 
that  the  last  time  she  ever  attended  it  was  a sacra- 
mental occasion,  that  she  was  extremely  solicitous 
that  he  should  unite  himself  with  the  society,  and  that 
he  was  strongly  inclined  to  do  so;  hut  that  his  atti- 
tude then  before  the  public  would  have  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  acting  hypocritically,  which 
ne  could  not  bear,  as  he  detested  hypocrisy  more 
than  any  other  baseness.  But  he  added,  that  he  assur- 
ed Mrs.  Jackson,  wl  en  he  had  left  the  political  scene, 
and  his  motives  could  be  no  longer  liable  to  miscon- 
struction, he  would  comply  with  her  inclinations  and 
his  own,  and  join  the  church.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  serve  his  God  without  associating  himself 
with  any  religious  society.  At  the  close  of  the  ser- 
mon, the  preacher  gave  notice  that  there  would  be 
at  3 o’clock,  a funeral  sermon  over  a young  lady  of 
20,  whose  corpse  would  be  brought  to  the  church  at 
that  hour.  He  invited  the  young  particularly  to  at- 
tend. The  General  told  me,  on  our  way  to  the  Her- 
mitage, that  he  was  too  much  exhausted  to  attend 
the  funeral  service  at  the  church.  When  he  had 
got  out  of  the  carriage,  he  told  the  driver  that  ha 
must  have  the  carriage  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour. 
He  told  me  he  had,  upon  reflection,  resolved  to  goto 
the  house  of  the  mother  whose  daughter  had  died, 
and  accompany  the  remains  to  the  church.  He  said 
the  mother  was  a widow,  who  had  sustained  a great 
calamity  in  the  loss  of  an  excellent  husband;  that 
she  had  been  badly  treated  by  those  to  whom  she  had 
a right  to  look  for  kindness  in  her  distress;  and  that 
attention  to  her,  under  present  affliction,  was  a duty 
he  would  attempt  to  perform  however  feeble  his  effort 
might  be.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  a slight  repast, 
taking  one  of  the  ladies  of  his  family  with  him,  he 
set  out,  and  is  now  out  in  the  performance  of  this  sad 
office;  although,  from  weakness  and  shortness  of 
breath,  he  is  not  able  to  waik  a hundred  yards  with- 
out requiring  a seat. 

Every  thing  at  the  Hermitage  bears  the  impress  of 
the  General’s  character — all  is  on  a large  scale,  and 
of  a useful  and  magnanimous  caste.  The  tract  con- 
sists of  1,200  most  exuberant  acres,  nearly  one-half 
in  fine  cultivation  and  fenced  with  a strong  old-fash- 
ioned fence,  a portion  of  it  with  cedar  rails.  The 
house  is  a noble  country  mansion — on  two  sides  the 
massive  columns  covering  the  fronts,  the  other  two 
being  adorned  with  wingseontaining  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  nursery,  &c.  The  centre  had  two  rooms 
on  each  side  of  a very  large  hall,  in  which  ascends 
a broad  winding  staircase.  The  parlours  are  twen- 
ty one  feet  square  each,  and  thrown  into  a parallelo- 
gram by  two  folding  doors.  The  bedrooms  above 
are  of  the  same  size  with  the  parlours.  Thegrounds 
immediately  around  the  house  are  shaded  by  locusts, 
catalpas,  sugar  trees,  &c.,  interspersed  with  cedars 
and  shrubbery,  and  at  this  moment  are  as  fragrant 
with  flowers  as  the  groves  of  orange  or  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Cuba.  On  one  side  of  the  lawn  lead- 
ing to  the  house,  is  the  garden  which  embosoms  the 
monument  which  covers  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Jackson, 
and  that  prepared  for  himself — a dome  raised  on 
marble  pillars,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascended 
by  a circle  of  steps  which  make  the  elevation.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  lawn  is  the  orchard;  and  in 
front  is  a large  woodland  (whose  extent  cannot  be 
seen)  for  the  most  part  of  the  tall  tulip  poplars,  and 
left  almost  in  a state  of  native  wildness.  In  the 
rear,  on  a smooth  velvet  pasture,  rolls  out  a spring, 
or  rather  a flood  of  lucid  cool  waters,  which  give  a 
peculiar  darkness  to  the  green  of  the  foliage  by  w hich 
the  fountain  and  stream  are  overshadowed.  Every 
thing  at  the  Hermitage  looks  perennial — perpetual, 
and  the  old  man,  from  the  very  marks  of  age  which 
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glorify  his  person,  appears  immortal.  Nothing  here 
bears  the  stamp  of  ostentation  and  fastidious  taste. 
There  is  an  easy  elegance  which  impresses  the  feel- 
ing that  nature  had  done  everything,  and  art  nothing, 
and  that  all  the  comforts  and  all  the  beauties  that 
abound  were  scatteied  by  the  profuse  hand  of  the 
same  benevolent  power  which  created  Paradise  a 
wilderness  of  spontaneous  bounty  and  beauty.  The 
General  complains  himself  that  he  has  not  cultivat- 
ed a taste  for  rural  elegance.  Everything  about  him 
shows  that  he  has  not  studied  the  art  of  landscape 
gardening— hut  his  farming  is  like  his  fighting,  for, 
although  not  done  by  rule,  it  turns  out  well.” 

STREET  SCRAPING  MACHINE.  We  find  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  t .o  following  detailed  notice 
of  the  first  day’s  operations  of  the  new  machine  for 
scraping  streets,  which  was  tried  in  that  city  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  result,  it  would  appear,  was  com- 
pletely successful.  The  subject  strongly  commends 
itself  to  the  attention  of  the  city  authorities  of  Bal- 
timore, where  the  heavy  taxation  which  is  borne  by 
its  citizens  would  be  lightened  by  the  substitution  of 
such  a tnichine  for  the  present  expensive  mode  of 
street  cleaning  by  manual  labor: 

[ Baltimore  American. 

“An  experiment  was  made  yesterday  in  Chambers 
street,  between  Centre  and  Broadway,  with  the  new 
“Sreet-S  weeping  Machine  and  Self-Loading  Cart,” 
which  is  of  recent  English  invention,  and  has  been 
hitherto  entirely  unknown  in  this  country.  The 
trial  was  made  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Bucking- 
ham, esq.,  the  American  agent  of  the  patentee,  and 
the  inouel  used  was  one  which  he  imported.  Its 
operation  was  very  successful,  and  fully  illustrated 
the  principle  of  the  'machine,  which  was  all  he  in- 
tended to  do,  as  those  he  proposes  to  build  in  this 
country  will  be  improved  in  several  essential  parti- 
culars. A wide  track  was  swept  almost  perfectly 
clean — the  dirt  being  deposited  in  the  cart  and  re- 
moved as  the  process  of  cleaning  went  on.  No  dust 
was  raised,  altnough  the  street  was  very  dry;  and  the 
machine  removes  mud  and  stones  with  almost  as 
much  lacility  as  ordinary  dirt. 

“The  average  work  of  a scavenger,  working  by 
hand,  is  about  one  thousand  square  yards  a day — of 
sweeping  only.  By  the  machine  between  three  and 
four  thousand  yards  may  be  swept,  the  filth  loaded 
and  re.noved  in  a single  hour.  The  price  of  clean 
ing  the  streets  in  some  of  the  English  cities  is  about 
four  shillings  and  six  pence  for  each  thousand  yards. 
By  the  macuine  the  entire  expense  is  tvelve  pence, 
alter  deducting  the  price  of  the  manure  and  adding 
a patentee  charge  of  six  pence.  A set  of  brooms 
wnl  sweep  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  yards.  A 
man  who  worked  the  machine  through  the  month  of 
January  last,  averaged  3,111  yards  per  hour,  and 
sometimes  cleaned  more  than  4, ODD  yards  within 
that  time.  He  was  paid  seven  and  a quarter  pence 
per  thousand  yards. 

“The  amount  ol  labor  and  of  consequentexpen.se 
to  the  city  that  may  thus  be  saved  is  evident.  The 
machines  have  been  used  for  some  time  in  Manches- 
ter, England,  ud  have  fully  realised  the  highest  ex- 
pectations formed  concerning  them.  The  annual 
report  of  the  street  committee  of  that  city  for  the 
last  j ear,  slates  that  in  ld38,— 13,500,UUd  square 
yards  were  swept,  from  which  were  removed  33,409 
loads  ot  sweepings.  In  1842,  when  the  machine  was 
useu,  21,5110,390  square  yards  were  swept,  and  only 
25,u29  loads  were  removed.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
as  proving  that  the  use  ol  the  machine  has  effected 
a highly  uenericiul  change  in  the  cleanliness  of  the 
city,  preventing  disease  and  preserving  the  pave- 
ments. The  committee  strongly  recommend  the 
continued  employment  uf  the  machine.” 

MR.  CLAY  AT  Hd,viE.  The  Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  is  published  weekly  in  Cincinnati. 
Its  eUUor  lias  recently  visited  Kentucky,  and  from 
an  interesting  account  of  his  journey,  we  extract 
the  following,  to  us,  very  interesting  paragraph  con- 
cerning the  great  man  of  the  nation  and  his  house- 
hold: [Ball.  American. 

“A  person  who  sees  so  many  newspapers  as  an  edi- 
tor’s exchange  list  furnishes  could  scarcely  visit 
Lexington  wi.hout  making  some  inquiry  concerning 
Ashland  and  its  proprietor.  It  happened  that  our  well 
trieu  friend,  brother  Bascomb,  was  the  long  and  inti- 
mate ft  lend  of  Mr.  Clay.  Their  acquaintance  was  for- 
med when  the  former  travelled  Danville  circuit  in 
18i6,  who,  by  his  powerlul  eloquence,  cogent  rea- 
soning, and  overwhelming  scriptural  authorities,  gave 
a death-blow  to  the  rile  Arianismof  that  country, 
■which  threatened  to  overrun  Kentucky.  Our  kind 
host  conveyed  us  to  Ashland;  but  the  proprietor 
was  not  at  home.  On  hearing,  however,  of  our  vi- 
sit, we  received  a most  cordial  invitation  lo  dine  at 
Ashland,  of  which  we  availed  ourselves,  and  spent 


three  full  hours  in  very  pleasant  chat  with  our  kind 
entertainer,  and  three  more  agreeable  hours  we  ne- 
ver spent  in  all  our  life. 

Mr.  Clay  is  sixty-five  years  of  age,  hut  might  pass 
for  fifty,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  well  capable 
of  public  business  till  four-score  pass  over  his  head, 
if  God  spare  him  that  long.  His  manners  are  as 
plain  and  republican  as  they  are  gentlemanly  and 
unaffected.  The  moral  principle,  producing  hones- 
ty and  conscientious  fidelity  to  his  trust,  seemed  to 
us  to  have  taken  deep  possession  of  his  mind,  and 
we  believe  governs  his  heart.  He  is  now  closely 
engaged  in  his  duties  as  a lawyer,  and  does  not  for- 
get iiis  farm,  which  is  in  admirable  order.  His 
house  is  plain  indeed,  and  his  improvements  around 
it  consisting  of  grass  lawns,  and  rows  of  shade  trees 
planted  by  his  own  hands,  are  in  good  taste,  and  in 
complete  keeping  with  his  republican  principles  and 
manners  of  life.  And  then,  Mrs.  Clay  is  more  than 
a pattern — she  is  an  exact  model  for  all  the  ladies 
in  the  land.  She  minutely  superintends  all  her 
household  affairs.  Her  little  green  house,  and  col- 
lection of  flowers  and  shrubs,  are  most  tasty  and 
well  selected.  Blither  butter — yes,  her  butler  (for 
we  ate  some  of  it)  is  superior.  From  her  dairy, 
conducted  under  eye,  she  supplies  the  principal  ho- 
tels of  Lexington;  and  it  is  no  small  glory  to  her, 
that  her  son  Thomas  showed,  the  other  day,  the  suit 
which  his  mother  purchased  for  him  with  the  avails 
of  herbutLer.  Wiiether  her  first  name  be  Lucrelia 
or  not,  we  cannot  say;  but  then  we  are  sure  she  de- 
serves it  The  topics  of  conversation  were  moral, 
religious,  and  miscellaneous  subjects;  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn  to  our  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  a firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion — that  he  read  his 
Bible,  and  attended,  with  his  excellent  lady  and  fa- 
mily, the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Lexington, 
and  frequently  heard  ministers  .of  other  churches. 

AMERICAN  BOOKS  IN  ENGLAND.  The 
following  exposure  of  the  thefts  which  British  pub- 
lishers have  perpetrated  upon  American  authors,  is 
from  an  appendix  to  the  Book  Circular  of  Messrs. 
Wiley  &,  Putnam: 

But*  who  reads  an  American  book?” — Edinburg 
Review , (old  No.)  A good  many  do  so,  without  be- 
ing themselves  aware  of  it.  The  case  of  “the  old- 
est” London  Review  appreciating  the  articles  of  the 
“North  American”  well  enough  to  appropriate  some 
of  them  entire  as  original,  accidentally  omitting  to 
mention  their  origin,  is  not  a solitary  one.  Ameri- 
can periodicals  have  contributed  ‘ considerably”  to 
some  of  those  in  England,  in  mutual  innocent  uncon- 
sciousness. Some  few  American  writers  would 
scarcely  recognize  their  own  offspring  under  their 
new  names  and  foreign  dress;  and  authors  are  apt  to 
take  some  pride  in  their  bantlings,  whether  clever  or 
otherwise.  Who,  in  looking  over  a list  of  titles 
would  suppose  that  “Quebec  and  New  York,  or  the 
Three  Beauties,”  was  the  same  as  ‘ Burton,  or  the 
Sieges,”  and  “Cortes  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,”  a re- 
print of  the  “Infidel;”  that  “The  Last  Djys  of  Aure- 
lian”  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Ware’s  “Probus,  or  Rome 
in  the  Third  Century;”  and  “Montacute”  only  a new 
title  for  “A  New  Horne;”  that  Mr.  Muzzey’s 
“Young  Maiden”  and  “Young  Wife”  are  translated 
into  “The  English,  Maiden”  and  “The  English  Wile!” 
Mr.  Sparks’s  “Life  of  Ledyard,  the  American  Tra- 
veller,” is  only  made  more  attractive  as  “The  Me- 
moirs of  Ledyard  the  African  Traveller  ” (anon); 
and  two  volumes  of  his  “Writings  of  Washington,” 
in  twelve  volumes,  are  reprinted  with  the  original 
title,  and  apparently  as  if  complete.  Dr.  Harris’ 
‘Natural  Hislory  of  the  Bible,”  Bancroft’s  transla- 
tion of  Heeren’s  Politics  of  Greece,  Mr.  Everett’s 
translation  of  Butman’s  Greek  Grammer,  were  all 
reprinted  and  sold  as  English  books.  Judge  Story’s 
“Law  of  Bailments”  was  “chopped  into  fragments,” 
arid  appended  here  and  there,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  in 
his  notes  on  Sir  Wm.  Jones.  These  are  a few  speci- 
mens. In  most  of  them  the  preface,  etc.  is  sufficient- 
ly altered  to  conceal  their  origin,  and  in  several  the 
aulhor’s  name  is  suppressed.  One  more  may  be 
mentioned:  Mr.  Neal,  of  Philadelphia,  published, 
about  1839,  a volume  called  “Charcoal  Sketches,” 
with  illustrations;  his  name  appended  in  full.  This 
volume  appears  entire,  plates  and  all,  in  the  middle 
of  “Pic  Nic  papers,  etc., edited  by  C.  Dickens,  esq.,” 
three  volumes,  London,  1841.  Mr  Neal,  no  doubt, 
would  have  been  proud  of  his  company?  if  his  pat  on 
had  not  introduced  him  as  a nameless  person!  A vo- 
lume has  been  appended,  (to  make  the  orthodox 
three ) from  an  American  source,”  says  the  editor, 
but  not  a syllable  about  the  name,  either  of  author 
or  book! 

COLONY  OF  700  LUNATICS.  At  the  late  sit- 
ting of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  a paper  on 
insanity  was  read  by  its  author,  M.  Moreau,  to  the 
physicians  present.  The  chief  object  of  this  pamph- 


let is  to  recommend  the  adoption  in  France,  a«  re- 
gards pauper  lunatics,  of  the  plan  resorted  lo  in  Bel- 
gium. 

M.  Moreau  slates  that  in  the  village  of  Gheel,  in 
that  country,  there  are  not  less  than  700  lunatics, 
who  are  treated  upon  so  admirable  a system  that 
they  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  live  and  labor  with 
the  same  inhabitants,  whose  habits  they  acquire,  and 
to  which  they  become  so  attached,  that  when  cured 
they  are  frequently  unwilling  to  quit  the  place. 
These  lunatics  are  made  useful  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures,  and  consequently  their  cost  is  small 
as  compared  with  ordinary  lunatic  asylums.  The 
origin  of  this  colony  dates  as  far  back  as  the  sixth 
century,  and  is  another  verification  of  the  old  adage 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  mode 
of  treating  the  lunatics  at  Hartwell,  near  London, 
was  considered,  when  first  put  in  practice,  as  a no- 
velty, and  yet  it  is  nothing  but  the  Gheel  practice 
imperfectly  carried  out.  It  is  only  surprising  that 
this  improved  mode  of  treatment,  should  have  been 
deferred  so  long  in  England;  and  it  is  now  evident 
that  it  is  capable  of  great  extension  and  appplica- 
tion.  Within  the  last  few  years  only,  in  that  coun- 
try, medical  men  have  ascertained  the  possibility  of 
so  classing  and  occupying  lunatics  as  to  render  even 
the  most  violent  of  them  comparatively  tranquil, 
and  thus  facilitating  the  curative  process.  For  chains, 
whips  and  other  means  of  coercion,  kindness  and  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  the  keepers  have  been  sub- 
stituted, not  only  at  Hanwell,  but  also  at  the  Bethe- 
lem  Asylum. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  WOOLLENS.  The 
Lowell  Courier  contains  a letter  from  Mr.  Louis  M. 
Norton  of  Goshen  of  Connecticut,  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Lawrenbe  of  Boston,  which  gives  a history  of  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  quite  the  first  systematic  effort  to  ma- 
nufacture woolen  upon  an  extended  scale.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  1813-14  and  looks  strangely  in  comparison 
with  things  in  1843.  Three  men  of  whom  Mr.  Nor- 
ton was  one,  put  together  a capital  of  six  thousand 
dollars,  and  established  a factory  in  Goshen  which 
cost  over  three  thousand  dollars,  wool  cost  a dollar 
and  a half  a pound,  and  badly  made  broad  cloths 
brought  from  $3  40  to  $12  per  yard.  Our  invoice  of 
178i  yards  brought  a total  of  $1,768  33.  Another 
invoice  of  255  yards  brought  a total  of  $1,766  33.— 
Another  invoice  of  225  yards,  $2,551  15;  or  more 
than  $10  a yard.  Such  cloths  if  they  would  sell  at 
all  now  would  bring  about  one  dollar  a yard.  But 
as  it  was,  the  war  came  to  an  end,  a deluge  of  Eng- 
lish cloths  overwhelmed  the  little  Yankee  factory, 
and  the  partners  settled  up  with  the  loss  of  the  capi- 
tal and  three  times  as  much  more.  Such  is  an  out- 
line of  the  first  essay,  or  one  of  the  first  at  making 
broad  cloths  in  this  country,  and  the  losses  were 
hardly  an  apology  for  the  hundreds  ol  thousands 
which  have  been  lost  since,  through  all  of  which, 
however,  the  Yankees  have  gone  undaunted,  until  in 
many»articles  they  are  able  now  lo  defy  the  skill  of 
the  old  nations.  In  those  days  merino  sheep  were 
the  most  beautiful  animals  which  walked  the  earth 
and  their  price  was  from  100  to  1,500  dollars. — 
He  was  a great  man  who  owned  a sheep,  and  not  a 
small  man  who  could  say  that  he  owned  a quarter  of 
one. 

HON.  HUGH  S.  LEGARE.  We  find  in  the  Bos- 
ton Daily  Advertiser  the  following  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Legare  of  South 
Carolina: 

It  gives  us  great  pain  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Legare,  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and 
secretary  of  state  ad  interim,  who  died  yesterday 
morning,  June  20,  at  half  past  five  o’clock.  He  ar- 
rived in  Boston  early  on  Friday  last,  some  what  indis- 
posed, but  very  slightly  so,  in  consequence  of  the 
fatigues  of  hurried  journey  from  Washington.  Even 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  evening  of  that  day,  after 
having  attended  the  mayor’s  dinner,  where  he  almost 
wholly  abstained  from  food,  he  complained  of  little 
inconvenience,  and  thought  a night’s  rest  would  quite 
restore  him.  But  about  one  o’clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  he  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bowels,  to  some  degree  of  which  he  had 
formerly  been  subject,  and  of  which  the  three  last 
attacks  had  been  of  increasing  s’ verity.  Dr.  Thom- 
as, an  eminent  physician  from  Washington,  who  was 
with  the  president’s  party,  and  to  most  of  whom  lie 
is,  when  at  home,  the  regular  family  physician;  was 
immediately  called  and  instantly  present, being  lodged 
in  the  Fremont  House,  where  Mr.  Legare  then  was. 
During  Saturday,  no  anxiety  whatever  was  felt 
about  the  case. 

“On  Sunday  morning  early,  though  still  no  appre- 
hensions were  entertained,  Dr.  Thomas  desireu  mat 
Dr.  Bigelow  might  be  called  in.  Dr.  Bigelow  agreed 
with  Dr.  Thomas  in  his  views  of  the  case.  He  saw 
Mr.  Legare  several  times  during  the  day,  and,  in  tbe 
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latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  him  in  a 
carriage  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Legare’s  friend,  Mr. 
Ticknor,  in  Park  street,  as  to  a situation  more  quiet, 
comfortable,  and  airy.  Dr.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Bigelow 
•were  both  with  their  patient  till  late  in  that  evening, 
(Sunday,)  and  again  early  the  next  morning;  agree- 
ing entirely  in  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Mr.  Le- 
gare  passed  a more  comfortable  night  than  the  one 
preceding;  but  in  the  forenoon  on  Monday,  graver 
symptoms  made  their  appearance.  Dr  Bigelow, 
therefore,  desired  the  attendance  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
Dr.  Thomas  being  absent  at  Lowell,  with  the  presi- 
dential party.  These  two  eminent  physicians  were 
with  Mr.  Legare  until  late  at  night,  and  Dr.  Bigelow 
was  with  him  constantly,  through  the  whole  night, 
and  until  after  his  death  early  on  Tuesday  morning. 
But  at  no  time  during  the  seventy-eight  hours  of  its 
continuance,  did  the  disease  seem  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree to  yield;  though  various  and  unremitting  efforts 
were  made  to  arrest  it  during  its  whole  progress. 

“Mr.  Legare  suffered  occasionally  severe  pain  in 
the  early  stages  of  his  complaint,  but  for  the  last  36 
hours,  though  frequently  incommoded,  he  could  hard- 
ly be  said  to  suffer  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  then 
only  for  a few  instants.  Through  the  last  night,  and 
through  even  his  last  moments,  he  was  easy  and  tran- 
quil; and  from  first  to  last,  his  mind  was  clear,  firm, 
and  perfectly  composed.  Knowing  his  constitutional 
tendencies,  he  apprehended  the  termination  of  his 
disease  from  a very  early  period;  and  made  every 
needlul  disposition  touching  his  affairs,  private  and 
public,  in  case  his  anticipations  should  be  realized. 
He  desired,  on  Monday,  that  the  unopened  despat- 
ches received  by  him  from  England  the  day  before, 
should  be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  all  papers  under  his  control  be- 
longing to  the  government,  except  such  as  are  in 
those  departments  at  Washington,  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  This  was  done  soon  after  the  president 
returned  from  Lowell. 

“The  president  himself  ill  and  in  bed,  received 
them  with  great  sensibility,  and  seemed  quite  unable 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea  that  he  and  the  nation 
were  about  to  sustain  so  great  a loss;  of  which  this 
was  to  him  the  first  distinct  warning.  In  all  other 
points,  both  amidst  his  sufferings,  and  during  the  ex- 
haustion that  followed  them,  Mr.  Legare  was  equally 
tranquil  and  collected; — showing  at  each  moment  the 
affectionate  spirit  and  the  vigorous  powers  which  have 
frum  youth  upward,  marked  his  manly  and  noble 
character.  He  more  than  once  thanked  God,  that, 
having  left  Washington  with  great  reluctance,  he  was 
dying  in  the  mere  performance  of  his  public  duties, 
but  he  evidently  felt  no  regrets,  except  when  speak- 
ing of  a much-loved  sister, — the  only  remaining 
member  of  his  immediate  family,  to  whom  he  had  al- 
ways been  most  tenderly  attached.  His  last  words, 
a few  moments  before  his  death,  and  after  his  ex- 
ternal senses  had  partly  failed — were  of  her.  But 
so  tranquil  was  the  closing  scene,  that  the  friend  in 
whose  arms  he  rested,  was  not  conscious  that#  his 
spirit  had  passed,  until  the  attending  physician  made 
it  known  to  him.” 

A post  mortem  examination  was  made,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Mr.  Legare’s  death  was  occasioned 
by  internal  strangulation,  arising  from  the  twisting  of 
the  intestine  upon  itself  at  the  sigmoid  flexure.  All 
remedies,  therefore,  were  ineffectual.  The  funeral 
took  place,  we  learn  from  the  Mercantile  Journal, 
yesterday  morning,  the  services  having  been  perform- 
ed in  Trinity  Church.  It  was  attended  by  ttie  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  members  of 
his  cabinet,  by  many  distinguished  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  officers  of  the  national  and  state  govern- 
ments, and  a large  concourse  of  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, all  anxious  to  pay  the  only  remaining  tribute  of 
respect  in  their  power,  to  the  estimable  character  of 
this  distinguished  individual. 

The  services  on  this  mournful  occasion,  were  of 
the  most  solemn  and  impressive  character.  They 
were  performed  by  the  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Eastburn, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Watson,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church.— 
The  coffin  was  subsequently  deposited  in  the  receiv- 
ing tomb  attached  to  the  church. 

ARRIVAL  OF  TWO  OF  THE  CHARVIS 
MURDERERS.  The  steamboat  Oceana  arrived 
this  morning  from  Weston,  having  on  board,  in  charge 
of  the  Sheriff  of  Jackson  county  and  a guard,  John 
M’Diiniei  (the  captain,  of  the  gang,)  an'd  David 
M ’Daniel,  two  of  the  men  who  were  parties  to  the 
murder  of  ihe  Mexican  trader  Charvis,  aud  the  prin- 
cipals in  that  affair.  The  murder  was  committed,  as 
is  already  known, about  250  miles  from  Independence, 
on  the  Santa  Fe  trace.  We  understand,  from  the 
gentleman  in  charge  of  these  prisoners,  that  the  mur- 
der was  committed  about  two  days  after  the  robbery 
and  division  of  the  spoils;  that  seven  of  the  band,  of 
whom  Dr.  Prefontaine  was  one,  refused  to  take  part 


in  the  murder,  left  the  band,  and  did  not  again  unite 
with  them.  They  lost  their  horses,  were  compelled 
to  bury  their  portion  of  the  money  in  the  prairie,  and 
reached  Independence  on  foot.  Prefontaine  is  not 
in  custody  but  left  Westport  before  the  facts  were 
known,  and,  it  is  supposed,  took  the  route  where  the 
specie  was  deposited,  and  will  thence  make  his  es- 
cape. if  not  captured  by  the  party  which  has  pur- 
sued him. 

After  the  murder  was  resolved  upon,  the  execution 
devolved  on  the  two  M’Daniels,  Mason,  and  one  of 
the  Searcys;  but  the  latter  refused  to  perform  his 
office,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Brown.  All  these 
men  are  in  custody.  Mason,  who  says  that  he  fired 
after  the  unfortunate  Mexican  fell,  soon  after  his 
apprehension  disclosed  the  whole  affair,  and  is  re- 
tained in  Independence  jail  to  identify  individuals  as 
they  may  be  brought  in.  Another  of  the  party,  by 
the  name  of  Berry,  has  also  turned  state’s  evidence, 
and  corroborates  the  statement  made  by  Mason. 

A rumor  reached  Weston  as  the  Oceana  was  leav- 
ing. that  the  Searcys  had  been  taken  in  Platte  county. 
Two  men  by  the  name  of  Harris,  residents  of  Van 
Buren  county,  and  a man  by  the  name  of  Talbott, 
had  escaped;  but  hot  pursuit  was  making  after  all  of 
them. 

No  money  was  found  upon  one  of  the  M’Daniels. 
That  belonging  to  the  other,  said  to  be  about  $1500 
was  taken  from  a desk  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  court  at  Liberty;  not,  it  is  said,  without 
resistance,  nor  until  threats  had  been  made  to  demol- 
ish the  office,  unless  a search  was  permitted.  At 
that  time,  no  warrant  had  been  issued  against  Mc- 
Daniel. The  specie  was  mostly  bullion. 

The  M’Daniels  had  been  brought  here  for  trial,  and 
were  given  into  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal this  morning.  They  are  in  prison,  and  will  be 
there  safely  kept,  it  is  hoped,  until  a full  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  against  them  is  had.  They  have 
money,  and  they  promise  that  the  trial  shall  be  made 
“interesting.”  Gen.  Doniphan,  of  Clay  county,  and 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  of  this  city,  have  been,  we  hear, 
retained  as  their  counsel.  It  becomes  the  U.  States, 
in  whose  territory  a foreigner,  pursuing  a lawful 
trade  with  our  citizens,  has  been  murdered  and  rob- 
bed, to  stop  at  no  expense  in  the  detection  and  pro- 
secution of  the  miscreants  who  have  brought  this  dis- 
grace upon  our  land  The  Circuit  court  of  the  U. 
States  is  in  now  session,  but  has  taken  no  action  as  to 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners  now  here. 

[St.  Louis  New  Era. 
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From  the  New  York  American. 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PROGRESS. 

After  having  expressed  generally  our  distaste  for 
the  pageantry,  and  coutempt  for  the  sycophancy, 
which,  in  this  city  particularly,  marked  the  progress 
of  the  president,  we  were  disposed  to  let  the  matter 
rest — leaving  the  public  mind  to  its  own  mediations 
on  the  scene.  But  the  foolish  and  mischievous  offi- 
cial at  Washington  will  not  allow  us  to  exercise  even 
the  charity  of  silence;  but  selecting  for  special  appro- 
bation the  most  marked  instances  of  sycophancy, 
and  glorying  in  what  should  be  the  shame  of  a self- 
respecting  man,  it  trumpets  forth  with  all  the  exul- 
tation of  a base  minded  slave,  the  grossest  instances 
of  presidential  presumption  and  popular  delusion. — 
Indignation,  therefore  will  have  way,  and  we  speak 
because  we  feel  that  such  accounts  as  those  published 
in  the  Madisonian,  by  autnority  as  it  were,  reflect 
disgrace  upon  men  claiming  to  be  free  and  professing 
equality,  and  upon  the  spirit  and  influence  of  repub- 
lican institutions. 

It  is  well  known  here,  that  the  president  from  the 
moment  he  touched  the  steamboat  at  Amboy,  was  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  men,  each,  from  mercenary 
motives,  contending  who  should  occupy  most  of  his 
attention — most  ingratiate  himself  with  him,  and  ac- 
quire most  favor — that  he  might  attain  or  retain’ Ihe 
highest  official  reward. 

The  incumbents  of  office,  with  the  sword  suspend- 
ed by  a thread  above  their  heads  and  ready  to  fall,  as 
they  had  seen  it  fall  elsewhere,  capriciously,  without 
just  cause  for  change,  and  as  the  humor  of  the  hour 
seemed  to  move  the  appointing  power,  were  zealous 
and  assiduous  in  their  attendance,  bows,  and  smiles 
Collector,  postmaster,  navy  agent,  and  marshal,  could 
not  live  out  of  the  presence  of  ihe  great  man  or  of  his 
satellites.  They  ate  and  drank,  and  rode  and,  but 
that  New  York  manners  do  not  permit  such  things, 
would,  we  uare  say,  have  slept  with  “his  excel- 
lency.” 

The  mayor,  with  eyes  bent,  as  is  believed,  on  the 
collectorship — and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  common  council,  with  eyes  intent  upon  the 
same  object — could  not  be  too  assiduous;  and  as  the 


dear  people  paid  for  the  sailing,  the  driving,  and  the 
feasting — although  the  corporation  had  never  appro- 
priated a shilling — they,  sailed  and  they  drove,  and 
they  feasted  the  president,  ad  nauseam. 

The  original  Tyler  men,  small  and  mean,  and  weak 
— yet  strove  to  make  up  by  bustle  and  show  of  self- 
importauce,  for  the  paucity  of  numbers  and  yet  great- 
er paucity  of  character  and  influence.  The  Irish  re- 
pealers blarneyed  the  chief  and  his  silly  son,  about 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  repeal;  and,  when  to 
these  are  added  the  loose  and  floating  mass  of  merce- 
naries, that  belong  to  all  great  cities,  ready  to  throw 
up  their  caps  alike  for  king  stork  or  king  log;  and 
willing  to  accept  any  office,  from  an  embassy  to  a 
custom  house  sweep,  and  equal  to  all  alike — the  read- 
er has  before  him  the  true  composition  of  the  persons 
that  surrounded  the  president  from  morning  till  n.ght 
— pulling  at  his  buttons,  and  whispering,  in  his  ears, 
in  glorious  emulation! 

Of  the  people  proper — the  men  who  live  by  honest 
industry — whether  mechanics,  merchants,  or  profes- 
sional men,  the  president  saw  nothing  or  next  to  noth- 
ing; for  even,  if  more  disposed  than  they  were  to  pay 
formal  respect  to  the  functionary,  it  was  difficult,  and 
the  attempt  was  disgusting,  to  break  through  the  un- 
clean circle  in  which  he  stood  a prisoner  at  large. — 
He  was  literally  guarded  d'vue,  as  the  French  say,  or 
kept  under  constant  surveillance  by  one  section  or  an- 
other of  interested  worshippers.  The  strife,  indeed, 
between  these  for  the  possession  of  the  president’s 
person  was  sometimes  ludicrous.  For  instance,  on 
one  occasion,  the  great  man  was  to  go  to  some  gar- 
den or  theatre,  the  mayor  and  the  president  of  the 
committee  who  had  been  forsome  time  uneasy  at  see- 
ing him  quietly  seated  on  a sofa  between  the  postmas- 
ter and  collector — arcades  awifco-rreminded  him  that 
the  hour  had  come.  Immediately  all  sprang  up,  and 
the  collector  offering  an  arm  on  one  side  and  the  post- 
master on  the  other,  the  three  paraded  down  to  the 
carriage  into  which  they  put  the  president,  and  then 
not  having  before  their  eyes  the  fear  or  respect  of  the 
municipality — they  incontinently  jumped  in  after  him, 
and  drove  off,  leaving  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  his 
worship  the  alderman,  bowing  on  the  side-walk. 

It  might  seem  invidious  to  allude  to  matters  of  this 
sort  nor  should  we  do  so,  but  that  the  foolish  organ 
at  Washington  insists  upon  the  throng  around  the 
president  as  evidence  of  the  personal  respect  in  which 
the  people  hold  him,  and  publishes  with  glee,  letters 
stating  thateven  devoted  adherents  could  not  penetrate 
to  the  august  presence  till  the  second  day,  and  thenat 
the  hazard,  if  not  of  limb  or  life,  at  least  of  comely 
appearance  and  whole  clothes. 

So,  too,  of  the  gross  and  impertinent  liberty  taken 
by  the  president  of  kissing  the  ladies  thatattended  his 
public  receptions.  Even  this  the  Madisonian  trum- 
pets with  glee;  and,  as  if  to  leave  these  ladies  under 
no  misapprehension  of  the  aniinalness  of  the  proceed- 
ing, it  asks  triumphantly  whether  it  was  not  the 
man  and  not  the  office,  that  was  thus  kissed  and  kiss- 
ing? 

What  man,  respecting  his  office  and  himself,  would 
commit  these  gross  acts?  And  what  press  but  that  at- 
tached to  the  fortunes  of  such  a man,  would  praise 
and  exult  in  them. 

Then  the  adulation  of  all  around!  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  bending  his  stern  and  unsympathiz- 
ing  features  into  dimpled  smiles,  on  addressing  his 
excellency,  and  prostituting  his  far  more  lofty  intel- 
lect to  insipid  compliments  to  the  master  of  his  poli- 
tical fortunes! 

The  secretary  of  war,  too! — but  he  has  nothing  of 
self-respect  or  of  the  respect  of  others  to  lose;  and  it  is 
easy  for  such  a man  to  glorify  Tyler  and  decry  de- 
mocracy, as  during  the  campaign  of  1840  it  was  to 
vilify  both  Harrison  and  Tyler  and  exalt  democracy. 

The  whole  scene  is  sickening,  and  cannot  but  bring 
merited  disrepute  upon  the  professions  of  equality  and 
republicanism  so  common  in  popular  addresses. 

THE  SUITE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

When  the  president  started  from  the  While  House, 
on  his  northern  tour,  he  started  fair.  He  had  just 
returned  from  a trip  to  Virginia,  whither  he  had 
gone  without  parade,  and  during  his  stay  in  which 
state  he  had  courted  no  notoriety,  and  received  no 
popular  demonstration  of  welcome.  The  difference 
between  the  president’s  travelling  in  New  York  or 
New  England,  does  not  strike  the  plain  man’s  mind 
very  forcibly,  at  first  view;  nor  is  it  very  apparent 
to  such  that  honors  appropriately  due  to  the  chief 
magistrate  when  on  a “pilgrimage,”  should  be  given 
or  withheld  according  to  a scale  of  geographical 
calculation.  Thus  it  seemed  queer  that  the  presi- 
dent should  return  to  the  White  House,  from  a tour 
to  the  south,  which  he  had  made  without  public  ho- 
tice,  and  should  then  forthwith  make  a deliberate 
start  upon  a tour  to  the  north,  with  an  escort,  with 
official  announcements  and  bulletins,  and  a. suite  as 
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long  as  Dan.  O’Connell’s  tail.  There  was  some- 
thing more  in  this  than  met  the  unknowing  eye,  and 
it  required  something  more  than  Horatio’s  philoso- 
phy to  find  it  out. 

The  marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  em- 
powered to  collect  the.  posse  comilatus,  and  to  form  an 
escort  for  ‘-his  excellency,”  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Washington  depot.  This  was  done,  and,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  satellites  of  power,  a very 
respectable  escort  it  was  As  in  duty  bound,  under 
these  intimations  theexeellent  mayor  of  the  city  did 
not  withhold  his  aid  from  the  work  of  making  the 
cortege  respectable;  and  so  attended,  the  president 
and  suite  left  for  Baltimore.  Tnis  “suite”  was  then 
a very  small  suite,  comparatively;  consisting  of  only 
a portion  of  the  cabinet  officers,  and  the  eldest  son 
of  the  president.  But  there  was  even  then  the  be- 
ginning of  a kind  of  supplementary  suite,  which, 
from  that  point  in  the  tour,  began  to  accumulate  like 
a snow  ball,  by  the  simple  process  of  loco-motion; 
so  that  by  the  lime  the  president  had  arrived  at  Cas- 
tle Garden,  his  suite  was  swelled  to  a most  enor- 
mous bulk.  There  were  navy  officers,  and  army 
officers,  and  marine  officers,  and  revenue  officers, 
and  civil  officers,  and  would-be  officers,  of  all  grades 
and  pretensions.  They  swarmed  around  the  hive  of 
patronage  and  power,  like  bees,  and  were  as  busy  in 
making  honey,  or  rather  in  the  endeavor  to  do  so. 
They  made  themselves  “generally  useful;  they  hand- 
ed the  ladies  into  and  out  of  the  carriages,  and  to 
and  from  the  tables,  and  in  embarking  and  disem- 
barking at  the  wharves,  and  they  cheered  the  presi- 
dent’s speeches,  and  the  speeches  of  the  rest  of  the 
suite,  and  they  went  to  the  theatres  and  parties,  in 
uniforms  and  half  uniforms,  and  danced  with  the  la- 
dies of  the  suite,  and  complimented  the  papas  and 
mamas  of  the  suite,  and  in  brief  did  their  devoir  of 
duty  most  assiduously. 

In  New  York  they  fared  most  magnificently.  So 
long  as  Mr.  Mayor  Morris  and  Mr.  President  Purdy 
could  keep  the  president  safely  in  their  clutches,  out 
of  the  way  of  mischief,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  de- 
signing party-makers,  little  did  they  care  what  the 
fun  cost  the  city.  Howard’s  arrangements  were  all 
on  the  big  figure.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  for  three 
days’  entertainment  of  the  president  and  his  suite 
was  rather  munificent.  And  so  long  as  it  was  the 
city  that  was  to  foot  the  bills,  it  was  no  part  of  the 
policy  of  “mine  hosts”  to  cavil  at  the  number  of  the 
guests  at  the  royal  table.  The  more  the  merrier, 
thought  Howard,  and  rightly  did  he  think. 

The  “ Irois  jours ” over  and  the  bills  all  paid,  (by 
the  “wise  men  of  Gotham,”)  the  snow-ball  was  set 
a rolling  again,  and  revolved  with  wonderful  accu- 
mulation until  it  brought  up  at  the  magnificent  rooms 
provided  for  the  presidential  party  at  the  Tremont 
House,  in  Boston.  Here  there  was  to  be  a long 
pause,  and  here  too  was  the  last  grand  stage  in  the 
movement.  The  suite  was  now  at  its  highest  pitch 
of  aggregation.  “Who  is  that  in  military  undress, 
leaning  on  Mr.  Rob.  Tyler’s  arm,  in  the  corridor?” 
“Who?  Oh,  that’s  one  of  the  president’s  suite?” 
“What  interesting  young  gentleman  is  that  with  long 
hair,  and  an  incipient  moustache,  doing  the  delight- 
ful to  Miss , in  yon*!er  box?”  “Oh!  that’s  Mr. 

, of , tlie  postmaster’s  son!  one  of  the  pre- 
sident’s suiLe!” 

“And  who  is  that  personage  with  the  cockade  on 
his  hat,  holding  ^Ir.  Spencer  by  the  button,  with  his 
mouth  in  the  secretary’s  ear?”  “One  of  the  presi- 
dent’s suite,” — and  so  is  that  little  gentleman,  from 
down  east,  talking  in  the  same  confidential  style  to 
Mr.  Postmaster  Wickliffe, — and  there  waits  another 
from  the  same  region,  on  tenter  hooks  for  him  of  the 
cockade  to  be  done  talking  to  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he 
may  have  a chance:  all  these  gentry  are  members  of 
the  president’s  suite?” 

Such  were  the  constant  queries  and  their  invaria- 
ble replies,  every  moment  audible  in  the  public 
places  at  Boston,  during  the  president’s  stay  there. 
And  they  were  applied  to  hosts  of  postmasters,  col- 
lectors, marshals , navy  agents,  and  the  like,  a vast 
army  of  whom,  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  had  come 
up  in  the  train  of  the  great  dispensers  of  patronage 
to  keep  their  memories  green  in  the  recollection  of 
their  masters,  and  to  do  feudal  duty  as  the  price  of 
their  tenure  of  office. 

But  they  did  not  fare  so  well  in  Boston  as  in  New 
York,  so  far  as  freedom  from  expense  was  concern- 
ed. When  their  bills  came  to  be  paid,  it  was  “each 
for  himself,” — a sad  disappointment,  if  all  stories  be 
true.  It  is  related  that  the  president  was  requested, 
by  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Bunker 
Hill  dinner,  to  add  to  a list  handed  him  whatever 
names  lie  wished  as  members  of  his  suite,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  invitation  aright.  Not  only  did  the 
president  find  it  necessary  to  make  no  additions  to 
the  list,  but,  it  is  said,  he  took  his  pen  and  made  such 
havoc  with  the  catalogue,  striking  off  name  after 
name  most  ruthlessly,  with  the  exclamation  “Ac  is 


not  one  of  my  suite, — and  he  is  not  one  of  my  suite  ” 
&c.  &c.,  until  the  suite  was  monstrously  curtailed  of 
its  fair  proportions.  One  of  our  own  distinguished 
officials  was  among  the  “cut”  upon  this  occasion 
notwithstanding  his  attention  to  the  president  and 
suite  while  among  us: 

“A  lowering  cloud,  prefiguring  eclipse.” 

[N.  Y.  Express. 

PRESIDENTIAL. 

Delegates  to  the  whig  national  convention. 
At  a whig  convention  in  the  fourth  congressional  dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  T.  L.  Dickey,  esq.  was  appointed  a 
delegate  from  that  district  to  the  whig  national  con- 
vention which  is  to  meet  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1844. 

At  the  district  convention  of  the  whigs  of  the  3d 
congressional  district  of  Vermont,  holden  at  Burling- 
ton on  the  8th  instant,  John  Peck  was  unanimously 
elected  a delegate  to  the  national  convention  to  be 
holden  in  May,  1844,  and  Samuel  W.  Keyes,  as  sub- 
stitute. Both  these  gentlemen  are  said  to  be  warmly 
in  favor  of  the  election  of  Henry  Clay. 

The  whigs  of  Georgia  have  acted  promptly  and 
definitively  in  this  matter — they  having,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  their  late 
state  convention,  selected  a full  complement  of  de- 
legates to  the  national  convention,  under  instruc- 
tions to  vote  for  Henry  Clay. 

VICE  PRESIDENCY. 

Honorable  John  M.  Clayton.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  letter  that  this  gentleman  declines 
being  considered  a candidate  for  the  office  of  vice 
president: 

Newcastle,  (Del.)  June  17,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  Understanding  that  a convention  of 
the  whigs  of  Delaware  is  about  tube  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  delegates  to  attend  the 
whig  national  convention,  which  will  assemble  in 
Baltimore  in  May  next,  to  nominate  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the 
United  States;  and  it  having  been  intimated  to  me 
that  delegates  would  be  selected  from  this  state  fa- 
vorable to  my  nomination  as  vice  president,  it  be- 
comes my  duty  to  speak  openly  and  candidly  on  this 
subject  to  my  political  friends,  and  to  say  to  them, 
as  1 now  wish  to  do,  that  1 have  not  been,  arid  am 
not,  desirous  of  such  a nomination,  and  that  1 shall 
not  be  a candidate  for  any  office,  at  the  presidential 
election.  J have  adopted  this  course,  not  without  a 
due  regard  to  the  welfare  of  that  great  and  patriotic 
party  to  whose  principles  I am  devotedly  attached, 
and  upon  whose  success  the  future  destinies  of  our 
country,  I think,  eminently  depend.  Our  prospects 
as  a party  brighten  daily;  and  now,  instead  of  distrac- 
ting the  convention  by  a multiplicity  of  candidates 
for  the  vice  presidency,  we  should  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent in  that  body,  if  possible  an  unbroken  front  in 
favor  of  some  one  candidate  for  the  second  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people, — as  we  unquestionably  shall 
for  the  first,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky. Yery  respectfully,  yours, 

JOHN  M.  CLAYTON. 

The  editors  of  the  Delaware  State  Journal. 


T1IE  DINNER  AT  FANEUIL  HALL,  ON 
THE  17TII  INSTANT. 


After  the  return  of  the  grand  procession  from 
Bunker  Hill  on  Saturday,  the  invited  guests  and  sub- 
scribers to  the  dinner  proceeded  from  the  state  house 
to  Faneuil  Hall. 

The  president  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  as- 
sociation, Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  esq.  presided  on 
the  occasion.  At  the  head  tables  on  his  right  were 
John  Tyler,  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
Lieutenant  GovernorCuiLDs,  of  Massachusetts;  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  the  navy;  Charles  A. 
Wickliffe,  postmaster  general;  Caleb  Cushing, 
minister  to  China;  Archibald  Henderson,  colonel 
of  the  marine  corps  at  Washington;  Samuel  E.  Wat- 
son, commandant  of  the  marine  corps  at  Charles- 
town; George  W.  Gordon,  chief  marshal  on  the 
occasion,  and  aids;  Rufus  Choate,  United  States 
senator  from  Massachusetts;  Robert  Tyler,  esq.; 
Maximilian  Isnard,  French  consul;  Joseph  De  Ve- 
ga, Spanish  consul;  Major  General  Joseph  Chan- 
dler, chief  marshal  of  the  Bunker  Hill  procession, 
and  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  vice  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, ex-member  of  congress,  and  ex- mayor  of 
Salem. 

On  the  left  were  Daniel  Webster,  orator  of  the 
day;  Martin  Brimmer,  mayor  of  Boston;  Rev.  Geo. 
E.  Ellis,  chaplain  of  the  day;  John  C.  Spencer, 
secretary  of  the  treasury;  John  M.  Porter,  secre- 
tary of  war;  Gov.  Fenner,  of  Rhode  Island;  Com- 
modore Lewis  Warrington,  Beverly  Kennon, 
and  John  B.  Nicholson,  of  the  American  navy; 
Robert  G.  Shaw,  esq.  vice  president  of  the  associ- 


lion;  Robert  G.  Winthrop,  m ember  of  congress, 
from  Boston;  two  aids  to  the  c hief  masshal;  John 
Tyler,  jr.  esq.;  William  King,  ex-governor  of 
Maine;  Major  General  Appleton  Howe;  Edward 
II.  Blake,  president  of  the  common  council  or  Bos- 
ton, &c. 

At  the  different  ends  of  the  several  tables  presid- 
ed the  following  gentlemen  as  vice  presidents,  all 
directors  and  members  of  the  gov  ernment  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Vice  presidents.  John  C.  Warren,  Jhr.ie3-  Clark,. 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Stephen C. 
Phillips,  David  Henshaw,  Uriel  Crosker.  St3phen 
Fairbanks,  Nathaniel  Greene,  Georg®-  Eternacott, 
William  Sturgis,  Geo.  Bancroft,  Isaac  Livermore, 
Albert  Fearing,  Nathaniel  Hammond^  Daniel-  D. 
Broadbead,  William  W.  Stone,  Edward*  BL  Robbins, 
Isaac  Harris,  Charles  Leighton,  J.  K.  Frothingham, 
John  Henshaw, James  W.  Paige,  Feler  Harvey,  John 
S.  Sleeper,  John  A.  McGaw,  Henry  Foster,  David. 
Devens,  Lemuel  Blake. 

The  president  of  the  association,  President;  erf  the 
United  States,  and  the  first  division,  reached1  the  hall 
at  twenty  minutes  after  six;  and  t he  whole  company 
occupied  about  half  an  hour  in  entering  and  taking- 
their  seats. 

Grace  was  then  said  by  the  Rev.  M'r;  Ellis-,,  and 
the  guests  fell  to  work  on  the  viandsr  which  were' 
thoroughly  discussed. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  eight  the  president  of 
the  association  rose  and  announced  the  first  regular 
toast: 

“ The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill — Freedom  fell,  but 
liberty  triumphed.” 

This  was  hailed  with  great  applause,  and  the  fol- 
lowing ode  was  immediately  sung  to  tile  tune  ol  Old 
Hundred,  all  the  company  joining: 

0 God,  yon  pile  shall  mark  for  aye 
The  ground  "hereon  our  fathers  fell — 

The  self-devoted  of  their  day, 

The  beauty  of  our  Israel. 

And  while  thy  winds  shall  o’er  it  sweep, 

Thy  thunders  break  around  its  head, 

Those  mariyrs  therein  peace  shall  sleep. 

For  i hou,  0 God,  shall  guard  their  bed. 

The  second  regular  toast  was — 

“77it  Monument — The  proud  memorial  of  a defeat 
glorious  to  the  vanquished,  and  of  a victory  fatal  to 
the  conquerors.” 

Mr.  Horace  Bird,  of  Waterton,  then  sung  the 
following  song,  by  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  esqr., 
adapted  to  the  air  of  “Sparkling  and  Bright:” 

SONG. 

Lonely  and  still  was  the  verdant  hill, 

Arid  the  waves  below  yet  slumbered; 

The  breezi-s  light  of  a summer  night 
All  t he  deuy  hours  numbered; 

The  sentry’s  i ramp  from  the  foeman’s  camp, 

With  his  tone  of  hasty  warning, 

Came  low  and  clear  to  the  yeoman’s  ear 
As  he  watohed  the  early  dawning 

The  heroes  thought  as  they  bravely  wrought. 

Their  country’s  altar  rearing, 

Of  a noble  land  by  valor’s  hand 
Made  free  and  home-endearing; 

In  firm  array  when  broke  the  day, 

The  deadly  charge  they  waited, 

And  side  by  side,  in  silent  pride, 

Willi  skill  their  prowess  mated. 

Then  waved  the  sword,  then  blood  was  poured, 
Oppression’s  host  dismaying, 

While  the  death-rent  air  and  ihe  cannon’s  glare 
O’er  freedom’s  birth  were  playing; 

And  that  green  height  wilh  the  evening  light 
Itscrimsun  turf  o’ershading. 

Had  only  grown  as  freedom’s  throne, 

Like  her  siarry  crown  unfading. 

Once  more  the  skies  with  summer  dyes 
Above  the  field  are  bending, 

And  the  waters  still  beneath  (he  hill 
Their  crystal  waves  are  blending; 

But  peace  divine  around  the  shrine 
Her  boundless  harvest  wearing, 

Bids  us  proclaim  to  deathless  fame 
Our  fathers’  matchless  faring. 

To-day  a throng  with  festal  song 
The  sacred  mount  o’erflowing, 

Have  gathered  there  with  pomp  and  prayer, 

All  hearts  with  rapture  glowing; 

On  the  gory  bed  of  the  martyr'd  dead 
Its  shade  majestic  sleeping, 

Stands  Freedom’s  pile  in  Glury’s  smile 
Eternal  vigil  keeping. 

This  song  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  president  then  proposed  the  third  toast — 

'■'■The  ptinciples  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle — A 
love  of  liberty,  protected  and  regulated  by  Jaw,  and 
a dread  of  anarchy  not  less  strong  than  hatred  of 
oppression.  He  that  looks  for  the  origin  of  those 
principles  must  look  above  the  summit  of  the  monu- 
ment which  commemorates  their  triumph.” 
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Mr.  Buckingham  tlien  rose  to  offer  a sentiment, 
■which  he  was  sure  would  he  cheerfully  responded  to 
by  all  present.  It  was  the  health  of 
"The  President  if  the  United  Slates." 

Received  with  great  applause,  and  nine  regular 
cheers. 

John  Tyler,  President  of  the  United  States,  rose 
and  said: 

"Mr  President:  In  reply  to  the  kind  sentiment  you 
have  given,  and  which  has  been  so  cordially  receiv- 
ed by  the  company,  allow  me  to  propose  a sentiment 
which  has  been  suggested  by  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  and  the  fact  of  our  presence  in  this  hall: 

"The  Union : Union  of  purpose — union  of  feel- 
ing — the  Union  established  by  our  fathers.” 

The  President’s  toast  was  warmly  received,  and 
the  band  played  “Yankee  Doodle.” 

The  next  toast  was  this: 

“ The  orator  rf  the  day:  If  we  would  find  bis  equal 
in  eloquence  and  patriotism,  we  must  be  permitted 
to  exercise  liberally  the  right  which  he  has  refused 
to  the  most  powerful  government  on  earth — the 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH.” 

On  this  the  company  simultaneously  sprung  to  their 
feet,  and  for  many  minutes  there  was  such  a tempest 
of  cheering  as  is  not  often  heard  even  in  Old  Faneuil. 
After  the  applause  had  subsided  Mr.  Webster  rose 
and  simply  uttered  the  following  words: 

"Mr.  President:  I am  bound  to  return  my  thanks 
for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  your  toast  has 
been  received,  and  l do  it  with  the  more  satisfaction, 
because  it  would  seem  to  be  a testimonial  that  my 
humble  efforts  to  maintain  what  I conceive  to  be  the 
just  rights  of  my  fello  -citizens  have  proved  not  whol- 
ly unsatisfactory.  I can  only  give  in  return — 

"The  rights  of  American  commerce:  Every  whereto 
be  protected  at  any  expense  of  blood  or  treasure.” 
Mr.  Webster  sat  down  amidst  the  loudest  plaudits, 
during  which  the  band  played  ‘ Adams  and  Liberty.” 
The  president  of  the  day  here  called  upon  George 
T-  Curlts,  esq.  to  announce  the  next  regular  toast, 
and  Mr.  Curtis  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

Air.  President:  In  announcing  the  next  regular  sen- 
timent, i have  to  regret  the  absence  from  this  festive 
board,  on  account  of  indisposition,  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  of  this  great  occasion,  the  secreta- 
ry of  state,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Legare,  of  South  Carolina; 
a statesman  of  the  whole  republic,  a scholar  of  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  letters.  This  absence  is 
now  felt  by  the  society  with  unaffected  regret,  because 
it  had  be  tt  hoped  that  his  admirable  genius  would 
have  illustrated  here  to-night  some  of  those  topics 
which  this  day  of  high  historic  associations  naturally 
calls  forth.  Among  all  those  topics  there  are  none 
whieh  come  to  us  with  greater  interest  than  the  re- 
collections which  the  name  of  South  Carolina  sug- 
gests on  this  occasion.  Who  of  us  Bostonians  can 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  day  when  our  own 
city  was  filled  and  garrisoned  by  a British  force,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  what  our  sires  e.ndured,  without 
discovering  the  counter  picture  in  the  capture  of 
Charleston,  and  the  horrors  with  which  the  iron  heel 
of  war  pressed  upon  the  south.  No  city  on  the  con- 
tinent fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  during  the  re- 
volution, the  loss  of  which  caused  greater  suffering  to 
the  country  thus  opened  to  the  enemy  than  did  the 
loss  of  Charleston.  The  possession  of  it  enabled  the 
British  to  extend  their  power  over  the  whole  of  South 
Carolina;  and  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  the  people 
of  that  slate  endured  sufferings  that  were  nowhere 
exceeded  during  the  whole  war.  Nowhere  weresuch 
sufferings  borne  with  more  patriotic  patience,  no- 
where was  greater  gallantry  displayed,  nowhere  were 
more  brilliant  victories  achieved.  It  was  indeed  a 
day  of  trial  for  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Wash- 
ington was  busied  wiili  his  important  campaigns  at 
the  north  and  his  great  arm,  destined  soon  to  wrest 
a w ay  Cornwallis’ sword,  could  not  then  protect  them. 
But  they  could  protect  themselves;  and  in  the  midst 
of  disaster  and  oppression,  while  the  enemy  had  bis 
foot  upon  the  slate,  there  came  f rth  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  characters  that  have  enriched  our 
history. 

Then  arose  the  great  Marion — great  and  good;  for 
he  tempered  the  most  rigid  discipline  with  the  purest 
justice;  and  in  a bitter  partisan  warfare,  which  he 
waged  with  tremendous  energy,  he  protected  the 
rights  of  person,  property,  and  humanity.  Of  an  ab- 
stemious, silent  temperament,  he  was  enthusiastically 
wedded  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  common  w£al. 
Wary  and  fertile  in  stratagem,  he  struck  unperceiv- 
ed, and  the  blow  was  death.  His  character  was  one 
of  vast  energies,  great  purity  and  sell-devotion.  If 
there  be  a hero  in  our  common  history,  of  whom  the 
little  that  we  know  reveals  to  us  a character  of  at- 
tractive and  romantic  feature,  that  we  would  fain 
engrave  on  our  heart  of  hearts  in  minute  proportion, 
that  hero  is  Francis  Marion. 

Then,  too,  came  forth  the  gallant  Sumpter.  His 
character — less  complete,  as  a whole,  than  that  of 


his  great  compeer — was  adorned  with  many  noble 
qualities.  Stern  in  aspect,  arid  of  indomitable  firm- 
ness he  pushed  straight  and  rapidly  to  his  end — the 
destruction  of  his  enemy,  and  the  liberation  of  his 
country.  Enchanted  with  the  splendor  of  victory, 
and  relying  for  it  on  his  own  fierce  and  lofty  cou- 
rage, he  was  the  very  Ajax  of  Carolina  in  her  great- 
est need. 

Then,  too,  fleshed  his  maiden  sword  the  brave, 
daring,  chivalrous,  youthful  Pickens.  Inexperienced 
in  war  until  his  native  slate  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
foe,  he  started  into  harness  an  accomplished  soldier, 
to  follow  the  great  example  of  his  illustrious  precur- 
sors. With  them  he  burst  the  chains  riveted  upon 
the  two  southern  states,  and  with  theirs  his  name  is 
enrolled  on  the  deathless  scroll. 

These  men  came  on  theirenemy  like  the  Parthians. 
They  smote  him  in  sudden,  fierce,  and  rapid  combats, 
for  which  the  staid  and  regular  movements  of  British 
infantry  were  altogether  tardy  and  ineffectual.  They 
broke  the  weight  of  his  power  until  that  immortal 
day  when  Washington  rested  his  career  at  Yorklown, 

I and  saved  the  south.  In  this  protracted  struggle  the 
heroes  of  Carolina  bore  every  privation  with  a gal- 
lant cheerfulness,  a proud,  light-hearted,  glorious  pa- 
tience, which  love  of  country  creates  in  the  generous 
’southern  nature.  They  encountered  every  danger 
with  a self-forgetful  courage,  whieh  the  world  has 
never  seen  excelled.  Appreciating  the  glory  which 
they  have  felt  alike  for  their  own  descendants  and 
for  us,  you  will  be  glad  to  hang  their  names  with 
! wreaths  by  the  side  of  that  of  our  own  Warren  in 
Faneuil  Hall;  and  you  will  regret  with  me  the  ab- 
j sence  of  one  whose  eloquenre  would  so  well  have  re- 
[ presented  their  renown,  when  I announce  the  senti- 
ment— 

{ "South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts:  ‘Shoulder  to 
shoulder  they  went  through  the  revolution,’  laying 
, up  for  each  other  treasures  of  glory.  The  sons  never 
will  divide  the  great  inheritance.” 

The  company  received  t'us  sentiment  with  extreme 
cordiality.  The  music  played  “When  the  trump  of 
fame.” 

At  this  period  of  the  evening,  ten  minutes  past 
eight,  Mr.  Webster  left  the  hall.  The  whole  as- 
sembly rose  and  cheered  him  as  he  passed  out. 

The  president  announced  the  next  regular  toast  to 
be — 

"The  treasury  of  the  United  States:  Activity  will  sup- 
ply its  necessities — watchfulness  preserve  it  from  im- 
provident and  illegal  waste.  We  rely  with  confi- 
dence upon  the  fidelity  of  its  present  guardian.” 

Mr.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  apologiz- 
ed for  not  acknowledging  the  compliment  at  length; 
but  a severe  affection  of  the  voice  would  prevent  him 
from  doing  more  than  to  offer  a sentiment  in  return 
for  the  kindness  of  the  company.  He  gave — 

"The  ladies  of  New  England—  particularly  of  Boston— 
who,  when  the  monument  project  languished,  made 
that  appeal  in  its  behalf  which  can  never  be  resisted, 
and  which  consummated  the  edifice.  Their  health 
and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  them.” 

The  president  remarked  that  he  could  not  more 
appropriately  notice  the  sentiment  just  given  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  than  by  offering  the  follow- 
ing as  a regular  toast: 

"The  fair  sex:  In  their  presence,  the  brave  are 
timorous  and  freemen  are  slaves.  May  their  virtues 
complete  the  captivity  which  their  beau  y begins.” 

The  next  toast  from  the  chair  was — 

"The  war  department:  A strong  arm  of  the  admi- 
nistration, ever  outstretched  to  protect  its  friends  and 
repel  its  foes.” 

James  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  War,  replied  to  this 
in  the  following  terms: 

“Mr.  President:  Perhaps  I should  do  better  to  fol- 
low the  precedent  set  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, and  decline  to  make  any  speech  whatever. — 
But  having  thus  been  called  upon  to  respond  to  a sen- 
timent so  kind  and  cordial,  I can  but  say  a few  words 
in  reply,  the  more  especially  as  1 find  myself  in  this 
renow  ned  hall  the  cradle  of  liberty.  Ju  my  earliest 
iniancy  I was  told  of  FanueilHal! — the  place  w here 
the  men  of  Alassacliusets  were  wont  to  assemble 
and  tell  each  other  of  their  country’s  wrongs  and 
their  country’s  rights.  I little  expected  to  be  called 
on  here  to  say  a single  word;  but,  having  been  sum- 
moned to  do  so,  ii. y thoughts  cannot  but  revert  to  the 
completion  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill — an  ( 
erection  which  dues  credit  to  the  feelings  and  patiio- 
tism  of  Massachusetts.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
only  monument  we  have.  There  are  monuments 
erected  by  our  fathers — monuments  far  more  endur- 
ing than  the  ordinary  erection  of  man’s  hands  and 
which  will  outlast  even  yonder  structure  of  granite, 
solid  and  sublime  as  it  is.  Civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty— the  principles  on  which  our  fathers  reared  their 
moral  edifice  will  endure  forever.  It  was  for  prin- 
ciple our  fathers  lorsook  their  homes  in  Europe; 


principle  which  we  can  never  forget;  principle 
which  towers  aloft  even  beyond  that  monument;  prin- 
ciple which  every  age  and  generation  of  nan  shall 
behold  and  venerate;  principle  which  siVafl  carry 
freedom  to  the  remotest  parts  ol  the  globe,  whose 
inhabitants  shall  reap  its  fruits  in  admirable  systems 
of  government,  like  that  of  our  own  country;  and 
may  we  ail  render  to  each  other — may  each  sove- 
reign state  extend  to  her  neighbor  a cordial  greeting. 
From  one  end  of  our  continent  to  the  other,  may  there 
not  be  one  man  unw  illing  to  take  his  fellow  citizens 
to  his  bosom  and  hail  him  as  a brother. 

I will  give  you,  sir — 

"The  monuments  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  and  their  de- 
scendants: The  first,  moral — the  second,  granite! — 

May  they  be  as  coeval  in  duration  as  matter  can  be 
to  mind.” 

The  president  then  called  upon  George  Bancroft, 
esq.  for  the  next  toast.  Mr.  Bancroft  answered  and 
said — 

Mr.  President:  When  Massachusetts  recalls  her 
days  of  trial,  her  heart  throbs  with  gratitude  for  Vir- 
ginia. The  blood  of  Virginians  did  not  wet  the  soil 
of  Bunker  Hill;  but  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  domin- 
ion had  gone  before,  guided  by  its  light  and  cheering 
by  its  sympathy. 

When  tlie  passage  of  the  stamp  act  roused  the  ge- 
nius of  American  freedom  to  that  contest  between 
liberty  arid  power  which  has  this  day  so  forcibly  been 
illustrated  in  the  presence  of  myriadsof  hearers,  it  was 
while  the  Virginians  were  musing  that  the  fire  first 
burned;  it  was  Virginia  that  gave  the  example  of  re- 
sistance, and  the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  rung  through 
the  land  like  the  voice  of  a trumpet. 

When  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts  stood 
forth  to  deny  altogether  the  dominion  of  the  British 
parliament,  it  was  Virginia  that  leaned  forward  to 
share  the  danger  and  invite  a correspondence. 

When  tlie  Boston  port  hill  closed  our  harbor,  and 
the  ships  that  should  he  the  sw  ift  messengers  of  New 
England’s  industry  lay  chained  to  tlie  useless  w harves, 
and  the  hammer  of  the  shipwright  was  silent,  and 
the  laborer  went  to  and  fro  in  the  streets  unemployed, 
all  Virginia  demanded  to  esteem  tlie  sufferers  hehe 
as  members  of  her  own  household;  and — to  takebujt 
one  example — the  people  of  the  remote  Augusta 
country,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  at  least  from 
a navigable  river,  made  their  way  over  rocks  and 
streams  and  ranges  of  hills,  with  no  roads  but  the 
roughest,  and  thus  carted,  or  dragged  or  rolled 
to  tidewater,  a hundred  or  two  barrels  of  flour,  their 
gift  to  the  poor  of  Boston. 

When  at  the  cry  from  Lexington  and  Concord, 
New  England  rose  in  arms,  and  abandoned  its  me- 
tropolis only  to  lay  seige  to  its  enemies  that  were 
encamped  there,  Virginia  sent  for  our  defence 
the  most  expert  of  her  riflemen,  bravest  among  the 
brave. 

When  to  remove  invasion  by  attack  it  was  resolT- 
ed  to  scale  the  mountains  that  divide  us  from  Quebec, 
Virginians  were  among  tlie  boldest  to  clic.b  the  high- 
lands of  Maine;  and  the  waters  of  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Chaudiere,  as  long  as  they  flow,  will  tell  the  story 
of  their  daring. 

And — greatest  benefit  of  all! — when  Boston  was 
to  be  recovered,  it  was  a son  of  Virginia  who  took 
the  command  of  our  armies  and  conducted  success- 
fully the  most  extraordinary  siege  in  the-  annals  of 
human  warfare;  and  Washington;  most  blessed 
among  warriors,  wisest  of  heroes,  peerless  among 
men,  as  lie  led  back  our  exiled  families  to  their 
homes,  saw  around  him  not  one  whom  his  ambition 
had  bereaved  of  a husband  or  a sou;  and,  as  he  made 
his  triumphal  entry  into  the  town  which  he  had  de- 
livered, beheld  himself  thrice  happy  in  a bloodle* 
victory. 

1 will  give  you,  sir — 

“ Virginia  and  Massachusetts:  Their  names  are  blend- 
ed inseparably  in  the  record  of  their  country ’s  glory; 
their  sons  will  ever  cherish  the  freedom  and  the  Un- 
ion established  by  their  fathers.” 

Mr.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
rose  to  respond,  amidst  enthusiastic  applause:  Pie 
said — 

Mr.  President:  We  are  all  assembled  upon  a very 
interesting  occasion;  w'e  are  all — those  of  us  who  are 
strangers — enjoying  the  kind  hospitalities  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Boston;  and  it  becomes  the  duly  of  some  one 
of  the  Virginians  present  to  respond  to  tile  call  upon 
his  native  state,  i regret  that  the  task  falls  upon 
me;  for,  though  1 feel,  and  thuugh  all  who  come  from 
Virginia  feel,  deeply,  the  value  of  such  a notice  taken 
of  their  native  state  by  Massachusetts,  there  are  few 
of  us  who  can  adequately  reply  to  the  compliment 
paid  to  our  native  state  in  Faneuil  Hall.  As  to  my- 
self, 1 never  w.  s much  in  the  habit  of  public  speak- 
ing, and  what  little  faculty  I once  possessed  is  now 
entirely  lost  through  disuse.  1 might  offer  another 
apology  for  my  hesitation — that  1 am  overpowered 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  I find  myself  placed. 
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But  I will  offer  none  whatever.  I can  say  but  little, 
but  that  little  shall  be  in  the  language  of  truth  an<l 
sincerity — a language  always  eloquent  enough.  In 
responding  to  your  call — your  association  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia — where  shall  I negin?  Topics  j 
rush  upon  the  mind  so  rapidly,  each  so  strongly  ap- 
pealing for  notice  and  utterance,  that  the  tongue  is 
confused  and  the  power  of  recollection  lost.  But, 
indeed,  why  should  I attempt  to  recall  to  Massachu- 
setts, minds  those  topics?  It  is  a part  of  every  Mas- 
sachusetts man’s  education  to  know  of  the  revolu- 
tionary exertions  of  different  states  and  of  the  ties 
which  bound  them  together.  Every  schoolboy  in 
New  England,  with  his  satchel  on  his  back,  can  tell 
of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Trenton  and  York- 
town.  ' 

Every  one  in  Massachusetts  knows  all  this,  and  l 
hope  I may  say  that  in  my  own  stale  our  own  chi  1-  1 
dren  learn  to  lisp  those  hallowed  names  at  th  ir  mo- 
thers’ knees.  And,  sir,  though  it  was  Virginia’s 
fortune  to  furnish  to  the  American  army  a leader  ; 
whose  peer  the  world  never  saw;  though  in  all  crea-  ; 
tion  there  has  been  but  one  Washington,  and  never 
will  be  another;  and  though  he  was  wholly  of  Vir- 
ginia, yet  we  are  not  selfish!  His  fame  is  hright 
enough  to  cast  a lustre  over  the  whole  land.  We  can 
share  it  freely  with  all  our  countrymen,  and  all  shall 
have  enough. 

But,  sir,  engrossing  as  is  that  name — and,  as  I hope 
without  a violation  of  modesty  I may  say.  brilliant 
as  are  many  other  names  belonging  to  Virginia,  their 
glory  belongs  not  to  us  alone.  In  looking  back  to 
the  events  of  the  revolution  who  is  there  that  can 
separate  Virginia  from  Massachusetts?  Who  can 
fail  to  couple  the  Old  Dominion  with  this  noble 
Commonwealth?  Would,  sir,  would  that  Virginia 
were  here  to-day  to  respond,  as  she  would  respond, 
to  the  greeting  of  Massachusetts;  but  venturing,  in- 
competent as  I am  so  to  do,  to  represent  her  embo- 
died spirit,  in  tier  name  1 say  to  Massachusetts — as 
she  would  say  were  she  here — hail,  hail  to  thee,  oh 
my  sister! 

Gentlemen,  l am  presuming  upon  your  patience 
and  must  conclude.  (Cries  of  “go  on — go  on.”) — 
Weil,  then,  let  me  express  to  you,  personally,  the 
great,  deep,  and  solemn  satisfaction  u'ith  which  I 
have  observed  all  ti  e proceedings  which  have  come 
under  my  eye  to-day.  J have  seen  much,  very  much, 
which  proves  the  taste,  wealth,  and  liberality  of  the 
people  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  hundreds  of  cir- 
cumstances denoting  civilization  and  refinement. — 
But  the  moral  beauty  of  the  scene  engrosses  my 
■whole  attention.  Thousands  and  thousands — how 
many  thousands  it  is  impossible  for  me  even  to  con- 
jecture— have  met  ine  at  every  turn.  Crowds  on 
crowds  in  the  thronged  streets — every  eye  beaming 
With  joyousness  and  excitement — who  elsewhere 
would  wholly  have  obstructed  the  path  of  the  car- 
riages, were  here  managed  peaceably  and  promptly 
by  a few  marshals  and  police  officers,  each  turn  sh- 
ed with  a two  foot  staff.  'Fhere  was  no  confusion 
nor  disturbance.  Each  officer  and  marshal  seemed 
to  be  a magician,  managing  the  countless  crowd  by 
the  mere  waiving  of  his  wand.  Sir,  to  what  is  this 
going?  To  what  will  it  lead?  In  my  own  beloved 
state  we  are  respecters  of  law  and  order,  but  there  it 
is  rare  to  see  a collection  making  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  that  of  to-day.  1 will  not  venture  to  say  that 
such  a crowd  could  not  there  be  so  managed,  but  I 
hardly  dare  to  hope  it  would. 

Never,  but  in  Massachusetts,  has  there  been  a 
sight  like  this!  And  vvliat  is  it  that  makes  the  slight 
and  short  wand  more  powerful  tnan  the  fixed  and 
bristling  bayonet  and  the  loaded  gun?  Your  public 
schools,  you  say,  and  the  knowledge  they  impart  to 
the  people.  Doubtless  these  have  a great  effect! — 
But  more  than  these,  and  most  valuable  of  every 
thing,  is  the  education  and  principles  drawn  from  the 
molher’s  knee.  Their  blessings  have  been  signally 
illustrated  to-day,  and  they  have  placed  Massa- 
chusetts so  high  on  the  roll  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement that  she  may  well  call  upon  her  sisters  to 
come  to  her  and  leuin  how  to  be  good,  great,  happy, 
and  wise. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  and  as  a tribute  at 
once  just  to  Massachusetts  and  grateful  to  Virginia, 
permit  me  to  propose — 

“ Massachusetts : Foremost  in  the  conflict  by  which 
our  liberties  were  won,  and  foremost  to  show  us  what 
our  liberties  are,  when  won.” 

'J  his  speech  and  toast  were  hailed  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

The  President  of  the  day  then  related  an  anecdote 
of  a Kentuckian  and  a stranger  who  were  perform- 
ing a journey  through  the  western  part  of  our  coun- 
try. Alter  describing  the  various  beauties  and  glo- 
ries of  several  states,  the  Kentuckian  said,  “but 
after  all,  there  never  was  any  thing  yet  on  God’s 
eaiili  equal  to  Old  Kentuck.”  Mr.  Buckingham  then 
gave — 


“The  slate  of  Kentucky:  ‘The  vigor  of  manhood 
in  ail  her  steps,  and  the  heaven  of  liberty  in  her  eye;’ 
her  destiny  is  written  in  two  words — onward  and  up- 
ward." 

Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  postmaster 
general,  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President:  Had  the  Kentuckian  to  whom  you 
have  alluded,  who  thought  no  plare  equal  to  Old 
Kentuck  seen  what  I have  seen  here  to-day,  he 
would  have  said  with  me,  “except  Massachusetts.” 
Had  1 the  ability  to  respond  for  Kentucky  to  the 
toast  just  given,  as  it  should  he,  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  do  it.  But  deterred  by  what  l have  heard 
to-day  from  a better  and  higher  source  in  relation  to 
the  principles  and  motives  of  the  revolution,  l will 
not  attempt  to  add  any  tiling  to  what  you  have  al- 
ready heard.  Should  I <to  so,  I were  indeed  guilty 
of  the  madness  of  him  who  would  light  a torch  to 
augment  the  noonday  splendor  of  the  meridian  sun. 
True,  Kentucky  had  had  no  part,  as  a state,  in  the 
revolutionary  struggle:  she  was  then  but  an  infant 
district  of  that  mother  of  states,  Virginia;  but  she 
had  to  contend  by  night  and  in  darkness  with  a foe 
far  more  dangerous  than  that  vanquished  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  by  day — the  alliesof  the  enemy 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Peace  came  after 
awhile  to  the  thirteen  Atlantic  states,  but  to  Ken- 
tucky, warfare,  savage  and  unrelenting,  continued. 
Peace  in  that  devoted  land,  where  the  fury  of  barba- 
rism had  fu : 1 sway,  came  not  till  the  glorious  victory 
of  Wayne,  in  1794. 

But,  gentlemen,  I have  too  long  trespassed  on 
your  indulgence.  We  are  here  in  this  hall,  the  cra- 
dle of  liberty,  and,  if  I mistake  not  the  history  of  the 
times,  there  is  not  far  distant  a church  called  “the  old 
south.” 

1 will  give — 

“The  citizens  of  Boston:  They  feast  as  freemen  in 
the  halls  once  desecrated  by  hostile  armies,  and  in  that 
church  where  once  fed  the  warrior’s  steed,  they  wor- 
>liip  the  living  God  in  peace  and  safety.’’ 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales,  cabinet,  and 
suite,  here  left  the  hall,  being  greeted,  on  their  exit, 
by  reiterated  cheers. 

The  president  of  the  day  here  exhibited  to  the 
company  a bar  of  buttons , manufactured  from  the 
bones  of  an  ox  that  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  city  on  the  Tuesday  preceding,  and  the 
sirloins  of  which  were  then  on  the  table.  The.  hones 
had  been  sent  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  manufactur- 
ed by  Messrs.  White  & Greene,  and  the  buttons 
were  sent  to  him  on  Friday;  making  only  about  three 
days  from  the  lime  when  they  were  in  the  living 
animal. 

The  next  toast  was — 

“Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce — A trip 
destined  by  nature  for  mutual  aid,  co-operative  ac- 
tion, and  common  prosperity.  May  they  never  sing 
the  old  song — 

“We  three 
At  loggerheads  be.’’ 

Caleb  Cushing,  being  apparently  about  to  quit,  he 
was  loudly  called  upon  from  various  quarters.  The 
president  stated  to  the  company  that  he  was  present, 
and  gave  as  a toast — 

“The  Chinese  empire — In  all  its  celestial  surface, 
there  was  no  mound  like  Bunker  Hill.” 

Mr.  Cushing  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  President:  Eighteen  years  ago  to  day,  under  a 
bright  summer’s  sun — the  same  sun  which  shone 
upon  our  lathers  at  the  battle,  and  to-day  kindles 
upon  us,  we  listened  to  the  eloquent  voice  which  we 
have  this  day  heard.  That  voice  then  made  men- 
tion of  the  breaking  of  the  green  sod,  whereon  was 
shed  our  fathers’  blood,  for  the  commencement  of  the 
monument.  To-day  it  is  heard  in  honor  of  its  com- 
pletion. On  that  occasion,  as  on  this,  one  idea  has 
continually  been  impressed  upon  my  mind.  Not 
merely  relating  to  the  conflict  of  1775,  not  to  the 
ever-remembered  victory  which  ushered  in  our  na- 
tional existence:  nor  lu  the  scene  which  was  the 
glorious  dawn  of  our  existence;  nor  to  the  mere  mi- 
litary triumphs,  glorious  as  they  were,  in  that  battle- 
day  w hiclt  is  first  among  our  annals  of  the  war.  But 
I saw  then  and  there,  and  see  now,  that  peace  has 
her  triumphs,  no  less  than  more  brilliant  war. 

There  is  a glory  above  that  of  the  field  of  battle- 
there  is  a glory  in  the  teeming  prosperity  around 
us — in  the  swarming  myriads  who  to-day  assembled 
on  Bunker  Hill — in  the  unbounded  evidences  of  en- 
terprise arid  happiness  which  we  meet  on  every  side. 
There  is  a glory  above  that  of  the  battle-field — a 
peaceful,  moral,  religious,  impressive  glory,  on  which 
my  mind  has  lingered.  And  though  we  to-day  as- 
sembled on  Bunker  Hill,  and  participated  tri  the  en 
Uiusiastic  recollections  of  the  moment,  yet  there  are 
in  our  day  and  time  considerations  which  continual- 
ly point  us  to  the  glories  of  peace  rattier  lltau  those 
of  war. 


I have  myself  been  honored  w'ilh  a commission  of 
peace,  and  am  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
nearer  together  if  possible,  the  civ ilizatwm  of  tho 
old  and  new  worlds — the  Asiatic.  European;  and 
American  continents.  For  though,  of  old,  it  was 
from  the  east  that  civilization  and  learning  dawned 
upon  the  civilized  world,  yet  now  by  the  reflwmtlide 
of  letters,  knowledge  was  rolled  hack  from  the  west 
to  the  east,  and  we  have  become  the  teachers- of  our 
teachers.  I go  to  China  sir.  if  I may  so  exnress-my 
self,  in  behalf  of  civilization,  and  that,  if  possible,, 
the  doors  of  three  hundred  millions  of  Asiatic  labo- 
rers may  be  opened  to  America.  And  if  there  is  to 
he  there  another  Bunker  Hill  monument,  may  it’  not 
he  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  power  ovsnpeo*- 
ple,  but  the  accumulating  glory  of  peaceful  ants- and’ 
civilized  life. 

Mr.  Cushing  then  gave — 

“The  triumphs  of  peace — More  renowned  tharv  those 
of  war.” 

Mr.  George  S.  Hilliard  being  called  upon  for 
the  next  regular  toast,  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  all  anniversaries  is  to  call  info  exer- 
cise that  principle  of  the  mind,  by  virtue  of  which, 
the  past,  the  distant,  and  the  future  are  made  So-pre- 
dominate  over  the  present.  This  place,  the  occasion 
that  calls  us  together,  and  the  peaceful  assemblage 
that  surrounds  us,  recall  by  a natural  law  of  associa- 
tion the  far  different  scene,  the  widely  unlike  emo- 
tions which  occupied  the  senses  and  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Boston  sixty-eight  years  ago,  when  its 
population  crowded  into  its  steeples,  and,  crowning 
its  heights,  were  watching  with  an  interest’  that 
deepened  into  agony  the  chances  of  that  fearful 
game  of  war,  in  which  the  lives  of  those  who*  were 
dearest  to  them  were  staked  upon  the  issue.  The 
scenery  and  events  of  that  memorable  contest  are- 
painted  upon  the  mind’s  eye  as  vividly  as  if  we  had 
been  present  as  actors  or  spectators.  We  see1  that 
simi  le  embankment  of  turf,  we  watch  the  steady 
march  of  the  British  soldiery;  our  eyes  are  daazled 
by  that  long  unbroken  sheet  of  deadly  flame  which; 
arrested  their  progress;  we  mark  the  retreat,  the  ral- 
ly, the  reeling  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  steel  flash- 
ing through  the  smoke,  the  shout,  the  groan,  and  all 
the  “currents  of  a heady  fight,”  when  war,  strict  of 
its  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,  stands  revealed 
in  all  its  ghastly  terrors.  We  recall  the  men  of 
those  days — resolute  in  action,  eloquent  in  speech, 
w ise  in  council,  of  generous  impulses,  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice.  We  are  reminded  too  of  those  who, 
in  later  arid  mote  peaceful  times,  have  upheld  the 
cause  of  rational  liberty  by  their  eloquence,  their 
wisdom,  and  their  worlh;  for  I need  not  say,  even  to 
the  stranger  who  is  here  with  us,  that  the  flame 
which  was  here  kindled  by  the  glowing  breath  of 
Adams,  Otis,  and  Quincy — names  which  our  state 
yet  delights  to  honor — has  never  been  suffered  to  go 
out  or  burn  dim,  and  that  there  never  has  been  a pe- 
riod in  which  the  people  of  Boston  have  not  here 
been  moved,  charmed,  and  instructed  by  that  manly, 
dee-p-toned,  and  impassioned  eloquence,  which  is  the 
utterance  of  great  minds  engaged  in  the  discussion 
of  great  subjects.  Of  these  men,  some  have  passed 
into  the  skies,  some  are  present  with  us  in  person; 
some  are  yet  living,  but  not  here. 

Of  these  last  there  is  one  whose  image  by  an  in- 
evitable necessity  must  be  distinctly  present  to  the 
minds  of  many  w ho  hear  me,  jor  his  name  is  strong- 
ly identified  alike  with  the  erection  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  and  the  triumphs  of  eloquence  in  this 
hall.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument  association,  and  to  his  efforts  and  influ- 
ence much  of  th  eaily  success  which  attended  that 
enterprise  is  to  lie  ascribed.  Fie  has  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country  a mind  fruitful,  comprehen- 
sive, well-trained,  and  enriched  with  iributes  from 
every  department  of  knowledge  and  every  province 
of  thought.  He  has  commemorated  the  opening 
scenes  of  the  revolutionary  drama  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, in  a series  of  discouises,  whose  accuracy  of 
research,  felicitous  selection  of  topics,  beauty  of 
style,  and  glowing  eloquence,  have  alike  instructed 
the  intelligent,  charmed  the  fastidious,  and  delighted 
the  unlettered.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  are 
now  rolling  between  us  and  him;  hut  the  untraiel- 
led  heart  is  faithful  to  ils  early  instincts,  and  on  this, 
the  seventeenth  of  June,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
his  thoughts  are  dwelling  upon  that  costly  oblation 
which  was  once  poured  out  to  liberty  upon  that  fla- 
ming mount  of  sacrifice,  and  upon  the  scenes  of 
tranquil  beauty  and  prosperous  industry  which  now 
greet  the  eye  from  its  summit,  and  that  lie  is  with  us 
in  spirit,  it  not  in  person.  Happy  as  we  should  be 
to  have  him  present  to-day;  gladly  as  we  should 
drink  the  well  remembered  music  of  that  \oice 
w hich  has  so  often  charmed  the  air  into  silence,  and 
made  our  hearts  burn  within  us  as  we  listened,  yet 
we  cannot  regret  the  cause  of  his  absence.  He  is 
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representing:  our  common  country  in  that  land  of  our 
fathers  to  which  our  own  is  bound  by  so  many  ties 
of  kindred,  interest,  and  sympathy,  and  through 
■which  our  blood  is  traced  to  its  parent  lake  by  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  forests  of  Germany. 
We  cannot  but  applaud  the  discrimination  which  has 
placed  him  in  a post  which  he  is  so  well  qualified  to 
fill  with  honor  to  himself  and  us;  we  cannot  but  re- 
flect with  pride  and  pleasure  that  he  is  showing  to 
the  subjects  of  a monarchy  how  finished  a man  may 
be  the  growth  of  a republican  soil,  and  that  the  air 
of  England  is  stirred  by  the  breath  of  that  classical 
eloquence  which  is  always  best  appreciated  where 
the  standard  of  cultivation  is  most  high.  In  this  our 
hour  of  joy,  which  celebrates  the  completion  of  a 
work  which,  in  its  early  stages,  owed  so  much  to 
him,  it  is  seemly  that  he  should  be  freshly  remem- 
bered, and  I trust  that  all  will  cordially  respond  to 
the  sentiment  which  1 now  offer. 

“The  hon.  Edward  Everett:  Who  has  shown  to 
the  wcrld  the  power  and  the  grace  which  eloquence 
borrows  from  free  institutions,  and  that  the  fire  of 
genius  never  burns  so  brightly  as  when  laid  upon  the 
altar  of  patriotism.” 

As  a response  to  this  sentiment,  the  president  of 
the  day  requested  the  chief  marshal  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Mr.  Everett: 

London,  May  18,  1843. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  A pressure  of  business  puts  it  out 
of  my  power  to  express  to  you,  as  fully  as  I should 
wish,  the  satisfaction  I feel  that  you  are  so  soon  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monu- 
ment. 1 congratulate  you  and  all  the  other  public- 
spirited  friends  of  this  patriolic  work  on  the  happy 
termination  of  your  labors.  I look  backward  with 
pleasure  on  the  humble  share  it  was  my  own  good 
fortune  to  take  in  the  earlier  efforts  to  accomplish 
this  object;  and,  though  absent  and  distant  from  you 
on  this  auspicious  occasion,  I assure  you  I shall  be 
present  with  you  in  imagination. 

It  is  now  ten  years  within  a few  days  since  I ut- 
tered in  Fanueil  Hall,  before  a public  meeting,  at 
w hioh  1 think  you  presided,  (as  you  have  at  so  many 
cth  rs  held  for  the  same  good  cause,)  the  confident 
words  that  “1  was  sure  the  work  would  be  done."  I 
rested  the  assurance  of  my  belief  that  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  not  prone 
to  leave  a job  half  completed,  having  undertaken  to 
finish  it.  would  persevere  in  the  enterprise  till  the 
cap  stone  was  carried  up.  I am  much  obliged  to 
them  for  saving  my  reputation  as  a prophet. 

1 beg  leave  to  offer  you  the  sentiment  which  you 
will  find  below,  and  with  it,  for  yourself  and  my  fel- 
low citizens  who  may  be  assembled  on  the  occasion, 
the  assurance  of  the  kind  remembrance  and  cordial 
good  wishes  of  Your  friend  and  associate, 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

To  J.  T.  Buckingham,  esq. 

“ The  Bunker  Hill  Monument — While  we  rear 
this  noble  pile  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers,  may 
our  ow  n principles  and  conduct  be  such  as  to  cause 
our  names  to  be  cherished  with  theirs  by  posterity, 
and  make  our  beloved  country  the  object  of  respect 
with  the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  the  world.” 

A number  of  other  toasts  were  drank,  and  letters 
read  from  guests  who  were  unable  to  attend;  amongst 
which  was  the  following: 

British  Consulate,  Boston,  June  14,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  1 beg  to  thank  you  for  your  obliging 
letter,  and,  through  you,  the  committee  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  association  for  the  invitation  to  join  in  the 
celebration  on  the  17th  inst. 

Linder  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  occasion 
I feel  very  sensibly  the  lioerality  of  the  invitation. 
It  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure,  on  personal 
accounts,  to  be  with  my  colleagues  of  the  consular 
corps  in  the  place  assigned  to  us  in  the  ceremonies. 
But,  on  consideration,  I think  it  belter,  for  several 
reasons,  that  1 should  respectfully  decline  the  honor 
intended  to  me  by  the  committee,  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  gentlemen  composing  it  will  understand  my  mo- 
tives, without  requiring  of  me  the  somewhat  difficult 
and  always  doubtful  task  of  “defining  my  position.” 

Trusting  to  your  kindness  to  make  known  my  sen- 
timents to  the  other  members,  I am,  dear  sir,  with 
much  truth,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

T.  G.  GRATTAN. 

G.  Washington  Warren,  esq. 

Quincy,  June  15,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  Deeply  impressed  with  the  solemni- 
ty of  the  celebration  by  which  you  propose  to  auspi- 
cate the  completion  of  the  monument  on  Bunker 
Hill  I pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  by  the  invitation  to  participate 
with  you  in  it.  The  infirm  slateoi  my  health  will 
deprive  me  of  the  satislaction  of  manifesting  my  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  taught  as  self-evident  truths 
by  the  blood  of  martyrs  on  that  Hill  more  than  a 
year  before  they  were  so  proclaimed  by  the  unani- 


mous declaration  of  the  thirteen  United  States  of 
America,  by  my  presence  at  the  renewal  of  that  co- 
venant; but  my  most  fervent  prayer  shall  on  that  day 
ascend  to  heaven  that  the  triumph  of  those  princi- 
ples may  proceed  in  its  march,  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  till  they  shall  spread  throughout  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  and  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles. 

I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully  and  sincerely,  your 
friend  and  fellow-citizen,  JOHN  Q ADAMS. 

Messrs.  Joseph  T.  Buckingham  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

After  which,  Mr.  Livermore  gave  as  the  closing 
toast — ' 

"England  and  the  United  States — They  have  learn- 
ed that  two  individuals  can  settle  the  difficulties  be- 
tween them  better  than  two  contending  armies.  May 
the  amicable  relations  of  the  treaty  of  1843,  be  as 
enduring  as  the  memorial  of  the  battle  of  the  17th 
of  June,  1775.” 

This  was  loudly  cheered;  and  then,  at  about  ten 
o’clock,  the  company  broke  up,  apparently  well 
pleased  with  the  entertainment. 


TEXAS— QUESTION  OF  ANNEXATION. 


From  the  National  Intelligercer. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

LeRny,  (M.  Y.)  May  14,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  just  seen  the  address  to  the 

people  of  the  free  slates  on  the  subjpetof  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  signed  by  thirteen  members  of  the 
27th  congress,  as  published  in  your  paper  of  May  4th. 
The  address  was  prepared  just  at  the  close  of  the 
session  and  was  presented  to  very  few  of  the  mem- 
bers for  their  signatures  for  want  of  time.  It  was  sign- 
ed by  the  thirteen  whose  names  are  appended  to  it  at 
Washington,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  several 
others  for  theirsignatures  at  their  respective  places  of 
residence.  Eight  other  members  whose  names  are 
not  affixed  to  the  copy  published  in  your  paper  have 
since  signed  it,  or  after  reading  it,  have  written  to  me 
and  authorized  me  to  sign  their  names  to  it  before  its 
publication.  Of  this  fact,  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  the 
kindness  to  present  it  to  you  for  publication,  was  not 
aware;  and,  unfortunately,  it  appears  without  their 
names.  I herewith  send  you  their  names,  and  request 
you  and  all  other  editors  who  have  published  the  ad- 
dress to  publish  them  as  additional  signers  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  them.  I also  request  those  editors  who 
shall  hereafter  publish  the  address  to  publish  it  with 
the  whole  twrenty-one  names  affixed  instead  of  the 
thirteen  as  heretofore  published. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SETH  M.  GATES. 


The  following  are  the  members  who  have  either 
signed  a copy  of  the  address  as  published,  or  reques- 
ted that  their  names  be  subscribed  to  the  copy  fur- 
nished to  you,  to  wit: 

David  Bronson,  Charles  Hudson, 

Truman  Smith,  Staley  N.  Clarke, 

Thos.  W.  Williams,  Archibald  L.  Linn, 

George  N.  Briggs,  Thomas  A.  Tomlinson. 


TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Having  recently  published  a lettersigned  by  Messrs. 
Adams,  Gates,  Slade,  Wm.  B.  Calhoun,  Giddings, 
Sherlock  J.  Andrews,  Borden,  Crittenden,  Mat- 
tocks, Morgan,  Howard,  Birdseye,  and  Hall, 
members  of  the  27th  congress,  addressed  "To  the 
people  of  the  free  states  of  the  union,"  in  which  letter 
these  gentlemen  have  referred  to  some  opinions  of 
mine  with  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  I am  sure  you  will  not  withhold  from 
me  the  privilege  of  being  heard  by  the  people  of  all  the 
states  through  the  medium  of  your  columns.  In  ask- 
ing this,  I do  not  propose  to  enter  at  all  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  a question  which  certainly  has  not  arisen, 
but  to  deprecate  the  improper  uses  to  which  that 
question  has  been  applied  in  anticipation  by  your  cor- 
respondents. The  prejudices  which  they  would  ex- 
cite are  most  unfavorable  not  only  to  the  fair  con- 
sideration ot  that  question,  if  it  should  ever  arise,  but 
to  the  permanent  harmony  and  best  interests  of  the 
union. 

In  the  letter  which  I wrote  to  a friend  in  January 
last,  and  which  was  published  in  Baltimore,  I endea- 
vored to  sum  up  briefly  a few  of  the  reasons  which  1 
thought  would  recommend  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  calm  judgment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
btates,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  and  for  whom 
Messrs.  Adams,  &c.  volunteered  to  speak  as  those 
whom  they  imagine  to  have  a peculiar  local  interest 
in  the  question.  1 adverted  to  ties  of  mutual  inter- 
est which  would  be  strengthened  and  enlarged,  by 
opening  new  fields  of  enterprise  and  stimulating  en- 
ergies, which  I must  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  could 
be  better  employed  than  in  fostering  unnatural  and 


dangerous  jealousies  among  the  people  of  the  states 
already  in  the  union.  I spoke  of  slavery  as  a subject 
of  great  delicacy  in  all  its  relations,  but  I had  refer- 
ence to  the  attempts  of  a few  of  our  own  country- 
men, aided  by  foreign  emissaries,  to  dissolve  our 
union,  and  not,  as  these  gentlemen  have  imagined,  to 
any  scheme  for  aggrandizing  the  south.  I did  not 
speak  of  annexation  as  calculated  to  give  any  ascen- 
dancy to  slavery  in  our  councils,  but  as  capable  of 
harmonizing  nationsl  discord,  which  some  agitators, 
in  conjunction  with  certain  British  agents  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  long  sought  to  inflame.  I referred 
to  the  unsettled  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  bounda- 
ry between  the  United  States  and  England  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  motives  which  might  in- 
fluence the  British  government  and  its  friends  in  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  acquisition  of  Texas  or 
California,  especially  since  the  results  of  British  va- 
lor and  diplomacy  in  China,  results  which  I believe 
Mr.  Adams  either  anticipated  or  desired  some  time 
since. 

The  address  which  you  have  published  is  an  im- 
posing, though  I think,  with  due  deference,  not  a 
very  candid  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  non-slave- 
holding states,  not  so  much  against  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  against  the  harmony  of  the  union  under  the 
present  constitution. 

It  will  have,  I do  not  doubt,  morte  effect  abroad 
than  at  home,  in  pointing  out  to  the  astute  diplomacy 
and  active  intrigue  of  Europe  the  only  weak  points 
in  our  national  position — points,  w'hich  it  seems  to 
ine,  none  butenemies  can  contemplate  with  satisfac- 
tion. The  same  number  of  your  paper  which  con- 
tained the  address  of  Messrs.  Adams,  &c.,  furnished 
evidence  of  a design  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to 
interfere  directly  in  the  relations  of  Texas  to  that 
country  and  to  this,  and  to  disturb  the  question  of 
domestic  slavery  on  our  frontier,  and  in  a country  al- 
ready acknowledged  by  England  as  independent,  and 
therefore  not  yet  subject  to  British  control.  Is  not 
Mr.  Adams  the  last  man  who  ought  to  desire  the  es- 
tablishment of  British  power  over  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sabine  and  the  Rio  Grande?  Does  any 
man  know  better  than  he  that  this  territory  ought 
now  of  right  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  U.  Slates? 
Does  any  n an  know  better  why  it  is  not?  Let  me 
remind  him  that  posterity  may  be  slow  to  ascribe  to 
him  any  very  patriotic  motives  in  now  attempting  to 
invoke  the  prejudices  of  a particular  section  of  the 
union  against  slavery,  in  order  to  prevent  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a territory  now  peopled  by  our  countrymen, 
and  which  has  been  improperly  lost  to  us. 

What  has  slavery  to  do  with  this  question?  Will 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  be  increas- 
ed by  the  annexation  of  Texas?  Will  the  number  of 
slaveholding  states  be  increased?  It  is  true  that  the 
climate  and  soil  of  Texas  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  &c. — crops  which  ren- 
der slave-labor  more  profitable  than  it  can  be  in 
grain-growing  regions,  and  this  may  induce  the  slave 
population  now  in  the  United  States  to  advance 
southward  in  the  event  of  annexation.  But  as 
this  population  advances  to  the  south,  will  it  not  re- 
cede from  the  north?  Is  it  the  object  of  your  cor- 
respondents to  confine  the  slave  population  of  the 
United  States  w ithin  a compass  so  narrow  as  to  mul- 
tiply the  hardships  of  the  slave,  and  to  compel  the 
master  to  turn  him  ioose  upon  the  north  and  the  west, 
nominally  free,  but  really  a burden  to  himself,  and  a 
scourge  to  "the  people  of  the  free  states!"  I ask  thi 
laboring  man  of  the  north,  I ask  the  infatuated  phi 
lanthropist  of  the  north,  if  they  have  not  already, 
enough  of  the  free  negro?  If  their  free  colored  pop* 
ulation,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  around  them,  it 
not  already  more  injurious,  more  dangerous  to  them 
than  the  slave  population  of  the  south  is  or  can  be  tr 
us  or  to  any  body  else?  Has  the  condition  of  th“* 
white  or  the  black  man  been  benefited  by  the  accu 
mulation  there  of  free  persons  of  color  to  such  an  ex» 
tent  as  to  suggest  already  the  startling  project  of 
amalgamation?  1 ask  if  there  be  not  many  yet  living  iv 
northern  steles  whose  experience  can  testify  that  the 
relations  between  the  negro  and  the  u Lite  man  wer# 
better  even  there,  as  master  and  slave,  than  now 
when  there  is  an  equality  nominally  recognized  by 
law,  against  which  every  sentimentof  nature  and  rea- 
son revolts?  Let  it  be  remembered  all  the  slaves  ol 
the  north  were  not  emancipated.  Many  of  them 
were  sold  at  the  south.  Interest,  then,  and  not  phi- 
lanthropy alone,  aided  in  rendering  the  work  of  eman- 
cipation so  easy  at  the  north. 

It  is  time  however,  for  the  men  of  the  north  as 
well  as  the  south  to  pause  and  to  deliberate  calmly 
on  the  present  dangers  which  surround  us.  They 
are  yet  within  the  control  of  that  patriotiq  reason 
which  founded  our  union,  and  which  induced  our  fa- 
thers to  lay  aside  the  political,  moral,  and  religious 
prejudices  connected  with  the  slavery  of  the  black, 
in  order  to  accomplish  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
I white  man.  The  true  question  is  not  now,  any  more 
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than  it  was  in  1787,  whether  there  can  be  more  ter- 
ritory added  to  the  union,  or  more  slaveholding  states 
admitted,  but  whether  the  territory  and  the  states 
we  have,  can  continue  to  be  governed  by  a constitu- 
tion which  was  universally  believed,  until  recently, 
to  have  settled  forever  the  relative  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  states  as  to  slavery. 

Your  correspondents  use  the  following  language: 
“It  (the  acquisition  by  cession  or  annexation  of 
Texas)  would  he  a violation  of  our  national  com- 
pact, its  objects,  designs,  and  the  great  elementary 
principles  which  entered  into  its  formation,  of  a cha- 
racter so  deep  and  fundamental,  and  would  bean  at- 
tempt to  etiternize  an  institution  and  a power  of  na- 
ture so  unjust  in  themselves,  so  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
the  free  states,  as,  in  our  opinion,  not  only  inevitably 
to  result  in  a dissolution  of  the  union,  but  fully  to 
justify  it;  and  we  not  only  assert  that  the  people  of 
the  free  slates  ought  not  to  submit  to  it,  but  we  say 
with  confidence  they  would  not  submit  to  it.  We 
know  their  present  temper  and  spirit  on  this  subject 
too  well  to  believe  for  a moment  that  they  would  be- 
come parliceps  criminis  in  any  such  subtle  contrivance 
for  the  immediate  perpetuation  of  an  institution 
which  the  wisestand  best  men  who  formed  our  fede- 
ral constitution,  as  well  from  the  slave  as  the  free 
states,  regarded  as  an  evil  and  a curse,  soon  to  become 
extinct  under  the  operation  of  laws  to  be  passed 
prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  and  the  progressive  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution.” 

From  the  peculiar  pains  taken  to  emphasize  cer- 
tain passages  in  this  portion  of  their  letter,  your  cor- 
respondents leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  contem- 
plate the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States 
by  the  agency  of  the  federal  government.  These 
gentlemen  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
federal  constitution  recognises  slavery  as  one  of  the 
objects  entitled  to  its  protection,  and  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  government  which  it  created;  that 
provision  is  therein  made  for  the  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  in  all  the  states,  and  that  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves  of  the  Union  are  to  be  enumerated  in  ap- 
portioning representation,  and  may  thus  be  subjected 
to  direct  taxation.  How  are  the  “progressive  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution”  to  affect  these  provisions 
without  subverting  the  constitution?  The  annexation 
of  Texas  is  not  resisted  on  specific  grounds  of  ob- 
jection. but  on  the  general  ground  that  it  would  frus- 
trate a design,  at  some  time  and  in  some  manner  to 
be  accomplished,  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  your  correspondents,  then, 
and  not  the  advocates  of  annexation,  who  medtiale  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  by  virtue  of  their  “progres- 
sive principles  of  revolution.”  They  have  under- 
taken in  advance  to  speak  the  voice  of  “the  people 
of  the  free  slates,”  and  to  declare  that  they  will  not 
submit  to  the  perp  dilution  of  an  institution  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  recognised  by  the  constitution 
They  have  made  this  declaration  without  qualifica- 
tion. Its  fulfilment,  according  to  their  prediction, 
is  just  as  inevitable,  whether  Texas  comes  into  the 
Union  or  not.  They  regard  it  only  as  more  proba- 
ble if  Texas  should  fall  under  British  dominion,  and 
slavery  can  be  there  abolished  by  act  of  parliament. 
Their  paramount  object  seems  to  be  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  the  Union. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  gentlemen 
speak  only  lor  themselves,  or  for  the  millions  of  our 
countrymen  whom  they  believe  to  have  adopted  the 
same  latal  sentiments  which  they  have  uttered.  It 
matters  little  in  what  shape  or  where  this  question 
arises.  The  mere  forms  of  government  signify  little 
when  the  spirit  is  gone.  The  paper  and  ink  of  the 
constitution  will  avail  very  little  when  the  hearts  of 
our  countrymen  have  become  alien  to  the  obligation 
of  justice  and  the  lies  of  blood.  1 have  been  persuad- 
ed for  some  years  that  the  sooner  this  question  of  the 
relative  rights  and  obligations  of  the  slates  under  the 
federal  compact  was  presented,  and  in  the  simplest 
form  which  it  could  assume,  the  better  for  the  har- 
mony and  security  of  all.  If  we  wait  till  “the  pro- 
gressive principles  of  revolution”  shall  deny  our  right 
to  a representation  of  three  fifths  of  our  slaves,  or 
until  it  asserts  authority  to  tax  them  all  as  property, 
or  to  make  any  other  disposition  of  them  which  may 
be  deemed  expedient  to  a majority  in  congress,  we 
may  not  agree  as  speedily  or  harmoniously  as  we 
should  now  for  or  against  the  acquisition  of  Texas, 
or  on  any  other  question  which  will  permit  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  interests  of  the  whole  union  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.  These  “progressive  principles  of 
the  revolution”  were  neverdeveloped  in  1776.  '1  hey 

claim  a much  later  and  less  illustrious  origin.  When 
we  consider  the  agency  of  the  Britisu  people  and  the 
encouragement  ol  the  British  government  in  supply- 
ing this  continent  with  African  slaves;  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  early  efforts  of  the  colonies  to 
abolish  slavery  were  prevented  by  the  “mother  coun- 


try,” it  is  indeed  a curious  specimen  of  political  re- 
search which  your  correspondents  exhibit,  when  they 
announce,  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
that  the  great  design  of  the  American  revolution  was 
to  kindle  the  flame  of  civil  war  among  the  white 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  peril  their  liberties 
to  test  some  scheme,  of  mad  fanaticism,  by  experi- 
menting on  the  moral,  social  and  political  capacilies 
of  the  negro  race.  It  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of 
this  re  velal iont hat  it  comes  from  England,  whose 
sympathies  have  rivetted  the  chains  of  the  white 
man  at  home  and  in  Ireland,  while  they  have  eman- 
cipated the  negro  in  the  West  Indies.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  who  signed  the  appeal  which  you  publish- 
ed has  been  the  active  agent  in  distributing  through 
the  United  Slates  the  proceedings  of  the  world’s 
convention,  which  assembles  annually  at  London  to 
sympathize  with  the  black  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
white. 

I will  not  believe  that  your  correspondents  have 
spoken  advisedly,  or  by  any  authority,  when  they 
claim  to  reflect  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  free 
states.  Though  there  are  thirteen  of  these  honorable 
gentlemen,  (and  that  is  a revolutionary  number,)  I 
am  persuaded  that  they  will  find  a more  practical  as 
well  as  a more  liberal  spirit  pervading  the  population 
of  the  non-slaveholding  states.  The  union  is  as  ne- 
cessary now  a-  it  always  was  for  the  protection  of  all. 
It  can  be  preserved  only  by  preserving  the  constitu- 
tion which  formed  it,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  look  with  indignant  reprobation  upon  any 
scheme  for  aggrandizing  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try at  the  expense  of  another.  They  will  look  to  the 
rapid  march  of  our  population  towards  the  shores  of 
the.  Pacific  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co with  no  feeling  of  narrow  jealousy  as  to  the 
“length  of  the  northern  or  southern  end  of  the  lever” 
while  the  fulcrum  is  strong.  The  compromises  of 
the  constitution  can  be  carried  out  so  as  to  admit 
many  more  new  states  into  our  union,  without  im- 
paring  the  force  of  that  great  example  by  which  we 
have  already  done  so  much  to  emancipate  the  world. 
Our  union  has  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  those 
who  believe  that  its  genius  is  expansive  and  progies- 
sive,  but  from  those  who  think  that  the  limits  of  the 
United  States  are  already  too  large  and  the  principles 
of  1776  too  old-fashioned  for  this  fastidious  age. 

THOMAS  W.  GILMER. 

Charlottesville,  ( Va .)  Ma y 15,  1842. 
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From  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  of  May  ii. 

Loyal  National  Repeal  Association.  The  ad- 
journed bieetmg  of  the  association  was  held  yester- 
day at  the  great  rooms,  Corn  Exchange.  The  atten- 
dance was,  as  usual,  extremely  numerous,  and  at  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  business, 
admittance  could  only  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Mr.  O’Connell  said  the  association  had  adjourned 
to  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a communi- 
cation with  which  they  had  been  honored  from  the 
anti-slavery  society  of  America — a body  of  men 
whom  they  must  entirely  respect — whose  object 
should  be  cherished  in  their  hearts’  core — whose 
dangers  enhance  their  virtues, — and  whose  perse- 
vering patriotism  would  either  write  their  names 
on  the  page  of  temporal  history  or  impress  them 
in  a higher  place,  where  eternal  glory  and  hap- 
piness would  be  the  rewrad  of  their  exertions. — 
(Cheers.)  His  impressions  were  so  strong  in  fa- 
vor of  the  anti-slavery  society  of  America,  that  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  so  respectful  as  he  would 
desire  if  he  brought  forward  that  document  in  the 
routine  business  on  the  last  day,  when  it  could  not  be 
so  much  attended  to  as  it  deserved.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  out  of  respect  to  the  people  who  sent  that 
document  that  they  had  adjourned;  and  he  might  say 
that  personal  respect  for  the  ehairman  was  mixed  up 
with  that  consideration.  (Cheers.)  They  could  not 
have  a belter  messenger,  or  a more  sincere  one;  and 
if  he  now  had  the  kindness  to  make  the  communica- 
tion, they  would  receive  it  with  the  respect  it  deser- 
ved. (Cheers.) 

The  Chairman  said  he  attended  there  in  the  per- 
formance of  a very  pleasing  duty;  and  he  had,  in  the 
first  place,  to  return  his  sincere  thanks  to  his  esteem- 
ed friend,  the  Linerator,  for  the  mariner  he  had  intro- 
duced him  to  their  notice.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought 
Ireland  stood  in  a peculiarly  interesting  position  at 
the  present  moment.  (Hear.)  No  country  ever 
stood  in  a more  exalted  position  than  that  which  they 
now  occupied;  and,  guided  by  the  Liberator,  they 
should  try  to  carry  measures  of  amelioration  lor 
themselves  and  the  human  race  by  moral  and  peace- 
ful means  alone.  (Cheers.)  He  had  no  doubt  of 
their  success  by  those  means;  but  in  addition  to  the 
e&altei  position  which  they  occupied  before  the  na- 


tions of  the  world,  was  their  responsibility,  and  he 
was  anxious  that  gentlemen  every  where  should  learn 
the  value  of  that  responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  sorry  there  were  Irishmen  in  America  who  had 
taken  the  wrong  side  in  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the 
human  race;  and  it  was  to  induce  them  to  take  a 
wiser  course  that  he  appeared  before  the  meeting. — 
(Hear,  he  r.)  He  hoped  the  feeling  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  expressed  strongly  in  accordance 
with  his  views,  and  that  Irishmen  in  America  would 
not  be  found  taking  part  with  the  pro-slavery  par- 
ty there.  (Cheers.)  He  would  not  delay  the  meet- 
ing longer,  as  the  address  he  had  to  read  was  of  some 
lengfh. 

The  chairman  then  read  the  address,  and  thanked 
the  meeting  for  the  kindness  and  patience  with  which 
they  had  listened  to  the  address.  He  said  he  would 
then  leave  the  matter  iri  the  hands  of  the  Liberator, 
who,  he  knew,  would  speak  well,  and  in  language 
which  would  go  to  their  hearts  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  referred.  He  would  only  add.  that  every 
aspiration  which  they  made  in  support  of  liberty 
abroad  would  but  make  them  obtain  more  speedily 
the  liberty  for  which  they  were  seeking  at  home. — 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  O’Connell  said,  before  he  went  on  with  the 
subject  of  the  address,  he  wished  to  add  another  re- 
pealer to  the  list.  He  begged  to  move  the  admission, 
as  an  associate,  of  Daniel  O’Connell  Lawrcnson,  who 
was  not  yet  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  who  was  the 
seventh  son  of  his  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Laurenson. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  John  O’Connell  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  carried. 

Mr  O’Connell  then  rose  and  said:  I rise  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  to  move  that  that  most  interesting 
document  be  inserted  on  the  minutes,  and  that  the 
fervent  thanks  of  the  repeal  association  of  Ireland 
be,  by  acclamation,  voted  to  the  writers  of  it.  I 
never  in  my  life  heaid  any  thing  read  that  imposed 
more  upon  my  feelings,  and  excited  a deeper  sympa- 
thy and  sorrow  within  me.  1 never,  in  fact,  before 
knew  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  their  genuine  colors. 
It  is  a production  framed  in  the  purest  effort  of  sim- 
plicity, but,  at  the  same  time,  powerful  in  its  senti- 
ments, so  as  at  once  to  reach  the  human  heart,  and 
stii  up  the  human  feelings  to  sorrow  and  execration: 
sorrow  for  the  victims  and  execration  for  the  ty- 
rants. (Loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It 
will  have  its  effect  throughout  Ireland;  for  the  Irish 
people  did  not  know  what  was — alas!  familiar  to  you, 
sir,  and  to  me — the  real  state  of  slavery  in  America, 
and  of  the  unequall  d evils  which  it  inflicts;  for  sla- 
very, wherever  it  exists,  is  the  bitterest  potion  that 
can  be  commended  to  the  lips  of  man.  Let  it  be 
presented  in  any  shape,  and  it  must  disgust;  for  a 
curse  inherent  to  it  goes  with  it,  and  inflicts  oppression 
arid  cruelty  wherever  it  descends.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  I am  glad  the  documents  sent  by  Mr.  Bros- 
nan  and  the  other  gentlemen  have  been  so  complete- 
ly answ-ered;  and,  as  for  Mr.  Mooney’s  composition, 
1 trust  with  still  less  of  regret  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  satisfactorily  exploded.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr. 
Mooney  had  been  one  of  ourselves,  who  went  to 
America  on  his  own  business,  where  he  kindly  volun- 
teered to  act  for  this  association;  but  he  was  never 
recognised  as  the  agent  of  this  association;  and  I will 
say  that  it  was  considerable  audacity  in  Mr.  Mooney, 
acting  as  he  was  in  our  cause — for  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  call  himself  our  agent — that  he  should  dare 
to  tarnish  the  cause  of  Irishmen  residing  in  Ireland 
with  the  doctrine  which  he  has  presumed  to  promul- 
gate. (Hear.)  I tell  Mr.  Mooney  this,  that  if  he 
ever  again  ventures  on  a single  expression  in  miti- 
gation of  slavery,  from  that  moment  no  other  letter 

of  his  shall  be  ever  received  by  this  association 

(Hear.)  I wish  the  Anti-Slavery  society  of  Ame- 
rica should  know  that  this  association  were  in  no  way 

participators  in  the  sentiments  which  he  pul  forth. 

(Hear.)  I ask,  was  there  any  thing  as  excusing  the 
crime  of  slavery  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being  in- 
herited in  America  from  England?  What  argument 
is  that  to  me,  an  Irishman?  What  authority  is  it 
with  me,  one  of  the  victims  of  English  tyranny,  to 
tell  me,  as  a mitigation  of  the  crime,  that  it  was  in- 
herited from  England?  Am  1 the  less  surprised  at  its 
being  committed,  or  do  its  grievances  appear  one  bit 
less  oppressive  on  that  account?  (Hear,  hear.)  1 
care  not  who  the  Americans  inherited  the  system 
from;  but  this  1 know,  that  they  not  only  inherited  it 
originally  from  England,  but  they  have  since  then 
spread  it  through  states  that  were  not  in  existence  at 
the.  lime  of  their  separating  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. (Hear,  hear.)  They  have,  since  their  inde- 
pendence, added  six  or  seven  new  slave  states  to  the 
Union;  and  I would  wish  to  know  from  Mr.  Mooney 
what  participation  had  England  in  that?  (Hear,  hear.) 

I wish  to  give  every  thing  its  due,  and  I do  not  want 
to  speak  worse  of  England  than  sfie  deserves,  (A 
laugh.)  And  Mr.  Mooney  cannot,  in  these  stales,  ap 
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plv  his  English  excuse  for  oppression  and  villiany. — 
(Hear  hear.) 

But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  so  atrocious  a 
crime  as  that  of  keeping  any  man  in  slavery — of 
claiming  ownership  in  those  who  were  made  by  the 
same  Creator,  intended  for  the  same  eternity,  re- 
deemed by  the  sacred  bloodof  thesame  Saviour,  made 
heirs  of  the  same  promises,  and  embodied  in  thesame 
covenant  of  the  Son  of  God.  No;  no  man  shall  dare 
to  say  that  such  beings  shall  be  made  the  property 
of  their  fellow  man,  and  treated  not  as  human  be- 
ings, but  as  the  brute  beast,  that  expires,  ai  d then 
ceases  to  have  any  other  existence.  (Hear,  and 
cheers.)  No;  we  do  not  tolerate  it  here.  We  pro- 
claim it  an  evil:  and  though,  as  a member  of  this  as- 
sociation, I am  not  bound  to  take  up  any  national 
quarrel,  still  I do  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  opinions; 
1 never  paltered  in  my  own  sentiments.  (Cheers.) 
1 never  said  a word  in  mitigation  of  slavery  in  my 
life,  and  1 would  consider  myself  the  most  criminal 
of  human  beings  f 1 had  done  so.  (Hear,  and 
cheers.)  As  an  individual,  1 would  not  hold  con- 
verse with  the  person  who  keeps  a slave.  (Cheers.) 
I would  not  shake  hands  with  a pickpocket;  1 would 
not  consent  to  tri  at  with  familiarity  the  petty  larce- 
ny scoundrel;  and  why  should  I do  so  with  the  man 
who  makes  the  life  and  labor  of  his  fellow  man  his 
property,  instead  of  leaving  it  the  property  of  the 
being  on  whom  God  conferred  these  gifts?  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  I say  nothing  to  any  person  who 
is  not  engaged  in  the  maintenance  of  this  slavery 
system;  hut  I do  say  that  Mr.  Brosnan  had  no  right 
to  put  lorward  the  argument  of  the  American  con- 
stitution being  an  authority  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery.  That  constitution  tolerates  slavery, 
but  it  does  not  oblige  any  one  to  continue  slavery. — 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  does  not  oblige  any  state  to  pre- 
vent the  emancipation  of  its  slaves.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  I put  the  point  on  higher  grounds.  1 put  it  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  contrary  to  the  law  of  God 
Tor  man  to  continue  his  fellow  man  in  slavery,  and 
what  the  law  o(  God  forbids  no  human  law  can  sus- 
tain or  countenance.  (Hear.)  But  the  American 
constitution  declares,  in  its  opening  paragraph  that 
all  mankind  are  born  to  the  inalienable  right  to  life, 
to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  of  human  happiness; 
and  accordingly  the  state  of  Massachusetts  decided, 
in  its  highe  t court  of  judicature,  thaL  that  declara- 
tion overruled  the  slight  allusion  that  was  contained 
in  it  to  slavery.  But  Columbia,  where  it  exists,  could 
to-morrow  abolisti  slavery,  without  the  slightest 
breach  of  constitutional  principle  or  of  constitution- 
al law.  But  when  they  talk  of  the  constitution,  I 
ask,  why  not  put  an  end  to  slavery  there  where  they 
have  the  capitol  of  American  liberty — the  temple  of 
constitutional  freedom— the  hall  ol  their  assembly; 
where  resides  the  president  chosen  by  the  people; 
■where,  in  short,  exists  the  sacred  temple  of  human 
liberty;  but  where,  while  the  white  man  is  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  the  streets  resound  with 
t e lashes  nitlieted  on  Ihe  hack  Of  the  black  slave; 
where  the  children  are  torn  from  the  parents,  and  the 
parents  from  the  children;  where  the  yell  of  despair 
and  the  shriek  that  attends  expiring  humanity  fall 
upon  the  ear.  Yes,  I will  say,  shame  upon  every  man 
in  America  who  is  not  an  anti-slavery  man — shame 
and  disgrace  upon  him!  I do  not  care  for  the  con- 
sequences but  I will  not  restrain  my  honest  in- 
dignation of  feeling,  when  i pronounce  every  man  a 
faithless  miscreant  who  does  not  take  a part  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  (Tremendous  cheers  for  several 
minutes.) 

It  may  be  said  that  offence  will  be  taken  at  these 
■words.  Come  w hat  may  from  them,  they  are  my 
words.  [Renewed  applause.]  The  question  never 
came  regularly  before  us  until  now.  We  had  it  in- 
troduced collaterally;  we  had  it  mentioned  by  per- 
sons who  were  Iriends  of  ours,  and  w ho  were  en- 
deavoring to  maintain  good  relations  between  us  aud 
the  slaveholders;  but  il  is  only  now  that  it  comes  di- 
rectly before  us.  We  might  have  shrunk  from  the 
question  by  referring  the  document  to  a committee;, 
but  i would  consider  such  a course  unworthy  of  me, 
enjoying  as  1 do  the  confidence  of  the  virtuous,  the 
reugious,  and  the  humane  people  of  Ireland;  lor  I 
Would  be  unfit  to  be  what  1 would  desire  to  consider 
my  sell,  the  representative  of  the  virtues  of  the  peo- 
ple, il  1 were  not  ready  to  make  every  sacrilice  for 
them,  rather  than  to  give  the  least  sanction  to  hu- 
man slavery,  i accept  this  document;  and  I em- 
brace the  opinions  which  it  contains;  out  1 will  nut 
liere  enter  into  the  question  referred  to  in  it,  wheljier 
a man  escaping  from  slavery  is  justified  in  taking 
away  another  man’s  horse  to.  assist  him  in  his  tligiil; 
but  I tielieve  Lhere  are  very  few  of  the  pro-slavery 
advocates  who,  if  they  were  running  away  from,  an 
enemy,  would  scruple  such  a liberty  very  much,  or 
would  find  much  difficulty  in  eonsiuering  whether  a 
blavk  hor=e  or  a wtiite  horse  was  the  best  titled  for 
his  purpose.  [Laughter.]  1 make  no  excuse  for 


the  man  who  would  fake  his  neighbor’s  horse  under 
such  circumstances;  but  this  I will  say,  that  I would 
strongly  encourage  every  man  to  escape  from  slave- 
ry as  soon  as  he  can.  [Hear.]  Theysay  that  the 
anti-slavery  advocates  are  for  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  the  slaves;  but  I ask,  which  of  themselves 
are  favorable  even  to  gradual  abolition?  [Hear.] 
They  say,  also,  that  the  slaves  are  worse  treated 
since  the  cry  of  the  abolitionists  has  been  raised  in 
their  favor,  as  it  has  made  their  masters  more  suspi- 
cious of  them,  arid  more  severe  against  them;  hut 
has  that  any  weight  with  me?  How  often  was  I 
told,  during  our  agitation,  that  “the  Catholics  would 
be  emanripa  ed  but  for  the  violence  of  that  O’Con- 
nell.” [Laughter  ] Why,  one  of  the  cleverest  men 
in  the  country  wrote  a pamphlet  in  1827,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  would  eman- 
cipate their  Catholic  countrymen  long  before,  but 
for  me,  and  fellows  of  my  kind;  and  yet,  two  years 
after,  I got  emancipation  in  spite  of  them.  [Cheers.] 


standing  to  speak  so.  When  did  tyranny  relax  its 
gripe  merely  because  it  ought  to  do  so?  And  if  it 
would,  w hy  did  they  not  emancipate  their  slaves  for 
the  centuries  that  passed  without  agitation?  [Hear.] 
As  long  as  there  was  no  agitation,  the  masters  en- 
joyed the  persecution  of  their  slaves  in  quietness; 
but  the  moment  the  agitation  commenced,  they  cried 
out,  “Oh,  it  is  not  the  slave  we  are  flogging,  but  we 
are  flogging,  through  his  back,  the  anti-slaverv  men.” 
[Laughter  ] But  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  ridi- 
cule. I am  afraid  they  never  will  give  up  slavery 
until  some  horrible  calamity  befalls  their  country; 
and  here  I warn  them  against  the  event,  for  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  that  slavery  can  continue  much 
longer.  [Hear  hear.]  But,  good  Heaven!  can  Irish- 
men be  found  to  justify,  or  rather  to  palliate;  for 
j no  one  could  dare  attempt  to  justify  a system  which 
shuts  out  the  book  of  human  knowledge  and  seeks  to 
! reduce  to  the  condition  of  a slave  2,500,000.  human 
beings— which  closes  against  them  not  only  the 
light  of  human  science,  but  the  rays  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, and  the  doctrines  which  the  Son  of  God  came 
upon  earth  to  plant.  The  man  who  will  do  so  be- 
luiigs  not  to  my  kind.  [Hear,  hear.]  Qver  the 
broad  Atlantic  1 pour  forth  rny  voice,  saying,  “Come 
out  of  such  a laud,  you  Irishmen;  or,  if  you  remain, 
and  dare  countenance  the  system  of  slavery  that  is 
i supported  there,  we  will  recognize  you  as  Irishmen 
j no  longer.”  [Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.]  But  is  that 
I all  that  can  be  said  against  slavery?  Can  any  thing 
[ be  more  dreadfully  destructive  of  morality?  I am 
I prevented,  by  the  presence  in  which  I speak,  from 
! entering  as  fully  into  this  subject  as  I might  before  a 
I more  select  but  less  pure  auditory  than  the  present; 

but,  1 ask,  can  there  be  morality  under  a system 
. which  prevents  the  marriage  state,  or  where  those 
who  are  married  to-day  may  be  forced  from  each 
other  to-morrow;  where  the  husband  is  sold  to  one 
J slave-owner,  and  the  wife  to  another;  and  where  the 
children  may  be  torn  from  the  parents  and  sent  else- 
where? Can  there  be  morality  where  the  power  of 
the  master  over  the  female  slave  is  unlimited,  and 
where  no  passion  is  so  brutal  that  it  has  not  the 
means  of  its  gratification?  I say  the  man  is  not  a 
Christian — he  cannot  believe  in  the  binding  law  of 
the  decalogue — he  may  go  to  the  chapel  or  the 
church,  and  lie  may  turn  up  the  whites  of  his  eyes, 
but  he  cannot  kneel  as  a Christian  before  his  Creator, 
or  he  would  not  dare,  to  palliate  such  an  infamous 
system.  No:  America,  the  black  spot  of  slavery 
rests  on  your  star-spangled  banner;  and  no  matter 
what  glory  you  may  acquire  beneath  it,  the  hideous, 
damning  slain  of  slavery  remains  upon  you.  and  a 
just  Providence  will,  sooner  or  later,  avenge  itself 
lor  your  crime.  [Loud  and  continued  cheers.]  Sir, 
I have  spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation. [Renewed  cheers  ] There  is  not  a man 
amongst  tlie  hundreds  of  thousands  that  belong  to 
our  body,  or  amongst  the  millions  that  will  belong  to 
it,  who  dues  not  concur  in  what  1 stated.  We  may 
not  get  money  Irom  America  alter  this  declaration; 
but  even  if  we  should  not,  w e do  not  want  blood- 
stained money.  [Hear,  bear.]  if  they  make  it  a 
condition  of  their  sympathy,  or  if  there  be  implied 
any  submission  to  the  doctrine  of  slavery  on  our  part 
in  receiving  remittances,  let  them  cease  sending  il  at 
once. 

But  there  are  wise  and  good  men  every  where, 
and  there  are  wise  and  good  men  in  America — and 
Lhat  document  which  you  have  read,  sir,  is  a proof, 
among  others,  that  there  are — and  1 would  wish  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  such  men;  but  the  crimi- 
nals and  the  abettors — those  who  commit,  those  who 
countenance  the  crime  of  slavery — 1 regard  as  the 
enemies  ol  Ireiaud;and  I desire  to  have  no  sympathy 
or  support  Irom  them.  [Cheers.]  1 do  not  wish  to 
go  one  line  beyond  my  duly  lowaids  the  Irish  peo- 
ple; but  this  I will  say,  they  are  not  what  1 think 
them,  if  they  are  in  any  way  displeased  with  me  for 


denouncing,  with  a voice  that  I desire  to  be  loud  and 
emphatic,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  crime  and 
guilt  of  slaveholders.  [Cheers.]  There  is  one  bless- 
ing that  Ireland  possesses,  and  that  is,  that  slavery 
has  been  unknown  amongst  her  people  almost  since 
the  days  of  St.  Patrick.  [Cheers  ] For  about  half 
a century  after  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  continued;  and  who  do  you  think  were 
the  slaves?  They  were  English  captives,  brought 
over  here.  [Hear,  hear  ] But  the  first  anti-slavery 
law  that  was  ever  passed,  was  adopted  in  Ireland, 
giving  freedom  to  those  English  slaves.  Why,  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  those  things  that  would  be  invent- 
ed for  the  occasion;  but  1 assure  you  it  is  a histori- 
cal  fact,  and  I am  ready  to  read  the  document  when- 
ever I may  be  called  to  produce  it.  [Hear,  hear.] 
Heaven  knows  the  Irish  people  have  since  then  suf- 
fered enough — they  have  been  obliged  to  endure  eve- 
ry oppression,  personal,  religious,  and  political,  with 
which  fanaticism  and  tyranny  could  embitter  the 
cup  of  misery;  but  the  very  repletion  of  the  poison- 
ed draught  should  only  excite  our  minds  now  to 
greater  exertion.  [Hear  ] Yes,  I rejoice  in  be- 
longing to  a people  that  Ibr  sixteen  hundred  years  re- 
fused to  countenance  slavery  amongst  them.  [Cheers.] 
No  slave  ship  ever  sailed  from  Ireland,  while  Liver- 
pool was  tainted  with  slavery,  and  her  people, as  at 
present,  were  exceedingly  pious,  as  far  as  verbal  de- 
votions and  outward  form  extended,  but  at  the  same 
lime  the  determined  enemies  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Yes,  Liverpool  was  crowded  with  slavers, 
while  not  a single  slaver  ever  sailed  from  Dublin,  or 
Drogheda,  or  Belfast,  or  Waterford,  or  Cork,  or  any 
other  port  in  Ireland.  [Cheers  ] My  countrymen, 
we  deserve  a better  fate  than  we  have  yet  enjoyed; 
and  let  me  tell  you  that  we  will  find  much  ol  gene- 
rous sympathy  from  America,  telling  us  that  we  are 
too  good  to  continue  in  a state  of  thraldom;  and  when 
we  obtain  our  moral  force  triumph,  we  will  assist  in 
rescuing'  the  slave  in  every  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth • 
[Loud  cheers.] 

I have  the  honor  to  move  lhat  this  document  be  in- 
serted in  full  upon  our  minutes,  and  that  the  most 
grateful  thanks  of  the  Repeal  Association,  be  given 
to  the  anti-slavery  society  of  A*n. erica  who  sent  it 
to  us,  and  in  particular  to  the  two  office-bearers 
whose  names  a e signed  to  it. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and 
amidst  loud  cheers. 

From  the  W.  York  American. 

IRISH  REPEAL— DANIEL  O’CONNELL  AND 
AMERICAN  SLAVERY. 

These  topics  are  not  of  our  grouping:  but  grouped 
as  they  are  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  they  may 
well  cause  Americans,  now  loud-mouthed  for  Irish 
Repeal,  to  pause. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  speech 
which  Daniel  O’Connell,  on  the  11th  May,  address- 
ed to  the  Irish  Repeal  Association  of  Dublin,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  reception  of  an  address  to  that  associ- 
ation from  the  Anti-slavery  society  in  America. 

Mr  O’Connell  frankly  entertains  this  address,  and 
invokes  in  ils  behalf,and  in  behalf  of  the  efforts  to 
extinguish  slavery  in  these  United  States,  the  sym- 
pathy and  the  concurrence  of  every  Irishman;  and, 
as  will  be  seen,  lie  denounces  as  unworthy  of  the 
name,  every  Irishman  in  this  country,  who  refuses  at 
his  call  to  “come  up”  out  of  this  land  accursed  with 
slavery,  or,  if  remaining  in  it,  to  bear  his  testimony 
against  it.  And  O’Connell,  upon  his  principle,  and 
upon  the  principle  which  seems  to  actuate  Ameri- 
cans to  meddle  with  Irish  repeal,  is  right.  If  he 
asks  sympathy  and  succor  from  America  for  Irish 
wrongs  he  is  ready  and  zealous  to  offer  and  encou- 
rage noth,  from  Ireland,  fur  the  deeper  wrong  of  un- 
mitigated, slavery  here.  And  they  who,  have  under- 
taken to  provoke  a dissolution  of  the  Irish  union, 
cannot  justly  complain  that  O’Connell  and  his  fol- 
lowers seek  to  abolish,  that  which  all  the  south  at 
least  prefers  to  union — negro  slavery..  Our  readers 
will,  we  trust,  notice  the  strain  in  which  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell speaks  of  a Mr.  Mooney,  an  Irishman  here  who 
apologized  for  slavery-— how  he  characterises  (and 
this,  Mr.  President  'J  yler  and  his  foolish  son  should 
specially  note)  the  slave-holder  as  deeper  in  moral 
guilt  than  “the  pickpocket  and  petty  larceny  scoun- 
drel”— and  denounces  every  man  in  America  who  is 
not  for  abolition,  as  a “faithless  miscreant.”  To  the 
south  it  particularly  belongs,  to  note  how  he  encou- 
rages “agitation”  on  the  subject  of  slavery  here,  by 
the  success  of  ‘agitation”  as  to  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion in  Ireland;  and  to  the  deluded  and  deluding 
Americans  every  where,  who  are  subscr  bing  for 
Irish  repeal  money  they  had  much  better  keep  at 
home,  we  commend  the  contemptuous  rejection  by 
O’Connell  of  their  blood-stained  gold.  We  hope 
tins  speech  will  have  a wide  circulation,  as  furnish- 
ing the  best  pratlicai  comment  on,  and  antidote  to, 
the  repeal  frenzy  in  the  United  States;  and  as  the 
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Irish  papers  of  this  city  refuse  tr>  publish  it,  though 
republishing  all  other  of  O’Connell’s  agitatingspeeeh- 
es  on  repeal,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  American 
papers  to  publish  it. 

IRISH  REPEAL.  A special  meeting  of  the 
‘‘Baltimore  Repeal  Association”  was  hehl  at  the 
Universalist  church,  Calvert  street,  in  this  city  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  June  for  the  purp  se  of 
taking  into  consideration  the.  opinions  and  intentions 
lately  promulgated  from  Daniel  O’Connell,  before 
the  National  Repeal  Association  of  Ireland.  Mr. 
Edward  Boyle,  its  vice  president  occupied  the  chair; 
Mr.  Jenkins,  the  president,  and  E.  J.  Chaisty,  M.  D.  its 
secretary  were  also  present.  Mr.  R McNally,  alter  a 
prefatory  address,  presented  a series  of  resolutions 
prepared  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  were  read  and  passed  with  but  one  dis- 
senting voice.  Speeches  were  delivered  by  Z.  C. 
Lee,  W.  E.  Robinson,  F.  Gallagher,  and  E J.  Chais- 
ty. The  preamble  and  resolutions  maintain  that  the 
said  remarks  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  in  reply  to  a do- 
cument fro. n the  Philadelphia  Anti-Slavery  society 
are  culculated  to  injure  the  cause  of  repeal  among 
the  entire  people  of  America,  to  reflect  discredit 
and  odium  upon  the  Irish  portion  of  the  American 
population,  are  a bold  and  daring  insult  upon  Ame- 
rica and  her  institutions,  that  neither  its  author  nor 
the  Irish  people  know  what  is  the  real  state  of  sla- 
very in  America,  that  his  description  thereof  is  false 
and  libellous,  that  American  slaves  are  better  pro- 
vided for  in  every  way  than  are  the  miners  and 
other  operatives  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  throw 
back  hi- calumnious  epithets,  and  will  defend  their 
adopted  country  and  its  institutions  and  laws  to  the 
last,  and  finally  that  until  convinced  that  the  senti- 
ments of  Mr  O’C  iinell  are  those  of  the  entire  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  "we  will  continue  as  an  associa- 
tion, and  aid  them  in  their  peaceful  efforts.”  The 
seventh  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  our  detestation  of  the  doctrines  of 
abolition  is  heightened  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Abolition  Society  of  England,  presided  over  by 
royalty,  and  strengthened,  stimulated  and  directed 
by  the  most  oppressive  aristocracy  in  the  world,  are 
seeking,  under  the  pretence  of  advocating  freedom, 
to  destroy  the  only  constitution  in  which  human 
rights  and  human  equality  is  at  all  recognized  and 
secured  and  to  disorganize  the  only  government  on 
earth  that  can  offer  effectual  resistance  to  the  progress 
of  that  aristocracy  towards  universal  dominion.” 

Meetings  have  been  likewise  held  by  organized 
Irish  repeal  associations  in  other  cities  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  similar  opinions  in  relation  to  the 
abolition  clause  of  O'Connell’s  opinions  and  repeal 
scheme. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  New  York,  preliminary 
measures  were  recommended  ar.d  adopted  for  hold- 
ing at  an  early  date  a general  convention  by  repre- 
sentation of  the  friends  of  Irish  repeal  Iro.u  all  parts 
of  the  union. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  we  present  the  following 
article. 

From  llie  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

Foreign  interference.  '1  hese  times  are  not 
more  remarkable  lor  fine  political  theories  than  for 
the  direct  contradiction  thereof  in  the  practice  ol 
those  who  preach  them.  For  instance,  there  is  in 
this  country  a party  called  by  way  of  distinction  tbe 
state  rights  party.  The  leaders  of  tins  parly  carry 
their  notions  ol  state  rights  or  the  separate  sover- 
eignty ol  the  several  stales  of  this  Union,  so  far  that 
they  not  only  denounce  all  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  one  state  with  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  p.Jicy  of  any  other  state,  but  they  deny  even  to 
the  common  government  of  the  whule  Union  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  ol  the  powers  conlerred  on  ttiat  gov- 
ernment by  the  constitution,  which  every  one  ol  the 
Btates  is  bound  to  support  and  obey;  and  yet,  not- 
withstanding these  extravagant  notions  of  slate 
rights,  the  men  who  preach  them  most  loudly  not 
only  held  meetings  in  this  stale  and  others,  to  encour- 
age the  insurgents  in  tiie  late  difficulties  in  Rhode 
Island,  to  resist  by  force  the  actual  und  only  lawful 
government  of  that  stale,  but  were  ready  to  unite 
with  them  in  such  forcible  resistance,  and  thus  to 
interfere  with  the  plainest  ami  nn.st  unquestionable 
rights  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  even  at  the 
hazard  ol  civil  war. 

So  in  reference  to  foreign  nations.  Whenever  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  of  loose  nations  have  been  the 
subjecl  of  consideration,  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
veirtion  on  the  part  of  every  other  nation  has  been 
urged  on  all  siues  as  the  only  just  and  righllul  rule 
of  action;  and  yet  the  very  persons  who  ha.e  made 
the  greatest  show'  ol  zeal  lor  this  doctrine  of  non-in- 
tervention have  acted  in  utter  disregard  of  it  in  the 
case  ol’  Ireland,  and  have  exerteU  themselves  to  the 
utmost  ol  ttieir  anility  to  promote  the  objects  ol  a 
party  iu  that  country  which  it  is  obviously  impossi- 


ble to  attain  except  by  treasure,  and  which,  whether 
attainable  or  not,  they  are  forbidden  to  interfere 
with,  not  merely  by  their  own  professed  principles, 
but  by  tbe  plainest  and  most  solemn  obligations  that 
ean  spring  from  pacific  and  amicable  relations  with 
tbe.  British  government,  and  by  the  most  imperative 
fundamental  rules  of  international  law. 

In  saying  these  things,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Ireland  has  nothing  to  complain  of  in  tiie  manner  in 
which  she  has  been  treated  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  many  of  the 
acts  of  that  government  in  relation  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple and  their  interests  have  been  unjust,  oppressive, 
and  unwise;  hut,  however  that  may  have  been,  it  is 
the  affair  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  three 
kingdoms;  they  alone  have  any  right  to  act  in  the 
matter;  and  any  combination  of  effort  in  this  coun- 
try to  co-operate  with  one  of  the  parlies  in  Ireland 
to  accomplish  its  objects,  whether  those  objects  in- 
clude the  dissolution  of  the  Union  between  the  se- 
veral members  of  the  British  empire,  or  any  other 
question  touching  the  internal  condition  or  policy  of 
that  country,  is  as  indefensible  and  unwarrantable  as 
would  be  a similar  combination  on  that  side  of  the 
water  to  procure  a dissolution  of  our  own  Union,  or 
to  control  the  action  of  our  own  government  in  rela- 
tion to  any  of  the  internal  concerns  of  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 

This  whole  case  is  so  plain  that  the  good  sense  of 
our  people  and  Iheir  clear  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
will,  we  cannot  doubt,  hold  in  check  that  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  zeal  which,  if  left  to  its  unrestrained 
and  reckless  course,  would  involve  the  country  in 
the  calamities  of  war,  sooner,  probably,  than  any 
other  question  at  issue  between  us  and  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  it  is  from  its  tendency  to  such  a result  that 
this  matter  of  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of 
another  nation  excites  in  us  the  chief  interest  which 
we  feel  in  it. 

No  set  of  partisans  among  us  have  any  right  thus 
to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  of  the  country  with 
any  nation  on  earth;  and  the  effort  that  is  making  to 
produce  a virtual  coalition  on  the  part  of  our  people 
with  the  anti-Unionists  of  Ireland  would  lead  to  one 
of  the  very  worst  possible  forms  of  those  entangling 
alliances  against  which  the  fathers  of  the  republic 
uttered  their  most  solemn  warnings. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  REPEALERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FRANCE.  The 
lollowing  address  to  the  people  of  France  was  adapt- 
ed by  the  repeal  meeting,  held  in  the  New  York 
Park  on  Wednesday  the  14th  June.  The  meeting 
was  an  immense  one  and  was  addressed  by  John 
McKeon,  Major  Davezac,  Thomas  N.  Carr,  and 
others. 

Frenchmen:  The  friends  of  Ireland  have  met  in 
this  great  city,  to  cheer  with  Iheir  acclaims,  to  aid 
with  ihe  tribute  of  their  hard  earnings,  the  efforts  of 
tiie  Irish  patriots  to  repeal  the  Union.  That  Union 
(a  derisory  word)  was  obtained  through  bribery,  un- 
uiushingly  avowed.  It  was  protested  against,  before 
its  enactment,  by  every  h’one.st  man  in  Ireland.  ]t 
has  been  maintained,  Irani  the  very  day  of  its  mon- 
strous birth,  to  the  present  hour  of  its  impious  exis- 
tence, by  brutal  force  alone.  On  an  occasion  thus 
solemn,  the  thoughts,  the  hopes  of  the  multitude  as- 
sembled here,  naturally  turns  towards  the  heroic 
people  which  history  lias  always  presented  to  the 
wund,  from  the  time  when  a Frenchman  freed  the 
Tomb  ol  Christ  Irum  Saracen  bondage,  <o  the  me- 
morable day  when  a French  army  restored  Greece 
to  the  fellowship  of  Christian  nations,  as  the  fated 
ally  of  every  oppressed  people.  The  very  purpose 
ol  this  migtily  gathering  ol  American  freemen — sepa- 
rating those  whom  God  had  not  brought  together — 
coulU  not  fail  to  revive,  with  feelings  of  livelier  gra- 
titude, all  the  remembrances  and  associations,  which, 
in  the  annals  ol  their  revolution,  will  forever  connect 
their  ow  n achievements,  with  the  high  deeds  of  French 
valor. 

It  was  the  popular  sympathy  of  the  French  people 
that  gave  France  as  an  ahy  to  America,  long  before 
tier  government  hail  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  the  insurgent  colonies;  but  deeper  sympathies,  we 
believe,  animate  this  generation  of  Frenchmen  than 
those  winch  severity  years  since,  made  their  ances- 
tors the  allies  ol  Americans;  for,  the  sons  now  enjoy 
(they  have  conquered  it  by  their  gallant  deeds)  that 
freedom  which  iheir  lathers,  only  iu  their  generous 
aspirations,  proclaimed  the  most  precious  gill  of  na- 
ture’s God. 

The  friends  of  Ireland,  convened  here,  do  not  ask 
for  the  Irish  nation,  as  Fiariklin  did,  in  the  name  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  tiie  support  of  the  armies,  of  the 
fleets  of  Fiance — they  son.  it  not  the  munificent  aid 
of  her  treasures.  Presenting  to  an  astonished  world, 
the  unwonted  spectacle  of  eight  millions  of  men, 
conscious,  both  of  right,  and  ol  might,  and  yet  trust- 
ing to  reason  rather  than  to  anus,  Ireland  suit  indul- 


ges the  hope  of  obtaining  the  redress  of  her  w rongs, 
hv  Ihe  mere  power  of  justice,  by  Ihe  sway  of  public 
opinion,  in  an  epoch  when  nund  has,  at  last,  risen 
superior  to  matter. 

It  is  not  enough  however,  we  believe,  that  Irish- 
men should  have  asserted,  almost  unanimously,  the 
equity  of  iheir  claim  to  be  governed  onlv  by  laws 
enacted  by  their  own  representatives.  We  are  so- 
licitous, also,  that  the  opinions  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations  should  give  additional  weigh!  lo  their 
own  opinions.  We  are  aware,  whatever  efforts  the 
pride  of  Britons  may  make  to  dispute  the  fact,  lhat 
the  voice  of  France  carries  with  it  a moral  authority 
which  cannot  he  permanently  resisted — as  if  it  were 
the  fate  of  the  great  nation  always  to  influence  the 
destines  of  mankind  either  by  the  wisdom  of  her 
sages  or  by  the  disciplined  valor  of  her  soldier  born 
warriors. 

It  is  under  a deep  sense  of  this  high  mission,  de- 
legated to  France  by  Providence,  that  Ihe  friends  of 
Ireland  now  communing  with  Frenchmen,  entreat 
them,  by  such  legal  means  as  are  wont  to  elicit  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  Iheir  country,  to  proclaim  theirsym- 
palhies  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  iri  their  universal  lan- 
guage— a language  made  deathless  by  so  many  of  the 
master  productions  of  the  human  mind  having  been 
entrusted  to  its  keeping.  It  matters  not  what  puny 
harriers  despotism  may  oppose  to  the  spread  of  the 
thoughts  it  embodies  on  this,  or  any  other  subject, 
whether  relating  to  politics  or  to  science.  They 
travel  over  the  world — sometimes  like  the  mild  sum- 
mer breeze  that  agitates  only  to  purify  the  air;  some- 
times, too,  like  the  tempest  that  prostrates  all  that 
resist  it.  The  mighty  cause  unseen — tiie  effect  un- 
denied! 

Frenchmen!  Speaking  to  you  in  behalf  of  Ireland, 
we  invoke  the  remembrance  of  an  alliance  of  centu- 
ries between  Ihe  Gauls  and  the  Green  Isle.  We  evoke 
the  remembrance  of  those  battle  fields  where  the  Bi-r- 
vvicks,  the  Lallys,  the  Sarsfields,  the  Dillons,  the 
Kilmanies,  the  Elliotts,  the  Macdonalds  have  mingled 
their  blood  with  the  blood  of  your  warriors,  in  what- 
ever country  Ihe  white  flag,  or  the  glorious  tricolor 
standard  have  waved.  We  entreat  your  sympathies 
for  the  wrongs  of  their  descendants;  recalling  to  your 
memory  the  joyous  acclaims  with  which  Irishmen, 
whelher  at  home  or  in  exile,  have  ever  hailed  your 
triumphs — the  deep  sorrow  they  have  ever  shown  in 
the  days  of  your  adversities. 

The  generous  compassion  you  felt  for  Greece — 
lhat  which  every  year,  your  representatives  express 
for  the  gallant  Pules,  Frenchmen!  we  ask  them  now, 
in  behalf  of  Ireland — of  Ireland,  more  oppressed 
than  Greece — suffering  under  wrongs  even  more  un- 
merited than  those  of  heroic  Poland!  We  cannot 
address,  individually,  every  Frenchman  illustrious 
by  arms,  by  science,  by  el  quence,  by  poesy,  by 
arts;  we  single  out  only  such  names  as  fame  has 
made  familiar,  even  to  us,  unlearned  mechanics  and 
farmers — we  implore  Chateaubriand  lo  embrace  the 
cause  of  a people  breathing  the  very  spirit,  and 
‘ genius  of  Christianity,'1'' — we  pray  Lamartine  to 
make  the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  the  theme  of  some 
other  angel  inspired  ‘* meditations ,” — we  entreat  Vic- 
tor Hugo  to  awake  for  martyred  Erin,  lovely  and 
guiltless  like  his  own  Esmeralda,  and  like  her  tuo, 
remorselessly  tortured  by  tyranny  and  relentless  in- 
tolerance, that  deep  pity  for  real  miseries,  which  the 
wend  accords  of  his  Lyre  have  so  often  inspired  for 
fictitious  sorrows.  We  call  on  Beranger  to  sing 
again,  (his  silence  too,  when  freedom  shrieks,  is  a 
public  calamity! J not  those  notes  of  mirthful  glee, 
which,  in  the  wild  days  of  his  youth,  gladdened 
Fiance;  but  those  mournful  strains  lie  modulated 
when  Napoleon  fell  betrayed  by  Fortune — when  a 
generous  nation  groaned  under  the  sway  of  foreign 
invaders. 

We  ask  Arago  to  avert  his  eyes  from  the  ethe- 
real regions,  where,  all  they  dwell  upon  is  harmony 
and  beauteous  order,  and  lo  view  for  a moment  a spot 
on  this  globe  made  lovely  by  nature,  but  rendered 
hideous  by  the  man-inflicted  wretchedness  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

We  entreat  the  great  historians  and  chroniclers  of 
France,  Thiers,  Michelet,  Thierry,  Villemain,  Mig- 
net,  Barante,  Pierre  Roux,  Thibaudeau,  to  record 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  annals  lhat  will  never  die. 
Without  any  invidious  distinction  of  sect,  or  party, 
we  ask  Berryer,  Dunin,  Thiers,  Lamartine,  JVlolle, 
Taclier  Bairat,  Elchingen,  Coriiiuiin,  'J’ocqueville, 
Beaumont,  Lalande,  Manguin,  Gamier,  Pages,  Du- 
perre, — nay  we  call  on  Snull,  on  Guizot,  too,  the 
ministers  of  a people-made  king,  to  be  the  advocates 
of  Ireland,  at  that  tribune  where  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesmen,  the  eloquence  of  the  orators  of  France 
iiave  so  often  revived  the  remembrance  of  the  glori* 
ous  epochs  of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  (Signed) 

A DAVEZAC  ) 

JOHN  Mci\c.ON,  > Committee. 
JOHN  T.  WYMBS,  ) 
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American  loco.  motives.  At  a meeting  of  ttie  civil  on- 
.gineeis  lostiiuiion  in  Loudon,  some  time  since,  the  sub- 
ject of  Amnriean  locomotive  steam  engines  was  dis- 
cussed. tit  was  i stated  that  the  superiority  of  the  Ame- 
rican'ioeomolivets  was  incontestible.  fu  a trial  on  an  in- 
•clined'^lane,  an  American  “Bogie’’  engine,  with  a cy 
finder  inches  in  diameter,  driving  w heels  4 leet 

■ diameter, 'weigl  ling  14  tons,  conveted.  a gross  load  ot  54 
tons  up  the  inc  line  at  the  rale  of  12  miles  an  hour;  while 
the.best.of  the  English  engines,  with  a 13  inch  cylinder, 
:5  leet  .driving  wheels,  and  weighing  12  to^s,  drew  38 
tons  up  toe  undine  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour.  It 
swas  -stated  t’nat  the  American  engines  consumed  a 
-greatememou lit  of  fuel  than  the  English. 

An IEncampment  is  to  commence  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on 
r-tbeilfith  of  August  next,  it  will  be  called  Camp  de 
•Kalb. 

Astronomical.  Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati, 
thas . presented  the  Astronomical  Society  of  that  city  a 
; site -far  its  Observatory.  It  consist  of  four  acies  of  ground 
on  wie  of  the  highest  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
1 town.  v 

Aesest  under  tbe  Treaty.  “A  young  woman 
i *amed  Christina  Cochran,  alias  Gilman,  who  is  accus- 
. e do fir  having  murdered  her  husband  in  January  last, 
near  Paisley,  iri  Scoiland,  by  administering  arsenic,  ar- 
i rivetd  at  New  York  on  the  22d  instant,  in  the  brig  Ex 
ceb'irom  Liverpool,  and  was  arresied  under  the  provi- 
. sions  of  the  late  treaty,  she  having  been  demanded  by 
theSBritish  government,  through  an  agent  sent  to  this 
ccoantry  in  the  Acadia." 

A udubon.  This  naturalist,  was  on  Vermillion  rive  r 
i 1,200  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  in  sight  ot  the  Rocky, 
■Mountains,  at  the  last  advices. 

-Back  again.  The  New  York  Commercial  is  in- 
i-fermed  that  a large  importation  of  Briiish  dry  goods,  in- 
voiced at  £15  000  sterlin  g, upwards  of  $70,000,  recently 
arrived  in  the  ship  Glasgow,  capl.  Lambert,  from  Liver- 
tpeol,  is  in  course  of  re-shipment  to  Europe.  This  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  export  of  debenture  goods  that  has  ever 
Uaken  place  at  ibai  port,  or  from  tbe  Uniled  Stales. 

Catholic  college.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Je- 
suits’ college  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  w as  laid  w ith  due 
sci  remonies,  on  Wednesday  last,  by  the  right  rev.  Bishop 
Fenwick,  of  Boston.  The  rev.  Dr.  Pise  delivered  an 
. address  on  the  occasion. 

Canada.  Nothing  further  respecting  the  rioters  on 
the  'Beauharnois  canal,  except  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed  by  the  soldiery  is  ascertained  to  be  four. 

On  the  2llih  instant  the  village  of  Boueherville,  situat- 
ed 10  miles  below  Montreal,  on  ihe  St.  Lawrence  river 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  its  population  was  about  1,000. 

Deaths  In  Derry,  (N.  H.)  on  the  8th  instant.  Major 
George  Burnham,  in  the  94th  year  of  his  age.  He  serv- 
ed m tiie  continental  army  through  the  entire  revolutiona- 
ry struggle  without  a single  furlough,  even  to  visit  his 
friends,  and  was  engaged  in  most  ol  the  battles  of  the 
revolution.  He  possessed  an  intellect  of  a high  order, 
which  he  retained  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  the  la- 
test period  of  his  life. 

John  Slater,  the  distinguished  manufacturer,  lately 
died  at  Slaterville,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  from  Eng- 
land originally,  and  among  the  earliestof  the  pioneers 
in  introducing  the  manufacture  of  domestic  goods  in  this 
country.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  several  important 
.improvements  in  machinery. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  announces  the  death  of 
Wm.  Simmons,  tsq.  senior  justice  of  the  police  court  of 
Boston.  He  died  on  Saturday  morning  after  a protract- 
ed illness,  at  the  age  of  61.  Judge  Simmons  had  held 
his  responsible  office  for  many  years,  and  had  endeared 
himsell  to  the  public  by  his  high  principle,  as  well  as  to 
his  friends  by  his  amiable  and  Chrisiian  life. 

Domestic  goods.  There  were  exported  from  Boston, 
■during  the  week  ending  on  the  2itli  Hist.,  1,0U0  bales  of 
domestic  goods, 778. of  which  was  shipped  for  the  East 
Indies. 

Dr.  Webster.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  (states  the 
New  Haven  Courier)  that  among  the  valuable  papers 
left  by  the  late  Dr.  Webster  in  possession  of  his  son,  is 
an  autobiographical  memoir,  embracing  the  prominent 
incidents  in  his  most  eventful  life,  and  also,  a ‘'synopsis 
of  words  in  twenty  languages ,’’  to  which  he  devoted  near- 
ly ten  of  the  best  years  ot  his  long  file;  arranging  ihe 
most  important  words  in  each  language  ' under  the  same 
radical  letters,  with  a translation  of  the  significations, 
arid  references  from  one  to  another  when  ilie  senses  are 
similar,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  discover  the  affini- 
ties between  different  languages,  and  the  primary  phy- 
sical idea  ol  an  original  word,  from  which  the  seconda- 
ry senses  have  branched  forth.”  The  publication  of  this 
work  must  add  to  the  already  extensive  fame  of  thig  great 
and  good  man;  and  we  hope  for  our  country’s  honor  that 
measures  may  be  taken  to  put  it  to  press  forthwith. 

[Albany  Adv. 

Flour  and  grain  in  New  York.  The  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  27th,  says:  “The  receipts 
•of  western  flour  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand— all  afloat  was  taken  up,  together  with  several 
lots  from  store.  Onio  and  Michigan  brought  $5,62ja 
$5,65— it  is  now  held  at  $5,75.  1,600  barrels  Genesee 


sold  in  lots  at  $5,75a$5,874;  Georgetown  is  firm  at  $5,50. 
Wheat  is  improving — $1,20  was  refused  for  2,400  bush- 
els in  market.  1,00®  bushels  of  rye  sold  at  68j  cents. 
2.000  bushels  Nonh  River  corn  at  55a57  cents.” 

Gen.  Jackson’s  fine.  The  legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire lias  resolved  almost  unanimously  to  instruct  the  se 
nators  of  that  state  in  congress,  and  lo  request  its  repre- 
sentatives in  that  body,  to  use  their  best  enueavours  to 
procure  the  passage  ot  a law,  unconditionally  refunding 
to  Gen.  Jackson  the  fine  imposed  upon  him  by  Judge 
Hall,  of  New  Orleans. 

Hayti.  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  has 
advices  to  the  1st  inst.  from  Port-au- Prince.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  intelligence  is  the  promulgation  ot  a gov- 
ernment plan  for  sup,  ressing  indolence,  and  for  encour- 
aging agriculture  among  the  people.  Out  of  6, Out)  voters 
in  Port-au-Piince,  only  300  had  subscribed  their  names 
on  ihe  list  of  electors  lor  members  ol  the  convention 
which  is  to  meet  m July  and  form  a constitution. 

Extract  of  a let ler  from  an  officer  on  board  the  United 
States  sloop  of  war  Falmouth.  Atsea,&c.  “Wehuve 
had  rather  a pleasant  and  interesting  cruise  since  sailing 
from  Pensacola.  The  revolution  in  St.  Domingo  lias 
ceased  lor  the  present,  but  the  Island  remains  without  a 
government.  General  Revirri  is  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
marclitog  through  the  principal  cities,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  elected  ihe  next  president  at  toe  convening  of  con- 
gress in  September.  He  is  said  to  be  a better  educated 
man  than  Boyer,  with  much  more  enlightened  and  en- 
larged views,  and  his  election  is  loaned  to  as  a period 
that  will  bring  great  and  beneficial  changes  to  the  Is- 
land. But  I have  my  doubts  wheiher  the  spirit  of  revo- 
lution has  not  been  so  thoroughly  awakened  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  suppress  it;  every  man  who  has  any  mili- 
tary talent  and  is  somew'iat  better  educated  than  the 
mass  will  be  seeking  power,  and  wiihsuch  a people  time 
followers  will  always  be  found.  The  property  on  the 
Island  will  continue  to  depreciate  ill  value,  as  it  has 
uone  since  the  French  were  driven  from  it.” 

[Cour.  fy  Enq. 

Hemp  raised  at  Ashland.  We  have  at  our  office, 
ready  tor  die  .iispection  of  the  knowing  or  the  curious, 
a specimen  ol  waier-rotled  hemp,  the  product  ol  the 
larm  ol  Henry  Clay,  ot  Kentucky.  A large  quantity  of  it 
has  lately  been  sent  lo  this  city  lor  sale,  some  of  which 
has  brought  upwards  ot  8190  per  ton.  The  article  is 
pronounced  by  competent  judges  in  every  way  equal  to 
the  best  Russia  hemp.  It  will,  no  doubt,  in  a few  years 
become  one  ot  the  prominent  products  of  this  country, 
instead  of  being  imported  as  now.  Mr.  Clay  deserves 
his  title  ol  Ciriciniiatus,  and  increases  the  ooligations. 
due  him  Irorn  Ins  country  in  turning  his  talents  to  the 
excellent  use  of  adding  to  its  productive  wealth 

[ Bhila . North  American. 

Inspections  and  business.  The  inspections  of  flour, 
in  till:,  city,  last  weoit,  amounted  lo  10,119  bbls.  and 
1,162  halt  bbls.,  wheat  flour,  50  bbls.  rye  do.;  and  63 
lotus.,  180  bbls.,  and  26  halt  bbls.  corn  meal.  Ol  to- 
bacco theie  were  inspected  1,907  lihds.;  of  these  1,192 
were  Irom  Maryland,  4.6  Ohio,  6 Virginia,  228  Kentuc- 
ky, and  5 M.ssouin.  Remarking  upon  the  business  of 
the  ciiy,  Lyioru’s  Commercial  Journal  says:  “We  have 
reached  that  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  rational  to  ex- 
pect a relaxation  from  business,  and  we  are  now  partici- 
pating in  it;  but  no  complaint  ought  to  be  whispered  by 
men  ot  business,  generally :^-they  have  been  moresu.- 
cesslul  in  their  operations  than  during  some  other  previ- 
ously corresponding  periods;  and  if  they  have  not  car- 
ried every  point,  they  have  a majority  of  them,  and 
should  therewith  be  content — recollecting  the  trite,  but 
true  adage,  that  “a  nimble  sixpence  is  belter  than  a slow 
shilling.’’  We  have  had  fewer  arrivals  and  departures 
of  vessels  during  the  passing  week  than  for  several  pre- 
vious, and  this  circumstance  has  not  failed  to  exert  an 
influence  in  our  markets,  as  regards  leading  articles 
boiliol  import  and  export.”  [Balt.  Sun  2bth  Juue. 

Money  Market.  The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  of 
Wednesday  says: 

“Money  continues  very  abundant,  and  the  wants  of 
trade  being  very  limited,  this  abundance  must  continue 
to  increase.  On  the  1st  July  a very  large  amount  will 
be  paid  out  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  shape  ol  dividends, 
besides  the  redemption  of  $7,0u0,000  treasury  notes, 
which  will  doubtless  be  replaced  by  a foreign  loan. — 
Tbe  position  ol  the  country  has  changed  very  much 
within  a short  period.  We  manufacture  more  and  im- 
port less  than  formerly,  while  our  exports  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  provisions  and  cotton  fabrics. 
If  this  state  of  things  continues,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  apprehend  a change,  the  tide  of  bullion  must  contin- 
ue to  flow  into  the  country  and  the  rales  ot  interest  be- 
come as  low,  if  not  lower,  than  those  of  London  and 
Amsterdam.” 

N.  Carolina.  The  annual  commencement  of  the 
University  ot  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  was  held 
a few  days  since.  There  were  thirty-three  graduates. — 
The  audress  before  the  literary  societies  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  John  Hill,  of  Wilmington. 

Naval — United  States  iron  war  steamer.  The  Pitts- 
burgh American  states  that  the  iron  war  steamer  now 
being  built  a that  place  for  the  United  States  service  on 
Lake  Erie,  is  fast  approaching  the  point  when  she 
wnll  be  ready  to  be  takeii  to  pieces  for  the  purpose  of 
shipment  to  Erie.  Her  dimensions  are  as  tbliows: 

Length  of  keel  156  feet  4 inches;  length  on  deck  167 
feet  6 inches;  length  over  all  176  leet  6 inches;  breadth 
of  beam  27  leet;  breadth  over  guards  46  feet  10  inches; 


depth  of  hold  12  feet;  height  from  top  of  keel  to  top  of 
rail  17  feet  10  inches.  The  hull  of  the  vessel  is  entirely 
of  iron,  except  the  gun -deck.  There  are  four  water-tight 
bulkheads  athwartsbips,  for  the  better  security  of  the 
ship  against  sinking.  There  are  four  kelsons  for  the 
engine-frames  to  rest  uposi,  and  one  main  kelson  17 
inches  d "ep.  The  bottom  planking  is  § inches  thick, 
the  keel  | inches.  The  wheel-house  and  guards  will  be 
entirely  of  iron.  She  will  have  three  masts,  and  be 
schooner  rigged — is  pierced  for  16  guns,  but  her  present 
armament  wtll  be  two  64  Paixhan  guns  on  pivots,  and 
four  32-pound  carronades.  The  whole  will  be  ready  to 
transport  to  Erie  about  the  1st  of  July. 

The  U.  S.  sloop-of-war  Faimomh,  commander  McIn- 
tosh, arrrived  at  Savannah  on  Saturday  last,  from  a 
cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  is  last  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  which  port  she  left  on  the  3d  inst. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  says,  that  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Missouri,  is  shortly  to  sail  for  the  Mediterranean. 

Orders  have  been  received  at  the  Philadelphia  navy 
yard  to  rig  the  new  frigate  Raritan,  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch. 

The  naval  court  martial  on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Norfolk,  terminated  its  labors  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

New  Orleans  Mint.  The  ‘Crescent”  of  the  17th 
instant  says:  “Our  mint  in  this  city  is  now  in  a flour- 

ishing condition,  and  has  in  deposite  at  the  present  time 
nearl  $2,000,000,  most  of  which  is  gold.  It  is  not  ge- 
nerally known  that  our  moneyed  men,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  large  quantities  ol  foreign  gold,  send 
most  of  it  to  this  establishment  to  have  it  melted  and  re- 
coined into  American  money.  The  premium  on  this  is 
sufficient  to  afford  them  a handsome  profit.” 

New  Hampshire  has  refused,  by  a vote  of  121  to  101, 
to  receive  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands. 

Paint.  The  Daily  Louisville  Whig  says,  that  Mr.  Lam- 
burg,  a German  artist  of  that  city,  has  succeeded  in  com- 
posing a paint  identical  with  that  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  which  is  still  as  fresh  as  when  put  on.  This 
kind  of  paint  has  long  befen  a desideratum.  Specimens 
ot  it  are  now  preparing  lor  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony. 
Mr.  L.  the  Whig  says,  is  now  prepared  to  paint  houses  in 
that  lasting  manner. 

Presbyterian  union.  The  Associate  Reformed  and 
Reformed  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  United  States 
have  taken  measures  to  unite,  under  the  designation  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  church  in  North  America. — 
They  are  to  meet,  by  their  representatives,  in  Alleghany 
city,  near  Pittsburg,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  May  next,  to 
adopt  a form  of  government,  book  of  discipline,  &c. 

Raft.  The  steamboat  Patapsco,  Captain  Sanner,  ar- 
rived at  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  afternoon  from  Havre  de 
Grace,  having  in  tow  an  immense  float  of  lumber,  con- 
taining seventy  raffs,  which  will  measure  four  millions 
feet  of  lumber. 

Steamboat  building  in  the  West.  The  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  of  the  23d  instant,  slates  that  there  are  now 
on  the  stocks,  just  above  that  city,  17  sieamboats — most 
of  them  first  class  boats.  Seven  have  already  been  com- 
pleted since  January,  and  negotiations  are  going  on  for 
the  construction  of  several  more. 

Stocks.  New  York,  June  2S.  U.  S.  6’s  1862,  1 15j 
N.  York  6’s  1862.  1 10,  Indiana  bonds  34j  a 35,  Ohio 
6’s  1860,  89J  a 90.  Kentucky  6’s  30  years,  93^,  Illinois 
bonds,  33j,  Illinois  bonds  1860,  334,  do  1870.  33  -60. 

June  29.  U.  S.  6’s,  1862,  116j,  New  York  7’s,  1848  108, 
N.  Y'  rk  6’s,  I860  110,  do  6’s  1S62,  HOj,  New  York 
5’s, ’58, 100,  City  5’s,  100.  Indiana  sterling,  34,  Indiana 
bonus,  35,  Ohio  sixes,  1860,  90,  Kentucky  sixes  31  years 
983,  Kentucky  short  loan,  83,  Illinois  special  bonds,  34j, 
Delaware  & Hudson,  103j.  Untica  and  Schenectady 
railroad,  118,  Boston  and  Providence  rail  road,  101j, 
Harlem  rail  road,  31  j. 

Treasury  notes — Notice  of  redemption.  Treasury 
Department,  June  28,  1843.  Notice  is  hereby  given  that 
this  department  is  ready  to  redeem  all  the  treasury  notes 
of  the  Uniied  States  heretofore  issued,  and  not  included 
in  the  notice  given  by  this  department  on  the  26th  day 
of  April  Iasi;  and,  according  to  the  provisions  of  diffe- 
rent acts  of  congress,  interest  on  the  said  treasury  notes 
which  become  due  on  or  before  the  31st  day  of  August 
next,  will  cease  on  that  day;  and  on  all  remaining  trea- 
sury notes  now  outstanding,  and  which  become  due  at 
any  subsequent  time,  interest  will  cease  on  the  days 
when  they  respectively  become  due. 

The  notes  included  in  this  notice  w'ifl  be  redeemed  by 
the  depositories  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  the  ciiy  of  Washington,  or  at  th'-  treasury. 

J.  C.  SPENCER,  Sec’ry  of  the  Treasury. 

U.  S.  Loans.  The  seven  million  U.  S loan  at  5 per 
cent,  with  leu  years  to  run,  was  all  taken  on  the  26th, 
and  altogether  on  home  account.  John  Ward  & Co. 
take  six  and  a half  million,  at  a fraction  over  101.  The 
ocher  half  million  was  taken  at  a somewhat  higher  rale. 
Not  a bid  v.  as  made  on  foreign  account— and  of  the  pre- 
ceding six  per  cent,  government  loan\now  selling  di- 
vidend off  at  1 15)  none  or  next  to  none  is  held  by  foreign- 
ers. Unemployed  American  capital  has  absorbed  the 
whole  of  these  slocks. 

U.  S.  Coupons.  Treasury  department,  June  27,  1843. 
The  Coupons  attached  to  the  cerliflcaic-s  of  stock  issued 
by  the  United  Stares,  for  interest,  becoming  due  on  the 
1st  Jub  next,  will  be  paid  on  presentation  at  the  bank  of 
the  Metropolis,  in  the  city  ol  Washington.  They  may  be 
remitted  through  any  of  the  depositories  of  ’.he  govern- 
ment. J.  C.  SPENCER, 
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The  steamer  Great  Western  reached  New  York 
on  the  1st  instant,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
17th  and  London  to  the  16th  ult.  The  Caledonia 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  13th,  in  10  days  from  Hal- 
ifax— the  packet  ship  Stephen  Whitney,  on  the  6th, 
and  the  Columbus  on  the  10th. 

The  Great  Western  made  this  trip  in  13  days  and 
11  hours,  running  time;  brought  100  tons  of  cargo, 
a small  quantity  of  specie,  and  64  passengers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  parliament.  The  corn  laws.  The  most  im- 
portant debate  since  the  recess  as  regards  this  coun- 
try, occurred  on  the  14th,  on  a motion  of  lord 
John  Russel  for  the  house  of  commons  to  resolve  it- 
self into  a committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  the 
corn  laws,  with  a view  to  substitute  a fixed  duty  in 
place  of  Mr.  Peel’s  sliding  scale.  Lord  John  used 
Mr.  Webster’s  late  speech  in  Baltimore  in  favor  of 
a commercial  treaty,  and  argued  for  admitting  Ame- 
rican agricultural  products  into  England  as  a quid 
pro  quo  for  our  allowing  British  goods  to  be  admitted 
at  low  fixed  duties  here,  and  made  a very  able  speech, 
showing  the  advantages  of  fixed,  over  fluctuating 
rates  of  duties,  and  earnestly  urged  the  policy  of 
taking  a measure  which  would  induce  a revision  of 
the  American  tariff  favorable  lo  England  by  the  next 
congress.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  sir  Robert  Peel  were 
the  principal  ministerial  speakeis  in  opposition  to 
the  motion.  On  division,  the  vote  stood  for  the  mo- 
tion 145,  against  it  244,  ministerial  majority  99. 

It  was  thought  a year  since,  that  Peel  was  safely 
seated  in  the  ministry  for  a long  period,  but  there  are 
now  strong  probabilities  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  his  preponderance. 

The  whig  party  lost  the  ministry  on  ascertaining 
an  annual  deficit  in  ways  and  means,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  proposing  to  remedy  the  deficit  by  modify- 
ing the  corn  laws.  The  aristocratic  land-holders 
■went  over  in  a body  to  Mr.  Peel — and  the  new  par- 
liament was  elected  expressly  upon  that  question. — 
Mr.  Peel  found  it  much  easier  to  pull  down  those 
who  were  embarrassed  by  the  difficulties  incident 
to  the  possession  and  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  government,  than  to  obviate  those  difficulties  when 
he  himself  becomes  responsible.  His  expedients 
were  conceived  with  far-seeing  judgment,  and  were 
well  deserving  of  experiment.  The  intrepidity  of 
assuming  as  he  did,  on  the  instant  of  taking  power, 
apparently  the  side  of  free  trade,  and  qualifying  as  far 
as  ingenuity  could  qualify,  his  well  known  exclusive 
doctrines  on  commercial  policy,  was  a bold  stroke  to 
sap  and  undermine  the  position  of  the  real  friends  of 
free  trade — and  this  move  was  sustained  too  by  ano- 
ther motion  as  unexpected  from  Mr.  Peel  as  was  this 
new  position  of  his  on  free  trade.  We  allude  to  his  tax 
-upon  income,  and  which  has  aided  him  most  essen- 
tially as  to  the  purse,  but  has  endangered  him  no  lit- 
tlex-s  to  retaining  power,  for  it  touches  those  on  whom 
die  mainly  depends  to  sustain  him  in  place..  But  even 
■with Ibis  to  aid  him,  and  the  auxiliary  and  fortuitous 
resources  of  so  many  millions  of  specie  exacted  from 
the  miserable  Chinese,  floated  to  the  British  treasury 
by  millions  during  the  last  year, — even  with  all  these 
temporary  expedients,  the  startling  truth  recurs — 
there  is  a deficit  still  in  ways  and  means — the  expenses  of 
government  exceed  the  revenue,  and  new  means  must 
be  sought  to  obviate  the  deficit.  There  is  the  stumb- 
ling-block which  sir  Robert  will  probably  find  it  as 
difficultto  surmount,  as  did  his  whig  predecessors, — 
and  whenever  it  becomes  imperative  that  an  expedi- 
ent must  he  suggested,  to  obviate  the  treasury  em- 
barrassments,— the  ministry  will  be  very  apt  to  top- 
ple down,  as  does  every  ministry  on  finding  it  out  of 
their  power  to  perform  impossibilities. 

Mr.  Peel,  during  the  debate,  said,  he  would  not 
find  fault  with  the  noble  lord  for  not  revealing  the 
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amount  of  his  projected  duty,  since  that  avowal 
would  probably  have  brought  upon  him  a general 
explosion.  Moderate  his  duty  would  probably  be, 
but  it  could  not  be  fixed;  indeed  the  noble  lord  him- 
self admitted  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  re- 
mission of  it  in  case  of  a bad  harvest;  so  that  this 
the  noble  lord’s  own  plan  was  quite  as  similar  to 
Regent  street  as  the  sliding  scale,  when  he,  not  a 
casual  critic,  (but  the  very  architect  of  that  plan, 
was  thus  afraid  of  subjecting  it  either  to  criticism  or 
to  bad  weather. 

Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  speech,  thus  referred  v • 
Mr.  Webster’s  speech  on  Indian  corn  and  reciproci^ 
It  does  not  seem  to  suit  lord  John  any  more  than  3 
will  John  Bull  at  large  to  eat  Indian  corn. 

“I  see  that  in  a lale  speech  delivered  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  Mr.  Webster  mentions  an  inclination  he 
presumes  to  exist  in  this  country,  not  indeed  to  ad- 
mit wheat  and  barley,  but  Indian  corn:  there  may 
some  benefit  arise  from  the  introduction  of  Indian 
corn,  but  it  must  be  small,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the 
habit  of  the  people  of  this  empire  to  consume  it;  but 
I say  again,  that  if  we  are  to  make  an  alteration,  do 
not  let  us  make  it  as  regards  Canada  merely,  or  as 
regards  a particular  species  of  grain;  let  us  do  some- 
thing openly  and  fairly,  and  upon  a more  enlarged 
principle.  As  Mr.  Webster  says,  “either  warm  us 
or  cool  us;  either  freeze  us  or  burn;  but  do  not  heart- 
lessly attempt  nothing.”  Although  this  was  said  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I imagine  that  it  will 
find  many  sympathisers  on  this  side  of  the  water.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his 'reply,  thus  adverts  to  the 
notion  of  separate  negotiations  with  the  United 
States: 

The  honorable  gentleman  at  the  same  time  strong- 
ly pressed  upon  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  the  policy  of 
entering  into  an  immediate  negotiation  with  the 
United  States  upon  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  by 
way  of  offering  an  equivalent  to  them  for  making  a 
modification  of  their  tariff.  But  would  the  hon. 
gentleman  advise  the  government  to  deal  exclusively 
with  the  United  States,  and  offer  to  take  agricultur- 
al produce  of  the  U.  States  upon  terms  more  favor- 
able than  those,  we  should  offer  to  other  countries? — 
The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  the  abrogation  of 
the  corn  laws  would  be  essential  to  any  satisfactory 
negotiation  with  the  United  States.  If  so,  how  was 
it  possible  that  any  concession  of  that  nature  could 
be  made  the  basis  of  a negotiation  with  the  United 
States  if  the  corn  laws  were  now  to  be  repealed? — 
If  the  honorable  gentleman  thought  that  we  ought  to 
deal  with  the  United  States  by  offering  to  them  the 
special  privilege  of  a free  introduction  of  its  agricul- 
tural products  into  this  country,  it  was  quite  clear 
that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  present  motion,  or  at 
all  events,  for  the  abrogation  of  the  present  law, 
which  would  be  giving  to  the  United  States  all  the 
advantages  he  considered  might,  be  offered  as  an 
equivalent,  without  this  country  receiving  any  ad- 
vantage in  return.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  not  un- 
derstand the  principle  on  which  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman advised  the  negotiation  with  the  United  States, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  relaxation  of  our  corn 
law,  and  yet  by  his  vote  to-night  was  prepared  to 
give  to  the  United  States  every  advantage  that  they 
could  derive  from  any  negotiation  with  us. 

In  case  of  a change  of  ministry  a new  parliament 
will  be  chosen  of  course.  Wilmer’s  Times  expres- 
sed the  opinion  that  the  new  parliament  will  certain- 
ly abolish  the  corn  laws. 

Cotton  was  dull,  and  prices  rather  depressed,  in 
consequence  of  information  that  a large  crop  might 
be  anticipated  from  America.  A sale  of  400  bales 
of  American  manufactured  cotton  goods  was  adver- 
tised to  take  place  in  London.  This  was  rather  a 
novel  announcement,  and  created  considerable  at- 
tention. 

Corn  market  throughout  the  country  depressed. 
Several  cargoes  of  Mediterranean  wheat,  of  inferior 
quality,  have  been  taken  out  of  bond,  and  shipped  to 
the  Baltic  and  to  Denmark.  The  price  of  some  was 
as  low  as  20s.  per  qr. 

The  crops.  The  weather,  which  for  some  pre- 
ceeding  weeks  had  been  cold  and  stormy,  had  be- 
come mild  and  seasonable,  and  the  prospect  of  an 
abundant  harvest  was  promising.  Other  accounts 
say,  that  there  will  be  a considerable  falling  off  in 
the  potatoe  crop  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  north  of 
England. 


HAYTI. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  late  revolution  in 
Hayti  are  from  the  Paris  Presse , which  journal  repre- 
sents the  recent  revolution  of  St.  Domiugo  as  the 
triumph  of  the  black  race  over  the  mulatto: 

Herard,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  and  his 
brother,  are  negroes;  whilst  Boyer,  his  secretary, 
Inginac,  and  the  chief  of  his  parly  are  all  mulattoes. 
The  negro  race,  according  to  the  writer,  entertains  a 
predilection  for  the  Europeans,  especially  for  the 
French,  whilst  the  mulattoes  are  viewed  by  them 
,with  the  extreme  of  detestation.  It  was,  indeed,  the 
degroes  who  raised  the  great  insurrection  and  ensur- 
ed its  triumph.  Whilst  they  and  Toussaint  prevail- 
ed, the  French  colors  continued  to  float,  but  when 
the  mulattoes  prevailed,  then  commenced  that  sys- 
tem of  hatred  to  the  French  name,  which  is  well 
known.  But  we  must  let  the  writer  in  the  Presse  re- 
late his  story: 

“In  1806  Petion  founded  at  Port  au  Prince  the  re- 
public of  Hayti.  Dying  in  1818,  General  Boyer  be- 
came his  successor.  In  1820,  Cristophe  killed  him- 
self to  escape  from  his  soldiers  in  mutiny,  and  his 
kingdom  was  united  to  the  republic  of  Petion.  In 
1822  Boyer  conquered  and  united  to  his  government 
the  Spanish  portion  of  the  island,  which  had  sought 
to  separate,  and  declare  itself  part  of  the  Columbian 
republic.  The  relations  of  France  with  the  republic 
are  well  known,  as  well  as  the  treaty  of  1815,  which 
acknowledged  its  independence  on  condition  of  an 
indemnity  being  paid  to  the  old  colonists.  On  the 
accession  of  the  present  king  of  the  French,  the  Hay- 
tien  government,  who  had  paid  but  thirty  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  stipulated,  thought  fit  not 
to  recognise  the  monarchy  of  July.  When  this  re- 
cognition was  demanded,  the  answer  came  in  lan- 
guage ‘wanting  the  politeness  of  civilized  nations.’ — 
In  such  a situation  there  were  but  two  ways  of  pro- 
ceeding— one  to  blockade  and  bombard,  the  other  to 
negotiate.  The  latter  was  preferred;  and,  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  1826,  that  of  1838  reduced  to  sixty 
millions  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  due,  and 
recognised  purely  and  simply  the  independence  of 
Hayti,  without  imposing  any  longer  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  as  its  condition.” 

The  Presse  goes  on  Lo  show  that  immense  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  the  late  revolution,  which  has 
substituted  negroes,  friends  of  France  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  jealous  mulattoes.  There  is  little  pro- 
bability that  the  next  instalment,  due  in  July,  will  be 
paid.  A pretext  will  be  that  Boyer  has  carried  off 
the  money.  France  can  take  every  advantage  of  so 
fine  a country  in  the  state  of  an  insolvent  debtor;  it 
can  force  a treaty  of  commere  upon  Hayti  as  Eng- 
land has  done  upon  China;  and  it  ought  so  to  manage 
matters  that  in  half  a century  France  should  reseize 
the  Protectorate  of  St.  Domingo,  as  it  has  acquired 
that  of  the  Society  Islands.  [JSoslon  Advertiser. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville  left  Rio  on 
the  15th  May  in  the  frigate  Belle  Poule,  for  France. 

The  Brazilian  troops  are  represented  to  have  gain- 
ed some  advantages  over  the  insurgents  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Rio  Grande,  but  nothing  decisive. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Buenos  Ayres  papers  to  the  29th  April  make  no 
mention  of  occurrences  between  the  opposing  forces 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Montevideo  since  our  last  ad- 
vices. This  is  viewed  as  a favorable  indication  of 
the  success  of  the  Montevideans.  The  “ British. 
Packet ” is  very  indignant  on  account  of  the  interfe- 
rence of  the  British  Commodore  Purvis  in  the  affairs 
of  the  belligerents,  without  which,  it  says,  the  war 
would  have  been  already  terminated. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  house  of  representatives  was  im 
session.  Governor  Rosas  had  once  more  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  the  horse  had  as  matter  of  course, 
refused  to  accept  it. 

VENEZUELA. 

From  files  of  the  Venezuela  Gazette  of  Caraccas 
to  the  21st  May,  it  appears  that  the  country,  in  every 
parts  is  in  a very  quiet  state,  under  the  administration 
of  Gen.  Soublette.  The  national  congress  had  re- 
cently closed  its  session,  after  passing  a number  of 
laws  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country. 

PHILIPPINES. 

Revolt.  Advices  have  been  received  from  Ma- 
nilla to  ths  8th  February.  Onthe21st  January,  Don 
Domingo  Roxap,  who  had  the  govenment  contract 
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for  gunpowder  and  Aquadiente,  and  was  in  affluent 
circumstances,  formed  a design  to  seize  the  reins  of 
government  and  make  himself  governor.  He  had 
hired  the  troops  by  the  payment  of  $20,000,  part  of 
which  he  paid  in  advance,  the  balance  to  be  paid 
when  he  had  command  of  the  city,  and  the  whites 
were  murdered.  The  insurgents  commenced  opera- 
tions at  one  o’clock  at  night,  by  murdering  the  offi- 
cers while  asleep  in  the  barracks;  then  went  to  the 
principal  fortress,  killed  the  officers,  and  were  joined 
by  the  soldiers  their  companions.  They  then  endea- 
vored to  get  into  the  palace,  to  kill  the  governor,  but 
he  heard  them,  and  by  a move  of  great  promplitude 
turned  out  and  got  the  artillery  up  to  the  very  en- 
trance off  the  fort,  which  he  retook  by  blowing  the 
gates  of  their  hinges.  Many  of  the  rebels  jumped 
into  the  river,  calling  upon  the  soldiers  to  join  them, 
but  they  seeing  they  had  lost  the  day,  refused  to  do 
so.  Forty  of  therebels  were  shot  on  the  8th.  Rozas 
with  his  two  sons  and  intended  son-in-law,  will  doubt- 
less pay  the  foifeit  of  their  lives;  the  property  of  the 
former,  which  is  immense,  will  be  confiscated.  All 
is  now  quiet.  [Neto  York  Courier,  iv. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.  ,ar 

From  the  London  Times.  ' ^ 

The  alleged  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
by  the  British  squadron  under  Admiral  Paulett  is  an 
occurrence  which  has  given  rise  to  more  excitement 
on  the  continent  than  in  this  country,  but  as  we  have 
now  a correct  statement  of  the  facts  before  us,  we 
are  enabled  to  set  at  rest  the  conjectures  and  appre- 
hensions which  this  incident  has  occasioned.  It  ap- 
pears that  certain  claims  having  been  preferred  a- 
gainst  the  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  be- 
half of  British  subjects,  and  by  the  British  Admiral, 
the  sovereign  of  those  Islands  professed  his  inability 
to  meet  the  demands  in  question,  but  offered  to  divest 
himself  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  dominions  in  favor 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  The  British  Admiral, 
emulous  perhaps  of  the  recent  policy  of  France  in 
the  group  of  islands  south  of  the  line,  accepted  the 
cession  of  these  territories  conditionally,  but  he  ac- 
knowledged at  the  same  time  that  he  was  acting  with- 
out instructions,  and  the  arrangement  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  provisional  until  it  should  be  ratified  and 
approved  by  her  majesty’s  government. 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  treaty  of 
cession  in  this  country  is  not  favorable  to  its  confir- 
mation. Although  no  blame  can  be  laid  on  Admiral 
Paulett  for  his  share  in  the  transaction,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  not  to  be  annex- 
ed to  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown  but  to  be 
restored  to  the  independent  authority  of  the  native 
sovereign. 

Although  these  islanders  are  unquestionably  supe- 
rior to  all  the  other  groups  of  the  Polynesian  archi- 
pelago in  size  and  position,  both  as  regards  the  vvhale 
fisheries  and  the  refreshment  of  vessels  crossing  the 
Northern  Pacific,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  posses- 
sion of  them  would  confer  upon  this  country  any  ad- 
vantage not  equally  to  be  attained  by  the  maintenance 
of  their  independence.  That  independence  having 
p)een  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  having 
been  pointedly  adverted  to  by  the  representatives  of 
this  country  upon  a recent  occasion,  it  was  obviously 
our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest  to  respect  it.  The 
very  transaction  will  have  placed  the  independence 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  the  strongest  possible 
foundation;  for  we  may  presume  that  no  other  state 
will  venture  to  appropriate  what  England  has  con- 
ceived herself  bound  to  restore,  after  it  had  been 
made  over  to  her  with  the  consent  of  the  reigning 
powers  of  the  island. 

From  the  Madisonian  of  July  3d. 

Washington,  June  25,  1843. 

Sir:  Her  majesty’s  government,  previously  to  the 
departure  from  England  of  the  last  steam-packet,  had 
already  received  information,  though  not  officially,  of 
the  provisional  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
in  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  officer  com- 
manding her  majesty’s  ship  “Carysfort.” 

I am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  state  to 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  government  of  the  U. 
States,  that  the  occupation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
was  an  act  entirely  unuathorized  by  her  majesty’s 
government;  and  that,  with  the  least  practicable  de- 
lay, due  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  proceedings 
which  led  to  it. 

The  British  government  had  already  announced  to 
certain  commissioners,  who  arrived  in  Great  Britain 
in  March  last,  on  the  part  of  the  king  oLthe  Sand- 
wich Islands,  that  her  majesty  had  determined  to  re- 
cognise the  independence  of  those  islands  under  their 
present  chief. 

To  that  determination  her  majesty’s  government 
intends  to  adhere.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  understood  that  the  British 
government  equally  intend  to  engage,  and,  if  necessa- 
ry to  compel  the  chief  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  re- 
dress whatever  acts  of  injustice  may  have  been  com- 


mitted against  British  subjects  by  that  chief,  or  by  his 
ministers  or  agents,  either  arbitrarily,  or  under  the 
false  color  of  lawful  proceedings. 

Instructions  which,  during  the  past  year,  were  ad- 
dressed by  her  majesty’s  government  to  the  British 
consul  residing  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  to  the 
naval  officers  employed  on  the  Pacific  station,  en- 
joined those  officers  to  treat,  upon  all  occasions,  the 
native  rulers  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  forbear- 
ance and  courtesy,  and,  while  affording  due  and  effi- 
cient protection  to  aggrieved  British  subjects,  to  a- 
void  interfering  harshly  or  unnecessarily  with  the 
laws  and  customs  of  the  native  government. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  British  government, 
regulating  intercourse  of  its  public  servants  with  the 
native  authorities  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  rather  to 
strengthen  those  authorities,  and  to  give  them  a sense 
of  their  own  independence  by  leaving  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  their  own  hands,  than  to  make  them 
feel  their  dependence  upon  foreign  powers  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  unnecessary  interference.  It  has  not  been 
the  purpose  of  her  majesty’s  government  to  seek  to 
establish  a paramount  influence  in  those  islands  for 
:iGreat  Britain,  at  the  expense  of  that  enjoyed  by 
leather  powers.  All  that  has  appeared  requisite  to  her 
s Majesty’s  government  has  been,  that  other  powers 
should  not  exercise  there  a greater  influence  than 
that  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  renew  to  you  the 
assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. 

H.  S.  FOX. 

Hon.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  8fc.  8fc-  fyc. 

TEXAS. 

Santa  Fe  expedition.  The  Houston  Telegraph 
has  the  following  paragraph: 

“Col.  Snively,  with  the  troops  under  his  command, 
left  Coffee’s  Station  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  Santa  Fe.  The  expedition 
consisted  of  less  than  500  men;  but  they  may  be  re- 
inforced at  the  sources  of  Red  river  by  seven  or 
eight  hundred  troops,  including  those  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Warfield.  These  troops  were  all  well 
armed  and  well  supplied  with  provisions,  &c.  All 
were  mounted  on  good  horses,  and  they  had  a pack- 
mule  for  every  two  men;  each  mule  conveyed  about 
100  lbs.  of  dried  beef  and  a bushel  of  cold  flour. 
Just  as  the  cavalcade  started,  the  banner  of  the  Sin- 
gle Star  was  unfurled,  and,  spreading  its  glorious 
folds  to  the  breeze,  seemed  to  shine  forth  as  the  har- 
binger of  brighter  days.  The  troops  hailed  it  with 
joyous  acclamation.” 

THE  CANADAS. 

From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

History — and  especially  colonial  history — in  all  its 
varied  annals  presents  probably  no  stronger  contrast 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  Canadas  of  1837, 
’38,  and  ’39,  and  the  same  country  as  it  now  stands 
in  1843.  So  great  is  this  contrast  that  it  may  well 
be  described,  and  scarcely  with  even  the  allowable 
exaggeration  of  poetry,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare’s 
Henry  VII,  when  by  his  policy  and  vigor  he  had  put 
at  least  a temporary  close  to  the  factious  and  bloody 
wars  of  the  Roses.  The  description  is  so  graphic 
and  appropriate  that  we  are  persuaded  our  readers 
will  be  gratified  to  see  it;  and  we  transcribe  it  with 
only  the  preface  of  a hope,  that  the  armistice  of  pro- 
vincial faction  may  endure  longer  among  our  neigh- 
bors than  it  did  among  our  common  ancestors;  that  it 
may  be  not  merely  a brief  breathing  time  for 
“frighted  peace  to  pant,”  and  then,  when  a little 
rested,  fall  to  blows  again;  but  that  it  may  prove  as 
durable  as  it  is  honorable  to  the  peace-makers  and 
beneficent  to  the  people. 

Congratulating  his  friends  on  the  cessation  of  do- 
mestic hostilities,  Shakspeare’s  Henry,  personifying 
factious  civil  war  as  one  of  the  Furies  of  the  old 
Mythology,  spake,  as  nearly  as  we  remember,  in 
the  following  terms: 

“So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 

Yet  find  we  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 

* * * * * 

No  more  the  thirsty  fury  of  this  soil 

Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children’s  blood; 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 

Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  die  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces:  Those  opposed  eyes, 

Which — like  the  meteors  of  the  troubl’d  heavens, 

All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred — 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

Shall  now , in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way  and  be  no  more  array’d 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies: 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheath’d  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  its  master.’’ 

Is  not  the  picture  as  vivid  as  it  is  accurate;  and  is 
not  the  imagery  as  apt  and  beautiful  as  the  evil  de- 
scribed is  desolating  and  cruel? 

Never,  we  apprehend,  in  the  entire  history  and 
wide  circuit  of  British  colonial  government — never 
has  the  wisdom  of  a generous,  confiding,  and  com- 
prehensive paternal  policy  been  so  strikingly  dis- 


played or  so  happily  vindicated  by  its  results  as  at 
this  time  in  the  Canadas. 

One  of  the  happiest  circumstances,  according  to 
our  way  of. thinking,  connected  with  the  introduction 
and  establishment  of  this,  new,  liberal,  and  just  po- 
licy, is  the  fact  that  both  the  great  political  parties 
of  the  mother  country  have  had  a hand  in  it,  and 
that  under  the  influence  of  broad  and  magnanimous 
national  views  of  public  duty,  rising  above  the  nar- 
rowness and  animosity  of  that  bitter  and  persecuting 
spirit  of  provincial  faction  from  which  the  late  Ca- 
nadian troubles  proceeded,  both  the  whig  and  tory 
administrations  of  the  metropolitan  government 
have  co-operated  in  organizing  and  sustaining  the  or- 
der of  things  in  British  North  America. 

The  ground  work  of  this  new  scheme  of  provin- 
cial government  was  laid,  as  we  understand  the  mat- 
ter, by  the  late  Lord  Durham,  one  of  the  most  sin- 
cere, earnest,  and,  in  his  general  views  of  govern- 
ment, one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  liberal  par- 
ty in  Great  Britain;  but  the  full  benefit  of  his  broad, 
generous,  and  impartial  views  was  not  particularly 
realized,  we  believe — not  thoroughly  and  unhesitat- 
ingly carried  out,  in  their  true  and  comprehensive 
spirit,  in  the  actual  administration  of  the  provincial 
government,  till  Sir  Charles  Bagot  was  placed  at  its 
head  by  the  present  tory  ministry  of  Great  Britain, 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  premier  and  Lord  Stanley 
as  colonial  secretary. 

To  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  therefore,  the  people  of  the 
Canadas  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  bigots  of  the  old  faction  that  has 
been  prostrated,  they  have,  to  their  great  honor, 
heartily  acknowledged;  and,  with  the  exception  al- 
ready made,  no  governor  general,  or  other  represen- 
tative of  the  mother  country,  has  ever  secured  to 
himself  by  stronger  ties  the  attachmeni  of  the  great 
body  of  the  Canadian  people,  or  will  be  more  affec- 
tionately cherished  in  their  recollections,  than  that 
estimable,  iust,  and  accomplished  man. 

His  succ&ssor,  the  present  governor  general,  Sir 
Charles  Metcalf,  is  understood  to  be  following  up  the 
same  general  principles  of  administration;  and  if  his 
character  as  a man  of  remarkable  administrative 
abilities  and  vigor,  has  not  been  overrated — as  we 
presume,  from  what  we  know  of  his  career,  it  has 
not — our  Canadian  neighbors  have  a most  encourag- 
ing prospect  of  seeing  their  affairs  placed  on  a foot- 
ing of  unprecedented  and  permanent  prosperity,  and 
the  patronage  and  general  influence  of  their  govern- 
ment exercised  with  a straight-forward  and  fearless 
impartiality,  without  respect  of  persons  and  wholly 
above  the  control  of  local  faction. 

The  new  government,  more  truly  national  than 
provincial,  by  its  enlarged  scope,  and  its  enlightened 
and  impartial  spirit  in  reference  to  provincial  parties 
and  interests,  seem  to  have  already  restored  to  those 
colonies  the  cohesion  of  their  almost  disintegrated 
parts;  to  have  converted  the  two  races,  between 
which  such  bitter  animosities  had  been  engendered, 
into  a well-combined,  powerful,  and  efficient  whole; 
and  to  have  transformed  an  aggregation  of  jealous, 
embittered,  jarring,  and  ferocious  factions,  ready  for 
blood,  into  what  may  now  be  considered  as  one  peo- 
ple, constituting  a single,  united,  and  prosperous 
commonwealth. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  not 
merely  from  a general  sentiment  of  good  will  to- 
ward our  fellow-men  wherever  situated,  but  more 
particularly  from  the  conviction  that  this  union,  and 
especially  this  state,  and  all  those  of  her  northern 
sisters  adjoining  the  British  provinces,  have  a real, 
practical,  deep,  and  abiding  interest  in  the  good  go- 
vernment of  those  provinces,  in  the  political  and  so- 
cial condition  and  tendencies  of  their  people,  and  in 
the  tone  of  sentiment,  the  popular  feeling,  and  the 
social  influences  that  may  prevail  among  them  in  re- 
lation to  our  own  people,  our  institutions,  and  the 
intercourse  and  various  important  interests  that  may 
be  regarded  as  mutual,  or  separate  and  diverse,  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  geographical  line  that  runs  be- 
tween us.  The  direct,  constant,  and  obvious  tenden- 
cy of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  in  the  Cana- 
das while  those  provinces  were  under  the  control  of 
that  class  of  politicians  who  were  in  power,  when 
the  troubles  of  1837  commenced,  and  whose  con- 
duct was  in  truth  the  source  of  those  troubles,  was 
toward  war  between  the  two  countries.  The  same 
arrogant,  supercilious,  and  bitter  spirit  which  finally 
exasperated  the  French  population  of  the  province 
into  insurrection,  had  been,  for  a long  course  of 
years,  producing  that  irritation  of  feeling  on  our  side 
of  the  line  which  not  only  led  our  people  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  insurgents,  but  induced  so  many  of 
them  actually  to  take  part  with  them  personally, 
and  others  to  furnish  them,  more  or  less  openly, 
with  all  the  means  of  assistance  in  their  power.  So 
high  was  the  excitement  among  our  people  all  along 
the  frontier — so  bitter  was  the  hate  and  so  burning 
vras  the  resentment  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  that 
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if  the  same  state  of  things  had  continued  but  a little 
longer,  it  would  have  been  as  much  impossible  for 
our  government — either  our  national  or  state  autho- 
rities— to  have  repressed  the  movements  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  stop  the  descent  of  the  Niagara,  and  open 
war  would  have  shortly  blazed  along  the  frontier. 

Happily  for  all  parties  and  for  both  countries, 
however,  things  are  now  changed.  A more  just, 
and  therefore  a more  amicable  and  liberal  spirit  per- 
vades the  administration  of  affairs  in  Canada,  and  its 
effects  have  been  as  happy  on  our  side  of  the  line  as 
on  the  other.  Commercial  interests  and  connexions 
are  springing  up  and  extending  along  the  frontier, 
which  will  aid  the  new  political  influences  that  are 
now  abroad  in  the  provinces  in  fostering  a good  un- 
derstanding and  amicable  intercourse,  and  the  pro- 
babilities of  undisturbed  peace,  in  that  direction, 
are  growing  stronger  as  the  new  Canadian  policy 
develops  itself  more  fully  and  becomes  more  settled, 
and  especially  as  the  power  and  importance  of  the 
old  ascendant  faction  recedes  further  and  further 
from  all  influence  on  the  public  affairs  and  on  the 
popular  feelings. 

LATER. 

The  steamer  Hibernia  reached  Boston  on  the  5th 
instant,  twelve  and  a half  days  from  Liverpool  via 
Halifax,  bringing  London  dates  to  the  19th,  and  Li- 
verpool to  the  20th  June.  The  Hibernia  brought 
eighty  passengers,  left  eighteen  at  Halifax,  and 
brought  eight  from  thence.  Little  of  interest  had 
transpired  within  the  few  days,  except  a rather  more 
conciliatory  tone  assumed  in  relation  to  Ireland,  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry,  in  consequence,  as  is  inti- 
mated, of  a revolution  in  the  majority  of  the  cabi- 
net. For  a time  Wellington  who  is  in  favor  of  strong 
measures,  had  the  majority  with  him,  against  Mr. 
Peel’s  pacific  suggestions, — but  before  the  Hibernia- 
left,  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Peel  had  the  majo- 
rity,— and  Mr.  O’Connell’s  latest  speeches  seem  to 
indicate,  that  he  too  would  prefer  not  to  risk  extre- 
mities. He  declared  at  the  great  meeting  at  Ennis, 
that  the  government  were  more  disposed  to  concili- 
ate than  to  coerce,  and  that  if  they  were  prepared  to 
fever  the  church  from  the  state  in  Ireland,  he  would 
meet  them  in  “excellent  humor.”  He  stated  that  Peel 
and  the  conciliatory  party  in  the  cabinet  had  pre- 
vailed. 

Yet  at  the  great  meeting  at  Mallow,  at  which  it 
is  said  400,000  people  were  present,  besides  large 
bodies  of  troops,  his  language  was  highly  exciting,  as 
the  following  extracts  will  prove. 

Mr.  O’Connell  said — “The  time  is  come  when  we 
must  be  doing — (cheers.)  Gentlemen,  you  may  soon 
learn  the  alternative  to  live  as  slaves  or  to  die  as 
freemen — (“herr,”  and  tremendous  cries  of  “we’ll 
die  freemen,”  mingled  with  cheers.)  No,  you  will 
not  be  freemen  if  you  be  not  perfectly  in  the  right, 
and  your  enemies  in  the  wrong — (cries  of  “so  they 
are.)  1 think  1 perceive  a fixed  disposition  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  Saxon  traducers  to  put  us  to  the 
test — (cheers.)  The  efforts  already  made  by  them 
have  been  most  abortive  and  ridiculous — (hear.)  In 
the  midst  of  peace  and  tranquility  they  are  covering 
our  land  with  troops — (hear,  hear.) 

“Yes,  I speak  with  the  awful  determination  with 
which  I commenced  my  address  in  consequence  of 
news  received  this  day.  There  was  no  house  of  com- 
mons on  Thursday,  for  the  cabinet  was  considering 
what  they  should  do,  not  for  Ireland,  but  against 
her — (cheers.)  But  gentlemen,  as  long  as  they  leave 
us  a rag  of  the  constitution  we  will  stand  on  it— (tre- 
mendous cheering.)  We  will  violate  no  law,  we 
will  assaii  no  enemy,  but  you  are  much  mistaken  if 
you  think  others  will  not  assail  you.  [A  voice — “we 
are  ready  to  meet  them.”]  To  be  sure  you  are — 
(cheers.)  Do  you  think  that  I suppose  you  to  be 
cowards  or  fools? — (cheers.) 

“But,  gentlemen,  to  leave  this  subject,  1 hold  that 
I would  not  be  deserving  of  the  station  1 have  among 
you  if  I disguised  the  magnitude  of  the  peril  in  which 
we  are  placed  (“hear,  hear,”  and  cheers.)  They 
spent  Thursday  in  consulting  whether  they  should 
deprive  us  of  our  rights,  and  I know  not  what  the  re- 
sult of  that  council  may  be;  but  this  I know  there 
was  not  an  Irishman  in  the  council.  1 may  be  told 
that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was  there — (“oh,  oh,” 
and  groans.)  Who  calls  him  an  Irishman? — hisses 
and  groans.)  If  a tiger’s  cub  were  dropped  in  a fold, 
would  it  be  a lamb? — (“hear”  and  cheers.)  But  per- 
haps I am  wrong  in  anticipating.  Perhaps  I am  mis- 
taken in  warning  you — (no,  no;)  but  is  there  not  rea- 
son to  caution  you? 

“The  council  sat  for  an  entire  day,  and  even  then 
did  not  conclude  its  deliberations,  but  adjourned  to 
the  next  day,  while  the  business  of  the  country  was 
allowed  to  stand  still — (hear.)  What  had  they  to 
deliberate  about?  The  repealers  were  peaceable, 
loyal  and  attached,  affectionately  attached,  to  the 
queen,  and  determined  to  stand  between  her  and  her 
enemies.  If  they  assail  us  to-morrow  and  we  conquer 


them,  as  conquer  them  we  will  one  day — (cheering) 
— the  first  use  of  that  victory  which  we  would  make 
would  be  to  place  the  sceptre  in  the  iands  of  her  who 
has  ever  showed  us  favor,  and  whose  conduct  has 
ever  been  full  of  sympathy  and  emotion  for  our  suf- 
ferings— (cheers.) 

“They  have  taken  one  step  of  coercion,  and  may 
I not  ask  what  is  to  prevent  them  from  taking  ano- 
ther?— (hear.)  May  not  they  send  us  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  they  have  lately  emancipated  the  negroes, 
to  fill  their  places? — (hear.)  Yes,  Peel  and  Welling- 
ton may  be  second  Cromwells — (“hear, ’’and  hisses  ) 
They  may  get  his  blunted  truncheon,  and  they  may, 
oh,  sacred  Heaven!  enact  on  the  fair  occupants  of  that 
gallery  (pointing  to  the  ladies’  gallery)  the  murder  of 
the  Wexford  ladies— (oh,  oh.)  But  I am  wrong;  they 
never  shall — (tremendous  cheering  and  waiving  of 
handkerchiefs.) 

“I  warn  you,  keep  yourselves  free  from  the  ene- 
my—(hear,  hear:)  let  not  their  curs  lap  their  tongues 
in  your  blood — (cheers,  and  cries  of  “never  fear;” 
be  prudent — (hear;)  let  there  be  no  crime,  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law — (no,  no,)  and  let  Peel,  the  Cromwell 
of  the  present  day,  commence  his  murder  if  he  dare; 
(“hear,  hear,”  and  vigorous  cheering.”) 

Mr.  O’Connell  dwelt  much  on  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
assertion  that  the  Irish  were  aliens  in  blood,  language 
and  religion.  When  he  heard  him  say  that  they 
were  aliens  in  language,  he  replied  that,  talking  the 
same  language,  the  Saxons  spoke  it  with  a hissing, 
croaking  tone,  whilst  the  Irish  spoke  it  out  fully  from 
the  heart,  and  gave  the  significance  of  cordiality  in 
the  words  they  uttered. 

The  Derry  Standard  says,  the  government  are 
watching  the  materials  for  prosecuting  Mr.  O’Connell 
for  high  treason.  The  Herald,  the  only  ministerial 
organ  among  the  morning  papers  of  London,  calls 
this  statement  “fudge.” 

Mr.  O’Connell  proposed  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  The  novelty  in  it  was  some  reply  to  two 
principal  objections  against  repeal.  One  objection 
was,  that  there  would  be  a Catholic  ascendancy;  the 
answer  was,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  it;  that  in 
reducing  the  Protestant  establishment,  regard  would 
be  had  to  vested  interests  and  the  rights  of  incum- 
bents; that  the  funds  would  not  be  devoted  to  any 
other  establishment;  and  that  the  Catholics  would 
have  no  object  in  desiring  an  ascendancy.  The  other 
objection  was  the  fear  of  the  landlords  at  the  contem- 
plated “fixity  of  tenure”  for  tenants;  the  reply  was 
much  argument  in  favor  of  that  alteration  of  the  law, 
as  tending  to  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  Ireland. — 
The  address  was  adopted. 

The  Liverpool  Times  of  the  20th  inst.  says: 

“We  have  just  learned,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  carried  his  point  against  the  Duke 
of  Wellington-,  and  the  more  extreme  members  of 
the  cabinet,  and  that,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  Irish 
coercion  bill,  and  no  arming  of  the  Orange  Yeoman- 
ry, although  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  houses  of 
parliament  may  be  called  upon  again  to  express  their 
determination  to  preserve  inviolate  the  act  of  union, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.” 

The  debate  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  Irish 
arms  bill,  was  one  of  the  most  animated  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  session;  the  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent compared  with  the  late  government,  was  re- 
viewed by  the  friends  and  opponents  of  each  with 
more  or  less  success,  and  a great  deal  of  acrimony. 
Lord  John  R.ussell’s  speech,  in  particular,  was  unu- 
sually strong  and  pointed;  it  has  received  a large  meed 
of  praise  from  the  party  of  which  his  lordship  is  the 
recognized  leader. 

Abolition.  The  world’s  convention  commenced 
its  session  on  Tuesday,  June  13th,  at  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  Great  Queen  street,  London,  and  Ame- 
rican slavery  was  a predominant  theme  for  dis- 
cussion; and  American  delegates  among  the  most 
talkative  and  denunciatory  of  their  own  country. 
Among  the  speakers  we  noticed  Wm.  Johnson,  rev. 
A.  Phelps,  Lewis  Tappan,  capt.  Stuart,  J.  C.  Fuller 
and  others  from  this  country.  The  last  named  gen- 
tleman repeated  his  speech  against  the  American 
church,  which  he  so  pcrseveririgly  insisted  on  mak- 
ing in  New  York  last  winter.  He  described  the 
American  church  “as  a cage  of  unclean  birds.” 

Another  royal  princess  (Augusta,  of  Cambridge,) 
was  about  to  be  married  to  another  lusty,  needy,  and 
illustrious  German,  prince  of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz, 
and  good  natured  Mr.  Bull  was  again  called  on  to 
pay  the  cost  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  grant  of  £3,- 
000  ($15,000,)  towards  the  house -keeping  of  the 
young  people.  The  allowance  of  this  money  was 
hotly  contested.  It  was  stated  in  the  debate  that 
.£200,000  per  annum  was  already  paid  by  England  to 
German  princes  and  princesses,  but  the  motion  was 
carried  223  to  57. 

A FOREIGN  KING  IN  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT. 

On  the  9th  ultimo  the  king  of  Hanover,  as  duke  of 
Cumberland  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  house 


of  lords.  His  appearance  created  great  sensation. — 
He  sat  on  the  ministerial  side  of  the  house.  On  the 
same  day  in  the  commons,  Mr.  Hume  gave  notice 
that  on  the  following  Tuesday,  or  on  the  earliest  pos- 
sible day  after,  he  should  propose  a resolution  to  the 
effect  that  the  payment  of  a pension  to  an  indepen- 
dent foreign  sovereign  from  the  taxes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  a waste  of  the  public  money,  and  an 
injustice  to  the  people  of  this  country,  (cheers,)  and 
therefore  that  the  pension  of  £21,000  a year  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ought  -to  be  discontinued 
while  he  remained  king  of  Hanover.  (Cheers.) 

The  Canada  flour  bill  passed  the  house  of  commons 
by  a majority  of  75.  It  applies  to  Canada  alone, 
and  not  to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  It  admits  Canada  flour  into  Great 
Britain  at  Is.  duty.  American  wheat  on  entering 
Canada,  has  to  pay  a provincial  duty  of  3s.  per  quar- 
ter. Being  there  ground,  it  becomes  Canadian  flour’ 

Tile  chartists'1  trials  resulted  in  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment on  motion  of  Mr.  Fergus  O’Connor,  on  account 
of  some  bungling  in  the  pleadings. 

The  repeal  association  of  Dublin  has  declined  to 
have  any  connection  with  or  assistance  from  the  Lon- 
don chartists  and  Fergus  O’Connor,  who  tendered 
their  service  to  them. 

All  idea  of  the  queen’s  visit  to  Ireland  is  for  the 
present  abandoned. 

Ireland.  O’Connell  still  continues  to  agitate.— 
His  movements,  says  the  European  Times,  embarrass 
and  perplex  the  government.  He  threatens  to  repel 
force  by  force,  if  any  unconstitutional  interference 
is  made  with  his  peaceful  agitation.  Troops  have 
been  poured  into  the  country  in  great  numbers.  At 
the  close  of  last  week  the  force  in  Ireland  amounted 
to  six  divisions  of  artillery, six  regiments  and  a squad- 
ron of  cavalry,  twelve  batallions  and  twenty-two 
depots  of  infantry. 

O’Connell  certainly  treads  the  verge  of  treason 
with  consummate  dexterity.  He  has  raised  the  politi- 
cal storm  to  a fearful  pitch.  Whether  he  will  be 
able  to  “rule  it  at  its  wildest” — is  the  doubt. 

On  the  15th  June,  sir  James  Graham  received  a 
letter  signed  Samuel  Mayer  and  containing  the  fol- 
lowing sentence: — “I  will  undertake,  as  I may  be 
advised,  to  run  the  risk  of  my  life  against  O’Con- 
nell’s.” The  writer  was  arrested  by  the  government 
on  Thursday,  and  on  his  examination  stated  that  he 
wrote  the  letter  under  the  influence  of  wine  after 
dinner  and  sent  it  by  mistake.  He  is  an  officer  in  the 
custom  house  at  Gloucester.  He  was  held  to  bail  in 
£200  to  appear  at  the  criminal  sessions.  The  friends 
of  O’Connell  appeared  to  be  making  the  most  of  this 
incident. 

Mr.  O’Connell  continues  to  address  immense  as- 
semblages. On  the  5th  he  was  at  Drogheda.  Tri- 
umphant arches  were  thrown  across  the  road  in  sev- 
eral places  in  his  way,  and  he  entered  Drogheda  with 
a procession  of  170,000.  On  the  6th  he  was  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  at  Dublin,  where  he  ridiculed  the 
bustling  among  the  officials,  and  military,  said  that  the 
much  talked  of  rebellion  was  invisible,  and  the  sol- 
diers would  be  employed  next  winter  in  collec- 
ting the  poor  rates  by  “distraining  blankets  and  pots.” 
He  was  at  Kilkenny  on  the  8th,  where  300,000  per- 
sons including  12,000  horsemen  were  present,  at  Cork 
on  the  10th,  at  Mallow  on  the  11th,  and  was  to  visit 
Skibbereen,  then  the  counties  of  Clare,  and  Con- 
naught, and  then  return  to  Dublin.  Troops  are  sent 
to  these  meetings  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  any 
breach  of  the  peace.  O’Connell’s  speeches  though 
very  exciting  are  full  of  professions  of  loyalty. 

On  the  30th  of  May  there  was  a serious  distur- 
bance near  the  village  ofCarland.  A party  of  Orange- 
men, on  their  way  to  an  anti-repeal  meeting,  at  Dun- 
gannon, were  attacked  by  some  men  working  in  a 
quarry  and  driven  towards  Dungannon.  The  Orange- 
men in  Dungannon  came  to  the  rescue,  to  the  num- 
ber of  four  hundred,  and  marching  to  the  village  of 
Carland,  broke  the  houses  and  furniture  of  all  the 
Roman  Catholics  who  resided  there.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant has  offered  a reward  for  the  rioters. 

On  the  4th  June  there  was  an  affray  at  Carrickma- 
cross  between  the  peasantry  and  the  police,  who 
were  assisting  in  posting  ejectment  notices  against 
some  tenants.  The  riot  act  was  read  and  then  the 
police  fired.  One  man  was  killed  and  several  woun- 
ded. 

The  dismissal  of  magistrates  for  countenancing  the 
repeal  agitation  continued.  The  arrival  of  troops  is 
daily  announced. 

A report  reached  Dublin  on  June  the  4th,  ult.  that 
there  was  an  “insurrection”  in  Waterford,  and  the 
Rhadamanthus  was  hastily  despatched  with  troops. 
The  vessel  approached  Waterford  very  cautiously, 
exciting  much  surprise  to  the  loungers  on  the  quay, 
the  soldiers  being  drawn  up  on  deck,  with  loaded 
arms  and  fixed  bayonets.  A sergeant  was  sent  ashore 
to  reconnoitre,  whose  first  inquiry  was — “Is  the  bar- 
racks took  yet?”and  then  “how  far  off  are  the  rebels?” 
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It  turned  out  that  some  one  had  hoaxed  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Rhadamanthus  returned  to  Dublin  on 
the  7th  to  be  laughed  at. 

A correspondentof  the  New  York  Sun  says: — ‘‘By 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  whenever  three  millions  of 
the  Irish  people  shall  elect  three  hundred  freeholders 
to  represent  them  in  an  Irish  parliament  to  Dublin, 
England  is  bound,  solemnly  bound,  to  recognize  such 
a parliament.  Here  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
movements,  and  they  may  as  well  be  known  first  as 
last.  Will  England  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Limerick? 
When  the  three  hundred  representatives  have  assem- 
bled in  Dublin,  and  when  they  have  informed  the 
British  government  that  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
has  re-assembled  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
will  England  refuse  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  that  trea- 
ty? I think  she  will  not.  Bad  as  she  is,  she  surely 
will  not  trample  upon  the  stipulations  of  a solemn 
treaty.  Again,  it  is  now  too  late  for  her  to  prevent 
the  enrolment  of  the  three  millions,  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  three  hundred  ” 

A letter  dated  London,  19th  June,  1843,  says: 
“The  only  awkward  circumstance  in  our  domestic  po- 
litics is  that  relating  to  Ireland — where  O’Connell 
appears  to  be  wielding  the  physical  force  against  the 
property  of  the  country — which,  one  would  imagine, 
must  eventually  end  in  bloodshed;  and  if  it  once  be- 
gins to  flow,  thousands  will  fall  ere  the  strife  is  end- 
ed. The  broil  is  closely  connected  with  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood — and  a more  wicked  association  of  in- 
dividuals of  that  creed  (with  certain  exceptions)  ne- 
ver existed.” 

With  the  great  military  force  thrown  into  Ireland, 
said  by  O’Connell  to  amount  to  36,000  men,  armed 
resistance  or  insurrection  would  be  hopeless,  espe- 
cially with  a large  and  influential  portion  of  the  Irish 
nobility  and  gentry  against  these  repeal  movements, 
as  the  annexed  paper  will  show: 

The  repeal  agitation.  At  a meeting  of  the  Irish 
conservative  peers  and  members  of  parliament,  held 
at  the  Earl  of  Wicklow’s  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843. 

It  was  unanimously  resolved — 

That  this  meeting  deeply  deplores  the  present 
alarming  state  of  Ireland. 

That  they  consider  the  multitudinous  assemblages 
now  taking  place  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  calculated  to 
create  well  founded  terror  in  the  minds  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s well  disposed  subjects  of  all  classes  in  that 
country. 

That  in  consequence,  the  ordinary  occupations  of 
the  population  are  suspended,  and  the  public  mind 
kept  in  a state  of  painful  and  dangerous  excitement. 

That  under  these  circumstances  the  undersigned 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
declare,  individually  and  collectively,  their  anxious 
desire  and  firm  determination  to  use  their  best  exer- 
tions, in  co-opet  ation  with,  her  majesty's  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  upholding  the  law,  preserving  the 
public  peace  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  allaying  that  dangerous  excitement  to  which 
they  have  referred. 

Signed, 

Downshire,  chairman, 

Thomond, 


Ely, 

Devon, 

Wicklow, 

Clare, 

Courtown, 

Donoughmore, 

Charleville, 

Glengall, 

Stradbrooke, 

E.  Taylor,  M.  P. 

Claude  Hamilton,  M.P. 

J.  Irving,  M.  P. 

Courtenay,  M.  P. 

M.  Archdall,  M.  P. 

E.  Conolly,  M.  P. 

Bernard,  M.  P. 

E,  Hayes,  M.  P. 

J.  Boyd,  M.  P. 

H.  Bruen,  M.  P. 

M.  Bateson,  M.  P. 

E.  Grogan,  M.  P. 

Quintin  Dick,  M.  P. 


Belmore, 

Lucan, 

Lorton, 

Bandon, 

Crofton, 

Bloomfield, 

Dunsany, 

Beresford, 

Blayney, 

Carbery, 

Castlemaine; 

J.  H.  Hamilton,  M.  P. 

W.  H.  Gregory,  M.  P. 

E.  J.  Shirley,  M.  P. 

W.  Verner,  M.  P. 

Northland,  M.  P. 

A.  Lefroy,  M.  P. 

C.  B.  Leslie,  M.  P. 

F.  Shaw,  M.  P. 

Geo.  A.  Hamilton,  M.P. 

Adare,  M.  P. 

George  Wyndham,  (of 
Petworth,) 

Alexander  Perceval. 

W.  Ormsby  Gore,  M.  P. 


C.  B.  Baldwin,  M.  P. 

W . R.Ormsby  Gore, M.P. 

Nevertheless,  O’Connell  seems  to  us  to  have  push- 
ed matters  to  a pass  where  he  can  neither  pause  with 
safety  nor  retreat  without  dishonor.  . 

Commercial  Treaty;  The  London  Herald,  at  the 
close  of  article  on  the  subject  of  a commercial  trea- 
ty between  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

Mr.  Duff  Green — the  gentleman  to  whom  we  have 
already  reierred,  who  was  formerly  connected  with 
a Washington  journal,  and  who  enjoys,  we  are  told, 


the  president’s  confidence — being  lately  about  to  pro*  i lution. 


ceed  to  Europe,  was  put  by  Mr.  Tyler  into  complete 
passession  of  his  views,  and  strongly  recommended 
by  the  president  to  the  American  resident  at  this 
court.  Mr.  Everett  was  indeed  directed  by  Mr.  Ty- 
ler to  present  Mr.  Green  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  refe- 
rence to  this  subject.  Mr.  Green  had  not,  however, 
any  official  character  or  powers,  and  his  mission  was 
simply  to  impress  on  our  government  President  Ty- 
ler’s opinion,  and  to  express  his  willingness  to  open 
negotiations  at  Washington.  Mr.  Green  has,  we  hear, 
been  placed  in  communication  with  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
but  it  has,  we  are  informed,  been  intimated  to  him 
that  as  he  is  not  possessed  of  any  diplomatic  powers 
or  character,  no  expression  of  opinion  or  reply  to 
his  statements  can  be  given  by  the  responsible  ser- 
vants of  the  British  crown.  Those  statements  have 
been  heard  with  attention  and  courtesy,  and  there 
the  matter  ends. 

In  relation  to  the  above  extraordinary  announce- 
ment, the  National  Intelligencer,  says:  “The  state- 
ment in  the  London  Herald  mayor  may  not  be  true; 
or  they  may  be  in  part  true,  and  in  part  false.  If 
any  considerable  part  of  them  be  well  founded,  an 
entire  new  channel  would  seem  to  have  been  devised 
for  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  United 
Slates  and  foreign  powers,  by  the  resort  to  which 
neither  the  ex-secretary  of  state,  nor  our  minister  to 
London,  can  have  felt  themselves  particularly  flat- 
tered. It  seems  to  us  probable,  however,  that  the 
whole  story  is  but  an  ingenious  fable,  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  our  transatlantic  friends.” 

The  Baltimore  Patriot,  says:  “It  seems  to  us,  from 
the  character  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Duff  Green,  and 
from  the  fact  that  no  denial  has  been  made  in  the 
Madisonian,  that  the  latter  personage  had  some  sort 
of  countenance  from  the  president  for  his  proceed- 
ing, though  it  would  not  be  uncharacteristic  for  Mr. 
Dull'  Green  to  pu*  himself  forward  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  London  Herald,  without  any  autho- 
rity. The  weakness  of  the  president,  and  the  vanity 
of  Mr.  Duff  Geen,  are  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  affair.  But  sir  Robert  Peel  appears  to  have 
treated  the  interview  as  it  deserved.  English  polite- 
ness would  not  allow  him  to  refuse  Mr.  Green  an 
audience,  but  having  heard,  in  silence,  his  discourse, 
he  coldly  bowed  him  out.  And  there  ended  Mr. 
Duff  Green’s  ridiculous  agency!  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  this  matter  connecting  Mr  Duff  Green  with 
the  government,  it  may  he  asked  if  it  is  paid  out  of  the 
national  treasury — and  if  so,  by  what  authority?  It 
is  known  that  he  has  already  got  considerable  sums 
from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  for  some  sort  of  pretended 
agencies — and  if  he  be  now  living  in  England  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  government,  the  sooner 
the  people  and  the  people’s  representatives  under- 
stand it,  the  better.” 

The  right  of  search.  We  have  much  pleasure 
(says  the  Standard)  in  being  able  to  announce  that 
the  American  government  are  represented  as  show- 
ing every  disposition  for  an  early  adjustment  of  the 
right  of  search  and  visitation  question.  Letters  were 
received  from  various  authorities  in  the  States,  giv- 
ing this  gratifying  information,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a speedy  settlement  will  be  brought  about. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  resigned  the  professorship  of  di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Edinburg,  a step  which 
follows  up  in  ordinary  course  from  the  recentevenls  in 
the  church.  The  announcement  was  made  in  a let- 
ter to  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh,  on  whom  the 
patronage  of  the  chair  is  vested. 

British  exploring  expedition.  The  ship  Erebus, 
commanded  by  J.  C.  Ross,  and  Terror,  commanded 
by  F.  R.  M.  Cozier,  arrived  in  Simon’s  Bay,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  from  the  Antarctic 
regions,  having  obtained  the  latitude  of  71  30,  south. 

FRANCE. 

1 he  ministers  have  suffered  several  defeats  on 
minor  questions;  the  most  important  was  the  rejec- 
tion of  their  demand  for  130,000  francs  for  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  French  possessions  in  India.  A tri- 
fling fall  in  the  funds  had  been  the  result.  M.  Guizot 
says  his  intention  to  cut  a canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  no  chimera. 

M.  Guizot  had  failed  to  obtain  from  the  chamber 
the  full  appropriation  he  asked  to  maintain  a garri- 
son at  the  Marquesas.  He  wished  to  have  means  for 
1200.  The  chamber  refused  to  grant  for  more  than 
750,  and  the  minister  acquiesced,  saying  he  would 
make  up  the  number  from  the  marines,  already  in 
commission,  and  without  adding  to  their  number. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  continued  occupied  with 
the  budget,  but  the  proceedings  upon  it  attracted  lit- 
tle attention  out  of  doors,  The  most  interesting  in- 
cident of  the  sitting  on  Friday,  arose  out  of  a ques- 
tion put  by  M.  Bureaux  de  Puzy  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior.  The  laws  for  creating  and  managing 
the  National  Guard  require,  that  if  for  any  cause  the 
National  Guard  of  any  district  be  dissolved,  it  be  re- 
established within  a year  from  the  date  oi  its  disso- 


SPAIN. 

Spain  is  again  much  distracted,  but  by  the  latest 
accounts  it  seems  probable  the  Regent  would  main- 
tain himself,  and  suppress  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  Barcelona,  and  other  places.  It  is  openly 
charged  that  French  money,  and  Louis  Philippe’s 
desire  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  young  queen  for  one 
of  his  sons,  and  queen  Christina’s  intrigues,  are  at 
the  holtom  of  the  opposition  to  Espartero,  who  has 
no  French  sympathies. 

Rumors  reached  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  week  that 
Espartero  and  the  young  queen  of  Spain  had  fled 
from  the  capita).  The  French  government  is  accu- 
sed of  withholding  news  from  Spain  for  purposes  of 
its  own.  There  was  no  truth  in  the  statement;  tho’ 
it  is  evident  that  the  position  of  Espartero  is  still 
critical. 

The  whole  of  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  has  de- 
clared against  Espartero,  and  the  same  may  he  said 
of  the  garrison  of  Tarragona.  In  Valencia,  the  go- 
gernor  was  lulled  in  an  affray,  and  his  body  dragged 
through  the  streets;  and  the  constituted  authorities 
are  hors  de  combat. 

The  state  of  Spain  has  seriously  affected  the  French 
funds,  and  to  some  extent  the  Enghsh. 

The  Moniteur  of  Saturday  publishes  the  following 
paragraph  in  contradiction  of  the  alarming  reports 
in  circulation  during  the  same  days  respecting  Spain: 

“It  has  been  reported  that  serious  events  had  oc- 
curred at  Madrid,  and  that  the  Regent  had  left  that 
city,  carrying  with  him  the  young  queen.  The  go- 
vernment has  received  no  information  furnishing 
even  a pretext  for  such  rumors.  According  to  its 
last  reports,  the  principal  contents  of  which  have 
been  already  published,  the  insurrection  continued  in 
Catalonia,  Valencia,  Malaga,  and  Granada,  but  no 
disorder,  no  new  incident  had  taken  place  at  Madrid, 
and  the  1 ituation  of  the  government  and  of  affairs 
are  still  t ie  same.” 

Accou  its  from  Madrid  of  the  afternoon  of  the  10th 
state  that  despatches  had  arrived  in  the  morning,  an- 
nouncing that  order  had  been  restored  at  Granada 
and  Malaga. 

Barcelona  papers  state  that  Mauresa,  Badalona, 
and  Talsona,  had  joined  in  the  movement;  that  the 
garrison  at  the  former  place  had  at  first  hesitated, 
but  that  in  the  evening  the  soldiers  fraternised  with 
the  people,  on  being  informed  of  the  defection  of  the 
garrison  at  Cardona. 

Some  fresh  details  have  arrived  of  the  events  of 
Barcelona  and  Tarragona.  On  the  10th  Zurbano  at- 
tacked Reuss  without  success.  On  the  11th  he 
brought  24  guns  to  play  upon  it,  and  Frim,  to  spare 
the  town,  retired  to  a village  near,  whilst  the  towns- 
men capitulated.  On  the  11th,  however,  the  ser- 
geants of  the  line  had  been  induced  to  meet  to  publish 
a proclamation,  and  to  beg  the  officers  not  to  attack 
the  people. 

The  captain  general  yielded,  and  sent  orders  to 
Zurbano  to  withdraw,  which  he  did,  bringing  four- 
teen battallions  with  him  to  Saragossa.  Pajola,  an 
officer  in  whom  the  insurgents  trusted,  was  named 
governor  of  Montjouch,  but  the  commander  refused 
to  receive  him. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  peers  have  approved  the  project  of  the  law 
for  pensioning  the  Miguelite  officers  amnestied  at 
Fiora  Monte.  The  trial  of  the  marquis  of  Nisi  in 
this  chamber,  which  has  nowdragged  its  slow  length 
along,  in  the  arrangement  of  preliminaries,  &c.,  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  and  which  has  been  conduct- 
ed throughout  with  a most  absurd  and  needless  de- 
gree of  mystery,  has  been  nearly  completed,  but  it  is 
not  yet  finally  concluded,  in  consequence  ot  the  mar- 
quis’ illness. 

SYRIA. 

Letters  from  Alexandria  speak  of  fresh  disorders 
in  Syria,  arising  frem  the  excesses  of  the  Albanian 
and  Turkish  troops.  The  Albanian  troops  are  stated 
to  have  been  driven  out  from  Tripoli  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  to  have  retired  to  Beyrout,  where  they  re- 
newed their  excesses  of  theft,  violation,  and  mas- 
sacre. 

EGYPT. 

A private  letter  from  Alexandria  of  the  27th  ult. 
announces  the  intention  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  to 
proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  long  proposed 
work  of  joining  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
by  means  of  a canal  to  be  cut  from  Suez  to  Pelu- 
sium. 

The  epidemic  amongst  oxen  still  continued  in 
Egypt;  more  than  5,000  lately  purchased  from  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  had  died  of  this  distemper. 

INDIA. 

We  have  the  incidents  of  a second  victory  achiev- 
ed in  Scinde,  accomplished  by  sir  Charles  Napier, 
after  his  own  fashion,  and  narrated  by  himself,  in  his 
own  style.  The  Ameers  were  determined  to  hazard 
the  chances  of  another  onslaught,  and  accordingly- 
mustered  their  forces,  to  the  number  of  20,000  men 
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in  a formidable  position,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Fuelatie,  about  four  miles  from  Hyderabad.  A more 
formidable  or  determined  force  never  challenged 
European  powers.  Their  ranks  were  not  filled  up  by 
unfledged  recruits  or  beardless  boys.  The  Ameers 
mustered  the  very  pride  of  their  chivalry:  stalwart 
veterans  and  grim  warriors.  To  confront  this  pow- 
erful array  the  British  brought  into  the  field  but  5000 
men,  supported  by  an  insignificant  artillery.  After 
a fearful  and  bloody  contest  of  three  hours,  in  the 
course  of  which  prodigies  of  valor  were  performed 
by  the  belligerents,  no  quarter  being  asked  or  allow- 
ed, the  British  succeeded  in  defeating  their  antago- 
nists. The  Belooches  lost  1000  men,  11  guns,  and 
19  standards.  Of  the  British,  30  were  slain,  and  231 
wounded;  an  amount  which,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  battle  was  waged  with  greater  rage  and  des- 
peration than  do  usually  signalize  Moslem  wars,  is 
absolutely  miraculously  small. 

Shere  Mahomed,  the  leader  of  the  hostile  party, 
fled  into  the  desert,  with  the  scattered  remains  of  his 
forces.  The  whole  of  the  country  has  been  ceded  to 
the  British;  and,  as  among  the  bodies  of  the  slain  was 
discovered  that  of  Mahomed  Sedee,  the  instigator  of 
the  revolt,  sir  Charles  Napier  is  perhaps  warranted 
in  affirming  that  “not  another  shot  will  be  fired  in 
Scinde.”  The  captured  Ameers,  who  but  some 
months  since  rejoiced  in  possession  of  a territory  and 
and  sway  which  even  Eastern  despots  might  envy, 
are  now,  with  shattered  fortunes  and  broken  spirits, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  residencies 
of  the  governor  general  of  India. 

By  two  well  convinced  and  bravely  conducted  bat- 
tles Great  Britain  has  secured  to  herself  the  certain 
possession  of  one  of  the  most  eligible  provinces  of 
which  she  can  boast. 

The  British  conquest  in  India.  It  is  surprising 
with  how  insignificant  a force  England  has  often 
overrun  populous  provinces  and  kingdoms  in  India, 
and  defeated  huge  armies,  who  seem  to  have  fought 
obstinately  and  bravely,  but  have  been  beaten  and 
slaughtered  by  an  enemy,  often  not  one-fifth  part  as 
large  in  number  as  themselves.  With  500  English 
troops,  and  2 or  3000  native  soldiers  trained  with 
them,  the  British  officers  find  no  difficulty  in  routing 
Asiatic  armies  of  25  to  50,000.  The  last  conquest 
which  the  British  have  effected  in  India,  is  that  of 
the  province  of  Scinde,  bordering  on  the  Indus. — 
Having  in  some  way  managed  to  make  a quarrel  With 
the  province  of  Scinde,  sir  Charles  Napier  marched 
against  them  with  about  500  British  troops,  and 
2200  native  soldiers,  and  after  four  hours  hard  fight- 
ing, defeated  them,  although  they  were  very  strongly 
entrenched  and  defended  by  15  pieces  of  cannon. — 
The  next  day  sir  Charles  issued  a proclamation  de- 
claring that  the  province  of  Scinde  [a  country  300 
miles  in  length  by  80  in  breadth,  intersected  diago- 
nally throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Indus, 
and  containing  four  millions  of  inhabitants]  “hence- 
forth constitutes  a portion  of  the  British  empire.” 
CHINA. 

The  news  from  China  is  not  much  later  than  here- 
tofore given.  Elepoo’s  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  March,  is  attributed  to  poison  or  suicide. 
Ke-Ying  was  spoken  of  as  his  successor,  and  it  was 
said  that  the  discussions  respecting  the  new  arrange- 
ments were  likely  henceforth  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
north,  wihther  the  plenipotentiary  would  proceed 
on  the  arrival  of  Major  Malcolm,  with  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s ratification  of  the  treaty.  There  was  some  ex- 
pectation of  renewed  disturbances  at  Canton;  princi- 
pally, it  should  seem,  because  the  emperor’s  censure 
of  the  previous  riot  had  been  so  very  “mild.” 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  is  said  to  have  warned  the 
Chinese  authorities,  “that  should  their  government 
connive  at  any  act  tending  to  a breach  of  the  stipu- 
lations contained  in  the  new  treaty,  he  had  still  the 
means  ol  effectually  blockading  Canton  and  the 
Grand  canal,  and  to  carry  his  complaints  to  the  Fei- 
ho.”  Admiral  Parker  was  going  up  the  river  to  Foo- 
cho-foo,  in  the  Phlegethon  steamer,  when  the  vessel 
ran  aground,  and  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  He  sent 
a letter  to  the  authorities  by  Mr.  Coverly,  the  com- 
mander of  the  steamer,  with  Dr.  Playfair.  They 
were  received  in  the  most  frank  and  friendly  manner. 
But  for  water-tight  partitions,  the  damage  to  the 
Phlegethon  would  have  made  it  a wreck.  She  was 
to  be  taken  to  Calcutta  for  repairs. 

The  future  business  of  the  treaty  will  not  be  con- 
ducted, it  is  supposed,  at  Canton.  In  every  other  dis- 
trict of  China  the  Europeans  are  received,  not  only 
respectfully,  but  cordially.  At  Canton  they  are  treat- 
ed with  contempt  by  the  “rascals  and  runaways” 
who  compose  its  population.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
has  wisely  determined  to  abandon  a locality  teeming 
with  the  “scum  and  offscouring”  of  all  the  provinces 
for  a more  hospitable  residence.  Canton,  in  fact,  is 
the  Texas  of  China. 

The  commercial  accounts  with  which  the  overland 
mail  supplies  us,  are  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  announce  on  official 
authority  from  Mr.  Fox  the  British  minister  as  well 
as  from  London  papers  by  the  last  arrivals,  that  the 
British  government  promptly  disavow,  as  our  own 
government  has  promptly  done  in  a similar  case,  the 
act  of  their  naval  officer  in  taking  possession  of  ter- 
ritory upon  the  Pacific.  The  Sandwich  Islands  are 
to  be  restored  to  the  native  authorities,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  French  government  will  follow 
the  wholesome  example,  and  resign  the  Marquesas 
group  also. 

OTAHEITE. 

By  the  barque  Honqua,  at  New  Bedford,  advices 
have  been  received  from  Otaheite.  We  have  seen  a 
letter  received  by  Mr.  Gould,  from  his  son,  dated 
February  23.  The  letter  states  that  various  difficul- 
ties had  arisen  between  the  English  and  French  ships 
of  war,  relative  to  the  possession  of  the  islands. — 
The  matters  have  been  finally  referred  to  the  admi- 
rals of  the  respective  fleets,  and  the  vessels  had  sail- 
ed for  South  America,  where  the  fleets  were  station- 
ed. The  queen  was  surrounded  by  a native  guard 
of  600  men,  with  orders  to  prohibit  the  approach  of 
all  foreigners. 

YUCATAN. 

The  schooner  Magnet  arrived  at  New  Orleans, 
brings  accounts  from  Merida  of  the  15th,  and  from 
Campeachy  to  the  I4th  ult.  The  Mexicans  had  final- 
ly evacuated  the  heights  of  Campeachy,  and  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Laguna,  whence  they  were  to  embark  on 
board  the  fleet  and  transport  vessels  (forming  alto- 
gether sixteen  sail)  to  be  conveyed  to  Tampico  and 
VeraCruz.  The  Yucatan  commissioners  for  settling 
a definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  had  not 
yet  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz,  but  were  only  await- 
ing the  final  departure  of  the  Mexican  forces  from 
Lerma. 

The  Texan  squadron  still  remained  at  Campeachy. 
The  Mexican  steamers  were  at  Laguna. 

MEXICO. 

The  schooner  Marie  Antoinette,  Capt,  Delaville, 
from  Tampico,  brings  Mexican  intelligence  to  the 
15th  ult.  The  only  news  of  interest  contained  in  the 
papers  is  the  announcement  by  an  official  communi- 
cation from  general  Nicholas  Bravo,  of  the  rising  of 

3.000  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chilapa,  and 

1.000  in  that  of  Tlapa.  They  have  declared  in  fa- 
vor of  federalism,  and  threaten  to  capture  Chilapa. 
Gen.  Bravo  solicits  the  assistance  of  the  government 
and  declares  that  without  speedy  succor,  he  will 
find  it  impossible  to  withstand  the  rebels. 

[JV.  O.  Bee. 

TEXAS. 

Slavery.  The  London  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Post  sends  to  that  paper  a copy  of  the  following 
letter  which  he  says  was  received  by  the  last  steamer. 
Mr.  Yates,  the  writer,  is  said  to  be  a ‘respectable 
man  formerly  of  New  York:’  arid  the  Post’s  corres- 
pondent says  that  the  captain  Elliott  mentioned,  is 
the  person  who  embroiled  England  in  the  war  with 
China.  Mr.  Converse,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addres- 
sed, with  Dr.  Carrol  and  others, has  recently  obtain- 
ed a grant  of  land  from  the  Texan  government  on 
Red  River,  and  the  purpose  of  the  parties  is  to  set- 
tle it  with  abolitionists.  The  letter  was  written  and 
is  used  in  England  as  a means  of  inducing  abolition- 
ists to  emigrate: 

Galveston,  March  19,  1843. 

Mr.  S.  Converse, — I improve  a few  moments  pre- 
vious to  the  departure  of  the  steamer  to  send  you  a 
few  lines,  communicating  a piece  of  information 
which  I presume  will  be  very  material  to  you  in  your 
movements  relative  to  this  country,  and  which  I hope 
will  be  of  much  advantage  to  you. 

A few  individuals  in  this  country  have  been  look- 
ing for  some  time  to  the  subject  of  emancipating  the 
negroes,  and  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  very 
cautiously  for  the  proposition  of  such  a measure  to 
the  people  of  Texas.  I had  partly  prepared  a series 
of  articles  on  the  subject  of  calling  a convention  of 
the  people  for  this  purpose,  and  that  of  remodelling 
the  constitution  in  some  other  respects,  and  have  con- 
versed with  some  of  the  leading  men  of  this  country, 
and  found  them  anxious  for  and  freely  assenting  to  the 
measure.  I had  also  held  several  conversations  with 
the  British  minister  here,  and  from  him  I learned 
that  such  a measure  would  secure  for  us  the  warm- 
est support  of  the  British  government  in  our  present 
struggle,  and  also  the  means  of  paying  for  our  slaves 
by  their  citizens  giving  lands  in  exchange.  As  this 
was  a subject  requiring  peculiar  caution,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  by  its  friends  to  introduce  it  inci- 
dentally with  other  objects  for  the  convention.  Last 
evening,  however,  the  steamer  arrived  from  Hous- 
ton, bringing  down  several  gentlemen  from  that  place, 
who  have  come  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  subject.  A large 


portion  of  the  Brassos  river  has  been  visited  and  the 
slave  holders  there  found  willing  for  the  measure, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  proceed  with  rapid  move- 
ment through  the  whole  country,  and  produce  instant 
action. 

This  will  throw  a new  feature  in  the  prospects  of 
this  country  which  will  have  most  important  results, 
and  if  with  it  is  also  introduced  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  it  will  produce  still  greater  and  more  im- 
portant changes.  I leave  for  your  sound  judgment 
and  knowledge  to  trace  them  out,  merely  saying  that 
you  may  expect  within  fifty  days  to  find  our  people 
prepared  to  hold  a convention  for  this  purpose,  as 
those  engaged  in  it  will  immediaiely  visit  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  hold  free  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  more  than  half  the  battle.  If  I had 
time  I would  follow  out  a train  of  reflection  on  this 
matter,  as  connected  with  our  relations  with  the 
United  States,  &c.,  but  I am  much  fatigued  with 
writing  for  the  packet,  which  is  just  about  to  start. 
I will  merely  say  if  you  can  get  access  to  the  des- 
patches of  captain  Elliott  by  this  packet  yotr  will 
find  my  statements  fully  confirmed,  as  I have  reason 
to  believe  he  has  communicated  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject by  this  packet. 

I remain,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

[Signed]  A.  J.  YATES. 

Commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
In  reference  to  a commercial  treaty  with  the  U. 
States,  a late  Houston  Telegraph  says: — “We  have 
noticed  with  regret  that  the  general  tone  of  the  exe- 
cutive journals  and  the  letters  of  our  charge  d’affairs 
at  Washington,  indicate  that  the  executive  and  his 
cabinet  are  completely  discouraged,  and  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  effecting  an  advantageous  treaty  with 
the  government  of  the  United  States.  Were  it  not 
that  the  matter  is  of  too  serious  a character,  we 
should  really  be  excited  to  merriment,  by  their  whi- 
ning and  doleful  complaints  about  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press,  to  which  they  foolishly  attribute  the 
failure  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Major  Reily,  and  which  was  rejected  by  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  If  our  politicians  would  exam- 
ine the  history  of  the  United  States,  they  would  find 
that  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  treaty,  originated 
not  from  any  writings  or  acts  of  the  editors  or  peo- 
ple of  Texas,  but  from  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
treaty  itself.  In  forming  a treaty  our  government 
sought  to  obtain  advantages  and  privileges  which  the 
government  of  the  United  States  had  never  accorded 
to  any  other  nation.  Our  ministers  also  sought  to 
obtain  privileges  for  the  citizens  of  Texas,  that  the 
senators  of  the  United  States  had  repeatedly  refused 
to  grant  to  their  own  citizens.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  NATIONAL  ANNIVERSARY.  The  4th 
July,  1843,  the  67th  anniversary  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  agreeable 

summer  days  that  our  climate  is  susceptible  of. 

Without  any  attempt  at  general  display,  there  were 
in  every  direction  throughout  the  country  innumera- 
ble assemblies  of  parties  for  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  day  was  observed  in  this  city,  and  we 
presume  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  in  the  Union, 
as  a National  Holliday.  Business  was  entirely 
suspended,  and  every  demonstration  of  that  respect 
which  an  orderly  people  may  rationally  confer  upon 
the  recollection  of  the  most  eventful  incident  in  their 
political  history1,  was  demonstrated.  The  early  dawn 
was  saluted  by  the  reverberation  of  artillery  from 
hill  to  vale,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  national  flags 
waved  in  the  breeze,  as  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  gil- 
ded the  happy  scene  of  hilarity  and  gratitude,  and 
gladdened  the  countenances  of  millions  of  people  no 
less  at  the  recollections  of  the  past,  than  at  the  pro- 
mises of  the  future  prosperity  oi  one  real  Republic 
at  least,  upon  the  face  of  this  globe; — and  a manly 
pride  and  consciousness  elevated  the  brow,  of  the  most 
thoughtful  as  well  as  of  all  others,  at  the  assurance 
that  to  them,  individually,  was  committed  in  holy 
keeping,  a responsible  proportion  of  the  welfare  not 
only  of  a nation, — but  of  a great  and  glorious  cause, 
a republic — the  sacred  rights  of  man. 

The  civic  manner  of  the  celebration  on  this  occa- 
sion, leaves  little  for  the  chronicler  to  give,  but  a 

general  notice  of  the  character  of  the  celebration. 

There  was  not  so  much  of  military  display  as  thera 
would  have  been  if  there  were  less  assurance  of  peace 
with  all  the  world — yet  sufficient  to  show,  that  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  an  excitement  in  that  direc- 
tion to  exhibit  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  in. 
arms — citizens  who  know  how  to  appreciate  tne  ap- 
pellation and  to  fulfil  its  duties  as  the  case  might  re- 
quire. Twenty  millions  of  people  have  enjoyed  the 
bounteous  blessings  of  Providence  this  day  within 
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this  republic, — sitting  in  peace  every  man  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  none  daring  to 
make  him  afraid. 

THE  CABINET. 

Attorney  General.  General  John  Nelson  has 
been  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  a member  of  the  cabinet,  vice 
Hugh  S.  Legate,  esq.  deceased. 

Mr.  Nelson  is  a man  of  family,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  esteemed  by  every  one  as  amongst  the  most  ta- 
lented members  of  the  Bar  of  Maryland;  a native  of 
Frederick  county,  in  this  state,  and  son  of  the  distin- 
guished revolutionary  veteran,  General  Roger  Nel- 
son, who  carried  to  his  grave  as  many  honorable 
scars,  the  testimonies  of  undaunted  courage,  as  any 
man  that  served  as  he  did — in  the  front  of  “the  Mary- 
land Line.”  During  the  administration  of  General 
Jackson,  Mr.  Nelson  was  appointed  United  States  mi- 
nister to  the  court  of  Naples,  and  in  that  capacity 
did  the  country  some  service.  He  was  elected  a 
representative  to  congress  from  the  upper  district  of 
Maryland  and  for  some  years  was  a senator  in  the 
state  legislature,  since  which  he  has  devoted  himself, 
very  successfully  as  we  believe,  to  his  profession, 
where  he  was  regaining  a lucrative  practice,  which 
it  certainly  requires  some  sacrifice  to  relinquish  for 
the  uncertain  tenure  of  a political  post,  if  we  are 
doomed  to  a continuance  of  the  practice  of  making 
the  tenure  of  the  most  important  posts  dependent 
upon  every  wave  of  party.  It  is  a compliment  by 
the  way,  to  the  judicial  institutions  and  standing  of 
Maryland  and  worthy  of  record,  that  this  is  the  third 
or  fourth  appointment  of  attorney  general  since  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  that  has  been  conferred 
upon  members  of  the  Maryland  bar,  and  from  which 
the  present  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  was  also  appointed. 

The  education  of  such  men  as  Dulany,  Chase, 
Martin,  Pinkney,  Key,  Johnson,  J.  T.  Mason,  Wm. 
Wirt,  and  Nicholson,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  living  or- 
naments of  the  legal  profession  in  Maryland,  should 
he  a proof  of  the  well-working  of  the  judicial  sys- 
tem to  which  the  state  has  tenaciously  adhered, 
which  no  new  fangled  notions  should  be  allowed  to 
undermine.  How  much  of  public  welfare  depends 
at  last  upon  the  purity,  the  talent,  and  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  and  the  spirit  of  the  bar! 

Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Madisonian  states 
that  there  is  a rumor  in  circulation  in  the  city,  in 
which  we  are  inclined  to  repose  some  confidence,  that 
the  navy  department  has  been  offered  to  the  Hon. 
David  R.  Henshaw,  of  Massachusetts. 

Other  rumors  had  assigned  the  station  to  Captain 
Stockton,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  the  7th  says  “a  private  let- 
ter from  Washington,  received  last  night,  states  that 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  certain  that  Mr.  Henshaw, 
of  Massachusetts,  will  take  charge  of  the  navy  de- 
partment. He  wasexpected  in  Washington  yesterda.y 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  United  States 
Gazette,  says  “The  composition  of  the  new  ministry 
according  to  this  intangible  authority,  it  is  determin- 
ed, shall  be  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  slate.  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia. 

Secretary  of  the  treasury.  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New 
York. 

Secretary  of  war.  James  Madison  Porter,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Secretary  of  the  navy.  Capt.  Robert  F.  Stockton,  of 
New  Jersey. 

Postmaster  general.  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky. 

Attorney  general.  John  Nelson,  of  Maryland. 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Stockton  is,  I believe 
the  only  one  about  which  a serious  doubt  exists. 

DIPLOMATIC.  Among  the  passengers  in  the 
Great  Western,  arrived  at  New  York,  si  Harmanus 
Bleecker,  esq.  late  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Netherlands,  and  his  lady;  who  will  receive  a 
hearty  welcome  back  to  his  country  from  his  nume- 
rous friends. 

THE  CHICAGO  RECEIVER.  The  late  receiver 
at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Mr.  Prescott,  was  tried  before 
the  United  States  circuit  court  at  Springfield  on  the 
15th  ult.  charged  with  having  embezzled  some  10  or 
§12,000  of  public  moneys.  The  case  having  been 
submitted  to  the  jury  without  argument,  they  decid- 
ed the  prisoner  not  guilty,  without  leaving  theft  seats. 

THE  BOUNDARY.  The  boundary  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain have  commeneed  operations  at  Grand  Falls,  on 
the  St.  John  river. 

SANTA  FE  TRADE.  The  expedition  of  traders 
from  Missouri  left  Westport  under  the  escort  of  three 
companies  of  dragoons  from  Fort  Leavenworth  which 
will  accompany  them  to  the  Mexican  line,  whence 


they  are  to  be  met  by  500  Mexican  soldiers,  under  es- 
cort of  which  the  tour  will  be  completed. 

Judge  Catron  decided,  on  his  late  visit  to  St.  Louis, 
that  as  the  crime  of  those  engaged  in  the  robbery  and 
murder  of  Charvis,  the  Santa  Fe  trader,  was,  on  con- 
viction, punishable  with  death,  no  application  to  bail 
any  of  the  parties  would  be  received  by  him.  This 
decision  was  made  on  application  to  bail  McCormick, 
who  was  engaged  in  the  robbery  only.  The  judge, 
by  this,  appears  to  make  no  distinction,  and  will  with- 
out doubt  arraign  them  all  for  murder. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin. 
LETTER  OF  MR.  CALHOUN  ON  THE  SUGAR 
INTEREST. 

“The  Courier  of  Wednesday  evening  brings  to  light 
the  following  epistle  from  Mr.  Calhoun: 

Washington , 1th  May,  1842. 

My  dear  sir:  You  do  not  state  too  strongly  the 
danger  to  which  the  south,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
country  is  exposed.  Never,  in  my  opinion,  has  the 
country  been  in  more  danger  than  the  present.  The 
administration  is  powerless,  and  the  wings  infatuat- 
ed; and  if  the  object  was  to  ruin  instead  of  saving 
the  country,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  take  a 
more  effectual  way  than  that  which  has  been  pursued. 

I concur  in  most  of  your  views  and  reflections  on 
the  identity  of  interest,  (fairly  considered,)  between 
cotton  and  sugar;  and  as  far  as  my  principles  will 
admit,  will  see  full  justice  done  to  the  latter,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  be  effected  by  my  exertions.  I can,  how- 
ever, agree  to  no  duty  but  such  as  the  revenue  may 
require;  and  none  so  high  on  any  article  as  will  push 
it  beyond  the  greatest  amount  of  the  revenue  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  article.  These  are  the  limits  within 
which  I may  act,  and  with  them,  exercise  a sound 
discretion.  But  in  determining  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue required,  I shall  expect  economy  and  retrench- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  having  the  control,  as  far 
as  public  policy  may  permit,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
public  revenue  shall  be  given  away.  Observing 
these  rules,  and  with  the  scope  they  will  admit,  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  protecting  your  great  staple 
against  the  machinations  of  the  opponents  of  slave 
labor.  They  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  stand  rea- 
dy to  seize  every  opportunity  to  render  our  labor 
worthless  and  to  weaken  our  title  to  our  property. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

We  give  the  letter,  with  certain  passages  empha- 
sised, as  it  appeared  in  the  Courier.  It  was  written 
in  reply  to  one  addressed  to  Mr.  Calhoun  by  Mr.  ex- 
senator Nicholas,  of  this  state,  in  which  the  dangers 
to  which  the  south  was  thought  to  be  exposed,  from 
the  machinations  of  the  north  and  of  England,  are 
portrayed,  with  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  were 
naturally  felt  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written,  and 
before  the  “infatuation  of  the  whigs,”  (as  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, says,)  had  worked  out  the  great  measure 
whereby  the  interest  which  Mr.  Nicholas  advocates 
so  earnestly  was  saved. 

The  correspondence  is  singularly  mal  apropos  to 
the  occasion  for  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
brought  to  public  notice.  The  first  thing  which 
strikes  the  reader  of  it,  is  that  the  relief  which  Mr. 
Nicholas  sought  for,  was  relief  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  favorite  policy,  and  that  while 
he  sought  it  at  the  hands  of  that  statesman,  the 
whigs  in  congress  were  maturing  a measure  by  which 
only  it  could  be  obtained.  Indeed,  the  ingenuity  of 
Mr.  N.  seems  to  have  been  taxed  to  avoid  saying  in 
so  many  words  that  the  object  of  his  epistle  was  to 
induce  the  advocates  of  free  trade  to  except  the  su- 
gar interest  from  the  operation  of  their  principles. 

Passing  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  while  he  positively  refuses  to  depart 
from  his  doctrine  of  non-protection  in  favor  even  of 
“an  agricultural  and  southern  interest,”  and  particu- 
larizes as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger  to  the 
south  the  “infatuation  of  the  whigs,”  the  party  which 
he  maligns,  and  the  administration  which  he  says  is 
powerless,  have  together  made  a law  which  (in  a 
single  year  from  the  time  he  writes)  has  answered 
the  desire  of  his  correspondent,  and  brought  the  su- 
gar and  all  other  interests  of  the  country  out  of  the 
depths  of  despondency  in  which  they  then  were. — 
Nothing  then,  could  be  better  calculated  to  show 
that  the  duty  upon  sugar  is  only  safe  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  acknowledge  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the 
general  government  to  lay  a tariff  on  foreign  goods, 
with  a view  to  encourage  home  production. 

But  we  find  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  he 
does  propose,  within  certain  limits,  to  “take  pleasure 
in  protecting”  the  great  staple  in  behalf  of  which 
Mr.  Nicholas  addressed  him.  Protect  it  from  what? 
From  foreign  competition?  Oh,  no.  From  the  su- 
gar of  Cuba,  or  any  other  country  where  the  article 
can  be  raised  cheaper  than  in  Louisiana?  No.  He 
promises  no  such  thing.  But  as  far  as  a strict  “re- 
venue duty”  will  serve  the  purpose,  he  is  willing  to 
protect  it  “from  thi  machinations  of  the  opponents  of 


slave  labor!'’  Is  that  the  protection  which  the  sugar 
planters  want — is  it  the  protection  which  is  contem- 
plated in  the  letter  of  Mr,  Nicholas?  The  fact  is, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  note  is  as  polite  a refusal  as  he 
could  well  give  to  the  application  which  was  made  to 
him,  and  therein  it  is  fair  and  manly.  But  to  say 
that  it  holds  out  any  hope  of  a protective  duty  upon 
sugar  from  the  politicians  who  adopt  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
creed,  is  mockery. 

It  appears  perfectly  plain,  and  the  more  so  from 
this  correspondence,  that  the  duty  upon  sugar  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  principle,  of  a protective  tariff. 
Mr.  Nicholas  makes  it  very  clear,  as  do  also  the  es- 
says of  Mr.  Slidell,  recently  republished  from  the 
“Louisiana  Advertiser”  of  1827,  that  the  sugar  inte- 
rest needs  for  its  existence,  a duty  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect it  from  foreign  competition.  If  the  country 
consumes  300,000,000  of  pounds,  then  the  planter 
wants  a duty  laid  which  shall  be  prohibitory  upon 
100,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  home  produc- 
tion. A duty  of  two  and  a half  cents  a pound  upon 
two-thirds  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  produ- 
ces a revenue  of  say  $5,000,000;  but  a duty  of  two 
cents  on  the  whole  amount  consumed  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  a million  more.  It  must  be  then  on  the 
principle  of  protection  (protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition, not  from  machinations  at  home  or  abroad,) 
that  the  duty  of  two  and  a half  cents  is  laid,  and 
with  that  principle  it  will  be  compelled  to  take  its 
chance.  It  is  idle  to  expect  the  doctrine  of  non- 
protection to  prevail  generally,  and  yet  to  have  an 
interest  here  and  there  excepted  from  its  operation. 
It  is  fallacious  as  well  as  iniquitous  to  expect  a sin- 
gle staple  ta  override  all  other  interests.  While  tea 
and  coffee  are  admitted  free,  a heavy  duty  will  not 
be  laid  upon  another  article  of  equally  general  use, 
in  any  scale,  not  arranged  with  a view  to  home  pro- 
duction.” 

To  be  able  the  better  to  appreciate  the  foregoing 
letter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  that  it  is  pub- 
lished in  Louisiana  just  in  time  to  be  used  prior  to  the 
election  in  that  state  which  took  place  on  Monday 
last,  that  all  parties  in  Louisiana,  free  trade  locofocos 
and  tariff  whigs,  go  “to  the  death  for  the  sugar;” 
and  Mr.  Calhoun’s  chance  with  the  former  would 
be  utterly  lost,  but  for  the  hope  that  he  too  will  go 
for  that  item  of  protection.  On  the  reasons  which 
Mr.  C.  assigns  in  his  letter  for  being  willing  to  afford 
this  protection,  the  Richmond  Whig  thus  comments: 

“The  democratsjrelying  upon  this  letter,  affirm  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  is  a Protectionist  of  the  first  water, 
and  they  invariably  print  the  word  “PROTECT- 
ING” which  occurs  in  the  letter,  in  large  capitals. 
Henry  Clay  and  the  whigs  they  say,  are  the  very 
worst  enemies  to  the  sugar  interest!  This  is  excel- 
lent for  the  Democratic  Free  Trade  party! 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  letter  of  the  great 
free  trader  himself?  Does  it  not  rather  show  the 
white  feather?  Does  it  not  show  a readiness  to  back 
out  from  principle,  or  at  least  a willingness  to  profit 
by  the  idea  that  he  will  protect  sugar,  while  he  affects 
to  be  a free  trader?  He  wants  the  voles  of  the  su- 
gar planters, — and  he  will  get  them,  if  he  can.  But 
the  reason  he  assigns  for  protecting  sugar  is  peculiar 
and  eminently  Calhounish.  He  will  not  protect  it  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  sugar 
planting  districts!  No — that  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional! But  he  will  protect  it  against  the  enemies  of 
slave  labour ! What  a reason  ! How  worthy  of  a 
statesman!  It  is  a gross  violation  of  the  constitution 
to  protect  any  of  the  interests  of  the  free  states; — 
but  the  staples  of  the  slave-holding  states  are  fair 
subjects  for  protection — because  the  “opponents  of 
slave  labor  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  render  our  la- 
bor worthless,  and  to  weaken  our  title  to  our  pro- 
perty!” 

TPIE  ARMY. 

Military  and  naval  convention.  The  conven- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  religious  in- 
terests of  the  public  armed  service  assembled  on 
the  28th  June  in  St.  Bartholomew’s  church,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  united  in  singing  the  Tt 
Deum  in  appropriate  collects  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Balch, 
the  rector  of  the  church. 

There  were  present  col.  Bankhead  and  major  Da- 
vies, U.  S.  army;  captain  Hudson,  captain  Sands,  and 
captain  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  navy;  Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher, 
Rev.  professor  McVikar,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parkes.  U.  S. 
army;  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  U.  S.  navy;  Rev.  Mr.  Balch 
and  lieut.  Harwood,  U.  S.  marine  corps;  lieut.  Foote, 
bishop  Mcllvaine,  bishop  Lee,  and  surgeon  Mower, 
U.  S.  army;  professor  Weir,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Carde,  U. 
S.  army;  professor  Kinsley,  Rev.  Mr.  Harris,  and 
others. 

The  general-in-chief  was  prevented  by  a sudden 
call  to  Washington  from  being  present.  Letters  were 
received  from  professor  Mahan,  bishop  Polk,  bishop 
McCoskry,  Rev.  Mr.  Wayland,  and  capt.  English, 
expressive  of  regret  at  their  inability  to  attend. 
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Col.  Bankhead,  of  the  army,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  annual  report  of  the  corresponding 
and  executive  committee  read. 

Bishop  Mcllvain,  late  chaplain  of  the  U.  States 
Military  Academy,  made  some  remarks  expressive 
of  his  continued  and  increasing  interest  in  the  ser- 
vice, his  sense  of  the  special  adaptation  of  such  a 
convention  to  accomplish  the  object  proposed,  and 
his  readiness  to  lend  himself  at  any  time  to  pro- 
mote it. 

Several  topics  of  interest  came  up  for  discussion, 
which,  with  the  measures  heretofore  adopted,  as 
were  others  prepared,  will  shortly  be  spread  before 
those  specially  interested,  by  a committee  appointed 
to  act  in  the  interior,  and  consisting  of — 

Major  Davies,  United  States  army. 

Captain  Hudson,  United  States  navy. 

Captain  English,  United  States  marine  corps. 

Lieut.  Hinger,  revenue  service. 

Surgeon  Mower,  United  States  army. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher,  late  United  States  army. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  United  States  navy. 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkes,  U.  S.  army,  and  secretary  of  the 
convention. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carder,  United  States  army. 

Rev.  N.  Sayre  Harris,  (2S1  Broadway,)  permanent 
secetary  to  the  committee. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
same  place  the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  1844. 

We  are  pleased  to  perceive  the  increasing  interest 
exhibited  in  this  all-important  subject;  and  sincerely 
hope  that  the  public  generally  will  unite  with  Phila- 
delphia gentlemen  who  have  so  persevering])’  adhered 
to  the  project  of  producing  a gradual  moral  reform 
in  the  material  of  our  military  and  naval  service. — 
It  is  a noble  work,  and  certain  to  receive  the  coun- 
tenance and  aid  of  all  right  thinking  persons  in  both 
services.  [W.  F.  Cour.  Sf  Enquirer. 


General  orders,  i 
No.  41. 


Pead  quarters  of  the  army, 

■ Adjutant  general’s  office, 
l Washington,  June  30,  1843. 

The  general-in-chief,  in  deep  sorrow,  announces 
to  the  army  that  official  intelligence  is  just  received 
of  the  death  of  a distinguished  brother  officer,  bre- 
vet brigadier  general  Abraham  Eustis,  which  mel- 
ancholy event  occurred  at  Portland,  in  Maine,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  instant. 

The  deceased  entered  the  army  a captain  of  light 
artillery  in  1808,  in  the  expectation  of  the  war  that 
was  not  declared  till  four  years  later.  In  this  inter- 
val, he  made  himself  a master  of  his  profession;  ser- 
ved in  that  war  with  honor,  and  has  since  borne  an 
important  part  in  many  expeditions  of  difficulty  and 
enterprise,  including  several  recent  campaigns  in 
Florida. 

In  a career  of  thirty-five  years  he  uniformly  exhi- 
bited vigor  in  command,  combined  with  high  intelli- 
gence and  impartiality,  and  in  all  relations,  public 
and  private,  the  sternest  and  most  spotless  integrity. 
No  man’s  word  or  motives  could  have  been  more 
universally  respected. 

The  army  has  lost  a distinguished  light  and  orna- 
ment; the  country  one  of  its  most  patriotic  and  gal- 
lant defenders. 

As  appropriate  honors  to  the  memory  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  posts  of  the  6th  military  department, 
late  under  his  command,  will  fire  minute  guns  (ele- 
ven) and  display  the  national  flag  at  lialf-staff  till  sun- 
down the  day  after  this  order  shali  be  received  by 
the  respective  commanders,  both  honors  commenc- 
ing at  12  o’clock,  M.  In  addition,  the  officers  of  the 
same  department  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

By  command  of  major  general  Scott: 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 


THE  NAVY. 

General  order.  The  honorable  Hugh  Swinton 
Legare,  attorney  general,  and  secretary  of  state  ad 
interim,  of  the  United  States,  having  departed  this 
life  at  Boston  on  the  20th  instant,  as  a mark  of  re- 
spect for  the  eminent  talents,  the  distinguished  pub- 
lic services,  and  the  exemplary  life  of  the  deceased, 
the  president  has  directed  that  the  following  cere- 
monies be  observed  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of 
this  order,  at  all  navy  yards  and  navy  stations,  and 
onboard  every  vessel  of  war  of  the  United  States 
navy  in  commission: 

The  flag  to  be  hoisted  at  half-mast  from  sunrise 
until  sunset. 

Seventeen  minute  guns  to  be  fired,  commencing  at 
noon. 

All  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  to  wear 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

A.  THO.  SMITH, 
Acting  secretai  y of  the  navy. 

War y department,  June  23, 1843. 

The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian , commanded 
by  Com.  Mayo,  dropped  down  from  the  Norfolk  navy 
yard  to  the  naval  anchorage  on  the  27th  ult. 


The  United  Stales  sloop  of  war  Marion,  Lieuten- 
ant Commanding  Brent,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Nor- 
folk on  the  26th  ult. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Boston,  Captain 
Long,  before  reported  at  Oahu,  arrived  February  13 
from  China,  via  Sidney,  (N.  S.  W.)  and  Tahiti.  She 
remained  in  port  March  11,  to  sail  first  wind  for  Bos- 
ton, via  Valparaiso. 

The  United  States  ship  John  Adams  was  at  Monte- 
video on  the  29th  of  April. 

A letter  published  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot,  from 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy,  dated  Port  Ma- 
hon, May  6,  states  that  the  whole  Mediterranean 
squadron,  including  the  Columbus,  would  get  under 
way  on  the  7th  May,  and  after  performing  a few 
days’  manoeuvring  in  fleet  exercises,  gunnery,  and 
seamanship,  under  Com.  Morris,  would  separate,  in 
obedience  to  orders,  and  pursue  their  way  as  pre- 
viously directed — the  Congress,  it  is  said,  to  Syria; 
the  Fairfield  to  France  and  along  the  Italian  coast, 
and  thence  up  the  Adriatic  to  Athens  and  Smyrna; 
the  Columbus  to  France  and  Brazil;  the  Delaware  to 
Gibralter,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon;  and  the  Preble  to  Tu- 
nis, Tripoli,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to  Port 
Mahon,  to  receive  the  sick  now  in  the  hospital,  then 
to  rejoin  Com.  Morris  at  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  or  Lisbon. 

The  steamer  Liverpool,  which  arrived  at  Fal- 
mouth June  17th.  left  at  Gibraltar  on  the  8th  U.  S. 
ship  Columbus  and  the  U.  S.  ship  Delaware  at  Lis- 
bon on  the  12th.  On  the  7th,  a Danish  squadron, 
consisting  of  a corvette  and  two  brigs,  sailed  from 
Gibraltar  to  the  eastward,  and  the  British  ship  of 
war  Howe,  for  England,  leaving  there  the  Formida- 
ble. The  Spanish  frigate  Christina  & the  French  brig 
of  war  Palinure  were  left  at  Cadiz,  and  at  Lisbon  the 
British  ship  Vanguard  and  French  brig  Volage  and 
steamer  Pluto. 

U.  S.  brig  Oregon.  The  New  Orleans  “Tropic” 
of  Thursday  week  says:  “This  vessel  arrived  at  the 
B.ilize  on  Sunday  last  from  Pensacola,  and  will  leave 
on  Saturday  for  that  port,  and  thence  to  the  north 
— having  completed  the  survey  of  the  various  har- 
bors, bays,  islands,  and  inlets  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
on  which  duty  she  had  been  ordered.” 

The  order  to  take  the  U.  S.  line  of  battle  ship 
Franklin  from  New  York  to  Boston  for  repairs,  has 
been  countermanded. 

Lieutenant  Hunter  having  been  detached  on  other 
duties,  Lieut.  H.  H.  Bell,  succeeds  him  in  command 
of  the  steamship  Union , now  at  Norfolk. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville,  who,  with  his  bride,  sailed 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  frigate  Belle  Poule,  for 
France,  on  the  13th  of  May,  while  at  Rio  paid  a 
visit  to  the  United  States  frigate  Columbia,  and  was 
evidendy  well  pleased  with  the  unlimited  hospitality 
and  gentlemhnly  conduct  of  Commodore  Shubrick 
and  his  officers  during  the  marriage  festivities.  Balls 
and  dinners  were  given  on  board  the  French  line  of 
battle  ship  Marseilles  and  frigate  Belle  Poule,  where 
all  the  American  officers  on  the  Brazil  squadron 
were  invited  by  the  prince.  [Wat.  Intel, 

List  of  midshipmen,  who  passed  their  examina- 
tion before  the  board  recently  convened  at  Philadel- 
phia, to  take  rank  in  the  following  order  of  merit: 

Archibald  McRae,  Robert  H.  Wyman,  Edward  A. 
Barnett,  Nathaniel  C.  Bryant,  George  B.  Balch, 
Jona.  M.  Wainwright,  Geo.  W.  Hammersley,  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parker,  Isaac  G.  Strain,  Egbert  Thompson, 
Robert  Townsend,  Joel  S.  Kennard,  John  Wilkin- 
son, John  Guest,  Wm.  H.  Montgomery,  Donald 
McN.  Fairfax,  Robert  FI.  Getty,  Isaac  N.  Brice- 
land,  Henry  Rodgers,  John  M.  B.  Clitz,  John  D. 
Read,  Courtlandt  Benham,  William  A.  Henry,  Wil- 
liam F.  de  Jongh,  C.  S.  Throckmorton,  Wm.  H. 
Thompson,  John  F.  Abbott,  George  H.  Cooper, 
Bayse  N.  Westcott,  William  W.  Polk,  John  F.  Sten- 
son,  Andrew  Bryson,  John  Downes,  jr.,  Charles  M. 
Morris,  Andrew  J.  Drake,  James  H.  Spotts,  James 
M.  Duncan,  Lardner  Gibbon,  Robert  A.  Knapp. 

Commander  Mackenzie.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed at  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  held 
some  time  since,  to  communicate  to  this  gallant  offi- 
cer their  approval  of  his  noble  and  heroic  conduct 
on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  have  addressed  to 
him  a letter  and  received  from  him  a reply,  copies  of 
which  we  annex.  The  letter  to  Commander  Mac- 
kenzie is  signed,  in  addition  to  the  committee,  by 
nearly  four  hundred  of  the  most  eminent  citizens 
of  Boston.  It  is  handsomely  written  on  parchment, 
and  was  transmitted  to  Commander  Mackenzie  in  an 
elegant  silver  case,  with  an  envelope  of  morocco: 
Letter. 

To  Alex.  Slidell  Mackenzie,  commander  U.  S.  navy: 

The  unparalled  circumstances  in  which  you  have 
been  placed  within  a short  period,  the  immensely 
important  consequences  which  were  dependent  on 
your  action  under  those  circumstances,  and  the  firm 
manner  in  which  you  filled  the  critical  position  in 
which  you  found  yourself,  at  every  risk  of  misinter- 
pretation, persecution,  and  the  loss  of  that  “purest 


treasure  mortal  times  afford,  a spotless  reputation,” 
render  it  natural,  and  even  require,  that  those  who 
can  sympathise  with  you  in  your  trials,  and  appre- 
ciate your  motives,  should  express  to  you  the  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  gratitude,  which,  under  ordina- 
ry circumstances,  it  is  the  privilege  of  friendship 
alone  to  communicate. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate,  it  is  even  diffi- 
cult adequately  to  conceive,  the  embarrassing  nature 
of  the  incidents  that  arose  on  board  the  Somers  to 
oppress  you,  and  your  officers,  on  every  side,  with 
the  most  opposite  and  painful  emotions. 

There  was  the  certainty  of  danger,  but  doubt  as  to 
its  extent;  there  was  the  certainty  of  a most  ap- 
palling responsibility,  yet  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of 
meeting  it;  the  dread  of  being  esteemed  cruel  and 
timid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  being  so  in 
reality,  on  the  other;  the  obvious  necessity  of  main- 
taining discipline,  and  the  inadequacy  of  effecting  it; 
the  necessity  of  action,  and  the  distressing  conse- 
quences of  even  right  action,  while  the  results  of  er- 
ror were  too  frightful  to  be  contemplated  with  calm- 
ness. We  know,  we  can  concieve  of  no  condition 
more  trying  to  the  nerves,  more  sure  to  overwhelm 
the  weak  man,  to  perplex  the  inexperienced,  to  con* 
found  the  unreflecting,  or  to  destroy  the  rash.  Hap- 
pily for  your  own  fame — happily  for  the  tranquillity 
of  us  all — happily  for  the  honor  of  your  country, 
and  of  human  nature,  you  were  found  equal  to  the 
occasion — and  with  all  the  other  qualities  necessary 
to  the  maintenace  of  your  position,  we  are  convinc- 
ed that  without  the  most  thorough  and  long  cultivat- 
ed conscientiousness,  nothingcould  have  enabled  you 
to  extricate  yourself  from  your  multiplied  embar- 
rassments, in  such  a manner  as  to  obtain  and  deserve 
not  merely  acquittal  from  brother  officers,  but  the 
spontaneous  and  priceless  approval  of  your  country- 
men. Now  that  the  fearful  ordeal  is  over,  we  are 
impelled  to  congratulate  you  on  having  passed 
through  it,  for  in  no  other  way  could  you  have  es- 
tablished such  a claim  upon  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  your  country;  and  most  sincerely  do  we 
congratulate  ourselves  that  you  were  in  the  situation 
requiring  high  qualities  to  ward  off  immeasurable 
private  misery  and  public  disgrace. 

The  conversion  of  a national  into  a piratical  ves- 
sel, traversing  the  seas  most  frequented  by  the  most 
commercial  people  of  the  world,  would  have  caused 
in  thousands,  alarm  and  distress,  amounting  to  ago- 
ny; and  would  have  inflicted  on  the  entire  nation, 
proud  even  to  boasting  of  its  naval  glory,  a feeling 
of  inextinguishable  shame. 

The  stability  which  your  example  has  given  to  the 
discipline  of  our  marine,  both  naval  and  mercantile, 
is  alone  an  inestimable  benefit  to  your  country,  and 
needs  not  the  contrast  of  the  opposite  evils  to  make 
us  appreciate  it  highly  and  gratefully.  Indeed,  we 
think  it  a fitting  occasion  reverently  to  return  thanks 
to  God,  and  cordially  to  express  our  feelings  to  you, 
His  chosdn  instrument,  at  once  for  averting  a cala- 
mity of  incalculable  extent,  and  for  bringing  out 
from  the  circumstances  a great  and  permanent  benefit. 

The  recollection  of  duty  performed  and  services 
rendered  under  such  difficulties,  must  be  your  first 
and  highest  reward;  yet  we  think  it  not  superfluous 
to  offer  you  this  public  evidence  of  our  sympathy 
and  gratitude,  because  we  perceive  there  are  those, 
(we  believe  but  few),  who  judge  you  harshly,  and  as 
we  think  unjustly.  If  you  are  subjected  to  the  mis- 
construction and  unfavorable  judgment  of  some,  let 
those  who  feel  with  you,  and  for  you,  sustain  and  en- 
courage you,  under  the  trials  that  may  yet  remain 
for  what  you  have  nobly  achieved;  and  we  shall  be 
satisfied  if  we  know  we  have  done  something  to 
cheer  you  under  disappointment,  to  console  you  for 
past  suffering,  or  to  strengthen  your  fortitude  for  the 
future. 

Desirous  to  perpetuate  the  recollection  of  these 
events,  and  of  the  heroism  which  illustrated  them, 
by  some  memorial  more  permanent  than  this  mere 
record  of  our  sentiments,  we  request  you  to  permit 
your  portrait  to  be  taken  by  an  artist  to  be  designat- 
ed by  us,  to  be  deposited  in  a public  institution,  as  a 
tribute  of  our  respect,  and  a token  to  coming  gene- 
rations of  the  honor  due  to  you  for  this  eminent  ser- 
vice to  your  country.  With  the  greatest  respect  and 
sympathy,  your  fellow  citizens, 

Thos.  H.  Perkins, 


H.  O.  Otis, 

John  C.  Warren, 
Nathan  Appleton, 
Josiah  Bradlee, 

Abbott  Lawrence, 
Charles  G.  Loring, 
Samuel  A.  Eliot, 

Ozias  Goodwin, 

Boston,  May  25,  1843. 


Samuel  F.  Holbrook, 
Patrick  T.  Grant, 

Wm.  Hales, 

Thomas  Lamb, 

John  L.  Dimmock, 
George  Darracott, 
Henderson  Inches,  jr., 
Arthur  Piokering, 

Committee. 


[Here  follow  nearly  four  hundred  names,  embrac- 
ing a large  portion  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
men  of  business  of  Boston.] 
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Reply. 

Gentlemen:  I return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  letter  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress to  me,  in  reference  to  the  events  on  board  the 
Somers;  communicating  in  such  flattering  terms, 
your  approbation  of  the  course  I felt  bound  to  pur- 
sue, under  circumstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty, 
the  only  course,  as  I conceived,  under  a full  and 
calm  view,  of  my  whole  position,  left  open  to  me  to 
satisfy  duty  and  conscience,  and  surely  to  avertdis- 
aster  and  disgrace  from  my  profession  and  my  coun- 
try. 

The  just  horror  you  feel  at  the  idea  of  “the  con- 
Yersion  of  a national  into  a piratical  vessel,”  I deep- 
ly felt  at  the  time  when  such  a consummation  was 
menaced.  I was  sensibly  alive  to  the  feeling  of  in- 
extinguishable shame  that  such  an  event  “would 
have  inflicted  on  the  entire  nation,  proud  even  to 
boasting,  of  its  naval  glory,”  when  it  became  my 
duty  to  avert  it  at  any  sacrifice;  nor  was  I uncon- 
scious how  much  of  this  “inextinguishable  shame” 
would  have  been  mine,  had  I shrunk  from  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  occasion.  Fortified  by  the  deliberate, 
solemn  ann  unanimous  opinion  of  the  officers  with 
whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  I did 
not  shrink  from  the  painful  necessity  which  duty  im- 
posed upon  me,  and  I have  at  least  had  the  reward 
you  so  highly  estimate,  which  is  conferred  by  “the 
recollection  of  duty  performed.” 

The  inward  consciousness  of  having  acted  right, 
under  the  influence  of  right  motives,  has  indeed 
sustained  me  with  unwavering  steadiness,  and  would 
have  sustained  me  still,  had  all  other  support  been 
withheld.  But  to  have  received  the  solemn  acquit- 
tal of  the  tribunals  before  which  I have  been  ar- 
raigned, and  where  all  the  circumstances  have  re- 
ceived an  elaborate  and  searching  investigation,  and 
still  further  to  have  won  “the  spontaneous  and  price- 
less approval  of  my  countrymen,”  as  communicated 
to  me  by  you  r invaluable  testimonial,  fortifies  and 
confirms  my  own  inward  consciousness  of  rectitude. 
Your  letter  and  other  honored  testimonials  become 
records  of  acquittal  by  that  great  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  before  which  my  conduct  has  been  review- 
ed; and  with  the  records  of  my  official  acquittals, 
shall  be  forever  sacredly  treasured  and  venerated. 

Though  feeling  that  you  have  honored  me  beyond 
the  occasion  by  the  request  with  which  your  letter 
terminates,  I can  only  show  my  grateful  sense  of  all 
your  kindness,  by  readily  acquiescing  in  your  wishes. 

I am  gentlemen,  respectfully  and  gratefully  yours, 
(Signed)  ALEX.  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE. 
Tarrytown,  24 th  June,  1843. 

Messrs.  T.  H.  Perkins  and  others,  Boston. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  states,  that  besides 
the  new  sloop  of  war  to  be  constructed  at  the  navy 
yard,  Washington,  preparations  are  making  for  build- 
ing a galvanized  iron  man  of  war  steamer. 

Complimentary  dinner.  A large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Savannah  gave  a dinner  at  the  Pulaski 
House  on  Thursday  last  to  Captain  James  M*.  McIn- 
tosh, of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  the  officers  of  the  sloop 
of  war  Falmouth  and  the  brig  Somers,  now  at  that 
port.  The  Hon.  Judge  Wayne  presided. 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Flirt,  Lieut.  Com’dt  Davis, 
nine  days  from  Havana,  via  Indian  Key,  arrived  at 
Norfolk  on  Monday.  The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer  touch- 
ed at  Indian  Key  the  day  before  the  Flirt  arrived 
there,  and  sailed  for  Nassau. 

TheU.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  Com.  James  D.  Knight, 
sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  27th  ult.  on  a cruize 
off  the  Bahama  Islands,  from  thence  along  the  coast 
of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  will  probably 
touch  at  Charleston  60me  time  in  August. 

The  Falmouth  and  Somers.  The  U.  S ship 
Falmouth,  and  brig  Somers,  of  the  home  squadron, 
left  our  harbor  on  Saturday  morning;  the  former 
bound  to  New  York;  the  latter  to  Fensacola.  The 
Falmouth  went  out  with  “all  sail  set,”  while  the  So- 
mers had  only  her  fore  and  main-topsail  and  jib  set. 
Notwithstanding  this  disparity  in  canvass, the  Somers 
walked  ahead  of  her  superior.  This  would  seem  to 
substantiate  the  assertion  that  the  Somers  is  equal 
to  her  reputation  as  a sailer.  [Charleston  Cour. 

Brazil  squadron.  At  Rio,  U.  S.  ship  Columbia, 
Com.  Shubrick,  all  well  on  board;  U.  S.  ship  Erie, 
Lieut.  Com’g  Duke,  for  Pacific,  14th  May.  The  U. 
S.  brig  Chipola,  Lieut.  Com’g  Gardner,  sailed  about 
the  7th  May  for  Mozambique  to  look  after  the  wreck 
of  the  U.  S.  ship  Concord. 

The  John  Adams  was  the  only  U.  S.  vessel  off 
Montevideo.  The  Enterprize  (Lieut.  Manning)  was 
to  sail  in  a few  days  for  Montevideo. 

Orders. — June  30.  Commander  W.  Inman,  to 
command  the  Warren. 

Lieutenant  Authur  Sinclair,  to  command  the 
Phenix. 

Surgeon  Terrell,  leave  three  months. 

Passed  midshipman  R.  H,  Wyman,  to  the  On-Ka- 
Hye. 


Passed  midshipman  B.  Townsend,  leave  1 mooth. 

Commander  F.  Forrest,  leave  two  months. 

Passed  midshipman  Isaac  G.  Strain,  leave  2 years. 

Passed  midshipman  Robert  A.  Knapp  to  .Warren. 

Lieut.  G.  Hurst,  leave  three  months. 

Appointments.  William  Brady,  and  S.  C.  Reed, 
masters. 

Naval  court  martial  at  Norfolk.  The  Army 
and  Navy  Chronicle  gives  the  following  as  the  result 
of  the  late  trials  on  board  the  Pennsylvania. 

Commander  William  Ramsay,  sentence  not  con- 
firmed; reported  to  be  five  years  suspension. 

Lieutenant  Edward  M.  Vail,  dismissed,  July  3, 1843. 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Poor,  acquitted. 

Passed  midshipman  Matthias  C.  Marin,  suspend- 
ed for  two  years. 

Midshipman  Charles  T.  Crocker,  suspended  until 
December  30,  1843,  without  pay. 


Midshipman  Albert  G.  Enos,  suspended  until  June 
30,  1844,  without  pay. 

Midshipman  Samuel  A.  Miller,  dismissed  June  30. 
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MAINE. 

Convention.  The  Charleston  S.  C.  Mercury,  of 
the  3d,  says: 

We  have  already  made  a brief  statement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Maine  democratic  convention,  held  at 
Bangor  on  the  22nd  June.  We  now  have  the  pro- 
ceedings before  us,  from  which  it  appears  that  there 
were  327  delegates  present,  a majority  of  whom  was 
164.  In  the  vote  for  a candidate  fora  governor,  299 
ballots  were  given,  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  received 
162.  In  the  vote  on  a motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  (which  was  the  last 
business  of  the  day)  216  members  voted — not  two- 
thirds  of  the  body — and  of  these,  144  voted  for  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren — not  half  the  vote 
on  the  choice  of  governor.  We  fear  that  the  con- 
vention could  not  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  in- 
tended action  on  the  question  of  the  presidency,  or 
else  that  the  vote  was  taken  at  an  unreasonable 
time — else  how  happened  it  that  111  members  did 
not  vote  at  all  on  this  important  question?  We  see 
no  satisfactory  way  in  which  144  can  be  made  a ma- 
jority in  an  assembly  of  327  members,  and  we  re- 
gret that  they  should  have  considered  themselves  as 
such. 

NEW  HAMPSHINE. 

The  Van  Buren  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  and  of  the  executive 
department,  having  assembled  in  convention  at  Con- 
cord on  the  22nd  ult  to  consider  the  subject  of 
making  a recommendation  of  a candidate  lor  the  pre- 
sidency, passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  a series 
of  resolutions  strongly  and  decidedly  recommending 
Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  choice  of  New  Hampshire  for 
that  office.  Of  over  160  members  of  the  convention 
present,  154  voted  for  the  resolutions,  to  only  Jive 
against  them. 

The  committee  on  military  affairs  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  to  whom  was  referred  a re- 
solution in  relation  to  the  West  Point  Academy, 
resorted  several  resolutions  declaring  the  institu- 
tion to  be  unworthy  of  support,  and  instructing  their 
senators  and  representatives  to  vote  against  any 
appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and 
to  vote  for  and  use  their  efforts  to  have  the  same 
entirely  abolished. 

Whig  Nominations.  The  whig  members  of  the 
New  Hampshire  convention  met  in  convention  at 
Concord  on  Tuesday  last,  and  nominated  General 
Anthony  Colby,  of  New  London,  for  the  office  of 
governor  of  that  state  and  seven  gentlemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  act  as  a state  central  committee  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Ichabod  Goodwin,  of  Portsmouth,  was  elected  a 
state  delegate  to  the  national  convention  to  be  held 
at  Baltimore  next  year  for  nominating  candidates  for 
the  presidency  and  vice  presidency. 

Voted,  That  each  councillor  district  be  requested  to 
elect  a delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention. 

Defaulter.  The  warden  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  prison  is  accused  in  the  report  of  an  investigat- 
ing committee  appointed  by  the  legislature,  of  mak- 
ing false  entries  in  his  books  to  conceal  defalcations 
amounting  to  $1,650. 

VERMONT. 

Whig  Nominations.  The  whig  state  convention 
assembled  at  Rutland,  on  the  28th  ultimo,  Hiland 
Hall,  president.  The  attendance  was  very  large. — 
The  following  state  whig  ticket  was  unanimously 
selected: 

Governor — Hon.  John  Mattocks. 

Lieut.  Gov. — Horace  Eaton. 

Treasurer — John  Spaulding. 


Harry  Bradley  and  Charles  Paine  were  elected 
delegates  at  large  from  Vermont  to  the  national  con- 
vention at  Baltimore,  and  Messrs.  E.  D.  Woodbridge 
and  Carlos  Coolidge  substitutes,  all  unwavering,  un- 
compromising friends  of  Henry  Clay. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  a report  of  the  finance  committee  it  appears 
that  the  expense  of  the  state  government  of  suppress- 
ing Dorr’s  insurrection  was  $114  949 — this  was  met 
by  the  use  of  a portion  of  the  “deposite  fund.”  The 
only  debt  with  which  the  treasury  stands  charged  is 
the  old  revolutionary  debt,  amounting  to  $64,255. — 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  applica- 
ble to  ordinary  expenses,  is  about  $30,000;  sufficient 
to  meet  all  expenditure. 

The  stale  has  been  divided  into  two  congressional 
districts,  called  the  eastern  and  western.  The  first 
embraces  all  the  towns  or  islands  in  Narragansett 
bay,  and  to  the  east  of  it  and  Pawtucket  river,  besides 
Providence,  North  Providence,  and  Smithfield.  The 
other  district  takes  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  for- 
mer embraces  almost  all  the  manufacturing,  the  lat- 
ter almost  all  the  agricultural  towns. 

NEW  YORK. 

Decision.  The  liability  of  steamboats  and  rail  roads 
for  lost  baggage.  In  a case  of  Tobey  vs.  Vanderbilt, 
the  Court  of  Errors  of  the  state  of  New  York  have 
affirmed  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts,  establish- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  common  law: 

1.  That  all  common  carriers  are  responsible  for 
goods  put  on  board  of  vessels  or  conveyances,  with- 
out re  erence  or  respect  to  any  notice  that  they 
may  give  that  they  will  not  be  held  thus  responsi- 
ble. 

2.  That  a notice  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  any 
steamboat  or  conveyance  that  they  will  not  be  ac- 
countable unless  a receipt  is  taken,  does  not  exonerate 
them  from  responsibility. 

The  same  decisions  have  been  given  in  many  cases 
in  several  of  the  states  as  well  as  N.  York  before  the 
present,  but  the  question  having  been  carried  to  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  state,  it  is  definitively  settled 
so  far  as  N.  York  is  concerned. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  state  treasurer  announces  that  owing  to 
the  cancellation  of  the  relief  issues  at  the  state  trea- 
sury, the  school  warrants  issued  for  the  year  1844 
can  only  be  paid  by  the  respective  county  treasurers, 
whenever  they  may  be  in  possession  of  state  funds. 
Directors  of  schools  should  bear  this  in  mind. 

[Inquirer. 

Legal  decision.  Tax  on  judicial  salaries  uncon- 
stitutional. A letter  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
dated  Harrisburg,  June  9th,  says:  The  supreme 

court  decided  this  morning,  that  the  law  taxing  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  is  uncon- 
stitutional, and  also  that  the  law  reducing  the  salaries 
$400  does  not  extend  to  those  whose  appointment 
was  prior  to  the  increase  of  salaries  soon  after  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution. 

The  case  was  brought  up  on  a mandamus  upon  the 
treasurer,  who  refused  to  pay  the  salary  of  judge 
Hepburn,  of  Carlisle.  Judge  Hepburn  claimed  $2,- 
000,  and  the  state  treasurer  refused  to  pay  more  than 
$1,600.  It  was  argued  that  judge  Hepburn,  having 
been  appointed  before  the  salary  was  raised,  the 
$400  was  nothing  more  than  a gratuity,  which  the 
legislature  was  at  liberty  to  take  avvay.  The  court, 
however,  thought  otherwise,  and  so  decided.  It  also 
decided  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  lay  a specific 
tax  upon  the  salaries  of  judges,  as  it  would  do  indi- 
rectly what  could  not  be  done  directly,  viz:  reduce 
the  salaries  of  judges  fixed  by  law  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office.  Judge  Rogers  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court,  which  was  very  able,  and  occupied 
about  an  hour  in  the  delivery. 

MARYLAND. 

The  state  credit  sustained,  repudiation  re- 
proved. Amongst  the  most  gratify ing  evidences  of 
anti-repudiation  in  this  state,  we  learn  from  the  Fre- 
derick Citizen  that  the  collector  of  state  taxes  for 
Frederick  county  has  collected  and  paid  into  the  state 
treasury  the  sum  of  $33,000,  since  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber last.  The  collector  has  the  fullest  confidence  of 
being  enabled  to  pay  in  by  the  1st  of  September 
next,  the  entire  amount  required  by  law. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

“Repeal.”  At  an  enthusiastic  repeal  meeting  in 
Charleston  on  the  16th  of  last  month,  a resolution 
was  adopted  recommending  to  the  repeal  associations 
throughout  the  United  States  to  send  delegates  to  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  New  York,  at  such 
time  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  upon,  for  the  purpose 
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of  deliberating  upon  such  matters  as  appertain  to  the  in- 1 
tcrest  of  Ireland.  On  the  19th  of  the  same  month  re- 
solutions were  passed  by  acclamation,  by  the  same 
persons,  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  society, 
and  for  a distribution  of  the  surplus  fund,  if  any,  be- 
tween “the  Ladies1  Fuel  Society’’  and  “the  Sisters  of 
our  Lady  pf  Mercy.”  “While  the  report  re-asserted 
attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  representative 
and  self-government,  it  denounced  O’Connell,  and 
proclaimed  we  could  hold  no  communication  with  an 
association  which  countenanced  the  insult  he  offered 
our  country.” 

GEORGIA. 

A Convention  of  Delegates  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  state  of  Georgia  was  held  at  Milledgeville  on  the 
19th  and  20th  June,  at  which  seventy-six  coun- 
ties were  represented.  John  Macpherson  Berrien 
was  by  acclamation  appointed  president  of  the  con- 
vention. 

The  proceedings  of  this  convention  were  worthy 
of  its  high  character  and  patriotic  principles;  and 
we  have  unfeigned  gratification  in  being  able  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  the  substance  of  them,  as  fol- 
lows: [Wat.  Int. 

A committee  of  twenty-one  delegates,  appointed 
to  consider  such  matters  as  were  proper  to  be  brought 
before  this  convention,  submitted  the  following,  to 
wit: 

The  committee  have  considered  the  question  whe- 
ther it  is  proper  for  this  convention  to  nominate  a 
candidate  of  the  whig  party  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  our 
congressional  representation  expected  to  be  produced 
by  the  resignation  of  the  honorable  Mark  A.  Cooper. 
It  is  a question  not  free  from  difficulty;  but  we  hold 
that  the  law  of  congress  prescribing  the  mode  of 
electing  members  of  the  house  of  representives  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  is  constitutional; 
and  that  the  election  held  in  this  state  in  October  last  in 
contravention  of  that  law  loas  wholly  illegal  and  void ; and 
that  a valid  and  lawful  election  for  that  purpose  can- 
not be  held  without  further  legislation  upon  that  sub- 
ject, either  by  the  state  or  national  government. — 
Butweare admonished  by  the  uniform  conductof  “the 
democratic  party,”  in  disregarding  law  and  justice 
whenever  that  party  considers  it  necessary  to  their 
supposed  party  interests,  and  especially  by  their  con- 
duct  in  the  late  New  Jersey  contested  election,  not 
to  rely  upon  them  for  the  execution  or  enforcement 
of  the  laws  in  this  case;  but  we  deem  it  the  duty 
of  the  whig  party  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
law  by  defeating  the  democratic  candidate  at  the  bal- 
lot box. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  to  the  convention  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  nomination  of  a candidate  of  the  whig 
party  of  this  state  for  congress,  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
signation of  the  hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  appoint- 
ed delegates  to  the  Whig  National  Convention  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  and  that 
they  be  instructed  to  vote  for  Henry  Clay  as  the 
choice  of  the  whig  party  of  Georgia  as  the  candi- 
date for  the  presidency;  and  thaj.  in  the  event  of  any 
vacancy  in  the  delegation,  the  other  delegates  be  au- 
thorised to  fill  the  same: 

J.  Macpherson  Berrien,  Wm.  C.  Dawson,  Thomas 
Butler  King,  Lott  Warren,  Robert  A.  Toombs,  Jas. 
S.  Calhoun,  A.  H.  Kennan,  F.  M.  Robinson,  Joshua 
Hill,  A.  R.  Wright. 

Resolved,  That  the  honorable  George  W.  Crawford, 
of  the  county  of  Richmond,  be  and  he  is  hereby 
unanimously  nominated  by  this  conveniion  as  the 
candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  officer  of  govern- 
or of  the  State  of  Georgia  at  the  election  in  October 
next. 

Resolved,  That  the  name  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  of  the 
county  of  Taliaferro,  be  put  in  nomination  by  this  con- 
vention as  the  candidate  for  congress  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy expected  to  occur  by  the  resignation  of  the 
hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  twenty-one,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  appointed  by  the  president  of  this 
convention,  have  power  to  till  any  vacancy  which  may 
occur  in  the  nominations  made  by  this  convention,  and 
to  nominate  suitable  candidates  for  other  vacancies 
for  those  offices,  if  any  should  occur. 

Mr.  Luckett,  a delegate  from  the  county  of  Ta- 
liaferro, offered  the  following  resolution,  (the  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  having  retired,  and  Mr. 
Dougherty  being  in  the  chair,)  which  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the 
vice  presidency,  the  whig  party  has  a decided  pre 
ference  for  the  able  and  dignified  senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  honorable  John  Macpherson  Berrien;  and 
that  our  delegates  to  the  whig  convention  to  assemble 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  May,  1844,  be  instructed 


unanimously  by  this  convention  to  urge  his  claims  to 
that  office. 

Mr.  Chappell,  of  Bibb,  then  offered  the  following, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved  further , as  the  sense  of  this  convention, 
That  the  honorable  John  M.  Berrien  is  entitled  to  the 
approval  and  thanks  of  his  political  friends  and  of 
the  country  at  large  for  the  firm  and  patriotic  spirit 
and  high  ability  with  which  he  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  a senator  of  the  United  States,  and  parti- 
cularly for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  sustained 
and  vindicated  the  constitutional  rights  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  senatorial  office  against  the  unwarrant- 
able denunciations  of  a portion  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature,  and  their  lawless  assumption  of  a 
right  to  control  him  by  their  instructions,  and  to 
drive  him  from  his  seat  for  disregarding  those  instruc- 
tions. 

A committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to 
communicate  the  above  resolution  to  the  hon.  John 
M.  Berrien. 

The  president,  having  resumed  the  chair,  addressed 
the  convention  at  length  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
the  resolutions  adopted,  and  returned  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  highly  complimentary  manner  in  which 
the  body  had  been  pleased  to  notice  him  during  his 
absence  from  the  seat. 

ALABAMA. 

Appointment.  The  governor  of  this  state  has  ap- 
pointed the  Hon.  Clement  C.  Clay,  of  Huntsville,  an 
associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state. 

Burning  of  Alabama  bank  notes.  Near  two 
millions  of  the  bills  of  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery 
Branch  banks  that  have  been  returned  to  the  mother 
bank  at  Tuscaloosa,  were  burned  by  the  president 
and  directors  of  that  institution  a few  days  since,  in 
presence  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  stale,  as 
required  by  the  acts  of  the  legislature  for  winding 
up  said  banks.  The  board  is  engaged  in  burning 
the  notes  of  the  Decatur  and  Huntsville  branches 
also. 

INDIANA. 

Convention.  The  “democrats”  of  this  state  in- 
tend holding  a convention  at  Connersville.  The  hon. 
John  B.  Weller  has  been  selected  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Weller  has  accepted  the 
invitation;  and  concludes  his  letter  with  the  follow- 
ing, devoting  himself  to  the  cause: — 

“As  lam  no  longer  a candidate  for. any  office,  I 
shall  hold  myself  ready  to  take  the  stump  this  sum- 
mer, whenever  and  wherever  the  democracy  may 
think  I can  be  the  most  useful.” 

MISSOURI. 

Lynch  law.  A most  flagrant  violation  of  law 
and  order  occurred  at  Farmington,  in  Missouri,  on 
the  27th  ult.  The  St.  Louis  Democrat  says:  “James 
Layton  had  been  convicted  a few  months  ago,  of  an 
aggravated  murder  committed  upon  his  wife,  two  and 
a half  years  since,  and  the  17th  was  the  appointed 
day  for  his  execution.  He  had  obtained  from  the 
governor  a respite  till  the  first  of  September.  But 
this  fact  was  not  generally  known,  and  the  people  to 
the  number  of  3000,  assembled  to  witness  the  exe- 
cution at  the  appointed  time.  An  impression  was 
somehow  created,  that  justice  would  he  cheated  of 
its  dues,  and  the  people  decided  almost  unanimously, 
that  justice  should  at  once  be  satisfied,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  legal  forms.  They  burst  open  the  prison 
doors — took  out  the  guilty  mar. — erected  a gallows — 
deliberately  hanged  him,  and  then  peaceably  dis- 
persed.” 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Platte  Eagle  slates  that  a child,  the  mother  of 
which  is  a half  Cherokee  and  the  father  a white  man. 
was  stolen  from  its  home  in  Washington  couhty,  Ar- 
kansas, in  1841,  taken  to  Platte,  and  sold  for  $301). 
Ever  since  that  time  the  mother  has  been  in  searcli 
of  it;  and  when  it  was  discovered,  she  returned  to 
Arkansas,  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  proofs  of 
its  parentage,  and  last  week  the  child  was  released 
from  bondage  by  order  of  the  county  court  and  de- 
livered to  its  happy  mother. 

FLORIDA. 

Settlers  are  still  crowding  ino  Florida.  Almost 
every  arrival  from  that  quarter  brings  accounts  of  the 
influx  of  emigrants.  The  St.  Augustine  JVews  (of 
the  10th  ult.)  states  that  there  had  been  five  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  permits  granted  to  settlers  at  the  land 
office  in  Newnansville,  and  at  the  same  office  there 
were  two  hundred  applications  pending.  At  the  land 
office  in  St.  Augustine  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
permits  had  been  issued,  and  several  applications 


were  pending.  The  quantity  of  land  granted  amount3 
to  101,760  acres.  The  applications  pending  are  for 
3,200  acres  more. 

In  the  Savannah  Georgian  of  the  22d  ult.  we  have 
the  following  notice  of  the  departure  from  that  place 
of  twenty-five  passengers  from  the  interior  of  Geor- 
gia, who  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  entering  lands  un- 
der the  law  of  the  late  congress  for  settling  the  ter- 
ritory: 

“The  fine  schooner  Mary  Shields  leaves  to-day  with 
a party  of  gentlemen  from  Augusta  who  intend  to 
colonize  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  St.  Lucie’s 
Sound.  From  those  who  have  visited  that  section 
of  Florida  we  learn  that  a substantial  settlement  is 
now  being  made  on  St.  Lucie,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Pierce,  that  place  being  considered  remark- 
ably healthy  as  a military  post  during  the  Seminole 
war,  the  climate  being  delightful  and  the  water  ex- 
cellent. This  location  is  destined  to  become  a favo- 
rite resort  for  invalids.  It  is  situated  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  south  of  St.  Augustine  and  fifty  miles 
above  Lake  Worth,  (fresh  water  lake.)  As  soon  as 
the  colony  is  established,  they  intend  to  apply  for  the 
erection  of  a custom  house  either  at  St.  Lucie  or  on 
Indian  river  inlet. 

“Of  this  band  of  enterprising  gentlemen  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  they  have  been  citizens  of  Au- 
gusta, and  are  now  entering  on  the  land  of  Ponce  de 
Leon  with  the  spirit  of  industrious  perseverance  that 
has  ever  marked  the  character  of  her  citizens.  We 
sincerely  wish  them  success  as  pioneers  of  the  future 
prosperity  of  Florida.” 

The  armed  occupation  law,  which  grants  to  set- 
tlers in  Florida  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land 
each,  expires  on  the  4th  day  of  next  August.  Hence, 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of 
its  benefits  have  no  time  to  lose  in  making  their  loca- 
tions. 

OREGON. 

The  Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract of  a letter,  received  in  Savannah  from  one  of 
the  party  composing  one  of  the  expeditions,  viz:  that 
to  the  Rocky  'Mountains. 

“I  have  passed  now  about  ten  days  in  camp.  My 
tent  is  pitched  in  the  centre  of  a grove  of  crab  apple 
trees,  which'  are  now  in  full  blossom,  and  fill  the  air 
with  the  most  delicious  perfume.  These,  with  wild 
cherry  trees  and  various  shrubs,  form  a kind  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  woods  on  the  Missouri  and 
the  great  prairie — as  it  were,  a gradual  transition 
from  the  trees  of  the  forest  into  the  grass  of  the  prai- 
rie. Here  you  might  see  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scape garden  ever  projected  by  a Downing,  or  other 
artists,  laid  out  to  perfection  by  the  hands  of  nature. 
Our  camp  presents  generally  a very  animated  scene. 
It  is  composed  of  ten  tents  of  different  shapes  and 
colors.  Sir  William’s  is  very  elegant,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  a dozen  people.  They  are  scat- 
tered without  order  among  the  shrubs,  in  such  a 
manner,  however,  that  they  may  be  all  seen  from 
some  points.  Generally  during  the  day,  the  spaces 
between  the  tents  are  filled  with  men  on  horseback 
and  on  foot  visiting  our  Tartar  village  on  business  but 
at  night  the  scene  becomes  picturesque,  when  the  fires 
are  gaily  burning  in  front  of  the  tents,  and  throwing 
their  moving  light  on  the  groups  which  have  formed 
around  them. 

“We  are  about  one  mile  from  the  boundary  of 
Missouri  state,  within  a mile  of  a Methodist  mission, 
which  I took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  the  other  day. 
I returned  from  my  visit  with  the  hope  of  seeing  one 
of  these  days  the  dawn  of  a new  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  those  poor  aborigines  who  inhabit  this  portion 
of  the  country.  There  is  a school  at  the  mission, 
where  about  a hundred  Indian  children  are  kept  as 
boarders  at  the  expense  of  the  establishment. — 
The  boys  have  several  workshops.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  knit,  spin,  weave,  sew,  &c.  I need  not  add 
that  the  greatest  care  is  taken  of  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  these  children  as  well  as  of  their  religious  in- 
struction. 

“ Sunday  Morning.  We  have  the  brightest  Sunday 
morning,  a gentle  stirring  breeze — birds  of  all  kinds 
singing  in  the  little  trees — the  incense  of  the  crab 
apples  ascending  towards  the  bluest  sky.  We  shall 
not  leave  until  to-morrow.” 

Mr.  Audubon.  The  following  extract  from  a letter 
just  received  by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  from  this  dis- 
tinguished naturalist,  will  be  read  with  great  interest 
by  his  friends: 

Missouri  River,  May  24,  1843. 

My  dear  friend:  As  it  happens  that  we  are  now 
fast  on  a bar,  about  150  miles  below  Fort  St.  Pierre, 
one  of  the  many  establishments  of  the  American  Fur 
company,  I have  taken  it  into  my  head  to  bore  you 
with  anc’.hei  letter,  and  you  must  make  the  best  of  it 
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1 will,  however,  try  to  give  it  some  interest  as  far  as 
I can.  Since  my  last  to  you  dated  May  18,  the  coun- 
try has  assumed  a different  aspect,  and  that  for  the 
worse.  The  river  has  become  more  contracted 
between  the  hills  through  which  it  passes,  and  has 
also  become  more  straight;  we  meet  with  less  water, 
fewer  snags,  and  many  more  sand  bars.  The  bluffs 
have  become  more  abrupt  and  more  picturesque  in 
their  forms,  for  as  the  effects  of  cold  and  thaws  take 
place,  their  upper  portions  lose  their  softer  parts,  and 
the  harder  parts  assume  the  shapes  of  battlements, 
towers,  &c.,  and  when  viewed  from  a distance  look 
not  unlike  curiously  built  cities.  The  trees  are  be- 
comming  scarcer,  and  of  extremely  stunted  growth, 
and  in  the  ravines,  that  wind  their  way  between  the 
hills,  the  growth  is  principally  red  cedar.  The  hills 
themselves  which  gradually  ascend  to  plains  of  im- 
mense extent,  are  one  and  all  of  the  very  poorest  des- 
cription, so  much  so  that  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
how  millions  of  buffaloes,  antelopes,  deer,  &c.  manage 
to  subsist,  and  yet  they  do  so,  and  grow  fat  between 
this  and  autumn.  Then,  my  dear  friend,  we  have 
reached  these  wild,  and,  to  my  eye,  melancholy  looking 
districts  on  which  those  countless  multitudes  of  mon- 
strous sized  animals  live,  and  die,  more  by  the  arrow 
and  rifle  bullet  than  even  by  drowning  whilst  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  rapid  Missouri.  The  shores  are 
strewed  with  their  carcasses,  on  which  the  wolf,  the 
raven,  and  the  vulture  gorge  themselves  at  leisure  and 
unmolested,  for  hunters  rarely  if  ever  shoot  at  any  of 
these.  We  have  seen  many  elks,  abundance  of  deer, 
antelopes,  buffaloes,  wild  cats,  wolves,  and  one  bear. 
Our  folks  have  shot  buffaloes,  but  I have  not  done  so, 
simply  because  they  are  worthless  through  poverty, 
and  when  killed  only  display  a mass  of  bones  and 
skin,  wilh'a  very  thin  portion  of  flesh;  and  if  you  shoot 
a bull  the  rankness  of  its  better  parts  is  quite  enough 
to  revolt  the  stomach  of  all  but  starving  men. 

The  winter  has  been  so  very  severe  that  buffaloes 
have  been  3 or  400  miles  lower  down  the  river  than 
they  had  been  for  twenty  years.  The  calves  have 
been  nearly  all  destroyed.  In  the  way  of  plants,  we 
have  seen  some  Cactuses  unknown  to  us  previously, 
and  intend  to  take  plenty  of  specimens  home  with  us. 
We  have  also  found  a beautiful  dwarf  sweet-scented 
Pea,  that  perfumes  the  whole  atmosphere.  It  grows 
overall  the  sandy  and  gravelly  dreary  plains  and  hills, 
of  which  l have  spoken.  There  exists  a’root  called 
here  the  white  apple,  which  is  farinaceous,  and  makes 
a good  mush  when  dried  and  pounded  fine.  Of  these, 
also,  we  shall  take  specimens.  We  have  collected 
every  thing  that  was  in  bloom,  and  shall  continue  to 
do  so,  when  in  seed  and  rips,  for  all  our  friends,  far 
and  near.  In  Zoology,  we  have  done  pretty  fair;  in 
Ornithology  better,  as  we  have  already  four  new  birds, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  find  more.  We  have  felt  all  the 
transitions  of  weather  that  we  have  at  the  eastward, 
the  thermometer  ranging  from  44°  to  92°  in  the  same 
day.  We  are  sadly  annoyed  by  heavy  and  almost 
constant  winds  that  retard  our  progress,  more  or  less, 
almost  daily.  We  have  caught  only  a few  cat  fish, 
and  these  I do  not  much  relish.  No  otters,  beavers, 
musk-rats,  or  even  minks,  are  found  in  or  about  the 
turbid  waters  of  this  all-mighty  stream,  the  water  of 
which  looks  more  like  that  of  a hog  puddle  than  any 
thing  else  I can  compare  it  to.  About  one-tenth  of 
its  bulk  forms  a deposite  in  half  an  hour.  Springs  of 
magnesia  abound  in  many  of  the  ravines.  Sulphur, 
and  oxide  of  iron  show  themselves  frequently.  Im- 
mense bluffs  of  white,  blue,  and  yellow  sandstone,  are 
also  found,  as  well  as  banks  of  granite,  even  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills.  But  not  a single  specimen 
of  fossil  remains  as  yet,  although  we  were  assured 
that  they  abounded  along  these  bluffs.  We  were  e- 
qually  assured  we  should  see  no  small  birds,  and  we 
have  seen  millions  of  them,  including  almost  every 
species  we  find  in  the  eastern  states. 

May  29 — We  are  now  at  Fort  George,  not  more 
than  20  miles  from  Fort  St.  Pierre,  but  may  have  to 
put  ashore  one-half  of  our  cargo,  as  the  water  is  as 
low  now  as  it  was  high  when  we  left  St.  Louis.  This 
is  a great  disappointment  to  us  all,  as  Fort  St.  Pierre 
is  the  place  where  one-half  of  our  cargo  has  to  be  de- 
livere-l.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
buffaloes  we  have  seen  since  writing  the  above,  The 
prairies,  the  hills,  and  the  ravines  are  all  dotted  with 
these  heavy  looking  animals.  We  had  a pleasant  ex- 
cursion across  the  Great  Bend,  where  the  river  runs 
26  miles,  and  our  walk  exceeded  not  three  and  a half. 
We  encamped  one  night,  and  fed  entirely  upoa  the 
best  venison  I ever  ate — it  was  of  that  species  of  deer 
called  the  black-tailed  or  mule  deer.  We  saw,  the 
next  day,  upwards  of  5000  buffaloes  feeding  in  the 
prairies  around  us,  but  they  are  too  poor  at  present  to 
eat,  and  for  this  reason  none,  or  few,  were  killed. — 
1 have  met  with  an  opportunity  for  forwarding  this 
to  St.  Louis,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  will  take  it — 
therefore  excuse  futher  details,  at  present.  Remem- 
ber me  to  all,  and  believe  me  yours,  ever  and  sin- 
cerely. JOHN  J.  AUDUBON. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RAILWAY  SPEED  AND  SAFETY.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  from  a late  London  paper: 

“The  returns  given  in  the  report  of  the  railway 
department,  Board  of  Trade,  show  the  average  speed 
upon  the  various  lines,  exclusive  of  stoppage,  as  fol- 
lows:— London  and  Birmingham,  27  miles  per  hour; 
Great  Western,  33;  Northern  and  Eastern,  36;  North 
Midland,  29;  Midland  counties,  28;  Manchester  and 
Birmingham,  25;  New  Castle  and  North  Shields,  30; 
Chester  and  Birkenhead,  28;  and  Birmingham  and 
Derby,  29.  The  average  speed  on  the  Metropolitan 
lines,  exclusive  of  stoppages,  is  about  22  milesan  hour. 

The  foregoing  returns  of  speed  on  the  English  rail- 
way shows  an  average  rate  exceeding  the  rates  in 
this  country, — say  19  to  20  miles  per  hour.  On  some 
of  our  best  roads,  with  the  heavy  edge  rails,  we  have 
accomplished  as  high  rates  of  speed,  to  wit,  a mile 
in  a minute,  as  was  once  performed  in  England.  Our 
engines  have  drawn  larger  loads  up  higher  grades  in 
comparison  to  their  weight.  The  great  difficulty 
with  most  of  our  roads  is,  that  they  are  too  slightly 
buiit,  from  the  deficiency  of  capital  in  this  country. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  with  a good  road,  and  none 
other  should  be  built  between  this  city  and  Albany,  in 
accomplishing  the  distance  in  six  hours,  which  is  on- 
ly 25  miles  per  hour,  a speed  33  per  cent,  less  than 
that  performed  on  the  Northern  and  Eastern  railroad. 

Mr.  Lang,  in  a report  to  the  London  Board  of 
Trade,  showsby  a numberof  facts,  “that  railways  are 
the  safest  of  all  modes  of  conveyance,  and  more 
particularly  safe  than  steamboat  travelling.”  From 
1st  January  to  1st  July,  1841,  only  three  lost  their 
lives  from  causes  beyond  their  control.  The  num- 
ber of  passengers  travelling  was  9,122,000.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  182,440,000  miles.  The  number  kil- 
led from  causes  beyond  control  were  one  to  3,040,- 
666.  Only  one  passenger  lost  his  life  for  each  60,- 
813,333  miles  travelled.  [W.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT.  The  monu- 
ment stands  upon  the  summit,  where  the  small  re- 
doubt was  thrown  up  by  the  Americans  on  the  night  j 
of  June  16th,  1775.  Previous  to  its  erection,  the 
ground  was  distinguished  by  a small  column  in  ho- [ 
nor  of  Warren,  who  fell  upon  the  spot,  erected  in 
1794  by  a lodge  of  Free  Masons — Warren,  at  the 
time  of  his  glorious  death,  being  the  grand  master  I 
of  the  Free  Masons  of  North  America.  Subscrip-! 
tions  were  first  asked  for  the  present  monument  in 
1824.  An  association,  called  ‘The  Bunker  Hill  Mo- 
nument Association,’  was  formed,  membership  of 
which  was  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  subscribed 
five  dollars.  An  engraved  diploma  was  their  certifi- ! 
cate,  and  their  names  were  inscribed  upon  the  parch- 
ment records  deposited  within  the  corner  stone.  The 
corner  stone  was  laid  June  17th,  1825,  but  the  work 
was  not  resumed  until  March,  1827. 

The  structure  was  placed  under  the  superinten- 
dance of  Mr.  James  Savage,  of  Boston,  by  whom 
the  foundation  and  fourteen  courses  of  the  super- 
structure were  laid,  when  in  August,  1828,  the  work 
was  suspended  on  account  of  a deficiency  in  funds. 
About  §56  000  had  then  been  expended.  The  work 
was  not  resumed  till  the  summer  of  1834,  when  six- 
teen additional  courses  were  laid  and  the  work  was 
again  stopped  in  1835,  about  §20,000  having  been  ex-  1 
pended.  All  business  was  then  greatly  depressed, 
and  the  project  of  holding  a public  fair  was  suggest- 
ed, at  which  every  female  in  the  union  who  desired 
it  might  contribute  aid  for  the  completion  of  the  mo- 
nument. 

The  fair  was  held  in  Boston  in  September,  1840, 
and  its  proceeds,  with  a few  munificent  donations, 
put  within  the  hands  of  the  committee  of  the  Bun- 
ker Hill  Association  a sum  sufficient  to  complete  the 
great  object.  Mr.  Savage,  by  a contract  with  the 
building  committee,  was  engaged,  in  the  autumn  of 
1840,  to  complete  the  work  for  §43,800.  He  resum- 
ed his  labor  by  laying  the  first  stone  May  2d,  1841, . 
and  finished  it  with  entire  success,  by  depositing  the  i 
apex,  on  July  23,  1842.  The  last  stone  was  raised  at  j 
6 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon;  Mr.  Edward  Carnes,  jr.,  of 
Charleston,  accompanying  it  in  its  ascent,  and  wav- 
ing the  American  flag  during  the  process. 

There  are  ninety  courses  of  stone  in  jthe  whole 
structure,  eighty-fourof  them  being  above  theground, 
and  six  of  them  below.  The  base  is  thirty  feet 
square;  in  a rise  of  two  hundred  and  eight  feet,  the 
point  where  the  formation  of  the  apex  begins,  there 
is  a diminution  of  fourteen  feet,  seven  and  a half  in- 
ches. The  net  rise  of  the  stone  from  the  base  to 
the  apex,  is  two  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  and  ten 
inches,  the  seams  of  mortar  making  the  whole  ele- 
vation two  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet.  No  one 
can  stand  and  look  at  the  structure,  or  scan  it  with 
a close  observation,  without  being  impressed  with 


the  wonderful  mathematical  accuracy  which  distin- 
guishes it.  The  joints  of  the  stones  seem  to  be1 
chiseled  with  great  exactness;  and  the  diminution  off 
the  obelisk  has  been  faultlessly  executed. 

[N.  Y.  Tribune.. 

CONCORD  MONUMENT,  The  most 'interest- 
ing object  in  the  neighborhood  of  Concord,  Mass.,  is- 
the  simple  monument  erected  on  the- spot  where  the 
first  blow  was  struck  against  the  tyrrannous  govern- 
ment of  the  mother  country.  It  stands  on  the  bank 
of  the  Concord  river,  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  village.  It  is  an  obelisk,  about  thirty  feet  high,, 
surrounded  by  a plain  iron  pailing.  The  following  is 
the  inscription  which  it  bears — the  touching  simpli- 
city and  beauty  of  which  we  have  never  seen,  sur- 
passed: 

Here, 

On  the  19th  of  April, 

1775, 
was  made 

The  first  forcible  resistance  to  British  Aggression. 

On  the  opposite  bank, 

Stood  the  American  Militia; 

Here  stood  the  invading  Army — 

And  on  this  spot 
The  first  of  the  enemy  fell 
In  the  war  of  that  revolution  which  gave  in- 
dependence to  these  United  States. 

In  gratitude  to  God, 
and 

In  the  love  of  Freedom  this  monument  was 
erected. 

A.  D.  1836. 

The  monument  is  approached  from  the  public  road 
by  a wide  avenue,  carpeted  with  a rich  green  sward 
and  lined  on  each  side  by  flourishing  young  trees-, 
which  give  good  promise  of  meeting  over  head  here- 
after, in  many  a fraternal  embrace.  This  is  a con- 
secrated spot. 


POLITICS. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WHIG  STATE  CONVEN- 
TION. 

The  late  whig  state  convention  that  assembled  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  June  the  7th  ult.,  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers,  vi2: 

President — Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem. 

Vice  presidents — Hon  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston; 
hon.  John  Reed,  of  Yarmouth;  Calvin  Martin,  esq., 
of  Pittsfield;  hon.  Rufus  Bullock  of  Royalston;  John 
Prince,  esq.,  of  Roxbury;  James  Cook,  esq.  of  Low- 
ell; Ansell  Phelps,  esq.,  of  Greenfield. 

Secretaries — Charles  T.  Russell,  esq.,  of  Boston; 
William  Davis,  esq.,  of  Plymouth;  Henry  Vose,  esq. 
of  Springfield;  John  Daggett,  esq.,  of  Attleborough. 

A committee  was  then  appointed  to  receive,  as- 
sort, and  count  the  votes  of  the  convention  for  a can- 
didate for  governor.  The  result  was  as  follows: — 

Whole  number  of  votes,  784 — of  which  John  Da- 
vis received  707;  George  N.  Briggs,  38;  William  B. 
Calhoun,  16;  John  (L  Adams,  10;  Lewis  Strong,  7; 
Nathaniel  Silsbee,  3;^\bbot  Lawrence,  1;  Stephen 
C.  Phillips,  1;  Levi  Lincoln,  1. 

A committee  having  been  then  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  hon.  J.  Davis,  the  convention  adjourned  un- 
til the  afternoon. 

Afternoon  session.  The  convention  met  agreeably 
to  the  adjournment.  The  hon.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
hon.  John  Davis,  and  inform  him  of  the  doings  of  the 
convention,  and  request  his  acceptance  of  the  nomi- 
tion,  reported  that  the  committee  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  that  gentleman,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
that  he  had  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting 
the  nomination.  Every  argument  had  been  urged 
by  the  committee,  every  consideration  of  a public 
and  prii  ate  nature  had  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Davis, 
but  his  answer  had  been  that,  after  the  most  mature 
deliberation,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  his 
duty  to  himself  and  his  family  required  him  most  re- 
spectfully to  decline  the  honor  which  the  conven- 
tion had  conferred  upon  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
requested  the  committee  to  tender  to  the  convention, 
and  through  that  body  to  the  people  of  the  common- 
wealth, his  most  profound  acknowledgements  for  the 
testimonials  of  the  kindness  and  confidence  which, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  choice  of 
another  candidate;  the  result  was  as  follows: 

Whole  number  of  votes  760 — of  which  the  hon. 
George  N.  Briggs,  of  Pittsfield,  received  682;  hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  25;  hon.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
23;  hon.  W.  B.  Calhoun,  9;  hon.  Levi  Lincoln,  6; 
hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  3;  hon.  Lewis  Strong,  4; 

I hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  3;  hon.  John  Reed,  2;  hon. 

; Nathan  Appleton,  1. 
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The  hon.  John  Reed,  of  Yarmouth,  received  700 
out  of  769  votes  as  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Chapman,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, reported  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved , That  in  assembling  together,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  whig  party  of  Massachusetts, — 
whilst  our  first  feeiings  are  those  of  regret  and  mor- 
tification, that  the  state  has  fallen  for  a season  under 
the  control  of  a party,  false  in  its  principles,  and  de- 
structive in  its  acts, — we  rejoice  that  the  time  has 
now  come  for  the  first  step  in  the  great  work  of  her 
redemption, — that  we  welcome  the  sight  of  this 
great  and  earnest  assembly  of  her  true  friends,  who 
have  come  up  to  the  rescue,  that  we  give  to  each 
other  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  here,  by  all 
that  is  sacred  to  us  in  the  honour  and  welfare  of  our 
venerable  commonwealth,  by  all  that  we  cherish  as 
citizens  and  value  as  individuals,  we  pledge  our- 
selves, that  laying  aside  all  irrelevant  and  distracting 
subjects,  there  shall  be  no  faltering  or  hesitation  in 
the  single,  yet  all  important  work  this  day  commen- 
ced,— the  restoration  of  Massachusetts  to  that  state 
of  honor  and  safety,  which  can  be  secured  to  her 
only  by  an  administration  of  her  government  by  whig 
men  and  upon  whig  principles. 

Resolved,  That  the  whig  cause,  in  principle  is,  that 
of  republicanism,  or  true  democracy,  against  radi- 
calism, or  false  democracy, — that  whilst  we  would 
secure  to  the  people  who  have  a stake  in  the  govern- 
ment, the  largest  liberty  in  the  selection  of  their  ru- 
lers, and  whilst  we  recognise'a  sound  public  opinion 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  our  institutions, — we  hold  that 
each  department  of  the  government  should  dis- 
charge its  duties  in  conformity  with  the  constitution, 
yet  independent  of  party  dictation,  and  unaw’ed  by 
popular  clamor, — that  these  different  departments 
were  established  by  the  wise  founders  of  the  repub- 
lic, not  only  as  checks  upon  each  other,  but  unitedly 
to  serve  as  a barrier  against  the  danger  of  that  popu- 
lar passion,  which  has  been  the  ruin  of  all  its  pre- 
decessors,— that  so  long  as  these  restraining,  con- 
servative elements  of  the  government  shall  be  sus- 
tained in  harmony  with  the  democratic,  and  the  union 
of  which  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  work  of  our  fa- 
thers, the  republic  will  stand, — but  that  as  soon  as 
these  barriers  shall  be  swept  away,  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  and  acts  of  the  party  which  we  op- 
pose,— as  soon  as  the  executive,  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial departments  of  the  government,  under  their 
specious  but  fatal  principles,  shall  become  but  the 
instruments  of  party  spirit,  and  the  echos  of  popu- 
lar excitement  artfully  aroused, — the  form  even  of  a 
free  government,  which  is  all  that  under  such  prin- 
ciples we  have,  the  form  even  of  a free  government 
will  cease  to  be  ours. 

Resolved , That  in  accordance  with  our  whig  prin- 
ciples, we  first  of  all  rely  upon  the  people  to  exer- 
cise their  freest,  yet  soundest  discretion,  in  the  se- 
lection of  wise  and  good  men  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
state,  and  to  represent . the  public  opinion  upon  all 
subjects  of  public  concern, — and  whilst,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  hold  them  to  a strict^iccount  as  the  ser- 
vants of  the  people,  they  recognize  them,  on  the 
other,  as  the  legitimate  government,  bound  by  their 
oaths  and  by  the  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  to 
consult  and  act  only  for  the  public  good,  and  yet  free 
to  exercise  their  calm  and  deliberate  judgments,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties; — that  we 
demand  of  the  executive  that  he  feel  himself  to  be 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  and  not  the  leader 
of  a party,  and  that  he  be  a firm,  honest,  and  inde- 
pendent guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  state  and  the 
rights  of  the  citizens;  that  we  require  of  the  legisla- 
tors that  they  be  prudent,  yet  fearless  counsellors, 
and  not  the  mere  tools  of  faction,  though  it  borrow 
the  captivating  title  of  “the  democracy” — that  they 
be  regardful  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  of  a part 
only — that  they  diffuse  to  all  alike  the  public  bene- 
fits, and  distribute  fairly  the  public  burdens; — that 
we  demand,  in  short,  of  all  magistrates,  that  they 
hold  their  offices  as  trusts,  and  not  possessions,  to  be 
administered  with  a just  deference  to  public  opinion, 
but  yet  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
creatures  of  a party — and  that  it  is  only  by  the  se- 
lection of  such  rulers,  and  by  such  an  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  that  its  republican  charac- 
tei,  and  in  that,  its  vital  principle  can  be  preserved 
and  perpetuated. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  proceedings  of  the  present 
dominant  party  in  the  state,  we  have  witnessed,  for 
the  first  time  in  Massachusetts,  the  fearful  reverse 
of  all  these  sound  and  saving  principles — that  we 
have  seen  in  the  executive,  not  the  dignified  magis- 
trate, but  the  undignified  partizan — one  who,  in  mat- 
ters of  state  and  on  festive  occasions,  in  his  messa- 
ges and  his  toasts,  is  alike  unmindful  of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  own,  and  of  the  claims  of  the  other  bran- 
ches of  the  government,  to  official  respect — one  who, 
in  his  whole  career,  instead  of  using  his  elevation  to 


advance  the  interests  and  sustain  in  its  true  spirit, 
the  government  of  the  state,  has  perverted  it  to  the 
dishonorable  and  dangerous  purpose  of  appealing  to 
popular  passions,  and  thereby  endangered  our  dear- 
est interests,  both  as  citizens  and  individuals — and 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  controlling  party  in 
the  legislature, — in  their  reckless  tampering  with 
the  constitution — in  their  disregard  of  its  sanctions, 
of  the  restraining  rules  of  the  legislature,  and  of 
public  and  private  rights  in  their  surrender  of  all 
that  is  conservative  in  the  government  to  the  crav- 
ings of  a radical  party  spirit, — we  have  a fatal  as- 
surance, that  if  they  can  secure,  what  they  have  ne- 
ver yet  secured, — a popular  vote, — “farewell,  a long 
farewell,”  not  only  to  our  greatness,  but  to  our  ho- 
nor, credit,  prosperity  and  safety. 

Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  elective  franchise  to 
be  the  basis  of  liberty  and  the  dearest  right  of  free- 
men— and  whilst  we  seek  its  extension  to  the  far- 
thest limits  consistent  with  its  safe  exercise,  we 
would  surround  it  with  every  safeguard  to  preserve 
it  in  its  purity  and  secure  it  from  abuse;  and,  there- 
fore, we  boldly  denounce  the  electioneering  and  abo- 
minable doctrine  of  the  present  governor,  put  forth 
in  his  message,  that  the  wise  limitations  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  government  should  be  so  far  removed,  as 
to  make  it  practically  universal,  and  the  equally  fa- 
tal attempts  of  his  followers  in  the  legislature,  so  to 
impair  the  securities  for  its  fair  exercise,  as  to  place 
this  invaluable  right  of  the  honest,  tax-paying  citi- 
zen at  the  mercy  of  the  hirelings  of  a party  who 
would  thus  perpetuate  their  power. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  administration  of  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  state,  we  hold  to  the  strictest 
economy  consistent  with  a just  and  honorable  main- 
tenance of  all  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  a fair 
compensation  to  public  servants,  equally  removed 
from  that  extreme  which  would  lead  to  a scramble 
for  office  amongst  unworthy  men,  and  that  which 
would  confine  it  to  the  rich  alone — that  the  persever- 
ing and  successful  efl’ort  of  the  majority  in  the  last  le- 
gislature, for  mere  party  effect,  to  connect  indisso- 
lubly that  part  of  the  retrenchment  bill  in  which  all 
parties  were  agreed,  with  that  which,  on  constitu- 
tional grounds,  the  whig  friends  of  the  constitution 
could  not  sanction,  was  dishonorable  to  them  as  a 
party,  though  indicative  of  their  spirit, —that  we  de- 
mand a careful  and  prudent  management  of  the  pub- 
lic property,  and  that  the  just  expenditures  of  the 
state,  if  they  exceed  its  income,  should  be  met  by  a 
fair  and  equal  assessment  upon  all  the  citizens, — 
that  the  present  debt  of  the  commonwealth,  incur- 
red, as  it  was,  for  the  purposes  of  codifying  the  laws, 
advancing  the  cause  of  education,  furnishing  an  asy- 
lum for  the  insane,  and  aiding,  under  proper  securi- 
ties, in  those  great  internal  improvements,  which 
though  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  capital,  yet 
originated  and  conducted  by  individual  enterprise, 
have  already  been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  slate, 
must  secure  the  approving  sanction  of  every  intelli- 
gent and  patriotic  citizen — that  as  it  was  wisely  con- 
tracted, and  as  Massachusetts  knows  not  the  word 
“repudiation,” — the  debt  is  safe — and  that  our  good 
old  commonwealth  is  not  and  will  not  be  insolvent, 
unless  the  shameless  defamers  of  her  credit,  by  be- 
ing continued  her  guardians,  shall  make  her  so. 

Resolved,  That  the  judicial  department  of  the  go- 
vernment was  most  clearly  and  wisely  designed  by 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  to  be  removed  from 
all  influences  that  could  divert  it  from  the  line  of 
impartial  justice — to  stand  as  a beacon  light  amidst 
the  storms  to  which  a free  government  is  exposed, 
and  save  it  from  self-destruction — to  be  the  pure  and 
independent  arbiter  of  right  amongst  the  people,  un- 
tempted and  unawed,  that  it  mightcontrol  the  strong, 
protect  the  weak,  and  hold  aloft  the  scales  of  public 
and  private  justice  in  serenity  and  safety — that  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  every  interest  of  the  state, 
and  to  the  rights  and  property  of  every  citizen  alike, 
that  this  department  of  the  government  should  be 
maintained  in  its  original  purity  and  independence — 
and  that  in  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  present  do- 
minant party,  first  through  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
and  then  ny  a limitation  of  the  tenure  of  their  office, 
to  subject  it  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  fluctuating 
parties,  they  have  displayed  a spirit,  before  which,  if 
not  arrested  at  once  by  the  stern  rebuke  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  last  defence  of  freedom  and  of  right  will  be 
overthrown  and  annihilated. 

Resolved,  That  confiding  in  the  intelligence  and 
virtue  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  we  believe 
that  all  that  is  necessary  on  our  part  to  arrest  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  present  destructive  par- 
ty, is  a simple  statement  of  true  whig  principles, 
and  a nomination  of  good  whig  men  to  carry  them 
into  execution — and  that  the  people  will  do  the  rest. 

We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  the  whig  party  in 
convention  assembled,  do  hereby  unanimously  nomi- 
nate the  Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  of  Pittsfield,  as  the 
whig  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor — and  the 


Hon.  John  Reed,  of  Yarmouth,  as  the  whig  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth, for  the  ensuing  year — and  we  hereby 
also  ex  press  our  undoubting  confidence,  that  the  long 
and  ho  norable  career  of  both  these  gentlemen  in  the 
congre  ss  of  the  United  States — their  high  and  distin- 
guished personal  characters,  and  their  sound  whig 
princip  les,  will  command  for  them  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  whigs  of  the  commonwealth. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
the  wh  igs  of  the  commonwealth  have  received  the 
decided  declination  of  the  hon.  John  Davis,  of  Wor- 
cester, to  be  again  their  candidate  for  the  office  of 
governor — that  the  united  nomination  which  has 
this  day  been  tendered  to  him,  is  a proof  of  the  dis- 
tinguish ed  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  the  whig  party  of  the  state — that  we  tender  to 
him  the  irdeep  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  long  and 
valuable  public  services — and  whilst  we  pray  thah 
every  blessing  may  attend  him  in  the  retirement 
which  be  has  now  voluntarily  sought — we  trust  that 
in  other  spheres  of  public  duty,  we  may  yet  have 
the  benefit  of  his  eminent  talents  and  character. 

Resolved,  That  w'hilst  we  cherish  the  same  deep 
and  ardent  longing  for  a wise,  patriotic,  and  truly 
whig  administration  of  the  national  government, 
which  we  have  uniformly  expressed — whilst  we  still 
hold  to  the  protection  of  American  industry — to  the 
regulation!  of  the  currency  by  national  legislation — 
to. the  dist  ribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  upon  equitable  principles  amongst  the 
several  stntes,  and  to  a rigid  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  every  department  of  the  government — 
and  whilst  we  solemnly  demand  that  m no  respect 
shall  northern  rights  be  sacrificed, — yet  as  the  re- 
demption of  our  own  state  from  its  present  deplora- 
ble condition  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  our  energies, 
and  is  worthy  of  and  demands  our  undivided  efforts; 
and  as  the  whigs  in  congress  have  recommended  a 
national  convention  to  be  holden  at  Baltimore  in 
May,  1844,  for  the  consideration  of  national  sub- 
jects, which  recommendation  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  whigs  of  our  own  legislature.  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  whigs  of  Massachusetts  do  here- 
by approve  the  plan  of  such  a convention— that  they 
will  be  ready  then  arid  there  to  meet  their  brethren 
from  the  other  sitates,  in  a free  and  frank  consulta- 
tion for  the  general  good, — and  that  they  will  abide 
the  result. 

Resolved,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  the  present 
administration  of  our  state  government  is  wrong  in 
every  respect — wrong  in  its  pidnciples — wrong  in  its 
measures — and  wrong  in  its  men, — that  there  will 
be  no  security  for  the  constitution  or  for  the  true  spi- 
rit of  the  government,  no  safety  for  public  or  pri- 
vate rights  or  property,  until  these  principles  and 
measures  and  men  are  changed — that  no  party  can 
make  this  change, but  the  whig  party,  and  that  they 
can — that  all  that  is  needed  is  union  o!  purpose,  and 
an  undivided  front — that,  speaking  in  their  names, 
we  pledge  them  to  this  work,  and  that,  acting  in 
their  behalf,  we  hereby  hang  out  their  banner,  con- 
taining for  its  motto,  “Massachusetts  redeemed” — 
a banner  whic  h shall  not  be  furled,  until  its  words 
of  prophecy  s hall  have  become  historic  truth. 

THE  LATE  GEORGIA  CONVENTION. 

During  the  late  Van  Buren  convention  in  Georgia 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  thus  chronicled 
by  the  Milled  geville  Journal: 

“It  was  ree  eived  with  acclamation  by  the  Oalhoun- 
ites,  and  by  tl  le  Van  Bureri  party  with  the  most  de- 
termined opposition.  The  hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of 
Clarke,  Dr.  K.endall.  of  Upson,  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Ha- 
bersham, and  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Crawford,  opposed  its 
adoption  in  -energetic  terms,  the  latter  in  language 
highly  denunc  iatory  of  the  whole  movement  and  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  He  declared  that  he  would  tremble 
for  the  counti  y should  Mr.  Calhoun  be  elevated  to 
the  presidency;  that  he  was  not  with  them  in  feeling, 
had  always  be  en  their  enemy,  the  enemy  of  Jackson, 
their  great  lea  der,  and  that  his  nomination  by  that 
body  would  bis  received  by  the  ‘democracy,  from  the 
mountains  to  the  seaboard,  from  the  hanks  of  the 
Chattahoochei;  to  the  beautiful  Savannah,  with  deep 
and  damning  'denunciation.’” 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

The  articles  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  to 
which  we  alii  ided  in  our  last,  have  excited  much  at- 
tention throui  ;hout  the  country.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  j lolitical  position  of  such  a man  as  Dan- 
iel Webster  c ould  at  no  lime  be  a matter  of  indiit'er- 
ence;  but  no  w it  is  of  especial  interest  and  impor- 
tance, partici  larly  to  the  Whig  party.  We  have  been 
not  a little  su  rprised  at  the  tone  of  some  of  those  pa- 
pers which  pi  ofess  to  be  the  very  peculiar  friends  of 
Mr.  Webster-— a tone  of  querulousness  at  the  pre- 
sumption ol  the  Advertiser  and  other  papers,  inde- 
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6iring  to  know  more  precisely  his  position,  as  though 
Mr  Webster  was  too  much  above  the  Whig  party  to 
make  it  proper  for  them  to  intimate  any  doubts  of 
the  correctness  of  his  course,  or  desire  to  be  inform- 
ed whether  they  are  to  rely  on  his  support  for  the 
future.  It  seems  to  us  there  is  nothing  either  strange 
or  improper  in  this  desire.  It  is  his  very  eminence 
that  makes  us  all  feel  an  interest,  and  a very  deep  in- 
terest, in  his  position,  and  a wish  for  his  strong  arm 
to  aid  us  in  the  political  contest.  Mr.  Webster  has 
not  heretofore  been  a non-committal  politician.  He 
can  not  be  a locofoco,  if  he  has  any  disposition  to  be 
so,  of  which  we  have  not,  and  never  had,  the  si  ightest 
belief.  But  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  whether 
just  or  not,  whether  tenable  or  not,  suspicions  and 
doubts  have  arisen,  in  the  minds  of  very  many  of  his 
best  friends,  as  to  the  course  he  intends  to  adopt  in  re- 
ference to  the  state  and  national  nominations  of  the 
whig  party,  and  it  would  be  deplorable  indeed  if  the 
whigs,  as  the  whigs,  did  not  desire  to  have  these 
tuspicions  and  doubts  dissipated. 

For  ourselves,  we  hope  and  believe  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster will  yet  show  himself,  unequivocally,  undeniably 
“a  whig — a Massachusetts  whig — a Faneuil  Hall 
whig,”  in  both  state  and  national  politics;  and  that 
the  whole  whig  party,  every  part  and  parcel  thereof, 
small  as  well  as  great,  will  move  on  together  as  in 
days  of  yore,  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object, 
with  an  unanimity,  zeal  and  patriotic  devotion  which 
must  ensure  success. 

But  our  immediate  purpose  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  admirable  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ap- 
propriate extract  from  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  at  the 
Odeon,  on  receiving  a vase  from  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, October  12,  1835.  It  is  pregnant  with  meaning, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  a whole 
souled  whig.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks, 
and  may  be  found  on  page  36  of  the  third  volume 
lately  published.  Mr.  Webster  says: — 

Under  present  circumstances,  I should  wish  to 
avoid  any  concealment,  and  to  state  my  political 
opinions,  in  their  full  length  and  breadth. 

I desire  not  to  stand  before  the  country  as  a man  of 
no  opinions,  or  of  such  a mixture  of  opposite  opin- 
ions that  the  result  has  no  character  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  I am  desirous  of  standing  as  one  who  is 
bound  to  his  own  consistency  by  the  frankest  avowal 
of  his  sentiments,  on  all  important  and  interesting 
occasions.  I am  not  partly  for  the  constitution  and 
partly  against  it;  lam  wholly  for  it,  for  it  altogether, 
for  it  as  it  is,  and  for  the  exercise,  when  occasion 
requires,  of  all  its  just  powers,  as  they  have  hereto- 
fore been  exercised  by  Washington,  and  the  great 
men  who  have  followed  him  in  his  administration. 

I disdain,  altogether,  the  character  of  an  uncom- 
mitted man.  I am  committed,  fully  committed;  com- 
mitted to  the  full  extent  of  all  that  I am,  and  all  that 
I hope,  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  to  its  love 
and  reverence,  to  its  defence  and  maintenance,  to  its 
warm  commendation  to  every  American  heart,  and 
to  its  vindication  and  just  praise,  before  all  mankind. 
And  1 am  committed  againsl  every  thing  which,  in  my 
judgment,  may  weaken,  endanger,  or  destroy  it.  I 
am  committed  against  the  encouragement  of  local 
parties  and  local  feelings;  I am  committed  against  all  ! 
fostering  of  anti-national  spirit;  1 am  committed 
against  the  slightest  infringement  of  the  original  com- 1 
promise,  on  which  the  constitution  was  founded,  I 
am  committed  against  any  and  every  derangement  of 
the  powers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, against  any  derogation  from  the  constitutional 
authority  of  congress,  and  especially  against  all  ex- 
tension of  executive  power;  and  I am  committed 
against  any  attempt  to  rule  the  free  people  of  this 
country  by  the  power  and  the  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment itself.  I am  committed,  fully  and  entirely 
committed,  againsl  making  the  government  the  peo- 
ple’s master. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  my  opinions.  I have  pur- 
posely avowed  them,  with  the  utmost  frankness.— 
They  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the  moment,  but  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  and  of  some  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  I believe  them  to  be  such  [ 
sentiments  as  are  alone  eampatihle  wit.'h  the  perma- 1 
nent  prosperity  of  the  country,  or  the  long  conlinu- 
ane  of  its  union. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  thus  solemnly  avowed 
these  sentiments,  and  these  convictions,  if  you  should 
find  me  hereafter  to  be  false  to  them,  or  to  falter  in 
their  support,  I now  conjure  you,  by  all  the  duty  you 
owe  your  country,  by  all  your  hopes  of  ffisr  prosperity 
and  renown,  by  all  your  love  for  the  general  course 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world — I conjure  you,  that, 
renouncing  me  as  a recreant,  you  yourselves  go  on — right 
on — straight  forward,  in  maintaining  with  your  utmost 
zeal,  and  with  all  your  power,  the  true  principles  of 
the  best,  the  happiest,  the  most  glorious  constitution 
of  a free  government,  with  which  it  has  pleased  Prov- 
idence, in  any  age,  to  bless  any  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  [Salem  Register. 


HUGH  SWINTON  LF.GAFE. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 
MR.  LEGARE. 

BV  MR  JUSTICE  STORY. 

At  his  customary  lecture  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  students  of  the  Dane  Law  Col- 
lege, on  Thursday,  the  22d  ult.  Mr.  Justice  Story 
made  the  following  remarks  upon  the  character  of 
Mr.  Legare.  They  were  taken  down  by  a gentleman 
present,  and  are  now  published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  learned  judge: 

“When  I last  met  you,  I little  anticipated  the  ca- 
lamitous event  which  has  since  occurred,  in  the 
death  of  a distinguished  man,  who  expired  in  the 
city  of  Boston  on  Tuesday  morning  last.  Whoever 
considers  the  principles  of  the  constitution  can  never 
forget  him,  for  he  was  firm  and  true  to  its  doctrines, 
and  exhibited  that  elevated  and  comprehensive  states- 
manship which  the  constitution  demands  of  its  real 
friends.  I refer,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Legare,  the  late 
attorney  general,  with  whom  I had  the  happiness  to 
be  intimately  acquainted;  whom  I knew  not  only  as 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  but  also  as  a great  law- 
yer. 1 speak  of  him  to  you  here,  not  merely  to  pay 
a deserved  tribute  to  his  worth,  but  because  I know 
of  no  man  whom  I would  sooner  propound  as  an  ex- 
ample to  young  men  entering  the  profession  which 
he  has  so  much  adorned.  I had  indeed  looked  to 
him  with  great  fondness  of  expectation.  I had  look- 
ed to  see  him  accomplish  what  he  was  so  well  fitted 
to  do — what,  I know,  was  the  darling  object  of  his 
pure  ambition — to  engraft  the  civil  law  upon  the 
jurisprudence  ol  this  country,  and  thereby  to  expand 
the  common  law  to  greater  usefulness  and  a wider 
adaptation  to  the  progress  of  society. 

“Mr.  Legare  was  a native  of  South  Carolina,  and 
was  graduated,  I understand,  at  an  early  age  at  Co- 
lumbia College.  He  proceeded  after  he  left  that  in- 
stitution to  Edinburgh,  where  he  devoted  himself, 
with  great  diligence  and  intensity  of  study,  to  general 
and  classical  literature.  He  then  went  to  the  con- 
tinent and  pursued  the  study  of  the  civil  law’  with 
great  assiduity  and  success,  and  afterwards  returned 
to  South  Carolina  to  practice,  and  became  soon 
eminent  at  the  bar  of  that  state. 

“It  is  a most  singular  circumstance  that  eminence 
in  general  literature  should,  in  the  public  mind,  de- 
tract from  a man’s  reputation  as  a lawyer.  It  is  an 
unworthy  prejudice;  for  certainly  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  may  borrow  aid  as  well  as  receive  or- 
nament from  the  cultivation  of  all  the  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  But  the  prejudice  exists:  and 
yet  one  would  think  that  the  public  had  witnessed  so 
many  examples  of  men  who  were  great  scholars  and 
great  lawyers  likewise,  that  the  prejudice  might  be 
at  this  day  disarmed  of  so  much  of  its  quality  as  is 
apt  to  do  injustice  to  the  reputation  of  living 
men.  Lord  Mansfield  was  a most  eminent  scholar 
in  general  letters;  but  he  was  also  unsurpassed  in 
jurisprudence.  Sir  William  Blackstone  was  so  ele- 
gant a scholar  that  his  commentaries  are  models  of 
pure  English  prose;  but  they  are  none  the  less  the 
invaluable  mine  of  the  laws  of  England.  Lord  Sto- 
well,  the  friend  and  executor  of  Dr.  Johnson,  was 
in  various  attainments  exceeded  by  few;  but  his 
knowledge  of  general  jurisprudence  was  greater  than 
that  of  any  man  of  his  day.  Some  of  the  proudest 
names  now  on  the  English  benches  are  some  of  Eng- 
land's best  scholars.  But  there  as  well  as  here 
— though  certainly  it  is  far  greater  here — the  public 
prejudice  almost  denies  to  a great  scholar  the  right 
to  be  eminent  as  a jurist.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said — 
‘And  mark  what  ills  the  scholar’s  life  assail, 

Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron  and  the  goal.’ 

“None  of  these  were  the  evils  of  our  friend.  His 
only  evil  that  his  reputation  as  a lawyer  was  some- 
times underrated,  because  of  his  great  general  at- 
tainments. But  nothing  could  be  more  unfounded 
than  this  idea.  He  considered  the  law  as  his  pursuit; 
as  his  object;  as  the  field  of  his  ambition.  Fifteen 
years  ago  I knew  him  as  an  eminent  lawyer.  He 
afterwards  went  abroad  in  a diplomatic  capacity;  and 
at  Brussels,  where  he  resided,  devoted  himself  anew 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  law  with  a view  to  make  it 
subservient  to  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  common  law,  and  the  forcing  into  it  the 
enlarged  and  liberal  principles  and  just  morality  of 
the  Roman  jurisprudence.  This  object  he  seemed 
about  to  accomplish:  for  his  arguments  before  the 
supreme  court  were  crowded  with  the  principles  of 
the  Roman  law  wrought  into  the  texture  of  the  com- 
mon law  with  great  success.  In  every  sentence  that 
1 heard,  I was  struck  with  this  union  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. At  the  same  time,  the  whole  was  wrought  in 
a style  beautiful  and  chaste,  but  never  passing  from 
the  line  of  the  argument  nor  loosing  sight  of  the 
cause.  Hts  argumentation  was  marked  by  the  closest 


logic;  at  the  same  time  he  had  a presence  in  speaking 
which  I have  never  seen  excelled.  He  had  a warm, 
rich  style,  but  he  had  no  declamation;  for  he  knew 
that  declamation  belongs  neither  to  the  jurist  nor 
to  the  scholar. 

“It  was  only  during  the  last  summer  that  he  wrote 
to  me  that  he  intended  to  translate  Heinecius’s  Ele- 
ments; for  he  wished,  he  said,  to  entice  the  Ameri- 
can lawyer  to  the  study  of  the  civil  law.  He  added, 
that  he  had  nothing'to  gain  by  such  a work,  but  that 
he  would  undergo  the  labor  as  a homage  to  his  coun- 
try. Knowing  his  eminent  qualifications  for  the  task 
I advised  him  to  make  the  translation,  and  to  add  to 
it  notes  of  his  own,  so  as  to  adapt  the  principles  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  common  law;  telling  him 
that  he  would  thereby  confer  a benefit  on  the  coun- 
try which  no  man  of  the  age  would  be  likely  to  ex- 
ceed. 

“A  few  years  since  he  published  a paper  in  the  N. 
York  Review  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Influence, 
of  Roman  legislation,  and  afterwards  printed  it  se- 
parately from  the  Review  itself.  Whoever  reads 
that  essay — and  I hope  you  will  all  read  it — will  per- 
ceive his  vast  attainments  in  the  civil  law.  You, 
who  have  not  heard  him,  cannot  judge  of  his  attain- 
ments in  the  common  law;  but  I,  who  heard  his  ar- 
guments, know  that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  com- 
rjon  law  with  a wise  perception  of  its  defects,  and  a 
purpose  to  ameliorate  them  with  the  riches  of  the 
civil  law;  and  I may  say  of  him,  having  seen  his 
mastery  of  both  systems  of  jurisprudence,  that  he 
walked  with  them  triumphantly,  the  one  in  one  hand 
and  the  other  in  the  other  hand,  in  the  path  of  a great 
jurist. 

“Although  he  might  have  had  other  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  government — as  I have  been  told — yet  he 
desired  only  the  office  of  attorney  general,  and  he 
desired  that  for  the  sake  of  the  law.  When,  there- 
fore, the  question  is  asked,  was  he  eminent  as  a law- 
yer? 1 answer,  no  man  was  more  so.  Do  you  ask 
what  was  the  secret  of  his  eminence?  I answer,  it 
was  diligence,  profound  study,  and  withholding  his 
mind  from  the  political  excitements  of  the  day. 

“To  me,  his  loss  is  irreparable.  How  few  do  I 
see  around  me  of  severe  studies  in  jurisprudence; 
willing  to  devote  their  days  and  nights  to  the  maste- 
ry and  improvement  of  it  as  a great  science,  and 
looking  for  the  fame  that  comes  of  devotion  like  his. 
Such  study  is  not  fanned  by  the  breath  of  popular 
applause,  and  so  it  is  rare.  But  in  him  it  shone 
most  brilliantly.  I pronounce  him  a great  loss,  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lights  of  jurisprudence 
that  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  know— my  misfor- 
tune to  lose. 

“It  was  but  the  day  before  yesterday — and  before 
I had  heard  of  his  death,  the  news  of  which  met  me 
as  I was  going  from  my  own  house — that  I had  taken 
down  Cicero  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  and  had  turned  to 
the  passage  where  he  begins,  ‘As  I was  leaving  Cili- 
cia to  go  to  Rhodes,  1 heard  of  the  death  of  Horten- 
sius.’  Hortensius,  the  great,  Roman  lawyer,  so  much 
and  so  justly  praised  by  Cicero  died,  as  we  are  told, 
when  his  usefulness  had  been  completed.  How  dif- 
ferent from  him  who  has  been  taken  from  us,  when 
we  had  just  learned  to  appreciate  his  inestimable 
value  to  the  jurisprueence  of  the  country.  To  Ce- 
thegus,  another  orator,  Cicero  applies  the  remark  of 
Ennius: 

Is  diclus  ollis  popularibus  olim, 

Qui  turn  vivebant  homines,  atque  retrain  agitabanl, 

Flos  delibalus  popuk.* 

“I  say  of  the  attorney  general,  not  delibatus  populi; 
I say  of  him,  Flos  delibatus  jurisf 

“As  I looked  a little  further,  I came  upon  the  pas- 
sage, by  a striking  coincidence,  expressed  what  has 
since  been  realized  to  my  own  feelings,  as  the  full 
influence  of  such  a life;  a life,  the  only  deep  lamen- 
tations for  which  is,  that  he  had  had  so  little  time  to 
make  himself  fully  appreciated  by  the  whole  repub- 
lic. I give  you  the  English  first,  that  I may  after- 
wards give  you  the  more  beautiful  Latin.  ‘They 
therefore  seem  to  me  to  have  lived  both  fortunately 
and  happily,  not  only  in  other  states,  but  especially 
in  ours,  who  have  been  permitted  not  merely  to  en- 
joy authority  and  the  renown  of  action,  but  also  to 
attain  the  praise  of  wisdom;  whose  memory  and  re- 
putation, in  our  gravest  and  severest  cares,  have 
been  truly  grateful,  whenever  in  history  we  have 
fallen  upon  them.’j 

*He  who  was  called  by  the  men  of  other  times,  then 
upon  the  stage,  the  chosen  follower  of  the  people. 

tl  say  of  the  attorney  genera),  not  chosen  of  the  peo. 
pie — I say  of  him,  the  chosen  flower  of  the  law. 

tltaque  ii  mihi  videntur  fortunate  beateque  vixisse, 
cum  in  cceteris  civitatibus,  turn  maxime  in  nostra,  qui- 
bus  cum  auctoritate,  rerumque  gestarum  gloria,  turn 
etiam  sapientias  laude  perfrui  licuh.  Quorum  memoria 
et  recordalio  in  maxitnis  nostris  gravissimisque  curia 
jucunda  sane  furt,  cum  in  earn  nuper  ex  sermone  quo- 
dam  incidissemus. — Cic.  de  Clar.  Oral.  2. 
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“I  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  remark,  that  the 
constitution  has  lost  one  of  its  best  friends;  the  su- 
preme court  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments;  the 
country  an  inestimable  man,  whose  independence, 
whose  public  virtue,  whose  rare  endowments,  and 
whose  freedom  from  all  the  arts  of  popularity,  gave 
full  assurance  of  a life  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
state.  To  me,  had  my  own  career  closed  before  his, 
a single  word  of  praise  from  his  lips,  could  I have 
looked  back  to  know  it,  would  have  been  as  valuable 
a tribute  as  from  any  other  human  being.” 


RAIL  ROADS  IN  GERMANY. 


From  the  London  Morning  Chronicle. 

The  year’s  result  of  the  German  railroads  at  pre- 
sent in  activity  has  been  published,  and  shows  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  two  millions  of  travellers  in  1842  as 
compared  with  1841.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  number  of  passengers  and  the  amount  (in  English 
money)  received  for  passengers  and  goods  during  the 
month  of  December,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
1342: 


During  Dec 
1842. 

During  the  whole 
of  1842. 

Names  of  Rail  Roads. 

\’o  of 
pas- 
sen- 
gers 

Mon’y 

recei- 

ved. 

Nuntbei 
of  pns- 
seng’rs. 

Money 

recei- 

ved. 

Linz-Bud  weis 

none 

£1  560 

14  274 

£23.992 

Linz-Ginunden 

5 550 

1.258 

121.155 

20,055 

Lcipzig-Allenburg 

8 1.3 

1.072 

43  622 

5.266 

Munich- Augsburg 

9,229 

1.563 

213.647 

26,866 

Hamburg  Bergedorf 

9 315 

242 

153  648 

5,277 

Berlin  Stetiin 

12,135 

- 

70,880 

Berlin-Frankfbrt 

13.278 

2,186 

35.274 

7.385 

Rreslau-Oppein 

14  236 

932 

139,099 

8 633 

Manheim  Heidelberg 

16,506 

52 

307  692 

9 696 

Cologne-Aix  la  Chapelle 

17  760 

2 439 

317  776 

39,914 

Dusseldorf-  Elberfeld 

19.113 

1.153 

384  946 

Brunswick-Harsburg 

20.701 

2.329 

289,454 

14,893 

Berlin- Anhalt 

20,92  = 

5,873 

3 IS  659 

79  577 

Vienna-Smckerau 

20,820 

1.076 

321.490 

14  894 

Vienna-Brunn-Olmutz 
Maadebur.’ -Leipzig* 
Leipzig  Dresden 

21,638 

9,416 

297,505 

110,617 

24  932 

7,465 

377  380 

98.579 

Berlin-Potsdam 

30  505 

1.565 

500,906 

23  692 

Mentz-Frankfort 

32.811 

1,487 

809.012 

37  795 

Nu remhurg  Furth 

"3  874 

402 

450,635 

5.271 

Viennn-Raab 

36  535 

3 795 

1,151,393 

71  641 

The  total  number  of  passengers  during  the  month 
of  December  (without  including  Magdeburg  and  Le- 
ipsic)  was  368,049;  the  number  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1841  was  289,864.  During  the  whole  year 
of  1842  the  number  of  passengers  was  6,829.002, 
whereas  in  1841  the  number  was  5,071  342;  so  that, 
on  the  whole  year,  there  appears  an  increase  of 
1,757,660.  In  the  returns  of  several  of  the  lines  the 
amount  received  is  not  specified,  owing  to  their  not 
having  made  up  their  accounts  for  the  last  quarter 
at  the  time  the  general  statement  was  made  up.  Ap- 
proximate calculations  have  in  the  meantime  been 
made,  according  to  which  the  whole  number  of  tra- 
vellers, along  all  the  lines,  has  been  estimated  at 
6,870,000,  and  the  amount  received  7,000,000  Rhe- 
nish florins,  or  about  =£583, 333;  a sum  perhaps  less 
than  was  anticipated  by  the  original  estimates  of  the 
different  companies,  but  which  must  still  be  looked 
on  as  large,  when  the  circumstance  is  taken  into  ac- 
count that  the  majority  of  the  twenty-one  rail  roads 
enumerated  in  the  above  table  are  still  incomplete, 
or  are  only  portions  of  a more  extensive  system,  the 
real  traffic  of  which  will  not  be  known  until  the 
whole  system  has  been  brought  into  activity.  Even 
those  lines  which  are  complete,  such  as  the  lines  that 
connect  Berlin  and  Dresden,  or  Vienna  and  Olmutz, 
will  probably  become  much  more  productive  to  their 
proprietors  when  the  other  lines  now  in  construction 
shall  have  covered  all  Germany  with  a net  of  rail 
roads. 

The  Linz  Budweis  rail  road  conveys  no  passengers 
during  the  winter  months,  owing  to  the  accumulation 
of  snow  in  the  mountains,  and  the  consequent  impos- 
sibility of  making  the  trips  with  any  degree  of  regu- 
larity. Indeed,  upon  all  the  German  rail  roads,  it 
will  be  seen  the  number  of  travellers  was  small  in 
December  compared  to  the  monthly  average  of  the 
year. 

The  Leipzig-Allenburg  line  is  only  the  commence- 
ment of  one  which  is  to  connect  the  chief  cities  of 
Saxony  with  those  of  Bavaria.  The  road  was  par- 
tially opened  to  Altenburg  on  the  J 9th  of  September, 
and  will  in  a few  months  be  further  opened  to  Crim- 
mitzschau.  The  Bavarian  government  seems  deter- 
mined that  that  part  of  the  rail  road  which  will  tra- 
verse Bavarian  ground  shall  be  constructed  with  the 


*Had  made  no  return  at  the  end  of  January. 


least  possible  delay.  The  rail  road  is  to  enter  the 
Bavarian  territory  at  Hof,  whence  it  is  to  pass  through 
Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  and  run  on  to  the  southern 
frontier  at  Lindau;  thus  traversing  the  entire  king- 
dom from  north  to  south,  a distance  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues.  The  bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  rail  road  has  been  submitted  to  the  Bava- 
rian Chambers.  The  expenses  of  the  construction 
are  to  be  covered  by  a loan. 

The  Munich-Augsburg  company  have  declared  a 
dividend  for  the  year,  on  their  shares,  of  three  per 
cent.  We  have  not  heard  whether  the  shareholders 
have  made  up  their  differences  with  the  directors,  or 
whether  the  company  can  yet  be  said  to  have  lost  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  worst  managed  of 
all  the  German  rail  roads. 

The  line,  however,  which  at  the  present  moment 
justly  excites  the  greatest  interest  in  Germany,  and 
which  to  England  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
other  German  rail  roads  put  together,  is  the  project- 
ed line  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  of  which  as  yet  only 
a few  miles  have  been  completed,  namely,  from  Ham- 
burgto  Bergedorf.  The  enterprisingmercantile  com- 
munity of  Hamburg  were,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  first 
in  Germany  to  bestir  themselves  for  the  establish- 
ment of  rail-roads,  but  encountered  so  many  obsta- 
cles in  the  jealousy  of  their  neighbors  that  one  plan 
after  another  was  abandoned  in  despair.  It  was  at 
length,  however,  determined  that  so  much  of  the  line 
towards  Berlin  as  ran  upon  their  own  territory  should 
be  executed  et  all  events,  and  they  calculated  that 
when  a commencement  had  been  made,  they  would 
find  it  all  the  easier  to  overcome  personal  objections. 
The  result  has  justified  that  calculation.  All  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Denmark  and  Mecklenburg  has 
gradually  been  overcome,  the  political  difficulties  to 
the  undertaking  have  been  all  obviated,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  in 
order  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  rail 
road. 

In  ordinary  times  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining,  in  Hamburgand  Berlin,  purchasers  for  all 
the  shares  in  such  an  undertaking  as  a rail  road  in- 
tended to  connect  the  two  cities;  but  at  the  present 
time  several  circumstances  contribute  to  impede  the 
prompt  filling  up  of  the  subscription  list.  The  cala- 
mity which  befel  Hamburg  last  May  is  still  severely 
felt  there,  independently  of  which  Hamburg  has 
largely  participated  in  the  effects  of  that  commercial 
depression  under  which  England  has  now  been  suf- 
fering for  so  considerable  a time.  Many  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Hamburg  have  passed  from  affluence  to  po- 
verty in  consequence  of  the  great  fire,  and  many  more 
are  probably  still  struggling  to  conceal  from  the 
world  the  state  of  insolvency  to  which  that  calamity 
has  reduced  them.  Capital  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
less  abundant  in  Hamburg  now  than  in  more  prospe- 
rous times,  and  other  circumstances  contribute  just 
now  in  Germany  to  invite  the  investment  of  surplus 
capital  in  other  undertakings.  The  King  of  Prussia 
has  projected  a colossal  system  of  rail  roads  to  radi- 
diate  from  his  capital  towards  the  extreme  points 
of  his  kingdom.  Many  of  the  lines  which  he  has  de- 
termined on,  and  which  have  received  the  sanction 
of  the  states,  however  important  they  may  be  in  a po- 
lical  or  military  point  of  view,  are  not  likely  to  pro- 
duce much  profit  to  those  who  would  make  them  at 
their  own  risk:  the  king,  in  order,  nevertheless,  to 
insure  their  construction,  has  guarantied  to  the  capi- 
talists who  will  undertake  them  a minimum  interest 
of  three  and  a half  per  cent.  This  guaranty  fund  is 
not  to  be  extended  to  the  line  from  Berlin  to  Ham- 
burg, which  has  been  looked  on  by  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment as  so  secure  a speculation  that  no  guaranty 
from  the  state  would  be  requisite  to  induce  capital- 
ists to  enter  upon  it.  Eventually  this  anticipation 
will  no  doubt,  be  fully  justified;  but  in  the  mean  time 
what  may  be  called  the  state  rail  roads  in  Prussia 
will  by  many  be  deemed  a safer  investment,  thePrus- 
sian  government  guarantying  the  dividends  on  the 
shares,  not  merely  from  the  time  when  the  rail  roads 
shall  have  been  completed,  but  from  the  day  when 
the  works  commence. 

In  addition  to  these  circumstances,  there  are  cer- 
tain local  jealousies  and  rivalries  that  are  exerting 
such  means  as  they  have  at  their  command  to  delay, 
if  they  cannot  wholly  prevent,  the  construction  of  the 
rail  road  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin.  When  the 
lines  now  in  construction  are  completed  there  will  be 
two  great  lines  extending,  the  one  from  Trieste,  over 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  Dresden,  to  Antwerp;  and  the 
other  from  Trieste,  over  Vienna,  Breslau,  and  Ber- 
lin, to  Hamburg  Should  the  line  to  Antwerp  be 
finished  sooner  than  that  to  Hamburg,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a doubt  that  the  Antwerp  line  would  be- 
come the  main  artery  for  German  commerce,  and 
that  much  of  the  trade  of  Hamburg  would  be  drawn 
off  by  her  Belgian  rival.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
present  the  present  state  of  these  two  lines  to  our 
readers  in  a tabular  form: 


Ready. 

From  Trieste  to  Gloggnitz  - 
“ Gloggnitz  to  Olmutz  40  miles 
“ Olmutz  to  Prague  - 

“ Prague  to  Dresden  - 

“ Dresden  to  Magdeburg  30  miles 


“ Magdeburg  to  Hanover  20  miles 


“ Hanover  to  Cologne 
“ Cologne  to  Antwerp  (or 

Ostend)  40  miles 


In  construe  tion 
50  miles 

32  miles 
20  miles 

’ Not  yet  open- 
ed, but  cer- 
• tain  to  ba 
opened  in  a 
^ few  months. 
48  miles 


130  miles  150  miles 

Qf  the  line  from  Trieste  to  Antwerp,  therefore, 
130  (German)  miles  of  rail  road  are  complete,  and 
150  miles  remain  to  be  executed;  but  of  the  construc- 
tion of  these  150  miles  within  a brief  space  of  time, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt,  now  that  the  Austrian 
and  Flemish  governments  have  taken  the  respective 
lines  under  their  powerful  protection.  Whether  these 
governments  are  acting  wisely,  in  burdening  them- 
selves with  a guaranty  which  must  have  theeffectof 
adding  to  the  national  debt  of  either  country,  time 
alone  can  solve. 

The  following  is  the  present  state  of  the  line  frorni 
Trieste,  over  Vienna  and  Berlin,  to  Hamburg: 

Ready.  In  construction. 


From  Trieste  to  Gloggnitz 

— 

50  miles 

“ Gloggnitz  to  Leipsick 

40  miles 

— 

“ Leipnick  to  Oppeln 

— 

20  “ 

“ Oppeln  to  Breslau 

10  “ 

— 

“ Breslau  to  Frankfort- 

on-the-Oder 



34  “ 

“ Frankfort  to  Berlin 

10  “ 

— 

“ Berlin  to  Hamburg 

— 

36  “ 

60  “ 

140  “ 

On  the  former  of  these  lines,  it  will  be  seen,  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  work  has  been  complet- 
ed, a larger  amount  of  capital  has  consequently  been 
invested,  and  a powerful  rival  interest  is  organized, 
which  will  do  what  it  can  to  deter  the  timid  from  in- 
vesting their  funds  in  a rail  road  from  Berlin  to 
Hamburg.  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  Belgium,  are  inter- 
ested, or  believe  themselves  to  be  interested,  in  de- 
feating the  Humburgers.  and  the  consequence  has 
been  an  active  paper  warfare,  which  has  of  late 
been  extended  even  to  England.  Calculations  are 
constantly  published  in  the  newspapers  with  a view 
to  demonstrate  the  improbability  of  a remunerating 
traffic,  and  a friendly  uneasiness  is  even  expressed 
lest  some  unfortunate  dupes  should  be  prevailed 
upon  in  England  to  throw  away  their  money  on  so 
hopeless  an  undertaking.  An  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred in  our  own  paper,  on  the  8th  inst.  when  an 
advertisement  of  some  length  was  inserted  in  the  shape 
of  a letter,  purporting  to  proceed  from  an  English- 
man at  Berlin,  who  was  made  to  give  expression  to 
sundry  apprehensions,  lest  the  purses  of  his  confi- 
ding countrymen  should  be  laid  under  contribution. 
We  have  no  objection  to  warnings  of  this  sort.  John 
Bull  has,  in  his  time,  been  seduced  to  invest  a deal 
of  his  hard  earned  money  in  the  purchase  of  moon- 
shine, and  it  will  be  better  for  him  in  future  to  be 
too  cautious  than  too  confident;  at  the  same  time, 
well  aware  of  the  quarter  whence  these  warnings 
proceed,  and  of  the  motives  that  dictate  them,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to  them, 
or  to  feel  any  deep  obligation  to  their  authors. 

There  is  no  city  on  the  continent  in  whose  welfare 
England  is  more  interested  than  Hamburg.  Our  ex- 
ports to  that  city  average  annually  from  five  to  six 
millions,  (nearly  the  whole  being  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures  and  hardware,)  and  every  additional 
facility  of  communication  with  the  interior  must 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  so  profitable  a trade. 
The  rail  roads  terminating  at  Antwerp  run,  more- 
over, through  no  part  of  Germany  but  the  slates 
embodied  in  the  Customs  Union,  whereas,  nearly 
half  the  line  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin  passes  through 
Danish  and  Mecklenburg  territory,  where  the  duties 
on  British  manufactures  are  comparatively  trifling, 
and  are  likely  to  remain  so,  neither  of  these  two 
countries  having  any  manufacturing  interests  to  pro- 
tect, and  both  of  them  being  deeply  interested  in  cul- 
tivating a commercial  intercourse  with  England  for 
the  disposal  of  their  agricultural  produce.  The  mo- 
ment either  line  is  complete  to  Trieste,  that  line 
must  become  the  road  from  England  to  India,  in  pre- 
ference to  that  over  Paris  and  Marseilles;  but  there 
are  many  reasons  why  the  line  from  Hamburg  over 
Berlin,  about  900  English  miles  in  length,  would  be 
preferable  to  that  from  Antwerp,  over  Dresden  and 
Prague,  which  would  be  at  least  1,260  English  miles 
long. 
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Thepeople  of  Hamburg  look  to  England  for  some 
assistance  in  carrying  out  their  rail  road,  in  the  reali- 
zation of  which  they  think  England  almost  as  much 
interested  as  themselves.  Individual  capitalists, 
however,  will  he  guided  by  the  prospect  of  profit 
only;  and  of  all  the  continental  rail  roads  we  know 
of  none  that  promises  better.  At  the  termini  of  the 
line  we  have  a population  amounting  to  more  than 
half  a million  of  souls;  and  although  no  large;  city 
occurs  on  the  way,  yet  at  both  extremes  the  rail  road 
will  come  into  communication  with  an  intercourse 
of  wide  extension  and  first-rate  importance.  The 
country,  moreover,  through  which  the  rail  road  will 
run  is  nearly  a dead  level,  and  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  there  is  any  rail  road  of  the  same  length, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  in  the  construction  of 
which  fewer  natural  difficulties  have  presented  them- 
selves, than  may  be  looked  for  between  Hamburg 
and  Berlin.  All  the  rail  roads  terminating  at  Ber- 
lin, and  now  in  activity,  have  turned  out  profitable 
undertakings,  and  of  all,  the  shares  are  now  at  a con- 
siderable premium. 

The  companies  interested  in  the  steam  navigation 
from  Hamburg  to  Magdeburg  are  also  active  in  their 
exertions  to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  rail  road 
from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  river  traffic,  particularly  with  the  steam- 
ers, would  not  continue  with  nearly  the  present  ac- 
tivity, even  if  the  rail  road  were  in  full  operation. 
The  travellers  to  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Central 
Germany  would  still  continue  to  journey  up  the  Elbe 
to  Magdeburg. 

The  Leipzig-Dresden  line  has  published  its  annual 
report,  and  a very  satisfactory  report  it  is  for  the 
shareholders.  The  dividend  for  the  last  year  is  to 
be  6 per  cent,  and  the  estimates  for  the  coming  year 
promise  a considerable  increase  in  the  receipts,  ac- 
companied by  a considerable  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture. The  receipls  of  1842,  showed  an  increase  of 
50  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  those  of  1841.  Till 
recently  this  rail  road  had  been  working  with  a sin- 
gle line  of  rails.  The  second  line  is  now  complet- 
ed, and  will  allow  a greatly  increased  activity. 
Branch  lines  are  spoken  of  from  Leipzig  to  Chem- 
nitz, and  from  Dresden  to  Chemnitz,  as  likely  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

No  German  government  is  exerting  itself  more 
zealously  in  the  cause  of  rail  roads  at  present  than 
that  of  Austria.  The  report  of  the  Vienna-Raab 
company  for  the  last  year  appears  to  have  been  quite 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  shareholders,  who,  if 
we  understand  aright  the  abstract  that  has  appeared 
in  a German  paper,  have  received  five  per  cent,  in- 
terest on  their  capital,  independently  of  a half  per 
cent,  which  has  been  paid  over  to  the  reserved  fund. 
The  works  of  the  government,  however,  will  in  a 
short  time  give  increased  value  to  this  line.  The 
works  for  the  extension  of  the  line  to  Trieste  are  in 
active  progress,  and  so,  at  the  other  extremity,  are 
those  for  the  extension  of  the  Vienna-Olmutz  rail- 
road to  Prague.  A treaty  has  been  concluded  with 
the  Saxon  government  for  the  rail  road  from  Prague 
to  Dresden;  so  far,  therefore,  as  Austria  is  concern- 
ed, the  rail  road  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  North  Sea 
has  been  provided  for.  Even  during  the  winter, 
from  five  to  eight  thousand  workmen  have  been  con- 
stantly at  work  on  the  Bohemian  part  of  the  line, 
but  on  the  return  of  spring  it  is  intended  to  strain 
every  nerve  to  accelerate  the  great  undertaking. 

A new  German  rail  road,  that  between  Heidel- 
berg and  Carlsruhe,  will  shortly  be  opened  as  far  as 
from  Heidelberg  to  Langenbrucken,  a distance  of 
about  fifteen  miles.  Experimental  trips  were  per- 
formed on  the  26lh  and  27th  ult.  but  we  have  not  yet 
seen  any  account  of  the  rail  road  having  been  open- 
ed for  the  use  of  the  public. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  also,  the  govern- 
ment has  very  splendid  schemes,  which  will  proba- 
bly be  realized,  but  not  without  imposing  a conside- 
rable additional  debt  on  the  country,  in  the  shape  of 
a guaranty  fund  to  the  capitalists  who  advance  their 
money.  There  are  to  De  private  rail  roads  and  state 
rail  roads  in  Wurtemberg;  the  former  are  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  companies,  to  whom  the  government 
guarantees  an  interest  of  four  per  cent._  on  the  capi- 
tal advancing,  reserved  to  itself,  however,  the  right 
of  buying  up  the  railroads  on  payment  of  the  mo- 
ney expended  on  them.  The  state  rail  roads  are  to 
be  constructed  by  the  government,  and  a loan  is  to 
be  raised  to  defray  the  expenditure.  Among  the 
lines  recommended  by  the  committee  of  the  Second 
Chamber  is  one  to  connect  the  Rhine  and  the  Danu- 
be,, from  which  several  branches  are  intended  to 
radiate. 

In  looking  at  the  immense  works  now  in  progress 
in  Germany,  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  from  specu 
lating  upon  the  vast  results  that  must  in  a few  years 
be  obtained.  With  a rail  road  900  miles  in  length, 
it  will  be  quite  practicable  to  travel  from  Hamburg 
to  Trieste  in  forty  or  fifty  hours,  and  thus  a saving 


of  several  days  will  be  effected  in  the  transit  of  the 
overland  mail  from  India  to  England.  The  whole 
system  of  continental  travelling,  moreover,  must  un- 
dergo a change;  for  it  will  be  intolerably  absurd  to 
make  a man  waste  days  at  a rail  road  station  on  the 
formalities  of  his  passport,  when  in  the  space  of 
time  thus  lost  he  might  have  travelled  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  Will  not  even  the  na- 
tional character  be  likely  to  undergo  a modification 
when  such  rapidity  of  locomotion  has  become  one 
of  the  accustomed  occurrences  of  life  in  every  part 
of  the  country? 


PANAMA  CANAL. 


Correspondence  of  the  Baltimore  Patriot. 

Cincinnati , June  10,  1S43. 

My  next  three  or  four  letters  will  be  occupied  in 
giving  a full  history  of  the  proposed  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  with  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  other  facts  connected  with  the  subject — a 
subject  which  [ hope  and  believe  is  deeply  interest- 
ing, not  alone  to  the  merchant,  the  Christian  and  phi- 
lanthropist, but  to  all,  of  every  calling,  in  every  coun- 
try blessed  with  the  light  of  civilization.  This  pro- 
jected Canal  is  not  so  “great”  as  a mere  work  of  art, 
as  has  been  shown,  but  rather  for  the  incalculable 
influence  it  must  inevitably  exert  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland, 
Spain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  countries  ex- 
porting nearly  600,000  tons  of  merchandize  annually, 
which  must  now  double  Cape  Horn,  a passage  uni- 
versally known  to  be  as  unsafe  as  it  is  tedious.  We 
learn  that  this  canal  will  bring  the  Islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, Japan,  China,  Australia,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra, 
nearly  four  thousand  leagues  nearer  our  shores,  mak- 
ing a difference,  to  say  nothing  of  greater  safety  in 
life  and  property,  of  several  months  in  one  voyage 
alone.  What  a mighty  revolution  in  the  moral  and 
political  institutions  of  these  countries  may  we  not 
imagine,  in  meditating  upon  such  indisputable  facts. 
As  Alex,  de  Humbolt  said  years  ago  to  Bolivar,  “if  a 
canal  communication  is  opened  here,  the  result  must 
be  an  immediate  change  in  the  political  condition  of 
Asia;  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  has  been  for  ages  the 
only  obstacle  to  protect  China  against  the  commercial 
invasion  of  Europe.” 

For  information  proposed  to  be  furnished,  I am  in- 
debted to  one  whom  the  editor  of  the  Patriot  knows 
to  be  competent  to  give  it  accurately,  but  whose  name 
I am  not  authorized  to  use  publicly.  1 may,  without 
justly  incurring  the  imputation  of  egotism,  say  that 
all  I furnish  can  be  strictly  relied  upon  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  will  be,  if  not  by  far  more  correct,  atleast 
fuller  than  any  other  account  that  has  appeared  in  re- 
lation to  a work  to  which  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  are  directed,  in  anticipation  of  the  great  changes 
that  must  follow  its  completion.  I may  add,  it  will 
contain  all  the  information  to  be  had  until  the  official 
report  is  made  to  the  Panama  company,  which  will 
be  about  five  years  hence. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  speaking 
of  my  first  notice  on  this  subject,  has  fallen  into  the 
common  error  of  editors  and  geographers,  when  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  reason  why  most,  if  not  all. 
our  geographies  are  totally  wrong  in  their  accounts  of 
this  interesting  point,  may  be  amply  ascertained  in 
my  next;  as  also  the  historical  of  this  immense  pro- 
ject, (for  it  has  a history,  and  an  interesting  one 
withal,  dating  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  Pizarro  and 
Charles  the  fifth,)  including  an  account  of  the  woful 
failure  of  Col.  Biddle,  who  was  sent  by  our  govern- 
ment to  Panama,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
opening  a communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  of  which  mission  but  little  lias  heretofore  been 
known  by  our  citizens. 

June  17,  1843. 

For  some  time  past  the  European  as  well  as  the 
American  public  journals  have  been  much  occupied 
with  the  projected  improvement  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien:  it  seems,  therefore,  at  least  useful  to  give 
an  historical  sketch  of  this  project,  more  especially 
as  the  completion  of  a marine  canal  between  the  Pa- 
cific and  Atlantic  oceans,  will  give  new  activity  to  the 
commerce  of  the  whole  world;  will  open  sources  of 
wealth  until  then  unknown;  will  remove  the  civil  dis- 
sensions which  for  nearly  half  a century  have  neu- 
tralized the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the 
republics  of  South  America;  will  open  a safe  route 
for  civilization  into  the  despotic  empires  of  Western 
Asia;  will  create  numerous  establishments  in  those 
fertile  and  delightful  islands,  dispersed  over  the  wide 
extent  of  Oceania,  from  New  Holland  to  Kamschatka, 
and  will  ensure  to  navigators  a new  route  as  rapid  as 
it  is  safe.  The  political  and  commercial  importance 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  had  been  foreseen  and  as- 
certained by  Pizarro,  the  conqueror  of  Peru.  In  a 
letter  to  Charies  V.  he  demonstrated  that  (“thanks  to 


the  position  of  Panama”)  the  crown  of  Sp: 
at  some  future  time,  undertake  the  conques 
he  there  insists  on  the  political  necessity  of  ke 
rest  of  Europe  ignorant  of  the  facility  wi 
the  river  Chagres  and  its  tributaries  could 
led  so  as  to  allow  ships  to  pass  in  less  than  a 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  From 
forward,  this  advice  was  constantly  renew 
Vice  Roys  which  the  court  of  Spain  sent 
Grenada,  and  ordered  the  governors  of  the 
cities  and  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  thi  . 
to  exclude  from  it  as  far  as  possible  all  f 
and  more  especially  the  English  and  Fren 
maps  and  plans  which  the  jealous  policy 
caused  to  be  secretly  constructed,  prove 
never  lost  sight  of  the  idea  of  one  day  e 
communication  between  the  two  seas;  and  that  she 
knew  both  the  importance  of  the  enterprize  and  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it.  In  the  meantime,  the  offi- 
cers commissioned  to  explore  the  country  were  order- 
ed to  represent  the  Isthmus  as  a very  unhealthy  re- 
gion, covered  with  swamps  and  rocks.  It  was  not 
until  1826,  that  Bolivar,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Alex,  de  Humbolt,  directed  two  engineers  (Messrs. 
Falmark  and  Leloyd)  to  survey  and  report  a plan  of 
Be  Isthmus  to  Chagres.  Unfortunately  these  two 
talented  engineers,  occupied  solely  with  the  idea  of 
rendering  the  Chagres  river  navigable,  and  of  con- 
necting it  with  Panama  by  a rail  road,  directed  their 
attention  in  the  first  place  to  Cruces,  whence  they  de- 
scended to  Chagres,  leaving  thus  unexplored  the  wide 
valley  extending  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  in 
a direction  from  northwest  and  southeast.  However, 
if  these  examinations  failed  in  their  principal  object, 
that  of  uniting  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a canal, 
they  proved  that  there  was  no  obstacle  to  the  con- 
struction of  a commodious  road  of  some  description. 
As  early,  therefore,  as  1834,  the  congress  of  New 
Granada,  knowing  that  the  Holland  company  had  for 
a long  time  renounced  the  chimerical  idea  of  canalling 
the  river  St.  Juan  and  lake  Nicaragua,  invited  foreign 
capitalists  to  unite  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  a road. 

On  the  27th  May  1835,  the  Granadian  government 
granted  to  Count  Charles  de  Thierry  (an  Englishman 
by  birth,  but  of  French  descent,)  the  privilege  of 
constructing  a canal  to  unite  the  two  countries  through 
the  valley  which  he  had  just  explored,  being  guided 
by  the  geological  character  of  the  country,  as  first  in- 
dicated by  Alex,  de  Humbolt.  During  this  period, 
the  American  senate,  anxious  to  secure  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  invited  the  president  to  take 
such  measures  as  he  might  deem  expedient  to  accom- 
plish the  same  object.  The  president  selected  Col. 
Biddle,  who  after  visiting  Guatimala,  the  San  Juan 
river,  and  Nicaragua,  (where  a canal  was  projected 
by  a company  of  capatalists,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  king  of  Holland,)  was  to  have  proceeded  to 
Chagres  and  thence  to  Panama,  in  order  to  obtain 
full  information  in  regard  to  uniting  the  two  oceans 
by  means  of  a road.  The  government  of  the  country 
was  not  aware  that  at  this  very  moment,  (1st  May, 
1835,)  when  Colonel  Biddle  was  being  sent  to  the 
government  of  New  Granada,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens,  the  Count 
de  Thierry  was  obtaining  the  privilege  of  construct- 
ing a canal,  (27th  May,  1835.)  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Isthmus,  (27th  November,  1835,)  finding  he  was 
too  late  to  participate  in  the  privileges  granted  to 
Count  de  Thierry,  and  only  mindful  of  his  personal 
interest,  he  arrayed  himself  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Count,  and  neglected  no  means  of  demonstrating  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Panama  the  impossibility  of  con- 
structing a canal  across  the  Isthmus,  without  even 
giving  himself  the  trouble  of  inspecting  and  examin- 
ing the  route,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do.  Colo- 
nel Biddle  was  sufficiently  sagacious  to  see  at  a glance 
the  immense  wealth  which  the  opening  of  a canal, 
or  even  of  a road,  across  the  Isthmus  would  secure 
to  the  company  undertaking  it.  The  privilege  of  con- 
structing a canal  being  already  granted,  he  could  only- 
hope  to  succeed  in  his  object  of  rivalling  and  opposing 
that  undertaking  by  projecting  a rail  road.  He  was 
no  more  justifiable  in  representing  the  construction  of 
<t  canal  across  the  Isthmus  as  impracticable,  than  was 
Count  de  Thierry  when  he  pretended  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  construct  a rail  road.  Both  modes  of  commu- 
nication are  equally  possible  and  easy — the  canal 
having  the  advantage  of  greater  and  more  general 
utility,  and  with  but  little  additional  expenses.  How- 
ever as  this  may  be,  Col.  Biddle,  misled  by  jealousy, 
and  forgetting  the  objects  of  his  mission,  asked  and 
obtained  in  his  own  name  a charter  authorising  him  to 
construct  a rail  road  either  immediately,  or  within 
two  years  from  the  time  of  being  opened,  and  at  a 
distance  to  the  right  or  left  of  three  miles  beyond 
the  line  of  the  projected  canal.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  highly  disapproved  the  conduct  of 
Colonel  Biddle,  and  instructed  Mr.  McAfee,  charge 
d’afi'airs,  so  to  inform  the  president  of  New  Grana- 
da. Colonel  Biddle  died  shortly  after  his  return  to 
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the;  United  States,  from  mortification  at  not  having 
succeeded  in  his  mission.  We  shall  resume  this  sub- 
ject in  our  next,  when  new  facts  will  be  given  which 
cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  all  classes  of  your 
readers.  W. 

June  19,  1843. 

In  my  last,  an  historical  sketch  of  this  great  work 
was  given  down  to  the  time  of  Col.  Biddle’s  failure. 
In  pursuance,  the  Count  de  Thierry  was  also  unable 
to  fulfil  his  engagements  w ith  the  republic  of  New 
Granada:  and  as  the  period  named  in  the  fifth  article 
of  the  treaty  was  about  to  expire,  and  furthermore, 
as  his  daring  expedition  of  New  Zealand,  of  which 
several  of  the  chiefs  had  chosen  him  king,  required 
capital,  ships,  arms,  and  munitions,  to  sustain  the  ho- 
nor of  his  title,  he  applied  to  two  French  houses  in 
Guadeloupe,  Messrs.  Salamon  and  Toly  de  la  Sa- 
bla.  These  immediately  repaired  to  Panama,  thence 
to  Bogota,  and  after  having  effected  a union  with 
several  of  the  most  wealthy  and  influential  houses 
of  the  country,  obtained  a ratification  of  the  retro- 
cession with  more  extended  privileges  and  a better 
defined  title.  From  this  period,  the  preparatory 
labors  have  been  steadily  pursued,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Morell,  a skillful  engineer.  But  impe- 
netrable forests,  numerous  rivers  and  streams, some- 
times obstructed  by  rafts  of  timber  of  immense  size; 
the  sounding  of  all  these  water  courses;  the  explor- 
ing the  whole  line  of  the  projected  canal;  the  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  a sufficient  number  of  intelligent 
workmen,  and  many  other  obstacles  inherent  in  the 
country  which  it  was  necessary  to  explore,  compelled 
the  company  to  ask  of  congress  a decree,  extending 
the  powers  of  the  first,  and  allowing  them  much 
more  Lime.  This  decree  is  dated  30th  May,  1838,  and 
its  first  term,  stipulating  a forfeiture  in  case  of  non- 
execution, will  expire  the  30th  May,  1845 — but,  as 
in  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  a provi- 
sional road  is  complete,  and  all  the  preparatory  labor 
term  mated,  the  company  may  now  proceed  confi- 
dently and  securely  in  the  completion  of  its  grand 
enterprize. 

Many  persons  have  pretended,  and  still  assert,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  procure  a sufficient  number  of  la- 
borers to  execute  so  extensive  an  undertaking  in  inter- 
tropical  America:  Such  persons  only  speak  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  people  whilst  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  when  manual  labor  was  in  no  de- 
mand, and  when  the  possession  of  property  was  a vain 
hope.  It  is  now  a well  ascertained  fact,  in  regard  to 
the  inhabitants  of  South  America,  that  provided  they 
are  paid  moderataly,  they  will  work  with  more  acti- 
vity and  perseverance  than  those  of  Spain  and  the 
south  of  France. 

Many  assertions  have  also  been  made  respecting 
the  difference  between  the  tides  of  the  two  oceans; 
these  differences  exist,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
instead  of  being  only  twenty-one,  was  not  forty  feet. 
In  this  case  the  canal  would  work  nearly  as  any  other 
river,  or  as  an  arm  of  the  sea,  neither  more  nor  less; 
the  pretended  Inundation  of  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, which  it  is  said  would  result  from  such  a connec- 
tion, is  based  on  a singular  ignorance  of  the  physi- 
cal laws  of  the  Globe,  and  have  had  their  origin  in 
some  disordered  brain.  This  difference  of  tides  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  attraction  which  the  mountain 
ranges,  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  America, 
exert  over  the-molecules  of  the  ocean.  It  is  also 
owing  to  this  geological  conformation  that  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific  are  comparatively  much  deeper  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic  near  the  coast.  Perhaps  there 
exists  do  where  else  in  the  world  such  facilities  for 
extensive  navigation,  and  especially  by  steam;  as  in 
the  Pacific,  we  here  find,  along  with  a smooth  sea 
but  rarely  agitated  by  storms  and  tempests,  open 
coasts,  free  from  concealed  sub-marine  shoals  and 
rocks;  an  abundance  of  good  ports  with  excellent  an- 
chorage, easily  accessible  at  all  times  and  seasons;  a 
healthy  climate,  with  an  agreeable,  mild  temperature; 
for  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  tropics,  it  is  proved,  that  with  the 
exception  of  some  countries,  the  heat  near  the  coast 
rarely  exceeds  twenty-eight  degrees  of  Reaumer;  and 
that  ordinarily  during  the  hottest  months,  it  is  about 
twenty-six  degrees;  and  besides,  this  heat  is  constant- 
ly modified  by  the  continual  blowing  of  the  trade 
winds,  and  the  periodical  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides. 
These  remarks  apply  to  almost  the  entire  coast  of 
Western  America  from  Valparaiso  to  Panama,  and  if 
sometimes  during  the  winter  season  the  north  winds 
blow  with  violence,  they  rarely  continue  more  than 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  The  seasons  in  New 
Granada  are  divided  into  the  rainy  and  dry.  The  first 
extends  from  June  to  ihe  end  of  October,  the  last 
from  November  until  June. 

At  the  second  degree  of  south  latitude,  the  Cor- 
dilleras separate  into  three  ranges,  two  of  which  ter- 
minate in  the  Caribbean  sea,  whilst  the  third  gradu- 
ally subsides  and  disappears  altogether  in  the  neigh- 


borhood of  Panama,  to  re-appear  again  about  thirty 
miles  further  west.  These  chains  of  mountains  form 
between  them  valleys,  or  rather  plains,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  varies  according  to  the  local  circum- 
stances of  elevation  or  extent.  In  a single  day,  a 
traveller  may  experience  the  extremes  of  the  four 
seasons  of  our  climate.  The  sides  of  these  lofty 
hills  are  covered  with  native  forests:  between  them 
extend  interminable  plains,  covered  with  numerous 
little  hills  of  a conical  form,  around  which  grass 
grows  to  the  height  often  of  twelve  feet.  In  the  ele- 
vated portions  of  the  country,  wheat  is  sown  in 
March;  about  the  middle  of  the  mountains,  corn  or 
maize  is  planted  in  July;  and  in  the  valleys  in  Sep- 
tember. In  these  latter,  the  harvest  is  in  January; 
in  the  middle  regions  it  is  in  October;  and  in  the  ele- 
vated regions  in  August.  This  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate is  easily  conceivable  in  a country  offering  such 
remarkable  contrasts  of  character;  in  which  the. 
deep  valleys  serve  in  some  measure  as  reservoirs  of 
solar  heat;  and  where  the  volcanic  summits  of  the 
mountains  are  covered  with  eternal  masses  of  snow. 
New  Granada,  containing  within  its  boundaries  the 
nucleus  of  the  Andes,  presents,  more  than  any  other 
country,  the  appearance  of  a volcanic  region.  In 
all  the  mountainous  parts,  large  cicatrices  are  to  be 
met  with,  the  work  of  ancient  volcanoes,  now  cover- 
ed with  snow.  These  snow  capped  mountains  also 
serve  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  heat  of  the  equa- 
torial sun  in  the  valleys;  and  itis  owing  to  this  contrast 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  regions  are 
permitted  by  nature  to  enjoy  the  temperature  and 
productions  of  Europe.  The  mountains  of  Choco, 
and  of  Barbacaos,  afford  an  abundance  of  gold  and 
platina;  the  valleys  of  Santa  Rosa  and  of  Panama, 
the  Andes,  of  Quindice,  and  of  Guezaime  furnish  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury;  stone  coal  and  mineral  salt  are, 
found  in  many  places;  Mariquita,  Pamplona  and  Ley- 
ra  contain  mines  of  silver;  Canca,  mines  of  gold; 
Moniquira  copper  mines;  Sogamosa,  lead;  and  the 
neighborhood  of  La  Plata,  iron  ore.  The  washings 
of  New  Granada  have  furnished  eighteen  thousand 
mares  of  gold  during  the  last  years  of  peace;  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  Cordilleras  yield  emer- 
alds, cornelians,  agates,  and  other  precious  stones. — 
Panama,  Rio  Hacha,  and  Marguerrita,  have  pearl 
fisheries.  The  metals  concealed  in  the  interior  of 
the  mountains,  form  zones,  or  strata,  placed  one 
above  another;  and  by  a happy  arrangement,  the 
richest  are  the  most  accessible  to  man.  Above  the 
gold  and  platina,  comes  the  region  of  silver;  the  cop- 
per ranges  above  this;  and  again  it  is  covered  by  the 
zone  of  iron.  Nature  has  not  been  less  bountiful  in 
her  distribution  of  agricultural  riches.  The  coconut 
tree  grows  in  all  the  valleys;  the  cinchos,  sarsapa- 
rilla, imonafibrifuga,  jathropha,  &.c.  abound  every 
where.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  guaco  cures 
the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  The  Granadian  flora 
also  embraces  the  banana,  the  pine  apple,  the  rocon, 
palm  trees  of  every  variety,  the  cocoa  trees,  the  wax 
tree,  and  innumerable  leguminous  plants.  Near  the 
coast  are  found  the  cactus  cochinellifera,  the  napel, 
the  agare,  and  the  vanilla.  The  forests  abound  in 
mahogany  and  dye  woods,  sugar  cane,  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  all  the  cereals  are  cultivat- 
ed with  success. 

My  limited  space  precludes  my  giving  any  thing 
more  in  this  letter,  in  reference  to  this  important  and 
beautiful  spot.  The  subject  will  be  continued  in  my 
next,  when  some  valuable  facts  will  be  given. 

June  30,  1843. 

This  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
covered  with  vast  prairies,  with  impenetrable  forests, 
and  with  prodigiously  high  mountains,  necessarily 
contains  a great  variety  of  animals,  each  living  in  its 
own  proper  region.  Immense  droves  of  wild  horses 
and  cattle  cover  the  plains;  numerous  tribes  of  mon- 
keys people  the  forests;  the  ant  eater,  the  chlamy- 
phose,  the  armadillo,  the  tiger,  and  the  bear  inhabit 
the  heights  and  wooded  plains.  There  also  is  to  be 
found  the  boa  constrictor,  twining  himself  around  the 
trunks  of  trees,  the  rattle  snake,  and  several  other 
species  of  serpents;  upon  the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  condor  spreads  his  immense  wings; 
the  eagle  hovers  in  a lower  region.  Further  down 
the  woods  are  filled  with  legions  of  brilliantparoquets, 
dras,  amazones,  coritigas,  humming  birds,  and  fly- 
catchers. Finally,  the  shores  and  rivers  are  crowd- 
ed with  aquatic  birds,  and  with  turtles  of  enormous 
size,  the  oil  of  which  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. 

Although  New  Granada  was  but  lately  engaged  m 
a desperate  struggle  with  Spain,  and  is  scarcely  yet 
emerged  from  a long  course  of  civil  wars,  her  com- 
merce has  already,  during  only  a few  years  of  peace, 
attained  considerable  extent.  There  was  imported 
into  the  Isthmus  alone,  from  1835  to  1840,  to  the 
value  of  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  merchandize,  and  two  millions  sixty-four  thousand 
1 dollars  worth  exported: — besides  which,  the  articles 


transmitted  across  the  Isthmus,  for  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  $688  000.  The  aggregate  is  not  very 
large,  certainly,  but  when  we  recollect  the  long  strug- 
gle against  the  tyranny  of  Spain,  the  civil  wars  which 
decimated  all  the  republics  of  South  America,  and 
the  absence  of  good  means  of  communication,  we  are 
still  astonished,  and  ask  ourselves  how  a single  pro- 
vince, after  only  a few  years  of  repose,  has  %een 
able  to  accomplish  such  a result  This  increase  in 
commercial  affairs,  is  also  constantly  augmenting, 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a line  of  steamboats 
which  ply  regularly  between  Valparaiso  and  Lima, 
and  Panama.  No  doubt,  when  the  projected  Panama 
canal  shall  he  completed,  this  city  will  become  one 
of  the  most  populous  and  rich  in  the  world;  for  all 
the  merchandize  which  now  takes  the  dangerous 
circuitous  and  consequently  expensive  route  of  Cape 
Horn,  will  prefer  the  safer,  shorter,  and  Jess  expen- 
sive one.  Independently  of  the  profits  which  theln- 
habitants  of  the  Isthmus  will  derive  from  the  pas- 
sage of  men  and  merchandize,  whether  they  come 
from  Europe  to  spread  themselves  upon  the  west 
coast  of  America,  upon  the  Isles  of  Oceania  from 
Van  Dieman’s  Land  to  Kampschatka,  or  whether 
they  come  from  India,  from  China,  from  Spain,  from 
the  Phillipines,  or  the  Moluccas,  they  will  derive 
much  greater  advantages  from  them  than  could  re- 
sult from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  or  any  other 
mode  of  industry.  But  without  dwelling  upon  the 
future  advantages  which  the  whole  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  inhabitants  of  Panama,  will  derive  from  a 
canal  of  sufficient  depth  to  allqw  vessels,  of  twelve 
hundred  tons  btirlhen  to  pass,  let  us  only  examine 
what  has  been  doing  for  ages  on  this  point  of  the 
globe: — Jamaica  and  St.  Thomas  are  almost  the  only 
places  which  have  heretofore  sent  merchandize  di- 
rectly to  Chagres  for  transhipment  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  This  merchandize  was  transported 
from  Chagres  to  Cruces  in  canoes,  and  from  Cruces 
to  Panama  on  mules,  which  compelled  shippers  to  ar- 
range it  in  packages  of  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  each.  The  price  of  trans- 
portation across,  varies  from  seventy-two  to  eighty- 
five  dollars  a ton,  according  to  circumstances.  Not- 
withstanding these  difficulties,  and  the  enormity  of 
the  charges,  there  passed  along  the  route,  as  has  been 
seen  above,  a very  large  quantity  of  valuable  mer- 
chandize destined  for  New  Granada,  Central  America 
and  Peru;  but  almost  all  the  product  of  these  countries 

have  heretofore  been,  and  are  yet  brought  to  Europe 
by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  By  means  of  the  canal,  the 
products  and  merchandize  may,  in  eight  or  ten  hours 
be  transported  between  Panama  and  Chagre3,  in  eith- 
er direction,  in  packages  of  any  weight  or  dimen- 
sions; and  in  fixing  the  price  of  freight  alone  at  eight 
dollars  a ton,  there  will  be  a saving  of  from  sixty- four 
to  seventy-seven  dollars.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
diminished  expense  and  increased  celerity  of  trans- 
portation will  induce  many  shipments  which  cannot 
be  made  at  present;  and  that  the  products  and  com- 
modities of  the  western  coast  of  America,  will  take 
the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  for  reaching  the  mar- 
kets of  Europe. 

A sufficiently  exact  estimate  may  be  made  of  the 
quantity  of  merchandize  which  would  pass  by  the 
projected  canal,  to  be  distributed  in  the  states  bor- 
dering on  Panama,  by  taking  as  a basis  the  weight  of 
the  products  of  the  different  slates  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Isthmus,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
chandize transported  to  them  at  great  expense  and 
trouble.  But  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  Gua- 
daloupe,  which  is  80  leagues  (240  miles)  in  circum- 
ference, -contains  128,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
94,500  are.  slaves,  receives  annually  200  to  250  ships 
from  France  with  50  to  60,000  tons  of  merchandize, 
and  carrying  back  from  30  to  40,000  tons  of  sugar, 
coffee,  rum,  and  other  products.  It  may  therefore 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  tonnage  of  European  mer- 
chandize sent  by  Chagres,  (instead  of  Cape  Horn,) 
for  transportation  to  Panama,  and  thence  for  distri- 
bution to  New  Granada,  Central  America,  Peru, 
Guatemala  and  Mexico,  will  be  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  French  importations  at  Guadaloupe.  Thus 
the  receipts  of  a canal  from  these  countries  alone, 
may  be  estimated  at  100,000  tons,  which  at  $8  a ton 

is  $800,000 

Expe  nses  of  management  and  repairs  es- 
timated annually  at  105,040 

Will  leave  a nett  product  of  $694,960 

The  expense  of  constructing  the  canal  being  $2,- 
778.615,  the  debt  may  be  extinguished  in  a little  over 
three  years.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  we  have  not 
taken  into  the  account  either  the  whale  ships  going 
to  the  South  Seas,  or  the  merchant  vessels  engaged 
in  trading  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  nor  the  ships  com- 
ing from  the  coastof  China,  Japan,  Kampschatka,  Su- 
matra. Borneo,  the  Phillipines  and  the  Molucca  Is- 
lands, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  which  will 
prefer  the  pleasanter  and  safer  route  of  Panama. 
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American  Trade  and  Mandfactdres.  During  the 
week  ending  the  1st  instant,  there  were  exported  from 
the  port  of  Boston  nearly  one  thousand  bales  of  domes- 
tic t^iods,  of  which  upwards  of  qine  hundred  bales  were 
shipped  to  South  America. 

Among  the  articles  of  import  from  the  United  States 
into  England  by  the  Great  Western,  on  her  last  voyage, 
were  iron  ore  and  castor  oil.  Both  seem  to  have  excited 
the  surprise  of  the  British — as  iron  ore  their  own  produce 
was  a drug  and  castor  oil  very  heavy. 

The  late  consignment  of  American  cotton  goods,  to 
the  firms  of  Baring  and  Brothers,  London,  has  startled 
the  Lancashire  manufacturers.  The  ability  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  compete  with  British  production  is  eagerly  laid 
hold  of  by  the  mill  owners  as  a justifiable  ground  for  op- 
posing that  portion  of  Lord  Ashley’s  bill  now  pending 
in  parliament,  for  restricting  the  hours  of  labor. 

A provincial  paper  says — “In  the  London  public  sales 
declared  for  next  week,  there  is  the  unusual  and  impor- 
tant item  of  400  hales  American  manufactured  cotton 
goods,  to  be  sold  for  home  consumption  or  exportation. 
This  is  altogether  a new  feature  in  our  trade,  and  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  our  manufacturers,  as  we  under- 
stand that  several  parcels  of  similar  goods  are  near 
at  hand  and  will  be  brought  forward  in  the  same  man- 
ner.” 

When  we  recollect  that  only  fifty-eight  years  ago,  that 
is,  in  the  year  1785,  as  “the  Annals  of  Liverpool”  in- 
forms us,  “the  first  bag  of  cotton  wool  was  imported  imo 
Liverpool  Jan.  20,  brought  from  Charleston,  per  Diana, 
consigned  to  Messs.  J.  & J.  Teasdale:  the  vessel  bring- 
ing only  a single  bag  as  a speculation,’’  and  that 
the  annual  value  of  t hat  article  received  at  Liver- 
pool from  this  country  is  over  sixty  millions  of  dol 
lars , we  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
American  trade  to  them,' and  of  the  wonderful  resources 
of  this  country.  It  is  in  fact,  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  which  within  the  last  half  century,  has  brought 
tip  Liverpool  from  a comparatively  insignificant  place, 
to  a fair  rival  of  London  itself.  As  1 a i e as  in  1801,  Liver- 
pool had  but  77,000  inhabitants.  In  1840,  a million  and 
half  of  bales  of  cotton  were  landed  there,  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  was  landed  in  London.  In  the  statistical 
account  of  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  and  depart- 
ing from  Liverpool  and  London,  in  1841,  Liverpool  ex- 
ceeds London  in  coasting  steamers  by  nearly  double  the 
number  of  steamers  and  tonnage,  and  also  exceeds  Lon- 
don in  the  amount  of  tonnage  of  both  British  and  foreign 
vessels  to  foreign  ports. 

Canal  tolls.  The  amount  of  tolls  the  3d  week  in 
June,  on  the  N.York  canals,  was  $66.998  02.  The 
total  amount  since  opening  this  season  $548,241  97,  be- 
ing $7,786  32  more  than  to  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  coal  trade.  About  65,000  tons  have  been 
hipped  from  the  Lehigh  and  185,000  from  the  Schuyl- 
..ill,  being  about  18,000  tons  more  than  the  correspond- 
ng  date  last  year. 

Coffee.  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  estimates  that 
i w and  a half  million  pounds  of  coffee  is  imported  into 
lat  city  annually. 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  June  17.  The  cotton  trade  is  dull, 
nd  prices  depressed.  The  recent  intelligence  from 
America,  having  confirmed  the  opinion  as  to  the  immense 
extent  of  the  crop,  has  put  a slop  to  all  speculation,  and 
spinners  are  now  the  only  purchasers;  and  they  act  with 
nuch  caution,  purchasing  only  just  sufficient  to  supply 
heir  immediate  wants.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
his  has  been  a full  in  prices,  which  now  may  be  quoted 
d per  lb.  lower  for  all  descriptions  of  American  than 
they  were  a lortnight  ago.  The  importations  still  con- 
tinue to  exceed  the  sales,  and  increase  of  stock  in  the 
warehouses  is  necessarily  the  result,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  now  with  much  difficulty  that  room  can  be 
found  for  storage. 

The  sales  of  the  week  amount  to  23,000  bales,  includ- 
ing 500  American  on  speculation,  and  450  American  and 
450  Madras  for  export. 

Prices.  Upland,  ordinary  to  middling  3|a4;  fair  to  good 
fair  4|a4|;  good  to  fine  5a5^;.  New  Orleans,  ordinary 
to  middling  32a4j;  fair  to  good  fair  4ga4|;  good  6^a5j; 
choice  marks  6a7j.  Mobile,  ordinary  to  middling  3|a4; 
fair  to  good  fair  4^a5J;  good  to  fine  5|a5|  Alabama, 
ordinary  to  middling  3ja3j|;  fair  to  good  fair  4a4|.  Sea 
Islands,  tained  and  sawginned  3a7|. 

Liverpool,  June  20.  Business  has  continued  very  dull 
as  regards  cotton,  we  cannot  perceive  the  least  indica- 
tion of  improvement.  The  market  opened  very  languid- 
ly on  Saturday,  without  any  speculative  inquiry.  The 
sales  amounted  to  about  2,500  bales;  and  yesterday  3,500 
bales  were  sold,  all  to  the  trade.  Supply  abundant, 
prices,  though  not  decidedly  lower,  are  owing  to  the  very 
large  supply,  rather  in  favor  of  buyers. 

New  Orleans,  June  28.  Arrived  since  the  23d  instant, 
936  bales.  Cleared  6,502  bales — making  a reduction  in 
stock  of  5,566  bales,  and  leaving  on  hand,  inclusive  of 
all  on  shipboard  not  cleared  on  the  27th  inst.  a stock  of 
39,193  bales.  Most  of  the  business  of  the  last  week  has 
been  done  on  northern  account. 

Prices.  Liverpool  Classification.  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi. Inferior,  4|a5;  ordinary,  5ga5±;  middling,  5Ja 
6j;  middling  fair,  7u7g;  fair,  7}a8;  good  fair,  SjaSa;  good 
and  fine,  9a9j.  Tennessee  and  N.  Alabama.  Inferior 
and  ordinary,  4±a5;  middling,  5*a5j;  fair,  6|a7;  prime, 
nominal;  average  lists,  5a5±. 

Savannah,  July  1.  Receipts  of  the  week,  1,83S  bales; 
shiproentS'3,lMf.;  bales,  stock  on  hand  12,064  Upland  and 


354  Sea  Island.  Transactions  of  the  week  were  mostly 
on  northern  accoums. 

Appalaehicola,  June  21.  Receipts  of  cotton  this  sea- 
son 124,760  bales; — exported  122,742  bales; — on  hand 
and  on  shipboard  2,018  bales. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week  in  New  York  148,  of 
which  40  died  of  consumption;  54  were  under  one  year 
of  age.  In  Philadelphia  120,  of  which  54  were  under 
one  year,  7 died  of  consumption,  and  12  of  scarlet  fever. 
In  Baltimore,  40,  of  which  17  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  10  died  of  consumption,  18  were  free  colored,  and  1 
slave. 

Emigrants.  1,604  foreigners  arrived  at  quarantine 
ground,  N.  York,  on  the  4th  inst. 

Exchange.  N.  York  on  London  a8f;  on  France 
5,27 g a 6 28J;  on  Hamburg  35j  a 35j;  on  Amsterdam 
77j  a 77J;  on  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  par, 
a Washington,  D.  C.  \ d is.;  Richmond  1 j;  Raleigh 
lj  a 2;  Charleston  and  Savanah  j;  Augusta  J;  Macon 
and  Columbia  1;  Mobile  13  a 14;  N.  Orleans  j prem.; 
St.  Louis  lj  a 2 dis.;  Cincinnati  2 a 4;  Nashville  3±  a 4; 
Apalachicola  lg  a 2. 

Hayti.  The  revolutionists  are  now  quietly  in  power, 
and  busied  in  preparing  their  new  system  of  govern- 
ment. Gen.  Revirri,  is  in  command  of  the  military, 
and  it  is  supposed  will  be  elected  president.  He  is  said 
to  be  a man  of  a more  cultivated  mind  than  Boyer.  If 
he  continues  to  get  on  with  the  Island  for  so  long  a time 
as  the  latter  did,  and  as  well  as  he  did,  he.will  be  a match 
for  most  of  the  whites  in  governing. 

Hydrophobia.  Dr.  Heller,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Medicine,  Paris,  has  communicated  an  article,  a notice 
of  which  is  now  figuring  in  all  our  periodicals,  profes- 
sing to  have  discovered  a cure  for  this  horrible  disease, 
as  now  practised  by  the  physicians  of  Greece.  It  states 
that  eight  or  nine  days  after  being  bitten,  there  will,  on 
examination,  be  found  on  each  side  of  the  tongue,  and 
near  the  upper  part,  pustules,  called  lysses  by  the  Greeks. 
These  pustules  contain  the  whole  rabid  matter,  and  im- 
mediately they  are  cut  out  and  the  wounds  cauterized, 
thereby  preventing  hydrophobia.  If  we  mistake  nor  this 
same  notice  reached  us  twenty  or  thirty  years  since 
from  Russia, and  was  examined  and  exploded  by  our  phy- 
sicians. 

Irish  Repeal  associations.  Mr.  O’Connell’s  recent 
speech  in  relation  to  slavery  in  the  U.  States,  is  produc- 
ing the  effect  which  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
president  of  the  Philadelpia  Association  resigns,  "in 
consequence  of  this  attempt  of  Mr.  O’C.  at  dictation.” 
An  abstract  of  the  keen  notice  taken  of  the  orator  by 
the  Baltimore  Association  was  inserted  in  our  last.  The 
association  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  which  the  late  Bish- 
op England  was  so  prominent,  held  a meeting  a few 
days  since,  adopted  resolutions  pronouncing  O’Connell’s 
speech  “a  base  and  malignant  libel  upon  the  people  of 
the  south’’ — for  which  they  give  him  the  cut  direct, — drop 
all  intercourse  with,  or  countenance  of  him,— distribute 
the  funds  in  band  amongst  charitable  institutions  in  this 
country,  and  forlhwilh  dissolve  their  association. 

Meantime  however,  Mr.  Robert  Tyler,  the  son  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  is  winning  “golden  ap- 
plause” by  making  spirit-stirring  speeches  at  various 
places,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  &.C.,  in  behalf  of  the 
repeal.  The  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel  says,  his 
brilliant  speech  on  the  1st  inst.  before  the  Repeal  Asso- 
ciation of  that  city,  was  received  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause by  the  thousands  present.  His  speech  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  is  equally  applauded,  and  ts  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  unanimous  request  of  the  meeting. 

Rail  road  items.  The  Austrian  government  has 
concluded  a loan  with  M.  M.  de  Rothschild  of  50.000,- 
000,  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  rail  roads. 

The  Pittsburgh  American  says,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Great  Western  Iron  works,  at  Brady’s  Run,  have 
just  contracted  to  furnish  800  tons  of  rail  road  iron  for 
the  Michigan  Central  rail  road. 

Stocks.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  present  indications 
of  the  stock  market.  That  immense  surplus  capital  is 
now  banking  up  in  Europe,  ready  to  inundate  this  coun- 
try the  moment  that  confidence  is  restored,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  repudiation  is  blown  over,  as  it  soon  will 
be,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  doubt.  Already,  in 
spite  of  the  organized  efforts  still  made  to  discredit  Ame- 
rican securities,  the  disposition  to  venture  their  capital  at 
our  rates  of  interest  in  preference  to  the  rate  obtainable 
in  England,  can  hardly  be  restrained— and  will  not  long 
be-  So  soon  as  European  capitalists  discover  that  their 
apprehensions  have  duped  them, — and  that  we  may 
yet  be  safely  credited, — their  funds  will  be  crowded  up- 
on our  now’ sufficient  capital  for  our  own  exigencies,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  United  States  sixes  continue 
steadily  10  advance,  and  now  bring  1 17 1 in  New  York. 
Five  and  a half  per  cent,  advance  is  obtained  upon  the 
late  five  per  cent,  loan  by  the  U.  S.  treasurer,  which  rea- 
dily commands  105  cash.  Other  stocks  have  also  im- 
proved, and  some  are  sought  for,  for  investment. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Jaudon  in  London,  gave  rise  to 
some  bustle  amongst  the  m oney  lenders,  and  cautions 
were  given  in  the  journals  to  beware  of  more  Yankee 
frauds. 

New  York,  July  3.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  say — 
“Money  is  more  and  more  a drug.  The  great  contracts 
for  loans  do  not  seem  to  have  used  any  of  the  surplus.— 
Loans  have  been  made  at  3 per  cent,  and  some  we  are 
told  at  2|  per  cent  a year,  though  at  rhis  rate  to  be  (id- 
led bfick  on  demand.” 


Saratoga  Springs.  About  1,000  visiters 
Springs  the  commencement  of  this  week. 

Tobacco  continues  in  active  demand,  and  : 
prices  for  good  qualities.  Fine  Virginia  comr 
prices.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Richmond  gave  : 

$40  per  hundred  last  week.  Maryland,  finds 
chasers  at  our  last  quotations.  The  Baltimc 
tions  last  week  consisted  of  1,014  hogsheads 
572  Ohio,  two  Kentucky,  four  Virginia,  and 
sylvania,  total  1,598  hhds.  Kentucky  tobacco  is  not  in 
so  inuch  demand  here. 

The  crop  of  tobacco,  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  speculate 
about.  The  planters  have  had  just  tolerable  seasons  for 
planting  out,  and  we  hear  complaints  about  it  as  usual  for 
want  of  plants. 

Trade.  Liverpool,  June  17.  The  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  trade  have  not  undergone  any  material  change 
since  we  issued  our  last  paper.  During  the  past  week 
all  branches  of  business  have  experienced  a fair  con- 
sumptive demand,  but  in  none  has  there  been  any  desire 
to  purchase  on  speculation. 

The  weather.  From  Wednesday  the  28th  ult.  to 
Sunday  the  2d  inst.  we  had  the  pure  heat  of  summer.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  graduate  with  certainty  the  scale 
of  temperature  by  the  thermometer,  as  reported  at  vari- 
ous places.  Summer  heat  becomes  more  intense  in 
high  latitudes.  On  the  2Sth,  whilst  the  mercury  stood 
90°  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  it  ranged  at  103°  in  the  shade 
at  Boston.  Between  these,  places,  clouds  passed  that 
evening  heavily  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  consi- 
derable damage  was  done  by  lightning  and  wind  in  se- 
veral of  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  The  general  heat 
continued  to  increase  however.  On  Saturday  the  1st 
inst-  the  mercury  stood  105°  in  the  shade  at  Utica,  New 
York,  at  104°  in  the  large  room  at  the  Exchange,  Phila- 
delphia, in  perfect  shade,  and  at  92°,  in  Charleston,  S C. 
A severe  thunderstorm  occurred  in  the  evening,  which 
did  considerable  damage  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
hail  broke  9,000  lights  of  glass  at  Danville,  Pa.  The  2d, 
however,  seems  by  common  consent  to  have  obtained 
the  designation  of  “the  hot  Sunday.’’  At  Boston,  the 
thermometer  stood  at  103°;  at  New  York  at  97°;  in  Phil- 
adelphia at  104°;  in  Baltimore  at  95°;  and  at  Richmond 
at  98°;  Charleston,  S.  C.  94.°  Electric  clouds,  in  the  af- 
ternoon, however,  from  north  to  south,  brought  a sud- 
den change  over  ihe  whole  country,  and  in  a few  hours 
the  mercury  was  down  below  70°,  and  continued  so  for 
several  days.  Considerable  damage  was  done  along  the 
Atlantic  border.  ■ 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  says:  “The  thunder  storm 
of  Sunday  night — the  winding  up  of  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive days  ever  inflicted  on  mortal  man — was  really 
terrific.  The  whole  firmament  growled  thunder  and 
shot  lightning  It  was  blinding  to  look  out,  and  at  fre- 
quent intervals  the  thunderbolts  burst  overhead  with  a 
power  that  shook  the  solidest  structures — then  rolled 
with  angry  growling  along  the  wings  of  the  storm.  St. 
Paul’s  church  was  struck,  but  not  seriously  injured.  Be- 
yond this,  we  have  heard  of  no  casually,  unless  we  may 
account  as  such  the  raining  down  of  an  alligator  about 
two  feet  long  at  the  corner  of  Wentworth  and  Anson 
streets.  We  have  not  heen  lucky  enough  to  find  any 
one  who  saw  him  come  down — but  the  important  fact 
that  he  was  there,  is  incontestible — and  as  he  could’nt 
have  got  there  any  other  way,  it  was  decided  unanimous- 
ly that  he  rained  down.  Besides  the  beast  had  a look 
of  wonder  and  bewilderment  about  him,  that  showed 
plainly  enough  he  must  have  gone  through  a remarka- 
ble experience.  By  the  last  accounts  he  was  doing  as 
well  as  an  alligator  could  be  expected  to  do  after  sailing, 
through  the  air  in  such  bad  weather.” 

Mr.  Webster’s  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  of  the  Bunker  Hill  association 
have  requested  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  his  address  on  the  17th  June,  for  the  press,  with, 
such  explanatory  and  illustrative  notes  as  he  may  think 
proper.  Mr.  W.  has  notified  the  committee  of  his  in- 
tention  to  comply  with  their  request.  We  shall  insert  it 
in  the  Register  as  thus  corrected,  whenever  it  is  received.. 

Mr.  Webster's  Baltimore  speech,  is  attracting  quite  as- 
much  attention  in  England,  as  it  did  in  this  country.  It 
was  republished  extensively  there.  Ttie  New  York 
American,  says:  “We  have  seen  a letter  from  a high 
source,  expressing  tho  opinion  that  two  commissioners* 
mutually  empowered,  could  bring  about  an  “arrange- 
ment’’ between  the  two  countries  of  great  value  to  both. 
We  doubt.” 

Wheat.  A lot  of  new  wheat,  1,000  bushels  from  N. 
Carolina,  sold  at  Baltimore  on  the  3d  at  $1,25.  A lot  of 
new  Maryland  wheat  on  the  5th,  sold  at  $1,15.  About 
17,000  bushs.  Pennsylvania  old  wheat  reached  Baltimore 
last  week-  It  commands  $1,10  to  $1,15.  Prices  at  Li- 
verpool, June  17th,  wheat  per  70  lbs.— Canadian  red, 
free,  6s  9da7s6d,  white  7sa7s  4d;  United  States  red  7sa 
7s  4d.  Flour  per  bbl.  196  lbs. — Canadian  sweet  27s  6da 
2Ss  6d;  United  States  do.  2Ss  6da29s  6d;  do.  sour  26s 
6da7s  6d. 

Great  speculation  is  going  on  in  wheat  and  flour,  on 
our  Canada  borders'. 

The  crop  of  wheat,  now  harvesting  throughout  the 
wheat  growing  sections  of  the  United  States,  from  a re- 
view of  all  the  accounts  that  have  reached  us,  vve  have 
no  doubt,  will  prove  a fair  average  at  least,  in  quantity, 
and  superior  in  quality. 

Writing  Ink.  The  be9t  we  have  used  for  a long 
time,  is  from  Joseph  E.  Hover’s  manufactory,  105,  N. 
Third  street,  Philadelphia-  It  is  for  sale  by  Wirt-  Tay- 
lor, North  Street,  Baltimore. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  contains  a 
long  letter  from  London,  giving  a general  view  of  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  clip 
from  it  the  following  paragraph: 

This  country  presents,  just  now,  a most  extraor- 
dinary spectacle.  Chartism  has  crammed  the  jails 
of  England — Scotland  staggers  under  a religious  dis- 
memberment— Wales  is  at  the  mercy  of  organized 
predatory  bands — Ireland  is  convulsed  with  “a  pas- 
sive” rebellion — and  the  United  Kingdom,  after  all 
the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  schemes  of  the  cabinet 
to  bolster  up  the  revenue,  is,  on  the  year,  in  an  aw- 
ful deficit  of  two  millions  and  a half  sterling! 

State  and  church.  There  seems  to  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly discontented  spirit  that  “loves  not  righte- 
ousness,” among  some  of  the  religious  folks  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Puseyites  are  getting  further  onwards 
from  orthodoxy  towards  Catholicity,  and  although 
they  are  said  to  be  the  most  exemplary  and  pious 
members  of  the  English  church,  yet  they  have  come 
to  that  point  where  they  have  to  be  read  out  of  it. 

Dr.  Pusey,  the  great  leader  in  *he  tract  controver- 
sy, having  preached  a sermon  bekre  the  University 
at  Oxford,  in  which,  as  was  alleged,  he  vindicated 
the  celebration  of  mass,  a board  of  professors  was 
appointed  to  examine  its  orthodoxy — the  application 
for  such  appointment  being  made  by  the  Margaret 
professor  of  divinity.  After  several  meetings,  the 
board  adjourned  without  sending  in  any  collective 
judgment,  but  each  member  made  a separate  report, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  vice  chancellor  of 
the  University  ordered  Dr.  Pusey  to  be  suspended 
from  preaching  for  two  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
protested  against  this  decision,  and  demanded  a hear- 
ing before  the  judges. 

The  London  Times,  says:  “We  learn  from  un- 
questionable authority,  that  the  Oxford  investigation 
has  terminated  in  a complete  vindication  of  Dr.  Pu- 
sey, who  has  produced  out  of  St.  Cyprian,  the  ipsis- 
sima  verba,  the  passage  which  Dr.  Fauset  had  accus- 
ed of  heresy. 

“Dr.  Murray,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  has  addressed  a letter  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess,  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Dr.  Higgins, 
that  the  Catholic  bishops  as  ardent  repealers  had 
thrown  themselves  into  the  great  political  movement 
which  is  now  agitating  the  country. 

“I  have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  that  movement; 
and  in  no  instance  did  I give  any  human  being  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  I have.  In  January, 
1834,  I concurred  in  the  resolutions  unanimously 
passed  at  our  general  episcopal  meeting,  recommend- 
ing our  clergy  to  abstain  in  future  from  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  proceedings  of  a merely  political 
character.  To  the  spirit  of  that  resolution  1 strict- 
ly adhere;  and  I have  not,  by  any  act  or  word  of 
mine,  set  an  example  at  variance  with  it.” 

He  exhorts  his  clergy  to  be  guided  by  “the  God  of 
peace.” 

Scottish  church.  A secession  has  occurred  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  and  there  will  henceforth 
Be  a state  Presbyterian  church.  The  secession  arose 
from  an  interference  of  the  civil  power  in  ecclesias- 
tic matters.  The  seceders  were  led  by  Dr.  Welch, 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly,  who  on  the  18th 
May,  having  read  a paper  setting  forth  the  views  en- 
tertained by  himself  and  associates,  left  his  seat  and 
withdrew  from  the  hall,  followed  by  those  of  his 
opinion.  The  seceders  then  convened  separately, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chal- 
mers. They  number  about  400  ministers.  There 
remain  attached  to  the  establishment  793  parish  mi- 
nisters, and  102  ministers  of  chapels.  All  the  cler- 
gymen, deposed  by  the  late  majority  in  the  assembly, 
had  been  reinstated.  The  ferment  in  Edinburg  was 
very  great. 
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Speaking  of  the  imagined  purpose  of  the  British 
ministry  to  subdue  the  repeal  movement  by  arms,  Mr. 
O’Connell,  said: 

“May  not  they  send  us  to  the  West  Indies,  as  they 
lately  have  emancipated  the  negroes,  to  fill  their 
places,  (hear,  hear.)  Oh!  it  is  not  an  imaginary  case 
at  all,  for  the  only  Englishman  that  ever  possessed 
Ireland  sent  80,000  Irishmen  to  work  as  slaves,  eve- 
ry one  of  whom  perished  in  the  short  space  of  twelve 
years  beneath  the  ungenial  sun  of  the  Indies  (oh,  oh, 
and  hear,  hear.)  Yes,  and  Feel  and  Wellington  may 
be  second  Cromwells  (hear  and  hisses;)  they  may  get 
his  blunted  truncheon,  and  they  may,  oh,  sacred  hea- 
ven! enacton  the  fair  occupants  of  that  gallery  (point- 
ing to  the  ladies’  gallery,)  the  murder  of  the  Wexford 
ladies,  (oh,  oh!)  But  I am  wrong,  they  never  shall, 
(tremendous  cheering  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs.) 
What  alarms  me  is  the  progress  of  injustice,  (hear, 
hear.)  That  ruffiianly  Saxon  paper  the  Times,  (loud 
groans,)  the  number  received  by  me  this  day,  pre- 
sumes to  threaten  us  with  such  a fate,  (oh,  oh!)  but 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I made  that  appeal  to  the 
ladies  a flight  of  my  imagination  (hear.)  No;  the 
number  of  300  ladies,  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of 
Wexford,  the  young  and  old,  the  maid  and  the  ma- 
tron, when  Cromwell  entered  the  town  by  treachery, 
three  hundred  inoffensive  women  of  all  ages  and 
classes  were  collected  round  the  cross  of  Christ, 
erected  in  part  of  the  town  called  the  “Bull  Ring.” 
They  prayed  to  heaven  for  mercy,  arid  I hope  they 
found  it  (hear;)  they  prayed  to  the  English  for  hu- 
manity, and  Cromwell  slaughtered  them  (oh,  oh,  and 
great  sensation.)  I tell  you  this  three  hundred  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  and  virtue  of  Wexford,  were 
slaughtered  by  the  English  ruffians.  Sacred  heaven 
(tremendous  sensation,  and  cries  of  “oh,  oh!”)  I am 
not  all  imaginative  when  I talk  of  the  possibility  of 
such  occurrences  anew  (hear,  hear;)  but  yet  I assert 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  women,  for  the  men  of  Ire- 
land would  die  to  the  last  in  their  defence.  (Here 
the  entire  company  rose  and  cheered  for  several 
minutes.) 

Having  lashed  his  audience  into  frenzy,  he  then 
after  this  fashion  soothes  them. 

I tell  them  we  will  keep  within  the  law  and  commit 
no  crime  (hear;)  that  we  will  stand  within  the  con- 
stitution, and  let  them  not  dare  to  attempt  to  try  our 
patience  beyond  what  it  will  endure,  for  it  is  not 
safe  to  drive  even  cowards  to  madness;  and  oh,  it  is 
much  less  safe  to  drive  those  that  are  not  cowards 
(tremendous  cheering.)  I said  a while  ago  that  l dis- 
liked speechifying  (hear,  hear.)  but  this  is  no  speech 
that  I have  been  giving  to  you — it  is  history  (cheer- 
ing.) The  people  have  placed  unlimited  confidence 
in  me  (hear  and  cheers,)  and  I should  be  bound  to  say 
in  the  language  of  affectation  that  I do  not  deserve 
it  (loud  cries  of  “you  do”  and  cheers;)  but  I believe 
I do.  (Hear  and  tremendous  cheering.)  A singular 
fortune  is  mine  (hear,  hear;)  I believe  I am  the  only 
man  living  or  dead,  that  enjoyed  forty  years’  uninter- 
rupted popularity  and  confidence. 

A voice:  that  you  may  enjoy  twice  as  many  more, 
(cheers.) 

Mr.  O’Connell:  no,  that  cannot  be;  for  long  before 
that  time  I will  have  gone  before  my  God,  to  answer 
for  all  the  acts  of  my  public  and  private  life. 

A voice:  You  have  done  your  duty  well. 

Mr.  O’Connell:  Oh,  may  that  great  Being  say  so 
(cheers,)  and  may  you  hold  your  tongue.  (Loud  laugh- 
ter) and  cheering.  Our  course  is  now  to  continue 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  the  law  with  the  strictest 
propriety  (hear,  and  cries  of  ‘never  fear  us’) — to  in- 
form every  man  that  what  Peel  desires  is  the  com- 
mission of  crime  (hear,  hear.) 

The  Bank  of  England.  A correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  writing  from 
London  under  date  of  16th  ult.  says — 

On  Wednesday  last  I visited  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the  interior  ar- 
rangements of  that  great  financial  machine.  The 
show  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  was  very  great.  The 
gold  bars  weigh  16  pounds,  and  are  worth  <£800  ster- 
ling or  four  thousand  dollars  each.  The  silver  re- 
ceived from  the  Chinese  was  a curiosity.  It  was  in 
lumps  and  pieces  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  moulder,  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  the  stamp  of  the  celestial  emperor. 

Some  of  the  pieces  resembled  horseshoes  inform. 
In  the  printing  department,  the  method  of  saturating 
the  paper  with  water,  by  exhausting  the  air  in  the 


chamber  where  the  paper  is  placed,  and  then  sud- 
denly forcing  the  water  upon  it,  by  which  every 
pore  is  instantaneously  filled,  is  quite  ingenious  and 
effective.  The  method  of  guarding  against  embez- 
zlement by  the  workmen,  by  registering  the  number 
of  each  impression,  and  by  other  means,  is  quite  in- 
teresting, and  well  calculated  to  prevent  frauds  be- 
ing practised. 

The  operations  of  the  bank  are  immense.  All  the 
bank  notes  which  come  in  for  redemption  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  number  of  new  notes  that  are  issu- 
ed amounts  to  an  average  of  twenty  thousand  daily, 
the  aggregate  value  of  which  is  about  £800,000  ster- 
ling, or  four  million  of  dollars.  The  bank  has  twelve 
branches,  and  the  building  covers  about  four  acres 
of  ground.  The  principal  deposit  office  is  a very 
fine  and  spacious  room,  and  the  clerks  and  book- 
keepers in  it  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  or  sixty.  The 
office  for  the  redempton  of  notes  is  quite  spacious, 
and  some  thirty  clerks  are  in  attendance.  The  a- 
mount  of  gold  coin  is  immense,  and  the  rattling  of 
the  sovereigns,  as  the  clerks  shovel  them  into  their 
reservoirs,  is  quite  exciting  to  a stranger. 

The  office  for  the  redemption  of  exchequer  bills — 
that  for  keeping  the  principal  books,  in  the  second 
story — the  printing  room,  where  the  checks,  drafts 
and  post  notes  are  printed — and  the  numerous  offices 
which  are  appropriated  to  the  multifarious  opera- 
tions of  this  large  moneyed  reservoir,  would  take  up 
too  much  of  my  time  to  describe. 

1 had  shown  to  me  some  of  the  first  bank  notes  is- 
sued by  the  bank,  in  1696. 

The  amount  of  each  note  Was  filled  in  with  pen 
and  ink,  and  the  “soinme”  of  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  duly  inserted  in  one  note.  Another  of  less 
ancient  date  was  shown  of  one  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  style  of  engraving  and  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  notes  exhibited  the  improvement 
in  the  art  since  the  bank  was  established. 

Irish  arms  bill.  In  the  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  this  bill,  (which  forbids  the  possession 
of  arms  by  any  person  without  permission)  sir  Robt. 
Peel  thus  illustrated  its  necessity  from  a case  that 
happened  when  he  himself  was  secretary  for  Ire- 
land:— 

A woman  in  whose  house,  during  her  husband’s 
absence,  a pistol  had  been  found  in  a pail  of  milk, 
had  been  transported  for  its  concealment;  her  hus- 
band, in  revenge,  murdered  the  magistrate  by  whom 
her  conviction  was  caused,  and  was  hanged  for  that 
murder.  This. event  had  occurred  when  he  himself 
was  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  The  murder  of 
the  magistrate,  Mr.  Baker,  was  committed  by  five 
persons,  who  shot  him  on  his  way  home  from  the 
sessions.  A large  reward  was  offered,  and  it  was 
claimed  and  received  by  the  very  man  who  had  or- 
ganized the  murder,  but  who  had  not  himself  fired 
the  shot.  It  was  in  evidence  that  there  were  three 
different  roads  by  which  the  magistrate  might  have 
returned,  and  on  each  of  those  roads  were  stationed 
five  men,  all  provided  with  fire-arms,  none  of  whom 
had  any  personal  ill-will  to  him.  Surely  it  was  not 
unfit  to  take  precaution  against  such  deeds  as  this. 

What  a view  is  this  of  Irish  character! — a man 
organizing  murder,  and  enlisting  14  or  15  of  his 
neighbors  in  the  crime  to  avenge  his  own  wrong,  and 
then  taking  the  price  of  blood  for  betraying  those 
to  death,  and  in  his  cause,  who  were  only  criminals 
at  his  instigation! 

AFRICA. 

Liberia.  Some  indications  of  the  meddlesome 
disposition  which  has  at  times  for  so  many  ages  in- 
volved England  or  France  in  mutual  wars  with 
themselves  or  other  powers,  have  lately  been 
given  along  that  part  of  the  African  coast  lying  be- 
tween capes  Messurado  and  Palmas,  which  it  is 
known  is  claimed  by  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, and  all  of  which,  if  not  in  actual  possession  of, 
is  at  least  so  far  necessary  for,  the  American  coloDy, 
that  its  prosperity  if  not  very  existence,  depends  up- 
on the  exclusion  therefrom  of  any  other  foreign  in- 
fluence. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  kindly  disposi- 
tions of  the  people  of  this  country  have  been  so  often 
harrassed  by  the  encroaching  movements  of  the  great 
armed  naval  powers  upon  the  peaceable  and  philan- 
thropic interests  which  American  enterprise  has  ad- 
ventured to  build  up  in  a few  distant  points  of  the 
globe.  One  would  suppose  that  those  points  are  suf- 
ficiently lew  to  exempt  them  from  any  molestation 
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of  those  powers  whose  foreign  settlements  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  globe  without  number,  and  the 
tendency  of  whose  policy  of  late  years  seems  to  have 
been  to  pre-occupy  and  exclude  from  equal  inter- 
course the  vessels  of  other  nations.  Polynesia  is 
beginning  to  bristle  with  French  and  English  arma- 
ments. France  has  her  eye  on  Brazil,  Panama,  and 
Hayti,  as  well  as  on  the  northern  African  coast  and 
Egypt.  The  monopolizing  policy  of  those  two  ri- 
vals however,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  prosecuted 
to  an  egjtent  infringing  upon  the  rights  of  other  na- 
tions oFniore  pacific  or  more  neutral  relations. — 
The  Liberian  colony  isnow  involved  with  the  des- 
tinies of  the  African  race  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  United  States  will  feel  themselves  eventually  im- 
pelled to  exhibit  to  the  world  if  requisite,  the  amount 
of  her  interest  and  stake  in  its  prosperity. 

The  African  Repository  for  June  contains  several 
most  interesting  and  encouraging  documents.  The 
message  of  governor  Roberts  to  the  colonial  legis- 
lature is  written  with  candor  and  ability,  and  gives 
evidence  of  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  public  welfare 
and  of  a just  estimate  of  the  means  by  which  this 
must  be  secured.  He  urges  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures for  extending  the  colonial  territory,  promoting 
education,  restricting  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
encouraging  .agricultural  industry  and  cherishing 
peace  with  the  native  tribes.  We  quote  a few  sen- 
tences on  the  subject  of  education: 

“The  subject  of  common  schools,  gentlemen,  is 
one  that  deserves  your  attention.  Its  importance  is 
well  known  to  you,  and  I believe  will  have  your  con- 
sideration. For,  if  we  expect,  and  I have  no  doubt 
all  of  you  do,  that  Liberia  is  destined  at  some  future 
day  to  take  a stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  must  educate  our  children;  the  rising  generation 
must  be  informed,  for  on  them  depends  the  erection 
of  the  fabric  the  foundation  of  which  you  are  now 
commencing.  A right  education  alone  can  raise 
man  to  his  true  and  proper  dignity,  and  without  it 
we  must  ever  remain  cast  out  and  degraded.  Our 
peculiar  situation  demands  that  we  too  should  make 
a strong  and  vigorous  effort  to  improve  our  own 
minds  if  we  expect  to  maintain  and  hand  down  to 
posterity  unimpaired  the  purity  of  our  republican 
institutions.  You  know,  gentlemen,  that  in  an  ig- 
norant community,  republicanism  will  soon  degene- 
rate into  a wretched  democracy  which  must  end  in 
anarchy.  The  condition  of  our  race,  too,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  heathen  country,  should  be  motives  to  rouse 
us  to  greater  diligence,  that  we  may  show  the  world 
that  the  African  race  is  as  susceptible  of  mental  im- 
pro re  inert  as  any  other..  At  present  there  are  schools 
established  <in  several  of  onr  towns  and  villages: 
these,  however,  are  under  the  patronage  and  control 
of  various  religious  institutions  in  America,  and  may 
be  discontinued  at  any  moment.  It  therefore  be- 
comes us  to  make  an  effort  to  assist  ourselves  in  this 
great  work  of  improvement  that  we  may  be  prepar- 
ed for  any  emergency.  We  can  do  something  and 
should  do  something.  Let  us  put  our  shoulders  to 
the  wheel,  and  when  we  have  done  all  that  we  can 
do,  I pledge  myself  there  will  be  no  lack  of  aid. — 
The  sympathies  of  the  benevolent  are  every  where 
enlisted  in  our  favor,  especially  with  regard  to  this 
subject:  and  when  it  is  known  abroad  that  we  ap- 
preciate learning,  and  are  doing  all  in  our  power  to 
obtain  it  and  cannot  succeed,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  have  the  efficient  aid  of  our  friends  abroad, 
and  be  able  to  establish  permanent  schools  for  the 
education  of  our  youth.” 

Who  is  governor  Roberts?  A young  man  of  color, 
■who  left  Virginia  when  a boy,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  probably  without  knowing  his  letters.  Africa, 
and  the  circumstances  around  him,  have  made  him 
what  he  is.  In  the  month  of  February  last  governor 
Roberts,  with  his  suite,  consisting  of  Dr.  Day  (co- 
lonial physician)  and  several  of  the  colonists,  visited 
the  Golah  country,  a hundred  or  more  miles  up  the 
St.  Paul’s  river.  They  were  received  by  Gando, 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Golah  tribe,  with  much 
ceremony  and  hospitality.  When  the  governor  was 
introduced,  Gando  said  “he  had  heard  my  news  long 
time,  but  now  he  saw  me,  and  was  glad  that  I had 
taken  the  trouble  to  come  and  visit  his  town  and  see 
his  people.”  He  added,  “This  country  be  your  coun- 
try, all  this  people  be  your  countrymen.  No  fit  Me- 
rica  man.  So  you  be  king  for  all  countryman.  Me 
be  king  no  more.  You  be  first  king,  cause  you  pas# 
all  king  for  country  side.” 

King  Gando  and  several  of  his  head  men  (among 
them  Balasada,  his  principal  war  chief)  entered  into 
a treaty  with  the  colonial  government,  by  which  they 
stipulate  to  abandon  the  slave  trade — to  refer  all 
matters  of  difference  between  them  and  the  colony, 
or  between  them  and  other  tribes,  to  the  governor 
for  settlement — to  banish  forever  the  trial  by  sassy 
wood — to  open  free  communication  with  the  colony, 
through  their  country,  to  interior  tribes  and  to  the 


colonists.  Balasada  with  his  people  proposes  to  come 
and  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

Of  the  country  thus  explored  governor  Roberts 
says:  “I  have  travelled  considerably  in  the  United 
States,  but  have  never  seen  any  where  a more  beau- 
tiful country  than  the  one  we  passed  through;  it  is 
well  timbered  and  watered,  and  the  soil,  I venture  to 
assert,  equal  to  any  in  the  world.” 

In  the  despatches  from  the  colony  is  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  visit  in  January  last  of  the 
Prince  de  Joinville: 

“On  the  1 5th  January  we  had  a visit  from  Prince 
de  Joinville.  He  spent  most  of  the  day  at  the  go- 
vernment house.  We  took  a walkthrough  town;  vi- 
sited the  schools,  &c.  &c.  1 found  him  very  com- 

municative; talked  of  the  encroachments  by  the  Eng- 
lish; inquired  about  the  extent  of  our  territory; 
thought  it  reasonable  that  we  should  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  territory  between  Cape  Mount  and 
Cape  Palmas;  was  quite  surprised  to  see  so  many 
people  dressed  in  European  style  and  looking  so  well 
— better,  he  said,  than  in  any  of  the  colonies  he  had 
visited  to  windward;  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  with 
the  general  condition  of  things  in  the  colony,  and 
thought  that  the  Colonization  Society  had  succeeded 
to  admiration, but  could  not  understand  why  the 
United  States  government  would  not  take  the  colony 
under  its  patronage;  thought  commercial  interests,  if 
nothing  else,  would  induce  them  to  do  something  for 
the  colony.  On  leaving,  he  expressed  himself  warm- 
ly in  favor  of  the  colony;  regretted  very  much  that 
salutes  could  not  be  exchanged.-  Being  Sunday,  we 
could  not  consent  to  answer  the  salute  pqpposed  by 
him.  Said  he  should  remember  his  visit  to  the  colo- 
ny with  a great  deal  of  pleasure.” 

Our  tried  attachment  to  this  cause  is  well  known. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  many  thousand  circulars 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  executive  committee  at 
Washington  to  the  clergy  of  several  denominations, 
inviting  special  efforts  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  so- 
ciety about  the  fourth  of  July.  No  time  can  be 
more  appropriate  for  such  effort.  Let  all  Christian 
congregations  on  the  next  Sabbath  unite  in  it,  and 
civilization  and  Christianity  will  walk  abroad,  hand 
in  hand,  in  Africa— the  mountains  and  the  hills  will 
break  forth  before  them  into  singing,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  fields  will  clap  their  hands. 

[JV\  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

A Serious  Difficulty.  The  New  York  Tribune 
publishes  a statement  of  facts  concerning  a difficulty 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leone,  between 
the  American  brigantine  Robert,  Capt.  Albert  Cook, 
and  the  British  Collector  at  Sierra  Leone,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

After  trading  at  many  places  along  the  coast,  the 
Robert  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  onthe30lh  of  March 
last,  under  the  sole  charge  of  Captain  Cook,  the  su- 
percargo remaining  at  Rio  Nunez  to  trade.  Cap- 
tain Cook  immediately  reported  to  the  custom  house 
and  handed  in  the  manifest  of  his  cargo,  adding  that 
in  consequence  of  having  been  trading,  there  might 
be  more  articles  on  board  than  were  stated  in  it,  and 
that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  mate,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  his  supercargo.  Mr.  McCormack,  the  col- 
lector, in  presence  of  a merchant  named  Lawrence, 
said  that  if  any  articles  were  discovered,  the  report 
might  be  amended,  and  no  seizure  should  be  made. 
On  the  12  of  April,  Capt.  Cook  gave  notice  that  he 
was  about  to  sail,  and  his  vessel  was  duly  searched 
by  Mr.  McCormack,  who  found  eight  thirteen  pound 
boxes  of  tea  not  mentioned  in  the  manifest.  These  he 
seized,  claimed  the  forfeiture,  and  refused  to  allow 
the  report  to  be  amended. 

On  the  17th,  the  vessel  was  cleared,  and  when 
fairly  at  sea  upon  the  Atlantic,  she  was  again  board- 
ed by  McCormack,  who  gave  orders  to  put  the  ves- 
sel about  and  return.  This  was  done,  but  shortly 
afterwards  Captain  Cook  gave  the  pilot  an  order  to 
put  out  to  sea  again.  McCormack  came  aft,  and 
shoved  the  captain  by  the  shoulders  for  the  wheel, 
whereupon  a scuffle  ensued  in  which  McCormack, 
aided  by  the  negro  crews  of  his  own  and  the  pilot’s 
boat,  was  the  victor,  and  the  vessel  taken  several 
miles  up  the  river  to  Freetown,  the  captain  being 
treated  barbarously.  The  vessel  was  again  search- 
ed, and  her  papers,  the  chronometer,  some  bags  of 
money,  and  other  articles  removed,  some  of  which 
were  not  returned.  The  captain  and  mate  were 
also,  on  the  testimony  of  McCormack  and  his  men. 
brought  up  before  the  police  court,  and  fined  £5 
each. 

Captain  Cook  contends  that  the  conduct  of  the 
collector  is  entirely  unwarranted;  that  he  had  per- 
formed all  that  the  laws  of  the  port  required,  and 
that  the  seizure  of  his  vessel  at  sea  was  an  outrage 
utterly  unwarranted  by  law.  It  is  alleged  by  Mc- 
Cormack, that  he  only  acted  in  performance  of  his 
duty. 


The  documents  giving  a detailed  history  of  the 
transaction,  have  been  laid  before  the  proper  authori- 
ties at  Washington,  having  been  forwarded  by  lieut. 
Lewis,  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Porpoise. 

Discoveries  in  Ethiopia.  Since  the  discovery  in 
1830,  by  Lander,  of  the  long  hidden  mouth  of  the 
Niger;  Southern  Africa,  that  is  Africa  south  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  has  excited  but  little  public 
attention.  It  is  seldom  even  the  topic  of  philosophi- 
cal discussion,  so  remarkably  has  the  once  pervad- 
ing curiosity  abated.  The  kindness  of  an  intelligent 
friend  has  placed  in  oui  hands  the  June  number  of 
the  Missionary  Herald,  containing  a narrative  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  a missionary  on  the  Gaboon  river,  which 
empties  into  the  Atlantic  twenty  miles  north  of  the 
equator.  It  is  a most  interesting,  and  we  may  add, 
valuable,  narrative.  The  mission  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  having  a fine  opportunity,  Mr.  Wilson 
accompanied  Toko,  a distinguished  negro  merchant, 
up  the  Gaboon  and  its  tributary  the  Big  Orombo,  to 
Kobangai’s  town,  50  miles  from  the  ocean,  on  the 
Bakwe,  a branch  of  the  Big  Orombo.  This  was  as 
far  up  the  river  as  he  ascended.  While  there,  he  met 
with  a new  natioQ  of  Africans,  “some  of  wbom  were 
said  to  come  five  days  journey  and  others  ten  or  12 
days  journey  from  the  interior” — that  is,  from  200  to 
400  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  He  calls  them  the  Pan- 
gioe  people,  because  they  came  from  the  direction  in 
which  a country  of  that  name  lies.  The  distance  from 
the  coast  indicates  that  they  came  from  Ethiopia;  and 
possibly  this  people  may  spread  over  that  vast  un- 
known region  of  Africa. 

The  existence  and  use  of  iron  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, seems  very  remarkable,  and  philosophers  would 
say,  indicates  ar.  advanced  state  of  civilization,  for 
it  is  known  that  a barbarous  or  savage  people  never 
have  iron  of  their  own  manufacture  until  it  has 
been  first  introduced  by  the  whites.  The  non-exis- 
tence of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  among  them, 
shows  a feature  still  more  distinctive  from  the  ordi- 
nary African. 

These  discoveries  of  Mr.  Wilson  seem  so  impor- 
tant to  the  geographer  and  so  novel  to  those  who  in- 
sist upon  the  marked  inferiority  of  the  native  African 
to  the  American  savage,  that  it  is  becoming  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  this  narrative: 

[Alb.  Argus. 

“During  our  short  sojourn  in  this  place,  we  met 
with  a number  of  men  entirely  different  in  the  fea- 
tures and  general  appearance  from  those  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  some  of  whom  were  said  to  have 
come  five,  and  others  ten  or  twelve  days  journey 
from  the  interior.  They  were  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Pangwe  people.  They  were  on  a visit  to  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  is  as  near  to  the  sea  coast  as 
they  have  ventured.  Hearing  of  us  at  this  place,  they 
came  in  considerable  numbers  to  see  a white  man, 
and  old  Toka,  one  of  whom  was  as  much  an  object 
of  curiosity  as  the  other.  Those  whom  we  saw, 
both  men  and  women,  were  vastly  superior  in  their 
personal  appearance  to  the  maritime  tribes;  and  if 
they  may  be  regarded  as  a fair  specimen  of  their 
people,  1 should  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  the  finest  Africans  whom  I have  ever  met  with. 
They  wear  no  clothing,  except  apiece  of  cloth  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  a tree.  This  is  drawn  between 
the  legs  and  fastened  around  the  loins  by  a cord. — 

I Nor  do  they  covet  cloth.  On  the  other  hand  they 
jeer  the  bushmen  of  this  region,  by  telling  them  that 
they  wear  cloth  to  conceal  their  personal  defects,  and 
their  external  diseases.  Both  men  and  women  braid 
their  hair  with  a great  deal  of  taste.  The  women 
braid  the  hair  on  the  forepart  of  the  head  in  two  rows, 
which  lie  over  the  forehead  not  unlike  the  frill  of  a 
cap.  That  on  the  back  part  is  plaited  into  five  or  six 
braids  which  reach  below  the  shouiders. 

“The  men  are  of  medium  stature,  remarkably  well 
formed,  healthy  in  their  appearance,  and  manly  in 
their  deportment.  They  had  knives,  spears,  travel- 
ling bags,  and  other  articles  of  curious  and  ingenious 
workmanship,  specimens  of  which  we  procured  for 
a very  small  quantity  of  beads.  All  of  their  imple- 
ments are  made  of  iron  of  their  own,  which  is  considered 
vastly  superior  to  any  brought  to  the  country  by  trading 
vessels.  They  set  no  value  upon  cloth,  and  as  yet  have 
never  acquired  a taste  for  tobacco  or  rum.  Beads, 
powder,  and  brass,  they  prize  very  highly,  and  were 
willing  to  give  any  thing  they  had  for  the  smallest 
quantities  of  either  of  these.  They  represent  their 
country  as  mountainous  and  healthful,  and  affirm 
that  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  common  to  the  ma- 
ritime regions  are  unknown  among  them.  They  have 
never  participated  in  the  slave  trade,  and  regard  it, 
as  is  by  no  means  unnatural  in  their  circumstances, 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence.  One  or  two  instances 
are  known  where  they  have  visited  attempts  to  en- 
slave their  people  with  signal  vengeance.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  limits  and  extent  of  their  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  westerly  border  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Pangwe  territory  was  within  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  miles  of  the  coast,  and  from  thence  it  may  ex- 
tend many  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  and  pos- 
sibly spread  itself  over  a large  portion  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Their  country 
is  represented  as  immensely  populous,  but  I could  not 
learn  that  they  had  any  very  large  or  powerful  orga- 
nizations. They  are  aware  that  vessels  visit  the  op- 
posite coast,  and  they  affirm  that  they  have  seen  arti- 
cles of  merchandize  brought  from  that  quarter.  I am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  Pangwe  people  are  migrat- 
ing in  large  bodies  towards  the  coast.  If  so  the  inter- 
mediate bushmen,  weakened  as  they  are  by  the  slave 
trade,  must  inevitably  be  supplanted.” 

OTAHE1TE. 

It  has  already  been  published  that  letters  as  late 
as  the  23d  of  February  state  that  various  difficulties 
had  arisen  between  the  English  and  French  ships  of 
war  relative  to  the  possession  of  these  Islands,  and 
the  matter  had  been  finally  referred  to  the  admirals 
of  the  respective  fleets,  the  queen  meanwhile  being 
surrounded  by  a native  guard  of  six  hundred  men, 
with  orders  to  prohibit  the  approach  of  all  foreigners. 
In  connexion  of  the  matter,  we  may  state  that  a pub- 
lic meeting  was  not  long  since  held  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  protesting  against  Tahiti  being  held 
by  the  French.  At  this  meeting  it  was  stated  that  in 
1836  two  French  priests  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
island, and,  on  their  refusing,  were  forcibly  sentaway. 
For  this  insult  the  Queen  of  Tahiti  was  compelled  to 
pay  a fine  of  $20,000.  Subsequently  the  captain  of 
a French  whaler  was  put  into  confinement;  and  this, 
with  the  other  alleged  outrages,  induced  the  French 
to  take  possession  of  the  Tahitian  group.  At  the 
London  meeting  in  question  a solemn  protest  was 
passed,  in  which  a hope  was  expressed  that  the 
French  government,  when  made  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  not  confirm  the 
acts  of  its  admiral  in  his  unwarranted  aggression  upon 
Tahiti. 

A Paris  paper  of  a late  date  contains  an  article 
upon  the  subject,  which  we  find  translated  in  detail, 
and  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Electic  Mu- 
suein.  The  writer  contends  that  there  is  not  the 
least  political  jar  existing  between  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  France  on  political 
grounds,  whatever  may  be  the  case  on  religious. — 
The  following  is  the  apology  made  by  the  Queen  in 
the  first  case. 

Tahiti,  Jlugust  21,  1838. 

To  the  King:  Peace  be  with  you!  This  is  what 
I wish  to  make  known  to  you.  1 did  wrong  to  hin- 
der the  two  French  citizens  from  taking  up  their 
abode  here.  I hope  that  your  majesty  may  not  be 
incensed  against  me  for  what  I did  with  regard  to  them. 
May  peace  be  restored.  1 am  the  sovereign  of  nothing 
but  a small  and  insignificant  country.  May  wisdom, 
glory,  and  power  abide  with  your  majesty.  Let  your 
anger  be  appe  ased,  and  pardon  the  error  which  I 
have  committed.  Peace  with  your  majesty. 

POMARE. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  the  French,  of  whatever 
profession,  should  have  full  liberty  to  visit  the  place 
and  to  establish  themselves  in  trade  in  any  of  the  is- 
lands under  the  government  of  Tahiti.  The  difficul- 
ty, however,  has  been  kept  up  from  time  to  time,  the 
French  finally  having  taken  possession  of  the  islands, 
which,  with  the  neighboring  Marquesas,  will  form  a 
fine  and  important  Pacific  colony  or  nation. 

Advices  by  the  last  steamer  inform  us  that  the  mat- 
ter was  at  the  last  dates  under  discussiou  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  [Penn.  Inquirer. 
TEXAS. 

By  the  steamer  Sarah  Barnes,  Capt.  Jones,  arrived 
from  Galveston,  we  received  our  files  of  Texas  pa- 
pers to  the  24th  ult.  The  most  important  portion  of 
the  news  is  the  following  proclamation  from  Gen. 
Houston,  declaring  the  establishment  of  an  armistice 
between  Mexico  and  Texas: 

[A'.  O.  Picayune  July  2. 

By  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas. 

A PROCLAMATON. 

Whereas  an  official  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  department  of  state,  from  her  Britannic 
majesty’s  charge-d'  JlJJilires  near  this  government, 
lounded  upon  a despatch  he  had  received  from  her 
majesty’s  charge-d ' Affaires  in  Mexico,  announcing  to 
this  government  the  tact,  that  the  president  of  Mexi- 
co would  forthwith  order  a cessation  of  hostilities  on 
his  part,  and  the  establishment  of  an  armistice  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Texas,  and  requesting  that  the  pre- 
sident ot  Texas  would  send  similar  orders  to  the  diffe- 
rent officers  commanding  the  Texan  forces; 

And  whereas  the  president  of  Texas  has  lelt  justifi- 
ed, from  the  dispositions  evinced  by  this  act  of  the 
president  of  Mexico,  and  the  nature  of  those  disposi- 
tions in  adopting  the  proposed  measure,  and  ordering 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Texas: 

Therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Sam.  Houston, 
president  of  the  republic  of  Texas  and  commander 


in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  same,  do  hereby 
declare  and  proclaim  that  an  armistice  is  established 
between  Texas  and  Mexico,  to  continue  during  the 
pendency  of  negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
for  peace,  and  until  due  notice  of  an  intention  to  re- 
sume hostilities  (should  such  an  intention  hereafter 
be  entertained  by  either  party)  shall  have  been  form- 
ally announced  through  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
Charges-d'  Affaires  at  the  respective  governments,  and 
the  revocation  of  this  proclamation;  and  all  officers 
commanding  the  forces  of  Texas,  or  acting  by  autho- 
rity of  this  government,  are  hereby  ordered  and  com- 
manded to  observe  the  same. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  great  seal 
of  the  republic  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  A. 
D,  1843,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  republic  the 
eighth.  SAM  HOUSTON. 

By  the  president: 

Anson  Jones,  secretary  of  state. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  English  minister  at  Mexico 
has  been  the  mediator  in  this  affair — much  is  said 
about  the  ulterior  views  of  the  English  government 
in  its  inteference  in  the  affairs  of  Texas.  Her  de- 
sign to  effect  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  there  is, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  leading  motives  thac  promotes 
her  to  take  so  active  an  interest  in  that  quarter.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  until  facts  are  more  fully  developed 
vve  are  willing  to  give  the  officers  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment— his  excellency  the  British  minister  at  Mex- 
ico, Mr.  Doyle,  and  Capt.  Elliott  the  British  Charge-d’ 
Affairs  at  Texas — credit  for  good  intentions. 

The  propositions  from  Santa  Anna  for  the  armis- 
tice were  brought  to  Galveston  by  the  British  brig 
Scylla,  which  arrived  there  on  the  9th  ult.  The  only 
intimation  we  have  of  their  nature  or  purport  is  the 
following,  from  the  Houston  Telegraph  of  the  2d  of 
June.  The  editor  says: — 

“We  have  not  seen  the  communication  of  the 
British  minister,  but  we  understand  from  a respecta- 
ble source  that  the  propositions  are  far  more  favora- 
ble to  Texas  than  those  previously  sent  by  Santa 
Anna,  and  brought  by  Judge  Robinson.  They  are 
however,  so  vague  aud  indefinite  that  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  is  disposed  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Texas,  or  merely  to  renew  ne- 
gotiations for  Texas  to  return  to  the  Mexico  con- 
federacy, and  again  become  an  integral  part  of  that 
country — we  cannot  say  republic.  It  appears  that 
Santa  Anna  hascautiously  avoided  making  any  state- 
ment over  his  own  signature  by  which  he  even  in 
the  most  indirect  manner  acknowledges  the  indepen- 
dence of  Texas,  but  addresses  his  communication 
through  the  British  minister,  apparently  to  avoid 
making  any  open  admission  that  he  is  disposed  to 
treat  with  Texas  as  an  independent  state,  and  leav- 
ing it  for  future  negotiations  to  decide  whether  he 
will  entertain  any  propositions  for  the  unconditional 
acknowledgement  of  the  independence  of  Texas.” 

Again  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  says — and  there 
seems  to  be  a prophetic  plausibility  in  his  premises: — 

“It  needs  but  the  dullest  intellect  to  perceive  that 
Mexico  will  not  relinquish  her  claims  to  the  territo- 
ry west  of  the  Nueces  without  a violent  struggle; 
and  we  can  only  expect  to  maintain  our  claim  to  it 
by  force  or  by  purchase.  Mexico  has  now  possession 
of  that  territory,  and  we  have  recent  intelligence 
that  three  hundred  of  her  troops  are  actually  station- 
ed east  of  the  Rio  Grande.  When  our  commissioners 
meet  those  of  Santa  Anna,  even  if  the  latter  are  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas,  a 
question  will  immediately  arise  as  to  the  limits  of 
Texas;  our  commissioners  will  insist  on  extending 
the  limits  of  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande,  those  of  Mex- 
ico to  the  Nueces,  and  thus  a contest  will  spring  up 
which  Mexico  will  doubtless  refer  to  Great  Britain 
as  an  arbiter,  since  she  has  already  selected  the  Bri- 
tish minister  as  her  mouth  piece.  The  darling  policy 
of  Great  Britain  will  then  be  called  into  requisition; 
and  Texas  may  either  be  compelled  to  purchase  this 
territory,  by  assuming  part  of  the  debt  owing  by  Mex- 
ico to  British  bond-holders,  or,  what  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  England,  will  be  compelled  to  receive 
this  territory  only  upon  condition  that  slavery  shall 
not  be  allowed  in  it.” 

A rumor  had  reached  Washington  that  Colonels 
Warfield  and  Snively  who  left  Coffees  station  on  the 
25th  April,  had  captured  theSanto  Fe  traders  without 
bloodshed!  The  amount  of  booty  taken  is  said  to  be 
upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  is 
ail  discredited. 

Exchequer  bills  arc  now  taken  at  the  custom  house, 
Galveston,  at  60  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Col.  Kinney,  who  had  been  confined  in  Matamo- 
ras  for  many  months,  has  made  his  escape  and  reach- 
ed Galveston. 

A French  brig  from  Havre  has  arrived  at  Galves- 
ton, having  on  board  100  emigrants  from  France. — 


They  are  a part  of  the  colonists  sent  out  to  Bexar  by 
Mr.  Castro. 

The  French  corvette  La  Brilliant  arrived  at  Gal- 
veston on  the  26th  instant,  having  made  the  passage 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  eight  days  Despatches  were  sent 
by  this  vessel  from  the  French  minister  to  the  French 
charge  at  Galveston,  similar  to  those  sent  by  the 
Scylla  to  the  British  charge,  giving  notice  of  the  ar- 
mistice? It  appears  that  Santa  Anna  has  notified  the 
English,  French,  and  American  ministers  in  Mexico, 
that  he  wishes  to  suspend  hostilities  with  Texas  for 
the  present.  [Houston  Star  June  24. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  CABINET.  The  Madisonian  officially  an- 
nounces that  the  cabinet  now  consists  of 

A.  P.  Upshur,  secretary  of  state. 

John  C.  Spencer,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

James  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  war. 

David  Henshaw,  secretary  of  the  navy. 

John  Nelson,  attorney  general. 

J.  C.  Wickliffe,  post  master  general. 

In  allusion  to  the  new  secretary  of  the  navy,  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  says:  “We  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  speak  of  the  policy  or  propriety  of  this  ap- 
pointment by  President  Tyler,  so  far  as  the  question 
may  depend  on  Mr.  Efenshaw’s  well  known  connex- 
ion with  the  democratic  party,  from  which  we  pre- 
sume he  has  no  intention  of  separating  himself;  but 
so  far  as  regards  his  personal  qualifications,  we  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  on  principles  honora- 
ble to  himself  and  satisfactory  to  the  public.” 

The  National  Intelligencer  says:  “We  are  glad  to 
hear  this  testimony,  from  so  respectable  a source,  to 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  new  secretary.  The 
same  testimony  might,  we  believe,  be  borne  with 
equal  justness  to  the  personal  character  and  qualities 
of  the  new  attorney  general;”  and  adds  “our  objec- 
tions to  the  composition  of  the  cabinet  are  purely 
political.  We  cannot  reconcile  to  any  idea  we  have 
entertained  of  the  genius  of  republican  government, 
that  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  chosen  by 
the  people  for  professing  one  set  of  principles,  should 
make  up  his  cabinet  and  fill  all  appointments  to  office 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  ascendency  in  the 
government  to  a political  party  professing  principles 
directly  opposite  to  those  upon  which  he  himself  was 
borne  into  power.  But  we  do  not  the  less  hope  and 
trust  that  the  gentlemen  recently  brought  into  high 
office  under  the  administration  will  so  conduct  the 
public  affairs  under  their  particular  charge  as  to  pro- 
mote the  public  welfare  and  secure  to  themselves  the 
praise  due  to  faithful  public  servants.” 

MINERAL  LANDS  OF  THE  U.  STATES— 
The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
of  Illinois  was  lately  in  session  at  Springfield.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  vs.  H.  H.  Gear,  the 
court  decided  that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
had  no  authority  to  lease  mineral  lands;  that  the  law 
of  1834,  establishing  land  districts  in  northern  Illi- 
nois, required  the  president  to  offer  for  sale  all  the 
lands  in  the  several  districts  of  Illinois;  except  such 
lands  as  were  reserved  by  that  act;  that  mineral  lands 
were  not  embraced  in  the  reservation:  and  that  con- 
sequently they  were  subject  to  pre-emption  as  other 
lands.  The  injunction  against  the  defendant  was  or- 
dered to  be  dissolved.  An  appeal  from  the  decision 
was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  States.” 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— IMPORT  OF 
SPECIE.  The  following  is  the  list  of  part  of  the 
arrivals  of  specie  in  the  United  States  since  the  1st 
of  January: 

January  1.  Per  steamer  from  Liverpool,  $1,000,000 
“ From  Vera  Cruz,  75,000 

“ From  Liverpool,  655,955 

Feb’ry.  21.  ditto  1,076,954 

“ From  Vera  Cruz,  60,000 

March  12.  Per  Great  Western,  1,000,000 

April  16.  From  St.  Thomas,  50.000 

“ Ships  from  Liverpool,  150,000 

“ From  Vera  Cruz,  50,000 

“ 19.  From  London,  100,000 

“ 20.  Steamers  from  Liverpool,  1,200,000 

“ 27.  Ships  from  Liverpool  and 

Havre,  350,000 

May  5.  Steamer  lrom  Liverpool,  1,200,008 

“ 2.  Ships,  150,004) 

“ 11.  Great  Western,  1,600,000 

“ 19.  Caledonia,  1,500,000 

“ From  Liverpool  aud  Havre,  500, 000 

Smaller  sums  at  various  times,  1,000,000 


$12,827,801 
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INDEMNITY  FROM  CHILI.  Captain  Post,  a 
passenger  in  the  Chili,  arrived  at  Boston  from  Valpa- 
raiso, April  21,  informs  that  our  present  minister  to 
the  government  of  Chili,  jJohn  S.  Pendleton,  esq. 
has  obtained  indemnity  for  property  belonging  to  ci- 
tizens of  the  United  States,  seized  a long  time  since 
to  the  amount  of  $200,000;  to  be  paid  in  instalments 
of  30,000  each.  The  first  instalment  is  already  on  its 
•way  to  the  United  States.  Thos.  II.  Perkins,  esq.  of 
Boston  is  the  largest  holder. 

Despatches  have  deen  received  at  the  U.  S.  consu- 
late for  Mr.  Derr,  the  recently  appointed  consul  to 
Valparaiso,  who  had  not  arrived  when  the  Chili  left. 

THE  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA.  Mr.  Cushing 
has  taken  leave  of  his  family  and  his  friends  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  is  on  his  way  to  embark  at  Norfolk  on 
board  the  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Missouri,  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean,  whither  some  of  his  suite  have 
preceded  him,  and  from  thence  is  to  proceed  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  “Celestial  Empire.”  When  he  will  em- 
bark is  not  announced,  but  he  must  be  at  Suez  by 
the  22d  September,  they  are  then  to  go  on  board 
the  Brandywine,  which  is  to  convey  them  to  China. 
The  linguist,  physician,  draughtsman,  and  two  ot- 
taches,  who  accompany  the  mission,  sailed  some  time 
since  from  Norfolk.  Mr.  John  Tyler,  jr.  does  not 
accompany  Mr.  Cushing.  The  editor  of  the  “Can- 
ton Register,”  will  discharge  the  duties  of  interpre- 
ter to  the  mission.  Mr.  Cushing’s  suite  will  consist 
of  ten  persons.  The  official  costume  of  the  minister 
the  N.  York  Tribune  tells  us,  “will  be  the  uniform  of 
a major  general,  with  some  slight  additions  in  the  way 
of  embroideries.  The  costume  recommended  by  the 
department,  consists  of  a blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
and  very  richly  embroidered,  a white  vest,  also  em- 
broidered, while  pantaloons,  with  a gold  stripe  down 
the  seam,  and  a chapeau  with  white  plume.  But  as 
itwas  impossible  to  have  the  embroideries  executed 
in  time,  Mr.  Cushing  adopted  the  alternative  allow- 
ed by  the  department,  and  chose  the  military  cos- 
tume we  have  described.” 

On  the  1st  instant,  some  of  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton, gave  a splendid  entertainment  to  Mr.  Cushing, 
at  the  Tremont  House.  Daniel  Webster  was  among 
the  guests,  and  addressed  the  company. 

For  ourselves,  we  had  rather  that  the  Chinese  em- 
peror and  his  advisers,  should  have  been  treated 
on  this  occasion,  (if  as  susceptible  of  common  sense  as 
we  should  presume  them  to  be,)  by  such  a demonstra- 
tion of  republican  simplicity  as  our  first  of  Ameri- 
can ministers,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  printer,  had 
the  intrepidity  to  make  at  the  most  scrupulous  court 
of  aristocrats  in  Europe,  and  upon  the  spot  too, 
■where  the  minister  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russians 
had  before  been  mauled  for  a breach  of  etiquette, 
than  to  adopt  this  unavailing  mummery  of  courtly 
style  in  our  first  mission  to  a people  whom  we 
have  no  right  to  conceive  of  or  treat  as  chil- 
dren.' When  the  stamp  act  was  repealed,  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote  to  his  wife 
in  Philadelphia,  sending  her  at  the  same  time  a new 
dress.  In  his  letter  he  says:  “As  the  stamp  act  is  at 
length  repealed,  I am  willing  you  should  have  a new 
gown  which  you  may  suppose  I did  not  send  sooner, 
as  I knew  you  would  not  like  to  be  finer  than  your 
neighbors,  unless  in  a gown  of  your  own  spinning. 
Had  the  trade  between  the  two  countries  totally 
ceased,  it  was  a comfort  to  me  to  recollect  that  I 
had  once  been  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  woollen 
and  linen  of  my  wife’s  manufacture;  that  I was  ne- 
ver prouder  of  any  dress  in  my  life,  and  that  she  and 
her  daughter  might  do  it  again  if  necessary.” 

Such  was  the  true  spirit  and  influence  of  that 
republican  simplicity,  which  a few  years  afterwards 
was  as  conspicuousjin  a plain  domestic  costume  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  as  Mr.  Cushing  will  contrive 
to  be  in  his  gold  lace  and  plumes  at  Fekin,  any  way  he 
will  contrive  it, — and  which  did  as  much  too,  in  cor- 
recting the  fooleries  of  diplomatic  parade  and  in  re- 
commending common  sense  in  national  intercourse, 
as  will  the  more  costly  suit  now  fitting  out  to  repre- 
sent a democratic  government. 

NORTPI  EAST  BOUNDARY  LINE. 

Houlton,  Me.,  June  24,  1843. 

For  the  last  month  this  has  been  quite  a busy  place, 
it  having  been  the  “point  d’  appui”  for  the  various 
parlies  of  explorers,  surveyors,  engineers,  and  com- 
missioners, who  have  had  business  upon  the  frontier. 

Colonel  Estecourt  and  his  party  consisting  of  mi- 
ners, sappers,  soldiers,  engineers  and  common  labor- 
ers, amounting  in  all  to  about  twenty-five  men,  have 
had  their  head  quarters  at  Woodstock,  while  Mr. 
Smith,  the  American  commissioner,  has  had  about 
the  same  force  at  this  place.  A large  quantity  of 
supplies  and  baggage  have  been  sent  up  the  Grand 
Falls  upon  the  Saint  John,  which  is  calculated  for 
the  main  depot,  and  within  a few  days,  several  of  the 
engineers  have  gone  there. 


Colonel  Estecourt  and  twelve  men  and  Mr  Lally 
and  five  men  on  the  part  of  the  American  commis- 
sion, have  started  from  the  monument  to  perambu- 
late and  re-spot  the  eastern  boundary  line  until  it 
strikes  the  St.  John.  Another  party  is  following 
them  to  clear  and  cutout  the  road  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  it  is  intended,  as  I understand,  to  erect  a monu- 
ment of  mason  work  of  brick  and  stone  at  the  start- 
ing point  at  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix,  another  at 
Park’s  hill,  and  several  more  at  various  points  upon 
the  line. 

The  American  commission  is  still  here.  I am 
told  that  the  British  commissioner  was  asked  how 
soon  it  was  expected  the  line  would  be  finished  up 
the  St.  John’s;  he  replied  in  about  six  weeks.  In 
answer  to  the  same  question  the  American  commis- 
sioner said,  that  if  the  provisions  held  out  they 
might  get  to  the  St.  John’s  in  the  course  of  a year.  I 
understand  that  the  British  commissioner  proposed 
to  start  with  his  parly  from  the  St.  John’s  and  work 
south,  and  that  the  American  party  should  begin  at 
the  monument,  and  worlk  north,  until  the  parties 
meet.  This  plan  v/as  not  acceded  to  on  the  part  of 
the  American  commissioner,  who  thought  it  best  to 
proceed  all  together  and  so  do  up  the  work  strong. 

There  has  been  a considerable  emigration  for  the 
last  six  months,  into  this  place,  from  the  Province. — 
The  low  price  of  lands,  the  erection  of  mills  and  the 
opening  of  new  roads,  present  strong  inducemants 
to  settlers  upon  the  American  side  of  the  line,  and 
nearly  fifty  families  have  recently  removed  from  the 
St.  John’s  river  into  the  county  of  Aroostook.  I am 
told  that  the  country  north  of  this  place  is  filling  up 
fast.  Families  and  young  men  are  moving  in  not 
only  from  the  Province  but  from  different  parts  of 
Maine.  Since  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  line, 
there  seems  to  be  a greater  degree  of  security  upon 
the  frontier,  and  as  new  roads  are  opened  an  increas- 
ing emigration  is  anticipated.  [Bangor  Whig. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  obedience  to  a call  from  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  made  a report  upon  the  “quantities, 
surveys,  acquisitions,  sales,  and  reservations  of  the 
public  land,”  from  which  it  appears,  that 
To  the  30th  September,  1842,  there  has  been  sold 
107,796,536  acres,  bringing  the  sum  to  the  United 
States  treasury  of  $170,940,942  62 

There  has  been  paid  forextinguishing 
Indian  titles,  and  for  the  Louisiana 
and  Florida  purchases,  including 
interest  68,524,990  32 

And  for  surveying,  sell- 
ing, fees,  salaries,  &c.  9,966,610  14 

78,491,601  46 


inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  propor- 
tions in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and 
shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoe- 
ver.” 

THE  ARMY. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Gates  has  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Oglethorpe  Barracks, 
Savannah.  Major  Erving,  the  former  commandant 
of  that  post,  is  on  his  way  north  with  his  family,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Death  of  Gen.  Eustis.  It  becomes  our  melan- 
choly duty,  says  the  Boston  Times,  of  Thursday,  to 
announce  the  death  of  Brig.  Gen.  Abraham  Eustis, 
of  the  United  States  army,  commander  of  the  6th 
military  department.  He  died  in  Portland,  on  Tues- 
day, 27th  ult.  atthe  Elm  Hotel,  at 7 o’clock,  A.  M.aged 
57  years.  He  arrived  in  Portland  on  Thursday,  from 
Charleston,  S.  C.  somewhat  out  of  health,  but  on  Fri- 
day he  was  about  attending  to  his  official  duties.  He 
died  as  a soldier  should  die,  and  according  to  his  ex- 
pressed wish,  at  his  post,  and  in  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties.  His  disease,  was  some  form  of 
congestion  on  the  brain,  and  was  very  rapid  in  its 
progress. 

Colonel  Eustis — brigadier  general  by  brevet — has 
been  in  command  ever  since  the  new  arrangement  of 
of  the  army  was  adopted.  The  funeral  ceremonies 
took  place  yesterday  forenoon.  The  following  was 
the  official  announcement  of  the  order  of  the  proces- 
sion. 

After  the  services  at  the  church,  the  procession 
proceeded  to  the  rail  road  depot,  from  whence  his 
remains  were  conveyed  to  Massachusetts  for  inter- 
ment. 

MILITARY  ESCORT, 

Consisting  of  Capt.  Porter’s  company  of  U.  S.  artil- 
lery, A.  Company  of  Portland  Artillery, 

Rifle  Corps,  Mechanic  Blues,  and 
Portland  Light  Infantry, 

Commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Pierce. 

Portland  Brass  Band. 

Chaplain  and  attending  Physician. 


Nett  amount  derived  to  the  U.  States 
treasury  from  public  lands  over  and 
above  all  their  cost  and  expenses  $92,449,341  16 
In  addition  to  which  there  have  been  granted  from 
time  to  time  to  new  states,  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement,  education,  &c.  to  persons  for  military 
services,  reservations  made  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  Indians,  &c.  33,756,559  acres. 

Estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold,  including 
what  is  unsold  in  the  states,  territories,  and  the  un- 
ceded territory  east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun 


tains  south  of  lat.  49° 
Deduct 


Acres 
eservations 


1,084,064,993 
7,526,779 


1,076,538,214 


Acres 

Which  at  the  present  minimum 
price  of  $1  25  per  acre  would 
amount  to  $1,345,672,767  50 

Of  these  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  have  credit  in  the  report 
for  ceding  Acres  169,609,818 

Georgia  ceded 
North  & South  Carolina 
The  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 


58,898  522 
26,432,000 
987,852,332 


1,242,792,673 

The  report  contains  also  the  deeds  of  cession  from 
the  several  states,  every  one  of  which  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  cession  is  made  for  the  common  use  and 
benefit  of  the  several  states. 

The  cession  from  Massachusetts  commences: 
‘•Whereas,  several  of  the  states  in  the  union  have 
at  present  no  interest  in  the  great  and  extensive  tract 
of  uncultivated  country  lying  in  the  westerly  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  itmay  be  reasonable  that  the  states 
above  mentioned  should  be  interested  in  the  aforesaid 
country,  Be  it  enacted,  &c.” 

The  cession  from  Virginia  provides: 

‘That  ail  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded, 


Pall  Bearers. 

Capt  Plummer,  U.  S.  A. 
Ass’t  Surg’n  Russell, 
Hon.  Levi  Culter. 
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Pall  Bearers. 
Capt.  Porter,  U S. . 
Lt.  Allen,  U.  S.  A. 
Gen.  S.  Fessenden. 


Chief  mourners  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
Including  Army  and  Navy  officers. 

Municipal  Authorities. 

Reverend  Clergy. 

Foreign  Consuls. 

Revenue  and  Civil  Officers  of  the  U.  States. 

Militia  Officers  in  uniform. 

Members  of  the  Legislature. 

Judges  of  the  U.  S.  and  State  Courts, 
and  Members  of  the  Bar. 

Citizens  generally. 

The  line  will  be  formed  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  this 
day,  on  Federal  street,  opposite  the  Elm  House,  the 
right  resting  near  the  junction  of  Federal  and  Court 
streets.  By  order  of  Lt.  Col.  Pierce, 

S.  M.  PLUMMER,  Capt.  U.  S.  A. 

Portland,  June  28,  1843. 

Gen.  Eustis  was  a nephew  of  the  late  Gov.  Wm. 
Eustis  of  this  state,  was  a native  of  this  state,  entered 
the  army  at  the  time  Gov.  Eustis  was  secretary  of 
war,  and  rose  rapidly  to  its  highest  honors. 

Gen.  Eustis  was  born  in  Virginia,  his  father  being 
an  elder  brother  of  Governor  Eustis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  his  mother  the  sister  of  the  late  Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker.  His  father  was  a merchant  in  Virginia, 
and  died  when  the  general  was  quite  young.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  graduated  in  1804. 
He  studied  law  under  his  ur.cle,  Chief  Justice  Parker, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  1807,  and  opened  an 
office  in  Boston.  In  1808,  Governor  Eustis  being 
then  secretary  of  war,  he  was  appointed  a captain  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  when  congress 
organized  the  corps  of  light  artillery,  one  of  the  first 
companies  of  that  corps  was  placed  under  his  com- 
mand. He  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of 
York,  U.  C.,  when  General  Pike,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  fell.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  he  was 
placed  in  situations  where  he  had  but  little  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actual  service.  He  served  in  Florida 
during  the  late  campaign,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  command  of  the  eastern  line  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  talents,  and 
was  a most  thorough  disciplinarian,  and  for  a long 
time  was  in  command  of  the  Practical  Military  school 
at  Fortress  Monroe.  Gen.  Eustis  has  left  a very  nu- 
merous family,  having  had  ten  sons  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, to  Miss  Sprague,  of  Dedham;  four  of  his  sons 


&c.,  shall  be  considered  as  a common  fund  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  J have  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  have  been  distiri- 
become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  confedera-  guished  for  their  talents.  His  widow  was  the  sister 
lion  or  federal  alliance  of  the  United  States,  Virginia  I of  Gen.  Izard,  of  South  Carolina.  [Salem  Gazette. 
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GENERAL  ORDERS NO.  42. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army,  udj.  gen's  office. 

Washington,  July  7,  1843 

Promotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  since  the  publication  of  “ General  Or- 
ders,” No.  19,  of  March  6,  1843. 

I.  Promotions. 

Corps  of  engineers. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  April  3, 1843,  vice  Butler  deceased — (bre- 
vet July  1,  1842.) 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

Lieut.  Col.  I.  B.  Crane,  of  the  4th  artillery,  to  be 
colonel,  June  27,  1843,  vice  Euslis,  deceased. 


Second  regiment  of  artillery. 

Brevet  Major  W.  L.  McClintock,  Captain  of  the  3d 
artillery,  to  be  major,  June  27,  1843,  vice  Payne, 
promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

First  Lieut.  William  Wall,  to  be  captain,  June  27, 
1843,  vice  McClintock,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  W.  H.  Churchill,  to  be  first  lieute- 
nant, June  27,  1843,  vice  Wall,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  Joseph  Stewart,  of  the  1st  artil- 
lery, to  be  second  lieutenant,  June  27,  1843,  vice 
Churchill,  promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

Major  M.  M Payne,  of  the  2d  artillery,  to  be  lieut. 
colonel,  June  27,  1843,  vice  Crane,  promoted. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

First  Lieut.  Samuel  Woods,  to  be  captain,  Februa- 
ry 27,  1843,  vice  Brown,  promoted. 

Second  Lieut.  James  Belger,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
February  27,  1843,  vice  Woods,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut  R.  W.  Kirkham,  of  the  2d  infant- 
ry, to  be  second  lieutenant,  Feb.  27,  1843,  vice  Bel- 
gec  promoted — (brevet  July  1,  1S42  ) 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 

Captain  Jacob  Brown,  of  the  6th  infantry,  to  be 
major,  Feb.  27,  1843,  vice  Nelson,  deceased. 


Eighth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  2d.  Lieut.  Cyrus  Hall,  of  the  1st  infantry, 
to  be  second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1843,  vice  McCai- 
mont,  resigned — (brevet  July  1,  1842.) 

II.  The  following  named  cadets,  graduates  of  the 
Military  Academy,  are  attached  to  the  army  as  su- 
pernumerary officers  with  the  brevet  of  second  lieute- 
nant, in  conformity  with  the  law,  and  the  direction 
of  the  president,  to  rank  from  July  1,  1843. 

Brevet  2 d Lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  Topogra- 
phical engineers. 

RANK.  COMP.  & REGT. 

1.  Cadet  William  B.  Franklin  of  Penn. 

2.  Cadet  George  Deshon  of  Connecticut, 

Brevet  2 d Lieut's  attached  to  the  artillery  arm. 

3.  Cadet  Thomas  J.  Brereton,  [A.  4th  Art.] 

4.  Cadet  John  H.  Grelaud  of  Penn.  [H.  1st  Art.] 

6.  Cadet  Isaac  F.  Quinby  of  N.  J.  [D.  2d  Art.] 

7.  Cadet  Roswell  S.  Ripley  of  N.  Y.  [C.  3d  Art.] 

8.  Cadet  John  J.  Peck  of  N.  Y.  [G.  2d  Art.] 

9.  Cadet  John  P.  Johnstone  of  Va.  [C.  4th  Art,] 

10.  Cadet  Joseph  J.  Reynolds  of  Ind.  [I.  4th  Art.] 

11.  Cadet  James  A.  Hardie,  [B.  1st  Art.] 

12.  Cadet  Henry  F.  Clarke  of  Penn.  [E.  2d  Art.] 
14.  Cadet  Samuel  G.  French  of  N.  J.  [F.  3d  Art.] 


Brevet  2 d Lieut's  attached  to  the  infantry  arm. 

5.  Cadet  Wm.  F.  Ray  nolds  of  Ohio,  [E.  5th  Inf.] 

13.  Cadet  Jacob  J.  Booker  of  Ind.  [A.  1st  Inf.] 

15.  Cadet  Theodore  L.  Chadbourne,  [A.  2d  Inf. J 

16.  CadetChristopherC.  AugurofMich.fG.  2d  Inf.] 

17.  Cadet  Franklin  Gardner  of  Iowa,  [E.  7th  Inf. J 

19.  Cadet  EdmuDd  B.  Halloway  of  Ky.  [C.  4th  Inf.] 

21.  Cadet  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  Ohio,  [I.  4th  Inf.] 

22.  Cadet  Joseph  H.  Potter  of  N.  H.  [F.  1st  Inf.] 

23.  Cadet  Robert  Hazlitt  of  Ohio,  [G.  4th  Inf.] 

24.  Cadet  Edwin  Howe,  [B.  5th  Inf.] 

25.  Cadet  Lafayette  B.  Wood  of  Va.  [C.  8th  Inf] 

26.  Cadet  Charles  S.  Hamilton  of  N.  Y.  [K.  2d  Inf] 

27.  Cadet  W.  K.  Van  Bokkelen  of  N.  Y.  [B.  7th  Inf.J 

28.  Cadet  Alfred  Crozet  [C.  7th  Inf.J 

29.  Cadet  Charles  E.  Jarvis  of  Maine,  [G.  3d  Inf.] 

30.  Cadet  Frederick  Steele  of  N.  Y.  [C.  2d  Inf] 

31.  Cadet  Henry  R.  Selden  of  Vt.  [H.  1st  Inf.] 

33.  Cadet  Frederick  T.  Dent  of  Mo.  [B.  6th  Inf] 

34.  Cadet  John  C.  McFerran  of  Ky.  [K.  3d  Inf] 

35.  Cadet  Henry  M.  Judah  of  N.  Y.  [D.  8th  Inf.] 

36.  Cadet  Norman  Elting  of  N.  Y.  [I.  '6th  Inf.] 

38.  Cadet  Charles  G.  Merchant,  [B.  8th  Inf.] 

39.  Cadet  George  C.  McClelland  of  Pa.  [E.  3d  Inf] 

Brevet  2 d Lieuls.  attached  to  the  regiment  of  riflemen. 

18.  Cadet  George  Stevens  of  Vermont,  [A.] 

20.  Cadet  Lewis  Neill  of  Virginia,  [I.  ] 

32.  Cadet  Rufus  Ingalls  of  Maine,  [B.] 

37.  Cadet  Cave  J.  Gouts  of  Tennessee,  [C.] 

The  foregoing  assignment  to  regiments  and  compa- 
nies vviii  be  regarded  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  service.  Va- 
cancies will  be  filled  according  to  seniority  in  the 


particular  arm,  in  conformity  with  the  established  \ 
rule. 

HI.  Casualties. 

Resignations.  (1.) 

Second  Lieutenant  J.  S.  McCalmont,  8th  infantry, 
July  1,  1843. 

Deaths.  (3.) 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Abraham  Eustis,  colonel  1st  ar- 
tillery, at  Portland,  Maine,  June  27,  1843. 

Major  J.  S.  Nelson,  7th  infantry,  at  Tampa  Bay, 
Florida,  February  27,  1843. 

Second  Lieutenant  R.  Q.  Butler,  corps  of  engi- 
neers, at  sea,  April  3,  1843. 

IV.  The  officers  promoted  and  appointed  will  join 
their  proper  stations  and  companies  without  delay; 
those  on  detached  service  or  acting  under  special  in- 
structions will  report  by  letter  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficers of  their  respective  regiments. 

V.  The  usual  leave  of  absence  allowed  by  the  re- 
gulations is  hereby  granted  to  the  several  graduates; 
at  the  expiration  of  which  (September  30th,)  they 
will  join  their  proper  stations  and  regiments. 

VI.  Acceptances  or  non-acceptances  of  appoint- 
ments will  be  reported  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the 
army;  and  jn  case  of  acceptance  the  officer  will  im- 
mediately subscribe  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  en- 
joined by  the  1st  article  of  war.  He  will  also  report 
his  birth  place,  and  the  state  from  which  appointed. 

VII.  The  head  quarters  of  the  6th  military  depart- 
ment are  changed  from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire. 

VIII.  On  the  mutual  application  of  the  parties, 

Colonel  and  Brevet  Brig.  General  Z.  Taylor  of  the 
1st,  is  transferred  to  the  6th  infantry,  and  Colonel  W. 
Davenport  of  the  6th,  is  transferred  to  the  1st  infant- 
ry. They  will  be  reported  accordingly.  By  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Scott:  L.  THOMAS, 

Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

Memoranda. 

Transfers. 

Second  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Rains  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  to  the  4ih  artillery,  to  take  effect  on  the 
happening  of  the  first  vacancy  in  that  regiment. 

Second  Lieutenant  Henry  Little  of  the  5th  infantry, 
to  take  place  on  the  Army  Register,  next  below  Lt. 
Henshaw. 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert,  of  the  5th  infantry, 
to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers. 

Second  Lieut.  P.  D.  Geisse,  of  the  7th  infantry,  to 
the  5th  infantry,  to  take  place  on  the  Army  Register, 
next  below  Lieut.  Norvell. 

THE  NAVY. 


Chesapeake.  Distance  logged  two  thousand  five 
hundred- miles.  Commodore  Dallas  and  suite  left 
for  Panama  on  the  27th  of  May.  The  Vandalia 
would  remain  off  the  coast  waiting  orders  from  the 
commodore  after  his  arrival  at  Panama. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  Macedonian,  Commodore  Perry’s 
flag  ship  of  the  African  squadron,  is  at  Norfolk  un- 
der command  of  Capt.  Isaac  Mayo,  ready  for  sea. 

Orders.  Commodore  Jesse  Wilkinson,  port  cap- 
tain, Boston. 

Lieutenant  C.  B.  Poindexter,  order  to  Decatur  re- 
voked— leave  two  months. 

Lieutenant  E.  C.  Ward,  to  the  Decatur. 

Captain  S.  H.  Stringham,  to  command  navy  yard, 
Brooklyn. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


MAINE. 

Bank  reports.  The  secretary  of  the  state  pub- 
lishes reports  of  35  of  the  banks  of  the  state,  as  of 
the  1st  of  June  last.  Two  banks  fail  to  report. 

Tile  aggregate  capital  of  the  35  banks  $2,925,000 
Bills  in  circulation  1,145,625 

Deposits  723,813 

Net  profit  on  hand  109.013 

Specie  158,591 

Due  from  other  banks  560,856 

Bills  of  other  banks  118,809 

Real  estate  258,647 

Notes  and  bills,  discounted  3,946,613 

Dividends  named  from  1]  to  6 per  cent — averaging 
nearly  3,  and  amounting  to"  $86,730.  One  bank  sur- 
rendered charter  last  year,  and  four  since  January 
last. 

NEW  YORK. 

N.  Y.  City  Tax.  A report  from  the  comptroller, 
on  the  subject  of  the  annual  tax,  was  made  to  the 
corporation  on  the  11th,  stating  that  the  tax  for  the 
year  must  be  much  larger  than  ever  before.  The 
lax  laid  last  year  was  $2,031,382  66,  $140,090  is  now 
to  be  added,  and  that  proposed  to  be  laid  now  is  $2,- 
177,000,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Water  tax,  $570,000 

Watch,  212,000 

Lamp  and  gas,  110,000 

State,  230,000 

Contingent,  668,000 

School,  220,000 

Delinquencies,  57,000 

Levying  tax,  60,000 

Floating  debt  tax,  50,000 


U.  S.  ship  Yorktown  arrived  at  Valparaiso  April 
13,  from  Mazatlan,  and  was  left  at  Valparaiso  by  the 
Chili,  to  sail  on  the  29th  for  Rio  Janeiro  and  New 
York. 

U.  S.  schooner  Shark,  Commander  Eagle,  all  well, 
was  at  Callao,  Feb.  23,  waiting  orders. 

U.  S.  ship  Falmouth,  Commander  McIntosh,  has 
reached  New  York  from  Savannah. 

Captain  John  Percival  left  Boston  on  Saturday  af- 
ternoon for  New  York  to  take  charge  of  the  ship  of 
the  line  Franklin  and  take  her  to  Boston,  where  she 
is  to  go  into  the  dry  dock  for  repairs. 

U.  S.  brig  Porpoise,  Commander  Stelhvagen,  of 
the  African  squadron,  for  Cape  Palmas  Juue  15,  was 
left  at  Porto  Praya,  Cape  de  Verds,  12th,  by  Rienzi, 
arrived  at  Boston.  Lieut.  A.  Lewis,  late  command- 
ing, returned  home  in  the  Rienzi,  invalid.  Also, 
Passed  Midshipman  Richard  Allison,  in  charge  of  six 
U.  S.  seamen. 

The  Iron  steamship  constructed  at  Pittsburg,  is 
now  being  taken  apart,  with  a view  to  its  conveyance 
to  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  Beaver  river  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania ar.d  Ohio  Cross  Cut  canal. 

The  U.  S.  ships  Delaware,  Columbus,  Congress, 
Preble  and  Fairfield,  recently  tried  their  sailing  qua- 
lities in  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Columbus  was  the  best  sailer  in  the  fleet.  The  Con- 
gress frigate,  built  at  Portsmouth,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  fastest  sailer.  The  Columbus  was  originally 
a ship  of  the  line  of  the  largest  class,  and  the  dullest 
and  most  unwieldly  ship  in  the  navy.  She  was  cut 
down  to  a razee  or  64  gun  ship,  and  has  since  proved 
herself  the  best  sea  boat  in  the  service.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a surprising  transformation,  the  explanation  of 
of  which  we  should  like  to  know. 

[Newburyport  Herald. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Saratoga,  from  New  York  for  coast 
of  Africa,  was  spoken  on  the  11th  ult.  lat.  33  30,  long. 
46. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Decatur,  Commander  Ab- 
bott, dropped  down  from  Norfolk  on  Saturday  last  to 
the  naval  anchorage  off  the  hospital. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Vandalia  arrived  at  Chagres  in  the 
short  passage  of  thirteen  and  a half  days  from  the 


$2,117,000 

The  communication  was  referred. 

[JY.  Y.  Amer. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Columbia  College,  New  York,  having  received 
a legacy  of  $20,000  for  that  purpose  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Frederick  Gebhard,  of  New  York,  has 
established  a German  Professorship,  and  made  the 
German  language  an  indispensable  portion  of  the 
collegiate  course.  We  learn  by  the  New  York  Ame- 
rican that  John  Louis  Tellkampf,  a native  of  Hano- 
ver, son  of  an  eminent  judicial  functionary  of  that 
kingdom,  and  at  an  early  age,  lecturer  on  civil  law 
and  political  ethics  in  the  university  of  Gottingen, 
and  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws,  has  been  appointed  to  the  professor- 
ship. Dr.  T.  has  been  in  this  country  some  five  years, 
during  a part  of  which  time  he  has  been  connected 
with  Union  college.  He  revisits  Germany  now  with 
a view  of  founding  a German  library  for  the  Gebhard 
Professorship. 

MARYLAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  Frederick 
Examiner  of  the  12th  inst.  says:  We  understand  that 
the  prospect  of  letting  under  contract  the  unfinished 
portion  of  the  canal,  until  the  liens  of  the  state  are 
waved  or  postponed  for  that  purpose,  has  been  dissi- 
pated, inasmuch  as  all  the  proposals  which  have  been 
submitted  for  taking  the  work  comtemplate  an  exclu- 
sive lien  on  the  tolls  and  revenues  as  an  indispensable 
condition  to  the  completion  of  the  canal.  The  board 
of  directors  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  get 
the  work  under  way  but  the  terms  proposed  have 
been  either  objectionable  on  account  of  their  details 
or  have  been  coupled  with  conditions  which,  without 
the  aid  of  farther  legislation  in  the  matter,  the  board 
has  no  power  to  grant,  and,  consequently,  were  com- 
pelled to  decline.  From  all  the  information  which, 
we  have  gathered  in  relation  to  the  subject  we  think 
the  directors  of  the  company  have  been  governed  in  the 
matter  by  a single  eye  to  the  well-being  and  the  gen- 
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eral  and  the  paramount  interests  of  the  state,  and  it 
now  only,  remains  for  the  legislature,  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, to  pass  such  a law  as  will  enable  the  company 
to  finish  the  car.al.  When  it  is  known  that  this  can 
be  done  without  taking  a dollar  out  of  the  state  trea- 
sury or  from  preventing  one  from  going  into  it  that 
would  otherwise  go,  it  would  be  the  quintessence  of 
folly,  on  the  part  of  our  law-makers,  not  to  enact  the 
necessary  provisions.  We  hope  it  would  be  the  first 
subject  that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  next 
legislature,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. We  understand  that  in  consequence  of 
their  inability  to  let  the  work  under  contract,  upon 
proper  terms,  the  stockholders,  at  their  last  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  6lh  inst.,  reduced  the  salary  of  the 
president  to  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  is 
commendable  and  judicious  economy  and  will  receive 
the  approval  of  the  public. 

The  state  treasurer.  Anti-repudiation.  We 
extract  the  following  from  the  Baltimore  American 
of  the  1st  inst.  But  for  meeting  it  thus,  we  should 
have  deemed  such  a publication  superfluous,  at  least 
until  something  specific  had  been  alleged  against 
this  public  officer,  and  that  not  only  upon  the  gener- 
al principle  that  a man  should  be  presumed  to  be 
honest  until  the  contrary  is  at  least  asserted,  but  also 
from  the  personal  assurances  of  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to.  He  has  in  every  conversation  we  have  had 
with  him  upon  the  subject,  most  emphatically  and 
indignantly  denounced  repudiation  and  repudiators.  He 
made  a decided  speech  in  favor  of  the  tax  bill,  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  a 
prominent  member  before  his  appointment  to  the 
treasury: 

To  the  editors  of  the  Baltimore  Jhjierican: 

Gentlemen — You  are  authorized  to  state  emphat- 
ically, that  the  treasurer  of  Maryland,  to  whose  views 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  address  of  the  whig 
central  committee  of  the  25th  June,  so  far  from  be- 
ing a repudiator  or  tinted  with  repudiation,  recogni- 
zes to  its  full  extent,  the  binding  moral  and  constitu- 
tional obligation  of  the  state  to  pay  its  public  debt, 
principal  as  well  as  interest,  and  would,  were  he  the 
only  man  in  the  state  who  pays  taxes,  continue  to  pay 
those  to  which  as  a landholder  and  citizen  of  Ma- 
ryland he  is  subjected  by  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture. * 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Owens’ 
speech  referred  to  above: 

“It  has  been  argued,  that  assumption  by  the  feder- 
al government  of  the  debts  of  the  states,  was  actu- 
ally necessary  to  prevent  repudiation.  He  differed 
with  these  gentlemen,  and  had  no  doubt  but  that  there 
was  sufficient  disposition  among  the  people,  and  cer- 
tainly the  means  to  meet  all  the  liabilities  of  the  state. 
He  would  add  nothing  to  the  able  and  unanswerable 
argument  advanced  by  his  friend  from  Carroll,  (Mr. 
Lecompte)  upon  this  point.” 

Mr.  O.  then  referred  to  an  incident  in  the  early 
history  of  Maryland,  when  certain  citizens  had  as- 
sembled in  this  very  city  to  take  measures  to  resist 
claims  against  the  colony  by  individuals  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  attempt  had  been  prompt- 
ly met  and  rebuked,  and  among  those  who  stood  forlh 
for  the  inviolability  of  obligations,  he  was  proud  to 
say,  were  those  from  whom  had  descended  blood 
that  flowed  in  his  veins;  and  so  long  as  it  did,  he 
would  be  found  equally  prompt  to  preserve  the  plight- 
ed faith  of  the  state  he  loved  and  honored.  He  re- 
ferred gentlemen  for' a full  account offthis  attempted 
repudiation,  to  a very  interesting  work,  (the  Annals 
of  Annapolis)  published  by  David  Ridgely,  esq.  state 
librarian. 

tie  stated  that  he  had  not  the  honor  of  being  born  , 
within  the  state;  a short  distance  south  of  herbor-| 
ders  he  drew  his  natal  breath — but  that  the  homestead  | 
erected  by  his  fathers,  still  continues  to  shelter  the  ■ 
fourth  generations  of  their  sons — that  more  than  half 
his  life  had  been  spent  within  her  boundaries,  and  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  he  designed  that  his  bones  should 
moulder  in  her  soul. 

I love  (said  Mr.  O.)  every  foot  of  her  territory.— 

I love  her  institutions — her  manners,  her  customs. — 
I love  her  honor-— her  chivalry;  and  should  it  ever  be 
necessary,  am  willing  to  pour  out,  as  has  been  done 
by  my  ancestors,  my  best  blood  in  her  defence. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Harford  county  friend- 
ly to  the  maintenance  of  the  state  honor  and  credit 
was  held  at  the  court  house  in  Bel-Air  on  Saturday, 
July  the  1st.  Dr.  Jacob  A.  Preston,  president,  James 
Moores,  and  Nathaniel' W.  O.  Hays,  vice  presidents; 
A.  S.  Jarrett,  and  Franklin  Whitaker,  esqrs.,  secre- 
taries. 

On  motion,  the  following  gentlemen  were  appoin- 
ted a committee  to  prepare  and  report  resolutions 
expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting;  Cole- 
man Yellott,  Franklin  Vv^hitaker,  Ramsey  McHenry, 
Ethan  Michael,  and  John  W.  Preston,  who  having  re- 
tired a short  time  reported  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: 


Whereas,  meetings  have  recently  been  held  in  va- 
rious parts  of  our  state,  the  object  of  which  have 
been  to  excite  among  the  people  a spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  laws  enacted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pub- 
lic faith  and  credit;  and  whereas  we  believe  the  re- 
solutions and  addresses  put  forth  from  said  meetings 
are  calculated  to  deceive  many  of  our  people  at  home 
and  to  injure  the  character  of  our  state  abroad;  and 
whereas,  however  deeply  we  deplore  the  injudicious 
policy  through  which  the  present  debt  of  Maryland 
was  incurred,  we  nevertheless  consider  its  obligation 
upon  us,  as  undeniable  as  our  ability  to  discharge  it 
and  whereas  vve  fully  concur  in  the  sentiment  utter- 
ed by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  his  inaugural  address; 
“that  one  of  the  essential  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, is  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  the  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith;''1  and  whereas  vve  think 
it  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  state  honor  and  credit  to 
meet  together  in  their  respective  counties  and  de- 
clare their  views  upon  this  most  important  question, 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Maryland  may 
not  be  misrepresented  or  misunderstood;  therefore, 
as  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  Resolved,  That  in  arepub- 
lican  government  the  constituents  are  always  bound 
by  the  acts  of  a majority  of  their  representatives  un- 
less these  acts  expressly  violate  some  articles  of  the 
written  constitution;  and  that  by  the  re-election  of 
the  representative  the  constituents  are  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing their  approbation  of  his  previous  conduct. 

Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  state  of  Maryland 
are  not  only  legally  but  morally  bound  to  pay  the  state 
debt;  we  have  through  our  representatives,  authoriz- 
ed the  borrowing  of  money  from  our  citizens  as  well 
as  foreigners,  and  have  pledged  the  faith  of  the  state 
for  its  re-payment  with  interest;  that  the  deed  wras 
not  done  by  a single  act  of  party  legislation,  but  the 
system  of  appropriation  to  works  of  internal  im- 
provement was  continued  through  a period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  and  the  approbation  of  large  majorities  of 
both  political  parties;  that  the  debt  “has  been  con- 
tracted and  confirmed  by  successive  legislatures, 
sanctioned  by  the  people  themselves  in  the  continued 
re-election  of  representatives  who  were  most  promi- 
nent in  creating  it;  and  the  obligations  of  the  state 
are  in  (he  hands  of  men  who  relied  upon  her  good 
faith,  and  whose  borrowed  money  has  been  expended 
on  her  works.”* 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  system  or  appro- 
priations to  works  of  internal  improvement  as  an 
enterprize  carried  on  by  the  people  through  their  re- 
presentatives; had  the  investment  resulted  fortunate- 
ly, the  people  would  have  enjoyed  the  profits;  so  if  it 
has  turned  out  otherwise,  they  must  bear  the  loss; 
— they  are  at  perfect  liberty  t6  reproach  themselves 
for  their  own  imprudence,  but  have  no  right  to  de- 
fraud those  whose  money  they  have  borrowed. 

Resolved,  That  we  would  have  the  people  ever  to 
bear  in  mind  the  patriotic  admonitions  of  the  father 
of  his  country,  when  in  his  farewell  address,  he 
warned  them  “as  a very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  to  cherish  public  credit;"  and  with  him 
we  believe  it  to  be  as  well  our  interest  as  our  duty, 
to  “observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  na- 
tions,” and  we  think  it  true,  “that  virtue  or  morali- 
ty is  a necessary  spring  of  popular  government.” 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  doctrine  of  repudia- 
tion as  dishonorable  and  dishonest; — tending,  at  the 
same  time,  to  corrupt  the  public  and  private  morals 
of  our  own  people,  to  work  the  rankest  injustice  to 
our  foreign  and  domestic  creditors,  and  by  by  its  suc- 
cess, to  make  the  once  proud  title  of  an  “ American 
citizen"  a bye-word  of  dishonor  and  reproach  among 
the  natjons  of  the  earth.” 

Jiesolved,  1 hat  we  cannot  for  a moment,  assent  to 
the  opinion  asserted  by  some,  that  the  people  of  our 
state  are  unable  to  redeem  the  obligations  they  have 
incurred;  that  we  believe  that  Maryland,  in  her  share 
of  the  public  works,  in  the  value  of  her  bank  stock 
investments,  in  the  annual  saving  to  be  made  by  an 
increased  economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  in  her 
unsurpassed  mineral  resources  which  are  becoming 
daily  more  valuable,  in  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural enterprize  and  growing  wealth  of  her  citizens, 
possesses  ample  means  to  redeem  punctually  every 
dollar  of  her  debt. 

Resolved,  That  by  a judicious  sale  of  the  public 
works — a measure  which  we  heartily  approve  and 
confidently  anticipate — the  debt  will  be  reduced  in  a 
comparatively  small  sum  which  will  not  be  burthen- 
some  to  the  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  seen  with  regret  certain 
counties  of  the  state  persisting  in  a refusal  or  neg- 
lect, to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  tax  bill  into  oper- 
ation; and  whereas  the  attempt  by  a minority  of  any 
state  to  resist  laws  enacted  by  a majority,  is  anti- 
republican  and  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  we 

♦Extract  from  Gov.  Grason’s  message. 


secretaries. 


therefore  anxiously  hope  and  expect  that  the  next 
general  assembly  will,  by  the  most  effective  mea- 
sures, compel  the  delinquent  counties  to  fulfil  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  the 
state. 

The  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  being  con- 
sidered, seriatim,  by  the  meeting,  were  unanimously 
adopted,  except  the  seventh  resolution  to  which  there 
was  one  dissenting  voice. 

The  meeting  was  addressed  at  length  by  William 
B.  Bond,  and  Coleman  Yellott,  esqrs.,  and  some  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  adoption  of  some  of  the 
resolutions,  in  which  Ramsey  McHenry,  George 
Keatinge,  and  Harry  D.  Gough,  esqrs.  participated. 

JACOB  A.  PRESTON,  prest. 

JAMES  MOORES,  ) . 

NATHANIEL  W.  S.  HAYS,  \ vlcePrests- 

A.  L.  Jarrett,  ) 

Franklin  Whitaker,  j ' 

The  farce  now  in  operation  in  our  neighboring 
county,  Talbot,  is  a second  ‘comedy  of  errors’ — a 
laughable  affair.  Meetings  have  been  held  and  prac- 
itcal  nullification  has  been  adopted,  and  they  have 
declared  to  the  world  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay 
twenty-five  cents,  nay  twelve  and  a half  cents  in  the 
hundred  dollars.  Yet  they  propose  that  the  county 
commissioners  shall  issue  certificates  in  the  name  of 
the  county  to  supply  their  poor  and  pay  their  officers. 

Who  will  trust  a county  which  refuses  to  pay  her 
state  debt?  May  she  not  afterwards  repudiate  her 
county  debt?  No  county  ever  cut  a more  sorry  and 
ridiculous  figure;  and  we  do  sincerely  regret  that  some 
of  the  excellent  citizens  of  that  county  have  suffered 
a few  thoughtless  men  to  lead  them  astray  and  induce 
them  to  do  acts  which  in  their  cool  reflecting  mo- 
ments, their  honor,  their  justice  and  their  religion  will 
condemn. 

We  are  much  deceived  if  the  repudiatory  spirit 
does  not  get  ashamed  of  itself  in  six  months.  We  are 
not  at  all  surprised,  that  Messrs.  Maulsby,  Scott,  and 
Forward,  after  the  course  they  took  at  Annapolis  at 
the  last  session,  should  favor  repudiation — but  the 
Talbot  men  are  generally  made  of  different  stuff. — 
We  can’t  believe  that  a majority  of  the  voters  of  Tal- 
bot are  repudiators — probably  there  may  be  a trial 
of  the  matter  next  fall. 

We  said  before,  that  it  was  madness  for  men  of  pro- 
perty to  resist  the  laws,  as  their  property  is  only  pro- 
tected by  the  law.  Once  give  the  community  a con- 
tempt for  the  law,  no  man’s  life,  reputation, or  proper- 
ty will  be  safe. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Graham, 
of  the  Easton  Gazette,  goes  dead  against  repudiation 
— indeed  we  only  know  of  two  or  three  papers  in  the 
state  who  favor  the  scaly  bantling! 

[ Centreville  (Md!)  Gazette. 

LOUISIANA. 

Election.  The  state  election  took  place  on  the 
3d  instant.  Each  party  had  a candidate  in  the  field 
in  each  district,  as  follows: 

Districts.  Whigs.  V.  B. 

No.  1,  George  K.  Rogers,  John  Slidell, 

2,  Edward  D.  White,  Alcee  Labranche, 

3,  James  M.  Elam,  John  B.  Dawson, 

4,  John  Moore,  P.  E.  Bossier. 

Besides  congressmen,  one  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  to  be  elected,  from  New  Orleans,  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  The  loco  candidate,  Seth  Barton,  was  beat 
by  his  whig  opponent,  Labatut,  52  votes  in  the  three 
municipalities,  and  is  elected.  Slidell,  the  loco  can- 
didate i'or  congress  leads  White  (whig)  in  the  city, 
G3  votes — and  is  probably  elected. 

KENTUCKY. 

Elections  take  place  in  this  state  on  the  7th  of 
August,  for  members  of  the  state  legislature  and  ten 
representatives  to  congress.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  candidates,  so  far  as  nominations  have 
reached  us,  and  the  majorities  in  the  several  districts 
in  1340: 

Districts.  Candidates. 


Whigs. 

1.  George  Barbour, 

2.  Willis  Green, 

3.  H.  Grider, 

4. 

5.  Wm.  R.  Grigsby, 

6. 

7.  Wm.  P.  Thomasson 

8.  Garrett  Davis,* 

9.  L.  W.  Andrews,* 
10.  W.  K.  Wall, 


Majorities. 
V.  B.  Har.  V.  B. 

Linn  Boyd,*  1015 

3447 

Elijah  Hise,  3356 
3203 
3020 
4634 

J.  C.  Sprigg,*  2371 
R.  Wickliffe,  jr.  2453 
Judge  French,  2563 
J.  W.  Tibbatts,  1732 


*Members  of  the  present  congress. 

Cancelling  of  bonds.  The  Frankfort  (Ky.) 
Commonwealth  of  the  4th  inst.  says:  “The  provi- 
sions of  the  late  law  in  regard  to  the  banks  having 
been  fully  executed  on  their  part,  one  million  of  the 
stock  bonds  of  the  state  in  the  bank  of  Kentucky, 
and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  same  in 
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the  northern  bank,  have  been  delivered  to  the  go- 
vernor to  be  cancelled.  The  cancelling  humriier  lias 
been  driven  through  them,  and  they  are  in  that  con- 
dition deposited  in  a sate  vault  awaiting  the  further 
disposition  of  the  legislature.  We  regard  the  can- 
celling these  bonds,  on  the  terms  of  the  law  requir- 
ing it,  one  of  the  most  fortunate  measures  for  the 
state,  for  the  banks,  and  for  the  people,  ever  adopted. 

OHIO. 

The  Cincinnati  Gazette  states  that  the  operations 
on  the  tunnel  of  the  Whitewater  canal  are  being  pro- 
secuted with  great  vigor,  night  and  day;  two  sets  of 
laborers  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  In  six  or 
seven  weeks  the  whole  line  of  the  canal,  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Brookville,  Indiana,  will  be  open  for  navi- 
gation. 


await  his  trial  for  a robbery  lately  committed.  A 
number  of  other  persons  in  Marshall  county  are  sus- 
pected of  having  been  connected  with  the  Reeves, 
and  an  intimation  has  been  given  them  that  their 
turn  will  come  next  if  they  continue  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Escape.  The  Quincy  Herald  says  that  the  jailer 
in  charge  of  the  prison  in  that  town,  carelesly  left 
the  doors  of  their  cells  open  and  permitted  them  to 
escape;  upon  finding  his  strong  halls  deserted,  he 
awoke  the  town  with  dire  outcry  and  frantic  yell — 
knocked  down  his  own  son  in  his  excitement,  and 
frightened  a storekeeper,  who  was  just  opening  his 
doors,  into  an  ague  fit.  When  the  jailer’s  fright 
wore  oQ',  he  odered  a reward  of  §150  for  their  ap- 
prehension. The  whole  of  the  prisoners  have  been 
re-taken. 


g 

it  rolls  its  flood  of  waters  along!  Here  it  pereolate_ 
under  the  sands  and  undermines  the  alluvial  coun 
try;  and  there  it  pours  out  through  its  seven  mouths 
of  the  gulf. 

All  this  variety,  and  bulk,  and  extent,  make  tho 
Mississippi  country,  as  the  Pioneer  would  say,  “na- 
turally” a very  magnificent  sort  of  a place. 

The  Hawk-Eye  also  informs  us  that  the  steamboat 
Osage  is  about  making  a voyage  to  St.  Peters. 
And  where  is  St.  Peters?  Why  it  is  way  above 
Lake  Pepin.  And  where  is  Lake  Pepin?  Why  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  North  West  territory  where  the 
snows  are  just  melting,  and  it  looks  yet  rather  wild: 
The  Osage  is  now  on  iie>:  voyage,  and  these  tilings, 
reader,  are  the  March  of  Empire.  When  will  it 
stop!  Never,  while  man  remains  a mercurial.  icfl- 
less,  or,  as  we  say,  enterprising  being.  [Ball.  Amer 


Cleveland  Medical  College.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Cleveland  Herald  that  the  faculty  of  the  Willoughby 
Medical  college  have  resigned,  and  reorganized  un- 
der a different  charter,  with  the  name  of  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  college,  to  be  located  in  that  city.  A 
commodious  building  has  been  obtained,  and  every 
arrangement  has  been  completed  for  commencing 
under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  a course  of  lec- 
tures in  November  next.  The  following  gentlemen 
compose  the  faculty  of  the  new  institution:  Jared  P. 
Kirtland,  John  Delamater,  II.  A.  Ackley,  J.  Lang 
Casseis,  Noah  M.  Worcester. 

Mob  at  Lebanon.  The  Cincinnati  Sun  of  the 
26th  says  that  information  had  reached  that  city, 
from  a source  that  entitles  it  to  credit,  that  on  Fri- 
day night,  Ex-Governor  Corwin’s  house  was  3toned, 
and  the  windows  completely  riddled.  The  cause 
given  that  he  signed  the  petition  to  Governor  Shan- 
non to  have  a negro  pardoned.  The  citizens  have  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  jail.  Whether  he  is  there  for 
safety  or  by  force  is  not  stated. 

The  Belles  of  Ohio.  A bell  weighing  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  the  following  inscription,  was  late- 
ly presented  to  the  Third  Presbyterian  society,  Day- 
ton,  (Ohio.) 

“This  bell,  being  the  product  of  female  industry, 
is  an  offering  from  the  Young  Ladies  Sewing  society 
of  this  church  and  congregation,  now  under  the  pas- 
torage  of  John  W.  Hall — 1843.” 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says:  “There  never  was 
a day  in  the  last  ten  years,  in  which  Ohio  stock  was 
not  intrinsically  worth  a great  deal  more  than  that  of 
Pennsylvania;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  while  Ohio 
had  less  than  half  the  debt  of  Pennsylvania  she  had  a 
vast  deal  more  resources.  Nature  has  given  Ohio 
more  resources  than  Pennsylvania,  and  double  those 
of  Kentucky.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  double  works, 
on  which  the  money  has  been  expended  in  Ohio,  are 
productive,  while  those  of  Pennsylvania  and  Kentuc- 
ky are  next  to  nothing.  Neither  Pennsylvania  nor 
Kentucky  get  two  per  cent,  on  their  investments. — 
No  public  money  was  ever  laid  out  more  foolishly, 
than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  The  engineering  on  the 
works  was  wretched,  and  the  expenditure  of  money 
most  extravagant.  The  power  of  natnre  cannot  be 
affected  by  a few  idle  works.  Ohio  is  progressing 
with  giant  paces.  She  if  far  beyond  Kentucky,  and 
will  soon  be  beyond  Pennsylvania.” 

ILLINOIS. 

A SPECIMEN  OF  THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  IL- 
LINOIS. The  office  of  the  Juliet  Signal,  was  violently 
opened  on  the  night  of  the  13th  1111.  and  portions  of 
the  press  taken  away  and  scattered.  The  object  be- 
ing, to  prevent  the  publication  of  that  paper,  which 
had  just  been  established  by  the  friends  of  one  of  the 
V.  B.  candidates  for  congress  in  that  district,  until 
after  the  approaching  election.  The  office  was  up 
stairs,  and  the  entrance  was  made  by  removing  the 
door  of  the  room  below.  The  editor  however  an- 
nounces his  determination  to  resume  the  publication, 
by  the  aid  of  the  mechanics  of  the  place.  He  ac- 
cuses Mr.  Wentworth,  the  “regular  nominated”  can- 
didate of  the  V.  B.  party  of  having  been  previously 
present  and  concerned  in  the  outrage,  and  repeals 
that  his  nomination  as  a candidate  was  obtained  only 
by  slanderously  vilifying  his  eompetitior  for  the 
nomination. 

Summary  process  with  the  Reeves  family. — 
A family  named  Reeves,  residing  near  Lacon,  Illi- 
nois, had  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  neigh- 
borhood by  their  thievish  propensities  and  had  es- 
caped justice  by  their  cunning.  On  the  17th  ult. 
300  armed  men  from  neighboring  counties  assembled 
at  their  residence,  organized  a meeting,  brought  the 
heads  of  the  family,  Reeves  and  his  wife,  before 
them,  and  sentenced  them  to  banishment,  after  some 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  punishment  should  not 
be  death  or  imprisonment.  Their  house  was  set  on 
fire,  and  they  were  forced  to  seek  another  home. — 
The  son  was  soon  after  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  to 


MISSOURI. 

Wool.  Twelve  bales  of  woo),  the  product  of 
Cooper  county,  loaded  at  Boonsville,  and  directed  to 
“Lowell,  Massachusetts,”  reached  St.  Louis  a few 
days  since,  on  their  “onward  way.” 

MICHIGAN. 

Building  in  Milwaukie-  In  one  of  our  strolls 
around  our  town  a few  days  since,  we  counted  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  houses  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction. Of  this  number,  one-third  were  nearly 
completed,  and  will  probably  be  ready  for  occupants 
by  the  end  of  this  month.  We  have  not  made  a close 
estimate.  Could  all,  now  going  up,  be  counted,  we 
fully  believe  that  the  number  would  much  exceed  that 
given  above.  In  every  nook  and  corner  of  Miiwau- 
kie,  tiie  click  of  the  hammer  and  trowel  may  be  heard 
— busy  notes  of  western  enterprize.  There  is  a vol- 
ume of  meaning  in  every  building;  no  matter  where 
it  is  situated,  or  what  its  size,  that  is  going  in  here. 

[Com.  Herald. 

FLORIDA. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  Indian  warriors 
now  in  Florida,  including  all  the  males  from  14 
years  upwards,  does  not  exceed  sixty-eight.  Go- 
vernor Cass  certainly  made  a sad  mistake  whilst  se- 
cretary of  war,  in  estimating  their  number,  before 
the  Seminole  war  began,  or  that  expensive  and  dis- 
astrous, not  to  say  disgraceful  affair,  might  have  been 
averted. 

IOWA. 

“March  of  empire.”  The  Cincinnati  Chronicle 
of  Saturday  last  gives  the  foregoing  caption  to  the 
annexed  article,  and  its  accompanying  editorial  com- 
ments: 

The  new  purchase.  We  learn  by  a friend  who  has 
secured  a good  claim  in  the  new  purchase,  thatevery- 
thing  is  going  on  swimmingly  ir.  that  quarter.  The 
county  seat  of  Wappello  county  is  already  fixed 
upon,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  5,000 
inhabitants  in  that  county,  which  is  but  about  a 
month  old.  The  county  beyond  it  west,  is  also  fill- 
ing up  fast,  and  it  is  supposed  the  county  seat  will 
be  fixed  about  twenty  miles  above  Eddy’s  Trading 
house,  and  will  be  called  Tippecanoe. 

[Burlington  Hawk-Eye. 

Where  (asks  our  Cincinnati  brother)  is  the  new 
purchase?  Where  is  Wappello?  and  where  is  Tip- 
pecanoe, twenty  miles  from  Eddy’s  Trading  House? 
If  these  questions  don’t  puzzle  the  last  edition  of  the 
Gazetteer,  then  geography  is  a very  perfect  science. 
Where  is  the  new  purchase?  Why,  reader,  it  is 
somewhere  near  the  heads  of  the  Des  Moines  river 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  Isn’t  it 
neighbor  Hawk-Eye?  And  there  is  a county  born 
in  a month,  with  five  thousand  people?  A baby 
among  nations  a month  old! 

The  same  paper  says — 

Since  our  last  the  Mississippi  has  been  rising,  and 
is  now  fuller  than  it  has  been  this  season.  There 
must  have  been  immense  quantities  of  snow  to  the 
north  of  us,  and  if  there  is  much  more  to  melt,  we 
would  advise  our  friend  Wells  to  look  out  for  his  big 
pile  of  wood  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

There  now,  by  putting  this  and  that  together,  you 
have  a tolerable  notion  of  what  ihe  “west”  is,  geo- 
graphically speaking.  Just  look  up  there,  about  the 
heads  of  the  Des  Moines,  the  Fox  and  theWiskon- 
sin  rivers,  arid  you  see  the  piles  of  ice  and  banks  of 
snow  just  finishing  their  melting,  at  the  middle  of 
June.  Now  just  step  down  to  New  Orleans,  and 
you  find  folks  just  as  hot  as  though  no  snow  or  ice 
had  ever  been  in  this  mundane  sphere!  People  have 
gathered  their  green  things,  and  are  pulling  and 
blowing  like  furnace  men,  and  there  comes  the  re- 
sult cf  all  this  two  months  melting  and  thawing 
above.  There  it  is!  The  Nile  of  America  is  at  the 
top  of  its  banks,  and  sometimes  over  them.  There 


Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers.  These  rivers  near 
Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Wiskinsin,  run  parallel  to 
each  other,  though  in  different  directions.  The  dis- 
tance between  each  is  but  a mile  and  a quarter. — 
They  are  simply  separated  by  a plain  or  flat  piece 
of  ground,  and  what  is  remarkable,  in  high  water 
they  run  into  each  other  and  thus  become  united. 
Almost  ever  since  the  snow  melted  this  spring  they 
have  been  thus  connected.  This  flat,  separating 
them,  has  been  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
four  feet — some  say  six — the  present  season,  or  suf- 
ficient to  admit  a steamboat  to  navigate  up  the  Wis- 
konsin,  across  the  flat,  and  thus  find  its  way  down 
the  Fox  river  into  Lake  Michigan  at  Green  Bay! 
A canal  could  easily  be  constructed,  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  which  would  most  effectually  unite 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  with  those  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  [Iowa  Hawkeye. 
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■ not  ascertained. 

AMERICAN  BOOKS.  We  annex  a table,  com- 
piled from  publishers’  list  (necessarily  incomplete) 
of  American  publications,  chiefly  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years,  as  far  as  ascertained,  and  not  including 
repeated  editions,  viz: 

Number  of  works. 

Subjects.  Orig.  Amer.  Reprints. 

Biography, 

History  and  Geography,  Amer- 
ican, 

History  and  Geography  of  for- 
eign countries, 

Literary  History, 

Mathematics, 

Poetry,  (besides  collections,) 

Novels  and  tales, 

Greek  and  Latin  classics,  with 
original  notes,  &e., 

Greek  and  Latin  classics,  trans- 
lations, 

Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  text 
book,  &c. 

Medical,  law,  and  miscellane* 
ous, 

The  following  is  a table  of  American  publications, 
1834: 

Education, 

Divinity, 

Novels  and  tales, 

History  and  biogri 
Jurisprudence, 

Poetry, 

Travels, 

Fine  arts, 

Miscellaneous, 

Total, 

The  aggregate  cost  of  books  published  in  1834  and 
1835  was  estimated  at  $1, 200, 000.  The  editors  prin- 
ted are  larger  and  more  frequent  than  is  usual  in 
England.  The  capital  invested  in  printing,  binding, 
and  making  paper,  as  returned  by  the  census  of  1840 
is  $10,610,054.  ’ 

In  “Bent’s  London  Catalogue”  we  find  the  names 
of  reprints  of  American  books  in  England,  chiefly 
within  ten  years,  (not  including  American  editions 
imported  for  sale,)  and  all  included,  without  dis- 
tinction, in  the  general  list,  as  English  works.  To 
give  the  different  editions  of  Abbott,  Channmg,  Ste- 
phens, Peter  Parley,  Barnes,  Dana,  etc.,  would  be 
difficult. 


Orig.  Amer. 

Repr 

73 

7 

37 

18 

19 

95 

■,  19 

17 

20 

3 

8 

3 

8 

19 

8 

59 

43 

251 

198 

Theology, 

Fiction, 

Juvenile, 

Travels, 

Education, 

Biography, 


•American  books  printed  in  England. 

T £.Q  umrl/c  IJictAiMT 


68  works 
66 
56 
52 
41 
26 


History, 
Poetry, 
Mathematics, 
Philology, 
Science, 
Law, 


22  works. 
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10 
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A LETTER  FROM  FATHER  MATHEW— 
The  Philadelphia  Museum  was  crowded  on  Tuesday 
morning  with  the  friends  of  temperance,  and  the  ce- 
remonies were  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  Robert  Hare,  jr. 
esq.;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  band  played 
Hail  Columbia.  The  letter  received  by  the  com- 
mittee from  the  apostle  of  Temperance  in  Ireland, 
Father  Mathew,  was  then  read  by  John  B.  Colahan, 
esq.,  amid  repeated  bursts  of  applause.  The  follow- 
ing is  a copy  of  the  letter: 

Cork,  May  ‘Nth,  1843. 

Dearly  beloved  friends. — To  say  that  I am  gratifi- 
ed, delighted,  with  your  affectionate  address,  would 
but  feebly  convey  my  feelings.  My  heart  throbs 
with  rapture,  whilst  I read  over  again  and  again 
every  cheering  line  of  it.  Oh  that  I could  command 
the  wings  of  the  morning  to  waft  myself  at  once  in- 
to the  midst  of  you,  and  embrace  you  all,  and  to  an- 
nounce to  you  tidings  of  great  joy  from  old  Ireland. 

The  privilege  of  paying  you  an  early  visit  is,  I re- 
gret to  say  denied  to  me,  but  I indulge  the  fond 
hope,  God  permitting,  of  passing  a few  days  in  Phi- 
ladelphia at  no  distant  period. 

Your  zeal  in  our  sacred  cause  is  well  known  to 
me;  you  are  a bright  gem  in  the  Temperance  crown, 
and  1 have  only  to  exhort  you  to  perseverance  until  I 
come — strong  drink  in  any  shape  or  form  you  are  to 
renounce  forever,  and  may  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Rechabites  descend  also  upon 
you.  Each  of  you,  my  dear  brother  teetotallers,  I 
salute  most  affectionately,  and  I present  through  you, 
my  cordial  greetings  to  every  one  of  the  twenty-nine 
thousand,  that  glorious  body  by  whom  you  have 
been  delegated. 

Fervently  imploring  the  great  bestower  of  all 
good  to  confer  on  you  every  spiritual  and  temporal 
blessing,  I am,  dear  brethren,  yours  most  affection- 
ately, THEOBALD  MATHEW. 

After  the  reading  of  the  letter,  the  orator  of  the 
day,  William  George  Reap,  L.  L.  D.  of  Baltimore, 
occupied  the  undivided  attention  of  the  audience 
for  upwards  of  an  hour,  in  an  animated  and  eloquent 
address.  A committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
Mr.  R.ead,  and  request  him  to  furnish  a copy  of  his 
oration  for  publication,  which  no  doubt  he  will 
cheerfully  do.  The  meeting  adjourned  about  two 
o’clock,  highly  gratified  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  [Philadelphia  Mercury. 

VIOLATING  PUBLIC  FAITH,  Fisher  Ames 
has  thus  in  glowing  language,  painted  the  odium  of  a 
violated  public  faith. 

“To  expiate  on  the  value  of  public  fath  may  pass 
with  some  men  for  declamation — to  such  I have  no- 
thing to  say.  To  others  I will  urge — can  any  cir- 
cumstance mark  upon  a people  more  turpitude  and 
debasement?  Can  any  thing  tend  more  to  make  men 
think  themselves  mean,  or  degrade  to  a lower  point 
their  estimation  of  virtue,  and  their  standard  for  ac- 
tion? 

“It  would  not  merely  demoralize  mankind;  it 
tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society,  to  dis- 
solve that  mysterious  charm,  which  attracts  indivi- 
duals to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its  stead  a re- 
pulsive sense  of  shame  and  disgust.” 

The  same  revolutionary  father  says  of  patriotism: 
“What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a narrow  affection  for 
the  spot  where  a man  was  born?  Are  the  very  clods 
where  we  tread,  entitled  to  this  ardent  preference, 
because  they  are  greener?  No,  sir,  this  is  not  the 
character  of  the  virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its 
object.  It  is  an  extended  self-love,  mingling  with 
all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twisting  itself  with 
the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we 
obey  the  laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws 
of  virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  array 
of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our 
country’s  honor.  Every  good  citizen  makes  that  ho- 
nor his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only  as  precious, 
but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  de- 
fence, and  is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection 
while  he  gives  it.  For,  what  rights  of  a citizen 
will  be  deemed  inviolable,  when  a state  renounces 
the  principles  that  constitute  their  security?  Or,  if 
his  life  should  not  be  invaded  what  would  its  enjoy- 
ments be,  in  a country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strang- 
ers, and  dishonored  in  his  own?  Could  he  look  with 
affection  and  veneration  to  such  a country  as  his  pa- 
rent?— The  sense  of  having  one  would  die  within 
him;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retain- 
ed any,  and  justly,  for  it  would  be  a vice.  He  would 
be  a banished  man  in  his  native  land.” 

AMERICAN  INGENUITY.  We  find  in  the  Bos- 
ton Post  the  following  interesting  notice  of  an  inven- 
tion which  promises  most  important  results: 
p*.Mr.  Peter  Lear,  of  this  city,  has  completed  the  mo- 
del of  an  entirely  new  plan  for  propelling  vessels 


through  the  water.  It  is  applied  to  a common  lap 
streaked  or  clinker  built  boat  of  20  feet  in  length  and 
five  feet  beam.  This  boat  is  perfectly  flat  floored 
amidships,  about  six  feet  fore  and  aft,  but  terminates 
forward  and  aft  like  any  other  boat.  She  is  propel- 
led by  two  horizontal  wheels,  encased  in  the  bottom, 
about  four  feet  apart,  amidships,  the  one  before  the 
other;  not  opposite  each  other,  like  those  of  Lieut. 
Hunter’s. 

The  floats  or  cogs  of  these  wheels  are  secured  by 
hinges,  and  at  the  inner  or  central  extremes  have 
small  rollers,  which  act  on  an  inclined  plane;  they, 
also,  revolve  with  the  main  wheel,  and  are  succes- 
sively forced  down  at  the  angles  of  purchase;  and 
when  they  have  passed  these  points, offer  no  resistance 
whatever — so  that  they  are  never  more  than  two  or 
three  floats  of  each  wheel  in  play  at  the  same  time, 
the  others  being  folded  up  in  a line  with  the  surface 
of  the  boat’s  bottom.  The  floats  of  the  after  wheel 
propel  at  angles  on  the  larhoard  side,  and  those  of  the 
forward  one  on  the  starboard.  The  axles  or  spindles 
of  the  wheels  rise  perpendicularly  in  the  centre  of 
the  boat,  and  have  horizontal  cogs  on  the  upper  ex- 
tremes, to  which  are  appointed  other  cogs  that  act 
perpendicularly  and  are  worked  with  cranks  at  both 
sides  on  the  same  plan  as  winches. 

These  cranks  are  connected  on  both  sides,  so  that 
one  movement  sets  both  propellers  in  motion.  Around 
the  axles  or  spindles  of  the  wheels  are  springs  which 
control  the  revolving  inclined  plane  that  acts  on  the 
floats,  and  indicators  which  show  the  precise  action 
of  the  propellers.  By  having  perfect  control  of  the 
floats,  any  motion  can  be  given  to  the  boat  without 
reversing  the  engines.  The  whole  interior  apparatus 
occupies  a superficies  somewhat  less  than  six  feet; 
and  although  in  the  present  case  the  apparatus  is 
raised  high  enough  to  admit  of  being  worked  by 
winches,  yet,  when  applied  to  a ship  and  worked  by 
steam,  it  will  lie  nearer  the  bottom  and  occupy  less 
space  than  is  required  for  the  same  purpose  accord- 
ing to  any  other  plan  that  has  yet  been  adopted. 

Last  Wednesday  afternoon  the  boat  with  five  men 
in  her,  four  of  them  to  work  the  winches  and  one  to 
steer  and  attend  the  machinery,  was  made~to  perform 
a variety  of  manoeuvres  with  complete  success.  She 
was  propelled  ahead  at  the  rate  of  five  knots  per  hour; 
then  astern,  next  described  a complete  circle,  her 
length  forming  the  semi-diameter  or  radius  as  she  re- 
volved. She  was  next  propelled  broadside  on  about 
one  hundred  yards;  the  rudder  was  then  unshipped, 
and  she  was  steered  through  the  medium  of  her  floats 
alone  with  the  utmost  truth,  clearly  demonstrating 
that  the  rudder  w'as  little  more  than  a useless  appen- 
dage. And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  throughout 
all  these  manoeuvres,  the  propellers  were  never  once 
reversed,  but  kept  revolving  in  one  direction. 

Several  scientific  gentlemen  who  witnessed  these 
experiments  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased  with 
the  results.  Mr.  Lear  himself,  who  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  judge,  is  convinced  that  the  principle  applied 
to  steamers  will  give  greater  speed  than  any  of  the 
plans  now  in  use.  His  invention  has  all  the  advant- 
ages of  Lt.  Hunter’s  in  vessels  of  war  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  any  peculiar  model  for  its  application. 
It  can  be  applied  to  a wall-sided  “down  easter,”  ora 
round-sided  frigate;  all  that  is  required  is  a flat  floor 
in  the  wake  of  the  propellers.  But  the  other  advan- 
tages of  Mr.  Lear’s  invention,  (if  necessary  on  a large 
scale) — such  as  bringing  a vessel  round  in  her  own 
length,  propelling  her  broadside  on,  steering  her  &c., 
&c. — will  be  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  steam 
navigation. 

AUDUBON’S  EXPEDITION.  A communica- 
tion appears  in  the  Charleston  Mercury,  which  cor- 
rects many  impressions  which  have  been  current  in 
regard  to  the  expedition  of  this  gentleman  to  the  “far 
west.”  It  evidently  emanates  from  some  one  having 
authority:  we  copy  the  following  extracts: 

Mr.  Audubon  is  in  no  respect  the  agent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  his  expedition  is  wholly  unconnected 
either  with  the  politics  or  commerce  of  the  country. 
It  is  purely  scientific,  and  at  his  own  private  expense. 
The  government,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  affords  the 
party  a safe  convoy  from  one  military  post  to  the 
other,  and  such  protection  and  assistance  as  are  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations  of  the  military  depart- 
ment. 

The  Missouri  Fur  Company  has  also  tendered 
them  the  free  use  of  their  steamboats,  and  guch  other 
modes  of  conveyance  as  will  facilitate  theif  research- 
es in  natural  science.  Mr.  Audubon,  although  he  in- 
tends ascending  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has  at  pre- 
sent no  idea  of  crossing  them;  but  is  desirous  of  ex- 
tendinlg  his  researches  to  those  vast  unexplored  re- 
gions lying  to  the  east  of  that  great  alpine  chain,  be- 
lieving, with  most  naturalists,  that  the  researches  of 
men  of  science  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  more 
success  on  the  Atlantic  than  the  Pacific  side  of  the 


mountains.  To  these  regions  Mr.  Audubon  and  party 
will  confine  themselves  during  the  present  summer, 
and  they  hope  to  return  to  their  homes  by  the  next 
winter. 

Audubon  is  at  present  engaged  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  the  history  of  the  American  Quadrupeds. — 
This  will  give  him  fame,  but  at  an  expense  of  a vast 
amount  of  labor  and  pecuniary  sacrifice.  Such  are 
the  men,  however,  who  are  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

Audubon  is  accompanied  by  his  friend  Edward 
Harris,  of  New  Jersey — a gentleman  of  wealth,  of 
travel,  and  a good  naturalist,  who  was  his  associate 
in  a former  visit  to  Texas,  the  Sabine  rive,  and  in 
exploring  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Pie  has  engaged  Mr. 
Sprague,  of  Massachusetts,  to  aid  him  in  delineating 
such  new  plants,  reptiles  and  insects  as  may  be  dis- 
covered,whilst  he  will  paint  the  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  New  York,  an  excellent  Pachyder- 
mist,  is  engaged  in  preparing  specimens,  and  he  has 
moreover,  several  other  assistants  in  his  employ, 
to  aid  him  in  procuring  and  preserving  such  mate- 
rials in  every  branch  of  natural  science,  as  will  aid 
him  in  investigating  the  natural  history  of  his  native 
country. 

IMMIGRATION.  A Havre  paper  of  the  15th  June 
says:  “For  some  time  the  emigration  from  the  north 
of  Europe  for  the  United  States  of  America  from 
our  port,  greatly  increases.  The  last  week,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  days,  two  thousand  emigrants 
quitted  Havre,  taking  with  their  families  a capital  of 
working  tools.  One  peculiarity,  until  now  unexam- 
pled, distinguishes  this  new  flood  of  pioneers;  they 
are  no  longer  only  the  peasants  of  Alsace,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  poor  states,  situated  at  the  north  of 
France,  who  expatriate  themselves  to  run  after  pros- 
perity, but  our  quays  are  covered  with  a different 
emigrating  population,  whose  picturesque  costumes, 
and  strange  physiognomy  excite  the  curiosity  of  pas- 
sengers, and  causes  them  to  stop  in  their  course. — 
These  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  depths  of  Norway 
who  have  come  by  the  economical,  method  of  navi- 
gation, and  who  after  having  passed  over  from  north 
to  south,  eleven  degrees  of  latitude,  have  come  to 
Havre  to  embark,  and  sail  for  more  favorable  cli- 
mates. Several  companies,  numbering  more  than 
six  hundred  men,  women  and  children,  have  already 
passed  by  our  city,  and  almost  ali  the  Norwegian 
vessels,  this  season,  bring  us  some  of  these  emi- 
grants.” 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS  ABROAD.  By  a letter 
received  in  Cincinnati,  dated  at  Florence  on  the  10th 
of  February,  information  was  received  of  some  of  our 
sculptors  in  Italy.  Powers  has  finished  a “Greek 
slave,”  which  receives  quite  as  much  praise  as  his 
“Eve’s.  Clavenger  is  on  the  model  of  an  indian; 
so  are  Brown  and  Baker.  Kellogg  is  engaged  on 
several  original  works  for  an  early  exhibition  at 
Florence. 

ROMANCE  IN  REAL  LIFE.  In  a country  vil- 
lage on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  a family  has 
lived  for  several  years,  in  circumstances  somewhat 
singular  and  unpleasant.  The  lady,  who  is  its  head, 
has  not  heard  from  an  absent  husband  in  eight  years, 
and  only  with  economy  and  exertion  has  she  been 
able  to  bring  up  a son  and  daughter  in  a respectable 
manner.  For  a long  time  there  has  been  no  inter- 
course between  the  family  and  its  connexions  in  Ire- 
land; forgetfulness  seemed  to  have  blotted  out  all  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  and  affection. 

A gentleman  of  this  city,  of  great  excellence  of 
heart,  and  himself  connected  with  (he  family  abroad, 
had  for  years  attempted,  and  in  vain,  to  find  out  the 
residence  of  the  lady,  and  only  succeeded  in  doing  so 
within  a few  months.  He  immediately  interested 
himself  in  her  behalf,  and  communicated  the  fact  of 
the  boy’s  existence  to  his  foreign  relations.  Within 
a few  days  a copy  of  a will  has  been  received,  made 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  children  we  have  mention- 
ed, by  which  it  appears  that  large  landed  estates  in 
Ireland,  money  in  the  funds  and  other  properties,  pro- 
ducing 25,000  dollars  yearly,  have  been  devised  to 
this  little  fellow,  now  only  eleven  years  of  age.  By 
the  testator’s  direction  he  is  to  be  educated  and  pro- 
vided for,  handsomely,  until  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  then  he  is  to  enter  upon  the 
possession  of  bis  property. 

This  unexpected  change  of  fortune  has  made  some 
sensation  in  the  village  where  the  parties  reside,  and 
is  indeed  a very  singular  circumstance. 

The  lad  to  whom  this  fine  inheritance,  has  descend- 
ed is  the  grandson  of  a Colonel  in  the  British  army, 
and  the  great  grandson  of  an  Irish  peer,  of  all  which 
facts  until  recently  he  was  ignorant. 

On  being  informed  of  his  expectations,  he  did  not 
seem  much  elated,  but  after  a little  consideration. 
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said  to  his  friend  who  had  brought  him  the  news, 
with  the  utmost  artlessness,  “will  there  be  any  money 
soon,  for  the  4th  of  July  is  coming  on,  you  know,  sir?” 
We  are  h’appy  to  add  that  his  wishes  had  already 
been  anticipated  by  his  friend,  and  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  fireworks  in  his  neighborhood  on  the  ar- 
rival of  “the  day  we  celebrate.”  [ True  Sun. 

THE  LAKE  COUNTRIES.  If  one  were  to 
search  the  western  papers  for  facts  showing  the  ra- 
pid growth  and  improvement  and  vast  production 
which  the  fertile  shores  of  the  great  interior  lakes 
have  already  reached,  it  would,  we  are  convinced, 
amaze  the  most  intelligent  and  best  informed  of  our 
readers.  One  or  two  isolated  facts  which  have 
caught  our  eye  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  present 
business  and  future  prospects  of  the  lake  countries. 

The  Buffalo  Advertiser  states  that  during  the  last 
week  in  May  there  was  sent  from  Buffalo  via  the  N. 
York  canal,  sixty-one  thousand  and  ninety-seven 
barrels  of  flour,  and  sixty-eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  bushels  of  wheat.  Allowing  each 
bushel  of  the  latter  to  make  forty-five  pounds  of 
flour,  and  each  barrel  of  the  former  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds,  the  total  of  pounds 
was  fifteen  millions  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two!  During  the  same  period  there  was  sent 
from  the  same  city  along  with  this  immense  quanti- 
ty of  flour  thirteen  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds  of  butter  and  lard. 
There  was  also  sent  over  two  and  a quarter  millions 
of  pounds  of  pearlash  and  other  ashes. 

All  this  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  alone 
probably,  and  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  and  all  in  one 
week.  What  a commerce  will  soon  cover  the  bo- 
som of  those  great  inland  seas! 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  same  Buffalo  paper 
states  that  within  the  previous  twenty-four  hours 
there  arrived  in  that  port  over  25,000  barrels  of  flour, 
and  32,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other  articles  in 
proportion. 

The  Detroit  papers  mentions  the  opening  of  a 
route  from  that  place  across  the  state  to  Chicago, 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  consists  in 
part  of  a rail  road,  and  that  the  receipt  of  flour  at 
Detroit  by  this  route  is  fifteen  hundred  buirels  a day^~ 
brought  from  the  Lake  Michigan  country. 

PERILOUS  BALLOON  ADVENTURE.  The 
following  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Wise,  the  aeronaut, 
of  the  fearful  position  in  which  he  was  placed  dur- 
ing  a balloon  ascent  which  he  made  from  Carlisle, 
Fa.,  in  June,  17th  ult.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

Carlisle,  June  19, 1843- 

Mr.  editor:  According  to  announcement,  on  Sa- 
turday last,  I set  out  on  my  forty-first  aerial  excur- 
sion, from  the  borough  of  Carlisle,  at  15  minutes  past 
2 o’clock.  A slight  breeze  from  the  west  wafted  me 
a short  distance,  when  the  ascent  beoame  more  per- 
pendicular. The  first  thing  that  drew  my  attention, 
was  the  immense  ocean  of  heads  that  presented  it- 
self in  the  square;  there  appeared  to  be  infinitely 
more  people  on  the  immediate  ground,  than  I have 
witnessed  for  some  time,  at  a balloon  ascension;  and 
the  whole  affair  appeared  more  animated  from  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  military,  together  with  their 
repeated  firing  after  the  departure  of  the  “Comet.” 

When  I had  reached  a point  about  two  miles  east 
of  the  town  the  balloon  commenced  a rapid  and  per- 
pendicular ascent,  which  soon  brought  me  to  the 
base  of  a huge  black  cloud;  and  as  it  has  always 
created  a deep  interest  to  spectators  to  see  a balloon 
passing  through  clouds  I did  not  hesitate  on  this  oc- 
casion to  give  my  numerous  audience  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind,  although  I might  have  avoided  it,  and 
kept  beneath  the  clouds,  where  the  current  would 
have  taken  me  to  Harrisburg,  which  place  was  al- 
ready distinctly  in  my  view.  This  part  of  my  ad- 
venture, I had  reason  soon  after  to  regret,  although 
at  the  present  time  it  gives  me  more  gratification  to 
contemplate  its  reality,  than  anything  that  has  lately 
transpired  in  my  serial  adventures.  The  details  that 
I shall  here  give  of  this  terrible  scene  may  be  relied 
on,  as  I kept  myself  sufficiently  composed  to  appre- 
ciate its  grandeur,  and  observe  its  physical  opera- 
tions. The  cloud,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  co- 
vered an  area  of  from  four  to  six  miles  in  diameter. 
It  appeared  of  a circular  form,  and  considerably  de- 
pressed in  its  lower  surface — or  I might  say,  it  pre- 
sented a great  concavity  toward  the  earth,  with  its 
outer  edges  very  ragged.  It  was  also  of  a dark 
smoky  color. 

I noticed  at  some  distance  from  where  I entered 
the  cloud,  the  appearance  of  a heavy  shower  of  rain. 
The  first  sensations  l experienced  when  entering  the 
cloud,  were  extremely  unpleasant.  A difficulty  of 
respiration,  almost  to  suffocation,  followed  by  sick- 
ness of  the  stomach.  This,  however,  somewhat 


abated  for  a short  time — the  cold  in  the  mean  time  | 
becoming  intense,  and  every  thing  of  a fibrous  na- 
ture thickly  covered  with  hour  frost.  The  cloud  at 
this  point,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it, 
had  not  the  black  appearance  it  presented  under- 
neath, but  was  of  a light  milky  color,  and  yet  so 
dense,  that  I could  only  faintly  see  the  balloon  above 
me — a distance  of  sixteen  feet.  From  the  intensity 
of  the  cold  in  this  cloud  I concluded  that  the  gas 
would  condense  itself,  and  the  balloon  would  conse- 
quently soon  descend  beneath  it  again,  where  the  at- 
mosphere was  much  warmer.  In  this  however  I 
found  myself  mistaken;  for,  in  a few  minutes  after 
entering  the  cloud,  I was  whirling  upwards  with  a 
fearful  rapidity,  the  balloon  gyrating  and  the  car  de- 
scribing a large  circle  in  the  cloud:  a noise  resem- 
bling the  rushing  of  a thousand  mill-dams,  with  a 
dismal  moaning  noise  of  wind,  surrounded  me  in  this 
terrible  flight. 

Whether  this  rushing  noise  was  occasioned  by  the 
hail  and  snow,  which  at  the  lime  was  mercilessly 
pelting  around  the  balloon,  I am  unable  to  tell.  I 
was  in  hopes  thatl  should  soon  be  tossed  out  of  the 
top  of  the  cloud,  and  there  enjoy  the  congenial  sun- 
shine— so  pleasant  above  the  clouds.  But  in  this  I 
was  disappointed,  for  after  being  hurled  up,  as  1 
think,  many  hundred  feet,  the  balloon  appeared  to 
be  suddenly  released,  and  would  fall  again  with  a 
fearful  rapidity,  the  lower  part  hurled  to  and  fro, 
and  then  again  driven  up  into  the  cavity  of  the  upper 
part,  all  the  time  discharging  gas  copiously  from  the 
neck,  and  breakages  caused  by  the  ice.  This  hurl- 
ing up  and  down  was  repeated  eight  or  ten  times. 
Every  thing  that  was  not  of  a fibrous  nature,  such  as 
the  anchor,  car,  and  balloon,  became  coated  with 
smooth  ice.  All  the  time  that  I remained  in  this 
cloud,  which  was  twenty  minutes,  the  storm  raged 
with  unabated  fury,  and  it  was  only  by  the  immense 
loss  of  gass  that  I became  released  from  its  terrors. 

I felt  an  intense  drowsiness  all  the  while,  which  I 
think  was  only  overcome  by  the  sickness  of  the  sto- 
mach, followed  by  a powerful  fit  of  vomiting. 

After  this,  I felt  somewhat  easier,  both  in  mind 
and  in  body,  (for  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  that  I was  not 
considerably  alarmed)  and  I grasped  a firmer  hold 
of  the  sides  of  the  car,  determined  to  abide  the  re- 
sult with  as  much  composure  and  observation,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit;  as  it  appeared 
evident  that  the  common  discharge  of  gas  or  ballast, 
would  neither  let  me  down  or  up,  through  this  huge 
tenant  of  the  air.  After  being  tossed  up  and  down, 
as  before  stated,  I was  finally  released  from  its  ca- 
verns of  hail,  snow  and  icicles,  and  found  myself  be- 
tween it  and  the  earth,  receiving  the  benefits  of  a 
heavy  and  cold  shower  of  rain,  coming  down  on  the 
spontaneous  parachute  principle,  with  a portion  of 
gas  remaining  in  the  balloon,  sufficientto  raise  about 
fifty  pounds  weight  from  the  earth.  I made  a final 
descent  on  Mr.  Goodyear’s  farm,  five  miles  from 
Carlisle. 

1 must  remark,  that  the  density  of  this  cloud  did 
did  not  appear  alike  all  through  it,  as  I could  at 
times  distinctly  see  the  balloon  and  pieces  of  paper, 
of  which  a large  quantity  wa3  whirled  out  of  the 
car  in  the  beginning  of  the  scene.  I also  noticed 
that  a violent  convolutionary  action  was  going  on, 
like  fomentation,  and  the  direction  of  the  passage  of 
the  hail  and  snow  was  promiscuous.  Such  is  the 
history  of  this  short,  but  awful  and  magnificent  trip, 
and  I can  assure  my  readers,  that  when  I again  meet 
clouds  of  this  character,  as  I have  frequently,  I shall 
part  company  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  by  ascend- 
ing sufficiently  to  pass  over  them,  or  keep  sufficient- 
ly low  to  pass  beneath  them.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  friend,  JOHN  WISE. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Carlisle, 
June  19,  1843. 

DESTITUTION.  We  find  the  following  from 
Mahon,  (Balearic  Islands,)  April  21,  in  the  Gazette 
des  Tribuneaux: 

“This  morning  our  port  presented  a sad  and 
strange  spectacle.  All  the  poor  of  the  town  (and 
they  form  nearly  a third  of  the  entire  population) 
were  assembled  at  break  of  day.  The  greater  num- 
ber blocked  up  the  quay  of  customs,  while  others 
were  swimming  in  the'basin  of  the  port,  or  were 
moving  about  in  boats,  of  which  they  had  taken  for- 
cible possession.  Towards  eight  o’clock  the  United 
States  squadron,  which  had  been  here  for  a fortnight, 
and  particularly  two  transports  belonging  to  it,  threw 
into  the  sea  an  immense  quantity  of  old  biscuit.  The 
poor,  who  were  swimming  and  in  boats,  picked  them 
up,  and  some  of  them,  so  great  was  their  hunger, 
ate  them  at  the  time,  although  saturated  with  sea 
water. 

“Soon  afterwards  the  commandant  of  the  fort 
came  up  with  a considerable  force  and  compelled  the 
poor  to  retire  to  the  interior  of  the  town,  which  they 
did,  uttering  imprecations  against  the  director  of  the 


customs.  The  cause  of  this  scene  was  as  follows1 
The  American  squadron  having  to  renew  its  provi- 
sion of  biscuit,  the  commandant  proposed  to  offer  it 
to  the  municipality  as  a gift  to  the  indigent.  The 
offer  was  accepted;  and  the  director  of  the  customs 
was  applied  to  for  permissiou  to  land  the  stale  bis- 
cuit free  of  duty.  This  was  refused,  and  the  com- 
mSndant  of  the  squadron,  wishing  to  clear  out  his 
biscuit  this  morning,  threw  it  into  the  sea,  as  has 
been  stated.  It  was  truly  painful  to  see  persons  of 
all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  struggling  in  the  water 
to  catch  a mouldy  biscuit,  and  eating  it  at  once.” 

THE  CHINA  MISSION.  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune states  that  Mr.  Peters,  engineer  and  member  of 
the  American  Institute,  will,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Institute,  shortly  embark  for  China,  and  will  car- 
ry with  him  such  specimens  of  American  produc- 
tions, inventions,  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
and  the  arts,  as  will  be  most  likely  to  bo  acceptable 
to  that  ancient  and  populous  empire,  and  best  exem- 
plify the  condition  of  improvements  in  this  country, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  valuable  returns  to  be 
distributed  for  the  benefit  o'f  our  fellow  citizens. 

REVOLUTIONARY  WORTHIES. 

The  Rev.  Elisha  Scott  Williams.  The  atten- 
dance of  this  venerable  relic,  of  revolutionary  times, 
at  the  whig  state  convention  of  Massachusetts,  held 
at  Worcester,  on  the  8th  ult  is  thus  noticed  by  the 
correspondent  of  the  Salem  Register. 

“The  attendence  of  a venerable  patriot  of  the  re- 
volution, the  Rev.  Elisha  Scott  Williams,  of  Beverly, 
added  a tenfold  interest  and  dignity  to  the  occasion. 
Pie  was  introduced  to  the  assembly  by  the  president, 
with  some  very  appropriate  remarks,  and  was  receiv- 
ed withffhe  most  warm-hearted  and  flattering  respect, 
of  course  occupying  a seat  on  the  stage  with  the  pre- 
siding officers. 

This  venerable  patriot  was  born  in  Hartford  Ct., 
in  October  1757,  consequently  he  is  now  85  years  and 
8 months  old.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
New  Haven,  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  18,  and  in  the 
summer  1776  enlisted  in  a regiment  which  was  raised 
in  that  vicinity,  in  which  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  adjutant.  Pie  served  out  the  time  of  his  en- 
listment, was  at  New  York  and  on  the  Hudson,  went 
through  the  Jersies,  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
Washington,  and  was  engaged  in  the  brilliant  affairs 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton.  After  this  he  was  on 
board  a letter  of  marque  named  Hancock,  from  Bos- 
ton, which  vessel  had  an  engagement  with  a British 
cruiser  called  the  Levant — this  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  and  hard  fought  actions  on  record. 
The  parties  were  in  such  close  proximity  as  to  hail 
each  other  without  trouble,  and  most  of  the  time 
fought  yard  arm  and  yard  arm.  The  Levantcarried 
30  guns,  and  the  Hancock  only  28,  yet  the  Yankee 
got  the  advantage,  and  would  have  captured  her  ad- 
versary if  the  fife  had  not  communicated  to  the 
Levant’s  magazine,  causing  her  to  blow  up,  and  scat- 
tering the  fragments  of  spars,  rigging  and  hull  on 
board  the  Hancock,  in  great  profusion,  reminding  the 
spectators  of  the  awful  scene,  as  the  patriot  observed, 
of  “the  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. — 
Only  about  fifteen  of  the  British  crew  were  picked 
up  and  saved,  and  Mr.  Williams  knows  ot  no  other 
person  than  himself  now  living,  who  was  engaged  in 
that  action.  During  the  fiuht,  Capt.  Hardy,  of  the 
Hancock,  was  shot  down  at  the  side  of  Mr.  Williams, 
by  a musket  ball  from  the  main  top  of  the  Levant. 

Some  of  the  above  particulars  were  stated  to  the 
convention  by  Mr.  Williams  himself  in  a thrilling  ad- 
dress which  though  unpremeditated,  was  intensely  in- 
teresting and  touching.  The  occasion  of  his  remarks 
was  as  follows.  Some  gentlemen  in  the  assembly 
having  noticed  the  scars  on  his  forehead  observed  that 
the  president  had  omitted  to  mention  their  origin,  and 
he  would  like  to  hear  how  they  were  caused.  The 
old  hero  after  setting  a short  time,  signified  to  the  pre- 
sident his  desire  ofsayinga  few  words  to  the  conven- 
tion. He  accordingly  arose  and  in  a loud  and  dis- 
tinct voice,  which  could  be  heard  throughout  that 
vast  assembly  and  with  much  earnestness  and  impres- 
siveness of  manner  he  delivered  an  address  which 
thrilled  through  every  bosom. 

I regret  that  1 cannot  give  you  his  remarks  exact- 
ly as  they  came  from  his  lips.  He  informed  the  audi- 
ence that  the  scars  on  his  forehead  were  occasioned  by 
the  bursting  of  a shell  which  fell  into  a fort  where  he 
was  stationed,  on  Long  Island.  He  spoke  of  the 
gratification  he  felt  at  meeting  a convention  called  to 
promote,  as  he  believed,  good  government.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  attended  a political  conven- 
tion, and  rejoiced  to  meet  here  with  so  many  of  the 
good  and  the  great  of  the  land,  with  the  fathers  of 
many  of  tv  horn  he  was  long  ago  acquainted,  and  whose 
sons  he  hoped  would  strive  earnestly  for  the  princi- 
ples dofended  at  so  much  sacrifice,  and  maintained 
with  much  single  success  by  the  men  of  other  times. 
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Mr.  Williams  recounted  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  join  the  army,  and  described  with  much  ani- 
mation his  feelings  on  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty. He  also  gave  a very  graphic  account  of  the  bat- 
tles of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  and  the  events  preced- 
ing and  following.  In  his  narrative  of  these  affairs, 
he  related  an  incident  concerning  Washington,  which 
came  under  his  own  observation.  It  occurred  durilg 
the  engagement  at  Princeton,  and  was  one  of  those 
rare  occasions  when  the  father  of  his  country  dis- 
played a remarkable  degree  of  feeling.  The  Ameri- 
cans— the  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  them  having 
expired- — at  first  faltered  and  gave  way.  It  was  then 
that  our  venerable  soldier  heard  the  voice  of  Wash- 
ington rising  above  the  din  of  battle,  and  exclaiming 
in  tones  of  intense  and  startling  energy  to  the  falter- 
ing troops — ‘-My  God!  my  countrymen — unit  you  leave 
me!  Courage,  Courage The  effect  was  electric, 
the  soldiers  railed  and  victory,  was  gained  . 

Mr.  Williams  narrated  this  with  much  earnestness, 
and  produced  an  immense  effect  upon  the  convention. 

I saw  many  of  the  delegates  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
as  they  listened  to  the  impressive  remarks  of  the  ven- 
erable man. 

Mr.  W.  in  conclusion,  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
looking  to  the  moral  qualification  of  the  candidates 
selected  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  men  of  the 
revolution.  Unless  those  trusts  were  confided  to  men 
of  eminent  moral  principle,  and  suitable  ability  to 
maintain  and  enforce  good  and  wholesome  lawspour 
objects  would  not  be  gained,  any  more  than  a mer- 
chant would  realize  his  desires  who  should  send  his 
ship  to  sea  with  an  unfaithful  and  unskilful  command- 
er. Finally  he  invoked  the  blessing  of  the  God  of 
armies  and  the  God  of  Heaven  upon  his  country,  and 
upon  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 

This  address  was  received  by  the  assembly  with 
profound  attention,  interrupted  only  by  repeated  and 
enthusiastic  plaudits, 'and  the  veteran  sat  down,  with 
the  heartful  gratitude  of  every  delegate  for  having  so 
highly  favored  and  honored  the  convention  with  his 
presence  and  remarks.  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Williams,  moved,  I believe,  by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Law- 
rence, was  afterwards  put  and  unanimously  and  en- 
thusiastically passed  by  the  convention. 

Mr.  W.  was  settled  over  the  first  Baptist  church 
and  society  in  Beverly,  June  15,  1803,  and  his  pasto- 
ral relations  were  dissolved  at  his  own  rqeuest,  Oct. 
9,1812.  He  has  since  resided  principally  in  Boston 
and  vicinity,  and  in  Beverly,  his  present  home,  labor- 
ing most  of  the  time  in  his  profession,  and  even  at 
his  present  advanced  age  occasionally  preaches,  to 
the  acceptance  of  his  hearers. 

MINERAL  R.ESOURCES.  The  quantity  of  coal 
which  was  taken  from  the  mines  of  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1839,  according  to  the  report  made  by  the 
officers  who  made  the  returns  of  the  sixth  census,  was 
863,489  tons  anthracite,  and  27,603,101  bushels,  or 
about  a million  of  tons  of  Bituminous.  The  anthra- 
cite was  nearly  all  the  produce  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  The  quantity  import- 
ed the  same  year  was  3,614,320  bushels  making  the 
consumption  of  the  year  about  two  millions  of  tons. 

To  compare  this  produce  and  consumption  with 
that  of  two  European  countries,  we  are  enabled  to 
slate  from  an  official  document,  lately  published,  that 
the  amount  of  coal  which  was  received  in  the  year 
1838,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  amounted  to 3,260, - 
271  tons,  of  which  2,415,909  tons  were  the  produce 
of  the  province  of  Hainault,  which  is  on  the  borders 
of  France.  The  quantity  which  was  received  in 
France  in  the  same  year  was  3,113,000  tons.  The 
consumption  iu  France  in  1838  was  4,305,000  tons, 
1,192;000  tons  having  been  imported  from  Belgium, 
England  and  Prussia.  In  1841  the  consumption  in 
France  was  four  and  a half  millions,  of  which  near  a 
million  was  imported  from  Belgium. 

THE  POTOMAC  AQUEDUCT.  The  water 
was  let  into  this  magnificent  work,  by  which  the 
connexion  between  Alexandria  and  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  is  established,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of 
July.  The  aqueduct  was  commenced  in  1833.  The 
opinion  of  the  engineer,  as  to  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion, was  overruled,  and  an  attempt  made  by  certain 
contractors  to  build  circular  coffer-dams  in  which  to 
sink  the  piers.  The  failure  of  this  plan,  having  its 
effect  on  an  intelligent  board  of  directors,  placed 
the  engineer,  Major  Win.  Turnbull,  of  the  .corps  of 
topographical  engineers,  in  the  position  he  has  ever 
since  held  with  such  advantage  to  the  work  and  ho- 
nor to  himself.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1834  that  it 
was  in  his  power  seriously  to  commence  operations, 
and  he  was  then  beset  by  every  difficulty  growing 
out  of  the  novelty  of  the  work,  the  restricted  means 
of  the  company,  and  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  en- 
countered. 

This  aqueduct  springs  over  the  Potomac  river  at 
Georgetown,  and  conveys  the  water  of  the  Chesa- 


peake and  Ohio  canal  into  the  Alexandria  canal.  It 
consists  of  two  abutments  and  eight  massive  stone 
piers,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  feet  apart, sup- 
porting a wooden  trunk,  which  superstructure,  it 
was  originally  designed,  also  should  have  been  of 
stone.  The  foundation  of  the  piers  is  on  the  rock  at 
the  bottom  of  the  river.  Twenty  feet  of  mud  and 
twenty  feet  of  water  were  in  some  places  to  be  pe- 
netrated to  reach  this  rock.  The  task  of  baring  the 
rock  of  this  superincumbent  mass  and  keeping  it 
dry  called  out  the  highest  qualities  of  the  engineer. 
When  every  thing  looked  the  fairest,  and  the  bottom 
was  nearly  reached,  a sudden  irruption  of  mud  and 
water  would  take  place  from  some  unseen  cause, 
and  the  work  be  thrown  back  to  its  original  condi- 
tion. But  skill  and  perseverance  triumphed  over 
all,  and  the  work  now  stands  a monument  of  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  present  age  in  the  art  of  engineer- 
ing. As  a hydraulic  work,  it  ranks  number  one, 
and  may  be  boldly  pointed  to  in  comparison  with  any 
thing  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  progress  of  the  work  has  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  Europe,  and  the  descriptions  of  it,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  congress,  which  are  elaborate, 
have  been  asked  for  with  avidity  and  republished  in 
England.  So  that,  hitherto,  the  work  has  had  pro- 
bably more  celebrity  abroad  than  that  of  which  it  is 
so  well  deserving  at  home. . [Nat.  Intel. 


POLITICS, 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

Having  appropriated  our  space  monthly  to  other 
topics  for  some  time,  it  is  now  necessary  for  us  to 
post  up  upon  this  theme,  or  we  shall  he  left  in  arrears 
by  the  incidents;  for  although  the  election  does  not 
take  place  until  the  autumn  of  1844,  yet  we  have  on 
every  hand  the  rumbling  of  portentous  movements 
in  arranging  positions— selecting  candidates — fortify- 
ing defences — and  opening  embrasures  for  the  heavy 
artillery  of  a mighty  campaign.  The  whigs  for  the 
present,  profess  to  have  reined  in,  hard  in  hand, 
and  to  scarcely  trouble  themselves  so  far  as  to  go 
to  the  polls  when  elections  occur, — all  waiting  as  it 
were  in  saddle, — or  upon  their  oars,  as  sailors’  say,  for 
the  recurrence  once  more  of  the  period  when  they 
hope  to  be  able  to  retrieve  the  position  triumphantly 
gained  by  them  in  1840,  and  instantaneously  lost  by 
the  death  of  General  Harrison  and  the  succession  of 
Mr.  Tyler  to  executive  power.  They  have  suffered 
election  after  election  to  go  against  them,  whether 
they  could  help  it  or  not,  and  that  too  even  in  places 
where  it  was  supposed  they  were  in  undoubted  majo- 
rity. Whether  this  may  not  be  a fatal  policy,  remains 
to  be  ascertained.  That  they  have  lost  considerably 
by  relinquishing  the  field  and  relaxing  organization, 
no  politician  can  doubt.  Whether  they  yet  retain 
forces  and  discipline  sufficient  to  withstand  the  onset 
of  their  opponents,  who  have  remained  under  arms 
and  carried  on  the  war  with  daily  increasing  zeal, 
will  shortly  be  put  to  the  test.  It  is  evident  that  the 
whigs  rely  much  upon  having  but  one  prominent  can- 
didate for  the  presidency, — Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, whilst  their  opponents  are  divided  between 
five  prominent  aspirants,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  General  Cass,  and 
James  Buchanan.  Whether  the  partizans  of  these 
several  candidates  will  contrive  in  the  scuffle  amongst 
each  other  to  maintain  their  phalanx  unbroken  as  a 
party,  up  to  the  day  of  election,  and  on  that  day  too, 
is  problematical  at  least.  The  integrity  of  the  party 
was  threatened  somewhat  by  a question  in  relation 
to  preliminary  movements.  A national  convention, 
all  hands  agree,  should  be  convened  to  make  a nom- 
ination of  a candidate,  to  be  supported  by  the  whole 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  whig  candidate.  But  a 
difference  arose  as  to  the  manner  of  selecting  delegates 
as  well  as  to  the  time  of  meeting.  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  one  hand,  were  anxious  for 
the  nomination  to  be  made  before  the  assembling  of 
the  next  session  of  congress,  and  named  November 
next  for  the  time,  and  the  usual  method  heretofore 
approved  of  selecting  delegates.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  on  the  contrary,  evidently  thought  that  his 
chance  of  success  would  be  improved  by  delaying  the 
nomination  till  after  the  session,  during  which,  they 
say  that  “hands  must  be  shown”  on  several  important 
points'of  national  policy  affecting  sguthern  interests, 
and  which  will  materially  influence  their  votes, — and 
they  therefore  insist  upon  deferring  the  convention 
until  May  next, — and  they  prescribe  a set  of  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  choosing  delegates  and  their  man- 
ner of  proceedings  when  met,  which  are  certainly 
new  to  national  conventions  for  that  object; — wheth- 
er wholesome  or  not,  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  Wheth- 
er these  rules  will  be  adhered  to,  and  the  differences 


a3  to  time  will  be  adjusted,  or  whether  these  difficul- 
ties will  of  themselves  prevent  any  effectual  nomina- 
tion by  the  entire  party,  is  at  present  a matter  of 
question.  The  .party  papers  continue  to  insist  that 
all  will  eventually  harmonize,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  friends  of  Van  Buren  in  New  York 
have  concluded  to  yield  this  point  as  to  time,  for  the 
sake  of  harmony. 

Besides  those  apparent  embarrassments  and  those 
numerous  legitimate  candidates  of  their  own,  the 
“democratic  party”  of  the  present  day,  have 
just  now  to  contend  with  a new  difficulty  which  seems 
to  have  startled  them  a little.  From  the  tone  of 
the  papers  in  the  interest  of  ihe  present  incumbent 
of  executive  power,  as  well  as  from  the  complexion 
of  all  recent  appointmonts  to  office,  it  is  manifest 
that  Mr.  Tyler  not  only  intends  to  be  amongst  the 
most  prominent  of  those  from  whom  the  selection  of 
the  next  presidency  is  to  be  made,  but  that  he  intends 
to  rely  mainly  for  success  upon  identifying  himself 
with  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  before  he 
attached  himself  to,  and  was  nominated  by.  the 
whigs,  and  into  the  arms  of  which  he  now 
throws  himself,  with  all  his  official  influence. — . 
Whether  his  advocates  shall  be  admitted  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  party,  or  into  the  prelimi- 
nary assemblies  which  are  to  originate  that  conven- 
tion,— is  the  first  question  in  this  case,  and  to  this 
point  it  appears  that  the  principal  papers  of  the  par- 
ty now  consider  it  time  to  speak  out. 

Without  being  able  to  classify  or  preserve  the  chain 
of  incidents  in  the  selection  of  extracts  which  fol- 
low,— we  present  them  as  they  come,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  take  a glimpse  at  the  presidential 
fie  Id,  and  see  how  the  land  lies: 

The  Jhcrora,  now  the  accredited  organ  of  the  ad- 
ministration, published  at  New  York,  published  a 
letter  last  week  from  Washington,  containing  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  of  president  Tyler  for  the  succes- 
sion: 

“Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  union 
in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy,  and  of  collecting  a 
great  country’s  party  which  will  harmonize  all  con- 
flicting elements,  and  bring  together  a vast  support  of 
the  moral  influence  which  could  not  be  concentrated 
under  party  banners  or  with  party  devices,  the  friends 
of  the  administration  have  determined  at  this  junc- 
ture to  submit  the  name  of  John  Tyler  as  a candi- 
date for  the  presidency.  They  have  not  complained 
that  organization  has  been  perfected  by  other  candi- 
dates, and  greatly  so  by  the  influence  of  the  patron- 
age of  this  administration.  They  have  submitted  to 
some  injustice  at  the  hands  of  these  men  thus  coun- 
tenanced, and  being  now  convinced  that  the  schism 
which  is  every  where  apparent  must  lead  to  the  final 
demolition  of  the  principles  at  stake,  they  offer  the 
name  of  John  Tyler  to  the  country  as  the  most  avail- 
able candidate  and  the  man  best  calculated  to  com- 
bine all  influences,  north  and  south,  and  to  unite  the 
differences  which  now  separate  them.” 

This,  with  publications  of  similar  import  in  the 
Madisonian,  and  other  papers  under  the  patronage  of 
the  executive,  is  promptly  responded  to  by  the  Even- 
ing Post,  the  Pennsylvanian,  the  Globe,  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  and  others  of  the  legitimate  party. 
The  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  publishing  a communi- 
cation from  Washington,  proposing  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Tyler  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  thu3 
discourses: — 

MR.  TYLER — IN  THE  FIELD! 

The  writer  of  the  following  communication  has 
some  misgivings  about  our  publication  of  his  pro- 
duction— and  well  he  might  have  entertained  them. 
It-has  come  from  Washington — and  the  source  alone 
excites  some  suspicions  of  its  purity.  In  the  second 
place,  this  communication  to  our  press,  from  the  pen 
of  one  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  friends,  speaks  out  much  plain- 
er against  two  of  the  democratic  candidates,  than  any 
piece  which  has  emanated  from  either  of  their 
friends.  But  we  waive  these  and  other  objections, 
which  press  upon  our  minds.  We  waive  even  the 
scruple  about  wasting  so  much  space  in  our  columns, 
upon  a subject  which  can  be  productive  of  no  bene- 
fit. It  is  sterile  seed  thrown  upon  the  barren  rock; 
for,  we  say  it  fearlessly  but  with  due  respect,  Mr. 
Tyler  can  never  be  selected  as  the  democratic  candi- 
date by  the  national  convention.  He  can  never  be 
elected  the  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  idle 
and  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  it.  It  is  doing 
worse — it  is  enabling  the  parasites  who  may  be 
around  him,  or  elsewhere,  to  play  upon  his  passions; 
to  abuse  his  good  nature;  to  offer  incense  to  his  vani- 
ty; and  to  prey  upon  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  these  points  of  view,  the  effort  to  hold  him 
up  as  an  available  candidate  is  not  only  idle,  butmis- 
chievous.  Yet  we  will  not  refuse  the  following  eulo- 
ge  the  use  of  our  columns.  With  all  his  errors — 
with  his  former  devotion  to  the  whig  party,  and  t.he 
mischiefs  he  contributed  to  the  democracy  in  1840 — 
with  his  signatures  to  several  of  the  bad  measures  of 
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the  extra  session — with  his  indirect  bank  charier, 
elevated  by  the  lever  of  the  District  of  Columbia — 
and  with  his  exchequer  schemes — with  Webster,  and 
Spencer,  and  Porter,  at  his  heels — Mr.  Tyler  has 
done  the  state  some  service  by  his  vetoes.  He  has 
headed  the  whigs  and  baffled  their  worst  project. — 
We  are  willing  to  show  our  acknowledgment  quoad 
hoc,  (as  our  worthy  friend  Opie  used  to  say,)  by  pub- 
lishing this  nomination.  We  are  still  more  willing 
to  define  the  position  in  which  he  stands  to  the  other 
candidates,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  pros- 
pect of  any  co-operation  with  their  friends.  We  are 
still  more  anxious  to  define  oup  own  position  to  Mr. 
Tyler,  and  to  shut  every  door,  as  far  as  we  can  do  it, 
to  the  hopes  of  any  support  of  his  election  by  the 
democratic  party.  We  have  no  space  to  spare  this 
morning  for  the  strictures  which  this  nomination 
calls  for.  But  it  may  be  unnecessary  at  this  time  to 
expatiate  largely  upon  the  question.  We  have  no  un- 
kind feelings  for  Mr.  Tyler — but  it  is  due  to  our- 
selves— it  is  due  to  the  country — it  is  due  to  himself, 
to  correct  the  idle  illusions  in  which  the  ear  wigs 
around  him  are  seeking  to  tantalize  bis  ardent  ima- 
gination. We  wish  Mr.  Tyler  to  do  his  duty  by  him- 
self. We  wish  him  to  serve  his  country,  for  the 
short  residue  of  his  term,  without  thinking  of  him- 
self. We  wish  him  to  go  into  retirement  with  all 
the  credit  which  he  can  command.  But  it  is  only  by 
plain  dealing;  by  telling  him  the  truth;  by  advising 
him  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  all  impracticable  aspi- 
rations; by  using  the  powers  of  the  government  for 
the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  not  with  the  idle 
hope  of  assisting  his  own  purposes,  that  these  ob- 
jects can  be  accomplished.  In  a word,  Mr.  Tyler 
has  but  one  course  to  take — to  abandon  all  ideas  of 
the  presidency — to  avow  it  boldly  in  the  face  of  the 
world — to  purge  his  cabinet — and  then  he  may  carry 
useful  measures  and  command  any  man  who  is  cal- 
culated to  serve  the  state.  But  so  long  as  he  enter- 
tains any  idle  hopes  of  ambition,  he  can  neither  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  nation,  nor  serve  the 
people,  nor  carry  any  honor  into  the  retirement  to 
which  he  may  be  destined. 

We  differ  in  almost  every  position  which  his  advo- 
cate has  taken.  We  consider  Mr.  Tyler  in  1840  as 
a whig,  not  as  a democrat.  We  consider  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  defeated  by  the  mummeries,  and  misrepre- 
sentations, and  frauds  of  the  whigs.  His  chance  of 
success  in  1844  is  more  cheering.  Even  if  Mr.  Van 
Buen  or  Mr.  Calhoun  should  fail  in  the  nomination, 
Mr.  Tyler  cannot  obtain  it.  There  are  many  other 
alternative  candidates,  who  would  supercede  him. — 
Indeed  he  would  be  the  very  last,  although  he  “is  in 
poicer."  And  we  must  speak  the  truth,  however  un- 
palatable it  may  be  (but  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
communication  of  his  advocate,)  we  have  not  met 
with  more  than  a dozen  men,  and  most  of  them  are 
his  personal  and  devoted  friends,  who  would  go  for 
him  as  the  next  president  of  the  U.  States. 

But  enough  for  the  present!  The  injury  which 
the  republican  party  and  their  principles  received  in 
1840,  must  be  redressed  by  “the  sober  second  thought 
of  the  people.”  The  blow  which  was  struck  at  their 
capacity  for  free  government,  must  be  atoned.  We 
must  be  righted,  through  whose  sides  we  were  wrong- 
ed— and  not  through  those,  who  contributed  to  wrong 
us.  In  spite  of  the  assumptions  of  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  succeed,  if  such  be  the 
will  of  the  republican  party. 

We  repeat,  that  we  have  no  wish,  unnecessarily, 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Tyler.  But,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  one  of  his  friends  places  us, 
we  must  honestly  speak  the  truth.  We  have  no  idea 
that  he  can  be  elected.  We  are  almost  tempted  to 
say  with  Mr.  Rives  of  the  Globe  office,  in  his  late 
correspondence  with  the  editor  of  the  Madisonian, 
(in  which  we  must  say,  Mr.  John  Jones  shows  so 
much  good  temper,  and  so  much  good  feeling;)  he  has 
won  so  little  upon  any  party,  “that  he  could  not  be 
elected  president,  if  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  should  support  him.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  10th,  acknowledg- 
es the  receipt  from  Washington  of  asecond  commu- 
nication, from  the  same  person  who  made  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Tyler  for  re-election  in  the  columns 
of  the  Enquirer,  and  which  called  from  the  editor  the 
above  very  decided  article.  The  Washington  Ty- 
lerite  signs  himself  “ACreoleof  Louisiana.”  But  the 
Enquirer  refuses  to  publish  this  second  communica- 
tion, and  even  goes  farther  and  declines  to  allow  the 
Tylerites  one  column  in  which  to  advocate  the  pre- 
tensions of  Mr.  Tyler  to  the  presidency. 

From  the  Pennsylvanian,  July  3. 

A new  move.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Legare, 
several  of  the  leading  Tyler  journals  have  intimated 
in  strong  terms  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  pre- 
sident to  make  himself  still  more  democratic,— 
(there  are  degrees,  it  appears,  in  this  democracy — a 
tort  of  approximation  to  the  true  faith) — by  calling 
around  him,  in  council  of  war,  an  assemblage  of  the 


prominent  democrats  of  the  union,  to  ask  their  ad- 
vice as  to  how  he  is  to  become  the  real  thing,  and  ob- 
tain their  aid  in  the  formation  of  a new  cabinet. 
This  is  very  strenuously  urged  upon  him  as  the  sav- 
ing measure — the  “Morrison  Pill,”  as  Carlyle  would 
call  it,  and  the  New  York  Aurora,  the  American 
Sentinel,  &c.,  express  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
plan.  They  request  that  a call  for  consultation  be 
made  upon  John  C.  Calhoun,  James  Buchanan, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Silas  Wright,  Levi  Woodbury 
and  others,  that  they  may  teach  the  incumbent  exe- 
cutive how  to  carry  himself  democratically  and  ob- 
tain the  nomination  of  the  national  convention;  but 
whether  these  gentlemen  are  in  reality  to  be  called 
together  as  a coroner’s  inquest,  or  as  a consultation 
of  physicians  in  the  last  emergency,  is  not  stated. 
The  Sentinel,  however,  expresses  itself  as  follows: 

“It  is  a duty  which  President  Tyler  owes  to  himself 
— to  his  friends — to  the  democratic  party — and  to  the 
country  at  large — thoroughly  to  democraticise  his 
administration — to  remove  from  office,  without  hesi- 
tation, all  secret  enemies  and  lukewarm  friends — and 
to  fill  their  places  with  men  from  the  democratic 
ranks.  * * * * * * 

Mr.  Clay  declared,  while  secretary  of  state  under 
Mr.  Adams,  that  he  would  have  no  neutrals;  and  the 
patronage  of  the  government  was  exerted  by  him 
and  his  colleagues  to  retain  old  and  make  new 
friends.  “Rotation  in  office”  has  generally  been 
held  to  be  a republican  doctrine;  and  an  office  hold- 
er should  always  remember  that  he  is  liable  to  be  re- 
moved. Those  friends  of  President  Tyler,  holding 
important  stations,  who  have  not  the  influence  to 
benefit  his  administration,  nor  the  ability  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public, 
would  perhaps  relieve  the  president  from  an  unplea- 
sant necessity,  and  would  certainly  exhibit  the  dis- 
interested character  of  their  friendship,  by  resign- 
ing.” 

Now  all  this  is  much  to  the  purpose,  and  will  in- 
form certain  incumbents  to  prepare  for  a walk  in- 
to retirement,  as  “office-holders  are  always  liable  to 
be  removed.” 

The  Aurora  talks  in  the  same  strain,  and  tells  Mr. 
Tyler,  that  he  has  a chance  to  take  another  step  on 
the  ladder  of  fame,  but  whether  upwards  or  down- 
wards is  not  specified, and  that  “this  step  must  be 
taken”  by  John  Tyler  alone,  or  else  all  that  has 
been  done  will  go  for  nought.  The  organs  are  per- 
emptory— their  orders  leave  no  option  to  the  execu- 
tive; he  must  get  on  the  ladder  and  “make  a step 
alone,”  which  seems  to  be  rather  a hard  case. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  from  all  this  that  the  events 
of  the  recent  tour  have  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Tyler 
that  the  “democratizing”  process  heretofore  resort- 
ed to,  that  of  allying  himself  to  all  sorts  of  spavin- 
ed, brokendown  factions,  and  that  of  calling  around 
him  the  very  refuse  of  discarded demogoguism,  will 
not  answer  his  purpose,  and  that,  instead  of  encir- 
cling himself  with  life  preservers  to  obtain  buoyan- 
cy in  his  sea  of  troubles,  he  has  been  hanging  mill- 
stones round  his  neck.  We  said  so  at  the  time,  bat 
the  sagacious  Madisonian  and  his  other  equally  sa- 
gacious advisers  were  of  a different  opinion.  The 
mistake  is  now  obvious,  and  as  the  administration 
sinks  under  the  weight  of  its  own  follies,  it  cries 
aloud  for  aid  from  the  very  party  which  it  has 
wronged,  slighted,  and  insulted,  by  giving  honor  and 
promotion  to  all  who  had  been  expelled  from  its 
ranks  for  treachery  and  corruption.  It  is  however 
too  late  now  to  retrieve  the  series  of  blunders  com- 
mitted by  the  president.  He  may  “take  steps  on  the 
ladder,”  if  he  likes — he  may  turn  out  all  his  officials, 
if  he  will;  but  the  people  have  no  confidence  in  one 
who  has  shown  himself  so  deficient  in  all  statesman- 
like qualities.  There  is  no ‘Morrison  Pill’  to  cure 
Tylerism.  Its  vitality  is  gone.  The  consultation,  if 
any  such  be  held,  must  of  necessity  be  a coroner’s 
inquest,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  which,  to 
our  view,  is  obvious  enough, — “died  of  the  Spencer- 
ian stanza  and  the  Porter  mug,”  the  least  a death  to 
nature. 

One  might  laugh,  if  the  multiplication  of  puerili- 
ties and  the  want  of  common  sense  in  the  govern- 
ment of  a great  country  were  a theme  for  laughter, 
at  the  continued  searching  on  the  part  of  the  admi- 
nistration for  some  new  means  to  democratize  itself, 
at  its  paltry  quirks  and  pitiful  manoeuvres — at  its 
plots  and  its  conspiracies — at  its  organized  corps  of 
writers — at  its  panaceas  to  strenghen  its  frame,  and 
at  its  cosmetics  to  beautify  its  features.  But  after 
all,  it  is  a sad  business,  full  of  degradation  and  hu- 
miliation, and  every  true  American  will  be  glad 
when  the  curtain  falls  upon  a scene  in  every  respect 
so  melancholy. 

From  the  Globe. 

ROMANTIC  ADMINISTRATION. 

Whenever  an  individual  is  utterly  discredited,  he 
abandons  truth  altogether,  and  tries  to  invent  some- 
thing better,  and  finerj  aa4  more  taking  than  simple 


facts  to  gain  him  a hearing.  The  present  administra- 
tion, having,  by  its  bad  faith  to  all  parties,  absolutely 
excluded  itself  from  the  confidence  of  any — is  com- 
pelled to  employ  a set  of  romancing  letter  writers 
and  falsifying  newspaper  organs  to  make  up  a fanciful 
state  of  things,  to  which  realities  give  a direct  con- 
tradiction. The  official  under  the  nose  of  the  high 
functionary  that  employs  it,  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  the  Globe  has  said  so  and  so  but  the  day  be- 
fore, when  it  has  said  nothing  like  it.  It  does  not 
cite  the  monstrous  articles  which  it  pretends  to  find 
in  the  Globe.  If  any  such  could  be  produced  as  are 
described,  Miller’s  preaching  would  soon  be  made 
true  to  our  little  world.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
small  tribe  of  Tylerites  would  be  delighted  to  have 
samples  of  the  outrageous  wickedness  and  folly  im- 
puted to  us  in  the  Madisonian;  and  those  of  them 
who  are  weak  enough  to  believe  that  there  is  the 
least  color  for  its  absolute  assertions,  are  doubtless 
somewhat  surprised  that  extracts  are  not  given  from 
the  Globe  to  prove  the  monstrosities  charged  upon 
it.  One  who  read  the  Madisonian  only,  and  credited 
it,  would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  Globe 
had  been  employed  in  traducing  Mr.  Calhoun  most 
shamefully,  and  building  up  Mr.  Clay  might  and 
main.  For  months  back,  the  drift  of  the  government 
has  been  to  show  that  we  are  engaged  in  a conspira- 
cy against  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  with  Mr.  Clay.  This 
is  the  very,  plot  of  the  Madisonian’s  grand  epic — the 
Tyleriad — and  all  its  episodes.  Wo  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  to  brand  the  improbable  fictions  of  the  stu- 
pid Laureate  of  the  present  discredited  administration. 
The  public  have  no  faith  in  anything  said  or  sung  by 
him  or  them. 

It  is  only  when  we  find  some  of  the  fabrications  of 
the  administration  scribes  gaining  credence  so  far  as 
to  obtain  insertion  in  some  reputable  journal,  that  we 
deem  them  worthy  of  notice. 

The  following  scrap  met  our  eye  in  the  Baltimore 
American: 

“The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Aurora — the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Tyler  admin- 
istration— writes: 

“Blair  of  the  Globe  has  returned  from  his  pilgrim- 
age to  the  ‘Hermitage’  with  a flea  in  his  ear.  The 
etfort  to  commit  Gen.  Jackson  for  Mr.  Van  Buren 
proved  a failure;  and  the  Globe  people  necessarily 
are  not  in  the  best  humor  conceivable.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Gen.  Jackson  was  made  wide  awake  to  the 
whole  movement  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
bassador extraordinary  and  consequently,  treated  the 
mission  as  it  deserved.” 

This  flippant  falsehood  is  put  out  with  a full  know- 
ledge that  Gen.  Jackson,  not  long  since,  in  answer  to 
a call  made  on  him  by  a committee  of  the  democracy 
of  Philadelphia  county  and  city,  declared  himself 
strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  that  letter 
he  said: 

“I  concur  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  tribute  you 
pay  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  recog- 
nize, in  the  strong  language  by  which  you  represent 
the  humbuggery  of  the  last  election,  the  working 
of  that  manly  spirit  which  belongs  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  the  office  of  this  spirit  to  separate 
truth  from  error,  and  restore  to  justice  the  influ- 
ence it  may  have  lost  by  the  temporary  prevalence 
of  prejudice.  No  one,  therefore,  who  has  faith  in 
this  spirit,  or  in  the  public  virtue  and  intelligence 
from  which  it  emanates,  can  be  surprised  at  the  high 
estimate  in  which  you  hold  the  services  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  or  at  the  partiality  you  avow  for  him  as  the 
candidate  for  the  next  presidency,  that  may  be  put  in 
nomination  by  a national  convention  of  the  republi- 
can party. 

“In  responding  thus  frankly  to  your  sentiments  on 
this  subject,  I am  aware  that  an  opportunity  may 
be  afforded  to  those  disposed  to  misjudge  me,  of 
ascribing  to  me  a wish  to  interfere  with  the  judg- 
ment of  that  convention.  But  nothing  can  be  fur- 
ther from  my  purpose.  I am  but  rendering  an  act 
of  justice  to  a tried  servant  of  the  people,  and  bear- 
ing that  testimony  to  his  patriotism  and  fidelity 
which  a long  acquaintance  enabled  me  most  fully  to 
test. 

“In  so  doing,  I am  sure  that  none  who  areanxiou3 
for  the  asceudanoy  of  the  old  Jeffersonian  democracy 
will  charge  me  with  dictation;  and  I care  but  little 
for  the  praise  or  censure  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
opposite  school  of  politics.” 

And  after  this  plain  avowal  of  his  views  to  the 
country  by  General  Jackson,  under  his  own  hand,  it 
is  impudently  asserted  that  we  took  a journey  of  some 
thousand  miles  "to  commit  General  Jackson  for  Jdr. 
Van  Buren;"  that  General  Jackson  being  “ made  wide 
awake  to  the  whole  movement ,”  the  effort  “ proved  a fai- 
lure” and  “ Blair  of  the  Globe  returned  from  his  pilgi'im- 
oge  to  the  Hermitage  with  a fiea  in  his  ear!"  How 
confidential  the  old  hero  must  have  become  with  his 
Tyler  monitors,  to  send  an  old  friend  from  his 
house  with  a flea  in  his  ear,  on  the  hint  that  his 
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errand  was  to  commit  him  in  favor  of  a man  who 
has  now  for  twenty  years  enjoyed  his  unbounded  con- 
fidence! 

How  circumspect  and  non-committal  the  general 
has  all  at  once  become,  now  that  Mr.  Tyler— the 
author  of  the  whitewashing  report  lor  Mr.  Biddle — 
the  bosom  crony  of  Mr.  Webster — the  patron  of  every 
deserter  from  the  Jackson  democracy — the  lieuten- 
ant of  the  hard  cider  campaign,  and  now  the  captain 
of  the  renegades  from  all  sides — privately  warns  him 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  approaching  presiden- 
tial contest!  Who  can  doubt  that  upon  such  an  inti- 
mation, the  veteran  chief  of  the  democracy  would 
instantly  revoke  all  expressions  of  feeling  favorable 
to  his  old,  well  tried  friend,  and  become  perfectly 
non  committal,  that  the  world  might  infer  that  he  had 
taken  a caution  from  the  powers  that  be,  and  was 
willing  to  be  considered  an  adherent  ready  to  act  on 
its  suggestions? 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury  writes  on  the  ] 8th  June.  “In  political  mat- 
ters, great  changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  es- 
pecially among  the  master  spirits,  all  of  course  anx- 
ious to  get  on  the  strongest  side.  In  our  own  state  it 
is  not  a little  amusing  to  witness  the  shuffling,  non- 
committal, evasive  system  practised  even  among  our 
most  influential,  and,  heretofore,  independent  men, 
relative  to  the  presidency.  I stated  in  one  of  my 
formal  letters,  that  the  hon.  Samuel  Young,  our  se- 
cretary of  state,  had  expressed  a preference  for  Mr. 
Calhoun  for  the  presidency,  and  when  I penned  that 
fact  I merely  mentioned  what  was  common  conver- 
sation among  the  honorable  secretary's  personal 
friends,  founded  upon  his  own  assertions,  and  1 do 
not  at  this  moment  entertain  a particle  of  doubt  to 
the  truth  of  what  I then  said,  his  letter  to  the  contra- 
ry notwithstanding.  We  know  very  well  how  con- 
venient it  is  for  aspiring  politicians  to  have  two  or 
three  horses  to  ride,  so  that  if  one  breaks  down,  they 
will  still  have  a fresh  one  to  fall  back  on.  The  grow- 
ing popularity  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  state,  and  in 
deed  in  the  adjoining  states,  has  at  length  awakened 
the  attention  of  the  leaders,  and  they  now  begin  to 
feel  and  see  the  utter  impossibility  of  arresting  its 
progress.  ***** 

By  the  way,  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  city  have  not  formed  some  more 
regular  and  thourough  organization.  Nothing  is 
needed  to  make  that  eminent  statesman  the  decided 
choice  of  our  voters,  but  his  merits  properly  present- 
ed to  their  consideration.  Nearly  all  the  more  able 
and  enthusiastic  democratic  young  men,  the  great 
body  of  the  Irish  population,  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble classes  of  mechanics — I think  I may  say — are 
warm  and  uncompromising  friends  of  the  champion 
of  free  trade.  What  they  want  is  lor  some  person 
or  persons  to  act  as  their  head,  to  make  a nucleus 
around  which  they  might  gather.  If  there  was  an 
able  Calhoun  newspaper  here,  it  would  do  a world 
of  good.  Yet  I should  not  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a newspaper:  the  present  stock  in  the  mar- 
ket Being  so  large  that  a new  article  would  have  hard 
work  to  sustain  itself,  whatever  its  claims.  The  bet- 
ter way  would  be  to  concentrate  public  opinion  until 
some  of  the  papers  in  existence  should  be  forced  to 
take  the  right  position.  It  would  not  require  much 
exertion  to  bring  such  a state  of  things  about.  But 
I will  recur  to  this  at  another  time. 

Some  singular  developements  are  making  among 
the  whigs  in  these  parts  touching  the  presidency.— 
Mr.  Webster’s  movements  are  closely  watched  by  a 
portion,  believing  as  they  do  that  he  has  a strong  hold 
upon  the  New  England  people,  and  that  he  would  be 
able  to  secure  the  votes  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  Rhode  Island  for  himself,  or  whoever  he  might 
choose  to  prefer  for  the  presidency.  There  is  some 
force  in  this  reasoning,  and  it  is  not  to  be  disputed 
that  Mr.  Webster’s  tariff  views  are  a very  large  class 
of  eastern  people,  especially  among  the  manufac- 
turers, where  Mr.  Webster’s  power  is  absolute  on  all 
questions  of  public  policy.  Mr.  Clay  seems  to  be 
considered  almost  out  of  the  question  by  a portion  of 
the  “universal  whig  party,”  and  some  “available” 
candidate  is  yet  to  be  sought  out,  who  would  be  wil- 
ling to  run  the  hazard  of  the  contest.” 

MR.  CALHOUN’S  LETTER. 

I have  received  numerous  invitations  to  visit  va- 
rious portions  of  the  Union,  and  especially  thetiorth- 
ern,  and  given  the  subject  that  deliberate  and  favor- 
able consideration  which  is  due  to  the  wishes  of  my 
friends;  but  must  say,  after  viewing  the  subject  on 
all  sides,  that  my  judgment  is  against  it.  I have  ne- 
ver known  any  visit,  by  one  in  the  position  I occupy, 
that  did  not  do  more  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen 
him,  and  I can  see  no  reason  why  the  fact  should  not 
be  the  same  in  my  case.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should  be  so;  and  among  them  one  of  the 
strongest,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  there  is  a large  and 


influential  , but  quiet  portion  of  the  community,  who 
regard  Ihe  office  of  president  as  too  elevated,  and  its 
responsibility  too  great,  to  be  the  object  of  personal 
solicitation  or  canvass.  I must  say,  I participate  in 
the  impression.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  high- 
est office  in  the  union  ought  to  be  the  reward  only  of 
acknowledged  services — services  long  and  faithful, 
and  evincing  a thorough  knowledge  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  a deep  devotion  to  the  constitution, 
the  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  the  country.  Thus 
thinking,  I am  adverse  to  taking  any  step  that  might 
be  construed  so  as  to  place  me  in  an  attitude  incon- 
sistent with  that  opinion. 

Believing  that  such  would  be  the  certain  effect  of 
a visit  to  the  north,  or  any  other  section,  at  this  time 
— that  it  would  be  regarded  as  a mere  electioneering 
tour- — I cannot,  without  doing  violence  to  my  feel- 
ings, comply  with  the  wishes  of  my  friends.  It  may 
appear  fastidious,  but,  as  such,  in  my  opinion,  would 
be  the-fact,  I must  lespect  it.  If  it  was  a mere  mat- 
ter of  op.nion,  whether  it  would  or  would  not  con- 
tribute to  the  result  which  my  friends  desire,  I would 
defer  to  their  judgment,  and  cheerfully  comply  with 
their  wishes.  I should  feel  it  due  to  them  to  make 
the  visit,  and  should  moreover,  take  much  pleasure 
in  witnessing  the  great  growth  and  improvement  of 
our  country,  and  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
those  friends  with  whom  I am  now  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  in  renewing  that  of  those  whom  I have 
heretofore  personally  known.  But  as  it  is,  I do  hope, 
they  will  excuse  me;  and  I will  thank  you  to  make 
known  to  those  who  have  expressed  the  desire  to  you 
that  I should  make  a visit  to  their  portion  of  the 
union,  my  reasons  for  declining  to  accede  to  their 
wishes,  and  to  assure  them,  that,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  have  afforded  me  much  plea- 
sure to  comply  with  them. 

COL.  JOHNSON  AND  JOHN  POPE. 

We  have  seen  a handbill  letter  from  Col.  Johnson, 
denying  that  Mr.  Pope  proposed  to  him,  as  alleged, 
to  turn  “circuit  rider”  to  make  him  president,  if  Col. 
Johnson  would  have  him  elected  to  the  United  States 
senate.  The  Col.  says  Pope’s  letter  expressed  a de- 
sire to  be  elected  to  the  senate  in  case  it  was  ascer- 
tained Mr.  Crittenden  could  not  be  elected,  and  not 
otherwise.  He  states  that  he  handed  Mr.  Pope’s 
letter,  by  mistake  to  a whig,  friend,  to  whom  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  showing  letters  from  a distance,  and 
he  denounces  as  a mean  and  little  thing,  the  exposure 
of  its  contents.  Now  all  this  business  wears  a singu- 
lar aspect;  and  Col.  Johnson’s  statement  of  the  mat- 
ter is  one  which,  to  be  credited,  requires  large  con- 
cessions from  credulity.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  a 
very  suspicious  circumstance  that  Mr.  Pope  even 
wrote  such  a letter  as  Col.  Johnson  says  he  received 
from  him;  and  in  the  next  place  Col.  Johnson’s  expla- 
nation of  the  manner  by  which  the  letter  fell  into 
whig  hands  appears  very  awkward  and  flimsy.  The 
letter  marked  “ confidential ,”  was  shown  to  a whig 
— “by  mistake!”  We  frequently  heard  the  subject 
matter  of  Pope’s  letter  spoken  of  during  the  session, 
and  never  heard  the  whig  version  of  it  questioned 
or  disputed  till  the  recent  appearance  of  Col.  John- 
son’s denial.  We  have  no  doubt  that  John  Pope 
wrote  a letter  to  Col.  Johnson  proposing  to  turn 
“circuit  rider  to  make  him  president”  if  he  would 
secure  his  election  to  the  senate.  We  have  evi- 
dence which  weighs  more  with  us  than  Col.  John- 
son’s denial.  [Frankfort  Commonwealth  27  June. 

The  hon.  John  Pope  of  Kentucky,  whose  treachery 
to  the  whig  party  was  so  pointedly  exposed  by  the 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  has  been  re-assured 
by  a letter  lately  written  by  R.  M.  Johnson,  and  in  a 
speech  has  denied  the  charge  and  denounced  the  au- 
thor. He,  with  prudent  caution,  or  rather,  guilty 
fear,  remained  silent  until  the  appearance  of  John- 
son’s letter,  and  finding  its  contents  silent  as  to  the 
facts  charged  against  him,  he  boldly  ventured  to  deny 
the  charge.  His  actions  would  lead  us  to  doubt  his 
honesty,  and  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  Pren- 
tice will  make  good  the  charge  against  him.  They 
have  commenced  at  the  right  end  in  Kentucky;  when 
the  ranks  are  purged  of  traitors,  true  men  may  battle 
with  confidence.  Our  party  has  had  treachery 
enough  lately  to  last  it  a century,  and  they  should  no 
longer  countenance  doubtful  characters. 

[St.  Louis  Rep. 

CASS  MEETING. 

A Cass  meeting  was  held  at  Detroit  on  the  25th 
June.  The  number  present,  according  to  the  Adver- 
tiser, was  two  hundred  and  eleven.  The  hon.  Doug- 
lass Houghton  presided.  Judges  Morell,  O’Keefe,  and 
Farnsworth,  and  W.  B.  Plunt,  esq.,  were  vice  prests., 
and  N.  Walker,  secretary.  The  principal  speakers 
were  G.  C.  Bates,  esq.,  U.  S.  district  attorney,  G.  A 
O’Keefe,  and  H.  N.  Walker.  Judge  Farnsworth  in- 
troduced the  resolutions.  The  Advertiser  says: 


The  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather,  doubtless 
prevented  many  from  attending,  and  operated  as  a 
damper  upon  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  there. — 
It  was  a cold,  formal,  dignified  Addisonian  affair;  and 
we  fear  that  the  hopes  and  anticipations  of  the  ar- 
dent admirers  of  the  general  were  notfully  realized. 
This,  however,  we  attribute  solely  to  the  weather, 
and  it  should  not  be  construed  as  an  unfavorable  in- 
dication of  the  popularity  of  Gen.  Cass,  for  his  friends 
positively  assures  us,  that  he  stands  high  with  the 
“democracy”  of  Michigan. 

COL.  JOHNSON. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  addressed 
to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Express,  by  a friend 
of  theirs  in  Kentucky.  The  writer  is  a supporter  of 
old  Tecumseh  killer,  and  considers  the  prospects  of  his 
favorite  condidate  highly  flattering. 

Kentucky,  W.  S.  June  7,  1843. 

Missouri  is  safe  for  Col  Johnson  (in  convention)  be- 
yond a doubt,  and  so  are  Arkansas,  Mississppi,  Louisi- 
ana, Illinois  and  Indiana.  Kentucky  I need  not  men- 
tion, for  she  must  go  for  him,  and  Ohio  will  take  her 
stand  besides  those  states  enumerated.  Francis  P, 
Blair  (editor  of  the  Globe)  said  in  Lexington  the  other 
day,  that  if  Col.  Johnson  gets  the  states  I have  named, 
he  will  be  the  next  president.  The  truth  is,  some  of 
the  leading  politicians  of  our  side  are  beginning  to  find 
out  which  way  the  wind  is  setting  for  a blow,  and  the 
moment  they  ascertain  they  cannot  weather  the  storm, 
they  will  scud  before  the  wind. 

Col.  Johnson  has  been  at  home  about  ten  days  and 
has  deeply  engaged  in  his  private  business.  The  real 
truth  is,  it  was  his  private  business  that  took  him 
abroad;  and  at  such  of  the  different  points — Columbia, 
(Ark.,)  Natchez,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  Indian- 
apolis he  devoted  every  moment  that  he  could  steal 
from  the  civilities  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  some- 
times transacted  business  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
them.  His  late  trip  was  an  important  one  to  him, 
both  to  his  private  affairs  and  his  political  operations. 
Although  Col.  Johnson  will  have  business  this  year 
which  will  probably  require  his  personal  attention  at 
Washington  and  New  York  cities,  yet  he  will  not 
have  the  same  excuse  for  visiting  the  New  England 
states;  but  so  many  and  so  pressing  are  the  calls  upon 
him  for  that  purpose  that  I cannot  well  see  how  he 
can  avoid  comply  ing  with  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  yankee  fellow  citizens. 

A TRAITOR’S  REWARD. 

The  Globe,  while  it  did  not  hesitate  to  profit  by 
Mr.  Tyler’s  treason  to  the  whig  party,  never  neglects 
an  opportunity  of  showing  its  detestation  of  the 
traitor. 

John  Jones  has  of  lafebeen  greasing  his  own  and 
his  master’s  gizzard  with  the  hope  that  Old  Hickory 
would  be  “ content  to  see  Mr.  Tyler  elected.'’  On  this 
ridiculous  assumption  the  Globe  thus  comments: 

“That  Mr.  Tyler,  who  ran  the  race  of  coonery  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Mr.  Clay — that  he  who  deserted 
Gen.  Jackson  on  the  threshold  of  his  administration 
and  followed  Mr.  Clay’s  flag  in  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention, and  then  shed  tears  because  he  failed  to  se- 
cure by  his  nomination,  the  triumph  of  that  leader 
and  his  whole  American  system, — that  Mr.  Tyler 
should  now  expect  the  countenance  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
(who  always  abhorred  treachery,  even  among  his  en- 
emies,) merely  on  the  score  that  he  is  irreconcileably 
opposed  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  that  “Mr.  Webster  is  as 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay  as 
the  Madisonian,”  is  relying  on  a false  estimate  of 
General  Jackson’s  character,  based  upon  a consider- 
ation of  the  motives  which  influence  the  petty  minds 
that  make  it..  General  Jackson  looks  upon  Mr. 
Clay  as  an  open,  reckless  enemy,  like  that  which  he 
met  and  vanquished  seeking  beauty  and  booty  before 
New  Orleans.  He  looks  upon  Messrs.  Tyler, 
Webster,  Spencer,  Porter,  Wickhffe,  & Co.  as  he  did 
upon  the  Arbuthnols  and  Jhnbrislers , who  infused  their 
spirit  into  the  treacherous  Seminoles,  whom  he  encoun- 
tered in  their  ambuscades  in  the  swamps  and  coverts 
of  Florida.”  [Petersburg  (Va.)  Intel. 

THE  TARIFF  AND  THE  SUGAR  INTEREST. 
The.  New  Orleans  papers  are  engaged  in  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  tariff  as  it  relates  to  the  duty  on 
sugar.  The  free  trade  advocates  are  laboring  to  show 
that  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  sugar  duty ; but  they 
maintain  that  it  is  a revenue  duty  only,  although  pro- 
tection results  from  it.  In  point  of  principle  they 
are  hostile  to  protection;  the  “democratic”  doctrine 
requires  that  they  should  be.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  however,  seems  to  be  that  they 
are  to  oppose  protection  to  all  interests  except  their 
own. 

In  answer  to  a letter  from  R.  C.  Nicholas,  esq. 
of  Louisiana,  on  this  subject  of  protection  to  the  su- 
gar interest,  Mr.  Calhoun  says: 
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“I  concur  in  most  of  your  views  and  reflections  on 
the  identity  of  interest,  (fairly  considered,)  between 
cotton  and  sugar;  and  as  far  as  my  principles  will 
admit,  will  see  full  justice  done  to  the  latter,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  be  effected  by  my  exertions.  I can,  how- 
ever, agree  to  no  duty  but  such  as  the  revenue  may 
require;  and  none  so  high  on  any  article  as  will  push 
it  beyond  the  greatest  amount  of  the  revenue  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  article.  These  are  the  limits  within 
which  I may  act,  and  with  them,  exercise  a sound 
discretion.  But  in  determining  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue required,  1 shall  expect  economy  and  retrench- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  having  the  control,  as  far 
as  public  policy  may  permit,  and  that  no  part  of  the 
public  revenue  shall  be  given  away.  Observing 
these  rules,  and  with  the  scope  they  will  admit,  1 
shall  take  pleasure  in  protecting  your  great  staple 
against  the  machinations  of  the  opponents  of  slave 
labor.  They  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  stand  rea- 
dy to  seize  every  opportunity  to  render  our  labor 
worthless  and  to  weaken  our  title  to  our  property.” 

Now  if  revenue  duties  are  laid  (or  protection;  if  un- 
der an  ostensible  denunciation  of  the  tariff  the  real 
benefits  of  the  tariff  are  sought,  is  it  not  evident  that 
grave  statesmen,  preaching  up  free  trade  in  theory 
and  condemning  it  in  practice,  are  playing  a petty 
game  of  artifice,  which  high  minded  men  should  dis- 
dain? Protection  within  the  limits  of  the  revenue 
standard!  What  does  that  mean?  Who  is  to  define 
that  standard!  The  duty  on  sugar  at  this  moment  is 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent.  Is  that  a revenue  duty? 
If  so,  the  most  ultra  protectionist  need  not  desire  any 
higher  rate  of  duties  than  the  revenue  rate.  Yet  the 
opponents  of  the  tariff  in  Louisiana,  while  they  de- 
nounce protection,  the  whigs  and,  Henry  Clay,  m one 
breath,  are  upholding  the  sugar  duty  and  complaining 
that  it  is  not  high  enough. 

If  the  professions  of  the  “free  trade”  men  are  sin- 
cere, why  do  they  advocate  a higher  rate  of  duty  upon 
sugar  than  upon  tea  or  coffee?  The  answer  which 
must  be  given  to  this  question  cannot  but  be  a direct 
refutation  of  their  abstract  principle;  it  cannot  but 
be  an  avowal  of  the  true  principle  of  protection  as 
advocated  by  the  whigs.  Suppose  they  were  impe- 
ratively called  upon,  by  a necessity  not  to  be  evaded, 
to  lay  a duty  upun  tea  or  coffee  or  both,  for  revenue, 
as  in  our  judgment  ought  to  be  done  now.  Would 
they  put  an  impost  upon  either  of  these  articles  as 
high  as  the  duty  now  laid  on  sugar?  Would  their 
revenue  duty  on  tea  or  coffee  rise  as  high  as  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  or  near  it?  We  may  safely  answer, 
No.  We  do  not  grow  tea  or  coffee,  and  have  no  home 
interest  in  those  commodities  to  protect.  And  the 
reason  why  the  duty  on  sugar  is  maintained  at  its  pre- 
sent rate,  while  no  duly  at  all  is  laid  on  tea  or  coffee 
is,  as  the  planters  of  Louisiana  know  very  well,  be- 
cause protection  is  due  to  their  interest  as  well  as  to 
other  domestic  interests.  It  is  a poor  sort  of  quibbling 
to  evade  this,  and  to  talk  of  revenue  duties  and  free 
trade  in  so  inconsistent  a manner  as  some  do. 

But  there  is  another  impost  included  in  our  tariff 
which  the  free  trade  men  of  the  south  may  consider 
—the  duty  on  raw  cotton.  Is  that  a revenue  duty? 
It  is  not;  it  is  even  more  than  protective  in  its  cha- 
racter; it  is  a prohibitive  duty.  If  it  were  removed, 
the  cotton  of  Texas  would  come  largely  into  our 
ports.  But  the  southern  members  of  the  last  con- 
gress would  not  allow  it  to  be  removed;  they  would 
raise  a great  clamour  if  it  were  touched.  Revenue! 
There  is  not  a cent  of  revenue  derived  from  this  duty 
on  foreign  cotton.  Yet  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
“principles,”  of  which  he  speaks  to  Mr.  Nicholas, 
this  duty  stands;  and  he  himself  would  object  to  its 
being  abolished;  and  the  only  reason  why  it  stands  is 
because  it  protects  a southern  interest. 

As  to  “the  identity  of  interest  (fairly  considered) 
between  cotton  and  sugar,”  it  requires  no  great 
amount  of  investigation  to  discover  it.  If  the  sugar 
duty  were  removed,  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  thrown 
out  of  their  business  as  sugar  growers,  would  culti- 
vate cotton,  and  the  increased  production  thus  brought 
into  the  market  would  affect  the  prices  of  the  article 
injuriously.  The  South  Carolina  planters  are  aware 
of  this;  and  let  them  rave  against  protection  as  much 
as  they  will,  verbally,  they  will  take  good  care  to 
protect  the  sugar  interest  notwithstanding. 

When  southern  politicians,  in  iheir  devotion  to 
principles,  are  ready  to  destroy  protection  to  their 
own  interests,  it  will  be  time  to  credit  their  assertions 
of  patriotic  opposition  to  protection  in  general.  U ntil 
then  let  their  own  inconsistencies  answer  their  argu- 
ments; and  let  them  not  complain  if  men  of  sense 
smile  at  their  inconsiderate  violence,  and  pay  little 
respect  to  their  professions  of  sincerity. 

[ Baltimore  American  of  July  7. 

Among  the  various  whig  newspapers,  who,  either 
from  cross  ignorance  or  a disposition  to  a very  con- 
temptible sort  of  hoaxing,  have  republished  an  an- 


cient editorial  paragraph  of  the  Mercury,  as  if  it  were 
a recent  declaration  of  opinion,  we  did  not  expect  to 
find  the  JYito  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  The  para- 
graph alluded  to  expresses  a preference  for  Mr.  Clay, 
after  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  the  presidency,  and  was  dug 
up  we  believe  by  the  antiquary  of  the  Courier,  to 
prove  that  we  seven  years  ago  thought  much  better 
of  Mr.  Clay  than  we  do  now.  Some  bright  genius 
in  Georgia  republished  it,  as  a recent  expression  of 
the  Mercury,  to  shew  that  we  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port Mr.  Clay  at  the  next  election,  If  Mr.  Calhoun 
should  not  be  nominated.  With  the  same  view  it  has 
been  circulated  through  most  of  the  whig  newspa- 
pers. The  absurdity  of  the  thing  we  supposed  too 
glaring  to  need  contradiction — but  we  beg  pardon  of 
the  whig  editorial  fraternity,  we  entirely  overestima- 
ted their  sense.  From  the  tone  of  many  ol  the  no- 
tices of  this  paragraph,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
many  of  them  have  been  actually  silly  enough  to 
swallow  the  hoax.  The  .’N'eio  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer devotes  nearly  a column  to  the  most  unsuspici- 
ous congratulations  and  laudations  of  the  Mercury 
for  preferring  Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  Van  Buren!  We  had 
no  idea  that  the  editor  was  so  green.  Support  Mr. 
Clay  indeed!  When  we  forget  that  he  deliberately 
betrayed  us  on  the  tariff,  after  giving  for  ten  years 
monthly  pledges  to  hold  the  compromise  act  sacred 
and  inviolable — pnd  when  we  forget  the  charges  that 
have  been  authoritively  made  by  the  whigs  of  New 
England  and  neither  contradicted  nor  even  alluded  to 
by  his  friends,  thtr  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
that  act,  he  gave  the  manufacturers  private  assur- 
rances  that  there  was  no  intention  to  abide  by  it— 
that  it  was  a mere  maneuvre  to  evade  the  present 
danger — when  we  forget  all  this,  if  we  have  no 
other  objections  to  Mr.  Clay,  we  may  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  supporting  him  for  the  presidency — but 
not  till  then. 

If  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  the  choice  of  the  democratic 
party — unless  things  happen  which  we  neither  wish 
nor  expect — the  Mercury  will  aid  his  election  as  far 
as  it  can — and  if  he  is  elected,  the  Mercury  will  sup- 
port his  administration  with  whatever  power  it  can 
wield.  If  there  is  any  division  in  the  democratic 
party,  it  will  be  before  the  convention,  not  after. 

[Charleston Mercury,  July  blh. 
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Without  taxing  our  friend  “Boz”  with  the  pe- 
rils and  discomforts  of  another  Atlantic  voyage, 
on  asking  him  as  a preliminary  condition  to  use  his 
influence  with  his  own  government  to  have  a special 
article  in  favor  of  “International  Copyright”  inserted 
in  the  forthcoming  “Commercial  Treaty,”  about  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  two  countries — (made  and 
provided  always  that  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jonathan 
can  “bargain”  on  the  terms.)  we  take  this  favora- 
ble opportunity  of  transmitting  for  his  especial  use, 
and  behoof  to  aid  in  composing  future  “Notes  on 
America,” — or  any  other  book  wherein  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  portray  a striking  lineament  of  “the  Ame- 
rican Press”  for  popular  use  in  Europe,  the  following 
choice  specimen  of  this  species  of  literature,  which 
must  be  the  more  valuable  to  him  and  his  readers 
as  the  correspondence  is  from  the  highest  political 
sources — the  one  the  recent  and  the  other  the  present 
official  press  of  the  party  dominant  in  this  country. 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  (in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  inte- 
rest) on  inserting  the  correspondence,  says: 

“We  have  met  with  nothing  in  the  whole  annals  of 
editorial  scrub-fighting  quite  equal  to  the  following 
correspondence  between  Mr.  John  Rives  of  the 
Globe,  and  Mr.  John  Jones  of  the  Madisonian.  We 
deeply  regret  that  any  portion  of  originals  were  omit- 
ted— and  cannot  help  finding  grievous  fault  with  Mr. 
John  Jones  for  the  cruel  and,  alas,  too  successful 
suggestion,  about  curtailing  the  history  of  Mr.  Rives’ 
courtship.  The  little  we  have  on  that  head  is  alto- 
gether inimitable.  We  have  struck  out  a part  of 
Mr.  Rives’  letter,  (the  place  marked  by  stars)  which 
contains  the  proof  of  the  “connection”  between  the 
Globe  and  the  Missouri  Reporter — depending  on  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Blair  having  some  time  since  stood  secu- 
rity for  Mr.  Penn  in  the  sum  of  near  $1,000  which  he 
had  to  pay  and  for  which  he  has  as  yet  got  no  “sa- 
tisfaction.” The  two  postscripts  of  Mr.  Rives  and 
Mr.  Jones  are  among  the  rarest  gems  of  epistolary 
grace. 

From  the  Madisonian. 

CORRESPONDENCE  EXTRAORDINARY. 

Globe  Office,  Washington,  ) 
June  23 d,  1843.  ) 

To  the  editor  of  the  Madisonian : 

Sir:  Let  others  say  of  you  what  they  may  or  what 
they  will,  I can  truly  say  that  you  have  been  kind  to 
me  so  lar  as  this:  Whenever  I have  wished  to  say 

any  thing  for  the  public  ear,  you  have  always  volun- 


tarily published  something  in  the  Madisonian,  which 
gave  to  me  both  a pretext  and  opportunity  for  doing 
so.  1 proceed  to  give  an  instance  of  your  magnani- 
mity in  this  respect: 

Early  in  the  present  month  a democratic  paper 
was  established  at  St.  Louis  by  Lynde  Elliott,  enti- 
tled the  “Missouri  Standard.”  Ever  since  the  first 
number  of  that  paper  was  printed,  the  “Missouri  Re- 
porter,” published  at  St.  Louis  by  one  Shadrach 
Penn,  and  the  “Madisonian,”  published  in  this  city, 
by  yourself,  have  asserted,  day  in  and  day  out,  that 
the  Standard  is  a “branch  of  the  Globe,”  established 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Globe  for  the  purpose  of 
disseminating  the  doctrines  of  the  Globe  “clique.” 
That’s  the  burden  of  the  song  of  both  the  Reporter 
and  Madisonian.  I shall  not  take  the  time  and  the 
trouble  of  making  literal  quotations  from  these  pa- 
pers to  show  exactly  what  they  did  say,  as  I have 
more  profitable  business  to  attend  to,  and  if  I had  not, 
I do  not  think  I should  strain  my  “patient  inkstand,” 
and  consume  my  ink  and  paper,  in  copying  these 
lyrics. 

In  the  last  evening’s  Madisonian,  while  harping  on 
the  same  story  in  a long  editorial  article,  you  say  you 
think  the  Globe  should  make  a disclaimer  as  to  its 
connexion  with  the  Standard,  and  then  you  go  on  to 
say:  “We  promise  to  copy  it,  if  made,  and  leave 

our  correspondent  to  answer  it.”  This  kind  offer  of 
yours  induced  me  to  compliment  you  as  I have  at  the 
beginning  of  this  letter.  The  erroneous  statement 
in  regard  to  the  Standard  being  “a  branch  of  the 
Globe,”  started  by  Penn  and  your  correspondents, 
was  getting  some  currency,  and  many  persons  did 
not  know  the  source  from  whence  it  sprung,  and  now 
your  kind  offer,  though  it  may  have  been  uninten- 
tional, gives  me  a pretext  to  inform  the  public  on 
this  point,  which  I intend  to  do  by  copying  this  let- 
ter into  the  Globe  after  you  shall  have  published  it, 
in  compliance  with  your  promise.  Now  for  the  con- 
nection between  the  Globe  and  the  Missouri  Stand- 
ard. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1834,  I became  connected 
with  the  Globe,  by  purchasing  from  Francis  P.  Blair, 
then  its  sole  editor  and  prpprietor,  one  half  the  estab- 
lishment, and  he  and  I have  been  its  sole  proprietors 
ever  since.  At  the  time  I became  connected  with 
the  Globe  I was  a single  man;  and  as  poor  a man  in 
a pecuniary  point  of  view,  probably,  as  any  editor 
about  here.  There’s  self  abasement  for  those  who 
think  that,  “money  makes  the  man,  and  the  want  of 
it  the  fellow.”  As  soon  as  I became  connected  with 
the  Globe  I began  to  pick  up,  which  made  me  think 
of  other  connections  On  the  30th  day  of  December, 
1835,  I asked  Mary  Ann  Elliott,  the  oldest  sister  of 
the  editor  of  the  Missouri  Standard,  if  she  would  like 
to  be  connected  with  me  in  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony? She  answered,  with  less  than  the  usual  hesi- 
tancy, I suppose  from  what  I heard  from  others,  that 
she  would.  Her  promptness  in  answering  the  question 
pleased  me.  I then  asked  her  to  fix  the  day  on  which 
the  ceremonies  should  be  solemnized;  and  she  fixed 
on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1836,  on  which  day  we 
were  married. 

The  facts  above  stated  show  all  the  “connection” 
I can  discover  between  the  Globe  and  the  Missouri 
Standard;  and  when  summed  up  they  amount  to  this 
and  no  more:  between  seven  and  eight  years  ago, 
John  C.  Rives,  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the 
Globe,  married  Mary  Ann  Elliott,  the  oldest  sister  of 
Lynde  Elliott,  the  proprietor  of  the  Missouri  Stand- 
ard. If  that  can  be  called  a “connection,”  then  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  United  Stales  are  connected; 
for  intermarriages  connect  all  white  persons — and  I 
am  not  sure  but  negroes  and  Indians  with  them,  in 
some  degree. 

1 will  here  do  you  justice,  by  saying  that  you  can 
make  more — words,  I mean — out  of  a small  matter, 
than  any  writer  of  this  or  any  other  age.  I must 
confess  that  I am  a little  verbose — if  I were  not  to 
acknowledge  it,  this  communication  would  prove  it 
upon  me — but  I can’t  begin  to  write  with  you  in 
length  and  continuation.  Five  numbers,  of  about  a 
column  each,  is  the  most  I ever  wrote  on  one  sub- 
ject; and  they  were  under  the  head  of  the  “Patent 
Inkstand”  from  which  there  were  many  digressions. 
If  1 could  recollect  how  many  papers  you  had  pub- 
lished since  you  first  began  to  support  (?)  President 
Tyler,  I could  state  precisely  how  many  numbers  yoAi 
have  written  on  one  subject,  and  you  have  not  let 
yourself  down  to  the  lowest  depths  yet;  but  you  will, 
before  you  are  done,  and  your  subject  with  you.  You 
write  as  Pope,  in  the  Dunciad,  describes  some  person 
as  writing. 

“He  gnawed  his  pen,  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground, 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a vast  profound! 

Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there, 

Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair.” 

As  often  as  I have  thought  of  you,  since  1 first  be- 
came acquainted  with  your  desultory  mariner  of  writ- 
ing, I have  thought  that  you  and  mvself,  as  penny-a- 
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liners,  could  bankrupt  any  paper  in  the  world.  I 
have  thought,  further,  that  if  the  present  administra- 
tion would  pay  a penny  a line  to  its  official  organ, 
you  could  make  it  advertise  for  another  loan  of  seven 
millions  before  the  4th  of  March,  1845.  If  any  such 
proposal  shall  be  made  to  you,  and  you  should  want 
a partner,  I will  thank  you  to  give  me  a call.  You 
need  not  call  on  me  to  make  any  other  proposition; 
for  my  present  position  is  surprisingly  good,  consi- 
dering that  lama  full  partner  in  a newspaper;  and 
my  future  prospects  are  as  bright  and  flattering  as 
any  person’s  can  be  who  is  in  the  newspaper  line. — 
I state  my  future  prospects  as  follows:  If  a demo- 

crat shall  be  elected  President,  the  Globe  will  be  the 
official  organ;  if  the  whigs  succeed,  I shall  rejoice 
that  Tyler  and  the  renegades  have  been  defeated, 
and  if  Tyler  shall  be  elected,  (I  put  in  this  remote 
improbability  to  show  that  I shall  be  pleased  any 
way  the  matter  can  be  fixed,)  I shall  rejoice  to  see 
the  whigs  beat  by  both  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.” 
In  case  of  the  success  of  either  of  the  two  last 
named  parties,  I shall  have  money  enough  left  to 
carry  on  another  four  year’s  war;  and  if  the  demo- 
crats shall  be  again  defeated,  then  I will  have  mo- 
ney enough  left,  barring  accidents,  to  retire  upon. — 
So  I shall  rejoice  at  any  result.  What  will  be  your 
condition  in  case  Mr.  Tyler  shall  not  be  elected?  1 
forbear  to  say;  it  is  truly  pitiable  even  now  while  he 
is  in  power. 

I have  given,  as  before  stated,  all  the  facts  which? 
in  my  opinion,  bear  on  the  “connection”  of  the  Globe 
and  the  Missouri  Standard;  but  as  you  and  Shadrach 
Penn,  the  editor  of  the  Missouri  Reporter,  see  things 
in  a different  light  from  other  persons,  when  the  de- 
mocracy is  attempted  to  be  assailed  or  sold,  I will 
state  a few  facts  of  a subsequent  date  to  those  be- 
fore mentioned,  which  may  enable  you  both  to  say 
you  see  what  you  want  to  see,  and  what  I would  not 
care  a rush  if  you  were  both  to  feel  and  see  in  re- 
ality. If  I thought  a majority  of  the  democratic 
party  in  great  need  of  another  newspaper  at  St. 
Louis,  or  elsewhere,  I would  establish  it  without 
asking  permission  of  either  you  or  Mr.  Penn,  or  Mr. 
anybody  else;  and,  moreover,  I would  not  care  who 
knew  that  I established  such  a paper.  Indeed,  I 
should  he  glad  if  every  democrat  in  the  Union  should 
know  it,  if  the  fact  could  reach  them  through  any 
other  source  than  myself.  I should  not  like  to  blow 
my  own  trumpet  about  my  aid  to  the  great  and  good 
cause. 

When  John  Tyler  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
April,  1841,  Lynde  Elliott,  my  brother-in-law,  who 
established  the  “Missouri  Standard,”  was  postmaster 
at  Richmond,  Indiana.  In  June,  1841,  two  short 
months  after  Mr.  Tyler  came  into  power,  he  was 
turned  out  of  office,  and  his  place  filled  by  a whig, 
whose  name  I now  forget  if  1 ever  knew.  I never 
heard  that  any  charges  were  filed  against  him,  fur- 
ther than  he  was  my  brother-in-law,  and  a demo- 
crat,— then  heinous  offences  in  the  eyes  of  the  pre- 
sent “Jeffersonian  administration,”  as  it  styles  itself. 
My  broLher-in-law,  after  he  was  turned  out  of  the 
post  office,  taught  school  a short  time  in  Indiana;  but 
not  succeeding  in  that  business  as  well  as  he  expect- 
ed, he  went  to  Ohio — first  to  Union  and  then  to  Day- 
ton,  in  that  state,  I believe— to  try  to  get  into  busi- 
ness. In  January  last  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  could 
obtain  no  business  in  Ohio  worth  following,  and  sent 
to  me  an  advertisement  to  insert  in  the  Globe,  stat- 
ing in  substance,  that  he  had  been  several  years  con- 
nected with  a leading  democratic  paper  in  the  west, 
and  that  he  would  like  to  edit  a democratic  paper, 
“with  a stated  annual  salary.  He  would  prefer  a 
situation  in  a slave  state;  but  would  not  object  to 
going  to  any  part  of  the  country.”  This  was  adver- 
tised in  the  Globe  for  three  months,  and  “John  0. 
Rives,  at  the  Globe  office,”  was  referred  to  for  fur- 
ther particulars.  In  the  mean  lime  the  democratic 
paper  at  Little  Rock,  the  capital  of  Arkansas,  was 
sold  to  a whig,  with  the  condition  that  “two  columns 
of  democratic  matter”  should  appear  in  the  paper 
each  week,  and  nothing  said  as  to  what  the  other 
twenty-six  columns  should  contain.  The  democrats 
of  Arkansas  not  being  satisfied  with  two  columns  of 
democratic  matter — not  selected  with  regard  to  its 
ability,  probably — to  twenty-six  columns  of  whigge- 
ry,  of  the  best  quality  the  country  afforded,  wrote  to 
the  Arkansas  delegation  in  congress  to  procure  for 
them  at  the  north  materials  to  establish  another  press 
at  Little  Rock,  and  an  editor.  The  delegation  .see- 
ing the  advertisement,  above  mentioned,  requested 
me  to  write  to  my  brother-in-law  and  learn  his  terms 
for  editing  a paper.  1 did  so:  and  wrote  to  him  fur- 
ther to  send  me  an  outline  of  his  opinions  in  regard 
to  the  principal  questions  which  divide  the  two  great 
parties  (I  forgot  the  Tyler  party  at  the  time)  of  this 
country — the  tariff,  currency,  &c  &c.,  and  also  that 
I would  furnish  him  with  money  to  purchase  an  in- 
terest in  the  paper.  He  answered  my  letter,  and 
sent  me  a folio  post  sheet  filled  with  his  views  on  the 


tariff,  bank,  and  other  questions,  which  I showed  to 
the  Arkansas  delegation,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
pleased  with  them;  one  of  the  delegation  immedi- 
ately wrote  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  but  before  his 
letter  reached  there,  an  editor  for  the  newspaper  had 
been  engaged,  who  resided  in  Little  Rock.  I gave 
my  brother-in-law  this  information.  He  then  wrote 
to  me  that  he  would  go  to  Cincinnati  and  try  to  get 
some  work  at  his  trade,  which  is  that  of  a printer. — 
About  the  time  I received  his  letter  I received  a pro- 
spectus for  a daily  and  weekly  democratic  paper  to 
be  published  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  by  Henry  F.  Watson,  to  be  entitled  the  “Mis- 
souri Standard,”  with  a request  to  publish  the  pro- 
spectus in  the  Globe.  The  prospectus  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Globe  from  the  9th  March  to  this  day. 
I then  wrote  to  my  brother-in-law,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him  to  get  work  at  Cincinnati;  that  we 
were  publishing  a prospectus  for  a new  democratic 
paper  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  that  probably  he  would 
be  able  to  get  work  on  it;  advised  him  to  go  there; 
and  said  to  him,  if  he  liked  the  place,  and  could  pur- 
chase an  interest  in  the  paper,  I would  let  him  have 
money  to  pay  for  it.  He  took  my  advice;  reached 
St.  Louis  about  the  first  of  last  month;  and  found 
that  Mr.  Watson  had  given  up  the  idea  of  publish- 
ing a paper.  Seeing  no  prospect  of  getting  work  at 
the  printing  business,  he  then  wrote  to  me  if  I 
would  let  him  have  some  money,  he  would  purchase 
a little  farm  to  go  to  work  on  it,  which  he  thought 
would  be  better  for  him  than  going  into  the  print- 
ing business  in  these  times,  even  if  he  could  find  work 
at  it. 

Mr.  Blair,  my  partner,  reached  St.  Louis,  about 
two  days  before  my  brother-in-law,  and  the  letter 
hearing  the  former  was  there,  called  on  him  and  in- 
troduced himself.  Mr.  Blair  had  a deed  of  trust  on  be- 
tween nine  thousand  and  ten  thousand  acres  of  land, 
lying  in  Philips  and  St.  Francis  counties,  in  Arkan- 
sas, which  he  intended  to  take  there  himself  to  get 
it  recorded  in  both  counties;  and  learning  from  my 
brother-in-law  that  he  was  out  of  employment,  and 
wished  to  see  the  country,  Mr.  Blair  got  him  to  take 
the  deed  of  trust  to  Arkansas  to  get  it  recorded;  and 
while  he  was  gone  there  Mr.  Blair  left  St.  Louis 
homewards.  My  brother-in-law  returned  to  St. 
Louis  about  the  14th  May;  and  wrote  to  me  on  the 
22d  that,  “after  looking  about  for  rather  more  than 
a week,  and  finding  that  there  is  a good  prospect  for 
ultimate  success  as  one  could  wish,”  he  had  deter- 
mined to  publish  a daily  and  weekly  paper  and 
should  draw  on  me  for  $1,200.  On  the  24th  he  drew 
a bill  on  me  for  that  amount,  at  three  days’  sight, 
which  I paid  on  the  10th  of  this  month  at  the  Bank 
of  the  Metropolis  in  this  city,  with  a check  drawn 
in  the  following  words  and  figures: 

“ Washington,  10 Lh  June,  1843. 

No.  123.  Bank  of  the  Metropolis: 

Pay  Lynde 

Elliott’s  draft  on  John  C.  Rives,  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Dolls.  1,200. 


BLAIR  & RIVES.” 

My  account  with  the  Globe  office  is  charged  as 
follows,  in  my  hand-writing- 

“1843.  June  10.  For  cash  paid  Lynde  Elliott’s 
draft  on  me  $1,200” 

I have  not  written  a line  to  my  brother-in-law 
since  he  left  Ohio  for  St.  Louis.  I have  wished  to 
write  to  him;  but  my  bad  health,  and  my  business, 
which  needed  attention,  has  prevented  me  from  do- 
ing so.  Since  I have  seen  his  paper,  1 have  been 
very  anxious  to  write  to  him,  and  give  him  my  opi- 
nion concerning  it.  As  I have  no  secrets,  1 will  here 
state  what  I wished  to  say  to  him,  which  he  may 
read  in  print.  “Your  daily  paper  is  too  large  1 
think.  It  should  be  smaller,  and  a smaller  price 
charged  for  it — say  $5  per  annum.  You  should  pub- 
lish a semi-weekly  or  tri-  weekly,  as  well  as  a weekly, 
which  will  nothold  more  than  half  the  reading  matter 
you  will  have  to  put  in  the  daily  paper.  You  should 
use  Long  Primer  for  your  editorial  and  the  greater 
portion  of  your  other  reading  matter,  as  it  is  more 
easily  read,  and  the  composition  will  cost  you  about 
one-third  less.  You  should  copy  the  advertisements 
of  the  general  government  gratis,  as  we  do — espe- 
cially the  land  sales — as  they  will  be  useful  informa- 
tion to  most  of  your  subscribers,  and  they  will  lessen 
the  “matter”  which  otherwise  you  will  have  to  set 
up  daily.  Let  Penn  alone.  True  democrats  don’t 
wish  to  see  dirt  thrown  by  papers  professing  to  ad- 
vocate democratic  principles  and  if  they  did,  you 
could  not  throw  it  with  Penn,  as  he  practiced  the  art 
for  twenty  years  in  Louisville,  Kentucky — the  best 
school  to  learn  that  art  in  the  United  States.” 

You  and  Mr.  Penn  now  have  a full  history  of  the 
establishment  of  the  “Missouri  Standard,”  as  far  as 
I know  any  thing  about  it.  Do  you  think  now  that 
it  is  owned  by  Blair  & Rives,  either  of  them,  and  is 


“it  a branch  of  the  Globe?”  If  you  do,  then  the 
“Missouri  Reporter,”  Penn’s  paper  as  it  is  called,  is 
likewise  “a  branch  of  the  Globe,”  as  I will  now 
proceed  to  prove. 

* *-#'**# 

This  letter  is  much  longer  than  I intended  at  the 
outset  to  make  it.  As  you  appear  to  be  seeking  cor- 
rect information,  I thought,  after  1 got  Cinder  way,  I 
would  give  you  as  much  of  it  as  I could,  while  my 
hand  was  in. 

I conclude  by  thanking  you  for  your  kind  proposals 
to  publish  a true  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Globe  and  the  Missouri  Standard. 

JOHN  C.  RIVES. 

P.  S.  I discover  for  the  first  time  that  our  names 
commence  and  end  with  same  letters,  and  that  there 
is  precisely  the  same  numbers  of  letters  in  each. 
This  is  ground  for  charging  that  the  Globe  and  Ma- 
disonian are  “connected”  which  would  be  strength- 
ened by  reading  our  correspondence,  and  the  poet’s 
lines: 

“The  asses  brayed  to  one  anolher, 

I’m  sure  the  creatures  smelt  a brother.” 

J.  C.  R. 

[After  receiving  the  above  yesterday  morning,  we 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Rives.  After 
which,  several  notes  of  the  most  conciliatory  and 
gratifying  character  passed  between  us,  which  need 
not  be  published.] 

Washington , June  29, 1843. 

Sir:  I have  just  received  your  letter  of  nineteen 
foolscap  pages,  referring  to  the  connexion  said  to 
exist  between  the  Globe  and  the  Missouri  Standard, 
which  you  ask  me  to  insert  in  the  Madisonian.  You 
ask  this  because,  when  referring  to  the  statements 
of  my  St.  Louis  correspondents  on  the  subject,  I re- 
marked, in  an  editorial,  a few  days  since,  (provided 
the  statements  were  not  true),  that  the  Globe  should 
make  a disclaimer,  and  promised  to  copy  it  if  made. 

But  I did  not  promise  to  publish  a detailed  ac- 
count of  y our  courtship  and  wedding.  Yet  I cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  your  glowing  account  of 
that  affair  has  filled  me  with  respect  and  admiration 
for  your  wife;  and  I doubt  not  that  the  report  of 
her  gentleness,  charities,  and  devotion  to  her  hus- 
band and  children,  even  falls  short  of  the  reality. 
I congratulate  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  attribute 
your  proverbial  good  nature  and  apparent  unbroken 
happiness  to  the  possession  of  such  an  inestimable 
prize  in  your  domestic  circle.  And  that  you  may 
enjoy  such  a blessing  to  the  end  of  your  days,  I im- 
plore you  not  to  subject  her  to  the  rude  and  unchari- 
table remarks  of  the  many  unscrupulous  editors  in 
the  country,  by  the  publication  of  the  letter  now  be- 
fore me.  [Mr.  Rives  has  suppressed  most  of  the  ac- 
count.] A single  line,  saying  that  Mr.  Elliot  was 
your  brother-in-law,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  suffi- 
cient. Indeed  I regret  that  the  faet*gf  the  connex- 
ion has  been  mentioned  at  all.  ltliftis  wrong,  and 
unnecessary.  1 have  near  and  dear  connexions  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Clay  and  some  go  for  Mr.  Benton. 

Your  criticisms  on  my  writings  likewise  have  no 
bearing  on  the  subject.  I acknowledge  my  many 
faults  and  deficiencies.  My  only  comfort  is  that  I 
am  young,  and  may  improve  as  I grow  older.  [Sub- 
sequently, in  a private  note,  Mr.  R.  satisfactorily  re- 
cants.] 

You  say  that  I need  not  call  on  you  to  make  “any 
other  proposition,”  than  to  engage  in  the  penny-a- 
line  business.  If  I understand  your  meaning,  the 
caution  was  unnecessary.  It  has  been  iny  fate  to 
fight  three  times,  and  no  honor  or  “satisfaction”  was 
gained  by  it,  although  in  each  encounter  my  antago- 
nist was  wounded  in  the  head — though  not  mortally. 
But  my  “wild  oats”  are  abandoned  forever,  and  there- 
fore I will  not  challenge  you. 

Your  political  speculations  are  also  misplaced  iu 
the  letter  before  me — unless  you  are  willing  to  pay 
my  compositors  for  “setting  them  up.” 

And  so  is  the  history  of  your  brother-in-law  mis- 
placed in  the  letter,  unless  you  can  deny  that  he  edi- 
ted a whig  paper  in  Maryland  before  he  returned  to 
Washington  and  became  a Bentonite.  Mr.  Tyler,  I 
presume,  knew  nothing  about  his  being  turned  out  of 
office.  It  was  done  by  Mr.  Granger,  without  con- 
sulting the  president.  But  I venture  to  say  he  might 
have  been  restored  after  the  Clay  cabinet  became 
defunct. 

Your  advice  to  Mr.  Elliott,  at  least  a portion  of  it, 
is  good. 

Mr.  Blair’s  transactions  with  Mr.  Penn  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject — at  least  I have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.  I never  saw  Mr.  Penn.  I have 
never  written  to  him,  nor  he  to  me.  I am  not  re- 
sponsible for  him,  nor  he  for  me.  I merely  recog- 
nize him  as  a talented  democratic  editor. 

You  say  that  you  will  be  likely  to  get  the  con- 
gressional printing,  and  that  you  do  not  know  what 
will  become  of  me.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  n.ot  to. 
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be  too  confident.  I would  advise  you  not  to  publish 
such  a declaration  to  the  world.  [It  has  been  sup- 
pressed.] If  you  get  the  printing,  it  will  be  by  Clay- 
whig  votes.  As  for  me,  I am  young  enough  to  wait 
twelve  or  sixteen  years  for  the  printing.  I predict 
that,  if  you  get  the  printing  next  winter,  you  will 
not  get  the  president  in  the  fall  succeeding. 

But,  laying  aside  all  these  topics,  (and  you  are  as 
fruitful  in  subjects  as  I am  prolific  in  ivords ,)  I will 
cheerfully  publish  your  statement  of  the  transac- 
tions between  yourself  and  Mr.  Elliott,  in  reference 
to  the  Standard,  provided  you  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing line  on  the  second  page: — “the  falsehood  started 
by  Penn  and  yourself.”  My  correspondents  it  St. 
Louis  stated  that  the  Standard  was  a branch  of  the 
Globe;  I did  not  profess  to  know  any  thing  about  the 
matter  but  what  was  communicated  by  my  corres- 
pondents, who  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing. Any  editor  would  rely  upon  their  statements. 
1 trust,  therefore,  you  will  withdraw  the  offensive 
remark.  [It  was  withdrawn.] 

Hoping  you  will  take  my  advice,  (which  is  meant 
for  your  good,  as  I entertain  no  private  animosity  for 
Mr.  Blair  or  yourself,  notwithstanding  our  political 
collisions,)  I remain,  &c.  J.  B.  JONES. 

John  C .Rives,  esq. 

P.  S.  I have  still  another  objection  to  your  letter. 
In  some  places  it  is  scarcely  legible,  and  might  not 
be  correctly  printed,  unless  you  would  come  and  read 
the  proof,  which  (provided  the  omissions  be  made) 
might  be  done  over  a bottle  of  wine.  J.  B.  J. 
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ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

The  following  is  from  the  London  Spectator: 

Mr.  Webster’s  Baltimore  speech  is  a most  impor- 
tant document.  It  affords  evidence  that  there  is  in 
the  United  States  a growing  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  drawing  closer  the  commercial  relations  between 
themselves  and  this  country.  Nay,  more:  it  contains 
evidence  that  sensible  Americans,  seeing  how  our 
present  government  is  circumstanced — arid  how  any 
government  able  to  hold  the  reins  of  power  in  Great 
Britain  for  some  time  to  come  is  likely  to  be  circum- 
stanced— arc  not  inclined  to  stand  ppon  their  extreme 
claims  and  refuse  to  lower  their  tariff  unless  all  their 
agricultural  produce  be  admitted.  “I  have  not 
heard,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  “a  suggestion  from  any 
quarter  that  England  would  be  inclined  to  a modifi- 
cation of  her  corn  laws,  properly  so  called — I mean 
her  duties  on  wheat  and  flour.”  And  then  Mr.  Web- 
ster proceeded  to  show  that  the  union  has  other  agri- 
cultural produce,  for  the  admission  of  which  into 
Great  Britain  on  more  favorable  terms  it  would  be 
advisable  to  reduce  the  American  duties  on  our  man- 
ufactures. 

Mr.  Webster  i3  right.  Independently  of  wheat  and 
flour,  the  leading  products  lor  which  the  United 
States  demanded  a market  arc — Indian  corn,  rice, 
cotton  wool,  tobacco,  pork,  and  beef,  (salt,  or  smok- 
ed,) butler  arid  cheese.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  a fair  trade  in  flour  and  provisions  to 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies:  those  regions 
afford  no  markets  for  the  remaining  produce  enume- 
rated. Nearly  all  the  continental  states  of  Europe 
raise  sufficient  corn  and  provisions  for  their  own  do- 
mestic consumption.  Most  of  them  grow  tobacco,  or 
prohibit  its  importation  except  for  the  government 
monopolies.  Cotton-wool  is  almost  the  only  article 
of  importance  that  France,  Germany,  Prussia,  and 
Italy  take  from  the  United  States.  Jt  is  to  England, 
alone,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  can  look  for 
any  material  extension  of  the  maket  for  their  Indian 
corn,  rice,  tobacco,  preserved  pork  and  beef,  butter 
and  cheese. 

And  the  quantity  of  those  kinds  of  produce  they 
have  to  dispose  of  is  sufficiently  great  to  induce  them 
to  close  a bargain  with  England  for  their  admission 
to  its  markets,  even  though  the  unwise  influence 
which  refuses  to  admit  foreign  wheat  and  flour  should 
continue  to  preponderate.  In  1840,  the  United  States 
produced — 377,531,875  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  14,- 
971,586  head  of  neat  cattle,  (averaging  500  pounds,) 
and  26,301,293  swine,  (averaging  200  pounds;)  dairy 
produce  to  the  value  of  nearly  34  millions  of  dollars; 
219,162,319  pounds  of  tobacco;  80,841,422  pounds  of 
rice.  The  Indian  corn  is  far  more  to  be  considered 
as  a staple  produce  of  the  union  than  wheat;  in  the 
same  year  that  upwards  of  377  millions  of  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  were  grown,  the  wheat  amounted  to  ra- 
ther less  than  85  millions.  Under  the  influence  of  a 
liberal  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country, 
these  large  quantities  could  be  vastly  increased.  The 
total  population  of  the  American  Union  in  1820  was 
about  9|  millions;  in  1840  it  was  rather  more  than  17 
millions. 

Here,  then,  is  a large  amount  of  the  produce  of 
the  United  States  which  might  be  admitted  into  this 


country  on  favorable  terms,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  wheat  preserves  so  jealousy  watched  by  the 
preponderating  interests  in  the  British  legislature. — 
Indian  corn  might  be  classed  at  a moderate  fixed  du- 
ty with  rice;  and  Indian  corn  meal  might  be  taken 
out  of  the  list  of  prohibitions,  and  allowed  to  enter, 
as  unmanufactured  article,  in  the  same  way  as  bread 
or  ship  biscuit,  at  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  duty  on 
rice  might  be  further  reduced;  as  also  the  duties  on 
butter  and  cheese,  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  revenue.  The  duties  on  salted 
beef  and  pork  might  be  reduced  50  per  cent,  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  revenue;  and  so  might  the  du- 
ties on  smoked  hams  and  bacon.  The  duty  on  tobacco 
is  enormous;  and  though,  being  imposed  solely  for 
revenue  and  yielding  a laige  amount,  it  ought  to  be 
cautiously  dealt  with;  some  modification  might  un- 
doubtedly be  made.  The  rates  of  duty  on  manufac- 
tured tobacco  have  evidently  the  effect  of  increasing 
adulteration  as  well  as  smuggling.  A reduction  of 
the  duty  on  cotton-wool  (or,  if  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue permitted,  a total  abolition  of  it)  would  ma- 
terially benefit  the  English  manufacturer,  as  well  as 
agriculturalists  in  the  United  States.  A few  years 
ago,  the  principal  markets  for  the  provisions  of  the 
western  states  were  the  cotton  growing  states  of 
the  south:  at  present,  the  returns  from  cotton  are  so 
low  that  the  planters  have  been  obliged  to  econo- 
mize in  every  way;  they  have  discovered  that  their 
slaves  can  raise  enough  of  Indian  corn  to  feed  them- 
selves, and  lljeir  demand  lor  the  provisions  of  the 
western  states  has  ceased.  The  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  cotton  imported  into  England  would  give 
a fresh  impetus  to  the  cotton  planting,  and  relieve 
the  provision  growing  states  of  their  surplus  pro- 
duce. 

These  are  specific  facts;  they  show  the  articles  in 
which  an  extended  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  England  might  be  created.  More-  general  con- 
siderations tend  to  show  that  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  most  beneficial  to  both,  must  be  what 
is  commonly  called  a colonial  trade;  the  new  set- 
tled country  importing  the  manufactures  of  the 
old.  exchange  for  its  own  raw  produce.  In  all  eco- 
nomical relations  the  United  States  still  stand  to 
England  in  the  relation  of  colony  to  mother  country. 
No  small  proportion  of  the  rapidly  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  states  consists  of  British  emigrants;  and 
the  British  emigrant  is  placed  in  regard  to  holding 
real  or  personal  property,  immediately  after  his  ar- 
rival, in  exactly  the  same  position  as  an  American' 
citizen. 

The  states  have  little  capital  of  their  own;  their 
roads,  railways,  and  canals,  nay,  their  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  have  been  mainly  dependent  upon 
advances  of  British  capital.  The  shock  lately  given 
to  the  credit  of  some  American  states,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  a vent  for  their  increasing  agri- 
cultural produce,  have  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  whoie 
system  of  bank  facilities  and  long  credits,  and  re- 
duced domestic  trade  in  the  interior,  from  the  want 
of  a circulating  medium,  to  barter.  The  farmer 
gives  two  pounds  of  wool  to  a weaver  for  one  pound 
of  the  same  wool  made  into  homespun,  and  sends 
four  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  miller  in  exchange  for 
the  flour  of  three  bushels.  The  farmers  in  the  west 
use  coffee  only  once  a week,  substitute  maple  sugar 
of  the  cane,  and  wear  homespun.  The  failure  of 
public  works  has  thrown  the  majority  of  those  en- 
gaged in  them  upon  agriculture.  There  is  a glut  of 
provisions  of  all  kinds;  the  farmers  find  the  wharves 
for  the  inland  ports  loaded  with  their  produce,  for 
which  they  can  obtain  no  return  in  money.  The 
nett  produce  of  the  cargoes  of  the  provision  boats 
from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mississippi  at  New  Or- 
leans last  year,  after  deducting  freight,  commission, 
&c.  did  not  exceed  a dollar  or  two  dollars  each. — 
Both  England  and  the  United  Slates  are  suffering 
because  the  (economical)  colonial  relation  has  been 
broken;  because  the  surplus  capital  of  England  does 
not  find  its  way  to  America  along  with  the  stragglers 
of  its  surplus  population;  and  because  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  America,  through  the  influence  of  restric- 
tive duties,  and  for  want  of  that  capital,  cannot  find 
its  way  to  England.  Common  sense  would  dictate 
the  reception  of  all  the  raw  produce  of  the  Union 
in  this  country,  upon  favorable  terms;  but,  since 
that  cannot  at  present  be  looked  for,  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  much  may  be  done  to  reunite 
the  countries  in  commercial  respects  without  alarm- 
ing the  landlords  of  England  for  their  imaginary  in- 
terests. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  in  announcing 
the  inclination  of  the  American  government  to  come 
to  terms — to  lower  their  tariff  if  we  will  admit  their 
other  great  staples  independently  of  wheat — Mr. 
Webster  does  riot  speak  without  warrant.  The 
Madisonian,  the  government  organ  at  Washington, 
holds  the  same  language.  The  fact  is,  that  the  states- 
men of  the  union  are  divided  between  two  opposed 


systems.  The  one,  which  may  be  called  the  system 
of  isolation,  or  that  of  imposing  high  restrictive  du- 
ties on  foreign  merchandize,  and  depending  entirely 
upon  their  home  produce  and  manufactures,  is  sup- 
ported by  Henry  Clay,  General  Cass,  and  Van  Bu- 
ren,  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  or  of  low  revenue 
duties,  are  the  present  president  and  Mr.  Calhoun. — 
The  states  most  inclined  to  a high  tariff'  are  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Delaware,  and  Maryland;  they  have  in 
the  present  congress  103  members,  and  will  have 
86  in  the  next.  The  states  most  decidedly  opposed 
to  protecting  duties  are  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
and  Missouri:  they  have  75  in  the  present  congress, 
and  will  have  67  in  the  next.  The  states  which 
hang  in  a manner  between  the  two  parties  are  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Michigan:  they  have 
thirty-four  members  in  the  present  congress,  and 
will  have  fifty-one  in  the  next.  The  disproportion 
between  the  representation  of  the  free  trade  and 
the  isolation  states  is  about  to  be  diminished,  and 
the  undecided  states  are  gaining  an  accession  of 
strength. 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  locat- 
ed in  the  isolation  states  and  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine.  These  two  states  are  democratic,  and  side 
with  the  free  trade  party;  and  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Maryland,  producing  more  provisions  than 
they  consume,  are  less  decided  in  favor  of  isolation 
than  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  De- 
laware, and  New  Jersey.  The  free  trade  states,  as 
cultivating  cotton,  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco, 
are  more  united.  The  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana 
have  been  tempted  by  the  promise  of  protection,  by 
high  duties,  against  the  sugars  of  Havana  and  Brazil; 
but  this  interest  is  neutralized,  even  within  the  state, 
by  the  cotton  growers.  The  balancing  states  grow 
provisions;  and  the  present  glut  of  their  produce 
would  be  relieved  to  a greater  extent  than  the  demand 
of  the  foreign  market  opened  by  the  demand  occa- 
sioned in  the  states  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  by  withdrawing  the  slaves  from  cultivating  pro- 
visions to  the  production  of  those  staples.  So  strong- 
ly is  this  felt,  that  it  is  only  by  introducing  into  their 
protective  tariff  bill  a clause  respecting  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  land  revenue,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  those  states,  that  the  isolation  party  has 
secured  their  temporary  alliance.  Man  to  man,  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  union,  is  far  more  nume- 
rous and  powerful  than  the  manufacturing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census,  there  were  only  791,545  persons 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  trades,  and  3,717,756 
in  agriculture. 

Without  a higher  tariff' than  the  present,  the  Ame- 
ricans cannot  compete  with  our  manufactures.  The 
want  of  capital  and  the  want  of  locally  condensed 
population  prevent  them.  A number  of  furnaces 
and  cotton  factories  have  already  been  beaten  out 
of  the  field  by  the  low  prices  of  Scotch  iron  and 
Scotch  and  English  cottons;  and  many  establishments 
are  going  on  solely  because  stopping  them  would  in- 
volve a still  greater  loss  on  the  fixed  capital.  In  silk 
and  linnen  goods  and  broadcloth,  the  Americans  do 
not  pretend  to  compete  with  us.  Now  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  the  agriculturists  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  agriculturalists  of  America  are  quite  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  buying  cheap;  and  they  under- 
stand perfectly  that  a high  tariff  to  protect  their 
manufactures  means  that  they  are  to  buy  dear.  Nay, 
some  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  see  that  this  protec- 
tion is  injurious  to  them.  At  present  there  is  no  na- 
tion that  competes  with  the  United  States  in  pushing 
goods  into  the  countries  of  Middle  and  South  Ame- 
rica, by  means  of  assorted  cargoes  in  vessels  sailed 
by  the  owner  of  both  ship  and  cargo.  It  is  for  the 
common  interest,  that  this  hardy,  enterprising,  and 
independent  class  should  retain  this  sea  retail  traffic. 
They  can  only  be  enabled  to  retain  and  extend  it  by 
substituting  the  cheap  fabrics  of  England  for  the 
dear  “domestics”  of  the  Union.  Our  shipping  inte- 
rest will  lose  nothing  by  the  extension  of  this  branch 
of  the  American  marine,  with  which  it  has  never 
been  able  to  compete;  and  Mr.  Webster  will  find 
this  the  most  effectual  means  of  creating  the  large 
commercial  navy  he  so  ardently  desires.  And  in 
so  far  as  our  manufactures  are  concerned,  the  class 
of  American  adventures  alluded  to  will  find  markets 
for  their  goods  where  no  Englishman  could  carry 
them. 

Mutual  concessions  in  the  matter  of  duties  on  im- 
portation by  England  and  America — an  adjustment 
of  their  tariff's  on  the  basis  of  a well  digested  treaty 
— is  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  both  countries.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  insure  to  both  all  the  advan- 
tages that  could  have  been  enjoyed  by  them  if  they 
had  remained  under  our  sovereignty.  It  would  re- 
lieve the  pressure  under  which  both  are  sufferring, 
and  perpetuate  peace  by  making  them  one  in  interest 
as  they  are  one  in  lineage. 
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The  Abolition  Nominee  for  the  Presidency,  James 
G.  Birney,  lias  declined  the  honor  ot  being  a cand  idate  in 
1844. 

A Provincetown  Whaler.  The  schooner  Cordelia, 
Capt.  Ebenezer  Cook,  of  Provincetown,  a few  days 
since,  when  20  hours  uut  on  a whaling  cruise,  Nantuck- 
et bearing  W.  by  N.  35  miles,  captured  a very  large 
whale,  and  after  saving  120  hbls.  oil  and  $100  worth  of 
bone,  cut  adrift  and  sailed  for  home,  accomplishing  a 
very  short  but  profitable  voyage,  having  been  absent  but 
4 days!!  This  whale  is  the  largest  that  has  been  caught 
from  Provincetown,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest 
ever  seen  upon  our  coast.  [Advertiser. 

American  Rail  Road  Iron.  The  Pittsburg  Ameri- 
can of  the  24th  ult.  says  that  two  hundred  ton  of  rail 
road  iron  from  the  Great  Western  Iron  Works,  on  the 
Allegheny,  passed  through  that  city  last  week  for  Bea- 
ver, intended  for  the  Michigan  Central  rail  road.  With- 
out the  whig  tariff  for  protection,  not  a pound  of  this  iron 
would  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country.  Not 
a bushel  of  American  wheat  would  have  entered  into 
its  composition,  either  to  feed  the  operatives  that  made 
it,  or  to  pay  for  it  by  the  wheat  growers  in  Central  Mi- 
chigan. 

The  Burning  of  the  Bible.  A committee  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  having  investigated  the  case  of 
a late  burning  of  Bibles  at  Champlain,  New  York,  at 
the  request  of  the  Catholic  Bishop  Hughes,  report  that 
some  forty  Bibles  were  burnt;  that  it  was  done  by  M. 
Telman  a missionary  from  Canada,  and  recently  from 
France,  in  opposition  to  the  express  wishes  of  the  resi- 
dent Priest,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  promptly 
condemned  the  act  within  five  days.  The  Bibles  were 
distributed  by  Protestants,  against  the  declared  wishes 
of  the  Catholics  with  whom  they  were  left. 

The  copies  thus  distributed  were  of  the  Protestant  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  which  the  Catholics  consider  uncano- 
lical,  as  the  Protestants  consider  the  Douay  version  of 
he  Catholics.  We  have  never  ourselves  discovered  a 
taterial  disparity  between  those  translations,  yet  pious 
men  on  each  side  religiously  believe  their  own  to  be  truly 
“the  word  of  God,”  and  the  other  a dangerous  imposi- 
tion. Our  notion  is,  that  more  than  half  of  the  avowed 
interpolations  in  both  translations,  distinguished  by  being 
primed  in  italics , ought  never  to  have  been  introduced, — 
and  that  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  original  has  often 
been  exceedingly  marred  by  those  interpolations  as  well 
is  by  those  injudicious  divisions  of  the  text,  made  with- 
i the  last  few  centuries  only,  into  verses.  Even  the 
hapters,  divided  at  the  same  time  we  believe,  are  very 
itrangely  if  not  erroneously  commenced. 

The  comet  discovered  at  Paris  on  the  2d  ultimo  by 
VI.  Victor  Mauvais  was  seen  at  Vienna  in  the  night  of 
he  27th  May.  The  nucleus  was  very  distinct,  but  the 
ail  was  not  visible.  According  to  M.  Mauvais,  this 
comet  was  at  its  nearest  pointto  the  sun  on  the  10th 
ultimo,  and  is  now  sensibiy  approaching  the  earth,  so 
we  may  expect  it  soon  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Casualties,  &c.  The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette 
contains  statistics  of  accidents,  &c.  from  January  to  Ju- 
ly this  year,  viz:  950  accidental  deaths,  half  of  which  by 
drowning,  and  most  of  those  were  on  the  western  wa- 
ters—215  murders — 56  by  fire  arms  imprudently  hand- 
led—45  by  clothes  taking  fire — 46  by  lightning — 43  by 
falls  from  horses,  carriages,  &c. — 86  by  suicide — total  of 
deaths,  1,431.  The  number  of  houses  burnt,  628;  es- 
timated loss,  including  contents,  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  We  le.  rn  with  heart- 
felt pleasure,  from  a highly  respectable  correspondent  of 
the  Baltimore  American  ol  this  morning, that  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Frederick  Examiner  contained  under  the 
Maryland  head,  in  a preceding  page,  is  incorrect ; and 
that  Gen.  McNeil,  the  president  of  the  company  has 
succeeded  in  making  a contract  for  the  immediate  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  upon  terms  as  favorable  to  the  stock- 
holders ns  could  have  been  possibly  anticipated,  and 
with  men.  whose  energy  and  success  in  similar  enterpri- 
zes  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  work  being  speedily  accom- 
plished. This  is  glorious  news  for  Maryland. 


and  his  chef  d’tEuvre  is  yet  to  be  gazed  upon  by  an  ad- 
miring world.  Mr.  Allston  is  also  well  known  as  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a beautiful  writer.  The  Bos- 
ton Bulletin  says,  it  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  Alls- 
ton commenced  a scripture  piece  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  and' that  much  of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  it 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  supposition  is,  that  this 
great  picture  of  “Belshazzar’s  Feast”  is  nearly  finished. 

The  lion.  John  Holmes  died  at  Portland,  Maine,  on 
7th  mst.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months.  He  had 
formerly  been  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state,  being  the  first 
elected  after  its  separation  from  Massachusetts;  served 
several  years  as  representative  to  congress;  was  a member 
of  the  convention  which  formed  a constitution  for  Maine, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  which  draughted  it; 
served  several  sessions  in  the  legislature,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  U.  S.  District  attorney,  appointed  by 
Gen.  Harrison.  He  was  a natiye  of  Massachusetts. 

Emigrants.  The  Chicago  Express  of  the  1st  instant 
says  that  more  than  one  thousand  emigrants  arrived  at 
that  place  during  the  proceeding  week. 

About  30.000  Lutheran  subjects  of  Prussia,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic,  are  shortly  to  come  over  and  set- 
tle in  the  United  States.  It  is  a religious  movement. — 
There  are  men  of  large  fortunes  among  them;  old  Ger- 
man noblemen  whose  pedigrees  date  back  to  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  will  make  excellent  western  far- 
mers, and  are  about  to  settle  in  Wisconsin. 

Emigration.  A letter  from  Europe  states  that  it  is 
estimated  that  100,000  Germans  having  it  is  supposed  in 
all,  five  millions  of  dollars,  have  made  arrangements  to 
emigrate  to  the  U.  States  the  present  season. 

Flour.  438,598  barrels  reached  tide  water  through  the 
Erie  canal,  up  to  1st  inst.  84,767  bbls.  were  shipped  at 
Pittsburg  through  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  up  to  the  same 
period.  The  inspections  of  last  week  in  Baltimore  were 
9,612  bbls.  and  91S  half  bbls.  This  week  12.271  bbls.and 
737  half  hbls.  Prices  w'hich  always  advance  in  the  ci- 
ties just  before  harvest,  have  already  declined.  The  re- 
ceipt price  now  is  $5.00  for  Howard  street;  $5,121;  sel- 
ling price. 

From  the  West.  The  expedition  for  Oregon,  con- 
sisting of  990  persons,  has  reached  the  waters  of  the  Big- 
Blue,  all  well  and  smoothly.  A party  of  Kanzas  Indians 
had  attacked  a party  of  Pawnees  and  killed  three  of 
them.  Three  Pawnees  escaped  to  sir  Wm.  D.  Stewart’s 
party,  and  were  protected.  A party  of  200  Sioux  Indians 
had  marched  to  fight  the  Pawnees,  and  another  party  of 
2,000  were  to  proceed  against  the  Snake  and  Crow  In- 
dians. 

Fire  in  the  woods.  Another  extensive  conflagration 
visited  Cape  Cod,  Mass,  commencing  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  inst.,  the  remarkably  hot  Sunday.  An  old  oak 
tree,  struck  by  lightning,  torn  up  by  the  roots,  ignited 
piles  of  cord  wood,  and  the  fearful  blaze  spread  from 
thence.  Coming  about  three  miles  from  the  "Snake 
Pond  village,”  it  took  a south  direction  till  within  two 
miles  of  Sandwich  town,  then  shifting  its  course,  burnt 
to  within  a mile  of  a Falmouth  line,  and  after  traversing 
a distance  of  ten  miles,  took  an  eastern  direction,  cross- 
ed the  Falmouth  road,  and  extended  towards  west  Barn- 
stable, and  within  half  a mile  ofSpring  Hill.  On  Wed- 
nesday the  fire  was  arrested  by  aid  of  a shower  of  rain. 
The  loss  is  immense. 

By  the  bj — apropos — the  professor  of  storms  has  an 
admirable  coincidence  in  this  affair,  to  build  upon.  This 
fire  commenced  about  the  time, — a few  hours  more  or 
less, — that  the  thunder  cloud  arose  from  the  same  direc- 
tion on  the  same  memorable  hot  day,  and  which  swept 
in  a few  hours  along  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  depress- 
ing the  thermometer  with  almost  unexampled  rapidity. 
A capital  question  for  casuists  to  determine  in  the  case 
is,  whether  it  was  that  fire  which  raised  the  storm,  or 
that  storm  which  raised  the  fire.  We  shall  expect  a co- 
py of  the  professor’s  official  report  on  the  case. 

Fire  at  Fall  river.  On  the  2d  inst.  all  the  public 
houses,  the  banking  houses,  post  office,  custom  house, 
the  two  printing  offices,  all  the  fancy-good  stores — and 
other  buildings  to  the  number  of  200,  including  three 
churches  and  the  Pocasset  Bridge  factory,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire-  The  loss  is  estimated  at  from  3 to  $400,- 
000,  and  hundreds  of  families  deprived  of  even  a shel- 
ter. 


Coal.  A rich  vein  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Pa- 
radise township,  York  county,  Pa.  What  unknown 
wealth,  research  is  yet  to  develope?  Geology  is  as  vet 
an  infant  classed  amongst  the  sciences  hardly  half  a 
century. 

Copyright.  We  have  been  informed  that  after  the 
5th  proximo,  when  the  new  customs  act  comes  into 
force,  the  importations  of  American  reprintsof  English 
copyright  publications,  will  be  strictly  prohibited,  as  well 
as  those  coming  through  the  post  office  as  by  any  other 
mode  of  conveyance.  [ Quebec  Gaz.  June  30. 

Deaths  during  last  week  in  New  York,  19S;  ot  which 
167  were  under  one  year  of  age;  26  died  ot  consumption. 
In  Philadelphia,  173.  . 

Died,  in  Andover,  Mass,,  on  the  2d  inst.  John  Abbott, 
esq.  formerly  of  Brunswick,  aged  84  years.  Mr.  Abbott 
will  be  most  favorably  remembered  in  t his  state,  for  his 
long  and  useful  services  as  an  officer  of  Bowdoin  col- 
lege. [Portland  Adv. 

Washington  Allston,  a distinguished  American  artist, 
died  suddenly  at  Cambridge,  Mass,  on  the  8th  inst.  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  Ameri- 
ca, Allston  has  been  regarded  for  a number  of  years, 
us  bolding  the  Jirst  rank  among  the  artists  of  the  age — 


Influenza.  This  distressing  disease  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  eastern  states  early  in  June,  and  has  rapidly 
spread  through  the  union  and  into  Canada,  just  as  it  did 
the  year  before  the  cholera  made  its  appearance  on  this 
continent.  Two  weeks  ago  it  reached  Baltimore,  and 
tlte  mails  now  bring  us  accounts  of  its  prevailing  in 
Quebec,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ,&c. 
It  disables  thousands  for  a few  days  in  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  hut  seldom  proves  fatal. 

Longevity.  It  appears  from  a recent  statistical  ac- 
count, from  1829  to  1S43,  a period  of  fourteen  years, 
there  died  in  France 2,254  persons  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  a hundred  years,  being  an  average  of  161  per  an- 
num. 

Mesmerism  and  Electricity  identified.  T.  J.  Smith, 
in  an  article  in  the  Rochester  Advertiser,  asserts  that  by 
a number  of  experiments  he  has  succeeded  in  producing 
the  mesmeric  phenomena  by  electricity,  exactly  as  they 
have  heretofore  been  produced  by  manipulation.  Per- 
sons are  put  into  communion  by  aid  of  the  electric  ma- 
chine and  control  the  mesmerized,  wholly  or  in  parts, 
excite  the  organs,  paralyze  the  limbs,  and  waken  the  sub- 
ject, just  as  has  been  done  heretofore  by  mesmerizors. 


Mexico.  The  new  constitution  drawn  up  by  the 
Junta  received  the  signature  of  Santa  Anna  on  the  12th 
June,  and  was  sworn  in  at  the  capital  on  the  13th,  Santa 
Anna’s  birth  day,  with  all  possible  solemnity.  “In  it,” 
says  Santa  Anna,  “I  see  an  anchor  of  hope  for  the  na- 
tion, and  I trust  that  through  it  our  liberties,  order,  and 
public  peace  may  be  maintained.’’  Amen.  The  event 
was  solemnized  by  the  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells, 
te  deums,  &c. 

The  yellow  fever  was  raging  at  Vera  Cruz.  General 
Pena  having  returned  from  “Yucatan  with  800  troops  in 
nine  transports  on  the  21st  June,  was  immediately 
thrown  into  prison.  The  individuals  lately  arrested  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  on  suspicion  of  insurrectionary  de- 
signs have  been  discharged. 

Missionary  to  Persia.  Mr.  Perkins,  the  American 
missionary,  with  hts  family,  accompanied  by  Mar  Yo- 
hannah,  on  the  16th  of  May,  reached  Trebizond,  a city 
of  50,000  inhabitants  on  the  Black  Sea.  New  facilities 
of  commerce,  he  writes,  aid  in  diffusing  Christian  in- 
fluence; 30,000  horse  loads  of  goods  are  now  annually 
sent  over  the  mountains  from  that  city. 

The  Mormon  Prophet.  Joe  Smith  was  lately  indicted 
in  Missouri  for  treason  and  murder,  attempting  to  assas- 
sinate ex-governor  Boggs  &c.  A writ  was  issued  and 
a requisition  made  on  the  governor  of  Illinois  for  his  de- 
livery, which  being  granted  attempts  were  in  vain  made 
to  arrest  him.  Non  est,  was  returned  by  the  officer,  and 
for  sometime  the  Prophet  withdrew  from  the  world.  Af- 
ter the  storm  subsided  he  again  appeared  in  public,  and 
some  judicial  forms  were  gone  through  with.  A few  days’ 
since  he  adventured  on  a visit  out  of  his  latitude,  and  was 
arrested  by  a sheriff  from  Missouri,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
w'as  taken  before  Judge  Caton,  on  a writ  of  habeas  cor- 
peus — despatches  were  sent  to  Nauvoo,  and  115  armed 
men  immediately  started  from  thence  in  the  Mormon 
boat — What  the  result  was  is  not  yet  ascertained  except, 
that  the  Prophet  is  again  at  Nauvoo,  at  large. 

The  Nauvoo  Neighbor,  a Mormon  paper,  expresses 
surprise  at  the  progress  of  Miller  humbug,  and  of  fana- 
ticism in  this  country. 

Rail  Road  Items.  The  prices  of  Massachusetts  rail 


road  stocks. 
Roads. 

Lowest. 

Present. 

Highest. 

Lowell 

82  per  cent 

. 131 

135 

W orcester 

65 

1102 

114 

Providence 

80 

1022 

135 

Eastern 

80 

98 

106 

Maine 

50 

98 

100 

Western 

40 

58 

90 

Steamers.  The  British  steamer  Columbia  left  Boston 
for  Liverpool,  via  Halifax,  on  the  1st  inst.,  with  95  pas- 
sengers, and  73  officers  arid  crew, — 168  souls.  On  the 
2d,  at  2 oclock,  when  about  half  way  to  Halifax,  it  be- 
ing exceedingly  foggy,  she  struck  upon  a ledge  of  rocks  1| 
miles  from  Sea  Island,  a small  place  having  two  dwel- 
lings upon  it.  The  pilot  was  still  in  charge  of  the  steam- 
er. It  was  high  tide;  on  the  tide  leaving,  threatening 
rocks  were  discovered  on  every  hand,  on  one  of  which 
the  steamer  was  left,  with  a certainty  of  going  to  pieces. 
Her  signal  guns  were  answered  by  a musket  shot, — the 
flag  rose — boats  from  the  island  informed  them  where 
they  were, — the  passengers,  mails  and  baggage  were 
landed  in  safety,  and  expresses  were  forwarded  to  Bos- 
ton and  Halifax  for  another  steamer.  Abbot  Lawrence, 
esq.,  a late  representative  to  congress  from  Boston,  with 
his  family  were  among  the  passengers. 

Hopes  were  for  a while  entertained  that  the  Columbia 
would  be  got  off,  but  all  efforts  were  vain, — she  was 
driven  upon  the  rock  five  feet  above  high  water  mark. 
When  the  steamer  Margaret  sent  to  her  assistance,  left 
her  with  the  mails,  baggage,  &c,  she  was  sinking  by  her 
hows,  certain  to  go  to  pieces.  The  Margaret  takes  the 
passengers  and  mails  to  England. 

The  Great  Western  left  N.  York  on  the  13  th,  for  Li- 
verpool, with  90  passengers. 

Steam  boat  items.  Platte  city,  on  the  Platte  river, 
(one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,)  was  recently  vi- 
sited for  tlte  first  time  by  a steamboat,  the  col.  Woods. 
The  event  caused  quite  a sensation,  and  a purse  of  $300 
was  presented  to  the  captain. 

Stocks,  if  not  at  a stand  still,  have  not  advanced  this 
week.  U S.  sixes  have  receded  to  1 15  at  N.  York. 

The  Temperance  Reform.  Amongst  the  mosta- 
greable  incidents  of  the  late  national  anniversary,  were 
the  gratifying  evidences  of  the  triumph  of  this  great  moral 
reform  which  has  literally  suppressed  those  disgraceful 
scenes  of  bachanalian  revelry  that  had  to  a large  extent 
interwoven  themselves  with  the  national  juhliee.  The 
public  papers  from  all  directions  speak  a grateful  language 
on  this  theme.  For  our  own  city  we  aver,  that  though 
abroad  during  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  the  4ih, 
in  every  direction,  witnessing  the  parade  and  return  of 
innumerable  parties,  not  one  instance  of  inebriety  came 
during  the  day  under  our  notice.  Thank  heaven  tor  that. 

Tobacco.  Ohio  tobacco  is  now  reaching  the  Balti- 
more market  rapidly;  1,025  hhds.  of  it  were  inspected 
his  week,  and  readily  commanded  for  common  to  mid- 
tling,  $3  a 4 50;  good  $5  a 6;  fine  red  and  wrappery 
$6  50  a 10;  extra  do.  $11  a 13;  fine  yellow  $7  50  a 10. 
Besides  the  above,  905  hhds.  Maryland,  21  Kentucky,  8 
Virginia,  and  23  Missouri,  were  inspected  this  week — 
total  1,982  hhds  Price  for  superior  Maryland  is  yet 
advancing. 

The  planters  have  had  a glorious  season,  as  they  term 
a good  saoking  rain,  ttiis  week,  for  planting  out  plants. 
It  is  very  late  however  for  that  operation, — whether  they 
will  mature  before  a frost,  is  doubtful. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  steamer  Caledonia,  captain  Lott,  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  4th,  and  reached  Boston  on  the  17th  inst. 
Count  d’Orsay  and  the  countess  of  Blessington,  un- 
der assumed  names,  the  former  accompanied  by  a 
valet,  and  the  latter  by  two  female  servants,  are 
amongst  the  passengers  of  the  Caledonia.  They  de- 
sign, it  is  said,  returning  to  Europe  in  November, 
without  visiting  our  Atlantic  cities.  We  regret  to 
observe  even  a brief  description  of  the  person  of  the 
count  in  the  Boston  papers.  This  is  in  bad  taste. — 
As  these  distinguished  personages  desire  to  travel  in- 
cog, so  far  as  they  do  travel  amongst  us,  plain  re- 
publicans, they  ought  by  no  means  to  be  recognized, 
and  we  should  wisti  they  might  not  be. 

The  Acadia  had  reached  Liverpool  in  12  days 
from  Boston,  with  70  passengers.  The  packet  ship 
Sheridan  reached  there  on  the  20th,  the  George 
Washington  on  the  30th,  and  the  United  States  on 
the  3d  July.  The  British  frigate  Warspite,  with  the 
remains  of  sir  Charles  Bagot,  had  also  arrived. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  have  been  serious  riots  in  Wales,  which, 
however,  had  been  suppressed,  owing  mainly  to  the 
absence  of  work  in  consequence  of  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  iron  trade.  The  government 
has  not  as  yet  proposed  to  do  any  thing,  either  in  the 
way  of  coercion  or  amelioration.  They  appear, 
nevertheless,  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  most  active 
measures  to  suppress  a revolt,  should  one  occur  in 
Ireland. 

The  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  India  pass- 
ed the  supreme  council  on  the  7th  April,  and  be- 
came a law. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  eminent  publisher,  died  recently 
in  London,  at  the  age  of  Go  years.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  business  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 

The  serial  transit  machine,  that  excited  so  much 
wonderment,  is  about  to  be  tried  by  means  of  a large 
model  that  is  nearly  ready,  and  is  to  be  shown,  it  is 
said,  by  making  trips  from  the  end  of  the  Adelaide 
gallery. 

The  mariiage  of  her  royal  highness  the  princess 
Augusta,  eldest  daughter  of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cambridge,  with  Lis  royal  highness  Freder- 
ick, hereditary  grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz, 
was  celebrated  on  Wednesday  evening,  with  great 
splendor,  in  the  Chapel  R.oyal,  Buckingham  Place. 

Insult  to  the  American  minister.  Wilmerand 
Smith’s  European  Times  says:  “An  event  occurred 
at  Oxford,  last  week,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  rankle 
in  the  maids  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. — 
Their  able  and  popular  representative  at  the  court 
of  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Everett,  was  subjected,  by  a 
number  of  undergraduates  and  other  small  fry,  in 
the  theatre  of  that  university,  to  a gross  insult,  when 
the  heads  of  the  college  were  about  to  confer  upon 
him  the  degr.  e of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  particulars  of  this  unpleasant  proceed- 
ing: 

The  Oxford  convocation,  on  Wednesday,  confer- 
red the  degree  of  Doctor  ol  Civil  Law  on  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, amid  a scene  of  the  utmost  tumult;  several  mem- 
bers dissenting,  because  it  is  understood  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  was  at  one  time  an  Unitarian  minis- 
ter. A scrutiny  into  tile  votes  was  demanded;  but 
the  vice-chancellor  says  that  lie  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact  until  at  too  late  a stage.  The  dissentients 
threaten  ulterior  proceedings,  to  set  aside  the  degree; 
while,  in  punishment  for  the  riot,  a fellow  has  been 
rusticated  lor  five  years,  two  other  persons  lor  three 
years,  and  a fourth  for  one  year.  A number  of  the 
dissentients  have  presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, earnestly  disclai  ming  personal  motives,  and  ex- 
pressing the  highest  : espect  for  his  character  and 
station. 

I i.e  Examiner,  alluding  to  ihjs  disgraceful  affaii;, 

days! — There  seeips  to  fc>e  but  one  opinion,  one  feel- 
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ing,  as  to  the  insult  offered  to  the  American  minister 
at  Oxford.  At  no  pot-house  meeting  of  the  lowest 
rabble  could  worse  manners,  worse-  taste,  and  worse 
feeling  have  been  exhibited.  And,  to  crown  the  de- 
cency, zeal  foV  religion  is  the  plea  put  forth  for  the 
rude  breach  of  all  the  rules  of  hospitality  and  cour- 
tesy to  a stranger.  The  defence,  bad  as  it  is,  is  un- 
tenable, for  honorary  degrees  have  been  conferred  on 
persons  not  even  professing  Christianity;  but  the  ob 
jection  to  Mr.  Everett  was  one  which,  in  the  eyes  of 
bigotry,  is  worse  than  that  of  infidelity,  that  he  was 
a dissenter. 

But  the  scene  will  be  best  described  by  an  eye 
witness: — 

It  is  usual  at  the  annual  commemoration,  which 
always  takes  place  at  this  time,  to  propose  some  dis- 
tinguished person  to  convention  for  a D.  C.  L.  de- 
gree. Late  on  Tuesday  evening  it  became  known  in 
the  University  that  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  min- 
ister, formerly  an  Unitarian  preacher  in  the  United 
States,  would  be  proposed  for  this  honor.  The  news 
created  considerable  sensation  on  the  ground  of  that 
gentleman’s  religious  opinions,  especially  among 
members  of  that  body,  in  which  the  right  of  bestow- 
ing degrees  rests.  University  law  requires,  that  the 
proposed  degree  should  be  announced  to  the  members 
of  convocation  assembled,  and  their  assent  asked  for 
conferring  it;  the  form  being  Placet-ne  vobis,  Domini 
doctores ? placet-ne  vobis,  magistri?  II  any  master  dis- 
sents, the  vice-chancellor  asks  him  whether  he  wants 
a “scrutiny,”  i.  e.,  a poll,  Petis-ne  scrutinium ? If  he 
says  yes,  then  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  pro  and  con, 
are  taken  on  the  point,  and  so  the  matter  is  settled. 

Several  members  of  convocation,  on  hearing  of 
Mr.  Everett’s  proposed  degree,  were  disposed  to  in- 
timate to  the  vice-chancellor  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject,  with  the  view  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
name  might  release  them  from  the  duty  they  should 
otherwise  he  under,  of  opposing  his  degree  in  convo- 
cation. Mr.  Lewis,  of  Jesus,  signified  to  the  vice- 
chancellor  his  intention  of  doing  so.  The  vice- 
chancellor  replied,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Lewis  would 
consider  his  conscience  discharged  by  that  private 
protest,  and  not  carry  his  opposition  into  convoca- 
tion, as  it  would  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Lewis  replied,  that  as  a member  of  convocation 
he  should  still  be  obliged  to  give  a public  non  placet- 
On  the  proceedings  of  convocation  commencing 
two  hours  afterwards  in  the  theatre,  the  vice-chan- 
cellor proposed  for  the  D.  C.  L.  the  names  of  Mr. 
Everett  and  Mr.  Daniell.  Mr.  Lewis,  and  a consi- 
derable number  present,  shouted  “Non  placet.'’’  A 
storm  of  undergraduate  groans  aud  hisses  at  the  time, 
directed  at  an  unpopular  proctor,  prevented  either 
the  vice-chancellor  or  the  non  placet  being  audible, 
though  several  of  the  latter  were  immediately  under 
the  vice-chancellor,  and  showed  by  the  most  forcible 
signs  they  could  their  dissent.  The  undergraduate 
storm  went  on — the  non  placets  were  not  attended  to 
— Mr.  Everett  was  introduced,  and  after  the  usual 
complimentary  Latin  speech  from  Dr  Bliss,  march- 
ed up  the  steps  to  the  seats  of  the  doctors,  amidst 
the  loudest  shouts  of  non  placets,  rendered  inaudible 
by  the  uproar  in  the  gallery,  and  the  plainest  signs 
and  movements  of  disapprobation  from  that  part  of 
convocation  which  dissented.  The  latter  immedi- 
ately left  the  theatre  and  met  in  Exeter  common 
room,  where  a protest  against  the  legality  of  the  de- 
gree, so  conferred,  was  drawn  up  (as  university  cus- 
tom requires)  in  Latin. 

[The  American  public  will  have  too  much  self- 
respect  to  notice  this  disgraceful  proceeding  of  the 
representatives  of  the  piety,  learning,  and  literature  of 
the  British  hierarchy.  If  our  minister  thinks  proper 
to  subject  himself  to  their  prejudices,  and  their  man- 
ners, in  pursuit  of  their  literary  or  any  other  titles, 
his  countrymen  will  neither  be  elated  by  the  honors 
showered  on  him,  nor  mortified  at  the  hisses  he  may 
encounter  in  obtaining  them.  We  leave  him  as  an 
individual — “alone  in  his  glory.”] 

We  care  little  whether  it  be  a fact  or  a mere  ex- 
cuse alleged  to  palliate  the  fact,  that  in  this  instance, 
amidst  the  hissings  pelted  at  the  head  of  the  junior 
proctor,  (a  Christ  church  man,  a college  famous  for 
tlie  unpopularity  of  the  proctors  it  nominates,)  the 
vice-chancellor  mistook  the  tokens  of  discontentwith 
which  the  proctor  was  being  greeted,  for  an  insult 
intended  to  be  offered  to  Mr.  Everett.  He  has  sig- 
nally punished  the  rioters.  Qjie  (a  member  pf , his 
own  cdWffge)  he  has  rusticated  for  ftv©  years;  ttfo 


brothers  for  three;  and  another  undergraduate  for 
one.  Surely,  says  a London  paper,  the  wrath  of  the 
states  will  be  appeased  with  this  sacrifice. 

Ireland.  Mr.  O’Connell  still  preaches  peace  and 
subjection  to  the  laws,  coupled  with  the  assurance 
that  if  the  constitution  is  stretched  to  crush  the  agi- 
tation, he  will  oppose  it  by  force.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  is  kept  before  the  public  by  the  nightly  dis- 
cussions in  the  house  of  commons  on  the  Irish  arms 
bills — a measure  which  is  denounced  in  emphatic 
terms  by  the  Irish  members  as  being  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical, and  which,  because  of  its  greater  stringen- 
cy than  was  their  own  when  in  power,  is  opposed  by 
the  whigs. 

Some  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  repeal 
meetings  recently  held  in  various  parts  of  the  union, 
the  accounts  of  which  came  to  hand  by  the  Aca- 
dia on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  O’Connell  had  a demonstration  at  Ennis,  for 
the  county  of  Clare,  on  Thursday,  the  15th  ult.,  and 
the  meeting  is  described  as  more  numerous  than  any 
that  preceded  it — the  numbers  are  stated  at  700,000! 
including  about  G,000  horsemen;  the  cavalcade  of 
cars  extended  from  Ennis  to  Newmarket — six  miles. 
The  preparations  for  his  reception  were  most  elabo- 
rate; at  the  entrance  to  the  town  “whole  trees  were 
planted,”  with  triumphal  arches  across  the  road, 
mottoes,  and  devices. 

The  description  of  one  device  is  worth  transcrib- 
ing. 

“The  next  was  a chain  extended  across,  the  centre 
of  which  was  joined  by  a cord,  and  on  a green  ban- 
ner over  it  was  inscribed: 

“The  Liberator  of  Ireland 
Will  cut.  asunder 
The  chain  of  slavery 
W e labor  under.” 

Here  a man  had  taken  up  his  position  with  a sword, 
with  which, as  the  liberator  approached,  he  cut  the 
cord  in  the  centre,  and  the  chain  was  shivered  on 
both  sides,  amid  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  thou- 
sands, that  rent  the  air  for  some  minutes.” 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  race  course,  and  Mr. 
O’Connell  ascended  the  platform,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Steele,  Mr.  Charles  O'Connell,  “Counsellor” 
O'Leary,  and  three  French  gentlemen.  On  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  H.  Bridgman,  M.  P.  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Cornelius  O’Brien, 
M.  P.  and  justice  of  the  peace. 

Mr.  O’Connell’s  speech  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  general  run  of  those  which  he  has  lately  de- 
livered ; but  he  announced  a new  stage  in  his  agita- 
tion, and  gave  an  important  explanation — 

“He  would  tell  them,  that  the  moment  he  had 
three  million  of  Repealers,  he  would  begin  another 
career;  and  he  might  as  well  then  announce  that  the 
principal  impediment  which  existed  against  Emanci- 
pation did  not  at  all  exist  as  regarded  repeal  of  the 
union.  It  was  necessary  for  an  English  parliament 
to  pass  a iaw  granting  emancipation;  but  in  the  case 
of  repeal  it  was  not  necessary.  The  house  of  lords 
at  first  threw  it  out;  but  the  people  gave  a little  chirp, 
and  it  was  soon  allowed  to  pass  without  any  very 
strenuous  opposition.  The  queen’s  prerogative  could 
revive  the  Irish  parliament  (!) — as  James  the  First 
did  when  lie  created  44  boroughs  in  Ireland,  giving 
sufi'rages’to  twelve  Protestants;  and  Ennis  was  one 
of  the  bad  bargains.  The  lime  had  arrived  for  her 
majesty  to  order  new  writs  for  the  Irish  parliament; 
and  he  assured  them  he  was  not  talking  of  imagina- 
ry things,  when  lie  told  them  distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally, that  by  the  aid  of  the  queen’s  name,  and  with- 
out any  appeal  to  parliament,  they  could  obtain  a re- 
peal of  tlie  union.  Let  Englishmen  have  England; 
let  Scochmen  have  Scotland,  let  Frenchmen  have 
France,  and  it  was  a beautiful  country;  let  Dutch- 
men have  Holland,  with  its  dikes  and  ditches;  but 
ihe  Irishmen  should  have  Ireland.” 

At  the  subsequent  dinner,  four  hundred  gentlemen 
sat  down,  Dr.  Kennedy  among  them;  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nelius O’Brien  again  presided.  In  his  first  speech, 
Mr.  O’Connell  alluded  to  the  chill  of  suspicion  which 
existed  throughout  the  country,  even  against  himself, 
when  he  suspended  the  repeal  agitation,  on  an  Eng- 
lish king  and  an  English  house  of  lords  making  pro- 
mises only  to  be  broken;  but  he  had  since  made  more 
speeches,  printed  more  letters,  and  made  mobe  de- 
clarations to  the  people,  than  ever  he  had  done  in 
five  times  that  period;  anfi  the  atmosphere  had  warp- 
ed by  degress,  until  a more  genial  glow  camedvef 
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the  public  mind.  He  attacked  Lord  Fortescue  for 
his  avowals  against  repeal.  He  gave  fresh  news 
from  the  cabinet. 

“Let  me  tell  you,  that  the  ministry  have  been  em- 
ployed latterly  in  deep  debates  upon  the  state  of  Ire- 
land; that  division  reigns  among  them.  I may  ven- 
ture to  assure  that  coercive  measures  will  not  be 
used.  [A  voice — “They  dare  not.”]  I have  re- 
ceived information  on  which  I can  implicitly  rely, 
and  from  a quarter  incapable  of  being  deceived  or 
deceiving  me,  that  Peel’s  party  in  the  cabinet  tri- 
umphed; and  an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  see 
how  they  can  buy  us  off.  [Cheers  and  laughter.] 
They  want  to  coax  us;  and  they  shall  succeed  in 
doing  so  when  they  coax  the  birds  off  the  bushes.” 

A meeting  was  held  at  Athlone  on  Sunday — from 
50,000  to  400,000.  many  of  them  women — and  one 
writer  says  that  100  priests  were  on  the  ground.  The 
gathering  took  place  at  Summerhill.  Before  it, 
mass  was  said  in  the  open  air,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  left  their  distanthomes  too  soon  to  at- 
tend morning  service.  There  were  two  platforms, 
one  for  the  men,  another  for  women.  The  chair- 
man was  lord  French. 

At  the  weekly  repeal  meeting  of  the  Repeal  As- 
sociation, on  Monday,  Mr.  O’Connell  announced 
that  that  the  repeal  rent  for  the  week  amounted  to 
.£3,103  7s.  5d.  The  largest  sum  received  in  one 
week  by  the  Catholic  Association  was  £2,700;  and 
that  was  during  the  height  of  the  agitation  for  the 
Clare  election;  in  general  the  average  of  the  receipts 
did  not  exceed  £250. 

In  deference  to  the  advice  of  lord  Farnham,  several 
of  his  friends  and  tenants  have  resolved  to  discounte- 
nance the  usual  Protestant  and  Orange  anniversary 
of  July. 

One  of  O’Connell’s  repeal  demonstrations  took 
place  at  Skibereen,  on  Thursday,  the  22d  June,  which 
was  of  the  usual  character,  both  at  the  meeting  and 
at  the  dinner  The  Cork  Examiner  says  that  it  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  like  a correct  estimate  of 
the  numbers  present,  but  afterwards  calculates  them 
to  be  between  five  and  six  hundred  thousand.  Much 
was  said  of  sir  James  Graham’s  speecli  on  the  arms 
bill,  which  was  construed  to  proclaim  the  Irish  a na- 
tion of  perjurors;  it  was  alluded  to  both  at  the  meet- 
ing and  at  the  dinner,  with  a plentiful  use  of  the 
words  “he  lies.” 

Galway  was  next  taken  possession  of  by  the  re- 
pealers, on  Sunday,  with  the  same  style  of  proceed- 
ings; Dr.  Browne,  the  bishop  of  Galway,  taking  an 
active  part.  Lord  French  was  the  chairman.  At 
the  dinner  about  six  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
the  table,  in  a pavillion  specially  erected  for  that 
purpose.  Mr.  O’Connell  put  the  peaceable  turn  of 
his  views  more  decidedly  than  he  has  yet  done. 

“It  is  but  a fortnight  ago,  when  attending  a meeting 
at  Mallow,  that  there  came  upon  me  the  maddening 
information  that  the  country  of  my  birth  was  threa- 
tened to  be  deluged  with  the  blood  of  her  children. 
Watching  during  that  short  period  with  an  eye  of 
eagerness  the  evolutions  of  our  enemies,  I now  pro- 
claim to  you  a perpetual  peace,  and  a struggle — 
merely  in  political  strife — bloodless,  stainless,  crime- 
less, upon  our  part — leaving  to  our  enemy  the  paltry 
resources  only  of  a useless  and  unavailing  resistance.” 
The  repeal  rent  for  the  week  announced  at  the 
Monday  meeting  of  the  association  at  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, was  £1,258. 

Four  more  writs  to  supersede  Irish  justices  of  the 
peace  are  announced — Sir  V alentine  Blake  being  one 
of  the  dismissed. 

The  great  iron  steamer.  This  immense  vessel, 
built  at  Bristol,  England,  for  the  Liverpool  and  New 
York  trade,  v.’as  floated  in  the  dock  on  the  2d  of  June; 
she  sits  most  gracefully  on  the  water,  and  draws  but 
nine  feet  ten  inches,  with  all  her  machinery  and  boi- 
lers on  board.  Next  Wednesday,  the  19th  instant, 
is  the  day  appointed  for  floating  her  from  her  dock 
into  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  she  will  be  nam- 
ed the  Great  Britain.  Prince  Albert,  with  her  ma- 
jesty’s ministers,  foreign  ambassadors,  and  lords  of 
the  admiralty,  will  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  Ten 
thousand  tickets,  at  a guinea  each,  will  be  issued, 
which  will  entitle  the  holders  to  admission  into  the 
company’s  yard,  and  to  partake  of  a collation  on 
board.  Our  friend  captain  Hosken,  whom  we  hope 
to  see  her  commander,  will  not  be  present,  but  no 
doubt  his  health  will  be  remembered  in  a bumper. 

We  have  already  given  the  principal  dimensions  of 
this  floating  wonder,  but  having  learned  a few  addi- 
tional particulars,  we.  will  repeat  the  whole: — 
Length  from  figure  head  to  taffrail,  332  feet 

Do  upper  and  forecastle  decks,  308  “ 

Maun  breadth  50  feet  6 ins. — depth,  32  “ 6 ins. 

Pro  menade  cabin,  forward,  67  ft.  long,  21  ft.  9 in 

broad. 

“ “ aft,  110  “ 22  “ “ 

Dining  saloon,  forward,  61  “ 21  “ 9 in. 

« ait,  98  “6  in.  30  “ “ 


One  hundred  and  thirteen  state  rooms  with  two 
beds. 

Twenty-six  staterooms  with  one  bed. 

The  weight  of  iron  used  in  the  ship  and  engines  is 
upwards  of  1500  tons. 

By  the  action  of  low  pressure  steam,  used  expan- 
sively in  four  cylinders  of  88  inches  in  diameter,  with 
six  feet  stroke,  1000  horse  power  will  be  applied  to 
a propeller  of  16  feet  diameter,  revolving  under  the 
stern.  She  will  have  six  masts,  will  be  rigged  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Great  Western,  and  her  burthen  is 
about  3600  tons.  [JV*.  Y.  Com.  Mv. 

FRANCE. 

The  French  police  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
endeavoring  to  discover  who  are  the  Frenchmen  said 
to  have  passed  over  to  Ireland  to  foment  discontent, 
and  to  stir  up  the  people  to  resistance.  [The  agent 
despatched  from  New  York  by  our  American  repeal- 
ers, will  reach  France  just  in  time  to  attract  notice.] 
In  the  course  of  a late  debate  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  M.  Joly,  a leading  member,  spoke  of 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  “Algeria”  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms — discouraging  indeed,  but,  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  some  observers,  full  of  such  saluta- 
ry truth  as  ought  not  to  be  without  its  effect  upon 
the  councils  of  France: 

M.  Joly  considered  that  the  position  of  France  in 
Algeria  was  getting  gradually  worse  and  worse.  The 
army  had  been  75,000  in  1842,  and  more  than  that 
number  had  been  in  the  hospitals.  A fifth  part  had 
been  lost  from  the  climate  and  fatigue.  The  com- 
merce of  the  colony  was  absolutely  null,  and  the 
only  exports  it  sent  off  to  France  were  leeches  and 
lions.  (Laughter.)  It  was  said  that  when  Abd-el 
Kader  fell,  matters  would  improve,  but  when  was 
that  to  take  place?  No  one  could  say.  The  conduct 
of  the  French  had  been  such  as  to  give  the  Arabs  a 
strange  idea  of  their  civilization  or  humanity.  The 
French  troops  had,  in  fact,  respected  nothing,  and 
the  very  first  houses  they  had  erected  were  formed 
ol  stones  taken  from  Arab  graves.  He  maintained 
that  the  war  in  Algeria  was  one  without  dignity  and 
would  be  without  result.  It  was  besides  dreadfully 
expensive,  the  death  of  each  Arab  costing  France 
thirty-three  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
francs.  This  was  the  calculation  cf  a competent 
person,  M.  Leblanc  de  Prehoist,  a captain  in  the 
staff.  It  was  alleged  that  the  army  would  soon  be 
supported  altogether  in  Algeria  without  putting  the 
mother  country  to  any  expense.  To  effect  that  four 
hundred  thousand  colonists  were  required,  and  at 
present  there  were  only  twelve  hundred!  Could  the 
number  of  lour  hundred  thousand  colonists  be  speedi- 
ly brought  together?  He  thought  not,  for  experience 
proved  the  contrary;  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,af- 
ter  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  collected  only 
eighty-five  thousand.  What,  besides,  would  the  co- 
lonists have  to  produce?  Not  sugar,  for  there  were 
already  two  manufactures  of  that  article.  Could  it 
be  corn?  Africa  was  certainly  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly the  granary  of  Rome;  but,  if  that  were  true, 
the  soil  was  now  exhausted.  Whatever  they  culti- 
vated could  only  form  a competition  to  the  produce 
of  the  home  country.” 

SPAIN. 

The  insurrection  in  Spain  has  somewhat  spread, 
yet  without  materially  altering  its  character.  The  in- 
surgents held  Granada  and  Malaga. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  states,  on  the  authority  of 
letters  from  St.  Petersburg,  that  Prince  Dolgorouki, 
who  had  arrived  at  Cronstadt  from  Lubeck,  had  been 
arrested,  with  all  his  servants,  immediately  on  their 
entering  the  port.  His  papers  were  taken  from  him 
and  put  under  seal. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople  advices  speak  of  the  continu- 
ance of  hostile  demonstrations  on  all  sides,  but  of  no 
decided  acts.  Expectation,  as  to  the  future,  centered 
in  the  approaching  arrival  of  Baron  Lieven. 

Several  large  houses  have  been  destroyed  by  fire; 
loss  estimated  at  $160,000. 

From  Alexandria  the  news  is  important  inasmuch 
as  the  Pacha  has  publicly  expressed  his  intention  of 
associating  in  the  government  his  grandson  Abbas,  in 
consequence  of  his  own  age  and  infirmities,  and  Ibra- 
him’s being  an  invalid.  Unfortunately  between  Ibra- 
him and  Abbas  there  is  a deadly  feud,  which  at  the 
old  man’s  death,  may  lead  to  civil  war. 

The  “Bangor.”  This  boat,  now  bearing  the 
name  of  Yeni  Demia,  and  sailing  under  Turkish  co- 
lors, commenced,  a short  time  since,  her  trips  between 
Constantinople  and  Smyrna.  A gentleman  from  the 
latter  port  informs  us  that  he  came  down  in  her  on 
her  first  trip  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna,  but 
that  she  was  light  of  passengers,  the  Turks  having 
some  apprehensions  of  her,  not  thinking  her  a proper 
sea  boat.  He  says  an  order  had  been  published  by  the 
j Turkish  government,  directing  all  Turks  who  travel 
j between  the  two  ports  to  take  passage  m her,  as  the 


government  was  running  her  in  opposition  to  the  Aus- 
trian steamer.  Her  cabins  have  been  cut  up,  leaving 
but  slight  accommodations  for  cabin  passengers,  most 
of  the  Turks  who  travel  taking  passage  on  deck, 
boarding  and  lodging  themselves.  Capt.  Dunn,  who 
took  her  out  from  this  port,  still  commands  her. 

[Boston  Mer.  Jour. 

CHINA  AND  INDIA. 

The  French  government  have  overland  and  tele- 
graphic dispatches  from  India  to  the  20th  May,  and 
from  China  to  the  28th  of  March. 

In  China  the  stale  of  affairs  continues  favorable. 
Colonel  Malcolm  had  arrived  on  the  16th,  with  the 
treaty,  but  it  was  feared  that  the  death  of  the  com- 
missioner, Elepoo,  would  cause  a longer  delay  in  the 
imperial  ratifications. 

The  Plenipotentiary  had  been  dissuaded  from  pro- 
ceeding northward  for  the  present,  in  case  of  miss- 
ing the  new  Chinese  commissioner  on  his  way  south- 
ward from  Pekin.  Every  thing  continued  quiet,  and 
the  ill  feeling  towards  the  English  appeared  to  be 
abating  at  Canton. 

In  India  things  look  somewhat  hilligerant. 

In  Scinde,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  it  is  stated,  has 
scotched  the  snake — not  killed  it.  Shere  Mahomed, 
at  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts,  was  again  at  the 
head  of  a prodigious  army  of  Beloochees,  and  had  sent 
a message  to  the  old  general,  to  the  effect  that  hay- 
ing fought  two  battles  for  his  country  he  wished  to 
have  a third  for  religion.  Another  great  battle  was 
looked  for  about  the  beginning  of  June.  Shere  Maho- 
med had  managed  to  collect  from  the  hills  of  the  west- 
ward, an  army  of  30,000  Beloochees,  with  20  guns — 
these  were  posted  in  a strong  position  near  Hydera- 
bad, so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Sukkar. 
It  was  understood  i hat  sir  Charles  Napier  would  go 
out  to  meet  them,  so  soon  as  reinforcements  arrived 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  her  majesty’s  22d 
and  the  1st  Grenadiers. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  expect  disturbances 
in  the  Punjaub.  Shere  Sing  has  had  a paralytic 
stroke.  Should  this  prove  fatal  to  him,  the  governor 
general  will  probably  discover  that  the  Kyher  moun- 
tains constitute  the  limits  nature  appears  to  have  as- 
signed to  us. 

Bundlekund,  Sangor,  arid  the  adjoining  states,  are 
still  disturbed,  but  considerably  less  so  than  at  the 
date  of  our  last.  All  is  quiet  in  Kytul.  The  governor 
general  remains  at  Agra  for  the  present,  India  in 
general  is  tranquil  and  contented. 

AFRICA. 

The  brig  Robert,  Capt.  Cook,  who  had  the  serious 
difficulty  with  the  British  consul  at  Sierra  Leone,  ar- 
rived atN.  York  on  the  9th.  She  reports  that  trade 
on  the  coast  is  very  dull,  and  that  there  is  a great 
stock  of  American  goods.  Produce  was  scarce  and 
consequently  high.  The  native  inhabitants  were  ge- 
nerally very  peaceable  and  did  not  interrupt  the 
trade  in  any  manner  whatever,  except  on  the  River 
Pongo,  where  a cruel  and  bloody  war  exists  without 
any  prospect  of  its  speedy  termination.  It  seriously 
interrupts  all  valuable  trade  in  that  neighborhood, 
very  much  to  the  cost  of  the  traders  on  the  coast,  of 
whom  there  are  at  present  a great  number.  The 
English  vessels  of  war  still  keep  up  the  practice  of 
boarding  American  vessels,  but  generally  treat  them 
with  courtesy  and  politeness.  The  brig  Robert  was 
herself  boarded  by  a boat  from  an  English  steamer. 
The  slave  factories  on  the  island  of  Galenas  were 
rebuilt,  and  were  doing  as  brisk  a business  as  ever, 
according  to  the  account  given  by  a Spanish  slaver 
to  Capt.  Cook.  There  were  a number  of  slavers  on 
the  coast,  one  or  two  of  which  had  full  cargoes  and 
were  preparing  to  sail  for  Cuba.  The  health  all 
along  the  coast  was  excellent;  no  accounts  were  re- 
ceived from  the  colony  at  Monrovia. 

Cruisers  on  the  Coast.  It  appears  that  the  parties 
of  the  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  are 
now  fitting  out  a superior  class  of  vessels  for  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  the  Brazils,  which  are  to  be  commanded 
by  captains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  admiralty  will 
not  allow  the  British  navy  to  be  disgraced  by  sending 
out  such  a notoriously  worthless  class  as  the  old  ten- 
gun  brigs,  which  have  been  universally  condemned  by 
all  nautical  men,  and  are  styled  “coffins.”  As  it  ap- 
pears that  lord  Aberdeen  would  never  admit  the  ves- 
sels sailing  from  this  country  to  be  inferior  in  command 
to  those  of  foreign  nations,  it  is  therefore  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  a much  superior  class  of  vessels 
than  these  ten-gun  brigs  should  be  sent,  so  that  they 
may  be  in  every  respect  equal  to  those  of  France 
and  America.  [London  paper. 

Prom  the  London  Herald. 

It  out  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the  earl  of  Aber- 
deen to  find,  that  if  his  admirable,  and.  as  sir  Robert 
Peel  very  accurately  said,  unanswerable  despatch 
to  ihe  American  minister  in  London,  in  support  of 
the  maritime  search,  for  the  purpose  cf  inquiry,  have 
failed  to  Convince  Mr.  Webster  that  such  is  the  law 
of  nations,  it  has,  at  all  events,  sunk  so  deeply  into 
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the  mind  of  lieut.  Mitchell,  of  the  United  States  ship 
Vincennes,  that  on  the  20th  February  last  he  brought 
to  and  boarded  an  American  built  slaver,  hoisting 
the  Spanish  flag,  off  Point  Cutzas,  examined  the 
ship’s  papers,  searched  every  part  of  tiie  vessel, 
found  her  armed  to  the  last  port-hole,  and  laden  with 
550  human  beings,  torn  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
on  their  way  to  slavery  in  Cuba.  The  ship,  though 
of  New  York  build,  was  bona  fide  Spanish  property, 
and  lieut.  Mitchell  having  ascertained  that  she  had  a 
right  to  bear  the  Spanish  flag,  was  compelled  to  let 
her  proceed  on  her  infernal  voyage,  just  as  an  Eng- 
lish cruiser  would  have  been  under  similar  circum- 
stances, had  this  ship  been  entitled  to  hoist  the  stripes 
and  stars  of  the  republic.  Should  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment complain  to  the  Washington  cabinet  of  this 
act,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  president  Tyler  will  simply 
send  copies  to  Madrid  of  lord  Aberdeen’s  notes  in 
defence  of  this  exercise  of  public  law,  and  by  such 
a tacit  admission  that  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Everett, 
Wheaton,  Cass,  and  Webster  have  misread  the  law 
of  nations,  get  rid  of  the  monstrous  doctrine  those 
statesmen  so  Jately  maintained  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  “There  can  be  little  doubt,”  says  a 
writer  on  the  law  of  nations  in  the  Edinburg  Review, 
lately  published,  “that  if  the  American  squadrons  in 
the  African  seas  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  meet  a ves- 
sel which  they  believe  to  be  an  American  slaver,  they 
board  her,  whatever  be  the  colors  which  she  thinks 
it  expedient  to  show.”  To  be  sure  they  do,  and  here 
we  have  a case  in  point  in  the  search  of  La  Constan- 
tia,  by  the  Vincennes,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing her  nationality.  Lieut.  Mitchell,  finding  her  to 
be  Spanish,  left  her,  and  there  the  matter  will  end; 
for  very  much  astonished  we  shall  be  if  either  pre- 
sident Tyler  offer  a spontaneous  apology  for  search, 
or  the  Spanish  government  think  of  demanding  satis- 
faction, as  the  Americans  have  of  England,  in  like 
cases,  for  the  “outrage.”  Ana  now  that  the  Ame- 
rican cruisers  have  begun  this  righteous  practice, 
they  will,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  continue  it;  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  of  very  little  worth  to  them,  un- 
less they  are  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  right 
of  search  for  the  purpose  of  detention,  which  is  the 
creature  of  treaty.  To  our  poor  thinking  the  Ame- 
rican government  is  really  responsible  for  the  slave- 
ry of  the  550  poor  Africans  whom  lieut.  Mitchell 
saw  miserably  and  closely  stowed  away  and  penned 
up, like  pigs  crossing  the  Irish  channel, between  decks 
in  that  “floating  hell,”  the  Constantia.  Had  it  not 
been  for  its  obstinate  refusal  to  join  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom in  conventions  for  the  suppression  of  this 
traffic  in  our  fellow  creatures,  the  search  that  the 
gallant  officer  so  legally  exercised  would  have  re- 
stored those  wronged  and  helpless  beitjgs  to  liberty. 
That  refusal  is  pregnant  with  a terrible  responsibili- 
ty, which  increasing  the  African  force  of  America 
to  ten  times  its  present  strength  cannot  mitigate;  for 
it  is  useless  to  station  ships  of  war  where  they  real- 
ly have  no  power  to  suppress  this  infernal  traffic.  It 
will  also  be  satisfactory  to  lord  Aberdeen  to  know, 
as  it  will  doubtless  be  most  gratifying  to  our.  neigh- 
bors, the  French,  to  learn,  that,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary antipathy  which  was  recently  displayed 
in  France,  but  is  now  happily  subsiding,  to  the  right 
of  search  for  the  purpose  of  detention  conceded  and 
exchanged  by  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1835,  French 
cruisers  in  the  American  seas  lose  no  opportunity 
of  exercising  the  right  over  British  merchantmen. 

MEXICO. 

Papers  from  the  city  of  Mexico  have  been  receiv- 
ed as  late  as  the  24th  ult.  They  are  filled  with  poli- 
tics, articles  on  the  new  constitution,  &c.  The  new 
constitution  is  being  sworn  to  by  all  the  officers 
throughout  the  republic.' 
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APPOINTMENT.  James  Hamilton,  of  Lexing- 
ton, has  been  appointed  agent  fur  the  inspection, 
test,  and  purchase  of  American  hemp,  in  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  for  the  use  of  the  navy. 

OUR  MINISTER  TO  BRAZIL.  George  M. 
Proffit,  esq.  will  embark  in  a week  or  ten  days,  on 
board  the  U.  States  ship  Levant,  commander  Page, 
bound  for  Rio  de  Janerio. 

GREENOUGH’S  STATUE  OF  WASHING- 
TON. The  R-otundo  of  the  Capitol  having  been 
found  to  afford  no  suitable  site  for  the  display  of  this 
work  of  art,  it  is  now  contemplated  to  erect  a tem- 
ple better  adapted  to  the  design, 'upon  the  Public 
Square,  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-five  feet 
high,  crowned  by  an  octagon  roof  and  ceiling.  There 
is  to  be  an  entrance  at  the  S.  W.  and  another  at  the 
N.  W.  side  of  the  octagon,  each  with  a small  Greek 
doric  portico  of  two  columns.  The  statue  will  oc- 
cupy the  east  section  of  the  octagon  saloon,  raised 


on  a solid  granite  pedestal  eight  feet  above  the  floor. 
A large  skylight  in  the  ceiling  will  it  is  expected, 
present  the  figure  in  its  proper  light.  The  pedestal 
is  now  on  its  way  from  Quincy. 

PARDON.  The  president  has  pardoned  John  B. 
Henderson,  convicted  about  five  years  ago  of  coun- 
terfeiting treasury  notes,  and  sentenced  ten  years  to 
the  penitentiary. 

REQUISITION  FOR  A CRIMINAL.  Mrs.  Chris- 
tina Cochran,  or  Gilmour — the  young  Scotch  woman 
arrested  at  New  York  on  her  arrival  from  Liverpool, 
charged  with  poisoning  her  husband  near  Paisley,  in 
Scotland,  last  April — underwent  an  examination  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  commissioner  on  Wednesday  last.  Se- 
veral witnesses  were  examined  as  to  the  sanity  of  the 
prisoner,  and  as  to  the  grounds  for  accusation,  which 
must  be  sufficient  to  authorise  committal  here  for  the 
offence  charged,  as  well  as  proof  of  her  identity  and 
the  regularity  and  sufficiency  of  the  papers  under 
which  her  surrender  is  demanded  by  the  British  au- 
thorities under  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

FROM  THE  WEST.  The  Western  Missourian 
states  that  “a  party  of  Sioux,  consisting  of  about 
three  hundred  warriors,  under  the  two  chiefs  Bull 
Tail  and  Iron  Shell,  had  already  left  to  fight  the 
Pawnees;  and  another  war  party,  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  to  two  thousand  Sioux, 
were  soon  to  proceed  against  the  Crows  and  Snakes. 

“A  war  party  of  Ivanzas  Indians  had  attacked  a 
party  of  Pawnees,  and  killed  three  of  their  number. 
Three  Pawnees  had  escaped  to  Sir 'William  Drum- 
mond Stewart’s  party,  and  were  protected  by  them 
from  their  pursuers. 

“Tho  Oregon  company  were  near  the  waters  of  the 
Big  Blue;  all  well,  and  getting  along  smoothly,  hav- 
ing experienced  no  difficulty  except  in  crossing  the 
Kanzas  river,  where  they  sunk  their  boat,  and  came 
near  drowning  several  women  and  children.  The 
party  consists  of  990  persons,  having  121  wagons, 
1,967  head  of  cattle.” 

The  same  paper  also  has  the  following  information: 

Col.  Warfield,  who  still  remains  upon  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  Great  Arkansas,  had  attacked  a hunting 
party  of  Mexicans,  killed  five  or  six  of  them  and 
taken  fifteen  of  their  horses.  The  hunters  soon  ral- 
lied, however,  retook  their  horses,  and  carried  off 
the  animals  belonging  to  their  assailants.  Warfield’s 
company  was  then  disbanded,  and  the  men  were  loi- 
tering in  small  squads  in  the  vicinity  of  Bent’s  Fort. 

The  traders  who  left  some  weeks  ago  were  en- 
camped on  Cow  creek,  which  stream  was  so  much 
swollen  as  to  prevent  their  crossing.  Governor 
Armijo,  accompanied  with  a large  detachment  of 
troops,  was  expected  to  receive  the  traders  as  soon 
as  they  should  have  crossed  the  Great  Arkansas  to 
escort  them  to  Santa  Fe.  It  whs  supposed  that  no 
information  had  been  received  there  relative  to  the 
intended  Texian  expedition.  The  convoy  of  United 
States  dragoons  that  accompanied  the  traders  to 
Cow  creek  were  still  in  the  vicinity.  A small  de- 
tachment under  capt.  Boon  were  ericarjjtied  on  the  Lit- 
tle Arkansas,  observing  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 

WESTERN  FRONTIER.  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  a 
trader,  (of  the  firm  of  Bent  & St.  Vrain,)  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.  When  he 
reached  the  Arkansas  he  there  found  Snively  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  Texians  waiting  the  coming 
of  the  Santa  Fe  traders,  whom  they  intended  to  rob. 
The  Texians  were  well  armed,  and  determined  to  ac- 
complish their  object  if  possible.  The  Santa  Fe  tra- 
ders were  subsequently  met  by  Mr.  St.  Vrain,  under 
the  escort  of  United  States  dragoons,  Captain  Cook, 
about  six  days’ travel  on  this  side  of  the  Arkansas. 
They  were  apprized  of  the  position  of  Snively  and 
his  companions.  “Iri  this  state  of  things,  (says  the 
Era,)  Captain  Cook,  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  the 
traders,  had  determined  to  change  his  route  and  pro- 
ceed up  the  Arkansas — that  river  being  the  boundary 
line — and  give  them  protection  as  far  as  Bent’s  fort, 
which  is  about  three  hundred  miles  from  Santa  Fe. 
Meanwhile  an  express  was  to  be  despatched  to  the 
governor,  informing  him  of  this  proceeding,  and  cap- 
tain Cook  had  agreed  to  remain  fifteen  days  at  the 
fort  for  the  expected  escort.  Should  it  not  be  sent, 
it  is  probable  that  the  Mexican  portion  of  the  ex- 
pedition will  return  with  him,  as  they  would  not 
expose  themselves  to  robbery  either  in  Bent’s  fort  or 
by  proceeding  on  their  journey.  This  being  the  de- 
termination, the  patriotic  freebooters  may,  after  all, 
miss  theip  spoils.  It  becomes  a matter  for  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  our  government  whether  it  will 
permit  such  obstructions  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
an  important  portion  of  our  trade  by  a set  of  men 
holding  commissions  under  the  Texian  government, 
it  is  true,  but  whose  sole  object  is  plunder.  We 
learn  that  Col.  Warfield  was  with  Col.  Snively.” 


A GRAND  INDIAN  COUNCIL,  consisting  of 
delegates  from  most  of  the  tribes  upon  our  south- 
western frontier,  met  at  Tah-le-quah  council  ground, 
on  the  10th  of  June.  General  Taylor,  Captain  Bliss, 
his  aid,  and  Colonel  Barker,  Seneca  agent,  were  on 
the  ground  by  invitation,  and  were  received  with 
cordiality.  The  number  present  were  variously  es- 
timated, from  2 to  5,000.  This  a very  important 
movement,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  result  favorably 
for  both  red  and  while  men.  Their  proceedings  will 
be  looked  for  with  deep  interest. 

OPEN  DOORS. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  14th. 
Reminiscence!  “Open  Sesame!"  A fact  of  rather 
a curious  character  occurs  in  the  early  annals  of  our 
federal  government,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
most  of  our  politicians.  The  constitution  went  into 
effect  on  the  4th  March,  1789 — and,  for  nearly  four 
years,  the  doors  of  the  senate  chamber  were  shut, 
and  the  debates  were  a sealed  book  to  the  people! 

Among  the  other  objections,  which  were  urged  by 
Mr.  Henry  and  his  friends  in  the  state  convention, 
against  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  follow- 
ing, was  one  of  “a  minor  character” — “That  the 
ambiguity  with  which  the  direction  for  publishing 
the  proceedings  of  congress  was  expressed,  (“from 
time  to  time,”)  put  it  in  their  power,  to  keep  the 
people  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  proceedings;  and 
thus  to  seize  the  public  liberties ‘by  ambuscade.’ ” 
[“Wirt’s  Life  of  Patrick  Henry.”  chap.  VIII.] 

The  first  part  of  this  prediction  was  originally 
fulfilled,  so  far  as  related  to  the  senate.  A very  use- 
ful volume  has  been  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Lea  & Blanchard,  of  Philadelphia, — and  we  hope 
the  design  may  be  continued,  so  as  to  embrace  the 
proceedings  under  every  administration — entitled 
“History  of  Congress — exhibiting  a Classification  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, from  March  4,  1789,  to  March  3, 1793 
— embracing  the  Fhsl  Term  of  the  administration  of 
General  Washington.”  The  13th  page  has  this  re- 
mark: “It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  rules  cf  the  se- 
nate, during  the  period  embraced  in  this  volume, 
preclude  the  possibility  of  reference  to  any  debates 
which  have  taken  place  in  that  body!” 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  a motion  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  29th  April,  1790,  “that  the  doors  of 
the  senate  chamber  shall  be  open  when  the  senate  is 
sitting  in  their  legislative  capacity,  to  the  end,  that 
such  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may 
choose  to  hear  the  debates  of  this  house,  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing;”  but  lo!  on  the  follow- 
ing day  “this  resolution  was  considered,  and  negativ- 
ed.” 

Virginia,  however,  did  not  sleep  over  this  abuse. 
At  the  next  session  of  her  leginlature,  viz:  on  Mon- 
day, the  22nd  November,  1790,  they  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

“The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  considering  it 
as  one  among  the  important  privileges  of  the  people, 
that  they  should  have  free  admission  to  hear  the  de- 
bates of  the  senate,  as  well  as  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, whenever  they  are  exercising  their  legis- 
lative functions — 

Resolved,  therefore,  nemine  contradicente,  That  the 
senators  of  this  state  in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States 
be  instructed  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  pro- 
cure the  admission  of  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States, 
to  hear  the  debates  of  their  houses,  whenever  they 
are  sitting  in  their  legislative  capacity. 

“ Resolved , nemine  contradicente,  That  the  speakers 
of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly  be  re- 
quested to  enclose  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution 
to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  in  the  union, 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  similar  instructions 
to  their  respective  senators.” 

Here  began  her  great  system  of  the  right  of  in- 
structing her  senators.  And  in  consequence  of  this 
instruction,  Mr.  Monroe,  one  of  her  senators,  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  the  following  resolutions,  on  the 
24th,  February,  1791: 

“ ‘ Resolved , That  it  be  a standing  rule,  that  the 
doors  of  the  senate  chamber  remain  open  whilst  the 
senate  shall  be  silting  in  a legislative  capacity,  ex- 
cept on  such  occasions  as,  in  their  judgment,  may 
require  secrecy;  and  that  this  rule  shall  commence 
and  be  in  force  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of 
congress. 

“ 'Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  re- 
quest the  commissioners  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  to  cause  a proper  gallery  to  be  erected 
for  the  accommodation  of  an  audience.’ 

“This  motion  led  to  a debate,  which  continued  till 
the  hour  of  adjournment,  and  was  resumed  on  the 
following  day,  when  the  question  being  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays,  it  was  decided  as  follows: 

“Yeas— Messrs.  Builer,  Foster,  Qrunn,  Hawkins, 
King,  Lee,  Maelay,  Monroe,  Schuyler' — 9- 
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“Mays — Messrs.  Bassett,  Carroll,  Dalton,  Dickin- 
son, Ellsworth,  Elmer,  Few,  Henry,  Johnson,  John- 
ston, Izard,  Langdon,  Morris,  Read,  Stanton,  Strong, 
Wingate— 17.” 

But  the  legislature  of  Virginia  followed  up  the 
blow,  and  on  the  26th  of  November,  1791,  knocked 
again  at  the  door  of  the  senate  chamber,  by  passing 
the  following  resolutions: 

“ Wednesday,  Nov.  26, 1791. 

“The  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  considering  it 
as  one  among  the  important  privileges  of  the  people, 
that  the  doors  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  States  should 
be  open,  when  they  are  exercising  their  judicial  or 
legislative  functions: 

“ Resolved , therefore , That  the  senators  of  this  com- 
monwealth in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  procure  the  admission  of  the 
citizens  of  the  U.  States  to  hear  the  debates  in  their 
house,  whenever  they  are  sitting  in  their  legislative 
capacity. 

“ Resolved , also,  That  the  senators  of  this  common- 
wealth in  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  use  their  ut- 
most endeavors  to  procure  the  admission  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  U.  States,  whenever  the  senate  shall  be 
sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity.” 

On  the  26th  March,  1792,  Mr.  Monroe  again  mov- 
ed in  the  busiriess,  and  again  the  proposition  was  re- 
jected, by  a vote  of  17  nays  to  8 yeas. 

But,  again,  Virginia,  true  to  herself,  and  true  to 
the  principles  of  free  government,  renewed  her  pro- 
testation, by  re-adopting  on  Thursday,  11th  October, 
1792,  the  same  series  of  resolutions. 


to  the  placing  of  said  colonies  upon  a stable  and 
permanent  footing.” 

The  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph  contains  the  only 
intimation  we  have  seen  that  our  government  has 
communicated  with  that  of  England  on  this  subject. 
It  was  known  to  some  that  lord  Stanley,  the  British 
secretary  for  colonial  affairs,  had  inquired  of  our 
government  at  Washington  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
relations  existing  between  it  and  the  Liberian  colo- 
nies. The  purport  of  the  answer,  or  whether  any 
answer  had  been  returned,  was  a matter  concerning 
which  we  had,  heretofore,  no  knowledge. 

Among  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  hon.  J.  P. 
Kennedy,  from  the  committee  on  commerce  in  the 
last  house  of  representatives,  was  one  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  the  western  coast 
of  Africa  with  a view  to  the  establishment  of  our 
trade  in  that  quarter  upon  terms  and  stipulations 
which  might  give  extension  to  lawful  commerce  and 
tend  to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  congress  did  not  act  conclusive- 
ly on  this  proposition.  [Balt.  Jimer.  Ylth. 

The  question  will  probably  come  up  at  some  time 
or  other  in  congress  how  far  the  government  of  the 
l United  States  intends  to  recognize  these  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  which  have  grown  up  through 
American  benevolence  and  means,  and  which  are 
now  peopled  by  free  colored  persons  who  have  emi- 
grated from  our  shores.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  general  principles  of  our  policy  to  maintain  a co- 
lonial system;  nor  has  the  government  had  any  thing 
to  do  directly  with  the  establishment  of  the  Africo- 
colonies.  Indirectly  its  countenance  has 


On  the  4th  February,  1793,  the  resolution  to  open  keen  gjven  t0  t^e  enterprise.  It  would  be  worthy  of 
e doors  of  the  senate  chamber  was  again  rejected  ; to  knovv  whether,  wi 
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by  the  senate— and  it  was  not  till  the  19th  February,  of 
1794,  that  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a 
vote  of  18  to  9: 

“ Resolved , That  after  the  end  of  the  present  ses- 
sion of  congress,  and  so  soon  as  suitable  galleries 
shall  be  provided  for  the  senate  chamber,  the  said 
galleries  shall  be  permitted  to  he  opened  every  morn- 
ing, so  long  as  the  senate  shall  be  engaged  in  their 
legislative  capacity,  unless  in  such  cases  as  may  in 
the  opinion  of  the  senate  require  secrecy,  after 
which,  the  said  galleries  shall  be  closed.” 


thout  a formal  recogni- 
these  colonies  as  dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  our  government  ought  not  to  take  them  so  far 
under  its  protection  as  to  guarantee  to  them  their  in- 
dependence against  any  foreign  power.  The  rela- 
tions already  existing  between  Liberia  and  the  Colo- 
nization hoards  in  this  country  are  of  the  most  inti- 
mate kind;  and  it  is  altogether  natural  that  such  re- 
lations should  exist.  The  colonists  are  bound  by  a 
thousand  associations  to  the  country  from  which  they 
went,  and  in  which  their  friends  and  relatives  dwell; 
they  are  deeply  sensible,  too,  of  the  kindness  which 
At  the  next  session  of  the  senate,  their  doors  were  ;ias  given  them  a home  where  they  can  he  free  and 
for  the  first  time  thrown  open  to  the  people  of  the  happy.  Our  own  colony  is  called  “Maryland  in  Li- 


several  states  of  this  confederated  republic. 


beria,”  and  to  that  name  they  cling  with  affectionate 


And  for  our  own  part,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  the  interest.  The  advantages  of  trade  which  may  be  se- 
doors  of  the  senate  chamber  might,  consistently  with  cure(j  to  this  country  by  the  gradual  extension  of  our 
the  genius  of  our  government  and  the  great  interests  00lonies  along  the  African  coast  will  be  great  and  va- 
of  the  people,  be  sometimes  thrown  wider  open.  We  ] uable  beyond  a doubt.  Those  settlements  already 
do  not  see,  why  the  debates  of  the  senate  on  various  form  the  best  and  most  permanent  opening  to  the 
appointments,  and  sometimes  on  our  foreign  rela- , continent — an  immense  region  of  which  so  little  is 
tions,  should  be  shrouded  in  the  mysteries  of  secresy.  i known.  It  will  be  through  these  doubtless  that  fu- 


provision  not  being  positive,  it  is  necessary  to  embo- 
dy in  the  sentence  of  the  court,  in  every  case  of  the 
conviction  of  a de-erter,  that  he  shall  make  good  the 
time  lost  by  his  absence  from  the  service — if  such 
be  the  intention  of  the  court.  By  command  of  Ma- 
jor General  Scott.  R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  United  States  frigate  Macedonian,  captain 
Mayo,  bound  to  the  coast  Africa,  got  under  way  from 
her  moorings  off  the  Naval  Hospital,  below  Norfolk, 
and  dropped  down  to  Hampton  Roads  on  the  13th 
instant,  and  sailed  on  the  19th. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Ontario,  captain  Randolph,  sailed 
from  New  Orleans  on  lhe4thinst.  for  Norfolk.  The 
Ontario  has  been  stationed  at  New  Orleans  for  the 
last  six  months  as  a receiving-ship. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  J.  D.  Knight,  esq.  com- 
mander, sailed  from  Pensacola  on  the  28th  ultimo  for 
Norfolk. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Oregon,  lieut.  commanding  L.  M. 
Powell,  returned  to  Pensacola  from  Ship  Island  on 
the  same  date. 

The  U.  S.  squadron  under  commodore  Jones  was 
expected  at  Valparaiso  about  the  21slof  April.  The 
U.  S.  schooner  Shark  was  at  Coquimbo. 

The  United  Stales  ship  of  the  line  Delaware  sail- 
ed from  Lisbon,  June  2,  destination  not  reported. 

The  new  sloop  of  war  building  at  Norfolk,  is  to  be 
called  the  Jamestown,  the  one  building  at  Boston  is  to 
called  the  Plymouth,  and  that  building  at  Washing- 
ton is  to  be  named  the  St.  Mary,  in  commemoration 
of  the  early  settlements. 

Death  of  Commander  Dallas.  Me xanderJ.  Dal- 
las, (late  Browne,)  a commander  in  the  United  States 
navy,  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  10th 
inst.,  (as  we  learn  from  the  Whig.)  He  arrived  in 
Troy  in  the  month  of  May,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  on  his  way  to  Saratoga  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health;  but,  on  account  of  the  coolness  of  the 
weather  at  the  lime,  preferred  remaining  in  the  city. 
His  health  gradually  declined  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Dallas  was  a native  of  Connecticut. — 
His  name  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  commo- 
dore Dallas.  He  was  not  a relation  of  the  commo- 
dore’s family.  He  entered  the  navy  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  has  seen  much  service. 

STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


We  in  Virginia  make  our  appointments  in  open  day 
— discuss  the  pretensions  of  all  candidates  before' 
our  legislature  with  open  doors — and  record  the  votes 
of  the  members  by  open  votes,  and  not  by  secret 
ballots.  And  we  do  not  see  why  in  most  cases,  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  should  not  imitate  our 
example — openly,  fairly,  and  above  board.  Mystery 
may  suit  the  genius  of  monarchies.  Publicity  is 
more  consistent  with  the  bold  spirit  of  republics. 

LIBERIA.  In  Saturday’s  American  we  alluded 
at  some  length  to  our  colonial  settlements  in  Africa, 


ture  explorations  will  be  successfully  made.  These 
considerations  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Bri- 
tish government.  The  continent  of  Africa  is  watch- 
ed by  England  with  a very  restless  vigilance;  it  is  re- 
garded as  a great  prize  yet  unappropriated.  Yet  her 
efforts  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  have  signally 
failed.  Her  Niger  expedition  turned  out  disastrous- 
ly. Sierra  Leone,  which  she  has  held  a long  time, 
is  not  an  available  position.  Cape  Palmas  or  Mon- 
rovia would  suit  her  purposes  much  better;  and  in 
possessing  those  places  she  would  have  for  her  use  a 

o.  .w.  ...  - — population  adapted  by  color  and  constitution  to  the 

and  to  the  propriety  of  having  some  definite  under- ! country  and  the  climate,  and  endowed  also  with 
standing  as  to  the  relations  that  should  exists  between  ™,any  elements^  of  American  enterprise^ajid  energy. 


the  government  of  the  United  States  and  those  co- 
lonies. We  have  since  observed  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  from  which  we  take  the 
following: 

“It  is  not  our  policy,  and  we  trust  never  will  be,  to 
establish  colonies  abroad.  The  territory  of  Liberia, 
although  called  a colony,  or  colonies,  is  not  such  in 
a national  point  of  view,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that 
it  should  be.  It  will  be  better  for  the  colonists,  bet- 
ter for  ourselves,  and  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
African  race,  that  Liberia  should  be  an  independent 
sovereignty.  Nevertheless,  having  been  planted  by 
our  people,  and  nurtured  by  them  to  its  present  state 
of  advancement,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  should 
afford  it  such  temporary  protection  and  succor  as  may 
shield  it  from  encroachments,  and  enable  it  to  fulfil 
the  noble  destinies  for  which  it  was  destined.  In  the 
language  of  the  committee  on  commerce  in  the  po- 
pular branch  of  the  last  congress,  “It  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  the  territory  of  the  colonies  should  be 
enlarged,  and  that  their  jurisdiction  should  .become 
clear  and  incontestable  over  the  whole  line  of  coast 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  a distance  of 
about  three  hundred  miles;  and  that  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties between  this  and  any  European  country,  their  rights 
as  neutrals  should  be  recognised  and  respected.'’''  In  this 
we  fully  concur.  And,  in  accordance  therewith,  in- 
structions were  sent  to  our  minister  in  England,  by 


These  places  if  once  in  her  hands,  would  become  the 
footholds  of  British  power  in  Africa,  and  the  points 
whence  British  influence  and  trade  would  work  their 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  It  has  not 
been  long  since  we  had  intimations  of  a British  claim 
upon  the  Liberian  territory.  We  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  the  question  has  been  put  by 
the  colonial  secretary  of  Great  Britain  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  what  extent  the  Liberian 
colonies  were  regarded  as  American  dependencies. — 
The  answer  to  this  question  we  have  not  heard;  per- 
haps no  answer  has  been  given.  It  is  of  importance, 


From  the  London  Times. 

Statement  showing  the  population  of  the  sev- 
eral states  and  territories  in  the  American  union, 
classified  as  follows,  viz: 

1.  Those  having  no  public  debt. 

2.  Indebted,  but  paying  their  interest  regularly. 

3.  Indebted,  but  not  paying  interest. 

4.  Indebted,  and  disavowing,  in  part,  their  debt. 


should  be  had  on  this  subject,  and  thatkuch  a posi- 


which  should  be  under  our  own  control. 

[Balt.  American. 

THE  ARMY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS — NO.  45. 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  adj.  gen'.ls  office, 
Washington,  July  15,  1843. 

The  attention  of  courts  martial  is  directed  to  s 
much  of  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  March  16, 
18U2,  as  provides  that  a Deserter  shall  be  “liable  to 
serve,  for  and  during  such  a period,  as  shall  with  the 
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Me. 

501,793 

501,793 

N.  H. 

•234,574 

284,574 

Mass. 

737,699 

737,699 

R.  I. 

103,830 

108,830 

Conn. 

309,978 

309,978 

Yt. 

291,948 

291,948 

N.  Y. 

2,42S,921 

2.428,921 

N.  J. 

373,306 

363  306 

Penn. 

1,724,033 

1,724,033 

Del. 

78,085 

78.085 

Md. 

469,232 

469,232 

Va. 

1,239,797 

1,239,797 

N.  C. 

753,419 

753,419 

S.  C. 

594.398 

594,398 

Ga. 

691,392 

691,392 

Ala. 

590,756 

599,756 

Miss. 

375,651  375,651 

La. 

352,411 

352,411 

Ky. 

779.S28 

779,828 

Tenn. 

829  210 

829,210 

Ohio 

1,519,467 

1,519,467 

Ind. 

685  866 

685  866 

III. 

476,183 

476,183 

Mo. 

383,702 

383.702 

Ark. 

97,574 

97,574 

Mich. 

212,267  212,267 

Ter’’s. 

Fla. 

54,477  54,477 

Wis. 

30,945 

30,945 

Iowa 

43,112 

43,112 

D.C. 

43,702 

43,702 

Total 

2,274,197  10,340,665  3,805,299  642,395  17,062,556 
General  result. 

Mr.  Webster,  when  secretary  of  state,  to  bring  the  time  he  may  have  served  previous  to  his  desertion, 
subject  before  the  British  government,  with  a view  • amount  to  the  full  term  of  his  eniistmeut.”  This 


Nine  states  and  territories  having  no  debt 

and  a population  of  2,274,197 

Twelve  states  and  territories,  having  a 
puoliedebt  and  paying  interest  Punc- 
tually 10,340,655 
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Six  states  and  territories,  indebted  and 
acknowledging  their  debt,  but  not  pay- 
ing interest 

Three  states  and  territories  disavowing 
in  part  their  debt 


Amount  of  debt. 

Which  the  majority  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  above  three  states  and  territories 
have  disavowed  their  liability  to 
Mississippi. — Debt  created  for  banking 
capital,  and  alleged  to  have  been  nego- 
tiated in  violation  of  the  constitution 
Michigan. — Issued  for  internal  improve- 
ment, negotiated  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  not  paid  for 
Florida. — Created  for  bank  capital,  no 
excuse. 


Total  debt  (repudiated) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fall  River.  The  Relief  committee  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  $7,699  contributed  from  various  quarters 
for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  destructive 
fire,  beside  a quantity  of  provisions.  Nothing  yet  from 
New  York.  Many  temporary  buildings  are  going  up, 
and  several  beautiful  brick  blocks  will  speedily  follow. 

Boston  and  Worcester  rail  road.  The  second 
track  upon  this  rail  road  was  opened  through  its  en- 
tire length  lrom  Boston  to  Worcester  on  the  13th  inst. 

Eastern  rail  road.  The  directors  congratulale 
the  stockholders  on  the  completion  of  the  road  and 
the  settlement  of  its  accounts.  The  entire  amount 
charged  to  cost  of  construction  of  the  road  from 
Boston  to  Portsmouth,  is  $2,570,043,  of  which  $441,- 
718  was  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  road  from 
the  Massachusetts  line  to  Portsmouth.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  paid  in  is  $1,605,000,  the  state 
loan  $500,000,  and  the  floating  debt  of  the  company 
$332,971.  The  property  of  the  company,  indepen- 
dent of  the  road,  is  estimated  at  $309,646,  and  if  sold 
would  pay  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  floating  debt. 

The  cost  of  the  new  depot  at  Boston,  which  has 
been  made  the  past  year,  appears  to  have  been 
$131,403,  of  which  $69,290  was  paid  for  land; 
$7,374  cost  of  foundations  of  pile  wharf;  $5,797  for 
wall;  $8,629  for  filling  wharf;  $5,173  for  depot  build- 
ing; $3,139  drops,  engineeering,  &c. 

In  consequence  of  this  purchase,  the  company  have 
been  able  to  realize,  by  the  sale  of  their  right  at 
Lewis’  wharf,  $50,000;  land  sold,  on  which  the 
owners  are  about  to  erect  a splendid  range  of  stone 
stores,  $66  000;  land  reserved  for  a hotel,  and  for 
which  they  have  been  offered  $22,000.  and  the  lease 
of  refreshment  room  and  restorator  for  $300  per  an- 
num each;  an  increase  in  the  amount  for  which  the 
ferry  is  leased,  $2,800,  and  saving  in  rent  of  trea- 
surer’s office,  $400,  all  of  which  last,  at  6 per  cent, 
would  require  a capital  of  $63  000 — showing  a pro- 
fit, says  the  report,  independent  of  the  superior  ac- 
commodations, of  $69,596  51. 

Among  the  property  of  the  company  before  alluded 
to,  are  70  lots  at  East  Boston,  where  the  influx  of  po- 
pulation is  rapidly  increasing  the  value  of  land,  and  the 
present  estimated  value  of  which  is  $78,300. 

The  interest  in  the  East  Boston  Ferry,  and  24  lots  in 
the  Public  Garden,  containing  10,000  sq.  ft.  each,  is  va- 
lued at  $35,00o,  and  “it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  a 
good  speculation  to  purchase  this  at  the  valuation.” 

The  company  have  been  offered  $2,500  for  their 
interest  in  the  Cunard  wharf,  and  they  have  real  es- 
tate in  Lynn,  Marblehead,  Salem  ar.d  Newburyport, 
valued  at  $4.300 — part  of  this  real  estate,  consisting  ! 
of  a house  and  two  lots  of  land,  is  in  Newburyport, ' 
and  is  valued  at  $1,900.  Besides  these  they  have! 
$27,500  in  the  Portsmouth  bridge,  purchased  in  com- 
pany with  the  Portland  road.  They  have  also  real 
estate  in  New  Hampshire  valued  at  $11,140. 

Of  the  2,000  new  shares  created  in  January  last, 
only  fifty  have  been  sold,  “and  it  remains  for  the  fu- 
ture direction  to  decide  if  they  shall  be  issued,  or  if 
the  property  on  hand  shall  be  realized,  or  the  amount 
remain  on  loan.  As  either  is  practicable  the  deci- 
sion will  rest  on  what  may  seem  to  be  required  by 
the  interest  of  the  stockholders.” 

In  consequence  of  the  dullness  of  business  last 
summer,  and  the  frequent  and  deep  snows  of  the 
winter,  the  receipts  have  been  less  during  the  past 
year  than  in  the  previous,  but  the  expenditures  have 
been  lessened  more  than  the  receipts  nearly  $14,000. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
are  stated  at  $266,455,  and  the  expenditures  $110,- 
655  66 — leaving  the  net  receipts  $155,799  45,  from 
which  there  has  been  paid,  interest  on  state  script 
$25  000;  dividends  to  stockholders  $121,740,  leaving 
a surplus  including  that  of  last  year,  of  $19  920. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1842,  were  $291,305,  and  the  expenditures  $149,465. 
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Newspaper  statistics.  There  are  in  Massachu- 
setts 79  newspapers  published  weekly  or  oftener, 
twelve  of  them  daily,  and  two  semi-weekly;  the  resi- 
due weekly.  Most  of  the  dailies  publish  a semi- 
weekly or  tri-weekly  edition  for  the  country.  The 
oldest  paper  is  the  Massachusetts  Spy,  at  Worces- 
ter, established  in  1771. 

Boston  Citv  statistics. 

1842.  Valuation  of  real  estate  in  Bos- 
ton, $65  509,500 

Personal,  do.  do.  do  41,223,800 


$106,733,300 

Population,  93,383 

Property  av’ge  to  a person,  $1,140  00. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Whig  nomination.  The  law  and  order  conven- 
tion for  the  eastern  district,  have  nominated  Elisha' 
R.  Porter  for  congress.  The  western  district  con- 
vention not  being  fully  attended,  have  adjourned  till 
the  10th  of  August. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The  Charter.  The  old  charter  of  Connecticut 
is  carefully  preserved  at  Hartford.  Mrs  Ann  S. 
Stephens  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  manner  in  a 
letter  to  the  Brother  Jonathan:  “It  is  elaborately 
written  in  an  old  English  letter,  and  in  one  place  the 
parchment  is  stained  through  by  the  sap  or  other 
moisture  gathered  in  the  tree  which  contained  it.  It 
was  granted  by  Charles  II,  in  1662,  and  when  Ed- 
mond Andross  assumed  the  government,  and  threat- 
ened to  remove  the  charter,  it  was  concealed  eigh- 
teen months  in  the  old  oak  to  which  its  name  is  giv- 
en. Though  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  years  old, 
every  word  on  the  broad  parchment  is  distinct,  and 
the  whole  fabric  remains  as  firm  as  if  manufactured 
yesterday.” 


NEW  YORK. 

Singsing  prison.  The  Hudson  Chronicle  publish- 
ed on  the  spot,  says:  “The  state  prisons  were  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  confining  the  convicts,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  they  answer  that  purpose  at  pre- 
sent. Any  convict  that  chooses,  walks  away,  and  he 
is  not  missed  until  he  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  prison.  We  cannot  give  a weekly  or 
daily  account  of  the  escapes,  rows,  riots,  assassina- 
tions, and  knock-downs,  at  the  prison;  and  if  we 
neglect  any  week  to  give  two  or  three  occurrences  of 
this  description,  our  readers  need  not  suppose  that 
they  have  not  taken  place,  but  take  it  for  granted 
that  we  have  forgotten  to  write  them  out.” 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  rail  road  company.  The 
corporation  of  Albany  have  agreed  to  loan  to  this 
company  $150,000,  at  5 per  cent,  on  conditions  that 
the  road  be  carried  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
and  that  the  inclined  plane  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady  be  dispensed  with.  The  work  is  to  be 
immediately  undertaken.  The  plane  at  Schenectady 
is  already  removed — that  at  Albany  will  soon  be. 

CITY  STATISTICS. 

1842.  Valuation  of  real  estate  in  New 
York,  $176,489,042 

Personal  do  do  do  61,294,559 


$237,783,691 

Population  322,710 

Property  av’ge  to  a person  $760  00 
do  do  Personal  less  than  $200  00 
Taxable  property  in  the  city  of 


New  York  in 

1825, 

$101,160,046 

26, 

107,477,081 

27, 

112,211,926 

28, 

114,019,533 

29, 

112,526,016 

1830, 

125,288,518 

1, 

139,280,214 

2, 

146,302,618 

3, 

166,491,042 

4, 

186  548  501 

5, 

218,723,703 

6, 

309,500,920 

7, 

263,747,350 

8. 

264,152,941 

9, 

266,582,430 

1840, 

252,235,815 

1, 

251.194,920 

2, 

237,783,601 

Taxable  pr’p’y  in 

1825, 

$101,160,046 

do  do 

1835, 

218,723,703 

Increase  in  10  years,  117,563,657 

Taxable  pr’p’y  in  1836,  $307,500,920 
do  do  1842,  239,783,601 


In  6 years,  decrease  71, 717, 319 


Increase  in  16  years,  $45,846,338 


1836.  Estate  increased  90  million  dollars  in  taxa- 
ble value  this  year. 

1837.  Real  estate  deceased  45  millions  dollars  this 
year;  a variation  in  two  years  of  135  millions  dollars 
being  29  millions  dollars  more  than  all  the  valuation 
of  Boston  in  1842. 

In  the  year  1836,  the  valuation  of  property  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  was  more  than  all  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania,  or  the  states  of  Ma- 
ryland and  Virginia  together. 

The  Bowling-Green  fountain.  A letter  from 
an  old  Knickerbocker  to  a friend  in  the  country,  says: 
“In  the  lower  part  of  our  city,  and  at  the  southern 
end  of  Broadway,  exists  an  egg-shaped  plot  of  grass 
enclosed  by  an  iron  railing  and  surrounded  by  wide- 
spreading  trees.  This  enclosure  bears  the  name  of 
the  Bowling-Green,  and  was  no  doubt  in  the  days  of 
our  Dutch  ancestors  applied  to  the  use  which  its 
name  indicates,  and  enlivened  by  the  sports  and  dan- 
ces of  the  burghers’  families  who  flourished  in  the 
days  of  Van  Twillers  and  the  Stuyvesants.  In  later 
times  its  centre  was  graced  by  a leaden  statue  of  one 
of  the  Georges,  which,  like  the  log-king  of  the  frogs, 
long  reigned  in  peaceful  and  apathetic  majesty  over 
our  then  provincial  town.  Stormier  seasons,  how- 
ever, were  at  hand,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution  his  leaden  majesty  was  dethroned  from 
his  brick-built  pedestal  and  converted  into  musket 
balls,  which  were  used  against  his  own,  by  the  pro- 
vincial troops.  Since  the  evacuation  of  New  York 
by  the  British,  the  Bowling-Green  has  undergone  but 
slight  alterations;  its  trees  have  grown  taller  and 
more  shadowy,  its  old  railing  has  been  thinned  by 
rust  and  age,  and  its  successive  crops  of  grass  have, 
like  the  generations  of  our  citizens,  sprung  up  and 
withered  away. 

But  a change  was  now  to  come.  Rivers  are  rush- 
ing through  our  streets,  water  spouts  are  gushing 
up  from  our  squares,  and  the  Bowling  Green,  sur- 
rounded by  the  residences  of  our  wealthy  citizens, 
or  by  hotels  where  congregate  a portion  of  the  stran- 
ger residents,  was  destined,  by  the  liberality  of  those 
who  dwell  around  it,  to  be  ornamented  by  the  most 
beautiful  fountain  in  the  city.  Its  design  is  graceful 
and  ingenious,  and  now,  when  universal  approbation 
[ has  confessed  that  its  effect,  as  finished,  is  as  beauti- 
ful as  its  plan  was  novel,  it  is  no  more  than  just  to 
give  praise  to  the  fountain  committee  who  persevered 
in  its  execution,  although  scoffed  at  by  many  who 
could  not  with  the  mind’s  eye  perceive  what  would 
be  its  appearance  when  completed.  The  basin  is  90 
feet  in  diameter,  enclosed  by  a brick  wall  coped  with 
hewn  stone;  in  the  centre  rises  to  a height  of  nearly 
20  feet  a triangular  mass  of  uncut  rock,  ragged  in  its 
outline,  overhanging  at  the  top,  and  projecting  in 
points  over  which  the  falling  water  dashes  its  snowy 
spray  to  its  base.  The  materials  of  this  mass  weigh- 
ing as  we  are  informed  300  tons,  are  piled  together  as 
rudely  and  as  near  in  appearance  to  natural  debris  as 
a proper  regard  for  stability  would  admit;  they  sup- 
port at  their  summit  a base  concealed  by  the  rock, 
into  which  the  water  discharged  by  the  jet  falls,  and 
from  which  it  again  leaps  in  feathery  cascades  till 
arrested  by  the  water  in  the  main  pool  of  the  fountain. 
An  iron  pipe,  a foot  in  diameter,  conducts  the  water 
from  the  top  pipe  in  Broadway  to  the  top  of  the  rock 
work;  thence  the  water,  in  its  efforts  to  ascend  to  the 
level  of  its  source,  rises  in  the  open  air  to  a height  of 
about  70  feet,  forming  a plume-shaped  jet. 

Smaller  pipes  carry  water  forming  lour  side  jets 
round  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  gas  pipes  surround 
the  main  basin,  furnishing  light  to  eight  large  lamps 
fitted  with  reflectors. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  words  the  appearance 
of  this  fountain,  when  playing  by  day:  its  lofty  jets 
— its  cascades  that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  works 
of  nature.  Drawing  might  give  an  idea  of  it,  but 
when  lighted  up  at  night  neither  pen  nor  pencil  can 
express  its  fairy-like  and  magical  appearance. 

The  design  is  by  Mr.  James  Renwick,  jr.,  and  un- 
der his  direction  it  has  realized  the  highest  anticipa- 
tion of  his  hold  and  original  conception.  He  has 
been  most  ably  seconded  by  assistant  alderman  Petti- 
grew and  Mr.  Aaron  O.  Price,  who  took  the  contract 
for  the  building.  Above  all,  however,  honor  is  due 
to  the  committee  of  superintendence,  who  resolutely 
piled  up  “mighty  head  of  stones,”  as  it  has  been  cal- 
led, until  it  has  become  the  most  tasteful  ornament  of 
our  city.  [Com.  Advertiser. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gov.  Porter.  We  extract  from  a Harrisburg 
paper  the  following:  As  a specimen  of  the  style  in 
which  the  late  political  friends  and  personal  neigh- 
bors of  the  governor,  now  speak  of  him. 

democratic  town  meeting. 

Voice  cf  Gov.  Porter's  neighbors!  At  a large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  democracy  of  Harrisburg, 
convened  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice  at  the  house 
of  Henry  M’Gowau  in  said  borough,  on  the  evening 
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of  Saturday,  July  8th,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen: 

J.  GEORGE  SCHOTT,  Pres't. 

Jacob  Baab,  Sam’l  bryan,  Secretaries. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a preamble  and  resolutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting. 

The  chair  then  appointed  the  following: 

Philip  Dougherty,  E.  W.  Hutter,  John  S.  Ingram, 
Wm.  Weidler,  Dr.  Chris.  Seiler,  Chas.  F.  Muench, 
George  J.  Shoemaker,  John  Knepley,  D.  J.  Grosh, 
Samuel  Singer,  William  Armstrong,  William  K. 
Couison,  H.  Springman,  Conrad  Kepley,  M.  Beck, 
A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Tharnas  C.  Reed,  Charles  A. 
Snyder. 

The  committee  having  retired  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation,  reported  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  right  of  peaceably  assembling  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a free  and  independent  inter- 
change of  public  sentiment,  is  a right  guaranteed  the 
people  by  their  constitution  and  laws,  of  which  neither 
the  “veto”  of  a corrupt  executive,  nor  the  “opinion” 
of  a mercenary  attorney  general,  can  deprive  them: 
And  whereas,  the  democracy  of  Harrisburg,  in  com- 
mon with  their  republican  co-laborers  throughout  the 
state,  cherish  a deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
purity  and  prosperity  of  the  great  and  patriotic  par- 
ty to  which  they  are  so  ardently  attached,  and 
can  never  consent  to  rest  in  supine  indifference, 
whilst  the  very  sentinel  planted  upon  the  democratic 
watch  tower  is  found  coalescing  with  the  enemy; 
therefore, 

Resolved.  That  the  democratic  party  of  Harris- 
burg are  still  sound  to  the  core,  and  they  proclaim 
to  the  democracy  of  this  great  and  noble  old  com- 
monwealth, that,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  and 
corruption  of  their  leader,  the  free  and  sovereign 
people  still  cling  to  their  ancient  and  approved  prin- 
ciples with  an  ardor  that  knows  no  diminution  or 
abatement. 

Resolved,  That  we — the  immediate  neighbors  and 
fellows  citizens  of  David  R.  Porter — every  one  of  us 
having  warmly  supported  him  in  1838  and  1841, 
when  we  believed  him  the  true  and  honest  democrat 
he  professed  to  be — do  hereby,  now  and  forever,  re- 
nounce and  abjure  all  and  every  manner  of  political 
friendship  with  him — and  bid  him  “God  speed”  on 
the  high  road  to  political  destruction — for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

Because  he  has  betrayed  his  parly  into  the  hands 
of  its  worst  enemies,  for  the  mere  sake  of  a paltry 
and  pitiful  office  to  his  brother,  with  the  drippings  of 
the  kitchen  reserved  to  himself. 

Because  he  is  evidently  intent  only  on  the  enrich- 
ment of  himself  and  family,  regardless  alike  of  the 
interests  of  the  state,  the  fame  of  the  party  he  has 
professed  to  act  with,  and  the  requirements  of  com- 
mon decency. 

Because  he  has  entered  into  a corrupt  coalition  with 
John  Tyler — who  has  deserted  from  the  federal  par- 
ty— and  the  democracy  can  never  consent  to  follow, 
when  one  apostate  rushes  recklessly  into  the  embra- 
ces of  another. 

Because  he  is  utterly  reckless  of  any  laws  that  the 
legislature  chooses  to  enact — paying  no  manner  of 
regard  to  any  one  of  their  provisions,  when  it  is  his 
interest  to  violate  them. 

Because  he  has,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an 
hundred,  held  out  one  set  of  principles  in  public,  and 
quite  a different  set  in  private,  thereby  richly  enti- 
tling himself  to  the  infamous  character  of  a “palter- 
er  in  a double  sense” — a Janus  with  a multitude  of 
faces. 

Because  he  refuses  to  sign  the  bill  authorising  suits 
to  be  instituted  against  Daniel  M.  Brodhead  and 
Co.,  the  lumber  merchants  of  1840,  which  transac- 
tions every  man  desires  to  see  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

Because  all  his  recent  acts  prove  that  the  democra- 
cy have  been  cheated  in  him,  as  the  whigs  have  been 
duped  and  betrayed  by  Tyler. 

Because  in  a word,  we  are  his  neighbors,  and 
have  LEARNED  TO  KNOW  HIM! 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  democracy  of  the 
state  are  eminently  due  to  the  seventy  or  more  inde- 
pendent democratic  editors  of  this  state,  who,  sacri- 
ficing every  private  consideration,  and  '■‘■regardless  of 
denunciations  from  any  quarter  ivhatever,"  bavq  BOLD- 
LY BEARDED  THE  LION  IN  HIS  DEN,  and 
have  not  feared  to  “cry  aloud  and  spare  not”  against 
iniquity  and  corruption  even  though  the  offender  be 
seated  upon  a throne. 

Resolved,  That  the  sentiments  drank  at  the  Ger- 
man Celebration  of  the  4th  of  July,  do  express  the 
united  voice  and  will  of  the  democracy  of  Harris- 
burg. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by  the 
officers,  and  published  in  the  English  and  German 


state  papers,  in  the  Globe,  Pennsylvanian,  Lancas- 
ter Intelligencer,  and  in  all  the  other  democratic 
presses  of  the  state. 

J.  G.  SCHOTT,  President. 

Jacob  Baab,  Samuel  Bryan,  Secretaries. 

The  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  (V.  B.)  alluding 
to  the  foregoing  proceedings,  says:  “It  is  not  a very 
flattering  testimonial  of  character,  to  be  sure;  but 
still,  it  may  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  perfectly  sin- 
cere.” 

MARYLAND. 

A blow  up.  Five  men  were  engaged  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  in  attempting  to  remedy  some  de- 
fect in  the  large  metre  attached  to  the  Holliday  street 
Theatre,  it  being  asserted,  that  much  of  the  gas  es- 
caped by  unknown  means.  This  was  the  “first  ap- 
'pea  ranee”  of  these  workmen  “on  or  under,"  any  stage, 
and  it  had  liked  to  have  proved  their  first  and  last 
too.  One  of  them  incautiously  brought  a light  into 
loo  close  approximation  with  the  supposed  “great 
regulator,”  when,  like  its  once  celebrated  namesake, 
it  exploded  with  a terrific  crash,  injuring  two  of  them 
severely,  they  being  much  cut  and  bruised,  but  unlike 
the  big  monster,  it  only  astonished  five  individuals, 
instead  of  five  thousand.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
cause  the  blow  up  may  be  ascribed,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  made  pillars  and  planks,  statues,  naiads, 
and  sparkling  fountains,  a “wreek  of  matter”  was 
superior,  infinitely,  to  the  celebrated  scene  in  the  last 
days  of  Pompeii.  If  the  manager  intends  to  bring 
forth  next  season  any  scenic  affairs,  he  ought  to  en- 
gage a first  rate  metre  for  the  occasion.  [Clipper. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Silk.  A lady  of  Bladen  county,  in  this  state, 
makes  every  year  a considerable  quantity  of  sewing 
silk,  which  she  dyes  of  various  colors,  handsomely 
and  permanently,  and  disposes  of  it  to  her  neighbors, 
who  think  it  quite  equal  to  the  Italian. 

[ W ilmington  (Jf.  C.)  Chronicle. 

GEORGIA. 

Mr.  Berrien’s  address  to  the  whig  state  conven- 
tion held  June  19th,  1843,  at  Milledgville: 

Gentlemen,  of  the  convention:  1 thank  you  very 

cordially  for  this  expresssion  of  your  confidence.  It 
would,  indeed,  have  been  acceptable  to  me,  if  it  had 
been  your  pleasure  to  assign  the  duties  of  this  station 
to  some  other  of  our  associates;  but  I am  not  the 
less  sensible  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  nor  the  less  grateful  for  the  feeling  of  per- 
sonal kindness  which  prompts  it.  The  privilege  of 
presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  a body  of  freemen, 
as  intelligent  and  patriotic  as  those  I see  around  me, 
might  gratify  the  ambition  of  any  man.  To  me, 
certainly,  it  will  always  be  a source  of  pleasing  and 
grateful  recollection. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  immediate 
object  of  our  assemblage,  all  will  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  the  trust  which  is  confided  to  us.  In 
contemplating  it,  the  mind  naturally  recurs  to  the 
convention  of  1840,  to  its  immediate  issue,  and  to  its 
more  remote  results.  The  condition  of  the  country 
at  that  moment  is  fresh  m your  recollection,  Its 
history  was  written  in  characters  not  easily  effaced 
by  ten  years  of  tyranny,  of  misrule,  and  of  corrup- 
tion; and  the  resistance  which  it  awakened  is  not 
less  vividly  impressed  upon  our  memories.  The  note 
of  preparation  was  first  sounded  in  this  hall  from 
whence,  returning  to  our  respective  homes,  the  shout 
was  prolonged  until  its  reverberations  were  heard  in 
every  hill,  and  plain,  and  valley  throughout  the  land. 
We  rallied  under  the  banner  of  the  patriot  Harrison, 
and  while  our  adversaries  were  confounded  by  the 
rapidity  and  extent  of  our  preparations,  we  rushed  to 
victory.  By  an  inscrutable  dispensation  of  provi- 
dence the  fruits  of  our  triumph  were  wrested  from 
our  grasp.  I mistake,  gentlemen:  they  have  been 
filched  from  us  by  treachery,  by  the  betrayal  of  our 
confidence,  by  a shameless  ingratitude;  of  all  which 
our  adversaries  were  prompt  to  profit,  how  honor- 
ably to  themselves,  let  themselves  determine  when 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  the  contest  shall  have 
passed  away.  They  have,  however,  steadily  refused 
all  affiliation  with  its  perpetrator,  and  the  accredited 
newspaper  organ  of  the  party,  published  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  the  presidential  mansion,  has  not 
hesitated  to  remind  its  incumbent  of  the  maxim  that 
men  may  love  the  treason,  and  yet  abhor  the  traitor. 
Nevertheless,  as  an  ally  in  the  war,  they  have  fought 
under  a common  banner,  predetermined  to  discard 
him  when  he  should  cease  to  be  useful  to  them. 

By  the  united  strength  of  this  unhallowed  union, 
your  representatives  in  the  national  legislature  have 
been  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country;  each  successive  measure  having  fal- 
len by  the  indiscriminate  opposition  of  a disciplined 
minority,  sustained  by  the  presidential  veto.  Still, 
however,  the  whig  party  in  the  national  legislature 


have  rendered  essential  service  the  country.  They 
have  checked  the  corrupt  and  unblushing  use  of  Exe- 
cutive patronage,  have  reduced  the  annual  expendi- 
ture of  the  government  by  a retrenchment  of  some 
ten  millions  of  dollars  and  have  passed  many  whole- 
some laws,  whose  effects  are  gradually  developing 
themselves.  Having  done  this,  their  appeal  is  now  to 
their  political  associates,  by  whom  they  were  depu- 
ted; and  never  in  the  annals  of  history  has  any  body 
of  men  exhibited  the  same  steady  firmness  and  reso- 
lute adherence  to  principle  which  have  been  displayed 
by  the  great  whig  party  throughout  the  the  union.  A 
party  betrayed  by  its  leader,  and  furiously  pressed  by 
its  adversary,  has  refused  to  yield  an  inch,  but  stand- 
ing to  its  arms,  awaits  the  expiration  of  the  armistice 
limited  by  the  constitution,  eager  for  the  renewal  of 
the  conflict.  The  note  of  preparation  is  heard  on 
every  side.  Our  whig  brethren  throughout  the  union 
are  busily  employed  in  mustering  their  forces,  in  se- 
lecting their  leaders,  in  arranging  the  plan  of  the 
campaign. 

One  division  of  this  patriot  host  is  committed  to 
our  peculiar  care.  ’Tis  ours  to  marshal,  to  discipline, 
to  prepare  it  for  action;  and  one,  and  the  principal 
object  of  our  assemblage  now  is,  to  designate  its  lea- 
der. Gentlemen,  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate  the 
importance  of  that  selection.  The  manifesto  of  the 
whigs  of  Georgia  has  already  gone  forth.  We  have 
chosen,  so  far  as  we  car.  control  the  choice,  the  leader 
of  our  federal  host.  We  have  given  our  colors  to  the 
breeze,  emblazoned  with  the  name  of  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  and  resolute  under  his  banner  to  do 
battle  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  We  have 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet — the  lists  are  in  prepara- 
tion— our  adversary,  marshalled  for  the  conflict, 
watches  our  movements,  and  victory  or  an  inglorious 
defeat  awaits  us. 

Our  first  great  duly  is  to  cherish  a spirit  of  harmo- 
ny among  ourselves;  to  secure  united  and  therefore 
efficient  action  in  the  coming  conflict.  To  the  inte- 
rests of  the  party,  or  which  is  an  equivalent  expres- 
sion, to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  all  indi- 
vidual prejudices  and  partialities  must  yield.  This 
principle  of  aclion  must  find  its  first  illustration  in  the 
selection  of  a candidate  for  the  executive  chair,  a 
measure  so  important  in  its  influence  on  the  contest 
which  is  to  follow.  And  surely  this  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult. All  the  gentlemen  whose  names  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  consideration  are  entirely 
unexceptionable,  perfectly  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  chief  magistracy.  All  that  re- 
mains to  us  is  to  determine  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  will  probably  command  the 
highest  popular  vote;  and  if,  after  a free  interchange 
of  opinion,  ihe  question  shall  still,  to  any  conside- 
rable number  of  this  body,  seem  to  be  a doubtful 
one,  the  mode  of  solving  it  appears  to  be  obvious. — 
The  members  of  this  convention  may  certainly  be 
considered  as  a fair  representation  of  the  whig  par- 
ty of  Georgia,  as  correctly  reflecting  the  opinion 
and  feelings  of  their  constituents.  Ascertain,  then, 
gentlemen,  in  such  mode  as  your  wisdom  may 
dictate,  who  is  the  choice  of  a majority  of  this  body, 
and  then  let  us  join  hand  and  heart  in  giving  to  the 
active  individual  a zealous,  selected,  cordial  support. 

We  are  admonished  of  our  obligation  to  cherish  this 
spirit  of  harmony  among  ourselves  by  the  dissensions 
of  our  opponents,  and  the  influence  which  they  have 
already  produced  on  the  public  mind. 

We  are  bound  by  the  relations  which  we  have  as- 
sumed to  that  distinguished  citizen  whose  name  we 
have  presented  to  the  people  of  theU.  States. 

We  owe  it  to  the  great  whig  party  of  the  Union, 
who  are  entiled  to  claim  from  us  an  active,  and,  so 
far  as  may  depend  on  ourselves,  an  efficient  co-opera- 
tion. 

It  is  due  to  ourselves  as  indispensable  to  our  suc- 
cess in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage 
— a contest  which  so  deeply  involves  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  freemen  of  Georgia. 

Let  us  then,  gentlemen,  proceed  to  the  discharge 
of  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to  us  under  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  harmony  in  feel- 
ing, union  in  counsel,  concert  in  action.  Let  us  se- 
lect from  the  roll  of  patriot  statesmen  whose  names 
have  been  presented  to  the  public  consideration  the 
individual  who  shall  concentrate  the  voices  of  a ma- 
jority of  this  convention,  inscribe  his  name  on  our 
banner,  and  then  fearlessly  give  it  to  the  breeze. — 
Free  be  it  flung.  Let  it  float,  and  float  gallantly  in 
the  coming  strife.  Plant  it  on  your  mountain  heights; 
unfurl  it  in  your  midlands,  and,  fanned  by  the  winds 
of  ocean,  let  it  wave  in  triumph  over  your  eastern 
plains. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

An  extra  session  of  the  legislature  has  been  call- 
ed, by  proclamation  of  the  governor  to  meet  on  the 
10th  inst.  This  is  considered  ominous,  as  their  state 
elections  are  near  at  hand. 
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LOUISIANA. 

Election.  The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  10th 
inst.  says,  sufficient  returns  have  been  received  to 
show  that  the  Van  Buren  candidates  for  congress  in 
all  the  four  districts  of  the  state,  have  been  elected. 
It  does  not  give  the  vote  in  each  district,  but  acknow- 
ledges a perfect  sweep.  The  Bee  gives  a Van  Buren 
majority  in  the  first  district  of  about  350,  in  the  se- 
cond of  71,  and  in  the  third  of  about  700;  in  the  fourth 
the  majority  is  supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Van 
Buren  ticket. 

The  vote  on  the  question  of  a convention  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  state  appears  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  convention  by  a large  majority.  When  the  re- 
turns are  completed  we  will  publish  them  for  future 
reference. 

Legal  decision.  In  the  much  mooted  question, 
whether  the  state  has  the  right  to  tax  passengers  who 
arrivejat  New  Orleans,  which  has  been  contested  in 
the  lower  courts  upon  the  constitutional  point  and  by 
them  decided  affirmatively,  the  case  was  carried  up 
and  argued  before  the  supreme  court,  which  on  the 
13th  decided,  that  the  taxation  was  constitutional, 
but  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  impose  the  duty  of 
collecting  the  tax  upon  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
bringing  the  passengers. 

ILLINOIS. 

Rebellio.n.  The  St.  Louis  Era  of  the  5th  instant 
says: 

“Two  hundred  citizens  of  Coles  county,  Illinois, 
have  resolved  in  public  meeting  that  no  heed  should 
be  paid  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  setting  aside  the  appraisement  law 
of  Illinois;  that  all  officers  be  advised  not  to  carry 
out  such  decision  in  the  sale  of  property:  that  they 
be  asked  to  resign  their  offices  if  they  cannot  comply 
with  such  recommendation;  that  they  (the  people) 
will  oppose  them  by  all  fair  and  mild  means,  and  if 
that  will  not  do  they  will  oppose  them  by  force  of 
arms  and  all  other  means  in  their  power. 

Smith,  the  Mormon.  Joe  Smith,  the  Mormon 
Frophet,  has  reached  Nauvoo  in  safety  and  has  in- 
stituted suits  against  the  persons  from  Missouri  who 
arrested  him.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era,  alluding  to 
the  capture  and  release  of  Joe  Smith,  says: 

“At  first  we  were  under  the  impression  that  this 
new  movement  against  Joe  Smith  grew  out  of  disclo- 
sures made  by  Rockwell,  in  regard  to  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Gov.  Boggs,  but  this  seems  not  to 
have  been  the  case.  The  occurrences  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  from  Missouri,  and 
which  were  signalized  by  a savage  and  brutal  vindic- 
tiveness on  the  part  of  a portion  of  our  citizens,  are 
said  to  have  formed  the  groundwork  of  this  charge. 
If  so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Joe  Smith  will 
escape  from  this  new  attack  upon  him,  and  thereby 
obtain  still  greater  popularity  with  his  followers.  In 
that  affair,  the  Mormons  were  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  and  regard  for  the  character  of  the  state 
should  lead  us  to  say  as  little  about  it  as  possibe. — 
The  indictment  is  a recent  one,  procured  it  is  said, 
sometime  last  month,  and  this  circumstance  induced 
us  to  believe  that  there  are  other  motives  than  a de- 
sire to  see  justice  administered  upon  Joe  Smith,  at 
the  bottom  of  a proceeding  which,  if  instituted  at  all, 
should  have  been  commenced  years  ago.” 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Western  Missourian  states  that  they  have  in- 
telligence from  the  Little  Arkansas  to  the  22d  ult. 
Col.  Warfield,  who  still  remains  upon  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  Great  Arkansas,  had  attacked  a hunting 
party  of  Mexicans,  killed  five  or  six  of  them,  and 
taken  fifteen  of  their  horses.  The  hunters  soon 
rallied,  however,  retook  all  their  horses,  and  carried 
off  the  animals  belonging  to  their  assailants.  War- 
field’s company  was  then  disbanded,  and  the  men  were 
loitering  in  small  squads  in  the  vicinity  of  Bent’s  Fort. 

The  traders  who  left  some  weeks  ago  were  en- 
camped on  Cow  creek,  which  stream  was  so  much 
swollen  as  to  prevent  their  crossing.  Governor  Ar- 
mijo, accompanied  with  a large  detachmentof  troops, 
was  expected  to  receive  the  traders  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  crossed  the  great  Arkansas  to  escort 
them  to  Santa  Fe.  It  was  supposed  that  no  infor- 
mation had  been  received  there  relative  to  the  in- 
tended Texian  expedition.  The  convoy  of  United 
States  dragoons  that  accompanied  the  traders  to  Cow 
creek  were  still  in  the  vicinity.  A small  detach- 
ment under  Captain  Boon  were  encamped  on  the  lit- 
tle Arkansas,  observing  the  movements  of  the  Indians. 

OREGON. 

Convention.  A convention  of  delegates  from 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  held  at 
Cincinnati  on  the  3d,  4th  and  5th  iusts.,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety,  &c.,  of  immediately  set- 
tling the  territory,  with  other  matters  which  might 
come  before  it,  in  relation  to  that  interesting  section 


I of  our  republic.  The  following  resolutions  and  de- ! 
claration  comprehend  the  matured  deliberations  and  j 
final  action  of  the  convention.  They  are  the  most 
important  documents  put  forth.  Colonel  Richard 
M.  Johnson  was  president  of  the  convention: 

“ Resolved , That  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Oregon  territory,  from  42°  to  54°  40  north  lat. 
is  unquestionable,  and  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  general  government,  forthwith,  to  extend  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  over  said  territory. 

Resolved  farther , That  to  encourage  migration  to, 
and  the  permanent  and  secure  settlement  of  said  ter- 
ritory, the  congress  of  the  United  States  ought  to 
establish  a line  of  forts  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  provide  also  an  efficient  naval  force 
for  the  protection  of  the  territory  and  its  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
the  causes  and  principles  of  our  action,  the  follow- 
ing declaration  is  unanimously  adopted  and  now 
signed  by  the  members  of  this  convention,  with  in- 
structions to  the  officers  thereof  to  transmit  a copy 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  congress — and  also  to  the  executive  of 
the  several  states,  with  a request  to  present  the  same 
to  their  respective  legislatures: 

A declaration  of  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as- 
sembled in  convention  at  Cincinnati,  July  5th,  1843, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  suck  measures  as  may  in- 
duce the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Oregon  territory, 
by  the  arms  and  laws  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America. 

We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  do  hereby  declare  to  our  fellow  citizens  of 
the  whole  republic,  that  in  urging  forward  measures 
for  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  Oregon  territo- 
ry and  the  northeast  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from 
42°  to  54°  40  north  lat. — we  are  but  performing  a 
duty  we  owe  to  ourselves — to  the  republic — to  the 
commercial  nations  of  the  world — to  posterity  and 
to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not,  as 
we  believe,  to  be  benefited  by  the  further  extension 
of  her  empire. 

Duty  to  ourselves  requires  that  we  should  urge 
immediate  occupation  of  the  Oregon,  not  only  for 
the  increase  and  extension  of  the  west,  but  for  the 
security  of  our  peace  and  safety,  perpetually  threat- 
ened by  the  savage  tribes  of  the  northwest.  That 
this  duty  is  required  of  us  as  due  to  the  whole  re- 
public— all  parts  of  which  may  not  appreciate,  as 
they  seem  not  to  have  appreciated,  the  value  of  the 
territory  in  question  and  its  political  importance  to 
the  honor,  prosperity  and  power  of  the  union,  to 
say  nothing  of  our  commercial  interests  and  naval 
predominance,  threatened  as  they  are  with  diminu- 
tion, should  the  northeast  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean 
pass  into  possession  of  a great  naval  power. 

That  as  an  independent  member  of  the  great  fa- 
mily of  nations,  it  is  due  from  us  to  the  whole  com- 
mercial world,  that  the  ports  on  both  coasts  of  this 
continent  should  be  held  by  a liberal  government, 
able  and  willing  to  extend  and  facilitate  that  social 
and  commercial  intercourse  which  an  All-wise  Pro- 
vidence has  made  necessary  for  the  intellectual  im- 
provement, the  social  happiness,  and  moral  culture 
of  the  human  race. 

That  we  owe  the  entire  and  absolute  occupation 
of  the  Oregon  to  that  posterity  which  without  such 
occupation  by  the  citizens,  laws,  and  free  institutions 
of  our  great  republic,  could  not  profit  or  make  avail- 
able to  themselves  or  to  the  world  the  important 
considerations  above  set  forth. 

That  however  indignant  at  the  avarice,  pride,  and 
ambition  of  Great  Britain,  so  frequently,  lawlessly 
and  so  lately  evinced,  we  yet  believe  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  civilized  nations  that  we  should  fulfil  a 
legitimate  destiny;  but,  that  she  should  be  checked 
in  her  career  ot  aggression  with  impunity,  and  domin- 
ion without  right. 

That  to  secure  the  independence  and  neutrality  of 
the  western  coasts  of  the  American  continent,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  is  important  that 
she  should  be  restrained  in  the  further  extension  of 
her  power  on  these  coasts,  and  in  the  middle  and 
eastern  portions  of  that  ocean. 

That  so  far  as  regards  our  right  to  the  territory  in 
question,  we  are  assured  of  their  perfect  integrity — 
based  as  they  are  on  discovery  and  exploration  by 
our  own  citizens  and  government,  and  on  purchase 
and  cession  from  those  powers  having  the  pretence 
of  the  reality  of  any  right  to  the  same. 

That  beyond  these  rights,  so  perfectly  established, 
we  would  feel  compelled  to  retain  the  whole  territo- 
ry, in  accordance  with  Mr.  Monroe’s  universally  ap- 
proved declaration  of  1823:  That  the  American  conti- 
nents were  not  thenceforth  to  be  considered  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  foreign  power. 

Influenced  by  these  reasons  and  considerations  so 
important  to  the  west  and  the  whole  republic — to  li- 
berty— to  justice  and  free  governments,  we  do  sub- 
scribe our  names  to  this  declaration,  with  the  final, 


just  and  matured  determination  never  to  cease  our 
exertions  till  its  inlentions  and  principles  are  per- 
fected, and  the  North  American  republic,  whose  ci- 
tizens we  are,  shall  have  established  its  laws,  its  arms, 
and  free  institutions  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  throughout  the  territories 
above  specified;  and  we  do  hereby  protest,  as  we 
shall  continue  to  protest,  against  any  act  or  negotia- 
tion, past,  in  process,  or  hereafter  to  be  perfected, 
which  shall  give  possession  of  any  portion  of  the 
same  to  any  foreign  power;  and  above  all  do  we  re- 
monstrate against  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
northeast  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  by  the  power  of 
Great  Britain: 


(Signed  by  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson,  president,  and  90 
citizens  of  six  states  in  the  Mississippi  valley.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COINCIDENCES.  We  were  struck,  the  other 
day,  in  looking  at  a work  called  the  “Lives  of  the 
Presidents,”  with  a few  curious  coincidents  of  num- 
bers which  relate  to  a line  of  five  presidents,  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  an  Adams.  Here  is  a table, 
for  instance,  of  the  periods  in  which  they  were  born 
and  went  out  of  office: 


Born. 

Retired. 

J735 

John  Adams 

1801 

1743 

Thomas  Jefferson 

1809 

1751 

James  Madison 

1817 

1759 

James  Monroe 

1825 

1767 

J.  Quincy  Adams 

1829 

Now  it  will  be  seen  by  this  that  JefFerson  was  born 
just  eight  years  after  his  pr  deressor  Adams;  Madi- 
son eight  years  after  his  predecessor  Jefferson,  Mon- 
roe eight  years  after  Madison;  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  eight  years  after  Monroe.  Another  curious 
fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  Adams  was  just  sixty-six 
years  old  when  he  retired;  Jefferson  was  sixty-six; 
Madison  was  sixty  six;  Monroe  was  sixty-six;  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  had  he  been  elected  to  a second 
term  would  have  been  sixty-six.  Adams,  Jefferson 
and  Monroe  all  died  on  the  4th  of  July.  [A1.  Y.  Post. 

HEAD  AND  HAND  LABOR.  The  Bangor 
Whig  has  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  labor: 

What  honest  vocation  can  be  named  that  does  not 
contribute  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  men?  It  may  be  humble,  indeed,  but  it  goes 
to  swell  the  mighty  aggregate;  it  may  be  the  rill  that 
trickles  from  the  mountain  side,  but  it  diffuses  fertility 
through  the  valley,  and  mingles  its  drops  at  last  with 
the  ocean.  The  true  American  motto  is  and  must 
be — marked  upon  our  foreheads,  written  upon  our 
door  posts — channeled  in  the  earth,  and  wafted  upon 
the  waves — industry — labor  is  honorable,  and  idleness 
is  dishonorable,  and  1 care  not  if  it  be  labor,  whether 
it  be  of  the  head  or  the  hands.  Away  with  the  misera- 
ble jargon  of  the  political  economists,  who  write  so 
complacently  about  the  producing  and  non-producing 
classes.  It  has  no  foundation  in  nature  or  in  experi- 
ence. Whitney,  whose  cotton  gin  doubled  the  value 
of  every  acre  of  land  in  the  south,  raised  more  cotton 
with  his  head  than  any  twenty  men  ever  raised  with 
their  hands.  Let  me  exhort  those  of  you  who  are 
devoted  to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  cherish,  on  your 
part,  an  exalted  and  a just  idea  of  the  dignity  and 
value  of  manual  labor,  and  to  make  that  opinion 
known  in  your  works  and  seen  in  the  earnest  of  your 
actions.  The  laboring  men  of  this  couhtry  are  vast  in 
number  and  respectable  in  character.  We  owe  to 
them,  under  providence,  the  most  gladsome  spectacle 
the  sun  beholds  in  its  course — a land  of  cultivated  and 
fertile  fields,  an  ocean  white  with  canvass.  We  owe 
to  them  the  annual  spectacle  of  golden  harvests, 
which  carry  plenty  and  happiness  alike  to  the  pala- 
ces and  the  cottage.  We  owe  to  them  the  fortresses 
that  guard  our  coasts — the  ships  that  have  borne  our 
flag  to  every  clime  and  carried  the  thunder  of  our 
cannon  triumphant  over  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

STEAMBOATS.  The  Louisville  Whig,  with  a 
view  of  showing  the  time  occupied  in  navigating  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  twenty-five  years  ago, 
republishes  from  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Reporter  of 
May  13,  1818,  a memorandum  of  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  steamboats  and  other  craft.  The  steam- 
boat iEtna  is  chronicled  as  having  arrived  at  Ship- 
pingport,  a few  miles  below  Louisville,  from  New 
Orleans  in  thirty-two  days.  The  steamboat  Governor 
Shelby  arrived  at  Shippingporl  from  New  Orleans  in 
twenty  days  running  time.  On  the  1st  of  May,  1818, 
a hermaphrodite  rigged  brig  barge  arrived  at  Ship- 
pingport  in  seventy-one  dai/s  from  New  Orleans.  A 
keel  boat  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  in  one  bun- 
dled and  one  days  fromNew  Orleans.  The  time  now 
occupied  in  making  a trip  from  New  Orleans  to 
! Louisville  is  between  Jive  and  six  days. 
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MR.  ADAMS  AT  SARATOGA.  In  pursu- 
ance of  an  intimation  of  the  venerable  ex-president 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  a large  number  of  visitants  and  citi- 
zens, of  all  parties,  sexes,  and  ages,  repaired  to  Un- 
ion Hall  yesterday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing him  their  respects.  He  received  them  with  an 
easy,  unaffected  grace,  taking  all  by  the  hand,  and 
exchanging  congratulations  both  fervent  and  hearty. 
This  ceremony  being  concluded,  he  addressed  the 
assembled  multitude  in  brief  but  eloquent  terms.  He 
alluded  to  the  kindness  with  which  he  had  been  re- 
ceived on  this,  his  first  visit  to  Saratoga,  and  to  the 
sincere  and  lively  pleasure  it  afforded  him  to  receive 
the  salutations  of  so  numerous  and  interesting  a por- 
tion of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

He  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  our  beautiful  and 
flourishing  village,  its  lifegiving  fountains,  its  pictu- 
resque and  romantic  scenery.  He  adverted  to  his 
visit  to  the  battle  ground  the  day  previous,  and  to  the 
feelings  that  filled  his  bosom  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
spot  consecrated  by  the  valor  of  the  patriots  of  ’76. 
In  conclusion,  he  thanked  his  friends  for  the  respect 
they  had  this  day  shown  him.  It  was  unexpected, 
and  therefore  doubly  gratifying.  This  was  one  of 
the  proudest  moments  of  his  life,  and  the  scene  be- 
fore him  would  not  fade  from  his  memory  but  with 
the  extinction  of  the  vital  spark  itself.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  but  it  was  in  a 
place  different  from  this — a place  where  he  met  op- 
ponents; but  he  trusted  he  had  no  opponents  in  this 
friendly  gathering.  He  had  met  opponents  without 
embarrassment,  but  here  he  felt  embarrassed:  lan- 
guage failed  to  express  the  emotions  that  thrilled  in 
his  breast.  Mr.  A.  sat  down,  evidently  much  affect- 
ed, and  there  were  but  few  dry  eyes  about  him. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  furnish  a correct  re- 
port of  Mr.  A’s  remarks,  but  we  hope  some  compe- 
tent friend  will  furnish  them  for  publication. 

A complimentary  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Adams 
by  the  proprietors  of  Union  Hall  yesterday.  The 
table  was  spread  in  a style  of  unsurpassed  elegance, 
reflecting  great  credit  upon  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  the  Messrs.  Putnam.  At  about  3 o’clock  he  took 
the  stage  for  Lake  George,  where  he  will  spend  a 
short  time.  We  understand  it  is  his  intention  to  visit 
the  Canadas  before  returning  to  his  home. 

Altogether,  this  visit  of  the  venerable  ex-president 
has  been  one  of  the  most  gratifying  events  of  the 
season.  [Saratoga  Sentinel  of  July  14. 

WASHINGON  ALLSTON. 

From  the  Boston  Jillas. 

“Thine,  unaided  by  another’s  pain. 

The  wiles  of  envy  or  the  sordid  train 
Of  selfishness,  has  been  the  manly  race 
Of  one  who  felt  the  purifying  grace 
Of  honest  fame;  nor  found  the  effort  vain, 

E’en  for  itself  to  learn  they  soul-ennobling  art.’’ 
Washington  Allston  to  Benjamin  West. 

It  was  our  painful  duty,  on  Monday  last,  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  illustrious  American  artist. 
We  have  deferred  longer  than  was  our  original  in- 
tention, a more  extended  notice  of  his  life  and  pro- 
ductions, than  we  were  then  enabled  to  give. 

Washington  Allston,  a proud  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  artists,  was  a native  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. He  was  born  in  1779,  and  was,  therefore, 
64  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Early  in 
life  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  strong  evidences  of 
that  genius,  which  afterwards  became  the  pride  of 
his  countrymen — and  the  source  of  his  own  deserved 
renown.  The  climate  of  his  native  state  was  found 
to  be  ill  adapted  to  his  health,  and  in  his  boyhood  he 
removed  to  Newport,  R.  1.,  where  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1800.  Both  at  school  and  in  college,  his  taste  for 
fine  arts  rapidly  developed  itself,  and  was  so  far  ma- 
tured, that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  painted  in  oil 
colors.  It  is  said  his  taste  for  drawing  was  display- 
ed as  early  in  life  as  his  seventh  year.  In  college, 
his  passionate  fondness  for  music,  poetry,  landscape 
views,  and  the  fine  arts,  his  love  of  the  wild  and  the 
marvellous,  are  said  to  have  been  remarkable;  but 
whether  as  the  gifted  artist,  or  the  powerful  and 
splendid  writer,  he  would  be  most  conspicuous  in 
after  life,  was  then  a problem  to  his  associates.  But 
soon  after  leaving  college,  the  pencil  triumphed  final- 
ly over  the  pen.  In  1801  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  prosecuted  his  study  of  the  art  he  had  chqsen  as 
his  profession.  Before,  however,  he  left,  he  had  ob- 
tained already  some  celebrity  by  several  paintings, 
among  which  was  one  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  one  of 
Simon  Peter.  The  last  procured  him  many  admir- 
ers, some  of  whom  even  offered  him  pecuniary  as- 
sistance in  his  travels  and  studies,  which  was  however 
declined. 

In  England  he  was  admitted  a student  of  the  Royal 
Academy.,  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  his  own 


gifted  countryman.  West,  bestowed  upon  him  their 
friendship,  and  their  instructions,  and  their  advice. — 
He  was  so  successful  as  soon  to  attract  attention. — 
After  a residence  of  three  years  in  England,  he  visit- 
ed Paris,  making  the  acquaintance  of  its  men  of  ge- 
nius, and  improving  himself  in  its  splendid  galleries 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  subsequently  visited  Italy,  where 
he  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. During  the  eight  years  he  remained  abroad, 
he  gained  a high  and  honorable  reputation,  and 
ranked  among  intimate  friends,  many  celebrated  ar- 
tists and  scholars.  In  1809  he  returned  home,  and 
soon  after  married,  as  his  first  wife,  a sister  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Channing.  In  about  two  years  after 
this,  he  visited  England  again  in  company  with  his 
wife,  and  during  this,  his  second  residence  in  Europe, 
he  painted  several  of  his  greatest  works. 

His  reputation  as  a painter  was  now  well  estab- 
lished, and  he  gained  by  his  picture  of  “the  Dead 
Man  Raised  by  Elisha’s  Bones,”  a prize  of  two  hun- 
dred guineas,  at  the  British  Institution,  where  the 
first  artists  in  the  world  were  his  competitors.  Along 
and  dangerous  illness  succeeded  his  return  to  London, 
and  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Clifton,  where  he 
wrote  “the  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,”  and  some  of  the 
other  poems  included  in  a volume  which  he  published 
in  1812.  This  volume  would  have  given  him  a high 
rank  as  a man  of  genius,  apart  from  his  rare  achieve- 
ments in  other  walks  of  art. 

Soon  after  this  the  loss  of  his  wife  affected  very 
seriously  his  physical  powers  and  suspended  his  la- 
bors. 

In  1817,  he  accompanied  Leslie  to  Paris,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year  came  back  to  Ame- 
rica, having  been  previously  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  England.  He  has  since  that 
time  resided  principally  at  Cambridgeport,  where  he 
has  been  engaged  on  various  works  of  art,  one  of 
which  is  a chef  d'auvre,  “Belshazzar’s  Feast,  or  the 
Hand-writingon  the  Wall, ”a  picture  sixteen  feetlong, 
and  twelve  feet  wide,  commenced  twenty  years  ago 
and  still  unfinished. 

In  1830,  he  married  a sister  of  Richard  H.  Dana, 
the  poet,  and  the  aunt  of  the  author  of  “Two  years 
before  the  Mast.” 

Among  the  principal  works  of  Mr.  Allston,  were 
“the  Dead  Man  restored  to  life,  by  Elisha;”  the  “An- 
gel liberating  Peter  from  Prison,”  recently  exhibited 
in  New  York;  “Jacob’s  Dream,”  now  in  possession 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont:  “Elijah  in  the  Desert,” 
purchased  by  Mr.  Labouchere  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment; “The  Angel  Uriel  in  the  Sun,”  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  of  Stafford;  “Saul  and  the  Witch  ofEn- 
dor;”  “Spalatro’s  Vision  of  the  bloody  hand;”  “Ga- 
briel setting  the  guard  of  the  Heavenly  Host;”  “Anne 
Page  and  Slender,”  “Beatrice,”  and  other  exquisite 
productions  held  by  gentlemen  of  Boston. 

As  an  artist,  Allston  ranked  deservedly  among  the 
highest.  According  to  Dunlap,  he  was  “second,  only, 
to  his  great  master,  West,  to  whom,  if  inferior  in  the 
facility  of  composition,  he  was  superior  in  color,  and 
equal  in  drawing.” 

The  great  sculptor,  Thorvvaldsen,  pointed  to  him 
as  a witness  that  the  loftiest  ability  was  indigenous  to 
the  American  soil.  Coleridge  describes  him  as  the 
first  genius  produced  in  the  New  World. 

In  November,  1841,  he  published  Monaldi,  a tale, 
written  during  his  leisure  hours,  and  a story  of  extra- 
ordinary power  and  interest,  serving  to  display  alike 
his  wonderful  versatility  as  an  author,  and  his  sensi- 
bility to  beauty  and  rare  capacities  of  execution  as  an 
artist. 

Among  the  friends  with  whom  Allston  became  ac- 
quainted during  his  residence  in  Rome,  was  the  great 
philosopher  and  poet,  Coleridge.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  says:  “To  no  other  man  do  I owe  so  much,  in- 

tellectually, as  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  with  whom  I became 
acquainted  in  Rome,  and  who  has  honored  me  with 
his  friendship  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years. — 
He  used  to  call  Rome  the  silent  city;  but  I never 
could  think  of  it  as  such,  while  with  him;  for,  meet 
him  when  or  where  I would,  the  fountain  of  his  mind 
was  never  dry,  but,  like  the  far-reaching  aqueducts 
that  once  supplied  this  mistress  of  the  world,  its  liv- 
ing stream  seemed  specially  to  flow  for  every  clas- 
sic ruin  over  which  we  wandered.  And  when  I 
recall  some  of  our  walks  under  the  pines  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  I am  almost  tempted  to  dream  that 
1 had  once  listened  to  Plato  in  the  groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy.” 

“In  painting,  says  a discriminating  critic,  the  ge- 
nius of  Allston  was  adapted  to  the  creation  of  both 
the  beautiful  and  the  suolime,  although  it  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  his  works,  that  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  mind  were  to  subjects  of  stern  gran- 
deur, and  of  strong,  deep  feeling.  His  conceptions, 
taken  from  the  highest  departments  of  art,  were  al- 
ways bold  and  original.  He  possessed  a powerful, 


as  well  as  brilliant  imagination,  while  the  execu- 
tion of  his  pictures  was  mai  ked  by  a rare  combination 
of  strength  freedom  and  grace.  As  a colorist,  his 
qualities  are  best  described  by  the  name  applied 
to  him  by  the  artists  of  Italy  and  by  which  alone 
he  was  known  to  many,  that  of  the  American  Ti- 
tian.” 

To  eminent  talents  and  attainments  in  the  divine 
art  were  united  “the  virtues  of  the  man,  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman.” — 
His  daily  life  was  an  embodiment  of  those  visions  of 
beauty  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  artist  of  high  genius. 

To  the  attractions  of  the  painter,  the  poet,  and  the 
scholar,  he  united  in  the  highest  degree  the  loftier 
virtues  of  the  sincere  and  pious  Christian. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  notice  than  by  express- 
ing our  hearty  concurrence  with  the  hopes  of  our  con- 
temporary of  the  N.  Y.  Tribune,  so  well  expressed 
in  the  following  extract: 

“Mr.  Allston  was  fortunate  in  having  for  a kins- 
man and  friend  one  so  eminently  fitted  to  be  his  bio- 
grapher as  Mr.  Dana.  Gifted  with  genius  as  lofty 
and  pure  as  that  of  his  departed  friend — filled  with 
the  same  spirit  of  high  endeavor — conversant  in  the 
same  departments  of  truth  and  letters,  and  for  a long 
series  of  years  familiar  with  his  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  purposes,  he  is  far  better  qualified,  in  every 
respect,  than  any  other  person  to  give  to  the  world 
his  life  and  remains.  Such  a work,  done  as  he  alone 
can  do  it,  would  entitle  Mr.  Dana  to  the  warmest 
thanks  of  the  public.  We  ardently  trust  it  will  speedi- 
ly be  undertaken  and  at  once  announced.” 

MR.  ALLSTON’S  DEATH  AND  FUNERAL. 
A letter  from  Cambridge,  (Mass.)  to  Mr.  Bryant, 
of  New  York,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  last 
moments  and  the  funeral  rites  of  this  distinguished 
Painter: — 

“It  may  interest  you  to  know  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Allston’s  death.  He  was  just  retiring  to  rest,  having 
passed  the  evening  with  some  of  his  female  friends, 
when  he  complained  that  he  felt  a pain  in  his  breast. 
One  of  the  ladies  recommended  a mustard  plaster, 
and  he  went  down  into  his  study.  Presently  Mrs. 
Allston  entered  the  room  where  he  was,  and  found 
him  lifeless.  At  first  they  believed  him  to  be  in  a fit, 
and  sent  for  a physician,  who  instantly  discovered 
that  he  was  dead.  Thus  ‘extinguished  not  decayed,’ 
he  was  spared  the  pain  and  weariness  of  consuming 
disease.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  ascertained  to 
be  ossification  of  one  of  the  great  arteries  of  the 
heart. 

“On  Monday  evening  he  was  buried  by  torch-light 
in  the  church  yard,  near  where  I am  writing.  The 
funeral  sermon  was  performed  by  Dr.  Vinton  an  Epis- 
copal clergymen,  at  the  grave,  and  the  lid  of  the  cof- 
fin opened  so  that  he  was  seen  by  many.  AH  who 
attended  the  funeral  were  such  as  held  him  in  the 
highest  respect.  A friend  who  was  present  says  he 
never  saw  a more  touching  sight.  There  he  lay  in 
the  white  robe  of  the  tomb,  his  venerable  white  hair 
resting  on  his  temples,  his  features  neither  disturbed 
nor  any  way  altered,  except  that  an  expression  of 
entire  repose,  and  as  it  were  of  divine  submission, 
had  taken  place  of  his  former  animation.  ‘It  was 
something  between  life  and  death,’  said  another  friend 
to  me,  ‘a  holy  tranquillity,  but  significant  of  the  sub- 
lime spirit  which  had  left  its  character  upon  all  that 
was  mortal  of  its  humanity.” 

RECIPROCITY  AND  COMMERCIAL  TREA- 
TIES. The  remarks  from  the  London  Spectator  on 
Mr.  Webster’s  Baltimore  speech,  are,  favorable  to 
the  views  there  presented.  They  overlook  the  main 
objection,  however,  that  if  the  consumption  of  Indian 
corn  and  Rice  be  greatly  increased  in  Great  Britain, 
it  must  to  a like,  or  nearly  like  extent,  diminish  that 
of  English  corn,  and  thereby  indirectly  do,  what  di- 
rectly it  seems  to  be  conceded  will  not  be  attempted 
— break  in  upon  the  monopoly  of  the  corn  laws,  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  the  domes- 
tic supply. 

We  do  not  think  the  views  presented  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster gain  favor,  as  they  are  discussed  in  this  country. 
There  is  a strong  and  obvious  objection  to  seeking  to 
arrange  by  treaty,  and  therefore  to  withdraw  from 
the  constant  and  perpetual  supervision  and  control  of 
congress,  subjects  so  intricate,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  intimately  affecting  every  man’s  interest  and  occu- 
pation, as  the  adjustment  of  the  duties  upon  importa- 
tion, and  the  quantum  of  direct  or  incidental  protec- 
tion to  be  afforded  by  such  duties,  to  home  industry. 

Even,  therefore,  if  Great  Britain  should  make  ap- 
proaches on  this  subject  in  the  sense  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Webster,  we  rather  think  the  public  opinion  of 
this  country  will  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to 
the  attainment  of  any  practical  result. 

[JY.  Y.  American. 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATY"  WITH  ENGLAND. 
We  give  a letter  from  a very  intelligent  American, 
long  resident  in  London,  who,  while  he  differs  with 
us  in  relation  to  (he  practicability  of  inducing  Eng- 
land to  reduce  the  duties  on  bread-stulfs,  discourses 
wisely  on  the  subject  of  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. In  relation  to  these  articles  of  American 
growth  he  holds  nearly  the  identical  language  which 
we  have  used;  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  our  views 
thus  corroborated.  [jV.  Y.  Couv.  &c  Enq. 

London,  June  10,  1843. 

Dear  sir:  In  my  last  communication  I took  the  li- 
berty of  suggesting  some  particulars  respecting  the 
unavoidable  effects  of  the  English  and  Canadian  corn 
laws,  with  a view  of  guarding  my  countrymen  against 
hastily  sacrificing  the  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
mercial rights,  and  compromising  the  dignity  of  the 
republic  for  any  local  and  temporary  advantages 
which  might  warp  the  judgment  of  the  people,  and 
lead  them  to  realize  what  had  already  been  made  a 
matter  of  boasting  in  the  public  journals  of  this 
country,  that  the  western  states  would  in  effect  be- 
come colonies  of  Great  Britain.  And  so  they  un- 
questionably would  if  permitted  to  fall  into  the  trap 
rather  craftily  bailed  . 

The  idea  which  I perceive  started  on  your  side, 
that  any  reduction  of  duty  upon  the  article  of  Indian 
corn  imported  into  this  country  would  lead  to  great 
importations,  is  althogether  delusive.  No  English- 
man will  consume  it  in  anv  way.  1 have  imported 
the  smallest  quantities  of  the  finest  meal  for  my  own 
use.  1 have  used  it  for  boiled,  baked,  and  hasty  pud- 
ding, but  1 never  yet  had  a domestic  or  any  one  of 
my  family  that  would  condescend  to  partake  of  it. — 
The  Indian  corn  taste  is  disagreeable  to  them.  Nor 
will  Englishmen  use  it  for  their  horses.  They  say  it 
heats  them  and  puts  them  out  of  condition.  Oat 
meal  is  a general  favorite  for  the  lower  classes  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  at  all  times.  Unless  the  Indian  corn 
could  be  imported  at  a considerably  less  price  than 
oats,  so  as  to  be  brought  into  use  for  feeding  pigs  and 
poultry,  all  Great  Britain  would  not  consume  a car- 
go in  twelve  months. 

The  notion  that  England  will  relinquish  any  mate- 
rial duty  now  imposed  upon  American  produce  I 
think  equally  fallacious.  She  is  in  no  condition,  in 
a financial  point  of  view,  to  speculate  upon  the  re- 
venue, and  cannot  relinquish  a shilling  without  a 
moral  certainty  of  its  being  replaced.  The  article 
of  tobacco  contributes  about  four  millions  sterling 
annually  to  the  revenue,  and  although  a reduction  of 
duty  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  increase  the 
consumption  and  diminish  smuggling,  yet  no  minis- 
ter, judging  from  experience  already  had  upon  this 
very  point,  would  dare  to  try  the  experiment  upon  a 
scale  bearing  any  proportion  to  the  American  tariff 
of  duties  upon  British  manufactures.  The  result  of 
all  the  talk  and  speechification  will  be  just  this:  That 
the  United  States  must  act  independently,  and 
maintain  such  laws  as  will  best  secure  an  adequate 
revenue,  and  protect  the  industry  of  the  country. — 
No  matter  whether  it  be  called  a law  of  revenue  or 
a law  of  protection.  Both  are  one  in  relation  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  and  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  in  any  other  point  of  view. 

The  free  trade  doctrine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
very  indefinite  one  as  generally  used,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent  of  admitting  reciprocal  importa- 
tions among  nations  without  any  important  duty  at 
all,  is  a perfect  absurdity  m my  judgment.  If  all 
nations  lived  in  the  same  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  produced  the  same  articles,  it  might  be  well  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  one  by  the  surplus  of  anoth- 
er free  of  duty. 

Can  England  grow  tobacco?  And  does  the  indus- 
try of  the  planters  of  the  United  States  suffer  by  the 
duty  imposed  upon  Englishmen?  Not  a cent,  if  the 
article  were  admitted  free  of  duty  here,  the  price 
would  not  be  enhanced  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
be  cheap  here  minus  the  duty  now  paid,  and  that  is 
all.  In  this  case  it  is  a duty  purely  financial.  As  to 
protection,  there  can  be  none.  There  being  a draw- 
back of  the  excise  duty  upon  exportation  of  the  ar- 
ticle, whether  manufactured  or  not,  the  foreign  ex- 
port trade  stands  upon  the  same  fooling  that  it  would 
stand  if  there  was  no  duty  at  all;  the  whole  weight 
therefore  of  the  tax  rests  upon  the  British  consumer. 
Look  at  the  reverse  of  the  questions  practically  in 
the  article  of  cotton.  The  duty  is  small,  four  to  seven 
per  cent.;  and  does  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  that 
article  here  affect  the  price  in  the  United  States? — 
Not  the  least.  The  price  was  never  known  to  be  so 
low,  nor  the  quantity  so  great.  Undoubtedly  the 
supply  and  demand  regulate  the  price.  During  the 
last  American  war  it  was  2s.  6d.  in  Liverpool,  sim- 
ply because  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply- 

All  the  commercial  laws  of  England  are  founded 
upon  the  same  principle — that  of  giving  the  most 


effectual  support  to  native  and  colonial  industry.  If 
reciprocal  duties  will  promote  that  end  better  than 
any  other,  then  reciprocity  rules;  if  high  and  even 
prohibitory  duties,  as  in  the  case  of  corn  and  other 
provisions,  then  protection  rules.  The  attempt  to 
establish  what  is  called  free  trade  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  seems  to  me  as  fantastical  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  establish  one  price  for  labor  and  one 
price  for  land,  without  regard  to  local  circumstan- 
ces or  local  habits.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  equal 
claims  to  parental  solicitude,  and  I believe  that  no 
general  rule  will  apply  to  the  interests  of  different 
nations,  and  that  therefore  all  any  government  can 
do  is  to  shape  their  laws  of  revenue  and  protection 
according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  demands  of  national  industry. 

Yours,  truly, 

Col.  J.  W.  Webb.  I.  S. 

THE  TARIFF. 

ITS  OPERATION  AND  EFFECTS — THE  OPINION  OF  A MER- 
CHANT. 

To  the  editors  of  the  Tribune: 

Two  valued  correspondents  have  recently  asked 
my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff — its  ope- 
rations upon  the  different  interests  of  the  country; 
and  as  one  of  them  expresses  a wish  to  publish  | 
the  views  of  a resident  of  the  city,  I have  conclud- 
ed, with  your  permission,  to  reply  through  your  co- 
lumns. 

Twenty  years  ago,  through  the  influence  of  Gov. 
Clinton,  and  the  late  Benj.  Knower  of  Albany,  I be- 
came a convert  to  a protective  tariff.  Frequent  con- 
versations with  those  gentlemen  upon  the  subject 
convinced  me  that  no  country  upon  earth  possessed 
the  resources  within  itself  of  becoming  so  substan- 
tially prosperous  and  independent  as  our  own, — that 
in  its  length  and  breadth  it  embraced  every  element 
of  prosperity;  and  when  that  prosperity  was  once 
secured  by  permanent  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  interests,  none  could  be  more  favorably 
situated  to  prosecute  a profitable  foreign  commerce. 
Commerce  is  but  the  agent  of  home  interests;  and, 
when  they  are  sound  and  prosperous,  it  twice  blesses; 
the  agent  and  employer. 

Reflection  had  strengthened  these  opinions;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  present  year  (1843)  to  demon- 
strate their  soundness. 

The  last  congress,  after  mature  deliberation,  adopt- 
ed a tariff  of  duties  which,  while  it  brings  ample  re- 
venue of  the  treasury,  fosters,  to  a liberal  extent, 
American  labor. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  tariff,  every  interest  of 
the  epuntry  is  raising  from  a state  of  unparalleled 
depression  quite  as  rapidly  as  could  be  desired;  and 
what  will  greatly  disappoint  the  opponents  of  the 
measure,  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  the  present 
year  will  be  somewhat  beyond  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, producing  a revenue  from  customs  of  some  2 or  3 
millions  more  than  the  estimate  of  the  last  committee 
of  ways  and  means. 

This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  A good  fall  trade  is 
anticipated,  and  the  orders  that  have  gone  forward 
for  goods  to  arrive  in  July  and  August  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  large  enough.  The  opinion  I am  aware 
has  obtained,  to  a considerable  extent,  that  because 
this  city  is  strictly  commercial,  its  citizens  are  ge- 
nerally opposed  to  a tariff.  Such  is  not  the  fact. — 
So  far  as  my  information  extends,  a large  propor- 
tion of  our  well  informed  American  merchants  are 
the  friends  of  a protective  tariff.  A few,  who  are 
exclusively  in  the  importing  business,  the  foreign 
interest,  which  is  large,  and  generally  respectable 
as  regards  character,  and  a portion  of  the  ship- 
ping interest,  are  the  advocates  of  what  is  termed 
free  trade. 

Several  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  latter  class, 
however,  have  said  to  me,  that  they  had  no  expecta- 
tion that  we  could  preserve  a sound  and  well  regulat- 
ed currency  without  a tariff. 

Talk  to  them  of  free  trade  in  ships,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  they  could  not  live  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

Nor  have  the  south  so  much  reason  to  complain  of 
the  present  state  of  things.  No  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  recovering  more  rapidly  from  the  terrible  re- 
volution of  1836  and’7,  than  the  states  of  the  south 
and  southwest.  Cotton,  at  the  present  price,  pays  the 
planter  better  than  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
northern  and  western  states  remunerate  the  farmer 
of  those  states. 

In  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
good  negro  will  grow  six  bags  of  cotton.  At  five 
cents  per  pound,  this  would  amount  to  140  or  150 
dollars.  To  feed  and  cloth  the  negro,  costs  from  60 
to  65  dollars,  leaving  a clear  profit  from  his  labor  of 
about  80  dollars. 

The  present  value  of  the  negro,  is  from  350  to  400 
dollars,  and  cottoQ  lands  which  in  1836  brought  20 


to  30  dollars  per  acre,  now  sell  from  8 to  12.  The 
natural  increase  of  stock,  (I  mean  human  flesh  and 
blood,)  it  is  always  estimated  will  pay  the  interest  on 
the  investment. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  in  this  country  the  pre- 
sent year,  will  not  probably  vary  much  from  four 
hundred  thousand  bales,  and  thus  far  it  has  been  ta- 
ken by  our  manufacturers  at  prices  that  have  paid 
the  planter  10  or  15  per  cent  more  than  that  shipped 
to  Liverpool  or  Havre. 

And  so  of  bread  stud's.  For  years  past  the  safest 
and  best  market  for  western  flour  has  been  the  dis- 
trict of  our  country  in  New  England  devoted  to  man- 
ufactures; and  although  our  merchants  have  occasion- 
ally felt  authorised,  by  accounts  from  the  other  side, 
to  ship  flour  to  Europe,  the  result  has  been  invariably 
shown  that  the  home  market  is  more  to  be  relied 
upon  than  the  foreign. 

Under  the  present  system  it  is  fair  to  estimate  that 
the  domestic  market  for  the  great  staple  of  the  south 
will  increase  some  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  come;  and  before  that 
period  arrives,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  perhaps  Alabama,  will  have  become 
tariff  states,  each  with  its  Lowell  and  Paterson  within 
its  borders. 

During  my  experience  in  trade — and  it  extends 
back  more  than  twenty-five  years — all  our  commer- 
cial revulsions  have  had  their  origin  in  excessive  im- 
portations from  abroad.  It  is  vain  to  say  the  country 
will  take  no  more  goods  than  it  actually  requires.— 
Nine  times  out  of  ten,  all  the  goods  brought  here  will 
be  sold.  If  the  importer  finds  there  is  a large  surplus 
in  the  first  hands,  he  will  offer  to  the  jobber  induce- 
ments, either  in  price  or  time,  or  both,  to  take  them 
off  from  his  hand*:  and  when  the  jobber  finds  he  has 
accumulated  a stock  beyond  the  demands  from  his 
regular  customers,  he  will  be  sure  to  place  a portion 
of  that  stock  where  he  ought  not,  by  taking  up  men 
of  doubtful  credit — and  so  of  the  retailer  in  the  coun- 
try. Preserve  the  present  rate  of  duties,  and  all  these 
evils  will  be  avoided. 

The  present  tariff  excludes  from  our  market  Man- 
chester prints — an  article,  the  importation  of  which' 
lias  heretofore  taken  a la’rge  amount  of  specie  out  of 
the  country — and  what  has  been  the  consequence? — 
YVhy  within  the  last  eight  months  there  have  been 
improvements  in  this  country  in  the  machinery  con- 
nected with  this  branch  of  business,  (printing,)  such 
as  were  never  made  in  England  during  the  same  num- 
ber of  years;  arid  the  consumer  is  now  furnished  with 
domestic  callicoes,  at  6 to  15  cents  per  yard,  superior 
to  the  imported  goods,  for  which  he  used  to  pay  from 
18  to  27.  And  this  will  be  the  case  with  numerous 
other  articles. 

Wherever  foreign  competition  is  excluded,  there 
will  always  be  such  an  application  of  capital  and  skill 
as  will  favor  the  consumer. 

Who,  past  middle  life,  has  forgotten  the  large 
amounts  of  specie  formerly  sent  from  this  country 
every  year  for  the  purchase  of  East  India  cottons — 
goods  familiarly  known  at  that  day  as  “ Hum- Hums'!" 
The  tariff  of  1816  imposed  duties  upon  those  goods 
that  amounted  to  a prohibition.  Within  two  years 
thereafter  their  place  was  supplied  by  a domestic  ar- 
ticle superior  in  texture,  and  at  a reduced  price;  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  manufacture  of 
brown  and  bleached  cottons  has  steadily  advanced 
until  New  England  now  spreads  her  heavy  fabrics  in 
the  Banton  market,  side  by  side  with  the  Calcutta 
goods,  and  challenges  a comparison. 

To  the  question— “Would  you  make  this  system 
of  protection  permanent?” — I answer:  A few  years 

will  go  far  to  equalize  the  advantages  Europe  now 
derives  from  great  individual  wealth  and  a full  popu- 
lation. When  the  period  arrives,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  about  commercial  treaties.  For  the 
present  leave  the  tariff  where  it  is,  with  perhaps  some 
slight  modifications,  and  a career  of  prosperity  is  in 
store  for  this  country,  such  as  it  has  not  experienced. 
Preserve  this  balance  wheel , and  as  such,  it  is  worth 
half  a dozen  national  banks;  and  commerce  agriculture 
and  mechanical  labor  will  enjoy  a stability,  with  fair 
remuneration,  such  as  they  have  not  for  a long  period. 

A MERCHANT. 

* ; ~ □"siij'LiEiii 'uli  
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OPINION  OF  HON.  BRISCOE  G.  BALDWIN. 
United  States  7 In  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
us- £ ginia,  Richmond,  Febru- 
Cottingham.  ) ary,  1843. 

The  error  in  the  argument  of  the  appellee’s  coun- 
sel consists  in  treating  the  enlistment  in  question 
merely  as  a contract,  and  as  subject  exclusively  to 
the  principles  affecting  the  validity  of  contracts.  A 
contract  it  undoubtedly  is,  in  a certain  sense,  inas- 
1 much  as  it  is  an  engagement  between  the  parties  lor 
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a service  to  he  rendered  by  one  of  them  in  consider- 
ation of  a compensation  to  be  yielded  therefore  by 
the  other.  But  it  wants  one  of  the  usual  requisites 
of  contracts — a reciprocal  obligation  in  regard  to  the 
subject  matter.  On  the  one  hand,  the  recruit  is 
bound  to  serve  during  the  full  term  of  his  enlistment; 
but,  on  the  other,  the  government  is  not  bound  to 
continue  him  in  service  for  a single  day,  but  may 
dismiss  him  at  the  very  first  moment,  or  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  whether  with  or  without  cause  for  so 
doing.  It  has,  moreover,  a feature  not  to  be  found 
in  most  contracts — namely,  a power  in  one  of  the 
parties  to  compel  specific  performance  from  the  oth- 
er by  the  exercise  of  physical  force.  If  the  soldier 
desert,  he  may  be  recaptured  and  coerced  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  by  corporeal  restraint  and  punish- 
ment. These  important  traits  of  the  engagement 
result  not  so  much  from  the  specific  terms  of  the 
compact,  as  from  the  relation  in  which  it  places  the 
parties  towards  each  other;  a relation  of  authority 
and  control  on  the  one  side,  and  of  obedience  and 
submission  on  the  other.  It  resembles,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  of  the 
strictest  kind,  between  individuals; to  wit,  the  condi- 
tion of  apprenticeship,  or  other  indented  servitude. 
And,  having  regard  to  the  circumstance  that  the  go- 
vernment is  one  of  the  parties,  it  bears,  perhaps,  a 
still  closer  resemblance  to  the  relation  arising  out  of 
an  appointment  to  a post  or  place  under  the  civil  ad- 
ministration; though,  from  the  nature  of  the  service, 
involving  a sterner  and  more  despotic  supremacy. — 
In  fact,  the  enlistment  is  an  appointment  by  the  go- 
vernment of  an  individual  to  the  lowest  grade  of  mi- 
litary service;  differing  only  from  the  commission  to 
an  officer  by  the  inferior  rank,  emolument,  and  du- 
ties, and  the  incapacity  to  retire  by  voluntary  re- 
signation. It  is  commonly  founded  in  compact,  but 
not  necessarily  so;  for  the  government,  as  the  admin- 
istrative sovereign  of  the  country,  has  an  unquestion- 
able right,  in  certain  emergencies,  to  call  the  inha- 
bitants capable  of  bearing  arms  into  its  military  ser- 
vice, and,  by  some  equitable  rule,  to  select  from  the 
whole  number  those  best  adapted  to  the  purpose;  and 
this  without  regard  to  their  consent. 

Now,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  government, 
like  an  individual,  in  regard  to  appointment  to  its 
service,  may  prescribe  the  requisite  qualifications, 
and  insist  upon  or  waive  them  in  its  discretion;  and 
that  the  person  appointed  or  selected  has  no  right  to 
relieve  himself  from  his  engagement  by  objecting  his 
own  want  of  qualification.  And  so  it  is  equally  clear, 
as  the  act  may  be  done  through  the  instrumentality 
of  an  agent,  that  if  he  should  transcend  or  neglect 
the  instructions  of  his  principal  in  regard  to  quali- 
fication, the  latter  is  not  obliged  to  repudiate  the 
transaction,  but  may  sanction  and  confirm  it  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  other  party  to  the  engage- 
ment. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  these  principles  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  before  us.  And  this  must  depend 
upon  the  legislation  of  congress  on  the  subject.  The 
question  may  be  considered  as  arising  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  16th  March,  1802, 
fixing  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United 
States;  for,  though  there  has  been  subsequent  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  it  has  no  material  bearing  upon 
the  present  case.  The  provisions  of  the  11th  and 
12th  sections  of  that  act  are  as  follows: 

“Sec.  11.  That  the  commissioned  officers  who 
shall  be  employed  in  the  recruiting  service  to  be 
keep  up,  by  voluntary  enlistment  the  corps  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  every  effective 
able  bodied  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  shall 
be  enlisted  by  him  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and 
mustered,  of  at  least  five  feet  six  inches  high,  and 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years, 
the  sum  of  two  dollars:  Provided,  nevertheless,  That 
this  regulation,  so  far  as  respects  the  height  and  age 
of  the  recruit,  shall  not  extend  to  musicians,  or  to 
those  soldiers  who  may  re-enlist  into  the  service: 
Jind  provided,  also,  That  no  person  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  shall  be  enlisted  by  any  officer,  or 
held  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  without  the 
consent  of  his  parent,  guardian,  or  master,  first  had 
and  obtained,  if  any  he  have,  and  if  any  officers  shall 
enlist  any  person  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  for  every  such  offence  he  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  amount  of  the  bounty  and  cloth- 
ing which  the  person  so  recruited  may  have  receiv- 
ed from  the  public,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay 
and  emoluments  of  such" officer. 

“Sec.  12.  That  there  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  to 
each  effective  able  bodied  citizen,  recruited  as  afore- 
said, to  serve  for  the  term  of  five  years,  a bounty  of 
twelve  dollars;  but  the  payment  of  six  dollars  of  the 
said  bounty  shall  be  deferred  until  he  shall  be  mus- 
tered and  have  joined  the  corps  in  which  he  is  to 
serve.” 

These  provisions,  it  will  be  seen,  had  a fourfold 
object: 


1.  To  keep  up  the  peace  establishment  of  the  ar- 
my by  voluntary  enlistments.. 

2.  To  encourage  recruiting  by  a premium  to  the 
recruiting  officer,  and  a bounty  to  the  recruit. 

3.  To  procure  for  the  government  recruits  best 
adapted  to  the  service,  and  protect  it  against  inade- 
quate selections. 

4.  To  protect  minors  from  their  own  improvident 
engagements. 

The  protection  to  the  government  was  afforded  by 
the  legislative  instructions  to  the  recruiting  officer, 
and  punishment  for  disobedience.  The  protection 
to  the  minor  was  extended  in  like  manner,  and  still 
more  effectually,  by  requiring  the  consent  of  his  pa- 
rent, guardian,  or  master:  No  protection  was  fur- 
nished or  contemplated  for  the  adult  recruit.  None 
whatever  was  requisite  or  proper.  His  want  of  qual- 
ification is  best  known  to  himself,  and  his  entering  the 
service  is  a fraud  upon  both  the  government  and  its 
agent , if  the  defect  be  unknown  to  the  latter;  and,  if 
known,  then  it  is  an  act  of  collusion  with  him  to  de- 
ceive and  injure  the  principal.  His  conduct,  instead 
of  entitling  him  to  protection,  ought  to  subject  him 
to  punishment;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  British  re- 
cruiting service,  by  statute  10,  George  4,  c.  6,  s.  34, 

7 Bac.  Ab.  379,  title,  Soldiers,  letter  A,  he  is  justly 
exposed  to  very  severe  penalties. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  qualifications  prescribed  by 
this  act  of  congress  for  the  regulution  of  the  recruit- 
ing officers,  are — 1.  That  the  recruit  shall  be  effec- 
tive and  able  bodied:  2.  That  he  shall  be  a citizen  of 
the  United  States:  3.  That  he  shall  be  at  least  five 
feet  six  inches  high;  4.  That  he  shall  be  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  years. 

These  requisites  were  obviously  designed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  government,  and  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
cruits best  fitted  for  the  service.  They  are  all  plac- 
ed on  the  same  footing,  without  discrimination;  all 
based  upon  the  idea  of  qualification  alone;  all  em- 
braced in  the  same  mandate,  and  all  enforced  by  the 
same  penalty.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
the  want  of  citizenship  arid  the  want  of  any  other 
qualification;  and  if  a recruit  be  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge because  he  is  an  alien,  he  would  be  equally 
entitled  to  it  because  only  five  feet  five  inches  and 
11-12  in  height,  or  thirty-five  years  and  one  day 
old.# 

There  is  no  better  rule  for  interpretation  than  this 
— that  “no  statute  shall  be  construed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  inconvenient  or  against  reason.”  If  a 
recruit  were  to  claim  exoneration  from  the  service 
on  the  ground  that,  at  the  time  ol  his  enlistment,  he 
was  under  size,  or  under  age,  or  infirm  in  body, 
would  it  not  be  a sufficient  answer  that  the  govern- 
ment, in  its  discretion,  waived  the  objection  because 
he  had  since  attained  the  requisite  height  or  age,  or 
had  recovered,  or  would  probably  recover  from  his 
disease?  or  because  he  possessed  qualities  which 
would  more  than  compensate  for  his  alleged  deficien- 
cies? And  so,  if  the  plea  be  that  of  alienage,  it  is 
not  enough  to  say  that,  though  constrained  to  the  ad- 
mission that  the  native  born  or  naturalized  citizen 
must  be  supposed  to  possess  greater  valor  and  higher 
intelligence,  and  more  approved  fidelity  than  a mere 
stranger,  yet  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule;  and  that,  in  the  particular  case,  the  petitioner  is 
a gallant  and  disciplined  soldier,  whose  oath  of  fidel- 
ity when  he  took  the  bounty,  and  his  long  residence 
and  connexions  and  interests  in  the  country,  furnish 
sufficient  security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

The  law,  in  no  part  of  it,  is  founded  upon  a sup- 
posed disability  of  the  recruit  to  bind  himself  by  his 
compact  of  enlistment.  No  such  disability  is  recog- 
nised by  the  act  even  in  regard  to  minors,  but  a 
mere  protection  granted  to  the  immaturity  of  intel- 
lect by  requiring  the  consent  of  the  parent,  guar- 
dian, or  master.  Without  that  qualified  exemption, 
boys  of  any  age  would  be  subject  to  enlistment  in 
the  army,  as  they  are  in  the  navy,  not  only  without, 
but  against,  the  consent  of  their  natural  or  legal  pro- 
tectors; for  the  national  sovereignty,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  constitutional  powers,  may  overrule  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  thfe  states  in  relation  to  the  incapacity 
of  infants.  (United  States  vs.  Bainbridge,  1 Mason’s 
Reports  71.)  An  alien  has  no  right,  founded  upon 
any  principle,  either  of  municipal  or  international 
law,  to  claim  exemption  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  voluntary  engagement,  whether  for  military 
or  any  other  service.  No  one  supposes  that  he  la- 
bors under  a disability  in  this  respect;  for  though,  by 
such  a stipulation,  he  may,  by  possibility,  involve 
himself  in  difficulties  in  regard  to  his  allegiance  to 
his  native  sovereign,  that  is  a matter  for  his  own 
consideration,  and  cannot  affect  the  validity  of  h.s 
new  obligation.  If  any  authority  were  necessary  for 


* l'he  qualification  as  to  height  has  been  since  abolish- 
ed. See  acts  of  congress  of  1838,  p.  105. 


so  self-evident  a proposition,  it  would  be  found  not 
only  in  the  practice  of  employing  foreign  mercena- 
ries, which  has  prevailed  among  civilized  nations  in 
all  ages,  but  in  the  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  the  most 
approved  writers. — Vattel’sLaw  of  Nations,  p.  363> 

1 Chit.  Black.  370. 

The  rules  by  which  the  courts  refuse  to  enforce 
contracts  that  are  contrary  to  law  have  no  applica- 
tion to  a case  like  this;forthe  contractor  enlistment, 
if  to  be  so  called,  is  not  obligatory  upon  the  govern- 
ment under  any  circumstances,  and  cannot,  as  has 
been  shown,  be  the  less  obligatory  upon  the  recruit 
because  he  does  not  possess  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions. The  act  of  congress  does  not,  in  that  event, 
declare  the  enlistment  to  be  void,  or  exclude  the  re- 
cruit from  the  service,  but  merely  subjects  the  re- 
cruiting officer  to  punishment  for  his  disregard  of  the 
legislative  instructions.  That  the  legal  prohibition 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this  is  obvious,  from 
the  consideration  that  the  penalty  is  founded  exclu- 
sively upon  the  actual  misconduct  of  the  officer;  for, 
though  its  letter  is  broad,  its  spirit  surely  would  not 
reach  beyond  the  case  of  wilful  disobedience  or  cul- 
pable negligence;  and  such  is  the  practical  interpre- 
tation given  to  it  by  the  war  department. — Army 
Regulations  of  1841,  p.  126,  127. 

Now,  it  would  be  a new  principle  to  establish  that 
the  misconduct  of  a public  offier,  in  the  performance 
of  an  official  act,  shall  avoid  the  transaction  against 
the  consent  of  the  party  aggrieved,  and  for  the  sole  be- 
nefit of  another  party  in  nowise  prejudiced;  and  it 
would  be  still  more  strange  if  the  act  prohibited  to 
the  officer  has  been  procured  without  his  connivance 
or  default  by  the  fraud  of  the  party  complaining. 

In  what  has  been  said  I have  regarded  the  law  of 
congress  as  designed  to  regulate  the  recruiting  ser- 
vice with  a view  to  the  qualifications  of  recruits,  and 
not  as  dictated  by  such  weighty  considerations  as  a 
fear  of  the  public  safety,  or  a jealousy  of  executive 
power.  If,  in  the  legislative  mind,  the  republic 
would  be  endangered  by  the  foreign  nativity,  or  the 
infirmity  or  the  debility  of  enlisted  soldiers,  a policy 
so  grave  would  have  been  marked  by  decisive  enact- 
ments, and  not  exhausted  in  petty  penalties  upon  a 
subaltern  officer.  It  is  moreover  remarkable,  in  re- 
ference to  the  unnaturalized  inhabitants,  that,  by  a 
fluctuating  legislation,  the  policy  of  employing  them 
has  varied,  not  according  to  the  hazard,  but  the  util- 
ity of  their  military  service:  for  the  authority  to  en- 
list them  has  been  given  to  the  recruiting  officer  in 
times  of  greatest  peril,  and  withheld  in  those  of  great- 
' est  security.  Thus,  by  the  acts  of  1802,'  1808,  and 
1315,  he  is  directed  to  enlist  able  bodied  citizens, but, 
by  the  acts  of  1811. 1812, 1813,  1814,  the  direction  is 
to  enlist  able  bodied  men.  (2  Story’s  laws  U.  S.  p. 
832,  1089,  1510,  1205,  1285,  1433.)  And  in  another 
branch  of  the  public  defence,  of  no  less  importance 
and  deeper  solicitude  to  the  nation,  aliens  are  habi- 
tually and  lawfully  employed  on  that  perilous  field 
of  her  glory,  where  the  treacherous  mercenary  may 
find  fit  allies  in  the  treacherous  winds  and  waves. — 
The  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1813,  “for 
the  regulation  of  seamen  on  board  the  public  and 
private  vessels  of  the  United  States,”  (2  Story’s  laws 
U.  S.  p.  1302,)  throws  light  upon  the  present  subject 
in  two  points  of  view;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  ex- 
pressly declares  that,  after  the  termination  of  the 
then  existing  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  on  board  all  such  vessels  shall  be  un- 
lawful, and  adopts  the  most  decisive  and  vigorous 
measures,  both  precautionary  and  vindicatory,  to 
prevent  it;  and  then  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
the  act  shall  have  no  operation  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  nations  which  shall  not,  by 
treaty  or  special  convention  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  have  prohibited  on  board  of  her 
public  or  private  vessels  the  employment  of  native 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  act  thus  indicat- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  that  where  a policy  of  utter  and 
unqualified  exclusion  from  the  service  exists,  it  is 
not  left  by  congress  to  a vague,  indirect,  and  doubt- 
ful implication;  and  on  the  other,  that  such  a policy 
is  never  dictated  by  a puerile  jealousy  or  a petty  ap- 
prehension of  danger.  A case  like  the  present  may, 
I think,  be  safely  left  to  executive  discretion,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  constitutional. duty  to  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  inasmuch  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  discretion,  in  the  one  way  or  the  oth- 
er, can  be  no  encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
power;  for,  as  the  war  department  may  dismiss  a re- 
cruit without  cause  shown,  so  it  is  no  good  cause  for 
his  dismission  that  he  has  practiced  an  imposition 
upon  the  government  in  regard  to  his  qualification. 
This  construction  of  the  statute  is,  I think,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  law;  while  the  opposite  would 
open  the  door  widely  to  the  vilest  frauds  upon  the  public 
service.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  in  justice  to 
the  petitioner,  that  the  record  of  this  case  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  hi?  having  practiced  a fraud  upon  the 
recruiting  officer. 
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I have  considered  the  case  as  standing  upon  the 

footing  of  an  original  enlistment;  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  record  that  the  petitioner’s  re- 
enlistment was  into  the  company  or  regiment  to 
which  he  belonged  at  or  about  that  time.  If  such 
were  the  fact,  there  could  not  be  even  a plausible 
objection  on  his  part  to  the  validity  of  his  engage- 
ment; because  the  acts  of  congress  of  the  2d  of 
March,  1833,  and  the  5th  of  July,  1838,  give  a boun- 
ty to  "every  able  boilied  non-commissioned  officer,  mu- 
sician, or  private  soldier,  who  may  re-enlist  into  his 
company  or  regiment  within  two  months  before,  or 
one  month  after,  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice;” thus  dispensing  with  all  other  qualifications. 
(See  acts  of  congress  of  1833,  s.  3 p.  72,  and  of  1838, 
s.  29,  p.  105.) 

Whether  the  irregularity  of  re-enlisting  into  a dif- 
ferent company  or  regiment  would  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  qualification,  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  con- 
sider: my  impression  is  that  it  would  not.  However 
that  may  be,  these  acts  serve  to  confirm  the  convic- 
tion that,  in  the  legislation  of  congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, citizenship  has  neverbeen  regarded  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a mere  qualification. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court  ought  to  be  reversed,  and  the  appellee  remand- 
ed to  service. 

[The  judgment  of  the  court  we  nave  already  pub- 
lished.] 
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PRESIDENTIAL. 

Several  of  the  extracts  designed  for  our  last,  un- 
der this  head,  were  crowded  out — and  will  be  found 
below,  with  some  additional  ones. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  course  of  our  ve- 
nerable friend,  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  adroit  field  marshals  in 
every  political  contest,  renders  the  circumstance  of 
his  “showing  his  hand,”  of  no  little  consequence,  as 
the  following  article  from  the  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  Philadelphia  Mercury  evincss. 

“The  Richmond  Enquirer  has,  after  a long  twist" 
ing,  taken  its  stand  against  the  administration,  neither 
to  the  surprise  nor  mortification  of  its  friends.  We 
are  desirous  that  all  who  are  not  with  us,  should 
openly  say  so,  without  this  hedging  and  dodging,  so 
much  in  practice,  to  cheat  for  our  patronage,  under 
the  guise  and  profession  of  friendship  never  sincere- 
ly felt.  The  Enquirer,  beat  about  the  bush,  until 
the  New  Hampshire  legislature  caucus  informally 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  although  his  preten- 
sions had  been  previously  rejected  by  the  state  con- 
vention, held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  political 
action,  and  declaring  its  preferences  for  the  pensi- 
dency,  still  Father  Ritchie  is  so  elated  by  this  news, 
and  a few  doses  sent  him  from  the  political  quack 
shop  in  Maine,  that  suddenly  his  imagination  is  filled 
with  stange  conceits  and  visions,  and  all  at  oDce  the 
splendor  of  anticipated  victory  has  burst  upon  his 
view,  so  that  his  melody  chaunts  already,  “See  the 
conquering  hero  comes,”  in  the  person  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.  It  is  now  clear,,  that  every  democratic 
candidate  is  to  be  run  down  and  read  out  by  the 
ultra  fraternity,  who  have  taken  Mr.  Van  Buren  in- 
to keeping  for  their  own  special  purposes.  The 
time  is  not  distant,  when  this  tomahawk  system  will 
be  applied  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  any 
other  prominent  man,  whom  the  people  confide  in, 
and  whose  public  character  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
preferment  of  their  choice.  The  Globe  on  many 
occasions  has  adopted  this  course,  and  it  is  prepared 
to  do  so  again,  whenever  their  interests  require  it.” 

The  Enquirer  of  the  14th  thus  notices  the  above: 

“The  above  is  from  the  last  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the  Philadelphia  Mercury.  We  have 
had  frequent  occasions  to  notice  his  false  and  party 
views,  and  begin  to  de'spair  of  correcting  his  oblique 
vision.  He  does  injustice  in  imputing  to  us  a desire 
to  “run  down”  every  democratic  candidate  but  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  The  reverse  is  the  fact.  We  have  ever 
shown  anxiety  to  treat  the  claims  of  all  the  candi- 
dates with  the  utmost  respect  and  courtesy.  It  is 
true,  we  prefer  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  our  first  choice, 
and  among  other  reasons,  because  in  1840  the  repub- 
lican party  was  wounded  through  his  side,  and 
through  him,  v:e  think,  the  principles  of  that  party 
should  be  again  gloriously  restored.  But  if  he  should 
not  be  selected  by  the  convention,  we  shall  go  for  the 
nominee  of  that  body,  with  all  our  might  and  main 
— before  the  nomination  is  made  we  shall  apply  the 
tomahawk  neither  to  Mr.  Buchanan  nor  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, nor  to  any  other  prominent  candidate  of  the 
republican  party.  Our  principles  and  our  feelings 
equally  forbid  it.  The  correspondent  of  the  Mer- 
cury will  find  it  a task  worse  than  that  of  Sisyphus, 
to  attempt  to  sow  dissensions  between  the  friends  of 


the  leading  republicans.  We  a'dvise  him,  at  once, 
to  abandon  it. 

We  can  prove  by  record  evidence,  that  the  above 
extract  contains  a glaring  error.  We  did  not  wait  to 
hear  from  New  Hampshire,  to  express  the  sentiments 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Tyler,  called  forth  by  a communi- 
cation of  one  of  his  friends.  Our  article  was  writ- 
ten on  Monday  and  published  on  Tuesday,  the  4th 
inst. , and  we  did  not  receive  the  news  of  the  action 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  nominating  Mr. 
Van  Buren  till  Thursday,  the  6th  inst.  This  will 
show  hpw  little  credit  should  be  attached  to  the 
views  of  the  Mercury’s  correspondent  on  this  and 
other  points.  He  should  follow  more  closely  Davy 
Crockett’s  famous  advice — because  without  facts  his 
superstructure  must  “topple  down”  and  destroy  the 
builder. 

Mr.  Caliioun.  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Messenger  thus 
discourses  in  relation  to  the  consistency  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  asserts  that  the  truth  of  every  assertion 
contained  in  the  extract  below  can  be  established 
from  the  indubitable  testimony  of  the  records  of  the 
country. 

“In  1816,  the  god-father  of  a protective  tariff — in 
1832,  the  advocate  of  nullification  to  overthrow  it — 
in  1833,  the  supporter  of  the  compromise  act — in 
1841,  the  violent  opponent  of  it — in  1816,  the  advo- 
cate of  a national  bank — in  1834,  proposing  to  extend 
its  charter  12  years — in  1838  and  1841  denouncing  it 
as  unconstitutional — in  1816,  the  advocate  of  a sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements — in  1819,  the  moving 
spirit,  that  breathed  life  into  it — in  1832,  the  denoun- 
cer of  it,  as  entailing  all  the  evils  of  the  tariff — in 
1843,  again  its  advocate — in  1836,  the  advocate  of 
distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  states,  and  the  author  of  the  scheme 
— in  1841,  therevilerof  the  scheme  as  unconstitution- 
al— in  1842,  the  advocate  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  being  continued  in  the  treasury,  as  the  only 
constitutional  mode  of  application — in  1834,  the  au- 
tho#of  the  proposition  to  take  them  from  the  old 
states,  and  to  cede  them  to  the  states  in  which  they 
lie — in  1816,  the  author  of  the  proposition  to  appro- 
priate the  bonus  of  the  United  Slates  Bank  to  works 
of  internal  improvement — in  1840,  the  reviler  of 
those  who  voted  for  his  proposition — in  1825,  the 
proud  boaster  of  his  great  services  in  giving  being 
to  the  “American  system” — now  the  traducer  of  those 
who  acted  with  him  and  followed  his  lead— The  au- 
thor of  the  system  of  internal  improvements,  which 
has  squandered  so  many  millions  of  dollars  for  no 
good  end,  and  now  the  prosecuting  reviler  of  those 
who  attempt  to  carry  out  the  schemes  he  planned  — 
The  opponent  of  the  sub-treasury  in  1834 — the  great 
advocate  of.it  now — The  advocate  of  every  measure 
hated  by  the  south,  and  the  bold  senator,  who  declar- 
• ed  in  1842,  that  he  had  not  changed  any  of  these 
I principles,  and  yet  the  supplicant  for  their  votes — 

1 '1  he  blustering  advocate  of  ‘free  trade.’  In  his  whole 
l congressional  career  before  his  connexion  with  Mr. 
Monroe’s  cabinet,  he  was  the  ultra  advocate  of  pro- 
tection both  by  his  votes  and  speeches.  A member 
of  the  senate  since  1832,  amidst  all  the  excitement 
of  the  tariff  question,  he  has  never  yet  presented  to 
the  American  people  the  first  tree  trade  proposition. 
This  is  the  pplitician  who  never  yet  raised  a party 
around  him,  and  this  is  the  political  waethercock, 
whose  friends  have  erected  a press  at  Macon,  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  Georgia  to  follow  him.  This  is 
the  presidential  aspirant,  who  cannot  get  the  vote  of 
any  two  states  in  the  union.  What  an  imposition 
upon  common  sense.” 

The  Petersburg  Republican  thinks  the  Enquirer, 
in  parting  the  Georgia  belligerarits,  showed  foul  play. 
It  says:— - 

Notwithstanding  the  sole  object  of  the  Enquirer 
has  been  to  discountenance  this  jarring  among  friends, 
see  what  an  instance  itself  presents  of  the  tendency 
to  take  sides,  when  we  attempt  to  separate  the  parties 
in  a combat.  First,  as  we  suppose  that  the  Enquirer’s 
rebuke  was  intended  for  these  Georgia  papers  and 
their  correspondents,  we  presume  it  might  have  been 
understood  by  them,  without  quoting  the  abusive  lan- 
guage used,  or  the  untrue  statement  made,  in  regard 
to  Mr.  Calhoun.  Again,  although  the  language  both 
of  “Wirt”  and  a “Spectator”  excite  the  “surprise 
and  regret”  of  the  Enquirer,  yet  a “Spectator”  whose 
language  is  so  much  more  violent  of  the  two,  gets  off 
without  further  individual  reproach,  while  poor 
“Wirt”  is  not  only  himself  made  the  subject  of  se- 
vere castigation,  but  the  channel  through  which  un- 
der a certain  alternative  a threat  is  held  out  to  “the 
great  body”  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends.  The  Enqui- 
rer believes  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  reprobate 
and  disclaim  “Wirt’s”  course.  If  so,  what  was  the 
use  of  making  this  threat  even  under  “an  alterna- 
tive?” 

The  Harrisburg  Argus,  a Cass  paper,  in  reply  to 
the  accusation  from  some  Tyieriteof  sailing  in  Van 
Buren’s  interest  under  false  colors,  remarks: — 


“We  have  thought,  still  think,  and  will  continue  to 
think  that  the  effort  of  a few  interested  men  to  place 
John  Tyler  in  the  front  rank  of  the  democracy,  is  one 
of  the  most  supremely  ridiculous  humbugs  that  has  , 
been  attempted  in  this  age  of  humbuggery . We  had 
no  objection  to  Mr.  Tyler’s  coming  back  into  the  re- 
publican fold  as  an  humble,  private  soldier.  But  as 
to  placing  him  at  the  head  of  our  victorious  army — 
committing  to  his  guardianship  that  proud  banner  that 
is  now  waving  in  triumph  from  the  battlements  of 
nearly  every  state  in  the  union,  we  would  rather  see 
its  stars  and  stripes  borne  to  the  earth  by  any  of  the 
gallant  men  who  have  stood  hy  it  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  than  floating  aloft,  in  doubtful  triumph,  with 
one  as  its  standard  bearer  who  deserted  its  folds  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  its  history.  If  there  is  any  thing 
in  these  sentiments  that  render  us  liable  to  the  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  us,  we  are  guilty,  guilty, 
guilty.” 

The  Globe  says: 

“The  democracy  should  guard  itself  at  every  point; 
and  especially  against  the  advances  of  the  non-de- 
scripts— the  no-party  men — who  are  uniformly  venal, 
and  take  an  attitude  to  hold  the  balanceof  power  be- 
tween parties,  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  themselves, 
and  sacrifice  the  honest  cause  to  the  speculators  in 
politics.” 

To  this,  the  Richmond  Whig  says: 

“Regarding  the  Globe  as  the  exponent  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  we  hail  this  expression  of  opinion  with 
high  satisfaction.  The  vvhigs,  we  believe,  have  long 
since,  and  with  great  unanimity,  determined  that  they 
will  no  longer  give  rewards  to  such  characters,  nor 
permit  themselves  to  be  prayed  upon  by  them.  A 
similar  determination  was  only  wanting  from  the  de- 
mocracy, to  render  Coiv-boyism  in  politics  so  unprofi- 
table as  to  be  abandoned  by  universal  consent.  It  is 
only  the  venal  and  mercenary — (with  the  exception 
of  a few  sky-scrapers) — who  have  not  decided  opi- 
nions, or  rather  who  profess  to  belong  to  no  party, 
that  they  may  hover  upon  the  skirts  of  both  the  great 
parties,  and  plunder  the  baggage-waggons  of  either, 
as  opportunity  allows.  Since  the  advent  of  Tylerism, 
this  class  of  politicians  has  greatly  multiplied — and 
has  thriven  wonderfully,  as  the  rewards  held  out 
were  vastly  templing,  and  there  were  no  other  means 
under  heaven  by  which  a Tyler  party  could  be 
cieated.  All  the  purely  venal  of  either  party  assem- 
bled upon  thie  debateable  no-party  ground,  in  the 
hopes  of  plunder.  As  the  whigs  or  the  democrats 
bade  fairest  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  they  leaned  to 
the  one  or  the  other — taking  good  care,  however, 
not  to  commit  themselves  too  far  to  either.  If  whig- 
gery  drooped  and  hung  its  head,  they  readily  des- 
cried some  blemish  in  it,  or  discovered  some  virtue 
in  democracy  never  before  visible.  If  the  democra- 
cy was  to  breakdown  under  its  accumulated  outrages 
against  popular  rights  and  good  government — they 
were  suddenly  seized  with  a holy  horror  of  its  mani- 
fold abominations.  This  system,  of  balancing  be- 
tween the  great  parties,  they  have  reduced  to  a science 
and  many  of  them  practice  it  with  great  dexterity, 
and  pursue  it  regularly  for  a livelihood. 

The  countenance  which  they  have  received  from 
Capt.  Tyler  and  the  democracy  has  alone  enabled 
them  to  flourish.  Now  that  hostilities  are  raging  be- 
tween the  captain  and  the  right  wing  of  the  democra- 
cy, and  the  latter  is  suffering  severely  from  the  defec- 
tion of  its  forces  to  the  quarters  of  the  Cow-boys,  the 
Globe  formally  anathematizes  the  whole  gang  as 
public  plunderers  and  pirates — hoslcs  humani  generis, 
who  are  entitled  to  no  favor  or  mercy  from  any  hon- 
est man. 

We  shake  hands  with  the  Globe  on  this.  We  con- 
cur with  it  heartly  in  desiring  the  extermination  of 
this  pestiferous  and  demoralizing  brood,  and  will  do 
whatever  we  can  to  effect  it.  As  soon  as  the  gov- 
ernment shall  get  over  its  present  syncope,  it  will 
be  in  the  pow'er  either  of  the  whigs  or  democrats,  to 
apply  a remedy  in  the  premises.  In  the  meantime, 
by  the  co-operation  of  both  of  them,  they  can,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  protect  each  other  and  prevent 
themselves  from  being  preyed  upon  by  the  Cow-boys. 
In  all  state  appointments,  they  may  do  this  most  effec- 
tually; for  the  whigs  and  democrats  together,  compose 
four-fifths  of  every  state  legislature  in  ihe  union. — 
Let  them  everywhere  resolve  that  the  gentry,  who 
are  loo  pure  to  associate  with  either  of  them,  or  to 
belong  to  either  party,  shall  not  use  them  to  their 
own  individual  aggrandizement.  Let  them  act  upon 
the  principle  that  the  whig  or  the  democrat,  who  has 
sense  enough  to  form  an  opinion  and  honesty  enough 
to  avow  it,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  imbecile,  or  the 
purist  or  the  mercenary  who  cannot  come  to  a decis- 
ion, or  is  ashamed  of  his  principles,  or,  from  sordid 
considerations,  is  afraid  to  declare  them.” 

V/ II AT  THE  LOCOFOCOS  THINK  OF  JoHN  TyLER.— 

The  locofoco  party  are  consistent.  Their  principles 
teach  them  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  plunder,  or  to 
be  scrupulous  from  whose  hands  it  is  ottered  to  them 
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Hence  when  the  present  imbecile  who  is,  by  acci- 
dent, our  president,  offered  himself  and  his  offices 
for  safe  in  the  public  shambles,  it  was  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  bidders  were  all  from  the  locofoco 
ranks.  The  ruse  succeeded.  Tyler,  himself  a de- 
ceiver and  traitor,  was  gulled  by  the  bended  knee 
and  flattering  lips  of  the  fawning  sycophants.  Their 
hungry  mouths,  once  crammed  to  overflowing  by 
Van  Buren,  were  again  filled  by  Tyler.  But  the 
victim  of  this  cunning  locofoco  imposition  has  come 
for  his  pay.  In  return  for  the  profuse  lavishment  of 
the  public  plunder,  he  claims  that  there  shall  be 
“Honor  among  thieves.”  Tyler  has  played  long 
enough  into  his  adversaries’  hands,  and  now  urges 
his  claim  for  the  “odd  trick.”  To  say  that  these 
demands  have  carried  consternation  into  the  locofo- 
co ranks,  would  but  feebly  express  the  actual  state 
of  the  case.  But  what  is  to  be  done?  They  had 
hoped  that  the  imbecile  could  have  been  hoodwink- 
ed and  cheated  another  year.  But  they  fear  the  loss 
of  the  good  will  of  John  Tyler,  well  knowing  that  it 
will  be  accompanied  with  the  certain  loss  of  the 
‘loaves  and  fishes.’  The  subterranean  wing  of  the 
grand  army,  through  their  organs,  the  Globe,  Penn- 
sylvanian, &c.,  make  no  secret  of  their  opinions  of 
the  demerits  of  the  traitor.  The  Argus,  et  id  omne 
genus,  to  whom  the  taste  of  the  spoils  is  too  sweet, 
shelter  themselves  in  silence.  The  third  division, 
headed  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  Democratic  Re- 
view, &c*,  have  undertaken  the  arduous  task  to  en- 
lighten the  obtuse  intellect  of  John  Tyler,  in  regard 
to  his  true  position  in  the  locofoco  ranks. 

The  difference  between  the  vvhigs  and  loco  focos 
so  far  as  Tyler  is  concerned,  may  be  stated  in  a few 
words.  The  former  believed  him  honest,  and  gene- 
rously gave  him  their  support.  The  latter  purchas- 
ed him  with  a full  knowledge  of  his  treachery,  dis- 
honesty, and  utter  imbecility.  [ Albany  Jour. 

This  is  well  and  truly  stated.  The  whigs  have  no 
cause  for  self-reproach  in  taking  a retrospect  of  their 
treatment  of  Capt.  Tyler.  Bating  the  unfortunate 
confidence  they  lavished  unworthily  upon  him,  they 
have  nothing  to  regret.  Their  lofty,  disinterested 
and  noble  course,  in  spurning  him  and  hisofiic.es, 
when  they  found  him  treacherous  to  their  principles, 
will,  when  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  day 
are  passed,  redound  to  their  lasting  honor.  There  is 
no  such  instance  in  the  annals  of  party  of  disregard 
of  self,  and  stern  devotion  to  principle  and  country. 

When  the  whigs  cast  Tyler  off  as  base  and  treach- 
erous, he  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  democrats, 
and  courted  and  flattered,  until  he  came  to  regard 
himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the  confederacy. 
They  knew  what  he  was,  when  they  thus  took  him 
to  their  bosoms.  But  they  were  greedy  for  the 
spoils — and  not  very  fastidious  about  the  source 
whence  they  came.  They  did  not  feel  that  they 
were  degrading  themseles,  in  playing  the  hypocite, 
and  sucking  treasury  pap,  by  means  of  the  most 
fulsome  eulogies  of  John  Tyler — which  in  their 
hearts  they  knew  to  be  unmerited.  Their  moral 
code  did  not  condemn  such  a line  of  conduct.  Their 
self-respect  interposed  no  barrier  to  such  truckling 
and  humiliating  dissimulation.  Thrift  was  to  fol- 
low fawning  and  falsehood — and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  bend  the  knee  to  Mr.  Tyler,  and  bespatter  him 
with  praises — which  their  consciences  told  them 
were  false. 

Now  that  they  are  attempting  to  get  rid  of  their 
victim,  the  arguments,  they  use  to  excuse  themselves, 
furnish  the  amplest  vindication  of  the  whigs.  The 
Globe  in  so  many  words  calls  him  an  “unprincipled 
traitor.”  The  Enquirer,  in  terms  less  strong,  but  not 
less  expressive,  places  him  in  the  same  unenviable 
category.  “Be  consider  him  ( it  says)  a whig  in 
1840.”  He  is  a democrat  now,  it  is  true — but  he 
was  a whig  in  ’40.  He  betrayed  or  deserted  the  par- 
ty that  elected  him — and  therefore  we  cannot  sup- 
port him  for  the  presidency!  This  is  the  confession, 
in  substance,  of  the  Enquirer.  How  completely 
does  it  justify  the  whigs  for  casting  off  the  traitor — 
and  what  a rebuke  is  it  to  the  Enquirer,  which  shed 
tears  over  the  persecutions  of  poor  Mr.  Tyler,  and 
thought  him  the  worst-used  man  alive!  Now  when 
his  patronage  is  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  and  he  is 
becoming  troublesome— O!  he  was  a whig  in  ’40,  and 
of  course,  a traitor  since  that  time,  and,  therefore, 
not  fit  to  associate  with  democrats;  and  the  whigs 
treated  him  right!  [Richmond  Whig. 

“Plots — Cumplots  and  counterpots”  exclaims 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  in  alluding  to  the  grand  dis- 
coveries which  are  made,  every  day  by  the  political 
plotfinders  and  plotsnufiers  of  1843;  and  the  Mercury, 
duly  impressed  with  the  threatening  nature  of  the 
numerous  ambuscadoes  which  thus  besetour  feet  like 
steeltraps  and  spring  guns,  remarks  on  the  subject  as 
follows: 

“Does  anybody  remember  ever  to  have  heard  of 
such  general  prevalence  of  plotting  as  is  charged 
upon  the  politicians  of  this  country!  Every  man  is 


plotting  and  every  act  is  a plot.  Sinister  designs  are 
so  universal,  that  one  might  suppose  mankind,  by 

an  over  curious  interpretation  of  scripture,  had  not 
only  determined  to  keep  the  right  hand  in  ignorance 
of  doings  of  the  left,  but  to  give  it  nothing  of  its 
own  to  do. 

The  Madisonian  has  bestowed  much  patriotic  earn- 
estness, one  time  and  another,  in  establishing  a great 
plot  of  the  ‘ ultras' — Mr.  Van  Buren  (with  colonel 
Benton  for  his  tail)  and  Mr.  Clay.  If  any  reader  of 
that  paper  doubts  the  truth  of  the  plots,  he  must  be 
singularly  hardened  against  the  perpetual  wash  of 
“editorial  matter.” 

Next  in  importance  to  this,  was  a plot  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  object  of  which 
is  not  very  clearly  explained,  but  it  was  understood 
that  some  folks  would  know  more  about  it  when  the 
time  catne,  and  that  some  other  folks  had  better  look 
out.  We  next  hear  dimly  bruited  abroad  that  there 
is  a plot  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun — then 
with  more  certainty  that  there  is  really  a bona  fide 
plot  between  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  have 
not  noticed  the  infinite  number  of  subordinate,  or  as 
they  may  be  called,  branch  plots  that  ramified  and 
dangled  from  each  of  the  main  trunks — their  name 
was  legion. 

The  last  considerable  one  that  has  come  to  light, 
is  between  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Van  Bure?!,  and  is 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Gazette,  one  of  the  discreetest 
and  most  respectable  of  the  whig  papers.” 

Poor  Dr.  Dablancourof  the  “Budget  of  Blunders,” 
should  have  lived  in  this  “anno  domini ” for  when 
asked  if  he  did  not  smell  at  rat,  he  could  smell 
‘mussing  at  all.”  But  now,  everybody  smells  a rat, 
smells  several  rats,  and,  like  a Scotch  terrier,  nose 
down,  runs  into  all  corners  of  the  room,  puff,  putf, 
snuff,  snuff,  bewildered  by  the  counter-trail  of  so 
many  plots.  The  United  States  Gazette,  for  exam- 
ple, was  at  it  again  yesterday  about  John  C.  Spencer. 
— this  plot  is  the  Gazette’s  special  property — no 
other  paper  has  the  news, — and  seemed  to  thin^that 
all  its  suspicions  were  confirmed  from  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  democratic  papers  took  part  against 
Slidell  Mackenzie  for  his  execution  of  Philip  Spen- 
cer and  his  associates  on  board  the  Somers,  and  that 
this  arose  from  a wish  to  gratify  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  It  is  a hard  case,  certainly,  if  all  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  to  be  tortured  into  evidences  of 
being  part  and  parcel  in  a conspiracy:  but,  granting 
that  the  Gazette  has  aright  to  make  such  deductions, 
is  it  sure  of  its  premises?  There’s  the  Pennsylvani- 
an now — it  is  a democratic  journal,  spoken  of  gene- 
rally as  having  favorable  dispositions  towards  Mr. 
Van  Buren;  was  it  very  savage  and  ferocious  at  Sli- 
dell Mackenzie — did  it  condemn  the  Somers’  execu- 
tion? We  may  be  mistaken  perhaps,  but  if  memory 
serves  us,  the  course  of  that  journal  was  precisely 
the  reverse  of  all  this.  After  the  Gazette  has  set- 
tled the  matter  in  regard  to  the  Pennsylvanian,  a 
glance,  in  the  same  connection,  might  be  taken  at 
other  democratic  papers.  [Penn. 

Mr.  Tyler — Organize!  Organize!  We  notice 
with  great  gratification  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, in  every  part  of  the  union,  are  preparing  to  or- 
ganize for  the  coming  presidential  election  on  a 
broad  democratic  basis,  having  for  their  main  object 
the  presentation  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  name  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  country,  the  republican  party,  and 
the  national  convention,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  in 
May,  1844,  to  designate  a candidate  for  the  suffra- 
ges of  the  republicans. 

This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  have  already  in  ex- 
istence the  old  organization  under  which  they  fought 
in  1840.  The  friends  of  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Johnson, 
Cass,  and  Buchanan,  are  every  where  organizing 
with  a view  to  bring  forward  the  merits  of  their  re- 
spective favorites,  and  press  their  names  upon  the 
deliberations  of  the  national  convention. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
be  up  and  doing  in  the  cause  of  their  favorite,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  be  heard  in  all  the  political  meet- 
ings of  our  party,  and  in  the  general  convention  of 
Baltimore.  [Madisonian. 

Organization  of  the  Tyler  Party.  The  Bal- 
timore American  says:  A fresh  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  out  a Tyler  party  from  the  bosom  of 
the  land.  The  Madisonian  displayed  a Tyler  flag 
soon  after  the  mass  meeting  in  New  York  sometime 
ago,  and  declared  that  a Tyler  party  was  in  existence; 
but  on  that  occasion  the  spirits  summoned  from  the 
vasty  deep  did  not  come  which  they  were  called. — 
The  flag  wilted  down  and  stuck  close  to  the  staff  with- 
out giving  forth  even  a flutter. 

But  “now’s  the  day  and  now’s  the  hour!”  It  is 
thought  that  the  sowings  of  the  last  two  years  ought 
to  be  coming  up  by  this  time — nay,  the  field  should  be 
ripening  for  the  harvest.  The  official  horn  is  sounded 
to  call  the  reapers  together. 


The  Madisonian  notices  -“with  great  gratification 
that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  in  every  part  of  the 
Union,  are  preparing  to  organize  fdr  the  coming  pre- 
sidential election  on  a broad  democratic  basis,  having 
for  their  main  object  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Tyler’s 
name  to  the  consideration  of  the  country,  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  the  national  convention,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  in  May,  1844,  to  designate  a candidate  for 
the  suffrages  of  the  republicans.”  The  friends  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  is  added,  have  their  old  organiza- 
tion; the  friends  of  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Johnson,  Cass, 
and  Buchanan,  are  every  where  orpanizing  for  their 
respective  favorites — why  should  not  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Tyler  organize  for  their  favorite?  Certainly;  why 
not?  For  what  other  purpose  were  they  put  in  office? 

If  republicans  are  ungrateful  that  is  no  reason  why 
office  holders  should  he  ungrateful  too. 

But  there  is  a special  reason  for  the  organization  of 
the  Tyler  party  at  this  juncture.  In  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Tyler  has  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
friends  in  the  country  the  official  journal  says — “We 
wish  to  know  who  they  are  and  where  they  are.’’''  Hence 
the  necessity  of  organization.  It  is  high  lime  that  the 
books  should  be  posted  and  bills  made  out,  and  that 
some  earnest  should  be  given  of  the  services  paid  for 
in  advance.  The  recruiting  sergeants,  to  change  the 
illustration,  have  been  traversing  the  country  and 
paying  out  bounty  money  long  enough.  Let  the  drum 
be  beat;  there  must  be  a mustering  of  the  men,  officers, 
rank  and  file,  trumpeters  and  all.  The  leaders  in  the 
adventurous  enterprise  of  attempting  the  national  ci- 
tadel can  no  longer  afford  to  trust  to  uncertainties; 
Jhey  must  know  their  force — for  the  time  of  attack 
draws  near. 

But  we  must  not  do  injustice  to  the  motives  and 
objects  of  this  organization  which  is  now  called  for. 
The  journals  of  the  administration  declare  that  Mr. 
Tyler  has  not  disposed  of  the  patronage  of  the  go- 
vernment with  any  View  to  his  own  election;  the 
country  is  told  that  he  looks  solely  to  the  public  good, 
and  that  he  is  utterly  indifferent  himself  respecting 
further  honors  or  station.  One  of  the  official  writers 
says: 

“So  far  as  the  democratic  party  is  concerned,  the 
president  and  his  cabinet,  in  the  disposal  of  the  fede- 
ral patronage,  have  dealt  liberally  by  the  friends  of 
every  candidate.  Important  and  influential  supporters 
attached  to  each  have  been  preferred,  and  hold  the 
most  responsible  trusts;  and  in  no  case  has  an  appoint- 
ment been  made  looking  to  the  prospects  of  John  Ty- 
ler for  the  succession.” 

Mr.  Tyler’s  fiiends  indeed  are  called  upon  to  organ- 
ize for  him — but  it  is  from  patriotic  considerations 
merely.  The  reasons  are  thus  set  forth: 

“Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  preserving  union 
in  the  ranks  of  the  democracy,  and  of  collecting  a 
great  country’s  party  which  will  harmonise  all  con- 
flicting elements,  and  bring  together  a vast  support 
of  the  moral  influence  which  could  not  be  concentrat- 
ed under  parly  banners,  or  with  party  devices,  the 
friends  of  the  administration  have  determined,  at  this 
juncture,  to  submit  the  name  of  John  Tyler  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  They  have  not  com- 
plained that  organization  has  been  perfected  by  oth- 
er candidates,  and  greatly  so  by  the  influence  of  the 
patronage  of  this  administration.  They  have  sub- 
mitted to  some  injustice  at  the  hands  of  these  men, 
thus  countenanced;  and,  being  now  convinced  that 
the  schism  which  is  every  where  apparent  must 
lead  to  the  final  demolition  of  the  great  principles 
at  stake,  they  offer  the  name  of  John  Tyler  to  the 
country  as  the  most  available  candidate,  and  the  man 
best  calculated  to  combine  all  influences,  north  and 
south,  and  to  unite  the  differences  which  now  sepa- 
rate them.” 

It  appears  that  the  democracy  are  not  as  grateful 
as  they  ought  to  be- for  this  kind  effort  to  conciliate® 
their  difficulties.  They  refuse  to  be  touched  to  the 
heart  by  the  disinterested  benevolence  shown  by  Mr. 
Tyler  in  giving  them  the  offices  of  the  government. 
The  Globe  exclaims — “was  there  ever  any  thing  so 
ridiculous  as  this  attempt  of  the  office  holders  to  trans- 
plant themselves  into  the  Baltimore  convention?”  In- 
gratitude, thy  name  is  democracy!  What  a return  for 
more  than  two  years  of  favors,  courtesies,  and  gentle 
blandishments! 

That  surly  journal,  the  impracticable  Globe,  goes 
on  to  ridicule  the  Tyler  movement  in  the  following 
strain: 

“But  Mr.  Tyler  is  not  the  only  Harrisburg  appari- 
tion which  is  to  rise  amidst  the  assembled  democra- 
cy of  the  Union  at  Baltimore.  Spencer  is  to  appear 
as  the  representative  of  the  democracy  of  New 
York,  to  claim  Mr.  Van  Buren ’s  mantle.  Porter,  as 
the  Simon  Pure  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  claim  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  robes.  Wicklift'e  will  come  in  for  Co- 
lonel Johnson’s  habiliments — the  red  wuiscoat  of  the 
Thames,  as  well  as  the  well  worn  civil  apparel  in 
which  he  has  served  his  country  for  upwards  of  thir- 
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ty  years;  and  then  Tyler  and  Upshur  will  march  at 
the  head  of  this  train  of  regenerated  democrats  in 
the  southern  attire,  of  which  they  are  to  strip  Mr. 
Calhoun.  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Henshaw,  as  novi- 
tiates, will  probably  divide  the  costume  of  Gen.  Cass, 
between  them.  Mr.  Nelson  will  be  content,  as  having 
been  himself  a little  in  the  diplomatique  line,  to  wear 
his  foreign  honors.  Mr.  Henshaw,  as  more  familiar 
with  the  customs,  may  take  upon  himself  to  seize 
everything  else  which  the  general  may  have,  as  con- 
traband and  smuggled  commendations  for  the  con- 
vention.” 

The  public  generally  will  doubtless  await  with 
mile  h interest  the  final  organization  of  the  Tyler  par- 
ty, since  thero  is  some  curiosity  to  know  what  will 
be  the  form  and  body  of  it.  The  elements  which  are 
to  compose  it  are  yet  in  a state  somewhat  chaotic, 
mingled  up  with  other  democratic  elements.  But 
“organization”  is  now  the  word. 

[Balt.  American. 

What  is  a Democrat?  Is  this  question  to  be  re- 
solved by  referring  to  the  question — “Whom  did  you 
vote  for  heretofore  for  the  presidency?  or  did  you 
sustain  this  or  that  measure?”  The  last  may  be  a 
good  test,  but  not  the  first. 

According  to  the  first,  is  Francis  P.  Blair  a demo- 
crat5 If  uniform  opposition  to  Henry  Clay  is  to  be 
the  test,  then  Mr.  Blair  is  no  democrat,  because  he 
was  the  decided  friend  of  Henry  Clay  against  the 
old  Hero,  arid  all  the  world, — the  chief  instrument 
used  to  make  Henry  Clay  secretary  of  state.  Mr. 
Blair  then  according  to  this  rule  is  no  democrat. 

Is  uniform  advocacy  of  general  Jackson  an  uner- 
ring test  of  democracy,  then  the  editors  of  the  En- 
quirer and  Albany  Argus  are  no  democrats;  for  the 
one  declared  that  Gen.  Jackson  ions  so  ignorant  that  he 
could  not  construe  the  plainest  section  of  an  act  of  con- 
gress, and  the  other  denounced  him  in  unmeasured 
terms.  They  then,  are  no  democrats. 

Is  Mr.  Van  Buren  a democrat?  If  those  who  vo- 
ted for  Mr.  Madison  are  democrats,  and  those  against 
him  federalists,  then  Mr.  Van  Buren,  having  voted 
against  Mr.  Madison,  is  no  democrat. 

Is  Mr.  Calhoun  a democrat?  He  opposed  General 
Jackson’s  administration  and  voted  against  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  minister  to  England.  According  to  this 
test,  then,  he  is  no  democrat. 

And  so  on  through  the  whole  category;  and,  at  this 
rate,  we  have  scarcely  a democrat  in  the  land. 

Let  us  come  to  measures.  Is  he  alone  a democrat, 
who  voted  against  the  bank,  internal  improvements, 
and  a protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Van  Buren  cannot  be  a demecrat,  because  he 
voted  to  erect  turn-pike  gates  on  the  Cumbeiland 
road,  and  for  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  declared,  in  his 
Albany  speech,  that  he  would  have  voted  for  the 
preceding  tariff,  had  he  been  present.  According  to 
test,  then,  he  is  no  democrat. 

Is  Mr.  Calhoun  a democrat?  He  voted  for  the  last 
bank,  and  sought  also  to  renew  its  charter,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  expressed  it,  ‘of  unbanking  the  bank, 
through  the  bank.’  According  to  this  test  he,  then, 
is  no  democrat. 

Are  Geo.  M.  Dallas,  Wm.  Wilkins,  and  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll,  democrats?  They  advocated  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  &c.,  &c.  According  to  this  test, 
then,  they  are  not  democrats. 

Is  the  sub-treasury  a test  of  democracy?  Then  is 
the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  no  democrat;  for  he  op- 
posed it  lustily,  and  never  has  espoused  it. 

Now,  will  the  candid  editors  who  oppose  Mr.  Ty- 
ler’s administration,  give  us  a defination  of  what  they 
mean  by  democracy?  Come,  lay  down  your  rule, 
gentlemen,  and  let  the  people  apply  it! 

[Mudisonian. 

FROPOSED  NATIONAL  MASS  CONVENTION. 

At  the  whig  celebration  of  the  late  national  anni- 
versary in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  the 
following  appears  among  the  published  proceed- 
ings: 

“Prior  to  the  adjournment  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  James  S.  Wallace,  esq.  and  car- 
ried amidst  the  most  unbounded  acclamation: 

“ Resolved , That  the  whig*  of  Philadelphia  tender 
an  invitation  to  the  whigs  of  the  whole  union  to 
meet  in  grand  miiss  convention  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1844,  at  Independence  Square,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  respond  to  the  nomination  of  the  nation- 
al whig  convention.” 

We  trust  this  invitation,  issued  by  the  whigs  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  whigs  of  the  union,  to  respond  to 
the  nomination  of  the  whig  national  convention 
which  meets  at  Baltimore  m May  next,  will  be  cir- 
culated from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Oregon.  We  are  all  aaare  of  the  influence 
which  the  mass  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1840  had 
upon  the  whig  party;  associations  were  there  enter- 
ed into,  friendships  formed,  correspondences  arrang- 
ed, opinions  interchanged,  and  promises  given  which 


acted  as  the  bond  and  cement  of  the  entire  Harrison 
party  throughout  the  union.  It  was  the  first  giant 
impulse  given  to  the  avalanche  of  1840;  the  first 
“roll  of  the  ball”  which  crushed  locofocoism  in  its 
onward  course;  the  Lexington  of  the  moral  and  po- 
litical revolution  of  the  people  agamst  their  task- 
masters and  oppressors! 

The  invitation  is  extended  in  unbounded  cordiali- 
ty, and  we  trust  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  same 
spirit  of  fraternal  kindness.  We  ask  our  whig 
brethren  of  the  press  to  be  bearers  of  the  request 
which  Philadelphia  city  and  county  make  to  the 
whigs  of  the  union,  and  to  promulgate  through  their 
columns  that  every  arrangement  will  be  made  for 
their  comfort  and  convenience.  Come  one!  come  all! 
and  here  let  us  ratify  anew  those  bonds  of  amity  and 
kindness  which  treachery  has  been  unable  to  sun- 
der, and  which  time  can  never  impair! 

[Philadelphia  Forum. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

We  subjoin  from  the  Globe,  the  following  reply 
from  the  New  York  democratic  state  central  com- 
mittee to  that  of  Indiana,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
time  ol  holding  the  national  convention,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  so  far  as  New  York  is  concerned, 
although  the  committee  have  not  the  power  to  act 
definitively  in  the  matter,  there  is  no  reason  to  anti- 
cipate the  slightest  difficulty  on  this  point.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  time  has  been  referred  to  a state  conven- 
tion, which  will  assemble  in  New  York  in  September, 
and  it  will  there  be  disposed  of  in  a way  to  insure 
the  most  perfect  horrnony  of  action.  Thus  one  by 
one  vanish  those  supposed  impediments  to  our  suc- 
cess over  which  whiggery  so  fondly  rejoices. 

Penn. 

From  the  Globe. 

the  democratic  national  convention. 

We  think  the  reply  of  the  New  York  democratic 
central  convention  to  that  of  Indiana,  decisive  as  to 
the  time  of  holding  the  national  convention.  The 
opinion  expressed  in  behalf  of  the  democracy  of  the 
state,  by  the  committee — that  “ although  they  have  not 
found  reason  to  change  their  views,  they  are  yet  prepared 
toe  think  to  adopt  the  latest  period,  on  the  ground  that  the 
earlier  time  has  not  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  party 
in  several  other  states ” — puts  an  end  to  all  difficulty,  so 
far  as  New  York  is  concerned. 

Albany,  July  4,  1843. 

My  dear  sirs:  In  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  democratic  state  central  committee  of  Indiana, 
I enclose  to  your  care  a reply  to  their  suggestions, 
from  the  state  central  committee  of  this  state. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you  at  the  same  time,  that 
while  the  democracy  of  this  state  warmly  respond  to 
the  expression  of  a preference  for  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
made  by  their  political  friends  in  the  legislature,  and 
will  present  his  name,  with  great  unanimity  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  national  convention,  they  will  be 
found  among  the  foremost  in  an  active  support  of  the 
democratic  nominee.  Cordially  and  truly  yours,  &c. 

■ E.  CROSWELL. 

Messrs.  Blair  & Rives. 

Albany,  July  4,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  read  your  address  to  the 
democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to 
its  harmony  and  unity  of  action  through  a national 
convention,  and  the  accompanying  resolution,  re- 
questing the  democratic  central)  committees  of  the 
different  slates  to  forward  to  the  Washington  Globe 
and  Richmond  Enquirere  the  choice  of  time  and  place 
of  their  respective  states. 

We  cannot  too  warmly  approve  the  spirit  in  which 
this  suggestion  is  made.  The  singleness  of  purpose 
with  which  the  republicans  of  Indiana — yielding 
their  own  views  and  preferences  as  to  the  time  of 
holding  the  convention — urge  the  harmony  and  well- 
being of  the  democratic  party  as  a paramount  con- 
sideration, is  of  itself,  strong  and  gratifying  proof  of 
the  devotion  of  the  democracy  to  their  cause  and 
principles. 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  we  do  not  venture  to  speak 
in  scarcely  any  sense  connected  with  our  designation 
as  a state  committee.  The  objects  of  our  appoint- 
ment do  not,  we  conceive  embrace  any  authority  over 
this  particular  question,  and  we  are  to  be  understood 
in  no  other  light  than  as  giving  information  of  what, 
with  very  full  opportunities  for  judging,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied is  the  feeling  of  the  democracy  of  the  state. — 
Fortunately  the  matter  has  been  referred  to  a state 
convention,  to  be  held  in  September,  which  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  act  wisely,  and  in  a right  and  harmoni- 
ous spirit. 

The  republicans  of  New  York  cannot  participate 
in  any  controversy  about  the  time  of  holding  the  na- 
tional convention.  They  have  never  felt  tenacious 
upo.,  tiie  poinL;  being  desirous  rather,  that  the  peri  id 

fixed  upon  should  be  satisfactory  to  their  friends 


throughout  the  union.  Through  their  representatives 
in  the  state  legislature,  they  expressed  a preference 
for  November,  1843,  because  they  believed  that  the 
interest  and  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  best 
promoted  by  it  Although  they  have  not  found  rea- 
son to  change  these  views,  they  are  prepared,  we 
think,  to  adopt  the  latest  period,  on  the  ground  that 
the  earlier  time  has  not  given  general  satisfaction  to 
the  party  in  several  other  states.  Upon  this  point 
they  do  not  require  the  dissent  of  an  actual  majority, 
believing  that  the  question  ought  to  be  yielded  to  even 
a respectable  minority.  We  cannot  doubt,  at  any 
rate,  that,  actuated  by  a sincere  desire  to  promote  a 
cordial  union  among  all  the  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic family,  the  republicans  of  this  state  will  cheer- 
fully make  any  such  concession. 

A kind  and  forbearing  spirit  among  republicans, 
and  a cordial  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the 
national  convention,  whether  held  at  the  earlier  or 
the  later  period,  are  far  more  essential  to  success, 
and  to  the  restoration  to  the  democratic  ascendeney 
in  the  union,  than  any  question  to  time  or  place. — 
We  are  happy  to  perceive,  in  the  indications  from 
all  the  states,  the  general  prevalence  of  such  a sen- 
timent. With  great  regard,  your  fellow  citizens. 

W.  L.  MARCY, 

J.  VAN  BUREN, 
EDWIN  CROSWELL, 

C.  VOSBURGH, 

JOHN.  V:  E.  PRUYN. 

Democratic  state  central  committee  of  N.  Y. 
To  John  Lester,  D.  L.  McFarland,  George  A.  Chapman, 
James  Btalce,  N.  B.  Palmer,  James  P.  Drake,  Julius 
Nicolai,  Powell  Howland,  J.  Soule,  jr.,  Indiana  don. 
state  central  committee. 

P.  S. — We  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that,  in  relation 
to  the  place,  there  is,  in  this  state,  no  diversity  of 
opinion — all  being  agreed  upon  Baltimore. 


IRELAND. 


The  following  account  of  Ireland,  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  the  best  Geographists  in  this  country,  prepar- 
ed by  its  author  for  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  but 
in  consequence  of  present  interesting  movements  in 
relation  to  that  country,  sent  Dy  him  to  the  National 
Intelligencer  for  publication,  deserves  room  in  the 
National  Register: 

Ireland,  in  latitude,  extends  from  Cape  Clear,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  51  deg.  26  min.  north  to  Malin 
Head,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  55  deg.  22  min.  and 
in  longitude  west  of  London  from  the  extreme  eastern 
part  of  county  Down  5 deg.  40  min.  to  the  western- 
most point  of  the  county  of  Kerry  10  deg.  30  min. 
The  latter  is  also  the  westernmost  land  of  Europe. 
The  outlines  of  the  island  rudely  approach  a rhom- 
boid. The  greatest  length  is  in  a northeast  di- 
rection from  Cape  Clear  to  Fair  Head,  only  a few 
miles  exceeding  300;  the  area  so  near  as  to  admit  the 
adoption  of  32,000  English  square  miles,  which  yields 
a mean  breadth  of  140  miles.  On  Black’s  Allas  it  is 
stated,  -‘The  island  contains  29,499.550  imperial 
acres;  whereof  14,603,415  acres  are  cultivated,  or 
capable  of  cultivation,  the  remainder  being  covered 
with  mountains,  bogs,  and  lakes.  The  sea  which  se- 
parates Ireland  from  Great  Britain  varies  considera- 
bly in  breadth.  The  shortest  distance  between  the 
two  islands  is  from  Fair  Head,  in  Antrim,  to  the 
Mull  of  Cantire,  in  Argyleshire.  which  is  12  miles. 
From  Port  Patrick,  in  Galloway,  (Scotland,)  to  the 
nearest  point  of  Antrim,  it  is  22  miles.  From  Holy 
Head  (Island  of  Anglesey)  to  Houth  Head  it  is  60 
miles;  and  from  Carnsore  point,  in  Wexlord,  (south- 
east angle  of  Ireland,)  to  St.  David’s  Head,  in  Wales, 
about  50  miles.  The  greatest  width  of  the  Irish  sea 
is  130  miles.” 

The  ancient  and  yet  popular,  though  not  official 
provincial  division  of  Ireland,  was  into  Ulster  on  the 
north,  Connaught  west,  Leinster  east,  and  Munster 
south.  Before  entering  on  the  existing  administra- 
tive divisions,  the  counties,  we  may  observe  that  the 
climate  of  Ireiand  is  the  superlative  of  that  uniformi- 
ty of  temperature  so  characteristic  of  western  Eu- 
rope; but  must  premise  that,  in  speaking  of  this  uni- 
formity, we  must  be  understood  to  mean  comparative, 
as,  though  the  seasons  of  Ireland,  to  apply  particu- 
larly to  those  of  that  island,  are  mild  and  uniform 
when  compared  even  with  those  of  England,  still  the 
seasons  of  the  former  differ  greatly  as  regards  tem- 
perature and  moisture  with  each  other.  But,  with 
these  differences,  Ireland  is,  beyond  all  comparison 
in  the  expanse  of  the  earth  of  equal  polar  approach, 
the  most  habitable.  When  preparing  the  article 
“Climate”  for  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  Brewster’s 
Encyclopaedia  1 was  at  great  pains  to  procure  and 
collate  tables  of  wind  and  temperature,  and  found 
from  the  document  that  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  England,  or  rather  Great  Britain,  was  46  33,  Eng- 
land alone  47.72,  Ireland  48.91). 
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Again,  in  addition  to. a higher  mean,  Ireland  has 
very  remarkably  less  violent  extremes  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.  The  subjoined  tabular  view 
of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  with  their  respective  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  is  from  Black’s  Atlas,  Edinburgh, 
1841,  though  the  data  in  regard  to  population  were 
from  1831: 


Counlies. 

■ (In  Ulster.) 

Area  in 
Sng’h  sq. 
miles. 

Population. 

Popula- 
tion to 
sq.  mile 

County 

Towns. 

Antrim 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Donegal 

Down 

Fermanagh 

Londonderry 

Monaghan 

Tyrone 

1,186 

513 

740 

1,820 

955 

736 

810 

511 

1,179 

325,61 5 
220,134 
227.933 
239,149 
' 352,012 

149,763 
222.012 
195.536 
304,468 

274 

428 

321 

159 

363 

203 

274 

382 

258 

Carriekf. 

Armagh 

Cavan 

Lifford 

Downp. 

Enniski. 

Derry 

Monag. 

Omagh 

Tot^l 

8,450 

2.286,622 

270 

Counties. 

(In  Connaught.) 

Galway 

2,360 

414.634 

133 

Galway 

Leitrim 

657 

141.124 

214 

Garrick 

Mayo 

2,117 

366,238 

178 

Caslleb’r 

Roscommon 

952 

249,613 

262 

R.OSCOU1. 

Sligo 

679 

171,765 

252 

Sligo 

Total 

6,765 

1,343,514 

198 

Counties. 
(In  Leinster.) 

Carlow 

344 

81.938 

238 

Carlow 

Dublin 

388 

380,163 

979 

Dublin 

Kildare 

612 

108,424 

173 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

S03 

193,686 

242 

Kilken’y 

King’s  County 

825 

144,225 

175 

Tuliam. 

Longford 

412 

112,558 

278 

Longlor. 

Louth 

322 

107,481 

333 

Dundalk 

Meath 

88b 

176,826 

200 

Trim 

Queen’s  County 

620 

145,851 

235 

Marybo. 

Westmeath 

604 

136,872 

226 

Mulling. 

Wexford 

882 

182,713 

207 

Wexfor. 

Wicklow 

673 

121,557 

180 

Wicklo. 

7,372 

1.892.348 

men  n . 
243 

Comities. 
(In  Munster.) 

Clare 

1,254 

258,322 

206 

Ennis 

Cork 

2,765 

810,732 

293 

Cork 

Kerry 

1,795 

263.126 

146 

Tralee 

Limerick 

1,054 

315,355 

299 

Lirn’rick 

Tipperary 

1,583 

462,563 

292 

Clonmel 

W’aterford 

736 

177,044 

240 

Waterf. 

9,187 

2.287,152 

mean. 

247 

Summary. 

Ulster 

8.450 

2 236.622 

270 

Connaught 

6,765 

1,343.514 

198 

Leinster 

7,37-2 

1,892,348 

243 

Munster 

9,187 

2,287,152 

247 

To'als 

31.774 

7.S09  636 

245 

It  may  here  be  noticed,  that,  were  the  one  million 
of  square  miles  included  by  the  already  organized 
states  and  territories  of  the  United  States  half  as 
densely  peopled  as  Ireland,  the  aggregate  would  be 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

From  the  foregoing  tables  the  surface  of  Ireland, 
in  our  statute  acres,  would  be  found  20,335,460,  of 
which  Black’s  Atlas  states  14,603,473  acres  as  arable 
and  pasture  lands.  From  these  elements  it  appears 
that  the  population  exists  by  the  cultivation  and  pas- 
turage of  less  than  two  acres  to  an  individual. 

In  its  general  aspect  Ireland  presents  some  very 
remarkable  features.  The  eastern  coast,  from  Cape 
Clear  to  Fair  Head,  though  broken  by  numeroussmall 
bays  and  inlets,  affords  excellent  havens;  yet  there 
are  none  of  those  wide  and  deep  indentings  so 
numerous  on  the  western  side.  From  the  same 
south  and  north  points  of  outlet,  but  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  besides  numerous  lesser  inlets,  Ireland  is 
broken  into  peninsular  points  by  the  bays  of  Donman- 
us,  Baritry,  Kenmare,  Billingskelligs,  Dingle,  Tralee, 
Shannon,  Mouth,  Galway  Bay,  Clew  Bay,  Sligo 
Bay,  Donegal  Bay,  Lough  Swilley,  and  Lough  Foyle. 
The  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  Clare,  Galway,  Mayo, 
and  Donegal,  all  extend  long  peninsular  projections 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Beaten,  through  all  past 
ages  and  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by  incessant  western 
winds,  and  washed  by  waves  whose  action,  if  unequal 
as  to  time  and  season,  never  cease,  the  land  yields  its 
ever  claimed  tribute  to  the  water.  But,  as  compensa- 
tion, if  the  western  winds  aid  and  act-in  concert  with 
the  ocean,  they  also  give  to  Ireland,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  mildest  of  all  climates  so  far  advanced 
towards  the  polar  extreme,  and  (he  most  uniform  of 
all  climates  of  our  planet  as  to  temperature. 


Provinces. 

Popn’n  in 
1831. 

Popu’n 

1831. 

Decenia! 
ratio  of 
increase. 

Population  in 
1841,  accord’s 
to  the  ratio  of 
period  ’21-31. 

Ulser 

Connaught 

Leinster 

Munster 

2,001  963 
1,053  918 
1.785,702 
2,005  363 

2,286,6x2 
1 343,514 
1,892  348 
2,287,152 

114 
1.27 
1 06 

1.14 

2,606749 
1,706,262 
2.005,888  ! 
2,667,753 

| 

6.846.951 

7 809.636 

1.13 

8.926  652 

'['he  political  situation  of  Ireland  is  so  much  mat- 
ter of  hypothesis  that  we  may  well  pause  at  the  first 
aspect  of  the  question.  I pause  and  leave  that  solu- 
tion to  time,  which  time  only  can  solve.  It  is  no  risk 
however,  to  say  in  advance,  that  there  is  no  other 
continuous  expanse  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  area  of 
the  earth  which  combines  so  much  to  superinduce 
national  prosperity.  The  above  element  on  its  popu- 
lation dates  as  far  back  in  time  as  1831,  and  from 
the  previous  rates  of  increase  we  may  assume,  had 
we  not  direct  means  of  calculating,  a further  accre- 
tion; but  the  subjoined  toble  will  serve  to  show  the 
probable  existing  population  of  the  island: 

Progressive  population  of  Ireland  from  1821  to  1843. 


Allowing  a proportional  increase  for  the  last  two 
years,  gives  very  near  9,150,000  as  the  existing  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  which  probably  varies  not  essen- 
tially from  the  real  amount.  If  we,  therefore  adopt 
9,150,000  as  the  aggregate  population,  and  32  000 
square  miles  as  the  nett  area,  we  have  286  as  the  dis- 
tributive number  per  square  mile.  These  relative 
numbers  and  proportions  are  not  offered  as  positive 
but  approximative  data;  and,  adopting  them  as  not 
differing  to  any  serious  amount  from  the  truth,  some 
very  interesting  questions  on  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
man society  arises.  Ireland  has  never  been,  as  far 
as  history  has  recorded  facts  on  the  subject,  inhabited 
by  a homogeneous  people,  either  as  to  nation,  policy, 
race,  or  language.  For  'upwards  of  six  hundred 
years’ a part,  or  all  have  submitted  to  conquest,  and 
for  the  last  three  centuries  two  conflicting  systems  of 
religion  have  aggravated  all  other  causes  of  national 
dissension.  Yet,  with  all  these  impediments,  the 
people  have  increased  beyond  what  could  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  most  profound  statist.  When  most 
persons  speak  of  national  degradation,  they  mean  if 
they  mean  any  thing,  individual  degradation,  con- 
founding personal  character  with  the  loss  or  want  of 
nationality.  The  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Poles,  and,  if  possible,  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  any  of  the  others,  the  Irish,  have  suffered 
by  such  calumny.  The  individuals  of  all  these  na- 
tions are  no  more  obnoxious  to  such  reflections  than 
those  are  who  have  been  their  oppressors.  If,  in  re- 
gard to  energy,  the  Irish  deserve  reproach,  it  is  for 
excess.  But,  in  fact,  sweeping  aspersions  are  not 
history.  All  great  effects  must  have  adequate  causes; 
and  effects,  as  far  as  the  history  of  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, so  apparently  contradictory,  are  no  excep- 
tions. Again,  national  lamentations,  however  natu- 
ral they  may  be  from  those  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
over  Jerusalem  and  Judea  to  this  hour,  are  mere  ex- 
positions of  facts,  and  nbver  have  or  ever  can  arrest 
the  course  of  events. 

All  poets  are  born  such,  and  education  and  circum- 
stances only  enkindle  combustible  material,  and  few 
and  far  between  have  been  those  flaming  lights;  yet 
far  fewer  still  have  been  real  historians.  There  is 
no  other  phenomenon  in  the  range  of  human  progress 
which  demands  such  a combination  of  intellectual 
power,  and  suitable  social  position  to  give  that  power 
scope  of  action,  as  history.  There  has  never  existed 
another  example  so  rich  in  all  that  can  admonish 
mankind  as  that  afforded  by  Ireland.  But  where  is 
the  historian  to  perform  the  task  of  presenting  this 
example  in  all  its  aspects  to  the  world?  Where  is  the 
person  who,  to  the  knowledge  of  general  history,  has 
impartiality  to  compare  the  effects  of  policy,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  and  human  passions  influenced 
by  all  these,  as  well  as  by  local  position?  And  to  all 
these  vast  advantages  the  man  must  possess  indepen- 
dent fortune,  to  place  him  above  what  he  must  en- 
counter or  sink  under,  who  writes  and  publishes  the 
history  to  deserve  the  title  of  Ireland. 

WILLIAM  DARBY. 

O’Connell’s  Address  to  the  People  of  Ire- 
land. “We  have  arrived  at  a conjuncture  of  the 
deepest  and  most  vital  importance;  a conjuncture 
which,  if  we  wisely  and  prudently  avail  ourselves  of 
it,  must  tend  to  measures  of  the  utmost  utility  to  the 
political  rights,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  agricultural  prosperity  of  Ireland;  and, 
before  all,  to  the  restoration  of  our  self  government, 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  blessings  we  have 
now  numerated. 

‘ Our  objects  are  these — the  restoration  of  a sepa- 
rate and  local  parliament  for  Ireland;  the  restoration  j 
of  the  judioial  independence  of  Ireland.  I 


; “The  first  would  necessarily  include  the  making 
of  all  laws  that  should  be  of  force  within  the  entire 
j precincts  of  Ireland,  by  the  sovereign,  the  lords,  and 
the  commons  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  total  exclusion 
: of  any  other  legislature  from  any  interposition  in  af- 
fairs strictly  and  purely  Irish.  The  second  would  ne- 
cessarily include  the  final  decision  of  all  questions  in 
litigation  by  Irish  tribunals  seated  in  Ireland,  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  any  species  of  appeal  to  British  tri- 
bunals. 

“It  must  be  avowed  that  the  simple  restoration  of 
our  former  parliament  would  not  suit  the  spirit  of 
popular  reform  which  has  mixed  itself  up  with  Bri- 
tish institutions  since  the  passing  of  the  Union  Stat- 
ute. There  must,  therefore,  be  a new  distribution  of 
the  number  of  members,  and  an  alteration  in  the  dis- 
tricts returning  members  to  the  Irish  house  of  com- 
mons, representing  the  intelligence,  the  integrity,  the 
steady  and  deliberate  wisdom,  and  the  pure  patriotism, 
of  the  Irish  people. 

“For  this  purpose,  we  deem  it  necessary  that  the 
basis  of  the  elective  franchise  should  be  as  extensive 
as  posssible.  We  suggest  for  consideration  the  plan  of 
household  suffrage;  and  we  invite  the  opinion  of  those 
who  deem  household  suffrage  too  limited,  as  well  as 
those  who  deem  it  too  extensive. 

“The  repealers  are  strongly  attached  to  the  mode 
of  voting  by  ballot,  for  this,  amongst  many  other  rea- 
sons, that  such  mode  of  election  can  easily  preclude 
every  species  of  tumult  and  riot.  It  can  easily  insure 
tranquillity  amongst  the  masses,  and  independence  of 
voting  to  each  individual. 

“The  restoration  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords  pre- 
sents no  serious  difficulties.  Any  modification  of  the 
Peerage,  in  consequence  of  creations  since  the  union, 
may  be  safely  left  to  the  decision  of  the  house  of  peers 
itself. 

“We  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  of  the  judicial  independence  of  Ire- 
land. 

“We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  not 
the  smallest  possible  danger  of  any  Catholic  ascen- 
dancy. Not  the  least.  But  before  we  submit  the  rea- 
sons that  ought  to  convince  every  intelligent  Protestant 
of  tne  total  absence  of  danger  of  a new  ascendancy, 
we  desire  to  be  fully  and  distinctly  understood  upon 
one  point:  it  is  this — 

“There  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  church  of  the 
minority  of  the  Irish  people  the  possession  of  the  en- 
tire ecclesiastical  state  revenues  of  the  entire  Irish 
nation.  We  candidly  and  explicitly  avow  that  this 
state  of  things  could  not  continue  to  exist  after  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  Nay,  we  go  further,  and  declare 
it  to  be  our  decided  and  long  formed  opinion  that  one 
of  the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a repeal 
of  the  union,  would  be  the  severance  from  the  state 
of  every  church  in  Ireland — Catholic,  Episcopal,  Pro- 
testant, and  Presbyterian. 

“We  are  openly  of  opinion,  and  it  is  an  opinion 
from  which  we  cannot  depart,  that  there  must  be  a 
new  appropriation  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  reve- 
nues, that  such  appropriations  should  consist  in  hav- 
ing entire  respect  for  every  vested  interest;  so  that  no  per- 
son now  in  possession  of  any  ecclesiastical  benejice  should 
be  affected  in  his  emoluments  by  the  intended  new  appro- 
priation. In  other  words,  all  vested  interests  should 
be  fully  respected.  But  as  each  benefice  fell  in,  the 
ecclesiastical  state  revenues  should  gradually,  and  at 
length  entirely  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  public 
charity  and  general  education,  but  should  not  be  ap- 
propriated in  whole,  or  the  smallest  part,  to  any  other 
church  whatsoever., 

“The  second  objection  made  against  the  repea 
comes  from  the  landlord  class,  who  are  alarmed  at 
the  doctrines  relative  to  the  fixity  of  tenure. 

“The  great  object  is  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  with  the  duties  which  they 
owe  to  the  occupying  tenantry.  It  is  a subject  upon 
which  an  experiment  of  vast  magnitude  was  made  in 
Prussia,  and  made  successfully. 

“It  is  proposed  by  the  repealers  to  enact  a law  that 
should  repeal  much  of  the  existing  statute  law  in 
favor  of  landlords,  but  in  such  a manner  as  would 
give  the  landlords  full  and  perleet  remedies  for  re- 
covering a rent  adequate  to  the  real  value  of  the 
land,  after  allowing  for  the  tenants  righlful  and  natu- 
ral share  of  the  growing  produce.  It  is  propos- 
ed to  render  a lease  necessary  for  all  dealing  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  give  the  tenant 
a lien  on  the  land  for  all  valuable  and  lasting  improve- 
ments. 

“Let  the  people  of  Ireland  recollect  how  much 
more  extensive  was  the  reform  bill  for  England,  and 
that  for  Scotland,  than  for  Ireland.  Let  them  re- 
collect how  inadequate  is  the  elective  franchise; 
how  miserably  small  our  representation  in  the, 
house  of  commons;  how  limited  our  corporate  re- 
form; how  totally  impossible  it  is  to  obtain redress  for- 
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these  or  any  other  grievances  from  the  British  parlia- 
ment. 

“Let  them  remember  how  flippantly  every  foreign 
minion  can  insult  (lie  people  of  Ireland;  with  what 
insolence  the  right  of  petition  may  be  interfered 
with,  or  perhaps  taken  away;  how  constitutional  prin- 
ciple may,  with  perfect  impunity,  be  violated  in  Ire- 
land by  every  Englishman  holding  a little  brief  autho- 
rity. 

“Above  all,  let  not  the  absentee  drain  be  forgotten; 
it  is  now  proved  to  amount  to  upwards  of  <£9,01)0,000 
per  annum.  By  the  Union  we  are  drained  of  moie 
than  <£9,000,0000  annually.  The  two  islands  con- 
nected with  continental  Europe,  Sardinia,  and  Sici- 
ly, which  are  subjects  to  an  absentee  drain,  are  both 
occupied  by  a poorer  population  than  any  continent- 
al country,  whilst  Ireland  is  occupied  by  a wretch- 
ed peasantry,  whose  poverty,  contrasted  with  the 
productiveness  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  forms  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  miserable  effect  of  an  absentee 
drain. 

“It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  incurred  a debt  of  <£446,000,000,  the 
Irish  parliament  kept  the  debt  of  Ireland  under 
<£20,000,000 — say,  in  round  numbers,  that  the  Eng- 
lish debt  has  doubled  since  the  Union;  our  just  pro- 
portion ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  exceed  a similar 
duplication,  namely,  from  20  to  40  millions,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  entire  would  be  paid  off — aye, 
within  less  than  five  years — would  leave  Ireland  the 
least  taxed  country  in  the  world. 

“Contrast  Ireland  with  Belgium;  think  what  Bel- 
gium was  when  she  was  loaded  with  the  enormous 
debt  and  taxation  of  Holland,  when  she  was  sacri- 
ficed in  every  thing  to  Dutch  interest;  her  laws  ad- 
ministered by  Dutch  lawyers;  Dutch  functionaries 
filling  all  her  offices;  insulted  by  Dutch  insolence,  and 
threatened  with  coercion  and  military  vengeance, 
because  she  dared  constitutionally  to  complain. — 
What  a different  picture  does  she  now  present!  Her 
trade  increasing,  her  commerce  extending;  her  agri- 
culture prosperous;  her  taxation  much  lowered;  her 
debt  diminished;  the  rights  of  her  people  respected 
and  maintained;  national  honor  preserved,  and  nation- 
al prosperity  secured. 

“She  suliered  much  from  Protestant  Holland,  her 
clergy  abused  and  persecuted  by  Dutch  bigotry;  her 
episcopacy  reduced  to  a single  individual,  her  reli- 
gion insulted  and  vexatiously  interfered  with  on 
every  occasion.  Yet,  mark  it  well,  Protestants  of 
Ireland!  although  the  population  of  Belgium  is  about 
four  millions,  including  only  200  000  Protestants,  yet 
no  exclusive  law — no  restrictive  law — no  prosecut- 
ing law,  was  ever  passed  by  the  Belgian  legisla- 
ture— a legislature  returned  by  nearly  universal  suf- 
frage. 

“We  do  not  desire,  nay  we  repudiate,  a total  sepa- 
ration, such  as  that  of  Belgium,  but  we  do  not  look 
for  and  seek  a local  parliament  like  Norway.  We 
seek  the  prosperity  of  Belgium.  In  fact,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  own  means  and  productiveness,  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  own  affairs,  and  that  self  govern- 
ment which  once  before  gave  to  our  sources  of  indus- 
try an  animating  and  augmenting  power,  and  demon- 
strate that  all  ireland  requires  is — that  she  should  be- 
long to  the  Irish. 

“The  time  is  come  when  Irishmen  can  make  Ire- 
land their  own: — where  is  the  man  with  an  Irish 
heart  who  will  not  join  in  the  glorious  struggle  for 
the  right — the  liberty — the  prosperity  of  his  native 
land?  Away,  then,  with  idle  fears,  with  vain  jealou- 
sies, with  causeless  apprehensions,  with  anti-religious 
animosities — Irishmen,  one  and  all,  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, Presbyterian,  Dissenter,  rally  for  the  land  of 
your  birth — your  lather-land. 

Signed  by  order, 

“Daniel  O’Connell, 
Chairman  of  the  committee." 

Irish  Repeal. — The  other  side.  Tne  Baltimore 
Sun  of  the  15lh  says,  the  Irish  repeal  question,  like 
all  others,  has  two  sides  to  it — at  least  it  would  seem 
so  from  record  before  us;  which  is  made  up  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  proceedings  of  an  anti-repeal  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  Dublin.  Having  given  our  rea- 
ders at  different  times  pretty  extensive  views  of  the 
Irish  side  of  this  question,  with  not  a few  of  our  own 
speculations  thereon,  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than 
fair  that  we  should  let  them  have  a glance  at  the 
English,  or  rather  English-lnsh  side  of  it;  and  to  this 
end  we  shall  give  some  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
meeting  referred  to,  which  was  held  by  “the  Irish 
Metropolitan  Conservative  Society;”  premising  that, 
when  those  same  conservative  gentlemen  use  the 
word  Protestant  as  applied  to  men,  they  mean  to  in- 
dicate members  of  the  Church  of  England,  “as  by 
law  established”  in  Ireland.  The  substance  and  te- 
nor of  the  resolutions  adopted,  save  one  which  we 
shall  give  verbatim,  were  as  follows: — The  first  af- 
firmed that,  if  the  present  agitation  for  repeal  were 
persevered  in,  it  could  only  eventuate  in  insurrec- 


tionary violence  and  general  suffering,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  to  be  deprecated  as  a national  calami- 
ty. The  second  attributed  the  formidable  and  or- 
ganized agitation,  carried  forward  in  the  country,  to 
the  mistaken  policy  which  had  dictated  repealed  con- 
cessions to  a false  and  ambitious  religion,  and  which 
stated,  that  the  same  policy  could  only  end  in  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  third  assumed 
that  the  object  of  the  present  agitation  was  the  sub- 
version of  the  constitution,  the  establishment  of  a 
fierce  democracy,  and  the  seeking  the  elevation  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  upon  the  ruins  of  Protestant- 
ism; and,  as  such,  that  it  should  he  resisted  by  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  The  fourth  was  to  (he  effect, 
that,  regarding  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  as  the  best  guarantee  to  the  safety,  improve- 
ment, and  prosperity  of  the  country,  any  attempt  to 
sever  that  connexion  could  not  be  viewed  with  other 
feelings  than  those  of  reprobation  and  alarm;  and  in 
the  fifth  it  was  set  forth  that  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
involving  not  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture, but  the  entire  and  absolute  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  Great  Britain,  would  result  in  the  total 
destruction  of  all  security,  of  all  social  order,  and 
every  hope  for  the  repose  of  the  country.  The 
speeches  of  the  movers  and  seconders  of  those  re- 
solutions were  as  strongly  anti-Catholic  as  the 
speakers  could  make  them;  denunciatory  of  O’Con- 
nell and  repeal,  and  fully  in  conformity  with  the  spi- 
rit and  tenor  of  the  resolutions.  It  was  stated  that 
the  repeal  agitation  was  doing  much  injury  to  the 
business  of  Ireland;  and  it  was  mentioned  as  a fact 
in  illustration,  that  one  of  the  London  insurance 
companies  had  put  a resolution  on  its  hooks,  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  entertain  no  proposition  for  a 
loan  from  any  part  of  Ireland,  until  the  question  of 
repeal  should  be  finally  settled.  The  following  will 
do  for  a small  sample: — - 

“Theobald  Purcell,  esq.,  said,  that  they  were  met 
together  that  day  to  renew  the  protest  against  Pope- 
ry— [hear,  hear] — to  subscribe  to  that  golden  maxim 
of  England’s  wisest,  greatest  queen, — ‘no  peace  with 
Rome.’  He  did  not  say  ‘no  peace  with  the  Roman 
Catholics;  for  he  had  many  Roman  Catholic  friends 
— men  of  honor  and  integrity — who  were  opposed  to 
the  present  agitation,  because  they  said  they  knew 
that  the  repeal  of  the  union  would  have  the  effect  of 
promoting  the  ascendancy  of  as  ambitious,  tyrannical 
and  licenlious  a priesthood,  as  ever  cursed  a nation. 
[Cheers.]  The  present  agitation  for  repeal  was  not 
the  question  they  had  to  Consider  there  that  day,  but 
the  attempted  ascendancy  of  the  church  of  Rome.” 

The  sixth  and  last  resolution,  and  that  which  is 
deemed  the  most  important,  reads  thus: — 

“That  the  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects  of  the 
queen  await,  with  anxious  anticipation,  some  ener- 
getic and  effectual  interposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  for  the  suppression  of  the  intimidating, 
seditious,  and  illegal  assemblies  by  which  the  repeal 
agitation  is  sustained.  That  should  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign  be  apprehended,  or  any 
danger  to  the  public  safety  arise  from  the  movements 
of  the  disaffected,  we  are  prepared,  in  common  with 
the  loyal  Protestants  of  the  country,  to  respond  to  the 
confidence  of  a firm,  a wise,  and  a Protestant  govern- 
ment, by  cheerfully  and  promptly  offering  our  per- 
sonal services,  if  necessary,  in  aid  of  the  powers  of 
the  executive.” 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  a Mr.  Butt,  who 
affirmed  the  illegality  of  repeal  meetings,  [another 
speaker  had  affirmed  the  legality  of  this  meeting]  and 
stated  that  a friend  of  his,  unfortunately  absent,  had 
prepared  a resolution  to  that  effect.  His  speech  was 
the  most  violently  loyal,  anti-Catholic,  and  warlike, 
of  any  delivered  on  the  occasion.  We  give  a few 
detached  extracts,  that  the  repealers  in  this  country 
may  learn  from  them,  in  connexion  with  the  fore- 
going, the  spirit,  temper,  hopes,  fears  and  determin- 
ations of  the  Anglo-Hibernian  anti-repealers  in  Ire- 
land. “He  came  there,  he  said  to  denounce  the  re- 
peal agitation,  and  uphold  the  sovereign  and  her 
ministers  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
He  came  not  as  friend  or  opponent  of  any  ministry, 
but  as  a loyal  subject  of  the  queen,  an  Irishman  and 
a Protestant,  believing  the  question  now  wa-  between 
loyalty  and  treason,  and  that  the  reformed  faith,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Protestant  people  of  that  country,  depended  on  the 
continuance  of  the  union  which  he  was  there  to 
maintain. 

He  repeated  that  the  question  was  now  one  em- 
phatically between  loyalty  and  treason;  and  he  did 
not  give  the  man  credit  for  cool  judgment  who  join- 
ed the  ranks  of  the  repealers,  without  being  pre- 
pared to  become,  at  a future  day,  in  act,  as  he  was 
already  in  spirit,  a rebel  against  his  queen.  [Im- 
mense cheering.]  * * * » He  (Mr.  Butt)  did 
not  now  use  the  language  of  excitement;  he  spoke 
not  in  idle  bravado,  but  he  uttered  the.  stern  and  fix- 
ed conviction  of  his  heart,  that  the  loyalists  of  Ire- 


land were  able  to  protect  themselves  when  the  strug- 
gle came.  [Immense  cheers.]  He  used  such  lan- 
guage with  reluctance;  but  he  believed  in  his  heart, 
that  no  other  language  was  suited  to  the  emergency  of 
the  time;  they  must  meet  the  threats  of  physical  force 
by  a manly  and  indignant  defiance,  [cheers,]  and  tell 
the  men  who  menace  by  numbers  the  authority  of 
the  sovereign,  that  there  were  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  loyal  men  in  Ireland  who  defied  them,  and  who 
were  able  and  determined  to  guard,  if  need  be, 
against  aggression,  by  their  own  true  hearts,  and 
their  own  strong  hands,  their  hearths,  their  altars, 
and  their  homes.  [Tremendous  cheering  for  some 
ti  me.] 

He  read  to  the  meeting  several  repeal  ballads  that 
had  been  widely  circulated;  one  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


“Bondsmen!  compatriots!  scoff  of  the  stranger! 

Grasp  the  war  torch,  and  the  chain-breaking  sword; 

Or  crouch,  like  leash’d  hounds,  at  the  foreigner’s  manger. 
And  lick  i he  red  scourge  of  your  Sassenagh  lord! 

Rouse  you!  tor  shame!  from  a slumber  of  ages. 

Sons  of  the  murdered,  by  forests  and  caves; 

Shout  like  the  ocean,  when  fierce  tempest  rages; 

Rise  with  the  s'rength  of  ten  millions  of  waves! 

Sound  a long  hymn  for  the  gathering  nation, 

Surging  and  murmuring,  heave  like  the  sea; 

Sound!  and  full  soon  the  glad  harp  strings’  vibration, 
Shall  chime  lo  the  chorus  of  millions  made  free! 

By  the  crimson'  Clontarf,  and  the  LdTey’s  dark  waters. 

By  shore,  vale,  and  stream,  with  our  heart’s  blood  that 
runs! 

By  Barrow  and  Boyne,  conflagration  and  slaughter 
Shall  toss  their  red  plumes  in  the  blaze  of  bur  guns!’’ 
**  ***  ***  * 

Mr.  O’Connell  spoke  of  his  nine  millions  of  Irish- 
men; two  millions  of  these,  on  the  very  lowest  cal- 
culation, were  Protestants,  [immense  cheering,]  and 
of  his  remaining  seven  millions,  a great  proportion 
would,  in  a struggle,  join  the  loyalists  of  Ireland. — 
[Continued  cheering.]  In  your  name,  then- — in  the 
name  of  the  Frotestants  of  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Butt) 
indignantly  flung  back  his  threat.,  [vehement  cheers] 
and  told  him  that  they  did  not  rely  for  protection  on 
any  English  support,  or  any  government,  however 
willing  to  protect;  but  in  the  strength  of  our  own 
true  hearts  and  our  own  strong  hands,  we  are  ready 
to  guard  our  altars  and  our  homes.  [Immense  cheer- 
ing for  some  time.]  He  used  no  language  of  excite- 
ment. His  words  were  measured,  and  by  them  he 
was  ready  to  abide.  ■***■* 

He  could  not  say  the  war  cry  would  be  vee  metis! 
no,  it  would  not — for  the  loyalists  would  conquer. — 
[Great  cheering.]  Their  cry  would  be — mercy  to 
the  conquered!  [Continued  cheers.]  But  he  (Mr. 
Butt)  told  the  British  government,  from  that  spot, 
that  if  they  wished  to  prevent  Ireland  being  the  thea- 
tre of  a sanguinary  civil  war,  it  was  high  time  for 
them  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands — to  in- 
terpose. [Cheers.]  He  told  them,  distinctly,  that  if 
matters  were  suffered  to  goon  much  longer,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  British 
crown,  in  Ireland,  except  by  the  last  appeal  to  arms. 
[Cheering.]  * * * 

I believe  in  my  heart,  that  unless  there  be  made, 
and  that  speedily,  an  energetic  movement  to  consoli- 
date, to  connect  with  the  government,  in  resistance 
to  this  measure,  the  loyalty  and  Protestantism  of  Ire- 
land, the  repeal  of  the  union  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. [Loud  cries  of  “hear,  hear.”]  He  told  them 
that  unless  they  stirred  themselves  like  men,  they 
had  not — they  could  have  no  assurance  that  the 
union  would  not  be  repealed.  But,  did  he  despair? 
No;  although  he  had  seen  many  of  their  rights  sur- 
rendered, he  would  still  use  the  language  of  confi- 
dence and  hope.  * * * 

His  earnest  wish  had  been,  to  calm  down  the  as- 
perities of  party  strife;  and,  if  yet  the  party  to  whom 
they  were  opposed  would  give  up  their  seeking  for 
ascendancy,  would  abandon  agitation,  and  live  in 
amity  with  Protestants,  as  citizens  of  one  country, 
and  subjects  of  one  queen,  he  would  gladly  meet 
them  as  countrymen  and  friends.  [Great  cheering.] 
But,  he  had  been  disappointed— [cries  of  “hear”]  — 
and,  when  aggression  came,  and  physical  force  was 
threatened,  he  took  his  stand  upon  the  good  old  prin- 
ciple of  “No  surrender.”  Two  millions  of  Protest- 
ants would  iespond  to  that  cry — men  who  could 
themselves  keep  the  country  for  their  queen.  [Hear, 
and  cheers. j The  proceedings  of  that  day  would  tell 
upon  the  country.  They  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  movement.  Their  cheers,  that  day,  would  be  re- 
echoed elsewhere — they  will  be  heard  in  England, 
commanding  the  sympathies  of  a generous  people — 
they  will  be  heard  in  the  cabinet  of  the  queen’s  min- 
isters, telling  them  that  there  are  still  men  in  Ire- 
land on  whose  unbouglit  support,  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  empire,  they  may  rely;  and  (hey  will 
be  beard  in  the  closet  of  the  sovereign,  telling  our 
queen  that  she  has  true  hearts  in  Ireland,  that  have 
never  wavered  nor  hesitated,  hi  allegiance  to  her 
throne. 
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Alexandria  canal.  There  have  been  two  attempts 
to  imrodtice  the  water,  the  Aquduct  across  the  Potomac 
being  completed,  but  in  each  case  a part  of  the  embank- 
ment gave  vvay.  On  the  15tli  inst.  at  the  last  attempt,  the 
water  was  allowed  to  take  its  regular  level  for  some  dis- 
tance on  the  Virginia  shore,  from  the  southern  abutment 
of  the  Aqueduct,  when  the  whole  southern  embankment 
gave  way — its  eastern  side,  with  the  stone  work,  for  up- 
wards ol  100  feet,  was  hrown  into  the  river,  and  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt  and  puddled.  Some  labor  and  many 
loads  of  earth  will  be  required  to  replace  the  damage,  es- 
timated at  3 or  4,000  collars,  and  some  delay  will  of 
course  occur  in  the  completion  of  the  work;  say  two 
months. 

American  inventions.  Mr.  Burden,  of  the  Troy 
Iron  and  Nail  works,  a few  days  since  made  a contract 
with  the  agent  of  the  Russian  government  for  one  of 
his  patent  spike  machines. 

American  provisions.  Liverpool , July  4.  Since  16th 
tilt,  market  very  firm,  arrivals  light  and  stock  reduced. 
Good  new  beef  meets  ready  saie.  Pork — very  little  new 
arrived,  it  would  sell  well.  Fine  cheese  wanted;  mid 
also  improved.  Lard  firm  and  st»ck  light.  Grease  but- 
ter in  active  demand,  and  very  little  in  first  hands,  the 
season  for  Scotch  dealers  purchasing  being  now  about 
commencing,  prices  may  yet  no  higher.  Prices — beef, 
bbl.  in  bond,  U.  S.  mess  46  a 54s,  prime  36  a 40s;  Cana- 
dian, prime  26  a 30;  pork,  U S.  mess  38  a 42s;  prime  34 
a 36s;  Can.  prime  33  a 34s;  hams,  cwt.  duty  paid,  dry 
40  a 50s;  cheese,  fine  48  a 50s,  mid  44  a 46s,  ord  39  a 
42s;  lard,  fine  34  a 36s,  ord  30  a 33s,  inf  26  a 23s;  butter, 
grease  35  a 37s. 

An  American  seaman.  Edward  Benson,  who  was 
pressed  into  me  British  service  from  an  American  whale- 
ship,  and  was  with  Nelson  at  Trafalgar  and  in  other 
buttles,  and  wdio  now  in  the  74;ii  year  of  bis  age,  re- 
sides near  Weathersfield,  Connecticut,  has  received 
information  that  there  is  now  due  him  from  the  British 
government  -82,400,  and  an  annual  pension  of  25 
guinias.  Our  government  ought  officially  to  demand 
the  payment  of  this  money,  and  an  annual  apology  from 
the  British  government  along  with  the  said  guineas, 
for  this  admitted  outrage  upon  an  American  citizen,  so 
long  as  that  citizen  shall  live. 

American  Board  of  Missions.  The  receipts  of  May 
last  exceeded  830,000;  June  825,000. 

A great  forger.  The  U.  States  consul  in  London 
writes,  that  an  American,  calling  himself  John  S.  Clin- 
ton, about  33  years  of  age,  slender,  dark  complexion, 
black  hair,  slightly  grey,  dark  eyes,  and  a defect  in  one 
of  them,  has  been  arrested  there,  under  strong  suspicion 
of  his  being  the  person  who  so  dexterously  perpetrated 
forgeries  by  which  the  Commercial  Bank  at  New  Oi- 
lcans, and  several  other  banks  so  severely  suffered  about 
two  years  ago.  He  had  been  examined  and  commuted 
till  the  3d  of  August,  to  give  time  for  testimony  to  he 
forwarded. 

A revolutionary  soldier.  Died  at  Whitesborough, 
N.  York,  on  the  13th  inst.  Mr.  Pliineas  Camp,  aged  99 
years  and  6 months.  Temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  avoiding  medicine,  of  which  he  never  tonka 
dose  except  one  in  camp,  until  over  80  years  of  age,  left 
him  the  enjoyment  of  his  faculties  in  full  energy  during 
a long  life, — his  death  was  free  from  pam  or  anxiety. 

The  Anti-slavery  convention,  closed  its  session  in 
Londmi  outlie  2um  ol  June.  The  discussions  on  that 
day  turning  mainly  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  A 
Mr.  Stacey  slated  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  given  a pro- 
mise that  die  British  government  would  spare  no  legiti- 
mate means  to  effect  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas. 
A resolution  by  Lord  Morpeth,  expressing  symp  -thy  for 
the  venerahie  J.  Q,.  Auams,  was  carried  nemiric  dissen- 
ti  ente. 

Artesian  Wells.  An  experiment  made  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  lias  succeeded  in  bringing  up  excellent  water, 
though  only  sunk  to  ttie  depth  ot  118  leet.  The  Herald, 
urges  the  corporation  to  sink  others. 

Bacon.  The.  quantity  shipped  at  Pittsburg  through 
the  Pennsylvania  canal,  up  to  the  30di  June,  17,244, 5us 
pounds. 

Bank  Items.  The  Nashua  hank,  New  Hampshire 
have  decided  to  hold  on  to  their  charter,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  law  making  individual  stockholders  liable  for 
the  Uelns  ot  the  banks. 

The  long  pending  contest  between  the  bank  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  represeiuadves  ol  the  late  Judge 
Hitchcock,  ol  Mobile,  involving  halt  a million  of  dollars 
Cuiitesied  on  a plea  ol  usury,  has  been  decided  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Alabama  in  lavor  of  the  bank — very  much 
to  the  benefit  of  other  Philadelphia  banks,  to  which 
that  claim  wasassigned  by  the  U.  S.  bank.  , 

Judge  Waters  of  die  United  States  court  for  Louisia- 
na, has  sanctioned  the  assignment  of  the  property  oi  the 
United  Slates  hank.  This  will  change  the  face  of  al- 
lairs very  much  at  the  bank.  The  advertisement  of  the 
item  at  auction  in  the  New  Orleans  papers  occupied 
eight  or  nine  long  columns. in  small  type; — the  sales  ot 
tne  two  first  days  amounted  to  $445,463. 

I he  receivers  ot  the  Laiuyene  Bank,  ul  New  York 
have  give.)  nonce  that  me  demands,  or  clams,  musi  he 
presemeu  m.  or  before  the  ),n  ut  August,  or  he  null  aim 
voui. 


The  “Rhode  Island  Agricultural  bank,”  at  Johnston 
R.  I.  and  not  the  Agricultural  bank  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
is  under  an  -injunction  j- 

Bequests.  The  late  Jacob  Tidrl,  esq.  of  Roxbnry, 
Massachusetts,  bequeathed  to  the  Farm  School  and  the 
Blind  Asylum  of  that  state,  $20,000  each. 

Bricks.  The  number  made  in  England  and  Scotland 
in  1841  was  1,462  257,275,  being  263  millions  less  than 
in  1840 

The  Canadian  Corn  Law  went  into  operation  last 
week.  What  is  going  to  he  the  effect  of  tins  measure 
is  a matter  about  which  there  are  various  opinions.  Most 
of  the  Canada  papers  anticipate  a considerable  diver- 
sion of  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  from  our  canals  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  route.  Others  say  confidently  that  no 
wheal  or  flour  will  go  to  Canada  this  season.  A few 
weeks  will  determine  what  course  the  trade  will  take. 

[IV.  Y.  Exp iess. 

Canals  of  Pennsylvania.  Amount  of  tolls  received 
at  Pittsburg  from  the  opening  of  navigation.  7 rh  April,  to 
30th  June, $22,855  77 

Up  to  same  period  in  1842,  . . 16,647  40 

The  increase  is  attributed  mainly  to  a reduction  in  the 
rate  of  tolls. 

Clergy.  The  packet  ship  George  Washington  left 
New  York  on  the  7th,  and  on  the  49th  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Hughes,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  New  York;  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Purcell, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cincinnati;  Very  Rev.  Mr. 
De  Smet,  missionary  among  (he  Indians  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  Rev.  C.  Hammer,  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man of  Cincinnati;  and  Mr.  Thomas  De  Smet,  of  New 
York.  The  Cork  Reporter  assures-its  readers  that  “the 
above  ecclesiastics  will  remain  at  the  Imperial  Hotel  for 
a lew  days,  when  they  will  take  their  departure  for  Dub- 
lin, en  route  to  the  continent,”  and  concludes  by  declar- 
ing that  “their  mission  is  entirely  connected  with  eccle- 
siastical affairs.” 


Cotton.  Upwards  of  twenty  cargoes  entered  the 
Mersey  in  one  day,  July  1st.  The  receipts  had  been  so 
immense  that  prices  yielded. 


Estimated  stocks,  30th  June — 

1842. 

1843. 

American, 

456.250 

71S.850 

Brazil, 

51,650 

66.000 

Egyptian, 

West  India,  &c. 

22,240 

27,710 

15,990 

17,010 

East  India, 

97,500 

86,140 

643,530  915,140 

This  is  the  largest  stock  ever  accumulated;  Manches- 
ter both  manufactured  goods  and  yarns  are  again  rather 
lower,  arising  in  part  perhaps  from  the  great  glut  of  the 
raw  material,  influencing  unfavorably  the  trade  in  ail 
its  branches.  The  excessive  rate  of  fire  insurance,  and 
some  difficulty  in  regard  to  storage  also,  operate  against 
holders. 

Current  prices — Upland,  inferior,  3ga4d;  middling,  3Ja 
4|;  fair,  4|a5|;  good  fair,  4|a6;  good  and  choice,  5ja6j; 
New  Orleans  (inferior  Ten.)  3ja3J;  inferior,  3ga4j;  mid- 
dling, 4a4|;  fair,  4|a5|;  good  fair,  5|u6j;  good,  6jn6J; 
very  choice  gin  marks,  7aS;  Mobile  inferior,  3§a4;  mid- 
dling, 3ga4;  fair,  4|;  good  fair,  5a6j;  Sea  Island  std., 
and  saw  ginn’d  3ju7;  inferior,  7a8;  middling  8a9;  fair 
clean  not  tine,  9ald;  good  clean,  and  rather  fine,  10al2; 
fine  and  clean,  12a24. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week  in  New  York  210;  of 
which  33  were  by  cholera  infantum,  25  by  consumption, 
and  15  by  convulsions. 

In  Baltimore,  61,  of  which  20  were  under  one  year  of 
age,  8 w ere  free  colored,  and  3 slaves;  7 died  of  con- 
sumption, and  3 of  influenza. 

One  death  by  yellow  fever  occurred  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  11  th  inst. — four  new  cases  reported  on  the  12th. 

Thomas  Lowndes,  in  the  year  ISO®,  a representative 
from  South  Carolina  to  congress,  and  brother  of  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman  who  subsequetily  represented  that 
state,  both  of  them  sonsol  Rawlings  Lowndes,  who  was 
president  of  Souih  Carolina  from  1778  to  1780,  died  at 
Charleston  on  the  8th  inst.  aged  78  years. 

Judge  Rowan,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  died  of  cholera  mor- 
bus, in  that  city,  on  the  14th  inst.  He  took  Ins  seat  in 
congress  as  a representative  from  Kentucky  m company 
with  R.  M.  Johnson  and  Gov.  Desha,  from  Kentucky, 
in  1807,  at  die  called  session  after  the  affair  ot  the  Ches- 
apeake. In  1825  iie  entered  the  U.  S.  seriate,  where  lie 
continued  umil  alter  Gen.  Jackson’s  elevation  to  die 
presidency,  whose  election  he  ardendy  supported.  He 
was  a man  ot  eminent  talents. 

Emigrants.  Two  barques  arrived  at  New  York  on 
Thursday  morning  from  Norway,  having  on  board  two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  Norwegian  emigrants. 

The  arrival  of  emigrants  in  Canada  this  season,  up  to 
the  8th  inst  amounted  to  13,516;  last  season  35,035  had 
arrived  to  the  same  time. 

Exchanges.  N.  York  on  London  at  60  days  8^  a 9; 
on  France,  5.27 g a 2SJ;  on  Hamburg  35 j Marc  Banco. 
Bremen  77 j Rix  dollar- 

At  sight,  on  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  par,  a 
g;  Richmond  l;  on  N.  Carolina  ij  a 1£,  Charleston,  Sa- 
vannah, and  Augusta,  g a Columbus  1;  Macon  Ij; 
Apalachicola  1|  a 2;  Mobile,  &c.  17  a 18;  N.  Orleans, 
and  S . Louis,  specie  checks,  lj  a 2,  Louisville  I|; 
NashviJ.;  Ij  u 2;  ripamsii  dollar-  2g  p-em.;  do.  quarters 
2 dis.;  Caroius  dollars  o prem.;  Mexican  j prena.  do. 
quartets  2 did.  Treasury  notes  par,  a \ pretrf. 


Fan.vy  Elssler.  How  men  are  danced  out  of  their 
senses!  M.  Schikler,  of  Paris,  whilst  dying  lately,  be- 
queathed 500,000  francs  to  Miss  Fanny. 

Flour.  Prices  continue  to  subside  in  our  cities.  At 
New  York  it  is  now  quoted  at  $5  12a$5  00;  at  Baltimore 
$5  00. 

Accounts  from  England  represents  the  markets  there 
as  quite  or  slightly  improved,  and  every  prospect  of  fine 
crops  of  grain.  No  alteration  in  duties. 

Mexico.  We  have  Matamoras  dates  to  the  27tli  inst. 
Gen.  Wool,  commander  of  the  army  on  the  frontier 
reached  there  on  the  3d  with  $30,000  to  pay  the  truops. 
Gen.  Don.  Jose  Ignacio  Gutierrez  has  been  appointed  by 
the  president  governor  of  the  state  of  Tamaulipas. 

The  Mormon  Prophet.  The  arrest  of  Joe  Smith  it 
appears  urns  in  virtue  of  some  new'  process  from  Mis- 
souri. James  Reynolds  proceeded  to  Nauvoo  to  arrest 
him,  found  him  absent — took  a constable  of  Hancock, 
and  proceeded  to  Lee  county,  met  Smith  near  Dixon, 
arrested  him,  and  took  him  to  Dixon.  Cyrus  Walker, 
a candidate  for  congress  was  employed  as  counsel  by 
Smith,  who  sued  out  a capias  against  Reynolds  and  the 
constable,  for  damages,  and  they  were  arrested  by  the 
sheriff  of  Lee;  all  hands  now  obtained  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  proceeded  to  have  a trial  before  judge 
Young,  at  Springfield — Smith  in  the  custody  ot  Rey- 
nolds, and  Reynolds  and  the  constable  in  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff  of  Lee  county — Walker  attending  as 
counsel  for  Smith,  and  Mr  Mason,  of  Dixon,  as  coun- 
sel for  Reynolds.  The  whole  party  made  some  stop  at 
Nauvoo,  where  the  Missouri  agent  says  he  was  forced 
to  go  against  his  will.  Smith  and  Walker  then  sued 
out  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  municipal  court  of 
Nauvoo,  which,  after  hearing  a very  able  speech  from 
Walker,  three  hours  long,  and  very  loud  in  favor  of 
Smith,  discharged  him  from  imprisonment.  Thus  the 
matter  now  stands.  Meantime  application  has  been 
made  to  governor  Ford  for  a military  force  to  re-take 
Smith. 

The  Nauvoo  Times  and  Seasons  of  the  15th  ult.  has 
tile  following  as  its  leading  articles: 

Special  Message — To  the  Church  in  Philadelphia:  All 
the  members  of  that  branch  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  which  is  located  in  Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,  who  are  desirous  of  doing  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  of  working  out  their  own  salvation,  by 
keeping  the  laws  of  lire  celestial  kingdom,  are  hereby 
instructed  and  counselled  to  remove  from  thence  with- 
out delay,  and  locate  themselves  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo, 
where  God  has  a work  for  them  to  accomplish. 

Done  at  Nauvoo,  this  29ih  day  of  May,  1843;  agreea- 
ble to  the  instructions  of  the  first  presidency.  By  order 
of  tile  quorum  of  the  twelve. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG, 
President  of  the  quorum. 

W.  Richards,  clerk. 

Appointments  by  the  quorum  of  the  twelve.  Elder  Reu- 
ben Hadlock,  to  England,  to  preside  oyer  the  English 
mission;  Elder  James  Cairns,  to  Scotland;  Elder  James 
Sloan,  to  Ireland;  Elder  Benjamin  Brown,  accompanied 
by  Elder  W.  Crosby,  to  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia; 
Elder  W.  Webb,  to  the  vicinity  of  Galena;  Elder  Isaac 
Chase,  to  the  eastern  states;  Elder  Stephen  Abbot,  and 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  to  Wisconsin  territory;  Elder  Isaac 
Thompson  to  accompany  them. 

W.  RICHARDS,  clerk. 

Peace  convention  commenced  its  sessions  at  Free- 
masons’ Hall, '.London,  on  the  22d  ult.  There  were  about 
300  members,  of  whom  17  were  from  America. 

Pennsylvania  Hall.  The  jury  appointed  by  the 
court  of  general  sessions,  of  Philadelphia,  to  assess  the 
damages  occasioned  by  the  burning  of  Pennsylvania 
Hail  in  1838.  have  reported  the  damage  to  he  $22,659  27; 
and  that  none  of  the  owners  were  concerned  in  the  riot 
and  mob  which  caused  the  destruction  of  the  hall. 

The  Sea  Serpent,  once  more,  70  to  80  feet  in  length, 
its  head  elevated  eight  or  nine  feet  above  water,  was 
gazed  at  for  an  hour  by  Capt.  Cotion  of  the  schr.  Brilliant 
on  the  12th  May,  Cape  Ann  hearing  W.  15  miles. 

Stocks  London  July  3d.  No  transactions  in  Amer- 
ican stocks  worth  mentioning;  a small  amount  of  New 
Yoik  5’s  sold  at  83J;  do.  Indiana  and  Illinois  at  28|  and 
Pennsylvania  at  43j;  Florida  bonds  25.  Jaudoti  lias  ef- 
fected nothing — J.  A.  Parker  returns  in  the  steamer,  dis- 
appointed. The  Illinois  commissioners  are  yet  negotiat- 
ing— success  doubtful.  Mr.  Ryan  has  gone’  to  Plolland. 

New  York  July  19.  New  York  fives  9000$  sold  at 
99j;  10,000  Ohio  sixes,  at.  89|;  1 1,000  Kentuckey  at  96; 
301)0  Illinois  bonds  at  33  a 33j;  8000  U.  S.  loan  114  a 1131; 
5000  U.  S.  fives  102|  a 103; 

An  item  in  relation  to  British  stocks  is  worth  insertion. 
A London  paper  of  June  30th  says:  'I'he  intelligence 
from  the  United  States  received  yesterday,  by  which  we 
learn  die  sympathy  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of  America 
with  the  present  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
the  lact  of  a subscuption  of  5,000  dollars,  or  about  £1,- 
000,  having  been  sent  from  thence  to  swell  the  repeal 
rent,  caused  a very  uneasy  feeling  in  the  money  market, 
and  increased  the  tendency  to  decline  produced  by  the 
intelligence  received  Irom  France.’’ 

Yucatan.  We  have  Sisal  dates  to  the  4th  inst.  Com. 
Moore  wit  i the  Texan  squadron  readied  there  on  the 
2d,  and  was  to  sail  for  Galveston  oil  the  7th.  The  Yu- 
catan commissioners  li  fi  Merida  on  the  3d  inst.  to  em- 
bark on  hoard  of  the  City  oi  Dublin  steamer  for  Vera 
Cruz,  on  their  way  to  Mexico  city,  there  to  negotiate  a 
tfeaty  tff  pdade. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

American  manufactured  goods  in  England. — 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  alluding  to  the  Ameri- 
can manufactured  goods  sent  to  England,  which  it 
numbers  and  divides  into  their  respective  qualities, 
says: 

“Although  the  American  price  of  the  cloth  gener- 
ally approaches  in  cheapness  to  that  of  similar  Eng- 
lish cloth,  there  is  only  one  sample  which  equals  or 
surpasses  it  in  that  respect.  No.  5,  a sample  of  very 
beautiful  and  well  manufactured  drill,  appears  to  be 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  3gd.  per  yard,  (English 
money,)  eight  months  credit,  whilst  the  corresponding 
English  cloth — certainly  not  superior,  perhaps  a little 
inferior  in  quality — is  worth  at  the  present  lime  3jd. 
Indeed  these  cotton  drills  appear  to  be  a fabric  to 
which  the  American  manufacturers  have  paid  much 
attention;  arid  we  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  four 
hundred  bales  consigned  to  Messrs.  Baring  & Broth- 
ers, London,  consisted  of  them.  These  four  hundred 
bales  were  offered  by  auction  at  the  commercial  sales 
rooms,  Mincing  Lane,  London,  on  Wednesday  last; 
but  out  of  the  whole  four  hundred  bales  only  four- 
teen (all  of  which  were  damaged)  found  purchasers, 
at  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  6td.  per  lb.  The  un- 
damaged goods  were  brought  in  at  prices  varying 
from  fUd.  to  lOgd.  per  lb.,  so  that  the  sale  throws  no 
light  upon  the  actual  value  of  these  American  fabrics 
in  the  English  market.  Upon  the  whole,  we  feel 
disposed  to  say  that  although  these  recent  attempts 
to  procure  a sale  lor  American  goods  in  this  country 
show,  that  a progress  has  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  the  United  States,  and  de- 
monstate the  absolute  necessity  of  a repeal^  of  the 
tax  on  cotton — which  on  such  fabrics,  and  in  a nice- 
ly balanced  trade,  is  quite  enough  to  turn  the  scale 
against  the  English  manufacturer  in  independent  mar- 
kets— they  do  not  confirm  the  extremely  desponding 
gloomy  views  of  our  manufacturing  position  which 
some  parties  have  been  inclined  to  deduce  from  them. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  fabric  which  we 
have  pointed  out,  there  is  still  a moderate  margin  be- 
tween English  and  American  prices;  and  in  the  finer 
fabrics  (Nos.  4,  7,  and  9)  the  difference  is  not  incon- 
siderable, showing  that  where  the  cotton  tax  operates 
with  less  weight  our  manufacturers  are  still  able  to 
distance  their  transatlantic  competitors.” 

Ireland.  A debate  was  anticipated  to  come  off 
on  the  11th  inst.  in  parliament,  for  which  day  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien  stood  “for  a commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  discontent  at  present 
prevailing  in  Ireland,  with  a view  to  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  to  the  establishment  of  such  a sys- 
tem of  just  and  impartial  government  as  shall  for 
the  future  leave  no  ground  for  well-grounded  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people.” 

An  address  from  the  friends  of  Irish  repeal  in 
America  to  the  eople  of  Scotland,  of  similar  spirit 
to  that  addressed  to  the  French  people,  was  sent 
over  to  Europe  about  the  same  time  with  the  latter. 

Daniel  O’Connell  in  Dublin.  One  of  the 
passengers  landed  tn  lrelrnd  from  the  American 
packet  slap  George  Washington,  thus  writes  to  the 
editor. of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  froto 
Du  Win;  July  Sd. 
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“When  1 took  leave  of  you  and  the  ever  kind 
friends  who  accompanied  us  down  the  bay,  I did  not 
expect  so  soon  to  visit  the  Emerald  Isle;  but  taking 
advantage  of  a wind  not  ill  enough  to  blow  good  to 
nobody,  though  it  resisted  the  progress  of  our  own 
good  ship,  a party  of  us  came  on  shore,  near  Cape 
Clear,  in  a small  boat  at  the  beautiful  village  ol 
Conotmasberry,  near  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  and 
have  had  three  charming  days  in  Ireland. 

I need  scarcely  say  that  an  American  who  visits 
Ireland  as  the  travelling  companion,  and  as  I may  be 
permitted  to  add,  the  friend  of  bishops  Hughes  and 
Purcell,  sees  and  enjoys  the  country  and  its  provin- 
cial hospitalities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

We  were  fortunate  in  reaching  Cork  six  hours  be- 
fore that  distinguished  philanthropist.  Father  Mat- 
thew. left  for  England;  and  equally  fortunate  in  reach- 
ing Dublin  the  same  day  that  the  not  less  distin- 
guished reformer,  D.  O’Connell,  returned  to  the  city. 

This  is  to  be  a great  day  in  Dublin — “The  Trades” 
and  citizens  generally  meet  on  Donnybrook  Green 
to  receive  Mr.  O’Connell,  who  returned  on  Saturday 
evening  from  a triumphant  repeal  visitation  through 
Ireland. 

The  “liberator”  sent  his  nephew  last  evening  to 
say  that  he  should  be  happy  to. see  us  (bishop  Hughes 
and  his  friends,)  at  half  past  nine  this  morning,  at 
which  hour  we  called.  We  were  shown  into  the  li- 
brary of  his  house  in  Marion  square,  where  Mr.  John 
O’Connell  remained  with  us  until  his  father  came 
down  and  gave  the  bishop  a most  cordial  reception, 
apologizing  for  his  “late”  rising  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  been  “taking  a full  drink  of  sleep,”  as  was 
his  custom  after  holding  communion  with  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  mountains.  He  entered  immediately 
and  with  much  enthusiasm  into  conversation  about 
the  demonstrations  of  deep-toned  sentiment  which 
manifested  itself  wherever  he  had  been;  of  the  uni- 
versality  of  the  feeling;  of  the  reasoning  and  reflect- 
ing characteristics  of  the  movement;  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  people  to  obtain  lawful  redress;  and 
of  the  peaceful  and  orderly  character  of  the  im- 
mense gatherings  he  had  witnessed. 

The  name  of  bishop  Hughes  is  an  “open  sesame” 
charm  to  every  Irishman’s  home  and  heart;  but  my 
letters  of  introduction  (from  governor  Seward  and 
very  Rev.  Dr.  Power,)  would  have  ensured  me  a 
warm  welcome.  Our  morning  interview  ended  by 
an  engagement  to  dine  with  him  at  6 o’clock,  after 
his  return  from  Donnybrook  Green.  He  also  invit- 
ed us  to  return  at  11  and  see  “The  Trades”  pass  from 
his  balcony.  Returning  promptly  at  11,  we  had  an 
hour’s  interval,  and  then  we  saw  what  seemed  the 
whole  city  of  Dublin,  paying  the  homage  of  the 
heart  to  Ireland’s  great  man.  It  was  a truly  sublime 
spectacle. 

At  12  o’clock,  Mr.  C’Cormell  showed  himself  to 
the  multitude  that  had  been  gathering  for  more  than 
three  hours.  His  appearance  upon  the  balcony, 
dressed  in  Irish  manufactures,  with  large  repeal  but- 
tons upon  his  green  frock  coat,  “made  the  welkin 
ring.”  He  was  attended  by  two  of  his  sons,  and  a 
dozen  grand  children,  and  by  our  bishop  and  his 
friends. 

“The  Trades”  began  to  advance  in  procession, 
with  their  banners  and  their  bunds,  soon  after  one 
o’clock.  Each  “trade”  was  preceded  by  its  officers 
in  open  carriages,  and  its  marshals  on  horseback. — 
Shouts  went  up  from  the  dense  masses  about  the 
square  as  “the  trades”  approached;  and  each,  as  it 
passed,  gave  “three  cheers  for  Ireland  and  O’Con- 
nell,” and  received  his  salutations  of  acknowledg- 
ment. 

The  banners  carried  in  the  procession  showed  how 
ruinously  trade  and  commerce  has  been  affected  by 
the  union.  Upon  the  banners  of  the  coopers  was 
the  following  inscription: 

Coopers  employed  in  1800,  964 

do  do  1843,  183 

Decrease,  781 

The  banner  of  the  hosiers  showed  the  following 
decrease: 

Hosiers  employed  in  1800  967 

do  do  1843,  100 

Decrease,  367 

Upon  another  banner  was  the  following: 
Bricklayers  employed  in  1800,  300.0 

do  do  1643,  300 


One  of  the  banners,  with  “God  save  the  queen” 
upon  it,  displayed  O’Connell  (in  green)  kneeling  to 
her  majesty. 

Another  read  “America  and  our  friends.” 

And  another,  with  a fine  view  of  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment house,  (now  the  bank  of  Ireland,)  and  this 
motto: 

“Our  old  house  and  home.” 

Several  banners  displayed  this  motto: 

“United  to  support  but  not  combined  to  injure.” 

There  were  twelve  or  more  bands  in  the  proces- 
sion. playing  national  and  popular  airs. 

The  procession  was  two  hours  and  a quarter  pass- 
ing Mr.  O’Connell’s  house.  Wives,  with  their  in- 
fants in  their  arms,  accompanied  their  husbands  in 
the  procession:  The  utmost  order  and  decorum  was 

preserved. 

Thomas  Steele,  esq.,  a true  and  genuine  Irish  Pro- 
testant. and  a devoted  friend  of  O’Connell,  acted  as 
a chief  marshal. 

When  the  last  of  the  trades  (the  “Chimney  sweep- 
ers” with  their  band  and  banner,)  had  passed,  Mr. 
O’Connell  took  bishop  Hughes  and  father  DeSmol, 
(an  estimable  and  philanthropic  Jesuit  missionary 
from  Belgium,  who  is  doing  much  good  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  who  was  our  fellow  passen- 
ger ) into  his  carriage,  and  assigned  ours  a place 
next  to  him  in  the  procession. 

And  then  the  sea  of  heads  and  the  densely  wedged 
mass  of  bodies,  moved  onwards  towards  Donnybrook 
Green;  and  for  two  miles,  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  the  streets,  filled  to  their  utmost  capacities 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  resounded  with  acclama- 
tions. 

Nor  was  this,  in  any  sense,  an  idle  pageant.  There 
was  nothing  of  display  or  ostentation.  It  was  all 
heart — all  soul.  It  was  a spontaneous  tribute  of  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  an  oppressed  people  to  their 
best  friend  and  ablest  champion. 

In  numbers,  this  procession  may  be  compared  to 
Croton  Water  celebration  in  your  own  great  com- 
mercial metropolis.  In  enthusiasm,  I can  only  com- 
pare it  with  our  reception  of  the  venerated  and  be- 
loved La  Fayette. 

In  the  centre  of  Donnybrook  Green,  a large  sta- 
ging, with  seats  and  awnings,  had  been  erected.  In 
the  anxiety  to  get  near  the  staging,  from  which  the 
liberator  was  to  speak,  our  carriage  got  separated 
from  his,  but  before  the  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
“make  way  for  the  Americans,”  v/as  shouted  by 
those  who  surrounded  us,  and  we  were  ushered  upon 
the  stage  in  the  most  flattering  mariner. 

John  O’Conner,  esq.,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Trades’  association,  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting 
in  an  effective  manner,  closing  with  a well-deserved 
compliment  to  the  citizens  of  Dublin  for  the  order, 
decorum,  and  propriety  which  distinguished  their 
conduct. 

I left  the  “liberator,”  at  four  o’clock,  addressing 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  people,  in 
order  to  get  my  letter  for  Liverpool  in  time  for  to- 
morrow’s Boston  steamer.  The  speech  of  Mr. 
O’Connell,  as  indeed  is  the  whole  repeal  movement, 
was  eminently  pacific. 

I regretted  the  necessity  of  leaving  before  Mr. 
O’Connell  closed,  as  much  as  I regretted  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  dining  at  his  table  with  Mr.  Steele 
and  tvvo  or  three  other  distinguished  gentlemen 
whom  we  were  to  meet  there. 

I am  sorry  that  I am  so  much  hurried  as  to  he  able 
to  give  you  blit  a meagre  account  of  this  gr  2at  po- 
pular movement.  Truly  yours. 

O’CONNELL  IN  DUNDALK. 

Dijx‘dalk,  June  29.  At  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing the  Dundalk  band  marched  through  th e streets, 
playing  in  succession  various  popular  airs.  The 
trades  of  Dundalk  assembled  about  ten  o’clock,  and 
marched  out  of  town  with  colors  flying  and  bands 
playing. 

Mr.  O’Connell  arrived  in  Drogheda  about  six 
o’clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  accompanied  by  the 
head  pacificator,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Nicholas  Markey,  esq.,  at  iValsheston, 
where  he  spent  the  night.  He  met  tb  j procession 
about  half  past  11  o’clock,  at  Lurgangreen-gate.  and 
proceeded  with  it  into  town.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
persons  present.  They  extended  along  the  road  for 
several  miles.  When  the  liberator  arrived  the  pro- 
tt  fed  i tigs  fcchansenfc’cd,  an'd  there  were  then,  da " ?h'e 
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most  moderate  calculation,  300,000  persons  as  sem- 
bled  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  union. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Richard  De  Vernon,  esq., 
ex-  J.  P.;  Messrs.  Molony  and  Curtain  acted  as  sec- 
retaries. 

After  several  resolutions  had  been  passed, 

Mr.  James  McCann  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  put  and  carried  with  acclamation. 

The  liberator  came  forward  to  address  the  meet- 
ing, and  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  congra- 
tulated them  with  exultation  on  that  day,  when  he 
beheld  so  many  determined  northerners  surrounding 
him  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  (Cheers.)  It  was 
a great  day  for  Ireland.  There  never  yet  was  a more 
sacred  or  spirit-stirring  cause  than  that  of  the  union. 
He  was  glad  he  was  alive  at  such  a momentous  time; 
it  was  worth  while  to  be  alive.  The  people  of  Ire- 
land would  not  break  the  law — they  would  violate  no 
S atute — (Cries  of  “Never”) — they  would  preserve 
the  peace — there  would  not  be  riot,  or  tumult,  or 
violence  amongst  them — they  would  hold  the  shield 
of  the  British  constitution  between  them  and  British 
aggression;  but  he  repeated  it  now — if  they  attempt- 
ed to  attack  them  behind  that  shield,  they  would  stand 
on  the  constitution  and  set  them  at  defiance.  (Cheers.) 
The  repeal  of  the  union  would  give  them  political 
freedom.  The  first  advantage  that  would  be  deriv- 
ed from  a repeal  of  the  union  would  be  to  give  to 
every  householder  the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  (Hear.)  Every  householder  and  mar- 
ried man  should  have  that  right,  and  manhood  suff- 
lage  should  be  extended  to  every  householder  and 
married  man.  (Hear.)  They  would  ail  be  repre- 
sented, but  now  not  one  in  every  hundred  in  their 
mighty  county  possessed  the  right  to  vote.  (Hear  ) 

A voice — Not  more  than  500  in  the  entire  county. 

Mr.  O’Connell  resumed.  That  was  a wrong  to 
every  man  that  had  not  the  right  to  vote,  and  the 
first  thing  repeal  of  the  union  would  do  would  be  to 
give  the  right  to  vote  to  every  man  that  was  married, 
and  no  man  would  be  excluded  but  the  man  who  had 
not  a house  of  his  own,  or  could  not  get  any  honest 
girl  to  marry  him.  (Loud  cheers,  and  great  laugh- 
ter.) They  would  be  protected  by  the  ballot  in  giv- 
ing their  votes.  (Hear,  hear  ) The  next  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  repeal  of  the  union  was  a 
fiscal  one.  Ireland  owed  at  the  time  of  the  union 
.£20,000  000  of  debt,  and  England  owed  =£446,000,- 
000.  England  took  upon  her  one  half  of  the  Irish 
debt,  and  placed  upon  Ireland  one  half  of  her  debt, 
and  that  was  an  injustice  they  would  speedily  get  rid 
of  when  they  obtained  a repeal  of  the  union. — 
(Cheers.)  There  was  another  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  repeal — they  would  get  rid  of  the 
poor  rate.  The  poor  were  now  shut  up  in  prisons, 
as  if  they  were  criminals,  to  get  food  and  clothing, 
and  they  would  get  rid  of  those  poor-houses,  and  es- 
tablish real  houses  of  industry.  There  was  another 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  repeal.  The  tempo- 
ralities of  the  church  would  be  taken  from  the  clergy 
of  a persuasion  which  was  not  that  of  the  people, 
and  applied  to  public  purposes.  For  his  own  part  he 
did  not  like  paying  money  to  parsons  at  all;  and  he 
asked,  was  there  any  person  there,  that  liked  paying 
a parson?  (No,  no.)  Let  the  Protestants  pay  their 
parsons,  but  he  thought  it  sufficient  for  the  Catholics 
to  pay  their  own  priests.  (Hear.)  There  were  two 
other  advartages  arising  from  repeal,  which  he  was 
reminded  by  the  Times  newspaper  particularly  to  en- 
force upon  the  people.  There  was  an  absentee  drain 
from  the  country,  and  between  surplus  taxation  and 
absentee  rents  raised  in  Ireland,  and  spent  in  Eng- 
land, there  had  been  during  the  last  ten  years  ninety 
millions  drained  out  of  Ireland  that  was  raised  in 
this  country,  and  intended  by  Providence,  and  the 
industry  of  man,  to  meet  the  wants  and  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  Irish  people.  (Hear.)  Let  them 
but  have  the  repeal  of  the  union,  and  they  would 
have  that  nine  millions  a year  to  spend  in  Ireland. 
(Cheers.)  They  would  also  procure  fixity  of  tenure 
for  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  (Hear.)  Lord  Lorton 
had  expelled  170  Catholic  families,  and  put  in  six 
Protestant  families  on  their  land;  and  yet  it  was  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  that  young  Mr.  Lefroy  had 
said  he  never  made  any  distinction  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  (Oh,  oh.)  Not  to  make  a religious 
distinction  when  he  putout  one  hundred  and  severity 
Catholic  families  and  gave  the  land  to  six  Protestant 
families?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Lefroy  could  state  anything  so  false.  In  the 
county  of  Clare  there  was  a colonel  Wyndham,  who 
was  desolating  the  country,  and  sending  th#e  people 
to  America  as  fast  as  he  could,  on  this  plan.  Where 
there  were  ten  tenants  on  a farm  he  made  one  tenant 
give  a few  pounds  to  each  of  the  others  to  go  away, 
but  he  gave  the  man  remaining  in  possession  no  lease, 
so  ihat  at  the  end  of  the  year  lie  could  turn  him  out 
if  he  chose.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  give  him 
a harsh  name,  for  human  language  had  no  name  suf- 
ficient}’ harsh  to  describe  such  a person.  They  would 


derive  other  advantages  from  repeal,  and  above  all 
they  would  he  governed  by  Irishmen.  At  present 
there  was  only  one  Irishman  to  every  thirty-six  Eng- 
lish and  Scotchmen  holding  offices  in  Ireland.  The 
moment  he  had  three  millions  of  repealers  he  would 
take  his  next  step  to  carry  the  repeal.  (Cheers.) — 
They  were  all  northerners  that  he  addressed,  and  let 
there  be  no  foolish  contests  between  them  and  the 
Orangemen.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  Orangemen 
choose  to  petition  against  repeal,  they  had  as  good  a 
right  to  do  so  as  the  repealers  had  to  petition  for  it, 
and  they  should  not  disturb  them  or  say  a single  un- 
pleasant word  to  them.  They  should  not  hoot  or  hiss 
them,  but,  above  all,  they  should  not  dare  to  attack 
them.  Their  struggle  should  be  to  give  Ireland  to 
the  Irish  and  the  Irish  to  Ireland.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Wynne  was  then  called  to  the  chair,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  former  chairman,  and  the 
immense  multitude  separated  in  the  most  peaceeable 
and  orderly  manner. 

THE  DINNER. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a dinner,  at  which,  on 
his  health  being  drunk,  Mr.  O’Connell  spoke  as  fol- 
lows: The  majestic  scene — the  awful,  majestic  scene 
which  we  witnessed  to-day — the  crowded  myriads — 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  rational  and  deter- 
mined men — the  steadiness  with  which  they  accu- 
mulated— the  facilities  with  which  they  pass  through 
your  crowded  streets — each  respecting  the  other, 
and  accommodating  him — the  quietude  that  spoke 
emphatically,  even  by  its  silence,  and  the  ardent  en- 
thusiasm, bordering  upon  rashness,  with  which  they 
would  have  been  put  into  more  active  motion,  if  de- 
sired— all  that  scene  has  filled  me  with  seriousness, 
approaching  to  sadness;  it  has  made  an  awful  im- 
pression on  my  mind — it  speaks  to  me  trumpet- 
tongued  of  the  approach  of  that  great  crisis  that  is 
to  determine  the  fate  of  Ireland  for  centuries — the 
approach  of  that  period  when  it  will  depend  alto- 
gether on  the  manner  in  which  we  comport  ourselves, 
whether  Ireland  shall  be  once  again  plunged  into  in- 
effable misery,  or  elevated  by  our  virtues  and  good 
conduct  into  the  dignity  of  an  independent  nation. — 
(Hear.)  The  slightest  portion  of  that  rashness  I 
spoke  of  would  ruin  the  entire  cause — the  progress 
of  that  steadiness  which  I admire  will  infallibly 
bring  us  to  success— (Hear,  hear)— and  therefore  it 
is  I naturally  feel  overawed  at  the  approaching  crisis 
of  our  country’s  fate.  (Hear.)  I am  not  intimidat- 
ed. I entertain  no  apprehension;  I am  convinced  the 
danger  is  past  and  (gone  by,  and  that  we  have  but  to 
use  discretion  to  insure  our  complete  victory. — 
(Cheers.)  The  exhibition  of  to-day  is  the  crowning 
exhibition  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  Ireland,  and 
the  meeting  of  this  evening  is  a beautiful  postscript 
to  the  history  of  the  morning.  We  have  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Irish  nation  wills  the  repeal  of  the  union, 
but  I still  do  not  cease  my  exertions  in  calling  togeth- 
er thousands  of  others.  I do  not  cease  or  terminate 
these  exertions  with  this  day.  On  next  Sunday  week 
I attend  a meeting  as  mullitudinous  at  least  as  we 
had  to-day,  in  Waterford;  on  that  day  week  I will 
attend  a meeting  at  Tullamore,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Ireland,  on  that  day  week  again  I shall  attend 
another  in  Tuam,  under  the  auspices  of  one  John 
Tuam — (Loud  cheers)  —and  in  a few  days  afterwards, 
I shall  attend  another  meeting  in  Castlebar.  I shall 
tell  you  what  I mean  to  do.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
have  already  published  the  plan  for  the  new  Irish 
parliament,  and  selected  the  places  that  ought  to  re- 
turn members,  taking  up  the  population  in  ’31,  so 
there  will  be  no  favor  to  any  person.  Every  town 
with  9000  inhabitants  will  have  a member,  and  that 
with  the  county  members  of  parliament  would  make 
300.  (Hear,  hear.)  I will  request  that  every  one 
of  these  places  shall  collect  the  sum  of  100?.,  and 
send  an  individual  with  that  sum  to  Dublin.  If  there 
be  any  of  those  towns  that  will  not  make  that  sacri- 
fice, they  would  not  deserve  to  have  members  in  the 
Irish  parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  the  individuals 
that  would  be  selected  are  not  ready  to  make  that 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  town,  they  will  not  de- 
serve to  be  returned  for  the  town  hereafter.  (Hear.) 
I will  have  my  300  gentlemen  assembled  in  Dublin. 
Their  occupation  will  be  to  bring  the  money,  and 
thus  make  a treasury,  and  then,  as  the  law  requires 
it,  they  can  dissolve  themselves;  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  me  from  inviting  my  299  companions  next 
day  to  a public  banquet,  and  which  no  person  will 
attend  but  they  and  me;  and  I do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  form  a chamber  of  consultation — not  of 
deputies — to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  repeal  of  the 
union.  (Hear.)  There  remains  then  only  the  as- 
sent of  the  sovereign  to  be  procured,  arid  I tell  you 
the  Irish  parliament  can  be  revived  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally, by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  issuing  the  writs,  and  without  going 
to  the  British  parliament  at  all.  (Cheers.)  It  is 
only  necessary  to  have  them  sealed  by  the  lord  chan 
celior,  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 


A voice — Not  Sugden. 

Mr.  O’Connell — Sugden  would  do  it  at  once,  if  he 
were  paid  for  it.  (Laughter.)  When  the  chancel- 
lor is  directed  he  will  seal  the  writs  for  the  return  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  and  by  the  return  to  those  writs 
the  parliament  will  be  again  established  on  College 
green.  (Cheers.)  The  hon.  gentleman  resumed  his 
seat  amidst  loud  cheers. 

FRANCE. 

Transatlantic  steam  navigation.  The  French 
government  is  about  to  establish  a regular  line  of 
steam  packets  from  Havre  de  Grace  and  Brest  to 
New  York  and  the  different  West  India  islands. — 
Four  splendid  steam  packets,  of  1,200  tons  burden 
and  450  horse  power,  have  been  in  active  construc- 
tion at  La  Rochelle  and  Brest,  and  will  be  launched 
at  the  latter  end  of  this  month.  Two  of  these  pack- 
ets are  to  run  regularly  between  Havre  de  Grace  and 
New  York,  sailing  on  the  7th  and  21st  cf  the  month, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  English  post  office 
mails  of  the  3d  and  18th  to  Halifax  and  Boston  from 
Liverpool,  and  the  same  dates  to  the  West  Indies, 
touching  at  the  following  ports:  Gaudaloupe,  Martin- 
ique, St.  Domingo,  (Hayti,)  &c.,  whence  branch 
packets  will  be  established  at  Belize,  (Honduras,) 
Havana,  Cathagena,  Chagres,  Laguayra,  Puerto  Ca- 
bello,  Santa  Martha,  Cuba,  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz, 
&c., commencing  with  the  English  packets  to  Antigua, 
Barbadocs,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Granada, 
Jamaica,  &c. 

SPAIN. 

The  events  which  had  occurred  in  Spain  during 
the  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  Caledonia  had  drawn  the  general  attention  of 
the  European  communities  towards  the  Peninsula. 
The  young  queen  reaches  her  majority  in  October 
next.  The  several  factions  whose  jealousy  of  Es- 
partero  or  enmity  to  themselves  have  keptthejpeace 
of  the  country  embroiled  for  years  past,  have  united 
it  seems  in  one  general  effort  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing him  from  his  sealof  power.  Since  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Barcelonian  revolt  of  last  year,  Catolonia 
has  continued  to  remain  the  seat  of  smothered  hos- 
tility, and  Carlists,  republicans,  Christinos,  through- 
out the  kingdom  are  all  now  in  general  motion  to 
overthrow  his  regency.  The  whole  territory  in- 
cluded in  a triancle  having  the  Mediterranean  as  its 
base,  and  Madrid  as  its  apex  is  in  arms.  The  cities 
of  Granada,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona,  had  almost 
simultaneausly  overthrown  the  existing  authorities 
acting  under  his  regency,  and  the  last  news  left  the 
regent  in  person  on  June  28th,  at  the  head  of  14,000 
men  with  whom  he  had  advanced  from  Madrid  to 
within  12  miles  of  Valencia.  Whether  his  army 
would  continue  to  obey  his  orders  and  attack  their 
fellow  countrymen  in  that  place  was  questioned.  His 
brother-in-law,  general  Santa  Cruz,  at  Granada, 
had  been  carried  away  in  the  revolt.  City  after  city 
has  caught  the  infection,  and  what  will  be  the  politi- 
cal destiny  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  developed  only 
by  the  future.  The  Spanish  republics  of  South 
America  in  their  civil  wars  with  their  atrocious  ac- 
companiments have  been  fully  rivalled  if  not  surpass- 
ed by  those  of  the  royal  monarchy  of  their  mother 
country.  The  whole  of  the  Spanish  race  seems  to 
have  been  for  years  past  in  astute  more  or  less  of  fer- 
mentation indicating  probably  the  first  stage  of  an 
emergence  from  the  bigotry  of  past  centuries.  The 
present  situation  of  Spain  as  well  as  its  various  con- 
tinued commotions  since  1815  all  show  how  unfair  it 
would  be  to  charge  against  the  systems  of  govern- 
ment adopted  by  the  South  American  states,  the  ex- 
istence of  those  vices  and  wars  which  have  been 
just  as  numerous  and  equally  as  ferocious  in  Spain 
itself. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Bermuda , July  11.  The  assembly  are  in  session. 
Coals  for  the  use  of  the  royal  steam  packet  ships  are 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  .£475  is  appropriated 
for  completing  a church  at  Temlins’  narrows.  The 
Tenedos  arrived  on  the  2d  with  330  convicts  to  be 
employed  on  the  government  works.  Fresh  beef 
sold  here  at  3d.  per  pound  on  the  1st  inst. 

St.  Vincents,  July  1.  Health  of  the  place  excel- 
lent — markets  overstocked,  except  of  sugar,  which 
is  very  scarce!  British  vessels  are  waiting  for  car- 
goes. The  earthquake  felt  at  St.  Thomas  was  felt 
here  also,  but  did  no  damage. 

Porto  Rico,  July  6.  The  sugar  crop  has  fallen  far 
short  of  previous  years,  and  prices  have  advanced. 
The  crop  is  finished — 3^  is  asked — and  for  molasses, 
$8  for  1U0  gallons. 

Cuba — Mineral  wealth.  Rich  specimins  of  copper 
ore,  taken  from  mines  near  San  Jose,  about  twenty 
miles  from  Neuvitas,  Cuba,  have  been  received  in 
New  York.  A writer  in  the  Courier  says  that  the 
vein  of  ore  extends  nearly  to  the  suriace  of  the 
ground,  and  as  far  as  it  has  been  penetrated  it  in- 
creases in  thickness  and  in  the  richness  of  its  quality. 
It  has  been  opened  at  several  points  within  the  did- 
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tance  of  about  a quarter  of  a mile;  and  at  the  depth 
of  thirty  feet  below  the  surface  it  has  been  found  to 
exceed  ten  feet  in  thickness.  Within  the  year  past 
there  have  been  taken  out  some  hundred  tons  of 
mineral,  which  has  yielded,  on  an  average,  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

Havana.  Jose  Antonia  Baranco,  the  commander 
of  a company  in  an  infantry  regiment,  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  a court  martial  on  the  26th  of  June, 
for  having  wounded  maliciously  a sergeant  in  his 
company,  which  resulted  in  his  death;  and  on  the. 
26th,  in  virtue  of  his  sentence,  he  was  shot. 

St.  Thomas,  July  6.  The  yellow  fever  is  raging 
■with  all  its  horrors  amongst  foreigners,  principally 
English  and  Scotchmen,  of  whom  there  are  a great 
number  here.  Many  are  leaving  the  island.  The 
number  of  deaths  increase  every  day.  Few  of  the 
natives  die,  though  many  were  attacked.  The  alarm 
is  general,  and  business  dull  in  consequence.  Mar- 
kets glutted  with  American  produce. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Jews.  By  an  imperial  ukase,  published  at 
St.  Petersburg,  all  the  Jews  residing  within  50  wersts 
of  the  frontier  lines  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  are  or- 
dered to  proceed  more  into  the  interior.  Those  who 
possess  habitations  and  property  within  that  range, 
are  required  to  sell  them  within  two  years. 

CHINA. 

The  ship  Horatio,  Howland,  arrived  at  New  York, 
brings  Macao  dates  to  the  28th  March,  15  days  later 
than  wejhave  by  way  of  England.  The  Horatio  has  for 
the  last  four  passages,  averaged  104  days  only.  There 
was  nothing  new  in  politics.  Caution  is  recommend- 
ed in  making  shipments  from  this  country  at  present, 
as  an  immense  influx  of  goods  is  expected  from  Eng. 
land.  The  American  squadron  was  about  to  leave 
for  home. 

SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDS. 

Otaheiti.  From  letters  published  in  the  Provi 


did  not  go  up  again,  and  the  captain  of  the  English 
frigate  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  Frenchman  the 
moment  he  fired  a shot  upon  the  town.  Two  days 
after,  commodore  Nicholas  arrived  in  the  Vindictive 
of  52  guns,  bringing  presents  to  the  queen  from 
queen  Victoria,  and  having  heard  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  French  had  gained  possession  of  the  island, 
he  immediately  made  known,  at  a public  meeting  of 
the  natives,  his  intention  of  remaining  there  and  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  French  at  all  hazards.  The 
despatches  of  the  queen  were  to  the  effect  that  Eng- 
land would  protect  her  against  any  foreign  power 
that  should  encroach  upon  her  dominions.  The  Eng- 
lish commodore,  the  third  day  after  his  arrival,  un- 
bent his  sails  and  warped  his  ship  abreast  of  the 
queen’s  residence,  which  position  he  was  occupying 
at  the  date  of  the  letter.  The  correspondent  of  the 
Journal  adds: 

We  have  also  two  French  sloops  of  war  here  that 
have  been  lying  here  for  the  last  two  months,  doing 
nothing  but  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
commodore  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  they  in- 
tend to  remain  here  till  the  arrival  of  the  F rench  ad- 
miral, who  is  expected  daily.  We  then  shall  have 
rumors  of  war,  if  not  actual  war  itself,  as  neither 
party  are  disposed  to  give  way  to  the  other:  and  both 
parties  have  compromised  their  national  honor  so  far 
that  they  cannot  draw  back  without  mutually  con- 
ceding to  each  other,  which  neither  at  present  ap- 
pears disposed  to  do.  My  opinion  is  that  the  small 
island  of  Tahiti  will  be  the  cause  of  involvingFrance 
and  England  in  a conflict,  for  it  is  the  island  which 
they  both  want;  not  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  natives,  as  they  pretend.  Should  the 
French  admiral,  on  his  arrival  here,  take  umbrage 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  English  have  conducted 
in  his  absence,  no  doubt  we  shall  have  the  commence- 
ment of  the  row  here,  as  the  John  Bull  commander 
is  a hot-headed  and  fiery  old  chap,  and  is  in  one 


dence  Journal,  we  are  apprised  of  the  existence  of  most  efficient  ships  In  the  English  navy. 


the  following  singular  state  of  things  at  this  group 
of  Islands: 


MEXICO. 

Late  Havana  papers  contain  official  intelligence 


‘On  the  10th  of  last  November,  the  French  admi-  that  the  chief  officers  commanding  the  Mexican  land 
ral  Du  Petit  Thouars,  arrived  at  the  Island  in  the  expedition  in  Yucatan  were  arrested  on  their  arrival 
Rene  Blanche,  frigate  of  64  guns,  and  claimed  jn-  I in  Mexico,  and  imprisoned  in  the  castles  of  Ulloa  and 
demnification  of  its  government  to  the  amount  of  Perote.  The  charges  against  them  are  cowardice  and 


$10,000  for  injuries  inflicted  on  French  subjects  re- 
siding there.  He  immediately  issued  a proclama- 


incapacity,  and  disobedience  to  orders  from  the  pres! 
dent.  We  have  direct  accounts  from  Vera  Cruz,  to  June 


tion  stating  his  grievances,  and  gave  the  government  20.  They  represent  everything  quiet  in  Mexico.  Part 


forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  pay  the  required  sum, 
in  default  of  which  he  threatened  to  fire  upon  and 
destroy  the  town.  The  French  consul  co-operating 
with  the  admiral,  got  up  a secret  meeting  with  five- 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  drew  up  a document  re-  | 
questing  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  ! 
French  government,  which  was  signed  by  the  chiefs, ! 
the  queen  being  absent  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Mo- ! 
rea,  fifteen  miles  distant.  This  document  was  sent 
by  the  French  admiral  to  the  queen  forher  signature, 
accompanied  with  the  threat  of  destroying  the  place 
if  it  was  not  given  up.  She  at  first  refused  to  sign 
the  document,  and  denounced  the  four  chiefs  who 
had  given  it  their  concurrence  as  rebels  and  traitors, 
but  she  was  finally  compelled  to  sign  it,  which  she 
did,  under  protest.  On  the  admiral’s  receipt  of  this 
document,  he  issued  a proclamation  declaring  that 
all  differences  had  ceased  to  exist  between  the  two 
governments,  and  appointed  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
governor,  another  harbor  master,  and  made  the 
French  consul  commissioner  of  the  king,  and  those 
three  were  formed  a local  government — annulling 
the  old  laws  and  making  new,  thereby  overthrowing 
entirely  the  old  order  of  government.  Things  went 
on  in  this  state  till  about  the  last  of  January,  when 
H.  B M.  ship  Talbot,  captain  sir  Thomas  Thomp- 
son, arrived  there  direct  from  England;  the  French 
frigate  Bousoul  arriving  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Tho- 
mas brought  letters  to  queen  Pomere,  which  were 


of  the  Mexican  forces  had  returned  from  Yucatan,  in 
deplorable  condition.  Peace  they  say  is  at  hand  be- 
tween these  parties.  Commodore  Moore  with  the 
Texian  squadron  is  yet  off"  Campeachy. 

The  Mexican  naval  forces  were  also  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Campeachy.  consisting  of  three  steamers,  but  so 
indifferently  manned,  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
make  an  attack  on  the  Texan  vessels,  though  it  is 
said  that  “Captain  Marine  at  present  commanding  the 
Mexican  squadron,  had  given  Commodore  Moore  a 
challenge,  and  the  fight  was  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  18th  tilt.”  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  both 
parties  are  in  a very  doubtful  position.  Thg  yellow 
fever  is  prevailing  badly  in  all  the  towns  on  the  sea- 
board. 

About  the  last  of  June  Gen.  Sentmanat,  governor- 
general  of  the  province  of  Tobasco,  had  revolted 
against  the  general  government,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  600  men,  preparing  to  make  a stand  against  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Ampudia,  which  had  been  despatch- 
ed against  him.  Sentinanat’s  forces  were  daily  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  and  it  is  supposed  he  would  be 
joined  by  a large  number  of  the  independent  party  in 
Yucatan  who  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  late 
compact  entered  into  by  their  own  government  and 
Mexico. 

General  Joaquin  G.  Rehon  and  Cresemio  Jose 
Pinelo,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Yucatan,  left  Campeachy  on  board  of  the 


carried  to  her.  on  the  Island  Morea,  where  she  had  ] steamship  Regenerador,  accompanied  by  the  secreta 
continued  to  remain  since  the  arrival  of  the  admiral.  I rJ  *-^e  mission,  Geronimo  del  Castello,  for  Vera 


On  the  receipt  of  these  letters  she  came  in  slate 
with  the  old  Tahiti  flag  flying  in  her  barge,  and  pro- 


Cruz,  to  meet  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 


ceeded  on  board  the  English  frigate  without  landing,  i permanent  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 


TEXAS. 

I A letter  from  a Texan  prisoner  (Chauncey  John- 
son) in  the  Castle  of  Perote,  contradicts  the  rumors 
of  savage  treatment,  and  states  that  the  prisoners  are 
well  used,  and  expected  a speedy  release. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  Boston  Atlas  states  that  the  new  barque  Al- 
bert, which  sailed  from  Halifax,  N.  V.  on  the  10th 
instant,  with  the  left  wing  of  her  majesty’s  64th  regi- 
ment, bound  for  England,  was  cast  away  on  Goose 
persons  who  agreed  to  a man  in  not  wishing  the  Island,  (about  80  miles  eastward  of  Halifax,)  on  the 
French  to  remain  on  the  island,  and  all  wished  the!  following  morning.  Although  the  lives  of  all  were 
queen  to  allow  them  to  go  and  pull  down  the  pro- 1 saved,  every  article  belonging  to  Ihem  except  what 
tectorate  flag,  which  she  refused  to  do.  Plowever,  I they  stood  in,  was  lost,  and  the  passengers,  among 
the  night  following  the  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  . them  95  women  and  children,  were  left  in  a most  des- 
the  signal  halyards  cut  away.  The  captain  of  the  I titute  condition . The  odd  fide  were  ir\fmts  hem  since 
Bousoul  threatened  to  fire  upon  the  place  if  the  flag  the  Albert  sailed  from  Halifax. 


when  they  manned  the  yards  and  ran  the  old  flag  of 
Tahiti  to  the  fore  and  saluted  it  with  twenty-one 
guns.  This  the  French  issued  a formal  protest 
against,  as  tending  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
place,  and  as  acting  in  a manner  directly  hostile  to 
France.  The  queen,  at  the  suggestion  of  sir  Tho- 
mas, called  a meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants  on  the 
Island,  to  know  if  it  was  their  wish  that  the  French 
should  hold  possession. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  ten  thousand 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  HARVEST— THE  CROPS— BUSINESS. 

Health  and  Spirits.  The  month  of  July  is  near- 
ly over,  and  will  be  over  before  this  number  reaches 
most  of  our  readers.  We  have  been  blessed  by  tha 
seasons  since  seed  time,  and  the  harvest  is  now  “home.” 
From  every  part  of  this  Heaven-favored  land  we  have 
accounts  of  the  crop  being  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
excellent  in  quality,  beyond  what  is  common.  Last 
year,  appearances  were  unusually  favorable  as  to 
quantity,  but  the  quality  was  found,  on  getting  out  the 
grain,  to  be  exceedingly  defective,  the  grain  light, 
and  the  yield  and  the  prices  were  proportionably  re- 
duced. The  grain  has  perhaps  never  been  better 
than  it  is  this  season.  Last  year  in  one  section  at  least, 
and  that  of  considerable  extent, ‘embracing  all  the 
southern  counties  of  Maryland,  most  of  the  alluvial 
counties  of  Virginia,  and  a part  of  North  Carolina, 
there  was  almost  an  entire  failure  of  the  wheat  crop, 
and  a great  falling  off  in  the  corn  crop,  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  where  that  is  usually  the  staple  article 
of  export,  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  corn  for  sub- 
sistence. This  year  we  have  not  met  with  any  ac- 
count of  a failure  of  any  of  the  crops  to  any  conside- 
siderable  extent;  innumerable  are  the  paragraphs  on 
the  other  hand,  acknowledging  the  kind  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence as  showering  abundance  of  the  products  of 
the  earth  upon  the  people.  The  crop  of  small  grain 
is  harvested.  Corn  has  vastly  improved,  and  though 
late  in  being  planted,  now  promises  a tolerably  fair 
crop.  Grass  has  been  very  abundant  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  sparse  in  others.  Fruit  is  uniformly  fine 
and  plenty.  Tobacco  has  had  fine  seasons  since  it 
was  planted  out,  and  stands  well;  and  our  accounts 
from  the  south,  of  both  the  cotton  and  the  sugar  crop, 
partake  upon  the  w hole  much  less  of  a complaining 
tone  than  we  are  accustomed  to  have  from  thence 
generally  at  this  period  of  the  year,  from  which  indi- 
cation we  conclude  that  it  will  be  as  well,  with  those 
important  items,  as  it  usually  has  been  in  past  years. 
A drought  is  now  complained  of  in  the  state  of  N. 
York,  Connecticut,  &c. 

Health,  more  important  than  superabundance  of 
the  products  of  the  earth,  has  also  been  so  far  vouch- 
safed to  us  as  a people,  this  season,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  prevalence,  for  some  weeks,  of  an  In- 
fluenza, which  made  its  appearance  in  the  eastern 
states  in  the  month  of  June  and  from  thence  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  for  a few  days  in  each  commu- 
nity incapacitated  thousands  of  people  from  being 
able  to  attend  to  their  usual  avocations.  But  this 
soon  passed  off,  and  in  most  cases  without  medicine, 
and  yet  in  few  cases  indeed  provingfatal;  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  general  health  of  the  country  has  seldom 
been  better.  August  is  now  at  hand  however  when  dis- 
eases are  apt  to  become  more  prevalent.  Care  should 
be  proportionably  observed.  It  is  time  now  to  begin 
to  avoid  the  night  air  in  our  climate,  and  to  live  in 
all  things  temperately;  at  all  times  this  is  wholesome — 
but  in  August  and  September  it  is  indispensable  to  good 
health  and  spirits. 

Spirits  elate.  With  blessings  such  as  the  peo- 
ple of  this  favored  land  are  blessed  with, — peace, — 
plenty, — health, — and  freedom, — why  should  we  not 
be  a happy  people? 

We  have  been  imprudent,  and  are  in  heavy  finan- 
cial difficulties. 

True,  too  true.  Few  can  pronounce  it  true  with 
a deeper  sense  of  the  import  of  the  admission.  But 
the  price  of  our  imprudence  has  been  nearly  exact- 
ed to  the  full  amount.  The  people  have  suffered, — 
but  the  measure  of  their  suffering  (with  individual 
exceptions,  numerous,  and  unavoidable), — the  mea- 
sure of  the  sufferings  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  this  cause,  is  nearly  accomplished.  The 
sacrifice  has  been  made,  the  price  paid,  and  the  coun- 
try is  now  about  resuming  a wholesome  condition 
of  things.  Trade,  based  upon  bona  fide  capital,  is 
gradually  resuming  its  legitimate  channels. 

The  vast  resources  of  this  whole  country  have  for 
some  years  been  unnaturally  cramped  by  the  disas- 
ters entailed  upon  it  through  the  folly  of  both  go- 
vernment and  people.  On  the  approach  of  the  evil 
day,  instead  of  taking  wholesome  and  timely  mea- 
sures to  avert,  or  if  it  would  come,  to  remedy  the 
case,  the  contending  parties  seemed  to  become  only 
the  more  furious.  Whatever  remedy  one  party  pro- 
posed was  sure  to  be  unceasingly  opposed  by  tha 
other,  and  if  possible,  rendered  altogether  unavail- 
ing.  Credit,  whether  of  individuals,  communities, 
ct  of  the  state,  was  most  wantonly,  wickedly  sorted 
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with,  until  even  repudiation  came  to  be  an  avowed 
policy  with  some  people! 

But  the  darkest  hour,  w'e  verily  believe,  has  gone 
by.  Day  dawns  once  more.  We  are  looking  to 
neither  this  nor  that  political  man — to  one  or  the 
other  of  the  political  parties,  as  we  pronounce  our 
firm  persuasion  that  a better  condition  of  things  is 
just  before  us,  has  commenced,  and  will  be  here  soon 
with  innumerable  blessings  to  the  American  people, 
if  they  will  but  hold  on  to  the  present  policy  in  our  fo- 
reign relations.  The  rich  resources  of  our  vast  do- 
main, the  superabundant  product  of  every  soil,  and 
the  mineral  wealth  below  the  surface, — nay,  the 
manufactures  too,  the  product  of  Yankee  ingenuity, 
“now  seeking  for  profitable  markets  all  round  the 
globe,  and  even  in  the  London  market,  impelled  by 
“Yankee  enterprize,”  will  bring  us  out  of  our  diffi- 
culties. The  product  must  and  will  tell.  What  do 
we  want  that  we  have  not?  Europe  has  refused  us 
credit,  fora  while?  Let  them  keep  their  coin  if  they 
con.  The  American  government  owes  them  nothing. 
The  American  merchants  owe  them  less  now  than 
at  any  prior  period  since  the  war  of  1814.  The 
American  states  owe  them  some  few  millions,  and 
they  must  and  will  proceed  to  pay  off  the  debt. 

That  they  can  do  so,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt; 
that  they  will  do  so,  we  have  full  and  renewed  faith. 

This  is  a federal  republic  of  ours.  The  govern- 
ments of  the  states  are  identified  with  the  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  states.  The  people  in  the  main  are  honest,  and 


of  the  Union  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  duties  to  any  person  who  may  establish  a valid  claim  to  the 
of  his  office.  It  is  signed  without  distinction  of  certificate,  draft,  or  note  so  alleged  to  have  been  lost 
party.  or  destroyed,  the  full  value  thereof  on  demand,  with 

interest  until  paid;  and  also,  to  pay  to  the  United 

FINANCIAL.  The  seven  millions  loan.  The  New'  States  any  sum  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  er- 
York  Messenger,  says:  “The  manner  of  advertising  ronenusly  paid  to  such  claimant  pursuant  to  the  said 

this  loan — the  very  unusually  short  notice  given  to  re-  j application  with  interest  until  paid.  Such  instru- 
ceive  tenders,  the  prompt  payment  required  of  the  ; ment  is  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of  a judge 
sums  subscribed,  and  the  one  cent  over  and  above  one  ' or  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  or  a judge 
hundred  and  one,  which  secured  the  loan  to  a hanker  , of  a supreme  or  superior  court  of  any  state,  by 
in  Wall  street,  and  a business  friend  of  the  secretary  ; whom  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties,  in  double  the 


of  the  treasury,  are  subjects  of  conversation  on  change, 
and  may  be  referred  to  by  the  next  congress  as  a 
singular  transaction.  It  is  certain  that  before  any 


amount  claimed,  must  be  certified. 

3.  A copy  of  a public  advertisement  of  the  loss 
or  destruction,  of  the  certificate,  draft  or  note. 


notice  was  published  for  the  loan,  Mr.  Secretary  ; made  by  the  party  in  a newspaper  published  ator 
Spencer  saw  the  parties  in  this  city,  and  at  the  in-  near  the  place  of  such  loss  or  destruction  accompa- 


terview  had  the  plan  marked  out  of  the  whole  ope- 
ration. Much  is  said  of  the  one  cent  ovecand  above 
101  which  leads  a casual  observer  to  believe  that 
the  house  referred  to  had  an  inkling  of  the  highest 
sum  offered  above  par.  An  eighth  in  addition  would 


whatever  party  may  rule.  It  wrns  actual  difficulties 
which  prevented  the  states  from  promptly  complying 
with  their  engagements— such  difficulties,  financial, 
of  people  and  states,  as  have  seldom  been  visited  up- 
on any  people.  Yet  they  are  but  temporary.  The 
most  of  them  we  have  lived  through.  A renewed, 
well  earned  and  substantial  confidence  in  our  coun- 
try, and  in  our  countrymen,  has  already  been  par- 
tially achieved.  Government  stock  is  at  a handsome 
premium.  Foreigners  are  at  our  counting  rooms  so- 
liciting orders  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal  credits. 
The  means  of  payment  are  obvious  enough  to  them. 
What  they  require  of  our  crops  of  cotton  and  tobac- 
co, of  our  American  provisions,  and  our  Yankee  no- 
tions, even  down  to  wooden  clocks,*  are  all  to  be 
paid  for.  and  they  would  not  like  to  encounter  anoth- 
er year  of  such  heavy  drain  upon  their  specie.  The 
attitude  of  denying  credit  to  American  securities  will 
not  be  maintained  much  longer. 

Meantime  domestic  trade  has  revived  very  sensi- 
bly. Things  wear  a less  gloomy  aspect — leviving 
spirit  is  evinced  in  almost  every  direction.  The  ave- 
nue? of  trade  begin  once  more  to  exhibit  their  wonted 
activity.  The  receipts  for  toll  upon  all  the  high- 
ways of  commerce  contrast  very  advantageously 
with  those  of  the  two  years  past — and  promise  a 
handsome  result  of  the  year’s  business, — as  well  as 
a reward  for  those  especial  investments. 

We  have  clipped  a number  of  articles  from  the 
papers  of  the  last  few  mails  by  way  of  fortifying  the 
foregoing  remarks, — or  rather  showing  the  sources 
from  which  we  predicated  them,  but  a brief  note 

from  our  foreman,  “copy  suf ,”  places  them  at 

least  upon  the  postponement. 

PRESIDENT  TYLER  accompanied  by  the  post 
master  general  and  his  family,  embarked  on  board 
the  Oceola,  on  the  25th,  on  his  way  to  the  Rip  Raps, 
upon  a visit  for  health  and  recreation. 

President  Tyler,  we  learn  from  the  George- 
town correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  offici- 
ated on  the  24th  instant,  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  female  academy  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visita- 
tion, and  presented  the  premiums  to  the  meritori- 
ous— occasionally  snatching  a premium  hims.  If  from 
some  of  the  aspirants  “who  turned  away  pouting  and 
wiping  their  mouths,  as  much  as  to  say  “I  wish  you 
would  behave  yourself,”  which  produced  considerable 
merriment  throughout  the  hall.” 

The  Cincinnati  Republican  publishes  an  invitation 
from  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  county,  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  visit  that  city 
during  September  next.  This  invitation  is  not  based 
on  personal  feeling  in  favor  of  the  president,  but 
the  object  is  stated  to  be,  that  as  the  country  is  of 
great  extent,  many  differences  of  interest  exist  and 
the  wants  of  the  people  are  various,  to  reconcile  which, 
the  chief  magistrate  should  visit  as  ma*ny  sections 

• p 

*The  euilor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  who  went 
out  in  the  packet  ship  George  Washington,  a few  weeks 
since,  writes:  “We  have  two  thousand  wooden  clocks  on 
board!  These  notions  are  ol  Massachusetts  fabrication, 
and  find,  I am  informed,  a ready  market  with  John  Bull. 
The  purchasers  are  amongst  the  humblest  ot  the  mid 
die  classes,  who  form  clubs  of  12,  15,  or  20,  paying  six 
pence  for  the  purchase  of  clocks,  which  are  drawn  for 
by  lottery,  till  each  adventurer  gets  a clock.’’ 


of  their  encomiums  on  Iris  great  skill,  we  think  this 
seven  millions  loan  is  an  awful  failure,  supposing 
that  there  has  been  no  secret  management  in  the  bu- 
But  we  would  ask  where  did  John  C.  Spen- 


nied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  printer  or  publisher  of 
the  same  that  the  said  advertisement  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  said  paper  for  six  consecutive  weeks. 

A TREASURY  REPORT.  A writer  who  signs 
have  created  no  suspicion,  but  a cent  has  never  before,  j "A  member  of  the  27 th  Congress ,”  to  a communication 
to  our  knowledge,  decided  the  fate  of  a seven  mil-  which  we  find  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  says: 
lion  loan.  | “At  the  last  session  of  congress  the  secretary  of  the 

Let  us,  however,  believe  that  there  was  no  collu-  j treasury  was  required  to  make  a statement  of  the 
sion  or  connivance  in  the  mal ter,  that  the  one  cent  : condition  of  the  treasury,  which  has  at  last  been 
was  a guess  and  a fortunate  hit,  there  is  no  diversity  I published.  In  some  respects  that  report  is  totally  at 
of  opinion  as  to  the  fact  that  the  secretary  of  the!  variance  with  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  requi- 
treasury  in  negotiating  this  loan  has  been  decidedly  sition,  and  most  unfairly  and  uncandidly  presents 
overreached,  that  he  has  exhibited  no  financial  skill  j facts  to  the  prejudice  of  the  majority  of  the  last 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  people  have  lost  by  this  ! congress.  By  the  terms  of  the  resolution  calling  for 
will  see  that  their  government  shall  do  what  is  right,  I operation  $350,000,  and  this  we  shall  show  beyond  j information,  among  other  things,  the  secretary  is  re- 


second. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT.— Regulations 
In  consequence  of  the  imperfect  form  in  which  ap- 


certificates  of  stock,  or  payment  of  treasury  drafts, ! 
or  treasury  notes,  lost  or  destroyed,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  has  given  notice  that  every  such  appli- 
cation must  be  accompanied  by  the  following  docu- 
ments: 

1.  A statement,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  by  the  ap- 
plicant, showing  (he  time,  place,  and  all  other  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the 
certificate,  dralt,  or  note,  with  its  letter,  number, 
date,  amount,  the  rate  of  interest  it  bears;  the  time 
to  which  interest,  if  any,  has  been  paid;  in  whose  fa- 
vor it  was  issued;  when  made  payable;  together 
with  every  other  particular  relating  to  it,  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  applicant. 

2.  An  instrument  in  writing  to  be  signed  by  the 
applicant,  with  two  sureties,  reciting  the  particulars 
hereinbefore  specified,  by  which  such  applicant  and 


doubt  or  contradiction.  At  the  very  threshold  of  this  i quired  to  state  “the  amount  of  appropriations  for 
inquiry  Mr.  Spencer  may  say,  “I  did  better  than  Mr. j each  year , from  the  4th  March,  1829,  to  the  4th 
Forward,  my  predecessor  in  office;  he  could  get  no  \ March,  1843,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt  and  trust 
bid  for  the  loan  above  par.”  That  is  true,  but  since  ' funds.”  Now,  by  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  so 
Mr.  Forward  left  the  department,  we  have  had  an  ! very  explicit,  no  one  could  possibly  be  deceived, 
addition  of  many  millions  in  gold  and  silver  imported  , The  amount  of  money  appropriated  “/or  each  year,'" 
for  the  investment.  Capital  in  Europe  is  so  plentiful  during  a succession  of  years,  commencing  the  4th 
that  three  per  cent,  interest  cannot  be  obtained  on  1 March,  1829,  and  ending  4th  March,  1843,  is  what 
loans,  and  although  our  stale  credit  is  not  good  every  individual  who  is  capable  of  reading  the  Eng- 
abroad,  the  credit  of  the  United  States  has  not  suf-j  lish  language  will  understand  to  be  meant.  Indeed 
ferred,  as  the  offers  for  the  loan  from  foreign  capi-jitis  impossible  to  employ  words  which  could  con- 
talists  abundantly  prove.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  1 vey  the  idea  more  clearly.  The  manner  of  answer- 
millions  of  specie  in  the  country  waiting  for  invest-  ing  it  is  not  by  giving  “the  amount  of  appropriations 
ment,  could  there  be  a doubt  in  the  mind  of  a sound  for  each  year,"  but  the  amount  of  appropriation  bills 
financier  that  a seven  millions  loan  could  command  pass'd  in  each  year  for  the  support  of  that  and  other 
a handsome  premium?  What  then  was  the  obvious  and  different  years,  By  this  untrue  and  unfair  mode 
duty  of  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer?  Evidently  to  give  of  answering  this  plain  and  simple  call — for  every 
time  for  persons  to  offer  for  the  loan  throughout  the  one  knows  that  it  could  have  been  answered  with  no 
Union.  Sixty  days  notice  is  short  enough  for  the  difficulty  whatever — the  last  congress  are  made  to 
citizens  of  twenty-six  states  to  make  their  tenders,  appear  to  have  appropriated  more  money  for  the 
but  the  secretary  limits  the  time  to  ten  or  twelve  support  of  government  during  the  year  beginning  4th 
days.  This  was  evidently  the  suggestion  of  the  party  March,  1842,  and  ending  4th  March,  1843,  than  has 
interested  to  prevent  competition,  and  the  secretary  been  appropriated  in  any  year  since  1829.  two  years 
should  have  so  understood  it.  Had  he  given  notice  only  excepted.  The  note  appended  states  that  in 
that  citizens  would  have  sixty  days  to  transmit  to  the  the  appropriations  of  1843  are  included  those  reach- 
department  their  applications  for  the  stock,  in  sums  1 ing  to  the  30th  June,  1844;  but  this  was  not  what 
not  under  $5,000,  he  would  have  had  bids  for  twenty  congress  meant  or  said.  They  desired  to  show  the 
millions,  at  a premium,  varying  be' ween  104  and  105  economy  of  each  year,  and  their  intention  has  whol- 
(it  will  be  110)  and  instead  of  $340,000  going  into  ly  failed  from  the  mannerof  answering  the  call, 
the  pockets  of  a single  banking  house,  the  govern-,  The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  government, 
ment  would  have  had  the  premium.  As  this  is  the  from  4th  March,  1842,  to  4th  March,  1843,  were 
first  financial  demonstration  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  ability,  ! passed  between  those  periods;  and  the  appropria- 
and  as  the  presses  in  his  interest  have  been  lavish  tions  for  the  year  1843,  and  down  to  30th  June,  1844, 


were  likewise  passed  within  the  same  period,  though 
at  different  sessions;  and  these  amounts  are  stated 
in  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  year  from  4th  March,  1842.  to 


cer  acquire  any  knowledge  of  finances?  Where  in-  4th  March,  1843?  and  the  answer  given  is  $46,395,- 
deed?  industry  and  application  have  been  more  than  509  54!  While,  from  the  report  of  the  clerk  of  the 
once  mistaken  in  Mr.  Spencer  for  extraordinary  ta-  house  of  representatives  the  appropriations  for  1842 
lent.  Twice  he  was  a candidate  for  comptroller  of  were  (exclusive  of  post  office  department)  $19,465,- 
this  state,  and  twice  he  was  rejected  for  that  office  290  82;  and  for  the  year  1843,  and  down  to  the  30th 
by  his  own  political  friends,  they  preferring  Bates  June,  1844,  being  a year  and  a half,  are  only  $24,- 
Cooke  in  the  first  instance,  and  John  A.  Coilyer  in  the  669,185  71! 


This  answer  of  the  secretary  is  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  country  will  so  regard  it;  and  those  who 
prepared  it  cannot  escape  the  just  animadversions 
of  the  people  for  this  attempt  at  political  trickery  in 


plications  are  frequently  presented  at  the  treasury  official  reports.  Congress  demands  to  know  the 
department  of  the  United  States  for  the  renewal  of;  amount  appropriated  for  each  year,  and  the  depart- 
- ‘ ■ " ment  replies  by  stating  the  amount  appropriated  in 

each  year,  for  that  and  other  years.  The  trick'  is  too 
small  to  pass  off  well. 


AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES,  &r. 

A Liverpool  merchant  who  is  travelling  hi  the  U. 
States,  whose  letters  are  published  in  the  Liverpool 
'Limes,  writes  from  New  York: 

“When  at  Boston,  the  other  day.  I visited  the  fac- 
tory and  engineering  establishment  at  Lowell.  This 
place  which  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  is  now  made  into  a city,  with  its  municipal 
corporation,  &c.,  and  a beautiful  city  it  is, — wide 
streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  excellent  buildings, 
mostly  of  red  brick,  and  as  clean  and  neat  as  though 
they  were  built  yesterday.  The  young  women  in 
the  factories  are  allogethei  a different  race  from  our 


These  ... 

may  be  said  to  be  striking  specimens  of  Yankee  nations.'  his  sureties  shall  jointly  and  severally  agree  to  pay  ; factory  girls,  they  are  well  educated,  lady-like  in 
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their  appearance,  dress,  and  manners,  some  of  them 
are  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  and  many  are  the 
daughters  of  respectable  farmers  from  the  country 
around  Lowell. 

****** 

“The  people  of  Boston  are  remarkably  grave, 
scarcely  a smile  to  be  seen  on  their  countenances, 
and  all  their  conversation  is  of  the  same  character'. 
The  Americans  learn  all  they  can  from  the  English, 
and  try  to  go  beyond  us  in  everything;  they  value 
the  good  opinions  of  Englishmen,  and  feel  acutely 
whenever  we  speak  ill  of  them;  but  they  do  not  care 
for  the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  any  other  people  on 
earth. 

. “1  saw  the  slates’  navy-yard,  stores,  and  engines, 
and  machinery  for  spinning  and  twisting  cables! 
which  is  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  I have 
seen  in  England.  The  Americans  are  growing  their 
own  hemp  on  the  Mississippi;  and  the  foreman  of  the 
rope-walk  says,  that  it  is  much  superior,  and  will 
stand  a much  higher  test  than  the  Russian  hemp,  and 
that  the  cables  they  make  are  very  much  better  and 
stronger  than  the  best  they  can  get  from  England. 

“1  have  just  seen  a gentleman  who  has  travelled 
much  in  Russia;  he  was  sent  on  a special  mission  by 
the  United  States  government  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  for  the  supply  of  Russia 
with  machinery  (or  manufacturing.  He  came  to 
England  to  order  machinery  to  the  amount  of  $200,- 
000,  but  found  he  could  not  send  it  away  on  account 
of  our  laws  prohibiting  its  exportation:  in  conse- 
quence this  machinery  was  manufactured  in  the  U. 
States,  and  sent  to  Russia;  orders  were  then  sent  to 
the  states  for  $500,000  worth.  This  was  sent,  and 
now  they  are  making  an  almost  unlimited  quantity. 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  our  absurd  re- 
strictive policy;  and  this  is  the  progress  America  is 
making  in  all  those  things  on  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  priding  ourselves.  The  American  and  Rus- 
sian governments  are  on  Ihe  very  best  terms;  and 
they  are  carrying  on  a trade  with  each  other  mutual- 
ly beneficial.” 

THE  MINERAL  LANDS  OF  LAKE  SUPE- 
RIOR.. We  were  not  a little  astonished,  the  other 
day,  at  reading  an  extract  from  the  Mineral  Point 
Free  Press,  that  Mr.  John  D.  Ansly,  has  obtained  a 
permit  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
locate  twenty-seven  sections  of  land  in  the  copper 
region  above  Lake  Superior — these  27  sections  em- 
brace a tract  of  country  twenty-seven  miles  square! 
We  were  not  aware  that  the  government  had  the 
power  to  grant  a permit  of  such  magnitude;  and 
even  if  the  power  is  conferred  by  the  constitution  or 
in  any  other  way,  the  impolicy  of  asserting  it  in  such 
cases  as  the  one  in  question,  must  certainly  manifest 
itself  to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  copper  region 
around  Lake  Superior,  is  represented  by  scientific 
gentlemen  to  be  of  immense  value;  and  we  know  that 
a very  large  number  of  people,  many  of  whom  are 
experienced  miners,  have  made  extensive  prepara- 
tions to  explore  that  country,  with  the  view  of  lo- 
cating there,  and  developing  its  mineral  resources. 
But  the  government,  in  conferring  this  prodigious 
monopoly  upon  a single  individual,  has,  as  we  con- 
ceive, completely  blasted  all  their  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, and  has  opposed  an  irresistible  barrier  to  their 
enterprise  and  industry.  We  have  not  learned  upon 
what  terms  this  permit  was  given,  nor  is  there  any 
period  designated,  as  we  can  see,  at  which  the  lease 
expires;  from  which  fact  we  presume,  it  is  to  con- 
tinue during  the  natural  lifetime  of  Mr.  Ansly;  if  so, 
the  evil  will  be  doubly  great,  as  it  will  virtually  de- 
bar all  persons  of  the  right  of  going  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  immense  domain  thus  ceded,  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  individual  upon  whom  all 
Us  wealth,  real  and  prospective,  has  been  recklessly 
showered. 

Mr.  Ansly  advertises  that  he  will  proceed  in  a 
short  time  to  Lake  Superior,  and  offers  to  adventur- 
ers and  miners,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  accompa- 
ny him,  grants  of  land  in  his  mining  districts  upon 
the  most  reasonable  terms. 

“ The  government  may  yet  regret  this  transaction. 

Dubuque  Exjrress 

WESTERN  INDIANS— Hostilities.  The  St. 
Louis  Era,  the  13th  says:  We  have  been  permitted 
to  see  a letter  from  the  United  Stales  Blacksmith,  at 
Willow  Creek,  (Pawnee  county)  to  his  friend,  in 
this  city,  dated  on  the  29th  of  June,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  murders  committed  by  the  Sioux  In- 
dians upon  the  Pawnees,  and  upon  the  wife  of  the 
Blacksmith.  His  wife  was  shoton  'I  uesday  moi n- 
ing,  the  27th,  about  7 o’clock.  The  husband  had 
endeavored  to  save  her,  by  shutting  her  up  in  the 
shop,  but  she  had  not  time  to  bolt  the  door,  and  it 
was  burst  open.  She  was  killed,  and  they  fell  to 
whipping  the  blacksmith,  without  doing  him  serious 


injury,  ha\ ing  their  guns  all  the  while  cocked,  rea- 
dy to  fire.  The  Indians  had  also  killed  Lashapel, 
the  U.  S.  interpreter,  who  had  been  in  that  country 
for  25  years;  Captain  Blue,  first  chief  of  the  Paw- 
nee Tappages,  and  father-in-law  of  the  interpreter; 
a son-in-law  of  the  old  chief  Moulin,  and  several 
other  chiefs  and  braves,  young  men,  women,  and 
children.  It  is  also  stated,  that  out  of  41  lodges,  21 
of  the  largest  were,  burnt,  and  most  of  the  horses 
were  stolen  or  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Pawnee  In- 
dians had  left  their  villages  to  go  on  their  spring 
hunt.  Willow  Creek,  from  whence  this  letter  is 
dated,  is  150  miles  up  the  Platte  river, and  the  Sioux 
are  250  miles  above  it.  These  Indians  have  exhibit- 
ed hostile  feelings  on  several  occasions  during  the 
winter,  and  this  attack  on  Ihe  Pawnees  had  been  ex- 
pected for  some  time.  We  are  told  that  the  United 
States  are  bound,  by  treaty  stipulation  to  protect  the 
Pawnee  tribes  from  such  invasions,  and  are  surpris- 
ed that  some  efforts  have  not  been  made  to  prevent 
these  murders.  If  the  Indians  are  not  entitled  to 
protection,  certainly  those  in  the  employ  of  the  go- 
vernment may  claim  it. 

THE  GRAND  INDIAN  COUNCIL.  Tah-le-quah, 
June  18,  1843.  About  4,000  persons  meet  here  daily, 
2,500  of  whom  are  fed  at  the  public  tables.  The 
others  quarter  at  private  houses  here  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  council  comprises  212  individuals,  re- 
presenting 18  tribes,  as  follows,  viz:  Cherokee,  17: 
Creek  and  Seminole.  62;  Chickasaw,  12;  Osage,  9; 
Delaware,  24;  Shawnee,  18;  Kickapoo,  4;  Iowa,  5; 
Pottawattomie,  24;  Chippewa,  4;  Stockbridge,  6; 
Wichetaw,  1;  Piankashaw,  2;  Wea,  6;  Seneca,  10; 
Peoria,  6;  Ottowa,  4. 

THE  INDIANS  OF  OHIO.  The  last  of  the  na- 
tives that  remained  in  that  state,  consisted  of  the 
Bear,  Deer.  Snake,  Eagle.  Turtle,  and  Snapping  T ur- 
tle  tribes,  650  in  number,  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
on  the  1 8th  instant,  on  their  way  to  the  Kanzas 
river.  They  came  from  Crawford  county,  Ohio, 
where  they  had  a reservation  relinquished  to  the  go- 
vernment. receiving  therefor  148,000  acres  on  the 
Kansas  river  with  the  addition  of  $10,000  for  the  ex- 
penses of  removal,  $126,000  for  their  improvements 
and  an  annuity  of  $13  000,  $500  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  schools.  They  are  also 
to  have  a blacksmith,  and  an  assistant,  with  every 
necessarv  implement.  They  were  to  leave  Cincinnati 
for  Westport,  Mo.,  where  they  will  pass  a consider- 
able time,  with  the  tribe  of  Shawnees.  Many  of  them 
are  well  educated,  and  the  whole  number  give  evi- 
dences of  much  advancement  in  civilization  and  re- 
finement. 

THE  ARMY. 

Deserters.  On  the  30th  inst.  two  soldiers  de- 
serted from  the  U.  S.  Barracks,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and 
took  a boat,  to  cross  to  Canada,  but  were  discovered 
and  pursued.  Both  jumped  overboard  to  drown 
themselves,  as  they  afterwards  said,  but  one  was 
safely  landed  with  a scoop  net  by  a fisherman,  and 
the  other  was  dragged  from  the  water  by  the  hair  of 
his  head. 

Military  Departments.  Some  changes  having 
recently  been  made  in  the  commanding  officers  ofthe 
military  departments,  we  annex  a corrected  list  of 
them: 

No.  1. — Colonel  Twiggs,  headquarters  Pass  Chris- 
tian, Miss.,  during  the  summer  months,  and  New  Or- 
leans in  the  winter. 

No.  2.— Brigadier  General  Z.  Taylor,  headquarters 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

N.  3. — Major  General  Gaines,  headquarters  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

No.  4. — Brigadier  General  Brady,  Detroit,  Mich. 

No.  5. — Brigadier  General  Wool,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

No.  6 — Colonel  J.  B.  Crane,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

No.  7. — Colonel  J.  B.  Walbach,  Fort  Monroe.  Va. 

No.  8 — Brigadier  General  Armistead,  Fort  Moul- 
trie, S C. 

No.  9. — Brigadier  General  Worth,  St  Augustine, 
E.  F. 

Military  Academy.  The  following  named  offi- 
cers have  been  detailed  for  duly  at  the  Military  Aca- 
demy, to  take  effect  on  the  1st  September: 

Officers  ordered. 

2d  Lietenant  J.  Gorcas,  ordinance. 

2d  Lieutenant  H.  A.  Allen,  2d  artillery. 

2d  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Stewart,  3d  arlillery. 

2d  Lieutenant  A.  P.  Howe,  4th  artillery. 

Officers  relieved. 

1st  Lieutenant  W.  B.  Blair,  2d  arlillery. 

Brevet  Captain  G.  Taylor,  3d  artillery. 

1st  Lieutenant  E.  J.  Sleploe.  3d  artillery. 

1st  Lieutenant  A.  E.  Sliiras,  4th  artillery. 

Rifles. — Resignation  of  2d  Lieut.  William  Robert- 
son accepted  July  10. 


1st  Artillery.— 2d  Lieut.  C.  L.  Kilburn,  transfer- 
red to  the  3d  artill  ry. 

3d  Artillery. — Lieut.  Col.  Gates  has  been  order- 
ed to  the  command  of  Oglethrope  Barracks,  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

3d  Artillery. — Captain  W.  Wall  has  been  ordered 
to  join  his  company  at  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  aud  to  perform  in  addition  the  duties  of  A. 
Q.  M. 

4th  Artillery. — Lieut.  Col.  Payne  has  assumed 
command  of  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore. 

[Jinny  and  Nary  Chronicle. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Hon.  David  Henshaw,  the  new  secretary  of 
the  navy,  reached  Washington  on  the  21st  from  Bos- 
ton having  been  delaved  by  indisposition. 

Death  of  Com.  Pinkiiam.  We  learn  from  the 
Norfolk  Beae.on  that  com.  Alex.  B.  Pinkham  of  the 
U.  S.  navy,  died  at  his  residence  on  the  23d  near  Ihe 
navy  yard  Gosport,  leaving  a wile  and  three  children. 
He  was  a native  of  Massachusetts,  distinguished  for 
noble  qualities  and  great  professional  skill  and  ac- 
complishments. 

The  United  Stales  frigate  Constitution  was  at  Ma- 
cao on  the  12th  of  April,  to  sail  the  same  day  for  the 
U.  Slates,  all  well. 

The  United  States  Vandalia,  Captain  Mr.Cluney 
was  dispatched  by  Commodore  Dallas  from  the  port 
of  Chagres,  to  convey  Lieutenant  Little,  of  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Vindictive,  to  Kingston,  Jamaica  where  the  V. 
arrived  on  the  19th  ult.  The  officers  were  enter- 
tained with  dinners  and  parties  by  the  army  and  navy 
officers  at  Fort  Royal.  On  the  1st  instant  the  V. 
sailed  again  for  Chagres.  Lieutenant  Little  had 
urgent  despatches  for  the  British  government  from 
the  Pacific,  in  relation  to  the  late  occupation  of  Ta- 
hiti, and  he  found  no  British  vessel  at  Chagres  in 
which  to  embark,  in  consequence  of  which  Commo- 
dore Dallas  detached  the  Vandalia  on  this  agreeable 
trip. 

The  United  States  ship  Vincennes,  Captain  Buch- 
anan. was  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  20th  ult.  to  sail  next 
day  on  a cruize  in  the  gulf,  on  the  15th  she  was 
boarded  in  the  gulf,  hound  for  Pensacola.  All  well. 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Levant,  Hugh  N. 
Page  commander,  just  fitted  for  sea,  is  expected  to 
sail  from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  a few  days,  the  vessel 
and  crew  is  said  to  be  in  fine  condition  and  well  dis- 
ciplined. By  the  temperance  resolve  of  “all  hands,” 
spirituous  liquors  have  been  banished  from  the  ship, 
except  in  the  surgeon’s  department.  The  crew  have 
stopped  the 1 r grog,  and  the  officers  abolished  the  use 
of  wine  in  their  messes. 

The  United  States  brig  Bainbridge,  Lieut.  Johnson, 
arrived  at  St.  Thomas  the  10th  inst.  in  17  days  from 
Norfolk,  was  to  leave  in  a day  or  two  for  the  Sp-n- 
ish  Main,  aud  be  at  Pensacola  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. All  well. 

The  U.  S.  line  of  battle  ship  Franklin  left  the  Brook- 
lyn navy  yard  on  Wednesday  morning  in  tow  of  two 
steam  boats,  through  the  Sound,  for  Boston,  where  she 
is  to  be  repaired. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer.  Lieut.  Com.  Bullus  arrived 
at  Nassau,  N.  P.  on  the  5th  inst.  from  a cruize — all 
well. 

Promotions.  Commander  W.  K.  Latimer,  to  be 
Captain. 

Lieut.  Charles  Wilkes  to  be  Commander. 

Lieut.  Elisha  Peck,  to  be  Commander. 

Passed  Mid.  John  N.  Maffit,  Washington  Gwath- 
mey,  Wm.  Ronckendorf,  Win.  Beverly,  John  Hall, 
Francis  Lawry,  Wm.  E.  Le  Roy,  and  Maxwell 
Woodhull,  to  be  Lieutenants. 

Orders.  Lieuts.  D.  McDougal  an  T.  M.  A.  Cra- 
ven to  the  Falmouth — Lieuts  A.  Lewis,  furlough. 
Midshipman  V.  B.  Morgan,  to  the  Phoenix,  W.  H. 
Jameson,  to  receiving  ship,  Norfolk. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


VERMONT. 

The  “democrat”  stale  convention  has  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention,  favorable  to 
the  nomination  of  Marlin  Van  Buren  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Stonington  Rail  Road.  An  offer  has  been  made 
by  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Co.  to  lease 
the  Stonington  railroad  for  a term  of  ninety-nine 
years,  and  pay  an  annual  rent  therefore  of  $78,000, 
keeping  the  road  in  perfect  repair,  and  restoring  it  to 
the  company  in  the  same  condition  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  One  of  the  stipulations  connected  with 
the  offer  is  that  the  company  shall  reduce  its  stock 
and  loans,  now  amounting  to  $2,600,000,  to  $1,300,- 
000;  and  at  a late  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  autho- 
rity was  fully  given  to  the  directors  of  the  Stoningtoa 
company,  to  carry  all  these  measures  into  effect. 
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The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  will  be  that 
the  stock  and  loans  of  the  company,  which  are  now 
■worth  only  32  per  cent,  will  be  worth  the  par  of  the 
reduced  capital,  or  $50  per  share  for  the  stock,  and 
$50  per  $100  for  the  loan,  at  which  rates  they  will 
yield  an  income  of  six  per  cent  per  annum.  The 
loan-holders  have  agreed  to  surrender  their  certifica- 
tes of  loan,  and  receive  in  lieu  thereof  new  certifica- 
tes for  one  half  the  amount. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Stonington  railroad 
company  have  not  yet  exercised  the  power  granted 
to  them,  and  the  question  has  been  asked  of  us  by  a 
friend  possessing  an  interest  in  the  stock,  why  they 
should  hesitate  in  perfecting  an  arrangement  so  clear- 
ly for  the  interest  of  the  company?  We  answer  that 
there  can  be  in,  our  opinion  but  one  motive  and  we 
will  endeavor  to  explain  what  it  is;  the  whole,  num- 
ber of  shares  of  Stonington  is  13,000.  A certain 
clique  in  New  York,  who  are  also  a majority  of  the 
Directors,  own  of  this  stock  about  7,300  shares. 
The  Girard  Bank,  of  this  city,  4,000 

A private  stockholder  1,000 


12,300 

leaving  actually  but  700  shares  in  other  hands. 

A tempting  opportunity  is  therefore  offered  for  a 
corner,  and  the  object  in  delaying  to  carry  out  the 
powers  delegated  to  them,  must  be  to  get  as  large  a 
number  of  shorts  as  possible — that  is  contracts  for 
the  delivery  of  the  stock  at  a future  day — and  when 
they  have  accomplished  this,  to  close  with  the  Bos- 
ton and  Providence  Co.,  and  carry  the  stock  up  to 
their  own  price. — We  have  our  data  for  this  state- 
ment from  a source  to  be  relied  upon. 

[Phil.  U.  S.  Gazette. 

NEW  YORK. 

Constitutional  convention.  A writer  in  the  N. 
York  Evening  Post  is  for  having  a convention  for  re- 
modelling the  state  constitution.  The  judiciary,  he 
thinks,  especially  wants  remodelling.  Several  of  the 
papers  of  the  state  are  discussing  the  question,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  removing  the  property  qualification 
now  required  to  give  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  co- 
loured people  of  the  state.  It  is  warmly  advocated 
by  some  and  opposed  by  others.  The  Evening  Post, 
(V.  B.)  blames  the  whigs  for  introducing  that  clause 
into  the  constitution; — the  N.  York  American  blames 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  party  for  it.  The  Courier 
and  Enquirer  is  for  retaining  it  there. 

Alms  house  and  prison  statistics.  Total  num- 
ber in  alms  house  department  July  8th,  1843,  inclu- 
ding 328  in  hospital,  336  in  lunatic  asylum  Black- 
well’s Island,  and  762  at  Long  Island  farms  and  nur- 


series. 2,886 

Recapitulation. 

In  alms  house  hospital,  Bellevue  328 

In  alms  house  lunatic  asylum,  Blackwell’s 
Island,  336 

In  alms  house,  Long  Island,  nurseries  and 
farms,  752—1,416 

Total  in  alms  house  proper,  Bellevue  1,470 

Prisons. 

In  female  penitentiary,  Bellevue,  61 

Do.  Do  Blackwell’s  Island,  300 

In  male  Do  Do  294 

In  city  prison  139 

Total  number  in  prisons  794 

Total  number  in  alms  house  department  2,886 

Total  number  supported,  3,680 


f Political.  An  editorial  article  in  the  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  indicates  that  the  whigs  of  the 
state  of  New  York  design  to  allow  the  approaching 
election  in  that  state  to  go  “by  default”  in  favor  of 
their  opponents,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for  the 
great  contest  in  1844.  Such  the  article  asserts  was 
the  conclusion  of  the  leading  whigs  in  Louisiana, 
also,  prior  to  the  late  election! 

The  olden  time.  New  York  (New  Jlmsterdam ) 
in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  government.  The  first  school 
established  in  New  York  was  the  house  of  one  Gouert 
Coerten.  a side  chamber  of  the  old  city  hall,  and  the 
name  of  the  master  was  Harmanus  Van  Hoboken. — 
The  first  academy  and  classical  school  was  openedjin 
1659,  under  the  direction  of  Carolus  Curtins,  a mas- 
ter sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  at  a 
salary  of  200  guilders. 

The  first  city  watch,  which  was  called  the  “rated 
watch”  consisted  ,of  6 men,  and  was  established  in 
1653.  In  1658  a permanent  system  of  watch  police 
was  established.  The  watch  consisted  of  8 men, 
and  there  were  4 on  duty  at  a time,  relieving  each 
other  from  sun  down  to  sun  rise. 

The  first  fire  police  was  established  in  1648.  Fire 
wardens  were  appointed  in  1750,  and  ordinances  for 
regulating  the  mode  of  building,  between  1650  and 


1656.  In  1657,  it  was  resolved  to  send  to  Holland 
for  250  leather  buckets;  but  the  great  length  of  time 
which  must  elapse  before  they  could  be  obtained,  in- 
duced the  authorities  to  make  an  effort  to  have  the 
buckets  made  in  New  York.  Proposals  were  issued 
and  all  the  shoemakers  in  the  town,  being  4,  were  re- 
quired to  offer,  for  the  contract.  After  some  months 
delay  the  authorities  received  answers  as  follows: — 
Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  “was  not  minded  to  undertake 
the  work.”  Peter  Van  Haalen  had  no  materials. — 
Ultimately,  Remoute  Remoutzew,  the  most  promi- 
nent shoemaker  of  that  date,  agreed  to  make  100  of 
the  buckets  at  6 guilders  and  2 stuy  vers  each.  Anan 
Van  Lair,  agreed  on  same  terms  for  50  more.  For 
120  years  after  this  time,  every  house-keeper  in  this 
city  was  compelled  to  have  buckets  in  his  house, 
which  was  giver,  out  to  the  citizens,  or  carried  to 
the  fire,  when  the  bells  rang  for  fire;  and  in  morning 
after  the  fire,  were  regularly  collected  at  the  old  city 
hall  and  re-delivered  to  the  house-keepers. 

MAR.YLAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  Two  weeks  since 
we  extracted  from  the  Frederick  Examiner  a state- 
ment saying  that  the  board  of  directors  had  declined 
to  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  to  Cum- 
berland, until  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature  should 
be  farther  ascertained;  but  in  the  Chronicle  page  of 
the  same  number,  we  congratulated  the  people  of 
the  state  upon  the  fact  which  we  ascertained  from 
that  morning’s  American  that  a contract  had  beenmade, 
and  that  the  work  would  be  immediately  commenc- 
ed. 

We  regret  now  to  announce  that  a disagreement  has 
taken  place  between  the  directors  and  the  presidentof 
the  company.  The  latter  on  his  own  responsibility, 
authorised  as  he  supposed  himself  to  be,  we  presume, 
by  the  scope  of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  his 
appointment,  actually  contracted  with  T.  W.  Leston 
and  J.  Rutter,  for  the  completion  of  the  work  to 
Cumberland,  and  subsequently  to  the  Savage  River. 
The  contractors  in  virtue  of  this  engagement,  as  we 
learn,  actually  commenced  the  work  last  Monday 
week.  On  ascertaining  this,  the  board  of  directors 
were  convened  on  the  following  Thursday  at  Frede- 
rick. The  Frederick  Herald  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing account  of  their  proceedings: 

There  were  present  Messrs.  Coale,  of  Frederick; 
Price,  of  Allegany;  Tilghman  and  Wharton,  of 
Washington;  Burkhart,  of  Virginia,  and  Ingle,  of 
Washington  city.  The  president,  Gen.  McNeill, 
laid  before  the  board  a statement  in  reference  to  the 
contract  made  for  completing  the  canal,  and  after 
making  a statement  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  executed  the  same  and  his  reasons  for 
doing  so,  he  retired  from  the  chamber,  and  the  board 
proceeded  to  act. 

An  order  was  immediately  passed  by  the  board  to 
submit  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  president  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  to  J.  M.  Coale,  and  Win. 
Price,  esqs.  with  a request  that  they  furnish  a writ- 
ten opinion  as  to  its  legal  force  and  effect,  and  also 
to  state  what  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
board  to  annul  the  same.  These  gentlemen  immedi- 
ately transmitted  an  opinion  to  the  board,  in  which 
they  state  that  although  the  “president  and  directors, 
or  a majority  of  them  assembled,”  have  power  to 
make  contracts,  &c  , and  “although  the  instrument 
in  question  be  signed  by  the  president  of  the  compa- 
ny and  sealed  with  its  corporate  seal,  yet  the  courts 
may  look  behind  the  seal,  and  if  it  has  been  affixed 
without  the  authority  of  a majority  of  the  “presi- 
dent and  directors  assembled”  and  that  fact  be  made 
affirmatively  to  appear,  the  instrument  is  null  and 
void.” 

The  opinion  further  says: 

“It  appearing  from  the  facts  submitted  to  us  that 
no  authority  was  given  by  a majority  of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
company  to  the  president  to  sign  or  affix  the  corpo- 
rate seal  of  the  company  to  the  instrument  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  they  never  agreed  or  assented  to  said 
contract,  nor  authorized  the  same  to  be  made,  it  is 
perfectly  competent  for  the  board,  if  they  see  fit, 
now  to  disaffirm  the  same  and  render  it  null  and 
void.” 

The  board  then  unanimously  passed  the  following 
preamble  and  resoliitions: 

Whereas,  According  to  the  charter  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal  company — the  power  “to 
agree  with  any  person  or  persons  to  cut  canals, &c.” 
— is  conferred  exclusively  on  the  “president  and  di- 
rectors or  a majority  of  them  assembled.”  And 
whereas  it  appears  that  the  president  of  this  compa- 
ny has  of  his  own  mere  motion  and  without  authori- 
ty, signed,  and  with  the  corporate  seal  of  this  com- 
pany, sealed  a contract  or  articles  of  agreement,  in 
the  name  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  compa- 
ny with  Thos.  W.  Letson  and  John  Rutter  for  the 


completion  of  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  canal  ly 
ing  between  Dam  No.  6 and  Cumberland; 

And  whereas  this  board  entertain  decided  and  se- 
rious objections  to  said  contract — 

Because  its  terms  and  provisions  are  substantially 
the  same  as  those  which  have  been  heretotore  re- 
jected by  the  board. 

Because  it  “pledges  and  appropriates,”  “all  reve- 
nues and  effects ” of  the  company  without  reservation 
or  restriction  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  bonds  that  may  be  issued  under  it, 
subject  only  to  existing  liens  which  cover  only  the 
“ nett  revenues' ’ and  property,  thereby  al  once  de- 
priving the  company  of  the  entire  and  only  means 
which  it  possesses  of  keeping  up  the  navigation  of 
the  canal,  or  paying  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  su- 
perintendents, lock  keepers  and  other  agents  of  the 
company. 

Because  the  reservation  “not  exceeding  twenty  per 
centum”  provided  to  ensure  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  work  is  within  that  sum,  made  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  opinion  of  the  president  and  chief  engi- 
neer, contrary  to  all  former  usage  of  the  company. 

Because  no  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  provided  in 
case  of  the  nonperformance  of  the  contract,  on  the 
part  of  the  said  contractors,  and  no  guarantee  for 
its  fulfilment  on  their  part:  Because  although  it  is 
provided  in  the  third  section  of  said  contract,  that 
the  work  therein  contemplated  shall  be  commenced 
by  said  contractors  within  sixty  days  after  they  shall 
be  required  to  do  so  yet  from  the  whole  scope  and 
object  of  said  articles  of  agreement,  as  well  as  from 
the  express  language  of  the  conclusion  of  said  sec- 
tion, it  appears  that  they  are  not  to  be  required  to 
enter  on  the  execution  of  the  same  until  “means 
can  be  procured  for  that  purpose,  or  the  liens  or  pri- 
orities of  the  state  of  Maryland  existing  on  the  re- 
venues of  the  company  can  be  moved  or  postponed 
in  favor  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sai-1  contract.” 

Because  the  execution  of  said  contract  would  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  increase  the  difficulties  of 
procuring,  if  indeed  it  did  not  entirely  prevent  a 
postponement  of  the  liens  and  priorities  of  the  state 
of  Maryland. 

Because  there  is  no  provision  in  the  said  contract 
authorising  the  company  to  annul  the  same  after 
thirty  days  notice,  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  the  said  contract  on  the  payment  of 
one  per  cent,  damages  upon  the  unexpended  portion 
of  the  work,”  as  recommended  by  the  stockholders 
at  their  general  meeting  on  the  6th  June  last. 

Because  there  is  no  time  expressly  stipulated  for 
the  completion  of  said  work,  but  it  is  only  provided 
that  “it  shall  not  be  required  to  be  done  within  two 
years  after  its  commencement.” 

Because  accord  ing  to  the  provisions  of  said  contract 
the  completion  of  the  canal  can  in  no  important 
manner  be  secured  or  expedited  by  entering  into  the 
same  at  this  time. 

Because  this  board  have  entertained  and  still  do 
entertain  the  opinion  which  is  fortified  by  proposals 
heretofore  made  and  now  on  file  in  this  office,  that  if 
means  be  placed  in  their  hands  or  the  liens  and  pri- 
orities of  the  state  be  postponed  in  favor  of  bonds  to 
be  issued  for  the  purpose,  that  the  canal  can  be  fi- 
nished to  Cumberland  at  a cost  considerably  lower 
than  the  price  in  said  contract  stipulated  to  be  paid, 
and  fully  as  early  as  is  therein  contemplated. 

Because  a due  respect  to  the  rights  and  opinions  of 
the  state  of  Maryland  require  that  this  company 
should  forbear  to  enter  into  any  contract  predicated 
and  dependent  upon  a surrender  of  important  inte- 
rests, until  after  said  state  shall  have  announced  its 
consent  thereto,  by  legislative  enactment. 

Because  the  execution  of  said  contract  would  in 
the  opinion  of  this  board  increase  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a waiver  or  postponement  of  the  liens  or 
priorities  of  the  state,  if  indeed  it  should  not  have 
the  effect  of  entirely  preventing  it. 

Because  the  provision  in  said  contract  in  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  direction  of  Savage 
River,  imposes  obligations  on  the  company  that  may 
at  some  future  period  prove  vexatious:  they  are  at 
all  events  calculated  to  prevent  future  competition 
in  case  it  be  found  expedient  hereafter  to  make  such 
extension,  and  impair  the  free  action  of  the  compa- 
ny. 

Because  the  provision  of  said  contract  in  reference 
to  the  extension  of  the  work  to  the  mouth  of  Savage, 
would,  were  the  same  ratified  by  the  board,  bind  and 
oblige  the  company  to  pay  for  the  same  according  to 
an  estimate  of  its  cost  made  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  confine  them  to  a mode  of  the  construction 
thereof,  which  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 

Because  the  said  contract  is  not  in  the  form  which, 
has  been  matured  by  the  experience  and  established 
by  the  uniform  usage  of  this  company  in  regard  to 
the  letting  of  work  on  the  canal,  and  is  moreover  de- 
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ficient  in  numerous  provisions  and  details  which 
have  been  hitherto  found  important  to  the  interests 
of  the  comoany;  and  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
in  a contract  of  so  much  magnitude  as  the  present. 

And  ivhereas,  this  board  conceive  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  even  if  the  same  were 
really  expended,  as  altogether  insufficient  “to  render 
the  ■ unfinished  portion  of  the  canal  navigable”  in 
any  manner,  and  can  perceive  no  benefit  arising 
from  the  present  expenditure  of  that  sum  of  money 
which  can  for  a moment  outweigh  their  objections 
to  the  other  provisions  contained  in  said  contract  as 
hereinbefore  stated. 

Therefore  resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  com- 
pany in  signing  in  his  official  capacity  the  said  arti- 
cles of  agreement  purporting  to  have  been  entered 
into  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  July  1843,  “by  and  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  company  on 
the  first  part,  and  Thomas  W.  Letson  and  John  Rut- 
ter of  the  second  part’’ — and  in  affixing  thereto  the 
common  corporate  seal  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  company,  has  assumed  upon  himself  power 
and  authority  not  granted  by  the  charter  or  by  laws 
of  the  company,  nor  authorised  by  any  act  or  pro- 
ceeding of  this  board. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  articles  of  agreement  and 
contract  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  disaffirmed  by 
this  board,  and  declared  to  be  null  and  void. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  the  aforegoing  preamble 
and  resolutions  be  furnished  by  the  clerk  to  Thomas 
W.  Letson  and  John  Rutter  with  a request  that  they 
deliver  up  the  said  articles  of  agreement  to  be  can- 
celled. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

BANK  STATISTICS. 

Banlcs  of  South  Carotina,  June  1,  and  July  1. 


June  1. 


Loan. 

Bank  ofstate  785,893 
Br’nch  at  Columbia  724  955 
Do  Camden  386,793 
Southwestern  R.R.  461,389 
Planters’ & Mech’s  799,738 
Union  Bank  667,002 

Total  3,825,772 

Cir. 

Bank  ofstate  681,965 
Br’nch  at  Columbia  — 
Do  Camden  — 
Southwestern  R.R.  405,955 
Planters’&  Mech’s  242,550 
Union  Bank  20.071 


Specie. 

103,974 


July  1. 
Jjoan.  " 
780.034 


Specie. 

239,369 


9.050 

1,184 

148,212 

176,502 

113,151 

778.288 
397,640 
436,115 
805  763 
632,451 

9,420 

1,221 

158,283 

175.685 

116,650 

652,075  3,850,298 

701,129 

Dep. 

Cir. 

Dep. 

5(10,832 

825,561 

405.627 

100  258 

— 

91,210 

35,769 

— 

30,393 

404.563 

345  960 

333.487 

236.264 

217,980 

212  3S5 

170.017 

16.926 

152,485 

Total  1,350,641  1,447,705  1,406,427  1.225,950 

By  recapitulation,  these  aggregates  give  the  fol- 
lowing results: — 

Sept.  Jan.  April.  June.  July. 
Loans  4.077.7S6  4,053,730  3,780.222  3,825,772  3,830,298 
Specie  419,142  444,384  471,993  652.075  701.129 

Circu’n  1,094.993  1,383,420  1,424,705  1,350,641  1,406.437 
Depo.  1,660.354  1,364,394  1,229,486  1,447,705  1,225,590 
Their  exchange  movements  is  seen  in  the  following 


says:  “This  return  gives  the  same  progress  of  af- 

fairs as  is  apparent  in  all  the  other  banks  of  the  sea 
board,  viz:  a gradual  accumulation  of  specie,  and 
diminution  of  investments.  All  the  strong  banks  of 
the  south  and  west,  are  now  beginning  to  experience 
that  plethora  of  money  and  scarcity  of  investment 
that  have  for  a so  much  longer  period,  been  experi- 
enced by  the  institutions  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore.  The  probability  is  that  the 
banks  of  all  the  states  will  soon  be  driven  to  exert 
the  same  influence  upon  the  stocks  of  their  respective 
states  as  the  banks  of  New  York  and  the  east  have 
upon  the  outstanding  credits  of  these  sections,  and 
the  stocks  of  the  federal  government.  When  the 
new  crops  shall  have  come  forward  and  produced  a 
further  liquidation  of  the  paper  now  held  by  the 
sound  banks  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  the  funds 
of  those  institulions  will  naturally  seek  their  own 
stale  stocks.  The  movement  in  relation  to  stocks 
was  commenced  in  New  York,  and  is  gradually 
spreading  over  the  union,  creating  a diversion  of  the 
influx  of  stocks  which  have  been  flowing  into  the 
New  York  market,  attracted  by  the  high  prices. 

The  following  is  a comparative  return  ol'  the  affairs 
of  the  bank  of  Cfiaieston:— 


March  7. 

June  30. 

Cash  liabilities. 

Circulation 

§931,794 

§612,896 

Due  banks 

2S7.715 

723,741 

Deposiies 

464,654 

423,223 

1,684,163 

1,764,860 

Cash  assets. 

Specie 

§192,217 

§471,560 

Due  by  banks 

860  225 

606,353 

Dora,  exchange 

614,800 

252,902 

For.  do. 

978,320 

1,372,404 

2,645,562 

2,702,219 

The  report  of  the  president  states  as 

follows: — 

table: — 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Domestic  bills 

208,272 

529,661 

729,204 

Foreign 

40,653 

245,530 

244,659 

248,915 

785,191 

973,863 

April. 

June. 

July. 

Domestic  bills 

691,137 

274,942 

464,431 

Foreign 

313,899 

251,763 

109,201 

1,005,034 

626,705 

573,632 

In  reference 

to  the  above, 

the  New  York  Herald 

Our  exchange  transactions  for  the  present  year, 
considering  the  existing  state  of  things,  have  been 
extensive.  From  1st  July,  1842,  to  the  same  period 
1843,  we  have  purchased  in  foreign  and  domestic  ex- 
changes, to  the  amount  of  §5,373,959  48,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say,  that  in  all  these  transactions,  we  have 
had  but  one  bill  returned  under  protest  for  non-pay- 
ment, and  that  for  a balance  of  .£81.  0s.  8d,  which 
was  promptly  taken  up;  and  only  two  or  three  laid 
over  for  non-acceptance,  owing  to  accident  or  infor- 
mality, and  which  were  soon  after  accepted  and  re- 
gularly paid. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also,  as  a subject  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  bank  has  also  been  enabled  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  season,  to  furnish  checks  to  its 
customers,  on  all  the  principal  commercial  cities 
north  and  south  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans,  and 
upon  all  the  principal  inland  towns,  where  there 
were  banks  in  this  slate — Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  at  par;  while  foreign  exchanges,  have 
been  furnished  even  at  less  than  the  parof  exchange. 
Indeed,  for  a part  of  the  time,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled, as  a matter  of  profit  to  the  bank,  to  import 
coin  both  from  England  and  France — amounting  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  months  to  §713,000  in  gold.  The 
bank  is  now  furnishing  exchange  on  our  principal 
commercial  and  inland  cities,  at  half  per  cent  pre- 
mium, being  less  than  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
coin  to  the  same  points. 

GEORGIA 

Rail  road.  The  Charleston  Mercury  says  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Georgia  rail  road  during  the  six 
years  it  has  been  at  work  amount  to  §985,791 — the 
total  expenses  for  the  same  time  to  §427,595 — leav- 
ing a balance  of  clear  profit  of  §558,196;  which  is 
equal  to  six  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  entire  capital 
expended. 

Politics.  Every  whig  paper  in  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia has  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  for  president  at  its 
editorial  head. 

ALABAMA. 

A fair  race.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  the  broadest  man 
in  the  state  of  Alabama  is  running  as  the  locofoco 
candidate  against  Col.  Henry  C.  Lea,  of  Perry  coun- 
ty the  tallest  man  in  the  same  senate. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Extra  session.  The  legislature  convened  at  Jack- 
son  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  virtue  of  the  governor’s  pro- 
clamation. 

The  governor’s  message  was  communicated  on  the 
11th,  embracing  his  views  on  a variety  of  topics 
having  reference  to  state  policy,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  districting  the  state  for  representatives  to 
congress.  He  advises  the  payment  of  the  Planters’ 
Bank  bonds,  but  opposes  the  payment  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Union  Bank. 

A bill  for  the  purpose  of  districting  the  state  was 
introduced  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Nomination.  The  locofoco  state  convention  met 
and  nominated  A.  G.  Brown,  esq.,  formerly  a re- 
presentative in  congress,  as  the  candidate  of  the  par- 
ty for  governor. 

Jones  county  in  Mississippi  it  is  said,  is  now  en- 
tirely without  any  public  officers.  There  is  neither 
sheriff,  assessor,  tax  collector,  nor  board  of  police 
to  order  new  elections.  The  collection  of  debts  in 
that  county  by  course  of  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

LOUISIANA. 

A new  paper:  A new  impulse,  for  that  section  of 
the  union,  is  announced  in  the  lastNew  Orleans  Bee. 
A weekly  paper  devoted  to  three  interesting  topics, 
of  Temperance,  Religion,  and  Politics,  to  be  entitled 
“ The  JV'evj  Orleans  Slur,"  conducted  by  an  associa- 
tion of  gentlemen  in  Louisiana,  with  corresponding 
editors  in  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Texas.  Success  to  the  worthy  effort. 

KENTUCKY. 

Canal.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky, 

parsed  m 1642,  and  ratified,  the  profits  of  the  canal, 


instead  of  being  divided  in  the  shape  of  dividends, 
are  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  stock  from  the 
stockholders  pro  rata,  (excluding  the  United  States,) 
commencing  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  at  §150  per 
share,  at  which  price  500  shares  were  purchased. 

On  the  1st  January  next  the  holders  will  receive 
§150  per  share,  and  so  on,  annually  increasing  in 
price  by  the  addition  of  six  per  cent;  until  the  whole 
stock  owned  by  individuals  is  absorbed,  when  the  ca- 
nal will  become  the  property  of  the  United  States, 
(now  owning  one-third  of  the  stock)  and  will  doubt- 
less be  made  free.  [Phil.  U.  S.  Gazette. 

INDIANA. 

Coal  and  Iron.  Professor  Hall,  in  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  National  Institute,  dated  Cannelton,  In- 
diana, June  24,  states  that  he  had  spent  several  days 
in  examining  the  mineralogies!  and  geological  featu- 
res of  a tract  of  country  on  the  Ohio  river,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Cannelton.  This  village  was  first 
denominated  Coal  Haven,  but  afterwards,  from  a 
misapprehension  that  the  coal  found  there  was  of  that 
variety  known  by  the  name  of  Cannel  coal,  it  was 
named  Cannelton.  The  first  discovery  of  mineral 
coal  near  the  village  was  made  in  1830  by  Judge 
Almey  McLean,  of  Kentucky.  The  writer  adds— 

The  quantity  of  this  combustible  which  an  old 
world  has  left  here  treasured  up  for  the  use  of  man  is 
immensely  large.  The  Cannel  Coal  company  alone 
possess  2,300  acres  of  land,  in  nearly  all  of  which  it 
is  rendered  certain  that  coal  exists  by  its  numerous 
outcroppings  in  different  places.  Suppose  that  there 
is  but  a single  vein — and  there  may  be  many — and 
that  this  is  only  but  four  feet  thick,  whereas  at  some 
of  the  ou'eroppings  it  exceeds  six,  and  allowing  120,- 
000  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  the  average  yield, 
and  we  shall  have  the  enormous  amount  of  276,000,- 
000  of  bushels.  What  a mine  of  wealth!  This 
quantity,  sold  at  the  low  price  at  which  the  steam- 
boats on  the  river  are  now  furnished,  and  at  which 
the  seller  l am  told  is  enabled  to  realize  a handsome 
profit,  viz.  five  cents  a bushel,  will  yield  the  sum  of 
§13  800,000. 

Prof.  H.  says  that  his  examinations  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  Ihe  iron  existing  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  these  large  coal  deposites,  is 
no  less  abundant  than  the  coal.  He  says — “The  ore 
occurs  in  detached  irregular  masses,  among  sandstone 
rocks,  over  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  hills, 
showing,  in  many  places,  the  eflects  of  what  I regard 
as  violent  igneous  action.  It  occurs,  also,  in  veins  or 
beds,  varying  from  two  to  five  feet  in  thickness. — 
There  have  been  discovered  three  of  these  already — 
one  above  and  two  below  the  coal  vein,  and  running, 
it  is  supposed  parallel  with  it.” 

The  Fort  Wayne  Celebration.  The  festival 
given  by  the  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  In- 
dependence day,  in  honor  of  the  completion  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  was  a brilliant  affair,  alike 
worthy  of  the  occasion  and  honorable  to  the  hospita- 
lity of  that  enterprising  town,  which  thinks  it  no  ana- 
chronism even  now  to  style  itself  a city.  More  than 
eight  thousand  persons  partook  of  the  barbecue,  and 
every  house  in  Fort  Wayne  was  the  welcome  resort 
of  stranger  guests.  It  was  a beautiful  tribute  to  this 
great  achievement  of  art  that  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred ladies  graced  the  occasion  with  their  appear- 
ance. General  Cass  delivered  the  oration,  and  din- 
ner speeches  were  made  by  Gov.  Brown,  Hon.  Henry 
L.  Ellsworth,  and  senators  White  and  Hannegam — 
Although  the  laborious  sons  of  Erin  have  done  so 
much  to  consummate  this  second  union  of  the  lakes 
with  the  Mississippi,  whose  rites  were  consecrated 
on  the  4th  at  Fort  Wayne,  yet  there  was  nothing  to 
characterize  the  scene  as  “an  Irish  wedding”  but  “all 
was  merry  as  a marriage  bell.”  The  toasts  were 
drank  in  bumpers  of  cold  water,  and  pleasure,  con- 
tentment, and  exulting  hope  crowned  the  day. 

[Lafayette  Free  Press. 

ILLINOIS. 

From  the  N.  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  of  the  19th 
we  extract  the  following: 

State  Debts.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  im- 
portant interests  are  involved  about  which  there  is  a 
greater  contrariety  of  opinion  than  that  of  state  in- 
debtedness. There  are  very  many  intelligent  men 
who  are  sincerely  convinced,  that  every  state  in  the 
Union  will  discharge  its  liabilities,  if  not  with  promp- 
titude, at  least  with  certainty.  There  are  others  who 
think  that  many  of  the  states,  are  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  discharge  their  debts,  and  will  so  remain. 
We  think  it  very  likely  that  this  difference  of  opinion 
arises  in  a great  measure  from  want  of  attention  to 
the  facts  in  each  particular  case.  The  slate  debts 
have  been  contiacted  at  many  different  times,  and 
for  a great  variety  of  purposes;  and  the  state  policy 
and  administration,  are  the  subjects  of  perpetual 
change.  New  measures  are  adopted — new  laws  are 
enacted  and  old  ones  repealed;  and  yet  it  is  only  by> 
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a close  observation  of  all  these  things  that  the  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  a just  conclusion  can  be  as- 
certained. In  examining,  somewhat,  into  the  pecu- 
liar financial  condition  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  we 
were  astonished  to  find  a very  different  state  of 
things  from  that  which  is,  here,  supposed  to  exist. — 
It  has  been  asserted,  and  to  a great  extent  believed, 
that  her  public  debt  has  been  greatly  diminished  and 
at  the  same  time  her  means  of  payment  increased — 
but  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  come  to  a diffe- 
rent conclusion.  The  debt  of  Illinois,  at  the  close  of 
1842,  was  not  less  than  eleven  millions  of  dollars. — 
It  had  previously  been  nominally  three  millions 
more,  Ihe  state  having  issued  that  amount  of  bonds 
to  the  banks,  and  for  which  it  held  an  equal  amount 
of  bank  stock.  Last  year  she  exchanged  the  stock 
for  her  bonds,  and  they  were  cancelled,  which  could 
have  been  done  at  any  previous  period  that  she  had 
chosen,  so  that  the  real  debt  of  the  state  remained, 
after  the  cancelling  of  these  bonds,  as  before.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  legislature  passed  a law  authoris- 
ing a settlement  with  McAlister  and  Stebbins,  by 
which  near  $900,000  in  bonds  are  to  be  returned;  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these -bonds  were  held  as 
securities  only  for  about  $300,000,  whicn  sum  is  not 
yet  paid,  and  which  is  therefore  no  reduction  of  the 
debt,  the  amount,  due  remaining  just  the  same  as  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  law.  The  debt  still  remains 
eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

The  question  arises — has  she  the  ability  or  the  in- 
clination to  discharge  it?  In  the  first  place  tne  state 
has  never  paid  one  dollar  from  her  own  resources 
towards  either  the  principal  or  the  interest  of  this 
debt.  The  banks  for  some  time  paid  interest  on  the 
bonds  sold  to  them,  and  the  canal  lots  and  lands  fur- 
nished some  means  towards  the  canal,  but  these 
were  acquired  by  a grant  from  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  interest  on  the  canal  and  internal  im- 
provement bonds,  was  sometimes  met,  but  only  by 
borrowing  the  money,  and  thus  increasing  the  debt: 
but  this  has  been  all,  and  it  is  therefore  true,  that  the 
state  has  never  devoted  a single  dollar  to  the  pay  merit 
of  principal  or  interest,  drawn  from  her  own  legitimate 
resources. 

It  is  said  that  the  stale  has  imposed  taxes  to  pay 
interest.  It  is  true  she  has  levied  taxes,  but  the  mo- 
ney raised  by  taxation  has  not  paid  any  portion  of  the 
debt.  We  very  often  forget  that  the  necessities  of 
new  states  require  an  expenditure  of  money  for  ordi- 
nary internal  purposes,  such  as  court  houses,  jails, 
roads,  bridges,  Sic.;  which  .often  far  exceeds  the 
amount  of  expenditure  by  the  state  administration. 
It  has  been  so  with  the  state  of  Illinois.  When  she 
authorised  a state  tax  of  thirty  cents  on  the  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  she,  at  the  same  time,  allowed  the 
counties  to  levy,  for  local  purposes,  fifty  cents  on  the 
same  property.  At  the  last  session  of  its  legislature, 
finding  her  citizens  either  unwilling  or  unable  to 
respond  to  the  levy  of  thirty  cents,  she  reduced  the 
state  tax  for  the  year  preceding  (L842)  one  half,  or 
to  fifteen  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  and  directed 
a levy  for  the  current  year  of  twenty  cents;  the 
county  taxation  remaining  the  same.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  thirty  cent  levy,  there  was  no 
revenue  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest,  and 
there  certainly  can  be  none  with  a fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  levy:  and  yet  this  degree  of  taxation  must  be 
admitted  to  be  burthensome.  Twenty  cents  for  state 
purposes,  fifty  cents,  if  required,  for  county  purposes, 
and  an  additional  road  tax  all  levied  on  the  entire 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  each  individual,  and 
this  with  an  arbitrary  minimum  valuation  of  real  es- 
tate, in  most  cases  much  above  its  real  value,  is  a de- 
gree of  taxation  to  which,  we  think,  the  whole  popu- 
lation ot  no  other  state  is  subjected,  and  which  the 
experience  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  in  the  attempt  to 
exact  the  thirty  cent  levy,  shews  can  not  be  increased 
with  the  least  prospect  of  success.  How,  then,  is  the 
slate  debt  to  be  paid? 

As  we  are  ampngst  those  that  believe  that  “every 
state  in  the  Union  will  discharge  its  liabilities,  if  not 
with  promptitude,  at  least  with  certainty”  we  are 
anxiously  looking  towards  Illinois  as  being  one  of  the 
most  embarrassed,  and  it  was  supposed,  least  likely 
to  be  speedily  relieved  from  her  difficulties.  That 
only  any  sudden  disenthralment  was  to  result  from 
the  course  of  measures  which  the  majority  in  her 
legislature  appeared  to  be  pursuing,  we  had  hardly 
allowed  ourselves  to  hope,  yet  the  moment  that  a 
serious  design  of  completing  the  valuable  chain  of 
public  improvements  w tiich  sjie  had  incurred  her  debt 
in  undertaking,  was  evinced,  we  looked  forward  to 
the  issue  with  a share  of  renewed  confidence,  and 
by  no  means  are  inclined  to  despair  of  relief  coming 
from  that  direction.  The  following  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  during  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature by  Mr.  McClerl.^nd,  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  majority,  gives  a condensed  view  of  thq 
policy  which  was  pursued  by  them  in  relation  to  the 
stale  fenances. 


“The  legislature  having  determined  to  receive  the 
$41,000  due  to  this  state  under  the  distribution  act, 
agqinst  my  voice,  I brought  forward  a bill  for  the 
application  of  that  fund  to  the  reduction  of  our  pub- 
lic debt — another  for  the  application  of  a large  and 
valuable  amount  of  state  properly,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose— another  for  the  exchange  of  our  state  bank 
stock  for  an  equal  amount  of  state  liabilities,  and  the 
present  measure  for  the  same  purpose.  In  addition 
io  these,  I have  contributed  my  feeble  abilities  to  the 
passage  of  another  measure  which  it  is  said,  and  I 
hope  will  dispose  of  the  canal  debt. 

Should  these  measures  be  carried,  as  some  have 
been,  and  all  most  likely  will  be,  the  amount  will 
stand  thus,  with  us,— 

STATE  OF  ILLINOIS  DR. 

$13,901,305  53 


CONTRA, 

By  amount  of  bonds  hypothecated 
and  redeemed  with  distribution 
fund, 

Value  of  state  property  exchanged 
for  bonds, 

By  exchange  of  stock  in  state  bank 
for  bonds  and  other  liabilities. 

By  exchange  of  stock  in  the  “bank 
of  Illinois,”  for  same, 


CR. 


$250,000  00 

3.000. 000  00 
2,073,000  00 

1.000. 000  00 


Balance  against  the  state,  $7,578,305  53 

From  which  if  we  deduct  the  present 
canal  debt,  4,436,408  00 


The  balance  will  be  $3,141,897  53 

This  calculation  is,  of  course,  besed  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  measure  carried  in  relation  to  the 
canal  will  realize  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and 
will  dispose  of  the  canal  debt. 

The  “committee  on  canals,”  charged  with  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  have  reported  that  (he 
resources  of  the  canal  consists  of  the  canal,  canal 
lands,  amounting  to  230,467  acres,  town  lots  in  Chi- 
cago, Lockport,  Ottawa,  and  La  Salle,  and  the 
amount  due  canal  fund  for  lots  sold,  which  including 
water  power,  some  quarries,  coal  beds,  &c..  are  esti- 
mated by  the  same  committee  to  be  worth  $6,500  000, 
from  which,  if  you  deduct  the  present  amount  of 
canal  debt  estimated  at  the  large  sum  of  $5,000,000, 
you  still  have  a balance  in  favor  of  the  canal  of  $1,- 
500,000;  a sum  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  finish 
the  work. 

The  plan  proposed  to  accomplish  this  very  desi- 
rable object  is  to  commit  the  canal  and  all  the 
property  connected  with  it,  including  tolls,  to  the 
hands  of  trusties,  to  be  by  them  held  for  the  use  of 
any  person,  company,  or  corporation,  who  will  sub- 
scribe the  present  amount  of  the  canal  debt,  and 
advance  a sum  sufficient  to  complete  it  upon  a cheap 
scale. 

Excluding  all  contingent  or  doubtful  credits  the 
accounts  would  stand  thus: 

ILLINOIS,  DR. 

$13,901,305  53 


CONTRA, 

By  value  of  state  property  in  state 
liabilities, 

By  exchange  of  stock  in  state  bank 
for  same,  k 

By  exchange  of  stock  in  Bank  of  Illi- 
nois for  same, 


CR. 

$3,000,000  00 
2,073,000  00 
1,000,000  00 


Balance  against  the  state,  $7  828,305  00 

Making  a reduction  of  $6,063,000  by  these  three 
measures  alone!  All  of  which  have  already  passed 
the  house  arid  will  probably  become  laws. 

To  extinguish  the  whole  or  a part  of  the  above  ba- 
lance, we  have,  subject  to  our  disposal,  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  canal,  as  above  stated,  according  to 
any  plan  that  may  be  considered  the  best,  in  ease  the 
one  now  adopted  should  fail  of  success.  The  proba- 
bility, therefore,  is,  from  the  facts  stated,  that  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  reduce  the  public  debt  to  some 
$3,000,000,  a small  sum  compared  with  the  present 
indebtedness  of  the  state. 

This,  sir,  would  be  a great  consummation;  one 
which  would  be  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  the  pa- 
triot and  statesman — one  which  would  bringjoy  to 
the  hearts,  and  hope  to  the  firesides  of  an  oppressed 
and  impoverished  people.  This  end  I have  struggled 
to  accomplish,  through  good  and  evil  report  with 
friends,  and  against  opponents,  in  and  more  especial- 
ly, out  of  this  house,  and  this  I will  continue  to 
struggle  for,  though  I fall  in  the  contest.  And  if  I 
fail  here  I will  appeal  to  Cassar — I mean  the  people, 
who  are  greater  than  Caesar,  and  who,  I know,  will 
sustain  me. 

Having  thus  hastily  reviewed  the  causes  of  our 
embarrassment,  their  nature  and  extent,  and  the 
measures  which  we  have  adopted  and  proposed  to 


adopt,  for  the  purposes  of  remedying  them,  I will  now 
proceed  to  examine  the  particular  merits  of  the  bill 
under  consideration.  It  contemplates  three  principal 
objects: 

1st.  A dissolution  of  the  existing  connexion  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  bank. 

2d.  The  liquidation  of  the  bank. 

3d.  The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  $1,000,000; 
the  remainder  consists  of  necessary  details. 

As  to  the  first  object,  all  agree  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  people,  also,  derriand  it,  and  therefore,  I 
will  not  detain  the  house  by  any  further  remarks  in 
respect  to  it. 

As  to  the  second,  the  policy  of  putting  the  bank 
into  liquidation,  and  of  ridding  the  state  of  all  banks, 
there  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  more  diversity  of  opi- 
nion. For  one,  however,  I am  in  favor  of  this  policy. 
I regard  it  as  the  true  interest  of  the  stale,  and  of  the 
people.  Of  all  banking  systems  known,  ours  is  the 
most  vicious  and  corrupt,  the  most  deceptive  and  in- 
jurious. 

It  is  a mere  system  of  credit,  a delusive  fiction  de- 
vised by  the  artful  to  fleece  the  many  and  enrich  the 
few.  Look  to  its  recent  aspect,  and  behold  the  ex- 
traordinary spectarle  of  1 000  banks  having  in  their 
vaults  but  $30,000,000  of  the  precious  metals,  with 
liabilities  to  the  amountof  $500,000,000,  and  deriving 
an  annual  interest  from  the  people  of  $35,000,000, 
more  by  $5,000,000,  than  the  specie  in  their  vaults; 
and  showing  an  actual  inability  to  pay  more  than  one 
dollar  to  every  sixteen  dollars  of  their  indebtedness! 
This  state  of  things,  of  course,  could  not  continue, 
and  hence  we  find  that  in  the  little  more  than  a year 
previous  to  June,  1S42,  the  failure  of  154  banks,  in- 
cluding branches,  took  place,  and  since  that  time  the 
number  has  been  greatly  increased: 

Such  a system  must  ever  be  attended  with  the 
most  injurious  consequences.  It  must  ever  tend  with 
an  inevitable  result  to  expel  from  our  limits  the  con- 
stitutional currency,  gold  and  silver;  creating  a local 
paper  circulation  sufficient  for  the  time  to  answer 
■the  wants  of  the  country,  the  effect  is  to  force  the 
precious  metals  that  may  be  in  it  to  seek  more  pro- 
fitable employment  elsewhere.  This  will  result  from 
the  fact  that  the  paper  has  only  a local  value,  where- 
as gold  and  silver  has  a universal  value.  It  acknow- 
ledges no  political  responsibility,  and  is  on  that  ac- 
count dangerous.  It  possesses  the  power  to  make 
labor,  and  the  products  of  labor  cheap  or  dear,  by 
making  money  plenty  or  scarce.  Exercising  this 
vast  power  without  restraint,  it  may  at  one  time 
flood  the  country  with  its  paper,  and  by  exciting  a 
spirit  of  speculation,  plunge  the  people  into  hope- 
less bankruptcy,  and  then  by  a sudden  contraction, 
acquire  at  once  by  a simple  transfer  to  the  banks, 
immense  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  property 
of  the  country,  or1  otherwise  cause  it  to  be  sacrificed 
under  the  hammer  at  the  most  ruinous  prices.  In 
a word,  as  it  was  written  in  the  good  book,  that  the 
“borrower  is  the  slave  of  the  lender,”  so  by  creating 
this  relation  between  the  few  and  the  many,  it  makes 
the  many  the  slaves  of  the  few.  Of  all  the  devices 
of  craft  and  ambition,  1 hold  it  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  and  corrupt.  It  finds  its  origin  in  the 
lowest  passion  of  our  nature — in  griping  avarice — 
for,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  ot  the  abuses  of 
the  system  by  its  managers  their  profits  are  also  in- 
creased. Closing  this  branch  of  the  subject  with 
these  remarks,  I come  now  to  consider  the  last  ob- 
ject-to  be  attained  by  this  bill— the  liquidation  of  the 
state  debt.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  public  debt 
$1,000,000  by  exchanging  our  stock  in  the  bank  for 
an  equal  amount  of  our  liabilities.  The  terms  of  the 
exchange  are  such  as  to  require  of  the  bank  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  $500,000  in  state  liabilities  and 
a similar  amount  in  twelve  months,  with  6 per  cent 
interest. 

By  this  operation  we  will  part  with  a million  of 
stock,  now  wholly  unproductive,  for  a million  of  in- 
debtedness bearing  an  annual  interest  of  $60,000.” 

According  to  the  foregoing  views,  measures  were 
ultimately  adopted,  in  virtue  of  which  commission 
ers  were  despatched  to  Europe,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  could  negotiate  with  the  proprietors  of  the  state 
stock  there  for  the  furtherance  of  their  principal  re- 
liance for  relief.  In  relation  to  their  mission,  we 
find  in  the  London  'Limes,  of  the  27th  June  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  Illinois  Canal  Loan.  The  circular  of  the 
Illinois  commissioners,  who  are  at  present  in  this 
country  to  obtain  funds  for  the  completion  ol  the 
canal,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
parties  to  whom  application  has  been  made.  In  this 
the  whole  scheme  is  fully  set  forth,  and  however  ob- 
jectionable the  doctrine  which  it  recognizes,  it  is  of 
considerable  value  to  the  bondholders,  as  containing 
an  official  declaration  of  the  financial  condition  of  Il- 
linois. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  state  so  far  to  convince  the  creditors  of  the  im« 
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possibility  of  taxation,  and  also  of  raising  money  for 
the  payment  of  dividends  by  any  other  course,  that 
they  may  be  induced  to  make  one  venture  more  to  save 
all  from  being  lost,  and  thus  convert  the  canal  into  a 
valuable  property,  which  it  would  become  according 
to  the  estimates  in  the  circular.  Regarded  according 
to  an  abstrast  principle  of  right,  theolfer  looks  badly 
enough,  but  i\  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  meet  with 
some  attention  with  those  who  are  already  creditors, 
and  who  may  be  tempted  to  waive  some  of  their  rights 
in  a case  of  such  extremity. 

All  that  we  car  do  is  to  advise  the  greatest  caution 
in  the  whole  alf'air — to  urge  the  bondholders  to  exam- 
ine whether  the  security  really  be  such  as  to  justify 
the  further  advance — to  weigh  all  the  statements  re- 
specting the  advantages  of  the  property — to  ascer- 
tain whether  by  their  advance  the  debt  will  really 
be  so  reduced  that  taxation  may  cheerfully  be  borne 
for  the  remainder — and,  finally,  to  reflect  whether 
the  faith  of  Illinois,  as  already  tried  is  such  as  to 
justify  fresh  negotiations  resulting  in  an  outlay  of 
more  money. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  a law  was  passed 
authorizing  a loan,  by  bondholders,  of  $1,61)0,000,  to 
complete  her  canal.  It  proposes  that  the  canal  shall 
be  completed;  and  that  when  finished,  the  canal  lands 
and  the  canal  itself,  shall  be  held  as  the  means  of 
refunding  the  money  so  lent;  and  as  an  inducement 
for  the  loan,  the  subscribers  are  to  be  allowed  to  ap- 
propriate the  proceeds  from  the  tolls.of  the  canal,  and 
of  the  lands  and  lots,  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
bonds  held  by  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a good  arrangement  for  the  bondholders  who  are 
subscribers,  because  it  will  be  a safe  investment  and 
will  certainly  tend  to  improve  the  value  of  the  bonds 
held  by  them. 

MISSOURI. 

Lynch  Law  and  Execution.  The  St.  Louis  Ga- 
zette says:  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pirn,  clerk  of 

the  steamer  Weston,  for  the  particulars  of  a recent 
outbreak  among  the  citizens  of  Farmington,  St. 
Francis  county,  Mo.,  and  the  forcible  seizure  and 
execution  by  them,  of  James  Loyton,  a criminal  con- 
fined in  the  prison  of  that  county,  and  under  sentence 
of  death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  some  two  and  a 
half  years  ago.  As  many  of  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, the  murder  was  perpetrated  in  Perry  county, 
and  from  the  appalling  arid  fiendish  character  of  the 
deed,  excited  the  most  lively  indignation  in  .the  com- 
munity at  the  time.  In  fact  so  outraged  was  the 
public  mind,  that  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
prisoner,  and  uphold  the  majesty  of  the  law,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  change  the  venue  of  the  court, 
and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  moved  to  the  St. 
Francis  district,  where  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
his  execution  fixed  for  Saturday,  17th  ult.  In  the 
interval,  however,  he  had  petitioned  and  obtained  a 
respite  until  the  first  Monday  in  September  next. — 
A knowledge  of  this  fact  did  not  reach  the  proper 
authorities  until  within  two  days  of  his  contemplated 
death,  and  was,  consequently,  known  but  to  a limited 
circle  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Francis,  and  of  which 
those  in  its  vicinity  were  not  at  all  aware.  Long  be- 
fore the  day  which  had  been  appointed  for  his  hang- 
ing dawned,  hundreds  had  assembled  in  the  town, 
and  by  ten  o’clock  the  crowd  numbered  thousands, 
and  was  rapidly  increasing.  No  preparations  for  the 
event  being  visible,  tiie  people  became  very  excited; 
and  having  no  information  of  the  respite,  and  fear- 
ing that  justice  was  about  being  cheated  of  a most 
righteous  ottering  through  the  corruption  of  the  law, 
they  made  a simultaneous  move  toward  the  prison 
where  the  murderer  was  confined,  and,  beating  down 
all  opposition,  they  forced  the  prison  doors — seized 
Layton — dragged  him  out  of  his  cell— erected  a gal- 
lows, arid  hung  their  victim,  after  which  they  pea- 
ceably dispersed.  No  injury  was  sustained  by  any 
person  during  the  excitement.  The  congregation  is 
said  to  have  numbered  3,UUU  souls. 

MICHIGAN. 

Rail  Roads.  Ttie  Detroit  and  Pontiac  rail  road 
was  completed  early  in  the  present  month,  and  is 
now  in  active  operation.  The  road  is  twenty-live 
miles  in  length,  and  passes  through  a fine  country. — 
‘‘The  eye,”  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  “is  contin- 
ually delighted  with  flourishing  and  well  stocked 
farms.  The  road  will  carry  visitors  towaids  the 
Grand  River  country,  and  open  an  avenue  to  the 
farms,  by  which  the  state  will  be  beuefitted.  On  the 
4lh,  Governor  Barry,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
stale  officers  and  by  his  stall,  look  a ride  to  Pontiac 
by  invitation  of  the  proprietors,  and  was  handsome- 
ly received  throughout  the  route.  The  journey  across 
the  Peninsula,  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph  or  Michi- 
gan City,  is  performed  by  this  route  now  with  great 
ease  and  expedition,  and  the  journey  to  Chicago  made 
in  little  more  than  49  hours. 


OREGON.  | 

General  Cass,  in  his  oration  at  the  celebration  of, 
the  opening  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  on  the 
4th  instant,  thus  alluded  to  our  difference  with  Eng- 
land in  relation  to  the  territory: 

“Perhaps,  while  I address  you,  measuras  are  in  j 
progress  to  wrest  from  us  our  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Island  after  island,  country  after 
country,  is  falling  before  the  ambition  of  England. 
She  is  planting  her  standard  wherever  there  is  a peo-  j 
pie  to  be  subdued,  or  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to 
bo  secured.  With  professions  of  philanthropy,  she 
pursues  the  designs  of  ambition.  And  she  is  en- 
circling the  globe  with  her  stations  wherever  she  can 
best  accomplish  her  scheme  of  aggrandizement.  It 
is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  no  nation,  since  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  power,  has  displayed  greater  d isre- , 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others,  or  more  boldly  aimed  at 
universal  domination.  Our  claim  to  the  country  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  as  undeniable  as  our  right 
to  Bunker  Hill  or  to  New  Orleans;  and  who  will  call  J 
in  question  our  right  to  these  blood-stained  fields?-— 
And  1 trust  it  will  be  maintained  with  a vigor  and 
promptitude  equal  to  its  justice.  War  is  a great  evil 
but  not  so  great  as  national  dishonor.  Little  is  gain- 
ed by  yielding  to  insolent  and  unjust  pretensions.  It 
is  better  to  defend  the  first  inch  of  territory  than  the 
last.  Far  better,  in  dealing  with  England,  to  resist 
aggression,  whether  of  territory,  of  impressment,  or 
of  search,  when  first  attempted,  than  to  yield  in  the] 
hope  that  forbearance  will  be  met  in  a just  spirit,  and 
will  lead  to  an  amicable  compromise.  Let  us  have 
no  red  lines  upon  the  map  of  Oregon.  Let  us  hold 
on  to  the  intergity  of  our  just  claim.  And  if  war 
comes,  be  it  so.  I do  not  myself  believe  it  will  be 
long  avoided,  unless  prevented  by  intestine  difficul- 
ties in  the  British  empire.  And  wo  be  to  us  if  we 
flatter  ourselves  it  can  be  arrested  by  any  system  of 
concession;  of  all  delusions,  this  would  be  the  most 
fatal;  and  we  should  awake  from  it  a dishonored,  if 
not  a ruined  people.” 

Two  hundred  wagons  and  about  1,000  persons  left 
their  rendezvous  at  Elm  Grove  a few  days  ago  for  j 
Oregon.  They  had  no  less  than  two  thousand  five  i 
hundred  head  of  stock  with  them.  [ West.  Missourian,  j 

The  Oregon  expedition  was  by  the  last  accounts 
left  at  the  Big  Blue,  250  miles  above  Independence, 
all  well.  A census  of  the  party  had  been  taken;  it 
is  composed  as  follows,  viz: — 260  males  over  the  age 
of  16  years;  130  females  over  the  age  of  16  years; 
298  males  under  the  age  of  16 years;  312  females  un- 
der the  age  of  16  years;  1,000  being  the  wlvole  num- 
ber of  persons.  They  had  121  wagons;  698  oxen;  296 
horses,  and  973  loose  cattle;  total  amount  of  stock. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRANKLIN  AND  GREEN.  While  the  Ameri- 
can army,  in  1775,  was  besieging  Boston,  Congress 
sent  to  the  camp  a special  committee,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Dr.  Franklin.  Gen.  Greene,  in  a letter 
dated  “Prospect  Hill,  Oct.  16,  1775,”  and  addressed 
to  Gov.  Ward,  thus  describes  the  impression  which 
this  great  philosopher  made  upon  him:  “The  com- 
mittee from  the  Congress  arrived  last  evening,  and  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  introduced  to  that  very  great 
man,  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  I viewed  with  silent  admi- 
ration during  the  whole  evening.  .Attention  watched 
his  lips,  and  conviction  closed  his  periods  ' ’ Beautiful 
tribute  from  one  great  man  to  another,  both  of  whom 
were  first  among  the  foremost  in  liberty’s  great  strug- 
gle, and  both  fragrant  with  revolutionary  renown.” 

SUPERSCRIPTION.  The  editor  of  the  Trenton 
Gazette,  in  an  interesting  letter  from  Montreal,  says: 

Frequently  you  meet  a private,  slowly  walking  to 
and  fro,  on  guard  before  the  quarters  of  some  officer, 
many  of  which  are  scattered  through  the  city.  On 
the  brass  plates  on  the  belts  ol  one  of  the  regiments, 
are  the  words  Ava,  Egypt,  Java,  and  most  prominent- 
ly Niagara,  indicating  that  at  these  places  this  regi- 
ment had  distinguished  itself.  The  word  Niagara 
looked  strangely  to  me.  1 was  not  used  to  see  such 
vaunting  of  the  triumphs  ofjhe  British  Lion  over  the 
American  Eagle,  and  I felt  then  that  I was  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  country. 

Our  contemporary  Jell  like  a true  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  shrunk  away  from  the  in- 
scription “Niagara,”  upon  the  soldier’s  belt. 

But  philosophy  would  seem  to  dictate  a similar 
dislike  to  the  other  words,  Ava,  Egypt,  Java — it  was 
to  the  glory — but  how  to  the  true  honor  of  the  man 
thus  decorated,  that  he  had  been  one  of  those  who 
with  the  iron  heel  of  power  trod  out  the  indepen- 
dence of  an  ancient  nation.  He  had  aided  to  des- 
troy without  right  or  provocation  thousands  of  the 
inoffensive  inhabitants  of  India,  and  had  placed  the 
cross  of  St.  George  (the  dragon  ought  to  have  been 
with  it)  where  the  standard  of  the  Indian  had  floated. 


It  was  a great  glory,  of  course,  to  have  conquered 
the  new  Egyptians,  to  have  ascended  the  Nile  or  de- 
scended upon  a defenceless  coast,  arid  obtained  a 
victory  over  strangers  who  scarcely  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  invaders. 

And  now  the  Christian  soldiers  may  write  Algiers, 
China  and,  Afghanistan,  upon  their  belts,  until  they 
shall  gird  up  their  loins  with  evidences  of  bloodshed 
that  shall  put  Alexander  to  the  blush,  if  blushing  is 
allowed  in  his  bloodless  abode.  [U.  S.  Gazette. 

AN  IN  PERESTING  CIRCUMSTANCE.  Gen. 
Dearborn  has  communicated  the  following  to  the 
Boston  Courier: 

“When  I entered  the  room,  at  Concert  Hall  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  where  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety of  Cincinnati  were  to  assemble,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  the  procession,  I found  several  old  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  who  had  come  there  by  mistake 
instead  of  going  to  the  state  house. 

While  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  I was  surprised  to  bear  the  notes  of  a fife 
in  the  room,  and  turning  in  the  direction  from  whence 
they  proceeded,  discovered  an  aged  man,  sealed 
among  the  old  soldiers,  who  was  performing  on  that 
instrument.  I immediately  went  and  took  a seat  be- 
side him  and  listened  until  ho  had  concluded  playing 
Washington's  March,  when  the  following  conversation 
ensued: 

Were  you  a lifer  in  the  revolutionary  army?  “I 
was.”  In  what  corps?  “Nixon’s  regiment  and  Nix- 
on’s brigade.”  How  long  did  you  serve?  “Three 
years.  I was  in  the  campaigns  in  the  Jerseys,  and  I 
was  present  at  P e execution  of  Maj.  Andre.”  How 
old  are  you?  “I  am  in  my  S3d  year.”  Where  do 
you  live?  “In  Springfield.”  What  is  your  name? 
“Thaddeus  Ferry.”  He  then  played  Yankee  Doodle, 
and  remarkably  well.  He  had  a grandson  with  him’ 
who  appeared  to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  who 
had- accompanied  his  grandfather,  apparently  to  take 
care  of  him,  as  the  veteran  was  feeble,  and  so  deaf 
as  to  render  it  difficult  converse  with  him. 

How  remarkable,  that  afterthe  lapse  of  time  which 
had  intervened  since  the  close  of  the  revolution,  there 
should  be  heard  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  on 
the  68di  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  a 
fifer  of  Washington’s  army,  playing  the  march  of 
that  illustrious  patriot,  and  the  spirit-stirring  nation- 
al air  of  Yankee  doodle,  which  had  so  often  cheered 
the  American  camp,  during  the  glorious  struggle  for 
liberty  and  national  independence. 

A STORY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 

OR  THE  NATIVE  PEPPER  AND  SALT  PANTALOONS. 

The  following  is  a bona  fide  fact,  taken  without 
emendation  from  the  life  of  a mother  of  Israel.  It 
will  show  that  there  was  an  anti  British  spirit  in  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men  of  ’76.  I hope  all  the 
girls  in  Franklin  will  read  it,  though  I am  afraid  some 
of  them, especially  in  the  capital  of  the  country,  will 
need  a dictionary  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
wheel,  loom,  &c.  The  first  is  the  name  of  an  old 
fashioned  piano  with  one  string,  the  other  is  a big 
house  organ  with  but  few  stops.  But  to  the  story. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  one  of  the  last  days  in 
May,  ’76,  when  I was  a few  months  short  of  fifteen 
years  old,  notice  came  to  Townsend,  Mass,  where  my 
father  used  to  live,  that  fifteen  soldiers  were  wanted. 

The  training  band  was  instantly  called  out,  and  my 
brother  that  was  next  older  than  I,  was  one  that  was 
selected.  He  did  not  return  lilt  late  at  night,  when 
all  were  in  bed.  When  1 rose  in  the  morning  I found 
my  mother  in  tears,  who  -informed  me  that  my  brother 
John  was  to  march  next  day  after  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  sunrise.  My  father  was  at  Boston  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts assembly.  Mother  said  that,  though  Juiin 
was  supplied  with  summer  clothes,  he  must  be  absent' 
seven  or  eight  months,  and  would  suffer  for  want  of 
winter  garments.  There  were  at  this  time  no  stores 
and  no  articles  to  be  had  except  such  as  each  family 
could  make  itself.  The  sight  of  mother’s  tears  al- 
ways brought  all  the  hidden  strength  of  body  and 
mind  into  action.  I immediately  asked  what  garment 
was  needed.  She  replied  “pantaloons.” 

“O,  if  that  is  all,”  said  I,  “\ye  will  spin  and  weave 
him  a pair  before  he  goes.” 

“Tut,”  said  mother,  “the  wool  is  on  the  sheeps’s 
backs,  and  the  sheep  are  in  the  pasture.” 

1 immediately  turned  to  a younger  brother  and  bade 
him  take  a salt  dish  and  call  them  to  the  yard. 

Mother  replied,  “Poor  child,  there  are  no  sheep 
shears  within  three  miles  and  a half.” 

“1  have  some  small  shears  at  the  loom,”  said  I. 

“But  we  can’t  spin  and  weave  it  in  so  short  a time.” 

“I  am  certain  we  can,  mother.” 

“How  can  you  weave  it?  there  is  a long  web  of 
linen  in  the  loom.” 

By  this  time  the  sound  of  the  sheep  made  me 
quicken  my  steps  toward  the  yard.  I requested  my 
sister  to  bring  me  the  wheel  "and  cards  while  I wen 
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for  the  wool.  I went  into  the  yard  with  my  brother 
and  secured  a white  sheep,  from  which  I sheared 
with  my  loom'shears  half  enough  fora  web;  we  then 
let  her  go  with  the  rest  of  her  fleece.  I sent  the 
wool  in  by  my  sister.  Luther  ran  for  a black  sheep, 
and  held  her  while  I cut  off  wool  for  my  filling  and 
half  the  warp,  and  then  we  allowed  her  to  go  with 
the  remaining  coarse  part  of  the  fleece. 

The  rest  of  the  narrative  the  writer  would  abridge 
by  saying  that  the  wool  thus  obtained  was  duly  card- 
ed and  spun,  washed,  sized  and  dried;  a loom  was 
found  a few  doors  off,  the  web  got  in.  wove,  and  cloth 
prepared,  cut  and  made  two  or  three  hours  before 
the  brother’s  departure — that  is  to  say,  in  forty  hours 
from  the  commencement,  without  help  from  any  mo- 
dern improvements. 

The  good  old  lady  closed  by  saying,  “I  felt  no  wea- 
riness, I wept  not,  I was  serving  my  country.  I was 
relieving  poor  mother,  I was  preparing  a garment  for 
my  darling  brother.” 

■‘The  garment  being  finished,  I retired  and  wept 
till  my  overcharged  and  bursting  heart  was  reliev- 
ed.” 

This  brother  was,  perhaps,  one  of  Gen.  Stark’s 
soldiers,  and  with  such  a spirit  to  cope  with,  need  we 
wonder  that-Burgoyne  did  not  execute  his  threat  of 
marching  through  the  heart  of  America. 

[Greenfield  Mercury. 

THE  QUADRANT.  An  address  delivered  at 
Laurel  Hill  Cementry,  on  the  completion  of  a monu- 
ment erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Godfrey, 
by  G.  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia,  1843.  This  is 
a pamphlet  of  some  twenty  pages,  devoted  to  estab- 
lishing the  claim  of  Godfrey  as  inventor  of  the  Quad- 
rant, which  it  does  with  complete  success.  Thomas 
Godfrey  was  by  trade  a glazier,  who  had  no  other 
education  then  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  with  a lit- 
tle common  arithmetic,  but  having  in  his  apprentice- 
ship accidentally  met  with  a mathematical  book,  he 
took  such  a fancy  to  the  study,  that  by  the  natural 
strength  of  his  genius,  without  any  instructor,  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  that  and  of  every  other  kind 
he  could  obtain.  The  idea  of  the  quadrant  was  first 
vuggessted  to  him  by  observing,  while  engaged  in  set- 
ting a pane  of  glass  in  a window  on  the  north  side  of 
Mulberry  street,  Philadelphia,  that  the  sun  was  first 
reflected  from  the  window  at  which  he  was  at  work,  | 
into  a bucket  of  water  which  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  opposite  to  him  and  then  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  his  eye.  After  he  had 
made  this  idea,  thus  suggested,  practically  available  i 
by  constructing  a quadrant,  Mr.  Logan,  of  Philadel- 
hia,  a learned  and  scientific  man,  with  whom  he  : 
ecame  casually  acquainted  in  May  1732,  addressed 
a letter  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  the  president] 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  giving  a history  of! 
the  instrument  and  a brief  account  of  the  inventor, 
and  concluded  by  recommending  the  inventor  to  the 
justice  and  notice  of  the  Doctor.  Mr.  Logan  having 
waited  a long  time,  about  two  years,  for  an  answer 
to  his  letter,  without  receiving  one,  he  addressed  an- 
other directly  to  the  Society,  repeating  his  former 
communication,  and  adding  that  the  instrument  had 
been  used  by  masters  of  vessels  who  have  found  great 
advantage  therefrom.  These  letters,  and  much  other 
testimony,  equally  authentic,  are  introduced  by  the 
author — the  whole  furnishing  an  amount  of  proof  that 
leaves  no  doubt  of  the  just  claim  of  Godfrey  to  be 
the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant. 

CELEBRATION.  The  citizens  of  Ephrata,  Lan- 
caster county,  held  a celebration  on  the  fourth  inst. 
at  “Mount  Zion  ” An  eloquent  oration  was  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  George  W.  McElroy,  after  which  a dinner 
was  served  up.  Something  ol  the  object  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present,  may  be  gathered  from  the  historical 
and  admonitory  toast  of  our  esteemed  friend.  Mr. 
Koningmacher:  j 

By  Jos.  Konigmacher.  The  11th  of  September 
1777— Ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  for  being  the  day  on  which  was  fought 
the  bailie  of  Brandywine.  It  was  in  that  bloody  en- 
gagement that  both  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  and 
Count  Pulaski  first  dibw  their  swords  in  defence  of 
American  freedom.  From  that  battle  about  500  of 
the  wounded  and  sick  soldiers  found  an  asylum  in  the 
•village  of  Ephrata,  the  remains  of  about  200  of  whom 
are  deposited  on  Mount  Zion.  Will  the  friends  of, 
liberty  permit  their  graves  to  be  desecrated  by  the! 
ploughshare,  or  will  they  revere  their  memory  by  ] 
erecting  a suitable  monument,  and  enclosing  the 
ground  with  a substantial  wall? 

Here  is  another  still  further  illustrative: 

By  J.  Bauman.  The  revolutionary  soldiers  in 
Mount  Zion  Cemetry — They  fought,  bled,  and  died 
in  the  cause  of  the  liberty  and  independence,  which  we 
are  this  day  enjoying  in  all  its  glory.  The  invalua- 
ble treasure,  is  it  not  worthy  a tribute  of  some  respect 
from  our  bauds,  iu  the  shape  of  a monument  on  the  i 


spot  of  their  abode,  in  commemoration  of  their  noble 
and  patriotic  spirits? 

Ephrata  is  the  settlement  of  a sect  of  Christians 
denominated  seventh  day  Baptists.  We  are  not 
able  to  speak  with  entire  understanding  of  their  faith, 
but  that  the  nation  has  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
works,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  toast: 

By  a Guest.  The  society  of  the  seventh-day  Bap- 
tists have  won  the  universal  applause  of  every  grate- 
ful citizen  acquainted  with  its  history,  in  throwing 
open  their  hospitable  mansions  as  an  asylum  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  from  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine, whom  they  received  with  outstretched  arms 
of  benevolence,  and  with  divine  feeling  of  gratitude, 
administered  to  their  wants  and  comforts.  May  such 
acts  of  benevolence  never  sink  into  oblivion. 

A portion  of  these  Christians  once  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia; and  the  piece  of  land  on  south  Fifth  street, 
opposite  Minor  street,  on  which  the  office  of  the 
Girard  Trust  now  stands,  was  dedicated  by  them  as 
a place  of  sepulture.  In  the  space  between  the 
Treasurer’s  office  and  the  large  building  on  the  north, 
rests  the  remains  of  one  or  more  of  their  patriarchs; 
and  it  was  a condition  of  the  sale,  that  ihe  graves 
should  ever  remain  untouched. 

[Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazstte. 

THE  LEARNED  BLACKSMITH.  In  the  settle- 
ment of  a case  at  Bangor,  relative  to  an  estate  in  St. 
Thomas,  a document  was  produced  as  evidence,  which 
was  wriiten  in  Danish,  and  contained  40  foolscap 
pages,  but  there  was  none  who  could  translate  it  — 
It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Burritt,  of  Worcestor,  known  as  the 
learned  Blacksmith,  who  returned  a translation  of  it, 
which  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  the  editor  of  the 
Whig.  In  a letter,  Mr.  B.  remarks  that  the  transla- 
tion cost  him  twelve  days  hard  labor,  for  which  he 
presumed  the  sum  of  $18  would  not  be  an  unreasona- 
ble compensation,  and  that  would  be  “about  what 
any  other  blacksmith  would  charge,  provided  he  could 
do  it  with  hammer  and  tongs.” 

TPIE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.— 
We  condense  from  a pamphlet  recently  published  in 
this  city  by  Messrs.  Sorm  &.  Ball,  a brief  outline  of 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States. 

The  bishops  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
Robert  S.  Roberts,  who  died  on  the  26th  of  March 
last;  Joshua  Soule,  Elijah  Hedding,  James  O’Andrew, 
Beverley  Waugh,  and  Thos.  A.  Morris. 

The  following  is  a general  recapitulation  of  the  ex- 
tent  'of  the  church,  as  embraced  within  the  various 
conferences: 


Conferences. 

Whites. 

Col’d. 

Indians.  Total. 

Troy, 

26,102 

84 

26,186 

Providence, 

13,308 

93 

13,401 

New  Hampshire, 

20,281 

20,281 

New  England, 

15,779 

139 

15,918 

Pittsburg, 

43,079 

532 

43,611 

Maine, 

Black  River, 

24,738 

24,738 

16,616 

36 

16,652 

Erie, 

Oneida, 

Michigan, 

22,777 

61 

22,838 

26,009 

77 

53 

26,139 

13,741 

5 

182 

13,928 

Rock  River, 

11,250 

20 

165 

11,435 

Gerinessee, 

30,641 

60 

30,701 

North  Ohio, 

27,889 

128 

201 

28,218 

Kentucky, 

37,685 

8,544 

46,229 

Illinois, 

30,266 

54 

30,320 

Ohio, 

Missouri, 

66,493 

611 

b7,104 

18,356 

1,874 

382 

20,612 

Holston, 

35,466 

3,805 

39,271 

Tennessee, 

27,840 

4,336 

32,176 

Indiana. 

62,697 

245 

62,942 

North  Carolina, 

17,698 

5,163 

22,861 

Memphis, 

21,636 

3,535 

25,171 

Virginia, 

25,870 

3,777 

12 

23,659 

Arkansas. 

6,657 

1,091 

2,274 

10,022 

Mississippi, 

12,394 

6,058 

110 

18,552 

Texas, 

3,202 

536 

3,738 

Alabama, 

25,405 

9,373 

34,768 

Georgia, 

South  Carolina, 

37,354 

14,056 

51.410 

30,795 

33,375 

64  170 

Baltimore, 

55,773 

17.995 

73,768 

Philadelphia, 

45,866 

10,712 

56,578 

33,531 

New  Jersey, 

32,762 

769 

Hew  York, 
Liberia  Mission. 

50,291 

440 

50,661 

836 

836 

Total  this  year, 

936,736 

803,988 

128,410  3,379 

1,068,525 

last  year, 

107,296  2,617 

913,101 

Increase  this  year,  132,748  21,114  762  154,624 

[Phiia.  Inquirer. 


SHAKERS.  A book  has  made  its  appearance  in 
j Philadelphia,  entitled  “A  Return  of  Departed  Spirits,” 
' and  purports  to  be  written  by  a member  of  the  Shaker 
community  or  the  Millenial  Church,  as  they  some- 


times call  themselves.  The  author  quietly  bu^ 
strenuously  contends  that  the  great  men  of  former 
days  have,  from  time  to  time,  returned  to  the  earth, 
and  re-embodied  themselves  in  the  persons  of  diffe- 
rent members  of  that  community.  Thesedistinguish- 
ed  spirits  have  been  seen  by  a great  rrany,  he  says, 
and  therefore  he  makes  the  statement.  George 
Washington,  for  instance,  walked  in  rmong  them  one 
day,  and  told  them  all  about  what  he  was  doing  now, 
and  how  glad  he  was  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
“those  who  were  walking  in  the  pure  gospel  light.” 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  revolution- 
ary heroes  have  done  the  same  thing.  William  Penn 
one  day,  told  them  he  was  conducting  Indians  “to 
the  peaceful  vale  of  Zion.”  Stephen  Girard,  too  has 
called  upon  them,  but  is  mightily  put  out  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  managed  his  property  at 
Philadelphia.  Mahomet  has  made  them  one  or  two 
flying  visits,  and  after  considerable  trouble  has  been 
converted  into  a believei . It  was  mighty  hard,  the 
writer  says,  to  make  him  believe  some  things  in  the 
New  Testament.  A large  number  of  Arabs  accom- 
panied Mahomet.  The  narrative  says  “Pope  Pius 
came  one  day,  and  received  a hearty  welcome  from 
the  elders  of  the  church” — “The  Pope  was  apparent- 
ly depressed  in  mind.  He  depicted  the  horrors  of 
hell  in  which  he  said  he  had  been  ever  since  he  left 
the  earth.  He  said  he  had  not  been  burning  in  fire 
in  a literal  sense,  but  he  described  it  as  a most  terri- 
ble scourge,”  &c.  &c.  Saint  Patrick  and  Alexander 
the  great  are  among  their  visitors.  “Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,”  “made  her  presence  known  in  a bold  and 
haughty  manner.”  Saint  John  and  King  David  have 
also  “revisited  the  glimpses”  of  the  Shakers. 

But  the  most  singular  part  of  the  whole  story  is 
that  the  good  people  had  been  favored  with  the  pre- 
sence of  the  passengers  lost  in  the  steam  ship  Presi- 
dent. It  was  only  in  March,  of  this  year,  they  say, 
when  Captain  Roberts,  Tyrone  Power,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cookman  arrived  at  Watervliet  and  communi- 
cated all  about  the  loss  of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  They 
were  very  much  surprised,  of  course,  to  see  these 
people,  not  knowing  who  they  were,  when  Mr.  Pow- 
er introduced  the  company  as  follows: 

“My  name  is  Tyrone  Power,  my  profession  while 
upon  earth  was  that  of  a comedian.  lama  native  of 
Ireland,”  &e.  “After  being  out  a few  days,  a tre- 
mendous hurricane  arose;  it  was  just  after  we  had 
passed  out  of  sight  of  the  St.  George’s  Bank,  we 
were  driven  with  tremendous  force  against  an  iceberg 
and  the  vessel  immediately  went  to  pieces,”  &c. 
“Power  asked  about  his  wife,”  &c. 

The  book  then  goeson  to  give  similar  accounts  of 
persons  of  all  nations,  all  of  whom  declare  their  joy 
at  having  at  last  found  the  true  church  ofChrist.  All 
this  is  put  forth  with  the  gravest  earnestness,  as  the 
most  solemn,  indisputable  truths.  I have  referred  to 
it  as  a singular  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
modern  fanaticism  is  carried.  It  is  said  that  the 
whole  Shaker  community  at  Watervliet,  a few  miles 
from  Albany,  are  willing  to  aver  their  belief  in  these 
curious  “revelations.” 

CHANGE  OF  FORTUNE.  A Boston  paper, 
published  in  1787,  illustraties  by  the  following  ex- 
amples in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Englishmen, 
the  extraordinary  changes  which  a few  short  years 
often  produce  in  the  conditions  of  individuals: 

In  1777  Mr.  Hastings  received  an  humble  petition 
from  Shaw  Allum,  the  Great  Mogul,  for  relief 
against  his  enemies.  In  1787,  Mr.  Hastings  is  on 
his  knees  before  the  house  of  lords,  taken  into  cus- 
tody by  a servant  of  the  house  of  commons,  and 
obliged  to  give  bail  to  insure  ins  not  flying  from  his 
country. 

In  1777,  Mr.  Burke  was  reckoned  the  best  speak- 
er in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  first  formidable 
opponent  of  the  ministers.  In  1787,  Mr.  Burke  is 
either  coughed  down  or  not  attended  to,  and  is  formi- 
dable only  to  the  opposition  that  he  acts  with. 

In  1777,  Lord  North  managed  the  helm  of  state, 
and  directed  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1787,  we  read  in  a newspaper,  that  poor  Lord 
North  was  led  out  of  Westminster  Abbey  by  one  of 
his  daughters. 

In  1776,  Sir was  a very  smart  and  active 

waiter  at  a public  tavern.  In  1787,  Sir is  a 

nabob,  a baronet,  a knight  of  the  shire. 

In  1777,  one  Arnold  headed  the  American  troops 
that  retired  from  Canada  at  Saratoga.  In  1787,  this 
same  Arnold  is  closetted  at  St.  James’,  where  he 
and — his  majesty! — are  one! 

In  1776,  Col.  Conway,  Sir  Henry  Clinton’s  aid-de- 
camp,  offered  to  fight  a duel  for  the  sake  of  a wo- 
man. In  1787,  this  same  gentleman  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  following  text:  If  any  one  strike  thee 
on  thy  left  cheek,  offer  him  the  other  also. 

In  1777,  Dr.  Prettyman  went  to  the  gallery  of  the 
house  of  commons  to  hear  Mr.  Pitt’s  speech,  and 
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was  turned  out.  In  17S7,  Dr.  Preltyman  rose  in  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  made  a short  speech 
in  favor  of  a drayman  committed,  while  Mr.  Pitt 
stood  below  the  bar  to  hear  him. 

Such  are  the  changes  that  may  happen  in  ten 
years!! 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  is  in  a run 
of  good  luck.  Recently  he  received  a bottle  of  wine 
all  the  way  from  Bremen,  where  it  had  been  for  228 
years.  His  last  paper  tells  that  he  has  received  part 
of  a lock  of  hair  cut  from  Gen.  Jackson’s  head! 
This  precious  memento  was  obtained  by  a Mr.  II. 
M.  Cryer,  who,  in  a very  long  letter,  sets  forth  in  the 
Enquirer  the  circumstances  under  which  he  procur- 
ed it.  The  accountof  Mr.  Cryer  is  too  rich  not  to 
be  published.  Mr.  Cryer  having  the  day  with  the 
general,  was  about  to  leave  him,  but  before  doing  so 
requested  a small  favor,  which  was  readily  granted. 
Mr.  C.  goes  on: 

“It  was,  that  I might  have  a small  lock  of  his  hair, 
growing  on  the  scar  made  by  the  sword  of  the 
haughty  Briton  who  smote  him  when  a prisoner  of 
13  years  old,  for  refusing  to  do  the  drudgery  of  a 
servant — i.  e.  the  cleaning  of  his  over  pantaloons.  I 
obtained  a lock  of  grey,  growing  on  the  very  indenta- 
tion— showing  from  its  length  and  depth,  and  the  part 
of  the  head  smiiten,  that  it  was  intended  for  a death 
dealing  bloxo!  What  a cruel,  cowardly  officer!  What 
a brave  and  manly  boy!  I send  you  a part  of  this 
precious  relic,  as  a memento  of  that  special  Provi- 
dence that  “numbers  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads.” 
You  can  have  it  done  up  in  a ring  or  locket;  for  the 
females  of  your  family,  or  in  a watch  seal  worn  by 
yourself  or  sons.” 

The  editor  of  the  Enquirer  can  do  nothing  less, 
we  should  suppose,  than  to  send  the  general,  in  re- 
turn, a lock  of  his  own  hair,  done  up  in  one  of  the 
Enquirers  of  1823  or ’24,  wherein  the  prophetic  edi- 
tor predicted  that  the  election  of  the  general  to  the 
presidency  would  be  a “curse  on  the  country.”  Such 
a present  would,  no  doubt,  be  highly  prized  at  the 
Hermitage.  [Balt,  Pat. 

FINE  ARTS.  We  observe  among  the  passen- 
gers forEngland  in  the  Great  Western  the  names  of 
Horatio  Greenough,  the  sculptor,  and  his  family. 
They  are  returning  to  Italy. 

An  American,  travelling  in  Europe,  writes  to  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune  that  he  visited 
Persico,  at  Naples,  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  was 
gladdened  with  a sight  of  the  statue  of  Columbus, 
intended  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  which  the 
artist  informed  him  would  be  finished  in  a few  days, 
and  ready  for  transportation.  The  writer  remarks 
that  he  has  seen  finer  figures  and  more  elaborate  art, 
but  no  group  more  spirited  and  exciting.  “There 
are,”  he  adds,  “two  figures — one  Columbus,  a ma- 
jestic form  in  full  Spanish  dress,  with  a countenance 
lit  up  with  a lofty  enthusiasm,  and  leaning  forward 
with  one  foot  advanced,  as  if  he  had  just  planted  it 
on  a new  world.  His  right  hand  is  elevated  above 
and  before  him,  with  the  palm  upturned,  on  which 
rests  a globe — the  world  of  his  early  dreams,  and 
present  enraptured  vision.  The  attitude,  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  are  sublime.  Near  him  stands  an  In- 
dian female,  with  her  hands  and  body  thrown  back 
and  her  face  turned  in  dismay  toward  the  trium- 
phant Columbus,  in  which  are  blended  in  life-like 
vividness,  surprize,  wonder,  and  fear.  The  form  is 
rich,  even  to  voluptuousness,  and  the  face  superbly 
beautiful,  and  yet  wholly  Indian.  I think,  however, 
that  her  attitude  is  unnatural,  and  in  some  respects 
awkward.  But  it  is  not  either  the  one  form  or  the 
other  that  I admired  so  much — it  was  the  design. 
The  two  standing  in  that  attitude  were  a history — 
they  were  a great  poem,  the  finest  Columbiad  that 
ever  was  written.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Kentucky  Observer  and 
Reporter,  noticing  the  rapid  progress  of  the  fine  arts 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  continual  development 
of  genius  of  the  highest  order,  concludes  his  com- 
munication by  the  following  complimentary  notice  of 
one  of  the  first  efforts  in  sculpture  of  a young  friend 
from  a neighboring  county: 

“And  here,  even  among  us,  a very  remarkable 
specimen  of  genius  has  recently  been  displayed  in  a 
most  life-like  and  animated  bust,  as  large  as  life,  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bascomb,  by  a son  of  the  hon.  Chilton 
Allan,  of  Kentucky,  while  he  was  pursuing  a course 
of  collegiate  studies  at  Lexington.  The  boldness  of 
conception,  the  dignity  of  character,  the  truth,  ener 
gy,  and  expression  of  thought,  so  characteristic  of 
that  distinguished  person,  and  the  elegance  of  exe- 
cution, evince  talent  of  so  high  an  order,  that  we, 
who  have  noticed  many  of  the  finest  specimens,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  early  efforts  of  the  most  distin- 
guished American  sculptors,  feel  assured  that,  if  the 
energies  of  his  mind  be  directed  to  the  noble  art,  he 
will  win  a wreath  for  his  own  brow  worthy  the  high* 


est  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  alike  honorable  to 
himself  and  the  [and  that  gave  him  birth. 

“The  bust  of ’which  we  speak  is  among  the  first 
efforts  of  Mr.  Allan,  who  is  yet  ‘in  his  teens.’  ” 

LITERARY,  See.  The  day  for  cheap  litera- 
ture seems  to  have  passed,  or  rather  I should  say, 
the  cheap  publications  are  most  of  them  finding  their 
level,  i.  e in  the  gutters.  The  business  has  been 
greatly  overdone,  and  most  of  the  houses  engaged  in 
it,  I am  told,  are  seriously  embarrassed.  Such  a 
mass  of  matter,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  has  been 
thrown  upon  the  town,  that  its  stomach  has  heen 
nauseated,  and  is  beginning  to  retch.  After  the  news- 
papers had  begun  the  business,  there  was  nothing  for 
the  publishers  to  do,  but  to  issue  their  old  books  in  a 
cheap  form.  Accordingly,  the  Harpers,  Carey,  and 
Hart,  Lea,  and  Blanchard,  and  some  fifty  others  have 
been  spawning  old  works  upon  us.  The  books  are 
positively  cheaper  than  dirt.  (I  have  seen  whole 
piles  of  Brother  Jonathan,  & c lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  streets.)  Shakspeares,  Family  Libraries.  Dic- 
tionaries, Miscellanies,  and  Novels,  have  come  forth 
like  the  Locusts  which  are  just  now  covering  the 
country,  the  only  difference  between  the  two  being 
that  the  latter  have  been  hid  only  seventeen  years, 
while  the  former  many  of  them  have  collected  the 
dust  of  more  than  fifty.  But  some  good  has  arisen 
from  this  indiscriminate  reading — it  has  promoted 
the  taste  for  books,  and  it  has  actually  reduced  the 
price  of  good  well  printed  volumes.  This  were  enough 
to  compensate  for  many  partial  evils  that  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  system.  [JY.  Y.  Paper. 


Adams, ‘to  melt  a heart  of  stone.  I saw  the  tear, 
gush  into  the  eyes  of  the  old,  grave,  pacific  Quakers 
of  Philadelphia.’  [Mwark  Daily  Ada. 

AUDUBON.  The  indefatigable  naturalist  has 
reached  the  field  of  his  present  season’s  labors,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  short  letter,  received 
by  Dr.  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.  This  letter 
travelled  the  distance  of  from  about  two  thousand 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  Baltimore, 
in  twenty-seven  days. 

Fort  Union,  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 

Slone  river,  tat.  47  20  north.  June  13,  1843. 

My  Dear  Friend:  We  arrived  safe,  all  well,  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  this  place,  which  is  unlike  any- 
thing I ever  saw  before.  I cannot  write  you  a long 
letter,  on  accountof  the  confusion  and  excitement  at 
this  moment  among  us.  \Ve  are  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  game  country.  We  saw  yesterday  no  less 
than  22  mountain  rams  together,  scampering  over 
the  high  clay  hills  close  to  our  boat.  We  have  made 
the  quickest  trip  ever  performed  by  steam  to  this 
place,  and  that  without  touching  a single  snag,  or 
having  scarcely  an  accident  worthy  of  remark.  We 
intend  leaving  this  on  our  way  downward,  on  the  15th 
or  20th  of  August,  and  proceed  slowly  to  afford  us 
all  opportunities  possible  to  collect  whatever  we  can, 
as  well  specimens  as  knowledge  of  things  that  we 
could  not  study  on  our  way  up.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  all  friends.  Always  yours,  sincerely. 

JOHN  J.  AUDUBON. 


THE  FIRST  PRAYER  IN  CONGRESS.  The 
subjoined  extract  of  a characteristic  letter  from  John 
Adams,  describing  a scene  in  the  first  congress  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1774,  shews  very  clearly 
on  what  power  the  mighty  men  of  old  rested  their 
cause.  Mr.  A.  thus  writes  to  a friend  at  the  time: 
“When  the  congress  met,  Mr.  Cushing  made  a mo- 
tion that  it  should  be  opened  with  payer.  It  was  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Jay,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Rutledge, 
of  South  Carolina,  because  we  were  so  divided  in  re- 
ligious sentiments,  some  Episcopalians,  some  Quak- 
ers, some  Anabaptists,  some  Presbyterians,  and  some 
Congregationalists,  that  we  could  notjoin  in  the  same 
act  of  worship.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  arose  and  said 
“that  he  was  no  bigot,  and  could  hear  a prayer  from 
any  gentleman  of  piety  and  virtue  who  was  at  the  same 
time  a friend  to  his  country.  He  was  a stanger  in 
Philadelphia,  but  had  heard  that  Mr.  Duche,  (Du- 
shay  they  pronounced  it,)  deserved  that  character, 
and  therefore  he  moved  that  Mr.  Duche,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  might  be  desired  to  read  prayers  to  the 
congress  to-morrow  morning.’  The  motion  was  se- 
conded, and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Randolph, 
our  president,  waited  on  Mr.  Duche,  and  received  for 
answer,  that  if  his  health  would  permit  he  certainly 
would.  Accordingly  next  morning  he  appeared  with 
his  clerk,  and  in  his  pontificals,  and  read  several  pray- 
ers in  the  established  form,  aud  then  read  the  collect 
for  the  seventh  day  of  September,  which  was  the  thir- 
ty-fifth psalm.  You  must  remember,  this  was  the 
next  morning  after  we  had  heard  the  rumor  of  the 
horrible  cannonade  of  Boston.  It  seemed  as  if  heaven 
had  ordained  that  psalm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 

After  this,  Mr.  Duche,  unexpected  to  every  body, 
struck  out  into  extemporary  prayer  which  filled  the 
bosom  of  every  man  present.  1 must  confess  I never 
heard  a better  prayer,  or  one  so  well  pronounced. — 
Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr.  Cooper  himself  never  pray- 
ed with  such  fervor,  such  ardor,  such  correctness  and 
pathos,  and  in  language  so  excellent  and  sublime,  for 
America,  for  congress,  for  the  province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  especially  the  town  of  Boston.  It  has 
had  an  excellent  effect  upon  every  body  here.  I must 
beg  you  to  read  the  psalm.  If  there  is  any  faith  in 
the  sortes  Virgilian®,  or  sorles  Homeric®,  or  espe- 
cially the  sortes  Biblic®,  it  would  be  thought  provi- 
dential.” 

Here  was  a scene  worthy  of  the  painter’s  art.  It 
was  in  Carpenter’s  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  a building, 
which  (we  learn  by  a recent  article)  still  survives  in 
its  original  condition,  though  now  sacrilegiously  con- 
verted, we  believe,  into  an  auction  mart  for  the  sale 
of  chairs  and  tables,  that  the  forty  four  individuals 
met  to  whom  the  service  was  read. 

Washington  was  kneeling  there,  and  Henry,  and 
Randolph,  and  Rutledge,  and  Lee,  and  Jay,  and  by 
their  side  there  stood,  bowed  in  reverence,  the  puritan 
patriots  of  New  England,  who  at  that  moment  had 
reason  to  believe  that  an  armed  soldiery  was  wasting 
their  humble  households.  It  was  believed  that  Bos- 
ton had  been  bombarded  and  destroyed.  They  prayed 
fervently  ‘for  America,  for  the  congress,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  especially  for  the 
town  of  Boston:’  and  who  can  realize  the  emotions 
with  which  they  turned  imploringly  to  heaven  for  di- 
vine interposition  and  aid?  ‘It  was  enough/  says  Mr. 


THE  WAGES  OF  LABOR.  The  following 
dialogue  will  illustrate  better  than  any  argument  the 
sort  of  population  and  compensation  for  labor  with 
which  our  free  trade  men  desire  to  bring  the  labor  and 
wages  of  Americans  into  equality.  It  is  part  of  ail 
article  published  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle, 
by  one  who  says  “himself  has  whistled  at  the 
plough.” 

It  is  a conversation  held  atAbingdon: 

“You  hold  the  plough— how  old  are  you?”  “I  be 
sixteen.”  “What  wages  have  you?”  “Three  shil- 
lings [76  cents]  a week.”  “Don’t  you  get  victuals 
from  your  master?”  “No,  I buys  them  all.”  “All 
out  of  three  shillings?”  “Ees,  and  buys  my  clothes 
outof  that.”  “And  what  do  you  buy  to  eat?”  “Buy 
to  eat — whv,  I buys  bread  and  lard.”  “Do  you  eat 
bread  and 'lard  always?  What  have  you  for  break- 
fast?” “What  have  I for  breakfast?  Why,  bread 
and  lard.”  “And  what  for  dinner?”  “Bread  and 
lard.”  “What  for  supper,  the  same?”  “Ees,  the 
same  for  supper — bread  and  lard.”  “It  seems  to  be 
always  bread  and  lard;  have  you  no  boiled  bacon 
and  vegetables?”  “No;  there  be  no  place  to  boil 
’em;  no  time  to  boil ’em;  none  to  boil.”  “Have  you 
never  a hot  dinner  nor  supper;  don’t  you  get  pota- 
toes?” “Ees;  potatoes,  an  we  pay  for  ’em.  Master 
lets  us  boil  ’em  once  a week  an  we  like.”  “And 
what  do  you  eat  v/ith  them,  bacon?”  “No.”  “What 
then?”  “Lard;  never  has  nothing  but  lard.”  “Can’t 
you  boil  your  potatoes  or  cook  your  victuals  any  day 
you  choose?”  “No;  has  no  fire.”  “Have  you  no 
fire  to  warm  you  in  cold  weather?”  “No,  we  never 
has  fire.”  “Where  do  you  go  in  the  winter  even- 
ings?” “To  bed.  when  it  be  time;  an  it  ben’t  lime 
we  goes  to  some  of  the  housen  as  be  round  about.” 
“To  the  firesides  of  some  of  the  cottagers,  I sup- 
pose.” “Ees,  fan  we  can  get.”  “What  if  you  can- 
not get;  do  you  go  into  the  farm  1iouse>”  “No, 
musn’t;  never  goes  nowhere  but  to  bed,  an  it  be  very 
cold.’’  “Where  is  your  bed?”  “In  the  lollit,  (stable 
loft.”)  “How  many  of  you  sleep  there?”  “All  on 
us  as  be  hired.”  “How  many  are  hired?”  “Four 
last  year;  five  this.”  “Does  any  one  make  your  beds 
for  you?”  “Ho,  we  make  ’em  ourselves.”  “Who 
washes  your  sheets?”  “Who  washes  ’em?”  “Yes, 
they  are  washed,  I suppose?”  “No,  they  ben’t.” 
“What!  never  washed.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
don’t  have  your  sheets  washed?”  “No,  never  since 
I corned.”  “When  did  you  come?”  * ‘Last  Michael- 
mas.” “Were  your  bed  clothes  clean  then?”  “I 
dare  say  they  was.”  “And  don’t  you  know  how 
long  they  are  to  serve  until  they  are  changed  again?” 
“To  Michaelmas,  I hear  tell.”  “So  one  change  of 
bed  clothes  serves  a year.  Don’t  you  find  your  bed 
disagreeable?”  “Do  1!  I be  loo  sleepy.  I never 
knows  nought  of  it,  only  that  I has  to«get  up  afore  I 
be  awake,  and  never  gel  into  it  afore  1 be  a’most 
asleep.  I be  up  at  four,  and  ben’t  done  work  afore 
eight  at  night.”  “You  don’t  go  so  long  at  the  plough 
as  that?”  “No;  but  master  be  always  having  sum- 
mat  for  we  to  do,  as  be  hired;  we  be  always  at  sum- 
mat.” 

BLUE  LAWS  OF  VIRGINIA.  As  a kind  of  off- 
set for  the  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut,  so  often  re- 
sorted to  as  proof  of  the  bigoted  spirit  of  the  early 
settlers  of  N.  England,  some  one  has  recently  hunted 

up  some  parallel  enactments  of  our  Virginia  neigh- 
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bors,  of  about  the  fame  date,  which  go  at  least  to 


establish  the  fact  that  it  was  a spirit  which  rather 
belonged  to  the  age  than  to  the  place.  As  a specimen 
we  extract  the  following  items: 

In  1663,  Quakers  were  banished  the  colony;  John 
Proctor,  suspected  of  Quakerism,  was  expelled  the  as- 
sembly. Any  member  of  assembly  not  present  at  the 
tap  of  the  drum,  was  to  be  fined  one  hhd.  of  tobacco. 
For  piping  it  while  the  house  was  in  session,  a fine  of 
20  lbs  of  tobacco. 

in  1666.  Sir  Wm.  Berkley,  the  governor,  address- 
ing the  home  government,  said,  ‘‘1  thank  God  there 
are  no  free  schools  nor  printing  presses,  and  I hope 
we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years!”  A hope, 
by  the  way.  which  the  experience  of  two  hundred 
years  has  proved  not  futile  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Old  Dominion — [vide  Wise  on  the  people  of  the  Eas- 
tern Shore.] 

In  1648,  a negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  lifting  his  hand 
against  a Christam,  ‘ shall  receive  30  lashes.” 

We  find,  too,  that,  in  1632,  no  person  could  remove 
to  New  England,  without  the  leave  of  the  governor, 
under  a heavy  penalty. 

HON.  JOHN  Q.  ADAMS  ON  VOLTAIRE. 

From  the  W.  Y.  Observer. 

Hartford , July  10,  1843. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Below  I send  you  a letter  from 
honorable  John  Q.  Adams,  which  I trust  you  will  be 
disposed  to  make  public.  A word,  by  way  of  expla- 
nation. 

About  two  years  since,  while  1 was  travelling  in 
Vermont,  the  pastor  of  a small  village  put  into  my 
hands  a volume  of  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary, purporting  to  have  been  translated  by  John  Q. 
Adams,  with  a commendatory  preface  by  the  same. 
An  infidel  neighbor  of  Rov.  Mr.  Hubbard  had  loaned 
it  to  him,  boasting  that  J.  Q.  Adams  was  an  infidel 
as  well  as  himself.  Rev.  Mr.  H.  procured  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  A.  delivered  at  New  York,  in  which  he 
strongly  urges  the  study  of  the  Bible.  After  reading 
it  the  infidel  replied,  ‘ If  J.  Q.  Adams  blows  hot  and 
cold  in  this  way,  I will  have  no  farther  confidence  in 
him.”  I suspected  at  the  time  that  this  was  either  a 
forgery,  or  else  the  name  of  another  J.  Q.  Adams; 
yet  knowing  that  it  had  been  attributed  to  the  ex- 
president, and  therefore  that  his  influence  was  made 
to  sanction  infidelity,  I finally  determined  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  the  case,  and  also  his  view's  in  re- 
gard to  Voltaire’s  writings.  These  are  contained  in 
the  following  letters.  Yours,  &.c. 

JQSEPPI  EMERSON. 

Quincy,  17 th  Jane,  1843. 

Rev'll  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  in  your  let- 
ter of  the  14lh  instant,  I cheerfully  state — 1st,  That 
I never  published  or  made  a translation  of  Voltaire’s 
Philosophical  Dictionary;  2d,  That  I never  read  that 
word,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  give  an  opinion  of 
its  merits;  2d,  That  I never  saw  the  book  mentioned 
by  you,  as  purporting  to  be  a translation  of  Voltaire’s 
Philosophical  Dictionary,  by  John  Quincy  Adams; 
4th,  That  1 have  heard  of  a person,  a stranger  to  me, 
bearing  that  name,  but  know  not  how  he  came  by  it, 
nor  to  what  lamily  he  belongs. 

I have  read  extracts  from  Voltaire’s  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  and  others  of  his  writings  infected  with 
infidelity,  but  1 have  also  read  and  seen  performed  on 
the  stage  his  tragedies  of  Zaire,  Alzire,  and  Maho- 
met, and  I have  read  his  epic  poem  the  Hcnnade. — 
1 have  read  of  his  writings,  in  which  he  complains 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  irreligious  propensities, 
and  appeals  to  these  tragedies  and  epic  poem  as  prool 
of  his  orthodoxy.  He  boasts  that  when  his  tragedy 
of  Zaire  was  first  performed,  it  was  called  the  Chris- 
tian tragedy.  In  the  tragedy  of  Alzire,  a Spanish 
Viceroy  is  murdered  by  a Peruvian  Indian,  and  when 
the  assassin  is  brought  before  him,  as  he  is  dying,  he 
says — 

‘‘Learn  now'  the  difference  between  thy  gods  and  mine— 
1 by  gods  command  thee  10  revenge  and  murder; 

And  mine  when  thou  hast  stabbeu  me  to  die  heart, 
Command  me  bo  li  to  pity  and  lurgive  the!” 

In  his  Henriade  he  glorifies  Henry  the  Fourth  for 
having  been  converted  by  a vision,  in  which  his  an- 
cestor, St.  Louis,  proves  to  him  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation;  and  he  dedicated  his  tra- 
gedy of  Mahomet  to  Pope  Benedict  the  XlVth,  assur- 
ing him  that  in  exposing  the  impostor  of  a false  reli- 
gion, there  was  no  person  to  whom  the  work  cou.d 
with  so  much  propriety  be  dedicated  as  to  the  head  ol 
the  true  religion;  a compliment  for  which  Ihe  sover 
eign  pontiff  rewarded  him,  as  a true  and  faithful  son 
of  holy  church,  with  his  paternal  and  apostolic  bene- 
diction. 

Now  if  the  infidel  neighbor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard declared  that  he  would  have  no  farther  confi 
dence  in  me,  if  I had  been  blowing  hot  and  cold,  by 
publishing  a translation  of  Voltaire’s  Philosophical 
Dictionary,  and  yet  professing  for  myself  religious 


sentiments  and  opinions,  how  could  he  have  any 
confidence  in  Voltaire  himself — such  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  blowing  hot  and  cold,  that  he  wrote  with 
the  same  pen  his  Philosophical  Dictionary  and  his 
Henriafle,  his  Zaire,  his  Alzire,  and  his  Maho- 
met—how  could  the  infidel  justify  himself  for  re- 
commending to  his  friend  the  work  of  such  a wea- 
thercock in  religious  opinions  as  Voltaire,  and  yet  pro- 
fess to  withdraw  all  his  confidence  in  me  for  my 
supposed  inconsistency  in  publishing  the  infidel  trash 
of  Voltaire,  and  yet  avowing  religious  sentiments  for 
myself? 

The  truth  is  that  Voltaire  was  a lively,  sarcastical 
disingenuous,  prejudiced,  fanatical  disbeliever  in 
Christianity,  ready  to  assume  the  mask  of  religion,  or 
to  cast  it  a way,  just  as  it  suited  his  interest  or  his 
humor;  intent  above  all  things  upon  making  himself  a 
name,  and  flattering  himself  that  his  easiest  way  to 
do  it  was  by  demolishing  the  Christian  religion.  I ne- 
ver thought  his  Philosophical  Dictionary  worth  read- 
ing and  I read  his  Bible  only  to  despise  it. 

I have  read  also  his  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  despis- 
ed him  also  for  that — infamous  for  its  perversion 
of  all  moral  principle,  and  all  decency.  Its  injus- 
tice to  one  of  the  brightest  characters  in  human 
history  is  its  most  crying  sin.  A Frenchman  who 
can  think  or  speak  of  Joan  of  Arc  without  reverence, 
must  have  a heart  colder  than  the  everlasting  ice  of 
the  poles. 

You  are  at  liberty,  sir,  to  make  such  use  of  this 
letter  as  you  think  proper.  I am  certainly  not  ambi- 
tious of  the  reputation  of  spending  my  time  in  trans- 
lating or  in  publishing  Voltaire’s  Philosophical  Dic- 
tionary.” 

****** 

There  are  very  few  from  some  of  whose  writings 
I have  recoiled  with  more  disgust  and  horror;of  his  in- 
fidelity and  dissolute  morals  I have  had  more  than  a 
surfeit;  and  if  I have  ever  derived  any  benefit  from 
them,  it  has  only  been  by  that  process  which  extracts 
healing  medicine  from  the  deadliest  of  poisons.  I ain, 
very  respectfully  and  thankfully,  dear  sir,  vour  obe- 
dient servant,  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS.” 

THE  PLANET  MARS.  The  most  careless  ob- 
server of  the  heavens  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  for 
some  weeks  past  in  the  conslellation  Libra,  a large 
star,  rivalling  even  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of 
the  planet  Jupiter,  arid  of  a fiery  color.  It  is 

"die  red  planet  Mars,” 

and  from  its  extraordinary  brilliancy  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  an  entire  stranger  to  our  system, 
a sort  of  celestial  danseur,  according  to  the  communi- 
cation of  our  correspondent  “A.  P.”  some  weeks 
since.  Mars  has  usually  been  considered  a quiet  and 
well  behaved  planet,  and  had  he  really  been  ‘ playing 
such  fantastic  tricks,”  his  ‘ perpendicular  motions” 
would  hardly  have  escaped  the  observations  of  our 
many  vigilant  astronomers. 

The  orbit  of  Mars  being  exterior  to  that  of  the  earth 
it  is  obvious,  that  in  his  revolutions  round  the  sun  his 
distance  from  us  will  be  constantly  changing,  varying, 
as  it  does,  from  fifty  millions  of  miles  when  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sun,  as  at  present,  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions,  when  in  conjunction  with  that  luminary. 
When  in  opposition  he  appears  to  a spectator  on  the 
earth  twenty-five  times  larger  than  when  in  conjunc- 
tion. His  orbit  is  also  considerably  eccentric,  and 
when  his  opposition  happens  at  or  near  his  perihelion, 
he  is  some  millions  of  miles  nearer  still,  and  propor- 
tionately brilliant.  This  occurred  in  August  1719, 
when  his  magnitude  and  brightness  were  so  much  in- 
creased, that  by  ordinary  observers  he  was  taken  for 
a new  star.  His  opposition  this  year  occurred  on  the 
6th  of  June. 

The  present  month,  therefore,  will  be  the  most  fav- 
orable opportunity  for  making  telescopic  observations 
on  this  body  that  will  be  enjoyed  lor  some  years. — 
For  the  year  to  come  it  will  continue  to  dwindle 
away,  until  it  becomes  an  insignificant  star  of  the 
third  or  fourth  magnitude. 

The  planet  Mars  is  interesting  to  us  from  its  near 
analogy  in  many  respects  to  the  earth  which  we  in- 
habit, and  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  it  is  peopled 
by  similar  beings.  Its  axis  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of 
its  obit  about  36°  lo",  varying  from  that  of  the 
earth  but  7°.  Hisdiurnal  revolution  is  accomplished 
in  twenty  four  hours  thirty-nine  minutes  and  twenty- 
one  seconds,  making  its  day  but  a few  minutes  longer 
than  ou[S.  It  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  a dense 
atmosphere  of  very  great  extent,  which  doubtless 
gives  it  the  striking  ruddy  appearance  which  it  al- 
ways assumes.  A beam  of  light  in  passing  through 
a dense  medium  becomes  red — the  other  rays  being 
absorbed  or  but  partially  reflected.  Its  revolution 
round  the  sun  is  performed  in  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  days,  making  his  year  a little  shorter  than  two 
of  ours.  No  satellite  has  yet  been  discovered  to  ac- 
company this  planet,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  none  exists.  Should  it  be  attended  by  a moon 


bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  planet 
that  the  second  satellite  of  Jupiter  does  to  that  body, 
it  would  be  but  ninety-seven  miles  in  diameter,  and 
would  scarcely  be  seen  even  by  our  most  powerful 
telescopes.  Future  observations,  however  may  be 
rewarded  by  such  an  interesting  discovery. 

[Cleveland  Herald. 

EMIGRANTS.  Two  Norwegian  barques  arriv- 
ed at  this  port  yesterday  from  different  ports  in  Nor- 
j way,  with  255  passengers;  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
agriculturists.  It  is  their  intention  to  proceed  at 
once  from  the  vessel  to  the  tow  boats,  and  from 
| thence  to  the  interior:  and  as  they  have  brought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  specie  with  them,  they  can- 
not fa  il  to  become  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  neigh- 
borhood near  which  they  may  locate.  The  emigra- 
tion from  the  north  of  Europe  will  be  much  larger 
this  year  than  usual — about  12,000  are  expected  from 
the  different  ports  in  Norway,  Antwerp,  and  Ham- 
burgh, in  vessels  consigned  to  one  house  in  this  city. 

[N.  Y.  Courier. 

ARTIFICIAL  ICE.  The  “Glaciarium  or  Frozen 
Lake,”  now  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Baker  street 
Bazaar,  Portman  square,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  age.  The  visiter  is  suddenly  introduced  amongst 
regions  of  seeming  frost  and  snow,  and  placed  in 
the  Alpine  scenery.  The  London  Skating  Club  hold 
their  meetings  at  the  Glaciarium:  and  from  the  ease 
they  displayed  in  their  graceful  evolutions  in  waltz- 
ing, &c.,  it  is  evident  the  artificial  ice  is  little  infe- 
rior to  natural  ice:  The  inventor,  Mr.  Henry  Kirk, 

has  lived  to  see  what  few  inventors  rarely  accomplish, 
viz:  his  efforts  carried  to  perfection;  more  especially 
as  chemists  and  scientific  men  considered  the  idea  as 
chimerical. 

In  appearance  the  artificial  ice  closely  resembles 
the  natural;  it  is  a semi-transparent  body  of  crystal, 
composed  of  chemical  salts,  which,  when  in  a liquid 
state,  is  flooded  on  a prepared  level  floor,  and  imme- 
diately crystalizes  into  a beautiful  sheet  of  ice. — 
By  this  invention  skaters  have  at  once  the  never 
ending  means  of  enjoyment,  without  the  danger  and 
difficulties  attending  natural  ice;  but  as  few  plea- 
sures are  relished  without  some  anticipated  fear, 
the  word  “dangerous”  is  written  conspicuously  over 
a part  which  appears  so,  but  in  reality  is  only  a 
little  pool,  ingeniously  contrived  to  represent  a part 
of  the  ice  broken,  to  permit  the  Alpine  cottager 
to  dip  for  water  with  a small  bucket,  which  is  also 
frozen. 

The  lovers  of  skating  must  hail  the  artificial  ice 
as  a great  treat  indeed,  for  by  this  ingenious  inven- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  a warm  or  cold  climate,  windy 
or  calm,  rain  or  sunshine,  day  or  night,  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  icy  sheet  are  secured,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  a “frozen  lake”  will  become  as  gene- 
ral to  the  mansions  of  the  affluent,  as  an  orchard  or 
a fishpond.  Prince  Albert,  who  has  visited  the  Gla- 
ciarium, has,  it  is  said,  given  orders  for  one.  At  the 
evening  meetings,  the  whole  scene  is  beautifully 
lighted,  the  moon  rises,  stars  glitter,  and  music  en- 
livens the  whole  scene,  which,  as  it  is  so  richly  mer- 
its, is  thronged  by  admiring  .visiters. 

[Jl  late  London  paper. 

MR.  CLAY  AND  THE  MAGNOLIA.  The 
Vicksburg  Whig  slates  that  some  time  since,  Mr. 
N.  W.  Hatch,  of  that  city,  presented  Mr.  Clay  with 
some  beautiful  trees  from  his  nursery,  which  elicited 
the  following  correspondence: 

Vicksburg,  Miss  Jlpril  11,  1843. 
Hon.  Henry  Clay — 

Dear  Sir— Impressed  with  a sense  of  ycur  personal 
devotion  to  your  country,  and  the  singleness  of  heart 
with  which  you  have  striven  to  advance  its  best  inter- 
ests, I am  induced  to  offer  you  an  expression  of  my 
sincere  regard. 

I am  an  horticulturist  by  profession,  and  a resident 
of  this  city.  And  as  a testimonial,  however  inade- 
quate, of  the  high  esteem  in  which  I hold  your  public 
services,  and  the  admiration  1 have  for  your  personal 
character,  permit,  me  to  present  for  your  acceptance 
the  accompanying  trees,  of  the  genus  Magnolia,  and 
species  Makrophylia. 

It  is  a native  of  this  state,  and  is  literally  the  most 
wonderful  tree  that  adorns  the  American  forest.  As 
its  name  imports,  its  leaves  are  of  great  size,  while 
its  flower  is  of  the  purest  white,  and  at  least  a foot 
in  diameter. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add,  that  there  is  a 
peculiar  aptitude  in  presenting  you  this  tree.  Like 
yourself  it  is  purely  .American,  and  even  in  American 
soil  it  has  no  prototype. 

The  purity  of  its  spotless  bloom  is  an  emblem  of 
your  reputation,  and  its  umivalled  foliage  but  a type 
of  your  well  earned  honors. 

And  as  the  generous  people  of  Kentucky  have  sus- 
tained you  through  all  the  storms  of  parly  strife,  so 
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also  will  the  genial  climate  of  that  fertile  slate  yield 
protection  and  support  even  in  its  coldest  mood  to 
this  offspring  of  the  far  south. 

With  great  respect,  sir.  your  friend, 

N.  W.  HATCH. 

Ashland,  Jipril  26  1844. 

Dear  Sir;  I received  some  days  ago  the  four  trees 
of  the  speciesof  Magnolia  Makrophylia,  in  good  order 
which  you  did  me  the  favor  to  send  me.  1 have 
planted  them,  and  they  promise  todoremakably  well. 
I request  your  acceptance  of  iny  thanks  for  them. — 
They  are  a beautiful  variety  of  Magnolia,  of  which  I 
have  several  species  grow  mg  here.  1 consider  the 
acquisition  of  them  very  valuable,  especially  if,  as  I 
hope,  they  will  hear  our  winters.  Bull  should  not 
express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  obligation  under 
which  you  have  placed  me,  if  1 did  not  also  tender 
my  acknowledgements  for  the  friendly  and  flattering 
motives  which  prompted  you  to  offer  me  a present  so 
very  acceptable.  Engaged  as  you  are,  in  one  of  the 
most  innocent,  useful,  and  agreeable  pursuits  of  man, 
the  voluntary  testimony  which  you  have  done  me 
the  honor  to  render  to  my  public  services  is  highly 
appreciated,  and  will  be  gratefully  remembered 
by  me. 

Wishing  you  great  success,  health,  and  prosperity 
in  life,  1 am  your  friend  and  obedient  servant. 

H.  CLAY. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Hatch. 

Mr.  Hatch  has  established  the  emblem  of  Henry 
Clay,  which  must  hereafter  be  the  Jimcrican  Mag- 
nolia, “the  purity  of  whose  spotless  bloom”  is  em- 
blematic of  his  patriotism  and  purity  of  purpose,  and 
whose  “unrivalled  foliage  is  a type  of  his  well  earned 
honors.”  [ Vicksburg  Whig. 


POLITICS. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

National  convention.  U.  States  senator  Silas 
Wright,  a warm  advocate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the 
next  presidency,  has  published  an  article  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Republican,  which  is  copied  into  the  lead- 
ing Van  Buren  papers  of  New  York,  in  relation  to 
the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  slate  convention  for 
choosing  delegates  to  the  national  presidential  con- 
vention, as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  convention  for 
choosing  state  senators.  The  senator,  w hose  autho- 
rity we  presume  is  conclusive  upon  the  subject,  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  abandons  November  next,  and 
accepts  of  May,  1844,  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
convention.  He  is  urgent  that  none  but  “the  u ise 
fathers”  of  the  party,  should  be  returned  as  delegates 
to  the  convention,  especially  as  the  manner  of  choos- 
ing delegates  to,  and  in  regard  to  suggesting  rules 
for  the  national  convention,  will  devolve  upon  them. 
On  the  latter  point  he  concludes,  that  if  members 
chosen  to  designate  candidates  for  the  presidency, 
cannot  be  trusted  with  the  preliminaries  of  their 
own  organization,  and  mode  of  proceedings,  little 
weight  indeed  can  be  attached  to  any  nomination 
they  may  make. 

The  difficulty  between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  relation  to  the 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention,  hav- 
ing been  obviated  by  the  abandonment  by  the  last 
named  party  ol  November  next,  and  their  acceding  to 
the  proposition  to  meet  in  May,  1844,  the  next  point 
to  be  settled,  if  possible  between  them,  is  as  to  the 
manner  of  choosing  delegates  to  the  convention.  Upon 
this  subject  the  loilowmg  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  19 Lh  msl.  over  the  sig- 
nature of  ‘ South  Carolina,”  may  be  looked  upon 
as  embracing  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  district 
delegate  system: 

“The  National  Convention  again — The  South  Carolina 
address. 

We  have  waited  for  some  Lime,  to  hear  all  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  urged  against  a representa- 
tion by  congressional  districts  in  the  democratic  na- 
tional convention;  and  we  propose  now  to  notice 
them.  Bui  before  doing  so,  it  might  be  proper  brief- 
ly to  stale  the  positions  ol  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
this  metnod  of  representation. 

They  urge  that  there  are  but  two  forms  of  repre- 
sentation known,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted states  and  the  government  it  establishes.  1, 
The  representation  ol  states — and  this  is  carried  out 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  where  each  stale 
being  equal  in  sovereignty  is  equal  in  representation. 
2.  The  representation  of  Ihe  people — and  this  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  popular  branch  of  congress — the  house 
of  representatives — generally  by  district  elections 
and  district  representation.  Now  choose  ye.  Take 
one  or  the  other  form  of  representation,  as  the  mo- 
del for  the  national  convention.  If  the  former  is 
adopted,  we  are  content.  Then  all  the  slates  being 
equal,  will  give  equal  votes^-as  was  practised  under 


the  old  confederation,  and  in  the  contention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  as 
the  constitution  itself  provides  shall  take  place, 
when  the  presidential  election  is  thrown  into  the 
house  of  representatives.  Or  if  the  latter  form,  the 
representation  of  the  people,  is  adopted — we  are 
more  than  content.  Then  every  congressional  dis- 
trict will  send  one  representative;  and  he,  in  the  con- 
vention. as  in  congress,  will  represent  and  carry  out 
the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  seventy  thousand  peo- 
ple the  district  contains.  We  prefer  the  latter  form 
of  representation,  because  we  desire  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  will  of  the  states,  to  predominate  j 
in  the  convention.  We  put  it  to  any  fair  and  candid 
mind, — can  any  thing  be  fairer  than  these  alterna- 
tives? They  rise  up  directly  from  the  face  of  the 
constitution — familiar  to  the  people  in  their  daily 
practices  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States; 
familiar  to  them  in  all  their  practices  in  the  several 
states.  No  state  legislature — no  state  convention 
was  ever  organized  but  on  the  principle  of  district 
representation.  Why  should  it  not  hold  good  for  the 
organization  of  a national  convention? 

The  answer  is  two  fold.  It  is  maintained,  first — 
that  no  general  system  of  representation  in  a nation- 
al convention  ought  to  be  attempted,  because  it  in- 
terferes with  the  independent  action  of  the  several 
slates,  who  have  a right  to  determine  how  they  shall 
there  be  represented;  and  second — that  each  state 
from  an  analogy  to  the  electoral  colleges,  should  have 
the  same  weight  in  the  convention  in  determining  the 
nomination,  which  they  may  practically  exercise  in 
selecting  the  president. 

The  first  objection,  is  liahleto  that  fallacy  so  com- 
mon with  those  who  lack  reasoning — of  begging  the 
question.  Has  any  state  a right  to  determine  exclu- 
sively for  itself  the  manner  in  which  it  comes  into  a 
national  convention?  If  a national  convention  was 
an  affair  of  a state  only,  then  that  state  certainly 
would  have  a right  to  prescribe  how  she  shall  be  re- 
presented, and  vote,  and  act  in  the  convention.  A 
state  convention  for  any  purpose  whatever,  is  just 
such  a convention, — when  the  will,  wisdom,  or  folly 
of  a state,  may  run  riot,  and  no  other  state  would 
have  the  right  of  questioning  or  controlling  her  ac-  ] 
lion.  But  a national  convention  is  quite  another 
thing.  It  is  neither  a New  York  nor  a Virginia  con- 
vention; but  a convention  of  the  people  of  twenty- 
six  states,  in  which  a state  acts  not  for  or  on  herself  | 
alone,  but  controls,  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  liable  to  i 
be  controlled,  on  the  other,  by  the  action  of  the  oth- 
er states.  To  say  that  in  such  an  assembly,  there 
should  be  no  uniform  system  of  representation,  by  [ 
which  the  relative  power  of  all  should  be  fairly  de- 
termined, is  to  outrage  the  most  obvious  sense  of 
justice;  for  to  maintain  that  those  who  are  there  to 
be  governed  and  controlled  have  no  right  to  question 
the  power  which  controls  them,  is  to  deny  the  first 
principle  of  our  system  of  free  government, — that 
wherever  there  is  power,  there  must  be  responsibility  i 
to  those  on  whom  it  is  exercised.  It  is  clear,  unless  ! 
justice  and  free  government  is  a farce,  that  in  all  as- 
semblies of  states  or  individuals,  the  right  to  ques- 1 
tion,  assent  to,  or  resist  any  influences  of  power 
which  bears  upon  them,  unless  previously  conceded, 
is  not  only  their  right  but  their  bounded  duty.  It  is 
proposed  to  South  Carolina  to  go  into  a voluntary 
convention  with  “her  dear  sister”  Virginia;  but  South 
Carolina  is  to  have  no  right  to  question  or  judge  of  I 
the  manner  in  which  Virginia  comes  into  the  con-  ; 
venlion  and  arranges  her  power  to  control  her!  Why 
— if  South  Carolina  has  no  right  to  question  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  is  produced,  by  which 
she  is  to  be  influenced  or  governed  in  the  convention, 
what  right  has  she  to  question  it,  m any  other  form 
of  action.  Why  should  not  her  dear  sister  Virginia 
say,  I choose  to  have  one  hundred  voles  to  your  nine 
in  the  convention,  and  I shall  therefore  send  one 
hundred  delegates,  and  how  they  were  elected  or 
whom  they  represent,  is  exclusively  my  affair.  1 
enter  the  convention  as  I think  proper,  and  you  have 
no  right  to  meddle  or  question  it;  and  moreover,  look  - 
you  gentlemen,  Virginia  is  not  to  be  dictated  to. — 
We  reply,  we  have  a right  to  question  all  power, 
whether  in  its  first  organization  or  in  its  subsequent 
action— which  is  to  control  or  govern  us.  The  very 
object  of  going  into  the  convention  is  to  govern  and 
be  governed, — arid  thus  obtain  unanimity  in  the  par- 
ty. The  people  in  many  states,  perhaps  in  a majo- 
rity of  them,  composing  the  smaller  states,  are  to  be 
overruled  and  governed  by  the  convention  in  the 
choice  of  their  chief  magistrate,  and  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  its  decision,  for  one  for  this  high  and  respon- 
sible office,  whom  they  do  not  prefer.  They  are, 
therefore,  in  reality,  as  much  interested  in  the ; 
inode  of  representation  adopted  in  the  large  states,  j 
as  those  states  are  themselves,  unless  indeed  free-  j 
men  have  a smaller  interest  in  being  ruled,  than  j 
those  who  rule  them.  Nor  is  it  impertinence  or  die- 1 
tation  for  them  to  propose,  that  the  power  which  go. ' 


verns  in  the  convention,  shall  he  the  power  of  the 
people,  directly  and  authoritatively  carryingout  the ir 
will.  To  preclude  by  any  device  whatever,  from  the 
convention,  seventy  thousand  people,  inhabiting  any 
congressional  district  in  the  union,  and  not  only  to 
preclude  them,  but  to  make  a representation  for 
them,  at  state  conventions  or  any  where  else,  who 
may  contravene  their  will  and  defeat  their  choice  of 
their  chief  magistrate,  may,  by  no  means,  be  conge- 
nial with  their  notions  of  democracy,  and  that  re- 
spect and  deference  for  the  people,  which  is  their 
due.  There  is  nothing  negative  in  such  measures, 
as  in  religion,  on  which  toleration  can  operate.  It  is 
wrong,  and  the  duty  of  tolerating  wrong,  smacks 
more  of  the  despotism  of  the  inquisition  than  of  the 
free  spirit  of  American  liberty.  AVe  maintain  that 
any  state  in  the  union  has  a perfect  right  to  consider 
and  question  the  manner  in  which  every  other  slate 
in  the  union  comes  into  the  convention.  She  has  a 
right  to  insist  that  there  shall  be  a uniform  system  of 
representa  ion  for  all  the  states,  and  that  that  system 
shall  be  equal,  popular,  and  just. 

The  other  objection  to  a district  representation, 
that  each  state  from  analogy  to  the  electoral  col- 
leges, should  so  organize  its  representation  as  to  have 
the  same  weight  in  the  convention  in  determining 
the  nomination,  ■ that  it  may  have  practically,  in 
electing  the  president, — although  surrounded  with 
more  mist,  we  think  equally  untenable.  The  states 
vote  for  presidential  electors  by  general  ticket  or  by 
the  state  legislatures — therefore,  a method  producing 
the  same  result,  ought  to  be  adopted  iri  organizing 
the  convention — this  is  the  analogy  and  the  argu- 
ment. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  method  of  electing  electors  by  general  ticket  or 
by  state  legislatures,  is  not  prescribed  in  the  consti- 
tution. It  is  entirely  a matter  of  state  arrangement, 
separately  adopted  by  each  state,  according  to  its 
notions  of  expediency  and  policy,  and  it  may  change 
the  existing  method  whenever  it  thinks  fit.  The  con- 
stitution has  simply  given  to  the  state  legislatures  the 
power  of  appointing  the  electors,  requiring  only  that 
they  shall  vote  Separately.  Whether  it  is  consistent 
with  the  constitution  requiring  the  electors  to  vote 
per  capita  for  the  state  legislatures  so  to  order  the 
election,  that  this  provision  is  nullified,  and  the  vote 
is  practically  made  a vote  by  states — we  do  not  pause 
to  consider;  but  consistent  or  not  with  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is  clear,  that  the  election  of  presidential  elec- 
tors by  general  ticket  or  by  state  legislatures,  is  a 
matter  entirely  of  state  arrangement,  acting  for  itself 
only.  But  when  the  people  of  a state  propose  to  act 
in  conjunction  with  othei  stales,  controlling  not  only 
itself,  but  them  also,  what  have  political  arrange- 
ments limited  to  a state  only,  to  do  with  the  matter, 
excepting  so  far  as  they  are  exemplifications  of  the 
principles  of  liberality  and  justice.  The  natural 
presumption  will  be,  that  under  such  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  between  such  different  parties,  no 
correct  argument  by  analogy  can  be  deduced.  We 
think  the  fact  lollows  the  presumption,  and  that  the 
argument  from  analogy  fails.  1.  Because  the  rea- 
son which  originated  the  policy  of  electing  electors 
by  general  ticket  or  by  state  legislature,  does  not 
apply  to  appointing  delegates  to  a national  conven- 
tion. 2d.  Because  the  object,  in  the  two  cases,  is 
different,  and  3d,  the  result  is  different. 

1.  The  reason  for  electing  presidential  electors  by 
general  ticket  or  by  state  legislatures,  is  that  the 
whole  power  of  a state  may  be  thrown  with  one  po- 
litical party;  It  is  as  against  whigs  that  democrats 
defend  it — as  against  democrats  that  whigs  support 
it.  Jn  other  words,  it  is  because  it  enables  one  par- 
ty more  effectually  to  check  the  minorities  of  their 
political  enemies,  and  thereby  to  strengthen  itself, 
that  it  exists.  Has  this  reason  an  application  in  the 
organization  of  a national  convention?  There  are  to 
be  no  enemies  either  at  home  in  the  congressional 
districts  or  in  the  convention,  to  be  thrust  down  and 
destroyed.  A national  convention,  is  an  assembly  of 
friends.  Why  should  the  voice  of  any  portion  of 
the  party  be  kept  out  of  theconvention,  or  their  pre- 
ferences be  suppressed.  To  act  upon  the  reason 
which  induces  the  consolidation  of  a state  power  by 
an  election  by  general  ticket  or  by  state  legislature, 
is  at  once  to  throw  to  the  wind  all  hope  of  a con- 
vention. If  the  convention  is  to  bean  arena  where 
enemies  are  to  meet,  in  a mighty  contest  for  mastery 
and  power,  the  fact  that  it  is  voluntary,  kills  the  con- 
vention. Who  that  is  weak  will  voluntarily  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  enemies  more  powerful,  u ho 
are  intent  on  aggrandizing  themselves,  by  his  sub- 
jection and  ruin?  The  reasons  therefore  fur  adopt- 
ing the  general  ticket  system,  or  appointing  electors 
by  the  slate  legislatures,  are  not  germaiu  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a national  convention. 

2.  The  object  of  consolidating  the  strength  of  a 
state  by  electing  electors  by  general  ticket  or  by 
stale  legislature,  is  to  throw  its  whole  power  in  favor 
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of  one  favorite  individual  for  the  presidential  office. 
The  object  of  a national  convention,  is  not  to  elect 
any  particular  individual.  On  all  hands  this  is  dis- 
claimed. Its  object  is,  to  produce  unanimity  in  the 
democratic  party,  and  this  is  done,  not  by  carrying 
out  the  preferences  of  each  state,  as  in  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  but  directly  the  contrary — by  sup- 
pressing these  preferences  in  all  those  states  which 
do  not  agree  with  the  majority  in  the  convention. 
Let  it  not  be  urged  in  reply,  that  those  states  in  a 
minority,  would  be  overruled  at  all  events — and 
therefore,  in  surrendering  their  preferences  in  the 
convention  they  make  no  sacrifice.  This  is  not  so. — 
The  constitution  requires  in  the  electoral  colleges 
the  president  shall  receive  a majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  in  the  union.  A plurality  does  not  elect.  If  a 
majority  is  not  cast  for  one  of  the  candidates,  the 
three  highest  go  into  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
that  body  voting  by  states  elects  the  president.  If  the 
states  in  the  electoral  colleges,  carry  out  simply 
their  preferences,  uncontrolled  by  the  action  of  a 
convention,  no  election  may  be  made,  and  when  the 
election  comes  into  the  house  of  representatives, 
those  who  may  be  a minority  in  the  convention,  may 
be  in  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  house.  Five 
of  the  larger  states,  may,  in  the  convention,  dictate 
the  nomination,  but  in  the  house  of  representatives  it 
requires  fifteen  states  to  elect  the  president. 

Those  who  make  the  majority  in  a convention,  may 
thus  in  the  final  election  of  the  president,  be  in  a 
wretched  minority  of  one  to  five.  The  surrender  of 
preferences,  therefore,  in  a national  convention,  is  a 
positive  sacrifice — the  sacrifice,  it  may  be  of  the  pre- 
sidential office  itself.  No  such  sacrifice  is  produced 
in  the  action  of  the  electoral  colleges  in  the  states. — 
The  object  of  a national  convention  is  to  induce 
such  a sacrifice.  Is  not  this  difference  in  object, 
so  wide,  as  itself  to  be  fatal  to  any  argument  from 
analogy  between  the  consolidated  action  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges  in  the  states,  and  a national  conven- 
tion? 

3.  But  look  to  the  result  contemplated  and  openly 
avowed,  by  a national  convention.  It  is  to  prevent 
the  contingency  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  of 
the  election  going  into  the  house  of  representatives. 
The  most  successful  method  of  carrying  on  the  pre- 
sidential election,  so  far  as  the  democratic  party  is 
concerned,  would  be  to  permit  each  state  and  section 
to  run  the  man  who  with  them  is  the  most  popular; 
north,  east,  west,  and  south,  let  that  man  be  voted  for 
who  can  carry  most  strength  to  the  party,  and  best 
unite  their  effort.  But  this  it  is  supposed  would  bring 
the  election  into  the  house  of  representatives,  where 
the  small  states  are  equal  to  the  large.  The  small 
states  are  virtually  told, — we  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty differ  as  to  the  individual  who  shall  be  our  chief 
magistrate;  and  the  result  will  he  that  no  election  can 
be  made  in  the  electoral  colleges;  and  the  election 
will  consequently  go  into  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  your  immense  advantage.  You  will  then  accord- 
ing to  the  clear  provisions  of  the  constitution,  be 
equal  in  power  to  the  larger  states,  and  consequently 
will  make  the  president.  Now  come  into  a conven- 
tion with  us,  by  which  this  constitutional  advantage 
you  possess,  may  be  put  aside,  for  our  benefit.  The 
smaller  slates  do  not  object.  They  reply,  we  are 
willing  to  concede  your  request;  but  whilst  in  doing  so, 
we  put  ourselves  in  a position  to  be  controlled  in  our 
electoral  colleges,  and  to  vote  for  one  we  dont  prefer 
— whilst  we  thus  surrender  our  preferences — surren- 
der the  advantages  of  an  equal  vote  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  — surrender  in  fact  the  presidential 
office  itself,  let  us  at  least  amidst  all  these  concessions 
have  the  consolation  of  producing  a patriotic  as  well 
as  self  sacrificing  result.  Let  us  believe  that  we  are 
yielding  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  fairly  and  clearly 
expressed,  in  a manner  of  representation  known  and 
daily  practised  among  them.  Let  us  not,  by  the  con- 
vention, tie  “bubbled”  out  of  preferences  and  right,  by 
a representation  not  from  the  people,  by  which  the 
voice  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  own 
party  will  be  suppressed,  and  the  rod  of  political 
jugglers  and  ifnprincipled  tricksters  control  us  and 
them.  However  weak  and  humble,  you  ought  not 
to  require  this  of  us,  and  we  ought  not  to  submit  to 
it.  Is  not  this  answer  fair  and  reasonable  and  just, 
and  ought  not  its  request  to  be  granted?  But  suppose 
instead  of  a prompt,  cheerful  and  friendly  compli- 
ance, the  larger  slates  should  reply  something  after 
this  fashion.  “We  perceive  mischief  in  you.  Yois 
certainly  design  to  break  up  and  overthrow  the  de- 
mocratic party,  for  you  know  such  propositions  will 
never  be  conceded.  We  will  do  as  we  please  in  the 
matter  of  representation,  and  will  take  care  it  shall 
be  so  arranged,  that  our  power  in  the  convention  shall 
be  entirely  consolidated,  and  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  every  man  within  our  limits  in  congeniality  or  sym- 
pathy with  yours,  shall  be  utterly  suppressed.  We 
will  neither  act  upon  the  principle  of  state  sovereign- 
ty, nor  on  the  principle  ol  the  popular  will.  Neither 


will  answer  our  purpose,  but  we  will  have  a hybrid 
combination  of  two  principles,  exactly  suited  to  give 
us  in  the  convention,  the  mastery  over  you.  We  will 
act  and  vote  by  stales;  but  at  the  same  time,  claim 
the  power  of  numbers.  We  will  have  a vote  for 
every  congressional  district  in  your  respective  states, 
but  the  districts  shall  not  send  the  representative,  or 
if  they  do,  he  shall  not  vote  as  his  constituents  desire 
but  as  a majority  of  delegates  sent  from  other  parts 
of  his  state  shall  dictate  And  as  to  our  sacrifices! 
— when  did  the  president  come  from  a small  state.” 
If  these  views  are  correct,  the  mode  of  electing 
presidential  electors,  with  the  action  of  the  electoral 
colleges,  affords  no  analogy  for  the  organization  of  a 
national  convention.  The  reason  for  their  forms  of 
election  and  action  are  different — the  object  and  re- 
sult contemplated  are  different.  Yet,  we  by  no 
means  indulge  the  expectation,  that  if  the  differences 
were  a thousand  times  multiplied,  analogies  could 
not  be  seen, amply  sufficient  to  make  good  the  preten- 
sion of  the  larger  states,  to  control  the  presidential 
election.  The  affected  disdain  of  amenability  to  other 
states — the  refusal  to  assent  to  any  common  system 
of  representation;  their  steadfast  opposition  to  that 
mode  which  no  man  can  deny,  is  the  most  effectual, 
to  carry  up  the  popular  will  of  the  convention — their 
forced  analogies,  and  shallow  sophistries,  are  all  the 
usual  devices  of  power  seeking  conquest.  A writer 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  described  as  a distinguish- 
ed member  of  the  late  Virginia  convention,  conclud- 
ed hia  review  of  the  position  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention,  by  saying: — “Is  it  better,  that  the  people 
— a fair  majority  of  the  popular  principle,  should 
elect  executive  power  or  that  a minor  faction  should 
be  enabled  to  embarass  and  defeat  the  judgment  and 
will  of  a majority,  and  throw  the  election  into  the 
house  of  representatives?  This  is  the  question.”  Now 
mark  the  spirit  of  denunciation  towards  a minority 
of  the  democratic  party  or  any  other  party,  who  may 
under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  carry  out  its 
designs,  in  the  electoral  colleges,  should  a failure  in 
the  election  occur.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  when 
the  constitution  confined  the  electoral  colleges  to 
each  state,  separately,  it  intended  that  the  choice  of 
each  state  should  be  expressed  by  them.  If  it  de- 
signed that  the  aggregate  choice  of  all  the  states 
should  prevail,  it  would  have  directed  one  electoral 
college  for  all,  and  it  would  have  taken  the  voice  of 
the  people,  as  one  aggregate  people.  It  has  not  done 
so.  It  is  not  by  a simple,  but  by  a concurrent  major- 
ity, that  the  president  is  to  be  elected,  and  because 
states,  few  or  many,  it  may  be  a majority  of  them  two 
to  one,  obey  the  behests  of  the  constitution,  and  no 
election  is  effected  in  the  electoral  colleges,  they  are 
a ‘ faction .”  Are  not  all  minorities  factions  in  the 
language  of  intolerant  and  despotic  majorities?  The 
question  is  not  as  the  writer  represents  it  to  be.  It  is 
hot  proposed  by  any  state,  which  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  convention  by 
congressional  districts,  that  “a  fair  majority  of  the 
popular  principle,”  shall  prevail.  They  design  no 
such  thing.  They  intend,  by  refusing  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  people  for  their  credentials,  to  do  with- 
out the  people.  They  design,  if  their  policy  correctly 
expounds  their  motives,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  caucus  machinery  and  state  conventions,  to 
make  a minority,  and  not  a majority,  elect  the  exe- 
cutive power.  This  may  be  done  by  five  large  states 
not  voting  more  than  a half  million  of  votes.  The 
minor  faction,"  as  it  is  termed,  the  smaller  states, 
wish  to  go  to  the  people  in  convention.  All  they  de- 
sire is  that  such  a form  of  organization  shall  be  adop- 
ted, as  shall  satisfactorily  shew  that  the  convention 
truly  represents  the  people — and  faithfully  gives 
forth  their  majority.  The  accusation  and  denuncia- 
tion, however,  does  shew  what  the  real  question  is. 
In  spite  of  disclaimers  and  subterfuges,  it  is  an  issue  be- 
tween  the  larger  and  smaller  states.  The  larger  states  see 
that  in  the  natural  course  of  the  constitution,  the  elec- 
tion must  be  thrown  into  the  house  of  representatives. 
They  urge  it  as  the  grand  purpose  of  a national  con- 
vention— do  prevent  this  result, in  which  N.  York,  and 
South  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Arkansas  will  be  equal  in 
their  power.  They  are  not  content  with  the  conces- 
sions of  the  smaller  states  on  this  point,  but  insist 
that  the  convention  shall  be  so  organized,  as  to  ena- 
ble them  to  crush  the  minority  within  their  own  lim- 
its, who  may  be  with  the  smaller  states — to  lift  the 
nomination  above  the  people  into  the  hands  of  am- 
bitious politicians  or  interested  office  holders,  'hat  by 
a consolidation  of  their  power,  and  by  combinations 
amongst  a few,  the  presidential  purple  may  forever 
be  at  their  dictation.  If  this  is  not  the  design,  it  is 
the  effect  of  their  policy.  We  do  not  believe  it  will 
prevail.  Such  a course  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
the  people — adverse  to  the  design  of  the  constitution 
— and  fatal  to  the  influence  of  the  smaller  states  of 
the  confederacy.  Once  predominating  as  a part  of 
our  system,  and  falling  into  contact  with  the  influence 
and  patronage  of  the  general  government,  and  we 


may  have  in  our  chief  magistracy  merely  the  forms 
of  an  elective  monarchy. 

The  Indiana  state  committee,  has  proposed  as  the 
best  method  of  settling  the  lime  when  the  convention 
shall  meet,  that  each  state  in  the  Union  should  ex- 
press through  the  Globe  and  Richmond  Enquirer  their 
judgment  upon  the  question,  and  the  democratic 
party  should  be  bound  by  the  majority.  The  sug- 
gestion was  wise — but  why  should  not  the  questions 
affecting  the  convention  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner?  Let  some  state  in  the  Union,  by  some  call 
as  authoritative  as  that  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  re- 
quest each  of  the  states  to  signify  to  those  distin- 
guished papers,  its  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  delegates  to  the  convention,  and  the  form  of 
voting  in  the  convention.  Those  points  may  thus 
within  two  months — long  before  the  convention 
meets,  be  amicably  and  rightly  settled.  At  all  events, 
the  people  in  every  congressional  district  in  the  Union, 
have  it  in  their  power,  despite  all  arrangements  for 
them,  to  send  their  delegates  to  the  convention.  Let 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  a district  representation  pro- 
claim their  design  to  send  a delegate — invite  their  politi- 
cal associates,  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  appeal  if  ne- 
cessary to  the  ballot  box  voluntarily  opened,  to  carry  out 
fairly  their  design.  This  course  firmly  but  temperately 
pursued,  will  prevail  amongst  the  people — and  must 
be  successful. 

One  word  more  before  we  draw  this  article  to  a 
close.  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  which  affects  al- 
ways to  speak  “as  one  having  authority  and  not  as 
the  scribes,”  has  thought  proper  lately  to  put  the 
Charleston  Mercury  and  Columbia  Carolinian  upon 
the  confessional  as  to  what  this  state  means  to  do,  in 
case  her  views,  on  how  the  national  convention 
should  be  constituted  and  conducted,  be  overruled  by 
a majority  of  the  party.  The  putting  such  a question 
was  at  once  improper  and  nugatory, — improper  be- 
cause it  implied  suspicion  and  looked  very  like  the 
threat  of  an  alternative, — nugatory,  because  the  En- 
quirer itself  well  knows  any  other  two  persons  were 
as  able  and  as  authorized  to  expound  the  language  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  for  them,  as  the  editors 
of  these  highly  respectable  journals.  We  do  not 
mean  to  express  a word  of  dissent  to  the  answer  re- 
turned,— the  views  of  the  Mercury  and  Carolinian 
strike  us  as  in  the  main,  sound, — but  we  wish  only  to 
remind  our  friends  in  Virginia,  most  respectfully, 
that  the  South  Carolina  address  speaks  for  itself.  And 
as  it  has  become  so  fashionable  to  put  questions,  shall 
we  not  be  pardoned  for  offering  one  to  the  consciences 
of  the  authorities  at  Richmond?  Will  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  tell  us — whether,  if  the  objections,  which 
the  South  Carolina  convention  has  taken  to  the  plan 
it  opposes,  be  well  founded,  i.  e.  that  such  a plan  in- 
volves principles,  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and 
is  calculated  to  destroy  the  balance  on  which  its  com- 
promises rested  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  to  extinguish  the  just  influence  ol  the 
smaller  states,  and  give  political  managers  undue  con- 
trol over  the  voice  of  the  people, — South  Carolina, 
and  the  other  states  holding  the  view,  ought  for  the 
sake  of  party  harmony,  to  yield  them,  and  aid  in  es- 
tablishing a precedent  open  to  such  objections  as 
these? 

In  the  meantime,  without  professing  to  speak  ex 
cathedra,  but  believing  we  know  almost  as  much  of 
the  designs  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  as  some 
others,  we  undertake  to  say — that  the  whole  object 
of  the  address  thus  put  forth,  was  (as  is  clear  from 
every  paragraph)  to  assign  the  reasons  for  making 
the  recommendations  it  did,  both  in  respect  to  the 
candidate  nominated,  and  the  time  and  constitution 
of  the  national  convention.  This  it  has  done,  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  but  with  that  candor  and 
explicitness  which  is  always  due  from  one  portion 
of  the  party  to  another,  in  deliberating  on  a matter  of 
common  concernment — the  way  to  preserve  and  give 
success  to  its  principles.  Its  object  was  to  unite  a 
friendly  and  free  discussion  on  all  the  points  of  diffe- 
rence, in  order  that  the  course  to  be  finally  taken, 
might  be  chosen  with  all  the  lights  before  the  party, 
that  could  be  shed  upon  its  counsels.  The  grounds 
brought  forward  against  the  plan  to  which  it  objects, 
are,  if  true,  of  deep  import — they  go  to  the  very  vitals 
of  our  political  system,  and  touch  on  constitutional 
questions  of  the  first  magnitude.  That  they  are  true, 
the  convention  had  not  itself  doubt,  and  nothing  has 
transpired  since,  in  the  slightest  degree  to  shake  such 
a conviction,  but  it  was  reasonable  and  proper  its 
final  determination  on  them  should  be  suspended,  till 
they  have  been  fully  weighed  and  discussed — resolv- 
ed as  South  Carolina  is,  to  give  the  same  candid  con- 
sideration always  to  the  reasons  of  others  that  she 
might  presume  to  expect  to  her  own.  The  conven- 
tion took  this  course,  under  the  belief  that  the  repub- 
lican party  had  no  solid  basis  of  union  but  truth,  jus- 
tice and  the  constitution,  aud  that  what  these  demand- 
ed could  be  ascertained  only  by  free,  fair,  and  fear- 
less discussion.  If  this  Course  be  adopted  by  those 
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states,  which  differ  from  us  and  the  others  concurring 
in  the  Maryland  plar>,  the  end  will  be  either  that  the 
opposite  reasons  shall  overrule  ours,  and  convince  us 
of  error;  or  that  our  argument  will  overrule  their  rea- 
sons and  convince  them  of  error;  or,  in  any  event, 
that  such  an  approximation  of  sentiment  would  be 
brought  about  as  will  finally  produce  universal  ac- 
quiescence in  a common  result.  But  if  ir.  this  rea- 
sonable expectation  we  shall  be  disappointed;  if  in- 
stead of  a free  and  fair  discussion  there  should  be  de- 
nunciation and  attack,  and  purposed  suppression  of 
the  truth,  and  no  decision  can  be  come  to,  not  involv- 
ing abandonment  of  principle — it  will  then  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  decide  how  far  it  becomes  a patriotic 
people  to  give  up  principles  to  party,  and,  in  the  ea- 
gerness for  power,  throw  behind  them  all  those  rules 
of  constitutional  obligation  and  public  good  faith,  by 
which  alone  power  when  obtained,  can  ever  be  made 
available  to  an  useful  end.” 

Another  difficulty  as  we  have  stated  before  is  in 
relation  to  the  claims  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  friends  to  be 
admitted  into  the  party.  The  New  Hampshire  Argus 
says:  “the  democracy  have  but  two  alternatives  in 
this  matter.  They  must  take  the  administration  of 
President  Tyler  on  its  shoulders,  and  assume  all  its 
sins  and  iniquities,  or  it  must  boldly  denounce  and 
repudiate  alt  democrats  who  will  connect  themselves 
with  it.” 

“We,”  adds  the  Argus,  “are  for  the  latter  course.” 

To  this  the  Boston  Post  responds: 

“Personally  and  politically  we  have  no  concern 
with,  and  no  responsibility  for,  the  administration, 
as  a whole,  nor  for  President  Tyler  as  a unit;  but  as 
honest  men  willing  to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  we 
are  bound  to  judge  every  act  of  this  administration 
by  its  individual  merits.  If  it  is  democratic,  we 
shall  sustain  such  measure;  if  it  is  anti  democratic, 
we  shall  oppose  it.  If  Mr.  Tyler’s  cabinet,  or  any 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  office-holders  are  democrats,  and  act 
as  democrats,  true  to  the  people  and  their  cause,  we 
shall  uphold  them  and  speak  well  of  them,  and  not 
undertake  to  set  up  our  ebenezer  to  read  them  out  of 
the  party  because  they  may  have  got  some  offices 
which  we  want  kept  open  till  1845.”  “The  Post  contin- 
ues its  remarks  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two  columns.” 

The  celebrated  M.  M.  Noah,  of  editorial  notorie- 
ty, having  some  time  since  resigned  his  seat  as  a 
judge,  in  order  to  take  charge  of  a new  party  paper 
issued  for  a time  in  New  York,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  advocating  Mr.  Tyler’s  pretensions  to  elec- 
tion for  the  next  presidency,  soon  relinquished  that 
position,  having  it  is  said,  unsuccessfully  asked  for 
an  appointment  at  the  hands  of  the  president.  Some 
intimated  that  he  wanted  to  succeed  commodore 
Porter  as  minister  at  Constantinople.  However  that 
may  be,  the  publication  was  abandoned,  and  recently 
we  find  Mr.  Noah  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  pro- 
fessing to  be  neutral  in  politics,  and  editing  “The 
New  York  Messenger,”  a new  paper  professing  to  be 
neutral,  and  he  is  now  strongly  urging  president  Ty- 
ler to  withdraw  hunself  from  being  a candidate. — 
We  quote  the  following  article  on  the  subject  from 
the  Messenger  of  the  22d  instant: 

“Some  very  true  and  sincere  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler 
are  displeased  at  our  recommending  him  to  withdraw 
as  a candidate  for  the  presidency.  It  may  be  singu- 
lar, but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  his  withdrawal  by°no 
means  weakens  his  ultimate  chance  of  success.  If 
he  remains  a candidate,  both,  parties  in  congress  will 
assail  his  measures  with  violence,  charge  every  pro- 
position to  be  an  electioneering  trick,  denounce  if  not 
attempt  to  impeach  him;  his  nominations  will  be  re- 
jected, and  all  the  good  he  proposes  for  the  country, 
will  be  considered  as  mere  plans  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement. It  will  be  a fierce,  agitating,  uncom- 
promising session,  and  the  president  will  be  left  with 
but  a single  friend  to  sustain  him.  On  the  contrary, 
if  he  retires  from  the  contest,  both  parties  will  treat 
him  kindly,  cordially,  courteously;  will  lake  pleasure 
in  supporting  his  measures,  and  protecting  his  friends. 
If,  when  the  period  arrives,  there  should  be  division 
and  discord  in  the  convention,  Mr.  Tyler  is  in  a calm 
strong  position  to  be  taken  up  as  the  compromise 
candidate.  At  present  he  has  no  hope,  and  tie  is  be- 
trayed by  those  in  whom  he  most  reposed,  and  who 
are  using  him  for  the  most  selfish  and  ambitious  pur- 
poses. Let  me  here  notice  only  two  events  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  fact. 

“A  few  persons  in  this  city,  notoriously  without  mo- 
ral or  political  influence,  agreed  to  visit  Washington, 
assuming  to  themselves  the  character  of  a special 
committeee  from  the  democratic  party.  On  their 
arrival,  they  were  received  as  such  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  they  represented  to  the  president,  that  ttie  only 
obstacle  which  prevented  his  being  unanimously  ta- 
ken up  as  the  democratic  candidate,  was  the  contin- 
uation of  Mr.  Webster  in  the  cabinet,  that  if  he  was 
removed  or  would  resign,  a mass  meeting  of  20,UU0 
people  would  assemble  in  the  Park,  and  by  accla- 


mation, nominate  Mr.  Tyler,  and  fire  100  guns  on  the 
occasion. 

“Mr.  Webster,  unwilling  to  interpose  any  political 
obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  inter- 
est, withdrew  from  the  cabinet;  but  no  mass  meeting 
followed,  and  no  100  guns  were  fired.  It  was  a frau- 
dulent pretence  throughout,  and  Mr.  Spencer  knew 
it  to  be  such.  The  democratic  party  made  no  such 
proposition;  entertained  no  such  intentions  towards 
Mr.  Tyler,  and  were  indifferent  whether  Mr.  Web- 
ster remained  in  the  cabinet  or  retired;  if  any  thing, 
they  believed  that  his  eminent  talents  added  force 
and  respectability  to  the  cabinet.  However,  he  left, 
and  that  was  the  great  object  to  be  attained  by  Spen- 
cer. The  other  was  a more  contemptible  fraud  on  a 
smaller  scale.  It  will  be  recollected  that  a number 
of  the  Democratic  Review  had  a biography  and  a 
portrait  of  the  president.  This  was  represented  to 
Mr.  Tyler  as  a spontaneous  compliment  to  his  char- 
acter and  pretensions  by  the  democratic  party, 
through  their  favored  organ,  and  was  a most  auspi- 
cious sign  brought  about  by  his  conservative  friends, 
when  the  fact  is,  those  very  friends  paid  for  the  en- 
graving, and  wrote  the  biography  themselves,  and 
managed  to  get  it  smuggled  into  the  Review.  How 
many  appointments  they  received  for  this  piece  of 
jugglery,  1 cannot  say — but  they  ohtained  some  offi- 
ces and  considerable  influence.  While,  therefore, 
the  president  remains  a candidate,  he  will  be  strip- 
ped of  his  patronage,  cheated,  and  defrauded  by  such 
men,  and  will  keep  the  country  in  a state  of  contin- 
ual excitement.  Once  retired  from  the  field  all  will 
be  calm  and  prosperous  with  him.” 

PARTY  SPIRIT. 

From  the  Illinois  Statesman.  The  Illinois  Free  Trader 
extracts  from  a letter  dated  at  Danville,  5th  June,  the 
following  in  relation  to  party  spirit: 

“Happening  at  Iroquois  county  last  week,  I had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  ‘maiden  speech’  of  Col. 
Wentworth  to  the  citizens  of  the  congre.*sional  dis- 
trict. His  address  was  democratic  throughout. 

“He  rent  the  thin  veil  which  the  whigs  vainly  ima- 
gine conceals  their  real  designs,  and  showed  the  rot- 
tenness and  corruptness  of  the  principles  which  they 
profess.  He  compared  the  principles  of  the  two 
parties.  That  the  whigs  are  struggling  to  take  power 
from  the  people  and  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  a chosen 
few — to  give  to  the  general  government  powers  which 
have  never  been  granted  by  the  states;  whilst  they 
are  striving  to  incorporate  huge  monopolies  to  rear 
their  frightful  heads  to  awe  the  people  into  submis- 
sion, whilst  they  are  endeavoring  to  consolidate  and 
strengthen'the  general  government  by  depriving  the 
states  of  their  rights;  whilst  they  show  from  the 
course  they  have  pursued  from  the  time  they  gloried 
in  the  name  of  federalist,  and  wore  the  ‘cockade’  with 
pride,  until  now,  when  they  deny  their  federalism 
and  claim  to  be  whigs;  that  they  are  the  friends  of 
the  aristocratic  and  rich,  and  enemies  to  the  humble 
and  poor;  that  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  mass;  that  they  deem  the  people  incapable 
of  self-government  and  look  forward  with  confidence 
and  hope  to  the  time  when  our  republic  must  fall, 
upon  the  ruinsof  which  they  hope  to  build  a monarchy, 
similar  to  that  of  England  whose  constitution  and  no- 
bility they  so  much  adore;  whilst,  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  reason  of  the  people,  and  placing  before 
them  their  principles  that  they  may  judge  between 
the  two  parties,  they  appeal  to  their  passions,  con- 
ceal their  principles,  and  endeavor  to  entrap  the  mass 
by  diverting  them  from  the  true  issue  by  their  ‘log 
processions,  ‘hard  cider  sprees,  and  ‘song  singing’ 
propensities.” 

Then  follows  a corresponding  eulogy  of  the  demo- 
crats. Now,  we  most  earnestly  ask  if  there  is  any 
evidence  that  the  above  charges  are  true?  Grant  that 
the  whig  party,  like  all  other  parties,  is  selfish  and 
corrupt;  grant  that  they  hold  to  many  false  principles; 
still  is  there  the  least  particle  of  evidence,  that  either 
the  whig  party,  or  any  other  organized  political  par- 
ty in  these  United  States  are  really  striving  to  over- 
throw republican  freedom,  and  rear  a monarch ij  upon  its 
ruins?  We  really  thought  that  no  one  could  be  more 
deeply  sensible  of  the  utter  corruption  of  all  political 
parties,  than  we  are  ourselves.  But,  surely  in  this 
matter,  we  are  indeed  out-Heroded.  We  believe 
both  and  all  parties  are  selfish  and  corrupt,  because 
human  nature  is  corrupt,  and  never  so  corrupt  as  in 
those  modes  of  social  and  irresponsible  action,  which 
organized  parties  from  their  own  nature  must  assume. 
But  where  the  proof  that  any  party,  deliberately  de- 
signs the  destruction  of  liberty,  and  the  various  op- 
pressions and  enormities  indicated  in  the  above  let- 
ter? Such  charges,  so  freely  thrown  out  on  both  sides, 
does  indeed  indicate  that  both  parties  are  corrupt, 
that  the  press  is  corrupt,  that  all  is  corrupt  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  them.  Let  every  man  in  this 
nation  learn  to  look  upon  his  neighbor  whig  or  his 


neighbor  democrat,  not  simply  as  a friend  of  liberty 
striving  to  promote  liberty  by  erroneous  methods, 
but  at  heart  as  a traitor  to  liberty  and  a traitor  to 
humanity,  and  what  will  be  the  result?  Something 
worse  than  even  British  monarchy  will  be  not  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  future,  it  will  be  here;  here;  in  the 
stalking  forms  of  universal  anarchy  and  universal 
hate.  And  to  what  other  result  do  such  sweeping 
and  absurd  charges  in  both  parties  tend?  How  little 
do  these  leaders,  on  either  side,  care  to  what  extent 
they  inflame  these  already  too  morbid  passions  of  the 
multitude  beneath  them,  provided  that  they  can  se- 
cure votes,  votes,  VOTES.  Here  lies  their  corrup- 
tion, their  insatiate  and  hellish  corruption,  as  parties, 
though  embracing  on  both  sides,  men  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  minds;  and  containing  in  the  ranks  of 
either,  few  who  are  deliberate  enemies  of  either  the 
social  weal  or  of  republican  freedom. 

And  can  the  readers  of  these  absurd  charges  be- 
lieve, that  such  are  the  real  designs  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Yes,  thousands  can  and  will;  for  all  experi- 
ence shews  that  there  is  nothing  too  absurd  for  the 
heated  bigotry  of  parties  and  sects,  both  to  receive 
and  believe  themselves;  and  to  stand  ready  to  damn, 
so  far  as  in  their  power,  all  who  will  not  believe  with 
them.  The  amount  of  the  game  now,  is,  the  whigs 
want  a bank  of  some  sort,  the  democrats  don’t.  The 
whigs  want  a tariff  in  one  way,  the  democrats  want 
it  a shade  different,  and  but  a shade.  On  both  these 
questions,  the  great  mass  of  the  peopleof  IheseUnited 
States,  if  let  alone,  would  at  this  moment  substantial- 
ly agree,  except  in  the  mere  question  of  modes  and 
forms,  and  the  public  mind  would  be  calm,  rational, 
tranquil,  open  to  reason,  and  open  to  truth. 

But  no — they  cannot  be  let  alone — they  must  be 
harangued,  inflamed,  literally  dragged  up  to  the  ring 
by  party  demagogues  and  party  office  seekers,  and 
there  they  must,  in  some  way,  be  scourged  and  tor- 
tured into  the  belief  that  if  we  cannot  have  a tariff 
of  just  such  a form,  size,  and  hue,  liberty  is  gone,  and 
all  human  hope  is  gone  forever.  And  all  who  would 
either  add  or  abstract  a hue  or  a hair  from  the  great 
Moloch  of  the  dominant  demagogues,  must  be  set 
down  as  fiends  and  traitors,  or  immolated  on  the  tru- 
culent altars  of  his  mercenary  God.  Since  the  re- 
volution, the  democrats  and  the  whigs  have  changed 
their  fundamental  principles  some  forty  times  or  less, 
yet  they  have  still  retained  their  names;  and  at  each 
succeeding  change  they  have  still  continued  to  shout 
loudly  and  lustily  as  ever  “Greatis  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians." And  if  you  dare  suggest  a doubt,  whether  the 
world  will  really  come  to  an  end,  if  a whig  or  demo- 
cratic administration  should  either  rise  or  fall,  the 
ready  response  is,  “sirs,  by  this  craft  we  gain  our 
wealth.”  Out  traitor,  knave,  impostor,  you  fence- 
man,  you  go-between,  you  no-body,  you  driveller, 
shout  with  us  or  out  upon  you.  Don’t  you  see  our 
candidate;  “great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians.”  But 
when  the  annual  tumult  is  over,  and  the  successful 
champions  are  once  cozily  in  their  seats  in  the  Capi- 
tol, “the  more  part  know  not  wherefore  they  are 
come  together.”  Partisan  demagogues  trained  at 
home  to  wear  the  same  collar,  dance  to  the  same  tune, 
and  shout  upon  the  same  key,  can  now  neither  tell 
exactly  what  they  want  or  what  they  believe,  except 
a strange  unanimity  of  impulse  steals  over  them  to 
“head  one  another,”  secure  as  many  of  the  spoils  and 
perquisites  of  the  present,  and  as  many  of  the  seats 
and  stations  of  the  future  as  possible,  and  all  “for  the 
love  of  the  dear  people." 

The  great  source  of  party  corruption,  therefore,  in 
these  days,  lies  not  in  any  design  of  overturning  the 
liberty  of  the  people  or  the  power  of  the  people;  it 
is  not  revolutionary.  It  is  too  mean  and  sordid  for 
that,  it  is  venal;  it  stalks  not  abroad  at  noonday  or  at 
midnight  with  dagger  and  torch  in  hand  in  quest  of 
desperate  affray.  It  crawls  and  creeps,  and  fawns, 
and  leers,  and  whines  around  the  multitude,  and  only 
asks  to  lick  the  sores  of  the  body  politic,  and  feed 
upon  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  its  table.  And  old 
Uncle  Sam,  naturally  a clever  old  fellow,  cannot  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  kick  the  cringing  whelp  as  he  de- 
serves, and  drive  him  from  his  presence.  True,  there 
are  noble  men  in  office,  and  many  more  noble  men 
who  deserve  office.  But  this  has  become  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  Time  was  when  it  was  an  honor 
to  be  an  officer;  for  few  but  honorable  men  could  get 
there.  Now  it  is  in  and  of  itself  lather  a disgrace; 
as  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  a man  must 
have  been  the  mean  cowardly,  cringing,  servile  tool 
of  a party,  a mere  cat'spaio  in,  order  to  get  into  office: 
and  unless  we  know  his  character  from  some  other 
source,  we  can  hardly  help  despising  him  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  in  office.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  wrong 
to  judge  of  any  man’s  character  from  one  single  fact, 
and  the  fact  in  these  times,  that  a man  holds  an  office 
does  not  absolutely  prove  him  a knave,  because 
there  are  still  good  men  in  office  as  well  as  out,  but 
it  comes  so  near  it,  that  the  office  itself  operates  ra- 
ther as  a disgrace  than  as  an  honor  to  any  man. 
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Aerostation.  Whether  tne  British  adventurers,  with 
their  sieuin  asnal  transit  machine,  which  was  about  to 
bo  irted,  v\ ill  cross  the  Atlantic  before  our  Mr.  Wise 
readies  the  other  side  irt  ins  proposed  balloon,  is  a mat- 
ter ut  some  interest.  J.  H.  Bennington,  in  a letter  dated 
the  1st  inst.  which  ue  tiud  in  a late  number  of  the  Na- 
tional intelligencer,  commends  this  pn  ji  ct  ot  Mr  Wt-e, 
and  insists  on  its  feasibility,  but  suggests  cerium  contri- 
vances of  Ins  own  to  operate  as  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending power . A Mr.  G.  Dickson,  ol  York  county, 
Fa.,  in  an  article  in  the  Bickneli’s  last  Reporter,  utiers 
to  spend  some  money  in  -a  tiying  experiment  also,  if  any 
one  wid  volunteer  a sufficiency  to  indulge  Ins  notion. 

American  Provisions  in  England.  Liverpool,  July  3. 

BeeJ.  l'ramuctions  litnued  lor  want  of  import;  buy- 
ers aie  ready  to  take  large  quantities,  il  cured  and  pack- 
ed suitable  lor  market.  A recent  advance  in  the  price 
ol  Irish,  has  created  a strong  leeluig  in  favor  of  Ame- 
rican heel;  and  we  repeat,  that  our  American  friends 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  cousuliilig  the  wishes  and  pre- 
juutces  on  this  side  of  the  water.  if  they  wish  to  secure 
a permanent  and  valuable  market.  Already  (when  pro- 
perly cured  and  packed)  does  American  take  precedence 
in  price  and  qualiiy,  ot  Irish,  English,  and  all  other  fo- 
reign heel,  and  oijiy  a moderate  degree  ol  attention  is  re- 
quited to  maintain  tins  advantage. 

“Lidia,’’  beef,  vie  beg  to  say,  is  made  up  of  fat  catlie, 
weighing  from  seven  lo  nine  cwi.,  and  consists  of  flat 
nos,  basnets,  a fe»v  pieces  of  the  middle  cut  otf  standing 
ribs,  but  no  sirloin  or  rump  pieces;  it  would,  however, 
be  much  improved,  by  one  hist  cut  round  (not  the  shank 
round)  in  each  tee.  It  is  invariably  packed  m ics.,  which 
must  have  tour  iron  hoops,  say  one  at  either  bilge,  and 
one  uuiler  each  wood  chime  tioop,  and  the  lull  quantity 
of  wood  hoops,  'the  weight  may  be' either  3u4  or  33(3 
lbs.;  but  the  former  is  the  invariable  weight  ot  the  lush. 

Prices,  1 prime,  (in  barrels  ol  ‘20U  lbs.)  36s.a42s.;  me.-s, 
46s.ao4s  ; extra  mess  or  family,  55i.a60s.;  J prime,  (in 
tes.  ol  33b  lbs.)  would  commuriU  65s  a75s.;  mess,  80s. 
adds.;  extra  mess  or  family,  95s. a lUOs.;  all  in  bond. — 
India  packed  as  described,  would  probably  command 
90s.  the  ice.  Duty,  8s.  per  ewt.,  with  five  per  cent, 
added.  . 

Pork . An  advance  in  Irish  has  caused  more  inquiry 
for  old  American,  which  has  improved  considerably. — 
We  trust  that  ere  long  we  shall  be  receiving  parcels  of 
new;  but,  meantime,  we  feel  we  are  tale  in  raising  our 
quotations  to  34s.a3bs.  tor  new  prime,  and  38s.a42s.  for 
mess,  per  barrel  ol  2b0  lbs.  in  bond.  Duty,  8s.  per  cwt. 
with  five  per  cent,  added. 

Lard.  The  operations  in  this  article  are  only  to  a mo- 
derate extent,  holders  being  too  hrin  lor  buyers.  Inle- 
rior,  28s.a3Us.;  middling,  32=.a33s  ; and  hue,  35s.u37s. 
per  cwt.  duiy  paid.  Duty  2s.  per  cwt.  with  five  per  cent, 
added. 

Hams,  Dried.  No  import  since  our  last,  and  we  re- 
peat our  ttieit  quotation,  say  5Us.  duty  paid,  tor  prime, 
wed  cured.  Duly,  14s.  per  cwt , with  hve  per  cent, 
added. 

Cheese.  There  is  a brisk  inquiry  for  fresh  importa- 
tions, and  the  liner  descriptions  would  command  lully 
3s.  per  cwt.;  and  ordinary  and  middling  2s.  per  cwt., 
over  last  quotations.  Ttie  fact  now  just  ascertained,  that 
tile  Hume  make  has  been  lully  one-fourth  less  iliau  last 
ye#r,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  demand,  winch  seems 
very  likely  to  he  continued.  Elite  large  cheese  is  want- 
ed. and,  ti  prime  in  quality,  something  better  than  our 
nighest  qu  nation  may  be  looked  lo.  Present  prices,  or- 
dinary, 4Us.a43o.;  middling,  44a.u46s.;  tine,  48s.a51s.  per 
cwt.  uuty  patu.  Duty,  10s  bd.  per  cwt.,  with  five  per 
cent,  added. 

[A  barrel,  is  200  lbs.;  a fierce , 336  lbs.;  a quarter,  is  8 
bushels;  a ewt.  112  lbs.;  provisions  lor  export — ur  fur 
snip  stores, jpay  no  buy  ; — mare  than  halt  of  the  American 
provisions  U is  said,  are  sold  in  Lngluna.  'Jor  export." J 

Astronomical.  Three  of  the  planets  are  now  in 
beauiiiul  positions  fur  observuiiuii  during  the  evenings. 
Jupiter,  lull  orbed,  m the  easi,  tns  satellites  “may  ne 
seen  almost  in  stgin,’’ — without  telescope; — datum  shines 
with  a nnldei  ligut,  in  the  south,  and  til  the  south  east; 
Mars,  neater  the  earth  than  usual,  looks  red  and  fiery, 
bu.  shows  no  satellites  that  our  glasses  can  yet  distinguish. 
Added  lo  these  the  comet,  which  the  astronomer  at 
Pans  discovered  in  May,  now  rises  about  nine  o’clock, 
of  lite  size  ot  a star  of  Ute  seventh  magnitude, — so  say 
the  Philadelphia  ohservets. 

The  great  comet  of  March  last  was  observed  a'  Oia- 
heiii,  hist  on  the  2d  of  that  mouth,  wiien  they  say  it.  ap- 
peared “like  a vast  mass  ut  hre  rising  from  the  verge  ot  t tie; 
liuiizuti  lo  the  height  of  3d  degrees,  illuminating  the 
ocean  as  :ar  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  natives  at  hist 
thought  that  it  neighboring  island  was  on  fire,  it  meu- 
■ cured  51  degrees  tit  length  and  4 degrees  in  breadth. 

Canals.  Five  thousand  tjien  are  now  employed  en- 
larging the  Welland  canal.  The  new  locks  are  115  feel 
by  2b,  ol  cut  stone. 

Cotton.  Liverpool,  July  4.  The  imports  of  cotton 
into  Liverpool  for  the  hist  six  months  1,150, UOU  bales; 
last  season  to  the  same  period  826,000  bales.  'file  sup- 
ply Iroin  the  Untied  States  was  I,o3a,ou0  being  an  in 
crease  ol  354.UUU  bales.  Stock  on  hand  on  the  30th  ult. 
912, Odd  bales;  same  day  last  year  645,000  bales. — 
’file  stock  ol  American  was  716,000,  being  2bU,0dU 
more  than  last  year.  Tu  tins  large  supply,  50", 000  bales 
which  reached  tis  the  three  lust  duyt),  must  be  added:—* 


The  effect  is,  to  make  the  market  heavy  even  at  a re- 
duction of  gd.  per  pound.  Prices — Upland  3|  a 5;  fair 
4|;  Mobile  3j  a 5;  fair  4f;  Alabama  and  'Tennessee  3 a 
4*d. 

The  effect  of  (he  above  intelligence  from  Europe,  has 
been  to  arrest  operations  in  our. cotton  marts,  rather  than 
to  depress  prices  as  yet.  Both  in  New  York  and  New 
Orleans,  holders  remain  firm  The  arrivals  last  week  at 
New  York  con-isied  of  from  Texas  297;  New  Orleans 
1851;  Mobile  1161;  Florida  1310;  Sou  h Carolina  801; 
North  Carolina  1 — total  6,484  bal,  s. 

’Total  export  from  the  United  States  since  1st  Sep- 
tember last,  . . . . 1,971,776 

To  same  time  last  year,  . . 1.429  879 

'To  the  same  time  year  before,  . 1,203.251 

New  cotton.  The  Tallaltasse  Sentinel  of  the  18th  inst. 
says, — A triend  has  brought  us  a ball  of  new  cotton, 
fairly  opened,  from  the  plahtaliuri  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Garnett, 
of  this  county.  We  at  first  supposed  it  might  have  pre- 
maturely ripened,  but  are  told  there  are  plenty  more  in 
the  field.  Florida  heats  the  world. 

Cultivation  of  cotton  in  India.  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Mes- 
senger has  received  a letter  from  one  of  the  American 
planters  in  India,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiment  in  the  culture  of  cotton  still  con- 
tinue very  unfavorable — so  much  so,  that  all  but  one  of 
the  government  plantations  which  were  located  in  Ben- 
gal have  been  broken  up  and  removed.  The  new  loca- 
tion is  believed  to  be  some  251)  miles  in  a northeast  dt- 
r<  ciion  from  the  former  one:  that  of  the  writer  is  at 
Gorruckpore,  (or  Goorockpoore,)  northeast  of  the  Gan- 
ges. and  near  the  borders  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

We  should  judge  that  the  case  is  considered  despe- 
rate in  England,  from  the  total  silence  on  the  subject  in 
their  ami-slavery  convention.  The  scheme  was  con- 
cocted there. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  in  New  York  169,  of 
which  71  were  under  one  year  of  age,  7 were  colored 
persons — 23  died  ot  consumption. 

In  Baltimore  54,  of  whom  25  were  under  one  year  nf 
age — 12  were  fixe  colored,  and  6 slaves;  3 are  said  to 
have  died  of  old  age. 

At  New  Orleans  only  63  deaths  occurred  between  the 
1st  of  June  and  the  8th  of  July. 

Earthquake.  Tiie  town  of  Khoi.  between  Persia  and 
the  Lake  of  Urumiah,  was  destroyed,  and  a thousand 
of  itsinbabitants  perished  by  an  earthquake  recently  ( date 
not  mentioned ) The  people  of  Tabriz  had  been  alarm- 
ed by  Irequent  shocks.  The  shock  felt  at  Sr.  Thomas 
on  the  21st  June,  was  felt  in  others  of  the  West  India 
islands. 

Flour  has  declined  somewhat.  It  is  now  quoted  at 
S4.87g  at  Baltimore;  $5  at  New  York;  $4.12j  ai  Buffalo. 
The  inspections  ol  lost  week  at  Baltimore  10,790  bids, 
and  670  half  bbls.;  72,344  bids,  arrived  ai  tide  water,  by 
the  New  York  canal,  during  the  second  week  in  July, 
making  558,921  bbls.  since  the  canal  opened — last  year 
to  the  same  time.  481,865  bbls.  During  the  lirst  two 
weeks  in  July  50,350  bbls.  were  sent  from  Cleveland,  of 
which  not  one  was  entered  Jor  Canada!  109, S73  bushels 
of  wheat  were  exported  trout  t tie  same  port  in  the  same 
period,  none  of  which  was  entered  for  Canada.  During 
die  21-4  and  22,1  inst-  13,413  bbls.  flour  arrived  at  Bos 
ton  per  rail  road. 

Lightning.  This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  most 
damage  is  usually  sustained  by  the  eleclric  fluid.  Ano- 
ther conclusive  demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  the 
lightning  rod,  was  witnessed  at  Annapolis  during  the 
hail  storm  on  the  loih.  A volume  of  electricity  of  un- 
usual power  descended,  sparkled  round  the  spire  of  the 
Slate  House,  and  nearly  prostrating  several  persons  in 
the  vicinity,  yet  visibly  descended  by  the  single  rod, 
without  doing  further  injury.  A very  scientific  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  lightning  rod,  is  now  going  on  in  the 
public  journals.  Prolessor  Silltnian  has  examined  the 
subject,  and  seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  original  ideas  of  Dr.  Franklin,  bad  been  but 
little  if  at  till  improved  upon  by  the  expedients  introduc- 
ed since  bis  day.  He  maintains  that  the  old  Franklin 
rod.  properly  made  and  applied,  affords  complete  and 
cert  a i n proteciion;  and  that  il  in  any  case  it  seemed  to 
fail,  the  failure  has  proved  to  be  owing  to  most  palpable  de- 
fects of  construction  or  application.  He  says,  "Our  old- 
est men  of  science,  most  conversant  with  these  matters, 
are  unacquainted  with  a single  case  of  damage  by 
lightning  to  premises  protected  by  rods  nearly  or  exactly 
ol  this  construction.’’ 

Is  is  not  strange,  that  the  safety  of  life  f nd  property 
does  not  induce  more  resort  tu  this  protection  to  both, 
Irom  so  fearful  an  agett? 

Aprops.  The  numerous  instances  of  the  effica- 
cy of  dashing  cold  water  upon  persons  injured  and 
even  apparently  killed  by  lightning,  stiould  induce  mat 
expedient  to  be  instantly  thought  of  in  such  cases. 

Millerism.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  in  a letter  to  one 
of  his  friends,  suggests  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
previous  calculations  as  to  the  time  ot  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  admits  that  it  may  not  occur  until  after  the 
Autumnal  equinox.  S.  F Jarvis,  D.  D.  has  published 
a eonpie  of  sermons  on  the  Prophecies,  with  a view  of 
refuting  Mr.  Miller. 

One  of  the  disciples  ol  Miller  lately  went  out  in  a 
sieamer  to  Liverpool,  thence  through  France  to  Rome, 
to  see  the  Pupe,  and  then  swift  as  wind,  lor  Jerusalem 
where  he  said  :;e  had  to  fast  for  forty  days  before  Christ 
could  come!  ‘ A few  days  after,  a young  man  from 
Cambridge  passed  though  for  the  propaganda  of  Rome, 
equally  enthusiastic  in  the  belief  of  the  final  triumph  ol 
the  Romish  Church. 


The  Waldo  (Me.)  Signal  stales,  that  Jones  S.  Barrett, 
an  hones:,  hard-workingman,  of  that  place, on  Saturday 
last,  hoisted  a liberty  pule,  with  a flag  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Opening  of  the  Seven  Seals,’’  wkii  an  appropriate 
device.  Seven  camions  were  fired,  to  represent  the  se- 
ven thunders  uttering  their  voices,  upon  opening  of  the 
Seals!  Bugles,  fifes,  drums,  and  military  rattles  were 
introduced  by  enthusiasts  even  wilder  than  himself. 

Revolutionary  soldiers.  John  Casay,  of  Rock 
Hill,  Warren  county,  Kentucky,  aged  106  years,  an- 
swered to  the  roll-call  above,  on  the  10th  inst.  and  is  ga- 
thered to  his  comrades.  The  Delaware  Repitlican  says 
— “A  revolutionary  soldier  named  Jacob  Carr,  aged  110 
years,  was  baptised  in  the  Wissahickon  a few  da  ;s  ago. 
He  served  under  Washington  during  the  whole  war,  and 
is  now  a pensioner.  Plis  grand  children  and  great  grand 
children  reside  in  the  village  of  Brandywine.  He  en- 
joys the  best  of  health,  and  now  in  his  old  age  has  be- 
come a Christian,  and  joined  the  church  of  Christ. 

Sights  and  Signs.  We  have  a marvellous  account 
this  week  of  a man  of  respectability  near  Ptusburg hav- 
ing seen  a cloud  in  the  apparent  form  of  an  eagle, — with 
an  inkstand,  having  a pen  in  it  not  far  off!  It  app<  ars 
to  have  startled  some  people  considerably.  Several  mar- 
vellous snake  stories  have  also  been  produced — some  of 
which  turn  out  to  be  mere  hoax,  as  is  said  to  be  also 
the  account  which  we  copied  from  the  Boston  papers; 
of  the  arrival  of  Count  D’Orsay  and  Lacy  Biessiugloa 
by  the  last  steamer.  In  addition  to  the  big  snake,  said 
to  be  seen  near  Madison,  Indiana — the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer furnishes  us  with  an  account  of  an  Alligator  at 
least  fourteen  feet  long,  found  walking  on  the  sunny 
beach  on  the  Kentucky  shore,  eight  miles  below  that 
city,  as  testified  by  two  tridSt  respectable  witnesses!  Ibis 
monster  fell  from  (he  lamuus  thunder  cloud  of  the  2d  in- 
stant, just  as  certainly  as  the  one  in  Charleston  did,  which 
we  noticed  three  weeks  since. 

Specie.  The  tide  which  set  in  rapidly  for  some 
months,  seems  about  to  turn  ebb,  for  a spell.  The  pack- 
et ship  Iowa,  left  New  York  fur  Havre  a lew  days  ago, 
with  it>76.9'25  in  Mexican  silver  and  five  frank  pieces. 
The  Burgundy  sailed  on  the  8.h,  wtdt  $133,667,  du.aud 
840, Out)  have  been  shipped  to  the  West  Indies — making 
a'  tutal  of  a quarter  of  a million. 

The  steamer  Tuba  co  Plant  recently  arrived  at  S'  Louis, 
with  a large  freight  and  880,000  in  specie  from  Liberty, 
Missouri,  the  amount  of  receipts  for  the  public  lands  at 
the  Platte  land  office,  since  it  was  opened. 

A eonducta,  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  8900.000 
mostly  on  English  account,  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
18, It  June-  The  Brilish  frigate  Spartan,  eapl.  Elliott, 
was  at  Vera  Cruz  with  two  millions  of  dollars  for  Eng- 
land. The  Dublin,  Admiral  Thomas,  arrived  at  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  with  $1,500,000  on  freight. 

Tobacco.  9,303,766  pounds  of  tobacco  have  been  ship- 
ped at  Pittsburg  through  t he  Pennsylvania  canal  this  sea- 
son, up  to  the  30, h June,  being  one  third  more  than  to 
the  same  period  last  season. 

The  inspections  last  week  at  Baltimore,  6’JS  hltds.  Ma 
ryland;  568  Ohio;  98  Kentucky;  and  1 Virginia;  total 
J, 275  hltds.  Good  Maryland  continues  in  active  demand 
at  fair  prices — Ohio  tobacco  also  meets  with  ready  sale 
at  the  prices  last  quoted  in  the  Register. 

There  has  been  received  at  N-  Oi leans  since- 1st  Sep- 
tember, IS42,  to  14ih  July  81,027  hogsheads.  On  hand 
17,686. 

The  famous  forger,  under  arrest  in  England,  and 
waiting  lor  testimony  from  this  country,  seems  lo  be  in- 
stantly recognized  in  New  York,  having  served  eight 
years  in  the  slate  prison,  and  was  known  there  by  die 
name  of  Jack  Reed.  Jack  has  been  missing  ever  since 
the  fraud  on  Jacob  Little  and  the  banks,  as  well  as  their 
$85  UUO.  Ir  seems  that  five  of  die  United  States  treasu- 
ry notes,  of  $1000  each,  al-ered  only  irt  the  name  ot  the 
payee,  have  been  sent  to  this  country  from  England,  pre- 
sented at  the  bank  of  America,  and  actually  paid.  Ex- 
sheriff  Lownds  is  to  go  out  in  the  next  steamer  to  Lon- 
don to  identify,  and  if  possible,  bring  in  the  sharper. 

The  Springs.  Saratoga  is  overwhelmed  with  compa- 
ny. The  week  before  last  3000,  last  week  3500  arrivals 
— surpassing  anything  ever  known  in  July.  Bedford 
and  others  of  the  watering  places  appear  to  be  pnpor- 
lionably  patronized.  Over  1000  visiters  are  at  Cape 
May. 

The  Tkemont  Theatre,  Boston.  It  is  stated  that 
when  this  building  was  erected,  seventeen  years  ago, 
die  Rev  Dr.  Beecher  predicted  that  he  should  live  to 
preach  in  it.  He  did  preach  there  on  the  5ili  him,  to  as 
crowded  a Itou.-e  as  ever  was  in  it,  and  on  chat  occasion 
dedicated  the  building  in  future  tu  die  worship  ol  God,- 
for  which  purpose  it  Inis  been  purchased.  Dr.  B.  tu  his 
discourse,  speaking  of  a danseu.-e  said,  who  can  de- 
scribe in  full,  her  uress  and  motion  -her  pants,  in  such 
close  imitation  of  nature,  baffled  discrimination  be- 
tween costume  and  flesh! 

Yellow  Fever-  A few  cases  have  been  reported  at 
New  Orleans.  On  the  Mexican  and  Yucatan  coast  it 
is  prevailing  seriously.  The  report  of  its  being  at  St. 
Thomas,  is  contradicted. 

Wheat,  has  gone  down  in  the  Baltimore  market  to 
$1  a 1 05;  Virginia  prime  red  $lal  02,  white  $1  12  to  i IS; 
old  Pennsylvania  red  $1  05.  At  Buffalo  wheat  ranges 
from  88  to  94  cents.  At  Rochester  the  price  was  $1  an 
the  18th,  94.  on  the  19th.  At  New  York  on  the  24th  two 
esthetes  t/f  duuthern  w fid  at  sold  at  81  10;  riowlsarn  ®l  Hi- 
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The  steamer  Acadia,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the 
19th  ult.  reached  Boston,  on  the  2d  instant — 14  days 
passage,  bad  weather.  She  spoke  the  steamer  Mar- 
garet, with  the  passengers  of  the  unfortunate  Columbia 
on  board,  on  the  21st,  two  days  from  Liverpool,  The 
New  York  packet  ship  Rochester  reached  Liverpool 
on  the  6th,  the  England  on  the  10th,  and  the  Garrick 
on  the  18th  ult. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  weather  was  every  way  favorable  to  crops — 
an  abundant  harvest  was  expected,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  apprehension  of  failure  in  the  Irish  crop. 
Accounts  from  the  interior  were  cheering  as  to  pro- 


visions. 

Trade  moves  on  with  but  slight  change,  rather 
healthy,  than  active.  The  cotton  market  had  im- 
proved somewhat, — better  prices  were  realized,  and 
holders  were  firm-  Money  remained  abundant. — 
Capitalists  were  getting  shy  of  investments,  owing 
to  the  protracted  difficulties  of  the  Irish  question. 

Parliament  remained  in  session,  and  is  hardly  ex- 
pected to  rise  before  October,  which  would  make  it 
one  of  the  most  protracted  upon  record.  Ireland 
engrosses  almost  exclusively  their  attention. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Canal.  The  most  impor- 
tant intelligence  brought  by  the  Acadia,  is  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  M.  Arago  to  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris  on  the  5th,  that  a contract  has  been 
entered  into  by  Messrs.  Baring  & Co.,  of  London, 
with  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  republic  is  to  cede  them  the  line  required 
for  the  projected  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, with  80,000  acres  of  land  on  the  two  banks,  and 

400.000  acres  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Messrs. 
Baring  & Co.  had,  it  is  said,  in  the  first  instance,  fix- 
ed the  amount  of  toll  for  the  navigation  of  the  canal 
at  the  price  of  18  francs  per  ton;  but  they  have  re- 
duced it  to  8 francs.  The  work,  upon  which  from 

4.000  to  5,000  men  are  to  be  engaged,  is  to  be  com- 
Yled  in  five  years 

The  repeal  rent  for  the  week,  amounted 
90. 


Atr  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  repealers  had 
been  held  at  Dublin,  to  atford  O’Connell  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  his  views  on  the  protracted  debates 
in  parliament.  He  made  a very  long  speech  to  show, 
that  the  repeal  was  now  a settled  question  and  so 
considered  by  all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  long 
agony  being  over,  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Irish 
Nation  as  morally  and  socially  superior  to  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  and  drew  a vivid  picture  of  the  ad- 
vantages, wealth,  and  happiness,  that  were  about  to 
result  from  the  repeal.  He  depends  upon  neither 
whigs  or  tories, — will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Chartists — and  concluded  by  inviting  the  co-operation 
of  landholders,  and  warning  them  against  non-com- 
pliance, as  his  party  wished  to  do  justice  to  all.  He 
then  proposed  a string  of  resolutions,  expressive  of 
the  course  of  policy  of  the  repealers,  the  last  of 
which  set  forth,  that  the  new  Irish  parliament  would 
prevent  English  companies  from  holding  land,  as  in 
Ulster.  Such  lands  should  be  sold,  and  the  money 
paid  to  Ihe  English  holders. 

At  Waterford,  a repeal  demonstration  took  place 
on  tiie  bill  of  Ballybricken; — the  procession  was 
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five  miles  long — 300,000  persons  present.  O’Connell 
was  there. 

Killarney  lakes,  have  hardly  a visiter  this  season. 
“We  are  fairly  ruined — our  lodging  houses  may  as 
well  shut  up.  The  Victoria  is  empty — In  the  memo- 
ry of  man  we  have  had  no  such  a year.” 

The  decision  of  the  judges  affirming  the  invalidity 
of  mixed  marriages  performed  by  Presbyterian  min- 
isters, has  produced  the  expected  consternation  in 
the  north  of  Ireland.  In  the  general  assembly,  on 
Monday,  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
series  of  resolutions  and  petitions  to  both  houses  of 
parliament  on  the  subject;  next  day  the  resolutions 
were  adopted,  and  a deputation  was  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  London  and  take  active  steps  to  procure  re- 
dress, 

FRANCE. 

The  Courier  Francais  says: — It  is  confidently  sta- 
ted that  M.  Guizot  has  offered  the  portfolio  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies  to  Count  d’Argout,  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  France.  This  gentlemen  has  already 
filled  the  same  post. 

SPAIN. 

According  to  the  accounts  from  Spain,  published 
in  the  French  papers  of  the  14th,  only  seventeen  out 
of  the  forty-eight  provinces  of  Spain  remained  faithful 
to  the  Regent,  the  only  important  towns  amongst  them 
being  Madrid,  Badajos,  Cadiz,  Ferrol,  and  Saragossa, 

They  assert  that  Espartero  “is  a lost  man.”  Ac- 
counts of  the  marching  and  countermarching  of  large 
forces  indicate  stirring  times  in  the  peninsula, 

[We  have  accounts  direct  from  Malaga,  to  the  28th 
June.  The  commander  was  strongly  fortifying  the 
place.  Every  body  and  every  thing  pressed  into  ser- 
vice, the  crop  of  grapes  would  be  lost  in  consequence.] 

No  news  of  importance  from  Asia.  The  emigrant 
farms  in  south  Africa,  are  to  be  taken  “under  protec- 
tion” of  the  British  government.  An  amnesty  is 
granted  tp  the  late  revolters. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Despatches  have  been  sent  off  by  the  government 
to  Captain  Lord  G.  Paulet,  of  the  Carysfort  frigate, 
in  the  South  Pacific,  acknowledging  the  indepen- 
dence of  King  Tamehamaha  III.  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  country. 

MEXICO. 

Decree,  issued  by  Santa  Anna, — published  in  the 
Mexican  Diariodel  Gobierno,  received  at  Pensacola 
by  the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  Capt.  Buchanan,  where 
she  arrived  on  the  8th  ult. 

Ministry  of  war  and  Marine.  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna  meriting  well  of  his  country,  general  of 
division  and  president  provisional  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  Know  ye,  that,  con- 
sidering the  criminal  and  detestable  practice  of  fo- 
reigners, belonging  by  birth  to  nations  now  living  jn 
peace  and  amity  with  the  Mexicans,  in  usurping  their 
territory;  in  invading  it  with  arms  in  hand,  by  attack- 
ing the  troops  of  the  republic,  by  despoiling  their  pro- 
perty, and  by  committing  excesses  worthy  of  bands  of 
rohbers  and  pirates  that  act  without  the  pale  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  in  fine,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
to  put  an  end  to  these  evils  and  scandalous  proceedings 
— exercising  the  rights  and  employing  the  energies 
which  nations  use  in  similar  cases,  because  those 
whom  the  generosity  and  clemency  of  the  govern- 
ment has  pardoned  have  returned  to  commit  new  ag- 
gressions and  to  carry  forward  their  injurious  views, 

I have  resolved  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  in  order 
to  save  it  from  the  attacks  of  these  adventurers,  and 
to  manifest  the  firmness  with  which  I sustain  the 
rights  of  the  republic,  that  that  which  the  following 
articles  prescribe  be  obeyed,  in  which  I have  for  au- 
thority the  7th  of  the  articles  of  Tacubayo,  sanction- 
ed by  the  nation. 

“1st.  For  the  future  no  quarter  shall  be  granted, 
and  all  foreigners  who  invade  the  territory  of  the 
republic  on  their  own  account,  that  may  be  captured 
under  arms,  shall  be  put  to  immediate  death,  wheth- 
er accompanied  in  their  enterprise  hy  few  or  many 
adventurers,  and  although  ostensibly  it  may  be  justi- 
fied by  the  pretext  of  interfering  in  the  civil  discords 
with  the  view  of  attaining  a political  end. 

“This  penalty  shall  be  inflicted  on  all  foreigners, 
be  they  of  what  country  they  may,  hecausethe  Mex- 
icans, being  at  peace  with  all  other  nations,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  him  who  may  make  war  upon  them  is 
purely  individual,  and  places  him  without  the  pro* 
lection  of  existing  treaties. 


“2d.  The  generals-in-chief  of  the  army,  the  gene 
rals  commandant  of  the  maritime  and  frontier  de- 
partments,and  all  having  military  authority  that  shall 
apprehend  a foreigner  invading  our  territory  or  pro- 
moting civil  war  with  arms  in  hand,  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  most  scrupulous  accomplishment  of  this 
decree,  and  the  punishment  for  its  infraction  shall  be 
the  loss  of  office  by  the  person  responsible. 

“Therefore,!  command  that  this  be  printed,  pub- 
lished, and  circulated,  and  receive  the  proper  exe- 
cution. 

“National  Palace  of  Mexico,  17th  June,  1843. 

“ANTONIO  LOPEZ  SANTA  ANNA. 

“Jose  Maria  Tornel, 

“ Minister  of  war  and  marine .” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


PRESIDENT  TYLER  has  been  received  with 
becoming  distinction  at  Old  Point,  and  other  points,  in 
his  excursion. 

THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  Mr.  Wick- 
LiFFE,  with  his  two  daughters,  embarked  at  Old  Point 
on  the  1st  inst.  on  board  the  steamer  Georgia,  for 
Baltimore,  and  after  offering  them  his  arms,  to  re- 
pair to  the  dinner  table,  he  passed  a young 
man  named  J.  McLean  Gardner,  son  of  Col.  C.  K. 
Gardner,  of  Washington,  former  assistant  auditor  of 
the  post  office  department,  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  conversation.  This  youth  aimed  a blow  at  him 
with  a clasp  knife,  which  struck  upon  his  breast 
bone,  but  fortunately  glanced  without  penetrating 
beneath  it  to  the  lungs.  The  ladies  fainted.  Lieut. 
Bradford,  of  the  navy,  arrested  a second  blow;  the 
young  man  was  disarmed,  and  confined  below,  and 
on  arrival  at  Baltimore,  underwent  examination,  and 
was  committed.  It  is  supposed  he  committed  the  act 
in  a moment  of  mental  derangement.  He  is  about 
24  years  of  age,  very  gentle  in  manners  and  appear- 
ance. He  wrote  during  the  evening,  an  apology  to 
Mr.  W.  Mr.  Wickliffe  was  conveyed  in  a litter  to 
Bamum’s  hotel.  His  lady,  who  was  immediately 
sent  for,  arrived  in  the  evening  from  Washington, 
and  we  rejoice  to  say  Mr.  W,  was  well  enough  to  ac- 
company her  home  yesterday. 

A jury  of  inquiry  as  to  the  sanity  of  the  young 
man,  carefully  investigated  the  case,  and  in  virtue  of 
their  verdict  he  is  now  in  the  hospital. 

MISSION  TO  CHINA.  Departure  of  Mr.  Cush~ 
ing  in  the  Missouri  steam  frigate.  The  U.  States  steam 
frigate  Missouri,  captain  Newton,  left  the  Washing- 
ton navy  yard  on  Monday  for  the  Mediterranean,  on 
whose  shores  she  is  to  land  the  hon.  Caleb  Cushing, 
special  envoy  to  China,  on  his  way  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Cushing  went  on  board  on  Monday  morning,  and 
was  received  with  the  salute  due  to  his  official  rank; 
and  the  frigate  proceeded  down  the  river  a little  af- 
ter one  o’clock. 

ESPIONAGE.  The  New  York  Herald  of  the  31st 
ult.  states,  that  they  have  a copy  of  a circular  of  the 
English  government,  signed  by  lord  Aberdeen,  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  commercial  agents  in  this  country, 
requiring  minute  information  in  relation  to  slaves  and 
slavery  in  all  its  details, — the  physical  force  of  the 
negroes,  their  relation  to  their  masters,  their  general 
treatment,  character,  propensities,  with  statements 
as  to  sources  of  information,  means  of  judging,  &c. 

The  Baltimore  American  inquires  if  it  would  not 
be  well  to  publish  the  circular?  The  Southern  Li- 
terary Messenger  some  time  since  intimated  that  a 
committee  of  the  house  of  commons  had  summoned 
persons  supposed  to  be  informed,  before  thorn,  to  an- 
swer similar  interrogatories. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  Antelope,  a beautiful  little  brig,  equipped  in 
regular  man-of-war  style,  pierced  for  14,  and  mount- 
ing 8 guns,  on  patent  carriages,  with  patent  steerage 
apparatus,  &c.,  built  at  Boston  for  the  China  trade, 
and  intended  as  a crack  specimen,  has  been  manceu- 
vering  from  thence  to  Norfolk,  back  to  N.  York, 
through  Hurl  Gate  and  the  Sound,  &c.,  by  way  of 
trying  her  trim  and  fitting  her  better  for  receiving 
her  owner  J.  M.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster, 
who  are  to  embark  for  China  in  a few  days. 
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The  British  frigate  Penelope,  one  of  the  many 
old  frigates  which  were  thrown  out  cf  service  in 
consequence  of  our  Amerjcan  frigates  pr  ing  supe-' 
lior  to  them,  has  been  undergoing  an  experiment 
which  it  is  stated  proves  exceedingly  gratifying  to 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admirality  as  well  as 
their  naval  officer.  They  find  they  can  fit  up  the 
whole  of  this  rejected  class  of  vessels  into  first  rate 
steam  frigates,  and  that  too  at  a great  saving  of  ex- 
pense which  would  be  required  to  build  new  steam- 
ers. The  Penelope  is  said  to  perforin  to  admiration. 

An  officer  implicated.  The  New  York  Courier 
gives  the  following  details  which,  for  the  honor  of 
human  nature  and  for  the  credit  of  the  navy,  we  hope 
may  prove  exaggerated: 

“On  Thursday  night,  between  ten  and  eleven  o’- 
clock, a shore  boat  rowed  by  one  man,  and  contain- 
ing a young  female,  came  alongside  the  U.  S.  ship 
Independence,  lying  off  EH  is’  Island,  and  on  being 
hailed  the  female  desired  to  know  if  midshipman 
was  on  board.  On  being  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative she  insisted  upon  seeing  him,  but  the  offi- 
cer of  the  deck  told  her  that  was  impossible,  as  not 
only  the  regulations  of  the  ship,  but  the  rules  of  the 
service  forbade  it.  She  urged,  implored,  and  en- 
treated, but  the  officer  actuated  by  a stern  sense  of 
duty,  was  still  compelled  to  adhere  to  his  original 
resolution  of  refusing  her  admittance  on  board. — 
Finding  that  he  was  inexorable,  the  young  girl, 
without  a moment’s  thought,  sprang  from  the  boat, 
in  which  she  had  been  standing,  and  sunk.  A sea- 
man who  had  been  standing  in  the  fore  chains,  list- 
ening to  the  girl’s  conversation,  saw  her  make  the 
spring,  and  as  she  touched  the  water  he  sprang  over- 
board after  her,  and  a few  lusty  strokes  brought  him 
to  the  spot  as  she  arose.  He  seized  her,  and  holding 
her  up,  the  shore  boat  dropped  along  side  of  them 
and  took  in  the  unfortunate  girl  and  her  gallant  pre- 
server. The  officer  of  the  deck  had  her  brought  on 
board,  and  surmising  that  something  extraordinary 
must  have  occurred  to  induce  the  female  to  attempt 
suicide,  he  summoned  the  first  lieutenant.  When  he 
reached  the  deck  he  drew  from  her  a history  of  the 
causes  which  brought  her  out  at  that  hour  of  the 
night  in  such  a place,  and  it  was  one  of  love,  confi- 
dence, ruin,  and  subsequent  desertion.  The  mid- 
shipman who  was  the  cause  of  the  poor  girl’s  trou- 
ble was  called  on  deck,  and  being  confronted  with 
her,  was  at  once  recognized.  What  steps  the  first 
lieutenant  next  took  with  the  recreant  officer  we  are 
ignorant  of  as  yet,  but  the  young  girl  was  sent  on 
shore,  having  first  given  her  address,  with  the  as- 
surance that  full  and  ample  justice  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  commodore  arrives.” 

Captain  Stockton’s  piece  of  ordinance.  An 
experiment  was  made  last  week  with  this  enormous 
piece  of  ordinance,  that  carries  a 242  lb.  ball,  at  its 
station,  near  the  light-house  below  Sandy  Hook.  A 
point-blank  shot  struck  a line  on  a target  three  miles 
distant,  and  penetrated  through  and  through  the  tar- 
get, which  was  constructed  of  iron  bars  and  wood 
combined,  rendering  it  more  strong  and  solid  than 
the  bull  of  the  largest  seventy  four.  The  gun  is 
made  of  wrought  iron,  and  is  of  immense  size.  Ex- 
periments will  be  made  again  this  week. 

[W.  Y.  Herald. 

Court  martial.  The  result  in  the  case  of  cap- 
tain Ramsey , lately  tried  at  Norfolk,  we  learn  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  is,  that  the  sentence 
of  suspension  for  five  years,  is  commuted  to  six 
months  from  the  17th  July,  1843,  without  pay. 

Passed  midshipman  Mathias  C.  Mortin,  suspended 
for  twelve  months — not  two  years  as  heretofore 
stated.  Lieut.  Ring  acquitted. 

Midshipman  Jefferson  Mclloberts,  reprimanded, 
and  to  lose  two  years  in  his  examination. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Independence,  Com.  Stewart,  flag 
of  the  Home  squadron,  sailed  from  N.  York  on  the 
28th  ult.  to  cruise  on  the  N.  E.  coast. 

The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  Franklin,  reached  Bos- 
ton on  the  28th  ult.  in  two  days  from  New  York, 
rigged  with  jury  masts,  schooner-fashion,  and  towed 
by  two  steam-boats.  There  has  been  quite  a breeze 
raised  at  New  York  against  the  department  for  de- 
ciding to  order  her  from  New  York  to  the  navy  yard 
at  Charleston,  for  repairs,  and  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  we  regret  to  see  in  the  pages  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Chronicle,  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
a lengthy  formal  report  to  the  New  Yorkers,  vindi- 
cating ins  decision!  The  secretary  will  4iave  his 
hands  full  if  he  takes  that  tack. 

The  brig  Oregon,  lieutenant  Powell,  reached  Nor- 
folk on  tne  27 tn  uit.  irom  Key  West — all  well.  Dur- 
ing eight  months  service  surveying  the  coast  of  Flo- 
riua,  she  has  not  lost  a man. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Poinsett,  midshipman  Higgins, 
leit  Pensacola  on  Ihe  5th  uit.  for  Mobile.  She  will 
remain  s.u.Ui,  to  resume  service  in  the  survey. 

The  Plymouth,  Iht#  new  sloop  ci-ivar,  ouilding  at 
Charleston,  a.  o.,  is  nearly  reuuy  to  launch. 


Th.e  new  U.  S.  bri~  Lawrence,  was  launched  from 
Gulley’s  yard,  Baltimore,  on  the  2d  inst. . rated  364 
tons;  will  carry  14  guns. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Apprentice,  reached  Salem  on  the 
26th  ult.  from  a cruise. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  Com.  Knight,  arrived  at 
Key  Weston  the  15th  ult. — was  to  leave  for  Nassau 
on  the  17th — cruise  about  the  Bahama  banks,  thence 
to  the  southern  coast,  and  touch  at  Savannah  early 
in  September. 

The  Nautilus  cutter  left  the  Delaware  on  the  8th 
ult.  for  Key  West. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Ontario,  Com.  Randolph,  reached 
Hampton  Roads  on  the  29lh  ult. — 25  days  from  N. 
Orleans. 

The  French  corvette  La  Brill  iante  arrived  at  Pen- 
sacola on  ihe  5th  ult.  from  a fruitless  cruise  in  search 
of  information  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  brig  of  war 
Dnnois,  in  October  last.  Two  French  brigs  of  war, 
the  U.  S.  ship  Vincennes,  and  the  brig  Boxer  are 
daily  expected  at  Pensacola,  where  they  will  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Appointment.  E.  R.  Kane,  assistant  surgeon. 

Orders.  Captains  J.  Downs,  to  be  post  captain, 
Boston;  J.  Wilkinson,  command  at  Norfolk  navy  yard. 

Commanders.  George  N.  Hillins,  flag  captain  of 
the  Pacific  squadron.  J.  M.  Dale,  detached  from 
rendezvous,  Philadelphia,  and  waiting  orders;  R. 
Richee,  succeed  him  at  the  rendezvous. 

Lieutenant  H.  Eld,  detached  from  the  Flirt. 

Midshipmen  Harrison,  Hopkins,  and  Myers,  to  the 
Falmouth;  Barney,  to  the  coast  survey;  Bryant  from 
the  Decatur  to  the  receiving  ship,  Boston. 

Revenue  service.  Promotion.  Richard  Evans, 
to  be  captain. 

Orders.  Captains  Jones,  Morris,  Portland,  G. 
Walden,  Nautilus,  Key  West. 

Lieutenants.  The  ten  w ho  are  first  named  upon 
the  list  must  report  themselves  at  Washington,  on 
the  ] 5th  inst.  for  professional  examination.  Lieut. 
O.  Peter,  to  the  VanBuren,  at  Charleston,  to  relieve 
iieut.  Amazeno,  who  has  leave  for  one  month. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BORDER  WAR.  Fight  between  the  Mexicans  and 
Texians — capture  by  the  U . S.  troops.  The  St  Louis 
Republican  of  the  21st  uit.  contains  the  following 
letter  from  their  correspondent  dated 

Independence,  July  17,  1843. 

Some  Texans  have  just  arrived  from  off  the  plains. 
1 hey  left  the  Big  Arkansas  river,  on  the  Ctli  of  July 
— they  state  that  a company  of  troops  consisting  of  100 
men,  had  a skirmish  with  a hundred  Mexicans,  which 
lasted  about  20  or  30  minutes,  a short  time  previous. 
A few  shots  were  exchanged,  25  or  30  of  the  Span- 
ards  were  killed;  a number  wounded  and  Ihe  rest 
taken  prisoners.  The  Spanish  officers  attempted  to 
escape  on  horseback,  but  w ere  soon  taken,  and  a com- 
plete surrender  of  arms  and  ammunition,  was  the  con- 
sequence;— noneol  the  Texians  were  wounded  or  kill- 
ed— one  person  had  a bullet  to  pass  through  his  hat. 
The  prisoners  were  shortly  after  released  and  sent 
back  to  the  governor’s  camp,  (a  little  distance  off,) 
when  he  and  his  army  of  600  men  became  affrighted 
and  fled  precipitately  back  towards  Santa  Fe— it  is 
understood  though  since,  that  they  were  returning  a- 
gain  to  meet  the  company  from  here. 

A party  of  Texians  on  a hunting  excursion  as  they 
averred,  came  over  into  the  American  territory  near 
the  Arkansas  river — Capt  Cook  with  the  U.  S.  troops 
came  upon  them  and  took  the  whole  number,  (102 
men)  prisoners— he  deprived  them  of  their  arms  and 
then  released  them  with  the  privilege  of  returning 
under  an  escort  hitherwards,  or  taking  any  route 
across  the  prairie  as  they  thought  best  to  Texas. — 
The  most  of  them  preferred  the  latter  course,  and  i 
have  no  doubt  General  Warfield,  (who  was  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  remaining  forces,)  went  in 
pursuit  of  the  Spanish  company,  as  they  had  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  Arkansas  on  the  3d  of  July  on  their 
way  to  Santa  Fe.  Shuuid  they  be  able  to  cast  them- 
selves in  between  the  company  and  the  governor’s 
forces,  on  or  near  the  Semerone,  they  will  undoubt- 
edly cut  them  off  entirely.  Our  informant  reports 
a good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the  Tex- 
ian  troops — he  says  there  are  a great  many  of  intelli- 
gent men  among  the  number,  but  a majority  of  rogues, 
t’heir  object  is  booty,  which  they  will  obtain  from  the 
Spaniards  alone — the  Americans  they  will  not  disturb 
unless  associated  and  taking  part  with  the  others. — 
i’be  troops,  or  a portion  of  them,  are  expected  to 
return  in  a few  days. 

THE  WIND — Barometer.  A letter  from  Roche- 
fort, in  the  Debuts,  says:  “We  have  lately  pac)  [iere 
a trial  of  a new  instrument  intended  to  show  the 
probaole  causes  of  the  wmd3.  It  consists  of  a thin 
piece  of  vvoou,  three  or  lour  inches  long,  freely  ba- 
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oi  trie  length,  m ie  is  maiie  a slit,  m which  an-  piae 
ed  three  or  four  magnets,  about  half  an  inch  from 
each  other.  They  are  formed  of  bits  of  flattened 
watch  spring  from  one  to  three  inches  in  length. 
They  are  fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon,  and 
therefore  free  from  all  polarity.  They  all  have 
their  south  pole  above  the  bit  of  wood,  and  their 
north  pole  below  it. — These  magnets  act  exactly  as 
the  directing  finger  of  a weathercock,  and  show  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  The  instrument  may  furnish 
interesting  instructions  with  respect  to  the  connexion 
between  magnetism  and  electricity,  on  the  probabi- 
lity that  the  variations  of  the  winds  are  due  to  elec- 
tric currents.  What  renders  it  of  great  importance 
is  the  fact  that  these  indications  take  place  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  sometimes  even  half  an  hour, 
before  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  winds,  as  those 
of  the  barometer  do  in  the  variations  of  the  weather.” 

AN  IMPORTANT  LAW  SUIT.  The  New  York 
Express  says — In  thecaseof  A.  Lawrence  and  others, 
of  Boston,  against  the  mayor  of  New  York,  to  reco- 
ver the  value  of  goods  destroyed  by  the  blowing  up 
of  stores  during  the  fire  of  1835  the  supreme  court  at 
Utica  have,  after  a full  hearing,  and  before  a full 
bench,  sustained  the  decision  in  the  court  below, 
which  is  adverse  to  the  claimants.  The  case  will 
now  be  carried  to  the  court  of  errors.  This  is  a very 
important  suit,  as  it  involves  in  its  consequence  a 
large  amount  of  money,  not  less,  than  and  probably 
exceeding  a million  of  dollars.  Nearly  a hundred 
similar  cases  will  be  brought,  if  this  should  be  success- 
ful to  the  claimant. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


ITS  DEBTS— ITS  RESOURCES. 

Allow  us  for  a few  moments  to  review  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  the  United  Slates,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adducing  further  evidences  of  the  extent  of 
her  resources  and  the  broad  and  firm  basis  upon 
which  her  credit  has  a right  to  repose. 

That  any  set  of  circumstances  whatever  should 
have  been  able  to  depress  American  credit  to  die  ex- 
tent it  has  been,  and  is  even  yet  depressed,  will  in 
a short  time  be  matter  of  universal  wonder.  A con- 
tinuation of  incidents,  tending  to  injure  American 
creuit,  we  iooi  occasion  todeiai!  some  lime  cincc( 
and  ventured  to  estimate  roughly  the" tremendous 
amount  of  loss  winch  the  people  of  the  U.  States 
as  well  as  the  government  of  the  stales  end  our  joint 
stock  associations,  had  to  endure  in  consequence  of 
ttie  depression — yet  we  endeavored  then  to  show, 
that  our  credit  had  been  prostrated  far  below  what 
even  all  these  losses  would  have  occasioned,  were  it 
not  for  the  designed  machinations  of  certain  Euro- 
pean capitalists  on  the  one  hand,  and  flagrant  in- 
sinuations towards  repudiation,  more  than  suggested, 
on  the  other.  The  credit  of  communities  can  bear 
imputation  something  farther  than  Caesar’s  wife,  be- 
cause they  may  have  generally  better  means  of  dis- 
proving scandal.  But  when  the  authorities  stop  to 
canvass  the  “ constitutionality ” of  the  state’s  paying  its 
obligations.suspicion  is  no  longer  libellous.  IVe  are 
driven, — with  humility  we  own  it, — we  are  com- 
pelled to  back  the  pledge  for  the  moral  honesty  of 
our  people  as  communities,— and  for  the  ulti- 
mate authority  of  their  moral  feeling  in  frowning 
down  every  attempt  at  evading  the  payment  of  our 
debts,  by  showing  ample  and  indisputable  means  in 
hand,  or  speedily  coming  to  hand,  to  enable  us  to 
discharge  every  cent,  and  inducements  sufficient  to 
insure  such  an  application  of  the  said  means. 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  debts  this  day  owing  by 
this  country — people,  associations,  governments,  and 
ail,  to  the  Europeans? 

We  made  the  assertion  in  a late  number  of  the 
Register,  that  the  people,  the  merchants,  and  other 
individuals  in  this  country,  at  this  moment  owe  less 
to  Europeans  than  they  have  ever  done  at  any  period 
since  the  peace  of  1814.  We  repeat  that  assertion, 
after  a deliberate  review  of  premises  too  elaborate 
for  detail  here.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  position, 
there  remains  no  doubt. 

The  national  government  owes  them  not  a cent, — 
thanks  to  their  recent  want  of  faith  in  its, — what? — 
means? — honesty?  Admirable  financiers! 

Several  of  the  state  governments  are  indebted  to 
European  capitalists— -some  few  of  them,  to  a great- 
er amount  than  they  have  found  it  convenient  even 
to  pay  the  interest  of,  for  a year  or  two  past, — and 
two  or  three  of  them,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  have 
quarrelled  about  acknowledging  a part  of  what  they 
owe. 
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But  what  is  the  extent  of  this  disputed  part  of  the 
debts  of  the  states?  Let  us  see  “the  head  and 
front”  of  our  offending. 

Two  of  the  states,  and  one  of  the  territories,  have 
officially  equivocated,  as  to  their  obligations.  Missis- 
sippi, disputes  paying  five  millions  which  was  ob- 
tained for  banking  purposes,  as  her  governor  alleges, 
in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  state;  Michi- 
gan disputes  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars which  was  negotiated  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement  through  the  U.  States  bank.  And 
Florida  has  repudiated  three  millions  which  she  ob- 
tained for  banking  purposes;  making  a total,  dis- 
puted debts,  of  $11,200,000. 

Without  referring  to  the  pretexts  alleged  for  dis- 
owning their  obligations  in  those  cases,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  that  we  recognise  the  seal  and 
signature  of  the  constituted  authorities,  as  the  act  of 
the  states  respectively.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
people  of  the  states,  without  exception,  will  compel 
their  own  governments  to  redeem  those  evidences  of 
indebtedness.  Disputing  a claim  is  always  injurious 
to  the  credit  of  the  debtor,  hut  can  never  invalidate 
the  debt; — refusing  payment,  “repudiating,”  nor  any 
act  of  “limitation,”  oan  invalidate  a just  claim  upon 
a government.  The  binding  obligation  of  contract,  is 
more  sacredly  insured  by  the  moral  obligation  in 
such  a case,  than  even  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of  a 
constitutional  provision. 

Why  it  has  been  for  a time  out  of  the  power  of 
some  of  the  states  to  comply  on  the  instant  with 
their  obligations,  we  have  sufficiently  explained  in  a 
previous  article.  That  none  of  them  would  dispute 
any  of  their  obligations,  under  such  circumstances 
as  they  were  compelled  to  endure,  would  have  been 
rather  wonderful  than  probable.  Republics  have 
amongst  their  rulers,  all  sorts  of  men,  entertaining 
all  sorts  of  notions,  and  occasionally  proposing  all 
manner  of  expedients.  An  unfortunate  direction  is 
sometimes  taken — a step  from  which  it  would  have 
been  better,  upon  reflection,  to  retract.  The  form  of 
government  is  yet  to  be  discovered,  that  is  exempt 
from  such  fallibility, 

But  there  is  no  form  of  government  which  is  mere 
likely  to  retrace  an  error,  than  the  form  under  which 
Americans  are  now  reposing.  Florida,  one  of  the 
disputing  three,  named  above,  is  not  yet  one  of  the 
states  of  this  union.  She  is  still  in  her  minority, 
and  Uncle  Sam  is  her  guardian.  Is  there  a sensible 
man  in  this  union  that  doubts  either  the  disposition  or 
the  authority  of  the  guardian,  to  have  justice  done  in 
the  case  of  her  debtors?  Michigan  is  the  youngest 
sister  in  the  union-  Her  people  assumed  the  power  of 
self-government  at  the  unfortunate  instant  when  spe- 
culation was  at  its  acme,  and  the  first  exercise  of 
her  sovereignty  was  to  make  an  imprudent  adven- 
ture for  such  a moment,  She  was  for  the  moment 
overwhelmed  by  the  crash  which  ensued.  But  the 
circumstances  of  Michigan  are  most  rapidly  improv- 
ing. What  will  two  millions  of  debt  be  to  such  a 
state  as  Michigan  will  be  seven  years  hence?  Whqt 
are  her  resources  even  now?  Look  at  the  teeming  pro- 
ducts of  her  soil  that  are  already  seeking  every  mar- 
ket? 

Mississippi  was  the  first  to  contest  her  liability  for 
her  bonds.  What  Mississippi  has  suffered,  instead 
of  gained  by  that  act,  let  her  melancholy  condition 
answer.  How  long  she  will  continue  in  an  attitude 
so  unenviable,  we  can  only  conjecture.  That  a 
change  will  speedily  be  wrought,  looks  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  whilst  one  of  the  political  parties  there 
in  unbroken  column  is  exerting  every  nerve  to  have 
the  state  redeem  their  bonds,  the  party  heretofore 
in  majority  were  so  far  divided  upon  the  subject  at 
theirstate  convention  held  a few  dayssince  that  those 
who  insisted  upon  the  state  paying,  actually  seceded 
and  withdrew  from  the  convention.  Whether  the 
change  is  at  hand,  or  is  to  be  yet  delayed,  it  xoill  even- 
tually come.  We  do  not  mean  a change  of  party,  but 
a change  of  the  state  policy.  Mississippi  can  and 
will  redeem  her  character,  and  we  verily  believe  that 
no  party  will  continue  long  in  power  there,  that  ne- 
glects the  means  of  retrieving  it.  See,  in  another 
part  of  this  number.  Gov.  Hamilton’s  admirable 
speech  upon  repudiation  in  that  state.* 

So  much  for  the  two  states  and  one  territory 
which  dispute  paying  their  debts. 

Six  others  of  the  states,  though  admitting  their  in- 
debtedness, haye  for  some  time  past  been  unable  to 
pay  regularly  the  whole  of  the  interest  accruing 
thereon.  Each  one  of  them  however  has  evinced 
more  than  anxiety  to  do  so,  and  most  of  them  have 

’An  article,  written  with  ability  of  course,  as  will  be 
.conceded  when  we  say  that  it  is  Irom  the  pen  of  Njcho- 
JLAS  Biddle,  esq.,  has  just  been  published,  in  which  he 
undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  states  may  be  sued  on  their 
bonds  in  the  U-  S.  supreme  courts,  judgments  obtained, 
and  executions  awarded.  We  leave  this  point  fur  dis- 
cussion amongst  the  .lawyers  of  the  land.  Sufficient  for. 
us,  the  persuasion  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  com- 


resorted  to  measures  that  in  a short  time  will  insure 
their  future  punctuality. 

Most  of  the  debtor  states,  have  the  improvements 
for  which  the  debts  were  contracted.  These  will  in 
a few  years  be  able  to  relieve  the  states  of  any 
charge  on  their  account,  and  many  of  them  in  pro- 
cess of  time  will  no  doubt  pay  off  the  principal,  and 
then  remain  a source  of  profit  to  the  state,  as  well  as 
of  convenience  to  their  communities.  And  this  fact 
furnishes  an  obvious  reply  to  the  objection  some- 
times urged,  that  it  was  the  general  government,  and 
not  the  states,  which  paid  off  the  former  debts.  Was 
it  not  the  people  who  paid  those  debts?  Is  not  the 
general  as  well  as  the  state  governments  mere  agents 
of  the  identical  same  people,  employed  alike  in  their 
service,  and  equally  constrained  by  their  authority? 
Whose  money  paid  the  debt?  It  was  the  people’s 
debt.  It  was  the  people’s  money  that  went  to  pay 
it.  What  difference  whether  they  pay  it  through 
this  op  that  agent? 

What  is  it  to  him  who  has  to  pay,  whether  the  tax- 
gatherer  be  appointed  by  the  United  States, — the  state, 
or  the  county  authorities?  Whether  the  amount  is 
levied  by  direct  or  by  indirect  process,  is  to  him  a 
secondary  consideration;  the  amount,  the  amount  he 
has  to  pay,  is  the  main  point. 

Maryland,  our  own  state,  is  in  this  dilemma,  and  ac- 
cording to  her  means,  as  deeply  involved  as  any  state 
in  the  union,  yet,  even  if  her  vast  public  works,  in 
constructing  which  the  debt  was  incurred,  and  which 
are  yet  incomplete,  should  fail  to  produce  anything, 
even  in  that  case,  an  annual  tax  of  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  assessable  property  in  the  state  would  re- 
deem the  whole  of  her  obligations  in  a few  years! 
Who  believes  that  her  people  would  not  rather  en- 
dure such  a tax  than  endure  the  opprobrium  them- 
selves, and  bequeath  to  their  descendants  the  dis- 
grace of  dishonoring  the  faith  of  the  state? 

Whoever  so  judges  of  Maryland  has  mistaken 
her  character,  and  forgotten  her  history. 

There  is  a large  amount  of  the  debts  that  is  not 
payable  for  a long  time  yet  to  come.  They  were  ge- 
nerally negotiated  redeemable  at  distant  periods; 
prior  to  which  the  condition  and  credit  of  the  debtors 
will  vastly  alter. 

Twelve  of  the  states  and  territories  owing  debts, 
pay  the  accruing  interest  regularly,  and  most  of 
them  have  diminished  the  amount  of  their  debts 
within  the  last  year. 

Nine  of  the  states  and  territories  owe  no  debts. 

The  total  amount  due  by  the  states,  is  between  150 
and  190  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  consi- 
derably less  than  one  hundred  millions  is  owned  in 
Europe, — the  remainder  being  held  by  opr  own  citi- 
zens. 

Compare  the  indebtedness  of  the  several  states  now, 
with  their  indebtedness,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  compare  on  the  other  hand, 
the  aggregate  of  population  then,  and  the  aggregate 
of  means  they  had,  with  our  present  population  and 
our  present  means,— and,  who  can  doubt  or  for  one 
moment  question  the  payment  of  our  present  debts? 

The  revolutionary  debt  incurred  by  the  states,  and 
for  which  the  states  vyere  held  until  the  federal  go- 
vernment was  formed,  amounted  to  $135,193,703. 

The  total  area  of  territory  held  by  the  states  so 
indebted,  was  not  over  half  of  the  present  territori- 
al limits  of  this  union.  The  number  of  the  states 
was  hut  half  the  present  number. 

The  population  then,  was  3,929,323.  Our  popu- 
lation three  years  ago  was  over  seventeen  millions; 
it  is  now  not  much  short  of  20,000,000. 

We  were  then  without  a capital— without  a navy 
— without  public  high-ways — without  manufactories 
— without  either  cotton  for  export,  or  sugar,  or  salt 
for  home  consumption.  Our  largest  sea  port  town 
had  not  44,000  inhabitants, — our  commerce  was.  in,  ita 
infancy, — nothing,  compared  to  what  it  now  is.  And 
yet,  feeble  as  the  states  were  at  thal  day,  compared 
to  what  they  now  are,  and  large  as  their  obligations 
then  were,  compared  with  what  they  now  are,  who 
then  thought  or  dared  to  propose  repudiating  public 
obligations? 

Yes, — possibly  there  might  have  been  then, — as 
there  unhappily  are  now,  unworthy  men,  reckless 
enough  to  suggest  dishonor,  rather  than  pay,  taxes  to 
redeem  the  public  faith.  They  and  their  expedients 
are  forgotten,  in  the  glorious  recollection,  that  thdueji 
there  were  no  tolls  coining  intp  the  public  purse  in  cuff1 
sequence  of  the  useful  Outlay  of  money  then  bcV: 

pelting  payment,  in  any  of  the  present  cases.  Justice 
may  in  some  instances  be'slo'vv  ih- its  progress,  but  it  Will 
be  done,  and  that  too  ill  a Way 'much'  mure  consonant 
with  good  fellowship  aiid  h'armdnjd'and  more  speedly  too, 
than  it  would  arrive  ‘’in'  due  pfdfcess  tif  law,”  or  we  are 
much  mistaken.  There  are  mahy  very  just  and  equitable 
claims  yet  existing  against  the'  general  government,  as 
well  as  agaiiist  the  slide  governments,  or  some  of  them, 
which  in 'time  wifi  undoubtedly  be  .liquidated. 


rowed, — all  had  been  spent,  not  in  improvements, 
but  in  public  defenoe  against  a proud  and  tyranni- 
cal foe, — to  the  very  last  dollar,  absolutely  spent  and 
gone  forever, — >yet  the  American  people,  and  the 
American  states,  feeble  as  they  then  were  com- 
pared with  what  they  noware,  never  entertained  a 
question  whether  they  were  bound  to  pay,  or  should 
pay.  The  first  duty  they  imposed  upon  the  new  na- 
tional government  was,  to  pay  that  debt.  It  has  long 
ceased  to  exist.  Prinoipal  and  interest  was  discharg- 
ed faithfully. 

A second  contest  was  required,  to  maintain  our  na- 
tional rights.  The  federal  government  now  “took  the 
responsibility.”  In  less  than  three  years  115  mil- 
lions of  national  debt  was  incurred.  The  peace 
of  1814  found  the  government  involved  in  a debt  of 
altogether  127  millions.  Congress  resolved  to  dis- 
charge it  by  annually  paying  ten  millions,  besides 
the  accruing  interest.  In  1835  the  nation  was  free 
from  debt,  and  in  1837  had  a surplus  of  forty  mil- 
lions in  the  treasury. 

It  was  whilst  our  population  was  growing  from 
three,  to  fifteen  millions,  that  these  debts  were  dis- 
charged—whilst  we  were  building  a navy,  a capitol, 
nursing  our  infant  experiments  in  manufactures,  and 
opening  a territory  for  thirteen  new  states  to  come 
into  the  union.  It  was  whilst  our  miniature  towns 
were  growing  into  cities,  and  our  commerce  was  ex- 
panding by  millions  every  year. 

Look  now  at  our  condition! 

The  census  of  1840,  exhibits  the  following  popula- 
tion of  our  prinoipal  cities 
New  York  . . 

Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


312,710 
228  691 
102,313 
102,193 
93,383 
46,338 
36,233 
33,721 
29,261 
23,364 
23,141 
21,210 
21415 
20,796 
20,191 
20,153 
18,213 
17,290 
16.460 
15,218 
15,083 


New  Orleans 
Boston  , 

Cincinnati 
Brooklyn 
Albany 
Charleston 
Washington 
Frovidence 
Louisville 

Pittsburg  (without  the  environs) 

Lowell 
Rochester 
Richmond 
Buffalo  . 

Newark  . 

St.  Louis 
Portland  . 

Salem  , 

In  the  same  year,  the  capital  invested  by  commission 

and  importing  merchants  was  $119,295,367 

Domestic  retail  stores  ' 250,301,799 

Fisheries  16,420,629 

1,240  cotton  manufactories,  employing 
72,119  persons  and  a capital  of  51,102,359 

Woollen  manufactories,  employing  21,342 
persons,  and  a capital  of  15,765,124 

Total  amount  of  capital  employed  in  ma- 
nufacturing 267,726,579 

There  were  exported  from  the  port  of  Boston,  dur- 
ing the  week  ending  on  the  23.th  ult.  575  bales  of  do- 
mestic goods.  Of  these  310  bales  were  shipped, for 
Smyrna,  255  for  the  East  Indies,  and  10  bales,  for 
Miquelon. 

We  find  the  theme  expanding  beyond  the  brief 
space  we  have  at  command,  and  therefore  hurry  to 
the  use  of  figures,  of  which  it  has  been  an, adage, 
“they  will  not  lie.”  We  speak  as  “unto  wise  men,” 
or  at  least  the  figures  will,  if  duly  considered. 

From  a number  of  statistics  before  us,  illustrating 
the  above  ideas,  we  have  room  to-day  only  for  the 
few,  which,  follow;.  See  next  articles. 


COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS. 


EXPORTS.  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURED 
COTTON  GOODS  FROM  182,6  TO  1842. 

Considerable  attention  having  lately  been  attracted 
to  the  circumstance  of  a large  shipment  of  domestic 
cottons  from  Boston  for  China,  the  editor  of  the 
United  States  Gazette  has  been  induced  to  investi- 
gate a little  the;  subject  of  the  exportation  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  especially  those  of  cotton,  and  has 
formed  (he  fallowing  table  frpm  the  annual  reports 
of  the  treasury  since  1826— that  being  the  first  year 
in  Which  the  returns  are  furnished.  It  appears  in  the 
Boston  memorial,  presented  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, that  the  manufaqtiyret  of  cotton,  as  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  American  industry,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  having  commenced  in  1816,  and  was  confined 
to  white  goods  until  18$5,  when  that  of  printed  goods 
commenced,  in  that  year  they  estimate  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  at  110,00,0  bales,. and  in  1842  at  3n0, 
000  bales,  or  120,000,000  pounds;  that  the  present 
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consumption  is  equal  to  the  whole  export  of  the  U. 
States  up  lo  1820  or  the  whole  consumption  of  Amer- 
ican cotton  in  Great  Britain  to  the  same  period,  and 
exceeds  our  export  to  France  previous  to  1840.  In 
1842  they  estimate  150,000,000  yards  to  be  printed 
annually,  valued  at  $16,000,000,  and  employing  a 
capital  of  $25,000,000.  They  estimate  January,  1842, 
as  follows: — 

101,300  pieces  of  30  yards  per  week 
each,  is,  per  annum  yards  158,028,000 

150,000,000  yards  at  an  average  of  11 
cents  is,  $16,500,000 


Capital  required  for  manufacturing  the 
above  quantity  of  cloth,  $17,500,000 

Ditto  for  printing  it,  7,500,000 


Total,  $25,000,000 

It  appears  by  the  table,  that,  in  1326,  the  printed 
and  colored  cottons  exported  amounted  to  $68,884, 
and  in  1842  to  $385,040;  and  that  the  exports  of 
white  cottons  in  1826  amounted  to  $821,629;  in  1838, 
to  $3,250,130;  and  in  1842,  to  $2,302,815.  Of  nan- 
keens, which  amounted  in  1826  to  $8,903,  the  export 
entirely  ceased  in  1841.  The  export  of  twist,  yarn, 
and  thread  has  increased  from  $11,155,  in  1826,  to 
$37,325  in  1842;  and  all  other  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton from  $227,574  to  $250,361. 

The  total  export  of  cotton  manufactures  in  1826 
was  $1,138,125;  in  1833  it  exceeded  $2,500,000,  and 
in  1838  amounted  to  $3,758,755;and  has  averaged  over 
$3,000,000  up  to  1842,  inclusive,  which  is  the  latest 
account  received,  and  for  which  year  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  treasury  department. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  we  have  placed  the 
annual  amount  of  export  of  all  American  manufac- 
tures, from  1826  to  1841 — by  comparing  which  with 
the  preceding  column,  may  be  ascertained  the  rela- 
tive proportion  which  the  manufactures  of  cotton 
exported  bear  to  the  whole  export  of  American  man- 
ufactured goods  of  all  materials.  It  varies  from 
about  one-sixth  to  one-third. 

It  appears  that  in  1842,  there  was  a small  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  American  cottons  exported. 
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DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  OF  THE  U.  STATES 
FROM  1803  TO  1841. 

Hunt’s  Magazine  has, 'the  following  table,  com- 
piled with  care  from  official  documents,  exhibiting 
the  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea,  of  the  forest,  of 
agriculture,  and  of  manufactures  exported  in  each 
year,  from  1803  to  1842,  a period  of  nearly  40  years. 
It  shows  at  a glance,  the  proportion  of  each  general 
description  of  our  productive  industry:-— 


Years. 

Of  the  ss p. 

Of  the 

Of  agricul- 

Of  nianu- 

forest. 

ture. 

. facMares. 

1803 

82.635,000 

$4,850,000 

$32,995  000 

$1,355,000 

1804 

3.420,000 

4,630.000 

30,890,000 

2,100.000 

1805 

2,S84,000 

5 261.000 

31,562  000 

2 300,000 

1806 

3,116,000 

4,861,000 

30,125,000 

2,707,000 

1807 

2,804,000 

5,476,000 

37,832,000 

2,120,000 

1808 

832,000 

1,399,000 

1,746,000 

344,000 

1809 

1,710,000 

4,583  000 

23.234,000 

1,506  000 

1810 

1,481,000 

4.978,000 

33.502,000 

1,907,000 

1811 

1,413.000 

5,286,000 

35.556,000 

2,376  000 

1812 

935.000 

2,701,000 

24,555,000 

1.355,000 

1813 

304  000 

1,107.000 

23,119.000 

399  000 

1814 

188,000 

570,000 

5,613,000 

246  300 

1815 

912,000 

3,910,000 

38,910,000 

1.553.000 

IS  1 6 

1,331,000 

7,293,000 

53,354,000 

1,755.000 

1817 

1.671,000 

1,484,000 

57.222,000 

2,551,000 

1818 

2,187,000 

5,691,000 

62.9S7,000 

2.777,000 

1819 

2,024,000 

4,927,000 

41,452  000 

2,245,000 

1820 

2,251.000 

5,304,000 

41,485,000 

2,342,000 

1821 

1,499,188 

3,794,311 

35,407,992 

2.754  631 

1S22 

1,384,589 

3,815.542 

41,272,379 

3,121,030 

1823 

1,658.224 

4,498,911 

37,646,726 

3.139.59S 

1824 

1,610,990 

4 889.646 

38,995  198 

4,841,383 

1825 

1,595,065 

4,938,949 

54,237.751 

5,729,797 

1826 

1,473,383 

3.921.250 

41,253,001 

6.001,985 

1827 

1,575.332 

3,343,970 

47,065,143 

6,680,225 

1828 

1,693,980 

3.889,611 

38.610,924 

6 241,391 

1829 

1,817.100 

3,681.759 

43,954,584 

6,025,200 

1830 

1,725  270 

4,192,004 

46,977,332 

6.258,13] 

1831 

1,889,472 

4,263,477 

47,261,433 

7,147,364 

1S32 

2 558.538 

4,347,794 

49,416,183 

6,461.774 

1833 

2 402,469 

4,906,339 

55,343,421 

6,923,922 

1834 

2,071,493 

4,457,997 

67,380,787 

7,113,885 

1835 

2,174,524 

5,397,004 

85,049.964 

8,567,590 

1836 

2 666,058 

5,361.740 

91,625,924 

7.261,186 

1837 

2.711,452 

4,711.007 

78,385,281 

8,995  368 

1838 

3,175.576 

5,200,499 

78,194,447 

9,463,299 

1839 

1,917.969 

5,764,559 

84.923.834 

10.927,529 

1840 

3,198.370 

5,323.035 

93,125,339 

12,868,840 

1841 

2 846,851 

6,264,852 

81,747,947 

13  523,072 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  OF  THE  U.  STATES 
FOR  FIFTY-ONE  YFARS, 

We  extract  from  Hunt’s  Magazine  for  July,  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  official  sources,  ex- 
hibiting the  value  of  all  the  exports  in  each  year  from 
1790  to  1841,  and  the  value  of  those  of  domestic  and 
foreign  origin  since  1830: — 


To  Value  of  exp.  Value  of  exp. 
Sept.  of  domestic  of  foreign 
30.  origin.  origin. 

Dollars.  Dollars. 


Total 
value  of 
exports. 
Dollars. 


1791, 

1792, 

1793, 

1794, 

1795, 

1796, 

1797, 

1798, 

1799, 

1800, 
1801, 
1802, 

1803, 

1804, 

1805, 

1806, 

1807, 

1808, 

1809, 

1810, 
1811, 
1812, 

1813, 

1814, 

1815, 

1816, 

1817, 

1818, 

1819, 

1820, 
1821, 
1822, 

1823, 

1824, 

1825, 

1826, 

1827, 

1828, 

1829, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 
ia40, 
1841, 


42,205,961 

41.467,477 

42,387,002 

41,253,727 

48,699,592 

9,433,546 

31,405,702 

42,366,675 

45,294,043 

30,032,109 

25,008,152 

6,782,272 

45,974,403 

64,781,896 

68.313.500 
73,854,437 
50,976,838 
51,683,640 
43,671,894 
49,874,079 
47,155,408 

50.649.500 
66,944,745 
53,055,710 
58,921,691 
50,669,669 
55,700,193 
59,462,029 
61,277,057 
63,137,470 
70,317,698 
81,024,162 

101,189,082 

106,916,680 

95,564,414 

96,033,821 

103,533,891 

113,895,634 

106,382,722 


13,594,072 
36,231  597 
53,179,019 
60,283,234 
59,643,558 
12,997,414 
20,797,531 
24.391,295 
16,022,790 
8,495,127 
2,847,845 
0,145,169 
6,583,350 
17,138,555 
16,358,069 
19,426,696 
19,165,683 
18,008,029 
21,302,488 
22,286,202 
27,543,622 
25,337,157 
32,590,743 
24,539,612 
23,403,136 
21,595,017 

16.658.478 

14.387.479 
20,033,526 
24,039,473 
19,822,735 
23,312,811 
20,504,4:15 
21,746,360 
21,854,962 
12,452,795 
17,494,525 
18  190,312 
15,469,081 


19,012,041 

20,753,098 

26,109,572 

33,026233 

47,989,472 

67.064.097 
56,850,206 

61.527.097 
78  665,522 
70,971,780 
94,115,925 
72,483,160 
55,800,033 
77,699,074 
95,566,021 

101,536,963 
108,343,150 
22,430,960 
52,203,233 
66,757,970 
61,316,833 
38,527,236 
27,855,997 
6,927,441 
52,557,753 
81,920,452 
87,671,569 
93,281,133 
70,142,521 
69,691,669 
64,974,382 
72,160,281 
74,699,030 
75,986,657 
99,535,388 
77,595  322 
82,324,829 
72,264,686 
72.358,671 
73,849,508 
81,310,583 
87,176  943 
30,140,433 
104,336,973 
121,693,577 
12S,  663,040 
117,419,376 
108,486  616 
121,028,419 
132,085,946 
121,851,803 


NEW  YORK  BAY — Aboriginal.  Whilst  noting 
the  rapid  progress  of  our  country,  on  a preceding 
page  the  striking  contrast  which  little  over  two  hun- 
dred years  has  produced  in  the  features  of  the  scene 
which  surrounds  the  beautiful  bay  upon  the  borders 
of  which  the  city  of  New  York  now  stands,  was 
brought  vividly  before  us. 

The  first  “pale  faced”  visiter  to  the  bay  of  New 
York — says  an  editorial  in  the  last  Mirror, — “and 
the  writer  of  the  first  description  on  record,  was 
John  de  Verrazzano,  a Florentine,  in  the  service  of 
Francis  the  first.  This  bold  navigator  had  been  for 
sometime  in  command  of  four  ships,  cruising  against 
the  Spaniards.  But  his  little  fleet  being  separated  in 
a storm,  Verrazzano  determined,  with  one  of  them, 
the  Dauphin,  to  take  a voyage  in  search  of  new  coun- 
tries. He  arrived  on  the  American  coast  somewhere 
near  North  Carolina,  and  first  proceeded  south  as  far 
as  “the  region  of  palm  trees,”  probably  Florida. — 
He  then  turned,  and  proceeded  north  till  he  entered 
a harbour,  which  he  descibes  thus,  in  a passage  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  royal  master: 

“This  land  is  situated  in  the  paralele  of  Rome,  in 
forty-one  degrees  and  two  terces;  but  somewhat  more 
colde  by  accidental  causes.  The  mouth  of  the  haven 
liete  open  to  the  south,  half  a league  broad ; and  being 
entred  within  it,  between  the  east  and  the  north,  it 
strelcheth  twelve  leagues,  where  it  wareth  broader, 
and  maketh  a gulfe  about  twenty  leagues  in  compass, 
wherein  are  five  small  islands,  very  fruitful  and  plea- 
sant, full  of  high  and  broad  trees,  among  the  which 
islands  any.great  navie  may  ride  without  any  fear  of 
tempest  or  other  danger.” 

In  this  harbour  Verranzzano  appears  to  have  re- 
mained about  fifteen  days.  He  and  his  men  frequent- 
ly went  on  shore  to  obtain  supplies  and  see  the  coun- 
try. ,He  says  in  another  part  of  his  letter — “Some- 
times our  men  stayed  two  or  three  daies  on  a little 
island  neere  the  ship  for  divers  necessaries.  We 
were  oftentimes  within  the  land  five  or  six  leagues, 
which  we  found  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  declare, 
very  apt  for  any  kind  of  husbandry,  of  corne,  wine, 
and  ayle.  We  entered  afterwards  into  the  woods, 
which  we  found  so  thicke  that  any  army,  were  it 
never  so  great,  might  have  hid  itself  therein;  the  trees 
whereof  are  okes,  cypress  trees,  and  other  sorts  un- 
known in  Europe.” 

These  were  probably  the  first  European  feet  that 
ever  trod  on  any  part  of  the  territory  now  included  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  Verrazzano  and  his  crew 
seem  to  have  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  generally  to  have  been  treated  well, 
though  by  his  own  account  he  did  not  always  deserve 
it.  Speaking  of  an  excursion  made  by  his  men  some- 
where on  the  coast,  he  says: — “They  saw  only  one 
old  woman,  with  a young  maid  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
yeeres  old,  which,  seeing  our  companie,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  grass  for  feare.  The  old  women  carried 
two  infants  on  her  sholders,  and  the  young  woman 
was  laden  with  as  many.  As  soone  as  they  saw  us, 
to  quiet  them  and  win  their  favours,  our  men  gave 
them  vituals  to  eate,  which  the  old  woman  received 
thankfully,  but  the  young  woman  threw  them  dis- 
dainfully on  the  ground.  They  took  a child  from  the 
old  woman  to  bring  into  France;  and  goeng  about  to  take 
the  young  i coman  which  was  very  beautiful  and  of  tall 
stature , they  could  not  possibly,  for  the  great  outcries 
that  she  made,  bring  her  to  the  sea;  and  especially 
having  great  woods  to  passthorow,  and  being  far  from 
the  ship,  we  proposed  to  leave  her  behind,  bearing 
away  the  child  only.'’ 

In  a subsequent  part  of  this  narrative,  Verrazzano 
presents  a very  favorable  picture,  not  only  of  the 
amenity,  but  of  the  discretion  of  tiie  aborigines: 
“They  came  in  great  companies  of  their  small  boats 
unto  the  ship,  with  their  faces  ail  bepainted  with  di- 
vers coulours,  and  bringing  their  wives  with  them, 
whereof  they  were  very  jealous;  they  themselves  en- 
tering aboard  the  ship,  and  staying  there  a good  space, 
but  causing  their  wives  to  stay  in  their  boats;  and  for 
all  the  entreatie  that  we  could  make,  offering  to  give 
them  divers  tilings,  we  couid  never  obtaine  that  they 
would  suffer  them  to  come  aboard  the  ship.  And 
oftentimes  one  of  the  two  kings  coming  with  his 
queene,  and  many  gentlemen  for  their  pleasure  to  see 
us,  they  all  stayed  on  shyre,  two  hundred  paces  from 
us,  sending  us  a small  boat  to  give  us  intelligence  of 
their  coming;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  answer  from  us 
they  came  immediately,  and  wondered  at  hearing  the 
cries  and  noyses  of  the  mariners.  The  queen  and  her 
maids  staied  in  a very  light  boat  at  an  island  a quar- 
ter of  of  a league  off,  while  the  king  abode  a long 
space  in  our  ship,  uttering  divers  conceits  with  ges- 
tures, viewing  with  great  admiration  the  furniture  of 
the  shippe.  And  sometimes  our  men  staying  one  or 
two  days  on  a little  island  near  the  ship,  he  returned 
with  seven  or  eight  of  his  gentlemen  to  see  what  we 
did;  then  the  king  drawing  his  bow,  and  running  up 
and  down  with  his  gentlemen,  made  much  sport  to  gra- 
tify our  men.” 
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Who  will  draw  us  a picture  of  the  scene  which 
that  same  bay  this  day  exhibits? 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY— THE  GREAT 
WEST. 

Respecting  the  resources  of  the  vast  empire  west 
of  the  Alleghanics,  and  the  steady  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  and  other  treasures  with 
which  it  abounds,  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the 
17lL,  thus  speaks: 

“It  surprises  some  of  our  eastern  cotemporaries  to 
hear  the  papers  in  this  vast  valley  discuss  its  progress 
and  change.  Every  year  developes  some  new  feature 
or  hidden  store  of  natural  wealth,  which  opens  to 
enrich  the  hardy  pioneer  and  add  importance  to  its 
trade.  As  a hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  grow- 
ing country,  the  Mississippi  valley  is  second  to  no 
region  in  the  world,  and  the  already  vast  quantities 
of  these  commodities  which  are  produced  are  yearly 
on  the  increase.  During  the  present  season,  our 
steamers  have  penetrated  the  Des  Moines  and  Platte, 
two  streams  which  before  were  considered  unnavi- 
gable,  and  thus  not  only  increased  the  extent  of  their 
navigation,  but  opened  a direct  communication  to 
market  for  the  produce  in  the  districts  adjoining. — 
Every  exchange  we  receive  from  above,  either  from 
Iowa,  the  upper  portion  of  Illinois  or  Wisconsin,  all 
bring  intelligence  to  us  of  the  increase  and  flow  of 
immigration  into  those  sections.  The  rich  bottoms 
of  our  own  state  are  rapidly  becoming  populated, 
and  but  a few  years  will  elapse  before  this  vast  ex- 
tent of  territory  will  be  teeming  with  life  and  culti- 
vated by  sinews  that  will  force  from  it  its  innate 
wealth. 

All  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  extent  and  vast 
resources  of  the  west,  is  an  enterprising  American 
population  in  Oregon,  the  opening  of  that  outlet  to 
the  Pacific,  and  the  trade  which  will  naturally  con- 
centrate there,  will  finish  the  might  of  the  region. 
The  Mississippi  valley  will  then  be  the  great  heart  of 
this  country,  and  will  provision  and  sustain  with  its 
mighty  resources  the  vast  veins  stretching  to  either 
ocean.” 

On  the  other  hand  we  have 

ARKANSAS. 

The  Albany  Argus  of  Wednesday  has  the  follow- 
ing interesting  statements  in  reference  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  Arkansas: 

“An  intelligent  correspondent,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  condition  of  the  state,  alludes  to  our  remark 
and  says: — “I  cannot  understand  why  the  stock  is  at 
such  a low  rate  (the  5 per  cents  offered  at  60.)  The 
Herald  has  magnified  her  liabilities  arid  diminished 
her  resources,  and  has  even  classed  her  among  the 
defaulting  state?,  although  none  has  met  her  engage- 
ments with  more  rigid  punctuality.  She  has  can- 
celled a considerable  portion  of  her  state  bonds,  de- 
stroyed two  and  a half  millions  of  her  State  Bank 
circulation,  and  laid  a tax  on  her  citizens  producing 
§150,000  beyond  her  expenses,  which  has  been  paid 
cheerfully.  She  has  refused  her  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  declared  her  ability  and  determination 
to  meet  every  engagement.  The  funds  are  already 
on  deposits  in  New  York  to  pay  her  interest  up  to 
and  including  next  January,  and  her  banks  have  spe- 
cie enough  to  meet  that  due  in  1844,  besides  eight  or 
nine  millions  of  good  debts  to  be  collected,  and  the 
surplus  of  her  state  tax.” 

Such  is  the  picture,  not  of  a defaulting  state,  but 
of  a stale  exact  m the  fulfilment  of  its  engagements, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  its  stock  should  not  com- 
mand its  true  value  in  the  market. 

A correspondent  of  the  Buffalo  Advertiser  writes 
from  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  July  19: 

“I  remember  well  when  almost  all  the  bar  iron 
used  west  of  the  mountains  was  transported  upon 
pack-horses— one  man  driving  ten,  fifteen,  or  twen- 
ty, according  to  ins  ability — there  then  being  little 
more  than  an  Indian  trail,  on  which  is  denominated 

the  “northern  route,”  across  the  Alleghany  ridge. 

Subsequently  a wagon  road,  rough  and  steep,  was  cut 
out— and  later  still,  a turnpike  road  constructed, 
which  facilitated  the  transportation  of  the  article. — 
When  carried  in  wagons,  the  cost  of  delivering  a ton 
of  bar  iron  or  blooms  at  Pittsburg,  was  sixty  dollars, 
on  an  average.  I\ow  the  price  is  six  dollars!  and  a 
ton  ol  blooms  can  now  be  purchased  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  for  ten  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  that  quantity  only  twenty-five  years  ago. 
How  little  soever  this  state,  therefore,  may  have  pro- 
fited by  the  construction  of  hercanals  and  rail  roads 
it  is  plain  that  the  customers  of  her  iron  have  no 
cause  to  utter  lamentations.  Nails  are  selling  at  the 
factories  here  for  about  §3,50  per  hundred  pounds. 

“One  striking  circumstance  almost  daily  presents 
itself  here.  That  is,  the  immense  droves  of  cattle 
that  ar on  their  way  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &c. 
Most  of  these  are  collected  in  the  northwestern  coun- 
ties of  this  stale — but  many  come  from  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  The  price  of  cattle  is,  however,  very 


low — but  the  droves  nevertheless  anticipate  a fair 
profit. 

“Most  of  the  iron  works  in  this  county,  I learn  are 
in  operation,  and  many  are  driven  briskly — especially 
those  connected  with  establishments  at  Pittsburg  — 
The  prices  of  iron  are  so  ruinously  low,  however, 
that  little,  if  anything,  can  be  realized  by  the  iron- 
masters. But  little  bar  iron  is  manufactured  here  at 
present.  The  forges  being  employed  principally  in 
turning  out  blooms,  which  are  carried  to  Pittsburgh, 
and  there  rolled  into  bars  of  the  various  shapes  that 
the  wants  of  the  people  require.  To  that  place  is 
sent  all  the  blooms  and  pigmetal  manufactured  in  that 
region  of  the  commonwealth.  There  are,  however, 
a few  rolling  mills  and  nail  factories  in  the  county — 
but  the  cheapness  of  fuel  at  Pittsburg,  connected 
with  the  circumstance  also  of  its  being  the  general 
mart  in  the  iron  line  for  a large  section  of  our  coun- 
try, renders  it  more  advantageous  to  the  iron  master 
to  send  the  rough  article  to  that  place  than  to  finish 
it  here.” 

From  the  Buffalo  Advertiser  of  the  24th  July,  we 
extract  the  following  admirable  and  appropriate  ar- 
ticle: 

“REPUDIATION  OF  STATE  DEBTS.  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, Mr.  Bleecker,  and  almostevery  public  agent  of 
this  country  in  Europe,  as  well  as  private  citizen  tra- 
velling in  G.  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  in  writing 
home  express  sorrow  and  mortification  at  the  disgrace- 
ful delinquency  of  their  countrymen,  while  acting  in 
the  high  and  responsible  character  of  sovereign  states. 
The  conduct  complained  of  by  our  friends  abroad  of 
all  parties,  is  so  dishonest,  so  discreditable,  and  so 
entirely  unexpected  by  those  who'have  loaned  us  their 
money  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  integrity  and 
ability,  that  something  surely  ought  to  be  done  to  ex- 
punge forever  the  foul  slain  of  repudiation,  from  the 
hitherto  fair  character  of  a family  of  which  we  are 
all  justly  proud,  and  equally  members.  We  claim 
for  our  remarks  upon  this  subject  an  exemption  from 
all  political  considerations.  The  custody  of  the  sa- 
cred honor  of  state  sovereignties — of  the  American 
people  belongs  exclusively  to  no  party.  It  is  then 
not  as  politicians,  but  an  the  humble  organ  of  that 
abiding  sense  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  which  is  the 
governing  principle  of  every  upright  mind,  that  we 
point  to  a great  moral  evil,  and  ask,  if  it  be  not  in 
our  power  to  remove  it?  and  if  so,  how  long  shall 
we  endure  this  needless,  this  striking  evidence  of 
our  public  dishonesty,  and  public  disgrace? 

In  the  circumstances  and  causes  which  created  the 
large  and  unfortunate  debts  of  the  delinquent  stales, 
all  men  of  all  parties  are  alike  implicated.  All  have 
alike  misjudged  in  regard  to  the  immediate  pro- 
ductive value  of  those  public  works,  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  so  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  unwisely  borrowed  in  Europe.  A portion  of 
this  money  is  irrecoverably  lost;  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  much  which  is  now  unproductive, 
and  therefore  valueless,  will  yet  prove  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  states  in  which  it  has  been  expended. 

It  is  not  unlike  winter  wheat,  sometimes  by  mistake 
sown  in  the  spring,  whose  harvest  is  delayed  till  an- 
other season.  The  husbandman  does  not  abandon 
such  fields;  neither  should  the  unfinished  improve- 
ments of  the  new  states  be  abandoned.  Expanded 
hope  and  noble  ambition  have  often  led  slow  calcu- 
lating reason  into  error.  As  the  brother  of  one  fam- 
ily, we  should  regard  with  feelings  of  sympathy  ra- 
ther than  censure,  the  bold  enterprising  spirits,  who 
have  penetrated  and  subdued  the  western  wildcrnass 
and  are  now  just  beginning  to  pour  into  the  lap  of 
(heir  kindred  in  the  old  Atlantic  states,  millions  on 
millions  of  the  rich  fruits  of  a well  cultivated  virgin 
soil. 

We  believe  it  safe  to  say  that  ten  million  bushels 
of  wheat  ground  and  unground  will  be  transported 
across  lake  Erie  this  season  on  its  way  to  an  eastern 
market.  And  we  justly  infer  from  the  vast  increase 
in  the  amount  of  ashes  coming  to  this  port,  that 
large  forests  are  being  cleared,  and  the  ground  on 
which  they  have  stood  for  unnumbered  ages  prepared 
for  seeding  this  fail.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
except  the  continually  increasing  tide  of  emigration 
westward  from  this  point,  by  which  we  can  judge  of 
the  thousands  of  acres  of  prairie  land  that  will  this 
season  first  feel  the  sharp  edge  of  the  steel  coulter, 
and  iron  ploughshare.  It  is  worthy  of  consideration 
that  not  an  acre  of  wild  lands  is  put  in  cultivation  in 
the  teeming  west,  that  does  not  contribute  more  or 
less  to  the  public  revenue,  the  population,  and  the 
substantial  business  and  wealth  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  Union.  We  submit  the  fact 
that,  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  the  judicious  expen- 
diture of  the  money  borrowed  in  Europe  by  our  de- 
linquent and  unfortunate  friends  was  to  benefit  the 
people  of  the  older  and  wealthier  states  as  well  as 
those  of  the  new,  as  evidence  that  we  are  morally 
bound  to  do  something  for  their  relief.  Even  if  they  do 
not  ask  relief,  it  does  not  alter  our  obligation  to  the 


lenders  of  money  who  can  now  recover  neither 
principal  nor  interest. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  in  times  past 
of  sovereign  kings,  in  repudiating  public  debts,  and 
robbing  either  by  forced  loans  or  other  means,  such 
dishonor  and  enduring  disgrace  should  not  now  attach 
to  a republic,  which  with  a comparatively  small  po- 
pulation, and  very  limited  resources,  paid  the  whole 
expense  of  two  protracted  wars,  and  has  divided 
many  millions  among  its  several  states  and  territo- 
ries. No  fair  minded  man  will  say  that  we  lack  the 
ability  to  right  the  wrong  if  we  choose  so  to  do.  It  is 
the  disposition  that  is  wanting  and  nothing  more  — 
Some  how  we  seem  to  imagine  that  those  whose  age 
and  experience  place  them  at  the  head  of  a reputa- 
ble family,  discharge  their  whole  social  duty,  if  they 
quietly  fold  their  arms,  and  say  with  a foreboding 
smile  of  self  complacency  “toe  have  no  interest  in  the 
character  of  these  our  young  sisters  just  ripening 
into  womanhood,  and  going  forth  into  public  society. 
Their  good  or  ill-fame  and  conduct  are  no  concern  of 
ours!”  Need  we  say  that  the  great  law  of  kindness 
and  consanguinity  between  sister  states  will  not  to- 
lerate such  injurious  selfishness,  such  unnatural  iso- 
lation? It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  we  are  one 
people,  “£  pluribus  Unom.”  That  we  must  participate 
alike  in  all  the  honors,  all  the  disgrace,  all  the  advan- 
tages, all  the  perils  and  all  the  misfortunes  of  our 
common  country. 

A small  sum,  without  assuming  their  public  debts, 
will  greatly  relieve  the  suffering  credit  of  the  delin- 
quent states.  Their  interest  in  the  pnblic  domain 
will  give  ample  security  for  the  assistance  rendered, 
whatever  it  may  be.  In  times  past  it  has  furnished 
a revenue  of  many  millions,  and  with  the  returning 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  increase  of  emi- 
gration from  nearly  all  the  ports  of  Europe,  our  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  purchased  to  a large  amount. — 
They  have  ever  been  a favorite  object  with  all  per- 
sons having  money  to  invest  in  small  sums.  And  it 
is  the  millions  of  little  rills  flowing  together,  that 
make  the  mighty  rivers  of  our  continent.  Let  us 
then  repudiate  “repudiation,”  imitate  the  noble  vir- 
tue and  honesty  of  our  forefathers,  and  wisely,  “ren- 
der unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s.” — 
Away  with  that  meanness  of  spirit,  that  unpatriotic 
littleness  of  soul,  which  can  see  without  shame  or 
regret,  a sovereign  state — a member  of  the  American 
Union — to  plead  the  “Baby  Act"  in  the  world’s  high 
chancery. 

Away  with  that  dishonest  trickery  which  seeks  to 
evade  the  payment  of  money  borrowed  of  the  best 
friends  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  as  well  as  of 
our  own  citizens,  and  expended  in  constructing  great 
public  improvements,  eminently  national  in  their  cha- 
racter, and  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  republic.  Seventeen  millions  of  people  earn- 
ing more  than  a thousand  millions  of  dollars  a year, 
can  quickly  make  good  the  loss  of  a few  dollars  and 
cents.  But  what  can  compensate  a nation  for  the 
loss  of  honor,  the  loss  of  moral  integrity,  which  must 
be  written  in  its  history,  and  endure  throughout  all 
coming  time?” 


INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

For  three  years  past,  the  progress  of  public  works 
and  internal  improvements,  whether  undertaken  by 
the  national,  state,  or  corporate  authorities,  have 
been  almost,  and  in  many  places  entirely  arrested  by 
the  great  financial  embarrassments  visited  upon 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  people  throughout  the 
country.  The  opponents  of  such  enterprises  have 
had  a day  of  signal  triumph.  Many  highly  useful 
projects,  upon  which  heavy  expenditures  had  been 
made,  have  been  so  prostrated,  that  to  have  been  an 
advocate  for  undertaking  them,  is  visited  now  as  an 
odium.  This  was  of  course; — for  numbers  of  pro- 
jects were,  in  the  hey-day  of  speculation,  undertaken, 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  dreamed  of.  These 
necessarily  failing,  threw  a proportion  of  their  odi- 
um upon  more  deserving,  though  equally  unfortunate 
experiments,  and  all  were  painted  with  the  same  hues, 
in  the  general  estimation. 

It  will  take  time  to  correct  this,  and  to  bring  de- 
serving projects  once  more  into  estimation,  as  well 
as  to  recruit  the  means  for  prosecuting  them.  The 
tendency  to  rectify  in  this  particular  is  however  al- 
ready perceptible.  More  caution  was  required,  paid 
for,  and  learned; — but  deserving  projects  begin  again 
to  be  countenanced.  Monied  men,  generally  wide 
enough  awake  to  be  trusted  with  managing  their  own 
interests,  find  that  “deposites”  in  banks,  though  now 
safe  enough  there,  are  yet  a very  unprofitable  appro- 
priation of  money.  Tluie  they  have  been  laying  lor 
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months,  no  interest  coming  in — and  no  hopes  that 
property  will  get  lower,  or  more  productive,  unless 
business  can  be  revived.  Domestic  trade,  what  there 
is  of  it,  has  assumed  to  so  great  an  extent  a cash 
character  that  the  banks  have  not  half  paper  enough 
offered  them  to  employ  their  capital.  Long  credits 
are  neither  sought  for  nor  expected.  A close  busi- 
ness,— buying  only  what  is  immediately  wanted,  and 
selling  at  a small  profit,  is  the  only  chance  now  of 
selling  at  all.  Borrowing  money  to  buy  things  with 
that  can  well  be  done  without,  though  universal  a few 
years  ago,  is  rather  unfashionable  at  this  day.  Sub- 
stantia! articles  find  their  way  directly  from  those  who 
have,  to  those  who  want,  without  so  many  intermedi- 
ate agents  to  be  paid  their  per  centum,  including  in- 
vestments. Money  is  therefore  left  idle,  and  the 
holder  of  it  is  now  looking  about  with  as  much  anx- 
iety how  to  make  it  profitable,  as  the  laborer  is  for 
a day’s  work.  Whilst  the  prices  of  everything  were 
tumbling  down,  the  miser,  and  we  have  some  of  the 
tribe  amongst  us — pressed  every  one  that  owed  him, 
for  payment,  in  order  that  he  might  hoard  up  the  mo- 
ney to  buy  bargains  with.  What  he  could  gripe,  he 
held  on  to,  till  difficulties  and  executions  should 
bring  property  under  the  hammer.  When  he  comes 
to  compute  the  nett  proceeds  of  buying  bargains  now, 
he  finds  generally  there  is  as  much  danger  in  parting 
with  his  money,  and  more  difficulty  in  insuring  a 
good  per  cent,  for  it,  than  in  the  days  of  universal 
credit. 

The  public  securities  are  his  first  resort.  When 
they  are  safe,  he  buys.  The  banks  do  likewise  to 
some  extent.  United  States  six  per  cent,  goes  up 
fifteen  to  seventeen  per  cent,  above  par.  All  the 
state  stocks  feel  the  influence  of  an  increased  confi- 
dence and  demand. 

Next  comes  the  disposition  to  give  to  useful  im- 
provements, at  least  such  as  are  partially  completed, 
a fair  opportunity  to  accomplish  their  objects.  Ca- 
nals and  rail  roads  upon  which  heavy  outlays  have 
been  made,  now  paralyzed,  have  a better  chance  of 
their  value  being  fairly  estimated,  and  instead  of  be- 
ing abandoned,  to  be  made  something  of.  There  are 
few,  if  any  of  them,  fairly  under  way,  but  which 
when  brought  into  the  use  they  were  designed  for, 
and  economically  superintended,  will,  when  trade  in- 
creases, become  profitable  to  the  holders  as  well  as 
useful  to  the  public.  In  the  midst  of  the  embarrass- 
ments which  have  suspended  the  works  in  the  mid- 
dle and  western  states,  the  eastern  improvements 
have  gone  on  with  unhesitating  energy  and  signal 
success.  Their  examples  will  inspire  competition. 
Other  sections  will  seek  a share  of  the  advantages 
they  are  now  reaping.  Capitalists  will  see  their  way, 
and  work  will  be  resumed. 

To  illustrate.  Amongst  the  largest  improvements 
projected  in  the  midst  of  the  financial  difficulties  of 
the  country,  prosecuted  with  characteristic  Yankee 
intrepidity,  was  the  Western  rail  road,  connecting  Bos- 
ton with  Albany, — the  very  centre  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  Already,  even  in  its  infancy,  it  turns  out 
to  be  profitable,  even  as  an  investment.  How  profit- 
able it  i3  likely  to  be  as  an  improvement  to  Boston  as 
well  as  to  interior  New  York,  may  be  guessed  from 
the  following  paragraphs: 

“Lumber — Western  rail  road — Boston,  We  have  con- 
versed with  a citizen  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade 
who  has  just  returned  from  a trip  to  Boston,  where 
he  took  two  boat  loads  of  Canada  lumber  from  100 
miles  west  of  this  city,  as  an  experiment.  It  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.  He  expressed  high  ad- 
miration at  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  his  two 
boat  loads  of  lumber  were  transferred  from  water 
craft,  on  the  Hudson,  to  the  freight  cars,  ready,  for 
land  carriage.  Several  thousand  feet  were  picked 
up  at  an  armful,  by  machinery  propelled  by  horse- 
power, elevated  to  the  proper  height,  and  swung 
round  on  a crane,  and  laid  quickly  on  the  cars.  In  a 
few  minutes  his  boats  were  emptied,  and  their  bulky 
cargoes  flying  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  towards  the 
emporium  of  New  England. 

All  the  ground  at  and  near  the  depot  of  the  West- 
ern rail  road,  has  been  reclaimed  from  a section  re- 
cently covered  with  several  feet  of  water.  It  is 
now  improved,  the  entire  of  a large  and  growing 
trade. 

While  Boston  has  grasped  the  business  of  the 
west  with  an  iron  hand,  she  has  honorably  won  its 
best  regards  by  a generous  kindness,  which  is*  justly 
appreciated.” 

The  New  York  American,  copying  the  above, 
adds: 

“But  for  the  fact  vouched  for  in  the  above  para- 
graph, it  would  seem  hardly  credible  that,  with  a 
river  at  hand,  on  which  to  float  lumber,  or  the  boats 
conveying  it,  to  this  market,  fl^owner  should  prefer 
the  route  of  the  rail  road  to  Boston — and  it  can  only 
result,  one  would  think,  from  the  superior  facilities 
afl'orded  by  Boston  merchants  to  the  enterpnze  of  the 
lumber  men. 


“We  have  no  jealousies  of  Boston,  and  certainly 
no  grudging  feelings  in  hearing  of  her  prosperity;  but 
we  still  must  endeavor  to  stimulate  our  own  city  to 
put  forth  its  arms  to  take  the  share  of  inland  commerce 
which  fairly  belongs  to  it;  and  must  exhort  our  mer- 
chants to  be  awake  to  the  new  channels  forming  to 
divert  it,  and  from  which,  when  once  the  flow  takes 
place,  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  recall  it.” 

We  venture  to  say,  that  though  for  the  present 
moment  their  projected  improvements  are  under  in- 
junction, as  it  were,  the  New  Yorkers  will  not  long 
remain  passive  spectators  of  the  Massachusetts  tri- 
umph, in  thus  tappring  the  trade  of  their  own  inte- 
rior. 

And  so  of  other  sections,  by  degrees.  The  Wa- 
bash and  Erie  canal  has  just  commenced  operations. 


GENERAL  HAMILTON- REPUDIATION. 


From  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Whig,  July  6. 

In  our  account  of  the  celebration  of  our  national 
anniversary  at  this  place,  we  furnish  the  address 
which  General  Hamilton  made  in  return  for  the  sen- 
timent which  was  drunk  in  compliment  to  him.  The 
principal  portion  of  the  speech  is  in  relation  to  the 
subject  of  repudiation,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers. 

General  Hamilton’s  extensive  acquaintance  with 
public  sentiment,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Eu- 
rope, his  high  distinction,  and  his  profound  ability  as 
a statesman,  render  whatever  he  may  say  on  this 
subject,  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  have  done  so  much  towards  inflicting  a deep  and 
lasting  injury  upon  their  state,  by  the  countenance 
and  support  which  they  have  given  to  the  shameful 
doctrine  of  repudiation.  The  eyes  of  the  civilized 
world  are  upon  us,  viewing  with  intense  anxiety  the 
result  of  this  attempt  of  a people,  through  the  action 
of  their  government,  to  perpetrate  robbery  by  whole- 
sale, in  utter  disregard  of  the  universal  denunciation 
of  every  enlightened  nation  on  the  globe.  Can  party 
feeling  so  delude  men  as  to  render  them  blind  to  the 
most  obvious  principles  of  common  honesty?  Can 
numbers  give  sanction  to  crime  or  divest  dishonesty 
of  its  ignominy?  Can  a multitude  with  impunity 
throw  around  themselves  a mantle,  which,  with  an 
individual,  would  stick  to  him  like  the  shirtof  Nessus, 
excoriating  him  to  the  very  vitals?  Are  the  princi- 
ples of  honor  and  morality  to  be  deemed  obligatory 
upon  individuals,  but  inoperate  upon  communities? 
Is  the  successful  evasion  of  an  honest  debt  to  be  pub- 
lished with  disgrace  in  one,  whilst  it  is  hailed  as  a 
virtue  in  thousands?  Are  the  rules  of  arithmetic  to 
be  brought  in  the  consideration  of  moral  obligations? 
These  are  questions  which  are  intimately  involved  in 
the  all  absorbing  subject  which  is  now  agitating  the 
different  parties  of  this  state.  When  they  are  delibe- 
rately considered,  when  political  connection  and  par- 
ty success  shall  be  allowed  to  have  less  influence  in 
their  determination,  and  when  men  shall  allow  them- 
selves to  act  more  from  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences and  be  less  under  the  control  of  political 
managers,  than  unfortunately  now  is  the  case,  we 
feel  assured  that  they  will  be  settled  to  the  honor  and 
best  interests  of  Mississippi. 

After  the  drinking  of  the  regular  toasts  Dr.  Tate, 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  pro- 
posed the  following  expression  of  respect  for  Gov. 
Hamilton,  late  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  been  es- 
pecially invited  to  unite  in  the  celebration  and  par- 
take of  the  entertainment. 

Our  invited  guest,  Governor  Hamilton — Alike  distin- 
guished for  his  able  and  zealous  support  of  the  rights 
of  the  states,  and  for  his  profound  and  correct  views 
in  relation  to  the  powers  of  our  government. 

Gov.  Hamilton  then  rose  and  addressed  the  com- 
pany in  the  following  speech: 

“I  thank  you  gentlemen,  for  the  highly  acceptable 
and  flattering  compliment  you  have  paid  me.  I can- 
not arrogate  to  myself  a higher  credit  than  being  an 
humble  follower,  (sincere  though  humble)  in  that 
faith,  to  which  you  have  thus  afforded  the  testimony 
of  your  own  adhesion  and  support.  I do  not  rise  to 
make  a formal  speech,  for  I have  attended  no  public 
meetings  or  festivals,  nor  made  a public  address  for 
the  last  five  years! — as  the  jockeys  say  I am  off  the 
turf.  But  this  does  not  deny  to  me  the  satisfaction 
of  paying  to  you  the  tribute  of  a grateful  heart,  for 
an  honor  not  the  less  gratifying  because  it  was  unex- 
pected. 

“I  need  not  assure  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  gratifi- 
cation I have  derived  from  an  observation  however 
imperfect  of  the  fertility  and  resources  of  this  fine 
state  of  the  apparent  healthfulness  and  beauty  of  the 
valley  of  the  noble  river  which  brings  its  tributes  to 
your  admirably  situated  town;  nor  of  the  still  higher 
gratification  of  witnessing  so  many  signs  of  the  re- 
sults of  a victorious  industry,  which  is  fast  repairing 


the  disasters  of  the  past  crisis,  which,  if  it  was  attend- 
ed with  signal  calamities,  carries  with  it  the  ordina- 
ry uses  of  adversity  in  teaching  us  at  least  what  we 
are  to  avoid  in  future. 

“In  connection  with  this  subject,  I am  sure  gentle- 
men, you  will  pardon  a very  few  remarks.  I do  not 
come  among  you  to  burn  the  torch  of  Alecto.  What 
I am  going  to  say  is  in  a spirit  of  perfect  candor  and 
good  will  towards  every  man,  and  every  party  in 
your  state,  and  is  accompanied  with  a kindness  and 
respect  which  render  me  utterly  incapable  of  inten- 
tionally wounding  the  feelings  of  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual who  hears  me,  more  especially  on  this  nation- 
al jubilee,  which  should  be  consecrated  and  blessed 
by  fraternal  concord.  If,  therefore,  gentlemen,  the 
topic  of  your  public  credit  is  a prohibited  one,  I will 
cease — I pause  for  a sign — for  even  the  little  I am 
going  to  say,  I would  not  say,  if  I could  not  claim  both 
the  righls  and  privileges  of  a tax  payer  in  Mississippi. 
(Cries  of  go  on!  go  on!) 

“It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  that  the  issue  of  the 
obligation  of  Mississippi  to  pay  the  bonds,  to  which 
the  faith  of  the  public  seal  is  attached,  has  been 
blended  with  questions  very  much  of  a party  charac- 
ter; for  it  is  essentially  a great  domestic  question,  to 
be  decided  on  its  own  merits,  free  from  the  bias  and 
extrinsic  influence  of  all  other  considerations. 

“But  my  friends,  work  it  which  way  you  will,  Mis- 
sissippi must  pay.  It  is  as  unalterable  as  the  eternal 
principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  from  no  other  co- 
ercion than  that  which  arises  from  her  own  sense  of 
honor.  In  making  this  declaration,  gentlemen,  do 
not  let  me  be  understood,  as  not  fuliy  recognizing  the 
reasons  for  the  very  natural,  and  almost  exclusive 
reluctance,  with  which  she  acknowledges  the  obliga- 
tions of  debts  negotiated  in  some  respects  at  variance 
with  her  instructions,  the  proceeds  of  which  may 
have  been  dissipated  in  a manner  highly  unwise  and 
censurable.  But  apart  from  all  abstract  principles 
of  right,  it  is  consonant  to  a wise  policy,  having  refe- 
rence exclusively  to  an  enlightened  self-interest,  that 
she  should  make  early  preparations  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  and  the  ultimate  redemption  of  the 
principal  of  her  foreign  debt.  No  nation  can  subsist 
without  public  credit;  it  is  the  cement  of  social  pros- 
perity and, national  honor.  I hold  this  proposition  to 
be  philosophically  true,  and  susceptible  of  the  most 
rigid  demonstration.  When  therefore  the  excitement 
of  party  will  be  removed  from  this  great  question,  no 
man,  capable  of  forming  a just  estimate  of  the  re- 
sources of  this  state  and  of  the  spirit  and  liberality  of 
her  people,  can  hesitate  for  one  moment  in  believing, 
that  not  one  member  of  this  union  will  surpass  you  in 
your  heroic  efforts  to  redeem  your  public  faith  and 
honor. 

“Gentlemen,  I was  in  England,  when  the  intelli- 
gence was  received,  and  the  shock  was  felt,  of  your 
failing  to  pay  the  dividends  on  your  bonds.  I might 
describe  to  you  the  panic  which  this  intelligence  pro- 
duced, and  its  disastrous  influence  on  the  interests  of 
our  whole  country — but  I forbear.  I know  that  the 
losses  of  large  capitalists  are  not  very  apt  to  produce 
much  sympathy.  However,  your  bonds,  you  will 
permit  me  to  inform  you,  were  sold  at  a price  which 
seemed  to  promise  a high  rate  of  interest:  they  were 
therefore  purchased  in  Europe  by  persons  in  moderate 
circnmstances  seeking  in  this  way  an  augmented  in- 
come— by  disabled  half-pay  officers,  by  comparative- 
ly destitute  widows,  and  by  trustees  for  orphans  in 
no  wise  in  a better  condition.  The  statement  of  this 
fact  recalls  to  my  mind  a circumstance  which  occur- 
red shortly  after  the  news  reached  London  that  the 
executive  of  your  state  had  declined  recognising  the 
validity  of  your  state  bonds.  I happened  to  step  into 
the  office  of  a friend,  a highly  respectable  merchant 
in  London,  where  I met  a gallant  officer  of  the  British 
army,  whose  acquaintance  I had  the  honor  and  plea- 
sure previously  to  make.  He  informed  me  that  he 
was  an  unfortunate  holder  of  Mississippi  bonds.  He 
remarked,  “I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  a large  deposit 
of  American  lead,  which  1 received  at  the  battle  of 
Chippewa,  where  wounded  and  disabled  I fell  into  the 
hands  of  your  countrymen.  From  their  generosity, 
unbounded  kindness,  and  humanity,  1 thought  I could 
safely  deposit  in  their  good  faith  the  little  gold  a limit- 
ed fortune  had  still  left  me.  I saw  the  seal  and  sig- 
nature of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  1 thought  this 
enough;  but  I am  nearly  ruined  by  my  confidence  in 
your  country.”  This,  gentlemen,  was  said  with  a 
sensibility  free  from  all  vituperation  or  querulous 
abuse.  It  was  said  by  a man  who  stood  six  feet  two 
in  his  shoes,  the  perfect  and  entire  impersonation  of 
the  finest  models  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  It  was 
in  one  word  the  gallant  Sir  John  Massillon  Wilson, 
who  was  wounded  in  seven  places  at  the  battle  of 
Chippewa,  and  who  amidst  prejudice  and  ignorance  in 
regard  to  our  country,  stood  up  as  her  generous  and 
noble  defender  in  his  own.  Can  you  blame  me,  gen. 
tlemen,  if  I assured  this  veteran,  with  a gush  of  sen- 
sibility equal  to  his,  that  every  farthiagof  the  Missis. 
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sippi  bonds,  interest  and  principal  which  he  held, 
would  be  paid,  as  sure  as  there  is  a God  in  Heaven;  that 
I knew  the  resources  of  this  state  and  the  character 
of  her  people,  that  this  was  a mere  pause  or  suspen- 
sion in  her  cod  faith,  which  had  resulted  from  causes 
entirely  un connected  with  thesupposed  unfairness  with 
which  an  i .■!?■  mediate  negotiation  had  been  made  for 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonds  in  the  U.  Slates; 
that  the...-  -.vs.-i  not  in  her  people  a particle  of  mean- 
ne>s  or  S'H'diJness;  and  to  bold  on  with  inflexible  con- 
fidence in  his  stock. 

h is,  gentlemen,  as  large  as  your  indebted- 
res  appears,  it  is  a mere  cypher  in  eora- 
i tile  i 
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ise  natural  resources  of  Mis- 
excise  of  one  deliar  on  every  bag  of  cot- 
this  slate,  r. ould  itself  constitute  a re- 
e r.ext  ten  years  fer  paying  the  interest 
addition  to  a very  moderate  augmen- 
oid  tax,  whilst  the  reservation  of  your 
o,  recently  I understand,  most  judicious- 
wouid  constitute  an  unfailing  sinking  fund 
. option  of  the  principal. 

“indeed.  >n  the  gigantic  resources  of  our  country,  it 
is  inconceivable  how  light  the  burden  of  a judicious 
system  of  taxation  universally  levied  and  faithfully 
collected,  would  be  on  the  people.  I was  talking  to 
one  of  the  first  bankers  in  Europe,  when  last  in  that 
country  on  this  subject, — he  remarked  to  me  there 
really  is  no  excuse  for  your  countrymen  in  not  pay- 
ing the  interests  on  their  debt,  their  resources  are  so 
abundant  if  they  were  called  forth  by  a wise  system 
of  revenue.  Now  said  he,  I will  take  the  case  of  Il- 
linois— if  every  farmer  of  that  rich  and  fertile  state 
were  to  set  a part  one  pig  only  out  of  his  stock — my 
dear  sir,  said  I,  I know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  let 
me  help  you  by  way  of  a parenthesis,  and  brand  him 
anti  repudiation,  it  would  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt, 
because  as  an  honest  pig  he  would  be  sure  to  keep 
fat.  Sir,  said  he,  you  have  hit  it,  and  how  inexcu- 
sable is  it  that  with  such  means,  your  country  should 
suffer  the  loss  not  easily  to  be  computed  by  the  most 
comprehensive  combination  of  figures  of  a disastrous 
discredit — worse  in  the  long  run  than  deficient  harvest 
and  low  prices.  But  gentlemen,  I will  not  incur  the 
hazard  of  saying  any  thing  more  which  can  in  the 
great  division  of  parties  in  your  state  be  in  the  slightest 
degree,  disagreeable  to  any  one. 

'‘I  will  now  avert  briefly  to  topics  far  more  in  har- 
mony with  this  august  day. 

“Our  country,  my  friends,  like  the  strong  man,  is 
arousing  herself  from  her  sleep,  and  shaking  her  in- 
vincible locks.’  Under  the  conjoint  operation  of  in- 
dustry  and  economy,  we  are  rising  above  the  recent! 
palsy,  which  in  depressing  the  energies,  seemed  fora 
time  to  have  subjugated  the  moral  principle  of  our 
country.  After  a long  night,  the  day  gleams  with  ap- 
proaching light.  The  great  questions  at  issue  in  this 
confederacy  are  about  to  be  decided  by  a calm  and 
dispassionate  appeal  to  the  ballot  box.  Public  senti- 
ment, whichever  party  may  be  victorious,  seems  re- 
solved to  coerce  a reform,  and  to  restore  the  execu- 
tive to  its  just  authority  and  influence  by  selecting 
some  man  for  the  chief  magistracy,  of  commanding  j 
talent  and  high  public  virtue.  It  is  not,  gentlemen,  j 
for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  express  my  preference  ! 
between  the  relative  candidates,  as  my  station  in  this  ; 
struggle,  from  circumstances,  will  be  an  exceedingly  ! 
unobtrusive  one,  independent  of  the  fact  of  my  not  j 
having  come  here  as  the  partisan  of  either,  but  allo-t 
gether  from  motives  of  private  business.  I could  say 
nothirg  in  disparagement  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Clay, 
without  running  counter  to  the  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion I cherish  of  his  exalted  genius  and  patriotism, 
however  much  I may  differ  with  him,  at  least  on  one 
great  public  question  which  divides  our  country.  I 
could  say  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
without  violating  a sense  I entertain  of  his  uniform 
friendship  and  kindness  to  me,  or  the  just  estimate  I 
have  long  since  formed  of  his  acknowledged  abilities. 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  of  me  as  the  friend  and  fel- 
low countryman  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  that  I should 
say  aught  against  him.  No,  gentlemen,  I have  stood 
by  him  and  with  him  in  many  a dark  hour,  I have 
9een  him  in  every  phase  which  the  broad  glare  of  his 
genius  could  fling  on  his  public,  and  the  serene  tints 
of  his  virtues  could  cast  on  his  private  character.  I 
have  differed  with  him  ori  a mere  question  of  finance, 
perhaps  in  either  way  of  doubtful  expedience.  But 
it  has  been  with  a profound  confidence  both  in  his 
patriotism  and  ability — an  ability  exhaustless,  pene- 
trating, comprehensive,  and  acute,  which  has  master- 
ed and  elucidated  every  public  question  it  has  touch- 
ed. I am  sure  gentlemen,  as  a South  Carolmia  , 
you  will  forgive  these  expressions  of  a pardonable 
stale  pride;  lur  although  1 have  become  a citizen  of 
Alabama,  i cannot  forget  that  South  Carolina  was  the 
kmd  a indulgent  mother  of  us  both,  and  that  she 
has  never  i -mri-t  e-.i  a . her  bosom  a son  more  worthy 
both  her  j lection  than  him, or  one  more 

grateiui  for  her  kindness  than  myself.  Yes,  gentle- 


men, I say  this  at  a moment  when  she  is  pouring 
forth  the  tribute  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  another  of 
her  gifted  sons,  just  gone  to  his  account; — a man  who 
had  grown  upon  her  confidence  and  esteem,  whom 
she  had  sent  to  the  national  counsels,  equipped  from 
her  armory  with  a genius,  the  splendor  of  which  found 
its  equivalent  only  in  the  copiousness  and  elegance 
with  which  it  was  accomplished  by  every  species  of 
knowledge,  and  guided  by  every  sentiment  of  private 
honor  and  public  worth.  Thrice  honored  and  thrice 
blessed  be  his  name!  Ye?,  long  will  she  mourn  that 
the  genius  of  Legareis  extinct  forever.  But  it  is  time 
that  I should  trespass  no  longer  on  your  patience. 

“I  have,  gentlemen,  a large  stake  in  the  prosperity 
of  your  state.  Professions  of  patriotism,  like  profes- 
sions of  bravery  among  men,  and  chastity  among  wo- 
men, should  be  sparingly  made.  Such  customs  are 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.  But 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  if  the  public  authori- 
ties of  Mississippi  think  proper  to  decimate  the  six- 
teen thousand  acres  of  land  which  I hold  in  this  state 
for  my  copartners  and  myself,  as  a sacrifice  at  the 
shrine  of  your  public  faith,  my  friends  and  myself 
will  rejoice  for  such  an  object  in  any  burden  they 
may  impose.  I will  therefore,  give  you,  gentlemen, 

“ The  State  of  Mississippi — Great  in  her  resources, 
and  in  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  her  people, 
she  will  pay  every  farthing  of  interest  and  principal 
which  she  owes,  as  sure  as  there  is  a God  in  Heaven!" 


FLORIDA. 


NOTES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  ON  ITS  PRE- 
SENT CONDITION. 

Few  sections  of  this  continent  Irom  its  first  disco- 
very to  the  present  moment,  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention or  exercised  public  curiosity  to  a greater 
degree,  than  the  territory  of  Florida.  Resulting, 
probably,  from  the  fact,  that  from  the  period  of  its 
first  exploration  by  the  Spaniards  under  Ponce  de 
Leon  and  De  Soto,  to  1843,  it  has  been  the  theatre 
for  continued  adventure  and  romantic  occurrence.* 
It  was  called  by  the  name  it  bears  either  because  its 
discoverer  fell  in  with  it  upon  Palm  Sunday,  or  upon 
account  of  its  gay  and  beautiful  appearance.  “Un- 
der the  banners  of  De  Soto,  especially,  were  enlisted 
many  of  the  choicest  and  most  experienced  cavaliers 
of  that  day,  among  whom,  we  can  distinguish  the 
names  of  the  most  powerful  families  of  the  Spanish 
Empire,  probably  they  were  younger  members,  who 
being  full  of 'the  spirit  of  adventure  so  prevalent  in 
those  limes,  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of 
seeking  glory  and  renown  by  fighting  under  the  guid- 
ance of  so  victorious  a general.  But  hows  ion  were 
those  gay  aspirations  changed  to  sorrow  and  de- 
spair!— the  unfortunate  termination  of  this  campaign, 
however,  has  become  too  frequently  a subject  of 
history,  and  too  generally  known,  to  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  dwell  upon  it;  suffice  it  to  say,  De 
Soto  sacrificed  his  own  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
nearly  all  those  brave  men,  who  were  induced  to 
follow  him  in  the  too  eager  search  after  gold.  Of 
all  that  gay  host,  scarcely  fifty  returned  to  relate 
the  sad  climax  to  an  undertaking,  that  appeared  at  first 
so  fraught  with  fortune  and  success.  I believe  it  was 
no  part  of  De  Soto’s  intention  to  form  a settlement 
in  Florida;  he  was  rather  prompted  to  this  expedi- 
tion by  the  exaggerated  stories  of  the  discoveries  of 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  the  more  northern  tribes  of  Mex- 
icans; who,  whenever  enquiries  were  made  of  them 
after  the  precious  metals,  continually  pointed  to  the 
northeast.  He  also  judged  from  the  gold  that  adorn- 
ed the  persons  of  the  Indians  he  discovered  here, 
(and  who  doubtless  obtained  it  from  the  veins  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina^  that  the  land  which 
charmed  him  at  first  sight,  by  the  rich  display  of 
flowers,  and  whose  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  the 
perfume  of  fragrant  roses,  would  certainly  afford  the 
golden  vein  that  had  baffled  the  pursuit  of  all  former 
adventurers. 

“After  the  termination  of  De  Soto’s  efforts,  many 
other  expeditions  were  undertaken  by  soldiers,  who 
had  acquired  wealth  and  reputation  under  Cortes  and 
Pizarro;  all  however  were  equally  unfortunate,  ow- 
ing doubtless,  to  the  relentless  spirit  of  resistance 
displayed  by  the  Indians  against  all  invaders;  and 
also  to  the  fool-hardiness  of  the  adventurers  them- 
selves, who  instead  of  conciliating  these  stern  warriors 
of  the  forest,  usually  treated  them  with  extreme  se- 
verity; they  gave  themselves  up,  also,  to  the  indul- 
gence of  every  profligate  vice,  which  blended  with 
the  effeminate  influence  of  a warm  and  luxurious  cli- 
mate, created  an  apathy  and  enervation,  that  com- 
pletely prostrated  their  energies,  and  paralyzed  their 
efforts;  they  either  fell  victims  to  the  unrelenting  to- 
mahawk and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage,  or  to  their 
own  excessive  indulgences. 
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“Very  little  reliance  can  be  placet]  upon  the  des- 
criptions given  by  these  adventurers,  as  regards  the 
real  condition  of  the  country,  which  at  present  are 
looked  upon  as  mere  historical  romance  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  its  topography,  for  al- 
though they  doubtless  passed  over  the  places  de- 
scribed, yet  with  a vievv  to  palliate  their  profligacy 
and  lavish  waste  of  life,  they  have  interwoven  fa- 
bulous accounts  of  gold,  pearls,  and  inexhaustible 
treasures  that  never  in  reality  existed.  It  is  a re- 
markable fact,  that  although  Florida  was  explored, 
and  a colony  established  at  an  earlier  period  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  North  America;  less  i3 
known  of  its  true  resources,  the  quality  of  its  soil, 
and  the  various  products  adapted  to  its  climate  for 
successful  cultivation.  Business  blended  with  an 
extreme  desire  to  visit  a country  that  has  attracted 
so  much  attention,  has  afforded  the  writer  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  important 
considerations,  and  thinking  it  may  be  useful  to  these 
who  are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  a new  country,  he 
has  been  induced  to  publish  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  settlement 
in  Florida  was  made  in  1562,  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John’s  river,  by  Mons.  Ribault  an  expatriat- 
ed French  Protestant,  who  selected  this  lonely  and 
desolate  spot,  to  indulge  unmolested  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  his  religious  views.  He  wa3  soon  followed 
by  others  who  imagined  that  in  this  lonely  and  un- 
known region,  they  wrnuld  be  allowed  the  privilege 
to  worship  the  Deity  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  hearts.  But  these  unfortunate  persons  who 
had  escaped  from  persecution  in  their  own  country, 
soon  found  the  vindictive  spirit  of  bigotry  follow 
them  to  this.  In  investigating  the  records  of  past 
times,  we  uniformly  peiceive,  that  man  has  always 
boasted  of  his  freedom  of  opinion,  yet  so  anomalous 
is  our  nature,  than  when  these  opinions  have  come 
in  collision  with  the  prevailing  impulses  of  public 
prejudices,  the  mighty  arm  of  persecution  has  been 
raised  against  those  who  claimed  the  inherent  rights 
of  thinking  for  themselves.  No  soil,  no  climate,  no 
matter  how  remote  it  may  be,  has  ever  yet  protected 
them.  In  the  present  instance  these  devoted  Protestants 
were  discovered  by  a bigot  named  Memender.  who 
was  instrumental  in  having  their  property  sequestrat- 
ed and  themselves  exterminated  with  the  most  relent- 
less cruelty,  unequalled  by  the  fatal  festival  of  St, 
Bartholomew. 

“Close  to  the  site  of  where  these  settlements  were, 
and  immediately  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John’s,  there 
is  now  erected  a large  steam  saw  mill,  whose  puffs 
hail  you  several  miles  out  at  sea.  As  you  are  ap- 
proaching the  coast,  this  gives  at  least  a cheerful  evi- 
dence of  industry  and  enterprize.  Around  the.  mouth 
you  are  amused  at  the  antic  evolutions  of  the  porpoise, 
or  sea  hogs,  who  assemble  here  in  large  droves,  as  if 
to  join  a tenor  of  snorts,  to  the  hoarse  bellovvings  of 
the  mechanical  monster. 

The  navigation  of  this  river  is  most  lamentably 
impeded  by  a large  bar  that  extends  nearly  all  the 
way  across  its  mouth  and  can  only  be  passed  at 
flood  tide  by  vessels  drawing  ter.  feet  water;  other- 
wise, the  stream  is  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  ves- 
sels of  the  heaviest  tonnage  one  hundred  miles  in  the 
interior.  It  presents  however  a most  majestic  ap- 
pearance, disemboguing  by  a mouth  nearly  a mile 
wide,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  river  of 
the  Peninsula.  Its  magnificent  flow  of  water — the 
varied  scenery  that  adorns  its  banks,  its  peculiar  ex- 
pansions and  contractions,  presenting  to  the  eve  a 
continued  chain  of  lakes,  which  in  many  places  mea- 
sure six  miles  in  width,  then  gradually  rounding  into 
no  greater  width  than  one  thousand  yards;  the  mag- 
nificent growth  of  timber  decorating  its  borders,  the 
monotony  of  which  is  frequently  broken  by  clear- 
ings that  afford  a rich  display  of  cotton  growth,  add 
to  this  the  cheering  sight  of  numerous  coasters  and 
steamboats  continually  to  be  seen  traversing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  into  the  interior,  diving  .as  it 
were  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  most  fertile,  re- 
gions of  E.  FJorida;all  taken  together  present  an  impo- 
sing and  beautiful  perspective,  that  arouses  the  imagi- 
nation, and  vividly  impresses  the  mind  of  the  traveller, 
with  the  vast  importance  this  stream  must  eventually 
be  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  territory. 

Jacksonville  is  the,  only  town  on  this  river  and  is 
situated  about  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth.  It  is 
the  Borough  of  Duval  county,  and  is  built  at  the 
lower  end  of  one  of  the  widest  expansions,  which 
measures  a small  distance  above  the  town  at  least 
five  miles  across,  and  of  great  depth,  which  greatly 
contributes  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  place. — 
It  has  about  200  inhabitants,  but  presents  an  ap- 
pearance as  you  approach  for  having  twice  that  num- 
ber, owing  to  its  having  been  during  the  war  a mili- 
tary depot;  the  numerous  houses  then  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  army,  and  tho?e  who  were 
driven  from  the  interior,  are  yet  standing,  and  are 
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vacant.  The  inhabitants  are  intelligent  and  “ mirabile 
dictu ,”  industrious,  being  composed  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  many  of  whom  are  from  the 
northern  states. 

As  you  progress  upwards  towards  Black  Creek, 
twenty  miles  from  Jacksonville,  the  wrecks  of  many 
plantations  are  to  be  seen,  that  eight  years  ago  were 
in  full  splendor  of  successful  cultivation.  The  num- 
ber of  settlements  that  once  gave  life  and  animation 
to  the  banks  of  this  noble  river,  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  long  protracted 
Indian  warfare.  The  rich  orange  groves  that  once 
adorned  its  borders  have  given  place  to  pines  and 
scrubby  oaks — No  longer  are  we  cheered  by  the 
hearty  laugh  of  the  negro,  or  made  welcome  by  his 
hospitable  owner,  the  devastating  power  of  war  has 
destroyed  all  this,  and  in  sailing  up  this  beautiful 
stream,  an  air  of  stillness  made  melancholy  by  the 
continued  sights  of  former  ease  impresses  a beholder 
•with  the  idea  that  he  is  traversing  the  waters  of  a new 
and  uninhabited  country. 

At  Black  Creek  the  ruins  of  an  old  sawmill  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  whose  owner  was  slain  and  scalp- 
ed within  sight  of  a steamboat  full  of  armed  men, 
before  any  could  land  to  the  rescue;  they  set  fire  to 
the  mill  and  escaped  to  the  hammocks.  This  creek 
possessed  many  singular  characteristics:  its  banks  are 
low,  flat,  and  in  many  places  marshy.  The  water 
is  jet  black  and  the  scales  of  the  fish  caught  in  it  are 
of  the  same  color.  I was  struck  with  this  by  catch- 
ing several  large  sun  fish  whose  natural  golden  tinge 
was  entirely  effaced.  Vessels  that  navigate  the  St. 
John’s  are  able  to  ascend  this  as  far  as  Garrison’s 
Ferry,  fifteen  miles  from  its  confluence,  but  it  is  with 
considerable  labor,  as  the  creek  is  so  narrow  that  the 
branches  of  the  largest  trees  extend  over  from  the 
opposite  sides  on  many  places  and  almost  interlock; 
the  easiest  way  we  found  to  progress  onwards  was  to 
to  stretch  a long  rope  ahead,  tie  to  different  points, 
and  haul  up.  Here  appears  to  be  the  head  quarters 
of  all  the  alligators  upon  the  St.  John’s.  I never  saw 
half  the  number  congregated  in  so  small  a space  be- 
fore; they  showed  themselves  too  with  such  reckless 
impunity  even  after  discovering  us  that  1 began  al- 
most to  credit  a story  told  me  before  coming  here 
that  I would  find  these  monsters  so  numerous  that  a 
native  had  but  to  whistle  up  his  tame  one,  jump  upon 
his  back,  and  trot  off  in  any  direction  he  pleased. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Garey’s  Ferry,  I found  nothing 
there  half  so  agreeable  as  the  horses  and  servants 
waiting  my  appearance  to  carry  me  across  to  the 
rich  high  lands  of  Alachua,  a distance  of  40  miles. 
In  going  over,  an  occurrence  happened  to  me,  which 
shows  that  one  will  sometimes  meet  with  queer  men 
as  well  as  animals  in  the  woods.  Considering  myself 
a tolerable  good  woodsman,  I had  allowed  my  guide 
to  get  a considerable  distance  ahead,  feeling  confident 
if  I did  lose  sight  of  him,  I could  easily  keep  his 
tracks.  In  this  way  1 travelled  leisurely  along  until 
the  close  of  the  day,  when  I suddenly  came  to  a 
point  where  the  road  struck  off  in  various  directions; 
the  proper  one  for  me  to  select  was  now  a question. 
I endeavored  to  find  the  tracks  my  guide  had  made, 
but  “nigger  like’’  he  had  taken  to  the  woods  in  pre- 
ference to  keeping  the  open  way.  Like  “Obidah, 
the  son  of  Abesisina,”  I had  not  the  evening  carols 
of  the  bird  of  Paradise  to  calm  my  solitude,  nor  high 
hills  to  mount  to  gain  fresh  prospects;  all  around  was 
a level  pine  forest,  the  stillness  of  which  was  pain- 
fully interrupted  by  the  unpleasant  screechings  of 
the  night  owl.  I therefore  resolved  upon  the  more 
vulgar  method  of  “raising  a rumpus”  by  myself, 
and  made  the  woods  reverberate  with  my  whoops 
and  yells;  they  were  soon  answered,  and  1 immedi- 
ately saw  looming  through  the  woods,  a singular 
looking  figure  mounted  upon  a small  dingy  pony;  as 
he  approached  I perceived  he  was  heavily  armed 
with  pistols  and  a long  knife,  a hunting  pouch  made 
of  an  undressed  fox  skin  hung  to  his  side,  he  had  on 
an  old  regimental  fatigue  coat  that  was  adorned  with 
“patch  upon  patch,  yet  still  left  a hole  in  the  mid- 
dle,” for  around  his  shoulder  blades  it  was  worn 
completely  through;  his  lower  limbs  were  encased  in 
leather,  and  upon  his  head  was  stuck  a small  glazed 
skull  cap,  beneath  which  such  whiskers,  and  mous- 
staches  projected  forth,  surpassing  in  magnitude, 
and  dazzling  redness  any  I ever  expect  to  see  again, 
— unless  I should  once  more  see  the  opera  of  Norma 
performed; — when  I glanced  towards  his  feef,  I es- 
pied a large  pair  of  moccasins;  this  was  enough  for 
me;  I cocked  my  rifle,  sprung  from  my  horse,  and 
seized  the  Highest  tree  in  a twinkling,  and  stood 
ready  upon  my  guard,  for  I really  believed  the  In- 
dians were  upon  me,  and  resolved  to  have  at  least 
one  fire  for  my  scalp;  he  motioned  for  me  to  lower 
my  piece,  and  spluttered  something  in  broken  Eng- 
lish, which  only  confirmed  my  first  impressions,  and 
it  was  with  hesitancy  I allowed  him  to  approach. — 
He  came  on  however  exclaiming  “me  no  ingin,  me  a 
Pole, — what!  you  take  me  for  an  ingin?  ha,  ha,  ha, 


good,  that  makes  me  laugh  vorst-thrate”.  I came  out 
from  behind  my  tree  and  extended  my  hand,  which 
he  shook  with  great  cordiality;  and  immediately  of- 
fered me  his  canteen;  I reciprocated  by  giving  him 
mine,  of  which  he  drank  freely,  declaring  that  it  was 

“vorst  thrate.”  He  told  me  his  name  was 

, and  asked  me  so  many  questions  with  such  ex- 
treme volubility,  and  such  bad  English,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  understand  him.  I replied  in 
French,  and  begged  if  he  comprehended  me  to  reply 
in  that  language;  he  did  so  very  agreeably,  and  ap- 
peared delighted  at  understanding  my  bad  French 
better  than  I did  his  murdered  English.  I told  him 
I had  lost  my  guide,  and  wished  to  be  put  in  the  road 
leading  to  Newnansville. 

“Well,  says  he,  my  way  is  towards  Black  creek, 
but  as  it  is  almost  dark,  I think  we  had  better  seek 
a comfortable  spot  for  camping,  as  we  are  too  far 
from  any  house  to  expect  pleasanter  quarters  than 
dry  ground  and  a blue  sky.  He  then  turned  his 
horse  into  a track  which  he  informed  me  was  my 
route,  and  we  both  jogged  on  together  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other’s  company.  I found  him  to 
be  an  intelligent  man,  but  our  conversation  was 
abruptly  broken  off  by  his  making  suddenly  into  the 
woods.  I soon  discovered  the  object  of  his  pursuit; 
a fine  doe  sprung  out  of  some  under  brush  immedi- 
ately before  him,  he  blazed  away,  and  the  deer  fell; 
— this  was  a “don  dedieu;”  so  we  dismounted,  and 
prepared  all  things  for  a social  encampment,  that  is, 
we  stretched  our  blankets  upon  poles  so  as  to  afford 
us  a shelter  from  the  dew,  and  built  a fire  to  broil 
our  venison.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  preparations 
my  negro  appeared,  who  said  he  had  turned  back  in 
search  for  me,  and  had  been  attracted  to  where  we 
were  by  the  report  of  our  rifles.  He  proved  a wel- 
come auxiliary,  and  we  left  him  to  prepare  supper 
and  take  care  of  the  horses,  while  the  Foie  enter- 
tained me  by  relating  his  adventures. 

He  told  me  he  was  one  of  those  students  attached 
to  the  military  academy  of  Warsaw,  who  were  in- 
strumental in  1828  in  awakening  that  ardent  patriot- 
ic spirit,  which  lay  concealed  under  the  gloom  of 
despotism  imposed  upon  his  country  by  the  Russian 
dynasty.  It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose,  to  give 
a detail  of  all  he  related.  The  world  already  knows 
but  too  well  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  ef- 
forts made  by  these  children  of  liberty  to  disenthral 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a despotic  government. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country  to  save  his  life, 
and  after  traversing  over  most  of  Europe,  came  at 
last  to  the  United  States  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Florida  war;  having  no  friends,  and  but  little  money, 
he  determined  upon  visiting  the  Peninsula,  and  join 
the  army  as  a volunteer,  hoping  his  talents  as  a 
soldier  would  bring  him  into  notice.  But  his  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  English  language  hindered 
him  from  obtaining  command,  when  opportunities 
occurred  to  acquire  distinction;  he  therefore  “quit  in 
disgust,”  and  selected  a piece  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Black  creek,  where  he  built  a cabin,  and 
cleared  a few  acres.  Soured  I presume  by  misfor- 
tunes, he  resolved  to  turn  hermit  and  grow  good. 

But  the  dark  hand  of  adversity  had  not  yet  releas- 
ed her  grasp  upon  him.  While  absent,  the  Indians 
burnt  his  house,  and  destroyed  the  small  patch  of 
corn  he  had  planted.  He  had  endured  too  much, 
however,  to  allow  this  to  dishearten  him;  he  rebuilt 
his  cabin,  and  was  now  living  as  comfortably  as  a 
happy  disposition  could  make  a lonely  life. 

The  negro  came  to  tell  us  our  meal  was  prepared; 
alter  eating  it,  my  friend  enlivened  by  the  invigorating 
influence  of  the  wine  we  had,  whiled  away  the  even- 
ing by  singing  with  a voice  replete  with  harmony, 
several  national  Polish  songs;  we  then  retired  under 
our  blankets. 

The  Pole  was  a sleep  long  before  I had  the  least 
inclination  of  following  his  example;  my  spirits  felt 
depressed  and  saddened  by  the  recital  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. I could  not  refrain  from  remaining  awake, 
reflecting  how  truly  is  man  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances; here  was  one,  (notwithstanding  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  appearance,)  whose  conversation  evin- 
ced a fine  understanding,  and  cultivated  mind,  who 
doubtless  set  forward  in  the  morning  of  his  youth, 
full  of  high  hopes,  and  noble  aspirations,  from  whose 
eyes  there  sill  beamed  forth  a benignity  and  kindness, 
unquenched  by  disaster,  poverty,  and  exile. 

In  the  morning  I felt  a regret  at  parting;  and  in 
giving  him  my  hand  muttered  something  about  bright- 
er prospects,  and  happier  days.  He  said  nothing,  but 
warmly  pressed  it,  then  turned  into  the  woods,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  pine  mazes  of  the  forest. 

I now  pushed  rapidly  forward,  and  each  mile  as  I 
approached  the  rich  lands  of  Alachua,  I met  with 
innumerable  instances  of  Indian  depredations,  set- 
tlements forsaken  by  their  owners,  lands  overgrown, 
and  houses  either  burnt  or  lamentably  dilapidated;  so 
that  those  who  are  now  returning  to  their  old  homes, 
have  almost  as  much  labor  to  perform,  as  when  they 


originally  cleared  the  land.  Alachua  county  has  been 
more  especially  the  scene  of  Indian  depredations  than 
any  other  section  of  Florida;  family  after  family  has 
been  butchered;  indeed,  the  settlers  exposed  them- 
selves with  a recklessness,  only  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  the  continuance  of  scenes  of  the  most  barbarous 
cruelty  and  bloodshed;  like  experienced  soldiers, 
their  feelings  became  hardened  to  the  real  dangers 
of  their  situation,  and  they  hazarded  their  lives  in 
the  protection  of  their  property  until  every  prospect 
subsided  of  a speedy  Termination  of  hostilities. — 
When  they  had  collected  together  in  places  for  mu- 
tual protection,  they  were  often  induced  to  return,  as 
is  alleged,  by  reiterated  assurances  given  them  by 
commanding  officers,  that  their  enemies  were  either 
driven  in,  or  cooped  up  within  the  narrow  precincts 
of  the  everglades.  Those  who  relied  on  these  as- 
sertions, soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  credulity; 
for  when  they  imagined  they  were  dwelling  in  per- 
fect security,  like  wolves  would  these  Indians  come 
from  their  hiding  places,  and  glut  their  vengeance 
by  destroying  property  and  life.  Instances  have 
been  related  that  impress  me  with  the  belief,  that  all 
the  horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of,  were 
mercy  to  this  new  scene  of  savage  strife;  fathers 
butchered  before  their  children,  and  children  before 
their  mother,  reserving  her  as  the  last  sacrifice,  to 
endure  the  more  exquisite  torture  of  witnessing  the 
death  agonies  of  those  whom  she  cherished  dearer 
than  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  country  could  be  more  favor- 
able for  a long  continuance  of  savage  warfare  than 
this,  interspersed  as  it  is,  throughout  every  section, 
with  hammocks  and  lagoons,  varying  from  one  to 
fifteen  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  so  thick  with 
every  variety  of  brush-wood,  that  the  sun  himself 
can  scarce  get  through;  and  often  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a horde  of  savages  were  confined  within 
the  limits  of  one  of  these  places,  especially,  if  they 
remained  qoiescentseveral  weeks,  the  country  would 
be  again  startled,  by  hearing  of  some  new  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  same  gang  in  an  opposite 
part  of  the  Peninsula,  to  the  great  mortification  of 
the  men  who  had  uselessly  devoted  labour  and  time, 
in  searching  through  the  intricate  and  marshy  places, 
in  which  it  was  supposed  their  enemies  were  secret- 
ed. In  this  way,  and  under  these  circumstances  have 
a few  hundred  miserable  savages  been  able  to  keep 
the  whole  Peninsula  in  terror,  and  baffle  the  pursuit 
of  large  armies,  commanded  by  officers  of  conspicu- 
ous reputation, for  the  past  seven  years;  and  at  length, 
only  brought  under  subjection  by  long  persecution, 
and  continued  captures,  that  have  so  reduced  their 
force  as  to  render  them  unable  longer  to  resist. 

There  is  no  war  upon  ancient  or  modern  record 
sustained  by  savages  against  disciplined  troops,  in  a 
manner  more  extraordinary  than  this  of  which  I am 
now  writing,  except  the  maroon  war  of  Jamaica, 
which  may  probably  bear  comparison. 

Like  Florida,  the  whole  interior  of  this  Island 
abounds  with  brush-wood  and  gigantic  grass,  capa- 
ble of  concealing  any  number  of  men,  in  which  the 
maroons  discovered  sub-labyrinths, intricate,  tortuous, 
and  dangerous  in  the  extreme;  originally  made  by 
wild-hogs;  through  these  they  would  travel  upon  all- 
fours  for  miles,  until  coming  to  an  opening,  they 
could  destroy  life  in  perfect  safety  to  themselves.  In 
this  manner  did  they  bid  defiance,  and  baffle  the  pur- 
suit of  the  English  soldiers  for  years,  until  finally 
they  were  induced  to  offer  them  the  most  liberal 
terms  to  cease  hostilities. 

Had  any  person  felt  desirous  to  emulate  the  ac- 
tions of  general  Marion  by  living  a swamp  life,  and 
fight  the  Indians  in  their  own  way,  they  certainly 
have  had  a fine  opportunity  in  the  present  war.  1 am 
surprised  that  among  so  many  aspirants  after  milita- 
ry honors,  who  abound  in  the  territory,  some  one  did 
not  select  this  method  to  acquire  reputation. 

The  Seminoles  are  not  a distinct  tribe  of  them- 
selves, but  were  originally  made  up  of  renegades 
from  the  Creeks,  Choctaws  and  the  various  tribes 
that  formerly  occupied  the  southern  section  of  this 
country.  They  selected  this  place  as  being  in  their 
imagination  upon  the  out-skirts  of  creation.  Its  na- 
tural formation  also  affording  them  protection  from 
the  persecutions  of  their  enemies.  They  are  tall, 
well  made  and  athletic,  their  feats  of  agility  sur- 
prising those  who  have  contended  against  them. 
They  can  climb  trees  like  monkeys,  and  frequently 
in  battle  have  made  lairs  upon  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est pines,  where  they  could  remain  in  perfect  safety 
and  shoot  down  upon  the  heads  of  their  antagonists; 
in  this  manner  they  were  able  to  pick  off  many  of 
our  best  officers,  and  when  discovered  descended  to 
the  ground  with  the  velocity  of  the  squirrel.  With 
characteristic  keenness  of  hearing,  they  are  able  to 
detect  movements  made  against  them  at  a distance 
while  theirs  to  us  would  be  totally  inaudible:  patient 
of  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  can  subsist  for  days  upon 
the  nutritious  herbs  and  roots  found  in  the  woods. 
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Every  man  among  them  possesses  a rifle,  but  their 
accuracy  of  fire  is  greatly  inferior  to  our  woodsmen, 
and  singular  to  say,  they  have  never  at  any  time  been 
discovered  without  an  abundant  supply  of  powder 
and  ball. 

Although  several  murders  have  been  committed 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
Indians  or  run-away  slaves  have  been  guilty  of  them; 
and  it  has  now  become  the  general  impression,  even 
in  the  territory,  that  the  war  is  terminated;  all  the 
chiefs  that  yet  remain  have  surrendered,  except  that 
notorious  rogue  Sam  Jones,  who  has  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  skillful  generals  and  accom- 
plished warriors  that  has  ever  existed  in  any  age; 
with  but  a handful  of  men  and  squaws  he  has  been 
able  to  baffle  for  the  past  seven  years  our  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  and  naval  lieutenants;  and  now 
roams  free  and  unmolested  along  the  glorious  shore 
of  the  Florida  Atlantic;  an  unrestrained  trapper  of 
the  St  Lucie  and  Jupiter  hunting  grounds,  a terror 
to  wrecked  crews  and  a dangerous  neighbor  to  the 
hardy  south  Florida  settler.  Sam  has  not  been  visi- 
ble to  the  pale  faces  since  1839,  and  nothing  definite 
has  been  heard  from  him  until  recently.  When  at 
the  polite  request  of  Gen.  Worth,  “to  come  in,”  he 
returned  the  uncourteous  answer  “ tastenuggee  ivahoo 
bosh ” which  literally  means,  when  translated,  “I’ll 
see  you  d — d first.” 

It  must  be  confessed,  these  Indians  have  had 
strong  reasons  to  contend  with  that  vindictiveness  pe- 
culiar to  their  nature,  against  all  encroachments  of 
the  whites.  From  the  time  this  country  came  un- 
der American  jurisdiction,  nothing  but  continued 
impositions  have  been  practised  towards  them.  On 
more  than  one  occasion,  has  the  writer  been  inform- 
ed, that  a set  of  worthless  wretches  has  gone  among 
them  and  spread  the  rumor  that  General  Jackson 
was  marching  down  upon  them  with  thousands  of 
American  troops,  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country 
and  deprive  them  of  their  property;  reports  like  this 
in  connection  with  a name  so  much  dreaded  among 
them,  often  induced  them  to  abandon  their  crops, 
and  sell  their  cattle  and  slaves  at  great  sacrifice: 
whereby  the  cupidity  of  speculators  was  gratified, 
but  reduced  their  credulous  victims  to  absolute  star- 
vation and  want.  From  such  reiterated  violation  of 
their  rights,  was  it  not  natural  that  every  feeling  of 
animosity  should  be  aroused?  and  make  them  no 
longer  trust  a people  who  had  uniformly  infringed 
those  feelings  of  “seif-right”  that  Providence  has 
planted  in  the  bosom  of  every  man,  so  powerfully, 
that  no  matter  what  may  be  his  complexion,  neither 
ignorance  can  stifle  nor  the  enervation  of  refine- 
ment extinguish  them. 

It  was  supposed  before  the  war,  they  had  become 
so  humbled  that  they  would  willingly  have  succumb- 
ed to  any  system  for  their  amelioration, — then  was 
the  time  for  our  government  to  have  driven  off  those 
blackguards  who  hung  around  them  like  birds  of 
prey,  undermining  their  morality,  and  infecting  them 
with  that  devouring  miasma — “the  love  of  liquor.” 
Schools  should  have  been  introduced  and  efforts 
made  to  civilize  the  main  body  of  the  nation,  by  dis- 
seminating religion  and  education  among  them.  It 
is  true  isolated  instances  have  occurred  where  edu- 
cation has  been  bestowed  upon  a solitary  Indian  of  a 
tribe,  who,  when  thrown  upon  the  world,  and  per- 
mitted to  think  for  himself — with  the  love  of  kindred, 
the  influence  of  early  association,  was  induced  to  re- 
turn to  the  home  of  his  childhood,  where  he  knew 
kind  hearts  and  open  arms  were  ready  to  receive 
him;  had  that  home  been  cheered  with  the  benign  in- 
fluences of  Christianity,  he  doubtless  would  have 
remained  a proud  monument  to  those  who  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  their  kindness  and  attention.  We 
boast  of  our  philanthrophy, — our  desire  to  plant  the 
banners  of  civilization  upon  the  outer  wails  of  the 
world;  why  then  have  we  neglected  within  our  own 
bosom,  a race  universally  acknowledged  to  possess  a 
superiority  of  intellect?  Half  the  money  expended 
in  the  Florida  war  would  have  crowned  with  success 
an  undertaking  fraught  with  so  much  goodness. 

I know  there  are  some  who  will  smile  with  con- 
tempt at  the  idea  of  taming  an  Indian:  but  how  li- 
mited must  be  the  conception — how  illiberal  the 
mind — and  how  little  or  partially  must  they  have 
studied  human  nature  who  imagine  that  the  degrad- 
ed African  is  easier  to  be  influenced  by  good  pre- 
cepts than  the  noble,  and  high  minded  child  of  the 
forest.  The  only  difference  among  the  human  race, 
results  from  the  difference  of  education;  we  all  on)) 
reflect  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are  gone  before 
us.  Then  why  should  these  be  incorrigible!  Look 
at  the  city  of  Mexico  when  discovered,  and  you  will 
behold  rare  talents  displayed  by  Indians  in  the  arts 
and  sciences;  and  with  the  sceptical,  attempt  to  say 
that  nature  has  prescibed  bounds  to  the  minds  of 
races  or  colors! 

History  has  portrayed  in  vivid  colors  the  cruelties 
of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  aborigines.  It  will  as 


unerringly  record  our  own:  and  we  will  descend  to 
posterity  with  the  bright  pages  of  our  history  black- 
ened with  the  blood  of  the  exterminated  Indian. 

I am  not  surprised  that  they  should  have  fought  so 
strenuously  for  this  section  of  country;  the  rich 
prairies  and  hammocks  surpass  in  point  of  fertility 
most  lands  of  this  description  to  be  found  in  the 
south;  interspersed  however,  with  great  quantities  of 
pine  barren  not  susceptible  of  cultivation,  but  over 
which  herds  of  marked  cattle  owned  by  the  diffe- 
rent planters  indiscriminately  roam:  the  immense 
number  can  easily  be  imagined,  when  it  is  known 
that  from  Alachua  county  alone,  the  Indians  have 
driven  off  since  the  war  commenced,  more  than 
20.000  head. 

The  idea  of  sterility  is  usually  associated  with  pine 
lands;  this  opinion  may  be  correct,  so  far  as  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  north;  here  however,  it  is  different; 
many  of  the  most  useful  products  of  the  south  are 
the  congenial  plants  of  a sandy  soil,  where  pitch 
pines  grow  most  luxuriantly:  indeed,  I have  seen 
many  settlements  established  in  the  midst  of  the 
pine  forest,  and  succeeded  admirably  in  raising 
twenty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  the  black  and 
green  seed  cotton,  and  even  the  sugar  cane  which 
always  requires  land  of  superior  quality  to  make  it  a 
successful  product  of  cultivation. 

The  general  character  of  Florida  lands  is  of  a 
light  sandy  nature,  based  upon  clay  and  rotten  lime- 
stone to  be  found  at  various  depths  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth;  from  its  very  lightness  I should 
conceive  it  was  not  capable  of  bearing  many  ex- 
hausting crops;  this  however,  is  in  a measure  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  universal  possession  of  cattle  by 
the  planters  who  can  with  convenience  to  themselves 
turn  them  in  at  night  and  in  this  way  soon  resusci- 
tate impoverished  fields,  there  is  also  a peculiar 
fertilizing  principle  pervading  the  very  air,  and  sub- 
siding to  the  earth,  which  soon  enables  old  fields 
to  renovate  themselves;  this  principle  is  considered 
as  generated  from  the  saline  particles  which  are 
carried  by  the  sea  breezes  on  to  the  land. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  impress  the  idea  of  universal 
fertility,  but  to  caution  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  from  condemning  the  vast  pine  re- 
gions of  Florida  to  neglect;  they  will  yield  an  ample 
return  for  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them,  and  con- 
vince the  enterprising  that  sterility  is  not  a conse- 
quent attendant  on  light  soils  and  sandy  regions. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  subdue  the  irascible 
spirit  of  the  Indians,  and  establish  peace  upon  a firm 
basis,  by  encouraging  emigration,  a recent  congress 
was  induced'  to  pass  a law  to  be  in  force  until  the  4th 
August  next,  allowing  160  acres  to  each  settler  who 
would  locate  himself  for  5 consecutive  years,  and 
clear  5 acres  within  one  year  after  the  issue  of  his 
permit,  south  of  a certain  designated  line.  Since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  it  has  had  the  desired 
effect  of  pouring  into  the  territory  a population  it 
would  not  otherwise  have  acquired  for  years;  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  government  do- 
nation are  generally  of  the  poor  and  industrious 
class,  who  are  willing  to  endure  the  danger  of  a 
frontier  life  for  the  benefit  derived  in  selecting  as 
rich  lands  as  they  can  discover.  The  law  has  had 
no  effect  to  terminate  the  war,  for  I do  not  know  an 
instance  of  any  person  risking  a settlement  until  the 
U.  S.  officers  declared  that  hostilities  had  ceased. 

Since  that  time  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
very  great,  the  land  office  at  Newnansville  has  issu- 
ed near  600  permits,  and  I presume  the  land  offices 
at  St.  Augustine  and  Tallahassee  as  many  more. 
Such  has  been  the  rapid  influx  that  great  distress  is 
experinced  for  the  want  of  provisions;  there  is  not 
corn  enough  in  the  conntry  to  supply  this  super- 
abundant population:  the  planters  who  returned  to 
their  homes  last  year  early  enough  to  make  a crop, 
merely  planted  sufficient  for  family  necessities:  and 
with  no  view  to  benefit  their  neighbors. 

Although  the  country  allotted  to  these  newcomers 
is  known  here  as  the  "Promised  Land,”  it  certainly 
does  not  yet  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  and  l know 
of  nothing  that  would  have  a greater  tendency  to 
preserve  life  and  benefit  these  Israelites,  than  a good 
shower  of  manna.  A.  H.  J. 
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BETWEEN  THE  FRIGATE  U.  STATES  AND 

THE  BRITISH  FRIGATE  MACEDONIAN. 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  between  the 
American  frigate  United  States,  and  British  frigate 
Macedonian,  in  the  last  war,  is  from  a new  work 
entitled  “Thirty  years  from  home,  or  a voice  from 
the  main  deck,”  by  Samuel  Leech.  Mr.  Leech  was 
a lad  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  on  board  the  Macedo- 
nian, and  his  impressions  of  so  terrible  a contest  are 
much  more  vivid  than  any  thing  gleaned  from  an  of- 
ficial account.  The  following  letter  from  Com. 


Nicholson  U.  S.  N,  to  the  Boston  publishers  of  th., 
book,  certifies  the  veracity  of  the  writer. 

JVa vy  Yard  Boston,  July  14l/i,  1843. 
Gentlemex:  I heg  to  return,  through  you,  my 
thanks  for  the  book  sent  me  by  the  author  of  “Thirty 
Years  from  Home,  ora  Voice  from  the  Main  Deck; 
being  (he  experience  of  Samuel  Leech” — who  was 
one  of  the  crew  of  the  Macedonian,  when  she  was 
captured  by  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1812,  when  our  country  was  engag- 
ed in  war  with  England. 

I have  read  it  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  gives  a 
graphic  and  correct  account  of  the  action,  as  well  as 
the  manners  and  custome  on  board  men  of  war  at 
that  time;  and  I have  no  doubt  it  is  as  valuable  a book 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  as  the  one  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Dana,  called  “Two  Years  before  the 
Mast.”  Mr.  Leech  has  been  led  to  become  a sober 
and  religious  man,  and  therefore  a valuable  citizen 
of  our  country,  and  I hope  his  example  may  induce 
many  of  his  readers  to  follow  his  moral  and  reli- 
gious manner  of  life,  which  tends  to  the  honor  of  his 
adopted  country’s  institutions. 

I beg  leave  to  correct  an  impression  which  Mr. 
Leech  leaves  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  relative 
to  the  superior  size  of  the  frigate  United  Slates  to 
that  of  the  Macedonian,  which  gave,  in  his  opinion, 
such  a decided  superiority  to  the  United  States.  He 
should  not.  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
being  so  much  larger,  she  should  have  been  more 
frequently  struck  by  the  shot  from  the  Macedonian, 
then  she  was.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  but 
three  round  shot,  and  twelve  grape  shot  struck  the 
hull  of  the  United  States — and  ofkilled  and  wounded, 
there  were  five  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Ma- 
cedonian was  captured  by  the  superior  gunnery  of 
the  frigate  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  lossof  kil- 
led and  wounded,  as  well  as  the  wreck  she  displayed 
after  the  action,  as  was  admitted  by  the  correct  nar- 
rator of  the  fight.  I am,  gentlemen,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  B.  NICOLSON. 

Then  Lieutenant  on  board  the  frigate  United  States.  Mes- 
ers  Tappan  Benner,  Boston. 

“The  Sabbath  came  and  it  brought  with  it  a stiff 
breeze.  We  usually  made  a sort  of  a holiday  of  this 
sacred  day.  After  breakfast  it  was  common  to  mus- 
ter the  entire  crew  on  the  spar  deck,  sometimes  in 
bluejackets  and  white  trowsers,  or  bluejackets  and 
blue  trowsers;  at  other  times  in  blue  jackets,  scarlet 
vests,  and  blue  ot  white  trowsers;  with  our  anchor 
buttons  glancing  in  the  sun.  and  our  black  glossy 
hats,  ornamented  with  black  ribbons,  and  with  the 
name  of  our  ship  painted  on  them.  After  muster,  we 
frequently  had  church  service  read  by  the  captain; 
the  rest  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  idleness.  But  we 
were  destined  to  spend  the  Sabbath  just  introduced 
to  the  reader  in  a different  manner. 

We  had  scarcely  finished  breakfast,  before  the  man 
at  the  mast  head  shouted  out  ‘sail  ho!’ 

The  captain  rushed  upon  deck  exclaiming  ‘mast 
head  there.’ 

‘Sir.’ 

‘Where  away  is  the  sail?’ 

The  precise  answer  to  the  question  I do  not  recol- 
lect, but  the  captain  proceeded  to  ask,  ‘what  does  she 
look  like?’ 

‘A  square  rigged  vessel,  sir,’  was  the  reply  of  the 
look-out. 

After  a few  minutes  the  captain  shouted  again, 
mast  head  there!’ 

‘Sir!’ 

‘What  does  she  look  like?’ 

‘A  large  ship,  sir,  standing  towards  us!’ 

By  this  time  most  of  the  crew  were  on  deck,  eager- 
ly straining  their  eyes  to  obtain  a glimpse  of  the  ap- 
proaching ship,  and  murmuring  their  opinions  to  each 
other  on  her  probable  character.  Then  came  the 
voice  of  the  captain  shouting,  ‘Keep  silence  fore  and 
aft!’  Silence  being  secured,  he  hailed  the  look-out, 
who,  to  the  question  of  what  does  she  look  like?’  re- 
plied, ‘A  large  frigate  bearing  down  upon  us,  sir!’ 

A whisper  ran  along  the  crew  that  the  stangership 
was  a Yankee  frigate.  The  thought  was  confirmed 
by  the  command  of ‘All  hands  clear  the  ship  for  ac- 
tion, ahoy!’ 

The  drum  and  fife  beat  to  quarters;  bulkheads  were: 
knocked  away;  the  guns  were  released  from  their 
confinement;  the  wholedread  paraphernalia  of  battle- 
were  produced:  and  after  the  lapse  of  a few  minutes, 
of  hurry  and  confusion,  every  man  and  boy  was  at. 
his  post,  ready  to  do  his  best  service  for  his  country* 
except  the  band,  who,  claiming  exemption  from  the 
affray,  safely  stowed  themselves  away  in  the  cable 
tier.  We  had  only  one  sick  man  on  the  list,  and  he, 
at  the  cry  of  the  battle,  hurried  from  his  cot,  feeble 
as  he  was,  to  take  his  post  of  danger.  A few  of  the 
junior  midshipman  were  stationed  below,  on  the  berth 
deck,  with  orders,  given  in  our  hearing,  to  sho.ot  any 
man  who  attempted  to  run  from  his  quarters. 
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Our  men  were  all  in  good  spirits,  tho’  they  did  no! 
scruple  to  express  the  wish  that  the  coming  foe  was 
a Frenchman  rather  than  a Yanlte  We  had  been 
told  by  the  Americans  on  board,  that  frigates  in  the 
American  service  carried  more  and  heavier  metal 
than  ours.  This,  together  with  our  consciousness  of 
superiority  over  the  French  at  sea,  led  us  to  a pre- 
ferem  e for  a French  antagonist. 

The  Americans,  among  our  number,  felt  quite  dis- 
concerted, at  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to 
fight  against  their  own  countrymen.  One  of  them, 
named  John  Card,  as  brave  a seaman  as  ever  trod  a 
plank,  ventured  to  present  himself  to  the  caplain,  as 
prisoner,  frankly  declaring  his  objections  to  fight. — 
That  officer,  very  ungenerously  ordered  him  to  his 
quarters,  ihieatening  to  shoot  him  if  he  made  the  re- 
quest again.  Poor  fellow!  He  obeyed  the  unjust 
command,  and  was  killed  by  a shot  from  his  own 
countrymen.  This  fact  is  more  disgraceful  to  the 
captain  of  the  Macedonian,  than  even  the  loss  of  a 
ship.  It  was  a gross  and  palpable  violation  of  the 
rights  of  man. 

As  the  approaching  ship  showed  American  colors, 
all  doubt  of  her  character  was  atari  end.  ‘We  must 
fight  her,’  was  the  conviction  of  every  breast  Every 
possible  arrangement  that  could  ensure  success  was 
accordingly  made.  The  guns  were  shotted;  the 
matches  lighted;  for  although  our  guns  were  furnish- 
ed with  first  rate  locks,  they  were  also  provided  with 
matches  attached  by  linyards,  in  case  the  lock  should 
miss  fire.  A lieutenant  then  passed  through  the  ship, 
directing  the  marines  and  boarders,  who  were  furnish- 
ed with  pikes,  cutlasses  and  pistols,  how  to  proceed 
if  it  should  be  necessary  to  board  the  enemy.  He 
was  followed  by  the  captain,  who  exhorted  them  to 
fidelity  and  courage  urging  upon  their  consideration 
the  well  know  n motto  of  the  brave  Nelson,  ‘England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty.’  In  addition  to  all 
these  preparations  on  deck,  some  men  were  stationed 
in  the  tops  with  arms,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to 
trimming  the  sails  and  to  use  their  muskets  provided 
we  came  to  close  action.  There  w'ere  others  also 
below,  called  sail  trimmers,  to  assist  in  working  the 
ship,  should  it  be  necessary  to  change  her  position 
during  the  battle. 

My  station  was  at  the  fifth  gun  on  the  main  deck. 
It  was  my  duty  to  supply  the  gun  with  powder,  a boy 
being  appointed  to  each  gun  in  the  ship  on  the  side 
we  engaged.  For  this  purpose  a woolen  screen  was 
placed  before  the  entrance  to  the  magazine,  with  a 
hole  in  it,  through  which  the  cartridges  were  passed 
to  the  boys;  we  received  them  there,  aud  covering 
them  with  our  jackets,  hurried  to  our  respective 
guns.  The  precautions  are  observed  to  prevent  the 
powder  taking  fire  before  it  reaches  the  gun. 

Thus  we  all  stood,  waiting  orders  in  motionless 
suspense.  At  last  we  fired  three  guns  from  the  lar- 
board side  of  the  main  deck;  this  was  followed  by  the 
command,  ‘cease  firing;  you  are  throwing  away  your 
shot!’ 

Then  came  the  orders  to  ‘wear  ship,’  and  prepare 
to  attack  the  enemy  with  our  starboard  guns.  Soon 
after  this  I heard  a firing  from  some  other  quarter, 
which  I at  first  supposed  to  be  a discharge  from  our 
quarter  deck  guns,  though  it  proved  to  be  the  roar  of 
the  enemy’s  cannon. 

A strange  noise,  such  as  I never  heard  before,  next 
arrested  my  attention;  it  sounded  like  the  tearing  of 
sails,  just  over  our  heads.  This  I soon  ascertained 
to  be  the  wind  of  the  enemy’s  shot.  The  firing  after 
a few  minutes’  cessation,  recommenced.  The  roar- 
ing of  cannon  could  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  our 
trembling  ship  and  mingling  as  it  did  with  that  of 
our  foes,  it  made  a most  hideous  noise.  By-and-by, 
1 heard  the  shots  strike  the  side  of  our  ship;  the 
whole  scene  Deeame  indescribably  confused  and  hor- 
rible; it  was  like  some  awful  tremendous  thunder 
storm,  whose  deafening  is  attended  by  incessant 
streaks  of  lightning,  carrying  death  in  every  flash, 
and  strewing  the  deck  with  !he  victims  of  its  wrath; 
only  in  one  respect,  the  scene  was  rendered  more  hor- 
rible than  that,  by  the  presence  of  torrents  of  blood 
which  dyed  our  decks. 

Though  the  recital  may  be  painful,  yet  as  it  will 
reveal  the  horrors  of  war,  and  show  at  what  a fearful 
price  a victory  is  won  or  lost,  I will  present  the  reader 
with  things  as  they  met  my  eye  during  the  progress 
of  that  dreadful  fight.  I was  busily  supplying  my 
gun  with  powder,  when  1 saw  blood  suddenly  fly  from 
the  arm  of  a man  stationed  at  our  gun.  1 sa  w noth- 
ing strike  him;  the  effect  alone  was  visible;  in  an 
instant  the  third  lieutenant  tied  his  handkerchief 
round  the  wounded  arm,  and  sent  the  groaning  wretch 
below  to  the  surgeon. 

The  cries  of  the  wounded  now  rang  through  all 
parts  of  the  ship.  These  were  carried  to  the  cock- 
pitas  fast  as  they  fell,  while  those  more  fortunate 
men  who  were  killed  outright,  were  immediately 
thrown  overbqard.  As  I was  stationed  but  a stiorl 
distance  from  the  main  hatchway,  i could  catch  a 


glance  at  all  who  were  carried  below.  A glance 
was  all  1 could  indulge  in.  for  the  boys  belonging  to 
ihe  guns  next  to  mine  were  wounded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action,  and  I had  to  spring  with  all  mv 
might  to  keep  three  or  four  guns  supplied  with  car- 
tridges. I saw  two  of  these  lads  fail  nearly  toge- 
ther. One  of  them  was  struck  in  the  leg  by  a large 
shot;  and  had  to  suffer  amputation  above  the  wound. 
The  other  had  grape  or  canister  shot  sent  through 
his  ancle.  A stout  Yorkshireman  lifted  him  in  his 
arms,  and  hurried  him  to  the  cockpit.  He  had  his 
foot  cut  off,  and  was  thus  made  lame  for  life.  Two 
of  the  boys  stationed  on  the  quarter  deck  were  kill- 
ed. They  were  both  Portuguese.  A man,  who  saw 
one  of  them  killed,  afterward  told  me  that  his  pow- 
der caught  fire  and  burnt  the  flesh  almost  off  his 
face.  In  this  pitiable  situation,  the  agonized  boy 
lifted  up  both  hands  as  if  imploring  relief,  when  a 
passing  shot  instantly  cut  him  in  two. 

I was  an  eye-witness  to  a sight  equally  revolting. 
A man  named  AIJrich  had  one  of  his  hands  cut  off 
by  a shot,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  re- 
ceived another  shot,  which  tore  open  his  bowels  in  a 
terrible  manner.  As  he  fell,  two  or  three  men 
caught  him  in  their  arms,  and,  as  he  could  not  live, 
threw  him  overboard. 

One  of  the  officers  in  my  division  also  fell  in  my 
sight.  He  was  a noble-hearted  fellow,  named  Nan  ; 
Kivell.  A grape  or  canister  shot  struck  him  near 
the  heart;  exclaiming,  ‘Oh!  my  God!’  he  fell  and  was 
carried  below,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 

Mr.  Hope,  our  first  lieutenant,  was  also  slightly 
wounded  by  a gumrnet,  or  small  iron  ring  probably 
torn  irom  a hammock  clew  by  a shot.  He  went  be- 
low, shouting  to  the  men  to  fight  on.  Having  had 
his  wounds  dressed  he  came  up  again,  shouting  to  us 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  bidding  us  fight  with  all 
our  might.  There  was  not  a man  in  the  ship  but 
would  have  rejoiced  had  he  been  in  the  place  of  our 
master’s  male,  the  unfortunate  Nan  Kivell. 

The  battle  went  on.  Our  men  kept  cheering  with 
all  their  might.  I cheered  with  them,  though  1 con- 
fess I scarcely  knew  for  what.  Certainly  there  was 
nothing  very  inspiriting  in  the  aspect  of  things  where 
I was  stationed.  So  terrible  had  been  the  work  of 
destruction  round  us,  it  was  termed  the  slaughter- 
house. Not  only  had  we  had  several  boys  and  men 
killed  or  wounded,  but  several  of  the  guns  were  dis- 
abled. The  one  I belonged  to  had  a piece  of  the 
muzzle  knocked  out:  and  when  the  ship  rolled,  it 
struck  a beam  of  the  upper  deck  with  such  force  as 
to  become  jammed  and  fixed  in  that  position.  A 
twenty-four  pound  shot  had  also  passed  through  the 
screen  of  the  magazine,  immediately  over  the  ori- 
fice through  which  we  passed  our  powder.  The 
schoolmaster  received  a death-wound.  The  brave 
boatswain,  who  came  from  the  sick  bed  to  the  din  of 
battle,  was  fastening  a stopper  on  a back  stay  which 
been  shot  away,  when  his  head  was  smashed  to 
pieces  by  a cannon  ball;  another  man,  going  to  com- 
plete the  unfinished  task,  was  also  struck  down. 
Another  of  our  midshipmen  also  received  a severe 
wound.  The  unfortunate  ward  room  steward,  who 
attempted  to  cut  his  throat  on  a former  occasion, 
was  killed.  A fellow  named  John,  who  for  some 
petty  offence,  had  been  sent  on  board  as  a punish- 
ment, was  carried  past  me  wounded,  I distinctly 
heard  the  large  blood-drops  fall,  pat,  pat,  pat,  on  the 
deck;  his  wounds  were  mortal.  Even  a poor  goat, 
kept  by  the  officers  for  her  milk,  did  not  escape  the 
general  carriage;  her  hind  legs  were  shot  otf,  and 
poor  Nan  was  thrown  overboard. 

Such  was  the  terrible  scene,  amid  which  we  kept 
on  our  shouting  and  firing.  Our  men  fought  like  ti- 
gers. Some  ot  them  pulled  off  their  jackets,  others 
their  jackets  and  vests;  while  some,  still  more  de- 
termined, had  taken  off  their  shirts,  and,  with  no- 
thing but  a handkerchief  tied  around  their  waist- 
bands of  their  trowers,  fought  like  heroes.  I also 
observed  a boy  named  Cooper,  stationed  at  a gun 
some  distance  from  the  magazine.  He  came  to  and 
fro  on  the  full  run,  and  appearing  to  be  as  “merry  as 
a cricket.’  The  lieutenant  cheered  him  along,  oc- 
casionally by  saying, ‘well  done,  my  boy,  you  are 
worth  your  weight  in  gold.’ 

I have  often  been  asked  what  were  my  feelings 
during  this  fight.  I felt  pretty  much  as  I suppose 
every  one  does  at  such  a time.  That  men  are  with- 
out  thought  ulien  they  stand  amid  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  is  loo  absurd  an  idea  to  be  entertained  a mo- 
ment. We  all  appeared  cheerful,  but  I know  that 
many  a serious  thought  ran  through  my  mind;  still, 
what  could  we  uo  but  keep  up  a semblance,  at  least, 
of  animation?  To  run  from  our  quarters  would  have 
been  certain  death  from  the  hands  of  our  own  offi- 
cers; to  give  way  to  gloom,  or  to  show  fear,  would 
do  no  good,  and  might  brand  us  with  the  name  of 
cowards,  and  ensure  certain  defeat.  Our  only  true 
philosophy,  therefore,  was  to  make  the  best  of  our 


situation,  by  fighting  bravely  and  cheerfully.  I 
thought  a great  deal  however,  of  the  ocher  world; 
every  groan,  every  falling  man,  told  me  that  the 
next  instant  I might  be  before  the  JuUge  of  all  the 
earth.  For  this,  I felt  unprepared;  but  being  with- 
out any  particular  knowledge  of  religious  truth,  I 
satisfied  myself  by  repeating  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and 
promising  that  if  spared,  1 would  be  more  attentive 
to  religious  duties  than  ever  before.  This  promise 
I had  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  of  keeping;  but  T have 
learned  since  that  it  is  easier  to  make  promises 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  battle’s  thunder,  or  in  the 
horrors  of  shipwreck,  than  to  keep  them  when  dan- 
ger is  absent,  and  safety  smiles  upon  our  path. 

While  these  thoughts  secretly  agitated  my  bosom, 
the  dm  of  battle  continued.  Grape  and  canister 
shot  were  pouring  through  our  port  holes  like  leaden 
rain,  carrying  death  in  the  trail.  The  large  shot 
came  against  the  ship’s  side  like  iron  hail  shaking 
her  to  the  very  keel,  or  passing  through  her  timbers, 
and  scattering  terrific  splinters,  which  did  a more  ap- 
palling work  than  even  their  own  death-giving  blows. 
The  reader  may  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  grape 
and  canister,  when  he  is  told  that  grape  shot  is  form- 
ed by  seven  or  eight  halls  confined  to  an  iron  and 
tied  in  a cloth.  These  balls  are  scattered  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  powder.  Canister  shot  is  made  by 
filling  a powder  canister  with  balls,  each  as  large  as 
two  or  three  musket  balls;  these  also  scatter  with 
direful  effect  when  discharged.  What  then  with  the 
splinters,  cannon  balls,  grape  and  canister,  poured 
incessantly  upon  us,  the  reader  may  be  assured,  that 
the  work  of  death  went  on  in  a manner  which  must 
have  been  satisfactory  even  to  the  King  of  Terrors 
himself. 

Suddenly  the  rattling  of  the  iron  hail  ceased  We 
were  ordered  to  cease  firing.  A profound  silence 
ensued,  broken  only  by  the  stifled  groans  of  the 
brave  sufferers  below.  It  wpssoon  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  shot  ahead  to  repair  damages,  for  she  was 
not  so  disabled  but  she  could  sail  without  difficulty; 
while  we  were  so  cut  up  that  we  lay  utterly  helpless. 
Our  head  braces  shot  away,  the  fore  and  main  top- 
masts were  gone;  the  mizzen  mast  hung  over  the 
stern,  having  carried  several  men  over  in  ils  fall;  we 
were  in  a state  of  complete  wreck. 

A council  was  now  held  among  the  officers  on  the 
quarter  deck.  Our  condition  was  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme; victory  or  escape  was  alike  hopele-s.  Our 
ship  was  disabled;  manyof  our  men  were  killed,  aud 
many  more  wounded.  The  enemy  would  without 
doubt  bear  down  upon  us  in  a few  moments,  and,  as 
she  could  now  choose  her  own  position,  would  with- 
out doubt  rake  us  fore  and  aft.  Any  further  resis- 
tance was,  therefore  folly.  So,  in  spite  of  the  hot 
brained  lieutenant,  Mr.  Hope,  who  advised  them  not 
to  strike,  but  to  sink  along  side,  it  was  determined  to 
strike  our  bunting.  This  was  done  hy  the  hands  of 
a brave  fellow  named  Watson,  whose  saddened 
brow  told  how  severely  it  pained  his  lion  heart  to  do 
it.  To  me  it  was  a pleasing  sight,  for  I had  seen 
fighting  enough  for  one  Sabbath;  more  than  I wished 
to  see  again  on  a week  day.  His  Britannic  majes- 
ty’s frigate  Macedonian  was  now  the  prize  of  the 
American  frigate  United  Stales. 

[The  publication  of  the  foregoing  account  from  a 
person  on  board  the  Macedonian,  has  elicited  from  a 
correspondent  ot  the  Boston  Journal,  a copy  of  a 
letter  written  immediately  after  the  battle  by  a vol- 
unteer on  board  the  United  States  at  the  time, — which 
is  an  appropriate accompainment:] 

At  sea , Oct.  26,  1812,  lat  1,  Ion.  29. 

My  dear  friends:  I will  endeavor  to  give  you 
something  like  an  account  of  what  I have  witnessed 
since  we  parted.  The  gentry  who  have  heretofore 
done  the  sea  fighting  of  the  world,  have  represented 
it  as  a business  so  frightful,  have  so  filled  our  ears 
with  the  thundering  description  of  the  cannonade, 
and  so  wrung  our  sympathies  with  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  and  dying,  that  bad  I not  just  come  out  of 
one  as  noisy,  at  least,  as  any  of  theirs,  I should  think 
it  a very  improper  sort  of  a picture  to  present  to  a 
lady’s  eye;  but  it  being-  a very  tame  concern,  saving 
now  and  then  a ridiculous  occurrence,  I not  only  do 
not  despair  of  giving  you  a very  minute  account, 
which  shall  not  affect  your  nerves,  but  1 hope  even 
to  excite  your  curiosity  as  high  as  mine  was  when  I 
came  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  a fight.  You 
must  know  that  yesterday  morning  I was  waked  out 
of  a sound  sleep  with  the  very  agreeable  intelligence 
that  a frigate  was  in  sight,  standing  for  us,  and  close 
aboard.  “How  large  is  she?”  “Very  large,  sir.” — 
“Perhaps  it  is  an  American  or  Spanish'”  “No  sir, 
she  has  got  an  English  flag  flying.”  “Give  me  my 
clothes.”  The  purser  by  this  time  had  got  the  intel- 
ligence. His  station  you  know  13  in  the  cockpit,  out 
of  shot.  With  his  clothes  in  his  hand,  he  was  dart- 
ing with  the  rapidity  of  lighting  for  his  hiding  place 
when,  seeing  me,  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  taking  me 
to  his  cabm— “Come,  my  good  fellow,  there’s  no 
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knowing  what  may  happen — just  subscribe  this  re- 
ceipt for  your  share  of  the  small  stores.” 

A very  pretty  omen,  thought  I.  Dressed  and  arm- 
ed (for  you  must  understand  I am  one  of  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  boarders)  1 ventured  on  deck.  Here, 
every  thing  was  in  a bustle — the  hurry  of  prepara- 
tion for  battle.  I met  the  commodore’s  eye.  “Well 
sir,  you  are  ready,  l see.”  “Yes  sir,”  said  I,  in  a 
very  husky  voice.  “We  shall  have  a fight.”  “Think 
so,  sir?”  “Oh,  yes,  there  she  is,  and  a beauty  too.” 
I got  on  a gun  carriage,  looked  over  the  bulwark,  and 
there  she  was  sure  enough,  right  abreast  of  us,  show- 
ing all  her  teeth.  Ah!  thought  I to  myself,  how  much 
better  ’twould  be  now  if  she  would  only  strike  with- 
out firing.  “Shall  we  hoist  the  ensign?”  asked  a 
quarter-master.  “Yes.”  “More  than  one?”  No; 
we  can  whip  as  easily  under  one  flag  as  four.  Si- 
lence!” And  all  was  as  hushed  as  death.  Our  cap- 
tain now  made  a speech: — “My  good  fellows,  we’ll 
have  no  cheering.  Ifyou  knock  out  one  of  hermasts, 
don’t  stop  to  bawl  about  it,  but  thump  away  the  har- 
der at  the  other  two.”  Well,  thought  l,  if  you  don’t 
make  a better  fight  than  you  have  a speech,  we  may 
as  well  give  up  at  once.  “Fire  one  broadside  from 
the  gun-deck!”  And  off  it  went,  very  much  like  fif- 
teen other  guns, making  some  noise  and  a great  smoke, 
and  then  very  faintly  we  heard  ten  guns  in  return, 
but  not  a shot  came  near  us.  I grew  calm,  and  now, 
if  they  would  only  finish  it  at  this  distance. 

The  enemy  however,  went  about  again.  Our  sails 
were  hauled  up,  and  there  we  lay,  waiting  for  him 
to  come  down.  He  came  within  half  a mile,  and  let 
slip  all  his  broadside,  and  off  went  ours.  And  so  we 
went  on,  our  men  firing  three  times  to  his  once — the 
shot  flying  thick  and  close,  whiz,  whiz,  whit,  whit — 
they  flew  fast  and  thick.  I went  to  the  capstan  to 
minute  that  one  of  her  yards  had  settled,  and  the  mo- 
ment I turned  my  back,  crash  came  a shot  through 
and  through, knocked  down  three  men,  cut  off  a whelp 
of  the  capstan  and  threw  it  into  a thousand  splinters 
all  about  me.  There  the  men  lay — not  a groan,  not 
a wry  look,  no  crying  out.  At  length,  Lieut.  Funk, 
■who  was  one  of  them  beckoned  to  me.  I took  him  in 
my  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  gun  deck,  to  the 
grating  of  the  cockpit.  There  were  three  others 
with  their  legs  cut  off.  “Let  them  go  down  first,” 
said  Funk,  “I  am  in  no  pain.”  They  all  wentdown. 
I put  him  through.  “Go  to  the  commodore,”  said  he, 
“I  can  get  down  without  you.”  I turned  to  go  up, 
and  three  men  were  picking  up  one  of  their  mess- 
mates without  a head.  “Out  of  the  port  with  him,” 
said  the  officer,  and  they  threw  him  over  as  if  he’d 
been  a dog. 

All  this  at  any  other  time  would  have  been  distres- 
sing— but  when  I got  on  deck,  a smile  from  the  com- 
modore, and  “Well,  Mr.  B.  you  came  to  see  a fight, 
how  do  you  like  it?”  “Very  well — but  it  seems  to 
me  ’twill  never  be  over.”  “No,”  said  he  “I  shall 
have  to  go  home  for  powder  and  shot  if  he  keeps  off 
much  longer.”  Directly,  he  set  his  foresail,  and 
edged  down  pretty  close  to  us.  The  commodore 
turned  to  me,  “We’ll  now  settle  it  in  twenty  minutes!” 
— and  after  seventeen  spent  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  I have  described  down  came  all  his  masts  and 
yards,  his  firing  ceased,  and  we  stood  close  down  to 
him,  when  he  acknowledged  he  had  struck.  And 
this  was  all.  And  this  is  a fight?  I looked  at  the 
watch,  and  we  had  been  hammering  away  one  hour 
and  twenty-two  minutes.  What  ship  is  this?  “The 
Macedonian.”  Give  Commodore  Decatur’s  compli- 
ments to  Captain  Carden:  hopes  he  is  well.  You 
must  know  that  last  March,  Captain  Carden  was  in 
Norfolk  with  his  ship.  While  there, he  and  the  com- 
modore had  a warm  dispute  about  the  respective  dis- 
cipline, equipment,  armament,  &c.,  of  their  and 
our  ships.  At  last,  they  quarreled,  and  the  commo- 
dore told  him  that  if  there  should  be  a war  they 
might  be  able  to  settle  those  questions;  till  then  they 
had  better  not  be  discussed.  Carden  replied,  “My 
frigate  is  thought  a match  for  any  single  decked  ship 
afloat.  She  may  go  down  sir,  but  she  can  never  strike 
to  a frigate.” 

He  came  on  board  looking  more  like  a butcher  than 
anything  else,  for  he  was  literally  besmeared  from 
head  to  foot  with  blood.  He  was  received  at  the 
gangway  in  the  most  gracious  manner  by  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, shown  into  the  cabin,  and  although  in  the 
most  distressing  state  of  mortification,  saying,  “I 
shall  certainly  be  hung — my  country  never  will  for- 
give this — they  wont  believe  it  till  1 tell  them  of  it,” 
&c.,  &c.,  was  soon  pacified  and  at  length  in  some  de- 
gree satisfied.  He  was  told  that  the  Guerriere  struck 
in  30  minutes,  with  half  the  loss  of  men  he  had  suf- 
fered, and  so  on,  for  you  must  know  he  came  from  a 
scene  horrible  enough  to  make  him  mad.  His  decks 
were  lumbered  with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Out  of 
a crew  of  200  men  he  had  3G  killed  and  68  wounded, 
— we  only  seven  killed  and  five  wounded.  His  vessel 
was  a complete  wreck,  ours  in  one  hour’s  time  could 
have  whipped  just  such  another  frigate  in  half  the 


time,  could  we  have  got  close  alongside  one.  We 
are  now  employed  in  putting  her  in  order  to  come  to 
America,  with  what  chance  you  may  easily  judge, 
of  our  getting  her  in  when  informed  that  we  are  just 
2,500  miles  from  home  and  a winter’s  coast  to  come 
on  to.  With  Decatur’s  luck,  I think  we  may  reach 
America  by  the  first  of  December,  whon  I hope  to 
have  the  pleasure,  &c.,  &c.  With  the  kindest  re- 
gards, I am,  my  dear  friends,  your  much  obliged  and 
very  humble  servant,  B.  F.  B. 


ANTI-SLAVERY,  OR  Tiif!  WORLD’S  CON- 
VENTION IN  LONDON. 


The  European  correspondent  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer gives  the  following  account: 

“At  the  recent  conventions  in  London — Anti-Sla- 
very, Temperance,  and  Universal  Peace  Societies — 
at  the  right  season  for  notoriety,  there  has  been 
abundant  reviling  of  slavery-tolerators,  and  wine- 
bibbers,  which  might  be  held  an  ambitious  rivalry  of 
the  Irish  repeal  rhetoric.  You  will  see  that,  at  the 
first  meetings  of  the  anti-slavery  convention,  no 
quarters  were  given  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  and  the  society  of  Friends  in  the  United 
States.  The  American  soi-disant  or  real  delegates, 
cast  them  into  the  same  category  with  the  slave- 
holders, and  poured  out  on  one-half  at  least  of  the 
thirteen  millions  of  their  white  countrymen  the  large 
phials  of  their  wrath,  with  foam  and  slime  which 
struck  the  British  enthusiasts  of  the  convention  as 
ill-adapted  to  the  conversion  of  the  American  cul- 
prits. At  the  grand  meeting  on  the  21st  instant  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slaverys,  lord  Morpeth, 
in  his  address  from  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Buckingham, 
in  his  speech,  inculcated  the  propriety  of  a little 
moderation.  His  lordship  observed,  “Whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  our  recent  proceedings 
with  reference  to  this  great  subject,  there  are  facts 
and  considerations  which  ought  to  take  from  our 
mouths  all  tendency  to  rail  and  to  accuse;  we  should 
confine  our  efforts  to  persuasion,  entreaty,  and  en- 
couragement.” Mr.  Buckingham  thought  that  the 
Americans  “were  not  to  be  driven,  but  might  be  led 
by  gentleness  and  reason.”  Even  Messrs.  Sturge 
and  Scoble  betrayed,  in  their  reports  and  discourses, 
an  uncomfortable  or  doubting  sense  of  the  effect  of 
those  sweeping,  opprobrious,  rancorous  denuncia- 
tions, which  you  and  I know  to  be  operative  in  ag- 
gravating and  perpetuating  that  bondage  so  wretched 
and  criminal  to  the  imagination  of  the  fiery  Ameri- 
can apostles!” 

The  London  Advertiser  gives  a long  account  of  the 
anti-slavery  meetings,  from  which  the  following 
items  are  extracted: 

Statements  were  made  respecting  the  condition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba,  the  Dutch  colonies,  America,  and 
the  Danish  colonies;  and  the  report  of  a committee 
was  presented  on  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  in 
the  United  States,  on  whose  conduct  several  mem- 
bers pronounced  eulogiums.  Some  recent  favorable 
reports  of  Cuba  were  contradicted.  Mr.  F.  R.  Cock- 
ing stated  that  there  are  600,000  slaves  in  Cuba,  of 
whom  four-sixteenths  are  said  to  be  native  born,  one- 
sixteenth  imported  previously,  and  eleven-sixteenths 
since  the  year  1820,  in  direct  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties now  existing  between  the  two  countries:  some 
are  persons  kidnapped  from  the  British  West  India 
colonies.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a committee, 
instructed  to  draw  up  “an  urgent  representation  to 
the  British  government  on  the  present  condition  of 
those  subjects  of  this  country  now  illegally  held  in 
bondage  in  the  Spanish  West  India  and  other  foreign 
colonies  who  have  been  unlawfully  kept  in  slavery 
since  the  year  1820,  together  with  theirdescendants.” 

I Mr.  Macgregor  Laird,  as  delegate  from  an  anti-sla- 
! very  society  in  Glasgow,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
subject  of  free  emigration  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies,  as  a means  of  benefilting  the  negro  race:  ex- 
posing the  worthlessness  of  treaties,  the  cruising 
system,  Sierra  Leone,  and  all  other  methods  hitherto 
adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade;  argu- 
ing that  the  true  mode  of  putting  down  the  slave 
trade,  and  destroying  slavery  itself,  would  be  by  rais- 
ing tropical  products  cheaper  by  free  labor;  which 
might  be  done  by  fully  peopling  the  fertile  lands  in 
the  British  West  Indies  with  free  negroes  from  Af- 
rica; and  to  that  end  establishing  “a  bridge  toll  free” 
between  the  two  countries:  in  other  words,  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  free  passages  to  and  fro,  in  ships 
under  the  entire  control  and  regulation  of  the  British 
government.  At  the  close  of  his  speech,  (which 
was  “caviare  to  the  general,”  and  frequently  inter- 
rupted in  the  most  disorderly  manner,)  he  moved  a 
series  of  resolutions,  some  of  them  asserting  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  anti-slavery  creed,  and  the 
rest  recommending  his  own  plan.  Oil  the  part  of  the 
regular  anti  slavery  people,  assisted  by  colonel 
Nichols  as  an  amateur,  the  resolutions  were  opposed 


in  the  lump  with  a direct  negative,  and  rejected  by 
an  overwhelming  majority — the  professional  orators, 
however,  professing  their  entire  friendliness  to  free 
emigration,  if  there  could  be  such  a thing.  On 
Tuesday,  among  a variety  of  other  business,  the 
discussions  turned  mainly  on  the  subject  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Stacy  said  that  a deputation  had  an  inter'  iew 
with  lord  Aberdeen  on  M mday,  and  the  earl  promis- 
ed that  no  legitimate  means  should  be  spared  to  effect 
the  great  object  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  republic 
of  Texas;  adding,  that  no  underhand  or  sinister  poli- 
cy would  be  adopted,  but  that  the  British  government 
were  determined  to  proceed  by  the  fair  and  open  in- 
terchange of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Texas  or 
its  accredited  representatives.  Mr.  L.  Tappan,  of 
New  York,  said  that  Mr.  J.  Quincy  Adams  had  as- 
sured him  that  he  would  resist  the  annexation  with 
all  the  power  that  God  had  given  him;  but  he  is  now 
at  a very  advanced  age — eighty-four.  A resolution 
against  the  annexation  was  carried  unanimously. — 
On  the  day  following  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
vention, the  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held,  lord  Morpeth 
being  the  chairman;  on  the  platform  were  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  viscount  Enerington,  Mr.  Howard.  M. 
P.,sir  G.  Strickland,  M.  P.,  Mr.  V.  Smith,  M.  P., 
Mr.  S.  Crawford,  M.  P.,  Mr.  B.  Hawes,  M.  P.,  capt. 
Denman,  R.  N.,  Mr.  Athill,  of  Antigua,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Buckingham,  Mr.  A.  Thayer,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge, 
and  many  ministers  of  religion,  and  persons  of  color 
from  the  West  Indies,  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Holland.  In  taking  the  chair,  lord  Morpeth  deliver- 
ed along  speech.  He  disclaimed  the  right  on  the 
part  of  England,  so  recently  relieved  from  the  stain 
of  slavery,  to  assume  a tone  of  self-righteousness; 
but  on  that  occasion  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  record  his 
impressions  of  slavery  in  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
Under  the  unclouded  tropical  sun,  he  felt  that  he 
could  almost  be  a slave,  but  not  a slaveholder.  He 
called  upon  the  citizens  of  America  to  set  before 
them  the  great  question;  and,  generally  approving  of 
the  Ashburton  treaty,  he  pointed  out  two  matters  as 
deserving  to  be  jealously  watched;  the  details  for 
carrying  out  the  provision  of  the  treaty  for  the  mu- 
tual extradition  of  criminals — which  might  be  abused 
by  the  sending  back  slaves  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  half  promise  of  lord  Ashburton  that  new  in- 
structions should  be  sent  to  the  governors  of  colonies 
for  such  cases  as  the  release  of  the  Creole  slaves — 
best  left  alone.  He  was  almost  more  painfully  struck 
with  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  than  of  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States;  and  he  should  never  for- 
get the  swell  of  heart  which  he  felt  on  hearing  in 
Charleston  what  he  was  told  was  the  curfew,  after 
which  no  free  colored  person  might  be  seen  in  the 
streets  without  a pass  from  some  privileged  white 
person.  Mr.  Scobell,  the  secretary,  read  a report 
detailing  the  operations  of  the  society  all  over  the 
world.  It  announced  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
in  British  India,  Scinde,  Ceylon,  and  the  British  set- 
tlements in  the  Straits,  &c.  The  receipts  of  the 
year  were  £2,127,  leaving  unpaid  a balance  due  to 
the  secretary  of  .£465,  besides  other  liabilities 
amounting  to  £400.  Several  resolutions,  setting 
forth  the  views  of  the  society,  were  passed,  with 
many  speeches. 

At  the  meeting  at  which  lord  Morpeth  presided, 
Mr.  Lewis  Tappan,  of  New  York,  made  a furious 
sally  against  Texas,  whose  population  he  reduced  to 
one  hundred  thousand,  (slaves  included,)  and  which 
he  described  as  the  republic  of  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice and  bankrupts  in  character.  The  same  Mr. 
Tappan,  at  the  “grand  temperance  conference,”  took 
occasion  to  proclaim  to  the  British  empire  that  “it 
was  sixteen  years  since  he  had  drunk  any  wine.” — 
A Mr.  Tappan,  of  Boston,  also  communicated  his 
personal  history  of  abstemiousness  and  righteousness, 
on  the  27th,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Nation- 
al Temperance  Society.  If  I betray  ignorance  of 
the  elevation  and  weight  in  the  United  States  of  those 
who  undertake  to  represent  our  country  in  these 
London  conventions,  my  seven  years’  absence  from 
your  shores  must  be  my  humble  excuse.  The  ante- 
cedents and  concomitants  of  very  few  Americans, 
comparatively,  can  be  familiar  to  the  British  public; 
so  that  the  conventions  afford  a fine  opportunity  of 
figuring  on  the  London  stage  to  men  who  do  not  en- 
joy at  home  general  influence  or  repute — and  high 
intellectual,  social,  or  religious  repute.  They  can 
speak,  peremptorily  and  without  contradiction,  m 
the  name  of  the  American  people,  and  oftener  and 
longer  than  any  of  the  worthies  of  the  British  so^- 
cielies;  they  too  frequently  manifest  that  they  are  as. 
little  above  mediocrity  in  mental  powers  arid  moral 
apprehension  as  they  may  be  in  position  and  autho- 
rity in  their  native  sphere.  When  vanity  prompts 
ignorance  or  insignificance  to  record  itself  before  the 
world,  there  is  a well-earned,  though  not  always 
well-felt,  penalty  in  the  double  exposure.  If  the 
London  Morning  Herald  and  the  Times  may 
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with  n jour  reach,  I pray  you  to  mark  an  editorial 
article  of  the  Herald  in  the  number  of  the  23d  in- 
stant, on  the  composition  and  exhibitions  of  the 
British  anti-slavery  societies  at  this  epoch.  The  real 
dignity  and  consequence  of  the  former  personnel  are 
ably  set  in  contrast  with  the  empty  pretensions  ofthe 
present.  The  Times  of  the  28th  instant  ridicules  the 
vagaries  of  the  Universal  Peace  Convention,  and  ad- 
verts, as  it  has  often  done  with  signal  power,  to  the 
social  eccentricities  of  the  era  and  the  fanaticism  of 
associations  for  the  reform  of  mankind.  Your  cor- 
respondent would  not  join  in  deriding  or  decrying 
any  rational  enterprises  to  propagate  the  love  of 
peace  and  the  practice  of  temperance;  but  he  sees 
in  the  proceedings  and  manifestoes  of  the  conven- 
tions an  assuming  and  proscriptive  spirit,  judgments, 
and  decrees  which  violate  fhe  rights  and  essential 
independence  of  many  and  large  communities,  and 
classes,  in  their  opinions,  character,  and  institutions. 
The  anti-slavery  confederacies  excommunicate  and 
anathematize  more  overweeningly  and  vituperatively 
than  did  the  popes  of  old;  the  temperance  societies 
put  under  the  ban  all  except  teetotallers;  the  peace 
reformers  pass  resolutions  “condemnatory  of  the 
education  of  youth  in  military  schools  and  of  the 
manufacture  of  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,”  be- 
fore any  one  can  discern  the  least  probability  of  a ge- 
neral renunciation  of  war;  when  the  nation  adopting 
their  sentence  would  make  herself  a sure  prey  to 
the  rest,  all  being  in  military  beliigerant  preparation, 
constantly  advancing  in  science,  art,  and  extent.  It 
is  understood  that  lord  Morpeth’s  appearance  in  the 
chair  at  the  meeting  ofthe  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  and  his  compliments  to  the  conven- 
tion as  “the  great  amphictyonic  council  of  human 
freedom”  and  to  the  heroism  of  the  American  abo- 
litionists, followed  by  his  criticisms  of  the  Ashbur- 
ton negotiations  and  treaty,  were  all  a tribute  to  the 
whig  cause,  for  which  his  friends,  lords  Palmerston 
and  Russell,  avail  themselves  of  the  Irish  commo- 
tion. The  Morpeth  manoeuvre  is  rather  inconsistent 
with  the  Morpeth  letter,  printed  and  praised  even  in 
your  slaveholding  states,  though  ambiguous  and  in- 
tricate on  the  whole.  No  politician  eminent  in  the 
conservative  party  stood  forth  in  the  conventions. — 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  must  have  kept  an  eye  to 
the  favor  of  the  British  abolitionists,  when  he  autho- 
rized propositions  to  the  Brazilian  cabinet  which  he 
knew  to  be  inadmissible,  hopeless.  His  languagais: 

“We  did  propose  to  the  government  of  Brazil 
r to  treat  for  the  free  admission  of  Brazilian  sugar 
into  the  markets  of  this  country,  upon  the  condition 
that  the  government  of  Brazil  would  take  some  mea- 
sure for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  slave  population  ol  that  country,  and  of  leading, 
not  immediately,  but  gradually  and  ultimately,  to  the 
extinction  of  slavery  in  that  country.” 

The  whole  speech  of  the  premier,  on  the  22d,  on 
the  sugar  duties  question,  demands  attention  from 
the  American  statesman.  He  said  on  that  occasion, 
what  appears  to  me  demonstrably  true,  though  the 
whigs  denied  it: 

“If  we,  without  making  any  stipulation  whatever 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
were  to  open  the  British  market  to  slave-grown  su- 
gar from  the  Brazils,  although  there  might  be  some- 
thing analogous  in  the  principle  upon  which  we  ad- 
mit slave-grown  cotton,  yet  practically  the  effect 
would  be  to  give  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  slave 
trade.  You  would,  practically,  be  discouraging  the 
efforts  you  have  been  making  for  years,  and  be  ex- 
citing to  new  exertions  with  regard  both  to  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade.” 

Nevertheless,  at  one  of  the  late  meetings  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  a reverend 
member  moved  the  following  resolve: 

“That,  in  the  judgmeut  of  this  convention,  the 
introduction  of  slave-grown  produce  of  Cuba  and 
Brazil  into  competition  with  the  free-grown  produce 
of  the  British  West  India  colonies  and  British  India 
is  rendered  necessary  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  is  in  consistency  with  the 
principles  on  which  this  convention  is  constituted.” 

This  and  a counter  resolve  were  debated  during 
two  sittings,  and  at  length  the  convention  got  rid  of 
both  by  the  previous  question.  The  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  of  the  19th  inst.  affirms  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  convention  were  in  fact  favorable  to  the 
resolution,  and  voted  for  the  previous  question*  only 
because  they  disapproved  of  political  topics  and  dis- 
cussions in  such  an  assembly.  The  Chronicle  has  an 
able  editorial  article  on  the  main  subject  as  treated 
in  the  convention,  and  another  on  the  debate  in  the 
commons.  These  are  in  my  rolls.  I enclose  for 
you  an  important  document — the  report  ofthe  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  who  seceded  in  consequence  of 
the  suppression  of  the  resolve.  The  “split”  in  the 
convention  and  the  project  of  a new  anti-slavery  so- 
ciety on  Iree-trade  principles  are  curious  eveuts  full 
of  meaning. 
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i “The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  Lon- 
don, on  the  21st  of  June  last,  and  a very  crowded 
auditory  was  assembled.  The  London  Times  of  the 
22d  gives  a full  account  of  the  speeches  delivered  on. 
the  occasion.  Lord  Morpeth  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  He  had  gained  to  himself  great  populari- 
ty in  this  country,  by  his  very  correct,  quiet,  and 
gentlemanly  condu' t during  his  recent  tour  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  the  fair,  rational,  and  manly 
views  which  he  has  always  taken  of  our  country 
since  his  return  to  his  own.  There  are  very  few 
English  travellers  in  America  who  are  spoken  of  in 
this  country  with  such  uniform  expressions  of  respect 
and  regard,  as  lord  Morpeth. 

After  giving  some  account  of  the  assemblage,  and 
of  some  distinguished  persons  who  were  present,  the 
Times  proceeds” — 

At  11  o'clock  Mr.  Hawes  briefly  proposed  that 
viscount  Morpeth  should  take  the  chair,  as  the  most 
fitting  gentleman  to  preside  over  them,  whether  they 
considered  his  private  worth  or  his  public  character. 
(Applause.)  Col.  Nicholls  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Viscount  Morpeth,  on  taking  the  chair,  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  flattering  prelude  to  the  motion 
which  they  had  just  been  pleased  to  adopt,  he  felt 
that  he  should  much  more  easily  find  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  fill  the  chair  on  that  occasion  than 
why  he  should.  He  felt,  therefore,  that  it  was  bet- 
ter to  leave  the  whole  responsibility  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  that  office  to  those  who  had  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  making  that  selection.  If,  indeed,  in 
the  presence  of  so  many,  whose  pretensions  to  this 
distinction  were  so  far  more  numerous  and  powerful, 
in  consequence  of  services  rendered,  of  labors  en- 
dured, and  of  successes  achieved  in  the  great  cause 
which  had  assembled  them  together,  he  could  sug- 
gest any  thing  in  the  way  of  excuse  for  standing 
where  he  now  was,  he  might  find  it,  perhaps,  in  the 
circumstances  that  had  happened  to  him  within  the 
space  of  a year — that  he  had  had  some  opportunity 
of  seeing  by  personal  inspection  something  of  the 
operations  and  effects  of  slavery,  somewhat  varied  in 
its  modifications  and  forms.  (Hear.)  It  was  true 
that  he  had  not  gone  to  the  new  world  across  the 
Atlantic,  where  he  had  spent  a year,  upon  any  mis- 
sion, or  with  any  views  especially  directed  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  but  so  prominent  an  institution  in 
the  relations  of  society  could  not  fail  to  excite  his 
attention  and  interest.  While  he  remained  in  the 
country  referred  to,  he  did  not  judge  it  to  be  any 
part  of  his  business  to  obtrude  his  opinions  unasked 
and  unbidden,  or  to  withhold  them  when  asked  and 
invited;  to  dissemble  them  at  any  time  he  hoped  he 
never  did  (hear,  hear)  with  respect  to  the  institutions 
and  relations  existing  in  the  internal  policy  of  the 
government,  or  in  tiie  recesses  of  social  life  to  which 
he  had  both  been  admitted  and  welcomed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Nay,  further,  ever  since  his  return,  he  should 
not  feel — lie  had  not  felt — himself  authorized  to  take 
up  the  office  of  an  adviser  and  an  admonisher,  to 
prescribe  to  them  the  course  which  seemed  most 
consistent  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  and  which  he 
might  wish  to  see  followed  by  them  and  others.  In- 
deed, he  thought  that  whoever  in  this  country  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  subject  of  slavery  abroad 
would  do  well  to  remember,  and  he  hoped  he  should 
bear  it  in  his  own  recollection,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  character  of  our  ulterior  proceedings  with 
respect  to  slavery,  we  could  hardly  yet  consider 
ourselves  qualified  to  use  a tone  of  unmixed  self- 
righteousness  (hear,  hear,)  or  of  unqualified  reproach 
on  the  conduct  of  others,  not  to  mention  other 
grounds  of  national  reproach  or  other  calls  for  na- 
tional amendment,  which  unhappily  were  by  no 
means  wanting  in  our  own  internal  economy. — 
On  the  subject  of  slavery  itself,  he  felt  that  the 
impression  of  our  by-gone  conduct  had  been  too  re- 
cently effaced — the  records  of  it  were  too  distinctly 
visible  through  long  periods  of  our  annals,  commen- 
cing almost  with  the  birth  of  the  slave  trade  itself, 
staining  the  fair  and  glorious  page  of  our  virgin 
reign,  and  rising  to  the  very  height  of  infamy  in  the 
part  we  had  taken  with  respect  to  the  Assiento  treaty, 
and  in  following  this  course  of  crime  in  our  distant 
provinces,  especially  on  the  North  American  conti- 
tinent,  whose  relerilion  and  enlargement  of  it  formed 
to  this  day  a prominent  subject  of  complaint.  All 
these  things  sincerely  repented  of,  and  he  believed 
amply  atoned  for,  they  had  reason  to  hope  brought 
daily  such  a pressure  of  shame  and  responsibility  be- 
hind them  as  should  in  propriety  take  from  their  lips 
all  tendency  to  rail  and  to  revile,  and  confine  their 
accusations  to  persuasion,  entreaty,  and  encourage- 
ment. (Applause.)  they  did  not  pretend  to  leel 
themselves  authorized  “to  cast  the  first  stone,”  but 


they  did  feel  constrained  ot  say  to  others  “go  and  sin 
no  more.”  (Applause.)  And  as  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  immunity  -from  blame  with  respect  to  the 
past,  so  neither  did  they  assume  (notwithstanding 
what  it  had  been  permitted  to  them  by  a gracious 
Providence  to  do)  that  they  could  safely  afford  to 
dispense  with  strict  vigilance  and  persevering  acts  for 
the  future  in  maintaining  what  had  been  done,  and  in 
perfecting  what  it  might  yet  remain  to  do.  The  steps 
which  had  been  recommended,  and  he  hoped,  set  on 
foot,  for  effecting  the  final  abolition  of  all  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  ancient  slavery  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  of  watching  and  guarding  from  all  approach  to 
abuse  any  scheme  for  the  transfer  of  the  labor  of 
the  Africans  to  the  West  Indies,  should  be  carefully 
land  fully  carried  out  and  completed.  Our  negotia- 
tions with  foreign  powers  should  not  be  compromis- 
ed by  any  unworthy  concessions  or  by  any  misplaced 
compliances,  even  though  they  might  come  under 
so  specious  a title  as  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Nations. 

These  and  other  points  would  be  no-where  more 
keenly  and  sensibly  felt  than  amongst  the  present  as- 
sembly. Still,  however,  while  he  did  not  dissem- 
ble the  load  of  responsibility  which  originally  at- 
tached to  his  own  country — while  he  would  refrain 
from  gratuitous  attacks  upon  the  internal  policy  of 
foreign  states — here,  on  the  soil  of  England,  under 
the  roof  of  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  chair  of  a meeting 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  at 
the  close  of  a convention  which  had  summoned  as- 
sociates from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  every 
condition,  and  class,  and  color,  with  no  qualification 
for  admission,  with  no  bond  of  partnership,  save  an 
enmity  to  slavery  wherever  it  was  to  be  found,  and 
wherever  it  was  to  be  attacked  and  repudiated — he 
must  not  and  could  not  be  silent;  but  it  was  a real 
and  solemn  duty  faithfully,  soberly,  and  without  ex- 
aggeration, for  th6  truth’s  sake,  to  record  the  im- 
pressions which  he  derived  from  the  opportunities  he 
had  had,  imperfect  as  he  admitted  them  to  be,  of 
perusing  the  features  and  witnessing  the  aspects  of 
slavery  upon  its  own  soil  and  beneath  its  own  influ- 
ences. (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  had  some  transient 
glances  at  the  system  among  the  rice  fields  of  Caro- 
lina, and  in  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana.  He 
had  seen  the  system,  perhaps,  in  its  most  matured 
developement,  and  at  one  of  its  permanent  head 
quarters,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  upon  those  beaute- 
ous shores  which  nature  seemed  to  have  fitted  and 
intended  for  a terrestrial  paradise,  where  such  was 
the  prodigal  richness  of  a tropical  vegetation,  such 
the  unclouded  brightness  of  a tropical  climate,  that 
to  live  there  he  felt  he  could  almost  be  a slave,  but 
not  a slaveholder.  (Great  applause.)  Returning  to 
the  American  union,  he  had  passed  up  the  stream  of 
the  gentle  Ohio,  and  had  seen  upon  one  bank  a series 
of  slave  states,  on  the  other  a series  of  free  states; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  comparative  ap- 
pearance of  the  progress  of  prosperity — of  all  that 
constituted  power  and  happiness,  seemed  to  him  to 
be  just  in  the  proportion  which  the  most  ardent 
friends  of  freedom  would  desire.  (Applause.)  He 
then  came  to  another  and  still  fairer  scene — to  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  separated  not  the  free  states 
and  the  slave  states  of  the  American  union,  but  the 
free  states  of  the  North  American  republic  and  the 
provinces  of  the  queen  of  Great  Britain.  Now,  in 
which  of  the  districts  under  these  designations,  might 
it  not  at  least,  be  expected  that  a regard  for  human 
rights  would  most  extensively  and  scrupulously  pre- 
vail? He  could  not  help  being  much  struck  with  a 
circumstance  which  he  had  seen  mentioned  in  a 
book,  written  by  a person  not  actuated  by  any  bias 
against  either  the  political  or  social  divisions  ofAme- 
riea,  or  by  any  overweening  prejudices  in  favor  of  a 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  government — he 
meant  our  excellent  and  accomplished  countrywo- 
man, Miss  Martineau— it  was  -tated  by  her  that  she 
was  told  by  the  captain  of  a steamer  which  plied  on 
tlie  river  Niagara,  between  the  American  and  Bri- 
tiiis  shores,  “that  the  finest  sight  in  the  world,  was 
the  leap  of  a fugitive  slave  to  the  shore,  when  the 
ship  neared  the  British  territory.”  (Loud  aDpiause.) 

“Now,”  said  the  noble  iord,  turning  to  several 
American  gentlemen  on  the  platform,  “1  address  my- 
self to  you,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  could 
reams  of  arguments,  or  torrents  of  declamation  put 
more  visibly  or  vividly  before  you  the  whole  gist  of 
this  great  subjeci?  How  long  will  you  let  it  be  so? 

I know  that  there  are  positive  enactments  of  your 
constitution  which  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  contra- 
vene; 1 know  that  there  are  obligations  to  indepen- 
dent and  co-ordinate  communities  by  which  you  may 
be  bound;  but  till  you  have  proceeded  to  the  utmost 
limits  which  the  letterof  your  constitution  allows,  to 
wipe  out  this  stain— so  long  as  you  suffer  the  slave- 
gang  to  be  seen  under  the  actual  shadow  of  the  ca- 
pital of  Washington — the  seat  of  your  central  em- 
pire— so  long  as  you  stretch  the  broad  arm  6f  your 
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union,  with  a somewhat  hesitating  and  uncertain 
hold,  it  !s  true,  above  the  slave  trade  itself,  as  it  is 

carried  on  from  one  of  your  coasts  to  another,  and 
even  upon  the  bosom  of  that  ocean,  which  you  are 
so  fond,  and  so  justly  fond,  of  terming  free — so  long 
as  you  allow  of  these  and  other  compliances  with 
the  exactions  of  slavery,  do  you  not  deserve  to  have 
this  picture,  which  1 have  just  porlrayed  to  you,  set' 
before  you,  that  the  finest  sight  in  the  world — and 
nia-k  well,  it  was  said  within  the  very  sound  of  the  i 
dash  of  Niagara — the  finest  sight  in  the  world,  is  the 
leap  of  the  fugitive  slave  from  the  vessel  which  con- 
veys him  forever  from  the  dominion  of  slavery,  upon 
the  soil  subject  to  Great  Britain!  He  may  have 
come  care-worn,  crouching,  panting,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  acquired  freedom,  of  a master  left  be- 
hind, and  who  never  again  can  grasp  him,  gives  to 
the  mere  motion  and  muscle  of  his  limbs  a play,  an 
elasticity,  and  a moral  meaning,  which  are  nothing 
short  of  the  sublime.”  (Enthusiastic  applause.)— 
They  must  all  of  them  be  aware  that  a treaty  had 
been  concluded  between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  this  country.  He  hoped  he  should  not  be 
disposed  to  advert  to  any  topics  foreign  to  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  the  meeting,  or  connected  with  ge- 
neral politics;  he  might,  however,  observe,  that  he 
was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  view  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  more  favorably  than  some  of  those  with  whom, 
in  public  life,  he  had  been  most  accustomed  to  act. 
He  cordially  rejoiced  at  its  completion;  but  there 
were  one  or  two  points  connected  with  it  which 
seemed  to  him  to  demand  attentive,  and  even  jea- 
lous scrutiny.  One  of  these  points  related  to  that 
class  of  persons  whose  case  he  had  just  been  con- 
sidering— the  fugitive  slaves  into  Canada.  A part  of 
the  treaty  related  to  carrying  into  effect  the  mutual 
delivery  and  extradition  of  criminals  between  the  one 
country  and  the  other.  Before  that  provision  could 
be  ratified,  it  must  come  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  and  he  hoped  that  there  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  be  carried  out,  would  be 
most  carefully  considered. 

It  was  in  itself  a most  desirable  arrangement,  suit- 
ing the  convenience  as  well  as  the  policy  of  nations; 
but  especial  care  should  be  taken  lest  there  should 
be  allowed  any  loophole  for  facilitating  the  re-deli- 
very of  the  fugitive  slave.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  need 
hardly  labor  to  impress  on  them  that  no  two  persons 
could  be  more  distinct  than  the  fugitive  from  slavery 
and  the  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  danger  was  lest  the  plea  for  one  should  wear 
the  semblance  of  the  plea  for  the  other.  He  was 
inclined  to  hold,  and  he  believed  he  was  justified  by 
the  formal  decisions  of  our  colonial  authorities  in  so 
holding,  that  nothing  was  essential  to  effect  the  es- 
cape of  the  slave — the  appropriation,  for  instance,  of 
his  master’s  horse,  and  of  what  his  master  would 
call  his  property,  the  slave  having  none — the  wages 
which  he  ought  to  receive  for  his  labor,  and  his  mas- 
ter’s clothes,  for  even  the  very  clothes  on  his  back 
were  considered  his  master’s — in  short  that  nothing 
that  was  essential  to  effect  his  flight  ought  to  consti- 
tute a claim  for  his  redelivery  by  our  authorities  to 
hi3  former  master.  He  was,  indeed,  himself  dispos- 
ed to  think  that  in  any  convention  on  our  part  on  this 
subject  we  ought  to  have  made  especial  exemption 
of  the  case  of  slavery,  (applause)  even  though  the 
slave  should  be  charged  with  a distinct  criminal  of- 
fence which  would  have  made  a freeman  subject  to 
redeiivery,  and  for  this  reason — because  in  the  case 
of  a free  man  we  consign  him  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  settled  and  recognised,  and  pre-ascertained  law; 
while,  in  case  of  the  slave,  we  could  not  be  sure  that 
we  did  not  consign  him  to  far  more  than  legal  retri- 
bution. There  was  horrible  experience  to  prove  this,  i 
with  the  details  of  which  they  were  most  of  them] 
but  too  familiar.  The  only  other  point  which  he 
would  wish  in  passing  to  mention  in  connexion  with 
the  treaty,  or  rather  the  negotiation,  of  Washington, 
was  the  case  of  the  Creole.  That  case  was  precise- 
ly as  he  would  have  it,  in  the  unhesitating  confirma- 
tion of  the  act  of  our  colonial  authorities,  and  in  the 
unconditional  freedom  given  to  the  insurgent  slaves 
who  entered  the  British  territories.  But  in  the  let- 
ters which  had  passed  between  Mr.  Webster  and  our 
plenipotentiary,  some  hints  had  been  dropped  of 
special  instructions  being  issued  to  the  colonial  go- 
vernments on  this  subject.  Now,  if  such  instruc- 
tions, in  contravention  of  the  existing  laws  and  obli- 
gations, should  be  issued,  be  did  trust  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  would 
be  steadily  directed  to  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  if 
there  was  one  principle  in  the  constitution  of  this 
country  which  he  trusted  the  people  of  this  country 
would  ever  hold  fast  and  impregnable,  it  was  that 
upon  no  inch  of  ground  within  the  lawful  jurisdic- 
tion of  England  the  foot  of  a slave  should  be  ever 
planted,  (loud  applause)  and  that  the  immunities  of 
the  laws  of  our  realm  should  never  be  diluted  by  any 
accommodating  interpretation,  however  lowly  might 


be  the  supplicant  who  sought  it,  or  however  powerful 
the  claimant  w ho  pressed  it.  (Loud  applause.) 

He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  there  was  a prospect  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  where,  perhaps,  least  they 
would  have  expected  it — in  the  republic  of  Texas. 
He  felt  an  assured  confidence  that  the  lime  would 
come  when  the  meridian  sun  of  freedom  would  shine 
on  all  the  children  of  slavery.  It  was  not  for  them 
to  pronounce  whether  where  the  horizon  was  now 
most  darkened,  that  there  the  rays  of  the  morning 
might  not  first  burst  forth.  After  a high  eulogium 
on  the  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  regretting 
the  absence  of  sirT.  F Buxton,  the  noble  lord  con- 
gratulated the  meeting  that  they  had  among  them  the 
representatives  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  from  the 
neighboring  kingdom  of  France.  It  had  been  their 
lot  to  measure  their  forces  together  on  many  a bat- 
tle-field, and  in  many  an  ocean  conflict,  but  he  trust- 
ed that  those  times  of  the  world  had  now  coroe,  in 
spite  of  all  that  had  been  said  or  felt,  which  were  to 
see  them  embarked  in  a higher  and  holier  warfare. 
(Loud  applause.)  Those  of  their  French  neighbors 
who  had  favored  them  with  their  presence  that  day 
might  feel  assured,  and  might  inform  their  accom- 
plished and  ardent  countrymen,  that  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  that  hall,  at  least,  they  had  met  with  no 
desire  for  fresh  encroachments  of  national  territory, 
and  with  no  disposition  to  grasp  at  excessive  com- 
mercial monopoly  (Hear,  hear.)  They  met  for 
the  common  object  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery;  we 
asked  them  to  combine  with  us  in  sweeping  from  the 
common  ocean  the  blood-stained  flag  of  slavery;  and 
in  so  glofious  a competition  he  trusted  that  the  feel- 
ing of  every  one  would  be,  that  it  was  right  for  us 
to  do  all  that  was  in  our  power,  and  yet  rejoice,  to 
see  ourselves  outstripped.  (Applause.) 

After  expressing  a hope  that  slavery  was  like  to 
be  abolished  in  the  Dutch  and  Danish  colonies,  al- 
luding to  the  efforts  in  this  cause  of  Mr.  Channing 
and  Mr.  J.Q.  Adams,  and  complimenting  those  mem- 
mers  of  the  society  who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
join  them,  the  noble  lord  said  he  could  not  conclude 
without  rendering  the  homage  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  should  be 
the  last  of  all  persons  to  derogate  from  the  honors 
justly  earned  by  our  philanthropic  statesmen,  but 
there  were  few  who  could  adequately  estimate  the 
peculiar  trials  which  beset  every  step  in  the  path  of 
the  American  abolitionist.  Slavery  was  not  with  them 
as  it  was  with  us,  with  an  ocean  interposed,  but  at 
their  doors.  It  was  not  even  a rare  sight  to  see  free 
colored  persons  as  with  us;  they  existed  there  in 
swarms,  and.he  was  not  sure  whether  in  his  sojourn 
in  America  he  had  not  been  more  particularly  struck 
with  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  free  colored 
men  than  even  with  the  slaves  themselves.  He  knew 
that  slavery  existed,  and  he  had  gone  prepared  fur 
it;  but  he  should  never  forget  the  sort  of  swell  of 
heart  which  he  had  felt  on  his  first  arrival  in  the 
city  of  Charleston,  when  on  hearing  after  sunset  a 
deep-toned  bell,  and  inquiring  what  it  was  tolled  for, 
he  was  told  that  it  was  the  curfew.  He  begun  to 
think  that  the  world  had  gone  backward.  He  was 
told  that  after  the  tolling  of  this  bell  no  free  colored  j 
person  might  be  seen  in  the  streets  without  the  pass 
of  a privileged  white  person.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
was  not  there  to  maintain  the  propriety  or  to  uphold 
the  expediency  of  every  thing  which  might  have 
been  done  by  the  American  abolitionists;  all  he  con- 
tended for  was,  that  they  lived  in  circumstances  of 
the  utmost  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  danger,  and  at  all 
events  they  were  fully  competent  to  defend  them- 
selves. (Hear,  hear.)  For  what  was  it  they  had 
not  against  them?  The  fashion,  (and  let  no  one  deny 
its  potent  influence  in  any  community,)  ridicule,  the 
withdrawal  of  business,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  se- 
verance of  domestic  ties,  reproach,  the  imputation  to 
which  noble  minds  were  particularly  sensitive,  of 
hostility  to  their  native  land,  personal  violence,  the 
scourge,  the  bowie  knife — these  were  some  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  them;  and,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough  from  their  own  countrymen,  English  writers 
and  visiters,  and  residents,  seduced  perhaps  by  the 
frank  and  graceful  hospitality  of  the  southern  plan- 
ters (of  which  he  was  fully  sensible,)  yet  felt  that 
they  too  must  join  in  the  jeer,  and  sued  the  chorus 
of  obloquy;  and  what  was  still  worse— he  spoke  it 
with  shame  of  a people  for  whom  in  other  respects 
he  felt  the  most  cordial  sympathy  and  attachment, 
yet  he  could  not  conceal  the  truth — a great  propor- 
tion of  Irish  emigrants  ivere  classed  amongst  the 
most  determined  opponents  to  the  advancement  of 
the  negro  claims.  ( ‘Shame!”)  But  in  spite  of  all  ’ 
such  obstacles,  and  even  greater  than  these,  their 
noble  band  would  go  on  increasing  with  gradually 
swelling  numbers,  with  growing  hopes,  with  self- 
sustaining,  because  Heaven-sown  energies  Tokens 
and  appearances  of  success  were  gathering  every 
day  and  hour  in  their  way.  It  was  not  for  him  or  for 
any  mortal  lips  to  speed  them  as  they  went,  o r if 


they  did  want  such  encouragement,  ho  might  speak 
to  them  in  the  words  of  a dramatic  wviler  of  our 
common  language: 

‘‘The  poor  forsaken  perishing  ones! 

Shall  they  be  left  a pray  lo  savage  power! 

Can  they  lift  up  iheir  harmless  hands  in  vain, 

Or  cry  to  Heaven  for  help,  and  nor  be  heard? 
Impossible!  O,  gallant  and  generous  band, 

Go  on,  pur-iie,  as'-eri  the  sacred  cause: 

Stand  forth,  ye  proxies  of  all  ruling  Providence, 

And  save  the  friendless  from  oppression! 

Saints  shall  assist  you  with  prevailing  prayers, 

And  warring  angels  combat  on  your  side.’’ 

After  a long  debate,  the  presentation  and  adoption 
of  resolutions,  and  other  proceedings — 

Mr.  Evans,  M.  P.,  then  moved,  and  M.  Amedee 
Thayer  (treasurer  of  the  French  Abolition  Society,) 
seconded  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  which 
was  carried  unanimously  amid  acclamations.’ 

Lord  Morpeth,  in  expressing  himself  grateful  for 
this  mark  of  their  confidence  and  approbation,  said 
that  the  resolution  was  by  no  means  the  less  wel- 
come to  him,  because  it  was  advocated  by  a happy 
concurrence  of  two  gentlemen,  each  of  a different 
nation,  but  having  a unity  of  language  and  feeling. 
(Cheers.)  He  need  not,  perhaps,  further  allude  to 
the  business  of  the  day  than  to  assure  them  that  in 
the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  there  was  no  mart  pre- 
sent who  concurred  more  fervently  than  himself 

Perhaps,  with  respect  to  the  last,  he  ought  to  make 
some  slight  reservation;  for  certainly  his  mind  was 
not  entirely  made  up  as  to  the  degree  in  which  Eng- 
land, with  a due  regard  to  vested  interests,  ought  to 
make  use  of  other  than  indigenous  labor  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  feeling  that  nothing  could  be  of  grea- 
ter service  to  the  cause  than  to  hold  out  to  the  slave 
population  of  other  countries  the  advantages  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  of  encouraging  free  in  pre- 
ference to  slave  labor.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  same 
time,  he  concurred  in  laying  it  down  that  our  first 
duty  was  due  to  the  free  colored  population  of  Afri- 
ca and  our  colonies,  and  that  if  it  was  found  that  a 
transfer  of  labor  could  not  be  made  without  trench- 
ing their  interests,  then  he  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn that  transfer.  (Cheers.) 

In  conclusion,  let  him  express  a hope  that  a better 
day  was  dawning  upon  Africa;  and  that,  as  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  who  had  lately  abolish- 
ed his  slave  market,  might  be  taken  as  a type  of 
what  would  be  done  by  the  rulers  of  its  states  so  the 
speech  which  they  had  that  day  heard  from  the  co- 
lored minister  on  his  left  might  be  taken  as  a type  of 
the  state  to  which  civilization  would  be  advanced  in 
Africa,  both  in  the  present  age  and  down  to  (he  re 
motest  posterity.  He  was  sure  that  all  who  had 
heard  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  would  not  only 
be  enlightened,  and  heart-warmed  by  the  speeches 
which  had  been  delivered,  but  that,  not  permitting 
good  resolutions  to  suffice,  they  would  make  those 
resolutions  effectual  by  contributing,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  to  give  that  final  blow  which  must  lay  slave- 
ry prostrate.  Let  none  despise  the  sort  of  effort  he 
was  capable  of  making— for  it  was.  as  they  knew 
the  dripping  of  the  smallest  drops  that  effected  the 
perforation  of  the  hardest  stones.  (Cheers.)  He 
hoped  that  that  day  they  had  set  in  action  a machine 
of  which  the  wheels  would  not  cease  to  revolve  un 
til  slavery  should  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  (he  world 
and  until  every  sea  and  every  shore  should  resound 
with  the  anthems  of  the  free.  (Protracted  cheering  ) 
I he  noble  lord  then  retired,  and  the  meeting  im- 
mediately separated.  ° 


SPAIN— ESPARTERQ. 


The  history  of  the  Peninsula,  whenever  truly  writ- 
ten, will  sufficiently  refute  the  idea,  that  faction,  dis- 
traction, and  anarchy,  are  the  exclusive  concomi- 
tants of  republics.  Monarchical  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  for  the  last  thirty  years,  kept  equal  pace 
with  tne  South  American  republics,  in  engendering 
civil  disorders  and  political  revolutions.  Unhappy 
Poland,  for  many  centuries  formidable  among  the 
northern  powers,  anti  whose  gallant  monarch  in  1679 
interposed  and  saved  the  Austrian  capital  from  the 
Turkish  sword, — promises  to  be  but  a precursor  to 
the  fate  of  the  two  southern  kingdoms,  now  torn  by 
factions,  each  subsidized  and  encouraged,  by  neigh- 
boring powers,  who  whet  swords  for  the  hands  of 
the  victims  their  cupidity  has  exasperated.  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias  are 
enriched  by  the  partition  of  the  whole  of  Poland;  the 
very  name  of  which  is  obliterated  from  the  map  of 
Europe.  How  long  Spain  and  Portugal  will  survive 
the  deep  drafts  of  the  poison  of  faction,  for  selfish 
purposes  stirred  with  no  sparing  hand  in  the  cup  of 
their  destiny  by  powerful  neighbors,  who  contrive 
to  find  williog  agents  enough  in  both  kingdoms,  time 
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■alone.  can  determine.  Their  prospects  are  any  thing 

but  propitious.  Who  is  there  amongst  us,  that  think 
the  destinies  of  either  of  the  factions  which  for  a 
longtime  have  contended  for  their  crowns,  worth  more 
notice  or  sympathy  than  the  ephemeral  faction  that 
rules  for  a day  in  one  of  the  S.  American  “republics!” 

First  of  the  causes  of  the  distraction  in  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  have  been  the  family  squabbles  of  the 
old  family  which  is,  “Dei  gratia,”  imposed  upon  the 
destinies  of  that  country  as  upon  others  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  by  the  usage  of  centuries.  Not  that  the 
Bourbons  and  their  several  branches  are  or  have 
been  more  given  to  family  bickerings  and  private 
polemics  than  those,  of  fruitful  feudal  Germany,  the 
hot  bed  of  the  grace  of  God  rulers,  but  rather  that 
they  stand  in  a position  more  exposed  to  the  coun- 
terstroke of  transatlantic  and  American  influence 
and  to  the  dawning  spirit  of  modern  times  and  the 
voice  of  the  vast  democracy  of  nations.  In  1820  the 
army  that  was  assembled  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  being  transported  across  the 
ocean  to  quench  in  blood  the  revolutionary  repub- 
lics of  South  America,  disobeyed  their  rulers  and 
raised  the  standard  of  constitutionnl  liberty.  This 
was  the  first  open  blow  struck  in  Europe  against 
the  doctrines  set  forth  by  the  armed  despots  assem 
bled  at  Vienna  and  concocted  by  such  men  as  Cas- 
tlereagh,  Talleyrand,  Metternich,  and  Nesselrode. — 
Like  wild  fire  their  movements  spread  from  province 
to  province  until  the  whole  peninsula  breathed  with 
the  air  of  republicanism.  To  stifle  the  flame  so 
dangerous  to  their  own  principles,  the  “holy  alli- 
ance” of  crowned  heads  assembled  at  Laybach  and 
decreed  united  war  against  the  gallant  Spanish  pa- 
triots, and  the  army  of  the  Bourbons  reigning  at  Paris 
was  ordered  to  execute  their  mandates.  The  blood 
of  thousands  of  gallant  heroes  flowed  for  the  consti- 
tution, but  the  treachery  of  its  pretended  advocates 
as  well  as  the  will  of  the  reigning  Ferdinand,  allow- 
ed to  remain  upon  the  throne  as  Louis  Philippe  has 
since  been  in  France,  and  false  to  his  oath  in  its  sup- 
port, brought  about  with  foreign  money,  foreign  sol- 
diers, and  especially  civil  distractions  the  ultimate 
re-triumph  of  absolutism.  The  dark  years  that  fol- 
lowed have  left  their  effects  upon  the  country. — 
There  has  no  longer  been  a Riego  around  whom  all 
might  rally.  The  Parisian  revolution  of  1830  re- 
moved the  dangerjoffforeign  interference^  the  more 
northern  and  powerful  despotisms  of  Europe  and 
Spain  gradually  resumed  her  liberal  character  of  go- 
vernment. Louis  Philippe  has  had  his  reasons  why 
Christino  should  still  be  powerful  in  Spain,  and 
though  Espartero  had  banished  Carlos  and  his  friends 
from  the  country  whom  their  presence  distracted, 
and  crushed  his  factious  adherents,  yet  there  were 
left  sufficient  elements  ol  those  parties  in  Spain  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  anc^  insidiously  excite 
even  the  republicans  whom  they  thus  basely  seduce 
against  the  measures  of  Espartero.  Were  the  repub- 
licans to  put  themselves  forward  and  carry  the  day, 
their  chief  enemy  would  be  found  to  be  the  Bourbon 
at  Paris,  Louis  Philippe  now,  instead  of  Leivisxviii, 
as  it  was  in  1823.  The  chief  handle  of  French  in- 
terference in  Spanish  concerns  lias  been  the  Bourbon 
connection  of  their  two  reigning  lainilies. 

It  is  manifestly  through  the  agency  offoreign  powers 
that  most  of  the  sanguinary  contests  have  been  main- 
tained in  both  Spam  & Portugal.  The  French  party — 
and  the  British  party — nay,  every  minor  ramifica- 
tion of  faction,  finds  backers,  sympathizers,  and  abet- 
tors, organized  perhaps  beyond  the  limits,  but  active 
upon  the  borders  of  both  kingdoms.  The  Castilian 
character  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Within  five  cen- 
turies Spain  has  exhibited  all  the  phases  from  na- 
tional greatness  and  granduer,  down  to  pitiable 
weakness  and  imbecility.  A French  writer  assim- 
ilates her  politics  to  a steeple-chase,  in  which  the 
riders  are  thrown,  one  after  the  other,  just  as  they 
reach  the  goal  of  their  wishes:  the  ins  ol  yesterday, 
being  the  outs  of  to-day — and  others  will  be  in  to-mor- 
row. Spain,  says  he,  is  always  commencing,  and  ne- 
ver achieving  any  thing — like  Penelope,  amusing  her- 
self at  night  in  destroying  all  she  had  done  in  the  day. 

There  was  some  hope  that  Spain  might  be  re- 
deemed from  her  thraldom,  by  the  influence  of  some 
man  capable  of  raising  above  the  malaria  which  lias 
infested  so  many  of  her  people.  Who  would  not 
wish  success  to  any  superior  mind  that  would  step 
out  from  beneath  the  foreign  yoke,  and  proclaim  for 
Spain,  against  all  foreigners.  With  sincere  interest 
have  we  watched  the  rise  one  after  another  of  her 
great  men,  in  silent  hope  that  some  one  would  be 
found  of  sufficient  talent,  virtue,  and  popularity,  to 
unite  all  Spaniards  for  their  own  country, — and  at 
last  ameliorate  her  condition. 

By  many,  Espartero  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
future  regenerator  of  his  country.  The  interesting 
attitude  in  which  the  last  accounts  from  Europe  left 
him,  has-  awakened  more  than  usual  interest  in 
his  career.  O’Connell  and  Ireland  should  not  en- 


gross nil  our  columns  or  all  our  sympathies,  and  we 
therefore  'appropriate  space  to  a late  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  the  Spanish  chief  to  his  countrymen.  Its 
spirit  and  style  remind  us  more  of  Napoleon’s  bulle- 
tens,  than  any  thing  we  have  read  for  a long  lime.  It 
is  made  in  reply  to  the  various  attacks  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals  from  his  numerous 
enemies,  and  forms  a manifesto  dated  from  Madrid 
on  the  13th  June  ult.,  a few  days  previous  to  his 
march  for  Valencia.  It  spoke  as  follows: 

Spaniards.  Since  my  conduct  and  motives  have 
been  aspersed  with  so  much  industry,  and  the  coun- 
try sees  itself  menaced  with  so  many  misfortunes 
from  the  seductions  of  its  enemies  and  the  errors 
which  they  are  scattering,  shall  I any  longer  pre- 
serve my  silence?  Is  it  not  my  duty  to  speak  and 
oppose  simple  facts  against  the  perfidious  arrows 
which  calumny  sharpens  against  me?  Spaniards: — 
I will  perform  this  duty,  however  painful  tome; 
painful,  although  I may  experience  satisfaction  in 
addressing  my  fellow  citizens.  I need  not  reeall  the 
memorable  events  whose  concatenation  has  elevated 
me  to  the  post  which  I now  occupy.  They  are  still 
present  to  memory  with  the  solemn  debates  which 
in  the  legislative  bodies,  preceded  the  nomination  of 
the  person  or  persons  who  were  to  exercise  the  re- 
gency of  this  kingdom  rendered  vacant  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  queen-mother.  Spain  admired, 
and  the  civilized  world  likewise  could  not  but  ad- 
mire, both  the  imposing  calmness  and  the  solemn 
majesty  with  which  the  cortes  proclaimed  my  name 
for  a post  so  elevated;  and  men  may  yet  remember 
the  oath  which  I pronounced  in  their  midst,  to  go- 
vern with  the  constitution,  and  by  the  constitution, 
and  to  consecrate  my  existence  to  the  observance 
of  the  laws,  and  promote  all  the  measures  which 
might  tend  to  the  felicity  and  prosperity  of  thestate. 
This  oath  which  I made  in  the  presence  of  all 
Spain,  with  all  sense  of  its  deep  importance,  was 
thenceforth  the  guide  of  my  whole  conduct,  and  di- 
rected my  steps  in  the  difficult  and  thorny  path  in 
which  destiny  conducted  me.  1 have  never  infring- 
ed it.  Spaniards;  in  your  presence,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  world,  I may  protest,  and  give  the  highest 
evidences  that  never  for  a moment  has  the  idea  of 
its  violation  occupied  my  soul.  From  the  moment 
whe.n  I found  myself  clothed  with  supreme  power,  I 
surrounded  myself  with  a ministry,  constitutional, 
and  responsible  alone  before  the  cortes  and  the  pub- 
lic, for  all  the  acts  of  government  against  the 
provocations  of  rebellion;  against  the  perfidous  ap- 
peals of  discontent  from  some  individuals  of  the 
armed  force,  who  from  that  time  forward  have  in- 
undated these  journals  which  are  inimical  to  the 
public  cause,  this  government  appealed  only  to  the 
force  of  the  laws.  To  the  insults,  sarcasms,  and 
perfidious  insinuations,  of  which  my  person  was 
from  that  period  on,  the  aim,  I opposed  only  the 
weapons  of  silence.  If,  on  two  occasions  when  the 
standard  of  rebellion  was  openly  displayed,  I pro- 
ceeded in  person  to  extinguish  it,  and  avenge  the 
majesty  and  honor  of  the  laws,  could  I deprive  my 
character  of  regent,  of  the  glorious  title  of  soldier — 
could  I destroy  the  fact  of  having  so  often  conduct- 
ed in  the  path  of  honor  and  dangers,  the  valiant  de- 
fenders of  the  country.  If  my  presence  was  useful,  if  a 
certain  prestige  surrounding  my  person  gave  new  cou- 
rage to  loyal  subjects  and  increased  the  fear  of  the  re- 
bels, who  could  find  fault  therewith,  except  the  covert 
enemies  of  the  public  weal,  who  cover  and  disguise 
themselves  under  forms,  which  their  conduct  exposes. 

If,  on  the  two  occasions  to  which  I allude,  the  go- 
vernment had  recourse  to  exceptionable  measures, 
not  prescribed  by  the  laws,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
histories  of  the  freest  people  of  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times?  Who  has  not  seen  that  with  all  those 
nations  there  have  occurred  certain  extraordinary 
events,  in  which  it  was  believed  to  be  requisite  to 
cover  with  a veil  the  statue  of  the  law,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  Unfor- 
tunate would  have  been  those  nations,  if  the  conspi- 
rators, they  who  worked  for  the  ruin  of  the  laws 
under  their  protecting  cloak,  had  been  assured  of  the 
impossibility  in  those  laws  of  departing  from  their 
mild  forms  when  they  were  to  seek  vengeance  for 
injuries  committed  against  them.  How  many  of  them 
would  have  ceased  to  exist!  How  many  of  them 
would  have  failed  of  attaining  to  the  grandeur  and 
prosperity  to  which  their  destinies  called  them.  The 
peril  once  over,  facts  are  examined  and  judged,  and 
the  decision  is  made,  whether  it  was  necessity,  or 
caprice,  which  suspended  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
law.  The  cortes  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  first  of  these  rebellions.  The  excep- 
tional measures  of  the  government  on  occasion  of 
the  second,  are  yet  subject  to  their  discussion  and 
verdict,  the  violence  of  passion  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

On  one  occasion,  I accepted  the  resignation  of  a 
ministry  which  had  incurred  a vote  of  censure  from 


the  assemhly  of  deputies;  on  two  other  occasions,  I 
.pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  chambers.and  on 
those  two  occasions,  I made,  with  the  constitution  in 
my  hand,  an  appeal  to  the  vote  and  patriotism  of  the 
people.  The  fundamental  law  explicitly  granted 
me  this  power.  And  why  is  the  chief  of  the  state 
invested  with  iff  It  is  because  the  representative  as- 
sembly may  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation;  because  the  co-legislative  bodies  may 
be  at  variance;  because  the  heat  of  passion,  etror 
and  imprudence  may  become  prejudicial  of  the  inte- 
rests of  the  state.  With  the  constitution  in  my  hand 
I repeat  it,  I pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
congress.  No  one  can  contest  this  right  in  me  with- 
out failing  in  respect  to  this  constitution  to  which 
we  have  all  sworn.  And  what  is  alleged  against  this 
right  so  explicitly  granted?  Not  the  laws,  but  the 
vague  word  of  parliamentary  forms,  which  every 
one  explains  in  his  own  mode  to  suit  himself;  par- 
liamentary forms  which  they  who  proclaim  them, 
violate  and  infringe  as  promptly  as  they  invoke  them. 
Is  it  in  the  parliamentary  forms  to  compose  a minis- 
try the  half  of  which  does  not  appertain  to  the  par- 
liament. Is  it  in  them  to  exact  measures  which 
neither  reason  nor  justice  authorised?  Is  it  out  of 
the  parliamentary  usage  to  charge  the  president  of  a 
co-legislative  body  with  the  formation  of  a cabinet 
aftei  having  in  vain  invoked  and  exhausted  the  va- 
rious fractions  of  the  majority  of  the  other  body. 

Spaniards!  I know  and  practise  better  the  consti- 
tution than  do  those  who  so  pompously  invoke  every 
moment  its  name.  I am  regent  by  the  constitution; 
in  it  alone  are  my  titles  and  my  rights.  I have  sworn 
to  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  the  liberties  of  my 
country;  but  out  of  this  constitution!  there  is  nothing 
for  me  but  an  abysm!  nothing  but  ruin  for  this  great 
monarchy  which  has  purchased  at  the  price  of  so 
much  blood,  its  independence  and  liberty,  and  which 
has  so  many  just  claims  to  reap  the  fruit  of  its  immense 
sacrifices. 

Shall  I reply  to  the  numberless  insults  of  which  I 
have  been  the  object.  Shall  I descend  so  far  as  to 
destroy  the  accusation,  more  or  less  indirect,  of  pro- 
longing the  term  of  my  regency?  This  calumny,  by 
which  it  has  been  wished  to  embitter  my  days,  least 
hack  with  the  noble  pride  of  a pure  conscience. — 
lnsensates!  to  put  a silence  to  this  rumor,  the  mani- 
festations of  my  ministers,  my  own  assertions, '’my 
protestations  before  the  highest  bodies  of  the  state, 
have  all  been  insufficient.  And  who  can  hush  that 
which  is  propagated  by  personal  malevolence,  and 
which  increases  at  every  moment  with  the  thirst  for 
reaction  and  revenge. 

Shall  l think  to  procrastinate  that  day,  the  greatest 
which  awaits  me,  which  shall  put  a period  to  my 
political  life?  While  the  example  of  many  disinte- 
rested men  so  sweetly  flatters  my  heart,  will  I go 
and  imitate  those  who  have  cast  with  violence  under 
their  feet  the  laws  of  their  country.  I have  not 
their  genius;  their  fatal  ambition  does  not  animate 
me.  The  greater  part  of  them  expiated  cruelly  their 
usurpations.  The  dictator  of  the  continent  termi- 
nated his  days  upon  an  arid  rock  of  the  ocean. — 
Those  great  men  enjoyed  a glory  which  cost  human- 
ity too  dearly,  and  Baldamero  Espartero,  born  in  ob- 
scurity, elevated  to  the  service  of  the  liberty  of  his 
country  and  of  his  queen,  will  return  to  his  private 
condition,  content  with  having  accomplished  his  du- 
ties and  of  meriting  in  recompense  the  sympathies 
of  the  worthy.  Spaniards!  it  is  my  heart  which 
speaks  to  you.  'Is  there  the  same  sincerity  of  senti- 
ments in  those  who  seek  to  plunge  you  into  new  con- 
vulsions. Do  they  invoke  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
as  myself,  the  name  of  the  country;  they,  who  under 
frivolous  pretexts  which  serve  as  the  veil  for  their 
ambition,  are  raising  the  standard  of  revolt.  Do 
they  know  the  country,  they,  who  in  preaching  union, 
are  exciting  discord;  who  in  proclaiming  the  parlia- 
mentary forms,  render  impossible  any  kind  of  go- 
vernment. Reason  and  justice  are  on  my  side,  and 
I fear  nothing.  I rest  myself  upon  the  constitution;  I 
cover  myself  with  its  impenetrable  shield.  I am 
animated  on  this  occation  with  the  same  confidence 
that  formerly  the  loyal,  the  good,  the  true  friends  of 
liberty  inspired  me  with,  the  army,  the  marine,  the 
national  militia,  all  Spanairds  worthy  of  the  name. 
They  will  aid  me  in  restraining  the  distraction  which 
threatens  to  envelope  us  in  new  misfortunes. 

They  will  present  themselves  in  the  electoral  arena 
and  with  the  sad  but  salutary  experience  of  the  past, 
they  will  engage  in  forming  a national  congress  in 
harmony  with  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  I 
must  deliver  untouched  to  the  cortes,  which  is  to  de- 
cide the  grave  questions  which  at  present  agitate  the 
public  mind,  the  sacred  deposites  of  the  queen  and 
of  my  own  authority.  I shali  not  deliver  them  up  to 
anarchy  nor  to  the  voice  of  passion.  The  fate  of  him 
who  has  a thousand  times  consecrated  his  life  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  is  but  a small  matter;  but  the 
queen,  the  constitution,  and  the  monarchy,  impose 
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duel  Or  v icroitiA. 

Whilst  upon  this  subject,  it  is  as  well  to  apprize 
our  readers  of  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  Span- 
ish Premier  -is  we  happen  to  be  in  possession  of. — 
The  last  Boston  Courier  contains  a notice  of  an  ac- 
count of  him,  evidently  written  by  an  opponent  of 
his,  but  from  which  we  may  cull  some  facts — not  be- 
fore known  here.  Remember,  the  pen  is  held  by  an 
enemy  of  Espartero. 

The  writer  commences  by  saying  that,  although  he 
will  not  deny  his  services  nor  his  merits,  he  must 
pronounce  Espartero  to  have  been  all  his  life  the 
child  of  good  luck.  Seven  years  ago  the  question 
might  have  been  asked  if  tiis  name  were  mentioned, 
“who  is  he?”  and  sis  years  ago,  the  Spanish  press,  in 
answering  the  question,  would  have  said  that  he  was 
a general,  personally  brave,  but  idle,  undecisive,  of 
a limited  capacity,  and  one  who  spent  three  quarters 
of  the  day  in  bed.  At  that  time  the  Madrid  journals, 
of  all  parlies,  scotfed  at  him  without  mercy.  At  a later 
date  the  Exallados,  defying  him,  compared  him  to 
Oliver  Cromwell;  but  still  later,  finding  him  on  their 
side  and  able  to  do  them  service,  or  at  any  rate 
thinking  he  was,  extolled  him  to  the  skies,  and  there 
was  no  famous  name  in  ancient  or  modern  history 
that  was  not  associated  with  his  in  their  praises;  at 
one  time  lie  was  a second  Pompey,  then  a Caesar,  then 
a Marlboro’;  at  one  time  he  was  greater  than  Wash- 
ington, and  at  another  equal,  if  not  superior,  as  a 
general,  to  Napoleon.  Pie  has  not  yet,  we  believe, 
been  likened  to  Mirabeau,  but  this  will  probably 
come  in  good  season,  for  they  say  that  his  excellen- 
cy can,  if  he  pleases,  be  very  apt  in  turning  phrases, 
provided  he  is  not  obliged  to  make  too  long  a 
speech.  A deputy,  who  was  his  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer, in  making  allusion  to  Espartero’s  birth  place, 
once  called  him  the  hero  of  La  Mancha , and  very 
happily,  as  he  thought,  compared  him  to  Don  Q uix- 
otte. 

Baldonero  Espartero,  the  subject  of  this  article, 
was  born  at  Granalula,  a little  village  in  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Mancha,  in  Spain,  in  1793.  He  was  the 
ninth  child  of  puor  parents,  his  father  being  a car- 
penter or  wheelwright.  As  his  constitution  was  too 
feeble  to  allow  ol  his  being  brought  up  at  his  father’s 
trade,  lie  was  destined  lor  the.  church,  and  put  under 
the  eaie  oi  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  curate  of  a 
neighboring  village,  and  who  undertook  the  expense 
01  Ins  education.  He  was  placed  in  an  ecclesiastical 
jeinm  iry,  where  he  remained  until  the  patriotism  of 
Spam  w as  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon, 
aud  the  outbreak  at  Bayonne.  At  Hie  first  signal  of 
the  war,  young  Espartero,  then  only  sixteen  years 
old  threw  down  Ins  cassock,  armed  himself  with  a 
musket,  and  joined  a battalion  of  theologians,  who 
had  enrolled  themselves  under  the  name  of  el  sagra 
do,  the  Italy.  The  most  distinguished  of  this  corps 
were  successively  incorporated  into  a regiment,  and 
after  considerable  campaigning,  Espartero,  having 
acquired  a taste  for  the  profession  of  arms,  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  a family  of  higli  standing,  to 
whom  Ins  brother  had  become  chaplain,  a situation  in 
a military  school,  lie  graduated  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  with  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  in  1816;  this 
was  at  a moment  when  Spain,  having  got  rid  of  Na- 
puleon,  was  filled  with  inactive  soldiers,  who,  hav- 
ing been  recruited  from  all  classes  of  society,  and 
unfitted  by  a five  years’  war  service  for  the  ordinary 
occupation  ol  peace,  did  not  know  htuv  to  dispuse  oi 
themselves.  Fortunately,  the  Spaiilh  colonies  of 
South  America,  having  been  insurgents  under  the 
power  of  Bonaparte,  continued,  probably  by  the  mere 
force  of  habit,  their  insurrection  at  this  time,  and  the 
existing  government  ol  Spain  was  not  sorry  to  send 
oil  a portion  ol  her  idle  and-  turbulent  population  to 
bring  the  colonists  back  to  loyally.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  lor  S.  America,  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  Gen.  Pablo  iVlorillo.  To  tnis  officer  our 
young  lieutenant  ottered  his  services,  and  being  pleas- 
ed with  his  address,  Morillo  took  him  into  his  staff, 
and  made  him  his  secretary.  During  eight  years 
that  the  war  in  Peru  was  carried  on,  Espartero, 
whose  bravery  was  never  called  in  question,  carved 
his  way  to  promotion  through  different  grades  with 
4 the  point  ot  his  sword.  In  1817,  atCochabamba,  the 
centre  of  Peru  Superior,  since  called  Bolivia,  he  was 
three  times  wounded,  and  received  the  command  of  a 
battalion,  which  he  led  to  the  attack  of  a redoubt 
with  astonishing  intrepidity.  Some  days  afterwards, 
at  Sapachui,  he  acquired  on  the  field  of  battle  the 
rank  ul  lieutenant  colonel.  In  1818,  he  gained,  with  his 
regiment,  a signal  advantage  over  the  insurgents  of 
Rueto,  in  the  plains  of  Mayocayo.  In  1822,  we  find 
him  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  taking  an  active  part  in 
all  military  operations,  especially  in  the  all'air  of  To- 
rata,  where  he  received  two  wounds,  it  is  well  known 
how,  in  1824,  the  insurgent  general  Sucre  obtained  a 
glorious  victory,  ending  in  a capitulation  at  Aya- 


cucho,  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  and  destroying  fe.r- 

course,  there  was  no  more  glory  lor  Espartero  to. 

achieve  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  he  returned 
to  his  own  country. 

On  his  return,  Cobnel  Espartero  was  charged  with 
the  commission  of  delivering  to  the  government  the 
flags  taken  from  the  enemy  during  the  war,  and  for 
this  service  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier, 
but  the  Spanish  people  bestowed  upon  him,  and  all 
his  surviving  companions  in  arms,  the  ironical  title  of 
Ayacucho,  in  memory  of  the  place  of  their  last  unfor- 
tunate defeat. 

These  Ayacuchos,  almost  all  young  men,  and  at  first 
in  bad  odor  in  Spain,  formed  of  themselves  a sort  of 
brotherhood,  whose  union  became  the  closer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disdain  with  which  they  were  occa- 
sionally treated.  Almost  all  of  them  became  after- 
wards high  in  military  rank,  and  during  the  succeed- 
ing civil  wars,  have  been  often  found  in  opposing 
Sampc,  Rodil,  Valdes,  Narvaez,  Alaix,  Lopez.  Vil- 
lalobos, Cantarac,  Aldama,  and  others,  names  fami- 
liar to  the  readers  of  newspapers  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  were  of  this  despised  class  of  Ayacuchos. 

Appointed  Brigadier,  Espartero  was  sent  to  com- 
mand the  garrison  at  Logrono,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a young  and  pretty  girl,  Senora  Jacin- 
tha  Santa  Cruz,  the  daughter  of  a rich  merchant. — 
He  was  young,  rich,  well  formed,  and  brave,  but  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a gambler.  The  father  of 
Jacintha  detested  gamblers,  but  the  daughter  had  no 
such  horror,  and  Espartero  having  won  her,  the  father 
reconciled  himself  to  the  match  with  the  best  grace 
he  could. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  he  was  sent  to  take 
charge  of  the  garrison  at  Palamas,  which  he  seldom 
left,  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  except  to  visit,  oc- 
casionally, the  neighboring  city  of  Barcelona,  in 
which  place  his  young  wife  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
for  grace  and  beauty. 

On  the  accession  of  Isabella,  he  declared  himself 
without  hesitation  in  favor  of  the  young  queen,  and 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  asked  permission  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  the  north,  and  was  appointed 
commandant  general  of  the  province  of  Biscay.  There 
his  good  luck  appeared  at  first  to  have  deserted  him, 
for  he  was  beaten  three  or  four  times  by  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  and  w as  not  conqueror  in  a single  engagement; 
but  these  misrortunes  did  not  prevent  his  being  ap- 
pointed, successively,  Marechal-de-camp  and  lieutenant 
general.  In  lb35,  the  army  of  the  Christinos  met 
with  a succession  of  reverses,  and  five  generals  in 
chief,  viz:  Sarasfield,  Quesada,  Rodil,  Valdes,  and 
Mina,  were  in  turn  completely  baffled  by  the  Carlist 
■army;  Cordova,  the  most  skilful  of  all,  obtained  some 
little  success,  but  at  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
events  at  La  Granja,  he  too,  sent  in  his  resignation, 
and  retired  to  France.  There  remained  butonemore 
general  who  was  not  used  up,  for  Espartero,  al- 
though beaten  in  light  skirmishes,  had  not  yet  suffer- 
ed the  mortification  of  a grand  defeat.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  commandant  in  chief  ol  the  army 
of  the  north,  captain  general  of  the  Basgues  provinces 
and  Viceroy  ofJVavarre,  by  a decree  of  September  17, 
1836. 

It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  situation  of  Espar- 
tero was  at  first  any  thing  but  advantageous,  and  lie 
deserves  much  credit  for  taking  such  advantage  of 
his  situation  as  to  change  tiie  face  of  matters,  and 
thus  render  his  triumph  easy.  In  fact,  the  spirit  and 
nerve  of  the  Carlist  insurrection,  Zumalacarreguy , 
was  dead;  low  ambition,  petty  vanity,  and  rival  cu- 
pidity had  taken  root  in  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
the  people  of  Navarre  had  already  become  disabused 
of  their  notions  in  his  lavor,  and  began  to  distinguish 
between  the  support  of  a nullity  in  his  pretensions, 
and  the  defence  of  their  own  privileges;  accordingly 
tney  no  longer  marched  to  the  combat  with  their 
former  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  of 
Madrid,  comprehended  at  last  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  decide  and  finish  the  civil  war,  to 
furnish  the  new  general  with  ample  means,  and  they 
accordingly  did  so.  But  penury,  the  want  of  food 
and  money,  and  great  neglect  of  discipline,  bad  made 
cruel  ravages  in  the  constitutional  army;  agitated  by 
revolutionary  symptoms  which  came  to  them  from 
the  capital,  the  soldiers  who  were  often  half  starved, 
and  always  discontented,  deposed  and  assassinated 
their  officers,  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  all  sorts 
of  excesses,  disposed  even  to  open  the  road  them- 
selves to  allow  the  Carlists  to  march  to  Madird.  Ir: 
order  to  turn  the  tide  of  affairs  in  the  army  a little, 
Espartero  commenced  his  proceedings  with  a victory; 
he  drove  the  Carlists  from  the  heights  of  Luchana 
aud  besieged  Bilboa.  This  feat  gained  him  the  title  of 
count  of  Luchana. 

After  this  success,  the  general  with  that  vigor  which 
he  was  wont  to  exhibit,  occupied  himself  in  re-es- 
tablishing the  discipline  of  his  army;  twice  at  Miran- 
do  del  Ebro,  and  ten  days  afterwards  at  Pampeluna, 


their  ciiuirades,  who  were  probably  also  their  accom- 
plices, to  shoot  them  in  ins  presence. 

Espartero  again  fell  into  his  accustomed  inactivity, 
and  Don  Carlos  in  the  mean  time  pushed  on  towards 
Madrid,  but  was  driven  back  again.  The  year  1837 
was  spent  in  insignificant  movements  and  operations 
w'ithout  results,  and  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of 
1838  that  he  appeared  to  wake  up,  and  commenced 
vigorously  his  work,  and  on  ihe27th  April,  near  Bur- 
gos, overtook  the  Carlist  general  Negri  whom  he  at- 
tacked and  killed,  making  prisoners  of  five  thousand 
men,  and  capturing  a large  quantity  of  baggage  and 
artillery. 

This  last  disaster  commenced  the  downfall  and 
dissolution  of  the  Carlist  army;  the  intrigues  and  con- 
spiracies of  priests  did  the  rest.  Fifteen  thousand  Car- 
lists  gave  battle  to  Espartero  near  the  city  of  Pena- 
cawada,  and  were  routed.  After  this  victory,  he  pre- 
pared to  beseige  Estella,  but  the  news  of  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  Oraa  before  Morilla,  by  the  guerrilla 
chief  Calvera,  cast  a discouraging  influence  over  the 
whole  constitutional  army,  and  Espartero  relapsed 
into  his  cherished  system  of  temporizing  and  changed 
his  tactics  to  the  defensive. 

Meanwhile,  the  command  of  the  Carlist  army  had 
been  taken  from  Guergue  and  given  to  Maroto;  the 
energy  and  known  activity  of  this  chief  inspired  his 
troops  with  new  hopes.  The  two  opposing  generals 
were  of  the  class  of  ayacuchos,  and  they  exchanged 
proclamations  after  the  style  of  Don  Quixotte,  each 
threatening  to  exterminate  the  other,  each  announc- 
ing to  their  soldiers  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were 
upon  them  regarding  them  with  admiration — that  re- 
ports of  their  bravery  filled  the  world — and  that  after 
the  next  victory  they  should  have  immortality. — 
Espartero  commenced  the  campaign  in  1839,  with 
great  success;  in  the  month  of  May,  at  the  head  of 
thirty  thousand  men  he  took  a number  of  strongly 
fortified  posts,  during  which  the  Carlists  lost  six 
hundred  men,  and  the  conquering  general  again  had 
honors  heaped  upon  his  head  and  was  created,  for 
his  success,  Duke  of  Victoria.  These  victories  hasten- 
ed events  to  a conclusion  and  the  war  which  for 
seven  years  had  desolated  three  provinces,  ruined 
and  disorganized  Spain,  and  disquieted  France,  was 
termin^L-d  at  Bergara  on  the  29th  of  August,  1839. 
Don  CilnTjs  fled  to  France  on  the  15th  of  September; 
Aragon,  where  Cabrera  still  resided,  was  pacified  the 
following  year. 

The  writer  from  whom  we  have  abridged  this  ac- 
count, concludes  his  history  of  Espartero’s  military 
career,  by  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Victoria  is  a sol- 
dier of  ordinary  capacity,  that  in  his  whole  military 
career  he  has  not  given  a single  token  as  a strategist 
which  discovers  any  more  than  common  talents;  that 
he  has  the  qualities  and  defects  of  his  country;  that 
he  is  intrepid  and  swaggering,  undecided  and  perse- 
vering, a great  amateur  of  small  matters,  very  patient 
and  lucky  to  a supreme  degree. 

On  his  return  from  Peru,  Espartero,  if  he  brought 
a few  flags  and  still  fewer  laurels,  brought  what 
was  of  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  some  people 
— a plenty  of  money,  in  amount,  it  was  said,  at  least 
two  millions  of  dollars.  To  the  curious  it  was  won- 
derful where  he  could  have  raised  so  much,  for  he 
tiad  not  been  known  to  pillage  churches,  to  have 
discovered  a mine,  nor  to  have  been  a robber  on  the 
highway;  he  cerlainly  had  not  gained  these  piastres 
with  his  sword,  hut  he  had  won  them,  it  was  ascer- 
tained, by  playing  cards.  Espartero  was,  is,  and  pro- 
bably will  be,  as  he  lives,  an  immoderate  gambler; 
the  dice  box  is  his  first  and  dearest  love;  the  love  of 
glory  is  a secondary  affection,  and  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent among  gamblers,  he  is  generous,  never  cheats, 
and  never  or  almost  never  loses. 

This  passion  for  play  was  acquired  during  his  ser- 
vice in  South  America.  Play  was  a sort  of  epidemic 
with  the  whole  army,  and  it  is  known  that  nearly 
every  soldier  carried  a pack  of  cards;  it  was  the 
same  with  all  classes,  men  and  officers,  and  after  a 
day  of  fighting,  every  one  amused  himself  with  gam- 
bling, to  conquer  or  vary  their  emotions.  Espartero, 
in  winning  their  money,  won  also  the  hearts  of  his 
comrades,  for  he  often  gave  up  to  his  ruined  compe- 
titor a portion  of  his  winnings,  and  always  forgave  a 
debt  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  his  adversary  to 
pay.  Scandal  mongers,  who  pretended  to  be  more 
or  less  informed  on  the  subject,  insinuated  and  even 
reported  boldly  after  a while,  that  during  the  time 
that  the  negotiations  were  going  on  at  Bergara,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  two  principal  actors,  both  reck- 
less gamblers,  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  nightly 
at  a farm  house,  to  play;  and  that  these  two  ayacu- 
chos, cards  in  hand,  decided  with  the  dice  the  clauses 
of  the  convention  and  the  destinies  of  Spain.  If  this 
were  so,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Maroto  was  a most 
luckless  lawyer.  So  much  for  the  military  career  of 
the  man  who  now  bolds  the  government  of  Spain  in 
his  hands. 
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American  Provisions.  London  market,  July  ISth — 
Notwithstanding  considerable  arrivals,  prices  tend  up- 
wards. NewbeeJ  meets  ready  sale.  Pork  arrives  slow- 
ly; new  bacon  middlings  in  pickle,  in  tierces,  29  to  32s. 
ter  cwt.  Cheese,  slock  exhausted,  is  enquired  for;  lard 
las  advanced;  butter,  what  little  is  left  maintains  its 
price. 

Bank  Items.  $205,620  of  the  issues  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  were  burnt  on  the  24th 
nit.,  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  state,  making  with 
what  was  previously  burnt  $685,302.  besides  90,000  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  but  not  yet  burnt.  Tnat  is  get- 
ting on  handsomely. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  the  2d,  says: 
“Yesterdaj  was  discount  day  at  many  of  our  banks. — 
The  offerings  were  extremely  small.  At  one  of  the 
largest  banks,  when  the  directors  came  together,  they 
found  that  they  had  not  a proposition  to  consider.” 

Another  account  says  ‘‘money  is  more  abundant  than 
ever.  Most  of  the  banks  have  reduced  rates  of  interest 
to  four  per  cent.  Individual  capitalists  have  taken  loans 
at  less  than  four,  and  those  who  retain  a vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  times  when  they  got  four  per  cent,  a month, 
think  the  millenium  is  a good  way  off  yet.” 

British  Manufactures.  The  United  States  consume 
more  British  manufactures  than  any  other  nation,  Great 
Britain  alone  excepted.  By  a recent  report  of  a com- 
mittee to  the  British  parliament,  it  seems  that  the  value 
of  British  manufactures  consumed  by  various  nations  is 
as  follows:  Prussia,  seven  cents  to  each  person;  Russia, 
15;  Norway,  17;  France,  20;  United  States,  402. 

Business  Items.  The  New  York  papers  say  that 
western  merchants  are  there,  and  operating  handsomely. 
Dry  goods  have  advanced,— domestics  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  on  last  falls  sales,  and  coarse  woollens,  jeans,  &c. 
5 to  10;  Package  sales  have  commenced  and  are  well  at- 
tended. 

Canada  Wheat  Bill  has  been  passed  the  house  of 
lords. 

Camels  at  Nantucket.  This  marine  experiment 
seems  to  have  cost  the  company  severely.  They  were 
sold  at  auction  on  the  20th  ult.  for  84,700,  being  about  one- 
eighth  of  their  original  cost,  but  have  brought  in  the  Young 
Eagle  with  a full  cargo  since. 

Chinese  Dogs.  A pair  of  curiosities,  jet  black,  with- 
out a hair  upon  their  skin,  were  landed  at  N.  York,  from 
a Swedish  brig  last  week. 

Cincinnati  has  increased  2,000  houses  and  13,000  in- 
habitants, within  three  years. 

Coinage,  at  the  Branch  Mint,  New  Orleans  from  the 
1st  June  to  the  1st  July — Gold  $485,000;  Silver  $130  000; 
total  $615,000. 

Colored  Population.  Dispositions  were  made  to- 
wards celebrating  i he  anniveisary  of  the  emancipation 
t>f  slaws  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Philadelphia,  on  the 
ivening  of  the  1st.  An  immense  crowd,  collected  in 
lonsequence;  a riot  was  evaded  by  the  immediate  dis- 
persion of  the  actors. 

Copper,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  pounds  was  shipped 
'rom  Wisconsin  last  year. 

Corn.  Baltimore  market  prices  52  to  54.  Boston  mar- 
jet,  same  prices. 

Cotton  market.  Liverpool,  July  14.  A fair  de- 
mand from  the  trade  for  American  descriptions  this 
week;  the  market  has  not,  however,  been  well  sup- 
plied, especially  with  cotton  under  4d,  whicli  we 
quote  jd  per  lb.  dearer.  Above  that  price  we  have 
a dearer  market,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  a quota- 
tion. 2,600  American  taken  on  speculation.  1,300 
American,  600  Pernam.and  500  Surat,  for  export. — 
Import  from  the  8th  to  the  14th  inst.  inclusive,  25,- 
145,  and  sales  same  period,  25,800  bales. 

July  18.  Demand  continues  steady,  a good  extent 
of  business  is  done  daily.  The  market  is  decidedly 
firmer,  and  purchases  cannot  be  made  in  the  lower 
qualities  of  American  within  ±d  of  the  lowest  point 
of  last  week.  Speculators  have  taken  2,600  bales 
American,  arid  exporters  1,900  bales  of  American, 
600  Pernams,  and  500  Surat.  5000  bales  were  sold 
to-day. 

The  cotton  crop.  We  have  rather  more  complaints 
of  appearances,  by  the  mails  of  this  week,  than  here- 
tofore, and  predictions  are  that  the  crop  will  fall 
considerably  short  of  the  last.  . 

Cotton  Press.  The  New  York  Courier  says  that  a 
steam  cotton  press  is  in  full  operation  in  that  city,  which, 
simply  by  the  direct  action  of  steam  upon  th«  piston, 
compresses  a bale  of  cotton  of  me  largest  size  to  any 
density  required — the  degree  of  pressure  being  regulat- 
ed with  exactness  by  a selfacting  steam  governor.  The 
editor  of  the  Courier  speaks  of  il  in  very  favorable 
terms. 

Dana  the  poet,  is  to  be  the  biographer  of  Allston  the 
poet-painter. 

Deaths.  The  Irish  legal  world  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
illustrious  members,  in  thu  Right  Hon.  Charles  Kendall 
Busbe,  late  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  queen’s  bench. 
He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Bushe, 

Furry,  Ruhney. 


i Dr.  Hahnemann,  the  founder  of  homcepathv,  died  in 
, Pans  on  Sunday  9th,  aged  88. 

The  celebrated  Field  Marshal  Count  Wittgenstein, 
died  at  St.  Petersburg!!  on  the  16th  June.  The  deceased 
was  a high  commander  of  the  Russian  armies  during 
the  whole  French  war,  and  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander. 

At  Syracuse,  New  York,  the  Rev.  Squire  Chase,  the 
superintendant  of  the  Liberia  mission,  under  the  care  of  the 
Missionary  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Mr.  C.  arrived  in  this  country  about  two  months  since, 
from  Monrovia,  with  a view  of  recovering  his  impaired 
health. 

Elections.  On  Thursday  last,  the  3d  instant,  eleven 
representatives  were  to  have  been  elected  from  Ten- 
nessee; on  Monday  next,  7th  instant,  North  Carolina 
elects  nine,  Alabama  seven,  Mississippi  four,  Kentucky 
ten,  Indiana  ten,  Illinois  seven.  On  the  5th  September 
Vermont  elects  four;  on  the  12th,  Maine  elects  seven;  on 
the  2d  October  Maryland  elects  six;  on  the  19th,  Penn- 
sylvania elects  twenty  four,  and  Ohio  twenty-one,  Rhode 
Island  is  yet.  to  elect  two — total  130. 

Emigration.  The  number  of  passengers  that  arrived 
in  this  country  in  the  year  1842,  was  110,984,  of  which 
74,014  entered  the  port  of  New  York.  This  exceeds  the 
number  of  any  previous  year.  Not  much  over  half  the 
number  have  reached  either  the  United  States  or  Cana- 
da, so  far  this  year,  that  did  by  this  time  last  year.  The 
passengers  this  year,  are  generally  more  respectable  in 
appearance  and  circumstances,  and  more  a thrifty  la- 
boring class  than  heretofore. 

Two  thousand  Norwegians  for  instance,  who  travel- 
led over  six  hundred  miles  from  the  north  to  reach  the 
port  of  Havre,  embarked  there  for  this  country,  and  will 
be  an  excellent  community  wherever  they  may  settle  in 
this  blessed  country. 

The  agitation  and  prospect  of  a repeal,  has  arrested 
emigration  from  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
facilities,  reduced  price  of  passage,  and  government  al- 
lowance of  one  pound  of  bread  per  day  to  each  passen- 
ger, not  one  third  of  the  usual  number  have  embarked. 
At  Limerick,  only  1,987  during  the  three  last  months;— 
last  year  the  same  months  4,518  embarked. 

Fayette  County,  Pa.,  has  a population  of  40,000. — 
Not  a single  prisoner  is  at  this  time  in  their  county  jail! 
Fruits  of  the  temperance  reform. 

Fires.  Property  estimated  to  the  value  of  ©915,000, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Valparaiso  on  the  night  of  the 
1 5th  March. 

Saunders  Print  Works,  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
were  nearly  destroyed  on  the  2Sih.  together  with  from 
five  to  seven  thousand  pieces  of  goods.  Loss  $25,000  to 
$30,000 

Flour.  Inspections  last  week  at  Baltimore  9,910  bar- 
rels and  188  half  barrels;  this  week,  11,514  barrels,  444 
half  barrels.  Prices  continue  to  decline;  $4  62  is  now 
given,  sales  at  ©4  75  to  $5  for  fair  brands  The  new 
avenue  lor  supplies  for  the  Boston  market  renders  the 
article  dull  there  at  $4  87  to  5 62,  according  to  quality. 
At  N.  York  $5  12  to  5 44. 

P’isheries  on  our  eastern  coast,  this  season,  at  first 
promised  well,  but  good  luck  lasted  but  a short  time,  it 
is  now  said.  Six  mackerel  fishing  vessels  arrived  at 
Hyannis  a few  days  since,  unable  to  muster  a single 
barrel  amongst  the  whole  of  them  during  their  expedi- 
tion. Nine  tenthsof  the  fleet  they  leli,  were  entirely 
empty,  and  thirty  barrels,  was  the  most  any  had  taken. 
Their  shad  fisheries  proved  an  entire  failure. 

Haytl  We  have  accounts,  via  Jamaica,  that  five 
Flench  ships  of  war,  with  an  Admiral’s  flag,  arrived  at 
Haytt  on  the  5;h  ult.  Can  the  French  design  to  take 
possession  again?  We  hope  not. 

Hosiery.  The  Newark  N.  J.  Advertiser,  says  there 
are  two  millions  of  dollars  paid  annually  for  stockings, 
and  notices  a stocking  manufactory  at  the  Cohooes  on 
tlie  Mohawk,  which  makes  $300,000  per  annum  of 
coarse  hose,  and  by  machinery  so  constructed  that 
one  man  can  perforin  as  much  as  eight  on  the  European 
plan. 

Newspapers.  There  are  525  published  in  Great  Bri- 
tain anti  Ireland,  138  of  which  are  issued  in  London. 

Piracy  and  murder.  The  schooner  Sarah  Lavinia, 
found  at  sea  deserted,  excited  apprehensions  and  inqui- 
ry. Two  men  that  had  landed  near  SeConnet  Point  un- 
der suspicious  circumstances,  were  traced  and  arrested  at 
New  York  on  tile  2d  nisi,  M thews,  the  youngest,  final- 
ly made  a full  confession.  Babe,  an  Englishman,  led 
the  conspirators,  and  after  murdering  the  captain  and 
mate,  took  command.  He  is  in  custody.  Walker,  the 
third  one  concerned,  has  not  been  taken  yet. 

Rail  road  items.  Upwards  of  50,000  laborers  are 
employed  upon  the  railway  from  Petersburg  to  Moscow. 
The  railway  is  500  miles  long,  and  will  be  completed  in 
about  two  years.  This  is  the  railway  on  which  our  coun- 
tryman, major  Whistler,  formerly  engineer  on  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  rati  road,  is  engaged.  The  Geiman  pa- 
pers say  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Russian  army  are  to  con- 
struct the  road. 

The  Aubern  and  Syracuse  rail  road  company  have 
declared  a semi  annual  dividend  of  four  per  cent. 

New  York  and  Erie  Rail  Road  Co.  Suits  have  been 
brought  against  six  or  seven  hundred  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible of  the  stockholders,  by  the  directors  of  the 
company,  on  the  ground  of  their  personal  liability,  for 
. rrnafoasauce  or  nonfeasance. 


Revolutionary  soldiers.  Joseph  Newell,  who  fought 
at  the  battles  of  buth  Lexington  and  York  Town,  and 
was  at  tile  taking  of  Ttconderoga,  was  too  unwell  to 
join  his  comrades  at  Boston  on  the  celebration  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  17th  June.  He  died  in  that  ci- 
ty on  the  29th  July,  1843. 

Seizure.  Thiee  chain  cables  landed  at  Boston  by  the 
brig  Thousa  from  Aux  Cays,  taken  on  board  there  it  is 
said,  from  an  English  vessel. 

Specie.  The  British  frigate  Spartan,  touched  at  Ha- 
vana, from  Vera  Cruz  for  England,  and  left  there  on  the 
Sth,  having  $1,600,000  on  board,  instead  of  two  millions 
as  reported  in  our  last. 

The  curious  fact,  that  the  only  kind  of  specie  which 
it  is  said  would  do  to  ship  to  France  for  a long  time  past, 
is  the  Mexican  dollars,  and  why  they  are  going  now  so 
fast,  has  been  accounted  for  by  alleging  that  they  have 
discovered  a sufficient  portion  of  gold  in  that  coin  to  pay 
them  handsomely  for  separating  it  from  the  silver. 

Steamers.  A splendid  French  steamer,  called  the 
Ceesar,  of  some  1,200  tons,  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  that  class  of  vessels,  with  powerful  engines  and  a 
beautiful  model,  was  at  Porto  Rico  on  the  6tn  inst.,  hav- 
ing commissions  on  board  to  arrange  for  a mail  line  of 
steamers  from  France  to  the  West  Indies.  This  is  the 
first  of  four  steamers  that  were  nearly  ready  for  this  new 
line,  from  Havre  and  Brest  to  New  York  and  the  West 
Indies,  to  leave  France  on  the  7th  and  21st  of  each 
month. 

Stocks.  London  market,  July  11.  New  York  fives, 
87;  Pennsylvania  fives,  50,  Alabama  fives,  62,  Indiana 
23;  Illinois  sixes,  29. 

Sugar  of  Cornstalks.  The  Rev.  L.  Humphreys,  of 
Edwardsburg,  Michigan,  has  succeeded  handsomely  in 
extracting  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  stalk,  taken  as 
soon  as  tlie  tassel  begins  to  blossom,  cut  into  pieces,  and 
boiled  in  a kettle  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  press  out  the 
juice,  and  boil  it  down  to  a syrup.  How  simple. 

Temperance  items.  The  authorities  of  Portland,  Me: 
have  decided  to  grant  no  license  to  sell  liquor  this  year. 

When  Fattier  Matthew  was  at  York,  be  was  asked 
whether  if  a person  took  the  pledge  he  would  be  expect- 
ed to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wine  at  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. He  at  once  replied — ‘ Of  course  not,  the  abstinence 
is  only  from  wine  as  a beverage.’’ 

Of  our  imports,  tlie  greatest  failing  off  has  been  in  the 
amount  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  imports  at  New  York 
of  the  first  three  months  of  1842,  compared  with  the 


same  months  of  1843,  stand  thus; 

1842.  1843. 

Quarter  casks  of  brandy  1,026  7 

Pipes  of  brandy  43  0 

Half  pipes  of'  brandy  2,033  38 

Butts  and  pipes  of  wine  285  26 

Plogsheads  and  half  pipes  of  wine  2,218  197 

Quarter  casks  and  barrels  of  wine  7,042  1,347 

Boxes  of  wine  6,358  227 

Pipes  of  gin  1,096  268 


20,193  2,111 

That  we  call  wholesome- 

Tobacco.  Baltimore  market.  Good  Maryland  com- 
mands readily  $6,50u8;  fine  $8al2;  middling  to  good  4a6; 
inferior  and  common  brings  only  $2,50a3.  Ohio  tobac- 
co has  also  gone  off  readily,  though  the  receiptsjiave 
been  large;  common  and  middling  $3a4,50;  good  $5a6, 
fine  read  and  wrappery  S6,50al0;  fine  yellow  $7,50al0; 
extra  $Hal3.  A lot  of  western  Virginia,  brought  $5 
round;  Missouri  $5,25.  Inspections  of  last  week  were 
450  Maryland;  971  Ohio;  133  Kentucky;  17  Virginia- 
total  1571  Hlids.  Tltis  week,  519  Maryland,  789  Ohio, 
137  Kentucky,  51  Missouri,  and  12  Pennsylvania — total 
1,518.  Heavy  shipments  of  tlie  article  are  now  making. 

Tobacco  market.  Amsterdam,  July  11.  The  first 
hand  sales  of  tobacco  have  consisted  of  108  hhds.  of 
Maryland,  against  which  arrived  685  ditto;  274  se- 
roorts  Cuba,  and  224  seroons  Havana  leaves;  our 
stock  in  first  hands,  on  the  1st  instant  amounted  to 
1,792  hhds.  Maryland,  578  Virginia,  717  Kentucky, 
and  2 hhds.  stems. 

The  great  forger.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says 
that  Oliver  M.  Lowndes,  esq.  accompanied  by  the  younger 
Hayes,  will  go  out  in  the  steamer  from  Boston  to  co-ope- 
rate on  behalf  of  Messrs  Jacob  Little  & Co,  with  the 
Engiigh  authorities  in  the  prosecution  of  Clinton,  whose 
true  name  is  John  Reed , an  old  offender.  The  new  trea- 
sury notes  which  Reed  has  sent  out  to  this  country 
through  an  English  bank,  on  each  of  which  he  commit- 
ted a forgery,  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Lowndes.  Reed  will 
probably  be  tried  in  England  for  the  forgeries  committed 
there,  and,  if  convicted,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
demanding  him  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. A treasury  clerk  will  also  accompany  Mr. 
Lowndes. 

Wheat.  The  Baltimore  market  has  had  a large  sup- 
ply the  past  week,  which  sold  readily,  Maryland  and  N 
Carolina  red  95  to  $1  for  prime,  and  down  to  85  for  in- 
ferior; white  $1  07  a $1  12. 

Y ellow  fever.  Six  deaths  occurred  during  the  week 
ending  the  22d  July,  at  New  Orleans. 

Yucatan.  The  Mexican  invaders  have  left, tranquilli- 
ty is  restored,  and  business  resumed.  Liberal  wages  are 
ofiered  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  Y u- 
catau  service. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


THE  PRESIDENT.  The  Norfolk  Beacon  of  the 
5th  inst.  says:  The  president,  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Mr.  John  Tyler,  jr.,  private  secretary, 
Cols.  Walbach  and  De  Russy,  and  a delegation  from 
Portsmouth,  arrived  at  that  place  yesterday  morn- 
ing, where  he  was  received  by  the  Portsmouth  com- 
mittee, and  welcomed  by  Dr.  Collins  in  a handsome 
speech,  to  which  the  president  replied  in  his  usual 
happy  manner.  He  spoke  ol  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  town,  of  his  determination  to  keep  up 
the  navy  yard;  of  the  many  beautiful  ships  which 
have  been  lauched  from  that  establishment,  and  that 
it  should  continue  to  receive  his  attention  and  warm- 
est support.  After  concluding,  the  concourse  of  peo- 
ple who  had  assembled  gave  three  cheers.  After 
which  he  was  escorted  by  the  Artillery,  Capt.  Ma- 
horney,  the  Rice  company,  Captain  Sanger,  and 
Guards,  Captain  Gvvynn,  to  the  Crawford  House, 
were  preparations  were  made  to  receive  him.  A de- 
putation from  the  court  and  common  council  of  Nor- 
folk went  down  in  the  Star  to  invite  the  president  to 
visit  Uiat  borough.  The  president  assured  them  it 
would  afford  him  pleasure.  The  splendid  military 
band  came  up  from  Old  Point,  and  enlivened  the 
company  by  performing  some  of  their  choicest 
pieces.  As  the  Star  approached  the  U.  States  ves- 
sels lying  off  the  Naval  Hospital  the  yards  of  all  the 
ships,  the  brig  Oregon,  and  the  miniature  brig  the 
Essex  Jun’r  were  manned.  From  the  steam  frigate 
Missouri,  whose  crew  is  busily  employed  in  getting- 
ready  for  sea,  three  cheers  were  given  as  the  Star 
passed  her.  The  yards  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Wal- 
cott, Capt.  Price,  lying  off  the  custom  house,  were 
also  manned. 

Invitation  to  President  Tyler.  The  follow? 
ing  invitation  was  circulated  and  signed  by  560  of 
the  citizens  of  Cincinnati: 

“The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  county, 
believe  that  that  is  one  of  the  most  happy  features  in 
our  form  of  government,  which  recognizes  the  pro- 
priety of  the  individual  occupying  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  a free  people,  to  mingle  and  com- 
mune with  the  citizens,  as  any  other  member  of  our 
highly  favored  and  happy  republic.  In  a country 
like  ours,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  through  a vast  variety  of  surface,  soil,  and 
climate,  a difference  of  interest  necessarily  exists, 
and  the  wants  of  the  people  are  various. 

To  reconcile  that  difference,  and  adopt  measures 
for  “the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  possible  num? 
ber,”  the  chief  magistrate  should  visit  as  many  sections 
of  the  union  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  duties  of 
his  office. 

We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  invite  you,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  our  chief  magistrate,  to  visit  our 
city  at  any  time  in  September  next,  which  may  best 
suit  your  convenience. 

To  JOHN  TYLER,  president  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Cincinnati , July  1843.” 

The  Cincinnati  Sun  states,  that  a memorial  wa9 
circulated,  inviting  President  Tyler  to  that  city  on  a 
visit,  to  which  the  names  of  many  distinguished  citi- 
zens were  attached.  So  soon  as  all  the  names  were 
procured,  the  heading  was  taken  oft  and  a petition  to 
Gov.  Sitannon  for  the  pardon  of  Green  McDonald, 
a convict,  was  put  in  its  place,  and  he  received  a 
pardon.  The  proceeding  has  oreate'd  much  fefelieg, 
Vd».  XIV— Sul  24. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  reached  Wash- 
ington on  the  8th  inst. 

THE  POST  MASTER  GENERAL,  is  so  fhr  re- 
stored, as  to  be  able  to  resume  his  public  duties. 

DIPLOMATIC.  Minister  tq  Brazil.  Mr.  Prof- 
fit  late  member  of  congress  from  Indiana,  now  prepar- 
ing to  embark  for  Brazil,  was  invited  a few  days  since 
at  New  York  to  partake  of  a public  dinner.  He 
declined  the  compliment  for  want  of  time,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  high  sense  of  the  honor  in- 
tended him. 

Gen.  Wm.  S-  Murphy  delivered  his  credentials  as 
charge  d’affairs  of  the  TJ.  States,  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Texas,  on  the  16th  June,  and  was  presented 
to  the  president  on  the  same  day. 

The  Houston  Telegraph  of  the  12th  instant,  states 
that  it  is  rumored  that  the  president  has  appointed 
Colonel  S.  Williams  and  Gail  Borden,  jr.  esq.  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  with  Santa  Anna  relative  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  between  Texas  and 
Mexico. 

The  Mississippi  Free  Trader  of  the  11th  inst.  states 
that  the  hon.  Washington  Barrow,  charge  d’affairs 
at  Lisbon,  has  resigned,  and  will  soon  return  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Wkb3ter,  left  Boston  on  Saturday 
last  in  the  brig  Antelope  for  Canton. 


PUBLIC  DOMAIN.  From  the  report  made  on 
motion  of  Senator  Dayton,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  it  appears 
that: — 

The  estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold  in 
each  state  and  territory,  including  the  unceded  ter- 
ritory east  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  south 
of  latitude  49  degrees,  amounts  in 
acres  to  1,084,064,993 

Of  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguish- 
ed to  367,947,165 

Unextinguished  716,117,828 

Surveyed  ' 272,646,356 

Uusurveyed  811,418,637 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  designed  for  the  China 
Mission,  was  manufactured  out  of  American  silk,  by 
J.  W.  Gill,  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Ohio.  It  is  151  feet 
in  length;  the  stripes,  crimson  and  white,  15  inches 
wide;  the  square  8|  feet  long,  9 inches  wide,  of  a 
beautiful  blue. 

A writer  in  the  Boston  Courier,  who  takes  the 
signature  of  Choong  Kwoh,  says,  When  the  ISstars 
and  stripes  first  appeared  at  Canton,  much  curiosity 
was  excited  among  the  people.  News  was  circulat- 
ed that  a strange  ship  had  arrived  from  the  further 
end  of  the  world,  bearing  a flag  “as  beautiful  as  a 
flower.”  Every  body  went  to  see  the  kwo,  kee  chuen, 
or  “flower  flag  ship.”  This  name  at  once  establish- 
ed itself  in  the  language,  and  America  is  now  called 
kico  Icee  kwoh,  the  “flower  flag  country” — and  an 
American,  kiuo  kee  kwoh  yin , the  “flower  flag  coun- 
tryman”— a more  complimentary  designation  than 
that  of  “red  headed  barbarian”  the  name  bestow- 
ed upon  the  Dutch. 

THE  GREAT  INpiAN  COfJNCIL.  We  learn 
from  the  Van  Buren  (Arkansas)  Intelligencer  of  the 
15th  that  the  great  Indian  Council  at  Tah-le-quah,  in 
the  Cherokee  nation,  closed  its  deliberations  on  the 
3d  July.  Delegates  from  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Chic- 
kasaw, Delaware,  Shawnee,  Piankeshaw,  Wea, 
Osage,  Seneca,  Stockbridge,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Peo- 
ria, Witchelah,  Potlawatamie,  and  Seminole  tribes 
were  present.  The  result  of  their  deliberations  was 
a compact,  binding  upon  each  nation  party  thereto, 
embracing  the  following  objects;  To  maintain  peace 
and  friendship  among  each  other;  to  abstain  from  re- 
taliation for  offences  committed  by  individuals;  to 
provide  for  the  improvement  of  their  people  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  and  other  arts  of  peace;  that 
no  nation,  party  to  this  compact,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  whole,  sell,  cede,  or  in  any  manner 
alienate  to  the  United  States  any  part  of  their  present 
territory;  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  by  the  citizens  of  one  nation  upon  the 
citizens  of  another;  to  admit  the  citizens  of  one  na- 
tion to  citizenship  in  any  other  nation  party  to  the 
compact;  to  endeavor  to  suppress  the  use  of  ardent 


spirits  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  nations 
and  to  prohibit  its  introduction  by  the  citizens  of  one 
nation  into  the  territory  of  another. 

We  look  upon  the  results  of  this  great  Indian  coun- 
cil, and  even  upon  its  peaceful  termination,  as  afford- 
ing causeP  of  congratulation  to  all  friends  of  peace 
and  of  the  human  race.  The  translation  of  most  of 
these  tribes  beyond  the  Mississippi  has  been  a policy 
so  important,  for  good  or  evil,  to  the  whole  western 
frontier,  (as  well  as  to  the  Indians  Ihemselves,)  that 
we  regard  with  the  most  sincere  satisfaction  every 
indication  favorable  to  its  ultimate  consequences. 

We  hope,  to  receive  further  pnrtir  : tars  of  this  coun- 
cil, at  which,  we  understand,  were  present  several 
thousand  Indians,  besides  several  officers  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  from  some  one  or 
other  of  whom  an  authentic  account  of  it  ought  to  be 
published.  Such  accounts,  we  presume,  are — if  not, 

| they  ought  to  be — in  possession  of  the  war  depart- 
ment. [Waf.  Int. 

MR.  JEFFERSON’S  REPUTED  LETTER 

An  extract  from  a letter  which  was  copied  bv  the 
original  editor  of  this  Register,  in  the  year  1830, 
vol.  38,  p.  344,  from  a paper  then  published  by 
S Southworth,  called  the  Rhode  Island  Subaltern, 
has  lately  been  republished  by  several  journals.  It 
is  proper  to  state,  that  doubts  were  started  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  that  letter,  and  that  those  doubts  were 
rather  strengthened  than  removed,  by  the  course 
adopted  in  relation  to  it  by  those  who,  if  it  was  au- 
thentic, must  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  establish 
the  fact.  H.  Niles,  in  an  article  p.  447,  of  the  same 
volume,  admits  his  doubts  of  its  authenticity,  though 
when  he  selected  it  from  the  Subaltern  and  gave  it 
insertion  in  the  Register,  he  had  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  genuine. 

FUR  TRADE.  Two  Mackinaw  boats  laden  with 
buffalo  robes  arrived  at  St  Louis  on,  the  28th  ult-  from 
the  Yellowstone  river.  The  only  item  of  news  they 
bring  is  the  safe  return  to  fort  Leavenworth  of  the 
escort  under  Capt.  Cooke,  sent  out  to  protect  the  San- 
ta Fe  Traders, 

THE  PUBLIC  REVENUE,  We  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly curious  to  know  hoty  accounts  stand  at  the 
public  treasury,  as  compared  vyith  accounts  there, 
prior  to  the  tariff  act  of  1842.  Xh.e  opponents  of  the 
tariff,  in  and  out  of  congress,  predicted  most  confi- 
dently that  the  revenue  which  would  be  derived  under 
the  act,  would  fall  far  short  of  being  adequate  to 
meet  the  current  expenditures  of  government.  Our 
idea,  on  the  contrary,  as  repeatedly  expressed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Register,  was,  that  although  for  the  first 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  of  its  operation,  owing  to 
very  obvious  causes,  then  stated.,  the  revenue  mm-ht 
fall  somewhat  below  the  demand  for  expenses,  yet, 
that  even  for  that  period,  it  would  not  be  much  if 
apy  below,  and  that  after  that  period , when  the  law 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  settled  policy  of  the 
country,  and  modified  to  make  it  work  as  its  advo- 
cates designed,  and  tq  ohviate  unforeseen  cases  which 
all  new  systems  are  liable  to  encounter, — it  would, 
we  had  no  doubt,  produce  a sufficient  revenue  to  meet 
all  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  government,  if 
economically  administered.  We  have  been  looking 
for  the  result,  so  far,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  future, 
hut,  except  indirectly,  nothing  lias  yet  transpired  to 
furnish  us  data  as  to  the  receipts  of  the  currentyear. 
A ton?,  however,  is  observable  enough.  We  have 
fewer  predictions  of  a deficiency,  and  some  hints  of 
the  revenue  being  adequate. 

Meantime  however  we  have  a statement,  from 
adequate  authority,  the  Madisonian,  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  government,  which  so  far,  is  so  good.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  as  compared  with  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding,  a reduction  has  been  effected  in 
the  government  expenses.  The  Pennsylvanian  takes 
occasion  however  on  publishing  the  statement,  to  re- 
mind the  Madisonian  that  it  is  only  in  the  military  de- 
partment that  any  reduction  has  been  effected,  and 
that  that  was  owing  to  the  law  passed  last  session  by- 
congress,  reducing  the  army,  to  the  cessation  of  the 
Florida  war;  and  to  the  Indian  lands,  &c.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian adds  that  “In  the  civil  and  naval  depart- 
ments alone,  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  administration  exceeded  those  of  the  last  year 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s,  more  than  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 
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We  must  confess  disappointment,  in  finding,  from 
this  statement,  instead  of  a reduction,  a considerable 
addition  to  the  naval,  and  also  to  the  civil  and  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  the  government.  According 
to  the  statement,  the  annual  average  of  naval  expen- 
ditures for  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  admi- 
istration,  was  $6,294,000,  whilst  the  average  of  the 
two  years  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  is  $7,105,- 
000.  If  we  account  for  this  increase  of  expenditures 
in  the  naval  department  by  admitting  the  fact,  that 
there  has  been  more  activity  and  spirit  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  navy  for  the  last  two  years,  than  for 
some  years  prior,  yet  in  the  average  of  the  civil  and 
miscellaneous  expenses,  which  department  is  more 
especially  under  the  charge  of  the  executive,  we  had 
a right  to  look  for  economy;  but  there  too,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  expenses  have  increased  frojn  an  aver- 
age during  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  term,  of  $5,440,000,  to 
$6,440,000  under  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration,  We 
own  no  little  disappointment  at  this  exhibit. 

ftj==A  statement  has  just  reached  us,  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  duties  at  the  New  York  custom  house  for 
the  month  of  July,  after  deducting  drawbacks, 
amounted  to  over  one  million  of  dollars.  That,  for 
the  dull  period  of  the  year,  may  be  considered  as 
about  a fair  business,  and  measurably  removes  the 
apprehension  of  a deficit  even  in  this,  the  first  year  of 
the  tariff. 

From  the  Madisonian. 

Expenditures  op  the  government.  We  men- 
tioned a few  days  since  that  we  would  procure  an 
official  statement  cf  the  actual  expenditures  of  the 
government  for  a series  of  years  past.  We  have  ac- 
cordingly obtained  the  following,  commencing  with 
the  year  1836.  We  make  no  further  comment  upon 
it,  than  to  say  that  it  presents  a view  equally  favora- 
ble and  authentic,  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  pre- 
sent administration  to  reduce  the  public  expenses: 
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THE  ARMY. 

Military  Academy  at  West  Point.*  The  Nor- 
wich News,  states,  that  the  legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut has  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  and  instructing  the  de- 
legation in  congress  from  that  state  to  vote  for  its 
abolishment.  In  remarking  upon  this  subject,  Gen. 
Wells,  of  Weathersfield,  asserted,  that  during  the 
Florida  campaign,  117  officers  from  the  West  Point 
Academy  resigned;  and  about  one-third  of  the  stu- 
dents also  resigned,  and  the  government  was  forced  to 


lake  officers  from  the  field,  the  plough,  and  the  work- 
shop. 

The  St.  Louis  Era,  of  the  29th  ult.  slates  that 
Major  Gen.  Gaines  has  directed  that  a military  es- 
cort be  in  readiness  to  accompany  the  Traders  who 
are  to  leave  the  western  frontier  about  the  middle  of 
this  month,  for  Santa  Fe.  The  escort  will  afford 
them  protection  until  they  reach  the  Rio  Del  Norte, 
if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  go  that  distance. 

Major  General  Scott,  and  suite,  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  7th. 

Brig  Gen.  Worth  and  suite  arrived  at  St.  Au- 
gustine on  the  21st  ult.  from  Tampa. 

General  court  martial  Trial  of  Major  Payne. 
The  Army  and  Navy  Chronicle  of  the  3d  contains 
the  finding  and  sentence  of  the  court  martial  held  at 
Fort  Columbus,  in  April,  for  the  trial  of  Major  M. 
M.  Payne.  The  charges  were,  neglect  of  duty,  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  insubordinate  conduct,  and  dis- 
respectful behavior  towards  his  commanding  officer. 
The  specifications  were,  neglect  to  visit  the  forts  to 
the  command  of  which  he  was  assigned,  neglect  to 
inspect  the  troops  under  his  command,  neglect  and 
refusal  to  give  certain  receipts  for  clothing,  and  ne- 
glect to  report  a soldier  for  trial  on  the  charge  of  de- 
sertion: refusal  to  forward  inspection  reports,  and 
refusal  to  perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  him  as 
commanding  officer: — persistance  in  declaring  him- 
self relieved  from  a command  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed: and  writing  two  disrespectful  letters  to  Ge- 
neral Wool. 

The  court  found  major  Payne  guilty  of  the  first 
charge,  not  guilty  of  the  second,  guilty  of  the  third 
and  fourth;  and  sentenced  him  to  be  reprimanded  in 
general  orders — -justifying  this  light  sentence  by  ex- 
pressing the  conviction  that  major  Payne’s  miscon- 
duct proceeded  from  erroneous  opinions  entertained 
by  him,  and  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  unnecessary 
exercises  of  authority. 

General  Scott  approves  the  finding  and  sentence, 
but  reluctantly;  holding  them  to  be  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  and  the  sentence  much  too  light  for  the 
offences  proved — and  he  reads  the  members  of  the 
court  a tolerably  sharp  lecture  upon  the  erroneous 
principles  developed  in  its  action. 

THE  NAVY. 

Pacific  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  York- 
town,  J.  S.  Nicholas,  commander,  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  4th  inst.,  having  left  Mazatlan  on  the 
14th  February,  Valparaiso  on  the  2d  May,  and  Rio 
Janeiro  on  the  27th  June.  She  brings  upwards  of 
$100,000  in  specie,  of  which  $35,571  is  in  part  of 
the  first  instalment  paid  by  the  Chilian  government 
for  depredations  committed  on  ourcommerce  in  1822. 
The  remainder  is  for  the  merchants.  Left  at  Val- 
paraiso ship  Coquimbian,  arrived  a few  days  before, 
also,  U.  S.  ship  United  States,  and  the  Br.  admiral’s 
ship  Dublin,  and  F rencb  admiral’s  ship  Reine  Blanche. 
The  U.  S.  ship  Constellation  was  expected. 

China  Squadron.  The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Boston, 
commander  J.  Ceilings  Long  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  4th  inst.,  having  been  absent  nearly  three  years, 
during  which  she  has  circumnavigated  the  globe,  vi- 
siting many  of  the  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  Paci- 
fic ocean,  and  returning  by  way  of  Cape  Horn. 

Her  cruise.  She  sailed  from  N.  York,  Nov.  26th, 
1840,  reached  Rio  in  35  days — the  shortest  yet  made 
by  any  of  our  men  of  war;  thence  to  Cape  Town,  in 
25  days,  was  equally  creditable.  She  doubled  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  company  with  the  Constellation, 
and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Mozambique  channel 
to  Sumatra,  thence  through  Malacca  Straits  to  Sin- 
gapore, and  up  the  China  seas,  thus  affording  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  her  sailing  with  the  Constella- 
tion under  all  circumstances.  She  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter  ship  in  every  point  of  sailing  save 
one;  on  a wind,  closehauled,  the  frigate  being  much 
the  most  weatherly  of  the  two. 

While  at  Joanna,  one  of  the  Comoro  Isles,  the 
Boston  was  despatched  to  the  aid  of  a vessel  strand- 
ed on  the  neighboring  island  of  Mayotta,  under  the 
direction  of  a native  pilot,  who  neither  spoke  nor 
understood  English.  She  beat  through  a narrow  in- 
tricate channel  in  the  reef,  23  miles  in  length,  such 
as  would  rarely  be  attempted  Oy  a vessel  of  her  size, 
working  all  the  time  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 
She  anchored  abreast  the  town,  to  the  complete  sur- 
prise of  the  officers  of  the  French  vessels,  who  had 
been  surveying  with  a view  of  taking  possession  of 
the  island,  and  believed  the  town  inaccessible  from 
that  quarter. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  Macao, 
the  Boston  was  sent  to  Manilla.  She  joined  the 
commodore  at  Whampoa  on  her  return,  and  kept 
company  while  the  settlement  of  our  claims  against 
the  Chinese  was  pending;  then  proceeded  to  Macao, 
and  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  Constellation,  the 
two  ships  keeping  company,  partly  at  Macao,  and 
partly  at  Hong  Kong,  until  the  termination  of  the 


Chinese  and  English  war  enabled  ihe  comm  -done  to 

despatch  the  Boston  to  perform  that  portion  of  duty 
assigned  the  squadron  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
northeast  exit  from  the  China  seas  not  being  practi- 
cable, on  account  of  the  early  setting  in  of  the  mon- 
soon with  strong  gales,  the  Boston  run  down  the  Chi- 
na seas,  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  around  New 
Holland,  and  after  touching  at  Sidney  a few  days, 
resumed  her  way  to  the  Society  Islands.  Remain- 
ing only  five  days  at  Tahiti,  she  next  sailed  for  Oahu, 
and  arrived  there  at  a critical  period  for  American 
interests.  It  was  fortunate  that  we  were  represent- 
ed by  a naval  force  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  during 
difficulties  between  them  and  the  English.  The  op- 
portunity of  finding  an  asylum  on  board  our  ships  of 
war  in  the  event  of  hostilities  was  a great  relief  to 
the  American  residents,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  those 
offering  the  protection;  indeed,  for  some  lime  the 
state  of  things  was  so  unsettled,  that  it  was  appre- 
hended that  intervention  might  become  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citi- 
zens, nearly  five  hundred  in  number,  not  including  the 
crews  of  whale  ships,  and  whose  interests  cover  some 
millions  of  dollars.  As  soon  as  it  was  expedient  to 
leave  Oahu,  the  Boston  proceeded  to  the  southward, 
and,  being  unable  to  fetch  the  Marquesas,  touched 
again  at  Tahiti.  The  unsettled  state  of  this  island, 
as  well  as  frequent  difficulties  with  the  crews  of 
whalers,  made  her  visits  highly  desirable. 

The  engagements  of  most  of  the  crew  being  now 
on  the  eve  of  expiring  precluded  further  stay  in  the 
Pacific.  Leaving  the  west  coast  urivisited,  she  stook 
her  departure  from  Tahiti  for  Cape  Horn,  homeward 
bound.  Notwithstanding  adverse  gales,  she  arrived 
in  Rio  in  69  days;  remained  in  that  port  10  days,  and 
then  sailed  for  the  United  States.  Of  the  last  11 
months  she  has  been  9 at  sea.  The  whole  amount 
of  her  sailing  is  upwards  of  50,000  miles. 

Of  the  203  men  on  board  the  Boston  after  a voy- 
age round  the  world,  only  72  drew  their  grog, — the 
others,  in  lieu  thereof,  receiving  six  cents  a day,  as 
the  value  of  it.  The  boys  were  not  allowed  to  draw 
grog.  A donation  of  $15  from  the^officers  of  the 
Boston  was  presented  to  the  Seamen’s  chaplain  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  aid  of  the  temperance  cause; 
also  a Bethel  flag  by  her  commander,  capt.  Long. 

The  U.  S.  steam  frigate  Missouri,  captain  Newton, 
onboard  of  which  Mr.  Cushing,  the  minister  to  China, 
embarked  on  the  31st  ult.  at  Washington,  for  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt,  was  at  Norfolk-during  the  succeeding 
week,  and  conveyed  president  Tvler  from  thence  to 
Old  Point,  where  he  landed  on  Saturday  evening, 
the  5th  inst.,  after  partaking  of  hospitalities  tendered 
to  him  and  to  Mr.  Cushing  at  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth. The  Missouri  then  proceeded  to  sea  with 
the  ambassador.  Some  of  the  eastern  papers  ex- 
press anxiety  lest  sufficient  precaution  has  not  been 
taken  to  ensure  a concentration  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  embassy  in  the  Mediterranean  in  due 
time,  and  also  as  to  whether  an  adequate  supply  of 
coal  has  been  procured  at  proper  places  for  the  fur- 
nace of  the  Missouri.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  things  have  all  been  thought  of. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Decatur , commander  Ab- 
bott, sailed  from  Norfolk  on  the5thinst.  forthe  coast 
of  Africa. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge  sailed  from  Laguyra, 
July  20th,  for  a cruise. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Levant , commander  H.  N.  Page,  is 
ready  for  sea  at  Norfolk,  bound  to  the  Pacific,  wait- 
ing for  Mr.  Proffit,  the  minister  to  Brazils,  whom 
she  is  to  take  out  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

We  see  it  stated  in  the  New  York  Express  that  the 
frigate  Savannah  is  to  go  at  once  to  the  Pacific,  com- 
manded by  capt.  Hollins.  She  is  to  be  tiie  flag  ship 
of  commodore  Dallas. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Fairfield,  capt.  Nicholson,  from 
Naples,  was  at  Palermo  June  14 — all  well. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Somers,  from  Savannah,  was  at 
Cape  Haytian  18th  ult.  for  St.  Marc,  St.  Domingo, 
soon. 

Hunter’s  Propellers.  Capt.  Hunter  is  at  Pitts- 
burg with  a view  to  afford  instructions  in  regard  to 
the  construction  of  a steam  vessel  now  building  at 
that  place,  which  is  to  be  adapted  to  the  engine  of 
his  invention. 

Death  of  purser  Stevens.  The  Nassau,  N.  B. 
Gazette  of  the  14th  July,  records  the  death  and  bu- 
rial there,  with  every  mark  of  respect  from  the  pub- 
lic authorities,  including  the  governor  and  his  secre- 
tary, and  army  and  navy  officers,  of  Frederick  Stevens, 
purser  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Boxer,  son  the  late  captain 
H.  Stevens  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  aged  25  years.  He 
was  attacked  v/ith  a fever  on  the  10th  July. 

Marine  Court  Martial.  The  case  of  Iieut  col. 
Freeman,  was  disposed  of,  and  the  finding  forwarded 
to  the  navy  department  on  the  29th  ult.  The  case 
of  lieut.  Sloan  came  on  and  was  concluded  on  the 
5th  inst.,  when  the  court  adjourned  sine  die.  
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Dry  Dock.  The  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Aurora,  writes  that  Mr.  Dakin’s  plan 
of  a floating  dry  dry  dock  for  Pensacola,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  navy  department.  It  is  to  be  built 
in  New  York,  and  transported  to  Pensacola,  and  is 
to  cost  $100,000. 

Navy  Orders.  Commander  W.  H.  Gardner,  to 
command  the  Lawrence.  Lieut.  W.  T.  Smith,  from 
the  Washington  yard  to  the  depot  of  Charts-  Lieut. 
A.  Chandler,  to  the  Falmouth. 

Captain  Stockton’s  big  gun.  The  British  will  be 
kept  busy  if  they  keep  up  with  Yankee  contrivances. 
They  were  wakened  up  during  the  war  of  1812,  to 
the  fact,  that  all  the  frigates  then  in  their  vast  navy 
vvei'e  rendered  hors  tie  combat  by  certain  Yankee 
“ships  of  the  line  in  disguise.”  We  had  no  avou'ed 
ships  of  the  line  during  that  war.  The  result  of  a 
few  “meetings”  was,  that  the  old  British  frigates 
were  all  ordered  out  of  service,  to  save  them  as  well 
as  their  national  feelings, — and  there  they  were,  of 
no  earthly  use,  until  the  other  day  someone  suggest- 
ed that  they  might  easily  be  converted  into  capital 
steam  frigates.  We  published  an  account  of  the  re- 
sult of  this  experiment  in  our  last,  showing  John  Bull 
to  be  mightily  diverted.  But  here  we  are  likely  to 
have  another  Yankee  notion  ready  cut  and  dryed  to 
“head”  this  new  squadron  of  steamers.  He  had  bet- 
ter keep  a sharp  look  out. 

Captain  Stockton , of  the  U.  S.  navy,  has  construct- 
ed an  ugly  customer  for  whoever  or  whatever  ad- 
ventures within  three  miles  of  its  muzzle.  It  is  made 
of  wrought  iron,  instead  of  cast.  We  have  great 
faith  in  wrought  iron  guns,  ever  since  we  saw  one 
that  a blacksmith  contrived  during  the  exigencies  of 
our  revolutionary  war,  welded  sufficiently  for  the 
occasion,  and  with  which,  he  not  only  scared  off  the 
enemy  from  his  premises,  but  sent  many  a deadly 
ball  after  them.  The  gun  of  captain  Stockton’s  in- 
vention, is  12  or  14  feet  long,  highly  finished,  of 
course  much  lighter  than  if  of  cast  iron;  has  a bore 
of  12  inches  diameter,  admitting  a leaden  ball  of  300 
lbs  , or  an  iron  ball  of  242  lbs.,  with  a chamber  for 
a cartridge  of  25  lbs.  of  powder.  The  New  York 
papers  tell  fis,  that  at  an  experiment  made  last  week, 
a point  blank  shot  struck  a line  on  a target  three 
miles  distant,  constructed  of  wood  and  iron  bars  com- 
bined, so  as  to  be  stronger  than  the  hull  of  a seventy- 
four,  and  penetrated  through  and  through  it!  The  dan- 
ger of  the  gun  recoiling,  has  been  obviated  by  a new 
and  ingenious  contrivance.  A lock  has  been  attach- 
ed, which  is  to  be  worked  by  a plumb,  in  connection 
with  an  exact  angular  instrument,  for  sighting,  ele- 
vating, and  measuring  distance,  and  for  all  we  know, 
for  pulling  the  trigger  at  the  deadly  aim. 

The  British  navy  at  present  consists  of  230  ves- 
sels of  all  descriptions,  mounting  3,47 1 guns,  viz: 
3 yachts,  14  seagoing  line-of-ballle  ships,  31  frigates, 
35  sloops  of  war,  34  smaller  vessels,  68  steam  vessels, 
25  surveying  vessels,  (including  9 steamers,)  9 troop 
ships,  1 hospital  ship,  and  lOstationary  or  guard  ships. 
The  force  at  home  consists  of  780  guns;  Mediterrane- 
an, 653;  Brazils,  451;  East  Indies,  566;  Cape  and  coast 
of  Africa,  293;  North  America  and  West  Indies,  315; 
particular  service,  232;  surveying,  120;  troopers,  58; 
lakes,  3;  in  all,  3,471  guns.  This  is  an  augmentation 
of  eight  vessels,  but  a reduction  of  384  guns,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  year. 
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STATE  DEBTS. 

There  are  those  who  continue  to  advocate  the  idea 
of  the  states  resorting  to  the  general  government  for 
relief  from  their  present  embarrassments.  They  can 
hardly  have  duly  reflected  upon  the  nature  of  our  po- 
litical institutions,  and  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
powers  of  sovereignly  to  be  exercised,  without  holding 
that  sovereignly  to  the  strictest  accountability  for  the 
exercise  ol  that  power.  We  do  not  mean  merely 
holding  them  bound  by  virtue  of  a clause  written 
ever  so  legally  on  a parchment  “constitution,1’ — 
much  less  do  we  mean  that  they  should  be  held  by 
mere  judicial  authority,  derived  constructedly  from 
such  an  instrument,  as  is  suggested  in  Mr.  Biddle’s 
letter,  which  is  inserted  in  this  number; — we  mean 
morally  and  practically  held, — held  by  the  good 
common  sense  ol  an  intelligent  and  well  meaning  peo- 
ple,— a people  who  are  willing  to  recognise  what  is 
right,  cost  what  it  may,  and  to  keep  their  political 
institutions  each  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  held  to 
the  performance  of  their  legitimate  purposes.  This 
is  at  last,  the  only  sale  reliance  for  the  stability  of 
any  republic.  It  is  to  politics,  what  common  law  is, 
or  ougtu  to  be,  to  jurisprudence,  and  without  which, 
statutes,  like  constitutions,  are  easily  made  to  mean 
anything  which  suits  the  occasion. 

Joel  the  states  once  find  out  that  they  may,  with 
sovereign  authority, — which  none  of  them  would  be 
disposed  to  part  with, — contract  debts  at  pleasure, 


and  then  resort  to  the  general  government  to  have 
their  obligations  redeemed, — and  the  whole  fabric  ol 
government  is  out  of  gear  at  once.  Power  is  en- 
trusted, without  its  due  responsibility, — and  respon- 
sibility is  looked  for,  where  there  is  no  power  to  re- 
strain. The  states  may  adventure,  speculate,  squan- 
der, without  restraint,  and  the  general  government  is 
held  responsible  for  all  their  obligations. 

Oh  no,  say  the  advocates  of  assumption.  That 
would  be  wrong!  it  would  never  do  to  become  a prac- 
tice! it  is  only  for  this  occasion, — this  extreme  oc- 
casion,— and  ought  to  be  strictly  guarded  against  in 
future! 

Men  who  so  argue,  or  so  think,  must  have  read 
history,  or  observed  man,  to  very  little  purpose. 

The  states  owe  debts, — some  of  them  we  mean. — 
Ws  hold  that  they  are  bound  to  pay  their  own  debts, 
— bound  morally,  and  politically,  by  all  that  can  bind 
parties  to  pecuniary  contracts, — bound  in  self-respect; 
would  they  have  others  to  pay  their  ciebts? — bound 
by  self-interest, — they  have  valuable  possessions,  ob- 
tained with  the  identical  money  which  they  now  owe, 
borrowed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  possessions  if 
properly  husbanded  will  remunerate  all  their  expen- 
ditures;— bound  by  their  fealt.y  to  a federal  republic, 
which,  alone  can  subsist  upon  the  principle  of  main- 
taining state  respectability,  as  well  as  state  sover- 
eignty. 

The  idea  that  the  states  are  unable  to  pay  what 
they  owe,  we  consider  absolutely  preposterous.  To 
talk  of  the  people  of  a state  not  being  able  to  pay  a 
tax  adequate  to  meetthe  deficiency  forinterest  which 
the  utmost  of  their  now  existing  obligations  incurs, 
and  to  provide  also  something  towards  reducing  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  is  ridiculous. 

The  state  of  Maryland,  for  its  existing  resources, 
has  as  heavy  a debt  at  this  time  to  provide  for,  as 
any  state  in  this  union, — perhaps  the  heaviest,— 
owing  to  one  of  its  most  expensive  enterprizes  which 
has  cost  from  seven  to  ten  millions,  being  in  the 
worst  possible  predicament, — almost  done, — but  not 
quite, — the  state  having  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  upon  the  heavy  outlay,  without  ob- 
taining any  profit  from  the  work,  and  without  being 
able  at  the  moment  to  command  the  money  to  com- 
plete it.  But  even  under  these  embarrassments,  Ma- 
ryland has  not, — we  speak  of  the  state. — Maryland 
has  not,  and  never  will  hesitate  to  provide  the  means 
for  redeeming  her  public  debt.  The  legislature,  du- 
ring the  recent  financial  embarrassments  which  peo- 
ple and  states  were  subjected  to,  found  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  taxation,  in  order  to  sustain  the  state 
credit.  They  met  with  exactly  the  usual  difficulties 
which  all  governments  have  to  encounter  in  resort- 
ing to  new  taxes,  the  constitutional  opposition  of 
some  to  any  tax,  and  the  objection  of  others  to  taxing 
in  any  proposed  way,  or  to  any  proposed  amount. — 
To  reconcile  or  surmount  those  difficulties  in  the 
talking,  and  thinking  bodies,  that  represent  a talking 
and  thinking  people,  is  something  of  a task,  and  de- 
lay is  absolutely  inevitable.  In  due  season,  however, 
common  sense  predominates,  and  the  determination 
to  do  what  is  right,  masters  all  difficulties.  Mary- 
land, that  had  hardly  known  what  a state  tax  was, 
for  the  last  generation,  determined  at  once  to  levy  a 
tax  that  would  be  adequate  to  meet  her  obligations. 
According  to  estimates  before  the  legislature,  ihe  tax 
imposed  two  sessions  ago,  would  have  been  adequate. 
There  were  but  very  imperfect  data  to  be  had, 
whereon  to  predicate  the  amount,  that  any  rate  of  tax 
fixed  on  would  produce.  There  had  been  no  gene- 
ral assessment  of  property.  To  provide  one  that 
would  be  adequate,  was  a work  of  much  difficulty, 
and  of  time.  The  legislature  had  to  grope  in  the 
dark, — predicate  on  mere  estimates,  and  find  many 
of  them,  of  course,  fallacious.  Men’s  opinions  were 
widely  different  as  to  the  probable  results  of  this  and 
that  expedient, — and  it  was  no  easy  task  to  recon- 
cile— and  quite  uncertain  whether  the  best  was  se- 
lected But  throughout,  the  main  point  was  steadily 
recognized, — the  obligations  of  tlie  state  of  Maryland 
must  be  redeemed.  The  state  credit  shall  be  sus- 
tained. If  we  fail  for  a day,  it  shall  be  only  until  wf 
can  command  and  bring  up  our  resources. 

This  has  been  the  true  spirit  of  Maryland  legisla- 
tion, through  her  difficulties,  so  far.  And  we  have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  the  spirit  which  the  people  of 
Maryland  will  take  care  to  infuse  into  their  future 
legislatures. 

The  tax  levied,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  ample, — 
When  found  not  to  be  so,  the  last  legislature  increas- 
ed it  to  a rate  which  they  supposed  would  be  adequate. 
But  more  time  has  been  requisite  to  get  the  system 
into  effective  operation,  than  was  anticipated,  and 
more  difficulties  have  been  thrown  in  the  way,  than 
ever  had  been  heretofore,  in  this  state.  Two  or  three 
of  the  county  authorities  have  failed  to  perform  their 
functions,  and  attempts  have  even  been  made  by 
some  popular  movements,  to  resist,  or  what  (3  in 
effect  the  same,  to  obstruct  the  Jaws,  and  prevent  tfie 


collection  of  taxes.  These  are  idle  efforts.  The 
people  of  Maryland  scoff  at  those  who  propose  these 
disgraceful  measures.  The  task  is  one  of  some  ef- 
fort,— some  sacrifices  are  required, — -but  it  is  the 
honor  of  old  Maryland  that  is  at  stake, — it  is  the 
independence,  the  sovereignty,  the  character  of  one 
of  the  old  thirteen,  that  is  in  the  charge  of  her 
present  statesmen; — it  is  the  virtue  and  stability  of  a 
federal  republican  government  that  is  to  be  tested  by 
the  issue;  and  the  people  of  Maryland,  and  govern- 
ment of  Maryland,  will  not  be  found  derelict. 

And  what  is  the  utmost  that  could  be  asked  for 
the  occasion?  A lax  of  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  assessed  property  within  the  state, — of  only  fifty 
cents  in  every  hundred  dullcu-s.  would  not  only  pay  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  but  redeem  the  whole  debt  in  a 
few  years,  even  if  nothing  was  to  be  derived  from 
the  public  works,  in  constructing  which,  the  debt  was 
incurred. 

Now  to  talk  of  a people  being  unable  to  pay  a tax 
of  that  amount,  is  absolutely  preposterous.  That  they 
can  pay,  if  they  will,  is  beyond  question,  and  that 
they  ought  to  pay,  is  equally  manifest. 

The  amount  of  assessable  property  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  as  returned  under  the  recent  assessment 
law,  we  believe  was  $196,751,144  99, — in  round  num- 
bers, say  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  A tax  of 
fifty  cents  in  the  hundred  dollars,  would  produce  one 
million  of  dollars,  deducting  insolvencies  and  com- 
mission. 

The  debt  of  the  state  for  which  interest  has  to  be 
provided  from  the  public  treasury,  amounts  to  about 
ten  millions,  the  interest  to  $600,000. 

The  state  tax  does  not  exceed  thirty  cents  in  the  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  estimate  was,  when  the  law 
levying  it  was  enacted,  that  that  rate  would 
produce  nearly  or  quite  $600,00(1,  The  assessment 
fell  off  one-third  of  what  it  was  expected  to  amount 
to.  For  nearly  half  a century  the  state,  had  no  ge- 
neral assessment,  and  of  course  much  had  to  be 
guessed  at  in  commencing  a system  of  taxation. 

All  difficulties  will,  in  due  time,  be  obviated,  all 
deficiencies  provided  for,  all  embarrassments  and 
opposition  to  collecting  the  taxes  will  be  abandoned 
or  suppressed,  for  at  that  root  lays  the  very  life  of 
any  government.  Maryland  will  redeem  her  credit, 
pay  her  debts,  and  have  the  enjoyment  of  the  public 
works  she  has  projected,  aye,  and  nearly  completed, 
and  that  too,  without  resorting  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  any  relief  that  she  has  not  a right  to  ex- 
pect and  demand.  Whenever  tlie  pride  of  standing 
in  this  legitimate  attitude  as  a Marylander  is  no  lon- 
ger ours,  we  shall  be  humbled  into  the  dust,  ashamed 
to  remember  what  the  fathers  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land used  such  pains  to  teach  their  descendants,  and 
si il  1 more  ashamed  to  think,  that  their  rich  heritage 
can  never  descend  to  those  that  ive  were  hound  to 
preserve  it  for,  inviolate. 

What  we  have  represented  as  of  Maryland,  we 
hold  to  be  no  less  true, — with  only  variations  of  de- 
tail, of  every  debtor  state  in  the  union.  What  they 
owe,  they  will  be  able  in  reasonable  time  to  pay,  and 
they  will  require  no  stronger  motive  to  induce  them 
to  take  the  required  measures  to  insure  payment, 
than  the  strong,  sound  sense  of  moral  obligation  to 
do  what  is  right, — which,  though  sometimes  slowly, 
yet  always  ultimately  reaches  through  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  institutions,  from  a right-meaning  people, 
to  the  govering powers  they  have  instituted,  whereby 
to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  public  and  of  in- 
dividual happiness  and  prosperity,  the  only  legiti- 
mate object  of  any  government,  and  Lfle  express  ob- 
ject of  ours. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

An  awful  flood.  On  Saturday  evening  last,  the 
5th  of  August,  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  occurred, 
about  Chester,  on  the  Delaware,  and  thence  to  Phil- 
adelphia, that  we  have  any  account  of.  Passengers 
on  board  of  a steam  boat  upon  the  Delaware  say  that 

they  distinguished  a water  spout  taking  that  direction 
and  buysting  between  .Ridley  and  Chester  creeks. — . 
This  is  doubtful;  but  the  rain  is  represented  as 
having  descended  in  masses — the  very  hills  were 
sheeted  with  water;  in  the  valleys,  rivulets  became 
creeks,  and  creeks  were  swollen  into  rivers.  About  6 
o’clock,  Chester  creek  rose,  it  is  said  by  some  six  l'eet 
in  five  minutes — others  aver  that  it  rose  six  feet  in 
one  minute.  “The  water  poured  down  as  if  a wave 
of  the  sea  had  been  swept  onward  by  an  earthquake. 

In  about  two  hours  it  Lad  risen  twenty-three  leet. 

The  neighboring  creeks  vvere  swollen  in  the  same 
proportion;  the  roar  of  the  impetuous  torrents  rang 
i'or  miles  through  the  country.  The  flood  swept  ir- 
resistibly onward.  The  dams  built  for  its  restraint 
were  as  reeds  before  the  ocean,  that  rushed  by;  the 
channels  were  lost,  and  the  vast  volume  of  waters 
spread  over  the  plain,  tearing  up  the  largest  trees, 
and  sweeping  factories  and  buildings,  like  bubbles, 
upon  its  surface. 
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“Fortunately  this  took  place  before  dark,  or  the 
scene  would  have  been  even  more  terrible  than  it 
was.  In  Chester,  the  torrent  rose  as  if  by  magic. — 
The  buildings  which  were  most  frail  were  swept 
away;  from  others,  families  were  borne  through  the 
rushing  waters,  half  dead  with  affright.  Houses, 
dams,  bridges,  boats  and  an  immense  mass  of  lum- 
ber, furniture,  mill-wheels,  &c„  shot  by  upon  the 
current.  At  'length  while  the  assembled  citizens 
gazed,  with  white  lips,  upon  the  ruin,  the  rail  road 
bridge  built  at  an  enormous  expense,  was  lifted  from 
its  foundations  and  flung  down  the  stream.  The  next 
to  follow  was  the  suspension  bridge.  This  structure 
was  one  of  which  every  enlightened  American  was 
proud,  as  it  was  the  first  chain-bridge  built  in  the 
world.  Europe  has  since  claimed  the  invention;  but 
here  stood — alas!  it  stands  no  longer! — the  proof, 
erected  thirty  years  ago,  that  to  America  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  invented  and  constructed  the  suspen- 
sion bridge. 

“When  the  mass  of  matter,  which  shot  upon  the 
stormy  and  roaring  torrent,  struck  the  bridge,  it 
swayed  and  groaned,  and  at  length,  after  a moment’s 
resistance,  its  vast  iron  fastenings  gave  way  with  a 
crash,  and  the  chains,  as  they  grated  upon  each  other 
sparkled  and  flashed  like  lightning.  It  swung  heavi 
ly  for  a moment  and  fell  into  the  flood.  The  water 
now  swept  through  several  of  the  lower  streets.  I saw 
this  morning  a house  in  the  middle  of  one  street,  and 
a shallop  in  another,  left  by  the  receding  stream. — 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  done  could  not 
then  be  estimated;  but  it  was  with  a dismay  approach- 
ing despair  that  citizens  saw  the  flood  roll  into  their 
storehouses  and  sweep  their  hard  earnings  away. — 
Wharves,  tanyards,  machine  shops,  storehouses,  lum- 
ber and  coal  yards,  &c.,  carried  off  by  the  flood  or 
ruined  by  the  inundation.  But  the  consequences  in 
Chester  are  trivial  in  comparison  with  those  which 
have  occurred  higher  up  on  the  Chester  and  Ridley 
creeks.  Every  bridge  has  been  carried  away.  Many 
of  these  were  costly  and  substantial  structures,  and 
it  will  cost  an  immense  sum  to  replace  them.  Most 
of  the  mills  and  factories  have  shared  the  same  fate. 
The  factories  of  Mr.  Crozer,  of  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Mr. 
Riddle,  and  others,  have  been  swept  away.  Immense 
numbers  of  bales  of  cotton,  boxes  of  goods,  barrels 
of  dyewood  and  flour,  have  been  carried  down  to  the 
Delaware,  or  scatUred  upon  the  meadows  into  which 
the  flood,  in  its  fury,  broke  and  deposited  its  spoil. — 
All  the  dams  are  gone.  The  loss  to  individuals  is 
frightfully  great;  that  which  has  fallen  upon  the 
county  is  not  less  appalling. 

“But  the  loss  of  property,  terrible  as  it  is,  is  incon- 
siderable to  the  loss  of  life  with  which  this  affliction 
of  Providence  has  been  attended.  It  is  believed  that 
not  less  than  twenty,  and  probably  as  many  more, 
persons  have  been  drowned.  At  one  o’clock  on  the 
Chester  creek,  an  entire  family,  that  of  Mr.  Rhoads, 
consisting  of  himself,  wife,  and  two  small  children, 
found  it  impossible,  so  instantaneous  was  the  rise  and 
rush  of  the  torrent,  to  escape  the  house,  and  all  per- 
ished. At  the  Fowler  mills,  a devoted  mulatto  wo- 
man, finding  that  Mr.  Fowler  was  in  great  danger, 
attempted  to  rescue  him,  but  the  sudden  dash  of  the 
flood  swept  her  away,  and  she  was  engulphed.  Mr. 
Fowler,  was  in  an  upper  story  of  the  mill,  leaped 
from  the  window  into  a tree:  here  he  remained  until 
the  torrent  tore  up  the  tree  and  swept  it  onward. — 
He,  however,  succeeded  it  getting  hold  of  the  bran- 
ches of  another  tree  that  resisted  the  tide,  and  was 
saved.  Several  bodies  have  been  fonnd  upon  the 
shore  and  in  the  meadows.  This  fatality  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  unparalelled  suddenness  of  the  rise  of 
the  water.  It  was  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and 
poured  forth  her  secret  flood.  Scarcely  was  the  pre- 
sence of  danger  known,  before  it  was  followed  by  the 
absence  of  hope.  Hundreds  of  hair-breadth  escapes 
are  narrated.  The  whole  country  is  overspread 
with  gloom,  and  the  consequences  of  last  night’s  ca- 
lamities will  long  overshadow  the  prosperity  of  this 
lovely  section  of  the  country.” 

The  Philadelphia  papers  have  column  after  col- 
umn of  the  details  of  disasters  occasioned  in  the  city 
by  this  flood.  The  water  is  said  to  have  been  at  one 
time  six  feet  deep  in  Dock  street.  The  wind  blew 
a gale,  unroofed  many  houses  and  prostrated  others. 
Trees  were  torn  up — vessels  driven  ashore,  &c.,  &c. 
Many  lives  it  is  said  were  lost. 

MARYLAND. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  disagree- 
ment between  the  president  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  the  decision  of  the  latter  not  to  ratify  the 
contract  made  by  the  former,  heretofore  noticed,  has 
induced  a suspension  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractors,— but  intimations  are  given  that  they  design 
to  hold  on  to  the  contract.  This  most  splendid  and 
amongst  the  most  promising  and  important  of  all  the 
canals  in  this  country  seems  fated  to  have  to  en- 
counter every  species  of  obstacle  that  can  be  con- 


ceived. Here  now  we  are  likely  to  have  progress 

detained  once  more  by  another  vexatious  law  suit 
or  what  is  equally  disastrous,  an  almost  endless  le 
gislative  discussion.  Fated  as  we  have  been,  to  li? 
ten  week  after  week  to  long  labored  speeches,  and 
to  w.itch,  session  after  session,  the  under  currents, 
over  currents,  and  counter  currents,  of  innumerable 
little  interests,  each  tugging  as  if  for  life,  to  accom- 
plish its  own  design,  without  hardly  for  a moment  re- 
garding the  public  interest, — we  grow  almost  sick 
at  the  contemplation  of  new  difficulties  and  provok- 
ing obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  Almost 
disheartened  at  the  train  of  difficulties  and  the 
gloomy  prospect  of  the  canal  company  during  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature,  and  flattered  lor  the 
moment  by  assurances  that  a sale  of  the  work  could 
be  affected,  without  an  extravagant  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  we  concluded  it  would  be  as  well 
to  attempt  that  expedient;  and  whether  we  so  con- 
cluded or  not,  a majority  of  the  legislature  determined 
upon  that  course,  and  whoever  thought  otherwise, 
was  at  once  silenced.  The  legislature  went  over- 
whelmingly for  the  sale. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  tack  resolved  upon,  than 
up  came  a violent  dispute  about  the  price.  And  it 
was  amusing  enough  to  observe,  almost  the  whole  of 
those  members  who  had  invariably  opposed  the  con- 
struction of  the  work,  and  insisted  that  it  would  ne- 
ver be  worth  anything  to  the  state,  suddenly  become 
violent  sticklers  for  demanding  a price  even  beyond 
what  the  work  had  cost  the  state.  Seldom  has  there 
been  a more  exciting  scene  in  the  legislature  of  any 
of  the  states  in  this  union,  than  this  question  of 
price  gave  rise  to  in  the  Maryland  state  house  last 
winter.  The  executive  was  denounced  for  undue  in- 
terference on  the  occasion;  the  majority  in  the  house 
became  completely  divided,  and  the  party  split,  and 
more  bitterly  denounced  each  other  than  the  political 
parties  before  that,  bad  done.  The  senate  became 
for  the  first  time  in  our  state  history,  an  arena  of  un- 
parliamentary proceeding,  which  nothing  but  the 
prompt  and  energetic  course  of  a most  admirable 
presiding  officer,  averted  from  effecting  absolute  dis- 
organization. Seldom  has  a good  presiding  officer 
been  more  essential,  and  never  were  the  duties  more 
correctly  and  genteelly  fulfilled. 

All  this  excitement  proved  to  be  of  no  other  avail, 
than  to  save  so  far,  the  credit  of  the  state.  The  ca- 
nal, it  appears,  cannot  be  sold  at  present  for  even 
the  lowest  price  which  was  in  dispute.  There  has 
been  in  fact,  no  bidding  for  it.  The  reason  assigned, 
if  we  understand  aright,  is  not  that  the  work  would  not 
be  worth  the  money  if  finished,  but  the  uncertainty  of 
its  being  finished.  The  foreign  capitalists  say,  “your 
canal  would  no  doubt  pay  very  well,  if  it  were  in 
operation,  but  you  have  such  endless  difficulties  and 
delays;  disputes  with  rival  works, — law  suits;  in- 
junctions taking  you  into  chancery  and  keeping  you 
lied  up  for  years, — endless  disputes  in  the  legislature, 
session  aflersession.  about  the  right  application  of  the 
funds  they  grant, — disputes  with  the  district  cities — 
disputes  with  the  authorities  of  the  emporium  of 
your  own  state — or  rather,  with  the  officers  and  con- 
tractors of  the  rival  work  which  they  are  construct- 
ing along-ideof  you.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  in- 
vest our  money  in  a canal  that  possessed  such  ad- 
vantages as  yours  obviously  would,  if  it  were  com- 
pleted, yet  we  can’t  be  expected  to  venture  into  a 
speculation  where  the  difficulties  have  already  been 
so  numerous,  and  remain  to  be  apprehended.  Then 
again,  as  to  your  estimates  of  the  amount  required  to 
complete  it,  even  if  all  those  embarrassments  were  re- 
moved— judging  by  the  past,  how  can  we  depend 
upon  them?” 

So  strongly  did  these  common  sense  notions  occur 
to  us  as  being  likely  to  influence  foreign  capitalists 
that  we  absolutely  laughed  at  the  gentleman  who  in- 
troduced the  proposition  into  the  legislature  last  ses- 
sion to  sell  the  state  works,  when  he  told  us  his  de- 
termination to  do  so  It  was  only  alter  the  most  se- 
rious assurances  from  many  directions,  that  there  was 
a probability  of  obtaining  purchasers,  and  when  it  be- 
came the  evident  determination  of  a large  majority 
of  the  legislature  to  at  least  make  the  experiment, 
that  we  thought  we  might  be  in  error,  having  the 
judgment  of  so  many  opposed  to  us.  The  result 
proves  however,  that  our  impressions  were  correct, 
and  if  we  mistake  not,  the  idea  of  selling  the  canal, 
before  it  is  completed, — or  at  least  before  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  be  completed,  is  no  longer  seriously  enter- 
tained by  any  person,  who  is  familiar  with  the  concern. 

That  it  might  be  sold  after  the  state  has  actually 
effected — or  at  least  secured  its  completion,  we  doubt 
not.  For  one,  we  would  oppose  its  being  sold  after 
all  the  risk  had  been  encountered, — all  the  loss  sus- 
tained— and  all  the  time  spent,  at  our  expense.  Sor- 
ry enough  would  we  be  to  see  the  state,  after  en- 
countering all  responsibilities,  bartering  away  all  the 
profits  that  we  are  confident  the  work  will  yield,  to 
its  ultimate  holders.  And  as  confident  are  we  too, 


that  no  monied  me  , will  be  caught  bidding  for  it, 
without  such 'a  moral  certainty  of  their  making  a 
good  bargain  out  of  the  state,  as  ought  to  make  us 
cautious  how  we  part  with  it, — having  so  dearly  naid 
for  it. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  reasons  were 
assigned  for  believing  that  the  lime  was  close  at 
hand,  when  the  real  worth  of  the  various  public 
works  which  have  been  undertaken,  will  be  estimat- 
ed by  a fairer  judgment,  and  valued  at  a much  high- 
er price  than  they  have  been  generally  estimated  at 
for  some  time  past.  The  truth  of  this  idea,  is  some- 
what illustrated  by  the  course  of  circumstances  in 
relation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The 
canal  has  not  found  a purchaser,  it  is  true.  Pur- 
chasers for  a five  million  article  are  apt  to  be  a little 
circumspect,  and  one  maxim  with  all  prudent  men 
is,  never  to  buy  a law  suit.  But  though  nobody  will 
buy,  at  what  it  cost  us,  yet  it  seems  there  are  per- 
sons that  are  anxious  to  get,  or  to  keep,  the  contract 
to  finish  the  work,  until  their  oicn  means,  provided  the 
state  will  postpone  its  liens,  until  they  shall  be  paid 
what  they  would  have  to  expend  in  completing  it, 
and  also  a reasonable  consideration  for  the  outlay. — 
One  contract  it  seems  has  been  actually  made  by  the 
executive  officer,  an  eminent  engineer  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  that  department  of  the  com- 
pany’s concerns,  under  the  provisions  of  which  con- 
tract, the  work  was  to  be  completed  to  the  coal  re- 
gion, on  the  Savage  River,  above  Cumberland,  for 
two  millions  of  dollars, — and  the  contractors,  to  de- 
monstrate how  much  they  were  in  earnest  and  how 
highly  they  thought  of  their  bargain,  proceed  on  the 
instant  to  commence  the  work,  and  agree  to  spend 
at  least  $100  000  in  prosecuting  it,  before  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  the  legislature  and  without  waiting 
for  the  prior  relinquishment  of  the  state  lien, — but 
with  the  expectation  that  the  lien  would  be  waived 
when  they  meet. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  canal  company,  how- 
ever, it  seems,  had  disapproved  of  proceeding,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  company  was  placed, 
and  in  anticipation  of  a legislative  enactment,  which 
they  conceived  they  had  no  right  to  venture  so  far 
as  to  absolutely  presume  upon.  They  appear  to 
have  so  decided  at  their  meeting  on  the  28th  of  June. 

The  president  of  the  company  had,  we  believe, 
prior  to  that  meeting,  say  in  the  month  of  May,  been 
invested  by  the  board  with  authority  to  negotiate  for 
completing  the  work  under  certain  stipulations, 
which  it  seems  he  considered  the  accepted  offers  as 
coming  up  to;  and  accordingly  he  contracted,  but  the 
contract  was  made  in  July — probably  about  the  13th, 
and  subsequent  to  the  determination  of  the  board, 
above  referred  to.  Immediately  after  entering  into 
the  contract,  the  contractors  commenced  work. 

The  board  stood  adjourned  to,  and  reassembled  on 
the  20th  of  July,  and  on  assembling  unanimously  de- 
cided that  the  contract  was  not  legal  or  binding,  and 
should  not  be  adhered  to. 

The  Frederick  Examiner  states,  that  offers  were 
before  the  board  at  their  prior  meeting,  to  do  the 
work  for  $200,000  less  than  Ihe  president  subsequent- 
ly contracted  for,  upon  condition  that  the  slate's  lien 
were  waived.  The  Torch  Light  says  that  said  offers 
were  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  contract. — 
The  Frederick  Herald  says  for  fifteen  per  cent.  less. 
It  is  asserted  on  the  other  side,  that  all  the  other  of- 
fers before  the  board,  were  only  to  contract  for  a con- 
tract, but  that  those  contractors  bind  themselves  to 
begin  the  work  westward,  at  any  time  within  sixty 
days  alter  being  required  so  to  do  by  the  company. 
And  it  is  urged  as  a motive  for  preferring  this  con- 
tract, that  all  the  others  postpone  operations  until 
the  state’s  lien  is  waved,  whereas  this  proposes  to 
progress  instantly,  thereby  saving,  they  say,  nine 
monlbs’ interest  upon  the  $10,200,000  at  present  in- 
vested in  the  canal,  amounting  to  $459,000,  so  that 
even  if  the  contract  be  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than 
other  offers,  that  per  cent,  upon  the  two  millions 
would  be  only  $300,000,  thus  saving,  in  fact,  $159,- 
000  by  progressing  forthwith.  This  calculation  how- 
ever, predicates  upon  the  nine  months’  delay  being 
tottaly  obviated  by  operating  under  the  contract. — 
Again,  it  is  urged,  that  the  evidence  of  an  actual 
bonafide  contract  to  finish  the  work,  and  for  a given 
sum,  is  the  only  expedientby  which  capitalists  could 
be  induced  to  adventure  their  money  in  purchasing  the 
canal,  and  that  without  that  assurance,  no  hopes  can 
be  entertained  of  finding  purchasers. 

The  Alleghany  people,  delighted  atthe  ideaof  work 
being  resumed  upon  the  canal,  and  equally  indignant 
at  the  sudden  interruption,  censure  the  canal 
company  for  inaction;  and  some  attribute  to  the  di- 
rectors a special  leaning  towards  another  proposal  to 
contract  for  the  job. 

The  language  employed  by  the  contractors  in  an- 
nouncing that  they  suspend  their  operations,  implies 
evidently  that  they  design  to  hold  on  to  the  bargain 
if  they  can. 
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The  proposition  to  waive  the  lien  of  the  state  in 
favor  ol  contractors  who  would  undertake  to  finish 
the  canal,  was  very  earnestly  debated  in  the  legisla- 
ture, both  Iasi  session  and  the  session  before,  but  did 
not  prevail.  The  canal  has  been  at  a stand  still,  and 
it  is  probable  will  stand  still,  until  the  state  either 
determines  with  its  own  resources  or  credit,  to  finish 
the  work,  or  otherwise  consent  to  forego  its  liens  in 
favor  of  whoever  will,  with  their  own  resources, 
finish  it.  The  actual  opponents  of  the  canal,  of 
which  there  is  a party  in  the  state,  sorry  we  are  to 
say,  throw  their  weight  first  in  one  and  then  in  the 
other  scale,  and  thereby  prevent  either  expedient 
from  being  adopted. 

The  proposition  is,  that  whatever  money  is  now 
required  to  finish  the  canal,  whoever  furnishes  it 
shall  have  preference,  and  be  the  first  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  work  when  completed.  For  our- 
selves, we  should  prefer  to  see  the  state  at  once  de- 
termine to  finish  the  canal  on  its  own  account,  and 
we  verily  believe  that  such  a determination  would 
at  once  enhance  the  value  of  state  stock,  by  showing 
the  shortest  cut  out  of  embarrassments,  and  the 
quickest  means  of  obtaining  perminent  resources  to 
meet  them  with. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

“Democratic”  convention  and  nominations. — 
There  being  considerable  disagreement  as  to  the 
nominations  made  by  the  state  convention  which  met 
in  February  last,  another  convention  was  called 
by  the  party,  which  assembled  at  Jackson,  on  the 
10th  July.  Gen.  Jesse  Speight,  formerly  M.  C.  from 
North  Carolina,  presided. 

The  delegates  assembled  differed  upon  the  question 
whether  the  state  should  pay,  or  repudiate,  the  state 
bonds.  Each  party  insisted  upon  having  a candidate 
entertaining  their  own  views.  Judge  Quitman,  P. 
Smith  and  Col.  Saunders  earnestly  urged  that  a can- 
didate should  be  named  lor  governor  favorable  to  sus- 
taining the  credit  of  the  state. 

On  ballotting,  gen.  Jl.  Brown  late  M.  C.  (who  had 
previously  declined)  had  47,  T.  M.  Tucker,  (present 
governor)  27  votes. 

For  secretary  of  state.  Col.  G.  R.  Tall,  editor  of  the 
Mississippi,  (the  February  candidate)  had  36, 
Wilson  Hamnnngway,  (new  candidate)  41.  The 
latter  of  course  is  now  the  candidate. 

For  treasurer.  Gen.  Wm.  Clarke  (a  new  candi- 
date 45;  G.  S.  Cook,  (Feb.  nomination)  15:  S.  Craig 
10;  A.  H.  Shanks  4:  S.  Stafford  3. 

For  Jour  representatives  to  congress.  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, (late  member)  82;  T.  M.  '1'ucker,  (present  gov.) 
71;  W.  H.  Hammett,  (Feb.  candidate)  54;  R.  W. 
Roberts,  (new  man)  42;  W.  A.  Stode,  (Feb.  candi- 
date) 39;  gen.  H.  S.  Foote,  24;  Munger  6;  J.  Mc- 
Caughau  5.  The  first  lour  are  the  candidates. 

Another  nomination.  The  delegates  who  were 
in  favor  ol  paying  the  bonds,  expressed  the  extent  of 
their  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings,  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  convention;  since  which  nominations  have 
been  made  of  candidates  of  their  own.  They  have 
named: 

For  governor.  Judge  C.  P.  Smith,  former  U.  States 
senator.  The  Statesman  says: 

“ 1'hey  will  run  a congress  ticket,  unless  ths  legisla- 
ture districts  the  state,  and  hon.  S.  J.  Gholsou,  col 
Volney  E.  Howard,  col.  William  G.  Kendall  and 
judge  Henry  ivlounger  will  probably  be  their  candi- 
dates. The  rival  candidates  for  governor,  including 
Mr.  Williams,  have  taken  the  slump,  and  hon.  R.  J. 
Walker,  United  Slates  senator,  whose  term  expires 
with  the  next  congress,  is  also  speaking.  He  is  now 
a repuuiator,  though  a bond-payer  until  his  party 
went  the  otiier  way .”  '1  it  bond  payers  have  started 
a new  paper,  entitled  -‘The  Statesman;”  us  motto  is 
taken  trom  Washington’s  larewell  address — ‘Observe 
good  faith  anu  justice  toward  all  nations,’  ike.— -and  it 
ably  sustains  the  cause  ul  honesty  and  public  laith. 
if.  O.  Howard  is  the  editor. 

MISSOURI. 

The  St.  Louis  papers  state  that  the  authority  of 
the  laws  is  vigorously  sustained  by  recent  decisions. 
Fifteen  criminals  have  been  sentenced  lor  as  many 
years  eaeii  to  the  penitentiary,  “two  of  the  persons  in- 
dicted lor  the  saie  ol  lottery  lickels,  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  last  legiSiature  were  yesterday  pul  upon 
their  trials,  and  verdict  rendered  against  them  in 
each  case,  l he  defendants  (Mr.  Freligh,  and  Mr. 
Manning)  were  sentenced  to  pay  a line  of  $1 ,000 
each,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  six  months  in  the 
county  jail.  In  one  of  the  cases,  an  appeal  was  ta- 
ken to  the  supreme  court,  and  bond  required  and 
given  in  the  sum  of  §3,000.  The  parties  were  taken 
into  custody  as  soon  as  the  verdicts  were  rendered. 
The  recognizance  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Marshall,  indic- 
ted lor  the  same  o.ience  was  torfeiled.  '1  hese  prompt 
proceedings  win  it  is  hopeu  pm  a sl.p  tu  the  cuie  o 
lottery  lickels  m this  state.” 


OHH  COUNTRY. 


The  topic  in  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  under 
this  title,  further  illustrated  by  statistics,  &c. 

FROGRESS  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF  COT  TON 
IN  THE  U.  STATES.  The  annexed  table  exhibits 
at  one  view  the  progress  of  production  in  the  several 
cotton  growing  states,  with  the  aggregate  for  the  last 
fifeen  years.  The  estimate  (necessary  to  make  the 
table  complete),  of  the  crop  of  1842-M3,  yet  to  be 
received,  is  based  on  receipts  from  latest  dates  at  this 
period  last  year  to  1st  Sept. — [Compiled  fur  the  Alobilc 
Journal  of  Commerce.] 
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WOOL  TRADE.  The  Caledonian  published  at 
St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  says:  “The  recent  tariff  is  doing 
more  to  check  importations  of  foreign  wool  into  this 
country  than  its  friends  ever  dared  to  suppose  it  would 
do.  It  is  accomplishing  wonders  for  the  country,  es- 
pecially for  Vermont.  Fora  year  or  two  before  this 
tariff  went  into  operation  the  importations  of  wool 
were  nearly  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  article 
by  our  manufacturers — hence,  when  the  tariffdid  take 
effect,  one  or  two  years  stock  of  American  or  domes- 
tic wool  remained  on  hand  in  the  markets,  and  in  the. 
hands  of  the  producers,  wai  ing  a rise  from  lhe  de- 
pression by  the  large  importations — and  now  that 
stock  remains  partially  unconsumed,  and  therefore 
the  slow  rise  of  the  price  of  wool;  but  no  sooner  did 
the  tariff  take  effect  than  the  downward  tendency  of 
the  value  of  wool  was  checked,  and  it  has  been  slowly 
but  surely  bettering  ever  since;  and  now,  in  the  face 
of  the  new  clip  it  has  risen  a few  cents  per  pound 
within  the  last  12  days. 

The  Montpelier  (Vt.)  Wrtchman  says:  “Be  it 
known  that  over  forty  thousand  dollars  in  cash  have 
been  paid  for  wool,  in  the  village  of  Montpelier  this 
season.  There  lias  been,  too,  an  improvement  of 
prices  already,  and  this  heavy  reduction  of  the  stock 
of  wool  on  hand  will  prepare  for  future  advances. — 
And  why  all  this?  We  answer,  that  these  are  the 
fruits  of  the  new  tariff,  which  has  riot  yet  run  a year.” 

Rochester,  JuLy  15.  In  the  wool  trade  conside- 
rable has  been  done.  From  the  best  information  we 
can  gather,  the  sales  in  Rochester  have  been  500,000 
lbs.;  Avon,  60,000  lbs.;  Genesee,  300,000  lbs.;  and 
Dansville,  120,000  lbs. 

Chenango  county,  N.  Y.  has  sold  about  400,000 
pounds  of  wool  this  season,  at  an  average  of  29  cents 
per  pound,  or  20  per  cent,  higher  than  last  year.  Nett 
product,  $11 6,000. 

The  Pittsburg  Advocate  says  that  the  clip  of  this 
year  has  been  good,  and  although  the  prices  have 
been  comparatively  low,  yet  the  growers  and  dealers 
have  made  a profitable  business.  In  Washington 
county,  Pennsylvania,  one  gentleman  has  paid  out  in 
a short  time  about  §45,000  for  wool,  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  for  that  article  alone  in  that 
county  has  been  §200,000  within  four  or  five  weeks. 
Tnis  wool  goes  to  supply  eastern  manufacturers  with 
the  raw  material  and  in  return  they  furnish  au  indis- 
pensable article  of  clothing. 

Oh  that  Horrible  Tariff.  We  see  it  stated  in 
a recent  number  of  the  Advocate  that  the  clip  of  this 
year  in  Washington  county  will  be  at  least  800,000 
lbs.,  worth  §240,000.  Some  farmers,  it  is  stated,  have 
received  for  this  year’s  fleece  as  high  as  §2,000. 

An  intelligent  wool  grower  in  Iowa,  who  for  years 
was  engaged  in  Vermont  at  the  business,  says  lie  can 
raise  sheep  in  Iowa  at  a cost  of  25  cents  per  head 
yearly,  while  in  Vermont  the  average  cost  per  head 
was  75  cents. 

The  growing  of  wool  has  so  much  increased  in  the 
northern  part  of  Missouri,  that  the  erection  of  steam 
mills  in  that  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  carding  it, 
has  commenced. 

The  N.  York  Express  says:  A large  sale  of  wool- 
len goods  took  place  to-day,  at  S.  Draper’s  auction 
rooms,  which  was  very  fully  attended.  This  is  the 
first  package  sale  of  the  season.  The  prices  were 
very  satisfactory  to  the  sellers. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

The  increase  of  trade  on  the  Mississippi  waters 
within  the  last  thirty  years  furnishes  a most  striking 
indication  of  the  astonishing  progress  of  the  country 
in  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  July  number  of 
Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  in  an  article  on  this 
subject,  sets  forth  a series  of  facts  which  are  truly 
wonderful. 

In  1817,  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  entire  ton- 
nage on  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  was  only 
6,500  Ions.  Steamers  were  then  newly  in  use;  they 
were  heavy  and  slow — almost  as  far  behind  the  steam- 
ers of  the  present  day  in  conslruetion  and  rapidity  as 
the  keel  boat  was  inferior  to  the  early  steamer.  A 
Louisville  paper  quotes  the  Commercial  Chronicle  for 
May  1818  of  the  port  of  Louisville,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  steamboat  Etna  arrived  at  Shipping- 
port  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  a few  mims  below  Louis- 
ville, in  thirty-two  days  from  New  Orleans.  The 
steamboat  Gov.  Shelby  arrived  at  Shippingport  from 
New  Orleans,  in  twenty-two  days,  running  time.  On 
the  1st  May,  1818,  a hermaphrodite  rigged  barge 
arrived  at  Stiippingport  in  seventy-one  days  from  New 
Orleans.  A keel  boat  arrived  thereon  the  same  day 
iu  one  hundred  and  one  days  from  New  Orleans.  The 
time  now  occupied  in  making  a trip  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Louisville  is  between  Jive  and  six  days. 

. 1834  there  were  250  steamers  afloat  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi waters  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  thirty- 
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nine  thousand  Ions.  In  the  eight  years  following  this 
tonnage  was  more  than  doubled;  for  in  1842  there 
were  on  the  western  walers  450  steamers,  averaging 
200  tons  each,  and  making  an  aggregate  of  90,000 
tons,  built  at  a cost  of  seven  millions  of  dollars.— 
To  this  vast  amount  of  steamboat  tonnage  there  must 
be  added,  in  the  great  account  of  the  Mississippi 
trade  for  that  year,  four  thousand  flat  boats,  of  some 
seventy-five  tons  each.  The  whole  amount  for  1842 
shows  an  increase  of  130  percent,  over  the  tonnage 
of  1834 — an  increase  in  eight  years  most  remarkable. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  great  west  is  vet  in 
its  infancy — that  millions  of  acres  traversed  by  its 
mighty  rivers  are  yet  unproductive,  awaiting  the  hand 
of  culture — that  vast  works  of  internal  improvement 
in  that  fertile  region  are  but  just  beginning  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  its  exhaustless  resources — how 
immense  is  the  swelling  aggregate  of  future  trade 
which  rises  to  the  mind’s  eye.  Let  the  view  extend 
to  the  Western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  to 
the  fertile  countries  watered  by  them;  and  in  con- 
templation of  the  results  which  succeedmgyears  must 
bring  to  pass  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ar- 
kansas, the  Red  and  other  great  rivers,  all  pouring 
their  rich  freights  into  the  Mississippi,  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  imagination  to  take  in  the  incalculable  and 
ever-increasing  mass  of  trade  which  is  destined  to 
give  wealth,  splendor  and  magnificence  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  republic  and  to  all  other  parts  also  as  par- 
ticipants in  its  diffusion.  [ Bait , dimer. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


The  effects  of  the  American  tariff  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped in  England.  For  a number  of  years  the 
American  government  had  invited  importations  of 
foreign  goods  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  our  expor- 
tations, and  thereby  impoverished  this  country  and 
enriched  England  and  France.  This  course  was 
adhered  to  under  the  delusive  idea  of  free  trade, — a 
trade  free  enough  it  is  true  to  foreigners,  for,  on  half 
they  sent  us  we  imposed  no  duty — and  on  the  residue 
circumscribed  our  maximum  to  twenty  per  cent. — 
whilst  they  in  general  prohibited  our  products,  or  im- 
posed duties  to  suit  their  own  views  of  exaction,  even 

up  to  a THOUSAND  PER  CENT.,  as  Oil  OUT  tobaCCO. 

This  lop-sided  free  trade  put  us  in  for  a balance  of 
from  twenty,  to  thirty,  and  forty  millions  annually, 
which  upon  footing  up  from  time  to  time,  they  re- 
quired us  to  fork  over  either  in  hard  money,  or  harder 
obligations  to  pay, — until  finally  we  found  ourselves 
just  as  we  ought  to  have  known  we  would  be, — with- 
out the  cash,  and  of  course  in  a little  while  after, 
without  credit  too. 

It  was  not  until  we  realized  this  predicament,  that 
our  course  was  changed.  That  course,  it  became 
evident,  would  be  maintained  no  longer,  and  an  Ame- 
rican tariff  was  enacted,  by  way  of  working  some 
little  reciprocity  in  free  trade,  and  securing,  as  every 
government  is  bound  to,  and  as  other  governmenls 
are  very  apt  to  do,  the  interests  of  their  men  people  in 
the  first  place. 

This  tariff  has  only  been  in  operation  a few  months. 
To  see  what  salutary  effect  it  has  produced  in  the  con- 
dition of  this  country,  in  the  financial — and  commer- 
cial— as  well  as  manufacturing  interests,  we  have 
only  to  look  around  us,  and  compare  our  present  con- 
dition, with  the  condition  which  all  of  those  interests 
exhibited  before  the  tariff  bill  passed.  Prosperity 
is  evidently  succeeding  to  prostration — a healthy  state 
to  universal  disease  and  distress. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  American  inter- 
ests are  to  revive  and  flourish,  without  some  corres- 
pondent influence  upon  European  interests.  A whole- 
some condition  of  commerce,  is  only  insured  by  reci- 
procity. For  want  of  reciprocity  we  were  made  to 
suffer  grievously — England  and  France  for  the  time 
being,  thrived  accordingly,  at  our  expense.  But  when 
by  (his  process  w.e  became  too  poor  to  minister  lon- 
ger to  their  avarice — and  on  that  account  determined 
to  take  some  better  care  of  ourselves;  they  in  their 
turn  now  begin  to  feel  the  abstraction  of  those  en- 
joyments which  we  had  so  long  endured  sufferings  in 
order  to  afford  to  them.  They  already  begin,  in 
short,  to  complain  at  the  falling  off  of  their  American 
trade — and  the  consequent  distress  of  their  operatives 
and  a fearful  apprehension  of  deficiency  in  their 
revenue. 

The  London  Times,  of  the  19th  July  contains  the 
following  article  upon  the  subject: 

“Decline  of  the  trade  with  America.  It  ap- 
pears from  a return  just  laid  before  parliament,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Thornley,  that  the  exports  of 
British  goods  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the 
year  1842,  were  less  in  value  by  the  sum  of  nearly 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  than  they  were  in 
any  previous  year  since  1833,  and  that  they  were  less 
by  more  than  one-half  than  the  average  annual  ex- 


ports of  the  nine  preceding  years,  the  average  year- 
ly exports  from  1833  to  1841  (both  years  inclusive) 
being  of  the  value  of  7,880, 000/.,  while  those  of  1842 
were  not  of  more  value  than  3,528,307 /. 

This  alarming  decline  in  the  largest  branch  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  we  regret  to  say,  is  not 
confined  to  few  or  even  several  articles,  but  extends 
to  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  tin  and  tinned 
plates  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
of  the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  period  referred  to — 

The  value  of  the  apparel  and  haberdashery  ex- 
ported from  England  to  the  United  States  in  1833, 
was  <£127, 911;  in  1836,254,2691;  and  in  1842,84,893/. 
The  value  of  the  brass  and  copper  manufactures  in 
1833  was  158,456/;  in  1836,  270,028/;  and  in  1842, 
89,952/.  The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  and  cot- 
ton yarn  in  1833  was  1,733,047/;  in  1835,  2,729,430/; 
and  in  1S42,  487,276/.  The  value  of  earthenware  in 
1833  was  221,661/;  in  1836,495,512/;  and  in  1842, 
168,873/.  The  value  of  the  hardwares  and  cuttlery 
in  1833  was  711,305/;  in  1836,  1.318,412/;  and  in  1842, 
298,881/.  The  value  of  the  iron  and  steel,  wrought 
and  unwrought,  in  1833,  was  415,515/;  in  1836, 
913,387/;  and  in  1842,  374,854/.  The  value  of  the 
linen  manufactures,  including  linen  yarn,  in  1833, 
was  832,612/;  in  1836,  1,638,012/;  and  in  1842, 
463,465/. 

The  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  in  1832  was 
251,278/;  in  1836,  537.040/,-  and  in  1842,  81,243/. — 
The  value  of  tin  and  tinned  plates  in  1833  was  1 41,- 
259/;  in  1837,  246,378/;  and  in  1842, 144,451/.  The  va- 
lue of  woollen  manufactures  in  1833  was  2,289,883/; 
in  1836,  3,199,198/;  and  in  1842,  892,335/;  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  other  British  and  Irish  goods  in  1833  was 
699,722/;  in  1836,  1,025,398/;  and  in  1842,  422,404/. 
The  total  value  of  the  British  exports  to  America  in 
1833  was  7,579,699/,  in  1836, 12,425,605/;  and  in  1842, 
3,528,807/. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  into  this  coun- 
try show  a very  different  result.  The  import  of  bark 
has  increased  between  1834  and  1842,  from  18,459 
cwts.  to  27,648  cwts.;  that  of  salted  beef  from  899 
cwts.  to  7,024  cwts.;  that  of  butter  from  1 cwt.  to 
3,769  cwts.;  that  of  cheese  from  9 cwts.  to  14,097 
cwts.;  that  of  wheat  from  nothing  to'16,111  quarters; 
that  of  wheaten  flour  from  35,659  cwts.  to  381,066 
cwts.;  that  of  hams  from  72  cwts.  to  1,133  cwts.; 
that  of  lard  from  nothing  to  26,555  cwts.,  that  of 
pork  from  1,352  cwts.  to  13,408  cwts.;  that  of  rice 
i'rom  24,1 14  quarters  to  40,450  quarters;  that  of  clo- 
ver seed  from  350  cwts.  to  22,632  cwts.-,  that  of  to- 
bacco from  20,748,317  lbs.  to  38,618,012  lbs.;  that  of 
cotton  wool  from  237,506,758  lbs.  to  414,030,770  lbs.; 
that  of  turpentine  from.322,486  cwts.  t.o  408,330cwts, 
and  that  of  sheeps’  wool  from  334,678  lbs.  to  561,028 
lbs. 

With  regard  to  shipping,  the  American  tonnage 
(entered)  has  increased  from  229,869  tons  to  319,- 
524;  and  the  British  tonnage  from  114,200  to  195,697 
tons. 

After  making  every  allowance  for  the  more  than 
usual  embarrassment  of  trade  in  the  United  States 
in  1842,  the  first  part  of  the  above  return  cannot 
be  regarded  as  being  otherwise  than  most  unfavora- 
ble to  the  prospects  of  English  industry,  while  the 
second  shows  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  turning 
against  Ibis  country  in  a manner  which  renders  it 
doubtlul  whether  we  shall  not  shortly  have  to  pay 
for  American  cotton  in  specie  instead  of  goods. 

Nothing  but  a very  great  revival  of  the  demand  for 
English  manufactures  can  save  us  from  this  evil 
and  without  a reform  of  the  American  tariff,  there 
is  very  little  hope  of  any  revival  at  all  equal  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case;  but  we  must  consent  to 
make  liberal  concessions  if  we  wish  or  hope  to  re- 
ceive them.” 

Well  now  that  is  not  a bad  conclusion  for  old  Fa- 
ther John  to  arrive  at.  Let  him  try  a little  more 
reciprocity  in  “free  trade,”  and  see  how  long  it  will  act. 
We  tried  left-handed  “free  trade”  as  long  as  the 
thing  could  go,  until  it  was  fairly  demonstrated  to  be 
no  go.  “Free  trade”  to  all  the  world,  with  us — 
whilst  England,  and  France,  and  Germany  admitted 
into  their  ports  just  what  they  absolutely  needed,  and 
nothing  else — at  such  rates  as  they  pleased  to  im- 
pose, and  no  others.  Even  the  young  energies  of  re- 
publican America  could  not  endure  that  kind  of  free 
trade  forever.  We  are  Irving  t’other  track  now,  and 
so  far,  seem  to  be  going  ahead. 

We  were  entertained  on  meeting  with  extracts  from 
a late  London  Spectator,  in  which  some  striking  expres- 
sions are  indulged.  Our  course  for  some  years  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  tariff'  of  1842,  really  seems  to 
have  induced  mother  Britain  to  conclude  that  the 
declaration  ot  American  Independence  was  a matter 
of  moonshine  at  last.  It  was  only  necessary  to  pala- 


ver us  a little  with  “free  trade”  and  wheedle  us  into 
the  notion  that  it  would  be  anti-republican  to  exact 
duties  on  importations, — aud  they  would  have  us  just 
as  snug  colonists  as  they  could  desire. 

The  following  is  the  language  alluded  to. 

“More  general  considerations  tend  to  show  that 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries  most  beneficial 
to  both,  must  be  what  is  commonly  called  a colonial 
trade;  the  new  settled  country  importing  the  manu- 
factures of  the  old,  in  exchange  for  its  own  raw  pro- 
duce. In  all  economical  relations,  the  United  Slates 
still  stand  to  England  in  the  relation  of  colony  to  mo- 
ther country.” 

“In  all  economical  relations,  the  United  States  still 
stand  to  England,  in  the  relation  of  colony,  to  mother 
country We  do  eh?  Well  really  it  is  time  we  had 
found  out  this  fact. 

Again — 

“Both  England  and  the  United  States  are  suffering, 
because,  the  (economical)  colonial  relation  has  been 
broken;  because  the  surplus  capital  of  England  does 
not  find  its  way  to  America,  along  with  the  stragglers 
of  its  surplus  population;  and  because  the  raw  pro- 
duce of  America,  through  the  influence  of  restrictive 
duties,  and  for  want  of  that  capital  cannot  find  its 
way  to  England.” 

There  we  have  the  evil  plainly  laid  down — and  its 
remedy  is  obvious  enough  to  any  capacity.  Just  con- 
tinue to  allow  parliament  and  English  statesmen  to 
lay  down  our  course  of  policy  for  us — regulate  our 
rate  of  duties — define  “free  trade”  their  own  way — r 
and  persuade  us  to  make  our  tariff  correspond  to  it, 
and  we  would  answer  their  purposes  just  as  well  as  the 
Canadian  colonists  do. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


MARYLAND  IN  LIBERIA.  Census.  The  last 
Coloninzation  Journal  contains  returns  of  the  present 


population: 
Males  under 

10 

years 

95 

do 

do 

21 

do  . 

68 

do 

over 

21 

do 

. 132 

295 

Females  under  10  years  ...  97 

do  10  to  18  do  70 

do  over  18  do  ...  162  329 

Total  624 

The  whole  number  that  have  been  sent  to  the  1 
colony  from  its  foundation  in  February  1834,  > 574 
to  this  time,  ) 

Shows  a natural  increase  of  46 

over  all  deaths  from  acclimation,  casualties,  and  ac- 
cidents. The  number  that  has  quit  the  colony,  about 
balances  what  reached  it  coastwise. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  20  missionaries  and 
their  assistants,  in  the  colony. 

The  number  of  births  during  the  year  1842,  was 
22.  The  number  of  marriages  18. 

The  number  of  deaths,  14,  besides  3 white  mission- 
aries, and  two  from  casualty — increase  of  the  year  8. 

The  Journal  gives  the  names  of  all  parties,  dates, 

&c. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.— 
At  late  dates  from  London,  the  house  of  lords  had 
been  debating  a bill  to  authorise  the  government  to 
carry  into  effect  that  part  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a somewhat  similar  arrangement  entered 
into  with  France,  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  when  demanded  by  tiie  governments  of 
those  countries  respectively.  There  are  some  points 
in  the  discussion  worth  attending  to. 

Fugitives — Slaves.  In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
30th. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  moved  the  second  reading 
of  two  bills  relating  to  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
offenders  found  in  places  under  the  dominion  of  the 
British  crown;  the  one  having  reference  to  offenders 
coming  from  the  United  States  of  America,  the  other 
to  offenders  coming  from  France.  It  seemed  to  him 
most  reasonable  that  friendly  and  neighboring  states 
should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  the  arrest  of  of- 
fenders; it  was  a duty  that  governments  owed  to 
each  other,  and  every  authority,  including  Vattel  and 
Grotius,  was  in  favor  of  the  principle  upon  which 
that  duty  was  founded.  But,  as  the  law  of  England 
at  present  stood,  there  was  no  power  by  which  fo- 
reign offenders  could  be  delivered  up  to  the  laws  of 
their  own  country,  unless  where  a special  act  of  par- 
liament was  introduced  for  that  purpose;  and  yet  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  were  bound  by  the  roost 
obvious  rules  of  international  law  to  perform  the  du- 
ty of  delivering  up  offenders. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Creole  the  parties  might  have 
been  tried  for  piracy,  hut  not  for  murder.  Engage- 
ments, as  the  house  were  aware,  had  formerly  been 
entered  into  upon  this  subject;  but  there  had  been 
no  revival  of  those  engagements  since  the  year  1806. 
Those  engagements  had  been  entered  into  between 
this  country  and  America;  but  until  the  mission  of 
his  noble  friend  near  him,  nothing  decisive  had  been 
concluded.  It  was  proposed  by  the  present  measure 
that  offenders  should  be  apprehended  who  were  charg- 
ed with  robbery,  arson,  murder,  forgery,  assault  with 
intent  to  kill,  or  whenever  the  offence  was  such  as 
would  justify  the  apprehension  and  committal  fortrial 
of  the  offender  in  his  own  country.  He  did  not  ap- 
prehend that  from  such  measures  any  inconvenience 
would  result,  except  in  the  case  of  fugitive  slaves. — 
This  was  a matter  which  he  readily  admitted  would 
require  a great  deal  of  caution  and  attention.  It  was 
supposed  that  under  this  bill  fugitive  slaves  would  be 
given  up,  but  there  was  no  intention  of  introducing 
any  such  provision.  To  escape  from  slavery  was  no 
crime;  on  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  a slave  en- 
deavoring to  escape  was  to  be  regarded  with  much 
sympathy. 

He  knew  it  had  been  said  that  a fugitive  slave  was 
guilty  of  robbery  in  carrying  off  the  clothes  he  had 
on,  which  were  the  property  of  one  who  claimed  to 
be  the  owner  of  the  slave;  but  to  take  such  clothes 
was  no  theft,  neither  was  it  a theft  on  the  part  of  a 
fugitive  slave  to  take  away  any  thing  which  would 
aid  him  in  his  flight,  as,  for  example,  a horse  or  a 
boat.  The  proposed  measure  he  conceived  to  be 
essential  to  the  good  understanding  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  neighbors  and  friendly  nations.  In 
the  colonies,  if  any  difficulties  arose,  the  governors 
would  always  have  it  in  their  power  to  consult  the 
highest  legal  authorities  in  England.  The  conven- 
tion which  had  been  entered  into  with  France,  on 
the  subject  was  one  of  more  limited  nature  than 
that  with  the  United  States.  Arrangements  of  the 
nature  proposed  with  reference  to  France  had  been 
entered  into  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
concluded,  hut  since  that  period  the  convention  had 
not  been  renewed.  The  French  government  were 
most  anxious  to  renew  that  treaty,  and  he  thought 
that  the  number  of  the  offences  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
act  might  hereafter  be  enlarged,  but  for  the  present 
it  would  be  best  to  begin  with  the  offences  which  had 
been  included  in  the  convention  of  1802.  The  pre- 
sent treaty  had  been  made  for  a year,  with  power  of 
annulling  it  on  either  party  giving  six  months’  no- 
tice. The  noble  earl  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
two  bills  to  which  he  had  called  attention  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Lord  Brougham  observed  that  the  noble  earl  had 
given  a satisfactory  explanation  of  that  part  of  the 
measure  which  related  to  fugitive  slaves.  He  did 
not  know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  bill  some  explanatory  clauses  with  reference 
to  slavery.  He  would  not  at  this  stage  of  the  mea- 
sure give  an  opinion  upon  the  points  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, but  should  reserve  himself  for  a future  occa- 
sion. He  could  not  resume  his  seat  without  giving 
expression  to  the  delight  which  he  experienced  at 
the  satisfactory  feeling  which  at  present  existed  be- 
tween the  governments  of  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  subject  under  their 
lordship’s  consideration.  A more  barbarous  state  of 
things  could  not  be  conceived  to  exist  than  that  coun- 
ries  whose  territories  almost  joined  each  othershould 
harbor  malefactors,  and  thus  render  the  criminal  law 
quite  inoperative. 

Lord  Cotterihurn  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the 
objects  which  the  measure  was  intended  to  promote. 

Lord  Campbell  said,  that  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  points  he  highly  approved  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  house.  With  r gard  to  the  IVIadawasca  ter- 
ritory, he  questioned  whether  the  crown  had  a right 
to  cede  that  territory  without  the  authority  of  an  act 
of  parliament.  The  noble  and  learned  loid  concluded 
by  observing,  that  with  regard  to  the  third  article 
especially,  some  legislation  was  necessary  (ogive  full 
effect  to  the  treaty. 

The  carl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  with  regard  to 
the  third  article  of  the  treaty,  it  was  deserving  of 
consideration,  and  he  would  not  say  that  some  legis- 
lative provision  might  not  be  necessary;  but  that 
must  take  place  elsewhere,  not  in  that  house.  He 
did  not  wish  to  give  any  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject  at  present,  but  it  would  be  considered  else- 
where. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  asked,  why  two  crimes 
which  were  omitted  in  the  French  treaty  should  be 
included  in  the  American  treaty,  namely,  robbery 
and  arson. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  probably  there  was’ 
some  good  reason:  but  the  two  treaties  had  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other.  The  reason,  perhaps,  was 
simply  this,  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  never  had 
any  operation,  and  when,  on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty *  1 


of  Amiens,  it  had  been  proposed  to  include  all  the 
crimes  named  in  the  American  treaty,  on  his,  (Lord 
Aberdeen’s)  suggestion,  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was 
merely  renewed,  with  the  understanding  that,  if  it 
were  found  beneficial,  the  stipulation  in  the  Ameri- 
can treaty  should  be  adopted,  and  extended  to  those 
and  other  crimes. 

Lord  Ashburton  said,  it  was  now  settled  and  ad- 
mitted that  a slave  arriving  in  the  British  territories, 
under  any  circumstances,  never  could  be  claimed  or 
rendered  liable  to  personal  service.  He  had  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking  that  there  never  existed  more 
amicable  feelings  between  the  two  countries  since  a 
treaty  had  been  first  concluded  between  them. 

After  a few  observations  from  the  Earl  of  Min- 
to  and  Lord  Ashburton,  the  bill  was  read  a second 
time. 


EX-PUESIDENT  3.  Q.  ADAMS’  EXCUR- 
SION. 


The  summer  excursion  of  this  aged  statesman  has 
has  been  marked  throughout  its  extent,  by  demon- 
strations of  respect  and  attention  from  gentlemen  of 
all  parties,  and  at  most  of  the  places  he  visited,  pub- 
lic respect  has  been  awarded,  which  cannot  but  be 
grateful  to  one  who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life 
to  the  public  service.  It  is  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  republic,  that  eminent  talents,  and  ad- 
mitted virtues,  are  suitably  recognised  by  our  com- 
munities, notwithstanding  the  warmth  which  is  fre- 
quently evinced  in  our  political  squabbles.  The  man 
who  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  any  large  portion  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  seldom  fails  to  be  recognized  as 
a distinguished  citizen,  let  him  fall  amongst  what 
portion  he  may  of  his  countrymen.  Hence  we  see 
our  ex-presidents  especially  always  treated  with  the 
utmost  attention,  wherever  they  travel.  The  won- 
derful capacities  which  Mr.  Adams  has  evinced  in 
public  station  since  he  served  in  the  executive  branch, 
has  attracted  universal  attention,  and  made  the  man 
an  object  of  curiosity  at  least,  and  with  many,  his 
course  has  won  him  a large  share  of  admiration. 

This  tour  was  extended  into  Canada.  He  reach- 
ed his  home  again,  on  the  5th  inst. 

On  his  arrival  at  Saratoga,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and 
other  places,  he  was  met  with  greetings,  public  and 
private.  Invitations  awaited  his  steps,  and  crowds 
attended  to  cheer  him.  We  have  room  only  for  a 
few  brief  notices,  and  one  or  two  of  the  speeches 
wnich  were  elicited  in  his  progress.  They  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  times. 

AT  UTICA.  The  Utica  Gazette,  of  the  2d,  after 
noticing  Mr.  A’s  visiting  the  Female  Academy,  the 
Museum,  &c. — his  receiving  his  friends,  male  and 
female  at  the  hotel,  who  crowded  by  hundreds  to 
greet  him,  and  his  reply  to  their  address,  adds, — 

“We  contemplate  the  manifestations  of  the  feeling 
towards  a great  and  good  man  with  no  ordinary  de- 
light. The  progress  of  John  Quincy  Adams  through 
our  stale  has  indeed  presented  a gratifying  spectacle. 
He  came  into  it  unannounced,  desirous  of  passing 
through  it  unnoticed.  But  he  has  been  met  with  a 
spontaneous  uprising  of  the  whole  people,  eager  to 
testify  admiration  of  his  character  and  gratitude  for 
his  services.  His  journey  for  pleasure  and  recrea- 
tion has  insensibly  been  converted  into  a triumphal 
progress,  and  with  each  stage  of  it  the  enthusiasm 
increases,  jjjardly  a fortnight  ago  he  unexpectedly 
passed  through  our  capital  so  quick  and  quietly  that 
Us  ciiizens  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  till  they  saw 
his  arrival  announced  at  Saratoga.  Now  his  return 
is  waited  by  the  whole  population,  and  is  to  be  an- 
nounced by  the  firing  of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells.— 

1 hat  tli is  unexpected  and  overwhelming  demonstra- 
tion has  deeply  affected  the  venerable  man  who  is  its 
object,  cannot  be  doubted.  His  allusions  to  it  in  his 
replies  are  in  the  broken  language  of  strong  emotion. 
Who  can  help  rejoicing  that  so  brilliant  a glow  has 
illuminated  the  evening  of  life  in  this  distinguished 
man?  1 here  are  tew  men  who  deserve  a higher  tri- 
bute from  their  country  than  Mr.  Adams.  His  whole 
life  has  been  occupied  in  its  service.  He  has  fre- 
quently met  the  treatment  to  which  all  public  men 
are  exposed,  calumny  and  persecution.  From  such 
trials  he  has  come  forth  each  time  with  purer  and 
brighter  fame,  and  we  hazard  no  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  at  this  lime  he  enjoys  a position  and  cha- 
racter more  exalted  than  that  of  any  other  Jiving  man 
in  the  country. 

York  Mills.  The  visit  to  the  York  Mills 
was  made  highly  interesting  from  the  very  hap- 
py manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  arid  the 
fine  display  which  was  there  given  of  the  extent, 
power  and  excellent  management  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  the  admirable  specimens  of  their  manu-  | 
faclure.  Their  line  fire  companies  met  and  escorted 
Mr.  Adams  from  the  bridge  over  the  canal  to  the  fac-  i 


tories,  where  a large  concourse  of  people  from  that 
and  other  places  had  assembled  to  meet  and  to  greet 
him.  After  passing  through  the  works,  inspecting 
their  operations  and  the  specimens  of  their  manufac- 
ture, from  a raised  platform  in  the  yard,  the  follow- 
ing address  was  presented  to  him. 

To  the  lim.  John  Quincy  Adams: 

Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  proprietors  of  the  York  Mills 
Manufacturing  company,  whose  establishment  and 
operations  you  have  just  viewed,  I have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  presenting  for  your  inspection  a few  pieces  of 
cotton  cambric;  as  a sample  of  the  product  of  their 
ordinary  operations.* 

This  concern,  built  up  wholly  by  American  capital, 
has,  under  the  hard  pressure  of  adverse  times,  and 
the  vacillating  and  therefore  unfriendly  policy  of  our 
national  government,  through  the  malign  influence 
of  which  upon  the  general  market  of  the  country,  it 
has  once  been  forced  to  suspend  its  operations,  at 
length,  under  better  auspices,  risen  to  its  present  en- 
couraging, because  living  condition. 

And  should  the  present  protective  and  fostering 
care,  which  is  extended  hy  our  existing  laws  regu- 
lating and  fixing  our  tariffduties,  be  fora  while  longer 
continued,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our  manu- 
facturing interests  generally  will  become  established 
on  a foundation  which  will  enable  us  to  defy  all  fo- 
reign rivalry  and  competition;  a condition  which 
will  be  found,  as  it  already  has  been,  alike  benefi- 
cial to  all  the  various  interests  of  the  country,  which 
have  a common  connection  with  and  mutual  depen- 
dence upon  each  other.  And  standing  here  as  the 
representative  of  those  whose  interests  are  deeply  at 
stake,  in  this  great  and  vital  question,  I have  now  to 
return  to  you  their  grateful  thanks  for  the  faithful 
and  vigorous  efforts,  which  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  congress  to  whom  that  interest  was  entrust- 
ed, and  elsewhere,  you  have,  under  very  discourag- 
ing circumstances,  long  put  forth  in  their  behalf;  as 
they  also  take  this  occasion  to  do  for  all  your  long, 
laborious  and  devoted  services  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  country. 

In  behalf  of,  and  at  the  request  of,  the  proprietors 
of  the  York  Mills  Manufacturing  company,  1 have 
the  honor  to  subscribe  myself,  &c. 

EZEKIEL  BACON. 

Whitetoivn,  August  1,  1843. 

Mr.  Adams  responded  by  saying  in  substance,  (we 
had  no  means  of  giving  his  remarks  in  detail:)  That 
he  received  what  had  been  presented  to  him  there, 
as  he  had  every  thing  which  had  met  his  eyes  since 
he  came  into  western  New  York,  not  only  with  great 
satisfaction,  but  with  wonder  and  astonishment. — 
That  although  he  had  viewed  many  other  like  estab- 
lishments, both  in  this  and  other  countries,  he  had 
never  seen  any  so  excellent  specimens  of  workman- 
ship of  this  kind  elsewhere.  That  his  views  respect- 
ing the  policy  of  encouraging  and  fostering  our  na- 
tional manufactures  by  protective  duties,  fully  cor- 
responded with  those  which  had  been  expressed  in  the 
address  which  had  just  been  presented  to  him;  and 
he  lamented  that  all  his  public  efforts  in  their  behalf, 
both  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  they 
were  confided,  and  elsewhere,  had  been  of  so  little 
avail.  That  those  efforts  on  his  part  would  not  here- 
after be  remitted  in  all  situations  in  which  they  pro- 
mised to  be  of  any  utility.  He  rejoiced,  however, 
that  so  much  had,  notwithstanding,  been  effected,  in 
the  good  work  by  the  last  congress;  paying  a high 
tribute,  as  he  did,  to  the  influence  and  industry 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  late  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  Millard  I1  illmore, 
b most  useful  and  talented  member  of  the  house 
from  this  state,  to  whom,  he  assured  the  audience, 
we  were  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  boon  which, 
by  the  late  tariff  law,  we  had  obtained,  and  which 
he  hoped  had  trusted  would  not  be  marred  by  the 
next  congress. 

After  repeating  his  most  servent  thanks  for  the 
wholly  unmerited  respect  shewn  him,  and  for  the 
n.uch  over  estimated  value  which  had  been  placed 
on  his  public  services,  especially  on  this  occasion,  he 
descended  from  the  platform;  met,  and  took  by  the 
hand,  with  much  evident  satislaction  and  emotion, 

*It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  proprielors  to  have 
presented  this  specimen  of  their  manufacture  lo  Mr. 
Adams  for  bis  acceptance.  But  this  was  omitted  to  be 
done,  upon  Pheh  hearing  Ins  intimation  that  be  had  ever 
deemed  it  at  least  inexpedient  to  receive  anything  as  a 
present  from  ;Vny  quarter,  where  the  interests  connected 
with  it  were  ai'so  connected  with  questions  of  public  in- 
terest. Bui  tha  the  did  not  wish  by  declining  the  article 
when  presented,  to  have  the  appearance  of  wishing  to 
emblazon  his  vie  ws  in  this  inaiter,  especially  as  il  might 
he  received  as  di;  'paragon.’  the  course  of  many  other  pub- 
lic men  who  unde  r a different  view  of  the  subject,  had 
consented  to  accep-t  and  receive  such  gratuities.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  wishes  thus  expressed,  the  original  ln- 
tenlion  of  lire  proprietors  was  abandoned  and  the  article- 
intended  to  have  been  presented  for  liia  acceptance  wa% 
only  o fibre  d for  his  inspection. 
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each  individual  of  the  large  assemblage  which  sur- 
rounded him,  who  advanced  to  greet  him;  and  after 
a day’s  labor,  such  as  would  have  overpowered  al- 
most any  other  man  of  his  age,  returned  to  Utica, 
where  in  the  evening,  he  met  at  the  place  previously 
assigned,  a very  large  number  of  the  ladies  of  the 
city,  and  others  who  kept  him  on  his  feet,  under  a con- 
stant flow  of  pleasant  conversation,  until  near  eleven 
o’clock.  He  rose  at  an  early  hour  on  Wednesday 
morning,  fresh  and  active;  sat,  before  his  breakfast, 
for  two  excellent  photographic  likenesses  by  our  skil- 
ful artist,  Doct.  Bishop,  and  left  us  at  ten  in  the  rail 
road  cars,  accompanied  by  three  members  of  the 
Utica  committee  and  by  committees  from  Herkimer 
and  other  places  between  this  and  Albany,  who  had 
been  deputed  to  invite  him  to  stop  and  visit  them  on 
his  homeward  route;  and  escorted  on  board  by  num- 
bers of  our  citizens  who  had  assembled  to  see  him 
well  off,  and  to  give  him  their  hearty  cheers  and 
blessings,  and  their  heartfelt  prayers  for  his  safe  re- 
turn to  his  family  and  friends. 

AT  ROCHESTER.  On  arriving  he  was  saluted 
by  three  hearty  cheers,  and  addressed  by  the  Mayor, 
says  the  Rochester  Democrat,  as  follows: 

RECEPTION  OF  MR.  ADAMS  AT  ROCHESTER. 

Sir:  I perform  a most  willing  and  pleasing  duty 
on  this  occasion,  in  tendering  to  you,  in  behalf  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  their  welcome  to  the  city  of  Ro- 
chester. We  recognize  in  you,  the  estimable  and 
esteemed  fellow  citizen,  the  distinguished  statesman, 
the  profound  and  eminent  scholar — ever  the  perse- 
vering opponent  of  every  form  of  tyranny,  and  ever 
the  ready  and  unflinching  champion  of  republican 
freedom, — a man,  who  has  devoted  with  singular  fide- 
lity, the  energies  of  a whole  life  uncommonly  pro- 
tracted, to  the  noblest  purposes  of  life — the  promo- 
tion of  popular  rights,  and  the  highest  and  best  inte- 
rests of  his  fellow  men. 

To  such  a character,  we  would  tender  our  cheerful 
homage  and  admiration.  Such  a man,  we  delight  to 
honor,  and  we  would  invoke  providence  yet  to  add  to 
years  already  so  full,  in  which  to  serve  and  bless  his 
country  and  mankind. 

We  have,  sir,  no  ancient  ruins,  no  monuments  of 
antiquity  or  of  ancestral  renown,  to  invite  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  antiquarian,  the  taste  of  the  scholar, 
or  the  researches  of  the  philosopher.  You  visit  a 
young  city,  the  growth,  as  it  were,  of  a day.  The 
same  generation  that  redeemed  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand  from  the  shades  of  the  primeval  for- 
est, still  hve  to  enjoy,  in  the  richest  profusion,  the 
fruits  of  their  toils  and  sacrifices,  in  all  the  pleasures 
and  blessings  of  civilized  life.  The  silence  of  uncul- 
tivated nature,  has  given  place  to  the  ceaseless  hum 
of  business,  and  to  the  vocies  of  gladness  echoing  from 
thousands  of  your  countrymen,  reaping  the  advan- 
tages, and  enjoying  the  blessings  which  distinguish  the 
cultivated  and  refined,  from  savage  society.  Un- 
der Providence,  we  would  ascribe  all  these  results  to 
our  free  constitution,  purchased  by  the  blood  and  sa- 
crifices of  our  patriotic  fathers,  and  to  the  laws  and 
institutions  growing  out  of  its  wise  and  beneficent 
provisions. 

In  the  establishment  of  our  free  institutions,  in 
everything  conducive  to  their  stability  and  perpetui- 
ty, we  have  not  been,  and  are  not  insensible  to  the 
important  and  distinguished  part  you  have  acted, 
throughout  the  drama  of  your  long  and  eventful  life; 
and  we  would  repeat  to  you,  welcome!  thrice  wel- 
come to  our  city! 

MR.  ADAMS’  REPLY. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  fellow  citizens:  1 fear  you  expect 
from  me  a speech,  and  if  it  were  in  my  power,  op- 
pressed, as  1 am,  with  mingled  astonishment  and  gra- 
titude, at  what  I have  experienced  and  now  see  of 
your  kindness,  to  make  a speech,  I would  gratify  you 
with  one  adorned  with  all  the  chaste  yet  simple  elo- 
quence which  are  combined  in  the  address  to  which 
you  have  just  listened  from  your  worthy  mayor.— 
But  it  is  not  in  my  power.  You  may  probably  think 
that  there  is  some  atfectation  on  my  part  in  pretend- 
ing inability  to  address  you,  knowing,  as  many  of  you 
do,  that  I have  often  addressed  assemblies  like  this. 
But  I hope  for  greater  indulgence  from  you  than  this. 
1 hope  you  will  consider  that  I have  seen  and  spoken 
to  multitudes  like  that  now  before  me,  but  that  these 
multitudes  had  frowning  faces.  Those  I could  meet, 
and  to  those  I could  speak.  But  to  you,  whose  every 
face  is  expressive  of  generous  affection— to  you  in 
whose  every  countenance  I see  kindness  and  friend- 
ship— 1 cannot  speak.  It  is  too  much  for  me. — 
It  overcomes  my  powers  of  speech.  It  is  a new  scene 
to  me. 

I have  been  educated  .in,  and  have  gone  through  the 
career,  of  a long  life  of  public  duty;  during  that 
career,  I have  often  addressed  pub^itt  assemblies;  but 
irenerally  in  debate,  or  upon  subjects  on  which  I had 

• consider  and  compose,  that  1 mighjt  jprqd.uce 
g to  meet  the  ear  and  the  affectionfe'.  (JJ’tit  I 


am  here,  fellow  citizens,  without  preparation,  and 
under  the  influence  of  those  oppressive  emotions 
which  your  extraordinary  kindness  has  produced.  I 
hope,  therefore  fellow  citizens,  that  you  will  not  ex- 
pect a speech. 

I have  been  told  that  my  name  is  as  familiar  to 
most  of  you  as  household  words.  Then  may  I not 
hope,  fellow  citizens,  that  you  will  be  content  to  re- 
ceive household  words  in  return? 

I came  to  you  as  to  my  own  family,  fellow  citizens; 
as  one  of  your  own  family  relations,  and  not  as  a 
public  man.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  part 
from  you  without  saying  something  to  you  of  the  sen- 
sations experienced  by  me  since  I entered  upon  the 
territory  of  the  Empire  state. 

When,  some  three  or  four  weeks  since,  I left  my 
own  residence,  I did  not  expect  that  I should  proceed 
as  far  west  as  this — that  I should  extend  my  excur- 
sion farther  than  Lebanon  Springs,  and  be  able  to 
return  home  in  eight  or  ten  days:  But  once  having 

entered  upon  your  territory,  I seemed  impelled,  as 
if  by  a charm,  to  proceed.  I did  accordingly  pro- 
ceed through  the  length  of  lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain, and  from  thence  into  the  neighboring  territory 
of  a foreign  power.  Even  there  I saw  much  to  ad- 
mire— much  to  approve — much  that  was  gratifying  to 
my  own  heart.  For  1 found  prevailing  a spirit  of 
friendship  and  kind  feeling,  very  different  from  what 
I have  known  to  exist  in  other  days,  and  that  which  is 
far  more  conducive  to  human  happiness. 

On  my  return,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  first 
place  I entered  in  the  state  of  New  York,  my  fel- 
low citizens  received  me  with  most  unexpected  re- 
spect and  consideration.  And  what  more  surprised 
and  affected  me  was  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
who  bid  me  welcome  was  a long  esteemed  personal 
friend,  but  one  with  whom  I have  often  differed  in 
opinion  upon  subjects  which  have  agitated  the  coun- 
try. 

That  reception  has  turned  out  to  be  but  a sample 
of  what  I now  see  fully  developed; — the  first  of  a 
series  of  kindnesses  which  have  excited  my  aston- 
ishment, and  awakened  the  warmest  emotions  of  my 
heart. 

Fellow  citizens — Amongst  the  sentiments  which  I 
have  expressed,  and  the  observations  which  I have 
made,  during  my  brief  tour  through  this  portion  of 
your  state,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  forego  a con- 
stant comparison  with  what  New  York  was  in  other 
days,  and  what  it  is  now.  I first  sat  my  feet  upon 
the  soil  of  the  now  Empire  state,  in  1785.  I then 
visited  the  city  of  New  York — then  a town  of  18,000 
inhabitants.  I tarried  while  in  that  city,  at  the  house 
of  Jonn  Jay — a man  whom  I name,  and  whom  all 
will  remember  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
distinguished  patriots  who  carried  our  beloved  coun- 
try through  the  dark  period  of  the  revolution — John 
Jay,  then  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  under  the  con- 
gress of  the  federation,  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  a house  in  Broadway,  but  which  was  separated  by 
the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  any  other 
dwelling. 

At  that  time,  being  eighteen  years  of  age,  I re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  visit  western  New  York;  and 
I have  regretted  often,  but  never  more  than  now,  that 
I had  not  accepted  that  invitation.  Oh!  what  would 
I have  not  given  to  have  seen  this  part  of  this  great 
state  then,  that  I might  be  able  to  contrast  it  with 
what  it  now  is! 

The  spot  upon  which  we  now  stand  was  then  a 
wilderness — a country  the  description  of  which  was 
scarcely  known.  This  entire  region  was  covered 
with  forests,  inhabited  by  wild  beasts.  Upon  your 
lakes  you  had  no  commerce.  You  were  without  neigh- 
bors with  whom  to  traffic.  All  was  a solitude,  to  be 
turned  into  a paradise;  and  your  fathers — you — have 
turned  it  into  a paradise. 

This  city,  where  was  it  in  1785?  I am  told  that 
the  first  dwelling  erected  here  was  erected  in  1811 
or  1812;  and  now  what  do  I see  there,  and  there,  and 
there?  (Pointing  to  the  churches  and  school  houses 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.)  How  many  such 
buildings  have  you  now  erected  and  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  instruct  you  and 
your  children  in  the  important  duties  you  and  they 
owe  to  the  Great  Supreme?  How  many  schools  have 
you  to  teach  the  rising  generation — to  rear  and  nur- 
ture theirexpanding  minds?  How  many  squares,  beau- 
tifully ornamenting  your  city?  How  many  spacious 
mansions  lor  the  Jiving, — what  a delightful  spot  for 
the  repose  of  the  dead,  have  I met  in  my  brief  ex- 
cursion? 

Fellow  citizens — this  is  one  of  those  occasions — 
these  are  scenes — of  which  I should  find  myself  de- 
ficient in  words  to  express  to  you  my  feelings.  In 
addition  to  the  deep  interest  which  I feel  in  the  deep- 
ly interesting  scenes  which  surrounded  me,  I feel  cal- 
led upon  here  to  express  to  you  a sentiment  which, 
in  a modified  form,  1 expressed  to  the  citizens  of  a 
neighboring  town.  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  return 


to  you  my  thanks  for  a display  of  kindness  and  gene- 
rous hospitality  which  I could  not  have  expected,  and 
which  is  beyond  any  thing  I have  ever  experienced 
! in  any  part  of  the  Union. 

| In  the  difficulties  which  often  surrounded  me  dur- 
ing my  public  exertions  in  your  service  and  in  the 
service  of  our  common  country — in  times  of  trial 
and  difficulty — I have,  fellow  citizens,  met  with  a 
[support  from  western  N.  York,  and,  before  all  from 
Rochester,  which  I met  with  from  the  people  of  no 
other  portion  of  the  Union,  save  from  my  own  imme- 
diate neighbors.  For  this,  1 feel  called  upon  to  return 
. to  you  my  thanks,  and  it  affords  me  a pleasure  which 
; mere  words  cannot  express,  that  I can  at  last,  proffer 
j you  those  thanks. 

j Fellow  citizens— l must  not  enter  into  a mere  pre- 
cise or  particular  allusion  to  those  occasions.  I see 
around  me  and  wish  to  meet,  my  friends  of  all  parties; 
.and  God  knows  if  I could  unite  your  hearts  upon 
every  public  question  as  firmly  as  they  seem  knit  to- 
gether on  this  occasion  of  inexpressible  happiness  to 
myself,  1 should  consider  it  a glory  far  transcending 
I any  thing  which  war  or  peace  could  give. 

I know  not,  fellow  citizens,  how  to  express  to  you 
the  admiration  with  which  I have  looked  upon  all 
that  I have  seen,  or  the  pleasure  which  I have  felt 
since  I entered  your  city.  Your  worLhy  mayor  has 
observed  that  there  are  no  ancient  ruins— no  decayed 
palaces — no  statues — no  monuments  of  antiquity  or 
of  ancestral  renown — to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
scholar  or  antiquarian.  No— but  there  is  something 
better.  That  is  good.  I have  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
which  a view  of  the  proud  monuments  of  the  past 
afford.  I have  seen  Venus  de  Medicis — the  Apollo 
Belvidere— the  Laocoon — and  the  Farnesian  Hercu- 
les;— wonders  of  ancient  art,  which  mark  the  decay 
j of  all  things  human.  No,  let  us  not  look  at  antiqui- 
I ty,  but  to  what  will  be  antiquity;  to  that  growing 
j Hercules  which  has  already  strangled  the  serpent  in 
i his  cradle,  and  which  is  fast  bursting  the  bands  that 
confine  his  childhood. 

Fellow  citizens — when  I have  observed  the  new 
creation  around  me,  and  enquired  by  what  process 
and  by  whom  that  metamorphosis  has  been  effected, 
; I have  been  answered  that  it  has  been  effected  by  the 
industry  of  the  men  I see  around  me,  or  the  elder 
portion  of those  men.  They  have  effected  the  change 
— demolished  the  wilderness,  and  erected  these  spa- 
cious dwellings — these  magnificent  temples  to  reli- 
gion and  education;  which  I see  around  me — monu- 
, ments  of  a system  of  free  education — a system  which 
: with  a satisfaction  I cannot  express,  I have  heard  you 
have  established  amongst  you,  and  which  secures  an 
education  to  every  child  in  your  borders. 

Fellow  citizens — It  has  seemed  to  me  as  if,  in  this 
region,  the  God  of  nature  intended  to  make  a more 
sublime  display  of  his  power  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  world.  He  has  done  so  in  physical  nature 
— in  the  majestic  cataract,  whose  sound  you  can  al- 
most hear— in  forest  and  in  field — in  the  mind  of  man 
among  you.  In  what  has  been  accomplished  to  make 
your  city  what  it  is,  the  aged  have  done  the  most. — 
j he  middle  aged  may  say  we  will  improve  upon  what 
has  been  done,  and  the  young,  we  shall  accomplish 
still  more  than  our  fathers.  That,  fellow  citizens, 
was  the  boast  in  the  ancient  Spartan  procession — a 
i procession  which  was  divided  into  three  classes; — the 
old,  the  middle  aged,  and  the  young;  and  they  had  a 
saying,  which  each  class  repeated  in  turn. 

The  aged  said — 

"We  have  been,  in  days  of  old, 

Wise  and  genile,  brave  and  bold.” 

The  middle  aged  said — 

“We  in  turn  your  place  supply: 

Who  doubts  it  let  them  come  and  try.’’ 

And  the  boys  said — 

“Hereafter,  at  our  country’s  call, 

We  promise  to  surpass  you  all.’’ 

And  so  it  will  be  with  you — each  in  your  order. 

And  now,  fellow  citizens,  I feel  an  entire  inability 
— a want  of  words — to  express  to  you  the  gratitude 
which  I feel  for  the  kindness  which  you  have  shown 
me.  In  conclusion,  I beg  you  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  a grateful  heart;  and  may  the  blessings  of  Hea- 
ven rest  upon  you  and  your  wives  and  children  in  all 
future  time. 

Mr.  Adams  here  closed,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude,  who  had  listened  with  intense  interest  to 
the  remarks  of  the  venerable  orator. 

After  the  applause  had  ceased,  Mr.  Granger,  who 
was  seated  upon  the  stage  was  called  upon.  He  arose, 
and  alter  a lew  remarks  by  way  of  apology  for  not 
venturing  upon  a speech  after  what  had  been  spoken 
and  a few  compliments,  well  put,  to  the  distinguished 
patriot  who  sat  near  him,  he  closed,  thanking  his 
friends  for  the  notice  they  had  taken  of  him. 

AT  BUFFALO,  says  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser of  July  27th,  agreeably  to  arrangement  the 
steamboat  Bunker  Hill,  which  had  been  kindly  tern 
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dered  for  the  service  by  the  Steamboat  Association, 
with  the  committee  of  citizens  and  the  common 
council,  and  a numerous  company  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, left  the  wharfyesterday  morning  at  9 o’clock 
for  Schlosser.  there  to  receive  ex-president  Adams. 
The  day  was  delicious,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  a 
fresh  western  breeze,  and  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  run  down  the  river.  The  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  twelve  when  Mr.  Adams,  with  that  punc- 
tuality for  which  he  is  so  proverbial,  accompanied 
by  General  P.  B.  Porter  and  a few  family  friends, 
arrived  at  the  wharf.  The  party  stepped  on  board, 
the  band  the  while  playing  Yankee  Doodle,  and  after 
exchanging  salutations  with  the  committees,  the 
deep-breathing  gallant  boat  shot  forward  “like  a 
thing  of  life”  on  her  upward  passage.  She  had 
scarcely  left  the  wharf  when  the  Cleveland , her  decks 
literally  covered  by  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
on  a pleasure  excursion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bethel 
Society,  rounded  almost  alongside,  and  the  air  was 
rent  by  the  cheers  of  her  company  as  they  discover- 
ed the  venerable  form  of  the  ex-president  on  the 
deck  of  the  Bunker  Hill.  It  was  a pleasing  and  gra- 
tifying incident  of  ihe  excursion. 

A stop  was  made  at  White  Haven,  the  far-famed 
city  of  Ararat,  on  Grand  Island,  long  enough  to  ex- 
amine the  objects  of  curiosity  there,  and  to  partake 
of  dinner,  and  then  the  Bunker  Hill,  closely  follow- 
ed by  the  Cleveland,  resumed  her  course.  As  she 
approached  our  harbor  it  was  discovered  that  every 
vessel  in  port  had  put  on  its  gala  dress.  The  na- 
tional ensign  was  streaming  from  a hundred  masts, 
and  the  wharves  and  the  decks  and  rigging  of  the 
vessels  were  crowded  by  thousands,  anxious  to  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  renowned  statesman  and  patriot, 
who  was  greeted  by  repeated  cheers. 

From  the  wharf  he  proceeded  to  the  Park,  already 
filled  by  a great  concourse  of  ciiizens,  when  Mr. 
Fillmore  welcomed  him  to  the  city  as  follows: 

Sir.  1 have  been  deputed  by  the  citizens  of  this 
place  to  tender  you  a welcome  to  our  city.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  grateful  duty,  I feel  that  I speak 
not  only  my  own  sentiments  but  theirs,  when  I tell 
you  that  your  long  and  arduous  public  services — 
your  lofty  independence — your  punctilious  attention 
to  business,  and,  more  than  all,  your  unsullied  and 
unsuspected  integrity,  have  given  you  a character  in 
the  estimation  of  this  Republic  which  calls  forth  the 
deepest  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect. 

“You  see  around  you,  sir,  no  political  partisans 
seeking  to  promote  some  sinister  purpose;  but  you 
see  here  assembled  the  people  of  our  infant  city, 
without  distinction  of  party,  sex,  age,  or  condition — 
all — all  anxiously  vieing  with  each  other  to  show 
their  respect  and  esteem  for  your  public  services 
and  private  worth. 

“Here,  sir,  are  gathered  in  this  vast  multitude  of 
what  must  appear  to  you  strange  faces,  thousands 
whose  hearts  have  vibrated  to  the  chord  of  sympathy 
which  your  written  speeches  have  touched.  Here  is 
reflecting  age  and  ardent  youth — age  and  lisping 
childhood — to  all  of  whom  your  venerated  name  is 
as  familiar  as  household  words — all  anxious  to  feast 
their  eyes  by  a sight  of  that  extraordinary  and  vene- 
rable man  of  whom  they  have  heard  and  read  and 
thought  so  much — all  anxious  to  hear  the  voice  of 
that  'old  man  eloquent ,’  on  whose  lips  wisdom  has  dis- 
tilled her  choicest  nectar.  Here,  sir,  you  see  them 
all,  and  read  in  their  eager  and  joy-gladdened  coun- 
tenances and  brightly  beaming  eyes  a welcome — a 
thrice-told,  heartfelt,  soul-stirring  welcome  to  ‘the 
man  whom  they  delight  to  honor.’” 

To  this  address  Mr.  Adams  replied,  substantially, 
as  follows: 

“ Mr . Fillmore , Mr.  Mayor,  ar.d  Felloio- citizens: 

“I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  a moment’s  pause 
to  take  breath.  If  you  ask  me  why  1 ask  this  indul- 
gence, it  is  because  I am  so  overpowered  by  the  elo- 
quence of  my  Iriend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  whom  1 have  so  long  been  ac- 
customed to  refer  to  in  that  capacity , that,  with  your 
permission,  I will  continue  so  to  denominate  him, 
now  that  1 have  no  words  left  to  answer  him.  For 
so  liberal  has  he  been  in  bestowing  that  eloquence 
upon  me  which  he  himself  possesses  in  so  eminent  a 
degree,  that,  while  he  was  ascribing  to  me  talents  so 
far  above  my  own  consciousness  in  that  regard,  I 
was  ail  the  time  imploring  the  god  of  eloquence  to 
give  me,  at  least  at  this  moment,  a few  words  to  jus- 
tify him  before  you  in  making  that  splendid  panegy- 
ric which  he  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me; 
and  that  the  flattering  picture  which  he  has  present- 
ed to  you,  may  not  immediately  be  defaced  before 
your  eyes  by  what  you  should  hear  from  me. 

“There  was,  however,  in  the  midst  of  profusion 
of  compliments,  the  sincerity  of  which  1 am  not  per- 
mitted to  doubt,  one  word,  which  caught  my  ear, 
most  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  and  of  the  truth  of 
which  1 was  certain;  that  word  was  welcome — wel- 
ome — welcome  for  him,  welcome  for  you;  and  if  I 


felt  that  of  all  the  rest  of  his  discourse  I could  not 
flatter  myself  I was  at  liberty  to  receive  as  well- 
founded,  it  made  up  in  itself  for  Ihe  exaggeration  of 
partial  friendship  in  the  rest.  That  word  at  least 
was  perfectly  intelligible,  and  the  answer  to  it  was 
ready  at  hand;  it  consisted  also  of  one  single  word — 
thanks — thanks — and  still  thanks — beginning  and  end- 
ing with  thanks.  Having  said  this,  I return  to  my 
embarrassment. 

“What  shall  I say  to  you?  But,  as  the  return  for 
welcome  is  gratitude,  and  as  gratitude  is  somewhat 
loquacious,  I must  say  something  further  to  you. 
What  can  [ say  but  to  congratulate  you?  I congratu- 
late you,  then,  upon  your  condition  in  the  world.  1 
congratulate  you  upon  the  freedom  which  you  en- 
joy— I wish  1 could  say  above  all  on  earth.  I con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  land  in  which  you  live — a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey — a land  of  moun- 
tains and  valleys;  of  mountains — and  mountains  all 
over  the  world  are  the  abode  of  liberty.  Liberty  is 
a mountain  nymph.  But,  besides  that  general  pro- 
perty possessed  in  every  quarter  of  ihe  globe,  you 
possess  a blessing  reserved  by  the  Creator  for  you 
alone — and  that  is  the  phenomenon  of  which,  so  late 
in  life,  I have  within  the  last  four  days  been  a wit- 
ness. Your  land  is  not  only  a land  of  mountains, 
but  of  cataracts  and  whirlpools — objects  of  nature, 
in  which  the  Creator  of  the  world  has  displayed  his 
sublimest  power.  In  visiting  them — in  gazing  at 
them — in  dwelling  upon  them,  as  in  the  last  four 
days  l have  done,  1 have  felt  somewhat  as  I seem  in 
your  presence:  I felt  unable  to  speak.  It  seemed  as 
if  there  was  suspension,  not  only  of  words,  but  of 
thought;  that  it  threw  a man,  seeing  them  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  condition  ascribed  to  the  prophets 
of  old — as  if  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him:  as 
if  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty;  falling  into  a 
trance,  having  his  eyes  open.  The  fall  of  those  dash- 
ing and  roaring  waters;  the  instant  destruction  with 
winch  we  know  them  to  be  fraught;  the  danger;  the 
leap  which  they  tempt  us  to  make,  and  mingle  with 
them;  the  serene  tranquillity  of  the  long  river  open 
in  vista  before  them,  and  the  smooth  and  silent  cur- 
rent in  which  they  flow  again  after  the  fall,  showing 
in  contrast,  at  one  view,  the  extreme  of  violence 
and  repose;  and,  above  all,  that  rainbow  set  in  cloud, 
the  covenant-pledge  of  God  to  man  that  what  in  its 
nature  is  destruction  shall  not  destroy,  form  altoge- 
ther a picture  for  the  imagination  which  one  feels 
that  words  cannot  express.  When  the  recollection 
comes  that  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  man  have 
made  those  waters  tributary  to  a great  public  im- 
provement, and  the  cataract  itself  ari  instrument  of 
the  bounty  of  God  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  fa- 
mily, by  borrowing  from  this  stupendous  wonder  of 
Nature  a portion  of  its  stream  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  we  cannot  but  exclaim:  ‘Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  work,  Lord  God  Omnipotent!  in  wis- 
dom has  thou  made  them  all.’ 

“I  congratulate  you  on  the  state  of  your  social 
feeling— upon  the  men  whom  you  possess,  and  upon 
whom  you  have  lavished  your  honors.  I came  from 
the  house  of  one  of  them  (Gen.  P.  B.  Porter)  whose 
hospitalities  1 enjoyed  during  my  visit  to  the  Falls.  A 
man  illustrious  before  this  nation  in  war  and  in 
peace — a statesman  and  a soldier  with  whom  I have 
long  had  the  happiness  of  enjoying  a cordial  and  un- 
interrupted friendship,  whose  mind  and  heart  and 
temper,  1 have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing m various  and  important  relations;  and  who,  in 
spile  of  age  and  infirmity,  no  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day accompanied  me  to  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  dan- 
ger and  his  glory,  in  the  dominion  of  our  neighbor, 
the  British  Queen.  I have  seen  the  fields  of  Lun- 
dy’s Lane  and  of  Chippewa;  and  there  he  pointed 
out  to  me  the  spots  of  those  glorious  incidents  of  the 
late  war  in  which  he  himself  had  taken  so  distin- 
guished a part.  There  was  no  trace  left  thereof 
those  desolations  of  war,  which  in  former  days  exhi- 
bited such  Dloody  testimonials.  While  blessing  God 
for  those  energies  displayed  by  iny  countrymen  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  I blessed  him  still  more 
for  that  peace  and  tranquillity  which  have  now  made 
the  rivals  of  that  day  neighbors  and  friends.  This 
sentiment  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon  my  mind 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  short  excursion 
which  I have  just  made  into  those  dominions  of  her 
majesty  Queen  Victoria.  Yesterday,  while  I con- 
templated the  stupendous  object  of  the  cataract  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  I could  not  but  consider  that 
the  Creator  of  this  world,  and  of  all  worlds,  in  cre- 
ating that  stupendous  and  unrivalled  monument  of 
his  power,  had  divided  the  gift  between  the  two  na- 
tions, as  too  great  to  be  bestowed  on  one  alone,  and 
as  a perpetual  admonition  to  enjoy  it  in  common  be- 
tween themselves. 

“I  congratulate  you  again  upon  your  possession  of 
another  dear  and  intimate  friend  of  mine,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  me  in 
I your  name,  and  whom  1 have  taken  the  liberty  o^ 
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addressing  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  way 
and  means — the  capacity  in  which  he  has  rendered 
so  recently  sen  ices  of  the  highest  importance  to  you 
his  constituents — by  whose  favor  he  was  enabled  to 
render  them — to  us,  and  to  our  common  country. 
And  I cannot  forbear  to  express  here  my  regret  at 
his  retirement  in  the  present  emergency  from  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  There,  or  elsewhere,  I hope 
and  trust  he  will  soon  return;  for  whether  to  the  na- 
tion or  to  the  state,  no  service  can  be,  or  ever  will  be 
rendered  by  a more  able  or  a more  faithful  public 
servant.  I congratulate  you  still  further  upon  the 
possession  of  a gentleman  whom  I have  heretofore 
met,  and  with  whom  I have  acted  in  harmony  at  tlio 
seat  of  the  general  government,  who  is  among  those 
citizens  to  whom  you  committed  the  charge  of  in- 
viting me  to  your  city. 

“Fellow  citizens,  I congratulate  you  upon  your 
attachment  to  moral  principle.  My  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  has  inter- 
dicted to  me  the  topic  of  politics  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time,  and  my  inclinations  most  cordially  concur 
in  the  interdiction.  He  has,  however,  alluded  to  your 
sympathies  with  my  speeches  in  the  public  councils 
of  the  nation,  and  I cannot,  in  justice  to  myself,  or  to 
you,  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  saying  that  in  all 
the  troubles  which  have  befallen  me  within  the  last 
few  years,  I have  received  more  warm  and  cordial 
testimonials  of  sympathy  from  the  western  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York  than  from  any  portion  of  this  vast 
and  boundless  union.  In  former  years,  in  the  heat  of 
the  Masonic  and  Anti-masonic  controversy,  in  which 
I took  a deep  and  solemn  interest,  it  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  people  of  western  New  York.  That  cause 
of  dissension  has  happily  passed  away.  In  later 
times,  and  on  two  several  occasions,  when  my  sense 
of  duty  to  my  country  led  me  into  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger in  my  public  capacity,  in  relation  to  the  right  of 
petition,  I have  again  received  more  cheering  and 
encouraging  testimonials  of  sympathy  from  the  peo- 
ple of  western  N.  York  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
union.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  object  of  conten- 
tion was  moral  principle;  and  I could  not  but  consi- 
der that  the  standard  of  moral  principle  must  be  ele- 
vated among  a people  taking  so  deep  an  interest  in 
its  conflicts  with  lawless  power. 

“Of  your  attachment  to  moral  principle  I have 
this  day  had  another  and  pleasing  proof  in  the  dinner 
of  which  I have  partaken  in  the  steamer  in  which, 
by  your  kindness,  1 have  been  conveyed  to  this  place. 
It  was  a sumptuous  dinner,  but  at  which  Temperance 
whs  the  presiding  power.  1 congratulate  you  on  the 
evidence  there  exhibited  of  your  attachment  to  mo- 
ral principle  in  your  co-operation  in  that  great  move- 
ment which  is  promoting  the  happiness  and  elevation 
of  man  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

“And  here  you  will  permit  me  to  allude  to  an  in- 
cident which  lias  occurred  in  my  recent  visit  to  Ca- 
nada, in  which  I perceived  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  of  that  province  in  the  same  great  moral  refor- 
mation. While  at  Quebec  I visited  the  falls  of  Mont- 
tmorenci,  a cataract  which,  but  for  yours,  would  be 
among  the  greatest  wonders  of  nature.  In  going  to  it 
I passed  through  the  parish  of  Beauport,  and  there, 
by  the  side  of  the  way,  I saw  a column  with  an  in- 
scription upon  its  pedestal  which  1 had  the  curiosity 
to  stop  and  read.  It  was  a column  erected  by  the 
people  ol  Beauport  in  gratitude  to  the  virgin  for  her 
goodness  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  in 
that  parish.  Perhaps  I do  not  sufficiently  sympathize 
with  the  people  of  Beauport  in  attributing  to  the  vir- 
gin so  direct  an  influence  upon  this  moral  reform;  but 
in  the  spirit  with  which  they  erected  that  monument 
I do  most  cordially  sympathize  with  them.  For, 
under  whatever  influence  the  cause  may  be  promoted, 
the  cause  itself  can  never  fail  to  make  its  votaries 
wiser  and  better  men.  I cannot  make  a speech.  My 
heart  is  too  full,  and  my  voice  too  feeble.  Farewell! 
—and  with  that  farewell,  may  the  bessings  of  heaven 
be  upon  you  throughout  your  lives.” 

At  the  close  of  these  remarks  Mr.  Adams  left  the 
stand  amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  and  repaired 
to  the  American  hotel,  where  in  the  evening  he  re- 
ceived the  calls  of  a large  number  of  ladies  and  <ren- 
tleinen,  and  the  firemen,  who  turned  out  in  a very 
beautiful  arid  brilliant  torch-light  procession. 

Although  we  have  spoken  above  of  the  cheers  of 
the  people,  there  was  little  of  the  uproarions  enthu- 
siasm sometimes  exhibited  on  like  occasions.  The 
feeling  towards  Mr.  Adams  was  altogether  different 
from  what  is  usually  excited  by  a popular  welcome 
of  distinguished  men.  Most  such  are  candidates  for 
popular  favor,  the  chieftains  of  a party,  in  the  pos- 
session or  expectancy  of  power  and  patronage,  <r 
those  whose  warlike  achievements  dazzle  and  oewil- 
der  the  judgment.  The  feeling  excited  by  Mr. 
Adams  is  of  a higher  and  purer  character.  He  is  no 
candidate  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people;  he  tin-  o 
p rty,  no  patronage  to  bestow;  and  all  his  triumphs 

ave  been  only  those  of  intellect,  patriotism,  truth,  and 
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justice,  over  the  ignorance,  the  passions  or  prejudi- 
ces of  men.  No  false  ambition,  no  selfish  sinister 
purpose  of  aspiring  men,  alloys  the  tribute  which 
the  people  pay  to  his  eminent  worth.  It  is  his  rare 
good  fortune  to  realize  in  his  own  person  that  “truth 
crushed  lo  earth  will  rise  again”  and  assert  its  ma- 
jesty. No  man  has  been  more  maligned,  and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  nation  whose  name  or  presence  now 
awakens  a more  profound  feeling  of  reverence  and 
affectionate  regard.  When  he  is  among  us  we  forget 
for  the  time  our  party  bickerings,  and  all  unite  in  do- 
ing him  honor.  He  is  indeed  a living  illustration  of 
the  excellence  of  integrity  and  truth,  and  in  the  pure 
lustre  of  his  fame  is  an  example  by  which  all  may 
profit.  Fortunate  and  venerable  old  man!  who  has 
lived  to  see  the  bitterness  of  party  strife  that  once 
raged  so  furiously  around  him  expiring  in  muimur« 
at  his  feet;  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds  uniting  in 
paying  homage  to  his  services  and  virtues,  and  in  his 
serene  old  age  enjoying  the  happy  consciousness  of 
the  applauding  verdict  of  posterity. 

Ex-President  AdanTfe  left  town  this  morning  in  the 
8 o’clock  tram  of  cars  for  Rochestor,  where  he  will 
remain  till  to-morrow.  A considerable  number  of 
our  citizens  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Alden.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Vice  Chancellor  Whittlesey 
and  Hhn.  Mr.  Kempshall,  arrived  here  last  evening 
to  invite  him  to  visit  Rochester.  [Com.  Adv. 
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CELEBRATION  OF  THE  COMPLETION  OF 
THE  WABASH  AND  ERIE  CANAL,  ON  THE 
FOURTH  JULY,  1843. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  the  public  square, 
at  10  o’clock,  under  the  direction  of  S.  Edsall,  mar- 
shal. 

it  then  moved  to  the  grove  selected  for  the  occa- 
sion. After  a prayer  had  been  made  by  the  chap- 
lain, and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  read,  ge- 
neral Cass  rose  amid  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  as- 
sembled thousands,  and  delivered  the  following 

ORATION. 

This  day  fellow  citizens,  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  It  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  this  great  republic.  To-day  we  were  born 
into  the  the  family  of  nations.  In  the  calendar 
of  time  there  is  probably  no  event  which  will 
produce  a more  powerful  and  permanent  effect 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Our  revolution 
sanctified  by  success  the  momentous  principle  of 
resistance  to  oppression,  and  it  opened  to  inquiry  the 
whole  system  of  government,  with  a freedom  of  in- 
vestigation and  a power  of  discussion  which  had  ne- 
ver before  been  united  in  any  practical  examination 
into  that  great  department  of  the  concerns  of  man. 
The  three  score  years  and  ten,  the  term  of  human 
life,  have  not  yet  passed  away,  and  where  are  we? 
From  dependent  colonies,  we  have  become  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  From  a small  people,  thinly  scat- 
tered over  the  Atlantic  coast,  we  have  a mighty  na- 
tion, with  a power  every  where  acknowledged  and 
respected,  with  a name  known  and  honored,  and  with 
all  the  elements  of  present  prosperity  and  of  future 
advancement,  such  as  Providence  has  rarely  deigned 
to  confer  upon  man.  Within  this  brief  period,  brief 
in  the  history  of  societies,  the  great  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion has  passed  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  is 
spreading  its  wings  over  the  prairies  and  forests  of 
our  own  beautiful  west, and  will  not  stop  till  it  reach- 
es the  boundary  of  the  continent  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific.  The  decree  has  gone  forth  and  will  be 
fulfilled.  The  prospects  of  the  future  may  be  seen 
in  the  progress  of  the  past.  He  who  runs  may  read. 
Neither  political  jealousy  nor  mercantile  cupidity 
can  stop  our  onward  march.  If  they  could,  fellow 
citizens,  our  march  would  be  stopped.  Perhaps  while 
I addressyou,  measures  are  in  progress  to  wrest  from 
us  our  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Isl- 
and after  island,  country  after  country,  are  falling 
before  the  ambition  of  England.  She  is  planting  her 
standard  wherever  there  is  a people  to  be  subdued, 
or  the  fruits  of  their  industry  to  be  secured.  With 
professions  of  philanthropy,  she  pursues  the  designs 
of  ambition.  And  she  is  encircling  the  globe  with 
her  stations  wherever  she  can  best  accomplish  her 
schemes  of  aggrandizement.  The  sun  never  sets 
upon  her  empire.  It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that 
no  nation,  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  power,  has 
displayed  greater  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
or  more  boldly  aimed  at  universal  domination.  Our 
claim  to  the  country  west  of  the  R.ocky  mountains, 
is  as  undeniable  as  our  right  to  Bunker  Hill  or  to 
New  Orleans,  and  who  will  call  in  question  our  title 
to  these  blood  stained  fields?  And  I trust  it  will  be 
maintained  with  a vigor  and  promptitude  equal  to  its 
justice.  War  is  a great  evil,  but  not  so  great  as  na- 
tional dishonor.  Little  is  gained  by  yielding  to  in- 
solent and  unjust  pretensions,  it  is  better  to  defend 


the  first  inch  of  territory  than  the  last.  Far  better 
in  dealing  with  England,  to  resist  aggression,  wheth- 
er of  territory,  of  impressment,  or  of  search,  when 
first  attempted,  than  to  yield  in  the  hope  that  for- 
bearance will  be  met  in  a just  spirit,  and  will  lead 
to  an  amicable  compromise.  Let  us  have  no  red 
lines  upon  the  map  of  Oregon.  Let  us  hold  on  to  the 
integrity  of  our  just  claim.  And  if  war  comes,  be 
it  so.  I do  not  myself  believe  it  will  be  long  avoid- 
ed, unless  prevented  by  intestine  difficulties  in  the 
British  empire.  And  woe  be  to  us  if  we  flatter  our- 
selves it  can  be  arrested  by  any  system  of  conces- 
sion. Of  all  delusions,  this  would  be  the  most  fatal. 
And  we  should  awake  from  it,  a dishonored,  if  not  a 
ruined  people. 

It  is  profitable  in  the  career  of  life,  occasionally  to 
pause,  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  very  busy 
scenes,  with  which  we  mingle,  and  to  look  back  up- 
on the  progress  we  have  made,  and  forward  as  far  as 
it  is  given  to  us  to  look  forward,  upon  the  prospect 
before  us.  These  are  high  places  in  the  journey  of 
life,  whence  the  region  around  is  best  contemplated 
and  understood.  In  all  time  great  events  have  been 
thus  commemorated.  The  principle  has  its  founda- 
tion in  human  nature,  though  perverted  in  its  appli- 
cation by  power  or  superstition.  And  many  a mon- 
ument which  has  survived  its  own  history  and  the 
objects  of  its  founders,  yet  looks  out  upon  the  silence 
around  it,  the  solitary  evidence  of  some  great,  but 
forgotten  event  in  the  fitful  drama  of  liffe.  And  we 
have  come  up  to-day  to  one  of  these  high  places  to 
commune  together.  We  have  met  from  many  a por- 
tion of  our  common  country,  and  this  great  assem- 
blage testifies,  not  less  by  its  numbers,  than  by  the 
imposing  circumstances,  which  surround  it,  that  there 
is  here  passing  one  of  those  scenes  which  mark  the 
progress  of  society,  and  which  form  its  character, 
and  oftentimes  itsdistiny.  And  so  it  is,  and  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.  We  have  not  come  to  fight  a bat- 
tle, nor  to  commemorate  one — we  have  not  come  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  power,  to  celebrate  the  birth 
or  the  death  of  some  unworthy  ruler,  the  last  step  in 
political  degradation.  Nor  have  we  come  to  com- 
mence, to  complete,  nor  to  commemorate  some  use- 
less but  imposing  structure,  erected  by  pride,  but 
paid  for  by  poverty.  I would  not  however  be  mis- 
understood. Far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  or  tocheck 
those  feelings  of  love  of  country,  orof  religion,  which 
seek  their  outpourings  in  the  erection  of  memorials 
upon  spots  which  have  drank  the  blood  of  the  patriot 
or  of  the  martyr.  It  is  a tribute  of  virtue,  which 
honors  the  dead  and  the  living.  But  let  it  be  volun- 
tary. Then  it  will  neither  be  unjust  in  its  object, 
nor  oppressive  in  its  accomplishment.  It  will  teach 
a lesson  to  after  ages,  which  may  stimulate  virtue  to 
action,  and  give  fortitude  to  endure,  till  the  day  of 
deliverance  comes  with  its  struggle  and  its  reward. 
Look  at  the  mighty  Pyramids,  which  rise  over  the 
Arabian  and  the  Libyan  wastes,  and  which  cast  their 
shadow  far  in  the  desert,  mocking  the  researches  and 
the  pride  of  man.  They  tell  no  tale  but  the  old  tale 
of  oppression.  They  speak  in  their  very  massiveness, 
of  pride  and  power  on  the  one  side,  and  misery  and 
poverty  on  the  other.  One  of  the  little  channels 
which  the  Fellah  has  diverted  from  the  great  river 
at  their  base,  and  which  spreads  verdure  and  fertility 
over  ihe  valley,  that  owes  so  much  to  God,  and  so 
little  to  man,  is  far  dearer  to  the  oppressed  popula- 
tion, than  these  useless  and  mighty  structures. 

Our  eastern  brethren,  with  the  characteristic  li- 
berality and  patriotism,  which  make  the  descendants 
of  the  pilgrims  proud  of  the  land  of  their  ancestors, 
have  just  completed  and  dedicated  a monument  to 
mark  the  site  of  tne  battle,  which  opened  the  great- 
est contest  between  a powerful  empire  and  her  young 
and  distant  provinces,  and  whose  influence,  if  it  did 
not  give  to  the  revolution  its  fortunate  issue,  impress- 
ed its  character  upon  the  whole  struggle.  We  have 
no  such  place  to  hallow;  but  we  have  (he  people  to 
do  the  deeds  by  which  places  are  sanctified,  and 
where  the  pilgrims  of  liberty  come,  not  to  worshp 
but  to  reflect.  We  have  not  the  wealth  nor  those 
“appliances,”  by  which  the  long  and  imposing  pro- 
cession, and  the  gorgeous  pageantry,  which  a great 
city  can  arrange  and  display,  affect,  and  almost  sub- 
due, the  imagination.  We  have  not  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  republic,  with  his  official  counsellors, 
to  mark,  as  it  were,  with  a national  character,  the 
occasion  of  ourassemblage.  Nor  have  we  constructed 
an  Obelisk,  simple  and  severe  in  its  style,  but  lasting 
as  the  deeds  it  commemorates,  whose  foundation  is 
laid  in  the  graves  of  martyred  patriots,  but  whose 
summit  rises  towards  the  heavens,  telling  the  story 
of  their  fall,  and  proclaiming  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen.  But  there  are  here  stout  hearts  and 
strong  hands;  thousands,  who  would  devote  them- 
selves, as  did  the  men  of  Bunker  Hill,  to  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  who  would  fight  as  they  fought,  and 
die  as  they  died,  should  their  country  demand  the 
sacrifice.  On  the  face  of  the  globe,  liberty  has  no 


more  zealous  defenders,  nor  patriotism  more  ardent 
votaries,  than  is  this  great  assembly,  the  convocation 
of  a people,  who  have  made  this  region  their  own  by 
all  the  ties,  that  bind  man  to  his  home,  and  who  will 
defend  it,  and  the  institutions,  which  belong  to  it,  by 
all  the  means,  that  energy  and  intelligence  and  de- 
votedness  have  ever  brought  to  the  greatday  of  trial, 
and  by  which  they  have  made  it  a day  of  triumph. 

We  have  come  here  to  join  in  another  commemo- 
ration. To  witness  the  union  of  the  lakes  and  ofthe 
Mississippi.  To  survey  one  of  the  noblest  works  of 
man  in  the  improvement  of  that  great  highway  of 
nature,  extending  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
whose  full  moral  and  physical  effects  it  were  vain  to 
seek,  even  to  conjecture. 

And  fitly  chosen  is  the  day  of  this  celebration. — 
This  work  is  another  ligament,  which  binds  together 
this  great  confederated  republic.  Providence  has 
given  us  union,  and  many  motives  to  preserve  it. — 
The  sun  never  shone  upon  a country  abounding  more 
than  ours  does,  in  all  the  elements  of  prosperity. — 
It  were  needless  to  enumerate  the  advantages  we 
enjoy,  and  which  give  us  so  distinguished  a position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  They  are  seen  and 
felt  in  all  those  evidences  of  prosperity  and  improve- 
ment, which  greet  the  traveller  wherever  he  passes 
through  our  country.  And  still  more  striking  are 
they  when  we  contrast  our  situation  with  that  ofthe 
older  regions  of  the  world.  I shall  not  enter  into  the 
comparison.  I could  speak  of  it  from  personal  know- 
ledge, but  the  task  would  not  be  a pleasant  one,  for 
it  would  recall  many  a cause  of  discontent,  and  ma- 
ny a scene  of  misery,  which  meet  the  eye  of  the 
most  careless  observer,  who  exchanges  the  new  hem- 
isphere for  the  old.  An  American,  who  does  not  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  a wiser  man,  and  a better 
citizen,  and  prouder,  and  more  contented,  for  all  he 
has  seen  abroad,  may  well  doubt  his  own  head  or 
heart,  and  may  well  be  doubted  by  his  countrymen. 

Still,  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  from  the  very 
constitution  of  human  nature  causes  may  occasion- 
ally exist,  tending  to  weaken,  though  they  cannot  se- 
ver, the  bonds  which  unite  us;  and  happy  is  it  that 
these  causes  may  be  counteracted,  and  ultimately, 
we  may  hope,  rendered  powerless,  by  measures  now 
in  progress,  which  will  add  the  ties  of  interest  to  the 
dictates  of  patriotism.  Our  rail  roads  and  canals  are 
penetrating  every  section  of  our  territory.  They  are 
annihilating  time  and  space.  They  are  embracing  in 
their  folds  the  ocean  and  the  lake  frontiers,  and  the 
great  region  extending  from  the  Alleghany  to  the 
Rocky  mountains,  through  which  the  mightv  Miss- 
issippi and  its  countless  tributaries  find  their  way  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Once  let  this  work  be  com- 
pleted, and  vve  are  bound  together  by  cords  which 
no  strength  can  sunder.  The  moral  and  political  ef- 
fect, therefore,  of  the  great  work  before  us,  is  even 
more  important  than  the  physical  advantages  it  pro- 
mises. It  will  bear  upon  its  bosom  the  products  of 
a thousand  fertile  valleys,  and  it  will  spread  gladness 
and  prosperity  over  regions  which  have  just  been  res- 
cued from  the  Indians,  and  from  the  animals,  his 
co-tenants  of  the  forest,  which  minister  to  his  wants. 
But  it  will  do  more  than  this.  It  will  make  glad  the 
heart  of  the  patriot.  As  he  sails  along  it,  he  will 
see,  not  merely  the  evidences  and  the  cause  of 
wealth  and  prosperity,  but  one  of  the  ties  which  knit 
us  together.  By  a process  more  fortunate  than  al- 
chymist  ever  imagined,  the  feeblest  element  will  be 
converted  into  the  strongest  bond.  It  will  bear  the 
boat  and  its  freight  to  a market,  where  products  may 
be  interchanged  and  wealth  acquired.  But  it  will 
interchange  interests  and  feelings  which  no  wealth 
can  purchase,  and  for  which  no  price  can  pay.  Well, 
then,  may  we  rejoice  upon  this  day.  The  occasion 
and  the  time  are  in  unison  together.  And  while  we 
thank  God  for  the  services  and  sacrifices  which  he 
enahled  our  fathers  to  make  in  the  acquisition  of 
freedom  and  independence,  let  us  thank  him,  also, 
that  we  are  able  to  strengthen  their  work,  and  to 
transmit  to  our  children,  as  they  transmitted  lo  theirs, 
the  noblest  inheritance  that  belongs  to  man.  The  ark 
of  the  constitution  is  yet  untouched.  Withered  be 
the  hand  that  would  pollute  it. 

I did  not  come  here  to  speak  to  you  of  political 
questions  which  divide  us.  Sufficient  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof.  In  the  secular  concerns  of  life, 
we  have  enough  of  party  discussions.  It  is  good 
they  should  find  their  Sabbath — their  day  of  rest — 
when  we  can  put  them  behind  us,  and  meet  and  greet 
one  another,  as  brethren  of  the  same  family — as  the 
countrymen  of  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Frank- 
lin— the  heirs  of  their  labors  and  the  guardians  of 
their  fame.  I am  no  believer  in  the  sinister  predic- 
tions of  those  who  are  perpetually  crying  woe,  woe 
to  Jerusalem.  Our  Jerusalem  is  neither  besieged 
nor  in  danger.  It  will  survive  all  the  dissentions  of 
the  day;  and  whatever  other  monuments  may  fall, 
as  they  have  fallen  upon  the  plains  of  liberty,  this 
we  may  trust,  is  destined  to  remain  unharmed,  a re- 
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fuge  for  us,  and  a guide  for  others,  when  the  waters 
of  oppression  are  out  over  the  earth.  The  founda- 
tions of  our  freedom  are  too  broadly  and  deeply  laid 
tobeeasiij  auanou.  T!.~y  rest  upon  institutions,  upon 
manners,  upon  religion,  upon  all  that  gives  charac- 
ter and  energy  to  the  social  system.  In  Europe,  go- 
vernment depends  for  security  upon  physical  force. 
Here  it  depends  upon  moral  force,  or  in  other  words, 
upon  public  opinion.  And  this  brief  contrast  ex- 
plains almost  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  political  sys- 
tems of  the  two  hemispheres.  There,  large  armies, 
numerous  fleets,  a powerful  police,  a heavy  debt,  and 
established  religion,  are  essential  portions  of  the 
machinery  by  which  the  engine  of  government  is 
kept  in  motion.  Here,  I need  not  say,  these  contri- 
vances, by  which  the  few  rule  the  many,  are  utterly 
unknown.  The  government  is  here  in  the  hands  of 
all,  and  not  a day  passes  in  the  life  of  any  man,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  when  it  could  not  be  peace- 
ably and  legally  changed  by  the  general  will.  This 
is  a state  of  things  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  systems  of  Europe, 
social  and  political — nor  could  it  exist  there  a day. 
It  would  lead  to  convulsion,  and  would  end  in  a re- 
volution— a revolution  whose  consequences  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  Here  wre  are 
educated  in  a habitual  obedience  to  the  law.  It  is 
our  law,  we  are  interested  in  its  observance.  There 
the  law  is  too  often  a task-maker,  to  be  eluded  or 
opposed,  as  interest  or  some  other  passion  may  dic- 
tate. Here  an  officer,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
is  armed  with  a small  piece  of  paper,  which,  like  a 
magic  wand,  ensures  the  submission  of  the  strongest 
and  boldest.  There  he  is  attended  with  an  armed 
party,  and  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  are  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  as  the  true  ensigns  of  authority. — 
But  I shall  not  pursue  this  contrast.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  any  purposes  I have  in  view.  I allude  to 
the  subject  generally,  in  connection  with  our  present 
duties,  merely  to  teach  a lesson  which  may  be  useful 
to  us  all;  to  remind  you  of  the  deep  debt  we  owe  to 
providence  for  what  we  possess  and  enjoy;  to  incul- 
cate not  merely  by  content,  but  gratitude;  to  recall 
to  you  that  you  are  American  citizens,  the  deposito- 
ries of  your  own  political  fate,  and  under  God,  the 
trustees  of  liberty  for  the  nations  of  the  earth  who 
will  one  day  awaken  to  their  strength,  as  they  are 
now  awakening  to  their  rights,  and  who  will  do  the 
deed  which  our  fathers  did,  and  which  made  us  what 
we  are. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  this  interesting  place. 
1 have  been  here  before,  under  other  circumstances, 
indeed,  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  our  country, — 
of  those  wonderful  changes  which  are  perpetually 
going  on,  and  by  which  the  strange  fictions  of  east- 
ern imaginations  are  almost  realized.  But  our  crea- 
tions are  not  due  to  the  magician’s  lamp.  They  have 
a purer  origin.  They  spring  from  industry  and  en  er- 
prise,  protected  by  equal  laws  and  invigorated  by  a 
benign  religion,  and  they  bring  with  them  their  re- 
ward. 

Scarcely  two  centuries  have  passed  away  since  a 
small  band  of  adventurers  seated  themselves  upon  the 
shores  of  a distant  ocean.  An  interminable  forest 
was  around  them,  and  its  recesses  were  occupied  by 
a fierce  and  vindictive  foe.  They  came  out  to  sutler 
in  their  day,  but  to  become  glorious  in  their  genera- 
tion. And  well  did  they  fulfil  their  mission.  Where 
is  now  the  forest  which  shut  them  in,  and  where  is 
the  Indian  who  roamed  over  and  guarded  it?  Both 
are  laid  low.  The  great  wave  of  civilization  has 
swept  onwards,  bearing  down  the  forest  and  its  ten- 
ants, till  this  little  band  has  become  a mighty  people, 
who  have  spread  themselves  over  the  great  conti- 
nent, and  seem  destined,  in  the  providence  of  God 
still  to  go  on,  till  checked  by  one  of  those  chas- 
tisements by  which  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  is  vindicated,  and  the  ingratitude  of  nations 
punished. 

Well  may  we  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  inspira- 
tion, “the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasent  places, 
yea,  we  have  a goodly  heritage,”  when  we  survey 
this  noble  country,  between  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  where  we  have  established  our  dwel- 
ling. There  is  probably,  no  region  upon  the  globe 
better  fitted  for  the  residence  of  man,  and  for  the 
supply  of  the  productions  which  are  essential  to  his 
wants.  All  those  who  participated  in  its  first  settle- 
ment have  not  yet  passed  away,  and  the  survivors 
find  themselves  the  members  of  a community  of 
3,000,000  of  people.  1 have  myself  witnessed  much 
of  this  progress,  and  had  my  share  of  its  toils  and 
rewards.  It  is  forty-three  years  since  I landed  upon 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ohio,  a young  adventurer 
seeking  the  land  of  promise,  which  has  been  to  him, 
as  to  many  others,  the  land  of  performance.  At  that 
time,  the  territory  of  Indiana  was  not  organized,  and 
the  states  of  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  of  Illinois,  and  of 
Michigan,  and  the  territory  of  Wiskonsan,  formed 
one  government,  under  the  name  of  the  northwestern 


territory.  I shall  not  stop  to  bring  before  you  the 
incidents  of  a frontier  life,  nor  the  difficulties,  and 
privations,  and  sufferings,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
by  which  the  forest  is  acquired  and  reclaimed;  and 
finally  subdued.  During  many  years,  this  region  had 
its  full  share  of  troubles.  The  line  of  your  canal 
was  a bloody  war  path,  which  has  seen  many  a deed 
of  horror.  And  this  peaceful  town  had  its  Moloch, 
and  the  records  of  human  depravity  furnish  no  more 
terrible  examples  of  cruelty  than  were  offered  at 
Ibis  shrine.  The  Miami  Indians,  our  predecessors 
in  the  occupation  of  this  district,  had  a terrible  in- 
stitution, whose  origin  and  objects  have  been  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  aboriginal  history;  but  which  was 
continued  to  a late  period,  and  whose  orgies  were 
held  upon  the  very  spot  where  we  now  are.  It  was 
called  the  Man-Eating  society,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  its  associates  to  eat  such  prisoners  as  were  pre- 
served and  delivered  to  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
members  of  this  society  belonged  to  a particular  fa- 
mily and  the  dreadful  inheritance  descended  to  all 
the  children,  male  and  female.  The  duties  it  im- 
posed could  not  be  avoided,  and  the  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion were  added  to  the  obligations  of  immemorial 
usage.  The  feast  was  a solemn  ceremony,  at  which 
the  whole  tribe  was  collected,  as  actors  or  specta- 
tors. The  miserable  victim  was  bound  to  a stake,  and 
burned  at  a slow  fire,  with  all  the  refinements  of  cru- 
elty which  savage  ingenuity  could  invent.  There 
was  a traditionary  ritual  which  regulated  with  re- 
volting precision,  the  whole  course  of  procedure,  at 
these  ceremonies.  Latterly,  the  authority  and  obli- 
gations of  the  institution  had  declined,  and  I pre- 
sume it  has  now  wholly  disappeared.  But  I have 
seen  and  conversed  with  the  head  of  the  family,  the 
chief  of  the  society,  whose  name  was  White  Skin; 
with  what  feelings  of  disgust.  1 need  not  attempt 
to  describe.  I well  knew  an  intelligent  Canadian 
who  was  present  at  one  ol  the  last  sacrifices  made 
to  this  horrible  institution.  The  victim  was  a young 
American,  captured  in  Kentucky,  towards  the  close 
of  our  revolutionary  war.  Here  we  are  now  assem- 
bled, in  peace  and  security,  celebrating  the  triumph 
of  art  and  industry;  within  the  memory  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  our  countrymen  have  been  thus  tor- 
tured, and  murdered,  and  devoured.  But,  thank 
God,  that  council  fire  is  extinguished.  The  impious 
feast  is  over.  The  war  dance  is  ended,  the  war 
song  is  sung,  the  war  drum  is  silent,  and  the  Indian 
has  departed,  to  find,  I hope,  in  the  distant  west,  a 
comfortable  residence;  and  I hope  also,  to  find,  un- 
der the  protection,  and  if  need  be,  under  the  power 
of  the  United  Stales,  a radical  change  in  his  institu- 
tions, and  a general  improvement  in  his  morals  and 
condition.  A feeble  remnant  of  the  once  powerful 
tribe  which  formerly  won  their  way  to  the  dominion 
of  this  region  by  blood  and  maintained  it,  have  to-day, 
appeared  among  us,  like  passing  shadows,  flitting 
around  the  places  that  know  them  no  more.  Their 
resurrection,  if  I may  so  speak,  is  not  the  least  im- 
pressive spectacle  which  marks  the  progress  of  this 
imposing  ceremony.  They  are  the  broken  column 
which  connects  us  with  the  past.  The  edifice  is  in 
ruins,  and  the  giant  vegetation,  which  covered  and 
protected  it,  lies  as  low  as  the  once  mighty  structure 
which  was  sheltered  in  its  recesses.  They  have 
come  to  wiLness  the  first  great  act  of  peace 
in  our  frontier  history,  as  their  presence  here  is  the 
last  in  their  own.  Their  ceremonies,  upon  which 
you  heretofore  gazed  with  interest,  will  never  again 
be  seen  by  the  white  man  in  this  seat  of  their  former 
power.  But,  thanks  to  our  ascendancy,  these  repre- 
sentatives are  but  a pageant,  but  a theatrical  exhi- 
bition, which  with  barbarous  motions,  and  sounds, 
and  contortions,  show  how  their  ancestors  conquered 
their  enemies,  and  how  they  glutted  their  revenge  in 
blood.  To-day,  this  last  of  the  race  is  here.  To- 
morrow they  will  commence  their  journey  towards 
the  setting  sun,  where  their  fathers,  agreeably  to 
their  rude  faith,  have  preceded  them,  and  where  the 
red  man  will  find  rest  and  safety.  In  coming  to  this 
place,  I passed  along  the  canal  and  marked  with  de- 
light the  beautiful  river  upon  whose  banks  it  is  con- 
structed, and  the  charming  country  to  which  it  gives 
new  life  and  value.  I was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
contrast  between  this  journey  and  a former  one. — 
Nature  has  been  prodigal  of  her  favors  to  the  valley 
of  the  Maumee.  I can  never  forget  the  first  time  it 
met  my  eye.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  troops,  destined  for  the  defence 
of  Detroit,  has  passed  through  the  forest  from  Ui'ban- 
na  to  the  Rapids.  The  season  had  been  wet,  and 
much  of  the  country  was  low,  and  the  whole  of  it 
unbroken  by  a single  settlement;  and  we  had  cut  our 
road,  and  transported  our  provisions  and  baggage, 
with  great  labor  and  difficulty.  We  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  march,  and  were  longing  for  its  termina- 
tion, when  we  attained  the  brow  of  the  table  land, 
through  which  the  Maumee  has  made  a passage  for 
itself,  and  a fertile  region  for  those  who  have  the 


good  fortune  to  occupy  it.  Like  the  mariner,  we 
felt  that  we  had  reached  a port;  like  the  wanderer,  a 
home.  I have  since  visited  the  three  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  and  passed  over  many  lands  and  seas. 
But  my  memory  still  clings  to  the  prospect  which 
burst  upon  us,  in  a bright  day  in  June,  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Maumee.  To  the  river,  winding  away 
beyond  our  view;  to  the  rapids,  presenting  every 
form  of  the  most  picturesque  objects;  to  the  banks, 
clothed  with  deep  vredure;  and  to  the  rich  bottoms, 
denuded  of  timber,  as  though  inviting  the  labor  and 
enterprise  of  the  settler.  In  a subsequent  journey, 
led  by  official  duty,  1 ascended  the  river  in  a birch 
canoe.  There  is  something  romantic  associated 
with  that  mode  of  conveyance,  but  it  soon  palls 
upon  the  traveller.  During  many  a weary  mile  and 
hour,  I have  been  borne  by  this  aboriginal  skiff  over 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  northwest,  and  seen  it 
carried  through  the  dense  forests,  and  across  wild 
portages,  and  then  floating  upon  some  little  stream, 
which,  gradually  swelled  by  successive  tributaries, 
became  a large  river.  It  was  thus  I passed  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Mississippi,  launching  my  frail 
bark  upon  a mere  rivulet,  and  descending  some  days 
before  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  stream  an- 
nounced that  we  were  upon  that  mighty  river  which 
flows  from  its  fountains  in  the  north  to  the  tropical 
seas. 

But  I have  found  the  canal  boat  a more  comforta- 
ble conveyance  than  the  bark  canoe;  and  this  change 
is  not  the  least  improvement,  whicn  has  accompanied 
the  march  of  the  white  man.  Your  valley  was  then 
thinly  occupied.  The  settlements  were  sparsely  scat- 
tered over  it.  The  pioneers  were  moving  on,  but 
their  task  was  a hard  one.  It  was  met,  however,  with 
an  energy,  which  deserved  the  success  it  gained.  And 
its  fruits  now  greet  the  traveller  in  all  those  evidences 
of  a fertile  country  and  a prosperous  people,  which 
meet  him,  wherever  he  moves  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake 
Erie. 

Here  where  your  canal  prepares  to  leave  the  basin 
of  the  lakes  for1  that  of  the  Mississippi,  I left  the 
river  with  my  birch  canoe,  and  placing  it  upon  a 
wagon,  it  was  transported  to  Little  river,  where  my 
faithful  voyagers  re-embarked  in  it,  and  joined  meat 
the  White  Raccoon’s  village,  to  which  I rode,  and 
where  I passed  the  night.  My  friend,  the  Raccoon, 
treated  us  with  great  hospitality,  but  he  was  a little 
too  hospitable  to  himself  and  his  kindred.  He  pro- 
duced his  keg  of  fire  water,  to  do  honor  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  Cne-mo-keemaim,  but  unfortunately,  he 
was  too  free  at  his  own  feast.  One  of  those  scenes 
of  intoxication  followed,  which  are  at  once  the  bane 
and  the  attendant  of  Indian  life,  and  1 retired  to  my 
blanket  leaving  my  host  and  his  friends  at  their  or- 
gies. In  the  morning  1 embarked  upon  the  Wabash, 
and  descended  that  river  to  its  mouth,  stopping  occa- 
eionally  to  examine  and  admire  the  beautiful  coun- 
try, through  which  it  flows,  unsurpassed,  probably, 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  I revert  to  these  inci- 
dents of  frontier  life,  to  place  in  bolder  relief  the 
change,  which  has  rescued  this  region  from  the  In- 
dian, and  has  crowned  it  with  the  precious  works  of 
civilization. 

The  two  sisters  and  contiguous  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  have  projected  and  completed  this  great 
communication.  To  enter  into  the  statistics  of  its 
costs  or  product,  would  not  be  suited  to  the  present 
occasion.  This  is  not  a day  for  figures,  but  for  re- 
sults. I know,  ar.d  we  all  know,  that  a great  enter- 
prise has  been  accomplished,  and  we  have  come  to- 
gether to  rejoice  at  it.  We  have  come  to  feel  and 
not  to  calculate.  A stupendous  undertaking  has  been 
brought  to  a fortunate  termination,  amid  many  diffi- 
culties and  by  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  . two 
new  states,  the  oldest  of  which  has  just  seen  its  for- 
tieth anniversary.  Another  route  has  been  opened, 
by  which  the  two  great  issues  of  our  republic  are 
united  together,  giving  to  the  fertile  country  along  it 
a choice  of  markets,  and  a chance  of  a better  price 
and  a quicker  sale.  It  is  the  second  mingling  of  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  of  the  Mississippi.  A third 
route  is  in  progress,  which  wd  may  trust  will,  ere 
long,  be  completed.  And  there  are  others  formed  by 
nature,  and  which  require  but  little  aid  from  man  to 
render  them  useful.  They  too  will  be  unde.iiaken  and 
accomplished,  and  the  table  land,  which  divides  these 
great  internal  seas  from  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  will 
be  furrowed  by  canals,  wherever  the  country  permits 
and  its  wants  require. 

That  region  is  peculiarly  favorable  for  these  works 
of  internal  improvement.  Streams  which  find  th Air 
outlets  in  opposite  directions,  have  their  sources  in- 
terlocked, and  may  be  united  with  little  labor,  and 
upon  dividing  ground,  elevated  b it  level,  presenting 
no  formidable  obstruction  to  those  enterprises.  I 
have  travelled  along  four  of  these  lines  of  commu- 
nication; one  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  head  of  the 
Mississippi,  one  from  the  Fox  to  the  Ouisconsion 
river,  one  from  the  Illinois  to  Chicago,  and  another 
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•where  your  ranal  has  taken  the  place  of  the  portage 
path.  Over  three  of  them,  my  canoe  was  carried 
from  one  extreme  navigable  point  to  the  other,  but  l 
kept  along  a fourth  without  disembarking,  and  thus 
passed  by  water  from  the  Mississippi,  into  Lake  Mi- 
chigan. Near  the  head  of  the  des  Pleines.  oneof  the 
principal  sources  of  the  Illinois,  we  found  an  exten- 
sive marsh,  which  we  entered,  and  followed,  but  un- 
fortunately too  late  to  reach  its  termination  before 
the  night  closed  upon  us,  and  prevented  our  further 
progress.  It  was  covered  with  large  water  lily,  and 
it  u as  impossible  to  proceed  on  our  route  in  darkness, 
and  equally  impossible  to  find  the  shore.  We  passed 
a comfortless  night  in  our  frail  lodgment,  with  the 
accompaniments  of  musquitoes  and  a thunder  storm, 
and  the  next  morning  laboriously  made  our  way  to 
the  termination  of  the  marsh,  where  Lake  Michigan 
broke  upon  our  view,  stretching  oil'  in  the  horizon 
till  lost  in  the  distance.  We  entered  a small  channel, 
and  rapidly  descending  an  inclined  plane,  soon  found 
ourselves  in  the  Chicago  creek,  ashort  distance  from 
the  lake. 

Our  works  of  internal  improvement  were  honora- 
ble in  the  conception,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
vigorously  and  successfully  prosecuted.  The  system 
has  been  cheeked  by  temporary  causes;  but  these 
are  gradually  passing  away,  and  the  great  work  will 
again  goon.  More  was  no  doubt  planned  than  could 
be  immediately  constructed.  The  whole  project  was 
too  gigantic  for  prompt  execution.  But  this  lault, 
if  fault  it  be,  finds  its  origin  in  our  national  charac- 
ter. There  is  a reckless  energy  about  us,  if  I may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  which  prompts  us  to  the 
most  gigantic  enterprises.  This  ardor  of  expectation 
and  confidence  in  the  result,  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
all  great  success. 

The  will  to  dare,  must  precede  the  power  to  do. — 
Even  rashness  is  sometimes  wisdom.  He  who  stops 
coolly  to  calculate  every  step  in  liie,  may  indeed 
move  forward,  but  he  will  soon  find  himself  behind 
his  contemporaries.  Onward,  is  the  great  word  of 
our  age  and  country.  Never  in  the  history  of  man, 
has  human  exertion  been  more  displayed  and  re- 
warded, than  in  the  miracles  of  improvement  which 
startup  around  us;  which  have  chequered  our  land 
and  history,  from  Plymouth  and  Jamestown  to  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,  to  the  work,  whose  consummation 
we  have  this  day  come  to  hail,  and  which  opens  to 
the  table  lands  of  the  lakes,  both  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A legend,  like  that  of  the 
seven  sleepers  of  Ephesus,  would  be  more  illustra- 
tive of  the  progress  and  change  upon  this  continent, 
than  it  was  of  the  course  of  events  in  Asia  Minor. — 
There  the  young  converts  to  Christianity  were  thrown 
into  a miraculous  sleep,  and  found  on  wakening  from 
their  trance,  that  more  than  two  centuries  had  elaps- 
ed since  they  had  left  the  world,  and  taken  refuge 
from  the  persecutions  ol  pagan  superstition  in  a tem- 
porary tomb.  Emerging  into  lile  they  W'ere  stran- 
gers in  their  native  city,  but  were  greeted  by  the 
cross,  which  had  supplanted  the  ensigns  of  paganism, 
and  were  surrounded  by  brethren  of  that  new  faith, 
for  which  they  had  suffered,  and  by  whose  power 
they  had  been  preserved  and  rescued.  But  no  such 
sleep  is  necessary  to  maik  the  changes  which  come 
over  the  face  ol  our  country.  During  a period,  equal 
to  the  seclusion  of  the  Ephesian  youths,  a religion 
has  not  merely  been  changed,  but  a continent  has 
been  occupied  and  settled,  and  empires  have  been 
founded  m regions  unknown  to  Ephesus.  That  proud 
city  has  fallen.  Her  monuments  are  in  ruins,  her 
people  in  the  dust,  her  glory  has  departed,  and  her 
sleepers  have  slept  the  sleep  that  knows  but  one 
awakening.  It  is  the  eloquent  historian  of  the  lower 
empire,  who  tells  this  legendary  tale,  but  the  story 
still  lives  in  the  traditions  ol  the  east,  a striking 
proof  that  brass  and  marble  are  far  more  perishable 
than  popular  fables,  which  are  transmitted  from  ge 
neration  to  generation,  and  enter  almost  into  the 
character  of  a people.  On  the  top  ot  one  of  the 
most  arid  hills  in  Syria,  near  the  renowned  city  ol 
Sidon,  1 lound  the  grand  daughter  of  the  first  Pitt, 
the  niece  of  the  second,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  who 
had  abandoned,  I know  not  why,  her  country,  her 
kindred  and  her  religion,  and  had  sought  a resting 
place  for  herself  in  that  secluded  nook,  and  a reluge 
for  her  conscience  in  the  vile  dogmas  olTslamism. — 
She  alluded  to  the  Ephesian  legend,  and  with  true 
Moslem  gravity,  asked  some  questions,  respecting 
the  young  men,  whose  conversion  anu  its  conse- 
quences it  records,  as  though  the  story  were  au- 
thentic, and  the  actors  were  yet  alive  to  elablish  its 
truth. 

It  is  but  a few  years  since  our  attention  was  sys- 
tematically turned  to  the  improvement  of  our  means 
of  internal  communication.  The  first  impulse  was 
given  by  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  projection 
and  commencement  ol  her  great  vvoik,  an  evidence 
alike  of  her  energy  and  wisdom,  and  an  enduring  mo- 


nument of  her  perseverance,  and  of  which  the  whole 
country  is  now  gathering  the  fruits.  Since  then, 
many  other  states  unwilling  to  be  left  behind  in  the 
career  of  advancement,  have  followed  the  same  route, 
and  every  where  canals  and  rail  roads  have  sprung 
into  existence,  facilitating  the  communication  be- 
tween the  most  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  mi- 
nistering to  those  wants  of  intercourse,  which  are  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  active  exertion  and 
of  commercial  prosperity.  Our  social  and  political 
institutions  and  our  national  charater,  alternately 
operating  upon  each  other,  have  never  achieved  a 
prouder  triumph,  nor  furnished  a more  irrefragable 
proof  of  their  tendency  to  promote  human  happiness, 
than  in  this  peaceful  victory  over  the  natural  impedi- 
ments which  divided,  though  they  could  not  separate 
us,  and  which  has  increased  our  capacity  for  defence, 
as  much  as  it  has  added  to  our  stock  of  wealth.  The 
fate  of  republican  institutions  is  in  our  hands.  If  the 
great  experiment,  as  it  is  elsewhere  and  tauntingly 
called,  but  w hich  every  American  knows  is  no  longer 
an  experiment,  that  is  in  progress  among  us,  of  the 
power  of  man  to  govern  himself  should  fail,  ages  may 
pass  away  before  the  rights  and  safety  of  all  are  again 
committed  to  the  custody  of  all.  Fortunate  it  is  there- 
fore, w hen  the  operation  of  our  system  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  old  world  in  a point  of  view,  in  which 
it  can  be  examined  and  appreciated,  by  being  brought 
into  comparison  wtth  the  elfecls  of  the  institutions 
that  prevailed  there.  No  effort  of  this  country,  in  its 
onward  march  has  awakened  more  attention,  or  ex- 
cited more  admiration,  than  the  successful  progress 
we  have  made  in  this  great  enterprise — this  greatest 
of  enlerprizes  in  the  history  of  internal  improvement. 
The  geographical  maps  make  known  the  gigantic 
features  of  our  confederation,  and  the  statistical  ta- 
bles and  the  reports  of  travellers  made  known  the 
communications  natural  and  artificial,  by  which  it  is 
knit  together. 

The  works  both  of  nature  and  of  man,  are  on  a 
scale  of  proportion  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Rivers  traversing  the  earth  from  the  arctic  to  the  tro- 
pical regions;  lakes  or  rather  seas,  where  navies 
have  rode  and  victories  been  gained;  rail  roads  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie,  a distance  of 
five  hundred  miles,  and  intersecting  the  country  in 
all  important  directions;  and  canals  penetrating  our 
valleys  and  ascending  our  mountains,  and  forming 
one  after  another,  great  lines  of  communication  which 
would  circumscribe  many  a European  Kingdom.  And 
before  these  works,  the  forest  gives  away.  They  are 
not  confined  to  the  more  densely  peopled  portions  of 
our  country,  but  like  the  hardy  settler,  they  are 
marching  with  giant  strides  towards  the  remote  fron- 
tier. Already  they  have  passed  the  cabin  of  the 
pioneer  of  improvement,  and  the  hut' of  the  Indian. 
They  remove  lrom  their  path  the  lofty  and  primeval 
trees,  the  relics  of  a former  age,  and  the  contempo- 
raries perhaps  and  witnesses  of  strange  events  fore- 
ver lost  to  the  knowledge  of  the  word;  and  before 
them  our  primitive  people  are  receding,  and  seeking 
a new  home,  where  the  approach  of  the  white  man 
may  be  delayed,  but  cannot  be  prevented.  It  is  a popu- 
lar remark  with  the  Indians,  that  wtien  the  bee  comes 
among  them,  it  is  soon  lollowed  by  the  big  knives 
But  theie  is  now  another  precursor,  which  announces 
to  the  secluded  village  Ibal  the  civilized  stranger  is 
at  hand,  propelled  by  some  monster  whose  fearful 
sound  precedes  him,  and  which  ascending  the  solita- 
ry stream  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and 
proclaims  to  its  tenants,  that  ere  long  their  council 
houses  will  become  desolate,  and  the  plough  will  pass 
over  the  graves  of  their  fathers. 

In  Europe  this  is  a rate  of  progress  utterly  un- 
known, and  comprehended  with  difficulty.  There 
they  deliberate,  w hile  here  we  act.  If  more  caution 
would  give  more  certainty  of  success,  it  would  take 
from  the  energy  of  purpose,  and  of  action,  which  has 
carried  us  forward  in  our  career,  both  physically  and 
moially,  with  a rapidity  unknown  in  the  history  ol 
the  w'orld,  and  w hich  opens  to  a future,  cheering  to 
the  heart  of  the' patriot  and  encouraging  to  the  lover 
of  humanity.  It  is  that  energy,  which  if  it  commit 
faults,  can  repair  them — which  always  operating,  is 
never  discomtitted;  accomplishing  its  projects  when 
practicable,  and  turning  to  others  with  equal  confi- 
dence and  perseverance,  when  checked  by  insupera- 
ble difficulties. 

And  it  is  to  the  operation  of  freedom  that  these 
miracles  are  di  e.  '1  hey  are  the  fruits  of  our  insti- 
tutions, the  result  of  a political  system,  w'hich  lakes 
a?  little  and  leaves  as  much  of  personal  liberty  as  is 
compatible  w.ith  general  security — which  is  not  em- 
barrassed, as  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  our  republic 
happily  and  expressively  said,  which  is  not  embar- 
rassed by  too  much  regulation.  Regulation  is  the 
bane  of  the  old  world,  it  presses  upon  the  freedom 
and  laculties  of  man,  and  is  felt  in  all  the  depart- 
ments oi  hie,  checking  enterprise,  checking  emula- 
tion, and  multiplying  useless  restraints,  till  they  are 


as  numerous  as  they  are  vexatious.  Happy  would  it 
be  for  us  if  we  could  learn  to  know  and  to  appreci- 
ate (he  blessings  we  enjoy.  If  we  could  differ  with- 
out bitterness,  and  contend  without  enmity.  If  we 
could  maintain  our  own  views,  but  regard  charitably 
those  of  others.  If  we  could  be  American  patriots 
and  brethren,  while  we  are  political  partizans;  while 
we  advocate  the  principles  best  fitted  in  our  opinion 
to  render  the  constitution  enduring  and  the  country 
prosperous,  and  support  the  men,  who  believe  as  we 
do,  and  w ho  w'ould  act  as  we  would  act.  Let  us 
think  more  of  our  blessings,  and  less  of  our  com- 
plaints. We  have  grievances,  but  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  our  advantages,  what  are  they.  Let  us 
thank  God  for  all  we  enjoy,  and  while  we  look 
abroad  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  compare 
our  lot  with  theirs,  let  us  do  so,  not  in  a spirit  of  en- 
vy or  of  pride,  but  with  feelings  of  gratilude  upon 
our  hearts,  and  with  words  of  thankfulness  upon  our 
tongues  to  that  Providence,  which  guided  and  guar- 
ded our  fathers,  and  which  has  given  this  precious 
heritage  to  their  children. 

We  come  here  to  rejoice  together.  Memorable 
deeds  make  memorable  days.  There  is  a power  of 
association  given  to  man,  which  binds  together  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  connects  both  with  the  fu- 
ture. Great  events  hallow  the  sites  where  they  pass. 
Then  returning  anniversaries,  so  long  as  these  are 
remembered,  are  kept  with  sorrow  or  joy,  as  they 
were  prosperous  or  adverse.  To-day  a new  work  is 
born — a work  of  peace,  and  not  of  war.  We  are 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  art,  and  not  of  arms. — • 
Centuries  hence,  we  may  hope  that  the  river  you  have 
made,  will  still  flow  east  and  west,  bearing  upon  its 
bosom  the  riches  of  a prosperous  people,  and  that  our 
descendants  will  come  to  keep  the  day,  which  we 
have  come  to  mark,  and  that  as  it  returns  they  will 
remember  the  exertions  of  their  ancestors  while  they 
gather  the  harvest.  Associations  are  powerful  in  the 
older  regions  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  strongly 
affect  the  imagination.  They  belong,  however,  to 
the  past.  Here  they  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and 
belong  to  the  future.  There,  hope  is  extinct,  and 
history  has  closed  its  record.  Time  has  done  its 
work.  Hence  we  have  no  past;  all  has  been  done 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Our  province  of  action 
is  the  present,  of  contemplation,  the  future.  No  man 
can  stand  upon  the  scene  of  one  of  those  occurren- 
ces which  has  produced  a decisive  effect  upon  the 
fate  of  nations,  and  which  history  has  rendered  fa- 
miliar to  us  from  youth,  wilhout  being  withdrawn 
from  the  influence  of  the  present,  and  carried  back 
to  the  period  of  conflict,  of  doubt,  and  of  success, 
which  attend  some  mighty  struggle.  All  this  is  the 
triumph  of  mind,  the  exertion  of  intellect,  which 
elevates  us  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  furnishes  us 
with  another  and  pure  source  of  enjoyment.  Even 
recent  events,  around  which  time  has  not  gathered 
its  shadows,  sanctify  the  places  of  their  origin. — 
What  American  can  survey  the  field  of  battle  at 
Bunker  Hill,  or  at  New  Orleans,  wilhout  recalling 
the  deeds  which  will  render  these  names  imperish- 
able? Who  can  pass  the  islands  of  Lake  Erie,  with- 
out thinking  upon  those  who  sleep  in  the  w aters  be- 
low, and  upon  the  victory  which  broke  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  the  security  of  an  extensive 
frontier?  There  no  monument  can  be  erected,  for 
the  waves  roll,  and  will  roll  over  them.  But  he  who 
met  the  enemy  and  made  them  ours,  and  his  devoted 
companions,  will  live  in  the  recollection  of  the  Ame- 
rican.people,  while  there  is  virtue  to  admire, patriot- 
ism or  gratitude  to  reward  it.  I have  stood  upon  the 
plain  of  Marathon,  the  battle-field  of  liberty.  It  is 
silent  and  desolate.  Neither  Greek  nor  Persian  is 
there  to  give  life  and  animation  to  the  scene.  It  is 
bounded  by  sterile  hills  on  one  side,  and  lashed  by  the 
eternal  waves  of  the  Egean  sea  on  the  other.  But 
Greek  and  Persian  were  once  there,  and  that  dreary 
spot  was  alive  with  hostile  armies,  who  fought  the 
great  fight  which  rescued  Greece  from  the  yoke  ol 
Persia. 

And  I have  stood  also  upon  the  hill  of  Zion,  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  our  Redeemer’s  suf- 
ferings, and  crucifixion,  and  ascension.  But  the 
sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  and  its  glory  from 
the  capital  of  Solomon.  The  Assyrian,  the  Egyp- 
tian, the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Arab,  the  Turk,  and 
the  Crusader,  have  passed  over  this  chief  place  of 
Israel,  and  have  relt  it  of  its  power  and  beauty.— 
Well  has  the  denunciation  of  the  prophet  of  misfor 
tunes  been  fulfilled,  when  he  declared  that  “the  Lore 
had  set  his  face  against  this  city  for  evil  and  riot  for 
good;”  when  he  pronounced  the  words  of  the  Most 
High,  “1  will  cause  to  cease  from  the  city  of  Judah, 
and  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  the  voice  of  mirth 
and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  voice  of  the  bride;  for  the  land  shall 
be  desolate.” 

In  those  regions  of  the  east  where  society  passed 
its  infancy,  it  seems  to  have  reached  decrepitude. — 
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If  the  associations,  which  the  memory  of  the  past 
glory  ext  lies,  are  powerful  they  are  melancholy. — 
They  are  without  g\  illcalimi  for  the  present,  and 
without  li  ype  for  th*  idtun..  But  here  w e are  in  the 
freshne-s  of  youth,  ami  can  look  forward,  with  ra- 
tional confidence,  to  ages  of  progress  in  all  lhatgive9 
power  and  pride  to  man,  and  dignity  to  human  na- 
ture. No  deeds  of  glory  hallow  this  region.  But 
nature  has  been  bountiful  to  it  in  its  gifts,  and  art 
and  industry  are  at  work  to  extend  and  improve  them. 
You  cannot  pierce  the  barrier  which  shuts  in  the 
past,  and  separates  you  from  by-gone  ages;  but  you 
have  dune  better  than  that.  You  have  pierced  the 
barriers  that  isolated  you,  and  separated  you  from 
the  great  highway  of  nations.  You  have  opened  a 
vista  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From 
this  elevated  point,  two  seas  are  before  us,  which 
your  energy  and  perseverance  have  brought  within 
reach.  It  is  better  to  look  forward  to  prosperity 
than  back  to  glory.  To  the  mental  eye  no  prospect 
can  be  more  magnificent  than  here  meets  the  vision. 
I need  not  stop  to  describe  it.  It  is  before  us  in  the 
long  regions  of  fertile  land,  which  stretch  of!' to  the 
east  and  w'est,  to  the  north  and  south,  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  Providence  has  liberally  bestowed  up- 
on them,  and  in  the  changes  and  improvements  that 
man  is  making.  The  forest  is  failing  and  falling,  and 
towns  and  villages  are  rising  and  flourishing.  And 
better  still,  a moral,  intelligent,  and  industrious  peo- 
ple are  spreading  themselves  over  the  whole  face  of 
the  country,  and  making  it  their  own  and  their  home. 
And  w hat  changes  and  chances  await  us?  Shall  we 
go  on  increasing,  and  improving,  and  united?  or  shall 
we  add  another  to  the  list  of  republics,  which  have 
preceded  us,  and  which  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
their  own  follies  and  dissensions?  My  faith  in  the 
stability  of  our  institutions  is  enduring,  my  hope  is 
strong;  for  they  rest  upon  public  virtue  arid  intelli- 
gence. There  is  no  portion  of  our  country  more  in- 
terested in  their  preservation  than  this,  and  no  one 
more  able  and  willing  to  maintain  them.  We  may 
here  claim  to  occupy  the  citadel  of  freedom.  No 
foreign  foe  can  approach  us;  and  while  ihe  west  is 
true  to  itself  and  its  country,  its  example  will  exert 
a powerful  influence  upon  the  whole  confederation, 
and  its  strength  if  need  be,  will  defend  it. 
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THE  DEBT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Andalusia , July  20,  1843. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer: 

I have,  as  you  know,  postponed  the  discussion  of 
the  Pennsylvania  debt,  whilst  there  was  a project  of 
exchanging  some  part  of  it  for  the  public  works. — 
That,  however,  has  failed,  and  as  the  last  legislature 
not  only  made  no  provision  for  paying  the  interest, 
which  is  thus  added  to  the  principal,  hut  in  fact,  re- 
pealed, by  not  continuing  one  half  of  the  existing 
taxes — it  is  clear  that  our  affairs  have  grown  worse. 
The  delay  moreover  has  produced  its  natural  effect 
by  rendering  the  creditor  more  embittered,  the  deb- 
tor more  indifferent.  While  in  that  mood,  a few  quiet 
but  very  plain  words  may  not  be  useless  to  either. 

The  most  remarkable  part  then,  of  this  jarring 
between  England  and  Pennsylvania,  in  its  extreme 
absurdity. 

Here  are  two  nations  in  the  worst  possible  hu- 
mor with  each  other,  ready,  vvilh  only  a little  more 
provocation,  to  go  to  war;  and  yet,  neither  party  has 
the  least  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  quarrel,  nor  of 
his  own  rights  and  duties.  The  English  on  their 
part  assert  that  they  have  bought  the  public  stocks 
issued  by  several  states,  which  do  not  pay  the  inte- 
rest, and  especially  the  stocks  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whereupon,  believing  themselves  without  redress, 
they  are  naturally  vexed,  and  confounding,  as  angry 
people  are  prone  to  do,  Hie  innocent  with  the  guilty, 
they  denounce  the  United  States  for  violating  their 
engagements,  which  they  ascribe  to  their  democratic 
institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  Pennsylvania,  think- 
ing that,  as  a sovereign  state,  she  has  the  monarchi- 
cal privilege  of  not  being  obliged  to  pay  her  debts, 
and  chafed  by  the  abuse  lavished  upon  her,  is  in  no 
haste  to  do  her  duty,  although  she  thinks  she  will 
certainly  do  it  hereafter.  Both  parties,  therefore, 
are  in  a false  position — and  it  is  high  time  they 
should  understand  their  true  relation  to  each  other. 
Now,  the  debtor  and  the  creditor  will  be  equally 
surprised  to  know. 

1st.  That  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  is  created  a tribunal  wholly  independent  of  the 
states,  to  decide  all  questions  between  Pennsylvania 
and  any  other  foreign  slate. 

2d.  That  before  tiiat  tribunal,  judgment  can  be 
obtained  for  every  dollar  ot  principal  and  interest  of 
these  Pennsylvania  bonds,  and  that  all  the  property  of 
the  state  can  be  siezed  an  J sold  to  satisfy  llialjudgment, 
just  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  humblest  citizen;  and 


3d.  That  all  the  other  twenty-five  states  arc  bound  j 
to  carry  into  execution — by  arms,  if  necessary; — the  . 
judgmentof  that  tribunal  against  Pennsylvania. 

A 1 i this  a few  words  will  make  manifest. 

Alter  the  w'arof  independence,  Ihe  slates,  reliev- 
ed from  the  pressure  of  foreign  enemies,  very  soon 
outgrew  the  feeble  restraint  of  the  confederation. 
The  state  legislatures  became  the  real  sovereigns, 
that  is,  the  real  tyrants  of  the  country — and  their 
misconduct  must  have  been  intolerable  indeed  when 
it  could  extort  from  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  the  great 
champion  of  the  states,  expressions  like  those  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Monroe:  “It  will  be  said  there  is  no 
money  in  the  treasury.  There  never  will  be  money  in 
Ihe  treasury  until  the  confederacy  slioios  its  teeth.  The 
states  must  see  the  rod — perhaps  it  must  be  fell  by  some 
of  them."  Accordingly  the  great  object  of  the  pre- 
sent constitution  was  to  create  a government  able  to 
maintain  itself  without  the  aid  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. and  to  correct  the  abuses  which  those  state  le- 
gislatures had  committed.  Thus  the  state  legisla- 
tures had  deluged  the  country  with  paper  money. — 
The  constitution  declared  that  “no  stale  should  emit 
bills  of  credit.”  They  had  then  forced  the  people  to 
receive  these  bills  in  payment.  The  constitution  de- 
clared that  no  state  should  make  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  a legal  tender  in  payment  of  debt.”  The 
state  legislatures  had  forfeited  the  estate  of  politi- 
cal enemies,  made  crimes  of  acts  not  before  illegal, 
and  passed  laws  violating  tiie  engagements  of  indi- 
viduals. The  constitution  declared  that  “no  state 
should  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.”  Fi- 
nally, when  they  had  contracted  debts,  and  the  suf- 
fering creditor  ventured  to  ask  for  justice,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  insolent  pretension  that  the  state  was  a 
sovereign  and  could  not  be  sued.  The  constitution 
took  this  power  of  judging  in  their  own  case  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  states,  and  deposited  it  beyond  their 
reach,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

And  in  this  way,  in  organizing  the  judiciary  of 
the  new  government,  they  declared  that  the  “judi- 
cial power  of  the  United  Statesshall” — amongo'her 
things — “extend  to  controversies  to  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  shall  be  a party — to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  states — between  a state  and  citizens 
of  another  state — .between  citizens  of  different  states 
— between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming 
grants  under  different  states,  and  between  a state  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  stales,  citizens  or  subjects." 
This  enabled  any  private  citizen  of  one  state  to  sue 
the  government  of  another  state,  and  any  private  fo- 
reigner to  sue  the  government  of  any  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1793,  a citizen  of  South  Carolina  sued 
the  government  of  Georgia,  and  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  decided  in  his  favor. 

This  new  and  unexpected  attack  wounded  the 
pride  of  the  states,  who  now  saw  that  they  might  be 
brought  into  court  by  any  private  citizen,  under  any 
frivolous  pretence,  and  they  therefore  obtained  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  declaring,  that  “the 
judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
structed to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  U.  States 
by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subject  of 
any  foriegn  stale."  This  concession  was  all  tiiat 
would  be  yielded  to  the  mortified  feelings  of  lire 
state — that  it  should  not  be  sued  by  every  private  ci- 
tizen— but  it  left  totally  untouched  the  provision  that 
a state  might  always  be  carried  into  the  courts  of  Ihe 
courts  of  the  union  by  the  United  Stales — by  any 
sister  state,  or  any  foreign  state.  “The  inhibition,” 
says  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commentaries,  “applies 
only  to  citizens  or  subjects — and  does  not  extend  to 
suits  by  a state  or  by  foreign  states  or  powers.  They 
retain  the  capacity  to  sue  a state  as  it  was  originally  grant- 
ed by  the  constitution,  and  the  supreme  court  lias  original 
jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  suits  by  a foreign  slate,  against 
one  of  the  members  of  the  union. 

Here  then  are  three  distinct  classes  of  political 
persons  capable  of  sueing  Pennsylvania.  The  U. 
States — any  sister  state — and  any  foreign  state  who 
have  a “controversy”  with  Pennsylvania.  Thatcon- 
troversy  is  easily  made.  Thus: 

1.  The  government  of  the  United  States  in  buying 
lands  from  the  Indians,  very  humanely  invested  a 
large  part  of  the  purchase  money  in  funds,  from 
which  they  expected  to  derive  annual  dividends,  and 
under  a special  act  of  congress  directing  the  invest- 
ment to  be  made  in  state  stocks,  about  four  millions 
and  a half  of  dollars  were  thus  invested.  In  the  list 
of  Pennsylvania  stockholders  published  in  1842,  is 
this  item:  “Secretary  of  war  of  the  United  States, 
for  sundry  Indian  tribes,  $100,000.”  Of  these  lour 
and  a half  millions,  about  three  millions  pay  no  in- 
terest, and  as  the  United  States  must,  of  course,  con- 
tinue to  pay  tiie  Indian  annuities,  it  is  in  their  power 
at  any  time,  by  sueing  out  the  bonds  in  the  supreme 
court,  to  compel  the  payment  of  them. 


2 The  sifter  states  may  become  possessors  of 
esc  bonds — by  purchasing  as  the  United  Slates  did 
| — by  taking  them  in  payment  of  debts — by  taking 
! them  ’u  payment  of  lands — by  taking  them  as  secu- 
rities from  their  banks,  as  New  York  has  already 
done  with  more  than  three  millions  of  state  stocks. 

3.  Rut  the  most  dangerous  plaintiff  will  be  the 
“Foreign  Slates.” 

There  are  more  than  forty  recognized  foreign 
powers  with  whom  the  United  States  have  political 
and  commercial  relations.  There  are  at  least  twen- 
ty more  as  independent  powers.  There  are  thus  up- 
wards of  sixty  foreign  states  quite  as  sovereign  as 
Pennsylvania  is,  and  many  of  them  more  sovereign, 
because  they  have  no  government  above  them,  and 
capable  of  going  in  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States  to  sue  her.  Unfortunately,  many  of  these  fo- 
reign states  think  that  Pennsylvania  has  defrauded 
their  subjects;  tiiat  after  borrowing  money  by  pledg- 
ing the  honor  of  the  stale,  she  has  spent  -it  in  works 
of  which  she  is  enjoying  the  benefit,  and  will  pay 
neither  the  principal  nor  the  interest.  They  know 
that  last  year  the  addition  of  a tax  of  one  per  cent, 
on  tiie  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  state — a 
single  hundred  thousand  pounds,  would  have  paid 
the  interest,  but  even  that  small  tax  was  not  laid. 

There  is  therefore  abroad  an  extremely  bitter  feel- 
ing against  Pennsylvania — and  these  foreign  states 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  withstand  the  clamor  of  their 
subjects  to  seek  redress  for  their  wrongs.  That  re- 
dress is  equally  easy  and  pacific.  More  than  half  a 
century  ago,  Pennsylvania,  in  entering  the  union, 
made  it  a fundamental  condition,  that  if  ever  she 
had  a controversy  with  a foreign  state,  it  should  be 
settled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates, 
by  whose  decision  she  solemnly  promised  to  abide. 
Her  pride  would  have  suffered  by  being  sued  by  a pri- 
vate subject — but  with  the  state  to  which  she  belongs, 
with  a state  as  sovereign  as  herself,  her  dignity  will 
permit  a controversy,  so  that  although  the  subject 
cannot  sue,  his  sovereign  can  sue  for  him.  Whether 
in  order  to  make  the  required  “controversy,”  it  is 
sufficient  (hat  the  foreign  state  take  up  the  cause  of 
its  subject,  and  sue  in  its  name  for  his  benefit,  with- 
out an  actual  ownership,  is  a technical  question  of 
subordinate  interest,  since  it  is  easy  for  the  state  to 
acquire  the  bonds  by  taking  them  in  payment  of 
debts  or  taxes,  or  by  purchase,  so  to  become  the  ab- 
solute owner.  We  certainly,  of  all  people,  have  no 
right  to  object  to  such  a course,  since  it  is  exactly 
what  we  would  have  forced  our  own  government  to 
do.  If  when  we  were  driving  the  government  to 
tiie  very  verge  of  war  with  Naples,  and  France,  and 
Mexico,  for  our  claims,  it  had  appeared  that  an  im- 
partial tribunal  had  been  created  by  those  states  to 
try  them,  but  that  while  a feeling  of  foolish  pride 
prevented  them  from  suffering  a private  citizen  to  go 
before  that  tribunal,  our  government  as  a sovereign 
could  sue  for  us,  would  we  have  suffered  the  go- 
vernment to  delay  for  a moment  appearing  before 
that  tribunal,  sueing  for  us,  either  in  our  name  or  its 
own?  Certainly,  no  administration  which  refused, 
could  have  stood  for  half  an  hour  against  the  storm 
for  thus  abandoning  the  country’s  rights.  What 
cause  of  complaint  then  have  we,  if,  for  instance, 
the  paternal  governments  of  Switzerland — if  Berne  or 
Zurich  or  Lucerne,  should  take  up  the  cause  of  those 
honest  mountaineers,  whom  Pennsylvania  has  wrong 
ed  outof  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  received 
theirbonds  into  theirown  hands,  and  demand  payment 
of  them?  They  do  not  go  to  war  with  us — they  only  go 
to  law  with  us,  and  they  go  to  law  exactly  after  our 
own  fashion,  and  before  a tribunal  of  our  own  making. 

Suppose  then  any  one  of  these  foreign  states  brings 
a suit  against  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  supreme 
court  of  tiie  United  States,  on  one  of  Ihe  bonds  issued 
by  tiie  state.  To  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  there 
can  of  course  be  no  objection — that  being  the  pre- 
cise tribunal  which  the  state  itself  has,  by  the  consti- 
tution, chosen  as  the  arbiter  of  these  very  diilerences. 
The  bond  is  produced.  There  is  the  seal  ofthe  state, 

— there  are  the  signatures  of  the  proper  officers 

there  is  the  promise  of  the  state  to  pay  so  much  mo- 
ney with  interest  at  stipulated  periods.  The  money 
is  unpaid,  and  judgment  is  demanded.  Now,  before 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania 
may  plead  against  the  payment  of  the  bond  any  thing 
which  any  private  man  may  plead  against  the  pay- 
ment of  his  bond,  to  show  its  invalidity,  and  if  any 
such  be  proved,  tiie  state  will  be  relieved  from  pay- 
ment. But  no  plea  which  would  not  release  a pri- 
vate citizen,  would  be  ofthe  slightest  avail  to  tiie  slate. 
More  especially  would  the  absurd  pretension,  that 
the  state  had  too  much  dignity  to  be  honest,  and  as  a 
sovereign  had  a right  to  cheat  its  neighbors,  be  laugh- 
ed to  3Com.  The  only  form  in  which  an  opposition 
to  the  claim  might  appear,  would  be  somesubsequent 
act  of  Pennsylvania,  disavowing  the  loan,  or  lepeal- 
ing  the  loan  law,  or  declaring  that  they  never  would 
pay  the  debt.  To  such  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
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natural  answer  would  be,  that  Pennsylvania  had  by 
the  constitution  agreed  that“no  state  should  pass  any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts;”  that  if  it 
could  not  impair  the  contract  of  others,  still  less 
could  it  impair  its  own;  and  that  the  bond  being  a 
contract  by  the  state  binding  itself  to  pay  money, 
■was  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature.  The  su- 
preme court  has  so  decided  again  and  again.  When 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1795  sold  a body  of  lands, 
and  the  next  year  declared  the  sale  void,  as  having 
been  obtained  by  fraud,  the  supreme  court  would  not 
permit  the  state  to  recall  its  grant  when  the  land  had 
been  fairly  bought  by  a real  purchaser,  declaring 
that  “the  state  is  as  much  inhibited  from  impairing 
its  own  contracts,  or  a contract  to  which  it  is  a party, 
as  it  is  from  impairing  the  obligations  of  contracts 
between  two  individuals  ” For  the  same  reason  the 
court  annulled  a law  of  New  Jersey  in  1804,  taxing 
certain  lands  which  the  colonial  legislature  of  1758 
had  agreed  with  the  Indians  should  not  be  taxed — 
the  court  declaring  that  the  first  law  was  a contract 
which  the  second  had  no  right  to  impair.  So  they 
annulled  the  law  of  New  Hampshire  which  violated 
the  colonial  contract  with  the  Dartmouth  college. — ■ 
So  in  a case  from  Kentucky,  they  decided  that  “the 
state  had  no  more  power  to  impair  an  obligation  into 
which  she  herself  had  entered,  than  she  had  to  impair 
the  contracts  of  individuals.” 

That  this  spirit  of  the  supreme  court  is  unbroken, 
was  shown  at  its  very  last  session  a few  months  ago 
— when  it  annulled  as  unconstitutional  a law  of  the 
state  of  Illinois,  requiring  an  appraisement  of  lands 
taken  in  execution. 

You  may  judge  then,  how  unavailing  before  such 
a tribunal  would  be  any  effort  of  Pennsylvania  to 
plead  its  own  revocations  of  its  own  acts,  or  its  own 
sovereignty,  or  this  newest  nonsense  of  repudiation. 
Judgment  is  of  course  given  in  favor  of  a foreign 
state.  Execution  follows,  and  the  marshal  of  the  U. 
S.  seizes  and  sells  all  the  property  of  the  state;  all  the 
canals  and  rail  roads  belonging  to  her  are  first  sold, 
then  all  her  public  lands,  the  eastern  and  western 
penitentiaries,  the  state  house,  all  sold  by  the  mar- 
shal. Then  as  the  taxes  are  paid  into  the  state  trea- 
sury, they  will  of  course  be  attached  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  the  state  may  be  divested  of  its  property,  and  de- 
prived of  its  future  means  of  support.  This  seems 
incredible  to  our  ignorant  vanity.  But  is  it  not  per- 
fectly right?  Ought  the  state  legislature  to  defraud 
its  citizens  with  impunity,  to  relain  the  property  of 
others,  and  laugh  at  their  distresses?  Nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  any  foreign  state  would  incur  the  least 
odium  by  thus  sustaining  the  rights  of  its  subjects. 
Recollect  that  the  legislature  owes  upwards  ot  nine 
millions  of  this  very  debt  to  Pennsylvanians,  who 
cannot  sue,  and  who  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  for- 
eigners who  can  sue,  if  they  will  enforce  tiieir  rights. 
Because  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  tiie  quar- 
rel will  be  carried  to  extremities,  for  the  moment 
Pennsylvania  perceives  that  she  must  pay,  she  will 
prepare  to  pay,  and  of  course,  pay  all  alike — her  own 
citizens  as  well  as  foreigners.  Besides,  there  are  in 
Pennsylvania  qujte  enough  true  men,  and  bold  men, 
to  force  the  stale  legislature  to  save  the  common- 
wealth from  disgrace. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  this  decree  can  never 
be  enforced  m Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  marshals 
will  be  opposed  in  the  execution  of  his  process. — 
There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  it.  Big  words  there 
Will  be — long  speeches  there  will  be — magniloquent 
resolutions  there  will  be — high  sounding  acts  of  the 
legislature  there  may  possiuly  be;  but  when  the 
question  comes  to  bo  tried,  whether  the  people  of 
the  state  will  stand  by  the  legislature  in  its  attempt 
to  cheat  its  own  citizens,  there  need  be  no  fear  ot 
the  result.  This  very  thing  of  popular  opposition  to 
the  marshal  has  been  already  tried  three  times  in 
Pennsylvania:  In  the  insurrection  of  1/94,  the  mar- 
shal was  resisted  by  large  popular  meetings — where- 
upon an  army  of  Pennsylvanians  joined  by  the 
forces  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  took 
the  marshals  with  them  to  the  scene,  and  saw  that 
he  executed  his  writs.  In  1798,  the  marshals  was 
again  resisted  in  Northampton,  and  an  armed  force 
of  Pennsylvanians  alone  enforced  the  law,  and  the 
ring-leader  of  the  resisters  was  condemned  to  death. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  Olmstead,  a judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  was  obtained  against  some  property 
which  the  state  claimed  as  its  own.  The  marshal 
was  ordered  to  seize  it — the governur  ordered  out  the 
militia  to  prevent  the  marshal.  The  marshal  called 
out  Ins  lorce,  and  the  two  parties  met  in  the  heart  of 
the  populous  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  result  was, 
that  the  marshal  executed  his  writ,  and  the  Major 
General  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia,  commanding  an 
armed  force  m the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  under  the 
orders  of  the  governor  to  resist  tile  marshal,  was 
himself  arresteu  and  imprisoned  by  the  court,  for  pre- 
suming to  oppose  its  decree.  Now,  if  tins  was  done 
when  the  state  had  some  plausible  grounds  of  oppo- 


sition, what  can  we  expect  from  popular  tumult,  when 
its  whole  object  is  to  assist  the  legislature  in  defraud- 
ing private  citizens? 

These  views,  w’hich  are  probably  wholly  new  to 
the  disputants,  may  be  useful  to  them  both.  For, 

1st,  Pennsylvania  m»st  see  that  she  owes  an  hon- 
est debt,  and  must  pay  it — that  nothing  can  possibly 
prevent  her  paying  it,  and  that  instead  of  suffering  it 
to  accumulate,  she  should  begin  at  once,  and  make 
provisions  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  interest. 
She  may  shut  her  own  eyes  to  her  duties,  but  she  can- 
not blind  others  to  their  rights — and  she  will  find  it 
far  more  easy  and  honorable  to  pay  her  debts,  which 
she  can  do  without  inconvenience,  than  be  dragged 
through  courts,  and  be  subjected  to  every  kind  of  de- 
gradation. 

2.  England,  too,  may  find  in  them  cause  for  reflec- 
tion. 

One  would  suppose  from  her  loud  and  indiscrimi- 
nate clamor,  that  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  stimulated  by  their  democratic  institutions, 
were  engaged  in  one  great  conspiracy  to  defraud 
these  innocent  Englishmen.  Yet  it  now  appears 
that  the  United  States  have  done  what  England  has 
certainly  never  done — what  no  other  country  has 
ever  done;  they  have  established  a tribunal,  wholly 
independent  of  each  state,  before  which  any  state 
that  has  wronged  a foreigner  may  be  brought,  and  if 
that  foreigner  proves  his  claims,  all  the  other  twen- 
ty-five slates  are  bound  to  see  justice  executed. — 
This  is  a tribunal  which  does  not  now  exist,  and  has 
never  existed,  elsewhere?  When  therefore  England 
complains  that  Pennsylvania  owes  her  money,  the 
first  enquiry  of  course  is,  why  don’t  you  make  her 
pay?  Why  don’t  you  sue  her?  If  a private  man  in 
Pennsylvania  owes  you  money  and  will  not  pay  you, 
sue  ban  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
make  him  pay.  If  the  state  itself  owes  you  money, 
and  will  not  pay,  your  government  can  sue  her  for 
you  in  the  supreme  court,  and  make  her  pay.  But 
you  have  never  done  so — you  have  never  chosen  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  tribunal  created  expressly  for 
you,  but  you  sit  down,  and  abuse  the  whole  country, 
and  rail  and  rave  about  democracy.  All  this  is  very 
unreasonable,  and  a little  childish.  Here  is  a nation 
consisting  of  twenty-six  states,  with  a greater  popu- 
lation than  all  England  and  Scotland  together — Eng- 
land’s greatest  and  best  customer,  a nation  which 
alone  of  all  the  nations  lias  paid  off  its  national  debt, 
— which  has  settled  its  commercial  debt  to  England 
with  the  most  honorable  punctuality.  Of  these 
twenty-six  states,  seven  have  no  debt  at  all — there 
are  eleven  who  have  borrowed  money  to  improve 
their  lands,  but  they  pay  their  interest  regularly,  and 
will  no  doubt  pay  the  principal  when  it  falls  due. — 
There  are  seven  or  eight  who  have  failed  to  pay  their 
interest  punctually,  but  who  have  shown  no  disposi- 
tion to  throw  off  the  principal,  and  only  a single  one 
who  seems  to  have  avowed  any  such  wish.  Now 
these  states  are  as  entirely  distinct  in  their  debts  as 
the  several  counties  of  England  are.  The  general 
government  and  the  state  governments  know  only  by 
rumor  of  these  debts  and  defaults;  and  the  very  next 
door  neighbors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  who  have  no  debts,  and  New  York,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Ohio,  who  pay  theirs  punctually,  know  no 
more  about  the  Pennsylvania  debt,  than  Middlesex 
does  those  of  Yorkshire.  All  that  these  states  could 
possibly  do,  they  did  when  they  made  the  Union 
with  Pennsylvania — they  provided  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal between  her  and  foreign  states,  and  if  any  fo- 
reign states  will  go  there  and  obtain  judgment,  these 
states  will,  if  necessary,  do  what  Jersey  and  Virgi- 
nia did  once  already,  go  armed  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  see  the  law  executed.  But  until  England  does 
that,  the  other  states  have  no  right  to  interfere;  and 
while  these  foreign  stales  do  not  choose  to  seek  re- 
dress where  i;  awaits  them,  it  really  seems  too  absurd 
to  involve  the  whole  country  in  reproaches  due  only 
to  a very  small  part.  In  still  worse  taste  is  it  to 
ascribe  these  delinquencies  to  the  democratic  form 
of  these  governments.  That  is  a question  too  grave 
to  be  discussed  in  times  of  passion;  but  when  the  fit 
moment  arrives,  these  democracies  may  defy  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  past  and  present — by  no 
means  whatever  excepting  England  herself,  to  match 
them  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements— a supe- 
riority which  it  is  my  greatest  public  anxiety  to  see 
them  maintain.  Yet  ooserve  with  what  recklessness 
England  scatters  these  reproaches.  These  states  do 
not  pay  their  debts  forsooth — because  they  are  de- 
mocracies. Indeed!  why  the  greatest  fraud  upon 
public  creditors  ever  practised — the  first  in  order  and 
the  worst  in  enormity,  was  committed  by  the  mon- 
archy and  parliament  of  England — begun  by  King 
Charles  the  second,  and  completed  by  King  William 
the  third — and  Ibis  not  an  absolute  lorgotleu  wrong, 
but  forming  the  very  first  item  of  the  present  debt 
of  England,  and  the  uiemoiy  of  it  freshened  every 
quarter  day.  11  this  be  deemed  too  old,  look  round 


at  present,  and  take  the  first  case  which  happens  to 
strike  rue,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  British  empire. — 
The  city,  second  only  not  in  population,  of  course, 
but  in  general  character  and  fame  to  London,  is  Edin- 
burgh— shrewd,  philosophic,  calculating  Edinburgh 
— not  merely  monarchical,  but  so  ultra  in  its  royalty, 
as  to  require  a sentimental  love  for  the  Stuarts,  in 
addition  to  its  mere  obedience  to  the  house  of  Han- 
over— a city,  too,  more  populous  than  many  of  our 
states.  Now  we  all  know  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  is  I believe 
at  this  moment,  utterly  bankrupt,  with  a debt  of  four 
millions  of  dollars — having  misused  the  trust  funds 
confided  to  its  care,  which  are  said  to  be  the  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  belonging  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh in  deposite  with  it,  and  being  obliged  to  obtain 
a special  act  of  parliament  to  assign  all  its  property 
to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors.  So  the 
little  town  of  Aberdeen,  after  committing  similar 
irregularities,  became  bankrupt  for  about  a million 
of  dollars.  This  is  not  gossip  nor  calumny,  but  the 
official  report  of  a committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. I do  not  mention  this  to  show  the  miscon- 
duct of  monarchies,  though  if  any  of  our  cities  with 
their  universal  suffrage  and  annual  elections,  were 
to  act  thus,  it  would  be  cited  as  evidence  of  demo- 
cratic misrule.  It  provos  in  fact  only  that  the  most 
intelligent  and  and  prudent  communities  sometimes 
go  too  fast — make  too  many  improvements,  and 
this  they  do,  not  because  they  belong  to  democra- 
cies or  monarchies,  but  simply  because  they  are 
men — active,  ardent,  sanguine  men.  It  may  also 
show  that  no  weapon  is  so  apt  to  recoil  as  a re- 
proach, and  that  it  is  wiser  for  both  parties  to  abstain 
from  these  idle  criminations,  and  go  to  work  quiet- 
ly, each  to  his  appropriate  duties,  which  are  very 
obvious.  On  the  one  side,  Pennsylvania  owes  a debt 
— she  is  enjoying  the  benefit  of  it — she  ought  to  pay 
it — if  she  dues  not  do  it  voluntarily,  she  can  be  made 
to  do  it — and  she  ought  to  be  made  to  do  it.  Let  her 
in  time  prepare  for  it.  On  the  other  side,  if  these 
foreigners  do  not  choose  to  enforce  their  rights,  they 
should  at  least  be  silent,  but  if  they  appeal  to  the 
courts  and  obtain  redress,  let  them  rejoice  that 
their  dealings  have  been  with  that  democratic  na- 
tion, where  alone  the  highest  state  is  not  above  the 
law. 

I need  not  say  that  in  ail  this,  I have  not  a particle 
of  personal  interest— not  owning  a dollar  of  this 
debt,  to  pay  which,  l am  to  be  taxed.  Bnt  I am  not  the 
; less  anxious  on  that  account  for  its  payment.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  the  great  cause  of  free  institutions 
tarnished  by  the  misconduct  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
pains  me  to  find  our  ancient  commonwealth  thus  dis- 
honored— nor,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  shall,  I, 
vv it ile  I have  life,  cease  my  poor  efforts  to  rescue  her 
from  the  shame  and  degradation  to  which  her  pre- 
sent career  is  hastening  her.  N.  BIDDLE. 


MR.  CALHOUN’S  SPEECHES. 


A volume  lately  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers, 
New  York,  entitled  “Speeches  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn'” but  from  which  were  omitted  many  of  the 
earlier  speeches  of  that  distinguished  orator,  fell  un- 
der the  notice  of  several  of  the  public  journals  for 
so  doing,  and  amongst  others,  the  editors  of  the  JV’n- 
lional  Intelligencer  took  occasion  to  point  out  the  fal- 
sification of  history  to  which  such  ap  error  might 
lead,  and  they  proceeded  to  publish  several  of  the 
omitted  speeches,  byway  of  contrasting  the  opinions 
therein  expressed  by  Mr.  C.,  with  subsequent  opin- 
ions, contained  in  Harpers’  publication.  These  no- 
tices elicited  an  explanation,  first  from  the  Harpers, 
in  which  they  say  that  the  title  page  was  a mistake 
of  theirs — and  subsequently  by  the  following  letter, 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the 
5th  inst. , of  which  the  editor  says: 

“We  received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Calhoun  the 
letter  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this 
day’s  paper.  We  have  lost  no  time  in  placing  it  be- 
fore our  readers,  as  well  in  justice  to  the  writer  as 
to  the  subject. 

The  title  of  the  volume  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  speeches 
lately  published  is,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  to  be  a “blunder”  by 
which  any  one  might  have  been  misled.  The  volume 
is  a selection,  and  not  a collection,  of  the  speeches  of 
that  distinguished  gentleman.  It  is  more:  it  is  a se- 
lection made  by  himself,  with  the  intention  of  ex- 
pounding to  the  public  his  political  opinions.  To  do 
himself  justice  in  this  respect,  he  began  his  selec- 
tion with  the  speeches  delivered  subsequently  to  his 
return  to  congress  in  1833,  excepting  only  a jingle 
speech  delivered  (in  181  lj  twenty-two  years  before 
that  time.  His  reasons  for  passing  by  the  whole  in- 
tervening period  are  very  frankly  stated;  and  our 
readers  will,  we  trust,  give  them  all  the  weight  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 
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[ i ('ver  lar  it  '..-a*  fnenour  intention  to  impute 
‘•fraud, ” in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  to  the  omis- 
sion of  those  great  speeches  from  the  volume  of  his 
works,  it  must  he  acknowledged,  we  still  think,  that, 
even  in  the  view  which  Mr.  Calhoun  himself  lakes 
of  the  object  of  that  publication,  the  withholding  of 
them  from  re-print  was  an  act  of  gross  injustice  tp 
his  own  fame.” 

A LETTER.  FROM  MR.  CALHOUN. 

TO  THE  EDITORS. 

Fort  Hill,  July  28,  1843. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  I have  just  received 
from  a friend  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  12th 
and  15th  instant,  containing  your  remarks  on  a vo- 
lume recently  published  by  the  Harpers,  of  New 
York,  entitled  “Speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  delivered 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  from  1811  to  the 
present  time.”  Your  remarks  are  headed,  “Politi- 
cal History — Suppressed  Speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun.” 
“Suppressed”  is  a strong  word.  The  highest  autho- 
rities define  it  to  be,  put  down,  destroyed,  concealed, 
and  your  remarks  leave  no  doubt  that  you  intended 
to  use  it  in  the  strongest  and  most  offensive  sense — 
that  is,  that  they  have  been  intentionally  omitted  in 
the  compilation  in  order  to  give  a partial  and  false 
view  of  my  opinions;  and,  for  that  purpose,  a false 
title  was  given  to  the  volume.  To  the  truth  of  this 
you  pledge  indirectly  your  word  by  heading  your  re- 
marks “Political  History.”  The  charge  is  a grave 
one,  and  made  in  an  imposing  manner,  and  if  true 
the  imposition  would  deserve  the  public  reprobation. 
The  question,  then,  is,  is  it  true?  Let  facts  answer. 

The  title  is,  indeed,  false — false  every  way.  It 
covers  much  not  included  in  the  volume,  and  omits 
much  that  is — reports,  letters,  and  other  writings. — 
You  have  noticed  the  former,  and  called  public  at- 
tention to  it,  but  not  the  latter,  though  equally  obvi- 
ous, and  very  material  in  determining  whether  the 
falsity  of  the  title  is  a mere  error  or  a fraudulent  at- 
tempt at  imposition.  The  one  might,  with  some 
plausibility,  be  construed  to  be  an  attempt  at  impo- 
sition; but  it  is  impossible  for  any  ingenuity  so  to 
construe  the  other.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  a 
fraudulent  object.  But  if  the  one  is  an  error,  why 
not  the  other?  In  fact  the  very  grossness  of  both  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  they  are  merely  errors.  It  is  not 
possible  to  open  the  volume  without  detecting  them. 
The  title  covers  all  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
from  1811,  when  he  entered  congress,  till  the  present 
time,  while  the  volume  contains  but  or.e  speech  prior 
to  1833.  Again:  it  omits  to  mention  any  thing  but 
speeches,  when  of  the  four  first  of  his  productions 
of  which  the  compilation  is  composed,  only  one  is 
a speech.  To  make  its  grossness  more  palpable,  all 
these  are  headed  “speeches.”  Has  fraud  ever  been 
known  to  do  its  work  in  so  clumsy  a manner?  It  is 
idle  to  waste  words  on  a thing  so  plain.  The  whole 
title  is  a gross  blunder,  of  which  1 have  much  grea- 
ter reason  to  complain  than  any  one  else.  It  looks 
much  more  like  an  attempt  to  injure  me  than  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public.  1,  however,  can  suspect  no- 
thing of  the  kind.  Flow  it  happened  I know  not;  nor 
is  it  material,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  object  of  this 
communication;  but  I deem  it  due  to  myself  to  state 
all  that  I know  about  it. 

It  so  happens  I have  never  yet  seen  the  volume.  I 
saw  the  title  and  the  advertisement  not  long  since  for 
the  first  time.  I was,  as  may  be  imagined,  indignant 
at  the  blunder.  I wrote  immediately  to  a friend, 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  publication  and  corres- 
onded  with  the  publishers,  and  pointed  out  the 
lunders  in  the  title  and  the  objections  to  the  adver- 
tisement, and  suggested  the  corrections  that  should 
be  made,  which  1 requested  him  to  have  done  forth- 
with. It  was  too  late.  1 received  his  answer  a few 
days  since.  Fie  informed  me  that  he  had  perceived 
the.  bluuders  before  he  got  my  letter,  and  had  pre- 
pared a correction,  but,  owing  to  some  delay  in  the 
transmission,  it  was  not  received  in  time.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  title  I suggested  (as  well  as  I 
can  recollect)  was,  “A  selection  from  the  speeches, 
reports,  and  other  writings  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  subse- 
quent to  his  election  as  vice  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  including  his  leading  speech  on  the  Jate  war, 
delivered  in  1811.”  It  was  drawn  up  to  make  it  lull 
and  accurate — to  cover  the  whole,  and  no  more.  So 
much  for  the  title. 

1 come  now  to  the  selection  or  compilation;  and 
here  1 take  ail  the  responsibility.  It  was  done  by  me, 
audit  there  be  any  fraud  orconcealment,  lam  charge- 
able. In  order  that  your  readers  may  judge,  1 shall 
stale  the  reasons  which  governed  me  in  making  the 
selection. 

It  is  proper  to  premise  that  I have  been  urged 
from  various  quarters,  m the  last  six  or  seven  years, 
to  have  my  speeches  collected  and  published,  and 
have  during  the  same  period  received  numerous  ap- 
plications lor  copies  of  my  speeches  in  pamphlet 
lorm,  with  which  1 could  riot  comply,  because  I had 
not  spare  copies.  Since  my  name  has  been  present- 


ed to  the  people  in  connexion  with  the  presidency, 
applications  for  copies  have  increased,  and  1 have 
been  more  frequently  urged  to  collect  and  publish 
my  speeches,  reports,  and  other  writings  on  political 
subjects.  I finally  consented  to  the  publication,  be- 
cause I believed  it  to  be  due  to  the  people,  in  the  po- 
sition I occupy,  to  afford  them  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  opinions  and  sentiments  I entertain  on  all 
political  subjects,  particularly  on  those  which  have 
agitated  the  country  of  late,  and  on  which  the  pre- 
sidential election  will  probably  in  a great  measure 
turn.  That  I believed  could  best  be  done  by  pub- 
lishing what  I had  said  and  written  on  those  ques- 
tions in  a form  which  would  make  the  work  acces- 
sible to  the  people.  It  would  give  my  opinions  and 
sentiments  in  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  form, 
and  in  a manner  much  more  consonant  to  my  feel- 
ings than  by  popular  speeches  made  for  the  occasion, 
or  a personal  canvass. 

To  effect  the  object,  it  was  not  only  necessary  that 
a selection  should  be  made,  but  that  it  should  be 
made  from  the  later,  and  not  the  earlierof  my  speech- 
es and  other  discussions  on  political  subjects.  To 
publish  all  I have  said  or  written  in  the  long  period 
of  thirty-two  years,  in  which  I have  been  without 
intermission  in  public  life,  would  make  the  work  too 
bulky  and  expensive  to  be  accessitile  to  the  great  bo- 
dy of  the  community,  and  to  publish  those  of  an 
early  date  instead  of  those  of  a late,  would  not  give 
the  information  intended.  I accordingly  fixed  on  the 
termination  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  when  1 
became  vice  president,  as  the  period  from  which  to 
make  the  selections.  That  may  be  fairly  regarded  as 
the  point  of  time  in  our  political  history  which  marks 
the  end  of  an  old,  and  the  commencement  of  a new 
order  of  things,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  still  are. 
From  that  to  the  present  time  is  a period  of  eighteen 
years,  being  more  than  half  of  that  in  which  I have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  union.  During  the  whole, 

I took  a prominent  and  responsible  part  on  all  im- 
portant questions.  Such  was  my  leading  motive  for 
selecting  the  period  I did  from  which  to  make  the 
compilation. 

There  were  others  of  a subordinate  character 
which  had  their  influence.  It  was  the  portion  of  my 
publielife  in  regard  to  which  information  (as  1 be- 
lieved) was  most  desired.  I infer  so,  among  other 
reasons,  from  the  fact  that  the  applications  I have 
received  for  copies  of  my  speeches  were  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  it.  There  was  another  still 
stronger.  It  is  the  period  in  which  my  speeches  and 
other  publications  contain  my  mature  and  settled 
opinions  on  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment; adopted  after  long  experience  and  much  re- 
flection; which  have  modified,  or  changed,  if  you 
prefer,  in  many  particulars,  my  earlier  and  less  ma- 
tured impressions.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
period,  my  mind  settled  down  in  the  views  of  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  government  I now  en- 
tertain, and  to  which  I have  ever  since  adhered;  re- 
gardless of  personal  consequences  and  uninfluenced 
by  party  considerations;  thus  giving  the  strongest 
proof  possible  of  my  deep  conviction  both  of  their 
truth  and  vital  importance.  By  them  1 desire  to  be 
judged,  and  by  them  to  stand  or  fall. 

Guided  by  these  motives,  I compiled  the  volume 
in  the  first  instance  exclusively  from  that  period;  but 
afterwards  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  friends, 
against  my  judgment,  to  include  the  speech  already 
referred  to,  delivered  in  1811.  They  urged  it  upon 
the  ground  that,  as  it  was  my  first  effort  in  congress 
and  on  a subject  of  lasting  interest,  it  was  desirable  it 
should  be  inserted,  although  a departure  from  the 
principle  on  which  the  volume  was  compiled. 

But  even  within  this  period  a selection  became 
necessary  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  To  publish 
all  my  productions  on  political  subjects  during  the 
period  would  make  the  volume  still  too  bulky  and 
expensive  to  be  acceptable  to  the  general  mass  of  rea- 
ders. Here,  again,  the  leading  reason  which  govern- 
ed me  in  selecting  the  period,  governed  also  in  mak- 
ing the  selection  for  the  compilation.  It  is  accord- 
ingly full  on  the  subject  of  banks,  sub-treasury,  cur- 
rency, tariff,  distribution,  state  rights,  and  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  which  should  control  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government.  Those  which  discussed 
subjects  of  a more  isolated  character  were  for  the 
most  part  omitted.  But,  after  the  compilation  was 
first  made  within  these  restrictions,  the  work  was 
thought  to  be  still  too  bulky,  and  many  were  struck 
from  it  which  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  re- 
tain. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  compilation. 
They  show  conclusively  that  the  charge  of  suppres- 
sion against  it,  is  as  entirely  unfounded  as  that  of 
fraudulent  imposition  against  the  title.  The  very 
charge  is  absurd.  How  could  the  speeches  be  de- 
stroyed or  concealed?  They  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  files  of  the  Intelligencer,  but  in  those  of  many 
other  journals  and  publications  of  the  day,  where 
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they  are  just  as  safe,  and  as  open  to  inspection  as  if 
placed  among  the  public  records.  To  attempt  to 
keep  them  from  the  public  eye  would  only  cause 
them  to  be  more  greedily  sought  after.  The  very 
speeches  you  have  published,  as  if  they  were  new 
arid  unknown  to  the  public,  are  the  very  ones  which 
have  been  republished  divers  times,  and  have  again 
and  again  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  congress,  in 
political  herangues,  and  by  newspapers;  and  that  for 
the  very  purpose  for  which  you  now  republish  them. 
They  are  the  very  last  which  any  one  who  was  base 
enough  to  resort  to  a fraud  would  think  of  conceal- 
ing. But  why  speak  of  them  as  being  suppressed 
when  they  are  referred  to  in  the  biographical  sketch 
to  which  you  allude,  and  which,  it  would  seem  from 
its  index,  was  intended  to  be  included  in  the  work? 
Again,  why  speak  of  them  as  suppressed  when  all  the 
speeches  which  [ made  during  the  war  to  rouse  and 
animate  the  country  to  the  defence  of  its  rights  and 
honor,  and  to  sustain  the  burden  and  privations  of  the 
war  with  fortitude,  and  which  are  now  unani  uously 
applauded,  are  in  the  same  predicament  except  one? 
Are  they,  too,  suppressed  or  designedly  concealed? 

Why,  indeed,  should  I attempt  to  conceal  ihem,  or 
any  of  my  early  speeches  not  contained  in  the  vo- 
lume, even  those  which  contain  opinions  different 
from  those  I now  entertain?  What  is  there  about 
them  that  1 should  repudiate  them?  Do  they  not 
breathe  lofty  sentiments  and  devoted  attachment  to 
the  country,  and  evince  foresight  and  firmness?  Were 
they  not  applauded  by  the  republican  party  at  the 
time?  And  are  they  not  now  eulogized  by  you  and 
other  political  opponents?  Why,  then,  should  I be 
ashamed  of  them,  or  cast  them  away  because  they 
contain  opinions  in  several  particulars  which  now, 
after  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  I do  not  ap- 
prove? Should  I be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  1 
have  lived  to  improve,  and  have  had  the  sense  to  see, 
and  the  firmness  to  correct  early  errors?  No;  I atn 
far  from  repudiating  these  my  more  youthful  efforts. 

Their  very  errors  lean  to  the  side  of  the  country. 

They  belong  to  the  times,  and  grew  out  of  ardent 
feelings  of  patriotism.  The  danger  which  then 
threatened  the  country  was  from  abroad.  The  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  was  followed  by  a combination 
of  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe,  called  the  Floly 
Alliance.  Its  object  was  hostile  to  popular  govern- 
ment, and  it  threatened  to  turn  its  power  against  this 
continent  in  order  to  suppress  the  free  states  which 
had  sprung  out  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions. — 
There  was  then  no  knowing  at  what  moment  we 
might  be  involved  in  a contest  far  more  terrific  than 
that  which  had  just  terminated.  It  was  in  this  state 
of  things  that  congress  was  called  on  to  settle  the 
peace  establishment,  on  the  termination  of  the  late 
war  with  England.  My  attention  was  intently  turn- 
ed to  what  I believed  to  be  the  point  of  danger;  and 
I was  anxious  to  put  the  country  in  a condition  to 
meet  whatever  might  come.  The  opinions  I ex- 
pressed in  reference  to  manufactures,  internal  im- 
provements, and  a permanent  system  of  revenue, 
kept  constantly  in  view  my  leading  object — prepara- 
tion  for  defence — as  much  so  as  what  I then  said  in 
reference  to  the  army,  the  military  academy,  and  the 
navy,  as  the  speeches  themselves  show. 

The  danger  from  without  fortunately  passed  away, 
and  that  from  within  began  to  disclose  itself.  I was 
not  slow  to  see  the  strong  tendency  the  government 
was  taking  towards  consolidation,  and  that  many  of 
the  means  which  I had  regarded  as  necessary  to  de- 
fend against  external  danger,  contributed  not  a little 
to  increase  the  danger  within.  That  led  to  a rein- 
vestjgation,  and  that  to  the  modification  or  change  of 
opinion  which  took  place. 

So  far  from  casting  away  or  desiring  to  conceal  or 
keep  out  of  view  my  early  speeches,  I have  long  in- 
tended to  collect  and  publish  them.  1 see  you  pro- 
mise to  publish  freely  from  them.  You  cannot  do  me 
a greater  favor,  and  I hope  you  will  not  halt  till  you 
have  republished  all.  I was  so  careless  as  to  neglect 
to  preserve  copies  of  my  speeches  or  other  publica- 
tions prior  to  my  election  as  vice  president.  Since 
then  1 have  been  more  careful.  Your  republication 
will  give  me  copies  in  a much  more  convenient  form 
than  that  of  manuscripts,  and  save  me  much  time  and 
trouble  in  collecting  and  some  little  expense  for  co- 
pying. I shall  preserve  carefully  the  two  contained 
in  the  Intelligencer  sent  by  my  friend,  and  l shall 
take  care  to  get  such  others  as  you  may  publish. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say,  I wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  1 make  no  complaint.  So  far  from  it,  I 
feel  rather  obliged  to  you  than  otherwise.  Be  your 
motives  what  ttiey  may,  you  have  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  giving  an  explanation  made  necessary 
by  the  awkward  manner  in  which  the  volume  lias 
been  introduced  to  the  public,  and  in  which  I have 
been  compelled  to  state  much  that  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared in  a preface  to  the  volume. 

With  respect,  lam,  &c. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 
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American  Domestics,  The  total  amount  of  domes- 
tics  s limped  from  Boston  from  ihe  5iii  ot  April  to  tile  5th 
Aug,  12,863  bales,  and  39  cases.  [Atlas. 

American  provisions.  English  market.  Imported 
from  the  3d  to  the  18th  July,  beef,  390  tierces,  160  bbls.; 
pork,  51  bbls.;  hams,  43  casks;  cheese,  15  casks;  152 
boxes;  lard,  1,510  bbls.  676  kegs;  butter,  154  kegs;  ba- 
con, 95  boxes. 

One  of  the  packet  ships  now  loading  at  N.  York  for 
Liverpool,  has  on  hoard  200  bbls.  flour,  650  bbls.  lard. 
51)0  firkins  butter,  6u0  casks  cheese,  50  tons  sperm  oil,' 
and  twenty  tons,  by  measure,  of  clocks! 

Bank  items.  The  Flemingburg,  Ken.  Whig  states 
that  the  Branch  bank  at  that  place  discounted  $10,000 
on  the  lOch  ult.,jprincipally  to  persons  out  of  the  county. 

The  Boston  Post  of  the  4th  states,  that  the  banks  ol 
that  city  have  now  in  vaults  over  eiglit  millions  in  spe- 
cie more  than  double  their  usual  stock,  and  that  loans 
are  made  on  hypothecation  of  previous  securities,  at  3j 
and  4 per  cent,  on  4 to  6 months. 

The  Bank  of  Commerce,  N Y.  Quarterly  extract  1st 
Aua-.  Specie  in  vault  $1,530,856  3«.  .Notes  in  circula- 
tion $249,175  00. 

Bank  of  New  York.  Circulation  $304,129  57.  Specie 
in  vault  $1,451,461  85. 

This  we  presume  is  a fair  sample  ol  the  position  ol 
the  New  York  banks. 

The  New  York  Express  of  Tuesday  says:  Money 
is  as  abundant  as  ever.  Our  banks  are  discounting  fa- 
vorite paper  at  four  per  cent,  and  regular  offerings  at  5 
per  cent.  At  no  period  within  forty  years  have  our 
banks  iound  it  so  difficult  to  loan  money  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  nor  have  they  ever  discounted  notes  at  so  low 
a rate  of  interest.  It  was  predicted  a year  ago  that  there 
would  be  a reaction;  none  however  has  come;  on  the 
contrary,  money  has  gradually  become  more  and  more 
abundant.  There  has  been  an  unwillingness  hitherto  lo 
put  out  money  on  bond  and  mortgage  at  less  then  six  or 
seven  per  cent.  Large  sums  are  now  lying  idle  in  this 
city,  belonging  to  English  capitalists,  seeking  invest- 
ment at  six  per  cent,  lor  which  acceptable  mortgages 
cannot  be  hud.’’ 

The  Norlhthampton  Bank,  Pa.,  exhibits  a flemish  ac- 
count. Circulation  $108,217.  Money  in  vault,  specie, 
69  cents,  and  m relief  notes  one  doliai!  The  deficit  for 
payment  of  debts,  $263,259.  The  directors  have  unani- 
mously expelled  the  president  John  Rice,  former  cashier, 
who  seems  to  have  been  the  factotum  of  the  institution, 
and  is  now  charged  with  “allowing  particular  favorites 
largely  to  overdraw  their  accounts,  discounting  the  paper 
of  irresponsible  persons,  suffering  unpaid  notes  to  run  over 
unprotested,  the  president  himself  being  the  endorser — 
investing  large  sums  in  unprofiable  stocks— paying 
heavy  ‘•attorneys’ fees”  in  seeking  an  increase  of  capital! 
and  other  similar  frauds,  and  refuses  to  make  any  disclo- 
sure or  explanation  whatever. 

[S anbury  {Pa.)  Amer.  Aug.  5. 

Illinois  Bank.  The  last  Sangamo  Journal  says:— 
“The  marshal  of  this  state  has  made  a levy  on  the  spe- 
cie of  the  Illinois  bank,  on  a judgment  obtained  against 
the  bank  at  the  last  session  of  the  United  S ates  court 
held  in  that  city.  The  opinion  is  held  by  many  that  the 
levy  is  illegal.  If  legal,  the  laws  of  this  state  directing 
the  manner  in  which  our  state  banks  shall  be  wound  up 
are  altogether  farcical.  In  such  case  speculators  in  tneir 
notes  have  only  to  purchase  them  at  depreciated  prices, 
obtain  judgment  upon  them  in  the  U.  b, ates  courts,  and 
at  once  clear  their  vaults  of  specie.’’ 


Canal  items.  The  water  has  again  been  let  into  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  and  into  the  Alleghany 
Aqueduct,  at  Pittsburgh. 

Tolls  and  tonnage  on  the  N.  Y canals.  Account  of 
tolls  received  on  all  the  canals  of  this  state,  and  of  the 
lockagi  s at  Alexander’s  Lock,  three  miles  west  of  Sche- 
nectady, to  the  1st  of  August: 

Tolls.  Passage  at  Alez  rs  lock. 

1839  $761,422  10.647 

1840  716,526  11,555 

1841  912,224  13,486 

1842  750,951  10,000 

1843  858,485  9,668 

The  increase  over  last  year  is  $110,534 

Of  this  increase  there  is  at  Buffalo  $68,459 
do.  do.  West  Troy  2S.424 

do.  do.  Albany  6,368 

$103. 151 


Leaving  for  increase  at  all  other  offices  $4,283 

The  $103  251  represents  the  increase  of  produce  from 
and  merchandise  to,  Western  states,  by  the  way  of  Buf- 
falo. The  $4,283  represents  the  increase  over  last  year 
in  the  homebusiness,  or  business  of  this  state. 

[Albany  Argus.  Aug.  7. 

The  Pittsburg  papers  contain  a statement  of  tbe  tolls 
received  there  trom  the  7th  of  Apt.il,  the  day  on  which 
tbe  canal  was  opened  this  season,  to  tbe  1st  of  August, 
$29,174  81;  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year  $20, T 
698  39,  which  exhibits  a gam  in  favor  of  tbe  present  year 
of  $8,469,42.  , , , 

I’he  receipts  of  toll  on  the  Ohio  canal,  for  the  second 
week  of  Juiy  1843,  was  $16,404,89,  being  $6,036,57  more 
than  the  corresponding  week  in  July  ’42. 

The  boatmen  on  the  Lehigh  Canal  Pa.  turned  out,  to 
prevent  reduction  of  prices,  and  committed  a number  of 
outrages.  The  canal  company  contested  the  puusi  tpuil 


several  persons  were  dangerously  hurt.  Their  applica-’ 

lions  for  aid  from  the  civil  authorities  being  ineffectual,  at 
a meeting  of  directors  on  the  2J  instant  they  resolved  if 
opposition  continued,  to  stop  business  on  the  5th,  and  ac- 
cordingly on  that  day  all  hands  in  employment  of  the 
company  were  discharged,  and  the  vva’er  of  the  canal 
also. 

The  Erie  canal  company,  was  organized  on  the  22d 
ujt.,  and  have  appointed  W.  Milnor  Roberts,  chief  en- 
gineer. Aciive  operations  will  shortly  be  commenced, 
and  the  important  canal  between  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake 
Erie  will  be  completed. 

Coal  trade.  The  Miners  Journal,  (Pa.)  states,  that 
the  quantity  of  coal  shipped  this  year  from  all  the  coal 
regions,  over  and  above  the  supply  of  last  year,  to  this 
time,  is  25.000  tons:  There  has  been  sent  by  canal  204,- 
279  tons;  by  rail  road  81,191. 

Colonization  Society.  The  receipts  during  the 
month  ending  the  20th  June  amounted  to  $5,195  10,  in- 
cluding 81,000  from  the  Mississippi  Colonization  society, 
and  $1,500  trom  the  executors  of  the  late  Mrs.  Reed,  oi 
Natchez. 

Colored  Population  A serious  riot  occurred  at  Cin- 
cinnati last  week  about  some  abolition  movement  which 
was  finally  suppressed  by  the  decisive  measures  of  the 
municipality. 

A riot  was  averted  with  difficulty  in  Philadelphia, 
about  the  same  time,  by  the  parties  who  proposed  to  hold 
a celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  abandoning  the  project  after 
a dense  crowd  had  collected  and  showed  demonstrations 
that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

An  interesting  case  of  a slave  arrested  by  the  owner 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  also  occurred  last  week. — 
The  court  decided,  contrary  to  the  decision  of  the  United 
Stales  court,  to  allow  a jury  to  be  empannelled  to  try  the 
issue.  The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  master,  and  the 
slave  was  delivered  over  to  the  claimants,  and  was  iron- 
ed, and  placed  in  a wagon,  hut  a fracas  was  got  up  and 
he  managed  to  escape.  The  Trenton  Gazptte,  says:  the 
students  from  the  south  took  part,  and  a few  dirks  and 
knives  appeared.  The  matter  was  finally  settled,  by  a 
lady,  who  advanced  $590  to  buy  the  negro’s  freedom, 
other  citizens  of  Princeton  agreeing  to  pay  the  master 
the  balance  of  his  demand,  which  was  about  $I0u.  The 
negro  agreed  to  serve  the  lady  five  years,  at  the  rate  of 
$190  a year,  in  consideration  ot  the  $500  she  advanced 
for  him. 

‘‘A  national  convention  of  the  colored  citizens  of  the 
United  States  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  in  August,  1343.’’  [Colz.  Jour. 

The  comet.  Mauvais'  comet,  is  receding  from  us  and 
from  the  sun,  rapidly.  It  is  dim  and  minute.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  having  been  distinguished  without  a 
telescope,  unless  we  rely  upon  the  statement  of  some  one 
who  is  said  to  have  seen  from  a position  on  the  White 
Mountains,  N.  II.  a few  evenings  since,  a comet  in  the 
east,  resembling  the  one  we  had  in  the  west  a few  months 
since. 

Deaths  during  the  week  ending  29th  July  in  New 
Orleans  89,  of  which  six  died  of  yellow  fever;  one  death 
of  yellow  fever  for  the  48  hours  ending  the  31st. 

In  Philadelphia  135,  of  which  57  seven  were  under 
one  year,  eight  were  colored,  and  fourteen  died  of  con- 
sumption; during  last  week  131,  of  which  53  were  under 
one  year,  13  died  of  consumption. 

In  New  York  last  week  153,  of  which  81  were  under 
two  years  of  age. 

In  Baltimore  the  week  ending  the  7th  inst.  58,  of  which 
31  were  under  one  year,  six  free  colored  and  six  slaves, 
seven  died  of  consumption. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jas.  Richards,  professor  of  theology  at 
seminary,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  on  the  2d  ins:,  age  77. 

At  Peru,  Illinois,  on  the  27th  ult.  Frederick  Hale,  M. 
D.,  L.  L.  D.  of  Washington,  age  64,  distinguished  as  a 
scholar,  a gentleman,  and  a Christian — as  well  as  by 
many  instances  of  public  spirited  liberality. 

Donations.  A messenger,  sys  the  Christian  Watch- 
man, recently  entered  the  rooms  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly’s Board  of  foreign  missions  in  New  York,  and  coun- 
ted out  ten  one  thousand  dollar  bank  notes,  saying  it  was 
for  the  mission  to  China,  and  no  questions  were  to  be 
asked  as  to  the  donor. 

Elections.  Some  returns  have  reached  us  from  two 
of  the  recent  political  battle  fields,  but  not  sufficient  to 
determine  the  final  result.  We  subjoin  the  latest; — 

N.  Carolina.  No  returns  from  the  1st  district,  but 
both  candidates  being  whigs,  a whig  of  course  is  elected. 
2a  district,  Barringer,  (whig)  supposed  to  he  elected  by 
5 or  60t)  majority.  Sd  district,  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
says,  “not  positively  ascertained.”  Other  accounts  say, 
Mitchell,  (whig)  has  undoubtedly  beaten  Reid,  (L.  F.); 
4th,  Deberry,  (whig)  supposed  to  be  elected.  5th,  Ra- 
leigh district,  Saunders,  (L.  F.)  beats  Miller,  (whig)  123 
votes;  the  Van  Buren  majority  in  1840,  was  850. — 
6th  district,  McKay,  tL.  F.)  is  undoubtedly  elected, 
though  no  returns  are  in.  7th  district,  Daniel,  (L.  F.) 
heats  Nash,  (whig)  159  votes;  Van  Buren  majority  in 
1840,  was  850  votes.  8th.  (Egecomhe)  district,  it  is 
thought  that  the  stalvvort  whig,  Stanly,  is  beat  by  Arring- 
ton (L.  F.)  the  latter  being  1.041  ahead,  apd  two  whig  j 
counties  to  he  heard  from.  9th  district,  Rayper,  (whig)  , 
bi  ats  Moore,  (L.  F.)  8-or  900  votes.  The  Richmond  En-  [ l 
qt  irer  reviewing  thisscene,  calls  loudly  upon  their  friends  i 
in  me  old  north  to  rally  before  the  next  election,  or  “this  , t 
noble  state  will  b'e  assigned  over  to  Henry  Clay.’’  I . 


Tennecsee  Wp  have  returns  only  from  a few  counties. 

From  Nashville  the  whig  gain  is  453  over  the  election  of 
1841,  and  nearly  up  to  the  vote  of  1840.  From  Louis- 
ville we  learn  Dickson  county  300,  Maury  379,  Hickman 
636  Loco  majorites,  and  Lawrence  5,  and  Montgomery 
381  whig  majorities. 

Exchange  continues  as  last  quoted,  with  hardly  a va- 
riation. 

Flour.  Baltimore  price,  $4  62  a 4 87 — inspections, 
12  918  barrels,  1,435  half  barrels.  Wheat  ranges  from 
92  to  93  cents. 

Hayti.  Three  French  men-of-war  in  the  outer  roads, 
and  seven  men-of-war  in  the  outer  bay,  Port  au  Prince, 
on  the  30ih  ult.  The  French  steamer  Gomez  arrived 
the  25th.  Disaffec  ion  is  evinced  at  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  island,  and  a party  is  for  restoring  the  French  domi- 
nion. The  election  of  electors  took  place  on  the  15th 
ult.  The  president  was  to  be  elected  on  the  5th  August. 
Business  dull. 

Mr.  Webster,  has  been  spending  a short  time  at  his  pa- 
ternal mansion  in  Franklin,  N.  H.  enjoying  rustic  and 
sociable  chowder  parties,  and  replying  very  happily  to 
the  greeting  of  old  acquaintances. 

Yankee  notions.  The  following’curious  imports  have 
arrived  during  the  month  from  the  United  States, — 1 car- 
go of  ice,  67  gross  of  wooden  clothes  pins;  250  wooden 
clocks;  75  rocking  chairs;  40  dozen  corn  brooms. 

[ Bicknell’s  Letter  from  London 

Observatory.  The  Cincinnad  Astronomical  society 
is  about  to  erect  an  Observatory,  and  has  tendered  an 
invitation  to  the  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  to  deliver 
an  address  at  the  time  of  laying  the  corner  stone,  which 
the  Cincinnati  papers  state  Mr.  Adams  has  consen  ted 
to  do  in  November  next. 

Rail  road  items.  The  Long  Island  railroad.  En- 
couraged by  success,  the  directors  have  decided  to  place 
the  residue  of  the  road  under  contract. 

The  Utica  and  Schenectady  rail  road  has  been  in  ope- 
ration seven  years;  upwards  ol  two  millions  of  persons 
have  passed  over  it;  not  a lile  has  been  lost. 

Philadelphia  and  Columbia  rail  road.  Receipts  since 
30th  Nov.  1832,  $104,231  77,  being  $6,662  43  more  than 
to  same  time  last  year- 

The  receipts  on  the  Western  (Mass.)  railroad  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  29th  ult.  were  $13,741. 

Saratoga  Springs  have  4000  visiters  this  week. 

A Spanish  slaver  Capt.  Lane,  of  the  brig  Russia, 
at  N.  York  from  Trinidad  deCuba,  reports  that  a Spa- 
nish Guineaman  arrived  at  that  port  on  the  20th  June 
and  landed  tier  cargo,  450  slaves,  five  miles  to  leeward  of 
the  town  ot  Trinidad.  The  vessel  and  cargo  are  the 
rropeny  of  Don  Pedro  Blanco,  esq.,  the  famous  negro 
trader.  The  vessel  was  overhauling  and  refitting  with 
great  despatch  lor  another  voyage,  and  was  to  sail  in 
about  fifteen  days. 

Stocks.  New  York  market.  U.  S.  sixes  114;  fives 
104;  N.  York  sixes  107 g;  Ohio  sixes  90|;  Illinois  canal 
34 g;  Illinois  bonds  32j;  Indiana  bonds  32j;  Kentucky 
sixes  97;  Arkansas  sixes  38.  $3000  of  Vtrgiua  sixes  sold 
at  the.  Reading  Room,  Norfolk,  on  the  2d  mst.  at  par. 

Telescope.  M.  H.  Paine  &.  Co.,  South  Leicester,  are 
now  engaged  on  a reflecting  telescope,  whose  focal 
length  measures  forty  leet,  diameter  of  the  speculum 
twenty-five  inches.  It  will  be  completed  in  August,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  in  'the  world.  It  is  entirely  of 
American  manufacture,  the  lenses  being  ground  by 
themselves,  and  ail  the  work  done  on  their  premises. 

[Mass.  Spy. 

“The  Queen  of  the  West,”  said  to  surpass  in  beau- 
ty, size,  build,  neatness,  and  arrangements  throughout, 
any  merchantman  ever  built  in  this  country,  waslaunch- 
ed  from  the  yard  of  Brown  & Bell,  New  York,  on  the 
5th  inst.,  rigged  and  sparred,  her  yards  crossed,  and  all 
a “taunto.”  She  is  1250  tons  burthen,  and  is  intended 
for  the  Liverpool  line. 

The  Temperance  reform.  Father  Mathew  is  in 
England,  an  apostle  of  benevolence  to  man.  He  unites 
all  sects,  or  rather,  like  his  master  and  patron,  acts  above 
all  sectarianism.  30,01)0  persons  attended  a meeting  at 
Liverpool  on  the  15th,  and  8,000  at  St.  Anthony’s  Chap- 
el on  the  17th. 

Tobacco.  Baltimore  market  active,  and  prices  main- 
tained. Inspections,  586  hhds.  Maryland,  601  Ohio,  29 
Kentucky,  8 Missouri; — total  1,224.  Stock  on  hand  at 
New  Orleans  1st  of  August,  8,679  hhds.  Shipped  since 
1st  of  Sept.  ’42,  79,889  hhds. 

Treasury  notes.  The  amount  outstanding  on  the 
1st  August,  1843,  after  deducting  those  canc.-lled  in  the 
hands  of  accounting  officers,  is  $6,225,127  39. 

Yellow  fever.  At  New7  Orleans  three  deaths  occur- 
red ot  the  fever  on  the  3d  and  4th  inst.  Only  one  new 
case  admitted  at  the  Charily  Hospital  during  those  two 
days.  The  brig  Growler  from  New  Orleans  reached 
New  York  a tew  days  since,  having  lost  two  of  her  crew 
and  the  others  all  sick  with  the  fever. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  the  disease  prevailing  else- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Yucatan.  An  Englfsh  schooner  captured  by  a Yuca- 
tan gun  boat  for  smuggling,  arrived  at  Sisal;  the  English 
officers  taken  at  Telschac,  were  released  on  the  19th  ult. 
and  left  Campeachy  on  the  20th,  to  seek  passages  for 
England. 
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In  1829  the  first  deposite  was  made  from  Virginia,  | costs.  In  case  of  a new  trial,  the  plaintiff  might  have 


PRESIDENT  TYLER,  who  intended  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  seat  of  government  last  Tuesday,  was 
detained  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  by  the  indisposition  of 
some  of  his  family.  He  was  to  have  proceeded  to 
the  Virginia  springs. 

UNITED  STATES  MINTS.'  Abstract  from  the 
annual  report  of  operations  for  the  year  1842: 

Mints.  Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

Philadelphia,  $960,017  50  $1,442,500  $2,426,351  40 

Dahlonega,  309,647  50  309,647  50 

Charlotte,  159,005  00  159,005  00 

New  Orleans,  405,500  00  890,250  1,295,750  00 

$1,834,270  00  $2,332,750  $4,190,753  90 
The  total  value  of  the  coinage  of  1841 
was  2,240,321  00 

1842  exceeds  1841  by  $1,950,432  9Q 

Besides  the  above  gold  and  silver  coinage,  there 
were  coined  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  2,383,390  cents, 
TaJae  $23,833  90 

The  following  exhibits  the  description  of  coin: 

Philadelplna.  Charlotte.  Dahlonega.  N.Orl'ns 


of  $2,500;  since  then  to  1842  the  whole  amount  re' 
ceived  at  the  United  States  mint  is  $646,494. 

South  Carolina  also  made  the  first  deposite  in  1829 
of  $3,500;  and  up  to  1842  inclusive,  the  whole  amount 
received  from  that  state  is  $355,782. 

The  largest  amount  in  any  one  year  (1833)  is  66,000 
dollars,  in  1842  only  $223,  probably  being  sent  to  one 
of  the  branches. 

Georgia  commenced  her  deposites  in  1830,  with 
$212,0.00,  and  has,  up  to  1842,  deposited  $2,201,385,  be- 
sides $855,939  received  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  from 

1838  to  1842  inclusive. 

In  1831  Tennessee  deposited  $1,000;  and  since,  the 
whole  amount  is  $15,516  up  to  1841  inclusive — none 
in  1842. 

Alabama,  in  1839  supplied  $500,  and  up  to  1842  in- 
clusive, $12,373. 

From  various  other  sources  there  were  received  in 
1831,  $1,000;  in  1835,  $12,200;  in  1838,  $200;  and  in 
1842,  $13,717— total  $27,117. 

The  deposites  at  New  Orleans  commenced  in  1838 
with  $700, since  when  the  amount  received  up  to  1842 
is  $17,852. 

The  whole  amount  received  from  the  United  States 
mines  is  as  follows: 

Principal  mint. 

1824  to  1842 — North  Carolina  $2,876,864 

1829  to  1842 — Virginia  646,494 

1829  to  1842 — South  Carolina  355,782 

1830  to  1842 — Georgia  0,201,385 

1831  to  1842 — Tennessee  15,516 

1839  to  1842— Alabama  13,313 

1831  to  1842 — Other  sources  27,117 


leave  to  amend  his  declaration,  and  so  cut  off  another 
motion  in  arrest.  By  refusing  the  new  trial,  the  de- 
fendant seeks  to  throw  the  plaintiff  at  once  on  to  a 
defective  declaration,  upon  which  the  court  cannot 
give  judgment.  In  that  way  the  plaintiff  might  be 
defeated.  The  court  has  certified  that  the  judges  are 
divided  in  opinion  upon  the  motion  in  arrest;  and  also 
on  a like  motion  in  the  suit  for  the  penalty.  This 
takes  both  cases  to  the  supreme  court. 


Total  U.  S.  mint  $ 

1838  to  1842— Charlotte  ’ 6§2.917 

Dahlonega  855,939 

New  Orleans  17,852 


6,135,531 


Eagles 
Half-eagles 
Quarter-eagle3 


Dollars 
Half-dollars 
Quarter  do. 
Dimes 
Half-dimes 

Pieces 
Cents 


81,507 

27.573 

2,823 


184,618 
2,012.764 
88.000 

1.887.882 
815,000 

4.987.882 
2,3S3,390 


‘27,480 

36,122 


59,608 

4,643 


27.400 

16.400 
19,800 


957.000 

769.000 

2,030,000 

350.000 


Total  pieces  7.373,172 
Total  value  $2,426,351 


64,251 

309,648 


64  251 
310,647 


Aggregate  of  pieces  11,661,274, 

The  Deposites  for  coining  at  Philadelphia  were, 


4 159,600 
1,295,750 


Gold  from  United  States  mines 
Do.  Do.  elsewhere 

Silver  of  United  States  mines 
Do.  Do.  Do  elsewhere 

The  Deposites  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
At  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

At  New  Orleans,  in  gold 
Do.  Do  in  silver 

Total  of  deposites 
Total  of  deposites  in  1841 


$273,587 

704,324 

6,444 

1,560,965 

174,508 

323,372 

588,274 

932.655 

4,564,150 

2,166,723 


1,556,708 


Total  from  U.  S.  mines,  1824  to  ’49?  $7,692,239 

The  total  coinage  at  the  branch  mints  since  their 
establishment  in  1838: 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Dahlonega,  Ga. 
New  Orleans, 


Pieces. 

162,118 

178,534 

14,179,656 


Value. 

$686,030 

827,638 

3,155,443 


14,520,308  $4,649,111 


Increase  1342  $2,397,427 

The  principal  supply  of  silver  was  Mexican  dol- 
lars. and  $203,826  old  worn  out  French  crowns  and 
half  do. 

The  accumulation  of  specie  in  the  country  within 
the  last  few  months,  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
deposites  at  all  the  mints  for  coinage. 

The  amount  of  gold  from  the  mines  in  the  United 
States,  deposited  during  the  year  was  $779,097.  The 
state  of  Georgia  furnished  to  the  mints  of  Philadel- 
phia and  Dahlonega,  $473,648  in  gold  for  coinage. 

Progress  of  the  deposites  of  gold  for  coinage  at  the  mint 
and  branches  from  United  States  mines.  The  first  de- 
posite at  the  United  States  mint  was  from  North  Ca- 
rolina, of  $5,0  JO,  in  1824  The  whole  amount  re- 
ceived from  that  state  up  to  1842  inclusive,  is 
$2,876,864,  besides  $682,917  at  the  branch  at  Char- 
lotte since  1838.  The  largest  amount  was  $475,000 
in  1833. 
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COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS.  New  Gra- 
nada. The  following  official  notice  appears  in  the 
Madisonian: 

Department  of  state. 

Washington  Jlugust  8,  1843. 

Information  has  been  received  at  this  department 
from  Ramm  Leon  Sanchez,  esq.  United  States  con- 
sul at  Carthagena,  New  Granada,  that  by  a law  of 
the  congress  of  New  Granada,  bearing  date  the  24th 
of  April  last,  sanctioned  by  the  executive  on  the 
first  of  May  last,  granting  certain  exemptions  to  the 
city  of  Carthagena,  it  is  provided  that  from  the  first 
day  of  September,  1843,  to  the  31st  day  of  August, 
1853,  all  the  wheat  flour  imported  for  the  express 
consumption  of  the  city  shall  be  free  of  importa- 
tion and  alcabala  duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  ($4 
84)  four  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents  per  barrel  less 
than  that  article  pays  at  present,  which  is  $8  20  per 
barrel. 

The  same  law  provides  that  all  vessels,  foreign  and 
national,  coming  direct  to  the  port  of  Carthagena  after 
the  said  1st  of  September,  1843,  and  for  the  same  pe- 
riod above  stated,  shall  be  exempt  from  paying  ton- 
nage duty,  entry  and  anchorage.  All  other  port 
charges  will  be  exacted  as  heretofore. 

THE  SLAVE  CASE  IN  CINCINNATI.  A few 
days  since  a verdict  wasdelivered  in  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  States,  sitting  at  Cincinnati,  against  a 
man  named  Van  Zandt,  for  aiding  in  the  escape  of 
slaves  from  Kentucky.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says: 

“Judge  McLean  yesterday  read  the  opinion  of  the 
court  granting  the  defendants  a new  trial,  upon  the 
payment  of  costs.  The  defendant  declined  accept- 
ing the  new  trial  on  those  terms.  A motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment  had  been  also  filed;  and  the  two  motions 
were  argued  and  considered  together;  hence  the  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  new  trial  upon  the  payment  of 


NATIONAL  REQUISITION  CASE. 

Christiana  Gilmour.  This  being  the  first  case 
of  a requisition  for  the  delivery  up  of  a person  charg- 
ed with  crime,  under  the  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  which  stipulates  that  on  the  demand  of 
either  government,  persons  accused  of  certain  speci- 
fied crimes,  shall  be  delivered  up  for  trial  in  the 
country  where  the  offence  is  charged,  of  course  ex- 
cited the  more  interest  as  the  proceedings  under  it 
would  form  a precedent  for  future  cases;  consequent- 
ly every  step  has  been  taken  with  circumspection. 

Besides  the  general  interest  which  it  assumed,  there 
has  been  peculiar  interest  in  this  case,  from  its  in- 
trinsic character.  A female,  young,  and  interesting, 
inexperienced — nay,  with  some  indications  of  mental 
aberration — fortuitously  in  possession  it  is  supposed., 
of  a considerable  sum  in  cash,  was  therefore  with 
means  to  employ  able  counsel  to  conduct  her  case.— 
Ccertainly  there  have  heen  few  cases  in  which 
counsel  have  more  ingeniously  endeavored  to  rescue 
a client  from  impending  danger,  than  this  case  has 
exhibited.  The  case  itself  is  one,  calculated  to  call 
out  deep  feelings  of  humanity  and  commiseration. 

Christiana  Gilmour  according  to  an  account  given 
of  her  in  the  New  York  Sun,  is  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  farmer  of  Renfrewshire,  near  Paisley,  in 
Scotland.  She  received  a tolerably  good  education. 
About  five  years  since,  whilst  she  was  “in  taens,” 
she  became  acquainted  with  a genteel  young  man  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  the  name  of  Anderson,  and  a 
mutual  attachment  ensued. 

Although  of  excellent  character,  and  of  good  mo- 
ral conduct  he  was  in  humble  life,  being  a gardener 
in  the  employment  of  a gentleman  in  his  native  par- 
ish. They  made  no  secret  of  their  attachment,  but 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  her  parents,  particularly 
as  her  father  and  the  father  of  her  future  husband 
had  already  decided  that  she  and  the  unfortunate 
John  Gilmore  were  to  be  united.  The  great  object 
of  her  parents  from  the  time  of  discovering  her  at- 
tachment to  Anderson,  was  to  keep  them  apart,  and 
with  this  view  she  was  at  times  confined  in  the 
attic  of  her  father’s  dwelling,  and  a most  rigid 
system  of  coercion  applied  to  her  with  a view  to 
compel  an  abandonment  on  her  part  of  the  object  of 
her  affection,  but  without  effect,  although  stripes, 
and  at  times,  severe  beatings,  were  resorted  to.  “Oh 
father,”  she  exclaimed,  (as  we  are  informed,)  one 
day,  “I  cannot  marry  John  Gilmour — I havenothing 
to  say  against  him,  but  J do  not  love  him — permit 
me  to  marry  John  Anderson,  who  I know  is  at- 
tached to  me,  as  I love  him — and  [ will  go|down  on 
my  knees  and  bless  you.  He  and  I can  take  the 
farm,  which  is  in  a short  time  to  be  vacant,  and  my 
little  sister  can  live  with  me,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
in  each  other’s  society.  John  Gilmour  can  find  ano- 
ther girl  who  will  love  him  and  make  him  a good 
wife;  but  oh,  father,  I cannot — cannot — marry  him.” 
The  appeal  was  unheeded,  and  served  but  to  make 
her  situation  worse,  and  she  determined  upon  escape, 
to  wander,  she  knew  not  whither.  Watching  an 
opportunity  she  fled,  but  was  soon  pursued  by  her 
father  and  all  the  servants  of  his  household.  She 
took  shelter  in  a thicket,  where  she  remained  for  a 
time  undiscovered,  although  her  pursuers  often  pass- 
ed the  spot  where  she  lay,  till  her  little  favorite  dog 
found  out  his  mistress  and  came  fondling  upon  her. 
This  led  to  her  detection,  and  she  was  taken  bqck  to 
the  house  and  severely  beaten,  finally  goqded  al- 
most to  madness,  or  to  what  has  heen  claimed  in  re- 
gard to  her  “insanity,”  she  gaye  a consent  so  far  as 
the  law  required,  to  a union  with  Gilmour,  and  after 
being  bedecked  in  bridal  robes,  was  brought  as  an  ox 
to  the  slaughter,  or  a lamb  to  the  sacrifice,  from  her 
place  of  confinement,  and  her  destiny  interwoven  foj; 
life  or  death!  with  that  of  John  Gilmour.  T* 
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rents  had  given  them  <£1,000,  or  about  $5,000  each, 
making  $10,000  in  all,  and  they  were  settled  on  the 
the  farm  at  Inchimon,  which  became  their  property. 
In  about  five  weeks  from  the  marriage  the  unhappy 
husband,  after  a short  illness,  in  which  he  experi- 
enced severe  torture,  perished.  Circumstances  came 
to  light  which  afforded  but  too  much  ground  for  sus- 
picion that  he  had  been  murdered,  and  that  his  un- 
fortunate but  now  it  is  feared,  guilty  wife,  had  caus- 
ed his  death.  She  fled  to  this  country  in  protection 
of  a young  man,  and  passing  as  his  wife,  but  occu- 
pying distinct  berths,  and  both  assuming  a fictitious 
name.  Anderson  is  still  living  at  Renfrewshire,  and 
is  said  to  be  of  good  character.  Christiana  declaref 
that  she  did  not  murder  her  husband.  If  so,  the  pray- 
er of  all  will  be,  that  God  will  permit  her  to  pass  in 
safety  through  the  terrible  ordeal  which  she  will  be 
called  so  soon  to  encounter. 

The  editor  of  the  Sun  states,  that  he  has  seen  a 
letter  written  by  her  to  her  parents,  since  her  arrival 
in  this  country,  couched  in  sweet  and  affecting  lan- 
guage, and  written  in  a practised  and  pretty  hand. 

Of  course  every  exertion  to  save  the  accused  from 
the  impending  danger,  that  the  utmost  ingenuity 
could  devise,  was  resorted  to,  and  every  inch  of 
ground  that  for  a moment  was  supposed  tenable 
was  occupied  and  contested  through  every  ramifica- 
tion of  jurisprudence.  The  counsel  contrived  loget 
it  before  half  a dozen  different  judicial  tribunals, 
State  and  U.  States, — yet  the  slow  but  uniform  deci- 
sion was.  that  the  case  came  clearly  within  the  pro- 
vision of  the  treaty.  A jury  was  empannelled  to  try 
whether  the  accused  was  insane;  and  a long  trial  en- 
sued; many  witnesses  were  summoned  to  testify  as  to 
what  constituted  legal  accountability  in  this  respect, 
as  v. ell  as  in  regard  to  the  applicability  of  the  deci- 
sion to  her  case.  The  jury  decided  that  she  was  noi 
insane.  The  case  next  went  to  trial,  to  ascertain 
w i ether  there  . ere  such  circumstances'  proved  as 
w up  hold  the  accused  to  trial  id  this  country  for 
tne  Hence  charged?  After  a long  and  well  contest- 
ed investigation  it  was  de'f  i«le«i,  lha  she  would  be 
held  to  trial  under  the  circumstances;  and  the  U.  S. 
com  i issioner  before  whom  the  trial  was  hod  ulti- 
mately decided  the  case  before  him  in  form  of  a cer- 
tificate, as  follows: 

I,  Sylvanus  Rapelje,  a commissioner  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify  that  upon  hear- 
ing the  “evidence  of  criminality”  in  the  matter  of 
Christiana  Cochran,  otherwise  Gilmour,  “charged 
with  the  crime  of  murder”  “in  Scotland,”  and  after 
carefully  considering  the  same,  1 do  decide  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  she  was  found 
ana  arrested,  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to 
justify  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial. 

This  decision  was  transmitted,  together  with  the 
requisition  and  other  documents  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  for  ultimate  determination.  By 
him  the  whole  case  was  referred  to  the  attorney  ge- 
neral of  the  United  States,  as  his  proper  law  adviser 
in  all  such  cases — and  the  result  is,  the  issuing  of  the 
following  official  directions. 

The  following  is  the  document  issued  to  the  United 
States  marshal,  New  York,  directing  the  surrender. 
It  being  the  first  case  of  a surrender  under  the  trea- 
ty, which  had  been  signed  exactly  one  year  before 
at  Washington,  August  1842: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  9lh  August,  1843. 

To  oil  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come: 

Whereas,  Henry  S.  Fox,  esq.,  the  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic 
majesty,  hath  made  the  requisition  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty,  con- 
cluded at  Washington  on  the  9th  day  of  August, 
1842,  for  the  delivering  up  to  justice  of  Christiana 
Cochran,  alias  Gilmour,  charged  with  the  crime  of 
murder  alleged  to  have  been  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain;  and  whereas,  the  said 
Christiana  Cochran,  alias  Gilmour,  hath  been  found 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  and  hath  by  proper  affidavit,  and 
in  due  form  of  law,  been  brought  before  S.  Rapelje, 
U.  S.  commissioner,  for  the  southern  district  of  N.  Y., 
upon  the  said  charge  of  murder;  and  whereas,  the 
said  S.  Rapelje  hath  deemed  theevidence  sufficient  to 
authorize  him  to  require  her  commitment,  and  hath 
accordingly  committed  her  to  the  jail  of  New  York; 
all  which  appears  by  a certified  copy  pf  the  pro- 
ceedings, transmitted  to  this  department; 

Now  these  presents  are  to  require  the  marshal  of 
the  United  States  of  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
said  district,,  and  any  other  public  officer,  having  the 
charge  and  custody  of  the  said  Christiana  Cochran, 
alias  G ilmour,  to  surrender  and  deliver  her  up  to 
George  McKay,  an  officer  of  the  government  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,  or  any  other  officer  of  said  go- 
vernment duly  authorised  by  her  iintannic  majesty’s 


said  envoy  extraordinary  and- minister  plenipotpntia- 
ary,  to  receive  her  into  custody. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  sea!  of  the  office  of  the 
f 1 secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  on 
< L.  S.  > the  day  and  year  herein  aforesaid. 

( — ) A.  P.  UPSHUR. 

The  following  letter  accompanied  the  warrant.— 
They  were  both  enclosed  to  the  marshal  of  the  dis- 
trict: 

Department  of  Slate , 
Washington,  9th  August,  1843. 
Silas  M.  Stillwell,  esq.,  marshal  of  the  United 

States,  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

Sir: — I transmit  to  you,  herewith,  a warrant  issued 
upon  the  requisition  of  the  British  minister,  n con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  10th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  directing  the  surrender  and 
delivery  of  Christiana  Cochran  alias  Gilmour,  a fu- 
gitive from  justice,  charged  with  the  crime  of  mur 
der,  alleged  to  have  been  committed  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  Great  Britain,  to  George.  M’Kay,  or 
any  other  officer  of  her  Britannic  majesty’s  govt  ru- 
rrient  duly  authorized  to  receive  her  into  custody. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A P.  UPSHUR. 

The  counsel  of  Christiana  Gilmour  made  another 
ineffectual  attempt  to  save  her,  by  an  application  to 
judge  Betts,  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  for  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  Judge  Betts  gave  the  following  opin- 
ion thereon: 

In  the  matter  of  Christiana  Co  hran,  otherwise 
Gilmour,  on  application  for  the  allowance  of  a writ 
of  habeas  corpus: — 

1 am  of  opinion  that  the  10th  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  concluded  August  9th,  1842,  is,  un- 
de,r  the  2d  sub-division  of  the  6th  article  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  force  as  a subsist- 
ing law  of  the  land,  and  is  accordingly  to  be  observ- 
ed and  executed  by  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
country. 

I am  of  opinion  that  a commissioner  appointed  by 
a circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the 
acts  of  congress  in  that  behalf  is,  by  force  of  the 
act  o!  congress  of  August  23,  1842,  empowered  to 
perform  the  functions  pointed  out  by  the  tenth  arti- 
cle of  the  said  treaty. 

I am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  competent  for  a judge 
of  the  United  States,  in  vacation,  to  revise,  on  habeas 
corpus,  the  adjudication  of  such  commissioner  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  proof  of  criminality  of  a party 
charged  before  him. 

1 am  of  opinion  that  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  can- 
not be  rightfully  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  enquir- 
ing into  the  legality  of  a warrant  emanating  from  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government,  intended  to 
surrender,  a person  duly  committed  to  a marshal  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  authorities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, under  the  provisions  of  the  10th  article  of  the 
said  treaty,  before  the  party  shall  be  thereby  actual- 
ly transferred  to  and  detained  in  such  British  custody 
within  the  United  Stales. 

I accordingly  refuse  to  allow  the  habeas  corpus 
prayed  for  in  this  case. 

SAMUEL  R.  BETTS, 
United  States  Judge,  &c. 

New  York,  August  12,  1843. 

THE  ARMY. 

THE  WESTERN  FRONTIER— SANTA  FE 
TRADERS.  From  the  Missouri  Reporter  July  31. — 
Captain  Cooke,  of  the  United  States  army,  has  made 
an  official  report  to  General  Gaines,  of  this  military 
division,  in  reference  to  his  recent  proceedings  in  the 
Indian  territory;  by  which  it  appears  that  he  disarmed 
a company  of  Texians,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Snively,  on  the  30th  of  June  last.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  spot  were  the  Texians  where  encamped, 
a white  flag  was  displayed.  In  pursuance  of  a mes- 
sage sent  to  them,  Col.  Snively  and  two  others 
waited  on  Captain  Cooke  and  informed  him  they  were 
acting  under  a commission  from  the  Texian  govern- 
ment, and  thought  they  were  in  the  territory  of  that 
republic.  Col.  S.  produced  his  commission  from  the 
Texian  secretary  of  war,  authorising  him  to  raise  a 
force  of  three  hundred  men  to  plunder  the  Santa  Fe 
traders  whilst  crossing  the  Texian  territory  on  their 
way  to  the  United  States.  But  Capt.  C.,  concluding 
that  such  a commission  would  hardly  authorize  land 
privateering,  at  least  on  the  American  side  of  the  line 
or  on  disputed  territory,  disarmed  the  Texians  and 
gave  them  permission  either  to  return  to  Texas  or  to 
accompany  him  to  the  United  States.  Col,  S.  insisted 
upon  a right  to  pursue  the  enemy  twenty  miles  into 
the  territory  of  a neutral  power,  and  complained  that 
his  men  would  be  in  great  danger,  without  their  arms, 
from  a large  body  of  hostile  Indians  that  they  had 
recently  met,  and  futher  that  they  were  in  a starving 
condition.  An  attempt  was  maae  by  Col.  S’s.  aid  to 
incite  the  Texians  to  resistance,  but  they  yielded  at 


the  approach  of  Capt.  C.  The  larger  part  of  the 
Texians  accepted  the  offer  of  Capt.  C.  and  returned 
with  him  to  the  United  States — the  other  portion 
proceeded  to  Texas  with  Col.  S.  Col.  Warfield  was 
one  of  the  band.  He  was  the  pnly  one  of  the  party 
who  had  a regular  commission.  He  was  empowered 
by  the  Texian  government  to  bestow  an  unlimited 
number  of  commissions  on  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  moke  war  on  Mexico.  McDaniel,  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Charvis,  held  a captain’s  commis- 
sion, given  to  him  by  Warfield. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Evening  Gazette. 

Gen.  Gaines  and  the  Santa  fe  traders. 

Through  the  politeness  of  that  indefatigable  and 
veteran  officer,  Gen.  Gaines,  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  a transcript  of  the  energetic  des- 
patch forwarder!  by  him  to  Brigadier  General  Tay- 
lor. commandin'?  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  relative 
to  the  lure  of  conduct  which  will  hereafter  govern  the 
military  with  regard  to  the  escort  nsvi  protection  of 
the  Santa  Fe  traders.  The  spirit  i-  bi<  h P.e  docu- 
ment is  written,  will,  we  haven-  b1 , have  iue 
influence  upon  the  ruffians  who  are  n->  r-’o.vlim:  in 
ihe  virinily  of  our  northwestern  frontier.  Gen. 
Gaines  deserves  and  should  receive,  for  hi-  prompti- 
tude in  this  matter,  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

Letter  of  Gen  Gaines  In  Gen  Taylor. 

Headquarters,  St.  Louis  Mo  July  27  1843. 

Sir:  An  escort  for  the  protecti  m ol  Santa  Fe  tra- 
ders has  been  asked  fop.  arid  authorized  by  the  depart- 
ment of  war.  to  leave  Independence.  Missouri,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  next  month,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

While  making  arrangements  to  furnish  the  desired 
escort  1 have  received  the  report  of  Capt.  St.  G. 
Cooke,  of  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  by  which  I find 
that,  although  he  had  met  with  and  very  properly  dis- 
armed one  hundred  men  professing  to  be  Texians, 
whose  avowed  object  was  to  attack  and  capture  the 
Mexican  caravans  found  upon  the.  Santa  Fe  road,  yet 
some  other  men  of  the  same  description  are  supposed 
to  be  still  hovering  about  this  trading  road,  ready  to 
pounce  upon  the  unoffending  caravans. 

This  mnst  not  be.  It  is  our  bounden  duty  to  put 
down  all  predatory  movements  of  this  sort  of  land 
privateering,  such  as  has  too  long  contributed  to 
mark  the  character  of  men  calling  themselves  mem- 
bers of5American  republics,  towards  each  other. 

We  must  destroy,  airest,  or  disarm  all  such  lawless 
combinations  whenever  found  within  or  near  our  un- 
marked boundary. 

In  the  case  under  consideration;  it  is  very  evident 
that  no  such  movements  or  captures  can  take  place 
any  where  upon  the  Santa  Fe  road,  without  jeoparding 
the  lives  and  property  of  many  of  our  good  citizens 
engaged  in  this  valuable  and  growing  trade.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject  I could  not  hesitate  to  ap- 
prove the  conduct  of  that  excellent  officer,  Capt. 
Cooke. 

The  question  whether  the  pretended  Texians  were 
found  within  our  territorial  limits  or  not,  was  a ques- 
tion which,  in  the  absence  of  a marked  boundary, 
Capt  Cooke  had  a right  to  decide,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment of  his  conduct  was  concerned,  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  assigned  to  him.  His  duty  was  to 
afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  lawfully- 
engaged  m trade  upon  the  Santa  Fe  road. 

The  sacred  character  of  this  duty  required  perfect 
impartialiaty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States’  com- 
mander to  whom  it  is  confided,  and  naturally  consti- 
tutes him,  while  acting  under  the  authority  of  his  go- 
vernment, a fit  and  proper  judge  for  the  time  being 
to  decide  how  far  he  can  go,  and  where  he  should 
halt,  consistently  with  the  well  known  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

I have  long  acted  upon  the  principle  that  for  the 
purposes  of  protection  of  unoffending  citizens  against 
savages,  as  well  as  against  predatory  bands  of  civiliz- 
ed men  disposed  to  violate  the  known  laws  of  war, 
or  to  violate  the  long-cherished  principles  of  that/ree 
trade  and  social  intercourse  which  have  done  so  much 
for  the  great  cause  of  civilization  and  free  govern- 
ment throughout  the  civilized  world,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  consider  every  foot  of  land  and  water  near 
our  unmarked  boundary,  and  especially  that  upon  the 
the  Santa  Fe  road,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Rio  del 
Norte  as  neutral  ground,  and  within  the  reach  of  our 
authority,  or  at  least  until  the  boundary  line  is  mark- 
ed and  established  according  to  existing  treaties. 
I acted  upon  this  principle  upon  the  Sabine  frontier 
in  the  year  1836,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  cer- 
tain self-esteemed  abolitionists,  with  whom  these  land 
privateers  may  now  unite  in  abusing  me.  But  I am 
never  so  well  satisfied  with  my  own  conduct  as  when 
I find  myself  abused  by  political  intriguers  and  land 
privateers  or  pirates. 

The  escort  recently  authorized  by  the  departmant 
of  war  will  be  ordered  to  assemble  as  soon  after  the 
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6th  of  August,  next  month,  as  practicable  at  or  near 
ndependence.  It  is  possible  that  the  escort  may  not 
je  ready  to  leave  Independence  until  the  15th  of 
August.  I am  very  respectfully  your  obedient  set 
rant.  EDMUND  P.  GAINES, 

Major  general  U.  S.  Army  commanding. 

To  Brig.  Gen.  Z.  Taylor, 

Com.  the  2 d Dep't , Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 
Appointments.  Thos.  Grosvener  King  esq,  to  be 
military  store  keeper;  Quarter  Masterdept.  New  Or- 
leans vice  Capt.  J.  W.  KiDgsbury,  resigned. 

Resignation.  Captain  Nathan  Darling,  rifle  re- 
giment, to  take  effect  August  31-  (Capt.  Darling  has 
been  appointed  sutler  at  Fort  Jessup.) 

This  resignation  will  give  promotion  to 
1st  Lieut.  L.  Pike  Graham  to  be  captain, 

2d  Lieut.  F.  Hamilton  to  be  1st  Lieutenant. 

The  detachment  of  dragoons,  under  Capt.  Cooke, 
which  went  out  as  escort  to  the  Santa  Fe  traders, 
has  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

5th  Infantry.  Capt.  Johnson’s  company  G has 
proceeded  from  Mackenzie  to  Fort  Brady,  and  re- 
lieved Capt.  Merrill’s  company  K,  which  takes  post 
at  Fort  Mackenzie.  [Army  Sf  N.  Chro. 

A court  martial,  has  been  ordered  to  convene  at 
Fort  Sullivan,  Eastport,  Maine,  for  the  trial  of  Lieut. 
S.  B.  Dawson,  of  the  1st  U.  S.  artillery,  on  charges 
of  insubordination,  preferred  against  him  by  Capt.  J. 
H.  Winder,  commandant  of  the  post.  The  court  is 
composed  of  Major  L.  Whiting  President;  Captains 
Porter,  Norman,  and  Babbitt;  Lieuts.  Aisquith,  Smith 
and  Capron,  Lieut.  Brennan,  Judge  Advocate. 

THE  NAVY. 

Hubbell’l  thunder  bombs.  On  the  10th  inst.  one 
of  Mr.  Hubbell’s  thunder  bombs,  fired  by  an  eight- 
pound  .cartridge  from  a thirty-two  pound  gun,  at  San- 
dy Hook  station,  exploded  midway,  in  a target  the 
thickness  of  the  side  of  a line  of  battle  ship,  1,000 
yards  distant,  and  tore  it  in  thousands  of  pieces, 
blowing  some  of  them  110  feet  from  the  target.  One 
of  the  242  lb.  balls  was  fired  from  Stockton’s  im- 
mense wrought  iron  gun  also,  with  great  precision. 

Pacific  squadron.  U.  States  frigate  U.  States, 
Com.  T.  Ap  C.  Jones,  and  U.  S.  schooner  Shark, 
Commander  Eagle,  in  Callao  Bay,  1st  June,  all  well. 

U.  S.  schooner  Dale,  sloop  Cyane,  and  store  ship 
Relief,  were  on  the  California  coast. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge,  Lieut.  Com.  Johnson, 
from  Porto  Cabello,  arrived  at  Curacoa  21st  ult. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Boxer,  Lieut-  Com’gBullus,  sailed 
from  Matanzas  about  the  1st  inst.  on  a cruize. 

The  Pensacola  Gazette  says  that  the  U.  §.  ship 
Vincennes  was  to  sail  from  that  port  on  the  10th  inst. 
for  Vera  Cruz,  to  bring  to  the  U.  States  the  Mexi- 
can indemnity  which  is  to  be  ready  at  that  city  about 
the  25th  inst. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  Commander  J.  D.  Knight, 
reached  Charleston  on  the  13th  from  Nassau — all 
well. 

The  frigates  Cumberland  and  Potomac,  at  Boston, 
are  ready  for  sea.  The  brig  Lawrence,  at  Baltimore 
will  soon  be  ready  for  sea.  The  sloops  Boston  and 
Yorktown,  are  to  be  fitted  again  immediately  for 
sea.  The  brig  Perry,  at  Norfolk,  is  to  go  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Truxton  was  at  Gibraltar  on  the 
11th  July,  in  22  days  from  Norfolk,  bound  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  U.  S.  Gazette  states  that  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  designs  to  withdraw  the  two  ship3  of  the  line 
from  service,  and  in  their  places,  substitute  the  fri- 
gate Cumberland,  at  Boston,  Savannah,  at  N.  York, 
and  Raritan,  at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yards. 

Recruiting  service.  Major  Wm.  Dulany,  marine 
corps,  has  been  ordered  to  relieve  Col.  Miller  as  su- 
perintendant  of  the  recruiting  service  in  that  branch 
of  the  navy — his  head  quarters  to  be  at  Baltimore. — 
In  consideration  of  his  services  during  the  Florida 
campaign,  Major  D.  was  promoted  to  the  brevet  rank 
which  he  at  present  holds.  [Patriot. 

Court  martial.  The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that 
one  is  ordered  to  assemble  on  board  the  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  25lh  inst. 

The  New  York  Herald  states  that  a Court  Martial 
has  been  ordered  to  try  Lieut.  McLaughlin  U.  S.  navy 
on  some  twenty  different  charges,  among  which  is  one 
for  murder,  sanctioning  the  whipping  to  death  of  Cor- 
poral Pierpoint,  of  the  marine  corps,  by  Mid.  Rogers. 
Corporal  P.  was  a cousin  of  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
of  Boston. 

The  new  British  steam  frigate  Penelope,  is  to 
have  twelve  43  pounders  instead  of  32,  as  first  in- 
tended, besides  two  pivot  guns  of  84  cwt.  each  on 
the  quarter  deck  and  forecastle.  On  the  main  deck, 
ten  68  pounders.  She  is  to  be  completely  ship-rig- 
ged. 


TOBACCO. 


Having  devoted  a considerable  space  to,  and 
brought  up  the  statistics  of  cotton,  in  several  of  the 
last  numbers  of  the  Register,  we  now  take  up  the 
item  of  tobacco  with  the  design  of  exhibiting  the 
progress  and  condition  of  that  important  and  too 
much  neglected  branch  of  trade. 

From  the  statement  given  in  a London  volume  enti- 
tled the  “Progress  of  the  British  nation  in  its  various 
social  and  economical  relations  from  the  year  1800 
to  the  present  period,”  by  G.  R.  Porter,  F.  R.  S.,  the 
importation  and  consumption  of  tobacco  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  treated  of,  and  some  statements  are  giv- 
en which  are  of  interest.  The  fact  is  developed,  that 
whilst  almost  every  other  department  of  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  has  been 
increasing,  the  consumption  of  tobacco  has  retrograd- 
ed, the  increase  of  population  being  considered. — 
The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Ireland  is  not  over 
half  the  average  to  each  individual  of  what  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  owing  to  the 
duty  on  it  having  since  that  period  been  trebled. 

TOBACPO  CONSUMED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 
AND  RATE  OF  DUTY  THEREON. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  consump- 
tion— the  rate  of  duty — the  total  amount  levied  on  tobac- 
co— the  average  consumption,  to  each  individual — and 
the  average  contribution  of  each  individual  to  Die  revenue 
under  those  respective  rates: 
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The  rate  of  duty,  ft  will  be  perceived,  is  now 
three  shillings  sterling  per  pound- — say  seventy  cents, 
on  an  article  the  value  of  which  in  our  market  is 
not  over  ten  or  twelve  cents!  In  1842,  the  British 
government  derived  a revenue  of  no  less  than  twenty 
millions  and  a half  of  dollars  from  tips  single  article 
of  our  export!!  The  exact  amount  is  stated  to  be 
$20.514,816 — being  nearly  three  times  as  much  rev- 
enue as  she  derives  from  all  other  articles  which  she 
receives  from  the  United  States.  Eleven  percent  of 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  kingdom  is  levied  upon  this 
single  article.  The  above  table  shows  that  when  the 
duty  was  one  fourth  higher  than  it  now  is,  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  was  reduced — the  consumption 
being  more  than  proportionally  affected. 

“The  high  rates  of  duty  charged  on  tobacco  in  va- 
rious European  countries  have  been  felt  as  a griev- 
ance by  some  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
and  threats  have  for  some  time  been  used  that  unless 
an  alteration  be  made  in  those  rates,  retaliatory  mea- 
sures will  be  taken, and  heavy  duties  placed  upon  some 
of  the  staple  manufactures  of  Europe  when  imported 
into  the  U States.  This  very  ineffectual,  but  by  no 
means  uncommon  method  of  meeting  the  case, has  very 
recently  been  adopted  by  the  American  congress.” 

ANNUAL  EXPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  hogsheads — 
the  average  value  per  hogshead — and  the  aggregate 
value  yf  the  annual  exports  qf  tobacco  from  the  United 
States, 


tc/- 1 here  are  two  columns  of  value— -differing  occa- 
sionally. The  one  includes,  the  other  excludes  manufac- 
tured snuff  and  tobacco. 

Value.  Hogsheads.  Val.perhhd.  Value. 


Years. 

1791 

1792 
1783 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 
1809 
1801 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


Dollars, 


5,648,962 

6,222,838 

6,282,272 

4,855,566 

6,115,623 

5,347,208 

6,577,123 

5.296,960 

4,982,974 

5.586,365 

4,892,388 

5,x999,769 

5,755,968 

6,595,305 

8,250,577 

10,058,640 

5,795,647 

7,392,029, 

9,832,943 

9.883,951 

12,576,703, 

EXPORTS  OF 


Number, 

101,272 

112,428 

59,947 

79,826 

61,050 

69,018 

58,167 

68,567 

96,070 

78,680 

103,758 

77,721 

86,291 

83,343 

71,252 

83.186 

62.186 
9,576 

53,921 

84,134 

35,828 

26,094 

5,314 

3,125 

88.337 
69,241 
62,36.5 

84.337 
69,427 
83,940 
66,858 
83,169 
99,009 
77,883 
75,9.84 
64,098 

100,025 

96,278 

77,131 

83,810 

86,7f8 

106,806 

83,153 

87,979. 

94,353 

109,442 

100,232 

100,593 

78,995 

119,484 

147,828 


Dollars,  Dollars. 


84  49 
74  82 

63  46 
62  34 
8Q  48 
83  42 

65  75 
54  73 

64  60 

66  65 
56  4Q 

56  18 
69  29 
74  96 
87  01 
91  54 

57  82 
73  48 

124  47 
81  05 

85  09 


MANUFACTURED  TOBACCO 


6,220,000 

6.209.000 

6,000,000 

6.341.000 

6.572.000 

5.476.000 
26,000 

3.774.000 

5.048.000 

2.150.000 

1.514.000 

319.000 

232.000 

8.235.000 
12,809,000 

9,511,529 

10,241,304 

8,874,167 

8,118,188 

5,798,045 

6,380,020 

6,437,627 

5,059,355 

6,287,976 

5,347,208 

6,816,146 

5,480,707 

5,185,370 

5,833,112 

4,892,388 

5,999,769 

5,755,968 

6,595,308 

8,250,577 

10,058,640 

5,795,647 

7,392,029 

9,832,943 

9,883,957 

12,576,703 
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EXPORTS  OF  INDIAN  COHN  AND  COEN 
BEE  AE* 


Jl  statement  of  the  quantity  of  Indian  corn  and  corn  meal 
exported  from  the.  United  States  from  1791  to  1841, 
inclusive ; also,  the  value  of  the  same,  from  1803  to 
1841. 


Years. 

Corn. 

Meal. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Barrels. 

Dollars. 

1791 

1,713,241 

351,695 

1792 

1,964973 

263,405 

1793 

1,233,738 

189,715 

1794 

1,505,967 

241,570 

1795 

1,935,245 

512,445 

1796 

1,173,552 

540,286 

1797 

804,912 

254,799 

1798 

1,218,231 

211,694 

1799 

1,200,432 

231.226 

1800 

1,694.327 

338.108 

1801 

1,763,163 

919,355 

1802 

1,633,283 

266  816 

1803 

2,079.608 

133  636 

2,025.000 

1804 

1.944,873 

111,327 

2,500.000 

1805 

861,501 

116,131 

1,442.000 

1806 

1.064.263 

108  342 

1 2S6  000 

1807 

1,018.721 

163  460 

987  000 

18  )8 

249  533 

30  918 

298,000 

1809 

522,047 

57.260 

547,00(1 

1810 

1,054  252 

86.744 

1,138  000 

1811 

2.790,850 

147,426 

2,896,000 

1812 

2,039,999 

90,810 

1,939,000 

1813 

1,486,970 

58,521 

1,838,000 

1814 

61,284 

26.438 

170.000 

1815 

33Q,5fS 

72,634 

1.140  000 

1816 

1,077,614 

89,119 

1,646,000 

1317 

387,454 

106,763 

1 328,522 

1813 

1.075,190 

120,029 

2,335  405 

1819 

1,086,762 

135,271 

1,423,792 

1820 

533.741 

146,316 

843.025 

1821 

607,277 

131  669 

606,279 

1822 

509,098 

148,228 

900,656 

1833 

749,034 

141,501 

930,485 

1824 

779.297 

152,723 

736,340 

1825 

869,644 

187,225 

878,073 

1826 

505,381 

158,652 

1,007,321 

1827 

978,664 

131,041 

1,022,464 

1828 

70,492 

174,639 

822,858 

1829 

897,656 

173,775 

974.535 

1830 

444,107 

145,301 

597,119 

1831 

571,312 

207,604 

992,051 

1832 

451,230 

146,710 

758,775 

1833 

437,144 

146,678 

871,814 

1834 

303,449 

149,609 

695,483 

1835 

755,781 

166,782 

1,217,665 

1836 

124,791 

140,917 

725,262 

1837 

151,276 

159,435 

1,011,634 

1838 

172,321 

171,843 

864,391 

1839 

162,306 

165,672 

799,516 

1840 

574,279 

206,063 

1,043,516 

1841 

535,727 

232,284 

995,411 

NEW  YORK. 

Valuation  of  real  and  personal  property- — 
It  will  be  spell  that  the  whole  value  ot  real  estate  in 
the  state  at  large,  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in 
1828,  and  in  the  city  more  than  double.  The  per- 
sonal property  has  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 

New  York  state — including  city. 


Year. 

Real. 

Personal. 

1828 

$275,861,471 

$68,785,292 

1831 

289,457,104 

75.258,726 

1832 

299,510,739 

77,011,007 

1833 

319,879,167 

96,601,946 

1834 

350,011,629 

109,660,506 

1835 

402,482307 

124,394,293 

1836 

539,756,874 

127,639,486 

1837 

499,313,276 

502,864,006 

122,144,173 

1838 

124,660,778 

1839 

519,058,782 

131,602,988 
121,449  830 

1840 

517,723,170 

1841 

531,987,886 

123,311,644 

1842 

504,254,026 

116,595,233 

New  York  city. 

Real, 

Personal. 

1828 

$87,603,580 

#37,684,938 

1831 

97,221,870 

42,058,444 

1832 

104,042,405 

42,260,213 

1833 

114,129,561 

52,365,626 

1834 

123,249,280 

63,299,321 

1835 

143,732,425 

74,991,287 

1836 

233,742,303 

75,758,617 

1837 

196,450,109 

194,543,359 

196,778,434 

67,297,241 

1838 

69,609,582 

1839 

70,010,796 

1840 

187,121,464 

65,721,699 

1841 

186,347,246 

176,512,342 

65,430,456 

61,294,529 

1842 

COMMERCE. 

TONNAGE  ENTERED  THE  THREE  NATIONS  OF  FRANCE, 


M ISC  29  L I.  A M 530718. 


UNITED 

STATES 

AND  great 

BRITAIN. 

Entered  the  United  Kingdom. 

Years. 

British. 

Foreign. 

1815, 

1,372,108 

746.985 

1816, 

1,415,723 

379.465 

1817, 

• 

1,625,121 

465,011 

1818, 

1,886,394 

762,457 

1819, 

1.809,128 

542,648 

1820, 

» 

1,668,060 

447,611 

1821, 

♦ 

1,599,274 

396,256 

1822, 

1,664,186 

469,151 

1823, 

» 

t 

* 

1,740,859 

582.996 

1824, 

• t 

* 

1,797,320 

759,441 

1825, 

♦ 

2,144,593 

958,132 

1826, 

♦ 

1,950,630 

694  116 

1827, 

» 

2 806,898 

751,864 

1828, 

2,094.357 

634.620 

1829, 

♦ 

t 

2,184,525 

710,303 

1830, 

» 

2,180,042 

758.828 

1831, 

t 

2,367,325 

874,605 

1832, 

2,185,980 

639.979 

1833, 

t 

t 

t 

2,183,844 

762,085 

1834, 

t 

2,298.263 

833,905 

1835, 

» 

2,442,734 

866.990 

1836, 

» i 

3,505,473 

988.899 

1837, 

» 

2.616.1C6 

1,005  940 

1838, 

» t 

2.785,387 

1,211,666 

1839, 

3,101,650 

1,331  365 

1840, 

• » 

» 

3,197,501 

1,460,294 

1841, 

2,900,742 

1,081.380 

1842, 

2,680.833 

974,768 

Entered  the  U.  States. 

Years, 

American. 

Foreign. 

1815, 

» 

, 

700.000 

217,413 

1816, 

807,462 

259,142 

1817 

f 

780,136 

212  166 

1818, 

755.101 

161,414 

1819, 

t 

783,579 

85,898 

1820, 

801,253 

78,859 

1821, 

765,098 

82,915 

1822, 

787,961 

112,407 

1823, 

• 

775,271 

117,297 

1824, 

t 

850,033 

89,481 

1825, 

» 

880,754 

94.836 

1826, 

* » 

942,206 

120,716 

1827, 

908  861 

137,562 

1828, 

863,381 

147,006 

1829, 

872,949 

130,098 

1830, 

* r 

» 

967,227 

136,440 

1831, 

r 

923.952 

217,656 

1832, 

• * 

_ r 

949,226 

421,667 

1833, 

r 

t 

1,111,441 

520,874 

1834, 

t 

1,074,670 

568,052 

1835, 

1,352,653 

641,310 

1336, 

1,255,384 

680,213 

1837, 

1,299,720 

307,765 

1838, 

• • 

1,302,974 

592,110 

1839, 

* 

? 

1,490  279 

624,814 

1840, 

* r 

1,576,946 

712,363 

1841, 

t 

1,631,909 

736,444 

Entered  France. 

Years, 

French. 

Foreign. 

1820, 

* 

335,942 

354,550 

1821, 

. . 

. 

316  243 

367,092 

1822, 

285,560 

423,044 

1823, 

r • 

• 

229.129 

425,162 

1824, 

316,480 

438,005 

1825, 

. 

. 

329,735 

414,670 

1826, 

t 

355,756 

544,682 

1827, 

f 

• 

353,103 

475,509 

1828, 

346,591 

527,639 

1829, 

, 

f 

331,049 

581,755 

1830, 

? 

340,171 

669,283 

1831, 

f 

333,216 

.461,194 

1832, 

f 

399,948 

714,638 

1833, 

f ? 

t 

358,157 

622,735 

1834, 

f 

394,486 

736,918 

1835, 

t ? 

• 

407,999 

766,033 

1836, 

, 

550,121 

889,345 

1837, 

* * 

• 

592,124 

.910,111 

1838, 

? 

t 

620,140 

915,000 

1839, 

, f 

• 

642,130 

924,220 

1840, 

. 

665,178 

1.076,737 

1841, 

• 

• 

630,071 

1,193,289 

REV.  DR.  DURBIN  AND  “BOZ.”  The  hol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Durbin,  dated  Flo- 
rence, is  not  without  interest.  Every  thing  from  that 
source  is  pleasing  at  all  times  to  this  community;  but 
the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  gentleman  in  relation  to 
“Dickens’s  Notes  on  America,”  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  publication  of  this  letter  would  probably 
have  been  withheld,  bu*.  for  the  gross  slanders  con- 
tained in  “Martin  Chuzzlewit,”  and  extracts  from 
“Boz’s”  Notes:  [Phil  Enq. 

Florence,  Italy,  Nov.  15,  1842. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  I wrote  from  London,  we 
have  visited  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Halle,  Leipsic,  Dres- 
den, Vienna.  Venice,  and  are  now  at  Florence,  on 
our  way  to  Rome.  You  are  aware  this  is  the  capital 
of  Tuscany,  and  well  entitled  to  be  called  the  Athens 
of  Italy,  for  the  scholars  and  artists  she  has  produc- 
ed, and  still  cherishes  by  her  fine  libraries  and  un- 
rivalled galleries  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  Of 
these  I will  not  now  speak;  nor  will  I at  present  men- 
tion her  churches,  nor  the  magnificent  Mausoleum 
of  her  Medici,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erection 
for  two  centuries;  nor  the  tombs  of  Dante,  Galileo, 
Michael  Angelo,  Alfieri,  and  others,  in  the  church 
of  Sante  Cruce,  for  I am  not  in  a very  religious  or 
poetic  mood,  nor  have  1 been  since  I stepped  into  a 
bookseller’s  (Morini’s)  ye.-terday,  to  buy  a book,  and 
heard  some  Englishmen  conversing,  among  other 
things,  upon  Dicken’s  Notes  on  America,  which  was 
then  at  the  custom  house,  and  would  be  delivered  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.  One  of  them  referred 
to  our  running  mad  after  every  literary  or  noble  per- 
son who  visited  our  country,  and  said,  “the  Ameri- 
cans are  fools,  particularly  the  people  of  New  York.” 
The  truth  is,  in  this  respect  we  are  foolish,  and  from 
the  first  I have  anticipated  that  we  should  smart  un- 
der Boz’s  lash,  for  the  eager  kindness  we  showed 
him.  But  his  “American  Notes”  are  worse  than  I 
could  have  anticipated.  There  is  scarcely  one  itm- 
qualificd  truth  in  the  book;  and  what  traces  of  truth 
are  to  be  found,  are  so  disposed  and  expressed  as  to 
be  falsehoods  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  is  a 
thousand  times  worse  than  Mrs.  Trollope’s,  because 
of  its  greater  authority;  and  it  is  embittered  by  two 
double  distilled  ingredients:  In  the  first  place,  he 

does  not  mention  the  attentions  paid  him  because  it 
would  seem  too  dishonorable  and  revolting  to  speak 
of  our  kindness  to  him  on  the  same  pages  where  he 
spreads  his  unmitigated  slanders.  And  then  again, 
in  his  dedication,  be  offers  as  an  apology,  that  his 
“friends  in  America”  can  hear  the  truth  when  it  is 
told  good  humoredly  and  in  a kind  spirit.  If  these 
pages  contain  his  “good  humor”  and  “kind  spirit,” 
heaven  save  us  from  his  bad  humor  and  cruel  spirit. 
But  why  did  he  not  speak  of  the  natural  fertility  and 
magnificence  of  the  country — the  political  freedom 
and  general  good  condition  of  the  people?  But  this 
was  not  the  work  he  came  to  do.  What  American 
can  read  his  notes  on  our  capitol  and  congress,  and 
then  hear  him  call  Washington  Irving  his  “dear 
friend,”  without  panting  for  revenge?  Irving  ought 
to  be  esteemed  recreant  to  his  country,  if  he  remain 
even  the  friend  ot  this  infamous  slanderer,  after  read- 
ing his  foul  pages. 

The  truth  is,  as  his  dedication  indicates,  he  did  not 
go  to  America  to  study  her  institutions,  and  see  what 
is  good  there,  as  an  honorable  and  liberal  man  would 
have  done;  but  he  went  like  an  unclean  bird,  to  find 
what  little  carrion  he  might  to  prey  upon,  and  re- 
turn to  disgorge  his  foul  meal  for  the  purpose  of  gra- 
tifying the  morbid  appetite  in  England,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  his  book.  Hence  he  could  see  no 
part  of  the  country  but  “stagnant  pools  of  water” 
and  “old  stumps,”  and  no  part  of  New  York,  but  the 
“tombs,”  and  the  “Five  Points,”  through  which  he 
prowled  with  success  and  delight,  as  indicating  his  in- 
stincts and  habits,  and  from  whence  he  returned  to 
the  festive  board,  and,  like  another  Judas,  sat  smil- 
ingly down  among  those  whom  he  was  preparing  to 
stab  in  the  tenderest  part — their  country.  Doubt- 
less, also,  his  venal  pen  found  its  reward  for  so  de- 
scribing a young  and  vigorous  country,  as  to  destroy 
the  influences  of  her  example  upon  the  people  of 
England,  and  turn  the  tide  of  emigration  to  British 
colonies. 


COMMON  LAW,  RIGHT  THIS  TIME.  A Lon- 


On  the  continent  but  little  is  known  of  the  United 


don  paper  says:: — “Sir  J.  K.  Bruce  gave  judgment  in 
the  Vice  Chancellor’s  court  last  week  on  a point  re- 
specting wills.  A testator  in  1834  made  a will,  by 
which  he  gave  a share  of  his  estate  to  his  daughter 
and  her  issue;  but  by  a codicil,  added  in  1836,  he  pro- 
vided that  his  property  should  pass  over  to  other  per- 
sons if  his  daughter  should  ever  marry.  The  daugh- 
ter did  marry,  and  the  “other  persons”  stepped  for- 
ward to  claim  the  money.  The  judge;  said  that  all 
such  restraints  upon  marriages  were  vo;>d  by  the  Eng- 
lish law:  and  the  declaration  of  the  court  was  that 
the  lady  should  keep  the  money.” 


States,  except  what  comes  through  English  channels, 
and  the  English  press  take  care  to  retail  only  what 
suits  it,  and  with  such  color  and  commentary  as  will 
most  plausibly  blacken  and  destroy  our  character. — 
From  these  English  papers  the  continental  journals, 
even  in  Paris,  derive  their  information  of  American 
affairs.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage,  our 
example  has  facilitated,  if  not  produced,  the  semi- 
liberty of  Europe,  nearly  destroyed  its  hereditary  no- 
bility, except  in  England  and  Austria,  and  even  strip- 
ped it  there  of  much  of  its  elevation  and  respect  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 
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The  great  effort  now  making  every  where  in  Eu- 
rope is,  to  counteract  these  new  influences  in  favor 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  multitude,  of  which  the 
U.  States  is  the  only  example  they  fear;  and  to  stifle 
gradually  the  sense  and  desire  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  constitutional  government  (promised  them 
at  the  pacification  of  Europe  in  1815,)  and  the  chief 
means  are,  to  misrepresent  our  condition,  and  to  de- 
scribe it  thus  misrepresented,  as  the  result,  ol  our  in- 
stitutions, and  to  intoxicate  the  people  with  shows 
and  public  amusements,  and  thus  divert  and  satisfy 
them.  This  last  is  the  plan  on  the  continent,  where 
gardens,  music,  operas,  and  theatres  are  sustained 
by  the  government  treasury;  while  in  England  the 
most  effective  means  is  to  misrepresent,  for  which  the 
government,  and  the  “Bank  of  Australia;”  of  “Cey- 
lon.” &c.  got  up  to  facilitate  emigration  thither,  can 
well  afford  to  pay  liberally  such  and  so  peculiarly 
popular  a pen  as  Charles  Dickens’.  It  is  absolutely 
treason  against  humanity  for  the  citizens  of  our  re- 
spective countries  to  visit  each  other,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  characters  of  their  respective 
states.  What  was  the  indignation  of  the  British  peo- 
ple, upon  the  publication  of  the  “Glory  and  Shame 
of  England,”  by  a citizen  of  the  United  States? — 
Yet  that  book  is  truth  and  purity  itself,  compared 
with  the  infamous  semi  melo-dramatic  romance  of 
Boz,  entitled  “American  Notes  for  General  Circula- 
tion.” The  words,  for  general  circulation,  means  a 
little  more  than  at  first  appears,  and  disclose  the 
true  intent  of  their  rapid  spread  in  England — their 
republication  in  Paris,  and  their  distribution  over 
the  continent.  They  will  do  our  country  more  harm 
than  all  the  books  which  have  been  published  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  because  Dickens  affirms  them  to 
be  true,  literally,  and  fair  specimens,  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  is  his  popularity,  that  they  will  have 
universal  circulation,  though  to  the  detriment  of  his 
reputation  as  an  author  and  a man;  but  he  seeks  not 
this,  as  he  has  received  his  quid  pro  quo. 

J.  P.  DURBIN. 

“CITIZEN,”— CONSTRUED.  Decision  in  Mis- 
souri. 'i  he  St.  Louis  Organ,  of  the  6lh  inst.,  says: 
“We  learn  that  Judge  Mullanphy  made  a decision  in 
court,  yesterday,  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  im- 
portant, if  the  laws  as  laid  down  by  him  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  supreme  court.  The  question  rose  up- 
on an  appeal  taken  from  the  recorder’s  court  by  a 
free  negro  who  was  apprehended  and  fined  for  living 
in  the  state  without  a license.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  statute  of  1835  requires  certain  free  negroes 
to  obtain  a license  to  live  in  the  state,  and  compels 
others  to  remove  out  of  the  state  if  they  do  not  come 
within  the  terms  required  for  a license.  An  excep- 
tion is  made  in  favor  of  ‘f/ie  citizens'  of  any  other  state 
who  shall  come  here. 

“Judge  M.  decided  that  the  word  ‘citizen'  as  used 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in  our 
laws  is  equivalent  to  ‘subject'  as  used  under  the  Bri- 
tish constitution,  and  includes  all  persons  who  were 
born  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
decision  stands,  it  strikes  a death  blow  at  once  to  trie 
contemplated  effect  of  our  laws  prohibiting  free  blacks 
from  entering  or  residing  in  the  state,  and  grants  free 
access  into  our  state  to  all  persons  who  were  born  in 
the  United  States,  no  matter  what  their  complexion. 
The  judge  may  be  wrong,  but  we  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible  to  limit  the  signification  of  the  word  to  a 
more  restricted  sense  than  that  given  it.  Judge 
Mullanphy,  we  are  told,  will  publish  his  opinion  at 
length. 

A TRIBE  OF  PIGMIES  DISCOVERED.  An 
English  traveller,  Capt.  Harris,  has  published  in  In- 
dia a volume  of  his  researches  in  Africa  and  the  East. 
It  has  not  been  re-published  either  in  England  or  this 
country,  but  we  derive  from  it,  through  the  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser,  a notice  of  a remarkable  tribe  in 
Africa.  This  account  of  a race  of  men,  who  from 
their  diminutive  stature  are  actually  obliged  to  con- 
ceal themselves  like  wild  beasts  from  their  taller 
neighbors,  recalls  the  so-called  fictitious  narratives 
of  pigmies  in  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

“In  the  midst  of  the  monotony  of  such  inconve- 
nient journeying,  some  singular  events  constantly 
transpired  serving  to  divert  the  travellers.  Now  it 
was  the  sight  of  an  abandoned  salt  spring,  towards 
which  men  and  beasts  rushed  eagerly,  thinking  that 
they  were  approaching  a lake;  now  it  was  the  pas- 
sage of  Orange  River,  whose  transparent,  deep  and 
wide  waters  flow  along  between  weeping  willows, 
bathing  their  flexible  branches  in  the  shady  shallows 
of  the  borders  of  the  stream;  now  it  was  the  divert- 
ing spectacle  of  a troop  of  Griquas  pursuing  the  os- 
trich on  lout.  These  Griquas,  among  whom  a mis- 
sion has  been  established,  ere  mulattoesof  Hotten- 
tot descent;  their  whole  force  of  fighting  men  v as 
destroyed  in  1831,  with  the  exception  of  two  indivi- 
duals, by  Moselekatse,  (This  is  the  name  of  the 


king  of  the  Matabilis,  the  most  powerful  tribe  of 
Southern  Africa.)  It  is  almost  a pigmy  race,  sub- 
sisting on  bulbous  roots,  locusts  and  reptiles.  Com- 
pelled to  conceal  themselves,  because  they  are  not 
so  tall  or  so  strong  as  the  people  of  neighboring 
tribes;  the  Griquas  excel  in  nothing  but  in  running, 
and  this  quality,  we  might  almost  say,  received  its 
chief  exercise  in  their  escaps  from  their  enemies. 
Their  cabins  are  hardly  visible  to  the  traveller,  and 
they  always  retire  to  such  a distance  from  the 
springs  and  rivers,  that  they  are  obliged  to  go  four 
or  five  miles  from  their  dwellings  to  obtain  water; 
nor  have  they  any  vessels  besides  ostrich  eggs,  in 
which  to  draw  and  carry  it.” 

Mr.  Moffat,  the  missionary,  whose  interesting  tra- 
vels in  Southern  Africa,  have  lately  been  published 
in  this  country,  spent  sometime  at  the  missionary 
station  among  this  tribe.  It  appears  to  be  a small 
race — the  first  tribe  to  the  north  of  the  English  co- 
lonial frontier  in  Southern  Africa.  None  of  them, 
according  to  Captain  Harris,  are  five  feet  high. 

Captain  H.  was  travelling  with  a friend  on  a sport- 
ing expedition  of  a larger  scale  of  execution  than 
the  English  preserves  afford.  They  subsequently  ar- 
rived at  the  court  of  King  Moselekats,  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above.  Anions  his  subjects  they  found 
snuff  in  use  in  the  manner  described  in  the  follow- 
ing extract. 

“The  Matabilis  carry  their  snuff  gourds  pendant 
from  the  ear,  which  is  bored  for  this  purpose;  few 
of  them  smoke,  but  they  have  a a great  passion  for 
snuff  which  is  thus  used.  With  an  ivory  spoon  half 
the  contents  of  the  gourd  is  heaped  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,— -the  epicure  then  sits  at  his  ease  under  l he 
shade  of  a tree,  and  having  prepared  hirnself  for  his 
enjoyment,  by  a strong  inspiration  inhales  the  whole 
of  the  tobacco  at  a breath.  From  this  action  there 
results  an  inexpressible  delight,  greater  or  less,  as 
more  or  fewer  tears  are  extorted  from  the  practi- 
cioner.”  [N.  F.  Sun. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

We  have  concluded  to  group  asirnpartial  and  com- 
prehensive a view  of  the  whole  political  arena,  into 
this  number,  as  could  well  be  got  into  the  space. — 
When  taken  in  connection  with  articles  inserted  a 
few  numbers  backs,  the  following  extracts  will  give 
our  readers  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  how  matters 
stand,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  represented  by  the 
leading  journals  engaged  in  the  political  controver- 
sy which  is  now  going  on  and  waxing  warm. 

Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson — items  in  his  favor — Mr.  Bu- 
chanan— General  Cass — Clay  and  Calhoun,  from  the 
Macon  Democrat — Rumor  respecting  Mr.  IVebster. 
Discussion  as  to  how  the  “Democratic"  National  Con- 
vention shall  be  constituted  and  regulated — Richmond 
Enquirer's  reply  to  “ South  Carolina,"  of  the  Mercu- 
ry— The  Enquirer's  reply  to  the  New  York  Courier, 
as  to  any  compromise  relative  to  constituting  the  con- 
vention— “A  Virginian"  and  Mr.  Ritchie. 

Discussions  as  to  who  should  be  nominated  by  the  conven- 
tion,— between  “A  Virginian"  and  Mr.  Ritchie,  as  to 
nominating  Mr.  Van  Buren — Another  correspondent 
of  the  Alexandria  Gazette — The  Woodstock  Sentinel 
— the  claims  of  the  candidates — suggestions  to  with- 
draio  Mr.  Van  Buren — reply  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  and 
questions  whether,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  retire 
Mr.  Calhoun  would  be  nominated — ‘ A Virginian's'  pre- 
ference of  Mr.  Calhoun — Mr.  Ritchie,  though  admit- 
ting his  high  claims,  still  prefers  those  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren — The  National  Intelligencer  on  the  volume  of 
Mr-  Calhoun's  speeches. 

The  Globe  on  Mr.  Van  Buren' s superiority — The  Rich- 
mond Enquirer's  admonition — The  Washington  Spec- 
tator's ( Calhoun ) reply  to  both — Resolutions  of  a Van 
Buren  convention  in  New  York — The  Missouri  Stan- 
dard's language  noticed  by  the  Spectator — The  Char- 
leston Mercury's  introduction  of  a letter  from  Illinois 
— the  said  letter — Mr.  Benton. 

Tyler  party — The  Boston  American  on  organizing  the 
party — Circular  of  the  general  committee,  New  York, 
to  Mr.  Tyler's  friends — M.  M.  Noah's  notice  thereof 
— Tyler  meeting  at  Philadelphia — Robert  Tyler's 
speech — The  Pennsylvanian's  notice  of  the  meeting — 
M.  M.  Noah's  account  of  his  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Ritchie — Introduction  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
thereto — Mr.  Ritchie's  notice  of  the  “ Appeal " of  the 
Madisonian,  to  him  as  to  Mr.  Tyler — The  Philadel- 
phia Mercury's  assertion  of  Mr.  Tyler's  advantages  as 
a candidate — The  Enquirer's  notice  of  it — “ Plot  and 
Plotting,"  from  the  Charleston  Mercury — The  Madi- 
| tonian  on  the  Globe  and  Enquirer — on  Mr.  Henshaw's 
and  Nelson's  nominations. 


Mr.  Clay's  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  visit  North  Ca- 
rolina— Resolutions  of  a meeting  in  Oglethorpe  co.,  N. 
C. — Clay  meeting  at  Lancaster,  Pa.— Proposed  na- 
tional Mass  Convention  at  Philadelphia — Canvass  of 
1844 — Mr.  Clay's  letter  on  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  interests. 

COL.  RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON. 

Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  has  announced  in  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Pottsville,  Pa.  Emporium,  that  he 
will  start  on  his  eastern  tour  to  New  Jersey,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont,  and  other  states,  some  time  be- 
tween the  19th  and  the  30th  of  August. 

A meeting  of  200  locofocos  was  casually  con- 
vened recently  at  Bolivar,  Polk  county,  Missouri, 
when  a vote  for  president  was  proposed.  The  result 
was  150  for  R.  M.  Johnson  and  50  for  Mr.  V.  Buren. 
At  a barbacue  on  the  4th  in  Benton  county,  out  of 
200  present  but  one  Van  Buren  man  was  found.  This 
is  in  a part  of  the  state  where  there  are  few  whigs. 
The  whole  southwest  is  said  by  the  Osage  Yeoman 
to  be  for  Johnson,  though  its  members  of  the  legis- 
lature joined  in  nominating  Van  Buren. 

One  hundred  locos  of  the  strong  loco  county  of 
Gallatin,  Illinois,  have  issued  a strong  address  nomi- 
nating Col.  Johnson  for  next  president. 

MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Mr.  B.  would,  is  very  probably,  be  the  first  favor- 
ite of  the  party  to  which  he  has  attached  himself,  in 
in  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  has  many 

warm  supporters,  who  are  sanguine  that  at  least  as  a 
second  preference,  lie  would  be  ihe  choice  of  a ma- 
jority of  those  that  in  case  no  one  of  their  candidates 
obtained  a majority  of  their  whole  party  vote,  would 
have  Ihe  ultimate  selection. 

GENUAL  CASS. 

Gen.  Cass  in  Indiana.  The  Wilmington,  la.  Ke- 
gister,  says  that  the  late  democratic  congressional 
convention  of  that  district,  passed  resolutions  in  fa- 
vor of  Gen.  Cass,  as  the  democratic  candidate  for 
the  next  presidency. 

Clat  and  Calhoun.  The  “American  Demo- 
crat,” published  at  Macon,  itself  an  advocate  ot  Mr. 
Calhoun,  nas  the  following  in  relation  to  these  two 
distinguished  Americans: 

“Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Clay  are  not  only  the  glo- 
ry of  great  political  parties,  but  an  honor  to  their 
country — their  age — and  the  American  name — every 
American  citizen  should  cherish  them  as  the  com- 
mon property  and  glory  of  his  country:  it  is  between 
these  two,  probably  the  greatest  living  minds  of  the 
age,  that  we  desire  to  see  the  race  for  the  presiden- 
cy, in  1844.  Both  of  them  are  Americans — both  of 
them  are  patriots — neither  of  them  would  descend 
to  anyt  hing  mean — their  feelings  and  sympathies  are 
in  unison  with  the  glory  of  their  country,  and  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people.” 

European  notions  on  the  presidency.  Mr. 
Walsh  writing  from  Paris  says:  “The  French  writer 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats,  supposes  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn may  be  preferred  by  the  democratic  party  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  He  centures  to  term  the  democra- 
tic ranks  the  demagogical.  Mr.  Calhoun,  (he  says,) 
with  his  lofty  and  independent  character,  could  not 
bend  to  the  imperious  spirit  of  president  Jackson; 
“he  went  over  to  the  opposition,  and  became  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  whig  party.  Within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  he  returned  to  his  first  colors,  and  his  se- 
cond transition  was  skilfully  managed.”  Follows — 
an  account  of  Gen.  Cass  as  a candidate,  whose 
title  is  assumed  to  be  the  pamphlet  on  the  visit  and 
search  question;  and  this  the  journalist  believes  that 
he  may  ascribe,  without  being  accused  of  uncharita- 
ble sentiments,  to  the  desire  of  winning  popularity 
at  home.  It  is,  however,  a little  uncharitable  to  se- 
lect that  motive  when  strong  considerations  of  offi- 
cial duty  and  natural  impulses  of  patriotism  belong 
to  the  case.  Mr.  Clay  is  here  the  favorite.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Debats,  Gen.  Scott’s  exploits  and 
name  are  unknown  in  Europe,  and  the  Kentucky 
statesman  will  obtain,  with  his  party,  an  easy  tri- 
umph over  this  “obscure  officer.”  The  journalist 
shows  here  how  closely  he  has  studied  American  an- 
nals since  1812!  But  Mr.  Clay  meets  with  a serious 
obstacle  in  “the  ill-will  of  his  old  rival  in  the  senate, 
Mr.  Webster;  and  even  if  he  could  paralyze  the 
enmity  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  secretary  of  state,  he  must 
still  fail  at  the  general  election  because  the  whigs  no 
longer  command  a majority,  not  having  known  how 
to  profit  by  their  victory  in  the  last  struggle.”  These 
delineations  and  opinions  have  authority  in  France; 
so  your  readers  will  accept  them  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Your  correspondent  would  not  pretend  to 
decide,  or  judge  of  men  and  events  like  the  Paris 
oracle.” 

RUMOR  RELATIVE  TO  MR.  WEBSTER."? 

Rumor.  There  have  been  recently  some,  to  us, 
very  incredulous,  rumors  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
east  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  coming  out 
for  Mr.  Calhoun!  We  see  nothing  like  this  in  the 
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Boston  papers,  but  the  Boston  Advertiser,  known  to 
be  very  near  to  Mr.  Webster,  in  an  article  on  his  Bal- 
timore speech,  referring  to  the  “treaty  stipulation” 
advocated  by  Mr.  Webster,  says: 

“We  know  not  how  the  question  of  constitutional 
power  in  the  government  to  make  such  a bargain, 
whether  by  arrangement  with  the  sanction  of  legis- 
lative enactments,  or  by  treaty,  will  be  viewed;  but  as 
it  is  understood  that  the  project  comes  from  the  nul- 
lifying states,  there  will  perhaps  be  no  difficulty  on  this 
head.” 

The  intimation  in  the  concluding  sentences,  looks, 
we  must  confess,  as  if  there  were  understanding,  if 
not  “arrangement,”  which  affords  ground  for  the  ru- 
mors we  have  alluded  to.  [Balt.  Pat. 

HOW  THE  “DEMOCRATIC”  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  SHALL 
BE  ORGANIZED? 

National  convention.  In  our  last  article  under 
this  caption,  page  349,  will  be  found  the  South  Ca- 
rolina manifesto,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Charleston 
Mercury  is  admitted  to  be  the  organ  of  the  views  of 
the  Calhoun  party,  in  relation  to  the  knotty  point  re- 
maining to  be  adjusted,  of  how  the  “Democratic” 
National  Convention  is  to  be  constituted  and  organ- 
ized. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  which  now  takes  the  front 
rank  in  support  of  the  re-nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  on  the  28th  ult.  thus  discourses  in  relation  to 
the  article  alluded  to  from  the  Mercury: 

“We  had  supposed,  that  in  the  recent  friendly  ex- 
planations, which  passed  between  the  Mercury,  the 
South  Carolinian,  and  ourselves,  all  difficulties  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  national  convention  had  been 
removed — each  state  being  left  free  to  send  delegates 
according  to  its  own  wisdom  and  wishes.  But  since 
the  Plebeian  construes  “South  Carolina”  as  “intend- 
ed to  explain,  by  authority,  the  designs  of  the  South 
Carolina  convention,”  we  feel  bound  to  accompany 
the  extracts  with  a few  respectful  and  friendly  re- 
marks. The  writer  seems  to  allude  to  only  two  forms 
of  representation:  first,  by  states,  as  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  Slates;  second,  by  districts,  as  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

“We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the  first — it  would 
be  manifestly  wrong,  when  it  can  be  constitutionally 
prevented,  that  Delaware  should  have  the  same  po- 
litical weight  in  the  selection  of  a candidate,  or  the 
election  of  a president,  as  the  large  state  of  New 
York.  We  think  the  second  plan  of  voting,  per  ca- 
pita, is  liable  to  objections — because,  in  attempting  to 
protect  the  minorities,  the  more  important  interests 
of  the  majorities  would  be  sacrificed.  Suppose,  for 
example,  in  Virginia,  A were  to  receive  the  votes  of 
eight  districts  by  a very  small  majority,  and  B to  re- 
ceive the  vote  of  the  other  seven  districts  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Is  it  right,  that  the  vote  of  the 
state,  which  will  elect  the  president  by  general  ticket, 
should,  in  the  convention,  be  cast  for  the  candidate 
who  may  have  with  him  the  largest  number  of  dis- 
tricts, but,  at  the  same  time,  is  in  a large  minority  in 
the  whole  state?  Is  it  right  that  in  attempting  to  do 
justice  to  the  minority,  we  should  do  gross  injustice 
to  the  majority?  Is  it  right,  that  a decided  minority 
in  Virginia  should  overrule  a decided  majority?  Is 
it  right,  that  in  the  national  convention,  Virginia 
may  have  less  influence  in  the  selection  of  a candi- 
date than  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest  states  in  the 
union?  We  think  not.  We  prefer,  that  in  the  con- 
vention the  whole  state  should  cast  its  whole  weight 
for  a candidate,  as  recommended  by  the  Virginia  con- 
vention— because,  at  the  election,  she  will  vote  for 
a president  in  that  manner.  We  agree  that  any  state 
has  a right  to  see  that  the  delegates  of  other  states 
be  not  fraudulently  elected  to  the  convention — but 
we  cannot  coincide  with  “South  Carolina,”  when  he 
says  that  any  state  “has  a right  to  insist  that  there 
shall  be  a uniform  system  of  representation  feu-  ail 
the  states.”  This  principle  would  be  attended  with 
the  worst  consequences.  To  attempt  to  rule  any 
staite  to  this  Procrustean  measure,  would  produce  ut- 
ter confusion  in  our  ranks,  and  surrender  the  demo- 
cratic party  into  the  hands  oftheenemy.We  prefer  the 
Virginia  plan — but  we  are  anxious  to  allow  every 
state  to  judge  for  herself,  and  to  send  her  delegates 
in  any  manner  she  may  choose — leaving  it  to  the  con- 
vention itself,  or  the  representation  of  each  state  to 
decide  upon  the  principle  of  voting.  For  the  sake 
of  the  harmony  of  th.e  party,  however,  all  doubt 
about  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  states  in  the  deci- 
sion of  the  convention,  upon  this  principle,  should 
be  removed,  and  we  respectfully  call  upon  “South 
Carolina,”  who  is  supposed  to  speak  “by  authority,” 
to  explain  clearly  the  views  and  ultimate  intentions 
of  his  gallant  state.  We  can  thus  decide,  under- 
standing^, this  great  question,  over  which  there  still 
seems  to  hang  some  mystery.  Are  we,  then,  to  un- 
derstand “South  Carolina”  as  speaking  authoritative- 
ly for  the  members  of  her  state  convention?  Are  we 
to  understand  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  claim- 
ing to  judge  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  all  the  oth- 


ers, how  each  shall  be  represented,  and  how  each  is 
to  vote,  and  that  unless  a uniform  rule  is  to  be  adopt- 
ed, before  the  convention  meets,  “South  Carolina” 
and  his  friends,  will  not  go  into  the  convention,  or  will 
not  abide  by  its  decision?  Again  we  are  most  re- 
luctantly compelled  to  ask,  in  consequence  of  the 
somewhat  vague  positions  of  “South  Carolina;”  do 
they  “uncompromisingly  insist”  upon  a particular 
rule  of  action,  as  a sine  qua  non?  We  trust  that  the 
Charleston  Mercury  will  excuse  the  liberty  we  take 
in  asking  it  to  clear  up  the  doubts  which  the  essay  of 
“South  Carolina”  is  calculated  to  produce.  We  agree 
with  him,  most  cordially,  that  the  states  should  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  and  seek  to  bring  each  other  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding — but  we  trust,  that  if  this 
intercommunication  of  opinions  should  not  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  produce  “universal  acquiescence,”  no 
one  state  will  therefore  refuse  to  go  into  the  conven- 
tion, or  abide  its  nomination.” 

The  Enquirer  of  the  1st  inst.  resumes  the  topic 
thus: — “Since  we  have  read  the  whole  article,  we 
feel  more  justified  in  the  course  we  took  on  Friday, 
viz:  to  ask  explicit  information  as  to  the  intentions 
of  “South  Carolina,”  in  case  the  different  states 
should  not  agree  upon  one  uniform  system  of  repre- 
sentation. 

“South  Carolina”  refers  to  our  “affecting  always 
to  speak  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes:”  we  would  simply  reply,  is  it  not  our  right 
and  our  duty  to  speak  and  ask  for  light,  when  the  in- 
terests of  the  republican  party  are  at  stake?  * * * 
Different  interpretations  had  been  put  on  the  address 
of  the  South  Carolina  convention — was  it  not  proper 
to  dissipate  all  doubt  at  once  by  a frank  enquiry? 
**#*  #*##  * ^ 
To  what  others  could  we  have  appealed  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion?  The  convention  had  dissolved, 
and  we  could  not  reach  them.  Our  only  alternative 
then,  was,  to  address  ourselves  to  the  two  leading 
journals  of  the  state,  who  were  supposed  to  embody, 
to  a certain  extent,  the  sentiments  of  her  people. 

“We  cannot  agree  with  “South  Carolina,”  that  our 
plan  “involves  principles  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  balances  on 
which  its  compromises  rested  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  government,  to  extinguish  the  just  in- 
fluence of  the  smaller  states,  and  give  political  man- 
agers undue  control  over  the  voice  of  the  people.” 
Our  plan  simply  proposes,  that  the  same  mode  of  re- 
presentation, sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  which 
is  adopted  in  the  election  of  a president  should  be  pur- 
sued in  the  selection  of  a candidate.  It,  moreover, 
gives  to  every  state  the  right  to  be  represented,  and 
to  vote  in  the  convention  as  she  chooses  fit.  We, 
therefore,  cannot  appreciate  the  mystery  which 
“South  Carolina”  throws  over  this  whole  matter, 
when  he  says  that  the  “South  Carolina  address  speaks 
for  itself;”  that  her  “final  determination  should  be 
suspended,  till  her  views  have  been  fully  weighed  and 
discussed;”  and  that,  in  case  of  there  being  no  com- 
mon understanding  as  to  a general  plan,  “it  will  then 
be  time  enough  for  us  to  decide  how  far  it  becomes 
patriotic  people  to  give  up  principles  to  party,  and, 
in  the  eagerness  for  power,  throw  behind  them  all 
those  rules  of  constitutional  obligation  and  public 
good  faith,  by  which  alone,  power,  when  obtained, 
can  be  made  available  to  an  useful  end.”  We  shall 
not  at  this  time  attempt  to  discuss  the  general  ques- 
tion. We  go  for  a “free  and  fair  discussion,”  and 
shall  soon  publish  “South  Carolina,”  and  trust  that 
the  Mercury  and  South  Carolinian  will  republish  the 
views  of  a “distinguished  member  of  the  Virginia 
convention,”  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  people 
may  have  light,  and  judge  knowingly.  All  that  we 
aim  to  do,  is,  to  remove  the  doubt,  which  “South  Ca- 
rolina” has  thrown  over  the  subject,  and  to  repeat, 
in  the  most  friendly  and  respectful  manner,  our  call 
upon  the  leading  papers  of  our  sister  state  for  her  ul- 
timate intentions.  Let  the  matter  be  discussed  with 
frankness  and  good  feeling — but  let  us  know  in  time 
what  the  other  states  are  to  expect,  in  case  we  do 
not  arrive  at  a common  sentiment  as  to  any  one  plan. 
As  humble  members  of  the  republican  party,  we  can 
assure  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Times,  that  we  are  not  for 
a convention  which  does  not  speak  “the  voice  of  the 
party;”  and  this,  we  are  led  to  believe,  is  the  univer- 
sal opinion  of  the  democracy.  There  should  be  no 
suspicion  of  a want  of  fairness  or  justice  in  any 
portion  of  the  party,  until  facts  arise  to  justify  the 
fear.” 

THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  ON  THAT  TOPIC. 

National  convention.  Alluding  to  the  national 
convention,  the  Hartford  Times  says:  “Whatever 
may  be  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  respective 
candidates  now,  we  believe — nay,  we  are  sure,  they 
will  abide  the  decision  of  the  national  convention — 
In  the  mean  time,  we  say  to  the  democracy,  you  are 
now  united,  show  fair  play,  and  you  will  keep  united. 
Rather  than  see  a division,  which  we  do  not  in  the 
least  expect,  in  the  democratic  party,  on  a mere 


question  of  preference,’  we  would  exclaim  with  the 
veteran  Ritchie,  ‘a  plague  o’  both  your  houses.’  The 
democratic  party  belongs  to  no  man;  and  when  its 
principles  triumph,  it  is  of  little  importance  under 
which  of  its  many  able  champions  it  has  been  led  to 
victory.  No  man  has  any  claim  on  the  suffrages  of 
the  people;  but  he  should  be  selected  who  will  be 
most  likely  to  perpetuate  the  harmony  of  the  party, 
and  best  secure  the  great  objects  for  which  we  all 
contend.” 

ANY  COMPROMISE  DENIED. 

In  the  Enquirer  of  the  4th  inst.  the  editor  takes 
occasion  to  notice  an  article  in  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier, which  intimated  that  a compromise  had  been 
effected  in  relation  to  the  convention,  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  yielding  the  point  as  to  time,  and 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  yielding  as  to  manner  of 
choosing  delegates.  The  Enquirer  says  on  this 
point; — 

“Now, be  it  understood,  that  there  was  no  ‘■Compro- 
mise” at  all  on  the  question — that  many  of  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  surrendered  their  preference  for 
an  earlier  day,  not  for  any  equivalent,  not  from  any 
bargain,  not  from  any  “compromise,”  but  because, 
in  a spirit  of  harmony,  they  yielded  to  what  appears 
to  be  the  wish  of  a majority  of  their  brethren.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  are,  therefore,  at  full  liberty, 
without  any  breach  of  any  fictitious  compromise,  to 
press  their  own  mode  of  constituting  the  convention 
—to  recommend  it  to  the  other  states — and  to  argue 
in  favor  of  it— but  we  have  no  idea,  that  the  prog- 
nostications of  the  Courier  will  be  realized,  viz:  that 
it  will  result  in  breaking  up  the  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  party.  They  have  a little  too  much  discre- 
tion, too  much  principle,  for  that.  Henry  Clay  him- 
self, the  roaring  lion,  stands  in  our  path — and  we  are 
too  much  in  danger  from  the  whigs  to  think  of  break- 
ing up  our  party,  in  a pertinacious  and  insane  pre- 
ference of  any  one  candidate  of  our  own.  Give  us 
Van  Buren — give  us  Calhoun — give  us  Buchanan — 
give  us  Cass — give  us  Johnson — -give  us  any  honest, 
staunch  republican,  even  though  we  take  him  from 
the  ranks,  like  Abdalonimus  of  Sidon — rather  than 
fasten  “Harry  of  the  West” — “the  Mill  boy  of  the 
Slashes” — “the  Father  of  the  American  System,” 
around  our  necks.  We  will  not  repeat  with  Cowley, 
though  Mr.  Clay  did  once  prefer  “plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine”  to  General  Jackson: 

“Come  the  eleventh  plague,  rather  than  this  should  be; 

Come  sink  us  rather  in  the  sea; 

Come  rather  pestilence,  and  reap  us  down; 

Come  God’s  sword  rather  than  our  own.” 

But  we  will  go  on  with  the  same  beautiful  Poet, 
and  say  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  comparison  with  other  can- 
didates, - 

“Let  rather  Roman  come  again, 

Or  Saxon,  Norman,  or  the  Done. 

In  all  the  bonds  we  ever  bore, 

We  griev’d,  we  sigh’d,  we  wept;  we  never  blushed 
before.” 

No,  no,  Monsieur  Courier,  we  are  “not  quite  soft 
enough  for  that.” 

“a  VIRGINIAN”  AND  MR.  RITCHIE. 

There  is  an  article  over  the  signature  of  “A 
Virginian ,”  in  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  a writer  wh«, 
seems  to  speak  as  if  accustomed  to  consideration, 
and  who  is  at  once  recognized  by  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer as  worthy  ol  an  elaborate  reply.  The  Enquir- 
er of  the  1st  inst.  noticing  this  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  organization  of  the  convention,  says — 

“We  should  have  been  better  satisfied,  provided 
the  writer  had  given  us  the  character  of  his  proviso 
— that  is  to  say,  how  the  convention  could  be  “s 
constituted  as  to  express  fully  and  unequivocally  th  » 
sentiment  of  a majority  of  the  party.”  We  ask  him, 
unequivocally,  whether  each  state  is  not  to  seleci 
her  own  mode  of  representation,  and  whether  the 
mode  of  voting  in  the  convention  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined either  by  the  state  itself,  or  by  the  voice  of 
the  whole  convention?  Indeed,  we  cannot  see  the 
force  of  the  qualification  of  the  writer’s  pledge  to 
support  Mr.  Van  Buren;  for,  no  one  would  sustain 
him,  unless  he  receives  the  nomination  from  a con- 
vention, which  expresses  the  sentiment  of  a majori- 
ty of  the  party.  Every  state  will  see  her  own  hon- 
or and  interest,  and  carefully  adopt  such  a plan  as 
will  fairly  represent  the  wishes  of  her  people  in  the 
convention;  and  it  should  be  taken  for  granted,  until 
the  contrary  be  proved,  that  the  nominee  will  be  the 
candidate  of  a majority  of  the  republican  party.” 
DISCUSSION,  WHO  OUGHT  TO  BE  NOMINATED? 

Upon  the  question,  who  ought  to  be  nominated  by 
the  convention,  when  it  is  organized,  “A  Virginian 
and  Mr.  Ritchie  are  at  issue.  The  former  says:— 

“The  ground  which  Mr.  Ritchie  takes  in  relation 
to  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren,  seems  to  be  al 
together  fair  and  unexceptionable.  I am  ready  t < 
meet  him  upon  such  ground,  and  give  him  the  rigl 
hand  of  fellowship.  He  says:  “We  would  most  co 
dially  co-operate  with  him,  (“A  Virginian,”) 
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electing  Mr.  Calhoun,  if  he  should  be  the  candidate 
of  the  republican  party — and  would  not  ‘A  Virgini- 
an’ equally  assist  us  in  electing  Mr.  Van  Buren?  I 
answer  emphatically  yes,  provided  he  receives  the 
nomination  from  a convention  so  constituted  as  to 
express  fully  and  unequivocally  the  sentiment  of  a 
majority  of  the  party.  I conceive  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  every  republican  to  support  him,  under 
such  circumstance.  But  would  every  republican  so 
act?  Are  there  not  democrats  in  every  state  commit- 
ted against  Mr.  Van  Buren — men,  who  refused  to 
vote  for  him  at  the  last  election,  and  would  be  still 
less  inclined  to  support  him  in  the  next — men,  who 
have  become  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  him,  and 
would  choose  rather  not  to  vote  at  all,  than  to  vote 
for  him?  There  is  a deep-rooted  prejudice  against 
the  man,  which  will  always  act  powerfully  against 
him.” 

To  this  Mr.  Ritchie  replies: — 

“And  we  ask,  in  turn,  whether  every  democrat  can 
be  expected  to  vote  for  any  one  candidate?  Are  there 
not  ^democrats  in  every  state,  committed,  in  like 
manner,  against  Mr.  Calhoun — against  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, general  Cass,  or  colonel  Johnson?  * * * * 

We  deal,  as  politicians,  with  the  great  masses,  not 
with  every  unit.  There  may  be  here  and  there  an 
exception — but  there  are  exceptions  to  one  candidate 
as  well  as  to  another.  Those  which  were  taken  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren  in  1S40,  have  now  nearly  Install  tiieir 
force.  Tiie  powder  is  almost  exploded.  * * * 

But  bring  forward  a new  candidate,  and  will  not  a 
new  crop  of  prejudices  spring  up  from  the  teeming 
ingenuity  of  the  whigs?  Will  Mr.  Calhoun  escape 
them?  # 

“We  admit,  that  there  are  some  few  friends  of 
either  candidate,  who  will  not  willingly  support  Mr. 
Van  Buren — but  is  not  that  equally  the  case  with  all 
the  candidates?  We  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  men 
will  not  willingly  vote  fur  a man  in  1844,  whom  they 
voted  against  iour  years  before:  but  why  then  the 
immense  change  which  has  taken  place  since?  * * 
And  if  these  few  men  will  take  this  course,  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  yield  every  thing  to  them? 
Must  :iey,  who  co-operated  with  the  whigs  in  1840, 
come  into  our  ranks  only  to  dictate  to  us?  Would 
this  be  liberal,  or  wouid'it  lie  just?  We  do  them 
great  inju-*.iee  lo  suspect  the  n of  such  violence  and 
uidis'e;--  !:o>.?  Is  u reciprocal,  to  expect  ns  to  yield 
to  ’.hen,  , , .'ill  not  yield,  lo  u-?  Is  it  recip- 
rocal, ; : to  themselves,  that  alter  >v 

have  forgone:.  . u ne  when  they,  differed  with  us, 
and  have  since  voted  i r them,  they  will  still  revive 
the  memory  oi  their  hiienation,  and  refuse  .tp  vote 
for  the  man,  ; ho  may  prove  to  be  the  nominee  o-f 
the  decided  majority  of  the  republican  party.” 

“A  Virginian”  resumes: — 

“Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  election  of  1840,  only  got 
seven  states  out  of  the  twenty-six,  besides  being  de- 
feated by  a very  large  majority  of  the  popular  votes, 
and  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  mighty  tide  of 
public  sentiment  which  overwhelmed  him  then,  will 
be  turned  in  his  favor  in  1844?  Why  has  he  become 
all  at  nee  so  popular?  vVhat  has  happened  to  pro- 
duce this  result?  Are  the  people  anxious  to  acknow- 
ledge to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  that  they  have  wronged  him 
and  are  willing  to  make  amends  for  the  injury?  True, 
it  is,  that  public  sentiment  is  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  democracy,  and  so  perhaps  it  ever  will  be,  but 
this  in  no  manner  removes  the  general  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  restores  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  How  then  can  we  expect  a 
different  result  from  that  of  1840?  It  is  important- 
nay,  it  is  indispensable  to  our  success,  that  we  should 

bring  back  into  our  ranks  the  disaffected  of  1840. 

Should  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  nominated  by  a national 
convention,  I verily  believe,  that  so  far  from  exhibit- 
ing any  new  strength,  he  would  lose  in  every  state, 
very  many  votes  which  he  obtained  in  1840.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  I presume,  would  be  able  to  carry  Virginia 
for  him,  but  still  it  would  be  impossible  to  elect  him. 
I do  not  believe,  however,  that  a convention  so  con- 
stituted as  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  wishes  and 
views  of  a majority  of  the  republican  party,  will 
nominate  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  the  presidency.” 

To  this,  Mr.  Ritchie  responds  by  insisting  that 
“A  Virginian”  is  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  pros- 
pects— proceeds  to  account  for  the  delusion  of  1840, 
from  which,  he  says,  the  people  have  now  awakened, 
“and  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  are  wil- 
ling to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,”  and  concludes 
by  quoting  from  a number  of  authorities.  We  select 
the  two  first  as  specimens: 

ANOTHER  CORRESPONDENT  OP  THE  ALEXANDRIA  GA- 
ZETTE. 

“Mr.  Van  Buren  received  the  undivided  support  of 
his  party  in  1840.  He  received  upwards  of  four 
hundred  thousand  more  votes  in  1840,  when  defeated, 
than  when  elected  in  1836.  In  Maine  he  was  de- 
feated in  1840,  by  a few  hundred  majority,  and  in  an 
election  a few  months  after,  the  whig  vote  was  di- 


minished about  ten  thousand.  In  New  York  in  1841, 
the  whig  vote  was  nearly  forty  thousand  less  than  it 
was  in  1840.  In  Ohio,  in  the  election  in  1841,  the 
whig  vote  was  reduced  thirty  thousand.  In  the  large 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1840,  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
defeated  by  a majority  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy  votes  only,  and  in  1841,  the  whig  vote  that 
thus  defeated  him,  was  diminished  thirty  thousand. 
Virginia  gave  him  in  1840,  only  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred majority.  This  spring’s  election  shows  a ma- 
jority of  nearly  five  thousand;  and  twelve  members 
of  congress  out  of  fifteen;  and  it  is  believed,  of  all 
the  members  of  congress  elected  to  the  next  session, 
there  are  not  twenty  whigs.  These  are  the  assur- 
ances upon  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  rely 
for  his  re-election. 

THE  WOODSOCK  SENTINEL,  ON  THE  CLAIMS  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCY. 

“The  “Woodstock  Sentinel,”  of  the  27th  of  July, 
from  Shenandoah,  says:  “We  go  for  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren and  Short  Dutch  cabbage,  against  the  world! — 
Calhoun  is  a great  man,  and  no  mistake — and  South 
Carolina  is  a great  country.  Calhoun’s  friends  are 
all  great  men,  and  have  a perfect  right  to  control  the 
‘universal  democratic  nation,’  in  choosing  their  can- 
didate for  the  next  presidency.  Genera!  Cass  de- 
fended his  country  from  encroachments  upon  her 
rights  by  the  ‘Christian  League' — nobody  will  dis- 
pute his  claims  to  the  presidency.  Colonel  Johnson 
fought  the  Indians,  and  lost  his  thumb  in  his  coun- 
try’s defence — his  claims  are  pre-eminent  Colonel 
Benton  ‘is  opposed  to  banks,  and  hates  Nick  Biddle; 
— his  claims  must  not  be  overlooked.  James  Buch- 
anan takes  care  of  tne  interests  of  the  iron-masters 
of  Pennsylvania — Pennsylvania,  you  know,  is  a very 
great  state — can  it  be  possible  that  lie  should  be  over- 
looked by  his  admirers?  (and  we  admire  him  very 
much  for  his  faithful  services  in  support  of  demo- 
cratic principles.)” 

These  quotations  are  continued  for  some  columns. 

“A  VIRGINIAN”  SUGGESTS  THAT  MR.  VAN  BUREN  SHOULD 
DECLINE. 

The  “Virginian”  proceeds  to  assign  reasons  why  Mr. 
Van  Buren  ought  to  withdraw  from  the  canvass: — 

“If  Mr.  Van  Buren,  forgetting  his  own  personal 
interests  and  looking  exclusively  to  the  success  of 
his  party,  would  decline  a nomination,  the  party 
would  no  longer  be  divided,  but  would  rally  to  a man 
around  the  great  southern  statesman  and  patriot 
with  the  certain  prospect  of  a brilliant  and  enduring 
triumph.  Such  a step  of  patriotism,  magnanimity, 
and  disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
would  secure  to  him  a fame  as  lasting  as  the  rock  of 
ages!  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  enjoyed  honors  enough  to 
satisfy  the  highest  ambition.  The  democratic  party 
have  done  every  thing  for  him  which  in  reason  or 
justice  they  can  do.  They  have  once  elected  him 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  afterwards  they 
supported  him  for  a second  term,  thus  keeping  out 
of  the  field  the  other  prominent  men  of  the  party 
for  eight  years,  and  should  he  be  run  a third  time, 
these  men,  who  are  quite  as  competent  and  deserv- 
ing as  himself,  would  be  kept  back  for  twelve  years, 
unless  indeed  their  friends  determining  not  to  sub- 
mit to  such  an  act  of  injustice,  should  bring  them  out 
and  give  them  an  equal  chance  with  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren for  the  presidency.  This  might  be  done. 

“Mr.  Van  Buren  should  never  suffer  that  party, 
who  have  favored  him  so  highly,  to  hazard  their  suc- 
cess in  his  nomination.  Let  him  for  the  sake  of  his 
party  and  for  the  good  of  his  country,  withdraw  his 
claims — let  him  throw  his  weight  and  influence  into 
the  scale  of  him  who  gallantly  came  to  his  assistance 
when  he  most  needed  friends.  • This  step  would  be 
responded  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  democracy, 
though  I am  aware  that  the  old  party  hacks  would  op- 
pose it.  In  this  class  I do  not  mean  to  include  Mr. 
Ritchie.  No,  no.  I have  too  mueh  respect  for  that 
distinguished,  able,  and  fearless  champion  of  repub- 
lican principles  and  rights.  His  is  a higher  destiny 
— it  is  to  lead  on  the  battle — it  is  to  command  and 
not  to  obey.” 

MR.  RITCHIE’S  REPLY  THERETO. 

To  this  suggestion  Mr.  Ritchie  responds: 

“We  thank  ‘A  Virginian’  sincerely  for  the  gene- 
rous compliment  he  is  pleased  to  pay  us.  We  assure 
him,  that  whilst  he  greatly  over-rates  our  importance, 
he  does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  principles  we 
profess.  We  have  no  selfish  ends  in  view.  We  shall 
gain  not  a feather’s  weight  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  As  for  a glass  of  wine  which  he  would 
give  us  when  we  visited  Washington,  it  is  no  more 
than  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  Mr.  Buchanan,  &c.  &c.  would 
give  us.  As  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  declining  the  office, 
we  frankly  express  the  sentiment  we  entertain,  that 
he  is  less  anxious  to  obtain  it  than  any  of  the  other 
candidates  He  will  bear  his  defeat  with  as  much 
philosophy  as  any  of  them.  He  might  gain  some 
credit  for  magnanimity  by  the  act  of  withdrawing — 
but  would  not  Mr.  Calhoun,  Buchanan,  &c.  gain  ho- 


nor by  it  also — and  would  not  their  biding  time  give 
them  a higher  claim  upon  the  democracy  than  either 
of  them  now  possesses?  We  repeat  our  impression, 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  among  the  least  anxious  for  his 
personal  elevation,  and,  that  rather  than  endanger  his 
party,  he  would  magnanimously  decline  the  nomina- 
tion. But  can  he  do  so?  His  numerous  friends,  through- 
out the  country,  would  consider  him  bound  to  act 
as  the  instrument  for  restoring  those  principles  which 
were  struck  down  with  him,  and  would  they  consent  to 
his  withdrawal?  Mr.  V.  B.  has,  it  is  true,  been  covered 
with  honors,  and  he  has  worn  them  well;  but  there 
is  one  other  and  last  reward  which  the  democracy 
wish  to  bestow  on  him  fof  his  fidelity — They  desire 
to  rescue  his  name  from  the  stains  so  unjustly  cast 
on  it  in  1840,  and  to  restore  him  to  that  elevation, 
from  which  he  was  overturned,  on  account  of  hi* 
steady  devotion  to  republican  principles.  Say  rather, 
what  is  more  strictly  the  truth;  they  wish  the  true 
principles  of  the  government,  cloven  down  with  him 
in  1840,  to  be  restored  in  1844.  They  wish  the 
cloud  which  was  thrown  over  the  capacity  of  the 
people  for  self-government,  by  the  tricks  of  the  whigs, 
to  be  now  dispersed  by  their  signal  defeat.  Though 
Mr.  Van  Buren  be  kept  before  the  people  twelve 
years,  did  not  the  same  thing  occur  with  Jefferson 
and  Jackson;  and  can  ’the  democracy  ever  regret  that 
the  public  mind  was  engaged  so  dong  ii  ! he  elevation 
of  those  true  patriots?  There  were  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  each  casn;  and  in  the  present  instance,  it 
would  be  far  from  -‘injustice.”  Deeply  would  the 
republicans  rue  the  day,  when  either  of  t:  candi- 

dates, unsuccessful  in  receiving  the  nomination, 
should,  in  order  to  resist  this  pretended  -‘injustice,” 
suffer  himself  to  be  run  against  the  nominee  of  the 
convention — Deeply  would  the  ambitious  aspirant 
himself  rue  the  fatal  consequences  of  a disruption  of 
the  great  party.  Should  Mr.  Van  Buren  not  receive 
the  nomination,  we  pledge  ourselves,  that  he  will, 
with  all  his  mind  and  soul,  aid  the  nominee,  and  re- 
joice in  his  success  and  the  triumph  of  our  princi- 
ples. 

“But  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  were  even  to  withdraw, 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole  party,  is  it 
certain  who  is  the  Elisha  that  would  succeed  to  the 
mantle?  High  as  is  the  character  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
strong  as  are  his  pretensions,  is  it  perfectly  clear, 
that  he  would  now  be  the  man?  Is  it  clear,  that  he 
would  not  be  stronger  four  years  hence,  particularly 
with  the  grace  of  self-denial,  and  of  magnanimity, 
which  would  shine  like  a sort  of  halo  around  hit 
head?” 

“a  Virginia’s”  preference  for  mr.  calhoun. 

“A  Virginian”  adds: 

“If  Mr.  Calhoun  should  be  selected  as  the  candidate 
of  the  republican  party,  he  will  receive  their  united 
and  vigorous  support.  Every  true  republican  will 
fight  under  the  banner  of  ‘free  trade;  low  duties;  no 
debt;  separation  from  banks;  economy,  retrenchment, 
and  strict  adherence  to  the  constitution.’ 

“But,  above  all  things,  let  us  choose  for  our  candi- 
date one  who  combines  in  his  character  all  these  ele- 
ments calculated  to  awaken  that  degree  of  enthusiasm 
and  personal  interest  for  the  man,  so  necessary  to  car- 
ry him  through  a campaign  successfully.  There  is 
this  happy  combination  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. The  republican  simplicity  of  his  manners— 
the  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  his  heart — hi* 
constant  readiness  to  sacrifice  self  to  principle  and  to 
duty — the  unsullied  purity  of  his  private  character-— 
his  lofty  bearing,  his  virtue,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
justice,  are  all  calculated  to  win  upon  our  esteem  and 
affections.  And  when  we  look  to  his  far  reaching  sa- 
gacity, his  profound  knowledge  of  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, his  pre-eminent  abilities  as  a statesman,  his 
firmness,  decision,  and  energy,  his  high-souled  inde- 
pendence, and  rare  moral  courage,  we  have  the  surest 
guarantee  that  the  great  and  important  interests  of  the 
republic  would  receive  a new  impulse,  new  life  and 
vigor,  from  the  sound  and  wholesome  measures  of  his 
administration.” 

And  proceeds  at  some  length,  anticipating  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  he  would  pursue. 

MR.  Ritchie’s  response. 

These  testimonials  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  merits,  Mr. 
Ritchie  endorses,  and  promises  support  if  he  should 
be  nominated: 

“We  reciprocate  the  good  wishes  of  “A  Virgini- 
an”— and  as  we  were  the  first  to  hail  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
rising  star  in  1811,  we  shall  De  the  last  to  dim  its  lus- 
tre.” 

But  insists  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  not  less  entitled 
to  equal  encomiums  and  confidence. 

The  National  Intelligencer  on  the  volume  of 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  speeches. 

“If, on  Saturday  last, we  refrained  from  any  commen- 
tary upon  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter  addressed  to  us,  it  was 
not  certainly  because  there  was  no  room  for  it,  but  that 
we  are  not  disposed,  in  anticipation  of  that  gentle- 
man’s being  effectively  in  the  field  as  a candidate  for 
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the  presidency,  to  bring  into  discussion  his  claims  or 
qualifications  for  that  particular  station.  We  had  no 
objection  tq  publishing  his  statement  of  his  own  case, 
and  were  perfectly  willing  that  it  should  go  to  our 
readers  unprejudiced  by  any  remark  of  ours. 

In  sending  forth  his  letter  without  commentary, 
however,  it  was  by  no  means  our  design  to  forego  our 
original  purpose  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  those  speeches  of  Mr  Calhoun  which  it  now  ap- 
pears were  intentionally  omitted,  though  not  sup- 
pressed, in  the  selection  which  has  been  lately  made 
by  his  own  hand,  and  published  under  an  accidental- 
ly delusive  title.  That  purpose  was  to  show  the 
opinions  entertained  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  which  he  was  the  able  and  indefatigable 
propagator  in  the  meridian  of  his  life,  (at  thirty-five 
years  of  age,)  in  speeches  which  far  outshine  his 
later  efforts,  and  will  long  outlive  them  to  gild  his 
name  with  unfading  honor. 

Conscious  of  the  merit  of  these  his  early  speeches, 
which  he  justly  remarks  were  “applauded  by  the  re- 
publican party  at  the  time” — and,  he  might  have 
added,  are  equally  applauded  now  by  the  same  repub- 
lican party — Mr.  Calhoun  not  only  makes  no  objec- 
tion to  our  having  revived  the  memory  of  them,  but 
thanks  us  for  doing  so  and  invites  us  to  continue  the 
good  work.  Disclaiming  all  title  to  any  thanks  from 
him  for  what  we  have  already  done,  we  are  disposed 
to  take  the  hint,  and  supply  some  other  of  the  defici- 
ences  in  the  compilation  which  Mr.  C.  says  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  due  to  the  people  to  make,  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  and  sen- 
timents he  entertains  “on  all  political  subjects,  par- 
ticularly on  those  which  have  agitated  the  country 
of  late.” 

Allowing  to  Mr.  Calhoun  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sacred  right  of  every  man  to  change  his  opinions,  yet, 
when  he  establishes  a date  at  which  his  opinions, 
after  undergoing  a change,  have  become  fixed  and 
stable,  all  his  speeches  or  writings  subsequent  to  that 
date  must  be  held  of  equal  authority,  and  must  be 
taken  as  expressions  of  sentiment  for  which  he  is 
equally  and  alike  accountable. 

The  date  at  which  Mr.  Calhoun  says  his  mind 
“settled  down”  in  the  views  of  the  principles  and 
policy  of  the  government  which  he  now  entertains 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  his 
service  as  vice  president  of  the  United  States;  that 
is  to  say.  soon  after  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1825. 
The  earliest  of  his  speeches  in  congress  after  that 
date  was  in  1833;  and  it  is  from  speeches  subsequent 
to  that  date  that  Mr.  C.  desires  his  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  to  be  understood  by  the  people,  with 
reference  to  the  position  in  which  he  now  stands  be- 
fore them. 

From  the  speeches  delivered  by  him,  and  most 
carefully  reported  for  publication  during  that  period, 
we  refresh  the  memory  of  our  reader  to-day  by  re- 
publishing one  of  the  ablest  and  noblest  ever  deliver- 
ed in  the  halls  of  congress,  which  the  reader  will 
search  for  in  vain  in  the  selection  of  his  speeches  lately 
made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself. 

[The  speech  on  the  subject  of  General  Jackson’s 
removal  of  the  deposites.] 

We  thus  respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  distin- 
guished Carolinian  to  continue  the  republication  of 
those  speeches,  omitted  in  his  own  selection,  which 
redound  at  least  as  much  to  his  honor  as  those  which 
he  has  himself  thought  worthy  of  collection  and  re- 
publication. [Wat.  Ini.  Jlugusl  9tli. 

THE  GLOBE  INSISTS  UPON  MR.  VAN  BUREN’s  SUPERIO- 
RITY. 

“The  Globe  says,  the  reason  most  generally  insin- 
uated for  discouraging  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  is,  that  he  is  one  of  the  weakest  candidates  of 
the  democracy;  that  the  party  will  not  rally  around 
him  with  uniform  alacrity;  and  that,  having  once  lost 
a race,  he  is  not  likely  to  win  again.  That  this  is  a 
mere  pretext,  is  evidenced  by  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tions. Why,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  so  weak  a candi- 
date, is  he  singled  out  as  the  peculiar  object  of  Mr. 
Tyler’s  hostility,  while  all  the  other  democratic  can- 
didates are  let  alone,  and  even  Mr.  Clay  is  forgotten? 
Nay,  what  is  still  more  significant — why  do  the  ad- 
vocates and  supporters  of  the  great  whig  candidate, 
at  the  same  time  they  are  banding  all  their  forces 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  chime  in  with  Mr.  Tyler  in 
proclaiming  him  the  weakest  of  all  the  candidates 
of  the  democracy?  The  very  fact  that  he  is  thus 
singled  out  as  the  peculiar  object  of  hostility,  by  se- 
cret foes  and  open  enemies,  is  a decisive  proof,  not 
of  weakness,  but  of  strength.  The  direction  of  their 
fears  points  to  the  source  of  their  greatest  danger, 
and  clearly  indicates  the  conviction  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  is  their  most  dangerous  opponent.  If  he  did 
not  stand  high,  they  would  not  be  so  solicitous  to 
pull  him  down.  The  heterogeneous  influences  com- 
bined against  him  furnish  decisive  evidence  of  his 
strength.  They  have  concentrated  all  their  forces 


against  him  as  the  bulwark  of  democracy;  and  the 
point  of  attack  clearly  indicates  where  the  rally 
should  be  made  irH  its  defence.  The  people  have 
sense  enough  to  see  this;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  them  believe  that  so  sagacious  a leader  as 
Mr.  Clay,  or  even  such  a pettifogging  politician  as 
Mr.  Tyler,  would  confine  all  his  efforts  to  putting 
down  the  dwarf,  while  an  army  of  giants  is  in  the 
field.” 

A subsequent  article  in  the  same  paper  says: 

“Some  few  of  the  would  be  leaders  may  kick  out  of 
the  traces,  and  give  us  some  little  trouble,  but  they 
will  soon  be  ‘ run  over  rough  shod'  and  trampled  in  the 
dust,  to  rise  no  more  into  political  preferment.  They 
will  miss  us  as  much  as  we  shall  miss  them;  and  we 
are  as  ready  to  see  them  kick  as  they  are  willing  to 
kick.  We  think  we  may  safely  promise  those  who 
may  kick  out  of  the  traces  that  they  Dever  will  kick 
back  again.  The  party  must  be  purified,  now  and 
then,  to  make  a peace  offering,  and  we  would  much 
rather  see  self-immolation  than  victims  being  dragged 
to  the  stake." 

ADMONITION  OF  THE  ENQUIRER. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  admonishes  the  editors 
to  use  less  severity  in  speaking  of  each  other,  if  they 
desire  to  preserve  harmony  in  the  democratic  party; 

REPLY  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

— to  which  the  Washington  Spectator,  a Calhoun  pa- 
per, replies: 

“We  are  for  peace;  but  when  attacks,  open  or  in- 
sidious, are  made  upon  our  candidate  or  ourselves, 
we  will  repel  them  at  whatever  hazard.  Harmony 
in  the  party  cannot  be  preserved  while  unjust  asper- 
sions upon  the  conduct  and  motives  of  its  prominent 
members  are  permitted  to  be  made  by  its  self-styled 
organ,  and  threats  made  that  those  who  “kick  out  of 
the  traces,”  will  be  “run  over  rough  shod,  and  tram- 
pled in  the  dust  to  rise  no  more  into  political  pre- 
ferment.” For  our  own  parts,  we  think  open,  undis- 
guised, and  honorable  warfare  noic,  prelerable  to  a 
treacherous  truce,  which  will  inevitably  result  in 
open  hostilities  at  a more  critical  period.” 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a demo- 
cratic convention  in  Chatauque  county,  N.  York: 

RESOLUTION  OF  A V.  B.  CONVENTION. 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt  by  the  public  press  or 
individuals,  to  lessen  or  sever  the  high  regard  of  the 
democratic  party  of  this  state  for  their  distinguished 
fellow  citizen,  Martin  Van  Buren,  can  only  be  view- 
ed as  TREASON  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLES  We 

profess. 

THE  MISSOURI  STANDARD. 

The  Missouri  Standard,  says:  “We  wish  to  see 
Mr.  Van  Buren  supported  as  the  candidate  of  the 
united  democracy  of  Missouri — of  the  Union — in  op- 
position of  the  candidate  of  any  one  or  all  the  frag- 
ments of  federalism.” 

NOTICED  BY  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  Spectator  regards  this  language  as  “tolerably 
plain,”  and  thinks  „that  the  friends  of  Calhoun,  Bu- 
chanan, Johnson,  and  Cass,  (Mr.  Tyler  is  not  men- 
tioned) would  do  well  to  submit  at  once  with  becom- 
ing deference.  We  have  looked  upon  the  course  of 
the  Globe  for  the  last  three  months  with  deep  regret; 
for  the  last  few  weeks,  our  regret  has  been  mingled 
with  indignation;  but  we  forbore  to  pull  off  the  mask, 
which  it  still  affected  to  wear.  The  same  course 
has  been  pursued  by  all  the  presses  favorable  to  Mr. 
Calhoun;  and,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  by 
those  of  the  other  candidates;  the  Globe  has  now  it- 
self, in  the  language  of  the  Spectator,  “thrown  off 
the  flimsy  veil  of  affected  impartiality;”  and  were  its 
conduct  not  calculated  todistractthe  party,  weshould 
rejoice  in  it;  a thousand  times  rather  had  we  meet  an 
open  enemy,  than  a false  friend.” 

THE  CHARLESTON  MERCURY  ON  ELECTIONEERING  IN 
ILLINOIS A LETTER  FROM  THENCE. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  2d  instant,  cantains 
an  editorial  article  which  commences  as  follows: 

The  Presidency  in  Illinois — New  York  tac- 
tics DISPLAYED — LET  THE  PEOPLE  LOOK  TO  IT.  The 
following  letter  was  not  written  for  publication,  but 
is  too  good  for  us  to  resist  the  temptation  to  place  it 
in  our  columns.  It  is  from  a most  respectable  source, 
and  the  matter  and  style  do  not  need  our  “imprima- 
tur” to  recommend  them.  The  way  in  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  spoken  of  expresses  no  more  than  is  his 
just  due,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  speak  so  to-morrow,  if  their  liberty  of 
opinion  were  not  artfully  kept  down  by  combinations 
of  crafty  politicians  and  mendicant  office  seekers, 
such  as  are  here  so  well  described.  The  reader  has 
often  heard  of  New  York  tactics.  If  he  wants  to 
see  what  they  are,  carried  into  practice,  let  him  read 
this  letter.  The  terrible  Jacobin  clubs  of  France 
will  rise  to  his  mind,  and  he  will  see  how  very  possi- 
ble it  is  for  a majority  to  be  duped  and  ruled  by  a 


minority,  and  a man  decidedly  unacceptable  to  th 
larger  portion  of  a people,  calling  themselves  free, 
yet  triumphantly  placed  over  their  heads.  There  is 
nothing  in  nature  this  New  York  machinery  reminds 
us  of  so  strongly,  in  the  principles  and  design  of  its 
structure,  as  the  artful  mesh  which  the  plundering 
spider  hangs  out  in  the  breeze  to  ensnare  careless  in- 
sects as  they  flit  along.  A hundred  concentric  cir- 
cles narrowing  inward  by  regular  gradations  to  a 
single  point,  and  there  traversed  by  as  many  cords 
diverging  outward  to  the  extremities,  so  as  to  connect 
every  part  of  each  circumference  with  the  centre, — 
there  squats  the  crafty  architect,  with  feelers  on  every 
line  of  touch,  by  which  no  sooner  apprised  of  the 
struggles  of  his  tangled  prey,  than  he  leaps  on  and 
destroys  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  cunningly  devised 
to  put  an  end  to  all  personal  independence  in  the 
people,  and  bring  every  thing  under  the  rule  of  a 
single  unscrupulous  will;  and  if  the  people  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  wake  up  in  time  to  a sense  of  the 
danger,  the  presidency  will  become  in  a few  more 
years,  as  much  the  gift  of  one  or  two  local  juntos, 
as  the  empire  was  of  the  Pretorian  band  of  ancient 
Rome. 

Mr.  Benton  has  declared,  it  seems,  that  he  will  not 
support  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  nominated  by  the  con- 
vention. We  have  heard  this  before,  and  don’t  doubt 

he  will  keep  his  word.  The  reason  is  very  plain: 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  success  will  place  Mr.  Benton  in 
the  line  of  safe  precedent — he  expects  to  succeed 
him;  whereas  if  Mr.  Calhoun  goes  in,  Mr.  Benton 
and  his  band  of  office  seeking  myrmidons  may  have 
to  wait  a little  too  long  to  make  it  pleasant.  Two 
Missouri  papers,  published  right  under  Mr.  Benton’s 
eye,  came  to  us,  a day  or  two  since,  in  which  Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  election  was  urged  expressly  on  the 
ground,  that  if  chosen,  he  will  secure  the  succession 
to  Mr.  Benton.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  is  fond  of 
putting  questions.  Will  he  put  this  one  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton, who  is,  of  course,  too  good  a democrat  not  to 
answer,  viz: — Has  Mr.  Benton  not  said  that  he  will 
not  support  Mr.  Calhoun,  though  nominated  by  the 
convention?  And  now  we  are  in  the  vein  of  question- 
asking, we  beg  to  propound  one  to  the  Enquirer  itself. 
Does  Mr.  Ritchie  think  it  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  in  accordance  with  sound  democracy,  that  such  a 
system  of  party  machinery  should  be  established  on 
our  politics,  a?,  is  here  represented,  and  truly  repre- 
sented, to  be  put  in  operation  by  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  Illinois?  By  the  time  our  venerable  co- 
temporary is  ready  to  answer  our  questions,  we  shall 
be  ready  to  answer  his. 

Illinois,  July  1 1,  1843. 

Dear  Sir:  I have  received  through  the  post  office, 
in  this  place,  a biography  and  a sketch  of  the  person 
and  character  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  one  or  both  of 
which  it  appears  I am  indebted  to  you,  and  for  which 
you  have  my  sincere  thanks. 

I do  not  know  that  I can  be  of  any  essential  ser- 
vice to  Mr.  Calhoun  or  his  friends  in  the  approach- 
ing contest  for  the  presidency,  but  in  my  admiration 
of  his  character  his  genius  and  talents,  and  in  my  de- 
votion to  his  cause,  I will  not  admit  that  I am  behind 
the  warmest  friends  of  that  great  statesman  and  pa- 
triot. 

My  attachment  to  Mr.  Calhoun  arises  from  no  per- 
sonal consideration.  I have  never  seen  him,  I have 
no  reason  to  believe  he  has  ever  heard  of  me,  nor 
am  I at  all  solicitous  that  he  ever  should  hear  of  me 
my  personal  friends  are  generally  the  partizans  either 
of  Clay  or  Van  Buren,  and  my  most  entimate  politi- 
cal associates  are  the  adherents  of  Colonel  Benton. 
If  I sought  or  expected  personal  advantage,  or  poli- 
tical preferment,  my  proper  course  would  be  to  go 
with  the  party  leaders  here  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with 
Benton  as  his  successor,  but  my  first  obligation  is  to 
my  country,  and  I believe  Mr.  Calhoun  is  the  man 
for  the  present  crisis,  the  beau  ideal  of  a democratic 
republican;  if  the  reins  of  government  should  be 
placed  in  his  hands,  he  is  able  to  hold  them  for  his 
country’s  good.  His  industry,  his  energy,  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  would  enforce  new  life  into  all  the 
departments  of  the  government — his  devotion  to  the 
constitution  would  renew  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  the  respect  and  love  of  that  sacred  in- 
strument which  pervaded  all  classes  of  our  country- 
men, before  it  became  so  fashionable  in  certain  quar- 
ters to  denounce,  as  '■‘southern  abstractionists,"  all  who 
insist  on  a strict  construction  of  the  great  charter  of 
our  liberties;  his  great  geniu3  and  transcendent  ta- 
lents would  shed  new  lustre  on  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  and  his  private  life,  without  a spot,  speck,  or 
blemish,  would  not  only  draw  around  him  congenial 
spirits  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  public  affairs  of 
the  country,  but  would,  I trust,  renew  in  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  love  of  virtuous  principles  and  pro- 
per appreciation  of  moral  character  which  has  here- 
tofore been  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  countrymen. 
Would  any  one  of  the  rogues  who  have  been  stealing 
the  public  treasures  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  ever 
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ask  office  of  John  C.  Calhoun?  Would  the  host 
of  political  loafers  who  have  literally  swarmed  in 
high  places  since  Mr.  Monroe’s  time,  approach  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  ask  for  a continuance  of  their  power 
to  do  evil?  Or  would  the  reckless  spirits  with 
which  our  country  unfortunately  abounds,  form 
themselves  into  regular  banditti  under  the  very 
eyes  of  our  civil  and  military  officers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  forage  into  neighboring  nations 
with  which  we  are  at  profound  peace,  or  robbing 
and  murdering  those  who  approach  our  borders  for 
the  purposes  of  trade,  if  they  had  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample of  national  integrity  and  moral  rectitude,  pre- 
siding over  the  institutions  of  this  country?  I think 
not. 

“So  far  as  it  regards  Mr.  Calhoun’s  chances  of 
success  in  Illinois  and  the  adjoining  states,  I wish  I 
could  give  you  a more  flattering  account  than  I can: 
if  we  could  secure  for  him  the  nomination  of  a de- 
mocratic national  convention,  we  can  carry  this  state 
more  easily  for  him  than  any  other  man,  because  the 
rank  and  file  will  rally  more  enthusiastically  in  his 
support,  and  because  the  Mormons  who  can  now 
cast  about  4,000  votes  in  the  state,  will  support  him; 
but  will  go  for  Clay  in  preference  to  Van  Buren.  If  the 
vote  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  could  be  taken  between 
all  the  democratic  candidates,  I have  no  doubt  Colo- 
nel Johnson  would  be  the  highest,  while  Mr.  Calhoun 
would  be  the  second  on  the  list  in  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  Missouri.  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  the  en- 
tire advantage  of  the  party  organization:  all  the  party 
machinery  formed  during  the  early  part  of  General 
Jackson’s  administration,  and  which  had  been 
strengthened  ever  since,  has  been  turned  over  to  him. 
He  is  no  great  favorite  with  the  people,  nor  has  he 
ever  been;  but  the  caucus  system  has  been  so  long  in 
use  in  the  non  slave  holding  states  of  the  north  and 
west,  that  the  mass  of  the  people  have  ceased  troub- 
ling themselves  about  the  selection  of  candidates , but  will 
generally  vote  for  those  nominated  by  their  party  lea- 
ders. 

The  nomination  of  all  candidates  among  us,  is  an- 
nounced by  county,  district,  or  state  conventions;  but 
the  delegates  to  those  conventions  are  virtually  ap- 
pointed by  vigilance,  corresponding,  and  central  com- 
mittees, composed  for  the  most  part  of  office  holders, 
office  seekers,  and  newspaper  editors,  who  are  seeking 
office  or  patronage.  The  nucleus  around  which  these 
committees  were  first  formed,  were  the  federal  offi- 
cers, consisting  of  attorneys,  marshals,  receivers,  and 
registers  of  land  offices,  surveyors  general,  and  post 
masters;  wherever  they  have  been  heretofore  found 
in  every  town  and  village  in  the  west,  they  have 
been  recognized  and  acknowledged  as  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren’s  friends  and  sentinels,  placed  on  all  the  commit- 
tees raised  to  promote  his  views  and  his  election; 
and  it  has  long  been  well  understood  that  the  surest 
passport  to  his  favor  was  the  recommendation  of  these 
sentinels.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  as  party 
preferences  began  to  be  made  a test  in  all  county 
and  state  elections,  all  who  were  seeking  office,  from 
a constable  up  to  a United  States  senator,  sought  the 
favor  of  those  committees,  and  sub-committees,  well 
knowing  that  if  they  obtained  a nomination  through 
them,  the  votes  of  their  party  would  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Town,  county  and  state  officers 
were  gradually  added  to  these  committees,  as  they 
happened  to  be  active  in  favor  of  Van  Buren,  or  loud 
in  their  denunciations  of  those  who  from  time  to 
time  were  supposed  to  stand  in  his  way,  until,  in 
their  various  ramifications,  they  have  pervaded  all 
classes  of  society,  and  effectually  thrown  the  sove- 
reigns— the  people,  into  the  back  ground.  If  a man 
wants  to  be  elected  constable,  (and  we  sometimes 
have  hard  elections  for  constables,)  he  never  thinks 
of  seeking  the  favor  of  the  people  who  are  to  vote 
for  him,  but  of  the  committees  who  are  to  be  instru- 
mental in  appointing  delegates  to  the  convention, 
when  the  nomination  is-  to  be  made;  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  all  other  officers,  from  the  go- 
vernor of  the  state  down.  These  committees  when 
once  appointed,  have  power  to  fill  vacancies,  and 
usually  remain  from  year  to  year,  until  the  people 
can  be  rallied  to  turn  out  and  appoint  others  in  their 
places,  which  very  rarely  happens.  When  a con- 
vention is  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  making 
nominations,  these  committees  call  meetings  of  the 
people  a day  or  two  before-hand — very  few  attend 
except  the  committee  men,  and  these  appoint  each 
other  for  delegates,  and  thus  you  see  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ruen  must  continue  in  the  ascendant  as  long  as  the 
old  organization  lasts.  Few  will  venture  to  oppose 
them,  because  all  believe  that  party  machinery  will 
again  give  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
and  all  who  are  seeking  office  wish  to  be  considered 
the  friends  of  the  successful  candidate  and  our  only 
politicians  are  either  office  holders  or  office  seekers, 
almost  all  of  them  poor  and  in  distress  when  out 
of  place.  We  have  very  few  wealthy  men  among 
us,  and  these  seldom  or  never  blend  politics  or  lite- 


rature with  the  pursuit  of  wealth;  we  have  none  of 
that  class  of  men  to  which  John  Taylor  of  Caroline 
belonged. 

How  are  we  to  treat  Col.  Benton  in  the  national 
convention — he  has  been  appointed  a delegate  from 
Missouri,  but  declares  he  will  not  support  Mr.  Cal- 
houn even  if  he  is  nominated?  I have  not  space  to 
sey  any  thing  about  our  present  election.  I think 
S.  A.  Douglas,  the  democratic  candidate,  will  be 
elected  in  this  district.”  I remain,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant. 

TYLER  PARTY. 

MR.  TYLER.  From  the  Boston  American,  (a  Ty- 
ler paper:) 

“organize — organize.” — Madisonian. I 

“Will  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Madisonian,  tell  when, 
where,  and  under  what  flag,  we  shall  organize?  did 
we  understand  him  when  he  intimated,  the  other  day, 
that  we  were  to  fall  into  the  old  democratic  organi- 
zation? where  is  that  old  organization  to  be  found? 
what  are  its  peculiar  characteristics?  Does  Mr. 
Jones  know  that  we  have  two  great  distinct  demo- 
cratic parties  in  New  England,  besides  several  little 
ones?  The  two  great  ones  are  for  Van  Buren  and 
Calhoun.  Does  Mr.  Jones  advise  us  to  join  either 
of  these?  If  he  does,  let  him  tell  us  which  and  we 
shall  promptly  decide  on  our  course;  we  will  only  re- 
mark, “en  passant,”  that  there  is.  now,  no  more  in- 
tercourse between  ourselves  and  eitherof  them,  than 
there  is  between  two  nations  at  war.  We  fancied — 
perhaps  foolishly — that  there  is,  was,  or  ought  to  be 
such  a thing  as  a Tyler  party,  but  if  the  Madisonian 
thinks  otherwise,  be  it  so.  We  believed  that  John 
Tyler  was  a candidate  for  the  next  presidency,  and 
of  course,  that  his  friends  were  neither  ashamed  nor 
afraid  to  support  him,  but  if  Mr.  Jones  thinks  other- 
wise, it  is  well;  we  have  been  deceived,  that’s  all; 
but  we  beg  leave  to  assure  him  that  we  shall  never 
be  found  skulking  among  Van  Buren  men,  or  any 
other  men,  while  we  profess  Tylerism.” 

CIRCULAR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  GENERAL  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  Tyler  in  New  York.  On  the  30lh  ult.  the 
“Military  Hall  General  Committee,”  met,  and  ad- 
dressed a circular  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler,  ur- 
ging them  to  adhere  to  him,  and  not  to  withdraw 
him. 

“They  declare,  that  for  his  veto  upon  the  bank, 
‘for  this  act  of  high  moral  courage,’  John  Tyler  is 
entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

“The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  this  occa- 
sion, with  more  than  ordinary  gratification,  to  ex- 
press their  entire  confidence  in  the  distinguished  in- 
dividuals domposing  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  &c. 

“Finally,  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  the  friends  of  John  Tyler,  an  efficient  and  immedi- 
ate organization  throughout  the  country,  with  a view 
to  obtain  his  nomination  by  the  democratic  republi- 
can national  convention,  to  be  held  in  May,  1844,  to 
which  delegates  are  to  be  chosen  to  represent  con- 
gressional districts  to  vote  per  capita.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  only  require  to  be  well  informed, 
to  render  ample  justice  to  a well-tried  patriot  and 
faithful  public  servant.” 

This  circular  is  signed  by  forty-four  persons, 
amongst  others  by  James  H.  Raymond,  James  L.  Cur- 
tis, Redwood  Fisher,  &c. 

M.  M.  NOAH’S  NOTICE  THEREOF. 

This  circular  is  thus  noticed  by  major  Noah,  in  an 
article  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Ex- 
press: 

“The  New  York  Aurora  and  Union,  contains  an 
address  to  the  public,  from  certain  members  of  the 
late  Tyler  committee,  recommending  a prompt  or- 
ganization in  favor  of  bringing  forward  the  presi- 
dent as  a candidate  for  re-election.  I understood 
that  such  paper  was  circulated  for  signatures  with  a 
view  of  counteracting  the  effect  of  my  recommen- 
dation to  the  president  to  withdraw  from  the  can- 
vass. As  nearly  all  the  signers  are  gentlemen  in  of- 
fice, or  applicants  for  office,  it  probably  was  prudent 
to  sign  such  a paper.  I know  that  their  opinion 
does  not  essentially  vary  from  my  own.  I know 
that  my  advice  will  be  followed  before  the  con- 
vention meets  in  May,  and  at  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  great  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
president  and  myself  in  the  matter.  There  is  a sen- 
tence, however,  in  the  address,  which  I cannot  pass 
by  without  comment,  and  that  is  an  expression  of  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  members  of  the  present  ca- 
binet. 

“The  two  gentlemen,  whose  signatures  head  the 
paper,  Frederick  A.  Gay,  and  George  Farnham,  en- 
tirely concurred  with  me  in  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  taking  the  course  I did  take.  They  offer- 
ed to  co-operate  with  me,  and  expressed  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  committee  would  nearly  all  sign  the 
paper,  recommending  the  president  to  retire  as  a can- 
didate. I consulted  with  them  at  different  times — 
they  had  just  returned  from  Washington,  and  were 


anxious  for  such  a movement.  How,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, are  we  to  account  for  such  treachery  on  their 
part?  Very  readily.  They  are  conservatives,  and  ap- 
plicants for  office,  and  they  got  up  this  paper  in 
hopes  of  mending  their  fortunes.  Mr.  Gay  particu- 
larly complained  to  me  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, of  his  ruinous  influence,  of  his  rude  treatment 
to  him,  and  charged  the  secretary  with  having  said 
to  him,  that  enough  had  already  been  done  for  the 
conservatives — a declaration,  which  if  made,  shows 
his  sagacity  and  good  sense,  and  raises  him  somewhat 
in  my  estimation.  However,  ‘I  took  the  responsibi- 
lity,’ and  desired  to  commit  no  individual  in  office, 
or  who  expected  office.  If  there  is  blame  anywhere, 
it  rests  on  me  alone — but  I am  not  disposed  to  allow 
the  conservatve  applicants  for  office  to  play  such 
tricks  on  me.  They  have  already  by  their  intrigues, 
and  constant  misrepresentation  of  men  and  things, 
produced  great  embarrassments  at  Washington,  and 
it  seems  by  this  paper  that  they  are  determined  to 
persist  in  the  game.” 

Tyler  organization — Mr.  Tyler  in  Philadelphia. 

From  the  Madisonian. 

Philadelphia,  Jlug.  1st,  1843. 

Last  Saturday  was  a great  day  for  the  friends  of 
President  Tyler  in  this  city.  Between  one  and  two 
hundred  persons — as  many  as  our  democratic  head, 
quarters  could  hould — sat  down  to  a most  excellent 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  the  son  of  the  president, 
Robert  Tyler,  esq.,  and  to  which  Judge  Blythe,  Joel 
B.  Southerland,  and  many  other  distinguished  demo- 
crats of  the  city  and  county,  had  been  invited.  The 
utmost  hilarity  prevailed,  and  when  the  health  of  our 
Virginia  president — the  resuscitator  of  the  democra- 
tic party,  the  worthy  successor  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Monroe — was  proposed,  the 
most  deafening  applause,  followed  by  loud  and  en- 
thusiastic cheering,  filled  the  hall  for  several  min- 
utes in  succession. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  Mr.  Robert  Tyler  rose, 
and  from  the  eagerness  to  hear  him,  produced  by  his 
previous  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
Irish  nation,  instantly  commanded  the  most  profound 
silence.  He  spoke  for  about  an  hour,  interrupted  al- 
most at  every  step  by  cheers,  which,  when  he  had 
concluded,  were  followed  by  thirteen  more  for  the 
president.  The  principal  topics  he  dwelt  upon  were 
the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  his  influence  on  the 
progress  of  liberty,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world.  He  was  eloquent,  philosophi- 
cal, and  argumentative,  so  that  while  he  carried  a 
great  portion  of  his  audience  irresistibly  along  by 
the  originality  of  his  comparisons,  he  riveted  the 
attention  of  the  graver  part;  and  afforded  ample  scope 
forthought  and  reflection  to  the  most  inquiring  minds. 
He  took  a historical  view  of  the  constitution,  and 
exhibited,  in  the  most  striking  manner,  the  labyrinth 
of  error,  to  which  what  is  termed  “the  march  of  poli- 
tics” is  liable.  There  was  a vast  difference  between 
the  movement  party  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
Here  republican  institutions  are  already  in  existence 
resting  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  constitution,  amply 
and  strictly  defined:  in  Europe  liberty  was  but  dawn- 
ing on  the  benighted  people,  who  were  moving  to 
acquire  freedom.  There,  they  were  oscillating 
between  licentiousness  and  despotism;  here  they  are 
in  a happy  state  of  equilibrium  in  the  centre  of  just 
and  equal  laws;  the  constitution  for  our  guide.  The 
innovation  of  the  constitution  was  the  first  step  to- 
wards corruption.  When  the  basis  of  a structure  is 
disturbed,  the  edifice,  however  strong,  must  eventu- 
ally tumble  into  ruins. 

Mr.  Tyler’s  remarks  on  Jefferson’s  mind  and  char- 
acter were  equally  lucid,  comprehensive  and  elo- 
quent. People  might  call  Jefferson  “a  Virginia  ab- 
stractionist,” but  the  first,  noblest,  and  most  enduring 
Virginia  abstraction — one  which  will  outlast  the  re- 
cords of  time,  and  live  in  the  hearts  of  millions  as 
long  as  a spark  of  liberty  and  practical  Christianity 
shall  remain  in  the  world— -was  the  Declaration  of  In 
dependence.  It  was  penned  by  that  noble  Virginian, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  commenced  with  that  lofty 
abstraction,  which  has  shaken  every  throne  in  Eu- 
rope— “that  all  men  are  free  and  equal” — an  abstrac- 
tion from  which  all  our  laws  and  institutions,  and  the 
unexampled  prosperity  of  our  people  follow  in  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  logical  deductions.  Here  the 
tempest  of  applause  drowned  the  voice  of  the  speak- 
er, who  after  continuing  his  philosophical  remarks 
on  Jefl'ersonian  democracy,  took  a cursory  view  of 
the  political  history  of  the  country,  and  finished  by 
a clear  dispassionate  exposition  of  her  present  con- 
dition, and  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to  promote  har- 
mony and  union  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  our  government. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hayman,  a highly 
gifted,  eloquent  mechanic,  whose  sensible  remarks, 
and  sarcastic  inuendoes  at  1 the  exclusives,”  drew 
forth  shout  of  laughter  and  approbation.  He  was 
followed  by  col.  Jones,  one  of  the  congressional  can- 
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didates  of  the  fourth  district,  who,  in  a plain,  soldier- 
like manner,  laid  down  the  democratic  creed,  and 
gave  a few  sabre  cuts  to  his  neighbors  “up  town,” 
which  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  evening.  The  colonel  attempted  sev- 
eral times  to  withdraw;  but  the  cries  of  “go  on!”  eli- 
cited fresh  flights  of  his  inimitable  humor. 

Joel  B.  Sutherland,  esq.,  was  then  loudly  called 
for,  and  although  it  was  already  late  in  the  evening, 
obliged  to  respond  in  a speech  of  some  length,  which 
for  force  and  energy  of  thought,  elegance  of  diction, 
and  earnestness  ofdelivery,  may  be  considered  a model 
of  eloquence.  I have  heard  Mr.  Sutherland  speak 
on  many  occasions,  and  have  always  admired  him; 
but  this  time  he  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  inspired. — 
Following  out  the  prolific  idea  of  independence  so 
happily  introduced  by  Mr.  Tyler,  on  whom  he  passed 
a warm  encomium,  he  wished  that  the  bones  of  all 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  might 
be  gathered  in  Independent  Square,  in  front  of  the 
hall  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  revolution  taught 
not  only  our  country  but  the  whole  world  to  be  free, 
there  to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a monument  raised  by  the 
thirteen  states,  as  a token  of  gratitude  of  all  mankind 
to  their  common  deliverers.  Mr.  Sutherland  then 
spoke  of  the  late  war — of  the  landmarks  of  demo- 
cracy it  was  wont  to  establsh,  but  which,  it  seems, 
have  since  been  effaced.  A number  of  volunteers  of 
1812  being  present,  Mr.  S.  who  had  himself  been  a 
volunteer  in  the  war,  was  exceedingly  happy  in  ad- 
dressing himself  to  each  of  them  separately.  Judge 
Blythe  and  Alderman  Hay  were  among  the  number, 
and  the  mention  of  their  namescaused  the  most  enthu- 
siastic cheering.  Mr.  S.  in  conclusion,  expressed  his 
firm  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  and  his  confident 
hope  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  When  he 
concluded,  three  involuntary,  deafening  cheers  were 
given  for  him,  three  more  for  Robert  Tyler,  esq., 
and  nine  for  the  president.  Several  other  excellent 
speeches  were  then  made,  but  the  hour  being  very 
late  and  Mr.  Tyier  having  left,  I could  not  find  time 
to  report  them. 

Preparations  are  on  foot  among  the  democrats  of 
the  third  and  fourth  congressional  districts  to  pay  the 
son  of  the  president  similar  marks  of  respect.  The 
clique  will  no  doubt,  affect  not  to  take  notice  of  them, 
but  I can  assure  you  that  they  are  anything  but  un- 
concerned at  the  president’s  growing  popularity 
among  the  very  rank  and  file  whom  they  would  dra- 
goon into  submission  A LOOKER  ON. 

COMMENTS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIAN  THEREON. 

On  copying  the  above  letter  from  the  Madisonian 
the  Pennsylvanian  (L.  F.)  of  the  12th  inst.  says: 
To-day  we  publish  the  entire  letter,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  the  democracy  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  fit  bulletin  of  the 
“organization”  of  the  Tyler  party  in  this  city,  under 
the  orders  lately  received  from  Washington.  The 
editor  or  editors  of  the  American  Sentinel,  one  of 
the  Tyler  and  Porter  organs  of  this  city,  and  from 
its  age  and  size  we  suppose  it  may  be  considered 
their  political  one,  in  an  article  in  relation  to  this 
dinner,  says,  “we  were  delighted  to  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  many  of  our  old  associates  in  polities 
and  in  arms” — that  “the  company  was  made  up  of  a 
body  of  firm  and  devoted  democrats,'"  “with  Col.  Me- 
Caraher  in  the  chair,  one  of  the  old  war  slock  de- 
mocrats, and  who  was  also  one  of  the  Jackson  presi- 
dential electors.” 

Who  the  editors,  or  the  “we,”  of  the  Sentinel  are 
or  may  be,  we  might  “guess”  but  cannot  know  from 
the  paper  itself,  there  not  being  any  name  in  or 
about  it  as  editor,  proprietor,  or  publisher.  Of  their 
old  “true  grit  war  democracy,”  we  have  no  other 
means  of  judging  than  from  the  company  we  find 
them  in.  In  the  language  of  this  “true  grit”  demo- 
cratic journal,  “all  who  advocated  the  late  war  have 
the  true  grit  of  democracy  in  them,”  and  are 
therefore  now  the  true  “grit  democrats,”  and  all 
others  are  but  pretenders.  By  this  rule  Henry  Clay 
and  General  Scott  are  of  the  “true  war  grit,”  and 
will  get  the  support  of  these  war  democrats,  and 
James  Buchanan  and  Wm.  Wilkins,  because  they 
did  not  advocate  that  war,  are  not  true  grit  demo- 
crats, therefore  they  will  oppose  them.  For  our- 
selves, though  we  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  de- 
mocrats of  1812,  we  would  rather  trust  just  now  to 
the  democracy  of  those  who  have  been  advocating 
and  sustaining  democratic  principles  in  the  war  upon 
them  for  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  than  to  that  of 
those  who  have  been  during  that  time  with  the  ene- 
my, though  they  were  right  thirty  years  ago.  We 
prefer  true  converts  to  democratic  principles  rather 
than  the  traitors  to  them — the  democracy  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  that  of  Henry  Clay  or  John  Tyler. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  the  “between 
one  and  two  hundred”  persons  who  are  said  to  have 
been  at  the  dinner,  to  see  who  all  these  “true  grit 
war  democrats”  were.  If  any  one  will  furnish  us 
with  their  names,  if  we  do  not  prove  that  nine-tenths 


of  them  are  office-holders,  or  applicants  for  office, 
or  have,  or  are  expecting  to  get  some  political  job, 
we  will  pay  a dollar  a piece  for  the  whole  number  of 
names  that  are  furnished. 

What  a list  of  “war  democrats”  and  disinterested 
patriots  this  new  organized  corps  would  make,  with 
Col.  McCaraher  at  their  head,  and  Joel  B.  Suther- 
land in  their  rear!  For  Col.  McCaraher  we  have  no 
unkind  feelings,  but  he  will  excuse  us  from  joining 
his  regiment  under  the  new  organization.  We  re- 
member him  very  well  as  one  of  the  most  active  op- 
ponents of  Gen.  Jackson’s  administration  after  the 
removal  of  the  deposites,  and  if,  we  mistake  not, 
he  has  like  Gov.  Porter,  gone  the  rounds  of  all  the 
presidential  candidates  before  he  organized  under 
Capt.  Tyler.  Dr.  Sutherland  too  is  another  of  the 
“true  grit  democrats”  under  the  Tyler  organization. 
Of  him  or  his  democracy  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
trouble  our  readers.  His  opposition  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son’s and  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administrations — his  ad- 
vocacy of  Gen.  Harrison’s  election — his  support  of 
all  the  “cooneries”  of  1840,  are  not  all  quite  forgot- 
ten yet!  It  appears  that  another  dinner  is  to  be  giv- 
en to  Master  Bob — we  beg  his  pardon  for  speaking 
so  familiarly  of  the  “Poet  Laureate” — “the  presi- 
dent’s son” — to  Robert  Tyler,  esq.,  by  the  democrats 
of  the  third  and  fourth  congressional  districts. 

We  hope  this  will  be  done  more  publicly,  and  that 
the.  names  of  all  the  “true  grit  war  democrats,”  un- 
der the  Tyler  and  Porter  organization,  who  were 
there  may  be  made  kno”-'n  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  last  dinner  we  suppose  was  for  the  spe- 
cial benefitof  the  first  and  second  congressional  dis- 
tricts. These  districts  having  been  properly  “or- 
ganized,” the  third  and  fourth  are  now  to  be  brought 
into  line  under  the  Tyler  and  Porter  organization. 
As  Mr.  Ritchie  has  it — “nous  verrons." 

M.  M-  NOAH’S  MISSION  TO  MR.  RITCHIE 
INTRODUCTION  FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

A scrap  of  history.  The  annexed  rejoinder,  by 
major  Noah,  in  the  last  number  of  his  “Weekly 
Messenger,”  to  a publication  in  the  government  pa- 
per, is  of  sufficient  interest,  in  the  absence  of  any 
news  of  more  stirring  character,  to  be  transferred  to 
our  columns  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 

The.  history  of  the  major’s  mission  to  Richmond, 
to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer, is  given  with  a frankness  and  naivete  which 
entitle  it  to  be  believed  to  its  full  extent.  The  pas- 
sages italicised  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  most  important  incidents  of  that  embassy. 

What  an  important  service  might  not  the  major 
render  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  honesty,  if  he  would, 
whilst  his  hand  is  in,  give  us  an  account  of  other 
matters  of  which  he  has  either  personal  knowledge 
or  equally  accurate  information!  Such  for  example, 
as  the  establishment  of  certain  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  and  the  buying  up  of  others,  to 
carry  out  the  views  of  the  executive;  what  sort  of 
service  these  papers  were  to  render  for  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  patronage  by  means  of  contracts, 
&c.  dispensed  to  them;  and  why,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  newspaper  called  “The  Union,”  this  patronage 
was  afterwards  in  particular  cases  withheld  or  with- 
drawn. [Nat.  Intelligencer. 

From  Noah's  Weekly  Messenger. 

The  Madisonian  does  injustice  to  the  Richmond 
Enquirer  in  charging  that  paper  with  determined  hos- 
tility to  President  Tyler.  I know  to  the  contrary. 
In  January  last,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tyler,  I ivent 
down  to  Richmond  to  see  Mr.  Ritchie  in  ptrson,  and 
ascertain  from  an  authentic  source  what  were  the 
president’s  prospects  in  Virginia,  and  whether  Mr. 
Ritchie  would  consent  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Tyler 
and  sustain  him  as  a candidate  for  an  election. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  with  his  accustomed  frankness,  ex- 
pressed the  most  favorable  and  friendly  sentiments 
towards  the  president,  as  well  a3  entire  confidence  in 
his  integrity,  and  observed  that  he  had  done  much  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  democratic  party;  but, 
said  he,  “the  ground  is  already  occupied,  and  there 
appears  a determination  in  that  party  to  do  justice  to 
those  who  were  unfortunate  in  the  conflict  of  1840, 
and  to  reinstate  them  in  power,  in  proof  of  unwaver- 
ing confidence  in  their  principles.  That  if  President 
Tyler  could  fairly  obtain  a nomination  in  the  con- 
vention, it  would  be  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  support 
him  as  the  democratic  candidate;  but  at  present  there 
were  no  prospects  of  his  success.  As  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  government,  said  he,  when  it  is  used  dis- 
creetly as  an  auxiliary  to  sustain  the  party  in  power, 
its  influence  cannot  be  unfelt,  but  that  patronage  alone 
cad  never  build  up  a party  for  any  man.”  Mr. 
Ritchie,  I am  certain,  had  no  idea  that  I had  a dis- 
tinct object  in  ascertaining  his  views  on  this  point,  and 
therefore  spoke  entirely  without  reserve. 

I inferred  from  my  conversation  with  him  that  his 
intentions  were  to  support  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whom  he 
spoke  of  as  a citizen  to  whose  character  and  public 
services  great  injustice  had  been  done.  I appealed 


to  Virginia  pride  and  southern  interest  to  win  his  sup- 
port for  President  Tyler.  “It  is  all  a mistake,”  said 
he,  “to  suppose  that  the  south  is  so  clannish  and  so 
wedded  to  the  support  of  a southern  president,  that 
the  claims  of  northern,  western,  or  eastern  men  are 
to  be  discarded.  If  anything,  I think  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina  would  prefer  a northern  president 
who  has  no  hostility  to  southern  institutions;  at 
least,”  said  he,  “I  think  this  is  the  case  in  Virginia.” 
Again,  expressing  his  kind  wishes  and  friendly  feel- 
ings for  the  president,  he  bade  me  farewell,  saying 
emphatically,  as  he  left  me,  “Mr.  Tyler  owes  you 
much,  and  I hope  he  will  not  forget  you.” 

I reported  to  the  president,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  words  of  Mr.  Ritchie,  the  result  of  this  interview, 
and  he  answered,  I am  glad  you  have  seen  Mr.  Rit- 
chie, as  I was  anxious  to  know  his  views  on  this  point; 
I assure  you,  “said  he  I entertain  no  hopes  of  an  elec- 
tion myself,  although  some  of  my  friends  are  san 
guine.”  I concurred  with  him  in  his  opinion,  an? 
spoke  of  the  support  of  his  friends,  and  a rally  ever; 
where  throughout  the  union  as  a measure  useful  is 
sustaining  his  administration,  defending  his  motive* 
and  character,  and  enabling  him  to  maintain  his  posi- 
tion between  the  fires  of  two  great  contending  parties 
of  the  country,  and  thus  serve  out  the  remainder  of 
his  term  in  a manner  honorable  to  himself  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  union.  Although  up  to  the  period  when  the 
active  intrigues  of  Mr.  Secretary  Spencer  commenc- 
ed, I had  hopes  that  with  prudence  he  might  win  the 
favorable  opinion  of  the  democratic  party;  but  when  I 
foundthat  the  reins  of  power  had  been  placed  in  Spen- 
cer’s hands,  1 gave  up  all  as  lost.  A man  who  in  thir- 
ty years  of  active  political  toil  is  owned  by  no  party, 
confided  in  by  no  party,  riding  only  on  the  crested 
waves  of  every  faction,  always  operating  for  himself 
and  relying  on  the  rotten  crutch  of  abolition  and  an- 
timasonry for  support,  I foresaw  the  overthrow  of 
all  the  president’s  hopes.  The  Richmond  Enquirer, 
carrying  forebearance  to  its  utmost  limits,  was  in 
hopes  that  the  natural  sagacity  and  good  sense  of  the 
president  would  enable  him  to  see  into  the  motive; 
of  the  intriguers  surrounding  him,  and,  thus  estimat- 
ing clearly  his  own  position,  save  the  Enquirer  the 
painful  necessity  of  publicly  declaring  that  he  stood 
no  chance  for  an  election,  and  admonish  him  to  with- 
draw in  season  from  the  canvass. 

The  Madisonian  will  thus  perceive  that  he  lias  done 
injustice  to  Mr.  Ritchie  in  his  remarks.  Of  myself 
I have  no  complaints  to  make.  I do  not  belong  to 
that  class  of  corrupt  political  profligates  who  make  a 
business  of  cheating  and  deluding  the  president:  conse- 
quently I look  for  no  favor  at  court.  Were  I to  de- 
nounce the  president  as  a traitor  to  his  party,  false  to 
his  principles,  and  treacherous  to  his  friends,  as  Spen- 
cer has  in  his  Syracuse  address  to  the  whigs,  I possi- 
bly might  have  fared  as  well  as  he  has  done  'Fho 
Madisonian  or  the  person  who  wrote  the  article  in 
the  Madisonian  asks  who  paid  me  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver  to  furnish  the  article  recommending  the  presi- 
dent to  withdraw  as  a candidate.  The  malice  of  the 
insinuation  compels  me  to  say  that  which,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  I would  decline  saying.  I know 
of  no  individual  in  this  country  who  would  throw  away 
“thirty  pieces  of  silver”  to  decide  the  question  whe- 
ther John  Tyler  intended  to  withdraw  from  the  field 
or  to  continue  as  a candidate.  If  the  “thirty  pieces 
of  silver”  were  the  temptation,  it  would  rather,  I think, 
apply  to  the  Madisonian  than  to  me.  He  leads  his 
friend  the  president,  with  his  eyes  bandaged,  into 
the  arena,  to  be  baited  and  broken  down  by  the  as- 
saults of  all  parties,  merely  to  insist,  while  he  is  s 
candidate,  upon  every  man  in  office  taking  the  Madi- 
sonian. I.  more  tender  of  his  honor,  comfort,  and 
success,  receiving  but  ill  will  in  all  probability  in 
return,  recommend  him  to  withdraw  and  sfrveout 
his  term  with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  thr 
whole  country,  and  retire  with  its  full  confidence  ani 
regard.  How  many  of  the  cabinet  differ  with  ml 
mr.  ritchie’s  reply  to  the  “appeal”  of  the  ma 

DISONIAN. 

The  Madisonian  of  the  27th  inst.  contained  “A- 
appeal  to  Mr.  Ritchie.”  Mr.  R.  acquits  the  editr 
(Mr.  Jones)  of  writing,  but  “suspects  that  it  came  oi 
of  the  cabinet,  from  one  whose  initial  is  the  most  serpen 
tine  letter  in  the  alphabet ” — whom  he  thanks  for  thi 
high  position  in  which  he  has  placed  him  in  the  edi 
torial  chair,  and  the  very  courteous  terms  in  whic: 
he  has  expressed  himself — and  adds,  the  assuranir 
that  he  will  not  pin  his  faith  upon  the  sleeve  of  ar. 
editor,  not  even  of  M.  M.  Noah  himself.”  Tl. 
whole  of  the  above  article  is  inserted  in  the  Enqui, 
er  of  the  4th  inst.  with  a few  good  humored  notes, 
by  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  says: — 

“Little  did  we  dream,  when  we  had  a very  plea- 
sant and  debonaire  conversation  with  the  major, 
(always  gay,  always  amusing,)  in  this  city  in  Janu- 
uary  last,  in  the  presence  of  his  very  interesting 
compagnon  de  voyage,  that  the  major  was  playing  the 
part  of  an  accomplished  diplomatist  upon  us.” 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  MERCURY. 

The  Philadelphia  Mercury,  a Tyler  paper,  after 
briefly  reviewing  the  chances  of  all  other  democratic 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  thus  concludes: — 

“We  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  John  Tyler  is  the 
most  formidable  candidate  of  any  in  the  field  with 
Mr.  Van  Buren.  Not  only  are  his  claims,  resting  on 
his  acts — on  his  being  the  saviour  of  the  democratic 
parly — equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  best  of  them; 
but  he  wields  a positive  power  which  cannot  be 
crushed  before  its  constitutional  limit.” 

mr.  ritchie’s  notice  thereof. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer,  quoting  the  above  from 
the  Mercury,  says: — 

“Who  can  mistake  this  hint?  Who  does  not  see, 
that  Mr.  Tyler  is  advised  to  use  the  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  his  office  for  his  own  elevation?  Here’s 
political  ethics  for  you!  Corruption  to  be  sown 
broadcast,  throughout  the  land,  to  secure  his  re-elec- 
tion! But  after  all,  it  will  not  do.  You  cannot  buy 
up  a whole  people  with  their  own  offices.  You  have 
not  offices  enough  for  that — and  besides,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not  arrived  at  that  pilch  of  venality, 
•which  Jugurtha  describes  when  leaving  the  gates  of  the 
great  city: u Omnia  venalia  Roma!"  Even  he  had  to  re- 
gret, that  he  bad  not  money  enough  to  buy  them  all  up. 

“Are  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tyler  deaf?  Is  “all  Bed- 
lam let  loose?”  Can  nothing  open  their  eyes?  No- 
thing, overcome  this  self-delusion?  Can  nothing  save 
Mr.  Tyler  from  the  mortification  to  which  he  is  des- 
tined— and  the  discredit,  which  must  attend  him  to 
his  retirement,  if  he  indulges  in  such  a fatal  vision? 
Can  nothing  save  the  country  from  this  greedy  list  of 
office  seekers,  from  this  abuse  of  office-holders — from 
this  meditated  prostitution  of  public  trusts,  to  wild, 
vain,  and  insane  ambition!” 

THE  CHARLESTON  MERCURY  AND  BOSTON  POST. 

Plots  and  plotting.  The  Charleston  Mercury 
of  the  25th  ult.  says: 

“Alluding  to  what  we  said  of  plots  and  plotting 
among  the  politicians,  the  Boston  Post  reminds  us 
that  we  “omitted  to  mention  the  grandest  plot  of  all 
discovered  by  the  Washington  Globe,  viz:  the  plot  de- 
vised by  Messrs.  Henshaw  and  Nelson  to  sell  the 
whole  democratic  party,  body  and  soul,  blood  and 
bones,  to  John  Tyler!  This  is  fully  proved  by  these 
gentlemen  accepting  positions  in  the  government 
which  will  greatly  increase  their  power  to  advance 
democratic  measures  and  the  democratic  party,  and 
to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  country.” 

Very  true — but  we  had  a reason  for  omitting  that, 
which  we  are  sure  the  humane  editor  of  the  Post 
will  approve.  On  the  subject  of  John  Tyler’s  ge- 
neral auction  business  in  the  democratic  party,  we 
suspect  the  Globe  is  slightly  touched — a very  little 
cracked,  look  you;  and  that  any  aggravation  might 
cause  it  to  break  entirely.  Really,  if  any  man 
wants  to  cut  a figure,  let  him  blow  violent  tin  horns, 
gather  the  rabble,  collect  infinite  pickaxes  and  other 
desperate  implements,  put  off  his  coat  and  put  up  his 
sleeves,  and  with  a herculean  smashery  of  aspect, 
go  to  work  to  rout  out  what  all  the  world  believes 
to  be,  a mouse  in  a mountain! 

THE  MADISONIAN  ON  THE  GLOBE  AND  RICHMOND  EN- 
QUIRER. 

The  Madisonian,  in  reference  to  the  Globe,  and 
Richmond  Enquirer,  says:  “Both  they  and  their  can- 
didate were  trampled  under  foot  in  the  great  rising 
of  the  people  in  1840.  Do  they  want  to  try  it  over? 
If  they  should,  they  will  be  driven  into  auger  holes, 
every  soul  of  them.” 

ON  THE  CABINET. 

Again; — The  Globe,  since  the  passage  of  the  Balti- 
more resolutions  sustaining  Mr.  Nelson,  is  disposed 
to  sneak  back  from  its  attacks  upon  that  gentleman 
— though  it  does  not  yet  publish,  AS  IT  MUST,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Baltimore  democrats, — but  it  re- 
news its  assaults  upon  Mr.  Henshaw,  and  claws  him 
with  reinforced  venom,  since  the  usurping  of  the 
whole  New  England  press  in  his  favor.  We  quote 
the  ravings  of  yesterday’s  Globe. 

“Mr.  Henshaw,  assuming  to  represent  the  incor- 
ruptible, invincible,  uncompromising  democracy  of 
this  country,  courts  Mr.  Tyler  for  a place  in  his  cabi- 
net, panders  through  his  newspapers  to  his  designs 
against  Mr.  Van  Buren."  “And  now  the  question 
comes,  will  the  democracy  recognise  him  as  their 
representative?  Will  they  recognize  the  administra- 
tion as  rendered  democratic  by  this  infusion?  Will 
they  take  responsibility  for  its  measures,  appoint- 
ments, or  fidelity  to  public  trust?  Mr.  Henshaw  has 
not  in  him  true  principle  enough  to  sweeten  such  a 
batch,  and  assimilate  it  to  the  patriotic  and  virtuous 
democracy  of  the  country.” 

A more  insolent  outrage  than  this  tissue  of  direct 
and  insinuated  slander,  has  never  before  disgraced  the 
columns  of  the  degraded  Globe.  Mr.  Henshaw  has 
assumed  nothing. 

He  has  risen,  step  by  step,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
democratic  party — most  honored  where  best  known 


— until  he  has  indeed  become  one  who  does  represent 
much  of  the  incorruptible,  invincible,  and  uncompro- 
mising democracy  of  this  country;  and  he  has  accept- 
ed a seat  in  John  Tyler’s  cabinet  by  the  advice  of  that 
democracy — its  purest  and  best  advisers.  It  is  false 
that  he  has  courted  Mr.  Tyler  or  any  man  for  place; 
and  is  equally  false  that  he  panders  to  Mr.  Tyler’s 
designs,  through  his  presses.  He  has  no  presses 
but  the  entire  democratic  press  of  New  England 
have  come  to  his  defence,  of  their  own  free  will, 
against  the  slanders  of  the  Globe.  He  is  “recognis- 
ed by  the  democracy  as  their  representative,”  though 
he  may  not  be  the  special  representative  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren. 

If  Mr.  Henshaw  were,  however,  the  avowed  ad- 
vocate of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  would  not  follow  that 
he  would  take  his  democratic  creed  from  the  Globe, 
which  may  learn,  before  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
that  the  democratic  world  is  not  to  be  represented  by 
a Globular  projection. 

Will  the  Globe  specify  a few  of  the  “designs  of 
Mr.  Tyler  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,”  to  which  “Mr. 
Henshaw  panders ?”  But  why  reason  with  a madman? 
— with  one  who  knows  no  democrat  but  himself  and 
the  defeated  candidate  of  1840 — who  shuts  the  door 
of  the  national  convention,  not  only  against  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, but  against  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Buchanan,  Cass,  and 
Johnson — who  has  no  praises  but  for  those  democrats 
who  are  members  of  congress,  and  may  vote  to  give  the 
Globe  “the  loaves  and  fishes,”  which  its  moderate 
course  may  earn. 

Mr.  Tyler  and  his  friends  have  uniformly  treated 
Mr.  Van  Buren  with  respect;  and,  as  far  as  self-re 
sped  would  permit,  have  treated  the  Globe  with  for- 
bearance; but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a brag- 
gart and  brawler  is  always  to  be  permitted  to  belch 
forth  slander  upon  which  he  now  feeds,  because  the 
loaves  and  fishes  upon  which  he  once  fed,  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  trenchers  of  those  who  are  as  honest  as 
himself,  though  they  choose  their  own  mode  of  ex- 
hibiting it,  and  rely  upon  other  witnesses,  as  to  cha- 
racter, than  such  as  swear  by  no  political  Bible  but 
the  Globe. 


A LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

In  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a number  of  distin- 
guished whigs  of  North  Carolina,  to  visit  that  state, 
Mr.  Clay  recently  forwarded  the  following: 

Ashland,  \Qth  July,  1843. 

Gentlemen:  I have  duly  received  your  letter,  as 
a committee  of  the  whig  portion  of  the  legislature 
of  North  Carolina,  reminding  me  of  my  engagement 
to  visit  that  state,  and  expressing  the  expectation 
that  I will  fulfil  it.  My  obligations  of  gratitude  to 
North  Carolina,  are  too  strong  to  have  allowed  me 
to  forget  my  engagement,  or  to  have  abated  my  de- 
sire to  visit  it.  I have,  on  the  contrary,  constantly 
cherished  the  wish  to  see  it,  and  regretted  that  it  has 
not  been  hitherto  in  my  power  to  enjoy  that  gratifi- 
cation. 

Your  state,  gentlemen,  has  other  and  higher  titles 
to  my  friendly  and  respectful  consideration  than  that 
mentioned  by  you,  of  its  having  been  the  first  to  de- 
nounce the  unparalleled  treachery  which  has  marked 
the  career  of  the  acting  president  of  the  U.  States, 
although  that  merited  denunciation  was  the  perform- 
ance of  a high,  moral  and  patriotic  duty.  No  state 
has  displayed  more  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the 
union,  been  more  prompt  to  defend  and  maintain  it, 
or  exhibited  less  selfish,  restless,  or  inordinate  ambi- 
tion. The  first  to  declare  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  North  Carolina  will  be  among  the  last  to 
abandon  the  support  of  the  union,  without  which  we 
have  no  security  for  any  of  the  blessings  which  we 
enjoy,  in  our  political  institutions.  Her  calm  and 
dignified  course  has  been  mistaken  for  insensibility 
to  public  affairs.  But  she  nobly  vindicated  herself 
from  this  unjust  reproach  in  1840,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  stands  ready  to  do  it  again,  whenever  a suita- 
ble emergency  arises. 

I shall  take  inexpressible  pleasure  in  visiting  such 
a state,  and  in  cordially  mixing  with  its  population, 
without  reserve.  And  if  God  spares  my  life  and 
health,  I will  certainly  perform  my  promise  in  the 
course  of  the  next  spring.  I cannot  now  fix  the  pre- 
cise time,  but  of  that  I will  give  you  beforehand 
timely  notice. 

In  the  meantime,  I pray  your  acceptance  of  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  renewal  of  the  in- 
vitation with  which  I was  honored,  and  assurances 
of  the  high  respect  and  esteem  with  which  I am, 
faithfully,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Moore,  Barrington,  Sfc. 

While  Mr.  Clay,  in  certain  quarters  in  the  northern 


ed  to  as  professing  doctrines  incompatable  with  slave- 
ry, and  favoring  at  its  expense  the  interests  of  the 
north.  [JY.  Y.  American. 

[From  the  Augusta  ( Ga.)  Constitutionalist.) 

PUBLIC  MEETING  IN  OGLETHORPE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  state-rights  party  of  Oglethorpe 
county,  opposed  to  a protective  tariff  and  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  to  the  presidency,  held 
at  the  court-house  in  Lexington,  on  Saturday,  the  1st 
July  instant,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  the  constitution 
by  Mr.  Clay  and  the  party  to  which  he  belongs,  takes 
from  the  people  the  security  for  their  liberties,  in- 
tended to  be  provided  by  our  forefathers  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  government,  and  is  especially  dangerous 
to  slaveholders,  who  have  no  other  security  for  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  properly  against  the  le- 
gislation of  a prejudiced  majority. 

Resolved,  That  the  protective  tariff  system  impos- 
ed upon  us  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay  forces  one-third 
of  the  population  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  revenue, 
and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the  price  of  their 
productions  in  foreign  markets,  where  they  must  be 
sold,  and  enhances  the  price  of  what  they  must  buy 
at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  profits  of 
the  labor  of  two  thirds,  who  pay  but  one-third  re- 
venue; that  the  systpm  is  unjust  and  partial  in  its  ope- 
ration, oppressive  in  its  effect,  and  against  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  the  constitution;  that  it  lessens  general 
wealth,  tends  to  produce  civil  discord,  and  takes  from 
the  country  the  best  security  for  continued  peace,  by 
obstructing  the  extension  of  a mutually  beneficial 
commerce  with  foreign  nations. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Clay’s  violent  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  General  Jackson’s  administration  for  the 
removal  ol  the  Indians  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  and 
his  abuse  of  Georgia  for  her  action  on  that  subject, 
forbid  Georgia  to  support  him  for  the  presidency. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Clay’s  denunciation  in  congress 
of  slavery,  (as  it  exists  with  us,)  “as  the  darkest  spot 
upon  its  (the  country’s)  mantle,”  adds  to  the  evidence 
drawn  from  his  American  system,  that  he  seeks  to  be 
made  president  by  sacrificing  our  interests  to  northern 
manufacturers,  and  our  character  to  gratify  their  pre- 
judices. 

Resolved,  That  Mr.  Clay’s  acknowledged  talents, 
eloquence,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  controlling  in- 
fluence over  his  friends,  increase  from  his  election 
the  danger  to  those  whose  interest  would  be  injuri- 
ously affected  by  his  principles  and  measures. 

Resolved,  therefore,  That  having  neither  changed 
nor  modified  our  political  principles,  believing  them 
to  be  true,  and  intending  to  adhere  to  them,  we  shall 
do  now,  as  we  always  have  done  when  Mr.  Clay  has 
heretofore  been  a candidate  for  the  presidency — op- 
pose his  election. 


CLAY  MEETING  IN  LANCASTER.  Pennsyl- 
vania, July  29,  1843.  The  great  Clay  convention 
came  off  here  to-day,  and  the  “Old  Guard”  made  a 
fine  display  of  her  forces,  and  from  this  the  only  de- 
mocratic city  in  the  union,  has  gone  forth  the  first 
gun  in  Pennsylvania  for  HARRY  OF  THE  WEST, 
the  echo  of  which  will  be  heard  and  hailed  by  every 
county  in  the  state;  and  in  November,  1844  a deaf- 
ening report  in  the  united  voices  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  “Old  Guard.”  will  be  heard,  that  will  exceed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  Clay  men  in 
the  state.  In  the  principal  streets,  spread  to  the 
breeze,  was  the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  with  these 
simple  mottoes,  “HARRY  OF  THE  WEST,”  and 
“HENRY  CLAY.” 

About  8 o’clock  A.  M.,  the  delegations  began  to 
arrive,  some  on  horseback,  some  in  carriages,  some 
in  five  and  six  horse  wagons,  with  appropriate  badges 
and  banners.  After  passing  through  the  main  streets, 
they  retired  to  their  quarters  at  the  various  hotels, 
until  the  ringing  of  the  court-house  bell,  when  they 
assembled  in  that  building,  or  at  least  as  many  as 
could  get  therein,  and  the  Hon.  WM.  HEISTER 
was  called  to  the  chair;  after  which  a resolution 
was  passed,  authorising  the  chair  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  select  officers  of  the  meeting,  &c.  After 
the  committee  retired,  Col.  Jas.  S.  Wallace,  of  your 
city,  was  called  upon,  and  addressed  the  multitude 
in  his  happiest  style,  briefly  referring  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
past  services  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  would  do  if 
elected  president,  and  hastily  reviewing  the  charges 
made  against  him  of  bargain  and  sale,  &c.  &c.,  all  of 
which  he  did  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one 
present,  as  the  constant  cheering  and  the  bursts  of 
enthusiasm  evidenced.  From  the  feeling  manifest- 
ed to-day,  I am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Clay  is  the  only 
man  that  the  people  will  be  satisfied  with  for  a can- 
didate in  1844.  After  Mr.  Wallace  concluded  his  ad- 
dress, the  committee  came  in  and  made  their  report 
and  eastern  states  is  held  up  to  public  odium  as  a j of  officers,  when  the  convention  adjourned  to  the 
slaveholder  and  a defender  of  slavery,  it  would  seem  1 market  house,  the  court  house  being  entirely  too 
from  the  annexed  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  in  j small  to  contain  the  assemblage.  This  loo  being 
Georgia,  that  in  that  slave  holding  region  he  is  object-  found  to  be  too  small,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet 
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io  an  orchard  adjoining  the  city,  at  half  past  1,  P.  M., 
when  an  address  was  read  by  T.  E.  Franklin,  esq. 
together  with  a great  many  resolutions. 

Morton  M’Michael,  esq.  was  then  introduced, 
and  with  but  little  effort  on  his  part,  (for  you  well 
know  it  requires  but  little  effort  for  him  to  do  much 
at  speaking)  he  made  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
speeches  ever  listened  to  by  any  andience.  His  ar- 
guments were  good,  his  illustrations  calculated  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  listener,  and  his  review  of 
John  Tyler  was  one  of  the  most  sarcastic  and  forci- 
ble things  ever  listened  to. 

Mr.  McMichael  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Cochran, 
of  York,  (Pa.)  who  is  a staunch  whig  and  Clay  man. 

The  day  was  an  inauspicious  one  for  two  reasons — 
first,  the  extreme  heat;  and  second,  the  farmers  are 
so  very  busy  harvesting  their  oats.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I think  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  may  be 
proud  of  such  an  immense  turn-out.  While  the  de- 
legation were  passing  Mrs.  Hubley’s  hotel,  the  win- 
dows were  crowded  with  ladies  waving  the  hand- 
kerchief, and  shouting  for  “Harry  of  the  west.” 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention  were  as 
follows: 

Resolved , 1st,  That  the  principal  objects  which  en- 
gage the  common  desire  and  the  common  exertions 
of  our  party  to  bring  about,  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  are  these: 

“A  sound  national  currency,  regulated  by  the  will 
and  authority  of  the  nation. 

“An  adequate  revenue,  with  fair  protection  to 
American  industry. 

“Just  restraint  on  the  executive  power,  embrac- 
ing a further  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  the  veto. 

“A  faithful  administration  of  the  public  domain, 
with  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  it  among  all  the  states. 

“An  honest  and  economical  administration  of  the 
general  government,  leaving  public  officers  perfect 
freedom  of  thought,  and  of  the  right  of  suffrage; 
but  with  suitable  restraints  against  improper  interfe- 
rence in  elections. 

“An  amendment  to  the  constitution,  limiting  the 
incumbent  in  the  presidential  office  to  a single  term.” 

Resolved,  2d,  That  whilst  we  cheerfully  pledge 
ourselves  in  good  faith  to  support  the  nominee  of  the 
national  convention,  whoever  that  nominee  may  be, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  all  doubt  has  vanished  as 
to  the  individual  who  will  be  supported  by  our  poli- 
tical friends  throughout  the  union  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  at  the  next  election.  HENRY 
CLAY  will  certainly  be  our  candidate,  and  willingly, 
cheerfully,  and  grately  do  we  avow  that  this,  the 
most  able,  consistent  and  patriotic  of  our  champions, 
is  OUR  FIRST  CHOICE  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  mankind.  “There  is  no  other  man  who 
could  present  claims  so  numerous,  so  powerful,  so 
overwhelming  upon  the  gratitude,  confidence,  and 
suffrages  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;”  and  his 
unanimous  nomination  by  the  state  convention  of  the 
22d  of  February  last,  was  but  the  response  of  the 
throbbing  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  common- 
wealth, to  the  millions  of  hearts  throughout  the  un- 
ion, calling  from  his  retirement  this  most  illustrious 
American  statesman,  again  to  serve  and  bless  his 
country. 

Resolved,  3d,  That  around  this  standard  the  whole 
nation  may  fitly  rally.  The  great  remedial,  restora- 
tive and  conservative  measures  enumerated  in  the 
political  creed  of  the  first  of  these  resolutions  are 
alike  necessary  to  the  prosperity  ar.d  happiness  of 
every  class,  party,  and  section  of  our  country;  and 
Henry  Clay,  by  his  all-embracing  public  spirit  and 
ditfusive  patriotism,— by  his  common  devotion  to  all 
the  great  and  varied  interests  of  the  nation,  has  pre- 
eminently entitled  himself  to  the  highest  honors 
known  under  the  free  institutions  of  which  he  has 
ever  been  the  ablest  defender. 

Resolved , 4 th,  That  the  grievous  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  has  been,  we  trust,  amply  sufficient  to 
admonish  our  political  brethren  of  the  necessity  of 
associating  with  Henry  Clay,  a candidate  for  the 
vice  presidency,  whose  past  history,  character  and 
services  will  be  a sure  guarantee  of  future  political 
honor  and  stability.  Fortunately,  such  men  are  not 
scarce  in  our  ranks;  and  whether  the  nomination 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  own  Sergeant  or 
McKennon;  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware;  John 
Davis,  of  Massachusetts;  Ewing  or  Corwin,  of  Ohio; 
Bell,  of  Tennessee;  Tallmadge  or  Seward,  of  New 
York;  Berrien,  of  Georgia;  Mangum,  of  N.  Caroli- 
na; or  any  other  of  the  numerous  tried  and  able 
statesmen  that  adorn  our  cause,  we  have  entire  con- 
fidence that  neither  the  party  nor  the  country  would 
receive  any  detriment  at  their  hands,  in  the  event  of 
their  elevation  to  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
nation. 

Resolved,  5th,  That  we  approve  of  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  a national  convention  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice 


presidency,  indicated  by  the  whig  members  of  con- 
gress. 

Resolved,  6 lli,  That  whereas  the  result  of  the  ap- 
proaching national  contest  must  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ballots  of  the  people;  and  whereas  the 
rapidly  approaching  county  and  state  elections  of 
next  fall  must  necessarily  exert  a strong  influence 
upon  the  general  and  decisive  election  in  1844;  and 
whereas  our  success  in  both  struggles  mainly  de- 
pends on  an  early  and  thorough  organization;  there- 
fore we  now  earnestly  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our 
friends  the  great  importance  of  immediate,  efficient, 
and  persevering  action,  confident  that  if  every  man 
does  his  duty,  all  will  go  well. 

Resolved,  1th,  That  Lancaster  county  must  and 
will  be  the  banner  county  in  1844.  At  the  young 
men’s  national  convention  in  1840,  her  delegation 
pledged  themselves,  that  she  would  give  a Harrison 
majority  of  four  thousand  votes,  and  she  more  than 
redeemed  her  promise.  At  the  Clay  ;State  Conven- 
tion, held  in  February  last,  her  delegation  again 
pledged  themselves  that  she  would  give  a Clay  ma- 
jority of  four  thousand  Jive  hundred  votes  in  1844,  and 
she  can  and  will  redeem  her  plighted  faith. 

Resolved,  8 th,  That  so  far  as  the  anti-masons  and 
whigs  of  Lancaster  county  are  concerned,  the  great 
campaign  is  now  fairly  opened — the  issues  all  made 
up  before  the  country:  and  we  now  enter  this  mo- 
mentous contest  with  the  determination  of  fighting 
on,  until  Pennsylvania  has  as  she  surely  will  have,  a 
whig  governor,  and  the  United  States  have,  as  they 
surely  will  have,  a whig  president;  and  until  pros- 
perity and  happiness  shall  thus  be  again  restored  to 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

Resolved,  9lh,  That  while  assembled  to  do  honor  to 
the  living,  we  deem  it  a fit  occasion  to  pay  a just  tri- 
bute of  respect  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth: 
and  to  express  our  deep  regret  and  sorrow  for  the 
loss  which  the  nation  sustained  in  the  death  of  that 
eminent  sage  and  true  patriot  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. Called  by  the  free  voicp  of  his  fellow  citizens 
to  the  first  office  in  their  gift;  his  exalted  character, 
his  pure  integrity  and  his  devoted  patriotism  were  a 
sufficient  earnest  of  his  determination  to  administer 
the  government  according  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  elected  him.  His  death  disappointed  the  hopes 
whose  accomplishment  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 
His  latest  breath  was  spent  in  giving  utterance  to  his 
love  for  his  country,  and  his  desire  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  true  principles  of  government.  His  tomb 
was  moistened  by  a nation’s  tears,  and  his  memory  is 
embalmed  in  a nation’s  veneration  and  gratitude. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be 
rendered  to  E.  C.  Darlington,  editor  of  the  “Exami- 
ner and  Herald,” and  John  Baer,  editorof  the  “Volks 
Freund”  and  to  Messrs.  Bowen  and  Gossler  of  the 
“Columbia  Protector,”  for  the  able,  fearless,  and 
faithful  manner  in  which  they  have  advocated  and 
sustained  the  right  of  the  people  and  the  principles 
of  the  whig  and  anti-masonic  party. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention,  be 
tendered  to  the  county  committee  of  correspon- 
dence, for  the  promptness,  fidelity  and  ability  with 
which  they  have  discharged  the  duties  enjoined  upon 
them.  [Penn.  Inquirer. 

PROPOSED  NATIONAL  MASS  CONVENTION. 

At  the  whig  celebration  of  the  late  national  anni- 
versary in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  the  fol- 
lowing appears  among  the  published  proceedings: 

“Prior  to  the  adjournment  the  following  resolution 
was  offered  by  Jamos  S.  Wailace,  esq.  and  carried 
amidst  the  most  unbounded  acclamation: 

“ Resolved , That  the  whigs  of  Philadelphia  tender 
an  invitation  to  the  whigs  of  the  whole  union  to  meet 
in  grand  mass  convention  on  the  4th  of  July,  1844,  at 
Independence  Square,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to 
respund  to  the  nomination  of  the  national  whig  con- 
vention.” 

We  trust  this  invitation,  lissued  by  the  whigs  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  whigs  of  the  Union,  to  respond  to 
the  nomination  of  the  whig  national  convention  which 
meets  at  Baltimore  in  May  next,  will  be  circulated 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ore- 
gon. We  are  all  aware  of  the  influence  which  the 
mass  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1840,  had  upon  the 
whig  party;  associations  were  there  entered  into 
friendships  formed,  correspondences  arranged,  opin- 
ions interchanged,  and  promises  given  which  acted 
as  the  bond  and  cement  of  the  entire  Harrison  party 
throughout  the  Union.  It  was  the  fiist  giant  im- 
pulse given  to  the  avalanche  of  1840;  the  first  “roll 
of  the  ball”  which  crushed  locofocism  in  its  onward 
course,  the  Lexington  of  the  moral  and  political  re- 
volution of  the  people  against  their  taskmasters  and 
oppressors! 

The  invitation  is  extended  and  unbounded  cordiali- 
ty, and  we  trust  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternal  kindness.  We  ask  our  whig  bretheren 
of  the  press  to  be  bearers  of  the  request  which  Phi- 


ladelphia city  and  county  makes  to  the  whigs  of  th 
Union,  and  to  promulgate  through  their  columns  that 
every  arrangement  will  be  made  for  their  comfort 
and  convenience.  Come  one,  come  all!  and  here  let 
us  ratify  anew  t!hose  bonds  of  amity  and  kindness 
which  treachery  has  been  unable  to  sunder  and  which 
time  can  never  impair.  [Philad.  Forum. 

THE  CANVASS  OF  ’44.  The  New  York  En- 
quirer says:  If  we  compare  the  prospects  of  the  whig 
party,  in  the  approaching  contest,  with  the  period 
preceding  Gen.  Harrison’s  election,  we  will  see 
every  thing  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  of  the 
result.  Preceding  that  contest,  the  whig  party  ap- 
peared entirely  prostrated;  and  in  the  choice  of  a can- 
didate they  were  divided,  with  warm  predilections  on 
each  hand  for  their  particular  candidate;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  opponents  were  unanimous  in  their  choice 
of  Van  Buren  for  a second  term.  His  nomination  by 
a convention  was  a mere  form,  for  he  had,  without 
dissent,  been  agreed  upon  previous  to  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  and  his  election  was  considered  so 
certain  by  his  party,  and  was  so  confidently  spoken 
of,  that  even  the  great  masses  that  were  moving  in 
Harrison’s  favor,  could  scarcely  undeceive  them. — 
The  contrary  is  the  fact  now;  with  regard  to  the  unan- 
imity of  the  whig  party — they  look  upon  one  man 
throughout  the  whole  United  States,  and  unanimously 
point  at  him  as  their  candidate,  while  our  opponents 
are  divided  into  four  factions,  filled  with  hostility  to 
each  other.  The  divisions  in  the  locofoco  camp  are 
irreconcilable,  because  of  the  hostility  already  mani- 
fested and  the  candidate  they  may  nominate  will  be 
violently  opposed  by  those  rejected,  because  they  will 
consider  themselves  sacrificed  by  the  trickery  of  the 
successful  one.  Whatever  is  to  be  gathered  from  u- 
nanimity,  the  whigs  will  possess  it  in  the  contest  of 
’44,  and  vice  versa  will  be  in  the  situation  of  our  op- 
ponents. The  whig  party  appear  to  be  husbanding 
their  strength  for  the  coming  contest,  as  if  intending 
to  make  it  a grand  starting  point  of  a political  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  country.  As  encouragement  to 
them  in  the  great  struggle,  we  subjoin  from  the  Phi- 
ladelphia United  States  Gazette,  the  following  view 
of  things  as  they  were  in  1839: 

Facts  worthy  of  note.  With  a reference  to  the 
election  of  1844,  the  whigs  occupy  the  same  relation, 
in  regard  to  time,  which  they  did  in  1838  with  refer- 
ence to  the  presidential  election  in  1840.  And  with 
the  exception  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  locofoco 
party  in  reference  to  their  presidential  candidate,  the 
circumstances,  to  almost  every  thing  else,  are  nearly 
the  same. 

In  1838  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  elected  Gov. 
Porter  by  a majority  of  5,496. 

And  yet  in  1840  Pennsylvania  cast  her  electoral 
vote  against  the  locofoco  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

In  1838  Delaware  elected  Mr.  Robinson  (locofoco) 
her  delegate  in  congress  by  a majority  of  50. 

And  yet  in  1840  Delaware  elected  anti-locofoco 
electors  by  a majority  of  more  than  1,000. 

Georgia  in  1838  elected  McDonald  (locofoco)  for 
governor  by  a majority  of  375. 

But  in  1840  Georgia  gave  a good  round  majority 
for  the  anti-locofoco  candidate  for  president. 

Ohio  in  the  year  1838  gave  Shannon  (locofoco)  for 
Gov.  a majority  of  5,729. 

Yet  in  1840  Ohio  gave  the  anti-locofoco  electoral 
ticket,  a neat  little  majority  of  23,000. 

Maryland  in  1838  gave  to  Grayson,  the  locofoco 
candidate  for  governor,  a majority  of  259. 

Yet  in  1840  this  same  Maryland  gave  a majority 
for  the  anti-locofoco  electoral  ticket  of  4,776. 

In  1839  the  state  of  Massachusetts  elected  Marcus 
Morton,  the  locofoco  candidate  for  governor,  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

Yet  in  1840  Massachusetts  gave  to  the  anti-locofoco 
electoral  ticket  a majority  of  20,930. 

In  1838  New  Jersey  returned  to  congress  a locofo- 
co delegation,  claiming  a majority  of  66.  This  claim 
was  not  allowed,  but  the  whig  real  majority  was  less 
than  that. 

And  in  1840  New  Jersey  gave  the  whig  electoral 
ticket  a majority  of  2,317. 

Maine  in  the  year  1838  gave  to  Fairfield,  the  loco- 
foco candidate  for  governor,  a majority  of  3,328. 

But  in  1840  Maine  gave  a majority  for  the  whig 
electoral  ticket  of  4 11. 

Michigan  in  1838  elected  Stevens  T.  Mason,  the 
locofoco  candidate  for  governor,  and  the  rest  of  the 
locofoco  state  ticket. 

Yet  Michigan  in  1840  gave  for  the  whig  electoral 
ticket  a majority  of  1,802. 

There  was  no  election  in  Tennessee  in  1838.  But 
in  1837  the  locofocos  carried  their  ticket  by  18,800; 
and  in  1839  they  carried  Polk  (locofoco)  by  a majo- 
rity of  3,000. 

Yet  in  1840  the  whigs  elected  their  electoral  ticket 
by  a majority  of  12,102. 
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WV  take  no  notice  of  those  statps  which  '.vent  for 
the  whites  in  1338  anti  also  at  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1840,  such  as  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  N. 
■York,  though  every  one  of  these  states  gave  a majo- 
rity for  the  whig  electoral  ticket  in  184U  vaslly  supe- 
rior to  that  which  they  gave  for  the  state  officers  in 
1838;  and  that  increase  of  majority  goes  tostengthen 
the  confidence  of  the  whigs,  that  in  1844  the  same  re- 
sult will  be  found. 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLAY. 

Mr.  Clay’s  opinions  on  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  and  the  Mechanic  arts. — 
The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Tennnesse  .Agri- 
culturist, we  extract  from  the  Nashville  Banner  of 
the  9th  inst. 

Ashland , Aug-  1843- 

Gentlemen;  J duly  received  your  letter  request- 
ing my  present  views  as  to  the  station  that  the  me- 
chanical portion  of  our  population  should  occupy 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  as  to  the  subject  of 
Home  Industry  and  manufactures.  Although  I have 
often  had  occasion  publicly  to  express  my  opinions 
on  these  matters,  I take  pleasure  in  communicating 
them  to  you. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  the 
task  of  administering  our  common  government  would 
not  be  very  difficult,  if  honesty,  liberality,  and  reason- 
able information  were  carried  into  the  public  coun- 
cils. It  was  instituted  to  promote  the  general  pros- 
perity, by  a faithful  exercise  of  the  powers  granted 
by  the  constitution.  All  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
all  the  great  interests  cf  the  country  should,  there- 
fore, receive  the  parental  care  and  attention  of  the 
government.  No  one  section,  and  no  one  interest 
should  desire  or  expect  to  engross  its  exclusive  re- 
gard. 

The  main  pillars  of  society  are  agriculture,  com- 
merce, including  navigation,  and  manufactures,  in- 
cluding the  mechanic  arts.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  United  States,  agriculture  requires  but 
little  protection,  and  that  confined  to  a few  branches 
of  it.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  other  two  interests. — 
They  require  some  protection  against  the  selfish  legis- 
lation and  the  rivalry  of  foreign  powers,  which,  to 
make  it  beneficial  and  effectual  should  possess  two 
qualities,  moderation  and  stability,  intimately  connec- 
ted with  each  other.  Without  moderation,  other  in- 
terest would  feel  that  they  had  been  unjustly  dealt 
by,  dissatisfaction  would  ensue,  and  that  stability  in 
legislation,  so  desirable  in  all  business  and  pursuits, 
would  not  be  served. 

Protection  to  manufactures  and  commerce  is  in 
fact,  whatever  it  may  be  in  form,  encouragement  to 
agriculture.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  conscious  of 
the  great  advantage  of  having  alongside  of  him  the 
blacksmith,  the  wheelright,  the  saddler  and  harness 
maker,  the  tailor,  the  hatter,  the  shoemaker,  the  ca- 
binetmaker, and  masons,  and  carpenters.  His  com- 
forts and  their’s  are  both  increased  by  such  proximi- 
ty, and  they  are  enabled  to  augment  their  respective 
productions.  But  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  mul- 
tiply them,  without  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic, 
whose  office  is  to  distribute  the  surplus  produce  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  fabrics  of  the  mechanic  and 
manufacturer? 

I am  so  far  a friend  to  free  trade  as  to  think  that, 
.within  the  limits  of  the  union,  it  should  be  entirely 
unfettered,  and  perfectly  equal  between  all  interests 
and  all  parts  of  our  country.  But  to  that  free  trade, 
which  would  throw  wide  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
productions,  without  duties,  theirs  remaining  closed 
to  us  or  our  admission  allowed  only  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  high  duties  and  severe  restriction;  which 
would  compel  a resort  to  direct  taxation,  instead  of 
the  custom-house,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  federal 
treasury;  and  which  would  leave  our  domestic  indus- 
try unprotected,  and  exposed  in  an  unequal  contest 
with  the  rival  productions  of  foreign  powers,  l am 
utterly  and  irreconcileably  opposed.  I had  hoped,  and 
supposed,  that  all  would  have  cheerfully  rallied 
around  a tarift’  which,  seeking  to  supply  the  treasu- 
ry with  an  adequate  revenue,  for  an  honest  and  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government,  should  at 
the  same  time,  incidentally,  by  proper  discrimination, 
extend  reasonable  protection  to  sucb  branches  of  our 
domestic  industry  as  need  it.  That  is  all  which  is 
*iow  asked  or  insisted  upon.  But  even  that  mode- 
tale  and  equitable  basis,  for  the  final  settlement  of 
tins  great  and  vexed  question,  encounters  strong  and 
decided  opposition. 

The  mechanic  arts,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  our  present  constitution,  have  con- 
stantly enjoyed  some  degree  of  protection  from  go- 
vernment, in  the  form  of  duties  imposed  on  fabrics 
of  foreign  mechanics;  and  l think  it  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

With  respect  to  the  station  which  that  portion  of 
tfcpulation  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  ought 


to  occupy  in  the  United  States,  I think  that  all  citi- 
zens, native  and  naturalized,  without  any  regard  to 
their  respective  vocation,  should  enjoy  such  conside- 
ration in  society,  as  is  due  to  then-  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence, their  industry,  sobriety,  and  general  deport- 
ment. 

With  cordial  acknowledgment,  gentlemen,  for  the 
sentiment  of  esteem  and  confidence,  which  you  have 
done  me  the  honor  to  express  towards  me, 

I am  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Cameron  & Fall. 
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MR.  ADAMS  AND  THE  INDIANS.  A letter 
to  the  New  York  American,  dated  Niagara  Falls, 
July  24th,  saysi 

A most  agreeable  incident  of  our  visit  has  been 
the  presence  of  the  illustrious  ex-President  John 
Quincy  Adams.  He  arrived  late  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, after  a long,  rapid  and  fatiguing  journey,  by  way 
of  Montreal  and  Ogdensburgh,  and  yesterday  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  General  Peter  B-  Porter,  and 
other  friends,  went  to  the  Tuscarora  reservation,  and 
attended  the  public  worship  of  the  Indians-r-many 
of  whom,  before  and  during  the  service,  were  lying 
in  picturesque  groups  under  the  trees  about  the 
chapel,  with  their  broad  cloth  blankets,  their  ears, 
hats,  leggins  and  moccasins  glittering  with  beads, 
medals,  and  other  finery.  The  little  pappooses  were 
snugly  strapped  to  flat  boards  about  as  long  as  them- 
selves, with  only  the  head  exposed,  encased  like 
little  Egyptian  mummies,  except  that  they  were  ban- 
daged with  embroidered  scarlet  instead  of  cere- 
ments. They  were  thus  in  the  laps  of  the  squaws  or 
suspended  on  their  backs,  or  leaned  up  against  trees 
or  rocks,  much  as  you  would  plaoe  an  umbrella 
against  the  wall  or  in  a corner.  They  lolled  their 
little  tawny  heads  about,  and  with  their  bright  black 
eyes  gazed  wonderingly  over  the  beautiful  domains 
of  their  fathers. 

In  the  chapel,  the  sermon  wa3  rendered  into  the 
Indian  language,  sentence  by  sentence,  by  the  chief. 
The  congregation  were  about  as  somnolent  as  white 
Christians  are  apt  to  be;  and  the  new  blue  silk  shawl, 
in  which  (instead  of  her  blanket)  a young  and  beau- 
tiful squaw  had  enveloped  herself,  produced  about  as 
much  “sensation”  among  the  other  dark  belles,  as 
any  similar  splendor  would  among  the  paler  beauties 
of  a city  congregation.  The  singing  by  the  Indians 
was  delightful,  and  I have  rarely  heard  sweeter  and 
softer  voices.  After  the  services  were  concluded,  the 
ex-president  was  desired  to  address  them.  When  it 
was  announced  that  he  would  do  so,  the  Indians  look- 
ed and  listened  with  great  intentness.  Mr.  Adams’ 
unpremeditated  discourse  was  admirable,  and  deliver- 
ed with  much  feeling  and  effect.  The  chief  rendered 
it,  as  he  had  done  the  sermon,  sentence  by  sentence, 
into  the  Indian  language. 

Mr.  Adams  alluded  to  his  advanced  age,  and  to  this 
being  the  first  lime  that  he  had  ever  looked  upon  their 
beautiful  fields  and  forests — that  he  was  truly  happy 
to  meet  them  there  and  join  with  them  in  the  wor- 
ship of  our  common  parent — reminded  them  that  in 
years  past  he  had  addressed  them  from  the  position 
which  he  then  occupied  in  language,  at  once  that  of 
his  station  and  his  heart,  “as  his  children,” — and  that 
now,  as  a private  citizen,  he  hailed  them  in  terms  of 
equal  warmth  and  endearment  as  his  “brethren  and 
sisters.”  He  alluded,  with  a simple  eloquence  which 
seemed  to  move  the  Indians  much,  to  the  equal  care 
and  love  with  which  God  regards  all  his  children, 
whether  savage  or  civilized,  and  to  the  common  des- 
tiny which  awaits  them  hereafter,  however  various 
their  lot  here.  He  touched  briefly  and  forcibly  on 
the  topics  of  the  sermon  which  they  had  heard, 
and  concluded  with  a beautiful  and  touching  bene- 
diction upon  them.  Among  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation were  several  who  had  fought  at  Fort  Erie, 
Chippewa,  and  Lundy’s  Lane,  under  General  Porter, 
to  whom  they  look  up  with  affection  and  reference 
as  their  steady  friend  and  as  the  “great  counsellor 
and  warrior.” 

Mr.  Adams  seems  incapable  of  fatigue,  either  phy- 
sical or  mental.  After  a drive  in  the  morning  to 
Lewiston,  he  stopped,  cm  his  return  to  the  Falls,  at 
the  Whirlpool.  The  descent  to  the  water’s  edge, 
which  is  not  often  made,  is,  as  you  wi)l  remember, 
all  but  vertical,  down  a steep  of  some  three  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  One  of  the  party  was  about  going 
down,  when  Mr.  Adams  remarked  that  he  would  ac- 
company him,  Gen.  Porter  and  the  other  gentlemen 
present,  remonstrated,  and  told  him  that  |t  was  a 
very  severe  undertaking  for  a young  and  heafty  man, 
and  that  he  would  find  it,  in  such  a hot  day,  quite 
impracticable.  He  seemed,  however,  to  know  his 
capacities;  and  this  old  man,  verging  on  four  score 


years,  not  only  made  the  descent,  but  ciamucreu  uitr 
almost  impracticable  rocks,  along  the  margin  of  the 
river,  to  obtain  the  various  views  presented  at  diffe- 
rent points.  Revocare.  gradum  was  not  easy,  but  he 
was  quite  adequate  to  the  labor  and  opus;  and  after 
resting  a few  minutes  at  the  summit,  resumed  his 
ride  full  of  spirits  and  of  animated  and  instructive 
conversation.  After  dinner  he  crossed  over  to  Goat 
Island,  and  beheld  the  cataract  from  the  various 
points,  and  continued  his  explorations  until  all  was 
obscured  by  the  darkness.  He  seemed  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  wonderful  contrast  presented  by  the 
scene  of  rage  and  repose, — of  the  wild  and  furious 
dashing  of  the  mighty  river  down  the  rapids,  with  its 
mad  plunge  over  the  precipice — and  the  sullen  still- 
ness of  the  abyss  of  waters  below.  I wish  that  I could 
repeat  to  you  his  striking  conversation  during  these 
rambles,  replete  with  brilliant  classical  allusions,  his- 
torical illustration,  and  the  most  minute  and  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  universal  information. 

I doubt  whether  there  is  any  fact  in  history  or  geo- 
graphy connected  with  the  Falls  or  the  chain  of  great 
lakes  which  has  been  developed  from  the  time  of  La 
Salle’s  voyage  of  exploration  to  the  present  day,  with 
which  he  is  not  particularly  and  exactly  acquainted. 
It  is  said  to  think  that  a mind  so  gifted,  so  stored  with 
knowledge  attained  by  unremitted  study  during  a 
great  portion  of  a century — an  intellect  so  active, 
lofty  and  sagacious — statesmanship  so  wise  and  cour- 
ageous, must,  in  order  of  nature,  so  soon  cease  to  be. 
I sincerely  concur  with  the  worthy  captain  of  one  of 
our  steamboats,  who  said  to  me  the  other  day,  “Oh, 
that  we  could  take  the  engine  out  of  the  old  ‘Adams’ 
and  put  it  into  a new  hull." 

To-day  he  accompanies  Gen.  Porter  to  Schlosser, 
Lundy’s  Lane,  and  other  points  of  interest.  He  could 
not  have  a better  guide  to  the  battle  ground  than 
this  gallant  old,  friend,  who  was  engaged  in  the  hot- 
test part  of  the  fights,  cominus  ense,  as  his  scarred 
frame,  and  hacked  and  shattered  sword  (as  well  as 
history)  attest.” 

JOHN  Q.  ADAMS  AT  AUBURN.  Mr.  Adams 
having  been  received  with  all  possible  cordiality 
at  Auburn,  was,  in  presence  of  the  assembled  peo- 
ple, thus  addressed  by  the  ex-Governor  Wm.  H.  Se- 
ward: 

SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Sir;  I am  charged  with  the  very  honorable  and 
most  agreeable  duty  of  expressing  to  you  the  reve- 
rence and  affectionate  este,em  of  my  fellow  citizens 
assembled  in  your  presence. 

A change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  your  journey 
since  your  steps  have  turned  towards  your  ancestral 
seaside  home.  An  excursion  to  invigorate  health 
impaired  by  labors,  too  arduous  for  age,  in  the  public 
councils,  and  expected  to  be  quiet  and  contempla- 
tive, has  become  one  of  fatigue  and  excitement. — 
Rumors  of  your  advance  escape  before  you,  and  a 
happy  and  grateful  community  rise  up  in  their  clus- 
tering cities,  towns,  and  villages,  impede  your  way 
with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  kindness,  and 
convert  your  unpretending  journey  into  a triumphal 
progress.  Such  honors  frequently  attend  public  func- 
tionaries, and  such  an  one  may  sometimes  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  determine  how  much  of  the  homage  he  re- 
ceives is  paid  to  his  own  worth,  how  much  proceeds 
from  the  habitual  reverence  of  good  republican  citi- 
zens to  constituted  elective  authority,  and  how  much 
from  the  spirit  of  venal  adulation. 

You,  sir,  labor  under  no  such  embarrassment. — 
The  office  you  hold,  though  honorable,  is  purely  le- 
gislative, and  such  as  we  can  bestow  by  our  immedi- 
ate suffrage  on  one  of  ourselves.  You  conferred  per- 
sonal benefits  sparingly,  when  you  held  the  patronage 
of  the  nation.  That  patronage  you  have  relinquish- 
ed, and  can  never  regain.  Your  hands  will  be  uplift- 
ed often,  during  your  remaining  days,  to  invoke  bless- 
ings on  your  country,  but  never  again  to  distribute 
honors  or  reward  among  your  countrymen.  The 
homage  paid  you.  dear  sir,  is  sincere;  for  it  has  its 
sources  in  the  just  sentiments  and  irrepressible  affec- 
tions of  a free  people,  their  love  of  truth,  their  admi- 
ration of  wisdom,  their  reverence  for  virtue  and  their 
gratitude  for  beneficence. 

Nor  need  you  fear  that  enthusiasm  exaggerates 
your  title  to  the  public  regard.  Your  fellow  citi- 
zens, in  spite  of  political  prudence  could  not  avoid 
honoring  you  on  the  grounds  altogether  irrespective 
of  personal  merit.  John  Adams,  who  has  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  the  just,  was  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  illustrious  founders  of  this  empire,  and 
afterwards  its  chief  ruler.  The  son  of  such  a fa- 
ther would,  in  any  other  age,  and  even  in  this  age 
in  any  other  country  than  this,  have  been  entitled  by 
birth  alone,  to  a sceptre.  We  not  merely  deny  he- 
reditary claims  to  civil  trust  but  regard  even  here- 
ditary distinction  with  jealousy.  And  this  circum- 
stance enhances  justly  the  estimate  of  your  worth— 
For  when' before  has  it  happened  that  in  such  a condi- 
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tion  of  society,  the  son  has  by  mere  civic  achieve- 
ment, attained  the  eminence  of  such  a sire,  and  ef- 
faced remembrance  of  birth,  by  justly  acquired  re- 
nown? 

The  hand  we  now  so  eagerly  grasp  was  pressed  in 
confidence  and  friendship  by  the  father  of  our  coun- 
try. The  wreath  we  place  on  your  honored  brow, 
received  its  earliest  leaves  from  the  hand  of  Wash- 
ington. We  cannot  expect  with  the  agency  of  free 
and  universal  suffrage  to  be  always  governed  by  the 
wise  and  the  good.  But  surely  your  predecessors  in 
the  chief  magistracy,  were  men  such  as  never  before 
successively  wielded  power  in  any  stale.  They  dif- 
fered in  policy  as  they  must:  and  yet  throughout 
their  several  dynasties,  without  any  sacrifice  of  per- 
sonal independence,  and  while  passing  from  imma 
ture  youth  to  ripened  age,  you  were  counsellor  and 
minister  to  them  all.  We  seem  therefore  in  this  in- 
terview with  you  to  come  into  the  presence  of  our 
departed  chiefs;  the  majestic  shade  of  Washington 
looks  down  upon  us;  we  hear  the  bold  and  manly 
eloquence  of  the  elder  Adams;  and  we  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  philosophic  and  sagacious  Jefferson,  the 
refined  and  modest  Madison,  and  the  generous  and 
faithful  Monroe. 

A life  of  such  eminent  patriotism  and  fidelity  found 
its  proper  reward  in  your  elevation  to  the  eminence 
from  which  you  had  justly  derived  so  many  honors. 
Although  your  administration  of  the  government  is 
yet  too  recent  for  impartial  history,  or  unbounded 
eulogy,  our  grateful  remembrance  of  it  is  evinced  by 
the  congratulations  you  now  receive  from  your  fellow 
citizens. 

But  your  claims  to  the  veneration  of  your  country- 
men do  not  end  here.  Your  predecessors  descended 
lrom  the  chief  magistracy  to  enjoy  in  repose  and 
tranquillity  honors  even  greater  than  those  which  be- 
longed to  that  eminent  station.  It  was  reserved  for 
you  to  illustrate  the  important  truths,  lhatoffices  and 
trusts  are  not  the  end  of  public  service,  but  are  mere- 
ly incidents  in  the  life  of  the  true  American  citizen; 
that  duties  remain  when  the  highest  trust  is  resigned; 
and  that  there  is  scope  for  a pure  and  benevolent 
ambition  beyond  even  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

You  have  devoted  the  energies  of  a mind  unper- 
verted, the  learning  and  experience  acquired  through 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  even  the  influence  and 
fame  derived  from  your  high  career  of  public  service, 
to  the  great  cause  of  universal  liberty.  The  praises 
we  bestow  are  already  echoed  back  to  us  by  voices 
which  come  rich  and  full  across  the  Atlantic,  hailing 
you  as  the  indefatigable  champion  of  humanity, — 
not  the  humanity  which  embraces  a single  race  or 
clime,  but  that  humanity  which  regards  the  whole 
family  of  man.  Such  salutations  as  these  cannot  be 
mistaken.  They  come  not  from  your  contemporaries, 
for  they  are  gone — you  are  not  of  this  generation, 
but  of  the  past,  spared  to  hear  the  voice  oi  posteri- 
ty. The  greetings  you  receive  come  up  from  the 
dark  and  uncertain  future.  They  are  the  whisper- 
ings of  posthumous  fame, — fame  which  impatiently 
awaits  your  departure,  and  which  spreading  wider 
and  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  will  award  to 
John  Quincy  Adams,  a name  to  live  with  that  of 
WASHINGTON. 

The  audience  expressed  their  sympathy  with  this 
address  by  long  and  enthusiastic  cheering.  When 
order  was  restored,  Mr.  Adams  rose,  evidently  under 
great  and  unaffected  embarrassment. 

MR-  ADAMS1  ADDRESS. 

He  replied  to  the  speech  in  an  address  of  about 
half  an  hour,  during  which  the  attention  of  his  au- 
dience was  riveted  upon  the  speaker  with  intense  in- 
terest and  affection.  He  declared  the  embarrassment 
he  felt  in  speaking.  He  was  sensible  that  his  fellow 
citizens  had  laid  aside  all  partizan  feelings  in  coming 
up  to  greet  him.  He  desired  to  speak  what  would 
not  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one.  He  was  grateful, 
deeply  grateful,  to  them  all.  But  on  what  subject  of 
public  interest  could  a public  man  speak,  that  would 
find  harmony  among  an  intellegent,  thinking  people? 
There  were  such  subjects,  but  he  could  not  speak  of 
them. 

The  people  of  Western  New  York  had  always 
been  eminently  just  and  generous  to  him,  and  had 
recently  proved  their  kindness  on  various  occasions, 
by  inviting  him  to  address  the  State  Agricultural  so- 
ciety, on  agriculture.  But  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  closet,  in  diplomacy,  or  in  the  cabinet;  and 
he  had  not  learned  the  practice,  or  even  the  theory 
of  agriculture.  After  what  he  had  seen  of  the  har- 
vests of  Western  New  York,  bursting  with  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  man,  for  him  to  address  the  peo- 
ple of  such  a district,  on  agriculture,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  the  vanity  of  the  Rhetorician  who  went  to 
Carthage  to  instruct  Hannibal  in  the  art  of  war.  He 
had  been  solicited  to  address  the  young.  In  his  life 
time  he  had  been  an  instructor  of  youth,  and  strange, 
as  from  his  present  display  they  might  think  it,  he 


i had  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  eloquence.  And 
there  was  no  more  honorable  office  on  earth  than 
instructing  the  young.  But  the  schools  and  semi- 
naries had  passed  him  while  he  was  engaged  in  other 
pursuits,  and  for  him  now  to  attempt  to  instruct  the 
young  of  this  generation,  would  evince  only  the  gar- 
rulousness of  age. 

He  had  been  invited  to  discourse  on  internal  im- 
provement: but  that  was  a subject  he  feared  to  touch. 
On  one  point,  however,  all  men  agreed.  All  were  in 
favor  of  internal  improvement.  But  there  was  a 
balance  between  the  reasonable  sacrifices  of  this 
generation,  and  the  burthen  it  had  a right  to  cast  upon 
posterity,  and  every  individual  might  justly  claim  to 
hold  his  balance  for  himself.  One  thing,  however, 
he  was  sure  he  might  assume  with  safety.  In  look- 
ing over  the  state  of  New  York,  upon  its  canals  and 
rail  roads  which  brought  the  borders  of  the  state 
into  contiguity,  and  its  citizens  in  every  part  into 
communion  with  each  other,  he  was  sure  that  all  re- 
joiced and  might  well  glory  in  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

Mr.  A.  said  he  had  read  and  endeavored  to  inform 
himself  concerning  prison  discipline,  a subject  deep- 
ly interesting  to  the  peace,  good  order  and  welfare  of 
society;  but  after  his  examination  of  the  penitentiary 
here,  he  was  satisfied  that  he  was  yet  a learner, 
instead  of  being  able  to  give  instruction  on  that  im- 
portant subject. 

He  had  been  asked  to  enlist  in  the  growing  army 
of  temperance,  and  discourse  on  that  cause,  so  deeply 
cherished  by  every  well  wisher  of  our  country.  And 
he  would  cheerfully  speak,  but  other  and  more  de- 
voted men  had  occupied  the  field,  and  what  was  left 
for  him  to  say  on  temperance?  In  passing  though 
Catholic  Lower  Canada  he  saw  a column  erected  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  gratitude  for  her  promotion  of 
the  temperance  cause.  If,  indeed,  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin did  lend  her  aid  to  that  great  work,  it  would  al- 
most win  him  to  worship  at  her  shrine — although  he 
belonged  to  that  large  class  of  the  people  who  re- 
jected the  invocation  of  Saints. 

He  felt,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  subject  on 
which  to  address  them  but  himself  and  his  own  pub- 
lic life.  The  experience  of  an  old  man,  related  by 
himself,  would,  he  feared,  be  more  irksome  than  pro- 
fitable. 

What  then  am  I to  say?  I am  summoned  here  to 
speak  and  to  reply  to  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  my 
respected  friend,  your  late  chief  magistrate.  And 
what  is  the  theme  he  has  given  me?  It  is  myself. — 
And  what  can  I say  on  such  a subject?  To  know 
that  he  entertains  or  that  you  entertain  for  me  the 
sentiments  he  has  expressed,  absolutely  overpowers 
me.  I cannot  go  on.  The  only  answer  I can  make 
is  a declaration,  that  during  my  public  service  now 
protracted  to  nearly  the  age  of  eighty,  1 have  en- 
deavored to  serve  my  country  honestly  and  faithful- 
ly. How  imperfectly  I have  done  this,  none  seem  so 
sensible  as  myself;  I must  stop.  I can  only  repeat 
thanks,  thanks,  thanks  to  you  one  and  all, — and  im- 
plore the  blessings  of  God  upon  you  and  your  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Adams  then  received  the  final  salutation  of  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled  in  the  church.  At 
ten  o'clock  he  returned  to  the  American  Hotel  where 
he  remained  an  hour,  receiving  the  visits  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  adjoining  towns.  At  eleven,  the  Au- 
burn Guards  escorted  Mr.  Adams  and  the  committee, 
followed  by  a large  procession,  to  the  car  house. — 
Accompanied  by  Gov.  Seward,  Judge  Miller,  Mr. 
Morgan,  the  committee,  Auburn  Guards,  and  seve- 
ral more  of  our  citizens,  he  was  conveyed  in  an  extra 
train,  in  an  hour  and  five  minutes,  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  received  similar  congratulations,  and  a public 
dinner,  and  at  half  past  6 o’clock,  took  his  departure 
to  Utica,  attended  to  by  committees  from  that  town 
and  Syracuse. 

We  know  not  how  to  bestow  adequate  praise  upon 
the  committee,  the  firemen,  the  military,  the  rail  road 
company  and  the  citizens  generally,  for  their  noble 
conduct  on  the  occasion.  The  brilliant  and  effective 
display  of  the  firemen  will  long  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  exhibitions  our  village  has 
ever  witnessed.  The  ‘‘Guards”  lent  additional  inte- 
rest to  the  public  honors  tendered  at  Syracuse,  which 
was  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  we  but  speak  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  attended  Mr.  Adams  to  that 
place,  when  we  spy,  that  our  reception  there,  was  jn 
the  truest  spirit  of  hospitality  and  kindness.  Long 
may  peace  and  friendship  prevail  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  Syracuse. 

MR.  ADAMS  AT  ALBANY.  The  Albany  Ad- 
vertiser says,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  reach  this  city  yes- 
terday afternoon,  in  the  regular  train,  as  was  expect- 
ed, having  been  detained  at  Schenectady,  as  he  was 
all  along  the  route  from  Utica,  by  the  curiosity  to  see 
and  hear  him.  At  every  stopping  place,  crowds  had 
assembled,  and  Mr.  Adams  addressed  them  briefly. 


Mr.  Adams  reached  the  city  in  an  extra  train  from 
Schenectady  about  half  past  6 o’clock,  and  was  es- 
corted from  the  rail  road  depot  by  a large  proces- 
sion of  citizens  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  preceded 
by  a band  of  music.  The  streets  along  the  route 
were  thronged,  and  all  the  commanding  positions  oc- 
cupied, by  persons  eager  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 
distinguished  visiter,  who  rode  uncovered  in  a car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses.  The  ringing  of  the 
church  bells,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  from  the  Capi- 
tol Hill,  was  the  music  under  which  the  procession 
moved  to  the  Capitol  Park,  which  literally  swarm- 
ed with  our  population. 

Here  Mr.  Adams  was  received  with  deafening 
cheers,  particularly  when  having  ascended  the  steps, 
he  turned  and  faced  the  multitude,  and  was  present- 
ed by  Teunis  Van  Vechten,  esq.  The  cheering  which 
was  loud  and  long,  having  subsided,  Mr.  Van  Vech- 
ten came  forward,  and  announced,  that  the  fatigues 
of  the  day’s  journey,  and  the  number  of  addresses 
which  the  ex-president  had  been  called  on  to  make 
along  the  route,  demanded  repose,  and  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  meet  the  citizens  of  Albany  at  the  ca- 
pitol  to-day  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  Three  times  three 
cheers  followed  this  annunciation,  and  Mr.  Adams, 
evidently  much  affected,  came  forward,  said  a few 
words,  and  retired  under  renewed  cheering. 

At  10  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning,  Mr.  Adams, 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, appeared  at  Capitol  Park,  where  the  ceremo- 
ny of  his  public  welcome  were  to  take  place.  The 
crowd  assembled  to  greet  him  was  immense.  The 
stoop  of  Mr.  Gregory’s  house  facing  the  park,  served 
as  a rostrum.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Adams  appeared  on 
the  platform,  every  whisper  was  hushed,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Albany,  addressed 
him  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Adams — It  is  my  happiness  to  be  the  organ  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  city — 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Our  welcome, 
be  assured  sir,  comes  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
We  are,  indeed,  heartly  glad  and  rejoiced  to  see  you. 
We  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  of  beholding  your 
face  and  your  venerable  form — of  hearing  your  voice 
and  the  words  that  may  fall  from  your  lips — and  of 
rendering  to  you  the  just  tribute  of  our  respect,  our 
heartfelt  good  wishes,  and  our  high  regard.  We  en- 
deavored yesterday,  sir,  on  your  arrival,  as  the  best 
mode  that  occurred  to  us  at  the  moment,  to  give 
some  faint  expression  to  our  common  feelings  and 
common  joy,  by  putting  in  requisition  all  the  iron 
tongues  and  church  bells  of  our  city  to  souud  a mer- 
ry peal  and  welcome  for  the  occasion.  And  we  of- 
fer you  no  unmeaning  compliment.  What  we  ex- 
press we  feel;  while  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  find 
language  or  means  to  express  all  we  feel — all  the 
sincere  gratification  and  pleasure  we  enjoy  at  your 
presence'  amongst  us. 

Except  on  those  routes  of  travel  where  private  or 
public  business  and  duties  have  called  you,  it  is  not 
often  that  you  have  given  your  fellow  citizens  an  op- 
portunity to  greet  you  with  their  demonstrations  of 
respect.  I think  I am  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
perhaps  this  is  the  very  first  time,  in  your  public  life, 
that  you  have  indulged  yourself  in  an  excursion, 
wearing  even  the  appearance  of  having  been  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  relaxation  and  amusement,  or 
even  for  the  sake  of  that  gratification  and  profit 

which  all  intelligent  persons  derive  from  travel 

And  even  in  regard  to  this  excursion,  I happen  to 
know  that  you  were  originally  moved  to  undertake  it 
upon  a call  of  affection  towards  a near  relative  in  a 
precarious  state  of  health.  Your  advancing  years 
and.  your  well  known  habits  teach  us  that  we  are  not 
often  to  expect  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  with  us: 
and  we  are,  therefore,  the  more  earnest  and  empha- 
tic in  the  greeting  and  welcome  which  we  tender  to 
you  on  this  occasion. 

Sir,  I shall  not  detain  you,  or  this  immense  con- 
course of  my  fellow  citizens,  by  multiplying  words 
in  a formal  address  to  you.  We  wish  you  to  know 
that  the  citizens  of  Albany,  now  surrounding  you,  of 
every  class  and  condition,  and  with  every  shade  of 
opinion  in  politics  and  in  regard  to  public  affairs, 
public  measures,  and  public  men,  in  common  with 
your  countrymen  elsewhere,  understand,  and  have 
some  just  appreciation  of  your  character  and  your 
worth.  We  wish  you  to  know  that  we  are  not  un- 
mindful of  the  eminent  services,  which,  in  various 
high  public  stations,  as  well  out  of  office  as  in,  you 
have  rendered  to  your  country  and  to  mankind — and 
that  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude towards  you,  which  rests  upon  us  and  upon  all. 
We  wish  you  to  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  are 
no  blind  worshippers  of  men;  and  if  we  greet  you 
with  expressions  and  demonstrations  of  uncommon 
regard  and  admiration,  why,  sir,  it  is  really  because 
we  know  something  about  you.  It  is  because  we  are 
not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  wonderful  depth  and 
variety  of  knowledge  and  learning  you  possess — of 
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the  vigor  of  y . ur  pen  i..  written  discourse,  and  your 
unmatched  power  of  speech  in  debate — of  your  pa- 
tience in  toil  and  labor  your  indomitable  courage, 
your  fearless  independence,  your  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  principle,  vour  unbending  integrity — uniting 
to  all  this,  as  we  know  you  do,  dispositions  the  most 
kind,  affectionate,  tender,  and  humane,  and  habits  of 
life  and  manners  the  most  simple,  pure,  and  unblame- 
able.  Sir  if  we  are  now  to  indulge  ourselves  in 
speaking  of  you--  \ and  as  the  world 

know  -.on — in  speaitiiig  <n  yvm  ».->  we  really  think  and 
feel — I am  afraid  we  should  be  found  occupying 
ground  aid  employing  language  which  might  be 
deemed  to  belong  more  appropriately  to  those  pos- 
thumous honors  which,  at  some  day — far,  vers  far 
distant  yet  we  trust — a grateful  country  will  pay  to 
your  name  and  memory-  And  we  forbear.  We  can- 
not speak  of  you  at  all,  with  truth,  without  employ- 
ing terms  of  commendation,  which  you  might  mis- 
take for  flattery.  And  we  wish  you  to  know  that  wc 
should  be  both  afraid  and  ashamed  to  flatter  you,  or 
to  attempt  to  do  so.  We  are  as  incapable  of  offer- 
ing to  a man  of  your  age  and  character  the  noisome 
incense  of  mere  personal  compliment  and  flattery,  as 
we  know  you  would  be  incapable  of  receiving,  or 
being  gratified  by  it.  But,  sir,  our  hearts  are  full, 
and  from  the  fulness  of  our  hearts  we  speak  And 
at  least  it  may  be  allowed  to  us,  though  in  your  pre- 
sence, reverently  to  thank  God  that  you  are  our 
countryman — that  he  has  been  pleased  to  endow  you 
oiiginaily  with  faculties  seldom  surpassed,  as  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  most  gifted  men — that  he  has  enabled 
you  to  cultivate  those  faculties  with  an  assiduity  and 
success  seldom  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind — and  that  all  those  noble  faculties,  thus  culti- 
vated, have  been  devoted,  through  a long  life,  with 
singleness  of  heart,  and  honesty  and  fidelity  of  pur- 
pose, to  what  you  have  deemed  and  millions  more 
have  deemed  along  with  you,  the  cause  of  truth,  of 
justice,  of  virtue,  of  human  freedom,  and  of  human 
happiness.  These  are  just  causes  for  thankfulness 
and  gratitude,  and  we  desire  not  to  be  or  to  appear 
unthankful,  or  wanting  in  gratitude. 

And  now,  sir,  once  more,  as  your  obliged  and 
grateful  friends  and  fellow  citizens — and  invoking 
the  choicest  blessings  of  a kind  and  beneficent  Pro- 
vidence on  your  aged  head — we  bid  you  a most  hear- 
ty and  affectionate  welcome  to  our  city. 

[Many  Evening  Journal. 

MR.  ADAMS’S  REPLY. 

Mr.  Barnard  and  fellow  citizens — In  contem- 
plating the  multitude  ot  faces  of  my  fellow  citizens 
which  I now  see  before  me — and  for  whose  presence, 
as  well  as  for  the  manifestations  of  the  other  favors 
which  1 have  received  from  them,  I am  most  grate- 
ful— I feel  that  I have  no  language — as  I believe 
there  is  no  language,  capable  of  expressing  my  heart- 
felt acknowledgments.  I would  that  my  voice  could 
reach  every  man  now  before  me,  and  that  my  words 
could  sink  into  every  heart.  After  what  I have  seen 
and  heard,  I feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to 
say  a single  word,  which  shall  be  an  adequate  re- 
turn for  your  kindness  to  me.  And  I can  but  hope 
that  every  one  here,  whether  he  can  hear  me  or  not, 
will  at  least  infer  that  for  favors  like  these,  I return, 
what  only  I can,  my  most  grateful  thanks.  Thanks 
— thanks,  and  still  thanks  to  you  all. 

Fellow  citizens — if  you  perceive  any  perturbation 
in  the  countenance  of  the  man  who  now  addresses 
you,  I hope  you  will,  in  the  indulgence  of  your  hearts, 
consider  that  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so.  If  I ap- 
peared before  you  in  the  capacity  of  the  first  magis- 
trate of  Kiis  country — a station,  which  it  was  my  lot 
in  former  times  to  possess — I should  feel — if  you  will 
pardon  the  classical  allusion — as  the  boldest  and 
greatest  of  the  Roman  consuls  felt,  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people.  Wherever  else  they  went,  they 
were  preceded  by  the  lictors,  with  the  axe,  the  em- 
blem of  their  office,  as  the  ministers  of  justice  to  the 
world.  But  when  they  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  people,  the  axe  was  struck  down  and  the  fasces 
fell,  in  the  presence  and  majesty  of  the  people. — 
Were  1 addressing  you  in  that  capacity,  I should  feel 
as  overawed  in  the  presence  of  this  assemblage,  as 
did  the  Roman  consul  in  presence  of  the  people,  his 
sovereign  rulers. 

But,  fellow  citizens,  I come  before  you,  not  pre- 
ceded by  lictors — not  in  the  possession  of  supreme 
power — but  as  a private  individual,  like  the  most  of 
you  who  are  now  before  me.  If  in  the  possession  of 
power,  I should  naturally  feel  overawed  at  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people,  how  much  more  now,  when 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  only  sovereigns  of 
the  country?  (Applause.) 

Fellow  citizens — it  is  but  one  calendar  month — 
but  four  weeks,  since  I left  my  native  village,  and 
my  humble  residence  in  it,  intending  to  visit  a corner 
of  the  state  of  New  York — Lebanon  Springs.  My 
friend,  who  has  addressed  me,  (Mr.  Barnard)  has  al- 
luded to  the  occasiou  which  induced  me  to  under- 


take this  excursion.  It  was  in  part  in  pursuit  of  the 
restoration  of  health  to  a dear  relation;  and  not 
without  tiie  intent  and  hope,  to  benefit  myself,  hav- 
ing suffered  much  during  the  last  spring  from  indis- 
position. I had  intended  only  to  devote  four  or  five 
days  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  which  we  hop- 
ed to  derive  from  the  Lebanon  Springs.  But  when 
there,  I was  so  much  delighted  with  this  very  small 
portion  of  New  York,  that  I was  tempted  to  pro- 
ceed— first  to  the  springs  in  your  neighborhood,  at 
Saratoga,  then  to  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain, until  at  length  I found  myself  landed  in  the 
territory  of  a neighboring  sovereign,  and  out  of  my  | 
own  country.  1 devoted  one  week  to  the  observa- j 
tion  of  tiie  condition,  resources,  and  political  situa- 
tion, and  character  of  that  country.  I visited  the  | 
cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  1 met  there  with  I 
manifestations  of  respect,  which  made  me  happy,; 
because  it  exhibited  a feeling  friendly  to  the  long  I 
continuance  of  that  peace  and  prosperity,  which  hap- 1 
pily,  in  my  opinion,  has  so  recently  beer,  restored 
to  us. 

Whenever  I have  been  absent  from  my  native 
country — whether  that  absence  has  been  long  or 
short — I have  always  looked  upon  the  day  of  my  re- j 
turn  as  one  most  happy  to  me.  But  often  as  in  tiie 
course  of  my  life  I have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  that 
satisfaction  never  before  was  I so  happy  as  when  I 
again  found  myself  in  the  state  of  New  York.  I was 
greeted  even  before  I left  the  territory  of  the  British 
queen,  by  a deputation  from  one  town,  and  that  one 
upon  the  very  border  of  your  state,  inviting  me 
to  stop  and  exchange  greetings  with  the  citizens  of 
that  place — the  village  of  Ogdensburg.  From  thence 
I proceeded  to  view  that  great  and  wonderful  mani- 
festations of  the  work  of  Nature  and  of  God — Nia- 
gara Falls.  From  that  place  to  this,  I may  say  with- 
out being  charged  with  pride  or  vanity,  I have  come 
not  alone — for  the  w hole  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York  have  been  my  companions.  (Applause.) 

Fellow  citizens — to  say  that  this  was  unexpected 
to  me,  you  will  all  believe.  What  my  feelings  have 
been,  I cannot  express.  You  can  perhaps  imagine 
what  you  would  have  felt,  had  you  been  greeted 
with  such  meetings  from  all  sources — composed  of 
men  of  all  pursuits — of  every  religious  sect  and  de- 
nomination— of  every  political  party.  I felt  that  if 
it  were  possible  for  God  to  teach  man  a lesson  not  of 
pride  but  of  humility,  this  most  certainly  must  be  the 
way  to  do  it. 

Fellow  citizens — I can  but  allude  a moment  to 
that  greatest  and  most  glorious  manifestation  of  the 
works  of  Nature  and  the  Creator  in  the  world.  That 
stupendous  cataract,  placed  as  it  is,  upon  the  very 
border  of  our  land,  seems  an  intimation  from  God 
Almighty  to  the  visiter,  that  he  has  come  to  an  un- 
common country — a country  endowed  by  God  and 
Nature,  beyond  all  its  fellows.  And  I was  happy  to 
see  that  such  bounties  had  not  been  bestowed  in  vain. 
That  there  were  human  intellects  and  human  hearts, 
worthy  to  possess  and  improve  such  blessings — and 
to  make  them  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  for  hu- 
man ingenuity  to  render  them.  From  that  place  to 
this,  I have  seen  the  same  extraordinary  and  corres- 
ponding beauties  of  nature.  Forests,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  ingenuity  and  industry  to 
subside.  I have  seen  the  primeval  forest — the  na- 
tural gift  of  the  Creator — and  I have  seen  too,  the 
highest  trees  of  those  forests  fall  before  the  efforts 
of  man.  Agriculture  too — such  as  I never  witness- 
ed before — the  natural  products  of  the  earth  spring- 
ing up  as  it  were  spontaneously,  and  yet  bearing  the 
indications  of  the  helping  hand  of  man.  Water- 
courses, too,  such  as  no  other  land  possesses.  And 
with  them  all,  the  head  and  the  hand  and  the  heart, 
capable  of  turning  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

I have  seen  the  cities  rising  out  of  these  primeval 
forests — realizing  fully  the  wonders  of  fabulous  an- 
tiquity. Though  I had  often  heard  and  read  of  this 
your  glorious  country,  it  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible, had  I died  without  the  sight,  to  have  even  con- 
ceived of  its  majesty  and  glory.  And  then  too,  1 
saw  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  and  villages,  as- 
sembling by  turns  every  day,  and  sometimes  five  or 
six  times  per  day,  and  every  where  have  I been  greet- 
ed, if  not  by  so  great  a multitude  as  I now  see  be- 
fore me,  yet  everywhere  in  proportional  numbers, 
all  tendering  to  me  that  warmth  of  feeling  and  wel- 
come, that  1 can  never  cease  to  remember.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Fellow  citizens — the  state  of  New  York  was  not 
new  in  my  affections,  before  this  visit,  I have  known 
her  principal  city — even  as  it  were,  in  its  small  be- 
ginnings. I knew  it  when  it  contained  scarce  half 
the  population  of  this,  your  beautiful  city.  I have 
seen  it,  during  the  progress  of  a somewhat  long  life, 
grow  from  being  a small  village  until  it  is  now  one 
of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world.  Once  too,  but  a 
whole  generation  has  passed  since  that  time,  I had 
seen  this  city,  aad  from  what  it  was  then,  how  could 


I have  imagined  that  I should  have  seen  it  as  it  is 
now?  I had  known  too,  tlm  character  of  New  Y"ork 
in  the  time  that  “tried  men’s  souls.”  1 had  known 
hosts  of  her  sons,  whose  fame  is  dear  to  all — such 
men  as  John  Jay,  as  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Philip 
Schuyler,  as  George  and  De  Wilt  Clinton,  and  many 
others  whom  I cannot  now  enumerate.  Names  as 
familiar  to  me,  as  those  of  my  own  neighborhood  and 
family.  And  if  1 may  be  permitted  to  go  as  far  as 
my  friend  here  has  done,  in  speaking  of  the  living,  I 
may  say,  that  1 could  name  others,  and  that  too  with- 
out going  far  from  this  spot,  who  are  eminently  wor- 
thy of  having  their  names  coupled  with  those  I have 
enumerated.  (Applause.) 

From  an  early  period  of  my  life,  too,  I have  been 
connected  with  the  state  of  New  York  by  some  of 
the  tenderest  ties  of  life.  A beloved  brother  and 
sister,  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  united 
their  destinies'with  thoseof  the  citizens  of  yourstate. 
It  is  but  a day  or  two  since,  that  I for  the  first  time 

met  with  the  descendants  of  that  beloved  brother. 

Witli  them  I exchanged  my  first  congratulations,  and 
it  added  no  lit  lie  to  my  gratification  that  I found 
them  in  the  possession  of  the  choicest  blessings  which 
Heaven  can  bestow. 

Fellow  citizens — It  has  been  with  difficulty  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  express  myself  so  far  in  your 
presence.  But  what  can  I say?  Inasmuch  as  tiie 
topics  of  popular  oratory  are  generally  confined  to 
subjects  of  political  interest,  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  address  you  on  any  of  the  great  inter- 
ests which  agitate  you,  and  me,  and  all  of  us.  On 
political  questions  we  cannot  be  unanimous.  I said 
when  I begun,  that  I wished  my  voice  could  reach 
every  ear,  but  could  I wish  so,  if  I should  now  speak 
upon  topics  of  political  intere.it?  Those  topics  being 
excluded,  I can  think  of  but  one,  on  which  1 can  hope 
to  return  to  you,  a moiety  of  that  gratitude  which  I 
feel  from  my  inmost  soul.  To  that  one  will  I barely 
allude  fob  a moment. 

Lingering  as  I am  on  the  stage  of  public  life,  and, 
as  many  of  you  may  think,  lingering  beyond  the  pe- 
riod when  Nature  calls  for  repose — while  I remain 
in  the  station  which  I now  occupy  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  if  you,  my  hearers,  as  an  assem- 
bly, or  if  any  one  among  you,  as  an  individual,  have 
any  object  or  purpose  to  promote,  or  any  end  to 
secure,  that  he  believes  can  in  any  way  advance  his 
interests  or  increase  his  happiness,  then,  in  the  name 
of  God,  I ask  you  to  send  your  petitions  to  me!  (Tre- 
mendous cheering.)  I hope  that  this  is  not  trespass- 
ing too  far  on  politics.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
unhesitatingly  promise  to  you,  one  and  all,  that  if  I 
can  in  any  way  serve  you  in  that  station,  I will  do  it 
most  cheerfully;  regarding  it  as  the  choicest  blessing 
of  God  if  1 shall  be  thus  enabled  fo  make  some  just 
return  for  the  kind  attentions  which  you  have  this 
day  bestowed  upon  me. 

MR.  ADAMS  IN  BERKSHIRE.  Mr.  Adams, 
on  his  route  homeward  from  this  city,  was  received 
and  entertained  in  a very  handsome  manner  by  the 
people  of  Pittsfield  and  vicinity.  He  was  addressed, 
on  his  arrival,  by  the  Hon.  George  N.  Briggs,  who 
alluded,  in  eloquent  terms,  to  his  long  and  distin- 
guished public  services.  Mr.  Adams,  in  reply, 
spoke  of  the  senees  amidst  which  he  had  passed  his 
early  youth,  and  of  the  influence  which  they  exerted 
in  forming  his  character  and  shaping  his  purposes. 
“In  1775,”  said  he,  “the  minute  men  from  a hun- 
dred towns  in  the  province  were  marching  at  a mo- 
ment’s warning,  to  the  scene  of  opening  war;  many 
of  them  called  at  my  father’s  house  in  Quincy  (then 
Braintree,)  and  received  the  hospitality  of  John 
Adams.  All  were  lodged  in  the  house  which  the 
house  would  contain;  others  in  the  barns  and  wherev- 
er they  could  find  a place.  There  were  then  in  my 
father’s  kitchen,  some  dozen  or  two  of  pewter  spoons, 
and  I well  recollect  going  into  the  kitchen  and  seeing 
some  of  the  men  engaged  in  running  those  spoons  into 
bullets  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Do  you  wonder  ” 
said  he,  “that  a boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  who  wit- 
nessed this  scene,  should  be  a patriot?” 

CINCINNATI  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY. 
A public  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Astronomical  so- 
ciety was  held  in  that  city  on  the  8th  instant,  at 
which  Prof.  Mitchell  gave  a most  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  reception  by  the  Hon.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  society,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  invita- 
tion to  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  the  observatory.  A committee  of  twen- 
ty-five were  appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
board  of  control  of  the  society,  as  a committee  of 
arrangements,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the  re- 
ception of  this  venerable  statesman.  The  7th  of 
November  has  been  selected  as  the  day  on  which  the 
ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  obser- 
vatory shall  take  place. 
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Bank  items.  There  are  in  the  city  of  N.  York  23 
banks,  aggregate  capital  $23,000,000 

On  the  1st  inst.  they  held  in  specie  12,589, 103 

their  circulation  6,500,000 

Discounts  of  commercial  paper  31,000,000 

U.  States  and  state  stocks  9.0UO.0D0 

Deposites  24,000,000 

These  are  in  pound  numbers,  and  exhibit  a remarka- 
ble state  of  things— twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  a larg- 
er sum  than  the  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  the  city,  lay- 
ing on  deposite,  the  owners  drawing  no  interest — much 
of  it  of  course  waiting  for  investment,  whilst  the  banks 
themselves  have  two  dollars  and  a quarter  in  specie  in 
vaults,  for  every  dollar  of  notes  jn  circulation! 

Discounts  on  undoubted  securities  can  readily  be  had 
at  Boston  or  N.  Y ork  for  3^  a 4 per  cent. ; at  Philadelphia 
at  4|;  at  Baltimore  at  5, 

The  New  Hope  Delaware  Bridge  Co.,  has  resumed 
specie  payments.  Its  notes  are  redeemed  in  Philadelphia 
at  J per  cent,  discount. 

Camthine.  The  Boston  Courier  copies  a notice  of  the 
death  ot  Caroline  Kane,  alias  Fanny  Byron,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  explosion  of  a spirit  lamp,  and  adds, — 
‘■We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  has  curiosity  enough 
to  take  note  of  such  occurrences,  that  this  is  the  forty- 
seventh  death  which  has  been  caused  by  the  accidental 
explosion  of  the  camphine  oil.’’ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  A general 
meeting  of  the  company  was  held  at  Frederick,  on  the 
16th  instant  General  McNeill  was  superseded  by  the 
election  of  Colonel  James  M.  Coale  of  that  city,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  company.  • 

Cotton.  Receipts  at  all  the  ports  of  the  U. 

S.  since  1st  Sept.  1842,  2,367.272 

do.  same  time  last  year,  1,662,787 

do.  year  previous,  1,616,746 

Exports  from  all  the  ports  of  the  U.  States 
since  1st  September,  1842,  1,990,055 

do.  same  time  last  year,  1,438,734 

do.  year  previous  1,284  230 

Stocks  on  hand  at  New  York,  August  14,  57,500 

At  N.  Orleans,  July  29,  13,612 

At  Mobile,  July  29,  1,348 

At  Charleston,  Aug.  4,  7,238 

At  Savannah,  Aug.  5,  4,369 

Receipts  at  New  York,  since  16  July  23,620 

Exports  do,  do.  8,756 

Sales  at  do-  do.  16,300 

Finer  qualities  rather  scarce. 

Prices — Liverpool  classification . 

Upland  if  Florida.  N.  Orleans  Sf  Mobile- 
Inferior,  to  5^  51  to  5i 

Ordinary,  5g  to  5^  5yto6 

Middling,  6±to6|  6e'°6t 

Middling  fair,  6|to6^  7 to7± 

Fair,  7 to7-t  to  6^ 

Good  fair,  7j'to8  SifoSa 

Fine,  9 to  10  9±  to  10* 

It  will  appear  from  the  above,  that  little  over  100,000 
bales  remains  in  the  United  Slates.  The  consumption 
of  this  country  requires  about  1,000  bales  per  day— con- 
sequently the  stock  is  about  adequate  to  serve  the  home 
consumption  until  the  new  crop  arrives,  say  to  middle  of 
November. 

Cotton  Crop  op  3843.  The  United  States  crop  of 
1842  far  exceeded  any  prior  year.  It  is  now  ascertain- 
ed to  have  been  about  2,400,000  bales.  That  season 
■was  propitious,  every  way — commenced  early^-the  wea- 
ther was  seasonable,  and  frost  did  not  occur  till  late. — 
The  present  season  commenced  late,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  2,000,000  bales  will  riot  be  obtained.  An  early 
frost  would  reduce  it  much  below  that.  In  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  a part  of  Alabama,  the  crop  has 
heretofore  looked  well  this  season,  but  in  other  parts  of 
Alabama,  Lower  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  the  cotton 
is  considerably  injured,  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  If 
the  heavy  rains  experienced  in  this  section  have  extended 
to  the  cotton  lands,  areal  injury  must  have  been  sustain- 
ed. A letter  from  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  of  the  9th 
instant,  saysi  “The  cotton  crops  hereabouts  are  greatly 
injured  by  the  very  heavy  rains.  They  have  dropped 
the  fruit  wofully,  particularly  the  finer  sort.”  Meantime 
the  demand  for  the  article  appears  to  be  increasing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Pur  factories,  instead  of  having 
heavy  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  have  been  cleared  out, 
and  are  now  at  work  full  handed  and  in  high  spirits. 

Corn,  at  N.  Y.  53  to  57  cts.;  at  Baltimore  51a  63  cents. 

Deaths  during  the  last  week  at  New  York  162,  of 
which  49  were  under  one  year  of  age,  and  two  were 
over  100  years,  22  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia  129,  of  which  36  were  under  one  year, 
nine  were  colored — 20  aied  of  consumption.  . 

At  Baltimore  63,  of  which  23  were  under  ope  year, 
twelve  were  colored,  (all  free),  and  six  died  of  consump- 
tion. 

Last  week  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  two  whites  and  12 
colored,  of  which  7 were  children. 

Died  at  his  residence.  Wood  berry  Forrest,  Madison 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  19th  of  July  last,  Gen.  William 
Madison,  in  thp  82  year  of  his  age.  Gen  M.  was  a sol- 
dier of  both  wars,  and  was  for  many  years  a member  of 
the  Virginia  legislature.  He  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
President  Madison. 

Robert  Adrain,  L.  L.  D.,  formerly  professor  of  ma- 
thematics of  Columbia  College  in  New  York,  died 


at  New  Brunswick,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  The 
cause  of  his  death  is  attributable  to  a congestion  of  the 
brain. 

The  honorable  Eli  Sliortridge,  judge  of  the  ninth  ju- 
dicial circuit  of  Alabama,  died  on  the  20th  ultimo,  at  his 
residence  in  Talladega.  He  was  an  eloquent  advocate 
of  the  bar,  an  upright  judge  on  the  bench,  kind  and  be- 
nevolent in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Aged  55  years. 

[Tuscaloosa  Monitor. 

Earthquake.  A shock  was  distinctly  felt  in  Burling- 
ton county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Au- 
gust, between  7 and  8 o’clock  accompanied  with  a low 
rumbling  sound. 

An  Encampment.  A military  encampment  is  to  take 
place  at  Hanover,  (Penn.)  on  the  32d  instant,  which  it  is 
expected  will  be  quite  a grand  affair.  Among  the  com- 
panies to  be  present  are  the  U.  S.  Flying  Artillery,  sta- 
tioned at  Carlisle  barracks,  and  the  York  Rifle,  under 
command  of  capt.  George  Hay,  Gov.  Porter  and  staff 
is  expected  to  be  present, 

Exchange.  New  York  on  London  8|a9,  on  Paris 
526a527i;  on  Amsterdam  39g;  Hamburg  35;  on  Bre- 
men 77i. 

Domestic  exchange.  New  York  on  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia Baltimore  j;  Virginia  1;  North  Carolina  1|; 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  Savannah,  Augusta  f; 
Apalachicola  lj;  Mobile  14al5;  New  Orleans  l£a2; 
Nashville 2£a3;  Louisville  lg;  St.  Louis  lg. 

Elections.  Though  without  particulars,  we  have 
sufficient  returns  to  determine  the  result  in 

North  Carolina.  Four  whigs  and  five  loco  represen- 
tatives are  elected  to  congress,  viz: 

Whigs.  ' Locos. 

Thomas  L.  Clingman,  David  S.  Reid 

Daniel  M.  Barringer,  J.  R.  J.  Daniel, 

Edmund  Deberry,  R.  M.  Saunders, 

Kenneth  Rayner,  A.  H.  Arrington, 

J.  J.  McKay. 

Though  the  whigs  failed  to  elect  a majority  of  the 
representatives,  yet  they  have  a large  aggregate  majori- 
ty of  the  entire  vote  of  the  state.  They  attribute  to  the 
gerrymandering  of  the  congressional  districts  by  the  last 
legislature,  the  failure  of  two  or  three  of  their  candidates, 
and  especially  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Stanly,  in  the  Edg- 
comb  district. 

Tennessee.  The  most  thorough  canvass,  and  the 
warmest  election  of  the  present  year,  in  this  union,  has 
just  come  off  in  Tennessee.  The  state  was  allowed  to 
be  without  representation  in  the  United  States  senate  for 
a longtime,  and  on  this  election  depended  the  choice  of 
her  two  senators,  her  state  legislature,  (chosen  to  serve 
two  years,)  and  a governor.  The  whigs  have  carried 
the  state.  Their  candidate  for  governor,  (Jones,)  is  re 
elected  by  a majority  of  4,204.  The  senate  stands  14 
whigs,  11  loco;  the  Aouse  40  whigs  35  loco — majority  on 
joint  ballot  8,  which  ensures  the  two  U.  S.  senators. — 
But  the  locos  have  in  this  state,  as  in  North  Carolina, 
the  odd  representative  to  congress — five  whigs  and  six 
locos  being  elected,  viz: 


Whig. 

W.  T.  Senter,  in  2d  dis. 
D.  S.  Dickinson,  in  7th. 
J.  H.  Peyton,  in  8th. 

J.  B.  Ashe,  in  10th. 

M.  Brown,  in  11th. 


Loco. 

A.  Johnson,  in  1st  dis. 

J.  W.  Blackwell,  in  3d. 

A.  Cullom,  in  4th. 

G.  W.  Jones,  in  5th. 

A.  V.  Brown,  in  6th. 

C.  Johnson,  in  9th. 

Although  the  whig  candidate  in  the  third  district,  was 
defeated,  the  whig  majority  for  governor  in  the  district 
is  679. 

Alabama — we  have  but  few  returns  from  yet,— and 
lliey  are  undecisive.  The  Mobile  Tribune  states  that 
Dullet,  (W.)  is  elected  in  the  first  district,  hy  a majori- 
ty of  92.  In  the  second  district,  four  counties  out  of 
mne,  give  Pettit,  (W.)  a majority  of  7L  Third  district, 
result  between  Lea,  rW  ) and  Dixon  H.  Lewis.  (L  ) not 
ascertained,  hut  appearances  are  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
The  other  two  districts  not  heard  from, 

Kentucky  has  disappointed  the  whigs.  Returnssofar 
as  ascertained,  indicate  that  five  of  each  parly  will  be 
elected  to  congress  from  that  state.  In  the  5th  district 
two  whigs  and  one  loco  were  run,  and  in  it,  J. 
Stone  succeeded  in  consequence.  In  the  6th  district, 
T.  Stone,  (W.) — iri  the  7th  W.  P,  Thompson,  (YV.)  and 
in  the  8th,  Gerret  Davis,  (W  ) are  elected.  In  the  9th, 
French,  (L.)  beats  L-  W.  Anderson,  (W.)  300  votes. — 
In  the  10th  T.  W.  Tibbats,  (L.)  is  elected.  The  four 
first  districts  not  yet  ascertained, 

Indiana,  goes  decidedly  against  the  whigs,  In  24 
counties  the  loco  candidate  for  governor,  (Howard,)  has 
a gain  of  5,H8  votes  over  the  vote  of  1840.  Bigger,  (YV.) 
is  no  doubt  beaten.  A majority  of  loco  congressmen  are 
also  elected  from  this  stale  from  appearances, 

Districts  f.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  (L. ) 

2.  Thus.  J.  Healey,  (L.) 

3.  Tlios.  Smith,  (L.) 

4.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  (W  ) 

6.  William  J.  Brown,  (L.) 

7.  Edward  McGaughey,  (W.) 

Two  districts  to  hear  from, 

Illinois.  The  1st  district,  which  in  1840  gave  2000  loco 
majority,  as  far  as  received  stands: 

Morrison,  (W.)  Smith,  (L.) 


Belleville, 

lllinoistown. 

Ridge  Prairie, 

Labanon, 

Cahokin, 

Centerville, 

Riggins, 

Ogle’s, 


158 

94 
50 

95 


}2Q 


60 

176 

70 


Wentworth,  is  supposed  beyond  doubt  to  be 
elected  in  the  4th  district,  as  his  majority  is  over  1000  so 
far  as  heard  from,  and  the  residue  ot  the  district  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  majority.  This  district  last  year 
gave  a majority  of  1364  for  the  locos. 

Flour.  During  the  depression  of  the  price  of  flour 
the  past  year  in  England,  ‘27s.  6d.  was  the  ordinary  price 
of  flour  in  Canada.  This  with  the  addition  of  8 per 
cent,  premium  for  exchange,  21  per  cent,  commission; 
3s.  6d.  freight;  1\  duty, and  Is.  (4  percent.)  for  insurance, 
made  a barrel  of  flour  laid  down  in  Liverpool,  cost 
.£1.8. 10t.  At  present,  foreign  wheat  cannot  be  import* 
ed  into  England  without  a loss  of  10s.  per  quarter. 

Account  of  flour  and  wheat  arrived  at  tide  water  by 
the  New  York  canal. 

1st  week  in  August,  Total  to  1th  August. 
Flour,  bbls.  W heat,  bu.  Fl’r  bbls.  W lit  bu. 

1839,  7,119  5,390  331,743  113,418 

1840,  32,914  7.812  661,764  221,553 

1841,  25,501  13.838  650,125  130,928 

1842,  18,426  16,995  554,320  247,931 

1843,  58,241  32  289  731,044  223,340 

Taking  flour  and  wheat  together  (the  wheat  reduced 

to  bbls.  of  five  bushels)  there  arrived  at  tide  water  to  the 
7th  August  instant,  775,712  barrels— against 706,074  bar- 
rels in  1840,  the  largest  arrival  in  any  previous  year. 

[Albany  Argus. 

The  aggregate  expor’s  to  1st  of  August  for  five  sea- 
sons was — 

Years.  Tolls.  Wheat.  Flour. 

1839,  109,319  309,605  138,871 

1840,  155,461  311,212  341,514 

1841,  199,242  386,171  367,754 

1841,  170,475  386,475  278,287 

1843,  238,970  727,347  434,189 

The  equivalent  of  the  flour  and  wheat  reduced  to 
bushels,  which  was  received  at  Buffalo  to  1st  of  August, 
for  three  seasons,  would  compare  as  follows: 

1841.  1842.  1843. 

2,223,502  1,067,558  3,145,105 

Prices  have  declined.  At  N.  York,  western  ranges 
from  $4  25  to  $5;  at  Baltimore  $4  50  to  $4  87  j,  accord- 
ing to  brand.  New  flour  generally  at  $4  75. 

Foreign  Spirits.  The  quantity,  value,  and  duty  on 
foreign  spirits,  imported  at  the  port  of  New  York  in  the 
year  1842,  were  as  follows: 

Gallons.  Value.  Duties. 

911,639  $440,714  $256,120  30 

[iV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Mackerel.  The  Halifax  papers  state  that  the  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  visited  by  mackerel  and  herring 
in  larger  quantities  than  ever  were  known  at  this  season. 
In  the  straits  of  Canso  the  people  are  taking  them  with 
seines— a circumstance  without  parallel  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Rifle  shooting.  Mr.  Clark,  with  his  improved  rifle, 
in  ten  shots,  200  yards,  for  a bet  of  two  to  one,  beat  ge- 
neral Dunham,  of  West  Troy,  selected  as  the  best  of 
marksmen,  with  the  best  rifle  of  the  common  construc- 
tion, 2J  inches  in  the  ten  shots,  Only  one  of  Clark’s 
shots  was  as  far  as  three  inches  from  the  centre.  The 
aggregate  of  general  D’s  ten  shots  was  26j>,  and  Mr.  C’s 
ten,  23^  inches  from  the  centre,  though  a heavy  wind 
was  blowing  at  the  time. 

Steamers.  The  Acadia  left  Boston  on  the  16th  for 
Liverpool,  with  46  passengers,  14,000  letters,  and  fifty 
bushels  of  papers. 

’1  he  Great  Western  left  New  York  on  the  37th — all  her 
space  was  engaged  before  the  first  of  July,  she  therefore 
goes  with  a full  cargo. 

Stocks  fully  maintain  their  prices  at  N.  York.  U.  S. 
6’s  114t  5’s  103§;  New  York7’s  109£;  do.  6’s  107;  do. 
o’s  993;  Ohio  6’s  90j;  Kentucky  6’s  97;  Illinois  bonds 
35|;  Indiana  bonds  31.  At  Philadelphia:  city  5’s  102£, 
Tennessee  6’s,  82.  At  Baltimore,  city  6’s  98j  a 99; 
State  6’s  59i  a 60;  B.  & O.  R.  R.  6’s  303  asked,  102  offer- 
ed. 

It  heing  now  understood  that  the  United  States  reve- 
nue for  the  year,  will  he  fully  equal  to  the  estimates, go- 
vernment will  require  no  additional  loan,  and  their  stock 
will  probably  advance  again. 

Slavers.  A large  Baltimore  clipper  looking  schooner,, 
was  seen  to  land  a cargo  of  slaves  on  the  1st  August,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Matanzas,  Cuba,  and  sailed  again  in 
two  hours.  The  slaves  were  nearly  all  sick  of  an  epi- 
demic, bqt  were  hurried  off  into  the  interior!  Inquiries 
where  they  had  been[coneealed,  up  to  the  5th,  were  un- 
availing. 

A Slaver.  The  Portuguese  brig  Progresso,  with  440 
slaves  on  hoard,  was  captured  by  the  British  ship  Cle- 
opatra, on  the  27th  of  April,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Another  seizure.  A lot  of  cloths,  &c.,  clandestine- 
ly lauded  at  Black  Rock,  to  evade  our  revenue  laws, 
found  their  way  into  hands  of  officer  Best,  of  Buffalo, 
a few  ddys  ago, —who  intends  to  share  them  with  Uncle 
Sam.  i 

Wheat.  Prices  at  New  York  range  about  $1;  at 
Baltimore  96  cts.  to$l  for  good  red;  white  $104, 

Yellow  fever.  At  Charity  Hospital,  N-  Orleans, 
for  24  hours  ending  the  7th,  1 death,  5 admissions,  2 dis- 
charged, and  14  cases  remaining  of  the  fever.  On  the 
10th  mst.  only  one  nevv  case  is  reported;  on  the  11th  two. 

From  New  Granada,  Carthagena,  and  Havana, 
we  have  accounts  of  the  fever  prevailing  fatally. 
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FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 


The  English  steamer  Hibernia , reached  Liverpool 
from  Boston,  via  Halifax,  on  the  27th  July,  in  eleven 
days,  including  detention  at  Halifax — and  in  nine 
days  from  the  latter.  The  Great  Western,  was  in 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  Hibernia,  having  left 
New  York  three  days  before  her.  The  Margaret 
steamer  reached  Liverpool  on  the  21st  ult.  with  the 
passengers  of  the  unfortunate  Columbia, — by  the 
joss  of  which,  the  Glasgow  underwriters  will  suffer 
.£40,000. 

The  Hibernia  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th,  and  arriv- 
ed again  at  Boston  on  the  18th  inst.,  with  63  passen- 
gers, having  landed  9 at  Halifax. 

The  Great  Western  which  left  Liverpool  on  the 
5th,  arrived  at  N.  York  on  the  21st,  after  a rough 
passage  of  15,  days,  yards  down  and  topmasts  struck 
the  whole  way.  She  brought  121  passengers  and  a 
full  freight. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Liverpool,  Hug.  4.  Trade  and  manufactures — 
quiescent  for  some  time  past.  Business  at  Liverpool, 
and  other  markets,  had  not  improved.  The  Liver- 
pool Mercury  of  the  4th  says  there  was  a fair  con- 
sumptive demand  for  most  leading  articles,  with  the 
exception  of  sugar,  which  was  unusually  limited, 
and  prices  remained  unchanged.  There  had  been 
some  advance  in  the  prices  of  corn,  but  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty. 

In  the  manufacturing  and  iron  districts  th§re  con- 
tinued to  exist  the  greatest  depression. 

Money  was  abundant,  but  the  funds  were  depress- 
ed in  consequence  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  po- 
litical affairs. 

The  Harvest.  The  critical  period  for  the  Eng- 
lish crops  was  at  hand,  and  recent  heavy  rains  had 
awakened  serious  apprehensions,  but  as  yet  it  was 
only  apprehension.  Harvest  will  be  latter  than 
usual.  Wilmers  Commercial  article  of  August  4,  says: 
The  weather  for  the  last  fortnight  has  not  been 
very  propitious  for  the  crops — frequent  rain,  a low 
temperature,  and  the  absence,  except  occasionally, 
of  warmth  and  sunshine.  During  the  last  three  days 
the  rains  have  been  heavy  and  frequent.  All  this  has 
the  effect  of  retarding  the  ripening  and  filling  of  the 
grain.  The  potatoe  and  turnip  crops  will  be  more 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  When  the  last 
steamer  sailed,  a kind  of  panic  prevailed  in  the  corn 
market;  prices  were  rising,  speculators  were  busy, 
and  great  fears  existed  that  the  stock  in  hand  would 
not  last  until  the  new  crop  was  got  in.  At  this  sea- 
son— always  a critical  one  for  the  crop — speculation 
is  rife,  but  in  the  present  instance,  it  subsided  sooner 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  ill  timed 
and  heavy  rains  of  the  last  day  or  two  will,  in  all 
probability,  influence  the  London  and  Wakefield,  as 
they  have  already  done  the  Liverpool  market.  At 
the  time  we  write  (noon)  the  weather  continues  most 
unpropitious  for  the  crops — heavy  rains,  and  the 
mercury  falling.  The  harvest,  it  is  clear,  will  be 
late,  and  therefore  a precarious  one. 

Leeds  Mercury  says:  The  weather  has  been  un- 
settled during  a considerable  part  of  the  present 
week,  but  tolerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
hay  harvest  in  the  two  or  three  fine  days  and  in  some 
portion  of  other  days.  The  corn  crops  advance  ra- 
ther slowly  toward  maturity,  but  the  grain  feeds  well, 
and  looks  healthy.  In  some  districts  the  wheat  and 
oats  are  partially  lodged  by  the  heavy  rain  but  brisk 
winds  have  contributed  to  recover  them. 
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Preston  Chronicle,  says:  This  week  the  weather 
has  been  more  settled  and  favorable,  still  at  times 
cloudy,  and  not  the  best  suited  for  furthering  the 
progress  of  hay  making.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
hay  yet  to  be  made  and  carried. 

Brighton  Gazette,  says:  We  have  had  very  little 
sun  since  our  last,  and  the  wheat  ripens  very  slowly, 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  of  a great  many  pieces  being 
blighted  in  this  neighborhood  and  some  farmers  have 
cut  several  acres,  the  produce  of  which,  we  are  told, 
is  not  worth  much  more  than  the  straw. 

It  is  now  generally  stated,  says  the  London  Globe, 
that  the  houses  of  parliament  will  not  be  prorogued 
until  the  last  week  in  August. 

In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  evening  of  the  3d 
inst.  Lord  Brougham  made  a bitter  complaint  of  “the 
ribaldry,  the  libel,  the  slander,  the  falsehood,  mixed 
up  with  an  equal  proportion  of  malice”  displayed  in 
an  article  in  the  London  Examiner  relating  to  him- 
self. He  complained  of  this  as  ahreach  of  privi- 
lege, and  said  that  he  should  prosecute  it  as  such  im- 
mediately, were  not  the  session  about  to  close,  so  that 
the  imprisonment  to  which  the  house  might  sentence 
the  publisher  would  he  unduly  short.  But  he  pledg- 
ed himself  to  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
breach  of  privilege  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, and  to  prosecute  the  offender  for  libel  in  the 
civil  courts. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  Ward  brought 
forward  his  motion  for  an  address  to  the  queen,  affir- 
ming the  (Protestant)  church  of  Ireland  to  be  among 
the  most  prominent  grievances  of  her  people  and 
pledging  the  house  to  co-operate  with  her  in  a new 
settlement  of  the  property  of  that  church.  Lord 
Elliot,  the  Irish  secretary,  replied  to  Mr.  Ward’s 
speech,  and  the  debate  was  then  adjourned  to  the 
next  night.  During  the  course  of  the  second  even- 
ing’s debate,  however,  the  house  was  obliged  to  ad- 
journ for  wantof  a quorum,  and  Mr.  Ward  signified 
that  lie  should  not  call  up  his  motion  again. 

The  most  important  debate  was  in  the  house  of 
the  commons  upon  the  28th  upon  “the  state  of  the 
country.”  It  was  introduced  by  Lord  J.  Russel],  on 
a motion  for  going  into  committee  of  supply.  His 
speech  was  a general  review  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  session,  in  the  course  of  which  he  adverted  to 
our  new  tariff,  and  spoke  warmly  in  favor  of  plans 
for  opening  a market  for  produce  in  Great  Britain 
in  return  for  our  abandonment  of  high  duties  on 
British  imports;  although  he  said  nothing  in  favor  of 
a substantial  reciprocity.  In  allusion  to  Ireland  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  O’Connell’s  repeal  meet- 
ings were  illegal,  but  that  any  conviction  would  now 
be  impossible,  and  that  the  agitation  could  not  be 
suppressed  without  a “redress  of  grievances.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reply  rested  in  opening  upon 
the  support  given  to  government  by  the  house.  He 
referred  confidently  to  the  measures  adopted,  and  to 
the  course  pursued  with  regard  to  France,  this  coun- 
try, and  the  east.  With  regard  to  this  country,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  “unilateral”  concessions 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  “commercial  trea- 
ties.” [This  excited  laughter.]  But  he  claimed 
that  there  had  been  an  improvement  in  trade  with 
this  country  during  the  last  six  months,  notwith- 
standing what  he  called  our  “prohibitory  duties.” 
With  regard  to  Ireland,  he  repeated  that  the  minis- 
ters would  leave  no  effort  untried  to  maintain  the  le- 
gislative union,  but  that  they  would  be  forced  into 
no  unnecessary  coercion  or  violence. 

Lord  Herrick  and  Mr.  Hume  followed  in  opposi- 
tion, and  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  same  side  made  an 
extended  speech  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  minis- 
try, which  was  supported  by  other  speakers,  when 
the  debate  was  adjourned  and  was  not  again  taken 
up  before  the  4th. 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  3d,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  reply  to  a question  put  by  Mr.  Christopher, 
whether  the  agricultural  produce  of  Maine  would 
be  introduced  in  England  under  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington at  a colonial  duty,  said  that  the  3d  article  of 
the  treaty  had  reference  exclusively  to  the  tract  of 
country  known  as  the  disputed  territory,  the  produce 
of  which  is  almost  exclusively  timber. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  20th  ult.  quotes  a 
letter  from  Palermo  of  the  1st.  announcing  that  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  Na- 
ples was  signed  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  had  been 
forwarded  to  London  for  ratification. 


M.  Ribiero,  secretary  to  the  Brazilian  ambassa- 
dor charged  with  the  negotiation  of  a new  commer- 
cial treaty,  has  arrived  in  London. 

Liverpool,  Jlug.  4.  The  London  papers  of  last 
r.ight  contain  a treasury  minute,  dated  July  25th, 
which  declares  that  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  government  that  certain  officers  in  the  revenue 
department  of  Ireland  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  repeal  association,  and  it  is  intimated  that 
unless  such  officers  immediately  withdraw  from  such 
associations,  dismissals  will  follow  the  refusal. 

Wales.  The  outrages  of  “Rebecca  and  her  daugh- 
ters” still  continue,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
authorities  to  suppress  them.  The  military  demon- 
strations at  Carmarthen  have  induced  the  “rebels”  to 
turn  their  attention  towards  Swansea,  where  there 
are  not  so  many  red-coats  to  molest  them.  The 
Swansea  Journal  states  that  a large  party,  consisting 
of  about  two  hundred  on  foot,  headed  by  Rebecca 
herself,  arrayed  all  in  white,  and  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  were  seen  approaching  the  Belgoed 
toll-bar,  a few  days  since,  from  the  direction  ofPon- 
tardulais.  The  object  of  the  visit  was  easily  sur- 
mised, and  the  few  inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood 
soon  retired  within  doors.  Rebecca  advanced  to  the 
toll-house  and  demanded  admittance,  which  having 
been  given,  she  directed  a few  of  her  troops  to  carry 
out  the  toll-collector’s  goods  and  chattels  to  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  to  protect  them  from  all  injury  un- 
til they  had  completed  the  object  of  their  mission. 
She  then  gave  the  word  of  command  for  the  total 
demolition  of  the  house  and  bar,  and  within  five  mi- 
nutes the  latter  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  house  in  ruins, 
and  the  whole  party  in  full  retreat.  During  the 
time  of  demolition,  a portion  of  them  kept  firing 
guns  and  huzzaing.  They  took  the  Carmarthen  road, 
and  separated  in  various  ways. 

The  trials  of  such  of  Rebecca’s  daughters  as  are 
in  custody  have  been  removed  by  certiorari  from  Ca- 
marthen  to  the  court  of  Queen’s  bench. 

The  next  day,  the  quiet  and  peaceable  village  of 
Devinnock,  in  Breconshire,  was  thrown  into  great 
consternation,  on  discovering  that  the  Rebeccaites 
had  destroyed  the  “Devil’s  Bridge,”  lately  erected 
over  the  Senai.  It  is  believed  that  the  excitement 
which  now  prevails  throughout  the  whole  southern 
portion  of  the  principality  will  not  cease  until  some 
means  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  of  their 
grievances  in  the  shape  of  heavy  and  frequent  tolls. 

The  disturbances  of  the  peasantry  in  Wales  conti- 
nued, and  seemed  to  have  become  more  extensive  and 
alarming.  The  government  had  despatched  Mr.  Hall, 
as  a commissioner  to  the  disturbed  counties  to  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  the  complaints  and  disorders  of 
“Rebecca  and  her  children,”  and  report  what  mea- 
sures were  necessary  to  remove  any  real  evils.  A 
correspendent  of  the  times  sums  up  the  grievances  of 
the  Welsh  as  arising  from  the  exorbitant  taxation  on 
travel  attendant  on  the  turnpike  and  toll-bar  system, 
as  existing  in  Wales;  from  the  oppressive  operation 
of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  from  the  increasing 
amount  of  the  tithes.  The  disaffection  appears  to  be 
very  general,  even  among  those  who  have  taken  no 
part  in  the  riots;  but  it  does  not  have  any  connection 
with  the  political  divisions  of  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. There  had  thus  far  been  no  collisions  between 
them  and  the  soldiery, but  there  have  been  some  severe 
contests  between  the  peasantry  and  the  constables. 
Some  cases  of  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  seized 
on  the  way  to  parties  charged  with  participating  in 
the  riots  for  the  destruction  of  turnpike  gates. 

The  accounts,  from  impartial  authorities,  of  the  state 
of  the  farmers  and  peasantry,  and  the  wretchedly 
small  returns  which  they  receive  for  their  labor,  are 
surprising  and  distressing.  It  seems  wonderful  that 
the  disaffection  had  not  shown  itself  in  disorder  be- 
fore. 

The  nocturnal  outrages  of  these  lawless  individuals 
are  increasing  in  atrocity  throughout  Wales.  The 
magistrates  who  are  using  every  exertion  to  put  them 
down,  had  employed  a number  of  pensioners  along 
with  the  police  constables  to  arrest  the  offenders,  but, 
as  the  pensioners  had  shown  no  disposition  to  do  their 
duty,  they  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates  of 
Carmarthen.  The  rioters  have  stated  it  to  be  their 
determination  to  raze  the  Carmarthen  workhouse  to 
the  ground  in  August  next.  The  borough  magistrates 
have  since  held  a meeting,  and  taken  down  the  depo- 
sitions of  several  peisons,  which  they  forwarded  to 
Sir  James  Graham. 
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The  latest  intelligence  from  this  district  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Swansea,  Jug.  4,  7 o'clock,  J.  M.  No  sooner  were 
the  parties  whose  examination  was  sent  you  in  my 
last  report  committed,  than  the  Rebeccaites,  as  if 
to  show  the  wantonness  of  their  power,  and  their  ut- 
ter contempt  of  the  very  large  military  and  police 
force  assembled  at  this  place,  actually  destroyed  three 
gates,  and  broke  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  a toll- 
house.” 

The  launch  of  the  great  iron  steamship. — 
The  “Great  Britain,"  intended  for  the  trade  between 
Liverpool  and  New  York,  and  the  largeststeam  ship 
ever  built,  was  launched  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
mony on  the  19th.  Prince  Albert  was  present.  Bris- 
tol was  thronged  with  nobility  and  gentry  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  banqueting-room  adjoin- 
ing the  works  of  the  steam  ship  company  was  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  six  hundred  persons,  and  was 
gorgeously  lined  throughout  with  crimson  and  white. 
A large  number  of  ladies  were  present  at  the  banquet, 
and  contributed  much  of  course,  to  the  liveliness  and 
spirit  of  the  scene.  The  prince  was  ushered  into  the 
ante-room,  and  thence  conducted  to  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  after  viewing  all  her  internal  arrangements,  he 
entered  the  banquet  room.  After  the  sumptuous  ban- 
quet was  over,  the  prince  reascended  the  platform, 
and  proceeded  to  a handsome  Chinese  shaped  temple 
at  the  end  of  it,  where  he  gave  the  ship  the  name  of 
the  Great  Britain,  by  dashing  a bottle  of  wine  at  her 
bow.  The  ship  was  then  launched,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude. 

The  Great  Britain  is  a splendid  floating-palace, 
everyway.  She  will  accommodate  about  300  first 
class  passengers,  besides  carrying  1,500  tons  of  goods. 
Her  in  length  is  320  feet,  and  her  tonnage  3,500. — 
She  is  clincker-built  and  double  riveted  throughout. 
The  hull  is  divided  into  five  compartments;  the  decks 
are  five  in  number;  and  she  will  be  propelled  by  the 
Archimedian  screw,  of  the  size  required  by  the  four 
engines,  of  1,200  horse  power  each. 

A meeting  had  been  held  in  Liverpool  where  reso- 
lutions were  passed  and  subscriptions  voted  for  a mo- 
nument to  “Father  Mathew.” 

On  the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
a loan  of  <£150,000  has  been  granted  to  those  West 
India  islands  which  suffered  most  severely  from  the 
late  hurricane.  The  gradual  repayment  is  to  be  gua- 
ranteed by  the  different  colonial  legislatures. 

An  extract  from  a parliamentary  paper  is  going  the 
round  of  the  English  press,  which  professes  to  give 
an  account  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  from  which  it  wouid  seem  that  the 
amount  of  exports  last  year  to  America  was  less  by 
one-half  than  that  of  the  year  preceding. 

Letters  from  London  state  the  that  Illinois  commis- 
sioners have  not  3S  yet  succeeded  in  the  object  of 
their  mission — the  raising  of  a sum  of  money  suffi- 
cient to  complete  the  canal.  They  are,  however, 
very  sanguine  of  their  ultimate  success  in  the  matter. 
The  writer  of  the  letters  seems  to  thii.k  that  it  will 
be  a work  of  time,  and  that  it  rnay  be  necessary  to 
send  out  a person  from  Englannd  to  examine  person- 
ally as  to  whether  the  sum  proposed  to  be  loaned  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

In  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  in  the  mat  ter  of  Wright 
and  Biddulph’s  bankruptcy,  an  application  was  made 
by  a gentleman  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  state 
of  Illinois,  North  America,  to  participate  m dividend 
now  in  the  course  of  payment  out  of  the  estate  in  the 
sum  of  <£19,756  5s.  8d.  on  account  of  bonds  which 
the  bankrupts  held  at  the  time  of  their  failure.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  assignees  on  the  ground  that  some 
part  of  the  debt  was  bad,  the  bonus  having  been  at 
the  time  they  obtained  them  m a state  of  insolvency, 
and  unable  to  pay  its  own  dividend.  The  application 
was  granted. 

Marriage  act.  The  following  bill  was  passed  in 
the  house  of  lords  on  the  21st  ult. 

“Whereas  marriages  have  in  divers  instances  been 
had  and  celebrated  in  Ireland  by  Presbyterian  and 
other  Prosteslant  dissenting  ministers  or  teachers,  or 
those  who  at  the  time  of  such  marriages  had  been 
such,  between  persons  being  of  the  same  or  different 
religious  persuasions,  and  it  is  expedient  to  confirm 
such  marriages:  be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  the 
queen’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same — 

“1.  That  all  marriages  heretofore  had  and  cele- 
brated in  Ireland  by  Presbyterians  or  other  Protestant 
dissenting  ministers  or  teachers,  or  those  who  at  the 
time  of  such  marriages  had  been  such,  shall  be.  and 
shall  be  adjudged  and  taken  to  have  been  and  to  be, 
of  the  same  force  and  effect  in  law  as  if  such  mar- 
riages had  been  had  and  solemnized  by  clergymen  of 
the  said  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
of  no  other  force  or  effect  whatsoever. 


“2.  And  be  it  enacted  that  this  act  may  be  amend- 
ed, altered  or  repealed  by  any  art  to  be  passed  in 
this  present  session  of  parliament.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey.  This  eminent  minister 
of  the  LTnitarian  church,  New  York,  preached  in  Li- 
verpool at  Renshaw  street  chapel,  and  at  Paradise 
street,  making  such  an  impression  on  his  auditors, 
especially  by  his  discourse  at  Renshaw  street,  as  will 
not  be  soon  forgotten.  Never,  it  is  believed,  was  a 
sermon  delivered,  more  dignified,  more  practically 
useful,  or  more  encouraging  to  the  best  tendencies  of 
our  nature.  [Liverpool  Mercury. 

Church  of  Scotland.  The  violence  of  hostile 
feeling  created  by  the  dissension  in  the  church  of 
Scotland,  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph,  from 
the  Inverness  Courier: 

Lochbroom  church — Unchristian  violation.  On  Sun- 
day last  the  Rev.  Mackenzie,  Locharron,  proceeded 
to  Lochbroom  to  declare  the  church  vacant,  in  terms 
of  the  order  from  the  general  assembly  and  presby- 
tery. The  bell-rope  was  cut,  and  the  principal  door, 
which  had  been  left  open  for  the  last  twelve  months 
was  found  nailed  up.  An  entrance,  however,  was 
effected,  and  on  the  rev.  gentleman  ascending  the 
pulpit,  he  found  there  the  carcase  of  a dog  in  a state 
of  putrefaction!  The  horror  and  disgust  inspired  by 
such  a desecration  we  need  not  attempt  to  describe. 

The  carcase  was  carried  out  by  one  of  the  men 
present,  and  the  service  proceeded,  some  persons, 
however,  disturbing  the  congregation  by  throwing 
stones  into  the  church  during  the  time  of  divine  ser- 
vice. An  examination  has  been  made  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  a reward  of  <£20  has  been 
offered  by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  Tulloch,  for  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  offence.  The  Rev.  J.  Macleod,  minister 
of  Morven,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  church  of  Loch- 
broom, now  vacant  by  the  demission  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ross. 

The  disruption  in  the  church  establishment  is  now 
full  and  complete.  By  the  last  accounts  it  appears 
that  upwards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most 
zealous  and  able  ministers  have  seceded,  relinquished 
their  temporalities,  and  abandoned  all  connection 
with  the  state.  Making  allowance  for  the  wordly 
wisdom  displayed  in  ascertaining  beforehand  the  de- 
gree of  public  support  likely  to  be  received,  and  ad- 
mitting that  church  extension  may  have  been  one  of 
the  mainsprings  of  the  movement,  it  is  impossible  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  men  who  have  taken  such  a 
decided  step,  or  to  avoid  respecting  the  disinterested 
zeal  which  has  induced  so  many  to  leave  house  and 
home,  and  frequently  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  sur- 
rounded by  families,  to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
world,  and  trust  to  the  precarious  substitute  of  a vol- 
untary subscription,  in  place  of  the  established  legal 
provision  which  they  had  for  so  many  years  counted 
upon  as  securely  as  any  landlord  in  the  realm  upon 
the  rental  of  his  estate. 

Ireland  remains  very  much  in  the  position  our 
previous  accounts  left  her.  The  government  had  in- 
dicated no  new  coercive  demonstrations,  other  than 
the  steady,  quiet  accumulation  of  troops,  which  now 
amount  to  35,000  upon  the  island, — and  effective  ar- 
rangements of  steamers  and  ships  of  the  navy,  by 
means  of  which  a much  larger  force  could  at  a mo- 
ment be  moved  upon  any  given  spot  from  over  the 
channel.  An  order  has  been  received  at  the  Royal 
Artillery  barracks,  Woolwich,  for  an  entire  compa- 
ny of  that  corps  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Ireland. 

The  lords  of  the  treasury  had  issued  a minute, 
which  had  been  received  at  Dublin,  and  a copy  for- 
warded  to  every  person  holding  office  under  govern- 
ment, threatening  with  immediate  dismissal  every  in- 
dividual who  connects  himself  in  any  way,  however 
remote,  with  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  union. 
The  repealers  will,  of  course,  regard  this  as  a mere 
bruturn  fulmen,  and  laugh  at  it  accordingly. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  invited  Sherman  Crawford  and 
the  best  of  Ireland’s  landlords  to  become  members 
of  the  Repeal  Association.  He  says,  in  his  letter, 
“that  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  can- 
not possibly  be  suffered  to  remain  as  they  are.  There 
must  be  an  end  put  to  the  wholesale  massacres  of  the 
clearance  system.  There  must  be  an  end  put  to  the 
retaliatory  associations  of  agents,  landlords,  and  in- 
coming tenants.  The  stain  of  blood  must  be  effa- 
ced by  obliterating  its  causes,  and  that  can  be  done 
only  by  an  arrangement  consented  to,  and  concurred 
in,  by  the  best  class  of  landlord,  and  rendered  suffi- 
ciently protective  of  the  occupying  tenants.  No- 
thing can  be  more  absurd  than  to  accuse  the  repeal- 
ers of  a desire  for  separation  or  for  revolutionary 
violence.  What  we  want  is  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  social  state — not  to  injure  it.  What  we  desire 
is  to  consolidate  the  connection  with  England  upon 
a popular  basis — not  to  sever  it.” 

The  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Repeal 
Association  was  held  on  the  1st  mst.  Mr.  O’Connell 
was  present,  having  just  arrived  from  Castlebar, 


where  he  had  been  holding  one  of  his  “monster 
meetings.”  .He  handed  in  £270  from  Newfoundland, 
and  proposed  the  admission  of  Mr.  V.  O’Conner 
Blake,  son-in-law  of  lord  French,  and  of  sir  Richard 
Musgrave,  as  members.  The  repeal  rent  for  the  . 
week  was  announced  to  be  £2004.  Mr.  O’Connell 
said  he  had  received  a letter  from  M.  Ledru  Rollin, 
which  he  had  not  time  to  translate  then;  but  he 
should  propose  an  adjournment  to  the  4th,  when  he 
would  be  prepared  to  read  it. 

The  Dublin  Freeman  says  that  the  numbers  pre- 
sent at  Castlebar  were  from  250,000  to  300,000.  Mr. 
O’Connell  told  them  that  he  would  go  back  to  Dub- 
lin and  let  his  repealers  there  know  that  he  had  all 
Connaught  with  him — men,  women,  and  children. — 
We  quote  a passage  or  two  from  his  speech,  which, 
on  the  whole,  was  much  the  same  with  its  predeces- 
sors: 

“The  next  step  which  he  would  take  in  the  repeal 
movement  would  be  to  appoint  arbitrators  in  the 
place  of  the  dismissed  magistrates;  and  when  this 
system  had  been  established  and  completed  in  ail  its 
details,  he  would  turn  his  attention  to  the  formation 
of  a protective  council  or  association,  to  consist  of 
300  gentlemen,  who  would  assemble  in  Dublin.  He 
could  not  leave  the  Irish  people  in  the  position  which 
they  now  occupied.  They  were  the  most  fleeced 
people  in  the  world — the  most  oppressed  people  in 
world  (hear.)  They  were  oppressed  and  persecuted 
to  the  death  by  grinding  parsons,  by  grinding  land- 
lords, by  grinding  agents.” 

The  hori.  and  learned  gentleman  then  described  in 
detail  the  many  blessings,  social,  political,  and  reli- 
gious, which  he  maintained  would  be  secured  to  the 
Irish  people  by  the  attainment  of  repeal.  The  total 
abolition  of  the  tithe-rent  charge — the  abolition  of 
poor-rates — extinction  of  grand  jury  cases — vote  by 
ballot — manhood  suffrage,  and  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant, on 
a principle,  which,  while  it  recognised  the  rights  of 
property,  would  also  enforce  the  due  performance  of 
its  duties.  These  were  but  a few  of  the  many  glo- 
rious advantages  which  would  be  secured  to  the  coun- 
try by  the  restoration  of  her  native  parliament. 

At  the  subsequent  banquet  the  archbishop  of  Tuam 
was  present,  and  made  a speech,  short,  and  of  no 
particular  interest. 

Mr.  O’Connell  had  a great  gathering  at  Enniscor- 
thy  on  the  20th  of  July.  Present,  as  usual,  from 
200,000  to  300,000.  The  remarkable  feature  was 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  11th  regiment,  about  one  half 
of  which  is  Irish,  cheered  the  repealers  heartly  as 
they  passed.  Nearly  all  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
diocese  were  present.  The  speech-making  exhibit- 
ed nothing  new.  Mr.  O'Connell  lugged  in,  accord- 
ing to  his  wont,  the  old  story  of  300  Wexford  ladies 
who  are  said  to  have  been  murdered  by  Cromwell’s 
soldiers. 

The  liberator  held  his  second  Galway  gathering 
on  the1  23d.  He  sharply  rebuked  the  people  of  a 
small  village  called  Ahascragh,  for  attacking  some 
policemen,  who  were  taking  down  the  triumphal 
arches  that  had  been  erected.  He  said  he  would 
blot  Ahascragh  from  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  refuse 
to  enroll  one  of  its  inhabitants  on  the  books  of  the 
association. 

An  anti-repeal  meeting  had  been  held  at  Belfast, 
at  which  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  further  move- 
ments voted  for  the  defence  of  the  “property,  lives, 
and  liberties”  of  the  Protestants  of  Ulster. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  Monitenr  contains  a royal  ordinance 
promoting  the  Prince  de  Joinville  to  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral. 

This  ordinance  is  followed  by  the  marriage  act  of 
the  prince  wilh  the  princess  of  the  Brazils,  which 
was  signed  on  the  31st  ult.,  in  the  palace  of  Neuilly, 
in  presence  of  the  royal  family,  Marshal  Soult,  M. 
Guizot,  the  minister  of  the  Brazils,  Baron  Pasquier, 
(chancellor  of  France),  and  the  Duke  de  Cazes 
(grand  referendary  of  the  chamber  of  peers),  acting 
as  the  civil  officers.  We  learn  from  the  Journal des 
Debats,  that  the  princess  brought  her  husband,  as 
dower  first,  l,000,000f.  in  specie;  secondly,  a reve- 
nue of  180  OOOf.  arising  from  Brazilian  stock;  third- 
ly, 25  leagues  of  territory,  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Catarina,  at  the  choice  of  the  prince;  fourthly,  a 
yearly  income  of  26, OOOf.,  together  with  jewels  to 
the  amount  of  200, OOOf;  fifthly,  a present  from  the 
emperor  of  the  Brazils  of  300,000  francs  for  her 
outfit.  Independently  of  these  advantages,  she  is  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  the  Brazils,  to  the  exclu- 
sion even  of  her  eldest  sister,  if  the  emperor  Don 
Pedro  II.,  and  the  princess  Januaria,  the  presump- 
tive heiress  to  the  crown,  should  die  without  issue. 

A French  squadron  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  26th 
to  observe  the  movements  of  a Turkish  fleet  which 
had  arrived  off  Tunis. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  closed  their  session  on 
the  8th  July,  it  having  continued  seven  months  and  a 
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half,  during  which  125  public  sittings  were  held,  and 
43  meetings  in  committee  rooms.  The  chamber  of 
Peers  still  continue  in  session. 

French  finance.  The  national  debt  of  France, 
which  in  1572,  under  Charles  XI.,  was  only  17,000,- 
000f.,  was,  in  18.32.  5,417,495,017f.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  almost  7,000,000,000f.  France  has  already 
been  bankrupt  six  times,  viz:  Under  Sully,  who  de- 
ducted the  interest  formerly  paid  on  the  capital;  at 
the  end  of  Louis  XlV’s  reign,  under  Desmarct,  who 
paid  neither  capital  or  interest;  at  the  fall  of  the 
“systeme  law,”  under  Lepelletier;  under  the  Abbe 
Terrai,  who  did  not  pay  the  assignment;  during  the 
revolution  after  the  creation  of  45,000,000  of  mort- 
gages; lastly  in  1799  by  the  reduction  of  two-thirds 
of  the  debt. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  several 
ministers  amount,  collectively,  to  2,3S0,  and  are  thus 
divided:  foreign  affairs  114,  commerce  133,  finances 
896,  war  498,  interior  262,  public  instruction  135, 
justice  132,  marine  310.  The  credits  granted  for 
the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  whole  amount  to 
upwards  of  6,500,000f.,  or  2,500fr.  for  each  upon 
the  average. 

De  Tocqueville  intends  to  improve  and  complete 
his  report  upon  the  penitentiary  system,  and  is  anx- 
ious for  further  documents  from  this  country  on  the 
subject. 

The  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer 
says:  “The  Paris  opposition  papers  insist  that  the 
ministry  were  signally  defeated  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  The  upshot,  however,  is,  that  Messrs. 
Soult  and  Guizot  remain  seated,  and  more  firmly,  in 
their  office  arm-chairs.  A budget  of  fourteen  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs  is  put  at  their  disposal;  to  be 
sure,  they  will  have  to  manage  an  estimated  deficit 
of  sixty  millions;  but  this  beautiful  France  seems 
inexhaustible,  and  is  now  tranquil  in  every  part.  All 
that  could  reasonably  be  required  lor  the  dynasty, 
the  army  and  navy  fortifications,  Algeria,  secret  ser- 
vice, colonies  and  distant  occupations,  largesses,  fo- 
reign policy,  and  even  for  rail  roads,  has  been  grant- 
ed. More  has  been  done  for  the  government  than 
the  nation;  and  the  cabinet  was  actually  relieved  by 
the  denials  or  modifications  which  some  of  its  chief 
bills  underwent. 

We  have  a curious  piece  of  information  in  the 
National,  the  chief  republican  organ  in  France.  It 
relates  that  yesterday  evening  (anniversary  of  the 
demolition  of  the  Bastille)  a grand  banquet  took 
place  to  correspond  to  the  vieios  and  demonstrations  of 
the  republicans  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  Ireland. 
At  the  democratic  union,  adds  the  National,  one 
hundred  or  more  persons  were  present — deputies  of 
the  extreme  left,  members  of  the  institute,  liberal 
editors,  commanders  and  officers  of  the  National 
Guard.  “The  sympathies  of  the  democracy  of 
France  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  were  fervidly  express- 
ed by  speakers  and  echoed  by  the  assemblage.” 
Ledru  Rollin,  who  is  the  active  leader  of  the  ex- 
treme left  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  set  on  foot  a 
subscription  for  the  repeal  chest;  he  will  carry  the 
proceeds  to  Ireland,  and  there  bear  testimony  to 
French  sentiment,  and  “will  assure  the  Irish  that  if 
acontestof  force  of  arms  should  ensue,  France  will 
not  be  wanting  to  Ireland  any  more  than  she  was  to 
America  half  a century  ago,  when  the  colonies  glo- 
riously struggled  for  independence.”  lama  little 
impatient  to  know  how  this  mission  will  be  viewed 
by  the  French  government  and  by  O'Connell  himself. 
The  Paris  Siecle  contains  a long  letter,  dated  Lon- 
don, the  5th  instant,  from  Leon  Fauches,  one  of  the 
late  editors  of  the  Courrier  Francais,  who  has  figur- 
ed as  a volunteer  or  delegate  in  the  anti-slavery  con- 
ventions. He  treats  the  Irish  question  in  another 
French  sense.  He  affirms  that  France  is  not  Catho- 
lic enough  for  the  liberator,  and  that  her  aid  would 
be  refused.  All  London,  he  continues,  believed  for 
a week,  on  the  authority  of  two  or  three  newspapers, 
that  fifteen  hundred  French  officers  with  arms  and 
baggage  had  landed  in  Dublin.  He  opines  that 
O’Connell  does  not  mean  a civil  war,  because  it 
would  dethrone  him;  that  the  scheme  of  “fixity  of 
tenure”  is  nothing  less  than  confiscation  for  the 
landlords;  and,  finally,  that  the  Irish  seem  tu  have 
been  created  to  expiate  the  sins  of  England.  I could 
give  you  several  French  accounts  of  the  Irish  crisis 
still  more  whimsical. 

The  conservative  and  court  organ  evidently  fans 
the  Irish  agitation.  It  concludes  with  declaring  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Protes- 
tant church  in  Ireland  is  “an  odious  and  insufferable 
iniquity  at  the  present  era — one  which  must  soon  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.”  The  Paris 
Globe,  a ministerial  paper,  thinks  that  Peel  did 
right  in  forcing  the  house  to  decide  whether  the  mi- 
nisters should  be  left  to  their  own  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  management  of  the  Irish  case.  Such 
1 understand  to  be  the  real  import  of  the  final  vote 
on  Wednesday  night.” 


A letter  from  a gentleman  in  England  to  his  bro- 
ther in  this  city,  published  in  the  Sun,  says:  “I  sel- 
dom refer  to  politics;  but  it  may  be  as  well  just  to 
say  that  the  tide  of  public  feeling — always  capri- 
cious in  this  country,  never  long  steady — is  begin- 
ning to  turn  against  the  present  government,,  and 
will  probably,  before  long,  sweep  the  ministry  from 
office.  John  Bright,  of  Rochdale,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  a young  man  of  much  talent,  has 
just  gained  bis  election  for  the  Cathedral  city  of 
Durham.  How  strange!  A Quaker — a teetotaller — 
an  anti-corn  law  agitator— a universal  suffrage  man 
— a radical  opponent  of  the  Church  of  England — 
beats  the  tories  in  their  strong  hold  of  bribery,  with- 
out corrupting  a single  vote,  or  exercising  any  sinis- 
ter or  undue  influence,  and  scatters  the  bishop,  with 
his  deans  and  clergy,  to  the  winds. 

The  United  Kingdom,  if  I may  use  a solecism,  is 
full  of  divisions  in  regard  to  religion;  all  is  in  com- 
motion. Ireland  agitates  for  a repeal  of  the  union, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  tithes  and  Church-of-England 
domination.  One  half  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church  has  seceded  from  the  establishment,  and  may 
be  said  to  link  itself  with  the  dissenters  of  England, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  our  rulers;  and  Pusey- 
ism  is  distracting  the  councils  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  such  a way  as  to  threaten  a wide  seces- 
sion from  its  ranks,  and  a return  on  the  part  of  a 
multitude  of  the  clergy  to  the  rituals  and  doctrine  of 
Rome.  “The  powers  of  Heaven” — which  term 
probably  implies  state  government  and  rule,  includ- 
ing its  pretensions  to  church  authority — may  be  said, 
in  this  country  at  least,  to  be  shaking.  What  the 
progress  and  the  end  of  matters  may  be,  we  must 
leave  for  time  to  unfold.” 

SPAIN. 

The  revolution  progresses  rapidly — and  is  proba- 
bly by  this  time  accomplished.  Whilst  Espartero 
occupied  himself  bombarding  Seville,  which  up  to 
the  25th  July,  still  held  out, — Madrid  and  the  Queen 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

When  the  insurgent  army  approached  Madrid  it 
was  resolved  by  a council  of  war  to  defend  the  city 
to  extremity.  The  corps  diplomatique  assembled  to 
take  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  queen;  and 
drew  up  a note,  which  the  British  minister,  Mr. 
Ashton,  refused  to  sign.  Mr.  Ashton  prepared  one 
in  English,  which  the  other  ministers  refused  to  sign. 
Mr.  Washington  Irving  the  American  minister,  was 
then  requested  to  draw  up  a note,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  all  but  the  British  minister.  On  the  16th 
a new  note  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  all  the  minis- 
ters, and  sent  to  the  government.  Their  interfer- 
ence proved  unnecessary.  When  the  troops  of  ge- 
neral Narvaez,  met  those  of  the  regent  under  Seaone 
and  Zurbano,  after  an  engagement  of  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  the  two  armies  fraternized.  Seaone  and  a 
son  of  Zurbano  were  taken  prisoners.  Zurbano  es- 
caped. The  municipality  then  resolved  to  go  out  and 
surrender  the  city  unconditionally. 

The  revolutionists,  with  the  insurgents,  or  Lopez 
ministry,  had  entered  Madrid,  and  assembled  there 
on  the  26th.  They  had  appointed  the  duke  of  Bay- 
len,  provisional  guardian  of  the  queen,  and  had 
changed  the  municipality  of  the  city.  They  were 
deliberating  whether  to  convoke  the  Cortes,  or  to  form 
a central  junta.  Espartero  and  Van  Halen  were  on 
the  22d  bombarding  Seville,  and  on  the  23d  a flag  of 
truce  was  presented.  The  queen  held  a levee  on  the 
25th  ult  at  which  all  the  members  of  the  Lopez 
ministry,  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  the  deputies 
of  the  provisional  juntas  had  the  honor  of  kissing 
her  majesty’s  hand. 

Seville  continued  to  be  bombarded  on  the  25th  ult. 
showing  great  resolution,  but  suffering  great  disas- 
ters. Saragossa  had  sent  in  its  adhesion  to  the  go- 
vernment at  Madrid.  The  junta  of  Burgos  had  ar- 
rested General  Seaone,  on  his  passage  through  that 
place.  Madrid  continued  tranquil.  General  O’Don- 
nell had  arrived  at  Madrid,  and  was  to  be  appointed 
captain  general  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  vice  General 
Valdez. 

The  government  on  the  30th  issued  a manifesto, 
tending  to  establish  its  legality,  and  announcing  the 
speedy  convocation  of  the  Cortes. 

The  intelligence  from  Saragossa  of  the  28th  and 
29th  make  no  mention  of  a reaction  which  was  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  that  city  on  the  26th. 

Brigadier  Ametler  issued  on  the  same  day  a con- 
ciliatory proclamation.  The  political  chief  had 
given  in  his  resignation,  and  the  municipality  had 
announced  its  adhesion  to  the  government  of  Ma- 
drid. 

Perpignan , August  1.  The  junta  of  safety  at  Va- 
lencia has  recognized  the  Lopez  ministry  as  the  pro- 
visional government. 

Nothing  new  had  occurred  at  Barcelona  down  to 
the  30th  ult. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  extract  from  a let- 
ter of  the  31st  July,  written  by  the  well  informed 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
that  our  minister  at  Madrid  was  held  in  high  consi- 
deration by  all  parties: 

“Since  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which  I mentioned 
Mr.  Irving,  the  American  minister  at  Madrid,  we 
have  recent  and  direct  intelligence  of  him.  He  had 
so  far  recovered  from  the  malady  with  which  he  was 
confined  for  several  weeks  as  to  be  able  to  pass  days 
abroad  on  his  feet  and  in  his  carriage,  observing  the 
popular  excitement  and  the  preparations  for  defence, 
lie  felt  not  the  least  apprehension  for  himself;  in- 
deed, even  the  British  ladies  looked  to  his  hotel  for 
refuge  in  case  of  an  assault  from  the  troops  at  the 
gates.  The  cry  without  was  ‘death  to  the  English 
ayacuchos!';  it  had  been  on  the  former  revolution, 
‘dealh  to  the  Frenchified  Spaniards!’  The  young 
queen  and  her  sister  would  gladly  have  put  them- 
selves under  the  shelter  of  the  American  legation, 
rather  than  remain  exposed  in  the  palace  as  a prize 
to  the  victors  in  a desperate  street  affray.  My  infor- 
mant mentions  thattheonly  American  whom  he  knew 
to  be  in  Madrid,  and  often  with  Mr.  Irving,  was  Mr. 
Sumner,  of  Boston,  a gentleman  distinguished  for 
personal  merit  and  extensive  travel.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
of  the  legation,  was  absent  in  the  Pyrenees.  Among 
the  reflecting  and  best  instructed  of  the  foreigners  at 
Madrid  but  one  opinion  prevailed;  Espartero  was 
deemed  the  only  leader  who  could  achieve  any  sta- 
bility of  government  and  national  coherence;  his 
popularity  was,  however,  so  far  undermined  by 
false  charges,  adapted  to  reigning  prejudices  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  and  the  munici- 
palities, and  subalterns  in  the  army  so  subject  to 
corrupt  influences,  that,  if  he  could  have  triumph- 
ed over  the  insurrection,  he  would  have  experienc- 
ed insuperable  difficulty  for  any  regular  or  tran- 
quil administration  of  affairs.  This  struggle  was 
considered  the  beginning  of  a new  series  of  con- 
flicts, not  merely  for  power  in  the  royal  govern- 
ment, but  for  ascendancy  in  the  antagonist  provinces, 
cities,  and  even  villages,  and  among  the  military 
forces,  split  into  political  and  personal  parties,  and 
driven  in  different  directions  by  numberless  secret 
societies.” 

By  the  arrival  of  the  United  States  store  ship  Lex- 
ington, from  Gibraltar,  we  learn  that  the  Minorcans 
have  declared  in  favor  of  the  revolution. 

SWEDEN. 

A Stockholm  letter  of  the  27th  uitimo  informs  us 
that  the  king  personally  and  daily  attends  the  reviews 
and  field  days  of  the  camp  of  about  14,000  men, 
formed,  according  to  annual  custom,  on  the  plain 
close  to  the  capital,  and  remains  three  or  four  hours 
each  time  among  the  troops.  On  the  24th,  being  his 
majesty  s fete,  the  crown  prince,  who  is  commander- 
m-chief  of  the  camp,  presented  him  with  a medal 
which  the  army  and  navy  had  struck  in  honor  of  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  king’s  accession  to  the  throne 
which  happened  on  the  6th  of  February  last.  The 
address  of  the  prince  to  his  majesty  was  expressive 
ol  the  devoted  attachment  of  all  the  forces,  and  at 
the  same  time  full  of  filial  respect  and  affection  — 
The  king’s  reply  was  truly  paternal,  not  only  towards 
his  son  and  family,  but  also  towards  the  army  the 
navy,  and  the  people  of  Sweden  in  general.  “Con- 
fidence in  our  neighbors,”  concluded  his  maiestv 
“peace  and  friendship  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
two  hemispheres,  a steady  observance  of  every  en- 
gagement we  have  entered  into,  and  a firm  resolution 
to  insist  upon  all  those  made  towards  us  bein°-  re- 
spected, is  the  political  motto  of  your  king,  your  ge 
feral,  and  your  father.  This  motto  is  likewise 
yours.” 

GERMANY. 

The  congress  of  the  deputies  of  the  German  Cus- 
toms’ Union  has  resumed  its  sitting.  It  has  to  dis- 
cuss treaties  with  the  U.  States  and  Brazil 

“Prince  Charles  Albert  de  Hohenlohe'  Walden- 
bourg  Schillingsfurst,  the  head  of  the  Hohenlohe 
family,  died  on  the  15th  at  Morgentheim,  aged  67 
years.” 

Bruges,  July  28.  Nearly  five  hundred  workmen 
are  employed  in  digging  the  canal  of  Zelsaete.  The 
work,  therefore,  proceeds  pretty  rapidly,  and  has  al- 
ready been  commenced  on  a line  of  five  thousand 
yards.  These  excavations  have  laid  bare  on  the 
whole  extent  of  the  work,  and  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  a bed  of  turf.  Near  the  village  of  Oostkerke 
below  the  bed  of  turf,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
vast  forest  of  oaks,  firs,  and  other  trees.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  that  the  level  of  the  country  to  the 
north  of  Bruges  was  one,  two,  or  three  yards  lower 
than  it  is  at.  present,  but  the  vegetation  was  very 
flourishing,  for  in  the  subterranean  forest  just  dis- 
covered there  are  trunks  of  trees  eight  or  nine  feet 
in  circumference. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  1st  instant  says:  “We 
learn  by  a letter  from  Scutari  that  grave  disorders 
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lately  occurred  in  that  town.  Part  of  the  population 
had  required  that  the  Catholic  Bishop  should  be  ex- 
pelled, and,  as  they  were  opposed,  they  gave  way  to 
culpable  excuses,  and  destroyed  the  convent  of  the 
Jesuits.  It  is  reported  that  the  Pacha  has  been  dis- 
missed for  not  having  acted  with  sufficient  energy. — 
Osman  Pacha  is  named  as  his  successor.” 

RUSSIA. 

Education.  It  appears  from  a recent  statistical 
return  that  the  number  of  persons  in  Russia  who  can 
read  is  4,167,995,  or  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  en- 
tire population. 

The  emperor  is  in  his  48th  year — born  July  7th, 
1794. 

St.  Petersburg,  June  6.  Last  week  the  council 
of  public  credit  held  its  yearly  meeting,  the  minister 
of  finances,  as  usual,  taking  the  chair.  The  amount 
of  paper  money  in  circulation  remained  the  same  as 
last  year:  595,776,310  roubles.  The  consolidated 
national  debt  of  the  empire  amounted,  on  the  1st 
of  January  of  the  present  year,  to  290,434,155  sil- 
ver roubles,  or  about  thirty-six  millions  of  sterling 
money. 

Russia  and  Turkey.  A letter  fiom  a Constan- 
tinople correspondent  of  the  7th  July,  announces  the 
termination  of  the  Servian  question.  Prince  Alex- 
ander Cara  Georgewitch  has  been  re-elected  unani- 
mously, and  his  ministers  Petroniewitch  and  YVarts- 
chitch,  whose  banishment  were  so  emphatically  de- 
manded by  Russia,  have  been  peimitted  to  remain  in 
Servia.  The  results,  therefore,  of  the  Servian  ques- 
tion have  been,  the  humiliation  of  the  Porte,  and  the 
establishment  of  Russian  influence.  ' 

A St.  Petersburg  letter  of  the  20th  ultimo  says: 
‘‘Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  published  at  Paris  a small 
pamphlet  entitled,  ‘Notice  sur  les  Principales  Families 
de  la  Russie,'  and  who  was  arrested  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Russia,  was  kept  in  close  confinement 
for  nearly  a month  in  the  house  of  Gen.  Benkendorff, 
chief  of  the  imperial  police,  but  it  being  found  that 
the  work  contained  no  matter  on  which  to  found  a 
prosecution  against  him,  and  his  answers  to  the  in- 
terrogatories put  to  him  being  satisfactory,  the 
prince  was  offered  by  the  emperor  a commission  in 
the  army;  but  this  he  declined  as  being  inconsistent 
with  his  literary  tastes  and  occupations.  Thereupon 
the  emperor  senthim  to  Weatka,  a town  on  the  border 
of  Siberia,  where  he  is  to  remain  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  police.” 

BRAZIL. 

The  Amazon  is  navigable,  without  a single  ob- 
stacle, nearly  one  thousand  leagues  from  its  mouth; 
yet  no  steamer  has  ever  ascended  it  at  all,  nor 
any  sailing  vessel  above  the  Rio  Blanco,  about 
seven  hundred  miles  up.  One  diminutive  steam 
vessel,  of  twenty-five  horse  power,  lies  in  the  river, 
without  engineers  or  strokers.  It  was  brought  by 
some  United  States  Americans,  who  proposed  to  form 
a company,  and  with  this  very  inadequate  instrument 
to  create  a commerce  on  the  river,  and  establish  a 
communication  with  Peru;  but  there  was  no  money 
to  carry  on  the  company.  In  1825  two  large  steam- 
ers were  purchased  at  Washington,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Brazilian  ambassador  there,  with  a view  to 
establish  a commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Brazilian  territories  on  the 
Amazon;  but  when  they  arrived  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  pioceed  up  the  river.  The  citizens  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  this  speculation  now  claim 
from  the  Brazilian  government  some  .£30,000  of  dam- 
ages. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Canal  of  the  Dyke.  An  advertisement  for  pro- 
posals to  construct  the  canal  of  Dyke,  to  connect  the 
river  Magdalen,  with  the  bay  of  Carthagena,  dis- 
tance seven  miles,  is  inserted  in  the  New  York  Ame- 
rican. 

MEXICO. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  15th  instant, 
says: — 

‘‘From  quarters  entitled  to  our  most  respectful 
consideration,  we  learn  that  there  is  a very  great 
probability  that  Mexico  will  treat  with  Texas  upon 
the  terms  of  absolute  independence  to  the  latter 
country.  As  to  Yucatan,  we  are  advised  that  there 
is  very  little  probability  that  she  will  consent  to  a se- 
paration.” 

YUCATAN. 

Gen.  Sentmanat,  after  being  abandoned,  or  be- 
trayed as  he  states,  by  most  of  his  officers,  fought 
the  Mexicans  for  some  time  near  Tobasco,  but  had 
to  retreat,  and  ultimately  reached  Campeachy  in  a 
canoe,  with  two  of  his  officers.  The  last  accounts 
left  him  at  Merida. 

TEXAS. 

Galveston  dates  are  received  to  the  9th  of  August. 
The  N.  O.  Picayune  furnishes  us  with  the  following 
abstract: 

The  revenue  cutter  Santa  Anna  sailed  on  the  6th 
inst.  for  Matamoras,  with  Capt.  Galen,  the  bearer  of 


despatches  from  Mexico  to  the  government  of  Texas; 
the  first  Texan  vessel  which  has  visited  a Mexican 
port,  with  peaceful  intentions,  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  British  sloop  of  war,  Scylla, 
arrived  at  Galveston  on  the  22d  ult.,  in  ten  daysfrom 
VeraCruz.  It  is  believed  that  despatches  came  by 
this  arrival  to  the  British  minister  touching,  as  it  is 
supposed, the  negotiation  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
It  is  denied  on  the  best  authority — that  of  Captain 
Elliott,  we  presume — that  that  officer  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  government  to  propose,  or  did  pro- 
pose to  the  government  of  Texas,  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  as  the  price  for  the  active  intervention  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  to  compel  Mexico  into 
terms  of  peace. 

Captain  Galan,  of  the  Mexican  army  under  Gen. 
Wall,  arrived  at  Washington,  the  present  capital  of 
Texas,  on  the  25th  of  July,  bearing  despatches  from 
his  government.  He  gave  official  notice,  it  is  stated, 
of  the  withdrawal  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  of 
all  the  Mexican  forces;  the  Texian  line  being  acknowl- 
edged to  extend  to  the  east  bank  of  the  stream. — 
Captain  G.  also  had  a “proposition  from  Gen.  Wall, 
to  President  Houston  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
meet  at  Laredo,  to  arrange  some  mutual  plan  of 
operations  against  the  bands  of  robbers  and  murder- 
ers known  to  infest  the  western  borders  of  Texas, 
and  which,  if  not  suppressed,  would  prove  a great 
obstacle  to  any  trade  that  might  be  opened.”  The 
Washington  Vindicator  says:  “We  presume  that  the 
object  of  this  proposition  is  designed  tojarrange  some 
plan  by  which  the  robbers  and  murderers  who  are 
interrupting  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries may  be  suppressed.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  general  negotiations  which 
may  be  in  progress  between  the  two  countries.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Mexico  towards 
Texas  have  ceased , and  about  sixty  troops  who  were 
on  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  been  ordered  to 
Matamoras.” 

The  Texian  navy,  The  Houston  Citizen  says: — 
Com.  Moore  and  Captain  Lothrop  have  been  dismis- 
sed from  the  service,  the  former  for  disobedience  of 
repeated  orders,  in  the  cases  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
sident’s proclamation;  and  Captain  Lothrop  for  refu- 
sing to  take  command  when  the  commodore  was  sus- 
pended and  ordered  to  report  himself  in  arrest  to  the 
department  of  war  and  marine.  All  the  remaining 
officers  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  resigned; 
and  the  vessels  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  navy 
commissioners.” 

The  men  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining 
on  the  vessels  and  being  provided  for  by  the  commis- 
sioners, or  coming  ashore.  Those  on  the  brig  re- 
mained, but  about  two-thirds  of  the  ship’s  crew  came 
ashore.  The  circumstance  caused  much  excitement 
in  Galveston. 

Sam  Houston,  president  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
has  been  hung  in  effigy  at  Galveston!  in  consequence 
of  the  course  of  action  pursued  by  him  in  relation  to 
com.  E.  W.  Moore.  They  talk  of  sending  the  com- 
modore to  congress  from  Galveston  county. 

A secret  law  for  the  future  disposition  of  the  navy 
has  been  passed.  Although  the  precise  tenor  of  this 
enactment  has  never  been  made  public,  the  prevail- 
ing impression  appears  to  be,  that  the  sale  of  the  ves- 
sel has  been  ordered,  without  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  Texas  towards  Mexico. 

On  the  28th  ult.  the  citizens  of  Galveston  gave  a 
public  dinner  to  Commodore  Moore  and  the  officers 
under  his  command,  in  order,  says  the  Galveston 
Chronicle,  “to  testify  their  high  approval  of  Commo- 
dore Moore’s  conduct  against  the  enemies  of  our 
country,  and  also  to  show  their  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  President  Houston’s  whole  conduct,  and  par- 
ticularly his  shameful  proclamation  against  Commo- 
dore Moore.” 

The  commodore  has  published  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Texas,  explaining  and  justifying  his  alleged 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  his  professional  conduct 
generally. 

Col.  Morgan,  the  commissioner  who  accompanied 
the  commodore  in  his  cruise,  has  a still  longer  ad- 
dress to  the  public.  His  effort  seems  to  be  to  prove 
that  President  Houston,  Commodore  Moore  and  he 
(Colonel  Morgan.)  were  all  three  right!  If  he  suc- 
ceed, cleverness  at  least  must  be  conceded  to  him. 

A new  college  is  about  to  be  established  at  San 
Augustine,  under  the  auspices  of  the  clergy  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  amount  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Galveston, 
exceeds  the  amount  of  imports  for  the  quarter  end- 
ing July  31st,  by  $35,498  58  cents.  Tho  last  quarter 
the  excess  on  the  same  side  was  $8,074  22. 

The  barque  John  Barnes  sailed  for  Liverpool  on 
the  6th  ir.st , with  a full  cargo  of  cotton;  the  first 
Texan  vessel  which  has  ever  sailed  for  England. 

The  cotton  and  corn  crops  throughout  the  country 
promise  to  be  most  abundant. 


Money  begins  to  circulate  more  freely  in  Galves- 
ton. 

J.  C.  Eldridge,  general  supperintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  has  written  from  the  west  side  of  Trinity 
river  to  President  Houston.  He  expects  to  be 
able  to  effect  a treaty  of  peace  with  the  Canaan- 
dies,  the  Wacoes,  the  Kaachies,  the  Caddoes,  and 
lonie  Indians.  The  president  has  left  Washington 
to  attend  the  treaty  which  is  to  be  held  at  Bird’s  fort. 

CANADA. 

The  governor  of  Canada  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion requiring  the  provincial  parliament  to  convene 
for  the  despatch  of  business  on  the  23th  of  Septem- 
ber. 
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PRESIDENT  TYLER  reached  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment on  Saturday  last  from  Old  Point. 

APPOINTMENTS.  William  B.  Mowry,  esq. 
state  collector  for  the  port  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  place 
of  major  John  Willock. 

MEXICAN  INDEMNITY  AND  PROTEST.— 
The  second  instalment  of  the  indemnity  to  the  U. 
States,  was  paid  in  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  25th 
ult.,  and  is  probably  now  on  board  the  Vincennes, 
which  went  to  Vera  Cruz  to  receive  it. 

An  able  protest,  dated  21st  July,  was  addressed  by 
Bacanegra,  the  Mexican  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
to  the  American  minister,  Gen.  Thompson,  against 
alleged  inroads  made  by  citizens  of  Missouri,  Illinois, 
and  Arkansas,  upon  the  territory  of  Mexico,  and  in- 
sisting that,  as  those  cases  occur  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  U.  S.  government,  they  furnish  unquestionable 
claims  on  the  part  of  Mexico  for  indemnity,  which 
must  be  insisted  upon. 

MINERAL  LANDS.  The  circuit  court  of  the 
U.  States  for  the  district  of  Illinois,  in  the  case  of 
the  U.  States  vs.  H.  H.  Gear,  decided  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States  had  no  authority  to  lease  min- 
eral lands;  that  the  law  of  1834,  establishing  land 
districts  in  northern  Illinois,  required  the  president 
to  offer  for  sale  all  the  lands  in  the  several  districts 
of  Illinois,  except  such  lands  as  were  reserved  by 
that  act;  that  mineral  lands  were  not  embraced  in 
the  reservation;  and  that,  consequently,  they  were 
subject  to  pre-emption  as  other  lands.  The  injunc- 
tion against  the  defendant  was  ordered  to  be  dissolv- 
ed. An  appeal  from  this  decision  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

CHRISTIANA  GILMOUR.  The  last  steamer 
brought  to  N.  York  a large  quantity  of  documents, 
forwarded  by  the  British  authorities,  in  relation  to 

the  case,  the  postage  of  which  amounted  to  $20 

The  unfortunate  girl  was  on  her  way  to  Scotland  be- 
fore they  arrived,  and  they  have  now  to  be  returned 
to  be  used  at  her  trial.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  states, 
the  the  prisoner  had  entertained  hopes  of  release 
until  assured  by  S.  Rapelje,  esq.  (on  his  receiving 
the  warrant  from  Washington,)  of  the  contrary,  and 
that  she  must  prepare  for  departure.  The  succeed- 
ing day  she  gave  herself  up  to  uncontrollable  grief, 
but  obtained  assurances  from  Mr.  Thorn,  the  keeper 
of  the  prison,  that  all  would  go  well  with  her,  and 
she  became  quieted.  Next  day  she  was  again  much 
dejected  and  grieved.  She  speaks  in  strong  terms 
of  gratitude  at  the  treatment  she  has  received  here, 
and  says  when  she  has  gone  home  and  proved  her 
innocence  of  the  charge  against  her,  she  will  come 
back  again  and  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  this 
country.  Unhappy  woman!  much  as  it  is  to  be  hop- 
ed, it  is  greatly  feared  that  the  proof  of  innocence 
on  her  part  will  not  be  so  easy.  She  seems  to  dread 
a meeting  with  her  father  more  than  any  thing  else. 

INDIAN  FRONTIER.  Peace  between  the 
Chippewas  and  Sioux.  The  St.  Louis  New  Era  says: 
“We  learn  from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  this  morning, 
that  a treaty  of  peace  has  been  concluded  between 
Sioux  and  Chippewa  tribes  of  Indians,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  States.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  4th,  and  has  been  sent  to  Washington.  A san- 
guinary hostility  has  for  many  years  prevailed  be- 
tween these  tribes  of  Indians.”  [Good.] 

The  Arkansas  Intelligencer  states  that  great  dis- 
satisfaction prevails  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port 
G ibson,  on  account  of  the  deportment  of  the  United 
States  troops  in  that  section.  The  Cherokees  are 
about  petitioning  the  secretary  of  war  to  remove 
Col.  Davenport  from  the  station  he  occupies  at  Fort 
Gibson.  The  Intelligencer  also  states  that  it  is  the 
general  wish  of  the  community  that  the  U.  S.  troops 
be  removed  from  the  Cherokee  country,  lest  their 
overbearing  conduct  may  breed  a frontier  warfare. 
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The  same  paper  publishes  an  article  reflecting  se-  | 
verely  upon  the  the  conduct  of  captain  Cooke,  of  the 
U.  S.  dragoons,  in  his  recent  disarming  of  the  Tex- 
an marauders  on  the  Santa  Fe  route.  The  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  strictures  are  based,  was  obtain- 
ed from  one  of  the  Texans  who  were  disarmed. — 
Captain  Coolce  is  charged  with  treachery,  inhumani- 
ty, and  indifference  to  the  laws  of  nations.  This  is 
considerable  thunder  for  such  a small  amount  of 
lightning. 


THE  NEXT  CONGRESS.  The  elections  which 
have  taken  place,  enable  us  to  determine  the  com- 
plexion of  the  next  congress.  The  Locos  will 
have  a very  large  majority  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, and  the  whigs  will  have  a small  majority  in 
the  senate.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  Tennessee 
will  fill  the  two  vacancies  in  their  representation  with 
whigs,  and  that  Illinois  will  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
representation  of  that  state  with  a Loco — the  senate 
will  then  be  comprized  of  28  Whigs,  and  23  Locos, 
leaving  one  vacancy  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  October 
election  in  Maryland. 

The  Senate.  The  senate  is  at  present  constituted 
as  follows.  Those  in  Italics  are  whigs: 


Maine. 

John  Fairfield  1845 

George  Evans  1847 

New  Hampshire. 
Levi  Woodbury  1847 

Clias.  G.  Atherton  1849 

Vermont. 

Samuel  Plielps  1845 

Win.  C.  Uphdm  1849 

Massachusetts. 


South  Carolina. 


Daniel  E.  Huger 
George  McDuffie 
Georgia. 
John  M.  Berrien 
Wm.  T.  Colquitt 
Alabama. 
Wm.  R.  King 
Arthur  Bagby 

Mississippi. 


1847 

1849 

1847 

1849 

1847 

1849 


Rufus  Choate 

1845 

John  Henderson 

1845 

Isaac  C.  Bates 

1847 

Robert  J.  Walker 

1847 

Rhode  Island. 

Louisiana. 

Nathan  F.  Dixon 

1845 

Alexander  Barrow 

1847 

James  F.  Simmons 

1847 

Alexander  Porter 

1849 

Connecticut. 

Tennessee. 

J.  W.  Huntington 

1845 

Two  vacancies, 

John  M.  Niles 

1849 

New  York. 

Kentucky. 

N P.  Tallmadge 

1845 

John  T.  Morehead 

1847 

Silas  Wright,  jr. 

1849 

John  J.  Crittenden 

1849 

New  Jersey. 

Ohio. 

William  Dayton 

1845 

Benjamin  Tappan 

1845 

Jacob  W.  Miller 

1847 

William  Allen 

1849 

Pennsylvania. 

Indiana. 

Daniel  Sturgeon 

1845 

Albert  S.  W hite 

1845 

James  Buchanan 

1849 

Ed.  A.  Hannegan 

1849 

Delaware. 

Illinois. 

Richard  H.  Bayard 

1845 

Vacancy. 

Thomas  Clayton 

1847 

Sidney  Breese 

1849 

Maryland. 

Missouri. 

Wm.  D.  Merrick 

1845 

Thos.  H.  Benton 

1845 

Vacancy. 

Lewis  F.  Linn 

1849 

Virginia. 

Arkansas. 

William  C.  Rives 

1845 

Wm.  S.  Fulton 

1847 

William  S.  Archer  1849  A.  H.  Sevier  1849 

North  Carolina.  Michigan. 

Willie  P.Mangum  1847  A.  S.  Porter  1845 

W.H.  Hay  wood,  jr.  1849  W.  Voodbridge  1847 

Whigs,  26,  Locos,  22.  Vacancies,  4.  Total,  52 

House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  new  ap- 
portionment, the  house  of  representatives  will  com- 
prise 223  members.  Of  these,  141  have  already 
been  chosen,  as  follows: 

JY ew  Congress.  Old  Congress. 

W.  L. 


Missouri 

Georgia*1 

Arkansas 

New  York 

Delaware 

Massachusetts! 

South  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 

Connecticut 

Virginia 

Louisiana 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Alabama 


10 


5 

6 
1 

24 

1 

2 

7 

4 

4 

12 

4 

5 

6 

5 
7 

6 

5 


W. 


19 

6 

1 

6 

7 

2 

8 
8 

11 

6 

2 


L. 

2 

1 

21 

1 

1 

8 

5 

14 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

5 


38  103  84  72 

In  seventeen  states  where  elections  for  congress- 
men have  already  been  held,  the  whigs  have  lost, 
(compared  with  their  representation  in  the  congress 
from  the  same  states  or  parts  of  states,)  45  members, 
vhile  the  Locos  have  gained  30,  making  a difference 
if  75  in  the  relative  strength  of  parties. 


‘Two  vacancies.  tFour  vacancies. 


There  are  nine  states  vet  to  elect,  and  vacancies 
to  be  filled  by  two  others,  as  follows: 


No  of  Memb. 

Dale  of  Election. 

Rhode  Island 

2 

August  2.) 

Vermont 

4 

September  5 

“ 11 

Maine 

7 

Georgia,  vacancies 

2 

October  2 

Maryland 

6 

“ 4 

Ohio 

21 

“ 10 

Pennsylvania 

24 

“ 10 

New  Jersey 

5 

“ 10&11 

Michigan 

3 

November  6 

Mississippi 

4 

“ 6 & 7 

Massachusetts,  vacancies 

4 

82 

“ 13 

Elected  as  above 

141 

Total  members 


223—  last  congress,  242. 


Dist. 

2.  W illis  Green, 

3.  Henry  Guder, 

6.  John  White, 

7.  W.  P.  Tlwmasson, 

8.  Garret  Davis, 


Out  of  the  82  members  yet  to  be  chosen,  the  whigs 
will  not  increase  their  strength  much  beyond  one 
third  of  that  of  their  opponents  in  the  house. 

The  names  of  the  representatives  elected  from  N. 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  were  inserted  in  our  last, 
page  400.  We  now  annex  those  from  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana: 

Alabama,  one  whig  and  six  locos,  all  the  latter  sup- 
posed to  be  Calhoun  men. 

Dist.  Members.  Dist.  Members. 

1.  James  Delict,  4.  William  W.  Payne, 

2.  James  E.  Celser,  5.  Armstrong, 

3.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  6.  Reuben  Chapman, 

7.  Felix  G.  McConnel. 

Kentucky  five  whigs  and  five  locos. 


Indiana  stands  7 locos,  to  3 whigs. 


Dist. 

1.  Linn  Boyd, 

4.  George  A.  Caldwell, 

5.  James  Stone, 

9.  Richard  French, 

10.  J-  W.  Watson, 


Dist. 

1 


Dist. 

6.  John  W.  Davis, 

7.  E W.  McGaughey, 

8.  John  Pettit, 

9.  Samuel  C.  Sample, 
10.  Andrew  Kennedy. 


Robert  Dale  Owen, 

2.  Thomas  J.  Henley, 

3.  Thomas  Smith, 

4.  Caleb  B.  Smith, 

5.  William  J.  Brown, 

Illinois  stands  6 locos,  and  1 whig. 

Dist.  Dist. 

1.  Robert  Smith,  4.  John  Wentworth, 

2.  John  A.  McClernand,  5.  S.  A.  Douglas, 

3.  O.  B.  Ficklin,  6.  J.  P.  Hoge, 

7.  J.  J.  Hardin. 


THE  BOUNDARY  LINE.  Commissioners  are 
progressing  rapidly  with  the  survey  and  marking  of 
the  north  east  boundary,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington. 

Meantime  an  amusing  difficulty  has  arisen  between 
the  authorities  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  as  to 
which  of  them  the  new  territory  beyond  the  boundary 
belongs?  It  is  proved  conclusively  by  the  express 
language  of  the  commissions,  issued  to  each  of  the 
successive  governors  of  N.  Brunswick  appointed 
since  the  treaty  of  1783,  thatf/icir  authority  in  no  case 
extended  over  the  disputed  territory;  and  the  limits 
defined,  excludes  them  from  controul  thereover! — 
The  commissions  to  the  governor  of  Canada, 
though  not  as  clear  upon  this  point,  yet  would  only 
constructively — and  that  loo,  upon  rather  a violent  pre- 
sumption, extend  his  authority  over  the  tract.  And 
yet  they  both,  and  the  Brunswickers  particulary,  as- 
serted jurisdiction,  and  the  British  government  back- 
ed their  pretensions! 

The  St.  Johns  New  Brunstoicker,  of  the  12th  inst., 
under  the  caption  of  “Our  boundary  with  Canada ,” 
says,  “Information  has  reached  this  city,  that  the 
surveyor  general  of  Canada  East,  (Lower  Canada) 
acting,  it  is  said,  under  the  orders  of  the  governor 
general,  has  taken  possession  of  all  that  part  of  the 
river  St.  John  from  the  Madawaska  river  upwards, 
to  the  river  St.  Francis,  including  all  the  tributaries, 
and  the  river  St.  Francis  itself.  The  surveyor  ge- 
neral of  Canada  East  is  selling  permits  to  cut  timber 
on  this  large  tract  at  one  shilling  and  eight  pence 
per  ton,  although  our  own  government  had  been  pre- 
viously selling  on  the  same  ground  at  five  shillings 
per  ton.  From  the  Madawaska  river,  therefore,  the 
whole  country  not  belonging  to  the  Americans,  is 
actually  annexed  to  Canada;  but  whether  the  Cana- 
dian government  intend  to  extend  their  limits  down- 
wards to  the  Grand  Falls  remains  to  be  seen;— at 
present  it  looks  very  like  it,  particulary  as  they 
claim  the  southwest  branch  of  the  Restigouche  as  a 
boundary,  instead  of  the  main  stream  which  flows 
from  the  north.  Between  her  neighbors  of  Canada 
and  her  neighbors  of  Maine,  New  Brunswick  is  like- 
ly to  be  shorn  of  all  her  territory  above  the  Grand 
Falls,  and  the  valuable  reserves  of  pine  timber  in 
that  region,  which  she  has  carefully  preserved  for 


years  at  6i^a.  .se,  will  now  prove  a source  of 

revenue  to  others.  This  is  an  important  matter  on 
many  accounts,  and  more  will  be  heard  of  it.” 

NATIONAL  MUSICAL  CONVENTION.  On 
the  17th  inst.  a number  of  teachers  of  music,  cler- 
gymen, and  amateurs  assembled  at  Boston,  and  form- 
ed a national  association,  which  was  organized  on 
the  18th,  Rev.  T.  S.  Dwight,  of  Ruxbury,  presi- 
dent, Eb.  Smith,  jr.,  of  Boston,  1st,  H.  W.  Day,  2d 
vice  president.  R.  W.  Wright,  1st,  and  E.  D.  Bank- 
rupt, 2d  secretary.  Standing  committee — J.  D.  Ide, 
of  Passumpsic,  Vermt.,  T.  M.  Dewey,  of  Montague, 
N.  S.  Flint,  of  Worcester,  David  Paine,  and  G.  Gib- 
son, of  Boston.  The  influence  of  music  upon  the 
human  character, heretofore  but  partially  appreciated, 
begins  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  philanthro- 
pists, as  well  as  political  authorities.  The  use 
which  some  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  as  in 
Germany,  have  lately  made  of  the  controul  which 
music  possesses  over  the  human  passions,  by  adopt- 
ing it  as  an  integral  part  of  general  education,  is  evi- 
dence of  their  high  estimate  of  its  powers.  A num- 
ber of  the  schools  in  many  parts  of  our  own  country 
are  now  adopting  the  idea,  and  the  period  approach- 
es when  it  will  become  a part  of  the  enjoyments  of 
all  our  schools,  an  introduction  to  a delightful  ac- 
complishment, no  less  calculated  to  refine  and  har- 
monize the  character  than  to  call  into  play  the  sweet- 
est associations.  Words  are  the  language  of  the  in- 
tellect; music  is  the  language  of  the  affections.  The 
one  improves  the  head;  the  other  operates  upon  the 
heart, — and  whilst  the  one  unlocks  the  treasures  of 
science;  the  other  prepares  us  to  make  right  use  there- 
of. Knowledge  is  the  utmost  achievement  of  the  one; 
Wisdom  is  the  crown  of  the  other.  Every  friend  of 
ed  ucation  ought  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
distinction,  and  the  result  might  be,  to  make  the  next 
generation  as  much  better  as  they  will  be  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  present.  The  heart, — the  heart  should 
be  attended  to.  Think  of  the  birch,  the  ferrule,  the 
task,  and  the  tyrant  master,  being  substituted  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  attractions  of  learning.  What  a re- 
lief from  the  sum  of  human  suffering?  what  a change 
in  the  family  of  rationable  and  sensible  beings? 

NATIONAL  CREDIT.  The  National  Intelligen- 
cer publishes  the  following  letter  from  Sir  J.  M. 
Wilson  to  Gen.  Scott — the  gallant  British  officer  re- 
ferred to  in  Gen.  Hamilton’s  recent  anti-repudiation 
speech  in  Mississippi,  as  one  who  had  invested  the 
savings  of  his  life  in  American  state  stocks. 

The  writer,  says  the  Intelligencer,  was  captured, 
severely  wounded,  at  Chippewa,  on  the  5th  of  July 
1814.  and,  with  his  friend  Major  General  Sir  Phineas 
Riail,  also  badly  wounded  and  captured  at  the  battle 
of  Niagara  some  twenty  days  later,  lay,  together 
with  our  Major  General  Scott,  (he  too  being  badly 
wounded,)  for  some  time,  at  first  near  Buffalo,  and 
afterwards  on  the  road  between  Buffalo  and  Albany, 
until  they  were  able  to  travel.  From  association 
and  community  of  suffering  a friendship  was  contract- 
ed between  these  officers  and  General  Scott,  who  as- 
sisted their  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  facili- 
tated their  journey  to  the  UnileduStates  previous  to 
their  departure;  of  which  and  other  civilities  received 
at  that  time,  such  a sense  has  been  entertained  by 
those  officers  that  both  Sir  Phineas  and  Sir  John  have 
ever  since  been  unbounded  in  their  attention  to  all 
Americans  falling  within  their  reach.  The  letter 
exhibits  also  the  feeling  of  the  army  as  well  as  of  the 
intelligent  people  of  England  towards  the  U.  States, 
at  the  moment  when  there  was  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend a rupture  between  the  two  countries: 

Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Oct.  9,  1841 

Mv  dear  General  Scott:  Upwards  of  seventeen 

years  have  now  passed  away  since  I was  opposed  to 
you  at  Chippewa,  and  was  afterwards  your  prisoner 
and  fellow  sufferer  near  Buffalo.  Yet,  during  that 
time,  I have  never  ceased  to  feel  a grateful  recollec- 
tion of  your  kindness  to  me,  and  a high  admiration 
of  those  chivalrous  feelings  which  animated  you  in 
battle.  And  it  is  the  recollection  of  those  stirring 
and  by-gone  times,  and  the  elevated  opinion  entertain- 
ed of  you  by  Sir  Phineas  Riall  and  myself,  which  now 
induces  me  to  write  to  you. 

The  favorable  impression  I had  received  on  pass- 
ing through  different  states  of  the  union  in  1814,  both 
in  respect  of  their  moral  tone,  of  their  industry  and 
resources,  and  of  the  Saxon  blood,  which  seemed 
every  where  spurring  them  into  active  and  honora- 
ble exertion,  induced  me  in  a credulous  and  evil  hour 
to  invest  nearly  all  the  money  I possessed,  viz.  £1, 
500,  in  New  Orleans  canal  and  banking  shares,  and 
Mississippi  and  Indiana  state  stocks:  and  now  alas, 
none  of  these  three  concerns  pay  their  dividends! — 
I have  a wife  and  six  children,  and  two  of  your  mus- 
ket balls  are  still  lodged  in  my  body;  and  under  this 
pressure  from  without,  (as  well  as  within)  you  will 
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not  be  surprised  if  I sometimes  feel  a little  nervous 
about  the  interests  of  my  family. 

Will  you  then,  dear  General  Scott,  pardon  my 
writing  to  you;  and  inform  me  whether  or  not,  in  your 
opinion,  the  legislatures  of  the  above  state  are  want- 
ing in  those  high  feelings  of  honor  and  honesty  for 
which  1 gave  them  credit;  or  whether  their  present 
embarrassment  has  risen  out  of  unexpected  difficul- 
ties, and  that  they  had  not  sufficient  time  to  meet 
their  engagements?  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
give  me  your  opinion  on  this  subject  I know  that  it 
will  be  an  honest  one;  and  I shall  therefore  appre- 
ciate it. 

I often  hear  of  you  from  your  countrymen  who 
visit  England,  and  I hear  of  your  health  and  of  your 
advancement  in  the  estimation  of  the  Union  with 
great  satisfaction. 

The  gloom  and  distrust  which  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Bank  (and  the  States  to  which  I have 
referred)  have  produced  in  England  is  very  great;  yet 
still  I wish  that  the  same  friendly  feelings  were  en- 
tertained by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  En- 
glishmen, which  Englishmen,  I am  happy  to  say, 
every  where  entertain  for  them.  But  the  borderers 
on  both  sides,  I fear,  are  a restless  set,  and  nothing 
save  the  wisdom  and  best  exertions  of  such  calm  and 
dispassionate  men  as  yourself,  and  those  who  are  com- 
petent to  subdue  and  control  the  vices  of  the  turbu- 
lent, will  be  able  to  preserve  to  those  two  great  coun- 
tries the  blessings  of  peace. 

We  read  with  great  regret  in  this  country  the  ac- 
counts of  doings  on  both  sides  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier. There  is  not  an  Englishmen  of  character  and 
common  sense  who  would  not  deprecate  a war  with 
America;  but  you  must  look  after  your  people  on  the 
border  as  well  as  we.  I think  you  will  find  us  at  all 
times  disposed  to  act  fairly  by  you:  but  John  Bull  is 
a touchy  fellow  when  you  rouse  him,  and,  though 
willing  to  take  more  from  his  cousin  in  America  than 
from  any  body  else,  yet  there  are  limits  to  his  for- 
bearace.  Could  you  but  multiply  yourself  into  a do- 
zen presidents  of  as  many  states,  I am  sure  all  this 
ill  feeling  would  soon  subside.  As  for  my  single  sell, 
the  marked  kindness  extended  both  to  General  Riall 
and  me  by  your  countrymen  has  converted  us  more 
or  less  into  Americans,  and  induced  a confidence 
in  their  public  securities,  honor,  and  good  faith  which 
I am  now  afraid  will  prove  the  ruin  of,  my  dear  Ge- 
neral, yours,  most  faithfully, 

J.  MORILLON  WTLSON. 

SANTA  FE  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican,  August  10,  says;  Our 
correspondent  at  Independence  has  forwarded  us  the 
following  further  interesting  intelligence  of  the  move- 
ments on  the  prairies. 

“ Independence,  Jhigust  4th,  1843. 

“By  some  of  Mr.  Lupton’s  company,  who  arrived 
this  morning,  we  have  more  recent  news  from  the 
prairies.  They  confirm  the  report  I gave  you  a short 
time  since,  of  the  precipitate  retreat  of  Gov.  Armi- 
jo and  all  iiis  forces  back  to  Santa  Fe.  He  had  not 
returned,  as  1 stated,  to  the  assistance  of  the  compa- 
ny going  out  from  here,  but  left  them  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  their  Texian  enemies.  The  Texians,  im- 
mediately after  their  release  by  captain  Cooke,  rallied 
again  and  united  with  their  friends,  and  at  present 
number  one  hundred  and  eighty  strong.  They  are 
well  armed,  and  prepared  for  almost  any  emergency. 
It  was  their  determination,  as  expressed  to  our  infor- 
mants, to  make  an  immediate  attack  upon  the  com- 
pany which  crossed  the  Arkansas  river  on  the  6th 
July;  and  long  ere  this,  I reckon,  their  fate  is  decided. 
The  Osage  Indians,  who  are  constantly  roaming  over 
the  plains,  stealthily  obtained  eight  or  ten  mules 
from  Lupton’s  men  as  they  came  in,  and  it  was  only 
by  entreaty  and  much  solicitation  that  they  would 
give  them  up.  As  they  did  so,  they  declared  that  it 
was  their  intention  hereafter  to  lurk  near  the  road 
and  obtain  as  much  booty  as  they  possibly  could, 
either  by  fair  or  foul  means.  I send  you  a copy  of  a 
letter,  received  by  a house  in  our  town  from  one  of 
their  firm  on  the  Santa  Fe  road: 

“ Pawnee  Rock,  July  20 

We  have  just  met  Mr.  Lupton’s  wagon.  They 
tell  us  they  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  other  compa- 
ny has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Texians,  as  they 
saw  the  Texians  well  armed,  and  said  they  would 
take  them.  We  are  just  in  sight  of  the  first  buffalo. 
Our  teams,  as  well  as  ourselves,  are  very  much  an- 
noyed by  the  musquitoes;  they  are  worse  than  I ever 
saw  them.  We  will  get  to  Pawnee  Fork  to-morrow. 
We  are  all  well,  and  expect  to  fight  our  way  through 
the  Camanches,  as  we  learn  a large  body  of  these  In- 
dians are  on  the  Semirone.  Yours,  &c.” 

“If  this  state  of  things  continues,  our  government 
troops  must  use  more  efficient  measures  to  discon- 
cert the  schemes  of  these  desperadoes  than  they  have 
heretofore  done,  or  else  our  trade  with  Mexico  across 
foy  land  must  cease.  Yours,  &c.” 


[Mr.  Ward,  a gentleman  just  arrived  on  board  the 
lone,  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  further  informs  us  that 
the  arms  which  the  1 exian  party  yielded  up  to  Cap- 
tain Cooke  were  principally  those  they  had  captured 
from  the  Mexican  party,  which  they  had  previously 
succeeded  in  overcoming,  and  that  their  own  rifles 
had  been  hidden  in  the  woods.] 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era  of  the  11th  inst.  says: — 
“We  are  promised,  in  a day  or  two,  the  views  and  in- 
formation of  a gentleman  who  accompanied  the  last 
Santa  Fe  expedition  to  the  crossings  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  who  is  congnizant  of  every  thing  which  took 
place  up  to  the  time  of  their  separation  from  the  dra- 
goon corps  UDder  the  command  of  Captain  Cooke. 
Meanwhile  it  is  proper  to  say  that  there  is  not  a word 
of  truth  in  theabsurd  story  aboutthe  captured  Texians 
having  palmed  off  upon  Captain  Cooke  the  useless 
guns  taken  from  the  Mexican  prisoners,  and  retained 
their  own.  He  received  from  them  their  own  arms, 
and  they  were  in  excellent  condition.  This  gentle- 
man also  informs  us  of  a fact,  of  which  we  were  be- 
fore ignorant,  that  Jive  of  the  men  belonging  to  War- 
field’s band  of  robbers  had  been  captured  in  New 
Mexico,  and  shot  by  the  authorities  of  that  govern- 
ment.” 

The  Texan  account.  An  extra  of  the  Clarks- 
ville (Texas)  Standard  of  the  lstinst.,  has  just  reach- 
ed us,  which  gives  the  following  version  of  the 
affair: — 

Return  of  part  of  the  Santa  Fe  expedition.  By  the 
arrival  yesterday  of  Messrs.  T.  C.  Forbes  and  Gil- 
bert Ragin,  of  this  town,  members  of  the  late  Santa 
Fe  expedition,  we  learn  the  failure  of  the  purposes 
of  the  expedition,  through  the  imputed  inefficiency 
ot  the  commander.  The  party  left  Georgetown  on 
the  25th  of  April,  176  strong,  and  passing  through 
the  upper  and  lower  Cross  Timbers,  forded  Red  river 
west  of  the  100th  degree  of  longitude.  They  then 
took  a course  north,  20°  west,  keeping  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  point  of  their  destination. 

On  the  27th  or  28th  of  May,  they  reached  the  Ar- 
kansas, sixty  miles  below  the  crossing  of  the  Santa 
Fe  road,  though  only  eight  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  road,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  By 
sending  out  spies,  they  found  that  the  traders  whom 
they  expected  to  intercept,  has  passed  towards  Inde- 
pendence about  six  weeks  previously,  carrying  with 
them  $250,000  in  bullion,  and  fifty  packs  of  beaver. — 
A few  days  after  they  encountered  100  Mexicans,  the 
advanced  guard  of  a force  of  800,  under  Armijo  who 
were  to  be  at  the  crossing  to  protect  the  traders  on 
their  return.  These  after  a brief  fight  surrendered, 
having  had  18  killed  and  18  wounded,  of  whom  5 
afterwards  died  of  their  wounds.  These  men  were 
subsequently  released. 

After  much  delay,  the  expected  wagons  came  up, 
GO  in  number,  escorted  by  two  companies  of  United 
States  dragoons,  under  Captain  Cook,  having  with 
them  two  mortars.  They  discovered  Snively’s  men, 
who  were  incautiously  encamped  on  the  river,  near 
the  road,  with  not  a particle  of  timber  to  conceal 
them.  Sniveley  went  over  to  see  Captain  Cook,  and 
on  his  return  was  arrested.  A company  of  dragoons 
and  the  mortars  were  then  brought  over  to  the  Texas 
side  of  the  river.  The  mortars  were  charged,  and 
directed  upon  our  men,  the  matches  lighted;  and  Col. 
Snively  was  then  released  and  informed,  that  if  his 
men  did  not  surrender  in  five  minutes,  they  would 
be  fired  upon.  Seventy-six  of  the  Texans  were  then 
with  Captain  Ohandler,  eight  miles  distant.  Snively 
called  upon  his  men  to  surrender,  and  reluctantly 
they  did  so.  This  took  place  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  within  the  unquestioned  bounds  of  Texas,  and 
by  direction  of  a United  States  officer.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  his  subordinate  officers  and  men  believed  him  to 
be  bribed,  which  can  hardly  be  doubted,  unless  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  established  that  he  is  a fool.  The 
men  were  released  again  in  a few  hours,  but  their 
arms  were  retained.  Part  of  them,  however,  when 
called  on  for  their  arms,  had  handed  in  the  Mexican 
arms,  captured  a few  days  previous,  and  had  secured 
fheir  own  in  the  river.  These  they  got  again,  as 
soon  as  the  dragoons  moved  on.  Captain  Chandler’s 
men  having  rejoined  Snively’s,  Chandler  proposed 
sending  out  spies,  to  see  whether  the  dragoons  cros- 
sed the  river  above  to  escort  the  traders,  and  if  not 
to  take  them.  This  Snively  would  not  accede  to, 
saying  that  he  considered  it  imprudent  to  go  up,  for 
fear  of  Armijo’s  force.  He  refused  to  let  Chandler 
take  volunteers  and  go,  saying  that  he  held  the  au- 
thority for  the  expedition,  and  if  they  went,  it  would 
be  without  authority.  They  were  thus  tied  up  for 
several  days,  until  the  men  induced  Snively  to  re- 
sign. Then,  when  then  the  traders  had  got  five  days 
start  from  the  crossing,  travelling  day  and  night,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  no  escort,  and  could  have 
been  captured  without  an  effort.  The  distance  from 
the  crossing,  to  Santa  Fe,  is  only  250  miles,  and  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  overtake  them,  until 
they  got  to  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Fe.  Our  men 


had  not  sufficient  force  to  bring  the  wagons  from 
there;  and  all  but  sixty-five  of  the  men  returned,  fif- 
ty of  them,  by  way  of  Missouri.  The  others  elected 
Warfield  their  commander,  and  pushed  on  under  au- 
thority of  his  commission.  They  will  probably  do 
little  or  nothing.  Snively  is  with  them. 

During  the  trip  John  H.  Davis,  and  Elisha  C.  Sim-  . 
ons,  of  this  town,  Francis  Sharpe  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  a man  by  the  name  of  Caldwell,  from 
Paris,  Lamar  county,  were  killed  by  Indians.  The 
two  from  this  place,  we  knew  personally.  They 
were  young  men  of  character.  Davis  was  from 
Louisiana,  lastly  Mississippi,  but  had  been  in  this 
county  about  five  years.  Simons  was  from  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  had  been  here 
four  years,  and  lived  in  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua. 

Narrative  of  the  Texian  Invincibles.  By  the 
steam  boat  Rowena,  we  received  yesterday  a narra- 
tive of  the  occurrences  attending  the  expedition  of 
the  “Texian  Invincibles,”  as  they  are  termed,  into 
Mexico.  This  narrative  is,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
pen  of  a member  of  the  expedition,  and  as  it  corres- 
ponds, in  its  main  features,  with  official  accounts, 
adds  some  facts  not  before  known,  we  proceed  to 
copy  it;  we  are  assured  that  it  may  be  relied  upon. 
The  writer  dates  his  letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  on 
board  the  Tobacco  Plant — that  vessels  being  at  that 
time,  aground  in  the  Missouri  River. 

[Si.  Louis  Nero  Era. 

Missouri  River, 

On  board  steamer  Tobacco  Plant,  July  28. 

The  “Invincibles”  organized  at  Georgetown,  Fan- 
ning county,  Texas,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to 
act  against  the  Mexican  traders  on  the  route  from 
the  city  of  Santa  Fe,  eastward,  according  to  the  au- 
thority given  by  the  president,  to  Colonel  Jacob 
Snively. 

[Here  the  substance  of  the  commission  is  stated.] 

The  “Invincibles”  left  Georgetown  for  the  field 
of  action  on  the  25th  April  last,  and,  after  a march 
of  about  350  miles,  struck  the  Arkansas  river,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  about  where  we  supposed  the  100th 
degree  of  west  longitude  crosses — it  being  about  40 
miles  below  where  the  Santa  Fe  road  crosses  said 
river.  We  were  joined  by  Colonel  Warfield  about 
the  4th  of  June.  On  the  19th  of  June  we  came 
in  contact  with  the  advance  of  Governor  Armijo’s 
army,  (about  100  Mexicans,)  under  Cheveler’s. — 
About  100  Texians  engaged  in  the  attack  on  them. 
After  firing  three  rounds,  we  broke  their  ranks, 
killed  twenty-five,  wounded  twenty-three,  and  took 
all  the  rest  prisoners— without  having  a Texian 
hurt.  The  Mexicans  were  fortified  in  a ravine  near 
the  trace,  or  road,  about  16  miles  from  the  Arkansas 
river. 

The  Texians,  when  altogether,  numbered  about 
190  men.  We  learned,  through  the  prisoners,  that 
Governor  Armijo  was  coming  on  with  600  men,  and 
was  then  about  forty  miles  behind  them,  and  also  that 
the  Mexican  caravan  was  on  its  way,  under  an  es- 
cort of  240  United  States  dragoons,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cooke.  Armijo,  however  like  an 
old  fox  tired  of  the  chase,  retreated  back  beyond  the 
Semirone;  and  as  the  caravan  did  not  arrive  at  the 
expected  time,  we  supposed  that  the  company  had 
returned  to  Missouri.  We  therefore  sent  the  pri- 
soners homeward;  and  eighty-four  men  of  our  party 
started  on  the  29lh  of  June,  from  our  camp  on  Owl 
creek,  a branch  of  the  Semirone,  to  return  to  Texas. 
The  remainder,  being  106  men,  marched  over  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Arkansas  river,  about  20  miles  be- 
low the  Santa  Fe  crossing,  and,  as  we  supposed  upon 
Texian  soil. 

Next  day,  however,  Captain  Cooke  took  us  by  sur- 
prise, as  we  had  no  spies  out,  and  one  half  of  our 
men  were  out  buffalo  hunting.  That  officer  contend- 
ed that  we  were  east  of  the  100th  degree  of  longi- 
tude, and  demanded  our  arms,  giving  us  full  liberty 
otherwise;  which  terms  we  accepted,  it  being  the 
most  politic,  both  as  regarded  ourselves  and  our  go- 
vernment. Colonels  Snively  and  Warfield  with 
seventy  men  started  to  return  with  five  guns  to 
Texas.  The  Camanche  Indians  took  advantage  of 
their  defenceless  state — killed  four  of  their  men, 
and  drove  off  sixty  horses  and  mules.  Warfield 
pursued  them  with  five  men,  intending  to  retake  the 
horses,  but  he  was  surrounded  by  about  150  Indians. 
Warfield  repelled  the  attack;  killed  seven  Indians, 
and  returned  to  camp  without  having  a man  hurt. 

This  expedition  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Jacob 
Snively,  and  was  divided  into  four  companies. 

Previous  to  our  breaking  up,  Ambrose  Spencer, 
son  of  John  C.  Spencer,  present  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  was  our  judge  advocate. 

We  fully  believe  that  if  Captain  Cooke  had  not  in- 
terfered with  us,  we  should  have  convinced  Gov.  j 
Armijo,  before  fall,  that  he  was  not  a Napoleon,  he  | 
having  had  the  vanity  to  compare  himself  with  that  j 
renowned  conqueror. 
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THE  NAVY. 

Appointment.  John  C.  Spencer,  jr  , to  be  purser. 
The  general  codrt  martial,  ordered  to  assem- 
ble on  board  the  U.  S.  ship  Pennsylvania  on  the  23d, 
as  noticed  in  our  last,  we  learn  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Chronicle,  is  for  the  trial  of  Lieut.  Addison 
R.  Taliaferro,  and  such  others  as  may  be  brought 
before  it.  The  court  will  be  composed  as  follows: 
Commodores  James  Biddle,  president,  and  Stephen 
Cassin.  Captains  Thomas  T.  Webb,  J.  Percival, 
B.  Dulany,  J.  Smoot,  J.  Gwinn.  Commanders  W. 
Jamesson,  W.  M.  Armstrong,  R.  B.  Cunningham, 
John  Rudd,  James  P.  Wilson;  Lieut.  W.  Green; 
and  John  L.  Upshur,  esq.  Norfolk,  judge  advocate. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  a commendable  spirit  of 
rivalry  amongst  the  officers  of  our  navy,  in  relation 
to  the  performances,  speed,  and  appearances  of 
their  several  craft.  It  is  a wholesome  rivalry,  and 
we  design  toencourage  it  by  frequently  “registering” 
their  achievements. 

The  brig  Truxton  made  the  run  from  Hampton 
Roads  to  Gibraltar  in  23  days,  proving  herself,  her 
officers  say,  “as  fast  as  the  fastest,  and  one  of  the 
best  sea  boats  in  the  navy.” 

Palermo,  June  16,  1843.  The  U.  S.  ship  Fair- 
field,  Commander  Wm.  C.  Nicholson,  arrived  on  the 
14th — officers  and  crew  all  well . 

The  U.  S.  corvette  Fairfield,  was  at  Trieste,  July 
26,  to  sail  next  day  forCorfu,  Athens,  and  the  coast 
of  Barbary. 

U.  S.  steamer  Union,  Lieut.  Com.  Bell,  on  the 
21st  dropped  down  from  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk, 
at  the  anchorage  off  the  Naval  Hospital. 

U.  S.  steamer  Missouri.  A correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Inquirer  states,  that  the  Mis- 
souri, on  the  recent  occasion  of  her  leaving  Wash- 
ington for  Norfolk,  under  a full  head  of  all  the  steam 
that  her  boilers  were  capable  of  bearing,  with  the 
wind,  and  the  tide  of  the  river  and  bay  in  her  favor, 
was  enabled  only  to  make  ten  knots  per  hour,  and 
that  she  never  has  on  any  occasion  exceeded  that 
velocity,  and  has  most  generally  fallen  short  of  it.  It  is 
slso  stated  that  her  speed,  when  under  canvass 
alone,  engines  at  rest,  has  never  exceeded  seven  knots 
per  hour. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton,  is  ready  for  launch- 
ing at  the  Philadelphia  yard,  coppered,  engines  on 
board,  “piopellers”  shipped,  and  boilers  ready  to  put 
in  as  soon  as  she  is  launched.  Pier  length  is  191  feet 
9 inches,  breadth  of  beam  30  feet,  depth  of  hold  20 
feet  6 inches,  burden  680  tons,  intended  for  a crew 
of  125  men,  and  expected  to  draw  16  feet  water. 

The  new  sloop  of  war  Germantown.  The  work- 
men commenced  laying  her  keel  on  Wednesday  the 
16th  inst. , at  the  navy  yard,  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
fore the  week  was  out,  the  editors  of  that  city  were 
insisting  that  she  would  be  “the  pride  and  boast  of 
the  navy.”  Avast  there,  just  will  ye,  till  she  gets  at 
least  one  timber  up,  towards  showing  her  shape. 

Mediterranean  squadron.  The  U.  S.  store-ship 
Lexington,  Lieut.  Com’g  Glendy,  arrived  at  N.  York 
on  the  22d  from  Mahon  and  Gibraltar.  The  follow- 
ing deaths  occurred  on  the  homeward  passage  of  the 
Lexington:  August  2d,  Alexander  Campbell,  marine; 
3d,  Thomas  Ware,  seaman,  from  the  U.  S.  ship  De- 
laware; and  20th,  Samuel  White,  carpenter,  late  of 
the  U.  S.  ship  Fairfield. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  came  passengers 
in  the  L:  Lieut.  J.  Simms  of  marine  corps,  assistant 
surgeon  S.  W.  Kellogg,  boatswain  J.  Shannon,  on 
sick  ticket. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  Preble  left  Mahon  July  12th,  for 
the  United  States,  to  touch  at  Barcelona  and  inter- 
mediate Spanish. ports;  the  U.  S.  ship  Delawaresail- 
ed  17th  July,  for  Toulon  and  coast  of  Italy.  Con- 
gress and  Fairfield,  on  a cruise  up  the  Mediterran- 
ean. Spoke,  August  3d,  lat  37  49,  long.  34  36,  U. 
S.  frigate  Macedonian,  to  touch  at  the  Western  Is- 
lands, all  well. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Porpoise  sailed  from  Cape  Messur- 
ado  July  2d,  for  the  leeward — all  well. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Bainbridge  sailed  from  Curacoa 
28th  ult.  for  Santa  Martha,  and  on  a cruise  to  the 
leeward. 

The  French  steam  frigate  Gomer  arrived  at  Pen 
sacola  on  the  7th  inst.  from  Havana,  having  on 
board  the  yellow  fever,  to  which  malady  her  purser 
and  assistant  surgeon  had  already  fallen  victims. 
This  vessel  brings  out  commissioners  (some  six  in 
number,  attaches  and  allj,  to  arrange  agencies  for  the 
line  of  French  mail  and  packet  steamers  between 
Paris  and  Havre  and  the  principal  commercial  ports 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  continent.  Three  ol 
these  commissioners  passed  through  Mobile  on  the 
11th  instant,  on  their  way  to  New  Orleans,  in  the 
fulfilmintof  the  objects  of  their  embassy.  On  their 
return  to  Pensacola,  which  was  expected  in  eight  oi 
ten  days,  the  Gomer  is  to  commence  her  homewaru 
passage,  returning  by  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America. 


Orders.  Lieut.  Col.  S.  Miller,  of  marines,  re 
lieved  from  recruiting  service,  and  ordered  to  as- 
sume command  in  person  of  the  barracks  at  Brook- 
lyn. 

Captaip  R.  F.  Stockton,  Lieut.  E.  R.  Thompson, 
W.  E.  Hunt,  and  R.  E.  Johnson;  Purser,  T.  P.  Mc- 
Blair?  and  mid.  E.  T.  Renshavv  to  the  new  steamer 
Princeton,  at  Philadelphia. 

Commanders.  J.  D.  Knight,  detached  from  th<- 
Dolphin  on  her  arrival  at  Norfolk,  leave  three 
months.  Henry  Bruce,  to  the  Dolphin.  F.  Vac- 
uum, to  command  the  receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia. 
S.  W.  Le  Compt.  to  command  the  receiving  ship  at 
Baltimore.  T.  W.  Freelon,  navy  yard,  New  York. 
J.  R.  Sands,  command  of  sloop  Falmouth,  vice  J.  M. 
McIntosh,  relieved  at  his  own  request. 

Lieutenants.  T.  J.  Leib,  detached  from  the  re- 
ceiving ship  at  Philadelphia,  and  waiting  orders.  R. 
A.  Jones,  detached  from  the  receiving  ship  at  Balti- 
more, and  waiting  orders.  William  Radford,  to  the 
Savannah.  W.  B.  Beverly,  H.  J.  Hartstene,  and 
John  A.  Russ,  remains  at  New  York  yard. 

Midshipmen  J.  H.  Tillotson,  and  E.  E.  Genet,  to 
the  Savannah. 

Passed  Mid.  Henry  Rogers,  to  the  Poinsett  3d 
proximo. 

Surgons.  Dr.  Peter  Christie,  to  the  navy  yard  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  Hampshire. 

Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  order  to  the  Portsmouth  yard 
revoked,  and  leave  three  months. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Miller,  detached  from  the  Philadelphia 
yard  and  to  the  Perry. 

Dr.  C.  F.  B.  Guillou,  to  the  brig  Lawrence  by  1st 
proximo. 

Dr.  C.  F.  B.  Guillou,  order  to  the  Lawrence  re- 
voked to  the  Philadelphia  yard. 

Revenue  service.  August  11.  3d  Lieut.  H.  N.  Tracy, 
to  command  revenue  boat,  Sacket’s  Harbor. 

Aug.  12.  1st  Lieut.  J.  J.  Nimmo,  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  the  Woodbury,  N.  Orleans. 

The  board  for  the  examination  of  second  lieten- 
ants  convened  on  Wednesday. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


the  necessity  for  further  provisions  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  in  the.  yet  delinquent  counties, — in 
order  to  render  the  state  tax  equitable  or  endurable  by 
the  other  counties, — and  more  especially  the  predica- 
ment in  which  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  now 
suspended,  solely  il.  is  believed  for  the  want  of  le- 
gislative action — the  interest  on  that  heavy  investment 
meantime  accumuliting,  whilst  it  is  stalled  for  want 
of  such  legislation; — either  of  those  several  conside- 
rations would  be  ample  cause  for  convening  an  ear- 
lier.session; — united,  they  seem  to  us  to  be  absoultely 
imperative. 

That  the  executive  of  the  state  had  it  in  serious 
contemplation  to  convene  an  extra  session  in  the 
summer,  all  of  us  are  aware,  and  .it  is  believed  that 
the  measure  was  deferred,  because  of  the  strong  pro- 
bability that  the  same  members  if  rc-asseinblcd,  in 
their  existing  spirit,  would  notbe  apt  to  agree  on  the 
points  in  dispute  better  than  they  did  at  ihe  close  of 
the  regular  session.  An  appeal  to  the  people  it  was 
thought,  could  alone  settle  the  differences  That  ap- 
peal will  be  decided  on  the  4th  of  October.  Which- 
ever way  they  determine  by  their  return  of  members 
to  the  house  of  delegates,  must  be  decisive, — and  the 
quicker,  after  the  decision  is  made,  it  can  be 
carried  into  execution,  the  better  for  all  par- 
ties. The  minority,  whichever  party  it  be,  ought  to, 
nay  must,  and  of  course  will  acquiesce,  quietly,  and 
the  state  might  be  ready  to  answer  at  roll-call  on  the 
meeting  of  congress,  with  her  full  representation,  to 
take  charge  of  her  interests  in  the  confederacy,  as 
well  as  to  progress  with  such  measures  of  state  inte- 
rest in  their  own  legislature  as  are  now  so  urgently 
required.  Besides,  this  suggestion  implies  no  addi- 
tional expense,  for  the  extra  session  would  of  cou*5® 
run  into  the  annual  session,  and  abridge  its  duration 
without  itinerant  expenses. 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  an  immediate  proclamation  requiring  the 
general  assembly  to  convene  as  soon  after  the  state 
elections  as  the  returns  are  duly  in,  would  meet  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  the  people,  and 
much  enliven  the  political  contest  which  would  in- 
tervene, each  party  knowing  what  was  immediately  at 
stake. 


MARYLAND. 

Political.  Parties,  as  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
year,  are  organizing  for  the  October  election,  but 
with  manifestly  less  of  party  zeal  than  is  customary. 
This  may  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  only  delegates  to 
the  lower  house,  and  county  commissioners,  are  to 
be  chosen  at  this  election.  Neither  governor,  con- 
gressmen, state  senators,  nor  sheriffs  are  to  be  voted 
for.  And  yet  there  are  high  political  considerations 
at  stake  in  the  result.  A vacancy  in  the  United 
States  senate  is  to  be  filled.  The  party  which  wins  the 
day  will  of  course  choose  their  man.  But  what  is 
scarce  less  important,  the  congressional  districts  un- 
der the  new  census  are  yet  to  be  carved  out,  and  par- 
ties have  some  stake  in  that  concern.  Besides  poli- 
tical parties,  other  topics  are  at  issue.  Then  there 
is  the  great  internal  improvement  question  now  wait- 
ing for  legislative  action — and  even  whether  the  state 
tax  shall  be  paid,  or  the  law  be  repealed  under  which 
it  is  levied — upon  which  in  one  county  at  least,  (Har- 
ford,) the  election  is  to  turn,  a ticket  for,  and  another 
against  the  tax  being  fairly  in  the  field.  Parties  will 
no  doubt  warm  up  as  soon  as  the  dog  days  are  over, 
so  that  it  may  be  safe  to  do  so. 

In  Carroll  county  too,  we  regret  to  learn  that  the 
“democratic”  convention  have  just  nominated  a tick- 
et pledged  and  instructed  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
state  tax — of  course  in  disregard  to  the  obligations 
of  the  state.  This  decision,  however,  was  not  ar- 
rived at  without  a warm  discussion  in  the  conven- 
tion, and  an  eventual  seceding  of  a highly  respec- 
table portion  of  the  delegates,  headed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
of  that  county. 

A suggestion.  The  leading  interests  of  the  state 
of  Maryland,  political,  financial,  commercial,  all, 
urgently  require  legislative  action  at  an  earlier  period  ' 
than  that  fixed  by  the  constitution  for  the  meeting  of  i 
th  e legislature.  Congress  meets  in  December,  four 
weeks  before  the  general  assembly,  and  Maryland 
will  be  without  a single  representative,  and  with  but 
one  senator, — and  not  only  that,  but  the  knotty  point 
of  dividing  the  state  into  congressional  districts,  has 
to  be  adjusted,  and  time  given,  after  it  is  adjusted,  for 
a due  publication  thereof,  and  fur  an  election  to  be 
held  and  returns  made,  which  will  require  many 
more  weeks,  all  of  which  time  Maryland  will  have 
but  one  single  vote  in  the  two  branches  of  the  feder- 
il  government.  This  can  be,  and  ought  to  be  obvia- 
ted by  an  earlier  session  of  the  legislature. 

Again, — the  predicament  in  which  the  abrupt  ter- 

Iminalion  of  the  last  session  left  Ihe  internal  improve- 
ment as  well  as  the  financial  concerns  of  the  state, — 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  rail  road.  The  July  half  year- 
ly report  of  the  operations  of  the  company  are  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying: 

Receipts $215,982  21 

Expenses 123,256  72 


Nett  income  $92,725  59 

Nett  income  of  the  corresponding, 
period  of  1842  59,428  47 


Nett  income  $33,297  12 

For  the  year  ending  July  1st,  the  &ett  profits  of  the 
Hamburg  rail  road  have  been  $140,686  55 

Of  the  Columbia  branch  53493  75 


Total  $194,179  30 

The  Columbia  branch  has  only  been  in  operation 
one  year,  and  so  far  exceeds  the  expectations  of  even 
the  sanguine.  During  the  current  cotton  year,  60,- 
000  bales  have  been  conveyed  by  it.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts on  the  Hamburg  road  its  first  year  were  $166,- 
559— its  receipts  the  second  year  amounted  to  $249’- 
753.  Meantime  the  roads  are  in  good  order.  Ex- 
penses have  been  reduced,  and  improvements  made 
in  the  locomotives  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  work- 
ing. 

GEORGIA. 

Savannah  Enterprizf..  The  first  steam  ship  that 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  was  the  Savannah^  built 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  capital  of  Sa- 
vannah merchants. 

In  the  year  1836  the  merchants  of  Savannah  owned 
more  tonnage  of  sea-going  ships  than  was  owned  in 
Charleston,  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans. 

Savannah  has  a railroad  to  Macon,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  miles  in  length,  the  result  of  her  enter- 
prise and  perseverance,  which  has  been  continued 
under  discouragements  unequalled. 

The  Savannah  Republican  of  the  21st  ult  says* 
“Passengers  came  through  yesterday  from  Macon  for 
the  first  time.  They  left  ihe  post  office  in  that  city 
at  half  past  four,  left  McCall’s  at  half  past  five  and 
arrived  here  before  five  o’clock  last  evening.  ’ We 
take  pleasure  in  recording  inis  fact,  as  it  is  the  first 
time  since  the  creation  of  the  world  that  the  distance 
between  the  two  cities  was  ever  accomplished  bv 
daylight.”  J 

“There  are  now  on  the  waters  of  the  Savannah,  in 
succtsslul  operation,  five  iron  steamboats — two  owned 
by  the  Iron  Steamboat  company,  two  by  the  Geoigia 
Steamboat  company,  and  one  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar, 
the  John  Randolph,  being  the  smallest  of  the  five. 
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What  city  in  the  United  States,  for  the  last  twenty 
five  years,  can,  under  like  discouragements,  present 
such  an  array  of  individual  and  collective  enter- 
prise?” 

The  Iron  Steamboat  company's  steamer  John  Randolph , 
after  nine  years’  active  service,  was  hauled  out  of  the 
water  a few  weeks  since  for  repairs.  She  was  the 
first  iron  steamer  of  so  large  tonnage  that  floated  in 
the  waters  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  period  of 
her  launching.  Her  length  is  115  feet,  breadth  of 
beam  23  feet,  depth  of  hold  8 feet:  and  she  is  the 
lightest  draught  of  any  boat  afloat  on  the  Savannah 
river.  She  was  launched  in  the  summer  of  1834  by 
her  then  owner,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lamar. 

“On  hauling  her  up  and  examining  her  bottom,  it 
was  found  that  the  wear  of  the  iron  plates  .of  which 
she  was  built  was  scarcely  perceptible  in  any  part. 
Some  indentations  were  found,  caused  by  snags  which 
did  not  go  through  the  bottom,  and  which  were  easily 
repaired.  This  fact  clearly  tests  the  superiority  of 
iron  for  the  hull  of  boats  plying  on  our  rivers  over 
that  of  wood. 

“The  Randolph  had  all  her  old  wood  work  of  beams, 
•decks,  &c.  about  the  hull,  removed,  and  the  yellow 
pine  replaced  with  white  cypress,  which  is  found, 
when  moderately  seasoned,  to  be  lighter  than  the 
northern  white  pine,  and  holds  the  fastening  better. 
By  the  use  of  cypress  .and  other  improvements,  it  is 
confidently  expected  she  will  float  lighter  in  running 
trim  than  -she  did  before,  and  prove  herself  of  lighter 
•draught .than  any  boat  on  the  river.  Jt  is  expected 
she  will  be  able  to  reach  Augusta  with  her  tow  boats 
at  any  time  during  the  season,  , thus  securing  a certain 
transportation  of  freight  the  whole  year  without  in- 
terruption. ” 

MISSISSIPPI. 

The  extra  session  of  the  legislature  of  this*state, 
which  commenced  on  .the  10th  ultimo,  was  brought 
to  a close  by  adjournment  of  the  26th.  It  does  not 
appear  that  during  this  brief  session  any  law  of  ur- 
gentipublic  necessity  was  passed. 

A law  was  enacted  providing  a summary  process 
for  winding  up  the  banks  in  the  state  by  a writ  of 

• quo  warranto — and  another  providing  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  of  the  stale,  which  abolishes 
the  office  of  tax  collector  and  devolves  the  duties 
of  said  office  upon  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  coun- 
ties. 

The  Southron  of  the  26th  ultimo  thus  notices  the 

• close  of  the  session: 

“The  long  agony  is  over!  The  people’s  immortal 
representatives  -have  marched  up  the  hill  and  march- 
ed down  again,  by  order  of  his  excellency  -gqyernor 
Tilghman  M.  Tucker. 

“Our  first  impressions  in  relation  to  the  caliingpf 
the  legislature  have  been  strenghtened  from  day  to 
•day.  We  at  first  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  the: 
principal  objects  were  to  harmonize  the  democracy,! 
to  sanction  the  new  ticket,  and  to  get  pertain  indivi- 
duals into  nomination  for  high  station.  The  secon- 
dary objects  were  to  pass  laws  in  relation  to  the 
vice  chancellor’s  court  and  the  collection  of  the  re-1 
venue.  They  failed  to  harmonize  the  democracy, 
and  made  strenuous  efforts,  by  way  of  offset,  to  cre- 
ate disensions  In  the  ranks  of  the  whigs  and  bond 
paying  democrats,  by  the  introduction  of  a variety 
of  cunningly  devised  bills,  out  of  which  political  ca- 
pital could  be  made.  Such  efforts  were  boldly  met 
and  fully  exposed,  and  although  the  movers  were 
lashed  sufficiently  to  make  men  of  ordinary  feeling 
hang  their  heads,  yet  they  and  the  village  leaders 
will  endeavor  to  manufacture  political  capital  out  of 
the  movements  of  the  wire  pullers  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

“AH  of  this  day  and  night  the  two  houses  have 
been  at  loggerheads.  The  senate  passed  a bill  for 
laying  off  the  state  into  congressional  districts.  The 
same  bill  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  house. 
The  rule  is  that  such  bills  shall  lay  on  the  table  for 
one  day.  Upon  a motion  to  suspend  the  rule  the 
vote  was  taken,  and,  although  there  was  a majority 
in  lavor  of  the  bill,  yet  the  house  refused  to  suspend, 
thus  cutting  off  all  chance  for  districting  the  state. 
By  way  of  retaliation,  the  senate  refused  to  pass  the 
appropriation  bill.  Much  ill  feeling  existed.  The 
senate  was  angry  because  the  house  was  not  suffi- 
ciently respectful,  and  the  house  was  equally  piqed 
because  the  senate  would  not  pass  the  appropriation 
hill.  The  members  of  both  houses  took  good  care 
to  secure  for  themselves  their  per  diem  allowance. 
Between  eleven  and  twelye  o’clock  the  legislature 
adjourned.” 

The  gubernatorial  canvass  is  going  on — and  the  can- 
yass  for  the  state  legislature.  The  whigsallow  their 
opponents  to  walk  oyer  the  congressional  ground, 
uhtontested, — alledging  as  their  reason,  that  the 
election  will  be  yoid,  owing  to  the  state  not  being 
districted. 


LOUISIANA. 

Constitution.  The  vote  at  the  recent  election  in 
this  state  upon  the  question  of  a convention  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  state,  stood  as  follows: 

For  the  convention,  10,313 

Against,  2,653 

ILLINOIS. 

Loan  negotiation.  Several  letters  have  been 
received  by  the  Hibernia  which  indicate  the  pros- 
pect of  a favorable  termination  of  the  negotiation  in 
England  of  the  Illinois  commissioners.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  foreign  bondholders  view  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  commissioners  in  so  favorable  a light  as 
to  have  determined  to  send  out  an  agent  to  this  coun- 
try, who  is  to  look  at  the  canal  and  form  his  own 
conclusions  as  to  the  propriety  of  a further  invest- 
ment on  their  part;  and  that,  should  he  report  that 
the  work  can  be  completed  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised,  they  will  advance 
that  sum.  This  we  regard  as  every  way  propitious, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  canal  and  improve- 
ments now  suspended,  will  soon  begin  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  a returning  confidence  in  their  value. 

OREGON. 

Columbia.  “I  do  not  dilate  upon  the  value  and 
extent  of  this  great  country.  A word  suffices  todis- 
play  both.  In  extent,  it  is  larger  than  the  Atlantic 
portion  of  the  old  thirteen  U.  States;  ip  climate, 
softer;  in  fertility  greater;  in  salubrity,  superior;  in 
position  better,  because  fronting  Asia, , and  washed 
by  a tranquil  sea.  In  these  particulars,  the  western 
slope  of  our  continent  is  far  more  happy  than  the 
eastern.  In  its  configuration  it  is  inexpressibly  fine 
and  grand — a vast  oblong  square,  with  natural  boun- 
daries and  a single  gateway  into  the  sea.  The  snow 
capped  Rocky  Mountains  enclose  it  on  the, east,  an 
iron  bound  coast  on  the  west,  a frozen  desert  on  the 
north  and  sandy  plains  on  the  south.  All  its  rivers, 
rising  from  the  segment  of  avast  circumference,  run 
to  meet  each  other  in  the  centre,  and  then  flow  to- 
gether into  the  ocean,  through  a gap  in  the  moun- 
tain where  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  colds  of 
winter  are  never  felt,  and  where  northern  and  south- 
ern diseases  are  equally  unknown.  This  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  Columbia — a country  whose  every  advan- 
tage is  crowned  by  the  advantage  of  configuration — 
by  the  union  of  all  its  parts,  the  inaccessibility  of  its 
borders,  and  its  single  introgression  to  the  sea.  Such 
a country  is  formed  for  union,  wealth  and  strength. 
It  can  have  but  one  capital,  and  that  will  be  a The- 
bes—but  one  commercial  emporium,  and  that  will 
be  a Tyre,  queen  of  cities.” 

[ Benton's  Speech  on  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 

The  Methodist  Missionary  Society  have  received 
advices  from  their  mission  establishment  in  Oregon  to 
the  1st  of  April,  brought  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany’s express,  via  Montreal.  The  prospects  of  the 
mission  were  good,  and  the  mission  family  were  in 
,the  enjoyment  of  health.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Frost,  one 
,of  the  missionaries,  with  his  family,  had  left  for  the 
lUnited  States,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Some 
time  in  March,  Mr.  Oily,  a member  of  the  mission, 
a carpenter,  was  drowned  in  the  Columbia.  He  had 
gone  up  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  timber, 
and  when  on  his  return  the  canoe  was  overturned  in 
passing  the  falls.  Mr.  Oily  was  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  but  for  some  time  previous  to  bis  entering  the 
mission  had  resided  at  Troy.  He  was  married  the 
evening  before  he  left  New  Fork  for  the  Oregon, 
some  six  years  since. 


CHANCELLOR  KENT. 


On  the  31st  ult.  James  Kent,  for  many  years  chief 
justice,  and  for  other  many  years  chancellor  of  this 
state,  completed  his  eightieth  year,  in  fhe  fqll  en- 
joyment of  his  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  with  a 
frame  as  active,  a heart  as  warm,  an  intellect  as 
bright,  as  when,  twenty  years  ago,  that  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  the  state  which  limits' the  tenqre  of 
judicial  office  to  the  age  of  sixty,  removed  him  from 
the  public  service. 

The  Bar  of  New  York  assembled  at  Utica  from  all 
parts  pf  the  state,  at  the  summer  term  of  the  supreme 
court,  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  making  this  most 
interesting  anniversary  the  occasion  of  testifying  to 
this  eminent  lawyer  and  good  man,  the  estimate  in 
which  the  universal  profession  hold  him.  They  ac- 
cordingly, by  committees  from  every  county,  invited 
him  to  a public  entertainment,  to  tie  given  at  such  time 
and  at  such  place  within  the  state  as  he  should  select. 

The  invitation  was  declined— perhaps  we  may  say, 
unavoidably  declined;  yet  we  cannot  but  lament, 
fhat  a meeting  such  as  this  would  have  been,  when 
the  best  of  the  land,  of  all  professions,  and  from  all 
parts  of  it,  would  have  sought  permission  to  join  in 
the  homage,  could  not  have  taken  place.  Acquiesc- 


ing, however,  in  the  force  of  the  plea  for  declining 
the  dinner,  we  refer  with  gratification  to  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  parties,  which  has  been  kindly 
sent  to  us  for  publication.  Adulation  has  no  part  in 
this  tribute,  nor  hypocrisy.  It  is  the  testimony  of 
men  of  all  parties,  and  of  different  ages,  members 
of  a learned  and  discriminating  profession,  to  the 
value,  both  as  an  example,  and  an  encouragement  of 
such  a life,  as  that  of  our  learned,  virtuous,  and  wise 
octogenarian,  James  Kent, 

The  felicity  of  language  and  allusion,  which  dis- 
tinguishes both  letters,  will  not  escape  our  readers. 

[JY.  Y.  Jlmer. 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  attending  the  July  term  of  the 
supreme  court,  at  the  city  of  Utica,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1843 — the  honorable  George  P.  Barker,  attor- 
ney general,  in  the  chair,  and  James  Clapp,  Esq.  of 
Chenango  county,  secretary,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed: 

Whereas,  Chancellor  Kent  will  on  the  31st  of  the 
the  present  month,  complete  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  members  of  the  bar  of  the  state  are  de- 
sirous of  once  more  meeting  the  venerable  and  hon- 
ored patriarch  of  the  profession,  and  of  testifying 
their  respect,  gratitude  and  affection  for  his  profound 
learning,  eminent  services  and  private  virtue;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  on  the  31st  inst.,  Chancellor  Kent 
be  invited  by  the  bar  of  this  state,  to  a public  dinner, 
at  such  time  and  at  such  place  as  he  may  be  pleased 
to  designate. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  members  of  the  bar 
be  a committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  wishes  of  this  meeting,  viz: 

[The  names,  amongst  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  and  from  every  county  and  city  in 
the  state,  too  numerous  for  insertion— amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  several  hundred.] 

Resolved,  That  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  be  desired  to  communicate 
to  Chancellor  Kent  the  invitation,  on  behalf  of  the 
bar  generally’,  and  to  notify  their  professional  bre- 
thren in  regard  thereto. 

GEO.  P.  BARKER,  Cha'n. 

James  Clapp,  Secretary. 

New  York,  July  31sf. 

James  Kent,  Esq. 

Sir:  We  are  deputed  by  the  bar  of  the  state  of 
New  York  to  convey  to  you  their  joint  congratula- 
tions on  your  having  been  permitted  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  complete,  in  health  and  tranquillity,  your 
eightieth  year;  and  in  order  to  afford  the  opportunity 
for  a more  full  and  public  expression  of  the  esteem 
and  veneration  with  which  your  public  services  and 
private  virtues  have  inspired  them,  we  are  directed 
most  respectfully  to  solicit  that  you  will  consent  to 
meet  them  at  a public  dinner,  to  be  given  at  such 
place  within  this  state,  and  at  such  time  as  you  may' . 
be  pleased  to  designate. 

The  propriety  of-  the  tribute  that  the  bar  of  your 
native  state  are  thus  desirous  to  render  to  your  pro- 
fessional, and  judicial  excellence  and  your  moral 
worth,  will  be  doubted  by  none,  who  have  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  history  of  your  life,  and  have 
formed  even  a faint  conception  of  the  extent  and  value 
of  your  public  services,  while  by  those  who  know 
how  greatly  your  personal  efforts  have  contributed  to 
advance  and  perfect  the  master-science  to  which 
your  life  has  been  devoted,  and  how  extensive  and 
beneficial  has  been  the  inffuence  of  your  instructions 
and  example  on  the  general  character  and  studies  of 
the  profession,  any  tribute  that  the  members  of  that 
profession  can  render,  will  be  justly  deemed  a most 
inadequate  return  for  the  benefits  they  have  received. 

At  an  age  much  earlier  than  judges  are  usually 
appointed,  but  in  the  full  maturity  of  your  faculties 
and  with  a mind  trained  and  disciplined  by  a long  and 
extended  course  of  preparatory  studies,  you  were 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state. 

Nothing  can  be  more  distant  from  our  intentions 
than  t,o  depreciate  the  talents  and  learning  of  the 
judges  w]th  whoip  you  were  associated,  yet  we  must 
not  suppress  the  truth,  that  has  been  long  universal- 
ly acknowledged,  that  from  the  time  of  your  acces- 
sion to  the  supreme  court,  the  improvement  in  the 
tone,  style,  and  and  character  of  its  decision,  was 
visjbie  and  marked — cases  were  investigated  with 
more  diligence,  with  a wider  extent  of  research  and 
a more  vigorous  exercise  of  thought,  and  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  in  which  the  decisions  were  con- 
veyed were  more  guarded,  and  at  the  same  time, 
more  full  and  elaborate.  Several  of  your  associates 
were  deeply  skilled  in  those  branches  of  the  law, 
that  are  peculiar  to  our  system,  and  in  a great  mea- 
sure arbitrary  and  technical  in  their  nature;  hut,  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  that  commercial  law, 
which  is  the  common  property  of  civilized  nations 
and  has  a deep  foundation  in  the  rules  of  universa’ 
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justice  and  morality,  it  must  be  confessed  were  com- 
paratively little  studied  and  understood.  Hence  the 
services,  which  your  own  stores  of  more  extended 
and  liberal  knowledge,  enabled  you  to  render  in  this 
department  of  the  law,  both  in  their  importance  and 
in  their  effects,  bear  a close  resemblance  to  those 
that  in  our  parent  country,  have  made  the  elevation 
of  Lord  Mansfield  to  the  King’s  Bench,  so  remarka- 
ble an  era  in  the  history  of  its  jurisprudence.  To 
some,  it  may  seem  a proud  boast;  but  none,  who  are 
competent  to  decide,  will  dispute  the  truth  that  the 
decisions  of  our  supreme  court  on  questions  of  gene- 
ral and  commercial  law,  during  the  ten  years,  in 
which,  as  chief  justice,  you  presided  over  and  guid- 
ed its  deliberations,  will  not  suffer  in  a comparison 
with  those  of  the  most  enlightened  tribunals  of  mo- 
dern times. 

In  the  year  1814,  as  chancellor  of  the  state,  you 
entered  on  a new  and  more  diversified  course  of  la- 
bor and  of  duties.  In  the  discharge  of  these,  you 
not  only  extended  and  established  your  own  fame, 
but  the  resulting  benefits  to  the  public  were  even 
more  extensive  and  valuable  than  those  that  had 
marked  your  previous  career.  Prior  to  your  ap- 
pointment, to  a vast  majority  of  the  lawyers  of  the 
state,  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  were  alike  unknown,  and  by  the  mass 
of  the.  community,  its  proceedings  were  regarded, 
not  with  veneration,  but  with  suspicion  and  dread  — 
You  dispelled  the  ignorance  of  the  bar  and  the  fears 
of  the  public:  you  satisfied  the  bar,  that  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  equity  are,  in  truth,  the  no- 
blest and  most  intellectual  branch  of  professional 
study,  and  the  public,  that  the  dreaded  powers  of  the 
court,  of  all  that  the  law  has  created  and  entrusted, 
are  the  most  salutary  in  their  just  exercise  and  ap- 
plication. 

As  chancellor  of  the  state,  in  a -series  of  luminous 
decisions,  you  have  investigated  and  settled  many  of 
the  most  important  questions  that  a court  of  equity 
can  be  called  to  examine,  and  have  furnished  prin- 
ciples and  rules,  that,  by  an  easy  analogy,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  decision  of  nearly  every  question  that 
can  be  expected  to  arise.  Nor  is  it  merely  as  legal 
disquisitions  that  these  decisions  demand  our  praise: 
their  literary  merits  are  of  the  highest  order.  As 
in  depth  of  research  and  in  accuracy  of  reasoning, 
they  rival  the  judgment  of  Lords  Hardwicke  and 
Eldon,  so,  in  the  classical  purity  of  their  style,  and 
the  occasional  splendor  of  their  eloquence,  they  re- 
mind us  of  those  of  Sir  William  Grant  and  Lord 
Howell.  Nor  is  there  any  hazard  in  predicting,  that 
so  long  as  the  reports  containing  them  shall  continue 
to  exist,  they  will  continue  to  be  a favorite  study  of 
the  most  eminent  judges  and  of  the  highest  minds  in 
the  profession. 

When  in  1823,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution,  the  application  of  which  in  your 
case,  was  a subject  of  universal  regret,  you  surren- 
dered the  office  of  chancellor,  you  determined  that 
your  compulsory  retirement  should  not  sink  into  an 
ignoble  and  inglorious  repose;  you  felt  that  all  your 
duties  to  your  country  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  nor 
the  whole  debt,  which  Lord  Coke  says  every  lawyer, 
owes  to  his  profession,  yet  discharged.  Devoting’ 
yourself  to  a new  and  voluntary  task  with  all  the 
ardor  of  youth,  but  with  the  skill  and  judgment  which 
your  past  experience  could  only  have  given,  the  re- 
sult ot  your  labors  was  in  a few  years  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  publication  of  an  extensive  and 
systematic  work,  exactly  suited  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  and  embracing  in  its  wide  range  all 
the  principal  subjects  of  American  law.  On  the 
merits  of  this  admirable  work,  the  improvement  and 
enlargement  of  which,  in  the  successive  editions  that 
the  public  has  eagerly  demanded,  has  since  formed 
the  chief  and  favorite  occupation  of  your  life,  we 
do  not  propose  to  dwell.  They  are  universally  known 
and  confessed.  It  is  regarded  by  all  as  an  imper- 
ishable addition,  at  once  to  the  literature  and  the 
science  of  the  law.  It  is  found  in  the  library  of 
every  lawyer  in  every  state  of  the  Union,  and  in  all 
its  diligent  study  has  become  a necessary  part  of 
legal  education.  By  the  suffrage  of  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  profession  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  United  States,  it  has  attained  a fixed  and  per- 
manent rank.  It  is  with  the  immortal  commentaries 
on  the  law  of  England,  that  those  on  American  law 
are  now  classed,  and  the  names  of  Blackstone  and 
Kent  are  fated  never  to  be  disjoined. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  ot  your  life — such  have 
been  your  labors — such  the  fruits  they  have  produc- 
ed; and  we  fear  not  the  imputation  of  flattery  in 
saying  that  rarely  has  it  been  the  fortune  of  any 
judge  or  jurist  to  render  services  to  his  profession 
and  his  country,  that,  considered  in  their  extent,  their 
variety  and  importance,  can  be  equalled  to  those  we 
have  attempted  to  enumerate.  That  the  bar  of 
New  York  entertain  a just  sense  of  their  value,  they 
desire  publicly  to  show:  they  are  anxious  to  mani- 


fest their  gratitude  for  the  benefits  that  both  from 
your  recorded  instructions  and  the  example  of  your 
life,  they  are  conscious  to  have  received.  Numer- 
ous as  in  this  stale  the  members  of  the  profession 
are,  diversified  in  character  and  divided  in  opion- 
ions,  we  are  sure  that  on  this  subject  there  exists 
among  them  an  entire  harmony  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. We  affirm  with  confidence  that  there  is  not  an 
individual  of  the  number  who  does  not  regard  the 
labors,  the  character,  and  the  virtues  of  James  Kent, 
not  with  a cold  esteem,  but  with  sentiments  of  sin- 
cere admiration,  of  fervent  gratitude,  of  deep  and  af- 
fectionate veneration.  To  your  fame,  the  tribute 
they  propose  to  offer  would  be  a slight,  perhaps  a 
valueless  addition,  and  we  frankly  own  that  it  is  for 
their  sake,  and  their  honor,  that  we  press  once  more 
on  your  acceptance  the  invitation  we  are  instructed 
to  give. 

There  yet  remains  a topic,  not  perhaps  strictly  be- 
longing to  our  subject,  to  which  in  justice  to  our  own 
feelings  we  cannot  forbear  to  advert.  The  specta- 
cle of  your  daily  life,  for  many  years  past,  has  been 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  it,  a source  of  peculiar 
interest — of  emotions  they  would  find  it  difficult  ad- 
equately to  describe.  Although  you  have  attained 
an  age  far  exceeding  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
life,  not  only  is  your  physical  strength  unsubdued,  and 
your  mental  vigor  undecayed,  but  it  is  known  that 
your  sympathies  are  as  warm,  your  feelings  as  vivid, 
your  liberal  curiosity  as  active,  your  pursuit  of  truth 
as  earnest,  your  enjoyment  of  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence and  poetry,  and  your  impressions  of  the  beau- 
ties and  sublimity  of  nature  as  deep  felt  and  genuine, 
as  when,  with  the  high  aspirations  of  youth,  you  first 
entered  on  your  long  and  honorable  career.  You 
are  thus  a living  example  of  a certain  and  most  im- 
portant truth,  that  where  the  habits  of  the  individual 
have  been  temperate  and  virtuous,  and  that  serenity 
is  enjoyed,  which  the  consciousness  of  a well  spent 
life  can  alone  bestow — where  the  higher  faculties  of 
the  mind  continue  to  be  exercised,  and  the  purer  af- 
fections of  the  heart  to  be  cultivated,  age  has  no 
power  over  the  intellect  or  the  will;  but  while  life 
remains,  both  may  continue  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence and  their  supremacy.  uIta  enim,  (you  will 
thank  us  for  recalling  the  words  of  your  favorite 
Cicero,)  “ Ita  enim  Senectus  honesta  est,  si  se  ipsa  defen- 
dil,  si  nemini  emancipala  est , si  usque  ad  extremum  vita: 
spintum  vindicel  jus  suum.” 

But  there  are  higher  considerations  which  this 
topic  suggests.  How  fitting  is  it  that  a life  of  strenu- 
ous, and  useful,  and  most  honorable  toil,  should  be 
followed  by  an  old  age  such  as  you  now  enjoy!  How 
right  that  the  mild  glories  of  the  sunset  should  affect 
our  hearts  more  than  the  splendor  of  the  day!  In 
the  contemplation  of  an  old  age,  so  cheerful  and  se- 
rene, so  honored  and  beloved,  to  those  who  have 
minds  to  reflect  and  hearts  to  feel,  there  is  a moral 
grandeur  that  the  physical  sublime  can  never  reach. 
It  supplies  a proof  deeply  felt  by  those  who  are  ca- 
pable of  understanding  it,  that  the  true  rewards  of 
virtue,  love,  gratitude,  reverence,  and  inward  jeace, 
even  in  this  life,  are  not  uncertain;  and  in  supplying 
this  proof,  it  leads  our  thoughts,  with  reverential 
hope,  to  that  more  perfect  and  enduring  reward, 
which,  as  we  trust,  is  to  follow  the  crowning  words, 
“well  done,  thoU  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

We  enclose  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  meeting, 
of  the  bar  in  the  city  of  Utica,  at  which  we  were 
appointed,  and  have  the  honor  to  remain,  your  attach- 
ed friends  and  obedient  servants, 


David  B.  Ogden, 
Geo.  Wood, 

Geo.  Griffin, 

Benj.  F.  Butler, 

J.  Prescott  Hall, 

F.  B.  Cutting, 

B.  D.  Sillman, 

Thos.  L.  Ogden, 
Sam’l.  A.  Foot, 

Jas.  R.  Whiting, 
David  Graham,  Jr. 
Theodore  Sedgwick, 
Murray  Hoffman, 

J.  S.  Bosworth, 

Jno.  W.  Edmonds, 


Jno.  Duer, 

Dan’l.  Lord,  Jr. 
Beverly  Robinson, 
Chas.  O’Connor, 
Sam’l.  B.  Ruggles, 
J.  W.  Gerard, 

Geo.  W.  Strong, 
David  S.  Jones, 
Ogden  Holfman, 
Jas.  T.  Brady, 

A.  L.  Robertson, 
Jno.  Anthon, 

A.  Crist, 

A.  L.  Jordan, 
Edw’d.  Sandford, 


Weir  York,  Jhig.  j,  1843. 

To  David  B.  Ogden,  Esq.,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  committee,  representing  the  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  state  of  New  York: 

Gentlemen:  I have  received  your  address  and  in- 
vitation, in  behalf  of  the  bar  of  the  state,  to  a public 
dinner,  with  affectionate  gratitude.  Your  kindness 
and  regard  have  gone  far  beyond  my  deserts,  and 
no  testimonial  of  respect,  not  even  the  highest  eleva- 
tion and  station  could  have  been  more  grateful  to  my 
feelings. 

I can  hardly  realize  that  I have  attained  to  the  very 
advanced  age  you  mention,  for  my  general  health,  ac- 


tivity and  cheerfulness  have,  by  the  goodness  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  been  uniformly  preserved  from  ear- 
ly youth,  and  remain  unimpaired  to  this  day.  You 
have,  gentlemen,  met  me  in  the  midst  of  my  own  de- 
scendants down  to  the  third  generation. 

El  nati  natorum,  el  qui  nascenlur  ab  illis. 

I am  living  literally  among  my  posterity  asv  well 
in  professional  as  in  domestic  life.  My  contempo- 
raries have  nearly  all  departed,  and  although  during 
my  official  career  I was  familiar  with  the  bar  and 
with  the  courts  in  every  part  of  this  great  state,  I 
now  perceive  that  I have  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  unite  in  this  invitation.  When  I first  en- 
tered into  public  life  as  a member  of  assembly  in 
1790,  there  were  but  sixteen  counties  in  this  state, 
and  now  the  invitation  comes  from  members  of 
the  bar  who  are  distributed  throughout  fifty-eight  of 
them. 

I am  conscious  of  the  high  character  and  dignity 
of  the  bar  of  this  state.  I rejoice  in  their  prospe- 
rity, and  sympathize  with  them  in  every  thing  that 
concerns  their  interests  and  honor;  and  it  is  with 
unfeigned  embarrassment  and  regret  that  I feel  my- 
self constrained  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  the 
distinguished  mark  of  respect  which  they  have  pro- 
posed. 

The  personal  details  you  have  so  kindly  given  in 
your  address,  entitle  me  to  plead  ari  apology,  and  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  that,  in  June  last  I had  the  ho- 
nor to  receive  a similar  invitation  from  the  Philadel- 
phia bar.  1 stated  in  my  answer  to  Iheir  respectful 
and  affectionate  address,  that  I was  then  on  the  verge 
of  eighty,  and  that  it  appeared  to  me  for  some  time 
past  to  be  proper  and  expedient,  considering  the  gen- 
tle admonitions  suggested  by  that  period  of  life,  to 
withdraw,  as  much  as  possible,  from  public  duties  and 
festivities  of  every  kind;  and  that  so  long  as  my  life 
and  health  were  permitted  to  continue,  to  confine  my- 
self to  domestic  retirement,  and  to  the  studies  and 
pursuits  to  which  I had  been  accustomed,  and  which 
were  suitable  to  that  tranquil  position. 

The  ground  of  that  apology  not  only  exists,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  very  fact  of  its  having 
been  then  assigned,  has  given  to  it  aditiorial  and  con- 
clusive force. 

I am  unwilling  to  take  my  leave  of  my  brethren  of 
the  bar,  without  respectfully  suggesting  that  the  pro- 
tection, cultivation,  and  influence  of  the  jurisprudence 
ol  our  country,  is  confided  to  the  profession  of  the 
law.  The  security  of  ourcivil  and  political  privileges 
greatly  depends  upon  an  enlightened,  impartial,  hon- 
est, prompt,  and  independent  administration  of  jus- 
tice; and  this  inestimable  blessing  depends  essentially 
on  the  character  of  the  bar,  and  they  ought  and  I 
trust  they  generally  do,  feel  all  the  responsibilities 
which  such  an  elevated  trust  imposes. 

Permit  me  finally  to  add,  that  in  my  apprehension, 
the  best  way  to  he  useful  and  happy  in  this  life  is  to 
cultivate  the  domestic  alfections;  to  love  home,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  exercise  a benevolent  disposition 
towards  others;  to  be  temperate  and  just;  to  pursue 
lawful  business,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  diligence, 
firmness,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  and  in  the  per- 
fect belief  that  honesty  is  equally  binding  in  the  dis- 
charge of  public  as  of  private  trusts;  for  when  pub- 
lic morals  are  destroyed,  public  liberty  cannot  sur- 
vive. If  we  are  aspiring,  we  ought  not  to  lose  our 
diffidence,  or  if  ardent  for  reforms,  we  ought  not  to 
lose  our  discretion.  We  ought  to  listen  to  the  maxims 
of  experience,  and  respect  the  advice  and  institu- 
tions of  our  ancestors;  and  above  all  we  ought  to  have 
aconstantandgratefulsen.se  of  the  superintending 
goodness  of  that  Almighty  Being  whose  wisdom 
sliines  equally  in  his  works  and  in  his  word,  and 
whose  presence  is  every  where  sustaining  and  govern- 
ing the  Universe. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  perfect 
respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t,  JAMES  KENT. 


POLITICAL. 


PRESIDENTIAL. 

The  “Democratic"’ national  convention,  again. 
To  the  questions  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  insert- 
ed in  our  last,  page  390,  the  Charleston  Mercury  of 
the  16th  inst.  says: 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  will  find  in  the  commu- 
nication signed  member  of  the  Convention,’’  as  au- 
thoritative an  answer  to  the  questions  it  has  put  to 
the  Mercury,  from  time  to  lime,  in  relation  to  the 
probable  intentions  of  our  late  convention,  as  it  as 
possible  for  us  to  give,  or  for  any  one  but  the  con- 
vention itself.  This,  and  similar  articles,  which  may 
hereafter  appear  in  the  Mercury,  particularly  the 
article  of  “South  Carolina,”  published  yesterday,  if 
Mr.  Ritchie  will  copy  as  soon  as  convenient  into  his 
paper,  we  promise  to  extend  an  equal  courtesy  to 
any  replies  he  may  ofl'er. 
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The  following  is  the  communication  alluded  to: 

The  South  Carolina  convention.  1 observe 
that  the  Richmond  Enquirer  has  renewed  its  call  on 
the  Mercury  for  explanation,  in  reference  to  the  ad- 
dress of  our  state  convention.  I am  of  the  impres- 
sion, that  its  call  should  be  answered.  I regard  a 
clear  and  full  understanding  on  all  points  of  diffe- 
rence between  the  friends  of  the  several  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  as  eminently  desirable.  It  is  the 
most  certain  way  to  prevent  conflicts  in  the  end,  and 
preserve,  throughout,  the  harmony  of  the  party. 
Thus  thinking,  I am  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  ad- 
dress of  our  convention  should  be  thought  by  any  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  party  to  be  ambiguous,  it 
ought  to  be  explained.  The  unfortunate  ill  health 
of  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  (Mr.  Stuart),  and  his 
absence,  in  consequence,  from  his  post,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  answer,  and  would  seem  to  de- 
volve a duty  on  some  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention. What  I propose  in  this  communication,  is, 
to  undertake  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 

The  address,  then,  was  intended  to  be  perfectly 
explicit,  and  free  from  all  ambiguity.  It  is  not  the 
character  of  the  people  of  this  state  to  disguise  their 
sentiments  on  any  subject.  Manliness,  at  least,  is 
one  of  their  virtues.  The  object  of  the  address,  ac- 
cordingly, as  plainly  stated,  and  openly  avowed,  is 
to  recommend  to  the  party  of  the  other  states,  first, 
the  candidate  it  preferred,  and  next,  the  mode  ol  ap- 
pointing delegates,  and  how  they  should  vote  in  mak- 
ing the  nomination,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  in  a 
elear  and  respectful  manner  for  its  preference.  The 
intention,  as  stated,  is  to  elicit  a free,  full,  and 
friendly  exchange  of  opinions  with  the  party  in  the 
other  states,  in  the  same  way;  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  produce  a concurrence  of  opinion,  or  if  it 
failed  in  that,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
some  means,  by  which  the  difference  might  be  fairly 
and  satisfactorily  decided.  All  this  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed, or  fully  indicated. 

But  it  seems  that  the  Enquirer  is  not  satisfied,  and 
desires  to  ascertain,  at  this  stage,  what  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  intend,  as  their  ultimate  course.  I,  for 
one,  (and  1 believe  l may  speak  for  the  whole  con- 
vention), am  desirous  of  satisfying  him.  We  desire 
no  concealment  on  this,  or  any  other  point.  We  in- 
tend to  be  explicit,  and  will  expect  others  to  be 
equally  so  with  us.  But,  as  our  ultimate  course  must 
depend  on  the  ultimate  course  of  others,  and  especially 
Virginia,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  we  answer,  to 
ascertain  what  will  be  the  ultimate  course  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  that  state,  on  the  points 
in  the  address  of  her  convention,  connected  with 
those  in  our  address,  on  which  the  Enquirer  asks  for 
explanation.  To  enable  me,  then,  to  give  the  expla- 
nation desired,  I ask  the  Enquirer  for  explanation  on 
the  following  points. 

“1.  JJo  the  friends  of  Mr.  V.  B.  in  Virginia,  intend 
to  adhere  “uncompi  omisingly"  to  the  principle,  that  each 
state  has  the  right  to  determine  how  its  delegates  shall  be 
appointed,  how  many  there  should  be,  and  how  they  shall 
vote  in  the  convention,  in  making  the  nomination '/ 

2.  Are  they  willing  to  leave  the  decision  of  these  and 
the  other  preliminary  questions  on  which  there  are,  or 
may  be  a difference  if  opinion,  to  the  decision  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  states,  und  to  abide  by  their  decision,  ascer- 
tained by  an  appeal,  similar  to  that  made  by  the  Indiana 
Central  Committee,  on  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  convention '! 

I hope  the  Enquirer  wili  give  an  explicit  answer  to 
both,  and  say  also, — if  Virginia  “ uncompromisingly 
insists'”  on  more  than  seventeen  delegates,  in  the.  conven- 
tion. I shall  endeavor  in  the  meantime,  to  acquire 
such  full  information,  as  will  enable  me  to  answer, 
explicitly,  for  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  state. 
I know  them  to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  preserving 
the  harmony  of  the  party.  They  believe,  that  its 
views  of  the  policy  which  the  government  ought  to 
pursue,  never  were  sounder,  since  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Jefferson.  It  is  the  policy,  which  he  and  they 
have  so  long  and  boldly  maintained,  against  fearful 
odds,  and  under  the  greatest  difficulty.  They  look 
to  the  parly  to  carry  them  out  in  practice.  They 
desire  its  success  for  that  purpose  at  the  next  presi- 
dential election,  and  the  harmony  of  the  parly  to  en- 
sure its  success.  They  have  the  deepest  interest  in 
it.  But  they  believe  that  the  harmony  arid  success 
of  the  party  depend  on  a strict  adherence  to  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  truth,  justice,  and  equity  in  all 
things;  and  they  would  regard  success  itself,  as  too 
dearly  bought  by  their  sacrifice. 

A MEMBER  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

MR.  BENTON. 

The  Bay  State  Democrat  has  the  following  arti- 
cle: 

A Slander.  The  Charleston  Mercury  publishes 
a letter  lrom  Illinois,  stating  that  Col.  Benton  has 
declared  he  will  not  support  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the 
presidency,  if  nominated  by  the  national  convention. 


The  colonel  will  set  this  false  statement  aright  as 
soon  as  it  meets  his  eye. 

To  which  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  16th  re- 
plies: 

There  is  no  need  of  being  in  a hurry  to  decide  the 
matter,  and  as  Col.  Benton  is  admitted  to  be  the 
only  sure  authority,  it  is  best  to  wait  for  his  answer 
without  interposing  the  very  respectable,  but  quite 
inconclusive  opinion  of  the  Bay  State  Democrat. 
There  is  a very  general  impression  that  Col.  Benton 
has  said  what  our  correspondent  attributes  to  him. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  contains  another  article 
over  the  signature  of  “South  Carolina,”  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  which 
the  positions  of  that  writer  in  the  article  heretofore 
inserted  in  the  Register  on  the  subject  of  consti- 
tuting the  convention,  are  so  warmly  maintained,  that 
on  noticing  it,  the  Enquirer  of  the  18th  inst.  observes: 
“We  confess,  that  neither  the  tone,  nor  the  positions 
of  the  article,  are  calculated  to  improve  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  republican  parly,  or  to  increase  our  confi- 
dence in  the  disposition  of  the  friends  of  “South  Ca- 
rolina” to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  general  con- 
vention.” 

Whilst  this  point  is  thus  warmly  disputed  between 
the  leading  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  editors,  the 
leading  New  York  editors  of  the  party  appear  to  de- 
fer the  decision  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  at  least 
as  that  important  slate  has  an  interest  in  it,  to  the 
state  convention,  which  is  to  assemble  al  Syracuse 
in  September.  To  that  tribunal  Bryant’s  New  York 
Evening  Post  thinks  it  may  safely  be  left.  He  insists 
that  “the  mode  of  electing  delegates  is  one,  which 
the  democratic  party  within  the  stale  have  a right  to 
determine  for  themselves; — rio  majority  of  the  same 
party  in  another  state,  has  any  authority  to  prescribe 
to  us  in  what  mariner  we  shall  settle  this  question,  nor 
has  a majority  of  the  party  in  our  own  state.  If 
there  are  any,  as  we  trust  there  are  not,  who  have 
made  up  their  minds  that  they  will  not  submit  to  any 
decision  of  the  question  which  does  not  agree  with 
their  preferences,  we  recommend  them  to  declare 
their  intention,  and  separate  from  the  party  at  once. 
If  they  take  part  in  the  elections  of  the  convention, 
they  must,  as  honest  men,  be  bound  by  the  decisions 
which  they  thus  invite.” 

The  above  is  endorsed  by  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

The  Albany  Argus  of  the  14th,  “without  propos- 
ing to  engage  at  this  time  in  the  discussion,”  merely 
reminds  its  readers  of  a few  facts.  “Each  state  must 
necessarily  decide  how  its  delegates  shall  be  chosen.” 
#*#**#### 

“A  hasty  recurrence  to  what  has  already  been 
done,  will  show  that  uniformity,  the  object  alleged  to 
be  sought  by  the  district  system,  has  not  been  effect- 
ed in  other  states  and  is  now  impracticable.  New 
Hampshire  held  a state  convention  and  chose  only 
one  delegate  to  the  national  convention — the  residue 
to  he  chosen  by  their  councillors’  conventions — an- 
swering, we  belive,  to  our  senatorial  district  conven- 
tions. Maine  held  a state  convention,  and  chose  two 
delegates,  the  residue  are  chosen  by  congressional 
districts — there  being  an  election  for  members  of 
congress  this  fall  in  Maine.  In  Vermont  all  the  de- 
legates now  chosen  have  been  selected  by  congress- 
ional conventions.  In  Virginia  each  congressional 
district  is  to  choose  four,  and  the  votes  of  the  state 
convention,  are  to  be  given  as  these  delegates  shall 
determine.  In  Missouri,  a delegation,  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  electoral  vote  of  the  state,  has  been  chos- 
en by  a legislative  caucus  or  a state  convention. 

“Thus  much  has  been  done  by  assemblies  in  which 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  are  supposed  to  have 
constituted  a majority.  Let  us  now'  look  at  the  acts 
of  the  friends  oi  the  other  candidates.  In  Kentuc- 
ky, we  believe,  a legislative  caucus  selected  all  the 
delegates  to  which  the  state  is  entitled,  and  passed 
resolutions  favorable  to  Col.  Johnson.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, a legislative  caucus  determined  that  the  whole 
number  of  delegates  should  be  selected  by  a state 
convention,  and  passed  resolutions  favorable  to  Mr. 
Buchanan.  In  Georgia,  a legislative  caucus  selected 
all  the  delegates,  and  their  appointment  was  subse- 
quently ratified  by  a state  convention;  resolutions 
were  passed  favorable  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  instruct- 
ing the  delegates  from  that  state  to  vote  for  him. — • 
True,  they  are  directed  to  vote  per  capita,  but  what 
possible  difference  is  there  in  the  result,  if  a given 
number  of  men  are  directed  all  to  vote  in  one  way, 
whether  their  aggregate  vote  is  given  by  a majority 
of  them  or  each  votes  separately?  In  each  of  these 
states,  it  is  notorious  that  there  are  congressional  dis- 
tricts in  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  the  first  choice  of 
the  democratic  party.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  uni- 
formity in  the  mode  of  selection  is  now  impractica- 
ble, and  that  each  state  has,  it  is  believed,  followed 
its  ancient  usages.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  while 
the  friends  of  the  candidates,  other  than  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  have  resolved  much  and  talked  much  about 


the  rights  of  minorities,  the  necessity  of  selecting 
delegates  fresh  from  the  people,  the  propriety  of 
their  appointment  by  the  people  in  primary  assem- 
blages, the  district  system  and  the  per  capita  voting, 
they  have  uniformly  thus  far  overlooked  every  one 
of  these  considerations  in  the  actual  selection  of  de- 
legates, while  the  friends  of  Mr.  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Missouri,  have  as  uni- 
formly respected  them — and  while  every  expression 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  almost 
every  selection  of  a delegate,  has  been  freely  charg- 
ed to  “juggling.”  “manoeuvering,”  “dictation,”  and 
“fraud,”  not  one  word  has  fallen  from  his  friends 
casting  suspicion  or  censure  on  the  proceeding  of  the 
friends  of  the  other  candidates,  but  they  have  been 
generally  approved  and  always  acquiesed  in.  The 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  too.  has  been 
subsequently  surrendered  to  those  who  required  more 
time  for  preparation,  and  for  making  known  the  me- 
rits of  their  favorites — and  all  this  has  been  done* 
without  any  distinct  declaration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's friends  in  South  Carolina,  or  himself,  that  he  or 
they  will  support  the  nominee  of  the  convention!  and  even 
now  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gets  no 
response  to  his  enquiry  addressed  for  that  purpose  in 
all  frankness,  candor,  and  patriotism,  to  the  Charles- 
ton Mercury,  except  the  idle  sneer  that  the  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  is  great  on  the  catechism!” 

“At  such  a stage  of  the  proceedings  then  it  is,  that 
New  York  is  to  ask  herself,  what  shall  she  do  at  her 
September  convention?  We  know  of  no  alternative 
mode  of  choosing  delegates,  except  hy  this  conven- 
tion, or  by  calling  congressional  conventions  for  this 
sole  purpose.  We  have  no  members  of  congress  to 
elect  this  fall.  Our  friends,  last  fall,  on  mature  re- 
flection, empowered  the  September  convention 
“either  to  choose  the  delegates  to  Baltimore  or  to 
determine  how  they  should  be  chosen.”  The  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  for  these  purposes,  has  been 
notified  six  months.  There  is  no  ground  for  charg- 
ing on  the  convention  either  surprise  or  dictation, 
whichever  they  do. 

“We  trust  that  the  ablest  and  wisest  democrats  in 
the  state  will  be  delegated  to  the  Syracuse  conven- 
tion. In  their  hands  the  honor  and  interests  of  New 
York  will  be  entirely  safe.  If  harmony,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  party,  the  claims  of  candidates,  above  all, 
if  principle  and  honor  require  this  great  state  to 
forego  her  just  advantages,  or  to  postpone  or  change 
her  ancient  and  time-honored  usages,  the  sacrifice 
will  be  made.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
thought  that  her  course  has  been,  heretofore,  for- 
bearing and  yielding  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  it 
has  not  been  met  by  corresponding  liberality,  that 
her  repeated  concessions  have  only  led  to  further  ex- 
actions, and  that  while  she  is  playing  with  her 
strength,  other  states  are  consolidating  theirs,  and 
that  with  all  the  good  nature,  forbearance,  and  kind- 
ness, there  is  even  now  some  doubt  whether  all  will 
acquiese  in  the  result  of  the  national  convention, 
then  the  convention  will  adhere  to  the  usages  of  the 
party,  will  select  the  delegates  in  the  accustomed 
mode,  and  will  give  the  just  weight  of  the  state  to 
the  candidate  of  its  choice.  Whatever  may  be  the 
course  taken  by  the  convention,  there  is  hardly  a 
possibility  that  the  result  would  be  varied  in  a con- 
gressional district  in  the  state,  or  that  any  democrat 
who  acknowledges  the  right  of  a majority  to  make 
a nomination  and  the  duty  of  the  whole  party  to  pro- 
mote its  success,  will  refuse  to  abide  by  it.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  18th  inst.  contains 
an  ably  written  article  on  the  organization  of  the 
conventions  from  the  Petersburg  Republican,  over  the 
signature  of  “Pendleton.”  Also  it  has  a pithy  edi- 
torial, which  commences  by  saying,  “The  interest 
felt  in  the  discussion  of  the  rules  for  the  constitution 
and  action  of  the  democratic  convention  is  evidently 
extending  and  warming;” — and  concludes  one  of  his 
paragraphs  thus: — “That  the  delegates  when  chosen, 
are  the  representatives  of  those  who  choose  them — 
bound  by  their  instruclions  and  by  no  other,  would 
seem  to  be  too  plain  a proposition  to  need  argument 
or  encounter  opposition.  Yet  in  Virginia  they  have 
disputed  it,  and  seemed  determined  to  “insist  uncom- 
promisingly” upon  their  position.  As  however,  the 
convention  is  a matter  of  agreement  solely,  if  the 
stales  cannot  agree,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  To  those 
who  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  pride  of  power, 
and  insist  on  straining  power — usurped  power  too — 
to  the  utmost,  for  the  sake  of  bearing  us  down,  we 
answer  that  the  convention  is  not  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  foot  of  the  majority  on  the 
neck  of  the  minority,  but  for  the  purpose  of  amica- 
ble consultation  and  agreement,  where  all  portions 
of  the  party  may  have  their  just  weight  and  proper 
voice — and  if  they  urge  us,  and  threaten  us,  we  will 
answer  as  the  fiddler  did  the  rowdy,  ‘we  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  come  down  stairs  for  the  sake  of  being 
thrashed.’  ” 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  ADAMS,  ON  SLAVERY. 


The  followiug  letter  was  addressed  to  Asa  Wal- 
ker, Charles  A.  Stackpole,  and  F.  M.  Sabine,  Erqs., 
committee  of  correspondence  of  a meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Bangor  and  its  vicinity,  holden  the  27th 
of  May,  1843,  and  read  at  a meeting  for  celebrating 
the  ninth  anniversary  of  West  India  Emancipation, 
in  Bangor,  August  1,  1843. 

Quincy,  July  4,  1843. 

Fellow  Citizens:  I have  received  your  letter  of 
the  9th  ult.,  and  perhaps,  in  answering  it,  my  safest 
or  most  prudent  course,  would  be  to  express  my  re- 
gret, that  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  and  par- 
ticularly of  my  voice,  would  not  warrant  me  in  un- 
dertaking an  engagement  to  deliver  a public  address 
upon  any  subject  whatever,  on  the  first  day  of  next 
August.  This  answer  I have  been  most  reluctantly 
constrained  to  give  to  several  other  kind  invitations 
to  address  the  people  on  various  other  subjects  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn. — 
But  the  occasion  of  which  you  propose  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary,  is  viewed  in  lights  so  entirely  diffe- 
rent and  opposite  to  each  other,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  to  have  assumed  both  a religious  and  politi- 
cal aspect,  and  this  must  be  my  apology,  while  re- 
turning my  thanks  for  your  friendly  invitation,  for 
frankly  unfolding  to  you  other  reasons  which  would 
have  dictated  to  me  the  same  conclusion,  even  if  the 
state  of  my  health  admitted  of  my  compliance  with  it. 

The  extinction  of  slavery  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  is  a problem,  moral,  political,  religious,  which 
at  this  moment  rocks  the  foundations  of  human  soci- 
ety throughont  the  regions  of  civilized  man.  It  is 
indeed  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  consummation 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  only  as  immortal  be- 
ings that  all  mankind  can  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be 
born  equal;  and  when  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence affirms  as  a self-evident  truth, .that  all  men  are 
born  equal,  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  affirma- 
tion had  been  that  all  men  are  born  with  immortal 
souls.  For  take  away  from  man  his  soul,  the  immor- 
tal spirit  that  is  within  him,  and  he  would  be  a mere 
tameable  beast  of  the  field,  and,  like  others  of  his  kind, 
would  become  the  property  of  his  tamer.  Hence  it 
is,  too,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God,  man  can 
never  be  made  the  property  of  man — and  herein  con- 
sists the  fallacy  with  which  the  holders  of  slaves  of- 
ten delude  themselves,  by  assuming  that  the  test  of 
property  is  human  law.  The  soul  of  one  man  cannot 
by  human  law  be  made  the  property  of  another.  The 
owner  of  a slave  is  the  owner  of  a living  corpse;  but 
he  is  not  the  owner  of  a man, 

**#*###-#* 

After  Louis  the  16th  lost  his  crown,  he  remem- 
bered and  bitterly  repented  the  part  he  had  taken  on 
the  side  of  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and  the 
rights  of  human  nature  in  the  American  revolution- 
ary war.  For  the  revolution  in  France,  by  which  he 
lost  his  throne  and  his  life,  was  another  fruit  of  the 
same  self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  born  equal, 
and  have  a right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  without  infringing  upon  the  same  right  of 
all  other  men. 

Until  the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  condition  of  slavery  was  recognized  as  lawful, 
in  all  the  English  colonies.  The  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  established 
three  years  alter  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
adopted  its  sel  f-evident  truths,  and  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  commonwealth  under  that  consti- 
tution, judicially  decided  that  slavery  within  the  com- 
monwealth was  thereby  ipso  facto  abolished.  Since 
that  day  there  has  not  been  a slave  within  the  state. 

The  author  of  ihe  declaration  of  independence  was 
a slaveholder.  His  self-evident  truths  taught  him  that 
slave  holding  was  an  outrage  upon  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  at  least  as  great  as  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion without  representation.  He  held  that  opinion  to 
his  dying  day.  He  introduced  it  into  his  draught  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  itself,  imputing  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery  in  Virginia  to  George  the  Third,  as 
one  of  the  crimes  which  proved  him  to  be  a tyrant 
unfit  to  rule  over  a free  people. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence there  were  at  least  twenty  slave  holders — 
probably  thirty.  They  could  not  stomach  the  ap- 
plication of  the  self-evident  truths  to  themselves, 
and  they  lopped  it  ofl  as  an  unsightly  excrescence 
upon  the  tree  of  liberty.  But  his  grandson  and  exe- 
cutor has  carefully  preserved  it  in  the  double  form 
of  prfht  and  t'ac  simile,  in  the  edition  which  he  has 
published  of  his  writings,  and  there  it  stands,  an  un- 
answerable testimonial  to  posterity,  that  in  the  roll 
of  American  abolitionists,  first  and  foremost  after  the 
name  of  George  Washington,  is  that  of  Thos.  Jefferson. 

The  result  of  the  North  American  revolutionary 
war,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  British  Islands 
to  contemplate  with  calm  composure  the  new  princi- 


ple engrafted  upon  the  association  of  the  civilized 
race  of  man,  the  self-evident  truths — the  natural  equa- 
lity of  mankind  and  the  rights  of  man. 

******* 

[After  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  England,  with  Clarkson,  he  pro- 
ceeds:] 

People  of  that  renowned  island!  children  of  the 
land  of  our  forefathers!  proceed,  proceed,  in  th is 
your  glorious  career,  till  the  whole  earth  shall  be  re- 
deemed from  the  greatest  curse  that  has  ever  afilict- 
ed  the  human  race;  proceed  until  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  your  brethren  of  the  human  race,  restored 
to  the  rights  with  which  they  were  endowed  by  your 
and  their  Creator — but  of  which  they  have  been 
robbed  by  ruffians  of  their  own  race — shall  send  their 
choral  shouts  of  redemption  to  the  skies  in  blessings 
upon  your  names.  Oh!  with  what  pungent  mortifica- 
tion and  shame  must  I confess,  that  in  the  transcen- 
dent glories  Jf  that  day,  our  names  will  not  be  asso- 
ciated with  yours!  May  heaven  in  mercy  grant  that 
we  may  be  spared  the  deeper  damnation  of  seeing  our 
names  recorded,  not  among  the  liberators,  but  with 
the  oppressors  of  mankind. 

Fellow  citizens,  the  first  impulse  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  human  liberty  came  from  us — the  fourth  of 
July  is  our  anniversary  day.  This  was  the  principle 
proclaimed  to  the  world  as  that  which  was  to  be 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  the  bright- 
ness of  our  glory,  and  of  this  we  cannot  be  bereaved. 
But  how  can  we  presume  to  share  in  the  festivities 
and  unite  in  songs  of  triumph  of  the  first  of  August? 
Have  we  emancipated  our  slaves?  Have  we  mulct- 
ed ourselves  in  a hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  per- 
suade and  prevail  upon  the  man-stealer  to  relinquish 
his  grasp  upon  his  prey?  Have  we  encompassed  sea 
and  land  and  sounded  the  clarion  of  freedom  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  to  break  the  chain  of  slavery 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth?  Has  the  unction 
of  our  eloquence  moved  the  bowels  of  compassion 
of  the  Holy  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
to  issue  the  commands  to  his  Christian  flock  against 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade?  Have  we  softened  the 
heart  of  the  fiery  Musselmen  of  Tunis,  the  follower 
of  the  war  denouncing  prophet  of  Mecca,  to  pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  his  land?  Are  we  carrying 
into  Hindostan  the  inexpressible  blessings  of  eman- 
cipation? Are  we  bursting  open  the  everlasting  gates 
and  overleaping  the  wall  of  China,  to  introduce  into 
that  benighted  empire  in  one  concentrated  sunbeam 
the  light  of  civil  and  of  Christian  liberty?  Oh!  No! 
my  countrymen!  No!  Nothing  of  all  this!  Instead 
of  all  this,  are  we  not  suffering  our  own  bands  to  be 
manacled,  and  our  own  feet  to  be  fettered  with  the 
chains  of  slavery? 

Is  it  not  enough  to  be  told  that — by  a fraudulent 
perversion  of  language  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  we  have  falsified  the  constitution  itself, 
by  admitting  into  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments  of  the  government,  an  overwhelming  re- 
presentation of  one  species  of  properly,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others,  and  that  the  odious  property  in 
slaves?  It  is  not  enough  that  by  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  property  representation,  confined  to  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  an  irresistible  ascendancy  in  the 
action  of  the  general  government  has  been  secured, 
not  indeed  to  that  section,  but  to  an  oligarchy  of  slave 
holders  in  that  section,  and  to  the  cruel  oppression  of 
the  poor  in  that  same  section  itself?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  by  the  operation  of  this  radical  iniquity  in  the 
organization  of  the  government,  an  immense  disposi- 
tion of  all  offices,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  civil, 
military,  naval,  executive,  and  judicial,  are  held  by 
slave  holders?  Have  we  not  seen  the  sacred  right  of 
petition  totally  suppressed  for  the  people  of  the,  free 
states,  during  a succession  of  years,  and  it  is  not  yet 
inexorably  suppressed? 

Have  we  not  seen  for  the  last  twenty  years  the 
constitution  and  solemn  treaties  with  foreign  nations 
trampled  on  by  cruel  oppression  and  lawless  impri- 
sonment of  colored  mariners  in  the  southern  states? 
In  cold  blooded  defiance  of  a solemn  adjudication  by 
a southern  judge  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  Union? 
And  is  this  not  enough?  Have  not  the  people  of  the 
free  states  been  required  to  renounce  for  their  own 
citizens  the  rights  of  habeas  corpus  and  trial  by  jury, 
and  to  coerce  that  base  surrender  of  the  only  prac- 
tical security  to  all  personal  rights?  Have  not  the 
slave  breeders  by  state  legislation  subjected  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  the  citizens  of  the  lree  stales  for 
merely  coming  within  their  jurisdiction?  Have  we 
not  tamely  submitted  for  years  to  the  daily  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  post  office  and  of  the  press  by 
a committee  of  seal  breakers;  and  have  we  not  seen 
a sworn  post  master  general  formally  avow  that 
though  he  could  not  license  this  cut  purse  protection 
•of  the  peculiar  institution,  the  perpetrators  of  this 
highway  robbery  must  justify  themselves  by  the 
plea  of  necessity?  And  has  the  pillory  of  the  peniten- 
tiary been  the  reward  of  that  post  master  general? 


Has  the  supreme  and  unparalleled  absurdity  of 
stipulating  by  treaty  to  keep  a squadron  of  eighty 
guns  for  five  years,  without  intermission,  upon  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  suppress  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  denying,  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  the  right  of  that  squadron  to  board  and  ex- 
amine any  slaver,  all  but  sinking  under  the  cargo  of 
victims,  if  she  but  hoist  a'foreign  flag — has  this  di- 
plomatic bone  been  yet  picked  clean?  Or  is  our  in- 
direct participation  in  the  African  slave  trade  to  be 
pretected  at  whatever  expense  of  blood  or  treasure? 
Is  the  supreme  executive  chief  of  this  common- 
wealth yet  to  speak  not  for  himself,  but  for  her 
whole  people,  and  pledge  them  to  shoulder  their 
muskets  and  endorse  their  knapsacks  against  the  fa- 
natical, non-resistant  abolitionist,  whenever  the  over- 
seers may  please  to  raise  the  bloody  flag,  with  the 
swindling  watchword  of  the  Union?  Oh!  my  friends, 
I have  not  the  heart  to  join  in  Ihe  festivity  on  the 
first  of  August,  the  British  anniversary  of  disen- 
enthralled  humanity,  while  all  this,  and  infinitely 
more  than  I could  tell,  but  that  I would  spare  the 
blushes  of  my  country,  weighs  down  my  spirits,  with 
the  uncertainty,  sinking  into  my  grave  as  I atn,  whe- 
ther she  is  doomed  to  be  numbered  among  the  first 
liberators  or  the  last  oppressors  of  the  race  of  immor- 
tal man. 

Let  the  long  trodden  down  African,  restored  by 
the  cheering  voice  and  Christian  hand  of  Britain  lo 
his  primitive  right  and  condition  of  manhood,  clap 
his  hands  and  shout  for  joy  on  the  anniversary,  first 
of  August.  Let  the  lordly  Briton  strip  ofl'  much  of 
his  pride  on  other  days  of  the  year,  and  reserve  it 
all,  for  the  pride  of  conscious  beneficence  on  that  day. 
What  lover  of  classical  learning  ever  read  the  ac- 
count in  Livy  or  in  Plutarch,  of  the  restoration  to 
freedom  of  the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Flamininus,  without  feeling  the  bosom  heave  and  his 
blood  flow  cheerily  in  his  veins.  The  heart  leaps 
with  sympathy  when  we  read  that  on  the  first  pro- 
clamation by  the  herald  the  immense  assembled  mul- 
titude in  the  tumult  of  astonishment  and  joy  could 
scarcely  believe  their  own  ears,  that  they  called 
back  the  herald  and  made  him  repeat  the  proclama- 
tion— and  then*  * * Then  rung  the  wel- 

kin with  long  and  redoubled  shouts  of  exultation, 
clearly  proving  that  of  all  the  enjoyments  svccessibLe 
to  the  hearts  of  men,  nothing  is  so  delightful  to  them 
as  liberty. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  years  have  devolved 
since  that  day,  and  1st  of  August  is  to  the  Briton  of 
this  age  what  the  day  of  the  proclamation  ofFlamL- 
niuus  was  to  the  ancient  Roman.  Yes,  let  them 
celebrate  the  1st  of  August  as  the  day  of  their  deli- 
verance and  of  glory — and  leave  to  us  the  pleasant 
employment  of  commenting  upon  their  motives,  of 
devising  means  to  shelter  the  African  slaves  from 
their  search,  and  of  squandering  millions  to  support 
on  a pestilential  coast  a squadron  of  the  stripes  and 
stars,  with  instructions  sooner  to  scuttle  there-  ships, 
than  to  molest  the  pirate  slaver  who  shall  make  his 
flag-staff  the  herald  of  a lie. 

Apologizing  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  k-ngth  of 
the  letter,  I will  close  it  with  an  ejaculation  to  hea- 
ven that  you  may  live  to  substitute  for  the  first  of 
August  the  day  when  slavery  shall  be  proclaimed  a 
word  without  meaning  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth,  and  when  the  power  of  emancipation  shall  be 
extinguished  in  universal  freedom!  To  share  m the 
jubilant  chorus  of  that  day,  if  my  voice  could  burst 
from  the  cerements  of  the  toinb,  it  should  be  to  shout, 
hallelujah!  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth;, 
let  the  earth  rejoice,  and  be  glad! 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 


” x lie  Latin  quotuuoii  in  file  copy,  in  a N.  Y oi  k paper,, 
is  so  mutilated,  that  we  omit  railier  than  aiiempi  to  de- 
cipher it.  [Ed.  N.  Reg. 


ANTI-SLAVERY  CONVENTION. 


Having  inserted  extracts  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held  in  London,  we 
were  anxious  to  find  some  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Anti-Slavery  societies  of  this  country,, 
but  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  any 
details  of  the  meeting  held  lately  in  Boston,  except 
the  following,  which  we  extract  from  the  Boston 
Post; 

,,Qn  Wednesday  and  Thursday  (old  election.  weelt)> 
I attended,  for  some  time,  at  this  convention,,  at  the 
Miller  Tabernacle  in  Howard  street.  The  per- 
formances (speaking)  were  of  a mixed  kind,  trage- 
dy, comedy,  and  farce,  according  to  the  disposition, 
character,  education,  and  talents  of  the  orators. 
There  was  the  eloquence  of  bold,  rude,  unpolished 
invective;  of  ludicrous,  homely,  illiterate  sarcasm,, 
of  glaring  absurdity  or  insanity,;  and  sometimes  of" 
the  most  finished,  classical,  powerful  rhetoric, 
which  Cicero  would  not  have  blushed  to  own.,  and 
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which  is  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  here,  cither  in  the 
pulpit  or  at  the  bar.  There  were  brother  llemond 
jet  black),  and  brother  Garrison — brother  Douglas) 
(colored;  and  brother  Quincy — brother  Latimer,  and 
brother  Jackson— brother  Foster,  for  uncontrolled 
liberty  of  speech,  and  sister  Folsom  for  the  same, 
but  quarrelling  with  each  other,  notwithstanding. 
There  was  one  class  for  preserving  order  in  debate, 
and  another  class  for  keeping  no  order  at  all.  There 
was  one  set  for  repudiating  and  abolishing  the  cler- 
gy and  the  church,  insisting  on  its  being  necessary 
before  the  abolition  of  slavery  can  succeed;  and  there 
was  another  set,  with  brother  May  at  their  head,  in 
favor  of  the.  continuance  hut  reformation  of  the  mi- 
nistry and  the  church,  for  the  use  of  such  as  requir- 
ed those  aids.  There  was  sister  somebody  with  her 
party,  who  contended  that  it  is  sin  to  take  money  for 
the  support  of  a minister  from  a slaveholder,  whose 
money  was  earned  by  his  slave;  and  there  was  bro- 
ther Pierpont,  with  others,  for  taking  what  they  can 
get,  whether  of  slaveholders,  rum-makers,  or  rum- 
sellers.  There  was  one  party  (a  very  large  one)  for 
consuming  the  time  in  useless  strife  about  questions 
of  order,  and  other  frivolous  topics,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  themselves  talk,  and  of  gaining  a trifling 
victory  over  a rival  speaker;  and  there  was  another 
party  (a  very  small  one  indeed)  with  a most  modest, 
respectable,  and  apparently  sincere  and  benevolent 
person  at  their  head,  who  were  for  discussing  and 
devising  means  for  the  speedy  freedom  of  llie  slave — 
discussious,  on  account  of  which  some  persons 
(himself  probably  meaning)  had  come  five  hundred 
miles  to  this  city. 

One  of  the  principal  topics  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  was,  whether  the  ministry  and  the  church, 
as  now  existing  and  organized,  were  divinely  insti- 
tuted or  commanded.  In  the  discussion,  however, 
the  question  seemed  to  be  whether  individual  minis- 
ters are  specially  called,  appointed,  and  empowered 
by  God  to  expound  the  scriptures,  and  to  dictate  to 
the  people  on  religious  subjects.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers brother  Campbell,  related  several  anecdotes  to 
the’ point.  The  rev.  Mr.  Towne,  he  said,  had  de- 
clared, that  he  wished  all  his  doctrines  to  be  discus- 
sed by  his  hearers;  that  all  had  a right  to  judge  for 
themselves,  and  to  discuss  religious  points  among 
themselves.  Taking  him  at  his  word,  this  speaker 
undertook  to  discuss  certain  points  at  a church  or 
conference  meeting,  but  was  put  down  by  Mr. 
Towne,  and  forbid  to  speak  upon  such  questions  in 
vestry  meetings.  He  alone,  he  said,  was  authorised 
to  teach,  advise,  and  enlighten  others  of  his  congre- 
gation on  such  subjects.  Other  instances  of  a simi- 
lar nature  were  related. 

Brother  Pierpont  came  in,  during  the  pendency  of 
this  question,  while  a sister  was  speaking  of  the  sin- 
fulness of  taking  money  in  payment  of  a minister’s 
salary  from  a slaveholder  derived  from  slave  labor. 
The  reverend  brother  took  fire  like  a locofoco  match 
and  rose  to  reply;  and  he  very  soon  became  deeply 
involved  in  his  favorite  subjects,  the  temperance 
cause,  and  his  long  disputes  with  his  parishioners. 
He  said  that  some  of  his  flock  were  rum-distillers 
and  rum-sellers;  but  he  should  be  very  glad  to  ob- 
tain from  them  what  they  owed  him  for  his  salary, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  his  debts,  even  though 
their  money  was  earned  in  making  and  selling  rum. 
Buthe  would  tell  them  plainly  and  boldly,  when  he 
received  their  money,  that  he  should  use  it  to  nourish 
his  body  for  the  purpose  of  doing  all  in  his  power, 
while  his  life  should  last,  to  destroy  their  business 
and  prevent  their  making  any  more  money  in  that 
way.  He  would  even  take  the  money  of  his  Satanic 
majesty  himself;  but  he  would  tell  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  overturn  his 
kingdom  and  destroy  his  power.  He  would  not  scru- 
ple to  take  his  money , but  he  would,  at  the  same 
time,  boldly  take  the  cloven-footed  giver  by  the 
horns.  He  was  here  called  to  order  by  brother 
Quincy,  the  moderator,  and  told  that  the  question 
was  not  about  ministers’  salaries,  but  whether  they 
or  their  order  were  divinely  instituted;  or,  rather, 
whether  the  belief  of  such  a divine  institution  must 
not  be  rooted  out,  and  the  present  establishment  and 
organizat ion  ol  ministers  and  churches  be  abolished, 
before  slavery  could  be  abolished.  Brother  P.  then 
disclaimed,  for  himself,  any  such  divine  authority. 
He  claimed  being  a man,  and  nothing  more.  He 
stood  six  feet  high  or  over  in  his  shoes,  and  itjat,  he 
thought,  entitled  him  to  be  considered  a man,  and  re- 
spected as  such.  He  preached  as  a mere  man,  and 
performed  his  other  duties  in  that  character.  The 
speaker,  however,  soon  diverged  into  his  old  favor- 
ite subject  of  salaries  and  parish  disputes — was  again 
called  to  order  by  brother  Quincy— and,  having  no- 
thing further  to  say  about  tile  real  question  at  issue, 
resumed  his  seat. 

On  Thursday,  the  question  came  up,  whether  a 
true,  honest,  conscientious  abolitionist  could  proper- 
ly accept  any  office,  or  vote  for  any  officer,  who  takes 


an  oath  to  sustain  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States 
— that  constitution  recognising  and  sustaining. slave- 
ry. The  affirmative  was  taken,  I believe,  by  every 
speaker;  and  brother  Wendell  Phillips  delivered  an 
extemporaneous  speech  in  its  support,  which,  for 
ingenuity  of  reasoning,  aptness  of  illustration,  readi- 
ness of  quotation  from  the  greatest  British  and  Ame- 
rican statesmen,  purity  of  diction,  fluency  and  hap- 
piness of  language,  chaste  and  beautiful  figures,  pro- 
priety and  elegance  of  pronunciation,  and  in  a word, 
of  classical  oratory  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age  it- 
self, has  been,  it  appeared  to  me,  rarely  surpassed 
even  by  our  most  gifted  and  admired  speakers.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  fine  talents,  except  on  occa- 
sions of  this  kind,  are  hid  in  the  earth,  and  are  ab- 
solutely unknown  to  the  community  in  general. 

During  the  discussion  of  this  or  some  other  ques- 
tion, brother  Foster  ‘‘had  the  platform,”  but  depart- 
ing from  the  question  entirely,  was  ctlled  to  order 
by  the  moderator.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  insisted 
on  his  right  to  say  what  he  pleased,  and  to  discuss 
any  subject  he  pleased.  Upon  this,  the  moderator, 
brother  Quincy,  left  the  chair  and  abdicated  his  office. 
A motion  was  then  made,  by  the  “order  party,”  that 
the  chair  should  be  sustained.  A long  and  angry  de- 
bate ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  brother  Foster 
insisted  that  the  moderator  had  only  power  to  advise, 
but  not  to  control  a speaker.  He  had  long  contend- 
ed for  this  right  of  speech,  and  he  never  would  re- 
linquish it.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for  exercising 
it  in  religious  assemblies,  and  he  was  ready  to  be  put 
in  prison  again  for  asserting  it.  Every  person  had 
this  right,  except  the  insane;  and  he  considered  Ab- 
by  Folsom  insane,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  it. 
Sister  Folsom  being  present,  rose  under  feelings  of 
the  greatest  indignation.  They  both  had  been  ar- 
rested and  tried  for  disturbing  religious  meetings. 
He  had  been  committed  to  jail,  and  she  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  at  Worcester.  She  told  brother  Foster 
that  in  calling  her  insane,  he  had  committed,  she  be- 
lieved, the  “unpardonable  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  and  it  would  be  found,  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  now  “fighting  against  God.”  But 
she  would  say,  as  the  Saviour  said  of  his  enemies 
and  revilers,  “Father  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.”  She  had,  it  is  true,  been  cruel- 
ly, unjustly,  and  wickedly  sent,  by  those  usurpers, 
the  courts  and  judges,  without  righteous  authority, 
to  the  Worcester  house  of  the  dead.  They  call  it  a 
hospital,  said  she,  but  most  absurdly  and  improperly 
for  there  is  no  hospitality  there!  She  continued,  a 
few  minutes,  speaking  with  energy,  distinctness  and 
grammatical  correctness,  commanding  the  most  earn- 
est attention,  though  sometimes  interrupted  by  a 
burst  at  the  oddity  or  pungency  of  her  expressions. 
The  illiberal,  unfeeling,  and  uncalled-for  rudeness  of 
brother  Foster  was  amply  compensated  by  a highly 
complimentary  remark  of  brother  Phillips  after- 
wards, in  regard  to  the  great  aptness  and  propriety 
of  an  observation  made  by  her  on  another  occasion. 

After  a long  and  pretty  warm  discussion  among 
the  brethren,  the  question  was  put  to  the  audience, 
‘that  the  chair  be  sustained,”  and  was  carried  by  a 
very  large  majority.  Mr.  Quincy  was  then  unani- 
mously invited  to  resume  the  chair,  which  he  did;  but 
brother  Foster,  finding  himself  not  supported  in  his 
liberty  doctrine,  declared  his  withdrawal  from  the 
society  and  convention,  with  the  intention  of  labor- 
ing in  the  “sectarian  field”  in  future.  In  these  dis- 
orderly labors,  he  will  probably  be  soon  sentenced 
again  to  imprisonment  for  disturbing  religious  meet- 
ings. 

In  the  convention  were  two  colored  brethren,  who 
exhibited  superior  talents  and  acquirements  in  ora- 
tory. Brother  Remond,  of  Salem,  is  a young  man, 
a black  nigger,  as  he  called  himself.  He  is  very  flu- 
ent and  energetic;  his  language  is  correct,  his  style 
good,  and  his  pronunciation  unexceptionable.  Hav- 
ing, in  his  lecturing  travels,  been  roughly  handled 
and  ignominiously  treated,  he  is  very  violent  and 
abusive  of  ministers,  deacons,  and  church  members, 
who  did  not  sustain  him,  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath,  also,  upon  those  “scoundrels”  the  rail  road 
directors,  especially  those  in  Salem.  He  manifested 
an  almost  rabid  antipathy  againt  the  “Jim  Crow 
car,”  designed  expressly  for  the  special  accomoda- 
tion of  “the  niggers.”  He  seemed  quite  a favorite 
with  some  of  the  while  young  ladies  of  the  audience, 
with  whom  he  occasionally  seated  himself. 

Brother  Douglas  is  a mulatto,  less  ardent  and  vio- 
lent than  brother  Remond,  but  a very  good  speaker. 
He  is  older,  more  dignified  and  moderate,  shows 
more  considerateness  and  prudence,  and  is  probably 
much  the  wiser  man.  They  were  both,  together 
with  George  Latimer,  added  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  President  Tyler,  and  to  request 
him  to  manumit  all  his  slaves.  This  request  will  be, 
no  doubt,  highly  acceptable  to  the  president,  and  will 
be  rendered  the  more  gratifying  by  this  most  appro- 
priate addition  to  the  committee.” 


AGRICULTURE. 


MR.  EVERETT,  our  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
Janies,  was  a guest  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Derby,  on  the  14th  of  July. 
His  health  being  proposed  by  the  chairman,  Earl, 
Spencer,  he  made  a speech,  a report  of  which  we 
annex: 

Mr.  Everett,  upon  rising  to  return  thanks,  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  and  long  continued  cheering.  He 
said — My  lord  and  gentlemen,  I assure,  you  without 
affectation,  that  when  1 consider  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you,  my  lord,  have  spoken  of  me  and  my  coun- 
try, I am  almost  overpowered  by  my  feelings,  and 
want  words  to  express  them — (cheers.) 

Such  a notice,  from  such  a company,  of  myself  and 
my  country,  from  this  intelligent  assembly  of  English 
noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  and  yeomen — from  you  my 
lord,  who  have  borne  the  flag  of  your  country  with 
honor  on  the  sea — (cheers,)  and  who  sustain  a posi- 
tion of  such  importance  and  respectability  on  shore 
— sir,  I want  words  to  thank  you  as  I ought. — You 
have  done  me  no  more  than  justice,  I assure  you,  in 
ascribing  to  me  the  kindest  feelings  toward  the  land 
of  my  fathers — (cheers.)  My  lord,  I am  a great  be- 
liever in  the  efficacy  of  a race  and  of  blood.  I do  not 
think  it  is  confined  to  a question  of  short-horns  and 
Herefords,  and  South  Downs  and  Leicesters. 

I believe  in  the  race  of  men  as  well  as  of  the  inferior 
animals — (cheers.)  Attached  as  I am  ardently,  pas- 
sionately, to  my  own  country,  desirous  to  strain  every 
nerve  in  her  service,  and  if  need  be  to  shed  every  drop 
of  blood  in  her  defence — (cheers,)  yet  I rejoice  that 
my  ancestors  were  the  countrymen  of  your  ancestors. 
My  lord,  the  sound  of  my  native  language  beyond  the 
sea  is  music  to  my  ears — (cheers.)  I do  rejoice  that 
when  I speak  my  own  mother  tongue  I speak  in  the 
mother  tongue  also  of  a kindred  people  like  that  of 
yourselves — (cheers);  and  my  lord,  if  there  is  any,,  oc- 
casion— if  there  is  any  meeting  that  ought  to  bring  us 
together  as  brethren,  is  it  not  at  a meeting  of  those 
devoted  to  the  great  parent  art,  the  common  interest 
of  civilized  nations? — (cheers.) 

Oh,  my  lord,  I believe  that  if  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  energy,  of  the  skill,  of  the  treasure,  that  have 
been  expended  by  rival  nations  in  the  deadly  struggle 
of  what  is  called  “the  field”  had  been  employed  in  a 
generous  emulation  to  see  who  could  excel  the  other 
in  thearts  of  peace  (cheers),  1 believe,  my  lord,  if  this 
1 had  been  done,  you  farmers  would  have  driven  us  di- 
plomatists out  of  the  field  (cheers;)  at  any  rate  you 
would  leave  us  very  little  to  do  in  carrying  on  angry 
international  discussions.  You  have  been  pleased  to 
allude  to  the  important  commercial  connection  be- 
tween our  two  countries;  it  is  important,  and  most 
earnestly  and  heartily  do  I wish  that  it  might  become 
more  so  (cheers.)  But  there  is  a thought  on  this  sub- 
ject which  has  struck  me,  since  I listened  to  your 
lordship’s  instructive  speech  last  evening,  illustrating 
the  incalculable  importance  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  commerce  between  our  two  countries  is  the 
largest  that  is  carried  on  between  any  two  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  annual  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  nearly 
twofold  that  which  you  carry  on  with  any  other  peo- 
ple. The  entire  annual  movement  of  this  commerce 
both  ways, — your  exports  to  the  United  States— your 
imports  from  the  United  States — either  of  them  singly 
being  twice  as  great  as  your  commerce  with  any  other 
nation.  And  yet  what  think  you  it  amounts  to?  About 
as  much  as  the  value  of, the  annual  crop  of  oats  and 
beans  in  Great  Britain — (cheers.)  I take  the  fact 
from  the  instructive  essay  of  your  worthy  collabora- 
teur,  Mr.  Pusey. 

One  more  fact  to  show  the  importance  of  your  agri- 
culture. The  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  pursuit  of  which  you  overshadow  the  ocean 
with  your  fleets  and  plant  your  colonies  in  the  farthest 
islands,  is  actually  less  in  value  than  the  annual  grass 
crop  of  these  islands.  [Cheers.]  So  truly  was  it  said 
that  he  was  the  greatest  benefactor  who  could  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
[Cheers.]  It  does  not  become  me,  my  lord — I will  not 
say  as  a stanger — by  your  kindness  you  will  allow  me 
to  throw  off  that  name  (cheers) — but  as  your  guest, 
it  does  not  become  me  to  enter  into  great  details  on 
this  occasion;  but  it  struck  me,  in  going  over  your 
implement  yard  this  morning,  that  however  neglectful 
and  inactive  you  may  have  been  heretofore  in  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  now. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
science,  of  mechanical  skill,  of  practical  sagacity,  of 
capital,  and  of  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  higher  or- 
ders— of  diligence  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
the  intermediate  and  laboring  classes,  combined  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  that  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (Cheers.)  And 
it  is  a most  remarkable  fact,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
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for  indulging  in  a general  reflection,  that  till  lately, 
all  great  discoveries  and  improvements  in  agriculture 
seem  to  have  been  the  product  of  the  very  earliest 
infancy  of  mankind.  Who  can  tell,  my  lord,  when 
that  instrument  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  civilization, 
the  plough,  was  invented!  Who  can  tell  when  man 
first  called  in  the  humble  partners  of  his  labor,  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  cow,  the  swine,  the  sheep,  and  took 
them  into  profitable  alliance  with  himself? 

If  you  could  find  out  who  was  the  shepherd  that  first 
caught  the  wild  dog,  and  taught  him  to  help  and  tend 
the  flock,  you  ought  to  rear  a monument  of  brass  or 
a marble  cenotaph  to  his  memory — a higher  monu- 
ment than  was  ever  raised  to  hero  or  monarch.  Who 
knows  where  the  cereal  grains  or  the  esculent  roots 
were  first  cultivated?  There  is  but  one  of  them,  as 
you  know,  the  potatoe,  of  which  the  history  is  known 
— all  the  rest  retire  back  into  the  darkest  antiquity. 
They  were  cultivated  at  a time  when  your  ancestors 
were  roaming  over  the  morasses  of  the  now  beautiful, 
free  and  merry  England— (Cheers);  when  our  ances- 
tors were  roaming  painted  savages  through  the  land. 
Aye,  when  the  Romans  and  Greeks  were  living  on 
beech  nuts  and  acorns — (hear  hear.) 

It  seems,  in  fact,  that  in  reference  to  the  progress 
of  agriculture,  mankind  has  followed  that  curious  law 
which  Mr.  Owen  alluded  to  at  the  council  dinner  yes- 
terday— the  law  which  governs  the  ruminating  ani- 
mals in  the  tropics.  He  pointed  out  to  us  most  beau- 
tifully that  the  ruminating  animals  there  have  a large 
fat  hump  between  the  shoulders.  This  is  nourished 
and  grows  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  food,  and  they  get  along  with  the 
hump  as  well  as  they  can  through  the  seven  succeeding 
months  of  scarcity.  So  it  seems  with  mankind  with 
respect  to  agricultural  discoveries.  In  the  very  infan- 
cy of  the  race  they  got  this  large  fat  hump  between 
the  shoulders,  and  for  3000  years  they  lived  upon  lit- 
tle or  nothing  else [cheers  and  laughter.]  The 

very  plough  that  we  read  of  in  Virgil  we  may  now  see 
in  use  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

We  see  it  still  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry  as  we 
discover  it  in  bas  relief  on  the  sculptured  remains  of 
antiquity.  It  is  a most  pleasing  fact  that  tuis  revival 
of  the  great  art  of  agriculture  in  these  latter  days  of 
the  world  is  the  work  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  of 
which  you  have  spoken.  It  has  been  left  to  you,  and 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  say  to  us,  living  as  we  do  in 
this  ungenial  climate,  beneath  these  weeping  skies; 
(the  rain  was  at  this  moment  descending  in  torrents, 
and  the  observation  was  loudly  cheered:)  it  has  been 
left  to  us  to  do,  that  which  not  Italy  nor  Greece  has 
been  able  to  do  with  all  their  sunny  ciimate. 

Ye s,  and  it  is  the  want  of  those  tropical  luxuries, 
those  enervating  breezes  of  the  south,  that  has  given 
you,  that  has  given  us,  the  hardihood,  that  persever- 
ance, that  industry,  that  resolution,  that  are  worth  all 
the  specie  and  the  gold  of  the  tropics — (cheers.)  Yes 
it  is  this  that  enables  you  to  make  that  boast  which 
I hope  you  will  permit  me,  for  my  country,  to  join — 
•'Man  is  the  nobler  growtn  our  soil  supplies, 

And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  northern  skies.’’ 
(cheers.)  I beg  your  pardon  for  the  length  or  time 
I have  detained  you.  I assure  you  that  when  these 
shouts  shall  be  heard  across  the  Atlantic,  as  they  will 
in  18  or  19  days,  they  will  be  echoed  from  hearts  as 
warm  as  yours — (cheers.) 

LORD  MORPETH  then  rose  to  propose  the  next 
toast.  His|lordship  was  most  loudly  cheered.  He  said, 
my  lord  Hardwickeand  gentlemen,  I have  butonefear 
on  this  occasion,  and  I think  it  a just  one,  for  I 
ought  to  mention  to  you  that  I have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  one  of  your 
annual  celebrationsl  have  no  knowledge  whatever — 
to  my  great  loss  be  it  spoken — of  the  business  of 
agriculture,  either  in  theory,  or  what  is  still  more 
essential,  in  practice;  and  I have  no  other  preten- 
sions to  be  enrolled  with  your  society,  much  less 
thus  to  stand  forward  among  you,  beyond  that  which 
is  contained  in  a full  and  unqualified  recognition  of 
its  importance  [hear,  hear,  and  cheers],  and  a most 
lively  desire  for  its  progress  and  weltare  [cheers 
again].  My  fear,  then  is,  lest,  should  I be  so  unwise 
as  to  allow  myself  much  latitude  in  my  preface  to 
the  toast  I hold  in  my  hand,  I should  commit  some 
egregious  blunder — that  I should  plough  my  furrows 
crooked,  or  put  too  many  horses  to  my  team;  in  short, 
that  I should  be  guilty  of  something  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  showing  me  up  completely  i*  the 
eyes  of  my  more  competent  and  better  instructed 
hearers.  The  more  especially  so,  to  tell  the  frank 
truth,  as  I am  not  aware  whether  the  toast  with 
which  I am  entrusted  will  appeal  with  equal  force 
to  the  sympathies  of  all  whom  I have  now  the  honor 
of  addressing.  The  toast  is,  first,  for  agriculture. 
So  far  good.  This  is  all  plain  sailing  here.  You 
will  ail  be  disposed,  no  doubt,  to  render  agriculture 
the  share  of  honor  which  it  claims  and  deserves. 
The  toast  then  goes  on  to  mention  manufactures  and 
commerce  [tremendous  cheering].  Now  l think  I 


can,  with  great  brevity,  I will  assure  you,  state  the 
very  bestgrounds  why  these  adjuncts  are  entitled  to 
your  favorable  reception;  and,  although  I have  the 
happiness  of  believing  that?  in  the  crowded  area  tie- 
fore  me  there  must  be  persons  eminently  distinguish- 
ed for  their  enterprize  and  success  in  both  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  pursuits,  yet  I confess  it  to 
he  my  conviction  that  the  agriculturists  have  a de- 
cided majority  in  the  present  company  [cheers]. 
Therefore,  for  mere  gentility’s  sake,  I hope  the  ma- 
jority will  be  inclined  to  extend  to  the  minority  a 
cordial  and  courteous  greeting  [cheers].  You  agri- 
culturists are  too  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
“good  breeding”  [great  laughter]  to  exhibit  your- 
selves in  the  light  of  that  character,  which  is  termed 
the  tyrant  majority.  Moreover,  unfeigned,  indeed, 
as  is  my  respect  for  all  pertaining  to  agriculture — 
honorable  and  invigorating  as  are  all  its  pursuits — 
taking  their  date  from  time’s  own  beginning — growing 
with  every  growth  of  civilization,  and  advancing 
with  the  advances  of  light,  truth  and  knowledge — 
indispensable  and  inestimable  truly  as  are  its  varied 
contributions  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  national 
prosperity  and  greatness — I yet  much  question  whe- 
ther, in  view  of  all  these,  it  could  conveniently  dis- 
pense with  the  assistanqe  and  encouragement  afford- 
ed it  by  the  other  adjuncts  of  the  toast  [hear,  hear]. 
We  are  no  longer,  if  our  inclination  should  per- 
chance lie  that  way,  to  becomea  nation  of  Arcadian 
shepherds  [laughter].  It  has  been  our  lot  to  bear  for 
many  centuries  now  a great  and  important  part  in 
the  complicated  concerns  of  the  world,  and  in  doing 
so  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  incurring  a great  na- 
tional debt  [hear,  hear].  I would  remind  you  that 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  materially  aided 
in  enabling  us  to  attain  to  that  height  of  influence 
and  renown  at  which  we  have  now  arrived;  and  al- 
though the  pipe  has  alwavs  been  considered  as  ex- 
clusively a pastoral  instrument,  we  rau-t  rely  upon 
commerce  and  manufactures  to  enable  us  to  pay  the 
piper,  [great  laughter  and  cheering].  Agriculture 
provides  us  with  able  and  ingenious  hands,  but  we 
are  forced  to  rely  also  on  manufactures  and  com- 
merce for  some  of  the  open  and  capacious  mouths 
[hear,  hear]  The  more  we  observe  and  look  into 
every  department  of  employment  that  engaged  the 
family  of  man,  the  more  shall  we  find  that  we  all 
stand  essentially  in  need  of  each  other  [cheers].  The 
great  and  extensive  producer  is  an  admirable  per- 
sonage certainly,  but  he  has  a most  useful  adjunct  in 
the  stout  consumer  [hear,  hear].  Many  persons  had- 
imagined  at  various  agfes  of  the  world,  that  they 
could  make  themselves  better  men  by  becoming  re- 
cruits, and  cooping  themselves  up  in  sequestered  and 
solitary  cells,  and  untrodden  deserts,  but  this  was 
certainly  pushing  the  principle  of  protection,  in  mo- 
rality [ mean,somewhattoo  far  [laughter  and  cheers]. 
The  human  family  can  only  thrive  by  the  exercise  of 
the  social  virtues  [hear,  hear],  and  man’s  works  must 
thrive  by  the  aid  of  mutual  dependencies  [great 
cheers].  1 am  as  ready  and  willing  as  any  man  can 
be,  to  cry  “speed  the  plough,”  but  ploughs,  before 
they  can  be  used,  must  be  made,  must  be  manufac- 
tured; and  though  we  read  in  our  ancient  story  books 
of  dragon’s  teeth  growing  up  into  a crop  of  armed 
men,  I doubt  whether  even  the  most  successful  com- 
petitor in  drill  or  broad  cast,  can  succeed  in  turning 
up  a ready  made  plough  [hear  and  laughter].  Who- 
ever has. carefully  inspected  the  agricultural  imple- 
ments exhibited  this  day,  will  see  in  the  perfection 
of  invention  and  executive  skill  to  which  they  have 
attained,  sufficient  reason  why  manufactures  should 
be  associated  with  agriculture,  in  our  aspirations  for 
successful  pursuit  in  all  the  great  branches  of  our 
national  industry.  And  especially,  give  me  leave  to 
add,  should  such  be  the  case,  in  the  particular  spot 
where  they  were  holding  their  present  meeting,  with- 
in the  county  and  borough  of  Derby.  It  was  true 
that  the  first  machine  introduced  for  the  throwing  of 
silk  by  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  and  the  claims  of  manu- 
facturers for  countenance  and  support,  should  not  be 
made  light  of  in  the  country,  which  has  been,  and 
which  is,  a favorite  residence  with  the  Arkwrights; 
and  near  the  shades  which  have  been  planted  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Strutts  [cheers].  I can  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  the  pleasure  of  attending  this 
meeting  has  been  no  common  gratification  to  me — 
looking,  as  I do,  at  the  various  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  the  spirit  by  which  it  is  conducted,  and 
the  many  and  important  objects  at  which  it  aims. 
It  has  been  brought  together  from  no  motive  what- 
ever of  party  feeling  or  party  excitement,  to  swell 
the  breath  of  a popular  movement,  or  to  oil  the 
wheels  of  any  particular  intrigue  [great  cheers].  Its 
purposes  are  all  pure,  and  simply,  patriotic.  It  has 
placed  side  by  side  many  goodly  samples  of  the  ho- 
nest-faced and  high-hearted  yeomanry  of  England, 
with  some  of  the  brightest  and  choicest  specimens  of 
its  ancient  aristocracy.  And  when  I say  this  of  the 
latter,  it  is  because  I feel  convinced  that  their  own 


charitable  wishes  and  forwardness  in  all  benevolent 
purposes,  entitle  them  to  praise  far  more  than  any 
accumulation  of  mere  ancestral  honors  [cheers].  As- 
sembled together,  as  we  are,  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  England,  this  meeting  i3  not  limited  even 
to  English  boundaries.  We  have  amongst  us  Mr. 
Smith  of  Deanston,  who  has  invaded  us  with  his 
subsoil  plough,  and  has,  like  the  Pretender  of  61d, 
penetrated  as  far  even  as  the  good  town  of  Derby  it- 
self [laughter].  But  the  parallel,  I am  happy  to 
say,  here  ceases.  The  character  of  Mr.  Smith  is 
certainly  not  that  of  a pretender,  for  we  find  that  he 
has  done  what  the  other  failed  to  do;  he  has  made 
his  halt  in  the  metropolis  itself  [cheers].  We  are 
also  honored  by  the  presence  amongst  dirof  an  agri- 
cultural deputation  from  Ireland  [great  cheering]; 
and  I have  no  doubt  they  are  fully  prepared  to  as- 
sure us  that  they  have  no  intention  whatever  of  re- 
pealing the  union  which  now  so  happily  subsists  be- 
tween them  and  us  [cheers  and  laughter].  I do  not 
desire  to  be  here  betrayed  into  subjects  of  a grave  and 
serious  character;  but  the  union  which  they  are  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  is  that  between  Irish  oats  and 
Saxon  horses  [laughter].  I am  most  happy  also  in 
perceiving  that  we  count  this  day  among  our  guests 
those  who  come  from  a far  distant  land,  but  who 
speak  the  same  language,  and  are  identified  in  origin 
with  ourselves.  The  meeting  has  already,  I am  glad 
to  say,  given  sufficient  and  cheering  testimony  that 
they  were  rejoiced  to  see  amongst  them  such  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  are  now  present,  and 
especially  so  to  see  them  represented  by  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  statesman  whoso  worthily  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  his  government  with  our  own 
[cheers].  It  will  not,  perhaps,  altogether  savor  of 
modesty,  though  it  will  not  be  altogether  a depar- 
ture from  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  week.  If 
I am  to  observe  that  they  are  of  a good  and  approv- 
ed stock  [cheer];  and  you  may  take  the  word  of  one 
who  speaks  from  experience  of  the  matter,  that  in 
frank  and  cordial  hospitality  to  the  guest  and  strang- 
er, John,  the  elder  Bull,  must  work  hard  to  come  up 
to  Jonathan,  the  lusty  yearling  [laughter  and  cheers]. 

I have  already  sufficiently  indicated  the  claims  which 
manufactures  and  commerce  have  to  be  allied  in  this 
toast  with  agriculture;  and  to  participate  in  the  ho- 
nors which  you  now  propose  to  bestow  upon  the 
most  important  branches  of  our  industry;  and  when 
I reflect,  besides  all  else,  what  commerce  has  ac- 
complished, in  developing  the  energies  and  augment., 
ing  the  welfare  of  our  country;  how  much  it  has 
done  to  bring  together  the  scattered  branches  of  the  * 
human  family;  to  unite  people  with  people,  clime 
and  clime,  and  man  with  man,  in  a great  enriching, 
and  healing  intercourse;  to  soften  the  harsh  asperi- 
ties of  international  jealousies,  and  to  curb  the  sa- 
vage tendencies  to  strife  and  murderous  war.  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  it  also  ought  to 
be  associated  in  the  glorious  partnership,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  infinite  pleasure  and  confidence  that 
I now  call  upon  you  all  to  drink  “agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce.”  The  noble  lord,  on  re- 
suming his  seat,  was  most  vociferously  cheered,  and 
the  toast  was  drunk  standing,  with  three  times  three. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  grand  din- 
ner of  the  members  of  the  society  was  given,  there 
was  a dinner  of  440  members  of  the  council  of  the 
society  and  others,  including  many  invited  gupsts. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Henry  Colman,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society.  His  health  be- 
ing proposed  by  the  president,  he  returned  thanks  in 
a speech  as  follows: 

Mr.  Colman  acknowledged  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality with  which  he  had  been  received  ever  since 
his  arrival  in  this  country.  He  had  been  greatly 
struck  with  the  beautiful  show  of  implements,  but  he 
could  assure  them  that  he  much  regretted  there  was 
not  among  them  a machine  for  making  after-dinner 
speeches.  [Laughter].  Mr.  Colman  then  proceed- 
ed to  descant  in  warm  terms  upon  the  importance 
of  agriculture.  It  was  the  art  of  arts,  and  the  con- 
servation of  public  morals.  Persons  might  do  with- 
out lawyers  and  doctors,  and  even  preachers,  if  eve- 
ry one  would  take  proper  care  of  his  health,  conduct 
and  conscience;  and  they  could  do  without  soldiers 
if  every  one  would  act 'upon  the  golden  rule,  “Do 

unto  others  as  you  would  be  done  by;” — [cheers] 

but  he  could  not  conceive  how  they  cocld  do  without 
agriculture.  [Cheers  and  laughter].  While,  how- 
ever, they  were  making  all  these  improvements  in 
implements,  modes  of  culture,  and  the  rearing  of 
animals,  he  hoped  they  would  not  forget  the  laborers 
—[cheers]— those  by  whose  means  they  were  ena- 
bled to  accumulate  wealth,  but  would  endeavor  to 
improve  theircondition as  much  as  possible.  [Cheers], 
He  congratulated  them  on  the  good  understanding 
that  subsisted  between  England  and  America;  and 
God  forbid  that  either  ocean  or  mountain,  or  worse 
than  that,  any  political  distinctions  should  sever 
them.  [Prolonged  cheering.] 
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FAREWELL  ADDRESS  OF  JACQUIS,  HEAD 
CHIEF  OF  THE  WYANDOTS,  TO  GOT. 
SHANNON.  We  have  several  objects  in  view  in 
visiting  you,  the  governor  of  the  state.  First,  it  was 
due  him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  great  state; 
and,  secondly,  it  was  due  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  to 
whom,  through  their  governor,  we  speak,  and  bid 
them  an  affectionate  farewell.  We  came  here,  also, 
to  ask  the  extension  of  executive  clemency  to  an  un- 
fortunate bfo},her  of  our  nation,  and  we  now  thank  you 
for  grantmgfour  prayer  in  that  behalf. 

We  part  with  the  people  of  Ohio  with  feelings  the 
more  kind,  because  there  has  not  been  any  hostility 
• between  your  people  and  ours  ever  since  the  treaty 
of  Gen.  Wayne  at  Greenville.  Almost  fifty  years  of 
profound  peace  between  us  have  passed  away,  and 
have  endeared  your  people  to  ours.  Whatever  may- 
be our  future  fate  beyond  the  Mississippi,  whither 
we  are  bound,  we  shall  always  entertain  none  but 
feelings  the  most  kind  and  grateful  towards  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio.  Before  Wayne’s  treaty,  there  had  been 
one  lono-  war  between  our  fathers  and  your  ances- 
tors. At  that  treaty,  our  people  promised  peace,  and 
they  have  kept  that  promise  faithfully.  We  will  for- 
ever keep  that  promise  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  or 
the  rivers  run.  When  we  arrive  at  the  place  of  our 
destination,  surrounded,  as  we  shall  be,  by  red  men, 
less  acquainted  with  them  than  we  are  with  white 
men,  we  shall  always  take  great  pleasure  in  telling 
the  Indians  of  that  vast  region,  how  kind,  how  peace- 
ful, how  true,  faithful,  and  honest  your  people  have 
been  to  our  people. 

If  at  any  future  day,  any  of  our  people  should  vi- 
sit this  state,  we  hope  that  your  people  will  see  that 
they  do  not  suffer  for  food  or  any  of  the  necessaries 
of  life;  that  when  thirsty,  you  will  give  him  drink — 
when  hungry,  you  will  give  him  food — or  naked,  you 
w-ill  give  hitn  clothes — or  sick,  you  will  heal  him.— 
And  we,  on  our  part,  promise  the  same  kindness  to 
any  of  your  people,  should  they  visit  us  in  our  far 
western  future  home. 

Our  original  intention  was  to  have  passed  through 
— ..  rmp  deDarting journey  from 
pose  of  shortening 
the  principal  part 
h Urbana.  But  al- 
people  have  passed 
aute,  yet  they  could 

not  forego  the  pleasure  u.  ing  you  their  chief, 

and  addressing  you,  and  through  you  the  people  of 
Ohio,  language  of  truth,  friendship,  and  sincerity. 

Our  fathers  have  often  ranged  this  valley  with 
your  fathers,  in  peace  and  friendshp,  and  we  wished 
vour  people  to  know  that  we  have  the  same  kind 
feelings  that  existed  in  times  past,  and  we  wish  you 
to  know  that  we  wish  to  perpetuate  and  keep  alive 
the  same  brotherly  feeelings.  In  other  states  and 
territories,  the  Indians  have  lived,  surrounded  by 
white  men,  with  whom  they  had  occasional  out- 
breaks, wars,  and  difficulties;  but  between  us  and 
your  people,  the  chain  of  peace  and  friendship  has 
always  continued  to  be  bright,  smooth,  and  free  from 
rusty  or  bloody  spots.  You  are  the  representative 
of  your  people;  therefore  be  so  good  as  to  tell  your 
people  what  we  say  on  this  final  parting  occasion, 
and  say  to  them  to  believe  us  to  be  always  hereafter, 
what  we  always  have  been,  the  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio. 

gov.  shannon’s  reply. 

Your  visit  to  the  capital  of  Ohio,  before  leaving 
the  land  of  your  fathers  for  your  new  home  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  kind  and  friendly  feelings 
which  you  have  manifested  in  tendering  to  me,  and 
through  me,  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  an  affectionate 
farewell,  will  not  fail  to  excite  in  the  breast  of  every 
citizen  of  this  state,  as  it  has  in  mine,  additional 
feelings  of  friendship,  and  regard  for  you  and  those 
you  represent. 

1 am  gratified  in  having  this  opportunity  to  tender 
to  you  personally,  and  thorough  you,  to  the  Wyan- 
orc  fott  nation,  the  esteem  and  friendly  feelings  of  the 
bel  citizens  of  Ohio,  and  in  their  name,  bid  you  an  af- 
dii  /fectionate  farewell.  In  doing  se,  I am  sure  I but 
I , - express  the  feelings,  and  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
/ every  citizen  ot  this  stale.  The  Wygmdott  nation 
having  long  lived  in  our  midst,  and  on  terms  of  peace 
and  friendship  with  us,  and  having  been  an  ally  and 
friend  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
shared  with  us  in  the  toils  and  dangers,  as  well  as 
the  glories  of  that  contest,  are  endeared  to  us  by  ties 
too  strong  to  be  broken,  and  by  recollections  that  can 
never  be  forgotten.  Although  in  future  you  will  be 
removed  from  us  by  distance,  and  the  social  inter- 
course which  has  .heretofore  so  long  and  so  happily 
existed  between  your  people  and  us,  will,  in  a great 
measure,  cease— yet,  rest  assured,  we  will  forever 


cherish  for  you  and  your  people  the  most  friendly 
feelings,  and  that  in  going  to  your  new  home,  you 
carry  with  you  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio.  Since  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  which 
brought  peace  to  your  people  and  to  us — a treaty 
alike  honorable  to  both  parties — no  one  circumstance 
has  occurred  to  disturb  the  harmony  and  friendship 
existing  between  your  people  and  citizens  of  this 
state — a circumstance  highly  creditable  to  both  par- 
ties, and  showing  the  fidelity  with  which  each  has 
always  adhered  to  the  obligations  of  that  treaty. 

I do  not  recollect  of  any  other  instance  in  any  oth- 
er state  or  territory,  where  the  Indians  have  lived, 
surrounded  by  white  men,  without  some  difficulties 
and  outbreaks;  but  with  your  people  and  citizens  of 
Ohio,  there  have  been  none.  Peace  and  friendship 
have  characterized  their  intercourse  for  near  fifty 
years,  and  as  the  causes  which  generally  lead  to  con- 
flict will  be  in  a great  measure  removed  in  future, 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  chain  of 
friendship  will  continue,  through  coming  time,  bright 
and  unbroken. 

Should  any  of  your  people  return  to  Ohio  to  look 
once  more  on  the  land  of  their  fathers,  or  visit  their 
old  friends — or  should  they  be  induced  to  visit  the 
slate  from  any  other  considerations,  they  will  find  in 
the  generous  citizens  of  Ohio  true  friends,  who  will 
minister  to  their  wants  and  necessities,  and  treat 
them  with  brotherly  feelings.  Should  any  of  our 
citizens  be  known  amongst  you,  by  misfortune  or 
otherwise,  1 know  they  will  find  in  the  generous  Wy- 
andott  a friend.  The  recollections  of  the  past  will 
ensure  mutual  acts  of  kindness  in  future,  on  all  the 
proper  occasions,  between  your  people  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Ohio. 

In  complying  with  your  request  in  granting  a par- 
don to  one  of  your  unfortunate  people,  who  has  been 
confined  for  sometime  past  in  the  state  prison,  I am 
gratified  in  being  able  to  say  to  you  that  his  conduct, 
while  under  the  control  of  the  public  authorities,  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory. 

1 shall  not  fail  to  perform  the  pleasing  duty  of  ma- 
king known  to  the  people  of  this  state,  in  obedience 
to  your  request,  what  you  say  on  this  final  parting 
occasion,  and  to  assure  them  you  are,  as  heretofore, 
their  friends,  and  that  you  leave  the  state  with  kind 
and  good  feelings  towards  all  the  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  I tender  to  you  my  warmest  thanks 
for  this  friendly  visit,  and  wish  you  and  your  people, 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  in  your  new  homes, 
and  desire  you  to  say  to  them,  that  they  depart  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers  with  the  respect  and  friend- 
ly feelings  of  the  citizens  of  this  state,  and  that  they 
bear  with  them  the  good  wishes,  of  all  for  their 
welfare,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 

THE  WYANDOT  INDIANS. 

The  Logan  (Ohio)  Gazette  of  July  15,  says: 

“The  remains  of  this  once  flourishing  tribe — the 
last  of  the  Aborigines  of  Ohio — passed  through  our 
village  on  Thursday  afternoon,  on  their  way  to  their 
new  homes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  most 
of  them  appeared  contented  and  happy,  and  seemed 
to  bear  the  labor  and  exposure  to  the  heat  and  dust 
with  stout  hearts;  yet  it  was  a melancholy  spectacle. 
But  few  could  look  on  it,  and  not  reflect  upon  what 
the  red  man  of  the  forest  once  was  on  this,  his  na- 
tive soil.  The  pi  oud  possessor  of  a continent,  un- 
surpassed by  any  other  in  the  richness  of  the  soil;  a 
climate  varying  from  the  greatest  heat  to  extreme 
cold;  abounding  in  every  variety  of  game;  and  pre- 
senting scenes  of  natural  beauty  and  grandeur,  that 
charmed  the  eye.  In  the  space  of  about  three  cen- 
turies, they  have  fallen  victims  to  the  rapacious  cu- 
pidity of  the  white  man,  or  fled  before  the  advances 
of  civilization.  But  a remnant  now  remain  to  re- 
mind us  of  their  former  numbers  and  strength,  their 
dauntless  courage,  and  wily  stratagem — their  attach- 
ment to  theirbeloved  hunting  grounds, and  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors.  Their  council  fires  have  gone 
out;  their  wigwams  are  deserted;  no  more  their  shrill 
whoop  resounds  through  the  interminable  forest, 
starting  the  game  from  its  lair,  to  meet  the  fatal  ball 
of  the  hunter.  They  have  passed  away!  Peace,  ci- 
vilization, and  science  have  taken  their  place,  trans- 
forming the  trackless  wilderness  into  cultivated 
fields,  and  rewarding  the  laborer  for  his  toil.  They 
are  gone! — may  the  good  spirit  guide  and  protect  them! 

We  feel  melancholy  as  we  write,  and  have  not 
space  to  indulge  in  these  lucubrations.  The  Wyan- 
dotts  are  well  fitted  out  for  their  long  journey. — 
They  possess  every  thing  in  abundance,  and  are 
united  together  by  the  strongest  attachments.  Their 
old  heads  are  with  them — the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  tribe.  Among  the  old  men  of  the  nation,  we 
noticed  Cob,  the  head  of  the  Bear  tribe,  and  War- 
pole,  the  unrivalled  orator.  Take  the  tribe  altoge- 
ther, they  present  a fine  specimen  of  Nature’s  handi- 
work. The  most  of  them  are  noble  looking  fellows, 
stout  of  limb,  athletic  and  agile;  devoted  in  their 


attachments  to  their  squaws  and  families,  and  brave 
and  generous  to  a fault.  Among  the  squaws  are  some 
really  beautiful  women. 

The  tribe  move  themselves,  and  deserve  credit  for 
the  order  and  decorum  which  they  observe.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the. two  days  they  were  passing 
our  village,  we  noticed  but  one  drunken  man.  They 
were  sober  in  conduct,  as  well  as  in  countenance. — 
On  Thursday  night,  the  tribe  encamped  on  McKee’s 
creek,  about  four  miles  south  of  our  village.  We 
give  below,  as  near  as  we  could  ascertain, — not  be- 
ing able  to  see  Jacquez,  the  head  chief,  and  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  official  roll — the  number  of  the  Ohio 
Wyandotts  and  those  from  Michigan  and  Canada, 
and  the  number  of  their  horses  and  teams.  The 
statement  may  be  relied  on,  as  nearly,  if  not  alto- 


gether, correct. 

Ohio  Wyandots  625 

Michigan  and  Canada  do.  125 

Wagons,  excluding  buggies,  Stc.,  owned  by 
the  tribe  65 

Hired  wagons  55 

Horses  and  ponies,  from  250  to  300 


The  main  body  will  proceed  directly  for  Cincin- 
nati, via  Xenia.  At  Urbana,  the  chiefs  leave  the 
tribe,  and  proceed  to  Columbus,  where  they  are  to 
meet  the  executive  and  other  state  officers,  and 
through  them  take  a final  leave  of  the  citizens  and 
slate  of  Ohio.  The  ceremony  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
teresting. At  Cincinnati  the  tribe  will  charter  steam- 
boats and  ship  for  St.  Louis,  from  which  they  will  I 
travel  by  land  to  their  new  homes. 

The  interest  entertained  by  our  people  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Wyandotts,  was  manifested  by  a 
strong  desire  to  see  them,  ere  they  departed.  Many 
persons  came  into  town  from  the  country  and  neigh- 
boring villages,  and  all  felt  more  or  less  sympathy 
for  the  travellers.  They  no  longer  belong  to  Ohio! — 
the  last  link  that  connected  our  history  and  people 
with  the  achievements  and  scenes  of  the  past,  is 
broken!  May  their  new  homes  be  happy  ones — and 
may  they,  one  and  all,  appreciate  the  benefits  and 
comforts  of  civilized  life.” 

“Lo,  the  poor  Indian!”  The  Urbana  Citizen  of 
the  18th  ult.  says:  “The  passage  of  this  tribe  through 
our  village  excited  considerable  interest  among  our 
citizens,  and  no  small  degree  of  sympathy  in  the 
minds  of  all  familiar  with  their  history.  Who  could 
witness  the  last  tribe  of  our  aboriginal  inhabitants 
leaving  our  borders,  without  involuntarily  exclaim- 
ing, in  the  language  of  a noble  chief,  lLo  the  poor  In- 
dian!' ” 

The  Xenia  Torch  Light  of  July  20th  says:  “The 
remains  of  this  once  flourishing  tribe  of  Indians  pass- 
ed through  our  town  on  Sunday  morning  last.  They 
encamped  about  three  miles  north  of  the  town  on 
Saturday  evening,  where  they  had  intended  to  re- 
main over  the  Sabbath,  but  some  person  or  persons, 
having  injudiciously  furnished  the  intemperate  among 
them  witn  ardent  spirits,  it  was  thought  best  to  leave 
in  the  morning  for  fear  their  peace  would  be  serious- 
ly disturbed  by  those  few  who  had  become  intoxicat- 
ed. The  general  appearance  of  these  Indians  was 
truly  prepossessing.  Every  one  of  them,  we  believe, 
without  an  exception,  was  decently  dressed,  a large 
proportion  of  them  in  the  costume  of  the  whites. — 
Their  deportment  was  quite  orderly  and  respectful. 
We  are  informed  that  nearly  one-half  of  them  make 
a profession  of  the  Christian  religion.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  well  htted  out  for  their  journey,  having 
a convenient  variety  of  cooking  utensils,  and  pro- 
visions in  abundance.  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  company  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  was 
about  750.  The  number  of  wagons,  carriages,  and 
buggies  owned  by  the  tribe  about  80.  Hired  wagons 
55.  Horses  and  ponies  near  300.  Our  citizens  seem- 
ed to  look  upon  the  scene  of  their  departure  from 
among  us  with  feelings  of  melancholy  interest.  To 
reflect  that  the  last  remnant  of  a powerful  people, 
once  the  proud  possessors  of  the  soil  we  now  occu- 
py, were  just  leaving  their  beloved  hunting  grounds 
and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors — that  their  council 
fires  had  gone  out,  and  their  wigwams  were  deserted 
— was  well  calculated  to  awaken  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathies of  the  human  heart.  No  one  we  are  sure, 
who  felt  such  emotions,  could  refrain  from  breathing 
a devout  aspiration  to  the  “Great  Spirit,”  that  he 
would  guide  and  protect  them  on  their  journey,  and 
carefully  preserve  them  as  a people  after  they  shall 
have  arrived  at  their  new  home  in  the  far,  far  west.” 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  of  the  19th  ult.  says: — 
“A  remnant  of  this  tribe  from  Crawford  county, 
Ohio,  about  650  in  number,  passed  our  windows  this 
morning  in  a long  train  of  wagons  and  horses,  about 
to  embark  for  the  far  west.  Perhaps  they  are  in- 
different, and  we  hope  they  are,  but  we  could  not 
help  thinking  the  spectacle  a melancholy  one.  Just 
civilized  enough  to  have  lost  their  savage  courage, 
they  go  forth  on  the  broad  prairies  of  the  west,  like 
sheep  among  wolve3.  From  the  light  complexion 
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4 four  fifths  of  the  party,  we  judge  that  in  ten  years 
nore,  had  they  remained  in  Ohio,  all  traces  of  the 
Indian  would  have  disappeared  by  the  process  of 
amalgamation.  Among  them  are  white  women  ap- 
parently the  wives  of  very  respectable  looking  In- 
dians. One  of  the  party,  a squaw,  was  buried  yes- 
terday between  this  city  and  Lebanon.  The  warm 
season  must  be  distressing  to  them.” 

The  same  paper  of  the  20th  ult.  says: — “The  party 
of  VVyandotts  which  passed  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  yesterday  morning,  encamped  for  the  night 
on  the  steamboat  landing,  and  were  embarked  on  the 
steamers  Nodaway  and  Republic  this  morning,  for 
the  west.  One  of  them,  a fine  looking  fellow,  fell 
from  the  guards  of  the  Nodaway  yesterday,  whilst 
drunk,  and  was  drowned.  Many  more  of  them  were 
in  a similar  state  of  intoxication,  being  allowed  “free 
flow,”  among  the  neighboring  grog  shops.” 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  says: — “These  lords  of 
the  forest  left  our  landing  yesterday  morning,  and  in 
a few  days  will  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Western 
Mississippi,  where  the  government  has  provided 
them  with  a new  home. 

“Many  of  them  are  aged,  and  infirm  through  age. 
An  old  squaw  died  on  Tuesday,  who  was  aged  one 
hundred  and  twelve  years!  An  old  warrior  was 
pointed  out  to  us,  said  by  the  agent  to  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six!  Another,  quite  venerable,  at- 
tracted our  notice;  his  hair  collected  at  the  top  of 
his  head,  and  confined  by  a single  knot,  his  ears 
perforated,  his  person  peculiarly  marked,  and  his 
stalwart  frame  and  cunning  face  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  a Brave,  whose  prowess  had  cost  many  a 
death  groan  and  bloody  scalp  and  burning  roof  to  his 
early  enemies. 

“The  “fire  water”  of  the  white  man  had  been 
dealt  out  to  many  of  them  liberally  while  they  were 
tarrying  at  the  wharf  making  preparations  for  de- 
parture. And  who  is  licensed  by  this  Christian  city 
to  deal  out  death  to  the  infatuated  Indian?  for  death 
was  produced — one  of  the  young  men  helplessly  in- 
toxicated, fell  off  the  boat  into  the  water  and  was 
drowned,  and  another  was  rescued,  just  in  time  to 
save  the  flickering  life.  On  every  part  of  the  boat 
reclined  the  Indian,  where  his  faithful  squaw  had 
lain  him,  pleasantly  insensible  of  the  vice  that  was 
rioting  upon  his  energies  and  beggaring  his  brethren. 

“These  were  but  a sorry  specimen  of  the  “Noble 
Indian,”  of  whose  traits  history  and  poetry,  and  ro- 
mance have  filled  our  mind  with  admiration, — dirty, 
slovenly,  and  of  mean  proportions,  how  did  they 
contrast  with  the  poet’s  fancy. 

“The  women  were,  with  but  a few  exceptions, 
like  the  men,  dirty  and  greasy,  and  but  few  of  either 
were  full-bloods;  many  of  each  were  white — white 
men  with  Indian  wives,  and  Indian  men  with  white 
wives.  Two  or  three  young  girls,  whose  forms,  the 
fashions  of  our  white  belles  had  shaped  into  civilized 
proportions — that  is,  corsets  had  contracted  the  waist, 
and  dress  had  fitted  the  shape — did  not  suffer  in  a 
contrast  with  many  of  fairer  skin,  who  had  collect- 
ed around  them  to  wonder  and  to  gaze.  One,  whose 
face  bore  an  intelligent  expression,  but  whose  shades 
of  countenance  betrayed  the  canker  of  secret  grief 
and  melancholy  reflections,  was  pointed  out  to  us  as 
the  daughter  of  a chief;  she  had  left  a lover — a white 
— to  follow  the  fortunes  of  her  tribe,  but  under  the 
delusive  hope  and  treacherous  promise,  that  he  who 
had  stolen  her  young  heart  would  soon  join  her  in 
the  “pathless  woods.” 

“The  main  chief  is  a man  of  decided  talent  and 
indomitable  energy;  but  to  the  advice  and  counsels  of 
Walker,  a half-breed,  is  he  indebted  for  the  wisdom 
of  his  actions.  Walker  is  liberally  educated;  is  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity,  of  great  con- 
versational powers,  experienced  in  the  fashions  and 
doings  of  the  world,  resolute  in  Ins  actions,  liberal 
hearted  and  companionable,  a better  man  than  thou- 
sands who  flourish  in  the  forum,  and  call  down  the 
admiration  of  the  crowd.  He  is  wealthy,  and  al- 
though enjoying  all  the  pleasures  of  civilization,  and 
accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  which  money  can 
ever  command,  still  is  endeared  to  his  people,  and  fol- 
lows them  to  their  distant  home  to  share  their  fortunes. 

“We  recollect  a good  anecdote  of  this  man,  which 
may  be  worth  relating. 

“Some  three  or  four  years  since  he  was  at  Colum- 
bus, while  ihe  legislature  was  in  session,  and  being 
a jolly  fellow  when  associating  with  the  whites,  he 
sometimes  indulged  in  what  is  fashionably  termed  a 
“spree.”  With  some  “hail  fellows,”  some  of  them 
members,  others  the  public’s  officials,  he  went  to  the 
theatre  to  witness  an  Indian  play,  during  the  per- 
formance of  which  one  of  the  braves  was  required 
to  give  the  war  whoop;  but  not  being  practised  in  In- 
dian intonations,  nor  having  the  lung  power  of  the 
warrior,  his  yelp  sounded  very  contemptibly,  espe- 
cially on  the  ear  of  Walker.  The  Wyandot  sat 
composedly,  Dut  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  the  twinges 
of  bis  muscles,  indicated  displeasure.  He  sat  in 


moody  silence  till  the  actor  had  made  his  third  effort, 
and  before  the  company  in  his  box  knew  what  he 
was  about,  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  the  most  un- 
earthly “whoop,  vvhoop,”  ever  heard  under  civilized 
roof,  which  terrified  the  poor  player,  and  for  a mo- 
ment chilled  the  crowded  auditory  with  an  indescri- 
bable sensation.  “Hump!  that’s  Ingin!”  said  Walker, 
and  down  he  sat.  When  the  audience  recognised 
him,  they  gave  him  three  convulsing  cheers,  and  the 
play  proceeded. 

“This  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Ohio.  They  are  gone.  Once  powerful  in  numbers 
and  in  strength,  they  are  now  a melancholy  fraction. 
The  fate  of  the  red  man  is  their’s. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
They  wither  and  perish.” 

The  following  communication  is  from  a member 
of  the  tribe  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(la.)  Times: 

Defiance,  (O.)  June  1,  1843. 

Before  the  present  delightful  month  passes  away, 
the  last  tribe  of  Indians  in  Ohio  will  have  bid  fare- 
well to  the  land  and  home  of  their  birth.  What  ci- 
vilized neighbor  is  there  but  will  pause  and  contem- 
plate, with  a heart  full  of  sympathy,  this  passing 
fragment  of  a once  mighty  nation,  doomed  to  follow 
their  kindred  race  towards  the  setting  sun! 

Let  us  go  back  some  tu'enty  years  and  take  a 
glance  at  this  tribe,  and  trace  their  progress  to  civi- 
lization. 

There  is  the  missionary  establishment.  What  be- 
nefit and  instruction  have  they  derived  from  iff  Lit- 
tle or  none.  For  how  can  they  be  enlightened  when 
the  rapid  strides  of  vice  and  immorality  keep  up 
with  the  advancement  of  civilization?  It  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  the  white  man  has  taught  them  that 
these  are  inseparable  companions.  ‘O,’  says  some 
narrow  minded  wight,  fraught  with'  the  green  scum 
of  prejudice,  ‘Injens  can’t  be  educated;  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  them  to  be  wild.’  Truth  responds  in  the 
broad  and  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  ‘nature.’ 
But  the  sense  will  have  to  be  limited  so  as  not  to  in- 
clude those  who  are  already  enlightened;  for  it  is  by 
introducing  education  amongst  them  in  the  proper 
way,  thatsome  few  who  have  been  caught  in  the  toils 
of  dissipation  and  vice  are  now  enjoying  themselves 
in  pursuing  the  flowery  paths  of  literature.  There 
are  Indians  that  can  be  improved. 

Now  let  us  visit  the  old  Methodist  Stone  Church, 
and  inquire  there  what  good  has  been  done  for  these 
red  children  of  the  forest.  The  very  echo  of  your 
voice  within  the  walls  of  this  sacred  edifice,  will 
sound  back  to  your  ears  ‘great  good!’  Albeit  it  is 
not  unlike  thechurches  among  their  white  neighbors, 
as  it  regards  some  of  their  members  being  in  and  out 
— their  names  being  again  and  again  recorded  and 
erased  on  the  church  rolls.  There  is  the  pn  I pit  on 
which  stood  many  a sincere  hearted  pastor.  Among 
them  was  the  good  old  Findley,  the  first  one,  and 
there  was  Bigelow  and  Thompson,  and  many  others 
who  preached  to  the  Wyandots  through  an  interpreter. 

Let  us  visit  their  Council  House.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  a portion  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe 
began  to  contemplate  a revolution  in  the  government, 
and  finally  effected  a change,  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  rest  of  the  warriors.  A committee  was  consti- 
tuted to  model  the  new  form  of  government,  so  as  to 
suit  the  mass.  From  a monarchical,  it  was  changed 
to  a kind  of  republican  form.  The  old  silver  headed, 
hereditary,  unlimited  chiefs,  were  shoved  aside,  and 
new  ones  elected  in  their  places.  One  head  and  six 
minor  chiefs  are  now  annually  elected;  also  a sher- 
iff, &c.  The  head  chief  and  the  minor  ones  form  a 
council  of  the  nation,  and  are  invested  with  the  pow- 
er to  enact  such  laws  as  they  may  think  will  be  be- 
neficial to  the  whole  tribe.  These  laws  are  record- 
ed by  one  of  their  own  tribe  who  has  a good  Eng- 
lish education,  and  are  kept  in  manuscript. 

Many  of  the  old  Wyandott  warriors  who  volun- 
teered to  assist ‘Uncle  Sam’  in  the  last  war,  against 
the  British,  have  gone  to  the  shades. 

The  United  States  government  has  essayed  to  ci- 
vilize the  red  man,  but  he  has  failed, owing  to  the  ir- 
resistible temptations  that  have  always  beset  him  on 
every  side.  He  may  go  out  from  his  reserve;  what- 
ever direction  he  pursues,  the  white  man  meets  him 
with  the  intoxicating  cup  as  soon  as  he  crosses  its 
limits. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  old  tyrant  ‘King  Alcohol,’ 
thousands,  if  not  all,  of  the  different  tribes  that  have 
been  removed  from  the  states,  might,  have  been  civi- 
lized and  become  a happy  people.  Doo-ten-tate. 

THE  MEMORY  OF  GEN.  HARRISON. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  July  25th  says: — 
“The  steamers  Republic  and  Nodaway  arrived  here 
yesterday,  having  on  board  the  tribe  of  Wyandots, 
consisting  of  630  men,  women  and  children,  moving 
from  Lower  Sandusky,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  to  their 
new  homes  which  they  have  selected  on  the  Kansas 


river,  near  the  western  frontier  of  the  state, 
are  in  good  health,  and  appear  cheerful.  Manj 
the  braves  were  with  general  Harrison  during  the 
last  war,  and  boast  of  their  prowess  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Meigs.  They  entertained  for  the  memory  of 
the  “white  chief”  the  highest  veneration,  as  is  evinc- 
ed by  the  following  affecting  incident,  which  was  re- 
lated to  us  by  captain  Claghorn,  of  the  Nodaway: 
Before  the  boat  reached  North  Bend,  the  principal 
chief  requested  captain  Claghorn  to  have  the  “big 
gun”  loaded,  and  as  the  boat  neared  that  hallowed 
spot,  the  chiefs  and  braves  silently  gathered  upon  the 
hurricane  roof,  and  formed  in  line  fronting  the  rest- 
ing-place of  their  departed  chief.  The  engine  was 
stopped,  and  the  boat  was  suffered  to  drift  with  the 
current.  As  they  passed  the  tomb  they  all  uncover- 
ed, and  gently  waved  their  hats,  in  silence;  and  after 
the  boat  had  passed,  and  the  report  of  the  cannon 
had  died  away,  the  chief  stepped  forward,  and,  in  an 
impressive  manner,  exclaimed,  “Farewell,  Ohio  and 
her  Brave!” 

Winnebago  Indians.  The  governor  of  Iowa  pass- 
ed up  the  river  on  his  way  to  Prairie  du  Chien  on 
the  18th  of  July  with  the  view  of  effecting  a treaty 
with  the  Winnebago  Indians  for  the  portion  of  coun- 
try which  they  at  present  occupy,  known  as  the 
“Neutral  Ground.”  We  learn  from  the  Miners’  Ex- 
press that  the  governor  was  unsuccessful  in  his  effort 
to  treat.  The  Indians  declined  selling  their  lands 
for  various  reasons,  the  most  prominent  of  which 
was  their  dislike  of  the  new  home  assigned  them  by 
the  government,  which  was  south  of  the  Missouri 
river,  or  on  the  waters  of  the  St.  Peter’s,  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth  river. 

THE  NARRAGANSETT  INDIANS  OF  R.  I. 

Charlestown,  R.  I.,  Aug  14,  1843. 

Meeting  of  Narragansett  tribe  of  Indians.  Our  Nar- 
ragansett  Indians  yesterday  held  one  of  their  reli- 
gious meetings  at  their  meeting  house  in  that  town, 
which,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  was  very  fully 
attended.  Many  Indians  from  Long  Island  were 
there,  and  great  numbers  of  the  white  people  were 
present.  One  of  the  preachers  was  from  Long  Is- 
land, and  another  from  Newport. 

This  morning  (Monday)  the  committee  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  met  the  tribe  at  the  same  place  for 
the  purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  them.  Mr. 
Potter,  the  commissioner  of  the  tribe,  opened  the 
budget  and  stated  the  object  of  the  committee.  The 
general  assembly  had  been  informed  that  a number 
of  the  tribe  wished  to  have  liberty  to  sell  their  lands 
and  emigrate.  The  committee  wished  to  ascertain 
how  many  of  the  tribe  were  desirous  of  going,  the 
extent  of  their  means,  and  the  prospect  there  was  of 
their  bettering  their  condition  by  it.  Mr.  Updike  fol- 
lowed, and  expatiated  on  the  advantages  which  they 
would  obtain  by  removing.  Their  land  here  was 
poor  and  exhausted;  the  land  at  Green  Bay,  where 
their  brethren  were,  was  of  the  most  exuberant  fer- 
tility. He  told  them  that  the  committee  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  general  assembly  would  be  will- 
ing to  aid  such  as  wished  to  emigrate,  but  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  urge  any  to  go  unless  they  were  con- 
vinced it  was  for  their  interest;  and  if  they  chose  to 
remain,  the  general  assembly  would  still  continue  to 
protect  them  as  heretofore.  Elder  Moses  Stanton, 
who  had  lately  returned  from  Green  Bay,  then  gave 
an  account  of  the  situation  of  their  brethren  there. 
Mr.  Dixon  made  a short  address,  assuring  the  tribe 
of  the  continued  protection  of  the  assembly  if  they 
chose  to  remain,  and  their  desire  to  aid  those  who 
wished  to  emigrate,  telling  them  that  it  was  for  them 
alone  to  decide  according  as  they  thought  it  for  their 
best  interest. 

Tobias  S.  Ross  and  Deacon  Sekatur  then  made 
some  remarks  in  opposition  to  emigrating.  Mr.  Se- 
katur told  them  that  if  they  were  only  industrious 
and  temperate,  they  could  get  along  here  as  well  as 
the  whites. 

Mr.  Potter  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  ortheir 
meetings  he  had  ever  attended.  He  was  glad  that 
the  tribe  were  beginning  to  be  convinced  that,  in  or- 
der  for  them  to  stand  any  chance  in  competition 
with  the  whites,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  industrious,  steady,  and  strictly  temperate ; and  that 
without  these  qualities,  the  protection  of  the  legisla- 
ture would  be  of  little  avail  to  them.  He  told  them 
he  had  no  doubt  the  assembly  would  readily  pass  any 
laws  that  were  necessary  to  secure  the  solemnity 
of  their  meetings  for  worship,  and  to  prevent  their  be- 
ing interrupted  by  intemperate  and  disorderly  people. 

Several  of  the  tribe  expressed  a desire  to  have 
such  an  act  passed,  stating  that  they  had  suffered 
much  in  times  past  from  such  interruptions.  Plere 
the  meeting  ended,  the  committee  wishing  them  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  proposing  to  have  another 
meeting  soon.  J'he  meeting  was  a very  interesting 
one-  [I'rov.  Jour. 
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.Business  review.  The  papers  of  Boston,  N.  York, 
Orleans,  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  those  -'upon 
the  interior  thoroughlares  of  trade,  indicate  the  grad- 
1 revival  of  trade,  restoration  of  confidence,  and  the 
isequent  relief  of  the  people  generally  from  a long 
>ny  of  pecuniary  sufferings,  such  as  this  country  has 
Idorn  been  subjected  to.  So  prostrate  indeed  for  a 
le,  was  every  interest,  so  thoroughly  shaken  was  the 
lole  frame-work  of  credit,  that  it  required  much  more 
v a rational  confidence, — nothing  but  demonstration 
ig  maintained  could,  replace  the  monied  institutions  of 
country  in  the  public  estimation,  or  induce  any  but 
. most  parsimonious  use  of  the  requisite  facilities  of 
ide.  The  public  voice  united  with,  or  rather  irresisti- 
/ controlled  legislation,  and  compelled  the  country  in- 
an  actual  hard-money  attitude.  In  that  position  we 
w are,  or  rather  like  the  Indian’s  perpendicular,  beyond 
The  banks  of  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  un- 
i,  Boston,  N.  York,  and  New  Orleans,  have  nowin 
sir  vaults  in  specie,  826,447,960,  viz:  New  York, 
2,589,103;  Boston,  $8,000,000;  N.  Orleans  $5,85S,857, 
stly  exceeding  the  amount  of  their  circulation.  The 
turns  of  the  wholeof  the  banks  of  the  state  of  New 
>rk  show  an  aggregate  of  specie  in  vault  exceeding 
sir  aggregate  circulation.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
is  moment  the  case  with  the  banks  in  Maryland,  and 
lewhere  also;  and  though  this  plethora  it  was  general- 
supposed  would  be  very  transient,  yet  the  time  forex- 
cted  re-action  h^s  gone  on,  and  instead  of  re-action, 
rd  money  continues  to  accumulate  notwithstanding 
3 admitted  revival  of  business.  Merchants  buy  for 
sh.  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  discount,  and  have  to 
ntent  themselves  with  that  discount  as  their  pro- 
upon  their  sales.  The  whole  people  are  learning 
do  a close  business,  buy  what  is  actually  wanting, 
d only  what  they  have  the  means  in  hand  to  pay 


Banks  of  New  Orleans.  July  1,  1843  Statement. 
Banks.  Circulation.  Deposites.  Specie. 

Louisiana  $639,682  72  $2,174,548  53  $3,146,058  58 
Canal  bank  19,120  00  6,012  74  21,855  71 

City  Bank  135,385  00  200,030  45  443J79  94 

State  bank  70,904  00  520,036  75  643,024  22 

Mechanics’  314,965  00  773,479  31  1,198,485  77 

Union  bank  68,395  00  211,138  66  400,653  25 


$1,248,652  72 
3,965,243  44 


$3,965,243  44 


$5,858  S57  45 
5,213,893  16 


Liabilities  $5,213,893  16  Specie  excess  *$644,964  29 

Bank  of  England.  Quarterly  statement,  22d  April  to 
16th  July,  1843.  1 

LIABILITIES. 


Circulation, 

Deposits, 


XI  9,280,000 
10,724,000 


.£30,004,000 


ASSETS. 

Securities,  .£21,462,000 

Bullion,  11,615,000 


.£33,077,000 


The  banks  in  Pennsylvania,  here  and  there,  we  see  an- 
nounced as  resuming  specie  payments. 


*i  hev  are  likewise  indebted  to  banks,  foreign  and  lo- 
cal, $462,281  04,  and  there  is  due  from  foreign  and  local 
banks  $786,897  65,  which,  added  to  the  forecoin  & ba- 
lance,  is  $969,490  90.  “ 

Cotton.  Liverpool  August  1st— about  2,500  bales 
changed  hands;  including  300  on  speculation:  August 
2d,  500  bales,  all  to  the  trade.  August  3d,  6,000  bales 
sold — making  24,000  duiing  a week.  The  demand  con- 
tinued fair — and  prices  steady.  Upland,  inferior  3|;  mid- 


And  what  is  the  consequence?  Most  salutary.  Bo- 
less  revives  upon  firm  basis.  Instead  of  running  into 
U,  the  people  are  running  out  of  debt,  both  to  Euro- 
ms,  and  to  the  money  lenders  of  our  own  country.  A 
mlesome  and  a comparatively  happy  condition  of  a fi- 
rs is  at  hand.  Stand  by  this  course,  maintain 
: interests  ot  our  own  laboring  men,  and  all  will 
well.  Young  America  will  soon  show  old  Eu- 
ie  whether  she  is  deserving  of  pecuniary  credit  or 
t.  . 

The  abundance  of  money  without  employment  for  it, 
"9i  more  oppressively  felt  in  England  than 
: ' chi  omen  is  of  specie  to 
” Ul-ttes, 
d to 
ocess 
upon 

u'r-f.~.-  ifoie  re- 
lied upon  them.  aui.  of  trade 

ich  they  have  forced  into  the  u»n,w,  pile,  the 
fish  would  at  this  moment  be  suffering  most  exceed- 
[ly  for  the  want  of  employment  of  their  surplus  capital. 
£ fact  that  the  accumulation  of  a million  bales  of 
^rican  cotton,  now  in  the  English  warehouses,  has 
bad  the  effect  to  sensibly  reduce  the  price  of  the  ur- 
e,  is  proof  of  the  immense  surplus  funds  they  must 
,e,  seeking  investment.  Their  money  market  quota- 
is  tell  us,  that  loans  are  now  made  at  two  per  cent. 
New  York  the  rate  of  discounts  continues  to  decline, 
ving  to  the  accumulation  of  money  there — and  mother 
ns  of  the  union,  the  impulse  is  manifest.  The  trade 
ance,  for  a long  time  so  rudely  held  in  favor  of 
scale,  is  now  compensating  itself  in  favor  of  the 
so. 

^m'ekJCAN  provision  market*  Liverpool,  August  4. 
ud>  American  ^eel  anc*  Pork  'n  fi°lici  in  fair  request 
ship  stores.  American  lard  sells  freely,  particularly 
so^P  and  candles.  No  sales  of  American  hams. 
'ce) — beef,  bbl.in  bond,  U.  S.  mess  38  a 42s.  prime 
to  ii6s;  bacon,  duty  paid,  cwt.  27  a 33s,  hams,  dry,  40 
0s. J pickled  32  a 39s;  cheese,  fine,  48  a 52s,  mid.  44  a 
. ord.  39  a 42s;  lard,  fine  34  a 37s.  ord.  30  a 33s,  irif. 

6 28s.;  butter,  grease  36  a 38s. 

Bank  items.  The  first  bank  in  America.  It  has  been 
e ceneral  opinion  that  the  first  bank  in  America  was 
r Bank  of  North  America,  established  in  Philadelphia, 
he  Cincinnati  Chronicle,  whose  editor  has  been  dip- 
tig  i mo  the  antiquibes  of  the  country,  says  that  seven- 
years  before  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  legisla- 
; of  Souih  Carolina  established  a public  bank,  and  is- 
jd  foriy-eight  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of  trust.  These 
s were  called  bank  bills,  and  the  establishment  was 
ed  a public  hank-  These  were  lent  out  at  interest, 
joaned  on  personal  security. 

■inks  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Comparative  state- 
let ot  aggregates,  January  and  August,  1813. 
RESOURCES- 

August.  January.  Increase 
inis  and  discounts,  34,969,504  29,579,088  5,330,506 
Irk  and  stock  loans,  9 327.372  6,925,473.  2,402,894 
Aie,  12,589,103  7,279,560  5,309,543 

Voles  & cash  items,  4,508,189 


3|;  middling  4;  fair4|;  good  fair  5;  good  and  prime  6; 
feea  Island  3a7;  inferior  7a8;  middling  8fa9;  fair  clean, 

nnf  no  Qiolfl*  A I : .1.  H i n ■ ->  n 


l«n  banks, 

N 

poshes, 
culation 
e hanky 
pital  s/ock, 


5,800,723 


7,279,560 

5,629,698 

2,987,708 


LIABILITIES. 

23,745,784  15,452,541 
5,578,742  4,631,353 
16,474,856  8,667,255 
23,990,240  23,089,290 


2,813,015 

8,293,244 

947,389 

7,807,601 


not  fine,  9|al0;  good  clean  and  rather  fine  10al2;  fine 
and  clean  12a21. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  sales  amounted  to  4,000  bales — 
prices  steady. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  market  was  very  healthy  during 
the  fortnight,  and  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale  at 
firm  prices.  The  stock  of  cotton  on  hand  is  enormous, 
and  exceeds,  by  upwards  of  300,000  bales,  the  quantity 
which  was  held  last  year.  The  present  stock  is  little,  if 
any,  short  of  a million  ot  bales! — nearly  a year’s  con- 
sumption. 

Havre,  July  22.  Cotton— Sales  3,056  bales;  low  to 
good  ordinary.  Louisiana  5 H to  69f ; low  to  good  or- 
dinary. Mobile  at  62  to  78,  and  538  do  Georgia  at  62 
to  75f. 

July  31.  Cotton— Import  past  week  5,956  bales; 
sales  10,288,  stock  150,000.  Sales  daily  to  a large  extent 
at  a stiff  rate,  which  recovered  the  ground  they  had  pre- 
viously lost.  The  activity  bids  fair  to  continue,  and  prices 
have  acquired  firmness  which  cannot  fail  to  create  an 
advance. 

Bales. 

pteiv  Orleans  market. 

Stock  on  hand  1st  September,  1842,  4,728 

Received  since,  to  11th  Aug.  ’43  1,082,716 

Shipped  since  1st  September  ’42  1,079,053 

Stock  on  hand  11th  August ’43  8,291 

The  business  of  the  last  crop  is  therefore  nearly  closed; 

302  bales  only  arrived  during  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th. 

Prices  stationary,  at  our  last  quotations,  Sales  from  1 ith 
to  16th,  about  1,000  bales  at  5|aGg  cents. 

The  Cotton  Crop.  The  New  Orleans  Bee,  of  the 
12th  instant,  says:  "It  has  been  raining  almost  incessant- 
ly during  the  past  fortnight,  and  our  accounts  from  the 
country  state  that  the  cotton  crop  is  suffering  from  these 
continued  showers.  In  addition  to  this  the  crop  is  very 
backward,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  any  new  cot- 
ton of  importance  before  the  1st  of  Sept.  Last  year  we 
had  new  cotton  on  die  6th  August.” 

The  Montgomery  ;Ala.)  Advertiser  says:  ‘A  bale  of 
new  cotton  was  received  on  the  16th,  at  the  warehouse 
of  Murphy  & Brack.  The  cotton  is  from  the  lower 
plantation  of  Plenry  Lucas.  The  staple  is  said  to  be 
very  good.  It  was  sold,  we  understand,  to  Madegan  & 
Devon,  at  8|  cents.’’ 

The  Concordia  (La.)  Intelligencer  of  the  12th  instant, 
says:  “A  ride  of  a week,  through  the  best  portion  of 
the  cotton  region  in  this  vicinity,  strengthens  our  opinion 
that  the  cotton  crop  must  be  short;  the  plant,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  is  fully  four 
weeks  behind  its  usual  state  of  advancement;  and  we 
have  seen  but  few,  very  few  crops  which  are  boiled  more 
than  halt  way  up  the  stalk.” 

What  we  said  last  week,  remains  true  at  the  present 
time;  it  the  rains  experienced  here,  have  extended  in  like 
proportion  over  the  cotton  region,  the  crop  must  suffer 
extensively. 

Deaths.  During  the  last  week,  in  New  York  156,  of 
which  47  were  under  one  year  of  age,  one  was  over  100 
years,  and  32  died  of  consumption. 

At  Philadelphia,  112,  of  which  58  were  under  two 
years  of  age;  J 1 died  of  consumption. 

At  Baltimore,  68,  of  which  31  were  under  one  year, 
sixteen  were  free  colored,  and  three  slaves;  eight  died 
of  consumption. 

At  New  Orleans,  for  the  two  weeks  ending  the  12th 
instant,  144,  of  which  25  were  under  one  year  of  age, 
and  thirty  died  of  yellow  fever.  On  the  13th  one  death, 
on  the  14th  two,  and  on  the  15th  three  and  on  the  16th 
one  death  by  the  fever. 

The  honorable  Joseph  Eves,  late  American  charge  d’ 
affairs,  died  at  Galveston,  Texas,  on  the  16th  of  July,  of 
consumption 

END  OF  VOLUME  SIXTY-FOUR. 


Flour.  The  price  of  flour  having  declined  in  our  cil 
and  rams  having  occurred  as  harvest  was  about  to  coi 
mence  in  England,  has  induced  adventurers  to  ship.  Tl° 
Philadelphia  American  says,  “Yesterday,  1400  barrels  J 
flour  were  purchased  in  this  market  for  shipment  to  Li 
verpool  by  the  next  packet.  It  is  taken  a t a freight  of  2s 
ue/no  , Yi  ^ 18  Gazette  says,  “Sales  to  the  amount  o 
3 500  bbls.  were  effected.  Prices  ranged  from  $4,56  tt 
$4,75.  About  the  same  rates  are  quoted  at  N Yorl 
and  Baltimore. 

Inspections  at  Baltimore  last  week,  13,705  bbls.  97i 
half  bbls.  Prices  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and’Bal 
Omore,  ranges  from  $4,56  to  $4,75. 

Liverpool  market,  Aug.  4.  At  the  present  periot 
there  are  scarcely  300  000  quarters  of  wheat  under  thi 
Queen’s  locks,  with  little  prospects  of  more  than  a mo 
derate  quantity  coming. 

Aug.  5.  In  consequence  of  heavy  rains  which  havt 
fallen  tins  morning,  our  market  has  acquired  more  firm 
ness,  and  the  transactions  of  wheat  to-day,  though  ont 
limited  scale,  have  generally  been  at  rather  higher  rates 
Flour  has  likewise  brought  somewhat  better  prices. 

Corn  averages.  General  average  prices  of  British  corn 
for  the  week  ended  July  29,  1843,  made  up  from  the  re' 
i urns  of  the  inspectors  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
111  England  and  Wales,  per  imperial  quarter: 

Wheat  57s  7d,  barley  31s  2d,  oats  21s,  rye  36s  2d, 
beans  31s  Id,  peas  333  9d. 

Imperial  aggregate  averages  of  the  six  weeks — wheal 
52s,  barley  29s,  oats  19s  9d,  rye  38s  6d,  beans  29s  lOd, 
peas  32s  5d. 

The  quanity  of  wheat  imported  from  America  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  ascertained  by  the  returns  just 
published  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  during  the 
past  year,  was  397,177  cwt. 

U.  3.  Senators.  The  hon.  J.  M.  Niles,  senator  elect 
from  Connecticut,  is  now  confined  in  the  insane  hospi- 
tal at  Utica.  '• 

James  Semple,  esq.  has  been  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor ot  Illinois!  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  thejsenate  occasion- 
ed by  the  death  of  Mr.  McRoberts,  until  the  legislati 
shall  choose  a successor. 

Stocks.  London.  Aug.  3.  The  stock  market  has  be 
tolerably  steady  to-day,  as  the  chancery  broker  has  be  . 
a purchaser  of  consols  at  93*.  Consols  for  immedia 
transfer  have  been  92|  to  J,  and  for  time,  93^  to  l . E 
chequer  bills  are  55s  to  57s;  and  East  India  bonds,  6 
premium. 

London,  Aug.  4.  Maryland  five  per  cent,  sterling  hon 
were  quoted  at  49— buyers. 

Paris,  Aug.  1.  French  five  per  cents  121  85;  threes  I 
15;  Bank  of  France  3290;  Laffitte  bank  1100;  Belgin 
bank  777  50,  1841  1090;  Belgian  fives  1840  1063;  184 
1063;  threes  74  30;  Spanish  active  29;  Dutch  2j  per  cen 
54i;  Neapolitan  105  25;  Roman  106. 

Tobacco.  Liverpool  market,  Aug.  4.  A fair  amoui 
of  business  was  done  in  tobacco  last  month.  The  salt 
consisted  of  919  hhds.  viz: — 131  Virginia  leaf,  103  strip: 

6 Kentucky  leaf,  and  679  strips;  all  the  latter,  with  th 
exception  of  100  bought  on  speculation,  were  purchase: 
by  the  home  trade.  The  market  is  very  firm,  and  thoug 
we  cannot  report  a general  advance,  rather  better  term 
have  been  paid  for  Kentucky  strips.  We  are  bare  c 
both  Virginia  leaf  and  strips. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  imported  into  England  las 
year  from  the  U.  States  was  618,012  lbs. 

Hamburg , July  21.  Tobacco.  Sales  Kentucky  2j 
stems  4 m 12sch  per  100  lbs. 

New  Orleans  market.  hhds 

Stock  on  hand  1st  Sept.  1842,  - - 2 255 

Received  from  that  to  15th  Aug.  1843,  S9.398 

Shipped  within  that  period,  - - - 84,962 

Remaining  on  hand  15th  Aug.  1S43,  - 6,686 

Tlie  N O.  Bee,  of  11th,  says,  ‘ There  is  no  Kentucky 
tobacco  remaining  in  first  hands,  and  the  stock  in  se' 
cond  hands  reduced  to  450  hhds.  held  over  for  higher 
rates.  Of  Missouri  tobacco  there  are  about  350  hhds. 
on  sale,  but  t his  description  is  completely  neglected.  In 
prices  there  is  no  change  to  notice,  and  we  quote  inferi- 
or arid  common  lots,  2a2j,  3a3j,  and  4a4g,  for  X,  se- 
conds and  firsts;  fair  lots  2 j,  3i  arid  41c.;  fine  parcels,  23 
a2i,  3jja3g,  and  4|a4~c.;  selections,  2ja2  3-4,  3ga3 1,  ana 
4ja4Jc.  per  ib. 

Baltimore  market.  Fine  qualities  Maryland  are  still 
eagerly  sought  for,  but  common  and  inferior  aredul' 
and  a slight  reduction  is  submitted  to.  Prices,  forthe  la 
ter  $2,50a3;  middling  to  good  $4a6;  good  $6,50a8;  fin 
$8al2.  Ohio,  meets  ready  sale,  especially  good  qualities 
prices  for  common  and  middling  $3a4,50;  good  $5a6 
fine  red  and  wrappery  $6,50al0;  fine  yellow  f7,50al0 
extra  wrappery  $llal3.  Kentucky  is  in  fair  demand,  a 
from  $ 3to  $5.  Western  Virginia  and  Missouri  $4,25n5 
The  inspections  of  this  week  comprised  722  hhds 
Maryland;  522  Ohio;  213  Missouri;  72  Kentucky,  and 
6 Virginia — total  1535  hhds.  No  less  than  nine  ships  are 
loading  with  tobacco  in  this  port. 

Wheat  at  Buffalo  85;  at  New  York  96alUl;  at  Phil- 
adelphia 95alOO;  at  Baltimore  SO  to  105. 

Yellow  fever.  We  learn  from  the  New  York  pa- 
pers that  several  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  recently  oc- 
curred at  the  quarantine  ground  near  that  city.  One  of 
them  terminated  fatally.  An  arrival  at  New  Orleans 
from  Tobasco  reports  that  great  mortality  existed  among 
the  shipping  at  that  port.  The  entire  crew  of  the  Ame- 
rican brig  Creole,  excepting  the  captain  and  cook,  laid 
died.  Twenty-nine  casts  remained  in  hospitals,  N. 
Orleans  on  the  15th  inst- 


